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SENATE 
Tvuespay, Marcu 15, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Rev. Thomas L. Painter, pastor, Ken- 
sington Baptist Church, Kensington, 
Md., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
we offer Thee our sincere thanks for Thy 
manifold blessings bestowed upon us 
from time to time. 

Holy Father, Thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations. Thou 
art our refuge and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in time of need. We pray for 
Thy help in all the experiences of our 
lives. Grant that we may be conscious 
of Thy love and filled with Thy power. 
Lift us out of the darkness of despair, the 
torture of doubts, that we may be coura- 
geous to do Thy will. Enfold us in Thy 
mercy, that we may find forgiveness for 
our sins. Surround us with Thy pro- 
tecting power, that we may find calm- 
ness and peace of soul. 

Let Thy blessing rest upon these, Thy 
servants, the Members of this body. 
Give them strength to carry the weight 
of the responsibilities which rest so 
heavily upon their hearts and minds. 
Guide them in the momentous decisions 
of these times. We make our prayer in 
the name of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 
Amen, 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, March 14, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Bradley Fisk, of New York, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S.1193. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Constan; 

8.1703. An act for the relief of Raul Jorge 
Jose Hermitte; and 

S. 2028. An act for the relief of Candace 
Elizabeth Lee Johnson (Kyung Hee Lee). 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





RESOLUTION OF RED LAKE INDIAN 
TRIBAL COUNCIL, MINNESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
resolution of the Red Lake Indian Tribal 
Council requesting the Secretary of In- 
terior to reestablish the Red Lake Indian 
Agency with appropriate appointed per- 
sonnel on the Red Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion and to return certain tribal records 
to the council has been referred to me 
by the Beltrami, Minn., County Board 
of Commissioners, who had in turn ap- 
proved the council resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the ReEcorD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Roger A. Jourdain, chairman of 
the Red Lake Indian Tribal Council, has 
submitted a resolution adopted by said 
council on January 7, 1960, which reads as 
follows: 

“RESOLUTION 9-60 

“ ‘Whereas on December 1, 1954 the Secre- 
tary of the Interior merged and relocated the 
Red Lake and Cass Lake Indian Agencies into 
@ joint Minnesota Agency located in the city 
of Bemidji, Minn.; and 

“*Whereas section 63 in the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, title 25, provides that be- 
fore any merger or relocation of Indian 
Agencies, the Indians affected must first give 
their consent in their usual manner which is 
by tribal council action in legal session; and 

“‘Whereas the Secretary of the Interior 
contravened and disregarded the consent of 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians to 
give their consent in their usual manner 
which is by council action of approval, de- 


spite the fact that countless numbers of the 
members of the band manifested their ob- 
jections and opposition to the establishment 
of the consolidated Minnesota Agency in 
writing deeming such proposal neither being 
expedient, nor necessary to the best inter- 
ests of the affairs of the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians; and 

“‘*Whereas the tribal council having ap- 
praised the present type of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs administration has caused 
considerable inconvenience with unnecessary 
expenses for communications, delay of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs administrative ac- 
tions, tribal records are incomplete and are 
not readily available on the reservation and 
the Minnesota Agency Superintendent’s 
dual responsibility are overtaxed in relation 
to his administration responsibility to both 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians and 
the Consolidated Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
which nullifies satisfactory and efficient 
services this agency is required to provide for 
the Indians in this area: Now, therefore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That the tribal council does 
hereby respectfully request the Secretary of 
the Interior to institute the necessary meas- 
ures to reestablish the Red Lake Indian 
Agency on the Red Lake Indian Reservation 
with a full-time appointed Superintendent 
and personnel, and to return all the tribal 
records where they can be accessible for the 
daily conduct of the council business and 
where they rightfully belong; and be it 
further 

“ ‘Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Minnesota congres- 
sional delegation in Washington, D.C., State 
of Minnesota Legislature Commission on In- 
dian Affairs, Beltrami County Board of Com- 
missioners, Clearwater County Board of Com- 
missioners, and to the Consolidated Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribe requesting their support 
on this resolution.’ 

“We do hereby certify that the foregoing 
resolution was duly presented and enacted 
upon at the regular meeting of the tribal 
council held on January 7, 1960, with a quo- 
rum present, in the Red Lake Council Hall, 
Red Lake, Minn. 

“RocER A. JOURDAIN, 
“Chairman. 

“Orro THUNDER, 
“Secretary.” 


“Whereas the Beltrami County Board of 
Commissioners after giving due consideration 
to the provisions of said resolution feel that 
the requests contained herein have merit and 
if granted would tend to eliminate some of 
the problems with which the Red Lake Agen- 
cy has to contend: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Beltrami County 
Board of Commissioners does support said 
resolution adopted by said council; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to U.S. Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, U.S. Senator Eugene McCarthy, 
Congressman Odin Langen and Congressman 
Fred Marshall, all at Washington, D.C., State 
Senator John H. McKee, and State Represent- 
ative Elmer Berglund, of Bemidji, Minn., 
Harry Basford, Chairman of Indian Affairs, 
Wolf Lake, Minn., and Roger A. Jourdain, 
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chairman of the Red Lake Indian Tribal 
Council, Red Lake, Minn.” 

I, A. D. Johnson, county auditor of 
Beltrami County, Minn., do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of a resolution adopted by the Beltrami 
County Board of Commissioners at their reg- 
ular meeting March 1, 1960. 

Witness my hand and Official seal this 9th 
day of March 1960. 

A. D. JOHNSON, 
Beltrami County Auditor. 





LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a resolu- 
tion was adopted by a large group of 
Lithuanian Americans gathered in Web- 
ster Hall, New York City, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 14, to commemorate the 42d anni- 
versary of the restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. 

On February 16, Lithuania’s Inde- 
pendence Day, we paid tribute to the 
indomitable courage of the Lithuanians 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. We 
have refused to recognize the illegal an- 
nexation of that country by Russia and 
we join them in solemn observance of 
their independence day in prayerful hope 
for future freedom for Lithuania and all 
enslaved peoples in the world. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in ihe 
REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE LITHUANIAN 
RALLY ON FEBRUARY 14, 1960 


We, Lithuanian Americans of Greater New 
York, loyal citizens and residents of the 
United States, gathered on February 14 of 
this year of grace 1960 at Webster Hall in 
New York City to commemorate the 42d an- 
niversary of the restoration of the independ- 
ent Lithuanian state after a _ prolonged 
eclipse of its liberty; 

Voicing once again our indignation and 
our protest against the brutal suppression 
by the Government of the Soviet Union of 
Lithuania’s independence and freedom and 
her subjugation to ruthless Soviet colonial 
exploitation, perpetrated at a time when 
Lithuania was living in peace with the 
U.S.S.R. and was bound to her by a peace 
treaty and a nonaggression pact; 

Pointing out that this year, marking the 
20th anniversary of the Soviet subjugation 
of Lithuania, poses a particular challenge to 
the West to press for application of the 
principle of self-determination in Lithuania 
and the entire captive part of Europe; 

Stating that the present Soviet challenge 
to the West, with Berlin as its direct ob- 
jective, is aimed at the settlement on Soviet 
terms of the political problems resulting 
from World War II, namely, at the legaliza- 
tion and consolidation of Soviet criminal 
conquests in Europe and at creating condi- 
tions for further Communist expansion in 
Europe and elsewhere; 

Considering that the present abnormal and 
dangerous situation in Europe, characterized 
by the division of Germany, the subjuga- 
tion of nine formerly sovereign states of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe, including Lithu- 
ania, and by the division of the continent is 
the major cause of the present international 
tension and requires an urgent and global 
settlement in conformity with the wartime 
and postwar commitments and pledges of 
the great powers; 

Resolve— 

1. To appeal to the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Congress of the 
United States firmly to pursue and vigorously 
to promote their repeatedly declared policy of 
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the restoration of the independence and 
freedom of Lithuania and other captive 
countries of central and Eastern Europe 
free and unfettered elections after the with- 
drawal of Soviet armed forces and agents, 
and to reaffirm the determination of the 
Government of this great country not to be 
party to any agreement or treaty which 
would confirm or prolong the subjugation of 
Lithuania, now held in bondage by the 
U:S.S.R.; 

2. To express gratitude to the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Congress of 
the United States for the proclamation of 
the Captive Nations Week in July 1959, 
which importantly contributed to strength- 
ening the determination of the Lithuanian 
people to achieve freedom, as well as to 
maintaining their faith in the West; 

3. To request the President of the United 
States that, in line with the pledges and 
principies enumerated above, and to the ad- 
vantage of both the United States and cap- 
tive Lithuania, the issue of Lithuania's 
subjugation be raised at the forthcoming 
summit meeting; 

4. To rededicate ourselves to the just 
cause of Lithuania’s independence and free- 
dom and to combat Communist aggression 
and Soviet-Russian imperialism; 

5. To assure the Lithuanian people under 
Soviet occupation of the indissolubility of 
our ties and cf our uwnswerving determina- 
tion to spare no efforts and sacrifices for the 
attainment of the sacred goal of the 
Lithuanian nation—its independence and 
freedom; 

6. Actively to support the policy of the 
United States Government aiming at the 
establishment in Europe and elsewhere of a 
just and durable peace based on the inalicn- 
abie right of the respective peoples to gov- 
ernments of their own choosing. 





RESOLUTION OF INTERMOUNTAIN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. BENNETT. Myr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by the In- 
termountain Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion at their 32d annual meeting in Salt 
Lake City January 20 through 23. 

This resolution deals with a problem 
which is causing much concern among 
sheep producers in the Western States, 
the importation of live sheep which may 
carry diseases and parasites not known 
in this country. 

There is now no adequate quarantine 
station on the Pacific coast for quaran- 
tine of large numbers of sheep. Conse- 
quently, I believe the association is cer- 
tainly justified in its request for a study 
of this problem. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcokrD, as follows: 

Whereas three shipments of live sheep of 
approximately 75,000 animals have been im- 
ported from Australia to California since 
July 27, 1959, and placed under quarantine 
by the Federal Government at the port of 
San Diego and then released after 30 days, 
and; 

Whereas diseases of sheep are known to ex- 
ist in the country of origin that do not exist 
in this country; and 

Whereas it is not feasible to be assured 
that shipments of live sheep in such large 
numbers are not carrying other diseases than 
those observed and diseases that do not ex- 
ist in this country; and 

Whereas the importers of said sheep have 
made repeated requests to move some of said 
sheep to the Imperial Valley in California 
for feeding and possible breeding purposes, 
there is, therefore, great danger of these 
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sheep disseminating diseases of sheep to 
California flocks and flocks of other States 
to which they may be consigned and/or es- 
tablish new diseases or parasites not known 
tw exist in this country; and 

Whereas seasonal movements of sheep are 
made each year between California and all of 
the Western States, and there is, for this rea- 
son, danger of the future dissemination of 
the diseases referred to herein to the various 
Western States and ultimately to the entire 
United States in the event such imports are 
not slaughtered immediately after arrival 
and, furthermore, since the quarantine fa- 
cilities at San Diego, Calif., where said sheep 
are being held under 30-day quarantine, are 
of a temporary nature and there are no ade- 
quate quarantine facilities for imported ani- 
mals on the Pacific coast: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Western States Live- 
stock Sanitary Officials and the Intermoun- 
tain Veterinary Medical Association, in ses- 
sion at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 22, 
1960, request that the entire matter of the 
imports of sheep, cattle, and other animals 
from foreign countries be investigated and 
the need for adequate quarantine facilities 
for animals and birds on the Pacific coast be 
recognized and investigated by the Congress 
and that necessary funds be provided at 
the earliest possible time for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an animal quar- 
antine station to serve the Pacific area and 
that the imports of sheep, cattle, and other 
animals from foreign continents be prohib- 
ited for purposes other than immediate 
slaughter until adequate facilities are pro- 
vided and such other steps are taken that 
will effectively prevent the introduction and 
dissemination of livestock diseases inimical 
to the livestock industry of this country; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished the Governors of each of the 
Western States, Members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and the 
congressional delegations from each of the 
Western States, and the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND. from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

$.1154. A bill for the relief of Carl J. 
Fisher, captain, U.S. Army, retired (Rept. 
No. 1178); 

S. 1328. A bill for the relief of Parker E. 
Dragoo (Rept. No. 1179); 

S. 1408. A bill for the relief of Ronald R. 


Dagon and Richard J. Hensel (Rept. No. 
1180); 

5.1410. A bill for the relief of Jay R 
Melville and Peter E. K. Shepherd (Rept. 
No. 1181); 


S. 2173. A bill for the relief of Mrs. John 
Slingsby, Lena Slingsby, Alice V. Slingsby, 
and Harry Slingsby (Rept. No. 1182); 

S$. 2234. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Hilma Claxton (Rept. No. 1183); 

S. 2430. A bill for the relief of certain cm- 
ployees of the General Services Administra- 
tion (Rept. No. 1184); 

S. 2507. A bill to relieve Joe Keller and 
H. E. Piper from 1958 wheat marketing pen- 
alties and loss of soil bank benefits (Rept. 
No. 1185); 

S. 2523. A bill for the relief of Harry L. 
Arkin (Rept. No. 1186); 

H.R. 2849. An act for the relief of Oscar 
A. LaBranche (Rept. No. 1187); 

H.R. 5301. An act for the relief of Harry 
E. Nelson (Rept. No. 1188); 

H.R. 6023. An act for the relief of William 
J. Kaiser (Rept. No. 1189); 

H.R. 6402. An act for the relief of 
Stiglic (Rept. No. 1190); 


Victor 
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H.R. 6885. An act for the relief of Neal E. 
Andersen (Rept. No. 1191); 

H.R. 6948. An act for the relief of Miss 
Marion A. Cramer (Rept. No. 1192); 

H.R. 7079. An act for the relief of Don L. 
Herring (Rept. No. 1193); 

H.R. 7116. An act for the relief of George 
Ww. Gibson (Rept. No. 1194); 


HR. 7447. An act for the relief of Paul 
Levitt (Rept. No. 1195); 
H.R. 7636. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


Viola H. Rooks (Rept. No. 1196); and 

H.R. 8801. An act for the relief of the 
Maco Warehouse Co. (Rept. No. 1197). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R. 2310. An act for the relief of Hoo W. 
Yuey (Rept. No. 1198). 





“CONSTITU- 
(S; REPT... NO: 


REPORT ENTITLED 
TIONAL RIGHTS” 
1199) 

Mr. HENNINGS. My. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 62 as 
amended and extended, I submit a re- 
port entitled “Constitutional Rights,” 
and ask that it be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Missouri. 





REPORT ENTITLED “CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS” (S. REPT. 
NO. 1200) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mtr. President, from 
the Committtee on the Judiciary, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 58 as ex- 
tended, I submit a report entitled “Con- 
stitutional Amendments,” and ask that 
it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Tennessee. 





REPORT ENTITLED “ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY” — INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1201) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 57 as extended, 
I submit a report entitled “Antitrust and 
Monopoly,” together with the individual 
views of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKSEN], and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the individual views, 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GEE in the chair). The report will be 
received and printed, as requested by the 
Senator from Tennessee. 





REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD— 
SEPARATE VIEWS (PART 2 OF S. 
REPT. NO. 1139) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, I ask unanimous consent 
to file part 2 of the final report of the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field. Part 2 of the final report con- 
sists of the following: 

Reports and findings approved by the 
chairman and Senators KENNEDY, ERVIN, 
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and CHurcH, who are the Democratic 
members of the committee on: 

First. The Kohler-UAW hearings and 
investigations. 

Second. The Perfect Circle-UAW hear- 
ings and investigations. 

Third. The Richard T. Gosser, Local 
No. 12, UAW hearings and investigations. 

Also, the separate views of: 

First. The chairman and Senator 
ERVIN On the Kohler and Perfect Circle 
investigations. 

Second. Senators CHurcH and KEN- 
NEDY on the Kohler and Perfect Circle in- 
vestigations. 

Third. .The chairman on the Richard 
T. Gosser, Local No. 12, UAW matters, 
concurred in by Senators Ervin, KEN- 
NEDY, and CHURCH. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota |Mr. Munopt1!, who is 
the senior Republican member of the 
Senate select committee, be permitted at 
this time to file the separate findings and 
views of the Republican members of the 
committee, together with the separate 
views and findings of the individual 
members of the Republican membership 
of the committee, if that is desirable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
an appendix or a compilation of findings 
in our separate views. I assume the 
unanimous-consent request would in- 
clude them, but I desired to make that 
certain. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the Senator from 
South Dakota ready to submit his find- 
ings? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that whatever 
material the Republican members of the 
select committee desire to submit may 
be filed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does this conclude 
the work of the select committee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It does, with the ex- 
ception of two or three more reports. I 
have in mind, however, holding one ex- 
ecutive session of the select committee 
in order to conclude a matter, but I shall 
do so within the time limit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ASI recall, the reso- 
lution provides a cutoff date. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is March 31. We 
are submitting oux reports. Only two 
more are to be filed. I may at the time 
of filing them make a summary state- 
ment; and, of course, other Senators 
may wish to do the same thing. 

Also, although I have not determined 
whether I shall do so, I may hold a brief 
executive hearing on one day in order to 
conclude a matter which the select com- 
mittee has had under consideration. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe the chairman 
might well assure the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, who has been some- 
thing of a watchdog over select commit- 
tees, that the Select Committee on Im- 
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proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field expects to conclude its 
work on time. I believe it is safe to say 
also that the select committee will return 
to the Senate some unexpended funds. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
We returned $100,000 of last year’s 
money. This year we obtained $50,000 
in order to continue our work to this 
time. I believe that almost half of that 
amount will be returned. I am not cer- 
tain at the moment, but I am confident 
that a considerable amount of that sum 
will be returned. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a statement in connection 
with the report the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLe.zian], the chairman 
of our committee, has filed. When he 
filed it, I addressed the Chair; but the 
Chair failed to recognize me. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the unani- 
mous consent received by the committee, 
I send to the desk the separate views of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CurtTis!, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and myself, and ask—and 
in respect to this matter, the chairman 
of the committee and I are in complete 
agreement—that the several views of the 
chairman of the committee and the 
other members of the committee be 
printed together, under one cover. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
say that this report does not quite mark 
the termination of the activities of our 
committee, because, as the chairman has 
pointed out, we still have some minor re- 
ports to prepare, and the chairman of 
the committee has in mind a rather 
minor matter which is to come before 
the committee, in the form of a follow- 
up investigation. 

I should like to state that I shall have 
more to say on the occasion of the final 
termination of our committee. 

Since the retirement of Senator Ives, 
of New York, it has been my responsi- 
bility to serve as the ranking Republican 
member of the committee. I have been 
highly pleased with my experience in 
connection with serving with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, who 
has done an admirable job of conduct- 
ing the investigation. I have enjoyed 
my service with him, just as I have had 
the privilege also, of serving with him 
on other investigations, some of which 
have been more tempestuous than these, 
and some less. 

Mr. President, this investigation has 
been an important one. Its importance 
is dramatized by the plethora of indi- 
vidual views which have been filed by 
committee members, and which are to 
be printed in connection with the com- 
mittee’s report. 

Mr. President, if our committee had 
done nothing other than provide the 
background and the information for leg- 
islation which resulted in the passage of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act, it seems to me 
our committee would well have served 
the public interest and would well have 
justified its expenditures of public 
funds during the 3-year investigation on 
which the committee has been engaged. 
However, much information has been 
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obtained; and the newspapers publish al- 
most daily new evidence of changes and 
alterations in labor-management rela- 
tionships and in the structure of labor 
organizations, growing out of the evi- 
dence adduced by our committee. 

I regret that we could not always act 
with unanimity; but that is scarcely to 
be expected in an investigation of an 
area so controversial as this one. 

I feel that the committee has rendered 
great service; and I shall have more to 
say about this matter when the commit- 
tee terminates its activities at the end of 
the month. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota for his comments 
regarding the work of the committee. 

I believe the committee’s investiga- 
tion has been more arduous, and pos- 
sibly of longer duration, than that of 
any other Senate committee, at least 
since I have been a Member of this dis- 
tinguished body. 

The work of the committee has not 
been pleasant; at times it has been quite 
unpleasant. 

Mr. President, when we consider all 
the facts and circumstances involved, I 
believe it somewhat remarkable that the 
committee members could work together 
as harmoniously and as effectively as 
they did to obtain some good results; and 
I feel that we have obtained some very 
good results. 

I certainly agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
when he says he believes the Congress 
and the country got their money’s worth. 
The expenditures made by the commit- 
tee certainly were not wasted, but have 
contributed invaluably to the correction 
of some conditions which definitely 
needed legislative attention. 

Mr. GOLDWATER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, today the Republican 
members of the Select Committee To In- 
vestigate Improper Activities in the La- 
bor or Management Field filed separate 
views on three areas of investigation of 
this committee. 

These separate views, which represent 
more than 2 years’ work, and which are 
exhaustively documented, are, I believe, 
worthy of comment at this time. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
the charge of political motivation will 
be leveled at this report, in fact already 
has, and this charge is bound to be raised 
again now that the report is officially 
filed with the Senate. 

Let me say to these critics that if it is 
politics to demand that the electorate of 
our Nation be given a factual disclosure 
of the investigation or lack of investiga- 
tion pertaining to the hearings on Per- 
fect Circle, the Kohler strike, and Rich- 
ard Gosser, then we must plead guilty 
as charged. 

However, I am convinced that a fair 
reading of the report which the Repub- 
lican members of the McClellan commit- 
tee have submitted will show that it is an 
accurate presentation of facts, it is 
thoroughly documented, and above all, it 
clearly defines the pattern of violence 
that goes hand in hand with the opera- 
tion of the United Auto Workers. 

Mr. President, that there is substance 
to this report is demonstrated by the 
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recent action of UAW President Walter 
Reuther who requested that his union’s 
public review board investigate the ma- 
terial presented in our separate views. 

I hope that if the review board ac- 
cepts jurisdiction of this matter it will 
be prepared to make the complete inves- 
tigation which has hitherto been lacking. 
In that event, we would welcome the op- 
portunity to present to them the mate- 
rial contained in the report which we 
now submit. 

Mr. President, I invite attention to a 
section in our report which is entitled 
“The Development of a Technique 
Whereby Private Interest Can Use Illegal 
Force To Gain Its Ends.” This is the 
section to which the junior Senator from 
Michigan objected when, in a preliminary 
draft, it was discovered that Michigan 
was referred to as “a privileged sanctu- 
ary for the harboring of criminals.” 
This language also stirred indignation 
on the part of some segments of the press. 

As I have noted, the language was sub- 
sequently changed for I felt there was 
merit in the argument of my colleague 
from Michigan. 

However, I believe this change served 
to strengthen our position, for we then 
documented the cases of John Gunaca, 
Emil Mazey, William Vinson, and others, 
all pointing to the development by these 
masters of corrupt power of a technique 
whereby a private interest can use illegal 
force to gain its ends. 

The far-reaching power of the UAW is 
distilled in the remark Gunaca made to 
his captor en route to the preliminary 
hearing: 

Sarge, this will never do you any good. 
Mazey will never leave Soapy (Governor 
Williams) send me back to Wisconsin. 


It is interesting to note, that following 
the publicity on this section, mail to my 
office from the State of Michigan sup- 
ported our original language in a ratio 
of 8 to 1. 

A Michigan clergyman wrote to me as 
follows: 

The worst thing about the whole mess is 
that your report is factual and correct. Con- 
ditions such as you describe will obtain in 
Michigan so long as the Emil Mazeys, Jimmy 
Hoffas, and Victor Reuthers are in the saddle 
in the union movement. 

I agree with Mr. Harr that the facts are an 
insult and defamation to the fair State of 
Michigan, but I disagree in that I believe 
that the facts are still facts, and will con- 
tinue to be facts until, and unless, stern 
action is taken by Congress. 


It is puzzling to me that a statement 
by the chief counsel of our committee, 
Mr. Robert Kennedy, in which he as- 
serted there was lax law enforcement in 
Michigan failed to stir any righteous 
indignation on the part of the same 
principals. 

It is significant that an almost unani- 
mous Senate in its current considera- 
tion of civil rights legislation approved 
my proposal making it a Federal crime 
for anyone who has been guilty of bomb- 
ing or setting fire to any structure or 
facility to flee to another State. This is 
unequivocal recognition that existing 
legal procedures for dealing with the type 
of misconduct analogous to that in which 
Gunaca was involved are entirely inade- 
quate. 
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I cannot sufficiently emphasize that in 
offering this proposal I made it perfectly 
clear that it was designed to reach pre- 
cisely, among other things, this type of 
outrage against the general public. 

It is ironic that labor legislation must 
be enacted in a civil rights bill, but that 
is exactly the posture this body finds 
itself in today. 





REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 

as chairman of the Joint Committee 

on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 

Expenditures, I submit a report on Fed- 

eral Stockpile Inventories as of Decem- 

ber 31, 1959, and ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the ReEcorp, to- 
gether with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recozp, as follows: 

Frorrat STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, 
DECEMBER 31, 1959 
INTRODUCTION 

This is the first of a series of monthly 
reports on the condition of Federal stock- 
pile inventories under the Department of 
Agriculture, General Services Administration, 
and Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
The report is compiled from official data sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures by the 
agencies involved. 

The three agencies reported that as of 
December 31, 1959, the cost value of mate- 
rials in their stockpile inventories totaled 
$16 billion, as follows: 

Summary oj inventories, by agency and pros 

gram, Dec. 31, 1959 


1nency and program 


Department of Agriculture: Cost ralie 
Price support program (in thousands 
Agricuitural commodities. 222.22. $7,314,095 
Exchange commodities, strategie and 
Citta) SU MIOTIONG 5 ooo ees oo 103, 353 
Total, price support program... ol... aw 4,452, 448 
Defense Production Act program. ....l.... 3 
Total, Department of Agriculture. ...... 7, 452, 451 
General Services Administration: 
Strategic and critical materials: 
National stock pile... . . 6,209, 713 
Federal Facilities Corporation, tin inven- 
tory... ete ee he 28 Tee re fat Bre in Be 9,19 
Defense Production Act program _....2.. 1, 424, 000 
Supplemental stockpile — O44, We 
Supplemental stockpile inventory in 
Di ce heck seks wee eee 5 oy oe 45,045 
Total, General Services Administra- 
tion _ 8,333, 185 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: 
Civil dcictise stockpile... .cnccceccessns-c 201, 570 


OSS GO oo ee coat ei tenuis 15, Us7, 206 


Subsequent regular monthly reports will 
show opening inventories at the beginning 
of the month in quantity and cost, trans- 
actions during the month, and the closing 
inventories at the end of the month. 

Tables which follow in this report show 
each inventory by commodities except the 
national stockpile. Commodity detail for 
the national stockpile is classified. The in- 
ventory tables are as follows: 

Table 1: Agricultural price support pro- 
gram: Inventories under Commodity Credit 
Corporation, including agricultural commod- 
ities, strategic and critical materials acquired 
by exchange or barter, and special acquisi- 
tions under the Defense Production Act. 

Table 2: Strategic and critical materials: 
Inventories under General Services Adminis- 








1960 


tration, including materials in the national 
stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin 
inventory, Defense Production Act purchase 
program, the supplemental stockpile of ma- 
terials acquired by exchange or barter of 
agricultural commodities, etc., and inven- 
tory in transit from Commodity Credit 
Corporation to the supplemental stockpile. 

Table 3: Civil defense stockpile: Inventory 
under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation. 

Appendix: Program descriptions, statutory 
citations, and explanatory notes relating to 
the reporting of strategic and critical ma- 
terials acquired by exchange or barter of 
agricultural commodities. 

APPENDIX 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
The price-support program 

Price-support operations are carried out 
under the Corporation’s charter powers (15 
U.S.C. 714), in conformity with the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the Agri- 
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cultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), which 
includes the National Wool Act of 1954, the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1442), the 
Agricultural Act of 1958 and with respect 
to certain types of tobacco, in conformity 
with the act of July 28, 1945, as amended 
(7 U.S.C, 1312). Under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, price support is mandatory for the 
basic commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, 
rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and specific 
nonbasic commodities; namely, tung nuts, 
honey, milk, butterfat, and the products of 
milk and butterfat. Under the Agricultural 
Act of 1958, as producers of corn voted in 
favor of the new price-support program for 
corn authorized by that act, price support 
is mandatory for barley, oats, rye, and grain 
sorghums. Price support for wool and mo- 
hair is mandatory under the National Wool 
Act of 1954, through the marketing year 
ending March 31, 1962. Price support for 
other nonbasic agricultural commodities is 
discretionary except that whenever the price 
of either cottonseed or soybeans is sup- 
ported, the price of the other must be sup- 
ported at such level as the Secretary deter- 
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mines will cause them to compete on equal - 
terms on the market. This program may 
also include operations to remove and dis- 
pose of or aid in the removal or disposition 
of surplus agricultural commodities for the 
purpose of stabilizing prices at levels not in 
excess of permissible price-support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool 
and mohair, through incentive payments 
based on marketings. The producer’s com- 
modities serve as collateral for price-support 
loans. With limited exceptions, price-sup- 
port loans are nonrecourse and the Corpora- 
tion looks only to the pledged or mortgaged 
collateral for satisfaction of the loan. Pur- 
chase agreements generally are available dur- 
ing the same period that loans are available. 
By signing a purchase agreement, a producer 
receives an option to sell to the Corporation 
any quantity of the commodity which he_ 
may elect within the maximum specified in 
the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expendi- 
tures is represented by the disbursements for 


TABLE 1.—Agricultural price support program—TInventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, including agricultural commodities, 
strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or barter, and special acquisitions under the Defense Production Act 


This table shows inventories as recorded in the accounts of the Commodity Credit 
The Commodity Credit Corporation defines the 


Corporation as of Dee. 31, 1959. 
content of each column as follows: 


Commodity: Lists each commodity in the form in which it exists when extended 
support, and in some instances in a form to which the supported commodity is proc- 
The commodities are grouped under 
as “Basie,” ‘Designated nonbasic,” 


essed or converted to increase marketability. 
the appropriate statutory subclassifications 
“Other nonbasic,”” and * Exchange.” 


Unit of measure: The applicable unit used in the accounting records and reports 


of the Corporation. 


Inventory: Shown in terms of quantity (iumber of units) and cost value, 
; : an 
“Cost value” is comprised of the 


inventories are recorded in the accounts at cost. 


Program sud commodity Unit of measure 














EXPLANATORY NOTES 


All cost. 


{In thousands] 


initial cost of the commodity plus storage, handling, transportation, and accessorial 
expenses paid or accrued up to the date of reporting. 
acquired by delivery of collateral securing loans is the unpaid balance of the notes 
plus storage and other charges advanced, any equities due or paid to producers on 
wurehouse-stored collateral (by Public Law 85-835, and beginning with 1959 crop 
production, the Corporation will not make equity payments to borrowers on un- 
redeemed price-support loan collateral, title to which it acquired on or after maturity 
of the loans), and the net value of any quantity or quality differences determined upon 
delivery of farm-stored collateral. 
in the loan program for crop years prior to 1958 were recorded as a part of inventory 


The initial cost of inventories 


Amounts paid to lending agencies participating 





t] 
| Inventory, Dee. 31, 1959 | 
| 
| 














Program and commodity 











Inventory, Dec. 31, 1959 


Unit of measure 





























Quantity | Cost value Quantity | Cost value 
Price support program: | Exchange commodities—strategic and 
Agricultural commodities: critical materials: 2 
Basic commodities | | Aluminum oxide, abrasive, crude-- 29, 105 $1, 973 
NON oy ig A Se atta cnaian I og cutie cas 1, 235, 090 $2, 172, 954 | Antimony, metal_..... 1, 933 445 
Cornmeal Secsecaelaos YN ooo enn to caxcnccune Lcenandancs | Asbestos, amosite..-... 3, 999 499 
Cotton, extra long staple DS. wate eupta buns | 60 16, 909 Ashestos, crocidolite 2, 701 427 
Cotton, upland — MO an ince Grniicic | 7, 523 1,311, 878 | aii acnras acs cadences dace eae dela Osa ccceaes 764, 440 4, 930 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock | POOR .. nccccucc | 25, OSY 2, 399 | Bervilium copper master alloy_..--|----- do 626 1, 242 
Peanuts, shelled... 22.2.2... wets Succ mermmiees 6S, 968 11, 486 | WRITE PIIIN So a lt Se io SOR ae do 184 247 
Peantit PULIE 2c cccccen. nn Bote arto ee ee ceed Chrome ore, chemical grade_......- | cies do 81, 311 691 
ee _| Tun dredweight.__| 3, 687 39, 745 | Chrome ore, refractory grade___...- |J--=- cts niinsitiaiisanicital Praline ke ta rie a as 
| a | Wi os Seah o 4, 160 17, 882 Chrome ore, Turkish, metallurgical. 44, 132 1, 202 
NOR coe at en Soy POMINA . ~ cnccaccmens 6,045 4,005 | 920 884 
WN oe et gt eee es | Bash ccc ccacae 1, 109, 175 2, 892, 141 10, 478 27 
Weal HOME. 2222225025 | Secth! "CORB oss cccdecinncece cacutnwscean inant OO ancccesnad waasaaseeenoine Oe ee ee 
| | | 2, 896 5, 397 
Total, basic commodities | Ferrochrome, hich ca 79, 232 13, 555 
: = Ferrochrome, low carbon. -....----}-.--- MOR es kautacact 31, 491 6, 723 
Designated nonbasie conimod- PGrrOlianganiese so a awe ce saccnqecan) nae Do ans cscs nian 1, 492 141 
ities: Fluorspar, acid grade. .............]..--- ee 16, 409 298 
Barley eel Talat 2 re SI oa A Bn 64,648 76, 185 | Fluorspar, metallurgical. .......-.-}....- CO ssa ci amines 65, 057 929 
Grain sorghum... ...-2.-.-! Hundredweight_.- 269, 302 701, 682 Sa spied eeaticeks aaa biaadntigi nites aiaameal eke eccictod 60, 698 5, 912 
Honey_. Bin, ts < en re 3 eR to kG 2, 002 196 Manganese ore, chemical grade_....]_..-- MN cacickinsacteiaie 49, 852 2, 059 
Milk and butterfat: | Manganese ore, metallurgical. ....}....-do_-..-2-2 2 134, 914 2, 726 
OU So twins atts ea cad iain do 17, 236 10, 253 | Manganese ore, natural, battery 21, 062 999 
OND tooo coos Ses a 28, 700 10, 126 | Mercury 
Milk, dried ..----.--.-|---..do 59, 716 8, 831 | Mica 
Milk; fata. | os 2525222 | do line coats a a nema Palladium 
WRN ate e nS te | BI >. 2 17, 484 13, 316 aia or ert cece ceniciuceto PORES gence: 77 1, 166 
NR oh ee an es Na oe iesitia arte! 3, 176 4,051 ET eee, Seen 7 566 
WINGO: 5 ees eee oot eee POUNG x ..sscc0ces 26, 309 5, 577 ORICON OREO on cic adacwiniacac|acnets 19, 430 1,77 
—|—_———— "PHOFUI DUONG: < ooo secccacasaccnlaccce 2, 7 6, 165 
Moral, aeiienated. WObo bse cekcosccel asd fe codewk as 830, 216 OPN so ae oe on camsncenncesesen pescee 4, 257 4, 326 
basie commodities. Titanium sponge 1,5 1, 800 
ee eae SAS 35, 538 4,070 
Other nonbasic commodities: 
Beans, dry edible. ._..-.....-- Hundredweight_-- ) 2 Total, exchange commodities— |.......... cai caaeneial eta eens uiated 103, 353 
Cottonseed oil, crude _. 222... Pound. ..<.- tadal 6 1 strategic and critical materials. 
Cottonseed oll, réGiied.......... 1)... do... con 1 0) cerca Foes 
BRNWOR 2 ooo anon ceca asateae BUshel nn ec cosecwe 438 1,397 ‘Fotel price stipnott pevgree-. = ones cccacccnccnaaabiscsceccdsce 7, 452, 448 
GO” I a ea Pound. 3s 55, 616 6, 671 oO 
RONNIE Sc ueeee een ee Ser es os te 14, 474 1,160 |} Defense Production Act inventory: | Bale.............- ® 3 
RMON MOINS occ oaethcekso soos. Li ee 17, 651 40, 250 Cotton, American-Egyptian. 
af oO 
‘TOA. ObNCE NONDASIC COME los scSsen es eeedwee loon ee 49, 480 Total; Department of Agrictl- |... onccaccccccacccclesksacccacsst 740408 
modities. ture. 
Total, agricultural commod- |_.....2.-.. nee ects caca dues 7, 349, 095 


ities. 


1 Less than 500. 





Nore.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


7See appendix for notes relating to reporting of strategic and critical materials 
acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, 
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TABLE 2.—Strategic and critical materials—Inventories under General Services Administration, including materials in the national 
stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile of ma- 
terials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory tn transit from Commodity Credit Corporation 


to the supplemental stockpile 
EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Inventory: Represents quantity and cost of material in storage. For the national 
stockpile and Defense Production Act acquisitions include open market purchases at 
contract prices; intradepartmental transfers at market or appraised value at time of 
transfer; transportation to first permanent storage location; and beneficiating and 
processing cost in upgrading materials. For the supplemental stockpile acquisition 
include the market value or Commodity Credit Corporation’s acquisition cost which- 
ever is the lower at time of transfer from Commodity Credit Corporation. Figures 
are net of certain inventory and accounting adjustments, 


This table shows inventories as recorded in the accounts of the General Services 
Administration as of Dec. 31, 1959. The General Services Administration defines the 
content of each column as follows: 

Program and commodity: Identifies the program and the minerals, metals, fibers 
and oils acquired under the program. 

Uuit of measure: The standard weight or measure of minerals, metals, fibers, and 
oils determined to be the stockpile unit of measure. 


{In thousands] 





Inventory, Dec, 31, 1959 we Inventory, Dec. 31, 1959 
Program and commodity Unit of measure Program and commodity Unit of measure ee 









































Quantity | Cost value Quantity | Cost value 
National stockpile, total (classified de- |.......-...-.--..---]----.-.----- $6, 209, 713 Supplemental stockpile —Con. 
tail omitted). RMN enc Gah comencaccndemeanee RNR: oo leas vas 1,077 $2, 169 
Sa RE so aoe ei oes Long dry ton_-.--- 33 2, 152 
Federal Facilities Corporation: Tin....| Long ton........-- 4 9, 519 Columbite. oo 42 235 
———— ON a mean Bhoert tan... c.0... 9 6,215 
Defense Production Act: Diamond, industrial; stones_......- COE. coca ama 7,010 91, 823 
ONIN oe nit enin cn Se eit 690 350, 039 Fluorspar, acid grade. __.....-.---- Short dry ton. _. 402 22, 671 
Asbestos, chrysotile... ......-..--- Short dry ton_._.. 2 2, 103 Graphite, natural Ceylon, amor- |-.--- Oc. cisaceenen 1 341 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type_| Long dry ton...--- 1, 370 18, 168 phous lump. 
ee ee) ee Short ton. .......< 2 976 ON a a ail NN os os ceo 242 231 
See ere | eee 23 52 Sat a te eee oe rt MON. ccccccs 176 48, 640 
Chromite, metallurgical grade......| Short dry ton. -_-- 788 28, 622 Manganese, battery grade, natural_| Short dry ton..-- 31 2, 881 
balt PORN gn. czcee 20, 641 43, 77 Manganese, chemical grade, type B_}__.-- Re eee see 17 1, 407 
eS ee ee obec cM 11, 068 54, 424 Manganese, metallurgical grade. ...}.....do_....-.....-- 1, 037 99, 563 
Short ton__....--- 136 75, 589 Mica, muscovite block, strained | Pound..-.......--- 197 591 
OKs seas bosks 39 | 10, 676 and better. 
Fluorspar, acid grade_........--.-- Short dry ton_..--. 20 | 1, 394 Mica, muscovite film_-..........--.]-..-- MGs cccteecs x 17 184 
Graphite, lubricating. ..........--- Short ton _........ My 178 Mica, muscovite splittings.........]...--d0...........-- 4,429 5, 295 
tee aes ne a Os oe oom: 8) 3, 036 IN i Troy ounce.....-- 463 8, 309 
Manganese, battery grade, synthet- | Short dry ton.-.-- 4 | 2, 524 | Quartz crystals...........-- Ss aciarmaacier Pen 5 ce ce eewe 82 1,099 
ic dioxide. i MOUS I 2 Short dry ton...-- 2 2, 427 
Manganese, metallurgicel grade_ pa IN AP ed ate 5 2, 838 161, 463 IR fee To oe RRS Se a 60 436 
Mica, muscovite block, strained | Pound..--.-....-- 5, 186 28, 041 Silicon carbide, crude_...-...-.---- Short ton......... 38 7,417 
and better. ROIURIIND et eee WD ce cccte ces 5 18, 937 
Mica, muscovite film-....-.-...--.-]-..-- O02 tes Sesen 93 503 RMTRRROR ii os oi ot PN 2 Sans oc 4, 485 15, 627 
TR ena oe ene pee sankenecdont CHO oe eeteoei 149, 794 131, 511 ae a ha me od Short tol. .<cccc 294 72, 535 
ID eee SS eater Troy ounce _-_-_---- 8 177 — 
Rare earth residue. ..---------.---- Pound aneee 5, 551 594 otal; Sanmicmontal SOCK le. . fcc ccscscscecccncaclocsuecss-oue 644, 902 
NN ig iis Siriano kukmae men Short dry ton_-..-- 8 1, 458 oes a= 
RNID: cociencmccnnenennacaseees Pound._..-..-..<- 720 | 36 |} Supplemental stockpile inventory in 
NIN cc peekbbcccs nabbed Mice cas Oc csckseees 25 75 transit: ? 
ee Long ton 1 RI hs ee Long dry ton__...- 638 9, 756 
NR titi ma meine sae Short ton___-- 2 Beryllium copper master alloy.....}| Short tom_...--.-- (') 1, 482 
SN eink woe mnans Pound 79, 811 Cadmium__..---_- Ree ee ices be De 140 189 
aetna een tnenememnenirninete itd Chrome ore, Turkish, metallur- | Short dry ton....- 28 1, 532 
Subtotal, DPA commodities.--..-}-- ra Sep Raa Enemas eka 1, 410, 243 gical. 
Saar Chromite, refractory.........-----.|_-.--do Penne 153 4, 378 
Machine tools inventory: Chromitin metal. ......<.<<.......] Short ton. ........ 1 1,551 
er Machine. ..-...-..- 1 9, 285 Colemanite- -- --- See ee ae Long dry ton_...-- 6 391 
SPIN: cones mcwewesesbbocts colcaco 0. anebecen (1) 4, 466 Ferrochrome, high carbon_...-.-.--| Short ton__.._---- 7 2, 232 
SoD PER otoececniccnernnceeadncl ne Sis aahaenbeme (@) 12 Ferrochrome, low carbon_-_.------- Sa eellt: cin copencose 1 4, 662 
—_—_-- ~ Merromanganese . . .. . ...0....-.... en | ee oe 5 1, 036 
Been, BOP A. MAOING bo occetec ences ccd ccccccecce 13, 764 Fluorspar, acid grade. -.......-.---- Short dry ton___-- 43 1,728 
tools inventory. Lead_...- a tee eee Lae Short ton. _--..... 15 2, 972 
————————— ee Short dry ton_.-.. 4 372 
RE, EROS PEDRO Trcrinnn hin enwcked eetactwens ce 1, 424, 006 ONG ooo. cap redounaketncceas LS ee 16 3, 396 
Act. I a wld PN tetas 2 145 252 
——=_—E—— I i Troy ounce. _-...-- 25 426 
Supplemental stockpile: ! Wee RRRINR INI coe. lest ee ng a gas IRs casas 15 533 
Aluminum oxide, fused, crude.....] Short ton__..--... 101 12, 784 Silicon earbide, crude-..-------- Short dry ton__--- 16 2, 847 
Antimony, metal. ............. ag cr | 7 3, 970 Thoritisn witrate.........s.<cn<.--- PIRI Soe oe 1, 200 2, 720 
Asbestos, chrysotile Short dry ton_-_..- 5 3, 499 DROSS ee padcdctemrudbocieiestxces Short ton........ ll 2, 692 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type_| Long dry ton__...- 1, 702 24, 632 —— 
Re er Bits G00... oceans. Zz 12, 965 Total, supplemental stockpile |...................-]..<..-....- 45, 045 
ROI osc tins cannanicnemninautiae POE Sc ecdonna 1, 146 2, 579 inventory in transit. 
NS aiid ie nt DS orcas 6, 108 10, 287 —— = 
Chromite, chemical grade__..-....- Short dry ton..... 14 9,121 Tee, Tae Bas Vi BGM bose cncc ccc cccccsdescdcctsccecesss 8, 343, 185 
Chromite, metallurgical grade. —aeare EccuGemeaaien 963 153, 881 tration. 





1 Less than 500. 








NoTe.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


2See appendix, for notes relating to reporting of strategic and critical materials 
acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 


price-support loans. The largest part of the 
commodity acquisitions under the program 
result from the forfeiting of commodities 
pledged as loan collateral for which the ex- 
Penditures occurred at the time of making 
the loan, rather than at the time of acquir- 
ing the commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691), 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title II 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 1958, 
in the case of cornmeal and wheat flour, and 
the act of September 21, 1959, with regard to 
sales of livestock feed in emergency areas. 


Defense Production Act Program 

The programs authorized by and certified 
to the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act are 
administered and operated through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

All present and past programs involved the 
acquisition and disposition of agricultural 
commodities or products thereof. Commodi- 
ties acquired are entered in and maintained 
through the inventory accounts of the Cor- 
poration. As the commodities are disposed 
of, the realized gains or losses are recorded by 
CCC as a receivable against the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Administrative expenses of the 
Corporation are recorded in this receivable; 
and interest is computed monthly on the 
total amount of CCC’s investment at the same 
rate per annum as that paid by the Cor- 
poration on its borrowings from the Treasury. 


The net total of realized gains and losses, 
CCC's administrative expenses, and CCC's in- 
terest expense represented a payable item un- 
der the revolving fund. 

The recording of realized gains or losses 
represents a cash basis, inasmuch as the 
amounts recorded represent the net results 
of actual dispositions. Values of inventories 
on hand at reporting date are not included 
in these fund accounts and therefore allow- 
ances for losses are not included. Adminis- 
trative and interest expenses are accounted 
for on an accrual basis. All values are at 
cost. 

When a program is completed, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture secures funds by issuing 
interest-bearing notes to the Treasury and 
reimburses CCC. Interest on the notes issued 
by the Secretary is accrued monthly, com- 
pounded semiannually, as an accrued liability 
of the revolving fund. 
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TABLE 3.—Civil defense stockpile—Inventory under Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 


This report shows the civil defense inventory as recorded in the accounts of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, as of December 31, 1959. 
and Defense Mobilization defines the content of each column as follows: 

Commodity: Composite groups of many different items. 

Unit of measure: Shown only for engineering supply units and hospital functional 


units; not feasible by other composite groups. 


Inventory-quantity: Shown only for 2 items, namely, engineering supply units and 
It is not feasible to furnish quantity 
figures on the other commodity groups because they are composite groups of many 
To report quantities, it would be necessary to list several hundred 


civil defense emergency hospital functional units. 


different items. 
different items, 





Commodity 





Engineering stockpile (engine gener- | 10-mile units. ...-- 


ators, pumps, chlorinators, purifiers, 
pipe and fittings). 

Medical bulk stocks and associated 
items at OCDM locations. 

Medical bulk stocks at manufacturer 
locations, 





1 Less than 500. 


Note.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals, 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Strategic and critical materials stockpiling 
and related programs 
1. National Stockpile 

The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of a na- 
tional stockpile of strategic and critical ma- 
terials. GSA is responsible for making pur- 
chases of strategic and critical materials and 
providing for their storage, security, and 
maintenance. These functions are performed 
in accordance with directives issued by the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. The act also provides for the 
transfer from other Government agencies 
of strategic and critical materials which are 
excess to the needs of such other agencies 
and are required to meet the stockpile ob- 
jectives established by OCDM. In addition, 
GSA is responsible for disposing of those 
strategic and critical materials which OCDM 
determines to be no longer needed for stock- 
pile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and published 
in the Federal Register of December 19, 1959 
(24 F.R. 10309). Portions of this order re- 
late also to Defense Production Act inven- 
tories. 


2. Tin Received From Federal Facilities 
Corporation 

Public Law 608, 84th Congress (50 U.S.C. 
98 note), provided, among other things, for 
the continuation of operation of the Gov- 
ernment-owned tin smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., from June 30, 1956, until January 31, 
1957. It provided also that all tin acquired 
by the Federal Facilities Corporation by rea- 
son of such extension should be transferred 
to GSA. 

3. Defense Production Act 

Under section 303 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. app. 2093) 
and Executive Order No. 10480, as amended, 
GSA is authorized to make purchases of or 
commitments to purchase metals, minerals, 
and other materials, for Government use or 
resale, in order to expand productive capac- 
ity and supply, and also to store the materials 
acquired as a result of such purchases or 
commitments. Such functions are carried 
out in accordance with programs certified 
by the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 


Unit of mcasure 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The Office of Civil 


Inventory-cost value: The dollar value figures on commodities in the civil defense 
stockpile inventory reflect essentially the actual costs of the commodities. 

rtation, delivery, or storage costs are included. 
be qualified by the fact that the total inventory includes Government excess property 
items valued at over $2,000,000 (a little more than 1 percent of the total), which were 
acquired by Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization at little or no cost. 
terials are received into the inventory on 1 of 3 value bases: Items similar or identical 
to items purchased in the open market for stockpile purposes are accepted at the aver- 
age unit cost for similar items purchased; the remaining items are accepted at a current 
fair value, if such has been determined or, at the original acquisition cost to the Fed- 


No trans- 
However, these statements should 


These ma- 


eral Government, ifa current fair value has not been determined, 


{In thousands] 


Inventory, Dec. 31, 1959 | ; 
| Commodity 


Inventory, Dec. 31, 1959 











_ Unit of measure ee 
Quantity | Value Quantity | Value 
ee Se ee ev 
() $6, 210 i| Chemical and biological equipment ._--|---.-.--...---------]---2-2-2-ee- $1,214 
| Radiolovical equipment. .--_......-.-.|. =~. -esacconeceson|-ascuseence~ 6, 168 
i] Civil defense emergency hospital fune- | Each..-.-...------ 2 38, 822 
ivastennesbs 105, 763 |} _ tional units. 
i Réplonishment dunits tor hospitais..- .- 1.5 - cccicacecccasann|--ncaseuases 8, 850 
Jia cndataionwaetetas 34, 544 — 
| Total, civil defense stockpile- ----|-....-............-- ‘eee | 201, 57 


4. Supplemental Stockpile 


As a result of a delegation of authority 
from OCDM (32A CFR, ch. I, DCO V-4), 
GSA is responsible for the maintenance and 
storage Of materials placed in the supple- 
mental stockpile. Section 206 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1856) provides 
that strategic and other materials acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation as a 
result of barter or exchange of agricultural 
products, unless acquired for the national 
stockpile or for other purposes, shall he 
transferred to the supplemental stockpile 
established by section 104(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1704(b)). In addition 
to the materials which have been or may be 
so acquired, the materials obtained under the 
programs established pursuant to the Domes- 
tic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 (50 U.S.C. app. 2191-2195), 
which terminated December 31, 1958, have 
been transferred to the supplemental stock- 
pile, as authorized by the provisions of said 
Production and Purchase Act. 

OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 

Civil defense stockpile program 
This stockpiling program, under authoriza- 
tion of Public Law 920, 81st Congress, section 
201(h), is designed to provide some of the 
most essential medical and engineering sup- 
plies for emergency use in event of enemy 
attack. Materials and equipment not nor- 
mally available or not present in the quanti- 
ties needed to cope with such conditions are 
stockpiled at strategic locations. The Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization stockpile 
procured to date, including medical supplies, 
emergency engineering equipment, and ra- 
diological instruments, is stored and main- 
tained in a nationwide warehouse system 
consisting of medical and general storage 
facilities. 





EXPLANATORY NOTES RELATING TO THE REPORT= 
ING OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
ACQUIRED BY EXCHANGE OR BARTER OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Surplus agricultural commodities in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s price-sup- 
port inventory may be exchanged or bartered 
for strategic and critical materials under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480), and other 
basic legislation, including the CCC Charter 
Act, as amended, Agricultural Act of 1954, 
and the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Except for small amounts which may go 
to the national stockpile, the strategic and 


critical materials acquired by Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the barter program 
are transferred to the supplemental stock- 
pile. 

Direct appropriations reimburse Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for materials so trans- 
ferred from the price support inventory. 

The General Services Administration is 


charged with the custody and management. - 


of strategic and critical materials, and be- 
comes the responsible reporting agency when 
title to these bartered materials is placed in 
the supplemental stockpile. 

For purposes of this report, strategic and 
critical materials acquired by barter appear 
in three inventories, reflecting the stages of 
the transfer of title. 

1. The Department of Agriculture reports 
those to which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration still has title, prior to transfer to 
the supplemental stockpile. 

2. The General Services Administration 
reports those which have been transferred 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation ex- 
change inventory in two parts: 

A. Materials for which title is “in transit’ 
from Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
supplemental stockpile. 

B. Materials for which title has passed to 
the supplemental stockpile. 

Totals for these three inventories, 
shown in this report, follow: 


as 


Exchange commodities held by + 


Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for transfer to the sup- 
plemental stockpile_.....--- 
Inventory “in transit” from 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to the supplemental 
StOGKDING SW. a5 oie a emai - 45,045, 000 
Supplemental stockpile._..... 644, 902, 000 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


The cost value of materials in Federal 
stockpiles in custody of three agencies—De- 
partment of Agriculture, General Services 
Administration and the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization—totals $16 billion. 

A summary of the cost value of the ma- 
terials in these inventories, by agency and 
program, as of December 31, 1959, follows: 


[In thousands] 


Department of Agriculture: 
Price support program: 
Agriculture commodities_._. 
Exchange commodities, stra- 
tegic and critical mate- 


$103, 353, 000 


$7, 349, 095 


103, 353 


7, 452, 448 
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[In thousands] 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 
Defense Production Act pro- 
BRO Kcpancas ieee oa 3 





Total, Department of Agri- 
culture....... hee ee 7, 452, 451 





General Service Administration: 
Strategic and critical materials: 


National stockpile___.---__. 6, 209, 713 
Federal Facilities Corpora- 

tion, tin inventory__----- 9,519 
Defense Production Act pro- 

NN a  eeeilinucin 1, 424, 006 
Supplemental stockpile____. 644, 902 
Supplemental stockpile in- 

ventory in transit--...--. 45, 045 

Total, General Services 
Administration____--- 8, 333, 185 

Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 

bilization: Civil defense stock- 
SE ee keane 201, 570 

Grand total_-.--- arene 15, 987, 206 


These figures were developed in the first 
of a series of monthly reports on the Federal 
stockpile situation to be published by the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The report shows a total of $7.3 billion in 
25 agricultural commodities in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation price support in- 
ventory. Commodities leading in cost value 
include: 

More than 1.1 billion bushels of wheat at 
a cost of 2.9 billion. 

More than 1.2 billion bushels of corn at 
a cost of 2.2 billion. 

More than 7.5 million bales of cotton at 
acost of more than $1.3 billion. 

More than 269 million hundredweight of 
grain sorghum at a cost of $702 million. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


The report shows strategic and critical 
materials in six inventories totaling $8.4 
billion. Of this total $6.2 billion is in the 
national stockpile for which the commodity 
breakdown is classified. Combined figures 
from the other five inventories show com- 
modities (in all grades and forms) leading 
in cost value as follows: 

Nearly 4.9 million tons of aluminum, 
bauxite, etc., at a cost of $422 million. 

More than 84 million pounds of tungsten 
at a cost of $341 million 

More than 4 million tons of manganese, 
manganese ores, etc., at a cost of $275 
million. 

More than 2 million tons of chrome, 
chrome ores, etc., at a cost Of $229 million. 

Twenty-eight thousand tons of titanium 
at a cost of $183 million. 

Nearly 150 million pounds of nickel at a 
cost of $132 million. 

More than 9.9 million carats of diamonds 
at a cost of $127 million. 


CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The report shows the civil defense stock- 
pile of medical and engineering supplies and 
equipment in seven composite groups total- 
ing $202 million. Nearly 70 percent of this 
total is in medical bulk stocks, valued at 
$140.3 million. 





REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
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the Administrator of General Services, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Lyndall G. Beamer, of Illinois, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 8, 
a vice consul of career, and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service; 

Theodore C. Achilles, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Counselor of the Department 
of State; 

Thomas C. Mann, of Texas, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, and Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, to be the rep- 
resentative to the 16th session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations; 

Sigurd S. Larmon, of New York, to ve a 
member of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information; 

Selden Chapin, of the District of Columbia, 
a Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Peru; and 

Ralph J. Blake, of Oregon, and sundry 
other persons, for appointment and promo- 
tion in the Foreign Service. 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission, for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 30, 
1960; and 

Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission for 
a term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1965. 


reports of 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

S.3200. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide that the tax- 
payer’s personal exemption for an individual 
not related to him shall be allowed if such 
individual resides in his home for the major 
part of the taxable year, making special 
provision where such individual is a child 
living with him for the duration of a school 
year; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S.3201. A bill for the relief of Sonja Do- 

lata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3202. A bill to provide extra compensa- 
tion for Sunday or holiday work by employees 
of the Department of Agriculture performing 
inspection or quarantine services; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YarsorouGcH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

S. 3203. A bill to provide for promotion of 
economic and social development in* the 
Ryukyu Islands; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Hawaii 
when he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself, Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
STENNIS, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 3204. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide for the establishment of 
country-by-country quotas for the importa- 
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tion of shrimps and shrimp products, to im- 
pose a duty on all unprocessed shrimp im- 
ported in excess of the applicable quota, and 
to impose a duty on processed shrimp and 
prohibit its importation in excess of the 
applicable quota; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3205. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of recreation facilities in the Elephant 
Butte Reservoir area, New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3206. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of an oceangoing hydrofoil vessel in 
order to demonstrate the commercial appli- 
cation of hydrofoil seacraft; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: 

S. 3207. A bill to eliminate block voting for 
marketing orders; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTIONS 


TRANSFER TO COMMITTEE ON GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS ALL PA- 
PERS OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT FIELD, AND AU- 
THORIZING CONTINUING STUDIES 


Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. MunpT, and Mr. GOLDWATER) 
submitted a resolution (S. Res. 287) to 
transfer to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations all papers of the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor-Management Field, and authoriz- 
ing continuing studies, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





ADLER CONSTRUCTION CO.—REF- 
ERENCE OF BILL TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. HRUSKA submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 288); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 3199) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Adler Construc- 
tion Company,” now pending in the Senate, 
together with all accompanying papers, is 
hereby referred to the Court of Claims; and 
the court shall proceed with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand as a claim, legal or 
equitable, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to the claimant. 





FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR NEUBERGER OF ORE- 
GON 


Mr. MORSE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 289); which was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of the Honorable Richard 
L. Neuberger, late a Senator from the State 
of Oregon, on vouchers to be approved by 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 





KURE BEACH, N.C.—REFERENCE OF 
BILL TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
JORDAN) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 290); which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 3150) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the town of Kure 
Beach, North Carolina,” together with all ac- 
companying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims pursuant to sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28, United States Code; 
and the court shall proceed expeditiously 
with the same and report to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, such findings 
of fact, including facts relating to delay or 
laches, facts bearing upon the question 
whether the bar of any statute of limita- 
tion should be removed, or facts claimed 
to excuse the claimant for not having re- 
sorted to any established legal remedy, and 
conclusions based on such facts as shall be 
sufficient to inform Congress whether the 
demand is a legal or equitable claim or a 
gratuity, and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant, 





EXTRA COMPENSATION FOR OVER- 
TIME WORK BY EMPLOYEES OF 


INSPECTION OR QUARANTINE 
SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to improve the pay of those working 
in Department of Agriculture inspec- 
tional services at the points of entry into 
our country. This long-needed step 
would allow the import-export plant 
and animal inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture premium pay for 
Sunday or holiday work. Premium pay 
for this work is now received by the 
other inspectors who work alongside the 
plant and animal inspectors at border 
and port stations. These, the Customs, 
Immigration, and Public Health inspec- 
tors, now receive premium pay for Sun- 
day work or holiday work. The plant 
and animal inspectors, who hold inter- 
changeable designations with the other 
inspectors, sometimes performing their 
work, receive only regular pay for Sun- 
day or holiday work. This certainly 
does not create desirable morale in the 
border and port stations and it is hoped 
that this bill will correct this situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3202) to provide extra 
Compei..cion for Sunday or holiday 
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work by employees of the Department 
of Agriculture performing inspection or 
quarantine services, introduced by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to furnish, upon a re- 
imbursable basis, certain inspection serv- 
ices involving overtime work,” approved 
August 28, 1950 (64 Stat. 561), is amended 
by inserting the word “Sunday,” between 
the words “night,” and “or,” and by adding 
after the last sentence the following: “Pay 
for Sunday or holiday work shall be com- 
puted on the basis of two times the basic 
hourly rate for each hour of work, in ad- 
dition to any basic pay for that day. Any 
employee required to perform work on & 
Sunday or holiday shall be compensated for 
at least two hours of such work.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall take effect at the beginning of the 
first pay period following its enactment. 





FINANCIAL AID TO OKINAWA 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, @ 
bill to provide for the promotion of the 
economic and social development in the 
Ryukyu Islands. For almost 15 years 
the United States has occupied the 
Ryukyu Islands, of which Okinawa is 
the principal island. Our controlis un- 
der international law; but since April 1, 
1952, almost exactly 8 years ago, we have 
authorized local governmental institu- 
tions to participate in the governance of 
the island group. For the central gov- 
ernment, these institutions include a uni- 
cameral legislature, a Ryukyuan chief 
executive, and independent courts. Re- 
gional and municipal governmental units 
also exercise increasing powers. How- 
ever, the United States has retained 
overall authority, and therefore has pri- 
mary responsibility for the well-being of 
the islands. 

Okinawa has been repeatedly caught 
in the crossfire of international conflict. 
Themselves famous for their peaceful 
ways, the people of the Ryukyus saw 
their islands fortified and defended to 
the death by Japan, during World War 
II. Since the war, the United States, 
in its own defense and that of the other 
democratic powers, has based an im- 
portant part of its air defenses in the 
Ryukyus. It seems clear that we must 
stay there for the foreseeable future. 

The people of Okinawa have both ben- 
efited and been disturbed by American 
occupation. For the most part our oc- 
cupation has been conducive to friendly 
relations. Our military expenditures 
comprise the largest source of jobs and 
income to Okinawans. Under American 
occupation, reconstruction of war dam- 
age has gone forward and the standard 
of living has been raised. Health condi- 
tions have been improved, life expec- 
tancy has been lengthened. 

Given the harsh circumstances of the 
cold war and our essential need for an 
airbase in Okinawa—which most of its 
people understand and accept—we have 
generally acquitted ourselves well. How- 
ever, there is room forimprovement. To 
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make one basic improvement is the pur- 
pose of this bill. 

What is critically needed in Okinawa 
is capital for economic development. A 
young and growing population requires 
more job opportunities each year. Only 
new industries and the expansion of 
long established industries can create 
these jobs and can reduce the island’s 
dependence on U.S. military expendi- 
tures. ’ 

To a limited extent, this capital can 
be supplied from private sources. For 
example, last December a Hawaiian cor- 
poration called Ryu-Sons International, 
formed of young business and profes- 
sional men from Hawaii of Okinawan 
ancestry, was licensed to do business in 
the Ryukyus. The corporation is capi- 
talized at $500,000. It will manufacture 
lacquerware and prefabricated houses, 
and will engage in dredging and land 
reclamation. 

These private investments are lauda- 
ble, and I hope they will multiply. How- 
ever, there is need for massive assistance, 
which at present can come only from 
government sources, the kind we are 
giving to nations around the globe. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we have 
an obligation to reimburse, the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands for services 
performed for the benefit of our Armed 
Forces stationed there—just as we de- 
fray a large portion of the expenses of 
the District of Columbia for services per- 
formed for Federal activities in the 
Capital. If it were not for the presence 
of our military personnel, the public 
health, safety, and other governmental 
programs in Okinawa would be much 
smaller than they actually are. 

The bill I am introducing would sup- 
port these programs of direct benefit to 
the United States, and at the same time 
would help finance economic develop> 
ment in the Ryukyus, by annually ear- 
marking for the island government up to 
$6 million of Federal income taxes with- 
held at the source in Okinawa. In addi- 
tion, all revenues collected by the Gov- 
ernment of the Ryukyus would be cov- 
ered into its treasury. 

Congressional control would be re- 
tained by a provision requiring the con< 
sent of the Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives before retained income taxes could 
be spent on any program costing more 
than $5,000. The only exception would 
be relief from the damage done by ty- 
phoons and other natural disasters. In 
such cases a report to the committees 
would be required within 60 days of the 
emergency expenditure. 

Ample precedent exists for permitting~ 
island territories and dependencies to 
retain Federal taxes collected within 
their boundaries. These precedents in- 
clude similar arrangements made with 
the Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Vir- 
gin Islands, and Guam. In each case 
the effect of the tax transfer was salu- 
tary, both to the economy of the area 
and to the relationship of its people to 
our Government. I am confident that 
the same will be true if this bill be- 
comes law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 
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The bill (S. 3203) to provide for pro- 
motion of economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands, introduced 
by Mr. Lone of Hawaii, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 





AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1950, RELATING TO QUOTAS FOR, 
AND IMPOSITION OF DUTY ON 
IMPORTATION OF SHRIMP 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
LonG], the Senators from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND and Mr. STENNIS], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the establishment 
of country-by-country quotas for the 
importation of shrimps and shrimp 
products, to impose a duty on all un- 
processed shrimp imported in excess of 
the applicable quota, and to impose a 
duty on processed shrimp and prohibit 
its importation in excess of the applica- 
ble quota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3204) to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to provide for the establish- 
ment of country-by-country quotas for 
the importation of shrimps and shrimp 
products, to impose a duty on all un- 
processed shrimp imported in excess of 
the applicable quota, and to impose a 
duty on processed shrimp and prohibit 
its importation in excess of the appli- 
cable quota, introduced by Mr. ELLENDER 
(for himself, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. STENNIS, and Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may re- 
main at the desk until 2 p. m. on March 
18, so that in the event any other Sena- 
tors wish to join as cosponsors they may 
do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
bill would amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to provide for establishment of country- 
by-country quotas for the importation 
of shrimp and shrimp products, to im- 
pose a duty on all unprocessed shrimp 
imported in excess of the applicable 
quota, and to impose a duty on processed 
shrimp and prohibit its importation in 
excess of the applicable quota. 

Purpose of the bill is to assure an 
orderly increase in shrimp imports in a 
manner calculated to protect domestic 
shrimp producers while promoting 
growth and stability in the shrimp mar- 
ket throughout the world. 

The bill directs establishment of initial 
quotas for processed and unprocessed 
shrimp, effective for year 1960. The 
initial quota by country cannot be less 
than actual 1958 imports, or January-— 
August 1959, imports, plus 50 percent, 
whichever is higher. A country with no 
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history of importation would have a pro- 
visional quota of 100,000 pounds of 
shrimp. 

After the initial quota is established, 
the bill provides for a cumulative in- 
crease in country-by-country quotas for 
5 years in order to determine the perma- 
nent quotas for each country. These 
annual quota increases range from 5 per- 
cent annually, compounded, for countries 
exporting more than 5 million pounds of 
shrimp to this country to 25 percent for 
those exporting less than 1 million 
pounds. 

At the end of the 5 years, a permanent 
basic quota for each country will be 
calculated under this formula: First, the 
average annual importations for the 
year's 1960 to 1964, inclusive, not counting 
any year in which there were no im- 
ports; second, a minimum guaranteed 
permanent basic quota not less than the 
actual importation for 1964. 

Imports of unprocessed shrimp in ex- 
cess of quota will be subject to 50 percent 
ad valorem duty. All processed shrimp 
will pay a 25-percent ad valorem duty 
within quotas. 

Virtually all shrimp importations fall 
within the classification of ‘‘unprocess- 
ed” as defined in this bill. 





ELIMINATION OF BLOCK VOTING 
FOR MARKETING ORDERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to eliminate block vot- 
ing for marketing orders. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a brief explanation 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3207) to eliminate block 
voting for marketing orders, introduced 
by Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
WILLIAMS of Delaware is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF BILL To ELIMINATE BLOCK 
VOTING FOR MARKETING ORDERS 


This bill requires that any producer ap- 
proval or disapproval required in connection 
with the issuance or termination of any 
marketing order shall be determined by the 
individual votes of the producers. This 
would eliminate block voting of their mem- 
bers by cooperative associations. 

Paragraphs (8) and (9) of section 8c of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act provide that 
a marketing order may be issued only if the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines that it 
is approved by at least two-thirds of the 
producers by number or volume (three- 
fourths of the producers in the case of cer- 
tain citrus fruits). Other paragraphs pro- 
vide for producer approval of particular pro- 
visions of orders and of the termination of 
orders. 

Paragraph (12) of section 8c at present 
provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may consider the approval or disapproval of 
a@ cooperative association of producers as the 
approval or disapproval of its members. The 
attached bill would amend paragraph (12) 
to eliminate such representation by coopera- 
tives of their members and to require instead 
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that the approval or disapproval of producers 
shall be determined by their individual 
votes. 

Paragraph (19) of section 8c authorizes 
the Secretary to conduct referendums to de- 
termine producer approval or disapproval of 
the issuance of an order. Section 2 of the 
bill would amend paragraph (19) so as to 
require the Secretary to conduct referendums 
in such cases and so as to eliminate a ref- 
erence in paragraph (19) to representation 
by cooperatives of their members. 





TRANSFER TO COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS ALL 
PAPERS OF SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT FIELD, AND 
AUTHORIZATION FOR CONTINU- 
ING STUDIES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, for 
myself and on behalf of the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from South Dakota I[Mr. 
MunoptT], and the Senator from Arizona 
{| Mr. GoLpWATER], I submit a resolution 
for appropriate reference. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution may 
remain at the desk during the day to 
provide an opportunity for two other 
Senators who may desire to cosponsor it 
to place their names upon the resolution. 

The resolution provides for the trans- 
ferring of the files and records of the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Practices in Labor-Management Rela- 
tions to the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and authorizes the 
Committee on Government Operations 
to make a study of the 1959 act and the 
manner in which it is administered, to 
determine if it is effective. I believe the 
committee already has that authority 
and jurisdiction, but the resolution also 
authorizes the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or a subcommittee 
thereof, which would actually be the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, to conduct any hearings or in- 
vestigations in that field which might be 
necessary to make those determinations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and without objection, 
the resolution will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The resolution (S. Res. 287) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the filing of the final 
report of the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field, 
established by S. Res. 74, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, agreed to January 30, 1957, as amended 
and supplemented, all files, papers, records, 
and documents in the possession of such se- 
lect committee shall be transferred to the 
Committee on Government Operations for 
the use of such committee or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof in carrying 
out its functions under S. Res. 246, Eighty- 
sixth Congress agreed to February 6, 1960, 
and under this resolution. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized— 

(1) to make continuing studies of the ad- 
ministration of the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 and such 
investigations as may be necessary for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether such Act 
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and the administration thereof are adequate 
to fulfill the needs of labor, management, 
and the public; and 

(2) to conduct an investigation and study 
of the extent to which criminal or other 
improper practices or activities are or have 
been engaged in in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations or in groups or organizations 
of employees or employers, to the detriment 
of interests of the public, employers, or em- 
ployees, and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such inter- 
ests against the occurrence of such practices 
or activities. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
committee from April 1, 1960, to January 31, 
1961, inclusive, as authorized, as it deems 
necessary and appropriate to (1) make such 
expenditures from the contingent fund of 
the Senate; (2) hold such hearings; (3) sit 
and act at such times and places during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjournment periods 
of the Senate; (4) require by subpena or oth- 
erwise the attendance of such witnesses and 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents; (5) administer such 
oaths; (6) take such testimony, either orally 
or by deposition; (7) employ on a temporary 
basis such technical, clerical, and other as- 
sistants and consultants; and (8) with the 
prior consent of the executive department 
or agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, employ on a re- 
imbursable basis such executive branch per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable; and, further, 
with the consent of other committees or sub- 
committees, to work in conjunction with and 
utilize their stcffs, as it shall be deemed 
necessary and appropriate in the judgment 
of the chairman of the committee. 

(c) The expenses of the committee under 
this section, which shall not exceed $75,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 





WHEAT MARKETING ACT OF 1960— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 10, 1960, the names of 
Senators Moss, Murray, JACKSON, YAR- 
BOROUGH, MANSFIELD, KENNEDY, MORSE, 
ALLOTT, SYMINGTON, SCHOEPPEL, and Mc- 
GEE were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 3159) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to establish a marketing pro- 
gram for wheat, introduced by Mr. CaRL- 
son (for himself and other Senators) on 
March 10, 1960. 





USE OF TELEVISION STATIONS BY 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 10, 1960, the names of 
Senators CasE of South Dakota, CLaRK, 
HARTKE, MANSFIELD, MCGEE, GRUENING, 
BarTLETT, MOss, FULBRIGHT, CANNON, Mc- 
NAMARA, ENGLE, ANDERSON, SPARKMAN, 
YARBOROUGH, HarT, and HENNINGS were 
added as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 3171) to provide for the use of tele- 
vision broadcasting stations by candi- 
dates for the Office of President of the 
United States, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
Nuson (for himself and Senators Mon- 
RONEY, SMATHERS, PASTORE, CHURCH, and 
KEFAUVER) on March 10, 1960. 
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EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
the request of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], and on behalf of the com- 
mittee, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for the filing of reports pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolutions 52, 53, 54, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62, 63, and 91, of the 
86th Congress, be extended to April 15, 
1960. These reports concern certain 
subcommittees of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Article by him for Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette, March 12, 1960, entitled “‘West Vir- 
ginia Undergoing Period of Economic Transi- 
tion Which, When Fulfilled, Will Provide a 
Broader and More Secure Foundation for 
Prosperity.” 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Résumé relating to research needed to 
brighten the economic outlook for the fish 
industry in the Great Lakes region. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “The Christian Impera- 
tive: Heal the Sick and Feed the Hungry,” 
written by him, and published in the Adult 
Student, periodical of the general board of 
education of the Methodist Church, of 
March 1960. 

Article entitled “A Diplomatic Service Sec- 
ond to None,” written by him, and published 
in the January edition of Stentorian, a pub- 
lication of the Public Administration Society, 
City College, New York, N.Y. 





ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF BIRTH OF THOMAS 
MASARYK 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 110 
years ago this month, Thomas Masaryk 
was born in a small Moravian village, 
the son of a poor coachman and his wife, 
who had been a serving maid. In his 
lifetime he became one of the great 
thinkers and leaders in the broad fields 
of philosophy, sociology, and statesman- 
ship, and became the President of 
Czechoslovakia when he had already at- 
tained the age of 69. 

On the very threshold of spring, we 
think of new life, because it is the begin- 
ning of life, rather than the end, which 
is important. So a life was launched 
110 years ago, when the resurrection of 
spring was about to bring a burst of new 
life for that humble country, peopled 
with rugged men and women to whom 
freedom was the most priceless thing in 
the world. 

Thomas Masaryk lived to impress his 
profound wisdom, his vision, and his de- 
votion to freedom upon several genera- 
tions, and became well known in our 
own land as a teacher, philosopher, and 
leader. 
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How fitting it was that when the Post- 
master General authorized a series of 
commemorative stamps dedicated to 
champions of freedom, one such stamp 
was dedicated to Thomas Masaryk, and 
was issued on the 110th anniversary of 
his birth. 

I am sure that this modest act will 
serve as an inspiration to the hearts and 
souls of Czech patriots, not only those in 
the United States, but also those in their 
ancestral land, and will help to keep 
alight the flame of freedom until it shall 
have consumed every vestige of the 
tyranny and the despotism which have 
been imposed upon that great country. 





THOMAS MASARYK COMMEMORA- 
TIVE STAMP—ADDRESS BY REV. 
J. J. PELIKAN, JR. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Reverend J. J. Pelikan, Jr., of the Trin- 
ity Slovak Lutheran Church, of Chicago, 
Ill, was one of the speakers at the 
banquet program of the Thomas 
Masaryk commemorative stamp com- 
mittee, held on Sunday evening, March 
6, in Washington’s Willard Hotel. 

Reverend Pelikan made a brief but 
splendid contribution in a characteriza- 
tion of President-Liberator Masaryk, the 
founder and the first President of the 
first Republic of Czechoslovakia, and in 
well-chosen, expressive words described 
a personality who justly bears the title | 
“champion of liberty.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Reverend Peli- 
kan’s remarks be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
“vas ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


THOMAS MASARYK COMMEMORATIVE STAMP-—— 
ADDRESS BY REv. J. J. PELIKAN, JR. 


Thomas G. Masaryk’s name and life is per- 
manently inscribed in the annals of Czecho- 
slovakia. And now our beloved United States 
of America, and with it the whole free world, 
pauses to do him honor. 

This is because Masaryk was not an ordi- 
nary individual. All his yesterdays can look 
back with asmile. He was the brave Czecho- 
slovak lion who stood his ground in the dust 
of battle, strong and indomitable. Hatred, 
thereby engendered, has passed away, but the 
impact and the glory remains. His was ever 
the motto, “I myself must mix with action, 
lest I wither by despair.” He was his peo- 
ple’s Moses who led them out of the bondage 
and wilderness of a medieval monarchy into 
the pure air of freedom and democracy. He 
breasted the flow of circumstances with a 
most resolute will. And, after the dust of 
battle settled, he turned his penetrating 
mind to things of peace and most skillfully 
guided the Ship of State through all the 
perils of the turbulent sea of mid-European 
strife and jealousy. 

By his philosophy of humanitarianism, he 
made his mark in the world long before 
World War I. The University of Oxford 
knew him as well as the Sorbonne in France 
and the University of Chicago. His system 
of philosophy is world renowned, as are his 
efforts in behalf of the poor, the underprivi- 
leged, and downtrodden. But, above all, the 
world honors him as the father of his coun- 
try who had a tender heart but a will inflexi- 
ble. For this he shall flourish in immortal 
youth. 
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It goes without saying that he was not 
infallible. But we may all profit from the 
lesson his life teaches—strenuously to keep 
in mind the true and lasting good of all the 
people, the salus publica, and that personal 
ambition, popular but passing fancies, and 
nebulous theories are incompatible with such 
public good. Masaryk demonstrated that 
man is able to guide the ship which is in 
the stream, but not the stream itself; that 
we cannot make, much less create, truly great 
things; however, that man is able to observe 
the natural flow of the stream and make 
secure those eventualities which the stream 
has brought to fruition. In other words, 
everything depends upon the ability clearly 
to recognize the boundaries of what actually 
can be accomplished—and then to wager all 
to attain this end for the good of the country. 

For these reasons, Masaryk did not belong 
to any one country; no coterie can claim him 
as its very own. He belongs to everyone all 
over the world who loves freedom, for he 
never gave up, but followed the motto of the 
poet who said, “No change, no pause, no hope, 
yet I endure.” Now that Czechoslovakia, 
like Rusalka in the famous opera by that 
name, “fell into the clutches of the accursed 
elements,” Masaryk inculcates for all of us 
today the utter necessity of knowing one’s 
self and remaining true to the ideal of free- 
dom and democracy, no matter what the 
cost. 

He has erected for himself a monument 
more enduring than brass. 





POTENTIAL POISONS ENDANGER 
YOUR FAMILY—THE NEED FOR 
A FEDERAL HAZARDOUS SUB- 
STANCES LABELING ACT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one of the 
Nation’s major health problems is the 
accidental poisoning of young children 
who swallow common household prod- 
ucts, such as furniture polish, bleaches, 
detergents, and so forth. 

The Public Health Service estimates 
that every year 600,000 children swallow 
household aids left within their reach, 
and about 500 children die each year as 
a result of such accidents. 

In the 85th Congress, I introduced 
Senate bill 1900, a proposed Federal 
Hazardous Articles Act, which was in- 
tended to protect the public against such 
tragic occurrence, by requiring manufac- 
turers to label such articles, so as to 
clearly identify the hazard and the pre- 
cautionary measures which should be 
taken to protect life and health. 

No action was taken in the 85th Con- 
gress, because of the complexity of the 
proposed legislation and the necessity of 
submitting the draft for careful study 
by industry groups, representatives of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the committee on toxicol- 
ogy, of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and State public health officials 
who have been concerned with the prob- 
Jem at the State level. 

Soon after the 86th Congress con- 
vened, I was privileged to cosponsor, 
with the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MaGNnuson] a re- 
vised draft, Senate bill 1283, which now 
has been reported with perfecting 
amendments which have resulted from 
further study by that committee. 

I compliment the chairman and the 
staff of the committee on the excellent 
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work which has been done; and I ex- 
press the hope that the Senate will soon 
act of the proposed legislation, which 
can do so much to prevent future occur- 
rences of the tragic accidents which have 
brought grief to somany American fam- 


ilies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the committee’s 
report be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the Report No. 1158 was ordered 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1283) to regulate the interstate distribu- 
tion and sale of packages of hazardous sub- 
stances intended or suitable for household 
use, having considered the same, report favor- 
ably thereon with an amendment and rec- 
ommend that the bill as amended do pass, 


1. THE PROBLEM 


In a single year, your committee was in- 
formed, there are more than 200,000 poison- 
ings in the United States, resulting in ap- 
proximately 5,000 deaths, and the loss of over 
89,000 man-years. Your committee was told 
there are over 300,000 common household 
products such as furniture polish, bleaches, 
detergents, cleaners, etc., containing poison- 
ous or dangerous substances that lack ade- 
quate warning labels and adequate identifi- 
cation of the dangerous substances, informa- 
tion so necessary to the attending doctor in 
his effort to aid his patient. 

Further, we have been informed by the 
Public Health Service, that as the result of 
the recent national health survey, the Serv- 
ice estimates that 600,000 children under the 
age of 15 will swallow a poisonous or poten- 
tially poisonous substance each year. 

The Federal Caustic Poison Act of 1927 (15 
U.S.C. 401 et seq.) lists 12 chemical sub- 
stances required to be labeled. It is out- 
dated, and your committee hopes the Con- 
gress, by approving this bill, will modernize 
the protection given the public by the 1927 
act. 

2. IN GENERAL 

In 1927 when Congress first required labels 
on caustic or corrosive substances conditions 
were considerably difierent than they are to- 
day. Atthat time there were only a few haz- 
ardous substances used to any extent in and 
about the household. The development and 
introduction of many new substances during 
the postwar years for household use has cre- 
ated a public health problem. These sub- 
stances are widely used and many are essen- 
tial to the public. At the same time, the 
nature of a number of these new products, 
and the frequent introduction of new ones, 
has focused attention upon the need for 
warning the user, whenever the hazards in 
their use are significant. It is no longer 
possible to list, as did the Caustic Poison Act, 
chemical substances by name which should 
have precautionary labeling. At the same 
time, to be meaningful and to accomplish the 
purpose of this bill it is equally important 
that susbtances which, as packaged, present 
only a minor hazard not be required to dis- 
play a series of precautionary statements, 
since the public might quickly learn to disre- 
gard the importance and significance of pre- 
cautionary labeling. 

The standards established in this bill for 
determining whether a substance is or is not 
a hazardous substance are those which are 
generally recognized at common law in civil 
liability cases relating to the seller’s duty to 
warn users of the hazards of his products. 
Thus, substances to be regulated under this 
bill are carefully defined in the bill. These 
definitions are the result of meetings between 
industry groups, the Committee on Toxi- 
cology of the American Medical Association, 
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representatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and State public 
health officials who have recognized the need 
for and have supported legislation on this 
subject at the State level. In addition to 
those States having legislation, other States 
and some cities have adopted regulations to 
meet the same problem. The first States to 
adopt comprehensive legislation on this sub- 
ject were the States of Texas, Kansas, Indi- 
ana, and Connecticut which enacted laws in 
1957. The definitions in these State laws, 
which have had the benefit of 2 years of 
enforcement, are generally consistent with 
the definitions in this bill. 

The testimony of the witmesses at the 
hearing on August 13, 1959, and letters and 
statements filed by various interested persons 
and groups, show a remarkable unanimity of 
support for the principle of this lezislation. 
There appears to be no objection to this legis- 
lation and all suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for amendments to S. 1283 have been 
considered by your committee. 


3. PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The primary purpose of this bill is to es- 
tablish standards for the labeling of hazard- 
ous substances which are used in and about 
the household but which are not regulated 
by existing law. The Federal Caustic Poison 
Act which was enacted in 1927 lists 12 chem- 
ical substances which are required to be 
labeled, when such substances are in a con- 
tainer suitable for household use. This list 
of substances has been found by your com- 
mittee to be inadequate in view of the numer- 
ous new Chemical substances which are being 
sold for household use. 

Economic poisons are regulated under and 
labeled in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act of 1947, as amended. Foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics are subject to the pro- 
visions of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938, as amended. Substances which are 
neither economic poisons nor foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics are not regulated with respect 
to precautionary labeling at the Federal level 
except for the 12 chemicals listed in the 
Caustic Poison Act. 

In recent years legislation has been en- 
acted in several States—Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Texas, 
and Vermont—regulating the labeling of 
hazardous substances suitable or intended 
for household use, many of which are 
shipped in interstate commerce. It is de- 
Sirable that labeling of these substances be 
regulated when shipped in interstate com- 
merce and that the standards and require- 
ments of such labels be uniform. Thus, 
Federal legislation on this subject is needed 
to require uniform labeling of hazardous 
substances for household use to require that 
the labels of such substances: First, warn 
the user of any hazard in the customary use 
of the product; and, second, in case of an 
accident identify the hazardous ingredient 
for the attending physician. 


4. NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The need for this legislation was high- 
lighted, your committee believes, by the 
testimony of Dr. Charles J. Savarese, Jr., 
director of the Suburban Hospital Poison 
Control Center, Bethesda, Md. 

His testimony, given in open hearing, Au- 
gust 13, 1959, follows: 

“Dr. SAVARESE. My name is Charles J. 
Savarese, Jr. M.D., residing at 9812 Old 
Spring Road, Kensington, Md. I am di- 
rector of the Poison Control Center of Sub- 
urban Hospital, 8600 Old Georgetown Road, 
Bethesda, Md. The Poison Control Center 
of Suburban Hospital was established offi- 
cially as of July 1, 1958, by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and the Maryland State De- 
partment of Health. 

“Dr. W. von Oettinger, on my right, is one 
of the foremost toxicologists in the country. 
He recently retired from the National Insti- 
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tutes of Health and he is now acting as our 
consultant. 

“Primarily, poison control centers are de- 
signed for the use of physicians, as an in- 
formation center where they may obtain the 
list of ingredients in various products, par- 
ticularly household products, and the anti- 
dotes. A file is kept which is supplemented 
with additional items monthly by the Na- 
tional Clearinghouse of Poison Control Cen- 
ters. Records are sent to the National 
Clearinghouse of Poison Control Centers. 
Records are sent to the national clearing- 
house from each poison control center in 
order to disseminate the information. At 
present there are approximately 200 such 
centers in the United States and Canada. 

“I appear before this committee today 
for only one purpose—that of a physician 
who is primarily concerned with the preser- 
vation of human life. Before becoming di- 
rector of the new poison control center at 
Suburban Hospital, I gave only passing 
thought to the problems of household 
poisonings, simply lamenting the careless- 
ness of parents when youngsters were 
brought to me suffering ill effects from 
having consumed some common household 
products. Now, because we have kept tab 
on poisonings at our poison control center, 
and because of the fund of information 
made available to us through the national 
clearinghouse, I realize it seldom was gross 
carelessness on the part of parents but 
ignorance. Yes, innocent ignorance on the 
part of a class of people who are better 
educated, who enjoy better than average 
living conditions in my particular area, and 
ignorance because they are not warned by 
manufacturers of products that contain in- 
gredients that may be fatal, particularly 
when consumed by young children. 

“There are over 300,000 common trade 
name items that contain poisonous mate- 
rials, and the huge number of persons who 
are poisoned by them, the large percentage 
of them are children. Furniture polish, 
bleaches, detergents, pot cleaners, cosmetics, 
hair preparations—I could name an almost 
endless list of products such as these [in- 
dicating] commonly found in the average 
home within easy reach of children. I show 
you now but a few of the containers of 
poisonous materials from the 385 cases that 
we have collected in only 1 year’s period of 
operation of our poison control center at 
Suburban Hospital. A substantial percent- 
age of them are household products. Rec- 
ords such as these 385, which represent 1 
year’s work, are carefully kept at the center, 
and duplicates of these forms are forwarded 
to the national clearinghouse for analysis 
and statistical use. 

“You may wonder, ‘Why should a child 
consume something as evil tasting as prod- 
ucts such as these?’ But, oddly enough they 
do. In a single year, 1956, there were over 
200,000 poisonings in this country, with 
5,000 deaths, more than from all the so- 
called dread diseases such as scarlet fever, 
meningitis, polio, diphtheria, combined. 
Poisoning figures can be further dramatized 
by computing that there are 89,761 man- 
years lost in a single year due to poisonings. 
Actually, there are 100 instances of poison- 
ings suffered for every fatality from poison- 
ing. 

“These figures are based on death certifi- 
cates of the Public Health Service and other 
reliable sources. 

“More and more the crying need for legis- 
lation to enforce uniform labeling of house- 
hold products is becoming apparent to the 
physician, and the more enlightened public. 
You may question, ‘But a preschool child 
could not read the label.’ But his parents 
can and thereby will be warned. There has 
been widespread publicity on this subject. 
MD magazine for the medical profession, 
February 1958; the Saturday Evening Post, 
November 16, 1957; the New Yorker maga- 
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zine, May 4, 1957; Hospitals magazine of the 
American Hospital Association; Look mag- 
azine; the Kiplinger magazine, Changing 
Times, July 1957; Health News of tue New 
York State Department of Health, and many 
other publications. Coronet magaine of 
September 1958, in an article, ‘Household 
Chemicals That Kill,’ with the subtitle ‘Lax 
Laws, Carelessness, and Inadequate Labels 
Allow Potential Poisons To Endanger Your 
Family,’ laid particular emphasis on the need 
for uniformity in labeling laws. Every 
article we have read on the subject of poison- 
ings emphasizes this point to a strong degree. 

“In our small way at Suburban Hospital 
we are making an attempt to educate fami- 
lies to the perils that lurk in the kitchen, 
the bathroom, and the bedroom and garage, 
as well as the work environment. Publicity 
goes out regularly to our local newspapers. 
Civic groups, particularly those composed of 
young parents, are addressed on the subject 
by members of our poison control center 
committee, such as Mrs. Angel here, and in- 
variably these young mothers express aston- 
ishment and are appalled to learn of the 
large numerous poisonous products they are 
innocently harboring in their homes within 
reach of children. 

“We have distributed stickers to these 
groups, to be put on suspected products and 
this past spring, through the Board of Edu- 
cation of Montgomery County, we distributed 
7,000 leaflets at the preschool conferences, 
warning mothers of kindergartners of the 
dangers in common household products. 
The Public Health nurses of our county 
have been thoroughly briefed by us in the 
subject. But the proportion of parents we 
reach is, of course, extremely limited. 

“Senator HarRTKE. Let me ask you, Doctor, 
do you have a copy of the leaflet you are 
speaking of? 

“Dr. SAVARESE. Yes, sir; I do. 

“Senator HAaRTKE. We will make that a part 
of the record. 

“(The leaflet follows: ) 


‘““"_ KEEP OUT OF REACH OF CHILDREN 
“*Suburban Hospital 
“ ‘Poison Control Center 
“Oliver 6-6000 


“‘DeaR PARENTS: We want to talk to you 
about poison. In asingle year 240,000 Amer- 
ican youngsters were poisoned, and more 
than 5,000 of them died. Because of the in- 
creased number of accidental poisonings 
among children, particularly in the 1 to 4 
age group, poison control centers have been 
set up throughout the country. Such a 
center was established last summer at Sub- 
urban Hospital in Bethesda, and in the first 
9 months of operation, more than 225 cases 
of accidental poisoning have been treated 
and recorded at the hospital. 

“ ‘Designed primarily as a service for phy- 
sicians, the poison control center has on file 
thousands of cards listing products that con- 
tain poisonous ingredients, giving their anti- 
dotes. The center is located in the emer- 
gency roof of Suburban Hospital, and its 
service is available 24 hours a day. 

“‘Today there are many thousands of 
products on the market containing harmful 
ingredients. No physician could possibly 
carry all the information in his mind. In 
the event that your child has swallowed 
something you suspect may be harmful, con- 
tact your physician immediately, or—if you 
cannot reach him, take your child to the 
nearest hospital, taking the container with 
you. The facilities of the poison control 
center are available to determine the toxicity 
of the material. 

“Advice to parents 

“It’s natural for a young child to put 
everything in his mouth. Unfortunately 
many commoa household items don’t have 
warning labels, but are very dangerous. 
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Your home probably has some of these po- 
tential poisons: 

“‘Medicines (particularly aspirin 
candy-flavored medications). 

“Petroleum products (kerosene, lighter 
fluid, furniture polish). 

“Paint remover (including turpentine). 

“ ‘Detergents and laundry bleaches. 

“Cosmetics (hair lotions, shampoos, nail 
preparations, perfumes). 

* ‘Insecticides. 


“*“Out of reach—Out of sight—Keeps your 
child out of trouble” 


“Check your home, especially the kitchen, 
the bathroom, the basement. Keep all po- 
tentially harmful products out of reach of 
children. 

“‘*Lock up all suspected items. Store po- 
tentially harmful household products on 
high shelves. 

“Do not store things in unlabeled bottles 
or containers that originally had another 
use—particularly not in drinking cups or pop 
bottles. 

“““Never sell a child on the idea of taking 
medicine by telling him it is candy. Aspirin 
is dangerous—12 tablets can be fatal to a 
small child. 

“In administering medicines, read labels 
three times, in a good light. Never ad- 
minister or take medicines in the dark. 
Place bottles on stable surfaces out of reach 
of children. Throw away special medications 
after the patient has recovered.’ 

“Poisoning is the most common medical 
emergency among children. Accidental poi- 
sonings account for 43 percent of all deaths. 
among children between the ages of 2 and 3. 
Realizing this, physicians are greatly alarmed 
at the increasing number of products ap- 
pearing on the market that contain toxic 
ingredients, and are in no way labeled as 
to content and toxicity. We physicians who 
act as heads of poison control centers keep 
pleading with manufacturers of these house- 
hold items that contain potential poison to 
be a bit more open and informative in the 
labeling. 

“Some producers of these items are re- 
luctant to label their product ‘Poison’ when 
it isn’t outright poison. They do not want 
to use the old skull and crossbones insignia 
on labels because it lowers their sales, is 
their argument. Some will not indicate a” 
harmful ingredient ‘for fear of giving away 
the formula.’ Some suggest to the buyer 
that a certain polish, cleaning fluid, or de- 
odorant ‘may be fatal if inhaled or 
swallowed,’ but too many put this in the 
tiniest type which few users ever read. 
Many do not even have a warning label. 

“At present no Federal law compels a 
manufacturer of household and commercial 
products to list the ingredients in these 
products on his labels. This leaves the doc- 
tor in the dark. When a patient comes in 
violently sick, convulsing, or in a coma, 
sometimes hours are spent trying to track 
down a manufacturer to learn what is in the 
new cleanser, or anti-trust compound, so that 
possible treatment may be administered. 
Often the police are called upon to help 
locate the manufacturer of some new lethal 
household liquid or paste. There is strong 
evidence that the toxicity of common house-’ 
hold products is not generally recognized; 
hence many parents delay hours, even many 
days, in seeking treatment for children whom 
they know have swallowed household 
products. 

“The important and sad fact is that each 
of these many deaths and illnesses is capable 
of being prevented. Literally hundreds of 
thousands of poisonings need not have oc- 
curred. Unless we get legislation in this 
country leading to uniformity in labeling 
household products as to toxic content, these 
tragic poisonings will continue and will in- 
crease. 


and 
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“Gentlemen, I deeply appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before this committee 
to present you with a few of the facts of 
the poisoning picture, facts which are over- 
whelmingly substantiated through the na- 
tional clearinghouse for poison control cen- 
ters which act under the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I feel that, 
as a typical poison control center director, 
I speak for all such directors when I assure 
you of our earnest desire to see legislation 
enacted that will help prevent these tragic 
unnecessary poisonings of our children, 
legislation that will create a fair and uniform 
labeling law for household and commercial 
products. 

“Thank you for permitting me to appear.” 





IS PEACE A RED WEAPON? 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
threat of Communist subversion is al- 
ways with us. It is important that we 
recognize that fact; that we disclose, 
when we can, the methocs which Com- 
munists employ; and that we oppose 
those efforts, so we can protect America. 

I know of no one who feels his respon- 
sibility in this area more than does the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonptT]. The Director of the FBI once 
described Senator Munopt as “a fearless 
and determined opponent of America’s 
criminal and subversive enemies.” 

A few days ago I read an article writ- 
ten by the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt] which appeared in the 
March issue of Reporting, a monthly 
publication of the International Council 
of Industrial Editors. The article is en- 
titled “Is Peace a Red Weapon?” In 
it, Senator Muwnprt discloses how inter- 
national communism is assuming the 
pose and wearing the mask of peace- 
maker in many areas of the world, even 
in the United States. The able Senator 
from South Dakota, who is an expert on 
this problem, lays bare the plans, the 
programs, and the progress of the Reds 
in this hypocritical posture. 

This warning is timely. I am confident 
this analysis by Senator MunprT is cor- 
rect. His proposals for strengthening 
the sentiments of Americans against 
communism and for working out means 
of combating them are worth careful 
study. 

The editorial staff of Reporting maga- 
zine share this opinion. In a striking 
editorial entitled, “Lest We Forget,” 
Harry Anderson, vice president of Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors, 
wrote telling to this point. I ask unani- 
mous consent that its text he printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

One of the most respected and authorita- 
tive voices on Capitol Hill is the voice be- 
longing to Senator Munonr, particularly when 
he discusses the Communist conspiracy with 
which he is abundantly familiar. 

In response to a request from ICIE’s legis- 
lation committee (Del Rucker of Washing- 
ton, D.C., chairman), Senator Munpr has 
written the accompanying article for Report- 
ing. It brings the timely reminder to in- 
dustrial editors that communism, while 


making peace overtures on the one hand, 
still remains dedicated to engulfing the 
fruitful life we now enjoy. 

While industrial editors everywhere join 
in the hope that the current flutterings of 
peace are a preamble to a lessening of world 
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tensions, they are also aware of the lethal 
ends to which communism remains dedi- 
cated. 

Realizing the dangers to our way of life, 
to our freedoms, to our individual rights— 
and to the progress we hope to make under 
freedom in coming decades—every industrial 
editor of the free world will want to fortify 
himself with background information of the 
type which Senator MunpT here presents— 
then apply the message as best it may fit 
into his own communications program. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am of 
the opinion that we can never over- 
emphasize the menace of the Communist 
international intrigue. 

It is important that experts in this 
field, such as Senator Munot, of South 
Dakota, call attention to the changing 
scenes and schemes of the Red con- 
spiracy. 

Senator MunptT’s article clearly sets 
forth the story of treachery as it is prac- 
ticed by the subversive elements in our 
country. I commend it to everyone’s 
attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the article written 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT! be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Worp or CAUTION—Is PEACE A RED WEAPON? 


(By Kari E. Munot, US. Senator, of 
South Dakota) 


“I repeat, there is only one way to peace, 
one way out of the existing tension: peace- 
ful coexistence.”—Nikita Khrushchev, For- 
eign Affairs magazine, October 1959. 

The above statement, written by Russia’s 
current strong man, may give to many peo- 
ple in America a feeling of relief from the 
tension of international strife. To some, it 
may come as a gratifying surprise. But, to 
others, it is a statement to be viewed with 
suspicion since it fits the pattern of political 
prophecy announced by the Communists 
nearly 30 years ago. 

In 1931, Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, a top Krem- 
lin leader, told students in the Lenin School 
of Political Warfare that, for the next 30 
years, Soviet Russia would lull the capitalist 
countries into a false sense of security by 
waging a peace movement. He said that 
electrifying overtures and unheard-of con- 
cessions would be offered and, when the peo- 
ple of the Western World let down their 
guard, Communists would smash them. 

The Communist “peace movement” is not a 
1959 innovation. Stronger and more per- 
suasive efforts were made right after World 
War II and during the following years. The 
Stockholm peace petition, which was initi- 
ated in 1960 at the World Peace Congress, a 
Communist meeting, was circulated in almost 
every country of the world. An amazing 
number of people in the United States were 
duped into signing it, unaware or unim- 
pressed by the fact that the petition was a 
highly critical diatribe against the United 
States and its official policies. 

An examination of the names reported to 
be on the petition show that ministers, 
teachers, entertainers, and fraternal organ- 
ization leaders were listed. The Communists 
were adroit enough to slant their argu- 
ments so as to be able to confuse even those 
who ought to have been able to see through 
the sham and fraud of the peace movements 
and petitions. 

Since it has happened, it 1s well to be 
alerted to all Communist peace moves be- 
cause it could happen again—to the point 
where the prophecy of the Communist lead- 
er of 30 years ago could be fulfilled. 
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NOT PEACE BUT THE SWORD 


Nothing clinches the argument that Soviet 
peace programs are fradulent more than the 
Red record of aggression around the world. 
While the right hand of the Communists 
proffers the olive branch, the left hand 
swings the sword of aggression. 

While the Communists were holding in- 
ternational meetings to proclaim the policy 
of nonaggression, cessation of atomic bomb 
tests, and self-determination of peoples, 
Soviet-controlled armed forces were moving 
into areas of the free world, pulling millions 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Hungary was brutally assaulted, the citi- 
zens gunned down in the street, military 
law imposed and a strict dictatorship estab- 
lished. The small Baltic States of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania were physically in- 
vaded and taken over by Red armies. 

Soviet stooges are in control of several 
satellite states in Europe. The people are 
under complete domination of Communist 
law, with no opportunity to hold free elec- 
tions, or to exercise any of the other basic 
human freedoms. 

While the Stockholm peace petition was 
being circulated around the world, Commu- 
nist arms, munitions and men were being 
channeled into North Korea to help in the 
fight againt the United Nations troops. 

Russian troops and Russian munitions 
were used to overthrow the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in China. 

Moscow has used infiltration and intrigue 
to overthrow governments in neighboring 
countries. A fifth column of Reds has been 
successful in such countries as Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania. These sub- 
versives are operating in every country of the 
world and on every continent. The United 
States has not been exempt, nor have our 
Latin American neighbors. Current history 
reveals that these subversives have been ef- 
fective, right on our own doorstep. 

Wherever revolt occurs, Soviet agents are 
on the spot to help in the dissension and up- 
risings, furnishing arms, money, and po- 
litical guidance. This has happened in 
Africa, Cuba, the Middle East, and the 
Far East. 

As this was written, Communist forces 
were moving against free people in Laos, 
Tibet, and India. The stark perfidy of the 
Soviet peace movement can never be more 
clearly outlined. 


SAD EXPERIENCES, BEING SOFT 


It is puzzling—but it is a sad fact—that 
thousands of people who should know better 
have accepted Communist assertions of peace 
and good will. This has extended even to 
heads of government. 

Some who have sown the wind of neutral- 
ism in regard to the Communist menace, are 
now reaping the whirlwind of Communist 
aggression. A good recent case in point is 
the Nation of India. Nehru, as head of the 
Government of India, has been disinclined to 
view communism as a serious threat to his 
country, or to the free world. 

There are many historic instances where 
heads of governments have tried to do busi- 
ness with the Communist dragon and have 
ended up by being swallowed. The situa- 
tion in India points up in a dramatic fashion 
the failure of such a policy of appeasement. 

It will be recalled that India rushed to 
recognize the new Red regime in China just 
3 months after the proclamation setting up 
the people’s republic. India has always had 
@ conciliatory attitude toward Red China 
and has continuously urged that the Peiping 
government be admitted to the U.N. as a full- 
fledged member. 

India’s friendship has been repaid by be- 
trayal. Communists knew that whenever 
they violated India’s borders, Nehru's answer 
would be, “Let’s negotiate.” One wonders 
how long a man can go on sending dip- 
lomatic notes through channels to some- 
one who is giving him a bloody nose. The 
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example is there—being friendly, courteous, 
acquiescent, patient or subservient when a 
Communist steps on your toes just does not 
pay off. 

“SOFT” SPOTS IN AMERICA 

We can ill afford to look askance at other 
nations that have collapsed under Commu- 
nist subversion as long as we lend encour- 
agement to ideas which cause us to drop 
our guard against the international men- 
ace. There are those in this country who 
say that they hate Russian communism or 
any communism existing overseas, but they 
think that communism in the United States 
ts a “political belief’ and that Communists 
are ill-guided idealists who should be tol- 
erated but not condemned. 

These people fail to realize that the Com- 
munist in Peiping, Potsdam, or Peoria is 
guided by the same identical political nerve 
that leads back to the Kremlin brain. All 
are dedicated to the success of interna- 
tional communism and each will gladly sell 
out his own country to help further that 
cause. 

Two questions of current history point 
up prevalent attitudes among certain self- 
styled “liberals’’ who advocate ideas for 
giving Communists added latitude. 

The pressure for recognition of Red China 
is growing, week by week. To those who do 
not follow foreign affairs closely, the argu- 
ments presented in favor of recognition seem 
logical and persuasive. 

Some say we should trade with Red China. 
They say that trade does not denote recog- 
nition and point out that we do trade with 
Russia. 

First, we Officially recognize Russia—we 
do not recognize Red China. It can be 
pointed out, if one wants to justify trade 
with Russia (which I do not) that Russian 
international sins were committed, in the 
main, after we recognized her, and not be- 
fore. 

In the second place, there is very little sup- 
port for the argument that the United States 
would have any favorable balance of trade 
with Red China. The things which we could 
buy are not critical in our economy. The 
things we could sell are critical to Red 
China's economy—and, most important, to 
her military needs. We would be a party to 
strengthening an aggressor nation at a time 
when that country is despoiling her neigh- 
bors and overrunning Tibet and India prov- 
inces in the manner of Genghis Khan. 

It can be argued, but not convincingly, 
that if we trade with Red China we can still 
show strong disapproval of her actions. Once 
we open the gates, it will be taken as a ges- 
ture of acquiescence toward the Peiping Gov- 
ernment. 


EROSION SLOWLY SETS IN 


Another argument put forward by the ad- 
vocates for recognition of Red China is that 
the Communists are there, they are running 
the country, and we can't force them out, 
80 we might as well recognize them and do 
business with them. 

The only force that stands between Red 
China and the rest of the free nations of 
southeast Asia is the United States. 

The independence of a dozen southeast 
Asia nations would be seriously threatened 
by such recognition. Economic pressures 
and political pressures would be applied to 
force them into the Soviet dominated orbit. 
We would be widening the door to the expan- 
sion of communism, but, more important to 
our own national safety, we would lose the 
faith and trust of the free nations of south- 
east Asia who have stood with us during our 
policy of firm refusal to recognize the Red 
China Government. 

Presidents Eisenhower and Truman have 
maintained identical policies of nonrecogni- 
tion of Red China. Both Houses of Congress 
and both political parties in convention voted 
almost unanimously to uphold this policy. 
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However, those who favor reversing this 
policy are steadily erroding the firmness 
which both the Democratic and Republican 
administration have shown. This is defi- 
nitely a soft spot in our country—it is one 
which aids the Communist peace offensive 
because it makes concessions to interna- 
tional banditry. 

Currently Congress is studying the problem 
of what attitude our Government should 
maintain in the matter of issuing passports 
to Communists. Since the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision stating that the 
Secretary of State does not have legislative 
authority to ban passports to Communists, 
Red agents by the score are availing them- 
selves of the new-found privilege of traveling 
abroad under the protection of a U.S. pass- 
port. Legislation has been introduced and is 
before three Senate committees. The bills 
vary widely in the provisions dealing with 
communism. 

PASSPORT FOR SUBVERSIVE EFFORT 


There is one school of thought which says 
that Communists, who are citizens of the 
United States, have a basic right to have a 
passport. Those opposing that idea (of 
whom I am one) say that a Communist going 
abroad is going as an agent of the Commu- 
nist Party, and, therefore, does not deserve 
a passport to help him in his subversive 
efforts. 

At the request of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the State Department gave the Senate 
a list of cases of Communists who have ob- 
tained passports since the Supreme Court 
decision opened the way for them to obtain 
the document legally. A description of a few 
of these cases should enable most Americans 
to decide whether the prohibitions against 
issuing passports to Communists is a good 
one. Here are some of the cases: 


CASE NO. 13 


This person joined the Communist Party 
as early as 1924, and was, at one time, in- 
volved in a scheme of counterfeiting for the 
purpose of financing Soviet espionage. 
Using the birth certificate of a dead Com- 
munist, he obtained a passport under the 
name of the deceased and used this passport 
in furtherance of the counterfeiting scheme. 

Fortunately, he was apprehended, tried and 
convicted but throughout his trial Commu- 
nist Party financial assistance was provided. 
The Communist Party reportedly considered 
this person extremely loyal and following his 
conviction continued efforts were made to 
effect his release. He has now received a 
U.S. passport and is free to travel abroad 
wherever he may be ordered by the leaders of 
the Communist conspiracy. 


CASE NO. 8 


This person, allegedly a Communist Party 
member, was active in Communist-inspired 
front organizations and while enjoying the 
benefits of a U.S. passport, is reported to have 
attended an _ espionage training school 
abroad. She violated the travel restrictions 
in her passport during 1955 when she traveled 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the U.S.S.R. 
While residing abroad, subject married a 
Communist official of a foreign country and 
reportedly will seek to bring this person to 
the United States. 


CASE NO. 11 


This person previously traveled to Commu- 
nist China, the Soviet Union, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia in violation of the restric- 
tions in his passport. He served as a dele- 
gate to the so-called Peiping Peace Confer- 
ence, after which he condemned the United 
States for engaging in germ warfare. 

There are many other cases, but these 
serve as illustrations of what has happened, 
and will continue to happen, as long as we 
have a tolerant view that communism is 
just a domestic political belief and not 
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a@ part of the international conspiracy, work- 
ing against our national interests and safety. 
Communist travel abroad has taken a no- 
ticeable upturn during the last year. A 
number of these Communists have taken 
their passports and have gone immediately 
into areas for which their passports are 
not valid. This further supports the view 
that Communists travel abroad for the pur- 
poses of espionage. In that light, they act 
as foreign agents and do not deserve our 
protection or our privileges abroad. 

A few witnesses before congressional com- 
mittees have said they think that denial of 
passports is a denial of a basic freedom, and, 
in their view, this is more important than 
the question of whether a man is a Com- 
munist. They forget that there is one thing 
more important than guaranteeing all free- 
doms and privileges to Communists, and 
that is our national security and safety. 

If we have complete freedom, we end up 
with anarchy. If personal freedom is para- 
mount to the safety of the group, we would 
have chaos. Orderly government is based on 
the premise that some individual freedoms 
must be restrained in order that basic and 
fundamental freedoms can prevail for all. 


WHAT SHOULD OUR ATTITUDE BE? 


Perhaps this recitation of Communist in- 
trigue is confusing. Granted that peace of- 
fers by Khrushchev may be phony, that 
aggression goes on in spite of pious pro- 
nouncements, that subversion within our 
country continues, what can each citizen of 
this country do to help counter the menace? 

We must remember a few facts: The prin- 
cipal deterrent to worldwide aggression by 
the Soviet Union is the United States; Com- 
munists everywhere, inside and outside our 
country, are dedicated to the overthrow of 
our Government; Communists, everywhere, 
are guided in what they do and what they 
think by the Kremlin; deceit, intrigue, sub- 
version, disloyalty, lying, are all part and 
parcel of the machination of communism. 

Remembering these facts, we can do this: 
See that communism gets no foothold in our 
Government at any level; give support to 
those persons and organizations who strive 
for restrictions which make it more difficult 
for Communists to work in the international 
conspiracy; ask ourselves and our leaders 
what Communist peace offers really mean, 
and insist that peace offers are followed by 
positive action. 

If we maintain a stern attitude toward 
communism at home, we make it more diffi- 
cult for the conspiracy to operate internally 
and internationally. This makes it neces- 
sary for Reds to operate more openly and 
honestly. Then we can judge their attitude 
by their actions rather than by their ad- 
jectives. 

It can be stated categorically that when- 
ever we have shown ourselves to be tough, 
the Communists have retreated and have be- 
come more realistic. This has happened on 
a half dozen important international prob- 
lems, and it is the pattern that should be 
continued. 

This Nation is a nation of people who be- 
long to churches. This high degree of spir- 
ituality is the iron core of our resistance to 
communism. 

It would be ironic if a country like ours— 
built around the great ideal of freedom— 
were to collapse because we did not appraise 
the Communist strategy realistically, or were 
lulled into a sense of false security by Com- 
munist peace offers. 

It is time for us in the free world to quit 
being defensive, apologetic, and mealy- 
mouthed when our system comes under at- 
tack. The most effective antidote to com- 
munism is a program of intelligent, articu- 
late, positive Americanism. Each citizen has 
a sober responsibility to know the facts and 
to do his part in the preservation of our 
great heritage. 
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HEARINGS BY SENATE ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 
- CONCERNING DRUG INDUSTRY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to note the editorial in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
February 26 commenting on certain dis- 
closures before the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee hearing in con- 
nection with the drug industry. One 
significant sentence in that editorial read 
as follows: 

The early Kefauver disclosures of fan- 
tastic markups in individual drugs made 
headlines more than they did sense. 


One reason for my interest in the edi- 
torial is that it supports the criticisms 
I have made from time to time concern- 
ing misleading and unfair exhibits which 
creep into the hearings. 

One of the witnesses before the com- 
mittee was Dr. Austin Smith, president of 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, who subsequently commented on 
the editorial in a letter to the Washing- 
ton Post which was published at length, 
and I ask consent to have Dr. Smith’s 
statement, together with an additional 
statement by Dr. Roland E. Bieren, of 
Falls Church, Va., included as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


The entire medical profession and all the 
allied pursuits that serve it, including phar- 
macy and pharmaceutical manufacturing, 
must surely agree with this sentiment ex- 
pressed in your editorial February 26: 

“Obviously, the companies’ answers to 
these latest charges must be awaited before 
any conclusions are reached.” 

Therefore, speaking for the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, I must express 
my disappointment that you failed to follow 
this excellent advice but instead accepted 
as fact certain misleading and damaging 
charges made against the industry as a whole 
and against physicians in general—charges 
not supported by the facts. 

There is a twofold danger in circulating 
critical opinions that are obviously based 
only on- a reading of the charges without 
study of the facts. First, the patient’s con- 
fidence in the judgment of his doctor can be 
destroyed by implying that physicians are or 
even can be brainwashed. Second, physi- 
cians may become hesitant to prescribe drugs 
that are correct for the patient but perhaps 
discredited in the layman’s mind by mis- 
leading publicity. In either event, the pub- 
lic would be the loser. 

The transcript of the hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
Legislation contains ample evidence that 
many of the critical charges so loosely 
bandied about today are disproved; and 
I commend an impartial study of it to you. 
The pharmaceutical industry, currently un- 
der attack, has not only experienced enor- 
mous growth but has contributed enor- 
mously to the great improvement in the 
health of this Nation and of the world. 
This is evident in the wealth of information 
and statistics that have been presented to 
the subcommittee. 

Consider a few such facts: 

Manufacturers’ prices have held the line 
against inflation with an increase of only 
3 percent on the BLS Index since 1947, as 
compared with an increase of 22 percent for 
all commodities, 
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Such major breakthrough drugs as the 
tranquilizers, the corticosteroids, and many 
important antibiotics are so new they are 
not even included in BLS Wholesale Price 
Index but their prices have come down 
sharply with mass production and consump- 
tion. 

Top governmental health administrators 
credit the tranquilizing drugs with reduc- 
ing the population of mental hospitals. 

The 20 years added to life expectancy since 
the turn of the century are credited in large 
measure to the development of drugs that 
have obliterated some killer diseases and 
taken the sting out of others. 

Science is pressing the crucial search for 
cures for cancer, for heart disease and for 
many other dread afflictions. There is rea- 
son to believe that the drug industry will 
contribute as importantly to the solution of 
these problems as it has to the problems of 
infectious diseases, mental illness, and rheu- 
matoid arthritis. This is possible only if 
the industry’s strength and incentives are 
not impaired so as to limit research, curb 
production facilities, or interfere with physi- 
sian’s prescribing. 

I think your editorial staff should bal- 
ance all the factors before reaching a con- 
clusion about this or any industry—should, 
in short, follow the excellent advice in your 
editorial. In view of the fact that so many 
illnesses are now susceptible to rapid drug 
therapy instead of hospitalization or even 
death, I am convinced we should be talking 
about the low cost of drugs not the high 
cost. 

AUSTIN SMITH, M.D., 
President, Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, 

WASHINGTON, 


On Buyinc Drucs 

Undoubtedly a brand name medicine costs 
the patient more in terms of money paid 
for a prescription. On several past occasions 
patients under my care for serious conditions 
have unexpectedly developed relapses. At 
that time it was my custom to prescribe by 
the generic name of the medicine as is sug- 
gested by your newspaper. In each instance 
questioning brought out the fact that the 
patient had her prescription filled at a dis- 
count store which specialized in bargain 
prices. 

I do not doubt that the generic drug had 
been supplied at a low price but I am cer- 
tain that it failed to meet required stand- 
ards of strength and purity. A new pre- 
scription for a brand name medicine made 
by a reputable pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer promptly produced a return to a state 
of good health in every case. 

ROLAND E, BIEREN, M.D. 

FALLs CHURCH. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee considered the matter of ad- 
ministered prices in the drug industry, a 
question arose in the hearings as to 
whether profits should be considered on 
the basis of net worth or total capital or 
on sales. 

On this point Dr. Frederick L. Thom- 
sen, a competent consulting economist, 
presented his views to the subcommittee, 
and in the course of examination of Dr. 
Thomsen by the very distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxka], the 
Senator pointed out that Dr. Thomsen’s 
statement would have great value for 
reference purposes. 

I believe the statement is of such 
importance as to merit wider currency, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
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that the entire statement be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


COMPETITION AND PROFITS IN THE ETHICAL 
Druc INDUSTRY 


(By Frederick L. Thomsen, Ph. D., consulting 
economist, Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly Legis- 
lation, February 23, 1960) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Senator KEFAUVER, in the opening 
session of these hearings on the ethical drug 
industry you stated that: “What in essence 
the subcommittee is seeking to determine 
is whether the public is adequately protected 
by competition.” 

Since then, many witnesses have testified, 
and your staff has inserted in the record a 
number of interesting exhibits. It has 
seemed to me, in studying the record, that 
many of the points brought out have been 
left hanging in the air, so to speak. The 
time has come to pull together some of the 
economic facts that have been presented, 
together with their implications in terms of 
the objectives of this committee as stated 
by you, and to view them dispassionately 
within the context of an orderly considera- 
tion of conditions of competition in the 
industry. This is the task that I have been 
asked by Dr. Smith to do. 

But since I am testifying in a professional 
capacity, the committee may wish to have 
a summary of my professional training and 
experience. 

I received my Ph. D. in economics from 
the University of Wisconsin, have taught 
economics at several colleges and univer- 
sities, and have held a number of profes- 
sional and administrative positions in the 
field of economic research with special em- 
phasis on marketing and price analysis. I 
am the author of several widely used text- 
books in those fields and am now engaged 
in writing a text on industrial prices. I 
have been professor of marketing at the 
University of Missouri; associate head of the 
Division of Statistical Research of the former 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics respon- 
sible for price analyses and the price situa- 
tion and outlook reports of the Department 
of Agriculture; Director of the Marketing 
Research Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA; and director of re- 
search for a New York City consulting firm 
which specialized in price analyses. Since 
1952 I have been engaged in private consult- 
ing work, with headquarters in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. In the course of this work I have 
conducted a number of research projects in 
drug and medical fields. 

In my testimony I will make no attempt 
to particularize the virtues of the tremen- 
dously important research and resulting new 
health-giving products of the ethical drug 
industry, although economists are said to 
delight in particularizing the obvious. This 
subject has been covered well and rather 
fully by other witnesses. Instead, I would 
like to deal directly and solely with the 
economic questions of competition, prices, 
and profits. 


I. COMPETITION IN THE ETHICAL DRUG INDUSTRY 


In considering the nature of competition 
in the ethical drug industry, let us first see 
who the competitors are. From the testi- 
mony that has been offered, one might get 
the impression that the industry is com- 
posed of only a few large firms. Actually, 
according to the 1954 census, there are 1,255 
companies primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of drugs and medicines. Most of 
these firms produce ethical drugs and those 
which do not are potential producers. 
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A. Concentration 


Ethical drug manufacturers are of widely 
varying size and compete in different fields, 
hence have different facilities and functions. 
Nevertheles, virtually all of them are either 
competitors or potential competitors of any 
other firm. There have been instances of 
small firms getting into the production of 
a successful drug product, changing the 
whole course of manufacturing and finaicial 
operations of the firm and putting it into 
more direct competition with others pre- 
viously predominant in the particular field 
involved. There has been a marked tendency 
on the part of chemical companies and man- 
ufacturers of proprietary drugs to enter the 
ethical drug manufacturing field in recent 
years. 

The relative size or concentration of firms 
composing the industry is indicated by a re- 
port of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. It states that: “Study of standard 
first 4, 8, and 20 company census-based con- 
centration ratios for the 1947-56 period gives 
little cause for concluding that concentra- 
tion in drugs and medicines has become a 
major economic problem.” For pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, which account for about 
80 percent of total shipments of the drug 
manufacturing industry (both as defined by 
the Census Bureau), the share of industry 
shipments accounted for by the first 4 com- 
panies declined from 28 to 25 percent he- 
tween 1947 and 1956; for the first 8 com- 
_ panies, it remained constant at 44 percent; 
and for the first 20 companies, it rose from 
63 to 72 percent. 

These figures indicate that among the top 
20 companies (in volume) the smaller com- 
panies grew at a relatively faster rate. 

The NICB study further states: “With a 
concentration ratio of 25 percent for the first 
four companies, the pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions industry ranked close to the lowest 
quartile of all industries in size of concen- 
tration ratio. Indeed, 300 of the 447 manu- 
facturing industries had higher ratios and 8 
others had the same concentration ratio for 
the first 4 companies in that year (1954).” 

Given the situation described without any 
industry identification, I believe that most 
economists would conclude that a broader 
basis for vigorous competition exists here 
than in many or even most American in- 
dustries. : 


B. Forms of competition 


Competition as it exists throughout most 
of American industry and commerce today 
under the free enterprise system takes three 
different forms: 

(1) “Price competition,” which is the at- 
tempt to increase earnings by increasing 
sales through lowering prices, or to increase 
earnings by raising prices. Such price 
changes may affect sales of an individual 
firm in either or both of two ways: 

(a) By affecting the total consumption 
of the product by ultimate users. 

(b) By affecting the proportion of total 
sales obtained by the individual firm. 

(2) “Utility competition,” which includes 
all kinds of research and development in- 
tended to expand total demand for the prod- 
ucts produced by the firm, or its products 
relative to that of competitors, by enhancing 
the usefulness of the products. 

(3) “Distribution competition,” which in- 
cludes obtaining wide physical availability 
of the product, advertising, personal selling, 
education, and a variety of other services, 
such as the extension of credit. 

So far as the seller is concerned, these 
three forms of competition are interchange- 
able. All are designed to have the same ef- 
fect, that is, to increase the net revenue of 
the firm by increasing sales at the existing 
or a lower price or permitting the same sales 
at a higher price. Each of these forms of 
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competition has a cost to the competitor. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual firm, a decrease in price, an increase in 
research expenditures to improve the utility 
of the product, or an increase in distribution 
expenditures, represents a cost. The deci- 
sion as to which form to use in a given case 
depends upon the anticipated effect of the 
cost increase upon sales and the net revenue 
of the seller. 

From a social standpoint, also, there is 
no special or peculiar merit to any one of 
these forms of competition. It is quite er- 
roneous, for example, to view price competi- 
tion as the only or even a particularly de- 
sirable form, as seems to be implied by some 
of the statements that have been made in 
the course of this committee’s deliberations. 
Depending upon the circumstances, it is 
often more advantageous to the public for 
a manufacturer to incur a given competitive 
cost in the form of an expenditure for util- 
ity competition than as a cost to him of 
lowering the price per unit charged for the 
product. To dwell upon price as the only 
or even the main benefit that consumers ob- 
tain from competition is to overlook the 
most important advantages that the public 
has derived from competition. If this were 
not so, we would still be driving Model T 
Fords and using Model T drugs. 

Let us suppose, for example, that at the 
end of World War II the leading firms of the 
drug industry had been run by executives of 
limited vision out to grab as much of the 
prevailing market for existing products as 
they could get, solely by cutting prices, while 
holding their expenses for research and dis- 
tribution toa minimum. Under these condi- 
tions, prices of some drugs might have been 
lower during the intervening years than they 
were. However, the emphasis on price com- 
petition would have precluded the vast ex- 
penditures for research and distribution 
which were made during the intervening 
years, and we would today be lacking the 
bencfits of hundreds of important new drug 
products that have played such a large part 
in the reduction of disease and extension of 
the lifespan during these decades. 

Can there be any doubt that the general 
public has benefited much more from the 
fact that competition in the drug industry 
has taken partly the form of utility and dis- 
tribution competition, rather than wholly 
price competition? 

Let us suppose that at the end of the war 
the drug industry had been treated as a 
public utility, with prices and profits regu- 
lated on the basis of direct production costs, 
plus a limited profit, on drugs then being 
produced. 

I shudder to think, having reached the 
age at which longevity has a special appeal, 
cf how many diseases I might now be liable 
to incur without any suitable drug therapy 
and with a correspondingly dismal prognosis. 

To say that any one of these three forms 
of competition is superior to the others, or 
that it is more a measure of the vigor of com- 
petition existing in an industry, or that it is 
productive of greater social benefits, is com- 
pletely erroneous. 

Nothing in what has been said about the 
great benefits derived by the public from 
utility and distribution competition should 
be interpreted to imply that there has been 
any lack of price competition in the industry. 
The history of the drug manufacturing in- 
dustry bears striking evidence of the exist- 
ence of price competition. Various witnesses 
in these hearings have brought out the fact 
that wholesale drug prices have not incerased 
as much as (a) industrial commodity prices, 
(b) other costs of medical care, and (c) in- 
comes of consumers. ‘Real’’ prices of drugs 
sold by manufacturers, in terms of almost 
any appropriate measure, have declined. I 
will not burden you or the record with repe- 
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tition of these convincing data. Suffice it to 

say that the record shows that, on a compar- 

ative basis, drugs are cheap. They cer- 

tainly have not contributed to the inflation _ 
of prices that has been of so much concern’ 
to us all. 


II, PROFITS IN THE DRUG INDUSTRY 


In the preceding analysis I have shown that 
strong competition does exist in the drug in- 
dustry, and that this competition has been 
responsible for much of the tremendous prog- 
ress that has been made in recent years in 
developing new products and therapies, and 
for making physicians acquainted with these 
rapid and multitudinous new developments. 
I am sure that even the severest critic of the 
drug industry must admit that without this 
intense competition among the producers of 
ethical drugs, progress in medicine would 
have been immeasurably slower and mil- 
lions of people who at this very moment are 
enjoying life and health would be suffering 
from serious diseases or moldering in their 
graves. To bring this point home to you 
more forcefully: if there are 400 people in 
this room, 12 of them would not be alive 
today if they had not benefited by the mod- 
ern drug advances that have occurred since-~ 
1937. 

But, you may say, granted that competi- 
tion exists, and in important respects is in- 
tense, is it of a kind and degree sufficient 
to hold profits, and hence prices, within 
reasonable bounds? Actually, the criti- 
cisms of the industry, both direct and im- 
plied, that appear in the records of these 
hearings seem to be based largely upon. 
this question of profits, which it seems 
some of you consider unduly high. Would 
it not be better, you have asked, if profits 
and therefore prices to consumers were 
lower? To this and associated questions I 
shall now address myself. 


A. Profitability of individual products 


Much of the testimony concerning profits, 
and comment thereon, has related to indi- 
vidual products. Certain costs of bulk ma- 
terials, packaging charges, and selling prices 
have been used to indicate so-called profits 
for these particular products. 

Nearly all this testimony relating to 
specific products has dealt, not with profits, 
but with margins or markups, which are 
altogether different things. 

A profit is a total gross return minus 
total expenses. Any attempt to arrive at a 
total or per unit profit on an ethical drug 
item is foredoomed to failure, because most 
of the expenses or costs that must be de- 
ducted from gross returns, on either a total 
or per unit basis, are not separable, but 
“joint” costs. There is no satisfactory basis 
for allocating these joint costs to individual 
products. 

If a rational system of allocating joint” 
costs among all the ditferent products pro- 
duced and sold by any one manufacturer 
were available, the picture with respect to 
apparent margins, markups, or what have 
been erroneously viewed as individual prod- 
uct profits, would be entirely different from 
that indicated by certain superficial figures 
which have been considered by the commit- 
tee. We would no longer find the ridiculous 
percentages of alleged profits on individual 
products to which so much headline atten- 
tion unfortunately has been given. 

Despite these complications involved in 
even roughly approximating the margins or 
“profits” realized on individual products of 
& drug manufacturer, there is no doubt that 
some of these products are much more prof- 
itable than others. 

If these joint costs could be allocated, it 
would be found that the products yielding 
the highest profit margins are those that 
are (1) new, and hence not yet “copied,” 
(2) for which no close substitutes are now 
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available, and (3) for which a widespread 
need exists. As time and competitive re- 
search progresses, fully or closely substi- 
tutable products will be developed and mar- 
keted by other firms, and/or the product 
will be made wholly or partially obsolete by 
the discovery of generically different prod- 
ucts serving the same purpose better. This 
happens in practically every case, as evi- 
denced by the extremely high rate of ob- 
solescence. Thereafter, the formerly highly 
profitable product is either discontinued or 
becomes one of the many also-rans included 
in the product mix of any company. 

Economists refer to unusual profits made 
on pioneering products, or as a result of 
pioneering development of more efficient 
production of marketing methods, as “profits 
of innovation.” The profits of innovation 
are temporary, persisting only until competi- 
tors duplicate the product, develop a better 
one, or, if the source of the profits is a su- 
perior process, adopt the same methods. 

Profits on some drug products will appear 
high to some if price-cost comparisons are 
restricted to the early stage in their life cycle 
when the products are unique and the de- 
mand is at its peak. By the same token, 
profits and prices on some drug products 
would appear low if measured later in their 
life cycle when substitutes have been de- 
veloped and demand has fallen. Even lim- 
ited price-cost and profits comparisons can 
only be made over the whole life cycle of a 
product. 

At any one time, the product mix of any 
ethical drug manufacturer consists of many 
different products in all phases of develop- 
ment, marketing, and obsolescence. Some of 
the products in this mix are new, the result 
of years of planning, researching, confer- 
ences, laboratory work, pilot plant operation. 
If they fill a widespread need they may give 
rise to large sales and better-than-average 
profits. Without the anticipation and reali- 
zation of these profits of innovation practi- 
cally none of the continuing research by 
manufacturers necessary to provide new 
therapies and to support constantly improv- 
ing medical practice would or could be un- 
dertaken. 

Other products, as a result of obsolescence, 
competition, or limited need, are barely hold- 
ing their own, or are even being handled at a 
loss, retained primarily to offer to pharma- 
cists, the medical profession and their pa- 
tients, a@ necessary component of some pre- 
scriptions. 

Obviously, the situation with respect to 
any one or a few of these products cannot 
be taken as representative of the whole, even 
if that situation, profitwise, could be prop- 
erly pinpointed without the difficulties pre- 
sented by joint costs and other obstacles that 
have been described. It would be as silly to 
judge the profits of the drug industry by 
high margins for a selected few products as 
to judge the profits of the automobile in- 
dustry by profits made on Cadillacs. 

If rates of return on individual drug prod- 
ucts are compared with overall company 
profits, it is clear that the product successes 
singled out for committee attention do not 
adequately describe the whole range of suc- 
cesses and failures of the individual drug 
firm. Any attempt to use individual prod- 
uct profits to reflect profits on the many 
products supplied by the individual drug 
firm is in error. This procedure misrepre- 
sents the average profit component of drug 
prices. It completely overlooks the fact that 
the continued existence of a firm depends 
upon balancing no return or lower return, 
mature products with higher return, unique 
products. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the 
only way in which the profits of the drug 
industry can be measured is by looking at 
these costs, gross returns, and profits as a 
whole. The profit figures for individual 
products that have been paraded before this 
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subcommittee by staff members may be 2 
way of raising questions, but they can be 
misleading to many. They can build up 
false hopes in the public mind that signili- 
cant decreases in drug prices can be effected 
by decreasing these profits. Let us now see 
if more light can be thrown on this ques- 
tion by examining aggregate or average 
profits. 


B. Profits on invested capital or net worth 


Profits stated as so many dollars are mean- 
ingless in themselves. Some point of ref- 
erence is required in order to give such dol- 
lar figures significance. In going over the 
record of the subcommittee’s hearings I have 
noted that a point of reference frequently or 
even most used has been either net worth 
or invested capital. 

When I see data such as those that have 
been introduced relating to profits as a per- 
centage of either invested capital or net 
worth, I wonder whether the effect of some 
of this testimony will not be to confuse 
rather than enlighten. Such comparisons 
may be meaningful to an investment analyst 
for certain purposes, or to a banker consid- 
ering credit arrangements for a drug com- 
pany; but they have no relation at all to the 
question of how much, if any, drug prices 
might be reduced by the reduction or elimi- 
nation of profits. 

Let us take an extreme example outside of 
manufacturing industry to make the point 
quite obvious. A hardware store with an in- 
vestment of $150,000 and a law firm with an 
investment of $12,000 may each be grossing 
$600,000 per year, with a profit of $30,000, or 
5 percent of sales in each case. Expressed as 
percentage of investment this would be 20 
percent for the hardware store and 250 per- 
cent for the law firm. The comparison obvi- 
ously is meaningless. Some businesses re- 
quire a large inventory of fixed assets such as 
land, buildings, and equipment, or raw ma- 
terials and finished or purchased products, 
or both. Other businesses have very little 
money tied up in such physical properties. 
Any comparisons among them of profits as a 
percentage of investment are simply figures 
without meaning except for certain very lim- 
ited purposes that are not included among 
those for which they have been used. 

Let us look at two more illustrations. Let 
us take the case of two firms, A and B, not 
necessarily in the same business, for which 
we may be trying to judge the “reasonable- 
ness” of profits made: 
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Now, the untrained person, given only the 
information that sales of the two firms were 
equal, but firm B made twice as high a rate 
of profit on its investment as did firm A, is 
likely to form the opinion that firm B must 
have much higher profit margins on sales. 


Actually, his profits per dollar of sales are. 


only one-half of 1 percent, or one-fifth 
those of firm A. Even if they were elimt- 
nated entirely the buyers of the firm's prod- 
ucts would hardly notice the difference. 

I do not wish to labor the point, but the 
subcommittee has so frequently been con- 
fronted with such meaningless data, and the 
latter have apparently been misunderstood 
even by members of the drug industry, that 
it will be well to clinch the point with 
another, more detailed example. 

The following hypothetical data (table 1) 
may be used to represent three different es- 
tablishments, let us say grocery supermar- 
kets. The principle is applicable to all 
business. 
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TABLE 1 
ae 
Store A | Store B | Store C 

Owns building, $100,000 

mortgage, net invest | 

ment__- a ft 0 GOOF ccecscscclscicoteess 
Owns building, no | 

GO, WRUIO. - co eccwces luce ....| $180,000 (a) 
Stock of goods, value.-.| 50,000 | 50,000) $50,000 
Total capital ...-.-----] 230,000 | 230,000 | 50,000 
Net worth..........-.-- ; 130,000 | 230, 000 30, 000) 
Annual sales _.....| 900,000 | 909, 000 , 900,000 
Interest on mortgage | RNR epee scl owas ea 
Cost of building miain- | | | 

tenance : i 9,000 | 9,000 |... ie 
Annual rent bates Preeke cents | 18,000 
Other annual operating | | 

O\perses | S87,000 | 887,000 837, 000 
Total annual expenses_.| $61,000 | S46, 000 S55, 000 
Net profit after taxes | 49,000 | 34,000 45, 000 
Net profit as percent of | | | 

tS eee . 5.4 6.0 | 5 
Net profit as percent of | 

total capital —. ed 21.3 23, 5 wy 
Net profit as percent of | 

eC WON. - oh cenesee 37.7 | 23. 5 W) 

1 Siore C rents building, no investments, 

Store A owns the $180,000 building in 


which it is located, on which there is a 
mortgage for $100,000 requiring $5,000 an- 
nual interest. Annual cost of building 
maintenance is $9,000. Store B owns the 
building outright, with no mortgage or in- 
terest to pay and with the same building 
maintenance cost. Store C rents the build- 
ing, paying $18,000 per year but incurring 
no building maintenance cost. All three of 
the stores have a stock of goods valued at 
$50,000, giving a total capital for the three 
stores of, respectively, $230,000; $230,000; 
$50,000. But their net worth is, respect- 
ively, $130,000; $230,000; $50,000. Annual 
sales for all three stores are $900,000, and 
total annual expenses other than building, 
$837,000. Total annual expenses are: Store 
A, $851,000; store B, $846,000; store C, 
$855,000. This gives a net profit of, re- 
spectively: $49,000, $54,000, $45,000, repre- 
senting, as a percentage of sales: 5.4, 6, 5. 
But net profit as a percentage of total 
capital is, respectively: 21.3, 23.5, 90. 
Profits as a percentage of net worth are: 
37.7, 23.5, 90. 

This example, which is by no means ex- 
treme, but representative of situations com- 
monly encountered in business, shows how 
impossible it is to draw any conclusions re- 
garding profits in relation to prices by re- 
ferring to profits per dollar of capital or 
net worth. In the above example, all three 
stores handled exactly the same merchan- 
dise at exactly the same costs other than 
rent, a minor item, and sold at exactly the 
same prices; yet the profits per dollar of net 
worth for store C were nearly four times 
higher than for store B. 

Gentlemen, the primary significance of 
such data on profits per dollar of capital 
or of net worth, so far as this subcommittee 
is concerned, is whether or not they are 
sufficient to attract or retain enough capital 
in the industry to give it the means to 
perform the functions expected of it by 
the public. It has been largely by the use 
of retained earnings that the technological 
growth of the drug industry, its new drugs 
and new therapies, have been financed. On 
this point, Messrs. Donald B. Woodward and 
Banks T. Adams, Jr., have prepared a report 
to the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation which has been made available to 
you. 

Frankly, gentlemen, for the principal pur- 
poses of this committee, which are related 
to drug prices, I would consider all such 
measures of net profit as a percentage of net 
worth as being almost meaningless. I be- 
lieve that any objective economist would 
agree with what I have said on this subject. 

So, gentlemen, may I now address my re- 
marks to profits per dollar of sales. 
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C. Great variation in profits among indi- 
vidual companies and from year to year 


Profit rates among companies in almost 
any industry vary widely, due to differences 
in managerial ability, the caliber of per- 
sonnel built up over the years, and the 
other circumstances conditioning their op- 
eration. In automobiles, for example, some 
companies went on to make large profits 
while many others were dropping by the 
wayside for lack of profits. Over 90 percent 
of independent retail establishments are 
said to fail within a few years, whereas 
others in the same kind of business prosper. 
Even farmers differ tremendously in the 
financial results of their operations. Sim- 
ilar disparities exist in the drug industry. 

To use the profit figures of any one com- 
pany or several individual companies, with- 
out taking into account these differing cir- 
cumstances, as indicative of conditions in 
the industry as a whole can be as misleading 
as using the profits of a single product as 
representative of the operations of a single 
firm. I realize that the temptation to do s0 
is great, since individual companies, like 
individual products, furnish striking cases 
in apparent support of points one would like 
to make. At least, we can all recognize the 
danger and try to avoid drawing wrong con- 
clusions or creating misleading public im- 
pressions by generalizing on the basis of 
operations not representative of the industry. 

Because of these differences among com- 
panies, profits per dollar of sales as reported 
in different analyses of the drug industry 
differ considerably, according to the com- 
panies included. The study by Woodward 
and Adams, of the 10 companies for which 
figures are available, shows profit margins 
for each of the years 1947-58. 

Profit margins vary substantially from 
year to year as well as from firm to firm. 
The study shows a variation in the profit 
margins from 9.4 percent in 1953 to 15.7 
in 1948. The year 1958 was one of the higher 
ones, and hence should not be used as repre- 
sentative, even though it is the last year for 
which data were available to the committee. 
Profit margins declined from 1957 to 1958 
and again from 1958 to 1959, and in all these 
years were significantly lower than for the 
years 1947 through 1950 and for the prewar 
years. The average for the years 1951-55, 
after the industry had about gotten over the 
dislocations of the war years, may be about 
as representative as any for at least the 
larger companies carrying broad lines of 
ethical drugs. For the 10 companies in- 
cluded in the PMA study the profit margin 
was 10.5 percent, for the years 1951-55; 
for the 10 years 1949-58, which include sev- 
eral of the higher postwar years and the 
unusual years of 1957 and 1958, the average 
was 12.2 percent. For 1959, the figure for 
8 of the 10 companies so far available was 
12.8 percent compared with 13.8 percent 
for 1957. 

The variation in profit margins from firm 
to firm is also great. Among the 10 com- 
panies in the study these margins in 1958, 
the latest year for which all 10 companies’ 
data are available, ranged from a low of 6.5 
percent to 16.8 percent. 

These variations clearly indicate the dan- 
ger of using data for one or a few firms or 
years to represent the industry. 


D. “Reasonableness” of profits per dollar of 
sales 

The words “reasonable” and “fair,” as 
applied to profits, are not economic concepts, 
and not capable of objective appraisal. But 
we can seek to explain why profits are what 
they are, and thereby be in a better position 
to exercise our necessarily subjective judg- 
ment about them. 


E. Variations in profits among industries 


Profit margins vary widely among different 
industries, as shown by table 2, taken from 
@ study by Cottle and Whitman. These 
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figures are for the years 1951-55; these most 
comprehensive materials for this completely 
objective study do not extend beyond this 
period, and this is a fairly representative 
economic period. 

There are many reasons for the great varia- 
tion in profit margins among industries. 

Most of these may be included in one of 
four categories: (1) turnover; (2) degree of 
risk; (3) circumstances such as growth rate 
and position on the industry cycle, if any; 
and (4) external conditions such as the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Of these, one of the most important is 
turnover of both inventory and capital. This 
may sound surprising to the layman, but not 
to any businessman or economist who has 
observed the importance of this factor. Any 
business with a high turnover may make a 
very small profit per unit or per dollar of 
sales and still accumulate a respectable total 
by income tax time. The same applies to 
different lines of products. 

Cottle and Whitman (p. $1) have given 
rates of turnover of total capital for the 
industries included in table 2. If rates of 
profit given in this table are plotted against 
the corresponding turnover rates for the re- 
spective industries, a very substantial degree 
of correlation is observed. The relationship 
also appears to be definitely curvilinear; i1.e., 
the lower the turnover rate the greater the 
proportionate effect upon profit margins of a 
change in such rate. 

When the profit margins shown in table 
2 are adjusted by readings from the curvilin- 
ear regression depicting the above relation- 
ship (see the second column of table 2), 
they appear entirely different. The appar- 
ently low profit margins now closely ap- 
proach the average, and the higher ones do 
likewise. The previously apparent discrepan- 
cies among industries disappear to a sub- 
stantial degree. The factor of turnover, in 
fact as well as in theory, has partly explained 
why some industries have relatively high 
profit margins and some have relatively low 
ones. 


TABLE 2.—Average net profit margin, 1951-55 












Unad- Ad- 
justed 2 | justed # 
ON a oa cvebcicecatacas dace 15.1 9.6 
Wrasse iccoietmedooeasaeesscuad 12.0 8.2 
PiGiOd OVOUSS coc cusecauscouuwos 10.1 7.5 
ODOMCAIS 3-2 conto os ccnuoautc 9.5 6.1 
Building materials. .-........--.-- 9.2 5.0 
Paper and allied products_....-..- &.8 6.3 
Proprictary dttigs...<=---......<.- 7.8 3.5 
Cori products. o2i665<65—.scnewse 7.4 5.7 
Po er 6.6 8.4 
ee ean ee aan aa 6.5 | 4.4 
General industrial machinery - - - -- 6.2 5.5 
Gisss contaiiers....2s- <2. ccc ck 5.6 5.2 
Electrical supplies and equipment_ 5.4 5.7 
Toilet preparations and soap_.---- 5.3 | 5.4 
Agricultural machinery - teas 5.2 | 2.9 
Automobile parts and accessories. 4.7 | 5.9 
POH ha ae nc oawaweeenunaesie 4.6 | 4.7 
Mat order HowUses.2 <5 225-52. +e 4.4 | 4.8 
IGREULeS: 5. sc cactcasescaccaeanes 4.4 | 3.1 
WONG eo ea eta ccacadewcsaue 4.3 2.6 
Metal containers: <. -<.ccssic-<sc.- 4.3 | 3.5 
Limited-price variety. .......-.--- 4.0 | 3.7 
Wextiletateies. 3.255 oe 3.8 | 2.5 
Radio and television. .......---.-- 3.6 | 5.3 
Packaged foods. ........------ 3.4 4.8 
Apparel and aceessory chains 3.3 | 6.4 
(Oe aeuecuccuce 3.0 7.8 
Department stores 2.8 | 3.5 
Dairy products oe 4.5 
Grain mill products_..- 1.9 | 4.8 
Grocery chainstores..—...-- 3 1.0 6.5 
WECHUDACKING. «cos cccecccccencen 6 | 5.5 





1 Net profits afier taxes as percent of sales. 

2 Cottle & Whitman, “Corporate Earning Power and 
Market Valuation, 1935-55, Duke University Press, 
1959, p. 30. 

3 Adjusted for values of curvilinear regression of profit 
margins on rates of total capital turnover by adding 
algebraically, to the average for all industries, the devia- 
tions from the corresponding regression values. 


Contrary to what might be expected with- 
out more thorough examination of the in- 
dustry, ethical drug firms have a relatively 
slow annual turnover of capital (only 1.30) 
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compared with the lowest of the industries 
included, copper (0.72) and, the highest, 
grocery chainstores (8.54). In other words, 
for the ethical drug firms included in the - 
PMA study, annual sales were only 30 percent 
greater than capital, or it required $1 of 
capital to support each $1.30 of sales. This 
serves to explain in large measure the rela- 
tive position of the ethical drug industry in 
regard to profit margins. 

If satisfactory quantitative measures of 
the three other groups of factors affecting 
margins were available, and time permitted, 
they could be used in a multiple correlation 
analysis to explain the differences in profit 
margins among industries not accounted for 
by capital turnover. If this procedure were 
carried to a completely logical and statistical- 
ly successful conclusion, all of the adjusted 
figures shown in the second column of table 
2 would be the same, namely, the average 
figure (5.5). 


F. Profits in relation to prices 


It has been shown that profits as a per- 
centage of net worth cannot be used to draw 
significant economic conclusions in relation 
to possible reductions in prices. It has been 
shown, also, that profits per dollar of sales 
(profit margins), although higher for the 
drug industry than for some other industries, 
are largely explainable in terms of factors 
common to all industries. Neither of these 
measures of profits, on a relative basis, has 
any significant economic relation to the 
question of how much drug prices might be 
reduced by reduction or elimination of 
profits. However, some light may be thrown 
on this question by consideration of absolute, 
as opposed to relative, profit margins. 

According to data obtained by your com- 
mittee from 20 firms for the year 1958, the 
average profit was 13.1 percent of sales. It 
has been shown that 1958 was an abnormally 
high-profit year, as was 1957. For the period 
1951-55, the Cottle and Whitman figure was 
10.1 percent and the Woodward-Adams figure 
for the larger group of companies was 10.5 
percent. For the 10-year period 1949-58, the 
profit margin was 12.2 percent for the latter 
group. But this is on manufacturers’ sales. 
Significant costs are incurred after the manu- 
facturer sells the drug to the trade, reflecting 
the high standards that the consumer de- 
mands of the entire medical services industry. 
Drugs cannot be handled in the trade in the 
same manner as nails or sugar, and trade 
markups necessarily are higher than for such 
staple commodities. Although I have no 
specific data on this point, I believe it may 
be said with confidence that the price paid 
by consumers for prescription drugs, after 
the wholesaler’s and retailer’s markups have 
been added, is at least twice that received by 
the manufacturer. So it is evident that 
manufacturers’ average profit per retail dollar 
paid for drugs is roughly 6 percent. 


G. Elimination or reduction of profits no 
panacea 


I believe that even the most ardent critics 
of the drug manufacturing industry would 
not have it operate at a no-profit level. 
Let us presume that they would not object 
to manufacturers’ profits of, say, 3 or 4 per- 
cent per dollar of retail sales. Whatever this 
subjectively determined figure might be, the 
difference between it and 6 percent would 
not represent much in terms of retail drug 
prices, at the most a few cents on a dollar’s 
worth of prescription drugs. 

In fact, if the entire profit of drug manu- 
facturers were wiped out completely, buyers 
of consumer drugs on the average would 
hardly notice the difference in prices, which 
could easily be lost in the shuffie. Small 
changes in wholesale prices frequently are 
not reflected in retail prices. No, the con- 
cern that has been felt over drug prices has 
not been on the order of a few pennies per 
dollar, but of fancied profits running to 
many hundreds or thousands of percents, 
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that do not exist in reality because the false 
measures of costs that have been used to ad- 
duce such figures have not taken properly 
into account all costs, position on the life 
cycle of the drug, and other conditions that 
have been dealt with in the foregoing 
analysis. 

A company-by-company approach to the 
drug industry, and the singling out of the 
most profitable items in each company’s line, 
coupled with inadequate measures of costs, 
can produce a totally erroneous impression 
of the across-the-board possibilities for price 
reductions through profit elimination. Only 
@ very small reduction in the level of drug 
prices, and an even smaller percentage re- 
duction in the total cost of a cure, would 
result if all profits of all the drug compa- 
nies were wiped out. 


III, THE PUBLIC’S REAL INTEREST IN DRUG 
PROFITS AND PRICES 


The price that society has paid in the form 
of drug industry profits is, in the aggregate, 
very low. The consumers’ alternatives of 
longer hospitalization, more time lost from 
work, and more medical services would have 
been far more costly than the aggregate 
profits of the drug industry. 

Even if all drug manufacturers’ profits 
were wiped out, the problem presented by 
the low-income consumer and the chronical- 
ly ill would remain, and costs to the ordinary 
in-and-out user of prescription drugs would 
not be reduced enough to pay for his daily 
mewspaper. 

In fact, the temporarily high profits of 
innovation accruing from the production 
and sale of a few drugs during the early 
phases of the products’ life cycle, by stimu- 
lating research and development by the orig- 
inating firm and its competitors, in the long 
run undoubtedly serve to minimize the total 
costs of medical care to the consumer and 
society. These profits induce private capital 
to devote research and manufacturing re- 
sources to the risky undertaking of pioneer- 
ing new drugs. Prospective gains must be 
large enough to compensate for unusual 
risks. 

In the midst of a technological revolution 
society properly demands an outpouring of 
research and education resources to rapidly 
bring benefits to consumers. In order to 
obtain the speed, daring, and flexibility of a 
private enterprise solution of this social 
problem, society must pay rewards which in 
the case of some unusually successful in- 
novators may appear large. Even when re- 
search is successful, the financial advantages 
flowing from it in the drug industry are 
usually short lived. If profits on such newly 
discovered, short-lived products were greatly 
reduced or eliminated, then investment in 
research and development to produce simi- 
larly unique products would be discour- 
aged. In an enterprise economy the level of 
profits determines incentives. There is no 
way to tamper with profits without affecting 
incentives. In the drug field, these incen- 
tives are of the utmost importance in pro- 
moting advancement in medical science and 
practice, the discovery of new therapies, and 
the improvement of the health and well- 
being of all of us. 

The research which has led to the de- 
velopment of so many tremendously useful 
drugs since World War II already is behind 
us. The much more difficult research, the 
research where risks of failure are greatest, 
lies ahead. Cancer and other important 
diseases give rise to prodigious research 
problems. One drug manufacturer already 
has expended over $7 million in the search 
for a chemical that might be useful in the 
treatment of cancer, with no marketable 
product resulting. If the manufacturers’ in- 
creasing chances of loss are coupled with 
new penalties for success, it is hard to see 
how the consumer can gain. To condemn 
an industry or a firm for its ability to main- 
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tain profits through successful new product 
development will not only discourage profits, 
but much more importantly the unique ef- 
forts that have produced these profits. 

In my humble and very sincere opinion as 
an economist, gentlemen, the committee’s 
primary concern should be with the incen- 
tive function of profits, since consumer wel- 
fare stands to be benefited most by research 
and product development yet to be done. 
Society’s alternatives to sickness, mortality, 
and inefficiency are priceless compared with 
the profits of the drug industry which can 
contribute so much to reducing them in the 
future. 





LOYALTY OATH AND DISCLAIMER 
AFFIDAVIT FOR STUDENTS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a recent 
news dispatch from Chicago reported 
that the National Conference on Higher 
Education called for the elimination of 
both the loyalty oath and disclaimer af- 
fidavit required in the National Defense 
Education Act. 

This is but another indication of con- 
cern in this country about encroach- 
ments being made ona rather significant 
philosophy of freedom, as well as the 
actual application of that philosophy. 

A series of editorials has appeared on 
this subject. From time to time I have 
been inserting in the Recorp certain of 
these editorial sentiments. I should like 
to add to them an editorial by a dis- 
tinguished writer for a distinguished 
newspaper, Mr. William L. White, in the 
Emporia, Kans., Gazette. 

Mr. White writes in the Emporia Ga- 
zeite that— 

In effect this affidavit would mean that 
boys of 18 who had Communist or Fascist 
leanings might be denied an education. 
You can say this is a fuss about almost noth- 
ing, since not 1 American boy in 10,000 is 
disloyal to his country, or dreams of over- 
throwing our free, democratic institutions. 

We answer that it is the principle of the 
thing: in a free country, a boy’s education 
should not be depending on passing a politi- 
cal test—however sane that test would ap- 
pear to be. 


In Mr. White’s text he invokes an- 
other concept, that is, our concept that 
our political system has strength because 
it is based on the ascertainment of 
truth. If we really believe that educa- 
tion is a powerful agency for truth—and 
I, for one, think it is so dedicated—then 
we ought not to be complaining about 
anybody’s convictions and the eroding 
effect of his beliefs in fascism and com- 
munism. In a somewhat less than fa- 
cetious tone, if we really are confident 
in the power of education we ought to 
demand that every Communist and every 
Fascist be given a scholarship to our 
universities, in order that they may be 
exposed to free education, and let them 
be led to the truth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial by Mr. William L. White be in- 
cluded in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In effect this affidavit would mean that 
boys of 18 who had Communist or Fascist 
leanings might be denied an education. You 
can say this is a fuss about almost nothing, 
since not 1 American boy in 10,C00 is dis- 
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loyal to his country, or dreams of overthrow- 
ing our free, democratic institutions. 

We answer that it is the principle of the 
thing: in a free country, a boy’s education 
should not depend on passing a political 
test—however sane that test would appear to 
be. 

We further answer that in this field of 
political testing, once you give a govern- 
ment an inch, it will take an ell. Once you 
set this dangerous precedent, who can say 
that a boy may not someday be denied 
an education because he does not believe in 
an eighth term for RicHarD NIxon, Adlai 
Stevenson or Walter Reuther? 

It has happened before: it happened even 
in Soviet Russia where, for 30 years, no boy 
of middle class origin was allowed an educa- 
tion, which was restricted to sons of the 
proletariat. In this political testing for edu- 
cation, are we now to copy Lenin and Hitler? 

Political tests have their place. They are 
proper for members of the Government, for 
bureaucrats in key positions, and they are 
indispensable for cfficers in the Army—all 
sniveling of the left to the contrary. The 
people have every right to demand that those 
who pretend to serve our free Government 
are not conspiring to overthrow it. 

They are, however, utterly inappropriate as 
applied to the ordinary citizen, who, in a 
free country, should have a right to believe 
in anything he chooses, or in nothing at all. 

Meanwhile, do not worry about Harvard 
and Yale. Each has millions of dollars in 
private student loan funds, available to any 
and all students who can pass their high 
entrance examinations. They will not suf- 
fer. Nor will they be clogged with Com- 
munists. 

But in taking this strong stand for freedom 
of conscience, they have set a _ noble 
precedent. 





TWENTY-ONE DEMOCRATIC SENA- 
TORS CALL ON CHAIRMAN MAR- 
TIN OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM TO PUT INTO EFFECT 
FOUR BASIC REFORMS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, March 12, 21 Senators of the 
United States addressed a letter to Mr. 
William McChesney Martin, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, calling for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to put into effect 
four basic reforms in its policy. Before 
I outline them, may I mention the two 
major effects which we consider adop- 
tion of these reforms would have. 

First, in cur judgment they would 
raise the price, and hence lower the 
yield, or interest rates, on long-term 
bonds. This could be done without re- 
sort either to “pegging”? the market or 
other inflationary devices. The reforms 
would directly affect the controversy 
over the removal of the 4'4-percent ceil- 
ing on long-term bonds and would make 
removal of the ceiling unnecessary. 

Second, the reforms would provide 
the Treasury with a considerable in- 
crease in revenues. The amounts in- 
volved are the interest and profits on 
one-sixth of $80 billion. The Federal 
Government would thereby share in the 
interest and profits created when the 
Congress delegates its constitutional 
power to “coin money and regulate the 
value thereof” to the private banking sys- 
tem through the Federal Reserve Board. 

In the introduction of our letter, we 
stated that we hoped that— 

The Federal Reserve Board may adopt cere 
tain very definite reforms which, if accom- 
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panied by parallel action on the part of the 
Treasury, May remove or greatly lessen the 
very real dangers to the people of the United 
States which we believe would be created by 
the lifting or removal of the interest ceiling 
on longtime Government bonds. 


The four specific reforms which we 
asked Chairman Martin to signify his 
intent to put into effect are as follows: 

First. The establishment of margins 
on the purchase of Government bonds 
and the regulation of the 17 dealers who 
operate in the market. At present the 
dealers are unregulated and virtually no 
margins are required in a market where 
trading in Government bonds amounts 
to some $200 billion per year. Such 
regulation would reduce the speculative 
nature of this market, as evidenced in 
the debacle of 1958, strengthen confi- 
dence in Government securities, and 
hence reduce their risk and thus bring 
down the interest rate. 

Second. We asked the Reserve Board 
to abandon the “bills only” policy. Al- 
though it holds over $25 billion in Gov- 
ernment securities and buys and sells 
them regularly, the Federal Reserve now 
buys and sells only short-term Govern- 
ment bills. We urge that the Federal 
Reserve buy and sell all forms of Gov- 
ernment securities, including long-term 
bonds. This action would increase the 
price and reduce the yield, or interest 
rate, on long-term bonds. 

Our third recommendation was that 
the Federal Reserve should permit the 
money supply to grow at approximately 
the same rate as the growth in the 
economy. 

Since 1953 the economy has grown at 
the slow rate of 2.3 percent per year. 
Meanwhile, the money supply has ex- 
panded by only 1.8 percent per year. On 
a@ per capita basis, this expansion has 
been only 0.1 percent per year. We 
assert the failure to expand the money 
supply at a proper rate has been in part 
responsible for “the increasing unem- 
ployment during this period and for 
slowing down the rate of growth itself.” 
Expansion of the money supply at a 
proper rate would have the effect of re- 
ducing interest rates and stimulating 
homebuilding and investment by small 
business and by State and local au- 
thorities. This, of course, would reduce 
unemployment. 

Fourth. We urged that such proper 
expansion of the money supply should 
take place through the purchase of Gov- 
ernment bonds, rather than by lowering 
the reserve requirements of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System. 

We pointed out that if the expansion 
takes place by lowering reserve require- 
ments, as Mr. Martin desires, the banks 
of the country will receive the interest 
and profits on some $80 billion, without 
almost any cost to themselves, and with- 
out any increase in the capital assets 
and reserves of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

If, on the other hand, the needed ex- 
pansion takes place through open market 
purchases, the Federal Reserve and the 
Government would receive the interest 
and profits on one-sixth of the $80 bil- 
lion, or on $13 14 billion. 

As 90 percent of the Federal Reserve 
System’s profits are returned to the 
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Treasury, the cumulative amounts of 
earnings which would go to the Treasury 
would be over $4 billion during the period 
that the expansion took place. We stated 
in our letter: 


These [amounts] may be small and incon- 
sequential to you, Mr. Chairman, but to the 
hard-pressed taxpayers of this country, and 
to the Members of Congress charged with fis- 
cal responsibility, they are of great impor- 
tance. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letter, together 
with the names of the signers, be printed 
in the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 12, 1960. 
The Honorable WILLIAM MCCHESNEY MarTIN, 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CHAIRMAN MarRTIN: We are ad- 
dressing this letter to you in the hope that 
the Federal Reserve Board may adopt certain 
very definite reforms which, if accompanied 
by parallel action on the part of the Treas- 
ury, may remove or greatly lessen the very 
real dangers to the people of the United 
States which we believe would be created by 
the lifting or removal of the interest ceiling 
on longtime Government bonds. Combined 
with needed Treasury reforms, these would 
have the effect of increasing the price and 
lowering the yield and hence the interest 
rate on Government bonds without resorting 
either to “pegging’’ the market or inflationary 
devices. Somewhat similar proposals for re- 
forms were made to you during 1959 and in 
January of this year by certain nrajority 
members of the Joint Economic Committee. 
At those times you were firm in your refusal 
to accept these reforms. 

We wish to help the country and reduce 
the tension which is developing between the 
Board and a large section of Congress, and 
we hope that further reflection upon these 
matters may have induced a greater will- 
ingness on your part and that of the Board to 
reconsider basic issues of policy. 

We now appeal to you to signify your in- 
tent and that of the Board to make at least 
four basic reforms or improvements in the 
conduct of the Board’s affairs: 

1. To recommend the establishment of 
margins on the purchase of Government se- 
curities by custonrers of security dealers, and 
to regulate the activities of the security 
dealers themselves. 

As the debacle of the summer of 1958 
clearly showed, it is intolerable that there 
should be such widespread speculation in 
Government securities on infinitesimal or 
nonexistent margins. This can be damaging 
to the credit of the United States of America. 
We have waited for you to give us a lead on 
this matter on the basis of your long study 
of the incident and have been disappointed 
by your silence and your failure to act. 

This offers the possibility of fruitful co- 
operation between your Board and Congress, 
and if you will assign some of your experts 
to work with us, we shall be glad to draft 
legislation which will deal with the great 
abuses which have been revealed and yet be 
fair to all parties. 

2. A second reform which we believe the 
Reserve Board should adopt is to abandon its 
“bills only” policy. We have scarcely been 
able to find a single competent economist 
who endorses this policy to which, with rare 
exceptions, you have held for so many years. 
The abandonment of this mistaken policy 
would be desirable in itself and would clear 
the way for further reforms. 

3. In our judgment, it is imperative that 
you should, over a period of time, permit an 
increase in the money supply (currency plus 
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demand deposits) at approximately the same 
rate as that at which the real gross national 
product is growing. This would not be in- 
filationary. Rather it would be a stabilizing 
force. 

We regret that, during the years from 1953 
to 1959 when the economy was growing at the 
excessively slow rate of 2.3 percent a year, 
your Board would only permit the money 
supply to grow at the still slower rate of 1.8 
percent a year. The increase in population 
cut the growth of the money supply on a 
per capita basis to 0.1 percent per annum. 
In our judgment, this slow rate of growth 
was one of the causes which artificially in- 
creased the interest rate and hence retarded 
home building, expansion of small business, 
and State and local investment. It was 
therefore one of the causes for the increasing 
unemployment during this period and for 
slowing down the rate of growth itself. 

We must honestly state that your failure 
to expand the supply of money at an ade- 
quate rate has been in large part responsible _ 
for this. 

Let us, however, emphasize two things: 
First, we want relative stability in the price 
level, with the longtime growth in the money 
supply only matching the longtime growth in 
the real gross national product. 

Second, we are not opposed to some 
cyclical variations in the growth of the 
money supply. The availability of credit 
could, for example, be relatively increased in 
periods of recession or depression, or slightly 
dampened down in an undue upswing. But 
these variations should not be used to alter 
the longrun policy of expanding the money 
supply in line with the increase in the pro- 
duction of goods and services so as to avoid 
both inflation and deflation, but also with a 
view to maximum employment and adequate 
growth. 

4. The Federal Reserve should use open 
market purchases to provide the increase in 
member bank reserves for the needed long- 
time or secular expansion of the money sup- 
ply. Taking normal velocity into account, 
this would be at the rate of about 3 to 4 per- 
cent per year. 

As you know, such expansion could be 
achieved by one of two ways: (a) the reserve 
requirements of the member banks could be 
lowered; or (b) the same end could be ac- 
complished by open market purchases. 

You have stated publicly that you felt 
that the reserve ratios should be lowered still 
further and the banking system appears to 
be aiming for an ultimate average level of 
about 10 percent as preferable to the present 
level of approximately 16 percent. A re- 
duction in reserve requirements from 16 to 
10 percent would support, with present mem- 
ber bank reserve balances, an expansion in 
demand deposits from the present $110 bil- 
lion to about $190 billion, or an increase of 
$80 billion. 

If the creation of this $80 billion is ac- 
complished by lowering reserve requirements, 
it would be done without any increase in the 
capital assets and earnings of the Federal 
Reserve System. The interest on those addi- 
tional sums and the profits from this great 
expansion of credit would accrue entirely 
to the private commercial banks, without the 
Reserve System or the Government sharing 
in the profits then made through having 
delegated the Government’s power to create 
monetary purchasing power or money to the 
banks. In other words, private banks will get 
all the interest and profits on this money, 
with little or no cost to themselves. In these 
circumstances, one can understand why the 
banks are so anxious to use this method and 
why those who support the banks find it pos- 
sible to justify this method. Huge sums are 
at stake. 

According to Federai Reserve System fig- 
ures, the average rate of earnings of mem- 
ber banks on their combined capital, surplus, 
and undistributed profits in 1958, the last 
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full year for which figures are available, was 
17.3 percent before taxes and 9.7 percent after 
taxes. 

In view of the fact that the risks of bank 
stockholders have been decreased in the 
last decade by the guarantee of bank de- 
posits and the abolition of double liability, 
this rate of earnings on capital and surplus 
(accumulated from prior earnings) would 
seem to be amply adequate. 

Now, if you feel that the private banking 
system of the country, whose major source 
of profit is the loans and deposits created by 
the fractional reserve system at little cost to 
the banks themselves, deserves higher rates 
of earnings than these, then you should 
frankly say so for the record and justify your 
reasons. You should do this for that would 
be the effect of creating the long-run needed 
expansion of the money supply by the meth- 
od of reducing reserve requirements which 
you advocate. 

If instead, the creation of these amounts 
is done by open market purchases, the Gov- 
ernment will get 90 percent of the interest 
and profits on one-sixth of the $80 billion, 
or on about $1344 billion. The banks will 
still receive the interest and profits on $6624 
billion. Certainly the banks should not be 
unhappy to see the Government and the 
people get this small profit for the delega- 
tion to them of the constitutional proof of 
the Congress to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof. 

As you understand, if the expansion 
were accomplished by open market pur- 
chases, then the Federal Reserve System 
would acquire added earning assets of ap- 
proximately $1314 billion in Government 
bonds over the years at an initial rate of 
about $570 million a year and an average 
rate of about $740 million per year. 

At 4 percent interest, this would mean 
initial earnings of approximately $23 mil- 
lion a year and rising by slightly more than 
this amount each year to over $46 million in 
the second year, $69 million the third year, 
etc., until at the end of the period, the an- 
nual added earnings would be approximately 
$940 million a year and would continue from 
then on. The cumulative amounts of these 
earnings which would accrue to the Federal 
Reserve System in the period would be over 
$4.5 billion. Under prevailing practices, at 
least 90 percent of these sums, or over $4 
billion, would be turned over to the Treasury. 

These may seem to be small and inconse- 
quential amounts to you, Mr. Chairman, but 
to the hard-pressed taxpayers of the country 
and the Members of Congress charged with 
the duty of fiscal responsibility, they are of 
great importance. They would help to bal- 
ance the budget and provide needed services. 
Moreover, the large volume of annual pur- 
chases of Government bonds would raise 
their prices and lower their yields and hence 
lower the basic interest rates on govern- 
ments about which you and the Treasury 
have been complaining. 

This action, along with a more appropriate 
fiscal policy, would result in long-term in- 
terest rates well below the 414 percent ceil- 
ing and would make the question of whether 
the ceiling should be removed largely an 
academic one. 

Instead of focusing on the question of the 
symptoms of our problems, namely the 414 
percent ceiling, we urge you and the Treas- 
ury to get at the basic causes of the problem, 
namely excessively high interest rates in a 
period characterized not by full employment, 
forced draft growth, and inflation but one 
characterized by excessive unemployment, a 
slow rate of growth, and stable prices. 

We should emphasize that we are not pro- 
posing that present reserve requirements be 
raised but that they be kept at existing levels. 
Thus, we are not advocating that the Gov- 
ernment’s share in the creation of additional 
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purchasing power be increased, but merely 
that it not be reduced, as you would have it 
done. 

When we have questioned you on this issue, 
you have objected on the grounds that in 
times of recession, lowering reserve require- 
ments may be a faster and quicker way of 
expanding credit than through achieving 
these effects by open market purchases. 

However, this answer has to do with the 
short-run and does not affect the question of 
the secular or long-run expansion about 
which we are concerned. 

It may be proper to lower and raise reserve 
requirements for cyclical or short-run pur- 
poses. Yet during the years 1951 to 1960, a 
period dominated by the tight-money policy 
of the Federal Reserve System, the Federal 
Reserve has lowered reserve requirements 
during recessions but has not subsequently 
raised them during periods of expansion. 
The effects, therefore, have been to lower re- 
serve ratios permanently. 

In other words, since 1951 you have not 
raised reserve requirements and hence have 
not used them as a counter cyclical weapon 
in periods of expansion. This fact seriously 
diminishes the force of the single argument 
you have used in opposition to our view that 
open market operations are to be preferred 
to the method of lowering reserve require- 
ments for secular expansion. In the first 
place, you have been using a short-run argu- 
ment in reply to our point that the long- 
run expansion should occur by open market 
purchases. In the second place, even in the 
short run you have not used reserve require- 
ments fully as a countercyclical weapon for 
they have been changed only downward and 
have not been raised. 

With respect to the long run, the ultimate 
effects of the two methods would, as you 
have admitted, be the same. Even the im- 
mediate effects would be substantially sim- 
ilar. The public interest calls for using the 
open market purchase method for the long 
run or secular expansion of the money sup- 
ply and we call upon you and the Federal Re- 
serve Board to issue a clear statement of 
policy to that effect. 

In short, we believe that a proper sense of 
fiscal responsibility should lead you (1) to 
work cooperatively with Congress for re- 
quiring margins on the purchases of Govern- 
ment bonds and for proper regulation of that 
market, (2) to abandon the discredited bills 
only policy, (3) to effect the longtime in- 
crease in the money supply at approximately 
the same rate as the growth in the real na- 
tional product, and (4) to do this by open 
market operations rather than by lowering 
reserve ratios. 

We will welcome your cooperation for these 
worthy ends. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

Paut H. Douctas, of Llinois; JAMEs E. 
Murray, of Montana; WAYNE MosSE, 
of Oregon; CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico; Husert H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota; JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, of 
Wyoming; Pat McNamara, of Michigan, 
JOHN A. CARROLL, of Colorado; Frank 
CuurcH, of Idaho; JosEPH S. CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania; WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
of Wisconsin; JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of 
West Virginia; E. L. (Bos) Barttetrt, 
of Alaska; Howarp W. CANNON, of 
Nevada; ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska; 
EUGENE J. McCartTHy, of Minnesota; 
GALE W. McGEE, of Wyoming; FranK 
E. Moss, of Utah; EpMunpD S. MusKIE, 
of Maine; Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
of New Jersey; OrEN Lona, of Hawail. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago I discussed the section of 
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the Dirksen substitute having to do with 
obstruction of court orders. I pointed 
out that the section posed a substantial 
threat to some of our fundamental free- 
doms guaranteed by the first amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution—freedoms of 
speech, press, and assembly. 

This section has been laid on the table, 
and I hope that no effort will be made 
to resurrect it. Accordingly, I am re- 
luctant to refer to it again and I would 
not, were it not for the editorial which 
appeared this morning in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. The edi- 
torial is not particularly important in 
itself, except when considered along with 
other editorials on the so-called civil 
rights package. 

Taken as a whole, the editorial policy 
of the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald in respect to this debate demonstrates 
the value of extended debate in the Sen- 
ate. At the same time, it shows how 
shortsighted it is to dismiss the argu- 
ments of 18 U.S. Senators as ‘“‘pish-posh,” 
“‘filibustering,”’ and “delay.” 

We have had a story to tell to those 
who would listen. 

We have studied and analyzed these 
different proposals, and we have found 
them deficient in many ways. This isa 
continuing and difficult task, because the 
proposals are many and varied. In addi- 
tion, there are new proposals and refine- 
ments of old ones being introduced al- 
most daily. 

However, in spite of all this and the 
serious deficiencies we disclosed in these 
proposals, we were told on February 29, 
1960, by the Washington Post and Times 
Herald that we were engaged in a 
“shoddy performance,” that this was a 
“niggling controversy,” and that our 
“cause, boiled down to fundamentals, is 
for a free hand in denying citizens of 
the United States the right to vote.” 

On March 2, the newspaper finally ad- 
mitted that there were other issues in- 
volved, one of which “would forbid riots 
aimed at upsetting desegregation decrees 
of the courts.” 

In a later editorial, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald censured per- 
sonally the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama, his colleague {Mr. Hr], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBrRIGHT]. 
According to the newspaper, we were 
diminishing our luster “during the civil 
rights debacle’’—March 3, 1960. 

When I discussed this subject, I point- 
ed out the dangers inherent in this sec- 
tion. I pointed out that it was not 
needed to “forbid riots aimed at upsetting 
court orders,” since there is sufficient ex- 
isting law to prevent such action. I 
warned that this section far transcended 
this purpose and was subject to much 
abuse. 

Of course, there were only a few Sen- 
ators on the floor at the time. However, 
my remarks appeared in the ReEcorp. 
Even so, apparently the civil rights advo- 
cates did not follow the debate, because 
last Thursday when it was suggested that 
@ motion to table the section might be 
made several Senators, proponents of the 
bill, expressed great concern lest the Sen- 
ate take precipitous action without ade- 
quate debate. 
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Indeed, after the section was tabled 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
expressed its disapproval of the Senate 
action and urged that the provision be 
reincorporated in the bill. 

In view of this, Mr. President, imagine 
my surprise when I read the editorial in 
this morning’s paper. 

It now appears that the newspaper is 
troubled by the “sweep of the prohibi- 
tion as drafted.” It finds that “the lan- 
guage is such as to suggest a serious 
constitutional issue in abridgment of 
the first amendment.” It warns that 
“in this as in all other legislation Con- 
gress needs to be careful lest, in the 
objective of furthering civil rights, it 
impose fetters on the right of protest.” 

To correct this the Washington Post 
and Times Herald suggests that the 
phrase ‘or by any threatening letter or 
communication” be struck. Apparently, 
someone on the newspaper staff has be- 
gun to do a little study on this matter. 
I might suggest that the meaning and 
effect of the word “corruptly” as it ap- 
pears in the section also be included in 
that study. The junior Senator from 
Alabama believes that the Washington 
Post and Times Herald will find this lan- 
guage to constitute a more serious threat 
to our freedoms of speech and press. 

I would also point out that in the 
event these two phrases were struck, it 
is quite probable no action would be 
made a crime under the proposal which 
is not already a crime under the ad- 
ministration of justice section, section 
1503. 

Senators know, Mr. President, that I 
have been talking about only one sec- 
tion out of seven appearing in the Dirk- 
sen substitute. A review of my com- 
ments will show how important careful 
consideration of this one section is to 
the preservation of our freedoms. Every 
other section of the proposal is worthy 
of similar exhaustive and thorough con- 
sideration. In fact, the voting proposals 
are far more complicated and there are 
far more differences of opinion in re- 
spect to them. 

For example, there appeared on the 
editorial page of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald this morning a letter 
from the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] to the editor concerning the vot- 
ing referee proposal. My friend, Sena- 
tor Hart, severely criticized the Attorney 
General’s proposal as being of doubtful 
constitutionality and deficient in several 
respects. He supports the proposal of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS]. Mr. HENNINGS’ proposal was in- 
troduced in this body only last week. 
No committee has considered it, and we 
have had very little debate with respect 
to it, and the Attorney General has not 
given us his views with respect to it. 

These voting proposals affect one of 
the fundamental processes of Govern- 
ment, the electoral process. They should 
be studied carefully as to their effect and 
constitutionality. It is not a question of 
“denying people the right to vote.” It is 
& question of the proper exercise of the 
legislative function. 

I would hope that the northern press 
will profit from this experience, and I 
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also trust that each Member of the Sen- 
ate will study every one of these pro- 
posals carefully and thoroughly. There 
are indications that the Senate has de- 
cided to act in a responsible fashion. I 
am not surprised, because I have faith 
and confidence in the wisdom of the Sen- 
ate and in its traditional respect for the 
rights of all our people all over the land. 

If the Senate is to act in the public in- 
terest, it must not be stampeded by the 
emotions of the hour or the pressures of 
political expediency. We Senators from 
the Southern States will continue to dis- 
cuss the sections of the Dirksen substitute 
on their merits as they come before us. 
This is not a “niggling controversy.” It 
is a debate of great consequence to the 
people of America and to their funda- 
mental freedoms. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, aS a part of my remarks, the 
several editorials referred to, published 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, including the one published in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, as well as a letter printed 
in this paper this morning, written by 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart], pointing out some of the 
things which need to be cleared up in 
the proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Feb. 29, 1960] 

WuatT A CAUSE CELEBRE 


Let no one call this niggling controversy 
in the Senate a great debate. It is true that 
passions have been aroused and tempers are 
already becoming frayed. Southern orators 
are crying “tyranny,” “torture,” and “inhu- 
mane treatment.” Senator HILL conjured 
up the bogey of another Reconstruction era. 
Senator RussELL pretended that incendiary 
organizations are playing with matches— 
thus creating a danger of setting off some 
very tragic situation.” Senator THURMOND 
insisted that he and his colleagues will 
“fight to the finish” for some great principle. 
But what is the cause for which these men 
are risking their lives and their standing 
before the bar of world opinion? 

Boiled down to fundamentals, their de- 
mand is for a free hand in denying citizens 
of the United States the right to vote. No 
amount of shouting, eloquence, or windbag- 
gery can obscure this basic fact. The Civil 
Rights Commission which Congress itself 
created has shown that about 25 percent of 
the southern Negroes of voting age are reg- 
istered as compared to 60 percent of the 
white population of voting age in the same 
area. The evidence that Negroes are deliber- 
ately and arbitrarily kept out of the voting 
booth because of their race is overwhelming. 
Everyone with a grain of honesty in his sys- 
tem knows that the present struggle has 
come about only because the South insists 
on continuing this gross discrimination. 

The controversy would not look so bad if 
the issues were being determined for the 
first time. Actually, the real issue was de- 
cided just 90 years ago. Congress proposed 
and the States ratified an amendment to the 
Constitution which provides: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 

Yet nine decades after this policy was 
solemnly written into our fundamental law 
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a@ group of Senators sworn to uphold the 
Constitution are asserting the right to make 
ita mockery. In the world’s greatest democ- 
racy they are trying to make a cause célébre 
of racial disfranchisement. Their onslaught 
against the right to vote by means of a 
filibuster, which even prevents the Senate 
from voting on a reasonable remedy, is a 
shoddy performance indeed; States rights 
are being invoked to camouflage the denial 
of other rights. 

Of course, it would have been better if 
the States themselves had respected and 
applied the 15th amendment when it was 
first enacted. But most of the Southern 
States have failed to do so. In the light of 
that record, is there any shred of reason 
in asking citizens to wait another 90 years 
for recognition of rights that were spelled. 
out so clearly? 

Anyone who is willing to look facts in the 
face knows that the people made Congress 
the special guardian of the right to vote in 
1870 because the Southern States had not 
dealt fairly with Negro citizens. History has 
proved the wisdom of that decision. But 
history can only condemn the long failure of 
Congress to make use of this power. Now 
at last the issue has been joined. It can- 
not be regarded as one of the great ques- 
tions of our day. Rather, it is a belated 
effort to clear up an item of unfinished busi- 
ness from the 19th century in the face of 
a stubborn backwash from the tragic era 
when freedom was thought to be a white 
man’s monopoly. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 2, 1960] 
THE ISSUE BEFORE THE SENATE 


Senator RUSSELL’s scathing denunciation 
of our editorial on voting rights (What a 
Cause Celebre! Feb. 29) had several salutary 
consequences. First, it focused the debate 
on the bill before the Senate. Second, it 
raised at least some hope that southern op- 
position to the voting provisions of the civil- 
rights bill may be softened or abandoned 
when the going becomes rough. Third, it 
showed how extremely vulnerable the whole 
case of the filibustering Senators actually is. 

The Senator made a heroic effort to con- 
vince his colleagues that this newspaper is 
trying “to deceive the people as to the real 
purpose of the pending, misnamed civil- 
rights legislation.” The editorial in ques- 
tion, he said, tried to make it appear that 
only voting rights were at stake. Actually, 
he said, he sees only a minor objection to 
the provision requiring the States to keep 
their voting records and make them avail- 
able to the Attorney General. Even the 
vote-guarding referee plan he places “well 
down the list in the order of obnoxious 
proposals in the legislation.” 

Well, this seems to be an important con- 
cession, despite the Senator’s denial, and we 
think it should be regarded as such. In 
making his concession in order to discredit 
the editorial, however, the Senator distorted 
what we actually said. We did not, of 
course, pretend that the entire bill is con- 
cerned with voting rights. What we did say 
is that “Boiled down to fundamentals, their 
(the filibustering Senators’) demand is for a 
free hand in denying citizens of the United 
States the right to vote.” At one point in 
his excoriation the Senator left off the 
qualifying phrase. 

We continue to insist that the voting pro- 
visions are the heart of the bill. In our 
opinion, a vast majority of the sponsors of 
the bill so regard them, and for good rea- 
son. For the first time they would provide 
machinery by which the right of Negroes to 
vote could be protected in the South. 

Mr. RUSSELL wants to play down opposition 
to voting because such opposition is inde- 
fensible in a free country. Let no one sup- 
pose, however, that he has at this point 
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dropped such opposition. On the contrary, 
he indicated that he is “ready to fight this 
bill [presumably the entire bill] to the 
death—whatever this may entail * * *.” 
Apparently he just wants to avoid leading 
with so fragile an argument. 

It is interesting to note that the Supreme 
Court on Monday upset the absurd conten- 
tion of Mr. RusSELL’s home State of Georgia 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is uncon- 
stitutional. The case arose out of the efforts 
of the Attorney General to protect the right 
of Negroes to vote in Terrell County. The 
Court has given the Department of Justice 
@ green light to go ahead with its attempt 
to put Negroes on the voting rolls, but the 
chairman of the vote registration board says 
that he will continue its discriminatory prac- 
tices. In the face of this kind of defiance, 
it does Senator RUSSELL little credit to pre- 
tend that voting rights in the South are not 
@ major issue. 

And what of the other provisions of the 
bill before the Senate? Section 4 at which 
Senator Russet directs his most bitter epi- 
thets is an innocuous recognition that de- 
segregation of public schools has become the 
law of the land. The Senator sees it as an 
Gnholy “mandate to local school trustees of 
every school district to get out and mix races 
in the public schools of this country.’”” Where 
has Mr. RUSSELL been during the last 6 
years? 

The Supreme Court has found that deseg- 
regation of public schools is required by the 
law of the land. Congress can change that 
law only by constitutional amendment. The 
bill before the Senate would merely recognize 
the existing situation and offer help to the 
States in adjusting their school systems to 
the inevitable. This is an admirable exam- 
ple of responsible policymaking. How can 
Mr. RUSSELL and his colleagues deceive them- 
selves into supposing that this is a sinister 
plot? On the contrary, it is the essence of 
orderly government. 

Nor has any serious objection been raised 
to the other sections of the bill. These 
would forbid riots aimed at upsetting de- 
segregation decrees of the courts; penalize 
the flight of church- and school-bombing 
hoodlums across State lines; provide educa- 
tion for children living on Federal property 
when the local agencies fail to do so; and 
provide a statutory footing for the Commis- 
sion on Equal Job Opportunity. Some of 
the legal language in the bill may be objec- 
tionable, but we think that the ends sought 
are highly commendable. 

By far the most important provisions, 
however, are those throwing additional safe- 
guards around the right to vote. Senator 
RUSSELL and his colleagues must expect to 
feel the sting of the country’s reproach 
until they withdraw their obstructionism 
intended to defeat this fundamental right of 
American citizenship. The only way in 
which the filibusterers can escape the stigma 
of their antivoting-rights crusade is to ac- 
cept these provisions and let the debate be 
centered on the remaining less significant 
issues. 





[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1960] 
No COLossus OF RHODES 


A number of men of whom this Capital is 
fond have been diminishing their luster 
during the civil rights debacle in the Senate. 
It is distressing, for example, to see such a 
stout champion of humanitarian legislation 
as Senator LISTER HILL, of Alabama, abetting 
the southern extremists. It is dismaying 
that Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama, a 
former Democratic vice-presidential nomi- 
nee, has been lending his prestige to the 
Alice-in-Wonderland effort to paint the vot- 
ing rights bill as an invasion of civil liberties. 
It is disturbing that other respected southern 
Senators have “supported Senator RIcHaRD 
RUSSELL’s attempt to label those who disagree 
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with him as liars or Senator OLIN JOHNSTON’S 
absurd charge that proponents of voting 
rights have fallen for a Communist plot to 
destroy constitutional government. 

But the onus falls most heavily upon the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, because more is expected of him. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT is a Rhodes scholar and a 
former university president. By virtue of his 
role in foreign affairs he is looked to for sane 
comment and leadership above sectionalism. 
He is the author of so enlightened a piece 
of legislation as the scholarship program that 
bears his name, and during the McCarthy 
era he gained justified acclaim for his some- 
times solitary protests. 

Can so intelligent a man seriously con- 
tend that present voting protections are 
adequate without considering the reasons 
why enforcement of them has been frus- 
trated in large areas of the South? Can 
he contend with a straight face that there 
is no voting discrimination despite the irreg- 
ularities in Louisiana and the outright de- 
fiance in Georgia? Can he really believe, as 
he stated, that “It is merely apathy which 
keeps more Negroes from voting in the South 
and, indeed, through the Nation’? Can he 
be so blind to the real causes of trouble as 
to think that it is the effort on the part of 
northerners to impose certain conditions on 
the South that may give the Communists an 
opportunity to try to demonstrate to the 
world the weakness and deterioration of the 
democratic system in this country? 

In short, is Mr. FULBRIGHT doing justice to 
himself, his position, and the dignity of the 
body he represents by joining in this cabal 
of know-nothingism? In particular, does he 
relish his Alphonse and Gaston colloquies 
with Senator JAMES EASTLAND, Of Mississippi, 
who refers to decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States as crap and tripe? 





[From the Washington Post, Mar. 12, 1960] 
SENATE STRIP TEASE 


The vote of the Senate to table all of sec- 
tion 1 of the civil-rights bill is a disappoint- 
ing sequel to its more moderate actions of 
Thursday. We thought the Senate showed 
good judgment in rejecting cloture at this 
time and in turning down the amendment 
sponsored by the northern liberals to au- 
thorize Department of Justice suits for in- 
junctive relief in all civil rights cases. But 
in ripping out the entire first section of the 
Dirksen bill the Senate went too far. 

This action appears to have been a direct 
result of Senator LauscHe’s attempt to 
broaden section 1. That section was origi- 
nally intended to enable the Government to 
cope with riots of the Little Rock type with- 
out the use of troops. Penalties were pro- 
vided for anyone who obstructs a school de- 
segregation order of a Federal court. Mr. 
LAUSCHE argued that the penalties should be 
extended to anyone who interferes with a 
court order in any kind of case, and the Sen- 
ate agreed with him by a 65 to 14 vote. 
While there is logic in this argument, the 
fact is that law-enforcement Officials see no 
practical need for granting this power be- 
yond the scope of desegregation cases, and 
the generalization would have raised serious 
questions about the impact of the provision 
on labor disputes. This apparently caused 
the Senate to toss out the entire section on 
a motion by Senator Morse. 

Perhaps the House can repair the damage, 
as this provision in its restricted form is part 
of the bill reported out by its Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The effect of the Senate vote is to 
throw a great deal of new emphasis on the 
importance of what the House is doing. 





[From the Washington Post, Mar. 15, 1960] 
THE RIGHT To PROTEST 


As the House of Representatives moves 
into detailed consideration of the civil rights 
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bill, it ought to take a close look at the lan- 
guage of the section penalizing obstruction 
of court school desegregation orders. This 
is the section that the Senate struck out of 
the Dirksen bill last Friday after Senator 
LaUSCHE had made an attempt to broaden it 
so as to apply generally to obstruction of all 
legitimate court orders. 

What troubles this newspaper is the swecp 
of the prohibition as drafted. The Judi- 
ciary Committee bill now before the House, 
like the Dirksen bill from which the Senate 
pruned the section in question, would apply 
to “whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interferes with or willfully endeavors to 
prevent * * *’ the exercise of duties under 
a court desegregation order. The Lausche 
bill which the Senate defeated contained 
much the same language. 

The above section is intended, surely, to 
deal with crank letters or telephone calls— 
threats of bombing or bodily harm and the 
like. But if the prohibition were inter- 
preted literally it might also be brought to 
bear against a mere vigorous expression of 
opinion. What is a _ threatening letter? 
Might a letter published in a news- 
paper citing the possibility of dire conse- 
quences be construed as an endeavor will- 
fully to obstruct, impede or interfere with 
the execution of a court order? 

The language is such as to suggest a seri- 
ous constitutional issue in abridgment of 
the lst amendment. Yet the offensive por- 
tion could easily be deleted, it seems to us, 
without impairing the effectiveness of the 
measure. If the phrase ‘“‘by any threatening 
letter or communication” were eliminated, 
the use of threats or force would still be a 
crime. 

We believe firmly that final court orders 
must be obeyed, and we hope that the bill 
which finally emerges from the House and 
Senate will contain an effective section on 
this point. A strong case can be made, as we 
acknowledged the other day, that the pro- 
hibition against interference ought to be 
focused especially on court desegregation 
orders, since it is here that the immediate 
problem arises. On the other hand, inter- 
ference with legitimate court orders of any 
sort (as distinguished from lawful opposi- 
tion) ought to be prohibited irrespective of 
the issue at stake. 

The argument that the attempt to broad- 
en the prohibition as in the Lausche bill 
might have impaired the rights of labor 
seems to us on reflection to be rather thin. 
Labor has a long fear of the injunctive 
process, but the Lausche bill would apply 
only to Federal court injunctions—issued 
principally, as applied to labor, under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Possibly the effort to 
broaden the interference provision would 
create an unnecessary diversion from the 
main purpose of the bill, which is the more 
effective protection of voting rights; and 
that might constitute a reason to retain 
the more limited scope. But it cannot be 
argued that labor ought to be in a privileged 
category with respect to obedience to court 
orders. 

In any event, whether the House broadens 
the prohibition or restricts it to interference 
with desegregation orders, we hope that leg- 
islators will eliminate the unnecessarily 
sweeping definition of threats. In this as 
in all other legislation Congress needs to be 
careful lest, in the objective of furthering 
civil rights, it impose fetters on the right of 
protest. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 15, 1960] 


REFEREES OR REGISTRARS?—LETTER BY SENATOR 
PHILIP A. HART, OF MICHIGAN 

In the Senate on March 10 I attempted to 

point out some of the major defects in the 

Attorney General's voting referee proposal. 

I did this in the hope that I might restore a 
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sense of perspective to the debate over what 
would be an effective civil rights voting bill. 

This appears to be especially necessary in 
view of the impression which both the 
President and the Attorney General have 
given the country during their press con- 
ferences in January and February, when 
they labeled the Civil Rights Commission 
recommendations for temporary Federal 
registrars as ‘‘possibly unconstitutional” and 
“unworkable.” Neither of these criticisms 
has been substantiated, but the fact that 
they were voiced has lett confusion between 
the referee and registrar approaches. 

The difference between them is relatively 
simpie. The referee approach would pro- 
vide an officer appointed by the court to 
help the court make its determinations and 
carry out its orders. The registrar approach 
would provide an officer appointed by the 
President to perform administrative or cler- 
ical functions under State law where State 
officials fail to do their job or have resigned. 
Understanding this difference is crucial, if 
we are to get more than a handful of Negro 
citizens registered. 

Under Attorney General Rogers’ plan it 
would be necessary first for the Federal court 
to find that there is racial discrimination in 
registration and voting in a case brought 
under the 1957 act by the Attorney General. 
If the court were to make this finding—and 
only one has been made since the 1957 act 
was approved—the Attorney General would 
then ask the court to appoint a referee who 
would review the cases of others in the 
area who claimed to have been disfranchised. 

Before he went to the referee, however, the 
individual would first be required to go toa 
State officer and be turned down. If the ref- 
eree found that he had been turned down, 
he would report this to the Federal judge. 
At that time the State would be permitted 
to challenge the referee’s action by appeal- 
ing the finding. 

The defects in this procedure are many. 
The most important are: (1) it is cumber- 
some and invites delay; (2) it subjects the 
disfranchised citizen to obstacles of public 
harassment not encountered by other citi- 
zens; (3) it involves the courts in adminis- 
trative functions which are not the courts’ 
job; and (4) it raises questions of constitu- 
tionality when it permits referees to act 
without hearing both sides and without 
allowing the right of confrontation and 
cross examination on material issues. 

In addition, it will come as no surprise to 
lawyers that the means are available under 
present law to designate officers to function 
as would the referees. 

On the other hand, the proposal of the 
Commission embodied in the new bill pro- 
posed by Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
would permit the findings of racial discrim- 
ination to be made by the Commission on 
Civil Rights, authorize the appointment of 
registrars who would do the same job which 
the State official refused to do. 

It would provide for full review in the 
courts of any action of the Federal officials, 
but would do so in the same way that any 
other citizen’s ballot is challenged—after the 
ballot is cast. It would put those who inter- 
fere with the proper action of registrars in 
jeopardy of violating a Federal court injunc- 
tion which is authorized under the act. 

In my remarks to the Senate I tried to 
emphasize that what disfranchised citizens 
need is not the right to go to court, but the 
right to go to the voting booths like every- 
body else. The Rogers proposal is a tedious 
and laborious judicial approach. We are 
faced with systematic mass disfranchisement, 
with not one of 214,213 Negro citizens regis- 
tered in some 57 counties. What we need is 
& systematic administrative remedy. 

I concur with Father Hesburgh, who ex- 
Pressed the conviction of the Civil Rights 
Commission: “We all knew that something 
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must be done about this situation, and done 
as quickly and as simply and as cleanly as 
possible.” 
In my view, the administration’s proposal 
does not meet these objectives. 
Pur A. Hart, 
Senator From Michigan, 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 14, 1960, entitled “The Cloak of 
Words.” 

It has been interesting to note in the 
last few days the editorials in various 
newspapers admitting there is, after all, 
some merit in extended debate. 

The being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CLOAK OF WoRDS 


No one expected the Senate to get the 
two-thirds vote necessary to limit debate 
on the civil rights bill—a minority of south- 
erners were supposed to block that. 

But as matters turned out, the proponents 
of the legislation couldn’t even muster a 
simple majority of the Senators willing to 
turn off the talk against the bill. 

The result has been a bit of confusion as 
to what happens next. It has also, it seems 
to us, confused the arguments of those who 
pictured the filibuster as the wicked machi- 
nation of a stubborn minority thwarting the 
set will of the majority of the Senate. 

The Senate rules, as everyone knows by 
now, provide that no legislation shall be 
voted upon until every Senator has had his 
say, unless two-thirds of the Senators agree 
to halt debate. The Senate has invoked 
cloture upon occasion, but rarely. 

The purpose of these rules is not to favor 
a minority southern bloc, although the 
casual follower of current events might sup- 
pose so. The purpose is first of all to make 
sure that any great issue is fully debated 
before irrevocable decisions are made; and, 
beyond that, provide a deliberate brake 
against a simple majority running roughshod 
over a large minority on issues of very great 
moment. 

Now it’s quite true that these rules—like 
many other procedural safeguards in our 
constitutional system—are sometimes put to 
strange uses. The right of unlimited de- 
bate can be used not to debate but simply 
to delay. The words of a filibuster can be 
a cloak to cover many things, and it is this 
aspect of it that has many times brought 
the filibuster into public disfavor. 

But the disfavor, be it noted, has a 
strange way of shifting. Last week, for ex- 
ample, Senator MorseE, of Otegon, voted to 
shut off debate because he did not agree 
with those talking. Yet upon another day 
and another issue it was Senator Morse who 
invoked for himself the same right to talk; 
for a long time he held the Seng¢e’s filibuster 
record. ae 

Moreover, the power to talk has been 
vastly overrated as a power to halt the Sen- 
ate from what it would do. A Senate of a 
100 men which truly wanted to vote on an 
issue could, if it chose to do so, outlisten 
any handful of Senators. Others besides 
Senator Morse have shown remarkable en- 
durance at steady talking, but human en- 
durance still has an end. 

The truth is that there are a good many 
Senators outside the southern bloc who 
might have had some hard choices to make 
if forced to vote on this particular bill. 
The fiilibuster by the determined opponents 
delivers them from the necessity of voting 
on the bill itself and offers them at the same 
time a whippiag boy to castigate. 

Thus while there were only 18 Senators 
who by their talking openly sought to put off 
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a vote on this controversial legislation, there 
were 52 Senators who, on the test, were 
opposed to suspending the debate and thus 
hurrying the bill to a vote. 

All this suggests, we think, a little per- 
spective on last week’s events and the con- 
troversy over the ancient safeguard of un- 
limited debate provided in the Senate’s 
rules. 

What ought not to be obscured in the 
cloak of words is that the will of the Sen- 
ate was not thwarted by a handful of 
Senators. When the Senate gets a civil 
rights bill which the majority is truly deter- 
mined to have, then the Senate will have it, 
filibuster or no. 





ONE HUNDRED AND TWELFTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE HUNGARIAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, today 
marks the 112th anniversary of the vic- 
torious Hungarian revolution against 
czarist Russia. That revolution was 
crushed by the czarist army, just as the 
1956 revolution was crushed by the tanks 
of the Soviet Union. 

We can imagine the yearning which 
exists in the hearts of the Hungarian 
people on this anniversary. They yearn 
for the freedom, the liberty, and the - 
human dignity which have been denied 
them by the evil of Communist impe- 
rialism. 

While criticizing the Western coun- 
tries and the colonialism of the past, 
the Soviet Union continues to perpe- 
trate the colonialism of today as it in- 
sists on keeping its small neighboring 
states in slavery. 

Throughout the free world, there are 
being held plebiscites and national ref- 
erendums granting the right of self de- 
termination to the many new nations 
that are emerging throughout the world. 
Khrushchev and his henchmen, on the 
other hand, have their armies at the 
throats of the Hungarian people and 
many other nations. 

Why do not we hear Khrushchev Call- 
ing for a plebiscite in the satellite coun- 
tries? Why do not we hear Khrushchev_- 
proclaiming his advocacy of the princi- 
ple of self-determination? ‘The obvious 
answer to these questions is that any 
plebiscite or any referendum would un- 
questionably produce a defeat for com- 
munism. We note the historical fact 
that never has any country voted, 
through a free, democratic process, to 
adopt the system of communism. 

We convey to the Hungarian people 
our fervent desire and our faith that 
their days of bondage will not long en- 
dure. The free world has not forgotten 
Hungary, nor has it forgotten the other 
nations which are caught in the web of 
godless communism. 

On this anniversary of the revolution 
of 1848, we say to the Hungarian peo- 
ple that the free world will continue to 
work toward their liberation from the 
whiplash of communism. =a 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the celebration of the 112th an- 
niversary of the Hungarian revolution 
of 1848, which is being held today. The 
brave people of Hungary have been 
spirited fighters for freedom for many 
generations, and no conqueror has ever 
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been able to crush for long their deter- 

mination to be free. 

American ties with the people of Hun- 
gary, who are now held captive by the 
Soviet Union and local Communist 
rulers, are much more than bonds of 
sympathy and understanding. For mil- 
lions of our citizens who trace their an- 
cestry to this ancient land, these are 
ties of blood. For other Americans, 
there are strong bonds of history and 
tradition in which the names of such 
great freedom fighters as Louis Kossuth 
figure prominently. 

The American people, through the 
Congress, have set themselves unequivo- 
cally on record as being strongly in sup- 
port of the national aspirations for lib- 
erty of the Hungarian people, and their 
burning desire for freedom from Com- 
munist tyranny. I deem it a privilege 
to be able to contribute my voice in 
some small measure to this heroic 
struggle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a ‘‘Memorandum on the Hun- 
garian Problem To Be Presented to the 
Honorable Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress,” by a distinguished Hungarian 
organization, the Hungarian Committee, 
headed by Msgr. Bela Varga, known so 
very well to all of us, and by Mr. Ferenc 
Nagy, be printed as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE HUNGARIAN PROBLEM TO 
BE PRESENTED TO THE HONORABLE MEMEERS 
OF THE U.S. CONGRESS 
After World War II, the democratic polit- 

ical leaders did their utmost to establish a 

truly democratic system of government in 

Hungary in accordance with the will of the 

people as manifested in the free elections of 

November 4, 1945, when the Communists were 

not able to muster more than 17 percent of 

the votes, despite Soviet occupation and Com- 
munist terror. 

However, unfortunately, the Hungarian 
people were not duly sustained by the West- 
ern allies in their efforts of developing and 
preserving the democratic institutions of the 
Hungarian Republic. The sad fact that the 
Western Powers had tolerated that there be 
no rotation in the chairmanship of the Allied 
Control Commission in Hungary, had enabled 
the permanent Soviet chairman to intensify 

- gradually the direct Soviet interference in all 
domestic matters of the country. 

Despite this direct Soviet interference 
which was virtually sanctioned by the mere 
presence of the two Western members in this 
Control Commission and following the elimi- 
nation of the leading democratic politicians 
in the Hungarian Republic, the Hungarian 
people made another desperate demonstra- 
tion of their unshakable will to reestablish a 
democratic system of government. In the 
elections of August 31, 1947, ordered to be 
held by the Communist Party chief, Matyas 
Rakosi, the Communist Party polled only 20 
percent of the votes. It was Rakosi’s aim 
to erase the non-Communist majority by 
fraud and terror, exploiting the psychologi- 
cal effect of the presence of Soviet troops. 

Transformed in 1949 into a so-called Peo- 
ple’s Republic whose institutions were set up 
on the Soviet pattern, Hungary's entire pub- 
lic life, economy and territory was placed un- 
der the Kremlin’s control in striking de- 
fiance of the agreement on liberated Europe 
and the Hungarian Peace Treaty, both signed 
by the Allied Powers and the Soviet Union. 
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The nationwide Hungarian Revolution of 
October 23, 1956, left no doubt that the Hun- 
garian people, even the youth and the work- 
ing class, in spite of 10 years of indoctrina- 
tion, rejected the Communist system and for- 
eign domination. However, while they were 
ready to sacrifice their lives for freedom and 
democracy, they very realistically stressed in 
their political manifestations the necessity of 
good neighborly relations with the powerful 
Soviet Union. The authentic spokesmen of 
the revolution had many times declared that 
they were not intent on converting Hungary 
into an anti-Soviet state. On the contrary, 
they emphatically advocated the idea of an 
internationally recognized neutrality as this 
was Officially proclaimed by Premier Imre 
Nagy’s government. 

All these facts have been established by the 
United Nations Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary, and accepted by the 
United Nations General Assembly as trust- 
worthy evidence of the bad faith of the 
Soviet Union which did not shrink from the 
assertion that the spontaneous Hungarian 
revolution was the result of a plot of Hun- 
garian Fascists and foreign secret services. 

This Soviet version was completely re- 
versed by Khrushchev himself when he 
bluntly deciared in an off-the-cuff speech 
delivered in the Ganz factory in Budapest 
on December 2, 1959, that the revolution 
was crushed because the Soviets wanted to 
preserve by force the Communist regime in 
Hungary. He also openly admitted that the 
revolution was due to the extreme despair of 
the Hungarian people as a reaction to 
Rakosi’s terror regime. His third sensational 
revelation was that even his colleagues in the 
party presidium had misgivings that the So- 
viet military intervention in Hungary might 
be “misconstrued” abroad. 

Thus, these revelations have strikingly 
confirmed, even on the part of the Soviet 
Union, the facts established by the United 
Nations factfinding organ on the real causes 
of the revolution and the brutal crushing of 
the uprising by the Soviet tank divisions. 

The United Nations General Assembly has, 
since 1956, successively adopted 12 political 
resclutions on Hungary, demanding the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops and free elections 
under international control, while condemn- 
ing the Soviet Union for the brutal crushing 
of the victorious Hungarian revolution. 
The Soviet defiance of these resolutions has 
gravely affected the prestige of the world 
organization by creating a dangerous prece- 
dent for the impunity of members who do 
not comply with the General Assembly reso- 
lutions. 

Although the political actions of the 
United Nations could not be enforced, the 
mere discussion of the Hungarian situation 
during the periodical debates of the General 
Assembly on Hungary kept alive the Hun- 
garian people’s spirit of resistance under a 
seemingly quiet surface. However, it was 
shocking for Hungarians at home and abroad 
that 3 days after the adoption of the latest 
U.N. General Assembly resolution on Hun- 
gary, December 9, 1959, the very same high 
U.N. body accepted Hungary as a member of 
the Committee for the Peaceful Exploration 
of Outer Space December 12, 1959). 

By this totally unexpected and inconsist- 
ent move the General Assembly accepted 
the Kadar regime as an equal international 
partner, although the Hungarian delegation’s 
credentials were not approved, with the mo- 
tivation that it was issued by a regime which 
was placed in power by the Soviet armed 
forces in 1956. This move, which was sup- 
ported by the Western Powers, virtually 


amounts to the rehabilitation of the Kadar 
regime and thus means a complete Western 
capitulation in the Hungarian case, which is 
now noisily exploited by the Communist 
propaganda in Hungary and abroad. 
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It is the most revolting injustice in the 
20th century that the Hungarian people with 
a record of a thousand years of independence 
is languishing in the most ruthless colonial 
bondage of the Soviet Union, while even 
backward peoples are attaining nationhood 
and independence, one after another, thanks 
to the help of the Western Powers. 

The present situation in Hungary may be 
briefly illustrated as follows: increasing per- 
secution of the patriots, secret trials and 
executions, a ruthless drive for the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, institutional viola- 
tion of the basic human rights, psychological 
exploitation of the presence of Soviet troops, 
overcrowding of the forced labor camps, con- 
trol and persecution of the clergy. 

Speeches of Communist Party leaders de- 
livered at the party congress in December 
1959, clearly indicate that Moscow wants to 
tighten the regime in Hungary despite the 
period of thaw in East-West relations. This 
mirrors the Soviet determination to present 
Hungary as a completely socialized state as 
soon as possible in order to eliminate one 
of the most outstanding problems in Eastern 
Europe, and to make it, thus, disappear from 
the United Nations General Assembly 
agenda, also. 

For all these reasons the Hungarian peo- 
ple who had not received any Western diplo- 
matic or political assistance in the victorious 
days of their life-and-death struggle for 
freedom, now rightly expect that the Western 
Powers seize the very first East-West summit 
meeting to be held after the adoption of 12 
United Nations resolutions on Hungary, to 
pose the grave problem of noncompliance 
with the United Nations resolutions to the 
Soviet Union. 

Both the juridical and moral obligations 
of the Western Powers and the preservation 
of the prestige of the United Nations equally 
demand that the Western Powers bring up 
forcefully the Hungarian question at the 
forthcoming summit meeting. 


Mr. KEATING. Mtr. President, March 
15 marks the 112th anniversary of the 
victorious Hungarian Revolution of 1848, 
a revolution that was crushed by the 
Czarist army just as the 1956 revolution 
was crushed by the tanks of the Soviet 
Union. 

Revolutions may be crushed by tyr- 
anny, but the great names of history 
cannot be obliterated from the memory 
of free men. Such a name was Louis 
Kossuth. In 1848, this splendid fighter 
for freedom led his brave Hungarian fel- 
low men in an insurgent action which re- 
sulted in the abolition of serfdom, and 
the proclamation of the inalienable rights 
of freedom. 

We who live in a free land must always 
think of the Hungarian people as blood 
brothers in the sublime human cause of 
liberty and democracy. This day must 
remain in our hearts and thoughts as 
imperishably as the courageous acts 
which made it such a glorious page in the 
history of Hungary, in the history of 
freedom. Because Hungarians now bow- 
ing under tyranny’s yoke in their native 
land are not permitted to mark the an- 
niversary date of their liberation, it is 
all the more incumbent upon us who 
draw the breath of freedom to pay due 
homage on this day to a brave and mag- 
nificent people. 

That the fire of liberty still flames in 
Hungarian breasts is a truth that history 
has recorded. The revolution of 1956, 
that splendid if smothered cry of a great 
people, testifies to the indomitable spirit 
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that must one day break the bonds that 
shackle it to the tyranny of communism. 

Free Hungary lives for us not only in 
the spirit of its people, but also in the 
vital and continuous contribution of 
Hungarians who have come to the United 
States and enriched our national life by 
their talents, their energies and their 
exemplary citizenship. 

In this day of homage to a great people, 
let us reaffirm our devotion to their 
cause, and express, in particular to the 
Hungary fettered still in the chains it so 
bravely tried to break, our fervent hope 
that the day of deliverance will be has- 
tened, and Hungary will be, as in the 
past, the homeland of free men. 

At this time our hearts must go out 
particularly to those brave Hungarian 
freedom fighters whose valorous acts in 
1956 have doomed them to an imprison- 
ment that still continues. I have been 
proud and honored to associate myself 
with a number of my fellow citizens in a 
petition that expresses the fervent hope 
for an amnesty in the case of these cou- 
rageous Hungarian defenders of the 
cause for which they gladly risked their 
lives and their futures. 

This petition was sent to me by Mon- 
signor Bela Varga, who is chairman of 
the Amnesty for Political Prisoners in 
Hungary Action Committee, and who has 
been a tireless leader in all efforts to aid 
his countrymen now trapped behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this amnesty petition 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

AMNESTY FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS IN HuUN- 
GARY—DECLARATION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 

We, the undersigned, fully recognizing the 
great responsibility incumbent upon us in 
this age when man has the means of total 
destruction, solemnly declare our intention 
to serve the most important cause, the pres- 
ervation of peace. 

We agree that all efforts must be directed 
to that end and every possibility must be 
employed to ameliorate those problems which 
result in the present dangerous world ten- 
sions. To attain the desired goal all nations 
must show evidence of their good faith. 

We firmly believe that one of the disturb- 
ing elements in the effort toward mutual 
understanding is the fate of those Hun- 
garians who participated in the revolt of 
1956. If there is a spirit which radiates un- 
derstanding and forgiveness, we think that 
those Hungarian political prisoners, regard- 
less of their age and sentences, must be for- 
given, too. 

Therefore, we are appealing to the under- 
Standing and consideration of the Commu- 
nist leaders to grant an amnesty to Hun- 
garian political prisoners, gratifying those 
throughout the world who are yearning for 
peace and justice. We hope that the Com- 
munist leaders will recognize their own re- 
sponsibilities in connection with our demand 
and they will act according to their con- 
Science, and with humanity. 

Done in the month of March 1960, in the 
United States of America. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today is 
the 112th anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1848. 

It is especially important that we note 
this anniversary date, because that gov- 
ernment was wiped out shortly later by 
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Czarist Russia, just the way free Hun- 
gary was shackled in more recent years 
by Soviet Russia. 

As a member of the American Friends 
of the Captive Nations and of the Emer- 
gency Committee for U.N. Action on 
Hungary, I want to call attention to the 
plight of Hungarians in advance of the 
East-West summit conference. 

As many of us know, whenever the 
Hungarian people have been able to ex- 
press their will, they have emphatically 
voted for freedom and independence. 
In a free election in November 1945, the 
Communists were not able to muster 
more than 17 percent of the votes in 
Hungary. In August 1947, the Reds 
polled only 20 percent of the votes. 

But by 1949, Hungary was put under 
Kremlin control and a so-called People’s 
Republic was superimposed upon the na- 
tion. Despite years of Communist in- 
doctrination, on October 23, 1956, the 
Hungarian people rose in defiance of the 
Communists and only by brute force did 
the Russians restore the Communist 
government. 

Since then the Communists have insti- 
tuted a reign of terror that surpasses 
even Stalin’s fanaticism. 

A ruthless campaign was launched in 
1959 to force peasants back into the 
kolkhozes they had left during the revo- 
lution. State control of church affairs 
was established by purging hundreds of 
clergymen, both Catholic and Protestant, 
and by exacting oaths of allegiance from 
the rest. 

Labor brigades have been organized 
among the youth to do dangegous and 
arduous work. 

The estimated total of political pris- 
oners in concentration camps is at least 
50,000. The chief public prosecutor, 
speaking before the Budapest National 
Assembly last year said: 

We will vigorously crush our enemies and 
all troublemakers who disturb our social 
system. 


It is important that we in the Congress 
recite these facts, unpleasant though 
they are. They are reminders to us that 
we must be ever on the alert against 
bartering the lives of freedom-loving 
peoples for some temporary gains in in- 
ternational affairs. And our restatement 


of these facts are reassurance to the 


captive peoples that we are aware of 
their slavery and are constantly working 
toward the day when they may rejoin 
the assembly of free and independent 
nations. 





JOHAN LUDVIG RUNEBERG 


Mr. HUMPHREY. MY. President, the 
birthday of Johan Ludvig Runeberg, a 
great poet revered by the people of both 
Finland and Sweden, was celebrated on 
March 5. 

This gifted and talented son of a 
Swedish sea captain, born in Finland 
154 years ago, was the national poet of 
Finland and one of the most loved men 
of letters in Sweden. In his early youth 
Runeberg showed keen interest in native 
folklore, in popular literature, particu- 
larly in the literature which has sur- 
vived in verse. While studying litera- 
ture at the University of Abo, he became 
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so intensely interested in folklore that 
he interrupted his studies there, went 
out to the countryside and, in a number 
of villages, he heard people recite and 
sing old Finnish folk songs. He wrote 
these down, and years later when he 
began composing his great poems, these 


folk songs, aS preserved in the hearts, 


of patriotic Finns, served him as his 
most inspiring source. 

The fame and greatness of Runeberg 
rests on a series of popular poems on 
the Finnish war of independence of 1808, 
a war in which Swedes supported the 
Finnish cause through and through. 
With the publication of these poems he 
attained national fame and was pro- 
claimed Finland’s national poet. His 
poems, showing much originality and 
freat power, formed the first firm link 
between the Finns and Swedes. In this 
he was, in a sense, a great forerunner 
for international amity and comrade- 
ship, and no doubt that is why he is be- 
loved and honored by both the Finns and 
Swedes. Blessed be the memory of this 
great and gifted son of Swedish parents, 
the patriotic national poet of Finland. 





THE ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST NEGRO EMPLOYEES OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
ridiculous state of affairs which has 
been reached in connection with the 
subject of the pending amendment is 
well illustrated by an item which ap- 
peared in the news releases a few min- 
utes ago. The item speaks for itself. 

An attorney who quit his job with the 
Civil Rights Commission today accused Staff 


Director Gordon Tiffany of discriminating” 


against Negro employees of the Commis- 
sion. 

John T. R. Godlewski called a news con- 
ference to air his grievances against Tiffany, 
a former attorney general of New Hampshire. 

Godlewski, 42, an attorney with the Com- 
mission since November 1958, said: “There 
have been numerous instances of discrim- 
ination against Negroes in the Commis- 


sion.” - 


Stressing that his quarrel was with Tiffany 
and not with the six Commissioners, God- 
lewski said his Negro secretary was asked 
to resign before marrying a German white 
girl last August. The Negro met the girl 
while stationed in Germany with the Armed 
Forces, Godlewski said. 

Godlewski also said Negroes were given 
lower grade ratings than whites even though 
they had equally high scholastic standings. 





AMERICAN TARIFF PROBLEMS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
past decade the United States has in- 
creasingly provided worldwide leadership 
in reducing international trade barriers. 
We have not only reduced our own tariffs 
through GATT and also in those areas 
not covered by GATT, we have per- 
suaded other nations to reduce their own 
tariffs. Sometimes the net results of our 
efforts have been very gratifying; un- 
fortunately, there have been instances in 
which the net result has been damaging 
to American industry. Nevertheless, we 
have plowed ahead with this program 
hoping that our leadership would set an 
example for all the nations of the world 
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engaged in international trade and com- 
merce. However, when sincere and 
earnest efforts are not met with reciproc- 
ity then we must reexamine not the ob- 
jectives of our world trade policies but 
the results they have developed. 

During the past 3 or 4 years the United 
States has been experiencing a greater 
imbalance in our export-import pay- 
ments. In the past year many of our 
Government, financial, and commercial 
interests have expressed real concern 
over this imbalance and the resulting 
outfiow of gold from the United States. 
Ai this time there are clear signs that 
as a nation our exports are facing in- 
creasing opposition in many parts of 
the world. The time has now come when 
we must redress the imbalance of our 
trade payments and protect our com- 
merce and industry against the imposi- 
tion of higher foreign tariffs. 

When individual nations raise tariffs 
against goods from our primary indus- 
tries such as aluminum, that industry 
can expect to suffer when exporting to 
those nations. While the aluminum in- 
dustry may not be able to overcome losses 
in its trade with an individual nation 
that raises its tariff it may hope and seek 
to increase exports to other countries in 
the same trade area. However, when 
six major European nations band to- 
gether to form a so-called Common 
Market and spread over themselves a 
tariff blanket of 10 percent against pri- 
mary aluminum pig, then the blow to 
this U.S. industry is severe and must be 
countered. 

While reciprocation in kind may not be 
the most desirable step in international 
trade the United States can take, such 
action is immediately available and most 
likely to produce results. 

Our aluminum industry is now faced 
with the situation wherein the price of 
primary aluminum pig exported to the 
six European Common Market countries 
will be increased by a 10 percent tariff. 
At the same time European countries are 
selling primary aluminum in the United 
States for 22 cents a pound. The do- 
mestic price of primary aluminum in the 
United States currently is 26 cents a 
pound. The most immediately effective 
answer to this invasion is an increase in 
the U.S. tariff on primary aluminum pig 
to 4 cents per pound. 





TRIBUTE TO CHANCELLOR KONRAD 
ADENAUER ON THE OCCASION OF 
HIS VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
Nation is signally honored by the visit to 
our shores of Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
Chancellor of West Germany. Dr. 
Adenauer has arrived for talks of high 
political importance, set in the context 
of the forthcoming East-West summit 
discussions. 

The United States receives Dr. 
Adenauer with the warmth of welcome 
reserved to old and admired friends. A 
legend in his lifetime, this preeminent 
German statesman symbolizes to the 
world both the free spirit of West Ger- 
many and its resurgence to a position of 
strength and prestige in the Western 
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World. The principles and policies 
espoused by Dr. Adenauer have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the rise of Ger- 
many from the rubble of war to a posi- 
tion of stability and of respect in the 
global sphere. 

The Chancellor’s visit at this time is 
the more pointed and meaningful be- 
cause of the impending decisions to be 
taken at the summit conference in the 
matter of the status of West Berlin. 
Premier Khrushchev has applied con- 
stant pressures for acceptance of his de- 
mand that the West leave Berlin and 
acknowledge the permanent division of 
Germany. In the face of this threat to 
the freedom of West Berlin and to the 
unity of free Germany, it must remain 
our pledge and our intent to direct our 
efforts toward the preservation of the 
territorial integrity of West Germany. 

In another aspect of the free world 
struggle for true democracy and for the 
dignity of man, it is heartening to note 
that Chancellor Adenauer and Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion of Israel have met 
during their concurrent visit to the 
United States. It was the Chancellor’s 
firmness in rejecting the Nazi past, and 
in his incisive condemnation of recent 
anti-Jewish acts in West Germany, that 
have made possible this desirable and 
fruitful meeting. 





PROTECTION OF RIGHTS OF NE- 
GROES AGAINST RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN VOTING 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
shall this morning, within the time limi- 
tation applying to the morning hour, at- 
tempt to sum up briefly the subject of 
an effective bill to protect the right of 
Negroes against racial discrimination in 
voting. 

To a Negro, be he highly educated or 
uneducated as the case may be, who has 
never had the privilege of voting in an 
election the voting booth is a foreign 
land that he has never seen but hopes 
to visit and an election registration cer- 
tificate or other similar qualification, is 
a@ passport to that foreign land. If the 
Congress desires to make it realistically 
possible for that Negro, who, for pur- 
poses of discussion we shall assume can 
meet the qualifications under State law, 
to vote, the Congress will have to enact 
legislation providing for a simple routine 
procedure without encumbrances and 
delays for that Negro to be registered or 
qualified to vote. Anything else we en- 
act will be a sham. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States has suggested that the un- 
registered Negro is to first try to get 
registered by State officials who prob- 
ably have either already refused to regis- 
ter him or some other Negro in his com- 
munity and after they have declined to 
register him, he is to seek out a court 
referee who is appoined by a Federal 
judge following what will probably be 
protracted litigation. I suggest, Mr. 
President, that first getting refused by 
a State registration officer and then go- 
ing to the courthouse and finding the 
referee in his law office and having his 
testimony taken down by a stenographer, 
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will not be in the eyes of an unregistered 
Negro a simple routine matter. No, this 
procedure is law business of a very spe- 
cial kind. 

In contrast to this many Senators, in- 
cluding myself, have offered legislation 
in one form or another providing for a 
simple routine registration or enroll- 
ment procedure before a Federal Gov- 
ernment official appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Later on today or at some later 
appropriate time I shall speak in as much 
detail as possible laying out point by 
point insofar as time allows the reasons 
why in my opinion the referee proposal 
would be bad legislation and why the en- 
rollment officer proposal offered by me 
or some similar proposal which relies 
primarily on an administrative official 
not connected with the courts to register 
qualified Negroes is much to be pre- 
ferred. 

In summary, for the moment, Iet me 
say that the referee proposal would, 
under the best circumstances, be inef- 
fective, full of delay, and of doubtful 
constitutionality—depending on what 
version is presented. On the other hand, 
the enrollment officer proposal would, 
with proper administration, be both con- 
stitutional and effective. 

While we must concentrate on an ef- 
fective voting proposal we must not fail 
to act on public school desegregation at 
the same time. 

The very least we should do is to pass 
a provision authorizing Federal techni- 
cal assistance and financial aid to com- 
munities wishing to accomplish desegre- 
gation of their public schools in com- 
pliance with the clear mandate of the 
Supreme Court in the decisions of 1954 
and 1955. 

If the Senate feels paragraph (1) of 
subsection (2) of section 4 of the Dirk- 
sen amendment—identified as ‘2-24— 
60—1”—is ineptly phrased, I suggest 
adoption of the language in Senate Con- 
current Resolution 64, introduced on 
July 15, 1959, by the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Carrott] and myself. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
that resolution be printed at this point 
in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 64) was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

Whereas, in very special situations, the 
Congress may be called upon to express the 
sense of its Memvers on extremely important 
issues of government and public policy; and 

Whereas such a situation exists today with 
regard to public school desegregation inas- 
much as, to date, the Congress is the only 
branch of the Federal Government which 
has neither spoken nor acted; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided in cases on May 17, 1954, that 
enforced segregation in public education is 
a denial of the equal protection of the laws 
and therefore a violation of the fourteenth 
amendment; and in the implementing deci- 
sion the following year (May 31, 1955) the 
Court directed lower Federal courts to pro- 
ceed, consistent with the opinion, to admit 
parties to these cases to public schools on 
a racially nondiscriminatory basis with all 
deliberate speed; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has spoken 
and lower Federal courts have acted; and 
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Whereas the Chief Executive and the At- 
torney General of the United States also 
have spoken and acted, but the Congress has 
been silent; and 

Whereas it is not within the competence 
of the Congress to express an opinion re- 
garding the legal merit of a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and for 
that reason the Congress neither declares its 
approval nor disapproval of any particular 
decision of the Supreme Court; and 

Whereas the Congress has an obligation to 
recognize the right and duty of the Supreme 
Court to interpret the Constitution of the 
United States in cases and controversies be- 
fore it and to state clearly and in the plain- 
est terms the intention of the Congress to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the rights 
of citizens under the Constitution; and 

Whereas the Congress owes to the Nation 
a duty to destroy the mistaken impression 
which the silence of the Congress has en- 
couraged that the rights of citizens recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court may be defeat- 
ed with the acquiescence of one of the three 
great branches of our Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) a healthy public school system is an 
essential element today in American life; 

(2) in the field of public education the 
doctrine of ‘separate but equal” has no place, 
separate facilities on the basis of racial dis- 
crimination are inherently unequal, and 
racial discrimination in public education 
should be eliminated with all deliberate 
speed. 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point those por- 
tions of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
bearing on this problem; an analysis of 
my amendment to House bill 8315; a 
detailed analysis of the revised voting 
referee proposal, and a press release 
from my office, prepared by me on 
March 13, 1960. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 42—THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


§ 1971. Voting rights. 


(a) Race, color, or previous condition not to 
affect right to vote. 


All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other terri- 
torial subdivision, shall be entitled and al- 
lowed to vote at all such elections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude; any constitution, law, cus- 
tom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
Territory, or by or under its authority, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


(b) Intimidation, threats, or coercion. 


No person, whether acting under color of 
law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce any other person for the purpose 
of interfering with the right of such other 
person to vote or to vote as he may choose, 
or of causing such other person to vote for, 
or not to vote for, any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member 
of the House of Representatives, Delegates or 
Commissioners from the Territories or pos- 
Sessions, at any general, special, or primary 
election held solely or in part of the pur- 
0% of selecting or electing any such candi- 

a ° 
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(c) Preventive relief; injunction; costs. 


Whenever any person has engaged or there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that any 
person is about to engage in any act or prac- 
tice which would deprive any other person of 
any right or privilege secured by subsection 
(a) or (b) of this section, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute for the United States, or 
in the name of the United States, a civil 
action or other proper proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
@ permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order. In any pro- 
ceeding hereunder the United States shall be 
liable for costs the same as a private person. 


(ad) Jurisdiction; exhaustion of other reme- 
dies. 


The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall ex- 
ercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law. 


(e) Contempt; assignment of counsel; wit- 
nesses. 


Any person cited for an alleged contempt 
under this Act shall be allowed to make his 
full defense by counsel learned in the law; 
and the court before which he is cited or 
tried, or some judge thereof, shall imme- 
diately, upon his request, assign to him such 
counsel, not exceeding two, as he may desire, 
who shall have free access to him at all 
reasonable hours. He shall be allowed, in his 
defense to make any proof that he can 
produce by lawful witnesses, and shall have 
the like process of the court to compel his 
witnesses to appear at his trial or hearing, 
as is usually granted to compel witnesses to 
appear on behalf of the prosecution. If such 
person shall be found by the court to be 
financially unable to provide for such coun- 
sel, it shall be the duty of the court to pro- 
vide such counsel. (R.S. § 2004; Sept. 9, 
1957, Pub. L. 85-315, pt. IV § 131, 71 Stat. 
637.) 

DERIVATION 


Act May 31, 1870, ch. 114, § 1, 16 Stat. 140. 
REFERENCES IN TEXT 


This Act, referred to in subsec. (e), means 
Pub. L. 85-315, which is classified to this sec- 
tion and sections 1975—-1975e and 1995 of 
this title, section 295-1 of Title 5, Executive 
Departments and Government Officers and 
Employees, and sections 1343 and 1861 of 
Title 28, Judiciary and Judicial Procedure. 

AMENDMENTS 

1957—Pub. L. 85-315, § 131(a), amended 
catchline by substituting “Voting rights” for 
“Race, color, or previous condition not to af- 
fect right to vote.” 

Subsec. (a), formerly entire section, so 
designated by Pub. L. 85-315, § 131(b). 

Subsecs. (b)—(e) added by Pub. L. 85- 
315, § 131(c). 

§ 1975. Commission on Civil Rights. 
(a) Establishment. 

There is created in the executive branch 
of the Government a Commission on Civil 
Rights (hereinafter called the ‘Commis- 
sion”). 

(b) Composition; appointment. 

The Commission shall be composed of six 
members who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Not more than three of 
the members shall at any one time be of 
the same political party. 

(c) Chairman and Vice Chairman. 

The President shall designate one of the 
members of the Commission as Chairman 
and one as Vice Chairman. The Vice Chair- 
man shall act as Chairman in the absence or 
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disability of the Chairman, or in the event 
of a vacancy in that office. 
(d) Vacancies. 

Any vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers and shall be filled in the 
same manner, and subject to the same limi- 
tation with respect to party affiliations as 
the original appointment was made, 


(e) Quorum. 


Four members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. (Pub. L. 85-315, pt. I, 
§ 101, Sept. 9, 1957, 71 Stat. 634.) 

§ 1975a. Rules of procedure. 
(a) Opening statement. 

The Chairman or one designated by him 
to act as Chairman at a hearing of the Com- 
mission shall announce in an opening 
statement the subject of the hearing. 


(b) Copy of rules. 

A copy of the Commission’s rules shall be 
made available to the witness before the 
Commission. 


(c) Attendance of counsel. 


Witnesses at the hearings may be accom- 
panied by their own counsel for the purpose 
of advising them concerning their constitu- 
tional rights. 


(d) Censure and exclusion of counsel. 


The Chairman or Acting Chairman may 
punish breaches of order and decorum and 
unprofessional ethics on the part of coun- 
sel, by censure and exclusion from the 
hearings. 


(e) Defamatory, degrading or incriminating 
evidence. 


If the Commission determines that evi- 
dence or testimony at any hearing may tend 
to defame, degrade, or incriminate any per- 
son, it shall (1) receive such evidence or 
testimony in executive session; (2) afford 
such person an opportunity voluntarily to 
appear as a witness; and (3) receive and dis- 
pose of requests from such person to sub- 
pena additional witnesses. 

(f) Requests for additional witnesses. = 

Except as provided in this section and 
section 1975d(f) of this title, the Chairman 
shall receive and the Commission shall 
dispose of requests to subpena additional 
witnesses. 


(g) Release of evidence taken in executive 
session. 

No evidence or testimony taken in execu- 
tive session may be released or used in pub- 
lic sessions without the consent of the Com- 
mission. Whoever releases or uses in pub- 
lic without the consent of the Commission 
evidence or testimony taken in executive 


‘ session shall be fined not more than $1,000, 


or imprisoned for not more than one year. 
(h) Submission of written statements. 


In the discretion of the Commission, wit- 
nesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record. The Commission is the sole 
judge of the pertinency of testimony and 
evidence adduced at its hearings. 

(i) Transcripts. 

Upon payment of the cost thereof, a wit- 
ness may obtain a transcript copy of his 
testimony given at a public session or, if- 
given at an executive session, when author- 
ized by the Commission. 

(j) Witness fees. 

A witness attending any session of the 
Commission shall receive $4 for each day’s 
attendance and for the time necessarily 
occupied in going to and returning from the 
same, and 8 cents per mile for going from 
and returning to his place of residence. Wit- 
nesses who attend at points so far removed 
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from their respective residences as to pro- 
hibit return thereto from day to day shall 
be entitled to an additional allowance of $12 
per day for expenses of subsistence, includ- 
ing the time necessarily occupied in going to 
and returning from the place of attendance. 
Mileage payments shall be tendered to the 
witness upon service of a subpena issued on 
behalf of the Commission or any subcom- 
mittee thereof. 


(K) Restriction on issuance of subpena. 


The Commission shall not issue any sub- 
pena for the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses or for the production of written 
or other matter which would require the 
presence of the party subpenaed at a hear- 
ing to be held outside of the State, where- 
in the witness is found or resides or trans- 
acts business. (Pub. L. 85-315, pt. I, § 102, 
Sept. 9, 1957, 71 Stat. 634.) 


§ 1975b. Compensation of members. 


(a) Each member of the Commission who 
is not otherwise in the service of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall receive 
the sum of $50 per day for each day spent 
in the work of the Commission, shall be re- 
imbursed for actual and necessary travel 
expenses, and shall receive a per diem allow- 
ance of $12 in lieu of actual expenses for 
subsistence when away from his usual place 
of residence, inclusive of fees or tips to 
porters and stewards. 

(b) Each member of the Commission who 
is otherwise in the service of the Government 
of the United States shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for 
such other service, but while engaged in the 
work of the Commission shall be reimbursed 
for actual and necessary travel expenses, and 
shall receive a per diem allowance of $12 in 
lieu of actual expenses for subsistence when 
away from his usual place of residence, in- 
clusive of fees or tips to porters and stewards. 
(Pub. L. 85-315, pt. I, § 103, Sept. 9, 1957, 
71 Stat. 635.) 


§ 1975c. Duties; reports; termination. 


(a) The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote and have that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin; which writing, un- 
der oath or affirmation, shall set forth the 
facts upon which such belief or beliefs are 
based; 

(2) study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution; and 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports to the President and to the Congress 
at such times as either the Commission or 
the President shall deem desirable, and shall 
submit to the President and to the Congress 
a final and comprehensive report of its ac- 
tivities, findings, and recommendations not 
later than two years from September 9, 1957. 

(c) Sixty days after the submission of its 
final report and recommendations the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. (Pub. L. 85- 
315, pt. I, § 104, Sept. 9, 1957, 71 Stat. 635.) 


§ 1975d. Powers. 
(a) Staff director; appointment and com- 
pensation; personnel and services. 
There shall be a full-time staff director 
for the Commission who shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and who shall receive 
compensation at a rate, to be fixed by the 
President, not in excess of $22,500 a year. 
The President shall consult with the Com- 
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mission before submitting the nomination 
of any person for appointment to the posi- 
tion of staff director. Within the limita- 
tions of its appropriations, the Commission 
may appoint such other personnel as it 
deems advisable, in accordance with the civil 
service and classification laws, and may pro- 
cure services as authorized by section 55a of 
Title 5, but at rates for individuals not in 
excess of $50 per diem. 


(b) Services of voluntary or uncompensated 
personnel, 


The Commission shall not accept or utilize 
services of voluntary or uncompensated per- 
sonnel, and the term “whoever” as used in 
paragraph (g) of section 1975a of this title 
shall be construed to mean a person whose 
services are compensated by the United 
States. 


(c) Advisory committees. 


The Commission may constitute such ad- 
visory committees within States composed of 
citizens of that State and may consult with 
governors, attorneys general, and other rep- 
resentatives of State and local governments, 
and private organizations, as it deems ad- 
visable. 


(ad) Exemption 
statutes. 
Members of the Commission, and mem- 
bers of advisory committees constituted pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of this section, shall 
be exempt from the operation of sections 
281, 283, 284, 434, and 1914 of Title 18, and 
section 99 of Title 5. 


(e) Cooperation with Federal agencies. 


All Federal agencies shall cooperate fully 
with the Commission to the end that it may 
effectively carry out its functions and duties. 
(f{) Hearings; issuance of subpenas. 

The Commission, or on the authorization 
of the Commission any subcommittee of two 
or more members, at least one of whom shall 
be of each major political party, may, for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, hold such hearings and act at 
such times and places as the Commission or 
such authorized subcommittee may deem 
advisable. Subpenas for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses or the production 
of written or other matter may be issued in 
accordance with the rules of the Commis- 
sion as contained in section 1975a (Jj) and 
(k) of this title, over the signature of the 
Chairman of the Commission or of such sub- 
committee, and may be served by any person 
designated by such Chairman. 

(g) Aid of courts in enforcing subpenas. 

In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena, any district court of the United 
States or the United States court of any Ter- 
ritory or possession, or the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
inquiry is carried on or within the jurisdic- 
tion of which said person guilty of contu- 
macy or refusal to obey is found or resides or 
transacts business, upon application by the 
Attorney General of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue to such person an 
order requiring such person to appear before 
the Commission or a subcommittee thereof, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
under investigation; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by 
said court as a contempt thereof. (Pub. L. 
85-315, pt. I, § 105, Sept. 9, 1957, 71 Stat. 636.) 
§ 1975e. Appropriations. 

There is authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, so much as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
(Pub. L. 85-315, pt. I, § 106 Sept. 9, 1957, 71 
Stat. 636.) 


from __ confflict-of-interest 
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ANALYSIS OF THE HENNINGS’ AMENDMENT TO 
H.R. 8315 


This amendment provides that the Presi- 
dent may in his discretion appoint from 
among Federal officers and employees who 
are registered voters enrollment officers who 
are authorized to enroll applicants whom 
they determine meet the voting qualifications 
under State law. The President is author- 
ized to take this action if either of two things 
happen: (1) a Federal court finds that per- 
sons have been deprived of the right to regis- 
ter or vote because of their race, or (2) the 
Commission on Civil Rights makes a similar 
finding under its responsibilities set forth in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. This procedure 
is purely administrative in those cases where 
the Commission’s findings are relied on and 
also purely administrative in those cases 
where the district judge’s findings are relied 
on from the time when the district judge 
makes his finding. The President does not 
need to wait until the Supreme Court has 
made a final decision after appeal. Once a 
district judge has made a finding of racial 
discrimination in voting in a case brought 
by the Attorney General, the Attorney Gen- 
eral notifies the President and the President 
acts in his discretion and may delay appoint- 
ing enrollment officers for a time of grace 
in which to give State officials a final chance 
to administer their State registration and 
election laws fairly. 

The other important thing to keep in mind 
concerning this amendment is that it pro- 
vides for State officials and citizens of a State 
a day in court, but places that day after an 
election has been held and challenged votes 
have been cast, counted, and separately pre- 
served. This procedure protects all the es- 
sential litigious rights of States and citizens, 
but prevents obstructions to the effective vot- 
ing by Negroes. 

BRIEF POINT BY POINT ANALYSIS OF THE 

HENNINGS’ AMENDMENT 


Section 7(a) makes findings that con- 
tinual denial of rights under the 14th and 
15th anrendments requires congressional ac- 
tion. 

(b) (1) defines elections to include any 
general or special election or primary. 

(b) (2) defines registration district for the 
purposes of this legislation to correspond 
with a congressional district. An area this 
large is used for two reasons: (1) If for pur- 
poses of administering this amendment we 
used the registration district or area estab- 
lished under State law, a State which wished 
to resist the enrollment of qualified Negroes 
to the bitter end could by State law greatly 
increase the number of registration districts 
and decrease their size to very small units 
and thereby utterly frustrate administration 
of the Federal act (the Rogers’ referee plan 
would run smack up against this obstacle). 
(2) By providing an area as large as a con- 
gressional district, as the registration district 
under the amendment, the President should 
have no difficulty finding a Federal officer or 
employee of sufficient stature in the part of 
the State where he lives and votes to serve 
as enrollment officer. 

(c)(1) provides that whenever under sec- 
tion 131(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
a court finds that under the color of law or 
by State action persons have been deprived 
of the right to register because of race, the 
Attorney General shall notify the President. 

(c)(2) makes a similar provision concern- 
ing a finding of voting discrimination be- 
cause of race by the Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

(d)(1) provides that the President, upon 
notification of a finding either by the Attor- 
ney General or the Civil Rights Commission, 
is authorized to appoint a Federal enroll- 
ment officer of among Federal employees 
qualified to vote in the congressional district. 
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It further provides that when the President 
determines there is no further need for the 
office he may abolish the office, and that the 
individual appointed enrollment officer shall 
perform the duties until relieved of them 
by the President. 

(d)(2) provides that the President may, 
in his discretion, delay the appointment of 
an enrollment officer in order to permit 
prompt and continuous good-faith effort by 
State and local officials to comply with the 
requirements of the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. This provision was added to this 
amendment in keeping with the proposal put 
forward by Senator LYNDON JOHNSON. 

(e) provides that the enrollment officer, 
when appointed shall accept applications 
and shall enroll all applicants whom he finds 
to meet the qualifications for voters under 
the laws of the State and these enrolled 
voters are qualified to vote for the period 
provided under State law. The successful 
applicants are to be given certificates of 
enrollment and the enrollment officer is 
directed to provide State and local officials 
with notification concerning the persons 
whom he has enrolled. 

The last paragraph of (e) provides: ‘Noth- 
ing contained in this section shall be con- 
strued as impairing the right of any State 
to establish nondiscriminatory voting quali- 

cations.” 

(f) provides that each voter enrolled by 
the Federal enrollment officer shall have the 
right to vote and have the vote counted 
subject to provisions of section (g). 

(g)(1) provides that nothing in the 
amendment shall be construed to deny ap- 
propriate State officials or other interested 
persons of the right to challenge the eligibil- 
ity of voters at the time of elections. It 
further provides that if challenged, however, 
the voter shall be permitted to cast his vote 
and have it counted, but the vote shall be 
preserved subject to a later determination 
of the validity of the challenge in an appro- 
priate action before a U.S. judge. 

(g)(2) provides that enrollment officers 
shall ascertain that persons enrolled by him 
are afforded the right to vote and have their 
votes counted and for this purpose is au- 
thorized to attend the voting and counting 
on election day. This subsection further 
provides that if any enrolled person is denied 
the right to cast his vote or have the vote 
counted, this fact shall be forthwith given 
to the Attorney General. 

(g)(3) provides civil and equitable pro- 
ceedings to enforce the provisions of the 
amendment and to give immediate injunc- 
tive relief if a voter is interfered with on 
election day at the polls. 

(g) (4) sets forth the provisions contained 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1957 for cases of 
criminal contempt. 





DETAILED ANALYSIS OF REVISED VOTING 
REFEREE PROPOSAL 


NoTe.—Representative WILLIAM McCuL- 
LocH, of Ohio, is sponsoring in the House 
of Representatives the revised Rogers’ vot- 
ing referee amendment. Since this is the 
only referee proposal so far sponsored in the 
House, where the issue of voting rights is 
now being debated, this analysis deals with 
it rather than the original version which 
has not been replaced in the Senate. (As 
I noted in a memorandum placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD On Friday, March 11, 
1960, at page 5250, Attorney General Rogers 
apparently still prefers the original referee 
Proposal copies of which he released to the 
press on January 26, 1960.) 

In brief the revised referee proposal pro- 
vides as follows: 

(1) If in a civil suit brought by the At- 
torney General under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, the judge finds that State regis- 
tration officials have deprived any person or 
persons of the right to register or vote be- 
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cause of race or color, the judge must upon 
request by the Attorney General make a 
finding whether such deprivation is pursu- 
ant to a pattern or practice. 

(2) If the judge finds a pattern or prac- 
tice, for at least 1 year any Negro residing 
in the affected area (the registration dis- 
trict or districts served by the State regis- 
tration officials pursuing the pattern or 
practice of racial voting discrimination) 
shall be entitled, on application, to a court 
order declaring him qualified to vote on 
(1) proof that he is qualified under State 
law to vote, and (2) that he has under color 
of law been (a) deprived of the opportunity 
to register to vote or (b) found not quali- 
fied to vote by a State official. 

(3) Court order qualifying applicant to 
vote is to be effective for longest period for 
which applicant could have been registered 
by State officials under State law. 

(4) Applicant is to be permitted to vote 
in any election for which he is declared 
qualified. 

(5) In a proceeding before voting referee, 
the applicant shall be heard ex parte. His 
statement under oath shall be prima facie 
evidence as to his age and residence. Where 
proof of literacy or understanding of other 
[sic] subjects is required by State law, 
referee’s report shall include answers given 
by applicant. 

(6) Copies of referee’s report shall be sent 
to State’s Attorney General and to each 
party in case with order to show cause with- 
in 10 days why order of court should not be 
entered in accordance with the referee’s re- 
port. Unless exceptions to report are filed 
interim 10-day period, court order is to be 
entered. Exceptions as to facts to be con- 
sidered by judge only if supported by public 
record or affidavit of person having personal 
knowledge of such facts. Exceptions as to 
law must be supported by memorandum of 
law. Issue of fact or law to be determined 
by court or referee under judge’s direction. 
A hearing on an issue of fact to be held 
only when exceptions show existence of 
genuine issue of material fact. Applicant’s 
literacy and understanding of other [sic] 
subjects to be determined solely on basis of 
applicant’s answers included in report. 

(7) The court is to issue to each appli- 
cant declared qualified to vote a certificate 
to this effect. 

(8) The court may authorize referee or 
other person (1) to attend any place of elec- 
tion and to report whether any applicant de- 
clared qualified has been denied right to vote 
and (2) to attend the counting and tabula- 
tion of votes and report any action making 
such vote ineffective. 

(9) Confers on referees powers given 
“masters” under Rule 53(c) of Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure not inconsistent 
with act and permits compensation payable 
by United States as fixed by judge. 

(10) Court is authorized to make an 
order giving applicant provisional right to 
vote pending final determination of any 
exception taken to referee’s report. 





Press RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF SENATOR 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., DEMOCRAT, OF 
MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE RULES 
COMMITTEE, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., Demo- 


crat, of Missouri, chairman of the Senate 
Rules Committee, today announced that 
during the coming week he would engage 
in an all-out two-pronged effort, in the Sen- 
ate, to enact effective legislation making it 
possible for qualified Negroes to vote, as 
guaranteed by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. 

In directing his first appeal to northern 
and western liberals, HENNINGS Called on 
them to stop dissipating their strength over 
an entire field of benefits for Negroes, and 
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to concentrate on the heart of the problem 
of racial discrimination: Enacting a voting 
right bill that will really permit Negroes 
who meet State qualifications to register 
and vote. HENNINGS said that while he was 
in favor of all or most of the other benefits 
not already voted down in the Senate, and 
would vote for them, he considered them 
“fringe benefits.’”” He said the major effort 
should be made on the issue of voting. 
HENNINGS added that when Negroes start 
voting in adequate numbers, as they are 
entitled to under the Constitution, a lot 
of these other discriminations will disappear 
within a short time. 

In announcing his plans, he pointed out 
that he had presided over hearings before 
the Senate Rules Committee for a period 
extending over 3 weeks in January and 
February of this year, and in 1957 and 1959 
he held many weeks of hearings as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights. He said, “I have had this problem 
under study for years, and last Wednesday 
I introduced in the Senate the fourth draft 
of a revised voting bill that will be effective. 
At the same time this measure need not 
be offensive to southern officials. 

He emphasized the difference between his 
bill and that known as the McCulloch- 
Dirksen referee proposal originally put for- 
ward by Attorney General Rogers. HEN- 
NINGS said: “My bill will not bring a horde 
of lawsuits and U.S. marshals on the South. 
The Rogers bill on the other hand,” he said, 
if it is to be effective at all, will involve 
hundreds and thousands of local and State 
registration and voting officials in lawsuits 
and, for this very reason, while it would ap- 
pear altogether offensive to the South, will 
probably be utterly ineffective to handle the 
big problem of registering thousands of Ne- 
groes. And furthermore, it is of very doubt- 
ful constitutionality. 

“I shall develop these points at length in a 
series of speeches in the Senate.” 

In his second appeal, directed to the south- 
erners, HENNINGS said: “Distasteful as this 
entire matter is to many southerners, I would 
think they would rather accept now, this 
year, an effective constitutional and mod- 
erate scheme such as I have suggested, than- 
to have the Congress pass a measure that 
will be either ineffective or declared by the 
Supreme Court to be unconstitutional and, 
for these reasons, have the Congress again 
take up this issue in the next session. I can 
assure them that if the Congress passes a 
law that proved to be ineffective or uncon- 
stitutional, the issue will be with us again 
and, in fact, will continue to be with us 
until the Congress does pass an effective 
law.”* 

The Hennings Enrollment Officer Act would 
authorize the President to designate Federal 
employees, living in the South and voting 
there, as enrollment officers who would be 
directed to enroll Negroes for voting who 
could meet State legal qualifications. Un- 
der the Hennings bill, the President in his 
discretion could take this step on notifica- 
tion that (1) a Federal district court had 
made a finding that Negroes had been de- - 
nied the right to vote because of their race 
or color, or (2) that the Commission on Civil 
Rights (on which three southerners sit) had 
made a similar finding. 

The McCulloch-Dirksen bill would rely on 
the referees who would be appointed follow- 
ing full-dress civil suits brought by the 
Attorney General. 





ONE HUNDRED FORTY-FOURTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
PHILIP MAZZEI 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, dur- 

ing these days the attention of the Con- 

gress and of all our people has been 
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especially directed to the Constitution of 
the United States. It is the source of 
the sovereignty of the individual, defin- 
ing the liberties of the people which not 
even the Congress may infringe. 

It is the oldest written Constitution in 
any country of the world today. But we 
are reminded that the Constitution did 
not come to us as a miraculous revela- 
tion, complete and entire. It was the 
product of the determination of rival 
States to form a more perfect Union. It 
owes its stature to the contributions of 
many able minds. 

The history of the Constitution is a 
fascinating study. It rewards the stu- 
dent and enriches his Americanism. 
Fortunately for us there are dedicated 
Americans who foster this study—en- 
couraging queries and stimulating the 
respect and admiration of all citizens for 
this treasure house of their powers. 

Such a dedicated person is Miss Etta 
V. Leighton, of Cumberland, R.I. For 
years her column in the Providence 
Evening Bulletin, entitled “The Consti- 
tution and You,’ has been a cherished 
feature of our community life. That 
column has been the clearinghouse of 
the historical facts and human romances 
that surround this document of our 
destiny. 

There is no more fascinating chapter 
of our national origin and existence than 
is to be found in the human sources of 
our binding principles—the various 
minds and hearts to which so many owe 
so much. 

I have chosen as a specimen of Miss 
Leighton’s scholarship and research her 
article on Philip Mazzei, Italian states- 
man, physician, and economist, friend 
and associate of Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, Rochambeau, 
and Lafayette. 

I select it at this time because March 
19 will mark the 144th anniversary of 
the death of this friend of America, 
credited with developing the philosophy 
of American independence. 

Miss Leighton’s column presents it in 
graphic fashion and I ask that her article 
be made part of my remarks and printed 
in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin, Sept. 24, 1957] 
THE CONSTITUTION AND YOU 
(By Etta V. Leighton) 

Question. Who was the Italian states- 
man who helped formulate constitutional 
principles? I would appreciate knowing his 
name and something about his work. 

Answer. Philip Mazzei, physician and sur- 
geon, adviser in politics to many countries in 
Europe. Six rulers called him friend and 
he knew many more. He met Benjamin 
Franklin in London for the purpose of buy- 
ing Franklin stoves for the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. Franklin suggested that Mazzei 
come to America, but it was at the invita- 
tion of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
that Mazzei, his sons, and friends came to 
settle on land donated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son to begin the growing of grapes and 
olives. In those days States granted citizen- 


ship and Virginia made him a citizen. 

Mazzei was a prime mover in organizing 
the Constitutional Society, a group of Vir- 
ginia’s leaders dedicated to “preserving the 
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handing down of those pure and sacred prin- 
ciples derived from the late Revolution.” 
They pledged themselves “by every holy tie 
and obligation that everyone in his re- 
spective station will keep a watchful eye 
over the great fundamental rights of the 
people.” Among signers were John Blair 
and James Madison, called the father of the 
Constitution; Patrick Henry; Edmund Ran- 
dolph; John Marshall, later Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court; James Monroe, fifth 
President; Richard Henry Lee, who in later 
years moved the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Mazzei signed at 
the bottom of the sheet to leave room above 
for the other signers. 

Members were to write essays on needed 
changes in government to remedy faults in 
the Articles of Confederation which was 
called a rope of sand. If a member missed 
writing one, he would have to write two 
in the succeeding 6 months. A second de- 
linquency would cancel his membership. 
Mazzei’s, written in Italian, were translated 
by Thomas Jefferson and in 1774-75 were 
printed in Pinkney’s Virginia Gazette. He 
enlisted as a Virginia private but Gov. 
Patrick Henry sent him to Europe to obtain 
financial aid for Virginia. His friend Frank- 
lin opposed him, believing all aid should go 
not to States but to the Continental Con- 
gress. From Paris he furnished Thomas Jef- 
ferson the plan of coordinating the French 
Fleet with the Continental Army which 
brought victory at Yorktown. In 1807 at 
the invitation of Thomas Jefferson and 
Latrobe, Architect of the Capitol, he scoured 
Europe for two capable sculptors with whom 
Latrobe was greatly pleased. To America 


Mazzei gave whole-souled devotion for 40 
years. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I congratu- 
late the distinguished junior Senator 
from Rhode Island for his very fine and 
eloquent speech. Iappreciate his having 
made it to the Senate this morning. I 
shall look forward with a great deal of 
interest to reading the very fine article 
he has placed in the REcorp. 

Mr. PASTORE. The majority leader 
is ever sO generous and gracious, and I 
thank him. 





THE MARKET FOR U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD an article written by Mr. Paul 
Heffernan, and published in the New 
York Times, which showed the strong 
forward surge of Government bonds and 
the Government’s ability to get its money 
at lower and lower interest cost. 

It seemed to me that this was a rather 
strong reversal of what had been happen- 
ing in the past. It also seemed to in- 
dicate that the Treasury and the admin- 
istration had been premature in de- 
manding the removal of the alltime, his- 
toric interest rate ceiling which Congress 
had always placed on long-term bonds in 
the public debt. 

Lest some Senators think that this was 
merely some passing evidence, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks an article 
entitled “Bonds: Securities of the Gov- 
ernment Lead General Advance,” writ- 
ten by Paul Heffernan, and published in 
the New York Times of today, March 15, 
1960. The subheadings read “Treasury 
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Bills Continue Strong—Yields Dip Sharp- 
ly—Short Issues Shortage Is Seen—Cor- 
porates Firm.” 

It seems to me that this indication 
of a resurgence of strength in Govern- 
ment gilt-edged securities bears out what 
many Senators have contended in the 
past. We have maintained that specula- 
tors in the market were sucking off avail- 
able capital in the hope of making capital 
gains profits; and that when those who 
were engaging in quick-buck financing 
operations found that the goose was no 
longer laying golden eggs, they would 
sooner or later come back and invest in 
Government gilt-edged securities which 
would pay a greater vield per annum 
than the dividends being paid on most of 
the stocks in the market. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield ? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iryield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Oklahoma upon introduc- 
ing this evidence into the ReEcorp. If 
Congress had acceded to the request 
made by the administration last sum- 
mer, it was assumed that the intent of 
the administration was to float from $5 
billion to $20 billion of bonds at high 
interest rates, which the administration 
then said were necessary. The admin- 
istration floated one issue of 5-year 
bonds at 5 percent. The Treasury has 
refused steadily to issue callable bonds, 
so the taxpayers of the country will be 
saddled for at least a generation, pos- 
sibly longer, with high interest rates. 
But interest rates have since receded 
very much, the rate of interest on short- 
term Government bonds having fallen 
from 4‘j) percent to about 37,;, percent. 

I believe that the much-abused group 
of Democratic liberals who prevented the 
proposal for high interest rates from 
being adopted, and who have been ex- 
posed to a drumfire of criticism, may 
have saved the taxpayers billions of dol- 
lars, if the amount is reckoned over a 
period of years. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Oklahoma for having introduced this ad- 
ditional evidence. I hope that more ma- 
terial of this nature may be presented 
in the future. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois for his 
statement, and also I compliment him 
for the great work he has done as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, in helping to expose the 
fallacy of the necessity for higher 
interest rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 15, 1960] 
Bonps: SECURITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT LEAD 

GENERAL ADVANCE—TREASURY BIiLS CON- 

TINUE STRONG—YIELDS DIP SHARPLY-— 

SHorT Issurs SHORTAGE IS SEEN—-COR- 

PORATES FIRM 

(By Paul Heffernan) 

Resurging of bond prices yesterday made 

it clear that last week’s emphatic rally in 


the market standing of prime fixed-income 
securities was not a flash-in-the-pan. 
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Once again Treasury securities were the 
center of strength. This was true especially 
of short-dated Government issues where 
yields on certain discount bills declined by 
nearly one-quarter of 1 percentage point 
from the levels of Friday. 

Until yesterday there were reservations in 
the bill market about the lasting power of 
the March bidding for these short-dated 
prime debt investments. Was it not too soon 
to write off the selling by nonfinancial cor- 
porations needing money for tax payments? 


BILL SHORTAGE DISCERNED 


Bidders at the Treasury’s weekly bill auc- 
tion yesterday did not take long to sense 
the substantial basis for the short market's 
strength. The professional sounding of the 
preauction market indicated that there was 
a shortage of bills. Instead of nonfinancial 
corporations being out to raise money be- 
fore the March tax date, they were out rather 
to invest idle money. Commercial banks 
indicated they would participate in the bill 
auction for their own account, as well as in 
behalf of customers. Faced with this pros- 
pect, the dealers had to sharpen pencils. 

The reappraisal of the value of the bills 
was reflected in a sharp improvement of dis- 
count rates in the secondary market. The 
91-day issue due June 9 was quoted at a 
discount of 3.34 percent at the close, equal 
to a yield of 3.41 percent. On Friday, the 
discount rate was 3.56 percent and the yield 
3.64 percent. 

The long-dated January bills, which now 
have a life of 305 days, closed at a discount 
rate of 3.58 percent, equal to a yield of 3.77 
percent. This marked the first time in 
months that none of the Treasury’s 32 bill 

issues was not selling at a discount basis to 
yield 4 percent or more to buyers. 

Dealers were encouraged by the lasting 
strength of the bill market to resume mark- 
ups for the Treasury's interest-bearing secu- 
rities. Gains ranged generally from four 
thirty-seconds to ten thirty-seconds, with 
most of the business in intermediates, such 
as the 214s of 1961 and 1963 and the new 
4%-percent notes due in November 1964. 

The best gain on the day was scored by the 
2'%4-percent war-issued bonds due in June 
1967, and callable next year. This issue 
closed at 89 2/32 bid, a gain of 12/32. 

The Government market's stride forward 
after two trading sessions in which selloffs 
predominated was taken to augur well for 
the Treasury's next cash financing—a bor- 
rowing of up to $2,500 million expected next 
month. 

The Treasury's next big debt transaction 
will be related to the maturing of a special 
issue of $4 billion of tax anticipation bills due 
on March 22. Generally, about 30 percent of 
an issue of tax bills is turned in for cash re- 
demption instead of being used to pay Fed- 
eral taxes. 

If this were to apply to the March 22 bill 
issue upward of $1 billion of reinvestment 
money would soon be available in the mar- 
ket. It was suggested in financial circles 
yesterday that the reinvestment potential of 
the March bill maturity might be one of the 
forces causing rates to decline in the short 
market. 

Secondary market trading in high-grade 
Corporate and local government bonds was 
light yesterday, with prices firm. Most of 
the new prime corporate issues in market 
supply improved about one-eighth point on 
the bid side. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio obtained the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield briefly. 

(At this point, Mr. KeEFrauver, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, sub- 
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mitted two reports, and Mr. Munpt sub- 
mitted separate views on pt. 2 of S. 
Rept. No. 1139, which appear under the 
heading ‘Reports of Committees.” 





CIVIL DEFENSE? RUN OR HIDE? OR 
BOTH? 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
after 10 years and spending more than 
$1 billion of taxpayers’ money on mud- 
dled civil defense planning, evacuation 
programs part of the time, siren shriek- 
ing still perpetrated in many cities, then 
shelter programs—what about civil de- 
fense? What about the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization? 

Americans are being lulled into a 
Maginot line feeling of security about 
civil defense at a time when millions of 
their tax dollars are being spent to pro- 
long the useless life of a boondoggling, 
superannuated Civil Defense Agency. 

Defense of our civilian population is 
an important part of the defense of the 
Nation. Definitely, this is the responsi- 
bility of our Armed Forces. We should 
do away with any dependency for the 
lives of our people upon political hacks 
and has-beens now crowding the public 
trough in Washington, and in every 
State and large city, with high-sounding 
titles and lush suites of offices in the De- 
partment of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion headed by ex-Governor Hoegh of 
Iowa. Voters of that State denied him 
a second term, but his present sinecure 
pays him twice as much. 

Our people, whose homes and lives are 
threatened, should know the truth—the 
cold hard facts of survival in a nuclear 
war. We, as their elected representa- 
tives, are duty bound to provide them 
with a sane, sound, realistic defense pro- 
gram, instead of subaverage planners 
drawing big salaries to head up the pres- 
ent outfit. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that our 
civil defense program is suffering from, 
among other things, an acute case of 
schizophrenia, a split personality. 

Unbelievable as it may sound, at one 
and the same time civil defense bureau- 
crats are advocating evacuation and a 
shelter program. 

To illustrate this paradox, the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization re- 
cently issued a 16-page “Guide to Civil 
Defense Action in the Washington Area.” 
Over a million and a quarter of these 
pamphlets were delivered to all house- 
holds within a 20-mile radius of the 
Washington Monument. Apart from 
wasting the time and straining the backs 
of mail carriers in the area, it served 
only to compound the confusion that al- 
ready exists in the civil defense program. 

On the one hand, they tell us to “dig 
in’ and build fallout shelters. We are 
assured that these can be built for $150. 
Of course, no mention is made of the 
fact that a shallow basement shelter 
would be of no use in areas where the 
blast and thermal effects would virtually 
destroy all existing buildings. They also 
make the cryptic remarks that ‘‘excel- 
lent protection can be obtained from— 
aboveground shelters.” They do not 
explain how, of course, but continue 
happily on with this make-believe narra- 
tive. 
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These shallow shelters would be no 
more effective than lying flat on one’s 
face or falling on one’s knees in prayer. 
In my own State of Ohio no salaried civil 
defense official has taken the trouble and 
incurred the expense of building such a 
shelter; unless, since I first exposed this 
fact months ago perhaps one of these 
papsuckers, because of shame, has built 
a shelter in his basement. If so, he has 
built a likely firetrap in event of a nu- 
clear attack. What the American peo- 
ple really need is shelter from a big new 
fallout of state regimentation. 

On the other hand, they tell us the 
procedures for evacuation and provide 
an elaborate map showing the various 
evacuation routes. From the complexity 
of the thing, it would require a course in 
map reading to figure out where one is 
to flee at any particular hour of any 
given day. So, after we buiid our do-it- 
yourself shelter, we are to head for the 
hills, leaving it behind. 

According to the booklet, we are to 
hop into our cars and head for the re- 
mote areas in Virginia and Maryland. 
Anyone who has seen or been in the 
everyday rush hour traffic jam in Wash- 
ington can easily imagine what would 
happen if every car in the District of 
Columbia were simultaneously to begin 
the trek out of town. The idea is too 
ridiculous to even contemplate. It is 
doubtful there would be time enough to 
reach one’s car, much less to drive it out 
of the city. ‘ 

Mr. President, intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles fired from the Soviet Union 
would hit targets in our country within 
18 or 20 minutes. Soviet submarines off 
our coasts could send rockets with nu- 
clear warheads 1,500 miles or more in- 
land with accuracy, and we would be 
lucky to have 5 minutes’ warning. 

It is just too absurd to consider evac- 
uation plans under the circumstances. 
The thermonuclear weapon, with its de- 
structive power, and the missile, with its 
speed and accuracy, have now made 
evacuation not only impractical, but im- 
possible. 

It is incredible to believe, but it is a 
fact, that at this late date salaried civil 
defense officials are issuing plans and di- 
rectives for evacuation. 

These high-paid officials are living in 
a make-believe world at the taxpayers’ 
expense. I assert that it is high time 
we brought them back to earth. 

Are we to run or hide, or both? Or, 
are we to revamp this whole program for 
a@ new realistic approach to the defense 
requirements of the Nation? 

The present expenditure of millions 
each year is nothing more than a futile 
gesture to fool ourselves into thinking 
that something is being done about civil 
defense. To face the issue squarely, we 
should quit wasting taxpayers’ money. 

May I express the hope that good 
judgment and commonsense will prevail 
and appropriations urged for civil de- 
fense will be denied. 

In his budget message, the President 
requested $6 million for the General 
Services Administration for building 
fallout shelters in Federal buildings. - 
This may be a boon to contractors, but I 
am sure it will be a bane to taxpayers. 
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Of what earthly use will shallow 
shelters be in Federal buildings most of 
which are located in metropolitan areas 
where shelters will be of little or no 
protection? At a time when the Nation 
faces serious housing problems, which 
the administration is loath to face head 
on for fear of unbalancing the sacro- 
sanct budget, this same administration 
proposes $6 million worth of useless 
shelters in Government buildings. 

In addition, Mr. President, for this 
costly package of foolhardy euphoria we 
are being asked to provide over $6 mil- 
lion more than last year for salaries and 
expenses. Ostensibly, this is to enable 
other Federal agencies to perform civil 
defense functions. It is bad enough to 
have one agency wasting taxpayers’ 
money and employees’ time. Now we 
are asked to provide the money to 
waste the time of the staffs of other 
governmental departments. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
$76 million requested for this agency, 
$47 million, or 62 percent, of the total 
appropriation request is designated for 
salaries and expenses of salaried officials 
and employees. 

Mr. President, the ills and ailments 
affecting this bureau are too numerous 
to mention at this time. I intend to 
enumerate them in great detail during 
this session of Congress, and to con- 
tinue to urge that this program be 
thoroughly overhauled. 

The defense of our civilian population 
is a part of the total defense of our 
country. As such, it should be under 
the direction of those who know most 
about defense—our Military Establish- 
ment. In his message to the Congress 
of August 25, 1959, the President him- 
self stated that, along with our military 
defense and retaliatory forces, civil de- 
fense is a vital part of the Nation’s 
total defense. 

Why, then, continue with a separate 
agency, politically inspired and politically 
staffed, to handle the vital problem of 
the defense of our people in wartime? 
The Nation cannot afford to separate the 
defense of its most valuable resource— 
our people—from the defense of the 
Nation as a whole. Our entire Defense 
Establishment—military and civil—must 
be unified. 

In event of a missile attack, the mili- 
tary would undoubtedly take over, just 
as it did in our Civil War, when Presi- 
dent Lincoln immediately declared mar- 
tial law. 

The Civil War was, of course, a brush 
fire in comparison to what the holocaust 
of a thermonuclear war would be. 
Nevertheless, at that time, Abraham 
Lincoln seized a series of emergency 
powers to cope with the situation that 
added up to a virtual dictatorship. 
These powers ranged from suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus to spending 
unappropriated Government funds. 

In any future war—and we pray that 
there shall never be one—it is an abso- 
lute certainty that the President as Com- 
mander in Chief and the Armed Forces 
would assume full and dictatorial pow- 
ers immediately. There will be no time 
for congressional debate or political dis- 
cussions over policy and strategy. 
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In the ridiculous little booklet on the 
evacuation of Washington, we are told 
that local police, augmented by civil de- 
fense personnel, will regulate evacuat- 
ing traffic. Can you imagine, Mr. 
President, what attention would be 
given by anyone, soldiers or civilians, to 
the orders of an officious civilian with 
an armband? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GerEE in the chair). The Chair rules 
that the Senator from Ohio is proceed- 
ing in regular order. The Senator from 
Ohio had yielded, with unanimous con- 
sent, to other Senators. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recently, the mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, 
joined with several of the suburban 
mayors in Cuyahoga County, in which 
Cleveland is located, in taking an em- 
phatic stand in favor of continuing a 
worse than useless county civil defense 
program. 

The budget adopted by them for 1960 
is just short of a quarter of a million 
dollars, slightly larger than last year’s. 
Additional funds will be used this year to 
prepare evacuation signs and a special 
civil defense brochure for every home in 
Cuyahoga County. 

I hope I am mistaken in assuming 
that this brochure will be modeled on 
the ridiculous pamphlet in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area which I have discussed. 

If it is, then once again we shall have 
a vivid example of the split personality, 
and an exceedingly wasteful one, of our 
civil defense program. 

Our citizens are to be told, at tax- 
payers’ expense, to build shelters in their 
basements and backyards at the same 
time that they are being told to evacu- 
ate. Meanwhile, paid civil defense of- 
ficials are spending taxpayers’ money to 
erect evacuation signs. How absurd can 
we get? 

The mayor of Cleveland commented 
that those who do not have the re- 
sponsibility of defending a community 
find it very easy to be critical. Ohio 
mayors should know that our State’s 
two U.S. Senators, my distinguished 
colleague, Ohio’s senior Senator |Mr. 
LauscHE| and its junior Senator, and 
all Senators of the United States, have 
a far more grave responsibility of pro- 
viding for the defense of Ohio’s com- 
munities and the millions of citizens of 
the Buckeye State than do any of its 
mayors. We are fulfilling our duty 
and responsibility. We, as Senators of 
the United States have the responsibility 
of seeing to it that taxpayers’ money is 
not wasted, and that all our citizens have 
an adequate national civil defense pro- 
gram. Ours is the responsibility to pro- 
tect not alone the citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, but those living everywhere in the 
United States. 
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As of this date, over $1 billion has 
been wasted, and the Nation has no 
realistic civil defense program. Cer- 
tainly the type of program followed on 
the national level and emulated on the 
local level, including Cuyahoga County, 
is neither realistic nor economical. 

Therefore, I am critical and shall 
continue to be critical of our civil de- 
fense program until a sane, rational pro- 
gram that faces the facts is established 
for our citizens. 

Because of my fervent desire that the 
people of Ohio and of the Nation should 
have the maximum protection in event 
of all-out war, I will continue to urge 
that our present civil defense setup be 
scrapped, and that this vital function be 
put in the hands of those who are best 
trained and equipped to handle it—the 
leaders of our Armed Forces. 

Apologists for civil defense as now op- 
erated cite the public services performed 
by civil defense volunteers who direct 
traffic and make themselves available 
when natural disasters occur. Ameri- 
cans have always responded in times of 
disaster and will continue to do so with- 
out the doubtful leadership of paid civil 
defense officials. 

It is not the volunteer civil defense 
worker who is to blame for this fantastic 
boondoggle. He is to be praised. I pay 
tribute to the many thousands of patri- 
otic Americans who volunteered their 
time and efforts, often at great risk to 
themselves. These people performed 
valuable service while paid civil defense 
officials directed them from behind safe 
desks. 

This is in the finest American tradi- 
tion—a tradition that I am sure will con- 
tinue long after our present Civil Defense 
Agency is abolished. Citizens as spe- 
cial deputies or simply as good neigh- 
bors have always helped in times of 
floods, fires, windstorms, and other dis- 
asters. Along with merging our civil 
and military defense under one unified 
leadership, we should initiate a vigorous 
and continuing campaign of education 
on self-protection in a nuclear war and 
first aid procedures, making use of the 
Red Cross and all the media of com- 
munication at our command—television, 
radio, newspapers, magazines, and our 
schools. 

I seriously doubt, in spite of the mil- 
lions spent, whether one in a thousand 
Americans knows what he is to do in 
event of an attack or understands the 
rudimentary personal precautions he 
must take both before and after such an 
attack. 

High paid staffs, useless airstrips, 
shelters erected in Government build- 
ings at great expense, and untold other 
examples of waste and inefficiency will 
not save American lives. This agency 
has been totally remiss in informing the 
American people of the fundamentals of 
personal precautionary measures in a 
nuclear war. 

Mr. President, rather than pour ad- 
ditional millions into shaky, unsound 
plans for passive defense—many of 
which are silly—it seems to me that 
much more logical is the old but sound 
notion that the best defense is a good 
offense. Our shelter lies in our weap- 
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ons; in our power for instant retalia- 
tion. If we are prepared, we will not be 
hit first or at any time. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio had asked for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes only. His time has al- 
most expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. If we allow this 
pureaucratic monstrosity to expand it- 
self this year, who knows to what extent 
it will grow and spend, grow and waste— 
always a refuge for ex-Governors, de- 
feated politicians, and political hangers- 
on of the party in power? 

Mr. President, now is the time to bring 
this drain on the treasury to an end. 
Now is the time for a thorough re- 
appraisal of our entire civil defense 
program. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may ask the 
Senator a question on the subject mat- 
ter he has been discussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio seek unanimous 
consent for that purpose? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Iask unanimous 
consent to yield for a question from the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
floor. 


I yield the 





SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS AND 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS DEBATE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mtr. President, in the 
course of the lengthy debate on civil 
rights legislation. no man has had to 
bear as much criticism as the man in 
the middle, our distinguished majority 
leader. Much of it has been abusive and 
irresponsible, 

One of our foremost columnists, Ralph 
McGill, has helped to set the record 
Straight in making a fair and objective 
appraisal of the role of LYNDON JOHNSON 
in the controversy that now engulfs us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his excellent column be printed at this 
point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON ARISES ABOVE PASSEL OF DEMAGOGS 
(By Ralph McGill) 

ATLANTA.—A clear example of an irrespon- 
sible press may be seen in the rabid attacks 
on Senator LyNDo:- JOHNSON of Texas for 
calling up the civil rights legislation. 
Various editorialists in the Deep South 
have referred to him as a charlatan, a traitor, 
and worse. They have declared him to be 
interested only in Negro votes. He has been 
Slandered as being the basest of opportunists, 
and therefore as lacking in character. 

This is irresponsibility which cannot in 
any degree be exonerated. It deceives those 
who would know the facts. It betrays the 
real South in that it appeals to what is 
base, and false. It bolsters an unworthy 
Stereotype of the South to the delight of 
those who will gain from such a picture. 
It inflames passions and intimidates the 
moderate. 


Senator JOHNSON is certainly a politician. 
But there is nothing in his record that is 
base or false. He is skilled. He is a par- 
liamentarian of unusual ability. He is a 
maker of compromises, an essential ingredi- 
ent of party government. There has not 
been, and is not, anything dishonorable in 
his career. 

On the final day of the 1959 congressional 
session Senator JOHNSON announced agree- 
ment had been reached so that adjournment 
could be had to bring up the civil rights 
legislation in mid-February. No person 
then attacked him. No Senator made ob- 
jection. No southern newspaper then re- 
ferred to him as @ charlatan or traitor. 

Yet, since he kept the agreement, attacks 
on him have not ceased. 

If one looks back at Senator JOHNSON’S 
record and searches out his words, it is 
plain the man believes there should be pro- 
tection of the right to vote and that basic 
rights of all citizens should be protected. 
To say he nas no moral convictions is to 
betray an unreasoning, malignant prejudice. 
He has never had any real chance at being 
nominated for the Presidency. This he 
knows. But he will have a great deal to 
say about who is selected. 

Senator JOHNSON’s ability to be a power- 
ful influence will be the greater because he 
is on the right side of a moral issue. To 
oppose the right of citizens to vote and to 
argue that States rights guarantee the right 
of discrimination if a State so chooses is 
not new, whatever it may have been in the 
past, a position which may be defended. 

Civil rights legislation will be voted at 
this session. 

It will not include all the measures intro- 
duced by Senator DIRKSEN, of Illinois. It 
will contain a bit more than the moderate 
White House bill introduced last year. 

It was the Eisenhower measure which 
Senator JOHNSON sought to get through the 
Congress in 1959. It was, and is, a mild ap- 
proach. The tragedy of it is that the more 
responsible southern leadership so recog- 
nized it. But they were, and are, captives 
of the extremists in their States and could 
not accept it. 

The Nation, not merely the South, is 
paying a heavy penalty for not having man- 
aged, in 1954, to develop a climate of discus- 
sion which would not be in the hands of 
those at the extreme ends of the spectrum. 
It is, in a sense, the same old story of 
1859-60 when the fire-eaters Rhett, Ruffin, 
Yanecay, et al., called the southern tune as 
the more fanatic abolitionists did that of 
the North. The voice of commonsense and 
of acceptable compromise then, as now, was 
drowned out. 


AWARE OF SOUTH'S PROBLEMS 


Senator JOHNSON even now is, as a man 
aware of his region’s problems, obviously 
working on a measure less objectionable to 
the people of the Southeast and Southwest. 
He likely will succeed. But if he does not, 
it will be because of a filibuster against any 
sort of legislation whatever. 

The South will lose. The Nation will lose. 
Let the thoughtful man and woman today 
ask of himself what the thoughtful Negro 
citizen must be thinking as he watches this 
filibuster. Let the thoughtful citizen ask 
himself what the rest of the world must be 
thinking about the American way of life 
which we so strongly enunciate and to 
which we give so many pledges of loyalty. 
And let even those whose brains are on fire 
hesitate before they say they do not give a 
damn what the rest of the world thinks. 

Historians will, in the years ahead, eval- 
uate this period. And when they do, they 
will not apply to Senator LyNpDow JOHNSON 
the epithet of charlatan or traitor to the 
South. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I want 
to say simply, first of all, addressing my- 
self to the situation on the floor of the 
Senate, that there have been nine Mem- 
bers from the other side of the aisle rec- 
ognized since I have been on the floor, 
and I have been on my feet now for in 
excess of 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (MY. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). May the 
Chair state that the Senator from Colo- 
rado is the very first Senator the pres- 
ent Presiding Officer has recognized. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That statement is cor- 
rect. I was going to make that fact ob- 
vious. I think Senators from either side 
of the aisle should be recognized alter- 
nately. The Vice President always tries 
to do it. I realize that there are twice 
as many Senators on the other side as 
there are Republicans, and allowance 
should be made for that fact; but I be- 
lieve the alternate practice of recogni- 
tion should be followed. 

Mr. President, on another 
tion—— 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I shall be very happy 
to yield for a question, within my 3-min- 
ute allowance. : 

Mr. McGEE. Does the Senator not 
realize that there have been other Sen- 
ators likewise on their feet for 30 min- 
utes? The general procedure was to try 
to accord Senators recognition in the or- 
der in which they were arriving in the 
Chamber during the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business. There was no 
intent to discriminate. I think a check 
with the list at the desk will show that 
Senators were recognized in the order in 
which they appeared in the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLOTT, If the Senator is ask- 
ing my opinion, I will say to the Sena- 
tor that other Senators have not been on 
their feet during all this time, and I have 
been on my feet continuously since 10 
minutes of 1. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Colorado. 


ques- 


The 





STABILIZATION OF WHEAT PRICES 
AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
today joined in sponsoring S. 3159, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CarLson], providing a 
dramatic new approach to the problem 
of stabilizing wheat prices and produc- 
tion. 

It is an approach which seems to me 
reasonable and one which, for the first 
time, has the support of most of the farm 
organizations in this country. It would 
authorize a program which is fair to 
wheat producers, to the producers of 
other crops, to the consumers, and to the 
taxpayers. 

It is “constructive,” as the President 
defined that word in his farm message ° 
this year with respect to legislation he 
would accept. It provides realistic pro- 
duction controls which will reduce wheat 
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surpluses and, accordingly, storage costs. 
It will not stimulate excessive production 
or reduce domestic markets. It will avoid 
the problems related to direct subsidy 
payments and would not provoke coun- 
termeasures by our friends abroad. 

It is a result of a great deal of work 
by farm leaders and other interested 
groups. As such it does not, I am sure, 
represent the thinking of any particular 
group. It does not represent the exact 
approach I would prefer. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. President, there are 537 
Members of Congress, and I am sure 
there must be at least that many solu- 
tions to the wheat problem. It may well 
be that some further revisions in the 
committees dealing with agriculture of 
the Senate and House will make it more 
workable. I certainly would not contend 
that it is perfect. I, for one, believe that 
the 15-acre exemption should be com- 
pletely eliminated or greatly reduced, but 
recognize that this is not a realistic pos- 
sibility. I do say, however, that this bill 
represents the most reasonable proposal 
yet offered with any substantial backing 
here in Congress and represents prob- 
ably our best chance in recent years for 
a solution of the many problems that 
have developed in connection with 
wheat. 

HOW IT WOULD WORK 

The proposal is designed to stabilize 
the income of wheatgrowers at a fair 
level and reduce stocks of wheat now in 
the hands of Government, thereby pro- 
viding a much-needed saving for the tax- 
payers. This would be done by having 
the Secretary of Agriculture estimate 
the amount of wheat needed in the com- 
ing year for primary use. On this basis, 
he would establish a national marketing 
quota of 150 million bushels less than the 
estimated need for domestic food con- 
sumption and export. This quota would 
then be allocated to the various pro- 
ducers on the basis of their history of 
production. The historic wheat farmer 
would then be given marketing certifi- 
cates representing his share of the na- 
tional marketing quota, without which 
wheat could not be marketed for pri- 
mary use. These would be nontrans- 
ferable and good for 1 year only. Spe- 
cial adjustments are authorized for pro- 
ducers on fewer than 15 acres. 

The Government would be allowed to 
release primary-use wheat from surplus 
stocks at not less than 100 percent of 
parity. This would allow reduction of 
the wheat surplus by about 150 million 
bushels per year. Since the Government 
could not release its wheat for primary 
use at. less than 100 percent of parity, 
it seems clear that the market price for 
primary-use wheat would approach 100 
percent of parity and probably stabilize 
in the vicinity of 95 percent. Loans 
would be available for certificated wheat 
only at 75 percent of parity, in order to 
assist an orderly market. After CCC 
stocks have been reduced substantially, 
the 150-million-bushel carve out for CCC 
would be reduced, providing a larger 
market for the primary producers. 

Growers would be required to retire 
at least 10 percent of their wheat-base 
acreage, without any payment, in order 
to qualify for the program. They would 
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be required to retire an additional 10 
percent in the soil bank if funds were 
available. In all other respects, the 
grower would be completely free to seed, 
harvest, sell, or put in storage all the 
wheat he desires. 

Many experts and hardheaded wheat 
farmers have contributed to the present 
development of this compromise that 
seems to me workable. I have no doubt 
that the committees of Congress dealing 
with agriculture will make further 
changes and hope they will be able to 
improve it further. 

EFFECT OF 

To the wheat producers it seems to me 
this bill would: First, stabilize income 
at reasonable levels; second, allow a 
good deal more freedom from govern- 
ment interference; third, provide a 
carryover of reserves for short crop 
years; and, fourth, permit a return to 
traditional wheat-marketing patterns 
and uses. 

For other farmers, particularly feed 
grain producers, this program would 
prevent the shifting of diverted wheat 
acreage to other crops, reduce substan- 
tially the production of feed grain on 
wheat farms, and assist in the orderly 
reduction of present Government stocks 
of feed grain. 

Of interest to the consuming and tax- 
paying public, it would: First, materially 
reduce the cost of wheat programs; sec- 
ond, stop the buildup, and initiate an 
orderly reduction of Government stocks; 
third, encourage marketing of quality 
wheat through the regular channels of 
trade; and, fourth, insure the continued 
ability of wheat producers to contribute 
to the economic growth of this country 
through the purchase of the products of 
labor and industry. It would indirectly, 
of course, stabilize the incomes of small 
business operators, rural communities, 
and strengthen the tax base of these 
localities. 

We in Colorado, where only 18 percent 
of our farmers produced a $112 million 
wheat crop in 1958, believe it is im- 
portant to develop a realistic wheat pro- 
gram. Our other friends in the Great 
Plains region, where $1142 billion worth 
of wheat will be produced this year, be- 
lieve that this very basic industry must 
be given a chance to work its way out 
of the problem contributed by increased 
proficiency and unrealistic Government 
programs. 

I can assure my colleagues that as tax- 
payers we are concerned about the $1!4 
million per day storage cost and believe 
that it would be well worth it to increase 
the price of a loaf of bread about 1 cent 
in order to eliminate these absurd stor- 
age costs and reduce the burden on the 
taxpayers of this country. I hope that 
a Majority of my colleagues here and in 
the other body will concur so that we 
can get on with the much-needed 
changes proposed by this bill. 

The multifaceted wheat situation can 
no longer be ignored. Commonsense de- 
mands that constructive steps be taken 
to adjust production to the market, im- 
prove net income to the grower, and 
reduce the size and cost of the Federal 
operations. Although short of perfec- 
tion, this bill, it seems to me, is a real- 
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istic step and unless and until someone 
presents a more workabie solution, I 
intend to press forward with this ap- 
proach. 





TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 7 minutes with regard to our late 
colleague, Richard Neuberger. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
tribute to the services of our late col- 
league, Dick Neuberger, in behalf of the 
cause of conservation, by Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary of the 
Wilderness Society, appeared in tiis 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RICHARD NEUBERGER 

Your March 10 editorial in recognition of 
Richard L. Neuberger, as an extraordinarily 
useful, constructive, and  independent- 
minded Member of the Senate is both 
modest and reserved—en excellent tribute. 

There are many particulars in Senator 
Neuberger’s contributions that will come 
strikingly to light as his conservation 
leadership, for example, is recorded and dis- 
cussed by historians. 

His courage and devotion to principle led 
him to become a champion of national park 
protection when he first took his Senate 
seat, at a time when this leadership appar- 
ently turned the tide. He was one of the 
earliest champions and architects of the 
wilderness bill—so strikingly so, that Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY, on each introduction of this 
measure, insisted that Senator Neuberger be 
its first-named cosponsor. 

As a member of the Interior Committee 
handling this measure, Senator Neuberger 
became a leading advocate, Senator HUMPH- 
REY not being a member of the committce, 
and Senator Neuberger not only conducted 
hearings in Bend, Oreg., and San Francisco, 
Calif., but in many ways—on the Senate 
floor, in magazine writings, in interviews— 
advocated the enactment of this bill. 

These contributions by Senator Neuberger 
are familiar to me because of my own as- 
sociation with them, but they will be 
matched by many others in other fields of 
the public interest, for Dick Neuberger was 
not only devoted but also diligent. It was 
amazing to note his accomplishments— 
achievements that will be adequately recog- 
nized only when a competent biographer 
has published another volume for our his- 
tory of great Americans. 

HOWARD ZAHNISER, 


Executive Secretary, the Wilderness 
Society. 
NV ASHINGTON. 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
Richard Neuberger was, as Zahniser 


points out, a great supporter of our na- 
tional park system, of the establishment 
of wilderness areas, of the setting aside 
of shorelines as national parks or na- 
tional monuments. One of those will, if 
so established, preserve the wonderful 
Oregon Dunes on the Pacific coast. 
This national park or monument should 
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very appropriately bear Dick Neuberg- 


er’s name. In line with these efforts 
Richard Neuberger objected to the de- 
facing of our Federal thruways by bill- 
poards, and to the extent that these 
principal arteries will be freed from bill- 
poards through the amendatory legisla- 
tion which Dick sponsored in connection 
with Federal highway aid legislation 
and his public advocacy of this cause, 
much of America’s superb scenery will 
remain visible in all its original beauty 
to automobile travelers. Mr. Zahniser 
quite properly says that the contribu- 
tion of Dick Neuberger in the field 
of conservation will be matched in many 
other fields. 

A mere listing of them would take a 
long time and I will name only a few. 
Senator Neuberger was active in the 
promotion of health legislation, and 
even before he was stricken by the dread 
disease, he did all in his power to pro- 
mote a crash program for cancer re- 
search. Ina related field was the legis- 
lation which he successfully sponsored 
to provide health insurance for Federal 
employees. It is now law, and millions 
of Government employees and their 
families will benefit therefrom. Still 
pending and likewise largely due to his 
sponsorship, is similar legislation to 
provide health insurance for the retirees 
in the Government service. 

Richard Neuberger was also a great 
advocate of our natural resources devel- 
opment. His voice was raised again and 
again in the Senate and on public plat- 
forms, and for many years before, his 
pen was enlisted in favor of such proj- 
ects as Grand Coulee, Bonneville, and 
the many other power dams which have 
been erected in the West and have done 
so much to develop the use of hydro- 
electric power, for irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and low-cost electricity generation. 

His book, ‘‘The Promised Land’’—one 
of his many enduring publications—pub- 
lished 22 years ago was both a program 
and an invocation for much of the de- 
velopment of the West which has fol- 
lowed. His great interest in Alaska was 
a natural concomitant of his devotion to 
the West, and a demonstration of his 
own pioneer spirit—a spirit which led to 
his creative exploration of so many fields 
of human activity. 

In this connection I am pleased to re- 
port that the House of Representatives of 
the Alaska Legislature has voted to name 
@ mountain in Alaska after Richard Neu- 
berger, and has recommended a specific 
peak to the Board of Geographic Names. 
It is a 6,747-foot-high mountain, visible 
from the Alaska Highway, in the con- 
struction of which Dick Neuberger, when 
in the Armed Forces in World War II, 
played so active a part. The vote was 
unanimous and testifies to the apprecia- 
tion of the 40 house members of Richard 
Neuberger’s great record of service to 
Alaska during the last 20 years of his 
fruitful life. 

Dick Neuberger was always a great 
friend and supporter of any group or 
category of our citizens who for one rea- 
son or another were disadvantaged or 
denied equality of opportunity. Thus, he 
was a protector of the Indians in fields 
where he felt their rights were being 
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invaded, and as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
was able to secure the conservation of 
some of their tribal timber properties 
which were in danger of being despoiled, 
thus serving at one time the causes of 
human and resource conservation. 

He raised his voice repeatedly against 
discrimination in employment because 
of age. He felt that a great injustice 
was done not only to the men and women 
who, after a certain time of life, were 
denied employment even though fully 
capable—an injustice not merely to the 
individuals and their families—but also 
to the entire fabric of our society. 

On the other end of the age scale, he 
strongly supported a bill to establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps—on the model 
of the CCC of President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s administration—which was passed 
by the Senate last year and now awaits 
action by the House. Likewise, he urged 
the establishment of a Foreign Service 
Academy to give our youngsters a chance 
to be trained for service abroad. 

He was a strong supporter of educa- 
tion in all its aspects and for the de- 
velopment of better low-cost housing. 

With all his interest in national affairs, 
ranging over a wide variety of subjects, 
he was devoted and indefatigable in pro- 
tecting and advancing the requirements 
of his own State, although never at the 
expense of the larger regional and still 
larger national interests. 

In this, as in all his other endeavors, 
he was greatly aided by his devoted 
helpmeet, Maurine. Of her our distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH] said, when last 
Wednesday the Senate was paying its 
tributes to Dick Neuberger: 

If there ever was an instance of a widow 
deserving to succeed to and carry on the 
work of her husband, it is Maurine Neu- 
berger because she is the surviving member 
of a partnership that inspired the people 
of Oregon and those of us in Washington who 
saw that partnership in action. 


Mr. President, I feel that this gracious 
and generous tribute from the other side 
of the aisle on the part of one who has so 
graced this body and brought such great 
distinction to her sex, will be widely 
shared in this body, in a spirit equally 
above partisanship, as so gallantly dis- 
played by the Senator from Maine [Mrs, 
SMITH]. 

Now that Maurine Neuberger has an- 
nounced her candidacy for the Senate, 
it is my confident hope that she will be 
with us after the fall election to carry 
on the great work which will forever 
enshrine the name of Neuberger in 
American annals. 





SPEECH OF SENATOR DODD ON 
ANTI-SEMITISM, THE SWASTIKA 
EPIDEMIC, AND COMMUNISM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, just 
prior to becoming ill, the very able and 
distinguished junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] completed for de- 
livery on the Senate floor, a very excel- 
lent and thought-provoking speech on 
anti-Semitism, the swastika epidemic, 
and communism. 
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Unfortunately, his present illness has 
made it impossible for him to deliver this - 
speech as he intended. Iam sure I speak 
for all of his colleagues here in the Sen- 
ate when I say that we wish him a speedy 
recovery and early return to this body. 

The speech is a very careful and de- 
tailed analysis of the contrast between 
anti-Semitism in West Germany and in 
Soviet Russia. It sets forth the deter- 
mined effort made by Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and his government to wipe 
out the last vestiges of nazism and anti- 
Semitism in West Germany. 

Because I feel that it is timely and 
sienificant during this week when Chan- 
cellor Adenauer is visiting the United 
States, a period when his government 
is under unjustified attack as a result of 
anti-Semitic incidents, I am particularly 
pleased to have been asked by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut to have his pre- 
pared text printed in the ReEcorp. 

This thought-provoking speech merits 
the attention of all of us here in the 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Senator Dopp which he pre- 
pared for delivery be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS PREPARED BY SENATOR DODD FOR 
DELIVERY TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON ANTI-SEMITISM, THE SWASTIKA _ 
EPIDEMIC, AND COMMUNISM 


Last Christmas night, swastikas and anti- 
Jewish inscriptions were painted on the syn- 
agogue in Cologne. The incident was the 
signal for an epidemic of swastika painting 
on synagogues and Jewish institutions 
throughout Germany and the free world. 
There were incidents in almost every West 
European country, in the United States, 
Canada, and Latin America, and in Australia. 
Day after day for a period of weeks, the 
American press and the press in other coun- 
tries carried headline stories on the swas- 
tika epidemic. 

Free men everywhere were horrified by the 
reappearance of this symbol of intolerance 
and persecution, under whose aegis 6 million 
Jews had been brutally murdered by the 
Nazi regime. At the close of the war in 
Europe, an incredulous world had recoiled 
from the fact of this crime—a crime that 
can never be completely understood, com- 
pletely explained, or properly required. 
Slowly, almost unwillingly, sadly, mankind 
moved to the acceptance of this terrible 
truth. 

The reemergence of the swastika not only 
brought back to memory the most terrifying 
act of Nazi bestiality: it again posed the 
question of anti-Semitism before-the con- 
science of the entire world. 

For anti-Semitism is not a specifically 
German problem—it is a world problem. It 
exists both in the free world and in the 
Communist world, in all those countries 
where there are Jewish communities and, 
for that matter, in many countries where 
the Jewish communities are tiny or non- 
existent. It varies in degree and in quality 
from one country to another. In most 
countries of the free world it has been re- 
duced to residual proportions. In other 
countries, it is a massive and current phe- 
nomenon. But its existence is something 
that must be combated, no matter what the 
degree or quality, because prejudice can lead ' 
to hatred—and hatred, unbridled, can lead 
us once again to a totalitarian Gehenna. 

It must be combated because it contra- 
dicts the doctrine of universal love which 
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is the heart of our religion and because it 
does violence to the foundation of our 
society. 

It must be combated because, even in its 
milder forms, it constitutes a danger to our 
sanity and moral probity. 

It must be combated because it is a tool 
of the Communist conspiracy. 

It is a problem with many parts. To com- 
bat it effectively, we must view these parts 
in proportion, so that our actions may be 
governed by an intelligent assignment of 
our energies. 

The need for a sense of proportion is some- 
thing that cannot be overemphasized. 

A sense of proportion is the key both to 
sanity and morality. In the world in which 
we live today, it may very well be a key to 
our survival. 

Our everyday judgments, our code of 
morality, our legal system, our political de- 
cisions—all are governed, or should be gov- 
erned, by our sense of proportion. 

It is not enough to be able to distinguish 
right from wrong. There are many grada- 
tions of evil, and the civilized society dis- 
tinguishes between them in its structure of 
laws. Similarly, it is not enough to be able 
to distinguish the beneficent from the harm- 
ful, the safe from the dangerous. 

Without a sense of proportion we should 
find ourselves equating petty larceny with 
rape, measles with leprosy, a toy chameleon 
with a crocodile. 

In the balanced mind, in the same so- 
ciety, everything is scaled, everything has 
its measure or its value. 

When an individual loses his sense of pro- 
portion, he can no longer cope effectively 
with the problems of everyday life. When 
@ nation loses its sense of proportion, it 
courts disaster. 

In the light of our reaction to the swas- 
tika epidemic events, I wonder whether the 
free world has not already lost much of its 
sense of proportion, whether it is not suffer- 
ing from some kind of mesmeric condition 
that has destroyed its capacity for judgment. 
If this is so, then the Kremlin’s experts in 
psychological warfare have achieved a sig- 
nal victory. 

Now that the headlines generated by the 
epidemic have disappeared from our front 
pages, and now that the hysteria that ac- 
companied them has died down, I believe 
we can learn much from a careful analytical 
postmortem. 

Where were the origins of this interna- 
tional rash of anti-Semitic incidents? 
Does the neo-Nazi movement really consti- 
tute a serious danger? Did the Communists 
instigate the epidemic or did they simply ex- 
ploit it for cold war purposes? What effect 
has it had on the Western Alliance? Does 
anti-Semitism still remain a major worid 
problem—and if it does, how does it manifest 
itself in various countries and at what points 
is the problem most acute? These are some 
of the questions we ought to try to answer. 

But I believe the free world has most to 
learn from a self-analysis of its own reac- 
tions to the epidemic. I believe that such 
an analysis will reveal that, at the height of 
the outbreak, the free world was afflicted 
with an almost total collapse of its sense of 
proportion—so that, in our eyes, small dan- 
gers became big dangers while massive and 
imminent dangers were ignored—so that 
scattered violations of human dignity in 
country A made us roar our protest at the 
top of our lungs, while, in country B, viola- 
tions of human rights and human dignity a 
thousand times as grave and ten thousand 
times as numerous commanded our total 
silence- 

We would be Iess than human if we did 
not react with indignation to the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in any country. My argu- 
ment is that our indignation to be meaning- 
ful, must also be governed by a sense of 
proportion—and it was not so governed at 
the time of the swastika epidemic, I do 
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not argue for less indignation; I argue for 
more indignation—for in indignation that 
responds in proper measure to every crime 
and every injustice. 

In country B—the Soviet Union—there are 
some 3 million Jews. In a land where all 
minorities are persecuted, they are the most 
persecuted of all minorities. They have been 
the victims of a policy that can only be de- 
scribed as physical and cultural genocide. 
They are without political representation, 
without community organizations, almost 
without religious or cultural rights and 
without opportunity for higher education or 
employment. 

Summing up the plight of the Soviet Jews, 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
said in 1958: 

“The prospects for Soviet Jewry are dire 
and gloomy: at best, the extinction of a once- 
flourishing and rich cultural tradition and 
life; at worst, the completion by the Com- 
munists of the heinous work begun by the 
Nazis—the liquidation by forcible assimila- 
tion of this community of 3 million Jews.” 

Between the brutality of Soviet anti- 
Semitism and the brutality of Nazi anti- 
Semitism, there is little to choose. About 
all that is lacking so far in the U.S.S.R. is 
the gas chambers. For this deficiency, the 
Communists have made up, at least in part, 
by employing Siberia and the firing squads 
a. substitute instruments of death. 

The crimes that have characterized Soviet 
anti-Semitism have not been perpetrated by 
hotheads or juvenile delinquents. 

They have been pcrpetrated, or else in- 
stigated, by the Soviet state itself, first under 
the ccmmand of Josef Stalin and then under 
the command of the present Prime Minister, 
Nikita Khrushchev. In my opinion, this fact 
mekes these crimes a thousand times more 
damnable. 

How does the free world react to the merci- 
less persecution of the 3 million Jews in the 
Soviet Union? It closes its eyes to it. In- 
stead of protests and indignation, we wit- 
ness demands for increased trade with the 
Soviet bloc, for stepped-up cultural exchange 
programs, for state visits by the Soviet ter- 
rorist in chief. 

In country A—Germany—there are some 
30,000 Jews who enjoy complete freedom of 
religion, complete equality before the law, 
complete acceptance. While there is a resi- 
due of anti-Semitism from the terrible days 
of Hitler, the Government has done its 
utmost to combat this residue and to make 
restitution to the Jews for their suffering 
under nazism. 

Suddenly there is a rash of swastika 
smearing and of other minor acts of vandal- 
ism, perpetrated, for the most part, by juve- 
nile delinquents. No Jew is physically as- 
saulted, no Jewish building seriously dam- 
aged. The Government moves with the 
utmost vigor to punish those responsible. 
The press, pulpit, and political parties join 
in unanimous condemnation of the hate 
smearers. 

And how does the free world react to this 
situation? 

Overnight, the West German democracy 
was placed in the pillory, rendered suspect, 
morally isolated from its Western allies— 
and this in the critical period preceding the 
summit cenference. ; 

The reaction was strongest in Great Brit- 
ain. Forty thousand Londoners marched in 
a protest parade; German maids were dis- 
missed by their employers; orders for Ger- 
man goods were demonstratively canccled by 
a number of British concerns; and some 
editors even suggested a reexamination of 
Germany’s role in the Western alliance. 

In our own country, although the reaction 
was milder and more mixed, the swastika 
campaign brought a flood of protests from 
US. editors, from Members of Congress, and 
from religious leaders. “The fact that acts 
of anti-Semitism can take place under pres- 
ent circumstances,” said one of our most 
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respected newspapers, is a “clear indication 
that the sickness still lurks deep in the Ger. 
man soul.” 

One of my old colleagues in the House said 
that it was high time the President and 
Congress considered whether our massive 
economic and military assistance is making 
a contribution to the sad events in Germany. 

It is to the eternal credit of the Jewish 
leaders that they Kept their sense of propor- 
tion while so many people, who had far less 
reason to fear the reemergence of the swas- 
tika, were losing theirs. Heaven knows, no 
Jew could have been blamed for reacting 
strongly—even excessively—to the news of 
the swastika epidemic. Instead, the recog- 
nized leaders of the Jewish community, in 
this country and abroad, spoke with states- 
manlike restraint and balance. By their 
sanity, by their morality, by their abjurence 
of vengeance and hatred and racism, they 
showed an example to the entire free world. 

Dr. Nahum Goldmann, president of the 
World Jewish Congress, and Premier David 
Ben-Gurion of Israel, both told their co- 
religionists that the record of the Bonn 
Government toward the Jews was beyond 
reproach and that it would be nazism up- 
side down to hold the German people guilty 
in perpetuity for the crimes of the Hitler 
regime. 

Mr. Ben Epstcin, director of the Anti- 
Defamation League of the B'nai Brith, in 
an interview over the German radio on 
January 14, rejected the theory that some 
international Nazi organization was respon- 
sible for the epidemic. He said that while 
two members of the neo-Nazi party had been 
responsible for the original incident in Co- 
logne, the epidemic which followed was es- 
sentially a wave of imitative behavior by 
juvenile delinquents and other irresponsible 
elements. 

Dr. Hendrik G. van Dam, president of the 
Jewish community in Berlin, in an article 
entitled “Anti-Semitism Without Jews,” as- 
sailed “the merciless anti-Germanism” in 
other countries and the tendency to seek 
any evidence in support of a collective 
judgment of the German people and 
he warned against those journalists who 
“attempt to prove that the Germans never 
change, that the Federal Republic, there- 
fore, is not fit to be a member of an alli- 
ance, and indeed cannot be trusted.” 

But in the general hysteria that existed 
for several weeks, these voices of reason 
were swallowed up. Only the most assiduous 
readers of the press noticed them 

The swastika epidemic was something that 
lent itself intrinsically to sensationalism, 
and the democratic press cannot be blamed 
for treating it as a matter for page 1 re- 
portage. But in doing so, in my opinion, it 
served—unwittingly—as a vehicle for a So- 
viet campaign of saturation propaganda. 

After several weeks of swastika headlines 
and exaggerated reactions, the threat of 
world communism and the Berlin crisis be- 
came items of minor importance in the pub- 
lic mind. If the headlines and the hysteria 
could be taken as a guide, the real menace 
confronting the free world was not Commu- 
nist aggression, but the revival of nazism 
and anti-Semitism in Germany. 

Encouraged by the reaction of the free 
world to the swastika incidents, the Com- 
munists propoganda apparatus had a field 
day. No charges were too extreme, no lan- 
guage too extravagant. Pravda on January 
8, for example, charged that ‘this organized 
racist campaign had been launched as if at 
@ signal given by Adenauer” and it said that 
its purpose is to “clear the road for a wide 
propaganda in favor of a nazi ideology, 
openly fascist.” 

The following day the Communist Ger- 
man radio charged that the entire campaign 
had been organized by the West German 
office of psychological warfare under the di- 
rection of Defense Minister Strauss. 
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The orgy achieved its peak on February 
1, when Mr. Khrushchev wrote in an open 
letter to Chancellor Adenauer: ‘People are 
prosecuted in your country for their 
thoughts, for their progressive ideas. You 
actually occupy the same position occupied 
by Hitler.” It would be difficult to find a 
comparably insulting letter from one head 
of state to another, even on the eve of war. 

The purpose of all this propaganda was 
obvious. It was designed, very simply, to 
further isolate West Germany, to further 
divide the Western Alliance, and to soften 
our policy by appealing to our still vivid 
memories of Nazi brutality. In particular, 
it was designed to appeal to the people of 
Britain, where antinazism is frequently 
combined with a strong general dislike of 
Germans and Germany. 

The ultimate goal of this propaganda is 
the city of West Berlin. 


GERMANY’'S POSTWAR RECORD 


The questions of neonazism and anti- 
Semitism in West Germany have been 
posed—and these questions can only be 


answered by a detailed evaluation of Ger- 
many’s postwar history. 

As executive trial counsel at the major 
Nuremberg trial, I had spread before me 
in nightmarish detail the whole incredible 
story of Nazi barbarism and of its fiendish 
persecution of the Jewish people. Almost 
equally incredible, was the story of how 
this party of madmen and fanatics had 
achieved power over a nation of 70 million 
people, and enslaved their minds and 
warped their characters. 

To those of us who were close to the prob- 
lem in the immediate postwar period, the 
problem of denazification seemed almost in- 
surmountable. How could tens of thou- 
sands of administrators be dismissed—and 
an administration still be maintained? How 
could minds be purged of the Nazi virus and 
a sense of morality and civie responsibility 
restored? How could teachers be found so 
that the new generation of Germans could 
be schooled in dedication to the ideals of 
democracy? There were many of us who 
felt at the time that the restoration of Ger- 
many would be a work of generations. 

I have seen the bottom of the abyss from 
which the German people had to come— 
and, for my own part, I cannot help marvel- 
ling that they have traveled so far in so 
short a period of time. There is still much 
to be done. There are certain hard un- 
pleasant facts that must be confronted. 
But when we compare the Germany of to- 
day with the Germany of yesterday, there 
is every reason for optimism and confidence. 

For the great progress that has been made, 
I believe that Germany and the free world 
will remain eternally indebted to the states- 
manship and humanity of Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer and of men like Mayor Brandt 
of Berlin and his predecessor, Mayor Ernst 
Reuter. But one leader or a few leaders by 
themselves could not explain the rate of 
recovery in Germany. The fact is that there 
were in Germany far more anti-Nazis and 
non-Nazis than we had been inclined to 
believe. 

For more than a decade now, West Ger- 
many has had a freely elected parliamentary 
regime, a free press, and a free society which 
is watchful of individual liberties. 

In successive elections, at federal, state 
and municipal levels, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the German voters have given their 
Support to the Christian Democratic Party 
or to the Social Democratic Party. Both of 
these parties are completely dedicated to 
democratic ideals, are stanchly anti-Nazi, 
liberal in their approach to social problems, 
solidly pro-Western in their orientation. Of 
the long list of splinter parties, the largest is 
the Free Democratic Party, which in 1958 
won the backing of 7.7 percent of the elec- 
torate. These splinter parties are also, for 
the most part, essentially democratic in 
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orientation, some of them liberal, some of 
them middle-of-the-road, some of them con- 
servative. 

The one significant exception, the German 
Reichspartei, is neo-Nazi in outlook, and is 
led by a group of diehard ex-Nazis. But it 
has a national membership of only 13,000 
and obtained only 1 percent of the vote in 
the last election. This means that it has 
no representation in parliament, because un- 
der German electoral law, a party must ob- 
tain a minimum of 5 percent of the popular 
vote before it is given representation. In 
addition, there are half a dozen other ultra- 
nationalist reactionary splinter groups 
which, between them, were able to obtain 
1.32 percent of the total vote. 

On the basis of the electoral record of the 
past decade, it is obvious that there remains 
a core of unregenerate Germans who are 
prepared to vote to resurrect the past. But 
it is a very tiny core, representing no more 
than about 2.5 percent of the total electorate. 

The important thing is the trend. Before 
the Nazi Party came to power, it obtained an 
increasing percentage of the German vote 
in successive elections—18.3 percent in 1930, 
37.1 percent in 1932, 44.2 percent in March 
1933. Has the trend since the end of the 
war been toward a revival of Nazi extre- 
mism, or toward the parties of moderation? 
Here, I believe, the proof is conclusive: In 
1949 the Christian Democratic Party and 
the Social Democratic Party between them 
polled 60 percent of the vote. In 1953, the 
figure rose to 74 percent, in 1957 to 82 per- 
cent. 

These, in my opinion, are the _ basic 
facts—the central criteria in appraising Ger- 
many’s political evolution since the end of 
the war. 

What remains to be done? 


EX-NAZIS IN GOVERNMENT: EAST AND WEST 


There is still a problem of former Nazis 
in government. The Jewish organization, 
the B’nai B'rith, speaks of some 900 of 
them, of whom several hold high office. This 
is a relatively small number compared with 
the scores of thousands of Nazis who were 
dismissed from office—but it is still reason 
for concern. There is also a number of ex- 
Nazis who hold positions of importance in 
private life as editors, writers, publishers, 
bankers, and industrialists. 

It is proper that the problem of ex-Nazi 
officeholders should be openly discussed by 
the West German people and by their allies. 
But it becomes a trifle outrageous when 
Khrushchev and his German quislings mount 
their pulpits and prate self-righteously about 
ex-Nazis in the West German Government. 

In Communist Europe there was no process 
of denazification. In East Germany and in 
every European country where the Com- 
munists have taken power, they have opened 
their ranks to the most vicious Nazis and 
Nazi collaborators. Their past was no hand- 
icap; quite the contrary, for the dirty work 
which the Communist regime had to do, a 
gangster past constituted a decided recom- 
mendation. 

I have in hand a documentation compiled 
by the investigating committee of free ju- 
rists in Berlin. In it are listed some hun- 
dreds of former Nazis who now hold im- 
portant posts in the Communist government 
of East Germany, or in its armed forces. 
Here are their photographs, their Nazi party 
numbers, the record of their date of entry 
into the Nazi party, the lists of their awards 
and decorations from the Hitler govern- 
ment. In it you will find such names as 
that of Dr. Kurt Schumann, president of 
the East German Supreme Court; Seigfried 
Dallmann, chairman of the Law Committee 
of the People’s Chamber; the chief editor of 
the official Communist theoretical periodical 
“German Foreign Policy,” Hans W. Aust; and 
a long roster of political leaders, ‘eading 
judges, officers. publicists, and educators. 
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When the Berlin Jurists Association first 
printed its list of ex-Nazis in the service of 
communism, the German Communists—un- 
able to deny the truth of the charges—re- 
plied with the assertion that all of these 
people had realized their past political errors 
and had developed into “upright democrats 
and fighters for peace.” By this they mean 
to say that these people have now become 
Communists. Such a statement I would not 
be prepared to dispute. For a Communist 
to become a Nazi or a Nazi to become a@ 
Communist requires no real transformation. 
They are blood brothers. 


DENAZIFICATION AND THE CASE OF DR. GLOBKE 


In West Germany, as a result of the de- 
nazification process, the apparatus of gov- 
ernment was purged of virtually every Nazi 
who was personally guilty of crimes against 
humanity. In an operation which involved 
scores of thousands of people, it was inevi- 
table that there should be some errors of 
judgment. A number who were guilty es- 
caped punishment, while some who were in- 
nocent were wrongly punished. But, in 
general, the denazification courts made ex- 
ceptions only for those former Nazi party 
members who could prove that they used 
their positions for anti-Nazi purposes, or 
that their party membership was a simple 
formality necessary to protect their positions 
or livelihood. 

On the basis of the evidence I have seen, 
I am inclined to believe that, while there is 
still a fair amount of housecleaning to be 
done, many of the ex-Nazis at present em- 
ployed by the West German Government 
have demonstrated their innocence. Each 
case must be considered on its merits; no 
sweeping judgment could possibly be fair. 

About Refugee Minister Oberlaender and 
Interior Minister Schroeder I have serious 
doubts. They were not personally involved 
in any crimes against humanity; Oberlaen- 
der, in fact, has voluntarily submitted him- 
self to an examination by a committee of 
former resistance fighters. Both men have 
strongly opposed the neo-Nazi movement, 
But the fact remains that they did belong 
to the Nazi party and not to the opposition. 
In the case of Dr. Hans Globke, secretary of 
the Chancellor's office, however, I have ex- 
amined a documentation which completely 
persuades me of the man’s innocence, 

The story of Dr. Globke illustrates how 
exceedingly complex the business of mak- 
ing judgments can be. The Communists 
raise his name at every opportunity. They 
charge that he was coauthor of a legal com- 
mentary on the infamous Nuremberg racial 
laws. This is true. This information, in 
itself, would predispose most decent peo- 
ple against Globke. How, they would ask, 
could such a man be innocent? 

In the terrible politics of our time, men 
have frequently been confronted with 
choices that torture the soul. If one sees 
an opportunity to serve the cause of free- 
dom in the ranks of the Nazi movement, 
does one reject the opportunity because it is 
morally repugnant—or does one accept? It 
is not an easy choice; and if one accepts, 
it is not an easy thing to explain or live 
down. In fact, during World War II, more 
than one resister posing as a collaborator 
was shot down by fellow resisters to whom 
his identity was unknown. 

As a functionary Ministry of the Interior, 
Hans Globke was given the task of preparing 
a legal commentary on the Nuremberg law. 
He was not a Nazi; he was by tradition 
a devout Catholic who abhorred the brutal- 
ity of godlessness of the Nazi regime. The 
specific choice which confronted him was 
whether to resign and leave the drafting to 
some fanatical Nazi, or to assume the re- 
sponsibility and draw up the commentary 
in a manner which would leave the greatest 
number of loopholes for Jews, half-Jews, 
quarter-Jews, and one-eighth Jews. In a 
torment of conscience, Globke at one point 
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came to Cardinal Konrad von Preysing, then 
bishop of Berlin, and suggested that he 
resign his post. The bishop urged him not 
to resign because he was in a position to 
render invaluable services to the anti-Nazi 
cause. 

The loopholes existing in Globke’s legal 
commentary were effectively utilized by thou- 
sands of German Jews, many of whom have 
written letters in his defense. Among other 
things, according to this testimony, GlobKe 
served as their chief go-between with the 
Ministry of the Interior. Dr. Walter Jellinek, 
a Jewish professor at Heideiberg University, 
has written to him: “You belong to the very 
few men of the Hitler era whom I remember 
with gratitude and with pleasure.” 

Under Secretary of Justice Walter Strauss, 
himself a ‘‘non-Aryan,” has stated that he 
can prove Globke saved the lives not only 
of thousands, but of tens of thousands of 
German Jews. Dr, Jacob Kaiser, chairman of 
the Christian Democratic Party and a vet- 
eran of Hitler’s concentration camps, has 
testified that Globke played a key role in 
the anti-Nazi resistance from the beginning 
of the war, that he helped draw up plans 
for the overthrow of the Nazi regime, and 
that he had been slated to take over the 
post of Minister of Education if the plot of 
July 20 had succeeded. Cardinal von Prey- 
sing has testified that over and above his 
fundamental opposition to nazism, Globke 
always “sought to obstruct or prevent un- 
lawful actions and acts of injustice and vio- 
lence on the part of the Nazis, to the full- 
est extent possible to him.’”’ And there are 
many more such testimonials from people 
of unimpeachable anti-Nazi records. 

Perhaps the most important testimony 
comes from Dr. Hans Gisevius, Allen Dulles’ 
chief contact with the German resistance 
and author of the book “To The Bitter End.” 
Dr. Gisevius has stated repeatedly that few 
people rendered more decisive services to the 
resistance than Globke. I met Gisevius 
during the course of my duties in Nurem- 
berg—and like everyone else who met him, 
I was enormously impressed. Perhaps better 
than any other man he knows the moral 
dilemma which confronted Globke because 
he himself served the resistance in the ranks 
of the Nazi secret police. 

I have been greatly impressed by the fact 
that, as a result of the growing body of 
evidence in Globke’s defense, key Jewish or- 
ganizations concerned with the German sit- 
uation no longer list his name among the 
ex-Nazis whose presence in government they 
consider suspect. 

This has been a rather long digression. 
But since Dr. Globke has been wrongly ac- 
cused not only by the Communists but by 
uninformed Western editorialists, I wanted 
to take advantage of this opportunity to set 
the record straight. 


RESTITUTION AND REEDUCATION 


There have been many articles in the 
Western press dealing with the continuing 
prevalence of anti-Semitic attitudes among 
the West German people, the inadequate 
treatment of the Nazi era in German history 
textbooks, the unwillingness of the older 
generation to confront or speak openly about 
the so-called recent past, the ignorance of 
German youth concerning the crimes of the 
Hitler era. 

There is a good deal of validity in these 
criticisms. 

But on checking back through a number of 
such articles I have discovered that, almost 
without exception, they have been based on 
public opinion polls or studies conducted by 
German organizations or on articles or state- 
ments by prominent German educators and 
political leaders. This demonstrates, in my 


opinion, that there are a substantial number 
of Germans who understand the weaknesses 
in their society, who are doing their utmost 
to expose them, and who are endeavoring to 
devise remedies. 


The severest critics of the 
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weaknesses in West German society have, in 
fact, been the West German people them- 
selves. This is as it should be in a democ- 
racy. What is more, it proves that the West 
German system, despite certain weaknesses, 
is essentially healthy. 

According to a report shortly to be made 
public by the American Council on Germany, 
there is a growing trend in West Germany 
toward public castigation of what happened 
during the Nazi period. The trend is becom- 
ing more and more evident in the press, in 
the TV programs, in the movies, and, most 
important of all, in the schools. 

“It has taken 15 years,” says the report, 
“but this year marks the beginning of a 
really noticeable awareness of Nazi crimes 
and a determination to bring them out into 
the open, to examine the developments which 
led up to 1933 and to answer the demanding 
questions of this generation of youth about 
the period in their country’s history which 
they did not know.” 

The report quotes instance after instance 
of new school programs designed to teach the 
terrible truth about the Nazi era to German 
students. It also describes the rapidly ex- 
panding program of adult education now 
being conducted by the Institute on Current 
Events, the People’s High Schools, and other 
bodies. 

The horrors of the Hitler regime are also 
being brought home to the German people 
by the series of so-called concentration-camp 
trials involving former camp directors. These 
trials have been front-page news throughout 
the German press. In general, I am not a 
believer in gory details when it comes to 
newspaper reporting. But in this case I be- 
lieve the German press has rendered a service 
by its detailed and graphic reporting. 

Incidentally, the Bonn Government has 
been so assiduous in tracking down Nazi 
criminals and bringing them to trial that 
hundreds of Nazis have fled the country. 
Certainly no Nazis with criminal records have 
Gared to return to their fatherland. In 
Egypt alone, there is a colony of some 600 
Nazi refugees from anti-Nazi Germany— 
where many of them are working hand-in- 
glove with Communist agents in spreading 
anti-Semitic propaganda and exacerbating 
Arab-Israeli relations. Those who believe 
that West Germany is some kind of paradise 
for former Nazis, might do well to ruminate 
on the meaning of this inverted historical 
situation. 

Among the older generation, who sup- 
ported the Hitler regime either through their 
action or inaction, there has admittely been 
a tendency to forget the past or at least not 
to talk about the evils of the past. Frankly, I 
do not find this surprising. It is only human 
to want to put painful memories out of one’s 
mind. But even this older generation” has 
given many evidences of understanding and 
of contrition. Indeed, it has been remarked 
that the hundreds of thousands of Germans 
who came to performances of “The Diary of 
Anne Frank,” sat through the play in a 
stunned silence more eloquent than 
spoken repentance. 

But most indicative, in my opinion, of the 
vast progress Germany has made was the 
reaction of the German people to the inci- 
dent at Cologne and the rash of anti-Semitic 
incidents which followed it. The rabbi of 
the Cologne synagogue received thousands of 
wires and letters from individual Germans, 
expressing their personal indignation and 
their shame. The Protestant churches, the 
Catholic bishops, the trade unions, the stu- 
dent and youth organizations joined in con- 
demnation of the desecrations. Virtually 
every newspaper in the country thundered 
editorially against the delinquents and crim- 
inals who were fanning the evil embers of 
the past and defaming their country, and 
they demanded the most stringent measures 
against them. In Berlin, 15,000 students 
marched in an anti-Nazi protest demonstra- 
tion. So great was the public pressure that 
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even the Mutual Society of SS Veterans 
adopted a resolution threatening expulsion of 
anyone guilty of an anti-Semitic act. The 
Federal Government and the Land govern- 
ments acted with the utmost vigor to track 
down the perpetrators and to punish them. 

On January 20, Prof. Carlo Schmid, vice 
president of the Bundestag, made a remark- 
able statement to the Bundestag in the name 
of all four parties. I quote one paragraph 
from this statement: 

“It is a disgrace that this could happen 
in our country. This disgrace is not mitigated 
by the fact that in other countries, too, walls 
have been smeared with swastikas and abuse 
of the Jewish people. We Germans have no 
right to point our fingers at others. It is 
true that in other countries there has been 
ruflianism under the sign of the swastika; 
but in our country 6 million Jews were mur- 
dered in the name of this symbol. For this 
reason, what has happened in Germany dur- 
ing these weeks is a greater disgrace than it 
would be elsewhere. And for the same rea- 
son, our reaction against it must be stronger 
and must proceed from greater introspec- 

ion.” 

When Professor Schmid concluded his 
statement, the entire Bundestag rose and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. No more. sig- 
nificant statement of contrition has ever 
been spoken in a parliamentary body. 

The attitude of the German Government 
on the question of restitution provides per- 
haps the most concrete evidence of its de- 
termination to exiirpate the evil vestiges of 
the past and somehow to atone for the 
terrible crimes that were committed in the 
name of the German people. 

When they are completed, Germany's pay- 
ments of restitution and reparations to Jew- 
ish victims of navism and to the State of 
Israel will total almost $6 Dillion. Dr. 
Nahum Goldmann, president of the World 
Jewish Congress, has declared that Israel 
has received more money from Germany 
than from all the Jews in the world put 
together. 

Germany's commitment to pay restitution 
was entirely voluntary. This in itself is re- 
markable. Indeed, I believe it is unique in 
history. But Germany's restitution program 
is remarkable in many other ways. 

It is remarkable because the commitment 
was made not at a time of general prosperity, 
but in the year 1951, when the Government 
was still attempting to cope with the gi- 
gantic problems of reconstruction and with 
the equally gigantic problem of the 9 mil- 
lion refugees and expellees from the Soviet 
zone. 

It is remarkeble that for a generosity 
that refused to be limited by an already 
generous initial commitment. As Dr. Gold- 
mann pointed out, Germany’s restitution 
payments will amount to two or three times 
as much as the figure German and Jewish 
experts had originally agreed upon. 

It is remarkable because this onerous vol- 
untary burden was assumed by unanimous 
vote of the Bundestag, with the complete 
support of the German press, with the back- 
ing of a clear majority of the German peo- 
ple, and in defiance of a threatened Arab 
boycott of Germany. 

This is Germany's postwar record. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE EPIDEMIC 
Who was responsible—what was responsi- 
ble—for the swastika epidemic? The white 
paper issued by the Bonn Government has, 
I believe, presented a frank and careful anal- 
ysis of the epidemic. The white paper found 
that, of the 234 cuiprits apprehended, 8 per- 
cent had clear records of either neo-Nazi or 
Communist association, while 24 percent 
acted out of subconscious Nazi or antidemo- 
cratic motives. The German police uncov- 
ered no evidence to prove that the outbreak 
was controlled or centrally directed. On the 
other hand, the white paper made it clear 
that the neo-Nazi movement could not es- 
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cape moral responsibility for the individual 
actions of its members, 

It had been suggested by sources both in- 
side Germany and abroad that the entire 
outbreak was the work of the Communists, 
bent on discrediting the Adenauer govern- 
ment. The white paper found that once the 
epidemic got under way, the Communists 
got in on the act. Of those apprehended, 
at least seven had proven records of Com- 
munist affiliation. Members of Communist 
youth organizations were found smearing 
swastikas and pasting up anti-Semitic plac- 
ards, and agents of the East German police 
were found operating in Berlin and in some 
of the neo-Nazi organizations. But it found 
no proof of Communist masterminding. On 
the basis of the evidence available, the West 
German authorities concluded that the epi- 
demic was essentially the work of nonpoliti- 
cal elements—of hoodlums and juvenile 
delinquents. 

I believe the German white paper did the 
right thing in bending over backward to 
avoid any accusation that could not be con- 
clusively substantiated. I cannot escape the 
feeling however, that the evidence of Com- 
munist involvement unearthed by the West 
German authorities tells only a small part 
of the story. And I am surprised that there 
should have been people who felt that some- 
how the charge of Communist instigation 
constituted a heinous libel against the 
Kremlin. 

The specific charge that the Communists 
instigated the swastika epidemic may not 
be provable. But, from a strictly legal 
standpoint, is it libel to suggest that a 
many-times convicted rapist may be guilty 
of still another act of rape, or that a noto- 
rious forger and perjurer may have pulled off 
another act of deception? Where a crime of 
a specific type has been committed, is it not 
common procedure in every country to sus- 
pect those criminals whose records shcw a 
long list of crimes that are similar in purpose 
and method? 

Whether or not the charge was intrinsi- 
cally libelous depends on whether or not the 
Kremlin has a record of collaboration with 
Nazis or Nazi elements or a record of anti- 
Semitic instigation which might be relevant 
to the charge. Such a record does exist— 
and what a long and terrible record it is. 

History records that when the League of 
Nations imposed economic sanctions against 
Fascist Italy in an effort to hamper or, if 
possible, prevent its rape of Ethiopia, the 
Soviet Government stepped into the gap and 
provided Mussolini with vast quantities of 
oil and other commodities essential to the 
conduct of his war. 

History also records that when the Nazi 
Party in 1931 called for a plebiscite to oust 
the democratic government of Prussia, the 
Communist Party voted with the Nazis—even 
though the ousting of the government would 
have brought the Nazis to power. 

History also records that in 1939 the Soviet 
state concluded a treaty with Hitler which 
made it possible for Hitler to unleash his 
war against the West; that this treaty con- 
tained secret annexes providing for the di- 
vision of Europe between Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia; that at the signing of this 
treaty, Stalin toasted Hitler with the 
words—"I know how much the German na- 
tion loves its Fuhrer”; that Molotov gloated 
over the dismemberment of Poland with the 
shameful words—“‘One blow from the Ger- 
man Army and one blow from the mighty 
Red army, and this ugly duckling of Ver- 
sailles ceased to exist.” 

History also records that until the Soviet 
Union itself was invaded, the Communist 
Parties throughout the world did their ut- 
most to support the war efforts of Nazi Ger- 
many and to obstruct and sabotage the war 
efforts of the Allied democracies; that Walter 
Ulbricht, the present head of the East Ger- 
man Communist Party, said to his followers 
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on November 23, 1939: “Not only the Com- 
munists, but also many social democratic 
and national socialist workers regard it as 
their task not in any circumstances to per- 
mit a breach of the pact. ( By this he meant 
the Hitler-Stalin pact.) Those who intrigue 
against the friendship of the German and 
Soviet people are enemies of the German 
people and are branded as accomplices of 
British imperialists.” 

History also records that the Kremlin 
turned over to Hitler’s Gestapo certain Ger- 
man Communists who were on the Nazi 
wanted lists. Among those thus turned over 
was Margarete Buber-Neumann, widow of the 
German Communist leader, Heinz Neumann, 
who had been executed by Stalin in 1937. 
Not even the limited, perverted sense of 
honor that is customary among thieves was 
evident in this practice. . 

History records that the Soviet regime has 
practiced anti-Semitism in its own territory, 
has engaged in a genocidal campaign against 
Jewish culture, has exported anti-Semitism 
to its satellite countries, and is currently 
employing the anti-Semitic motif in its 
broadcasts to the Arab countries. The 
Kremlin has conducted, and is conducting 
tcday, an anti-Semitic propaganda strongly 
reminiscent of Goebbels and Streicher and 
that infamous forgery ‘The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.” The general theme of this 
propaganda is that Jewish bankers and Zion- 
ists have combined with the American capi- 
talists and imperialists to plot an attack 
against the Soviet Union and that Jewish 
religious and humanitarian organizations 
are all agents of American intelligence. 

How can one possibly “libel” a govern- 
ment with such a record. That the Kremlin 
is morally capable of having instigated the 
swastika epidemic is, therefore, indisputable; 
and while moral reputation does not con- 
stitute proof, it does constitute justification 
for suspicion. 

If we accept the finding of the white paper 
that the outbreak was essentially a psycho- 
logical epidemic, I feel that the Kremlin 
still deserves a@ much larger share of the 
blame than the white paper has attributed 
to it. An epidemic is caused by a virus. 
The swastika epidemic may have been caused 
in part by the latent virus of anti-Semitism 
which existed in small pockets in Germany. 
But since the end of the war the chief 
breeding place of the virus of anti-Semitism 
has not been Germany nor has the chief 
instigator been the neo-Nazi movement. 
The chief breeding place has been, and re- 
mains today, the Soviet Union. The chief 
instigator is the international Communist 
movement. 

No one can tell me that the Soviet state 
can encourage internal anti-Semitism on a 
massive scale, and can direct its exportation 
to the satellite countries and to the Arab 
world, without somehow spreading the in- 
fection to the peripheral areas. In this 
sense, even accepting the psychological epi- 
demic theory without reservation, the Krem- 
lin bears an inescapable moral responsibility. 


THE RECORD OF SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 


There should be no secret about Soviet 
anti-Semitism. The terrible ordeal of the 
Jewish people under the Kremlin's rule has 
been painstakingly set forth and documented 
in a whole series of studies by scholarly 
authorities. In addition to several full- 
length books on the subject, there have 
been studies by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the Anti-Defamation League of the 
B'nai B'rith, the Jewish Labor Committee, 
the authoritative Jewish magazine Commen- 
tary, the internationally respected weekly, 
the New Leader, the Select Committee on 
Communist Aggression of the 83d Congress, 
and by the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security. Scattered over a period of 2 dec- 
ades, moreover, there were some dozens of 
carefully researched articles in newspapers 
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like the New York Times and New York 
Herald-Tribune and in magazines like Life. 

But for some strange reason, the terrifying 
story of persecution of the Jews under com- 
munism has not penetrated the public con- 
sciousness of the free world. 

Perhaps the scholarly studies were too 
esoteric, too limited in distribution. 

Perhaps the newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles were too scattered and infrequent to 
be effective. 

Perhaps the Jewish communities in the 
Western countries did not speak up as 
loudly as they should have for fear of fur- 
ther endangering their coreligionists behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Perhaps our minds are conditioned far 
more than we ourselves are prepared to ad- 
mit by the most powerful and most subtle 
propaganda apparatus the world has ever 
known. 

Whatever the reason may be, I am con- 
vinced from many conversations that, in the 
public mind, anti-Semitism is far more 
closely identified with Germany than it is 
with the Soviet Union. I do not blame the 
public for this. I try to be a reasonably as- 
siduous reader. I was aware before I began 
preparing this analysis that anti-Semitism 
existed on a very substantial scale through- 
out the Soviet sphere. But as I checked 
through the available documentation, I 
found myself constantly appalled. 

I was appalled by the totality of Soviet 
anti-Semitism, by its utter ruthlessness, by 
its doctrinal and practical similarity to Nazi 
anti-Semitism. I was even more appalled to 
discover how little I knew, how little my 
friends knew, about this terrible crime 
against humanity which has been going on 
for more than two decades now. 

Let me set forth here the full record of this 
crime. 

For many years after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, it was commonly believed, by conserva- 
tives as well as liberals, that, despite all its 
evil features, Communism did not practice 
discrimination on racial or religious grounds, 
It was equalitarian in the sense that all men, 
regardless of race or religion, were equally 
persecuted. Personally, I question this con- 
ception of equalitarianism—but there were, 
and still are, many people who seem to see 
some peculiar virtue in equality of persecu- 
tion. 

The myth that all men are equal under 
communism remains to this day one of the 
Kremlin’s chief propaganda weapons in its 
appeal to the Negro, Jewish and other minori- 
ties in this country, to racial minorities in 
other countries, and to the colonial peoples. 

The fact is that the Soviet Union is a gi- 
gantic prison-house of nations where mi- 
norities have been persecuted and exploited, 
and where genocide has been a common in- 
strument of state police. It is an imperialist 
empire which, for its cold-blooded ruthless- 
ness, has no equal in history. 

The fate of the Jews under communism is 
most illustrative. 

The treatment of minorities, historically, 
may be considered a gage of social and moral 
progress; and in modern times, it has be- 
come a gage of social sanity. Wherever 
minorities have been oppressed in Europe, 
the Jews have generally been among the first 
to suffer and they have often suffered the 
most acutely. This is so because they are 
dispersed and more helpless, and because dif- 
ferences of custom and religion and the sur- 
vival of ancient prejudices make them con- 
venient scapegoats for despotic regimes. 

On the specific question of anti-Semitism, 
the Communist leaders, in the early days, 
Made some very strong statements: “Anti- 
Semitism,” said Stalin, in an interview with 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency of America in 
January 1931, “is an extreme form of racial 
chauvinism, is the most dangerous survival 
of cannibalism—anti-Semitism, as a phe- 
nomenon hostile to the Soviet systern, is 
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severely punished by law. Active anti-Sem- 
ites are punished by capital punishment un- 
der the laws of the U.S.S.R.” 

Thus spoke Stalin in 1931. But, in real- 
ity, anti-Semitism is as inherent in Marxist 
totalitarianism as it was in Nazi totalitar- 
ianism. Karl Marx himself was, in many 
of his statements, as virulently anti-Semitic 
as Goebbels. Over the decades, the Com- 
munists have done their utmost to conceal 
this fact. Marx’s translators into English 
and the European languages carefully elim- 
inated his anti-Semitic diatribes from edi- 
tions of his books and writings. But the 
proof exists. 

I have in hand the first English transla- 
tion of the unexpurgated papers of Karl 
Marx on the so-called Jewish question. It 
was printed only last year. In it, you will 
find that Marx referred to the distinguished 
German Social Democratic leader, Ferdi- 
nand Lasalle, whom he considered too mod- 
erate, as, I quote, “Judel Itzig—Jewish 
nigger.” In another letter, Marx made the 
statement: “Ramsgate is full of Jews and 
fleas.” In still another statement he said— 
and I quote again—‘‘emancipation from 
usury and money, that is, from practical 
real Judaism, would constitute the eman- 
cipation of our time.” 

This was not Hitler speaking. It was the 
recognized ideological father of Soviet com- 
munism. This was Karl Marx. 

The persecution of the Jews in the Soviet 
Union can only be understood within the 
context of the Marxist ideology and of the 
Kremlin’s broad general policy toward all 
minorities. 

In the period immediately after the revo- 
lution, when they were still endeavoring to 
consolidate their regime, the Bolsheviks at- 
tempted to purchase the support of the 
national minorities by preaching the free- 
dom and equality of peoples. The appoint- 
ment to native Communists to party and 
government posts was encouraged. The 
use of the various minority languages, 
which had been restricted under the czar, 
was also encouraged. 

By the early thirties, Stalin had achieved 
absolute power. At this point, the tolera- 
tion and encouragement of national culture 
gave way to a massive campaign against the 
languages and cultures of all the national 
minorities. 

The development of a totalitarian state 
requires total -conformity, it requires the 
reduction of all peoples to a single norm. 
The Russian language was selected as the 
instrument for the new cultural straitjacket 
because it happened to be the ianguage of 
the largest national group and was the most 
widely spoken. 

In the Ukraine, for example, Russian was 
again made the main language of instruc- 
tion in almost 80 percent of the universities. 
Ukrainian specialists and scientists were as- 
signed to other areas of the Soviet Union 
while increasing numbers of Russian spe- 
cialists and scientists were imported into 
the Ukraine. 

The apparatus of government was ruth- 
lessly purged of all those who were sus- 
pected of the sin of bourgeois nationalism. 
Ukrainian intellectuals, party leaders and 
administrators were the chief targets of this 
terror. The terror reached its zenith dur- 
ing 1937-38 when, it is estimated, some 200,- 
000 persons were executed in the course 
of one year. I have documentary evidence 
concerning the massacre in the city of 
Vinitsa alone of 10,000 persons; and there 
is evidence that similar massacres occurred 
at many other points in the Ukraine. 

The man in charge of the Ukraine during 
this period, I might point out, incidentally, 
was a certain N. S. Khrushchev, who last 
summer was invited to visit our country as 
an honored guest. 

What happened to the Ukrainian people 
happened, with variations in pattern and 
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degree, to all the other national minorities 
in the Soviet Union. 

The imposition of Russian Communist 
control was even more marked in the case 
of the minor Moslem nationalities of central 
Asia. In all of these central Asian republics, 
Russians held the key posts in the ministries 
of security and of the interior and, in gen- 
eral, throughout the apparatus of party and 
government. In the so-called autonomous 
Kazakh Republic, for example, native Ka- 
zakhs, according to a report published in 
1948. held only 2 percent of the administra- 
tive posts in the ministry of local industry 
and public health: 4 percent in light indus- 
try; 6.7 percent in textiles; and so on down 
the line. 

The Negro in America unquestionably 
suffers from serious restrictions on righis 
and opportunities. He is now on his way up. 
But in the darkest days after emancipation, 
he enjoyed far greater rights than do some 
of the Asian minorities in the Soviet Union 
today. 

In certain respects the persecution of the 
Jews and of Jewish culture in the Soviet 
Union has been even more severe than that 
endured by other minorities. Physically 
their persecution is on a par with that of the 
Ukrainians. In terms of denial of oppor- 
tunity, their treatment is even worse than 
that of the Kazakhs. Culturally, their per- 
secution is total. Instead of being permitted 
a restricted representation in the apparatus 
of party and government, the Jews today are 
Virtually excluded from all administrative 
positions of any importance. While all re- 
ligion is persecuted and regulated, the Jewish 
religion is persecuted with particular ruth- 
lessness. 

Why is this so? I can think of several 
reasons. First of all, there is the fact that 
the Jews have both their own religion and 
their own national culture; this makes them 
eligible for persecution on both scores. 

Secondly, the rulers of the Kremlin have 
apparently suspected them of mass disloyalty 
io the Soviet state. This is not surprising, 
for no Jew could be expected to enthuse over 
things like the Hitler-Stalin pact or Moscow's 
incitation of the Arahs against the State of 
Israel. 

Perhaps even more important, the great 
majority of the Russian Jews have relatives 
in America. This makes them suspect, in 
Khrushchev’s eyes of harboring pro-American 
sympathies. 

Finally, Communist anti-Semitism, like 
cezarist anti-Semitism, exploits the Jew as 
a scapegoat—a convenient outlet for popular 
resentment which might otherwise be di- 
rected against the regime. 

A major shift in Soviet policy toward the 
Jews first became apparent in 1937-38. Zino- 
viev, Radek, and a few of the other old 
Bolsheviks who were liquidated in the great 
purges of the thirties had been born Jews. 
Of course, they could no more be considered 
Jews than Stalin and Khrushchev could be 
considered Christians. But there is reason 
to believe that in Stalin’s paranoid mind, 
party opposition to his one-man rule some- 
how became identified with the accident of 
Jewish birth. 

Perhaps more important, there seemed to 
be a growing possibility of a deal with Hitler. 
If this deal were consummated, every Jew 
in the Soviet Union would have to be con- 
sidered an enemy of the regime. 

Surreptitiously, the Soviet Government be- 
gan to encourage anti-Semitic propaganda. 
Secret directives went out to the civil service 
to restrict recruitment of Jews and to de- 
mote or remove many of those who held office. 
Jewish schools and newspapers and com- 
munity organizations were forcibly closed 
down. Thousands of the Jewish communal 
leaders were physically liquidated. 

The Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union did 
not persuade the Kremlin to abandon its 
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persecution of the Jews. Jews in the Req 
army fought heroically against the Nazi in- 
vader and, in many cases, rose to fairly high 
rank. But Stalin by this time apparently 
shared Hitler’s psychopathic hatred of the 
Jews. The result was a policy of passive 
cooperation with the Nazi enemy in permit- 
ting their extermination. 

When Hitler invaded Russia there were 
more than 5 million Jews in the Soviet 
Union proper and in the territories it had 
annexed under the Hitler-Stalin pact. More 
than 3 million of these vanished during 
World War II. Scores of thousands of those 
who vanished were victims of mass deporta- 
tions to Siberia. The great majority, how- 


ever, were captured by the Nazis and 
perished in their infamous extermination 
camps. 


But the question arises: How is it that 
more Jews were not able to flee before the 
Nazi army? How is it that the Nazi were 
able to capture virtually intact the large 
Jewish communities in so many cities in 
Soviet territory? 

Jewish organizations in this country are 
convinced that the Soviet Government did 
nothing to facilitate the evacuation of the 
Jews from areas that were threatened by the 
Nazi army—even though they knew the fate 
that awaited the Jews under Nazi occupa- 
tion. According to eyewitnesses before the 
House Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression in 1954, those Jews in the occupied 
territories who succeeded in escaping did so 
by fleeing individually or in small groups 
through the swamps and forests. They 
testified that Jews attempting to flee from 
threatened areas en masse or in large groups 
were turned back by Soviet guard units. 

The attitude of the Soviet press during 
the war also deserves some comment. The 
Kremlin editorialists could find no words 
strong enough to denounce Nazi inhumanity. 
But they spoke always of “crimes against 
Soviet citizens.” The systematic extermina- 
tion of the Jews by the Nazi was, apparently, 
a crime that did not call for special mention 
or display of moral indignation. 

For several years after World War II, 
Soviet policy toward the Jews continued to 
manifest two faces. In its propaganda to 
the free world, the Kremlin continued to 
pose as an opponent of anti-Semitism and 
all forms of racial discrimination. At home, 
the persecution was intensified. In increas- 
ing numbers, the Jews were forced out of ad- 
ministrative positions. Public hostility to- 
ward them was encouraged by a hundred 
subtle devices. 

During the period of Soviet occupation, at 
least 40,000 Jews were deported to Siberia 
from Hungary alone and many thousands 
more were deported from Rumania. 

Other terrors awaited the Jews of the 
satellite countries. In the immediate post- 
war period, the Communists did not yet have 
complete control of these countries. They 
were either in the process of consolidating 
control or preparing to seize power. What 
more convenient smokescreen could there be 
for them, what more effective diversion, than 
a campaign against the Jews, with a few 
old-fashioned pogroms thrown in? 

In Poland during the course of 1946 there 
was a whole series of murderous attacks on 
Jews which cost several hundred Jewish 
lives. In the pogrom at Kielce alone, 41 
Jews were killed by a mob, while the Com- 
munist militia stood idly by-——or else arrested 
the Jews. 

In Czechoslovakia there was also a series 
of bloody anti-Semitic incidents. The Com- 
munists tried to blame these incidents on 
the Fascists—but there is considerable evi- 
dence that they themselves instigated them. 
The Czechoslovakian Minister of Propaganda 
during this period, Vaclov Kopecky, referred 
to the Jews in his statements as “those 
bearded Solomons” or “this Jewish scum.” 
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In this propaganda he was abetted by the 
present Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
Antonin Zapotocky. 

In Hungary, local Communist leaders or- 
ganized bloody attacks on the Jewish people 
in the cities of Miskolez and Kunmadaras. 
According to the testimony of Dr. Zoltan 
Klar, a Hungarian Jewish leader, and of Mr. 
Irving Engel of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the Communist police did nothing to 
prevent the riots and in many cases they 
protected the instigators. Those responsible 
for the riots, moreover, were never punished. 

But in 1948 Stalin apparently became im- 
patient with the limited, gradual anti-Semi- 
tism of the previous decade. The cold war 
had sharpened. Tito had defected from 
Soviet control. The Jews of the Soviet Union 
and the satellite countries had shown un- 
concealed enthusiasm over the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. In the warped 
mind of Stalin this situation called for an 
all-out offensive against everything that 
might be considered a “foreign” or “Western” 
influence. Anything which suggested adher- 
ence to a non-Russian group was automati- 
cally guilty of “bourgeois nationalism;”" and 
friendship for anything outside the Soviet 
Union was stygmatized as ‘“‘cosmopolitan- 
ism.” 

In the fall of 1948, with one sweeping ad- 
ministrative decree, Stalin and his cultural 
commissar, Andrei Zhdanov, completely 
eliminated what remained of Jewish cultural 
and communal life in the Soviet Union. 
Nominally, the campaign was. directed 
against the Zionists. Of course, everyone 
who considered himself a Zionist had long 
previously perished in Stalin’s concentration 
camps. In reality, the new Soviet anti-Semi- 
tism ~ 4s directed not against zionism, but 
galic. the Jewish religion and all those of 
¢-wish origin, even if they were Communists. 

In this respect, I see nothing to distin- 
guish the anti-Semitism of Stalin from the 
anti-Semitism of Hitler. 

At one stroke, all Jewish schools were 
closed. Jewish newspapers were shut down. 
The Yiddish publishing house, Emes, was 
also closed. The Jewish anti-Fascist com- 
mittee in Moscow was dissolved and its lead- 
ers arrested. More than 450 Jewish writers, 
artists and intellectuals—the cream of the 
Jewish intelligentsia in the Soviet Union— 
were executed. 

Despite restraints and persecution, Russia 
under the czar had been the world center 
of Yiddish culture. In the early period of 
cultural tolerance. the Soviet Union had the 
largest number of Yiddish schools in the 
world, the greatest number of Jewish peda- 
gogical institutions, the only Jewish insti- 
tution of higher learning in Yiddish. and 
Yiddish departments in many universities. 
There were 4 Yiddish state publishing 
houses and 14 state theaters. And there 
were 35 periodicals and newspapers, 4 of 
them dailies. 

Some of these institutions and publica- 
tions had ceased to exist during the anti- 
Semitic purges of 1936-38. Others had 
ceased to exist during the war. But with 
the Zhdanov decree, everything ceased. 
Where there had once been a flourishing 
Jewish culture, there was now a desert. 

One year after the Zhdanov decree, in 
September 1949, there took place the first 
of a whole series of spectacular Communist 
show trials involving Jewish defendants. The 
Scene of this first trial was Budapest. The 
chief defendant was the former Minister 
of the Interior, Laszlo Rajk. 

Rajk himself was not a Jew. In fact 
he was generally considered anti-Semitic. 
He had uesd his post to instigate the po- 
groms in Miskolcez and Kunmadaras, or else 
to protect those Communists who had insti- 
gated them. Three of Rajk’s codefendants, 
in this trial, however, were Jewish—and 
they were forced to sign confessions that 
they had served as “Zionist spies.” These 
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so-called Zionist spies had, according to the 
charges, conspired with America, England 
and Tito’s Yugoslavia to overthrow the Com- 
munist Government. 

To the accompaniment of an ominous 
propaganda about the “world Zionist con- 
spiracy,” Rajk and his chief codefendants 
were sentenced to death. 

A few years later, it was the turn of 
Czechoslovakia. In November 1952 there 
took place the great Prague trial of Rudolf 
Slansky, former Secretary-General of the 
Party, and his alleged confederates. In this 
trial, 11 of the 14 defendants, including 
Slansky, were Jews. To make sure that 
this fact was not missed by the public, 
the official indictment bore the words—I 
quote—“of Jewish origin” after the name 
of each Jewish defendant. 

As Communists, it goes without saying, 
all of these defendants had long previous- 
ly renounced their Jewish religion and they 
were violently opposed to Zionism. This ap- 
parently was not considered any serious 
obstacle by the professional brainwashers 
who prepared Slansky and his colleagues 
for their appearances in court. 

The trial, from the first, was an obscene 
anti-Semitic orgy. The defendants confessed 
that they had been participants in a world- 
wide Jewish conspiracy operating in the 
service of American and British imperialism. 
For variety, their conspiracy was sometimes 
referred to as a “capitalist-imperialist-Trot- 
skyist-Titoist plot.’ Involved in this plot, 
if one were to believe the confessions, were 
former U.S. Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
J. Morgenthau, Mr. Bernard Baruch, Israeli 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, and the 
Yugoslav Communist leader Moshe Pijade. 

All of the evils of the Communist regime 
and all of the suffering of the Czechoslovak 
peoples were charged to the account of Slan- 
sky and his codefendants and their American 
and British imperialist masters. They con- 
fessed to planning the disorganization of the 
Czechoslovak economy, to contriving arti- 
ficial scarcities of food and fuel and the in- 
flation of the national currency. The com- 
mentaries of the Czechoslovak press, in re- 
ferring to the Jewish defendants, employed 
such adjectives as “huckstering,” “‘profiteer- 
ing,” “bloodsucking,” ‘“Judases,”’ “scum 
with a dark past.” 

On November 28, 11 defendants, 8 of them 
Jews, were sentenced to death by hanging. 
The sentences were carried out a few days 
later. 

There is a footnote to the stories of the 
Rajk trial in Hungary and the Slansky trial 
in Czechoslovakia. In the fall of 1956, after 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin’s 
crimes, it was announced that the Rajk trial 
had been a frameup from beginning to end 
and that the confessions had been extorted. 
The rehabilitation of some of Slansky’s co- 
defendants implied a similar admission. 

What a commentary on the practice of 
justice under communism. 

Needless to say, the Slansky trial was ac- 
companied by a wholesale dismissal of Jews 
from all public office. The trial also served 
as a signal for a further intensification of 
the campaign of official anti-Semitism 
throughout the Soviet empire. This cam- 
paign reached perhaps its lowest point in 
the infamous ‘Moscow doctors’ plot.” 

On January 13, 1953, the Soviet Ministry 
of Internal Security announced that nine 
prominent doctors, six of whom were Jews, 
had been arrested on the charge of murdering 
two Politburo members, Andrei Zhdanov and 
Alexander Shcherbakov, by medical mistreat- 
ment. They were also accused of having at- 
tempted the murder of a number of top- 
ranking officers of the Soviet armed forces. 
The arrested doctors, said the Kremlin, had 
all confessed that they had carried out their 
crimes on orders of the world Zionist con- 
spiracy and that these orders had been 
transmitted from Israel by the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 
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According to the American Jewish Year- 
book for 1954, the so-called doctors’ plot 
resulted in a universal orgy of denuncia- 
tions, demotions and arrest of Jewish citi- 
zens throughout the Soviet empire. All this, 
it said, was accompanied by a barrage of 
propaganda designed to prove that all Jews 
were apt to be traitors, spies, imperialist 
agents, embezzlers, and outright murderers. 

On March 5, 1953, Stalin died. The public 
campaign against the arrested Jewish doc- 
tors and against the Jews ceased. On April 
4 the Ministry of the Interior made the star- 
tling announcement that the doctors’ plot 
had been a frameup: the evidence had been 
falsified and the confessions extorted. This 
seemed to be a step in the right direction. 
It caused many people to hope that, with 
Stalin’s death, anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
sphere had also perished. 

Everything that has happened since 1953, 
however, proves conclusively that Moscow 
has never abandoned its anti-Jewish cam- 
paign. 

In Moscow the 13 doctors were released— 
but this was the only concession granted. 
The thousands of Jews in prison remained 
in prison. Zionism remained illegal. Jewish 
culture and communal life and Jewish emi- 
gration remained under total ban, the Jewish 
religion under a near-total ban. And the 
basic charges made in the Slansky trial and 
in the Moscow doctors’ plot were repeated 
and repeated until they achieved the status 
of articles of faith for all Communists. 

Two weeks after the Moscow doctors were 
released, on April 16, 1953, the head of the 
Czechoslovak delegation to the U.N., For- 
eign Minister Vaclav David, upheld all the 
charges that had been made in the Slansky 
trial and reiterated the accusation that the 
Zionists and other Jewish organizations were 
hotbeds of American sabotage and espio- 
nage. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishin- 
sky backed his Czechoslovak protegé to the 
hilt on this occasion. 

In Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania, 
the rash of anti-Jewish show trials continued 
for more than a year after the release of 
the Moscow doctors. In Czechoslovakia 
alone there were four such trials between 
May of 1953 and April of 1954. The last of 
these trials, which took place in Bratislava, 
had a new twist. None of the defendants 
were Jewish, but they were charged with the 
crime of having protected Jews or having 
failed to punish them. 

These show trials, involving amalgams of 
Jewish and non-Jewish Communists, re- 
ceived considerable international publicity. 
The persecution of the Jewish community 
leaders and Zionist leaders, unfortunately, 
received far less publicity. Literally thou- 
sands of these leaders had been imprisoned 
in the satellite countries—in particular in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania— 
during 1948 and 1949. During the course of 
1953-54, some hundreds of these were brought 
to trial, charged with Zionist activities and 
aid to Jewish emigrants. 

These trials were secret, but some of the 
details inevitably leaked out. Writing in the 
magazine Commentary, Peter Meyer re- 
ported that in the spring of 1954 the secret 
trials in Rumania reached such numbers 
as to constitute a mass terror. Not less than 
100 Jewish leaders were tried and sentenced 
in one month, he said. One of the trials 
involved 22 members of a Socialist Zionist 
youth group. 
munist court with these words: “You have 
tortured and killed many of our members 
in your dungeons. This crime will never be 
forgotten.” He and his comrades were all 
sentenced to 20 years in prison. 

The 5-year period that followed the Zhda- 
nov decree of 1948 is remembered by the 
Jews of the Soviet Union as “the black 
years.” The facts about this period were 
documented as early as 1951 by the Jewish 
scholar, Dr. Solomon Schwarz in his book, 
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“The Jews in the Soviet Union.” But despite 
such documentations and despite the bla- 
tant anti-Semitism of all the show trials 
that took place during this period, the Krem- 
lin was able to pretend to its followers in 
the free world, as late as 1956, that there 
was no anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. 

Even high-ranking Jewish Communists, 
who should have had access to the facts, as- 
sured their followers—and assured them- 
selves—that the charges of anti-Semitism 
made by Jewish organizations were slander- 
ous fabrications. 

In February 1956 there took place the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, at which Khrushchev made his 
famous denunciation of the crimes of the 
Stalin era. A slackening of control inevita- 
bly followed this speech. In his speech to 
the party congress, Khrushchev said nothing 
about the persecution of the Jews. But 
shortly after the congress, on April 4, 1956, 
the Polish Jewish paper Folkshtimme con- 
firmed the fact that the hundreds of Jewish 
writers who had disappeared in the wake oi 
the Zhdanov decree, had been executed. 

To the scattered Jewish following which 
the Communist Party still maintained in 
the free world, the article in Folkshtimme 
struck a shattering blow. Some of the most 
eloquent condemnations of Soviet and anti- 
Semitism have been written by former Jew- 
ish Communists and by official Communist 
Party delegations who went to the Soviet 
Union to check on the facts. Their eyes 
were opened by what they saw. 

I want to quote a few paragraphs from 
one of the many revealing articles that 
appeared in the world Communist press 
during the period of disarray that followed 
these revelations. These paragraphs are ex- 
tracted from the report of a delegation of 
the British Communist Party to the Soviet 
Union and they were printed in the London 
Communist weekly World News in October 
1956: 

“For some years prior to the death of 
Stalin, rumors began to spread that all was 
not well in the Jewish field, and that well- 
known Jewish writers and intellectuals had 
disappeared. Then came the revelations of 
the 20th Congress, and, later, specific charges 
in the Folkshtimme. 

“Naturally these charges created con- 
sternation and bewilderment in the ranks 
of Jewish Communists in all countries, so 
that it became a matter of urgency and of 
importance to expose their truth or false- 
hood. 

“The first piece of concrete information 
came from a visit to the Lenin State Li- 
brary. Here there exists a Yiddish and a 
Hebrew section. It turned out that there is 
nothing in Yiddish later than 1948, when 
publication of Yiddish papers and journals 
must therefore have ceased. 

“The Soviet Encyclopedia, which in its 
1932 edition devoted about 160 columns to 
the Jews, reduces this in the 1952 edition to 
four columns. The biographies of many 
eminent Jews had been removed. Marx was 
no longer referred to as a Jew. 

‘The first task, therefore, was to meet a 
few Jewish writers and to examine their re- 
actions to this. Official requests to this end 
were made, but we were informed that this 
was not possible as they were all on holiday, 
while Halkin (a Jewish writer who sur- 
vived), who was at home, was too ill to re- 
ceive anyone. 

“Then came the discovery from private 
conversations by Comrade Levy with Jews 
that the years 1948-52 were known among 
them as ‘The Black Years,’ the period during 
which many Jews were dismissed from their 
posts, Jewish poets and writers were ar- 
rested and charged with treason and exe- 
cuted, Yiddish disappeared from the street 
and marketplace, the population closed up 
together, becoming tense and nervy, and 
young Jews who might otherwise have 
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merged with the general population and 
have forgotten that they were Jews, awoke 
to a new sense of unity in distress. 

“But let it be said that this fear did not 
emanate from any general feeling of antag- 
onism from among the Russian population, 
but from official or quasi-official sources; 
from the security police, in fact.” 

This report, I want to emphasize was writ- 
ten not by critics of the Soviet regime, but 
by members of the British Communist 
Party. 

The furor which such articles caused in the 
world Communist movement resulted in a 
few very minor concessions. In the course of 
1957, for the first time since the revolution, 
the Jews were permitted to establish a small 
theological seminary in Moscow. Permission 
was also granted for the publication of a 
small number of prayer books in Hebrew, for 
the staging of some Yiddish music recitals, 
for the printing of a few works of Yiddish 
writers in Russian translation. 

But this is as far as the concessions went. 
Despite repeated promises to Communist 
delegations which visited the Soviet Union 
after 1955, the reestablishment of a Yiddish 
theater and Yiddish press and Yiddish pub- 
lishing house was never permitted. Instead, 
there was an accelerated discrimination 
against Jews in public life, in the national 
economy and in the educational field. 

The Jewish population of the Soviet Union 
represents approximately 1.4 percent of the 
country’s total population. In 1958, only 
3 of the 1,336 members of the Supreme So- 
viet—one-fourth of 1 percent of the total, 
could be identified as Jews. On a per capita 
basis, this would signify that the Jews had 
only one-sixth the political representation to 
which they were entitled. 

So far as is known, no Jew is to be found 
in the foreign service, among the higher 
ranks of the armed forces, or in the various 
military academies. Jews are also excluded 
from leading posts in the Communist Party, 
from the central party newspapers and the 
foreign section of the Soviet press. Jews 
are progressively being excluded from admis- 
sion to the universities. 

The facts which I have just listed here were 
part of a statement issued by the American 
Jewish Committee in conjunction with their 
meeting with First Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan in January 1959. Since that time, 
there seems to have been a further deteriora- 
tion in the position of the Soviet Jews. 

What is the situation today in the Soviet 
Union? Let me list only a few items from 
the current catalogs on Soviet anti-Semitism 
that have been compiled by the New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune, the 
New Leader, and other publications. 

A few months ago the synagogue in the 
town of Malachovka near Moscow was set 
afire. 

The synagogues of Chernovtsky, Bobruisk, 
Korosten, Baranovich, Rakhoy, Novoselitsa, 
Orenburg, Chernigov, Staline, Babushkin, 
and other cities have been closed down by the 
security authorities. 

In the city of Kharkov, where there are 
70,000 Jews, there is not a single synagogue 
to serve their religious needs. 

The synagogue at Voronezh has been taken 
over by the authorities for use as a grain 
warehouse. The Jewish community has been 
unable to raise the money required to redeem 
it. 

In Yevpatoriya, in the Crimea, the author- 
ities confiscated 25,000 rubles raised by the 
Jewish community to rent a building for a 
synagogue. 

Deprived of synagogues, the Jews have at- 
tempted to pursue their worship in private 
prayer meetings. Such prayer meetings have 
been reported forcibly dispersed in the cities 
of Kharkov, Olevsk, Tula, Bobruisk, Vitebsk, 
and other places. In Vitebsk the Jews were 
threatened with 10 years in prison if they 
resumed their meetings. 
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In Bendery, Baranovich, Minsk, Kishiney, 
Voronezh, and Kiev, Jewish cemeteries have 
been desecrated and memorials defaced. 

In Kiev, Kharkov, Kuibyshev, Rostov, 
Kishinev, Odessa, and Lvov, a ban was im- 
posed on the baking of matzoh, the unleav- 
ened bread which plays a central role in the 
Passover observance. To my mind, there 
could be no more pitiless or more pointless 
deprivation than this. 

For the Jewish population of almost 3 
million, there are only 60 rabbis in the whole 
of the Soviet Union. Their average age is 
well over 70. In the case of the Orthodox 
religion in Russia, there is 1 priest for 
every 5,000 faithful. This is bad enough. 
But in the case of the Jewish religion there 
is only 1 rabbi for every 50,000 Jews. With 
virtually no replacements in sight, the situa- 
tion is bound to become worse over the 
coming years. 

The Orthod x church and the Moslem re- 
ligion have been permitted to maintain a 
number of seminaries. The only Jewish 
seminary permitted is limited to an attend- 
ance of 20 students. Patricia Blake, in her 
article in Life magazine last December, has 
described how these 20 students pursue their 
studies in the corners of the Moscow syna- 
gogue, because no space has been made avail- 
able for their seminary. 

The teaching of Hebrew remains under the 
ban imposed at the time of the revolution. 
In the 40 years of Soviet rule, no more than 
several thousand Hebrew prayerbooks have 
been printed; only several hundred distrib- 
uted. 

Openly anti-Semitic books and publica. 
tions are appearing with increasing fre- 
quency. The villains in this literature all 
adhere to a single stereotype. They all have 
unmistakably Jewish names; they are all 
moneygrubbers, without human feeling, dis- 
honest in their relations with the state and 
their fellow men. 

Whether a Jew is religious or nonreligious, 
whether he is pro-Communist or anti- 
Communist, he has no way of escaping the 
fate which the Soviet regime has ordained 
for his people. The word “Jew” is stamped 
on his internal passport—the document 
which is the key to a man's existence in 
every Communist country. This inscription 
is not intended as a religious identification 
because the members of no other religious 
groups are thus identified. The Soviet in- 
ternal passport does state the nationality 
of the bearer—but the Kremlin apparently 
does not recognize the Jews as a nationality 
because it refuses to grant them the most 
elementary communal rights enjoyed by the 
smallest and most primitive national group- 
ings in the U.'S.S.R. The marked passports 
of the Soviet Jews serve only one purpose— 
the same purpose served in its time by the 
yellow badge which the Nazis compelled the 
Jews to wear for purpose of self-identifica- 
tion. To every factory manager, to every 
university president, to every party bureau- 
crat, to every minor official, it constitutes a 
directive to treat the bearer as a member 
of a hostile and inferior breed; it constitutes 
a command to hate and to persecute. 

As I was winding up the work on this 
analysis, I received a communication from 
a group of professors of the Social Sciences 
Division of Fairleigh Dickenson University, 
who had toured the Soviet Union last sum- 
mer. Appalled by the many evidences of 
Sovict anti-Semitism, they wrote letters last 
November and December to 10 leading Soviet 
educetors and editors, including Aleksei 
Adzhubei, editor of Izvestia and son-in-law 
of Nikita Khrushchey. Their letters pointed 
out that the Jews do not appear to enjoy 
the rights guaranteed by Soviet laws and 
professed by the Communist philosophy, and 
they asked for a detailed explanation of this 
anomalous situation. To date only one 
Soviet editor has deigned to reply. The reply 


said that their letter had been forwarded 
to somcbody else. 
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In their letter to me, the group of Ameri- 
can professors wrote: “Our observations have 
led us to the unhappy conclusions that anti- 
Semitism in the U.S.S.R. is not an atavistic 
remnant of czarist Russia, but is the official 
policy of the Government of the USS.R.” 

In Rumania, in Hungary, and especially 
in Poland under Prime Minister Gomulka, 
there appears to have been limited improve- 
ment in the treatment of Jews. In these 
countries, while they still suffer from dis- 
crimination and economic disabilities, Jew- 
ish cultural and religious life now enjoy 
somewhat increased freedom. This limited 
improvement in the satellite countries is, of 
course, subject to instant recall if it ever 
serves Communist purposes. 

Why is there this difference between So- 
viet policy toward the Jews and the policy 
presently pursued in some of the satellites? 
Ican think of two reasons. 

The first reason is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is more directly interested than are 
the satellites in influencing Arab opinion in 
the Middle East and in preventing any set- 
tlement between the Arab States and Israel. 
Soviet anti-Semitism and Soviet strategic 
objectives in the Middle East complement 
each other. Arab nationalism must be 
wooed and fanned by constantly identifying 
Israel and Zionism with British and Ameri- 
can imperialism. 

Let me give you one example of the Krem- 
lin’s propaganda to the Arab world. I quote 
from the publication, “The State of Israel— 
Its Position and Policies,’ printed by the 
Soviet state publishing house in 1958: 

“The Zionist movement represents a form 
of the nationalistic ideology of the rich Jew- 
ish bourgeoisie, intimately tied to imperial- 
ism and to colonial oppression of the people 
of Asia. Zionism has tied itself to American 
and other Western capitalism and, with Jew- 
yh terrorist tactics, attacked its Arab neigh- 
bors. The national liberation movement of 
the people of the Middle East, spearheaded 
by its native leaders (such as President Nas- 
ser, King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, and 
King Iman Ahmad of Yemen) is constantly 
threatened by naked Jewish aggression. The 
clear duty of all Marxists and Communists 
in this situation is to help the Asian and 
African people crush the reactionary Jewish 
forces.”’ 

The second explanation I can think of for 
the intensified anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union today is the personally irrational at- 
titude of Prime Minister Khrushchev. The 
Anti-Defamation League has stated that the 
primitive, vulgar anti-Semitic tone charac- 
teristic of Khrushchev's occasional inter- 
views and outbursts on the subject of the 
Jews is unmistakable. This evaluation coin- 
cides with that of the most prominent Jew- 
ish member of the Canadian Communist 
Party, Mr. J. B. Salsberg, after a 2-hour in- 
terview with the Soviet Premier in August 
1956. 

According to Mr. Salsberg, Khrushchev 
first of all denied that there was anti-Semi- 
tism in the Soviet Union, and then went on 
to list a whole series of personal objections 
to Jews. He quoted the Soviet Prime Min- 
ister as saying that: 

“Wherever a Jew settles, the first thing he 
does is build a synagogue. 

“Of the thousands of Soviet citizens who 
have toured abroad, only three failed to re- 
turn. All of them were Jews. 

“* * * |He, Khrushchev] agreed with Stalin 
that the Crimea, which had been depopu- 
lated at the war's end, should not be turned 
into a Jewish colonization center, because, in 
case of war, it would be turned into a base 
for attacking the U.S.S.R.” 

“I was much disturbed by the above re- 
marks,” concluded Mr. Salsberg. “They re- 
flect a backward prejudice against the Jewish 
group asa people. * * * Khrushchev’s state- 
ments smack of White Russian chauvinism 
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© * ®* his approach to the problem of Jewish 
nationality is an unforgiveable violation of 
social democracy. If Khrushchev’s distrust 
of the Jewish people is warranted, then this 
is a terrible indictment, not of Soviet Jewry, 
but of Stalinist crimes and of distortions in 
the nationalities policy, in particular as it is 
applied to the Jewish people.” 

This is the Khrushchev who today ac- 
cuses Konrad Adenauer of being another 
Hitler. 


ANTI-SEMITISM, PATRIOTISM, AND CHRISTIANITY 


Having set forth the facts about Soviet 
anti-Semitism, I now want to deal with anti- 
Semitism in this country. I have purposely 
observed this sequence because anti-Semi- 
tism in this country can, I believe, only be 
evaluated against the background of Com- 
munist anti-Semitism. : 

Thanks to our free press and thanks to 
the energetic attitude of the leaders of both 
political parties, active anti-Semitism is not 
now a serious problem in our country. But 
I would warn against complacency. There 
is, let us be frank about it, a good deal of 
passive—or polite—anti-Semitism which ex- 
pressed itself in various forms of discrimi- 
nation and segregation. 

Moreover, here and there, scattered across 
the country, there are little hate groups 
who make the Jews the chief target of their 
venom. More frequently than not, they 
have high-sounding names which describe 
them as “Christian” or “patriotic’’—when in 
reality they are both anti-Christian and 
antipatrictic. 

When Hitler was alive and the depression 
was still upon us, these groups were able to 
make some headway. Today they are isolated 
and without influence. But under certain 
circumstances, they could again become 
dangerous. 

There is already some evidence that the 
KKK and other extremists in this country 
maintain contact with ex-Nazi grouplets 
scattered around the world. In terms of 
membership, this pro-Nazi international to- 
day has no more than nuisance value. But 
there is reason to believe that it commands 
substantial funds which leading Nazis smug- 
gled out of Germany before the collapse of 
the Hitler regime, and that these Nazi ex- 
patriates hate the Western democracies with 
undiminished passion and yearn for a re- 
vival of the Nazi-Soviet pact. In any case, 
this is a matter that could well stand investi- 
gation. 

I believe we should keep our eye on these 
old professional merchants of hate. 

I find much more reason for concern, how- 
ever. in the fact that those involved in the 
swastika epidemic in our own country have 
been, for the most part, high school students 
and teenagers. 

Since last Christmas, some 70 synagogues 
in the United States have been desecrated 
and a number of Jewish cemeteries have been 
vandalized. Some of the outrages were per- 
petrated by members of youthful neo-Nazi 
clubs, which had their fuhrers and flaunted 
the swastika emblem. A report from Kansas 
City this February Ist, for example, said 
that 13 youths had been suspended from 
high school for membership in such neo- 
Nazi clubs. From the many «arrests that 
have been made, however, it would appear 
that most of the swastika painters operated 
as individuals or in groups of two or three, 
and were not members of any organization. 

The actions of these young people bore 
many features of the standard psychological 
epidemics to which juveniles in every coun- 
try are prone. But I would urge that we do 
not dismiss the matter with this easy analy- 
sis. A serious study should be made to de- 
termine the personal backgrounds of the 
young people involved, their political atti- 
tudes—if any—and the possible social and 
political consequences of this new type of 
epidemic. 
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Perhaps we, in America, too, must find 
Ways of improving the education of our 
young people—yes, and of our adult popu- 
lation too. Somehow we must communicate 
to them the unspeakable evil which the 
swastika and the hammer and sickle both 
stand for. Somehow we must make thenf 
understand that anti-Semitism is anti- 
American—that it is today an instrument of 
communism, as it was yesterday an instru- 
ment of nazism—and those who ply it in 
this country, are unwittingly the tools of 
the Communist conspiracy. 

Even more important, we must make them 
understand that anti-Christianism goes with 
anti-Semitism, as godlessness goes with 
totalitarianism. It is no accident, in my 
opinion, that the two great godless move- 
ments of our time, nazism and communism, 
should both be vehemently anti-Semitic. 
But in checking through some of the writ- 
ings of Karl Marx, I have been amazed to 
discover how similar his views on the rela- 
tionship between Christianity and Judaism 
were to the views of the Nazi pagan 
Philosophers. 

The Nazis objected to Judaism because, in 
their eyes, it was the root monotheistic reli- 
gion, because their creed of race and hate 
and war and brutality could not be recon- 
ciled with belief in God. They objected to 
Christianity because, in their eyes, it derived 
from Judaism, because its doctrine of uni- 
versal love was as difficult to reconcile with 
their pagan beliefs. 

Let me read to you what Karl Marx him- 
self had to say on this same subject: 

“Christianity sprang from Judaism. Chris- 
tianity is the sublime thought of Judaism, 
Judaism is the everyday practical applica- 
tion of Christianity. But this application 
could become universal only after Chris- 
tianity had been theoretically perfected as 
the religion of self-alienation of man, from 
himself and from nature.” 

By their statements both Marx and Hitler 
have made it clear that any movement which 
sets out to persecute Judaism inevitably 
winds up by rejecting and persecuting 
Christianity. 

As free men who worship God, we can- 
not ignore the existence of anti-Semitism, 
even on a small scale, in this country or in 
other countries. We cannot ignore the des- 
ecration of a single synagogue, any more 
than we can ignore the taking of a single 
life. 

Let us strive, therefore, to achieve a 
clearer understanding of the nature and 
origins of this evil, and let our leaders and 
our educators join in an effort to control and 
ultimately eliminate the virus in our own 
country. 

Let us join in condemning every mani- 
festation of anti-Semitism, wherever it may 
occur. 

Let us give every assistance and encour- 
agement to the Government of West Ger- 
many in the long and inevitably difficult 
struggle to eradicate the last vestiges of the 
Nazi evil. 

Let us do allof these things. But in doing 
so, let us not lose our sense of proportion 
and priority. Let us not permit ourselves to 
be so distracted by the actions of a handful 
of juvenile delinquents and by the satura- 
tion propaganda of the Kremlin, that we 
take our eyes off the chief source of human 
injustice in the world today. 

Let us raise our voices against the in- 
human persecution of the Jews which is to- 
day practiced in the Soviet Union, and let 
us use our offices at every opportunity to 
persuade the Soviet leaders to grant equality 
of treatment to their Jewish subjects. 

Let us protest, too, at every available op- 
portunity, against the continued enslave- 
ment of the 100 million people of captive 
Europe, and against the vicious oppression 
of other minorities in the Soviet Union. 
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Under the Nazi regime many Christians 
and numberless Jews were united in a com- 
munity of suffering. Under communism, the 
community of suffering is total. Thus, by a 
sirange arrangement of circumstances, the 
godiess totalitarians who have sought to de- 
stroy both Judaism and Christianity may 
have laid the foundation for an understand- 
ing that will grow best because it will have 
survived the worst. 





RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the grow- 
ing interest in area assistance, and par- 
ticularly in the rural development pro- 
gram, which has resulted from the work 
going forward in 30 States and Puerto 
Rico, prompts me to call attention to 
the action taken by the Extension direc- 
tors of the United States in the annual 
meeting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities last 
November. 

The policy statement, entitled “Exten- 
sion in Rural Development,” received 
unanimous approval by all the Extension 
directors. It originated with the 
agency’s committee on organization and 
policy, a group of State directors and 
leaders of home demonstration programs. 

Among the major recommendations by 

he directors were the following: 

Use by all States of rural development 
approaches to aid in the development of 
potential resources in “lagging” rural 
communities. 

Closer coordination at the local level 
of Extension program planning and rural 
development to promote more effective 
utilization of county or area resources. 

Encouragement of and assistance in 
forming State and area interagency 
committees to stimulate rural develop- 
ment in all States. 

Establishment of a clear channel 
within existing Extension organization 
framework with identifiable leader posi- 
tions to carry out the Rural Develop- 
ment effort. This has been urged by 
other governmental departments and 
agencies so as to give more effective 
coordination to all participating in the 
work, both private and governmental. 

Pointing out that no rural family to- 
day can escape the technological revolu- 
tion in agriculture, the Extension di- 
rectors observe in their policy state- 
ment: 

It is obvious that many families are lag- 
ging in the present race for an improved 
position. The same is true of communities. 
We believe that much of the prevailing 
frustration is the consequence of an in- 
tense and to some extent fruitless search for 
logical directions. We also believe that 
families and communities in such situations 
can be assisted through combined educa- 
tional approaches. 

In the emerging community where prog- 
ress is being made, an increasing depend- 
ence on nonfarm income is obvious. Also 
found in such communities are effective 
local leaders who assume a larger responsi- 
bility to the rural community. 

Out of this matrix of forces comes our 
proposal for Extension in rural develop- 
ment. 


Started in 1955-56 on a pilot basis, 
the rural development program has as 
its aim the development of farm, mar- 
keting, industrial, educational and other 
resources in areas with large numbers 
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of small, low production farms. The 
program is going forward in some 200 
counties in 30 States and Puerto Rico. 

From the beginning, Extension Serv- 
ices in the participating States have as- 
signed local staff members to support 
Rural Development Committee in their 
work. In addition, local representatives 
of both Federal and State agencies, as 
well as private organizations, have given 
wholehearted support to these commit- 
tees. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further business in'the morning hour? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Arizona seeking recogni- 
tion to speak in the morning hour, or at 
the conclusion of the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is stillin the morning hour. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Arizona has a short 
piece of morning hour business. Follow- 
ing the morning hour the Senator from 
Arizona will seek recognition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I state 
that at approximately 12:30 I ap- 
proached the present occupant of the 
chair and requested that I be recognized 
at the conclusion of the morning hour. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I think the Sen- 
ator will find that my name was on the 
list ahead of his, at 12 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The Chair recalls that the 
Senator from Illinois did speak with the 
Chair at about 12:20 or 12:30, and the 
present occupant of the chair did say 
to the Senator from Illinois that he 
would recognize him immediately after 
the morning hour. 

Mr. GOLDWATER obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
a parliamentary inquiry. Does the Sen- 
ator from Arizona yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do not the 
rules provide a way to clear up this de- 
bate by providing that the first Senator 
to address the Chair shall be recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is absolutely 
correct, when the rule is invoked. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Myr. President, I 
recognize that the rule is exactly as the 
Senator from Louisiana has outlined, but 
the Senator from Louisiana will recog- 
nize that custom prevails to a certain 
extent in this body. I asked that my 
name be placed on the list at 12 o’clock, 
and it heads the list. If Senators wish 
to have a race to see who can first rise 
and address the Chair, I will gladly yield 
and go to luncheon. I came here with 
the expectation of being recognized in 
accordance with the custom of this body. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, while 
I wish to be very courteous to my good 
friend from Arizona, let me say that it 
all depends on who first catches the eye 
of the Chair. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I may observe 
that my good friend in the Chair (Mr, 
Younc of Ohio) is a member of the op- 
position party. I would hardly expect 
him to recognize a Republican first, with 
all deference to him. Let us have a little 
contest, and if the Senator is first on his 
feet, I will gladly go to lunchcon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall that some years ago, when 
the rule was applied more nearly in ac- 
cordance with the Senate rule itself, 
one way of obtaining recognition was for 
a Senator to start shouting for recogni- 
tion even before he reached his seat? 
That gave him a slight headstart. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It does not make 
that much difference to the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona. His remarks will not 
Shake the world, or disturb the dome 
over our heads. I shall be glad to make 
them at any time I can obtain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. 
WATER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I congratulate 
the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia for an insertion in 
the Recorp, with the understanding that 
I will not lose my rizht to the floor. 

(The matter inserted by the Senator 
from Virginia appears elsewhere in the 
ReEcorpD under the appropriate headline.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold that 
suggestion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I with- 
hold the suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair had recognized the Senator from 
Illinois in the morning hour. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understood the 
Senator from Delaware |Mr. WiLiiaMs|! 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. I 
should like a ruling 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
drew that suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
Delaware withdrew the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 


has 


GOLD- 








I with- 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Myr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded, and the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a 
portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella 
Reorganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. GOLDWATER 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KEATING. Myr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask whom the Chair has recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
has the floor at the moment, to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest that this 
should be for a parliamentary inquiry 
only. 

Mr.KEATING. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
a parliamentary inquiry only. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, my 
parliamentary inquiry is this: When the 
unfinished business was laid before the 
Senate the title of the bill was read by 
the clerk. Is the pending question the 
amendment which I have offered to sec- 
tion 2 of the so-called Dirksen substitute 
as amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the pending question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER and Mr. DOUGLAS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Presiding Officer feels that he should 
abide by the list at the desk. 

fr. CLARK. Mr. President, a point 
of order. Whom did the Chair recog- 
nize? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
from Arizona been recognized? 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Senator from 
Arizona been recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has stated that he would abide by 
the list at the desk. 

Mr. CLARK. A point of order. 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona was recognized by 
the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. A point of order. I call 
for the regular order. The Chair is out 
of order in recognizing the Senator from 
Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair. I call at- 
tention to the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am not yielding for that purpose. 
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Mr. CLARK. An appeal from a ruling 
of the Chair is always in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The _ Senator 
from Pennsylvania has called for the 
regular order. What is the regular 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
Arizona. The regular order is for the 
Senator from Arizona to proceed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank 
Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. 
ruling of the 
out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that it is the understand- 
ing of the Chair that the Senator from 
Arizona has not yielded for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have not yield- 
ed to my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania. He is out of order in 
calling for the regular order. The reg- 
ular order is that the Senator from 
Arizona has the floor. I do not see how 
the Senator from Pennsylvania can ap- 
peal that ruling. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May the Senator 
from Illinois be heard on the ruling of 
the Chair? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It might facili- 
tate matters if the Senator from Illi- 
nois would indicate about how long he 
intends to speak. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
now. 

Myr. 
the Senator 
speak? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I intend to speak for 
approximately 2 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
will indicate how long it will take him 
to make his speech, if it is not overly 
long, I will entertain a request to yield to 
him briefly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not ask for any 
favors. I wished to comment on the 
ruling of the Chair which reversed a 
previous ruling by the Chair. I will not 
ask the Senator from Arizona for any 
favors. I am not asking him to yield 
tome. Ihave merely asked the Chair to 
give me the right to speak on the Chair’s 
ruling in recognizing the Senator from 
Arizona after he had previously recog- 
nized me. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If that is the ex- 
tent of the Senator’s comment, I shall 
proceed with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 


the 


Has my appeal from the 
Chair been ruled to be 


For 215 minutes 
GOLDWATER. How long does 
from Illinois intend to 





THE STATE OF OUR NATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
American freedom has always depended, 
to an extent, on what is happening be- 
yond our shores. Evenin Ben Franklin’s 
day, Americans had to reckon with for- 
eign threats. Our forebears knew that 
keeping a republic meant, above all, 
keeping it safe from foreign transgres- 
sors; they knew that a people cannot live 
and work freely, and develop national in- 
stitutions conducive to freedom, except 
in peace and with independence. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a minute and 
a half? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall be very 
glad to yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. CLARK. I object. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then I shall con- 
tinue with my remarks. 

In those early days the threat to peace 
and independence was very real. We 
were a fledgling nation, and the slight- 
est misstep—or faint hearts—would have 
laid us open to the ravages of predatory 
European powers. It was only because 
wise and courageous men understood that 
defense of freedom required risks and 
sacrifice, as well as their belief in it, 
that we survived the crisis of national in- 
fancy. As we grew stronger, and as the 
oceans continued to interpose a physical 
barrier between ourselves and European 
militarism, the foreign danger gradually 
receded. Though we always had to keep 
a weather eye on would-be conquerors, 
our independence was acknowledged and 
peace, unless we chose otherwise, was es-_ 
tablished. Indeed, after the Second 
World War, we were not only master of 
our own destiny; we were master of the 
world. With a monopoly of atomic 
weapons, and with a conventional mili- 
tary establishment superior to any in 
the world, America was—in relative and 
absolute terms—the most powerful Na- 
tion the world had ever known. Ameri- 
can freedom was as secure as at any time 
in our history. 

Now, a decade and half later, we have 
come full circle and our national ex- 
istence is once again threatened as it 
was in the early days of the Republic. 
Though we are still strong physically, 
we are in clear and imminent danger of 
being overwhelmed by alien forces. We 
are confronted by a revolutionary world 
movement that possesses not only the 
will to dominate absolutely every square 
mile of the globe, but increasingly the 
capacity to do so: a military power that 
rivals our own, political warfare, and 
propaganda skills that are superior to 
ours, an international fifth column that 
operates conspiratorially in the heart of 
our defenses, an ideology that imbues 
its adherents with a sense of historical 
mission; and all of these resources con- 
trolled by a ruthless despotism that 
brooks no deviation from the revolu- 
tionary course. This threat, moreover, 
is growing day by day. And it has now 
reached the point where American lead- 
ers, both political, and intellectual, are 
searching desperately for means of “ap- 
peasing” or “accommodating” the Soviet 
Union as the price of national survival. 
The American people are being told that, 
however valuable their freedom may be, 
it is even more important to live. A 
craven fear of death is entering the 
American consciousness; so much so 
that many recently felt that honoring 
the chief despot himself was the price 
we had to pay to avoid nuclear 
destruction. 

The temptation is strong to blame the 
deterioration of America’s fortunes on 
the Soviet Union’s acquisition of nu- 
clear weapons. But this is self-delu- 
sion. The rot had set in, the crumbling 
of our position was already observable, 
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long before the Communists detonated 
their first atom bomb. Even in the early 
1950’s, when America still held unques- 
tioned nuclear superiority, it was clear 
that we were losing the cold war. Time 
and again in my campaign speeches of 
1952 I warned my fellow Arizonians that 
“American foreign policy has brought 
us from a position of undisputed power, 
in 7 short years, to the brink of possible 
disaster.”” And in the succeeding 7 
years, that trend, because its cause re- 
mains, has continued. 

The real cause of the deterioration 
can be simply stated. Our enemies have 
understood the nature of the conflict, 
and we have not. They are determined 
to win the conflict, and we are not. 

I hesitate to restate the obvious—to 
say again what has been said so many 
times before by so many others: That 
the Communists’ aim is to conquer the 
world. I repeat it because it is the be- 
ginning and the end of our knowledge 
about the conflict between East and 
West. I repeat it because I fear that 
however often we have given lipservice 
to this central political fact of our time, 
very few of us have believed it. If we 
had, our entire approach to foreign pol- 
icy over the past 14 years would have 
been radically different, and the course 
of world events radically changed. 

Mr. President, if an enemy power is 
bent on conquering you, and proposes to 
turn all of his resources to that end, he 
is at war with you; and you—unless you 
contemplate surrender—are at war with 
him. Moreover—uniless you contemplate 
treason—your objective, like his, will be 
victory. Not peace, but victory. Now, 
while traitors—and perhaps cowards— 
have at times occupied key positions in 
our Government, it is clear that our na- 
tional leadership over the past 14 years 
has favored neither surrender nor 
treason. It is equally clear, however, 
that our leaders have not made victory 
the goal of American policy. And the 
reason they have not done so, I am say- 
ing, is that they have never believed 
deeply that the Communists are in 
earnest. 

Our avowed national objective is 
peace. We have, with great sincerity, 
waged peace, while the Communists 
wage war. We have sought settlements, 
while the Communists seek victories. We 
have tried to pacify the world. The 
Communists mean to own it. Here is 
why the contest has been an unequal 
one, and why, essentially, we are losing 
it. 

Peace, to be sure, is a proper goal for 
American policy—as long as it is under- 
stood that peace is not all we seek. For 
we do not want the peace of surrender. 
We want a peace in which freedom and 
justice will prevail, and that—given the 
nature of communism—is a peace in 
which Soviet power will no longer be in 
a position to threaten us and the rest of 
the world. A tolerable peace, in other 
words, must follow victory over com- 
munism. We have been 14 years trying 
to bury that unpleasant fact. It can- 


not be buried, and any foreign policy 
that ignores it will lead to our extinction 
as a Nation. 

We do not, of course, want to achieve 
victory by force of arms. 


If possible, 
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overt hostilities should always’ be 
avoided; especially is this so when a 
shooting war may cause the death of 
many millions of people, including our 
own. But we cannot, for that reason, 
make the avoidance of a shooting war 
our chief objective. If we do that—if 
we tell ourselves that it is more impor- 
tant to avoid shooting than to keep our 
freedom—we are committed to a course 
that has only one terminal point: sur- 
render. We cannot, by proclamation, 
make war “unthinkable.” For it is not 
unthinkable to the Communists: natu- 
rally, they would prefer to avoid war, 
but they are prepared to risk it, in the 
last analysis, to achieve their objectives. 
We must, in our hearts, be equally dedi- 
cated to our objectives. If war is un- 
thinkable to us but not to them, the 
famous “balance of terror” is not a bal- 
ance at all, but an instrument of black- 
mail. And it cannot be long before a 
universal Communist Empire sits astride 
the globe. 

Mr. President, the rallying cry of an 
appeasement organization, portrayed in 
a recent novel on American politics, was 
“TI would rather crawl on my knees to 
Moscow than die under an atom bomb.” 
This sentiment, of course, repudiates 
everything that is courageous and hon- 
orable and dignified in the human being. 
We must—as the first step toward saving 
American freedom—affirm the contrary 
view and make it the cornerstone of our 
foreign policy: that we would rather die 
than lose our freedom. There are ways 
which I will suggest later on—not easy 
ways, to be sure—in which we may save 
both our freedom and our lives; but all 
such suggestions are meaningless and 
vain unless we first understand what the 
objective is. We want to stay alive, of 
course; but more than that we want to 
be free. We want to have peace; but 
before that we want to establish the 
conditions that will make peace toler- 
able. “Like it or not,’ Eugene Lyons 
his written, “the great and inescapable 
task of our epoch is not to end the cold 
war but to win it.” 

I suggest that we look at America’s 
present foreign policy, and ask whether 
it is conducive to victory. There are 
several aspects of this policy. Let us 
measure each of them by the test: Does 
it help defeat the enemy? 

DEFENSIVE ALLIANCES 


Through NATO, SEATO, and the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization in mid-Asia, 
we have served notice on the Kremlin 
that overt Communist aggression in cer- 
tain areas of the world will be opposed 
by American arms. It is likely that the 
existence of these alliances has helped 
discourage military adventurism by the 
Communists. 

Still, we should not overestimate the 
value of the alliances. Although they 
play a significant role in safeguarding 
American freedom, there are a number 
of reasons why it is a limited role. 

First, the alliance system is not co- 
extensive with the line that must be held 
if enemy expansion is to be prevented. 
There are huge areas of the non-Com- 
munist world which the alliar.ces do not 
touch. Nor—even assuming America is 
strong enough to guard a world-wide 
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defense perimeter—is there any prospect 
of bringing these areas into the system. 
The so-called neutral countries of the 
Middle East, Africa, and southern Asia 
have refused to aline themselves with 
the anti-Communist cause, and it is in 
those areas, as we might expect, that 
the Communists are making significant 
strides. This is a critical weakness. If 
all of those areas should fall under Com- 
munist rule, the alliances would be out- 
flanked everywhere: the system would 
be reduced to a series of outposts, and 
probably indefensible ones at that, in 
a wholly hostile world. 

Secondly, the alliance system does not 
protect even its members against the 
most prevalent kind of Communist ag- 
gressions: political penetration and in- 
ternal subversion. Iraq isa case in point. 
We had pledged ourselves to support the 
Iraqis against overt Soviet aggression— 
not only under the Baghdad Pact, of 
which Iraq was the cornerstone, but also 
under the Eisenhower Doctrine. Iraq 
fell victim to a pro-Communist coup 
without an American or Russian shot 
being fired. Cuba is another example. 
If the Red army had landed in Havana, 
we would have gone to Cuba's aid. Cas- 
tro’s forces, however, were native 
Cubans; as a result, a pro-Communist 
regime has become entrenched on our 
very doorstep through the technique of 
internal subversion. So it will always be 
with an enemy that lays even more 
emphasis on political warfare than on 
military warfare. Sc it will be until we 
learn to meet the enemy on his own 
grounds. 

But thirdly, the alliance system cannot 
adequately protect its members even 
against overt aggression. In the past, 
the Communists have been kept in check 
by America’s strategic air arm. Indeed, 
in the light of the weakness of the allied 
nation’s conventional military forces, 
our nuclear superiority has been the only 
real weapon of the alliances. But as the 
Soviet Union draws abreast of us in 
nuclear strength, that weakness could 
prove our undoing. In a nuclear stale- 
mate, where neither side is prepared to 
go all out over loca! issues, the side with 
the superior conventional forces has an 
obvious advantage. Moreover, it is clear 
that we cannot hope to match the Com- 
munist world man for man, nor are we 
capable of furnishing the guns and tanks 
necessary to defend thirty nations scat- 
tered over the face of the globe. The 
long-overdue answer, as we will see later 
on, lies in the development of a nuclear 
capacity for limited wars. 

Finally—and I consider this the most 
serious defect of all—the alliance system 
is completely defensive in nature and 
outlook. ‘This fact, in the light of the 
Communists’ dynamic offensive strategy, 
ultimately dooms it to failure. No nation 
at war, employing an exclusively defen- 
sive strategy, can hope to survive for 
long. Like the boxer who refuses to 
throw a punch, the defense-bound na- 
tion will be cut down sooner or later. So 
long as every encounter with the enemy 
is fought on his initiative, on grounds of 
his choosing and with weapons of his 
choosing, we shall keep on losing the 
cold war. 
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FOREIGN AID 


Another aspect of our policy is the 
foreign aid program. To it, in the last 
14 years, we have committed more than 
$80 billion worth of American treasure— 
in grants, loans, materiel, and technical 
advice. I will not develop here what 
every thinking American knows about 
this gargantuan expenditure—that it has 
had dire consequences, not only for the 
American taxpayer, but for the American 
economy; that it has been characterized 
by waste and extravagance both overseas 
and in the agencies that administer it; 
and that it has created a vast reservoir of 
anti-Americanism among proud peoples 
who, however irrationally, resent de- 
pendence on a foreign dole. I would 
rather put the question, Has the foreign 
aid program, for all of its drawbacks, 
made a compensating contribution to- 
ward winning the cold war? 

This test, let me say parenthetically, 
is the only one under which the foreign 
aid program can be justified. It cannot, 
that is to say, be defended as a charity. 
The American Government does not 
have the right, much less the obligation, 
to try to promote the economic and so- 
cial welfare of foreign peoples. Of 
course, all of us are interested in com- 
bating poverty and disease wherever it 
exists. But the Constitution does not 
empower our Government to undertake 
that job in foreign countries, no matter 
how worth while it might be. Therefore, 
except as it can be shown to promote 
America’s national interests, the foreign 
aid program is unconstitutional. 

It can be argued, but not proved, that 
American aid helped prevent Western 
Europe from going Communist after the 
Second World War. It is true, for ex- 
ample, that the Communist Parties in 
France and Italy were somewhat weaker 
after economic recovery than before it. 
But it does not follow that recovery 
caused the reduction in Communist 
strensth, or that American aid caused 
the recovery. It is also true, let us re- 
member, that West Germany recovered 
economically at a far faster rate than 
France or Italy, and received conipara- 
tively little American aid. 

It also can be argued that American 
military aid has made the difference be- 
tween friendly countries having, the 
power to fight off or discourage Commu- 
nist aggression, and not having that 
power. Here, however, we must dis- 
tinguish between friendly countries that 
were not able to build their own military 
forces, and those that were. Greece, 
Turkey, Free China, South Korea, and 
South Vietnam needed our help. Other 
countries-—England and France, for ex- 
ample—were able to maintain military 
forces with their own resources. For 
Many years how, our allies in Western 
Europe have devoted smaller portions of 
their national budgets to military forces 
than we have. The result is that the 
American people, in the name of mili- 
tary aid, have been giving an economic 
handout to these nations;, we have per- 
mitted them to transfer to their do- 
mestic economy funds which, in justice. 
Should have been used in the common 
defense effort. 

Now let us note a significant fact. 
In each of the situations we have men- 
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tioned so far—situations where some 
evidence exists that foreign aid has pro- 
moted American interests—there is a 
common denominator: In every case, the 
recipient government was already com- 
mitted to our side. We may have made 
these nations, on balance, stronger and 
more constant allies, although even that 
is debatable. But we did not cause 
them to alter their basic political com- 
mitments. This brings us to the rest of 
the foreign aid program, and to the 
great fallacy that I see underlying it. 

Increasingly, our foreign aid goes, not 
to our friends, but to professed neu- 
trals—and even to professed enemies. 
We furnish this aid under the theory 
that we can buy the allegiance of for- 
eign peoples—or at least can discourage 
them from going Communist—by mak- 
ing them economically prosperous. This 
has been called the stomach theory of 
communism, and it implies that a man’s 
politics are determined by the amount 
of food in his belly. 

Mr. President, everything we have 
learned from experience and from our 
observation of the nature of man refutes 
this theory. A man’s politics are, pri- 
marily, the product of his mind. Ma- 
terial wealth can help him further his 
political goals, but it will not change 
them. It is thus the height of folly to 
try to promote anticommunism by giv- 
ing money to governments that are not 
anti-Communist, but that are, indeed, 
far more inclined to the Soviet-type so- 
ciety than to a free one. And let us 
remember that the foreign policies of 
many of the allegedly neutral nations 
that receive our aid are not neutral at 
all. Is Sukarno’s Indonesia neutral 
when it encourages Red Chinese aggres- 
sion, or Nehru’s India when it censures 
the Western effort to recover Suez but 
refuses to censure the Soviet invasion 
of Hungary, or Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic which equips its armed forces 
with Communist weapons and Commu- 
nist personnel? Is American aid likely 
to make these nations,less pro-Commu- 
nist? Has it, Mr. President? 

But let us, for the moment, concede 
the validity of the stomach theory, and 
ask a further question: Is our foreign- 
aid program the kind that will bring 
prosperity to underdeveloped countries? 
We Americans believe—and we can cite 
150 years of experience to support the 
belief—that the way to build a strong 
economy is to encourage the free play 
of economic forces: free capital, free 
labor, a free market. Yet every one of 
the “neutral” countries we are aiding is 
committed to a system of state socialism. 
Our present policy of government-to- 
government aid strengthens socialism in 
those countries. We are not only per- 
petuating the inefficiency and waste that 
always attend government-controlled 
economies: but by strengthening the 
hand of those governments we are mak- 
ing it more difficult for free enterprise 
to take hold. For this reason alone, 
Mr. President, we should eliminate all 
government-to-government capital as- 
sistance, and should encourage the sub- 
stitution of American private invest- 
ment. 

Our present foreign aid program, in 
sum, is not only ill administered, but 
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it is also ill conceived. It has not, in 
the majority of cases, made the free 
world stronger; it has made America 
weaker; and it has created in minds the 
world over an image of a nation that 
puts prime reliance, not on spiritual and 
human values, but on the material 
things that are the stock in trade of 
Communist propaganda. 

In the future, if our methods are to 
be in tune with our true objectives, we 
will confine foreign aid to military as- 
sistance for the nations that need it and 
that are committed to a common goal of 
defeating world communism. 

NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. President, as I now speak, the 
world is waiting for another round of 
diplomatic conferences between East and 
West. A full-scale summit meeting is 
scheduled for spring; later on, President 
Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 
will have further talks in the Soviet 
Union. And we are told that this is 
only the beginning of a long-range 
American policy to try to settle world 
problems by negotiation. 

As the preparations for the spring 
meetings go forward, I am struck by a 
singular fact: No one on our side 
claims—let alone believes—that the 
West will be stronger after these new 
negotiations than it is today. The same 
was true last summer. We agreed to 
“negotiate” about Berlin—not because 
we hoped to gain anything by such talks, 
but because the Communists had cre- 
ated a “crisis,” and we could think of 
nothing better to do about it than go 
to the conference table. After all, we 
assured ourselves, there is no harm in 
talking. 

Mr. President, I maintain there is harm 
in talking under present conditions. 
There are several reasons why this is 
so. First of all, Communists do not 
look upon negotiations, as’ we do, as 
an effort to reach an agreement. For 
them, negotiations are simply an instru- 
ment of political warfare. For them, a 
summit meeting is another battle is 
the struggle for the world. A diplo- 
matic conference, in Communist lan- 
guage, is a propaganda forum from 
which to speak to the masses over the 
heads of their leaders. 

Of course, if Communists can obtain 
a formal agreement beneficial to them, 
so much the better. But if not, the 
negotiations themselves will provide vic- 
tory enough. For example, when the 
Soviets challenged our rights in West ~ 
Berlin, we handed them a victory by 
the mere act of sitting down at the 
conference table. By agreeing to ne- 
gotiate on that subject, we agreed that 
our rights in Berlin were ‘“negotiable’— 
something they never were before. Thus, 
we acknowledged, in effect, the inade- 
quacy of our position; and the world 
now expects us to adjust it as proof 
of our good faith. Our answer to 
Khrushchev's ultimatum should have 
been that the status of West Berlin con- 
cerns only West Berliners and the oc- 
cupying powers, and is therefore not a 
matter that we are prepared to dis- 
cuss with the Soviet Union. That would 
have been the end of the Berlin crisis, 
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Mr. President, the Berlin situation il- 
lustrates another reason why the West 
is at an inherent disadvantage in nego- 
tiating with the Communists. The cen- 
tral strategic fact of the cold war, as it 
is presently fought, is that the Commu- 
nists are on the offensive and We are on 
the defensive. The Soviet Union is al- 
ways moving ahead, always trying to get 
something from the free world; the West 
endeavors, at best, to hold what it has. 
Therefore, the focal point of negotiations 
is invariably somewhere in the non- 
Communist world. Every conference be- 
tween East and West deals with some 
territory or some right belonging to the 
free world which the Communists covet. 
Conversely, since the free world does not 
seek the liberation of Communist terri- 
tory, the possibility of Communist con- 
cessions never arises. However, once the 
West did attempt to use the conference 
table for positive gain. At Geneva, in 
1955, President Eisenhower told the So- 
viets he wanted to discuss the status of 
the satellite nations of Eastern Europe. 
He was promptly advised that the Soviet 
Union did not consider the matter a le- 
gitimate subject for negotiation; and 
that was that. Since we are not per- 
mitted to talk about what we can get, 
the only interesting question at an East- 
West conference is what the Communists 
can get. Under such conditions, we can 
never win. At best we can hope for a 
stalemate that will end us up exactly 
where we started. 

There is still another reason, Mr. Pres- 
ident, for questioning the value of ne- 
gotiations. Assume that somehow we 
achieve an agreement we think advances 
our interests: Is there any reason for 
supposing the Communists will keep it 
one moment longer than suits their pur- 
pose? We and they are different in this 
respect. We keep our word. But the 
long and perfidious Communist record of 
breaking agreements and treaties proves 
that the Soviet Union will not keep any 
agreement that is not to its advantage 
to keep. It follows that the only agree- 
ment worth making with the Soviets is 
one that will be self-enforcible—which 
means one that is in the Kremlin’s inter- 
est to keep. But if that is the case, why 
bother to negotiate about it? If an ac- 
tion is in the interest of the Soviet 
Union, the Kremlin will go ahead and 
perform it without feeling any need to 
make it the subject of a formal treaty. 

Mr. President, the next time we are 
urged to rush to the conference table in 
order to relax world tensions, let our 
reaction be determined by this simple 
fact: The only tensions that exist be- 
tween East and West have been created, 
and deliberately so, by the Communists. 
They can, therefore, be relaxed by the 
Kremlin’s unilateral act. The moment 
we decide to relax tensions by a negoti- 
ated compromise, we have decided to 
yield something of value to the West. 

THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


In recent months, the so-called ex- 
change program has become an increas- 
ingly prominent feature of American 
foreign policy. The program began 
modestly enough in 1955 at the Geneva 
summit meeting, when we agreed with 
the Soviets to promote cultural ex- 
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changes between the two countries. 
Since then we have exchanged every- 
thing from opera companies and bas- 
ketball teams to trade exhibitions and 
heads of governments. We are told that 
these exchanges are our best hope of 
peace—that if only the American and 
Russian peoples can learn to under- 
stand each other, they will be able to 
reconcile their differences. 

In my view, the claim that the con- 
flict between the Soviets and ourselves 
stems from a lack of understanding is 
the chief political fable of our time. 
Whose lack of understanding? 

Are the American people ill-informed 
as to the nature of communism and of 
the Soviet state? True, some Ameri- 
cans fail to grasp how evil the Soviet 
system really is. But a performance by 
the Bolshoi Ballet, or a tour of the 
United States by Nikita Khrushchev, is 
certainly not calculated to correct that 
deficiency. : 

What of the Soviet leaders? Are they 
misled? All of the evidence is that the 
men in the Kremlin have a greater 
knowledge of America than many of our 
own leaders. They know about our po- 
litical system, our industrial capacity, 
our way of life—and would like to de- 
stroy it all. 

What about the Russian people? We 
are repeatedly told that the Russian 
man on the street is woefully ignorant of 
the American way, and that our trade 
exhibition in Moscow, for example, con- 
tributed vastly to his knowledge, and 
thus to his appreciation of America. 
Assume this is true. Is it relevant? As 
long as the Russian people do not con- 
trol their government, it makes little 
difference whether they think well of us 
or ill. I suggest it is high time that our 
leaders stopped treating the Russian 
people and the Soviet Government as 
one and the same thing. The Russian 
people. we may safely assume, are bas- 
ically on our side—whether or not they 
have the opportunity to listen to Amer- 
ican musicians—but their sympathy will 
not help us win the cold war as long as 
all power is held firmly in the hands of 
the Communist ruling class. 

The exchange program, in Soviet eyes, 
is simply another operation in Commu- 
nist political warfare. The people the 
Kremlin sends over here are, to a man, 
trained agents of Soviet policy. Some 
of them are spies, seeking information; 
all of them are trusted carriers of Com- 
munist propaganda. Their mission is 
not cultural, but political. Their aim 
is not to inform, but to mislead. Their 
assignment is not to convey a true image 
of the Soviet Union, but a false image. 
The Kremlin’s hope is that they will per- 
suade the American people to forget the 
ugly aspects of Soviet life, and the danger 
that the Soviet system poses to American 
freedom. 

It is a mistake to measure the success 
of this Communist operation by the ex- 
tent to which it converts Americans to 
communism. By that test, of course, 
the operation is almost a complete fail- 
ure. But the Kremlin’s aim is not to 
make Americans approve of communism, 
much as they would like that: it is to 
make us tolerant of communism. The 
Kremlin knows that our willingness to 
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make sacrifices to halt Communist ex- 
pansion varies in direct ratio as we are 
hostile to communism. They know that 
if Americans regard the Soviet Union as 
a dangerous, implacable enemy, com- 
munism will not be able to conquer the 
world. The Communists’ purpose, then, 
is to show that Mr. Khrushchev does not 
have horns; that he is fundamentally a 
nice fellow; that the Soviet people are 
ordinary people just like ourselves; 
that communism is just another polit- 
ical system. 

It would not have made sense. midway 
in the Second World War, to promote a 
Nazi-American exchange program or to 
invite Hitler to make a state visit to the 
United States. Unless we cherish vic- 
tory less today than we did then, we will 
be equally reluctant to treat Communist 
agents as friends and welcome guests. 
The exchange program is a Communist 
confidence game. Let us not be taken 
in by it. Let us remember that Ameri- 
can confidence in the Soviet Government 
is the very last thing we want. 

Many people contend that a normal- 
ization of Soviet-American relations, as 
envisaged by the exchange program, is 
only a logical extension of granting 
diplomatic recognition to Communists 
governments. I agree. Accordingly, I 
think it would be wise for the United 
States to reexamine the question of its 
diplomatic relations with Communist 
regimes. We often hear that recogni- 
tion permits us to gather information 
in Communist countries. Iam unaware, 
however, of any advantage that our dip- 
lomatic mission in Moscow confers along 
these lines which does not doubly ac- 
crue to the Soviet Union from its diplo- 
matic spy corps in Washington and 
other American cities. Espionage possi- 
bilities aside, I am quite certain that 
our entire approach to the cold war 
would change for the better the moment 
we announced that the United States 
does not regard Mr. Khrushchev’s mur- 
derous claque as the legitimate rulers 
of the Russian people or of any other 
people. Not only would withdrawal of 
recognition stiffen the American peo- 
ple’s attitude toward communism: it 
would also give heart to the enslaved 
peoples and help them to everthrow their 
captors. Our present policy of not rec- 
ognizing Red China is eminently cor- 
rect, and the reasons behind that policy 
apply equally to the Soviet Union and 
its European satellites. If our objective 
is to win the cold war, we will start now 
by denying our moral support to the 
very regimes we mean to defeat. 

DISARMAMENT 


For many years, our’ policymakers 
have paid lipservice to the idea of dis- 
armament. This seems to be one of the 
ways, in modern diplomacy, of proving 
one’s virtue. Recently, however—under 
strong Communist propaganda pres- 
sure—we have acted as though we mean 
this talk to be taken seriously. I cite 
our Government's momentous decision ta 
suspend nuclear tests. 

Students of history have always recog- 
nized that armament races are a symp- 
tom of international friction—not a 
cause of it. Peace has never been 


achieved, and it will not be in our time, 
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py rival nations suddenly deciding to 


turn their swords into plowshares. No 
nation in its right mind will give up the 
means of defending itself without first 
making sure that hostile powers are no 
longer in a position to threaten it. 

The Communists leaders are, of course, 
in their right minds. They would not 
dream of adopting a policy which would 
leave them, on balance, relatively weaker 
than before they adopted such a policy. 
They might preach general disarmament 
for propaganda purposes. They also 
might seriously promote mutual dis- 
armament in certain weapons in the 
knowledge that their superior strength in 
other weapons would leave them, on bal- 
ance, decisively stronger than the West. 
Thus, in the light of the West’s weak- 
ness in conventional weapons, it might 
make sense for the Communists to seek 
disarmament in the nuclear field: if all 
nuclear weapons suddenly ceased to exist, 
much of the world would immediately be 
laid open to conquest by masses of Rus- 
sian and Chinese manpower. 

American leaders have not shown a 


comparable solicitude for our security ' 


needs. After the Second World War, the 
United States had a conventional Mili- 
tary Establishment rivaling the Soviet 
Union’s, and an absolute monopoly in 
nuclear power. The former weapon we 
hastily and 
The latter we failed to exploit politically, 
and then we procceded to “fritter away” 
our lead by belated entry into the hydro- 
gen bomb and guided missile fields. The 
result is that we are hopelessly out- 
classed in conventional weapons and in 
regard to nuclear weapons, we are ap- 
proaching the point, if it has not already 
been reached, where Communist power is 
equal to our own. 

To the impending physical parity in 
nuclear weapons must be added a psy- 
chological factor assiduously cultivated 
by Communist propaganda. The hor- 
rors of all-out warfare are said to be so 
great that no nation would consider re- 
sorting to nuclear weapons unless under 
direct attack by those same weapons. 
Now the moment our leaders really ac- 
cept this, strategic nuclear weapons will 
be neutralized and Communist armies 
will be able to launch limited wars 
without fear of retaliation by our Stra- 
tegic Air Command. I fear they are 
coming to accept it. and thus that a mili- 
tary and psychological situation is fast 
developing in which aggressive.Commu- 
nist forces will be free to maneuver 
under the umbrella of nuclear terror. 

It is in this context that we must view 
the Communist propaganda drive for a 
permanent ban on the testing of nuclear 
weapons, and the inclination of our own 
leaders to go along with the proposal. 
There are two preliminary reasons why 
such proposals ought to be firmly re- 
Jected: First, there is no reliable means 
of preventing the Communists from se- 
cretly breaking such an agreement. Our 
Most recent tests demonstrated that 
underground atomic explosions can be set 
off without detection. Secondly, we can- 
not hope to maintain even an effective 
Strategic deterrent unless we keep our 
present nuclear arsenal up to date. ‘This 
requires testing. But the main point I 


irresponsibly dismantled. : 
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want to make is that tests are needed 
to develop tactical nuclear weapons for 
possible use in limited wars. Our mili- 
tary experts have long recognized that 
for limited warfare purposes we must 
have a weapons superiority to offset the 
Communists’ manpower _ superiority. 
This means we must develop and per- 
fect a variety of small, clean nuclear 
weapons; and this in turn means test- 
ing. The development of such a weap- 
ons, system is the only way in which 
America will be able to fight itself out of 
the dilemma—one horn of which is 
Cominunist superiority in conventional 
forces, the other the impending neu- 
tralization of strategic nuclear weapons. 

Our Government was _ originally 
pushed into suspending tests by Com- 
munist-induced hysteria on the subject 
of radioactive faliout. However one may 
rate that danger, it simply has no bear- 
ing on the problem at hand. The facts 
are that there is practically no fallout 
from tests conducted above the earth’s 
atmosphere, and none at all from under- 
ground tests. Therefore, the only ex- 
cuse for suspending tests is that our for- 
bearance somehow contributes to peace. 
And my answer is that I am ,unable to 
see how peace is brought any nearer by 


a policy which may reduce our relative’ 


military strength. Such a policy makes 
sense only under the assumption that 
Communist leaders have given up their 
plan for world revolution and will settle 
for peaceful coexistence——_an assumption 
we make at the risk of losing our na- 
tional life. 

If our objective is victory over com- 
munism, we must achieve superiority in 
all of the weapons—military, as well as 
political and economic—that may be 
useful in reaching that goal. As a con- 
servative, I deplore the huge tax levy 
which is needed to finance the world’s 
No. 1 Military Establishment. But even 
more do I deplore the prospect of a for- 
eign conquest, which the absence of that 
establishment would quickly accomplish. 

UNITED NATIONS 


Support of the United Nations, our 
leaders earnestly proclaim, is one of the 
cornerstones of American foreign policy. 
I confess to being more interested in 
whether American foreign policy has the 
support of the United Nations. 

Here, again, it seems to me that our 
approach to foreign affairs suffers from 
ai confusion in objectives. Is the per- 
petuation of an international debating 
forum, for its own sake, the primary ob- 
jective of American policy? If so, there 
is much to be said for our past record 
of subordin«ting our national interest to 
that of the United Nations. If, on the 
other hand, our primary objective is vic- 


tory over communism, we will, as a mat- - 


ter of course, view such organizations as 
the U.N. as a possible means to that end. 
Once the question is asked—Does 
America’s participation in the United 
Nations help or hinder her struggle 
against world communism?—it becomes 
clear that our present commitment to the 
U.N. deserves reexamination. 

The United Nations, we must remem- 
ber, is in part a Communist organization. 
The Communists always have at least one 
seat in its major policymaking body, the 
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Security Council; and the Soviet Union’s 
permanent veto power in that body 
allows the Kremlin to block any action, 
on a substantial issue, that is contrary 
to its interests. The Communists also 
have a sizable membership in the U.N.’s 
other policymaking body, the General 
Assembly. Moreover, the U.N.’s working 
staff, the Secretariat, is manned by 
hundreds of Communist agents who are 
frequently in a position to sabotage 
those few U.N. policies that are contrary 
to Communist interests. Finally, a great 
number of non-Communist United Na- 
tions are sympathetic to Soviet aims— 
or, at best, are unsympathetic to ours. 

We therefore should not be surprised 
that many of the policies that emerge 
from the deliberations of the United 
Nations are not policies that are in the 
best interest of the United States. 
United Nations policy is, necessarily, the 
product of many different views—some 
of them friendly, some of them indif- 
ferent to our interests, some of them 
mortally hostile. And the result is that 
our national interests usually suffer 
when we subordinate our own policy to . 
the U.N.’s. In nearly every case in 
which we have called upon the United 
Nations to do our thinking for us, and to 
make our policy for us—whether dur- 
ing the Korean war, or in the Suez 
crisis, or following the revolution in 
Iraq—we have been a less effective foe of 
communism than we otherwise might 
have been. 

Unlike America, the Communists do 
not respect the United Nations and do not 
permit their policies to be affected by it. 
Tf the “opinion of mankind,” as reflected 
by a United Nations resolution, goes 
against them, they, in effect, tell man- 
kind to go fly a kite. Not so with us: 
We would rather be approved than suc- 
ceed, and so are likely to adjust our 
own views to conform with a United 
Nations majority. This is not the way 
to win the cold war. I repeat, commu- 
nism will not be beaten by a policy that 
is the common denominator of the for- 
eign policies of 80-odd nations, some 
of which are our enemies, nearly all of 
which are less determined than we to 
save the world from Communist domi- 
nation. Let us, then, have done with 
submitting major policy decisions to a 
forum where the opinions of the Sultan 
of Yemen count equally with ours; 
where the vote of the United States can 
be canceled out by the likes of Byelo- 
russia. 

I am troubled by several other aspects 
of our United Nations commitment. 
First—and here again our cold war in- 
terests are damaged—the United Nations 
provides a unique forum for Communist 
propaganda. We, too, of course, can 
voice our views at the United Nations; 
but the Communists’ special advantage 
is that their lies and misrepresentations 
are elevated to the level of serious inter- 
national debate. By recognizing the 
right of Communist regimes to partici- 
pate in the United Nations as equals, and 
by officially acknowledging them as 
peace loving, we grant Communist prop- 
aganda a presumption of reasonableness 
and plausibility it otherwise would not 
have. 
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Second, the United Nations places an 
unwarranted financial burden on the 
American taxpayer. The Marxist for- 
mula, “from each according to his 
ability—under which contributions to 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies are determined—does not tally 
with the American concept of justice. 
The United States is currently defraying 
roughly a third of all United Nations 
expenses. That assessment should be 
drastically reduced. The U.N. should 
not operate as a charity. Assessments 
should take into account the benefits re- 
ceived by the contributor nation. 

Finally, I fear that our involvement in 
the United Nations may be leading to an 
unconstitutional surrender of American 
sovereignty. Many U.N. activities have 
already made strong inroads against the 
sovereign powers of member nations. 
This is neither the time nor place to 
discuss the merits of yielding sovereign 
American rights—other than to record 
my unequivocal opposition to the idea. 
It is both the time and place, however, 
to insist that any such discussion take 
place within the framework of a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment—and 
not, clandestinely, in the headquarters 
of some U.N. agency. 

Withdrawal from the United Nations 
is probably not the answer to these 
problems. For a number of reasons that 
course is unfeasible. We should make 
sure, however, that the nature of our 
commitment is such as to advance 
American interests; and that will in- 
volve changes in some of our present 
attitudes and policies toward the U.N. 
Let the U.N.-firsters—of whom there are 
many in this country—put their enthu- 
siasm for international cooperation in 
proper perspective. Let them under- 
stand that victory over communism must 
come before the achievement of lasting 
peace. Let them, in a word, keep their 
eyes on the target. 

AID TO COMMUNIST GOVERNMENTS 


There is one aspect of our policy that 
is offensive minded—in the minds of its 
authors, anyway. Its effect, unfortu- 
nately, is exactly opposite to the one 
intended. 

Some time ago our leaders advanced 
the theory that Communist satellite re- 
gimes would, with our help, gradually 
break their ties with the Soviet Union 
and evolve political systems more in 
keeping with our notions of freedom 
and _ justice. Accordingly, America 
adopted the policy of giving aid to Com- 
munist governments whose relations 
with Moscow seemed to be strained. 
And that policy gave birth to a slogan: 
“America seeks the liberation of en- 
slaved peoples—not by revolution—but 
through evolution.” Under the aegis of 
this slogan, we are sending hundreds of 
millions of dollars to the Communist 
government of Poland, having already 
given more than a billion dollars to the 
Communist government of Yugoslavia. 

In my view, this money has not only 
been wasted; it has positively promoted 
the Communist cause. It has not made 
Communist governments less Commu- 
nist. It has not caused Communist gov- 
ernments to change sides in the cold 
war. It has made it easier for Commu- 
nist governments to keep their subjects 
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enslaved. And none of these results 
should have come as a surprise. 

One does not have to take the view 
that a Communist regime will never 
evolve into a non-Communist one— 
though I tend to it—in order to see that 
this is practically impossible as long as 
the Soviet Union possesses the military 
power to prevent it. The Kremlin may, 
for its own purposes, permit certain lib- 
eralization tendencies in satellite coun- 
tries; it may even permit small devia- 
tions from the approved Soviet foreign 
policy line. It will do so sometimes to 
confuse the West, sometimes as a pru- 
dent means of relieving internal pres- 
sures. But it will never let things go too 
far. Hungary proved that. The mo- 
ment a Communist government threat- 
ens to become a non-Communist one, or 
threatens to aline itself with the West 
against the Soviet Union, the Kremlin 
will take steps to bring the defecting 
government into line. 

Hungary proved this truth, and Po- 
land has proved that dissident Commu- 
nists learned it. Western leaders, un- 
fortunately, were much less perceptive. 
In the fall of 1956 there appeared to be 
a breach between Gomulka’s government 
and the Kremlin. Many Westerners joy- 
fully proclaimed that Poland was pulling 
away from communism, and, hoping to 
hasten this movement, our Government 
began to send the Gomulka regime 
American aid. The succeeding years 
witnessed two facts: First, our money 
made it easier for Gomulka’s regime to 
deal with its economic problems; second, 
Gomulka moved into an ever closer rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Government. 
Gomulka knew, as American policy- 
makers ought to have known, that the 
price of abandoning communism is a 
Budapest-type blood bath. This, of 
course, need not be the case were Amer- 
ica prepared to come to the aid of people 
who want to strike out for freedom. But 
as long as we give Soviet military forces 
a free hand in Eastern Europe it is the 
height of folly to try to bribe Commu- 
nist governments into becoming our 
friends. 

We must realize that the captive peo- 
ples are our friends and potential al- 
lies—not their rulers. A truly offensive- 
minded strategy would recognize that 
the captive peoples are our strongest 
weapon in the war against communism, 
and would encourage them to overthrow 
their captors. A policy of strengthening 
their captors can only postpone that up- 
heaval within the Communist empire 
that is our best hope of defeating com- 
munism without resort to nuclear war. 


TOWARD VICTORY 


By measuring each aspect of our for- 
eign policy against the standard—Is it 
helpful in defeating the enemy?—we 
can understand why the past 14 years 
have been marked by frustration and 
failure. We have not gotten ahead be- 
cause we have been traveling the wrong 
road. 

It is less easy to stake out the right 
road. For it is a new road we Seek, and 
one, therefore, that will hold challenges 
and perils that are different, though 
hardly graver, from any we have hereto- 
fore known. However, we do know the 
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direction the road will take; and our 
standard—Is it helpful in defeating 
communism ?—will provide guideposts al] 
along the way. 

There are some that can be observed 
even now: 

First. The key guidepost is the ob- 
jective, and we must never lose sight of 
it. It is not to wage a struggle against 
communism, but to win it. Our goal 
must be victory. 

Second. Our strategy must be pri- 
marily offensive in nature. Given the 
dynamic, revolutionary character of the 
enemy's challenge, we cannot win merely 
by trying to hold our own. In addition 
to parrying his blows, we must strike 
our own. In addition to guarding our 
frontiers, we must try to puncture his. 
In addition to keeping the free world 
free, we must try to make the Commu. 
nist world free. To these ends, we must 
always try to engage the enemy at times 
and places, and with weapons, of our 
own choosing. 

Third. We must strive to achieve mili- 
tary superiority. Mere parity will not 
do. Since we can never match the Com- 
munists in manpower, our equipment 
and weapons must more than offset his 
advantage in numbers. We must also 
develop a limited war capacity. For 
this latter purpose, we should make every 
effort to achieve decisive superiority in 
small, clean nuclear weapons. 

Fourth. We must make America eco- 
nomically strong. We have already seen 
why economic energy must be released 
from Government strangulation if in- 
dividual freedom is to survive. Eco- 
nomic emancipation is equally impera- 
tive if the Nation is to survive. 
America’s maximum economic power 
will be forged, not under bureaucratic 
direction, but in freedom. 

Fifth. In all of our dealings with for- 
eign nations, we must behave like a 
great power. Our national posture must 
reflect strength and confidence and pur- 
pose, as well as good will. We need not 
be bellicose, but neither should we en- 
courage others to believe that American 
rights can be violated with impunity. 
We must protect American nationals 
and American property and American 
honor—everywhere. We may not make 
foreign peoples love us—no nation has 
ever succeeded in that—but we can 
make them respect us. And respect is 
the stuff of which enduring friendships 
and firm alliances are made. 

Sixth. We should adopt a discriminat- 
ing foreign-aid policy. American aid 
should be furnished only to friendly, 
anti-Communist nations that are willing 
to join with us in the struggle for free- 
dom. We should insist, moreover, that 
such nations contribute their fair share 
to the common cause. This policy would, 
of course, give due consideration to the 
needs of our economy. 

Seventh. We should declare the world 
Communist movement an outlaw in the 
community of civilized nations. Accord- 
ingly, we should withdraw diplomatic 
recognition from all Communist govern- 
ments including that of the Soviet 
Union, thereby serving notice on the 
world that we regard such governments 
as neither legitimate nor permanent. 
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Eighth. We should encourage the cap- 
tive peoples to revolt against their Com- 
munist rulers. This policy must be pur- 
sued with caution and prudence, as well 
as courage. For while our enslaved 
friends must be told we'are anxious to 
help them, we should discourage prema- 
ture uprisings that have no chance of 
success. The freedom fighters must un- 
derstand that the time and place and 
method of such uprisings will be dic- 
tated by the needs of an overall world 
strategy. To this end we should estab- 
lish close liaison with underground lead- 
ers behind the Iron Curtain, furnishing 
them with printing presses, radios, 
weapons, instructors; the paraphernalia 
of a full-fledged resistance. 

Ninth. We should encourage friendly 
peoples that have the means and desire 
to do so to undertake offensive operations 
for the recovery of their homelands. For 
example, should a revolt occur inside 
Red China, we should encourage and 
support guerrilla operations on the 
mainland by the Free Chinese. Should 
the situation develop ‘favorably, we 
should permit the South Koreans and 
the South Vietnamese to join free Chi- 
nese forces in a combined effort to liber- 
ate the enslaved peoples of Asia. 

Tenth. We must—ourselves—be pre- 
pared to undertake military operations 
against vulnerable Communist regimes. 
Assume we have developed nuclear 
weapons that can be used in land war- 
fare, and that we have equipped our 
European divisions accordingly. As- 
sume also a major uprising in Eastern 
Europe, such as occurred in Budapest in 
1956. In such a situation, we ought to 
present the Kremlin with an ultimatum 
forbidding Soviet intervention, and be 
prepared, if the ultimatum is rejected, 
to move a highly mobile task force 
equipped with appropriate nuclear 
weapons to the scene of the revolt. Our 
objective would be to confront the So- 
viet Union with superior force in the 
immediate vicinity of the uprising and 
to compel a Soviet withdrawal. An ac- 
tual clash between American and Soviet 
armies would be unlikely: the mere 
threat of American action, coupled with 
the Kremlin’s knowledge that the fight- 
ing would occur amid a hostile popula- 
tion and could easily spread to other 
areas, would probably result in Soviet 
acceptance of the ultimatum. The 
Kremlin would also be put on notice, 
of course, that resort to lone-range 
bombers and missiles would prompt 
automatic retaliation in kind. On this 
level, we would invite the Communist 
leaders to choose between total destruc- 
tion of the Soviet Union, and accepting 
a local defeat. Had we the will and 
the means for it in 1956, such a policy 
would have saved the Hungarian 
revolution. 

This is hard counsel. But it is hard, 
I think, not for what it says but for 
Saying it openly. Such a policy involves 
the risk of war? Of course; but any 
policy, short of surrender, does that. 
Any policy that successfully frustrates 
the Communists’ aim of world domina- 
tion runs the risk that the Kremlin will 
choose to lose in a kamikaze-finish. It 
is hard counsel because it frankly ac- 
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knowledges that war may be the price of 
freedom, and thus intrudes on our na- 
tional complacency. But is it really so 
hard when it goes on to search for the 
most likely means of safeguarding both 
our lives and our freedom? 

The risks I speak of are risks on our 
terms, instead of on Communist terms. 
We, not they, would select the time and 
place for a test of wills. We, not they, 
would have the opportunity to bring 
maximum strength to bear on that test. 
They, not we, would have to decide be- 
tween fighting for limited objectives 
under unfavorable circumstances, or 
backing down. And these are immense 
hdvantages. 

The future, as I see it, will unfold 
along one of two paths. Either the 
Communists will retain the offensive; will 
lay down one challenge after another: 
will invite us in local crisis after local 
crisis to choose between all-out war and 
limited retreat; and will force us, ulti- 
mately, to surrender or accept war under 
the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
Or we will summon the will and the 
means for taking the initiative, and wage 
a war of attrition against them—and 
hope, thereby, to bring about the internal 
disintegration of the Communist empire. 
One course runs the risk of war, and 
leads, in any case, to probable defeat. 
The other runs the risk of war, and holds 
forth the promise of victory. For Ameri- 
cans who cherish their lives, but their 
freedom more, the choice cannot be dif- 
ficult. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. JOSE 
M. GUIDO, PROVISIONAL PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ARGENTINE SEN- 
ATE; AND HON. ALEJANDRO 
ORFILA, MINISTER OF THE AR- 
GENTINE EMBASSY 


During the delivery of Mr. Go.Lp- 
WATER’S address on international ne- 
gotiations, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
vield. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Arizona be 
allowed to yield to me for the introduc- 
tion of distinguished guests, with the 
understanding that my interruption will 
not take him off the floor and with the 
further understanding that my remarks 
and introduction will be printed in the 
Recorp following the Senator’s speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


I am happy to 


objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
Mr. MORSE. I now ask unanimous 


consent that the Provisional President 
of the Argentine Senate, accompanied 
by the Argentine Minister, and his in- 
terpreter, be given the privilege of com- 
ing on the Senate floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate of the United States is greatly hon- 
ored today to have as our distinguished 
guest and visitor Dr. Jose M. Guido, 
who is the Provisional President of the 
Argentine Senate. 


Dr. Guido was elected Provisional 
President of that body, a position corre- 
sponding to that of President pro tem- 
pore of the U.S. Senate, when the Argen- 
tine Senate was organized in connection 
with the assumpton of office on May 1, 
1958, by the current Argentine Govern- 
ment headed by President Arturo Fron- 
dizi. Since there is currently no Argen- 
tine Vice President—the last incumbent, 
elected with Frondizi, having resigned in 
November 1958—Senator Guido is next 
in direct line for the Argentine Presi- 
dency, and has exercised that office on a 
temporary basis on several occasions 
when President Frondizi has left Argen- 
tina, including the period of Frondizi’s 
state visit to the United States in Janu- 
ary 1959. ' - 

Dr. Guido, who was born in 1910, is a 
lawyer by profession. He has been ac- 
tive in politics since 1936, and was named 
to the national committee of the Radi- 
cal Party in 1954, when he began to work 
closely with President Frondizi. When a 
major party split occurred in 1957, Dr. 
Guido allied himself with the group. 
headed by President Frondizi which 
adopted the name of the Intransigent 
Radical Party. In the Argentine Senate, 
Dr. Guido represents the Province of 
Rio Negro, in the northern section of the 
Patagonian region of: Argentina. San 
Carlos Bariloche, the resort in the Ar- 
gentine lake region which was visited by 
the President during his recent South 
American trip, is in the Province of Rio 
Negro. 

Dr. Guido is a rather reserved and 
studious person, whose recognized capa- 
bilities and integrity have earned him 
considerable prestige. 

When I was in the Argentine last 
December, I heard of the renown of this 
great leader of the Argentine before I 
had the privilege of meeting him per- 
sonally, and what I had heard about 
him was borne out by the very fine im- 
pression he made upon me. 

He supports President Frondizi’s pro- 
gram unreservedly, including the cur- 
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rent Argentine policy of close coopera- ” 


tion with the United States. 

Senator Guido’s present trip to the 
United States is a personal and unofficial 
one at the invitation of the Governor 
of Tennessee. Its principal purpose is 
to visit the TVA. He is scheduled to 
travel to Knoxville in this connection, 
accompanied by the Argentine Ambas- 
sador, Dr. Emilio D. del Carril, later this 
week. 

We are honored to have with him to- 
day, Mr. President, the Minister of the 
Argentine Embassy, Mr. Alejandro 
Orvfila. 

Mr. President, it is now my great 
honor and privilege to present to the 
Senate of the United States Dr. Guido. 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
introduce the Minister of the Argentine 
Embassy, Mr. Orfila. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during my vacation after the end of the 
last session of Congress it was my great 
pleasure to visit the Argentine. I en- 
joyed my stay there greatly, and I 
hope someday to repeat my = 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION— 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has been recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
Illinois. The Chair heard his voice first, 
and it happens that his name is first 
on the list. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at the moment, 
I will yield later but having lost the 
floor once this afternoon, I do not want 
to have it repeated. 

Mr. President, earlier in the after- 
noon, when the Senator from Georgia 
was not here, I was recognized by the 
Chair, Then the Senator from Virginia 
asked me if I would yield for the purpose 
of making an insertion in the REcorp. 
I did so, saying that I did not want to 
yield my right to the floor. I yielded to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Then the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 


President, will 


GOLDWATER] took the floor and de- 
manded recognition. It was accorded 
to him. 


Having been taken off the floor once 
because of a desire on my part, to be ac- 
commodating, I hope that the Senator 
from Georgia will permit me to con- 
tinue. Then, after I have proceeded 
with my remarks, I shall be glad to yield 
to him with the understanding that I 
do not lose my rights to the floor. But 
I should like to proceed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make 
a parliamentary inquiry without in any 
wise impairing the right of the Senator 
from Illinois to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to get into a controversy 
about the right to the floor. Ordinarily 
I would have yielded to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, but he now has 
the floor, and there is nothing I can 
do about it. 

However, during the morning hour I 
approached the Chair and the clerks 
at the desk. I asked if there was any 
list of speakers, I had handed to me 
from the Chair a list which carried the 
name of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER]. 

I stated that I desired to be recog- 
nized and to speak, and I entered my 
mame on the list. I wrote my name 
on the list right under the name of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

I do not desire to be technical, and 
I hope I shall not be considered pica- 
yunish, but it seems to me that Senators 
who are being charged with filibuster- 
ing ought to be able to be recognized 
at some time and be given a chance to 
speak. [Laughter.] 

Did the Chair see the list which was 
submitted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). 


With- 


(Mr. 
The 
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Chair states for the information of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DouaLas] and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] 
that there is a printed list at the desk, 
which reads: “Mr. President, Senator 
GOLDWATER would like to be recognized 
immediately after the morning hour.” 

Directly beneath that, and not in the 
handwriting of the present occupant of 
the chair, but in the handwriting of a 
preceding occupant of the chair, in the 
handwriting of the Senator from Wy- 
oming {Mr. McGee], the Presiding Of- 
ficer who preceded the present occupant 
of the chair, there is the writing 
“DoucLas”; beneath that, the writing 
“RUSSELL” and “KEATING,’”’ to which the 
present occupant of the chair has added 
the names “Senator CLarK and Senator 
THURMOND.” 

That was the situation which con- 
fronted the present occupant of the 
chair. In addition, the present occupant 
of the chair heard the loud voice of the 
Senator from Illinois |[Mr. Douctas}. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, well; oh, well; I 
am not going to argue about it. The 
Chair can recognize whomever he de- 
Sires to hear. I can take it by the way 
it is played. We have been going by the 
list. Ido not know who wrote the name 
of the Senator from Illinois ahead of 
my name, but I know that at the time I 
read the list, which was a typewritten 
list, Senator Go._pwaTER had asked to 
be recognized, and I wrote my name un- 
derneath his. 

I will not try to make any great point 
about it. I shall try to be reasonable. 
But I do not think I have been treated 
exactly fairly, and I would be less than 
honest if I did not say so. I do not care 
to get into any argument; I shall await 
the remarks of the Senator from II- 
linois. 

fay I inquire of the present occupant 
of the chair how many Senators I shall 
have to wait for, after having written in 
my name second on the list? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair states that 
directly under the typewritten word 
“hour” and apparently written in the 
handwriting of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming |Mr. McGee], who occupied the 
chair preceding the junior Senator from 
Ohio, is the name “Dovctas.” Directly 
beneath that is the name “RussELL.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. All I can say is that 
the name “DovucLas” was not on the list 
when the name “RUuSSELL” was written 
there, because I wrote the name “Rus- 
SELL” myself. I shall not quibble about 
it; I shall take my seat and subside. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
speke to the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. McGee! at approximately 12:20 
p.m. I stated that I should like to be 
recognized at the conclusion of the 
morning hour. I was assured by the 
Senator from Wyoming at that time that 
I would be recognized, but that he did 
not expect to be in the chair; that the 
junior Senator from Ohio would be in 
the chair. 

So I went to the junior Senator from 
Ohio and made an oral request at ap- 
proximately 12:25 or 12:30 p.m., and 
later made a memorandum to that effect 
on the piece of paper which I believe the 
Senator from Ohio, the present occu- 
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pant of the chair, has in his hand. I 
simply wish to make it clear that I had 
received early assurance that I would be 
recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at this time. 
May I finish? 

Then the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] announced that he intended 
to seek recognition. The Chair recog- 
nized me, but then upon consultation he 
recognized the Senator from Arizona, 
and the Senator from Illinois has been 
sitting here for an hour and a half, 
waiting patiently for his chance to 
speak. I thought I had been recognized 
by the Chair the second time, and I hope 
I shall be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not vie with 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
for priority in this or any other mat- 
ter; but particularly in view of the cir- 
cumstances which the Senator from 
Tllinois has related, and the fact that the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio |Mr. 
Younc] is in the chair, does the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois think 
that this time ought to be charged to 
filibustering ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh,no. AsI under- 
stand, the Senator from Georgia is now 
willing to bide his time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ihave no alternative. 
When the Chair and the Senator from 
Illinois form a conspiracy, there is no 
alternative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is no conspiracy; 
it is merely recognition of properly re- 
quested priority. 


will 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a 
portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella 
Reorganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
discussion of the measure under consid- 
eration, namely, H.R. 8315, seems to have 
bogged down in the last few days into a 
rather lengsthy discussion of relative triv- 
ialities. Much time has been spent on 
matters which are of only secondary or 
tertiary importance. 

There is a common belief in the Senate 
that what we are doing is marking time 
on these trivia while the House is pro- 
ceeding to pass a cut-down and weak 
civil rights bill, a bill which will be con- 
fined almost exclusively to voting 
rights, and which will have very ineffec- 
tive provisions so far as the voting rights 
themselves are concerned. 

VOTING RIGHTS ISSUE NEEDS THOROUGH 
DISCUSSION 

Then it is commonly believed that 
when the House has passed such a cut- 
down weakened voting rights bill, there 
will be a strong incentive, backed by both 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader, and not opposed too strongly by 
our friends from the South, to have the 
House bill substituted for the Senate bill, 
and that without adequate debate and 
without adequate consideration by the 
country, we may find ourselves saddled 
with a voting-rights provision which will 
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be heralded by some as a carrying out of 
the pledges made by both political 
parties, but in reality will be ineffective, 
and in practice will fail to carry out the 
real purposes of any legitimate voting- 
rights bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe it 
appropriate that we try to deal with the 
substantive issues involved in voting 
rights, so that in the 2 or 3 days’ time 
before the House bill comes to the Sen- 
ate, we may have a clearer idea of the 
issues and the weaknesses in the bill now 
before the House and in the amendment 
of Representative McCuLLocn, which is 
likely shortly to be moved, and in order 
that we may see some of the superior 
merits, in my opinion, of alternative 
methods of procedure. In other words, I 
believe that we should utilize the time 
available to us to have a thorough air- 
ing and discussion of these vital matters. 

Excellent addresses on this subject 
have been made by the Senator from 
Michigan |Mr. Hart] and the Senator 
from New York [{Mr. Javits]; and several 
hours ago the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNiINGS] made a very brief state- 
ment in which he outlined some of the 
weaknesses of some pending proposals. 

Mr. President, if the bill is to be cut 
down to a pure voting rights measure— 
as apparently both the majority leader 
and the minority leader intend— it is im- 
portant to have it as sirong as possible, 
and not to have a weak and delusive 
measure put over on the American peo- 
ple. 

DENIALS OF NEGROES’ RIGHT TO VOTE ARE 
WIDESFREAD 

Let us first ask ourselves whether there 
is any question that there is a grave 
abuse for which a remedy is needed. 

It does not seem to me that anyone can 
seriously deny the fact that in most sec- 
tions of the South, qualified Negroes are 
denied the right to vote. They are de- 
nied this right in various ways, some- 
times by open pressure and sometimes by 
covert pressure at the polls, and some- 
times by discrimination in regard to the 
matter of registration. This is done 
both by delay and by excessively severe 
standards of qualification which are im- 
posed upon Negro applicants for the suf- 
frage, but are not imposed upon white 
applicants. It is quite possible that 
some of the same discriminations exist 
in certain parts of the Scuthwest, against 
Mexican-Americans. 

In 1957, when the Senate was con- 
Sidering the voting rights bill, I intro- 
duced into the Recorp certain statistics 
on registration which had been prepared 
by the Southern Regional Council. 
Those statistics showed the very small 
percentage of Nesroes who were regis- 
tered in the South, particularly in Ala- 
bama, where approximately 8 percent of 
the Negroes of voting age were regis- 
tered; and in Mississippi, where ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the Negroes of 
voting age were registered; and also in 
South Carolina, in the rural regions of 
Georgia, and, in fact, in the rural re- 
gions throughout most of the South. 

The substantial accuracy of those fig- 
ures was not successfully challenged, al- 
though minor faults were found in in- 
dividual details of the figures for the 
various States. But since those statis- 
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tics did not come from an official 
source—though it was a southern 
source—they did not have the precise 
standing before the court of public opin- 
ion which official figures would have. 

I also placed in the REcorp a summary 
of the various methods by which Ne- 
groes were in effect prevented from reg- 
istering and voting. 

As all of us know, in 1957 the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights was author- 
ized; and, after delays in its creation, 
it finally, after a year’s additional study, 
made its report during last September. 
I hope that everyone in the country and 
certainly every Member of the Senate 
will have read the vital sections of that 
report, particularly part II, pages 19 to 
146, which deal with voting. 
COMMISSION REPORT CONFIRMS WIDESPREAD 

DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST NEGROES’ VOTING 

The Commission, which consisted of six 
members, three of whom were distin- 
guished residents of the South, agreed 
unanimously that there was widespread 
deprivation of the voting rights of Ne- 
groes in the South, and that quite com- 
monly it took the form of improper re- 
strictions upon the right to register. 
Some of the figures which the Commis- 
sion developed appear in its report from 
page 42 to approximately page 110. I 
shall now summarize a few of them. 

Mr. President, the Commission showed 
that in 16 counties in the South, where 
Necroes formed a majority of the popu- 
lation, not one Negro was a registered 
voter. I may say that 6 of those 16 
counties were in the State of Mississippi. 

The Commission also showed that 

there were 57 counties, with a total Negro 
population of 214,000, which were with- 
out a single Negro voter. Fourteen of 
hem were in the State of Mississippi. 
I take it that the 57 included the 16 in 
which Negroes formed a majority of the 
population. 

In 49 additional counties, where 
Negroes formed a majority of the popu- 
lation, not 1 Negro was a registered 
but that number amounted to from only 
1 pereent to 5 percent of the total num- 
ber of Negroes of voting age. 

The Commission concluded that those 
figures indicated something more than 
the low status and level of achievement 
of the rural southern Negro. 

Then the Commission conducted in- 
vestigations in a series of States and in 
a number of counties—in Gadsden 
County, Fla.; and in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, including Bolivar County, Sun- 
flower County, Leflore County, Claiborne 
County, Jefferson Davis County, Forrest 
County, and Clarke County. In Ten- 
nessee investigations were conducted in 
Haywood and Fayette Counties. There 
were various investigations in the State 
of North Carolina. 

The Commission found in Georgia that 
in Baker County, with some _ 1,800 
Negroes of voting age, none was regis- 
tered; in Lincoln County, only 3 out of 
more than 1,500 were registered; in 
Miller County, 6 out of more than 1,300; 
in Terrell County, 48 out of 5,000. The 
Commission’s study ascertained that in 
22 counties with sizable Negro popula- 
tions, fewer than 5 percent were regis- 
tered. 
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The Commission also considered the 
question of New York. 

May I say that if there are any dep- 
rivations of the right to vote in New 
York which are illegal and improper, we 
believe that New York should have the 
law applied in that State just as much 
as in any other State, and that same 
statement applies to Nlinois. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator, as long as he is mentioning 
New York, yield for a question? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question because I do not 
want in any way to jeopardize the Sen- 
ator’s position on the floor. 

Is it not a fact that my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Keatinc] and I have 
constantly affirmed, without any ques- 
tion, our deep fidelity to the proposition 
that we want any law that is passed ap- 
plied to us, and that we are more than 
happy to meet the challenge of the law? 
We believe that in our State we are ap- 
plying the law, without any discrimina- 
tion or favor, to everyone to whom the 
law applies. The real reason for our 
case here, which the Senator is so elo- 
quentiy making, is the fact that State 
laws, in the States to which the Senator 
has been referring from the report of 
the Civil Rights Commission, are not 
equally applied. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my friend. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I join 
the two Senators from New York in say- 
ing that if there are any illegal or im- 
proper acts of discrimination in the 
State of Illinois, we want the law ap- 
plied to us as well as to any other State. 
We do not think there are any such dis- 
criminations in Illinois. But if there 
should be, we want the law to apply 
with equal strength and equal severity 
to us as to others. 

The Commission went into the State 
of Alabama and dealt with complaints 
which had been made from Barbour, 
Bullock, Dallas, Macon, Montgomery, 
and Wilcox Counties. 

The Commission found that very de- 
tailed constitutional questions were 
asked of the Negroes to which it was 
almost impossible to give satisfactory 
answers. Even the most highly culti- 
vated Ph. D. in political science would 
have had difficulty in answering those 
questions, which were asked of the 
Negroes, but not of the whites. 

Of course, there was the extraordi- 
nary case of Tuskegee, in Macon County, 
I believe, where the famous Tuskegee 
Institute is located, and where there is 
also a hospital which has a very large 
percentage of Negro doctors and tech- 
nicians. 

The level of education of the Negroes 
in that county is extremely high; and it 
is not casting any reflection on the 
whites to say that, in all probability, the 
educational standards of the Negroes in 
that country are superior, on the aver- 
age, to those of the whites. 

I may say that in 1957 we had com- 
plaints from a number of teachers at 
Tuskegee, and we held an informal hear- 
ing in this building, where testimony was 
produced indicating that many of these 
highly educated teachers had been kept 
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in line for hours and days and, in effect, 
denied the right to register; that they had 
been disqualified because of fantastic 
questions about the Constitution. We 
put the evidence in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp at that time, and it can be found 
by those who wish to look up the ma- 
terial. 

When the Negroes at Tuskegee began 
to press for registration, then the regis- 
trars resigned, and there was no regis- 
tration board ready to receive any regis- 
tration. A board was later constituted, 
and when attempts were again made to 


register, the registrars resigned once 
more. So that there was a vacuum. 
Nobody could register, and therefore, 


since nobody could register, additional 
Negroes could not register; and those 
who were qualified were thus denied the 
right to register, whereas most of the 
whites had already registered and hence 
did not need to qualify. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did 
those registration attempts take place 
after the passage of the 1957 Civil 


Rights Act? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The matters I have 
just referred to took place before the 
passage of the 1957 act. 

Gerrymandering wes then carried 
through, by which the city of Tuskegee 
was redistricted in such a way as to dis- 
qualify the main body of Negroes from 
voting in municipal elections. 

The Commission went to Montgomery, 
Ala., and held hearings there. I would 


look at pages 75 to 81 of the Ccommis- 
sion’s report on this matter. 

It should also be noted that the Gov- 
ernor of that State—who was then its 
Attorney General—appeared and de- 
clared that the Civil Rights Commission 
had no constitutional right to call a 
judicial officer and to question iim about 
the affairs of that court although it was 
the repository of data on the numbers of 
Negro and white voters and on poll tax 
payments. There was very unsatisfac- 
tory and evasive testimony by the 
county judge. 

In general, I think one can say that 
there was an attempt made to sabotage 
the hearings. 

Former Governor Battle and Mr. 
Storey both rebuked the local and State 
Officials for their failure to make an ade- 
quate showing. 

The Commission also went into the 
records of Barbour County and Bullock 
County. It made a finding of fact 
which declared that in those counties in 
Alabama, Negroes were seriously im- 
peded from voting and registering. 

The Commission went into Louisiana, 
and held a hearing in Louisiana on the 
basis of complaints. The Commission 
found where one voter registration had 
been challenged on the ground that the 
applicant could not spell, and the chal- 
lenge affidavit contained the statement, 
“error in s-p-i-l-l-i-n-g” as the reason 
for the challenge, which indicated that 
the registrar or the challenger had ap- 
plied somewhat more stringent require- 
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ments to the applicant than the qualifi- 

cations which he himself possessed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator please repeat his last state- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. The Commis- 
sion found, as is reproduced on page 104 
of the report, an affidavit with respect to 
a voter who had been challenged by 
Curtis M. Thomas, containing a state- 
ment why the prospective voter was to 
be disqualified. The ground for dis- 
qualification was stated to be “error in 
s-p-i-l-l-i-n-g,’’ which as I say, implied 
that the challenger, the registrar, applied 
more severe standards to those whose 
qualifications he was challenging than 
he himself was capable of meeting. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not correct to say 
that on the affidavit which the Senator 
has cited, as shown on page 104 of the 
report, there is clearly a dot over what 
otherwise might be construed to be 
either an “i” or an “e”’? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. So there is not any 
doubt that the word is “spilling” and 
not ‘spelling’? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
FINDING OF IMPROPER DISQUALIFICATION OF 
NEGROES WAS UNANIMOUS 

This whole series of case studies led 
the entire Commission to state that 
there were serious and improper disqual- 
ifications of Negro voters in the South, 
and that these included the denial of 
the rights of registration, and thus of 
the rights to vote. All six members 
agreed to this. 

FIVE COMMISSIONERS, 
ERN MEMBERS 
VOTING REGISTRARS 
As a result of this finding of fact, five 

of the six members, including two of the 

southern members, Mr. Robert Storey of 

Dallas, a former president of the Ameri- 

can Bar Association and former dean 

of Southern Methodist University Law 

School, and a former governor of Florida, 

joined in a recommendation for the ap- 

pointment of Federal registrars to meet 
these difficulties. 

The remaining member, former Gov- 
ernor Battle of Virginia, who had agreed 
that there were serious disqualifications, 
did not assent to the proposal for the 
creation of Federal registrars. 

Since the decision which we shall have 
to make will depend in part upon 
whether we wish to use administratively 
appointed registrars or judicially ap- 
pointed referees—what combination we 
may wish to make of them, what pow- 
ers we may wish to grant to them, and 
what legal procedures and steps are to 
be followed—I think it is important to 
outline the actual recommendations of 
the Commission. 

We find the Commission’s specific 
recommendation on pages 141 and 142 
of the report. 

In brief, the Commission wishes to 
have a number of steps taken. First, it 
is suggested by the Commission that 
upon receipt by the President of the 
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United States of sworn affidavits by nine 
or more individuals from any political 
subdivision, alleging that the affiants 
have unsuccessfully attempted to reg- 
ister with the duly constituted State 
registration office, and that those so 
sworn believe themselves qualified under 
State law to be electors but have been 
denied the right to register because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, 
the President should refer such affidavits 
to the Commission on Civil Rights. 

The Commission on Civil Rights would 
then investigate whether the charges 
were true. If they were untrue, the 
Commission would dismiss them. If any 
of the charges were found to be true, 
the Commission would certify them to 
the President. 

The President would then, upon such 
certification, designate an existing Fed- 
eral officer or employee in the area from 
which the complaints had been received 
to act as a temporary registrar. 

The registrar would administer the 
State qualification laws—that is, the 
laws concerning literacy, residence, and 
I suppose the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution—and issue to all individuals 
found qualified, registration certificates 
which would entitle them to vote in 
Federal elections. 

Implicit in this recommendation is at 
least the fact that the standards which 
the Federal registrar should apply should 
not be more severe with regard to the 
Negroes than the standards applied to 
non-Neecroes. 

I wish to emphasize that the Federal 
registrar was merely to apply the State 
standards—he was not to impose spe- 
cific standards of his own. 

The registrar would then certify to the 
responsible State registration officials 
the names and the fact of registration of 
all persons registered by him, and these 
certifications were to permit the regis- 
trants to take part in Federal elections. 

I should say that the registrars were to 
be Federal officers or employees in the 
area from which the complaints had been 
received, so that there was to be no pos- 
sibility of persons from outside the area 
being designated to come in. 

COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION UNNECESSARILY 
LIMITED TO FEDERAL ELECTIONS 

I think this proposal of the Civil Rights 
Commission was an eminently sensible 
one. There was one weakness in it; 
namely, it was confined to Federal elec- 
tions. Ithink it is undoubtedly true that 
this limitation was imposed in order to 
obtain the approval of the two southern 
members of the Commission; and it was 
justified by an exclusive appeal to article 
I, section 4, of the Constitution, which 
gives to the Congress the power of de- 
termining the time, place and manner of 
electing its Members, which, since the 
provision with respect to direct election 
of Senators has been added, applies to 
the Senate as well as to the House of 
Representatives. 

To my mind this is not necessary. The 
Constitution of the United States in its 
15th amendment, which provides in part 
that no State shall deprive any citizen of 
the right to vote because of race. color, 
or previous condition of servitude, also 
has a section 2 which states, “‘The Con- 
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gress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.’ 

The 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion would clearly seem to give the power 
to Congress to prescribe regulations and 
to protect the right of voting against 
such racial discriminations in State elec- 
tions as well as in Federal elections. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I aim glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it a fact that under 
the 15th amendment some finding has 
to be made, by whoever the Congress 
will entrust to make that finding, that 
there is in fact a violation or a threat- 
ened violation of the equal opportunity 
to vote which is provided by that 
amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New York is a.very eminent attorney. 
I have admired his dextrous skill on 
many occasions. As everyone knows, I 
am not an attorney. Perhaps I should 
not venture an opinion upon a question 
of constitutional law. 

I would merely say that I am not con- 
vinced this finding has to be by a ju- 
dicial body. I think it can also be made 
by an administrative body, subject of 
course to judicial review. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will yield 
further, the Senator from New York 
would like to put a question in the form 
of a leading question, for the opinion 
of the Senator from New York on that 
subject is well known. 

Is it not a fact that the Congress may 
itself choose that officer or agency of 
government which it considers satisfac- 
tory to it make the finding with respect 
to violation or threatened violation of the 
15th amendment, and therefore may de- 
sign legislation to sive the same or an- 
other officer authority to proceed in that 
instance by appropriate action in order 
to redress a wrong which is actually 
done or threatened? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from New York is entirely correct. I 
think it is also true, however, that there 
should be an ultimate right of judicial 
review, after the administrative finding 
has been made. Is that not truc? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York, again utilizing the technique of a 
leading question, asks the Senator from 
Illinois the following question: Is it not 
a fact that the Congress has in many 
instances chosen quasi-judicial bodies, 
such as governmental commissions, the 
President of the United States, courts, 
and perhaps even specially created agen- 
cies of government, for the purpose of 
making such determination; and has not 
the Congress, upon various occasions, 
given the right of judicial review? In 
some cases has it not even qualified the 
right of judicial review by limiting the 
questions for review, or the nature of the 
review, all in pursuance of the power to 
“enforce by appropriate legislation’? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly know 
that that is true in the case of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and a number 
of antitrust laws. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not also a fact that 
the burthen of the Senator's speech to- 
day is to the effect that we should not 
await a time when we should be asked 
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supinely to take what comes over from 
the House? Rather, is it not time to 
deal with the question as to whether this 
is really regarded as the heart of the 
legislation which a majority finds itself 
capable of passing in this body, and 
therefore has not the time come to put 
before the Senate in a definitive way— 
which I am confident both the Senator 
from Illinois and I intend to do at the 
earliest possible moment—the opportu- 
nity to fashion legislation for what we 
are told will be the heart of a civil rights 
bill, in a way which will best do the job, 
in answer to the shocking disclosures to 
the national conscience which have come 
from the report of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and from cases decided as re- 
cently as a few weeks ago—for example, 
the Raines case and the Louisiana case? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New York is completely correct. Our 
purpose is to discuss these issues, so that 
when the House bill comes over we shall 
be better intellectually prepared, and the 
country will be better prepared intellec- 
tualiy, to consider the questions which 
will inevitably arise, instead of having 
the measure rushed through under great 
pressure from the leaders of both parties. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact also that 
our purpose will be to submit to the Sen- 
ate for definitive adoption various alter- 
natives which are available in order to 
fashion a measure upon the subject of 
securing the voting rights by means of 
some Federal officer empowered to regis- 
ter, through a measure which represents 
the best creative activity of the Senate? 
What we are trying to avoid is a situa- 
tion in which time and the dynamics of 
continuing pressure compel us to take 
what the House sends over here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New York is completely correct. We 
have no assurance that the bill which 
comes over from the House will be an 
effective one in its voting-rights pro- 
visions—or adequate in other respects. 

Mr. KEATING. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield, with the understanding 
that he does not lose the floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, techni- 


cally I can yield only for a question: and 
inasmuch as I was taken off my feet 
earlier in the afternoon, I am a little 
wary. So I hope my good friend from 
New York will forgive me if I say that 
I shall be glad to yield for a auestion. 
I know that my friend from New York 
is very skillful, and can make a speech 
in the form of a question. I hope he 
will do so, so that I will not be taken 
from the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me say to my 
friend from Illinois that unanimous con- 
sent has already been obtained for him 
to yield to me without the necessity of 
my framing a statement in the form of 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Illinois 
that if the Senator from New York is 
incapable of making an argument in the 
form of a question he may proceed to 
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make it directly, without any danger of 
the Senator from Illinois losing the 
floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Chair. 
I assure the Chair that I mean to be 
forthright. I do not wish to make a 
statement in the form of a question unless 
it should be so designated. I am very 
grateful for this explanation from the 
Chair. 

I wish to express my complete accord 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois in his statement that we should 
not merely wait here for some bill from 
the other body and then be expected to 
accept such a measure here, lock, stock, 
and barrel. We would not be perform- 
ing our legislative responsibilities, in my 
judgment, if we did so. 

I agree, from what I have heard, read, 
and observed, that there is a movement 
on foot to bring about such a result. 
However, from the knowledge which I 
have now, I must challenge any state- 
ment regarding the alleged participa- 
tion of the distinguished minority leader 
in such an effort. We have heard him 
repeatedly say, “I will carry the flag, 
with hand upraised, for the administra- 
tion's seven-point package.” I must say 
that he has been carrying that flag very 
nobly since this debate began. I cannot 
believe that the distinguished minority 
leader would yield to the idea of elimi- 
nating from the so-called Dirksen sub- 
stitute, which is before us, any essential . 
parts of that package. I include speci- 
fically the part which makes the Com- 
mission on Equal Job Opportunities 
statutory, and the provision dealing with 
aid to school districts which are making 
sincere efforts to desegregate. 

Unless there are things going on with 
which I am unfamiliar, I must say to 
my good friend from Illinois that I have 
seen no evidence that the distinguished 
minority leader would allow this flag 
to touch the ground. He has repeatedly 
asserted that he will not do so. I be- 
live he will not. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve, from everything he has said, that 
he can be depended upon to resist ef- 
forts to accept whatever bill the House 
sees fit to pass. 

Speaking for myself, I shall not act 
in that way unless it happens that the 
House in some manner sends over to us 
a better package than the one with 
which we are here confronted. In the 
pending amendment I am seeking even 
to strengthen the provisions of section 2, 
relating to the antibombing provisions. 

I am grateful to my friend from IIlli- 
nois for allowing me a few minutes to 
interpose and make this statement, be- 
cause I think it is high time, as does the 
Senator from Illinois, to bring some of 
these controversial questions to the floor 
for discussion. I hope that sometime 
before it is too late I shall obtain recog- 
nition to pursue my theme further. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to have this declaration of 
faith on the part of my good friend 
from New York. If his hope is realized, 
I shall be the first to praise my colleague, 
the minority leader [Mr. DirKSEN]. Al- 
though I shall shortly express some of 
my doubts about the effectiveness of a 
section of his bill, in its present form, 
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faith is one of the three great Christian 
virtues, the other two being hope and 
charity. Inasmuch as we have between 
us both faith and hope, we should per- 
haps extend charity as well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
a question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does it not seem to the 
Senator from Illinois—as it seems to 
me—that, taking everything my col- 
league from New York says at face 
value—and I do, as the Senator knows— 
my colleague from New York and I, and 
others of our colleagues, will certainly 
remain faithful to the trust which the 
Senator has so well described? I am 
confident that the distinguished minority 
leader will do likewise. 

Is it not a fact that we have now 
reached the point where there is a great 
deal of pie dangling in the sky. to the 
effect that the heart of this bill will be 
a good voting righis bill? In the mean- 
time, essential sections of the bill have 
been struck down. Section 1, which in 
my view was essential, was struck down. 
Other sections of the bill may be struck 
down, looking toward the ultimate ‘pie 
in the sky.” 

I should like to ask my colleague, 
further, whether he does not feel this 
way about it. Is this not the burthen of 
everything we have tried to say, namely, 
that the time has come to get from the 
Senate majority some delivery on this 
matter; that is, exactly what is going to 
be the heart of the bill on voting rights? 
We have a right to ask the Senate 
majority what delivery will be made, if 
there is to be any delivery—if I know 
the Senator’s purpose. it is the same as 
mine—before mere of these sections are 
struck down. I would appreciate the 
comments of my colleague on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not believe in questioning motives, and 
I shall not do so. I agree we should get 
into the real heart of the voting rights 
provisions as promptly as_ possible. 
However, it was unfortunate in my opin- 
ion that the Attorney General did not 
accept the major outlines of the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Instead of supporting the Civil 
Rights Commission, he appeared before 
the appropriate committees and pro- 
posed that, instead of administratively 
appointed registrars, there should be ju- 
dicially appointed referees. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yie!d for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it the intention of 
the Senator to move into the section of 
the Dirksen amendment dealing with 
voting rights? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator 
yield further? I should like to have the 
privilege of asking a few questions about 
that part of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. It is true, is it not, that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York and my friend the Senator 
from Illinois proposed on March 1 an 


I am glad to yield for 
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to be a substitute for section 7 of the 
Dirksen amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Essentially the difference is that, 
whereas the Dirksen bill follows the line 
of the Attorney General for judicially 
appointed referees, the draft to which 
the Senator refers. and which was pre- 
pared for us by distinguished lawyers 
at the Yale University Law School and 
at the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, calls for both administratively 
appointed registrars and judicial refer- 
ees, permitting the President to take one 
or the other course, as he wishes. 

It was an attempt on our part to 
reach some form of acceptable com- 
promise with those who advocated judi- 
cial referees. Speaking for myself, I 
would prefer administrative registrars 
as the sole method. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ivyield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that if 
the Senate were to consider the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Illinois, and adopt 
subsection 7 (a) through (i), and reject 
the remainder of the proposed amend- 
ment, we would then have a registrar 
bill without any referee provision? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I correctly under- 
stand that if the Senator from Illinois 
had his way, and if I had my way, 
which neither of us are likely to have, 
that that would be the best solution of 
the question, with one important ex- 
ception, that is, that the registrar 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iilinois and the Senator from New York 
would apply only to Federal elections. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I might say that we 
included these alternative methods in 
an effort to get the greatest common 
agreement that it was possible to obtain. 
We restricted the registrar sections to 
Federal elections in compliance with the 
Commission's recommendations, but we 
would give the President the alternative 
of using one or the other. so that he 
would not be tied to the judicial referee 
proposal alone. 

Personally I greatly prefer the admin- 
istrative registrar proposal. I will tell 
the Senator why. 

It permits mass registration where 
there has been mass disenfranchise- 
ment. The junior Senator from Michi- 
gan |Mr. Hart! has repeatedly put his 
finger on that important point; namely, 
that where there is mass disenfranchise- 
ment it is almost impossible to deal 
adequately with the problem by a case- 
by-case court method. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. will the 
Senator vield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I Shall be glad to 
yield further in a moment. 

Furthermore, the administrative regis- 
trar proposal, as I shall try to show, 
greatly reduces the delays which occur 
when we get into a judicial process. 
Therefore, I greatly prefer the registrar 
proposal. 

Perhaps I was guilty of a minor sin 
by trying to reach a compromise which 
had a combination of provisions which 
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amendment marked 3-1-60-D, which is I thought had the possibility of getting 


a wider basis of support. 

However, let me say that if we are to 
tie the new voting rights provisions ex- 
clusively to a referee proposal, which is 
what my colleague from Illinois is pro- 
posing, and which Representative Mc- 
CuLLOcH is seeking to do in the House, 
and which is likely to be the provision 
included in the House bill, then no mat- 
ter how much it is improved, it will carry 
within itself three great faults: 

First, there will be excessive delays. 
Second, there will be the requirement 
that the applicant must submit himself 
to going before local white registrars 
and experiencing all the difficulties, dis- 
criminations and humiliations that come 
from. such an experience. Third—and 
this is connected with the other two 
points—on a case-by-case basis, if there 
is any real attempt to cure the evil, the 
procedure will swamp the courts with 
work, and therefore deny to any substan- 
tial number of applicants the possibility 
of relief. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Returning to the Sen- 
ator’s registrar proposal, would the Sen- 
ator agree with me, following the leading 
question technique of my friend the Sen- 
ator from New York, that there is no 
valid constitutional or administrative 
reason why the Senator's registrar pro- 
posal should not be expanded to cover 
State as well as Federal primary and 
general elections? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
really a ridiculous situation. Here is 
one of the leaders of the Philadelphia 
Bar—-and Philadelphia lawyers have 
been known to be among the ablest law- 
yers in the country 

Mr. CLARK: But not always correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the former At- 
torney General of the State of New York 
discussing a legal issue through the inter- 
mediary of a nonlawyer. Therefore I 
must say that I certainly do not qualify 
in the big league with these two gentle- 
men. 

I can only say that. according to the 
15th amendment it seems clear to a plain 
layman that if Congress has the power 
by appropriate legislation to prevent dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. it can 
apply those powers in State elections as 
well as in Federal elections. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to vield for 
a question, which I would like to be per- 
mitted to answer on my own basis, rather 
than acting as a telephone wire to con- 
nect the arguments of the Philadelphia 
lawyer and the former Attorney General. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator pre- 
fer not to yield at this time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I am 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course we must ask 
questions, or the Senator may be taken 
off the floor. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. CLARK. Leaving aside the legal 
and constitutional questions involved, 
does my friend from Illinois not agree 
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that his bill would be vastly stronger if 
it were amended to apply to State elec- 
tions as well? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator also 
agree that a bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], does contain a provision for 
Federal enrollment officers, who would be 
authorized to register voters for both 
Federal and State elections? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I greatly prefer that. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall ask the Senator 
one more question, and then I shall de- 
sist. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senator to 
refer to the preamble of his bill, which 
reads: 

The Congress finds that substantial num- 
bers of citizens of the United States qualified 
to vote under State registration and elec- 
tion laws are being deprived of that right, 
by being denied the right to register to 
vote— 

And so forth. I will not continue to 
read the preamble, which I know per- 
haps would be a violation of a strict in- 
terpretation of the rules of the Senate. 

I ask the Senator, What is the evi- 
dence on which he expects that congres- 
sional finding to be sustained? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The report of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

Mr. CLARK. Is that report not re- 
plete with proof after proof which would 
sustain such a finding of fact by the 
Congress? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly agree. I 
spent some minutes reading into the 
RecorD some of the salient findings of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that there 
are so many salient findings indicating 
widespread denial of voting rights, in 
that report that the Senate would be 
here for many hours if the Senator were 
to read all of the findings into the 
REcoRD? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is. correct. 
Those which I read were merely as 
grains of sand on the seashore of dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator concludes, 
does he not, the Congress is amply justi- 
fied in making findings on the basis of 
the report of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, and as to State 
elections and Federal elections, as well. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

JUDICIAL REFFREE PROCEDURES OF DOUBTFUL 
EFFECTIVENESS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
proposal of the Attorney General 1n its 
original form is given in the present sec- 
tion 7 of the Dirksen bill, and in the bill 
introduced in the House on January 28 
by Representative McCutLocn, of Mich- 
igan, H.R. 10035. 

But we are likely to have a situation of 
“now you see it. now you don't.” 
Whenever we criticize this draft, we are 
told that the later McCulloch bill will 
Supersede it. The revised McCulloch bill 
was introduced on February 23, and is 
H.R. 10625. 

I shall base my discussion primarily 
upon the present draft of the Dirksen 
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bill, section 7, but shall summarize the 
main changes which would be introduced 
if the later or current McCulloch bill 
were substituted for it, as we understand 
it will be in the House. 

The referee proposal is based not on 
the idea of mass registration, but on 
case-by-case, judicially tested and ad- 
ministered registration. Not only is the 
Official appointed an arm of the judi- 
cial branch, but the appeals from his de- 
cision take a judicial course with all the 
delays which the use of the judicial 
process necessarily entails. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator from Illinois familiar with the fact 
that in the Louisiana case the judge 
found by sampling a number of persons 
disqualified that there had been dis- 
crimination, and that based on the sam- 
pling he then proceeded to order a num- 
ber of persons 10 times greater restored 
to the rolls, without ever considering 
specifically the larger number? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I believe that is 
true; but if there were to be any con- 
siderable volume of cases, I do not be- 
lieve that procedure could be followed in 
registering new voters. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If a judge 
can examine 130 cases, and based on 
those 130 samples proceed to order 1,400 
persons restored to the rolls, could he 
not just as easily examine the cases of 
the 1,400 who had been denied registra- 
tion, and order them back on the rolls, 
based on the sampling of 130? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana is a very skilled lawyer in the 
Napoleonic code as well as in the Anglo- 
Saxon law. I certainly do not intend 
to dispute with him; but I should like 
to point out, as I shall in just a minute, 
that under the Rogers-Dirksen-McCul- 
loch proposal the applicant must first 
make application to local officials for 
registration before his case can be con- 
sidered by the referee and, subsequent- 
ly, by the courts. 

So mass treatment is not provided for 
in this draft. It is on the basis of case 
by case, individual by individual. There- 
fore, the proposal we are considering 
differs from the procedure followed out 
in the Louisiana case, which was con- 
ducted, as I understand, under the vot- 
ing rights bill of 1957. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes: but 
any number of persons who may have 
been denied the right to register can be 
joined in a single suit by having their 
names listed as being subjected to dis- 
crimination. Thereby they can have 
their names placed on the rolls by court 
order, similar to what happened in the 
Thomas case, in Louisiana. 

In other words, if a judge can do what 
was done in the Louisiana case, which 
was simply to take a sample of 130 
registrations and conclude that the per- 
sons who challenged them had dis- 
criminated in choosing those whom they 
would challenge, and thereby order onto 
the rolls a number 10 times as great as 
the sample the judge had examined, 
could he not do the same thing under 
existing law with regard to any number 
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who might say they have been im- 
properly denied the right to register, 
and that they had been discriminated 
against? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Louisiana to page 20 
of the Dirksen bill, section (e), which 
states that the voting referees would 
“receive applications from any person 
claiming such deprivation as to the right 
to register or otherwise to qualify to 
vote at any election.” 

So the emphasis is thrown upon the 
individual, and the individual must give 
proof not only that he was qualified, but 
that he applied to the local voting official 
and was discriminated against. 

It might be possible to institute a 
mass or so-called class suit. But I 
think that is contrary to the general 
purport of all the proposals of the De- 
partment of Justice. And the proce- 
dures to be followed under the referee 
proposal do not lend themselves to speed 
and broad coverage. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In the 
Thomas case, in Louisiana 1,377 people 
claimed that they had been the subject 
of discrimination, so a suit was filed on 
behalf of the whole 1,377. 

The judge looked at a sample of those 
situations, and after the sampling 
process, having considered only about 
10 percent of them, concluded that there 
had been discrimination, and thereby 
ordered the entire 1,377 placed back on 
the rolls. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not discussing 
the 1957 act. I am discussing the 
new proposals for judicially appointed 
referees. 

I think that this provision may, as 2 
matter of fact, supersede the work of 
that act, and therefore, to that extent, 
weaken the mass protections which the 
1957 act might otherwise have afforded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Illinois see anything in 
the bill to prevent suit being filed on be- 
half of any number of persons who con- 
tend that they are the subject of dis- 
crimination, joining them in a single, 
suit? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not clear, but 
at times, it is true, the term “appli- 
cants’—in the plural—is used, as well 
as the term “applicant’’—in the singu- 
lar. But Ido not believe under the pro- 
posed plan it will be easy to find any 
such groups of 1,350 identified individ- 
uals, discriminated against because of 
race or color, to whom the new referee 
procedures permitting registration can 
apply with speed and directness. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not true that in 
the Louisiana case the whole 1,377 were 
the subject of a suit, and that, therefore, 
the court, after a reasonable sampling of 
the types of methods which were used 
to deny them registration, concluded 
that the discrimination applied to all 
who were the subject of the suit? 

Is it not also true that if we adopt one 
of these bills, whether it be the admin- 
istration bill or the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Illinois and me, what 
the court will be finding will be a pattern 
and a practice that applied to persons 
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who are of the same class, to wit, let us 
say, Negroes in Louisiana, but who are 
not subjects of that suit, but who have 
come in after the suit has been decided, 
and the pattern or practice found to 
qualify in accordance with the terms of 
law? Therefore, we do need a provision 
which is not included in the present law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from New York is completely correct. 

I also point out that in the Louisiana 
case, the names of approximately 1,350 
persons were restored—I emphasize “‘re- 
stored’’—to the voting lists. They had 
previously been registered, but their 
names were stricken from the voting 
lists on specific challenges which the 
Court found discriminatory. 

Apparently the 1957 act provided pro- 
tection against that type of disqualifi- 
cation. But the 1957 act did not ade- 
quately provide protection for the large 
number of persons who had not pre- 
viously been registered, and who wanted 
to be registered, but who encountered 
delays and unjust disqualifications im- 
posed upon them by local registration 
officials. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
further. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. | 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But is that 
not one of the problems we face here? 
The Attorney General has never gone to 
the extent—as he very well could have— 
of seeing to it that the subject of dis- 
crimination was dealt with under the 
provisions of that act. By analogy, could 
not what was done for the 1,377 also be 
done with respect to those who had not 
previously been registered? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not a defender 
of the Attorney General. I do believe he 
could have done much more under the 
1957 act than he has done. However, I 
point out that the Commission, which 
censured the Attorney General in that 
respect, also said the 1957 act was inade- 
quate to provide a remedy for these 
wholesale denials of registration; and I 
am ready to accept the Commission’s 
conclusion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Was not the 
reason why not one voter was added that 
the constitutionality of the act had not 
then been tested; in fact, the Supreme 
Court did not pass on the constitution- 
ality of the act until 2 weeks ago. That 
report is 6 months old. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree that the 
Attorney General did not adequately 
use the power that he could have used. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Illinois see that every 
United States attorney could have filed 
suit to have the name of any person or 
the names of any group of persons in 
the country placed on the rolls, under 
the powers already provided? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not wish to 
comment on that point. I simply say 
that the Civil Rights Commission has 
held that the Attorney General does not 
have adequate power, and that addi- 
tional legislation is needed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But does 
the Senator not realize that the case to 
which he has referred and the recom- 
mendation of the Commission occurred 
before a single case had been tested in 
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the courts? Does the Senator realize 
that the act already on the books refers 
to persons who are otherwise qualified 
to vote? But in the Louisiana case, the 
court in effect ruled that people must 
have their names placed on the rolls, 
even if they are not otherwise qualified 
to vote. So the effect of the Thomas 
case, in Louisiana, is that people can 
have their names placed on the rolls en 
masse, even though they are not tech- 
nically qualified, under the law, at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I could not draw 
that technical inference. There were 
1,350 persons who had proved that they 
were qualified to vote, even under the 
voting standards in Louisiana, and they 
were previously registered. But their 
names then were eliminated from the 
voting rolls, as a result of the drive put 
on by the White Citizens’ Council. 

I believe that the local Federal district 
judge and the Supreme Court ruled cor- 
rectly in ruling that there was sufficient 
evidence of racial discrimination in the 
challenge procedure and that the names 
of those persons must be restored to the 
voting rolls, under the 1957 act. 

But that does not mean that the 1957 
act contained sufficient provision of au- 
thority to compel the registration of 
large numbers of persons who had not 
previously been registered, and whose 
initial registration was delayed by 
means of the stringent application, inso- 
far as the Negroes were concerned, of 
technical requirements which were not 
applied insofar as the white registrants 
in those communities were concerned. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the 
Louisiana case occurred by virtue of 
their failing to properly fill out their ap- 
plication forms and their failure to spell 
words correctly, and other technical er- 
rors. Itis clear that those persons were 
not held to be properly qualified at all. 
The courts held that because a large 
number of white persons who were 
similarly unqualified had been allowed 
to register and to vote, therefore both 
unqualified groups of voters must be left 
on the rolls, if the white group had not 
been challenged and was allowed to re- 
main on the rolls. If the courts can 
go that far, then voters who were not 
qualified could have their names placed 
on the rolls. However, I have stated the 
basis of the Louisiana case decision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Dol correctly under- 
stand the Senator to ask whether new 
legislation is needed? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; does 
the Senator from Illinois believe that 
the decision in the Louisiana case shows 
that the names of various unqualified 
persons can be placed on the rolls, as 
a result of the filing of a suit by a 
U.S. attorney, and thereafter the 
names of thousands of unqualified per- 
sons could be placed on the rolls, even 
though there might be no basis what- 
ever for having their names placed on 
the rolls except that other unqualified 
voters are on the rolls. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Louisiana is 
falling into error in that respect. I 
have not been arguing for the regis- 
tration of unqualified voters. 

I am urging the adoption of adminis- 
trative procedures, as recommended by 
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the Civil Rights Commission, by which 
large numbers of the qualified voters 
who are now barred may take part in 
our elections without discrimination be- 
cause of race or color. 

In my opinion in the judicial referee 
proposal, the Attorney General is at- 
tempting to provide individual remedies 
for what in effect is a mass disqualifica- 
tion. I doubt that by that method it 
will be possible to provide an adequate 
remedy for the enormous numbers of 
southern Negroes who are disqualified. 

I may say that probably approximately 
1,700,000 Negroes in the South would, 
under northern standards, be entitled to 
be registered and to vote, but they are 
not registered and do not vote. Some of 
that may be due to indifference or to 
inertia. But, notwithstanding all that, 
undoubtedly hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes who are properly qualified are 
not permitted to register and are not 
permitted to vote. 

In that situation, we have a mass 
problem on our hands. It is not like the 
problem involved in an individual law- 
Suit over property or whatnot. Treat- 
ment by medicine dropper will not suf- 
fice in this instance. This problem must 
be approached and dealt with on a 
wholesale scale. And the process of 
registration to vote is basically an ad- 
ministrative, not a judicial one. That is 
the entire burden of the argument I have 
made thus far, and which I shall try 
to continue to make—although very im- 
perfectly—in the next few minutes, if 
my good friend, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, will permit me to proceed, and will 
not get the Recorp muddied up with 
all these legal sideshows. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, Mr. President; I 
knew that request was coming; and I 
love my friend, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, so much that I am willing to put 
myself at a disadvantage, insofar as 
the Recorp is concerned, by yielding to 
him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I point 
out to my good friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, that the Louisiana case was a 
wholesale case; it was not a case of say- 
ing that out of a certain number of} 
colored persons who had been chal- 
lenged, at least half of them were quali- 
fied. In that case 1,377 had been chal- 
lenged, and the entire 1,377 had a case 
filed in their behalf; and every one of 
them—not two-thirds of them, but all 
of them—were placed back on the rolls 
by means of a single mass action. If 
that could be done with regard to all 
those who have been challenged, cer- 
tainly it could be done with regard to 
all who had applied to be registered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, I think the 
Court's decision does prove that the con- 
stitutionality of the procedure which we 
recommend would be undoubted. I 
think it proves that beyond question. 

I do not know that it is worthwhile 
to pursue this matter much further. I 
simply say that I think the process of 
registering persons who had not pre- 
viously been registered is different from 
the process of reregistering and placing 
back on the rolls persons who previously 
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had been registered, but whose names 
had been eliminated from the rolls as a 
result of discriminatory challenges. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What would 
be the difference, from a legal or from 
a theoretical point of view, between the 
statement of a judge that “Here are 
1,500 people who have applied to register, 
but whose names have not been put on 
the rolls, and I order the registrars to 
put them on the rolls’ and the statement 
of a judge that “Here are 1,377 persons 
whose registration has been challenged, 
and I have looked at samples, and I am 
convinced that the challengers discrim- 
inated against them so I order that the 
names of all of them be put back on the 
rolls.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, if I may make 
a reply somewhat in anticipation of the 
argument I shall present, let me savy that 
I think the record in that case would 
show that the 1,350 were previously quali- 
fied. But the trouble comes when a new 
applicant is required to prove not only 
that he is qualified, but also that he has 
been discriminated against and has a 
long series of hearings and appeals be- 
fore State officials, referees and courts to 
look forward to. That is one of the ob- 
jections I shall make, and one which I 
do make, to the Rogers-Dirksen-McCul- 
loch bill, which, if we are not properly 
informed about it we are likely to have 
jammed down our throats. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor will yield, in the Louisiana case, the 
Government did not prove that anybody 
was qualified. It proved only they had 
been subject to discrimination. The 
holding was that, even if not qualified, 
they must be placed on the rolls if they 
were subject to discrimination. Ido not 
see how anybody could ask for any more 
than that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Myr. President. will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Isit not a fact that what 
we are trying to get at is the situation 
where persons do not get on the rolls so 
that they are in a position where they 
can be stricken off, but they are not 
on the rolls because they are afraid to 
come to a registrar, or because there is 
no registrar, as indeed we found in the 
Alabama case, where the registrars re- 
signed? Is it not a fact also—and I 
have heard the Senator from Louisiana 
make this argument before—that it is 
his interpretation of the Louisiana de- 
cision that these people were not quali- 
fied, but were put on the rolls only be- 
cause they were discriminated against? 
The rationale of the Louisiana decision, 
according to what the court said, was 
that it accepted the fact that these peo- 
ple were qualified under Louisiana law, 
and therefore, under the Constitution, 
whether it Le under Federal law or State 
law, they could not be registered other- 
wise. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
I was kind enough to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, will he be kind 
enough to let me continue? Does he 
wish to speak about the Louisiana case 
ad nauseam? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I dislike to 
have the law misstated. If the Senator 
will read the district court decision— 
after all, the Supreme Court decision 
said practically nothing about the case 
except that it was confirmed—and if the 
Senator will read the briefs on both 
sides, he will learn that the State of 
Louisiana and the Justice Department 
both recognized there were technical de- 
fects in the application. The State con- 
tended that if the applicants were not 
otherwise qualified, they could not be 
placed on the rolls; and that position 
was not sustained. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank my friend. 
OBSTACLES ARE NUMEROUS UNDER REFEREE 
PROPOSALS 

May I now indicate the successive 
hurdles which are set up under the 
Dirksen bill, and the McCulloch bill in 
the House, which would make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the Negroes to get 
registered and to vote. 

First, the court must make a judicial 
finding that in a given area or election 
district there is a prevailing pattern or 
practice of discrimination. That provi- 
sion is clearly stated. This judicial 
process would rest upon a complaint 
filed by the Attorney General under the 
authority of the 1957 act, and then 
there would have to be an investigation 
and a full trial with very substantial 
difficulties in presenting the essential 
proofs renuired for the findings. 

Such a procedure would be extremely 
time consuming. 

So we start off with a :cod deal of time 
taken up before we can even have a find- 
ing judicially, that a pattern of discrimi- 
nation or practice of discrimination 
exists. 

After that patiern or practice has been 
found, the district court may appoint a 
referee whose powers are similar to those 
of a master in chancery. But I should 
like to point out that the phrase used is 
that “He may” appoint a referee. Even 
after he has found a pattern or practice 
of discrimination to exist, he is not com- 
pelled to appoint a referee. It is op- 
tional upon the judge’s part. 

Then, however, the applicant musi go 
to the local registration board and be 
turned down by that board or prevented 
from registering before he can apply to 
the referee. 

I should like to point out that it would 
take pretty stouthearted Negroes to go 
before white registration boards and ap- 
ply day after day, in many cases stand 
in line for long hours, and be subjected 
to humiliating questions, and possibly 
actually incur physical and economic 
danger. 

And yet the Rogers-Dirksen-McCul- 
loch proposal requires that every Negro 
in the South wishing to avail himself of 
the offered remedy would have to appear 
before the local voting registrar, how- 
ever antagonistic that registrar might 
be, however unapproachable, however 
insulting, however threatening, however 
dangerous that official might be, or the 
groups about him, to the certain knowl- 
edge of the individual Negro, and apply 
to register to vote; and only after he had 
been turned down could he then apply to 


the referee for relief, 
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When he goes to the referee, he must 
then show two things: First, that he is 
qualified; namely, that he meets the lit- 
eracy tests or other qualifications which 
the State imposes. I suppose there can 
be no quarrel about such a requirement, 
because we do not want anyone regis- 
tered who cannot meet the tests on the 
same terms as are imposed on the white 
population. I want to emphasize that— 
not more severe terms, but the same 
terms. But he must also prove that he 
was deprived of the opportunity to reg- 
ister to vote or otherwise to qualify to 
vote in any election or that he was found 
by State officials not qualified to regis- _ 
ter or to vote in any election. 

In other words, he must not only prove 
that he was qualified, but also that he 
applied to the local officials and was dis- 
criminated against. He must prove this 
to the referee; and the local officials— 
under the present Dirksen proposal, sec- 
tion 7—can object and offer proof to the 
contrary. 

We know the subtle ways in which the 
runaround can be administered. The 
Tuskegee case is replete with the meth- 
ods by which this can be done—limited 
hours of registration, absence of regis- 
trars, a long period of time taken to ask 
a whole battery of questions which I 
said previously would have challenged 
the ingenuity of Charles Van Doren, but 
perhaps I should modify that statement 
and say now, challenge the ingenuity 
even of the Parliamentarian of this 
body. - 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, will the 
Senator tell me where that situation 
exists in which fantastic questions are 
asked? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It exists throughout 
the State of Alabama. The evidence is 
replete with instances which show that 
it exists in Alabama, at least, and I think 
in other parts of the South. Such ques- 
tions were asked in North Carolina. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That same 
implication was made by the Commis- 
sion about the State of Louisiana. The 
situation in Louisiana is that a person 
does not have to understand everything 
that is in the law, but he must be able 
to understand something in the law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The questions they 
pick out for the Negroes, however, tend 
to be much more difficult than the ques- 
tions they pick out for the whites. The 
interpretation is that one must answer 
satisfactorily any question that is asked 
of him; and by the choice of the ques- 
tion, a local registrar can disqualify a 
person. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know that 10 percent of the- 
Negroes who are registered in Louisiana, 
more than 17,000 of them, are registered 
as illiterates; because they cannot read 
or write? They are nevertheless upon 
the rolls, on the proposition that if any- 
thing is read to them from the Constitu- 
tion and they can tell what anything 
in the Constitution means they can be 
put on the rolls. 

In other words, a colored man might 
not understand the meaning of the first 
section of the Constitution, but he cer- 
tainly ought to understand the meaning 
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of the 15th amendment, which says a 
person shall not be denied the right to 
vote because of race or color. Thatisa 
simple standard by which it is proposed 
to differentiate between a person who is 
completely mentally incompetent and a 
person who at least has some under- 
standing of what is being said to him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwill say to my good 
friend, I am aware of the fact that the 
standards applied in the State of Louisi- 
ana differ from district to district, de- 
pending upon the political forces which 
dominate. I do not wish to embarrass 
my friend from Louisiana by being too 
particular on this subject. I shall merely 
say that some of the political groups in 
Louisiana are more liberal than others in 
their willingness to register. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana knows what I say is 
true. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If one seeks 
to secure his rights under the 1957 act, 
I am sure any court would hold the 
meaning of the act is that a person must 
be able to understand not the entire 
Constitution, but must be able to under- 
stand something in the Constitution. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Generally the ‘‘some- 
thing” which is asked the Negro appli- 
cant is something extremely difficult to 
answer. In some other cases the local 
registrars will throw up a “‘softie.” In 
some cases a soft ball is thrown to a 
batter so that he can hit it over the 
fence. The Senator knows that can be 
done. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would be 
my interpretation—and I believe this is 
correct—that the person would be en- 
titled to specify that part of the Con- 
stitution he wanted to have read to him. 
If he understood any section—any sec- 
tion—he could be placed on the rolls. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
pointed out that under the proposed 
referee procedure the applicant, after 
prior application to the local registra- 
tion officials, would have to prove to the 
satisfaction of the referee that he was 
qualified to vote according to State 
standards and that he applied to and was 
discriminated against by the local offi- 
cial. He has to prove both. It is not 
enough merely to be qualified. Such a 
person has to prove he applied and was 
discriminated against. 

Only if he can prove the second fact 
will the referee certify him as being en- 
titled to vote. If he cannot prove the 
second fact presumably he will be sent 
back to the local registrar. 

Then there is to be filed the report or 
the opinion of the referee, or the spe- 
cialized master in chancery. 

That matter goes, of course, to the 
district court, and the district court can 
give time—it is cut to 10 days in the 
revised McCulloch version—to the local 
public officials to make a reply. That 
represents a further delay. 

In my judgment, a reading of the 
present draft of the referee plan seems 
to indicate that appeals can be taken on 
matters of fact as well as on matters of 
law. In the McCulloch draft, which 
has still not been adopted by the House, 
according to my information, this would 
be appreciably modified, and the finding 
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of the referee that the man is qualified 
and the statement of fact that the man 
has been discriminated against, by the 
referee, are to be accepted as prima facie 
evidence. But even the revised McCul- 
loch draft provides that a memorandum 
on the law can be submitted to the dis- 
trict court. If a memorandum on the 
law is submitted, then arguments on the 
law can be entertained. That will mean 
a further delay. 

I do not wish to reflect upon my legal 
brethren. I observe that nearly every- 
one in the Chamber is a lawyer. I hope 
my colleagues will not think I am reflect- 
ing on their profession when I say that 
I have never known a group of men more 
expert in ability to delay proceedings by 
interminable argument and _ appeal. 
The law has become a vehicle not for 
action, but for delay, in large part. A 
large part of the ingenuity of the legal 
profession is devoted to delay and obfus- 
cation. So this will mean still further 
delay. 

I have always understood that the 
decisions of the district court are subject 
to appeal to the court of appeals and 
from that court to the Supreme Court. 
I do not see any provision in the Dirksen 
amendment or in the McCulloch bill 
which would curtail this right of appeal 
through the judicial system. 

It is true that the U.S. Supreme Court 
took the Georgia case and the Louisiana 
case directly from the district courts and 
bypassed the circuit court, but those 
were exceptional cases. The Court was 
anxious to give a quick verdict. If the 
Court had hundreds and thousands of 
cases, it could not bypass the circuit 
courts in such a way. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr.DOUGLAS. Iryield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator not realize that once a case is 
decided and the point of law is settled the 
Court is not likely even to hear the ap- 
peal? If the case does not present a 
new issue or a new point of law, the 
Court is not likely even to hear an ap- 
peal from the district court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator can de- 
pend upon that frail reed for support 
if he wishes, but I think he will find, if 
we can consider the school cases to be 
any precedent, that the decisions of the 
district courts will be appealed all the 
way. The defense of those cases has 
been financed by the localities out of 
local tax money and State tax money. 
Where there is massive resistance to the 
granting of constitutional rights, I think 
we will have massive resistance applied 
to the judicial process without stint or 
limit. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Once the 
district court has made a decision on a 
point of law it is settled. For example, 
if there were a question involving the 
constitutionality of the act, if the act 
were held to be constitutional then the 
Supreme Court would not be likely to 
hear an appeal involving constitution- 
ality of the act. If the case involves the 
same principle of law which the Court 
already has had before it on an appeal, 
ordinarily the Court would not allow an 
additional appeal on another case. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The ingenuity of 
lawyers in distinguishing one case from 
another and in insisting that new points 
of law are involved is tremendous. The 
fact is that there is not precise uniform- 
ity between cases, and I think the south- 
ern lawyers, who are extremely able and 
good lawyers, as the southern soldiers 
are good fighters, will be able to spin 
out appeals in great quantity. Indeed, 
we may even see special courses given on 
ways to defeat the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 and the voting rights bill of 1960. 
It will become a very interesting subject 
for legal study. 

As a matter of fact, probably the elec- 
tion will be over and done with before 
even the district court will have finished 
its consideration of the matter. Time 
moves on these things. If the period 
between registration and election is rel- 
atively brief, as it frequently is—and as 
it can be made to be—after the election 
the court will hand down a ruling, let 
us say, that the man was qualified, that 
the man was discriminated against, that 
the man should be permitted to vote, but 
by that time the election may well be 
over. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to fin- 
ish, if I may, and then I will yield. 

Then in the next registration period 
the same process would have to be re- 
peated. 

The applicant must go again to the 
local registration officer, and in all prob- 
ability be turned down. He must go at 
the proper registration periods, during 
the proper hours, and observe the local 
rules and amenities. 

Then he must go to the referee ap- 
pointed by the district court, to prove 
that he is qualified, and prove that he 
was discriminated against. 

The report must then be taken again 
from the referee to the district court. 

And appeals may be taken from the 
district court to the higher courts. 

This process can go on, and the second 
election will go by. 

It is like the old game of Parchesi, or 
Going to Jerusalem, except that the 
Pilgrim will always strike a space where 
he is ordered to go back to the very be- 
ginning. The law will have provided an 
illusory, inadequate, false remedy for 
an existing evil. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. I do not wish to be taken 
off my feet. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Am I to understand 
that the Senator from Illinois has de- 
vised a plan whereby an aggrieved party 
could not go to court? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no. 
to court. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What would be the 
difference? Has he not considered the 
possibility that if we follow his assump- 
tion smart southern lawyers might be 
able to obtain delays under both the plan 
the Senator is suggesting, as well as 
under present laws? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is needed, as 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] has pointed out again and again, 
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is a method of mass registration—by 
simple administrative procedures—to 
meet mass disqualification. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just a moment. 

Appeals may be taken. The voters can 
be challenged; but the ballots can be 
sequestered and put in envelopes; and 
the contested points of law can be de- 
cided after the election. 

That is the provision in the so-called 
Hennings bill, which is shortly to be 
introduced. In all fairness, I must say 
that there is some approach to it in the 
revised McCulloch draft. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say to my 
good friend from Illinois that we have 
such a provision in Louisiana law. 
Under conditions of existing Louisiana 
law, if a sufficient number of ballots 
have been challenged so that they might 
have an affect on the outcome of an elec- 
tion, then after it has been determined 
that the challenges are bona fide, then 
the entire election must be declared null 
and void and a new election ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In all his research, has the Senator ever 
found a case in South Carolina in which 
a prospective voter, white or colored, 
was not registered when he should have 
been registered? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. The only time I spent 
in South Carolina was as a “boot” at 
Parris Island, and as a somewhat over- 
age Marine who was trying to get over- 
seas, but was being held back. I was 
really so busy with the drill and the 
work at Parris Island that I did not 
have an opportunity for deep personal 
acquaintanceship with all the details of 
South Carolina election procedures. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Did the Senator read the testimony of 
the Attorney General this year? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes; I did. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There was only one case in which such 
an allegation was made, and when it 
was investigated it was discovered that 
there was nothing to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I refer the Senator 
to some voting registration figures from 
South Carolina, to be found at page 47 
of the report of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Commission said there were 47 coun- 
ties in South Carolina, when there are 
only 46. I think the Commission has 
colonies confused with counties. We 
have one nudist colony down there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is not a mem- 
ber of that colony. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It fits into this organization. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam sure the Senator 
from South Carolina is not a member of 
the nudist colony. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Not at the present time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend from 
South Carolina asked for material from 
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South Carolina. I refer him to page 57 
of the report of the Commission, where 
it appears that there was one county in 
which there were 2,625 nonwhites— 
meaning Negroes—but none registered. 
There were six counties in which less 
than 5 percent were registered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is there any evidence that anyone tried 
to register in South Carolina and was 
not allowed to register? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It requires superhu- 
man courage, in many places, for those 
folks to try to register. The Senator 
knows that perfectly well. All the 
massed power of the community and the 
law is against them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
No 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The requirement that 
poor individuals must prove to be heroes 
before their rights are recognized is an 
altogether excessive demand, which the 
Senator from South Carolina would not 
apply in other branches of life, because 
he is a decent individual. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I do not want to see South Carolina ac- 
cused of something of which it is nct 
guilty, so far as registration is con- 
cerned. Witnesses came before my com- 
mittee and testified that 200,000 Ne- 
groes were able to vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that in the 
past the Senator from South Carolina 
has profited from their votes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
At times I may have profited, and at 
other times I may not have profited. 
Some of them voted for me and some 
voted against me. I have never tried to 
obtain their votes as a bloc. Neither 
have I kept any of them from voting. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 





I yield for a question. 


Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator mentioned a county in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I mentioned a 


county in South Carolina where there 
were 2,625 nonwhites, meaning Negroes, 
but none was registered. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Let us take that 
county. Did the Civil Rights Commis- 


sion investigate that county? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe it did, or it 
obtained registration figures. Are not 
the registration figures separated by race 
in South Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They were not until recent years, when 
people began talking so much about the 
subject. We separated the figures by 
race to show that colored people were 
being registered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the state- 
ment of the Civil Rights Commission 
was based on Official figures. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If there was mass 
discrimination, as alleged by the Senator 
from Illinois, why did not the Attorney 
General of the United States file a suit? 
He had the Civil Rights Division of the 
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Department of Justice at his disposal. 
He had the entire Republican organiza- 
tion at his disposal. He had the Civil 
Rights Commission at his disposal. 
There were available the Civil Rights Di- 
vision in the Department of Justice and 
the Civil Rights Commission, with its 


reports. If the Senator is correct, why 
was not a suit filed? There is adequate 
law. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not here to de- 
fend the Attorney General. I stated ear- 
lier that in my judgment he has not 
adequately used the powers which he 
already possessed under the 1957 act. I 
think in many ways he was delinquent 
in his duty. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not think he 
has been delinquent. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator is mistaken. I think 
there is not the mass discrimination of 
which the Senator speaks. Perhaps Iam 
wrong. Perhaps the Attorney General 
is right. I donot know. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Mississippi is one of the blandest and 
most pleasant men one could possibly 
imagine. I like him very much. But 
when he says there is no mass discrimi- 
nation, when there are many counties 
in his own State in which no Negroes 
are registered—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. All right—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Wait a moment. I 
wish to reply to the Senator. There are 
many counties in his own State in which 
the majority of the population consists 
of Negroes, and no Negroes are regiS- 
tered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is the first 
mistake. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is not a mis- 
take at all. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator said 
the majority of the State’s population 
was colored. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I am referring 
to the county population. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And yet not a single 
Negro is registered in some counties. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know of 
that. The Senator knows facts that I 
do not know. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean to say that he has lived in Mis- 
sissippi all his life, and that he does not 
know that there are counties where no 
Negroes are registered ? 

Mr. EASTLAND. All right. A thor- 
ough investigation was made by the Civil 
Rights Commission: The distinguished 
Senator voted to confirm the nomina- 
tion of every member of the Commis- 
sion. An investigation was made by the 
Department of Justice. There was only 
one suit filed, in 1 of 82 counties. It was 
dismissed, and the NAACP did not even 
appeal it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Mississippi knows that it is pretty hard 
for a Negro in Mississippi to try to reg- 
ister. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ideny that. I chal- 
lenge the Senator to name one individ- 
ual who has been intimidated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not intimidated. It 
is difficult to prove that they are intim- 
idated, because they are intimidated be- 
fore they start. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Name one. Let us 
deal in facts on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Governor of 
Mississippi, who is a fine man, and who 
agrees with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in this attitude, has said that only 
4 percent of the adult Negroes in Missis- 
sippi are registered. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi say that only 4 percent 
of the Negroes are qualified? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have seen the re- 
sults in several States, including the 
Senator’s State of Illinois, which is rep- 
resented in the House of Representatives 
by Negroes. In their districts only a 
small number of Negro votes were cast. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is sometimes 
true—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Wait a moment. 
The Senator is not permitting me to fin- 
ish. There is no attempt to discriminate 
against anyone. Everyone who is quali- 
fied votes; as a rule, everyone votes who 
desires to vote. The figures are proven 
in the Senator’s State in the districts 
which are represented by a Negro Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my good 
friend that it is true, unfortunately, 
there may be a certain degree of indif- 
ference among Negro people about reg- 
istering and _ voting. That is true. 
Where they have full opportunity to reg- 
ister to vote, as in Illinois, they do not 
take full advantage of it. That is true. 

However, as the Civil Rights Com- 
mission says, that is not enough to ex- 
plain the fact that there are 16 counties 
in the South where the Negroes form a 
majority of the population and where 
not a single Negro is registered; that 
there are 57 counties where Negroes 
form a very large proportion of the pop- 
ulation, having a total population, I be- 
lieve, of something like 220,000, and 
where not a single Negro is registered: 
that there are 49 counties where Negroes 
form a majority of the population but 
there are only about 1 to 5 percent reg- 
istered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those figures cannot 
be explained away entirely by the alle- 
gation of indifference or lack of qualifi- 
cation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that some 13 
of those counties are in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator shows 
that he is inaccurate when he says that 
13 of the 16 counties are in Mississippi. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I was speaking 
of the various groups of counties. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator voted 
to give the Department of Justice the 
right to file suits in those cases, did he 
not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On voting rights; yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. They have the FBI 
at their disposal to make determinations. 
Does the Senator know of an investigat- 
ing agency anywhere in the world which 
is more powerful than the FBI? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will answer that 


question by repeating a story about St. 
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Augustine. When Augustine was a 
pagan, before he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, he was on the seashore one day, 
and there met a little child who was 
trying to bail up the ocean with a pint 
dipper. St. Augustine asked him what 
he was trying to do; that it was impos- 
sible for the child to dip up the ocean. 
The child replied, “It is just as possible 
for me to bail up the ocean with a pint 
dipper as it is for you, with your finite 
knowledge, to comprehend the mysteries 
of the Almighty.” 

I would say that, effective as the FBI 
is, for it to try to remedy the mass dis- 
enfranchisement in the South would be 
like trying to bail up the Atlantic Ocean 
with a pint dipper. What we need to do 
is to find an effective administrative 
remedy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is 
jumping to another question. We were 
discussing the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was trying to draw 
an analogy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on the question of 
Mississippi? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Civil Rights 
Commission and the FBI could come up 
with only one suit in Mississippi, and they 
lost that and did not appeal it. This is 
the question I am asking the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am tempted to call 
attention to a play by Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am asking the 
Senator a question, and I have been 
leading up to it. If there was this great 
mass discrimination which the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois alleges 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 
can yield only for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. He has yielded to 
me for a question. My question is this. 
If there is this mass discrimination which 
the Senator from Illinois has mentioned, 
it appears that the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation certainly should be able to find it. 
They have not found it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are dealing with 
facts, not generalities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know that 
the Department of Justice has been try- 
ing as hard as it should in this matter. 
I have stated that I am not arguing for 
or attempting to excuse the Attorney 
General. I believe he has been delin- 
quent in his duties. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The facts are that 
he has been diligent in his duty and he 
has not found anything wrong in 
Mississippi. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iryield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is it not 
a fact that, so far as the Attorney Gen- 
eral is concerned, he has started only 
four cases; and is it not a fact also that, 
as I explained on the floor of the Senate 
on February 27, or, at least, as I tried 
to give to the Senate the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s explanation for starting only four 
cases, it is because it took him so long 
to get his people confirmed—7 or 8 
months to get confirmed the man who 
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is in charge of that division—and be- 
cause he had first to demonstrate the 
constitutionality of the act, which has 
been done only recently, and because it 
does take time to get a department work- 
ing under a newly created act; and is it 
not also a fact that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission—I am asking the question of 
the Senator from Illinois—at pages 58 
to 62, inclusive, specifically relating to 
investigations in the State of Mississippi, 
to which the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi has referred, finds, at page 
58: “Racial disparities in voting appear 
to be wider in Mississippi than in any 
other State’? And is it a fact also that 
in the same report of the Civil Rights 
Commission, at page 60, the Civil Rights 
Commission describes an actual case 
which occurred in Leflore County; and 
that this relates to the question asked 
by the Senator from Mississippi as to 
whether anyone had been prevented 
from registering in Mississippi? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is the case of a 
Negro Army veteran. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of a discharged Army 
veteran, a technical sergeant. Is it not 
a fact that the Commission describes 
this case as follows: 

One Negro Army veteran discharged as a 
technical sergeant, reported that he went 
to the courthouse and was asked by a fe- 
male clerk what he wanted. “I want to 
register,” he said. “To register for the 
Army?” she asked. When he assured her 
he wanted to register to vote, she told him 
she didn’t have time because the court was 
meeting. She did, however, have him write 
his name and address on a slip of paper. Less 
than half an hour after his return home, 
two white men came to his door and asked 
him why he had tried to register. He replied 
that it was his duty. They told him that 
he was just trying to stir up trouble and 
advised him not to go back. He did return 
a week later, and again was told by the same 
clerk that she was busy. Fearful of reprisals, 
he stopped trying. 


Is it not a fact that that is the finding 
of the Commission? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have the regular order? I have not 
interrupted the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. He is not asking a 
question. He is making a speech. I call 
for the regular order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have yielded to the 
Senator from New York for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
regular order is requested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have 
chance to reply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has been yielded 
to by the Senator from Illinois for a 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My reply is that the 
Senator from New York has correctly 
read the passage from the civil rights 
report at page 60. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will yield 
for a further question, I should like to 
ask him whether it is not a fact, also, 
that the Civil Rights Commission has 
found, at page 138 of its report, the 
following: 

The Commission finds that the lack of an 
affirmative duty to constitute boards of 
registrars, or failure to discharge or enforce 
such duty under State law, and the failure 
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of such boards to function on particular oc- 
casions or for long periods of time, or to 
restrict periods of function to such limited 
periods of time as to make it impossible 
for most citizens to register, are devices by 
which the right to vote is denied to citizens 
of the United States by reason of their race 
or color. It further finds that such failure 
to act is arbitrary, capricious, and without 
legal cause or jus‘ification. 


Is it not also a fact, finally, that these 
findings, which are the conclusion of the 
Commission, tie directly to such cases 
as the one I have cited at page 60 of 
the report? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New York is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am always glad to 
yield and to be obliging to my good 
friend from Mississippi, with whom I 
disagree on most questions, but with 
whom I have managed to maintain a 
very pleasant personal relationship, 
largely due to his charity. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In fact, we are per- 
sonal friends, but we disagree because 
my distinguished friend is wrong. 
{Laughter.] 

The Senator from New York has de- 
scribed the condition in Leflore County, 
Miss. If what he has said is true, why 
did not the Attorney General of the 
United States, with the FBI behind him, 
develop the facts and bring suit? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ask the Attorney 
General; do not ask me. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The answer is, I 
believe, that the statement of the Civil 
Rights Commission is incorrect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it was prob- 
ably delinquency of duty on the part 
of the Attorney General. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How long has the 
right to bring voting rights suits in this 
country existed? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By Government in- 
junction suits, since 1957. Other rem- 
edies date farther back. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And how long be- 
fore that? For 90 years. How long 
have the Republicans been in control of 
the White House? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since 1953. 

Mr. EASTLAND. They have had the 
legal authority. Why have they not 
brought suits? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The answer is that 
the conditions which warrant it do not 
exist. They have done their duty. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is not the an- 
swer at all. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is the answer. 
The distinguished Senator from Illinois 
knows that the Attorney General of the 
United States has had the legal author- 
ity. He has the strongest and the most 
powerful investigative body in the world 
at his disposal—the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Had the condition which 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Jav- 
ITs] described actually existed, it was 
the solemn duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring suit. The fact that he has 
not done so shows that the Civil Rights 
Commission was wrong. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I reply to that 
statement? 


Mr. EASTLAND. Oh, certainly. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. It is possible that 
the Attorney General has not acted, but 
I have a possible explanation. He 
knows that the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi is chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and pos- 
sibly, wanting to have the nominations 
of some judges confirmed by that com- 
mittee, he did not want to antagonize 
the Senator from Mississippi; therefore, 
he soft-pedaled civil rights. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the Attor- 
ney General has been entirely too dil- 
igent, according to what the facts in 
the South justify. 

But here was an investigative body, 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. If what they 
found in Leflore County, Miss., was true, 
why were not the facts developed and a 
suit brought? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. AsTI say, possibly the 
Attorney General was intimidated by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral had listened to me, he would have 
been a better Attorney General. The 
fact is that the Attorney General has 
never listened to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If he had, I am cer- 
tain that he would have been a more 
delinquent Attorney General. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; he would have 
been a better Attorney General; but he 
has not listened to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from [Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is always interest- 
ing when I stand between the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from 
Mississippi. I am like a weak bull in a 
Spanish bullring, with the famous mat- 
adors closing in for the kill, because 
these Senators are not mere picadors; 
they are matadors. I am really in the 
big leagues, with the matadors closing 
in. I may be like a bull in a china shop, 
but I am ready to take them on. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Illinois knows well that he can 
make a good case any time he has the 
facts to make such a case. 

Is it not true, as was developed in the 
Louisiana case, that the Commission was 
taking affidavits, but then they would 
not permit any of the persons against 
whom the affidavits were-directed to 
cross-examine or test the veracity of any 
of those statements? For example, does 
the Senator from Illinois not know that 
in one of the Louisiana cases—and that 
case is before the Supreme Court now— 
the registrars felt that before they sub- 
mitted themselves to subpenas, to exam- 
ination, and to investigation, they had 
the right to know what they were 
charged with doing, but that the Com- 
mission would never permit even one of 
the affidavits to be examined? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not familiar 
with all the details of the procedure in 
the Louisiana case. I do not propose to 
retry the Louisiana suit. 

I am saying that there is wholesale 
discrimination against Negroes in the 
South in the matter of voting, a practice 
which needs to be remedied, and that 
the referee method, which is what I am 
trying to get at, inevitably subjects the 
applicant to the pressures of the local 
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community. It involves a case-by-case 

judicial treatment, which is inadequate 

to deal with the evil which we seek to 

remedy. 

SIMPLE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE FOR MASS 
REGISTRATION IS NECESSARY 

This is the whole burden of what Iam 
trying to maintain. There should be a 
system of Federal registrars which will 
permit mass registration according to 
standards which the States have estab- 
lished, but which are applied by Federal 
officials, chosen, it is true, from the lo- 
cality; and although legal appeals should 
be allowed, the facts should not have to 
be reargued. 

Finally, judicial review should take 
place after the election; and only if the 
voter has then been adjudged to be dis- 
qualified is the vote to be torn up and 
not counted; whereas if the voter is qual- 
ified, then the envelope can be unsealed 
and the vote put in the box and counted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know whether the allegation 
concerning Mississippi, to which he has 
referred, is a sort of unverified thing 
which the committee accepted and used 
without permitting anyone to cross- 
examine to determine the correctness or 
honesty of it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Commis- 
sion went into Louisiana and tried to 
hold hearings, but they were served with 
an injunction to restrain them and to 
prevent them from proceeding. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Illinois not know that a 
Federal court issued the injunction, and 
the basis for its issuance was that a per- 
son who is charged with wrongdoing is 
entitled to know what he is charged with 
and has the right to confront his accuser 
and the right to confront adverse testi- 
mony against him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana not know that six mem- 
bers of the Commission, three southern- 
ers and three northerners, fairminded, 
conservative gentlemen, would certainly 
have accorded full individual rights to 
those with whose cases they were deal- 
ing? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator from Illinois, if he were the 
subject of investigation, upon the sug- 
gestion that he was guilty of wrong- 
doing in violation of law, and subject to 
criminal penalties, not feel that he was 
entitled to know what he charges were 
and that he should have the right to 
face his accusers and to cross-examine 
adverse testimony? Does he not know 
that the Administrative Procedure Act 
requires that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the first place, 
this was not a judicial proceeding; it 
was a proceeding somewhat similar to 
those conducted by Senate committees. 
I believe that persons who testify before 
Senate committees and who are ad- 
versely reflected upon should have the 
right to counsel and should have the 
right to make a statement in advance. 
On one investigative committee which I 
directed, I granted those rights. I think 
that should be the common procedure. 
But I am certain that the members of 
the committee would not have denied 
these rights to individuals. 
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What the officials of Louisiana ob- 
jected to was the action of this Com- 
mission in showing up mass disqualifica- 
tion which the white citizens councils 
had put into effect. The councils did 
not want the facts revealed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to set the Senator from Illinois straight 
on that, because he has made a great 
misstatement. Much of the findings in 
the report is based on affidavits which 
can be proved to be completely false, but 
they were never proved to be false be- 
cause the Commission would never let 
those whom they were investigating have 
the chance to examine the affidavits and 
to cross-examine those who made the 
allegations against them or to disprove 
the statements which were made. That 
case is before the Supreme Court now. 
Does the Senator from Illinois not know 
that? 

The Commission made inferences on 
the basis of unverified affidavits and held 
persons up to scorn and opprobrium. It 
brought them in without giving them a 
chance to defend themselves. They were 
not told of what they were accused or 
why they were being investigated, in 
order that they might reply and cross- 
examine the adverse testimony to them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has made a case for the offi- 
cials who are accused. 

What does he think about the persons 
who have summoned up their courage 
to make such affidavits? He knows that 
if they were subjected to cross-examina- 
tion by the officials of Louisiana, they 
would have great difficulty in standing 
up in the face of that pressure. The 
Senator from Louisiana is demanding 
the legal right of the strong to endanger 
the weak. This would be a travesty on 
justice. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is not 
correct. To prove the inaccuracy of that 
statement, 160,000 Negroes have regis- 
tered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the past. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Illinois himself voted for a law 
which provides that any white man who 
discriminate against a colored man by 
denying him his rights can be tried be- 
fore a judge without a jury, and sent to 
jail without a jury trial. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Senator also 
knows that it is the declared purpose of 
the white citizens council to reduce the 
number of Negro registrants from the 
previous number of 130,000 to approxi- 
mately 13,000, or to make a reduction to 
one-tenth of the former number. The 
Senator from Louisiana certainly knows 
that; does he not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
the Senator—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that not true? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask 
the Senator—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 


Well, does 


Yes; and 


may I ask the Senator from Illinois a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well; I yield for 
a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me ask 
the Senator from Illinois whether he 
knows that when he asked that question 
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he completely misrepresented what hap- 
pened, because while the effort to re- 
duce the number of Negro registrants 
was being made, instead of Negro regis- 
tration being reduced from 130,000 to 
13,000, it increased from 130,000 to 
160,000 during that period. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well that is proof 
that they have a good deal of courage. 

But I say that in the regions where 
the white citizens councils were su- 
preme, they did try to reduce the regis- 
tration to approximately one-tenth of 
the former number. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. However, let 
me inform the Senator, the facts show 
that during that period the registration 
of Negroes increased approximately 20 
percent—from 130,000 to 160,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not have those 
facts. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did not the 
Senator from Illinois hear those facts 
stated a number of times for the RECORD? 
I spoke for about 9 hours, and stated 
those facts for the REcorD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senators from 
south of the Mason-Dixon line talked 
24 hours a day, for about 7 days, and 
constantly had quorum calls; one night 
there were quorum calls every hour on 
the hour. I believe that during those 
7 days I averaged approximately 215 
hours of sleep a night. I tried to read 
the Recorp, but I was not able to read 
every word in the Recorp; and evidently 
I missed the statement to which the 
Senator from Louisiana now refers— 
namely, that Negro registration in Lou- 
isiana increased from 130,000 to 160,000. 
I have never known my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, to tell an untruth, 
so I will not brand that as an untruth. 
In fact I will say it probably is true. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will say 
that that statement was made by me, 
not only once, and not only in the course 
of one speech, but at least 4 or 5 times 
in the course of several speeches. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CANNON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, Mr. President; 
I am glad to have a question come from 
a friendly source. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. Will not the Senator 
from Illinois agree with me that it is not 
very material whether the number cf 
Negroes registered in Louisiana in- 
creased, if in certain parts of Louisiana 
there were obvious and clear cases in 
which the number of registered Negroes 
had been drastically decreased? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 
Illinois will yield further, let me ask 
whether he is familiar with the first 
paragraph of the opinion of the out- 
standing and _ distinguished Federal 
Judge Wright, of the U.S. District Court 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana, who 
stated in the opening paragraph of his 
opinion. 

In the spring of 1959 the Citizens Coun- 
cil, professing a purpose to purge the regis- 
tration rolls of Washington Parish, La., of 
all persons illegally registered, succeeded in 
disenfranchising 89 percent of the Negro 
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voters of the parish and .07 percent of the 
white. The United States in this action 
charges that this profession of high purpose 
was a fraud designed to deny Negro citi- 
zens of a right to vote. Made defendants 
and charged with conspiring with the Citi- 
zens Council are several members of the 
council and the registrar of voters for Wash- 
ington Parish. 


Is my friend, the Senator from Illinois, 
familiar with that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I read that: and 
the finding of the judge was upheld. 

Mr. CLARK. It was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is right. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In just a minute. 

I believe that my good friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana, would not ques- 
tion the integrity or the good faith of 
that eminent judge, would he? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Illinois not know that, in 
the very case from which the Senator 
has been reading, all who were chal- 
lenged—all 1,377—were placed on the 
rolls, regardless of whether they were 
qualified? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me state that 
no arguments will be won by quoting 
from statements made by candidates. 
J. Skelly Wright is a candidate in 
Louisiana, and I know what I am talk- 
ing about. I make this statement as a 
Senator from Mississippi; and I make 
this statement on the authority that I 
have as a Senator, and on the basis of 
what I know of conditions in the State 
of Louisiana. Judge Wright wants to be 
a Supreme Court Justice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, there are 
many candidates for various offices who 
are not professed candidates. Of course, 
one’s motives can always be impugned 
by charging that he is a secret candi- 
date. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; he is a candi- 
date; and I point out that an argument 
will not be won by quoting a candidate 
for high office. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi have endorsed him for appointment 
to the Supreme Court? [Laughter.| 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
answer to the question of the Senator 
from Illinois, so far as I am concerned, 
is that I am in a quasi-judicial position. 
If Judge Wright is nominated, we have 
to consider the nomination, and I have 
to give him a square deal. So I can- 
not say anything. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All I can say is that 
if he is appointed to the Supreme Bench, 
then, in view of the present composition 
of the Judiciary Committee, he is going 
to have a very rough time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Iryield. 
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Mr. CLARK. I assure the Senator 
from Illinois that this will be a question. 

No one has wished to question the 
right of the Senator from Mississippi 
to stand on the floor of the Senate—and 
I am the last who would question his 
right to do so—and state that a certain 
Federal district judge is a candidate for 
appointment to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But does it not occur to 
the Senator from Illinois that when that 
statement is made, the evidence in sup- 
port of the charge would be of interest 
to the colleagues of the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; 
like to hear it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, we will get the 
evidence if the nomination is ever made. 
As I said, I have made that statement 
on my word as a Senator. I believe 
that. I think some of his rulings are 
proof of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
understand the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone] wishes to ask me a question, 
and then the Senator from South Caro- 
lina does. Perhaps I should yield first 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 
After I yield, I should like to make a 
concluding statement and then yield the 
floor. 

I yield first to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not think the Senator from Illinois 
will deny what the chairman of the South 
Carolina Progressive Democratic Organi- 
zation, from Columbia, S.C., had to say 
before the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not acquainted 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
McCray is the head of the South Caro- 
lina Progressive Democratic Organiza- 
tion. He had this to say. I am quoting 
from his testimony given when he was 
before the committee, as appears on page 
568 of part I of the hearings. I asked 
him this question: 

Did you make a statement in 1952 to the 
effect that 100,000 Negroes have voted in the 
election that year? That is the general elec- 
tion, 

Mr. McCray. I probably did, sir. 

Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Well, in order to vote they had to be regis- 
tered, isn’t that right? 

Mr. McCray. Yes, sir; that was in 1952. 


Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
1952. 


Mr. McCray. That, I think, at that time— 
we didn’t have any actual count. 


I depart from reading from the hear- 
ings for a minute to answer something 
that the Senator said a few minutes ago. 
We did not have figures on registration 
Separated as to white and colored up to 
1958. In 1958 all registrations went out. 
That is done every 10 years. It is noth- 
ing new. The people have to reregister. 
Then that registration is good for 
another 10 years. 

I continue reading from the hearings. 
This is McCray speaking: 

We estimated we had between 150,000 and 
200,000 registered voters among Negroes, 


That is a colored man speaking. 


and I should 
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Senator JoHNsTON of South Carolina. 
Isee. Now, then, you don’t have that many 
now? 

Mr. McCray. We have about 60,000 now. 


There had not been an élection since 
1958. He was testifying in 1959. There 
were 60,000 registered in that time. 
There had been no election, and no agi- 
tation to get them enrolled at that time, 
but 60,000 had been enrolled, so McCray 
said. At that time we knew fairly well 
how many colored were registered, be- 
cause after 1958 they were registered by 
race. 

I continue to read from the hear- 
ings: 

Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Well, 
the truth of the matter—the reason you 
don’t have them registered, isn’t it because 
our registration law required reregistration 
in 1958, and you have to be registered 
again? 

Mr. McCray. That is right, at the end of 
1958. The new law became operative April 
1, 1958, I believe. 

Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina. We 
had a lot of people registered, both white 
and colored, duplications, too, at that time, 
I imagine. They moved from one place to 
another, isn’t that true? 

Mr. McCray. It is possible. There were 
a lot in the graveyard at the time, too. 


During those 10 years people had died. 

Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think I was registered in a couple of places 
when I moved from one place to another. 

According to that, there were a good many 
people being registered and voting in South 
Carolina, isn’t that true? 

Mr. McCray. There were 60.000. 


He is speaking of having that many on 
the rolls at that time. 


Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Yes. 
I mean 120,000. 


There were 120,000 when they voted 
in 1952. 

Mr. McCray. Oh, at that time. 

Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina. And 
they will keep registering, you are growing 
every day, isn’t that right? 

Mr. McCray... Well, Senator—— 


Then he goes into a statement and 
tells how they are, so far as they are 
concerned, able to vote. If his testi- 
mony is read, the Senator will see how 
the registrations are building up every 
day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
quoted figures of registrations in South 
Carolina in 1952. I now read from page 


.47 of the report of the Civil Rights 


Commission. I will ask the Senator, if 
he does not have a copy—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
want to tell the Senator that every bit 
of those figures is guesswork. They had 
47 counties instead of 46. Up to that 
time we did not have voters registered 
according to whether they were colored 
or white. Every bit of that information 
is guesswork. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Commission’s 
report, on page 47, shows that in 1950 
there were 390,024 nonwhites of voting 
age. 

In the next paragraph, the report 
states that of the registered voters in 
1958, 57,978 were nonwhite. 

As stated in the next paragraph, the 
number of nonwhites registered in 1958 
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represented only 14.9 percent of the to- 
tal 1950 population of voting age non- 
whites. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just a minute. Ac- 
cording to these figures, not 120,000, not 
60,000, but 58,000 were registered in 
1958, according to the official figures of 
the State, which drew a distinction be- 
tween nonwhites and whites, and the 
latter represented only 15 percent of the 
voting age population of Negroes in 


1950, and probably that percentage had. 


decreased during that time. 

So the Senator was quoting facts per=- 
haps true in 1952, but not in 1958. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is right and he is wrong. 
I am going to show him why he is wrong. 
In April 1958, according to the state- 
ment I read of McCray, registrations 
were cut off after that. There were new 
registrations. When the figures cited 
in the report were used, they were taken 
from the new registrations, and they 
were only 58,000 or 60,000. But those 
new registration figures were used with- 
out telling the people what the actual 
facts were. That is what happened. 

New registrations were started in 
April 1958. The new registration figures 
were obtained and were held up to be 
the true registration figures. The offi- 
cials of South Carolina were not given 
an opportunity to show the true situa- 
tion. No election was held. People 
could vote on the old registrations. The 
new registrations would be good in the 
future. Those new figures were used, 
without giving the public the actual 
facts, which was unfair to South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to point out, 
in regard to the new registration, there 


was an editorial published at about that ~ 


time in the leading paper of South Caro- 
lina, the Charleston News and Courier, 
praising the requirement that racial des- 
ignations be given in registration. The 
editoral stated: 

Those who have no stake in their com- 
munities, who have only limited education 
or who might be herded to the polis should 
not be encouraged. To encourage the unfit 
would be to hurt the cause of good govern- 
ment in South Carolina. The need in South 
Carolina is not for more voters, but for 
better qualified voters. 


I think the implication, though 
guarded, is pretty clear that this is 
meant, in effect, to say Negroes were 
to be discouraged from registering. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe 
the Senator can understand the point 
regarding a State which has periodic 
registration, such as the State of South 
Carolina or the State of Louisiana, The 
registration of all voters expires pe- 
riodically, as a procedure to prevent 
those who have died or moved from the 
State from remaining on the rolls in- 
definitely. The high point in registra- 
tion occurs toward the end of the period 
of registration, 
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For example, in many parishes of 
Louisiana every fourth year the regis- 
tration of most voters expires. That 
being the case, as time progresses more 
people register, and they continue to 
be qualified for 4 years. If one compares 
the beginning of the 4-year period with 
the ending of the 4-year period of regis- 
tration, perhaps there would be a 50 
or 60 percent higher registration at the 
end of the 4-year period than at the 
beginning, after the new registration 
went into effect. 

The Civil Rights Commission made 
the mistake with regard to Louisiana 
of comparing 1956 with 1959. It is true 
that there were fewer colored voters 
registered in 1959 than in 1956, but 
there were also fewer white voters in 
1959 than in 1956, simply because the 
end of the 4-year period and the most 
important elections would be in 1960. 

By the time the registration advances 
to 1960 there are more colored voters 
than there were in 1956, as well as more 
white voters. 

I assume that is the kind of thing to 
which the Senator from South Carolina 
referred in regard to his State. A com- 
parison of the last years of a 10-year 
period of registration with the early 
years of the next 10-year period of regis- 
tration might make it appear that the 
number of registered voters had declined, 
without showing the logical reason. In 
fact, the number of both white and col- 
ored voters would decline in such an 
instance, due to the fact that a com- 
pletely new set of registration books had 
gone into effect in the interim. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, 1952 was 
only 4 years into the 1948-58 period. It 
was not the end of the term. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the South 
Carolina registration expired in 1948, 
the Senator can well understand that 
1958 would be the next high point in the 
registration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yet the number was 
much lower than it was in 1952. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The new 
registration was only 4 years old in 1952. 
A comparison to a previous period in 
which the registration had been going 
on for 10 years to a subsequent 4-year 
registration period would not allow ade- 
quate time for registration to reach the 
high point of a 10-year period. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to conclude, if I may, with 
two points. 

IF THERE ARE NO DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST 
NEGRO VOTERS, PROPOSED LAW WON’T DO ANY 
HARM 
I am really satisfied that people with 

the intelligence of my friend from Lou- 

isiana, of my friend from South Caro- 
lina and of my friend from Mississippi 
cannot seriously argue there is no dis- 
crimination on the matter of Negro vot- 
ing and that the difficulty is that the 

Negroes do not try to vote or are not 

qualified to vote. I do not think they 


are fooling anybody. 

But if they are correct then passage 
of the law would do no harm. 

I do not think there is any discrimi- 
nation in the State of Illinois on the 
ground of race or color, but I am per- 
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fectly willing to have a law passed so 

that if there is discrimination any vot- 

ing officials who practice such discrimi- 
nation can be properly brought to book. 

The Senators from New York are per- 

fectly willing to have that done in their 

State also. 

If, as the Senators from the South 
say, there is no discrimination, no harm 
will be done by passing a law. But we 
know, as reasonable men, that this 
elaborate defense—forgive me for say- 
ing this—is not in fact true. 

If there is discrimination—and I be- 
lieve it is clearly proven—something 
should be done. I think what we put 
into the Recorp in the 1957 debate 
showed there was discrimination at that 
time. I donot want to burden the REc- 
orD again, but if necessary I shall do so. 
The Civil Rights Commission has docu- 
mented the Recorp more thoroughly in 
recent days. 

I have in my hand, Mr. President, a 
study written by Margaret Price en- 
titled, “The Negro and the Ballot in the 
South,” issued by the Southern Re- 
gional Council. In spite of the efforts 
made to discredit that organization it is 
a perfectly reputable organization. 
This article contains the figures, wher- 
ever available, county by county, for the 
entire South. In some cases the figures 
are official figures. In some Cases it is 
material which the Council itself col- 
lected. The figures are not merely the 
1950 population figures, but also the 
1958 figures as given by the Bureau of 
the Census. It is a thorough study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article written by Mar- 
garet Price entitled “The Negro and the 
Ballot in the South,” and accompany- 
ing tables be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

REFEREE PROCEDURE IS NOT ADEQUATE TO MEET 
PROBLEM OF WIDESPREAD DISCRIMINATION 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if 

there is an evil against which we should 
proceed, I hope my argument may have 
demonstrated that the referee method 
would be an inadequate method of deal- 
ing with it. 

It involves tremendous delays; first, in 
obtaining a judicial finding that a pat- 
tern of discrimination exists; and, sec- 
ond, in the requirement that the weak 
Negro must first apply to what is gen- 
erally a hostile white set of registrars, 
that then and only then may he go to 
the referee, where he must prove not 
merely that he was qualified but also 
that he applied and was discriminated 
against. 

Then there are involved further de- 
lays in the review by the district court. 
Even under the most truncated pro- 
cedure these delays would exist. There 
certainly would be more time consumed 
to argue the law, even though the find- 
ing of the referee might be taken as 
correct. There would be further appeals 
from the district court to the circuit 
court. 
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As a matter of fact, in all probability 
the election would be over with by the 
time the judicial process was completed; 
and, in all probability, unless the pro- 
cedure were very carefully guarded, the 
applicant would not be able to vote. 

I know that the recent McCulloch 
draft tries to modify the provisions on 
this point, but when the election is over 
the applicant will have to go back again 
to the very beginning, during the next 
registration period, to start the fight all 
over. 

In other words, with the judicial proc- 
ess of case by case or group by group, 
the procedure would be totally inade- 
quate to deal with the situation. Delays 
would be involved. Excessive pressures 
would exist. An adequate remedy would 
not be available. 

AN ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE To PERMIT 
SIMPLE, LARGE-SCALE REGISTRATIONS OF 
QUALIFIED VOTERS IS ESSENTIAL 
I insist that we must work for a more 

adequate remedy, which will permit ad- 

ministrative officials to register groups 
of people simply and directly. The peo- 
ple should be permitted to vote, subject 
to challenge, with a hearing upon the 
challenge to take place after the elec- 
tion. In the meantime, the challenged 
votes could be sequestered in envelopes. 

Only those voters who were later found 

to be disqualified by the court would have 

their votes, in the envelopes, destroyed, 
so that their votes would not be cast. 

Those who were qualified and permitted 

to vote would then have their ballots 

counted. 

This, I submit, is the simple way to 
deal with this problem. Some form of 
this system should be adopted. 

I warn the country and the Senate 
most solemnly not to allow a false bill 
of goods to be sold to it. We should not 
permit an inadequate voting-rights bill 
passed by the House to be rushed 
through the Senate without adequate 
examination. 

If that were done, the people of the 
country, and particularly the Negro 
population, would find that they had 
been sold a false bill of goods. Their 
faith in our institutions, already some- 
what challenged and somewhat weak- 
ened by the experiences they have had, 
would be still further weakened. 

All over the world people of color 
would say, “This is what is to be ex- 
pected from governments dominated by 
white men.” 

This is a serious matter for national 
security, and, indeed, national survival, 
as well as for justice. 

The referee proposal reminds me of an 
analogy which Abraham Lincoln once 
used. To me it is as thin as the soup 
made from the shadow of a crow that 
has starved to death. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Javits-Douglas voting 
rights amendment to section 3, which I 
now send to the desk, be printed and 
lie on the table, and also that it be 
treated as having been read under rule 
XXII, and be printed in the REcorpD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 


Beginning on page 4, line 1, strike out 
section 3 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Congress finds that sub- 
stantial numbers of citizens of the United 
States qualified to vote under State registra- 
tion and election laws are being deprived of 
that right, by being denied the right to 
register to vote, to vote, and to have their 
yote counted on account of their race or 
color. It further finds that the unequal ap- 
plication of qualifications to vote by some 
State and local officials, the failure of such 
officials to give adequate and reasonable op- 
portunity to certain citizens to register, and 
the inadequacy of present law to deal with 
this situation, requires that the Congress 
implement its constitutional authority over 
the time, place, and manner of holding Fed- 
eral elections and with respect to the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, to the extent necessary to overcome 
interference with such rights. It further 
finds that such denials of rights of citizens 
of the United States require the enactment 
of the provisions of this section, including 
the delegation by the Congress to the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the powers 
granted herein, in order to effectuate the 
constitutional rights of all citizens. 


“APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY FEDERAL REGIS-= 
TRARS BY THE PRESIDENT 

“(b) (1) Any individual who— 

“(A) believes that he is qualified. under 
the laws of the State in which he lives, to 
vote in Federal elections held in such State; 
and 

“(B) believes that citizens are being de- 
nied such right in the county in which he 
lives on account of their race or color, may 
file a petition with the President of the 
United States, petitioning him to appoint a 
temporary Federal registrar for such county. 
Such petitions shall be filed in such form 
and manner as the President may by regu- 
lation prescribe. 

“(2)(A) Whenever there shall, within a 
period of not more than one year, have been 
filed with the President a petition or peti- 
tions under paragraph (1) from not less 
than fifty individuals from the same county, 
and the President believes, after such in- 
vestigation as he may deem appropriate and 
necessary, that citizens in such county are 
being denied the right to register to vote, to 
vote, or to have their vote counted in Fed- 
eral elections on account of their race or 
color, the President may issue an Executive 
order designating from among Federal offi- 
cials or employees living in or near such 
county, but within the same State, an indi- 
vidual to serve as a temporary Federal regis- 
trar for such county, for persons of the class 
believed by the President to be denied the 
right to register to vote, to vote, and to have 
their vote counted on account of race or 
color. 

“(B) The President may, if in his judg- 
ment such action appears justified and suit- 
able, delay the appointment of such Federal 
registrar, in order to permit prompt and con- 
tinuous good faith efforts by State and local 
Officials to terminate in such county depriva- 
tion of the right to register and to vote on 
account of race or color. 

“(C) Any such Federal registrar shall 
serve until such time as the President deter- 
mines that citizens living within the county 
for which such Federal registrar was ap- 
pointed are no longer being denied the right 
to register to vote, to vote, or to have their 
vote counted on account of race or color, and 
that such denial will not be resumed if the 
Federal registrar ceases to serve. 

“(D) In conducting any investigation 
under the provisions of this section, the 
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President may designate the Commission on 
Civil Rights, the Department of Justice, or 
such other department or agency as he may 
deem. appropriate to make available to him 
such facts as he finds necessary for his de- 
termination. 

“(3) The Federal registrar for any county 
shall accept applications for voting registra- 
tions from all individuals of the class desig- 
nated by the President residing within such 
county and shall register all such individuals 
whom he finds to have the qualifications req- 
uisite, under the laws of the State wherein 
such county is situated, for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the legislature of 
such State, who shall be registered by him 
as being qualified to vote in Federal elections 
held in such county, for such period as 
would be applicable if such applicant had 
been registered or otherwise qualified under 
State law. The Federal registrar shall, from 
time to time, certify to the appropriate 
election officials of such State and of such 
county and of any election district within it, 
the names of all applicants registered by 
him and the fact that such applicants have 
been so registered. The Federal registrar 
shall also issue to each person so registered 
a certificate, the form of which shall be 
prescribed by the President in the Executive 
order designating the Federal registrar, 
identifying the holder as a person qualified 
and entitled, pursuant to this section to vote 
at any such election. 

““(4) In any Federal election, the inclusion 
on the ballot of candidates for election to 
other State and local offices and of other 
provisions for determination by the voters 
shall be deemed a recognition by the State 
of the right of any person qualified to vote 
in Federal elections, under this section or 
otherwise, to vote for such other officials and 
proposals as are placed on the same ballot, 
and to have such votes counted. If, how- 
ever, there shall be within the State, as a 
result of the operations of this section or 
otherwise, any voters eligible to vote in Fed- 
eral elections who are not eligible to vote 
for such other officers or provisions as may 
be placed before the electorate at the same 
election, then there shall be issued to every 
voter eligible to vote in Federal elections, 
whether registered under the provisions of 
this section or otherwise, a separate ballot 
containing only such offices and other pro- 
visions as may be voted on by all persons 
eligible to vote in Federal elections. 

(5) Any person denied registration by a 
Federal registrar designated for the county 
in which he lives, and any person having 
standing under State law to challenge the 
determination of State registration or elec- 
tion officials that another person is qualified 
to vote, may challenge such determination by 
the Federal registrar by filing suit in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the county is located, against such 
Federal registrar, and, where the qualifica- 
tion of @ voter registered by the Federal 
registrar is challenged, against such voter. 
In any such suit, the determination of the 
Federal registrar with respect to such regis- 
tration shall not be stayed pending the final 
decision of the district court, and any such 
decision, and appropriate appeals therefrom, 
shall be determined by the courts in the most 
expeditious manner, giving due considera- 
tion to the time of the next ensuing elec- 
tion. The procedure set forth in this sub- 
section shall be the exclusive method for 
challenging the qualifications of a person to 
whom a certificate has been issued by a Fed- 
eral registrar. 

“(6) In any case where a voting referee 
has been appointed for the county or any 
portion of it by a district court under the 
provisions of subsection (c) of this section, 
the decision of such referee as to whether 
the applicant possesses the qualifications 
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requisite under State law for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla-~ 
ture shall, when accepted by the district 
court, supersede any prior inconsistent de- 
termination by the Federal registrar. Such 
appointment shall not, however, deprive the 
Federal registrar of any other authority un- 
der this section. 

“(7) Any individual who is registered un- 
der subsection (b) of this section by a Fed- 
eral registrar to vote in Federal elections 
shall have the right to cast his vote and 
have such vote counted in any Federal elec- 
tion, and any election official or other per- 
son who willfully denies him such right or 
who willfully interferes by threats or force, 
or otherwise willfully prevents, obstructs, 
impedes or who willfully endeavors to pre- 
vent, obstruct, impede, or interfere with 
such right, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not longer than six 
months, or both. 

“(8) The provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section shall be enforcible by appro- 
priate civil and equitable proceedings in- 
stituted in the district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such 
county is located, by the Attorney General 
of the United States for and in the name of 
the United States, or by any individual 
whose rights under subsection (b) of this 
section shall have been denied or interfered 
with, and the court may grant such perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order or other order as it may deem appro- 
priate. Any proceeding brought under the 
provisions of this section shall be subject 
to the provisions of part V of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. 


“APPOINTMENT OF VOTING REFEREES BY THE 
DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“(c) (1) In any proceeding instituted in 
any district court of the United States pur- 
suant to section 2004(c) of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, or pursuant to any 
other law of the United States or to the law 
of any State, in the event that the courts 
finds that under color of law or by State 
action any person or persons have been de- 
prived on account of race or color of the 
right to register or vote at any election, the 
court shall upon request of the Attorney 
General or any other plaintiff make a finding 
whether such deprivation was or is pursuant 
to a pattern or practice. If the court finds 
such pattern or practice, any person of 
such race or color residing within the af- 
fected area shall, for one year and thereafter 
until the court subsequently finds that such 
a pattern or practice has ceased, be entitled, 
upon his application therefor, to an order 
declaring him qualified to vote, upon proof 
that at any election or elections (1) he is 
qualified under State law to vote, and (2) he 
has been (A) deprived of or denied under 
color of law the opportunity to register to 
vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, (B) 
found not qualified to vote by any person- 
acting under color of law, (C) registered by 
a Federal registrar under the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section and refused 
the right to vote in a Federal election pur- 
suant to such registration, or (D) attempts 
to register under clauses (A) and (B) would 
be futile. Such order shall be effective as 
to any election held within the longest 
period for which such applicant could have 
been registered or otherwise qualified under 
State law at which the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions would under State law entitle him to 
vote. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any inconsistent 
provision of State law or the action of any 
State officer or court, an applicant so de- 
clared qualified to vote shall be permitted 
to vote in any such election. The Attorney 
General shall cause to be transmitted certi- 
fied copies of such order to the appropriate 
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election officers. The refusal by any such 
officer with notice of such order to permit 
any person so declared qualified to vote to 
vote at an appropriate election shall con- 
stitute contempt of court. 

“(3) An application for an order pursuant 
to this subsection shall be heard within ten 
days, and the execution of any order dispos- 
ing of such application shall not be stayed 
if the effect of such stay would be to delay 
the effectiveness of the order beyond the 
date of any election at which the applicant 
would otherwise be enabled to vote. 

(4) The court may appoint one or more 
persons, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the courts shall de- 
termine, to receive such applications and to 
take evidence and report to the court find- 
ings as to whether or not at any election or 
elections (1) any such applicant is quali- 
fied under State law to vote, and (2) he has 
been (A) deprived of or denied under color 
of law the opportunity to register to vote or 
otherwise to qualify to vote, (B) found not 
qualified to vote by any person acting under 
color of law, (C) registered by a Federal reg- 
istrar under the provisions of subsections 
(b) through (i) of this section and refused 
the right to vote in a Federal election pur- 
suant to such registration or (D) attempts 
to register under clauses (A) and (B) would 
be futile. In a@ proceeding before a voting 
referee, the applicant shall be heard ex 
parte. His statement under oath shall be 
prima facie evidence as to his age, residence 
and his prior efforts to register or otherwise 
qualify to vote or to vote pursuant to sub- 
section (b) through (i) of this section. 
Where proof of literacy or an understanding 
of other subjects is required by valid provi- 
sions of State law, the answer of the appli- 
cant, if written, shall be included in such 
report to the court; if oral, it shall be taken 
down stenographically and a transcription 
included in such report to the court. 

“(5) Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the State attorney 
general and to each party to such proceeding 
together with an order to show cause with- 
in ten days, or such shorter time as the 
court may fix, why an order of the court 
should not be entered in accordance with 
such report. Upon the expiration of such 
period, such order shall be entered unless 
prior to that time there has been filed with 
the court and served upon all parties a 
statement of exceptions to such report. Ex- 
ceptions as to matters of fact shall be con- 
sidered only if supported by duly verified 
copy of a public record or by affidavit of 
persons having personal knowledge of such 
facts; those relating to matters of law shall 
be supported by an appropriate memoran- 
dum of law. The issues of fact and law 
raised by such exceptions shall be deter- 
mined by the court, or, if the due and speedy 
administration of justice requires, they may 
be referred to the voting referee to deter- 
mine in accordance with procedures pre- 
scribed by the court. A hearing as to an 
issue of fact shall be held only in the event 
that the affidavits in support of the excep- 
tion disclose the existence of a genuine issue 
of material fact. The applicant’s literacy 
and understanding of other subjects shall 
be determined soleiy on the basis of answers 
ingluded in the report of the voting referee. 

“(6) The court, or at its direction the 
voting referee, shall issue to each applicant 
so declared qualified a certificate identifying 
the holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

“(7) The court may authorize such referee 
or such other person or persons as it may 
designate (A) to attend at any time and 
place for holding any election and to report 
whether any such person declared qualified 
to vote has been denied the right to vote, 
and (B) to attend at any time and place 
for other action relating to such election 
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necessary to make effective the vote of such 
a@ person and to report to the court any ac- 
tion or failure to act which would make 
such vote ineffective. 

“(8) Any voting referee appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall to 
the extent not inconsistent herewith have 
all the powers conferred upon a master by 
rule 53(C) of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. The compensation to be allowed 
to any persons appointed by the court pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be fixed by the 
court and shall be payable by the United 
States. 

“(9) The court shall have authority to 
make an order entitling an applicant to vote 
provisionally pending final determination of 
any exception and to take any other action 
appropriate or necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection and to enforce 
its decrees, and this subsection shall in no 
way be construed as a limitation upon the 
existing powers of the court. 

“(10) When used in this subsection, the 
word ‘vote’ includes all action necessary to 
make a vote effective including, but not 
limited to, registration of other action re- 
quired by State law prerequisite to voting, 
casting a ballot, and having such ballot 
counted and included in the appropriate to- 
tals of votes cast with respect to candidates 
for public office and propositions for which 
votes are received in an election; the words 
‘affected area’ shall mean any subdivision 
of the State in which the laws of the State 
relating to voting are or have been to any 
extent administered by a person found in 
the proceeding to have under color of law or 
by State action deprived any person or per- 
sons on account of race or color of the right 
to register or vote at any election; and the 
words ‘qualified under State law’ shall mean 
qualified according to the laws, customs, or 
usages of the State, and shall not, in any 
event, imply qualifications more stringent 
than those used by the persons found in the 
proceeding to have under color of law or by 
State action deprived any person or persons 
on account of race or color of the right to 
register or vote at any election in qualifying 
persons other than those of the race or color 
against which the pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination was found to exist. 

“(d) Section 2004(c) of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: 

““*Whenever, in a proceeding instituted un- 
der this subsection, any official of a State or 
subdivision thereof is alleged to have com- 
mitted any act or practice constituting a 
deprivation of any right or privilege secured 
by subsection (a), the act or practice shall 
also be deemed that of the State and the 
State may be joined as a party defendant 
and, if, prior to the institution of such pro- 
ceeding, such Official has resigned or has been 
relieved of his office and no successor has as- 
sumed such office, the proceeding may be 
instituted or continued against the State.’ 

“(e) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘election’ means any gen- 
eral or special election held in any State 
solely or partially for the purpose of electing 
any candidate to Federal, State, or local 
public office, and any primary election held 
in any State solely or partially for the pur- 
pose of selecting any candidate for election 
to any Federal, State, or local public office, 
and 

“(2) The term ‘Federal election’ means any 
general or special election held solely or par- 
tially for the purpose of electing any indi- 
vidual to, or any primary election held solely 
or partially for the purpose of selecting any 
individual as a candidate or nominee for, any 
of the following Federal offices: 

“(A) The office of President or Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; 
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“(B) The office of elector for President or 
Vice President of the United States; 

“(C) The office of Member of the United 
States Senate; 

“(D) The office of Member of the House 
of Representatives of the United States; or 

“(E) The office of Delegate or Commis- 
sioner of any territory or possession of the 
United States representing such territory or 
possession in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, whether or not such 
election, or any ballot, voting machine or 
other means used in such election for casting 
and counting votes, may also include pro- 
visions for the election of other State and 
local officials, or other provisions for deter- 
mination by the voters. 

(3) The term ‘ballot’ means any ballot, 
voting machine or other means used in any 
election for casting and counting votes, in- 
cluding provisions for the election of Fed- 
eral, State, or local officials, or provisions 
for the determination of any other proposals 
submitted to the voters. 

(4) The term ‘county’ means a county, 
parish, or similar political subdivision of a 
State, irrespective of whether it consists of 
one or more election or registration districts 
which are, under State law, authorized to 
provide for the registration or qualifications 
of voters living within such county, parish, 
or similar political subdivision. 

“(5) The term ‘State’ includes any posses- 
sion or territorial subdivision of the United 
States which is authorized, by a law of the 
United States, to elect a Delegate to, or Com- 
missioner in, the House of Representatives. 

“(f) The provisions of neither subsection 
(b) nor subsection (c) of this section shall 
supersede or affect the other, except to the 
extent specified therein. The President of 
the United States shall, to the extent neces- 
sary, coordinate his designation of a Federal 
registrar, where appropriate, with any actions 
or other proceedings brought by the United 
States for the appointment of a voting 
referee. 

“(g) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

“(h) No injunctive or other civil relief 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
denied on the grounds that the acts com- 
plained of are a crime, nor shall the pro- 
visions of this section be deemed to repeal 
or amend any other provisions of law pro- 
viding for alternative relief or penalties 
under such circumstances. 

“RETENTION AND PRODUCTION OF VOTING 

RECORDS 


“(i) (1) Every officer of election shall re- 
tain and preserve, for a period of three years 
from the date of any general, special, or pri- 
mary election at which candidates for the 
office of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate or Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives are voted 
for, all records and papers which come into 
his possession relating to any application, 
registration, payment of poll tax or other act 
requisite to voting in such election, except 
that, when required by law, such records 
and papers may be delivered to another of- 
ficer of election and except that if a State 
designates a custodian to retain and pre- 
serve these records and papers at a specified 
place, then such records and papers may be 
deposited with such custodian, and the duty 
to retain and preserve any record or paper 
50 deposited shall devolve upon such cus- 
todian. Any officer of election or custodian 
who willfully fails to comply with this sec- 
tion shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

*““(2) Any person, whether or not an officer 
of election or custodian, who willfully steals, 
destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters any 
record or paper required by paragraph (1) to 
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be retained and preserved shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“(3) Any record or paper required by 
paragraph (1) to be retained and preserved 
shall, upon demand in writing by the At- 
torney General or his representative directed 
to the person having custody, possession, or 
control of such record or paper, be made 
available for inspection, reproduction, and 
copying by the Attorney General or his 
representative. 

“(4) Any record or paper demanded pur- 
suant to paragraph (3) shall be produced 
for inspection, reproduction, and copying at 
the principal office of the person upon whom 
such demand is made or at an Office of the 
United States attorney in the district in 
which such records or papers are located. 

“(5) Unless otherwise ordered by a court 
of the United States, neither the Attorney 
General nor any employee of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, nor any other representative 
of the Attorney General, shall disclose any 
record or paper produced pursuant to this 
subsection, or any reproduction or copy, ex- 
cept as is necessary in the performance of 
his official duties, including presentation of 
any case or proceeding before any court or 
grand jury. 

“(6) The United States district court for 
the district in which a demand is made 
pursuant to paragraph (3), or in which a 
record or paper so demanded is located, shall 
have jurisdiction by appropriate process to 
compel the production of such record or 
paper. 

“(7) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘officer of election’ means any person who, 
under color of any Federal, State, or local 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, author- 
ity, custom, or usage, performs or is au- 
thorized to perform any function, duty, or 
task in connection with any application, 
registration, payment of poll tax, or other 
act requisite to voting in any general, spe- 
cial, or primary election at which candi- 
dates for the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, presidential elector, Member of the 
Senate or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are voted for.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Has the Senator, or any member of the 
staff providing him with information, 
visited South Carolina to see just how 
voters are registered? I invite the 
Senator to come down to South Caro- 
lina and visit the courthouse in any 
county. There are certain days for 
registration. Immediately preceding the 
election other registrars go out over the 
county to different localities to register 
voters. I wish the Senator would go 
down there and visit the State before he 
criticizes South Carolina so much. Iin- 
vite him to see exactly how we proceed 
with registering voters. 

When Mrs. Johnston 
register the last time, I remember that 
there was a line as long as the distance 
from here to the door of the Senate 
Chamber. Ahead of the senior Senator 
from South Carolina and behind him, 
there were colored people waiting to be 
registered. 

I know what is done in South Caro- 
lina. My position is that the Federal 
Government has no business coming 
into a State to regulate its elections. 
That is a matter for the State alone. 
It is not a Federal matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If there is no dis- 
crimination, again I ask, Why should the 
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Senator from South Carolina object to a 
voting rights law? Why should he ob- 
ject to an effective voting rights law? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I object because the Federal Govern- 
ment has no business sticking its nose 
into the affairs of South Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This issue’ was 
fought out in the time of Andrew Jack- 
son. It was fought out again in the pe- 
riod between 1861 and 1865. I hope it 
will not have to be fought out again. 
The Federal Government has the right— 
yes, and the duty—to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield the 
floor unless some of my colleagues wish 
to ask questions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has the Senator an- 
nounced anything with respect to his in- 
tention regarding how he feels this par- 
ticular issue, which we have been dis- 
cussing, should be projected directly to 
the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the proposal 
could well be offered as an amendment 
in the form of a substitute for section 3, 
because it embodies some of the eixsting 
parts of section 3, but adds to it a more 
effective procedure. In this way, too, we 
could move to its consideration directly 
after completing our action upon section 
2, the pending section. 

However, I think I should say in all 
fairness that, inasmuch as I prefer the 
direct approach of the registrar pro- 
posal, because it lends itself more readily 
to mass registration, if the Senator from 
Missouri {[Mr. HENNINGS] proposes such 
an amendment, I will support it in pref- 
erence to the present amendment. I do 
not wish to foreclose the Senator from 
Missouri from proposing such an 
amendment. 

I may add that we had hoped that the 
Senator from Missouri would speak to- 
day. Really Iam avery inadequate sub- 
stitute for him. But the Senator from 
Missouri was indisposed. He felt that 
he should postpone his appearance until 
at least tomorrow. In a manner of 
speaking, a pinch-hitter was sent to bat 
for Mickey Mantle. ‘ 

Mr. JAVITS. I take it the Senator 
therefore agrees with me that the time 
has come in this debate to propose a 
definitive technique for accomplishing 
the voting opportunity, whether it be 
through referees or registrars, or a Fed- 
eral enrolling officer. If the Senator 
does not offer such a proposal, I shall do 
so, or other Senators will do it. I be- 
lieve it should be clear in the REecorp as 
to what should be done. I believe that 
it should be done now in respect of the 
third section, rather than to wait until 
other sections have been disposed of, and 
then get to it. The basis for saying 
that it should be done now is that it is' 
time to mature into a practical deter- 
mination of the majority of the Senate 
what it proposes to do in this connec- 
tion. This provision has been held off 
in the distance, as the thing which we 
all want, and which we will get. I think 
it is time—and I should like to know 
whether the Senator agrees with me— 
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for the country to see exactly what the 
Senate majority proposes. Therefore it 
is our intention to see that this oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the majority very 
currently, in respect to the third section 
of the bill. a 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with 
the Senator from New York. It is for 
that purpose that I sent the amendment 
to the desk and asked to have it treated 
as read, and printed in the Recorp, with 
the understanding that we intend to of- 
fer it as an amendment in the form of a 
substitute for section 3 of the so-called 
Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 
THE NEGRO AND THE BALLOT IN THE SOUTH 
(By Margaret Price) 
FOREWORD 


Since the white primary was outlawed in 
1944, the Southern Regional Council has 
studied and reported on the growth of Ne- 
gro suffrage in the region. In the wake 
of the Supreme Court’s school decisions, this 
continuing analysis became a matter of 
practical urgency. Resistance to desegrega- 
tion, and the tensions resulting from this 
resistance, have focused national concern on 
access to the ballot by Negro southerners. It 
was generally, and correctly, concluded that 
the future rate of progress in civil rights 
will depend heavily on Negroes achieving 
their proportionate influence at the polling 
Places. 

So it was that in 1956, the Southern Re- 
gional Council undertook the most ambitious 
survey of Negro registration and voting yet 
attempted. The results were published the 
following year under the title “The Negro 
Voter in the South.” The publication was 
remarkably timely, coming at a time when 
the debate over national legislation to ad- 
vance voting rights—ultimately enacted— 
had created a tremendous demand for in- 
formation in this fleld. The findings of the 
council's 1956 survey filed an important 
gap in public understanding of the prob- 
lems and progress involved in enfranchise- 
ment of Negroes in the South. 

One result of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
was the creation of a Federal Commission 
on Civil Rights, charged especially to in- 
vestigate and assess alleged discriminations 
against would-be voters. This welcome de- 
velopment seemed to the Council no reason 
for private organizations to abandon their 
interest in the field. On the contrary, it sug- 
gested the desirability of supplementing the 
official and carefuliy delimited work of the 
Commission with more broad-gaged study 
by voluntary agencies. 

Hence, this further report on the status 
of Negro suffrage in the South. The fact- 
finding efforts on which it is based were made 
possible by a grant from the Field Founda- 
tion, for which the council is most grate- 
ful. Appreciation is also due to the public 
officials and private individuals who cooper- 
ated in the gathering of registration fig- 
ures and other data—most particularly to the 
three consultants whose work is reflected in 
the case studies published at the end of 
this report. 

Finally, the council owes a debt of thanks 
to Mrs. Margaret Price for her skill and ap- 
plication in the exacting role of author of 
this report. 

SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, > 
HAROLD C. FLEMING, 
Executive Director. 

AUGUST 1959. 


AN AMERICAN RIGHT 


Under the American system of government, 
the vote is the basic tool for all citizens who 
would “promote the general welfare, and 
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secure the blessings of liberty,” set forth in 
the preamble to the Constitution. 

In recent years, with increasing attention 
directed to the American ideal of equality 
for all, the access of Negro citizens to the 
ballot has assumed new importance. 

The ballot is one of the keys to the solu- 
tion of the myriad problems of segregation. 
Through his vote, the Negro citizen can be 
heard and given equal consideration along 
with other groups representing business and 
labor, veterans, and farmers. 

Due in large part to the power of the 
Negro vote, both major political parties have 
included in their platforms stronger resolu- 
tions aimed at improving the lot of the Ne- 
gro citizen. 

This is not to imply that only practical 
considerations will focus attention on the 
plight of the Nation’s 18 million nonwhite 
citizens. A kind of national soul searching 
began with World War II. While fighting 
a war against forces proclaiming a doctrine 
of racial superiority, it became increasingly 
difficult to justify racial discrimination at 
home. Since then, the difficulty has mounted 
as questions about discrimination have been 
raised with each new court case, whether 
involving school desegregation or other ef- 
forts to obtain civic justice, with each pub- 
licized case of violence against Negro citi- 
zens. 

At the same time, there has been a new 
awareness of the threat to all citizens in 
the denial of individual liberties to some. 

During the same period, as the United 
States became the leader of the free world, 
racial injustice at home has been an ever- 
growing source of embarrassment. In 
emerging areas of Africa and Asia it is one of 
our greatest liabilities. 

No one has understood this better than 
the Negro citizens of the United States. 
World opinion, as well as individual rights, 
has been stressed repeatedly in their demands 
for political equality. 

As one Negro leader, A. T. Walden, Atlanta 
lawyer, told a Senate subcommittee during 
the civil rights hearing in 1957: 

“The ultimate object of the proposed civil 
rights bills is the implementation of our 
democratic ideals and making our constitu- 
tional concept of equal justice under law a 
living reality in our Nation's struggle to 
deserve to win the minds and hearts of men 
the world over who are striving to gain or 
retain freedom for themselves and their 
children. 

“Our Nation is the most favored nation of 
all history. Providence has smiled upon it 
as the leader of the free world. However, 
that leadership is not fully accepted among 
large segments of mankind because of defi- 
ciencies in its implementation and practices 
of its professed and proclaimed democratic 
ideals, inclusive of all its citizenry.” 

Since 1944, when the white primary was 
held unconstitutional, the Southern Region- 
al Council has reported on the importance 
and growth of Negro suffrage in the South. 
In 1956 the SRC undertook the most ambi- 
tious survey of the question up to that 
time. The pace of desegregation—and resist- 
ance—has quickened since then. How has 
this affected the Negro voter? 

Opposing forces 

Negroes of voting age in the South today 
are being influenced by two distinct forces. 

On one side is the Nation as a whole. Con- 
gress has passed the first civil-rights legis- 
lation since Reconstruction. Federal courts 
have spoken with increasing frequency and 
clarity on the right of every American to 
legal equality and justice. 

On the other side, stand local custom and 
resistance to change. In this camp there 


is a vocal, sometimes violent and threaten- 
ing element. There are also many political 
candidates who use racism as a stepping- 
stone to public Office. 


What these elements 
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lack in national support is Offset, at least 
temporarily, by the fact that they are on the 
scene. The threat of Main Street often can 
be more real than the hope of Washington. 

Negro southerners are caught in the mid- 
dle by other factors. If more of them voted, 
they undoubtedly would benefit by improved 
educational, economic, and political oppor- 
tunities. But, on the other hand, only when 
their educational and economic levels are 
raised can many be persuaded to vote. By 
the same token, politicans who could aid in 
their struggle for first class citizenship can- 
not be expected to seek their vote until 
enough are registered to make it worthwhile 
to run the risk of condemnation by many 
white voters. However, to many Negroes it 
is not worthwhile to run the risk of regis- 
tering—and it still is a risk in many 
places—until candidates seek their votes, 
and they can expect the same rewards as 
white voters. 

Currently, it cannot be said that either 
the proponents or opponents of equal sut- 
frage are winning. In the States where the 
most reliable figures are available, the num- 
ber of Negro registrants dropped slightly be- 
tween 1956 and 1958. However, in this off- 
year election period, registration dropped 
over the Nation. Even the fact that there 
was no sharp decrease in Negro registrants 
might be considered something of an 
achievement in light of the South's tensions, 
sporadic violence, tightening of voter regis- 
tration laws, and the purging of voting rolls 
in the intervening 2 years. 

The influence of basic national forces in- 
dicates that the long-range prospect is for 
a steady, if slow, growth in Negro suffrage 
in the South. As Negroes improve their 
educational and economic standing, their 
interest in voting can be expected to grow. 
Along with this growth should come an ex- 
panded, experienced leadership. If the 
trend toward urbanization continues, more 
Negroes can be expected to vote in cities, 
which are generally more permissive. ‘The 
existing new Federal agencies also may be 
expected in the long run to encourage more 
Negroes to exercise their basic civil rights. 

However, there seems to be no reason to 
expect a sudden, dramatic rise in the num- 
ber of Negro voters in the South, for the 
obstacles which have restricted Negro voting 
in the recent past are still strong. 

This report will review the developments 
since 1956 which have brought both new 
problems and new hope for the political fu- 
ture of Negro Southerners. 

In addition, studies of three southern 
counties are included to spotlight forces in- 
fluencing specific areas. These deal with a 
northern Louisiana parish which experienced 
a wholesale removal of Negroes from voting 
lists, a South Carolina coastal county, and 
a Deep South Black Belt county. 


CURRENT NEGRO REGISTRATION 


In mid-1956, an estimated 1,238,038 Negroes 
were registered in the 11 Southern States. 
At the close of 1958, there were an estimated 
1,303,827 registered, a gain of 65,789. 

This apparent gain is somewhat mislead- 
ing, however, largely because the 1956 esti- 
mate of Negro registrants in Tennessee 
proved low in light of later available infor- 
mation. 

On the other hand, the 1956 total for 
South Carolina probably was inflated, since 
the available figures there were based on 
out-of-date registration: rolls which un- 
doubtedly carried the names of some who had 
died or moved. Since then, the State has 
had a complete reregistration as required 
every 10 years. Both white and Negro totals 
dropped sharply. 

In the 8 States where the Southern Re- 
gional Council was able to obtain reliable 
figures, the number of Negroes registered in 
1958 totaled 1,028,827, as compared to 
1,074,672 in 1956, a drop of 45,845. 
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These eight included Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, where registration figures all came 
from official sources. In North Carolina, a 
statewide estimate was made by the executive 
secretary of the State election board. In 
Texas, SRC sponsored a county-by-county 
check, the first of its kind in recent memory. 

Of the remaining three States, Tennessee 
presented a special problem in obtaining 
data. There is no central source for regis- 
tration figures and any estimate is of neces- 
sity always speculative. At election time, 
even the number of precincts in the State 
is in dispute. Judging by the number of 
votes cast in Tennessee in the presidential 
race of 1956, the previous estimate of all 
eligible voters available to SRC was low. If 
the overall strength was underestimated in 
1956, it seems likely that the Negro portion 
of that total also was low. The 1958 estimate 
was obtained from a veteran capitol reporter. 

In Mississippi, for lack of an _ official 
source, observers in the State interested in 
Negro suffrage were relied upon. These gen- 
erally estimated the number of qualified 
Negro voters in the State at 20,000, the same 
figure used since 1952. They felt there had 
been no increase because of the State’s 
stringent racial restrictions and because the 
mumber of Negroes has’ declined in 
Mississippi.' 

As for Alabama, scene of some of the 
South's strongest resistance to racial change, 
there also was no central, official source for 
registration figures. An estimate of 70,000 
Negro voters there was made by MacDonald 
Gallion, attorney general of Alabama, in 
testimony before a congressional committee 
in Washington in April 1959. 

Virginia figures were revised after SRC 
issued an interim report on voting in the 
fall of 1958. In October, the secretary of 
the State board of elections gave the number 
of Negroes registered in the counties (cities 
are listed separately in Virginia) as 82,423, 
based on estimates submitted to him by the 
various counties. In January 1959, after the 
board had met, Negro registration in the 
counties was listed at 40,455, a drop of nearly 
42,000. (At the same time, the white regis- 
tration figures for the counties went up 
nearly 45,000 from the October total.)* 

The foregoing suggests the difficulty of ob- 
taining reliable, current registration figures. 
Even States which have a central source for 
registration data usually can rely only on 
figures submitted by the various localities 
and except in some of the larger cities, there 
is generally no sustained procedure for Keep- 
ing the roles up to date. The names of per- 
sons who have died, or who have moved, 
often are not struck. Whena State has hada 
periodic reregistration, as South Carolina 
had in 1958, the new figures will be reason- 
ably accurate for several years. On the other 
hand, a researcher is confronted by such dis- 
crepancies as are obvious in the Georgia es- 
timates, where about 50 counties report more 
white voters than there were white resi- 
dents over 18 (voting age in Georgia) in the 
1950 census. These are rural counties, most 
of which have been losing population since 
1950. 

‘However, Kenneth Toler, head of the 
Mississippi Bureau of the Commercial Appeal, 
in an article in the Atlanta Journal-Consti- 
tution, Dec. 14, 1958, said Negro voting 
strength in Mississippi was estimated at 
35,000. He said this “is probably a record 
high and results from reported FBI checking 
on county registrars or threats of agents 
moving in.” 

2In April 1959, the State board of elec- 
tion announced that estimates provided by 
local clerks and registrars showed a new total 
of 94,311 Negro voters in Virginia at that 
time. 











1960 


The following table shows the changes in the best reports available, not more than 


Negro registration * over the past 11 years. 
Negro registration 
















1947 | 1952 1956 1958 
Alabama.......- 6, 000 25, 224 53, 366 70,000 
Arkansas. 47, 000 61,413 69, 677 64, 023 
Florida. 49,000 | 120,900 | 148,703 | 144,810 
Georgia ...-----|125, 000 144, 835 163, 389 161, 958 
Louisiana _.----]:10,000 | 120,000 | 161,410 | 131,068 
Mississippi. ..--} 5,000] 20,000 20, 000 20, 000 
North Carolina.| 75,000 | 100,000 | 135,000 | 150,000 
South Carolina | 50,000 80, 000 99, 890 57, 978 
Tennessee. ....-} 80,000 85, 000 90, 000 185, 000 
TORRS <5 c<kenens 100,000 ; 181,916 | 214,000 | 226,818 
Virginia. .......| 48, 000 | 69, 326 82, 603 92, 172 


Tdtal.--. 1595, 000 1,008, 614 |}, 238, 038 308, s27 


Negro registration figures probably are 
more reliable than those for whites. As 
stated in the 1956 study, Negro registration 
is supervised more carefully by officials and 
also is made up largely of names which have 
been on the books not more than 12 or 13 
years; thus, it is less likely to be inflated 
by the names of persons who have moved or 
have died. 

In Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, where Official figures showed a de- 
cline in Negro registration, the number of 
qualified white voters also dropped. 

An estimated 25 percent of the eligible 
Negroes were registered in the South in 1956, 
as compared to 60 percent of the white 
citizens of voting age. The 1958 total rep- 
resents about the same percentage, a little 
over 25 percent of the Negroes of voting age 
at the time of the 1950 census. (Interim 
population figures do not have an age break- 
down.) 

The number of registrants who actually 


vote lowers the score of the region’s political. 


‘participation even more. For example, of 
some 20,000 Negroes registered in Mississippi, 
Officials there estimated that only 8,000 had 
paid the poll tax and only about 7,000 voted 
in 1956. 

The South continues to lag generally be- 
hind the rest of the country in the percent- 
age of eligible citizens who vote. The one 
party system and the thousands of Negroes 
who do not or cannot vote are contributing 
factors. In the 1956 presidential election the 
percentage of adults of voting age who cast 
their ballot ranged from the top of 77.3 per- 
cent in Idaho and 76.6 in Connecticut to the 
lowest percentages in the 11 Southern States. 
They ranked 38-48 in this order: 


Percent 

Voting 

Pe is ew idaimebaeoueeabee 48.4 
SPORE EON OU ID isi ini wc ccndnasenn wan, 47.6 
EDEN ies iene coe iene cacwees 46.0 
WENN S J eu een edewennnweeas 39.9 
MRUUERDE INEM S325 Rin) ee ee eae 39.3 
eRe oe ee ee ee aie ke 38.0 
NNN ake Sloss no a hh 34.2 
NORE a ae eae es 30.4 
aa aioe re el Se ee oN 28.4 
POG TREO Ae ie cea succee ae 24.5 
SRN Rees i ee ed ee 22:3 


Black Belt 


While only 25 percent of the Negro voting 
age population is registered in the South asa 
whole, many areas have a long way to go to 
reach even this proportion. Discrimination 
against Negroes traditionally has tended to 
be strongest in those areas where the ratio 
of Negroes to whites is highest. It is there 
Negroes often experience the greatest diffi- 
culty in registering. 

Mississippi, the State with the highest 
proportion of Negroes, has the fewest Negro 
voters in the South, both in total numbers 
and in percentage. Thirty Mississippi coun- 
ties are over 50 percent Negro. According to 
em 
‘ ®*See appendix for detailed sources for 
ivures, 
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2,200 Negroes: are registered in 28 of these 
counties; in the other 2, about 2,500 are 
registered, or a total of 4,700 in all 30 coun- 
ties. Half of all Mississippi’s 82 counties had, 
in 1955 (and the situation is not believed 
to have improved), less than 1 percent of the 
Negroes over 21 registered. 

Twelve Alabama counties have populations 
over 50 percent Negro. Yet the median per- 
centage of voters in these counties who are 
Negroes is only 4 percent. 

In North Carolina, nine counties (exclud- 
ing Robeson with its large Indian popula- 
tion) are over 50 percent nonwhite. Regis- 
tration figures for 1958 were unavailable for 
these counties and were not obtainable for 
one of them in 1956. The other eight had 
in 1956 a total of 5,835 registered Negro 
voters, which: represented 9 percent of. the 
Negro population over 21 in those counties. 

Sixteen counties in Virginia have popula- 
tions over 50 percent Negro. In these, the 
median percentage of registered voters who 
are Negro is 22.7. ‘ 

Twenty-one of the forty-six counties in 
South Carolina have populations over 50 per- 
cent Negro. The median percentage of reg- 
istered Negro voters in these counties is 10.7. 

Forty Georgia counties have populations 
50 percent or more Negro. Their median per- 
centage of registered Negro voters is 11.3. 

Two Florida counties are over 50 percent 
Negro. In one, Negroes comprise less than 1 
percent of the registered voters, in the other 
12.4. 

Most of these counties are in a@ rough arc 
extending from southside Virginia to east 
Texas—the old plantation country, or Black 
Belt. Here is to be found still the highest 
ratio of Negroes, though their numbers are 
diminishing through migration to the cities 
of the South, North, and West. This historic 
agricultural region has lost much of its 
economic importance, but not its political 
dominance. The old Black Belt, which, 
through inequitable legislative apportion- 
ment dominates the politics of several States 
and heavily influences the politics of others, 
is the area of highest Negro concentration of 
population, and of discrimination. 

In South Carolina, for example, both the 
current president pro tempore of the State 
senate and the speaker of the house are 
from a county 60 percent Negro ‘1 popula- 
tion and 10 percent Negro in registration. 
Eighteen of thirty-four chairmen of standing 
committees in the Senate are from the 21 
counties with over 50 percent Negro popula- 
tion. 

In Georgia, the county unit system gives 
even greater weight to the political in- 
fluence of Black Belt counties. Under the 
system, the State’s eight largest counties 
each have three State representatives and 
six unit votes in State primaries. The next 
30 largest have 2 seats in the house and 4 
unit votes each. The remaining 121 coun- 
ties have 1 seat and 2 unit votes each. The 
40 counties of over 50 percent Negro popula- 
tion include only 3 4-vote counties; the 
rest have 2 unit votes. They have, there- 
fore, 43 seats in Georgia’s lower house and 
86 unit votes. Their total population is an 
estimated 410,000. Fulton County, which 
includes most of Atlanta, has a population 
of 571,600, substantially more than the en- 
tire 40; yet it has but 3 seats and 6 unit 
votes. The political domination of rural 
counties of high Negro population is even 
more marked when it is remembered that 
the above classification does not include 


¢Rural dominated legislatures are not, of 
course, confined to the South. The Associ- 
ated Press, July 20, 1959, found that in at 
least 20 States groups of legislators—usually 
rural—represent a minority of their State's 
population yet hold a majority of the legis- 
lative seats. 
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neighboring counties which often have Ne- 
gro population percentages in the forties. 

In Florida, the apportionment of seats in 
the State legislature gives control to those 
sections of the State which are most ada- 
mant in curtailing Negro voting. Hugh D. 
Price has written: § 

“In both houses (of the Florida Legisla- 
ture) a majority of the members are elected 
by counties containing less than one-fifth of 
the State’s population. In the lower house 
the bias in favor of the smaller counties is 
written into the constitutional formula for 
apportionment. In the senate, which can 
draw its own districts provided only that 
no county shall be divided, the bias is also 
in favor of the smaller counties and par- 
ticularly of the north Florida rural counties. 
Five of the eleven smallest districts are lo- 
cated entirely within the race-conscious 
Suwannee-Apalachicola River region. Al- 
though many of the counties in this area 
have relatively high proportions of Negro 
population, they are the counties where Ne- 
gro registration is least and white supremacy 
sentiment greatest.” ¢ 

As an additional illustration, it can be 
seen in the following figures that nearly all 
of the\counties in the South where there is 
complete disfranchisement of Negroes are 
counties of heavy Negro population: 7? 


























Popu- | Number 
County State lation of 

percent | Negro 

Negro voters 
potetourt: ......} Virginie... .... 9 0 
McCormick._..| South Carolina._ 64 0 
SONCE. - occccunc! GQCORMiAe 64 0 
SORE 555 NS OOS cee 66 0 
Lafayette......- Pidsida: -.- cceccn 7 0 
Werte 655 too OD isicscamnaaiai 21 0 
We ONE on Sas We arr 33 0 
Towndes.._....| Alabama.._..... 82 0 
I se re 79 0 
Haywood...-_.- Tennessee __...- 62 0 
Carrol... .c...5 Mississippi... 62 0 
Chickasaw.....]....- do 43 0 
OCERRSe 2.0 42 0 
Cao Rt do 12 0 
Humphreys-...}----- 72 0 
TANI io Faced Ee = 60 0 
Jefferson... 75 0 
Lamar..... 15 0 
Montgomer 46 0 
Noxubee... 72 0 
Pearl River 24 0 
Tallahatchie_... 65 0 
a Bd a do 60 0 
Walthall. 2502 bases do 45 0 
Li re do 37 0 
Fast Carroll....} Louisiana .....- 61 0 
RISGISOBS on Siac oass Gu esc ans 67 ' 0 
am ae 65 0 
West Feliciama_].....do..........- 73 0 
The observation that discrimination 


against Negro voters goes hand in hand with 
a high Negro-to-white population ratio re- 
quires several qualifications: 

1. Marked discrimination also occurs in 
some localities where the Negro-to-white 





5 Hugh D. Price, “The Negro and Southern 
Politics: A Chapter of Florida History,” New 
York, 1957, p. 103. 

®The 1959 session of the Florida Legisla- 
ture enacted a reapportionment plan which, 
in the form of a constitutional amendment, 
will be submitted to the voters in November 
1959. 

7 This listing is based on the best available 
information. There are other counties with 
only a few, or even one or two, Negro voters. 
These counties are scarcely superior to the 
ones listed but nevertheless there is a dif- 
ference: Where there are no voters at all, 
there is an indication of either uncom- 
promising discrimination, extreme apathy, 
or both. The counties in which there ate 
either no Negroes or only very few, have not 
been listed. Although there are no reliable 
figures available for Haywood County. 
Tenn., it is listed on the basis of longstand- 
ing reports from political observers in that 
State. 
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population is low. The above list, for ex- 
ample, shows counties with as low as 7 to 9 
percent Negro populations maintaining all- 
white registration lists. 

2. Negro registration is high in several 
localities of large Negro population because 
of factional politics; there Negroes are reg- 
istered and encouraged to vote in support of 
one faction. 

3. Of greater importance, there are cultural 
differences even within the Black Belt which 
are reflected in more permissive racial atti- 
tudes by the white population. For example, 
voter registration by Negroes tends to be 
higher in coastal areas. This can be seen 
along the Georgia coast’s five counties (ex- 
cluding metropolitan Chatham County) 


where Negroes register in substantial 
numbers: 
Population | Registration 
Georgia coastal counties percent percent 
Negro Negro 
RN ce 40 29 
NN ge ere ay DA 
Te ne ee | 62 A7 
RS a 31 22 
ON ek on | 47 35 





Another cultural difference is worth not- 
ing, although it affects only one State. 
Louisiana consultants demonstrated in the 
1956 voting study that French Catholic par- 
ishes of Louisiana are generally more toler- 
ant toward their Negro citizens than are 
the other parishes. 

The cities 

The discussion so far has centered on the 
rural South. Increasingly, however, Negroes 
are moving to the cities. In Virginia, over 
half of the Negro registrants reside in the 
State’s 32 independent cities, although con- 
siderably less than half of the Negro popu- 
lation is in those cities. Only about three- 
eighths of Virginia’s white voters are in the 
cities. 

Duval County (Jacksonville) and Dade 
County (Miami) have about one-third of 
Florida’s Negro voters, about one-fourth of 
the State’s Negro population. Over one- 
third of Georgia’s Negro citizens and voters 
live in the eight largest counties of the 
State. Shreveport, Baton Rouge, and New 
Orleans have about one-third of the Negro 
voters of Louisiana. 

Even where discrimination is highest, what 
Negro vote there is tends to be urban. In 
Alabama, about one-half of the total Negro 
vote is in the cities. In Mississippi, per- 
haps one-third of the Negro voters are in 
the three counties in which are located 
Jackson, Meridian, Biloxi, and Gulfport. 

However, Negroes have not found it uni- 
formly easy to register in all southern cities, 
for there are variations in the urban areas 
just as there are within the Black Belt. 
But, since the natural tendency of an urban 
environment is toward a more tolerant racial 
atmosphere, it seems plausible to regard such 
cities as Atlanta and Jacksonville as more 
indicative of a future trend than, say, Birm- 
ingham. The first two have relatively high 
Negro voting participation, but in the latter 
the political status of Negroes is scarcely 
superior to that of their country cousins. 


DISCRIMINATION 


For Negroes in some section of the South, 
an attempt to exercise their right of fran- 
chise as Americans seemed a greater risk in 
1958 than at any time since the outlawing 
of the white primary in 1944. 

After the 1954-55 school desegregation 
rulings of the Supreme Court the white 
South’s resistance to change intensified. A 
report on the increased tensions of the area, 
1955-58, found 530 cases of violence, re- 
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prisal, and intimidation in the aftermath of 
the Court’s decision.® 

“In the past 4 years, the South experienced 
a widespread erosion of individual liberties,” 
the report concluded. 

The threats and illegal activities aimed at 
individual Negroes and whites who ques- 
tioned the South's tradition of segregation 
undoubtedly deterred other Negroes from as- 
serting their rights, including the right to 
vote. An instance of racial violence in the 
South is rarely an isolated event—it serves 
as a reminder to Negroes that what has hap- 
pened can happen again. 

To many Negroes the long-range rewards 
for voting scarcely seemed worth the risk. 
Too often they still could make a choice only 
between equally vociferous racists, waving 
the banner of white supremacy. Too often, 
also, they were excluded from the inner 
circle of local political parties, had no hope 
of one of their race winning elective office nor 
promise of immediate, concrete benefits from 
their vote. It was not surprising that many 
were unwilling to face possible threats to 
their jobs and credit, their homes, and even 
their personal safety. 

To Negroes in the more depressed rural 
areas, the turmoil during the period of tran- 
sition in the South from an old to a new 
order only increased their problems. With 
low education and economic levels and the 
opportunity to improve either one lagging 
behind that of the white community, the 
emphasis on bread before ballots remained. 

But there were other Negroes who forged 
ahead in their efforts to vote. Some cleared 
the first hurdle of registration only to find 
their efforts wasted. Others were frustrated 
in every attempt. What methods were used 
to disfranchise Negro southerners? 


PURGES 


One method was the purging of Negroes 
from registration rolls in Louisiana, largely 
at the prompting of the citizens councils. 
Restricting, or even wiping out, Negro regis- 
tration has been an aim of the segrega- 
tionist white citizens’ councils which have 
sprung up across the South since 1954. They 
have been particularly successful in Louisi- 
ana. It has been easy for them in a num- 
ber of rural parishes (counties) to “find 
mistakes” in practically all Negro registra- 
tions. The account of the purge in Ouachita 
Parish, which is included in this report, of- 
fers an example of how the group worked. 

Purges were conducted in at least 12 par- 
ishes in Louisiana. Within a period of sev- 
eral months in 1956-57 alone about 10,000 to 
11,000 voters, mostly Negroes, were dropped 
from voting rolls. The following percent- 
ages are an illustration of their effective- 
ness: 


Percentage change in voter registration in 12 
purge parishes, March 1956 to March 1958 


| Negro | White 
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Of these 12, all in the northern half of 
the State, 4 have populations over 50 percent 





SIntimidation, Reprisal, and Violence in 
the South's Racial Crisis,” published by the 
southeastern office, American Friends Service 
Committee; Department of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America; and the Southern Regional Council, 
1959. 
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Negro—Bienville, Concordia, De Soto, and 
Red River—according to the 1958 population 
estimates. Three—Grant, Ouachita, and 
Jackson—are 16 to 33 percent Negro and the 
other from one-third to one-half Negro. 

In each case, both Negro and white reg- 
istration fell, although the latter less 
sharply. By contrast, in 10 representative 
nonpurge parishes, Negro registration in- 
creased in 3, and 6 had only a small drop. 
In the same 10, white registration incrcased 
in 4, showed no change in 1 and fell in the 
other 5. These 10 nonpurge parishes: 


Percentage change in 10 representative non-« 
purge parishes, March 1956 to October 1958 








Negro White 
RIO ONORINE oo oes cn ceaceee -7 — 
I a re AS a -—5 +16 
REIN ne eS aan —19 +5 
Mast Baton Bouse... sw sc sc cnccnns -+4 +6 
Evanecline.......... ee ee ee —6 -3 
III a Sie! cag +11 $13 
I ooo i cceaancaall —2 —10 
ee aaeeieweeeee +3 0 
Oi eOnNtt oct ao. ecm ccesciwede -3 -16 
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Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney 
III, in a letter (February 27, 1957) to Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of a 
House Judiciary Subcommittee, told of some 
of the findings of Federal investigators in 
Louisiana. After outlining State laws which 
require that a registrant he notified if he is 
challenged, Olney wrote: 

“In none of the 10 parishes which were the 
subject of FBI investigations did the regis- 
trar make it a practice to send a form of reply 
affidavit to the challenged registrant. On 
the contrary, investigations in Bienville, 
Caldwell, De Soto, Jackson, La Salle, and 
Ouachita Parishes disclosed that the registrar 
in those parishes did everything to dis- 
courage the filing of reply affidavits in the 
statutory form and generally refused to ac- 
cept them when offered. 

“In Ouachita Parish the registrar refused 
to accept as witnesses on behalf of a chal- 
lenged voter, bona fide registered voters of 
the parish who were not from the same pre- 
cinct as the challenged voter. She also re- 
fused to accept as witnesses bona fide regis- 
tered voters who had themselves been chal- 
lenged. She also refused to accept as wit- 
nesses registered voters who had already 
witnessed to the qualification of another 
challenged voter. 

“In Caldwell Parish the registrar refused 
to accept witnesses on behalf of a challenged 
voter unless they were accompanied by a law 
enforcement officer and a member of the 
Citizens Council to identify them. He even 
refused to accept white persons as witnesses 
for Negro voters on the grounds that the wit- 
nesses were of a different race from the race 
of the challenged voter. 

“In Bienville Parish, where 560 of the 595 
registered Negro voters were challenged, the 
registrars consistently refused to accept af- 
fidavits on behalf of registered voters which 
were in the statutory form and, as a result, 
the names of every one of the challenged 
Negro voters were stricken from the voting 
rolls. 

“In Jackson Parish, where 953 of the 1,122 
Negro voters were challenged, the registrar 
also refused to accept for filing, affidavits. on 
behalf of challenged voters. * * * As a re- 
sult, all of the challenged Negro voters, with 
the exception of two who were physically 
disabled and therefore unable to fill out voter 
application cards, were stricken from the 
rolls. 

“In a number of parishes when challenged 
Negro registrants came to the registrar's of- 
fice in response to the challenging citation, 
they were told by the registrar that they 
would have to see a private attorney in order 
to get the matter straightened out. 
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With respect only to cases which have 
been investigated by the FBI, the following 
numbers of Negro voters were challenged in 
each of the following parishes: 


OER te uo aes ooo seo eae cee a aee - 560 
| RES See GER age ee en 330 
POO nase ao scesetaseese ace e—= - 383 
i oe pe oe eee cei e ce cous eeee - 758 
JOURN a acecesee snc ccceescesece a oe 953 
og SAE ee ee eee 345 
IN eS canine iameaac omen 325 
nes ce tk eee eee 3, 240 
On I ee ree 1, 058 
Rina es ai Wa Seow anes 600” 


Olney said a Federal grand jury in Lou- 
fsiana heard evidence during December 
1956 and January and February 1957, in con- 
nection with civil rights violations in Cald- 
well, De Soto, and Grant Parishes but that 
no indictments were returned. On that oc- 
casion, a Justice Department attorney out- 
lined evidence relating to cases in Bienville, 
Jackson, and Ouachita Parishes. The grand 
jury, after deliberating in private, an- 
nounced there was no possibility of indict- 
ments in the three cases and went on record 
as not desiring to hear any testimony con- 
cerning them. 

Meanwhile, indications that the purges 
are continuing in Louisiana came from 
State Senator William M. Rainach, chair- 
man of the joint legislative committee on 
segregation. Rainach, who resigned as head 
of the Association of Citizens Councils of 
Louisiana to run for Governor, announced 
he intends to purge 100,000 of the State's 
approximately 130,000 Negro registrants 
from the rolls of qualified voters. In the 
summer of 1959 he moved into Opelousas, 
seat of St. Landry Parish, and said his purge 
there will be a test of what he will do else- 
where. He added that only 700 of some 
7,000 Negroes registered in the parish were 
qualified to vote. Rainach said he had re- 
quests from 15 other parishes for similar 
purges. 

Slowdown 

Another method of reducing Negro politi- 
cal influence is the slowdown. Caddo 
Parish, site of Shreveport, largest city in 
northern Louisiana (population 160,000), 
offered an outstanding example of the tech- 
nique. The slowdown—raising barriers 
which cause Negro registration to slow to 
a@ mere trickle—began' there in 1958. 

The Caddo Parish Citizens Council met in 
August 1956 and decided not to attempt a 
purge of Negro voters. It said a check 
showed there were not enough incorrect 
registrations to warrant a purge. However, 
in the purge parishes most determined in- 
investigators could manage to find a mis- 
take in practically all Negro registrations. 
It was more likely that in an area contain- 
ing a large urban center, the white citizens 
council was forced to moderate its tech- 
niques. No purge has been carried out in 
& parish containing a large metropolitan 
area. 

(The Louisiana consultant for this report 
said Monroe, in Ouachita Parish, was no ex- 
ception to this, since Monroe has remained 
provincial during the past 20 years when 
other Louisiana cities such as Shreveport 
were developing an urban culture.) 

In an urban area located in a plantation 
culture, like Shreveport, segregationists can 
advocate the continuance of most forms of 
segregation, but they are on somewhat shaky 
ground in advocating the more extreme dis- 
franchisement of Negro voters. Before 1958, 
after their initial registration, Negroes ex- 
perienced little difficulty in registering. 
Nevertheless, the number of Negro regis- 
trants was low, primarily because of lack of 
interest and leadership and the absence of 
any faction seeking their votes. Then, in 
early 1958, the United Christian Movement, 
& group composed mostly of ministers, or- 
ganized a campaign to increase the number 
of Negro voters. Instruction classes were 
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held, and eventually 2,000 more Negroes were 
on the voting rolls. Their difficulties began 
with this campaign and the appointment of 
@ new registrar. The registrar before 1958 
had imposed few difficulties for potential 
Negro voters. 

Dr. C. D. Simpkins, Shreveport dentist who 
heads the United Christian Movement, said 
he has in his files about 200 documented 
cases in which Negroes were impeded in 
their attempts to register. Two tactics were 
used frequently: (1) Computing of exact 
age. If a registrant made a mistake in the 
calculation of his age in years, months, and 
days, this was considered justification for re- 
jection, (2) establishment of identification. 

An example of the extremes to which the 
second tactic can be carried came from a 
Negro woman: 

(a) On her first trip to the registrar's 
office she was asked to establish her identity. 
A doctor's receipt dated 1956, receipts from a 
mail carrier dated 1957 and 1958, and two 
hospital receipts dated 1948 and 1958 were 
not allowed as evidence. 

(b) She made a second trip the same day 
to present written identification from friends 
and neighbors. They were not accepted, 

(c) The following day she returned to ask 
what kind of identification would be ad- 
mitted and was asked to bring a registered 
voter. 

(d) The same day she did bring a regis- 
tered voter but was told that a Negro would 
not do but that a white voter might estab- 
lish her identity. 

(e) She then returned with a white store- 
owner and a white notary. Even this identi- 
fication was deemed insufficient, although 
after some delay she finally was allowed to 
register. 

The process usually is not so difficult, but 
applicants often are required to make an 
extra trip or two and go to a great deal of 
trouble to secure identifying dociiments. 
Needless to say, many are discouraged after 
one trip, and still others, hearing of the 
troubles they can expect to encounter, will 
not even try to register. 

How effective was the slowdown? Despite 
the registration drive, the number of Negro 
eligible voters in Caddo Parish dropped 19 
percent between March 1956 and October 
1958. In the same period the number of eli- 
gible white voters rose 5 percent. 

Refusal 

Although registrars who were determined 
to deny Negroes their right to vote usually 
could find some technicality for refusing 
registration, occasionally they didn’t bother 
to advance a reason. 

The Reverend W. D. Ridgeway, pastor of 
the Trulight Baptist Church, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., told the 1957 Senate subcommittee 
hearing on civil rights he had been a min- 
ister for 31 years and added: 

“I have lived in Forrest County, Miss., for 
more than 30 years, honoring and obeying 
the many ordinances and statutes enacted 
by the State, county, and city governments; 
paying promptly taxes—State, county, and 
municipal—to enjoy the privileges of a citi- 
zen of a great country and State. I have 
constantly taught and preached good citi- 
zenship for many years. However, even un- 
til this day, I have not been permitted to 
register and vote like other Americans. 

“The glaring disgrace of Forrest County, 
Miss., is the uncontested fact that of the 
12,958 Negroes in the county, less than 25 
have been permitted to register and vote. 
Included in the remaining 12,933 Negroes 
are doctors, teachers, preachers, and laymen 
who are disfranchised simply because they 
are Negroes. 

“On October 16, 1956, I was flatly refused 
the right to register along with 17 other 
Negroes who were in the office of the regis- 
trar at the same time that I was. Again and 
again, I have gone to qualify myself so that 
I might be eligible, along with many other 
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Americans, to cast a vote for Federal and 
State officials, only to find myself and other 
Negroes turned down. - 

“It is always so confusing to me and othe 
Negroes in my county and State to explain to 
our children when they ask the simple ques- 
tion, ‘Why is it so easy for foreigners to 
spend only 5 years in America and Missis- 
sippi, then enjoy all the freedom and privi- 
leges that our U.S. Constitution calls for, 
but, on the other hand, native-born Negro 
Americans and Mississippians are denied the 
very basic guarantees that our Constitution 
provides—the right to vote and petition 
one’s government without intimidations and 
economic reprisals?’ We cannot answer the 
above question.” 

Threats and tests 

In all the Southern States which permit 
or require tests to determine literacy or 
knowledge of Government functions the 
question must be answered “to the satis- 
faction of the registrar.” Where the law is 
administered fairly, it can be merely a 
method of determining the qualification of 
all applicants but to the registrar determined 
to limit voting by Negroes, it can be a power- 
ful weapon of discrimination. 

However, some Negroes, particularly those 
in rural areas and small communities, are 
hesitant about trying to register and not 
only because of discriminatory literacy tests. 
Some have been threatened, like those in 
Lowndes County, Miss., who received anon- 
ymous letters reading: “Last warning. If 
you are tired of living, vote and die.” At 
the same time (1956) 52 of a possible 9,200 
Negroes there were registered.® 

Or, prospective registrants may face eco- 
nomic reprisals like the Negro sharecroppers 
in McCormick County, S.C., who could not 
find white buyers’ for their produce, or the 
Negro businessmen in Humphreys County, 
Miss., who could not get credit. Some 
Negroes have lost their jobs for trying to 
register. Others have faced violence, as in 
Liberty County, Fla., where all but one of 
the first 10 Negroes in the county’s history 
took their names off the voting list in 1956 
after a serles of cross-burnings, bomb 
throwings, and shots fired into their homes.” 

NEW LAWS AND THE COURTS 

In 1957 Congress enacted the first civil 
rights legislation since the post-Civil War 
years. This did not bring immediate bene- 
fit for prospective Negro voters, but rather 
the voice of defiance from officials in parts 
of the South. 

Negroes themselves were slow to file well- 
documented complaints with the new Civil 
Rights Commission. This was due in part 
to Negro fears, general political apathy in 
the South and Negro concentration on 
school desegregation. However, by April 
1959, in hearings before a House subcommit- 
tee on appropriations, the Commission re- 
ported it had received the following voting 
complaints from the South. 
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* The Reporter, June 27, 1956. 

%” Time magazine, July 29, 1957. 

In 1958, no Negroes were registered in th® 
county. 

1 From the Nation as a whole, including 
the South, 310 complaints were received, 253 
of them sworn. ; 
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The Civil Rights Act of 1957 set up the 
Civil Rights Commission and gave it author- 
ity to investigate the status of civil rights 
anywhere in the Nation. The Commission 
has the power to subpena witnesses and hold 
hearings to obtain information, but no en- 
forcement powers. The subpena power is 
backed by the authority of Federal courts 
to punish refusals by issuing contempt cita- 
tions. The Commission is charged with re- 
porting its findings and recommendations 
for additional legislation to the President 
and Congress. 

The 1957 act also created a new Civil Rights 
Division of the Justice Department which 
can seek court orders to enforce voting 
rights, although it does not have subpena 
powers. 

Alabama: The Civil Rights Commission 
met its first major test in Macon County, 
Ala. This rural county, home of noted Tus- 
kegee Institwte for Negroes and Negro-stafied 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, has a 
population 85 percent Negro—the highest 
percentage of nonwhites of any southern 
county. However, only about 28 percent of 
Macon’s registered voters are Negroes. 

The Tuskegee Civic Association reported 
that 1,110 Negroes and 3,016 white persons 
were registered in 1958. Since the total 
white population was estimated at 4,671 in 
1957, this meant that almost all white citi- 
zens over 21 had registered. The dispropor- 
tionately low number of Negro registrants 
is despite the fact that Macon County ranks 
first in Alabama both in the number of Negro 
high school and college graduates. 

Negroes in Macon County have fought a 
long battle for their right to vote. Ata hear- 
ing in Montgomery, Ala., in December 1958, 
witnesses told the Civil Rights Commission 
their efforts have been thwarted by a series 
of delaying and evasive tactics. They told 
of pitfalls from Negroes who are required to 
read and copy sections of the Constitution 
“to the satisfaction of the registrars;” of the 
failure of registrars to take applications from 
Negroes on several regular registration days, 
and of the board’s policy of allowing an in- 
dividual Negro to vouch for only two appli- 
cants a year. (Alabama requires that a 
qualified voter vouch for an applicant.) The 
witnesses told how, when these methods lost 
their effectiveness, the board either would 
resign or meet in a place undisclosed to 
Negroes. 

William P. Mitchell, chairman of the Voter 
Franchise Committee of the Tuskegee Civic 
Association, said that in the previous 8 years 
1,585 Negro applications for registration were 
made but only 510 granted. He added that 
hundreds more appeared to file applications 
but could not do so because only two Negroes 
were allowed to apply simultaneously in a 
small, separate room. Mitchell estimated 
that at the present rate of issuing certificates 
to Negroes, it would require 203 years to reg- 
ister the approximately 13,000 unregistered 
Negroes in Macon County then over 21. This 
estimate did not take into account the yearly 
increase of population. 

The Commission had subpenaed voting 
officials of Macon and five other rural, south 
central Alabama counties—Barbour, Bullock, 
Dallas, Wilcox, and Lowndes, all with a Negro 
population of from 53 to 82 percent. They 
were ordered to bring with them voting rec- 
ords for the past 3 years. However, State and 
county Officials refused to produce records 
and in several instances refused to testify. 

Circuit Court Judge George Wallace, un- 
successful prosegregationist candidate for 
Governor, had seized the records of Barbour 
and Bullock a month earlier, claiming they 
were needed for a grand jury investigation of 
voting frauds. Two days before the Com- 
mission met, grand juries impounded the 
records of Dallas, Wilcox, and Lowndes. The 
Commission received records from Macon 


County but they showed only the names of 
voters already registered and contained none 
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of the requested information about prospec- 
tive voters who were turned down. 

The Commission ended its hearing with 
@ request to the Justice Department for a 
court order to open voting records in the 
recalcitrant counties. 

Two days later, U.S. District Judge Frank 
M. Johnson, Jr., in Montgomery, ordered the 
defiant counties to produce registration rec- 
ords and issued subpenas to Circuit Judge 
Wallace and five registrars in Macon, Bar- 
bour, and Bullock Counties. Shortly there- 
after, the two subpenaed Macon County 
registrars resigned and said they wouid then 
appear before the Commission since they 
were no longer registrars and had no records 
in their possession. In January 1959, in a 
compromise settlement, State authorities 
agreed to let the Commission look at reg- 
istration books without removing them from 
custody of the registrars in Bullock, Barbour, 
and Macon Counties. No mention was made 
of the other three counties where records 
were impounded by grand juries. None of 
the officials of these three had refused to 
testify at the December hearings. 

Subsequently, Wallace turned the registra- 
tion records of Barbour and Bullock over to 
grand juries before leaving office. His action 
resulted in a contempt of court charge, but 
Federal Judge Johnson acquitted him, rul- 
ing that Wallace had in fact complied with 
the court order, though by devious means. 
(The county grand juries had opened the 
records to Commission examiners.) 

The Commission released a report July 31, 
1959, which Director Gordon M. Tiffany said 
showed “a consistent pattern of denial of 
equal protection of the laws as regards voting 
in six Alabama counties” (Macon, Barbour, 
Bullock, Dallas, Lowndes, and Wilcox). 

The report included testimony taken in 
executive session from four staff members 
who had examined voting records in the 
counties involved. They testified that a 
Gouble standard was used by some Alabama 
registrars when considering Negro applicants 
for registration. Negroes, they said, often 
were disqualified for minor mistakes that 
did not generally disqualify white applicants. 
For example, they told of Negro applicants 
being turned down for writing the letters 
“M” or “S’ instead of ‘‘married” or “single”; 
of one who gave the month and year he 
became a resident but was rejected because 
he left out the day. 

They said a spot check of accepted appli- 
cations showed that 16 persons were reg- 
istered who had made the same type of 
mistakes as those rejected. Fifteen of the 
sixteen accepted were white. Three of those 
registered had left blank a question on 
whether they would “give aid or comfort to 
the enemies of the U.S. Government or the 
government of the State of Alabama.” 

The Justice Department, which made its 
own independent investigation of Macon 
County complaints, filed a suit in Montgom- 
ery February 6, 1959, charging that voting 
Officials in Macon County discriminated 
against Negroes. Judge Johnson dismissed 
the suit, which would have required the 
Macon registrars to enroll 13 Negroes the 
Department contended were qualified. 

Central legal problem in the case was the 
resignation of the registrars before the suit 
was filed. The Justice Department argued 
that under Alabama law the resignations 
could not be effective until successors quali- 
fied. Alternatively, in case the resignations 
were held legal, the State of Alabama was 
named codefendant. Judge Johnson ruled 
that the registrars had resigned legally and 
that the Civil Rights Act allowed the Depart- 
ment to seek injunctions only against indi- 
viduals, not States. He was upheld in June 
1959 by the U.S. court of appeals in New 
Orleans. The Justice Department announced 
that the decision will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 
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In February 1959 the Alabama Legislature, 
without a dissenting vote, passed an act au- 
thorizing registration boards to destroy their 
records. Specifically, boards could destroy 
questionnaires completed by applicants at 
the end of the 30-day limit for appealing a 
board ruling. 

Georgia: On September 4, 1958, the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of Justice 
filed a suit in US. district court against the 
board of registrars of Terrell County, Ga. It 
was the first suit filed under section 131 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. This section 
gives the Attorney General of the United 
States the right to institute a suit in behalf 
of citizens denied the right to vote. 

The suit asked for an injunction prohibit- 
ing registrars from applying stricter literacy 
standards to Negroes and from delaying ap- 
plications by Negroes. It sought registration 
certificates for five Negroes, four of them 
college graduates. The Government charged 
they were denied the right to register by 
discriminatory use of a literacy test. 

The Justice Department also indicated the 
five instances were part of a systematic ex- 
clusion of Negro voters. The complaint said 
there were only 48 registered Negroes of 5,036 
of voting age but that 2,679 of the 3,233 eli- 
gible white citizens were enrolled. (The 
secretary of state’s office reported 2,810 reg- 
istered white voters in Terrell in 1958.) 

On January 26, 1959, Federal Judge T. Hoyt 
Davis dismissed the suit. He ruled that the 
injunctive clause of the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act violated States rights and was unconsti- 
tutional. The Justice Department appealed 
and the Supreme Court has agreed to review 
the case. 

The suit was filed several months after 
Terrell County appeared in the news because 
of other racial problems. On June 8, 1958, 
Robert Baker reported in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald charges of police bru- 
tality, as well as of unsuccessful attempts by 
Negroes to register. Subsequently, Federal 
investigators proposed indictments based on 
the death of two Negroes, the pistol wound- 
ing of another, the beating of one, and the 
allegedly illegal detention of a fifth. How- 
ever, a Federal grand jury refused the Gov- 
ernment’s request to indict three policemen 
of Dawson, the county seat of Terrell. 

Louisiana: Investigation of voting dis- 
crimination complaints from 68 persons in 
seven northern Louisiana parishes ran into 
legal snags also. There, in July 1959, US. 
District Judge Ben C. Dawkins granted a 
temporary restraining order preventing the 
Civil Rights Commission from holding a 
scheduled hearing. At the same time, Judge 
Dawkins ordered a three-judge court to rule 
on the constitutionality of the Commission. 

The judge granted the injunction to Loui- 
siana Attorney General Jack Gremillion, who 
filed the suit on behalf of 17 north Louisiana 
registrars subpenaed to appear at the hear- 
ing. In charging the registrars were denied 
their constitutional rights, Gremillion 
claimed they were not informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusations against them 
nor allowed to confront their accusers. The 
Government then asked the court to require 
those involved in the case to post bond but 
the request was denied. 

Two weeks earlier, the Justice Department 
filed suit to stop the purge of Negro voters in 
Washington Parish in southeastern Louisi- 
ana. Named as defendants were the White 
Citizens Council of Washington Parish, four 
of its members and the parish registrar. The 
Government said that during the previous 
7 months Negro registration in the parish was 
reduced from 1,517 to 236, as a result of chal- 
lenges by Citizens Council members. The 
petition said that in the same period only 
10 affidavits were filed questioning the voting 
rights of white persons. The complaint said 
that almost without exception the challeng- 
ing affidavits were based on minor technical 
deficiencies. Under Louisiana law any two 
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bona fide voters may challenge the right of 
another voter. 

From the outset, investigators of voting 
rights complaints ran into problems in Loui- 
siana. When one staff member of the Civil 
Rights Commission went to Webster Parish 
he found the registrar, who had the State at- 
torney general sitting in as legal adviser, re- 
fused to turn over voter records. Although 
Negroes make up 37.1 percent of the total 
population of Webster, they represent 1 per- 
cent of the registration; of the 8,277 reg- 
istered voters there in 1958, only 80 were 
Negro. 

The same investigator met a similar re- 
fusal in Caddo Parish. 

Both registrars contended the investigator 
failed to comply with 2 points of State 
law necessary to obtain their records: he 
was not a registered voter of Louisiana and 
he had not obtained a petition signed by 
25 Louisiana voters. 

Mississippi: The Civil Rights Commission 
had a difficult time even getting started in 
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registration complaints. (Alabama and 
Florida were the other two.) When the 
Commission announced advisory groups 
would be set up in each State to work with 
it on civil rights problems, the word from 
a citizens council source in Mississippi was 
that “anyone who would accept an appoint- 
ment would be considered a traitor to the 
South.” In Washington, the Commission 
conceded it was having difficulty in getting a 
“well balanced” committee in Mississippi. 
Florida: In Florida, where the Commis- 
sion announced it would look into registra- 
tion procedures, Gov. LeRoy Collins said he 
had no objection, so long as the investiga- 
tion was carried out in a sound manner. 
Edward D. Davis, president of the Florida 
Voters League, a nonpartisan Negro organi- 
zation, said he had received no complaints 
at the time of the 1958 primary. Before 
that, however, Davis said Negroes com- 
plained of registration procedures in the 
four north Florida counties of Liberty, La- 
fayette, Union, and Gadsden. As the follow- 
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Council’s 1956 voting survey, no Southern 
State has eased its registration laws. Five 
States retain the poll tax—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. More 
important, literacy tests which could be used 
to limit Negro registration remain in effect in 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, and Virginia. 

Two States tightened registration laws— 
Virginia and Georgia. 

Georgia passed a new registration law 
which some of its legislative sponsors frankly 
admitted was intended .oc discourage Negro 
voting. In opposing the bill, the Georgia 
League of Women Voters claimed the meas- 
ure would make unequal application possible 
in several respects: 

1. Every county could have a different 
voter application form. 

2. Some voters could register with only 
one trip to the registrar's office; others would 
have to make a trip to the clerk's office and 
the registrar's office also. 

3. Registrars could choose any section of 
the Georgia or U.S. Constitution for appli- 
cants to read and write but the law sets no 
standards of correctness. 

4. Answers were not provided with a set 
of 30 questions to ask the registrant nor was 
it made clear who would decide the correct- 
ness of the answers. 

Virginia put a new blank paper registra- 
tion law into effect in July 1958. It requires 
new registrants to write from memory, on a 
blank sheet of paper, answers to 10 ques- 
tions about age, residence, occupation, etc. 

In North Carolina a 1957 State law pro- 
vides for court appeals from the rulings of 
registrars. It requires applicants denied 
registration to file notice of appeal with the 
Tegistrar the following day; appeals then 
can be carried to the county boards of elec- 
tions, and on to the superior court and the 
State supreme court. 

The Louisiana Legislature defeated two 
bills of Gov. Earl K. Long which would have 
prevented the removal of any voter from 
the registration rolls who had been registered 
for more than 12 months, despite errors 
found in the registration, and another bill 
which stipulated that minor errors in the 


the registrant. 

Pending before the Alabama Legislature 
was a constitutional amendment restoring 
the cumulative poll tax. In 1953 the poll 
tax law was modified, limiting past due taxes 
to 2 years, or $3. Previously, a voter might 
have had to pay as much as $36 in accumu- 
lated unpaid poll taxes before registering. 

The courts: In November 1958, a three- 
judge Federal court dismissed a suit brought 
by a Negro minister, the Rev. H. D. Darby, 
who in effect contended that Mississippi reg- 
istration laws were designed to be admin- 
istered arbitrarily and were used to discrimi- 
nate against Negroes. The NAACP an- 
nounced the suit would not be appealed but 
would instead be referred to the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
denied the appeal of a Negro woman, Mrs. 
Louise Lassiter, to enjoin North Carolina 
registrars from using literacy tests if an ap- 
plicant were otherwise qualified. In a 
unanimous decision, the court said the tests 
apply regardless of race and are “one fair 
way of determining whether a person is 
literate.” 

THE NEXT MILLION 
The climate of opinion 


The disturbed atmosphere in much of the 
South, created by resistance to school de- 
segregation, clearly has retarded the normal 
growth of Negro suffrage. The fear and hos- 
tility generated by demagogs have damp- 
ened both Negro initiative and white ac- 
ceptance of Negro political participation. 

While this troubled climate has not low- 
ered the total number of southern Negro 
registrants appreciably, two adverse effects 
may be attributed to it. First, it has slowed 
the evolutionary growth in Negro registration 
and voting that might have been anticipated 
in a calmer period. 

A second effect of heightened racial feel- 
ing has been the artificial deflation in im- 
portance of the Negro vote. In normal times, 
when political campaigns are focused on 
practical issues, no serious officeseeker or 
faction will deliberately antagonize a sizable 
segment of voters, actual or potential. 
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That this principle works in the South, 
as well as elsewhere, is amply attested to by 
many campaigns of recent years, particularly 
in some of the larger cities. In these cases, 
the appeal to all voters, Negro as well as 
white, has become commonplace, accepted 
alike by candidates and the general popu- 
lation. Seldom, if ever, are Negro voters 
given preferential treatment, as the racists 
are wont to charge. But, in many instances, 
they have come to be regarded with the same 
degree of respect and consideration as other 
voters. In such situations, a Negro vote 
has equal value with any other, no more 
and no less. 

By contrast, in many parts of the region, 
emotionalism surrounding the segregation 
issue has led to a sharper division of voters 
along racial lines. Extremists in and out of 
public office have based their political ap- 
peals on racial fears and antagonisms. By 
accusing their opponents of “wooing the 
Negro vote” or “catering to the NAACP,” 
they have sought—with considerable suc- 
cess—to make support by Negro citizens a 
liability rather than an asset, because Negro 
support has proved in a number of instances 
insufficient to compensate for the resulting 
loss of white votes. Wherever this process 
has been effective, every Negro voter has 
seen his ballot artificially devalued. Negro 
voters are a minority in every State and in 
most communities. So long as politicians 
can persuade the electorate that the issue is 
white against black, Negroes will be denied 
the normal and proportionate benefits of the 
ballot. 

This unhappy state of affairs is not likely 
to be permanent. If prior experience is any 
guide, no southern electorate will remain 
indefinitely preoccupied with fear of change 
as the overriding issue in every political con- 
flict. Whenever, soon or late, the segrega- 
tion-desegregation controversy abates, other 
more vital issues will come to the fore, and 
the votes of Negro southerners will weigh no 
less heavily than others in the political 
scales. 

In the long perspective, there is every rea- 
son to expect a steady, if gradual, increase 
in Negro political participation—along with 
rising economic and social status. However, 
no abrupt or dramatic rise in the number 
of Negro registrants seems likely in the 
foreseeable future. It probably would be un- 
realistic to expect this in a time of wide- 
spread racial tension. Instead, the next big 
breakthrough in the field of suffrage may 
well be the revitalization of the existing 
Negro vote in the South. 


Political consciousness 


Many Negro leaders have repeated one 
theme with growing emphasis in recent 
years: Our political future rests in our 
own hands. 

In a large sense, this is true, for the dis- 
criminatory climate and tactics outlined in 
this report are not uniformly present in the 
South. There are many areas where deter- 
mined Negroes could register and vote in 
greater number. 

This determination must spring, however, 
from an awareness of the power of the ballot, 
which in turn comes generally as social and 
economic status improves. Although the gap 
is narrowing gradually, Negroes still lag be- 
hind the white community in average educa- 
tion and income. 

For almost half a century the South was 
allowed to operate under a “separate-but- 
equal” doctrine for its Negro citizens. Not 
until the mid-1940’s, under the pressure of 
Federal court action, did the South give 
serious consideration to the “equal” mean- 
ing of the doctrine. Since then, school fa- 
cilities for Negroes have improved greatly, 
but the neglect of years has left its mark. 

At the same time, Negroes have faced an 
uphill fight to improve their economic 
status. Many jobs still are closed to them 
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and even the more qualified and competent 
too often can find only menial work. Credit 
still rests largely in the hands of white 
businessmen. Nevertheless, there is a grow- 
ing body of Negro professional and business 
men and women. Development of this group 
is one of the factors which should lead to 
increased use of the ballot by Negro citi- 
zens. 

Donald Strong, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Alabama, has 
drawn an analogy with various immigrant 
groups." He said it was only when these 
had produced their own lawyers and pros- 
perous merchants that they were able to 
command a respectful hearing in politics. 

“Negroes, too, must develop a corps of 
middle-class leaders with substantial educa- 
tion and economic independence of whites,” 
he added. 

Migration 

This leadership is most likely to flourish in 
metropolitan areas. There, too, Negroes ex- 
perience the least difficulty in registering and 
voting. These factors point to a prospect of 
a growing number of Negro voters, since the 
South has seen a vast migration of Negroes 
from rural to urban communities. 

Dr. Irene B. Taeuber of the Office of Popu- 
lation Research, Princeton University, has 
analyzed this migration..* A brief summary 
of some of her findings: 

1. In 1950 there were 8.7 million Negroes in 
the South, almost 21, times the number in 
the 15 slaveholding States in 1860. 

2. However, there also were 4.8 million 
Negroes in the North—more than there had 
been in all the Confederate States at the 
time of the Civil War. 

3. The 5 southern States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia 
had a Negro population of 4.5 million in 1910 
and 4.6 million in 1950. 

4. Five northern States—TIllinois, Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
had a Negro population of 566,0C0 in 1910 
and 3.2 million in 1950. In the 40-year 
period, these 5 States absorbed half the in- 
crease in the Negro population of the 
country. Another fifth was absorbed by 
California, Florida, and Texas. 

5. By 1950, only a little more than one- 
fourth of the nonwhite population of the 
South was classified as rural farm. 

Doctor Taeuber said that “the fundamental 
change in the Negro population was not the 
movement from South to North but the con- 
centration in industrial sections of the 
country, including the South.” 

(However, she said this great migration 
seemed to be nearing an end, because the 
number of sharecroppers, the major source 
of supply for new urban labor, has dwindled. 
By 1954 there were only 160,000 farms oper- 
ated by nonwhite sharecroppers in the 
South.) 





Cities 

In a number of cities in the South, Negro 
voters already are receiving attention from 
politicians. Negroes are credited with help- 
ing elect mayors in at least three major 
cities—Atlanta, New Orleans, and Houston— 
in the past few years. 

In the July 14, 1959, Democratic primary 
in Virginia, Negroes in several urban centers 
showed more interest in voting than white 
citizens. The Richmond News Leader said 
8,850 Negroes in that city, or 57 percent of 
the number registered, voted as compared 
to only 34 percent of the registered white 
citizens. In Charlottesville, 705, or more 
than half the registered Negro voters, went 





1 “The Future of the Negro Voter in the 
South,” the Journal of Negro Education, 
summer 1957. 

22Trene B. Taeuber, “Migration, Mobility 
and the Assimilation of the Negro,” Popula- 
tion Bulletin, Population Reference Bureau, 
Inc., November 1958. 
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to the polls, contrasted with less than one- 
third of the eligible white voters." 

More Negro candidates are seeking politi- 
cal office. As early as 1951, Nashville, Tenn., 
elected two Negroes to the city council. In 
recent years, Negroes have been serving on 
boards of education in Greensboro, Durham, 
Winston-Salem, Atlanta, Houston, Nashville, 
and Knoxville. Chapel Hill, N.C., has had a 
Negro on the board of aldermen. In Charles 
City County, Va., Negroes served on the 
county board of supervisors, county welfare 
board, and the county school board. 

Admittedly, this sampling tells only part 
of the story. Many more have filed for office 
and been defeated. The road to political 
office remains a stony one for Negroes. How- 
ever, the mere fact that a Negro is on the 
ballot sometimes—but by no means always— 
spurs other Negroes to qualify and vote. 
It also may bring out a larger than normal 
white vote in opposition. 


Leadership 


The quality and vigor of Negro leadership 
is one of the greatest forces in encouraging 
voting. Regionally, the two most active 
groups working to extend the franchise have 
been the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and the National Association for 

he Advancement of Colored People. 

The Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, spearheaded by the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., of Montgomery, Ala., was 
formed in 1957 by Negro leaders throughout 
the South in a “crusade for citizenship.” 
Its announced aim: to aid and encourage 
Negroes to register and vote, to gather facts, 
where resistance is met, and present them 
to duly constituted authorities. 

The NAACP long has been active in en- 
couraging Negroes to vote. In the past few 
years it has been increasingly busy with a 
growing number of other problems. It has 
been in the forefront of the court battles 
to protect the individual rights of Negroes 
and to achieve legal equality. At the same 
time, it has been the target of restrictive 
legislation which has hampered its work 
in several southern States. 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
NAACP, is among those who believe that 
Negroes themselves hold the key to their 
political future. 

“Negro citizens must prepare to present 
themselves in numbers to be qualified, and 
that preparation is their responsibility,” 
Wilkins has said." 

“In reaching this conclusion there is no 
attempt here to underestimate the forces of 
resistance, the ignorance, trickery, fear, 
threats and physical assaults that have been 
employed and will continue to be employed. 
But their eradication will not be accom- 
plished by some miracle out of the sky, some 
wished-for relief from a far-off place; it will 
be downed primarily through the intelli- 
gence, diligence, persistence and courage of 
the population presently disfranchised.” 

Dr. Elston E. Roady of the Department of 
Political Science, Florida State University, 
has agreed that: “‘We may well have reached 
that plateau in the development of greater 
Negro participation in politics which de- 
mands greater efforts by Negroes themselves. 
The successful assault on the next mountain 
seems to rest largely in the hands of the 
Negro citizen in most areas.” * 


A LOUISIANA PARISH: WHOLESALE PURGE ™ 


By 1956 Negro registration in Louisiana 
had attained a size insuring it substantial 


2% Columnist Benjamin Muse, Washington 
Post and Times Herald, July 26, 1959. 

4 Roy Wilkins, “The Future of the Negro 
Voter in the United States,” the Journal of 
Negro Education, summer, 1957. 

* The Negro’s Role in American Society, 
Florida State University, 1958. 

% Kenneth N. Vines, department of politi- 
cal science, Tulane University. 
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respect in State and local politics, its 18 per- 
cent of total registration ranking as highest 
in the South. The processes of accommoda- 
tion and compromise practiced in Louisiana 
politics out of respect to the Negro vote 
made State politics an important area of 
interracial communication. 

Then came the purges. In 8 months Ne- 
gro registration was reduced by 10,000 at the 
same time that white registration was in- 
creasing. According to State Senator Rai- 
nach, citizens’ council leader and chief polit- 
ical spokesman for the purges, the purge of 
Negro voters in Louisiana was designed to 
eliminate 90 percent of Negro registration in 
Louisiana and its ultimate purpose was to 
“solve our segregation problem” and “make 
Louisiana a shining example to the Nation 
on how to thwart the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People.” 

This is a report on the purge of Negro 
voters in the one parish of Ouachita. This 
particular parish has been selected for anal- 
ysis for several reasons: Ouachita was the 
first of the parishes to embark upon the 
purge and its success in eliminating 5,000 
Negro voters of the 5,700 registered tended to 
set the pattern for the purges which fol- 
lowed in the surrounding parishes. Oua- 
chita’s leadership in the purge resulted not 
only from its success in reducing Negro reg- 
istration but also from its position as the 
most populous of the parishes, the site of 
the city of Monroe with about 50,000 popu- 
lation. Yet with the exception of the rather 
high degree of urbanism resulting from the 
presence of the city of Monroe, Ouachita is 
typical, culturally speaking, of the group of 
13 parishes where an effort was made to re- 
duce Negro registration. The story of the 
purge in Ouachita Parish is thus a story of 
how it began and also a narrative typical of 
the purges in northern Louisiana. 

The setting of the purge 

To know one of the purge parishes, like 
Ouachita, is to know something about all 13. 
Not only are they all contiguous but they 
have many cultural characteristics in com- 
mon as well. Located in northern Louisiana 
in what is called the North Louisiana Up- 
lands, Ouachita Parish takes its character 
partly from the nearby delta regions where 
a plantation cotton economy predominates, 
partly from the hill country which extends 
up to the parish. Its estimated population 
in 1957 was 86,063, of whom 56,863 were 
white and 29,200 non-white. 

The largest crop raised in Ouachita is cot- 
ton, with over 10,000 acres being planted 
each year. Yet the parish is by no means 
a plantation-type area, since the cotton is 
raised for the most part on small- or me- 
dium-sized individual farms and there is a 
low rate of tenancy in the area. Beef cattle, 
dairying, and forest-produce industries pro- 
vide important supplementary incomes, as 
does the truck farming which goes on in 
the area. 

Ouachita is not, however, predominantly 
a rural parish, since about 65 percent of the 
population is classified as urban. The larg- 
est city is Monroe. Unlike some of the other 
cities of the State, such as Shreveport and 
Baton Rouge, Monroe has not experienced the 
growth and industrialization characteristic 
of the rapidly growing areas of the South and 
its position as an urban center is somewhat 
in decline. Industrially, it depends upon 
lumber and lumber industries and textiles 
and has not attracted the heavy industry nor 
the mass-production manufacturing neces- 
sary for rapid development. 

The relative slow growth of Monroe has 
meant that social change has not been rapid, 
either, and Monroe has not developed the 
style of life and values of an urban center, 
but remains merely a capital of the prov- 
inces. To emphasize the small-town quality 
of Monroe, one hears in New Orleans that 
a shotgun could be blasted down the main 
street of Monroe at 9 o'clock at night with- 
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out hitting a soul—a statement not much 
exaggerated, as this writer can testify. 

The people of the Ouachita area have been 
characterized as yeomen farmers, and a socio- 
logical authority on Louisiana culture speaks 
of them as “hardy, independent, individual- 
istic, God-fearing people who tend to be 
somewhat conservative in their approach to 
new ideas or practices.” 

Religiously, the area is Protestant and is 
dominated by the Baptist church, with only 
10 percent of the population adhering to the 
non-Protestant faiths of Catholicism or 
Judaism. Fenton and Vines have demon- 
strated in a study of Negro registration in 
Louisiana * the importance of Catholic cul- 
ture in creating a permissive climate for 
Negro registration and in weakening white 
supremacists’ ideas on segregation. But in 
Quachita it is the role of the different Prot- 
estant congregations which is of decisive 
importance. 

A prominent Protestant minister in Mon- 
roe, not a Baptist, has characterized the Bap- 
tists generally as not ‘“ecumenically minded,” 
that is, not organizationally cooperative with 
other Protestant religions in matters of faith 
and work of interest to all, and as ‘“‘not much 
concerned with the witness of faith” as this 
concerns social problems such as race rela- 
tions. 

While it would certainly be premature to 
attribute causal factors to the religious en- 
vironment of Ouachita, it should be remem- 
bered that in a culture which can be char- 
acterized as basically a churchgoing one the 
set of attitudes and values manifested by the 
churches are of some importance. In this 
instance the Baptist churches of Ouachita 
have provided a setting permitting favorable 
attitudes toward registration purges or other 
discriminatory racial attitudes. 

In addition, the Baptist churches do not 
belong to the Ministerial Alliance, the or- 
ganization of Protestant ministers which 
generally has worked for a more tolerant at- 
titude on race relations and which tended 
to oppose the purge. 

In politics, the voters of Ouachita as well 
as the other purge parishes have tended to 
follow the conservative politics of the South- 
ern cotton plantation culture rather than the 
more populistic politics of the hill country. 
Dixiecrats, states’ rights, and other white 
supremacy factions have always done well 
in Ouachita while the parish, in common 
with other purge parishes, has been relatively 
hostile to the Long family and its factional 
candidates. This hostility to Longism is 
significant since Long faction candidates 
have generally relied on the Negro vote, have 
wooed it in campaigns, and accordingly have 
shown a willingness to operate politically 
with Negro voters and a reluctance to resort 
to racial demagoguery in political campaign- 
ing. With the exception of the recent Mayor 
Cass of Monroe, who was alined with the 
Long faction and did court the Negro vote, 
politica: figures popular in the purge parishes 
have generally been of the anti-Long faction 
of Louisiana politics, have not courted the 
Negro voters, but on the contrary have on 
occasion campaigned on the basis of appeals 
involving racial demagoguery. 


Structure of race relations 


Considering the violence with which the 
purge erupted in Ouachita, it is surprising 
to find that within the context of a segre- 
gated southern town, race relations were 
considered good by both white and Negro 
community leaders. There were no records 
of police brutality, no incidents of any im- 
portance which could be pointed to as evi- 
dence of racial tension of an unusual nature. 
As Dr. Reddix, Negro dentist and leader of 
Monroe, put it, “I could walk down the 





* Fenton, J. H., and Vines, “Negro Registra 
tion in Louisiana,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, September 1957. 
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streets of Monroe and not feel that I had 
to fight every white person I met.” Much 
of the harmony of race relations in Monroe 
was due to tne efforts made by Mayor Cass 
to accommodate Negroes in a small way into 
the life of Monroe and to improve Negro 
municipal facilities. 

Under the Cass administration a Negro 
recreation center had been built, the Negro 
swimming pool improved, and two Negro 
policemen had been appointed to the Monroe 
police force and were serving without inci- 
dent. The usual new schools had been 
erected for Negroes following 1954, but there 
were complaints by Negroes that the equip- 
ment and curriculum did not live up to the 
exterior appearance. 

Social segregation in Ouachita’s public fa- 
cilities remains unchanged and while race 
demarcation signs have been removed in the 
buses the removal is more a matter of com- 
plying with distant court decrees than an 
indication that any ferment is occurring 
relative to a change in the segregation struc- 
ture. For indeed there have been no chal- 
lenges to the segregation structure such as 
suits for school, public transportation or 
recreation desegregation. There are no 
chapters of the NAACP, no Urban League in 
Ouachita Parish and hence no formal struc- 
ture to promote Negro aspirations. No Mar- 
tin Luther King or other charismatic per- 
sonality has arisen to inspire the Negro peo- 
ple to visions of equality or to lead them in 
the fight for their rights. The Negro people 
of Ouachita see the struggle for Negro rights 
in their particular case as some distance off 
and, in a region where traditionally the Ne- 
gro has had a difficult life and lacked the 
opportunity to expect much more, were rel- 
atively satisfied with the achievements which 
had been made; the comparative lack of 
violence in race relations, the new Negro 
schools, and the respect achieved as a result 
of the power of the Negro vote. 

Indeed, the main challenge to the tradi- 
tional structure of race relations in Ouachita 
Parish has been political in nature. It is in 
the campaigns for local office, the structure 
of political support, in the day-to-day ac- 
commodations and communications—in 
short, in the extension of the powers of the 
ballot box—that the racial separatism and 
lack of communication so characteristic of 
the traditional pattern of segregation have 
been modified. While the challenges to seg- 
regation in the courts had been dormant, a 
more vital challenge, involving the desegre- 
gation of the whole democratic process, had 
been making great headway in the city of 
Monroe under the willing sponsorship of 
Mayor Cass, whose structure of political sup- 
port and campaign methods involved appeal- 
ing to Negro voters as well as whites. 

The importance of this desegregation of 
the political process was fully realized by the 
chief instigators of the purge movement, 
the citizens’ councils. In a statement re- 
leased just 2 weeks before the start of the 
purge in Ouachita Parish, Senator Rainach, 
president of the State citizens’ councils and 
head of the legislative watchdog commit- 
tee on segregation, spelled out in detail the 
concern of the white supremacists with the 
importance of the Negro vote in State poli- 
tics. Negro registration, the statement read, 
is “definitely well past the danger point,” 
and the NAACP will trade its bloc of votes 
“with one group of white people and then 
another until no political faction feels it can 
be elected without the Negro support.” In 
a later comment, Rainach emphasized the 
great importance of the purges to the segre- 
gationists: ‘From the long-range standpoint 
our only hope in the segregation fight is to 
clear our rolls of all illegally qualified voters.” 

Rainach’s statement is a clear reference to 
the prevailing pattern in Louisiana parish 
politics which includes competition for the 
Negro vote. In all probability it was de- 
signed as a kind of pre-purge justification 
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of the purges since it was released to all 
newspapers in the State and received wide 
attention. Two weeks after the Rainach 
statement the purge in Ouachita began. 

The role of the citizens’ councils in the 
purges has been prominent all along but was 
especially important in the initial motiva- 
tions of the movement. The exact numbers 
and the membership composition of the citi- 
zens’ councils remain an intriguing mystery. 
Membership is variously estimated in Oua- 
chita Parish at from 500 (a council estimate) 
to 150. Whatever its numbers and member- 
ship, its influence in Ouachita instigated the 
purge. 

The challenges for all 5,700 Negro voters 
were prepared by members of the citizens’ 
councils working in relays long hours in the 
registrar's office. It has been suggested, and 
is generally believed by community leaders 
in Ouachita Parish, that initially the purges 
were a conspiracy originating in the citizens’ 
councils and only later received the wider 
support and application that they now have 
in northern Louisiana." 

In seeking to understand the purge of 
Negro voters one looks to the nature, the 
extent and circumstances of Negro registra- 
tion. As in most of the larger cities of 
Louisiana registration in Ouachita began in 
the 1948-49 period and took place with some 
pressures from Negro leaders but actually 
with a minimum of difficulty. By 1950 Ne- 
gro registration was 2,300 and remained at 
less than 2,500 until interest in local political 
contests raised the figure to its prepurge 
high of 5,700. zs 

Proportionately, Negro registration in 
Ouachita ranked well below that of the 
white. While about three out of four whites 
eligible are registered to vote, less than half 
of the eligible Negroes were registered. To 
put it another way, Negroes make up 33 per- 
cent of the total population of Ouachita but 
constituted only 19 percent of the voter pop- 
ulation. In comparison with the other 
parishes of Louisiana Ouachita did not rank 
high with respect to the percentage of eligi- 
ble Negroes registered. Classifying the 
parishes into four groups on the basis of 
Negro registration of potential registration 
(0-29, 30-49, 50-69, 70-100), Ouachita, with 
40 percent of the Negro potential voters regis- 
tered ranked in the third lowest of the four 
groups. 

Negro registration certainly could not be 
classified as either hyperactive or extremely 
interested but could be described at best as 
“somewhat apathetic.” Despite the fact that 
before the purge there were several years of 
no hindrances to Negro registration the pre< 
portion of Negroes registered to vote from 
the potential registration was well below that 
of the white population of Ouachita. 

The key to the fear of the Negro vote lies 
in its potential function as a balance-of- 
power factor and the strength of this as a 
political lever for gaining political and social 
ends. Although Negroes were only 19 percent 
of the voting population of Ouachita, by 
voting as a fairly cohesive group, they could 
decisively influence almost any parish elec- 
tion. Exactly this kind of thing had hap- 
pened in the city of Monroe, and Mayor Cass 
in treating them with respect, in improving 
Negro recreational facilities, and in hiring 
Negro policemen had earned the respect of 
the Negro voters. It was known that Cass 
could probably not be beaten unless the 
Negro vote was destroyed, and many persons 
in Ouachita say that the purge was initially 
an effort to defeat Cass who was coming up 
for reelection in May 1956. As a result of 
the purge, Cass was beaten. 





% An eyewitness account of the planning 
of the purge for another parish in the meet- 
ing of a citizens’ council may be had by 
consulting the Colfax Chronicle published in 
Grant Parish, p. 1 of the issue of Oct. 12, 1956. 
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The purge 


Direct preparations for the purge of Negro 
voters in Ouachita Parish began in March 
1956, when from six to eight members of the 
citizens’ councils, working in relays every 
day, began preparing the necessary forms by 
which every one of the 5,782 Negro voters 
would be challenged. By mid-April around 
3,000 challenges were mailed, and when the 
great majority of the Negroes failed to gain 
retractions of the challenges, they were 
erased from the rolls. By May, when the 
mayor’s race began, only 595 Negro voters 
were on the rolls. 

The procedures by which the Negro voters 
were successfully purged involved a system 
of challenging voters, which put the burden 
upon the voter of demonstrating his proper 
registration. The system originated in a 
series of acts passed in 1940 by the Louisiana 
Legislature, then interested in finding ways 
to reform elections by removing unqualified 
voters from the rolls. The acts were in part 
a reaction against the corrupt practices fre- 
quently seen in Louisiana and practiced by 
the adherents of the Long factions and re- 
ceived the support of the good government 
groups in Louisiana. 

The acts provide (Louisiana Statutes 18: 
132-134) that “upon an affidavit signed and 
sworn to in duplicate by any two bona fide 
registered voters to the effect that after 
reasonable investigation and on information 
or belief certain persons are illegally reg- 
istered or have lost their right to vote in pre- 
cinct, ward, or parish” the registrar shall 
then notify the voters by mail. If within 
10 days of notification the voter produces an 
affidavit signed by three other registered vot- 
ers of the parish attesting to the correctness 
of his registration, he may stay on the rolls. 
Otherwise, if the voter does not produce 
such a document 10 days from notification, 
his name is removed. 

As originally designated, the statute was 
intended to provide a means of challenging 
voters whose place and duration of resi- 
dence were in question. And while it pro- 
vides a kind of citizen challenge (two reg- 
istered voters) it also provides for a citizen 
refutation of the challenge (three registered 
voters). Thus as written the statute pro- 
vides for a relatively easy and casual chal- 
lenge, but also for an easy refutation of the 
challenge. 

The method of challenge used by the cit- 
izens’ council, however, did not involve ques- 
tions of residence but deviations from the 
“proper” method of filling out the entire 
registration form; eg., any mistake in the 
calculation of age (which had to be put in 
years, months, and days), or writing ‘‘M” 
instead of “male” and “C” instead of “col- 
ored.” And if there were none of these 
“mistakes” the challenged voter was told 
that the signature on the registration card 
didn’t appear to be his signature, that his 
identity was questioned, that he was not who 
he said he was. 

A few days after the challenges were 
mailed pandemonium prevailed at the court- 
house in Monroe. Hundreds of Negro voters 
jammed the registrar’s office and overflowed 
onto the courthouse lawns with the inten- 
tion of refuting the challenges. The strategy 
of the registrar's office then involved several 
procedures. First, the processing of chal- 
lenges was slowed to a mere trickle by assign- 
ing only one or two persons in the office to 
deal with the challenges and by requiring 
that a single line of Negroes be formed, and 
by delaying the individual cases and drag- 
ging them out as much as possible. It is 
estimated that 1,400 or 1,500 persons tried to 
clear their registration during the first few 
days after the challenges. Secondly, the 
proofs required by the registrar for refuting 
the challenges were stiffer than those listed 
in the statutes. Negroes were not allowed to 


sign affidavits for other Negroes because they 
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had been challenged, so initially Negro voters 
had to secure signatures from white friends 
and employers. After the first voters were 
cleared, they could then sign for others chal- 
lenged. Then the registrar's office required 
that signers to the affidavit must reside in 
the same precinct, a requirement definitely 
not to be found in the statutes. This 
further slowed down the process. 

Some Negro voters were urged by the 
clerks in the registrar’s office to forget about 
refuting the challenges and to go ahead and 
reregister as the simplest course of action. 
However, when quite a few voters, on this 
recommendation, attempted to reregister, 
they were confronted with questions con- 
cerning the interpretation of the constitu- 
tion of Louisiana which in most cases they 
were said to fail. 

By the time the 10 days were up, 595 Ne- 
groes had managed to stay on the registra- 
tion rolls and 5,187 or 90 percent of all voters 
challenged were erased from the rolls. Al- 
though it is estimated by Negro leaders that 
around 1,600 went to the registrar’s office 
in an attempt to stay on the registration 
rolls, less than half of these were able to 
do so, so obstructive and time-consuming 
were methods employed by the office of the 
registrar. 

During the controversy over registration 
only two groups in the white community 
gave or expressed sympathy to the _ be- 
leaguered Negro voters. Initially the most 
effective opposition came from the local 
political faction headed by Mayor Cass and 
from James E. Noe, former Governor of Lou- 
isiana and owner of a Monroe television sta- 
tion and member of the Cass faction. Mr. 
Noe on May 2 accompanied a group of Ne- 
groes to the registrar's office in an effort to 
expedite their filing of affidavits and while 
there actually came to blows, so the story 
goes, with an employee of the registrar’s 
office. Later Noe issued a statement that, 
“If there are any ineligible voters I am 100 
percent for taking them off the rolls. But 
I am going to try every way possible to help 
everyone who is legally registered, white or 
Negro, to protect their franchise.” Later 
Noe withdrew from the controversy, report- 
edly because of economic pressures imposed 
against him in the form of withdrawal of 
advertising from his television station. 

The Monroe Ministerial Alliance, consisting 
of Methodist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian 
ministers, also opposed the purge and met 
with Negro ministers to discuss ways in 
which the situation could be remedied. The 
Ministerial Alliance later was responsible for 
a call to the Justice Department to investi- 
gate the situation, a move which led the 
Department in the latter part of 1956 to send 
several FBI agents into the purge parishes. 

Other than the two groups mentioned, the 
Monroe white community tended to go along 
with the purge even if it did not actively 
participate. The Monroe newspapers owned 
by Colonel Ewing did not incite the purge 
but tended to report it as a legitimate clear- 
ing of the rolls of illegally registered voters, 
an attitude which is echoed by the editorial 
staff of the Monroe Morning World. Inter- 
views with various persons indicate that the 
purge gets a nod of approval from the man 
in the street who is likely to comment some- 
what cynically that the purge was necessary 
after all because the Negroes do “bloc vote.” 
A leading minister of Monroe declares that 
some of the prominent business and profes- 
sional citizens of Monroe have serious reser- 
vations about the purge but, if they do, 
such opinions were not shown during the 
controversy and there was no organized ac- 
tion or sympathy other than that from the 
two groups mentioned. 

Negro leadership during the purge was 
furnished chiefly by an organization formed 
during the purge and called the Guiding 
Voice. Three months after the purge began, 
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by September 1956, the Guiding Voice had 
a membership of over 50 business and pro- 
fessional leaders, was collecting money for 
a defense fund and seemed to be a satis- 
factory focus for Negro resistance which 
through the summer of 1956 had grown more 
determined and had captured the interest 
and devotion of much of the Negro com- 
munity. Those active in the Guiding Voice, 
particularly its president, Dr. Reddix, report 
that determination and interest in fighting 
the purge reached almost a fever pitch dur- 
ing the time the Guiding Voice was oper- 
ating successfully. An office was set up to 
serve as headquarters for the organization, 
funds solicited with some success from the 
Negro community (at one time $1,800 was 
in the treasury) and meetings were held fre- 
quently to decide upon a defensive strategy. 

Although initially some aid and encour- 
agement was given to those Negroes trying 
to defend their registration, the decision was 
made early in the life of the Guiding Voice 
that the chief defensive strategy should be 
legal. Accordingly, a suit was filed in Fed- 
eral court in September 1956 suing Mrs, 
Mae Lucky, the registrar, for $50,000 on be- 
half of Dr. John Reddix and Attorney James 
Sharp. Mrs. Lucky refused to register Dr. 
Reddix, it was alleged; and, in the case of 
Sharp, it was complained that when he ap- 
peared at the registrar’s office on behalf of 
a client whose registration was challenged, 
he was refused permission to inspect the cards 
in the office because he was a Negro, and 
was told that he would be waited on by 
her assistant in another room. The case 
for plaintiffs Sharp and Reddix was handled 
by lawyer Sharp while an array of legal rep- 
resentatives from the State attorney gener- 
al’s office, including the parish district at- 
torney, advised the defendant Mrs. Lucky. 

During the course of the trial the full 
story of the purge was detailed by Sharp. 
Especially stressed were the facts that the 
purge was timed to coincide with the upcom- 
ing municipal election so that the registrar's 
office was closed May 12, 10 days before the 
municipal primary on May 22. In this way 
the office of registrar was not open to process 
any new registrants or handle any of the 
challenged voters. 

In February Federal Judge Ben Dawkins 
handed down his opinion, in effect dismiss- 
ing the suit and charging Reddix with bad 
faith, in emotional tones somewhat unusual 
for a Federal judge: ‘Plaintiff's lack of good 
faith, in applying here for a declaratory 
judgment and an_e injunction * * * is 
shown plainly by his deliberate failure to 
seek reregistration since May 15, 1956 * * *. 
His bad faith * * * his sheer stubborn vin- 
dictiveness * * * is doubly demonstrated by 
the fact that his wife applied for and actually 
was granted registration * * * he appar- 
ently prefers litigation to registration.” The 
case was taken to the court of appeals where 
Judge Dawkins was overruled and the ap- 
pellate court commented that the refusal to 
register Reddix represented ‘a shockingly 
unfair act by someone.” *” 

The case involving the suit brought by 
Attorney James Sharp against Mrs. Lucky 
was decided by Judge Dawkins against 
Lucky. After the court of appeals reversed 
and remanded the case, Judge Dawkins still 
denied the requested relief, because he 
found that the practice of segregation in 
the registrar's office had “been stopped vol- 
untarily almost a month before this suit 
was filed”; he further remarked that the 
registrar had, in the purge period, segre- 
gated Negroes “for their advantage and con- 
venience.” *° 

Although Reddix v. Lucky was decided in 
favor of the plaintiff in that Reddix was 


® Reddix v. Lucky (148 F. Supp. 108, 152 F. 


2% Sharp v. Lucky (148 F. Supp. 8; 252 F. 
2d 910; 165 F. Supp. 405). 
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held by the appellate court to have been 
illegally deprived of his registration, in a 
larger sense, the case represented defeat for 
the Negroes of Monroe since the court held 
also that there was no “class action’ in the 
case. And since it was held that there was 
no class action, the ruling of the case was 
not applicable to the purge as such, but 
only to the case of Reddix. 

After the defeat on the principle of class 
ection in the Reddix case a virtual collapse 
of the Negro leadership in Monroe occurred. 
Those in the Guiding Voice had placed al- 
most total reliance on this case, and its loss 
was taken as a great disappointment. In 
addition a bitter and highly personal quar- 
rel developed between the two most active 
leaders, Reddix and Sharp, over the disposi- 
tion of funds raised—to what extent these 
should be used in the payment of Sharp's 
fees and whether or not the Guiding Voice 
could maintain an office and a secretary or 
should operate more informally. Finally 
Sharp withdrew or was withdrawn from the 
case and Attorney Jesse Stone from Shreve- 
port was called in to handle the retrial of 
Dr. Reddix’s case advocating a class action. 
At the present time, however, action on the 
case is at a standstill. 

With the collapse and demoralization of 
Negro leadership in Monroe, resistance on 
the part of Negro voters challenged or re- 
fused registration seems almost to have 
disappeared. The Guiding Voice belies its 
name and guides no one, vocally or other- 
wise, and continues as an organization in 
name only. The registrar’s office is no 
longer thronged with Negroes seeking to 
secure their right of franchise. 

In 1956, after the elections, Assistant At- 
torney General Warren Olney of the Justice 
Department began action against the regis- 
trars and citizens’ council leaders. Agents 
from the FBI were sent into the area to 
investigate and on December 4, 1956, a 
grand jury was empaneled to hear testimony 
on three parishes: Grant, Caldwell, and 
DeSoto. However, no indictment was issued 
and on February 12 the grand jury an- 
nounced candidly that no more testimony 
would be heard on three other parishes: 
Ouachita, Jackson, and Bienville. Thus 
Senator Rainach’s prediction that “it is not 
going to be easy to get Louisiana people to 
indict Louisiana people” proved all too true. 


Ajtermath of the purge 


In 1959, nearly 3 years after the start of 
the purge in Ouachita Parish, it is necessary 
to state that the immediate victory belongs 
to the purgers. Negro registration has been 
reduced from 5,782 to 776, and new registra- 
tions are discouraged with such vehemence 
by the registrar's office that in the past year 
or so there has been virtually no increase 
in the number of Negroes registered. 
Twelve other neighboring parishes have fol- 
lowed the lead of Ouachita and together 
have eliminated some 10,000 Negroes from 
the State registration rolls. In nearby par- 
ishes not a part of the purge, resistance to 
hew Negro registration has stiffened where 
before it was permissive. Where before the 
Negro vote was considered politically, now 
politics has returned to the familiar white 
supremacy model—notably in the case of 
Monroe municipal politics. 

As yet no effective remedy has developed 
against this latest disfranchisement of 
Negro citizens. The white community 
failed to develop action to block the purge, 
the cases in court failed to develop a prin- 
ciple of law by which the purge could be 
limited, and, most demoralizing of all, 
Negro leadership in Monroe collapsed after 
& hame-calling, futile squabble. It is said 
that the only time the purgers showed fear 
and reluctance was during the investiga- 
tions conducted in Quachita by FBI agents. 
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In a real sense the whole people of Loui- 
siana were the losers by the purge because 
during the time the citizens’ council ran 
the registrar’s office, government ceased to 
be public and was manipulated according 
to the private purposes of a small group of 
zealots. Acts of the legislature intended to 
advance the cause of good government were 
twisted and misused in a manner wholly 
foreign to the intentions and purposes of 
“honest and legal registration.” The eva- 
Siveness, the hypocrisy of those in power, 
the cynical frustrations of those attempting 
to exercise the franchises of citizenship 
have seemed more like a grim totalitarian- 
ism than a democratic polity. 

From the long-range point of view it may 
be doubted that the purges have really been 
as successful as the immediate record indi- 
cates. Negro registration in Louisiana is still 
well past the 100,000 mark and has been 
reduced only 7 or 8 percent, consider- 
ing all factors, rather than the 90 percent 
reduction set by Senator Rainach as the de- 
sirable goal. Instead of engulfing the whole 
State, as undoubtedly was the intention, 
purges of Negro voters have taken place in 
only a group of 13 contiguous parishes and 
the majority of parishes in Louisiana re- 
mained unaffected by the movement. 

While Negroes in Monroe did not succeed 
in fighting the purge effectively, possibly 
because of lack of able leadership, there is 
evidence that elsewhere in northern Louisi- 
ana determination and resistance to the 
purges are stiffening. Organizations have 
formed in several parishes and Negro leaders 
have come forward to assume the responsi- 
bilities of opposition. Even in Ouachita 
where organized opposition failed, Negroes 
appear to feel a quiet determination to see 
issues through and, although somewhat dis- 
couraged at the way events turned out, are 
far from defeatist in their hope for future 
remedies of the situation. 

It is quite possible that in the long run the 
purges of Negro voters may redound against 
the aims of its sponsors and to the actual 
increase of Negro registration. By dramatiz- 
ing registration and giving it an excitement 
and importance lacking before, the purges 
may very well ultimately increase the number 
of Negro voters. By overcrowding apathy, the 
most important factor inhibiting registra- 
tion in Louisiana, the purges can bring 
Negroes to the registration office, whose in- 
terest might never have been aroused. A 
second possibility, which now seems a proba- 
bility, is that the publicity resulting from 
purges will result eventually in a stronger 
Civil Rights Act which through Federal pres- 
sures will open up areas of Negro registration 
previously restricted. 

The political history of the American de- 
mocracy has seen a progressive extension of 
the franchise and only rarely has this trend 
been reversed and groups deprived of the 
franchise. There would be a certain histori- 
cal justice, therefore, if the purgers in trying 
to reverse the historic extension of the suf- 
frage should actually turn out to be the 
instruments of the increase of Negro regis- 
tration. 

(Ep1tor’s Note.—An item in Southern 
School News, May 1959, adds an interesting 
supplement to Professor Vines’ report: 

“In a ruling several weeks ago at Frank- 
linton, La., U.S. District Judge C. A. Barnett 
ruled that members of the citizens council 
are free to continue challenging registered 
voters. 

“Barnett said two citizens council mem- 
bers had a right to explore public records 
in a move to purge the rolls of Negro voters. 

“He said they are acting within State law. 
The pair of citizens council members have 
challenged more than 140 registrants in a 
single precinct on basis of the intelligence 
provisions in State voter registration laws.) 
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A COASTAL COUNTY: QUIET ACCOMMODATIONS 71 


Negroes in Beaufort County, along the 
South Carolina coast, have a heritage of sea 
lore, folk music, farming, and freedom. 

Beaufort Negroes were among the members 
of the North's Company A, ist South Caro- 
lina Volunteers, during the Civil War. This 
was “the first official regiment made up of 
former slaves; strictly speaking, the first of 
all the Negro regiments with official mili- 
tary status.” Since that war, many have 
owned land and sent their children to school. 

Schools still are segregated in Beaufort 
County and racial customs of the South pre- 
vail, but the atmosphere is more relaxed than 
in the majority of rural, Deep South counties, 

The county once was an era of very large, 
successful plantations growing sea-island or 
long staple cotton, rice and indigo. Today 
there are a number of plantations still in 
existence but most are occupied by winter 
residents and used as resorts. 

Farms in this coastal county are decreas- 
ing in number but growing in size. In 1930 
there were 2,021 farms with an average of 
62.5 acres; in 1955 there were 1,201 farms with 
an average of 11012 acres. In 1950, 87.1 per- 
cent of the rural farm population was Negro; 
12 percent of the rural Negroes were tenants 
and only one-tenth of 1 percent share- 
croppers. 

About 60 percent of the population is 
Negro. In 1957, the population was esti- 
mated at 12,357 white persons and 18,209 
Negroes. 

The Negroes of Beaufort County main- 
tained political influence for a number of 
years after Reconstruction. In the period 
from 1878 to 1900 some 75 Negroes were 
elected to the South Carolina Legislature; of 
these, 26 came from Beaufort. There were 
three Negro Congressmen from South Caro- 
lina in that period; two of these were from 
Beaufort. Until 1888 all elective offices in 
Beaufort were held by Negroes and in fact 
some Negroes held elective offices there until 
1896. At that time, white South Carolinians 
barred Negroes from the Democratic pri- 
maries. However, even in the years between 
this move and the outlawing of the white 
primaries in the 1940’s, some Negroes voted 
in general elections in Beaufort County. 

Registration 

After the 1958 re-registration—required 
every 10 years in South Carolina—Beaufort 
County had 4,141 whites and 1,286 Negroes 
registered to vote. Approximately 31 percent 
of the registrants then were Negroes, 
although they comprised 60 percent of the 
population. 

For the most part, both white and Negro 
persons interviewed felt that at present 
there is no effort to limit the number of 
Negroes registered.”* 

Except for an occasional complaint that 
white applicants seem to be favored slightly, 
the general feeling among Negroes inter- 
viewed was that registrars are cooperative. 
They said Negro registration is limited pri- 
marily by apathy, a failure to realize the im- 
portance of voting, or, in some cases, a fear 
of not being able to pass registration tests. 


21Based on a field survey by Courtney 
Siceloff, director of Penn Community Sery- 
ices, Frogmore, S.C. 

=? Benjamin Quarles, “The Negro in the 
Civil War,” Little-Brown, p. 119 

*3 While Beaufort County as a whole is re- 
ferred to throughout, the interviews for this 
survey were conducted around the town of 
Beaufort and St. Helena Island, which are 
somewhat more advanced politically and 
economically than the other sections of the 
county. Consequently, while interviews 
with officials deal with the county as a 
whole, those with private citizens may apply 
to a more limited section of the county. 
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In general, county officials, and political 
candidates are not racists; in fact, they 
seem to avoid the subject of race altogether. 
Their attitudes are generally friendly toward 
Negroes and white candidates now are occa- 
sionally seeking opportunities to speak be- 
fore Negro groups during their campaigns. 

There are a number of Negro organizations 
working to increase registration. There is a 
citizens committee in Beaufort, a voters 
association on St. Helena, and the NAACP 
in both, which have active programs in the 
field of registration and voting. 

Within the churches, it is primarily the 
lay members rather than the ministers who 
take the lead, although one Negro minister 
is establishing a social action committee 
primarily concerned with registration and 
voting and is trying to get a similar com- 
mittee in all churches. The Negro teachers 
do not generally participate in registration 
movements. One remarked they feel closely 
watched and so do not feel free to speak 
out. 

Lines of communication remain open be- 
tween the white and Negro communities, 
although primarily on an unofficial level. 
There are four or five self-reliant Negro 
leaders who serve as spokesmen for partic- 
ular requests. One of these is vice presi- 
dent of the United Fund and has attended 
State meetings in that capacity. A local 
Negro citizens committee, which is non- 
partisan, goes to see the city council and 
mayor. Its spokesmen are cordially received 
but have not been impressed by the degree 
of action that has followed. One recent 
achievement was that, whereas in past 
parades Negroes always brought up the rear, 
the 1958 Christmas parade was desegregated 
with Scouts and other marchers together. 


Facilities and social institutions 


There have been Negro elementary and 
high schools under private auspices for a 
long period. At the beginning of the Civil 
War a number of northern abolitionists 
came to the freed areas of Beaufort County 
to set up schools for Negroes. One of these 
became Penn Normal, Industrial and Agri- 
cultural School, which continued as an ele- 
mentary and high school until 1948 when 
the formal school program was turned over 
to the county. Two other schools were 
started in that period, one by the American 
Baptists which still operates as Mather 
School and Junior College. The Port Royal 
Training School, established in 1903 as an 
elementary and high school for Negroes, 
was operated until 1926 when it was turned 
over to the county. These schools had 
boarding departments, and thus pupils came 
from over the county as well as the locality 

In 1951, South Carolina passed a 3-percent 
sales tax to aid in construction of schools 
and the operation of school buses; the fol- 
low year, school districts were consolidated. 
Since then transportation and school facili- 
ties have been improved for Negroes in 
Beaufort County. Four new Negro schools 
have been constructed in the county north 
of Broad River, in school district No. 1. In 
1951-52 the expenditure per Negro child 
Was approximately 55 to 60 percent of that 
for the white children. In 1956-57, when 
the expenditure was 70 percent that of the 
white child, the comparative average costs 
in Beaufort County were: 
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In the 5-year period between 1951-52 and 
1956-57, the cost per white pupil went down 
$3 and increased per Negro pupil by $60. 
During the 1961-52 school year the total li- 
brary fund for Negro schools of the county 
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was $35; in 1956-57, it was $7,000. Both 
white and Negro teachers receive the same 
salary for equal qualification levels. The 
salary in Beaufort County for the grade A 
certificate beginning teacher is the highest 
in the State. The salary in Beaufort County 
for the grade A certificate, 14 years’ experi- 
ence, is the second highest in the State. Of 
the white teachers, 92.4 percent have grade 
A certificates, the highest percentage in 
South Carolina; and 37.9 percent of the Negro 
teachers, the next highest in the State, have 
grade A certificates. The annual report of 
the State superintendent of education for 
1956-57 lists the average salary for classroom 
teachers in the county as: 
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The Parris Island Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot has its own elementary school, which 
is desegregated, having four Negro pupils at 
present. 

A white doctor interviewed said Beaufort 
County Memorial Hospital had the same fa- 
cilities in some cases for both races. For 
example, the same delivery and operating 
rooms were used; there were equal facilities 
for private rooms and lying-in privileges. 
Negro physicians have been courtesy (non- 
voting) members of the hospital staff, al- 
though there are none on the staff now, 
apparently for reasons unconnected with 
race. 

Among the white persons interviewed, in- 
cluding a minister, in the Beaufort-St. 
Helena area, none had heard of any of the 
white ministers speaking out pro or con on 
segregation-integration questions. A white 
layman prominent in the community indi- 
cated that attitudes vary considerably. He 
spoke, for instance, of one minister who 
feels that it is not a basic issue, that other 
questions are of more importance; of an- 
other minister who is an avowed segrega- 
tionist; a third minister who approaches 
the problem as a psychologist and is appar- 
ently liberal in his attitude. 

The fourth church in Beaufort has had 
Negro attendants, primarily students at the 
Mather School, who presumably have now 
finished school. About a year ago, there was 
a Negro applicant from the Mather School 
who wanted to join this church. The gov- 
erning body voted unanimously for accept- 
ance but reserved a section in the front of 
the church for her. It also was suggested to 
the Negro that she come to last serving of 
the communion, to which she agreed; she 
was joined usually by at least one white per- 
son. A Negro marine participated in one 
service, not sitting in the “reserved section” 
and while there was some adverse comment, 
it was not known if anything was said 
directly to the marine, although he attended 
only the one time. 

The Catholic priest said in an interview 
that he had Negro communicants; the 
Negroes are welcome to all spiritual activi- 
ties, but their presence at social functions 
poses a problem. 

Since Beaufort County is not industrial, 
labor unions have not been a major issue. 
However, there are a few unions, one with 
the reactivated State port at Port Royal. A 
public official has urged Beaufort Negroes to 
organize a union so as to obtain work, since 
union members have been coming in from 
Charleston to service the ships. This official 
said in an interview that most of the skilled 
construction workers of Parris Island are 
union members. 

The daily newspaper read most widely in 
Beaufort is the News and Courier of Charles- 
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ton, one of the South's strongest advocates of 


racial segregation. The weekly Beaufort 
Gazette also is segregationist in tone al- 
though editorials dealing with racial probe 
lems do not appear frequently, whereas als 
most every issue of the News and Courier 
deals with the question. 

A State park located on the Atlantic 
Beach has a segregated section for Negroes 
which is inferior in both faciilties and lay- 
out to that for whites. 

There are two drive-in movies in Beaufort, 
both of which are desegregated, so that 
Negroes can park anywhere, which is rare in 
the South. 

As far as public accommodations are con- 
cerned there seems to be no desegregation 
whatsoever. However, three important mili- 
tary installations in the county are com- 
pletely desegregated: the Parris Island 
Marine Corps Recruit Department, the US. 
Naval Hospital, and the Marine Corps Air 
Station. Not only is military personnel inte- 
grated, but also the large civilian personnel, 


Police and community attitudes 


There are unanimity among both the 
white and Negro persons interviewed that the 
attitudes and actions of the sheriffs, deputies 
and local police were good toward the Negro 
community. None knew of police brutality. 

However, there were comments by some 
Negroes about the one full-time Negro police- 
man on the Beaufort staff. One said the 
Negro community thought of him more as a 
night watchman that a policeman; the 
Negroes do not believe he could arrest white 
persons. Another felt the sheriff was lax 
with Negro prisoners, for some apparently 
were allowed to go home at night. 

The sheriff, J. E. McTeer, took issue with 
these impressions. He indicated that in 
June 1959, a white man was fined in the city 
court for cursing the Negro policeman who 
had remonstrated with him for disturbing 
the peace. Also the sheriff denied that 
prisoners could go home at night. 

The sheriff said he would like to be quoted 
on the following: “If I had to be tried in my 
own court, I would like to change the color 
of my skin.” He felt that the judge made 
it much easier for Negroes. He indicated 
that he, himself, feels towards Negroes as if 
they were his children. 

The sheriff's attitude toward the Negro 
community is important in all rural counties 
in the South, but this is particulary true in 
Beaufort County, where the sheriff holds a 
more important position politically than 
probably any counterpart in South Carolina. 
He has been in office more than 33 years. 
He is a close friend of the district's Congress- 
man and of one of the U.S. Senators. 

There was an article in a State paper 
recently about the Beaufort County sheriff, 
who does not wear a gun. It is obvious that 
the sheriff does not take a hostile, aggressive 
attitude in dealing with Negroes in the mat- 
ter of law enforcement. Sheriff McTeer said 
there has been Negro deputies in the county 
since 1900. He said he has three Negro 
deputies full-time during the summer, 
stationed particularly around the Negro 
beach, and part-time the rest of the year. 
One has held the job for 33 years. He in- 
dicated there was no limit to the authority 
of the Negro policeman or deputies in arrest- 
ing white violators. 

The county seems to have had less racial 
violence over the years than many other 
rural Deep South counties. The sheriff said 
the county never has had a lynching. Both 
white and Negro interviewees could recall 
only three or four incidents in the past 30 
years which led to heightened racial ten- 
sions. 

In June 1959, a Beaufort jury in general 
sessions court convicted a young white Ma- 
rine of raping a Negro woman. Since the 
verdict was without a recommendation of 
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mercy the death sentence was mandatory, 
a rare finding against a white man in such 
a case in the South. The decision has been 
appealed. 

This was followed by trial of a Negro 
accused of raping a white woman. The 
defendant was convicted and sentenced to 
death; however, he was committed to the 
State hospital for a 30-day mental examina- 
tion, and his counsel has still, at this writ- 
ing, time to appeal the sentence. 

There has been no known Ku Klux Klan 
active in the county since about 1930 and 
even then, the sheriff said, it did nothing 
but collect dues. There is a citizens coun- 
cil which, according to its own figures has 
50 members; just about that number turned 
up at a well-publicized meeting in Beau- 
fort 3 years ago. Despite the strong sup- 
port given the citizens council by the News 
and Courier, which serves the county, the 
local group appears to have failed so far 
to interest many community leaders. 

Some of those of both races interviewed 
feel there has been no change in Negro- 
white relations since the Supreme Court 
school decisions or events in Little Rock. 
Others think that while the white com- 
munity is still accessible as before to Negro 
spokesmen, so far as individual relations 
are concerned there is a change consisting 
of a definite “‘standing off’’ by white people. 
However, a white minister said he had heard 
discussions in favor of preserving public 
schools, regardless of whether or not they 
were desegregated. He said this was a change 
from the absolute defiance predominant 
soon after the Little Rock crisis. 

Negroes were unanimous in feeling they 
now have a greater determination about 
extending their civil liberties. 


Legal action 


There have been only two legal efforts to 
break the segregation pattern in the county, 
one handled through the courts and the 
other in the form of a petition. In July 
1948, David Brown, Negro, of Beaufort, 
brought suit successfully against the State 
Democratic committee to open primary elec- 
tions to Negroes. The case came before Fed- 
eral Judge J. Waites Waring on the eve of 
an election, after the registration books were 
closed. Judge Waring ruled in favor of 
Brown and also ruled that the registration 
rolls be opened again.** Negroes voted with- 
out incident in that election and have con- 
tinued to do so. Brown, a garage owner, 
said the suit neither led to any threats 
against him nor to any discernible hard feel- 
ings by white members of the community. 

About 2 years ago some 75 Negroes signed 
&@ petition and presented it to the Beaufort 
County Board of Education for the assign- 
ing of pupils without regard to race. The 
board did not respond. 

Political future 

In 1948 four Negro candidates ran for the 
board of education but none was elected, in 
part because the Negro vote was split. One 
Negro has been a member of the trustee 
board, appointed by the board of education, 
since 1952. In St. Helena Island precinct, 
since Negroes began voting in 1948, several 
of them have met with white leaders to work 
out a slate of precinct candidates. The 
chairman of the precinct has always been 
white, but the other officers have been about 
equally divided. A number of Beaufort Ne- 
groes have served as delegates to county 
political conventions. The Beaufort dele- 
gation to the State Democratic convention 
included a Negro in 1956, and two in 1958. 
(There was only one other Negro delegate at 
this 1958 convention.) Negroes serve as poll 
Officials both in Beaufort and St. Helena 
in township elections. 

LT 

* Brown vy. Baskin (78 F. Supp. 933): Bas- 

kin v. Brown (174 F. 2d 391). 
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At the central polling place in Beaufort, 
there are two ballot boxes, one manned by 
whites and one by Negroes, but when the 
line of white voters is long, a number usually 
drop their ballots in the Negro box. The 
ballots from both boxes are mingled before 
being counted, a Negro poll watcher said. 
Prior to the last election this same Negro 
had the voting lists and the boxes in his 
custody. 

Five white and three Negro leaders were 
asked about the future of Negro voting in 
the county. All the white persons indicated 
support of the right of all citizens to vote. 
Although none professed any personal con- 
cern about increased voting by Negroes, a few 
thought there was a certain anxiety among 
some white men and women who feared the 
election of Negro candidates. One foresaw 
“some different reaction if more Negroes 
register, but I don’t know what type reaction 
it will be.” 

The Negroes all felt there was a growing 
interest in voting among their people. They 
pointed to larger attendance at political 
meetings. They also believed that before 
long Negroes would be elected to certain of- 
fices. On this subject, a Negro businessman 
commented: 

“If they are elected, some white people may 
be shocked but I do not expect any severe 
reaction.” 


A “BLACKBELT’’ COUNTY: TOTAL 
DISFRANCHISEMENT *° 

This is an account of disfranchisement in 
a Deep South county located in the area 
commonly called the “blackbelt,’’ both be- 
cause of the color of its soil and its large 
Negro population. For reasons that will 
shortly become apparent, the identity of the 
county and that of the individuals referred 
to have been deliberately obscured. The 
field study on which this study is based was 
not intended to develop an exposé of the par- 
ticular county in question. Rather, the ob- 
ject was to shed light on a way of life, still 
prevalent in rural areas of the lower South, 
in which ail of the economic and political 
arrangements serve to keep the Negro in 
abject subordination. 

“Blackbelt” county is still one of the most 
highly agricultural counties in the region, 
four-fifths of the population being farm- 
dwellers. Peanuts, pecans, and cotton ac- 
count for approximately two-thirds of its an- 
nual income. Three large plantations cover 
a large portion of the county—two of them 
owned by northern families. These planta- 
tions are big businesses and have adapted to 
the racial patterns of the area. Individually 
owned farms decreased from 1,502 in 1920 
to 751 in 1954. 

The county, then, has had little industrial- 
ization or urbanization which would tend to 
alter provincial customs. The dominant 
mentality is rural, with a strong Old South 
motif. This is due to the racial, as well as 
the agricultural, composition of the county. 
In 1958 the total population was not much 
over 5,000 and showed a sizable decrease 
since 1950. Negroes comprised over 60 per- 
cent of the total. 

Voter registration 

The racial makeup of the county has gen- 
erated fears on the part of the white popula- 
tion that, if the voting system is not con- 
trolled, Negroes might ‘‘take over.” 

Official records show that nearly nine- 
tenths of the total white population was 
registered to vote in 1958. Yet a simple 
count of the population below voting age 
indicates that it is a virtual impossibility for 
so high a percentage of the total to be legally 
registered. One can only conclude that the 
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white registration figures for the county are 
inflated. 

Although Negroes comprise a majority of 
the total population, none is registered to 
vote. In the mid-1940’s, after the outlawing 
of the white primary, several hundred suc- 
ceeded in getting registered. They were 
later purged, however, by supporters of a 
white-supremacist candidate for Governor. 

Despite the small population of the county 
and the much smaller number of voters 
necessary to decide an election, “blackbelt” 
county carries weight in State politics. 
Under the lopsided apportionment of the 
legislature, characteristic of many States and 
all of those in the Deep South, this rural 
county has one-third as much representa- 
tion as the most populous county in the 
State. Thus the racial attitudes which pre- 
vail there and in other rural counties of the 
same type heavily influence the workings of 
State government. 


Socioeconomic factors 


Most “blackbelt” county Negroes work as 
farm laborers or domestic servants for $3 or 
$4 a day. There is a widespread belief 
among local Negroes that welfare admin- 
istrators are slow to put aged Negroes on 
their rolls. They insist that when they do 
get on, they usually receive $35 a month, 
while aged white citizens generally qualify 
for $50. One interviewee commented, “A 
Negro is just about dead when he gets $50 
a@ month.” 

Good housing is at a premium. Shacks 
abound in Negro neighborhoods. Only 
about seven Negro homes in the county 
have bathrooms and septic tanks, except for 
one small housing project built for Negroes 
in the county seat. 

Most of the few white collar jobs in the 
county are available only to white persons, 
except for 35 teaching jobs open to Negroes. 

Several Negroes own their own farms, 
which are reasonably large and profitable. 
However, these landowners must operate 
carefully within the bounds of racial restric- 
tions that apply to all the Negroes. They 
feel this is necessary if they want to keep 
their credit open and their taxes from being 
arbitrarily increased as a punitive measure. 

One effective way to suppress any group is 
to withhold the right and ability to obtain 
an education. For years “blackbelt” county, 
along with many other counties in the area, 
failed to provide high school facilities for 
Negro children. In most instances, these 
children had only one-teacher elementary 
schools which often operated in a Negro 
lodge hall or church. If parents wanted a 
high school education for their children 
they had to send them outside the county at 
their own expense. Needless to say, there 
was a high school for white children and 
many of them went on to college. Very few 
Negroes were able to attend high school and 
even fewer college. This meant that, by and 
large, Negroes could not form an educated 
nucleus to provide leadership. 

In 1941 the Negroes themselves started a 
high school in an old house. Several years 
later, largely as a result of pressure from 
Federal court decisions in other areas, the 
educational picture for Negro children in 
the county began tochange. The elementary 
school for Negroes now has 11 teachers. In 
1956 a new combined high and elementary 
school for Negroes was built and now has 
24 teachers. Unlike the long established 
county high school for white children, the 
new Negro high school does not have a gym- 
nasium. However, Negro taxpayers have 
helped pay off a bond issue which financed 
the construction of a gym for the white 
school. Each school has classes in agricul- 
ture but neither offers trade courses. White 
pupils, however, can go to an area trade 
school in a nearby city. There is no area 
trade school available to Negroes. 
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Church leadership among Negroes is a 
weekend affair. All of the Negro preachers 
live outside the county. Except for emer- 
gencies, they come in only for the weekend, 
and when the Sunday services are over they 
leave. Several of the Negro churches have 
received token building and maintenance 
contributions from the owners or managers 
of the county's three large plantations. 
These relatively small gifts—and the antici- 
pation of more—were considered by most of 
the Negroes interviewed as one reason their 
ministers do not provide a citizenship pro- 
gram which would encourage registration. 
Also, some of the ministers are limited in 
the knowledge of what their leadership roles 
should be. One person interviewed said, “I 
am going to tell you the truth about these 
preachers here—no preacher will tell us 
about voting. They are scared.” In any 
event, voter registration meetings in churches 
for Negroes have been rare, apparently be- 
cause of a feeling of obligation to the lead- 
ing whites. 

Another consensus of the Negroes inter- 
viewed was that the overseers of the three 
large plantations support the rigid system of 
segregation and tend to exploit labor, both 
white and Negro. “These hunting reserves 
mainly for northerners,” as one Negro termed 
them, “help in many ways to maintain the 
pattern of segregation.” 

There is a strong citizens council in the 
county which helps police Negroes, and also 
whites, who attempt to deviate from the 
normally accepted pattern of racial behavior. 
Several of those interviewed said the white 
ministers have been silenced by the citizens 
council. 

Whatever the reason, the white ministers 
do not have any line of communication 
with Negro ministers who serve the county. 
One Negro said, “Once there was a white 
minister here who would speak in Negro 
churches and show some brotherly concern, 
but they got rid of him.” There seems to be 
no adequate, intelligent communication be- 
tween the two racial groups in other fields. 
There is no contact between white and Ne- 
gro veterans, teachers, or civic groups. 

Some Negroes get in touch with whites 
who wish to learn surreptitiously what other 
Negroes are thinking about. There is a re- 
luctance on the part of Negroes to com- 
municate with each other about civil rights 
problems unless they are reasonably sure 
that what they say will not be communicated 
to the whites. 

Under present conditions, Negro teachers 
feel that they dare not assert any leadership 
in the civil rights field if they expect to hold 
their jobs. They do not openly encourage, 
or even discuss, Negro voting; nor do they 
seek this right for themselves. They fear 
the loss of their jobs and possible physical 
violence. They know of the firing of two 
Negro teachers and a bus driver who are 
relatives of two Negro men who showed 
interest in registering and voting. 

A Negro woman who was a visiting teacher 
in ‘“‘blackbelt’’ county for 30 years decided 
under pressure that she should resign after 
she was caught unwittingly in the cross- 
fire of a local political campaign. The epi- 
sode, as recounted by Negroes interviewed, 
took this course: 

About 3 years ago the incumbent school 
superintendent was running for reelection 
against the principal of the high school. 
The principal's campaign was designed to 
appeal to citizens council members and their 
supporters. He attacked the Negro visiting 
teacher, who is regarded by those who know 
her as a woman of integrity, dignity, and 
culture, because her name was listed among 
the names of other school officials on the offi- 
cial stationery used by the superintendent. 
The latter was attacked because, it was 
charged, he tacitly admitted the equality of 
the races by placing the Negro woman’s name 
along with the white names on the official 
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stationery which was used by the board of 
education and his office. This was the crux 
of the campaign. The challenger’s promise 
over the radio and in public political meet- 
ings was that when he was elected he was 
going to remove “that black nigger woman’s 
name from your stationery that has been 
paid for by your tax money.” Some white 
women resented this type of campaign. The 
principal was not elected. But the visiting 
teacher left her job and her home. 


Efforts to register 


The above factors explain in part why 
there is not a single Negro registered to 
vote in “blackbelt’” county. But many 
techniques have been used to disfranchise 
Negroes. 

Shortly after the Civil Rights Act became 
effective in 1957 four substantial, taxpaying 
Negro residents of the county decided to 
sponsor a mass meeting to discuss setting 
up classes to help prospective registrants 
answer questions asked under the State 
voters’ law. Later, a registration rally-bar- 
becue was given by one of the leaders. Ac- 
cording to those at the rally, the sheriff 
drove near the barbecue site, stopped and 
blew his siren. The sheriff left and nothing 
else happened; yct those at the rally inter- 
preted this as a clear signal that the sheriff 
was opposed to Negroes registering. 

Nevertheless, the Negro leaders continued 
their efforts with some assistance from one 
or two Negro civic leaders from a city in the 
neighboring county. Their efforts were un- 
successful. Negroes said members of the 
board of registrars have resorted to familiar 
evasive tactics, such as taking would-be 
registrants’ names under the pretense of en- 
rolling them. Later these Negroes would 
learn they were not actually registered. At 
other times the registration books or office 
would be closed when Negroes sought to 
register. Some found that no one would 
tell them the names of the registrars. On 
1 occasion, 25 to 30 Negroes went together 
to register but one of the registrars told them 
to come back after banking hours. When 
they returned at the time suggested, the 
registrars’ office was closed. A Negro leader 
of the group was later approached by a 
white man who told him, “I know you are 
a good nigger—just leave that thing off; 
go up later.” Another white man who had 
known him for many years said “You are 
one of the best niggers in ‘blackbelt’ county 
and I advise you not to bother with this 
business.” This kind of advice from white 
persons has frequently served to deter Negro 
registration. 

Another tactic has been to discourage out- 
side Negroes from coming to “blackbelt” 
county to “stir up trouble.” After it was 
learned that one or two members of the 
voters league in a nearby city were en- 
couraging local Negroes to register, law en- 
forcement officers apparently felt they should 
discourage visits by these outsiders. In the 
fall of 1957 one of the visiting Negroes had 
a picnic in “blackbelt” county and invited 
a number of Negroes from his city to attend. 
On their way back home, most of them were 
arrested for speeding and drinking and each 
one arrested was fined from $35 to $100 for 
a total of about $1,400. 

The highway through the county has 
long been known as a speed trap, although 
this method of raising revenue has been 
curtailed in recent times, following outside 
pressure and unfavorable publicity. How- 
ever, even now drivers must be careful, par- 
ticularly if the driver happens to be a well- 
dressed Negro. 

Some Negroes characterize “blackbelt” 
county as “one step down from hell.’’ More 
specifically one Negro said, “I stay out of 
that county because I wear a tie.” ‘T'o the 
uninitiated this would appear to be a cas- 
ual, flippant remark, but it is not. In rural 
areas the wearing of a tie or dress clothing, 
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instead of work clothing, by Negroes (except 
an Saturday afternoon, Sundays, or holi- 
days) is regarded as evidence of a desire to 
break away from the customary racial pat- 
tern, and this is resented by many whites. 
It may not be the Negro’s dress that is 
involved but his car, his house, his manner 
of speaking, or his desire to register and 
vote. 

For some time the Voters League in the 
nearby city has considered methods of open- 
ing registration lists for Negroes in several 
rural counties. It believes that “if we can 
break throuvh in ‘blackbelt’ county, the 
others will follow.” The league is aware 
that strong leadership against the extension 
of civil rights in the area is centered in 
the city, which is headquarters for citizens 
council activities in “‘blackbelt” and else- 
where in this region. 

The daily newspaper of the city serves a 
large part of the area. Its editor, a vigorous 
segregationist, is a northerner who has been 
in the community only since World War II. 
He has characterized the South's segregation 
laws as no more immoral than U.S. laws 
concerning Indians and immigrants. The 
Supreme Court, he has sald, is “very much 
bent on fostering social revolution.” 

To Negroes, the daily is known as an anti- 
Negro paper. Every Saturday it carries a 
page of “News of the Colored People,” but 
this deals only with such personal items 
as marriages, deaths, and social events. No 
news is carried on the page about efforts to 
extend the Negro’s civil rights. 

Many Negroes in the area are concerned 
about a network of opposition they believe 
is set to “pick off” progressive Negro lead- 
ers. A case in point was the ouster, several 
years ago, of the president of a State-sup- 
ported Negro college adjacent to Blackbelt 
County. The Negro educator was accused of 
aiding the NAACP, because he sat next to 
a State NAACP leader at a public meeting. 
He was later summoned before the Gover- 
nor and the State board in charge of higher 
education, which subsequently declined to 
renew his contract. 

The college president’s difficulties appar- 
ently started when some of his faculty mem- 
bers and students decided on a quiet boy- 
cott of local businesses which treated Ne- 
groes discourteously. The net effect of the 
president's ouster was to neutralize college- 
based civil rights activities and to serve 
as a warning to other Negro leaders that 
such efforts would lead to reprisals. 

Fear and violence 

“Blackbelt” county has underscored in a 
number of ways its opposition to even a 
fractional extension of civil rights to its 
Negro citizens. Negroes feel that the 
sheriff's office has for years used brutality 
to keep them “in line.”” They still recall 
what they regard as a public lynching of a 
Negro in 1943. The then sheriff had ar- 
rested the Negro on a charge of stealing an 
automobile tire and, before jailing him, beat 
him in a particularly brutal fashion. As a 
court later characterized the incident, it 
was “a shocking and revolting episode in law 
enforcement.” Apparently frightened by 
their own cruelty, his attackers called an 
ambulance, and the victim died in a local 
hospital. The sheriff and two former po- 
licemen were indicted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and convicted of depriving the Ne- 
gro of his life without due process of law. 
Eventually, on a technical legal point, the 
case was sent back for a new trial. The 
second trial ended in an acquittal. The 
former sheriff was later elected to the State 
senate. And among local Negroes, the case 
has never been forgotten. 

A man who had worked under the perpe- 
trator of this brutality succeeded him as 
sheriff. Negroes interviewed said that the 
present sheriff is opposed to Negroes voting 
and in fact to their coming to the court- 
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house except for trial. 


He too has killed a 
Negro. He said he acted in the line of duty 
in shooting to death a Negro sitting in a 
parked car, and that ended the matter. 
These instances explain why Negroes in other 
counties in the South center so much at- 
tention on candidates for the sheriff’s office. 
But in “blackbelt’’ county, Negroes have no 
political voice. 

Some 3 years ago, there were three sep- 
arate bombings of property belonging to 
three of the four Negroes who attempted to 
register to vote and to persuade others to do 
the same. The front porch of one of them 
was bombed, as were cars belonging to the 
other two. (Because of these bombings and 
other factors, Negroes in the county report 
that it is increasingly difficult to get liability 
insurance on their cars.) Although the ex- 
plosions were extremely noisy in the silence 
of night, no white persons came to see what 
had happened. Those whose property was 
bombed wondered if most of the white popu- 
lation in and around the county seat knew 
in advance what was going to happen. Ne- 
groes quickly showed up at the site of each 
bombing. The victims were sorely dis- 
illusioned because all of them thought they 
knew some white persons who would be- 
friend them. No white person has publicly 
condemned the bombings. 

Since the bombings, the suspense of not 
knowing what would happen next has been 
a source of deep anxiety to the families 
whose property was damaged. Meanwhile, 
the daughter of one of the men has lost 
her job as a school teacher; his brother-in- 
law was fired as a bus driver and his school- 
teacher daughter also suffered the same fate. 

The fourth Negro who sought to register 
was arrested for having illicit liquor on his 
property and sentenced to jail, although he 
finally got out of this difficulty. Most per- 
sons interviewed believed his arrest was at- 
tributable to his registration activities. 

Following the dynamitings, FBI agents 
came into the county to investigate. After 
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several days of questioning the victims and 
others, the agents left. Undoubtedly, they 
failed to unearth information or evidence to 
support any indictments or reveal that a 
Federal law had been violated. There are 
two types of reaction among Negroes to this 
FBI investigation. Two of the victims felt 
the agents were “on the up and up” but 
“some Negroes wouldn't talk’? and the “good 
white people held their peace too much.” 
Nevertheless, they felt the “FBI had the 
Crackers scared.” Some outspoken Negroes 
in the nearby city condemned the failure of 
the FBI to piece together what they consid- 
ered an obvious violation of the civil rights 
of Negroes. When the agents entered Black- 
beit County, some whites sent word to the 
Negroes they could register but none have 
dared attempt to do so yet. 

Finally, widely publicized racial violence 
in a neighboring rural county served as fur- 
ther warning to “blackbelt” county Negroes 
and others in the area who might otherwise 
have pressed their plans to register and vote. 

Prospects 

This county is but one political and geo- 
graphical unit in a system of counties in the 
blackbelt which have decreed that no Negro 
shall have the privilege of registering and 
voting, or none beyond a token number that 
would serve as a safety valve against Federal 
intervention. These counties are counting 
on a pattern of sporadic and potential vio- 
lence to keep civic-minded Negroes from 
attempting to register and, by their example, 
to deter others from doing so. Dramatic 
violence is usually reserved for those Negro 
citizens who will not heed the warning sig- 
nals and evasions. Long before Negroes go 
this far, the opposition seeKs to detect signs 
which indicate that stern warnings are nec- 
essary, such as: “It’s all right for you to go 
ahead and register but we advise you not to 
do so.” 

Negroes who are pressing for the vote in 
“blackbelt” county state emphatically that 
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3.300 2, 900 414) 1, 704 
3, 100 1, 700 1, 400 SI 
8, 00 6, 400 2, 500 3, 736 
&, 300 4,000) 3, 800 4,317 
13, GO) 11, 600 2 O00 4, 595 
7, 200 4,900 2, 300 2 
4, 800 7, 100 2, 700 
7, 400 13, 100 4, 300 
349, 300 305, OOO 54, 300 
11, 600 11, 100 nw 
23, 100 1s, O00 5, 100 
34, 100 23, OOO 11, 100 
9, FOO 3, 700 5, S00 
2, 800 2, 600 200 ‘ 2 
$2, 200 40, GOO 11,3) = 725 
40, 800 32, 000 7, Ww) », 491 
78, OOO 50, 800 27, 200 _ 143 
9, 900 6, 700 3, 200 5, 552 
2, 800 2, 200 600 1, 706 
14, 200 7, 800 6, 400 4, 570 
56, 800 46, 100 10, 200 18, 207 
47, 500 33, 500 16, 000 5, 022 
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“the white folks watch us like a hawk 
watches a chicken.” And these Negroes in 
turn watch Negro informants who “carry in- 
formation to the white folks.” 

Economic reprisals have been applied only 
on a limited scale. However, they indicate 
what might take place if a Negro resident 
continues to press for his civil rights. 

“If you owe money on a place white men 
will block you,” said one Negro who had felt 
this kind of economic pressure. 

They think, too, of the Negro school 
teachers who have been fired. 

Some local Negroes don’t do business in 
the county seat now, and the local merchants 
are feeling the effects. On the other hand, 
if a Negro has been somewhat forthright in 
his insistence on civil and legal rights, it 
is alleged that he is unlikely to qualify for 
welfare or old age assistance benefits, 

Considering all these factors, there is little 
likelihood that Negroes in the county will 
initiate any united effort to register and vote 
in the near future. It seems unlikely that 
any formally well-educated Negro litigants 
will initiate a Federal suit, at least for some 
time. For one thing, a number of Negro 
teachers have not established voting resi- 
dence in the county. Then, too, they feel 
they would be fired and would thus have to 
leave the county to obtain another white 
collar job. There is a dearth of Negro pro- 
fessional and business men and women who 
would have a reasonable degree of the eco- 
nomic independence which would enable 
them to provide leadership. 

Under the circumstances, most Negroes in 
the county interested in voting feel that 
their only hope in the near future must 
come from Federal action against the Board 
of Registrars. They reason that Federal 
intervention would provide would-be Negro 
registrants with a degree of protection from 
local white hostility. Without this Federal 
intervention they feel it will be a long time 
before Negroes will be able to vote safely 
in “blackbelt’ counties and others of the 


same type in the rural Deep South. 








1958 registration Population, | Registration, 
; ne percent percent 
Negro Negro 
White Negro 

13, 433 25.0 13.9 
3, 423 25.0 10.4 
O15 15.7 9.0 
; 25. 4 14.5 

, 12.1 8.3 
64, 997 17.7 8.2 
4, 03! 14.1 6.2 
8, SO! 12.5 6.5 
3, 576 19.0 10.1 
5, 402 12.2 14.4 
4,164 25.9 7.3 
5, 250 33.3 15.6 
337, 838 13. 6 5.8 
3, 995 20.7 18.6 
1, 948 18. 2 3.4 
52 24.1 20.0 
21.3 13.5 

28.3 12 
, 28.1 15.3 
6, 310 7 56.7 on 
1, 670 34 12.1 2.0 
735 146 45,2 16.6 

3, 234 M2 28.1 13.4 
3, 805 512 5.8 11.9 
4, 303 202 14.7 6.4 
2, 339 Hes 31.9 20.8 
3, 248 ANG 27.6 13.0 
&, 922 934 24.7 9.5 
105, 116 9, 822 15.1 8.4 
6, 698 140 4.3 2.0 
6, 708 §21 22.1 7.2 
9, 440 2, 090 32.6 18.1 
3, 038 432 61.1 12.4 

1, 902 0 a2 0 

16, 362 1, 303 21.6 aoe 
14, 359 1, 132 19.4 7.3 
15, 054 4, 089 34.9 21.4 
5, 139 413 32.3 7.4 
1, 706 0 21.4 0 
3,617 953 45.1 20.9 
17, 203 ul4 18.1 5.0 
12,018 3, 4 3a. 3 20.0 
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1958 population 1958 registration Population, | Registration, 

County ie 2 ee percent percent 

Negro Nevro 
Total White Negro Total White Negro 

Martin....c....< sc lle aici nasal tinea ean tid a 13, 100 10, 000 3, 100 6, 065 §, 450 O15 23.7 10.1 
EN oo or es ea kieauweanmien 54, 000 49, 000 5, O00 11, 04 9, 856 1, 648 9.3 14.3 
| 14, 900 10, 700 4, 200 6, 304 5, O41 1, 263 2k, 2 20.0 
Okaloosa........- 56, 500 52, 100 4, 400 13, 005 15, $21 Ost 7.8 5.3 
ON EE OAR ILS ATE MDE LT ROA PET 5, 100 4, 000 1, 100 2, 514 2, 147 367 21.6 14.6 
Orange - -.------------------------------+---------------- 237, 600 201, 200 36, 400 50, 504 fi, B58 3, 146 15.3 53 
TID. oc wcnnene 16, 300 14, 600 1, 700 7, 456 7, 102 354 10.4 4.7 
Palm Beach-..-..- 214, 300 162, 700 51, 600 73, 300 67, 009 6, 291 24.1 8. ti 
Pasco__.. 30), SU) 27, 300 3, 500 14, 767 13, 097 H70 11.4 4.4 
Pinellas_- 2), 100) 264, 600 31, 00) 138, 833 134, 223 4,610 10.6 3.3% 
PM ccna 142, 900 33, 100 61, 360 55, 761 5, 500 18,8 9.1 
I hn oh apa cmnwaig mie 22, 000 11, KW) 12, 800 10, 979 1, 21 34.3 14,2 
Loy J Ss ren errs 21, 600 ¥, 700 12, 775 10, 605 2, 170 31.0 17.0 
a 24, 000 9, 600 13, O72 11,170 1, S93 28.6 14.5 
Santa Rosa 23, 300 1, 900 11,139 10, 300 749 7.5 6.7 
RN ea el a ee | A, 700 7, 300 21, 598 20, 915 683 12.4 3.2 
Seminole. .......-.-- Se pee Lniwaetaananneannens ansee 4th, 200) 33, 0) 13, 200 11,110 9, 529 1, 581 26.6 14.2 
OI tes oe caceeem hel 11, 500 8, 600 2,900 4.790 4.216 aT4 on 9 12.0 
I oni ne owes 14, 100 10, 200 3, 00 5, 709 5, 312 397 Sa 7.0 
21 eS Sp a RE a i 14.000 10, 700 3, 300 4, 550 4, 483 67 O73 6 L5 

OOS eee aera oer eet Rees j 10, 600 7, 100 3, 500 2, 548 2, AYR 0 33,0 0 
ON eee ~ 7 : | 102, 100 SO, O1W) 22,100 48, 206 413, 350 4, S56 21.6 10.1 
Ne be ea 5 ats een bape eee 5, LOO 3, 600 1, 500 2, 994 2, 601 33 29.4 13.1 
UN NINIA ne ress  e Dar eee ae ore Ce ete | 14, 200 2, 400 1, 800 6, ISY 5, 479 TW O77 11.5 
DIR eS oe en he ee kode sae nem 10, 900 9, 000 1, YOO 6, $02 5, ttd 748 | 17.4 1.7 
| ee a eee ere J pan oek Lhe nee 4, 448, 000 3, 603, 100 4, 490 11, 593, 353 1, 448, 543 | 144,510 19.0 91 





1 Total of Democratic and Republican registrants. There were also 13,861 voters 


with other affiliation or independent 


are excluded from the county figures and the state totals. 














| 1958 population 1958 registration 
County 
| Total | White Ni gro Total White 
ee i pcaita kia les a | 14.100 | 11, 300 2, 800 7. 752 6,612 
ee So ckcnbeea ee > 7, 700 5, 000 1,700 4,461 4, It 
Bacon. .....- Sejasnsiminmiied Weaken Sietade scien bunteapia econ ‘ = , 700 Ss, OO 1, 100 6, 127 6, 105 
ee Se ar an = 5, 200 1, 900 3, 300 1,670 1,870 
PRN OIE circ cinncicatm ie i apie pekioaaiee boinc oN pak 21,700 13, 900 7, 800 10), 243 7.075 
RN seco nee eons ‘  : nn | 5, 0) 3K) 4, 404 4,420 
WRN cose east ore | 13.504) | 11, 000 2. FAM) 6.160 5,838 
I bl Sao rckn cnc cscs kaue koe ; af 24, 10 | 25, 200 4, 21M) 12, 442 11,259 
I Pia ceisititcont my inet ote See 15. 4100 | 10, 400 5, OHM) 4, 727 3,797 
NN ee é | 13, 4100 | 11, 000 1, S00 4,580 4,177 
Bibb___-- aoe i __| 142,04) 94, 700 47, 300) 31, 87 2th, V4 | 
OE et oaks ee E ; es 4, 100 6, 400 2700 3, 301 3.346 
ee ae : 6, 200 5,600 600 3. 443 3, 707 | 
7 ee ee : : .! lv. 100 SK) &, 200) 5.016 4, $21 
I 2 5 r | 6, O00 3. H00 2, 100 2. 789 1.972 
Bulloch_......--- ery, 24, 600 15, 400 9, 200 4, 289 7500 
I it : a 22, 14M) , YOO 15, 200 4,041 3, 04 
ae Be 4 20 5. OW) 4,200 A, 241 43,810 
Calhoun cae : 7.600 2, 500 5, 1) 1,514 1,682 
Camden s SOSUW) 4,700 1,100 3, Wl 2 Hin) 
I 8 es Sk 7, 500 4.900 2 HW) 4.369 4,195 
mI eet Sa x 4 a ~ 35, 1000 On KD 6. S00 14,605 13.680 
ea ee ee eee = <7 17, 500 17. 200 404) 10, 0 4, 43% 
RONNUNR ii ew ae y nae {S00 3. 400 1, 40) ae 2, 20% 
OL é 103, 400) 124, 400 69, 000 : 386, HS 
Chattahoochee.......-- x 1200 600 Hw) ; Zs4 
NOD 6 desis inn ciwemnn 7 Pike cone cree 23, 400 21,20) 2, 200) 12, 201 11, 2m) 
CNN 8 ne bes z| ST So) 20 S00 1, 000 1,009 ATU 
6 ae es e i $2,700 32, 100 10), 300 17, 3301 14, 255 
ne aes pce cums cmea bie ih eed se a 5.2) 1,600 3. 800 1, 107 1s 
ein mtai ¥ ea tate 35, 0 24 160 4.N"0) 11,918 11,441 
Teen ee ne ae bk Lo eeek sea 6, 0) 4, Ww) 2,100 2, 748 2, 420 
NN eee og 5 Br re ie te | Si, SU) 77. S00 7, OW) 30, O42 On 1 
A eB ae ares oth on TOO) 14, 600 6, 00) 11, 000 10,058 
Colquitt... i eee x = 35, TIM) 27, 200 SAM) 13. 065 4 (WWD 
Columbia... - teens cee 11, 000 6, 100 4, (MH) 3, Ub 4, 423 
aS a ee nee Pe ah ae "| 12, Too GK 4, 700 6, OO (MM) 
SIE SE SR Cea ee en wie 28, GOK) 18, 300 1), 600 13,244 11, 547 
Crawford. 3 5, 800 2. 300 %, 300 1, 651 1,46 
piceme 1s, 200 10, 400) 7, iW) A, TA) 4,785 
lemme : & iM Ss, 400 100 3,718 3,078 
3, 300 3, 600 0 2, 172 2, 172 
25, 300 13, 700 11, HO &, 400 7, $40 
isi ppilas nd mma pCa cine a 202, SOO 183, SOO 19, O04) 6H, 608 64.40 
16, 200 11, 500 4,7 10, 755 8, 728 
12, S00 6, 100 6,700 4,074 4.252 
59, 000) 36, 500 22, 500) 13, 143 f 
14,000 11, 00) 2,100 7.308 
17. 000 7,700 9, 300 4,017 
2,300 1, 700 600 siYv 
4, 000 5,700 3, 300 2. S00 
18, 300 12,700 5, 600 10, 116 2 
17, 800 11, 500 6, 300 y,014 2 
4 6, 400 3, SOO 2, 600 2,089 
SION sn timepiece 15, 700 15, 600 100 &, 522 F 
Lae 8, 000 5, 400 2, (4) $, 229 
TIN os cinicininie 67, 700 58, 000 9, 700 20), 767 2 
a rae 11, 100 11, 000 100 4,148 
Franklin. 2.2... 13, 900 12, 300 1,600 5, S00 
| EEE a aa ee eee ee 571, H00 395, 000 176, 600 143, 201 7 












as there is no racial breakdown for these, they 
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1958 population 1958 registration Population, | Registration, 
County Ea eee hag Soe ese he Be ee percent percent 
Negro Negro 
Total White Negro Total White Negro 
Wilkes... 10, 900 5, 100 5, 800 3, 654 3, 364 290 53.2 7.9 
Wilkinson 9, 200 4, 700 4, 500 3, 452 3, 041 41 45.9 1. 
Worth 1s, 700 9, 200 9, 500 6, 151 5, SDA | 246) OS AS 
State 3, 934, 000 2, 791, 000 | 1, 143, 000 1, 292, 343 1, 130, 385 161, 958 24.0 | 12,5 
| 
1 Total reported by secretary of state not broken down by race. Negro estimate 4 Not reported by secretary of state. Estimates provided by county board of 
taken from SRC 1956 report; white estimate based on population reports. fj registrars, 
2 Total reported by secretary of state not broken down by race. White and Negro 
estimates by county board of registrars. Source: Secretary of state, September 1958, uniess otherwise noted. Population 
’ Not reported by secretary of state. Estimates taken from SRC 1956 report. figures: Georgia Department of Public Health, July 195s, 


LOUISIANA 


































1958 nr = 1958 registration Population, | Registration, 
Parish as eit ta Sahn Ee) aya wo. atlas percent percent 
Negro Negro 
Total 1 | White Negro | Total White | Negro 
Ee Sra cna anna See eke SS Sees e eee eeCaeaes | = 43,771 =) 11, 278 21, 828 oa 3, 4 
a i aie deal reine ina ws baie . wines 16, 550 A, 33% R16 ,053 | 1, 763 
Oe ae cneio~aden aiok rae ys 1H, 744 y 9, 406 , 382 | 2,024 
Assumption. --.------- annem = Seema oeciwl 11, 261 8,5 6, 720 ae 1, Y8Y 
ROUTINE... cnncccsnncs sei case sacs Sean tak phioba wes 31, 2S! 0 15, v9 04 1,054 
RUIN are ee che Gey Seite scale Sie bs | 2 37 7,787 ‘ 1, 040 
MURINE 8 i a's Sigua tacks adie e ee atee nee , 107 10, TH) 4, 787 arti: 28 5s 
NES oo ous site: ne Sei Shginik babi etasek ie be 16, 382 10, 455 GON: 72 5 
I wie Fo a eee ake SIL015 55, OSS f 2. 4, 165 0 
BS eee ‘ Sk aa Rago cebu te 25, 422 | 1, Y0i7 OO i, 3t4 2 
Caldweill_......- Sera td aaa Sek babe hacins Gregsiile arms | 3, 313 2, 52 2 Sa 3s wf 
Cameron. _.....-... ve 5s 3 pee | 4 2003 .9 Th a 
Catahoula. ........ ae ; bes ahs ~osael 4, 804 2, 409 2 oe INT s 
eT eee SRG ee eats ee sreneen j 14, 491 5, 5, 64 Be 2 
ee Sactumee ne ae caee | 4, 431 2 72 5k. f 6 
DeSoto____.. Bea Es ; 7 | 1 16, O31 6,012 5 526 =| 45t) AK. 4 s. 1 
East Baton Rouge . pe ee ee a eae 2, 744 63, O90 m4, 590 100 334.0 14.3 
I I a 8 ee einem | 11, 448 2, O28 2, O28 iD) 61,2 0 
ast MND. o.oo Scene oces. | 12, 855 2, 439 JAS! a 14 0. J 15.4 
Evangeline.....-.....- bee ath ee a | | 9, 282 15, 901 JNM 3, OSG. 25S 19.4 
Franklin... .......- eee eae ase poner aA | 3, 241 | 6,056 A, 6M st 38.8 6.0 
TRIN er pores cara een 2 use Boer | | 4,05 5, 277 ai | B25 25.7 “9 
Se eee bites ct. a iene a Sere 17 5 5, 4h 1s, 2 : } 4,112 $2. 5 22.1 
WE MMATN tee cy PETER Sel EEC en eat 30, 5, Us 7,853 5, § 1,036 40.3 24.7 
NIE neti e e eaee 17, 2$ b,¢ 5,316 O85 | 360 32.0 6.8 
Jefferson. .......-.-.-- ed st ee eee | 10) JN i6, 127 302 6, 735 16.8 10.2 
OI pe a, ee ee au i, 10, 830 ) 1,661 22.3 15.3 
Lafayette ........... aS Sie m bee ert Sai’ 4) Woe 4, 421 2, 06 28.1 17.5 
Lafourche. ....-.-.--- So ed phere ee ee fi i, ST7: 22,879 20, 926 1, 953 13.6 8.5 
TR op coceascec mance. een eee eee me 14, 25 74 5, O58 4,01 157 11.8 24 
TRI ir menaiosones . ‘ 5 alieabeaice sciok i ie ee pa ; 11, 444 5, 135 4, 665 470) 41.5 9,2 
SENIOR 2 eo ra Oe amma: leslie ne a so 19, 511 B, cee 7, 107 6, 543 Wd 16.0 7.9 
i Re ee cmv nome nuns re 20,15 Hi, 654 13, 2 1, 316 1,316 0 67.0 0 
Morehouse __-........- eee awe Sea $8, 27 19, 30S 1s, ti 41,549 1,047 2 40.6 4.2 
Natchitoches _-......--.-- . nmeeactig sae $2,706 | 23, OS4 19, 712 7, 028 6, 121 1, 407 46.1 15.7 
SONS 2c. 2 Seat os otn tes jamabas = es ia 645 | 424,440 219, 539 194, 421 163, 132 $1, 280 34.1 1h.1 
Ouachita tees eae tat Jou’ | S747 oS, O06 24, WOT 22, 750 21,079 Tih 34.1 3.4 
Plaquemines .....-- eS vetetsite | 17.714 | 141, G62 8,752 | 5, 416 5, 371 5 3s. 1 . 83 
Point Coupee -_-..--- ee ae SiG cae 25, OND 11, 301 14, 759 3, 747 3,121 626 54.9 16.7 
NR ogi : ee ea — 1s, 119 70, OS2 35, 037 27, 24 2h, 204 2, 630 33.3 9.4 
Red River_..-- a : — 2 { 133, 300 6, 480 6, SO 1,973 1,058 4 54.9 .76 
Richland -_...---- Se teat Seer eths ce ee | 31, 26] 17, 757 13, 04 1,452 4,273 17 43. 2 4.0 
Sabine _. ee eee at neg Bey ek : aaf 25, DO 18, 128 5,077 4, 135 7, 643 1, We 21.9 16.3 
St. Bernard _..__- Seether eet g a create ecco 14044 12,919 ON anew em ae 4 sOZ DB cte thts ‘ 
Sa NN a taesicih ie ; ee Leuaeticte eae 16, 600 11, 373 5 | 6, | 5, 0d 1, 442 31.5 22.3 
St. Helena. -_........ LS es Rien ee ae 4, Q5S 4, 45% 5,! 2, 761 1, 702 1,050 nd. 2 3.4 
REM R IRE Ramee Att! te th eb ce. eet ee 1s, (HM s, 783 Oe ee rE oe a pi ee pad Ts Bio acs ok 5 
St Sohn. ...... ; de ede oe A ean ha 17. 653 §, 5HS k SeAteeres Lean) eae | 2. 42H Fie et a 
Gt. Laeary.. ..<-.... oe “ spcconem 92. 456 MW), 53H ee 22, i12 15, 367 7, 145 15.3 31.7 
St. Martin Beene Lee on pe ae = 31,335 10, 308 7 4, 650 7, 144 2 A 38.4 26.0 
St. Mary a Sm . pkietie wiknin ooo 12, 708 26,845 ; 11, 363 2, 658 vee 19.0 
St. Tammany = ore 5 Ogee eee $1,177 21, 381 Mt ; 14,059 2,070 31.4 12.8 
Tangipahoa______- Pat ; abo i Sala Ope Reins Loan ata 61,991 41, 135 2 Ath : 17, 54 3,477 33.6 16.5 
Tensas pega eee Nols ee oats ented e oe eoee 15, 00g 5, 210 G28 0 65.3 0 
Terrabonne__......2--- a ree Ee hg, 1S4 40), 551 11, 193 aug 23.8 a2 
a eg eee 21, 164 13, 390 : 3, O35 40S 46.7 8.6 
Vermuilion............- Bt Sele ch hi 25 2, 245 36, 711 1s, 753 14), SHS 1,800 13.1 10.1 
| re re 24, 242 20), 403 8, O63 7, 423 O40 12.0 7.9 
arn 2h oe ne rE sine ae 14,852 20, S48 12, “61 11, 444 1,517 33. 5 11.7 
Webster. __- WEIN NEE RE EEE ae me ee ee Tae | 41, 18Y 25, 840 8, 277 &, 197 x0) 37.1 1.0 
West Baton Rouge Sa 13, 448 6, 354 2, 315 1, 301 1,014 52.8 43.8 
West Carroll_........ Sa a 1, 488 15, 709 3, 335 3, 265 70 19.4 23 
I eats 11, 465 3, 091 W1 901 0 72.9 0 
Winn____. 17, 742 eee, RE Bcc cinapnanncceicsmeeonewacned 1, 430 BOO Bivciraece caus ™ 
SN Si aa A a ee oe cae 3, 130, 173 2, 067, 740 1, 062, 433 1 920, 675 1793, 265 2126, 410 33.9 13.7 
1 Excluding St. Bernard, St. John the Baptist, and Winn Parishes, for which 2 Plus 4,658 for the 4 excluded parishes equals 131,068, 
.wistre cr 28 Were avails ae » ne »s rey » vid ~wistrae 
registration figures were not available at the time of the survey. The Negro registra Source: Secretary of state, Oct. 4, 1958, Population figures: Louisiana State 


tion figures entered above for these parishes are from SRC’s 1956 survey, and are not 


sncluded in the State totals or percentages. Department of Health, 1958. 
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1957 population 1958 registration Population, | Registration, 
: sini inbsssenatnseeninashitaonysisiusinesastisainnsnes ebistaipiai percent percent. = 
County 2 ; ; Negro Negro 
Total White Negro Total White Negro 

Abbeville 24,167 8,172 5, 538 5, 420 118 33.8 2.1 
Aiken. - 63, O75 21, 356 20, 216 18, 454 1, 762 33.9 57 
‘Allendale 13, 211 9, 507 2, 559 2,419 140 72.0 5.5 
Anderson 100, 724 21, 42 25, 048 23, 424 1, 624 21.3 6.5 
Jambery 19, 733 11, 704 3, 267 393 59.3 10.7 
Barnwell 20, 074 11, 977 4, 786 531 59.7 10.0 
3caufort.....--------------- oe neo ono one oe- 380, 406 18, 209 2 855 1, 286 50.8 31.1 
Berkeley ..----------------------------------2------+----- 34, GOY 22, 182 5, 147 1, 913 64.1 a7 J 
Calhoun.......--------------------------- St nemo nwshar 16, 400 11,975 1. 699 74 72.6 4.2 
Charleston.....------------------------+-----+---------- 193, 973 80. 644 32. &59 7,277 41.6 16.5 
Cherokee. .---------------------------------------------- 3Y, 146 9, 170 . 276 10, 612 664 23.4 5.9 
Chester... ------------------ - eeeeecees--- + ete eenee---- --- 36, 716 15, 914 9, 143 &, 463 680 43.3 7.4 
CHOStOriCi s . 20-2225 ~c chen ntnddcaleennnsss JSooswaen — 40, 417 16 G, 597 &, 146} 1, 401 39.8 14.6 
Clarendon .....-<---++-------- daha shane saunemuensacus as 37, 376 3, 782 3) 458 304 72.9 8.6 
Colleton .-.-----------------+--------------- wn nn eeee---- 31,084 6, 430 5, 695 735 B45 114 
Darlington - . ..-.------------------------- ~ ae sonman= gue 57, 480 12, 635 10, 191 2.444 47.6 19.3 
Dillon . .-...-------200-- + eo one eee ene ee neon eee noe --- 35, Al 5, 740 4,924 R15 49.2 14.2 
Dorchester. ..-------------------------- wenn enna e------ 25, 514 5, 742 5, 330 412 56.3 7.2 
Edgeficld......=<---.=-.-- at ne ee ene ene nnn ne een ene ----- 18, 950 3, 537 3, 267 270 61.8 7.6 
PAU oe a Sade csc aawesas ocnaces wee ene eee eee eee 24,824 4,968 4,218 750 61.0 15.1 
Florence.....--------------------- pomuwebeeouucsesteed GO, 885 17, 953 16, 090 1, 863 45.9 10.4 
Georgetown . . .....2-.-.-+--222-50- sie Seesiaend bra sername 37, 160 5, 578 4, 667 on 53.9 16.3 
oe Oe) ee eee Siete mtr ares com eos 193, 720 36, 544 5), 097 47. 057 4,040 18.8 79 
Greenwood . .-..----- Kissehenbevianimeseneendesassssos¢ 14, 197 11, 6R2 10,844 R28 30.5 29.3 
Hampton....-.------------------------------------- a 11, 633 3, 460 3, 210 250 57.4 r2 
Harry . ...--.--=-=-----------.----- cdwabeaakameaeeeanns 19, 532 15, 122 13, 892 1, 230 28 2 81 
Jasper - .-.-------------------------- wo eeras---+-- &, O11 2, 464 1,975 4X9 65.5 19.8 
Kershaw _...-..--.--.-- eaenceceenes ats onic iactions Secee 7,553 9, 790 8, 706 1, O84 48. 4 11.1 
Lancaster ..=---<-2=:-. ie aecnks insweee cassia ws scaS 12, 328 12, 977 12, O84 R03 29. 4 6.9 
Laurens - - .------------ we sane ecwennnsacacesaoacess-- 16, 408 11, 033 10, 102 931 31.9 8.4 
Peace nes ones nectar ee ee eee 18, 525 4, 908 4, 166 742 69.2 15.1 
Berington:..<.<----<-2+-+---<-.s55-2-- baGhicenadues 10, 892 14, 319 14, 106 213 21.5 1.5 

PONCE cain crancnn cus autnaecacseneesdewasdaenee ti, 992 1, 399 1, 309 0 64.4 0 
Nore ac econ sk xaide aaa ane anaes ennwenanancaes 21, 847 6, 252 5, 280 972 57.2 15.5 
MGNDORG. cc - cea mennicesa-s2scsc~ese ipavsuamndgccessen 18, 795 7, 411 7, O16 395 53.4 5.3 
NOWROIY Soc acacea- ks oss pinaaias erases 13, 109 8, 480 7, 984 496 38.1 5.8 
Oconee - -------------- eee - discugemersee=s §, 222 8, 277 7,747 560 12.0 3 
Orangeburg-.......<- iain ora Libetonaeactrems 50, 603 2, 288 10, 068 2, 2%) 64.5 18.1 
Pickens_...---.--------- Pan Rwae eR acne tcnnens sas 4, 871 10, 734 10, 435 299 10.9 28 
WN = des Jcak ie eaekw named se pid ecte A beaseew neat 59, 196 38, 775 32, 110 6, 665 35.7 17.2 
Saluda... ......-.--------------+-+------------------- . 7, 727 4, 351 4, 135 216 43.7 5.0 
PRION? coca cada ti eteaaeaanwne oaackuceeietendees 3, 118 45, OS4 41,914 8, 170 22.7 7.0 
DUNO a. «oo io cine onan a na See teeasn cao ecnnnnesneacen- ces 38, 891 9, 704 7, 574 2, 130 56.1 21.9 
Union _- Saceearocas pesto amas enneaneas iat 11, 279 12, 124 11, 100 1, 024 32.5 +4 
Williamsburg..---.- os sitase snieeckpenbak none 2 5, 736 35, 456 6, 390 6, 156 234 69.3 3.7 
70m .- SSbeehademeaanawaaues Jiu aswcanewaewnce 56, 145 25, 947 18, 966 16, 552 2,414 31.6 12.7 








—_—_— SS eee ee ee 


OtRee cowccestcccsncseckecdesus CS AGwwee eee wean | 2, 415, 502 1, 461, 385 954, 117 537, 406 479, 711 57, 978 39. 5 10.8 











Source: Secretary of State O. Frank Thornton, as reported in the State (Colum- of state as of May 10, 1958. The later figures are not used because they are not 
bia, S.C.), May 24, 1958 broken down by race. ‘The difference, however, is slight: a total State registration 
The “South Caroling Lecislative Manual, 1959,” prints county registration figures of 536,206, or 1,200 less than the May 10 report used here. 
as of June 10, 1958 (p. 45s); the figures given above were reported by the secretary Population figures: State board of health, Jan. 1, 1957. 


VIRGINIA 








PRI rte eee ao ner bia ea os ge oo 
12, 449 4, 626 3, 856 770 60. 6 16. 








1956 population 1958 registration 
i i fa a I Sa eee Population, | Registration, 
County percent percent 
Tota White Negro Total White Negro Negro Negro 
sap etre aE aaa : pe cat a Fa ei wi Sg a at ae 
Accomack _..-.-- sale tere ie otal rate att th ete tre 22, 094 11, 829 4, 962 4, 46S 493 34.9 9.9 
Pe ceded caecwhdansniens ewanemints 22, 805 5, 128 4, 765 4, 120 645 18.4 13.5 
Alleghany.....- Gimcnipetcta inh alae gta aera ne ia 10, S34 RY1 2, 214 2, 056 158 7.6 aan 
NN tee oe eka nd ewe Ramonaiaienealamt 4,171 2, 582 1, 975 607 50.3 23.5 
NRMEPAE IS 30 nots oo ok, a eg ge ee 5, 440 5, 182 4, 586 5Y6 25.8 11.5 
Appomattox. ....-.-..2...<- sain lga aR Sa ok ipignceationen tea 2, 238 2, 540 2, 390 150 25.8 5.9 
RTO ooo oc ae wee diiwulcnwennnaceeeneasaaee 7, 203 44, 526 43, 252 1, 274 4.5 2.9 
i a fe a cat rats cs nl pocenirahpbun aendae 1, 785 7, 446 7, 271 175 5.1 2.4 
te esto eI he se i as uk om aciewaionis 661 1, 776 1, 704 7 11.0 4.1 
DRG hers Os er ee ce aad Pid cawusuehamauaeuetats 5, GOS 6, 985 6, 130 855 18.7 12.2 
PO BSc oy oes Sh et ayaa eae aaa 137 1, 689 1, 672 7 2.2 1.0 
1, 448 4,740 4, 740 0 8.7 0 

6 

0 

6 

3 

1 

3 





RE oe So ao cL tN cc hinuboetbeemasaaexccusad 
PN oy Ps 5s tte cn taiewaisodewaseuwaae 14 11, 625 11, 625 0 . 04 0 
MTU GUS ko. ie caeScs cb cae awencaadtwnsamonnees 12, 135 6, 397 1, 515 1, 075 440 44.4 29, 
Rite ees es soe ie oo ia wabewmadeaeneasoces 33, 669 7, 606 6, 133 5, 358 775 22. 6 12. 
OUR ie pe (Slt 5 ne eo em ee 12, 788 6, 680 1, 912 1, 410 502 52.2 26. 
NN Ser Ts Et cies cee eaeeaneuSwe 26, S82 401 6, 456 6, 445 1] 1.5 «82 
Rann REN Na i rr 4, 842 3,975 i, 554 632 82.1 53. 
ROT OOS oak ee Sa eae the are oh 15, 431 ; 6, 079 3, 5: 3, 246 284 39.4 7.9 
NE FUMROIPR TRE LOR OS ah yn Sk a a ha carla lala 56, 044 46, 385 9, 659 12, 595 11, 325 1, 270 17.2 10.1 
RENAN Deve 5.2 are 0 en Aaa eT oh tee etc 2 ed Ae 7, 267 6, 050 1, 217 2, 334 2, 105 225 16.7 9.7 
RN Re ela Fee en owed ae th ahh Re cee Ali 3,315 3. 301 14 1, OSD 1, O80 0 . 42 0 
NOTRE a i Sank elo rer ke es et 14, 517 10, 662 3, 855 3, 304 2, 827 477 26.6 14.4 
TIRE Aa ie ene co Sg eee ee ee ee a 6, 966 2, 868 4, 0US 1,775 1,475 300 58.8 16.9 
TE eee eet See in aie eee ween eset 23, 301 23, 181 210 9, 305 9, 260 45 .9 .48 
OU ARRER ED Ics a Od hades ae Nh ee ene 20, 575 7, S66 12, 709 4, 260 3, 424 836 61.8 19. 6 
a AE Sn a nd 6, 666 3, 496 3, 170 1,070 845 225 47.6 21.0 
SINE NER a eS a a Nae eo lps a 176, 371 164, 269 12, 102 48, 580 47, 506 1, 074 6.9 aa 
STRESS Seca ane OIE ED rie 24, 401 18, 206 6, 195 4, 120 3, 937 183 25.4 4.4 
DER ka ne on Uk ne Re ne pla 11, 580 11,174 406 4, 538 4, 433 105 3.5 2.3 
NET en ON 5 i RR Pd a oe 7, 289 4,492 2, 797 890 80S 82 38.4 9.2 
OOM Ne a Bes ee 27, 188 23, O11 4,177 3, 995 3, 609 386 5.4 9.7 
RISCMT Dt saad ite ke Sta cal 6 gE ae ie ae in woe ene 20, 400 19, 972 428 4, 265 4, 220 45 2.1 1.1 
REE SIS Tara een ae Remar arn 20, 090 19, 547 543 5, OO1 4,950 51 a7 1.0 
Gloucester Sek tele 11, 351 7, 942 3, 409 3, 596 2, 949 647 30.0 18.0 
‘ 


Wiieels Gilbcaks tds tae ce alo a ka ee 9, 280 4, 512 4, 768 2, 625 1, 950 675 51.4 2 
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County 


TRAV GUI Sn cvccccwcncdeecasenccnsosnecennscccdcasecncsesen 
I ag Sine enanmenats annbnwmihns acm 
SIN te ae eb ch micwc wpewdakenthulbiene 
a ix bee Knccwbwiepbamheiunapin 
ic cn ceebeneatnsienaheosnsnenkaibawees 


SEDO co occeseesaeonsk oar tients 
Ee ee nas cota tokee i eeneoman Saas 
Ege os ooo ances ni ht eee otneceenne cer 
Isle of Wight e 
ee 
Range tsp0Tree.......--...-- ee ee Ie 5 
Ring ano <jucen._......-...- SL ekepcececdsuknce ens | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


King William ---.-.--- 
Lancaster 
Lee_- 
Loudoun ae ee 
RE Oe ane 
Lunenburg 
Madison 
INR ere 5 eo anaes 
Mecklenburg 
Middlesex _- -- 
Montgomery 
Nansemond — 
NR ie icmce ne 
New Kent 


Northampton... .--- Bees an se ae 
Northumberland ee 
Nottoway --- 
Orange. - - 
Page... 
Patrick 
Pittsylvania 
Powhatan -- 
Prince Edward 
Prince George zien ek oe 
Princess Anne. _._--- os tes | 
Prince William | 
Pulaski ------ | 
Rappahannock - - .--- ences : , oe 
michmonG.......-=..-- : Bos it cutters “a 
| 
| 
| 


Roanoke 
Rockbridge 
Rockingham 
ee 
Scott... 
Shenandoah 
RISER ack eoeccncneannae 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford. 
Surry 
0 a ee eon 
EES O02. oi aaa OMn kee eamae nan ode mpe ate 
Warren. 
Washington. 

Westmoreland 
W ise 


Independent citles 


Ne 2 sd eae enn amaaie niece 
Bristol___- 

Juena Vista 
Charlottesville 
Clifton Forge _- : 
Colonial Heights...........- RAR eaE cE Ree Laern renters 
SNR oS. on ober enchh heehee aban can emwiehinn nioiieme 
Danville._- 

Falls Church 
Fredericksburg 
Galax 
Ilampton_ 
Harrisonburg 
Hopewell. 
Lynchburg 
NID sisieitsen Slevin tintin iinet tari in w mice anthem iene eases kali 
DE DIOONE .. cicnc nan cnecnnna ns asennccbensnos anion 
Norfolk 
Norton 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
Richmond 
I eee Reon nneeban 
South Norfolk... 
Staunton....... 
Suffolk ___. 
Virginia Beac 











Total White Negro Total 
: 15, 86 1,018 6, 501 
$21 | 1.041 6S0 1, 787 
HH | 7.4 10, 40 3, HRS 
, 24, 224 14, 105 6, $32 
Is, 374 7. O38 5,175 
80, 776 6, 045 30, S13 
27, 400 y, 425 6, 621 
3. 95 iit 1, 247 
7. 8UY S, OSL 4, 528 
70 | 4. 037 3, 333 1, 165 
ae | 4,652 1, OS4 1, 525 
22 4 3, 110 3, 412 gli 
a | 1.050 3, 200 1, 405 
a %, 505 2, 075 
$ 300 12,311 
| 3,976 zany 
5, 360 2, 464 
5 | 6, 791 2, 660 
2, 16 2,110 
| 1,019 1, 675 
| 16, 500 5, SSU 
ey ee 1,206 
1, 524 6, 530 
| 1s, 473 4, 247 
| 4,010 3, 444 
| 2, 312 182 
16, 318 040 
| 9, 776 795 
| 4, 203 , 550 


Total 


KS, 





{ 
25) 5, S24 
2 46, 91S 
79 21, S48 
14, S61 
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1956 population 


TAMAS 
3, 3ST 

5OT 
1, 306 





12, 660 
2, USS 
2,073 


WH4 





1956 population 


| White Negro Te 
een onl ipeneieniainienan saison waliiaaiaisaant 





7b, TH7 
16, OS6 1, 107 
5, 979 225 


24, 616 5, 359 


S, 600 


4, 736 1,004 
7, 796 17 
10, 353 1, 100 
36, S24 13, 182 
y, 592 1 
10, 658 1, 930 
5, O04 $29 
58, S05 17, 175 
11,326 sH2 
16, 052 2,670 


10, 387 
5, 605 
22, 423 
73, TR7 
425 

16, 546 
33, 146 
584 
88, 563 
16, 942 
5, 343 
2, 358 
4,479 
BOO 


152, 181 
84, 598 
18, 762 
2v, 016 

7,977 
6, OR 
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1958 registration 


White 


» 220 
. ddl 


Loe Ae SNe Kee 


6, 430 
1, 700 
2, 810 
5, 750 


1, 640 





OO 

, YSd 

918 

796 

450 2, 
246 1, S14 
16, 573 15, 148 
4, 205 3, B51 
§, 077 7,472 
2, 360 2. 150 
1, 255 970 
19, 435 1s, H47 
5,179 4, 834 
7, 433 7, BS 
7, O52 6, GOS 
6, 360 6, 320 
6, 260 6, 205 
8, 022 7, 931 
4,155 3, 630 
3, 900 3, OW) 
3, 255 2, 940 
1,340 1,075 
2, 910 2, 275 
7, 487 7,140 
4, 090 3, 411 
7. MA 7, 6S6 
4, 4S $, 177 
11,095 11, 044 
12, 391 12, 131 
3, 285 2,715 
1958 registration 


otal 





White 


oR O46 
3, 230 
1, 124 

10, 638 
2, 216 
2, OW) 
4,215 

11,450 
3, 352 
4,411 
1, 360 

17,440 
3, 385 
4,310 

20, 568 
33, 807 

11, 369 

69, 310 
1, 459 
8, 236 

15, 724 
4, 198 

68, O12 

36, 524 
4 hah 








3, 397 
6, 626 
50, 422 
1, 386 
6, 029 
11,415 
4, Y57 
55, 666 
38, S25 
3, 50 
5, 337 
2, O88 
3. 501 





os 
= 
ee 


1, #80 
Mi 
257 
110 

x0 
Ans 
431 
Too 
A27 

1, 416 
ahd 
SOS 
210 
sh 


8Y 
40 


aT) 


~at 


=> 


ar 
aren 
S2 


_ 
te to 
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Population, | Registration, 
percent percent 
Nevro Nevro 
6.0 AT 
12.8 14 
58.6 ab. 0 
14.2 a. 
29. 4 JO.8 
70 ae 
25.6 5.3 
3.0 8 
2.4 20.6 
15.2 W338 
29. 0 wi, 
4.4 28. $ 
41.5 21.3 
10. 4 20.0 
1.2 10 
16.7 5.3 
30.6 1.4 
45.6 17.3 
24.6 5.4) 
27.8 11.0 
49. 1 10.7 
41.9 lb. 
4.7 6.6 
64.7 31.5 
28.2 10.6 
iA. 6 31.6 
23.2 16.2 
iA.T 18.4 
43.8 32.5 
44.1 a7..$ 
24.9 we 
3.3 1.8 
x0 2.0 
46.4 aa 
39.3 14.0 
2. 1 20.3 
26.0 10 
16. 4 8.5 
10.4 s.4 
6.8 6.3 
16.5 x4 
46.7 22. 7 
a.m 4.1 
8.1 6.7 
1.6 8 
2.4 1.3 
.s 68 
1.9 SS 
am 1.1 
58.7 12.6 
22. 4 10.4 
12.7 10.5 
4.1 148 
65.3 21.8 
6.2 4.4 
we 4.4 
2.3 2.4 
4b, 2 18 
2.7 4 
is 2.1 
22.9 Ww. 


tegistration, 
percent 
Negro 


Population, 
percent 


Negro 


10.1 81 
6.1 4.2 
3.6 2.8 
7.58 11.0 
18.7 9.7 
ae 0 
9.6 14.34 
oe | 13.4 
1.6 1.6 
15. 4 2.7 
6.1 74 
22. 6 5.1 
ee 5.5 
14.3 7.2 
21.5 12.5 
20. 8 10.8 
iO. 1 41.7 
25,38 14.3 
8.3 40 
46.5 26,8 
37.6 27.4 
5.8 47 
{6.8 18. 2 
16,7 7 
22.2 
10). 
36, ( 
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1958 population 1958 registration Population, | Registration, 








































































aa eh percent percent 
Independent cities esl 7 Negro Negro 
Total White Negro Total White 
arama a a ca fc inca peated ae 
RUG = 2nd co devesseasndeateasstasew elas beuseendcans+= 58, 345 43, 411 14, 934 12, 419 11,116 1, 303 25.6 10.5 
Waynesboro... 14, 051 13, 028 1, 023 4, 309 4, 165 144 7.3 3.3 
arg nase wuanaeniaws stdenenieus eeuaieweseceaen — 865 = 835 1, = 1, 293 1,173 120 13.1 9.3 
WERCOROE son wan anwndunnkeandue sdeveedwawaussnawuenooens » 700 3, 377 32 4, 087 3, 906 91 9.0 23 
RS oo ucciedeescedaknnubeshundsasuccasneachccktenseeneae 3, 799, 174 2, 981, 843 R17, 281 1 944, 727 852, 483 92, 172 21.5 9.8 
en 
1 Includes 72 Indians in Charles City County. 
Source: Secretary, State board of elections, Jan. 15, 1959. Population figures: 
Bureau of Population and Economie Research, University of Vircinia, May 1957. 
ARKANSAS F 
7 
: 1957 registration Registra- : 1957 registration Registra- 
County tion, | County = tion, 
; . percent | percent 
Total White | Negro Negro Total White | Negro Negro 
a lnc lactate ca ie nepal abate! ees 
PPR cae cea ceeosossesncksussescess 8, O08 7, 308 700 8.7 | ARNON 5 a cient ciara Nicaea ini 3, 871 2, 569 1, 302 33. 6 
shley &, 050 6, S68 1, 182 Vasyl Rivet. < oocc oi scenccccuscccadanceacas 3, 730 3, 230 500 13.4 
c Z 3, 497 3, 597 0 RN se Coe e ca cenaas aummemee 6, 041 5, 996 45 .74 
12, 308 ‘ ‘ .2 {| Lonoke........-.-..--- 7, 755 6, 597 1,158 14.9 
Re tsa cues ieeWakareaidimice 5, Sti9 0 Madison.....2.- ere ta 3, 645 3, 645 0 0 
NON oo eoae eb anccosseenwssanss Scouse 5, 566 20.2 DONNY So cha ciara ccamiar 2, 792 2, 792 0 0 
OE eee eee ere 2, M7 10.3 DRO ss soem raabecacacecmnadcsdsenaae 10, 740 9, 172 1, 568 14.6 
CORON cue aceucckew cbomuceastcceddcne 4,195 0 Mississippi 16, 341 12, 919 3, 922 23.3 
RM cbtecaeuesccecceseeGe tb aeca teamed 2st 40), 2 Monroe - : 4, 389 3, 453 936 21.3 
MNS Ao oe ote Ke Sieg Gucetalesoataned 17.2 NEGIIUNNOEY . c. < so cneciccesincewncamoousaauan 2, 625 2, 625 0 0 
Singer es anes at hehe est ek ace cee sends 0 Pe RUG is nat Ocs saul sseanesancse cud i 4,021 3, 285 736 18.3 
RIBBHY 0 estos eee ecc occceevcetse sis , tr. [pee WNGR =. 5.525 eucusetee cee ccke 2, 465 2, 465 0 0 
Crvelamd......<-5..<. Despdsin’ 5h A ached 3 ee ie NE oad ig os adie cman ncaaataeints 11, 421 7, 401 4, 020 35.2 
ING. occa ceces Sih ba sale ey eh al 1,010 BA EE RMI = arch arcadia welenen ec cred laser eter ecaacaseces hentia 2,147 2,117 30 1.4 
MERE erg oN nyt enh whan : 1, 396 18.4 | PRUN DR i ecco wccaussecccseeaseeeuauases 9, 512 5, 900 3, 612 37.9 
Ripa aOR Ul eee cons badvecenzce aetll 3. 310 Die WR oe se eee as 3, 242 3, 139 "103 32 
III 8 fecha a Bret SS ale i, 95 1.4 | 3 iia a ap oat alas aleeeaad Y, 003 8, 653 350 3.9 
sone ea ceawaeaccncouweueas 5, 1,145 Re OE oo sso oe ancemewawwunaaagaacua 4, 803 4, 803 0 0 
pee a heart nooks 4: 606 Poel Uaioe <n 4 oo occ ade ecee nonce: 7059 6, 969 90 1.3 
I eee ania ne dadaaw sen sanhae® 3, % 1, 028 24.1 } UII a Sai Serecdoens sos a aces acess acai ees 4, $32 3, 632 200 5.2 
OS a rg oe ap cea Lantwasaue : 2.159 31.5 ere eae wo eectu dca 72, 190 61, 771 10, 419 14.4 
MUG oa soe tt aac pee ae Aas ba AW) 10.0 |] Randolph 4, 428 4, 403 25 . 56 
DIRE pr ce he ch nas ae hy | s 150) 4.9 || St. Francis ‘ 7, 162 5, 262 1, 900 26.5 
tM nn sc Soi aur case gee 4,! 29 .6 |} Saline_..2._- eet ee ae ee 9, 415 9, 328 87 92 
Walton. cc.c5 ha ate a eee ai oe ee | 2; 0 0 | SOONG nn nn ec ease aeciaa 3, 275 3, 230 45 1.4 
il ea NS coe cig haa ncaa onaeses | i, 700 MSGi TOROS. So cece ce cee new anand 2, 766 2, 766 0 0 
RON Se ose ean Bee Eb arcs ea 3, 186 Dik TROON os coccinea banca mcs . 21,045 20, 209 836 4.9 
RaNNNtIDE  he o recccacouaaie wae ; 10 POT SOCIO oo occ het akc bent 3, 406 3, 205 201 5.9 
1 5 W150} 16.8 I] Sharp....-..-2--2--eceeeeeee eee eeeeneees 2,823 | 2,823 0] a 
OtLsD RE ea eer ey ee ey Oye . 0. i «A ROIPUIIIIIS tasscin cscs ets cep Aegaladn cin cihcuhs dah agh a ashe api alarine cnt alan ts oeece a “, 
Sonca. oo SEE een canes | 3, 8S 260 6.3 | NN a a a i a oeoaal 17 928 15,158 2, 770 15.5 
Independence... .-- i ctaen cha Waa wea eee ats | 6, 787 75 5:2 W ROO 5 enc s eu uganenuendeaesnawus 3, 300 3, 280 20 . 60 
RRR ee oo Gs po ennnnecinwe 2410 23 .78 | Wrashinetotz cq. occ-acscccconconccuncmence 13, 933 13, 921 12 09 
a ct elec wate ae ars 1 6, 553 S15 1 | WR es 5 ceeds wesidawcmnwianmdwacenad Q, 780 9, 480 300 3.1 
RG oe vi nd os ny vcwed vane’ ae 15, 308 5, G62 27.0 | Woodruff. .......s<. 0.002 ccne--n--ncaoos- 4,140 3, 224 916 2.1 
STROM OO cath bush G eenaeexe owes A $877 15 mOUIP WON se ce ence cece Geaccodeceawenncecs 4, 975 4, 902 73 1.5 
Lafayette. .2222.2.. ete oho Sa suaeecace | 2 795 1, 105 28.9 | bas a 
SIs ooh os iwc esa b aaawewnasea 5, 506 30 5 Oa wikia aS dcrcreves euncienteniaaeatadatdanen 508, 978 499, 955 Ob GEE Cinunssacnn 
OOS Nici I ce SN he gh din eaaaioks | | 2, S05 1, 366 32.7 
i i 

















Source: Report of Jimmie Red Jones, vuditor of State of Arkansas, 1958, 
TEXAS 
STATISTICAT. ESTIMATES OF QUALIFIED NEGRO Vovers 
Explanation: Texas lias no personal registration for voting, and the closest thing — living in smaller places need not get a certificate to vote, if otherwise qualified. The 
to it is poll tax payment. ‘The poll tax is levied on all between the ages of 21 and 60, table below, therefore, shows (1) number of poll taxes paid; (2) number of certified, 
With a few classes of people (e.e., some physically disabled) exempted from payment. — or listed, exempts; (3) number of unlisted exempts, Le., persons over 60 living in places 


For these latter persons to vote, they must obtain a certificate of exemption; so also of less than 10,000 population, Some of this third group, of course, May not realize—- 
must persons over 60 Who reside ina city of 10,000 or more population, Persons over 60 — that they are eligible to vote. 














Poll taxes Listed Unlisted 1958 voter Negro Poll taxes Listed Unlisted 1958 voter Negro 
Counties paid exempts exempts total popula- | Countie paid exempts exempts total popula- 
(estimate) tion, 1950 | (estimate) tion, 1950 
Anderson. by a | a7 INS OA8 1, 761 4, 864 | PPOQROFIG. 5 x cccceucdeus 1, 419 29 672 2, 120 6, 845 
Andrews... ... + 33 0 1 44 34 I Soi dee reredecs TOO 350 533 1, 583 9, 192 
Angelina 2. ae : THs 242 ISS 1, 108 5, O44 DTOWSET jc anacescesss 7 0 7 14 40 
Aransas _.. as WM ' 4 Os 107 |} Briseoe !2,. 0000.2 2-8 10 0 2 12 OS 
Archer !2 as 1 0 1 2 16 |] Brooks.......-.....-- 4 0 2 6 30 
Armstrong 2.000... 0 0 0 0 7 Brown 3_.-.....-<-.-- 127 41 w) 258 906 
Atascosa. Phe 4 “ 12 36 240 DUrieson 4.....<a<cncax SOS 0 704 1, 212 4, 203 
Austin are he + ti 0 435 SOO 3, O16 Burnet !2............- 26 0 16 42 220 
Batloy 12... 5... an 0 ti 3h 239 || Caldwell. ..o.2--2. 2.) 370 0 448 820 3, 068 
Bandera. .....-..-.. » 0 l 2 15 || Calhoun......-------- 118 1 58 177 712 
Bastrop_.......-... ren 0 S58 1, 52 6,196 || Callahan. .....-.-2..- 0 0 2 2 7 
DAVIOPS: sccccksoes 6 0 s 14 108 Cameron 12..........- SN 0 39 127 732 
RU ee se en 120 0 5D 175 470 || Camp 3.....-.2.-2.--- 4532 0 468 1, 000 3, 478 
TE 1, 007 13 211 1, 231 8, 646 || Carson.......-.-..-.- 3 0 2 5 ig 
MERWE oon sda 6,175 1, 376 216 7, 767 $2: 806) Case's. . cccccencwewad 41,324 0 917 2, 241 8, 657 
Blanco 1h 0 23 38 105 || Castro_... 19 0 1 20 4 
Borden 0 0 0 0 24 || Chambers 621 0 174 795 1, 526, 
Bosque 9 0 5a 6N 373 || Cherokee. 883 0 1,191 1, 984 10, 634 
Bow ie 2 1,614 355 a 2 Su] 15, 184 || Childress... -----e ee 61 0 62 123 832 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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TEXAS—Continued 
Poll taxes Listed Unlisted | 1958 voter Negro c , Poll _ ee uid Negro 
Counties aid exempts exempts total popula- ounties p exempts exempts popula- 

, (estimate) tion, 1950 (estimate) tion, 1950 
_—--- ——_—— 
ON accel! 9 0 a 30 81 }] Lampass !2..222222.2- 24 0 38 201 
a SS ees 20 0 10 30 14 DERE * 8, conccesees 0 5 15 
SUR Cc rts aa aS 0 0 0 0 3 ae 127 0 372 2, 278 
Coleman !2,__ 20-0. 4s 0 38 86 Oe Fl ONS oo inne nccncucmnn 4326 0 425 2, 695 
WON | 4444 0 244 688 3,792 || Leon 3_____- See es 4682 0 636 4,737 
Collingsworth 12__.. 2. 81 0 48 129 671 RY eae 41,144 22 590 6, 071 
onlorado . cnc 535 0 687 1, 222 4,136 || Limestone_........-.- 1, 305 22 827 7, 468 
RON | 15 0 1 16 277 Lipscomb........... 0 2 
seemeeisae 0 0 3 3 Bill fAVO Sak... .....2<.--. 0 31 
pepe eickcibininees 0 0 1 1 i? Ok ares 0 & 
eet ieee 4412 0 18 130 959 IE a Se 0 0 
Se eas 8 0 49 57 424 || Lubbock 8............ 40 90 48 7, 893 
aed 46 0 14 60 DR SN RINE og So 28 0 23 592 
A ae 53 0 4 904: 1) Madison.........-...-- 194 30 315 2,618 
eee 12 0 5 18 106 Marion 3__. os 4885 0 72 5, 782 
aes 90 0 39 138 827 |} Martin 1/2. 3: 0 8 263 
peat an 0 0 0 See 0 4 64 
aeaeeeoren=---- 6 0 8 35 |} Matagorda 3....-.---- «571 0 601 4, 809 
417,074 0 1,615 18, 689 82, 922 || Maverick...-...-....- 0 4 10 
103 29 2 134 1,091 || MeCulloch !2.......-- 44 0 35 370 
4 0 4 6 || McLennan 3 44,000 0 800 22, 329 
24 0 101 125 0934 || McMullen.....-.....-. 0 0 5 
200 0 105 305 2,321 |] Medina_......--- ry 0 32 207 
4 387 0 547 934 3, 199 Menard !2__..... 3 0 5 29 
14 0 31 45 360 || Midland.............- 672. 78 13 2, 123 
3 0 5 8 Oe et eR i ecacncacen 210 0 715 6150 
13 0 20 33 a5 ins MS oo 0 0 1 2 
4 0 6 10 0 th PANE ei ccce ance, 200 0 63 905 
——— 38 0 62 100 313 |} Montague. _-..-.-..-- 0 0 0 1 
Se eect 557 0 23 585 1,571 || Montgomery-._------ 1, 084 0 704 6, 149 
pianos 0 1 1 13 DODDS ww ecins sone nmnc 0 0 1 6 
eee 41,270 0 852 2, 122 26,668 i] Diorris........25..... 269 2 274 3, 126 
4 905 0 57 062 4,182 || Motley.__._- 18 0 16 259 
4 0 25 2 148 |} Nacogdoche 879 191 429 8, 655 
321 38 1, 121 1, 480 SO RS 5 785 200 550 9, 886 
4384 0 490 874 DB eS 631 4 436 3, 824 
275 0 643 918 Bee th PHO cnc cetccsencce 61 23 6 783 
31 0 48 79 561 |] Nueces 2__.- 1, 566 100 30 7,958 
5 36 0 16 52 387 || Ochiltree... 0 0 0 0 
ROR 23 0 15 38 200 }) Widham..w..ccccee 0 0 0 0 
Pont Bend... ........ 1909 0 952 1, 861 7,000 1) Orange 4..............- 4 632 0 32 4, 387 
EO 50 0 54 104 424 |} Palo Pinto !.......... 100 0 82 668 
PreCstONe..g so ccnnn 746 5 860 1,611 6,316 || Panola NOL 0 543 6, 643 
PE seo a oe Y 8 0 6 14 98 |} Parker !2 32 0 54 263 
OU ORs 14 0 5 19 119 |} Parmer !2_. 2 0 1 17 
SN Se 6, 011 O61 358 7, 330 23, 712 || Pecos..... 12 0 6 136 
i 37 0 10 47 242 || Polk 8. 4 648 0 59 4, 504 
Gillespie 2 0 4 6 15 || Potter 3 184 133 2 3, 556 
Ua 0 0 1 1 ll Presidio “7 0 9 57 
Goliad !2_. 77 0 105 182 638 || Rains '2 51 0 41 424 
SONU So Sega d 224 0 560 784 3, 926 |} Randall 0 0 4 47 
Gray !2__.... 75 0 2 77 623 |i Reagan !3,_..........- 17 0 3 141 
Grayson 3 41,900 0 232 2, 132 6,187 || Real......-- 1 0 0 8 
SRE oe iccnuniocscenne 44,412 0 690 5, 102 14, 963 |} Red River 318 0 7 5, 230 
la | ee «740 0 948 1, 688 6,116 |} Reeves ?3_............ 33 0 10 276 

Guadalupe 3.........- 4 438 0 541 97 3, 622 1) Refugio '8__..........- 134 0 101 ii 
SED Fc comncueue: 89 0 ll 100 2,000 Ti Roberts. ............... 0 0 0 0 
_ | eee 118 0 38 156 986 || Robertson__.........- 753 0 1,147 8, 212 
Hamilton........o«««- 0 0 1 1 1 |] Rockwall 8...........- 4197 0 116 1, 688 
RON 5c Oe ae 8 0 0 0 0 UB, a. 0 0 60 509 
Hardeman 12__........ 99 0 65 164 &22 MN coches 2, 093 2v 1, 258 12, 632 
ee 761 4 334 1, 099 3,079 || Sabine §_.__..- 4 322 0 185 2, 240 
ORO 2 Sac oe 4 44, 282 0 1,112 45, 994 “149, 286 || San Augustine... 2. 236 0 302 3, 068 
paerrison 9.8. cnnuns 42,000 200 1, 543 3, 743 24,717 |] San Jacinto §_....22.. 4 542 0 528 3, 767 
Hartley 0 0 1 1 11 |! San Patricio_......-- 52 0 41 723 
35 0 45 80 BST ot CeO OCR ec eect 7 3 11 7 
128 0 187 315 1, 144 Schleicher !2 12 0 0 99 

0 0 0 0 1 || Scurry 12 47 0 15 341 
463 0 518 981 4,766 || Shackelford... 8 0 17 135 
Hidalgo 12.22.00. 2... 73 0 77 150 609 | cca cutg diac ee 700 0 5x4 6, 916 
BU i esi 105 0 490 595 4,677 | Sherman 0 0 0 2 
UI i oa 31 0 28 §9 940 |] Smith 12............. 2, 000 500 1,276 22, 201 
| eS Sea 4 0 25 29 30 |] Somervell. ..........< 0 0 0 2 
ae 201 0 292 493 ee Th EN 0 0 1 3 
LL aaa 701 4 1, 050 1, 755 8, 918 eh ed 151 0 nO 359 
i ee 155 27 4 186, 890 |] Sterling 12.2200... 2 2.2. 1 0 0 13 
Hadspoeth..........<.- 0 0 1 10 25 |] Stonewall !2_2o 2.2... 12 0 14 wl 
ns ciate 4738 0 260 us Roe.t Sitton. .. 2 4 0 1 33 
Hutchinson.........-- 113 28 31 72 oe) th Swit: . oe cneesue 4 0 6 104 
SIRs cee eceuecwe 0 0 1 1 10 || Tarrant 2...........-. 4, 500 433 240 39, 674 
DI Pi ccm mminnis 8 0 4 12 74 awh 8s 307 0 265 2, 56 
Jackson 166 1 202 369 1, 714 Rae te oe ae 1 0 3 13 
RN a | 636 3 572 1,211 5, 305 SRR ere ed 46 0 16 382 
Jefl Davis 2 0 3 5 26 || Throckmorton.......- 0 0 1 1 
Jefferson 8, 616 1, 38% 162 10, 161 US Ree al PI i rcmnnae Ati6 0 305 3, 197 
Jim Hogg 2 0 1 3 13 j} Tom Green 2_ 2020 FOO 110 2 3, OYL 
Jim Wells !2 48 0 3 51 ee RES ne 3,019 Wil 473 22, 493 
Johnson 80 3 98 151 Be i ree 1,100 7 417 2, 688 
I ia erameieagbinias 5s 0 109 167 CSE DOR heccienconcsnccun , wT 0 WY 2, 232 
Karnes 7 1 95 170 $0 7) Upshur *............. «919 0 bod 6,009 
Kaufman 3 41,042 0 465 1, 507 8, 905 || Upton R41 0 1 207 
Kendall... & 0 19 27 60 |} Uvalde Ww 0 23 193 
Kenedy _... 0 0 0 0 0 |} Val Verdc 43 15 2 B55 
Kent !2 6 0 4 10 48 |} Van Zandt 3 ISI] 0 ISO) 1, 543 
ee esiesensen 68 0 56 114 664 |} Victoria 2 1) 46 1s2 3,073 
SMO nee ckcmenen 1 0 2 3 5 |} Walker 742 0 KAS 7,494 
Re Oe iieenn 7 0 2 9 62 |} Waller 4 {765 0 626 6, 328 
To ccntenincncann tt 0 36 92 221 |] Ward 76 1 oF 319 
eimai nion = 253 0 2 255 810 |} Washington 3 45465 0 1, 202 6, 993 
ROR. Acteccescanns 21 0 42 63 613 || Webb 2 i 3 0 70 
NN io eeiesninieientionn 561 276 363 1, 200 7,971 }] Wharton 3 4949 0 1, 008 7, 843 
PRN OE Sones eecce 159 0 44 203 1, 326 |! Wheeler 10 0 a 288 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Poll taxes Listed Unlisted | 1958 voter Negro 3 Poll taxes Listed Unlisted | 1958 voter Negro 
Counties paid exempts exempts total popula- Counties paid exempts exempts total populs- 
(estimate) tion, 1950 (estimate) tion, 1950 
Wichita 2_..-.--..-.-- SO3 191 27 1, 021 O16 W006 scan wctsnnaccncn 328 0 399 677 3, 124 
Wilbarget 210 0 22 323 2748 }) Yoakam... ..s52.<<=. 17 0 1 18 13 
Willacy 1? 13 0 12 25 110 |} Young....-.---------- 17 0 9 26 140 
Williamson_---- 56 0 655 711 5 R64 1h ZeOOta a. <a nem acenn 0 0 0 0 1 
Wilson. . .------------ 24 0 60 4 $10 || Zavala. ._....-<0-2<--- 23 1 7 31 95 
Winkler. ..<-cenemcas 71 0 6 77 170 || —$$—$—<—_—— a amen een meme 
Wile... ccstacvseuncas 7 0 16 23 135 | TOUR so sceceee~ 163, 773 8, 954 54, 291 226, 818 977, 458 
1 Estimate of county tax assessor-collector, tas: 4 Includes both poll taxes paid and listed exempts. 
ee a, a ee ee Source: SRC Consultant—Population figures: 1950 census, 
During the delivery of Mr. Dovctas’ APPOINTMENT OF HALL S. LUSK TO LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 


remarks, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me, if 
unanimous consent is given that he may 
do so without losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, on the condition that he will tell 
one of his stories, as the fee for the 
privilege which I shall extend to him. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. ERVIN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


I shall do that privately. 
Is there 


objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to submit at this time a substitute for 
the pending amendment, that the sub- 
stitute be read and printed in the REc- 
orD immediately following the remarks 
of the Senator from Illinois, and that it 
lie on the table until called up for con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


In lieu of the language contained in the 
Keating amendment (3-14-60—A) beginning 
on page 1, line 4, and extending down to 
and including line 18, on page 4, insert the 
following: 

“SEc. 837. Explosives; illegal transportation. 

“(a) Whoever transports or aids and abets 
another in transporting in interstate or for- 
eign commerce any explosive with the knowl- 
edge or intent that it will be used in viola- 
tion of the law of any State, Territory, Com- 
monwealth, District, or possession of the 
United States shall be subject to imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or a fine 
of not more than $2,000.00, or both.” 

“(b) This section shall not be construed 
as indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which this section 
Operates to the exclusion of a law of any 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or posses- 
sion of the United States, and no law of any 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or posses- 
sion of the United States, which would be 
valid in the absence of the section shall be 
declared invalid, and no local authorities 
shall be deprived of any jurisdiction over 
any offense over which they would have 
jurisdiction in the absence of this section.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am deeply indebted to 
the Senator from Illinois for his courtesy 
on this occasion, as on all other occasions 
when I have made requests. 


BE U.S. SENATOR FROM OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
been advised that the Governor of Ore- 
gon has appointed Hon. Hatt S. Lusk 
to fill the Senate vacancy created by 
the untimely death of Senator Richard 
Neuberger. 

Judge Lusk has been one of the dis- 
tinguished jurists of our State since 1930. 
He is a member of the Democratic Party; 
and for many years he has been an 
outstanding leader in the Oregon bar. 
When I was the dean of the University 
of Oregon School of Law, I came to know 
Judge Lusk, and formed a very high 
regard for the brilliance of his mind, 
the unimpeachable integrity of his char- 
acter, and his fine human qualities. 

Judge Lusk was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon on July 21, 1937, 
and has held that position since that 
time. He was chief justice of the court 
from 1949 to 1950. Prior to his mem- 
bership on the supreme court, Judge 
Lusk served as circuit judge of Multno- 
mah County, Oreg., from 1930 to 1937; 
he was a member of the law firm of Em- 
mons, Lusk & Bynon from 1920 to 1930; 
he served as assistant U.S. district at- 
torney of Oregon from 1918 to 1920; he 
was a member of the law firm of Dolph, 
Mallory, Simon & Gearin from 1912 to 
1918; he had his own private law prac- 
tice in Portland, Oreg., from 1909 to 
1912; and he served as secretary to Chief 
Justice Shepard, of the Court of Appeals, 
in Washington, D.C., from 1906 to 1909. 

Born in Washington, D.C., on Septem- 
ber 21, 1883, he received a B.A. degree 
from Georgetown University in 1904; 
an LL.B. degree in 1907, and an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree in 1954. He 
was also awarded an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from the University of 
Portland in 1941. 

Judge Lusk married Sara C. Emmons 
on September 30, 1914; and they have 
five daughters. 

Mr. President, it will be a privilege and 
an honor for me to welcome Judge Lusk 
to the Senate. 

The following is the telegram I sent 
to Judge Lusk today: 

MaRrcH 15, 1960. 
Hon. Hatt S. Lusk, 
Oregon Supreme Court, 
Salem, Oreg.: 

Congratulations on your appointment to 
the Senate. It will be a great honor to wel- 
come you to the Senate. Please be assured 


that my office is at your service. Regards. 
WAYNE MORSE. 


CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Squth Carolina. 
Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to what is taking place today 
in some of the towns of the South, where 
we had peace and harmony between the 
white and colored races for many years. 
They have been stirred up. I think they 
have been stirred up by some of the pro- 
posed legislation which has been debated 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I read a press release which I have to- 
day issued to the newspapers: 

Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, Democrat, 
South Carolina, today warned citizens of all 
races to avoid the traps of professional agi- 
tators before bloodshed replaces debate and 
mob violence supplants law and order. 


The reason I make this statement is 
that I have just read an item from the 
news ticker, from Orangeburg, S.C. It 
reads as follows: 

ORANGEBURG, S.C.—Fire hoses were used to 
quell the demonstration. 

Police asked the leaders to step forward and 
the rest to disperse. When the demon- 
strators refused, arrests began. 

No violence was reported. 

Meanwhile, 10 Negroes were arrested for 
lunchcounter remonstrations at Columbia 
and a group of 30 at Sumter sang “‘America” 
at the courthouse. 

Today’s demonstrations came less than a 
week after Gov. Ernest F. Hollings warned 
they would not be tolerated in the State. 


A similar situation can be found in 
Columbia, S.C., in Atlanta, Ga., and in 
Sumter, S.C. 

We did not hear of such happenings 
until this issue was stirred to a fever 
heat. I say to the proponents of so- 
called civil rights legislation that they 
had a great deal to do with stirring up 
trouble. The agitators who have come 
into my State from the outside have 
caused trouble. 

This is what I say in my press release 
of today: 

“Calm down and go about your business 
in an orderly fashion, reject hatemongers, 
and leave the business of changing laws and 
debating civil rights to Congress,’’ Senator 
JOHNSTON advised “people of all races.” 

The South Carolina lawmaker said he 
“viewed with alarm” the growing disturb- 
ances among the people over racial unrest, 
and charged that ‘all these racial incidents 
are a result of professional agitators. These 
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promoters of civil strife are preying upon 
the deeply embedded emotions of people 
of different beliefs for political purposes and, 
in so doing, are endangering the very secu- 
rity of our country. 

“The lives of millions of citizens who, to 
this day, have lived side by side peacefully 
are now endangered by the ravings and rant- 
ings of these professional agitators. The 
true purpose behind all these sitdown strikes 
is not really a Gandhi like protest, but is 
actually designed to cause violence and 
bloodshed in order to further the promotion 
of civil rights legislation in Congress. 

“I appeal to people of all races to stop 
these demonstrations, which are highly dan- 
gerous and could set off bloody strife at any 
of a number of points. Calm deliberation, 
which can be carried out only in the Halls 
of Congress where the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people have authority, is 
the only answer to the question. Attempts 
by groups of people of any color or any race 
to undertake the writing or changing of laws 
by mass demonstration can only lead to dis- 
aster. 

“While some people promoting civil rights 
legislation may be sincere in their beliefs 
and in their endeavors, they must be wary 
of those who back their endeavors because, 
behind it all are subversive forces that 
thrive on violence and disorders such as are 
being promoted in some sections of our Na- 
tion. 

“This week's Charleston, S.C., incident 
where six Negroes armed with a razor cut 
the initials of the Ku Klux Klan into the 
back of a 24-year-old white man is an exam- 
ple of the tragedies which can come out of 
any form of mass demonstration. This ter- 
rifying incident would never have happened 
had not the professional agitators like the 
Reverend Martin Luther King and others 
instigated mass demonstrations and hatred. 

“There is no civil rights bill that could 
be devised by the human mind that could 
have prevented the Charleston incident and 
the other incidents that are now occurring 
in the South. Only sane, sober people who 
refuse to become a part of the mass demon- 
stration and mass violence conspiracy can 
stop further, and perhaps more widespread, 
terror like this.” 


I hope they will heed my warning and 
stop these demonstrations to try to force 
us to act here on the bill in the Senate. 
South Carolina has been peaceful up 
until recently. We have had no lynch- 
ings in almost 20 years. Think of that. 
No lynching in over 20 years in South 
Carolina. I say that it is just as much 
an act of lynching to go riding on the 
streets of New York or Chicago with a 
pump gun and machine gunning a per- 
son. It is just as much lynching to do 
that as it would be to shoot a man with 
a single-shot rifle or with a pistol. 

Friends, Senators, we should stop and 
think on these matters and think of 
what we are doing here and how we may 
be stirring up some strife and discontent 
in certain sections of this Nation of ours. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had not planned to discuss the 
civil rights proposals this evening, but 
at the same time I do not like to have 
the ReEcorp cluttered up with misstate- 
ments, many of which could be corrected 
if we looked at the facts as we went 
along. I regret that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuc.Las] is not on the 
floor, because I would like to apprise him 
of some of these facts. Perhaps he will 
read my statement in the REcorp. 

Much reference has been made to the 
report of the Civil Rights Commission, 
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and certain statements have been read 
from that report. I should like to point 
out that much of the information in that 
report is based on unverified information 
and unverified affidavits which were 
never permitted to be the subject of 
cross-examination in order to determine 
the truthfulness of those statements or 
affidavits. That happens to be one of 
the problems involved in the Civil Rights 
Commission’s visit to Louisiana, and I 
assume the same situation existed else- 
where. 

In connection with the investigation 
of the question of registrars, objection 
was made on the basis that these people 
had a right to know what they were ac- 
cused of doing wrong and what charges 
or allegations had been made against 
them and that they had the right to 
defend themselves against adverse testi- 
mony. They had the right to cross- 
examine. The Commission was not will- 
ing to permit any of these affidavits to 
be examined. 

Upon that basis the Federal courts— 
both the district court and the 3-judge 
appellate court which reviewed the dis- 
trict court holdings—upheld the local 
people by holding that the Commission 
was bound by the law which gave a per- 
son accused of committing a wrong the 
opportunity of hearing what he has been 
accused of and the right of confronting 
the accuser and of cross-examining ad- 
verse testimony. The Commission never 
for a moment was willing to permit that 
kind of cross-examination when it was 
in Louisiana. 

The wholly unverified nature of this 
information can be seen when we note 
that the Commission, as an excuse for 
not permitting the affidavits to be the 
subject of cross-examination, gave as its 
reason that it was fearful someone who 
swore out these affidavits might be prose- 
cuted for perjury or hurt in some fashion. 
That argument was made in the Federal 
court. 

The Federal judge held that he had no 
basis whatever for holding or believing 
that to be true, namely, that a person 
who swore out an affidavit alleging truth- 
fully that he had been discriminated 
against would be subject to any harm 
against him. The judge quite correctly 
ruled that there was no basis for any 
such holding. 

On the other hand, a lawyer in defend- 
ing one of the registrars of voters, and 
in demanding to know what the registrar 
had been accused of doing wrong, the 
registrar being a lady well known and 
highly regarded in her community, made 
the statement that a person who alleged 
that the lady was guilty of violating the 
law would undoubtedly be telling a false- 
hood, and that a person who would falsely 
swear against another person should be 
prosecuted for perjury. 

The Commission seized upon this 
statement and tried to make it appear 
that persons who might have sworn out 
affidavits, which the Commission did not 
permit to be examined, might be sub- 
jected to prosecution for perjury. 

The fact is that if a person lies under 
oath, he should be prosecuted for perjury. 
That is the purpose of the perjury stat- 
ute. All that the Commission in its 
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single day of hearings in Louisiana could 
produce to prove intimidation was sim- 
ply a testimonial by a lawyer to his con- 
fidence in the integrity and honor of a 
very fine and decent lady who had been 
a registrar for some time in her parish. 

Various statements have been made 
here to the effect that a Negro is afraid 
to apply to vote when he had a hostile 
registrar to apply to. None of that sort 
of information has been verified. It is 
unfair to any State to produce informa- 
tion which has not been proven or veri- 
fied, and to condemn a State by that sort 
of information as a finding of a com- 
mission. 

The Senator from Illinois has said in 
his speech this afternoon that a person 
who was discriminated against could be 
kept off the rolls until the election was 
over. 

Mr. President, we just had a Louisiana 
case involving a registrar named Thomas 
which was appealed to the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court undertook to 
take the case away from the court of 
appeals which had granted a stay, and 
decided it within 6 weeks after the dis- 
trict court acted. That is about the 
fastest service anyone has ever had in 
having a case upheld by the Supreme 
Court when the case was subject to 
appeal. 

In that case, 1,377 persons, who, even 
though they were technically unqualified, 
were returned to the rolls in time to vote 
in the general election, although they 
had been challenged some few months 
before that and although they had not 
availed themselves of their remedies 
under State law. 

There is still no showing that the 
present law does not adequately provide 
a remedy for anyone who is the subject 
of discrimination. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DouG.Las] suggested that the 
junior Senator from Louisiana said there 
is no discrimination. I did not make 
that statement; but I say that there is 
no showing anywhere that the remedies 
are not adequate under the 1957 act to 
place on the rolls anyone who feels he 
has been the subject of discrimination, 
as was held in the Thomas case, originat- 
ing in Louisiana. That case goes to the 
extent of holding that if a person is not 
qualified, he must be placed on the rolls 
if there are also on the rolls other per- 
sons who are similarly unqualified to 
vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Loui- 
siana has been making a great deal 
about the Louisiana case and his con- 
struction of it, saying that persons who 
were not qualified under State law were 
placed on the rolls. 

I am analyzing that case in great de- 
tail. I shall be prepared to debate that 
question with the Senator from Loui- 
siana. I think it is high time we get 
that matter very clear on the record. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thought 
perhaps the Senator from New York 
might want to dispute that point. In 
that case, the action was taken as a re- 
sult of a simple sampling process. The 
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judge undertook to show by sampling 
that there were defects in the registra- 
tion of the ten percent whom he 
sampled. 

Then he proceeded to say he had 
sampled some of those who were also on 
the rolls, and that there were similar 
technical defects with regard to large 
numbers who had not been challenged. 
Because there were other nonqualified 
yoters on the rolls, the court held that 
there had been discrimination in the 
challenging of voters. Ten percent of 
those who were challenged were not 
qualified. 

A few days ago, I read into the REcorD 
the brief of the State of Louisiana. 
The principal point on which the State 
replied was that although there was no 
showing anywhere that those people 
were qualified to vote, nevertheless, the 
district court held that the persons 
should have been placed on the rolls, 
and that decision was upheld. 

If the court can go to the extent of 
placing applicants by the thousands on 
the rolls, finding that they are qualified 
in the fact of an affirmative contention 
that they are not qualified to vote, and 
without consicering their individual 
qualifications at all, then they can be 
placed on the rolls even if they are not 
technically qualified with others who are 
on the rolls. 

There is no showing anywhere that a 
United States attorney cannot have 
placed on the rolls any person who can 
meet the requirements. As a matter of 
fact, if there are on the rolls persons who 
cannot meet the legal or technical re- 
quirements of State law, there is no 
showing anywhere that persons who are 
not qualified cannot be placed on the 
rolls under the law as it exists, passed 
by Congress in 1957. 

Senators well know that that law re- 
quires that when a judge issues such an 
order the registrar must comply with it; 
otherwise he can be tried before a Fed- 
eral judge and placed in jail for con- 
tempt of court. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, so far as I am informed, it is not 
expected that there will be any yea-and- 
nay votes or rollcalls this evening. How- 
ever, we will ask the Senate to remain in 
session to accommodate Senators who 
desire to address the Senate, 





ANNIVERSARY OF VICTORIOUS 


aaa GARIAN REVOLUTION OF 
48 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
marks the 112th anniversary of an im- 
Portant event in the history of Hungary 
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and Europe. In 1848, the Hungarian 
people, led by the noted patriot, Louis 
Kossuth, freed themselves from the rule 
of the Hapsburgs, and later proclaimed 
the independent Republic of Hungary, 
with Kossuth as President. 

But within a few months, troops of 
the czarist Russian and Hapsburg armies 
crushed the new Republic. Kossuth fled 
abroad, coming to the United States for 
a time, where he won support for Hun- 
garian freedom. 

With this historical basis now over a 
century old, Americans have great sym- 
pathy for free Hungary. We are deeply 
regretful, because of this, for the present 
situation of the Hungarian people, who 
live under a regime clearly not of their 
free choosing. For this reason, Ameri- 
cans were much moved by the spirit 
which brought about the Hungarian up- 
rising in 1956, and we are still very deep- 
ly disturbed about the unatoned atroci- 
ties and indignities that were committed 
against the Hungarian patriots at that 
time. We fully recognize the complex 
and delicate international problems that 
arose from this situation, and the diffi- 
cult policy questions that remain to be 
decided. This is not an easy question 
to resolve, nor can it be done in a short 
time, but our country must never lose 
sight of our goal supporting the right 
of the Hungarian people to fulfill their 
desire for freedom, and at the same time 
to advance toward peace with freedom 
for the entire world. This must be the 
goal of every policy position and action 
taken by our country. 

Mr. President, with this idea in mind, 
I should like to place in the RECORD a 
statement by the Hungarian committee 
addressed to me and other Senators on 
the subject of the Hungarian problem. 
As a statement of belief by a group with 
a sincere and fervent interest in the fu- 
ture freedom of the Hungarian nation, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
and statement be printed at this point 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

HUNGARIAN COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., March 1, 1960. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: On March 15, 
all Hungarians will celebrate the 112th an- 
niversary of the victorious Hungarian revo- 
lution in 1848, which was then crushed by 
the czarist army just as the 1956 revolution 
was crushed by the tanks of the Soviet 
Union. 

This year the celebration of this national 
holiday will precede the East-West summit 
meeting which might be as fateful for the 
future of the Hungarian people as were the 
Teheran and Yalta Conferences. 

Knowing that Your Honor has consistently 
raised your voice in favor of the Hungarian 
people who had sacrificed their lives for free- 
dom and national independence so often in 
their thousand-year history, we would be 
very grateful if you would have the kindness 
to say a few words of remembrance on the 
heroic struggles of the Hungarian people 
and in expressing your hope that the 
Hungarian question may be discussed at the 
summit meeting. 

It would be highly regrettable if the West 
would fail to raise this question at the very 
first East-West summit conference following 
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the adoption of not less than 12 U.N. resolu- 
tions on Hungary which have been con- 
sistently defied by the Soviet Union. 

Thus, apart from other considerations the 
prestige of the U.N. also calls for the placing 
of the Hungarian question on the agenda 
of the summit meeting. 

Finally, we would be extremely apprecia- 
tive for any initiative in the U.S. Con- 
gress aimed at authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to proclaim 
October 23 of each year as Hungarian Inde- 
pendence Day. It was on that day in 1956, 
that the Hungarian people rose as one man 
against their Soviet and local Communist 
oppressors, and we think that this would be 
the most dignified way to pay tribute to the 
world-shaking Hungarian freedom fight and 
to give hope to the heroic Hungarian people 
that the freedom-loving American people 
will not forget their immense suffering under 
foreign colonial domination. 

For your kind information I am attaching 
to this letter a memorandum dealing with 
various aspects of the Hungarian problem. 
We would be deeply thankful for its eventual 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Being convinced that Your Honor will do 
what is the best to commemorate in this 
sense the Hungarian Independence Day, we 
convey to you the expression of our warmest 
thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Msgr. BELA VARGA, 
Chairman of the Hungarian Commit- 
tee, former President of the Hun- 
garian Parliament. 
Mr. FERENC NaGy, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
former Prime Minister of Hungary. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE HUNGARIAN PROBLEM 
TO BE PRESENTED TO THE HONORABLE MEM-= 
BERS OF THE U.S. CONGRESS 


After World War II, the democratic poli- 
tical leaders did their utmost to establish 
a truly democratic system of government in 
Hungary in accordance with the will of the 
people as manifested in the free elections of 
November 4, 1945, when the Communists 
were not able to muster more than 17 per- 
cent of the votes, despite Soviet occupation 
and Communist terror. 

However, unfortunately, the Hungarian 
people were not duly sustained by the West- 
ern Allies in their efforts of developing and 
preserving the democratic institutions of 
the Hungarian Republic. The sad fact that 
the Western Powers had tolerated that there 
be no rotation in the chairmanship of the 
Allied Control Commission in Hungary, had 
enabled the permanent Soviet chairman to 
intensify gradually the direct Soviet inter- 
ference in all domestic matters of the coun- 
try. 

Despite this direct Soviet interference 
which was virtually sanctioned by the mere 
presence of the two Western members in 
this control commission and following the 
elimination of the leading democratic poli- 
ticians in the Hungarian Republic, the Hun- 
garian people made another desperate dem- 
onstration of their unshakable will to re- 
establish a democratic system of govern- 
ment. In the elections of August 31, 1947, 
ordered to be held by the Communist Party 
chief, Matyds Rakosi, the Communist Party 
polled only 20 percent of the votes. It was 
Rakosi’s aim to erase the non-Communist 
majority by fraud and terror, exploiting the 
psychological effect of the presence of Soviet 
troops. 

Transformed in 1949 into a so-called Peo- 
ple’s Republic whose institutions were set 
up on the Soviet pattern, Hungary’s entire 
public life, economy and territory was 
placed under the Kremlin’s control in strik- 
ing defiance of the agreement on liberated 
Europe and the Hungarian Peace Treaty, 
both signed by the Allied Powers and the 
Soviet Union, 
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The nationwide Hungarian revolution of 
October 23, 1956, left no doubt that the Hun- 
garian people, even the youth and the work- 
ing class, in spite of ten years of indoctrina- 
tion, rejected the Communist system and 
foreign domination. However, while they 
were ready to sacrifice their lives for freedom 
and democracy, they very realistically 
stressed in their political manifestations the 
necessity of good-neighborly relations with 
the powerful Soviet Union. The authentic 
spokesmen of the revolution had many 
times declared that they were not intent on 
converting Hungary into an anti-Soviet 
state. On the contrary, they emphatically 
advocated the idea of an internationally 
recognized neutrality as this was officially 
proclaimed by Premier Imre Nagy’s govern- 
ment. 

All these facts have been established by 
the U.N. Special Committee on the Prob- 
lem of Hungary, and accepted by the U.N. 
General Assembly as trustworthy evidence 
of the bad faith of the Soviet Union which 
did not shrink from the assertion that the 
spontaneous Hungarian revolution was the 
result of a plot of Hungarian Fascists and 
foreign secret services. 

This Soviet version was completely re- 
versed by Khrushchev himself when he 
bluntly declared in an off-the-cuff speech 
delivered in the Ganz factory in Budapest on 
December 2, 1959, that the revolution was 
crushed because the Soviets wanted to pre- 
serve by force the Communist regime in 
Hungary. He also openly admitted that the 
revolution was due to the extreme despair 
of the Hungarian people as a reaction to 
Rakosi’s terror regime. His third sensational 
revelation was that even his colleagues in 
the party presidium had misgivings that the 
Soviet military intervention in Hungary 
might be misconstrued abroad. 

Thus, these revelations have strikingly 
confirmed, even on the part of the Soviet 
Union, the facts established by the U.N. fact- 
finding organ on the real causes of the revo- 
lution and the brutal crushing of the upris- 
ing by the Soviet tank divisions. 

The U.N. General Assembly has, since 1956, 
successively adopted 12 political resolutions 
on Hungary, demanding the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops and free elections under inter- 
national control, while condemning the So- 
viet Union for the brutal crushing of the 
victorious Hungarian revolution. The So- 
viet defiance of these resolutions has gravely 
affected the prestige of the world organiza- 
tion by creating a dangerous precedent for 
the impunity of members who do not comply 
with the General Assembly resolutions. 

Although the political actions of the 
United Nations could not be enforced, the 
mere discussion of the Hungarian situation 
during the periodical debates of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Hungary kept alive the 
Hungarian people’s spirit of resistance under 
a seemingly quiet surface. However, it was 
shocking for Hungarians at home and abroad 
that 3 days after the adoption of the latest 
U.N. General Assembly resolution on Hun- 
gary (December 9, 1959), the very same high 
U.N. body accepted Hungary as a member 
of the Committee for the Peaceful Explora- 
tion of Outer Space (December 12, 1959). 

By this totally unexpected and inconsist- 
ent move the General Assembly accepted the 
Kadar regime as an equal international part- 
ner, although the Hungarian delegation’s 
credentials were not approved, with the 
motivation that it was issued by a regime 
which was placed in power by the Soviet 
armed forces in 1956. This move, which 
was supported by the Western Powers, vir- 
tually amounts to the rehabilitation of the 
Kadar regime and thus means a complete 
Western capitulation in the Hungarian case, 
which is now noisily exploited by the Com- 
munist propaganda in Hungary and abroad. 
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It is the most revolting injustice in the 
20th century that the Hungarian people with 
a record of a thousand years of independ- 
ence is languishing in the most ruthless colo- 
nial bondage of the Soviet Union, while 
even backward peoples are attaining nation- 
hood and independence, one after another, 
thanks to the help of the Western Powers. 

The present situation in Hungary may be 
briefly illustrated as follows: increasing 
persecution of the patriots, secret trials and 
executions, a ruthless drive for the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, institutional viola- 
tion of the basic human rights, psychologi- 
cal exploitation of the presence of Soviet 
troops, overcrowding of the forced labor 
camps, control and persecution of the clergy. 

Speeches of Communist Party leaders de- 
livered at the Party Congress in December 
1959 clearly indicate that Moscow wants to 
tighten the regime of Hungary despite the 
period of “thaw” in East-West relations. 
This mirrors the Soviet determination to pre- 
sent Hungary as a completely socialized 
state as soon as possible in order to elimi- 
nate one of the most outstanding problems 
in Eastern Europe, and to make it, thus, dis- 
appear from the United Nations Gencral 
Assembly agenda, also. 

For all these reasons the Hungarian peo- 
ple who had not received any Western diplo- 
matic or political assistance in the victori- 
ous days of their life-and-death struggle 
for freedom, now rightly expect that the 
Western Powers seize the very first East- 
West summit meeting to be held after the 
adoption of 12 United Nations resolutions on 
Hungary, to pose the grave problem of non- 
compliance with the United Nations resolu- 
tions to the Soviet Union. 

Both the juridical and moral obligations 
of the Western Powers and the preservation 
of the prestige of the United Nations equal- 
ly demand that the Western Powers bring 
up forcefully the Hungarian question at the 
forthcoming summit meeting. 

NEw York, N.Y., March 1, 1960. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, since the 
close of the debate on Friday, and fol- 
lowing the Senate’s action in removing 
section 1 from the administration’s civil 
rights bill, there has been some comment 
in the press, and elsewhere, that liberals 
who back strong civil rights legislation 
have weakened an already weak bill. I 
say most respectfully that, in my opin- 
ion, the newspaper editors who have 
written editorials to that effect, and the 
reporters who have submitted articles 
to that effect, have not displayed much 
comprehension of the very technical 
points of legal procedure which are in- 
volved in this particular subject matter. 
At least, they have not reported them. 

Mr. President, one editorial writer has 
recognized the import of the argument 
we made last Friday when we urged the 
dropping of section 1 from the adminis- 
tration bill. I refer to the writer of the 
editorial which appears in tonight’s issue 
of the Washington Star. This editorial 
gives an excellent analysis of the situ- 
ation; and I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed at this point in 
the REcorpD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ATTORNEY GENERAL’S PLEA 


Attorney General Rogers has appealed in- 
directly to the House to retain in its version 
of a civil rights bill the provision making it 
a Federal crime willfully to use force or 
threats of force to obstruct Federal court 
orders in school desegregation cases. The 
language used by the Attorney General is 
somewhat surprising, especially in the light 
of the debate in the Senate last Friday. 

Essentially this same provision was con- 
tained in section 1 of the administration 
bill submitted to the Senate. This section 
was killed, however, after the Senate, by vote 
of 65 to 19, had accepted the Lausche amend- 
ment which made it a crime to obstruct any 
Federal court order, not merely orders issued 
in school desegregation cases. 

Why did the Senate adopt the Lausche 
amendment by an overwhelming vote, and 
then move on to kill all of section 1 after 
the Lausche amendment had been added to 
it? In many respects, we think, this was 
purely a political performance. But some 
very persuasive arguments were advanced 
against section 1 as originally proposed by 
the administration. 

Chief among these was the contention 
that it would be unjust, as a matter of 
principle, to legislate with respect to one— 
and only one—class of cases. In this view, 
if it is wrong to obstruct court orders in 
school desegregation cases, it is equally 
wrong to obstruct court orders in other types 
of cases. And if such obstruction is to be 
made a crime, the law should apply evenly to 
all obstructions, not to just one kind of 
obstruction. The political hitch is that or- 
ganized labor would bitterly oppose the ap- 
plication of the Lausche doctrine to court 
orders in labor disputes. As a matter of 
principle, however, it seems to us that the 
argument in support of the Lausche proposal 
cannot be successfully answered. 

The Senate vote (49 to 35) to strike all of 
section 1 came after the labor lobbyist had 
been heard from. But this action was not 
entirely a result of labor pressure. Senator 
Morse, for example, argued strongly and we 
thought persuasively to the effect that the 
new criminal provision in section 1 is not 
needed. He thought that existing law plus 
the power of a Federal judge to punish for 
contempt is sufficient. 

The Attorney General does not think that 
these remedies are adequate. He believes 
that the criminal provision is needed. If he 
is right in this, however, it is surprising to 
us that, in effect, he would be urging the 
the House to ignore the sentiment of the 
Senate as expressed in the 65-to-19 vote on 
the Lausche amendment. The Attor.iey 
General, of course, did not say this in so 
many words. But his appeal was strictly and 
repeatedly limited to school desegregation 
cases, and he even tried, not very success- 
fully, to draw a distinction between court 
orders in school cases and court orders in 
other cases. Yet, according to Senator 
Morse, the Attorney General testified earlier 
before a Senate committee that “if Congress 
feels there are other situations where there 
is a similar need for this [section 1] statute, 
we obviously would have no objection.” 

As of this date, however, Mr. Rogers ap- 
parently wants a criminal sanction applica- 
ble only to school desegregation cases. We 
think that this, as a matter of principle, is 
wrong, and we do not see how the 65 Senators 
who voted for the Lausche amendment can 
be expected to accept, in the House Dill, 
the very same discriminatory provision which 
the Lausche proposal was designed to remedy. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, instead 
of weakening the bill when we laid sec- 
tion 1 on the table, we strengthened the 
pill, as I hope to show once again before 
I finish, although I am proud to stand 
on the argument made last Friday in 
opposition to the recommendation of the 
Attorney General in respect to his pro- 
posal contained in section 1. But the 
more I study the section, the more Iam 
impressed with its unsoundness. 

It was the burden of our contention 
in the debate that the need for section 
1 had not been demonstrated by the At- 
torney General. All we had from him in 
the hearing record of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee was an expression of 
his opinion. He asked that the obstruc- 
tion of court orders in school desegrega- 
tion cases be made a Federal crime. He 
justified his request with the opinion 
that existing statutes did not enable 
the executive branch to protect suffi- 
ciently the enforcement of court orders, 
short of use of troops. 

As was pointed out on Friday, the At- 
torney General did not substantiate his 
case with any instance of where the 
present statute had been tested, and 
found wanting. 

Nor did he submit instances where the 
contempt powers which reside in the 
Federal courts had been found wanting. 

I find in the report of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on H.R. 8601, which 
unfortunately is the only committee re- 
port we have to guide us on the purpose 
and meaning of our own bill, this ex- 
planation of the need for section 1: 


It is the opinion of the Department of Jus- 
tice that there is doubt as to whether the 
existing authority of Fedcral courts is suf- 
ficient to impose effective sanctions against 
the members of a mob who, by threats or 
force, willfully prevent, obstruct, impede, 
or interfere with the exercise of rights or the 
performance of duties under a school deseg- 
regation order of a Federal court. The ob- 
jective of this proposal is to remove that 
doubt. Under Federal procedure, an indi- 
vidual cannot ordinarily be held in contempt 
of court unless he was either a party against 
whom the decree was issued or was acting 
in concert with such a party. Thus it is 
clear that in an ordinary situation a mob is 
not in concert with those named in a school 
desegregation order. The only alternative 
the Government would have in such a case 
of mob action would be to return to the 
courts for a new injunction against its lead- 
ers and then prove subsequent acts on their 
part violating the order so as to establish a 
contempt. 

The present obstruction of justice statute 
(18 U.S.C. 1503) also appears to be inade- 
quate for such a situation. The particular 
provision of that section, namely 4, dealing 
with one who corrupts or by threats of force 
endeavors to impede due administration of 
justice would be applicable only if it could 
be considered that the action involved ob- 
structed or impeded the due administration 
of justice. That particular phrase has been 
& subject of narrow interpretation by the 
courts and while it is not possible to state 
categorically that a desegregation decree is 
beyond the reach of the existing statute, 
there is much doubt as to whether or not a 
Prosecution of mob leaders could be sus- 
tained. 


ENACTMENT OF SECTION 1 WOULD CREATE JURY 
TRIAL IN CONTEMPT CASES 

Mr. President, I call attention to this 

language in the committee report be- 
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cause it states so clearly that no one 
is certain whether section 1 of the pend- 
ing bill creates a new Federal crime, or 
not. 

This is to me the key point in the 
whole discussion. 

Another part of the criminal code of 
the United States is very deeply involved, 
if obstruction of court orders is really 
being newly established as a Federal 
crime. 

I call attention to title 18, United 
States Code, section 401, which reads as 
follows: 

A court of the United States shall have 
power to punish by fine or imprisonment, 
at its discretion, such contempt of its au- 
thority, and none other, as— 

(1) Misbehavior of any person in its pres- 
ence or so near thereto as to obstruct ihe 
administration of justice; 

(2) Misbehavior of any of its officers in 
their official transactions; 

(3) Disobedience or resistance to its law- 
ful writ, process, order, rule, decrease, or 
command. 


Let me emphasize again that the con- 
tempt power of the U.S. courts extends 
to such contempt of its authority as 
“disobedience or resistance to its lawful 
writ, process, order, rule, decree, or 
command.” 

I next direct the attention of the Sen- 
ate to title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3691, which provides: 

Sec. 3691. Jury trial of criminal con- 
tempts. Whenever a contempt charge shall 
consist in willful disobedience of any law- 
ful writ, process, order, rule, decree, or com- 
mand of any district court of the United 
States by doing or omitting any act or thing 
in violation thereof, and the act or thing 
done or omitted also constitutes a criminal 
offense under any act of Congress, or under 
the laws of any State in which it was done or 
omitted, the accused, upon demand there- 
for, shall be entitled to trial by a jury, 
which shall conform as near as may be to 
the practice in other criminal cases. 

This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court, or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice, nor to contempts com- 
mitted in disobedience of any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, decree, or command 
entered in any suit or action brought or 
prosecuted in the name of, or on behalf of, 
the United States. 


What section 1 of the administration 
bill proposes is to make at least some of 
the disobedience described in section 
3691 of the Criminal Code an offense 
under the laws of the United States, 
thereby entitling the individual to a jury 
trial, not only in the resulting prosecu- 
tion for his crime, but in the contempt 
proceeding, as well. 

Mr. President, that was the burden of 
my argument last Friday afternoon, here 
in the Senate Chamber. I am very sorry 
that, apparently, we set forth that argu- 
ment in such unclear fashion that no 
newspaper editor or reporter whose writ- 
ings on this subject I have seen, caught 
this controlling point. 

But it is the controlling point, let me 
say to the editors of the Washington 
Post, for example. The other morning, 
the editors of the Washington Post pub- 
lished an editorial in which they com- 
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pletely ignored the argument made 
against the adoption of section 1 by the 
Senate. 

Let me repeat that argument, and ex- 
pound it in further detail, for the benefit 
of the editors who made so cursory a 
study of the debate that they wrote edi- 
torials in which they did not set forth 
the true position of those of us who op- 
Pose section 1 of the administration bill, 
known as the Dirksen section 1. 
COUNTRY MUST LOOK BEHIND LABELS IN CIVIL 

RIGHTS DEBATE 

We opposed it because in our judg- 
ment, as a matter of legal effect, it 
weakened the civil rights bill rather than 
strengthened it. Our charge then, and 
it is also my charge tonight, was that 
the Eisenhower administration—and let 
me say this to the Negroes of America— 
came to the floor of the Senate with a 
section 1, as a part of the Eiser.hower bill, 
what would have had the effect of deny=- 
ing to the Negroes of America the pro- 
tection that is needed in desegregation 
cases. 

It makes no difference how much the 
Attorney General, speaking for the 
President of the United States, seeks 
now to persuade the colored people of 
America that he was standing for a pro- 
cedure that would strengthen their posi- 
tion in civil rights. The fact is that in 
section 1 the Attorney General sought 
to provide a procedure which would re- 
quire a jury trial in contempt cases in- 
volving the desegregation issue; and I 
now repeat what I said the other after- 
noon, here on the floor of the Senate: 

If U.S. Senators from the South, 
far removed from the emotion and 
the hysteria which prevail when a 
whole community is aroused over a de- 
segregation case, can say some of the 
things that have been said in this debate 
against the U.S. Supreme Court, does 
anyone really think that when there is 
before a jury in the South a highly emo- 
tionalized case involving the question of 
whether the person before the bar of 
justice is guilty of obstructing a court 
order, there will be a unanimous deci- 
sion from local juries when only one 
member of it could hang the jury? 

Mr. President, I do not intend to vote 
to weaken what I consider to be the 
existing contempt powers of Federal 
courts by voting for the adoption of a 
section 1 which would put the Federal 
courts in a position in which they would 
have to take the issue of contempt to the 
jury for determination. That, in my 
opinion, takes away from the courts the 
inherent power which should be pre- 
served to them in order to protect the 
integrity of the judicial process in con- 
nection with a desegregation case or, for 
that matter, in connection- with any 
other case, when a Federal crime is, in 
fact, not involved. 

Let me say, for the benefit of the edi- 
tors who have not made the legal analy- 
sis which must be made in order to 
understand the position of those of us 
who made the fight we made last Friday 
afternoon, that we were seeking to main- 
tain the strength of the Federal courts, 
in the exercise of the inherent contempt 
power which they possess, to determine, 
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without @ jury, whether there had been 
an obstruction of their court order. 
That is the issue. I think upon re- 
reading the debate of last Friday it will 
have to be admitted that we made that 
clear then. 

But, because of the political overtones 
and undertones involved in the whole 
civil rights issue, it is so easy to give the 
impression that the group of us who are 
fighting to protect the contempt powers 
of Federal courts were really moving to 
water down the civil rights bill. I wish 
to say that the watering down was done 
when the administration proposed sec- 
tion 1, and that what we sought to do 
was to squeeze that water out of it. We 
did that by the course of action we took 
in voting to lay on the table section 1, 
as amended by the Lausche amendment. 
I voted to do that because I want the 
Federal judiciary to remain in the posi- 
tion where it can protect its own judicial 
integrity without being required to take 
the issue to a jury. 

Thus, it is very important that the 
Congress have a much better idea than 
it now has as to whether enactment of 
section 1 would create a new Federal 
crime. The Attorney General recom- 
mended section 1 on that basis. If it 
would not create a new Federal crime, 
then the Attorney General now has au- 
thority to proceed against individuals 
who obstruct court orders in school 
desegregation cases. That is why I said 
on last Friday that the Attorney Gen- 
eral had completely failed to prove his 
case; in his testimony before the com- 
mittee he had failed to come forward 
with any evidence to substantiate his 
claim that he was without such power. 

Mr. President, it is a sad thing to say, 
and I say it respectfully; but, in my 
judgment, the Department of Justice has 
not done its job in respect to the deseg- 
regation issue. 

SECTION 1 PROBABLY WEAKENS PRESENT 
ENFORCEMENT POWER 


So I say it is very important that the 
Congress have a much better idea than 
it now has as to whether enactment of 
section 1 would create a new Federal 
crime. If it would, then we should be 
deciding whether or not we want to 
severely weaken the existing power of 
the Federal courts to deal themselves 
with contempts of their desegregation 
orders. 

That is why I said if we are proceed- 
ing on an assumption that it creates a 
new Federal crime, then I am against 
leaving section 1 in the bill, because if 
it creates a new Federal crime, then the 
issue of contempt has to go to a jury, 
and if such cases go to a jury in this 
type of case, in my judgment, we wel- 
come hung juries. 

I do not think we should so weaken 
what, in the absence of the creation of 
a Federal crime, involves the power of 
a Federal district court to protect itself 
by its own contempt actions. 

My views are well known on this sub- 
ject. I believe the powers of the Fed- 
eral courts should not be weakened or 
curtailed in the area of protecting the 
constitutional rights of Americans. I 
am no more in favor of a jury trial 
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where contempt of court occurs in a 
desegregation case than I was in a vot- 
ing violation case. 

In fact, I do not propose—and re- 
member, in 1957, I opposed it, too—to 
take away from a court, and transfer to 
the jury box, the common law power of 
the court to protect its own integrity by 
way of contempt proceedings. 

Because the Attorney General failed 
to spell out in specific terms and cases 
whether and where the contempt power 
was insufficient to deal with desegrega- 
tion orders, I believe very strongly that 
Congress should not weaken what ap- 
pears to be adequate authority in this 
area. 

It can be said that section 1 may not 
entitle to a jury trial anyone not already 
entitled to it, because an obstruction of 
a Federal court order may already be 
covered by State statutes, and thus under 
section 3691 the individual would already 
be guaranteed his jury trial in the con- 
tempt proceeding. That is quite possi- 
ble. But it would put the burden upon 
the individual to show that he has vio- 
lated a State law in order to gain his 
jury trial in the contempt proceeding. 

Why remove that obligation from him, 
and why remove all doubt as to the exist- 
ing Federal statute by making certain 
that his action will be a Federal crime? 
UNITED STATES SHOULD HAVE POWER TO INITIATE 

SUITS 


Of course, the secone paragraph of 
section 3691 is equally impontant. It 
provides that the jury trial shall not 
apply in cases of contempts where the 
ruling of the court resulted from ‘‘any 
suit or action brought or prosecuted in 
the name of, or on behalf of, the United 
States.” 

Now, if the Attorney General of the 
United States were before the congres- 
sional committees asking for the author- 
ity to initiate suits on behalf of the 
United States under the 14th amend- 
ment, if he were asking Congress for en- 
actment of part III of the 1957 bill, or 
the Case amendment which a majority 
of the Senate defeated, then section 1 
of the Dirksen bill would have meaning, 
But he does not want that power; he is 
not asking for it. 

In fact, let the Rrecorp show once 
again that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was against part III. The Eisen- 
hower administration was against the 
one part we have been proposing in this 
debate again this year, as we did in 1957, 
which would put some teeth in a civil 
rights bill, which would give some power 
of enforcement, which would give some 
meaning to a civil rights bill, rather than 
the kind of watered down, meaningless 
bill we are grinding out here in the 
legislative process, which process in my 
judgment, started when part III was de- 
feated for the second time here on the 
floor of the Senate the other day. 

In 1957 I was the only northern 
Democrat who voted against the so- 
called civil rights bill. Why did I so 
vote? Because when the Senate was 
willing to strike part III from the bill, 
no effective enforcement procedure was 
left in the bill. I had no intention of 
voting for a bill which, in my judgment, 
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was bound to lead many people of this 
country into believing that they were 
getting an effective civil rights bill in 
1957. 

I took a great deal of criticism for 
refusing to go along then with a bill 
which had been stripped of its main 
effective enforcement procedure. 

It is interesting, is it not, that in 1960 
we had brought before us again the same 
enforcement procedures that were 
stricken in 1957? 

It was a sad day the other afternoon 
when once again a majority of the Sen- 
ate was not willing to write part III into 
the civil rights bill. Let me say to the 
President of the United States, and let 
me say to the Attorney General of the 
United States, this record is clear, that 
these two gentlemen were the ones in 
this Government who refused to sup- 
port a strong section in the civil rights 
bill. 

Mr. President, and Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral, I believe that you owed it to the 
cause of civil rights to support part III, 
rather than omit it from this bill, and 
then have the Attorney General seek to 
give the false impression to the American 
people that we who refused to go along 
with his proposal—if it was his proposal, 
and he was so confused in his statement, 
we cannot be sure—were defeating a 
real civil rights proposal. 

By requesting a new Federal crime and 
thereby assuring individuals in contempt 
of court of a jury trial, the Attorney 
General was guaranteeing, in my judg- 
ment, that in most of the cases in the 
Southern States involving a desegrega- 
tion issue, where a contempt violation 
was raised, the result would be hung 
juries. We would get a weakened bill, 
and not a strengthened one. Because of 
that fact, I took the position last Friday 
against weakening the inherent powers 
of a court in contempt cases. I do not 
propose to put the Negroes in the South 
at the mercy of southern juries in con- 
tempt cases. I was well satisfied that 
the probabilities were, in case after case, 
there would either be a verdict of not 
guilty or there would be a “hung jury.” 

Mr. President, are we not perfectly 
willing to trust the Federal judges? If 
the Federal judges, upon a review of the 
evidence in the case, find that the de- 
fendant is not guilty of obstructing the 
court’s order, I am perfectly satisfied the 
Federal judges will not hold a man in 
contempt when in fact he is not in 
contempt. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to gd 
along with the proposal of the U.S. At- 
torney General to create this limited area 
of a crime in desegregation cases. The 
present Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAvuSCHE] 
will recall I took that position last Fri- 
day. He unanswerably pointed out that, 
of course, if we are going to make this 
action a crime with regard to one limited 
field of the obstruction of justice, in 
keeping with the principle of equal ad- 
ministration of the law under our Con- 
stitution, it ought to apply to all other 
cases involving obstruction of justice. So 
I supported the Lausche amendment be- 
cause it was in keeping with a principle 
which I taught for too many years in 
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the classroom, to walk out on simply 
because I walked in the Chamber of the 
U.S. Senate. 

After that amendment was adopted, 
so that the law would be uniform in ap- 
plication, then I took the position that 
we should not weaken the contempt 
power of the Federal courts. We should 
leave it up to the Federal judge to ex- 
ercise what throughout the whole his- 
tory of Anglo-Saxon justice has been 
the reserved power of the judiciary to 
protect its own integrity and the sanctity 
of its own judicial processes. 

So I said in the argument Friday, as 
I say again tonight, the Attorney Gen- 
eral failed to prove the need for the 
kind of a new crime he allegedly claimed 
he wanted stated. 

That is the issue, I will say for the 
benefit of the newspaper editors. Of 
course, it involves a technical discussion 
of abstract principles of justice and per- 
haps we ask too much when we expect 
pusy editors, who have to meet deadlines, 
to write accurate editorials on compli- 
cated legal questions. This statement is 
good for newspaper reporters, too, I say 
most respectfully. When they are in- 
volved in these problems which are com- 
plex legal abstractions, too frequently 
they miss the point, as they missed the 
position of those of us who urged the 
striking of section 1. 

Irepeat: We urged the striking of sec- 
tion 1 not to weaken the civil rights bill 
before the Senate, but to strengthen the 
bill. By striking the section we main- 
tain the power of the Federal judges of 
America to protect the integrity of their 
own courts in desegregation cases and 
other cases as well. Once we adopted 
the Lausche amendment we had the uni- 
form principle which was going to apply 
to all cases of obstructing justice. 


NAACP CARRYING BURDEN OF DESEGREGATION 


Mr. President, I say that the Attorney 
General is leaving the initiative of school 
desegregation suits to the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
LavscHE in the chair). Will the Senator 
yield?’ 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say at this point that gener- 
ally there has been a failure to recognize 
the historic and judicial significance of 
the proposal to make the law equal in its 
operation upon all citizens. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ohio 
is absolutely correct about that matter. 
I did not read that in a single newspaper 
story. What did we read in newspaper 
Story after newspaper story? We read 
a charge against the liberals of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. We read the 
charge that civil rights advocates in the 
Senate were doing labor’s bidding in con- 
nection with this issue, when the fact is 
we made it very clear to labor last Fri- 
day that if we were going to have a new 
crime involving the obstruction of jus- 
tice, then labor, as well as every other 
group, was going to be brought under the 
rio That was the position the liberals 
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I am quite accustomed to this pro- 
cedure, Mr. President. Every time any- 
one makes a fight in the Senate for a 
principle which involves the uniform ap- 
plication of a rule of law to all con- 
cerned, the newspapermen and editorial- 
ists smear him by the kind of shallow 
reporting job that appeared over the last 
weekend with respect to the motiva- 
tions of those of us who moved to strike 
section 1 from the bill. 

As is usually the case, Mr. President, 
eventually this boomerangs against those 
who make such false charges. At first 
I received calls from a good many Negro 
leaders asking, “Is what the Washington 
Post says true?” 

I said to them, goodnaturedly, “If you 
are going to victimize yourselves by read- 
ing hastily written editorials in the 
Washington Post, you are going to be 
wrong more than right.”’ 

I explained to them what the real ob- 
jection to section 1 was. This is already 
beginning to boomerang against these 
Newspaper editors and newspaper re- 
porters who wrote these editorials and 
stories which misrepresented both the 
motivation of and the argument made 
last Friday by those of us who supported 
my motion to lay on the table section 1. 

Mr. President, I was saying that the 
Attorney General is leaving initiation of 
school desegregation suits to the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. By asking that obstruc- 
tion of an order resulting from an 
NAACP suit be made a Federal crime, I 
believe the Attorney General is—inad- 
vertently, I am sure—weakening the en- 
forcement of any court order so ob- 
tained. 

I think it is a sad thing that only pri- 
vate parties are able to initiate school 
desegregation suits, in order to obtain 
their constitutional rights under the 
14th amendment. It is unconscionable 
to me that the U.S. executive does not 
act to secure the constitutional rights of 
citizens, and does not even ask Congress 
for statutory authority to act. 

What the Attorney General should be 
doing is seeking authority to bring these 
suits on behalf of the United States. 
Then the existing section 3691 of the 
Criminal Code would not apply to any- 
one in violation or obstruction of the re- 
sulting order, and section 1 of the Dirk- 
sen amendment would strengthen his 
hand. 

But until he does have that power, I 
shall not vote to weaken the enforce- 
ment procedures already available to 
the courts in NAACP cases. That is why 
I believe the Senate was very wise in 
eliminating section 1 of the pending 
amendment. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL SHOULD BE ACTING UNDER 
PRESENT POWERS 


In light of the language of the House 
committee report, I think it is even more 
evident that the present status of the 
courts powers is probably more effective 
than the change requested. 

The committee says that the only al- 
ternative the Government would have 
in such a case of mob action would be 
to return to the court for a new injunc- 
tion against its leaders and then prove 
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subsequent acts on their part violating 
the order so as to establish a contempt. 

In such a procedure, no jury trial is 
provided; but under the language we are 
being asked to approve, the jury trial 
would be available, and all the same 
steps of securing proof would have to be 
undertaken, too. 

But the Attorney General did not tell 
us that. He has the same mob to con- 
sider. What does the creation of a new 
Federal crime do to change that opera- 
tive fact situation? Nothing. Simply 
nothing, Mr. President. SoIsay the At- 
torney General simply did not make his 
case. 

In short, I am encouraged by the re- 
fusal of the Senate last Friday to create 
a new jury trial in criminal contempt 
cases, where constitutional rights are in- 
volved. I welcome the overwhelming 
vote against section 1. I think the hand 
of the Federal courts would probably 
have been weakened had it been ap- 
proved. 

My judgment is, unfortunately, based 
only on a summary review, because we 
have no body of evidence from the At- 
torney General. Until evidence is sub- 
mitted that my analysis of the situation 
is not borne out by the facts and by the 
experience of the courts, I hope that Con- 
gress will not enact section 1, even if it 
should happen to come over from the 
House in the House bill. 

Of course, very strong representations 
are being made on the House side for the 
inclusion of section 1 in the House bill, 
on the basis of propaganda from the De- 
partment of Justice that we in the Sen- 
ate weakened the bill. 

To keep the record complete in this 
matter, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks the letter from Attorney 
General Rogers to Hon. WILLIAM P. 
McCuLtocnH in defense of the section 1 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letter may be printed, as 
requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


SECTION UNCLEAR IN ITS APPLICATION AS WELL 


Mr. MORSE. There is another phase 
which should be mentioned. I say that 
it would be foolish to let the Attorney 
General’s letter go unanswered in all its 
misstatements and omissions. 

The Senate killed section 1, not because 
section 1 endorsed by implication the de- 
segregation cases, as the Attorney Gen- 
eral contends, but because the adminis- 
tration had submitted the proposal to 
the Congress under false colors. The ad- 
ministration offered the provision as one 
dealing with mob violence, but when the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAuscHE] of- 
fered the amendment to make it appli- 
cable to all court orders, the Senate saw, 
for the first time, that it went far beyond 
force and threats of force, and was un- 
fair. 

In his letter to Representative Mc- 
CuLLocu, Attorney General Rogers again 
claims that the obstruction of court or- 
ders provisions is directed against violent 
interference with desegregation orders. 
His letter characterizes the provision as 
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one which would make it a Federal of- 
fense willfully to use force or threats of 
force to obstruct the orders of Federal 
courts in school desegregation cases. 
This statement is simply not true. The 
provision goes far beyond the use of 
force or threats of force. It reads: 

Whoever, corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion— 


It does not read— 
Whoever, by force or threats of force— 


The bill as submitted by the Attorney 
General reads “threats or force,” not 
“threats of force.” A little word like that 
makes a great deal of difference in all the 
legal implications and effects. 

Although the provision clearly includes 
conduct other than force or threats of 
force, the administration has tried to 
sell it as a bill dealing with force from 
the beginning. The President in his 
civil rights message of last year, and 
the Attorney General in his testimony 
before the House and Senate commit- 
tees, talked only of violent conduct. I 
ask unanimous consent that the refer- 
ences to this matter by the President of 
the United States and by the Attorney 
General be incorporated at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the refer- 
ences were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

EXcERPT FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS ON FEBRUARY 5, 1959 

First, I recommend legislation to strength- 
en the law dealing with obstructions of jus- 
tice so as to provide expressly that the use 
of force or threats of force to obstruct court 
orders in school desegregation cases shall be 
a Federal offense. 

There have been instances where extrem- 
ists have attempted by mob violence and 
other concerted threats of violence to ob- 
struct the accomplishment of the objectives 
in school decrees. There is a serious ques- 
tion whether the present obstruction of jus- 
tice statute reaches such acts of obstruction 
which occur after the completion of the 
court proceedings. Nor is the contempt 
power a satisfactory enforcement weapon to 
deal with persons who seek to obstruct court 
decrees by such means. 

The legislation that I am recommending 
would correct a deficiency in the present law 
and would be a valuable enforcement power 
on which the Government could rely to deter 
mob violence and such other acts of violence 
or threats which seek to obstruct court de- 
crees in desegregation cases. 





EXcERPT FROM STATEMENT BY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL WILLIAM P, ROGERS BEFORE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, MARCH 11, 
1959 
1. Obstruction of court orders in school 

desegregation cases. 

Title I of H.R. 4457 proposes to amend the 
Criminal Code with respect to obstructions 
of court orders in school desegregation cases. 
The measure would make it a Federal offense 
willfully to use force or threats of force to 
obstruct court orders in schoo] desegrega- 
tion cases. Upon conviction the offender 
could be punished by fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
2 years, or both. 

It is not intended to apply to a person 
who is named in an outstanding court order 
for such an individual is answerable in con- 
tempt if he violates or resists the order di- 
rected to him. This proposal is designed to 
cover persons who are not in terms subject 
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to the order, but who willfully intervene in 
the situation for the purpose of frustrating 
that order. Although the bill properly cov- 
ers individual action it is contemplated that 
it would be used principally in coping with 
concerted action. 

A striking demonstration of the need for 
a bill of this nature is the occurrence at 
Little Rock in 1957 when, notwithstanding 
the presence of the local police force, assem- 
bly of a large mob made it necessary, for 
reasons of safety, to remove nine Negro chil- 
dren who had been enrolled in the Central 
High School pursuant to the decree of the 
Federal district court. If the execution of 
the decrees of the courts are obstructed by 
force or threats of force, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should have authority to act ef- 
fectively. In a democracy, disagreement 
with court decrees can find free expression 
in the available judicial or political proc- 
esses. It cannot be permitted to find ex- 
pression in force and thus frustrate the law- 
fully determined rights of individual citi- 
zens. 

The Department’s study shows that there 
is doubt as to whether the existing authority 
of the Federal courts is sufficient to impose 
effective sanctions against members of 
mobs—or against others who, by threats or 
force, willfully prevent, obstruct, impede or 
interfere with the exercise of rights or the 
performance of duties under a school de- 
segregation order of a Federal court. The 
purpose of this proposal is to remove that 
doubt. 

The reason for the doubt in the present 
law is that the contempt power comes into 
play only when it has been found by the 
court that the persons charged with con- 
tempt disobeyed or resisted the decree of 
the court. Under Federal procedure, a per- 
son cannot ordinarily be held in contempt 
unless he was either a party against whom 
the decree was issued or was acting in ac- 
tive concert with a party. 

In the example I have given, obviously a 
desegregation order cannot name the mem- 
bers of a mob not yet formed. Moreover, in 
the ordinary situation a mob is not in con- 
cert with the school board or other de- 
fendants who, whatever their personal senti- 
ments, invariably recognize the authority of 
law. 

Let me illustrate the inadequacy of the 
contempt power by referring again to the re- 
sistance to an order of desegregation in the 
Little Rock case. A mob was incited to re- 
sist the orders of the court concerning the 
operation of the school. This conduct did 
not involve contempt of the decree which 
ordered the school desegregated since the 
persons responsible were not parties to that 
decree, and there was no proof that they 
acted in concert with those named in the 
decree. Of course it would be possible to re- 
turn to court to obtain a new injunction 
against mob leaders. Then it would be 
necessary to prove subsequent acts by those 
named in the new injunction in order to 
establish a contempt. Obviously, this is a 
time-consuming procedure and is of no 
practical use in producing the prompt action 
needed to break up a mob which may be 
threatening the safety of children. It is for 
these reasons that we believe that addi- 
tional legislation is needed to deal with in- 
dividual or concerted action seeking to ob- 
struct orders of the court. 

The relevant obstruction of justice statute 
also appears to be inadequate. It (18 U.S.C., 
sec. 1503) punishes whoever (1) “corruptly, 
or by threats or force, or by any threatening 
letter or communication,” intimidates or en- 
deavors to intimidate a witness in a USS. 
court or before a U.S. commissioner or 
any grand or petit jury, or any official 
in the discharge of judicially connected 
duties; or (2) injures a party or wit- 
ness on account of his testimony in a 
Federal judicial proceeding or a grand or 
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petit juror on account of a verdict or in. 
dictment; or (3) injures an officer on account 
of the performance of judicially connecteq 
duties; or (4) corruptly or by threats or 
force obstructs or impedes the “due admin- 
istration of justice.” 

The use of force to obstruct an existing 
desegregation decree would be covered by 
this statute, if at all, only if it could be 
considered to obstruct or impede the “due 
administration of justice.” That phrase has 
been narrowly interpreted to be qualified 
and limited by the acts specifically enumer- 
ated in the preceding portions of the statute 
(United States v. Scoratow, 137 F. Supp. 620 
(W.D. Pa., 1956) ), and to embrace only con- 
duct similar in nature to the specifically 
enumerated acts (Haili v. United States, 260 
F. 2d 744 (C.A.9, 1958) ). 

Thus, we find that the statute does not 
cover an assault upon a U.S. commis- 
sioner who had required a defendant to 
execute a bail bond (United States. v. Mc- 
Leod, 119 Fed. 416 (C.C.N.D. Ala., 1902)). 
The court held that since the commis. 
sioner had already performed his duty, the 
assault could not have influenced or im- 
peded the due administration of justice. 
And in the Scoratow case the statute was 
held inapplicable to threats made against 
witnesses in the course of an FBI investiga- 
tion and prior to the filing of a complaint, 
the conduct not being related to a pending 
judicial proceeding. 

It is not possible to state categorically 
that a desegregation decree is necessarily be- 
yond the reach of the existing obstruction 
of justice statute. It could be argued that 
interference with an existing order relates 
to a case that is still pending and thus dis- 
turbs the ordinary and proper functions of 
the court within the meaning of the stat- 
ute. 

However, there is so much doubt as to the 
scope of the present law that arrests of mob 
leaders by Federal authorities would be pre- 
carious and their prosecution probably un- 
successful. What is involved are deliberate 
attempts by force or threats of force to frus- 
trate Federal court orders dealing with a 
settled constitutional right. Such a chal- 
lenge to the rule of law must be met clearly 
and unequivocally. 

The language describing the actions cov- 
ered is substantially similar to that employed 
by the existing obstruction of justice stat- 
ute,? except for the addition of the word 
willfully. Willfulness, however, would seem 
to be an implicit element under the present 
obstruction of justice statute (Pettibone v. 
United States, 148 U.S. 197, 206 (1893)). Its 
insertion here would make it clear that no 
one could be convicted without evidence of 
an intention to obstruct the exercise of 
rights or the performance of duties under a 
Federal desegregation decree. The defend- 
ant would have to know of the existence of 
the decree. We want to reach only those 
people who have decided to take the law out 
of the hands of the court and place it into 
their own. 

The bill would grant Federal officers au- 
thority to make arrests on the spot. The 
offenders would be afforded every procedural 
protection, including indictment by a local 
grand jury and a trial by a local petit jury. 
We anticipate that making this conduct a 
specific Federal offense, together with the 
complementary power to make on-the-spot 
arrests, will undoubtedly deter the formation 
of mobs and will help in the suppression of 
such mob action as may nevertheless occur. 





1That statute now applies to “Who 
ever * * * corruptly or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, influences, obstructs, or impedes, or en- 
deavors to influence, obstruct, or impede, 
the due administration of justice.” 
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The bill should thus contribute substantially 
to the safety of the schoolchildren involved. 

You will note that the bill would not ap- 
ply to “an act of a student, officer or em- 
ployee of a school if such act is done pur- 
guant to the direction of, or is subject to dis- 
ciplinary action by, an officer of such school.” 

The reason for this exception is that stu- 
dents, or others who are part of a school 
system, can be dealt with as a matter of 
school discipline. 

To sum up, this is clearly a Federal prob- 
lem and it calls for effective Federal action. 
This proposal is a specific and firm response 
to that proven need. 


ExceRPT FROM TESTIMONY OF ATTORNEY GEN- 
FERAL BEFORE SENATE CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS SUBCOMMITTEE, Marcu 20, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, I would like first to talk 
about the obstruction of court orders in 
school desegregation cases. 

A striking demonstration of the need for 
a bill of this nature is the occurrence at 
Little Rock in 1957. Notwithstanding the 
presence of the local police force, the as- 
sembly of a large mob made it necessary, 
for reasons of safety, to remove the nine 
Negro children who had been enrolled in 
the Central High School pursuant to the 
decree of the Federal district court. When 
the execution of the decrees of the courts 
are obstructed by force or threats of force, 
there must be authority to act effectively. If 
the State is unable or unwilling to act ef- 
fectively, it is to the Federal Government 
that the country looks for prompt and de- 
cisive action in the face of such a challenge. 
I believe this proposal would provide au- 
thority for the Federal Government to act 
effectively under such circumstances. In a 
democracy, disagreement with court decrees 
can find free expression in the available 
judicial or political processes. It cannot be 
permitted to find expression in force and 
thus frustrate the lawfully determined 
rights of individual citizens. And if forci- 
ble resistance occurs, it must be met. 

Our proposal is a specific and firm re- 
sponse to a proven need. It would amend 
the Criminal Code with respect to court or- 
ders in school desegregation cases. The 
measure would make it a Federal offense 
willfully to use force or threats of force to 
obstruct court orders in school desegrega- 
tion cases. Upon conviction the offender 
could be punished by fine of not more than 
$10,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
2 years, or both. 

The bill is not intended to apply to a 
person who is named in an outstanding 
court order. Under existing law such an 
individual is answerable in contempt if he 
violates or resists the order directed to him. 
This proposal is designed to cover persons 
who are not in terms subject to the order, 
but who willfully intervene in the situation 
for the purpose of frustrating that order. 
Although the bill properly covers individual 
action it is contemplated that it would be 
used principally in coping with concerted 
action. 

There is a substantial doubt whether the 
existing authority of the Federal courts is 
sufficient to impose effective sanctions 
against members of mobs—or against others 
who, by threats or force, willfully prevent, 
obstruct, impede, or interfere with the exer- 
cise of rights or the performance of duties 
under a school desegregation order of a 
Federal court. The purpose of the bill is to 
remove that doubt. 

The doubt concerning the present law 
arises from the fact that the contempt power 
comes into play only when it has been found 
by the court that the persons charged with 
contempt disobeyed or resisted the decree of 
the court. Under Federal procedure, a person 
cannot ordinarily be held in contempt unless 
he was either a party against whom the 
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decree was issued or was acting in active 
concert with a party. These limitations are 
provided by rule 65(d) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. 

In the example I have given, obviously a 
desegregation order cannot name the mem- 
bers of a mob not yet formed. Moreover, in 
the ordinary situation a mob is not in con- 
cert with the school board defendants. 

The inadequacy of the contempt power is 
well illustrated in the Little Rock case. A 
mob was incited to resist the orders of the 
court concerning the desegregation of the 
school. The persons responsible were not 
parties in the litigation, there was no proof 
that they acted in concert with those parties, 
hence a contempt case was impossible. Of 
course it would be possible to return to court 
to obtain a new injunction against mob lead- 
ers. Then it would be necessary, of course, 
to prove subsequent acts in violation of the 
new injunction. Obviously, this time-con- 
suming procedure is of no practical use in 
that situation. It will not produce the 
prompt action needed to break up a mob 
which may be threatening the safety of 
children. For these reasons we believe that 
the contempt power must be supplemented 
if we are to deal promptly and effectively 
with individual or concerted action seeking 
to obstruct orders of the court. 

The present obstruction of justice statute 
also appears to be inadequate. It is 18 U.S.C. 
1503, which punishes whoever (1) “corruptly, 
or by threats or force, or by any threatening 
letter or communication,” intimidates or en- 
deavors to intimidate a witness in a U.S. 
court or before a U.S. Commissioner or any 
grand or petit jury, or any official in the 
discharge of judicially connected duties; or 
(2) injures a party or witness on account of 
his testimony in a Federal judicial proceeding 
or a grand or petit juror on account of a 
verdict or indictmert; or (3) injures an offi- 
cer on account of the performance of judi- 
cially connected duties; or (4) corruptly or 
by threats or force obstructs or impedes the 
“due administration of justice.” 

Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Attorney General want to be in- 
terrupted in giving his paper or does he 
want to wait until after he finishes before 
we ask questions? 

Mr. Rocers. Senator, naturally I will bow 
to the wishes of the committee, but I think 
it might be a little better first to finish my 
statement and then have the questions. But 
I will do as the committee desires. I think 
it is a little easier sometimes to complete 
the statement because occasionally I would 
cover in some subsequent part of my testi- 
mony the question you might ask, so I 
would prefer to finish my statement. But 
I will be bound by the wishes of the com- 
mittee. 

Senator JOHNSTON Of South Carolina. 
You may proceed then. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much. 

The important phrase for Our purposes 
is “due administration of justice.” The use 
of force to obstruct an existing desegrega- 
tion decree would be covered, if at all, only 
if it could be considered to obstruct or im- 
pede the “due administration of justice.” 
But the phrase has been narrowly inter- 
preted to be qualified and limited by the 
acts specifically enumerated in the preced- 
ing portions of the statute (United States 
v. Scoratow, 137 F. Supp. 620 (W.D. Pa., 
1956) ), and to include only conduct of that 
nature (Haili v. United States, 260 F. 2d 
744 (C.A. 9, 1958)). 

Thus, the statute has been held as not 
covering an assault upon a U.S. Commis- 
sioner who had required a defendant to 
execute a bail bond (United States v. Mc- 
Leod, 119 Fed. 416 (C.C.N.D. Ala., 1902)). 
The court was of the view that since the 
Commissioner had already performed his 
duty, the assault could not have influenced 
or impeded the due administration of jus- 
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tice. And in the Scoratow case the statute 
was held inapplicable to threats made 
against witnesses in the course of an FBI 
investigation and prior to the filing of a 
complaint, the conduct not being related 
to a pending judicial proceeding. 

I do not want to be understood as sug- 
gesting categorically that a desegregation 
decree is beyond the reach of the existing 
obstruction-of-justice statute. It is pos- 
sible to argue that interference with an 
existing order relates to a case that is still 
pending and thus disturbs the ordinary and 
proper functions of the court within the 
meaning of the statute. 

However, in view of the previous decisions 
of the court there is so much doubt as to 
the scope of the present law that arrests of 
mob leaders by Federal authorities would be 
of questionable validity and their prosecu- 
tion probably unsuccessful. What we are 
trying to reach here are deliberate attempts 
by force or threats of force to frustrate 
Federal court orders dealing with a settled 
constitutional right. Such a challenge to 
the rule of law must be met clearly and un- 
equivocally. 

The language describing the actions cov- 
ered is substantially similar to that em- 
ployed by the existing obstruction-of-jus- 
tice statute, except for the addition of the 
word “willfully.” Now we added this word 
“willfully” because although we think it is 
implicit in the present statute (Pettibone v. 
United States, 148 U.S. 197, 206 (1893)) we 
want to make it clear that a conviction 
could not be obtained without evidence of 
an intention to obstruct the exercise of 
rights or the performance of duties under a 
Federal desegregation decree. The defend- 
ant would have to know of existence of the 
decree. We want to reach only those people 
who have decided to take the law out of the 
hands of the court, and we all know the re- 
sulting difficulties and trouble that causes 
our Nation. 

Under the measure Federal officers would 
have the necessary authority to make ar- 
rests on the spot. However, those charged 
would be given every procedural protection, 
including indictment by a local grand jury 
and a trial by local petit jury. We believe 
that making this conduct a specific Federal 
offense, together with the complementary 
power to make on-the-spot arrests, will un- 
doubtedly deter the formation of mobs and 
will help in the suppression of such mob 
action as may nevertheless occur. The bill 
should thus contribute substantially to the 
safety of the schoolchildren involved. 

You will note that the bill would not 
apply to “an act of a student, officer, or em- 
ployee of a school if such act is done pur- 
suant to the direction of, or is subject to 
disciplinary action by, an officer of such 
school.” 

The reason for this exception is that stu- 
dents, or others who are part of a school 
system, can be dealt with as a manner of 
school discipline. We want it to be clear 
that the statute can in no sense of the 
word, be thought of as interfering with the 
normal operation of the schools themselves. 

The problems that arise when individuals 
act by force or threats of force to obstruct 
desegregation decrees issued by a Federal 
court are national in scope. They must be 
met promptly and vigorously, and this pro- 
posal has been drafted with this thought and 
objective in mind. 

Now going to the second proposal which 
relates to flight to avoid prosecution for de- 
struction of educational or religious struc- 
tures. This important problem we believe 
requires additional legislation, particularly 
as it relates to bombing of schools and places 
of worship. All decent, self-respecting people 
are shocked by these incidents of lawless- 
ness. They are manifestations of racial and 
religious intolerance that are of extreme con- 
cern on both the domestic and international 
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scene. While the perpetrators should be 
dealt with primarily under local law and by 
local law enforcement officers, supplemental 
aid from the Federal Government is needed. 

We therefore propose to amend the Crim- 
inal Code so as to make it a felony punishable 
by fine of not more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 5 years, or both, for 
an individual to travel in interstate or for- 
eign commerce to avoid local prosecution, 
custody, or confinement for willfully damag- 
ing or destroying, or attempting to damage 
or destroy, by fire or explosive any building, 
structure, facility, or vehicle used primarily 
for the purpose of public or private educa- 
tion or for religious purposes. Flight to 
avoid testifying in any criminal proceeding 
relating to such conduct would likewise be 
punishable. 

In my opinion this bill will serve as an 
effective deterrent to the bombing of edu- 
cational and religious structures. It has the 
full support of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation who recognizes that 
these incidents have confronted local law 
enforcement Officials with difficult investi- 
gation and detection problems. A bombing 
is one of the most difficult types of crimes to 
solve. Evidence and clues which might 
otherwise be available are ordinarily de- 
stroyed by the blast. There are no tangible 
“fruits,” the sale or disposal of which can 
be traced. The offense is most often com- 
mitted at night and therefore there are usu- 
ally no eyewitnesses. The collection, sifting, 
and analysis of whatever physical evidence 
remains requires not only a great amount of 
effort and patience, but also expert training, 
equipment, and experience. And while local 
officials have been diligent in their efforts to 
apprehend the offenders, there is no doubt 
that there are interstate aspects to the 
offenses and utilization of the resources and 
powers of the Federal Government is needed. 

When it has been requested by local au- 
thorities, the FBI in these cases has given 
its complete cooperation. It has rendered 
effective assistance in a number of bomb- 
ing incidents, including those at Clinton, 
Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Peoria, Ill., and Osage, 
W. Va. The FBI has made available the 
full use of its laboratory facilities, and to 
coordinate efforts to cope with the problem, 
it has held 176 field conferences with top 
local law enforcement Officials, attended by 
over 8,000 officers representing 3,687 local 
law enforcement agencies. FBI representa- 
tives have discussed appropriate techniques 
for solving these bombings and have out- 
lined the services the Bureau may offer 
local officials in their investigations. 

However, the FBI should be in a position 
to act independently. For that purpose it 
requires a clear and solid jurisdictional basis 
on which it can proceed promptly and with 
it all its resources to make the necessary 
investigations and to apprehend the persons 
involved. The present bill, which has as 
its model—when I say “the present bill,” 
I mean this part of the administration pro- 
posal—has as its model the Fugitive Felon 
Act (18 U.S.C. 1073), reflects a basic prin- 
ciple that has been long maintained by the 
legislative and executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. This principle is that the 
FBI is not a national police force, should 
not become such, and should not supersede 
local law enforcement agencies. 

Since 1934 the Fugitive Felon Act has been 
the means for punishing persons who travel 
in interstate commerce with the intent to 
avoid prosecution under State law for cer- 
tain listed felonies, or to avoid testifying in 
State felony proceedings. While the Fugi- 
tive Felon Act established such conduct as a 
Federal offense, its purpose was to supple- 
ment State law enforcement. Under the act 
the FBI can and does locate and apprehend 
fugitives from State justice. When fugitives 
are arrested by the FBI, they are turned 
over for State prosecution and as a rule are 
not prosecuted for unlawful flight, except 
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where for some reason State prosecution is 
impracticable or inadequate. During fiscal 
1957, 947 fugitives were located by the FBI 
proceeding under the Fugitive Felon Act. 
Of these only nine were prosecuted in the 
Federal courts under the act. 

The proposal, in providing for Federal ac- 
tion as a supplement to, but not a substitute 
for, State and local action, proceeds on the 
same principle and policy reflected in the 
Fugitive Felon Act. It differs from that act 
in some particulars. While the Fugitive 
Felon Act applies to flight from prosecution 
for specified common law and statutory 
felonies, this bill would apply to flight from 
any prosecution for the willful destruction 
or damaging by fire or explosives of any edu- 
cational or religious building, structure, fa- 
cility, or vehicle, or for attempting to do so. 
It would be immaterial whether the State 
prosecution would be for a felony or a mis- 
demeanor. 

It is our belief that enactment of this 
statute will bring home to terrorists involved 
in these incidents that the matter is one of 
serious national concern and that whoever 
is foolish enough to indulge in such lawless 
action will have to face up to the formidable 
array of both State and Federal authority. 

Our next proposal, S, 957, is designed to 
implement the authority vested in the Attor- 
ney General by the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
to institute civil proceedings for preventive 
relief against discriminatory denials of the 
right to vote in Federal elections. We have 
found that an effective exercise of this au- 
thority is seriously hampered by lack of 
suitable provisions for access to voting rec- 
ords during an investigation. 

This bill would vest in the Attorney Gen- 
eral the authority to require the production 
for inspection of records and papers relating 
to any general, special, or primary election 
involving candidates for Federal office. It 
would also require the retention and preser- 
vation of such records for 3 years. Willful 
failure to retain and preserve the records 
would be an offense punishable by fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or both, and their 
willful theft, destruction, concealment, muti- 
lation, or alteration, by fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. In the event of non- 
production, jurisdiction would be conferred 
upon the Federal district courts to resolve 
any dispute which might arise in connection 
with the exercise of the authority conferred. 

To establish a denial or threatened denial 
of the right to vote because of racial dis- 
crimination requires proof not only that 
qualified persons are not permitted to regis- 
ter or vote, but that the denial is based on 
racial discrimination. This calls for evidence 
that individuals of a particular race had in 
fact either satisfactorily demonstrated their 
qualifications and had offered to do so, and 
were nevertheless not allowed to register or 
vote, while individuals of another race no 
better qualified had been permitted to 
register or vote. 

To assemble the necessary proof of dis- 
crimination is impracticable, if not impos- 
sible, without access to detailed information 
concerning applications, registrations, or 
other acts, tests, and procedures requisite to 
voting. It is on the basis of such informa- 
tion that it becomes possible to determine 
who has been permitted to register or vote 
and who has not, and to make the necessary 
racial breakdown. The only source of such 
comparative information—necessary for 
proper evaluation of complaints and in the 
preparation of cases—is the records of regis- 
trations or other action required for exercise 
of the franchise. 

In the exercise of his authority under the 
Civil Rights Act the Attorney General has 
no existing power to require the production 
of election records during any investigation 
of complaints that qualified persons have 
been denied the right to vote in violation 
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of Federal election law. The need for this 


power is plain. Some State and_ loca] 
authorities have refused to permit inspec. 
tion. There are also the recent experiences 
of the Civil Rights Commission. The Com- 
mission, which does have the power to 
subpena such records (although not for the 
purpose of enforcing voting rights—in other 
words, we can’t use the evidence that they 
get as a result of subpena), has found it 
necessary to utilize its power to compel pro- 
duction. In the recent Alabama case, in the 
U.S. District Court for the Middle District of 
Alabama (In re George C. Wallace, et al., No. 
1487-N), Judge Johnson, in enforcing the 
subpena power of the Civil Rights Commis.- 
sion, stated in his opinion of January 9, 
1959, that the inspection of voting records 
“must be considered to be an essential step 
in the process of enforcing and protecting 
the right to vote regardless of color, race, 
religion, or national origin.” An even more 
recent example is the refusal of a Louisiana 
Official to permit the Commission to inspect 
voting records in his custody. 

Our proposal is the considered product of 
experience. Two of its provisions are of 
particular significance. The first of these is 
the provision which calls for production and 
inspection of the records rather than for the 
issuance of a subpena. In actual operation 
production would normally be at the usual 
place of custody of the voting records. Be- 
cause of the importance of voting records 
and the frequent need to refer to them, we 
believed it would be preferable that the 
legislation should provide for inspection at 
their location rather than to permit their 
removal by subpena to some other place. 
The subpena power might be viewed by some 
as an attempt by the Federal Government to 
interfere unduly with State control over 
voting records. Inspection at the place of 
custody avoids such charge. The bill au- 
thorizes inspection of the records at the 
office of the local U.S. attorney as an alter- 
native if for some good and _ sufficient 
reason—which the court could pass on—the 
usual place of custody is unsuitable. 

The second provision requiring retention 
of records for a period of 3 years is extremely 
important. Its practical need has_ been 
strikingly demonstrated in the State of 
Alabama. After the commencement of a 
suit by the United States under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, the Alabama Legislature 
introduced a bill permitting destruction of 
the questionnaires of unsuccessful appli- 
cants for registration. Its obvious purpose 
was to obstruct the enforcement of the Civil 
Rights Act. Immediately after the intro- 
duction of the bill, the Government applied 
for and obtained a temporary restraining 
order preventing destruction of the records 
in the county involved in the case. Within 
a matter of days the bill authorizing de- 
struction of the records had been passed into 
law. Similar action in other States would 
frustrate Government inspection of the 
records if the preservation provision of this 
proposal does not hecome law. 


Mr. MORSE. Note, for example, the 
President’s message: 

First, I recommend legislation to strength- 
en the law dealing with obstructions of 
justice so as to provide expressly that the 
use of force or threats of force to obstruct 
court orders in school desegregation cases 
shall be a Federal offense. 


The President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral have attempted to sell this provision 
as needed to control mob violence, and 
leave the clear implication that the pro- 
vision deals only with force and threats 
of force. 

If the Attorney General should sub- 
mit a bill to Congress which conformed 
to the President’s message and his own 
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testimony, and make unlawful the vio- 
lent interference with any Federal court 
order, it is doubtful that business and 
labor interests would openly oppose it, 
and Congress might well adopt it. The 
Attorney General would then have what 
he says he wants—a statute which would 
deal with violent interference with de- 
segregation orders. All other instances 
of violent interference with orders of 
Federal courts would also be covered. 

It is very important that any proposal 
that is made on this subject matter be 
considered in light of section 3691 of 
title 18 of the Criminal Code, so that the 
way may be left open for the Federal 
courts, through the exercise of their 
contempt powers, without submission to 
a jury, to protect their own integrity and 
their own judicial processes, and the 
sanctity of their own orders. 

We must come to grips with the 
realities of the situation, and we must 
leave the Federal courts in a position in 
which the integrity of the judicial 
process can be protected against a com- 
munity which may find itself so aroused, 
so emotional, so hysterical about a de- 
segregation case that the rights of the 
courts would not be protected in that 
community unless we preserved the 
power of the court to protect itself, 
through the exercise of its own contempt 
power. 

That is the burden of my argument. 
I am sorry that the Attorney General 
did not tell the whole story. I am sorry 
that the press has so inadequately re- 
ported the matter during the past few 
days that the false impression has been 
created in many places that those of us 
who for years in the Senate have been 
fighting for a civil rights bill with teeth 
in it followed a course of action last 
a which weakened a civil rights 

Mr. President, it is an uncalled for 
misrepresentation of the liberals in the 
Senate who took the lead in the fight 
last Friday. So I took these few min- 
utes today to set the record straight. 
The insertions which I have had per- 
mission to make in the Recorp will be 
found in the President’s message of 
February 5, 1959, which I have duly 
marked, and in the testimony of the 
Attorney General on page 186 of the 
committee hearings, in respect to the 
civil rights bill. 

Mr. President, I make these remarks 
in order to call attention to what I con- 
sider an injustice to those of us who 
stood on the floor of the Senate and 
fought for the principles for which we 
Stood last Friday. When we were fight- 
ing for the principle advocated by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LavuscuHeE], I 
think we represented the Senate in its 
highest traditions, represented the Sen- 
ate as a great guardian of the Ameri- 
can people, in support of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws and the equal appli- 
cation of the laws, and uniform justice 
in America. 

When we adopted the Lausche amend- 
ment, and then laid on the table the 
entire section as amended, we were really 
Protecting the rights of the colored peo- 
ple of America. 
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For any newspaper to seek to give the 
impression that a single one of us would 
have sought to deny to the Negroes of 
the country the full protection of their 
constitutional rights was to misstate the 
facts. But we are used to that from 
American journalism. 

I am thankful that this right of un- 
trammeled free speech on the floor of 
the Senate makes it possible to make the 
speech I have just made setting the 
record straight. 

ExHIBIT I 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1960] 
Rocers’ LETTER ON RIGHTS 


In view of the Senate action in tabling 
section 1 of the administration bill to amend 
chapter 73 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, you have asked for my views on the 
importance of this section. It would, as you 
know, make it a Federal offense willfully to 
use force or threats of force to obstruct the 
orders of Federal courts in school desegrega- 
tion cases. 

I believe it is of the utmost importance 
that Congress enact this section. 

As you know, the Supreme Court in 1954 
unanimously held that a State violates the 
Constitution of the United States when it 
denies a Negro child, who is otherwise quali- 
fied for admission to a particular public 
school and who seeks admission, the right to 
enter that school. Subsequently, there have 
been several court orders requiring State 
Officials and others to comply with these 
decisions. There will, of course, be others. 

The executive branch of the Government 
has a sworn and solemn responsibility to 
support the orders of the Federal courts and 
to make certain that they are complied with 
promptly. Otherwise, Federal constitutional 
rights would have little meaning. 

Court orders in the school cases will be 
enforced and the interests of the Nation re- 
quire that it be done in an orderly manner 
without mob violence and without’ the 
necessity of using Federal troops. 

Section 1 deals with this proven need and 
has as one of its specific purposes prevent- 
ing a recurrence of what happened in Little 
Rock, Ark., in 1957. At the present time, 
when State officials fail to maintain law and 
order, the Federal Government, as a practical 
matter, has no certain or very effective way 
to deal with mob violence except by the use 
of Federal troops. 

The contempt power is of slight practical 
effect because the mob leaders are not de- 
fendants in the litigation in the usual case; 
nor could it be proved in most cases that 
they were acting in concert with named de- 
fendants. To attempt to add mob leaders as 
defendants in the litigation would be im- 
practical, for it is too slow a procedure to 
cope with mob violence. Thus, the need for 
additional legislation to deal with obstruc- 
tion of court orders in school cases is 
imperative. 

Section 1 is an extension of an existing 
statute to give the Federal Government a 
practical alternative to the use of troops to 
enforce the orders of a Federal court in 
school desegregation cases. 

It has been said in the debates on civil 
rights, and I fully agree, that in the long 
run the right to vote is of fundamental im- 
portance to the Negro. This thought should 
not lull anyone into forgetting that, mean- 
while, the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility in other civil rights matters, 
including the duty to enforce court orders 
in school desegregation cases. 

There are three reasons why school desegre- 
gation orders differ from orders in most other 
types of cases: 

1. The injunction is a continuing one 
which may require day-to-day compliance 
by State officials over a long period of time. 
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2. State and local authorities, who are of- 
ten opposed in principle to the order of 
the Federal court, may not maintain law 
and order with the same dedication as in 
other situations. 

3. The lives of children who seek to exer- 
cise their constitutional rights are at stake. 

Congress should consider an additional: 
fact of importance. If it should shy away 
from passing any legislation to assist the 
executive branch of the Government in car- 
rying out its responsibility of enforcing court 
orders in school desegregation cases because 
Congress would prefer not to give any ex- 
press or implied approval to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the school cases, it 
would be most unfortunate. 

This would give encouragement to the ex- 
tremists, who constantly chant that the or- 
ders of the court are not the law of the land 
and thus may be flouted. All thoughtful 
persons in our country know that they may 
not be, or anarchy would prevail. The leg- 
islative as well as the executive branch of the 
Government, I believe, should make it clear 
that they give their full support to enforc- 
ing the orders of the Federal courts in school 
cases. I therefore urge steadfast support of 
this proposal in the national interest. 

Because your inquiry dealt only with sec- 
tion 1, I have confined my response accord- 
ingly. It should be understood, of course, 
that I fully support the other six proposals 
of the administration. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, unless 
another Senator wishes to address the 
Senate, I move that, under the order 
previously entered, the Senate now ad- 
journ until noon tomorrow. I am in- 
formed by the Parliamentarian that the 
majority leader’s unanimous-consent 
request was for an adjournment, rathe 
than a recess. : 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 16, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 15, 1960: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bradley Fisk, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, vice Henry 
Kearns. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 15, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Proverbs 2:6: For the Lord giveth 
wisdom; out of His mouth cometh 
knowledge and understanding. 

Eternal God, we are bowing humbly 
in the fellowship of prayer, seeking to- 
gether those blessings which none can 
ever find and enjoy alone. 

We beseech Thee to evoke within us, 
during the serious deliberations of these 
days, a larger measure of the virtue of 
tolerance which always grants to others 
the right of opposing points of view and 
a willingness to listen to them. 
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Guide us in our quest for that just 
and fair solution of our difficult prob- 
lems which will redound to Thy glory 
and the blessedness of all the inhabi- 
tants of our beloved country. 

Inspire us with a firm commitment 
to maintain and perpetuate the noblest 
principles and ideals of democracy. 

Grant that, in the midst of the world’s 
darkness and confusion, we may always 
be able to say that our Republic still 
stands. We pray however that it may 
never be said that it is standing still but 
going forward with new vistas of outlook 
and new ventures of faith. 

Lead on, O King Eternal, we follow 
Thee. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. Today is Private 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the calendar. 





MR. HUGHIE D. MARTIN AND IONE 
MARTIN 


The CLERK called the bill (H.R. 7226) 
for the relief of Mr. Hughie D. Martin 
and Ione Martin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated (1) to 
Mr. Hughie D. Martin and Ione Martin, of 
Lawton, Oklahoma, the sum of $10,000, in fuil 
settlement of all claims of the said Mr. 
Hughie D. Martin and his wife Ione Martin 
against the United States on account of the 
death of their son, Darrell, resulting from 
the explosion of an artillery shell which had 
been found by this boy and which undoubt- 
edly had come from nearby Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, and (2) to Mr. Hughie D. Martin and 
Ione Martin of Lawton, Oklahoma, the sum 
of $1,376.06 in full settlement of their claim 
against the United States for reimburse- 
ment of hospital, funeral, burial, and other 
expenses incurred by them on account of 
the injuries and death of said Darrell: This 
claim is not cognizable under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “$10,000” and insert 
“86,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PATRICIA CROUSE BREDEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 231) for 
the relief of Patricia Crouse Bredee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 





LIONIE TARPINIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 594) for 
the relief of Lionie Tarpinian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Lionie Tarpinian shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Lionie Tarpinian. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Lionie Tarpinian shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation pro- 
ceedings were commenced or any such war- 
rants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





SIRVART KASABIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1241) for 
the relief of Sirvart Kasabian. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 





RAUL JORGE JOSE HERMITTE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1703) for 
the relief of Raul Jorge Jose Hermitte. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the periods of 
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time Raul Jorge Jose Hermitte has resided 
and was physically present in the United 
States or any State since September 23, 1953, 
shall be held and considered as compliance 
with the residence and physical presence 
requirements of section 316 of said Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





CANDACE ELIZABETH LEE JOHNSON 
(KYUNG HEE LEE) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2028) for 
the relief of Candace Elizabeth Lee John- 
son (Kyung Hee Lee). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Represeniatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Candace Elizabeth Lee Johnson 
(Kyung Hee Lee), shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack H. Johnson, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That the nat- 
ural parents of the said Candace Elizabeth 
Lee Johnson (Kyung Hee Lee) shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





ELEANOR CONSTAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1193) for 
the relief of Eleanor Constan. 

Theve being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, limiting the 
period of time within which claims may be 
filed thereunder, the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to receive and to deter- 
mine the validity and amount of the claim 
of Eleanor Constan, of West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, for civilian detention benefits under 
subsections (a) through (e) of section 5 of 
that Act of 1948, as amended, and shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment out of the War Claims Fund any 
award made thereunder. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay to the said Eleanor 
Constan the amount of any such award so 
certified by the Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CoO., INC. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 451) providing for sending the bill, 
H.R. 7901, with accompanying papers, to 
the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
may be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





MRS. OLA F. THOMPSON AND MRS. 
MATTIE F. THOMPSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2314) 
for tne relief of Mrs. Ola F. Thompson 
and Mrs. Mattie F. Thompson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall pay, 
out of current appropriations for the pay- 
ment of compensation for service-connected 
disabilities, to Mrs. Ola F. Thompson, Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, and Mrs. Mattie F. Thomp- 
son, Wesson, Mississippi, sisters of William 
M. Farmer (Veterans’ Administration claim 
numbered XC1312694), jointly the sum of 
$7,744.25. Such sum represents the amount 
withheld from the compensation payable to 
the said William M. Farmer while he was 
receiving treatment in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility, which amount was sent to 
an address where the veteran was no longer 
residing, and was not forwarded to his cor- 
rect address until after his death. The Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs has held that 
the proceeds of such check may not be paid 
to any person, on the grou’d that the vet- 
eran did not cash the check before his death: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Lines 5 to 7, strike out “Mrs. Ola F. Thomp- 
son, Vicksburg, Mississippi, and Mrs. Mattie 
F. Thompson, Wesson, Mississippi, sisters of”. 

Line 5, after the word “to” insert “the 
estate of”. 

Line 9, strike out the word “jointly”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “‘A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William M. Farmer.” 
on motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 





MRS. VIRGINIA LEE SAGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3242) 
for the relief of Mrs. Virginia Lee Sage. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Virginia Lee Sage, Richmond, Virginia, is 
hereby relieved of all liability to repay to 
the United States the sum of $3,200, which 
was erroneously paid to her by the Depart- 
ment of the Army as an allotment of $50 
per month between October 31, 1942, and 
March 1, 1948, pursuant to an application 
of her former husband, Alfred G. Sage, for- 
Merly an officer in the Army of the United 
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States, who was discharged on November 17, 
1942. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall be 
given for the amount for which liability is 
relieved by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





BETTY KEENAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5033) 
for the relief of Betty Keenan. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 





EMMETT P. DYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5771) 
for the relief of Emmett P. Dyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amere- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the appli- 
cation for old-age insurance benefits filed 
with the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in February 1956 by Emmett P. 
Dyer (social security account numbered 578- 
28-5162) shall be deemed to have been filed 
on December 31, 1956; and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is hereby 
authorized and directed, without requiring a 
further application, to recomrute his pri- 
mary insurance amount (effective with 
respect to monthly insurance benefits under 
title II of the Social Security Act for months 
beginning after the date of the enactment 
of this act) on the basis of such filing date 
and in accordance with section 102(e) (6) of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1954. 
Such recomputation shall not be deemed to 
be a recomputation for the purposes of 
section 215(f) of the Social Security Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MARY V. JONES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6083) 
for the relief of Mary V. Jones. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $20,000 to Mary V. 
Jones, of Washington, District of Columbia, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States. Such sum represents com- 
pensation of personal injuries sustained as 
the result of an accident at the 8079th Army 
Hospital, Camp Omiya, Japan, on January 
8, 1953: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
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demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out ‘‘$20,000” and in- 
sert “$13,799.96"’. 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





PLACID J. PECORARO ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6121) 
for the relief of Placid J. Pecoraro, 
Gabrielle Pecoraro, and their minor 
child, Joseph Pecoraro. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





WESLEY C. NEWCOMB 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6149) 
for the relief of Wesley C. Newcomb. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Wesley C. Newcomb of Des Moines, Iowa, the 
sum of $314.45. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Wesley C. Newcomb against the 
United States for reimbursement of the 
amount he was required to pay as the judg- 
ment and costs rendered against him in the 
United States District Court for the Western 
District of Missouri, arising out of an acci- 
dent occurring on January 17, 1956, in the 
city of Saint Joseph, Missouri, when the said 
Wesley C. Newcomb was operating a Govern- 
ment vehicle in the course of his duties as 
an employee of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 





ROBERT DOLTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6493) 
for the relief of Robert Dolton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Rob- 
ert Dolton, of Holdenville, Oklahoma, the 
sum of $2,099.54. The payments of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all the 
claims of Robert Dolton against the United 
States for damages suffered by him by reason 
of his inability to repair his well because of 
its proximity to certain high voltage power 
transmission lines of the Southwestern Power 
Administration: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 


ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “Robert Dolton 
and insert “Pearl E. Dolton, executrix of the 
estate of Clifford Dolton, deceased,”’. 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “Robert 
Dolton against the United States for dam- 
ages suffered by him by reason of his inabil- 
ity to repair his well because of its prox- 
imity to certain high voltage power trans- 
mission lines of the Southwestern Power 
Administration,’ and insert “that estate 
against the United States for damages here- 
tofore or hereafter sustained because the 
location of certain high voltage power trans- 
mission lines of the Southwestern Power 
Administration prevents safe performance of 
necessary repairs to a well on property owned 
by that estate: Provided,”. 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


were 





CARL J. FISHER, CAPTAIN, U.S. 
ARMY, RETIRED 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7037) 
for the relief of Carl J. Fisher, captain, 


U.S. Army, retired. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Carl 
J. Fisher, captain, United States Army, re- 
tired, is hereby relieved of all liability to 
refund to the United States the sum of 
$2,384.86, representing overpayments of re- 
tired pay received by him for the period 
July 1, 1952, to September 30, 1958, in- 
clusive. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Carl J. Fisher, the sum 
of any amounts withheld from him on ec- 
count of the overpayments referred to in 
the first section of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CHESTER A. SPINDLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7363) 
for the relief of Chester A. Spindler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Chester A. Spindler, Potato Creek, South 
Dakota, the sum of $2,000. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of 
all claims of Chester A. Spindler against the 
United States on account of damages alleged 
to have been sustained by him during 1942 
in preparing to move his home and business 
from certain real property proposed to be 
taken by the Department of the Army for 
use as an aerial gunnery range: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,000” and in- 
sert “$2,376.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 


reconsider was laid on the table. 





ROYCE C. PLUME, A MEMBER OF 
THE ARAPAHOE TRIBE OF IN- 
DIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7582) 
for the relief of Royce C. Plume, a mem- 
ber of the Arapahoe Tribe of Indians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Royce C. Plume, the sum of $1,044.06, plus 
simple interest at 4 per centum per annum 
from December 8, 1941, to June 29, 1948, 
on $2,088.11, and simple interest at 4 per 
centum per annum from June 30, 1948, to 
final date of payment on $1,144.06, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for being wrongfully deprived of 
funds due him from the estate of his father, 
as the result of an erroneous heirship de- 
termination of an examiner of inheritance 
ot the Department of the Interior on De- 
cember 8, 1941. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.00. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$1,044.06, plus 
simple interest at 4 per centum per annum 
from December 8, 1941, to June 29, 1948, 
on $2,088.11, and simple interest at 4 per 
centum per annum from June 30, 1948, to 
final date of payment on $1,144.06,” and 
insert “‘$1,144.06,”. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





CLARENCE T. TOLPO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8280) 
for the relief of Clarence T. Tolpo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Clarence T. Tolpo, an employee of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the sum of 
$503.20. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all the claims of Clar- 
ence T. Tolpo against the United States for 
the shipment of his household effects from 
New Orleans, Louisiana, to Boynton Beach, 
Florida, on February 26, 1958. No part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MAJ. JACK E. HUDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8383) 
for the relief of Maj. Jack E. Hudson. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
212 of the Act of June 30, 1932, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 59a), and section 2 of the Act of 
July 31, 1894, as amended (5 U.S.C. 62), are 
hereby waived for the period beginning June 
21, 1956, and ending November 30, 1958, both 
dates inclusive, insofar as they apply to Maj. 
Jack E. Hudson, retired (Army serial num- 
ber 0409969), and he is hereby relieved of all 
liability to repay to the United States the sum 
of $2,806.22 which was erroneously paid to 
him by reason of the failure of the Depart- 
ment of the Army to reduce his retired pay 
in the proper amount so that his income 
both from retired pay and from his civilian 
employment as Quartermaster Maintenance 
Officer at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, would not 
exceed the maximum allowable income under 
the provisions of the Act of 1932, as amended. 
Be it further enacted that he is entitled to 
refund of all funds collected from his retire- 
ment pay as reimbursement of the above 
sum. In the settlement of the accounts of 
any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be allowed for 
all amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this Acv. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “and section 2 
of the Act of July 31, 1894, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 62), are’ and insert “is”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill ‘was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 





CAPT. JACK RUBLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8456) 
for the relief of Capt. Jack Rubley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Cap- 
tain Jack Rubley, 01919848, United States 
Army, is hereby relieved of liability to the 
United States in the amount of $2,199.90, the 
amount of his salary as an officer of the 
Army during the period from October 8, 
1951, through October 31, 1958, said amount 
having been erroneously paid to Captain 
Rubley, but without knowledge on his part 
of any violation of law. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
credit shall be given for any amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Captain Jack Rubley, 
01919848, United States Army, an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts paid 
by him, or withheld from sums otherwise 
due him, in complete or partial satisfaction 
of the liability to the United States specified 
in the first section: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof’’. 


This committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





MRS. ALICE ANDERSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8941) 
for the relief of Mrs. Alice Anderson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Nouse 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a), 
notwithstanding the expiration of the period 
prescribed by Public Law 615, Eighty-third 
Congress (68 Stat. 759), for the settlement of 
Claims authorized under subsection (e) of 
section 6 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States is author- 
ized and directed to determine the validity 
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and amount of the claim (numbered 
K-255882) of Mrs. Alice Anderson as surviv- 
ing mother of Orvill F. Linebaugh, deceased. 

(b) Any award made by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States 
with respect to such claims shall be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, 
in accordance with applicable provisions of 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, out 
of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the payment of any award or awards that 
may be certified by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States pur- 
suant to this Act, including amounts re- 
quired by such Commission and the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the payment of their 
respective administrative expenses in con- 
nection therewith. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 





JOHN J. FINN, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9170) 
for the relief of John J. Finn, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
John J. Finn, Junior, the sum of $437. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said John J. 
Finn, Junior, against the United States for 
reimbursement of medical expenses incurred 
by him as a result of an operation performed 
by an Army dentist on August 18, 1942, dur- 
ing which a surgical needle was left im- 
bedded in his right jaw and was not dis- 
covered and removed until May 20, 1952. No 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DANIEL C. TURNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9216) 
for the relief of Daniel C. Turner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Daniel C. Turner, of Cromwell, Connecticut, 
the sum of $268. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all the claims 
of Daniel C. Turner against the United 
States arising out of the destruction of his 
personal property in a fire in a Government- 
owned building at Yakutat, Alaska, in Aug- 
ust of 1954, while he was an employee of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service: Provided, 
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That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





ROSINA GARTLING ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9228) 
for the relief of Rosina Gartling, Rosa 
Gartling, Gustav Gartling, and Adolph 
Gartling. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $350.89 to Rosina 
Gartling; to pay the sum of $350.89 to Rosa 
Gartling; to pay the sum of $350.89 to 
Gustav Gartling, and to pay the sum of 
$350.89 to Adolph Gartling, all of Wiirtem- 
berg, Germany, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States. Such 
sums represent their share of the estate of 
Joseph Ernest, deceased, as set forth in the 
findings of the Orphans’ Court of Montgom- 
ery County, Pennsylvania, on November 12, 
1953: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





GEORGE E. WILLIAMS AND WIL- 
LIAM L. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9476) 
for the relief of George E. Williams and 
William L. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $250.25 to George E. Williams, and 
the sum of $299.92 to William L. John- 
son, employees of the United States Weather 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal property Owned by them 
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which through no fault of theirs was lost 
while they were carrying out their official 
duties. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 11, after “duties” insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





DR. FERENC DOMJAN AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9560) 
for the relief of Dr. Ferenc Domjan and 
others. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision contained in sec- 
tion 202 of the General Government Matters 
Appropriation Act for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959 (70 Stat. 276, 71 Stat. 49, and 72 
Stat. 220, respectively), prohibiting the pay- 
ment of compensation from appropriations 
contained in that or any other Act to officers 
or employees whose post of duty is in the 
continental United States, and who are not 
citizens of the United States, payments for 
services rendered by Doctor Ferenc Domjan, 
Doctor Theodor Tkaczuk, Doctor Karol Sobo- 
lewski, and Doctor Alfred Zebrowski, as em- 
ployees of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, contrary to the citizenship pro- 
hibition, are validated and the said employ- 
ees shall not be required to refund the 
amounts thereof. Furthermore, any service 
rendered by such employees during the pe- 
riod July 30, 1956, through June 30, 1959, 
for which they were not compensated on ac- 
count of the citizenship prohibition cited 
above shall be paid for out of current appro- 
priations or fands otherwise available for 
salaries and expenses. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 





GEORGE T. MOORE ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10631) 
for the relief of George T. Moore, Carl 
D. Berry, and Dr. Harold J. Heck. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That George 
T. Moore of Glencoe, Illinois, an employee of 
the Department of Commerce, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability to refund to the United 
States the sum of $3,051, representing pay- 
ments of a per diem allowance in lieu of sub- 
sistence paid to him for the period from 
December 21, 1953, through November 30, 
1954, as @ result of administrative error, in 
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connection with service rendered to the 
Government as consultant and as expert in 
Washington, District of Columbia. In the 
audit and settlement of accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States full credit shall be given for the 
amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. Carl D. Berry, of Winnetka, Tllinois, 
a former employee of the Department of 
Commerce, is hereby relieved of all liability 
to refund to the United States the sum of 
$1,423.66, $1,127.25 of which represents pay- 
ments of a per diem allowance in lieu of sub- 
sistence for the period from March 9, 1955, 
through July 31, 1955, and $296.41 repre- 
sents payments for travel incurred between 
Washington, District of Columbia, and 
Winnetka, Illinois, which payments were 
made as the result of administrative error, in 
connection with service rendered to the Gov- 
ernment as consultant and as expert in 
Washington, District of Columbia. In the 
audit and settlement of accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States full credit shall be given for amounts 
for which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 3. Doctor Harold J. Heck, of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, a former employee of 
the Department of Commerce, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability to refund to the United 
States the sum of $616.03, representing pay- 
ments of a per diem allowance and travel 
expenses paid to him for the period June 1, 
1955, through August 31, 1955, as a result of 
administrative error in connection with 
services rendered to the Government as con- 
sultant and as expert in Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the audit and settle- 
ment of accounts of any certifying or dis- 
bursing officer of the United States full 
credit shall be given for the amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





BLUE STAR MOTHERS OF AMERICA, 
INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1315) for 
the incorporation of the Blue Star Moth- 
ers of America, Inc. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing named persons, to wit: Ann Clumfoot, 
Port Huron, Michigan; Audree Jonechat, Co- 
vina, California; Nettie Ludwig, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Esther Beer, Mansfield, Ohio; 
Evelyn Lauritson, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Ethel 
Stevensen, Fresh Meadows, New York; Etta 
Drayton, Flint, Michigan; Evelyn Bednar, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Edna Crorey, Grants 
Pass, Oregon; Erma Sweeney, Long Beach, 
California; Josephine Plant, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Dorothy Christensen, Flint, Michigan; Mary 
Tracey, Brooklyn, New York; LaVina Shope, 
Lima, Ohio; Olga Barnes, Roseburg, Oregon; 
Levia Jamison, Jamestown, Pennsylvania; 
Jean Williams, Port Orchard, Washington; 
Ida Alford, Little Rock, Arkansas; Edna May 
Standing, Orange City, Florida; Charlotte 
Cobb, Chatham, Massachusetts; Ann Sine 
Gale, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Ann F. Fetting, 
Smiths Creek, Michigan; Irene Uhl, Rose- 
mead, California; Hazel Rue Scott, Arling- 
ton, Virginia; Louise Meyerhoff, Queens Vil- 
lage, New York; Ivah Jones, Long Beach, 
California; Florence Brown, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan; Erma Hoffman, Columbus, Ohio; Nellie 
Leonhardt, Detroit, Michigan; and all past 
national presidents, and their successors, re- 
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tiring or leaving their office in good standing, 
are hereby created and declared to be a 
corporate of the District of Columbia, where 
its legal domicile shall be, by the name of 
the Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc. 
(hereinafter referred to as the corporation), 
and by such name shall be known and have 
perpetual succession and the powers, limita- 
tions, and restrictions herein contained, 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
the first section of this Act, acting in person 
or by written proxy, are authorized to com- 
plete the organization of the corporation by 
the selection of officers and employees, the 
adoption of a constitution and bylaws not 
inconsistent with this Act, and the doing of 
such other acts as may be necesary for such 
purpose, 

PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be: To perpetuate the Blue Star Moth- 
ers of America, Inc., and the memory of all 
the men and women who have served our 
country as members of the Armed Forces; 
the further object of this organization shall 
be patriotic, educational, social, and for 
service; to maintain true allegiance to the 
Government of the United States; to edu- 
cate our members and others not to divulge 
military, naval, or other Government infor- 
mation; to assist in veterans’ ceremonies, to 
attend patriotic rallies and meetings; to fos- 
ter true democracy; to care for the unsup- 
ported mothers who gave their sons to the 
service of the Nation; to aid in bringing 
about recognition of the need of permanent 
civilian defense for each community and to 
ever be alert against invasion of un-Ameri- 
can activities; to uphold the American in- 
stitutions of freedom, justice, and equal 
rights, and to defend the United States from 
all enemies. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power— 

(1) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(2) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(3) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 
seal; 

(4) to choose such Officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the activities of the 
corporation may require; 

(5) to adopt, amend and alter a constitu- 
tion and bylaws; not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or of any State in 
which the corporation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(7) to take by lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any public body or 
agency or any private corporation, associ- 
ation, partnership, firm, or individual and to 
hold absolutely or in trust for any of the 
purposes of the corporation any property, 
real, personal, or mixed, necessary or con- 
venient for attaining the objects and carry- 
ing into effect the purposes of the corpora- 
tion, subject, however, to applicable provi- 
sions of law of any State (A) governing the 
amount of or kind of property which may 
be held by, or (B) otherwise limiting or con- 
trolling the ownership of property by, 4 
corporation operating in such State; 

(8) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, 
mortgage, encumber and otherwise alienate 
real, personal, or mixed property; and 

(9) to borrow money for the purpose of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, deed of trust. 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case to 
all applicable provisions of Federal and State 
laws; and 

(10) to do any and all acts and things nec- 
essary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation, 
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MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


sec. 5. Eligibility: A mother, adopted 
mother, or stepmother (a stepmother eligible 
for membership in the Blue Star Mothers of 
America, Inc., can claim that eligibility only 
if she has given a mother’s care to the step- 
child from the age of thirteen or under), liv- 
ing in the United States, of a son or daughter 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or having a son or daughter who has 
served, or has been honorably discharged 
from the Armed Forces of the United States 
in World War II or the Korean hostilities. 
The term ‘Armed Forces” shall include the 
United States Army; United States Navy; 
United States Marines; United States Air 
Force; United States Coast Guard; National 
Guard; United States Army Reserves; United 
States Navy Reserves; United States Marine 
Reserves; United States Air Force Reserves; 
United States Coast Guard Reserves; United 
States Naval Militia; merchant marines; and 
the armed home guards who have served on 
active duty. 

GOVERNING BODY 

Sec. 6. The supreme governing authority 
of the corporation shall be the national 
convention thereof, composed of such officers 
and elected representatives from the several 
States and other local subdivisions of the 
corporate organization as shall be provided 
by the constitution and bylaws: Provided, 
That the form of the government of the 
corporation shall always be representative of 
the membership at large and shall not per- 
mit the concentration of control thereof in 
the hands of a limited number of members 
or in a self-perpetuating group not so repre- 
sentative. The meetings of the national 
convention may be held in any State or Ter- 
ritory or in the District of Columbia. 

OFFICERS OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 7. The officers of the corporation shall 
be selected in such manner and for such 
terms and with such duties and titles as may 
be prescribed in the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 

Sec. 8. The principal office of the corpo- 
ration shall be located in the District of Co- 
lumbia and shall have in the District of Co- 
lumbia at all times a designated agent au- 
thorized to accept service of process, for the 
corporation, and notice to or service upon 
such agent, or mailed to the business address 
of such agent, shall be deemed notice to or 
service upon the corporation. 

USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any of its 
members or officers as such, or be distribu- 
table to any of them during the life of the 
corporation or upon its dissolution or final 
liquidation. Nothing in this subsection, 
however, shall be construed to prevent the 
payment of compensation to officers of the 
corporation or reimbursement for actual 
necessary expenses in amounts approved by 
the council of administration of the corpora- 
tion. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers or employees. Any member of 
the council of administration who votes for 
or assents to the making of a loan or advance 
to any officer or employee of the corporation, 
and any officer who participates in the mak- 
ing of such loan or advance, shall be jointly 
and severally liable to the corporation for the 
amount of such loan until the repayment 
thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 
Sec. 10. The corporation and its officers 
and agents as such shall not contribute to 


any political party or candidate for public 
Office. 
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LIABILITIES FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 
Sec.12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or to 
declare or pay any dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 13. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings of 
its national conventions and council of ad- 
ministration. All books and records of the 
corporation may be inspected by any mem- 
ber, or his agent or attorney, for any proper 
purpose, at any reasonable time. 

AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 14. (a) The financial transactions of 
the corporation shall be audited annually by 
an independent public accountant of recog- 
nized standing in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards. The audit 
shall be conducted at the place or places 
where the accounts of the corporation are 
normally kept. The independent public ac- 
countant, or his representatives, shall have 
access to all books, accounts, records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation 
and necessary to facilitate the audit, and 
they shall be afforded full facilities for veri- 
fying transactions with the balances or se- 
curities held by depositories, fiscal agents, 
and custodians 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress and not 
later than March 1 of each year. The re- 
port shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and shall include a verification by the per- 
son or persons conducting the audit of 
statements of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) 
capital and surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or 
deficit analysis, (4) income and expense, and 
(5) sources and application of funds. Such 
report shall not be printed as a public 
document. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 15. On or before March 1 of each year 
the corporation shall report to the Congress 
on its activities during the preceding fiscal 
year. Such report may consist of a report en 
the proceedings of the national convention 
covering such fiscal year. Such report shall 
not be printed as a public document. 

USE OF NAME 

Sec. 16. The coporation and its subordi- 
nate divisions shall have the sole and exclu- 
sive right to use the name, “Blue Star 
Mothers of America, Inc.”’, and no other or- 
ganization shall use the name “Blue Star 
Mothers of America, Inc.”. The corporation 
shall have the exclusive and sole right to 
use, or to allow or refuse the use of, such 
emblems, seals, and badges as have hereto- 
fore been used by the Blue Star Mothers of 
America. 

USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 

Src. 17. Upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion of the corporation, after discharge or 
satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets, if any, 
of the corporation shall be distributed in 
accordance with the determination of the 
national executive board and in compliance 
with the constitution and bylaws of the cor- 
poration and all Federal and State laws 
applicable thereto. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec. 18. The right to alter, amend, or re- 

peal this act is expressly reserved. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, following line 18, insert the 
following new sentence. “It shall be the 
duty of the persons named in this section, 
jointly and severally, to file with the Super- 
intendent of Corporations of the District of 
Columbia a copy of this Act within fifteen 
davs after the date of its enactment.” 

On page 7, line 2, following the word 
“process” insert a comma and the foliow- 
ing: ‘, notice, or demand”. 

On page 7, strike lines 3, 4, and 5 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “Service 
of such process, notice, or demand required 
or permitted by law to be served upon the 
corporation may be served upon such agent. 
The corporation shall file with the Superin- 


_tendent of Corporations of the District of 


Columbia a statement designating the ini- 
tial and each successor registered agent of 
the corporation and the initial and each 
successor registered office of the corporation 
immediately following any such designation, 
As used in this Act the term “Superin- 
tendent of Corporations of the District of 
Columbia” means the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or any agent designated 
by them to perform the functions vested by 
this Act in the Superintendent of Corpora- 
tions.” 

On page 8, lines 22, 23, and 24, strike the 
following: “by an independent public ac- 
countant of recognized standing in accord- 
ance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards” and insert in lieu thereof “in accord- 
ance with generally accepted auditing 
standards by an independent licensed or 
certified public accountant or a firm of in- 
dependent licensed or certified public ac- 
countants.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





WILHELMINA ORDONEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1752) 
for the relief of Wilhelmina Ordonez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Wilhelmina Ordonez shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. ; 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





MAY HOURANI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2007) 
for the relief of May Hourani. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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JAMES DEMETRIOS CHRYSANTHES, 
ALSO KNOWN AS JAMES DEME- 
TRIOS CHRYSANTHACOPOULOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2082) 
for the relief of James Demetrios Chry- 
santhes, also known as James Demetrios 
Chrysanthacopoulos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
James Demetrios Chrysanthes, also known 
as James Demetrios Chrysanthacopoulos, 
shall be held and considered to be the minor 
natural-born alien child of Nick Mallas, citi- 
zen of the United States, and his wife. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, James Demetrios Chry- 
santhes, also known as James Demetrios 
Chrysanthacopoulos, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





RIVKA GHESSER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2309) 
for the relief of Rivka Ghesser. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Rivka Ghesser shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JESUS CRUZ-FIGUEROA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2645) 
for the relief of Jesus Cruz-Figueroa. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


CHAN KIT YING AND JAMES 
GEORGE BAINTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3786) 
for the relief of Chan Kit Ying and 
James George Bainter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, Chan 
Kit Ying and James George Bainter shall 
be deemed to be within the purview of sec- 
tion 101(a) (27) (A) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, and the provisions of sec- 
tion 205 of that Act shall not be applicable 
in this case. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. E. CHRISTINE WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3934) 
for the relief of Mrs. E. Christine 
Williams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. E. Christine Williams shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of March 5, 1953, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee: Provided, 
That unless she is entitled to care under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





STANISLAW GRZELEWSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4562) 
for the relief of Stanislaw Grzelewski. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 
212(a)(9) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Stanislaw Grzelewski may be issued 
a visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that Act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





DANIEL WILGING 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6843) 
for the relief of Daniel Wilging. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Act, Daniel Wilging shall be held and 
considered to be a nonquota immigrant. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212(a) (6) and (19) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Daniel Wilging 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
he is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that Act: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond of undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided 
further, That these exemptions shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had Knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





SIMEEN HELENA CHAGHAGHI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7254) 
for the relief of Simeen Chaghaghi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Simeen 
Chaghaghi, a citizen of the United States at 
birth, pursuant to section 301(a)(7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, shall be 
held and considered to have complied with 
the residential requirements of section 301 
(b) of the said Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, in the administration of section 301 
(b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and section 16 of the Act of September 11, 
1957, Simeen Helena Chaghaghi shall be held 
and considered to have complied with the 
provisions thereof if she establishes residence 
in the United States prior to attaining the 
age of twenty-five years.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amened so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Simeen Helena 
Chaghaghi.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





DR. DEH CHANG TAO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8672) 
for the relief of Dr. Deh Chang Tao. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

epresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Deh Chang Tao (A-6980049) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of September 9, 1948. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after “of” strike out “Sep- 
tember 9, 1948’ and insert “September 10, 
1948”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
jimous consent that the further call of 
the Private Calendar be dispensed with. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, for what purpose 
is the gentleman making this request? 

Mr. AVERY. This has nothing to do 
with the program that is before the 
House today. The request is made 
merely because the remainder of the 
bills on the Private Calendar have not 
been on there the required number of 
days, and the majority and minority 
have agreed they would have to be on 
the calendar the required time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 





SIRVART KASABIAN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to return for 
immediate consideration to Calendar No. 
379, the bill (S. 1241) for the relief of 
Sirvart Kasabian. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Sirvart Kasabian shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to cancel 
any outstanding orders and warrants of de- 
portation, warrants of arrest, and bond, 
which may have issued in the case of Sirvart 
Kasabian. From and after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the said Sirvart 
Kasabian shall not again be subject to de- 
portation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
1s not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 24] 
Anderson, Diggs Metcalf 
Mont. Dixon Powell 
Barrett Durham Shelley 
Bow Fogarty Sheppard 
Coffin Goodell 
Derwinski Kasem 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 416 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8601) to en- 
force constitutional rights, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8601, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there were pending 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lyinpsay], the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH] as a sub- 
stitute for the Lindsay amendment, and 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEApDER] to the 
McCulloch substitute, on which a point 
of order was reserved by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Does the gentleman from New York 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn and the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER] for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I propose has the same ob- 
jective as the McCulloch substitute, 
namely, to augment the powers of the 
Justice Department and the courts in 
enforcing voting rights guaranteed by 
the 15th amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

Although each new edition of the so- 
called voting referee device brings our 
proposals closer together, there is still 
a@ wide gulf between the Justice Depart- 
ment proposal so competently cham- 
pioned by the gentleman from Ohio and 
the procedural reforms which I advocate 
to strengthen the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. 

I hope I can make this distinction so 
plain that no one can misunderstand it. 
Incidentally, I believe it will help clear 
thinking if we drop the euphemistic term 
“veferee” in referring to the Justice 
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Department’s proposal. Let us call this 
proposed Federal officer a “receiver of 
State governmental power’—a more ac- 
curate description of the nature of his 
office. 

Although there is a gulf between our 
proposals there is no clash between the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu] 
and myself. He is an able lawyer and a 
fine gentleman, and one of the fairest, 
most judicious men it has ever been my 
privilege to meet. 

When the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER], chairman of our Judiciary 
Committee, proposed merely to hold a 
briefing in executive session to hear 
Deputy Attorney General Walsh, it was 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCut- 
LOCH] who led the fight within the com- 
mittee to open the hearing to the public 
and to give an opportunity for opponents 
of the proposal to be heard. 

In addition, the gentleman from Ohio 
also sought full committee consideration 
and recommendations on this proposal. 
Unfortunately, Members are going to 
have to take a stand on this measure 
without the advantage of the analysis of 
the pros and cons and the considered 
judgment of the able lawyers who com- 
pose the House Judiciary Committee. 

It is possible we may enact into law 
a novel and powerful sanction, a revolu- 
tionary change in judicial procedure, 
without a legislative history in the form 
of a committee report and considered 
and informed debate. 

The gentleman from Ohio has been 
most helpful to me personally by pro- 
viding staff assistance and in valuable 
informal discussions in my search for 
adequate strengthening of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, short of authorizing 
a court subordinate officer, a receiver, 
to seize and exercise power vested by 
State constitutions and laws in State 
officers. 

Now let me outline briefly my proposal 
and then point out differences and 
similarities between my proposal and 
that of the Justice Department as set 
forth in the McCulloch substitute. 

My amendment will strengthen the 
1957 Civil Rights Act and close loopholes 
which have been shown to exist in 2% 
years’ experience in the enforcement of 
that act. It will: 

First. Authorize Federal courts to 
grant affirmative as well as preventive 
relief. 

Second. Authorize appointment of 
masters, or genuine referees, if you will, 
not receivers, to be paid by the Federal 
Government to assist the court in en- 
forcing voting rights. 

Third. Provide that court orders will 
bind not only the parties to the proceed- 
ing but their successors in office. 

Fourth. Make a court order finding 
individuals qualified to vote the equiva- 
lent of a registration by the State regis- 
tration officer. 

Fifth. Provide that proceedings under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 shall super- 
sede any State proceedings relating to 
the same subject matter to the extent of 
any inconsistency. 

Incidentally, the text of my amend- 
ment appears on page 5489 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD of yesterday, March 
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14, 1960. Discussion of my proposal and 
also the Justice Department’s proposal 
appears on pages 5196-5197 and 5221- 
5225 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
March 10, 1960. The substance of my 
amendment is contained in my bill H.R. 
11042. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. MEADER], May ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
point out in as simple terms as I can the 
differences and similarities between my 
proposal and that of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

First. The provisions authorizing 
affirmative relief and for precedence of 
Federal over State proceedings in my 
proposal are nowhere to be found in the 
Justice Department proposal. 

Second. My proposal that court orders 
bind successors in office is an alternative 
to the Justice Department proposal that 
a State be a party responsible for the 
wrongful acts of State officials. 

Third. Both proposals provide that 
court orders finding named individuals 
are entitled to vote are the equivalent 
of registration by State officials. 

Fourth. Both proposals authorize the 
appointment of masters, or referees, to 
assist the court, at the expense of the 
Federal Government. My proposal how- 
ever, adopts existing procedures under 
rule 53 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure and the body of case law inter- 
preting that rule with all the provisions 
of due process under existing law. The 
Justice Department proposals would 
amend existing law with respect to the 
powers and proceedings of masters pri- 
marily at the expense of due process. In 
fact, the various versions of the Justice 
Department proposal conceding that 
deficiency are successive restorations of 
due process, practically nonexistent in 
the first version. 

But there remain in the most recent 
version of the Justice Department pro- 
posal four features which, in my opinion, 
while technical and innocent-appearing 
to the laymen, raise such grave constitu- 
tional and policy questions as to shake 
the very foundation of our Federal sys- 
tem: 

First. The receiver would operate ex 
parte, that is, only one party to the 
controversy would be before him. The 
opponent would be excluded. 

Second. The receiver would be em- 
powered to perform a ministerial or ad- 
ministrative, not a judicial, function. 

Third. The receiver would be author- 
ized to assume and exercise powers and 
duties vested by State constitutions and 
State laws in State officers. 

Fourth. A conclusive, irrebuttable pre- 
sumption of the existence of the central 
basic fact to be established in the offense 
or cause of action would come into being 
upon a court finding that a pattern or 
practice of discrimination exists. 
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It is this novel, ingenious, and revolu- 
tionary change in judicial procedure and 
machinery, which has been carefully 
hammered out in statutes and decided 
cases over the decades of our national 
life, which alarms me as it should my 
colleagues. If it is a valid constitutional 
device, and is established as a precedent 
in carrying out national policy with re- 
spect to voting rights, it can be employed 
in a multitude of other fields of national 
policy. 

It can be applied in the field of 
labor relations. Court-appointed receiv- 
ers could be authorized in the future by 
statute to assume and exercise powers 
vested in union officials by their consti- 
tutions and bylaws. 

It can be applied in the field of edu- 
cation. Court-appointed receivers could 
be authorized in the future by statute 
to assume and exercise powers vested by 
State law in school boards. 

It can be applied in the field of State 
police powers for the regulation of health 
and safety and in the field of public 
utilities where both the State and Na- 
tional Government have powers and 
responsibilities. 

In fact, this powerful engine for the 
enforcement of national policy can be 
employed in any field in which the 
National Government has authority. 

What more powerful device possibly 
could be invented than to authorize a 
Federal officer, whether appointed by a 
court or otherwise, to assume and exer- 
cise power and discretionary authority 
vested in a State officer or left to an 
individual citizen? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 5 additional minutes in order 
to answer questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. What exactly will the 
gentleman’s proposal do that cannot 
already be done under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957? 

Mr. MEADER. I think I have ex- 
plained the features of my proposal. 

I think the gentleman may be referring 
to the matter of affirmative relief. I 
know that it is the contention of the Jus- 
tice Department that under the words 
“preventive relief” the Attorney General 
may ask and the court may grant “af- 
firmative relief.” 

In a discussion on the opening day of 
the debate on this measure I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the decree of 
the court in the Louisiana case and I 
quoted from paragraph 3(b) of that de- 
cree where the court, by virtue of a 
double negative, ordered the restoration 
of 1,377 names to rolls from which they 
had been deleted. 

I think it would be interesting if we 
could review the legislative history and 
find that the hasis for interpreting 
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“preventive relief” to include “affirmative 
relief”? was a colloquy in the committee 
between the Attorney General and one 
of the members of the committee. It is 
not contained in the report of the com- 
mittee. I just read it and I have ex- 
cerpts from the report before me. It is 
not referred to in the debate on the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. This interpretation 
of preventive relief including affirmative 
relief is derived from a statement by the 
Attorney General in the hearings of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentle- 
man’s proposal do away with the idea of 
a presumption of a pattern or practice 
which would be developed by the court 
in the original proceedings brought by 
the Attorney General; and as a result, 
every case of discrimination would have 
to be a separate and distinct case under 
the gentleman’s amendment as is the 
case today under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957? 

Mr. MEADER. I think I mentioned 
that the basic distinctions between the 
Justice Department’s proposal and mine 
were twofold: First, that the referee or 
master under my proposal could not as 
a ministerial duty or a ministerial func- 
tion assume and exercise the power of 
a State officer. That is one. My pro- 
posal does not provide for the conclusive 
irrebuttable presumption which is con- 
tained in the Justice Department’s 
proposal. 

Mr. CELLER. Did not the Louisiana 
case to which the gentleman referred, 
which was approved by the Supreme 
Court, provide that there could be inter- 
ference by the special master or the reg- 
istrar, whatever you want to call it, so 
as to prevent interference with a per- 
son’s right to vote? Witness the fact 
that there was caused to be restored to 
the registration rolls 1,300-odd names. 
Is that not so? 

Mr. MEADER. The Supreme Court 
in a per curiam opinion in which there 
was no discussion whatever of the af- 
firmative relief granted in the Louisiana 
case did affirm that case. Let me read 
paragraph 3(b). This appears on page 
5222 of the CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorpD for 
March 10. Paragraph 3(b) _ provides 
that: 

These individuals are hereby enjoined— 


And this is 3(b)— 


from permitting the names of any of the 
approximately 1,377 persons challenged as set 
out in paragraph 3(a) of this decree, to re- 
main off the present and current rolls of 
qualified voters of Washington Parish, La., 
or from a legal supplement thereto, longer 
than 10 days from the date of this decree. 
It is the intent and purpose of this para- 
graph that the persons enjoined shall do 
whatever is necessary to be done to rein- 
state within 10 days from the date of this 
decree upon the current rolls of qualified 
voters in Washington Parish and upon all 
Official copies thereof, the names of all of the 
said approximately 1,377 persons, 


What I am saying is that I do not 
believe any Member of this House who 
gave any voice to his thoughts asserted 
during the debate on this act 2 years ago 
that the term “preventive relief’ in- 
cluded affirmative relief, but I am willing 
to spell it out in the statute now. 
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Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. MEADER] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Responding in part to the 
question raised by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, is it not a fact that had the suit 
in the Louisiana case been brought by or 
in the names of all aggrieved parties, 
they would have had the opportunity 
for the affirmative relief to which the 
gentleman’s amendment is addressed? 

Mr. MEADER. Yes; and the Attorney 
General, if my bill is adopted, could do 
it for those people. 

Mr. POFF. Is it not also true under 
the gentleman’s bill that all parties to 
the initial action will be the parties 
bound to the jurisdiction of the master 
and bound by the decree issued by the 
court based on the report of the master? 

Mr. MEADER. Also, the order of the 
court would run against the successors 
in office to such parties. 

Mr. POFF. Exactly. May I compli- 
ment the gentleman on this new ap- 
proach to the problem. I may say that 
Iam not willing to concede that it is 
necessary, but at least it is a much 
superior piece of legal craftsmanship. 

Mr. MEADER. I doubt the constitu- 
tionality of the Justice Department pro- 
posal first on the ground that its vests 
ministerial duties in a judicial officer. 
I should like to quote and draw the at- 
tention of the Committee to page 38 of 
the committee's hearings on voting pro- 
posals, where Judge Walsh said this, re- 
ferring to the function of the referee: 

But it is the administrative type of action 
in which a court officer serves in many areas 
as @ receiver of property or as the conductor 
of a corporate election. 


Later on the page he says: 

In other words, the referee will do the 
work which the county clerk should have 
done under State law. 


There is no question whatever in the 
cases. In fact, the Attorney General 
does not dispute this, that the registra- 
tion and voting functions of State offi- 
cials are ministerial functions, not judi- 
cial. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. This is probably one of the 
most important amendments to be of- 
fered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. The cases are clear, 
and I have references here at the desk, 
that the courts, since they are vested 
only with judicial power under article 
HII of the Constitution will not accept 
and have held they cannot accept non- 
Judicial or administrative and minis- 
terial functions. 
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The argument the Attorney General 
makes with respect to the referee, who 
is an officer of the court and is supposed 
to act in a judicial capacity, is that that 
is merely an ancillary matter. His per- 
formance of the function of deciding 
who is qualified to vote under State law 
is admittedly a ministerial function, but 
the Justice Department claims that is 
merely ancillary to the main body of the 
case. However, I say to you the very 
purpose of a civil rights act and the 
original section 1971 is the qualification 
of a voter to vote. That is not an an- 
cillary matter, that is the purpose of the 
statute. It is an essential purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. At page 34 of the hear- 
ings in connection with the point the 
gentleman is talking about, Mr. Walsh 
said: 

The only question would be whether this 
was an unnecessary intrusion of the Fed- 
eral law into the State administrative pro- 
cedure. 


Of course, he calls it the only ques- 
tion, but that is a very big question. He 
admitted the possibility the gentleman 
is pointing out. 

Mr. MEADER. I believe these voting 
referees are created for the unique pur- 
pose of registering voters. It is not an 
ancillary matter, it is the purpose of the 
bill in the first place. I believe that since 
it is a ministerial function it would seek 
to impose upon the courts and their offi- 
cers nonjudicial responsibilities which 
the courts have uniformly held they will 
not accept and thus be unconstitutional. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I know the gentle- 
man is familiar with the Senate dis- 
cussion on the referee proposal, and I 
know the gentleman is concerned, as I 
am, about the suggestions made with re- 
gard to the constitutionality of the ref- 
eree proposal, specifically in reference 
to the due process clause, which the gen- 
tleman has just touched upon, and with 
regard to the question of the court 
becoming an administrative agency 
through the referee exercising present 
functions of local registrars procedure, 
which the gentleman has just touched 
on. Does your amendment avoid those 
two possible constitutional pitfalls? 

Mr. MEADER. I do not think there 
is the slightest doubt of the constitu- 
tionality of my proposal. 

Mr. CRAMER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman further: Is it not true that as 
to anyone on whose behalf the Attor- 
ney General at the taxpayers’ expense 
and provided with counsel under the 
1957 act, and if the person so requests, 
makes a demand with regard to his 
having been discriminated against con- 
cerning his voting or registering to vote 
under that act, if in fact the court finds 
he has been discriminated against, then 
under your amendment the court would 
have additional authority to affirma- 
tively order that man to be placed upon 
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the voting rolls or be permitted to vote; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. MEADER. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. CRAMER. So is it not the gen- 
tleman’s position that this, in fact, also 
avoids the pitfalls of ex parte procedures 
and other pitfalls involved in the referee 
proposal which again raises the constitu- 
tional questions? 

Mr. MEADER. The court would op- 
erate as a court. The court-appointed 
officer, the special master, would operate 
as a special master under existing rules 
of judicial procedure and in no other 
way. There is a great body of law and 
judicial procedure, governing masters, 
and I think we ought to be pretty careful 
before we start tampering with it. 

Mr. CRAMER. In these other cases 
that have been suggested of these thir- 
teen hundred and some odd persons in 
the Alabama case, the Attorney General 
could join each of them as a plaintiff 
and as to each one of them, it could be 
determined by the court that they be 
entitled to be registered and you would 
get the same result as the referee pro- 
posal without running this constitutional 
gamble. 

Mr. MEADER. There is no question 
but what was done in the Louisiana case 
to which I referred would be clearly‘au- 
thorized if we provide for affirmative‘re- 
lief and we would not have to go through 
the legal legerdemain of making a double 
negative the equivalent of a positive. 

Mr. CRAMER. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his presentation of this 
matter. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I should like to ask 
the gentleman: Is it not true that the 
Supreme Court considered at great 
length the very question that the gentle- 
man is raising on this point of affirma- 
tive relief? In fact, it was argued at 
great length by the Solicitor General of 
the United States and by opposing at- 
torneys when the court, citing the Raines 
case, decided the Thomas case, settling 
for all time the point the gentleman 
raises under the 1957 civil rights act. 
Therefore in effect, the gentleman is not 
doing anything that cannot already be 
done under the 1957 civil rights act. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman knows 
very well that the opinion in the Thomas 
case was a per curiam opinion and that 
the Court did not discuss this question. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Has the gentleman 
examined or read the briefs in that case? 

Mr. MEADER. In the Georgia case 
or the Raines case, where there was an 
opinion discussing legal principles this 
point was not raised. ‘They based the 
decision in the Louisiana per curiam 
opinion on the constitutionality of the 
1957 act as upheld in the Georgia case, 
but they did not discuss this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan be permitted to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes, 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I am not 
going to object, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Members that a number 
of Members want to speak on this 
amendment, and I sincerely hope that 
we will have the usual procedure. Cer- 
tainly, we want to have sufficient debate 
and orderly procedure, but I do hope 
we can move along in view of the fact 
that there are others who want to speak 
so that we can get to a vote at least on 
this amendment in a reasonable time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Is it not the fact that 
the gentleman’s point as to affirmative 
relief was argued before the Supreme 
Court and the Supreme Court decided 
the matter in the Thomas case? Is it 
not true also under the gentleman’s 
amendment that voting relief measures 
would be confined to the parties to a 
case? 

Mr. MEADER. I will answer the first 
question first. I know that the Attor- 
ney General argued the matter in his 
brief because I saw a copy of the brief. 
That brief cited as legislative history a 
colloquy between the gentleman from 
New York [{Mr. MILLER] and Attorney 
General Brownell who was a witness be- 
fore the committee, wherein the Attor- 
ney General gave it as his opinion in 
response to an inquiry by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. MILLER] that 
preventive relief would include the res- 
toration of names to the rolls. 

I am going to ask the gentleman, in 
return, does he believe that is the way 
we should legislate; that we should au- 
thorize a court to grant preventive re- 
lief, an injunction restraining a person 
from a wrongful act, and on the other 
hand come around with a command to 
do a specific act? 

I say there is a great deal of difference 
between restraint and command and it 
is basic to our whole system of govern- 
ment, that citizens can be restrained 
from doing things which are harmful to 
others, but we did not adopt the total- 
itarian system of the Soviets which or- 
ders individuals in their society to do 
specific acts. 

I say if we are going to grant author- 
ity to a Federal court to order affirma- 
tive action, let us spell it out. Why do 
we have to go around through the back 
door? All we have to do is to put that 
word in. If we intended to grant af- 
firmative relief in the 1957 act, why was 
it not in the act itself? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The lower court and 
the Supreme Court interpreted the 1957 
act the only way it can be interpreted. 
May I say also that I cannot agree that 
the judiciary is here being put into a 
nonjudicial role. 

I pointed out last week a number of 
areas where the Federal courts have, un- 
der law, established machinery by ap- 
propriate decrees whereby the court is 
made the guardian of the public interest. 

Mr. MEADER. If you are talking 
about receiverships appointed by courts 
in equity-—— 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am not talking 
about that. Look at the Sherman Anti- 
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trust Act. It says nothing about affirm- 
ative or negative relief. It establishes 
machinery for the writing of a decree 
by the Federal court. That decree re- 
quires a corporate entity or a person not 
to take certain action, or to take certain 
action. 

Mr. MEADER. Will the gentleman 
cite me a case where it has been applied 
to the exercise of authority by a State? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Any time when you 
get a State involved as a party. The 
Raines case is a good example. Here 
was a case where the Supreme Court 
said as follows: 

It is urged that it is beyond the power of 
Congress to authorize the United States to 
bring this action in support of private con- 
stitutional rights. But there is the high- 
est public interest in the due observance of 
all the constitutional guarantees, including 
those that bear the most directly on private 
rights, and we think it perfectly competent 
for Congress to authorize the United States 
to be the guardian of that public interest 
in a suit for injunctive relief. 


Mr. MEADER. Is it the gentleman's 
contention that the Federal court can 
appoint a referee who can assume the 
authority of a State officer? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Under the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act it is my contention that the 
Federal court can do exactly what the 
gentleman is trying to write into his 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. Is it the gentleman’s 
contention that a Federal district court, 
under the 1957 act, can appoint a referee 
to assume and exercise the authority of 
State officials? 

Mr. LINDSAY. No. 
have got a bill here. 
Mr, MEADER. 

sure. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is exactly why 
we have a bill. 

Mr. MEADER. Now I would like to 
ask the gentleman another question. 
Does the gentleman believe that the 
people of a State should have control 
over the exercise of the sovereign gov- 
ernmental authority of a State? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I do not know what 
the question has to do with this matter. 

Mr. MEADER. Would not the gentle- 
man concede that one of the essential 
ingredients of a republican form of 
government, guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution is that the people, through 
democratic processes, can determine 
what they want with regard to the run- 
ning of their affairs? 

Mr. LINDSAY. That question implies 
that we want no change at all. The rea- 
son we are debating this question is be- 
cause it has been demonstrated beyond 
doubt that under existing practices in 
certain States citizens are not being 
enrolled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan |Mr. MEADER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the highest re- 
gard for the gentleman from Michigan, 
indeed I have an affectionate regard for 
him; therefore, I dislike to be in the posi- 
tion of having to oppose his amendment. 
I do so primarily because, as was said 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


That is why we 


I just wanted to be 
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LinpSsAY], it does not add one iota to the 
present statute, that is, the act of 1957, 
called the Civil Rights Act of 1957, but it 
would actually kill the McCulloch substi- 
tute. 

His provision provides for the appoint- 
ment of special masters. The act of 1957 
provides for the appointment of special 
masters. There is always inherent power 
in the courts to appoint special masters 
under conditions of this sort. 

This amendment would give great 
comfort to those who oppose the bill, be- 
cause it would strike a blow at the Mc- 
Culloch substitute. Why do we have the 
McCulloch substitute? We have it be- 
cause the present act has been insuffi- 
cient to cope with the overpowering situ- 
ation that exists in certain parts of the 
country. The very guts of the McCul- 
loch amendment is the so-called pre- 
sumption of a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination which can be a finding of 
the judge in the original suit brought 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

The gentleman from Michigan would 
omit and do away with the idea of a 
pattern or practice. He would, there- 
fore, vitiate and scuttle the so-called 
McCulloch substitute which is so des- 
perately needed in the situations that 
have developed in various parts of the 
country. 

Under the provision contained in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan the civil rules of practice 
would apply in every case. When I say 
“every case” this is what is meant: In 
every case where there is discrimination 
be it 1 case, 50 cases, a hundred cases, or a 
thousand cases, exactly that number, 50, 
a hundred, or a thousand specific indi- 
vidual actions would have to be brought. 
That is the situation under the present 
statute. That would remain the situa- 
tion under the proposal of the gentleman 
from Michigan. You can see it would 
take eons and eons of years, if I may use 
that term, before you would get any re- 
lief for the very people who have been 
discriminated against. The report of the 
Civil Rights Commission is replete with 
evidence of discrimination. So the very 
purpose of our legislation here would be 
destroyed; we would have no genuine re- 
lief whatsoever for present intolerant 
conditions; in fact, I would say we go 
backwards, because there are some pro- 
visions in the proposal of the gentleman 
from Michigan that would be quite se- 
rious. 

It provides that rule 53 of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Practice shall apply in its 
entirety. That means that in every one 
of these individual cases there could be 
all manner and kinds of subterfuge, all 
manner and kinds of procrastination, so 
that the litigation would be drawn out 
for days and days, weeks and weeks. The 
election will have gone by, and the record 
and remedy would be purely abortive. 

The gentleman says: “Why, we would 
be establishing a precedent if we set up 
this idea of pattern or practice, a prece- 
dent which could be applied to labor 
matters, to education, to health, and 
to public utilities.” Of course it could; 
but there has not been manifested 4 
need for this overpowering, this overrid- 
ing remedy in cases of education, health, 
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public utilities, labor, or what have you. 
We have a desperate need as to the great 
desideratum in the South, deprivation of 
the ballot; we have to meet this need. 
The voting referee proposal meets this 
emergency. 

We have a desperate need and we 
must meet that need with unusual rem- 
edies. Therefore, this might be termed 
an unusual remedy. For that reason I 
think we have to reject the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 
Under the present setup, the Civil Rights 
Act, as was the case in Louisiana, which 
was mentioned, the special master ap- 
pointed by the court simply said to the 
registrar in that particular parish: “You 
must restore to the registration rolls 
these 1,300-odd voters.” 

He did just exactly that, and the Su- 
preme Court upheld the action. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will fail. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

On yesterday I noted the concern of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States in preserving section 1 of the bill 
which he proposed on civil rights. As I 
read between the lines in this bill and in 
the Attorney General’s concern, I see two 
things in particular in section 1. First, it 
appears to me Congress is now asked to 
place its seal of approval on the un- 
fortunate invasion of Little Rock by the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 
This inexcusable event, which shook the 
civilized world and cost $5 million of the 
taxpayers’ money, was done to quiet a 
disturbance which could have been han- 
dled by a dozen deputy marshals. Now, 
we are asked to place the cloak of con- 
gressional sanction around it. Second, 
it is apparent upon its face that section 
lof the Attorney General’s bill and some 
modifications thereof would set aside the 
guarantees of freedom of speech. This 
language is so dangerous that it has 
even provoked concern on the part of 
newspapers of the extreme left. This is 
an almost unheard of occurrence. 

Now, let us take the measure as a 
whole. It is clearly unconstitutional 
because it would put the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the business of conducting 
elections at State and local levels. No 
one can read into the Constitution any 
such grant of authority to the Federal 
Government. It would authorize the is- 
suance of registration certificates to 
voters for use in an election without re- 
quiring the finding that the 15th 
amendment had been violated. It would 
give to the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment functions which clearly are not 
judicial, either in substance or in the 
Manner of execution prescribed. It 
would delegate to Federal officials the 
function of determining the qualifica- 
tion of voters, a function vested in the 
States by article I, section 2, and the 
17th amendment. It would violate all 
principles of due process and sound pro- 
cedure. The ex parte proceedings for 
the appointment of voting referees and 
issuance of registration certificates all 
without notice to the election officials 
charged with violation of the 15th 
amendment, without notice to other 
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voters in the same district, and without 
notice to the candidates involved, violate 
the most basic standards of fairplay 
and due process. 

This bill, taken as a whole, is one of 
the worst voter-catch-all hodgepodges 
submitted to Congress in many a day. 
It could even make it possible, if my 
interpretation is correct, for the At- 
torney General, acting throug: the Fed- 
eral courts, to shut off legal processes at 
any point desired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in those cases where delays are 
sought by local or State officials in in- 
tegration cases. This bill constitutes a 
request for a grant of dictatorial power 
which has seldom been equaled in peace- 
time in this country. 

We do not seek to avoid the law. We 
seek to preserve the laws. We know that 
the laws are written for everyone and 
they must apply to everyone alike. The 
rights of the individual are sacred to 
everyone and must be guaranteed and 
protected by all the people. By the same 
token, the laws must have the accept- 
ance and backing of the people or they 
become a farce, disregarded or violated 
through subterfuge. When a group of 
people placed in power by the accident 
of appointment, whose views and opin- 
ions are not subject to approval or dis- 
approval by the electorate, rewrite the 
laws through socialistic precept and not 
by legal precedent, those laws do not 
enjoy the support of the people. When 
we defer from the rulings of these peo- 
ple, even though they may sit in the 
highest court, we do not thereby become 
people who violate the law. 

The Constitution is the supreme law 
of the land—not the courts. The courts 
only interpret the law and different 
courts have been known to interpret the 
same law in different ways. Due process 
of law is our right. If a man is hung 
without due process of law, it is called a 
lynching. If you would lynch the South, 
you have hit upon the right vehicle in 
this bill. 

Tomorrow’s courts may change the 
present controversial court rulings. We 
in the South are seeking to find a way 
to change those objectionable rulings. 
This is our right under the law. A con- 
demned man has the right of appeal, the 
right to ask for a new trial or a reversal. 
We seek the time which the law promises 
to fight for the things in which we be- 
lieve. This is the way it should be in 
free America. This is not lawlessness. 
We are simply seeking to insure freedom 
of thought and action for the South as 
well as for the rest of the Nation. Some- 
day the Nation will thank God that this 
fight for constitutional government is 
being made. The drift toward dictato- 
rial power which some of you seek to 
enhance with bills such as this will come 
back to haunt you and to haunt the 
Nation. But, then it may be too late to 
undo the harm you are doing now to 
our Nation and to all its people. 

I look around and I see many great 
and serious problems which affect our 
Nation and which are unsolved. The 
destinies and economic status of millions 
of Americans are crying out to us for 
consideration. I find it hard to under- 
stand the detailed interest in this legis- 
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lation on civil rights which will solve 
nothing and which fills no actual need. 

Many speakers have said the farm 
problem is the most important one now 
before us. Certainly it is one of the most 
important. Farm income continues to 
shrink year by year. Farm costs con- 
tinue to grow. Acrisis in American agri- 
culture is upon us—not only for the aver- 
age farmer but for the farm community 
merchant. Yet this is one of the prob- 
lems about which we are doing least. 
And the administration, after vetoing 
many measures passed by the Congress 
on the farm problem, now says in effect, 
“We have no solution. We wash our 
hands of the whole mess.” 

Some are concerned about defense, 
and properly so. We are reducing our 
conventional defense more rapidly than 
we are building up our inventory of 
superweapons. This is resulting in a 
gap which can be dangerous. We can, 
if we choose, build more missiles today. 
We can provide more aircraft, an air 
alert, modern weapons to replace the 
World War II weapons of the Army: If 
we failed to do these things we don’t 
necessarily invite war, but we encourage 
it. Particularly do we leave the door 
open for limited war or aggression by 
the Russian satellites. We provide a 
golden opportunity for the Communists 
to throw their weight around and coerce 
or intimidate our allies or gain conces- 
sions at the conference tables. Should 
that situation which affects the life of 
this Nation and the future of democracy 
not occupy our thoughts ahead of this 
manufactured issue of civil rights? 

There are those who believe we are 
becoming a second-rate power, second in 
defense, second in diplomacy, eventually 
second in economy. With the problems 
of leadership which are ours, we cannot 
afford to be second-best anything. We 
are destined to be second best in govern- 
ment if we persist in wasting our time 
on measures which disrupt rather than 
solidify the determination of Americans 
to stand together. Does anyone doubt 
for an instant that focusing of national 
attention on this bill has inspired the 
current wave of racial problems? They 
make no one happy but the Communists 
and, no doubt, there are Communist agi- 
gators in every one of these incidents. 
This is an illustration of what may be 
anticipated from this bill. 

Responsible southerners have an obli- 
gation to work out voting problems and 
other racial problems—and they are 
doing so—and they will continue to do 
so insofar as these apply to the South, 
but not as a result of this bill or any 
civil rights legislation which the Con- 
gress may enact. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
Meader amendment end in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I object, 
Mr. Chairman, unless I can be given 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Meader amendment end in 20 
minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment to the 
McCulloch substitute. The point was 
made that under the voting referee pro- 
posal a nonjudicial function is being 
imposed upon the Federal courts. Now, 
first of all, let us point out that what 
we are talking about here initially is a 
case or controversy within the meaning 
of article III of the Constitution. No 
proceeding may be begun initially unless 
you have a judicial case brought by the 
United States in order to vindicate the 
interests of persons who have been de- 
nied their right to vote under the 15th 
amendment. 

The case or controversy between the 
United States and the defendants in an 
action under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
is concluded only when the court is sat- 
isfied that in the affected area its proc- 
esses have completely vindicated the 
public interest in securing freedom from 
racial discrimination in voting. Whena 
court utilizes voting referees, it is merely 
performing a duty, mandated to it by the 
Congress, to eliminate the effects of the 
previously found pattern or practice of 
discrimination in voting. When a court 
appoints a referee to receive applications, 
make findings and submit those findings 
to the court, the court is utilizing the 
referee to perform the same kinds of 
functions exercised by court-appointed 
masters and referees throughout the his- 
tory of our jurisprudence. Moreover, 
even those less common duties which the 
referee would perform—for example, poll 
watching—are not extrajudicial. In or- 
der to give full scope and effect to their 
decisions, courts, in stockholders’ suits 
to compel the holding of corporate elec- 
tions illegally delayed by corporate of- 
ficers, have appointed masters to con- 
duct the elections—for example, Bart- 
lett v. Gates (118 F. 66 (C.C. Colo., 
1902)); Burnett v. Banks (279 P. 2d 579 
(Cal. App., 1955) ); Fein v. Lanston Mon- 
otype Machine Co. (85 S.E. 2d 353 (Va. 
Sup. Ct., 1955) )—in suits by a remain- 
derman, where the life tenant has failed 
to carry out his duties, a court will ap- 
point an officer to manage the estate— 
(Restatement of property, ch. 13, sec. 
189(f); for example, Keeley v. Clark 
(211 N.Y. Supp. 391 (1925))—upon 
failure of a party to comply with an order 
to convey land or deliver deeds or to per= 
form any other specific act, Federal 
courts are authorized to appoint a third 
person to perform the act—<(rule 70, 
Fed. R. Civ. P.)—in a suit by union 
members, a court has appointed a board 
of monitors to review and report to the 
court on the management of the union 
in order to protect the rights of 
union members—English v. Cunning- 
ham (29 F. 2d 517), modified 269 F. 
2d 539 (C.A., D.C., 1959), cert. denied, 
80 S. Ct. 195—in suits for abatement 
of a nuisance, courts have directed an 
officer of the court to engage a contractor 
specifically to abate the nuisance—for 


“parties in a proceeding. 
.the concept of a finding of a pattern of 
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example, Clarke v. Chicago B. & O. R. 
Co. (62 F. 2d 440 (C.A. 10, 1933))—in a 
suit for specific performance of a con- 
tract for the transportation of personal 
property, a court has appointed a re- 
ceiver to take possession of the property 
and deliver it to the plaintiff—Madden 
v. Rosseter (187 N.Y. Supp. 462 (1921)). 
All of these examples demonstrate con- 
clusively that it is a judicial function for 
courts of equity, in order to cope effec- 
tively with unlawful practices, to ap- 
point officers in ancillary proceedings 
to insure the complete eradication of 
both the unlawful practices and their 
tainted effects. 

Even if it should be argued that some 
of the duties of the referees appear to be 
nonjudicial, article II, section 2, of the 
Constitution expressly authorizes Con- 
gress to vest the appointment of inferior 
executive officers in the courts. This 
power has been exercised by the Congress 
on various occasions—(for example, 28 
U.S.C., secs. 506 and 545). 

Let me say also that a few moments 
ago in a colloquy between the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan and 
myself on the subject of the effects of 
the proposed amendment to the substi- 
tute, I made the point, and the gentle- 
man from New York, the chairman of 
the full committee, made the point, that 
the amendment does not do a thing that 
cannot already be done under existing 
law. 

Let me say further that what the 
amendment would propose to do is to 
confine any activity in this area to the 
It eliminates 


practice and the subsequent appointment 
of referees to examine into this whole 
subject for the benefit of the court and 
to report to the court. It eliminates 
that concept. 

Let me say further, however, that a 
Federal judge, where he is dealing with 
parties to a case or controversy, is already 
empowered to appoint a special master, 
if he so wishes, in order to discover the 
facts in a particular area, should those 
facts be complicated of solution. This 
may be done right now, I should think, 
under the 1957 act. 

The crux of the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. McCut- 
LOCH] is, of course, that part of it which 
makes provision for the finding by the 
court of a pattern or practice and from 
then on the processing of applications 
from persons in like condition who are 
qualified to vote under the laws of the 
State, but who have been denied the 
right to vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [| Mr. Linpsay] 
has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the req- 
uisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment there 
is great doubt of the constitutionality of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCutiocu] and 
the one offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MeapEerR]. And I will tell 
you why. The 15th amendment is very 
brief and I should like to read it. You 
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have all read it, but I want to empha- 
size a few points. It provides as follows: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State— 


That does not say any individual, but 
by the United States or a State— 
on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion, 


Get that adjective; not just by any 
legislation. And the courts have so 
held. Congress cannot just legislate 
any way in the world it might want to. 
There must be appropriate legislation if 
any is enacted. 

I do not believe there is any Member 
of this House who is more anxious to 
see every citizen, colored or noncolored, 
in this Nation who is qualified given the 
right to vote and have that vote pro- 
tected. I am very anxious to help to 
carry out these rights. But I do want 
us to proceed in a constitutional and a 
logical, reasonable way. 

Under that article, in my judgment, 
and I think I have read all the deci- 
sions—I spent some time yesterday in 
the library here taking the United States 
Code Annotated and reading these deci- 
sions—and as I read them Congress 
would have no right to invade or disturb 
the machinery set up by the States ex- 
cept to see that it does not discriminate. 

There is definitely an exception to 
that, and I will read you that exception. 
Section 4 of article I provides as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Sena- 
tors. 


I presume the last part of it would not 
be pertinent, since we now elect Senators 
by direct vote; but get this: In regard to 
choosing Representatives, and probably 
Senators, the Congress can if it feels it 
justified and proper to do so, step in and 
determine the manner of holding elec- 
tions. The Constitution gives them that 
right, but it absolutely does not give 
the Congress the right to step in and 
disturb the machinery of the States in 
regard to electing a sheriff, a Governor, 
or any other State official. That is very 
clear, and these decisions I have read I 
think bear me out in that. But that is 
what the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio |Mr. McCuttocu] and 
the one offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan | Mr. MEADER] would do. They 
would permit going outside the State 
machinery and let the Federal Govern- 
ment go in and direct the election. That 
just cannot be done. In my judgment 
at this moment it is absolutely unconsti- 
tutional or at least 1 seriously question 
its constitutionality. We are dealing in 
a very tough area, I recognize that fact. 
It is difficult to legislate in this area. 

So it is not limited. I say we are 
getting on dangerous ground here. I 
think the Celler bill is the best bill of 
all of them, except I think two titles 
ought to go out, title II and title V, be- 
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cause they ought to be considered by 
other committees that have jurisdiction 
of the subject matters dealt with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, we 
all realize that the matter with which 
we are dealing is highly controversial. 
There are people who would go a great, 
long way on one side and some other 
folks would not go very far on some other 
side. I should like to put myself in that 
area where I think something meaning- 
ful needs to be done. 

I think we must do it and we ought 
to do it. I want to move in that direc- 
tion. 

It has been argued here in the last 
day or two that there should have been 
committee consideration of what is now 
the McCulloch substitute. I think in 
the normal course of events that might 
have been desirable. But, in any event, 
that action has not been taken. How- 
ever, I think it is only fair to say that 
the McCulloch substitute has been con- 
sidered and reconsidered by a great many 
people on both sides of the aisle and in 
the executive branch of the Government 
where a great responsibility for admin- 
istration will rest. I can say to you with 
confidence that the McCulloch substi- 
tute, as it has been refined as late as yes- 
terday, is, I think, fair and effective leg- 
islation in the direction of voting rights 
and I believe we should carry it forward 
to adoption without destructive amend- 
ments. 

I do not like to find myself in disagree- 
ment with my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEapErR], but 
I sincerely trust his amendment will not 
be adopted because I do not believe his 
amendment would accomplish the job 
we are seeking here to accomplish. 
Actually, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
just referred to the constitutional pro- 
vision which guarantees the right to 
vote without regard to race or color. 
The McCulloch substitute seeks to deal 
only with those actions that defeat the 
right to vote by reason of race or color. 
The constitution itself requires us to act. 
It says we shall guarantee these rights 
by appropriate legislation. It is not suf- 
ficient to say that this legislation is not 
appropriate because, as I say, people who 
have worked on it do believe that it is 
appropriate and so doI. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 
Mr. CELLER. It is rather important 


to have noted by this Chamber that the 
Meader amendment, if carried, would 
utterly destroy and wipe out parliamen- 
tarily and actually the McCulloch sub- 
stitute, and there would be no McCul- 
loch substitute to vote on, the way the 
Meader amendment is worded. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, if it is 
Substituted, then it is destructive of the 
Purposes of the McCulloch substitute. 
I just wanted to make it clear. I am 
quite sure the McCulloch substitute is 
fair and effective. I do not think it is 
punitive in light of the fact that the 
Constitution puts upon us the responsi- 
bility to guarantee these rights. I sin- 
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cerely trust that the Meader substitute 
will be voted down and that the McCul- 
loch substitute will be adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEaDER] to the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocu] 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MEADER) 
there were—ayes 95, noes 138. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to discuss one of the most far- 
reaching and dangerous parts of the 
voting referee proposal. The provision 
I want to outline is not hard to under- 
stand if we set our minds to it. I, there- 
fore, beg your indulgence for the time 
allotted me, and thereafter if I am 
granted additional time as was accorded 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH] yesterday, I will be delighted 
to answer any and all questions. 

The first step will be an injunction 
suit filed by the Attorney General in the 
name of the United States under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. Who is the de- 
fendant in that injunction suit? The 
defendant, of course, is the local regis- 
trar of voters. The court would then is- 
sue an injunction to stop the registrar of 
voters from any alleged discrimination 
against colored people on account of 
their race. We cannot object to this 
initial proceeding because it is authorized 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957. We, 
of course, objected to the passage of that 
law in 1957, but since it was made the 
law we cannot at this time object to the 
initial injunction suit. 

It is only after this initial injunction 
is issued that this bill would come into 
play. After the Federal judge issues the 
injunction, then, on request of the At- 
torney General, the Federal judge must 
make a finding as to whether the 
alleged discrimination is pursuant to a 
pattern or practice. Who is before the 
court when this finding is made? Again, 
since this is a continuation of the initial 
injunction suit, of course, the local 
registrar of voters is before the court. 
That is the great concession that the 
revised McCulloch substitute offered 
yesterday would make. In reality, how- 
ever, this is no concession at all because 
I think my friend from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH], and any members of the 
Judiciary Committee and cthers who 
have studied this bill would concede that 
it would be implied that the registrar of 
voters must necessarily be before the 
court when the finding of an alleged pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination is 
made. 

Anyway, when the Federal judge 
makes this finding the decree would es- 
tablish a conclusive presumption that 
all the colored people in the area have in 
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fact been discriminated against. It must 
be remembered that this conclusive pre- 
sumption would be made for the exclu- 
sive benefit of people who never ap- 
peared before the Federal court and who 
never set foot in the Federal court. 

At this stage, the Federal judge would 
appoint a referee to issue voting certifi- 
cates to all the people in the affected 
area. What would these people have to 
prove in order to obtain a certificate 
entitling them to vote in any State or 
Federal election? Would they have to 
prove that they have been discriminated 
against on account of their race or color? 
Oh, no, that is made unnecessary by the 
conclusive presumption established by 
the Federal decree. 

Now, the 15th amendment provides 
that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be abridged or 
denied on account of race or color. The 
key words, of course, are ‘‘on account of 
race or color.” It took another constitu- 
tional amendment to prevent the denial 
of the right of women to vote “on ac- 
count of sex.” And in order to prevent 
the denial of the right of soldier’s below 
the age of 21 on account of their age, 
the President asked for another consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Yet this proposal would make it un- 
necessary for the people affected to prove 
the only thing that the Constitution pro- 
hibits; namely, denial of the right to 
vote on account of color. The Deputy 
Attorney General, Mr. Walsh, blandly 
said that the purpose of this bill is 
to “shortcut” this requirement and to 
“fill this gap.” 

I think if you listen to the debates 
carefully, you will catch on how the pro- 
ponents of this voting referee proposal 
would gloss over the point I am making. 
I ask you to just watch them shy away 
from that proposition. 

Now there is an old saying to the ef- 
fect that it is impolite to look a gift horse 
in the mouth. But this is not a gift 
horse—it is a mean and hard-hitting 
animal. And itisno bargain. The price 
is mighty high. The price is the circum- 
vention of the 15th amendment and 
trampling upon all accepted standards of 
due process. That is why we have the 
right, we have the obligation to look this 
horse not only in the mouth but at every 
point. 

I caution you again that the pro- 
ponents of this bill will be asking you 
to look only on one side of the picture. 
I assure you that it is no Rembrandt 
and that we had better look on the other 
side. 

And so I will offer an amendment at 
page 2, line 13, to put a comma after the 
word “law” and to add the words ‘on 
account of his race or color’, so that 
the sentence on the proof required will 
read that the applicant has been “found 
not qualified to vote by any person act- 
ing under State law because of his race 
or color.” 

That is exactly what this fuss is all 
about. The whole argument, the whole 
tenor of the debate, the only thing we 
hear complaint about is that these people 
should not be denied the right to vote on 
account of their race or color. 
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We would hope that this voting referee 
proposal would be defeated. But I sup- 
pose we must be realistic about it. I 
think the will of this body is such that 
some sort of voting referee proposal will 
be adopted. 

Is it too much to ask the people affected 
to prove the one and only thing the 15th 
amendment prohibits, namely: denial of 
the right to vote on account of race or 
color? Is it too much to ask the Mem- 
bers of this great body to follow ac- 
cepted standards of due process? And 
in this connection, I want to address 
myself to the very sincere civil libertar- 
ians in the House of Representatives, 
among whom my chairman towers per- 
haps above all others. 

We all know that “seniority” and “prec- 
edence”’ are the two noble words on Cap- 
itol Hill. Make no mistake about it, we 
are now setting a dangerous precedent. 
Just as sure as I am talking to you, next 
year, the year after, or sometime in the 
future, the principle of this bill will be 
sought to be applied to other matters 
than civil rights. 

Now, how would the principle of this 
bill operate if we applied it to other 
areas? Taking only one illustration; 
suppose a rash of accidents should de- 
velop in the District of Columbia because 
of reckless driving. Suppose a Federal 
judge would make a finding that reck- 
less driving has developed into a pat- 
tern or practice. Suppose the finding 
establishes « conclusive presumption 
that all people involved in accidents 
have been guilty of reckless driving. 
Suppose the Federal judge appoints a 
referee to receive complaints of alleged 
victims of reckless driving. Suppose the 
defendant or the insurance company in- 
volved is deprived of the right in an in- 
dividual case to prove that a particular 
accident was not due to reckless driving. 
Suppose these people were denied the 
opportunity to appear before the referee 
with counsel to confront and cross- 
examine their accusers. And suppose in 
this ex parte, or one-sided so-called 
hearing before the referee, the only 
thing the person who complains that he 
is a victim of reckless driving would have 
to say is—my name is John Brown, I 
live at such-and-such an address, I have 
been hurt and I have been damaged in 
the sum of one, ten, or twenty thousand 
dollars. And suppose the referee would 
say “OK, Mr. Insurance Company, give 
this man a check for the amount of his 
damages.” How would you like all of 
this? Yet, that is exactly what this bill 
would accomplish. The hearing before 
the referee would be ex parte. It would 
be one sided. He would not be required 
to prove the only thing the 15th amend- 
ment prohibits, namely: the denial of 
the right to vote on account of race or 
color, and the local registrar of voters 
would be deprived of the right to be 
present with counsel and to cross-ex- 
amine and confront his accusers. 

If applied to matters other than so- 
called civil rights, would it not raise the 
issue that in this country of ours a person 
is presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty? Would you not urge that each 
individual case would have to be proven 
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on its merits? That is all my proposed 
amendment would accomplish. 

Thus far these debates have pro- 
ceeded on a high plane. I, for one, ap- 
plaud this attitude. If my suggested 
amendment is adopted, I personally 
would offer only one or two others to the 
voting referee proposal. To be sure, 
others will be offered. And I am quite 
sure they will be meritorious. 

I am in no position to threaten. We 
do not have the power of filibuster in 
this body, but the amendment I suggest 
is so important and strikes at such fun- 
damental constitutional principles that 
I must say to you that if I were a mem- 
ber of the other body, I would employ 
all powers at my disposal to defeat this 
bill. And I suspect that that is exactly 
what might happen. I do not cherish 
this prospect, but I am giving you my 
best judgment on what might happen. 

And so I ask you, I plead with you, I 
emplore you not to pass this bitter cup 
to us during this lenten season and to 
vote for the amendment I have dis- 
cussed. 

I realize that if you support my 
amendment you will probably incur the 
displeasure of the Attorney General. 
But somehow I have a feeling that you 
would not displease the chairman of our 
committee and the senior minority mem- 
ber too much. In fact, when I brought 
out these questions about conclusive 
presumption and violation of standards 
of due process of law, I was taken to 
task by these gentlemen. I raised some 
of these questions on page 101 of the 
hearing in a colloquy with Mr. MEADER 
and the chairman. The chairman said: 

Wait a minute, Mr. Meaper. I want to 
correct the gentleman from Louisiana. 
There is nothing conclusive about the pre- 
sumption. 


And when Mr. MEapER made the same 
point that I developed, Mr. McCuttocn, 
at page 105 of the hearing, said: 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with that 
statement. The language of H.R. 10035 does 
not justify that statement, in my opinion. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] 
may proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say that I have completed my statement, 
but I ask my chairman if he does not 
think that my proposal has merit enough 
to seriously consider it before I offer it? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, every- 
thing the gentleman from Louisiana of- 
fers should have serious consideration. 
I am almost sure when I say that that 
I speak for the entire membership of the 
committee because we have great confi- 
dence in the gentleman’s wisdom and in 
his fairness. However, sometimes all of 
us get into a position where our emo- 
tions get the better of our judgment, 
and I think that some of the fears that 
the gentleman expressed will not even- 
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tuate if we pass this bill. I do remem- 
ber, when we considered the 1957 act, his 
statement was not dissimilar and all the 
dire catastrophes that were prophesied 
by him and others did not come to pass 
after we passed the 1957 act. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman 
and I would say to him that is one point 
that I brushed on, and that is, what he 
says is perfectly true. But we had hear- 
ings on the 1957 act. The way the bill 
was introduced and the way it came out 
of the full committee were entirely dif- 
ferent. One bore no resemblance to the 
other. And it was modified further on 
the floor of the House. But we came out 
with a basic bill. 

I am now addressing myself only to 
the voting referee proposal, a new pro- 
posal—the fourth or fifth proposal. Ido 
not accuse anybody of having a new 
thought every morning, but it is a cold 
fact that the Civil Rights Commission 
recommended one thing, the registrar 
proposal. Then my good friend, the 
chairman, the gentleman from New 
York, introduced a bill to carry out that 
proposal, restricted to State elections 
and proof of the deprivation of the right 
based solely upon race. Then the Presi- 
dent of the United States made a state- 
ment in a press conference that he 
thought that the registrar bill raised 
constitutional questions and he said he 
was waiting for an opinion from his At- 
torney General. Then the next step— 
that is the fourth step; not necessarily in 
bills—the Attorney General made a 
statement that the registrar proposal 
was about as effective as a ticket to the 
Dempsey-Firpo contest of many years 
ago. Then the Attorney General came 
back with a proposal, H.R. 10035. Then 
we had a briefing and pursuant to some 
rather sharp questioning, he came out 
with H.R. 10625. Now this morning they 
come out with H.R. 11160, or some such 
number. The gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. MeEapDER] has another proposal. 
None of these proposals has been sub- 
jected to hearings and I think my good 
friend will concede that if we had had 
hearings, and if the 32 lawyers on that 
committee, all good, conscientious, amia- 
ble gentlemen, would perform as they 
had in the past, locked up in executive 
session, without the fanfare of the press 
and the gallery and the editorials, and 
worked over this for days in and days 
out, as we did with the basic bill, H.R. 
8601—I will say to the gentleman that 
at the very least the amendment that we 
would come out with successfully would 
be the one that I now propose or shall 
propose. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with great interest to the gentle- 
man, because I know no finer or more 
able lawyer or more objective lawyer. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I should like to ask 
this question. The gentleman made the 
point that the bill, from his point of view, 
would be improved if it were amended 
to require that a person, in order to 
receive a certificate from the referee, 
must show or state that he has been 
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deprived of or denied the right to vote 
or the opportunity to register to vote 
because of race or color; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. What does that 
do that the bill does not already do? 
The bill in its present form, H.R. 10625, 
page 3, lines 10 to 14, provides that the 
referee shall receive applications, take 
evidence, and report to the court findings 
as to whether or not at any election or 
elections, one, any such applicant is 
qualified under State law to vote, and, 
two, he has been deprived. Is that what 
the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. WILLIS. “On account of race” 
would be put at this point also, as the 
gentleman knows. In order to be brief, I 
said it would occur on page 2, but that is 
the same language and there would be a 
conforming passage to add ‘‘on account 
of race.” 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thought the gentle- 
man was talking about the referee pro- 
vision. 

Mr. WILLIS. Both. The amendment 
if offered and accepted would necessarily 
have to be at all appropriate points in 
the bill where that same sentence occurs. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Let us talk about this 
particular portion right here. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is word for word 
the same as the provision on page 2. 
What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The question is, if I 
may talk about the function of the ref- 
eree for a moment, the applicant must 
come to the referee and show that he is 
qualified to vote under State law. 

Mr. WILLIS. Right. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Second, and that he 
has been denied the right to vote. 

Mr. WILLIS. Why? Why was he de- 
nied? The gentleman has put his finger 
on it. The Constitution said it is pro- 
hibited to deny him the right to vote on 
account of race or color, and those are 
the words made necessary in the element 
of proof. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The question I am 
trying to pose—I am looking for educa- 
tion; I am not arguing with the gentle- 
man—is that, if he is qualified under 
State law to vote, under what circum- 
stances other than race or color would 
he be denied the right to vote? 

Mr. WILLIS. It may be because he 
has not complied with residence prereq- 
uisites; he may have lost his civil rights 
by criminal conviction or some other le- 
gal impediment to his qualification. But 
the question is that he is qualified to vote 
under State law. That means that he 
gives his age and his residence. That 
is all that he talks about. 

What is being very cleverly avoided 
is the element of proof that he has been 
deprived of the right to vote on account 
of race or color, which is the only thing 
the Constitution protects; and I am told 
by everybody that the basis of this pro- 
posal is the 15th amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman would 
agree that if a citizen does not live in 
the proper area he is not a resident. If 
he is too young he cannot pass the basic 
test as required under State law. If he 
Cannot pass the literacy test, or what- 
~ it is, he is not qualified under State 

Ww. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Yes; but the only pos- 
sible basis for Federal jurisdiction is the 
issue of race or color. Does the gentle- 
man say he wants to take over and, 
without the issue of race or color being 
present, issue certificates of registration 
merely on State qualification, the age or 
the residence? Unless you bring that is- 
sue into the picture, then this Congress 
indeed is being mighty silly to go into a 
Federal matter where there is no Fed- 
eral question presented. The only Fed- 
eral question presented is the 15th 
amendment, and that is our only justifi- 
cation to go into this. The only one, 
Single, solitary thing that the 15th 
amendment prohibits is the denial of the 
right to vote “on account of race or 
color.” 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not true at 
the present time there is no State in the 
Union that specifically denies the right 
to vote because of race or color, but that 
it is done through many other methods. 
Therefore, in actuality that is what hap- 
pens. Would the gentleman’s amend- 
ment make it possible to say that if 
through other devious methods the end 
result was the denial of the right to vote 
because of race or color that this would 
then be possible? 

Mr. WILLIS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s sincere concern on that issue. 
What I am trying to do is to lay on the 
table what this thing is all about. My 
friend then agrees with the mechanics of 
this bill—very clever, I would say—to get 
Congress into the picture on the basis of 
the 15th amendment and thus make it 
unnecessary to prove the only thing that 
the 15th amendment deals with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Louisiana may proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to my friend, 
the gentleman from California, that his 
question does not take me off my feet—it 
does not surprise me—because I had 
that colloquy with Judge Walsh. He 
asked that question. I said, ‘““Now, look, 
this is not my bill, this is your bill.” 
There probably is a way to achieve what 
the gentleman has in mind. I have not 
thought about it. But certainly the way 
that has been proposed simply will not 
work and simply tramples upon my idea 
of the 15th amendment and accepted 
standards of due process of law. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. However, would 
he not have to admit that the effect of 
his amendment, as he has described it, if 
it does not do what I asked him, then, 
in effect, it is actually leaving the mat- 
ter in the status quo, as it is now—be- 
cause no State in the Union today de- 
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prives an individual of the right to vote 
because of either race or color by statute. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am so glad to hear the 
gentleman from California make that 
statement that no State in the Union 
deprives any individual of the right to 
vote on the ground of race or color. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No State in the 
Union denies any individual of the right 
to vote specifically on the ground of race 
or color, but it goes ahead and does it by 
every other possible method. The ef- 
fect, of course, is to deprive an individ- 
ual of the right to vote because of race or 
color; and it is that which we believe to 
be unconstitutional, and it is that which 
we are trying to cure. 

Mr. WILLIS. I would also say to my 
friend that the other amendment, which 
I will propose later on would require the 
hearing before the referee to be expe- 
ditious. The gentleman may choose any 
word he pleases. I, for one, am not in 
favor of dilatory tactics before the ref- 
eree. If the gentleman wants to say that 
no dilatory tactics shall be employed and 
that it shall be expeditious, I do not want 
to protract this hearing before the 
referee. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think my friend 
knows that he is not answering the ques- 
tion at all. 

Mr. WILLIS. I answered the gentle- 
man’s question just a moment ago. It is 
not up to me to prepare a bill to accom- 
plish what this gentleman said. I am 
only pointing up that it is unconstitu- 
tional. And I would remind the gentle- 
man of one more thing, and that is the 
virtue of committee hearings. Do not 
kid yourself on that point. The good 
chairman of the committee and the pro- 
ponents of civil rights upon being shown 
that this does not square with the Con- 
stitution in committee, just as sure as I 
am standing here, would have found a 
way within the Constitution. It is not 
my purpose and not my job to rewrite 
the bill on the floor. I am trying to 
refine it within the meaning and pro- 
visions of the Constitution. I think the 
great fault with this whole thing and 
this whole unprecedented idea of writ- 
ing a bill having to do with and dealing, 
for the first time I think in the history 
of our Republic, with the very sensitive 
area of qualifying voters in the State to 
vote for a justice of the peace right on 
up to Governor is that it is being done 
without any hearings, and that is the 
great fault of this bill. I know the facts 
of life. I would prefer that it be stricken. 
I would prefer that it be referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. I would not em- 
ploy dilatory tactics. We should have a 
hearing. But any time you are going to 
try to write a bill on the floor of the 
House on an area which thus far the 
Members of this Congress have felt wise 
to leave alone because you are dealing 
with qualification and issuing voting 
certificates to people voting in towns and 
counties and cities and States, the wrong 
with this bill is that there have been no 
hearings. If there had been hearings we 
would not be in this predicament. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. When we voted on 
the labor bill last year I did not hear the 
gentleman make this protest then. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, my friend, let us 
see. My friends the gentleman from 
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Tennessee (Mr. Loser] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dowpy] offered 
amendments and there were amend- 
ments passed to that bill that the gentle- 
man tried to point to us to the South 
about. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. But there were no 
hearings. 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, I do not know 
about that. Honestly I do not know. 
I am not on that committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. It strikes me from 
what the gentleman has indicated that 
what sticks like a cinder in the gentle- 
man’s eye is the finding by the court 
of a pattern of discrimination. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. WILLIS. 
get the question. 

Mr. CELLER. A finding by the judge 
that there is a pattern or practice of 
discrimination. 

Mr. WILLIS. What about it? 

Mr. CELLER. That idea of that 
finding seems to stick in the gentleman’s 
eye like a cinder. 


I am sorry I did not 


Mr. WILLIS. No; not at all. That 
even violates rule 53(b). Rule 53(b) 
or (c) of the Rules of Practice. Let us 


see. You have a receivership. Let us 
say you have a suit for infringement of 
a patent involving intricate matters of 
accounting in law. A Federal judge may 
appoint a master, the same as a referee. 
If the gentleman will give me that rule, 
I will show you how it reads. A judge 
cannot appoint a referee because he is a 
busy man as a judge. The rule says: 

A reference to a master shall be the ex- 
ception and not the rule. In cases to be 
tried by a jury a reference shall be made 
only when the issue is complicated. In 
applications to be tried without a jury the 
referee shall be made only upon a showing 
that some constitutional conditions require 
it. 


The pattern or practice satisfies the 
rule of an exceptional situation arising; 
and, therefore, a referee should be ap- 
pointed. But what this bill does is to 
give that referee the powers of a master 
under that rule when they deliberately 
do not give him the duties which require 
counsel, which require notice, which 
permit cross examination. So I say the 
element of pattern or practice is a com- 
pliance with rule 53. 

Mr. CELLER. But in the first in- 
stance, under the suggested amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio there is an 
adversary proceeding, and all those who 
are parties to the original cause—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Who are they? 

Mr. CELLER. The Attorney General 
or, likely, the registrar in the State. 

Mr. MEADER. That is all. 

Mr. CELLER. They give notice, and 
what more notice would you wish? The 
registrar is a State official. He knows 
all about what is happening in his own 
bailiwick. He is given svfficient notice. 
The hearing is had before the judge. 
It is not an ex parte proceeding at that 
Stage at all. Then the judge on the 
record, on the basis of the evidence ad- 
duced, issues an order of a pattern or 
practice which the special master, called 
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the voting referee, follows, and any indi- 
vidual of that particular race is pre- 
sumed—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Conclusively. 

Mr. CELLER. This is what I am get- 
ting at, he is presumed to have been dis- 
criminated against because he is a mem- 
ber of that particular race and because 
there is a pattern or practice proven in 
that particular community against that 
particular race. 

We have precedents for Congress es- 
tablishing proceedings of that sort. 


Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman 
name one. 
Mr. CELLER. In an antitrust case 


where an action is brought for treble 
damages, in conflict of interest cases, 
court officials, and bank examiners under 
title 18. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not agree with the 
gentleman, I am sorry I do not have 
time to challenge it, but I will later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to correct a typo- 
graphical error in the substitute amend- 
ment I offered to the Lindsay amendment 
on yesterday. I ask that on page 6, line 
21, the word “or” after the word “prac- 
tice’”’ be deleted and that the word “of” 
be substituted for the word ‘‘or’’, which, 
I repeat, is a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, after the very able 
exposition of the gentleman from 
Louisiana, it is not necessary to say that 
he was an able and persuasive advo- 
cate. For that very reason I wan. to 
say a word or two concerning that which 
he said. 

The gentleman from Louisiana lays 
great stress on the fact that after 
there has been an adversary proceeding 
in the Federal court and a finding that 
an otherwise qualified Negro was de- 
prived of his right to register or vote by 
reason of race or color and finds that 
such deprivation was pusuant to‘a pat- 
tern or practice, that a person who may 
be colored may go toa referee and apply 
for a certificate which will be followed 
by an order which would entitle him to 
register and to vote. 

I want to say to the House again that 
which I said yesterday, that when that 
person goes to the referee and makes an 
application for the certificate the pro- 
ceeding is an ex parte proceeding. 

But after the ex parte proceeding, 
the referee must make a written report 
which is filed with the court and which 
is served upon the Attorney General of 
the State, among other people. For 10 
days thereafter exceptions may be made 
to the finding of the referee which gave 
the certificate to the gentleman who is 
seeking a right to vote. Upon hearing, 
if that certificate has been improperly 
granted, the certificate and the order 
in connection therewith will be in ac- 
cordance with the facts of the case and 
the man will not be entitled to vote. 
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I ask the members of this Committee, 
what could be fairer in attempting to 
grant to citizens of our country a right, 
a basic, fundamental, constitutional 
right of the elective franchise? 

There is no real objection to that pro- 
cedure, Mr. Chairman, and I hope when 
this matter comes to a final decision by 
the Committee the fundamental rights 
which are at issue and the manner in 
which they can be implemented will be 
taken into consideration and the pro- 
posal and the objection of the gentleman 
from Louisiana put in their proper 
perspective. 

I regret the necessity of doing this, 
but it may be helpful. You know, until 
there has been a pattern or practice of 
discrimination found which _ denies 
otherwise qualified citizens of this coun- 
try the right to vote, the procedures do 
not come into being. Down in the State 
from which my very good friend comes 
I see this is the finding of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. I am quoting from 
page 101. First, in the parishes of Madi- 
son and East Carroll no Negro was reg- 
istered or had ever registered to vote. 

Just one other State that I picked 
at random, and I quote from the com- 
mission this: “In 27 of the States, 159 
counties,” and I now refer to the great 
State of Georgia, “more than 50 percent 
of the voting-age Negroes were regis- 
tered in 1958, but in Baker County with 
some 1,800 Negroes of voting age none 
was registered.” 

For that reason I do not want to take 
further time of the Committee; I say that 
a pattern has been determined by this 
Commission on Civil Rights, and I do 
not believe the statistics have been suc- 
cessfully controverted. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman from 
Louisiana mentioned that under existing 
power, the Federal district judges in 
equity court can today appoint a referee 
in exceptional cases to protect the rights 
of litigants; is that correct? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would say that 
is correct. 

Mr. FOLEY. If a Federal judge to- 
day is possessed of such powers, is there 
any defect in the procedure today to 
protect a person under the 15th amend- 
ment from the exercise of his constitu- 
tional right to vote and _ protection 
against discrimination on the ground of 
color? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The only remedy 
which that person has is a remedy which 
makes it impossible for any relief to be 
granted where there are hundreds of 
people in townships, precincts, and par- 
ishes being deprived of the right to vote 
at this time without the pattern of dis- 
crimination which was found not only 
by the district court in Louisiana but by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to the substitute. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KASTENMEIER: 
On page 1, line 8 of the McCulloch substi- 
tute, before the word “In”, insert “(e)(1) 
(A)” and on page 1 of the McCulloch sub- 
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stitute strike out “that any person has been 
deprived” on line 9 and all that follows down 
through the last page of such substitute, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “that, 
under color of law or by State action, a 
voting registrar or other State or local offi- 
cial has deprived persons in any locality or 
area of registration, of the opportunity of 
registration, for elections because of their 
race or color, the Attorney General shall 
notify the President of the United States of 
such finding. 

“(B) Whenever the Commission on Civil 
Rights, acting under the duties imposed 
upon it by section 104(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 635, 42 U.S.C. 1975c 
(a)) or in the event of termination of the 
Commission such other agency or depart- 
ment as the President shall designate to 
perform the same function (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission) finds that, 
under color of law or by State action, a vot- 
ing registrar or other State or local official 
has deprived persons in any locality or area 
of registration of the opportunity of regis- 
tration, for election because of their race or 
color, the Commission shall notify the Presi- 
dent of the United States of such finding. 

“(2) Upon any notification of a finding 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, the President is authorized to estab- 
lish a Federal Enrollment Office in each 
registration district that includes the local- 
ity or area for which such finding has been 
made and to appoint one or more Federal 
Enrollment Officers for such district from 
among officers or employees of the United 
States who are qualified voters within such 
district. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that there is no further need for a 
Federal Enrollment Office, he shall abolish 
the Office for such registration district. An 
individual who is appointed a Federal En- 
rollment Officer shall perform the duties re- 
quired by the Act until such time as he is 
relieved of such duties by the President. 

“(3) The President may if in his judg- 
ment such action appears justified and suit- 
able delay the appointment of Federal En- 
rollment Officers in order to permit prompt 
and continuous good faith efforts by State 
and local officials to terminate in an affected 
area deprivation of the right to vote on ac- 
count of race or color. 

“(4) The Federal Enrollment Officer for 
any registration district shall accept enroll- 
ment applications from individuals living 
in localities or areas in such district as to 
which a finding has been rendered pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection. All 
such applicants whom he finds to meet the 
qualifications for voters under the laws of 
the State, wherein such district is situated, 
shall be enrolled by him as qualified to vote 
in all elections held in such district in like 
manner anc for like period as prescribed for 
Persons registered under State law, and shall 
receive from him certificates of enrollment. 
The Federal Enrollment Officer shall, from 
time to time, transmit to the proper State 
and local officials all information necessary 
to identify the persons who have been en- 
Tolled by him. Nothing contained herein 
shall be construed to authorize an Enroll- 
ment Officer to enroll any person who is not 
of the same race or color as the persons 
found pursuant to paragraph (1) of this 
subsection to have been deprived of registra- 
tion, or the opportunity of registration, for 
elections. Nothing contained in this sub- 
section shall be construed as impairing the 
right of any State or establish nondiscrim- 
inatory voting qualifications. 

“(5) Each qualified voter who is enrolled 
pursuant to paragraph (4) of this subsection 
shall have the right to vote, and. to have 
such vote counted, for candidates for elec- 
tive public office in elections held in his 
Tegistration district, and, in the case of a 
primary election, for persons seeking nomi- 
nation as candidates for elective public of- 
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fice, subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(6) of this subsection. 

“(6) Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall be construed to deny to appropriate 
State officials or other interested persons the 
right at the time of elections, to challenge 
the eligibility to vote of persons enrolled 
hereunder. Whenever such a challenge is 
made, however, the enrollee shall be per- 
mitted to cast his vote and have it counted, 
but it shall be preserved subject to a de- 
termination of the validity of the challenge 
in any appropriate action brought in the 
U.S. district court having jurisdiction over 
the registration district in which the chal- 
lenge is made. The Attorney General shall 
provide appropriate legal defense to any 
such enrollee whose eligibility to vote has 
been challenged in such proceedings. 

“(7) Federal enrollment officers shall as- 
certain that persons enrolled under this sub- 
section are afforded the right to vote and to 
have their votes fairly counted, and for this 
purpose the Federal Enrollment Officer is 
authorized to attend at any election held 
within his registration district to inspect the 
taking of the vote and the counting thereof. 
Should any person enrolled under this sub- 
section be denied the right to cast his vote 
or to have his vote counted, the Federal En- 
rollment Officer shall forthwith notify the 
Attorney General. 

“(8) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be enforceable by appropriate civil and 
equitable proceedings instituted in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States by the At- 
torney General, for or in the name of the 
United States. When necessary to assure 
persons enrolled under paragraph (4) of this 
subsection of the right to vote and to have 
their votes counted, the district court shall 
issue permanent or temporary injunctions or 
other orders directed to appropriate State 
or local voting officials, requiring them to 
permit persons enrolled under the provisions 
of this subsection to cast their votes and 
have them counted, subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (6) of this subsection. 

“(9) For the purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) The term ‘election’ means any gen- 
eral or special election held in any State for 
the purpose of electing any candidate to 
elective public office and any primary elec- 
tion held in any State for the purpose of 
selecting any candidate for elective public 
Office. 

“(B) The term ‘registration district’ means 
an area in a State corresponding with any 
of the districts established by State law from 
which the voters elect a Member of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

“(C) The terms ‘qualified voters’, ‘qualifi- 
eations for voters’, and ‘qualified to vote’ 
mean qualified according to the laws, cus- 
toms, or usages of the State, and shall not, 
in any event, imply qualifications more 
stringent than those used by voting regis- 
trars, or other State or local Officials, in 
qualifying other persons in the registration 
district not of the same race or color.” 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of my amendment, which 
is based on the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from the other body, Mr. 
HENNINGS on Friday last. Its full and 
exact text is printed on pages 5504-5505 
of the Recorp of March 14, where it was 
inserted by our colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. O’HaraAl who has 
worked long and hard on this proposal. 
Incidentally, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and a number of our other colleagues 
will seek recognition to discuss the 
amendment further. 

The amendment is based on the funda- 
mental proposition that Congress has the 
constitutional authority and political ob- 
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ligation to aid the courts and to work 
with the courts to guarantee equal rights 
to all our citizens regardless of race or 
color. We should not forget that this 
problem is not one which is primarily 
judicial, it is congressional. This is 
made clear by the enforcement article of 
the 15th amendment. 

Precisely what would my amendment 
do? Where a court or the Civil Rights 
Commission finds that people have been 
denied the right to register because of 
race or color, the President is notified. 
If he feels it necessary, he may appoint 
a Federal enrollment officer, from among 
Federal employees and officers already 
registered to vote in the affected local 
district. 

The President is not required to do so. 
He is permitted to delay so long as he 
feels local officials are making good faith 
efforts to eliminate the deprivation of 
voters’ rights. 

If an enrollment officer is appointed, 
applicants deprived of their voting rights 
because of race or color may go to the en- 
rollment officer and prove their qualifica- 
tions. Those who are qualified to vote 
under the laws of the State, he enrolls. 
They must be permitted to vote and to 
have their votes counted. 

The enrollment officer is authorized to 
inspect the polls and the counting of the 
votes to see that this is accomplished. 

Appropriate State and local officials 
are given an opportunity to challenge the 
right of the enrollees to vote, but in the 
meantime the enrollee has the right to 
make his vote. 

As compared to the referee bill, my 
amendment offers a more speedy and ef- 
fective remedy for those who have been 
deprived of their right to vote. At the 
same time, it avoids the serious constitu- 
tional probiems raised by the referee pro- 
posal. 

My proposal is more speedy in that it 
provides a dual trigger for setting into 
motion the processes necessary to es- 
tablish a voter’s rights. Registration and 
protection of a voter’s rights can begin 
immediately upon the President acting 
upon a finding either by a court or by the 
Civil Rights Commission that persons are 
being deprived of voting rights because 
of race or color. 

It eliminates several of the steps re- 
quired under the referee proposal. Un- 
der that proposal, the Attorney General 
must first be persuaded to bring an ac- 
tion in Federal court stating that an 
unregistered Negro was deprived of his 
right to vote because of race or color. 
The Attorney General must also request 
from the court that an additional find- 
ing be made showing that a pattern or 
practice of discrimination existed. After 
such adjudication was made there would 
still be room for judicial appeal through 
the court system. After this occurs, the 
Federal judge in his district could ap- 
point voting referees who would consider 
any other cases of discrimination of vot- 
ing. These hearings on the part of the 
Federal referee would be ex parte. Ex- 
ception could be taken to the finding of 
the referee, in which case the applicants 
might have to attend another hearing. 
If they succeeded there, they would 
again go to the local registration official 
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and make another attempt to register. 
Only after they had taken all these steps 
might they go to the polls, and even at 
that point, there is no assurance that 
they would be permitted to vote. 

The amendment which I offer elimi- 
nates several of these steps. Applicants 
of the same race or color as those found 
by the court or the Civil Rights Com- 
mission to have been denied the right 
to register or vote need only go to the 
enrollment officer. If they demonstrate 
their qualifications to his satisfaction, 
the fact of their qualification is commu- 
nicated to the local registration official. 
The prospective voters are then quali- 
fied to go to the polls and must be per- 
mitted to vote and to have their votes 
counted. 

By eliminating the extra steps, my 
amendment reduces the potential ex- 
posure of the prospective registrant to 
social, economic, and physical threats 
before he ever gets to the polls. My 
proposal also eliminates the opportunity 
for local officials through exceptions and 
appeals to delay, possibly for years, 
the effective protection of the voter’s 
rights. Further, it puts the burden of 
challenging a voter’s rights where it 
belongs—on those who would deny him 
the right to vote. This is in keeping 
with the current practice of the States 
requiring those who would challenge a 
voter to assume the burden of proof and 
to litigate the issues involved. 

My proposal avoids the constitutional 
questions involved in the referee pro- 
posal. It clearly assigns administrative 
functions to administrative officers, judi- 
cial functions to judicial officers, thus 
preserving their traditional roles under 
the Constitution. 

The referee proposal is to a large meas- 
ure a restatement of existing proce- 
dures of the Federal courts which are 
manifestly inadequate. At this very 
moment it is possible for the Attorney 
General to bring an action under the 
Civil Rights Act which is in the nature 
of a class action. It is perfectly per- 
missible and has been for years for the 
Federal court to appoint a ‘“‘special mas- 
ter’? who could carry out the functions 
which it is proposed to assign to the ref- 
eree. We are debating this issue today 
because of the manifest inadequacy of 
these procedures. It would represent the 
grossest kind of political cynicism for us 
to go through the motions of codifying 
these procedures, which, by their very 
nature, are slow and cumbersome. 

We who are sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution have an obligation to do some- 
thing more than that. I therefore ask 
my colleagues to give serious considera- 
tion to my amendment, which is the only 
proposal that promises speedy and effec- 
tive elimination of a tragic situation, in 
accordance with the philosophy of our 
Constitution. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
reasons for favoring the proposal for 
Federal enrollment officers in preference 
to the Federal referee plan submitted by 
Attorney General Rogers. 

Important among these considera- 
tions, apart from the cumbersomeness 
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and doubtful workability of the referee 
proposal to be discussed by other speak- 
ers, are the serious questions of consti- 
tutionality created by the chosen pro- 
cedures of the referee plan. 

These constitutional problems, which 
relate to the proper functions of the ju- 
diciary and to the requirements of proce- 
dural due process, can and should be 
avoided. 

The constitutional vice of the Rogers 
referee proposal begins in its assignment 
of the task of identification and regis- 
tration of qua)‘fied electors to an arm of 
the judiciary rather than to an agent of 
the administration where it properly 
belongs. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal courts, 
set forth in article III of the Constitu- 
tion, is limited to cases and controver- 
sies arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

The Congress cannot assign an ad- 
ministrative or ministerial function to 
the courts. This clearly follows from 
the grant of jurisdiction contained in 
article III, and was conceded by Deputy 
Attorney General Walsh before the Ju- 
diciary Committee when he admitted 
that registration of voters is not “ordi- 
narily regarded as a judicial function” — 
page 28 of voting rights hearings. 

Mr. Walsh then attempted to salvage 
the situation by contending that regis- 
tration becomes a judicial proceeding 
“when it is challenged and the judge has 


to decide between two. conflicting 
claims.” If this is so, what about un- 
challenged registrations? Will the 


Rogers’ provision for a perfunctory re- 
view by the judge of the referee’s deter- 
mination convert such registrations to 
judicial functions? I hope so, but I 
doubt it. 

But assuming that the referee pro- 
posal has succeeded in converting a 
ministerial function to a judicial func- 
tion, it has yet another hurdle to clear. 
The fifth amendment requires that ju- 
dicial proceedings provide procedural 
due process. 

Local election officials then must have 
the opportunity, at some stage, for con- 
frontation and cross-examination of wit- 
nesses and presentation of evidence. 

Such opportunity is not afforded them 
when applicants appear before the 
referee. 

Local election officials are permitted, 
however, to a limited extent to contest 
the referee’s findings at the time of re- 
view of his determinations by the judge. 

But at no stage of the proceedings are 
local election officials permitted to ex- 
plore the applicant’s literacy and under- 
standing of other subjects beyond the 
transcript of the referee proceedings, 
which local officials are not permitted 
to attend. Yet the literacy and under- 
standing of those seeking registration is 
often the very heart of the controversy. 

Mr. Chairman, the very least this Con- 
gress can do in the field of civil rights 
is to provide protection for the fran- 
chise—the most basic of requirements 
of a democratic society. This privilege 
must be secured by the enactment of 
safeguards which are at once effective 
and constitutionally permissible. 
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The Attorney General’s proposal for 
the establishment of Federal referees 
fully meets neither of these tests. 

The proposal of Senator HENNINGS 
embodied in this amendment does meet 
these tests. It provides for conduct of 
registration process by administrative 
officers, the manner in which registra- 
tion has always been handled in the 
United States. It provides for thorough 
judicial review of the enrollment officers 
determinations with all of the safe- 
guards of procedural due process. This 
review which is in no way limited or con- 
fined will take place, in the customary 
manner, after new registrants have been 
permitted to cast their ballot in the elec- 
tion contests. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore urge this 
Congress to face up to its responsibilities 
to our Negro citizens by protecting their 
right to vote in fact as well as in form 
by adopting the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, on 
September 22, 1862, the Emancipation 
Proclamation was issued by President 
Lincoln freeing all slaves, and there was 
great rejoicing all the way from the 
Delaware to the Rio Grande. It was 
apparent the issue that birthed the Civil 
War had been settled and at last the 
Negro race would claim its inherited 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

It is, indeed, a pity we do not have in 
this present-day world more men with 
the foresight and understanding of Mr. 
Lincoln. It is regrettable that our col- 
ored citizens today are not allowed to 
vote or permitted to go to schools of 
their choice. 

Mr. Chairman, for the past 2 weeks a 
nationwide spotlight has been focused 
on the Congress during its deliberation 
of civil rights bills in both the Senate 
and the House, and, I regret to say, little 
has been accomplished. Every attempt 
has been made to water down the orig- 
inal bills, and it looks as though ineffec- 
tive legislation which will do nothing for 
our colored citizens will be presented to 
the President. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1959, H.R. 8601, 
will have my full support merely because 
it is apparent it will be the only piece 
of legislation scheduled for a vote this 
session of the Congress; and unless the 
original provisions are restored, the true 
purpose of the act will be destroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 8601, as originally 
introduced, would provide a workable 
program and would forge another link 
in the chain of rights for the colored 
people. It would elevate them one step 
higher in their quest to become first- 
class citizens, entitled to all the privileges 
the majority of us enjoy today. 

Is it not a fact that we were all cre- 
ated equal in the sight of God? Are we 
not a Christian nation? Then let us not 
forget our duty to God and to our fellow 
man. Let us destroy bigotry and preju- 
dice and strengthen the framework of 
our society and our Constitution. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASEM. I yield. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
Michigan |Mr. O’HaraA] and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin | Mr. KASTENMEIER]. 
Of all the amendments that have been 
proposed on this very technical and com- 
plicated subject, this is one which, in my 
opinion, would be the most effective, 
which may be the very reason, perhaps, 
why some of the opponents of civil rights 
might not wish to vote for it. This 
amendment preserves the constitutional 
guarantees which are implied and, per- 
haps, inherent in the other amendments 
as to which, however, questions of con- 
stitutionality have been raised. But, 
this is an amendment which will be 
effective not only in protecting the rights 
of a person who is denied the right to 
vote, but also in protecting those States 
which feel their local power is being 
encroached upon. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.KASEM. Iyield. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the excellent statements of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin | Mr. KAsSTEN- 
MEIER]. 

The diligent and aggressive efforts of 
this outstanding Congressman have con- 
tributed greatly to our understanding of 
this civil rights legislation. I hope the 
proposal of my friend, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, is adopted. 

With his excellent discussion it be- 
comes eminently clear to me that here- 
in lies the best approach to securing 
voting rights for all American citizens. 

It is significant to note that no ques- 
tion of constitutionality has been raised 
to the Kastenmeier amendment. 

I wish to congratulate the gentleman 
from Michigan |Mr. O’Hara! as well, for 
his assistance in preparing this perfect- 
ing amendment. I hope that all Mem- 
bers will vote for this amendment. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that we should review for a moment 
the history of this legislation. The 
President sent to the Committee on the 
Judiciary an excellent bill, which con- 
tained a title III which vested in the At- 
torney General of the United States, 
the proper officer under the Constitu- 
tion, the right and the power to move 
to protect the right of American citi- 
zens who are being denied their right 
to vote. 

During our deliberations a message 
Was received from us by the President 
to the effect that this was a matter 
for education and persuasion, and no 
more effective cue could have been given 
to the party of Abraham Lincoln to join 
forces with Dixieland to defeat the most 
effective proposal yet offered to protect 
the right of our Negro citizens to vote. 
Title III vested in the Attorney General 
the power to act on the petition of a 
person who was being deprived of the 
right. When that was gone the bill was 
gutted. Now the administration comes 
back with a proposal, the so-called 
referee plan, sometimes called Rogers 
No. 2. I cannot for the life of me un- 
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derstand why our Representatives from 
the South opposed the referee plan, be- 
cause it would freeze into the Federal 
system the inequities that presently exist 
in the States. Here is a bill that would 
have a southern judge, under all of the 
southern pressures, appoint a southern 
referee to pass upon the problem that 
we have in the South. I am going to 
vote for it on the basis that it is better 
than nothing, although there is serious 
doubt in my mind if it is better than 
nothing. It may be better to keep a 
clean slate; we may sooner have some 
legislation to protect the rights. 

We have before us a most moderate 
and intelligent proposal to effect this 


legislation. The Republicans, it is very ~ 


obvious, are in control. The Democratic 
Party is split right down the middle on 
civil rights. What will be passed in this 
area will be what the Republicans want 
passed, and what will not be passed will 
be what the Republicans do not want 
passed. I appeal to our Republican col- 
leagues to do something of an effective 
nature, something beyond the anemic 
proposal that was inspired by an anemic 
administration on behalf of our Negro 
citizens in the South. 

Mr. Chairman, this speech is obviously 
for the purpose of fixing responsibility in 
this legislation. I think I have done 
that. I, therefore, yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, and 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the clamor for this ra- 
cial, sectional legislation comes from the 
North, the East, and the West. These 
areas have throughout the years dodged 
their responsibility to care for their pro- 
portionate share of the Negro population 
of this country. They have evaded their 
moral duty to take their fair share of 
the Negroes in this country and provide 
them with education, homes, and jobs. 
They have been slackers in the past in 
this respect. They are slackers now in 
this respect. 

They have been quick to point the fin- 
ger of criticism at our section of the 
country which has been carrying this 
burden—our own and theirs. All the 
while they have disavowed any respon- 
sibility on their own part. Their great- 
est contribution to the problem has been 
one of faultfinding. 

The people in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Nllinois, and Michigan are as segregation- 
minded as the people in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, or Louisiana, and they 
are far more hypocritical. 

During the general debate on yester- 
day there was a colloquy between the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS! and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FuLton]. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania disclaimed any unwilling- 
ness on his part to welcome Negro mi- 
gration from the South into the Pitts- 
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burgh area. I would not dispute that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania properly 
represented his own attitude in the 
matter. 

I do know, ' wever, that an Associated 
Press article on last October 29, date- 
lined from Philadelphia, contained this 
statement: 

Harold E. Stassen says that if he is elected 
mayor of Philadelphia he will stop an al- 
leged heavy migration flow of Negroes from 
the South to this city. 


The article quoted Stassen as making 
this statement in a campaign speech: 

The policies springing from this concept 
during the past years have already caused 
serious damage to all the people of our great 
city and if continued for the next 4 years, 
will lead to tragic results for all the people 
of both races in Philadelphia and adjacent 
counties. 


There was a former Governor of one 
of the Northern States, a man who also 
has held high office in the Federal Gov- 
ernment under Republican administra- 
tion, publicly advocating official action 
to prevent Negroes moving from the 
South into Philadelphia and adjacent 
counties. I shall ask permission at the 
proper time to insert the entire article 
in the REcorpD as a part of these remarks. 
The article appeared in the Greensboro, 
N.C., Daily News, Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 30, 1959, and is as follows: 
STASSEN PROMISES CURB ON NEGRO MIGRATION 

PHILADELPHIA, October 29.—Harold E. Stas- 
sen says that if he is elected mayor of Phila- 
delphia he will stop an alleged heavy migra- 
tion flow of Negroes from the South to 
this city. 

The Republican candidate said tonight 
Democratic Mayor Richardson Dilworth had 
declared “the only relief for southern poverty 
is northern migration.” 

Stassen, in a debate with Dilworth who 
is seeking reelection, said: 

“The policies springing from this concept 
during the past years have already caused 
serious damage to all the people of our great 
city and if continued for the next 4 years 
will lead to tragic results for all the people 
of both races in Philadelphia and adjacent 
counties.” 


Yet, if Stassen were a Member of the 
House or the Senate today, he would be 
here clamoring as loudly as possible for 
this civil rights legislation. This is what 
I mean when I say the people from the 
North, the East, and the West have evad- 
ed their responsibility and have failed in 
their moral duty to carry their share of 
this burden. 

This is not an isolated instance. Just 
1 year ago, in March 1959, in Detroit, 
Mich., white policemen were assigned to 
ride with Negro policemen in squad cars. 
The white policemen immediately started 
a Slowdown strike as a means of regis- 
tering their protest. These strikers 
against integration were policemen, pre- 
sumed law-abiding citizens, and indeed 
law enforcers. 

In 1956, the U.S. News & World Re- 
port quoted a Detroit Negro newspaper 
as saying: 

Detroit seems to be rapidly returning to 
its old pattern of a few years ago, when we 
lived from crisis to crisis. * * * In the last 
2 years there has been an unmistakable re- 
surgence in organized resistance to Negroes 
based upon color prejudice. 
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In the nearby city of Dearborn, Mich., 
the mayor boasted that no Negroes were 
permitted in that city. A newspaper re- 
porter quoted him as saying: 

They can’t get in here. We watch it. 
Every time we hear of a Negro moving in— 
for instance, we had one last year—We re- 
spond quicker than you do toa fire. That's 
generally known. It is known among the 
Negroes here. 


The reporter asked if the NAACP ever 
called upon him, and he was quoted as 
answering: 

No, we’d chase ’em to hell out of town. 


He was also quoted as saying: 

The politicians have made the race ques- 
tion a football. It's hot up here, but we've 
taken an open stand inourcommunity. De- 
troit hasn't done it; they’re in a helluva mess. 
We are for complete segregation, no ifs, ands, 
or buts about it. That is my position, and 
I tell the Negroes the same thing. 


In Ohio, the Executive Director of an 
organization known as the Council To 
Aid Migrant Workers in Cleveland wrote 
a letter to an Alabama Negro school 
teacher advising him to urge his pupils 
to stay in the South instead of coming 
North. He was reported as having said 
that: 

The exodus North of southern Negroes has 
hurt the battle of Negroes to obtain first- 
class citizenship. 


I do not know which member of the 
“holier than thou” Illinois delegation 
represents the city of Deerfield, Ill. But, 
within recent months the city of Deer- 
field has been taking some very definite 
and positive steps against immigration 
of Negroes and integrated housing. A 
residential subdivision developer let it 
be known that he was planning an inte- 
grated housing subdivision. Loud pro- 
tests were made by the Deerfield citizens. 
They went so far as to vote a bond is- 
sue to buy the tract of land from the 
developer and make a public park out of 
it. The developer objected to selling the 
tract, and the newspapers quoted the 
Deerfield people as responding to that 
with a statement that the land would be 
condemned under eminent domain pro- 
ceedings, would be purchased by the city 
and turned into a park. 

In another place in Illinois, a little 
town called Colp, the public school was 
ordered integrated, and the white peo- 
ple of the community boycotted the 
school and sent their children to all- 
white schools in neighboring towns. 
This was reported in the Wall Street 
Journal of October 15, 1958, which re- 
ported the incident with the following 
comment: 

Colp’s story points up the fact school in- 
tegration disputes are not limited to States 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is au- 
thority for the statement that 31 per- 
cent of all the elementary pupils in Chi- 
cago attend schools that are predomi- 
nantly of one race; that of 355 elemen- 
tary schools listed in the 1956 school di- 
rectory, 32 of them, or 9 percent, are 
mixed racially; 250 of them or 70 percent 
are predominately white—that is, con- 
taining 90 percent or more white pu- 
p.iic—that 73 of them or 21 percent are 
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predominately Negro—that is, 90 per- 
cent or more Negro pupils. They fur- 
ther state that the 14,673 Negro pupils 
in the 32 mixed schools constituted 12 
percent of the estimated total number— 
117,582—of Negro public elementary 
school pupils. The estimate further 
stated that 1,002, or less than 1 per- 
cent of the total Negro pupils, were in 
predominately white schools, and that 87 
percent of the Negro elementary school 
children were in predominately Negro 
schools in the spring of 1957. 

A very similar condition prevails in 
New York City. 

With reference to residential con- 
struction, in Levittown, Pa., not so long 
ago there were loud and noisy demon- 
strations for several days against a 
family of Negroes moving into that all- 
white area. The demonstrators went so 
far there as to attack a policeman who 
had been guarding the Negro family and 
knock him unconscious with a rock. 

We are all familiar with the story of 
the court in Ohio, which not so long ago, 
ordered a Negro woman and her large 
family of minor children returned to her 
home in Alabama, although she cried 
and protested she did not want to re- 
turn to Alabama but wanted to live in 
Ohio. While people in Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, and other northern and 
eastern jurisdictions are building walls 
around themselves and their towns to 
keep Negroes out, we have been and are 
now taking care of them in the South. 
In contrast to the North and other sec- 
tions of the country the South has lived 
with the racial problem for years, and 
knows how to deal with it. Just recently, 
Dr. John Hannah, Chairman of the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission, which 
was investigating housing in Atlanta, 
said: 

The Negro housing situation in Atlanta 
is better than in the North, and more prog- 
ress is being made to improve it. 


Dr. Hannah was quoted by the Atlanta 
Journal in April last year as saying, 
“There is very serious discrimination in 
housing” in his home State of Michigan. 
He stated, “What has been described 
here—in Atlanta—is definitely better 
than what we have in northern cities.” 

We are not only providing housing for 
Negroes in Atlanta and in Georgia and 
the South. We have been and are pro- 
viding them, almost wholly at the ex- 
pense of white people, first-class, excel- 
lent educational facilities. I live in De 
Kalb County, Ga., a county whose popu- 
lation now is about 240,000 people. It 
was 186,000 in 1950. In 1950 I re- 
quested the superintendent of county 
schools in my home county to give me 
figures from his school records regard- 
ing the number of Negro children in the 
county public school system and the cost 
of operating those schools, and by whom 
that cost was paid. These facts were 
that we had 2,042 Negro children in the 
county public school system; that the 
county spent $85.33 per pupil on white 
and colored alike—not including the 
State contribution—which amounted to 
$174,243.86, the county paid toward the 
education of these children. 

His information further showed that 
Negro property owners in DeKalb Coun- 
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ty paid school tax upon 1,348 parcels of 
real estate, total evaluation, $357,320, net 
evaluation after deducting the home- 
stead exemptions, $77,600. Negro prop- 
erty owners paid taxes upon 842 items 
of personal property, gross evaluation 
$79,500, net evaluation after homestead 
exemption, $50,750. The Negro proper- 
ty owners thus paid school tax upon 
$128,350 of taxable property. The total 
amount of school taxes paid by those 
property owning Negroes was $1,925.35. 
The county operated 4 Negro school 
buses to haul Negro school children to the 
county public schools at an expense of 
$2,000 each or a total expense for school 
buses of $8,000. So the total school 
taxes paid by the Negroes of DeKalb 
County into the county school system was 
actually not enough to pay the expenses 
of one school bus to haul their children to 
the schoolhouse. The $1,925.35 school 
tax paid by them would have provided 
less than $1 per pupil for the 2,042 Ne- 
gro children who attended the county 
public schools. 

Again in 1956 I asked the county 
school superintendent for the same in- 
formation. In that year, the State of 
Georgia paid $92.35 per pupil for operat- 
ing purposes and DeKalb County paid 
$51.70 per pupil, making a total of $144.05 
per pupil. Of the $51.70 county payment 
the Negro taxpayer paid $1.93 per pupil, 
the white taxpayer paid $49.77 per pupil. 
In a 6-year period the DeKalb County 
Board of Education spent $1,377,223.28 
rehousing Negro children and purchasing 
school equipment for them. That rep- 
resented $517.95 per Negro pupil in capi- 
tal outlay. In one day DeKalb County 
dedicated 13 new school buildings; 8 of 
them were for white children and 5 were 
for Negro children. At this time all the 
Negro children in our county are in new 
school classrooms. All Negro schools 
meet full standards for accreditation; in 
a check recently made I was advised 
that 17 percent of the Negro teachers 
hold master’s degrees, 75 percent hold 
A.B. or B.S. degrees, and only 8 percent 
of them had less than 4 years of college. 
No Negro teacher with less than a BS. 
degree has been employed in the last 6 
years. 

The city of Atlanta is in my congres- 
sional district. I just yesterday obtained 
from the assistant deputy vice chairman 
of the Fulton County Board of Tax As- 
sessors information as to the cost of 
educating Negro children there. In 1959 
white property owners in Fulton County 
paid for school taxes $16,131,763. Negro 
property owners paid $769,422 school 
taxes. Of these school taxes, the white 
property owners paid 95.45 percent and 
the Negro property owners paid 4.05 per- 
cent. In the city of Atlanta schools in 
1958 there were 61,137 white pupils and 
37,951 Negro pupils. In 1959 there were 
61,412 white pupils and 40,625 Negro 
pupils. These figures show you how we 
are successfully, efficiently, and uncom- 
plainingly carrying the burden of caring 
for the Negroes in the South—carrying 
not only our part of the burden, but the 
part which should be carried by those 
people in Michigan, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio who are building walls 
to keep the Negroes out and who are 
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sending them back South after they have 
traveled from the South to this so-called 
promised land in the North. 

So far as voting is concerned, I want 
to give you some figures on that. On 
Saturday, March 12, the registration 
books were closed for our next Demo- 
cratic Party primary. At the time of 
closing there were 102,997 white persons 
registered in Fulton County and 33,284 
Negroes registered. In proportion to the 
number of white residents and Negro 
residents in Fulton County, this is a very 
favorable showing of registered voters 
for Negro citizens. No obstacles are 
placed in the way of Negroes register- 
ing in my congressional district. They 
register as freely as white persons, and 
they vote the same way. 

I give you these figures, which are sub- 
ject to check by anyone who wishes to 
check them, and they demonstrate that 
there is no need for Federal legislation 
to protect the Negroes in my district in 
the area of education, housing, or voting. 
We are doing a far better job than the 
meddlers and the busybodies in the other 
areas of the country who have been 
shirking their own responsibility in this 
respect, and we are doing it with far less 
friction and ill feeling. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words, and I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for an additional 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make this observation 
apropos of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Georgia and in fairness to the 
people of the great city of Philadelphia, 
I think that the record should show 
that Mr. Stassen went down to the worst 
political defeat in the entire history of 
that city. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, the 
very distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia |Mr. SmitH], my good friend, re- 
marked yesterday that the gentleman 
from California was able to note a booby- 
trap when he saw one. I would just like 
to say today I have to bow my head in 
acknowledgement to the gentleman from 
Virginia because I think he, too, has 
taught me something about boobytraps. 

Mr. Chairman, the rule under which 
this bill is being considered was osten- 
sibly, to most of us, supposed to be an 
open rule. It was a rule which covered 
a good many subjects. By specific pro- 
vision it was open to a voting rights rule, 
but we discovered somewhat to our dis- 
may slightly later that other subject 
matters which had been included in the 
President's recommendation to this body 
on civil rights were not to be a part of 
this bill and in spite of the fact that the 
bill's title specifically says that it is to 
be for the protection of constitutional 
rights, we have found out that under the 
tule before us these were not germane to 
the bill. So, I hope that my colleagues 
and the rest of us will learn too, that a 
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boobytrap must be looked at very care- 
fully and we will look at all rules with 
the greatest of care in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise particularly in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin because I feel 
that it overcomes some of the deficiencies 
of the proposal offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH]. I am not, 
of course, going to vote against the pro- 
vision offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio if we should fail in this effort be- 
cause, as has been said, half a loaf may 
be better than no loaf. However, it cer- 
tainly is the duty of every Member of 
this body to try to improve and better 
the legislation before us. And, there can 
be no question that in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, which is largely the Hennings 
amendment proposed by a Member of 
the other body, for the first time we defi- 
nitely do have the executive branch do- 
ing the job that it ought to do, and not 
leave it entirely to the judiciary. I think 
also that there can be no question that 
it eliminates a long harassment which 
would have to be faced by any voter un- 
der the McCulloch bill who took advan- 
tage of it to try to protect his own indi- 
vidual rights. If I may also say, it 
seems to me that one of the things that it 
does is very clearly to bring to all of 
these voters initially the protection 
which is needed and not to try to spell it 
out piecemeal, as I am afraid the even- 
tual record will show will be required 
under the substitute proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

On top of that I think also that we 
must recognize that the individual mov- 
ing under the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio is going to be sub- 
ject to that economic harassment which 
has been the bane of the existence of 
so much of the effort of individual Ne- 
groes in the South to obtain their full 
civil rights stature. I am only sorry that 
we have not been able to devise a bet- 
ter way under the administration plan 
that is now offered. 

I would also say to my good friend, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wiis], that I think he will find in our 
proposal some of the answers to the con- 
stitutional questions that he raised be- 
fore, because we do, what I was trying 
to say a bit earlier, specifically say that 
these findings must be made toward 
specifically the prevention of registra- 
tion because of race or color, and if the 
various acts which are used tend toward 
that specific thing, then they will be 
acted upon by the President or they will 
be acted upon by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission as is suggested in this part of 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Where does that lan- 
guage occur? Unfortunately I cannot 
put my finger on it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will try to dig 
it out, and if I do not do it in my time, 
I will ask for a few minutes later to read 
it to you. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, may I simply 
say that sometimes we are told, as we 
were a few minutes ago, that it is just 
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the North or the East or the West that 
is interested in bringing civil rights to 
all American citizens. So, I would like 
to read you these words: 

Whatever the laws may say, however lofty 
may be their sentiments, a man without 
a vote is a man without protection. He 
is virtually helpless, dependent upon the 
charitable impulses of others. But, a man 
with a vote immediately acquires status as 
every one of my colleagues is well aware. 

He has his destiny in his own hands and 
he can do far more to help himself than 
others can do to help him. A man with a 
vote also does something else. He strength- 
ens the unity of America. 


Those words are the words of a 
gentleman from Texas. Those words, I 
believe, are patriotic words. And in 
supporting this bill and particularly the 
provision of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin I join with those words. This is 
not a sectional matter. It is a matter 
for our country that all citizens every- 
where may have the right to vote. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman said, 
if I understood him, that he would sup- 
port the McCulloch substitute. As I 
said before, I am supporting the Mc- 
Culloch substitute. I should like to say 
to the gentleman that he might find 
himself in a parliamentary situation 
here where he may not have anything 
when we get through. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think, if the 
amendment which we are supporting is 
adopted, we would have that to support, 
and I presume then, if we had that, the 
gentleman from Indiana would support 
that, tco, in order to get an effective 
bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to say to the 
gentleman very honestly that I have not 
had an opportunity to examine it and I 
would not commit myself to support it. 
It has just been brought in here. The 
gentleman said that somebody on the 


other side introduced the bill. No one 
has had a chance to look at it. I have 
not had a chance to look at it. It seems 


to provide for Federal registrars and 
about that there has been great concern. 
So I would not want the gentleman to 
put me in the position of committing my- 
self to vote for this. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
putting me in that position, to vote for 
his amendment; the latest one only 
came out this morning. So I do not 
think he has the right to criticize me on 
those grounds. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman 
will yield further, he volunteered the 
statement that he would support the 
McCulloch substitute. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Only if the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is defeated. But I would cer- 
tainly hate to believe that the gentle- 
man or anybody on his side would not 
fail to support the bill if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is adopted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that those who 
favor the Kastenmeier proposal will, if 
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their amendment fails, vote for the Mc- 
Culloch substitute. Procrastination and 
harassment will undoubtedly accom- 
pany any proposal. As to which pro- 
posal is the better one is quite de- 
batable. I do hope, however, that those 
who favor the Hennings proposal, as I 
indicated before, will cast their vote for 
the McCulloch substitute in the event 
the Hennings proposal fails. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the proposal of- 
ered by my colleague on the Judiciary 
Committee, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KaSTENMEIER]. If he has 
not already said so in his remarks I 
think it has been said by others that 
this is the voting registrars bill. While 
I do not like the word “carpetbagger,” 
if there is any legislation before the 
Congress which would provide for car- 
petbaggers, this is the one that would 
do it. 

I have the proposal before me and, in 
effect, it would either give permanent 
life to the Civil Rights Commission or 
would authorize the President to name a 
new agency or commission which would 
have permanent status. 

Furthermore, each of the people who 
would be charged with seeing that people 
who in the past had been denied the 
right to vote by reason of race or color 
would have relief from people appointed 
by the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment. I am sure that every lawyer 
in this Committee well knows that the 
judiciary keeps a strong watch over its 
appointees and few, if any of them, go 


far astray. Why should registrars be 
Federal employees? What is to fear 
from court referees? 


The proposal by my distinguished col- 
league would not be nearly as effective 
and would have few of the safeguards 
provided by the substitute which I of- 
fered on yesterday. I hope the proposal 
is rejected. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to take 
about as much time as my influence will 
be felt here today. 

We are witnessing the gambling for 
the raiment of the crucified body of the 
South. These fellows on my left and on 
my right have decided they have the 
votes. What do they care about the Con- 
stitution? They have the votes. Itisa 
cheap and hypocritical bid for the votes 
to the left and for the Negro votes of the 
vastly populated areas of the East, the 
Far West, and the Mid-northwest. 

But let me remind some of these peo- 
ple who are shedding crocodile tears 
about discrimination of this: You re- 
member how the subcommittee was con- 
vened to write the original heart of this 
bill. The only southerner on that com- 
mittee came out of southern New Jersey. 
Out of the nine members on the Judi- 
ciary Committee from the South not one 
was selected from south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. Out of the two Republicans 
on that committee from the South not 
one was selected. The only qualification 
anybody needed to serve on that sub- 
committee was to come from north of 
the Mason-Dixon line. They have 
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unanimity in mind and body from the 
cradle to the grave. They are against 
us. They did not want any of us. That 
subcommittee could have passed any bill 
from the suspending of the writ of 
habeas corpus to the quartering of sol- 
diers in every congressional district in 
the South if it cost a billion dollars a 
soldier. 

The votes were what they were inter- 
ested in, not the right of a southern 
Negro to vote but the right to get his 
vote in the North, have it counted, and 
get elected in this election here. That 
is all there is to it. But let me remind 
you that you may wake up, some of you 
from the other areas, and find yourselves 
in the minority some of these days. You 
are hanging and trying in absentia the 
Democratic Party as we know it. One 
of these days, to the glee of these people 
on my left, you may find yourselves in 
the minority. I would not shed any 
crocodile tears because we in the South 
would be in the position of holding the 
balance of power. We have the brains, 
do not misunderstand me, we just do not 
have the votes, and brains are not worth 
anything in this Congress if you do not 
have the votes to back them up. I see 
that here today. When the vote comes 
I will be like the rest of you, only there 
will not be enough of me but there will 
be of you. 

Mr. Chairman, the _ distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, in 
his frantic effort to saddle the South 
with this monstrous so-called civil 
rights bill, demonstrated his feelings for 
the people of the South when he re- 
ferred to us on Sunday as cattle. This 
is somewhat surprising, Mr. Chairman, 
that the able gentleman from New York 
would stoop to invective in his headlong 
program to write legislation demanded 
by the NAACP and other leftwing or- 
ganizations. When one has a case, he 
does not have to resort to diatribe and 
insults by labeling his opponents as ani- 
mals. Everybody knows that those who 
wrote the so-called civil rights bill had 
no interest other than political gain. 
This is a political bill and nothing else. 
The civil rights bill actually is designed 
to protect all the rights of the sponsors 
to reelection and the only voting rights 
its sponsors really want to protect are 
their own rights to enough votes to get 
reelected. 

This recurs in every election year just 
as positively as the night follows the 
day. When it was not civil rights bills 
that the gentleman from New York 
sponsored in years gone by, it was anti- 
poll tax, antilynching, and everything 
against the South generally or specifi- 
cally. This has become a contest be- 
tween the so-called Democrats of the 
North and the Republicans to see who 
can go to the conventions in July to win 
the political contest of the NAACP. The 
chairman has talked about discrimina- 
tion against the rights of others to vote, 
work, and so on, and so on, and so on. 
He understands discrimination well. 
When he appointed a subcommittee to 
handle this matter, he selected not one 
southerner despite the fact that we have 
two Republicans on that committee from 
the South and nine Democrats. To be 
sure, every southerner on the committee 
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cannot be unfair, unreasonable. The 
southern side of this coin was never 
looked at in the Celler subcommittee on 
civil rights. On this committee we have 
CuELF of Kentucky, WILLIs of Louisiana, 
Forrester of Georgia, Brooks of Texas, 
Tuck of Virginia, AsHMORE of South 
Carolina, Downy of Texas, WHITENER of 
North Carolina, and Loser of Tennessee. 
Not one of these gentlemen served on 
the Celler subcommittee this year or in 
1957 when the original so-called civil 
rights bill was considered. The chair- 
man was certain that there was no dif- 
ference of opinion in this committee as 
to what kind of antisouthern bill would 
come to the attention of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. He did not want the 
record cluttered up with disagreement. 
Unanimity was there from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Mr. Chairman, that committee could 
have reported out any kind of bill it 
pleased from the suspension of habeas 
corpus to the occupation of every State 
south of the Mason-Dixon line with the 
U.S. Army. This type of leadership, Mr, 
Chairman, is doing more harm to our 
national welfare and unanimity than any 
imaginable thing could do. It is de- 
stroying the Democratic Party and de- 
stroying our way of life. This is Hitler- 
ism in reverse. Adolf Hitler said: 

All effective propaganda has to limit itself 
only to a very few points and to use them 
like slogans until even the very last man is 
able to imagine what is intended by such a 
word. 


The pattern is the same—perpetuate 
the big lie and use it over and over and 
over again. Such is the lie about denial 
of the right of people to vote only in the 
South and the ridiculous expression 
first-class citizens and referring to the 
colored people as second-class citizens 
in the South. I say to you a first-class 
citizen is not born by legislation. A 
first-class citizen is one who earns this 
reputation. This was created by the 
NAACP. They deliberately want to 
confuse citizenship with social privilege. 
In his book, ‘“‘The Case for the South,” 
William D. Workman, Jr., of South Caro- 
lina, makes this very compelling obser- 
vation: 

Citizenship is a conditional, not an abso- 
lute, right. It comes unasked as a blessing 
to those fortunate enough to be born in the 
United States, and to certain others under 
varying conditions, so there is no real credit 
attached to becoming or being an American 
citizen. It generally stems from the accident 
of birth. But even so, the right of citizen- 
ship can be forfeited, or abridged, by mis- 
conduct in any of a number of ways, and 
therein may lie some basis for distinction 
between “first-class” and “second-class” 
citizens. 

First-class citizenship demands more than 
the simple payment of taxes and the render- 
ing of obligatory military or civil service as 
the need arises. It demands a fulfillment of 
society's unwritten as well as its written re- 
sponsibilities. It involves a civic conscious- 
ness which contributes to community wel- 
fare, a code of personal and family conduct 
which meets the standard of decency and 
self-respect, and a willingness to participate 
in as well as partake of the benefits of the 
social organization. 


Where on earth has a colored person 
been accorded more first-class citizen- 
ship than in Washington, D.C.? What 
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do the statistics prove as to the manner 
and way he is conducting himself as a 
first-class citizen? What do the records 
show in crime of every category known 
to man? What do the records show on 
the integrated schools in the District of 
Columbia? I say to you Mr. Chairman, 
legislation will not change this animus 
in the minds of those who are not pre- 
pared for this so-called first class legis- 
lated citizenship. 

A few years ago a distinguished jurist 
from Philadelphia by the name of Her- 
pert E. Millen, a one-time official of the 
NAACP, spoke in my city of Charleston, 
S.C. He said: 

My people contribute all out of proportion 
to their numerical ratio to the crime sta- 
tistics of Philadelphia. Some 90 percent of 
the assault and battery cases are Negroes. 
If I receive 42 or 43 cases of unwed mothers 
in the 12- to 14-year bracket, usually 39 
or 40 of them are Negroes. Is this because 
we have lost our sense of moral standards? 
Are these children naturally immoral? I 
think not. It is due to a lack of attention 
by the parents. 


Compare the Negro with the Japanese- 
American. To again quote from Mr. 
Workman's book: 

Japanese Americans, it is found, want to 
solve their problems in their own way— 
through hard work, education and high 
moral standards, more than by court action 
or publicity. Already their educational 
median is higher than that of Los Angeles 
County as a whole, and their income is con- 
siderably above that of the other minorities. 
As a result, many Anglo whites of Los 
Angeles voice a growing respect for Japanese- 
Americans—respect that means growing ac- 
ceptance. And Mexican-Americans are heard 
to cite the Japanese-American community as 
an example that their own people should 
emulate. 


Who demonstrated more love of Amer- 
ica and pride in their citizenship in the 
battle for Italy in World War II? The 
92d Division, which was all colored, or 
the Nisei Division, which was all Japa- 
nese? Never in the annals of American 
military history has a greater debacle 
occurred than did with the 92d Division. 
Never in the annals of military history 
was greater valor and heroism shown 
than by the Japanese-American Division, 
known as the Division of the Purple 
Heart or the “Go for Broke” Division, 
with more casualties per capita than any 
division we had in that last great con- 
flict. From those ranks we have today 
& Member of this body. What do you 
think goes on in his mind when he hears 
of this talk about first-class citizen, and 
priority in everything, and legislation on 
this floor on prior consideration in Gov- 
ernment jobs, and now, under the guise 
of so-called right to vote, a monstrous 
proposal such as this before us at this 
very moment? It is a sad commentary 
on what has happened to America. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no such thing 
a aright to vote. It is a right to qualify 
and have one’s vote counted. This has 
happened in my State ever since I was 
born. We do not have discrimination 
against a person and his right to vote in 
my State. We do not have discrimina- 
tion against opportunity in my State. 
Unlike New York, New Jersey, aiid New 
England, we hire more colored teachers 
than that entire area combined. The 
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speaker of the House of Representatives 
of South Carolina is a Jew and he has 
held this job longer than anybody in the 
history of our State. Anybody who 
wants to be a good citizen can get ahead 
in my State. We are the last bastion of 
States rights and States sovereignty. 
We are the last bulwark against 
centralized government. When we are 
gone the Democratic Party is gone and 
the hope for a Democratic Congress and 
a Democratic President. In this election 
year the other side of the coin which we 
are considering today is, “Where will the 
South be in 1960?" The Democrats of 
the North could well wake up and find 
themselves a minority party in the next 
Congress and in the next election. We 
just do not plan to take your insults any 
longer from a position of defense. From 
now on, we plan to give you a dose of 
your own medicine and see how well 
those who have been giving this pre- 
scription of arsenic can stand a similar 
dose of hemlock. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Kastenmeier proposal end in 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DINGELL. 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Kastenmeier proposal end in 25 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] for 3 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. I would point out 
to my colleagues certain of the defects 
which are inherent in the proposal of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
McCuLLocH]. 

I would first point out that the debate 
here today has shown rather conclusively 
that the provisions of rule 53(b) for the 
appointment of referees or special mas- 
ters, make available this kind of remedy 
in the extraordinary situation where 
large numbers of citizens are deprived of 
the right to vote because of race or color. 

In effect we are doing by statute what 
can already be done under the Federal 
rules. 

But, I would point out, that if after 
all this work, and if after all of the dif- 
ficulty of bringing a proposal to the floor 
of the Congress for a vote to authorize 
citizens to exercise the prerogatives and 
the rights guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution, we were to pass anything 
less than a good bill and if the future 
were to reveal that we had passed less 
than a good bill, then this Congress 
would be subject to the most justifiable 
and proper and harsh criticism. Let me 
point out the provisions of the McCul- 
loch amendment permit opportunity to 
delay a citizen in the securing of his 
right to vote for upwards of 6 years. I 
make that statement advisedly—a delay 
of 6 years or more may well not be un- 
usual, 


I object, Mr. Chair- 
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First of all, the individual must seek 
to register. This will require time and 
involve harassment, pressure, intimida- 
tion, and difficulty of social, political, 
and economic nature. 

Then the applicant must seek his re- 
lief and go, first, to the Federal court. 
There may then be an appeal right on 
up to the Supreme Court. That would 
take a period of, perhaps, 3 years or 
more. The matter then goes back down 
for determination and procedure before 
the special master or referee. Again 
there is a long period of delay, perhaps, 
a year with opportunities again for more 
appeals and, perhaps, all the way up to 
the Supreme Court. 

Note that the strong structures against 
the citizen continue and compound at 
each step and increase with the delay. 
After this has taken place, the citizen 
finds that he must then go and again 
seek to register. That involves more 
delay; and again considerable opportu- 
nity for harassment, embarassment, and 
danger. We are literally imposing upon 
the voting applicant the duty, Mr. Chair- 
man, to run the gauntlet of opprobrium 
and of political, economic and social 
pressure in the community in which he 
seeks to vote for a long time and with 
little hope of immediate relief. 

Mr. Chairman, last of all, after this 
whole proceeding has taken place, there 
is again the possibility of a judicial re- 
view. No one knows how many of na- 
tional elections will pass before the citi- 
zen gets to vote, if ever. I would point 
out that the proposal offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KastTEN- 
MEIER] avoids and obviates all these dif- 
ficulties. It postpones, as is done under 
present law in almost every State, the 
judicial review of any portion of the 
proceedings until after the election is 
concluded, but a complete and full re- 
view of the matter then takes place. The 
citizen may have his vote counted sub- 
ject to a full review and subject to every 
legitimate and proper challenge and to 
all requirements of substantive and pro- 
cedural due process. 

I would point out that there are no 
constitutional objections in the Kasten- 
meier proposal of the type that have been 
raised against the McCulloch amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
|My. MoorRHEAD]}. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

I do so because it goes directly to the 
core of what is needed in a meaningful 
civil rights bill. 

To be blunt spoken, I mean a civil 
rights bill with guts in it—guts to open 
voting booths to the millions of Negroes 
to whom these voting booths have been 
effectively closed for years. 

The right of all citizens to cast a mean- 
ingful vote is the cornerstone of a demo- 
cratic government. Securing this right 
for millions who are now denied it is 
what this civil rights bill is all about. 

Citizens without the right to vote are 
citizens without protection, citizens de- 
pendent upon the benevolence of a dicta- 
tor or autocratic majority. 
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To some extent, they are citizens in 
name only. 

In 1776 the American colonists de- 
clared their independence because, 
among other things, they did not have 
the right to vote. “Taxation without 
representation” was the way they ex- 
pressed the grievance. And in declar- 
ing their independence, the colonists 
gave the world a new concept of civil 
rights when they declared ‘“‘all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” 

A large part of our development as a 
Constitutional Republic since then, how- 
ever, has been devoted to the struggle 
to close the gap between the lofty dec- 
laration of principle and the lower plat- 
eau of civil rights in actual practice. 

For example, 80 years after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Lincoln was 
to write to his friend Joshua Speed, 

As a Nation, we began by declaring “all 
men are created equal.” We now practically 
read it “all men are created equal, except 
Negroes.” When the know-nothings get 
control, it will read ‘all men are created 
equal, except Negroes, and foreigners, and 
Catholics.” When it comes to this I should 
prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretence of loving liberty— 
to Russia, for instance, where despotism can 
be taken pure, and without the base alioy of 
hypocracy. 


Despite the eerie, prophetic quality 
about Lincoln’s words of the 1850’s when 
read in today’s world, we have, on bal- 
ance in our history, been going forward 
in civil rights. Although sometimes we 
appear to take three steps forward only 
to fall back two. 

The distance between the lofty heights 
of asserted principle and the lower level 
of civil rights in practice has been 
shortened a step at a time and each step 
stands out as a noteworthy plateau. 

The 14th or due process of law 
amendment ratified in 1868. The 
15th amendment ratified in 1870 affirm- 
ing the Negro’s right to vote and giving 
Congress the power to enforce and pro- 
tect this right were milestone advances. 

As the Supreme Court said in 1879 (Ex 
parte Virginia (100 U.S. 339, 334)): 

One great purpose of these amendments 
Was to raise the colored race from that con- 
dition of inferiority and servitude in which 
most of them had previously stood into per- 
fect equality of civil rights with all other 
persons within the jurisdiction of the States. 


Legalistic devices, economic pressures, 
and even threats of violence, however, 
have made a mockery of the lofty ideals 
of the 15th amendment. The idealism 
which Lincoln brought to his country 
and to his party died shortly after his 
death. 

We had to wait 80 years for the next 
step forward in civil rights for the Negro. 
This came when a Democratic Congress 
enacted the civil rights bill of 1957. 
There were many at the time who 
thought this bill a mild, inconsequential 
statute, but it gave us the Civil Rights 
Commission which is largely responsible 
for the seriousness of our debate today. 

For civil rights legislation in 1960 was 
again expected to be bland indeed until 
the Civil Rights Commission’s proposal 
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for voting registrars concept caught fire 
in the minds of liberals across the 
country. 

Since then we have had the Attorney 
General’s proposal for court-appointed 
referees. Now we debate whether to ac- 
cept one or the other or any number of 
compromises embodying some of the 
points of each approach. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make it abun- 
dantly clear that if the choice is between 
the referee plan or no plan, Iam strongly 
in favor of the referee plan. 

However, I very strongly support sub- 
stituting the proposal of Senator HEn- 
NINGS which combines the best of the 
referee plan and the registrar plan. 

I do so because I want to be sure that 
the American Negro receives from this 
legislation not only the right to go to the 
courts but, more directly, the right to go 
to the voting booths. 

I have doubts that the referee plan 
will fully accomplish the objectives of 
the proponents of civil rights. 

First, this plan probably could be put 
into effect under present law—under the 
provisions of section 1971 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 and rule 53 of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. Thus, 
the referee plan is not the bold, imagina- 
tive step which is needed. 

Second, the referee plan, with its re- 
liance upon the judicial system, is better 
suited to bring the vote to individuals or 
isolated groups rather than to reverse 
the situation of the mass disenfranchise- 
ment which is so evident in many of our 
States. As a lawyer, I know that judi- 
cial proceedings inevitably lead to delay. 
Our already overburdened Federal courts 
will be swamped if the plan is used by 
large numbers of disenfranchised voters. 

Third, the Attorney General’s amend- 
ments to his original plan which are 
designed to prevent delay by providing 
for ex parte hearings may very well 
prove to be unconstitutional. 

Fourth, the referee plan shields the 
executive branch of the Government 
from any responsibility for providing 
voting opportunities. For many years 
all three branches of Government 
avoided responsibility in the explosive 
field of civil rights. In 1954 the judicial 
branch took action in the school de- 
segregation case. In 1957 the Congress 
took action by enacting the first Civil 
Rights Act. 

With the possible exception of the 
tardy and awkward handling of mat- 
ters in Little Rock, the executive branch 
has avoided even the responsibility of 
making a moral pronouncement upon 
the issue. 

The registrar plan, or the enrollment 
officer plan, as Senator HENNINGS has 
modified it, brings all three branches of 
Government into the civil rights field. 

As stated by Prof. Paul Freund of the 
Harvard Law School in a memorandum 
to Senator KENNEDY published on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960: 

The Commission plan brings the President 
into the process of safeguarding the right 
to vote. The justice plan seems designed to 
shield the President from any such partici- 
pation. As a corollary, the justice plan im- 
poses on the Federal courts still further 
responsibilities. There is reason to believe 
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that the Federal judges have been shoulder- 
ing more than their fair share of responsi- 
bility in this general area and that in al] 
fairness the executive branch should lend 
its weight to the discharge of this national 
responsibility. 


I fully realize, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are many other members in both 
parties with a devotion to the fullest ap- 
plication of constitutional rights who 
favor the referee plan, and, despite my 
doubts, I recognize that it is a definite 
step forward. 

I assure them that if the amendment 
to add the registrar plan is defeated I 
will vote for any one of these plans or 
any new compromise which will really 
effectuate the Negro’s opportunity to 
register and vote. A provision opening 
the voting booths to millions of Ameri- 
can Negroes to whom those voting 
booths are now closed constitutes the 
real guts of this civil rights bill. That 
is what the civil rights debate is all 
about. 

This objective must not be wrecked by 
political partisanship. This objective 
is more important than the label ap- 
plied to the proposal finally adopted. 
For we are now writing a vitally impor- 
tant chapter in our history of constitu- 
tional rights. 

Let us write it well and overwhelm- 
ingly in the interest of all citizens and 
for our own respect and standing in the 
eyes of the rest of this country and the 
world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY | is recognized. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, because 
I have serious reservations as to whether 
the referee plan advanced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH]! is the best means of achieving 
the goal which we have in common, that 
of bringing the right to vote to millions 
of American Negroes who are presently 
disfranchised. I say this because I am 
convinced that the referee plan is not 
only unworkable but because I fear it is 
unconstitutional as well. It has been 
said, Mr. Chairman, that the referee 
proposal is the least efficient, least 
speedy, least appealing, and the least 
systematic remedy that legal ingenuity 
could devise. Unfortunately, this state- 
ment may be true. 

Consider the fact that in each in- 
stance where a referee is to be appointed 
a court would first have to find a pattern 
or practice of racial disfranchisement 
and that such finding could only be 
made after a trial in each case and after 
appeal to courts of appeal and to the 
Supreme Court. 

What this means is that under the ref- 
eree plan it is doubtful if there would be 
actual appointment of referees until 
some time after the 1962 elections. But 
the delay will not end here, Under the 
McCulloch proposal judicial referees do 
not pass on the voting qualifications of 
the Negro applicants, but instead refer 
the matter to the district court. This 
court must hear evidence and make find- 
ings and issue decrees, again with the 
possibility, if not certainty, of appeals in 
each individual case. 
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The amendment before us, Mr. Chair- 
man, would correct not only the unwork- 
ability defect of the McCulloch proposal 
put the constitutional defect as well. 
It has been pointed out that one dif- 
ference between the first Attorney Gen- 
eral proposal offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay], and the 
second, offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. McCuLtocH] is that a District 
Court under the McCulloch proposal is 
directed upon request by the Attorney 
General to make a finding with regard 
to the existence of a pattern or practice 
of disfranchisement. 

Since such a finding is unnecessary 
and superfluous in order for the court 
to decide the case before it, there is every 
reason to suppose that this requirement 
runs counter to article III of the Con- 
stitution, which has been interpreted for 
more than 100 years to mean that Con- 
gress may not impose on courts an obli- 
gation to make a finding except where 
it relates directly to the case at hand. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin eliminates this 
constitutional stumbling block by elim- 
inating any judicial finding of a ‘“‘prac- 
tice or pattern’ of disfranchisement by 
reason of race or color. It also elimi- 
nates the ex parte proceedings under 
the referee plan—thus skirting the seri- 
ous due process pitfall about which we 
have heard so much. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge adoption of the amendment before 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the floor at this time in an effort to 
conciliate and make everybody happy, 
if I can. I suggest that the bill be 
amended to provide for referees, for 
registrars, and for enrollment Officers. 
Apparently these people can be political 
employees; they can be anything. I see 
no qualifications for them in any of 
these bills. Why not just throw them all 
in and make everybody happy; give ev- 
erybody what they want? And why 
not build a lot of new Federal court- 
houses over the country to take care of 
this bureaucracy? Is there any reason 
why everybody should not be made 
happy? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. I yield, if the gentleman 
can shed any light. Can the gentleman 
tell us anything about the qualifications 
of the unlimited number of people he 
wants to employ? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. The plan pro- 
Vides that these shall be Federal em- 
Ployees or officers. They are not po- 
litical. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes; but what are their 
qualifications for these jobs? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. That they be 
registered to vote in the district af- 
fected. 

Mr. GROSS. What are they going to 
be paid? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. They are al- 
Teady employees or officers of the Gov- 
ernment under salary. 

Mr.GROSS. They are what? 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. They are al- 
ready officers or employees of the Fed- 
eral Government under salary. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that so? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. There is no 
additional compensation involved. 

Mr. GROSS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. There is no ad- 
ditional compensation involved. 

Mr. GROSS. They are already em- 
ployees of the Federal Government; is 
that correct? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. There will be no addi- 
tions to the bureaucracy? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot believe that 
these will be people already employed, 
and there will be no increase in the pay- 
roll. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. That is amazing, abso- 
lutely amazing. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman. will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Based upon the state- 
ment will the gentleman not vote for the 
amendment? 

Mr. GROSS. I should say not. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRCSS. I yield. 

Mr. DOWDY. As I read what I un- 
derstand to be the amendment, it is go- 
ing to create a bunch of new officers at 
the Federal level, enrollment officers. I 
fail to find any indication that they will 
be using people who are already Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr. GROSS. When the amendment 
was read I certainly did not get the im- 
pression that these were to be persons 
presently on the payroll of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man has in mind postal employees being 
assigned to this job. 

Mr. GROSS. It could be. 

Mr. HARRIS. And if that were to take 
place what would happen to the so-called 
Hatch Act, which says that Federal em- 
ployees cannot engage in political ac- 
tivity? 

Mr GROSS. And what would happen 
to the postal service and the deficit in 
the Post Office Department if postal em- 
ployees were used? 

Mr. HARRIS. Or to the service for 
the people. I would like to hear these 
questions answered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {[Mr. QuiIGcLEy] for 3 
minutes. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER 
yielded his time to Mr. QUIGLEY.) 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man, and if Ido not consume all the time 
I will be delighted to yield it back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is rcccgnized. 
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Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems that the rule of life the present 
administration has been following is, if 
in doubt propose a commission to study 
the problem, call a conference to delay 
it, or appoint a committee to confound 
it 


For the past 7 years this punting tech- 
nique has been the standard treatment 
reserved for just about all of this Na- 
tion’s problems from classroom space to 
outer space, from our migrant workers 
to our missile might. 

Mr. Chairman, no matter facing 
America has been given the full-stall ad- 
ministration more than civil rights. 
When the administration has not 
hemmed on civil rights, it has hawed. 
When it has not dillied, it dallied. Ithas 
in fact taken the President even longer 
to realize the meaning of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the school integra- 
tion cases than to grasp the significance 
of sputnik. 

One recalls, for example, the Presi- 
dent’s initial, however belated, reaction 
to Little Rock was one more conference. 
Admitted it was a rather unique con- 
ference, held, as I recall, with Governor 
Faubus on a golf course up in Rhode Is- 
land, but the result was the same— 
nothing. In fact, Mr. Chairman, it took 
the Eisenhower administration almost 
three and a half years after it came into 
office before it got around to submitting 
to the Congress any legislative proposals 
on civil rights. And, Mr. Chairman, 
that civil rights proposal came in the 
spring of 1956 when the administration 
felt the hot breath of an election year 
on the back of its neck. In fact, it was 
on the very day that the House Judi- 
ciary Committee was scheduled to re- 
port its own civil rights bill offered by 
its chairman, that longtime and sin- 
cere proponent of civil rights, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
the Attorney General arrived on the 
Hill out of breath but bearing the ad- 
ministration’s solution to the civil rights 
problem. 

As I remember that event, Mr. Chair- 
man, when the Attorney General ap- 
peared before the committee that day 
he did not even have a bill ready. While 
he talked, aides downtown were busy 
slapping together the administration 
bill. When it finally got up here, what 
do you suppose was the administration’s 
answer to the civil rights problem? 
You guessed it. They suggested that 
the Congress create a commission to 
study the problem. 

In the summer of 1957 the Congress 
did create such a commission, and while 
it took the President several more 
months to appoint the members, it 
finally got to work toward the end of 
that year and it submitted its report 
last September. 

Just about everything in that report is 
at least debatable and, as could be ex- 
pected, most of the commission’s rec- 
ommendations called for even further 
study before final action. However, Mr. 
Chairman, on just one point the com- 
mission was unanimous. Every member 
of the commission from the North and 
from the South agreed that there did 
exist in certain paris of this couniry 
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a pattern of discrimination to prevent 
qualified Negroes from registering and 
voting. When it came to recommending 
action to meet this problem the com- 
mission was all but unanimous, with 
but one member dissenting. The action 
they recommended was that the Presi- 
dent of the United States appoint an ad- 
ministrative officer to register qualified 
Negro voters where it was established 
that a definite pattern of discrimination 
on the part of local officials prevented 
them from becoming qualified voters un- 
der the State law. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the At- 
torney General has taken the simple, 
direct, workable administrative ap- 
proach proposed by five out of the six 
Commissioners and converted it into 
what strikes me as a complicated, un- 
workable judicial monstrosity. The ad- 
ministration proposes not to act where 
the Civil Rights Commission said that 
the should. Instead, under the McCul- 
loch proposal, they proposed to pass the 
buck once more, this time to the courts. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I am not in- 
terested in passing a lawyer’s full em- 
ployment bill. All I am interested in 
seeing passed here is a bill which will 
enable American citizens to enjoy the 
full rights of their citizenship. Iam not 
interested in making a Federal case out 
of every Negro in the South. All I am 
interested in doing is making a voter 
out of him. 

The Kastenmeier proposal gets back 
on the track. It is the only effective 
administrative way to do the job. I will 
vote for that amendment, and if it is 
defeated I will then with reluctance but 
sincerity support the McCulloch pro- 
posal. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KASTENMEIER]. 

His proposal is known as the Federal 
enrollment officer plan and is the same 
as that introduced in the other body by 
Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri. In my 
opinion it will be a far more effective 
law for insuring the right to vote than 
the proposal offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. McCutiocH] which is 
known as the referee plan. 

Why will the Kastenmeier amendment 
be more effective than the McCulloch 
bill? 

The chief reason, Mr. Chairman, is 
that the Federal enrollment officer plan 
authorizes either the judicial or the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment to initiate the process whereby dis- 
franchised Negroes can secure their vot- 
ing rights. 

Last month, on February 14, a confer- 
ence on civil rights was held at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, in the district I 
have the honor to represent. Mr. Har- 
ris Wofford, of the Notre Dame law 
school faculty and a former member of 
the staff of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
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Rights, in the March 5, 1960, issue of the 
weekly, Ave Maria, wrote a summary of 
the proceedings of the conference. 

Professor Wofford noted that a re- 
curring theme of the Notre Dame Civil 
Rights Conference was the need for the 
responsibilities in this matter to be 
shared more fully by the legislative and 
executive branches. 

The Government of the 
States—said Professor Wofford— 
is propelled by three great engines, but in 
civil rights it has been flying on only one 
engine—the Federal judiciary. This, agreed 
the participants, is not a problem for the 
courts alone but for all three branches of 
Government. 


Mr. Chairman, Congress, as the leg- 
islative branch, will be doing its part 
to guarantee voting rights for all Ameri- 
cans if we approve the Kastenmeier Fed- 
eral enrollment officer amendment. And 
the executive branch of Government will 
be enabled to do its part as well because 
the Kastenmeier proposal authorizes 
either a Federal district court or the 
Civil Rights Commission to make a find- 
ing that a registrar or State or local offi- 
cial has deprived persons of the oppor- 
tunity for registration because of their 
race or color. 

The McCulloch bill, on the other hand, 
by restricting the basic responsibility in 
this matter to the judiciary, imposes 
more burdens in this field on the already 
heavily burdened Federal court system. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government should do 
its share of the work. 

I believe that all three of the great 
engines of our Federal Government 
should be in operation, moving us toward 
the day when no citizen of the United 
States, regardless of his race or color, 
is denied the right fundamental to any 
free society, the right to vote in free 
elections. 

Millions of disfranchised American 
Negroes will be watching and waiting to 
see what the party of Abraham Lincoln 
will do when the chips are down and the 
time for action, not speeches, is at hand. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentleman 
is adopted and I hope that the Republi- 
can Members of the House of Represent- 
atives do not join hands with the south- 
ern Members on this side of the aisle to 
defeat it. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Kastenmeier amend- 
ment and I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of those who have spoken 
in support of this measure. 

In providing for joint judicial and 
executive responsibility for protecting 
the right of everyone to register and vote, 
this amendment improves upon the so- 
called Federal referee proposal inso- 
far as it provides for much more effec- 
tiveness than could result from local 
litigation. In its pertinence to all Fed- 
eral, State, and local elections, it im- 
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proves upon the so-called Federal reg- 
istrar proposal which would be limited 
to Federal offices. 

The President is authorized to appoint 
a Federal enrollment officer when either 
the courts or the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission or a similar body finds that 
local officials have deprived American 
citizens of the right to register to vote 
because of race or color, and that en- 
rollment officer does not supersede, but 
rather implements the local registrar 
in seeing to it that the job is done. 

American citizens are being denied 
the right to register and vote. This fact 
is irrefutable. The evidence which exists 
in great abundance shows clearly that 
this kind of Federal administrative au- 
thority is all important. I cannot urge 
strongly enough that this amendment, 
the Kastenmeier amendment, be adopt- 
ed. With this kind of provision, the 
1960 Civil Rights Act can be effective 
at least as far as voting rights are con- 
cerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
{My. GIAIMo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Kastenmeier amend- 
ment. We have heard a great deal here 
today about the rights of the States and 
we have heard a great deal also about 
the procedures of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the U.S. judiciary in general. 
But, what we have not heard enough 
about is the thousands and thousands of 
Negro Americans who are denied the 
right to vote by a concerted, deliberate 
attempt on the part of the local author- 
ities. 

Mr. Chairman, the referee plan, so- 
called, will not, in my opinion, result in 
the registration of many Negroes. What 
we are giving him is not the right to 
vote but the right to go to court, and 
we are inviting the Negro to go through 
this process of what I would call a legal 
obstruction course. Consider the plight 
of the Negro. He must first be refused 
registration. This in itself is often a 
humiliating and degrading situation. Do 
not take my word for it. It is written 
right here in the report of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. After that he must 
convince the Attorney General under the 
proposed legislation to initiate the proper 
action to set this referee plan into opera- 
tion. This is another legal step. Then 
he must appear in an ex parte hearing 
before the referee to qualify as to his 
rights to vote. Then, I believe, we have 
the show cause provision where within 10 
days or so those who oppose the rights 
of the Negro to be registered have the 
right to take appropriate court action in 
the courts. Then, finally, if he is certi- 
fied to vote, then he must go down to 
the place of registration or to the place 
of voting and he must, perhaps enforced 
with additional court orders, seek to ac- 
tually vote. All along the line we find 
that there are legal provisions. We find 
that there will be legal hearings, with 
the usual provision for review, for appeal, 
for delay, such as we have seen time and 
time again in the past. We must be 
honest with ourselves. We must recog- 
nize that this is asking too much of the 
average man, let alone of a person down 
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in many of these States, the American 
Negro, who has been disenfranchised for 
so long. 

I urge you in the spirit of true civil 
rights legislation to support a workable 
registrar plan such as is proposed by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin | Mr. KAsTEN- 
MEIER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. 
MEADER}. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, those 
of you who heard my remarks on the 
amendment I proposed to the McCulloch 
substitute know that I was disturbed 
that after certain court procedures the 
court-appointed referees would be au- 
thorized to exercise powers of State 
officials. 

The proposal offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin authorizes Federal reg- 
istrars to perform the duties of State 
officers without any such legal proceed- 
ings and without affording such officers 
any due process as provided in the Mc- 
Culloch amendment. 

Certainly the Kastenmeier proposal 
goes far beyond the McCulloch proposal 
and fails to contain some of the safe- 
guards of due process provided in the 
McCulloch proposal, and I urge that the 
Kastenmeier amendment be voted down. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been some very harsh statements 
made in the last few minutes about the 
effectiveness of the McCulloch proposal. 
May I say that each one of the persons 
who made those statements was not even 
born at the time that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, Mr. CrELLER, was championing 
the rights of every single human being 
for the equal protection of the laws. 
Every single one of these spokesmen must 
yield to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary when it comes to 
knowledge and advocacy of the right of 
every single citizen in the United States 
to vote. And I note with interest that 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee does not join with these spokesmen 
in their condemnation of the referee 
proposal. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. I am not quite as old 
as that. I am old, but I am young in 
spirit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEaDER] 
has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
Will state it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If the Kasten- 
meier amendment prevails, would it then 
become subject to amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Kasten- 
meier amendment is an amendment to 
the pending substitute for the amend- 
Ment provided under the rule and it 
Would not be subject to amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 


I yield to the gentle- 


gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HALLEcK) there 
were—ayes 115, noes 98. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. KAsTEN- 
MEIER and Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
152, noes 128. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocuH], 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the noes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and 
Mr. McCuttocu. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, on 
what amendment is the vote now about 
to be taken? 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote is about 
to be taken on the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCuLLocH] as amended. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, in 
other words, the vote is on the McCulloch 
substitute amendment, as amended, as 
against the original amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LInpsAyY ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Chair state what the situation will be in 
the event the pending amendment is 
voted down? 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] will be before 
the Committee for further consideration. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio will state the parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
if I understand the situation correctly, 
and I wish the Chair would explain what 
the situation is, the Committee is now 
voting on the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCutiocu] to the bill H.R. 10035. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, as 
the gentleman well knows, it was made 
in order to consider the text of the bill 
H.R. 10035, as an amendment to the 
bill H.R. 8601. The amendment was of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LinpsAy] and a substitute for that 
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amendment was offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. The 
substitute amendment has been amended 
and the Committee is about to vote upon 
the substitute amendment, as amended. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In other words, 
we are voting on the substitute amend- 
ment, and if that should be defeated, 
then the so-called Lindsay amendment 
will still be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the substitute 
amendment is defeated, then the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LinpsAy] is still before the 
Committee for further consideration. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocu], 
as amended. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 179, noes 
116. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the Lindsay amendment as 
amended by the McCulloch substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 195, noes 155. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and 
Mr. McCULLOCH. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
143, noes 170. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCuLlocn: 
On page 12, immediately below line 7, insert 
the following: 

“TITLE VI 


“Sec. 601. That section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by 
section 131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(71 Stat. 637), is amended as follows: 

“(a) Add the following as subsection (e) 
and designate the present subsection (€) as 
subsection ‘(f)’: 

“In any proceeding instituted pursuant to 
subsection (c) in the event the court finds 
that any person has been deprived on account 
of race or color of any right or privilege 
secured by subsection (a), the court shall 
upon request of the Attorney General and 
after each party has been given notice and 
the opportunity to be heard make a finding 
whether such deprivation was or is pursuant 
to a pattern or practice. If the court finds 
such pattern or practice, any person of such 
race or color resident within the affected area 
shall, for one year and thereafter until. the 
court subsequently finds that such pattern or 
practice has ceased, be entitled, upon his 
application therefor, to an order declaring 
him qualified to vote, upon proof that at any 
election or elections (1) he is qualified under 
State law to vote, and (2) he has since such 
finding by the court been (a) deprived of or 
denied under color of law the opportunity to 
register to vote or otherwise to qualify to 
vote, or (b) found not qualified to vote by 
any person acting under color of law. Such 
order shall be effective as to any election held 
within the longest period for which such ap- 
plicant could have been registered or other- 
wise qualified under State law at which the 
applicant's qualifications would under State 
law entitle him to vote. 
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“‘Notwithstanding any inconsistent pro- 
vision of State law or the action of any State 
officer or court, an applicant so declared 
qualified to vote shall be permitted to vote 
in any such election. The Attorney Gen- 
eral shall cause to be transmitted certified 
copies of such order to the appropriate elec- 
tion officers. The refusal by any such Officer 
with notice of such order to permit any per- 
son so declared qualified to vote to vote at an 
appropriate election shall constitute con- 
tempt of court. 

“*An application for an order pursuant to 
this subsection shall be heard within ten 
days, and the execution of any order dispos- 
ing of such application shall not be stayed 
if the effect of such stay wouid be to delay 
the effectiveness of the order beyond the 
date of any election at which the applicant 
would otherwise be enabled to vote. 

“*The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons who are qualified voters in the judicial 
district, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the court shall deter- 
mine, to receive such applications and to 
take evidence and report to the court find- 
ings as to whether or not at any election or 
elections (1) any such applicant is qualified 
under State law to vote, and (2) he has since 
the finding by the court heretofore specified 
been (a) deprived of or denied under color 
of law the opportunity to register to vote 
or otherwise to qualify to vote, or (b) found 
not qualified to vote by any person acting 
under color of law. In a proceeding before 
a voting referee, the applicant shall be heard 
ex parte. His statement under oath shall be 
prima facie evidence as to his age, residence, 
and his prior efforts to register or otherwise 
qualify to vote. Where proof of literacy or 
an understanding of other subjects is re- 
quired by valid provisions of State law, the 
answer of the applicant, if written, shall be 
included in such report to the court; if oral, 
it shall be taken down stenographically and 
a transcription included in such report to 
the court. 

“Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to transmit 
a copy thereof to the State attorney general 
and to each party to such proceeding together 
with an order to show cause within ten days, 
or such shorter time as the court may fix, 
why an order of the court should not be 
entered in accordance with such report. 
Upon the expiration of such period, such 
order shall be entered unless prior to that 
time there has been filed with the court and 
served upon all parties a statement of excep- 
tions to such report. Exceptions as to mat- 
ters of fact shall be considered only if sup- 
ported by a duly verified copy of a public 
record or by affidavit of persons having per- 
sonal knowledge of such facts or by state- 
ments or matters contained in such report; 
those relating to matters of law shall be sup- 
ported by an appropriate memorandum of 
law. The issues of fact and law raised by 
such exceptions shall be determined by the 
court or, if the due and speedy administra- 
tion of justice requires, they may be referred 
to the voting referee to determine in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the court. 
A hearing as to an issue of fact shall be held 
only in the event that the proof in support 
of the exception disclose the existence of a 
genuine issue of material fact. The appli- 
cant’s literacy and understanding of other 
subjects shall be determined solely on the 
basis of answers included in the report of 
the voting referee. 

“*The court, or at its direction the voting 
referee, shall issue to each applicant so de- 
clared qualified a certificate identifying the 
holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

“*The court may authorize such referee 
or such other person or persons as it may 
designate to attend at any time and place 
for holding any election and to report 
whether any such person declared qualified 
to vote has been denied the right to vote. 
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“‘Any voting referee appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall to 
the extent not inconsistent herewith have all 
the powers conferred upon a master by rule 
53(c) of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure. The compensation to be allowed to 
any persons appointed by the court pursuant 
to this subsection shall be fixed by the court 
and shall be payable by the United States. 

“*The court shall have authority to make 
an order entitling an applicant to vote pro- 
visionally pending final determination of any 
exception and to take any other action ap- 
propriate or necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this subsection and to enforce its 
decrees, and this subsection shall in no way 
be construed as a limitation upon the exist- 
ing powers of the court. 

“When used in the subsection, the word 
“vote” includes all action necessary to make 
a vote effective including, but not limited 
to, registration or other action required by 
State law prerequisite to voting, casting a 
ballot, and having such ballot counted and 
included in the appropriate totals of votes 
cast with respect to candidates for public 
office and propositions for which votes are 
received in an election; the words “affected 
area” shall mean any subdivision of the 
State in which the laws of the State relating 
to voting are or have been to any extent ad- 
ministered by a person found in the proceed- 
ing to have violated subsection (a); and the 
words “qualified under State law” shall 
mean qualified according to the laws, cus- 
toms, or usages of the State, and shall not, 
in any event, imply qualifications more 
stringent than those used by the persons 
found in the proceeding to have violated 
subsection (a) in qualifying persons other 
than those of the race or color against which 
the pattern or practice or discrimination was 
found to exist.’ 

“(b) Add the following sentence at the 
end of subsection (c): 

“Whenever, in a proceeding instituted 
under this subsection any official of a State 
or subdivision thereof is alleged to have com- 
mitted any act or practice constituting a 
deprivation of any right or privilege secured 
by subsection (a), the act or practice shall 
also be deemed that of the State and the 
State may be joined as a party defendant 
and, if prior to the institution of such pro- 
ceeding, such official has resigned or has 
been relieved of his office and no successor 
has assumed such office, the proceeding may 
be instituted against the State.’” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve all points of order against 
the amendment, whatever it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has just 
reported an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocyw]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of what has just happened in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and the uncertainty 
that existed with respect to some of the 
proceedings that were had, I offer as an 
amendment at this time H.R. 11160, with 
the exception that one full paragraph is 
stricken therefrom. The part that was 
stricken in this amendment I have of- 
fered would reduce the authority of the 
court to name a referee who would have 
the authority to go into the election 
booth and possibly to supervise the 
election. 

At the risk of repetition, I should like 
to say that this is a voting referee pro- 
posal which will, in my opinion, imple- 
ment the 15th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which 
provides that the right of citizens to vote 
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shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account 
of race or color or previous condition of 
servitude. 

This is a matter of great concern and 
has been debated here for almost 3 full 
days, and has been under debate in 
the other body for a much longer time. 
I think we should all bear in mind that 
we are considering fundamental rights 
of the people, rights which are the very 
cornerstone of representative govern- 
ment, and we are considering proposals 
that will have far-reaching influence 
in American life—yes, far-reaching in- 
fluence all over the world. I do not wish 
to be dramatic, but I think this matter is 
of such importance that I would like 
now to paraphrase a statement of Sir 
Winston Churchill, and say that we 
must brace ourselves to our duties, and 
so bear ourselves that if our Republic 
stands for a thousand years that his- 
torians will say, “This was one of their 
finest hours.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, in the 
debate on March 11, the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, discussing 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Luinpsay] 
which was followed, of course, by the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCtt- 
LocH] said, “I am in favor of the pro- 
posal. I think the proposal with refer- 
ence to voting referees is a very direct 
one, and I do not think there would he 
an unusual length of time required for a 
man to get himself counted or to get 
himself registered.” 

Then, finally, he said, “I conceive of 
no undue delay. The matter will be 
far more expeditious in my mind than 
the so-called Hennings proposal.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
point out that many of us agreed with 
him and, wanting to write a really 
meaningful bill, we supported the Mc- 
Culloch substitute. If we had gotten 
the cooperation that we should have re- 
ceived from the people who say they are 
in favor of civil rights, we would now 
be well on our way toward writing 
meaningful civil rights legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Indiana for 
his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say again to 
the members of the committee that the 
overwhelming majority of you will be 
pleased to have supported this last 
amendment that I have offered when 
the record is made and we are finally 
called to account—and I am not refer- 
ring to the elections. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in an enviable 
position in this matter, and I say this 
without any sarcasm and without any 
inference whatsoever. I am not a can- 
didate for President. I am not a can- 
didate for Vice President. I am not 4@ 
candidate for the U.S. Senate or for any 
State office. Furthermore, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is probably a fact that 98 per- 
cent of the people in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Ohio are native- 
born white. I advocate this legislation 
because I think it is in the best interests 
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of America. I hope you will support the 
amendment I have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Sm1TH] has reserved 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman; I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
this amendment for several reasons. 
One is that the rule under which we are 
operating gives protection only to H.R. 
10035 and to no other substitute pro- 
posal. In other words, the original bill, 
the Lindsay amendment, which has 
already been defeated, was a bill that 
the rule makes in order. We have al- 
ready voted upon this bill within the 
last 30 minutes. The only difference 
between this bill and the bill we just 
voted down is two or three very minor 
corrections; very minor; so minor that 
many of us are greatly disappointed. 

Mr. Chairman, the matter has been 
passed upon. ‘The House has voted upon 
it within the last 30 minutes. I make 
the point of order that it cannot be 
reintroduced. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place, you may recall that you ruled 
on the first day we were under the 5- 
minute rule with reference to the 
amendment which was offered to the 
effect that this bill was fundamentally a 
voting bill. The amendment now offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLOcH] is fundamentally a voting bill, 
voting, pure and simple. There has been 
considerable variance between the 
amendment offcred by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCu.Ltocy] now and 
the previous proposal that was offered 
by the gentleman, and for these reasons 
I believe firmly that the amendment 
Offered by the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
McCULLocH] is germane, and the point 
of order is not well taken. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmiTtH] has spoken of the rule that un- 
dertook to specifically make the provi- 
sions of the original bill in order. With- 
out undertaking to state what the facts 
were, although I know something about 
them, the fact that the rule makes spe- 
cific provision in that regard does not 
mean that the measure itself on its 
merits is not germane. In other words, 
if I understand the Rules Committee cor- 
rectly, out of an excess of precaution, it 
provided by the special rule that the bill 
Which was offered originally would be 
in order asanamendment. When it was 
originally offered we operated under that 
rule. However, addressing mysclf to the 
Point of germaneness, and I must say 
that I agree with the gentleman from 
New York | Mr. CELLER], title III has to 
do with the Federal election records. As 
has been pointed out, the basic purpose 
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of this legislation is to deal with the 
right to vote—voting rights. Certainly 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH]—and may 
I say parenthetically it is a different bill 
from the one we voted on; it is different 
in a material respect. As we have lis- 
tened to the debate, it is a referee, voting 
rights bill. So in my opinion it should 
be held germane to the original bill re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, of course I made the point that 
the bill is not germane, but if I may en- 
large upon that for a moment, as I said 
before, the rule protects only H.R. 10035. 
The rule would not have been granted 
if it had not been understood that it 
was not germane to the original bill, 
which it is not. While the rule protected 
that bill, it did not protect any other 
bill, and it did not protect any question 
of germaneness. In other words, if it 
was not included in the rule, H.R. 10035, 
the rule does not protect the germane- 
ness of any other bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

It is quite true that the rule House 
Resolution 359, under which H.R. 8601 
is being considered, contains the lan- 
guage that the gentleman from Virginia 
mentioned a moment ago, concerning 
putting in order H.R. 10035 in order to 
eliminate any question of germaneness 
of that particular proposal. 

The Chair dislikes to substitute the 
judgment of the Chair for that of the 
distinguished Committee on Rules, but, 
frankly, the Chair does not believe that 
including this language necessarily binds 
the present occupant of the chair. 

It is quite true that the measure, H.R. 
8601, deals with Federal election records, 
and the Chair is quite certain that the 
membership agrees with the Chair that 
the scope is rather narrow. However, 
the Chair feels that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio has 
to do with the basic purpose of, title 3 
of the bill H.R. 8601. 

The Chair overrules the point of or- 
der. 

The gentleman from Ohio is recog- 
nized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am convinced that the Members of the 
House, all of whom are so interested in 
this right which is so basic to all quali- 
fied citizens in America, have heard every 
argument both for and against. Ido not 
like to repeat that which has been said 
so often, but the objections which have 
been made to this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
are objections which are superficial and 
which would come into play only, if ever, 
if you please, after fundamental rights 
had been denied to a portion of the 
citizenry which had theretofore been 
found to be entitled to exercise the elec- 
tive franchise. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say once 
more that the elective franchise for 
qualified citizens is the very cornerstone 
of representative government. Mr. 
Chairman, if this great country con- 
tinues to deny qualified citizens that 
basic fundamental right, this country 
will not long endure. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Having been reminded 
that H.R. 11160 contains the verbiage of 
the gentleman’s amendment, do I under- 
stand the gentleman has stricken out 
on page 5 lines 9 to 13, inclusive? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is correct. 
That materially changes the bill and 
takes away from the referee the author- 
ity in a field and in a manner which has 
been objected to, so seriously, by our 
distinguished colleagues, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WItuis] and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. CELLER. Does that mean also 
that the Federal referee would not have 
the right, for example, actually to im- 
pound any ballots? That he would not 
have the right to substitute for the State 
official? That all he could do is to see 
that the applicant gets a qualifying 
certificate permitting him to vote? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. My answer is an 
unqualified “Yes.” ,The gentleman has 
pointed up a very important difference 
in the two proposals. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think it ought to be 
pointed out also there was very serious 
doubt whether this language was super- 
fluous or not because in all probability 
the court in charge of this matter would 
have full authority to follow through to 
see that compliance is had. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I think that is 
recognized by all good lawyers that a 
court of equity would have the author- 
ity to issue orders to effectuate its de- 
crees. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. The court, of course, 
has inherent power, but you have by 
striking out that language which was 
originally in the bill given something in 
the nature of an admonition to the court 
that might have the effect of curbing 
that power so that the court—and I say 
this for the edification of those who 
might oppose this amendment—would 
not actually have the voting referee sub- 
stituted for the State official in the ac- 
tual counting of the ballots. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right, but 
I want to make the record unmistak- 
ably clear. It is not my intent to lessen 
the authority that is inherent in courts 
of equity to effectuate their decrees by 
whatever manner is inherent in the 
Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true in that 
provision that we have now, we would 
have no such thing as carpetbaggers? 
The referees would have to come from 
the judicial district, they would have to 
be qualified voters in the Federal dis- 
trict. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right, and 
that is one of the major improvements 
in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH (at the request of 
Mr. WILLIS) was allowed to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
rentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to understand 
very clearly the bill or the proposal 
that the gentleman has offered. This 
is a very simple question. Am I cor- 
rect that the proposal now on the desk 
is identical to the bill H.R. 11160 ex- 
cept for the deletion of the language 
appearing on page 5, lines 9 through 13? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The answer is 
= _eS. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I raise 
a point of order if that is true. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the point 
of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I raise 
the point of order that the Clerk read 
that language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I raise 
the point of order that the Clerk did 
read the language referred to that the 
gentleman from Ohio just advised the 
Committee was deleted. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
amendment which was transmitted to 
the Speaker’s dais show that lines 9 
to 13, inclusive, were stricken in the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I still 
have a point of order pending. 

Mr. McCULLOCH.. Whicn will in- 
clude material which strikes from H.R. 
11160 lines 9 to 13, inclusive. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I still 
have a point of order pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point 
of order? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I raise 
a point of order against the point of or- 
der of the gentleman from Arkansas 
which I previously raised, and which I 
specifically reserved, that the point of or- 
der raised by the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas was not made in timely fashion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fact of the 
matter is that an objection was heard. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I still 
_ understand my point of order was in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi objected to the request 
to delete the language on page 5, lines 9 
to 13, inclusive. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, does the 
amendment not speak for itself? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course it does. 
The gentleman heard the amendment 
read. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I still 
ask for a ruling on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point 
of order? 

Mr. DINGELL. That the point of or- 
der made by the gentleman from Arkan- 
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sas was not made in timely fashion, and 
I want to insist on that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
made by the gentleman from Arkansas 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr.CELLER. Ido. 

Mr. HARRIS. My parliamentary in- 
quiry is this. Since the amendment was 
read, the gentleman from Ohio then ex- 
plained his amendment and advised the 
committee that on page 5, lines 9 through 
13 were deleted from the amendment as 
reported. My parliamentary inquiry is 
this. Did the clerk not read the amend- 
ment and include those lines as he read 
it? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. However, that is the 
fact. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would just simply 
like to say that even though that amend- 
ment should go by the wayside, this 
amendment is offered in line with what 
was expected to be done. It was just 
simply a matter of confusion of the clerk 
here at the desk picking up the wrong 
bill. Whatever action was taken on the 
previous amendment, this amendment 
under the ruling of the Chair is germane 
and is in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, my point of order is that we are 
really considering a bill that is different 
from the bill upon which the Chair 
ruled when I raised my first point of 
order. 

Mr. DINGELL. I make the same point 
of order to this point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman please let me finish? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the same point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is trying 
to hear somebody. The gentleman from 
Virginia is stating his point of order. 

Mr. DINGELL. I make the point of 
order against his point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will he 
through shortly if the gentleman on my 
left will wait until I get through. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will reserve my point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I make the 
further point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
and it will require some clarification and 
maybe we will have to look at the text 
on the desk. I make the further point 
of order that this amendment has been 
once defeated. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the same point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. And that the 
amendment as read is different from 
what the gentleman from Ohio thought 
it was when he sent it up. Te now 
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strikes out this language, but this lan- 
guage was in the bill when I made the 
point of order. 

Mr. DINGELL. I renew my point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia |Mr. SmiTH] has made a 
point of order. The Chair would like to 
rule. There has been no vote on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. The amendment that the 
Chair has ruled on, on the question of 
the point of order, did contain this lan- 
fuage on page 5 from lines 9 to 13, in- 
clusive. However, with that language in 
the amendment, the Chair has ruled 
that the amendment is germane. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not want 
to exhaust the patience of the Chair, 
and I hope he will bear with me. If I 
am correct, the Chair never ruled on the 
question that this amendment had been 
voted on. This amendment was of- 
fered 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that this has never been voted on. The 
language contained in this amendment 
was a substitute for another amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It was a sub- 
stitute for that and it was offered yes- 
terday afternoon by the gentleman from 
Ohio |Mr. McCuttocu! and printed in 
the REcorRD. 

The CHAIRMAN. But, I should like 
to remind the gentleman, as a substitute 
for the bill made in order under the rule. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. CELLER. Would it be in order 
for me to offer the contents of H.R. 11160 
without the language on page 5, lines 9 
through 13, inclusive, as a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
could do that, or he could offer that as 
an amendment. 

Myr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
that as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCu.tocyH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER as & 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. McCuLiLocH: That section 2004 of the 
Revised Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amend- 
ed by section 131 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 (71 Stat. 637), is amended as follows: 

(a) Add the following as subsection (e) 
and designate the present subsection (e) as 
subsection ‘(f)”: 

“In any proceeding instituted pursuant to 
subsection (c) in the event the court finds 
that any person has been deprived on ac- 
count of race or color of any right or privi- 
lege secured by subsection (a), the court 
shall upon request of the Attorney General 
and after each party has been given notice 
and the opportunity to be heard make 4 
finding whether such deprivation was or is 
pursuant to a pattern or practice. If the 
court finds such pattern or practice, any per- 
son of such race or color resident within the 
affected area shall, for one year and there- 
after until the court subsequently finds that 
such pattern or practice has ceased, be en- 
titled, upon his application therefor, to an 
orcer declaring him qualified to vote, upon 
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proof that at any election or elections (1) 
he is qualified under State law to vote, and 
(2) he has since such finding by the court 
peen (a) deprived of or denied under color 
of law the opportunity to register to vote or 
otherwise to qualify to vote, or (b) found 
not qualified to vote by any person acting 
under color of law. Such order shall be ef- 
fective as to any election held within the 
longest period for which such applicant 
could have been registered or otherwise 
qualified under State law at which the 
applicant's qualifications would under State 
law entitle him to vote. 

“Notwithstanding any inconsistent pro- 
vision of State law or the action of any 
State officer or court, an applicant so de- 
clared qualified to vote shall be permitted 
to vote in any such election. The Attorney 
General shall cause to be transmitted certi- 
fied copies of such order to the appropri- 
ate election officers. The refusal by any such 
officer with notice of such order to permit 
any person so declared qualified to vote to 
yote at an appropriate election shall con- 
stitute contempt of court. 

“An application for an order pursuant to 
this subsection shall be heard within ten 
days, and the execution of any order dis- 
posing of such application shall not be 
stayed if the effect of such stay would be to 
delay the effectiveness of the order beyond 
the date of any election at which the ap- 
plicant would otherwise be enabled to vote. 

“The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons who are qualified voters in the judicial 
district, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the court shall de- 
termine, to receive such applications and to 
take evidence and report to the court find- 
ings as to whether or not at any election or 
elections (1) any such applicant is qualified 
under State law to vote, and (2) he has 
since the finding by the court heretofore 
specified been (a) deprived of or denied un- 
der color of law the opportunity to register 
to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, or 
(b) found not qualified to vote by any per- 
son acting under color of law. In a proceed- 
ing before a voting referee, the applicant 
shall be heard ex parte. His statement under 
oath shall be prima facie evidence as to his 
age, residence, and his prior efforts to regis- 
ter or otherwise qualify to vote. Where 
proof of literacy or an understanding of 
other subjects is required by valid provisions 
of State law, the answer of the applicant, 
if written, shall be included in such report 
to the court; if oral, it shall be taken down 
stenographically and a transcription in- 
cluded in such report to the court. 

“Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the State attorney 
general and to each party to such proceeding 
together with an order to show cause within 
ten days, or such shorter time as the court 
may fix, why an order of the court should 
not be entered in accordance with such re- 
port. Upon the expiration of such period, 
such order shall be entered unless prior 
to that time there has been filed with the 
court and served upon all parties a state- 
ment of exceptions to such report. Ex- 
ceptions as to matters of fact shall be con- 
sidered only if supported by a duly verified 
Copy of a public record or by affidavit of 
persons having personal knowledge of such 
facts or by statements or matters contained 
in such report; those relating to matters of 
law shall be supported by an appropriate 
Memorandum of law. The issues of fact and 
law raised by such exceptions shall be de- 
termined by the court or, if the due and 
Speedy administration of justice requires, 
they may be referred to the voting referee 
to determine in accordance with procedures 
prescribed by the court. A hearing as to an 
issue of fact shall be held only in the 
event that the proof in support of the ex- 
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ception disclose the existence of a genuine 
issue of material fact. The applicant’s liter- 
acy and understanding of other subjects 
shall be determined solely on the basis of 
answers included in the report of the voting 
referee. 

“The court, or at its direction the voting 
referee, shall issue to each applicant so de- 
clared qualified a certificate identifying the 
holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

“Any voting referee appointed by the court 
pursuant to this subsection shall to the ex- 
tent not inconsistent herewith have all the 
powers conferred upon a master by rule 
53(c) of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure. The compensation to be allowed to 
any persons appointed by the court pursuant 
to this subsection shall be fixed by the 
court and shall be payable by the United 
States. 

“The court shall have authority to make 
an order entitling an applicant to vote pro- 
visionally pending final determination of any 
exception and to take any other action ap- 
propriate or necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this subsection and to enforce its 
decrees, and this subsection shall in no way 
be construed as a limitation upon the exist- 
ing powers of the court. 

“When used in the subsection, the word 
‘yote’ includes all action necessary to make 
a vote effective including, but not limited 
to, registration or other action required by 
State law prerequisite to voting, casting a 
ballot, and having such ballot counted and 
included in the appropriate totals of votes 
cast with respect to candidates for public 
office and propositions for which votes are 
received in an election; the word’s ‘affected 
area’ shall mean any subdivision of the State 
in which the laws of the State relating to 
voting are or have been to any extent ad- 
ministered by a person found in the proceed- 
ing to have violated subsection (a); and the 
words ‘qualified under State law’ shall mean 
qualified according to the laws, customs, 
or usages of the State, and shall not, in any 
event, imply qualifications more stringent 
than those used by the persons found in the 
proceeding to have violated subsection (a) 
in qualifying persons other than those of 
the race or color against which the pattern 
or practice or discrimination was found to 
exist.” 

(b) Add the following sentence at the end 
of subsection (c): 

“Whenever, in a proceeding instituted un- 
der this subsection any official of a State or 
subdivision thereof is alleged to have com- 
mitted any act or practice constituting a dep- 
rivation of any right or privilege secured 
by subsection (a), the act or practice shall 
also be deemed that of the State and the 
State may be joined as a party defendant 
and, if, prior to the institution of such pro- 
ceeding, such Official has resigned or has 
been relieved of his office and no successor 
has assumed such Office, the proceeding may 
be instituted against the State.” 


Mr. WILLIS (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order against the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
New York [| Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today as I have on so many occasions in 
the past when these so-called civil rights 
bills have been considered in committee 
and on the floor. My mission is the 
same: to attempt to point out again to 
those who consistently harass us with 
this sort of ill-conceived legislation 
something of what this does and does 
not do. 

A brave and wise brigade of southern 
men on the other side of the Capitol 
tried with great determination to do this 
for a number of days and even nights. 

In the bill presently before this body, 
as in the Senate, the solutions for a prob- 
lem are being propounded by those who 
do not have the problem, and hence 
cannot understand the problem. 

These pressure groups who have 
spawned this legislation do not under- 
stand that legislation like this does noth- 
ing to further the cause of racial ad- 
vancement, provides no new right or 
privilege, and has no helpful effect in 
the ethnic groups it purports to serve. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is aimed 
at the South, so let us talk for a few 
minutes about the South. Let me try to 
impart some modicum of understanding 
about my beloved homeland. 

The prosperous and healthy new South 
of today is a signal example of progress 
through determination and spirit. Fol- 
lowing the War Between the States, dust 
and rubble covered the broken South- 
land. Federal troops still marched in 
our homeland, and we were at the mercy 
of numerous newly freed slaves, and 
irresponsible opportunists. The South 
was chained and bound and for the better 
part of a century we have progressed and 
succeeded to break these chains and 
emerge as a modern land of diversifica- 
tion of farming, industry, art and 
culture. 

The South, with all this, has had a 
distinct problem shared by no other part 
of the country—how to accommodate a 
large minority group of people, newly 
freed from slavery, who had radically 
different customs, practices, origin, and 
culture. Our area was cable to do what 
no other nation or section of a nation 
has ever been able to accomplish satis- 
factorily. We were able to devise a sys- 
tem wherein two races of mankind could 
live peacefully with mutual respect. It 
is a system of “separate but equal” op- 
portunities and facilities, allowing each 
race to work out its own destiny within 
its own people, allowing, at the same 
time, each race to preserve its own racial 
integrity. The Negro has _ benefited 
from this mutually agreeable system. 
He has grown with the South. In terms 
of point of origin, he actually has grown 
faster than other races. His race has 
made more progress in this country, and 
made it faster, than any other race of 
people in the history of man. The prog- 
ress came and was coming from within, 
real, genuine, in a natural and unforced 
manner. 
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And then came developments which 
were to set back by 50 years race rela- 
tions in the South. The Supreme Court 
in 1954 suddenly and without precedent 
decided social status is to be conferred, 
not earned. It sought to decree social 
change. It attempted to force radical 
new concepts, alien to fundamental 
beliefs. 

The coals of mistrust, confusion, and 
conflict which smoldered since that in- 
iquitous decree were fanned into life by 
the action of the 85th Congress in pass- 
ing legislation attempting to implement 
this abuse of public trust by legislating 
a people’s moral behavior and social 
patterns. 

This is not the way things are done 
in a free and democratic society. Listen 
to the words of the chief judge of the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, Archi- 
bald K. Gardner, speaking on this sub- 
ject: 

For centuries there has been no intimate 
social relations between the white and col- 
ored races in the section referred to as the 
South. There had been no integration in 
the schools and that practice had the sanc- 
tion of a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States as constitutionally legal. 
It had become a way of life in that section 
of the country, and it is not strange that 
this long-established, cherished practice 
could not suddenly be changed without re- 
sistance. Such changes, if successful, are 
usually accomplished by evolution rather 
than revolution, and time, patience and 
forbearance are important elements in effect- 
ing all radical changes. 


Traditions are not changed by revolu- 
tion. Before one attempts to overthrow 
them, let there be understanding, pa- 
tience and forbearance. 

The Supreme Court did not act with 
patience or forbearance. Congress did 
not act with understanding. Neither 
took time to study the problem and see 
whether the so-called solution would be 
helpful or harmful. Integration, the 
Court said, must be forced upon the 
South, quickly and relentlessly. 

Mr. Chairman, the South is not at its 
knees, cowering in fear or begging for 
mercy. Southerners are proud, pa- 
triotic, peace-loving people. We know 
that our way of life is the best way of 
life for all of us who live it. Ultimately, 
we believe this way will prevail, and that 
any changes made will come naturally 
from within, not forced unnaturally 
from without. Our convictions are 
founded in mutual trust, love, and con- 
stitutional law. 

We insist that we have a right as citi- 
zens of these United States to expect that 
our lawful and proven way of life will 
not be disrupted by some self-seeking 
politicians, that our peaceful coexistence 
with our colored neighbors will not be 
overthrown by some socialist philos- 
ophers, that our society will not be 
squashed by the whims of those who do 
not even attempt to understand that 
society. 

Force bills and force decrees such as 
we have experienced in the past several 
years will not be effective in the aims 
they are alleged to seek. 


The former Justice Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court said: 

No law can be effective which does not 
take into consideration the conditions of the 
community for which it is designed; no law 
can be a good law—every law must be a bad 
law—that remains unenforced. 


There was a force bill enacted by Con- 
gress during the black days following 
the War Between the States. That law 
operated for more than 20 years until it 
was finally recognized in both North and 
South as such a repugnant and disgrace- 
ful law that Congress repealed it. 

The bill we consider today was cut 
of the same cloth as the force bills of 
Reconstruction days. 

Some would have us believe that this 
is “just a voting rights bill.” 

This is a smokescreen sent up to cloud 
the issue. Our real fight is not against 
a voting rights bill but against a bill 
which threatens to rend the South 
asunder, to invoke total racial integra- 
tion by Federal force, treading as it does 
on unsound legal ground. 

Let us examine H.R. 8601. First I 
would like to commend those members 
of the Judiciary Committee who au- 
thored the very cogent and sound minor- 
ity report. These members performed an 
outstanding service in pointing out the 
inequities, the shortcomings, and the 
paradoxes of this legislation and in 
succeeding in eliminating several nox- 
ious proposals during committee con- 
siderations. 

Two section of H.R. 8601 clearly do not 
belong in this bill. 

Title II, making it a felony to flee to 
avoid prosecution for damaging or de- 
stroying any building or any other real 
or personal property, would certainly 
seem to be a desirable action in the way 
that it is written. Certainly all of us 
deplore bombing any property, but what 
has this to do with a so-called civil 
rights bill? 

Would the proponents of the legisla- 
tion have us believe that any bombing or 
desecration of real or personal property 
is related somehow to racial disorders, 
and that this therefore should be in- 
cluded in a panacea civil rights bill? 

I would not be surprised if that were 
the intention of the proponents of this 
bill, because that is the same sort of 
smokescreen they have been throwing 
over this subject. 

There was a lot of talk about 
strengthening Federal law to make it 
more severe on hate bombers follow- 
ing the dynamiting of the home of one 
of the colored students involved in the 
campaign to desegregate Central High 
School in Little Rock, Ark. The infer- 
ence was that the student was colored, 
she helped integrate Central High 
School, and so it was concluded that 
race disorder was responsible for the 
dynamiting of her home. 

Later, investigating officers and the 
prosecutor completely discounted a race 
disorder motive in this case. Two Ne- 
groes were charged with the deed. Of 
course, this is deplorable. The law 
ought to be stiff enough to dissuade de- 
struction or damaging buildings and 
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homes, but to blandly infer that al] 
bombings are associated with segrega- 
tion and to insist, therefore, that a pro- 
vision on this subject be included in a 
civil rights bill is unthinkable to me, 

This is another example of the sort of 
conclusion-jumping, uninvestigated leg- 
islation which actually causes more ra- 
cial conflict that it cures. 

Title V also is out of place in H.R. 
8601. This title relates to education of 
children of members of the Armed 
Forces in the event public schools are 
closed to them. 

In the first place, this legislation, if it 
had to be considered, should have been 
considered by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. This clearly is a Fed- 
eral aid to education provision, and con- 
sideration of this type of legislation is 
clearly the responsibility of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. There is no 
relevancy between this provision and 
the overall stated purpose of the bill it- 
self. 

Mr. Chairman, in passing will Mem- 
bers note what I have been talking 
about? Does this sound like just a vot- 
ing rights bill? We have not as yet even 
mentioned voting rights. Let us move 
to title I of this voting rights bill. 

Title I, which deals with the obstruc- 
tion of court orders in school desegrega- 
tion cases, is a masterpiece of vagueness 
and broad generalities which could have 
incredible ramifications 

This title strikes to the heart of the 
subject which I discussed earlier, that of 
attempting to force in an unnatural 
manner, social change. 

The minority report on H.R. 8601 
points up a very serious shortcoming of 
this title in the language used to de- 
scribe what act or action constitutes a 
violation of the section. 

It is conceivable that it would make 
it illegal for a newspaper to voice in its 
editorial columns opposition to integra- 


tion under a court order of this type. 


This title makes it a crime for one to 
“‘willfully endeavor” to prevent, ob- 
struct, impede or interfere with court 
orders in school integration cases. Use 
of the word “endeavor,” as those of us 
who have practiced law realize, makes 
extremely lighter the burden of proving 
guilt. 

The minority report very convincingly 
repudiates this title, as well as title III. 

Title III is the only section of the en- 
tire bill devoted exclusively to voting. 
It is this little section, and a portion of 
title IV, which must justify the right of 
the proponents to call this “just a vot- 
ing rights bill.” 

This title requires all records of na- 
tional elections preserved for 2 years 
along with all records and papers relat- 
ing thereto so the Attorney General can 
inspect and reproduce them. 

This, of course, rests on the authority 
of Congress to enact such legislation in 
the field of Federal elections. The con- 
stitutionality of the title is extremely 
doubtful. The minority report reveals 
the validity of such doubt with citations 
and references. 

This would be a costly, unwieldy bur- 
den on local election officials and gov- 
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ernments. It would be one more twist 
of the Federal boot into the face of State 
and local officials who are trying to con- 
duct their affairs conscientiously and 
fairly without outside interference. 
The constitutional rights of the States 
to govern themselves again would be 
threatened by the enactment of any pro- 
vision such as this. It is certainly un- 
warranted and probably unconstitu- 
tional. 

Title IV would extend the Civil Rights 
Commission for 2 more years. 

When the 85th Congress was passing 
that iniquitous legislation creating the 
Civil Rights Commission, proponents 
argued for a simple trial period of only 
2 years. I asked then whether anyone 
honestly thought that the minority pres- 
sure groups which had spawned such a 
powerful tool would ever allow it to 
perish once it was created. 

At the end of that first 2 years, the 
Commission was to all fair-minded ob- 
servers a dismal failure. All the mem- 
bers but one—the newest, a Negro— 
were ready to call it quits. The Chair- 
man of the Commission stated publicly 
that many of the questions referred to 
the Commission had no right answers. 
The Commission begged for someone to 
come in and state that his civil rights 
were denied, and it only received a hand- 
ful of witnesses. There was and is evi- 
dent confusion and _ discouragement 
about the function of the Commission. 

The Commission submitted its required 
report, and it turned out to be one of 
the most incriminating pieces of evidence 
against this body. 

The report was a lengthy, costly at- 
tempt to justify the action of the 85th 
Congress in creating the Commission. 
The so-called report rambled along 
through more than 600 prejudiced pages. 
In the last analysis, it was best described 
by one of the Commissioners who himself 
said it was merely an argument advocat- 
ing preconceived ideas. 

The Civil Rights Commission armed 
itself with malice and set out like Don 
Quixote to conquer the windmill of civil 
wrongs. It went to find alleged irregu- 
larities whether they existed or not; and 
in the process it did nothing more than 
stir up racial unrest and set back har- 
monious, understanding race relations. 

Certainly title IV should be defeated 
with the rest of this bill, or Congress will 
be guilty of compounding the error of its 
action in creating the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. The trial period accomplished 
nothing worthwhile and produced not a 
shred of evidence to substantiate the 
need to continue the Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated at the out- 
set, legislation of this type does not serve 
the best interests of anyone and certain- 
ly not those of the group it purports to 
help. 

Passage of this bill would only have a 
divisive effect, widening the break in re- 
lationship between the two races in- 
volved, forcing every person to take sides 
and leaving no place for reason and un- 
derstanding. 

I urge you to consider the seriousness 
of the social implications involved. I 
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implore you to reflect soberly and objec- 
tively, and I vigorously urge the rejec- 
tion of this foul legislation. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
State it. 

Mr. COLMER. In the status in which 
we now find ourselves, is it the proper 
concept that the new substitute of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], 


The gentleman will 


will be subject toamendment? Will that 
be the procedure? 
The CHAIRMAN. The McCulloch 


amendment has been read and there is 
pending thereto the substitute of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLMER. At the conclusion of 
that, the balance of the bill will be open 
to amendment at any point? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, 
under the rule. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLmMer] spoke of the 
McCulloch substitute. I ask whether it 
is the Celler substitute to the McCulloch 
amendment; and will that be open to 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. What is pending 
now is the McCulloch amendment with 
the Celler substitute. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8601) to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 





UNITED STATES AGAINST ELLIOTT 
SULLIVAN 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

Marcu 14, 1960. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: From the U.S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, I have re- 
ceived a subpena duces tecum, directed to 
me as Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
to appear before said court as a witness in 
the case of the United States v. Elliott Sul- 
livan (No. C152-238), and to bring with me 
certain and sundry papers therein described 
in the files of the House of Representatives. 

The rules and practice of the House of 
Representatives indicates that the Clerk may 
not, either voluntarily or in obedience to a 
subpena duces tecum, produce such papers, 
without the consent of the House being first 
obtained. It is further indicated that he 
may not supply copies of certain of the 
documents and papers requested without 
consent. 

The subpena in question is herewith en- 
closed, and the matter is presented for such 
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action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 
Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTs, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


U.S. Districr Court ror THE SOUTHERN Dis- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA v. ELLIOTT SULLIVAN—No. C152- 
238 


RALPH R. ROBERTS, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, 

The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

RICHARD ARENS, 

Staff Director, House Un-American Activities 
Committee, House Office Building, Washe 
ington, D.C.: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York at the Federal Court- 
house, room 318, in the city of New York 
on the 21st day of March 1960 at 10:30 o’clock 
a.m., to testify in the case of United States 
v. Elliott Sullivan and bring with you the 
papers, documents, correspondence, tran- 
scripts of testimony and reports more fully 
described on the annexed schedule. 

(See attached schedule.) 

HERBERT A. CHARLSON, 
Clerk. 
By CATHERINE B. SALAMONE, 
Deputy Clerk. 

March 8, 1960. 

David Scribner, attorney for defendant, 
New York. 





STATEMENT 


1. Transcript of testimony of Lee J. Cobb 
before House Committee on Un-American 
Activities (hereafter referred to as HUAC) on 
June 2, 1953. 

2. Transcript of testimony of Jerome Rob- 
bins before HUAC on May 5, 1953. 

3. Transcript of testimony of Martin 
Berkeley before HUAC in 1951. 

4. Transcript of testimony of Nicholas Bela 
before HUAC on December 14, 1954. 

5. Transcript of testimony, or written 
statement, or written report of oral state- 
ment of “a former Communist” who “iden- 
tified” Elliott Sullivan “in 1951” as a member 
of the Communist Party; the material sought 
being that specifically referred to in the 
HUAC Annual Report for 1953, House Report 
No. 1192, 88d Congress, 2d session, at page 51. 

6. Transcript of testimony of Elliott Sul- 
livan in executive session before HUAC on 
July 29, 1955, which was later released for 
publication. 

7. HUAC Annual Report for the year 1954. 

8. Transcript of testimony of Larry Parks 
before HUAC on or about April 1951. 

9. True copies of any letters or other writ- 
ten communications or reports referring to 
Elliott Sullivan sent by HUAC or its mem- 
bers, staff members, counsel, agents, or repre- 
sentatives to Aware, Inc., Vincent Hartnett, 
Godfrey Schmidt, Ted Kirkpatrick, John 
Keenan, Counterattack (a publication), or 
Red Channels (a publication) during the 
period January 1, 1951 through December 31, 
1956. 

10. Letters or other written communica- 
tions referring to Elliott Sullivan sent by any 
of the persons or organizations or publica- 
tions named in paragraph 9 above to the 
HUAC, its members, staff members, counsel, 
agents, or representatives during the period 
January 1, 1951, through December 31, 1956. 

11. True copy of letter dated on or about 
January 31, 1956, by Frank J. Tavenner, 
counsel to HUAC, to Charles Collingwood, 
then president of American Federation of 
Television and Radio Artists, New York. 
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12. True copies of any and all letters or 
other written communications or reports 
sent by HUAC, its members, staff members, 
counsel, agents, or representatives during the 
period January 1, 1951, through December 
31, 1956, to any advertising agencies, radio 
or television broadcasting systems, sponsors 
of radio and television programs, theatrical 
agencies and producers, or their counsel, 
agents, or representatives, in respect to per- 
sons called or to be called for their testimony 
as to Communist methods or activities in en- 
tertainment, or in respect to the employment 
or nonemployment of persons in the field of 
entertainment, 

13. Any and all letters or other written 
communications received by the HUAC, its 
members, staff members, counsel, agents, or 
representatives during the period January 1, 
1951, through December 31, 1956, from the 
individuals, agencies, and companies and or- 
ganizations referred to in paragraph 12 above 
in respect to the subject matters referred to 
in said paragraph. 

14. Original stenographic minutes of exec- 
utive session or any other meeting of the 
HUAC or any of its subcommittees at which 
the citation of defendant for contempt was 
discussed, considered, or acted upon. 

15. Original stenographic minutes of any 
meeting of the committee or of any of its 
subcommittees at which the issuance of a 
subpena to appear before the committee or 
any of its subcommittees was discussed, con- 
sidered, or acted upon. 

16. All transcripts of testimony, memo- 
randa, written statements, reports, and any 
other material in the custody or under the 
custody of the committee, its agents other 
than those already referred to in this 
subpena duces tecum, which refers or relates 
to the defendant. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, T 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 476) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Whereas in the case of the United States 
of America against Elliott Sullivan (criminal 
case numbered C152-238), pending in the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, a subpena duces tecum 
was issued by the said court and addressed to 
Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, directing him to appear as a 
witness before the said court on the 21st day 
of March 1960, at 10:30 a.m., and to bring 
with him certain and sundry papers in the 
possession and under the control of the 
House of Representatives: Therefore he it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the possession 
of the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession but by its permission; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order of the court or of the judge thereof, 
or of any legal officer charged with the ad- 
ministration of the orders of such court or 
judge, that documentary evidence in the 
possession and under the control of the House 
is needful for use in any court of justice, 
or before any judge or such legal officer, for 
the promotion of justice, this House will 
take such order thereon as will promote the 
ends of justice consistently with the priv- 
ileges and rights of this House; be it further 

Resolved, That Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk 
of the House, be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the court named in the sub- 
pena duces tecum before-mentioned, but 
shall not take with him any papers or docu- 
ments on file in his office or under his con- 
trol or in possession of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; be it further 


as 
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Resolved, That when said court determines 
upon the materiality and the relevancy of 
the papers and documents called for in the 
subpena duces tecum, then the said court, 
through any of its officers or agents, have 
full permission to attend with all proper 
parties to the proceeding and then always 
at any place under the orders and control 
of this House and take copies of any docu- 
ments or papers and the Clerk is authorized 
to supply certified copies of such documents 
or papers in possession or control of said 
Clerk that the court has found to be material 
and relevant (except that under no circum- 
stances shall any minutes or transcripts of 
executive sessions of committees, or confi- 
dential papers, documents, or files of the 
House of Representatives, or any evidence 
of witnesses in respect thereto, be disclosed 
or copied) and which the court or other 
proper officer thereof shall desire, so as, 
however, the possession of said documents 
and papers by the said Clerk shall not be dis- 
turbed, or the same shall not be removed 
from their place of file or custody under 
said Clerk; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpena aforementioned. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





UNITED STATES AGAINST PETER 
SEEGER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion from the Clerk of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MarcH 14, 1960. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: From the U.S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, I have re- 
ceived a subpena duces tecum, directed to 
me as Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
to appear before said court as a witness in 
the case of the United States v. Peter Seeger 
(No. C-152-240), and to bring with me cer- 
tain and sundry papers therein described in 
the files of the House of Representatives. 

The rules and practice of the House of 
Representatives indicates that the Clerk may 
not, either voluntarily or in obedience to 
a subpena duces tecum, produce such papers 
without the consent of the House being first 
obtained. It is further indicated that he 
may not supply copies of certain of the docu- 
ments and papers requested without con- 
sent. 

The subpena in question is herewith en- 
closed, and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


The Clerk will read the subpena. 
The Clerk read the subpena as fol- 
lows: 


U.S. DistRicT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN DIs- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA VU. PETER SEEGER—NO. C-—152-240 


RALPH R. ROBERTS, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, 

The Capitol. Washington, D.C. 

RICHARD ARENS, 

Staff Director, House Un-American Activities 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the U.S. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York at the Federal Courthouse, 
in the city of New York on the 21st day of 
March 1960 at 10:30 o'clock a.m. to testify 
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in the case of United States v. Peter Seeger 
and bring with you the papers, documents, 
correspondence, transcripts of testimony, 
and reports more fully described on the an- 
nexed schedule. 
HERBERT A. CHARLSON, 
By CATHERINE B. SALAMONE, 
Deputy Clerk. 
March 8, 1960. 
Wolf, Popper, Ross, Wolf & Jones, attorney 
for defendant, New York, N.Y. 


wee 


SCHEDULE ATTACHED TO SUBPENA DUCES 
TECUM IN THE CASE OF UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA UV. PETER SEEGER 
1. House Resolution No. 2, 84th Congress, 

1st session, January 5, 1955. 

2. Rules of the House of Representatives 
for the 84th Congress. 

3. Journal of the House of Representatives 
of January 13, 1955, and January 20, 1955, 
indicating the constitution of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities of the House 
of Representatives. 

4. The minutes of a January 20, 1955, 
executive session of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities adopting a resolution 
empowering and authorizing the chairman 
to appoint subcommittees composed of three 
or more members, a majority of whom to 
constitute a quorum, for the purpose of 
performing any and all acts which the com- 
mittee as a whole is authorized to perform. 

5. The written minutes, record, and report 
of an organizational meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in Jan- 
uary 1955 at which a preliminary investiga- 
tion into Communist infiltration in the field 
of entertaining in New York was authorized. 

6. All transcripts of testimony, memo- 
randums, written statements, reports, and 
any other material in the custody or control 
of the committee, its clerk, counsel, or staff 
director, which refers or relates to defendant. 

7. Original stenographic minutes or re- 
port of any meeting of the committee or any 
of its subcommittees at which the issuance 
of a subpena to the defendant to appear 
before the committee or any of its subcom- 
mittees was discussed, considered, or acted 
upon. 

8. Original stenographic minutes of execu- 
tive session or any other meeting of the com- 
mittee or any of its subcommittees at which 
the citation of the defendant for contempt 
was discussed, considered or acted upon, and 
particularly the minutes of an executive 
session of the committee on June 27, 1956. 

9. The original report approved by the 
committee for presentation to the House of 
Representatives requesting the citation of 
defendant for contempt. 

10. House Reports Nos. 2918, 2919, and 2920 
relating to the appearance of this defendant 
before the subcommittee, and House Re- 
ports Nos. 634, 635, and 636, including to 
July 25, 1956, relating to the certification of 
these reports to the U.S. attorney. 

11. All the annual reports of the commit- 
tee to the House of Representatives covering 
its activities from and including the year 
1938 to and including the year 1956. 

12. Transcripts of the testimony before the 
committee of the following named _ indi- 
viduals, which testimony was given on the 
dates set opposite their names: 

Lee J. Cobb, June 2, 1953. 

Jerome Robbins, May 5, 1953. 

Car] Foreman, September 24, 1951. 

Larry Parks, March 21, 1951. 

Marc Lawrence, April 24, 1951. 

Sterling Hayden, April 10, 1951. 

Richard J. Collins, April 12, 1951. 

Meta Reis Rosenberg, April 13, 1951. 

Roy M. Brewer, May 17, 1951, and July 12, 
1956. 

Edward Dmytryk, April 25, 1951. 

David Raskin, September 20, 1951. 

George Hall, August 17, 1955. 

Vincent W. Hartnett, July 12, 1956. 
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Paul R. Milton, July 12, 13, 1956. 

Elizabeth Wilson, September 12, 1951, 

Frank Tuttle, May 24, 1951. 

Martin Berkeley, September 19, 1951, 

Harold J. Ashe, September 17, 1951. 

Budd Wilson Schulberg, May 23, 1951. 

Mildred Ashe, September 17, 1951. 

Leo Townsend, September 18, 1951. 

Bernice Polifka Fleury, September 24, 1951. 

George Beck, September 25, 1959(?). 

Karl Tunberg, September 25, 1951. 

Eugene Fleury, September 10, 1951. 

Eve Ettinger, September 10, 1951. 

Anne Ray Frank, September 10, 1951. 

Mendell Morton Krieger, September 11, 
1951. 

Stanley Roberts, May 20, 1952. 

Isobel Lennart, May 20, 1952. 

Nicholas Bela, December 14, 1954. 

Clifford Odets, May 19, 1952; May 20, 1952. 

Elia Kazan, April 10, 1952. 

Melvin Levy, January 28, 1952. 

George Bassman, January 28, 1952. 

Roy Huggins, September 29, 1952. 

Allan E, Sloane, January 13, 1954. 

Abram S. Burrows, November 12, 1952, and 
March 20, 1951. 

Bernard C. Schoenfeld, August 19, 1952. 

13. True copies of any letters or other 
written communications or reports referring 
to Peter Seeger sent by the committee or its 
members, staff members, counsel, agents, or 
representatives to Aware, Inc., Vincent Hart- 
nett, Godfrey Schmidt, Ted Kirkpatrick, 
John Keenan, Counterattack (a publication), 
or Red Channels (a publication), during the 
period January 1, 1951, through December 
31, 1956. 

14. Letters or other written communica- 
tions referring to Peter Seeger sent by any 
of the persons or organizations or publica- 
tions named in paragraph 13 above to the 
committee, its members, staff members, 
counsel, agents, or representatives during the 
period January 1, 1951, through December 31, 
1956. 

15. True copy of letter dated on or about 
January 31, 1956, by Frank J. Tavenner, 
counsel to the committee, to Charles Colling- 
wood, then president of American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists, New York. 

16. True copies of any and all letters or 
other written communications or reports sent 
by the committee, its members, staff mem- 
bers, counsel, agents, or representatives dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1951, through De- 
cember 31, 1956, to any advertising agencies, 
radio or television broadcasting systems, 
sponsors of radio and television programs, 
theatrical agencies and producers, or their 
counsel, agents, or representatives, in re- 
spect to persons called or to be called for 
their testimony as to Communist methods or 
activities in entertainment, or in respect to 
the employment or nonemployment of per- 
sons in the field of entertainment. 

17. Any and all letters or other written 
communications received by the committee, 
its members, staff members, counsel, agents 
or representatives during the period January 
1, 1951, through December 31, 1956, from the 
individuals, agencies and companies and or- 
ganizations referred to in paragraph 16 above 
in respect to the subject matters referred to 
in said paragraph. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution, House Resolution 477, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas in the case of United States of 
America against Peter Seeger (criminal case 
numbered C-152-240), pending in the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, a subpena duces tecum 
was issued by the said court and addressed 
to Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, directing him to appear as a 
witness before said court at 10:30 o'clock 
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antemeridian on the 21st day of March 1960, 
and to bring with him certain and sundry 
papers in the possession and under the con- 
trol of the House of Representatives: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in the possession 
of the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order of the court or of the judge thereof, 
or of any legal officer charged with the ad- 
ministration of the orders of such court or 
judge, that documentary evidence in the 
possession and under the control of the 
House is needful for use in any court of 
justice, or before any judge or such legal 
Officer, for the promotion of justice, this 
House will take such action thereon as will 
promote the ends of justice consistently with 
the privileges and rights of this House; be it 
further 

Resolved, That Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of 
the House, be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the court named in the 
subpena duces tecum before-mentioned, but 
shall not take with him any papers or docu- 
ments on file in his office or under his con- 
trol or in possession of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
upon the materiality and the relevancy of 
the papers and documents called for in the 
subpena duces tecum, then the said .court, 
through any of its officers or agents, have full 
permission to attend with all proper parties 
to the proceeding and then always at any 
place under the orders and control of this 
House and take copies of any documents or 
papers and the Clerk is authorized to supply 
certified copies of such documents or papers 
in possession or control of said Clerk that 
the court has found to be material and rele- 
vant (except that under no circumstances 
shall any minutes or transcripts of executive 
sessions of committees, or confidential pa- 
pers, documents, or files of the House of 
Representatives, or any evidence of witnesses 
in respect thereto, be disclosed or copied) 
and which the court or other proper officer 
thereof shall desire, so as, however, the pos- 
session of said documents and papers by the 
said Clerk shall not be disturbed, or the 
same shall not be removed from their place 
of file or custody under the said Clerk; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpena aforementioned. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BAILEY Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, following the 
other special orders heretofore entered 
into, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLoop] may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes and to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
therein extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





RECENT PHILIPPINE DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute and to 

revise and extend my remarks and in- 

clude a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our close friend and ally, the 
Republic of the Philippines, has shown 
time and again its loyalty to the ideals 
of freedom and democracy that we 
Americans cherish so highly that I be- 
lieve it important that we in the United 
States should do all we can to develop 
closer ties with them. It is for this reason 
that I would like to give the positive side 
of recent Philippine developments be- 
cause such is the nature of modern jour- 
nalism that it is usually the negative that 
is transmitted as news. I have for my 
authority our good friend and former 
colleague in this House, Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States, who has just returned to 
Washington after a 244 months’ stay in 
his homeland. 

I commend his statement to the dis- 
tinguished Members of this body. It is 
a factual refutation of press reports that 
have chosen to feature the sensational. 
It is a sober and restrained account of 
what the present administration is 
achieving in the Philippines today. Be- 
cause we know the record in war and in 
peace of General Romulo, because we 
have faith in him, I know his words carry 
weight, and it is for this reason that, 
under unanimous consent, I include his 
statement with my remarks: 

STATEMENT OF GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO, PHIL- 
IPPINE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, 
UPON ARRIVAL IN WASHINGTON, D.C., FEB- 
RUARY 4, 1960 
I have just returned from the Philippines 

and I would like to give a factual report of 

conditions now obtaining there. 

As a clear and definite index of our steady 
economic growth, the Philippines for the first 
time since the war, has achieved a favorable 
balance of trade. 

For the first time also our agricultural 
production has registered such an increase 
we not only produce enough rice and corn 
for domestic consumption but we piled up 
surpluses that show the success of the pres- 
ent administration’s campaign for self- 
sufficiency in food. 

The first ship built by Filipino naval ar- 
chitects and engineers was launched, a sig- 
nificant advance for the Philippines which 
is an archipelago of more than 7,000 islands. 

Oil has been discovered in the Province of 
Cebu, and together with steel will unques- 
tionably be an important factor in giving 
the necessary impetus to our newly estab- 
lished agro-industrial economy. 

The cornerstone of a nuclear center made 
possible by America’s generosity in granting 
the Philippines an atomic reactor was laid by 
President Garcia last month, thus ushering 
the Philippines into the atomic era with all 
that this means in revolutionizing us in- 
dustrially, 

A national election was held, clean, free, 
and orderly, and the results were received 
as the untrammeled expression of the peo- 
ple’s sovereign will. 

More than any previous administration, 
the present one prosecuted its campaign 
against graft and corruption in the govern- 
ment, giving such positive results as 12,223 
cases investigated, roughly 50 percent were 
decided, and 4,024 respondents were found 
guilty. 
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President Garcia has last month reorgan- 
ized his Cabinet with the appointment of 
men whose ability and moral integrity are 
unguestioned and whose excellent record of 
public service in the past is universally ad- 
mitted in the Philippines, The new appoint- 
ments were hailed by the press as an earnest 
of President Garcia’s determination to give 
the people an honest and efficient gov- 
ernment. 

The “Filipino First” policy is not the sud- 
cen outgrowth of a new surge of nationai- 
ism. It had its roots during the Common- 
wealth period in 1935 when Manuel L. 
Quezon was the President, and the National 
Economic Protectionism Association (NEPA) 
was formed. It was revived and strengthened 
by President Manuel Roxas under the name 
“Bagong Katipunan.” Today, President 
Garcia is giving it point and meaning since 
unlike the Commonwealth period, we now 
have the attributes of national sovereignty 
and the formulation of our economic policies 
is entirely in Filipino hands. 

Our economic policies, however, must con- 
form to the Philippine Trade Act and to our 
Constitution, both of which protect the 
rights of American citizens. The Filipino- 
first policy, therefore, cannot be anti- 
American, firstly, because it is not intended 
to be so, and, secondly, because in its imple- 
mentation, the basic laws of the country 
must be complied with and they fully protect 
Americans against any discrimination. 

In the words of President Garcia, it is a 
policy designed to secure Philippine economic 
independence, a national effort to the end 
that Filipinos may obtain major and domi- 
nant participation in their own national 
economy. He emphasized in his recent state 
of the Nation message that the Filipino-first 
policy will be carried out “within the frame- 
work of our special relations with the United 
States to whose citizens we granted until 
1974, by constitutional provision, equal rights 
as Filipinos in the exploitation of our natu- 
ral resources and public utilities, and to 
whom we also granted trading parity rights 
under the amended Philippine Trade Act.” 
He also stressed the fact that the Filipino 
people under this policy “welcome friendly 
and understanding foreign capital willing to 
collaborate with us in the exploitation of 
our vast natural resources, preferably on 
joint venture basis.” 

In other words, the Filipino-first policy 
means that the Filipino welcomes and will 
extend hospitality to all who want to be his 
guest in his house but he wants to remain 
the master therein. Certainly, no national 
of any self-respecting sovereign nation in 
the world can quarrel with that. 





MAKING ELECTION DAY A NA- 
TIONAL LEGAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I think that 
all Americans are in agreement that 
election day is one of the most signifi- 
cant days in our national life. For this 
reason I have today introduced in Con- 
gress a joint resolution declaring that, 
beginning this year and applying to 
every even-numbered year from now on, 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November shall be recognized as a 
legal public holiday by the Federal 
Government. 

This day is, of course, election day. 
It is the day on which, in every fourth 
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year, the people elect a President of the 
United States. It is the day that, every 
biennium, one-third of the Senate of the 
United States and the entire member- 
ship of the House of Representatives are 
chosen by the people at the polls. 

It is the day when practically all of 
the States elect their Governors and 
other top officials, as well as members of 
their State legislatures. And it is the 
day on which thousands of local offi- 
cials—mayors, city councilmen, county 
commissioners, school board members, 
and so forth—are elected. 

The fundamental meaning and im- 
portance of election day actually go 
beyond the choosing of individuals to 
fill public offices. It is on this day, more 
than on any other, that democracy 
really comes to life. It is on this day 
that democracy becomes more than a 
treasured and cherished set of principles 
and precepts. It becomes a very real, 
active, and practical expression of a free 
people. 

Yet, we as a nation take no special 
note of election day. We give it no par- 
ticular recognition or significance for its 
own sake. 

I believe that this is wrong and that 
we ought to do something about it. I 
believe that the day on which we exer- 
cise the freedom, the principles, and the 
ideals expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution and, 
for that matter, in the entire tradition 
and heritage of Western democracy— 
I believe that this day most certainly 
should be accorded a very special, of- 
ficial recognition. 

That is why I have introduced this 
resolution. 

On George Washington’s birthday we 
honor the memory of a great American 
who contributed so much toward the 
founding of this country and then served 
as its first President. On the Fourth of 
July, Independence Day, we pay homage 
to those remarkable men who wrote and 
proclaimed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and were prepared to die in 
support of its principles. 

But we do not celebrate, commemo- 
rate, or otherwise acknowledge in any 
official manner at all that one day above 
all others, election day, when we put 
these principles into action. In my opin- 
ion this is a serious mistake, but it is a 
mistake that can easily be corrected by 
the passage of this resolution. 

I think it is interesting and informa- 
tive to see what the States have done 
about this question. According to the 
latest available data, they have set an 
example which the Federal Government 
would do well to emulate. In 37 of the 
States, election day is a full holiday; 
in one, Ohio, it is a half-holiday. Thus, 
it would appear that approximately 
three-fourths of the States grant to 
election day the much deserved honor 
and recognition that are not accorded 
to it by the Federal Government. 

There are other reasons why elec- 
tion day ought to be made by Federal 
law a national public holiday. I am 
sure it would, for example, result in a 
large turnout of eligible voters. 

It is certainly a fact that many people 
do not vote because it is inconvenient for 
them to do so. All of us these days lead 
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very busy lives. As it is now, voting, if 
it is going to be done at all, may of nec- 
essity be a chore for many people that 
has to be sandwiched hurriedly into the 
day's schedule. 

One should not be forced to vote in 
this way. It is far too important a civic 
function to be done when one’s mind is 
occupied with other things—and only 
then if there happens to be a free mo- 
ment. 

The normal routine of a regular busi- 
ness day—and election day is little more 
than this now—may interfere far more 
with voting than many of us realize. 
The New York Times, for example, re- 
ported shortly after the 1956 election 
that among the large blocs of people who 
did not vote were an estimated 2,600,000 
who were traveling for business reasons 
on the day of the election. 

I suppose it can be argued that these 
people should have voted by absentee 
ballot. To me, this is not a persuasive 
argument. In the first place, people 
cannot always anticipate when business 
will take them away from their polling 
places. Secondly, a few States have no 
provision for absentee voting. Finally, 
even where it is possible to vote by absen- 
tee ballot, the process may be so slow, 
cumbersome, and complicated that it dis- 
courages people. 

We ought to do all we can to encourage 
people to go to the polls. We ought to 
do all we can to make it as easy as possi- 
ble for them to vote. 

By making election day a legal na- 
tional holiday we would not only make it 
easier for many people to vote but we 
would also make the day into something 
special. And election day truly is some- 
thing special. It is the day of decision 
for the American people. It is a day of 
unique significance to the vitality and 
continuing success of democratic govern- 
ment. 

I strongly urge Congress to act prompt- 
ly and favorable on this resolution. 








CAPT. CICERO FRANCIS HOGAN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, recently a man whom we all 
know and admire, retired as the national 
director of claims of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. I refer to Capt. Cicero 
Francis Hogan, who, for the past 101% 
years, has directed the claims and reha- 
bilitation service of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans and who has given a life- 
time of dedicated effort in behalf of dis- 
abled veterans, their dependents, and 
survivors. I had occasion recently to 
participate in a retirement banquet in 
his honor, at which time he was hon- 
ored by many of his friends and asso- 
ciates in all walks of life. The story of 
his life and his work and accomplish- 
ments in veterans’ affairs is so note- 
worthy and impressive that I feel all the 
American people, and especially the vet- 
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erans of this Nation, should join with me 
in these honors which Captain Hogan so 
richly deserves. 

“Cap,” as he is affectionately known 
to all, was born in Portland, Oreg., in 
1891. He is one of four children and the 
son of Ellen Alice Kenealy and Cicero 
Lewis Hogan. His forbears emigrated 
from Waterford, Ireland, originally set- 
tling in northern Maryland. In 1849 his 
grandfather, as a young man, joined the 
gold rush to California, later going to 
Oregon and settling in the small town of 
Portland, where “Cap’s” father was born 
in 1860—100 years ago. So, even though 
an Oregonian by birth, ‘‘Cap’’ now re- 
sides in Maryland, the State from 
whence his forefathers came. 

In 1912 he received his law degree from 
the University of Oregon. After about 
4 years of law practice, in 1915, he en- 
listed in the Oregon National Guard and, 
as a first lieutenant of cavalry, served on 
the Mexican border in 1916 and 1917. 
On his release from border service, he 
was commissioned a captain. Seventeen 
days later he was called back to active 
duty on the outbreak of World War I. 
He was placed in charge of recruiting for 
the Oregon National Guard and estab- 
lished for himself a considerable reputa- 
tion for his outstanding work in rec -uit- 
ment of the guard in Oregon. He left 
Oregon as a senior captain and helped 
organize the 66th Field Artillery Brigade 
at Camp Greene, N.C. He was then as- 
signed to the 148th Field Artillery and, 
as an officer in the 148th Field Artillery, 
participated in five major engagements 
on the Western front. Following the 
armistice, he served with the army of 
occupation, and in April 1919 was or- 
dered to Paris, France, and for 8 months 
he served as trial judge advocate in the 
Provost Marshal's Office. On his return 
to the States in 1920, he was assigned to 
the 15th Field Artillery and resigned 
from the service at Camp Travis, Tex., 
on June 2, 1920. 

Following Army service, he returned 
to Portland to enter law practice, but his 
war service had taken its toll and for 
some time the doctors despaired of his 
life. Despite his poor state of health, 
he was selected by the Governor of Ore- 
gon to go to Washington in 1921 to repre- 
sent the State of Oregon in the dedica- 
tion of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
It was during these early years that he 
became interested in veterans’ affairs 
and in particular, the plight of the dis- 
abled veteran and his family. In 1922 he 
joined a small but growing organization 
called the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War. He also joined the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and in 1928 
became a rehabilitation officer with that 
Organization. In these early years, he 
became concerned with the lack of hos- 
pital and medical facilities and the in- 
adequate compensation for disabled 
veterans. Since that time he has been 
a leader in the fight for an adequate 
Veterans’ Administration hospital sys- 
tem, an adequate compensation and 
Pension program for veterans and de- 
Pendents of veterans, retirement rights 
for emergency war officers, and the 
Proper observance of events established 
in honor of veterans. 
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He became a rehabilitation officer of 
the Disabled American Veterans in 1933, 
at about the time the Economy Act was 
passed. For the next 7 years, he served 
in Portland as a rehabilitation officer of 
the Disabled American Veterans and 
gained the reputation as a fighting 
leader for improved hospital and medical 
care for veterans and an adequate bene- 
fit program for veterans, their chil- 
dren, widows, and dependent parents. 
Through his tireless efforts, he was to see 
much legislation enacted for the return- 
ing World War II disabled serviceman. 
Many will recall his famous convention 
speeches and the friendly debates with 
Veterans’ Administrator, Frank T. Hines, 
and other Veterans’ Administration offi- 
cials. It is little known that, in 1938, 
he was elected national senior vice com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans and might have become the na- 
tional commander but for his greater 
interest in service work. 

In 1940, he was finally brought into 
the Disabled American Veterans national 
headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
appointed the assistant national adju- 
tant. For the next 9 years, he served as 
the assistan*t business and administrative 
head of the Disabled American Veterans, 
but never did he lose his interest or his 
love of work in the service and rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans. 

In April 1949 he was appointed the 
national director of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans claims service by Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright, at that time 
the national commander. He _ was 
selected from a large group of qualified 
men to direct the destinies of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans claims service. 
During his tenure of office, he has fought 
for a strong national claims and rehabili- 
tation program as he believes that the 
service officer is the most important per- 
son in the world to the veteran or his 
widow who might not know where to 
turn in their efforts to secure benefits 
to which he or she may be entitled. His 
work and accomplishments over the 1014 
years he has been the national claims 
director is known to all who are asso- 
ciated with veterans affairs. He leaves 
the Disabled American Veterans with a 
claims service, and with a national staff 
of trained, qualified national service offi- 
cers, that is second to none. 

He has always fought for what he 
believed to be right and he has always 
found time, in his many varied duties 
and responsibilities, to help and assist 
any and all disabled veterans and de- 
pendents who call on him. He is known 
to service officers everywhere as the dean 
of all service officers. His wisdom and 
sagacity and his forthrightness will be 
missed by everyone. We, of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in the House 
of Representatives, recall his straight- 
forward statements and helpful infor- 
mation given in his scores of appear- 
ances before our committee. 

He is a “Kentucky Colonel,” an “Ar- 
kansas Traveler,” a “Nebraska Admiral,” 
a “Texas Land Owner,” an “Aid to the 
Governor of Georgia,” and has received 
similar citations from almost every State 
in the Nation. He is a 42-year member 
oi the American Legion, a member of the 
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Forty and Eight, the Military Order of 
the World Wars, the Disabled Officers’ 
Association, the Retired Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Elks, the Eagles, and many 
other organizations. 

Captain Hogan lives with his lovely 
wife, Beatrice, a past national command- 
er of the Disabled American Veterans 
Auxiliary, at 9219 Mintwood Avenue, Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. In his retirement they 
intend to reside in Silver Spring. 

To a great American, a dedicated serv- 
ice officer, and a friend of the veterans, 
I extend wishes for a healthy, happy 
retirement. 





THE FOREIGN INVESTMENT INCEN- 
TIVE TAX BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, since the 
recent withdrawal of the foreign invest- 
ment incentive tax bill, H.R. 5, from this 
floor, I hope that Members have found 
time to study the bill. The bill was 
brought to the floor so suddenly that 
Members hardly had time to acquaint 
themselves with it. 

When they study the bill I believe they 
will find it as incomprehensible as I did. 
I can tell you that a mere reading of the 
language will get you nowhere. It would 
call for the training of an expert legisla- 
tive draftsman to find one’s way through 
the bill. Otherwise its meaning would 
have to be accepted on faith. 

Let me read you the definition of gross 
income as given in the bill: 

(1) The gross income of a foreign busi- 
ness corporation shall be the sum of— 

(A) The gross income from sources within 
the United States, and 

(B) The amount (which shall be treated 
as an item of income derived from sources 
without the United States during the tax- 
able year) subtracted from its reinvested in- 
come account for the taxable year, as deter- 
mined under section 953. 


After the meaning of this has been 
digested the bill tells us that the tax- 
able income of a foreign business cor- 
poration shall be— 
the amount determined under paragraph 
(1) (above), minus the sum of deductions 
allowed by this chapter to the extent deduct- 
ible under part I of this subchapter (relating 
to determination of sources of income), as 
modified by this subpart, in determining 
taxable income from within the United 
States. 


Now you know exactly what is taxable 
income under the bill. The remainder 
of the bill is just as crystal clear as the 
parts that I have quoted. If this seems 
an exaggerated account, let me tell you 
how “distribution by reason of United 
States investment and payroll” is to be 
made, as set forth on page 34 of the 
printed bill. It says: 

(1) General: Under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, there shall 
be treated as distributed to shareholders for 
the taxable year, out of the reinvested for- 
eign income account, one-half of the 
amount determined by multiplying the 
portion of the reinvested foreign income 
for the taxable year which is attributable 
to the active conduct of a trade or business 
by the percentage determined by dividing 
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(A) the sum of (i) the adjusted basis of 
the taxpayer’s property within the United 
States, and (ii) an amount two times the 
amount paid or accrued during the taxable 
year for labor and personal services per- 
formed within the United States, by (B) the 
sum of (i) the adjusted basis of the taxpay- 
er’s property wherever located, and (ii) an 
amount two times the amount paid or ac- 
crued during the taxable year for all labor 
and personal services. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I know that legis- 
lative language sometimes becomes tech- 
nical but the language of this bill, I 
feel certain, could. be translated into 
understandable English if an effort were 
made to do so. 

I do not say that clarification of the 
bill would make it a good legislative pro- 
posal or that it would convert a bad pol- 
icy into a good one. I am simply saying 
that when we are asked to vote on a bill 
its language should bring out its purpose 
rather than obscuring or hiding its 
meaning. It would be possible then to 
refer to this or that section and discuss 
it on its merits. 

I am convinced that the bill is against 
the best interests of this country; but it 
is difficult to pin this down by reference 
to any particular part or section of it 
because of the involved language. 

The whole proposal is out of joint with 
world economic and military realities. 
Not only is there no need to induce Amer- 
ican capital to go abroad; it is already 
doing this in a growing stream and needs 
no further incentive. In fact what we 
should be doing would be to create an 
incentive for greater investment at home 
to provide more jobs for the jobless in 
this country. 

Has anyone given thought to the ef- 
fects of more voluminous foreign invest- 
ments such as is contemplated by H.R. 5? 

Much is made of the need of American 
industry. to get itself established within 
the confines of the European common 
market and the outer seven or European 
free trade area. It is said that we will 
find it difficult if not impossible to ship 
into these areas from the outside once 
the inner tariffs are removed or consid- 
erably lowered. It is maintained that 
we will be frozen out because our exports 
will encounter tariff and other obstruc- 
tions that do not apply to member 
countries. 

Therefore, it is argued, American firms 
will do well to get themselves established 
inside of the outer walls. They can then 
get an extra dividend or two extra divi- 
dends, so to speak. They will have the 
employment of much cheaper labor than 
is available in this country and will be 
able to supply the new markets from 
within; but that is not all. They can 
ship out from these European bases to 
other parts of the world rather than 
shipping out from this country. The 
employment of labor abroad with the 
lower rates of pay will make our capital 
more competitive when invested over- 
seas. 

We can help reindustrialize Europe 
with the use of the latest technology; 
and, abetted by the widening mass mar- 
kets thus opened up on the Continent, 
can participate in the intensive manu- 
facturig enterprises that will grow up. 
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Europe will soon surpass this country 
and we should be in on the ground floor. 

There is one bothersome fly in this 
otherwise beautiful ointment. That is 
the military vulnerability of Europe to 
occupation by Russian forces in the event 
o: war. The great industrial complex in 
which we would be deeply involved might 
quickly crumble and fall. 

Another unwelcome feature of the 
whole plan is the invitation to reduce 
exports from this country and to substi- 
tute exports from foreign industrial lo- 
cations. Employment in our export in- 
dustries would either fall or drop behind 
in relation to the rest of our economy. 
Employment would expand overseas 
rather than here. I think we must all 
be aware of the serious problem we have 
in this country with the maintenance of 
employment. We should give this prob- 
lem more, rather than less, attention. 
We should try to solve it, rather than 
aggravating it as this bill would do. 

One of the worst of all the features of 
the plan would be the substitution of 
foreign for domestic production. Al- 
ready considerable volumes of competi- 
tive goods generated by our existing for- 
eign investments are creating havoc in 
this country. Automobiles, sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters and office equipment, 
electronic devices, watches, cameras, oil 
and many other products produced 
abroad by American capital are already 
causing varying degrees of distress in 
this country. Such distress will grow im- 
measurably and culminate in a crisis if 
we stimulate foreign investments. Even 
without additional incentives the situa- 
tion is already deplorable and getting 
worse. 

Why, indeed, does our capital prefer 
foreign plants to investments here? 

I can tell you why. In this country 
we have achieved higher labor standards, 
standards that have brougkt us the best 
market in the world. Through our so- 
called reciprocal trade program we 
have exposed these standards to the 
lower standards of other countries. 

We have demolished our tariffs and 
refuse to come to the assistance of the 
many industries that are sorely beset by 
imports. Other countries have lower 
costs of production because they have 
not followed our system; but their pro- 
ductivity has greatly increased through 
the use of the modern plants, latest type 
of machinery, and equipment that they 
got from us. 

I think it must be agreed that the 
people in this country have worked hard 
to build our economy to the position it 
occupies in the world today. 

Now we are to see it wrecked, not 
merely by imports that flow in with little 
obstruction from foreign-owned plants 
abroad but from plants opened abroad 
by our own capital. 

This is an upside-down proposal that 
belongs in Alice in Wonderland. It is 
almost unbelievable that it should be 
offered seriously. 

We are running a bad deficit already 
in our foreign account. The more money 
we send out, the worse the deficit. Al- 
ready our direct investments abroad are 
some $30 billion. This gives rise to di- 
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rect employment of an estimated work 
force of more than 115 million and some 
3 million additional in indirect employ- 
ment. We could use these 4!5 to 5 mil- 
lion jobs in this country. 

If we assured our industries a fair 
competitive chance at holding their 
markets in this country, our capital 
would do its expanding here and would 
employ the unemployed that now darken 
the homes and blight the communities 
in many parts of the country. Hope 
would shine again in the eyes of those 
who are told week after week that there 
is no longer a job for them. 

But no, we want to help our money to 
flow overseas as proposed in H.R. 5 and 
forget about these people back in West 
Virginia and other sorely afflicted locali- 
ties. We will not lighten their tax bur- 
den one iota; rather we will burden them 
by the amount that we lighten the bur- 
den on the foreign investments. This 
is a new type of patriotism. 

We all know that in the past year 
hundreds of our firms have been busy 
exploring abroad, seeking suitable fields 
of investment in order to produce abroad 
what can no longer be competitively pro- 
duced here. I do not blame these com- 
panies. I blame us here in Congress for 
supporting the kind of trade policy that 
has brought on the condition that makes 
the home market less attractive than 
the foreign. 

If we had proper enforcement of the 
escape clause under the Trade Agree- 
ments program our companies could bet- 
ter afford to invest at home and do 
their expanding here rather than abroad. 
When our industry has absorbed our un- 
employed, then it is in order to expand 
abroad, not before, and not as an escape 
hatch from home responsibilities. 

There is already adequate incentive 
for our companies that want to 2 
abroad. The profit record of many com- 
panies that are already abroad will be 
sufficient lure to those who want to fol- 
low. Here are a few examples: 

The Brazilian subsidiary of Addres- 
sograph-Multigraph Corp. showed a 38- 
percent increase in net sales, 26-percent 
increase in net income in 1958. Its Eng- 
lish subsidiary showed a net income 
which was 12.4 percent of net sales. 

Net sales of the foreign companies of 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. for all its branches totaled 
$139 million—compared with $351 mil- 
lion from domestic operations—provided 
net income of $10.1 million or 7.3 per- 
cent of sales—compared to $4.9 million 
or 1.3 percent from domestic. 

The subsidiaries of Armstrong Cork 
Co. had combined earnings of $891,000, 
an increase of 42 percent over 1957. 
Combined sales were $23,325,000, up 9 
percent from 1957. 

The French affiliates of Bendix Avia- 
tion Co. experienced production increases 
of 25 to 30 percent in 1958. 

American journalists who have inter- 
viewed some of the oldtimers in for- 
eign investment work abroad have stated 
that “it sure does pay to come; there’s a 
great opportunity to make big profits in 
Europe.” There must be some truth in 
this observation if one considers the re- 
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cent trends. A survey of 115 American 
machine tool companies of which 25 per- 
cent are already overseas, shows that 
16 percent more intend to construct 
pranches there in 1960. In addition, 
another 10 percent have signed contracts 
with foreign companies to ship their 
products back here and another 8 per- 
cent intend to do so in 1960. 

It has been estimated that the sales 
generated by our plants abroad now 
amount to over $30 million annually, a 
considerable inducement, attractive to 
almost every manufacturer. 

The added attraction of the common 
markets is another feature which has 
helped speed up the flow of American 
direct investment capital. With the low- 
ering of tariffs among the member coun- 
tries of the common markets it will have 
the effect of actually raising the restric- 
tions around the economic region inso- 
far as an American product is concerned. 
If a Frenchman wants to buy an auto- 
mobile from either a German or Ameri- 
can firm the German-domiciled com- 
pany will now have the advantage of 
paying a lower tariff compared with the 
US. product exported from here. 

That our companies do not need fur- 
ther inducement to go abroad may be 
concluded from what has already hap- 
pened. Take Holland for instance. Our 
subsidiaries are far more numerous there 
than those of other investing countries: 
They are by country of origin: United 
States, 102; United Kingdom, 24; Bel- 
gium, 19; West Germany, 12; Switzer- 
land, 9; Sweden, 6; France, 4; other 
countries, 7. 

And H.R. 5 says we have to encourage 
our enterprises to go overseas. 

Without the artificial stimulation 
which we might unwisely provide if we 
pass H.R. 5, let us examine the planned 
expenditures of our industries in Europe 
for 1960 in relation to 1958 as reflected 
ina survey made by McGraw-Hill: 

{Millions of de Hars] 





| 1958 | 1960 


Industry 








Primary metals_....---- wk etic 1.9 24.7 





Machinery... ....<..5s.- cna 99.6 166.0 
Transport equipment. ..-_-.------ 52.3 122.7 
RDM es Ste epee onan 38. 2 57.1 
All manufacturing .......----..--- 237.8 417.9 
PEBNIDID ofe eee n ee e ke 384.0 433. 5 
Note.—Figures reflect only expenditures of companies 
which participated in survey. 


The survey stated that “manufactur- 
ing companies are probably setting a 
new record for capital expenditures over- 
Seas this year—1959—with plans for 
$957 million.” This would be an in- 
Crease of 26 percent over 1958 and even 
exceed the peak year of 1957. It is ex- 
pected to go higher in 1960. The actual 
figures which should be published this 
month will show that U.S. direct invest- 
ments in 1959 exceeded all estimates. 
We shall soon know. In addition all U.S. 
foreign investments have been running 
at an annual rate of $315 to $4 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not need H.R. 5. 
H.R. 5, if successful, could only make 
worse a situation that is already bad. 
The bill should not be brought back but 
given a decent burial by the Ways and 
Means Committee without further ado. 

CL 
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HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15, is the 112th anniversary of the 
victorious Hungarian Revolution in 1848. 
This date is of great significance not 
only because it reminds us of the pro- 
found spirit cf the Hungarian people 
and the long fight which they have 
waged in behalf of their own freedom, 
but also because this victorious revolu- 
tion which occurred 112 years ago today 
was crushed just as ruthlessly by the 
army of the Russian Czar as was the 
subsequent Hungarian Revolution of 
1956, which valiantly displayed the same 
love of freedom and the same willing- 
ness to risk for that freedom, crushed 
by the tanks of the Soviet Union. 

The love of the Hungarian people for 
freedom and the long fight they have 
made to achieve it is something which 
the people of America hold deeply in 
their mind and hearts. It is particularly 
appropriate then that we should recall 
these events today because it so happens 
that this 112th anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1848 comes only a 
few weeks before the projected East- 
West summit meeting which could well 
be as fateful for the future of the Hun- 
garian people as were the Teheran and 
Yalta Conferences of an earlier day. 

Because of our deep regard for the 
Hungarian people and because of our 
sympathy for the situation in which they 
find themselves, Mr. Speaker, I trust the 
administration will make certain that 
the fate of the Hungarian people and 
their legitimate desire for freedom from 
Soviet domination be made a topic of 
the highest priority on the agenda of any 
forthcoming summit meeting. Surely, 
in view of the fact that the United Na- 
tions has adopted not less than 12 reso- 
lutions on the subject of Hungary which 
have been consistently defied by the 
Soviet Union, it would be regrettable in- 
deed if the nations of the West were not 
to raise this whole question at their very 
first opportunity and insist that no 
settlement of the outstanding issues of 
Europe could properly be made with the 
Soviets without insisting on full free- 
dom for the Hungarian people. 

In this connection, also, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe it would be most appropriate if 
this country were to recognize the brave 
fight of the Hungarian people by com- 
memorating in some more concrete way 
the fight for Hungarian independence 
which took place on October 23, 1956, 
one of the bravest and most courageous 
actions which any people have ever 
undertaken. I would therefore like to 
urge my colleagues in the Congress to 
join in asking the President of the 
United States to proclaim October 23 of 
each year as Hungarian Independence 
Day, not only in commemoration of the 
brave fight of the Hungarian people but 
also in recognition that we in America 
continue to look forward to the day 
when Hungary will again be free. 
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HUNGARIAN FREEDOM DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCorMAck] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and also ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members who 
desire to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp today 
and for 5 legislative days on the subject 
of Hungarian Freedom Day, the 112th 
anniversary of the celebration of the 
independence of Hungary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Revolution of 1848 was like a hurricane 
in Europe. It swept over most of the 
continent, reviving long-dormant aspi- 
rations among oppressed and downtrod- 
den peoples, and terrorizing autocrats 
who seemed secure in their posts. Un- 
fortunately, however, in less than a year 
the whole movement had spent its force. 
In many countries its leaders were either 
in jail or in hiding, or had barely man- 
aged to escape with their lives. 

To the Hungarians that revolutionary 
movement was of great significance. The 
Austrian Government had been ruling in 
Hungary with an iron hand, and there 
seemed to be little hope for relaxation 
while Metternich was at the helm. Aus- 
tria was afraid of the revolution. The 
threats to its government seemed so seri- 
ous that for awhile Metternich actually 
went into hiding, and the Government 
was prepared to make concessions on 
many fronts. 

Early in 1848, when the situation was 
clear to the Hungarians, they seized upon 
the opportunity and made demands upon 
the Government for reforms that would 
give them considerable freedom. The 
Austrian Government, conscious of its 
weakening position and aware of the 
threatening dangers, met these Hungar- 
ian demands on March 15. That is the 
day that is marked in Hungarian history 
as their liberation, or Freedom Day, for 
that day became a turning point in their 
history. 

Hungary was caught in the vortex of 
the last war and at the end of the war 
fell into the Soviet sphere. That itself 
has multiplied Hungary’s woes. Since 
1947, when a Communist-dominated 
government was hoisted over their 
heads, unhappy Hungarians have suf- 
fered more than did their forbears un- 
der old tyrannies. The Communists 
have never been popular in this home 
of those brave and gallant fighters. Left 
to themselves, these treacherous traitors 
would be harried out of the country 
without much effort, but as they are 
backed up by the full might of the Red 
army, helpless Hungarians are not able 
to deal with their Communist tyrants. 

The world-shaking events of October 
1956 clearly demonstrated to the world 
that the indomitable spirit of freedom 
and independence is burning bright in 
the hearts of freedom-loving Hungar- 
ians. As we all know, and ruefully 
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remember, they staged a revolt against 
their oppressors when they knew that 
they had little, if any, chance of success 
without immediate outside aid. But 
they braved the dangers and took all the 
risks attendant to such a perilous situa- 
tion. They defied the Communist gov- 
ernment imposed upon them and pro- 
claimed their war for freedom. 
Unfortunately, and in unconcealed sor- 
row, one must confess that the free West 
did not in any way extend aid to these 
gallant Hungarians. In a matter of 
weeks the world was horrified to learn 
that the man—Khrushchev—who 
preaches peaceful coexistence and sweet 
reasonableness to the statesmen of the 
democracies in the West, dispatched new 
troops to Hungary and his powerful and 
ruthless forces from the Soviet Union 
cruelly put an end to all uprising in 
Hungary. 

Since those fateful October-November 
days of 1956, the free world’s conscience 
has been stirred by the fate of the Hun- 
garians. The United Nations Assembly 
has more than once condemned the 
treachery of the Soviet Union in Hun- 
gary. Unfortunately, all such moves 
have not helped Hungarians in any ef- 
fective way. It is now to be hoped that 
at the forthcoming Summit meeting in 
May the Hungarian question will be 
heard, and that perhaps a way may yet 
be found to help these unhappy victims 
of Communist tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, Hungary and other 
Communist-dominated countries, in 
their opposition to the Communist yoke, 
have at least one basic thing in common, 
the restoration of their independence 
and the freedom of their people. 

The peoples of these countries years 
ago were promised that they would have 
the right to determine their own form 
of government through a secret ballot 
and internationally supervised. 

It is due to the ruthlessness of the 
Soviet Union, of her broken word, that 
this has not been carried out. 

This question should be put upon the 
agenda of the coming summit meeting by 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. Such action will keep alive the 
courage of tens of millions of persons 
behind the Iron Curtain who despise 
communism, and who are praying and 
hoping for the day of deliverance. 

Such action would convey to those 
millions that this question is still alive: 
such action will also show the Soviet 
Union that this question is not dead. 

For one of the major concerns of 
Khrushchev and his associates is the 
knowledge that as long as the United 
States and the free world keep alive hope 
in the minds of these millions, that they 
are a constant threat to the Soviet Union, 
as well as a reservoir of strength for the 
West. 

There is a strong feeling that Fascist 
Russia is using the Berlin situation as a 
means to a greater victory for the Soviet 
Union, an agreement freezing the present 
division of Europe. 

Such an agreement would be morally 
wrong. 

Such an agreement would be adverse 
to our national interest. 
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Such an agreement would be a mili- 
tary and psychological victory of major 
importance to the Soviet Union. 

Such an agreement, through disillu- 
sionment, would drive these millions into 
the influence of the Kremlin, and with 
the destruction of their prayers and 
hopes, make them bitter toward those 
they feel had ‘‘sold them down the river.” 

The results of such an agreement 
would be to weaken NATO, and in all 
probability would result in its quick dis- 
solution and death. 

Such an agreement would be an ap- 
peasement, and experience with Hitler 
shows that appeasement is the road to 
war. 

This is the 112th anniversary of the 
celebration of that glorious Independ- 
ence Day. Let us all hope that soon all 
stout-hearted and gallant Hungarians 
who are suffering under Communist 
tyranny will again have freedom in their 
once free homeland. 

Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], deserves the praise of the 
entire country for his remarks today and 
for again expressing, as he has for many 
years expressed, his very deep and sin- 
cere desire that people of the captive na- 
tions be given an opportunity to choose 
their own form of government, and I 
certainly wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. God grant that we may 
have the power and the wisdom to make 
the citizens of our country understand 
the great benefits that will come to the 
West by supporting the aspirations of 
these suppressed people. I congratulate 
the distinguished majority leader on his 
great concern for these people. 


Mr. McCORMACK. I _ appreciate 
what my friend says. Although the 
gentleman is a new Member of the 


House, there is no one who is more de- 
voted to freedom, and particularly for 
the restoration of independence and 
liberty of the dominated people of 
Europe, than is the gentleman from 
Illinois who has just spoken. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15, is the 112th anniversary of 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1848, an 
eminently successful national endeavor 
until crushed by the troops of the Rus- 
sian Czar. The wave of liberalism that 
swept through continental Europe in 
1848, threatened to roll back the stifling 
autocracy fashioned by the royal govern- 
ments which were still holding much of 
Europe under their dominion following 
the defeat of Napoleon and the French. 

Although these revolutions were 
snuffed out, the groundwork was laid for 
the rise of parlimentary government in 
later years. The dead hand of oppres- 
sion was eventually thrown aside by 
those to whom liberty and freedom were 
more precious than life itself, 

On October 23, 1956, the pattern re- 
curred and Russian armed forces brutal- 
ly machinegunned Hungarian patriots 
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in the streets of Budapest. The uneasy 
peace of despotism has once more 
descended upon Hungary. 

For all who, with anxiety and hope, 
watched events unfold in the fall of 
1956, this day is a fitting occasion on 
which to salute the brave people of Hun- 
gary who have fought foreign oppressors 
more than once in order to give sub- 
stance to their deep-seated aspirations 
for freedom and self-determination. 

Those of us who love freedom believe 
that events in 1956, were a prelude to the 
eventual dissolution of tyranny in Hun- 
gary. We wish the people of that iand 
to know that they are not forgotten. 
We share with them the hope that the 
dark night of oppression will soon pass, 
and that this courageous nation will 
once again be welcomed into the ranks 
of the free. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the 112th anniversary of the 
victorious Hungarian Revolution in 1848, 
a date commemorated by the Hungarian 
people and by people of Hungarian de- 
scent wherever they may be. 

The Hungarian people have demon- 
strated again and again throughout their 
history their determination to free their 
native land from oppression and to 
establish and maintain Hungary as a free 
independent nation. 

It is one of the great tragedies of our 
time that in spite of the supreme sacri- 
fice of the Hungarian people, Hungary 
has not gained independence and the 
people of Hungary are still enslaved un- 
der the domination of the Soviet Union. 

In the Preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States, the Founding 
Fathers of our Nation stated in part: 

We the people of the United States, in 
order to * * * secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 


As our Nation is founded upon the 
concept of national liberty and freedom 
for our people, we join wholeheartedly 
with the people of Hungary in their fer- 
vent prayer for liberation from the op- 
pression and tyranny which now domi- 
nate their land. 

The Hungarian people, in my opinion, 
have exemplified a spirit of liberty and 
independence, and sacrifice for liberty 
and independence that is unequaled in 
the contemporary history of the world. 
They are entitled to all the aid they can 
obtain from democratic nations through- 
out the world. 

The people of the United States share 
with the people of Hungary the hope that 
Hungary may soon be freed from Soviet 
bondage and emerge a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, today, 
a most important day of the year for all 
freedom-loving Hungarians, we pause to 
commemorate the 112th anniversary of 
Hungarian independence and to pay 
tribute not only to the freedom fighters 
of 1848 but also to their descendants, the 
freedom fighters of 1956. 

The history of Hungary portrays 4 
centuries-long struggle for independence 
and liberty. The nation, founded in 897 
A.D., became a Chrisiian nation in 1000 
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AD., and in the 13th century won a bill 
of rights similar to the Magna Carta. 
Beset on all sides by continental powers 
with imperialistic tendencies, the Hun- 
garian people have been given little time 
to enjoy constructive peace. Since 1453, 
the struggle to maintain their sover- 
eignty has been continuous. The Turks, 
after nearly 100 years of fighting the 
Hungarians, finally defeated the Magyar 
army in 1526 and occupied the major 
portion of Hungarian territory while 
the Hapsburgs ruled the remainder. Al- 
though in 1683 the Turks were defeated, 
the Hapsburgs extended their rule over 
all of Hungary. 

It was in 1848 that the Hungarian peo- 
ple, under the brilliant leadership of 
Louis Kossuth, revolted against the rule 
of the Austrian Empire and proclaimed 
their independence. Freedom was short- 
lived. The Austrian Emperor prevailed 
upon the Czar of Russia to help crush the 
insurrection. 

It is interesting to note that even in 
the early days Illinois hailed the courage 
of this brave people. Certain citizens in 
Springfield, Ill., met and passed a resolu- 
tion which read in part as follows: 
“That, in their present glorious struggle 
for liberty, the Hungarians command our 
highest admiration and have our warm- 
est sympathy; and that they have our 
prayers for their speedy triumph and 
final success.” One of the three-man 
committee which submitted this resolu- 
tion at the Springfield meeting was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

After World War I, a freely elected na- 
tional assembly repealed the measures of 
the regime of Bela Kun and restored the 
monarchial constitution, with Admiral 
Horthy as regent. With the rise of the 
Nazis, Hungary again lost real independ- 
ence; and after the Nazis left, the Rus- 
sians entered and forced upon the Hun- 
garian people a form of government 
which as lovers of freedom they were 
bound to abhor. The Hungarians soon 
openly showed their hatred for this gov- 
ernment by a revolt so courageous and 
fervent that the Soviets had to resort to 
extreme measures, which shocked the 
conscience of the world, we vividly and 
with deep regret remember. 

At what cost the men, women, and 
even the children of Hungary made that 
bid for freedom we well know. To gain 
their long-cherished dream of liberty 
and independence, they paid the price in 
blood. Their sacrifice, however, although 
they lost the present battle—could not 
be held to be in vain. Their battle for 
freedom, their undaunted sacrificial 
courage will stand in ineradicable testi- 
mony to the demand of mankind every- 
where for basic freedom and the right to 
live in true dignity and brotherhood un- 
der governments of their own choosing. 
Above all, the sacrifice then made un- 
Stintingly by the Hungarian people pre- 
sents a challenge to those of us more 
fortunate to lift high the torch and 
carry on mankind's battle against domi- 
nation of the spirit as well as of the 
body. 

It is in this spirit that we express 
again to the Hungarian people not only 
Our sympathy but our pride in their 
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stamina and courage. It is in this spirit 
that we rededicate ourselves to the cause 
of and battle for human freedom. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, little 
Hungary, virile and fertile—blessed by 
God with the principal crops necessary 
for the abundant food cellars of her chil- 
dren and formerly stored for her free 
children—but today stored in the larders 
of the Soviet nation—wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets, hemp 
and flax. Her abundant variety of wines 
and extensive output of coal, oil, iron, 
steel; industries of machines, tools, 
chemicals, vehicles, railroad equipment, 
milling and distilling, make it plain for 
us to see that the Hungarians, from early 
times under its earliest settlers, chiefly 
Slav and Germanic, although overrun by 
Huns and Magyars from the East, and 
its civilization under Stephen I—997- 
1038—with the promulgation of its con- 
stitution in 1222, was always productive 
and contributory to the high standards of 
continental Europe. She fought against 
the domination of the Turks, who over- 
whelmed the country in 1526, but were 
ousted by the Hungarians and Aus- 
trians, who found domination difficult. 

In 1844 Magyar become the official lan- 
guage and in 1867 Austria recognized the 
kingdom of Hungary, with the Emperor 
of Austria as King of Hungary, in a dual 
monarchy with a single diplomatic 
service. 

Hungary being defeated in World War 
I—1918—lost Transylvania, Croatia, 
Bacska, Slovakia, and Carpatho-Ru- 
thenia. It remained as a republic under 
Michael Karoly and, later, a bolshevist 
revolt under Bela Kun, and both were 
followed by a vote for a monarchy in 
1920 with Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World 
War II; Horthy was removed and Nazi 
supporters put in power in 1944. Rus- 
sian troops captured most of the country 
in 1945, and, by terms of the armistice, 
returned to its borders of 1937. In 1946 
Hungary declared for a republic and 
elected Zoltan Tildy President only to 
find that, in 1947, the Communists forced 
Tildy out. 

A Soviet-type constitution was adopted 
on August 18, 1949, which vests power in 
Parliament and a Presidium. Parlia- 
ment, since 1953, consists of 308 deputies, 
one for each 32,000 population. The 
regime, in single list elections, as of No- 
vember 16, 1956, was overwhelmingly 
victorious. 

Since communism gained control, all 
industries have been nationalized and an 
intensive campaign has been conducted 
to collectivize farms, establish coopera- 
tives, and increase farm production. 
Those who oppose it are deported to 
Russia. Hungary has, in recent years, 
confiscated American property and 
abused officials and citizens. It was ad- 
mitted to the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 14, 1955. 

Premier Imre Nagy, in office since 
mid-1953, was ousted for his moderate 
policy of favoring agriculture and con- 
sumer production, on April 18, 1955; he 
was succeeded by Andras Hegedus. 

Hungary developed into open revolt in 
1956, with popular demands for the 
ouster of Erno Gero, Hungarian Com- 
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munist Party secretary, and for the for- 
mation of a new government by Imre 
Nagy, which resulted in the latter’s ap- 
pointment on October 23d of that year. 
The revolt occurred when the security 
police fired on the people. Gero called 
in Soviet armed forces to crush the re- 
volt, but Revolutionary Councils spread 
throughout the country. The insurrec- 
tion appeared halted when Premier 
Nagy announced that the Soviet Union 
had agreed to withdraw its troops from 
Hungary; however, by November 1, 
1956, Soviet forces again surrounded 
Budapest and, despite Nagy’s protests to 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Nations, 
launched a massive surprise attack 
against the city on November 4th, with 
an estimated 200,000 troops, 2,500 tanks 
and armored cars. The gallantry of the 
young patriots, in their bid for free gov- 
ernment, was crushed and the casualties 
were estimated as from 6,500 to 32,000 
dead. Many rebels were reported exe- 
cuted and thousands were deported. 
About 196,000 persons fled the country. 
The United States received 38,248 under 
a refugee emergency program. 

Premier Nagy was removed in No- 
vember 1956, and Janos Kadar installed 
as chief of the Hungarian Communist 
Party, June 29, 1957. 

On June 17, 1958, Moscow announced 
the trial and execution of Nagy, Gen- 
eral Pal Maleter, who led the 1956 re- 
volt, and Miklos Gimesz and Jozsep 
Szlagy. The executions were con- 
demned by the United States in both 
Houses of the Congress on June 19th, 
and scored by many other nations, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia and  neutralistic 
India. 

Hungry refused, on June 27, to provide 
information on the executions requested 
by a United Nations special committee 
on Hungary. 

Dr. Ferenc Munnich was appointed 
Premier on January 27, 1958, and Istvan 
Dobi was appointed President of the 
Presidential Council on August 14, 1952. 

It is unfortunate that a country, whose 
1941 census indicated a population that 
was 65.7 percent Catholic, and where a 
public school education is compulsory 
for 8 years, where church schools were 
nationalized in 1948, and there are six 
universities maintained by the state, that 
a free people, whose many contributions 
to the civilization of the free world are 
in the highest tradition of national 
pride, should be subjected to the domi- 
nation of a heartless and irreligious 
leadership, which has enslaved and regi- 
mented its citizens and youth to the 
idolatry of nationalism. 

It is the church that keeps alive in the 
hearts of the religious patriots of Hun- 
gary their undying love for freedom. We, 
of course, in our blunt and awkward way 
have tried to assuage our own feelings 
as to our shortcomings in standing up 
against Russia’s slaughter of the inno- 
cents, by making it possible to permit 
political refugees to enter our borders 
for protection. 

It was a kind gesture, but a confes- 
sion of complete surrender of our na- 
tional honor in permitting Russia to go 
unchallenged on its bloodstrewn way to 
power. 
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In the near future it is incumbent upon 
us to redeem our pledge to these liberty- 
loving people. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as time 
steals by we tend to forget much that 
is worth remembering. But in our life- 
times we witness a number of signifi- 
cant events that remain with us always. 
One of these memorable events that will 
not fade from our minds was the Hun- 
garian revolt of 1956. 

It is fitting that we recall the revolt 
today as Hungarians celebrate the 112th 
anniversary of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1848. The more recent 1956 re- 
volt made it abundantly clear that the 
Hungarian people, after 10 years of for- 
eign domination and indoctrination, de- 
cisively rejected the system of com- 
munism. 

I recall how impressed I was when 
there was received into our country at 
Camp Mercy—Camp Kilmer, N.J.— 
thousands of Hungarian refugees, most 
of whom have since become assimi- 
lated into the fabric of our society. In 
particular I recall the work of Maj. Gen. 
Sydney C. Wooten, now commander of 
Fort Dix, who was in charge of the 
camp. I shall always remember how 
he and his men along with Red Cross 
workers and other civil groups turned 
in a remarkable performance in making 
these people feel at ease and at home. 

Since 1956 the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly has adopted no less than 
12 resolutions on Hungary demanding 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops and the 
establishment of free elections under in- 
ternational control. The _ resolutions 
have met with stubborn Soviet defiance. 
In the face of this recalcitrance we must 
continue to pursue the cause of our free 
and independent Hungarian friends. 
Would not the coming East-West sum- 
mit conference be a suitable place to 
raise again the Hungarian question? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1848 is a great landmark in the history 
of many European nations. That year 
marked the revival of national aspira- 
tions and their attainment by means of 
revolutions. For a while most of Eu- 
rope was engulfed in a huge revolution- 
ary turmoil, and in many countries 
where peoples were subjected to despotic 
regimes there were disturbances. These 
were serious threats to absolute rulers 
and monarchs, particularly to those au- 
tocrats ruling over alien nationalities. 

At the time Hungarians were ruled by 
the Austrian government in Vienna, and 
for a long time that government had 
proved ruthlessly efficient and able to 
keep Hungarian national aspirations 
under control. But with the beginning 
of 1848, the situation had changed con- 
siderably, and this change was to benefit 
the Hungarians. The government in 
Vienna was, for the first time in the cen- 
tury, seriously threatened. Its leading 
statesman, the reactionary Metternich, 
was so worried that he was concerned 
with his personal safety. 

The Hungarians were well aware of 
this situation. Early in March a group 
of patriotic, enthusiastic leaders in Bu- 
dapest prepared a list of their grievances 
and presented to the Austrian authori- 
ties their demands, The government in 
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Vienna was conciliatory and granted the 
Hungarian demands, including freedom, 
on March 15. That is the day the an- 
niversary of which is being celebrated 
today, the 112th anniversary of Hun- 
garian Freedom Day. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am addressing my remarks on the oc- 
casion of our annual observance of Hun- 
garian Independence Day to a fear in 
many minds that in an effort to reach 
an understanding with the Soviet, mini- 
mizing the possibility of an atomic war, 
the enslaved peoples of Hungary and the 
other captive nations of Europe will be 
sacrificed on the altar of expediency. 

This is the fear that has been voiced 
by delegations of dedicated Hungarian, 
Polish, Czechoslovakian, Ukrainian and 
Lithuanian patriots, some in exile in 
this country, who have visited me as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

What they fear is that as the price of 
peace and desistance from further ag- 
gression the United States will be drawn 
into an armistice arrangement with 
Russia whereby until further summit 
talks have worked out the terms of a 
permanent arrangement there will be 
recognition of the authority and juris- 
diction of the Soviet in nations now held 
by it. This, of course, would amount to 
an abandonment of the captive nations 
to their own fate, temporarily on the 
surface of course, but actually total 
abandonment, since armistice terms are 
the reflection of future peace terms. 

The delegations that have visited me 
point out as significant the recent cessa- 
tion of tensions in the Far East and the 
Near East and the violent emergence of 
tensions in the American hemisphere. 
This it is reasoned could be preliminary 
to the ultimate Soviet suggestion that 
Russia should be left alone to take care 
of the European area while the Americas 
take care of themselves, unmolested by 
Russia. 

I know of no better way to celebrate 
Hungarian Independence Day than here 
in the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States to make 
reaffirmation of our position. 

We will not abandon the capitve peo- 
ples of Europe for the price of a short- 
lived peace, a temporary easing of ten- 
sions, a lull in the cold war; until, the 
Soviet domain solidified, we ourselves 
face the enslavement to which we had 
abandoned our friends. We will not 
trade freedom in any part of the world 
for a promise of ease from tensions that 
will not be kept. 

We will not abandon the captive peo- 
Soviet brutality in Hungary that horri- 
fied the world and brought to our shores 
so many refugees, fine men and women 
who now are a worthy and respected part 
and parcel of our American fabric. Nor 
will we permit cooing words of appease- 
ment that now fill the air to soften the 
verdict of our indignation against the 
perpetrators of unspeakable crimes on 
the people of Hungary. Those crimes 
stunned the world, even in countries that 
had been neutral, and it is imperative 
that the United States press with in- 
creasing vigor a demand for drastic 
action by the United Nations. 
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Mr. Speaker, from private conversa- 
tions with my distinguished colleagues 
and from their remarks on the floor of 
the House, I am convinced that it is over- 
whelmingly the sense of this body that 
the fate of the people of Hungary should 
not hang in the balance in conversations 
at the summit. As regards the captive 
nations there can be no retreat or com- 
promise on the American position. 

Hungary lies at the crossroads of Asia 
and Europe, and the Hungarian people 
have successfully maintained their na- 
tional entity against all contending 
forces only through ceaseless struggle 
for freedom. In the 18th century, how- 
ever, they were forced to submit to Aus- 
trian rule, and their country became part 
of Austria’s polyglot empire. For more 
than 100 years the Hungarians endured 
the oppressive yoke of their unwanted 
overlords although several times they 
tried to free themselves, but all these 
attempts ended in failure. At last in 
1848 their efforts along these lines for- 
tunately were successful. 

In that year revolutionary forces un- 
dermined the authority of Austria over 
its outlying provinces. Even in Vienna 
the government’s authority seemed to be 
challenged. Hungarian leaders in Buda- 
pest were looking for such an opportunity 
as the weakening of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. When they learned of this 
early in March, they presented their just 
complaints to the authorities in Buda- 
pest and demanded freedom. The gov- 
ernment was not in a position to refuse 
any such demand at the time, and, 
therefore, acceded to the demands made 
by Hungarian patriots on March 15. 
That is the day that has become Hun- 
garian national holiday, and every year 
its anniversary is celebrated by the Hun- 
garian people. 

Today, as we all know, they will not be 
allowed to do this under the Communist 
regime in their homeland. But more 
than ever they still cherish the ideas em- 
bodied in their independence day and 
hope for their freedom. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, today is 
March 15—this date is indeed a signi- 
ficant date in the history of the Hun- 
garian nation. It was on this date in 
1848 that the victorious Hungarian Rev- 
olution brought into being the free nation 
of Hungary. 

The Revolution of 1848 was crushed 
under the heel of the armies of the czar 
just as the inspired but abortive October 
revolution of recent memory, that of 
1956, was wiped out by the bloodstained 
hands of their Communist aggressors. 

But that October revolution of 1956 
shines as a beacon light in the dark- 
ness of those who live under the 
long night of the Soviet tyranny. It 
is an indication of the true feel- 
ings of the people of Hungary and all 
those behind the Iron Curtain who 
are enslaved by their Soviet mas- 
ters. They are but waiting for the 
day when they can throw off the yoke 
of their enslavers and stand once again 
by the side of free nations throughout 
the world. Hungary is indeed in this 
category. Those people are among the 
most freedom-loving in the world. In 
any free election they have clearly and 
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completely repudiated the Communist 


Party and its aims. This is shown by 
the fact that in the elections of August 
1957, held under the control of the Com- 
munist Party, the Communist Party it- 
self held only 20 percent of the votes. 
Since 1949 Hungary has been a so-called 
People’s Republic and despite years of 
indoctrination under Communist rule 
and propaganda both the old and young 
of Hungary have kept alive their belief in 
the true democratic principles. They in- 
deed show an unshakable will despite the 
hardships they live under to recreate 
once again within their own nation a 
true democratic government. 

I am proud to raise my voice in a trib- 
ute to these brave Hungarian people on 
this significant date in their history. 
Furthermore, I would like to suggest that 
as a token of appreciation for their 
yaliant struggle this Congress consider 
the President be authorized to proclaim 
October 23 of each year as Hungarian 
Independence Day. This is the date on 
which the Hungarian people rose against 
their Communist oppressors and showed 
to the whole world the true feelings of 
that nation. It is my earnest hope that 
these liberty-loving people will one day 
be masters of their own destinies and 
contribute as they have done in the past 
to the overall freedom and good will of 
nations. 

Mr. COLLIER. : Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent history of the Hungarian people is 
full of woes and tribulations. In our day 
they have had more than their share of 
misery and misfortune. This is partic- 
ularly saddening because the Hungarians 
have been, in their long history, among 
the bravest fighters for freedom and in- 
dependence. 

In 1848 they were living under the rule 
of Austria’s despotic Government. They 
were being oppressed by that great power, 
and they could not free themselves from 
its clutches, but the revolutionary events 
of that year gave the Hungarian people 
their chance for freedom. ‘The Austrian 
Government’s authority was undermined 
by revolutionary forces, and that citadel 
of despotism in Vienna was tottering. 

The Hungarians, sensing the weakness 
of the Government, made drastic de- 
mands upon it, including the grant of 
their freedom. The Government was not 
in a position to reject their demands, and 
granted them. That was done on March 
15, 1848. The anniversary of that event 
is celebrated annually as the Hungarian 
national holiday, for that has been a 
Memorable day for the liberty-loving 
Hungarians. We all hope that in our 
time their never-ending search for liberty 
from the oppressor will be rewarded 
with eventual success. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 112th anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848 which was 
Crushed by imperial Russia, thereby 
setting the pattern for the bloody hand 
with which Communist Russia put down 
the revolution of 1956. 

Scattered throughout the free nations 
of the world, and particularly in this 
country, there are countless thousands of 
these Hungarian patriots who have ac- 
cepted expatriation rather than live in 
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slavery under the dictator’s heel. And 
in my congressional district there is a 
substantial number of these God-fearing 
people who, having set us a shining 
example of militant patriotism, are now 
discharging to the fullest the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in the land of their 
adoption. We are the beneficiaries of 
the circumstances that forced them to 
flee from their homeland and it is our 
responsibility to make them welcome and 
do all we can to nurture the intense love 
of freedom that burns undimmed in each 
Hungarian breast. 

As we look back on the tragedy that 
befell Hungary in 1956 we are further 
indebted to those brave freedom fighters 
who by their action exposed the pious 
fraud perpetrated by the Communist 
leaders that their regime had the support 
of the Hungarian people. And when the 
U.S.S.R. moved in with her troops to 
exterminate the flaring flame of liberty 
on the march, the dedication to com- 
plete ruthlessness to which Red Russia 
is committed stood exposed before all the 
world. For us also there is the lesson 
that if we go to any summit meeting 
without taking into account the un- 
changing attitude of the Communists 
toward the right of self-determination 
we will be aiding in the compounding of 
an evil while at the same time condon- 
ing a ruthless colonialism which Mr. 
Khrushchev attempts to lay at so many 
other doors. No one advocates the war 
that would be necessary to liberate an 
enslaved Hungary. There are, however, 
many things that we can do to let the 
world know that we do not accept the 
present state of enslavement of these 
brave people and that no man can feel 
secure and free so long as they are held 
in bondage. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 112th 
anniversary of the Hungarian revolution 
of 1848 and the declaration of inde- 
pendence from foreign oppression is 
being observed on March 15. This is the 
date that is traditionally observed by 
freedom-loving Hungarians everywhere, 
except in their homeland which is now 
suffering under the yoke of its Commu- 
nist oppressor. 

It is strange that Hungary’s inde- 
pendence of more than a century ago 
was crushed by the armies of the Rus- 
sian czar, just as the attempt to estab- 
lish an independent Hungary in 1956 
was drowned in blood by the tanks of 
the Soviet Union. During that short but 
heroic effort in 1956, Hungary paid a 
large toll in human lives lost, in prop- 
erty destroyed, in losing nearly a quar- 
ter of a million of its citizens who were 
forced to flee from the Communist reign 
of terror, and finally the extinction of 
its last vestiges of freedom. 

Today, the Hungarian people is a 
captive nation together with the other 
captive nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe enslaved by communism. When 
the U.S. Congress adopted last year the 
resolution on Captive Nations Week, we 
struck a hard blow against communism. 
All of us surely recall the violent re- 
action of the Soviet leaders to this reso- 
lution and its effectiveness in molding 
public opinion. Their reaction proved 
the uneasiness existing in the Kremlin 
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concerning its subjugation and domina- 
tion of the captive peoples. 

In May of this year the East-West 
summit meeting of the “Big Four” is 
scheduled to take place in Paris. In 
view of the fact that the United Nations 
has in recent years adopted at least 12 
resolutions on the Hungarian problem, 
it would seem very logical that this 
problem be placed on the agenda of the 
summit meeting. We cannot permit the 
Soviet Union to continue to ignore this 
problem any longer, and this would 
seem to be a most opportune moment 
for positive action. 

In the meantime, despite all adversi- 
ties, we must encourage the Hungarians 
not to lose faith or hope for the future 
no matter how long or difficult the road 
to freedom and independence may be. 
We join them in prayer that a free 
Hungary will once again rise in our life- 
time and its people will know the full 
meaning of human dignity. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, all Hun- 
garians today celebrate the 112th anni- 
versary of the victorious Hungarian rev- 
olution in 1848. Unfortunately, because 
of the Red tyrants in the Kremlin, to- 
day’s celebration of this national holi- 
day is not one of much rejoicing. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always had great 
admiration for the many Hungarian 
people who sacrificed their lives for free- 
dom and independence in their thou- 
sand-year history. Although the cap- 
tive Hungarian people now behind the 
Iron Curtain observe today’s anniver- 
sary with a sad heart, I am confident 
that they have great hope and yearning 
for their eventual independence and 
freedom. The cruel yoke of the Soviet 
tyrants has not crushed and will not 
crush the desire of the Hungarian people 
for a free and independent nation. 

As we all know, in the fall of 1956 the 
Hungarian people made a courageous 
effort to overthrow their cruel foreign 
rule, but the supremacy of Soviet Rus- 
sian tanks and artillery was too much for 
them to overcome. The shocking termi- 
nation of their uprising in 1956 cannot 
and must not be forgotten by all free- 
dom-loving people throughout the world. 
It should inspire us all to increase our 
efforts to aid them in their quest for 
freedom. 

Today’s celebration of the 112th an- 
niversary of the victorious Hungarian 
revolution in 1848 does much more than 
commemorate the history of a brave na- 
tion. It serves notice to Soviet despots 
that the Hungarian people will never 
surrender to atheistic Communist doc- 
trines. As long as there is a March 15, 
every foe of liberty must fear and dread 
the Hungarian Freedom Day. I pray 
that the day will soon come when the 
independence of these brave and valiant 
people may become a reality. 

Mr RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Hungary 
has been a citadel of freedom and inde- 
pendence for centuries, and its rugged, 
stouthearted inhabitants among the 
most gallant warriors in defense of free- 
dom in Europe. But in the 18th cen- 
tury the Hungarians had lost their free- 
dom and were placed under the Aus- 
trian regime. For more than a century 
they endured the foreign yoke, and the 
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particularly oppressive regime headed by 
Metternich in the 19th century. They 
had cherished their independence but 
had no real chance of attaining it until 
the revolutionary year of 1848. 

In that year when the revolutionary 
wave was sweeping over many parts of 
Europe, and the regime in Vienna was 
definitely tottering, a group of liberty 
loving and patriotic Hungarians in 
Budapest staged a bloodless revolution 
in the form of a demonstration, and 
presented their grievances to the gov- 
ernment, demanding reforms and free- 
dom. The government, well aware of the 
widespread discontent and the dangers 
threatening its very existence, acquiesced 
in these demands, and allowed the Hun- 
garians much of the freedom they had 
demanded. That March 15, the day on 
which the demonstration was staged, is 
marked in Hungarian history as their 
Freedom Day, as their national holiday. 

The freedom gained on March 15 was 
brief and fleeting. It was only a matter 
of months before the Hapsburg rulers 
succeeded in crushing the new republic. 
Prophetically enough, the Austrian forces 
were aided in their efforts by reinforce- 
ments from Russia. 

Hungary today, once again under 
tyranny and oppression, must celebrate 
their day of freedom in secret. But all 
Hungarians throughout the free world, 
and all free men everywhere, will com- 
memorate the significance of March 15. 

Indeed the tragic betrayal of Hungary 
is remembered not only on this day, but 
on every day of the year. We join the 
oppressed peoples of Hungary in a 
prayer that they will soon regain their 
treasured liberty and freedom. No peo- 
ple has prized freedom more, nor sacri- 
ficed more in order to attain it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
revolution of 1848 was one of the most 
important movements in man’s long and 
arduous road for freedom and liberty. 
It ranks high as an attempt to revive 
long dormant national aspirations 
among peoples suffering under alien 
yokes. As the movement swept from one 
end of Europe to the other, these peoples 
were stirred and roused by the revolu- 
tionary spirit. They readied themselves 
to stage revolts against their autocratic 
governments and free themselves from 
their clutches. 

At the time Hungarians were subject 
to Austria’s stern and inflexible govern- 
ment run by the able but ruthless Met- 
ternich, the outstanding arch-conserva- 
tive and reactionary statesman in Eu- 
rope. The government under his chan- 
cellorship had successfuly subdued all 


uprisings and had crushed all revolu-' 


tionary movements among the Hungar- 
ians. But the year 1848 ushered in a 
new dawn for Hungarians as well as for 
some of the other peoples suffering un- 
der Austrian despotism. Early in the 
year as the strong revolutionary wave 
reached Vienna, and as liberal elements 
there raised their cry against the gov- 
ernment, the government felt that its 
security was in jeopardy. Even Metter- 
nich was seriously apprehensive of the 
impending danger. In March when this 
situation became known in Hungary, the 
leaders of the Hungarian recolutionary 
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movement meeting in Budapest drafted 
a list of complaints against the govern- 
ment and demanded that they be given 
freedom. The Austrian Government for 
once acted wisely, and, in a conciliatory 
spirit, listened to the complaints of the 
Hungarians and met their demands, in- 
cluding the demand for freedom. This 
was done on March 14, 112 years ago, and 
since then that historic day has become 
the Hungarian national holiday. Today 
on the 112th anniversary celebration of 
that memorable day, let us ardently and 
devoutly hope that Hungarians suffering 
under Communist tyranny will once 
more regain their dearly cherished free- 
dom. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, may I 
congratulate the great leader of the ma- 
jority, our distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts, upon his _ splendid 
tribute to the people of a freedom-lov- 
ing nation. Today all Hungarians cele- 
brate the 112th anniversary of the vic- 
torious Hungarian revolution of 1848 
which, although crushed, demonstrated 
the heroic struggle of these great people 
for freedom and independence. It is 
indeed unfortunate that the Western 
Powers tolerated a permanent Soviet 
Chairman following World War II be- 
cause gradually these freedom-loving 
people were subjected to Soviet interfer- 
ence. 

Notwithstanding Soviet pressure, the 
Hungarian people have repeatedly re- 
buked the Communist system and for- 
eign domination. In the free elections of 
1945 the Communists polled only 17 per- 
cent of the votes despite Soviet occupa- 
tion and Communist terror. And again 
in 1947 the Communists obtained only 
20 percent of the vote. In 1949, Hun- 
gary was transformed into the so-called 
People’s Republic. Their entire public 
life was placed under the Kremlin’s con- 
trol despite the agreement between the 
Allies and Soviet Union on a liberated 
Europe. 

But the real denunciaticn of the Com- 
munist Party and its interference in 
Hungary came on October 23, 1956. On 
that day a nationwide revolution tock 
place. Despite 10 years of Soviet in- 
doctrination the Hungarian people, even 
the youth and the working class, showed 
that they were ready to sacrifice their 
lives for freedom and democracy. 

The present situation in Hungary is 
critical. Today we note increasing per- 
secution of patriots, contro] and persecu- 
tion of the clergy, secret trials and exe- 
cutions, and many other violations of 
basic human rights. It is one of the 
great injustices of the 20th century that 
the Hungarian people, with their record 
of a thousand years of independence, are 
forced to languish in the colonial bond- 
age of the Soviet Union. The United Na- 
tions General Assembly has adopted 12 
resolutions demanding withdrawal of So- 
viet troops since 1956. Unfortunately, 
these resolutions cannot be enforced but 
we join all freedom-loving people in the 
hope that the Hungarian situation will be 
discussed at the coming summit meeting 
and that soon again the people of Hun- 
gary will regain complete freedom. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to rise on the floor of the House 
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on this date, March 15, to salute the 
brave people of Hungary and the Hun- 
garian nation. This date, as we al] 
know, is the 112th anniversary of the 
victorious Hungarian revolution of 1848. 

It is particularly fitting and proper I 
believe to commemorate this date be- 
cause of its significance in the history of 
those Hungarian people who have been 
among the forefront in the fight for free- 
dom for themselves and all men and who 
have sacrificed their lives in this cause 
so often in their thousand year history. 

Only too well do we recall the brave 
but valiant effort of the Hungarian peo- 
ple in October of 1956 when they at- 
tempted to throw off the yoke of their 
Communist masters, both within and 
outside their country. It is true that 
they failed eventually and that once 
again Hungary lies supine under the 
heel of its Communist masters. But by 
their action in October of 1956 they 
showed to the world that the spirit of 
liberty and democracy still beats as 
strongly as ever within the hearts of all 
God-fearing Hungarian men, women, 
and children. 

It is my earnest hope that none of us 
here today will forget what is known as 
the Hungarian question for I believe 
it hangs heavy on the conscience of all 
free nations of the world. There have 
been many expressions of worldwide 
sentiment in support of the Hungarian 
people as witness the no less than 12 
United Nations resolutions which have 
been adopted on the Hungarian question 
and which have been consistently ig- 
nored or defied by the Hungarian peo- 
ples’ masters—the Soviet Union. I trust 
that in the near future the people of 
Hungary will once again stand as free 
men before the world and that March 15 
which is such an important date to the 
Hungarians will be properly celebrated 
by them under their own flag and under 
a government of their own choosing. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Hungary 
has always been a battlefield for con- 
tending forces from East and West, 
causing much hardship and suffering to 
its gifted and stouthearted people. 

Their suffering was aggravated early 
in the 19th century when the Austrian 
Government proved to be unduly oppres- 
sive. But even against their most re- 
lentless and powerful foe indominable 
Hungarians refused to bow. Late in the 
1840’s when all Europe seemed engulfed 
in the then surging revolutionary tide, 
Hungarians planned to revolt against the 
Austrian Government. But to their 
credit, first they presented their griev- 
ances to the government, hoping to at- 
tain their goal without bloodshed. 

Early in 1848 revolutionary tidings 
reached Vienna. There the all-powerful 
Metternich and his rezime was shaken. 
When the news reached Budapest, 4 
band of idealist-patriots drafted a list 
of their grievances and presented them 
to the government, and demanded free- 
dom. On March 15 their freedom was 
granted, and the Hungarian people thus 
won their freedom without revolution 
and without bloodshed on March 15, 112 
years ago. 

Unfortunately, Hungary is again un- 
der domination of an oppressor but 
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Hungarians the world over live in the 
hope that freedom will soon again come 
to their homeland. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
in the free world will ever forget those 
fateful months in 1956 when Hungary 
fought and lost to her Communist op- 
pressors. The courage of the Hungarian 
people then and now in these years of 
tribulation make us pause to offer her 
humble tribute today. And with my col- 
leagues in the House I join in extending 
pest wishes as we offer a prayer that 
Hungary May soon enjoy the freedom 
participated in by those Hungarian- 
Americans in the United States. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, 1848, Louis Kossuth and the freedom- 
seeking people of Hungary struck their 
first great blow for independence. For 
centuries this nation had been tied to 
Austria and finally its desire for freedom 
flamed up in open rebellion. That up- 
rising was soon crushed by the czarist 
army. 

It was not until after World War II 
that the people of Hungary saw another 
promising opportunity for the estab- 
lishment of a truly democratic system of 
government. Despite Soviet interfer- 
ence, free elections were held on Novem- 
ber 5, 1945, at which time the people 
demonstrated their overwhelming desire 
for independence. History proved this 
to be an empty victory because for 2 
years the Soviets sought to erase the 
non-Communist majority by every de- 
ceitful means at their command. Fi- 
nally, on August 31, 1947, Communist 
Party Chief Maryas Rokosi, who had by 
then assumed political control of the 
Hungarian Republic, ordered another 
election. In spite of the illegal tactics 
used by the Reds, the courageous Hun- 
garian people still voiced their desire 
for freedom. Yet in 1949, this non- 
Communist country was modified into a 
Communist-controlled Peoples Republic. 

For 8 years these people lived under 
the exacting control of the Kremlin. In 
retaliation, the patriots of Hungary rose 
up in open rebellion and on October 23, 
1956, the world renowned Hungarian 
Revolution was launched. Almost to a 
man, this brave nation fought against 
overwhelming odds to restore their God- 
given right to live as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Unfortunately, the ef- 
forts of these valiant people of Hungary 
were again suppressed, but their cry for 
freedom still vibrates throughout the 
world. 

It is my belief, and I hope the belief 
of all liberty-loving people, that this 
problem should be presented at the 
forthcoming summit conference and that 
the necessary steps be taken to insure 
that the Hungarian people be permitted 
to establish the democratic form of gov- 
ernment they have long fought to create. 

On this, the 112th anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848, we in the 
Congress of the United States hope to 
call to the attention of the world that 
we fervently share the hope that the 
time will soon come when the light of 
freedom and independence will be 
brightly shining in Hungary. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, as we 
find ourselves seriously engaged in a hat- 
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tle to invigorate and revitalize our po- 
litical institutions, it is significant to 
note that on this very day, 112 years 
ago, a bloody struggle was fought by a 
people in order to assume their right- 
ful place among the free peoples of the 
world. 

But no sooner had the Hungarians 
took hold of the reins of government 
after their victorious revolution against 
Russia than the czarist army crushed 
any vestige of freedom, just as the 
Soviet tanks crushed the 1956 Hungarian 
revolution. 

That unconscionable incident of the 
recent past, paid by millions of inno- 
cent lives, still reverberates in the far 
corners of the world; it is still fresh in 
our minds. 

I distinctly remember, Mr. Speaker, 
that fateful 23d day of October in 1956. 
I was shocked, as I am sure all of my 
distinguished colleagues must have been 
shocked, to read in the papers and to 
hear over the radio of the brutal and 
diabolical slaying of countless Hungar- 
ians who, in their unquenchable thirst 
for freedom, rose against their Soviet 
and Communist oppressors. The events 
immediately thereafter shocked the con- 
science of humanity. 

Having spent some time in Austria and 
on the Hungarian border during this 
period assisting in the effort to relieve 
the plight of Hungarian refugees, I know 
firsthand something of the agony that 
was Hungary’s. 

But in the midst of this dismal picture 
in the life-and-death struggle of the 
Hungarians for freedom, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a bright spot which is worthy 
of emulation. And that is, in spite of 
the tremendous odds against them the 
Hungarians behind the Iron Curtain, as 
well as their compatriots in this country, 
are incessantly keeping alive, as only a 
courageous people can, the hope that one 
day they shall once again breathe the 
air of freedom which they richly de- 
serve. 

These people whose lives are cast in 
heroic mold are deserving of our un- 
stinted support. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
we should pause for a moment to pay 
tribute to a courageous people. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, there is, 
perhaps, no more fitting time than the 
present to commemorate the glories and 
the tragedies of the Hungarian people in 
their struggle for freedom. 

For the past few years we in the West 
have undergone a period of so-called 
Soviet peaceful coexistence. The Soviet 
objective is clear and unequivocal: to 
erode the resolve of the West to oppose 
Soviet and Communist expansionism, to 
soften the will to resist, and to create 
the impression that communism is really 
a tolerable and permissible way of life. 

Under the superhuman pressure and 
extraordinary efforts by Khrushchev in 
trying to sell this bill of goods, I fear 
many may have been persuaded to re- 
evaluate the basis of their opposition to 
communism. 

This commemoration of Hungarian 
Freedom Day comes as a reminder to all 
of us that millions of people are still held 
captive by the Soviet Union, that com- 
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munism is an intolerable way of life, and 
that the will to resist Soviet and Com- 
munist expansionism cannot be weak- 
ened if we as free people are to survive. 

Our hearts go out to the brave Hun- 
garian people on this day. And we 
Americans, like free peoples the world 
over, pray that one day the oppressive 
yoke will be removed from their shoul- 
ders and that Hungarians can once 
again enjoy the freedom for which they 
yearn. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, 112 years 
ago when Europe was in the grip of revo- 
lutionary waves the Hungarian people 
took advantage of the situation and on 
this day of March 15, staged a bloodless 


.demonstration in Budapest demanding 


various reforms and freedoms. The 
Hungarian youth, inspired by a spirit of 
patriotism, circulated stirring revolu- 
tionary poems. Their demands were ac- 
cepted by the government. Since that 
time the Hungarian people celebrate 
March 15 as a national holiday. This 
day has become a symbol of political re- 
forms and ideals of liberty. It has kept 
alive in them the spirit of freedom and 
liberty and it will remain so until they 
win back their freedom and thereafter. 

The spirit which has taken roots so 
deep in the hearts and minds of the Hun- 
garians will, I am sure, someday erupt 
like a volcano and will win back their 
freedom. It is my belief that suppres- 
sion cannot stay forever. A day shall 
dawn when the spirit of freedom and 
liberty will overpower tyranny. 

Hungary has seen the day of Kossuth, 
who gave Hungarian people the people’s 
democracy. The experience of democ- 
racy is still fresh in their minds. I join 
the Hungarian people and Americans of 
Hungarian descent in celebrating their 
national freedom day and pray for their 
freedom from oppression. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
we of the free world join today in the 
solemn observation of the 112th anni- 
versary of Hungarian Freedom Day. 
Unfortunately, it is a day of sad con- 
templation, rather than one of great 
rejoicing. 

It is a solemn day and one of sad con- 
templation because of the rules of So- 
viet Russia. In defiance of all that is 
legally and morally right, the masters 
of the Kremlin have placed the Hun- 
garian nation under the yoke of Soviet 
Russia and taken from its freedom-lov- 
ing people all the rights that are in- 
herently theirs. 

In observing this anniversary of Hun- 
garian Freedom Day, it is well to relate 
some of the history of Hungary so none 
will ever forget the ruthlessness and 
cruelty of the Soviet and its ultimate 
aim—the placing of the entire world be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and making all 
people of the world its captives. 

It was on March 15, 1848, under the 
leadership of the famed and great Louis 
Kossuth, that the patriots of Hungary 
boldly bid for freedom after being tied 
to Austria for centuries. It brought 
freedom and national autonomy. 

Then in 1945, Hungary found its free- 
dom crushed through occupation by the 
crawling octopus called Soviet Russia. 
Yet, the cruel yoke of the Communists 
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could not crush the desires of the Hun- 
garian people for a free and independ- 
ent nation. It burned steadily in their 
hearts and in their minds. There were 
many evidences of it. Then, in the 
tragic fall of 1956 the Hungarian people 
again rebelled against alien rule. 

Once again the Hungarians demanded 
freedom and independence and they 
fought courageously for it. Sadly, the 
freedom day victory of 1848 was not re- 
peated. Soviet tanks and artillery 
proved too much for these inspired and 
dedicated people. 

The shocking end of the Hungarian 
bid for freedom in 1956 cannot and must 
not be forgotten. Although physically 
and ruthlessly crushed by Russia’s dis- 
regard for the fundamental aspirations 
and rights of mankind, the patriots of 
Hungary gave enduring proof that their 
desire for freedom remains unquench- 
able. 

Since the uprising of 1956, the United 
Nations General Assembly has adopted 
12 resolutions on Hungary, demanding 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops and free 
elections under international control, 
while condemning the brutality of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet has defied 
each and every one of those resolutions. 

The Soviet continues to defy the 
United Nations and its resolutions. In 
view of this and what continues to trans- 
pire within Hungary, I sincerely hope 
the opportunity will present itself at 
the soon-to-be-held East-West summit 
conference for a full-scale discussion of 
the Hungarian situation. It is my strong 
belief that no effort should be spared 
in our striving for the restoration of in- 
dependence to Hungary. 

Today, as we commemorate an earlier 
era of Hungarian freedom, we honor all 
Hungarians for their gallant and tena- 
cious longing for liberty and we pray that 
the day soon will come when the light 
of freedom and independence again will 
be burning brightly in their beloved 
homeland. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in marking this som- 
ber anniversary. For more than a cen- 
tury, the people of Hungary have fought 
and dreamed of independence and free- 
dom as we have known and loved it in 
this country. 

We can hardly appreciate what free- 
dom means to people who are enslaved 
by the Soviet military rule, their every 
institution and activity subject to con- 
trols ordered from the Kremlin. Yet we 
know the yearning these people have for 
self-government, for true justice in the 
courts, for freedom of opportunity and 
individual liberty. 

This anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1848 is an appropriate time 
to pledge our friendship and offer our 
best wishes to the people of Hungary. 
Let us hope that the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the heads of states will be one 
at which important blows may be struck 
for the freedom of the Hungarian 
people. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the 
memory of the valiant freedom fighters 
of the Hungarian revolt of recent years 
is still vivid in the minds of all. The 
heroic efforts of the Hungarian people 
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in the face of the completely overwhelm- 
ing odds represented by the Russian 
Army will long live as an inspiration to 
freedom-loving people everywhere. In- 
deed the love of freedom has long been 
a basic characteristic of the Hungarian 
people. Today, Mr. Speaker, marks the 
112th anniversary of the first realization 
of true freedom by the Hungarian peo- 
ple. It was on March 15 in 1848 that the 
demands of freedom-seeking Hungarian 
nationalists were acceded to by King 
Ferdinand II. 

The history of 19th century Europe 
has been characterized as an age of lib- 
eralism and nationalism. At the opening 
of the century the fall of Napoleon tolled 
the death knell of the liberal-thinking, 
democracy-seeking ideals that had arisen 
by then. The Congress of Vienna that 
met in 1815 to decide the future of 
post-Napoleonic Europe was dominated 
by the Austrian Prime Minister Metter- 
nich and culminated in a return to the 
harshly restrictive conservatism of the 
absolutist era. This policy, seated in 
Vienna and backed by the might of the 
Austrian Army, had the effect of repress- 
ing individual freedom and subjugating 
it to the interests of strong central 
monarchs. The struggle against this 
trend and the assertion once more of the 
basic human liberties implicit in self- 
government took place in every Euro- 
pean country for most of the balance of 
the 19th century. This struggle was 
certainly the case in Hungary. The key 
year in this struggle of the Hungarian 
people was 1848. In this year the free- 
dom-seeking nationalists, led by such 
men as Louis Kossuth, were fully pre- 
pared to stage a revolution to gain their 
ends. Happily such a revolution with all 
its usual bloodshed and terror proved 
unnecessary. For the tidings of the suc- 
cessful French revolutionary effort came 
from Paris and the demands of the 
dedicated Hungarian liberty-lovers were 
acceded to in a bloodless manner. 

And so on this March 15, over a cen- 
tury later, I take great pleasure in salut- 
ing the Hungarian people on the 112th 
anniversary of the freedom day of the 
Hungarian Nation. And I close, Mr. 
Speaker, with the heartfelt wish and 
fervent prayer that before another 
March 15 passes, we here, and indeed the 
whole world, may witness and rejoice in 
a rebirth of that eternal freedom that 
the Hungarian people have always 
sought. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
15 marks the 112th anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848. It is 
fitting that we join with Americans of 
Hungarian descent and with freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere in commem- 
orating this date and in assuring those 
suffering behind the Iron Curtain that 
they are not forgotten. 

The brave people of Hungary have kept 
alive the spirit of freedom through the 
years of Communist oppression and en- 
slavement. Their strong national feel- 
ings and their love of liberty, were dem- 
onstrated clearly during the October 
1956 revolution. Their spirit will not 
be broken in spite of the reign of terror 
which still prevails in their homeland. 

The people of Hungary must not lose 
their determination to regain their in- 
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dependence, and their hope in the 
eventual liberation of their nation. Our 
Nation will continue to work toward this 
end through every peaceful means, and 
we hope that our efforts to this end wil] 
bring added courage to the Hungerian 
people and to the peoples of other 
Communist-dominated nations. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hungarian people have not always en- 
joyed freedom, but they have always had 
the burning desire to be free and have 
always been ready to fight for their free- 
dom. In 1848 they were prepared to re- 
volt against their Austrian oppressors, 
but fortunately that was not necessary 
because they gained their goal without a 
revolution. 

The revolution of 1848 in Europe was 
a severe blow to all autocracies there, and 
the despotic regime in Vienna was no ex- 
ception. Early in the year the Govern- 
ment in Vienna seemed to be toppling, 
and the Hungarians knew it. In Buda- 
pest a band of Hungarian patriots, in- 
stead of staging a revolt against the 
Government, prepared a list of their 
complaints, presented it to the Govern- 
ment, and demanded freedom. The 
Government, realizing its weakness and 
helplessness, proved conciliatory and 
granted the Hungarian demands on 
March 15. This was a significant victory 
for the Hungarians, and thus March 15 
became their day of liberation, the Hun- 
garian Freedom Day. On this 112th an- 
niversary of that memorable day let us 
hope that Hungarians will again regain 
their freedom and enjoy liberty in their 
homeland. 





NAVAL RESERVE SURFACE DIVISION 
3-77 AWARDED THE FORRESTAL 
TROPHY 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to have attended the recent 
ceremonies conducted at the Naval Re- 
serve Training Center in Whitestone, 
Queens, at which time the Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Honorable Fred A. 
Bantz, presented the James V. Forrestal 
Trophy to Naval Reserve Surface Divi- 
sion 3-77, under the command of Comdr. 
A. D. Oder, U.S. Naval Reserve. This rep- 
resented the first time that a surface di- 
vision in the Third Naval District had 
won this award, which is presented an- 
nually to the outstanding surface divi- 
sion of the U.S. Naval Reserve, of which 
there are 300 such units in the United 
States. 

The Forrestal Trophy, which is this 
Nation's top Naval Reserve award, was 
named in honor of James V. Forrestal, 
the Secretary of the Navy who launched 
the postwar Naval Reserve program. 

In addition to the Forrestal Trophy, 
Surface Division 3-77 received three ad- 
ditional awards for excellence. It was 
awarded the Commandant’s Trophy by 
Vice Adm. Thomas S. Combs, U.S. Navy, 
commandant, Third Naval District, for 
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peing the best surface unit in the Third 
Naval District; Maj. Gen. A. C. O'Hara, 
chief of staff to Governor Rockefeller and 
commanding general, New York Army 
National Guard, presented the award 
given annually to the outstanding unit of 
the Naval Militia in New York State; and 
finally, it was the recipient of the Naval 
Reserve Association’s annual award for 
being the outstanding surface division 
in the entire country. 

I believe all of us should be proud of 
this exemplary record which has been 
established by the officers and men con- 
nected with this unit. In particular, I 
feel that credit should be given to Comdr. 
Albert Sobel, U.S. Naval Reserve, bat- 
talion commander of Battalion 3-22, 
and Comdr. Robert J. Stankowski, U.S. 
Navy, commanding officer of the train- 
ing center, whose untiring leadership 
and guidance were in a great part re- 
sponsible for this division receiving these 
awards. 

Iam most happy to note that my good 
friend and our former colleague, the 
Honorable Henry J. Latham, now a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. is an active member of 
Battalion 3-22. 





HUNGARIAN NATIONAL HOLIDAY— 
THE 112TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION OF 13848 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. FLoop] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today's 
Hungarian national holiday, the 112th 
anniversary of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1848, is a reminder of what the 
free world owes to the heroic and free- 
dom-loving Hungarian people who had 
sacrificed their lives so often in their 
thousand-year history for freedom and 
independence. 

This anniversary of the 1848 revolution 
also reminds us that then it was also the 
Russian Army which crushed the nation- 
wide uprising just as in 1956, when again 
Moscow’s army crushed so brutally the 
victorious Hungarian revolution. 

In his off-the-cuff speech delivered at 
the Ganz-Mavag factory in Budapest on 
December 2, 1959—sce New York Times 
report of December 3—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev bluntly admitted, with 
scornful defiance of world opinion and 
the United Nations, that there was a 
parallel between the Soviet armed inter- 
vention in 1956 and the ezarist crushing 
of the 1848 Hungarian revolution. 

It is sad enouch that in the 20th cen- 
tury a dictator can openly boast that his 
Imperialist forces repressed the uprising 
of peoples in search of national freedom. 

The problem is: Should we forget the 
Ttuthless reenslavement of self-liberated 
Hungary? Should the question of Hun- 
gary be swept under the carpet? What 
small, free country can feel secure in the 
enjoyment of its independence if the 
doctrine gains even tacit acceptance that 
It is the privilege of the powerful to 
Police and discipline the weak? It is this 
very principle which is involved in the 
question of Hungary, as it has been the 
case of many small countries since 1945. 
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Is this a principle to be forgotten, to be 
put discreetly aside, because our tempo- 
rary convenience might best be served by 
glossing over awkward, but tragic facts? 

I am posing these grave questions with 
extreme emphasis, because it was shock- 
ing for me to learn that 3 days after the 
adoption of the U.N. General Assembly 
resolution on Hungary December 9, 1959, 
the same high U.N. body unanimously 
accepted Hungary, December 12, 1959, as 
a member of the 24-member Committee 
on Outer Space. With this totally un- 
expected and inconsistent move the U.N. 
suddenly reversed its stand on the 
Communist regime in Hungary, which 
was branded by the General Assembly 
resolution of September 14, 1957, as 
“having been imposed on the Hungarian 
people by the armed intervention of the 
Soviet Union.” Now this very same pup- 
pet regime whose delegation was not 
formally accepted to the U.N. General 
Assembly, became an equal international 
partner in a highly important U.N. body 
which deals with a matter with which 
Hungary has absolutely nothing to do. 
Has Hungary made any tangible contri- 
butions to achievements in outer space? 

This unexpected and unanimously 
adopted U.N. move made a virtual mock- 
ery of the whole U.N. activity on Hun- 
gary, and it amounts at the same time to 
a Western capitulation in the Hungarian 
case. Is such a Western attitude en- 
couraging for smaller free nations? Is 
it apt to strengthen the spirit of resist- 
ance of these nations against Communist 
pressures and _ subversion? Certainly 
not. 

For all these reasons and in the very 
interest of the preservation of the pres- 
tige of the U.N. it seems imperative to 
pose to the Soviets at the forthcoming 
summit meeting the grave problem of 
their noncompliance with the 12 U.N. 
political resolutions on Hungary. 

From raising the Hungarian problem 
at the summit meeting the West may 
reap important advantages, since it 
would enable the West to counter the 
Soviet efforts to confine the negotiations 
on Berlin and Germany with an eventual 
overall plan of a European settlement 
based on the universally recognized prin- 
ciple of self-determination. This would 
permit the West to switch from a rather 
defensive position to a more imaginative 
strategy which would also demonstrate 
that the balance of power has not 
changed so radically as to negotiate un- 
der the pressure of Soviet missile 
supremacy. 

The extreme effectiveness of Soviet 
diplomatic strategy lies in the fact that 
the Soviets have a long-range, prefixed 
program which they are realizing step 
by step, with greatest determination and 
energy. Therefore, only a consistent and 
bold Western strategy, aimed at an 
overall settlement in Europe, instead of 
a piecemeal method could counter the 
Soviet diplomatic offensive with suc- 
cess in the long run. Among the inter- 
national issues the Hungarian question 
might be regarded as one of the test 
cases to probe the alleged sincerity and 
good faith of the Soviet dictator. 

Should the Western Powers decide to 
raise the Hungarian question at the 
summit meeting they might first of all 
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request the Soviet Government to use 
its authority in Hungary in order to 
cease the repressive measures against the 
patriots, to stop secret trials and execu- 
tions and to proclaim an amnesty for all 
political prisoners. This would certainly 
contribute to the easing of international 
tension. Furthermore, the Western 
Powers might attempt to persuade the 
Soviet negotiators that it would be also 
in the Soviet interest to eliminate this 
presently dormant powerkeg by find- 
ing an adequate solution to the Hungar- 
ian question. 

The raising of the Hungarian question 
at the summit meeting would at the same 
time show the Hungarian people that 
the West has not forgotten them. It 
would keep alive the faith of Hungar- 
ians and the other captive nations in 
the West’s determination to stick to the 
principles of self-determination and 
noninterference, principles used nowa- 
days by the Soviets so hypocritically in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America to 
promote the overthrow of democratic 
regimes. 

It would also show to the Hungarians 
at home and abroad, and even to the 
small free nations, that the acceptance 
of the Hungarian Communist regime in 
Hungary as a member of the U.N. Com- 
mittee on Outer Space does not mean 
a Western acquiescence in the subjuga- 
tion of the Hungarian people. 

Finally, I think that under these cir- 
cumstances, the U.S. Congress, as the 
representative of the freedom-loving 
American people might pay its tribute 
to the Hungarian people and their world- 
shaking freedom fight in the most dig- 
nified way if it would pass a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the President of the 
United States to proclaim October 23 of 
each year as Hungarian Independence 
Day. 

It was on that day in 1956 that the 
Hungarian people rose as one man 
against their Soviet and local Commu- 
nist oppressors. The adoption of such 
a joint resolution might at least alleviate 
the Hungarian people’s deep grief, caused 
by the acceptance of the previously con- 
demned Kadar regime as a full-fledged 
member of the U.N. Committee on Outer 
Space. 

Mr. Speaker, to that end I have this 
day introduced a resolution that the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating October 
23 of each year as Hungarian Independ- 
ence Day and inviting the people of the 
United States of America to observe such 
day with appropriate ceremonies since 
it was on that date in 1956 that the 
Hungarian people rose as one man 
against their Soviet and local Commu- 
nist oppressors. 





THE 112TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION OF 1848 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. ConTE] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the blood- 
bath of the recent Hungarian revolt 
against their brutal oppressors is still 
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fresh in the minds of men everywhere 
who cherish freedom and liberty. Al- 
though we are contemporary witnesses 
to a great drama in the struggle for 
liberty, it is by no means the first time 
that the brave Hungarian people have 
given their lives to liberate themselves 
from the same enslaver. On this date, 
112 years ago, the Hungarians tempo- 
rarily gained their freedom, only like the 
recent attempt to have it mercilessly 
taken from them by the czar’s army. 
It is strange indeed, that these two sin- 
gularly brave acts by a great freedom- 
loving people should be directed against 
the same nation, Russia. 

Surely, one cannot but feel the tre- 
mendous drive for freedom exemplified 
by their actions. Their revolt against 
oppression in 1848 was a clear indica- 
tion that this precious right is an in- 
herent part of their traditions and de- 
sires: 1956 proved conclusively that it 
had never died. 

Today, 112 years after, the Hungarian 
people once again find themselves under 
the heavy boot of foreign occupation and 
under the yoke of an involuntarily im- 
posed government. Yet, despite the 
seeming futility of their efforts, Iam cer- 
tain that the spirit of 1848 is not dead. 
On the contrary, it will grow, nurtured 
by the ideals of liberty and freedom to 
someday erupt again. 

In light of this great spirit of 1848, let 
us pledge our faith and support to the 
Hungarian people that when this great 
manifestation shall appear again, that 
they shall have the liberty and freedom 
which is their right. 





ONE HUNDRED AND TWELFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE HUNGAR- 
IAN REVOLUTION OF 1848 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY! may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
truly a privilege to remind the Congress 
and the American people that today, 
March 15, 1960, marks the 112th anni- 
versary of the Hunganian Revolution of 
1848, a revolution which was crushed by 
Russian imperialistic aggression, just as 
was the case with the well-known up- 
rising of 1956. 

It is particularly important to raise 
the Hungarian question at this time in 
view of the imminence of the East-West 
summit meeting in May and to express 
the hope that the question of Hungary 
and indeed of all captive peoples will be 
placed on the agenda of the conference. 
I should point out in this connection 
that my resolution, House Resolution 
337, which was introduced by me on Au- 
eust 5, 1959, and which is still pending 
nefore the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs would, if passed, specifically ex- 
press the feeling of Congress with re- 
gard to the inclusion of this topic on the 
summit conference agenda. 

Since the 1956 uprising in Hungary 
was brutally crushed by the Soviet Union 
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in open defiance of the United Nations 
and in spite of the adoption of no less 
than 12 U.N. resolutions condemning 
Russia for her brutality and unprovoked 
intervention, little or nothing has been 
done by the free world to assist the 
present plight of the Hungarian people. 
The recent barbaric news that young 
Hungarian patriots who were arrested by 
the Communist regime at the time of 
the uprising are now being executed on 
their having reached 18 years of age 
should again serve to remind the world 
of the utter and complete immorality 
that has and will always characterize 
the followers of Lenin, Stalin, and Khru- 
shchev. I just had the pleasure of sign- 
ing a petition addressed to the Hungarian 
Communist Government and asking 
amnesty for all these political prisoners. 
While I am not too optimistic that this 
petition will awaken any humanitarian 
feeling in the hearts of the Hungarian 
and Russian Communist leaders, I feel 
that this is little enough to do for these 
brave children whose only crime was 
wanting their country once again to be 
free. I am pleased to include with my 
remarks a memorandum on the Hun- 
garian problem, dated March 1, 1960, 
and furnished me by the Hungarian 
committee and its officials, Monsignor 
Bela Varga and Mr. Ferenc Nagy, both of 
whom occupied high posts in the post- 
war Government of Hungary. 

Ever since my own period of residence 
in Hungary in the service of the U.S. 
Government, the problem of Hungary 
and all the captive peoples has been 
very close to my heart. I sincerely trust 
that our Government leaves no stone un- 
turned to remind the captive peoples of 
our deep sympathy and concern for their 
present plight and that under no cir- 
cumstances will we ever agree to any 
step which would tend to confirm them 
in their captive status. 

It is, therefore, particularly appropri- 
ate that on this date, the most glorious 
one in all Hungarian history, we again 
call the attention of the free world to 
the eternal desire of the Hungarian 
people for freedom and to express the 
hope that they may soon again enjoy 
that liberty which is rightly theirs and 
for which they have sacrificed so much. 
MEMORANDUM ON THE HUNGARIAN PROBLEM TO 

Bre PRESFNTED TO THE HONORABLE MEMBERS 

OF THE U.S. CONGRESS 

After World War II, the democratic po- 
litical leaders did their utmost to establish 
a truly democratic system of government in 
Hungary in accordance with the will of the 
people as manifested in the free elections 
of November 4, 1945, when the Communists 
were not able to muster more than 17 per- 
cent of the votes, despite Soviet occupation 
and Communist terror. 

However, unfortunately, the Hungarian 
people were not duly sustained by the West- 
ern Allies in their efforts of developing and 
preserving the democratic institutions of the 
Hungarian Republic. The said fact that the 
Western Powers had tolerated that there be 
no rotation in the chairmanship of the Allied 
Control Commission in Hungary, had enabled 
the permanent Soviet chairman to intensify 
gradually the direct Soviet interference in all 
domestic matters of the country. 

Despite this direct Soviet interference 
which was virtually sanctioned by the mere 
presence of the two Western members in this 
Control Commission and following the elimi-e 
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nation of the leading democratic politicians 
in the Hungarian Republic, the Hungarian 
people made another desperate demonstration 
of their unshakable will to reestablish g 
democratic system of government. In the 
elections of August 31, 1947, ordered to be 
held by the Communist Party chief, Matyas 
Rakosi, the Communist Party polled only 20 
percent of the votes. It was Rakosi’s aim 
to erase the non-Communist majority by 
fraud and terror, exploiting the psychological 
effect of the presence of Soviet troops. 

Transformed in 1949 into a so-called Peo- 
ple’s Republic whose institutions were set 
up on the Soviet pattern, Hungary's entire 
public life, economy, and territory was placed 
under the Kremlin’s control in striking de. 
fiance of the agreement on liberated Europe 
and the Hungarian Peace Treaty, both signed 
by the Allied Powers and the Soviet Union. 

The nationwide Hungarian Revolution of 
October 23, 1956, left no doubt that the Hun. 
garian people, even the youth and the work- 
ing class, in spite of 10 years of indoctrina- 
tion, rejected the Communist system and 
foreign domination. However, while they 
were ready to sacrifice their lives for freedom 
and democracy, they very realistically 
stressed in their political manifestations the 
necessity of good-neighborly relations with 
the powerful Soviet Union. The authentic 
spokesmen of the revolution had many times 
declared that they were not intent on con- 
verting Hungary into an anti-Soviet state, 
On the contrary, they emphatically advo- 
cated the idea of an internationally recog- 
nized neutrality as this was Officially pro- 
claimed by Premier Imre Nagy’s government. 

All these facts have been established by 
the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Probiem of Hungary, and accepted by 
the United Nations General Assembly as 
trustworthy evidence of the bad faith of the 
Soviet Union which did not shrink from the 
assertion that the spontaneous Hungarian 
revolution was the result of a plot of Hun- 
garian fascists and foreign secret services. 

This Soviet version was completely reversed 
by Khrushchev himself when he bluntly de- 
clared in an off-the-cuff speech delivered in 
the Ganz factory in Budapest on December 
2, 1959, that the revolution was crushed be- 
cause the Soviets wanted to preserve by 
force the Communist regime in Hungary. 
He also openly admitted that the revolution 
was due to the extreme despair of the Hun- 
garian people as a reaction to Rakosi’s terror 
regime. His third sensational revelation was 
that even his colleagues in the Party Pre- 
sidium had misgivings that the Soviet mili- 
tary intervention in Hungary might be mis- 
construed abroad. 

Thus, these revelations have strikingly 
confirmed, even on the part of the Soviet 
Union, the facts established by the United 
Nations factfinding organ on the real causes 
of the revolution and the brutal crushing 
of the uprising by the Soviet tank divisions. 

The United Nations General Assembly has, 
since 1956, successively adopted 12 political 
resolutions on Hungary, demanding the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops and free elections 
under international control, while condemn- 
ing the Soviet Union for the brutal crushing 
of the victorious Hungarian revolution. 
The Soviet defiance of these resolutions has 
gravely affected the prestige of the world 
organization by creating a dangerous prece- 
dent for the impunity of members who do 


not comply with the General Assembly 
resolutions. 
Although the poliiical actions of the 


United Nations could not be enforced, the 
mere discussicn of the Hungarian situation 
during the pcriodical debates of the General 
Assembly on Hungary kept alive the Hun- 
garian people’s spirit of resistance under & 
seemingly quiet surface. However, it was 
shocking for Hungarians at home and abroad 
that 3 days after the adoption of the latest 
U.N. General Assembly resolution on Hun- 
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gary [December 9, 1959] the very same high 
UN. body accepted Hungary as a member of 
the Committee for the Peaceful Exploration 
of Outer Space [December 12, 1959]. 

By this totally unexpected and inconsistent 
move the General Assembly accepted the 
Kadar regime as an equal international part- 
ner, although the Hungarian delegation’s 
credentials were not approved, with the 
motivation that it was issued by a regime 
which was placed in power by the Soviet 
armed forces in 1956. This move, which was 
supported by the Western Powers, virtually 
amounts to the rehabilitation of the Kadar 
regime and thus means a complete Western 
capitulation in the Hungarian case, which 
is now noisily exploited by the Communist 
propaganda in Hungary and abroad. 

It is the most revolting injustice in the 
90th century that the Hungarian people with 
arecord of a thousand years of independence 
is languishing in the most ruthless colonial 
pondage of the Soviet Union, while even 
backward peoples are attaining nationhood 
and independence, one after another, thanks 
to the help of the Western Powers. 

The present situation in Hungary may be 
briefly illustrated as follows: increasing per- 
secution of the patriots, secret trials and 
executions, a ruthless drive for the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, institutional viola- 
tion of the basic human rights, psychologi- 
cal exploitation of the presence of Soviet 
troops, overcrowding of the forced labor 
camps, control and persecution of the clergy. 

Speeches of Communist Party leaders de- 
livered at the Party Congress in Decem- 
ber 1959, clearly indicate that Moscow wants 
to tighten the regime in Hungary despite 
the period of thaw in East-West relations. 
This mirrors the Soviet determination to 
present Hungary as a completely socialized 
state as soon as possible in order to eliminate 
one of the most outstanding problems in 
Eastern Europe, and to make it, thus, disap- 
pear from the United Nations General Assem- 
bly agenda, also. 

For all these reasons the Hungarian people. 
who had not received any Western diplo- 
matic or political assistance in the victorious 
days of their life-and-death struggle for free- 
dom, now rightly expect that the Western 
Powers seize the very first East-West summit 
meeting to be held after the adoption of 12 
United Nations resolutions on Hungary, to 
pose the grave problem of noncompliance 
with the United Nations resolutions to the 
Soviet Union. 

Both the juridical and moral obligations 
of the Western Powers and the preservation 
of the prestige of the United Nations equally 
demand that the Western Powers bring up 
forcefully the Hungarian question at the 
forthcoming summit meeting. 





THE LATE ADELE ROSENWALD LEVY 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorp, and to include editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking the time of the House for a few 
minutes this morning in order to tell my 
colleagues about one of the country’s 
most distinguished citizens, and one of 
my most distinguished constituents, who 
died tragically on Saturday last, March 
12, after a brief illness. 

, he death of Adele Rosenwald Levy, 
illustrious daughter of the late Julius 
Rosenwald, who was so_ intimately 
identified with civic, cultural, educa- 
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tional and philanthropic causes in New 
York City, throughout our country, and 
even throughout the world, constitutes 
and irreplaceable loss to the whole 
country, and particularly to the city of 
New York. 

In all of her work for the benefit of 
her community Mrs. Levy’s horizons 
were wide, but her chief interest over 
many years was focused on the welfare 
of children. For the betterment of their 
lives she gave not only financial support 
but she gave her time and she gave of 
herself. 

Among the many awards presented to 
Mrs. Levy were the following: 

In 1946 the National Council of Jewish 
Women named her the outstanding 
Jewish woman of the year. 

In 1950 she received the Lane Bryant 
Award for her work for Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Children. 

In 1955 the John Findley Award from 
City College was presented to her. 

In 1957 the fashion division of the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
gave her a Gold Key Award citing her as 
the woman of the year. 

In 1958 she received the Spirit of 
Achievement Award from the women’s 
division of the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. 

Among the many organizations with 
which Mrs. Levy was active were the 
Play Schools Association, the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, the Wiltwyck 
School for Boys, the Committee for the 
Nations’ Health and Youth House, Hud- 
son Guild and the Child Welfare League 
of America. She frequently visited the 
child care shelters and institutions, 
schools and hospitals, and she always 
talked from personal knowledge of con- 
ditions and needs. 

She was one of the founders and the 
first president of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for Children of New York, of which 
she was still president at the time of her 
death. Mrs. Levy had been a member of 
the Mayor’s Committee on the Wartime 
Care of Children. 

Her efforts led to the creation of the 
day care unit in the health department 
that is responsible for the high standards 
of day care for children in New York 
City. In addition, she was instrumental 
in saving the wartime day care program 
and in setting up the present New York 
City program which cares for more than 
6,000 children each year. Mrs. Levy had 
been a member of the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on the Wartime Care of Children. 
She was formerly chairman of the Child 
Care Committee of the Community Serv- 
ice Society. She frequently visited the 
child care shelters and institutions, 
schools, and hospitals, and she always 
talked from personal knowledge of con- 
ditions and needs. 

She was one of the founders and the 
first president of the Citizens’ Committee 
for Children of New York of which she 
was still president at the time of her 
death. 

Mrs. Levy’s work in the field of child 
care was recognized by her official ap- 
pointments by top governmental officials, 
such as her appointment in 1950 by Pres- 
ident Truman as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Mid-Century 
White House Conference on Children and 
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Youth. Governor Rockefeller appointed 
her a vice chairman of the State com- 
mittee for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference. She was appointed as a charter 
member of the New York City Youth 
Board and was later appointed by Gover- 
nor Harriman as vice chairman of the 
Temporary Commission on Youth and 
Delinquency. 

When the New York State Youth Com- 
mission was created, Governor Harriman 
named Mrs. Levy as a member and she 
was reappointed by Governor Rocke- 
feller. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Levy was 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Brandeis University. She was the Amer- 
ican delegate to the first World Health 
Organization Conference in Geneva in 
1948. Her past activities included serv- 
ing as an aide of Waldon School and as 
a board member of the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene. 

One of Mrs. Levy’s major interests has 
been that of the refugee and the dis- 
placed person. She was vice chairman 
of the Citizens’ Committee on Displaced 
Persons and for years had been on the 
board of directors of the American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee. She 
was the first chairman of the National 
Women’s Division of the United Jewish 
Appeal and served in that capacity for 
2 years. From 1946-48 she was honor- 
ary chairman. She was one of the first 
American women to visit the displaced 
persons camps in Europe on behalf of 
United Jewish Appeal and on her return 
made a nationwide tour of the United 
States to report on the needs of the Eu- 
ropean Jewish community and to stimu- 
late women’s participation in the UJA 
campaign of that year. In 1946 she 
made another visit abroad on behalf of 
UJA, visiting various parts of Europe and 
Palestine, now Israel. 

In the past she had been executive 
chairman of the women’s division and 
on the board of directors of the Greater 
New York United Jewish Appeal. 

She was a member of the board of 
the International Social Service, Amer- 
ican branch, and a member of the Zel- 
lerbach Commission on the European 
Refugee Situation. 

Mrs. Levy was one of the founders and 
the first president of the New York As- 
sociation for New Americans. She had 
also been active with the United HIAS 
Service and with the National Council of 
Jewish Women. 

For many years she was a board mem- 
ber of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies of New York. She was 2 
founder of the women’s division and 
served as honorary officer of it. 

Mrs. Levy was a member of the board 
of directors of the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include in the Recorp at this 
point copies of editorials about Mrs. Levy 
that were printed in the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune on 
this morning’s date, March 15, 1960: 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 15, 1960} 

‘ THE LUCKIEST PERSON 

Adele Rosenwald Levy was an engaging, 
warmhearted, modest woman whose dis- 
arming simplicity of manner veiled a deep 
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sense of social service backed by the firm 
resolution to make of this world a better 
place because of her being here. 

That she succeeded would be attested by 
the thousands of persons who knew her, 
loved her, and mourn for her today, and the 
hundreds of thousands who never knew her 
but whose lives have been immeasurably 
benefited because she lived. The helpless, 
the hopeless, the downtrodden, the dispos- 
sessed, found in Mrs. Levy a sympathetic and 
understanding friend. Her characteristic, 
though not exclusive, interest was the wel- 
fare of children; and her constructive con- 
tributions to this cause alone in time, in 
ideas, in effort and in money would have 
been enough to satisfy most ordinary mor- 
tals. But Adele Levy was extraordinary. 
Education, art, music and public service at 
city, State, National, and even international 
levels—all claimed a share of her enthusias- 
tic activity. 

Daughter of the late Julius Rosenwald, 
Mrs. Levy came naturally by her abiding 
sense of public obligation. “I’m the luckiest 
person,” she said, because her wealth gave 
her the opportunity to serve. Resident in 
this city only the latter half of her life, she 
made an impact here that will long be re- 
membered. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
15, 1960] 
Mrs. ADELE LEvVY's MANY-SIDED CAREER 


No one who did not know her can view the 
list of Mrs. Adele Rosenwald Levy's activities 
without a certain awe. Primarily she will 
be remembered as a humanitarian; the youth 
of New York City, in particular, owes much to 
her intelligent devotion to their cause. But 
somehow she also found time for the arts, 
for education, and for politics. In her there 
was nothing of the dilettante; what she did 
she did well, with selfless energy and pro- 
fessional skill. 

During her life, Mrs. Levy received many 
honors and, what she cherished more, many 
responsibilities and opportunities for serv- 
ice. Her death will be mourned by the com- 
munity she enriched through her works and 
her example. 





FEDERAL RECREATION BILL 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York | Mr. Barry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to introduce a bill to create 
a Federal Recreation Service in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The establishment of a Fed- 
eral Recreation Service would be of 
great assistance to the 6 cities, 18 town- 
ships, and 22 villages of Westchester 
County, as well as to many other local- 
ities in the Nation. The recreation pro- 
grams in our communities are limited 
and we have an ever-increasing need for 
technical data, research, cooperative 
studies with other governmental agen- 
cies, assistance with programs, and rec- 
reation planning. The assistance that 
is needed by our communities is not 
limited to the public agencies, but re- 
quired as well by the private, semipri- 
vate, and other voluntary recreation 
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agencies engaged in providing leisure 
time opportunities for peoples of all 
ages. 

It is increasingly important that rec- 
reation be recognized on the Federal 
level just as it is on the State, county, 
and local levels, as there are many 
things which only a national agency can 
effectively deal with in the field of rec- 
reation. This bill is introduced in the 
hope and expectation that it will be of 
assistance in achieving the fullest health 
for our people and the best type of op- 
portunities for the wholesome use of 
leisure by the American people. Cer- 
tainly service of this kind appropriately 
belongs in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare which is con- 
cerned with the preservation and devel- 
opment of human resources. I hope that 
the Congress will enact this legislation. 





THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO EXPRESS 
THEIR VIEWS ON LEGISLATION 
WITHOUT THE PENALTY OF UN- 
WARRANTED TAXATION 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania | Mr. LAFORE!] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, along 
with many Members of the House of 
Representatives, I have been concerned 
over a recent regulation by the Internal 
Revenue Service which muddied the tax 
waters concerning the right of our tax- 
paying citizens and their organizations 
in the country to petition the Congress 
or participate in any legislative activi- 
ties without incurring tax penalties for 
their efforts. 

In essence the IRS regulation, which 
is now in effect, would deny a business 
deduction for tax purposes of expendi- 
tures for legislative purposes. Contri- 
butions to a labor union or a business 
association would be nondeductible to 
the extent such organizations engaged 
in legislative activities, direct or indirect. 
Even newspapers and their advertisers— 
and I presume this could be interpreted 
to include radio and television—could be 
called to turn by revenue agents on the 
money they spend in commenting on 
legislation at all levels of government— 
local, county, State, and Federal. 

The ruling has resulted in a chaotic 
condition for many of our associations 
and labor organizations, who have in the 
past, voluntarily or by request, presented 
their views to Congress either in direct 
testimony or by making their views 
known in printed form. 

Surely, any business, association, or 
other group, threatened by accident or 
design with legislation that could be 
ruinous, should have the right to protest 
by whatever means available, and should 
not be penalized by our tax collectors for 
protecting their own and the interest of 
their employees, members, and _ stock- 
holders. 
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At this moment, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, on which I have the 
honor to serve, has before it two impor- 
tant communications on this subject, 
relating to legislation before the com- 
mittee, designed to correct this situation, 

One is from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Frederick H. Mueller, a longtime 
businessman and Government official. 

Secretary Mueller recommends legisla- 
tive solution and points out that “the 
sound policy would be to permit full de- 
duction for all lawful expenditures that 
are related to the business of the tax. 
payer.” The legislation endorsed by 
Secretary Mueller is a bill which I have 
been honored to join in sponsoring (H.R. 
10502) along with my distinguished col- 
league on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Hate Boccs, of 
Louisiana, who originally introduced the 
bill, H.R. 7123, on May 14, 1959. In 
addition, I am pleased to note that my 
colleagues in the House, the Honorable 
WILLIAM E. MILLER, of New York, and the 
Honorable EpwIin B. Doo_Ley, also of New 
York, have introduced identical legisla- 
tion. 

“Freedom of expression is an essential 
element of a free economy,” the Secre- 
tary of Commerce points out in his com- 
munication. I am sure every Member of 
this House will endorse this statement. 

The second communication regarding 
this matter is from the Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, Fred C. Scribner, Jr., an 
equally dedicated and perceptive public 
Official. 

He points out, in a paragraph which I 
will now quote in its entirety, one of the 
anomalous situations that now exist in 
this area of tax law: 

Existing law as developed has frozen cone 
cepts relating to expenditures in the area of 
legislative process which are quite distinct 
from generally accepted attitudes in regard 
to expenditures related to fields of admin- 
istrative and judicial processes. It appears 
to many anomalous that no expenditures in- 
volving legislation, without regard to their 
character, are deductible, while similar ac- 
tivities before administrative and judicial 
bodies are clearly deductible if they other- 
wise constitute ordinary and _ necessary 
business expenses. 


Speaking for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Secretary Scribner ‘‘recommends 
early consideration by the Congress of 
the various proposals designed to modify 
the bar to deductibility of expenditures 
in connection with the legislative proc- 
ess.” In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to point out that the Con- 
gress has never acted affirmatively in 
this area of taxation. The present diffi- 
cult situation resulting in the Internal 
Revenue Service regulation in question 
stems from a series of court decisions, 
rather than direct legislative action by 
the Congress. 

The problem we are faced with is obvi- 
ous, Mr. Speaker. Measures to correct 
itareathand. I hope that the Congress 
will act during this session, so that the 
people, whose very existence in many 
instances depends on their right to pe- 
tition their legislators, may continue to 
express their views without the penalty 
of unwarranted taxation. 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS SHOULD BE PER- 


MITTED ON INDIAN CHILDREN 
LIVING IN NON-INDIAN HOMES 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Dixon] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Llinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which is being co- 
sponsored by Senator WALLACE F. 
BENNETT in the Senate to permit non- 
Indian families who take Indian children 
into their homes for a school year to re- 
ceive a tax deduction. 

Approximately 360 families in the in- 
termountain area are paying the living 
costs of Indian children and taking them 
into their homes during the present 
school year and the number is growing 
every year. In addition to this there are 
many families which are similarly 
financing the expenses of Indian college 
students. 

It is an injustice that the fine citizens 
who take on this responsibility cannot 
count these children as tax deductions 
because of the present Internal Revenue 
Service ruling that nonrelatives must 
live in a home an entire year to be 
counted as tax deductions. Under this 
program the Indian children are deliber- 
ately not kept in the non-Indian families’ 
homes for the entire year because they 
would then lose their connection with 
their own families. The Indian children 
are regularly sent to their own homes 
for at least two months during the 
summer. 

It is highly desirable to encourage 
pn-Indian families to take in Indian 

ildren and help give them the train- 
ing for future leadership among their 
own people. So far there has been no 
significant problem of acceptance of the 
Indian children in the white communi- 
ties and that they have adjusted well 
to the public schools. Some of the In- 
dian children have been outstanding 
students and athletes. 

This program has been in operation 
for 5 years and is sponsored primarily 
by the Latter-day Saints Church. Its 
success thus far should commend the 
program to the attention of other groups 
who might consider instituting similar 
programs. 

I would like to add one more reason 
why it is important that Congress cor- 
rect this inequity in the tax laws. As 
is often the case with worthy causes 
many of the people who take these In- 
dians into their homes and clothe, feed 
and care for all of their needs for 9 or 10 
months a year are above average in gen- 
erosity but below average in income. 
And yet I have received| letters from 
them indicating that they are so thrilled 
with the results of the program that if 
they were permitted a tax deduction, 
they would be able to take even more 
Indian children into their homes. Thus 
allowing such a tax deduction may be a 
factor in causing this program to be- 
Come widespread. This would be most 
desirable because it would result in the 
education and rehabilitation of the com- 
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ing generation among the Indians rather 
than having them treated as wards of 
the States as we have tended to do in 
the past. 





THE SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as a part of my re- 
marks the following resolutions from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


RESOLUTIONS’ MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES To ENacT LEGISLATION 
AMENDING THE SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


Whereas it is advisable to raise the maxi- 
mum which an individual can earn while 
obtaining full social security benefits from 
the present $1,200 a year to $2,500 a year, and 
to permit wives to earn more than the pres- 
ent maximum of $1,200 a year: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to give early and favor- 
able consideration to the enactment of leg- 
islation to amend the social security laws to 
raise the maximums which may be earned 
under the social security laws; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this Common- 
wealth. 

House of representatives, adopted, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1960. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

Senate. adopted, in concurrence, March 2, 

1960. 
IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
JOSEPH D. WARD. 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


A true copy. 





RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES To ENACT A FEDERAL 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Whereas passage of a Federal Area Rede- 
velopment Act would provide Federal aid 
for the revitalization of older mill and fac- 
tory areas, and thereby enable the Com- 
monwealth to compete more effectively with 
other States for new industry and provide 
funds for the retraining of workers in areas 
of chronic unemployment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to give early and 
favorable consideration to the passage of a 
Federal Area Redevelopment Act; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this Common- 
wealth. 

House of representatives, adopted, Febru- 
ary 29, 1960. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

Senate adopted, in concurrence, March 2, 

1960. 
IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
JOSEPH D. Warp. 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


A true copy. 
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NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS—SEQUEL 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, in a 
statement to the House in the REcorD 
of March 14, 1960, I included an edi- 
torial in the February 18, 1960, issue of 
the Pioche Record of Pioche, Nev. 

This editorial is an incisive legal 
analysis of the stand proposed for 
Virginia in measures introduced in the 
1960 session of its General Assembly, 
among them House Joint Resolution 
44, which was referred to committees 
that held hearings which were notable in 
the history of this great Commonwealth 
for the range of experience of the au- 
thorities presented. 

House Joint Resolution 44, which 
passed the Virginia House of Delegates, 
has been referred to a committee in the 
Senate. 

In order that the text of this resolu- 
tion may be available for reference in 
connection with the legal analysis of the 
stand proposed for Virginia, it is quoted 
as follows: 

HOvUsSE JOINT RESOLUTION 44 
Joint resolution concerning the powers of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and the 

United States, respectively 

Whereas it is necessary to restate the line 
of demarcation between the powers con- 
ferred upon the United States and those 
reserved to Virginia and her sister States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates (the 
Senate concurring )— 

1. That there is evidence of foreign inter- 
vention in our affairs of government that 
should be a matter of grave concern to our 
people. 

2. That the persistent effort to upset the 
happily progressing improvement, in rela- 
tions that have existed among the different 
races of the people in our Nation, can only 
be construed as an effort to weaken the 
Nation as well as to upset the rule of the 
people, through the means of artificially con- 
trived controversies. 

3. That the trend of the constituted agen- 
cies of Federal authority to exercise powers 
in excess of what is granted to them under 
the Constitution of the United States has 
now progressed to a point where the misrule 
of our — is comparable to the state of 
our affains which afforded the grounds for 
our Revolutionary War. 

4. That a study of the statement of the 
Virginia Commission on Constitutional Gov- 
ernment dated September 9, 1958, which 
classifies the action of the Supreme Court in 
the school cases as lacking in constitutional 
authority, raises a question which may be 
thus stated: Referring to the tyrannical 
usurpation of power by the British Parlia- 
ment in its enactment of the Stamp Act, 
which was questioned and repudiated by the 
General Assembly of Virginia under the reso- 
lutions introduced by the illustrious Patrick 
Henry in 1765, which Stamp Act was later 
repealed by the Parliament; was this as- 
sumption of power by the British Parlia- 
ment anything less, by way of usurpation 
of authority, than was the action of the 
members of the Supreme Court, who can 
only act as a court when their actions are 
held within the bounds of the authority 
granted to them under the Constitution? 
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5. That the authority of the Parliament 
to enact the Stamp Act was limited by the 
Virginia Charter of James I and was so de- 
clared by the 1765 resolutions of the Virginia 
Assembly, so likewise the authority of 
the Supreme Court is limited in its authority 
as fixed by this State and recorded in article 
IiI of the Constitution and should be so de- 
clared by the General Assembly. 

6. That article III, by limiting the activi- 
ties of the Court to “judicial power,” re- 
stricts it to the application of established 
law, as already fixed by the lawmaking agen- 
cies of government, to the parties and mat- 
ters in litigation before the Court, and, that 
this also requires that in the interpretation 
of the Constitution the Court shall be guided 
by the rule of law that the intent of the 
ratifying parties shall govern in determining 
its meaning. 

7. That the Stamp Act was based on 
questioned authority, in conflict with the 
Charter of the Virginia Colony and, for that 
reason was repudiated by the Virginia As- 
sembly, in like manner the interference with 
the laws of this State by the unauthorized 
and therefore unlawful acts of members 
of the Supreme Court in the matters relating 
to public education, we likewise repudiate 
and declare not the law, on the same 
grounds, namely, the lack of constitutional 
authority. 

8. That no such authority can be found 
to have been conferred upon the Court 
within the grant of power accorded to it 
by the people of this State as recorded 
in the compact or agreement known as the 
Constitution of the United States or in any 
amendment thereto. 

9. That no power is granted under that 
Constitution to interfere with the admin- 
istration of the laws relating to the public 
schools of this Commonwealth, without the 
Constitution of this State or the laws made 
pursuant thereto being duly determined and 
decreed to be in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, after a hearing 
duly held by the Supreme Court in an ac- 
tion to which the State of Virginia is a 
party, with full opportunity for the State 
to be heard as required by the Constitution. 

10. That the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia and the Constitution 
of the United States are still the law in this 
State and will remain the law until changed 
or amended in the manner provided by 
law. 





SPECTAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. McCormack for 30 minutes, today, 
on the 112th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Hungary. 

Mr. VAN ZANpT (at the request of Mr. 
CoLvier), for 15 minutes, on March 16. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
Cot.ier), for 5 minutes today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER. 

Mr. SmITH of Kansas. 

Mr. HOLLAND and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, 

Mr. WEAVER. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Burke of Kentucky) and 
to include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. McDowELt in two instances. 

Mr. TOLL. 

Mr. HECHLER. 

Mr. PATMAN. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1947. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of 
the Finances of the Federal Government for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 (H. Doc. 
No. 243); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

1948. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, relative to an application for a 
loan to the Browns Valley Irrigation District 
in Yuba County, Calif., pursuant to the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 
(Aug. 6, 1955, 70 Sat. 1044, as amended June 
5, 1957, 71 Stat. 48); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1949. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “a 
bill to amend the Small Business Act, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1391. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 8.1185. An act 
to provide for the preservation of historical 
and archeological data (including relics and 
specimens) which might otherwise be lost 
as the result of the construction of a dam; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 1392). Re- 
ferred to the Committce of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6851. A bill author- 
izing the establishment of a national his- 
toric site at Bent’s Old Fort, near La Junta, 
Colo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1393). 
veferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 10213. A bill to amend the 
National Housing Act to halt the serious 
slump in residential construction, to increase 
both on-site and off-site job opportunities, 
to help achieve an expanding full employ- 
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ment economy, and to broaden homeowner. 
ship opportunities for the American people; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1394). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 1712. An act to 
extend the application of the Motorboat Act 
of 1940 to certain possessions of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1395). Referred to the Committce of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2185. An act to 
provide appropriate public recognition of 
the gallant action of the steamship Mere. 
dith Victory in the December 1950 evacua- 
tion of Hungnam, Korea; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1396). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S.2482. An act to 
remove geographical limitations on activi- 
ties of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1397). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R.5055. A bill to 
remove a restriction on the use of certain real 
property heretofore conveyed to the city of 
St. Augustine, Fla., by the United States; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1398). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R.9084. A bill to 
repeal certain retirement promotion au- 
thority of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1399). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 9599. A bill to 
provide transportation on Canadian vessels 
between ports in southeastern Alaska, and 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
southeastern Alaska, and between Hyder, 
Alaska, and other points in the United 
States outside Alaska, either directly or via 
a foreign port, or for any part of the trans- 
portation; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1400). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 11169. A bill to provide that tips and 
gratuities received from customers of an in- 
dividual’s employer may be included as part 
of such individual’s wages for old-age, sure 
vivors, and disability insurance purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R.11170. A bill to establish a Federal 
Recreation Service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educas 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R.11171. A bill to amend section 87 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
equalize for all taxpayers the amount which 
may be taken into account in computing the 
retirement income credit thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R.11172. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
taxpayer's personal exemption for an in- 
dividual not related to him shall be allowed 
if such individual resides in his home for 
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the major part of the taxable year, making 
special provision where such individual is a 
child living with him for the duration of a 
school year; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOYLE (by request) : 

H.R. 11173. A bill to incorporate the In- 
‘door Sports’ Club, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 11174. A bill to provide that tips and 
gratuities received from customers of an in- 
dividual’s employer may be included as part 
of such individual’s wages for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R.11175. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R.11176. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer an 
additional income tax exemption for a spouse 
or dependent who is a student at a college 
or university and whose educational expenses 
are paid by such taxpayer; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R.11177. A bill relating to the interest 
rates on loans made by the Treasury. to the 
Department of Agriculture to carry out the 
programs authorized by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H.R. 11178. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act, as amended, and the Agricultural Act of 
1956, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 11179. A bill to provide that tips and 
gratuities received from customers of an in- 
dividual’s employer may be included as part 
of such individual’s wages for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R.11180. A bill to authorize and direct 

that the national forests be managed under 
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principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 11181. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 11182. A bill to consent to the annexa- 
tion of certain real property of the United 
States by the city of Decatur, Ill.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 11183. A bill to consent to the annexa- 
tion of certain real property of the United 
States by the city of Decatur, Ill.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 11184. A bill to increase rates of death 
compensation payable under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 11185. A bill to increase and equalize 
all rates of wartime disability compensation 
and to provide for payment of additional 
compensation to veterans with dependents 
when rated less than 50 percent in degree on 
the same basis as for those rated 50 percent 
or more in degree; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.J. Res. 650. Joint resolution declaring the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday of No- 
vember in each even-numbered year to be a 
legal public holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H:J. Res. 651. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating October 23 of each year as Hungarian 
Independence Day; to the Commiitee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 620. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
U.S. moratorium on the testing of nuclear 
weapons shall be continued; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 11186. A bill for the relief of Maria 
DiFranco Cesarino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 11187. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Kemp Tolley; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 11188. A bill for the relief of Edward 
S. Anderson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R. 11189. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue patents in fee to 
certain persons to lands located in the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 11190. A bill for the relief of Cora V. 

March; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R.11191. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
Chao Chen Mow, Van Chao-Hsien Mow, Ay- 
chuen Wang Mow, William Chao Wei Mow; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 11192. A bill for the relief of Mansureh 

Rinehart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ZABLOCKI: ‘ 

H.R. 11193. A bill for the relief of Alena 
Christine Ludwicki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


373. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Veronica Princivalle, and approximately 1 
million others, Catholic War Veterans of the 
Philadelphia County, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
questing new, strong legislation controlling 
the sale and distribution of all obscenity, 
films, photographs, records, magazines, and 
the like, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Heal the Sick and Feed the Hungry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
needs of the peoples of the Middle East 
for food, clothing, and medicines and 
for schools and hospitals are urgent. I 
have long felt and often said that we 
Americans have a special responsibility 
in conscience to share from our abun- 
dance of food, fiber, and technical skill 
with the peoples of the underdeveloped 
Nations still living in desperate poverty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that an article I wrote which ap- 
peared in the March 1960 issue of Adult 
Student, periodical of the general board 
of education of the Methodist Church, 
and which is entitled “The Christian 


Imperative: Heal the Sick and Feed the 
Hungry,” be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE: HEAL THE SICK 
AND FEED THE HUNGRY 
(By HusBert H. HUMPHREY) 

For years the undeveloped Middle East 
has needed medicine, not machineguns. 
It has needed schools, not soldiers. It has 
needed food, not  foxholes. Medicine, 
schools, and food are the three ingredients 
necessary to battle the “Four Horsemen.” 

For a long time, some of us have been 
contending that: 

First. Most of the critical areas of the 
world do not need American arms, guns, 
and tanks as much as they need American 
helping hands. 

Second. If America will put more of her 
international effort into constructive chan- 
nels—such as medicine, schooling, and 
food—we shall have far more of an impact on 
the minds of the underdeveloped countries 
of the world than we shall if we proceed by 
way of the military type of aid which we 
tend to extend. 


Third. Conditions among the average peo- 
ple in the underdeveloped countries are so 
bad that they will tend to accept almost 
any form of quick, dramatic salvation. The 
tragic truth, which we must realize, is that 
while the living standard of the people 
in the industrial nations is rising, that of 
the people in underdeveloped countries is 
actually deteriorating. 

Interestingly enough, while President 
Nasser, of the United Arab Republic, con- 
tinues with his so-called diplomatic vic- 
tories, the truth is that the standard of 
living of his people is abysmally low; in 
fact, there has been little or no improve- 
ment. I have heard that there has actually 
been a drop in the per capita income of 
the people of Egypt. What a shame. These 
people desperately need a more constructive 
use of their meager resources. 

Something can be done about this mat- 
ter; but it cannot be done by the sending 
of tanks, guns, and soldiers. Instead, it can 
be done by meeting the needs of these peo- 
ple, by sending to them teachers, medicine, 
food, social planning. It will not be 
achieved by sending military missions or by 
trying to bolster up old, feudalistic govern- 
ing groups which will be rubbed out of 
existence as surely as the dawn follows the 
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night. Today a revolution is underway. 
No amount of patching up or firming up old, 
feudalistic, monarchical, or aristocratic sys- 
tems will succeed; and we shall be well ad- 
vised if we kept that fact in mind. 

This situation means that we must have 
a program which at least will lend itself to 
constructive results. 

The Middle East is not only a hotbed of 
intrigue, conspiracy, and East-West con- 
flict but also a hotbed of human disease 
and suffering. With such conditions, it is 
impossible to have peace; the world’s peace 
is bound to be threatened. The people of 
these countries are emotional and explosive 
in temperament; and with such problems 
ever present and, indeed, becoming aggra- 
vated, there is an inevitable trend toward 
trouble. 

Let the American people ask themselves 
about the ragged rioters—the pro-Nasser 
demonstraters—in the streets of Tripoli, 
Lebanon, or Beirut, or in the streets of 
Baghdad, Iraq, or Amman, Jordan. “Exactly 
who are these rioters—these riflemen and 
hand grenade throwers? What is their con- 
dition in life? What, if any, possessions do 
they have in the world?” 

Let the American people also ask, “How 
well, physically, are these people and their 
families?” 

If we ask ourselves the latter question, we 
shall find that in these Middle East coun- 
tries we are dealing with populations which 
contain a fantastically large number of sick 
and diseased persons. It is not surprising 
that in bodies so often racked with pain and 
disease, judgments may be distorted, and 
demagogy may be heeded and followed. 

The available health statistics on these and 
other underdeveloped countries are woefully 
deficient. But they do reveal a_ tragic 
picture. 

For example, the very eyes with which the 
people of Egypt or the people of Iraq or 
other lands view man’s problems are, in 
literally hundreds of thousands of cases, 
racked with the disease of trachoma, which 
can lead to blindness. In some places—for 
instance in some villages in Egypt—the 
trachoma rate is over 90 percent. 

So we would do well to remind the peoples 
of Egypt and their leaders that we are pre- 
pared to wage war against the disease of 
trachoma, and that our facilities for waging 
war against disease are even more efficient 
than are our capacity and our facilities to 
maintain military defense and to wage war, 
if need be, in behalf of our own freedom. 

Approximately 1 out of every 5 persons 
in Iraq is suffering from trachoma or some 
other form of eye disease. In those two 
countries, the rate of malnutrition is ap- 
palling. Well over 50 percent of the entire 
population is underfed, the victims of hunger 
and malnutrition. 

Egypt and Iraq are plagued by the snail- 
borne disease known as_ schistosomiasis, 
which goes on from generation to generation, 
racking and debilitating whole segments of 
the population. 

In Syria, malaria is still a long way from 
conquest, with more than three-quarters of a 
million persons living in malarious areas. 

In some areas of Jordan, 9 out of every 10 
people are infected with intestinal worms 
and diseases. 

I have seen those people; and I want to 
say that never in my life did I experience 
such emotional pain as when I saw the 
hunger, the privation, and the disease of 
literally hundreds of thousands of people. 

Is it any wonder they are in rebellion? Is 
it any wonder they are emotional? Is it any 
wonder they follow demagogs? Is it any 
wonder they kill? What do they have to 
live for? Our answer, all too often, has been 
more guns for ruling groups, rather than 
more food, medicine, teachers, and books for 
the people. 
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It is not as if we had no way of doing 
these things. We can work through the 
United Nations, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. We can work through these 
great international organizations and give 
leadership and counsel against man’s ancient 
enemies of ignorance, poverty, and disease. 
We can work through our great philanthropic 
foundations, our colleges, our churches, and 
our many private groups. 

There is no doubt that we must maintain 
our armed strength in the current world- 
wide struggle. We would do well to main- 
tain our shield of strength so that there 
could be no doubt as to our ability to defend 
ourselves and our allies; but we do not need 
to continuously shout about it—a little less 
talk and a little more doing. But this is, and 
can only be, a negative aspect of our foreign 
policy. The United States must demonstrate 
that Americans genuinely and unselfishly are 
interested in helping to alleviate deprivation 
and suffering of hundreds of millions in the 
underdeveloped nations. 

There is only one way to win the cold war 
in those areas, and that is with a warm heart 
and aclear mind. I might add, a clear and 
clean mind—a mind that states our objec- 
tives and then represents a will to fulfill 
those objectives. 

When are we going to start to act like 
this? When are we going to demonstrate to 
the world that our main interest is people, 
and not power; that our main interest is 
human welfare, and not just natural re- 
sources like oil? We refuse to really use the 
strength we have. No wonder we are in trou- 
ble. No wonder Khrushchev enjoys batting 
us from one end of the world to the other 
with his propaganda, because we play the 
Communists’ game of power politics, when 
indeed we should be acting like ourselves, and 
being the compassionate, generous, kindly, 
considerate Americans that we are, and let- 
ting the banner of righteousness and doing 
the right thing be our flag and our shield. 

Therefore, from the highest offices and 
councils of this Republic, from every politi- 
cal and civil and lay leader, let there come 
the desire, and the expressed desire, to 
mobilize the great human resources of the 
free world in an attack against ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. Indeed, the cost will 
be little compared to the fantastic costs of 
arms in which we have indulged ourselves 
year after year. 

Sometimes I wonder where we are going. 
We voted for a $40 billion defense budget 
in the Senate in less than 5 hours of debate. 
Yet we argued for days about $1 billion of 
food under Public Law 480. Why, we have 
argued for hours about the extent to which 
we are willing to utilize our surplus foods 
to relieve human suffering. What is wrong 
with us? 

This only spells disaster and doom. We 
are playing into the Communists’ hands. 
We are acting like they act. We are using 
the tools they use. We cannot win that way. 
The only way to act is to be one’s self, and 
not to be made over. There is no need to 
be vindictive; no need to be vituperative; 
there is a need only to be right; to be firm; 
to be ourselves. In that way we cannot 
help but mobilize tremendous popular sup- 
port. As the great Abraham Lincoln said so 
beautifully and profoundly: “With malice 
toward none; with charity for all; but with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right.” 

The mistakes of the past cannot be un- 
done, but there may still be time to develop 
@ new relationship with the peoples of the 
Middle East and other parts of the world. 
It should be a relationship expressed in 
terms of food, of education, of Jobs, and of 
medical care 
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Diseased bodies and empty stomachs pro- 
duce warped minds, and indeed bitter hearts, 
We cannot find peace in a world which is 
afflicted with diseased bodies, empty stom- 
achs, warped minds, and bitter hearts. These 
conditions are not conducive to reasoned po- 
litical decisions. The sooner we begin to 
attack the fantastic problems of hunger and 
illness the sooner we are going to see sound 
political development. 

It is not only, in my mind, un-Christian 
and immoral, but it is positively dangerous 
to remain smugly content that we are the 
best fed, best housed, and healthiest people 
in the world. Until we recognize the brute 
facts of suffering among other peoples, and 
put cur tremendous resources of food and 
medicine to work for others, we are simply 
going to find ourselves ever more isolated in 
a rising sea of hostility. 

But we always think in terms of military 
aid. We can spend millions of dollars to 
move tanks to Lebanon. But I ask the ques- 
tion, How much medicine have we moved to 
the sick? I ask the question, How many 
teachers have we sent to the illiterate? I 
ask the question, How much of our abun- 
dance of food have we given to the hungry? 

Not enough—indeed, not enough. But 
these are the tools which we must use, 
These are the wonder drugs, so to speak— 
the food, the teachers, the technicians, and 
the schools—the real ‘“‘wonder drugs” to cure 
some of man’s diseases: diseases of body, of 
mind, of spirit, and of will. These are the 
wonder drugs we can use to combat the 
virus of Communist totalitarianism. 





West Virginia Is Getting Shortchanged— 
XVII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, 16 
times before I have addressed the House 
to advise my colleagues that West Vir- 
ginia is getting shortchanged by the 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Particularly I have singled out the De- 
fense Department, which controls the 
spending of more than $40 billion a year, 
more than half of our national budget. 

The Defense Department, on a per 
capita basis, has ranked West Virginia a 
dead last among the States in military 
and civilian payrolls and in the number 
of installations within the State. 

This is doubly regrettable in view of 
the fact that our State has the highest 
rate of unemployment in the Nation to- 
day, and that improvement of the condi- 
tion of the State’s economy will require 
efforts on many levels. 

One big boost for the economy would 
be the fair allocation of military con- 
tracts and payrolls within the State. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I want to present 
recent and comprehensive figures to 
prove that just the opposite is being 
done. 

These figures pin down not only the 
total military and civilian payrolls, but 
also the total spent on supplies, services, 
and construction within each State. 

I hardly need tell you where West Vir- 
einia ranks on a per capita listing of 
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the 50 States and the District of Colum- 


pia. It is last, 51st. 

In fact, although West Virginia is 30th 
among the States in population, it ranks 
a low, low 50th on the list of total funds 
spent. Only Vermont, with barely a 
sixth of the Mountain State’s population, 
rates below the Mountain State on this 
list. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never maintained 
that West Virginia is geographically or 
strategically situated in a manner that 
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would justify an expenditure as great as 
California’s or New York’s. 

But surely West Virginia deserves a 
per capita share more than one-fiftieth 
that of California’s, or more than one- 
fifteenth that of New York’s. 

Surely it merits more than one-fifty- 
eighth that of Alaska’s announced per 
capita share—which does not even in- 
clude supplies, services, and construction 
spending. 

And it seems hard to explain why 
Connecticut should get 37 times as much 
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business as West Virginia on a per capita 
basis, and why Arizona should have 24 
times as much spending on supplies, 
services, and construction. 

Mr. Speaker, every single State in the 
Union shares in the annual budget to 
more than three times the extent that 
West Virginia does—while our State re- 
mains the most sorely depressed in the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the following statistical 
table documents the unfair way in which 
West Virginia is getting shortchanged: 


Slates’ apportionment of U.S. defense budget for year ending June 30, 1959 


— 













Military | 
spending | Pay to 
for military | Pay to Amount | 
Rank State supplies,} person- | civilians Total spent || Rank State 
services, nel per capita 
construe- | 
tion, ete. 
Million | Million | Million | Mi'lion | 
it MIRE eo Lakaes (1) $124 $43 $167 759 | SP ON os 
Ot CMTE. Sescckccccas $5, 283 757 TSO 6, 820 644 | 28 | North Carolina........- 
3 | Washington............. 61 185 142 1, 288 f37 Qo? Alabama... .-.— 2. 
it SRN ee uaa 239 &4 39 362 483 30 | South Carolina. -_._- 
& | Connecticut. ........... 920 20 13 953 475 1 | Miehigan..-.-...... 
6 | District of Columbia_..- 98 73 18 359 418 32 | Rhode Island_.__..- 
Oe CRG ch cdc cnad cadwee () 133 124 257 438 a 
Oe Selo nadekccccaces 175 13 95 283 411 34 | Nebraska.._-....- 
O) Maryland... ccc ccccce 50g 174 224 907 387 35 | Pennsylvania. 
10 | Delaware- 74 30 8 112 355 | 36 | Louisiana_..-- 
11 | Nevada______. 11 29 15 55 344 | 37 | Montana__. 
12 | New Mexico-. 73 95 61 229 336 38 | Mississippi- 
Peo tae 252 111 77 440 332 39 } Illinois... 
Ce 450 135 35 620 325 40 | Minnesota... 
a eee 203 307 428 1, 028 310 41 | Kentucky-........ a 
16 | Massachusetts. _...--.-- 1, 150 143 139 1, 432 305 42 | South Dakota__..... 
ok ey a 405 248 137 790 285 43 | Tennessee........... 
oe OD eee ee 1, 305 630 315 2, 250 278 Ee res 
10) New Jorsey_... ........ 919 158 142 1, 219 252 451 TOSne. oo cccnce ns 
20 | New Hampshire. _....-- 41 36 49 126 237 46} Vermont... ...... 
fi eS een: 271 259 1380 710 206 a7 i Wisconsitt— 35.555 
Sp SS Sane 17 54 10 181 198 48 | North Dakota_..... 
ih" S ¢", ae 2, 409 156 300 2, 865 193 a i. nr 
oe a 571 111 81 763 192 De) APeOnses oo 
25 | Wyoming.._........ pee 4l 7 4 52 179 61 | West Virginia_...... 
1 Oklahoina. .......<.<-- 135 118 135 388 174 








{Ranked on per capita basis] 













Military 
spending| Pay to 
for military | Pay to Amount 
supplies | person- | civilians | Total spent 
services, nel per capita 
construc- 
tion, etc. 
Million | Million | Million | Million 
tess $1, 031 $79 $211 $1, 321 $166 
321 248 56 625 154 
aie 138 87 209 434 142 
macs 38 182 78 298 141 
icc 753 51 52 886 139 
aii 27 25 48 100 126 
ahead 389 31 60 480 122 
: 63 61 a 147 111 
& 684 57 376 3, iz 106 
151 90 38 279 104 
28 25 a 57 96 
87 91 32 210 96 
491 17 159 820 okt 
238 19 9 266 89 
39 156 66 261 88 
catia 12 29 8 49 75 
aaates 106 71 43 220 67 
asain 155 8 3 166 63 
cs 9 20 4 33 56 
ie 14 6 1 21 56 
— 168 20 ll 199 55 
Gace 17 12 4 33 53 
be 31 19 20 70 46 
waa 16 42 20 78 41 
ri 20 2 6 28 13 





1 Data unavailable. 


Source of basic data: U.S. Department of Defense and U.S. Census Bureau, 
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Research To Brighten Economic Outlook 
for Great Lakes Fish Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in pro- 
moting economic progress for the coun- 
try generally and for industry specifical- 
ly, we recognize that research plays a 
tremendously significant role. 

In many cases it provides the foun- 
dation essential for building progress 
for the future. 

Today I would like to call attention 
to a specific problem that is confront- 
ing the fish industry in the Great Lakes 
region in terms of the need for an ex- 
panded research program. 

Over the years the commercial fishing 
industry has depended upon the supply 
of choice fish in the waters of the Great 
Lakes for economic health. 

Recently, unfortunately, the deadly 
lamprey have killed off large numbers 
of the lake trout, whitefish, and other 
prized species. As a result, the fishing 
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industry in Wisconsin and the Midwest 
is facing serious difficulties. 

Currently an antilamprey campaign 
underway is making progress toward eli- 
mination of the lamprey eels. However, 
it will be years before the lake is likely 
to be replenished with stocks of choice 
fish. 

Meanwhile there is an abundance of 
other kinds of fish—formerly food for 
the prize species—in the lakes, includ- 
ing Lake Michigan, which can be utilized 
for such commercial uses as pet and ani- 
mal foods, and other purposes. 

There are, however, serious difficul- 
ties in adapting processing techniques of 
the fishing industry for a changeover 
to this kind of commercial operation. 

Currently the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries is carrying on research in this 
field to provide for better, wider utili- 
zation of these resources. 

Recognizing the plight of the fish in- 
dustry, I believe that Congress—before 
which the Fish and Wildlife Service ap- 
propriations are pending—should ap- 
prove adequate funds for a good, sound 
research program. In addition, I have 
urged the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries to direct as much of the fish re- 
search as possible to meeting the specific 
problems in the Great Lakes regions. 


At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have a brief résumé of the kinds of 
research needed to resolve the problems 
and thus brighten the economic outlook 
for the fish industry in the Great Lakes 
region printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FiveE-PoInr RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR COMMER- 
CIAL FISHING INDUSTRY IN GREAT LAKES 
REGION 
1. Exploratory fishing and gear research, 

including modern fish-finding equipment 
with trawls and other fishing gear to ap- 
praise the commercial potential of the fish 
stocks on Lake Michigan and Green Bay to 
determine the most economical means of 
capture. 

2. Technological studies on the adoption 
of modern mechanized equipment to permit 
efficient handling and processing of fish 
catching in sufficient volume. 

3. Information on the chemical compo- 
sition of raw fish supplies and the effect of 
processing factors on nutrient values of in- 
dustrial food fish. 

4. Market research to provide liaison be- 
tween industry groups and the various State, 
Federal and other agencies at work in mar- 
ket development; and to assist producers, 
processors and industrial shipments in the 
location and distribution of fish supplies. 

5. Biological studies of the entire lake 
waters to measure changes and to forecast 
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fishery trends and conditions. These studies 
should be accompanied by statistical matter 
to aid in the management and regulation of 
future fishery harvests. 





The Late Walter S. Steele 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as the years roll on there disappear from 
the Washington scene many men of high 
stature. Some of these top quality men 
are defeated for high office, some volun- 
tarily retire, some are called to their 
final home by the unseen hand of Him 
who controls all things. 

Recently there passed from our na- 
tional scene one of the most dedicated 
and most sincere patriots whom it has 
been my pleasure and good fortune to 
know since coming to Washington some 
14 years ago. 

Walter S. Steele, editor and general 
manager of the National Republic, a 
magazine of basic and fundamental 
Americanism, died on March 2, 1960. 
America and freedom-loving Americans 
will always be indebted for his advocacy 
and his burning desire to protect the 
basic doctrines of the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. Walter Steele was un- 
relenting in his attack on any cause or 
principle that tended in any way to un- 
dermine the institutions of this Republic. 
It was always to be noted in his en- 
deavors to teach Americans their basic 
rights that the word “democracy” was 
little used. He well knew that our US. 
Constitution does not use the word 
“democracy.” This document states our 
Government is a Republic and guaran- 
tees to each State a Republican form of 
Government. Walter Steele well under- 
stood the difference. 

Back in 1918, some 42 years ago, a 
group of farsighted and patriotic Amer- 
icans saw the necessity of assembling 
and pointing out some dangers that were 
beginning to appear—dangers to the 
well-being of America. This group did 
not go out parading up and down the 
street waving the flag to the tune of 
brass bands. They started out with the 
quiet purpose of collecting documentary 
and other reliable facts for presentation 
to the American public on the dangers 
of subversion and collectivism within the 
structure of our own Government. 

Walter Steele many years ago became 
convinced that the American Govern- 
ment would not be destroyed from with- 
out, that the real danger was subversion 
from within our own borders. The sole 
purpose of his group and the National 
Republic was to try to get every patriotic 
citizen to share some of the responsi- 
bility for our national security. He well 
knew and this publication has through 
the years tried to point out that mere 
denunciation will not achieve the desired 
ends—that only through constant en- 
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deavor, constant research, constant at- 
tention to the ways of “the enemy with- 
in” could America be properly made to 
understand its danger. 

Walter Steele was no mere propagan- 
dist. He knew the ways and means of 
the Collectivist, Socialist, Communist, 
and front organization. He knew their 
pattern and method of operation. His 
basic belief was if patriotic Americans 
could keep Amercan workers, American 
youth well taught in the principles 
which made this Nation great, the Com- 
munists and Collectivists would have a 
hard time destroying America from 
within. Walter Steele knew that the 
story of why America occupies its pres- 
ent position must be repeated and re- 
peated constantly. 

He also knew what apparently is un- 
known to many, that communism and 
collectivism is in general a disease of the 
mind and not a disease of the stomach 
as many international do-gooders, one- 
worlders, and demagogues are always 
proclaiming. 

Over the years Walter Steele and his 
great organization, through their office, 
maintained a most thorough library on 
subversive activities in the United States. 
This National Republic has done more 
to unmask and expose Red front organi- 
zations and Communists at work than 
any other private organization in 
America. 

It is also a well-known fact that Gov- 
ernment security agents check the files 
of the National Republic as a first 
source of information. Over 100 front 
organizations were first exposed by the 
National Republic which were later 
placed on the Department of Justice’s 
subversive organizations list. 

It is not commonly known that this 
organization—National Republic—has a 
card index file of 400,000 names of 
Communists and their front carrying 
agents. This work and the large index 
of subversive members and organiza- 
tions is a product of planning and work 
by patriotic Americans with very little 
pay and no acclaim from the American 
public at large. This National Repub- 
lic organization has carried on as the 
squawkers, the pinks, internationalists, 
one worlders seem to become more ac- 
tive and deadly in their attacks on our 
ancient time-proven American prin- 
ciples. 

The American people know very little 
of the service this National Republic 
has rendered under the guidance of 
Walter Steele. He never lost courage 
although many dark clouds appeared. 
He never compromised his principles for 
expediency. He lighted his lamp only 
by the desire to serve his God and coun- 
try. Certainly, the life of Walter Steele 
exemplifies the motto for “God and 
country” to the highest degree. 

A great many Americans know full 
well the debt that is owed to this man. 
There is genuine sorrow in the ranks 
of patriots at his passing. The only 
smiles, no doubt, are those of the Com- 
munists and their sympathizers, because 
they full well know that their best in- 
formed enemy of their ways and designs 
has passed away. 

It will be difficult to find another 
American eagle to sit in his place as one 
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of the guardians of our American herit- 
age. Walter Steele full well realized, in 
the words of Capt. Tom Gibson of Friars 
Point, Miss., who has so aptly said, “The 
American eagle can’t fly much longer on 
two left wings.” 





West Virginia Undergoing Period of Eco- 
nomic Transition Which, When Ful- 
filled, Will Provide a Broader and More 
Secure Foundation for Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette’s issue of March 12, 1960, an 
article the editor of that newspaper in- 
vited me to prepare on future prospects 
in West Virginia and to discuss some of 
our State’s needs in the field of Federal 
legislation and administrative actions. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WEST VIRGINIA UNDERGOING PERIOD OF Eco- 
NOMIC TRANSITION WHICH, WHEN FUL- 
FILLED, WILL PROVIDE A BROADER AND MORE 
SECURE FOUNDATION FOR PROSPERITY 


(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. Senator from 
West Virginia) 

We have been seeking to diagnose the 
major economic ailments which beset the 
State of West Virginia, to evaluate the hu- 
man and material resources we can bring to 
bear in providing a cure, and to indicate 
briefly some of the lines of future develop- 
ment. 

There is no element of belief on my part 
that our economic problems are those of 4 
dying State. The pangs we presently ex- 
perience are growing pains, not those asso- 
ciated with senility and decay. 

There is abundant evidence that West 
Virginia is undergoing a period of economic 
transition—though a painful one in some 
sections—-which, when fulfilled, will provide 
a broader and more secure foundation for 
the future prosperity of our State. 

Our present problems, as well as our fu- 
ture promise, are but different aspects of the 
transition which emerge from the technolog- 
ical revolution at work in West Virginia and 
throughout the country. And, in the long 
run, there cannot be valid objection to the 
use of machines where men once served in 
mining and manufacturing—provided that 
we find economic use and devise adequate 
living standards for the humans thus dis- 
placed. This is one of the fundamental 
elements of the challenge to which we must 
address ourselves, and it is to this goal that 
the creative efforts of both private enterprise 
and government must be devoted. 


TWO FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES 


The objectives toward which we should 
work seem to fit into a fundamental two- 
fold pattern: first, to relieve the immediate 
effects of the poverty and distress brought 
to many of our citizens by continued and 
long-standing unemployment; second, to lay 
the foundations for long-term development 
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of & palanced economy and the wise conser- 

yation and utilization of our national re 
S. 

a Senator from West Virginia, a major 

rtion of my endeavor during the past 16 
months has been devoted to efforts to help 
seek the fulfillment of these two goals. 
Criticism has been directed at me for some of 
the actions taken on behalf of West Virginia, 
some claims having been made that I have 
painted too bleak a picture of the circum- 
stances prevailing in our State. As asserted 
heretofore, I recognize that public officials 
are subject to condemnation as well as com- 
mendation. It is my hope always to be able 
to accept both with equal good humor and 
awareness of the circumstances from whence 
they arise. But I must emphasize that we 
do not solve problems in this life by looking 
the other way or by lulling ourselves into a 
false sense of security in the belief that they 
do not exist. 

Earlier in this discussion the opinion was 
expressed that the best efforts of both private 
enterprise and Government must be devoted 
to the building of a better State. It has 
been pointed out, too, that all elements for 
success are present. If the constructive 
potentials of private enterprise, government 
action, and individual initiative are fully de- 
veloped and made to complement each 
other—rather than clash—freal progress for 
West Virginia will be assured. 


INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN PROVIDES IMPETUS 


But in this field, as in others, the initial 
impetus must come from the enterprise and 
imagination of the individual citizen. Such 
a person is Hayes Scott, of Mill Creek, in my 
home county, who has built a thriving busi- 
ness through his own vision and drive and 
the natural resources immediately at hand. 
He started by buying dead chestnut trees, 
which he hauled home in short sections in 
the back of his old model Ford. He then 
trimmed and fashioned chestnut rails and 
posts for the rustic fence industry. As the 
market widened for his product, Hayes Scott 
employed his neighbors, so that he now has 
an average wintertime work force of 40 men 
and a summertime peak of approximately 80 
men. He has, in addition, expanded his op- 
erations to include hardwoods for the furni- 
ture industry. 

This is but one of many instances of the 
individual initiative of West Virginians. To 
preserve and foster its development, and to 
prevent the demoralization of our people 
and the destruction of their health, we dare 
not permit chronic unemployment and lin- 
gering distress to continue. In attempting 
to serve the most immediate needs of elimi- 
nating such distress, the State’s delegation 
in Congress has been in the forefront of the 
constant efforts to increase the quantity and 
variety of food supplied under the surplus 
commodity distribution program. We have 
sought, and will continue to press for the 
augmentation of the inadequate diet af- 
forded by the few items of food available 
under this program. Though our efforts thus 
far have been frustrated by the failure of 
the national administration to use the 
means at its disposal, we shall continue to 
strive to communicate a sense of urgency to 
members of the executive branch. 


A PROGRAM FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


Over and over again the testimony record- 
ed during official hearings by Senate com- 
mittees in West Virginia, and substantiated 
by constituent correspondence, bluntly and 
forthrightly states: “West Virginians don’t 
want handouts—they want work.” The de- 
sire and the will to work is another of our 
assets which we must preserve through area 
redevelopment aid in conjunction with in- 
dustrial development and diversification: by 
Tesearch to find new products and markets 
for our coal industry and agriculture; by 
furthering useful public works; by stepping 
Up water antipollution programs in spite of 
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executive decrees to the contrary; through 
expediting needed military construction and 
utilizing Government-owned former defense 
production plants, such as those at Mor- 
gantown, South Charleston, and Hunting- 
ton, for private peacetime production; by 
qualifying for and utilizing Federal aid for 
airport improvement and modernization; and 
by conserving our natural beauty and nat- 
ural resources and expanding the State and 
National forests and parks, including the 
Monongahela National Forest, the Harpers 
Ferry National Monument, and a proposed 
Washington’s Western Lands Monument 
area. 

All of these would increase tourism, er- 
rich the economy, provide needed employ- 
ment for thousands of West Virginians, 
preserve much of our heritage, and help re- 
store dignity, health and self-respect to 
many of our citizens presently in distressed 
circumstances. 

As one of the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia, I am dedicated to every activity and 
desirable result so stated. In most efforts I 
have been joined by my colleague, Senator 
RoserT C. Byrp, and our State’s delegation 
in the House in the advocacy of appropriate 
action or indicated legislation—some of it 
pending in the Congress, some enacted by 
the Congress and in effect, and some of it 
Passed by the Congress and disapproved by 
the President. 


NATIONAL FUELS POLICY IMPORTANT 


To further help in stabilizing and, hope- 
fully, to improve the vitality of our basic 
coal industry, I strongly advocate legislation 
to bring into existence a sound and neces- 
sary national fuels policy, and I am the 
chief sponsor of a measure in the Senate to 
bring this into being. The West Virginia 
delegation in Congress has achieved an active 
role in successfully advocating mandatory 
controls on residual fuel oil imports—and we 
must be vigilant and aggressive in working 
for the maintenance of this procedure for 
protecting coal’s domestic fuel markets 
against unfair competition from abroad. 
There must be equal effort expended on be- 
half of other of our important industries, 
especially glass and pottery. 

Better opportunities for small enterprises 
to survive and thrive must continue to be 
explored. In this respect, there have been 
some helpful developments in recent weeks 
for small businesses and small industries in 
both the northern and southern parts of 
West Virginia through loans made by the 
Small Business Administration under liber- 
alized legislation which I supported. We 
must also work to procure more technical 
assistance from the SBA facilities. 

There is an increasing awareness of the 
worth of the programs administered by the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
There must be additional participation by 
West Virginia in the programs administered 
by this agency, especially to increase home 
building starts, urban development and 
renewal, and to provide more college dor- 
mitory facilities. 


BETTER ROADS AND ENRICHED EDUCATION 


Certainly collateral with any substantial 
improvement of the economic and social 
aspects of our State should come better 
roads and expanded and modernized educa- 
tion facilities with an enriched curriculum. 
It is an unfortunate truth that the high cost 
of living for the individual, and the in- 
creasing cost of operations in commerce and 
industry, also are experienced by the public 
roads and educational systems. Although 
there seems to be general countrywide ac- 
ceptance of and reliance on Federal aid for 
highways, it is paradoxical that the same 
is not true with respect to advocated Fed- 
eral aid for public education. 

Yet, as we have reiterated in this series 
of articles, the people are West Virginia's 
most important assets, and nothing will 
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contribute more to the development of our 
human resources than the improvement of 
our public educational system. 

The importance of the individual was 
again brought to my attention with con- 
siderable impact during a recent conversa- 
tion with a young woman from West Vir- 
ginia. While preparing this article, I re- 
ceived a visit from Janet Lea Cavender, a 
charming senior at Morris Harvey College. 

Miss Cavender was in Washington as one 
of six 4-H Club members representing a 
total nationwide membership of two and a 
quarter million youth. She is the first per- 
son from West Virginia to have achieved this 
annual distinction in the 4-H movement. 
During our conversation the Charleston girl 
referred to her interest in international re- 
lations and her desire to help alleviate ten- 
sion between the people of the world. “But,” 
she remarked, “Senator RANDOLPH, I am just 
as interested in helping to solve the prob- 
lems of West Virginia.” 

With the devoted interest and assistance 
of young people like Miss Cavender, who 
see their own community in relation to the 
world, we possess the certain proof that our 
West Virginia of the future will usher in a 
challenging era of notable achievements. 





Dennis Baker, of Winchester, Mass., 
Science Talent Search Winner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, among the 40 top winners in 
the 19th annual science talent search, 
the major science scholarship competi- 
tion of the Nation’s secondary schools 
was, I am very proud to say, a high- 
school senior from my congressional dis- 
trict, Dennis Graham Baker, 17, of Win- 
chester High School, Winchester, Mass. 
These 40 boys and girls were selected 
from 29,402 high school seniors to be in- 
vited to Washington to attend the Sci- 
ence Talent Institute March 3 through 7, 
and to be judged for the Westinghouse 
science talent search scholarships and 
awards in the final phase of the science 
talent search conducted by Science Clubs 
of America. I had the pleasure of be- 
ing Dennis’ guest at the Science Clubs 
of America dinner on Friday, March 4, 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

There were 9 girls and 31 boys in this 
group of winners, who excel in such 
qualities as creative curiosity, independ- 
ent reasoning, scholarship, and strong 
drive to explore untried areas of knowl- 
edge. They were picked by the judges 
from among the 29,402 contestants, aft- 
er having completed their entries by 
taking a science aptitude examination, 
obtaining recommendations, and writ- 
ing a report on “My Scientific Project.” 

Dennis Baker’s project was a 4-year 
program in meteorology, representing 4 
years of weather reporting at his 
weather station at home. In his proj- 
ect report, he discussed data he collected 
on five different weather elements: cli- 
matological observations; semidiurnal 
pressure change; local thunderstorms; 
precipitation totals; and photography 
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of cloud types. When he finishes at 
Winchester High School, Dennis says 
he will go on to Harvard College and 
study physics. Meteorology is his first 
choice for a life occupation, and physics 
is a possible second. He has taken sec- 
ond and third prizes at his high school’s 
science fairs. He plays French horn in 
the orchestra. He is continuing his 
weather observations “to improve the 
accuracy of the climatological results” 
and will keep his camera handy to pho- 
tograph any unusual cloud types that 
pass over this station. 

Dennis is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
James G. Baker. Dr. Baker, an optical 
physicist and associate research astron- 
omer, is the inventor and designer of 
the Baker-Schmidt telescope at Harvard 
University. 

Dennis Baker’s mother 
eminent scientist. 


is also an 





The Massacre of Budapest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the up- 
rising of the Hungarian people against 
the Russian regime on March 15, 1848, 
has been a monument to the Magyar 
Nation which has, throughout history, 
remained faithful to the Western ideals 
of freedom. 

In the Hungarian uprising of 1956, this 
historical tradition has again revealed 
itself to the world and proved that the 
imposition of the Communist ideolog 
on the people of Hungary has failed and 
that their spirit could not be broken. 
Thus, the Hungarian people have in a 
manner triumphed over their Soviet 
hangmen. 

However, and this is a matter of con- 
science to all of the Western world, 
these undaunted people are today en- 
slaved by the sheer might of the Soviet 
army. 

No amount of words can ever justify 
the massacre of Budapest, nor can dip- 
lomatic casuistry ever justify any fur- 
ther concessions to or coexistence with 
the Bolsheviks while present conditions 
in Hungary exist. 

The Soviet rulers may talk about co- 
existence and they may haggle for peace 
in the world on their terms, of course. 
They may raise the issue of Berlin and 
peddle disarmament proposals. But, it 
is folly to ignore the fact that they have 
under their thumb millions of captive 
human beings, while operating today 
with the same unvarying purpose of ulti- 
mate world conquest that existed in 
their minds in 1917. 

We must remain aware of this and 
we must avoid any consideration or 
agreement on issues which would black- 
out the actual situation existing in 
Hungary and the other enslaved nations 
of the Soviet colonial empire. 

The issue of Soviet conquests must be 
brought to the fore and kept alive at the 
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forthcoming summit meeting. We must 
stand firm if we agree to bargain with 
the butchers of Budapest, and we must 
force them to consider the plight of the 
captive nations before we consider their 
cover-up issues. 





The Facts About the High Interest Policy 
as Disclosed by the Honorable Byron 
Johnson, of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] 
has prepared one of the best and most 
concise statements on interest rates that 
I have ever seen. 

More than that, this statement brings 
out some new facts and some new ideas 
which I have not previously seen. It 
gives several facts which illustrate how 
the present high interest policy of our 
Government is reaching into the pocket- 
books of the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people. This high interest pclicy 
is shooting holes in everybody’s pocket- 
book—everybody’s pocketbook, that is, 
except a small minority of wealthy fam- 
ilies who receive their income from clip- 
ping bond coupons and, of course, the 
bankers and other financial institutions, 
which are all profiting very handsomely. 

The Members who read our colleague’s 
statement will, I think, dismiss any ques- 
tion of removing the interest rate ceil- 
ing on Government bonds as the Presi- 
dent has requested, and dismiss any 
question of passing the Ways and Means 
Committee bill, H.R. 10590, which would 
have the same effect as removing the 
ceiling. Instead, I believe that the 
Members who consider this statement 
will demand an end to the policy of 
maintaining interest rates at their pres- 
ent artificially high levels. They will 
demand, in short, that interest rates be 
brought down to the point where Wall 
Street has only a finger or two in our 
pocketbooks instead of having both 
hands in our pocketbooks. 

The statement which has been pre- 
pared by our colleague from Colorado 
{Mr. JOHNSON] is devoid of any oratory. 
It simply sets out the facts in 1, 2, 3 
order. And the importance of these 
facts surely makes this statement re- 
quired reading for all Members of the 
House. It is as follows: 

Facts ABOUT INTEREST RATES 
IN GENERAL 

Interest is a cost item; it is the price of 
money. 

Higher interest rates increase costs with- 
out increasing output. Therefore, high in- 
terest is inflationary. 

The administration opposes increasing the 
prices of everything except money. 

THE MATHEMATICS OF PUBLIC DEBT 

The increased cost to the taxpayer of a 
one-quarter of 1 percent rise in interest on 
$1 billion of Government bonds is $2.5 mil- 
lion a year; over 20 years it is $50 million. 
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During the next year about $100 billion of 


Treasury borrowing must be undertaken, 
Each rise of one-quarter of 1 percent will adq 
$250 million to the cost of carrying the debt 
each year; each 1 percent increase adds §] 
billion to the cost of the debt in the first 
year, and more in later years. Ultimately, 
each 1 percent adds $2.9 billion a year to 
the taxpayer’s burdens. 

None of this increased cost gives the tax. 
payer a dime’s worth of additional services, 
Instead it pushes up the cost of all the other 
money borrowed. 

The cost of interest on the public debt 
was $4.8 billion in 1946; $5.8 billion in 1959, 
Note the rapid upward revisions in estimates 
now as a result of interest increases: It was 
first estimated at $8.1 billion for 1960; in 
June 1959, the President raised it to $8.6 
billion for fiscal 1960. The present estimate 
is $9.4 billion for fiscal 1960, and $9.6 billion 
for fiscal 1961. This is more than the entire 
cost of the Federal Government in any New 
Deal year before World War II. The total 
Federal budget in 1939 for all purposes was 
$7.9 billion. 


THE EFFECT ON OTHER DEBT 


Government debt is roughly one-third of 
all Federal, State, local, business, and con- 
Sumer debt. Gross debt, public and private, 
is roughly $900 billion. 

The economy is paying at least $10 billion 
more this year for the use of money than it 
would have paid under the rates prevailing 
in 1952. This is a part of the inflation cre- 
ated by the administration. 

The Federal interest rate is basic to all 
others. Hence private interest rates and 
State and local interest rates will go up as 
the Federal interest rate goes up. 


EFFECT ON INDIVIDUALS 


Higher interest makes homes more costly. 
In 1952 a $10,000 Government mortgage at 
4-percent interest would be paid off over 25 
years at a total cost of $15,840, of which 
interest was $5,840. In 1960, the same mort- 
gage at 6 percent can be paid off over 25 
years at a total cost of $19,330, of which in- 
terest is $9,330. The increase of $3,490 would 
have been enough to pay for two more bed- 
rcoms and a bath. To put it another way, 
if you wanted to refinance this 4 percent— 
25 year—$10,000 mortgage on today’s 6-per- 
cent market, and keep the monthly pay- 
ments the same, you would need a 50-year 
mortgage, making the home twice as costly. 

The higher interest rate has added the cost 
of a new set of tires to your car, which you 
pay for but do not get; on a new 20-room 
school, it has added the cost of 6 classrooms 
which you pay for but do not get. Higher 
interest makes costs to farmers and small 
business even higher, and leads to more 
liquidations and bankruptcies. Higher in- 
terest makes home appliances more costly. 
It raises the cost of living and cuts the 
standard of living. 


HISTORY 


The maximum rate of interest of 414 per- 
cent was fixed by Congress in 1917 in the 
Liberty Loan Act. The Treasury has oper- 
ated within that ceiling through World War 
I, a depression, a boom, the great depression, 
World War II, postwar readjustment, and 
the Korean incident, down to date. Within 
that ceiling the Federal debt soared in a few 
brief war years from $45 billion to $270 
billion, but the 414-percent interest rate 
ceiling held because the Federal Reserve co- 
operated with the Treasury. 

The Treasury can sell its bonds without an 
increase in long-term interest rates and with- 
out inflation if the Federal Reserve will use 
the power it already has to preserve the value 
of Government securities by using its open 
market policies consistently to these ends. 

The Federal Reserve notes in your wallet, 
which carry no interest, always trade at par. 
It is a sad commentary that Government 
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ponds, bearing interest, are permitted by the 
Federal Reserve to sag indefinitely in value. 
The Federal Reserve is supposed to provide 
an orderly market for Government bonds. It 
should do so now. A firm statement by the 
Federal Reserve that it intends to do so, in 
a manner sufficient to meet the monetary 
needs of an expanding economy without in- 
flation, would quickly firm up the market. 
Increased purchases by the Federal Reserve 
need not create inflationary pressure. If 
bank reserves rose too sharply, a simple in- 
crease in reserve ratio requirements would 
prevent any inflation. What is more, a more 
attractive inducement to the public to buy 
savings bonds—without piercing the 414- 
percent interest rate ceiling—will also help 
the Treasury sell long-term bonds. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Along with its hard-money policies, the 
widespread fear of inflation last year sent 
investors into stocks and out of bonds, which 
raised the yields on U.S. Treasury bonds. 
Forces are now in motion to lower the price 
of stocks and raise the price of bonds. As 
a result, the yields of Government bonds are 
falling. At the first of the year, 1960, almost 
every issue was selling at prices to yield more 
than 414 percent, three of them to yield more 
than 5 percent. .At the close of business on 
Friday most Government bonds were selling 
at yields below 414 percent. All the bonds 
with 10 or more years to run were below 414 
percent. (See CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Mar. 
9, pp. 5065-5066). In the face of these 
market developments, there is no urgency 
in acting at this time. If these trends per- 
sist, there may be no need for action, 


CONCLUSION 


Any sanction of the proposal to breach the 
4\4-percent interest rate ceiling at this time 
would be a betrayal of our own party’s posi- 
tion, as set forth in the 1956 party platform: 

“Debt management: The Republican debt- 
management policy of higher interest rates 
serves only to benefit a few to the detriment 
of the general taxpayer, the small borrower, 
and the small and middle-class investor in 
Government bonds. We pledge ourselves to 
a vigilant review of our debt-management 
policy in order to reduce interest rates in the 
service of our common welfare.” 

It is economically sound, historically fit- 
ting, and a proper discharge of our duties 
to oppose further increases in interest rates. 





Small Independent Business and Profes- 
sional Men Vote Overwhelmingly for 
25-Percent Cut in Business and Agri- 
cultural Subsidies to Big Businessmen 
and Big Farmers in Poll Conducted 
Among Its Members by the National 
Federation of Independent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, of 
150,000 small independent business and 
professional men polled recently by the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, 89 percent voted “for the re- 
duction by not less than 25 percent of 
all business and agricultural subsidies.” 
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The nationwide poll was made on my 
House Resolution 361. 

George J. Burger, first vice president, 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, today notified me of the re- 
sults of the poll. Only 8 percent voted 
against the measure I have sponsored, 
with 3 percent not voting. 

My _ resolution requests President 
Eisenhower to prepare and transmit to 
the Congress advice, suggestions, plans, 
and proposals, including legislative 
recommendations ‘which are better, 
sounder, and more specific than hereto- 
fore” provided, which would not only 
prevent further increases in Federal ex- 
penditures but actually reduce them. 

Business and agricultural subsidies to 
big businessmen and to big farmers, in- 
cluding but not limited to direct grants, 
disguised grants in the form of nonre- 
payable loans, postal subsidies, shipping 
and airline subsidies, although per- 
haps—and it is a very qualified per- 
haps—desirable as a means of assisting 
special groups to retain their relative 
positions in the economy, should now 
be reexamined in the light of the over- 
all need for rigid control and a sizable 
reduction of Federal expenditures. 

I have sponsored a number of bills in 
the Congress to assist small businessmen, 
farmers, and veterans but there is more 
interest in this particular bill to reduce 
subsidies to big businessmen and big 
farmers than in almost any other bill 
that I am familiar with. 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business has approximately 500 
members in the State of Delaware alone. 

It polls each month its national mem- 
bership of 150,000 small independent 
business and professional men on 5 leg- 
islative and economic issues affecting 
small business with the purpose of deter- 
mining their views on these matters. 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business conducts its polls with com- 
plete fairness, without bias, and without 
attempting to lead its members to any 
predetermined conclusions. 

The 16-year-old National Federation 
of Independent Business is _ highly 
thought of by leading Republican and 
Democratic Members of the Congress. 

By invitation in 1948, 1952, and 1956, 
George J. Burger, first vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, has appeared before the plat- 
form committees of both the Democratic 
and Republican Conventions on behalf 
of small business. 

I have found that many informed peo- 
ple competent to judge these issues con- 
sider the polls taken by the National 
Federation of Independent Business to 
be at least as accurate and honest as 
those better known polls which report 
regularly to the mass media on matters 
of general interest to the public. 

The argument for my House Resolu- 
tion 361 was stated this way in ballot 254 
of the Mandate, published by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness: 

BALLoT 254 

Make these fellows stand on their own two 
feet—that’s the aim of this bill. Their 
profits are running at, or near, all-time highs. 
There’s no need for them to continue dip- 
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ping their arms into the public till. By en- 
acting this bill, Congress could save upward 
of $5 billion yearly, and cut this out of 
spending. This would go a long way toward 
keeping Government finances in balance, and 
would relieve all our people of the constant 
pressure for higher and higher taxes. It 
could result in some cuts. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
text of my House Resolution 361 for the 
information of my colleagues: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that in view of the increase in the Federal 
debt by $19 billion in the past six years, and 
the increase in the cost of interest on the 
Federal debt from $5,800 million to $8 bil- 
lion during the same period, there is a press- 
ing need for substantial reductions in Federal 
expenditures in order to reduce the staggering 
burden of our ever-increasing Federal debt 
with its constantly rising interest and re- 
financing charges and resulting dangerous 
inflation. The House finds that business and 
agricultural subsidies to big businessmen and 
to big farmers, including but not limited to 
direct grants, disguised grants in the form of 
nonrepayable loans, postal subsidies, ship- 
ping and airline subsidies of various kinds, 
accelerated tax amortization programs, and 
indirect grants through long-term, low- 
interest-rate loans and other methods and 
programs, although desirable as a means of 
assisting these special groups to retain their 
relative positions in the economy, should be 
reexamined in the light of the overall need 
for rigid control and a sizable reduction of 
Federal expenditures. 

Sec. 2. In view of the foregoing, the Presi- 
dent is requested to prepare and transmit to 
the Congress, by January 1960, advice, sug- 
gestions, plans, and proposals, including leg- 
islative recommendations which are better, 
sounder, and more specific than heretofore, 
to provide (1) for the reduction by not less 
than 25 per centum of all business and agri- 
cultural subsidies, together with such other 
specific proposals, including specific legisla- 
tive recommendations, as he may deem ad- 
visable in order not only to prevent further 
increases in Federal expenditures but to ac- 
tually reduce them, and (2) for the reduction 
of Federal income taxes in aggregate amounts 
equal to the total of the reductions in sub- 
Sidies effected for the taxable years involved 
pursuant to such legislative recommenda- 
tions. 





Hospitalization and Medical Care for the 
Aged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, our No. 1 recipient of 
socialized medicine, has seen fit to turn 
his back on our 15 million other elder 
citizens in their quest for hospitalization 
and medical care. 

Yesterday, March 23, his Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Flemming, appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and said 
that Mr. Eisenhower would not support 
the Forand bill or any others like it, nor 
would he present a substitute measure. 

It is hard to believe that our President 
would take this stand when he has re- 
ceived free all the medical care, nursing 
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care, and hospitalization he ever needed 
plus necessary medicines, since he was a 
cadet at West Point. 

Not only has he, personally, received 
these free benefits, but so has his wife 
and, now since his son, too, is a 
major in the Armed Forces, his 
daughter-in-law and his four grand- 
children receive like benefits. And the 
President can continue to enjoy these 
privileges until he and his wife no longer 
need them. 

The legislation providing proper 
health care for our elder citizens could 
be enacted at a very small additional 
cost to the wage earners of today who 
would, in turn, be paying for their own 
benefits when they were eligible. 

But, the President has spoken, and he 
has said that our elder citizens can con- 
tinue to beg and borrow for proper med- 
ical care, and should they need hospital- 
ization, they can always get it under the 
free clinics provided by the State with 
those less fortunate citizens we have on 
our relief rolls. 

He forgets, or ignores, the fact that 
these 15 million are not as lucky as he 
was with a Government financed educa- 
tion, Government employment, Govern- 
ment pension plan, and Government re- 
tirement benefits that cover every- 
thing—even the cost of an aspirin tablet. 





A Tribute to Purim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


; OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. The triumph of right- 
eousness over Outrage, and decency over 
wickedness, has been the goal of man- 
kind, from the beginning, as witness the 
everlasting popularity of the David and 
Goliath story and the destruction of the 
walls of Jericho. Indeed, no news so 
delights the general public as that de- 
scribing the comeuppance of some vil- 
lain, for in this we all can sense the 
influence of eternal justice. 

Such an event in history is annually 
celebrated by the Jewish people at this 
season of the year, to honor the deliver- 
ance of their ancestors from destruction 
at the hands of despotism. The occasion 
is called Purim, the Festival of Lots, and, 
in the manner of all holidays, is now 
principally a time for festivity. But its 
history is awe-inspiring and worthy of 
review on this occasion. 

In ancient days it was the manner of 
kings to select their wives on a basis of 
beauty, and so it came about that Aha- 
seurus, ruler of the Medes and Persians, 
took to wife one Esther, a Jewish maiden 
and daughter of Mordacai, an humble 
servant at the royal gate. Fearing the 
effects of prejudice, Mordacai forbade 
his daughter to reveal who her people 
were or her family, and proceeded to 
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maintain his humble station, unhonored 
and unsung. Yet, in this capacity, he 
was soon to uncover a plot against the 
king’s life, and relaying the news 
through Esther, prevented its execution. 

Soon after this there arose in the court 
of King Ahasuerus an arrogant noble- 
man named Haman, who issued an order 
that all the king’s servants should bow 
before him. Enraged by the refusal of 
Mordacai the Jew to meet this prepos- 
terous requirement, Haman vindictively 
conceived the destruction of all the Jews 
in the kingdom—a policy to be inaugu- 
rated through the hanging of Mordacai 
upon a gallows 75 feet high, especially 
constructed for the purpose. But here 
Queen Esther intervened, advising the 
king both as to her true identity, and 
Mordacai’s efforts in his behalf, and ac- 
cusing Haman of plotting the extermi- 
nation of her _ people. Enraged, 
Ahasuerus ordered Haman’s arrest and 
hanged him on his own gallows. The 
king then appointed Mordacai as one of 
his advisers and canceled Haman’s pro- 
gram of mass extermination. 

The Jews of Media and Persia were 
thereby gladdened in spirit, and in every 
city throughout the land they celebrated 
in joy of their deliverance. 

On the 14th and 15th days of the 
month of Adar they rested and devoted 
their efforts to feasting and rejoicing. 
And so the holiday has come down 
through the ages as a Jewish custom. 
Since Haman had cast pur, that is to 
say, lots, to destroy them, the Jews desig- 
nated the holiday as Purim, the Festival 
of Lots, and so it is known to this day. 

Few holidays so specifically represent 
opposition to the tyrant; a policy as es- 
sential to the happiness of the world 
today as in the world of ancient times. 
In truth, its celebration stands as testi- 
mony by the Jewish people that their 
influence will ever serve the cause of 
freedom and justice, so long as mankind 
remains upon the earth. 





A Diplomatic Service Second to None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during my period of service in the Sen- 
ate I have supported many measures 
designed to strengthen our Foreign 
Service. In these days of competitive 
coexistence with world communism we 
cannot afford to be second best in 
our official representation abroad. Mr. 
President, I elaborated this point in a 
recent article, “A Diplomatic Service 
Second to None,” which appeared in the 
January number of Stentorian, a publi- 
cation of the Public Administration So- 
ciety, City College, New York, N.Y., and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A DrpLomatTic SERVICE SECOND TO NonE 

(By HuBert H. HUMPHREY) 


It is an old American custom to snipe at 
our diplomats. For generations the virile, 
aggressive man of business, the laborer, the 
frontiersman were representative of our 
forming national tradition. The diplomat, 
however, was looked upon as an un-American 
type, distrusted as too cultivated, too re- 
strained. He seemed to be too much at home 
in the semiaristocratic atmosphere of Euro- 
pean courts to be a real, he-man American. 
And it has only been during the past 30 
years, since the Rogers Act of 1924 estab- 
lished a career foreign service, that American 
diplomacy has become fully recognized as a 
profession. 

American diplomats have a remarkably 
sensitive and complicated task to perform. 
They represent abroad a vast, energetic, and 
diverse nation. Many Americans speak out 
with different voices, often contrary to the 
Official policy the diplomat must represent. 

Yet the diplomat must seek to represent, 
and interpret, the central, the basic Ameri- 
can will and intent. 

During the past 20 years few American 
professions have undergone such _ rapid 
change as diplomacy. Before World War II, 
the United States was believed to be splen- 
didly secure; Europe’s quarrels seemed quaint 
and distant affairs. Then the diplomat 
merely observed, reported, and kept his su- 
periors in Washington informed. Inciden- 
tally, American diplomats even then had a 
very high reputation for knowing what was 
afoot abroad. 

Since World War II, however, the Ameri- 
can diplomat is in the front line of world 
conflict. We and the rest of the free world 
rely heavily on his sharp eye, his feel for 
intricate political or military developments 
abroad. He is the top administrator over- 
seeing and meshing the complex activities 
of American military, economic assistance, 
and information missions. Each of these is 
made up of specialists, often persuaded that 
they alone know all the answers to American 
policies and American needs. It is the diplo- 
mat who must fit each specialist into his 
proper place in the total fabric of American 
national policy. He represents us in other 
countries; he also represents us at NATO 
and at the United Nations, not just during 
the headline days when the big names come 
but also during the dog days of patient dis- 
cussion and the exploration of each party’s 
point of view. He looks out for the needs of 
Americans doing business abroad. 

He recognizes that each nation has its own 
set of interests that spring from its political 
life, its traditions and its peoples’ sense of 
what is important. The interests of states 
often conflict. Specific American interests 
often contradict the ardent desires of other 
countries; their needs often work against 
our own. Our own interests must be pro- 
tected in such a way as to retain the good- 
will of the foreign country with which he 
deals. If we trample on our friends today, 
who shall stand with us tomorrow? The 
diplomat’s task is also to seek out areas of 
agreement and mutual adjustment, to over- 
pass disagreement or details by emphasizing 
agreement on larger, more fundamental 
issues. 

In dealing with the Soviet Union and 
China, he takes the measure of the Krem- 
lin’s vaulting ambitions; he knows how to 
interpret Mr. Khrushchev’s optimism about 
the future. He understands the necessity 
of strength in all its many forms, of show- 
ing determination and power in the face of 
Soviet demands. He also comprehends the 
costs of ill-considered stand-patism, Often, 
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by refusing to budge in a fast-moving play, 
the man who loses the initiative also loses 
the game. The slow-moving Sunday driver 
is as much a hazard on the highway as a 
speeder the police have not yet apprehended. 

These are special skills of judgment and 
personality. They are not given to any man 
at one moment. Only by training and ex- 

erience can they be acquired. 

American diplomats are often accused 
of becoming too close to whatever govern- 
ment happens now to be in power. The 
error is obvious, it is said, since every gov- 
ernment now in power is bound to be out 
of power 10 years from now. The critics 
argue that we must be friendly with all po- 
litical groups in a country so that we shall 
be “in” with a future government. But 
this is not always easy outside of Europe 
and North America. In many countries, the 
notion of a loyal opposition is unthinkable; 
opponents of the government are looked 
upon as traitors. For diplomats to consort 
with them is to render our representatives 
incapable of performing their principal 
duty—to represent American interests in 
dealing with the sovereign government. Yet 
we must be sensitive to the currents of 
public opinion, to the ideas of organized 
labor, or racial or religious groups in other 
countries. The diplomat must be friendly 
with these political forces that may mold 
the politics of tomorrow while he deals 
directly with the governments of today. 

For the sake of serving their country 
abroad, the diplomats give up normal family 
life; they stay in no one post more than 
4 years as a rule; they forego the warmth 
of neighborhood, of a permanent circle of 
friends and loved ones. Mothers abroad 
sometimes watch their children become 
stricken with strange diseases. The social 
obligations of foreign service wives are very 
heavy, and family life for young children 
is often disrupted. As children grow, their 
parents must send them home for advanced 
education. Our diplomats wander the world 
like nomads, having seen all places, but pro- 
foundly at home in none. Those of us who 
remain at home might ponder what our 
lives would be like if we had to uproot our- 
selves once in every 3 or 4 years for the 
balance of our working lives, moving from 
one country to another. These men and 
women should be amply rewarded for their 
services, 

We continue to show our disregard of the 
diplomat’s skill by our unwillingness to pro- 
vide highly qualified career men with nec- 
essary entertainment and_ representation 
allowances, although every salesman and 
business executive with one-tenth the re- 
sponsibility of these men have generous en- 
tertainment allowances indirectly falling 
upon the taxpayer through deductible busi- 
ness expenses. As a result, we block the 
advance of our most qualified men from the 
responsibilities of some of our most impor- 
tant embassies. These go, instead, to politi- 
cal appointees as rewards for political support 
and for having been endowed with a private 
income. The best man for the job is often 
Passed over. ; 

Of course, no profession is perfect. There 
have been instances where professional 
American representatives abroad have lacked 
the necessary sensitivity, curiosity, and open- 
hess to cultures that are often very different 
from our own. Too few of our diplomats 
in the past have known necessary foreign 
languages. In exotic lands where mothers 
do worry about their children’s health, 
where local food and household supplies are 
short, or where the very safety of our rep- 
resentatives may be at stake, Americans 
May live too much apart from the local 
community. Local governments may even 
encourage the clustering together of Amer- 
ican families because it is easier to protect 
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American and other diplomats from local up- 
heavals. Contacts with the local people may 
then be impeded. Political appointees, ig- 
norant of the country they go to, ignorant, 
even, of the name of the country’s Prime 
Minister, take a long time to understand the 
rigorous and difficult art of diplomatic rep- 
resentation. These are all weaknesses we 
must overcome. 

It has been very encouraging to me to see 
the growing evidences of the American peo- 
ple’s interest in the quality and performance 
of our Foreign Service officers abroad. Num- 
bers of highly qualified young applicants are 
again competing for Foreign Service appoint- 
ments by taking very stiff examinations. 
The Congress has authorized and the State 
Department has undertaken expanded lan- 
guage training programs. Officers in mid- 
career now have opportunities to be tem- 
porarily relieved of their duties for a period 
of study and contemplation. New men ex- 
perienced in Washington have been drawn 
into the Foreign Service. 

These are all good steps in the direction 
of providing us with a diplomatic service 
adequate to the task of confronting the total 
Soviet challenge. We should settle for noth- 
ing but the best. 





The U.S. Comptroller General Says, Re- 
garding Patents Derived From Federal 
Research and Development Programs, 
“The Government Should Retain the 
Property Rights Thereto” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson] in offering legis- 
lation which would establish an overall 
U.S. patent policy. Other countries, 
among them Great Britain and the So- 
viet Union, have overall patent policies 
which clearly have advanced, not im- 
peded, research and development. 

At the present time there is no overall 
Federal Government policy on patents. 
Since many contracts with the Federal 
Government cut across several Federal 
departments and agencies, the contrac- 
tor may be forced to deal with half a 
dozen patent policies on a single project. 
There is a growing recognition of the 
fact that U.S. Government patent poli- 
cies are “a mess.” With the Federal 
Government now footing the cost of more 
than half the research in the United 
States, agitation for a general overhaul 
of the system is increasing both in the 
Congress and elsewhere. 

Government funds devoted to research 
have grown rapidly in recent years, and 
the National Science Foundation esti- 
mates the total obligations for scientific 
research and development of all Federal 
departments and agencies for 1960 at the 
stupendous sum of $8,148 million. How 
well this vast amount of money is spent 
must become a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to the Federal Government, as 
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it is already a subject of growing concern 
to U.S. taxpayers. 

Many people today are asking why the 
United States does not at least recoup 
its research costs by taking a cut of the 
commercial royalties. The British Gov- 
ernment has been doing this for over 50 
years. The Vickers Viscount, developed 
under government contract, has returned 
enough to the British treasury to pay off 
the original research cost and yield a 
profit. Jet engines have proved to be a 
profitable investment for the British 
Government. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Joseph Campbell, in his official 
report of March 10, 1960, on the bill I 
have cosponsored with the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] de- 
clared: 

An examination made by us of the opera- 
tions of a major defense contractor disclosed 
that 218 invention disclosures arose from 
work financed under Government contracts. 
Of these, 62 patent applications had been 
filed, 33 applications were approved for filing, 
57 disclosures were under evaluation, 3 were 
awaiting evaluation, and the remaining 62 
disclosures were in an inactive status. Two 
disclosures were combined in a simple patent 
application. Most of these disclosures for 
which patent applications were filed or ap- 
proved for filing were classified by the con- 
tractor as having commercial value. The 
circumstances that the work was sponsored 
and financed by the Government and per- 
formed for the express purpose of accom- 
Pplishing research and development in the 
particular field seem to afford persuasive rea- 
sons for urging that, in addition to the right 
to the free use of any inventions, improve- 
ments, or discoveries resulting therefrom, 
the Government should retain the property 
rights thereto, including any patents that 
might be granted therefor. 


Under the Thompson-McDowell bill— 
H.R. 5448 and H.R. 7705, 86th Congress— 
the Government would share in patent 
royalties on inventions resulting from 
Federal research contracts, and small 
business would be given tangible assist- 
ance in the form of Government con- 
tracts instead of the lipservice which 
this administration gives to the 4 million 
small businessmen of our Nation. The 
present strong monopolistic trend which 
today dominates the $8 billion Federal 
research and development program 
would be halted if the Thompson-Mc- 
Dowell bill was enacted into law. 

The magazine Product Engineering, 
published by McGraw-Hill says: 

Excessive channeling of research contracts 
into big business is causing considerable 
worry. Big business (over 500 employees) 
gets at least 95 percent of the Government 
research, and 100 firms get 85 percent among 
them. The top 14 companies getting con- 
tracts between 1954-1956 were all big electric 
and aircraft companies. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has warned that channeling all this 
patent potential into big business is just 
building up the monopoly trend, 

The House Small Business Committee re- 
cently spoke of the ominous shadow cast on 
the future with the monopoly of technology 
by big business. 


The House Small Business Committee 
insists that since the Nation’s 4 million 
small businessmen help to pay the stag=- 
gering costs of the Federal Government’s 
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research and development programs 
through taxes they should at least have 
access to the patents developed at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

There is a growing awareness in the 
Congress of the importance of a Gov- 
ernment-wide patent policy. Senator 
RUuSSELL B. Lone, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Monopoly of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
held some very important hearings on 
the patent policies of departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government on 
December 8, 9, and 10. Important re- 
sults are expected to ensue. 

More recently, Senator JosEPH C. 
O’ManHoney introduced S. 3156, a bill 
“to provide for the protection of the in- 
terests of the United States in basic 
research with respect to patent rights 
arising from research conducted under 
projects financed by the United States.” 

In introducing his bill, S. 3156, Senator 
O’MAHONEY said, in part: 

The Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights was authorized 
in the 85th Congress by Senate Resolution 
236 to conduct a series of studies on the 
practices of the various Government agen- 
cies. So much divergence among the vari- 
ous Government agencies was discovered 
that there is every indication that the sub- 
committee should give immediate attention 
to establishing a uniform policy among the 
various agencies. 


Senator O’MAHONEyY went on to point 
out that— 

The Government’s basic research should 
be promoted and protected because it is 
growing clearer every day that the compa- 
rable positions of Soviet Russia and this 
country will depend upon the success and 
proper conduct of this program and the 
successful establishment of a uniform and 
sound Government policy. 


As usual, when the present adminis- 
tration ought to be moving decisively in 
a matter of this gravity it has estab- 
lished yet another committee to study 
the matter. In accordance with the ad- 
ministration’s usual practice of post- 
poning difficult decisions, it has estab- 
lished an interagency committee com- 
posed of representatives of the major 
agencies having an interest in patent 
policy. The Honorable Robert C. Wat- 
son, Commissioner of Patents, is serving 
as chairman. 

After initial examination of the sub- 
ject, the new interagency committee felt 
that more factual information should be 
secured. The interagency committee 
passed the “hot potato” along by enter- 
ing into a contract with the Patent, 
Trademark, and Copyright Foundation 
of the George Washington University 
providing for the development of ‘“fac- 
tual information reflecting both Gov- 
ernment and private industry experience 
under practices heretofore followed,” ac- 
cording to a report on the Thompson- 
McDowell bill by the General Services 
Administration. 

This matter has been under study for 
more than 13 years by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1947 Justice Tom C. Clark, 
former Attorney General, after intensive 
study, recommended that the Govern- 
ment should take title to all inventions 
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produced in the performance of research 
contracts with the Federal Government 
except in special cases approved by the 
Government Patents Administrator, an 
office which he also recommended should 
be established, and the heads of the 
agencies involved in making the contract. 

On November 9, 1956, former Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell submitted a 
report to Congress as required by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 in which 
he found that present patent policy “may 
be one of the major factors tending to 
concentrate economic power.” 

Yet, despite the repeated recom- 
mendations by the Attorneys General of 
both Democratic and Republic adminis- 
trations, here we go again on another 
study, a study which can be only for the 
purposes of postponement and obfusca- 
tion since the factual information 
already available is voluminous and 
detailed. 

If there had to be another study, why 
wasn’t the Attorney General, who has 
some competence in the matter, placed 
in charge of it? 

I include as part of my remarks a sec- 
tion of the report by the Comptroller 
General of the United States on the bill 
which I have cosponsored with my dear 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMpPsoN]. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter of September 2, 1959, 
requesting a report on H.R. 5448, 86th Con- 
gress, 1st session, “A bill to amend chapter 
27 of title 35 of the United States Code with 
respect to the rights of the United States in 
certain patents.” 

* s ” a a 

It seems quite evident from the reports 
on the studies made thus far that there are 
many divergent views on the subject. The 
basic problem is whether the Government 
should take title to patents developed by 
private concerns under research and develop- 
ment contracts; or whether, in the light of 
present-day circumstances, the Government’s 
interests may be sufficiently protected by 
retaining a royalty-free license covering all 
governmental uses. The former is basic 
policy under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958. The latter has been the prevailing 
practice in the administration of research and 
development contracts entered into by the 
military agencies. 

Despite the divergent views on the svbject, 
we believe there can be little disagreement 
as to the need for uniformity where con- 
tracts are being performed in the same or 
similar research and development areas. For 
example, the Department of Defense and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
sometimes contract with the same contractor 
on similar types of research and develop- 
ment work, but with entirely different con- 
tract provisions on patent rights. Under the 
Defense contract, the contractor obtains the 
patent and the Government receives a 
royalty-free nonexclusive license to practice 
or have practiced any inventions conceived 
in the course of the work. Under the NASA 
contract, all inventions become the prop- 
erty of the Government unless the Admin- 
istrator determines that the public interest 
is better served by a waiver of the rights. 
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As illustrative of the position of the Goy. 
ernment, an examination made by us of the 
operations of a major defense contractor dis. 
closed that 218 invention disclosures arose 
from work financed under Government con. 
tracts. Of these, 62 patent applications haq 
been filed, 33 applications were approved for 
filing, 57 disclosures were under evaluation, 
3 were awaiting evaluation, and the remain. 
ing 62 disclosures were in an inactive status. 
Two disclosures were combined in a simple 
patent application. Most of these disclos- 
ures for which patent applications were filed 
or approved for filing were classified by the 
contractor as having commercial value. The 
circumstances that the work was sponsored 
and financed by the Government and per- 
formed for the express purpose of accom- 
plishing research and development in the 
particular field seem to afford persuasive rea- 
sons for urging that, in addition to the right 
to the free use of any inventions, improve. 
ments, or discoveries resulting therefrom, 
the Government should retain the property 
rights thereto, including any patents that 
might be granted therefor. Cf. United 
States v. Houghton (D.C. Md., 1927, 20 F. 2a 
434), affirmed by the Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 1928 (23 F. 2d 385), holding that 
where an employee of the Public Health 
Service made a discovery or invention while 
employed to conduct experiments for the 
purpose of making it, his invention was the 
property of his employer, the United States; 
and Ordnance Engineering Corp v. USS. 
((1929) 68 C. Cls. 301, cert. denied, 302 US, 
708), where the court was of the view that 
a Government contractor may occupy the 
same position as a Government employee 
with respect to rights in an invention made 
at the Government's direction and expense, 
We recognize, however, that persuasive rea- 
sons, particularly incentive on the part of 
the contractor, can be advanced for allow. 
ing the contractor patent rights to inven- 
tions, improvements, or discoveries made 
during the performance of a research and 
development contract with the Government. 

In considering the provisions proposed by 
the bill a number of significant differences 
may be noted between its provisions and 
those of comparatively recent enactments 
dealing with specific Government agencies; 
for example, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, 42 U.S.C. 2457; Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, 42 U.S.C. 2181-2190; 
and the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950, 42 U.S.C. 1871. These differences 
seem to indicate that the provisions pro- 
posed by the bill need clarification so as to 
minimize the possibility of conflicting inter- 
pretations, some of which may be illustrated, 
as follows: 

1. The laws governing patent rights under 
certain AEC and NASA contracts provide 
basically that inventions shall become the 
property of the United States, except that 
the rights of the United States may be 
waived under proper conditions. H.R. 5448 
states only that the United States shall have 
a royalty-free, nonexclusive license to prac- 
tice or have practiced such inventions, im- 
provement, or discovery. 

2. The language in H.R. 5448 which de- 
scribes the circumstances under which the 
United States shall have an interest in an 
invention differs from corresponding lan- 
guage in existing law. 

8. A provision of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 stated: “Each such 
waiver made with respect to any invention 
shall be subject to the reservation by the 
Administrator of an _ irrevocable, non- 
exclusive, nontransferable, royalty-free 
license for the practice of such invention 
throughout the world or by or on behalf of 
the United States or any foreign government 
pursuant to any treaty or agreement with 
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the United States.” The language of HR. 
5448 does not provide the United States the 
right to assign royalty-free use of an inven- 
tion to a foreign government pursuant to 
treaty. 

The following general considerations are 
submitted with respect to the specific pro- 
visions of the bill: 

1. The relationships between the provi- 
sions of the bill and those of existing 
statutes relating to specific agencies should 
be sect out. 

2. H.R. 5448 contains a provision that 
“Bach research or development contract 
hereafter awarded by the United States shall 
provide that in the case of any patent cov- 
ered by the preceding sentence, the United 
States shall receive a percentage, determined 
by negotiation as provided in the contract, 
of the income from the commercial utiliza- 
tion of the invention, improvement, or dis- 
covery patented.” Some situations might 
be encountered where it would be imprac- 
tical to determine or make a reasonable 
estimate of the income, gross or net, derived 
from commercial utilization. An example 
would be where the eee conceived un- 
der a research and development contract is 
used by the contractor as an integral part 
of the production of his commercial prod- 
ucts. It might also be impractical to deter- 
mine on a reasonable basis what part of the 
income could be attributed to the concep- 
tion of a given device as opposed to its engi- 
neering development. 

8. The income provisions of the bill would 
be made applicable only to contracts “here- 
after awarded.’ Contracts for services and 
use of facilities for research and develop- 
ment may be in force for many years, sub- 
ject to the availability of appropriations. It 
appears that where long-term contracts are 
already in existence, the contractors in- 
volved would be in a preferential position. 
It might, therefore, be appropriate to amend 
the language to cover these situations. 

4. The bill does not include provisions for 
application to subcontracts, and clarifica- 
tion of this aspect seems desirable. 

5. The proposed new subsection 35 U.S.C. 
268(a) apparently would apply only to re- 
search and development contracts or the per- 
formance of any prior experimental, develop- 
mental, or research work done upon the 
understanding that a contract (whether or 
not a research and development contract) 
would be awarded. It would not seem to 
include a contract not considered to be 
primarily a research and development con- 
tract but which would have as one of its 
purposes experimental, research or develop- 
ment work, except in a case of performance 
of prior experimental, developmental, or re- 
search work done upon an understanding 
that a contract would be awarded. An ap- 
propriate amendment to clearly establish the 
intent is suggested. 

6. Consideration might be given to the in- 
clusion of a provision in the bill similar to 
42 U.S.C. 2182 to provide full disclosure of 
any invention, improvement, or discovery 
conceived or actually reduced to practice in 
the performance of any research and devel- 
opment contract, etc. 

7. Provisions with respect to the effect of 
an omission of the contract terms speci- 
fied would seem desirable as an enforce- 
ment aid and to fix the validity of contracts 
not in conformance with the requirements. 

8. The proposed requirements relating, to 
the inclusion of specific provisions in Gov- 
ernment contracts might be appropriately 
included under title 41 U.S.C. dealing ex- 
Pressly with “public contracts.” 

It is apparent there is a need for the es- 
tablishment by Congress of basic policies 
for the determination of patent rights de- 
rived from Government research and de- 
velopment programs. Whether the policies 
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should provide for retention by the Gov- 
ernment of patent rights, or for the grante- 
ing of those rights to contractors with 
royalty-free licenses for Government use in 
the manner provided by H.R. 5448 is a mate 
ter which is for determination by the Con- 
gress. However, we are of the opinion that 
thorough consideration of all the various as- 
pects and divergent views concerning this 
matter is warranted before legislation is 
enacted establishing a general policy of re- 
taining royalty-free licenses with waiver of 
such property rights as it might have or 
acquire in patents arising out of the pros- 
ecution of its many extensive research and 
development projects, as proposed by the 
bill. 

It is suggested that, in lieu of establishing 
one uniform policy governing patent rights 
under research and development contracts, 
consideration might be given to legislation 
which would give recognition to the func- 
tions and problems peculiar to the activities 
of individual agencies, as well as the differ- 
ences in the types of research and develop- 
ment being contracted for by the Govern- 
ment. Such legislation might appropriately 
set forth broad general policies, including 
basic principles, guidelines, and criteria, per- 
mitiing a measure of flexibility in adminis- 
tration where circumstances so dictate, and 
might embrace some features of the present 
administrative practices and methods. We 
believe such legislation could give full re- 
gard to all considerations designed to serve 
and protect the national interest, the Gov- 
ernment, and contractors. Legislation along 
these lines would facilitate improved meth- 
ods and practices for administering and 
carrying out our extensive research and de- 
velopment programs and bring about a de- 
gree of standardization in the handling of 
patent rights, with substantial benefits to 
all concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





The People of the First Congressional 
District of Nebraska Are Asked To 
Give Their Opinions on Basic Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15,1960 


Mr. WEAVER. |Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day mailing out to a number of my con- 
stituents my regular legislative report 
and annual questionnaire. 

I have made it a practice since coming 
to Congress to seek the advice and coun- 
sel of my constithents on many of the 
basic problems and issues of the day. 
To me, this sounding out of public opin- 
ion is the very essence of representative 
government. 

I am including in the Recorp both my 
report and the questions I have asked: 

WASHINGTON, March 15, 1960.—When new 
Government programs are mentioned, they're 
always talked about in terms of billions of 
dollars. The figures are always so big that 
they're hard to understand and compre- 
hend. 

What, exactly, fs a billion dollars? 

As 1 of the 44 million American families 
Struggling with a household budget, it’s $22 
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you cant’ spend for food or for shoes for the 
youngsters. 

What I would like to do in this report is 
relate Government spending and—more im- 
portant—fiscal honesty and responsibility to 
you, your dinner table, and your family 
clothing budget. 

This approach seems to me necessary be- 
cause there has been too much of the 
“something for nothing” philosophy in 
Washington over the past quarter-century 
when the spenders in Congress, after Con- 
gress have launched into new and bigger 
programs of giving the Nation something. 
When the Federal Government is writing 
the checks it seems so far away, so easy. 
Let the Government do it. 

But pause just a moment. 

What will that school construction pro- 
gram the Senate passed a few weeks ago and 
which is now pending before the House 
mean to you? 

If you are part of an American family, 
then it means a dress and a pair of shoes 
for mother, nearly 2 weeks of groceries for 
the whole family, half a month’s payment 
on a new Buick or Mercury, or just about 
half a month's payment if you’re buying a 
new home. 

Or how about urban renewal which is 
being pushed so hard? 

A new suit for Dad—3 weeks of pretty 
good eating for the family—a year’s school 
clothes for the grade-school youngster. 

So, when someone tells you that the 
schcodl-construction program only costs $1.8 
billion, or urban renewal just costs $3 bil- 
lion,| associate them with yourself, your 
family. 

There is no such thing as “something for 
nothing” even when Uncle Sam is footing 
the bill. You are paying for it with ham- 
burger instead of roast beef, with a second- 
hand) car instead of a new one, by living in 
an apartment instead of buying a new home. 

Take another look at this business of fiscal 
responsibility. 

What does that $290 billion national debt 
mean to you? 

It means that your family owes $6,380. 

How about the total obligation written 
onto the lawbooks by the recent Congresses 
of the present majority party totaling $680 
billion? 

Your family owes $14,960. 

Can you afford to keep on paying for the 
luxury of getting “something for nothing?” 


MONEY SAVED 


The business of saving tax dollars belongs 
to the House Committee on Appropriations. 
Our job is to weigh each request for budget 
money, to measure the needs against the 
ability to pay for them. 

Each bill, and there are 15 major money 
measures, is first carefully and thoroughly 
examined by a subcommittee. This takes 
weeks of testimony. Then it is analyzed 
dollar-by-dollar and the final bill written. 
The full Appropriations Committee then 
reexamines the bill in detail, and votes it 
to the floor of the House where once again 
it is carefully gone over. 

This is the normal process—the way it 
should be done. But the spenders have 
found ways around our committee. 

Back door raiding: Tricky methods have 
been worked out to give some agencies direct 
access to the Treasury without going 
through Congress. These back door deais 
or earmarked funds deny to the Congress, 
and therefore the people, constitutional con- 
trols over the purse strings. 

A new method was worked out last year 
when the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
given permission to issue its own bonds in 
competition with the U.S. Treasury with- 
out regard to the national debt ceiling. 
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Regardless of the merits of TVA itself, this 
new proposal permits a bureaucracy to per- 
petuate itself without any controls by the 
people. 

So far we on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have trimmed Federal spending by $800 
million, and we have considered only six 
bills. It is my firm belief that when we are 
through we can save up to $2 billion—and I 
shall most certainly work toward this goal— 
without impairing our strength or those es- 
sentials which tend to help our free eco- 
nomic growth rather than hinder it. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A great political smokescreen has been 
launched concerning our national defense 
posture primarily by a group of men running 
for the Presidential nomination who are will- 
ing to substitute doubt and fear for facts. 

For 15 months I have listened to a long 
series of witnesses and, on assignment by the 
committee chairman, I have _ personally 
looked into our military programs. Our job 
has been to get the full facts on defense. 
The man responsible for bringing out these 
facts is one of the most honored men in 
Congress—GEORGE MAHON, of Texas, a respon- 
sible, hard-working Democrat who has 
studied the problems of national defense 
since World War II days. 

What does Mr. MAHON have to say about 
the confusion of charges made by certain 
Senators, charges that we are lagging behind 
the Soviet Union, that we are becoming a 
second-rate power, and that the missile gap 
means disaster? 

Mr. MAHON spoke out recently on a TV 
program. Here’s what he had to say: 

“We have a greater overall striking ability 
than the Soviet Union. * * * This Nation 
is stronger than any nation in the world 
today.” 

Ours is a balanced defense system leaning 
heavily at present on our bomber fleets ca- 
pable of delivering a nuclear punch anywhere 
Slowly these fleets will be augmented by 
Atlas and Titan ICBM’s, and supplemented 
by Polaris submarine-launched missiles ca- 
pable of striking at the heart of the Soviet 
Empire. 

With the span of a few years a much 
cheaper, equally potent missile, Minuteman, 
will come into operation. Minuteman is 
mobile and less expensive than the Titan and 
Atlas weapons. 

Along with this growing arsenal of deter- 
rent weapons we are concentrating on an 
antimissile missile, the Nike-Zeus for pro- 
tection against a potential missile attack 
upon America. 

The question is not whether we match 
Russia missile for missile, or whether we have 
one or 100,000 ICBM’s. The question is: Do 
we have enough striking power to deter the 
Russians from attacking us or the free world? 

Mr. MaHON’s answer to that is: “We have 
greater overall striking ability than the 
Soviet Union.” 

Mr. MAHON has also expressed his opinion 
against so-called crash programs to build 
vast arsenals of soon-to-be outmoded 
ICBM’s. He says it may take slightly more 
money for some parts of the Defense budget 
than the President requested but that this 
money can be “recouped by making reduc- 
tions in low-priority items.” 

This is an altogether different estimate 
than the one we hear from Senator 
SYMINGTON and others of his group who are 
attempting to build near-hysteria for politi- 
cal advantage. This statement from GEORGE 
MAHON is by a responsible man of SYMING- 
TON’s own political party who knows as much 
about defense perhaps as any Civilian in 
Government today. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


To measure the attitude of the people of 
the First Congressional District is the very 
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essence of representative government. Each 
year since being elected your Congressman 
I have asked you to assist me by expressing 
your personal opinion on various public 
questions. I must assume full responsibil- 
ity for my votes. However, in doing this I 
must carefully weigh the views of those 
whom I am elected to represent. Your in- 
dividual opinions therefore, will be extremely 
helpful. 

You need not sign this form. 

Your further comments are welcome and 
will be helpful. 

If you have such comments to make, please 
feel free to do so. 

1. The President has predicted a $4.1 bil- 
lion surplus this year. 

Do you favor using this money for: 

A. Reduction of the national debt ° 

B. Reduction of taxes . 

C. A combination of both * 

D. Using this money for further expan- 
sion of Government programs ; 

2. Do you feel the President is best quali- 
fied to know what money is necessary to pro- 
vide a strong, flexible defense posture? Yes 

> no i 

3. Do you favor matching Russia missile- 
for-missile in an all-out arms race? Yes 
; no 3 

4. If your answer to No. 3 is “Yes,” would 
you favor financing such an arms race by: 

A. Increased taxes . 

B. Increased public debt 

Please fill out the above and return to 
Congressman PHIL WEAVER, Box 1550, New 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Thank you for your cooperation and guid- 
ance, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I submitted to the House a bill, 
H.R. 11138, which I hope will provide 
some direction of a new approach in our 
relationship with Cuba. 

H.R. 11138 was the product of my 
concern with the folly of automatically 
renewing the present Sugar Act in view 
of Mr. Castro’s charges that this act was 
enslaving the Cuban people. Similar 
was my concern that if we eliminated 
Cuba from the Sugar Act we may be 
creating additional hardship for the 
Cuban people, which is not the desire 
of anyone in the United States. 

H.R. 11138 would extend the present 
act for an additional 4 years when it 
expires on December 31, 1960. The re- 
newal would, however, be amended with 
a flexibility permitting the President to 
adjust or eliminate the Cuban sugar 
quota at any time during the life of the 
bill if he deemed it necessary to protect 
the national interest. 

I feel we must adopt a realistic atti- 
tude in view of the new challenges pre- 
sented to us by the irresponsible conduct 
and policies of Mr. Castro. Sugar quota 
and sugar price levels are vital factors in 
dealing with the Castro regime. I there- 
fore feel that control with flexibility 
should be given to the President, who 
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has the responsibility for dealing with 
foreign nations. I sincerely hope that 
the President never has cause to use this 
authorization. The bill authorizes the 
President to increase the quota of other 
sugar producers covered in the act pro 
rata in the event the Cuban quota must 
be decreased. Further, H.R. 11138 has a 
retroactive provision which would create 
this flexibility in that part of the present 
act which is unexpired. 

Sugar accounts for 76 percent of total 
Cuban exports. Cuban sugar production 
accounts for roughly 20 percent of the 
total world production, and a little over 
50 percent of this is sold to the United 
States. 

Cuba, because of its natural advan- 
tages as a sugar producer, has a large 
excess capacity and must therefore 
regulate its own production. In addi- 
tion to providing an assured market for 
over half of its annual production, the 
U.S. quota for Cuban sugar also allows 
Cuba to benefit from the higher USS. 
price on the commodity. In 1958 this 
differential amounted to 1.91 per pound 
which gave a total premium to Cuba of 
$132 million. In addition, Cuba enjoys a 
tariff preference of 12.5 cents per hun- 
dred pounds which in the same year pro- 
vided a total additional return of $9 
million. 

I believe that we have demonstrated 
great patience toward the outrageous ac- 
cusations made by Mr. Castro against the 
United States. The United States has 
acted with dignity and maturity in this 
very difficult situation. I believe, how- 
ever that we must show our friends and 
those not so friendly that we can act 
with dignity, maturity, patience, and at 
the same time with firmness. 

I do not believe that merely because 
we are a great and powerful Nation that 
we cannot possess a feeling of patriotic 
pride and self-respect. I do not feel 
that merely because we are strong 
and powerful we must constantly as- 
sume a bovine posture when some irre- 
sponsible leader of a smaller nation 
challenges our national integrity. 

Because we are a great freedom-lov- 
ing Nation we have greater responsibili- 
ties and obligations in the exercise of 
patience and understanding toward the 
less fortunate. This, however, should 
not be allowed to become the basic 
premise of every hostile planner seek- 
ing to undermine the prestige or power 
of the United States, for they inter- 
pret this as a hole in our armour rather 
than a virtue in our national character. 
We should not allow our enmity to be- 
come a greater advantage than our 
friendship. 

We have secured liberty and main- 
tained our freedom because American 
leadership was guided by a sense of 
justice and an adherence to conscience. 
This should be our guiding principle to 
the new challenges of our times. The 
opinion of our enemies whether voiced 
directly or indirectly should never out- 
weigh our own good sense of doing 
what we think is right. s 

Dependent on our sense of right is 
the real hope for freedom everywhere. 
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SENATE 


VEDNESDAY, Marcu 16, 1960 


The Senate r ct at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

Rev. Walter A. Pegg, D.D., pastor, Met- 
ropolitan Baptist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, our God, we come before Thee 
in response to Thine own invitation when 
Thou didst say, “Draw nigh to God, and 
I will draw nigh unto thee.” May we 
sense our need of Thy presence and Thy 
help as we Stand before Thee. 

Thou hast endowed us with wisdom 
and insight into the problems that are 
common to men, but we freely recognize 
that we are subject to limitations. There 
are barriers that our puny powers can- 
not surmount; there are questions which 
find us groping for an answer. Help us 
to be humble enough to acknowledge our 
shortcomings, and in so doing wait upon 
Thee for that which we cannot produce 
of ourselves. 

We do acknowledge Thee to be our 
Creator, the Provider of every good and 
perfect gift which cometh down from 
above, climaxing in the gift of Thy well- 
beloved Son, to be our Saviour. Enable 
us, therefore, to walk in the light of Thy 
countenance, to be guided by the pre- 
cepts of Thy Holy Word, that we may 
discharge the awesome responsibilities 
placed upon us with respect to both 
domestic and foreign affairs in this, our 
brief day. 

Grant us physical strength, mental 
acumen, and spiritual perception com- 
mensurate to our tasks. Keep us from 
merely rendering Thee lip service; and 
may our hearts become right in Thy 
sight by a submission to Thy gracious 
will and through a right relationship to 
Thy Son, in whose name we pray. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960, was dispensed 
With. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
See the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the Sen- 
ate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 594. An act for the relief of Lionie Tar- 
pinian; and 

S. 1241. An act for the relief of Sirvart 
Kasabian. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1315) for 
the incorporation of the Blue Star 
Mothers of America, Inc., with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R.1752. An act for the relief of Wil- 
helmina Ordonez; 

H.R. 2082. An act for the relief of James 
Demetrios Chrysanthes, also known as James 
Demetrios Chrysanthacopoulos; 

H.R. 2309. An act for the relief of Rivka 
Ghesser; 

H.R. 2314. An act for the relief of the 
estate of William M. Farmer; 

H.R. 3242. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Virginia Lee Sage; 

H.R. 3786. An act for the relief of Chan 
Kit Ying and James George Bainter; 

H.R. 3934. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
E. Christine Williams; 

H.R. 4562. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Grzelewski; 

H.R. 5771. An act for the relief of Emmett 
P. Dyer; 

H.R. 6083. An act for the relief of Mary V. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6149. An act for the relief of Wesley 
C. Newcomb; 

H.R. 6498. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dolton; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Wilging; 

H.R. 7037. An act for the relief of Carl J. 
Fisher, captain, U.S. Army, retired; 

H.R. 7226. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Hughie D. Martin and Ione Martin; 

H.R. 7254. An act for the relief of Simeen 
Helena Chaghaghi; 

H.R. 7363. An act for the relief of Chester 
A. Spindler; 

H.R. 7582. An act for the relief of Royce C. 
Plume, a member of the Arapahoe Tribe of 
Indians; 

H.R. 8280. An act for the relief of Clarence 
T. Tolpo; 

H.R. 8383. An 
Jack E. Hudson; 

H.R. 8456. An 
Jack Rubley; 

H.R. 8672. An act for the relief of Dr. Deh 


act for the relief of Maj. 


act for the relief of Capt. 


Chang Tao; 

H.R. 8941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alice Anderson; 

H.R.9170. An act for the relief of John 
J. Finn, Jr.; 

H.R. 9216. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Cc. Turner; 

H.R. 9476. An act for the relief of George 


E. Williams and William L. Johnson; and 

H.R. 10631. An act for the relief of George 
T. Moore, Carl D. Berry, and Dr. Harold J. 
Heck. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 
S.1193. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Constan; 
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S. 1703. An act for the relief of Raul Jorge 
Jose Hermitte; and 

S. 2028. An act for the relief of Candace 
Elizabeth Lee Johnson (Kyung Hee Lee). 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 

H.R. 1752. An act for the relief of Wilhel- 
mina Ordonez; 

H.R. 2082. An act for the relief of James 
Demetrios Chrysanthes, also known as 
James Demetrios Chrysanthacopoulos; 

H.R. 2309. An act for the relief of Rivka 
Ghesser; 

H.R. 3242. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Virginia Lee Sage; 

H.R.3786. An act for the relief of Chan 
Kit Ying and James George Bainter; 

H.R. 3934. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. 
Christine Williams; 

H.R. 4562. An act for the relief of Stanislaw 
Grzelewski; 

H.R. 6083. An act for the relief of Mary V. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6149. An act for the relief of Wesley 
C. Newcomb; 

H.R. 6493. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dolton; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Wilging; 

H.R. 7037. An act for the relief of Carl J. 
Fisher, captain, U.S. Army, retired; 

H.R. 7226. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Hughie D. Martin and Ione Martin; 

H.R. 7254. An act for the relief of Simeen 
Helena Chaghaghi; 

H.R. 7363. An act for the relief of Chester 
A. Spindler; 

H.R. 7582. An act for the relief of Royce C. 
Plume, a member of the Arapahoe Tribe of 
Indians; 

H.R. 8280. An act for the relief of Clarence 


T. Tolpo; 

H.R. 8383. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Jack E. Hudson; 

H.R. 8456. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Jack Rubley; 

H.R. 8672. An act for the relief of Dr. 


Deh Chang Tao; 

H.R. 8941. An 
Alice Anderson; 

H.R.9170. An act for the relief of John J. 
Finn, Jr.; 

H.R. 9216. An act for the relief of Daniel C. 
Turner; 

H.R. 9476. An act for the relief of George 
E. Williams and William L. Johnson; and 

H.R. 10631. An act for the relief of George 
T. Moore, Carl D. Berry, and Dr. Harold J. 
Heck; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2314. An act for the relief of the 
estate of William M. Farmer; and 

H.R. 5771. An act for the relief of Emmett 
P. Dyer; to the Committee on Finance. 


act for the relief of Mrs. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and the Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences Committee were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today until 1 o’clock p.m. 





PERSONAL STATEMENT—THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I was asked to make a comment on 

a statement by an allegedly important 
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Democratic official. I think that for the 
Recorp I should like to say only this: I 
never get involved in family quarrels if 
I can help it. I particularly do not get 
involved when the member of the family 
prefers to remain anonymous. I think I 
shall leave it at that. 

Earlier today I was asked to comment 
on the action of the House of Represent- 
atives yesterday. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is fully capable of conducting 
its own business, without any interfer- 
ence from the outside. 

Basically, I believe the situation re- 
mains the same: The Senate, in which 
I have some responsibility, is trying its 
best, I believe, to evolve the best possible 
bill in this very difficult field. Ultimately, 
if the bill is to mean anything at all, 
every citizen and every Member of Con- 
gress must recognize that it must be ap- 
proved by a majority of the Members of 
both branches of the Congress and must 
be approved and signed by the President 
of the United States. All of us must 
always be aware of that fact, in our 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. President, I feel that in the Con- 
gress there is a determination to make 
progress. No informed man ever under- 
estimates the difficulties of doing that. 
Because of the wide divergences of opin- 
ion and the deep convictions on both 
sides, no one familar with the situation 
has ever thought this was going to be a 
subject which could be handled easily. 

Mr. President, I want the Senate to 
know and I want the Congress to know 
and I want the country to know that I 
am completely indifferent to such con- 
siderations as to whether the bill is a 
Democratic bill or whether it is a Re- 
publican bill, or whether it is a House bill 
or whether it is a Senate bill, or whether 
it is drafted to meet the requirements of 
Madison Avenue or the requirements of 
some other emotional symbols. 

The test I am going to apply, and the 
test which I think the Congress collec- 
tively will apply, is whether the bill is 
effective and will do the job. 

Mr. President, this is an area in which 
men must be prudent, careful, and con- 
scientious; and the only standard which 
I think any Senator will apply in his own 
conscience is whether what is proposed is 
the right thing to do. I believe that 
when Senators apply that standard, we 
can trust the Senate. 





BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
significance of this day: I am informed 
that today is the birthday of the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
who is one of the most respected and 
one of the most beloved Members of this 
body. 

I am not going to indulge in a state- 
ment regarding the biography or the 
record of accomplishment of the Senator 
from Montana, although certainly his 
biography and his record of accom- 
plishment are most impressive and are 
greatly to his credit. 

I understand that the junior Senator 
from Montana arrived on this earth pre- 
maturely, having been born on the 16th 
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of March, whereas he might more appro- 
priately have been born on the 17th. 
However, that is something which can- 
not be corrected at this point. (Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. President, I have been asked how 
old the junior Senator from Montana 
may be. Unfortunately, up to now that 
has been a well-guarded secret. His 
age will not be found listed in the biog- 
raphies of Senators. In fact, it is as well 
guarded a secret as the endorsements by 
Dwight Eisenhower and Paul Butler in 
expressing their choices for presidential 
candidates in the-coming election. How- 
ever, Mr. President, inasmuch as I am 
not President of the United States and 
I am not chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Iam under no com- 
pulsion to keep that secret; so I can in- 
form the Senate that at this time MIKE 
MANSFIELD is 46 again. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Let me say that I 
thought perhaps the Vice President 
might be here at this time, so we could 
make the accolade a dual one—to both 
the junior Senator from Montana I[Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and to the Vice President’s 
lovely wife, whose birthday is also today, 
I understand. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know; I go only 
as far as Montana in my record of birth- 
days. 

Mr. McGEE. I believe it would be well 
to keep our accolade on a bipartisan 
basis, so as to make the celebration truly 
impartial. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is why I think it 
fitting that I call attention to the birth- 
day of the junior Senator from Montana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Vermont 
yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very grateful to the Senator 
from Vermont for reminding us of the 
importance and significance of this day— 
the birthday of the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MAnNsFIELpD]. I must 
confess that I had no knowledge of that 
fact. I am delighted to know that the 
Senator from Vermont has brought this 
valuable information to the Senate. 

No Member of the Senate enjoys more 
greatly the respect of the Senate than 
does Senator MANSFIELD, and in public 
life today there is no more dedicated 
public servant than he. So Iam happy 
to join the Senator from Vermont in 
the bipartisan wish he expresses; namely, 
that the Senator from Montana may en- 
joy many more happy birthdays. 

Mr. AIKEN. Furthermore, I should 
like to say that if the junior Senator 
from Montana objects to my saying he is 
46 again, I will reduce the number. 
[Laughter.1] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am most grateful to the Senator 
from Vermont; he is always accommo- 
dating. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to associate 
myself with the expressions by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ver- 
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mont |Mr. AIKEN], congratulating the 


junior Senator from Montana 
MANSFIELD! on his natal day. 

This is a fine bipartisan gesture of re- 
spect to one of the finest men I have 
served with in the Senate. It is typical] 
of the generous conduct of the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] that he should bring this to the 
attention of the Senate. 

The Senator from Montana is a gen- 
tleman to the manner born. Any such 
suggestion from me may be the kiss of 
death, politically, but I repeat what I 
have said before that I think that the 
Senator from Montana has all of the 
qualifications to serve as a President of 
the United States. He is a truly great 
character. 

Let me also say, Mr. President, that if 
we must have a Republican President for 
the next 4 years, the Senator from Ver- 
mont would be much more acceptable to 
me than many other Republicans who 
have been suggested as candidates for 
the Presidency. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iwant to thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia for his nomination, 
but I remind him that, along with my 
other work, I would not have time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If I had thought the 
Senator would take it, I would not have 
put the handicap of this additional bur- 
den on hin. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I concur in the ex- 
pressions of esteem and congratulations 
to the great Senator from Montana. He 
really is a dedicated person, for whom 
I have very great respect, admiration, 
and affection. 

The Senator from Vermont mentioned 
the fact that, in a way, it was a little 
dreadful that the Senator from Mon- 
tana was not born 1 day later, so his 
birthday would fall on a great day. 
Since that fact cannot be undone, we 
might amend the calendar and accom- 
plish the same result. But if anybody 
has in mind doing that, I would not 
want such an amendment to come to the 
civil rights bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say that we have 
in the past spent more time on less 
worthy objectives than that. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to join in the ex- 
tending of felicitations to the junior 
Senator from Montana upon the at- 
tainment of one more birthday. In 
connection with his qualifications, I 
should like to say that I have already, 
in a private way, suggested to some very 
important Americans the eminent qual- 
ifications and eminent availability of the 
junior Senator from Montana as the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Without entering in- 
to speculations about presidential 
sweepstakes, I want to express my great 
admiration for the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont and to express to 
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him the gratitude of the new Members 
of the Senate for the great consideration 
which he has shown to us. He has al- 
ways exhibited a fair, calm, moderate 
attitude and a completely nonpartisan 
attitude in our dealings. 

There is no Member of this body for 
whom I have greater respect than I 
do for the Senator from Montana. I 
join in the expressions of my friend 
from Vermont, who has thoughtfully 
prought to our attention that today is 
the natal day of the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on the same subject? 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Chair will permit 
me to, I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I also desire to add my 
congratulations to Senator MANSFIELD, 
with whom I served in the House and 
on the House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. As a Member of the Senate, he 
properly deserves the high regard and 
respect which we hold for him for his 
thoughtfulness. I admire him greatly 
for that quality, and also, not only for 
his willingness, but his anxiety, to de- 
bate issues, even those in which he has 
some profound convictions. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself with the re- 
marks which have been made on the 
birthday of our distinguished majority 
whip. I have never known a more ac- 
complished, sincere, and dedicated pub- 
lic servant than MIKE MANSFIELD. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to salute the majority whip, Senator 
MANSFIELD, on the occasion of his birth- 
day. I had the pleasure of serving with 
MIKE MANSFIELD in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. I have traveled abroad with 
him. I have recognized him for a long 
time as an able public servant dedicated 
to ideals to which he adheres. I con- 
gratulate him on his birthday. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, it is my 
fervent hope that the junio: Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] may 
experience a very happy birthday anni- 
versary, and that Mrs. Mansfield may 
also enjoy it. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPoRT ON 1959 Som, BANK CONSERVATION 
RESERVE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on the 1959 soil bank conservation 
reserve program, dated March 1960 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED WITHOUT FORMAL ADVERTISING 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Material), transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on military construction con- 
tracts awarded without formal advertising, 
during the period from July 1, 1959, to De- 
cember 31, 1959 (with an accompanying 
— to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces, 


SMALL Business Act AMENDMENTS OF 1960 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.C., 
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transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Small Business Act and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON 
THE STATE OF THE FINANCES 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report on 
the state of the finances, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1959 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance, 


AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF SuGaR ACT 
or 1948 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend and extend the provi- 
sions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


REPORT ON EAST-WEST TRADE IN 1958 


A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a summary 
of East-West trade in 1958 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF SELECTED ACTIVITIES OF 
PORTLAND REGIONAL OFFICE (REGION 6), 
FOREST SERVICE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of selected activi- 
ties of Portland regional office (region 6), 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
September 1959 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATION FOR LOAN 
UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT 
OF 1956 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that 

the Browns Valley Irrigation District in 

Yuba County, Calif., had applied for a loan 

of $4,804,000 (with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 





RESOLUTION OF NEPALESE 
PARLIAMENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, transmitting a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Nepalese Parliament, extending its greet- 
ings and thanks to the Congress of the 
United States for its adoption of House 
Concurrent Pesolution 299, extending the 
greetings of the Congress to the newly 
established Parliament of the Kingdom 
of Nepal, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 

“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
To CONSIDER APPROPRIATE LEGISLATION TO 
PROHIBIT THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES 
Across THE OHIO RIVER WHICH Do Not 
HAVE ADEQUATE CLEARANCE FOR’ RIVER 
TRAFFIC 
“Whereas 73,476,894 tons of domestic 

freight was moved over the Ohio River in 
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1958 and preliminary calculations indicate 
an even greater amount in 1959; and 

“Whereas the utility of this artery of trans- 
portation is threatened by the erection of 
more bridges across the Ohio River which, 
because of inadequate clearance, impede the 
river traffic; and 

“Whereas the development of this Nation’s 
natural resources, the prosperity and eco- 
nomic development of the Ohio River Valley, 
and interests of national defense depend 
upon the full utilization of this waterway: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States of America be, and it hereby 
is, memorialized to consider appropriate leg- 
islation to prohibit the construction of 
bridges which do not have adequate clear- 
ance for river traffic across the Ohio River. 

“Sec. 2. That the clerk of the senate be 
directed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the U.S. Senators and Representatives 
elected from Kentucky, and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate of the Congress of 
the United States. 

“JOHN W. WILLIs, 
“Chief Clerk of Senate.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA To EN=- 
ACT A FEDERAL AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


“Whereas passage of a Federal area redevel- 
opment act would provide Federal aid for the 
revitalization of older mill and factory areas, 
and thereby enable the Commonwealth to 
compete more effectively with other States 
for new industry and provide funds for the 
retraining of workers in areas of chronic un- 
employment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to give early and favorable 
consideration to the passage of a Federal area 
redevelopment act; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this Common- 
wealth. 

“Adopted by house of representatives, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1960. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

“Adopted by senate in concurrence March 
2, 1960. 

“IRVING N, HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION AMENDING THE SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


“Whereas it is advisable to raise the maxi- 
mum which an individual can earn while 
obtaining full social security benefits from 
the present $1,200 a year to $2,500 a year, 
and to permit wives to earn more than the 
present maximum of $1,200 a year: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to give early 
and favorable consideration to the enact- 
ment of legislation to amend the social 
security laws to raise the maximums which 
may be earned under the social security 
laws; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent forthwith by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from _ this 
Commonwealth. 
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“Adopted by house of representatives, 
February 29, 1960. 
“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 
“Adopted by senate in concurrence, March 
2, 1960. 
“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLA= 
TION OUTLAWING DISCRIMINATION IN EM= 
PLOYMENT BECAUSE OF AGE 


“Whereas many older people can work as 
effectively as younger people but find diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to give early and 
favorable consideration to the enactment of 
legislation outlawing discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from this Common- 
wealth. 

“Adopted by house of representatives, 
February 29, 1960. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

“Adopted by senate in concurrence, March 
2, 1960. 

“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Rhode Island; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“H. 1325 


“Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress of : the 
United States to amend the Federal income 
tax laws to permit income tax exemption 
for the parents of students in accredited 
colleges and universities for the period 
while said students are enrolled in said 
institutions for higher education 


“Whereas the future of the United States 
of America will become the responsibility of 
young men and women, graduates of ac- 
credited colleges and universities, since full 
and complete higher education will be 
needed to train these young persons for the 
challenges ahead in this changing world; 
and 

“Whereas the cost of higher education has 
s0 advanced, as well as the cost of living, 
that, if we are to prepare our young people 
to be equipped for such challenges, it be- 
comes the responsibility of all to make it 
easier for the parents to sacrifice for said 
continuing higher education; and 

“Whereas if the Federal income tax laws 
could be so amended that exemption can be 
granted to the parents of such students in 
accredited colleges and universities: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations now respectfully 
request the Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such appropriate action to have passed 
remedial legislation for such Federal income 
tax exemption for the parents of such stu- 
dents in the accredited colleges and universi- 
ties of the Nation; directing the Secretary 
of State to transmit duly certified copies of 
this resolution to the Presiding Officers of 
both branches of Congress and to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States urging 
that remedial legislation of this particular 
import may be activated to alleviate the 
financial burden upon parents whose chil- 
dren in accredited colleges and universities 
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are being trained in every possible form of 
higher education to take their rightful 
places for the forthcoming challenges of 
the future of the Nation in a troubled 
world.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; ordered to 
lie on the table: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE 
18 US. SENATORS FROM THE SOUTH ON 
THEIR COURAGEOUS STAND IN OPPOSING THE 
Proposep “Civi. RiIGHTS’” LEGISLATION 
PENDING IN THE U.S. SENATE 


“Whereas the present Republican admin- 
istration recommended that certain legis- 
lation directed at the South be enacted 
which would be wholly punitive against that 
section of the county which constitutes the 
last stronghold of supporters of constitu- 
tional government; and 

“Whereas the liberal Democrats of the 
Senate joining with the Republican Members 
of that body launched a determined drive 
to carry out the President's iniquitous pro- 
gram in the face of the request of the Sen- 
ators representing Southern States that they 
refrain from supporting the administration 
in this punitive type of legislation; and 

“Whereas on Monday, February 29, 18 US. 
Senators from the South began a filibuster 
to block proposed so-called civil rights legis- 
lation proposed by Members of Congress who 
are determined to interfere with the con- 
stitutional rights of Southern States to 
manage their own affairs; and 

“‘Whereas in the face of tremendous oppo- 
sition these 18 Senators are continuing their 
fight through many long and arduous hours 
to protect the interest of their constituents 
and to insure the perpetuation of the way of 
life enjoyed by southerners for generations; 
and 

“Whereas this little band of 18 has stood 
out against great odds and under the most 
trying conditions and has refused to com- 
promise the rights of the South on the vital 
issue of the right of the States to control 
their own elections and to operate their own 
schools without Federal interference; and 

“Whereas it is the desire of the members 
of the General Assembly of South Carolina 
to manifest their pride in and admiration for 
these 18 champions of constitutional gov- 
ernment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina 
commend the 18 U.S. Senators presently fili- 
bustering against alleged civil rights legis- 
lation upon their gallant and determined 
fight against powerful and tyrannical oppo- 
sition; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the Senate and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, 
and to Senators OLIN D. JOHNSTON and 
J. StRoM THURMOND, Members of the U.S. 
Senate from the State of South Carolina, 
and to each Representative in the House of 
Representatives from the State of South 
Carolina.” 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Pinellas County, 
Clearwater, Fla., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide additional funds for the 
continuation of construction of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway in Florida; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Hillsborough 
County, Tampa, Fla., favoring the enactment 
of legislation to provide funds for the con- 
tinuance of construction of the Intracoastal 
Waterway in the State of Florida; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Robert Richard, of Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
lating to civil rights; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





March 16 


REPORT ENTITLED “PATENTS, 
TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS” 
(S. REPT. NO. 1202) 


Mr. EASTLAND (for Mr. O’Manoney), 
Mr. President, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 53 as extended, I submit a report 
entitled “Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights,” and ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Missis- 


sippi. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
CasE of South Dakota): 

S. 3208. A bill to provide for the payment 
for individual Indian and tribal lands of 
the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota, required by the United States for 
the Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project on 
the Missouri River, and for the rehabilita- 
tion, social and economic development of the 
members of the Lower Brule Sioux Tribe, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 3209. A bill to provide for the payment 
for individual Indian and tribal lands of 
the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota, required by the United States for 
the Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project on 
the Missouri River, and for the rehabilita- 
tion, social and economic development of 
the members of the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munptr when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

8.3210. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL): 

S.3211. A bill to establish the Richard L. 
Neuberger National Seashore, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
CANNON): 

S.3212. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the county of 
Mineral, State of Nevada; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BrsLe when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S.3213. A bill for the relief of Dr. Anwar 
Amin Anthony; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3214. A bill to clarify the law with re- 
spect to transportation of airmail, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S.3215. A bill to designate the John Day 
lock and dam on the Columbia River, Oreg., 
and Wash., as the Richard L. Neuberger lock 
and dam; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 





1960 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT A STUDY EN- 
TITLED “USING OUR FARM PRO- 
DUCTIVE POWERS FOR HUMAN 
PROGRESS AND PEACE” 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 291) authorizing the print- 
ing as a Senate document a study entitled 
“Using Our Farm Productive Powers for 
Human Progress and Peace,” which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
which appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 





PAYMENT FOR CERTAIN INDIVID- 
UAL INDIAN AND TRIBAL LANDS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two bills 
which propose reimbursement to the 
Lower Brule and Crow Creek Sioux 
Tribes and their individual members for 
the tribal and individually held trust 
lands, which are to be taken by the 
United States for the Big Bend Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Missouri 
River. 

These bills also authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to be used for the pur- 
poses of social and economic rehabilita- 
tion of the individual members of these 
two Sioux Indian Tribes. 

Mr. President, construction activities 
by the Corps of Engineers are already 
in progress on the Big Bend Dam, which 
is to be located between the Oahe and 
Fort Randall Dams on the Missouri 
River in South Dakota. If construction 
proceeds according to current plans and 
estimates, it is expected that closure of 
the Big Bend Dam will take place in 
1962. This means that within less than 
3 years this dam will begin impounding 
water which will inundate lands on the 
Lower Brule and Crow Creek Reserva- 
tions, thus necessitating the relocation 
of many Indian families. 

Mr. President, this will be the second 
time in less than 5 years that these 
tribes and their members have been dis- 
possessed of lands located on their res- 
ervations because of the construction of 
multipurpose dam facilities on the Mis- 
souri River by the Federal Government. 
In 1955 members of these tribes were 
forced to leave their homes and lands in 
connection with the Fort Randall Dam 
construction. On the occasion of that 
dispossession, the Federal Government 
was shockingly dilatory in compensating 
these tribes and their individual mem- 
bers for the tangible and intangible 
damages suffered in the displacement 
from their lands and homes. As a mat- 
ter of fact the reservoir waters of Fort 
Randall had inundated much of this 
land for a period of over 3 years before 
Congress finally adopted legislation to 
compensate these tribes for their losses. 
This long delay in payment caused se- 
rious hardship among the members of 
the Lower Brule and Crow Creek Tribes, 
Which could have been prevented had 
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Congress and the Federal agencies in- 
volved taken prompt and appropriate 
action to compensate, relocate and re- 
habilitate these tribes and their indi- 
vidual members. 

Mr. President, the only fair conclusion 
which can be drawn is that the United 
States failed these good Indian people on 
the occasion of the Fort Randall Dam 
construction. I earnestly pray that this 
shabby treatment will not be duplicated 
in connection with the building of the 
Big Bend Dam. 

I have been assured by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Corps of Engi- 
neers that they are anxious to initiate 
the necessary activities and programs to 
ensure that the members of the Lower 
Brule and Crow Creek Tribes are justly 
compensated and properly relocated 
prior to the closure of the Big Bend Dam. 
These two agencies are currently formu- 
lating plans for this relocation, but be- 
fore they can take any material action 
in this direction Congress must adopt 
general legislation, authorizing the 
Corps and the Bureau to proceed with 
the required projects and programs. 
Because I feel that action is demanded 
in the early future if the United States 
is to remain faithful to its obligations to 
these tribes, I am today introducing 
these legislative measures authorizing 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to undertake their re- 
spective responsibilities for the reloca- 
tion and rehabilitation of these Indian 
families, who will soon be dispossessed 
by the Big Bend Dam construction. I 
earnestly hope that Congress also will 
recognize its considerable obligations in 
this matter and that hearings can be 
scheduled on these two bills in the very 
near future. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Munopt, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 

S. 3208. A bill to provide for the payment 
for individual Indian and tribal lands of the 
Lower Brule Sioux Reservation in South Da- 
kota, required by the United States for the 
Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project on the 
Missouri River, and for the rehabilitation, so- 
cial and economic development of the mem- 
bers of the Lower Brule Sioux Tribe, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3209. A bill to provide for the payment 
for individual Indian and tribal lands of the 
Crow Creek Sioux Reservation in South Da- 
kota, required by the United States for the 
Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project on the 
Missouri River, and for the rehabilitation, 
social and economic development of the 
members of the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe, and 
for other purposes. 





EXTENSION OF SUGAR ACT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the administration 
bill to extend the Sugar Act for a pe- 
riod of 4 years, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 8 min- 
utes, in order that this entire statement 
may appear in full in the body of the 
RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
may proceed. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am today intro- 
ducing the administration bill to extend 
the Sugar Act for a period of 4 years, to 
December 31, 1964, and ask that it be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3210) to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, introduced by Mr. BENNETT 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, few 
developments in international affairs 
in recent years have attracted so much 
attention as the revolution in Cuba of 
a little over a year ago, and the resultant 
events in that country. Naturally, much 
of the discussion of our relations with 
Cuba has centered around the Sugar Act, 
which in the past has helped to estab- 
lish strong economic relations between 
the United States and Cuba. 

The intemperate remarks of Fidel 
Castro and other Cuban officials have 
aroused many extremists in this country 
to demand an immediate discontinuance 
of the Cuba quota under the Sugar Act 
as a Means of reprisal against the Castro 
regime. However, if the Cuban quota is 
completely cut off, it may be impossible 
to get it restored if and when conditions 
change. Even more important is the 
question of the serious damage this 
would inflict upon the Cuban people, who 
have traditionally been our friends. 
There is also the question of the effect 
this will have on our relations with other 
Latin American countries, and finally, 
there is the question of touching off se- 
rious economic reprisals by the Castro 
regime against American companies 
doing business in Cuba. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who believe the act should be extended 
in its present form with no cognizance 
of the fact that conditions in Cuba— 
or any other country receiving a quota— 
might be changed. This in effect would 
be rewarding Castro for bad behavior. It 
would give the administration no discre- 
tionary powers whatsoever and would 
permit no flexibility in our dealings with 
Cuba. 

The bill I am introducing today is a 
moderate approach embracing neither of 
these concepts, but gives the President 
the authority to adjust quotas as he 
deems advisable. It has the support of 
the President and represents the culmi- 
nation of months of work by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of State, who have worked closely with 
representatives of the sugar industry. I 
sincerely hope that Congress will adopt 
this wise and moderate apprcach. 

The bill would accomplish the follow- 
ing objectives: 

First. It would extend the act for a 
period of 4 years; that is, from December 
31, 1960, to December 31, 1964. A 4-year 
extension would follow precedent and 
give farmers, the industry, and sugar 
consumers a reasonable period for for- 
ward planning—section 4 
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Second. Marketing quotas would be in- 
creased by 50,000 tons for the mainland 
sugarcane area and 150,000 tons for the 
beet area. 

This would be in compensation for do- 
mestic areas giving up their rights to 
Puerto Rican deficits. 

During the past 3 years the mainland 
cane quota has on the average received 
40,000 tons and the beet quota 130,000 
tons through reallocations from Puerto 
Rico. By giving the two mainland areas 
fixed increases in their quotas in lieu of 
claims on future Puerto Rican deficits, 
mainland producers will be able to mar- 
ket consistently throughout the year and 
the eastern refiners can depend upon 
their supplies of raw sugar—section 1. 

Third. Section 2 of the proposed bill 
would amend the provisions for reallo- 
cating to other supplying areas the defi- 
cits resulting from failures of producing 
areas to fill their quotas. 

(a) Deficits from Puerto Rico or the 
Virgin Islands would be prorated 96 per- 
cent to Cuba and 4 percent to the full- 
duty countries, to restore quotas to such 
countries on the same basis that they 
would lose quotas under section 1, para- 
graph 4. 

(b) The deficit-area provisions—sec- 
tion 204 of the act—would be rewritten 
for the purpose of simplification and 
clarification and of providing a better 
balance of supplies. Deficits from Ha- 
waii, which ships to the west coast and 
the gulf, would be prorated to the beet 
and mainland cane areas—paragraph 3; 
and deficits from the mainland cane area 
would be prorated to other domestic cane 
areas—paragraph 2. 

(c) Section 204(c) of the act would be 
amended by providing that quotas for 
foreign countries other than the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines would be reduced 
in accordance with determinations of 
deficit by the Secretary. At present the 
Secretary can determine deficits and 
make reallocations but he cannot cut 
quotas for the countries having deficits. 

The proposed amendment would make 
the act safe to use when foreign coun- 
tries develop shortages during our heavy 
consuming season. Without this amend- 
ment, a foreign country against whose 
quota a deficit has been declared might 
be able to dump surpluses on our mar- 
kets late in the year when our import 
needs are light—section 2(b). 

Fourth. Section 3 would authorize the 
President, in the national interest or to 
secure adequate supplies, to reduce the 
quota for a calendar year for any foreign 
country other than the Republic of the 
Philippines and authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cause or permit the im- 
portation of a corresponding quantity of 
sugar. 

This would give the President standby 
authority to deal with emergencies that 
might develop during the period for 
which the act will be extended. This sec- 
tion and section 2(b) would become 
effective upon enactment, whereas the 
provisions become effective January 1, 
1961. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Are we to under- 
stand that Congress is to be asked to 
give up to the Executive the power to 
regulate the sugar quotas? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator should 
not so understand. Congress sets the 
quotas, and would continue to set them 
under the terms of the bill. However, 
the bill would give the President the 
power, for 1 year at a time only, to re- 
duce the quota of any country when he 
deemed it to be in the national interest. 
It would not give him the power to 
transfer that quota to any other country. 
It would simply make it possible for the 
Government to make up the deficit in 
any market where it deemed such action 
advisable. 

If Congress were in session, and the 
President decided, in his wisdom, that it 
was necessary to reduce the quota of any 
given country by 5 or 10 percent, Con- 
gress would have the power to step in 
and say, “No, that should not be done. 
We insist that the quota be maintained.” 

However, in a situation like that which 
we now face in respect to Cuba, it would 
be difficult, and would require many 
weeks and months of time for Congress 
to act on this problem when, under some 
foreign relations situations, it might be 
wise to act promptly. 

We do not propose to transfer to the 
President the ultimate power to remake 
the quota system. We are simply pro- 
posing to give him the power, for 1 year 
at a time, to make certain adjustments. 

Mr. GRUENING. But some powers 
Congress now has would be transferred 
to the President. In other words, the 
present power of the Congress would be 
diminished somewhat, would it not? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; but we must re- 
member that the President has the ulti- 
mate responsibility for conducting our 
foreign relations. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the actions of Castro, the Cuban 
Sugar situation has become very much 
a part of our foreign relations. 

The bill would be effective for 4 years. 
If the emergency in Cuba should pass, I 
am sure that the President would be very 
desirous of returning to Congress any 
temporary power which this bill would 
confer upon him, because I am sure the 
Executive is not seeking additional 
power. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Utah be granted 1 additional 
minute, in order that I may make a 
comment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. GRUENING. I think we all appre- 
ciate the very grave situation which has 
arisen in Cuba. Certainly it is some- 
thing which requires attention, not 
merely the executive, but also the leg- 
islative branch of the Government. 

Nevertheless, I hope the Congress will 
consider very carefully any proposal for 
a further diminution of its power and 
relinquishment of them to the Executive. 
I think we have traveled a long way in 
that direction, far too far, indeed, and 
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I think we should scrutinize the bill very 
carefully from that standpoint. 

Mr. BENNETT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, today I introduced the aq- 
ministration’s sugar bill, S. 3210. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may lie 
on the desk until Monday, so that any 
Senators who may wish to join in its 
sponsorship may attach their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





RICHARD L. NEUBERGER NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
as much time as may be necessary be- 
yond the normal 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL] and myself, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to create the Richard L. Neuberger Na- 
tional Seashore in Oregon in honor of 
our late colleague from Oregon. When 
I spoke in the Senate on March 9 in 
tribute to the late junior Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. Neuberger, I suggested that 
it would be a fitting tribute if a Federal 
wilderness area in the Pacific Northwest 
were named for him. Afterwards, upon 
reflection, and in discussion with some 
of my colleagues, I reached the conclu- 
sion that the most fitting tribute would 
be to create a memorial dear to the Sen- 
ator and more symbolic of the contribu- 
tions he made. 

Last fall when Dick Neuberger should 
have been resting he crusaded through- 
out his State on behalf of the creation 
of a national park on the Oregon coast. 
He sought this park for posterity, and 
it was a project into which he threw all 
of his energies. I shall not detail the 
efforts he went to, but I call attention 
to some of the things he did to help 
create an Oregon Coast National Sea- 
shore Recreation Area. On March 25, 
1959, he had introduced his own bill to 
create this park, S. 1526. On May 20, 
1959, he introduced S. 2010 at the request 
of the Secretary of the Interior. This 
bill would have created three seacoast 
parks to be selected by the Secretary of 
the Interior. On October 26, 1959, he 
prepared a modified version of his own 
bill, which was circulated widely through 
the State. This was his effort to meet 
the criticisms voiced by Oregon’s Gov- 
ernor, Mark Hatfield, to his first bill. 
On January 18, 1960, he received a sub- 
stitute bill from the Governor of Oregon, 
which included not only the provisions 
of the October 26 version of his bill, but 
a number of additional drastic depar- 
tures. Then on January 25, 1960, he 
introduced the bill which combined the 
Governor’s thinking with his own and 
contained his views plus those of the 
Governor. 

This was typical of Dick Neuberger, 
and he emphasized in his remarks first 
that he was not in complete agreement 
with the Governor, second, that the best 
way to obtain a park would be to reach 
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all possible agreement with the Gover- 
nor, and, third, that it was his firm in- 
tention to accept whatever changes the 
Governor had made which were likewise 
acceptable to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Senator Neuberger pointed out: 
Many years from now the important and 
essential thing will be the existence of a 
great national park along America’s most 
majestic shoreline. * * * My goal * * * is 
to bring Oregon its first new national park 
since Crater Lake was set aside in 1902. 


Further, Senator Neuberger stated: 


I am quite willing to abide by the judg- 
ment of those who possess this experience. 
I feel certain that Governor Hatfield will 
likewise trust the Judgment of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the National Park 


Service 


This record of events demonstrates 
effectively the traits which were Dick 
Neuberger’s hallmark and which were 
referred to so often by his colleagues. 
In introducing a new version of the 
Oregon Dunes bill we have done two 
things: First, we have suggested that 
this park be named for the late Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger, and, second, we 
have sought the advice and counsel of 
the Department of the Interior in order 
to present to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs a bill which 
we believe will obtain the official sup- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the President. 

I would say, however, in all fairness 
that one section dealing with payments 
in lieu of taxes has not been revised, and 
it is my understanding that as pres- 
ently suggested by the Governor, this 
language would not be in accord with 
the views of the administration. The 
revised bill has changed the boundaries 
of the park, primarily as to the area 
surrounding Lake Tahkenitch. In lieu 
of acquiring the lands around Lake 
Tahkenitch immediately, the same pro- 
visions would apply as apply to the Sea 
Lion Caves. So long as the lands are 
used for their present nonccmmercial 
purposes, or for forest management, they 
will not become a part of the park, but 
should the present owners wish to 
change the use of the property, or to 
dispose of it to others who would change 
the use, the Federal Government will 
have the opportunity to purchase these 
lands. A few tracts on the south and 
east boundary near Siltcoos Lake have 
also been excluded. The other revisions 
in the language of the bill are designed 
to bring it into better harmony with 
the manner in which the great majority 
of our park areas are administered. 

I have included this discussion of the 
bill so that those concerned will be well 
informed of the changes in the bill and 
the efforts which have been made to re- 
vise it in accordance with the standards 
set by the late Senator. 

Mr. President, I believe that it is in- 
cumbent upon me to present the reasons 
which motivated me to suggest that this 
great scenic area on the Oregon coast 
be named in honor of the late junior 
Senator from Oregon. 

The conservation experts of our Na- 
tion are in agreement that our ocean 
Shoreline, one of our greatest recrea- 
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tional treasures, is rapidly vanishing 
from public use. They are also in agree- 
ment that there are a limited number of 
outstanding scenic seashore areas, which 
are today in a relative undeveloped state. 
The Oregon Dunes is one of these, so we 
have selected an area which meets the 
high criteria prescribed to make it qual- 
ify as a national seashore. It is entirely 
fitting and proper that we create this 
park, and it is equally fitting that it be 
named Richard L. Neuberger. 

Before this man entered the U.S. Sen- 
ate, his name was known around the 
world as one of America’s leading con- 
servationists. He understood the true 
meaning of the word “conservation.” 
He knew the role that wise management 
of our renewable resources played in our 
economic, social, and spiritual well-being. 
He understood that it was necessary to 
utilize the forest, the range, and the 
water, to meet the needs of our people 
for the material requirements of life. He 
continuously urged that we treat our soil 
well and husband our resources so that 
their ability to be renewed would be in 
no way jeopardized or impaired. Even 
more, he understood the necessity that 
we preserve to nature’s way of making 
changes certain areas so that future gen- 
erations could view the work of nature 
alone. Thus, he had a keen appreciation 
of the role that was man’s and the role 
that was nature’s. He understood that 
we could not build a civilization on ma- 
chines and factories or on material 
wealth alone, but rather that the spir- 
itual strength which could be obtained 
only from nature was the solid base 
upon which a successful civilization must 
rest. 

There is no more fitting spot in Oregon 
to name in honor of Dick Neuberger than 
this scenic stretch of coastline. He had 
the vision and the foresight to see why 
it must be preserved. This area more 
nearly typifies his contribution to his 
fellowman than any other. All through 
his life he stood on the shores of civiliza- 
tion, looking beyond and thinking of the 
future. He did not stand on a mountain 
looking down, nor was he in a wilderness, 
his view obscured by trees and moun- 
tains. New ideas came to him as the 
wind and waves which swept in from the 
sea. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
proceed speedily to enact this bill. It is 
also my hope that all those who are in- 
terested will join to aid in this cause. 
I urge that those who may have views to 
express to do so with the same tolerance 
and thoughtfulness which characterized 
Dick Neuberger’s approach to every 
problem. 

Mr. President, I have but one fur- 
ther thought to offer, that in addition 
to naming the park for Richard L. Neu- 
berger, that there be placed at an ap- 
propriate spot a modest plaque which 
will read: ‘“‘To Richard Lewis Neuberger, 
humanitarian and conservationist. He 
loved his people and his land.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp two 
editorials from the March 10, 1960, is- 
sues of the New York Times and the 
Northern Virginia Sun. 
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There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1960] 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 

When the tall young man from Oregon 
took his seat for the first time in the U.S. 
Senate on January 3, 1955, he was far better 
Known throughout the country as a writer 
and crusading conservationist than as a po- 
litical personality. When untimely death 
took him yesterday at the age of 47 his ex- 
traordinary qualities of mind and heart and 
spirit had achieved for him in those 5 short 
years a secure eminence of stature as a 
Senator. 

It is difficult to write of Richard L. Neu- 
berger in the past tense. His enthusiasm 
and sincerity; his undeviating conscience, 
and his high sense of public service com- 
bined to make him not only one of the most 
respected Members of the Senate but also 
one of the most useful and most vital. His 
powerful pen and his persuasive voice gave 
life and point to many issues, notably im- 
provement of the legislative process and 
preservation of this country’s dwindling nat- 
ural and scenic resources that brought him 
into conflict with interests that a lesser poli- 
tician would have been afraid to offend. 

One of his current projects dearest to Sen- 
ator Neuberger’s heart was enactment of leg- 
islation to establish as a national seashore 
preserve @ magnificent stretch of Pacific 
beachland in his native State, known as the 
Oregon Dunes. No more fitting tribute could 
be paid him by the Congress and the people 
of the United States than to adopt the Neu- 
berger bill that would set aside forever this 
area in memory of a fine legislator and great 
outdoorsman who was determined that fu- 
ture generations should share in the great 
natural heritage of this country that he 
knew so well and loved. 





[From the Northern Virginia Sun, Mar. 10, 
1960] 


A SYMBOL OF YOUNG CoURAGE, INTELLECT— 
SENATOR RICHARD NEUBERGER 

The sudden, tragic death of Oregon’s 
young Senator, Richard Neuberger, will be 
mourned far beyond the borders of his 
native State. For the things that Dick 
Neuberger fought for hold a special value 
and a higher meaning for mankind every- 
where: human rights and the betterment of 
the lot of his fellow men. 

A successful writer, Democrat Neuberger 
was attracted to politics by his admiration 
for the late George W. Norris, Nebraska's 
Republican liberal Senator. Together with 
his wife, Maurine, he served in the Oregon 
Legislature as the lone Democrat in a Repub- 
lican State senate. He was the first Oregon 
Democrat to be elected to the U.S. Senate 
since 1914. But Dick Neuberger was a Demo- 
crat in the broader sense and so well did he 
serve his State that he was facing no serious 
opposition in his forthcoming reelection. 

It was only a few months ago that he was 
assured he had conquered the cancer for 
which he had been operated on in 1958. His 
personal struggle against this dread disease 
won him respect and admiration throughout 
the Nation and he used his own experience 
and his position as Senator to campaign 
successfully for vastly increased medical 
research. 

Following his cancer operation, he wrote: 
“A brush with cancer tends to place many 
things in true perspective * * * old antag- 
onisms fade away. I can no longer trans- 
form political disagreements into any feelings 
of personal malice. When one is grateful to 
be alive, it is difficult to dislike a fellow 
human being.” 

For many Americans, Senator Neuberger 
symbolized young courage and intellect and 
& dedication to his convictions that were in 
the highest traditions of political democracy. 
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He was also a vigorous advocate for con- 
serving the Nation’s natural resources and 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD’s announcement of 
a bill to name the proposed Oregon Dunes 
National Park for Senator Neuberger would 
seem a fitting tribute to the memory of a 
courageous heart who, in the words of Mr. 
MANSFIELD, was “a star whose light remains.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of the bill 
which is today being introduced by the 
distinguished minority whip, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL] and my- 
self. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3211) to establish the 
Richard L. Neuberger National Seashore, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. MawnsFIieLtp (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to effect a coordinated method of conserving 
and developing for the benefit, inspiration, 
and use of the public certain ocean shoreline, 
sand dunes, forested areas, fresh-water lakes, 
and recreational facilities, the combination 
of which comprises a total recreation area 
of scenic, scientific, recreational, and his- 
toric significance, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized, as provided herein, to 
establish the Richard L. Neuberger National 
Seashore, hereinafter referred to as the Sea- 
shore, such area to be administered by the 
National Park Service as a unit of the Na- 
tional Park System. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Seashore shall consist of 
that particular land, water, and submerged 
land area on the Oregon coast, the exterior 
boundary limit of which is specifically de- 
scribed as follows: 

Township 18 south, range 12 west, begin- 
ning at the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 34; 

Thence east to the southwest corner of 
the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of the said section 34; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 10, township 19 south, range 12 
west; 

West to the southeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of the 
said section 10; 

South to the northwest corner of the 
southwest quarter of the southeast quarter 
of section 15; 

East to the point of intersection with the 
shoreline of Woahink Lake at elevation 
thirty-eight feet above sea level; 

Following the said shoreline generally 
north and east to the intersection of the said 
shoreline with the quarter section line of 
section 11; 

East to the northeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of the said section 11; 

South to the southeast corner of the said 
section; 

East to the northeast corner of section 13; 

South to the southeast corner of the said 
section 13; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of section 19, township 19 
south, range 11 west; 

South to the southeast corner of north- 
west quarter of the said section 19; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of the 
said section 19; 
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South to the southwest corner of the 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter 
of section 31; 

West to the northwest corner of the south- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of the 
said section 31; 

South to the southwest corner of the 
northeast quarter of section 7, township 20 
south, range 12 west; 

West to the southeast corner of the north- 
wes quarter of section 12, township 20 north, 
range 12 west; 

North to the northeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 12; 

West to the west right-of-way of Southern 
Pacific Railway in section 11, township 20 
south, range 12 west; 

In a generally southerly and westerly di- 
rection along Southern Pacific Railway west 
right-of-way to the intersection with the line 
between section 11 and section 14; 

West to the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 11; 

North to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 11; 

West to the southeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of section 11; 

North to the northeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 3; 

West to the northwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 3; 

North to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 3; 

West to the northwest corner of section 3; 

South to the northwest corner of the 
southwest quarter of section 3; 

West to the northwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of section 4; 

South to the southwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of section 4; 

West to the southwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 4; 

South to the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 9; 

West to the northwest corner of southwest 
quarter of section 9; 

South along section lines to the point of 
intersection on the north bank of the 
Umpqua River with the mean low tide line 
at a point on a line between section 16 and 
section 17, township 21 south, range 12 west; 

Following the said mean low tide line in 
a generally southerly and westerly direction 
to the intersection with the Pacific Ocean, 
section 1, township 22 south, range 13 west; 

Due west 1,320 feet; 

In a generally northerly direction parallel- 
ing the mean low tide line on the shore to 
a point due west of the said mean low tide 
line on the south bank of the mouth of the 
Siuslaw River; 

East to the said mean low tide line on the 
south bank of the mouth of the Siuslaw 
River, section 16, township 18 south, range 
12 west; 

Following the said mean low tide line ina 
general'y southerly and easterly direction +o 
its intersection with a line due north of the 
point of beginning; 

Due south to the point of beginning. 

Beginning at a point where the line be- 
tween ranges 12 west and 13 west (Willa- 
mette Meridian), in township 22 south, in- 
tersects the mean low tide line on the south 
shore of Winchester Bay at the mouth of the 
Umpqua River; 

Thence following the said mean low tide 
line easterly and southerly along the said 
south shore of Winchester Bay and the west 
bank of Winchester Creek to its intersection 
with the west right-of-way boundary of 
United States Highway Numbered 101, town- 
ship 22 south, range 12 west; 
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Following the said right-of-way boundary 
in a generally southerly direction to its in. 
tersection with the mean low water line on 
the north bank of Tenmile Creek, in sec. 
tion 13, township 23 south, range 13 west; 

Following the said mean low water line 
along the north bank of the said Tenmile 
Creek in a generally southwesterly direction 
to the mean low tide line of the Pacific 
Ocean at the mouth of the said Tenmile 
Creek; 

Due west 1,320 feet; 

In a generally northerly direction paral- 
leling the said mean low tide line on the 
shore to a point due west of the said mean 
low tide line on the south bank of the 
mouth of the Umpqua River; 

East to the said mean low tide line on the 
south bank of the mouth of the Umpqua 
River, in section 14, township 22 south, 
range 13 west; 

Following the said mean low tide line in 
@ generally northerly and easterly direction 
to the point of beginning. 

(b) The Seashore may be extended by Ex- 
ecutive order of the President at some future 
time by the addition of a separate unit 
known as Sea Lion Caves, after consultation 
with and consideration of the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor of the State of Oregon, 
said separate unit to include the land, water, 
and submerged land area in the vicinity of 
Sea Lion Caves, the exterior boundary limit 
of which is specifically described as follows: 

Township 17 south, range 12 west, begin- 
ning at the northeast corner of section 4; 

Thence east to the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 3; 

South to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of the 
said section 3; 

East to the northeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the said section 3; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the said section 3; 

West to the southwest corner of the said 
section 3; 

Due west 3,960 feet; 

Due north to a point due west of the 
point of beginning; 

Due east to the point of beginning. . 

(c) If the Secretary of the Interior finds 
that any parcel within the Tehkenitch Lake 
unit is not being used in its entirety pri- 
marily for the growth and harvesting of tim- 
ber on a sustained yield basis, he may, by 
publishing notice in the Federal Register, 
extend the boundaries of the Seashore to 
include said parcel. As used in this subsec- 
tion, the phrase “parcel within the Tehke- 
nitch Lake unit” means each ownership of 
land, water, and submerged land within the 
following described area: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of secs 
tion 13, township 20 south, range 12 west; 

South to the southeast corner of section 
23; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 25; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of the said section 25; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of the 
said section 25; 

South to the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of the 
said section 25; 

West to the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the said section 25; 

South to the southeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of section 36; 

West to the southwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of the 
said section 36; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of the said section 36; 
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West to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 2, township 21 south, range 12 west; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the northeast quarter 
of the said section 2; 

West to the southwest corner of the 
northeast quarter of the said section 2; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
northeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of the said section 2; 

West to the southwest corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of the 
said section 2; 

South to the southwest corner of the said 
section 2; 

West to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 10; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter 
of the said section 10; 

West to the northeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of the 
said section 10; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of the said section 10; 

Due west to the point of intersection with 
the east right-of-way boundary of United 
States Highway Numbered 101; 

Following the said right-of-way boundary 
in a generally westerly and northerly direc- 
tion to the point of intersection with the 
section line between sections 4 and 5, town- 
ship 21 south, range 12 west; 

North to the northwest corner of the 
southwest quarter of section 9, township 20 
south, range 12 west; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 9; 

North to the southwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 4; 

East to the southwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of section 4; 

North to the northwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of section 4; 

East to the northwest corner of the south- 
west quarter of section 3; 

North to the northwest corner of section 3; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 3; 

South to the northwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of the pnorthwe.:t quarter 
of section 3; 

East to the northeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 3; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of section 10; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 11; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter of section 11; 

East to the point of beginning. 

(d) Upon approval of extensions of the 
Seashore as provided in subsections (b) and 
(c), the provisions of section 3 shall become 
applicable to the extensions. 

Sec. 3. (a) Within the exterior boundaries 
of the Seashore described in section 2, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
Procure by purchase or donation, with do- 
nated or appropriated funds or otherwise, 
such lands, submerged lands and waters, or 
interests therein, as he considers necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, com- 
mensurate with the adaptability of such 
lands and waters to the purposes of this 
Act: Provided, however, That lands, sub- 
merged lands, or waters owned by or under 
the control of the State of Oregon or its 
Political subdivisions within the designated 
boundaries may be procured only with the 
concurrence and approval of the State of Ore- 
80n or its political subdivisions. Any lands 
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owned by the United States within the des- 
ignated boundaries may be transferred to 
the Department of the Interior for admin- 
istration as a part of the Seashore: Pro- 
vided, however, That the United States de- 
partment or agency having administration 
of such land shall agree in advance to such 
a transfer. 

(b) When the Secretary finds that land 
has been procured by the United States in 
sufficient quantity to afford an administrable 
unit under his jurisdiction, he shall declare 
the establishment of the Seashore by the 
publication of notice thereof in the Federal 
Register. Following such establishment, and 
subject to the aforesaid boundary and other 
limitations, the Secretary may continue to 
acquire lands for the National Seashore as 
authorized in this Act. 

Sec. 4. Any owner or owners (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as “owner”) of 
improved property on the date of its acquisi- 
tion by the Secretary may, as a condition to 
such acquisition, retain the right of use and 
occupancy of commercial property for com- 
mercial purposes for a term not to exceed 
twenty-five years, and the right of use and 
occupancy of noncommercial residential 
property for noncommercial residential pur- 
poses for a term not to exceed twenty-five 
years or for a term ending at the death of 
such owner, the death of his spouse, or the 
day his last surviving child reaches the age 
of twenty-one, whichever is the latest. The 
owner shall elect the term to be reserved. 
Where any such owner retains a right of use 
and occupancy as herein provided, such right 
may during its existence be conveyed or 
leased, in whole, but not in part. The Sec- 
retary shall pay to the owner the fair mar- 
ket value of the property on the date of such 
acquisition, less the fair market value on 
such date of the right retained by the owner. 
As used in this section the term “improved 
property” shall mean a private, noncommer- 
cial dwelling and structures accessory there- 
to, and such commercial structures and op- 
erations which are, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, not incompatible with the pur- 
poses of this Act. In any event, this term 
shall only apply to such structures and op- 
erations which were in operation, or upon 
which construction has been commenced 
prior to the effective date of this Act to- 
gether with land acreage necessary to the 
enjoyment of such property, as determined 
by the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
permit the investigation for, and withdrawal 
of, ground water from the sand dunes and 
the conveyance thereof outside the boundary 
of the National Seashore for beneficial use, 
in accordance with the laws of the State of 
Oregon, and to permit the removal of sur- 
face water and the conveyance thereof out- 
side the boundary of the National Seashore 
for beneficial use in accordance with the 
laws of the State of Oregon, when requested 
to do so by the State of Oregon when the 
welfare of the surrounding persons becomes 
dependent upon the use of such water: 
Provided, however, That the withdrawal and 
use of water for these purposes will not 
materially impair the scenic, scientific, and 
recreational features of the National Sea- 
shore. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to permit 
the transportation and disposal of domestic 
and industrial wastes within or through the 
National Seashore in accordance with stand- 
ards established by the State of Oregon: 
Provided, however, That such disposal does 
not materially impair the scenic, scientific, 
and recreational features of the National 
Seashore. 

Sec. 6. (a) In order to provide compen- 
sation for whatever tax losses are sustained 
by the counties and other taxing bodies as 
a@ result of certain acquisitions by the Sec- 
retary of privately owned real estate and 
improvements thereon pursuant to the pro- 
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visions of this Act, payments in lieu of taxes 
shall be made to each such taxing body 
which has been authorized under the laws of 
the State of Oregon to assess taxes upon any 
present interest in real estate to the owner 
of such interest, such payments to be made 
to the State of Oregon for distribution to 
the affected taxing bodies. In-lieu tax pay- 
ments shall be made in accordance with the 
following schedule: 

The full amount of the taxes levied on 
both land and improvements shall be paid 
for a period of five years. Thereafter, de- 
clining annual payments shall be made at 
the rate of full taxes less 5 per centum of 
such amount each year for twenty additional 
years, after which time no further in-lieu 
payments shall be made. 

For the calendar year in which the real 
estate is acquired in fee simple absolute, the 
in-lieu payment shall be an amount which 
bears the same proportion to the full amount 
of tax assessed thereon in such year as the 
number of days remaining in such year after 
the date of acquisition bears to the number 
three hundred and sixty-five. In any case, 
where an amount in excess of the difference 
between such proportionate amount and such 
full amount has already been paid to the 
proper taxing bodies by or on behalf of the 
owner or owners from whom the real estate 
Was sO acquired, payment of such excess 
amount shall be made as reimbursement to 
such owner or owners out of such propor- 
tionate amount and only the balance remain- 
ing of such proportionate amount shall be 
paid to the State of Oregon on account of 
such taxing bodies. 

(b) No payments in Meu of taxes shall be 
made on account of real estate and improve- 
ments thereon in which the Secretary holds 
on behalf of the United States less than a fee 
simple absolute under this Act. 

(c) As soon as practicable after real estate 
taxes have been assessed by such taxing 
bodies in each calendar year, the Secretary 
shall compute and certify the amount of 
payments in lieu of taxes due to each of 
the taxing bodies, and such amounts shall 
be paid to the State of Oregon on account 
of said taxing bodies by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

(d) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any property acquired 
by the Secretary after December 31 of the 
twenty-fifth year following the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary may conduct such 
sand dune stabilization and erosion control 
programs within the Seashore as deemed 
necessary to insure the protection of man- 
made developments and the natural re- 
sources of the area, and he shall secure the 
advice and assistance of other Federal and 
State agencies to accomplish these purposes. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this Act shall interfere 
with the normal jurisdiction, operation, 
maintenance and repair of United States 
Highway Numbered 101: Provided, That any 
relocation of the highway that affects the 
Seashore shall be subject to agreement be- 
tween the State of Oregon, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and any increase in the cost of such 
relocation which is caused by a request of 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be borne 
by the Federal Government out of funds 
available to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 9. The administration, protection, and 
development of the Seashore shall be ex- 
ercised by the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act of August 
25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 and the 
following), as amended and supplemented, 
relating to the national park system, and 
in accordance with other laws of general ap- 
plication relating to that system as defined 
by the Act of August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 496; 
16 U.S.C. 1c), except that authority other- 
wise available to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the conservation and management 
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of natural resources may be utilized to the 
extent he finds such authority will further 
the purposes of this Act. The Secretary is 
authorized to enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with the State of Oregon, regarding 
rules pertaining to hunting and fishing and 
management programs pertaining to fish, 
game, wildlife, and wild furbearing animals 
which will not materially impair the scenic, 
scientific, and recreational features of the 
Seashore. 

Sec. 10. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as are necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
honored to join the distinguished ma- 
jority whip [Mr. MANSFIELD] in spon- 
soring this proposed legislation to estab- 
lish the Richard L. Neuberger National 
Seashore on the beautiful Oregon coast. 
No tribute we could pay our departed 
friend would be more symbolic of his life 
and his ideals. 

The late Richard Neuberger was nur- 
tured in the tradition of the great West. 
He knew well the twin conditioning influ- 
ences of the West—distance from cen- 
tralized authority and vastness. He 
knew its freedom, its spirit of innovation, 
its love of nature, its distinctive contri- 
bution to the brand of democracy which 
is uniquely American. 

His work in the Senate testified to his 
faith in the ultimate triumph of spiritual 
values over the material conditions of 
life. He fought to preserve our sea- 
shores as national park sites where all 
might come to renew their strength at 
the ocean’s edge. He fought to save the 
pine trees in the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation from uncontrolled decimation. 
He sponsored the memorial to those 
intrepid pathfinders of the West—Lewis 
and Clark—whose great expedition 
opened the Oregon Trail. He worked 
tirelessly to bring Canada and the United 
States together in a program for the 
development of the upper Columbia 
River. He was a conservationist in the 
great tradition of Gifford Pinchot and 
Theodore Roosevelt. He was a devoted 
defender of American reclamation pol- 
icy. And he spoke for the development 
of the Nation’s water resources under 
which his State and mine, indeed, all the 
semiarid West has gone forward in 
their development toward greatness. 

He was loyal to his political party, but 
he was not subservient to it. ‘nok all 
he was a firm believer in American 
democracy and in the people who had 
made it work despite all the vicissitudes 
of fate and fortune. This legislative 
tribute will honor the memory, as MIKE 
MANSFIELD has so well said, of a humani- 
tarian and conservationist who so well 
served his State and Nation. 





CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO MINERAL COUNTY, NEVADA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon] and myself, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell to the county of Mineral, 
State of Nevada, approximately 2,040 
acres of public land adjoining the city 
of Hawthorne, Nev. 
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These lands are a portion of the area 
recently released by the Navy, and will 
be restored to the public domain, For 
many years this Nevada city has been 
completely landlocked by withdrawals 
for the Hawthorne Naval Ammunition 
Depot. There has been no room for 
growth or industrial expansion. 

In the past year, decreases in employ- 
ment at the depot have adversely af- 
fected the economic life of this com- 
munity. Further layoffs are anticipated, 
due to the shift from conventional weap- 
ons to modern types of weapons, a 
trend that has occurred in other mili- 
tary installations. 

These lands will be sold to the com- 
munity, after appraisal, at their fair 
market value. They include the town’s 
cemetery, a portion of the watershed 
area, and an industrial section that will 
enable industry to move in and provide 
a labor market for the persons who have 
been thrown out of work as a result of 
the reduced demand for personnel by 
the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3212) to direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
public lands in the State of Nevada to 
the county of Mineral, State of Nevada, 
introduced by Mr. BIBLE (for himself and 
Mr. CANNON), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT A STUDY EN- 
TITLED “USING OUR FARM PRO- 
DUCTIVE POWERS FOR HUMAN 
PROGRESS AND PEACE” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
U.S. farm problem, in its domestic and 
worldwide aspects, has been moving fur- 
ther and further from solution. We 
have reason to be deeply concerned and 
ever more anxious to resolve it. Food 
surpluses mount, while many families in 
our own country lack satisfactory nutri- 
tion, and while more than half of the 
people in the free world go hungry. Pub- 
lic costs soar, while farm income con- 
tinues its appalling decline. The whole 
economy suffers from the steady adverse 
pressure of the farm depression. And 
the accelerating advance of the farm 
technology, while a potential asset, re- 
mains an ironic and ever-increasing 
liability, so long as waste continues to 
substitute for use. 

Yet I have never for a moment be- 
lieved that our farm problem is insolu- 
ble. Iam profoundly convinced that the 
light of reaspn—the application of ra- 
tional effor an guide American agri- 
culture into the sunlight of prosperity 
and keep it there. I am further con- 
vinced that a fully prosperous and pro- 
ductive agriculture can shed its bene- 
fits upon every American, and make a 
mighty contribution toward worldwide 
peace through worldwide plenty. I have 
made, and will continue to press for, 
practical proposals directed toward these 
goals which agriculture needs, and 
which indeed the whole Nation and the 
whole world need. 
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Iam certain that all who have studied 
the farm problem long and earnestly 
can unite upon this one proposition: 
Never can we solve this problem, so long 
as our efforts remain fragmentary, im- 
provised, ad hoc, and exclusively short 
ranged. We need, most of all, an ap- 
proach which is integrated, comprehen- 
sive, purposeful, and long ranged. We 
need, in short, to budget over a period 
of years the optimum potentials of our 
farm productive resources, and equate 
these with optimum farm product con- 
sumption potentials at home and over- 
seas. We need to set optimum goals for 
farm incomes and living standards, and 
equate these with the desired adjust- 
ments in farm output and farm product 
consumption. And we need to set all of 
these goals for agriculture in a frame- 
work of optimum overall prosperity and 
rising living standards in the United 
States, and also in the larger perspective 
of our worldwide economic endeavors. 

The first step toward achievement of 
these interrelated goals is to gather the 
facts which bear upon them. But since 
the ocean of facts is limitless, the facts 
must be gathered in the light of a guid- 
ing hypothesis, which offers fair promise 
of the right answers by asking the rele- 
vant questions. Aimless research gets 
lost in the ocean of limitless facts. 

For a year or longer, I have been aware 
of a most comprehensive endeavor to 
draw these kinds of facts together, to 
distill them, to bring them into a pur- 
poseful focus, and to look candidly and 
fearlessly at what they import. This 
endeavor has now culminated in an ob- 
jective study, the thoroughness and 
utility of which—in my judgment—is not 
overstated by its title “‘Using Our Farm 
Productive Powers for Human Progress 
and Peace—A Study of Free World Food 
and Fiber Needs. How the United States 
Can Help To Meet Them, and How We 
Can Solve Our Farm Problem While 
Doing So.” 

The analytic and policy-orientated po- 
sitions set forth in this study will not 
meet with universal approval. For these 
elements in the study involve many im- 
ponderables, and the ultimate judgments 
of each of us in such matters are in part 
subjective. 

The study has this unique usefulness 
because of its sweeping portrayal of the 
facts in a meaningful perspective—the 
facts about the thrust of our farm tech- 
nology, about production and consump- 
tion, prices and incomes, surpluses and 
costs. These facts, with illustrative 
charts, are put together not only his- 
torically, but also on the basis of for- 
ward-looking projections. These facts 
are developed, not only in the overall, but 
commodity by commodity. They are de- 
veloped not only with respect to the 
United States, but also with respect to 
all those free areas of the world toward 
which our foods and fibers might flow in 
a manner beneficial to us and to them. 
And all of the projections lock forward 
as far as 1970, in order to introduce es- 
sential long-range considerations. 

The study has been prepared by a pro- 
fessional staff of able economists, under 
the able direction of Leon H. Keyserling, 
former Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
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nomic Advisers, and now a consulting 
economist and president of the Confer- 
ence on Economic Progress. Some of 
the earlier comprehensive studies of our 
economic problems, prepared under Mr. 
Keyserling’s direction, have been utilized 
in full by several committees of the Sen- 
ate. I know that these have proved 
useful, regardless of our respective party 
or policy attachments, because of their 
scrupulous determination to respect the 
facts fully, and to set them forth in a 
most interesting and usable format. 

Personally, I am drawn to the study 
also by its essential hopefulness. The 
facts therein should help to persuade all 
open minds that despair and defeatism 
have no place in our consideration of this 
overwhelmingly vital issue. The study 
demonstrates that there is a constructive 
way out—constructive for farmers, for 
Government, and above all, for all people. 

For these reasons, I believe that this 
study, a veritable treasury of data on the 
farm problem in its most far-reaching 
aspects, should be available for constant 
reference to everyone who insists—re- 
gardless of differing policy viewpoints— 
that our decisions bearing upon farm 
policy be guided by the facts. To serve 
this purpose, I submit a resolution, pro- 
viding for the printing of the study as 
a Senate document, with illustrations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 291) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the study entitled “Using 
Our Farm Productive Powers for Human 
Progress and Peace,” prepared by Leon H. 
Keyserling, former Chairman, Council of 
Economic Advisers, be printed as a Senate 
document, with illustrations. 





PERMANENCY OF PROVISIONS OF 
SUGAR ACT OF 1948—AMEND- 
MENT 
Mr. CURTIS submitted an amend- 

ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 

the bill (S. 187) to make permanent the 

provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, 

which was referred to the Committee on 

Finance and ordered to be printed. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Address delivered by Senator Kerr before 
New York State Waterways Association, in 
New York City, on February 19, 1960. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Statement made by him on March 6, 1960, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., relating to the Berlin 
crisis. 

Article entitled “Youth Conservation 
Corps,” written by him, published in Sports 
Afield of January 1960. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

Letter to him, dated March 2, 1960, from 
George B. Galloway, senior specialist in 
American government and public adminis- 
tration, and 8S. 3096, both relating to the 
establishment of an office to disseminate 
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general information concerning the organi- 
zation of the Federal Government, 
By Mr. THURMOND: 

Article entitled “The Southern Side on 
Civil Rights,” written by David Lawrence 
and published in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 15, 1960. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

Communications on the Forand bill to 
add health benefits to the social security 
program. 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ERVIN, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the most able men ever to sit in the 
U.S. Senate is the able, erudite, and 
learned Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin]. It has been a real pleasure 
to know him during the short time I have 
been a Member of the U.S. Senate. I 
have found him to be not only able and 
dedicated, but he is a profound lawyer, 
he has great charm, a sense of humor, 
and a wit about him that is not often 
found in public servants. 

The Winston-Salem Journal on Mon- 
day, February 29, 1960, in its lead edi- 
torial entitled “Still on the Job,” paid an 
outstanding tribute to this able and dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be inserted at this point in the 
body of the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal, 
Feb. 29, 1960] 
STILL ON THE JOB 


Senator Sam Ervin’s tireless probings into 
the whys and wherefores of civil rights legis- 
lation have contributed much to a better 
understanding of developments in the field. 

His doggedness in the great civil rights 
debate of 1957, which finally resulted in the 
passage of the first civil rights measure since 
Reconstruction, helped inform the Nation 
what the arguments were all about. And 
this was true whether one agreed with the 
Senator’s stand on the bill or not. 

Senator ERvIN has brought his formidable 
knowledge of the law and the Constitution 
to bear on the debates in an effort to keep 
civil rights proposals on a narrow path. He 
has been alert to show where some measures 
might have a reverse effect from the one in- 
tended—that is, restrict liberties instead of 
broaden them. 

The Senator has consistently insisted on 
uniform laws. He has stood against meas- 
ures which would single out certain groups 
and make them special favorites of the laws. 

Senator Ervin is still on the job. 

He plans to introduce an amendment to 
strike out of the administration-backed civil 
rights measure a proposal making interfer- 
ence with court orders a Federal crime in 
school desegregation cases. 

The Senator has argued that in many areas 
of the civil rights field laws already on the 
books are ample to protect the rights of an 
individual secured to him by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States. And Sen- 
ator ERVIN can be expected to argue logically 
that it is already a crime to flout an order of 
a Federal court. He can be counted on also 
to insist that the language of any law on 
this subject be specific enough to prevent 
its being used to abridge freedom of speech 
and assembly, etc. 

And in line with his contention that spe- 
cial laws favoring special groups should be 
avoided, he would advocate broadening any 
such measure to make it a Federal crime to 
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interfere with all Federal court orders—not 
just those dealing with school desegregation. 

Along the same line, the Senator would 
favor also making interstate flight to avoid 
prosecution a Federal crime in all bombings, 
not just those involving school or church 
facilities—thus taking the measure out of 
the specialty realm. 

One does not necessarily have to agree 
with Senator Ervin on such points to credit 
him with raising meaningful questions lead- 
ing to constructive debate. Such debate 
turns on commonsense and reason. These 
are the ingredients which often make the 
difference between good legislation and bad 
legislation, 





THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’S 
POLITICAL PLEA 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, if 
any further evidence is needed to prove 
the political motivation of the pending 
force legislation it is to be found in the 
statement of Attorney General William 
P. Rogers that he must have a law 
making it a Federal crime to oppose 
school integration. 

The hypocrisy of Mr. Rogers on this 
point was dealt with sternly yesterday 
by the Washington Evening Star in its 
lead editorial. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Senate 
will not be swayed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s political plea to retreat from the 
sound and laudable position it has taken 
in this regard. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have the editorial 
printed herewith in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 
15, 1960] 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S PLEA 


Attorney General Rogers has appealed in- 
directly to the House to retain in its version 
of a civil rights bill the provision making it 
@ Federal crime willfully to use force or 
threats of force to obstruct Federal court 
orders in school desegregation cases. The 
language used by the Attorney General is 
somewhat surprising, especially in the light 
of the debate in the Senate last Friday. 

Essentially this same provision was con- 
tained in section 1 of the administration bill 
submitted to the Senate. This section was 
killed, however, after the Senate, by vote 
of 65 to 19, had accepted the Lausche 
amendment which made it a crime to ob- 
struct any Federal court order, not merely 
orders issued in school desegregation cases. 

Why did the Senate adopt the Lausche 
amendment by an overwhelming vote, and 
then move on to kill all of section 1 after 
the Lausche amendment had been added 
to it? In many respects, we think, this was 
purely a political performance. But some 
very persuasive arguments were advanced 
against section 1 as originally proposed by 
the administration. 

Chief among these was the contention 
that it would be unjust, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to legislate with respect to one—and 
only one—class of cases. In this view, if it 
is wrong to obstruct court orders in school 
desegregation cases, it is equally wrong to 
obstruct court orders in other types of cases. 
And if such obstruction is to be made a 
crime, the law should apply evenly to all 
obstructions, not to just one kind of ob- 
struction. The political hitch is that or- 
ganized labor would bitterly oppose the ap- 
plication of the Lausche doctrine to court 
orders in labor disputes. As a matter of 
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principle, however, it seems to us that the 
argument in support of the Lausche pro- 
posal cannot be successfully answered. 

The Senate vote (49 to 35) to strike all of 
section 1 came after the labor lobbyists had 
been heard from. But this action was not 
entirely a result of labor pressure. Senator 
Morse, for example, argued strongly and 
we thought persuasively to the effect that 
the new criminal provision in section 1 is 
not needed. He thought that existing law 
plus the power of a Federal judge to punish 
for contempt is sufficient. 

The Attorney General does not think that 
these remedies are adequate. He believes 
that the criminal provision is needed. If 
he is right in this, however, it is surprising 
to us that, in effect, he would be urging the 
House to ignore the sentiment of the Senate 
as expressed in the 65-to-19 vote on the 
Lausche amendment. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, of course, did not say this in so many 
words. But his appeal was strictly and re- 
peatedly limited to school desegregation 
cases, and he even tried, not very success- 
fully, to draw a distinction between court 
orders in school cases and court orders in 
other cases. Yet, according to Senator 
Morse, the Attorney General testified earlier 
before a Senate committee that “if Congress 
feels there are other situations where there 
is a similar need for this (section 1) statute, 
we obviously would have no objection.” 

As of this date, however, Mr. Rogers appar- 
ently wants a criminal sanction applicable 
only to school desegregation cases. We 
think that this, as a matter of principle, is 
wrong, and we do not see how the 65 Sena- 
tors who voted for the Lausche amendment 
can be expected to accept, in the House bill, 
the very same discriminatory provision 
which the Lausche proposal was designed 
to remedy. 





JUDGE GEORGE C. WALLACE OF 
CLAYTON, ALA. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
South and indeed the entire country 
are indebted to the many leaders who 
have endeavored to preserve the Con- 
stitution and the rights of State to ex- 
ercise those powers which the Constitu- 
tion clearly shows belong to them. 

One of the most vigorous in this fight 
is a citizen of my neighboring State, 
Alabama, Judge George C. Wallace, of 
Clayton, Ala. 

Recently, the general assembly of my 
State honored Judge Wallace by inviting 
him to address the assembly and by a 
unanimous resolution of thanks to him. 

Also, Judge Wallace has sent me a 
most excellent statement opposing the 
adoption of proposed plans for Federal 
registrars or referees. 

I believe that other Senators may 
profit from reading this statement by 
Judge Wallace. I therefore ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp, along with the 
Georgia Assembly resolution, as part of 
my statement. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Georgia General Assembly resolution thank- 

ing Judge George C. Wallace for his address 

to the joint session of the general assembly 

Whereas the General Assembly of the State 
of Georgia wishes to express its appreciation 
to Hon. George C. Wallace for his splendid 
address to the joint session of the Georgia 
General Assembly; and 

Whereas the general assembly appreciates 
the efforts of Judge George C. Wallace 
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through the years in his efforts to maintain 
constitutional government in this country; 
and 

Whereas the vigorous, intelligent, and 
courageous fight made against the Civil 
Rights Commission by Judge George C. Wal- 
lace has set the pattern for the resistance 
being carried on all over the South to this 
roving, meddling group; and 

Whereas the Georgia General Assembly in 
joint session assembled recognizes Judge 
George C. Wallace as one of the foremost 
leaders in the South for the preservation of 
constitutional government and the tradi- 
tions of the South and appreciates his lead- 
ership in opposing the efforts of the s0- 
called Civil Rights Commission on their foray 
into the South: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Geor- 
gia, That we hereby express our sincere 
thanks to Judge George C. Wallace for his 
visit and address to the Georgia General 
Assembly. 
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It is an academic question that the pro- 
posals before the U.S. Senate to authorize 
the President of the United States to ap- 
point Federal registrars to administer the 
election laws of the several States would 
abolish the dual sovereignty system of gov- 
ernment that has existed in this country 
since its existence. There is no more laud- 
able principle in American jurisprudence 
than that before resort to Federal courts 
there should be an exhaustion of State ad- 
ministrative remedies. These present pro- 
posals before the U.S. Senate provide for 
the abolition of this time-honored principle. 
The rule of comity should be enlarged in- 
stead of being abolished. Whenever and 
wherever any party who feels himself 
aggrieved at any ruling or the administration 
of any law by any agency of State govern- 
ment he or she should appeal such ruling 
or action to a State court where his rights 
could be adequately protected and then if 
such person was not satisfied with the action 
received on his question in the State courts 
appellate review to Federal courts is always 
available when a constitutional question is 
involved. The State courts have always con- 
strued Federal questions with respect to the 
Federal Constitution. It is an unwarranted 
interference with the orderly processes of 
State governments when Federal legislation 
renders ineffective the administrative reme- 
dies afforded by the several States. These 
proposals say in effect that there is a total 
lack of confidence in the integrity of the 
States’ Judicial systems and that there is 
only one court system where there lodges 
any virtue and integrity and that is the Fed- 
eral courts. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. In Alabama the constitution of 
Alabama provides for an efficient registra- 
tion process. The right to vote is provided 
in the constitution and statutes of our State 
to all persons over the age of 21 who are 
qualified under State law. Alabama State 
statutes provide that any person denied 
registration as a voter in Alabama may ap- 
peal this denial to the circuit court of the 
county in which the applicant resides and 
the matter is a trial de novo. If the circuit 
court finds that the applicant has been 
denied the right to vote arbitrarily by the 
registrars while possessing the qualifications 
of an elector under State law the circuit 
court will order the applicant placed upon 
the registration rolls. If the applicant feels 
aggrieved at the ruling of the circuit court 
in case of an adverse ruling the applicant 
may then appeal to the Federal courts. 
What more orderly procedure can be devised 
to protect the right to vote? I would say 
without fear of being contradicted that in 
every case so appealed to the State courts 
the State courts proceeded to render a deci- 
sion based solely on the evidence and that 
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in all future appeals the courts of Alabama 
would order the registration of any person 
arbitrarily denied the right to vote for any 
reason. Irrespective of these safeguards 
thrown around the right to vote by the State 
of Alabama the Federal Government without 
any limitations can step in and take over 
the registration processes and the holding of 
elections by the State and this done by regis- 
trars (Federal) with virtually no limitation 
upon their authority in the premises ang 
throw aside all State law with one throw, 
Here the matter of race is not involved but 
the arrogant takeover by the Federal Goy- 
ernment of the State’s electoral processes. If 
the present Supreme Court continues down 
the path of invoking the dangerous doctrine 
of preemption as it did in the Steve Nelson 
v. State of Pennsylvania case it can then 
say since the Congress has legislated in the 
field of State elections it has preempted the 
field and the States would be excluded from 
legislating on the subject of electoral proce 
esses. These proposals have referred to State 
and Federal elections—there is no such thing 
as a Federal election and never has been, 
There is no authority found in the Consti- 
tution authorizing a Federal election. Every 
election for any office whether it be munici- 
pal, county, State, or for Members of the 
Congress and for President is and has been 
conducted since the birth of the Republic 
by the State under provisions of State law 
and by State officials. No authority is found 
anywhere in the Constitution that confers on 
the Federal Government the right to hold 
any election but on the contrary provides 
that the holding of elections is a matter for 
the several States. It can hardly be seen by 
any stretch of the immagination how such 
legislation is constitutional but in reality the 
legislation is in utter defiance of the Con- 
stitution. The passage of this legislation 
instead of providing orderly elections and 
protecting the rights of a certain class there- 
by making it purely class legislation will 
disturb and destroy orderly election pro- 
cedures as has heretofore existed. 

Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
Baldwin v. Missouri (281 U.S. 586), had this 
to say: “I have not yet adequately expressed 
the more than anxiety that I feel at the 
ever increasing scope given to the 14th 
amendment in cutting down what I believe 
to be the constitutional rights of the States. 
I cannot believe that the amendment was 
intended to give us carte blanche to embody 
our economic or moral beliefs in its 
prohibitions.” 

Woodrow Wilson said, “Moral and social 
questions originally left to the several States 
for settlement can be drawn into the field of 
Federal authority only at the expense of 
the self-dependence and efiiciency of the sev- 
eral communities of which our complex body 
politic is made up. Paternal morals en- 
forced by the judgment and choices of the 
central authority at Washington is not and 
cannot create vital habits or methods of life 
unless sustained by local opinion and pur- 
pose, local prejudice and convenience— 
unless supported by local convenience and 
interest; and only communities capable of 
taking care of themselves will, taken to- 
gether, constitute a nation capable of vital 
action and control. You cannot atrophy the 
parts without atrophying the whole * * * 
it is the alchemy of decay.” 

President Eisenhower while a candidate 
for President in 1952 made this fine state- 
ment although subsequent events have 
proved that he did not mean what he said 
or that he did not know of what he said, 
“America was built by a robust and vigorous 
people. They operated first through the 
original States and then through a balance 
of State and Federal powers. That balance 
was designed to keep as much of the gov- 
ernment as close to the people as possible. 
No nation of free men was ever built from 
the top down. That system is one in which 
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the States have a vital part. The preserva- 
tion of local order, elbowroom to produce 
and build, protection of our titles to land, 
the sacredness of our homes from intrusion, 
our right to get the best schooling for our 
children, we were secured these basic free- 
doms in the first instance by our State, our 
county, and our own horretown. These are 
primarily affairs for local administration. 
We must keep them so. Otherwise an all 
powerful Washington bureaucracy will rob 
us one by one of the whole bundle of our 
liberties. We must vreserve and protect 
this matchless system of States united.” 
Anyone who sponsors and supports such leg- 
islation as now proposed does not want to 
protect the States but to the contrary de- 
stroy them. 

The U.S. reports abound with cases to sup- 
port the case for those in the Congress who 
oppose this legislation at hand. A few for 
example are McPherson v. Blacker (146 U.S. 
1 (1892)). In a very noted and important 
case Breedlove v. Suttles (303 U.S. 277 
(1937) ), it is stated “privilege of voting is 
not derived from the United States but is 
conferred by the State, and save as restrained 
by the 15th and 19th amendments and other 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, the 
State may condition suffrage as it deems 
appropriate.” 

McPherson v. Blacker (146 U.S. 1 (1892)), 
it is stated, “In short, the appointment of 
electors belongs exclusively to the States 
under the Constitution. Congress is empow- 
ered to determine the time of choosing the 
electors and the day on which they are to 
give their votes, which is required to be the 
same day throughout the United States, but 
otherwise the power and jurisdiction of the 
States is exclusive, with the exception of the 
provisions as to the number of electors and 
the ineligibility of certain persons, so framed 
that congressional and Federal influence 
might be excluded.” (Also see In re Green 
(1384 U.S. 377); Ray v. Blair (343 U.S. 214, 
232 (1952) ); Walker v. U.S. (93 F. (2d) 383 
(8th Cir. 1937)), cert. denied, 303 U.S. 644 
(1938) ). 

The Members of the American Congress 
take an oath to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States from her 
enemies within and without. It is absolutely 
necessary that prolonged debate be made 
on the proposals at hand in order that the 
American people might be awakened from 
their apathy and nonconcern as to what will 
be done to them if this legislation becomes 
the law. In this election year when so many 
are more interested in being reelected than 
in what happens to the orderly processes of 
government it is of paramount importance 
that these measures be defeated. There- 
fore, it is necessary that all of the time pos- 
sible be given to debate this great question 
for only in debate can the American people 
be awakened. This legislation will destroy 
the States as political entities, this legisla- 
tion is an enemy of the Constitution, and 
Southern Members of the Congress must 
under their sworn duty defend the Consti- 
tution of the Nation. This defense of the 
Constitution made necessary in an election 
year by the introduction of these proposals 
has consumed more of the Congress’ time 
this year and last year and years before than 
any other subject considered by the Con- 
gress. It is a last thing put first and is 
there any wonder there is some question as 
to who is ahead in the matter of missiles, 
preparedness and the general overall military 
strength of our country—we or the Rus- 
sians. If those who have proposed this legis- 
lation for purely political reasons had put 
a8 much time upon first things such as the 
Military strength of our country—the mis- 
sile program and general preparedness—there 
would be no question as to the relative 
strength of our country with Soviet Rus- 
sia, * * * This constant agitation of the 
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race problem ts bringing us close to the 
brink of disaster. The restraint and coolness 
of southern white people is commendable 
but before it is too late this Congress had 
better take a good look at itself because the 
passage of this legislation and its results will 
best be described as “you have sown the 
wind and you now reap the whirlwind.” 

In the light of many decisions rendered 
in years past by the Supreme Court when 
made up of men learned in the law and its 
membership devoid of those whose judicial 
experience was so limited it can hardly be 
imagined that even this present Supreme 
Court would hold that these proposals are 
constitutional. However, in view of decisions 
they have rendered since 1954 I would pre- 
dict that their usurpation rampage would 
continue down the road to their ultimate 
goal of the destruction of the States. If this 
seems harsh to say about the Court let me 
quote that great American Thomas Jefferson 
when he said of the Court, “By reason and 
argument you might as well reason and 
argue with the marble columns encircling 
them * * *” he further advised “denounce 
the acts of usurpation until their accumu- 
lation shall overweigh that of separation.” 

Mr. Eisenhower has made the following 
statement to the American people: “I want 
to see maintained the constitutional rela- 
tionship between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernment, for if the State lose their meaning, 
our entire system of government loses its 
meaning and the next stop is the rise of the 
centralized national state in which the seeds 
of autocracy can take root and grow. You 
will see that the legitimate rights of the 
States and local communities are respected. 
We will not reach into the States and take 
from them their powers and responsibilities 
to serve our citizens.” 

If President Eisenhower meant what he 
said, then he could do no less than veto this 
proposed legislation if same passed the Con- 
gress. However, I fear, as has been demon- 
strated before, the present executive leader- 
ship in Washington has preached one type 
of philosophy and is prating the very oppo- 
site. The passage of this legislation will 
reach into the States and take from them 
the right to control their electoral processes 
and if that can be done in the face of the 
Constitution then the Congress next year 
could pass legislation to appoint executive 
supervisors to supervise the action of the 
Governor of the State to see that his ac- 
tions according to their whim did not violate 
the civil rights of certain of the State’s citi- 
zenry. Legislative supervisors could be ap- 
pointed through Federal legislation to super- 
vise and control the action of the State 
legislatures and whenever in the opinion of 
the supervisors the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of State government took ac- 
tion they deemed to violate the civil rights 
of certain of its citizens, they could petition 
the Federal courts to bring about a nullifi- 
cation of such actions. Does this sound 
absurd? Yes; but not any more so absurd 
than the present proposals before the U-S. 
Senate. 

The passage of any of the extreme pro- 
posals before the Senate allowing Federal 
registrars or Federal referees to conduct 
elections in the several States, which means, 
of course, the Southern States, will precipi- 
tate a constitutional crisis in this country 
the like of which has not been seen since 
the days of the Reconstruction era. 

It is very timely to quote the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, House of Representatives of the 
53d Congress, when they recommended the 
repeal of a Reconstruction bill passed in 1871 
and repealed in 1893. This committee’s re- 
port has already been placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD in a speech by Hon. 
RicHarRD B. RvusSEuL, of Georgia, on Monday, 
February 15, 1960. 
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WELCOME TO DR. KONRAD ADE- 
NAUER, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have a 
number of items to present, during the 
course of which I shall probably try to 
find an answer to an unresolved enigma, 
under the 3-minute rule, of whether 
there is to be allowed 3 minutes per item 
or 3 minutes per Senator. 

Mr. President, I desire to be among 
those expressing a word of warm wel- 
come to a distinguished world leader, Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. I want to 
express @ warm welcome to Dr. Ade- 
nauer. Iam glad he is visiting our coun- 
try at this critical moment of time in 
world affairs. Discussions between 
leaders in the free world are all to the 
good. 

As we all know, the Federal German 
Republic is in the front line in the strug- 
gle of the free world to stem the ad- 
vance of the Russian Communists. Dr. 
Adenauer’s views certainly are welcome 
to the American people, for his intimate 
experience in the struggle in which we 
are all engaged now has been extensive. 
Under his courageous leadership West 
Germany has stood steadfast for free- 
dom and democracy. 

To say that Dr. Adenauer is welcome 
in our country is not enough without 
noting the exceptional progress the Fed- 
eral German Republic has been making 
under his dynamic leadership. We in 
the Senate are deeply concerned with 
strengthening the free world and in im- 
proving our position in relation to ad- 
vances being made or being threatened 
by the Russian leaders. The progress 
being made under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Dr. Adenauer serves to encourage 
us and the peoples who strive for free- 
dom everywhere. 

We have all marveled at the rapid 
growth of the West German economy. 
This has been and continues to be one of 
the outstanding success stories of our 
era. In the past 6 or 7 years West Ger- 
man industrial output has grown some 
60 percent. West Germany has become 
a leading producer of steel, and manu- 
facturer of machinery, automobiles, and 
a wealth of consumer goods. 

Now, it is evident that a rapid growth 
on an economy of that extent under a 
free enterprise and free political system 
must make a great impact upon the de- 
veloping peoples of the world. This suc- 
cess must make an impact upon the 
minds of people in Communist-domi- 
nated Eastern Europe who would like to 
progress faster and in ways prohibited 
by the Communist leaders. It cannot be 
overlooked that the growing industrial 
strength of West Germany adds greatly 
to the strength of the entire free world. 

As one who has visited in both West 
Germany and in East Germany I will 
say that walking from West Berlin into 
East Berlin is like walking from broad 
daylight into the darkness of a dismal 
fog. 

The reality of the rapid economic 
growth under a free enterprise system 
must give pause to the Russian leaders. 
It gives the lie to their absurd claims 
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that only under communism can a peo- 
ple rebuild a society quickly, raise liv- 
ing standards, and provide educational 
and cultural advantages, as well. 

It is hardly necessary to recall that 
these major achievements were not 
made in normal times. They have been 
made while the West German people 
have been under many and diverse pres- 
sures from the Communist world. There 
was the attempt of Russian leaders to 
isolate and to starve the free citizens of 
West Berlin into ignominious surrender 
in 1948. There was the Allied airlift in 
1948-49 in which so many American 
boys distinguished themselves and which 
broke this Russian attempt at “peaceful” 
conquest. They broke it, Mr. President, 
at considerable loss. A fine young lad 
from South Dakota, Charles King, of 
Britton, whom I had the pleasure of ap- 
pointing to a service academy, was 
among those who lost their lives in this 
great mission of mercy and crusade for 
freedom. 

Now, at the very time Dr. Adenauer 
is a guest of the American people, West 
Berlin is again at the center of pressures 
from the Communist world. 

Certainly, the devotion of the German 
people to the cause of freedom has been 
proven time and time again during all 
these recent years. Under Dr. Ade- 
nauer’s leadership West Germany has 
taken a steadfast position of alliance 
with the forces of freedom in the world. 

I cite as an example of this devotion 
the fact that armament was legalized in 
the Federal German Republic in 1956. 
By July 1, 1957, West Germany placed 
three divisions in NATO. Today West 
Germany has seven divisions—all under 
civilian control; five of them committed 
to NATO—and all strengthening the po- 
sition of NATO forces in defense of free 
peoples. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is well 
to remember that the strong position 
of Dr. Adenauer and his Government 
against Soviet advances not only encour- 
ages people in the free world; his stand 
encourages people now living under 
Communist domination to stand up for 
freedom and to keep alive the belief 
that their hopes to regain positions as 
free men are not forgotten. 

As we welcome Dr. Adenauer to our 
Capital, and as we pay tribute to his 
courage and determination, we in the 
Senate must note this, too: The crisis 
in the world today is not being caused 
by the free world. It is not being caused 
by West Germany, which is dedicated, 
as we are, to peace with justice. It is 
being caused by the Russian Communist 
leaders who talk of self-determination 
of peoples, but deny self-determination 
to the German people, for their own 
aggressive ends. 

Dr. Adenauer’s welcome visit to the 
United States gives us the opportunity 
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to learn to know him better. Many of 
my colleagues in the Senate, I know, will 
want to join me in expressing our sup- 
port and best wishes to this great man, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 





RULE FOR RECOGNITION OF 


SENATORS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise 
in an effort to ascertain something 
about the procedure which will be fol- 
lowed with respect to the recognition of 
Senators when the unfinished business 
is laid before the Senate. 

I am fully familiar with rule XIX of 
the Senate. I am aware that that rule 
gives to the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate the very broadest latitude in recog- 
nizing Senators whom he may desire to 
recognize for any reason, good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

For the past several weeks I have en- 
countered a great deal of difficulty in 
harmonizing my requests to the Chair 
with the rule which happened to be 
in operation at the time that I addressed 
the Chair. 

About 2 weeks ago I rose to my feet, 
as required under rule XIX, and ad- 
dressed the Chair, before any other Sen- 
ator addressed it. The Chair recognized 
another Senator, on the other side of 
the aisle. I was told the reason for that 
was that my name was not on some list 
that was in the hands of the Presiding 
Officer. 

On another occasion I sought recog- 
nition and was told that, although I 
may have been first on my feet, my 
name was not on the list; therefore I 
could not be recognized. 

Mr. President, I do not care whether 
we observe a list or whether we conform 
to the rule of the Senate, but I do say 
that whether the Chair observes the rule 
of the Senate and recognizes the Sen- 
ator who speaks first, or follows a list, 
there should be some uniformity about 
the procedure in the Senate. A Senator 
should not be recognized to the exclusion 
of another Senator when a fair applica- 
tion of the rule would not bring about 
that result. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to com- 
mend the Senator from Georgia for the 
comments he is making. I know that 
many of us would like to have an ascer- 
tainment made as to whether the Sen- 
ate will follow the rule or whether it 
will follow a list. I do not care which 
procedure is followed, but I say we 
should have a determination and a defi- 
nite decision which course will be fol- 
lowed. The Senator from Georgia is 100 
percent correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
Yesterday, having encountered that dif- 
ficulty, I went to the desk and asked if 
there was a list. I was told that there 
was a list and that the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER] appeared on it, 
as seeking recognition as the first speak- 
er after the Senate emerged from the 
morning hour. 
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I asked for the list, and wrote my name 
on it, as clearly and as legibly as I 
could write it, with pencil, immediately 
beneath the typewritten statement 
about the Senator from Arizona. 

At that time, there was no other name 
on that list other than some names that 
had undoubtedly been used the day be. 
fore and which apparently had been 
scratched through—as those Senators 
had spoken. 

Mr. President, I then went to the 
Senator from Arizona and asked him 
about how long he intended to speak. 
He said it would be about an hour or 
more. I said, “I think I will go and get 
a bite to eat.” 

He replied, “You will have plenty of 
time. Go ahead.” 

I proceeded to the dining room to 
have my lunch. Then I came back to 
the Chamber and sat patiently until the 
Senator from Arizona had concluded his 
remarks. 

I then rose and addressed the Chair, 
seeking recognition. I sought recogni- 
tion both under rule XIX and under 
the list that was supposed to be on the 
desk of the Presiding Officer. I was told 
by the Presiding Officer that I was out 
of order on both counts. He said he 
heard the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
Dovuctas] address the Chair before he 
heard me—although the Official Re- 
porter came to another result, and the 
ReEcorp shows, at page 5221, that the 
Official Reporter heard me address the 
Chair first—and that—in addition— 
someone had written on the list the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. For those reasons the Pre- 
siding Officer recognized the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, when I first came to 
the Senate I saw that there were Sen- 
ators who had been in the Senate so 
long that they had in a way developed 
a good deal of arrogance and intolerance 
in a number of things. In the last 20 
years I have started every day with a 
little prayer that I would be able to re- 
tain my humility and my tolerance to- 
ward those who disagreed with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BrsteE in the Chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to conclude my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed until he 
has concluded his statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If anyone had come 
to me and said that the Senator from 
Illinois {[Mr. Dovetas] was disturbed 
and was anxious to speak—and would 
I kindly step aside so that he could 
speak, I would have done it gladly. 1 
have done it before, and I would have 
done it again. That is one thing. But 
it is entirely another thing to do 
what was done—to be treated almost 
with contempt in the matter of recog- 
nition—when I had conformed to the 
requirement of any other Senator in this 
body. 

Mr. President, I do not know where 
the responsibility for this lies. I ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, the discussion in the Senate 
which has to do with this controversy, 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on page 5578. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 


so ordered. 
The material ordered to be printed in 


the Recor», is as follows: 


CiviL RIGHTS LEGISLATION—ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DouGLas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask a question. 

Mr. Douctas. Mr. President, who has been 
recognized ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has 
recognized the Senator from Illinois. The 
Chair heard his voice first, and it happens 
that his name is first on the list. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Dovctas. Not at the moment. I will 
yield later but having lost the floor once this 
afternoon, I do not want to have it re- 
peated. 

Mr. President, earlier in the afternoon, 
when the Senator from Georgia was not here, 
I was recognized by the Chair. Then the 
Senator from Virginia asked me if I would 
yield for the purpose of making an insertion 
in the Recorp. I did so, saying that I did 
not want to yield my right to the floor. I 
yielded to the Senator from Virginia. 

Then the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GoLDWATER] took the floor and demanded 
recognition. It was accorded to him. 

Having been taken off the floor once be- 
cause of a desire on my part, to be accommo- 
dating, I hope that the Senator from Georgia 
will permit me to continue. Then, after I 
have proceeded with my remarks, I shall 
be glad to yield to him with the understand- 
ing that I do not lose my rights to the floor. 
But I should like to proceed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry without in any wise im- 
pairing the right of the Senator from Illinois 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not desire 
to get into a controversy about the right to 
the floor. Ordinarily I would have yielded 
to the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
but he now has the floor, and there is noth- 
ing I can do about it. 

However, during the morning hour I ap- 
proached the Chair and the clerks at the 
desk. I asked if there was any list of speak- 
ers. I had handed to me from the Chair a 
list which carried the name of the Senator 
from Arizona {Mr. GoLpwATER]. 

I stated that I desired to be recognized 
and to speak, and I entered my name on the 
list. I wrote my name on the list right 
under the name of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

I do not desire to be technical, and I hope 
I shall not be considered picayunish, but it 
seems to me that Senators who are being 
charged with filibustering ought to be able 
to be recognized at some time and be given 
achance to speak. [Laughter.] 

Did the Chair see the list which was 
submitted? 

The Presipinc OFFIceR (Mr. Youne of 
Ohio in the chair). The Chair states for 
the information of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovucias] and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RussELL] that there is a printed 
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list at the desk, which reads: “Mr. President, 
Senator GOLDWATER would like to be recog- 
nized immediately after the morning hour.” 

Directly beneath that, and not in the 
handwriting of the present occupant of the 
chair, but in the handwriting of a preceding 
occupant of the chair, in the handwriting 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE], 
the Presiding Officer who preceded the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair, there is the writ- 
ing “‘DouGLAs”; beneath that, the writing 
“RUSSELL” and “KEATING,” to which the 
present occupant of the chair has added the 
names “Senator CLARK and Senator THUR- 
MOND.” 

That was the situation which confronted 
the present occupant of the chair. In ad- 
dition, the present occupant of the chair 
heard the loud voice of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, well; oh, well; I am not 
going to argue about it. The Chair can rec- 
ognize whomever he desires to hear. I can 
take it by the way it is played. We have 
been going by the list. I do not know who 
wrote the name of the Senator from Illinois 
ahead of my name, but I know that at the 
time I read the list, which was a typewrit- 
ten list, Senator GOLDWATER had asked to 
be recognized, and I wrote my name under- 
neath his. 

I will not try to make any great point 
about it. I shall try to be reasonable. But 
I do not think I have been treated exactly 
fairly, and I would be less than honest if I 
did not say so. I do not care to get into 
any argument; I shall await the remarks of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

May I inquire of the present occupant of 
the chair how many Senators I shall have 
to wait for, after having written in my name 
second on the list? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occu- 
pant of the chair states that directly under 
the typewritten word “hour” and apparently 
written in the handwriting of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE], who occupied 
the chair preceding the junior Senator from 
Ohio, is the name “Dovuctas.” Directly be- 
neath that is the name “RUSSELL.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. All I can say is that the 
name “Dovuc.ias” was not on the list when 
the name “RUSSELL” was written there, be- 
cause I wrote the name “RUSSELL” myself. 
I shall not quibble about it; I shall take 
my seat and subside. 

Mr. Dovuctas. Mr. President, I spoke to the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE] at ap- 
proximately 12:20 pm. I stated that I 
should like to be recognized at the conclu- 
sion of the morning hour. I was assured 
by the Senator from Wyoming at that time 
that I would be recognized, but that he did 
not expect to be in the chair; that the jun- 
ior Senator from Ohio would be in the chair. 

So I went to the junior Senator from Ohio 
and made an oral request at approximately 
12:25 or 12:30 pam., and later made a mem- 
orandum to that effect on the piece of paper 
which I believe the Senator from Ohio, the 
present occupant of the chair, has in his 
hand. I simply wish to make it clear that 
I had received early assurance that I would 
be recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. Dovuctas. Not at this time. 
finish? 

Then the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] announced that he intended to seek 
recognition. The Chair recognized me, but 
then upon consultation he recognized the 
Senator from Arizona, and the Senator from 
Tlinois has been sitting here for an hour and 
a half, waiting patiently for his chance to 
speak. I thought I had been recognized 
by the Chair the second time, and I hope 
I shall be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. RusSELL. I would not vie with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from [llinois for prior- 
ity in this or any other matter; but par- 
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ticularly in view of the circumstances which 
the Senator from Illinois has related, and 
the fact that the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] is in the chair, does the 
distinguished Senator from [Illinois think 
that this time ought to be charged to fili- 
bustering? 

Mr. Dovucias. Oh, no. As I understand, 
the Senator from Georgia is now willing to 
bide his time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no alternative. When 
the Chair and the Senator from Illinois 
form a conspiracy, there is no alternative. 

Mr. Dovuctas. It is no conspiracy; it is 
merely recognition of properly requested 
priority. 


Mr. RUSSELL. That excerpt from the 
ReEcorp shows that I had sought recog- 
nition. Then I was told that I was not 
heard and that my name was not first 
on the list. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. In reprinting that part 
of the REcorp, I wonder if there might 
be a correction made. An examination 
of the list that was at the desk will show 
that the allusion to the fact that any 
such insertion was in the handwriting 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE] is incorrect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was stated yes- 
terday. 

Mr. McGEE. A quick examination of 
the handwriting on the list will show 
that there is no connection between this 
Senator from Wyoming, or this McGEE, 
and the “McGee” that is written on that 
list. I do not have many distinctions, 
Mr. President, but one of them is my bad 
handwriting. There is some writing on 
the list which is easily identifiable. It 
has no connection with me. The REecorp 
should show clearly that it is not in the 
handwriting of this Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for that statement. It 
was impossible for me to believe that the 
Senator from Wyoming would have 
written in the name of the Senator from 
Illinois over and above the name of the 
Senator from Georgia which appeared 
first on the list. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia for 
yielding tome. May I say at the outset 
that it happened that I was one of those 
called on to preside over the Senate yes- 
terday. It happens also that I was the 
Senator who presided at the time in ques- 
tion. Probably the junior Senator from 
Ohio “should have stood in bed” yester- 
day instead of presiding over the Sen- 
ate, because it seems that my distin- 
guished colleagues, the junior Senator 
from Arizona, the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the senior Senator from 
Tilinois, and the senior Senator from 
Georgia were somewhat agitated at the 
Senator from Ohio who was then 
presiding. 

At the time I was called upon to pre- 
side, it is a fact that the Senator who 
presided just ahead of me was my friend, 
the Senator who has just spoken, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGEE]. I hold in my hand 
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the original paper that was at the desk 
of the Presiding Officer at the time. 

May I say right here, before I read from 
the list, that I at no time had any reason, 
good, bad, or indifferent, to recognize 
anyone ahead of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia. In that connec- 
tion, I should like to say that if there is 
any Senator in this body who has no 
arrogance whatever, and no intolerance 
whatever, it is certainly the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, with whom I have 
become very well acquainted. 

The paper I inherited when I took the 
chair shows in typewriting: “March 15, 
1960. Mr. President, Senator GOLDWATER 
would like to be recognized immediately 
after the morning hour.” 

Beneath that, in rather large hand- 
writing, in pencil, is “RUSSELL.” Be- 
neath that is “Keatinc.” There is a litile 
space then—and I will have a page take 
the paper to the Senator from Georgia 
after I have finished with it—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have seen it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Someone—it és 
not in my handwriting—had written in, 
had penned in, “Dovuctas’” above the 
name “RUSSELL.” I remember that dis- 
tinctly, because I held it up, and I had 
difficulty deciphering the handwriting. 
I ran a line through it and printed the 
name “Douc.as.” It then reads ““‘Douc- 
LAS, RUSSELL, KEATING.”” There are also 
a number of other names. I saw the 
name of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, ““McCLELLAN,” and the names 
“ELLENDER,” “LONG,” “YOUNG,” “CHURCH,” 
“KEFAUVER,” “Moss,” ‘“ALLOTT,” and 
“GRUENING,” with lines run through 
them. 

It was my endeavor to be fair to every- 
body. This has happened to my em- 
barrassment. There is an old saw that 
“experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
learn in no other.” 

It happens that the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DovuGtas]!, at about 12:30 yes- 
terday afternoon came up to me as I 
was seated here and said, “I understand 
that you will be called on to preside 
shortly. Will you recognize me directly 
after the morning hour?” 

I said, “Sure.” 

Shortly thereafter, I was called on to 
preside. When I took the chair, I saw 
typed on the paper: 

Mr. President: Senator GOLDWATER would 
like to be recognized immediately after the 
morning hour. 


So I sent this paper by page to my 
friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DouGtas], to show it 
to him. He wrote on it, which was un- 
necessary, because I was aware of what 
I had said when he talked with me, and 
I said I would recognize him. 

When the matter came up, the junior 
Senator from Ohio, as the Presiding Offi- 
cer yesterday, followed the written pro- 
cedure as he saw it and as he read it at 
that time. I followed the typed proce- 
dure despite the fact that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. GOLDWATER] said that the Presid- 
ing Officer was a member of the opposite 
party and would presumably recognize 
the senior Senator from Illinois first. 

I hesitated to reverse myself, I admit, 
but I did recognize the order. I recog- 
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nized the junior Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. Go.tpwatTerR], and following him, 
I then recognized the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias], because 
his name was written above that of the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia. 

I regret any inconvenience that has 
occurred. If I owe an apology to the 
Senator from Georgia, who I hope is 
my friend, I want to extend it. I did 
my best to be fair. I thought I was 
following the proper order on the paper. 

In all fairness to the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], inadvertently, 
I undoubtedly made an error. I as- 
sumed, as. I had succeeded the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE], 
in the chair that the handwriting was 
his. He states it was not, so I made 
a mistake in that particular. 

For the information of any Senator 
who may wish to look at it, I wrote, in 
my handwriting, the name “DovuGLas” as 
I customarily write, and it is entirely 
dissimilar to the name “DovuGtas” as it 
is written on the paper in question, I 
say again to the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussELL], above his name. 
I regret this very much. I want to be 
fair to the Senate, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Let us have 
quiet in the Senate. The Chair does 
not believe it is necessary, for the wel- 
fare of the country, that there be so 
many independent conferences taking 
place on the floor of the Senate, many 
of which do not concern the Senate. 
Let the cloakroom doors be kept closed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I saw 
this paper on yesterday. I stated on 
the floor yesterday that at the time I 
signed that list the name ‘“DovuG.Las” 
did not appear on it. I reaffirm that 
statement today. It was written in at 
some later time. I do not undertake 
to fix the responsibility. ‘The distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
says he did not write it. I, of course, 
accept his statement. 

The point I make is that someone 
who is connected with the Senate, ei- 
ther as a Member of the Senate or as 
a member of the staff of the Senate, 
must have written the name ‘‘DouGLas” 
above my name. What makes it worse 
is that I sat here for more than an 
hour expecting to be recognized. There 
were persons in the Senate Chamber, 
both Members of the Senate and of the 
staff, who knew I was expecting to be 
recognized following the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. No one came 
to me and said anything about it. No 
one told me there was any confusion 
or any doubt about it. 

But someone who had full knowledge 
of the fact that my name appeared 
next on that list, under the name 
“GOLDWATER,” had to have written this 
name in there. 

I say that anything of that kind is 
an act unworthy of the Senate. It 
would be unworthy of any employee of 
the Senate or of any Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I came to the Senate 
at a time when Senators tried to treat 
one another as gentlemen. I have not 
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entirely abandoned that habit. I went 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] on Monday and told him that if I 
could get recognition, I intended to refer 
to some statistics he had offered for the 
ReEcorpD, a week or more ago, with rela- 
tion to crime. I went to him later in the 
afternoon and told him it was pretty 
evident that I could not be recognized 
because I had not been playing the “list 
game” on Monday, but that I hoped to 
be recognized on Tuesday as soon as 
possible after the morning hour. So the 
Senator from Illinois had full knowl- 
edge, at least, that I would seek recogni- 
tion. 

I regret to have to discuss a matter of 
this kind. It is distasteful tome. ButI 
fear that the fact that I have endeavored 
to be humble here has led some persons 
to believe they can take advantage of 
me. 

I have been in Washington a long 
time. I know that this is a city where 
almost everybody pushes everybody else 
to try to get an advantage. But I did 
not think it would come down to this 
sort of situation in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Now I desire to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry to the Chair: Whether 
or not the Senate will operate today 
under rule XIX, or whether it will op- 
erate from some list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). So far as the 
temporary Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate is concerned, the Senate will follow 
the rule. There is a list here at the desk 
which I have read. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would much prefer 
following the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair finish? So far as the present oc- 
cupant of the chair is concerned, the 
Senate will follow the rule. I merely 
restate that there is a list at the desk. 
I shall read the names on the list to 
give notice to those Senators that the 
present occupant of the chair under- 
stands that when the rule is invoked, it 
means it is invoked. The Senators 
whose names appear on the list are: 
KEATING, JAVITS, THURMOND, and CLARK. 

As the occupant of the Chair, I an- 
nounce that we will not follow that list; 
we will follow the rule. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam willing to follow 
any procedure which the Senate adopts. 
But I protest—I resent—being singled 
out and prevented from speaking when 
there is a list; and then, when I accord 
with the rule of the list, I find that due 
to a combination of circumstances and 
the act of some person or persons, un- 
known to me, I am still denied the right 
of recognition. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At this 
time let the Chair read the pertinent 
part of rule XIX: 

RULE XIX 
DEBATE 

1. When a Senator desires to speak, he 
shall rise and address the Presiding Officer, 
and shall not proceed until he is recognized, 
and the Presiding Officer shall recognize the 
Senator who shall first address him. 


That is the pertinent part of the rule. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. KEATING ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the minority leader; thereafter, 
I shall yield to the Senator from New 

ork. 

es DIRKSEN. Mr. President, ob- 
viously the Senator from Georgia has 
made a clear expression of the situa- 
tion; and what he has stated here today 
is in clear conformity with rule XIX of 
the Senate, namely, that the Senator who 
first addresses the Chair and first seeks 
recognition shall be recognized. No 
statement about a list appears in rule 
XIX. On the contrary, the custom of 
using a list has more or less grown up. 

I believe we dealt with that matter last 
year, in connection with the morning 
hour, when some Members had to wait 
a long time before they could obtain 
recognition during the morning hour; 
and I believe it was agreed at that time 
that during the morning hour, recogni- 
tion should alternate from one side of the 
aisle to the other. 

Iassume that the use of list has simply 
become a matter of convenience. 

I can well understand that a Senator 
who might be encumbered with an im- 
portant engagement might ask for recog- 
nition early in the day, but certainly 
that would not be in accord with the 
rule. 

Some time later in the day I should 
like to discuss this matter with the ma- 
jority leader; and we can discuss it with 
the Presiding Officer, so we do not so 
clearly get away from following the rule, 
although I realize that strict observance 
of the rule does not take into account 
all the circumstances which may develop 
from day to day. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
commend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc] for the statement he made. I 
have always said on this floor that open 
confession is good for the soul. I love 
to confess my sins in public; it makes 
me feel better. 

Now that we have gotten this far, I 
believe we should ask whoever modified 
the list either to stand in his place and 
say so—if it be a Senator—or, if it be a 
Senate employee, to fully, freely, and 
out of an open heart state that he was 
the one who wrote in the name. I would 
not like to see this matter become a sub- 
ject for investigation by the FBI or by 
Ellery Queen. [Laughter.] I think all 
of it can be disclosed by simply having 
whoever did it state openly that he in- 
serted the name; and then we shall 
know. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator, 
and I should like to have that done. 

I wish to say that it has always been 
& custom in the Senate of recognizing 
first—if several Senators are clamoring 
for recognition—the majority leader if 
he is one of those seeking recognition. 
Next, the minority leader is entitled to 
recognition. And after that, all the re- 
maining 98 Members of the Senate ought 
to stand on their feet and seek recogni- 
tion, and be recognized in the order in 
which they address the Chair. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I was an extremely 
junior victim of the same difficulty to 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia has referred. I believe he has 
performed a great service by trying to 
clarify for us this problem, which has 
arisen before. I hope something can 
be worked out in this connection, be- 
cause the present distinguished occupant 
of the chair [Mr. Stennis] may be in 
the chair only temporarily; and who can 
say that when the time for recognition 
comes, the present occupant of the chair 
will still be in the chair? 

I wish to add a word about the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc]. I would goa little further than 
the minority leader did; and I would 
say the Senator from Ohio has not 
shown any partiality. I have always 
found him to be extremely fair in pre- 
siding; and I have noticed, before, that 
he has been confronted with rather 
ticklish situations. 

I confess that if I were in the chair, 
and if a Senator came to me and asked 
me, “Will you recognize me next,” I 
might reply, “Of course,” and then I 
— find that I was confronted with a 
ist. 

Regardless of the rule, we have rather 
— operated by means of such a 
ist. 

I commend the Senator for doing 
what was obviously the right thing with 
respect to the Senator from Arizona. 

I entirely share the view of the distin- 
guished minority leader that this matter 
must be clarified. It is simply intoler- 
able that any Senator can put his name 
down or have someone else put his name 
down ahead of names already on the 
list, if a list is to be used. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Georgia for bringing up this matter, 
because it so happens that I intended 
to speak on the pending question, which 
happens to be my amendment, which 
has been pending for quite some time. 
It is still the pending question; but on 
yesterday, although the Senate pro- 
ceeded all afternoon, not one word was 
said about my amendment. 

So, although I was a very junior vic- 
tim of the situation, I felt very much 
the way the Senator from Georgia does. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is nothing 
junior in connection with recognition by 
the Chair on the basis of who first ad- 
dresses the Chair. The first Senator 
who addresses the Chair is entitled to 
recognition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Myr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield; and then I 
shall yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I share the 
view expressed by the Senator from 
Georgia. I deeply regret what occurred 
yesterday. When I learned of it, I in- 
quired of the secretary of the majority 
and the assistant secretary of the ma- 
jority, and I inquired of the attachés 
at the desk; and all of them tell me that 
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they are unaware of who inserted the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

I express the hope—previously ex- 
pressed by my friend, the minority 
leader—that whoever wrote in the name 
will so state to the Senate. 

I appreciate the fact that many Mem- 
bers of the Senate are called upon to 
preside from time to time, and I realize 
that inconveniences them. I believe we 
are going to have to face this problem 
of how the Senate is to have a Presiding 
Officer, because many of the newer Mem- 
bers of the Senate complain that too 
much of their time is taken by presiding 
over the Senate—a responsibility which 
is not theirs. 

I express my appreciation to my de- 
lightful friend, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Youne], for his willingness to help 
on many occasions and for his forth- 
right statement today. Certainly, it was 
forthright. I express equal appreciation 
to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE]. 

I hope the one who wrote in the name 
ahead of the name of the Senator from 
Georgia will admit it, and also that we 
can evolve some solution of the very un- 
satisfactory situation which now exists, 
namely, of having to call upon freshman 
Members of the Senate to spend most of 
their time in the Chair. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Georgia has yielded the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ate still proceeding in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. ELLENDER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania addressed 
the Chair first. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was 
present in the Senate while the recent 
colloquy about recognition and rules of 
the Senate took place. I do not desire 
to say anything more than to express my 
regret that the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DoucLas] was not here during 
that colloquy, and Iam sure he will make 
a statement on the matter. I also wish 
to say I was in pretty constant touch 
with him during the course of events 
yesterday. I know he thought he had 
been promised recognition before both 
the Senator from Arizona and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. Perhaps he was 
wrong in that, but he believed it, I know. 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 





HOUSING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal contains 
an unusually graphic illustration of the 
way in which this administration chooses 
to whistle in the dark on economic mat- 
ters. 

On page 3 of the Journal appears an 
item headed “Housing Starts Declined 
8 Percent During February.” 
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However, Housing Administrator Nor- 
man Mason has a ready explanation for 
all this. He is quoted as saying: 

We're seeing the results of a shortage of 
mortgage money last fall. It takes some 
time for builders to find that money is once 
more available and to translate that discov- 
ery into new building plans and operations. 


In other words there is plenty of mort- 
gage money; the tight money policy is 
not really causing any injury to the 
building industry; it is simply that build- 
ers have not found out how much money 
is available. 

Yet, the lead story on page 1 of the 
same edition of that same newspaper 
says that tight money is so severe that 
it is causing a price decline in the hous- 
ing market. While the story’s emphasis 
is on used housing, it contains this state- 
ment: 

Much of the cutback in available mortgage 
money affects new as well as older housing, 
of course. In January and February, the 
Nation’s savings and loan associations put 
10 percent less into home mortgages 
of all types than in the like 1959 period. 
Also, New York’s mutual savings banks are 
cutting their mortgage lending sharply be- 
cause many depositors withdrew their ac- 
counts to buy high-yielding Government 
bonds, lending men complain. 


I think it would be most helpful if the 
administrators of the housing program 
would do as the Wall Street Journal re- 
porters did and go out and talk to the 
homebuilders of the country, and the 
lending institutions, rather than sitting 
in their offices here in Washington and 
announcing to the press that plenty of 
money is available, but the builders just 
have not been alert enough to discover 
this alleged fact. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles from the Wall Street Journal 
appear in the ReEcorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 16, 1960] 
HovusinG Starts DECLINED 8 PERCENT DURING 

FEBRUARY-—OFFICIAL Says Drop Was 

CAUSED BY SHORTAGE OF MORTGAGE MONEY 

Last FALL—Drip Spurs DEBATE ON U.S. AID 

WASHINGTON. — Housing starts slumped 
further during February, sparking a new 
round of debate over the need for more Fed- 
eral aid to the construction industry. 

The Census Bureau reported February 
starts of new private homes slowed to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1,115,000 
units, down 8 percent from the January rate, 
which in turn was down 9 percent from the 
December rate. 

Federal Housing Administrator Norman 
Mason said he wasn't surprised by the Feb- 
ruary figures. ‘“‘We're seeing the results of 
a shortage of mortgage money last fall,” he 
declared. “It takes some time for builders 
to find that money is once more available 
and to translate that discovery into new 
building plans and operations.” 

Mr. Mason reiterated earlier predictions 
that housing starts in 1960 will amount to 
1.2 million units “or even a few more.” 
Starts last year totaled 1.3 million. 

However, congressional backers of legisla- 
tion to pump more money into the housing 
industry immediately cited the February fig- 
ures as proof that new Federal help is needed. 
Representative Rains, Democrat, of Alabama, 
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said the Census Bureau report ‘underscores 
the need for immediate mortgage credit leg- 
islation to shore up a sagging key industry.” 

Representative Rains, chairman of the 
House Banking Subcommittee on Housing, 
is the sponsor of a measure giving an ad- 
ditional $1 billion to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association for special housing 
aid. Fannie Mae would use the money to 
buy existing mortgages on low-cost homes, 
so that the sellers could finance new con- 
struction with the proceeds. Under the pro- 
posal, Fannie Mae would pay $100 for each 
$100 outstanding on the mortgages, a fea- 
ture designed to attract more mortgage sell- 
ers. The agency normally buys mortgages 
at less than face value. 

The Rains bill was approved last week by 
the full House Banking Committee. The Ala- 
bama lawmaker yesterday urged that it be 
passed “so that its stimulating influence will 
be available at least for the late spring build- 
ing season.” 

The Census Bureau report said the actual 
number of new homes started in February 
totaled 74,400 units, down slightly from the 
January total of 74,800. Starts usually in- 
crease in February, which accounts for the 
seasonally adjusted slump. 

While the rate of actual February hous- 
ing starts was down, a couple of advance 
barometers of homebuilders’ intentions were 
less gloomy. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration earlier this week reported applications 
for mortgage insurance on new homes rose 
30 percent during February, and about in 
line with seasonable trends. And the Veter- 
ans’ Administration said yesterday that Feb- 
ruary requests for appraisal of proposed new 
homes showed the greatest increase of any 
month since last June. 

A request by a homebuilder or homeowner 
for VA appraisal generally precedes an appli- 
cation for a Federal guarantee of a veteran’s 
mortgage. Like FHA insurance applications, 
the rate of incoming appraisal requests is one 
measure of the housing industry’s future 
construction plans. 

The VA said it received 12,868 requests to 
appraise proposed new homes during Febru- 
ary, up 1,702 from January. This was the 
second straight monthly increase in requests. 

The VA doesn’t attempt to adjust its fig- 
ures for seasonal trends, so officials couldn’t 
say whether the February increase was in 
line with the usual pattern for this time of 
year. In 1959, appraisal requests of 20,967 
in February were 3,036 above the month be- 
fore. 

The agency said it also received 5,031 re- 
quests during February to appraise existing 
homes, up from 4,219 in January, but below 
the 7,154 received in February last year. 
Applications for mortgage guarantees on vet- 
erans’ homes totaled 11,458, down a bit from 
January’s mark of 11,836 and well below the 
15,958 applications received the year before. 
New starts of houses under the VA mortgage 
guarantee program totaled 4,770 during Feb- 
ruary, compared with 4,132 in January and 
6,154 a year ago. 





[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 16, 1960] 


SECONDHAND HOUSES—SALES DECLINE, PRICES 
SOFTEN IN MANY AREAS; TIGHT MONEY Is 
BLAMED—SOME SELLERS MARKET HOUSES ON 
INSTALLMENT PLAN; MANY OFFER HOMES 
FOR RENT—Is EASIER MONEY ON THE WAY? 


(By Richard F. Janssen) 


Cuicaco.—Sales of secondhand homes are 
dropping in many areas of the Nation, and 
prices are weakening. 

More than two-thirds of the mortgage 
bankers, savings and loan officials, and real 
estate dealers questioned by the Wall Street 
Journal in a nationwide survey, report their 
own volume is slumping this year, or that 
used home turnover is lower in their area 
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than a year ago. Even though new home 
costs continue to climb, used home prices 
almost everywhere either have leveled off or 
turned down. 

Financing is the chief problem, housing 
men say. Many lenders simply do not have 
as much money to put into home loans as 
they had last year, and prefer to focus their 
lending on new houses. Traditionally, home 
mortgage lenders prefer new dwellings to 
older ones as security on the money they 
lend. Tight money also has pushed up in- 
terest rates, discouraging many prospective 
buyers of used as well as new homes. As a 
result, U.S. sales of used houses in January, 
the latest month for which figures are avail- 
able, lagged 10 percent behind the compara- 
ble 1959 pace, according to Real Estate Re- 
search Corp., a private information service 
based here. 


DEPRESSANT ON STARTS 


There has been an easing of short-term 
money rates in recent weeks, lighter than an- 
ticipated demand by business borrowers and 
prospects of a Federal budget surplus, mean- 
ing reduced Treasury’ borrowing, have 
prompted some predictions of a further eas- 
ing in the money supply. But mortgage 
lenders and real estate dealers say that this 
has not been reflected in any increased avail- 
ability of mortgage money for used homes. 
If the tight money trend continues, it could 
further depress housing starts in 1960 because 
many prospective buyers of new homes first 
must sell their old residences. Starts al- 
ready are down from a year ago, with tight 
money again blamed. 

Last month housing starts fell to @ sea- 
sonally adjusted rate of 1,115,000 units, down 
8 percent from January and off from a rate 
of 1,403,000 for February 1959. 

In any event, the weaker market for older 
houses already is having some definite conse- 
quences. Many buyers of older homes are 
assuming existing mortgages, often at inter- 
est costs well below current rates; in cases 
where any sizable amount of the original 
mortgage has been repaid, this sometimes 
means the buyer must obtain a secondary 
mortgage as well. Contract sales, little used 
in the past, are growing more common. 
Under these, the seller is paid over a period 
of years and the buyer does not actually 
own the house until the final payment. 
Furthermore, more older houses are being 
placed in the rental field by owners who are 
unable to obtain what they deem satisfactory 
prices for them. 

Industrial areas are hardest hit by the 
slump in secondhand home sales, perhaps 
because the tight-money problem in such 
areas still is compounded by effects of last 
year’s steel strike. The strike idled not only 
steelworkers but also many workers in steel- 
using industries. Many of these workers still 
have not rebuilt their savings to prestrike 
levels, and thus are not likely to be in the 
market for houses. “So far this year we've 
sold 50 percent fewer existing houses than 
we did a year ago,” says Robert A. Taggart, 
president of Hannan Real Estate Exchange, 
Inc., of Detroit. But he insists quickly that 
the Motor City is “no worse off than any 
other industrial area.” In 1 recent week, 
49 Pittsburgh real estate offices checked by 4 
mortgage firm could muster a combined total 
of only 8 sales; they aggregated about 30 in 
the like period a year before. 

In Seattle, used home sales dragged about 
50 percent below the pace of a year earlier in 
November, December, and January, says Clar- 
ence A. Hardesty, president of Carroll Mort- 
gage Co. The pace last month didn’t lag as 
badly, he adds. 

“The number of our loan applications 
since the first of the year is off 25 percent 
from 1959,”’ reports Roland H. Tornblom, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the City National 
Bank in Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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QUICK PROFITS ARE OUT 


“Sales are definitely slower here,” says 
Philip C. Jackson, Jr., of Jackson Securities 
& Investment Co., Birmingham, Ala. “The 
big problem is that people are not able to 
make a quick profit like they used to—if 
you've only lived in a house 2 or 3 years, you 
have to take a loss to sell now.” W. G. 
Hodupp, president of Toledo Home Mort- 
gages, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, agrees: “It’s def- 
jnitely a buyers’ market.” Sales by Home 
Mortgage’s real estate department so far this 
year are running 50 percent below a year ago. 

Prices have suffered along with sales in a 
number of areas. Detroit’s Mr. Taggart esti- 
mates used home prices in this city average 
10 percent below a year ago. The same is 
true in Wilmington, Del., says a mortgage 
banker there. A New Haven, Conn., real 
estate man reports that an attractive Cape 
Cod style home sold there recently for $18,000 
after being on the market for 4 months. 
Only last summer an identical model sold 
quickly for $21,500, he adds. 

In numerous other areas, prices simply 
have failed to continue their traditional 
gains. “Even though prices of new houses 
on Long Island are still going up, the prices 
of older homes have leveled off since around 
the middle of last year,” says Philip L. 
Greenawalt, executive vice president of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank in New York. Ex- 
isting homes previously had been appre- 
ciating in value about 2 percent each year, 
he says. 

Home owners frequently must keep their 
house on the market for a longer time be- 
fore they can sell at a price they will accept. 
“A year or two ago, you could sell a second- 
hand house in 60 days, but now it takes 90 
days, 120 days, or even 6 months,” says Billy 
B. Williams, vice president of Ryan Mortgage 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

A big factor in the slower sales and softer 
prices is a sharply curtailed flow of funds 
coming to many lending agencies. ‘The 
insurance companies are giving us only half 
as much money to put into mortgages as they 
did last year,’’ says Lloyd M. Bell, vice presi- 
dent of Rapides Bank & Trust Co., Alex- 
andria, La. Many commercial banks, and 
most mortgage bankers, don’t use their own 
funds but merely act as outlets for mort- 
gage funds coming from insurance com- 
panies and other big investors. 

“A year ago our investors would make 
loans on existing houses, but now they won’t 
even talk to us about it,” frets a Michigan 
mortgage banker. Adds Frank S. Hight, 
partner in the mortgage banking firm of 
Bogley, Harting & Hight, Inc., of Chevy 
Chase, Md.: “So far this year our insurance 
firms and New York savings banks have al- 
lowed us only 50 percent as much money as 
a year ago.” 


MANY SAVERS WITHDRAW FUNDS 


Much of the cutback in available mortgage 
Money affects new as well as older housing, 
of course. In January and February, the 
Nation’s savings and loan associations put 
10 percent less into home mortgages of all 
types than in the like 1959 period. Also, 
New York’s mutual savings banks are cut- 
ting their mortgage lending sharply because 
many depositors withdrew their accounts to 
buy high-yielding Government bonds, lend- 
ing men complain. 

The cost of loans, rather than their scarc- 
ity, draws fire from some lenders. “It’s a 
shortage of home buyers, rather than of 
money,” asserts a midwestern mortgage 
Manager. While varying according to re- 
gion as well as the circumstances of the 
buyer and nature of the property, mortgage 
interest rates generally have advanced half 
& point in the past year to around 6 percent 
or a fraction higher. “I have friends at a 
number of mortgage firms, but the best I 
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can do is a 614-percent rate,” complains a 
young Chicago attorney. “So instead of 
buying a house, I guess I’ll get some new 
carpeting for the apartment.” 

The higher rates stifle many sales by mak- 
ing monthly mortgage payments steeper, 
lenders say. Borrowers frequently are dis- 
qualified by a general lending rule requiring 
perhaps an extra $25 monthly income to 
meet a $5 increase in the monthly payment. 
A home buyer might be able to swing only a 
$14,000 loan today, while a year ago the same 
salary would have qualified him for a $15,000 
mortgage. “Difficulty in qualifying people 
for loans is the biggest thing holding down 
sales,” says H. Duff Vilm, owner of the In- 
dianapolis mortgage firm bearing his name. 


DISCOUNTS ARE TROUBLESOME 


At least equally troublesome is the prob- 
lem of discounts on loans backed by the 
Federal Housing Administration or the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. With interest ceil- 
ings fixed by law and now below the free 
market level, lenders demand a discount. A 
5 percent discount means that on a $10,000 
loan the borrower actually receives only 
$9,500, although he must pay back principal 
and interest as if he had received the full 
amount. Older homes fare the poorest un- 
der discounting. One southern lender now 
discounts FHA loans on older houses by up 
to 8 percent against 5 percent a year ago. 
His discount on new or nearly new homes is 
3 percent, up from 2 percent a year ago. 

Discounts discourage many homeowners 
from selling, since by law the seller must ab- 
sorb the discount on Government-insured 
mortgages. When the seller receives his 
payment from the buyer, it comes less the 
amount of the discount. Like new home 
builders, many homeowners try to jack up 
the price of their dwelling to offset the dis- 
count. But one hapless householder duti- 
fully absorbed the discount when he sold 
and unwittingly absorbed it when he bought, 
too, by paying an inflated price for his new 
home, a lender relates. 

Compounding the problem, at least from 
the standpoint of would-be buyers and sell- 
ers, are new restrictions clamped down by 
lenders. One bank today won’t lend on a 
house of less than 1,200 square feet of floor 
space; a year ago it would accept 1,000 square 
feet. Other lenders no longer take the wife’s 
income into consideration in qualifying a 
borrower. Another lender won’t make a loan 
if the monthly payments would exceed 20 
percent of the borrower’s income; a year ago, 
25 percent was the cutoff point. Some lend- 
ers now demand that loans on older homes 
be repaid in 15 years instead of 25 years, 
boosting monthly payments and thus dis- 
qualifying many prospective buyers. 


PREPAYMENT PENALTIES 


“We’re much tougher on credit on older 
houses than we were a year ago,” says R. S. 
Hodge, chairman of City-Wide Mortgage 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo. Also, to avoid a lot 
of refinancing if and when interest rates 
descend again, Mr. Hodge, like some other 
lenders, has stiffened prepayment penalties. 
Mortgages he writes now cannot be prepaid 
for 10 years, and then only with a penalty 
of up to 2 percent. A year ago, the maxi- 
mum period was only 5 years, with no 
penalty. 

All these financial roadblocks between 
buyer and seller have caused a tendency 
toward what some lenders decry as “make- 
shift financing.” One device being used 
more is the contract sale. Under this ar- 
rangement, title ownership remains with the 
original owner and the buyer doesn’t actu- 
ally own the house until all his payments 
are made. Disadvantages: The _ seller 
doesn’t get all his equity right away and 
the buyer risks losing everything if he is 
unable to meet his monthly payments. 
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Older homes are most subject to this type 
of sale, says Francis Scott Keye, owner of 
the Jackson-Keye agency in Rockford, Ill. 
“About 25 percent of the houses between 
30 and 50 years old are sold on contract in 
our area, up from 15 percent about 18 
months ago,” he says. He explains the in- 
surance firm routing mortgage funds 
through his agency demands a 50-percent 
downpayment on homes of that age. ‘So 
the buyer prefers to put down 15 percent 
and buy on contract,” he says. 

To avoid costly discounts and interest 
rates encountered in obtaining a new loan, 
more buyers of older dwellings are taking 
over existing FHA and GI loans. Todo this, 
they often have to take out a second mort- 
gage, frequently from the owner himself. 
This practice of assuming the old loan, 
which may bear a 414-percent interest-rate, 
is now so prevalent that it has played a 
major role in cutting his volume of new 
FHA loans by 50 percent from the pace of 
a year earlier, reports William E. Terry, pres- 
ident of William E. Terry & Co., Inc., mort- 
gage bankers in Little Rock, Ark. In easier 
times lenders say, they would be willing to 
increase the principal of the old loan at the 
old interest rate. 





DISARMAMENT TALKS AT GENEVA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, turning 
to one final matter, and I shall be brief, 
we all noted with interest yesterday that 
in Geneva the disarmament conference 
began. As is its usual custom, that great 
journal, the New York Times, has print- 
ed the texts of the messages and ad- 
dresses read at the opening of the 
Geneva disarmament talks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the texts 
of these messages and addresses as they 
appear in the New York Times on March 
16, 1960, may be printed at this point 
in my comments. 

There being no objection, the messages 
and addresses were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

MESSAGE BY MR. KHRUSHCHEV, OF RUSSIA 

[Official translation] 

On behalf of the Soviet Government and 
on my own behalf, I extend greetings to the 
participants of the 10-nation Committee on 
Disarmament which begins its work in 
Geneva. 

The 10-nation Committee is entrusted with 
the most important and responsible task— 
to work out within the briefest possible 
period practical ways of carrying out gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, thus put- 
ting into effect the recommendation of the 
14th session of the General Assembly which 
was unanimously approved by all members 
of the United Nations. In our days, when 
weapons of terrible destructive force—atomic 
and hydrogen bombs and intercontinental 
missiles—have been created, the question of 
disarmament has become the major and the 
most urgent problem of the present time, 

The Soviet Union is making every effort 
to break the deadlock in the disarmament 
problem, Last September, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment submitted for the consideration of 
the United Nations the proposals on general 
and complete disarmament which were trans- 
mitted for a detailed consideration to the 
10-nation Committee. 


BEST WAY TO END WARS 


It is precisely general and complete dis- 
armament that is the most secure and re- 
liable means of eliminating wars forever from 
the life of human society, The Soviet Union 
is fully resolved to carry out general and 
complete disarmament. It has demonstrated 
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its desire to back by concrete deeds this de- 
termination by the recent decision to further 
reduce its armed forces by 1,200,000 men, 
which, in our view, must facilitate the cre- 
ation of favorable conditions for the negotia- 
tions on general and complete disarmament 
for which you have gathered now in Geneva. 

The Soviet Government gave instructions 
to its representative on the 10-nation Com- 
mittee to contribute in every possible way to 
the fruitful work of the Committee, and to 
strive for the earliest working out of a treaty 
on general and complete disarmament. 

On behalf of the Soviet Government, I 
would like to express the hope that other 
participants of the 10-nation Committee will 
also make their contribution to the prac- 
tical solution of the problem of general and 
complete disarmament. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is ready on its part to give attentive 
consideration to all proposals aimed at the 
achievement of this goal. 

I am sending to the participants of the 
Committee our wishes for successful and 
fruitful work for the benefit of the peoples. 
I am deeply convinced that the day is not 
far off when the age-long dream of humanity 
will come true and the world will live with- 
out arms and wars. 

MESSAGE BY Mr. Dac HAMMARSKJOLD, U.N. 
SECRETARY GENERAL 


This is the first occasion since the discus- 
sions in the subcommittee of the Disarma- 
ment Commission in London in 1957 that 
negotiations on general disarmament are be- 
ing resumed by the powers having special 
responsibility in this field. This time the 
consideration of the question is being un- 
dertaken on the basis of an agreement by 
the Foreign Ministers of France, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United States 
to establish the new 10-nation Disarmament 
Committee and to report the results of its 
work to the Disarmament Commission of 
the United Nations. 

In creating this new forum as “a useful 
means of exploring through mutual consul- 
tations avenues of possible progress,” the 
four powers explicitly recognized the “ulti- 
mate responsibility for disarmament meas- 
ures rests with the United Nations” and ex- 
pressed the hope that “the results achieved 
in these deliberations would provide a useful 
basis for consideration of disarmament in 
the United Nations.” The Disarmament 
Commission and the General Assembly have 
welcomed this new approach to the problem. 
Your deliberations, therefore, take place with 
the full endorsement and support of the 
United Nations. 

It is unnecessary to stress here the se- 
riousness and importance of your work. The 
Charter of the United Nations has made the 
establishment of a system for the regulation 
of armaments one of the prime tasks of the 
international community, and the General 
Assembly of the United Nations has repeat- 
edly emphasized the need for controlled dis- 
armament, the urgency of which is under- 
lined by each new technological advance in 
the field of armaments. Members of the 
United Nations have expressed their deep 
and growing concern with the military, po- 
litical, and economic implications of what is 
so commonly described as the armaments 
race. It may be taken for granted that all 
the members of this committee are fully 
cognizant of the vital interests of all na- 
tions and all peoples in the achievement of 
universal controlled disarmament. 

You convene at a time when an acute con- 
cern about mankind’s prospects has led to 
unusually intensive international political 
activity. This, in itself, could be a good 
augury for your deliberations, for may it not 
be that this intensified activity, especially at 
the highest levels, does in fact reflect at least 
a first step toward that mutual trust which 
would seem to be indispensable to the reali- 
zation of this committee's goals. You know, 
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of course, that the hopes of the world are 
solidly with you, at the same time as you are 
more fully aware of the formidable complex- 
ities of the task confronting you than prob- 
ably anybody else. 

I assure you that everything possible will 
be done to facilitate the smooth functioning 
of your work and to provide you with what- 
ever may be required in the way of services 
and facilities. I have appointed as my per- 
sonal representative to your committee, Dr. 
Dragoslav Protitch, and as deputy personal 
representative, Mr. William Epstein. 

I offer my sincere good wishes and earnest 
hopes for success in your endeavors. 





MESSAGE BY MR. FREDERICK M. EATON, OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


I wish to express my thanks, and that of 
my Government, for the hospitality which is 
being afforded to us by the Federal Govern- 
ment of Switzerland, by this city, and by 
the republic and canton of Geneva. We 
are most grateful to the Secretary General 
for the facilities made available by the 
United Nations. It is appropriate that this 
conference should convene in a country 
which for so long has been at peace with the 
world, whose people enjoy those freedoms 
which we hold sacred. 

We share a heavy burden. We must—in 
the words of the foreign ministers of Sep- 
tember last—explore, through mutual con- 
sultation, avenues of possible progress for 
agreements and recommendations on the 
limitation and reduction of all types of 
armaments and armed forces under effective 
international control. 

We must patiently address ourselves to the 
task of designing a workable plan of gen- 
eral disarmament, in a world in which man 
can live at peace with himself, where free- 
doms will flourish, secure from the fear of 
invasion by forces of oppression. A world 
of peace under law—this is the goal; dis- 
armament—a means of achieving it. 

There is, throughout the world, an all- 
pervasive yearning for security and peace. 
But peace—merely the absence of armed con- 
flict—is not in itself sufficient. My country 
could have enjoyed such a peace during the 
last two wars. It chose, rather, to fight to 
preserve our freedoms. 

These past wars and fear of nuclear war 
tend to distort our values. We must be ever- 
mindful that a disarmed world is not neces- 
sarily a secure world; a world in which man’s 
way of life shall be of his own choosing, 
where thought and action and expression 
shall be determined by each individual, lim- 
ited only by those minimum restraints neces- 
sary for the preservation of those freedoms; 
a world in which the right of privacy is re- 
spected, in which the individual can pursue 
his own life unhampered by the interven- 
tion of the state, a world which venerates 
the dignity of man. 

We must design a plan broad and promis- 
ing in scope, and yet realistic in conception, 
@ plan which moves by measured safe- 
guarded steps toward an attainable goal, not 
one which raises false hopes of a sudden and 
easy solution to one of mankind's oldest 
problems—the problem of abolishing war 
among nations, but a plan which will bring 
to a halt this frightening race to create even 
more massive means of destruction. 

Existing forces and armaments must be 
gradually but surely reduced, under proper 
safeguards, until no nation shall possess the 
power to destroy its neighbors. 

Although we have a great distance to 
travel, the initial steps must not be overly 
ambitious. For, until there is some greater 
degree of confidence and experience with 
arms control, only carefully measured first 
steps are feasible. From these can come 
some reduction in the tensions for which 
the world so anxiously waits. 

Effective verification will be required. 
This is a dificult probicem, more dificult 
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for some than others. It has been saiq 
that there must be no inspection without 
commensurate disarmament. Conversely, 
the security of the world requires that there 
be no disarmament without commensurate 
inspection. We must patiently find our 
way through this difficulty. 

Our speed will be determined by the will. 
ingness of States to permit verification of 
fulfillment of their commitments. 

We would only deceive ourselves and those 
millions who are hungering for peace, for 
relief from the horrors of a possible war, if 
Wwe were to place our names on some grand, 
but hollow, design, some ambitious but un- 
enforceable scheme, some _ unrealistically 
timed program of disarmament. 


INITIAL STEPS NEEDED 


Our most urgent task is, therefore, to sort 
out, to define, and to agree on those initial 
steps which will bring increased security to 
each nation, steps which will provide the 
experience and evidence of performance that 
are essential to the more far-reaching meas. 
ures to come. 

We must determine those arrangements 
by which military forces can be limited and 
reduced. 

We must arrange for reduction of arma- 
ments as forces are reduced. 

We must find means to halt the uninhib- 
ited growth of nuclear stockpiles. 

We must take immediate action to prevent 
the extension of the arms race into outer 
space. 

We must develop arrangements to afford 
greater protection to all states against sur- 
price attack and to lessen the danger of 
war by accident or miscalculation. 

We must agree on measures which will 
reduce the threat of missile attack. 

We must establish an international dis- 
armament organization to supervise and vere 
ify the performance of these arrangements. 

When these first steps have been agreed, 
we should then proceed to design those 
final measures necessary to attain the ulti- 
mate goal. National armaments and forces 
should be radically reduced. The produc- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction should 
be prohibited, and, so far as _ scientific 
knowledge makes verification feasible, we 
should move toward their final elimination. 
Offensive military missiles should be brought 
under control to the end of their elimina- 
tion from national arsenals. 

As arms are reduced, international ar- 
rangements must be strengthened for set- 
tling difficulties among nations in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. Certain universally accepted rules 
of law must be established, backed by & 
universally recognized international court. 
For, although in the time of those now alive 
general disarmament may be achieved, dif- 
ferences among nations will remain. 

The call to arms has been the historic 
means of settling such differences. 

There must therefore come into being, a8 
national armaments diminish, an interna- 
tional force within the framework of the 
United Nations to preserve the peace. A 
force to insure that seeds of conflict not 
mature to the point where small nations less 
endowed with the elements of national 
power, or even large nations, would be 
threatened by a more powerful and more 
highly organized state. 

The establishment of such a force will be 
fraught with great difficulties, but how 
much more difficult and unhappy the alter- 
native, the continuing, mounting diversion 
of the efforts, energies and lives of men to 
the production of the means of their own 
self-destruction. 

U.N. CHARTER IS CITED 

These problems affect not only the 10 
nations assembled here in Geneva, but all 
of the United Nations. Happily the world 
is not without a foundation on which to 
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puild such indispensable machinery. The 
United Nations Charter contains this man- 
e: 

A maintain international peace and se- 
curity and to that end to take effective col- 
lective measures for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to the peace * * * and to 
pring about * * * adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes or situations which 
lead to a breach of the peace.” 

For the past 14 years, the United Nations 
nas been gathering valuable experience in 
these fields. 

This disarmament committee, comprised 
of only 10 of the members of the United 
Nations, cannot finally decide upon matters 
relating to the improvement of the interna- 
tional peace-keeping machinery of the world 
community as a whole. It is, however, our 
task to help identify the kind of interna- 
tional machinery necessary for the settle- 
ment of disputes and for the safeguarding of 
the peace in a disarmed world. 

With the reduction of expenditures for 
armament, ever greater means can be de- 
voted to human welfare and to the further 
development of those new and growing na- 
tions of the world which are so in need of 
assistance. 

While we are engaged here, and until, 
hopefully, the agreements which we shall set 
down are implemented, my country will con- 
tinue to maintain the strength necessary 
to assure its security and to meet its com- 
mitments to the world. Past experience has 
taught us the tragic lesson that to relax pre- 
maturely, to permit an imbalance of mili- 
tary power, is not conducive to disarmament 
and to the just and secure peace which we 
seek. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
our most precious possession. We shall not 
let our liberties erode, nor shall we bargain 
them away. We shall proceed carefully, 
lest in the course of our quest, we lose those 
freedoms which we cherish more deeply than 
our lives. 

The United States is conscious of its re- 
sponsibility to the peoples of the world who 
share the common hope that in our day 
the course of events can be turned in the 
direction of peace. Those assembled here 
have the opportunity to contribute to the 
fulfillment of this hope. If each is faith- 
ful to this task, measures of far-reaching 
consequences can be taken toward attaining 
the goal of a secure, free and peaceful world 
in which there shall be general disarma- 
ment under effective international control. 





MESSAGE BY MR. VALERIAN A. ZORIN, OF THE 
Soviet UNION 


(Official translation) 


Please permit me on behalf of the Soviet 
delegation first of all to express our grati- 
tude to the Swiss Government and to the 
authorities of the Canton and the city of 
Geneva who made it possible for us to hold 
Meetings of the committee in Geneva. 

The Soviet delegation extends sincere 
greetings to the representatives of all coun- 
tries gathered at this conference of the 10- 
nation Committee on Disarmament. 

We note with satisfaction also the presence 
at the opening meeting of our committee 
of Mr. Padilla Nervo, the Chairman of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission, 
Whose statement shows that a great im- 
portance is attached to our work by that 
commission. 

Our committee is faced with a task of tre- 
mendous historical importance—to work out 
an agreement on the implementation of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament under inter- 
national control. This task follows from the 
Tesolution unanimously adopted by the 14th 
Session of the General Assembly, which rec- 
ognized that the question of general and 
complete disarmament “is the most impor- 
tant one facing the world today” and which 
called upoa the governments of all countries 
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to make every effort for the earliest achieve- 
ment of a “constructive solution of this 
problem.” 


RADICAL SOLUTION URGED 


Only such a radical solution of the dis- 
armament problem can deliver nations from 
the threat of nuclear-rocket war with its un- 
precedented grim consequences for mankind, 
create firm guarantees for the security of all 
states, big and small. Under the conditions 
of general disarmament, development of 
peaceful relations between states will be 
insured fully and for all time and any pos- 
sibility of some states resorting to force 
against other states will be ruled out. 

General and complete disarmament cor- 
responds to the interests of all states, it 
places all states into equal position. It will 
make it possible to overcome also those diffi- 
culties in solving the question of control 
which invariably appeared when attempts 
were made to partially solve the disarma- 
ment problem. General and complete dis- 
armament will provide a possibility to switch 
huge material and human resources from 
producing weapons of death and destruction 
to satisfying peaceful requirements of peo- 
ple. It will make it possible to render assist- 
ance to less developed countries on such a 
scale that will insure an early liquidation of 
their age-old economic backwardness. 

These considerations have been put in the 
basis of the proposal on general and com- 
plete disarmament, now known to the entire 
world, by three stages within 4 years which 
was submitted on September 18, 1959, on be- 
half of the Soviet Union by the chairman of 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers N. S. 
Khrushchev at the 14th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

The Soviet Government and the entire So- 
viet people are firmly convinced of the neces- 
sity and feasibility of this program of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. The idea 
of general and complete disarmament is find- 
ing an ever-growing support in the whole 
world. As it has been recently stated in the 
declaration of member states of the Warsaw 
Treaty, the proposal on disarmament put 
forth by the Soviet Government expresses 
the common stand of all socialist countries. 

NATIONS’ SUPPORT 


The Governments of India, Indonesia, 
Burma, and Afghanistan came out with a 
high appreciation and support of the Soviet 
proposals on general and complete disarma- 
ment. This is testified to by joint state- 
ments of these countries and of the Soviet 
Union made public in connection with the 
recent visit of the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to these countries. General and com- 
plete disarmament is supported by the over- 
whelming majority of the population of all 
continents of the globe, of all states. 

The Soviet Government is doing its ut- 
most on its part so that the program of 
general and complete disarmament be put 
into practice within the briefest period. Re- 
ducing its army by 1,200,000 men unilat- 
erally, without waiting for an international 
agreement on general and complete disarma- 
ment, the Soviet Union is making every 
effort in order to facilitate and to bring 
closer the attainment of such an agreement. 

We are certainly aware of the fact that 
difficulties also may arise on the way to the 
solution of the disarmament problem. There 
still exists forces in the world which offer 
stubborn resistance to the genuine disarma- 
ment. Without venturing to openly come 
out now against general and complete dis- 
armament, they are trying to sidestep the 
practical solution of this problem. Instead 
of agreeing on concrete measures on the 
implementation of general and complete dis- 
armament within an established time limit 
they, for instance, are putting forward the 
task of a prolonged study of various tech- 
nical problems and forms of control over 
armaments, as well as of measures of the 
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so-called insuring of the security of states, 
leaving the practical solution of the ques- 
tion of general disarmament for an indefi- 
nitely far-off future. 

These circles are not only trying to pre- 
vent the implementation of general and 
complete disarmament but are taking steps 
for further intensification of the arms race. 
Is it not testified to by such steps as prepa- 
ration for the establishment of a joint nu- 
clear force of the NATO military bloc, 
arrangements for the deployment of the 
F.R.G. [Federal Republic of Germany] mili- 
tary bases on the territory of Spain and of 
a number of other states, and a persistent 
desire to evade complete cessation of all 
nuclear weapons tests despite the general 
demand by the peoples of all countries to 
stop such tests for all time? 

What will be the trend of future develop- 
ments of events? Will the world be a wit- 
ness to the continuation of an unbridled race 
of nuclear-rocket armaments and the fur- 
ther growing of the threat of war with the 
use of the weapons of mass destruction, or 
will an agreement on general and complete 
disarmament, that is an agreement on com- 
plete destruction of all instruments and 
means of war, be worked out and concluded? 


SOVIET PROPOSAL BACKED 


The Soviet delegation believes that in the 
interests of securing a stable peace and 
peaceful coexistence of states the 10-nation 
committee should promptly proceed to the 
practical realization of the decision of Gen- 
eral Assembly which approved the idea of 
general and complete disarmament and 
transmitted the Soviet proposal on this ques- 
tion to the committee for a detailed consid- 
eration. In the course of this consideration 
a treaty on general and complete disarma- 
ment should be, in our view, worked out and, 
first of all, an understanding should be 
reached on basic provisions of this treaty. 

In this light the Soviet delegation will de- 
termine its attitude toward all proposals on 
the disarmament questions which may be 
submitted for the consideration of the com- 
mittee by other delegations. 

As to the proposal which, as already an- 
nounced, our Western partners intend to put 
forward and which certain delegates have 
referred to today, our first impression is 
that these proposals are measures for the 
carrying out of general and complete dis- 
armament, and the approach itself to this 
problem puts in question its practical so- 
lution. 

COOPERATION EXPECTED 

We count on a businesslike cooperation 
of all delegations in the constructive solu- 
tion of the task of working out an agree- 
ment on general and complete disarmament 
of states facing us. The Soviet delegation, 
on its part, is ready to consider all additions 
and amendments to the Soviet program of 
general and complete disarmament as well as 
other possible proposals which will be aimed 
at practical solution of this lofty and noble 
task. 

As said in today’s message of greetings by 
N. S. Khrushchev, the Soviet Government 
gave instructions to the Soviet delegation 
“to contribute in every possible way to the 
fruitful work of the committee, and to strive 
for the earliest working out of a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament.” The 
Soviet delegation will strictly adhere to these 
instructions. 

The peoples await from the work of our 
committee a practical solution of the ques- 
tions of general and complete disarmament. 
This places a great responsibility upon us 
and we must make every effort to justify 
the hopes of the peoples. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the strong statement made by our 
representative at Geneva, Mr. Eaton, in 
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which he made abundantly clear the four 
points of policy of the United States of 
America in connection with disarma- 
ment, with which I find myself in com- 
plete accord. 

First, that we are in favor of the rule of 
law, and for a world of peace under 
world law; and that we are for a 
strengthened World Court. 

Second, that we are in favor of an in- 
ternational disarmament organization 
supervising and verifying any disarma- 
ment agreement entered into. 

Third, that we favor, through the 
United Nations, an international force to 
police world law to assure us that world 
law will be enforced. 

Fourth, that we are in favor of using 
some of the savings from disarmament 
to help the plight of underdeveloped 
nations. 

I am also in accord with Mr. Eaton in 
his strong statement that we must keep 
our defenses up and keep them strong 
until a workable disarmament agreement 
becomes effective, and further that we 
must insist on inspection and control in 
any disarmament agreement entered 
into. 

I notice there seems to be a difference 
in procedure as between the Soviet Union 
and ourselves with respect to how we 
shall reach a disarmament agreement. 
Russia wants to start from the top down 
and have disarmament agreed to as a 
matter of principle, and then to work 
out the implementation of details. We 
want things started from the bottom up, 
with small steps which will eventually 
lead toward complete disarmament. 
Those are differences in procedure, and 
not in substance. I am hopeful, there- 
fore, as to what may come out of Geneva. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair desires to make a statement. 

May we have quiet at the desk. 

The Senator now acting as Presiding 
Officer, speaking as a Member of the 
Senate, wishes to state, first, that the 
Chair is not trying to assess blame with 
reference to the matter concerning the 
experience of the Senator from Georgia 
yesterday, because the Senator from 
Mississippi is not cognizant of all the 
facts. At the same time, the Senator 
from Mississippi wishes to commend the 
Senator from Georgia for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate; 
for relating his experience, giving his 
understanding of the rule, and asking 
for a ruling from the Chair as to what 
procedure was going to be followed to- 
day, and the Chair assumes every day. 

The Chair wishes to make this com- 
ment: The situation was so very bad 
with reference to order, or the lack of 
order, in the Senate, and the problem 
relating to a Presiding Officer, that ap- 
proximately a year ago the Senator from 
Mississippi proposed that something 
must be done about it. The Senator 
from Mississippi made clear, as is done 
now, that the office of the Vice President 
has certainly outgrown any concept that 
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the Vice President should remain in the 
Senate all the time to preside; and cer- 
tainly work of the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, precludes any 
concept that he should always be in 
the Chamber to preside. Therefore, the 
Senate is left to shift and chance as to 
@ Presiding Officer. 

Due to the pressure of work it has 
fallen to the lot of the newer Members 
of the Senate, without experience, to 
“put in time,” so to speak, in the Chair. 
As a whole, the newer Members of the 
Senate have certainly done well, but it is 
not fair to call on them to preside. 

The Senator from Mississippi pro- 
posed, at the previous time, to get some- 
thing definite before the Senate, that 
the Senate employ an assistant Presid- 
ing Officer, a Senator versed in parlia- 
mentary law and in the Rules of the 
Senate. As an alternative, the Senator 
from Mississippi suggested informally 
that some Senators of experience should 
be selected—perhaps 6 or 8—who should 
be asked to divide the time among them- 
selves. 

The Senator from Mississippi reiter- 
ates those remarks today. The tone of 
the Senate debate and the behavior in 
the Senate can seldom rise above the 
level and the tone set by the Presiding 
Officer. That is stated after years of re- 
sponsibility while presiding in court. 

For an illustration, the Senator from 
Mississippi noticed the other day, when 
the vote came on the cloture motion, that 
there were approximately 165 people on 
the floor of the Senate who were not 
Members of the Senate. That is an 
amazing situation, where the 100 Mem- 
bers of the Senate have sat and let a 
situation such as that grow up without 
doing anything about it. 

The general deterioration on the floor 
of the Senate, if that term can be used, 
is not the blame of any one person, but 
we have a collective responsibility. We 
certainly must do something about it if 
we expect to retain the respect of the 
American people. 

It should also be said that the matter 
of having a list of speaker's is not the 
fault of the majority leader or of the 
minority leader or of anyone else. That 
practice grows up, in a way. It is con- 
venient, also. However, there is nothing 
which can happen along that line which 
can change the rules of the Senate or 
preciude a Member from getting recogni- 
tion. It makes no difference whether the 
Member has been in the Senate a great 
number of years, as has the Senator from 
Georgia, or whether he came to the Sen- 
ate yesterday; each Member is a Senator 
of the United States. A new Member 
ought not to try to run the Senate alone, 
but he ought to assert his rights and to 
represent his State. A very wise man in 
the Senate told me that when I first came 
to the Senate. He is still a Member of 
the Senate. He is the Senator from 
Georgia, who has spoken. 

The Senator told me, “You are the 
newest Member of the Senate, but you 
are a full-fledged Member.” Former 
Senator Barkley was then the leader. 
The Senator said, “Now, Senator Bark- 
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ley is floor leader, but still he is only a 
Member of the Senate. You have rights 
and responsibilities in the Senate com- 
parable to those of any other Member.” 

That was a very fine lesson. The 
Chair is not aware as to whether the 
newcomers to the Senate are now told 
such things, or whether that is empha- 
sized, but the Chair thinks it ought to be. 

The Chair will close by saying that 
the Chair is certainly not trying to assess 
anything in regard to who, if anyone, 
is to blame about the situation yester- 
day, because the Chair does not know the 
facts. However, the Chair feels very 
strongly that the Senate has to dis- 
cipline itself. It must do so. Other- 
wise, we shall continue to detract greatly 
from the term we apply to the Senate, 
“the greatest deliberative body in the 
world.” ‘The Chair does not know 
whether too many others apply that 
term to the Senate or not any more. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
as a matter of personal privilege. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Illinois has been 
seeking recognition. The Chair recog- 
nizes the senior Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
not able to be on the floor when the 
senior Senator from Georgia made his 
remarks a few minutes ago. Though I 
have sent for the text of his statement, 
apparently it has not yet been tran- 
scribed, and I must speak, therefore, with 
only a general impression as to what the 
Senator said. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Georgia raised certain questions as to 
the legitimacy of my being recognized 
yesterday afternoon. The account re- 
garding that time is contained on page 
5578 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I 
made a full and truthful statement of 
the circumstances attending my request 
for recognition. I shall repeat them now. 

Due to the kindness of the Senator 
from Georgia, I have in my possession 
now the much disputed sheet of paper 
which I should like to have photostated 
and made a matter of public record. 

The circumstances are these: Desiring 
to have the discussion in the Senate crys- 
tallized on the measure before us, the so- 
called civil rights measure, at about 
12:20 p.m. I approached the then Presid- 
ing Officer, the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] and asked that I be 
recognized at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour. I did not see any sheet of 
paper at that time on the desk of the 
Presiding Officer. 

The junior Senator from Wyoming, 
then acting as Presiding Officer, said that 
at the conclusion of the morning hour he 
would not be in the chair, but that the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younel 
would be in the chair. 

I found the junior Senator from Ohio 
approximately 5 or 10 minutes later, and 
somewhere between 12:25 and 12:301 ap- 
proached the junior Senator from Ohio 
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and asked him if he was to be in the chair 
at the conclusion of the morning hour, 
and I asked that I might be recognized 
at that time. 

The junior Senator from Ohio as- 
sented, and said he would recognize me. 
When he assumed the chair, shortly be- 
fore the termination of the morning 
hour, I went to him and reminded him 
of our conversation. At that time I saw 
this sheet of paper, which was then on 
his desk. I then added my name, in my 
own handwriting, on the lower right- 
hand side of the sheet, as follows: 

I spoke to Senator Younc asking recogni- 
tion at about 12:30. 


(Signed) P.H.DovGtas. 


It is news to me that any other in- 
sertions of my name had been added to 
this sheet. I find that my name appears 
four times on the sheet, in addition to 
my signature; but I certainly did not 
write any of those names, and any hand- 
writing expert can tell that I did not, 
because the other versions of my name 
are legible, whereas my own handwrit- 
ing is extremely illegible. It can be 
seen that the one on the lower right, 
and not the others, is the real McCoy. 

Members of the Senate will remember 
that at the conclusion of the morning 
hour both the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] and I sought recog- 
nition from the Chair. The ReEcorp will 
show that I was recognized by the Chair. 
This is shown on page 5570 of the REc- 
orp. The Presiding Officer stated, as 
shown in the third column: 

The Senator from Illinois is recognized. 


Immediately after I was recognized 
the Senator from Virginia {[Mr. Byrp] 
asked me to yield for an insertion in the 
Record, which I did, with the under- 
standing that I would not lose my right 
to the floor. I am sure that this request 
by the Senator from Virginia was made 
in perfect good faith; but immediately 
after he had made his insertion in the 
Recorp the Senator from Arizona 
sought recognition, and this time he 
was granted recognition and I was taken 
off my feet. 

I made a brief statement of the facts 
at that time, and protested as politely 
as I could, that after I had been rec- 
ognized the recognition had been can- 
celed and the Senator from Arizona was 
recognized instead. 

I thought then that when the Senator 
from Arizona had finished his speech 
I would be recognized, so I rose, and the 
Senator from Georgia |Mr. RuSSELL] 
also rose. The Presiding Officer, the 
junior Senator from Ohio |Mr. Younc] 
recognized me, stating that he heard 
my voice first. He also said that it hap- 
pened that my name was first on the 
list. Let me say that I did not put my 
hame first on the list. The only record 
I made of my name was in the lower 
right-hand corner. 

As I have said, I am laboring at some 
disadvantage because I did not know 
the precise charges, if any, which the 
Senator from Georgia made with re- 
spect to me. I simply say that I pro- 
ceeded in good faith. I believe that the 
Presiding Officer should certainly not 
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be censured, because, as I believe Mem- 
bers of the Senate have been reminded, 
the salient rule on this point is in the 
first section of rule XIX, which reads 
as follows: 

When a Senator desires to speak, he shall 
rise and address the Presiding Officer, and 
shall not proceed until he is recognized, 
and the Presiding Officer shall recognize the 
Senator who shall first address him. 


Obviously the Presiding Officer 
stated—and stated correctly—that he 
heard my voice first, and therefore he 
was following rule XIX when he recog- 
nized me. 

I know that passions run high in these 
debates. I have great respect for the 
senior Senator from Georgia. I think 
he is in many ways a great American, 
and I believe that his services on the 
Armed Services Committee are beyond 
praise. So I do not wish to disparage 
him in the slightest. I am sure that he 
also feels that he is one of 100 Members 
of the Senate; and while he has a de- 
served reputation among us because of 
his character and ability, I am sure that 
he would not say that he was privileged 
under rule XIX to obtain recognition 
prior to some other Senator if the other 
Member of the Senate rose first, and 
first caught the eye or the ear of the 
Presiding Officer. 

I had no intention of being disrespect- 
ful to the Senator from Georgia in 
claiming the right to the floor. I 
thought it was mine by right; and, hav- 
ing lost it once an hour or so before 
that time, I was perhaps somewhat wary 
about losing it again, which technically 
could have happened had I yielded to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

I think that is as full a statement as 
I can make at the present time, in the 
absence of the statement of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions the Senator from Georgia or any 
other Member of the Senate, or the Pre- 
siding Offi¢er, wishes to address to me. 

Mr. DI EN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to answer any questions on this 
subject which any Member of the Sen- 
ate may address to me. If there are no 
questions, I will take my seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
junior Senator from Illinois desire rec- 
ognition? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the Senate still in 
the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was no unanimous consent request for a 
3-minute limitation, as is usual. The 
Senate is in the official morning hour, 
the Senate having adjourned yesterday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
light of the observations made by the 
distinguished occupant of the chair, and 
in view of the long colloquy which took 
place, I humbly and respectfully sug- 
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gest, for the guidance of Senators who 
may hereafter occupy the chair of the 
Presiding Officer, that if there is a list 
on the desk, the list should be numbered. 

I make the further suggestion that 
there might very well be a numbered list 
each day, so that one Senator could not 
displace another, if it is the intent of 
the Senate to follow a list. I recognize 
the practicalities of the situation, and 
the inconvenience which sometimes re- 
sults when a Senator cannot obtain rec- 
ognition. Other occupants of the chair 
may find it convenient to have a list 
showing the order in which Senators 
have indicated their intention to seek 
recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair would 
certainly say to the Senator from Illinois 
that if there is to be any kind of list, 
he has made a very practical suggestion, 
and the present occupant of the chair 
will make note of it on the list before 
him, so that if any use is to be made 
of it, there will be some regularity to it. 
May we have quiet, please? The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
be heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First I 
believe it should be stated further that 
the Parliamentarian advises the Chair 
that this speaker list custom is some- 
thing that has grown up fairly recently; 
that before that, as a convenience to Sen- 
ators, after a bill had been under long 
debate and the debate was coming to an 
end, the custom followed of having a list, 
as a matter of arranging the time. 

Such a procedure is not binding on 
any Presiding Officer, either on the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair or on any other 
Senator, unless there is unanimous con- 
sent given with respect to it. The pres- 
ent occupant of the chair has called the 
majority leader’s office, at times, and has 
asked to be put on the list. A Senator 
is almost compelled to do that in self- 
defense, because if the list custom is not 
followed, he might have to stay here 
all day. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DirK- 
SEN] has made a very good suggestion. 
The fact that the present occupant of 
the chair would approve of it is no 
indication that it will be followed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to make 
a comment, if I may, upon the sugges- 
tion of my colleague from Illinois. I 
believe this matter should be referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, because this is a technical mat- 
ter involving the conduct of the Senate. 
I can see certain advantages in the pro- 
posal of my colleague from Illinois. I 
can also see certain disadvantages, in 
that it might lead Senators to claim the 
right to speak days and weeks ahead. 

I suggest, if it is in order, that this 
would be an excellent subject to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to consider, and if my 
colleague wishes to make a motion to 
that effect, I would be willing to be a 
cosponsor of it with him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Earlier in the morn- 
ing we had considerable colloquy on this 
whole subject, and I undertook to make 
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the suggestion that I would confer with 
the majority leader about it, and that we 
might confer with the Presiding Officer 
before it was formalized and sent to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have great respect 
for the distinguished minority leader, 
and I also have great respect for the 
distinguished majority leader. However, 
if I may respectfully suggest, this is not 
a matter for adjustment between the 
two leaders; it is instead a matter for 
the Senate itself to decide, and the 
proper body is that charged with pri- 
mary jurisdiction over the rules of the 
Senate. 

Therefore, if my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Illinois wishes to submit 
a motion for consideration of the subject 
by the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, I would be glad to serve as a 
cosponsor. However, I do not wish to 
be understood as necessarily saying that 
a written list must control, because I 
can see very grave difficulties connected 
with such a custom. 

I feel guiltless in this matter, Mr. 
President. I do not feel guilty at all. 
The Presiding Officers were not at all at 
fault. I regret that the Senator from 
Georgia has had his feelings ruffled. If 
I can in any way make amends to him. 
I shall be very glad to do so, although I 
have no feeling of having injured the 
Senator. But I will say—although he 
may not care to receive these assur- 
ances—that if I can be especially con- 
siderate to him in other ways I shall be 
glad to do so. 

I now ask to have this letter photo- 
stated and made a part of the official 
Record of the Senate, with a copy given 
to the Senator from Georgia, one to me, 
and other copies to the two Presiding 
Officers, but that the original, together 
with one copy, be made a part of the 
archives of the Senate, in the custody 
of the Secretary of the Senate or the 
appropriate official. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not at this time 
wish to object to the request, but I won- 
der what the significance of it is inas- 
much as the Chair has ruled, as I under- 
stand, that the list has no significance 
and that the Senator who first ad- 
dresses the Chair should be recognized. 
Therefore, I do not see why so much 
importance should be attached to the 
list. Are we to go back to the list after 
the Chair has ruled that the Senator 
who first addresses the Chair shall be 
recognized? In that case I would notify 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEaT- 
inc] that his name is also on the list. 

All I have asked this morning is that 
we have some definite plan of proceed- 
ing, whereby a Senator can know that 
by clamoring for recognition and ad- 
dressing the Chair first he will be rec- 
ognized, or that a list is to be followed. 
It ought to be one way or the other. I 
have been caught out both ways. 

The Chair has declined to recognize 
me when I was the first Senator to seek 
recognition because the Presiding Offi- 
cer was following a list. Yesterday, the 
Chair said the list was of no particular 
Significance, although the name of the 


Is there 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuc.tas] 
was first there, and that he saw the 
Senator from Illinois first. We ought 
to follow a regular procedure with re- 
spect to recognizing Members of the 
Senate. 

I should like to say to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovuetas] that if he 
had done me the respect of reading my 
remarks, he would have found that I 
said I did not think I was entitled to 
any unusual recognition. I stated that 
I have always tried to conduct myself 
as a humble Senator, and that the new- 
est Member of the Senate has as much 
right as any other Senator to be recog- 
nized if he rises and addresses the Chair. 
I demand that we have some uniformity 
of procedure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia implicitly accuses 
me of not having respect for him by 
saying that if I had respect for him I 
would have read his remarks. The first 
thing I did when I came into the Cham- 
ber was to send for his remarks. The 
Official Reporter at that time did not 
have them ready. Since then they have 
been sent to my desk. Apparently the 
saiient portion of the Senator’s remarks 
has just reached me, in this very last 
minute. 

I heard that the Senator from Georgia 
was speaking on this subject. However, 
I had some extremely pressing business 
to attend to in my office from which I 
could not disengage myself. I came to 
the Chamber at the first opportunity I 
could possibly find. My associate, Mr. 
McCulloch, toid me that a dangling 
doubt had been left by the remarks of 
the Senator from Georgia as to whether 
I had written my name above the name 
of the Senator from Georgia. I came 
immediately to the floor. I now want 
to say here and now that I did not write 
my name above the name of the Senator 
from Georgia. I did not write my name 
on any portion of this sheet except this 
memorandum on the lower right-hand 
side, which fortunately I had foresight 
enough to put on it to indicate that I 
had asked the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Younc] at approximately 12:30 
that he recognize me when I rose after 
the morning hour. 

I do not know whether any further 
reply is needed. I am hastily going over 
the remarks of the Senator from Georgia 
as I speak, and I find on one of the 
pages of the stenographic transcript the 
remarks of the Senator from Georgia as 
follows: 

Mr. President, I came to the Senate at a 
time when Senators tried to treat one an- 
other as gentlemen. I have not entirely 
abandoned that habit. I went to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DouGcLas] on Monday and 
told him that if I could get recognition, I 
intended to refer to some statistics he had 
offered for the REecorp, a week or more ago, 
with relation to crime. I went to him later 
in the afternoon and told him it was pretty 
evident that I could not be recognized be- 
cause I had not been playing the “list game” 
on Monday, but that I hoped to be recognized 
on Tuesday as soon as possible after the 
morning hour. 


The Senator from Georgia did come 
to me, but I cannot remember that he 
said he wanted to be recognized as soon 
as possible after the morning hour, Al- 
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though I knew he was planning to speak 
some time on Tuesday, I dc not remem- 
ber the Senator from Georgia telling me 
that he would seek recognition as soon as 
possible after the morning hour. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said as soon as I 
could be recognized. I do remember 
that I made specific reference to the 
morning hour. I said I would like to be 
recognized as soon as possible by the 
Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the Senator 
from Georgia said: 

So the Senator from Illinois had ful 
knowledge, at least, that I would seek recog- 
nition. 


Mr. President, I knew that this matter 
would be brought up at some time during 
the day, and I made some preparation 
to reply to the statement which I under- 
stood the Senator from Georgia intended 
to make, because he had discussed that 
with me. 

The Senator from Georgia also said, 
a few minutes ago: 

But I fear that the fact that I have en- 
deavored to be humbie here has led some 
persons to believe they can take advantage 
of me. 


I never would take advantage of the 
Senator from Georgia. I do not think 
I have done so in the present instance. 
I shall be extremely careful not to do so 
in the future. I do not think I am at 
fault, but I shall move with extreme 
caution in the future not to give offense 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

I am very glad that he has said that 
we are all Members of the U.S. Senate 
and that we have equal rights—and, I 
May say, equal responsibilities, as well. 
I sometimes have felt that I have been 
discriminated against in the Senate. I 
have, however, never openly complained 
about this; I do not intend to do so. I 
shall try to bear with dignity and with 
gentlemanliness whatever slights may be 
imposed. 

Mr. President, if there is to be no 
further discussion on this subject, I 
shall be glad to yield the floor; or I shall 
be glad to try to answer any further 
questions which any Senator may have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
seems to be no further question. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia ask for the 
floor? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask for the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, I desire 
to clarify one statement which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has made with respect 
to the timing of his efforts to get his 
name on the list. I had no reason to 
expect any difficulty about it. There- 
fore, I didn’t consult either my watch 
or the Senate clock to see whether it was 
12:20 or 12:25 when I placed my name 
on the list. It was during the morning 
hour when I approached the desk and 
asked if a list was being followed. I was 
told that such a list was being followed. 
The list was handed down from the 
chair. Whatever time it was, I wrote 
my name underneath the statement 
about the Senator from Arizona. There 
was nothing on the list at tinat vine to in- 
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dicate that the Senator from Mlinois 
[Mr. Douctas] was seeking recognition. 
I cannot say whether it was before or 
after the 12:20 or 12:25 conference which 
the Senator from Illinois remembered 
so definitely at the time. Even if I had 
jooked at the clock, I would not have paid 
any attention to it, because I did not 

that was necessary. But I did 
pursue, @S diligently as I knew how, my 
efforts to be recognized. Having twice 
failed of recognition because I was not 
on the list, I felt put upon to find the 
names of other Senators added to the 
list, and then to find that the rules had 
changed and the Chair had gone back to 
rule XIX to recognize Senators under 
the theory that the Senator who first 
rises has the floor. 

I think this is a perfectly legitimate 
complaint. I have no apology to make 
to anyone for having made it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? The Chair 
is not enforcing the 3-minute rule today 
pecause there was no unanimous-con- 
sent request for a 3-minute limitation 
on speeches. The Senate has been op- 
erating under rule VII, which provides 
for a 2-hour period for morning business, 
which now lacks 2 minutes of completion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
since a 3-minute limitation has not been 
requested, the morning hour be extended 
to accommodate Senators who are on 
their feet, and that there be a limitation 
of at least 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 





RESIGNATION OF THOMAS G. LAN- 
PHIER FROM CONVAIR CORP. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, some days ago the press con- 
tained a statement that Mr. Thomas G. 
Lanphier, a vice president of the Convair 
Division of General Dynamics, maker of 
the Atlas ICBM, had resigned from his 
post in order to devote his time to what 
he termed the “defense crisis” or the 
“missile lag” in this country. 

In commenting on his action, I said 
that I thought his position would be im- 
proved before the country, in pursuing 
his crusade, if it were also made clear 
that he had no stock interest in any 
company which was seeking to Sell its 
wares to the Department of Defense. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Lanphier 
called me to say he had, as of that date, 
completely severed his connection with 
Convair, and that he had no stock in- 
terest in General Dynamics or in any 
— company engaged in defense busi- 


He further stated that while it was 
true that he had had some rights for 
an extension of income into the future 
he had asked the company to calculate 
it as of now and that he be completely 
paid up, so that from this time forward 
he would have no pecuniary interests in 
the profits of the company. 

Mr. President, I am glad to make this 
statement for the Recorp. As I said 
when I commented on this matter ear- 
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lier—it is Mr. Lanphier’s right to cru- 
sade for more missiles if he wishes to do 
so. But his position will be better now 
that it is clear he is not seeking to drum 
up business for some company in which 
he might be interested. 





APPEAL TO REASON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to submit for the REcorp 
some material under the general title 
of ‘‘Appeal to Reason.” In connection 
with this material, I make the following 
statement: 

Mr. President, at a time of crisis and 
tension in racial relations in certain of 
the Southern States, I believe all Ameri- 
cans should welcome the traditiona:, 
reasonable American “appeal to reason.” 
This is eloquently set forth in an edito- 
rial published on Saturday, March 12, 
1960, in the Atlanta Constitution. The 
editorial comments at one anc the same 
time on a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement entitled “An Appeal for Human 
Rights,” signed by the student bodies of 
six affiliated institutions which form the 
Atlanta, Ga., University Center, and on 
a manifesto on the same subject, issued 
by 134 Atlanta area ministers of religion. 
The editorial is entitled “Ministers Re- 
affirm Appeal to Reason.” 

Mr. President, no American can con- 
done breaches of law or public order, nor 
can any American condone denial of the 
rights of free speech and free assembly. 
Yet, Mr. President, problems of law en- 
forcement under these circumstances be- 
come so complex that an understanding 
of the deeper reasons for what is taking 
place becomes essential for all of us. A 
window upon this tense situation is 
opened for us by the manifesto of the 
Negro students and the manifesto of the 
ministers of religion and the editorial. 
The deep grievances which are disclosed, 
which appear intolerable to the students, 
constitute a clear bill of particulars to 
the community, and to the Nation as a 
whole, as to the present trouble. The 
Atlanta Constitution editorial and the 
ministers’ manifesto indicate a means 
of release through open communications, 
without any suggestion of breaches of 
public order. 

Mr. President, for those of us who serve 
here in the Senate, these events are also 
very important, for they demonstrate 
that what we would do, we should do 
promptly; that such law as we enact 
should not be permitted to be outrun by 
events, but should be enacted and put 
into effect when it may yet provide a 
means for the assertion of fundamental 
rights, without the danger of a deteriora- 
tion of public order. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
be instructed by these events and will 
pass as promptly and as decisively as 
possible a bill that it is within the will 
of the majority of the Senate to pass. 

Mr. President, it is my view that such 
a bill should effectively assure, without 
discrimination, the voting right to all 
Americans qualified under State law; 
that the bill should give aid and recogni- 
tion to school districts which seek to 
desegregate; that the bill should give a 
statutory basis to the Government Con- 
tracts Committee; and that the bill 
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should also include antibombing provi- 
sions and provisions in regard to the 
schooling to be provided for children of 
military personnel. 

Mr. President, let me also state that 
I have long been convinced that in con- 
nection with civil injunction actions in 
civil rights cases, broader authority 
should be provided the Attorney General. 

Obviously, Mr. President, regardless of 
what may be my views in this field, under 
the Constitution the majority of the 
Senate can take action and should take 
action, and should do so as promptly as 
possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three documents to which 
I have referred, namely, the editorial 
published in the Atlanta Constitution; 
the news article from the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, about the ministers’ declaration; 
and the advertisement by the college 
students, be printed at this point in the 
REcorpD, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
the article, and the advertisement were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[From the Atlanta Constitution, Mar. 12, 
1960] 


MINISTERS REAFFIRM APPEAL TO REASON 


Once again a large group of Atlanta area 
ministers have issued a forthright and in- 
spiring appeal for sanity and reasonableness . 
in this period of racial tensions during 
which so many intemperate words are being 
spoken. 

The 134 ministers also reaffirmed their be- 
lief in the principles of the earlier mani- 
festo, including its six main points appeal- 
ing for upholding freedom of speech, obe- 
dience to law, preservation of public schools, 
tolerance, and open communications between 
the races. They called also for prayer ask- 
ing divine guidance in solving the conflict 
between local customs and law. 

The ministers have performed a service, 
too, in upholding the method by which a 
group of Negro college students expressed 
their aspirations through an advertisement 
published in the newspapers. This state- 
ment, the ministers declared, “presented the 
case for our Negro citizens with dignity and 
restraint.” 

Certainly the right of self-expression and 
freedom of speech cannot be denied one 
group without running the risk of denying 
these rights to all. Demagogic and bitter 
attacks on those who exercise those rights, 
on their patriotism, motives, and sincerity 
borders on attempts at thought control 
which is alien to all basic principles of 
American democracy. 

“We believe that careful study reveals that 
the appeal is not based on an alien point 
of view,” the ministers declared, “but upon 
the spirit of our Constitution and upon the 
teachings of the Hebrew prophets and of 
Christ.” Surely it is better than some of 
the ill-advised demonstrations of the past 
few weeks which have produced negative 
results. 

As we have witnessed the deterioration of 
race relations in other communities, the 
loss of communications between them and 
the destructive work of extremists on both 
sides, the challenge to people of good will 
in Atlanta and Georgia becomes all the 
more imperative. The way of violence and 
hatred will benefit no one but could lead to 
scars which would require many decades to 
heal. There are enough intelligent people 
of good will to prevent its happening here. 

These ministers again have performed a 
public service in line with Christian prin- 
ciples. All of us must think clearly on this 
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emotionally charged controversy which can- 
not be solved through extremism, hate, and 
fear. 

There is every argument on the side of 
commonsense and reason. “Dignity and 
restraint” should be the rule. 





{From the Atlanta Constitution, Mar. 11, 
1960} 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR PASTORS ASK 
2 Days OF RACIAL PEACE PRAYERS 


One hundred and thirty-four Atlanta min- 
isters have issued a “call to prayer’ 
throughout Georgia for divine guidance in 
solving the conflict between local custom and 
law, and Federal law on school segregation. 

The ministers, all signers of the second 
“Atlanta minister’s manifesto,” urged that 
Saturday and Sunday, March 26 and 27, be 
observed as days of special prayer in all 
churches and synagogues in Georgia. 

Members of all churches were asked to 
join on those days in earnest supplication 
for divine guidance and mercy to the end 
that we may solve our problems aright. 

The pastors said the gravest problem cur- 
rently facing Georgia is the question of pub- 
lic schools. 

“We remind ourselves and all of the citi- 
zens of our State that the issues before us 
are too great for mere human wisdom,” the 
ministers said. 

“It is our faith, however, that divine wis- 
dom and strength are available for those 
who seek them in sincerity and in willing- 
ness to be guided. In that faith we would 
dedicate ourselves and summon the people of 
our State to earnest and continuing prayer.” 

The ministers also expressed their confi- 
dence in the integrity of the general assem- 
bly’s committee on schools, but asked that 
the committee increase its effort to be 
scrupulously fair in hearing those who 
testify, and objective in considering and 
reporting the views of all our citizens. 

Said the recent “Appeal for Human 
Rights” by Atlanta Negro college students 
in newspaper advertisements presented the 
case for our Negro citizens with dignity and 
with restraint.” 

“We believe that careful study reveals that 
the appeal is not based upon an alien point 
of view, but upon the spirit of our Consti- 
tution, and upon the teachings of the He- 
brew prophets and of Christ.” 

Governor Vandiver said Wednesday that 
the Negro students’ appeal was a left-wing 
statement calculated to breed dissatisfac- 
tion, discontent, discord, and evil. 

The 134 ministers met Thursday at the 
Second Ponce de Leon Baptist Church. It 
was the first large-scale meeting of signers 
of the manifesto. There were 312 ministers 
signing the manifesto. A spokesman said 
all of the 312 who still live in the city who 
could be reached were invited to the meeting 
Thursday. 

The group also reaffirmed the principles of 
the manifesto which we signed more than a 
year ago, and we would appeal for the appli- 
cation of these principles today, earnestly 
believing that— 

“1. Freedom of speech must at all costs be 
preserved. 

“2. As Americans and as men of faith, we 
have an obligation to obey the law. 

“3. The public school system must not be 
destroyed. 

“4, Hatred and scorn for those of another 
race, or for those who hold a position differ- 
ent from our own can never be justified. 

“5. Communication between responsible 
leaders of the races must be maintained. 

“6. Our difficulties cannot be solved in our 
own strength or in human wisdom.” 

The ministers said they are convinced that 
through calm and judicious consideration, 
progress can be made in improving the lot 
of all Georgians. 

“In this connection, we would express our 
primary and immediate concern with the 
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question of our public schools in Georgia,” 
they said in their statement. 

“Let us pray for the study committee, for 
our Governor, for the legislature, and for all 
in authority over us, that they may be en- 
abled to lead us aright,” their statement con- 
cluded. 

“Let us pray for ourselves and for our peo- 
ple as a whole, that we may be kept free from 
bitterness and from strife, and that in all 
our affairs we may be increasingly enabled to 
do justice, to have mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with our God.” 


AN APPEAL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


We, the students of the six affiliated insti- 
tutions forming the Atlanta University Cen- 
ter—Clark, Morehouse, Morris Brown, and 
Spelman Colleges, Atlanta University, and 
the Interdenominational Theological Cen- 
ter—have joined our hearts, minds, and 
bodies in the cause of gaining those rights 
which are inherently ours as members of the 
human race and as citizens of these United 
States. 

We pledge our unqualified support to those 
students in this Nation who have recently 
been engaged in the significant movement to 
secure certain long-awaited rights and priv- 
ileges. ‘This protest, like the bus boycott in 
Montgomery, has shocked many _ people 
throughout the world. Why? Because they 
had not quite realized the unanimity of 
spirit and purpose which motivates the 
thinking and action of the great majority of 
the Negro people. The students who insti- 
gate and participate in these sitdown protests 
are dissatified, not only with the existing 
conditions, but with the snail-like speed at 
which they are being ameliorated. Every 
normal human being wants to walk the earth 
with dignity and abhors any and all pro- 
scriptions placed upon him because of race 
or color. In essence, this is the meaning of 
the sitdown protests that are sweeping this 
Nation today. 

We do not intend to wait placidly for those 
rights which are already legally and morally 
ours to be meted out to us one at a time. 
Today's youth will not sit by submissively, 
while being denied all of the rights, priv- 
lleges, and joys of life. We want to state 
clearly and unequivocally that we cannot 
tolerate, in a nation professing democracy 
and among people professing Christianity, 
the discriminatory conditions under which 
the Negro is living today in Atlanta, Ga.— 
supposedly one of the most progressive cities 
in the South. 

Among the inequalities and injustices in 
Atlanta and in Georgia against which we 
protest, the following are outstanding 
examples: 

1, EDUCATION 

In the public school system, facilities for 
Negroes and whites are separate and unequal. 
Double sessions continue in about half of 
the Negro public schools, and many Negro 
children travel 10 miles a day in order to 
reach a school that will admit them. 

On the university level, the State will pay 
a Negro to attend a school out of State 
rather than admit him to the University of 
Georgia, Georgia Tech, the Georgia Medical 
School, and other tax-supported public 
institutions. 

According to a recent publication, in the 
fiscal year 1958 a total of $31,632,057.18 was 
spent in the State institutions of higher ed- 
ucation for white only. In the Negro State 
colleges only $2,001,177.06 was spent. 

The publicly supported institutions of 
higher education are interracial now, except 
that they deny admission to Negro Ameri- 
cans, 

2. JOBS 

Negroes are denied employment in the ma- 
jority of city, State, and Federal governmen- 
tal jobs, except in the most menial capaci- 
ties. 
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3. HOUSING 


While Negroes constitute 32 percent of the 
population of Atlanta, they are forced to 
live within 16 percent of the area of the 
city. 

Statistics also show that the bulk of the 
Negro population is still— 

(a) Locked into the more undesirable ang 
overcrowded areas of the city. 

(b) Paying a proportionally higher per. 
centage of income for rental and purchase of 
generally lower quality property. 

(c) Blocked by political and direct or in. 
direct racial restrictions in its efforts to se. 
cure better housing. 

4. VOTING 

Contrary to statements made in Congress 
recently by several southern Senators, we 
know that in many counties in Georgia and 
other Southern States, Negro college gradu. 
ates are declared unqualified to vote and are 
not permitted to register. 


5. HOSPITALS 


Compared with facilities for other people 
in Atlanta and Georgia, those for Negroes 
are unequal and totally inadequate. 

Reports show that Atlanta’s 14 general 
hospitals and 9 related institutions provide 
some 4,000 beds. Except for some 430 beds 
at Grady Hospital, Negroes are limited to the 
250 beds in three private Negro hospitals, 
Some of the hospitals barring Negroes were 
built with Federal funds, 


6. MOVIES, CONCERTS, RESTAURANTS 


Negroes are barred from most downtown 
movies and segregated in the rest. 

Negroes must even sit in a segregated sec- 
tion of the municipal auditorium. 

If a Negro is hungry, his hunger must wait 
until he comes to a ‘colored’ restaurant, 
and even his thirst must await its quench- 
ing at a “colored” water fountain, 


7. LAW ENFORCEMENT 


There are grave inequalities in the area of 
law enforcement. Too often, Negroes are 
maltreated by officers of the law. An in- 
sufficient number of Negroes is employed 
in the law-enforcing agencies. They are 
seldom, if ever promoted. Of 830 policemen 
in Atlanta only 35 are Negroes. 

We have briefly mentioned only a few situ- 
ations in which we are discriminated 
against. We have understated rather than 
overstated the problems. These social evils 
are seriously plaguing Georgia, the South, 
the Nation, and the world. 

We hold that: (1) The practice of racial 
segregation is not in keeping with the ideais 
of democracy and Christianity; (2) racial 
segregation is robbing not only the segre- 
gated but the segregator of his human dig- 
nity. Furthermore, the propagation of racial 
prejudice is unfair to the generations yet 
unborn; (3) in times of war, the Negro has 
fought and died for his country; yet he 
still has not been accorded first-class citi- 
zenship; (4) in spite of the fact that the 
Negro pays his share of taxes, he does not 
enjoy participation in city, county, and State 
government at the level where laws are en- 
acted; (5) the social, economic, and political 
progress of Georgia is retarded by segrega- 
tion and prejudices; and (6) America is fast 
losing the respect of other nations by the 
poor exampie which she sets in the area of 
race relations. 

It is unfortunate that the Negro is being 
forced to fight, in any way, for what is due 
him and is freely accorded other Americans. 
It is unfortunate that even today some peo- 
ple should hold to the erroneous idea of 
racial superiority, despite the fact that the 
world is fast moving toward an integrated 
humanity. 

The time has come for the people of At- 
lanta and Georgia to take a good 100K at 
what is really happening in this country, 
and to stop believing those who tell us that 
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everything is fine and equal, and that the 
Negro is happy and satisfied. 

It is to be regretted that there are those 
who still refuse to recognize the overriding 
supremacy of the Federal law. 
our churches which are ordained by God 
and claim to be the houses of all people, 
foster segregation of the races to the point 
of making Sunday the most segregated day 
of the week. 

We, the students of the Atlanta University 
Center, are driven by past and present 
events to assert our feelings to the citizens 
of Atlanta and to the world. 

We, therefore, call upon all people in au- 
thority—State, county, and city officials; all 
Jeaders in civic life—ministers, teachers, and 
pusinessmen; and all people of good will 
to assert themselves and abolish these in- 
justices. We must say in all candor that 
we plan to use every legal and nonviolent 
means at our disposal to secure full citizen- 
ship rights as members of this great democ- 
racy of ours. 

WILLIE Mays, 

President of Dormitory Council for the 

Students of Atlanta University. 
JAMES FELDER, 

President of Student Government As- 
sociation for the Students of Clark 
College. 

Marion D. BENNETT, 

President of Student Association for 
the Students of Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Center. 

Don CLARKE, 

President of Student Body for 
Students of Morehouse College. 

Mary ANN SMITH, 

Secretary of Student Government As- 
sociation for the Students of Morris 
Brown College. 

ROSLYN POPE, 

President of Student Government As- 
sociation for the Students of Spel- 
man College. 
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PROPOSAL THAT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL ISSUE SPECIAL CHAM- 
PION OF LIBERTY SERIES STAMP 
IN HONOR OF IGNACE PADEREW- 
SKI 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Post Office Department has a unique 
opportunity this year to honor one of 
the world’s greatest musicians and one 
of the world’s greatest fighters for 
liberty. 

All of us have admired the Champion 
of Liberty series of stamps which the 
Post Office Department inaugurated in 
1957. These stamps have received world- 
wide attention. Included among those 
thus honored have been Magsaysay, 
President of the Philippines; Bolivar, 
who led Venezuela to freedom; San Mar- 
tin, of Argentina: Kossuth, of Hun- 
gary; Ernst Reuter, of Germany; and 
Jan Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia. 

On November 6 of this year, free men 
everywhere will pause to honor the birth 
of the man who did the most to estab- 
lish Poland as an independent nation. 
Music lovers around the world will 
honor, on the same day, one of the great- 
est of piano virtuosos. Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski was both the first Premier-For- 
eign Minister of the new Republic of 
Poland, established following the First 
World War, and the century’s greatest 
Planist. 

Paderewski was born in Podolia, which 
how is part of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Paderewski began his piano lessons at 

€ age of 6. He showed extraordinary 
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talent, and at 12 he entered the Warsaw 
Conservatory. In 1887 he began a bril- 
liant career as a concert pianist. Amer- 
ican audiences heard him for the first 
time in 1891 in New York City. Within 
90 days he gave 117 recitals in this coun- 
try. The following year he returned to 
the United States for another tour. 

Paderewski’s devotion and service to 
Poland constitute a bright, courageous 
page of modern history. During World 
War I, he gave concerts to raise relief 
funds and to encourage enlistment in 
the Polish Army. In the United States 
he recruited 100,000 Poles, who formed 
the largest Polish Army fighting in 
France. He represented his country at 
the Versailles Peace Conference, and 
later in the League of Nations. When 
the new Polish Republic was created, he 
served as Premier and as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The great musician-statesman worked 
tirelessly to build up good will between 
his native country and America. As an 
expression of his friendship for the 
United States, he gave Poland a life- 
sized statue of Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, during World 
War I. The statue was designed by the 
American sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, and 
was unveiled in Poznan on July 4, 1931. 

In 1922, Paderewski resumed his con- 
certs. He made his last American tour 
in 1939, at the age of 78. While an 
audience of 15,000 awaited his appear- 
ance at Madison Square Garden in New 
York City, the great musician collapsed 
from a mild heart attack. A few months 
later, Germany invaded Poland, and 
World War II began. Once more 
Paderewski devoted himself to the cause 
of his people. He was named President 
of the new Polish Parliament in exile. 
Late in 1940 he returned to the United 
States, to make his home here. He 
died in New York City, in 1941; and his 
body lies in Arlington National Cemetery 

Mr. President, I ask that my colleagues 
join me in urging that Postmaster Sum- 
merfield authorize the Post Office De- 
partment to issue a special Champion of 
Liberty series stamp on November 6, 
1960, honoring Ignace Jan Paderewski 
on the 100th anniversary of his birth. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, as I 
have said time and time again, the Con- 
gress must pass an effective provision to 
secure the right to vote as a reality. 
This can be done only by a simple direct 
procedure. 

I firmly believe that my proposal in- 
corporates the best features of the sev- 
eral proposals which have been sug- 
gested, and adds to these the best pro- 
cedure to insure that the ballot is cast 
and counted. 

Contrary to the Attorney General’s 
proposal, under which election officials 
would be brought into lengthy litigation, 
under my proposal no election official 
need ever see the inside of a courtroom 
unless he takes the initiative and chal- 
lenges a federally enrolled voter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three editorials which have ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch be 
printed in the body of the ReEcorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 16, 
1960] 


Best oF THREE 


The Senate has opened consideration of 
civil rights on schedule, thanks to Majority 
Leader JOHNSON’s surprise attachment of a 
voting rights bill to a minor Missouri school 
measure. Now the confusion begins, and it 
is compounded by the fact that three differ- 
ent plans have been proposed. 

Last year the Civil Rights Commission 
found that, despite Federal efforts to protect 
voting under the 1957 law, only 25 percent of 
eligible southern Negroes were registered, as 
against some 60 percent of their white neigh- 
bors. The Commission thereupon suggested 
that the President be authorized to name 
Federal registrars. These officers could reg- 
ister voters for Federal elections upon a find- 
ing of discrimination by the Commission. 

President Eisenhower proved reluctant to 
support a measure which put him in the 
middle of such cases. So Attorney General 
Rogers later offered a plan to let the Federal 
courts appoint referees to guard voting rights 
in Federal and State elections. 

Mr. Rogers was quick to point out that the 
Commission proposal would not aid voting 
Tights in State elections. Moreover, this 
plan depends entirely on an administrative 
investigation of discrimination, which would 
invite prolonged court tests and delaying 
actions. 

The Attorney General’s bill eliminates the 
first drawback but enhances the second. 
Under this measure, his office would first 
have to file injunction proceedings. Then 
Federal judges and their appointed referees 
would each be required to investigate voting 
denials before the judge could issue a re- 
straining order. Even then the right to vote 
would not definitely be granted, but if local 
Officials denied it, they would be subject to 
contempt proceedings. This process seems 
unnecessarily extended and subject to con- 
stant litigation. 

Now Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, has 
combined the better aspects of both pro- 
posals in a compromise plan which is the 
best of the three. He would authorize 
Justice Department suits under the 1957 
law and judicial findings of voting discrim- 
ination in both Federal and State elections, 
as in the administration bill. But then the 
President would be directed to name regis- 
trars to admit qualified applicants to the 
polls, as in the Commission bill. Chal-s 
lenge ballots would be laid aside and the 
challenges heard after the election. 

The Hennings plan is reasonably direct 
and simple. It limits the arena for legal 
entanglements, and assures the right to vote 
first of all. In this respect, it places the 
burden of proving that a citizen is not quali- 
fied to vote on those who would deny him 
that right, thus reversing the present pro- 
cedure in which the citizen may be sub- 
jected to unreasonable tests of his qualifica- 
tion. 

Missouri’s senior Senator has offered the 
Senate an effective program, but whatever 
happens in the ensuing controversy, one 
thing is certain. Neither major party, and 
no serious presidential aspirant, can afford 
to be dissociated from the effort to extend 
the basic right of the ballot. The denial of 
voting in the world’s leading democracy is 
an especially discomfiting fact in this cam- 
paign year. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 18, 
1960] 
DrmectT ACTION ON VOTING 

Senator HENNING’s new voting rights bill 
includes sections from both the administra- 
tion and Civil Rights Commission measures, 
and raises two questions. 
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Why is it advisable to require Justice De- 
partment injunction suits rather than imme- 
diate Presidential appointment of registrars 
in places where the right to vote is denied? 

Why, on the other hand, is it better to au- 
thorize eventual use of Presidential registrars 
rather than court-appointed referees? 

On the first question, the Civil Rights 
Commission advocated that the President 
name registrars after the Commission itself 
found a denial of voting rights existed. This 
is a purely administrative procedure, legally 
and inevitably subject to challenge in the 
courts. 

Senator Hrenninocs therefore decided to 
bring the issue directly to the courts to avoid 
unnecessary delays. This much of the pro- 
cedure is already permitted under the 1957 
Civil Rights Act, which authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to ask for injunctions against of- 
ficials rejecting voters’ rights. 

On the second question, the administration 
proposed that after a Federal judge investi- 
gated a voting case, he would appoint a ref- 
eree who would make his own investigation 
and report back to the judge. Then the 
judge could restrain interference with voting, 
while the referee would inspect the voting for 
possible cases of contempt of the court order. 

Here the Missouri Senator intends to cut 
through duplicatory procedure and to assure 
the right to vote as quickly as possible. He 
would require the President to name regis- 
trars once a court had made its findings, and 
these registrars would be empowered to admit 
qualified voters directly to the polls, subject 
to challenge after the votes were cast. 

Delay and unreasonable legal entangle- 
ments are the common weapons employed 
against the constitutional right of the ballot. 
The Hennings bill calls for swifter and 
sounder legal measures to assure that right 
than either of the other measures. 





[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 6, 
1960} 


THE RIGHTS MELANGE 


As the Senate muddles through the civil 
rights filibuster, its leaders hope that time 
and exhaustion will force a compromise. 
What sort of compromise should it be? 

At present the administration is backing 
@ seven-point proposal which is unpalatable 
to the southerners and strong medicine even 
for some Republicans, while it sems ineffec- 
tual to northern liberals. Out of this 
melange Majority Leader JOHNSON and Mi- 
nority Leader DrrKsEN must try to salvage 
@ measure both sound and acceptabk. 

Aside from its voting rights provisions, 
the administration bill would make inter- 
ference with court-ordered school integra- 
tion a Federal crime, authorize Federal aid 
for areas faced with school desegregation 
problems and give enforcement power to the 
President’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts. 

In some respects these proposals go beyond 
those of the Civil Rights Commission and 
in other respects not as far. The Commis- 
sion did suggest aid for school officials plan- 
nings integration but divided on other in- 
tegration issues; it also stressed such 
matters as biracial housing committees 
which Congress has not even considered. 
The administration's plans do not meet the 
demand of Senate liberals for a return to 
the old “part III” powers, which would al- 
low the Attorney General to initiate civil 
suits to safeguard all civil rights. 

Some of these provisions may have to be 
abandoned in the interest of action. The 
most important issue, we think, is voting 
rights. The Civil Rights Commission point- 
ed out, and nearly every Senator except a 
few southerners should agree, that this 
most fundamental right of Americans has 
been arbitrarily denied to many thousands 
of citizens. 
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The administration proposes court hear- 
ings on denials of voting rights plus court- 
appointed referees to assure local respect 
for such rights. Senator Humpnurey, on 
the other hand, has taken up the Rights 
Commission proposal for investigations of 
voting denials by the Commission, followed 
by Presidential appointment of registrars 
who could, unlike the referees, directly 
register voters. And Senator HENNINGsS has 
drafted a bill combining court hearings with 
the Presidential registrars, which seems to 
us the simplest, most direct method. 


The Hennings bill is waiting for Majority 
Leader JoHNSON if the Texan decides that 
the time has come for compromise and that 
this measure is the best vehicle for it. One 
thing is certain, however. Every Senator, 
and each party, and all presidential as- 
pirants, will be publicly judged by how 
forthrightly they support and guard the 
basic right of the ballot. 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
would also like to call my colleagues’ 
attention to a brief analysis of my pro- 
posal which appears on page 5554 of yes- 
terday’s REcorRD. 





ANNIVERSARY OF VICTORIOUS 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION OF 
1848 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. My. Presi- 
dent, March 15 marks the 112th anni- 
versary of the Hungarian revolution of 
1848, an expression of the millennium- 
long love of the people of Hungary for 
national independence. As with the re- 
pression of the Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers in 1956 by Russian tanks, the revolu- 
tion of 1848 was crushed the following 
year with the help of Russians serving 
in the czarist army. 

With the memory of the repression of 
the Hungarian freedom fighters still 
afflicting the conscience of civilized peo- 
ples everywhere, it is appropriate to pay 
tribute to the historic efforts of the 
Hungarian people to defend their na- 
tional independence. But it would e 
hypocritical to do so if we did not also 
note that Soviet troops still occupy this 
brave land, and that many of those who 
struggled for freedom in 1956 are still 
in prison. 

These harsh facts remain in an era 
when all sides proclaim their desire sor 
improved international relations and 
when almost every speech by the ruleis 
of the Soviet world professes a desire to 
reduce international tensions. 

I believe it is appropriate to emphasiz 
that in Hungary alone the Soviet leaders 
could greatly contribute to she achieve- 
ment of the peaceful world which they 
claim they are seeking. They could re- 
call their troops from this valiant little 
country which poses no threat whatever 
to the Soviet Union. None of the Hun- 
garian governments since World War II 
has sought to join any grouping of states 
which could be seen as a military menace 
to the Soviet Union. And, at the least, 
the present regime of Janos Kadar could 
well extend an amnesty to those who 
participated in the 1956 demonstration 
of the Hungarian peoples’ will to govern 
themselves. 

Until such time as these things have 
happened, this anniversary of the tem- 
porarily victorious Hungarian revolution 
of 1848 for national independence can 
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only be greeted with sadness and firm 

resolve in free countries. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was on March 15, 1848—112 years azo— 
that the Russian Army crushed the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848, just as it 
stamped out another freedom uprising jp 
1956. 

I think that we should make note of 
both of those revolutions today, just as 
historians in centuries to come may 
make note of the fact that the Hun. 
garian revolution of 1956 might wel 
have been the turning point in the Com. 
munist movement. We must constantly 
remind the world of the sacrifice that 
thousands of Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers laid before the alter of democracy, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous cop- 
sent that “Amnesty for Political Prison. 
ers in Hungary—Declaration of Ameri. 
can Citizens,” a declaration which is now 
being circulated and being signed by 
many of our leading citizens, be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMNESTY FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS IN Hvun- 
GARY—DECLARATION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
We, the undersigned, fully recognizing the 

great responsibility incumbent upon us in 
this age when man has the means of total 
destruction, solemnly declare our intention 
to serve the most important cause, the 
preservation of peace. 

We agree that all efforts must be directed 
to that end and every possibility must be 
employed to ameliorate those problems 
which result in the present dangerous world 
tensions. To attain the desired goal all na- 
tions must show evidence of their good faith. 

We firmly believe that one of the disturb- 
ing elements in the effort toward mutual 
understanding is the fate of those Hungari- 
ans who participated in the revolt of 1956. 
If there is a spirit which radiates under- 
standing and forgiveness, we think that 
those Hungarian political prisoners, regard- 
less of their age and sentences, must be for- 
given, too. 

Therefore, we are appealing to the under- 
standing and consideration of the Commu- 
nist leaders to grant an amnesty to Hun- 
garian political prisoners, gratifying those 
throughout the world who are yearning for 
peace and justice. We hope that the Com- 
munist leaders will recognize their own re- 
sponsibilities in connection with our demand 
and they will act according to their con- 
science, and with humanity. 

Done in the month of March 1960, in the 
United States of America. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tal- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if there is 

no further morning business, I ask that 

the unfinished business be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. : 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a por- 
tion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re 
organized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING] to the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
Monday of last week, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD certain data per- 
taining to the rate of crime and murder 
in various cities of the Nation. He un- 
dertook to show that the rate of crime— 
and, specifically, murder—was greater 
in the cities of the South than in the 
North. ee 

Mr. President, this is not a pleasant 
subject, nor is it one that I desire to dis- 
cuss at any great length. It is always 
painful to be compelled to make com- 
parisons which might seem invidious as 
between different sections, different 
cities, or different races of our country. 

However, since the question of crime 
rates has been raised, I have the duty 
of seeing to it that all the pertinent 
facts are stated, and that the entire mat- 
ter is placed in its proper perspective. 

Mr. President, I want it clearly un- 
derstood that I, for one, have not stated 
during the debate on the miscalled civil 
rights issue that crime rates in the North 
were higher than in the South. 

What I have stated—and I have done 
so reluctantly—and what I do maintain, 
is that the crime rate among Negroes 
is far higher than among whites, in re- 
lation to the population of each race. I 
know this is true for the country as a 
whole; I believe it to be true of every 
city in the country that has any sub- 
stantial Negro population. 

Mr. President, it is with regret that 
Iam compelled to call attention to this 
unpleasant truth. I yield to no man 
in my deep affection for those of the 
colored race. I have known many of 
them who were as honorable, as high- 
minded, and as idealistic as any person 
of any race. They are respected. They 
are earning their living. They operate 
their own businesses. They own their 
own homes. Legislation such as that 
now pending here is a great detriment 
to the better class of Negroes. 

In discussing the question of crime, I 
am forced to recognize the facts and the 
realities of life, as they actually exist. 
And, Mr. President, I say that the ex- 
tremely high incidence of crimes of vio- 
lence among members of the Negro race 
is one of the major reasons why the 
great majority of the white people of 
the South are irrevocably opposed to 
efforts to bring about enforced associa- 
tion of the races, whether it be by judi- 
cial decree or by legislative fiat. That is 
why the white people so adamantly in- 
sist that they have a right—indeed, an 
inalienable civil right—to form their 
own individual associations and their 
own relations freely and without the 
compulsion of Federal law; and that is 
Why they prefer a social order which 
Tecognizes and respects that right. 

Mr. President, this feeling may be 
More readily understood when we bring 
into focus the fact that in many areas 
of the South the two races are almost 
numerically equal in number. There 
are, in fact, some 150 counties in the 
South—about 40 of them in my own 
State—where Negroes outnumber whites. 

Mr. President, the figures cited last 
Week by the Senator from Illinois, which 
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were taken from the uniform crime re- 
ports issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, were all right as far as 
they went. But they do not get to the 
real issue. They did not give the full 
picture of crime conditions as they exist 
in various parts of the country from the 
standpoint of those who commit them. 

The Senator presented figures for se- 
lected cities from two of the eight cate- 
gories in table I, “Index of Crime, 1958, 
Standard Metropolitan Areas.” These 
figures gave the rate, per 100,000 in- 
habitants, of all offenses and for murder 
in the 35 or so cities selected for com- 
parison by the Senator. 
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In order to put this entire matter into 
its proper perspective, I think a second 
table from the same FBI report on 
crime for 1958 should be considered. 
The table I refer to relates to arrests by 
race for criminal violations in cities all 
over the country having a population of 
2,500 or more. This extremely signifi- 
cant table is found on page 97 of the 
report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table printed in the 
REcorD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 21.—Arrests by race, 1958 ; 1,586 cities over 2,500; total population, 52,329,497 








Offense charged Total 

















White Negro | Indian |Chinese} Japa- All 
others 
OE ee tee ey set See ace 2, 340, 004 1, 583, 070 696, 209 | 43,126 1, 252 16, 051 
Criminal homicide: 
(a) Murder and = nonnegligent man- 
NRE So het tennis 2, 303 840 1, 427 8 2 24 
(b) Manslaughter by negligence. ___.--- 1, 166 904 245 7 SF Ei catians 8 
ee ee ae eee nee 14, 968 6, 732 8, 034 72 fee 123 
PRETO ated USSAUN... 5 ones sc cchscccsiwstaasn 25, 824 9, 073 16, 389 75 5 280 
RRPEUME RGR Se fs cee ig ae ob Ae ee 82, 454 45, 840 35, 733 311 26 540 
Burglary—breaking or entering. _...-.----- 61,045 41, 754 18, 623 343 27 297 
Rese US ee 8 oe ee 118, 325 80, 292 36, 642 678 57 643 
PO CRE a ee a he eee te tL 30, 240 23, 691 6, 135 227 31 149 
Embezzlement and fraud ROP Seta hee 19, 489 15, 618 3, 782 48 1 38 
Stolen property; buying, receiving, ete... _- 5, 504 3, 666 1, 765 23 Baal 49 
Forgery and counterfeiting Ue eiumanwitaaed 11,317 9, 580 1, 653 52 9 20 
Forcible rape. _. ae Ce 3, 680 1, 821 1, 797 O Rescs nu ease 53 
Prostitution and commercialized vice______- 17, 482 9, 194 7, 885 110 20 266 
Other sex offenses (includes stututory rape) -- 24, 517 17, 079 7, 058 105 14 253 
Narcotic drug laws__._- oe oe errr gee 9, 863 3, 807 5, 740 17 34 261 
Weapons, carrying, possessing, ete... 1 2 18, 611 8, 678 9, 693 56 13 167 
Offenses against family and children. 222-2 23, 701 15, 118 8, 378 71 f cae. 127 
naa REMI UC 52, 707 34, 158 17, 877 453 21 188 
Driving while intoxicated_.................. 102, 219 84, 640 16, 068 1, 008 16 471 
Piseraery comduel.. ccc csc ca 281, 997 161, 721 115, 171 2, 301 83 2, 704 
SUR NINININEN os ores oe eo ee 908, 957 673, 894 195, 051 | 33,017 297 6, 570 
OUI sn a ge or re oe 8&8, 351 64, 665 20, 950 1, 929 97 686 
Ren = Seer re ie 61, 546 13, 820 46, 767 3 341 | 607 
OURS RNER ES te es te Anon 96, 740 63, 231 22, 711 579 42 167 
Pi OCRCE ONCISCS soo occ cccceuscdcwccksccase 276, 998 193, 254 80, 635 1, 624 99 1, 360 





were 1,821 white offenders and 1,797 
Negro offenders. 

Mr. President, I have also undertaken 
to delve deeper into the statistics on 
murder that were presented by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

In response to a telegram that I sent 
to the chiefs of police of the southern 
cities that were listed, I am informed 
that the overwhelming percentage of the 
persons arrested for murder in 1958—~— 
the year cited—were Negroes. The 
same thing is also true for all types of 
offenses. 

Nearly all the southern cities referred 
to by the Senator from Illinois have a 
larger Negro population than the na- 
tional average. If the Senator will 
break the table down by races, he will 
find the crime rate among southern 
whites is far below the rates he gave for 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, or any 
other large city outside the South. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that some of these telegrams, in- 
cluding those from the Chiefs of Police 
of Little Rock, Ark.; Asheville, N.C.; 
Augusta, Ga.; and Greenville, S.C., be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. Ido this because 
they are typical of the telegrams we 
received. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
table discloses that of a total of 2,340,004 
persons arrested for all offenses in 1958, 
1,583,070 were white and 696,209 were 
colored. The remainder were of other 
racial groups. 

In other words our Negro population 
who make up about 10 percent of the 
total population of the Nation accounted 
for about 30 percent of all the persons 
arrested for criminal offenses in 1958. 

The figures for murder are even more 
shocking. According to the FBI re- 
port, 1,427 Negroes were arrested for 
murder and non-negligent manslaughter 
in 1958 compared to only 840 white per- 
sons. Stated another way, 60 percent of 
the persons who were arrested for mur- 
der in 1958 were members of the colored 
race, though they constitute only 10 per- 
cent of the total population. 

Mr. President, this table also shows 
that of a total of 25,824 aggravated as- 
saults, there was a total of 9,073 com- 
mitted by white offenders, and a total of 
16,389 committed by Negro offenders. 
In the category of other assaults, there 
was a total of 45,840 committed by white 
offenders, and 35,733 committed by 
Negro offenders. 

In still another category of burglary— 
breaking or entering—there was a total 
of 41,754 offenses by white offenders, 
and 18,623 by Negro offenders. Finally, 
in the offense of forcible rape, there 
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LITTLE Rock, ARK. 
Senator RicHarD B. RUSSELL, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reference your telegram dated March 8, 
1960. This is to advise that our 1958 classi- 
fication of offenses does not reflect offenses 
of white against Negro or Negro against 
white, nor age of offenders. A search of 
our 1959 records revealed two altercations 
occurred aboard city buses between white 
and Negro over seating arrangements. One 
Negro male high school student struck a 
white female high school student. The 
Negro was arrested and this case was trans- 
ferred to juvenile court because of age. One 
Negro male high school student struck a 
white man aboard a bus over seating ar- 
rangements. The Negro was arrested and 
fined $109.00 and 90 days. 

The 1958 classification of offenses refiect 
the following: 














Num- | 
Charge ber | White | Negro 

charged) 

Murder and negligent man- 

_ eee Sl aneccs 5 

Manslaughter and negligence 
SS eee eee 1 -------| 1 
Robbery - ----- ———— 55 | 15 | 40 
Aggravated as ssault 5 ee es ee | 123 | 42 sl 
Ee ree i ia ecg (17) 
WN ae Se Se a | 165 | 93 | 72 
WN roc a aA, a eee (2 
RNIN so ce cee so | 257 | 143 114 
a I ae aa area (39) 
thee mats. 139 74 65 
Female Bi a Tare oa alts oo (17) 
Forgery and counterfeit ____. 48 | 40 8 
Embezzlement and fraud_-.-- 19 15 4 


Receiving stolen property. .-- 2 1 1 





Carrying weapons __-.- 103 50) 53 
Prostitution and commercial 

Ng 125 76 49 
Sex offenses. . -....-- os ie cise 2 
Offenses against farn ily and 

RI ees, 62 31 31 
UN a 1 Re hee 
MIEN MOUNT gcc ctieeee: 83 26 57 
pramkenness _ . .....<c.-+-0- 4, 748 3, 224 1, 524 
Disorderly conduct_.....----- 394 211 1X3 
IEEE TT | 156 125 31 
Gambling. _-__- pee 232 28 204 
Driving while intoxicated __- 792 504 138 
Suspicion __ 306 168 138 
All other except traflic__.. 710 463 247 


GENE SMITH, 
Chief of Police. 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
Senator RicHArD B. RUSSELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
In 1958 this department made a total of 
9,850 arrests: 8,061 whites, 1,759 Negroes, 30 
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Indians. We had 5 murders, 3 Negroes 
against Negroes and 2 whites against whites. 
One rape case: a group of 8 Negroes ages 14 
to 17 raped a white woman in one of our city 
parks. In all other crimes such as aggra- 
vated assaults, larceny automobile, breaking 
and entering, and so forth, the percentage of 
whites against Negroes and Negroes against 
whites was approximately 2 percent of total 
arrests. The percentage of Negroes in com- 
parison to whites, was 1.7 percent. There 
have been no violent crimes or breach of the 
peace in our city by organized groups of 
either race. Our 1959 report is available, if 
desired. 
A. R. SLUDER, 
Chief of Police. 


AvcusrTA, GA. 
Re telephone of March 8. 

Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 

U.S. Senate, Washington D.C.: 

Total persons arrested Augusta 1958, 20,- 
757; total white, 10,554; total Negro, 10,200; 
others 3. Murder: White versus white, 3; 
Negro versus Negro, 7. Rape: White, 
Negro, 24. Assault: White, 32; Negro, 64. 
Robbery: White, 3; Negro, 17. Burglary: 
White, 76; Negro 166. Larceny: White, 142; 
Negro, 168. Having weapons: White, 17; 
Negro, 49. ° Liquor laws: White, 22; Negro, 
492. Gambling laws: White, 30; Negro, 437. 
Unable to furnish better breakdown race 
versus race except murder. Fortunately, 
race versus race is not a problem here yet. 
Hope this will be of some help. 

F. B. GREEN, 
Chief of Police. 


9). 
“> 


GREENVILLF, S.C. 
Re telephone. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C.: 

Total arrests this city, 1959: For murder, 
19, 4 of which were white, 15 Negro. Of- 
fenses were white killing white, Negro killing 
Negro. No interracial offenses noted. Total 
arrests all offenses 1959 was 11,954 and in- 
volved 7,577 white and 4,377 Negro. 

Total arrests 1958 for murder was nine, 3 of 
which were white, 6 Negro. Offenses were 
white killing white, Negro killing Negro. No 
interracial offense noted. Total arrest 
11,586 for all offenses. Of these 7,453 were 
white, 4,133 Negroes. 

Have witnessed no violent racial problems 
relative to fighting, etc. Only one case in 
5 years where Negro was killed by white and 
this was done by a police in line of duty. 

P. P. OAKES, 
Chief of Police. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I haye 
compiled a breakdown by race of those 
arrested for murder in the various 
southern cities that were cited last wee, 
It is based on official information pro. 
vided by the chiefs of police of these 
cities. 

The figures are most revealing. They 
show, for example, that in Atlanta, Ga, 
65 of the 75 persons who were arrested 
for murder in 1958 were Negroes and 
only 10 were white. Although the Np. 
gro population of Atlanta is only 245 
percent of the total, colored offenders 
for murder accounted for more than g¢ 
percent of the murder arrests in that 
city. 

In Macon, Ga., Hampton-Newport 
News, Va., Pensacola, Fla., and Raleigh, 
N.C.—cities mentioned by the Senator 
from Illinois—all of the persons arrested 
for the crime of murder in 1958 were 
Negroes. In Memphis, Tenn., 28 of the 
34 persons arrested for murder were Ne- 
groes—a percentage of 82.3, although the 
colored population of the city is only 
37.3 percent. 

Asheville, N.C., had only five arrests 
for murder in 1958, a remarkably good 
record. Three of those five persons 50 
arrested were Negroes, notwithstanding 
the fact that the colored population of 
Asheville is about one-eighth of the 
city’s total. 

In Jackson, Miss., where the popula- 
tion is 45 percent—almost half—colored, 
Nesroes accounted for 11 of the 14 per- 
sons arrested for murder in 1958—more 
than 78 percent of the total. The same 
trend was true in Birmingham. There, 
some 45 persons were arrested as mur- 
derers—39, or 86 percent, of them were 
Negroes. 

Mr. President, I could cite further off- 
cial statistics provided by the police de- 
partments of these cities, but those 
given confirm the statement I made. 

I ask unanimous consent, however, to 
have a table which I have compiled giv- 
ing the racial breakdown of murder ar- 
rests in these cities printed in the REc- 
orD at this point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcor), 
as foliows: 


Breakdown by race of arrests for murder in 1958 in southern cities cited by Senator Dovaras 





City Total White 
arrests 
PRUNES IN od cess 5 2 
Atlanta, Ga. (1959) ............- 75 10 
SE ee eee 10 3 
Baton Rouge, La........-.-...- 55 5 
Birmingham, Ala-_.............. 45 6 
CORTON, TOO oo emcee ncmnn 7 3 
ROUTING, DUN ideation: 21 2 
ROTI TON rnin cise: 5 1 
oo ae @) @) 
Durham, N. Sd eee es 10 5 
Fort Smith, RR eee eos (@) () 
Gadsden, Ala ae Pere 5 3 
Greensboro-High Poi nt, NA... 12 4 
Greenville 7 aes ‘ 9 3 
Jackson, Miss___- 14 3 
Hi smpton- Newport News-W ar- 
wink, Was. ......... a eed 8 0 
Jacksonville, Fla__- 26 18 
Little Rock-North Little Rock, 
atic i 7 1 





1 Not available. 
2 Figures are Hampton and Newport News only. 


Warwick not available. 











Percent- | Percent- Percent- | Percent- 

age of age of age of | age of 

Necro |Negros in} Negroes City Total White Negro |Negros in} Negroes 
total city| in total arrests | total city | in total 
popula- | of arrests popula- | of arrests 

tion tion 

Dees 

3 22 a0! x OGRA obese 6 0 6 35 100.9 

65 24.6 86.6 || Memphis, ‘Tenn__-.------------ 34 6 2s 37.3 $2.3 

7 34. 6 ie be) ee 41 & 33 13.1 80.5 

50 33.0 | 90.9 || Mobile, Ala_._-_-.------..----- 2% 8 15 33. 6 65. 

39 37.2 86.6 || Montgomery, Ala_..__.---.-- s 3 5 43.6 62.5 
4 41.4 57.1 || Nashville, Tenn___.__.....--.-- 51 9 42 30.9 82.3 

19 25.3 90.5 || New Orleans, La. (1959). .__-_- ti4 10 54 29.1 od 
35. 4 80.0 || Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. (Nor- bet 

(@) De Rca RUCMNINUND sr he 17 4 13 27.3 0.9) 
5 33.2 60.0 fi Oriando, Pis........-...-...... s 2 6 19.8 G0. 
() eee Pensacola, Fia.......-..-.-.-.- 6 0 6 36.3 100.0 
2 14.4 40.0 |] Raleigh, N.C._........-....._-- 6 0 fi 29.3 100" 

8 19.5 66.6 1) Rioumond, Va.................. 26 7 19 26.5 73.1 

6 18.7 66.6 || Roanoke, Va....---..---------- 9 5 4 13.5 44 
11 44.9 76.6 1) Bevannan, Ga............-..-- 14 1 13 38. 6 zs 8 

| BESTS, CAs cencucascccen.- 19 1 IS 37.6 M4. 
8 () 00:0 i] Tampa, Fla............- 80 12 18 21.9 60.0 
8 26.9 30.8 || West Palm Beach, F la q 4 5 29.6 = ; 
Winston-Salem, N.C.3_.------- 21 3 17 28.3 8). 
6 24.0 85.7 


Ee 


3 In addition to whites and Negroes cited, Winston-Salem shows 1 Indian arrested 


for murder, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
not undertaken to obtain comparable 
figures from the northern cities that 
were selected by the Senator from IIli- 
nois. I doubt very much that the 
NAACP would permit the police depart- 
ments of a great many of those cities 
to issue any information that would re- 
veal a breakdown of criminal offenses 
by race. 

However, we have seen _ piecemeal 
evidence in press reports that indicate 
the trend in the North is similar to that 
in the South. Indeed, I would not be 
surprised that Negro offenses are higher 
in northern cities in proportion to the 
population than in the South. 

Here is some of that evidence: 

In Washington, D.C., which has a 
Negro population of more than 50 per- 
cent, the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment reported that in fiscal 1959 there 
were 4.32 arrests for each 1,000 whites 
for serious offenses compared to 21.4 
such arrests for each 1,000 Negroes. 

The police chief of Los Angeles, in 
an appearance before the much-dis- 
cussed Civil Rights Commission in Janu- 
ary of this year, said that Negroes com- 
mit 11 times as many crimes as whites in 
proportion to their population in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point in my remarks an article ap- 
pearing in the Los Angeles Times of 
January 27, 1960, which reports Police 
Chief Parker’s appearance before the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PaRKER ANGRILY DENIES RACtaAL DISCRIMINA= 
TION—PRESENTS CHARTS OF CITY DISTRICTs, 
TELLS OF UNDESIRABLES SHIPPED INTO LOS 
ANGELES 
Angry denial of any discrimination in Los 

Angeles law enforcement was voiced by Police 

Chief Parker yesterday in an appearance be- 

fore the Federal Commission on Civil Rights 

on the second day of the 2-day hearings in 
the State building. 

The chief was flanked by a battery of aids 
carrying charts. They showed breakdowns 
of the city’s population by areas and the inci- 
dence of crime both by area and by national 
origin of the offenders. 

Parker said that, according to reports of 
victims to police, Negroes commit 11 times 
aS Many crimes as Caucasians, in proportion 
to their population. Persons of Latin-Amer- 
ican origin commit five times as many and 
Orientals and other nationalities only one- 
third as many, Parker said. 

s * * * > 

He cited lack of manpower in the police 
department, with only 1.8 officers per 1,000 
of population. Parker assured the Commis- 
sion that officers are chosen and promoted 
strictly on the basis of qualification and 
ability without regard to race, creed, or 
color. 

Parker’s testimony came at the end of the 
Morning's session which was opened by the 
reading of a prepared statement from Senator 
KUcHEL, 

* s * s 2 
AT SESSION 

Those heard at the afternoon session in- 
cluded Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. O'Dwyer, 
representing Cardinal McIntyre; Dwight R. 
Zook, director of personnel service at North 
American Aviation; Randolph Van Nostrand, 
director of public relations for the Merchants 
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and Manufacturers Association; Mrs. Eloise 
Kloke, regional director of the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts. 

Others were Rev. Gilbert S. Zimmer- 
man, representing the Community Relations 
Conference of Southern California; William 
L. Miller, chief engineer of the Los Angeles 
Fire Department; Percy H. Steele, Jr., execu- 
tive director of the San Diego Urban League, 
and Dr. Ray Ragsdale, president of the 
Church Federation of Los Angeles. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT 

Miller reported that the Fire Department 
has prohibited ‘segregation on the basis of 
race, color, national origin, or religious creed,” 
that proper procedures have been set up for 
the report of any instances of violation of 
this rule, and that those tensions and high 
emotions which were disrupting the depart- 
ment in 1956 have now been alleviated and 
most fire companies are functioning at a high 
level of efficiency. 

Commission members left the city by air 
at 5 p.m. for San Francisco, where they will 
hold sessions today and tomorrow. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, during 
the first 6 months of 1959, the Milwaukee 
police reported that Negroes committed 
43 percent of that city’s major crimes 
even though the colored population of 
Milwaukee was only 4 percent. 

An Associated Press dispatch of last 
September 25, as reported in the Wash- 
ington Star, stated: 

Although Negroes comprise only about 4 
percent of Milwaukee's 764,000 population, 
they committed 43 percent of the city’s major 
crimes during the first 6 months of this 
year, the police department reported yester- 
day. 

A listing of major crimes by color in the 
department’s tabulation section showed 682 
were committed by Negroes, 916 by whites 
and 50 by “all others.” Negroes were the 
offenders in 2 of the city’s 3 1959 mur- 
ders, 4 of the 8 manslaughters, and 7 of 11 
rapes. 

The disclosure, made at the request of 
newsmen, came as city officials called for 
tightening of firearm purchase regulations. 
The demands were made in the wake of the 
fatal shooting of a 39-year-old white house- 
wife, Mrs. Sylvia Fink, by a Negro religious 
fanatic on Monday. 


It is in New York, however, that crime 
conditions appear to be at their very 
worst. I was shocked to read an edi- 
torial recently that appeared in the New 
York Journal American that was headed 
“Protect Our Women.” 

This, I remind Senators, is New York 
City. It is not some southern city. It 
is a city that has the dubious distinction 
of being the most thoroughly integrated 
city in the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the New 
York Journal American of Monday, Feb- 
ruary 29, be printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PrRoTEcCT OUR WOMEN 

When the wife of a minister is raped in 
midevening on the subway platform of a 
midtown station, the time has arrived for 
both law enforcement officials and lawmak- 
ers to begin invoking emergency measures 
to give greater protection to the women of 
New York. 

Since the subway crime, there have been 
new manifestations of the jungle terror that 
has made it unsafe for women to venture 
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out of their homes during the evening 
hours. The latest outrage is the raping of 
a@ 40-year-old Brooklyn woman, mother of 
two daughters, in a vacant lot three blocks 
from her home. 

The screams of a young Queens girl saved 
her from being raped by a confessed burglar 
who was captured after a furious struggle 
with her father and brothers. 

The high incidence of these revolting sex 
crimes is incontrovertible evidence that the 
police department needs help in making the 
streets safe for all citizens. This help is at 
hand if only Police Commissioner Kennedy 
will avail himself of it. 

As we have done repeatedly for several 
months, we urge the commissioner to accept 
the offer of the Civilian Defense Organiza- 
tion to throw 2,500 specially trained auxil- 
iary patrolmen into the war against the 
rapists. We again urge the formation of 
neighborhood home guards, consisting of 
carefully screened volunteers. We again 
urge that thought be given to the arming of 
taxi drivers, with good war records and a 
knowledge of firearms, to act as a mobile 
detection and prevention unit. 

And, finally, we call upon the legislature 
to make the penalties for rape so severe as 
to deter the fiends who prey upon our 
women. 

We are faced with a criminal crisis. The 
facts warrant immediate emergency action. 
The people demand it. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
an editorial in a similar vein that ap- 
peared a few days earlier in this same 
newspaper. 

There being no objection. the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE TO Law 


Two savage and shocking crimes—com- 
mitted within hours of each other in differ- 
ent parts of the city Wednesday—present 
grave challenges not only to those who en- 
force the laws but to all those who write our 
laws. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to write 
calmly or dispassionately about either crime. 

No punishment, in our opinion, would be 
too severe for the fiend who raped and robbed 
the wife of a Presbyterian minister on @ 
deserted section of the platform of the IND- 
Eighth Avenue subway’s 50th Street-Madison 
Square Garden Station. This is the latest in 
a growing series of rapes that have caused 
New York women to be fearful of going out 
alone at night. 

Likewise, we feel no punishment would be 
too harsh for the cowardly hit-run cabbie 
who struck a 4-year-old girl in Harlem, took 
her in his cab ostensibly to move her to a 
hospital and then abandoned her a half mile 
away. The little girl’s body was found under 
@ parked car on upper Broadway. It was 
without a doubt the most vicious hit-run 
killing in memory. 

A LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM, TOO 


There is a parallel in these two heinous 
instances. New York City is suffering from 
a veritable plague of both these types of 
crime. Many of New York’s streets have 
been unsafe for women at night and there 
has even been talk of vigilante action. Since 
January 1, there have been 14 hit-run kill- 
ings and few arrests. 

This is not only an enforcement problem. 
It is even more a challenge to the legislature 
which is the fountainhead of law and 
security. 

Repeated appeals have gone up to the leg- 
islature for more stringent and effective laws 
which would provide a deterrent that does 
not now exist in the cases of rapists and 
hit-run killings. 
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These appeals, we regret to state, have met 
with a business-as-usual attitude in Albany. 

It is time the legislature began consider- 
ing the use of the lash and capital punish- 
ment as deterrents to the human beasts who 
act as though our town was a jungle. It is 
tragically obvious that the present powder 
puff sentences provided in our laws fail *o 
discourage sex criminals. 

The laws governing hit-run maniacs are 
woefully inadequate, in that they classify 
this type of crime as merely a misdemeanor. 
Bills pending in the legislature would make 
it a felony, with prison sentences up to 7 
years. 

The situation calls for vigorous action by 
every representative of the city of New York 
who has been elected to the legislature. 
Those who do not act swiftly and strongly 
to make our streets safe for our people do 
not deserve to be reelected. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the New York Times of last 
September 25, 1959, Judge Samuel Lei- 
bowitz compiled figures indicating that 
Negroes, who account for 11 percent of 
the population of New York City, com- 
prised 46 percent of the city-wide cases 
awaiting trial in the Brooklyn House of 
Detention. 

Even the police commissioner of New 
York, Stephen P. Kennedy, has de- 
scribed crime conditions in the Negro 
section of Harlem as “shocking.” Com- 
missioner Kennedy revealed that in 
1958, 3,070 felonies were committed in 
a single precinct of Harlem comprising 
122,000 persons. 

Mr. President, again I express my re- 
gret that I have been compelled to bring 
these shocking and tragic facts to the 
attention of the Senate. 

But in view of the relentless cam- 
paign of slander and abuse that is con- 
tinually directed against the white peo- 
ple of the South, I do not intend to al- 
low the truth about crime conditions in 
both the North and the South to go only 
half told. 

Mr. President, the conditions that I 
have stated are the basis of a great deal 
of the demand on the part of southern 
whites that they be permitted to choose 
their own associates. 

I also wish to bring to the attenion of 
the Senate the testimony which was 
given by Dr. Anslinger, the head of the 
Bureau of Narcotics, on January 26, of 
this year. His testimony casts a great 
deal of light, for those who are not fam- 
iliar with the conditions throughout the 
Nation, as to another reason for the 
desperate resistance of the white people 
of the Southern States to the use of Fed- 
eral power to compel their children to 
associate with those of the Negro race 
in our schools. It pertains to narcotic 
addiction. 

A chart appears on page 140 of the 
hearings on the Treasury-Post Office 
Departments appropriations for 1961 
before the subcommmittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives, 86th Congress. It 
is a chart giving the breakdown of ac- 
tive narcotics addicts reported in the 
United States as of December 31, 1959. 

The chart shows that the total number 
of active addicts is 45,391. Of that num- 
ber, 57.6 percent, or 26,146 addicts, are 
members of the Negro race. Some 11,703, 
or 25.8 percent of the total, are members 
of the white race. There are 3,889 ad- 
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dicts, comprising 8.6 percent of the total, 

who are Puerto Ricans. Some 2,823 ad- 

dicts, or 6.2 percent of the total, are 

Mexicans. All others total 830 addicts, 

or 1.8 percent. 

Under the rules, Mr. President, I can- 
not ask unanimous consent to have the 
chart printed in the ReEcorp, but I can 
give the figures from the chart. 

It is interesting to note the chart 
shown on page 139 of Dr. Anslinger’s 
testimony. I suppose this is the last time 
he will be permitted to testify in this 
vein, since the matter has been brought 
to the attention of the Senate and 
printed in the REcorp. 

Senators will find active narcotics ad- 
dicts reported in several selected States 
as of December 31, 1959. This shows 
that the total active addicts are 45,391. 
Of that total, in the State of New York 
there are 20,732 addicts, or 45.7 percent 
of the total. 

In the State of California there are 
6,471 addicts, or 14.2 percent of the total. 

In the State of Illinois there are 6,189 
addicts, or 13.6 percent of the total. 

In the State of Michigan there are 
2.366 addicts, or 5.2 percent of the total. 
According to the chart, all the other 
9,631 addicts, or 21.2 percent, are found 
in the remaining 46 States. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
four States which have 79 percent of all 
the addicts—and where more than half 
of them are Negroes, are the States that 
have attacked, by every conceivable State 
law, every inclination to separate the 
races. Some of them have even trans- 
ported large numbers of Negro children 
entirely across a city to put them into 
schools which heretofore had been pre- 
dominantly white—in order that the 
races may be intermingled. Other States 
and cities have passed laws to make it a 
crime for a man to rent his private prop- 
erty to whomever he wishes. Those are 
the cities and States that have such high 
percentages of racial crime. This bears 
out a contention of those of us from the 
South have held for years that when an 
effort is made to force the intermingling 
of the races, conditions are greatly 
worsened. No one is benefited. The 
Negro is not benef.ted, and certainly the 
white race is not benefited. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table on page 145 of the 
House hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Treasury-Post Office Departments 
Appropriations for 1961, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REeEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Active narcotic addicts reporied to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics as of Dec. 
31, 1959, by State 

[Figures include the District of Columbia] 


PANE RN ohe osis ee Saeed 112 
UI ote he Se tend a a eens Scan 3 
NN es tt a eecce memes 136 
RN ee Cae 42 
SRNR itn ean b aa nee 6, 471 
EOD SN es Ne ae seks en 118 
INDIR se i SS ee ig 141 
IIR IND So i od i a a cole 17 
sustrict of Columbia...............<« 1,116 
I a co 209 
NUR cencwence peace sd ti ale ws al 117 
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Active narcotic addicts reported to the Fed. 





eral Bureau of Narcotics as of Dee. 
31, 1959, by State—Continued 

RIED Ge mew ean onee Seem 47 
BRM oon Cokie tae e cc ede aeons 3 
SE ae eons eee eases eee ce 6, 191 
SIREN re tek oak ence eae cana ne. 171 
MWS as See eae teen eembecoe cose 40 
Re eee ere eae a enn aie 25 
BenWIicny .o255--.5--50 wai oo et a a 83 
DPMMRONEN S Sia Se aiino oon twee 434 
MRI cso Aine oe ices al a ey Ss 12 
ligt: Bias cies S, yea ta ae 345 
DRGRORCIOCUUB a oii in ek cme 343 
PRU INN occ Se kei eee aaseu 2, 366 
RMIT ON Set SS ean on helo nieces 168 
PMI sac ose ne ewe Sob 61 
DRONE aaa Seeks pinion ecob aces: “Ae 
DIRT oo SS ee iene aac ees 6 
Beh See wie a Sek ae dem 64 
IID cat oe es has eh aegis wae 20 
PHU) CS AMISINTO. oon oe cca 5 
SR EINE ccc cm ce seme e ecw cknbonccs 892 
DE CRI OO Soe ce ewe cece caweia 124 
SD RR ee ere ee cee 20, 732 
PER Oth RRND a emma ee mies 81 
Pelt SPN oem a cenceese 6 
0 SR ae ee ee ee 619 
RO SURMONNBNE 2s in eas tin ios cn abil mes 94 
SUID ee ipa eae 142 
SIN NEWRRE Soe ia moni cae obe re 557 
Rhode Island__-_-__-_- Wiesacuaeueweae 15 
South Carolina. _---- Bieri tee nerionane pps, 45 
PONG BEURNOUR colic sco cmm dneme am etek 5 
IMR er one cee emcee ees 71 
Fae MIN cio ccna ear oa ers eleniaenie 1, 566 
BORE Ses eo See oe cam ates aan 1 
WOTMONG oS eecacccuese iecea cae hee 4 
WENRRMIRR ee ie tie eee eS es 187 
WHMMC OUR onc See ho cmeucklkcalass 162 
POH MANS os ee sie ocece 32 
OW ION RISERS ots ge eet cy ee 160 
MPPOMND ne woneese She cca nwa hebedmee otk 
Rea RNIE RUN ore Be ed 45, 391 


Mr. RUSSELL. I further ask that a 
table showing the Federal narcotics law 
violations reported during the calendar 
years 1955-59, appearing on _ page 
147 of the same hearings, before a com- 
mittee of the other body, be printed in 
the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Federal narcotic law violations reported dure 
ing the calendar years 1955-59, by State 
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Federal narcotic law violations reported dure 
ing the calendar years 1955-59, by State—Con. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
stated before, and I state again today, 
that political leaders who are pandering 
to the Negro vote should get out and 
urge the Nezro people to eliminate these 
terrible conditions. They would do far 
more for them than they can do by com- 
ing here and secking to bring to bear 
the force of Federal power to compel 
interminzline of the races. If the lead- 
ers of the Negro race—and they have 
some great leaders—were to devote their 
energies to an appeal to their people to 
eliminate these conditions, they would 
do much more for them than they could 
do by undertaking to strong-arm their 
way into places where they are not 
wanted. 

The members of the Negro race are 
not the first minority, whether an ethnic 
group or a religious sect, who had rea- 
son to feel that they were the victims of 
discrimination. The Negro, however, is 
the only minority in the United States 
who has not been willing to work and 
strive to earn recognition and accept- 
ance. The Negro race and the Negro 
alone have sought to strong-arm and 
use physical force to secure the right of 
association from the majority against 
the wishes of that majority. 

Back in the 1650's, when the tide of 
Trish immigration was running so high, 
anew party was formed, called the 
American or Know Nothing Party. It 
was aimed at the Irish. 

A distinguished national committee- 
woman from one of the great New Eng- 
land States told me that when she was a 
little girl she could not play on the main 
street of the greatest city of her State 
because she was Irish. If she had done 
80, the police would run her in. What 
did the Irish dc? They proceeded to 
demonstrate their worth. They pro- 
ceeded to take over the politics, the busi- 
hess, and other interests of that State. 
Today, no one raises a question about 
the Irish. No one thinks about forming 
a party to oppose them. The “Know 
Nothings” have been lost in history of 
the past. The Irish are a vital part of 
the warp and woof of the fabric of life of 
the United States. 

When the Italians came along, they 
faced even greater difficulties, because 
they had been preceded by some mem- 
bers of the Mafia, who had been driven 
out of Italy because they were criminals. 
That prejudiced many people against 
the decent Italian immigrants. 
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The Italians did not seek to have a law 
enacted to make people recognize them 
and take them in socially. They set 
about to prove their worth, and they did 
it. Today we find them in positions of 
great importance, responsibility, and 
power in the financial, social, political, 
and industrial life of the Nation. 

Still another minority group, the 
Mormons, was subjected to attacks by 
mobs throughout the entire West for 
years. The United States Army was 
even called out after members of that 
persecuted religious group made their 
great trek all the way to Utah. Today, 
if a man finds that he has a Mormon 
for a neighbor, he feels very happy 
about it, because he knows that his 
neighbor is a good citizen and an hon- 
orable man, 

All manner of political pressures are 
now being brought to bear—to drive the 
Senate to vote for all kinds of miscalled 
civil rights bills. The proponents of 
such legislation might take over the 
highest court of the land and make it the 
tool of a group representing the Negro 
race, but they cannot force social ac- 
ceptance in that way. It cannot be done 
by litigation or legislation. It must be 
earned. An attempt to enact laws to 
compel socia! acceptance can result only 
in creating a tragic era in this country. 

The leaders of the Negro race have 
scorned to preach to their people the 
necessity of reducing their crime rate, 
their rate illegitimacy, of venereal in- 
fection and of narcotic addiction. They 
are demanding that the white people 
take them as they are and, through a 
process of amalgamation and assimila- 
tion, either spread these deficiencies 
throughout the people of the country or 
depend upon the strength of the whites 
who participate in the amalgamating 
process to absorb and eliminate these 
tragic vices. 

There is nothing in human history to 
lead us to believe that this can be done. 
The white people of the South have 
cheerfully borne the cost of the burden 
of attempting to civilize and educate the 
majority of Negroes in the United States. 
They have borne this burden despite the 
fact that, since the 1860’s, we have been 
the poorest part of the country with the 
lowest average per capita income. 

The great majority of the white people 
of the South are not willing, however, 
to impose upon their children the task 
of secking to amalgamate the Negro 
people into entitlement to social ac- 
ceptance. 

The Negro must do something to earn 
this for himself. The handful of whites 
in the Southern States who are telling 
the Negro that they can find an easy 
way are doing the Negro a grave disserv- 
ice. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
some questions along the line of his re- 
cent remarks. 

I ask the Senator from Georgia if he 
agrees with me in the observation that 
no men or races of men can law or leg- 
islate their way to the better life. It is 
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the reward for personal integrity and 
personal industry, and is something 
which cannot be conferred upon anyone 
from on high—even by men wearing ju~ 
dicial robes, or men occupying congres- 
sional seats. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has 
stated better than I could the point I 
have been endeavoring to make. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Georgia further if he agrees with me in 
the observation that anyone who con- 
tends that a man can law or legislate 
his way to the better life is either fooling 
himself or attempting to fool someone 
else. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That conclusion 
should be inescapable to any normal 
person. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia if he agrees with 
me in the observation that all the agi- 
tation for civil rights bills, instead of 
improving the situation, is worsening the 
situation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have just stated 
that it is my opinion that efforts to use 
the pending bill to whip up a frenzy 
throughout the country and to promote 
efforts of the Negro people to strong- 
arm their way into social acceptance at 
eating establishments and similar places 
can only end in great tragedy. It may 
elect some man to political office but 
the people most vitally affected will not 
benefit from it. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. As one of those who 
has the privilege of representing the 
State which has the largest percentage 
of Negro citizenship of any State in the 
Union, I wish especially to commend the 
Senator for the very logical, factual, 
calm way in which he has presented 
facts that are not pleasant to anyone. 
No one, much less the Senator from 
Georgia, would get any satisfaction from 
bringing such facts to the attention of 
the public or the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to have the 
country know the real reason for our 
position. It is not based upon preju- 
dice. It is not based upon the hatred 
of the Negro people. It is based upon ex- 
isting conditions. The Negro people 
would be much better advised to under- 
take to clean up conditions in their race, 
rather than to come to Washington to 
urge the enactment of a law to enforce 
the right of Negroes to sit down and eat 
with the whites. 

Mr. STENNIS. That approach is ex- 
actly the approach we are trying to take 
in my State. We have there over 8,000 
colored schoolteachers, virtually 100 per- 
cent of whom are showing the same ap- 
proach the Senator outlines in his 
speech, of self-improvement, gradual 
betterment, gradual increase of their 
worth and their earning capacity and 
their service ability, and it is the ap- 
proach of building these people to make 
them more useful and stronger. 

If we could entrust this problem to 
their own leaders, there would not be 
any problem. It is the outside agita- 
tion of political organizations and others 
who come in and give them misdirected 
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leadership, for the personal gain which 
may come to these organizations and 
others, which will lead them down a 
dead end alley by injecting politics into 
the question. That is the source of the 
trouble. 

I am glad the Senator has brought out 
so clearly to the American people the 
exact situation. 

If the Senator will yield further, I 
notice that he made reference to the 
Mormons in Utah. I have had in my 
desk for some time a paragraph which 
I clipped from the “100 Years Ago” 
column published in one of the New York 
newspapers. It is dated March 11, I 
think, 1859, and states: 

This bill being discussed before the U.S. 
Senate is a proposal to increase the standing 
Army from 18,000 to 24,000. The extra 6,000 
are needed to send to Utah against the 
Mormons. 


Mr. RUSSELL. They were burnt out 
and driven from pillar to post. After 
they made their long march across the 
country to Utah, the Government did 
send the U.S. Army out there against 
them. It was a disgraceful page in 
American history. 

Mr. STENNIS. A short 100 years 
later—and a hundred years is a short 
time in the history of a nation, espe- 
cially in the history of a race—the Sen- 
ate is blessed—and I use that word 
“blessed” literally—with the Member- 
ship in the Senate of several Members 
from that great religious organization. 
I have said it before, and I say again 
now, that although there may be some 
bad Mormons, I have never met one. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, before 
the pending amendment gets ‘‘pended”’ 
so long that there is no more life left in 
it, I should like to explain briefly its pro- 
visions. In essence, under this amend- 
ment it would be a Federal offense for 
anyone to import or transport in inter- 
state commerce any explosive with the 
knowledge or intent that it will be used 
to damage or destroy any property used 
for specified objectives or of intimidat- 
ing any person pursuing those objectives. 
The property involved can be any build- 
ing or any real or personal property. 

This language is intended to be all-in- 
clusive. The uses to which any such real 
or personal property are being put are 
defined in the amendment as ‘‘educa- 
tional, religious, charitable, residential, 
business, or civic.” 

In other words, it will apply across the 
board. 

The basis for Federal jurisdiction un- 
der this amendment is the importation 
or transportation of explosives in com- 
merce. Under its provisions, the posses- 
sion of an explosive in such a manner as 
to evince an intent to use or the actual 
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use of an explosive for one of the pro- 
hibited objectives would create a rebut- 
table presumption that the explosive was 
imported to the United States or trans- 
ported in commerce by the person pos- 
sessing or using it. However, the 
amendment expressly provides that no 
person may be convicted of a violation of 
its provisions unless there is evidence of 
a violation independent of the presump- 
tions. 

This section is intended to create an 
immediate basis for Federal intervention 
in bombing cases without subjecting the 
accused to a possibility of a conviction 
solely on the basis of the presumption. 

The amendment would also make it a 
crime willfully to impart or convey any 
threat or false information through the 
use of mail, telephone, telegraph, or 
other instruments of commerce con- 
cerning an attempt or act prohibited by 
the amendment. 

The amendment contains a subsection 
making it clear that it is not intended to 
preempt State laws dealing with the 
same subject matter. 

The amendment is virtually identical 
to S. 73, which I introduced on January 
9, 1959, on behalf of myself and Senators 
Javits, Scott, Allott, Beall, Bennett, 
Bridges, Bush, Case of New Jersey, 
Cooper, Kuchel, Martin, Prouty, and 
Smith, and the late Senator Langer. 

The amendment also is almost identi- 
cal to S. 188, introduced by Senator 
KENNEDY on January 12, 1959, and co- 
sponsored by Senators Ervin, Allott, 
Anderson, Bible, Bush, Byrd of West 
Virginia, Cannon, Carroll, Case of New 
Jersey, Chavez, Church, Clark, Dodd, 
Douglas, Engle, Green, Gruening, Hart, 
Hennings, Humphrey, Magnuson, Mans- 
field, Martin, McCarthy, Moss, Murray, 
Pastore, Randolph, Symington, Yar- 
borough, Young of Ohio, and Young of 
North Dakota, and the late Senator 
Langer. 

The latter bill, S. 188, is commonly 
referred to as the Kennedy-Ervin bill. 
There are only two differences between 
this amendment and the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill. One is that the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill does not apply to property 
being used for residential purposes, 
whereas my amendment does. The 
other difference is that the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill also contained a_ section 
amending the Fugitive Felon Act by 
adding to the list of crimes thereunder 
the following: 

Willfully destroying or damaging any 
building or other real or personal’ property 
for the purpose of interfering with its use 
for business, educational, religious, chari- 
table, or civic objectives, or of intimidating 
any person pursuing such objectives. 


The latter section is now unnecessary 
in my amendment, since my amendment 
will leave intact the fugitive felon pro- 
vision of section 2 of the Dirksen amend- 
ment, simply adding to it the antibomb- 
ing measure. 

In this and other respects, the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill sought to accomplish 
the very same objectives in practically 
the very same language as the pending 
amendment. It contains the same pro- 
visions with regard to importing or 
transporting explosives, the same pre- 
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sumptions, the same sections with regarg 
to the use of mail, telephone, telegraph, 
or other instrument of commerce, the 
same penalty provisions, and the same 
section negating any preemption. 

I should point out that on January 20, 
1959, the distinguished majority leader 
{Mr. Jounson of Texas] introduced an- 
other bill, S. 499, title IV of which is q]- 
most identical with the language of the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill. In other words, 
that bill also proposed both an amend- 
ment to the fugitive-felon law, which we 
have already dealt with, and a separate 
antibombing addition to the Crimina] 
Code. 

The majority leader’s bill on this point 
also contained a provision not found in 
other measures which have been pro- 
posed, a provision to deal with bombing 
incidents. This is the only respect in 
which the majority leader’s bill differed 
substantially from this amendment or 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill. This provi- 
sion would have expedited FBI investi- 
gations of all cases involving the dam. 
age or destruction of any building by 
any explosive under circumstances indi- 
cating that the substantive provisions of 
the law had been violated. 

While I doubt the necessity for this 
addition, I should be happy to accept it 
if the majority leader and other Sena- 
tors believe it is desirable. Certainly it 
does no harm. I simply feel that to have 
this additional provision in the bill, so as 
to expedite FBI investigations, is not 
essential to the measure. 

A number of Senators sponsored both 
S. 73 and S. 188. However, not counting 
any duplications the total number of 
Senators who have sponsored one of the 
three bills introduced on this subject is 
45, which is 5 less than half of the full 
membership of the Senate, and includes 
the distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas], the distinguished 
majority whip [Mr. MANSFIELD], and 
the distinguished minority whip [Mr. 
KUCHEL ]. 

It is particularly noteworthy that a 
major percentage of this number spon- 
sored a bill which would have accom- 
plished exactly what I am now propos- 
ing; namely, a dual approach to the so- 
lution of bombing cases, both by amend- 
ing the fugitive-felon law and by adding 
a new section to the Criminal Code. It 
is my hope that it may be possible to get 
unanimous, or almost unanimous, ap- 
proval of this amendment. 

I feel sincerely that it is one which 
should appeal and will appeal to Mem- 
bers from all sections of our great coun- 
try. All the Senators who have pro- 
posed or sponsored these measures ob- 
viously believe, as I do, that this dual 
approach is necessary in order to make 
possible a complete counteroffensive 
against the vicious criminals who have 
destroyed schools, places of worship, and 
homes in their fight against law and 
order. These hoodlums deserve our Se€- 
verest condemnation. Their deeds have 
disgraced the entire Nation. Their 
crimes are a stain on the reputation of 
America throughout the world. We now 
have an opportunity to remove this stain, 
and I hope we shall do a complete job. 
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The present section of the Dirksen 
amendment would do a good part of the 
job. That is why it has my full support. 
However, it will not do the whole job, 
and that is why I suggest that we stick 
to the dual approach recommended by so 
many of our colleagues from all sections 
of the country—including the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Primarily, the gap in the flight section 
alone is that it would not come into op- 
eration until after there had been a 
pombing and a flight across a State line. 
I see no reason to limit our action to 
apprehension and prosecution after the 
fact in the case of criminals who attempt 
to escape from the place where they have 
peen guilty of such a bombing. If it is 
possible for the felons to be caught by 
the FBI before the acts reach fruition, 
certainly the law should be sufficiently 
broad to cover such situations, and there 
is no reason to exclude from Federal 
prosecution—provided they have com- 
mitted a Federal offense—culprits who 
never flee the jurisdiction. The amend- 
ment would also cover some cases of 
intimidation, even though an actual 
bombing did not occur. The amendment 
would cover cases of possession of ex- 
plosives with the knowledge or the intent 
of using them for the prohibited pur- 
poses, and the amendment would cover 
threatening telephone calls such as have 
been reported from time to time in such 
cases. 

In other words, the amendment will 
allow action as broad as the problem that 
is being dealt with, and not just prose- 
cution of felons who flee after the deed 
is done. 

‘Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcoRD a complete list of the bombings 
which have occurred in recent years 
having racial overtones—although this 
amendment is not limited to such cases. 
“There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


BOMBING INCIDENTS (1955-60) 
ALABAMA 


1. Montgomery, January 30, 1956, home of 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., Negro leader: 
bomb blew out windows and damaged front 
porch. King had organized a bus boycott 
in December 1955. 

2. Birmingham, April 10, 1956, homes of 
Negroes on 12th Place, North in Fountain 
Heights; Fountain Heights nicknamed 
“Dynamite Hill”; association of whites sought 
to prevent sales to Negroes. 

3. Montgomery, August 25, 1956, home of 
Rev. Robert Graetz; two sticks of dynamite 
exploded. Graetz is the white pastor of an 
all-Negro Lutheran Church and a member of 
the boycott association in Montgomery. 

4. Birmingham, December 25, 1956; home 
of Rev. Dr. F. L. Shuttlesworth, Negro min- 
ister; explosion on Christmas night. Shut- 
tlesworth had led a 1-day campaign in de- 
flance of city bus segregation laws. Home 
heavily damaged. His home and church 
thereafter guarded continuously by vol- 
unteers, 

5. Birmingham, December 31, 1956, home 
of Otis Flowers, Negro, in Woodlawn. 

6-11. Montgomery, January 10, 1957, four 
Negro churches and the home of Negro min- 
ister of one church and the home of white 
minister of another church bombed in one 
night; outbreak of violence began shortly 
after bus Segregation was ended by Federal 
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court order in December 1956. Churches 
were First Baptist Church, Hutchinson 
Street Baptist Church, Mount Olive Church, 
and Bell Street Baptist Church. Ministers 
were Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy and Rev. 
Robert Graetz. Second explosion in Graetz’s 
home. Two white members of Ku Klux Klan 
arrested and tried. Acquitted May 30, 1957. 

12. Montgomery, January 27, 1957, unsuc- 
cessful attempt on home of Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.; 12 sticks of dynamite were 
tossed on the porch but failed to explode. 
Second attempt on King home. 

13. Montgomery, January 27, 1957, Negro 
home and a filling station; bomb tossed be- 
tween both buildings. Three Negroes suf- 
fered cuts and scratches. 

14. Mobile, February 18, 1957, home of 
Walter Johnson, Negro; little damage; a small 
bomb thrown by white boy on bicycle. John- 
son lived in mixed neighborhood; Reported 
by press as fifth of a series of re¢ent bomb- 
ing attempts in Mobile. Second attempt on 
his home. 

15. Birmingham, April 1957, Negro home on 
11th Court, North; six persons in home at 
time uninjured. 

16. Birmingham, April 
homes on 12th Place, North. 

17. Bessemer, April 28, 1957, Allen Temple 
A.M.E. Church (Negro); explosion occurred 
during service. Two hundred persons pres- 
ent, no one injured. Bomb went off in alley 
behind the church. Minister not active in 
integration fight. 

18. Birmingham, April 28, 1957, home of 
Asbury Howard, Negro civic leader and vice 
president of an international union; Howard 
was president of a Negro organization to en- 
courage Negro voting. 

19. Birmingham, October 19, 1957, Negro 
home on 12th Place, North; heavy property 
damage. 

20. Bessemer, November 1, 1957, home of 
David Hood, Jr., Negro lawyer; damage $1,000. 
Hood had sued to open public parks to Ne- 
groes. Only two nights earlier, he had 
dismissed three guards who had protected 
his home for 3 weeks. The house had been 
circled with floodlights. Hood had been 
convicted of carrying a pistol without a per- 
mit. He had not been able to obtain a re- 
newal of a permit which had expired. 

21. Birmingham, December 7, 1957, home 
of Robert Greer, Negro, 13th Street, North; 
two separate blasts in two different rooms. 
Reported by Associated Press as fourth bomb- 
ing in Fountain Heights in few months. 

22. Birmingham, December 31, 1957, home 
of Otis Flowers, Negro, in east Birmingham; 
blast blew out a wall; 12-year-old boy suf- 
fered a cut hand. Home in white neighbor- 
hood. Prior warning by fiery cross. 

23. Brewton, March 25, 1958, Freewill Bap- 
tist Church, white; church demolished. No 
apparent racial angle. 

24. Birmingham, April 29, 1958 (Tuesday), 
unsuccessful attempt on Temple Beth El; 
54 sticks of dynamite left in a satchel at the 
temple failed to explode. Fuse wet by rain. 

25. Birmingham, June 29, 1958, unsuccess- 
ful attempt on Negro Bethel Baptist Church; 
smoking package of dynamite in front of 
church thrown into street where it exploded. 
F. L. Shuttlesworth, Negro integration leader, 
pastor of church. 

26. Birmingham, July 17, 1958, home of 
William Blackwell, Negro, and of a white 
neighbor in a mixed neighborhood; three 
men who had attended a KKK meeting 
caught by Negroes in neighborhood and then 
arrested. Later charged with bombing. One 
man convicted on December 5, 1958, and 
given 10-year sentence. 

ARKANSAS 

1. Little Rock, December 31, 1957, unsuc- 
cessful effort to bomb home of Mrs. L. G. 
Bates; crude bomb in a bottle exploded in 
driveway causing no damage to home of 
NAACP leader. 


10, 1957, Negro 
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FLORIDA 


1. Sorrento, November 13, 1955, home of 
Allen Platt; gasoline bombs. Platt’s chil- 
dren, dropped from school rolls on claim 
they were part Negro sued to compel their 
admission. 

2. Havana, October 21, 1957, Negro church; 
blast tore hole in churchyard, the aftermath 
of killing of white man allegedly by Negro. 

3. Miami, March 16, 1958 (Sunday), school 
annex of Temple Beth El; $6,000 damage. 
First terror explosion in Miami since 1951. 

4. Jacksonville, April 28, 1958 (Monday), 
Jewish center; $2,000 damage. Telephone 
threat received immediately after explosion 
from “Confederate Underground.” 

5. Jacksonville, April 28, 1958, James 
Weldon Johnson Junior High School (for 
Negroes); $20,000 damage. School 4 miles 
away from Jewish center. Both explosions 
within half hour. No integration dispute 
or lawsuit in Jacksonville. 


GEORGIA 


1. Atlanta, March 25, 1956, home of Mrs. 
Eddie May Cooper, Negro; home, in mixed 
neighborhood, destroyed. 

2. Atlanta, April 17, 1956, home of Mrs. 
Gertrude Anderson, Negro, on Old Know 
Street; West Side Improving Association 
sought unsuccessfully to buy Anderson 
home. 

3. Atlanta, July 3, 1956, home of Carl 
Haynes, Negro; heavy damage to home in pre- 
dominantly white neighborhood. Press re- 
ported bombing of several other Negro homes 
in northwest section earlier in the year. 

4. Americus, July 23, 1956, roadside market 
at Koinonia farm; $3,000 damage. Farm is 
an interracial religious cooperative. Its 
leader had aided Negroes seeking admission 
to white school. F 

5. Americus, January 14, 1957, roadside 
market, Koinonia farm; second blast, $7,000 
damage, market destroyed. 

6. Ringgold, November 29, 1957, unsuccess- 
ful attempt on tenant farm home of Phillip 
Huggins, Negro; Huggins had been warned 
2 months earlier by group of robed men to 
leave country. Seven sticks of dynamite 
found with burned-out fuse under front 
porch. } 

7. Atlanta, March 17, 1958, unoccupied 
home sold to Negro; home was in predomi- 
nantly white neighborhood. 

8. Columbus, July 2, 1958, home of Mrs. 
Essie Mae Ellison, Negro; home, in mixed 
neighborhood, partly destroyed. 

9. Atlanta, October 12, 1958 (Sunday), 
Temple of Hebrew Benevolent Congregation; 
about $10,000 damage caused by estimated 
30 to 40 sticks of dynamite. George Bright 
tried and acquitted. 


LOUISIANA 


1. New Orleans, November 23, 1958, parking 
lot of school building; the school superin- 
tendent had a parking place assigned near 
the site of the explosion. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1. Greensboro, October 2, 1957, home of 
Elijah Herring, Negro; Herring’s children 
were attending a white school. 

2. Charlotte, November 5, 1957, home of 
Negro; vacant house partly destroyed; third 
blast in neighborhood in 2 weeks, a new de- 
velopment consisting of 65 homes intended 
for Negro occupancy was being built. 

3. Charlotte, Tuesday, November 12, 1957, 
unsuccessful effort to bomb Temple Beth E]; 
six sticks of dynamite with partly burned 
14-foot fuse found outside the temple. 

4. Charlotte, January 1, 1958, marquee of 
drive-in theater; theater admits both white 
and Negro patrons. 

5. Gastonia, Sunday, February 9, 1958, un- 
successful effort to bomb Temple Emanuel; 
30 sticks of dynamite found outside of tem- 
ple; fuse had burned to within 114 inches of 
dynamite. 
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6. Charlotte, March 20, 1958, Negro public 
school; three members of a KKK group were 
convicted of plotting to plant a homemade 
bomb in a Negro school on February 15; dis- 
covered by police undercover agent; three 
men began serving 5-year prison sentences. 

7. Durham, July 7, 1958, home of Rev. War- 
ren Carr, white; minister headed Durham 
Human Relations Committee; four teenagers 
admitted “prank” and were not prosecuted. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1. Gaffney, November 20, 1957, unsuccess- 
ful attempt on home of Dr. James H. 
Sanders, a white physician; Mrs. Sanders 
had contributed to a publication entitled 
“South Carolinians Speak—A Moderate Ap- 
proach to Race Relations.” Five KKK mem- 
begs charged on December 7, 1957, with the 
attempted bombing. Two were thereafter 
acquitted and other three never tried. 

2. Cowpens, November 21, 1957, home of 
Lewis Ford, Negro tenant farmer; white 
owner could give no reason for bombs. 


TENNESSEE 


1. Clinton, September 1956, five dynamite 
blasts in Negro section; Federal court had 
ordered admission of 12 Negroes to Clinton 
High School in August 1956. One blast in 
a lot adjoining home of Negro student in 
Clinton High School. 

2. Clinton, December 29, 1956, headquar- 
ters of White Citizens Council; three sticks 
of dynamite ripped hole in side of building. 

3. Chattanooga, January 23, 1957, home of 
Galen Lehman, white man; house had been 
shown to Negro prospective buyers. 

4. Clinton, February 15, 1957, blast in 
Negro neighborhood; suitcase loaded with 
dynamite exploded; windows in 30 homes 
shattered. Two persons injured. 

5. Knoxville, February 19, 1957, bombing 
of municipal auditorium; single stick of 
dynamite tossed from passing car while Louis 
Armstrong’s band was playing for a segre- 
gated audience. Bomb exploded 200 feet 
from building. 

6. Clinton, March 11, 1957, unsuccessful 
attempt on home of Negro student of inte- 
grated high school; 15 pounds of loose explo- 
sive found in gallon bucket. 

7. Chattanooga, May 25, 1957, home of 
R. H. Craig, Negro lawyer; Craig had urged 
more jobs for Negroes in county government. 
Earlier, crosses were burned on property and 
guns shot into his home. 

8. Jersey, August 13, 1957, home of Negro 
couple; newspapers also reported that a 
dynamite attempt on a Negro restaurant 
occurred a few days earlier. 

9. Nashville, September 10, 1957, destruc- 
tion of one wing of Hattie Cotton Public 
School, in East Nashville; a Negro child had 
been admitted as first step in integration 
plan, 

10. Chattanooga, October 27, 1957, explo- 
sion in field near Negro residential area; 65 
houses being built in new subdivision de- 
signed exclusively for Negroes. 

11. Chattanooga, October 28, 1957, home 
of Negro couple in Negro section. 

12. Chattanooga, November 5, 1957, home 
in Negro section; third bombing in less than 
2 weeks. 

13. Chattanooga, January 19, 1958, How- 
ard School (for Negroes); bomb, homemade. 
Damage $1,000. 

14. Chattanooga, January 27, 1958, Phyllis 
Wheatley Branch of YWCA (for Negroes); 
explosion outside building. 

15. Clinton, February 13, 1958, white man 
convicted of conspiring to dynamite inte- 
grated Clinton High School. Sentenced for 
2- to 10-year prison term; two sacks of dy- 
namite containing 150 sticks found across 
a river from the school last fall. Two men 


told the sheriff they had been offered $500 
to blast the school, according to press ac- 
counts. 

16. Nashville, March 16, 1958 (Sunday), 
Jewish Community Center; $6,000 damage. 
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Telephone call immediately after explosion 
from “Confederate Underground.” Threat 
also against Federal judge who had issued 
integration order. 

17. Memphis, August 5, 1958, Negro Mount 
Moriah Baptist Church. 

18. Clinton, October 5, 1958, Clinton High 
School (integrated); three dynamite blasts, 
$300,000 damage. 

19. Nashville, November 1958, unsuccess- 
ful attempt on home of Lee Steegal, Negro 
employee of Fisk University; Steegal had 
been soliciting membership for NAACP, 
Stick of dynamite found in his backyard. 


TEXAS 


1. Beaumont, January 7, 1957, unsuccessful 
attempt on home of Dr. Ed Sprott, Negro 
physician; physician was former NAACP of- 
ficial. 

2. Beaumont, January 9, 1957, home of 
Grover Lee Myles, Negro; home in mixed 
neighborhood. 

3. Beaumont, January 28, 1957, truck owned 
by State Senator Rufus Kilpatrick; Kil- 
patrick had aided in delaying anti-integra- 
tion bill. 

4. Beaumont, January 28, 1957, home of 
white retired car dealer, C. R. Smith; he be- 
lieved it was caused by his “middle of road’ 
stand on integration. 

5. Beaumont, January 28, 1957, entrance 
of St. Michael’s Greek Orthodox Church; the 
pastor of St. Michael's said he had taken no 
stand on integration but had received a 
telephone warning “we wanted to get the 
foreigners.” All three blasts occurred in the 
evening. 

6. Beaumont, June 21, 1958, home of Dr. 
Russell Long, professor at Lamar State Col- 
lege of Technology; college was integrated in 
1956. 

VIRGINIA 

1. Lynchburg, October 29, 1958, attempt on 
E. C. Glass High School; disconnected dyna- 
mite bomb found in the trash pile at school. 
A bombing threat had been received by the 
school a week earlier. 





PARTIAL List OF 1959-60 BomBINGS 


1. Huntington, W. Va., January 13, 1959, a 
bomb exploded in a boys rest room at 
Beverly Hills Junior High school shortly be- 
fore classes opened. Damage was slight. 

2. Collins Park, Del., April 7, 1959, a bomb 
exploded in the rear of a home, climaxing a 
series of racial demonstrations against Mr. 
and Mrs. George Rayfield, the Negro owners 
who had moved in 6 weeks before. The at- 
torney for the owners stated that they had 
asked for police protection in the past. 
Collins Park is an all-white suburb of 
Wilmington. Mobs had demonstrated in 
front of the home after they had moved in. 

3. Little Rock, Ark., June 7, 1959, a home- 
made bomb was tossed on the lawn of Mrs. 
Daisy Bates, president of the Arkansas 
NAACP. No one was hurt. The bomb was 
the fourth thrown at the Bates home since 
the start of the integration crisis. 

4. Houston, Tex., December 16, 1959, a 
suitcase of explosives was tossed into a 
school playground that resulted in the death 
of the bomber, three children, and two other 
adults. One of the dead was the son of the 
bomber. 

5. Newark, N.J., September 21, 1959, a 
bomb was thrown through a window of a 
Negro storefront church. No one was in- 
jured. Five 18-year-old boys were later 
arrested. 

6. Little Rock, Ark., September 7, 1959, the 
office building of the school board, the pri- 
vate business office of the mayor, and the fire 
chief's station wagon were bombed. The 
explosions occurred in all three structures 
in a 40-minute period. Thereafter, five men 
were arrested. One pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced to 5 years in jail. Another was 
convicted after trial and sentenced to 3 
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years. A third received a similar sentence 
after trial. 

7. Boise, Idaho, September 11, 1959, a bomh 
was thrown into a Seventh-day Adventist 
church. Twenty-five persons in the room at 
the time escaped injury. 

8. Collins Park, Del., August 7, 1959, a 
second bomb was thrown in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. corge Rayfield, who hag 
bought a home in an all-white suburb, In 
September, seven men and one woman were 
indicted. 

9. Kansas City, Mo., January 29, 1960, a 
bomb explosion shattered synagogue win. 
dows of Kehilath Synagogue. 

10. Springfield, Mass., February 2, 1960, 
windows were shattered in a bomb explosion 
at Temple Beth El which had been defaced 
by swastika vandals a month before, 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the list 
shows 88 such bombings since 1955, up 
to February of this year. Of this total, 
42 involved Negro homes; 11, desegre. 
gated schools or Negro schools; 8, Negro 
churches; 9, Jewish synagogues or cen- 
ters; 3, white churches; 3, white homes; 
and 12, other property, including a thea- 
ter, a municipal auditorium, a YWCA, a 
school office, and the private business 
office of the mayor of Little Rock, Ark. 
The list shows that while most of these 
incidents have occurred in southern cit- 
ies, a number have occurred in areas in 
the North. For example, in September 
1959, a bomb was thrown through a win- 
dow of a Negro church in Newark, NJ. 
In the same month a bomb was thrown 
into a Seventh-Day Adventist church in 
Boise, Idaho. Just last month a bomb 
was exploded in a Jewish temple in 
Springfield, Mass. 

It is obvious that this matter is not a 
sectional one. SoI hope the amendment 
will not be approached on a narrow, 
sectional basis. In fact, Iam sure it will 
not be approached on such a basis. 

There is no question that the decent 
people of all sections of the country are 
as much outraged by the rash of bomb- 
ings which has occurred as they would 
be by any other kind of lawless violence; 
and I, for one, do not doubt that most 
law-enforcement agencies in the com- 
munities affected are sincerely trying to 
apprehend and to punish the perpetra- 
tors of these evil deeds. 

The difficulties confronting local law- 
enforcement officials, however, are Vir- 
tually insurmountable. Only a com- 
bined effort at the Federal, State, and 
local levels will ever be completely effec- 
tive. 

The nature of the acts involved is one 
of stealth and secrecy. Bombings most 
often occur at night, and the resultant 
explosions normally destroy most of the 
evidence which would show who are the 
culprits. Expert skill and meticulous 
care are required in order to sift the 
meager evidence which remains. For 
this task, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, which would be called into play 
under this proposal, would be most help- 
ful. The Bureau is amply prepared, on 
the basis of its experience, and by means 
of its techniques, to combat these crimi- 
nals and to produce the evidence neces- 
sary for their conviction. Of course, it 
is true that the FBI has rendered assist- 
ance to local officials in numerous In 
stances in which such bombings have 
occurred. But, unfortunately, under 
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present law the Bureau lacks clear juris- 
diction to proceed immediately in such 
matters. This amendment will provide 
that jurisdiction in unmistakable terms. 

It is important to note that many local 
law-enforcement officials with whom I 
nave discussed this problem agree that 
action at all levels is essential in order 
to wipe out the scourge of hate bombings. 

Late in the fall of 1958, accompanied 
by my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
Javits], I toured several cities in the 
South, to investigate at firsthand the 
manifestations of this problem. In all, 
we traveled approximately 2,000 miles, 
and we talked with more than 50 govern- 
ment officials and community leaders in 
3 cities—Jacksonville, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
and Birmingham, Ala. 

Incidentally, let me state that these 
cities were selected carefully, in order to 
obtain a cross section of the types of 
structures which have been bombed. 
The object of our mission was to obtain 
from local leaders firsthand advise as to 
what help could be rendered by the Fed- 
eral Government in order to combat 
these shocking outbreaks of violence. 

On the basis of the information ob- 
tained in the course of our tour, I am 
convinced that Federal intervention and 
assistance are urgently needed, and 
would be generally welcomed in the com- 
munities we visited. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield for a question? 

Mr.KEATING. Iamhappy to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did the 
Senator from New York notice that 
someone attempted to bomb an audi- 
torium in which Mrs. Roosevelt was 
speaking last night? 

Mr. KEATING. Just before the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana entered the Cham- 
ber—I know he was away on urgent 
business—I called attention to the 88 
recent bombings, running from 1955 to 
February of this year; and I specifically 
mentioned three or four which did not 
occur in Southern States. One was in 
Springfield, Mass.; one was in Newark, 
NJ.; and one was in Boise, Idaho. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator from New York seen the after- 
noon edition of the Washington News, 
with the headline “Plant Wrecked by 
Blast Here’? 

The article refers to a blast which oc- 
curred in Washington; the blast ‘“sky- 
rocketed 300 feet,’ and burst windows 
for seven blocks around. Apparently no 
one was killed, but several people were 
injured. 

Mr. KEATING. I had not seen that 

article, but I know there have been sev- 
eral instances of that sort; and I may 
call attention to the fact that this 
amendment is so broad in its terms that 
it would cover any bombing. 
_ Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is willing to have his proposed criminal 
Statute against bombing apply against 
all bombings? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; it does by its 
terms. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
to hear that. 

Mr. KEATING. Because of this ex- 
Pression by the various officials and com- 


I am pleased 
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munity leaders with whom we discussed 
this matter, I was somewhat surprised, 
during the debate on Monday evening a 
week ago, when the distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] 
inquired of the junior Senator from New 
York whether he knew of any demands 
for that provision of the pending Dirksen 
amendment which is aimed at appre- 
hending criminals engaged in hate 
bombings of churches and schools. 

The Senator from Florida 
SMaTHERS] asked: 

Does he— 


Meaning the junior Senator from New 
York— 
have in his files any letter from the chief of 
police of New York, the attorney general of 
New York, or the State Highway Patrol of 
New York where they say that they cannot 
handle the crime of having a bomb thrown 
against a school building or a religious 
house, and that they have to have the help 
of the Federal Government in order to ap- 
prehend the criminal and prosecute the 
crime? 

Is the Senator from New York aware of 
any breakdown in local law enforcement to 
such an extent that this has to become a 
province of the Federal Government? 


I was glad to respond to the Senator 
from Florida, and stated, as will be 
found on page 4722 of the REcorD. 


Is the distinguished Senator from Florida 
aware that the mayor of Jacksonville, Fla., 
among many other mayors, feels that it is 
desirable under certain circumstances to 
bring the Federal Government and the FBI 
in, as in the case of certain bombings, and 
that bills to that effect have been offered by 
the distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina and one of the distinguished Members 
of the House of Representatives from Ten- 
nessee? 


The Senator from Florida expressed 
some disbelief that these officials, and 


(Mr. 


particularly a Florida mayor, were for -° 


legislation in this area. 

But, Mr. President, facts are stubborn 
things. The Jacksonville mayor, when 
I saw him about a year ago, did join 
with other southern mayors in approv- 
ing Federal action. I found his views 
particularly heartening since he was at 
that time the acknowledged leader—I 
am not sure whether he was an elected 
leader or just what his status was, but 
he was the acknowledged leader—of con- 
certed State efforts to bring the perpe- 
trators of these hate bombings to 
justice. 

Mr. President, I have been reminded 
of certain other facts in fuller answer 
to the interrogation put to me the other 
night by the Senator from Florida. I 
have here the transcript of hearings held 
before Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Judiciary Committee—on which com- 
mittee I had the honor of serving for 
many years—on May 13 and 14 of 1959, 
less than a year ago. The hearing was 
called to consider several dozen bills 
which had been introduced to prohibit 
certain acts involving the use of ex- 
plosives. 

On page 58 of this volume, I find the 
statement of CHARLES E. BENNETT, Rep- 
resentative from the Second District of 
Florida. He appeared in support of his 
own bill, H.R. 1784, to prohibit and pun- 
ish certain acts involving the importa- 
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tion, transportation, possession, or use 
of explosives. 

Representative BENNETT, in his state- 
ment, referred to bombings of a Jewish 
center and a Negro high school which 
had occurred the previous year. After 
expressing his own deep shock, he re- 
ported as follows: 


The day on which these acts occurred, 
Mayor Haydon Burns, of Jacksonville, 
asked the FBI to take jurisdiction of this 
matter and to lend its full assistance to the 
local law enforcement agencies in their 
efforts to detect and bring the criminals to 
justice. On the following day, the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee, Hon. 
EMANUEL CELLER, directed a letter to At- 
torney General Rogers asking that the De- 
partment of Justice and FBI intervene. I 
joined in the effort to obtain FBI interven- 
tion, writing to Director J. Edgar Hoover as 
follows: 

“In view of the apparent interstate nature 
of the crime and the desire of local authori- 
ties for FBI intervention and assistance, I 
believe this is a particularly strong case 
for your taking jurisdiction.” 

On April 30, 1958, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Lawrence E. Walsh advised Chairman 
CELLER: ““* * * There is no basis at present 
for action by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation,” and thereafter the Department of 
Justice refused to take jurisdiction of the 
matter, pleading the absence of Federal leg- 
islation to support their jurisdiction. The 
FBI did cooperate with local law-enforce- 
ment Officials as it would on any purely local 
case by offering the assistance of its lab- 
oratory, files, and other cooperative facili- 
ties. However, it did not actively enter the 
case.” 


That is the end of the quotation from 
Representative BENNETT’s testimony. 

Because of the inadequacies of the 
present law, Representative BENNETT, 
along with many others, sponsored new 
Federal legislation. As Mr. BENNETT de- 
clared: 

These bills recognize the interstate nature 
of such acts and provide for dealing with 
these as an interstate problem. * * * We 
will make it possible for the FBI and other 
Federal agencies immediately to enter such 
a case with full jurisdiction and to provide 
maximum assistance and cooperation to lo- 
cal officials. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
Representative BENNETT. 

Now, Mr. President, I turn to page 133 
of the House hearings, and I find the 
statement of Mr. Dante B. FASCELL, a 
Representative from the Fourth District 
of Florida, and sponsor of H.R. 3005, to 
deal with the question of bombings of 
schools and churches. Mr. Fascell ex- 
plained his support of new Federal leg- 
islation as follows: 

This legislation will in no way interfere 
with nor prevent local investigation and en- 
forcement of individual State laws prohibit- 
ing such acts; on the other hand, passage 
of this legislation will declare such offenses 
a Federal crime, thereby making available to 
local law-enforcement bodies the extensive 
facilities of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
Representative FAScELL. 

I submit, Mr. President, that if the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] 
is looking for local support for anti- 
bombing legislation, he does not have to 
travel far to find it. I have now supplied 
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for the record information on two dis- 
tinguished Members of the other body 
from the State of Florida and the mayor 
of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Support for such legislation comes 
from other parts of the country, too. 
As I have indicated, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] has spon- 
sored legislation on the subject. Repre- 
sentative Loser of Tennessee, and Rep- 
resentative WiLuis of Louisiana—with 
whom I served on the House Judiciary 
Committee—are among the Members of 
the Congress seeking Federal assistance 
in this area. 

TI will cite one other instance of im- 
pressive support. In the same record of 
hearings from which I have quoted, I 
find on page 106 the statement of John 
Ragsdale, chief of the fire department 
of Nashville, Tenn. In urging legislation 
designed to prevent interstate shipment 
of explosives, Mr. Ragsdale said: 

We have little or no protection from the 
explosives slipped into Nashville, and I know 
of no effective way to combat this danger on 
the local level. There is a definite need for 
interstate enforcement of legislation on ma- 
licious interstate traffic in explosives. I urge 
you to favorably consider legislation author- 
izing the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
spearhead this enforcement. It is my sincere 
conviction that this is the only answer to a 
problem that involves all of us. 


I recognize that the measure which Mr. 
Ragsdale supported would bring the FBI 
into the problem on a different basis from 
that contemplated in the amendment I 
am now offering. Here is an important 
official of a major southern city asking 
the Federal Government to help him 
carry out an important responsibility. 

Mr. President, of all of the provisions 
of the pending bills, I would have thought 
that the provision dealing with appre- 
hension of criminals who have performed 
acts of violence against churches and 
schools would have received the most 
general support among all the Members 
of the Senate. 

I hope that the opposition on the part 
of some Senators, which I am sure is 
sincere and which is completely under- 
stood by those of us who differ with 
them, to anything which is labeled “civil 
rights” will not be so automatic and so 
unyielding that even this supremely 
reasonable objective is attacked. To 
the charge that this provision has been 
dreamed up by northern politicians with- 
out any support from local officials, I 
hope I have provided a part of the an- 
swer. 

Mr. President, two widespread nations 
about the impact of Federal interven- 
tion were strongly discredited by the au- 
thorities in several cities we visited. 
First, it was made clear that Federal 
assistance in these cases would not be 
considered an infringement upon States’ 
rights. It was made clear by the officials 
themselves. 

Secondly, it was made clear that the 
promise of Federal help would not lead 
to any slackening-off of local efforts to 
apprehend and to punish the culprits. 
This means that under a Federal anti- 
dynamiting and flight-to-avoid-prosecu- 
tion statute, we could expect a wide de- 
gree of cooperation between the State 
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and Federal authorities—the kind of 
joint anticrime action which holds the 
greatest promise of success. 

The need for broad legislation in this 
field is manifest. Although the pace of 
bombings of homes, schools, places of 
worship, and other structures has taper- 
ed off in recent months, the threat re- 
mains. 

There is still the danger that hate 
bombers will again rear their ugly heads. 
The threat continues that these men 
with warped and bitter minds will re- 
sume their jungle warfare against the 
the law of the land. 

The recent outbreaks of anti-Semitism 
which have called forth heartfelt pro- 
tests from people and organizations all 
over the country, bear further witness 
to the continuing threat of hate- 
mongers. Mr. President, these are prob- 
lems for all America to meet. They 
challenge the very essence of our con- 
cepts of human freedom and dignity. 

While the eventual answer lies in 
cleansing the hearts and minds of men of 
the bitter poison of racial and religious 
hatred, the effort toward that goal must 
be buttressed with effective legislation. 
The amendment before us represents the 
vehicle for putting sound and strong 
protection on the statute books. 

We can all be grateful that there have 
been fewer dynamitings in recent 
months. But a wise man once said, 
“There is no such thing as a little 
garlic.” I submit that there is no such 
thing as a little bombing. 

The heinousness of only one such act 
putrefies the atmosphere of freedom and 
self-respect in which our Nation is proud 
to flourish. Who knows where and when 
this ugly threat will again reappear? 

I hope this amendment will be ap- 
proved. It is my sincere belief we would 
be acting wisely, would be acting in the 
national interest, and could be proud of 
our action if we were to approve the 
amendment unanimously. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, my colleague has 
made, as is customary with him, a most 
reasoned and thoroughly documented 
statement in support of his amendment. 

Second, Mr. President, I should like 
to point out this is not an amendment 
which is based upon abstract knowledge 
or upon reading the books. My colleague 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Krat- 
InG] and I have been actually on the 
ground where these events took place 
and we have an understanding, based 
upon our contacts with the local people 
concerned, of the police problems in- 
volved not only in respect to finding 
perpetrators of these crimes, which is a 
very grim duty on the part of the law- 
enforcement officials, but also what is 
even more important, as I think is 
borne out by the amendment of my col- 
league, in respect to doing our utmost 
to head these things off before they 
occur. 

This is such a serious matter that 
merely depending upon that part of the 
fugitive felon statute which would deal 
with arresting a man after the fact, or 
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even after a threat to bomb, may very 
well not be sufficient. As the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] has go 
forcefully argued, this is altogether too 
serious a matter to rely solely upon that. 

Mr. President, perhaps views have 
changed, but certainly we found the 
greatest of acceptance among the south- 
ern officials with whom we conferred for 
the most effective law ingenious lega] 
minds could draw up to deal with this 
subject. I think my colleague has 
thoroughly confirmed the need for add- 
ing this provision to the fugitive felon 
aspect of the bill, as demonstrated by 
the fact that some very distinguished 
legal minds in this Chamber have come 
to the same conclusion; to wit, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and the Senator 
from Texas, who, though he is not a 
lawyer, certainly has available to him 
the best legal brains there are. With 
humbleness, I came to the same conclu- 
sion, and my own amendments were to 
this effect. 

I think it is rather a tribute to the 
Senate that every Member had stood 
aside and allowed my colleague to pre- 
sent this amendment. I think my col- 
league perceived this danger at a very 
early date, thought through the kind 
of legislation which should be passed in 
order to deal with it, and is very much 
the proper person to bring this matter 
before the Senate. I am delighted to 
see he was given this opportunity by the 
whole Senate. 

Mr. President, there are many things 
about these bills which, as I know and 
as everybody knows, can be argued 
about. I feel strongly about certain 
matters, but others feel as_ strongly 
about their points of view. It seems very 
hard to figure, however, how any of us 
could refrain from wanting to buttress 
the antibombing section of the bill with 
every possible provision which practica- 
ble, workable, and legally workmanlike, 
to do as much as we can devise. I think 
my colleague has certainly given us an 
opportunity, on which I hope we will 
take action. I hope the Senate will not 
reject this opportunity, and I hope very 
much the amendment will today be 
added to the bill before us. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
extremely grateful to my distinguished 
senior colleague from New York for his 
kind remarks. The senior Senator from 
New York has an amendment virtually 
exactly in the terms of the one I am 
discussing, is a cosponsor of the bill 
which I introduced originally, and has 
performed a great service by accompany- 
ing me on the investigatory trip. 

We were received with the utmost con- 
sideration, courtesy, and interest by the 
officials of the three cities we visited. 
They extended to us every facility. They 
called together community leaders, as we 
requested; and I came away with the 
definite feeling that not only was the 
trip helpful, but also that it was wel- 
comed by the officials in the cities in- 
volved. I felt that they would welcome 
Federal legislation on this subject. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
£enator yicld? 
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Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Like other Members of 
the Senate, I am certainly in sympathy 
with the objectives of the Senator’s 
amendment, and the objectives of sim- 
ilar amendments which have been of- 
fered on this subject. 

I should like to ask the Senator about 
subsection (c) on page 3. It provides 
that the possession of an _ explosive 
creates a rebuttable presumption that 
the explosive was imported into the 
United States or transported in com- 
merce. I ask the Senator if there is any 
precedent with which he is familiar 
which would establish that presumption 
of at least one element of the crime. 
The Senator knows that the general rule 
is that there must be proof. The pre- 
sumption is that the person charged 
with the crime is innocent until proven 
guilty. I ask if there is any conflict be- 
tween that general principle and the 
purported intention of subsection (c) 
which would seem to create a presump- 
tion of at least one element of a crime, 
which could be rebutted? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to re- 
spond to my colleague from Kentucky. 
I am not surprised that he made that 
inquiry, because he is a distinguished 
lawyer and a former judge in his own 
State. He has a fine legal background. 
This subsection is naturally a matter 
of some concern to anyone with legal 
training. 

In the first place, there is a precedent 
in the Federal kidnapping law, the so- 
called Lindbergh law, which has the fol- 
lowing provision in it: 

Failure to release the victim within 7 
days— 


We have changed that by amendment 
to 24 hours— 
after he shall have been unlawfully seized, 
confined, inveigled, decoyed, kidnapped, ab- 
ducted, or carried away shall create a rebut- 
table presumption that such person has been 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 


Lines 11 to 20 set forth the proposi- 
tion that possession of an explosive shall 
create a rebuttable presumption, first, 
that the explosive was imported into the 
United States or transported in com- 
merce; and second, that the explosive 
was imported or transported or caused 
to be imported or transported in com- 
merce by the person so possessing or 
using it. 

I would be concerned about subsec- 
tion (c), so far as the actual trial of the 
defendant is concerned, were it not for 
the proviso which follows. I invite the 
Specific and particular attention of the 
Senator to that proviso: 

Provided, however, That no person may be 
convicted under this section unless there is 
evidence independent of the presumptions 
that this section has been violated. 


In other words, this presumption 
would give to the FBI the power to come 
in immediately and investigate; but no 
defendant could be convicted on that 
presumption if there were not independ- 
ent proof of a violation. 
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Mr. COOPER. I assume that what 
the Senator intends is that the proviso 
would mean that in the trial there could 
be no conviction unless sufficient evi- 
dence could be adduced under the gen- 
eral rule to show guilt. 

However, would the subsection have 
the practical result that the mere pos- 
session would give to a magistrate the 
authority to issue a warrant for the ar- 
rest, or permit a peace officer to arrest 
upon the mere ground of possession? 

Mr. KEATING. It would if the pos- 
session of an explosive were “in such a 
manner as to evince an intent to use, or 
the use of, such explosive, to damage or 
destroy any building or any other real 
or personal property used for educa- 
tional, religious, charitable, residential, 
business, or civic objectives,’ and so 
forth. 

There would have to be some circum- 
stances showing such an intent in order 
to justify the issuance of a warrant. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator 
think this language would in any way 
change the usual grounds upon which 
an officer may arrest a person without 
a warrant when he believes a felony has 
been committed? 

Mr. KEATING. Idonot. I would ap- 
prehend that there would be relatively 
few cases brought to trial under this 
section. It has been pointed out that 
under the Federal fugitive felon law 
there have been relatively few cases. I 
think it was brought out that there were 
900-odd cases in which fugitives were ap- 
prehended by the FBI, but only nine had 
been brought to trial under the fugitive 
felon statute. 

What was done in those cases, and 
what would be done here, presumably, 
would be, after investigation, to turn 
the defendants over to the local or State 
authorities for prosecution. Obviously 
every State has laws against criminal 
bombings. 

The purpose of subsection (c) is pri- 
marily to bring the great arm of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation into the 
problem at an early date; but I think 
the final proviso is necessary in order 
to be sure that no one could be convicted 
without due process. He could not be 
convicted merely based upon the pre- 
sumptions set forth in the early part of 
the section. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has no 
doubt, then, that the effect of the 
language of subsection (c), or at least 
an effect of the language of subsection 
(c), would be to preserve to a person 
who had been arrested and who was in 
Possession of an explosive all the rights 
accorded to one charged with crime, 
and the presumption that he is innocent 
until proved guilty. 

Mr. KEATING. I believe there is 
nothing to interfere with that presump- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. First, I wish to commend 
the Senator from New York for his in- 
terest in this subject. As the Senator 
from New York has stated, I joined the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
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KENNEDY] in cosponsoring a somewhat. 


Similar bill. I did so as the result of a 
telephone conversation. 

When I examined the bill which I co- 
sponsored I had certain misgivings, and 
I have certain misgivings about the 
amendment of the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from New York. I wish 
to ask about those misgivings. 

As the Senator from New York knows, 
I have prepared a substitute for his 
amendment which I intend to offer. I 
think my substitute deals adequately 
with the situation. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York that this is a question in the field 
of criminal law, rather than in the 
category of civil rights. 

I also agree with the Senator from 
New York that it is a field Congress 
should deal with, because of the diffi- 


culty, first, of identifying persons who . 


commit crimes of this nature and, sec- 
ond, because of the difficulty of appre- 
hending them even in cases where they 
are subject to identification. I should 
like to ask the Senator from New York 
about the provision reading as follows, 
beginning at line 16—and I will leave 
out words which are not relevant to the 
question—— 

Mr. KEATING. Which page? 

Mr. ERVIN. Page 2, subsection (b), 
“Whoever receives for introduction in 
commerce,”’ and so on—— 


Mr. KEATING. I am afraid I do not ~- 


follow the Senator. What line is that? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am starting to read 
at line 16, There are several statements 
in what we lawyers call the disjunctive. 
I construe these words “whoever re- 
ceives for introduction in commerce”— 
that is, in interstate commerce—‘any 
explosive” with this knowledge and in- 
tent, for these purposes, would be guilty 
of crime under this bill. Is that true? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. If a person merely re- 
ceives for introduction in commerce, 
that receipt would be a local act, would 
it not? 

Mr. KEATING. If it is received for 
introduction into the stream of com- 
merce, it would give the Federal au- 
thorities jurisdiction. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have a question about 
that. I should like to take a hypotheti- 
cal case and present it to the Senator. 
Here is John Doe, who receives from 
Richard Roe an explosive, with the in- 
tent of taking it to the railroad to have 
it transported in interstate commerce 
for one of these forbidden purposes, 
and with the requisite knowledge. He 
would be guilty as soon as he received 
it for introduction into interstate com- 
merce, whether he actually introduced 
it into interstate commerce or not, 
would he not? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, because he 
would be receiving it for introduction 
in commerce. I have had the assistance 
of a distinguished former assistant U.S. 
attorney in the District of Columbia, 
who buttresses my feeling that that 
would subject that person to Federal 
jurisdiction. If the Senator has any 
cases to the contrary, I will of course 
consider them, The point he has raised 
is a very valid one. I would make a 
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change in my language if the Senator 
could produce such cases. Offhand this 
does not bother me. I do not believe 
that that would prevent the Federal 
authorities from assuming jurisdiction 
in such a case, 

Mr. ERVIN. I have no cases on that 
point; neither do I have any cases which 
sanction it as proper legislation. 

Mr. KEATING. I understand. 

Mr. ERVIN. But under the verbiage 
as it reads, it is quite possible that a 
man who does nothing except a local 
act, entirely within the borders of a 
State, with a certain intent and for 
certain purposes in mind, would be sub- 
ject to Federal prosecution on the basis 
of the commission of a local act, even 
though there were no interstate com- 
merce involved. 

Mr, KEATING. That is true. It is 
even perhaps more so under the second 
subdivision, where he would possess the 
explosive. He obviously would possess 
it within the State. I am sure we can 
produce cases which hold that the pos- 
session of something which has been 
imported or transported across State 
lines with intent to do something illegal 
with it is a Federal crime. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would think that 
would be true only in the case of a par- 
ty, going now to section 2, who pos- 
sesses it and is a party to the original 
conspiracy or the original crime of 
transporting it, because otherwise the 
Federal Government could punish a 
person for shooting someone with a 
pistol which he knew had been trans- 
ported at some time in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. KEATING. This is a little more 
limited than that. If we were to change 
“explosive” to “pistol,” it would read: 
“possesses a pistol which has been im- 
ported into the United States or trans- 
ported across State lines with knowl- 
edge or intent that it be used to shoot 


somebody.” We could make it a Fed- 
eral crime in that case. 
Mr. ERVIN. I do not follow the 


Senator there. The act contemplated in 
the second section is a local act. If I 
have possession of an explosive which 
has been tra‘isported in interstate com- 
merce with this intent and for this pur- 
pose, that is entirely local. Assuming 
that I am not a party to the conspiracy 
which preceded the interstate act, I am 
at a loss to understand how the Fed- 
eral Government would have any juris- 
diction in such a case. 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that if his contention 
is correct—and I know he is asking these 
very intelligent questions for the pur- 
pose of getting information—then we 
have passed a great many unconstitu- 
tional statutes. We have on the statute 
books the Federal lottery statute deal- 
ing with the importation and transpor- 
tation of lottery tickets. At the end of 
that statute there is provided “or 
knowingly takes or receives any such 
paper, certificate, instrument, advertise- 
ment or list so brought, deposited, or 
transported.” In that case receipt is 
within the State, because he knowing- 
ly receives something that has been car- 
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ried across State lines. In that case he 
becomes subject to the Federal statute 
I am sure there are other statutes simi- 
lar to that. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is what Congress 
has said. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I doubt whether the 
court would go along with that. The 
only theory on which the party could 
be held would be on the theory that he 
was a party to the original crime involved 
in the transportation. 

Mr. KEATING. What I am reading 
from does not contain any annotations, 
but I am sure the lottery law has been 
upheld. Whether that specific portion 
dealing with possession has been upheld, 
I am not positive. I am reasonably cer- 
tain that this precise point has been 
passed upon by the court and has been 
held to be constitutional. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the man is a party to 
the original crime under which the trans- 
portation is had, I would have no trouble 
with it, because he would be an aider and 
abetter and a party to the conspiracy. 

Mr. KEATING. Under the lottery 
statute he does not have to be con- 
victed. I again point out that I am only 
reading the statute. I am sure we can 
find cases either under that statute or 
under similar statutes which will satisfy 
the Senator that that is entirely in order, 
and will satisfy him that he was smarter 
than he thought when he became a co- 
sponsor with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] of this precise 
language. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, I have lost my 
smartness, because after studying the 
matter I have come to the other con- 
clusion. 

Mr. KEATING. I hope to “recon- 
clude” the Senator and bring him back 
to his original thesis. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question about this point. 
First, does the Senator agree with me 
that in all probability—I put it this way 
because I have not read all the laws and 
all the statutes dealing with exposives— 
that in all probability the act denounced 
by this bill, that is, the transportation 
and so on, of explosive, with requisite 
knowledge and for this purpose, would 
constitute a violation of the laws of a 
State in respect to local crimes com- 
mitted inside the State? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Undoubtedly it is a vio- 
lation of the law of virtually all the 
States for anybody to destroy or at- 
tempt to destroy with explosives any 
buildings devoted to the purposes speci- 
fied. 

Mr. KEATING. I am certain that 
the malicious bombings of buildings is a 
criminal offense under the laws of all the 
States, yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. My amendment is cal- 
culated to cure all the diseases at one 
time. In seven lines, it provides: 

Whoever transports or aids and abets an- 
other in transporting in interstate or for- 
eign commerce any explosive with the 
knowledge or intent that it will be used in 
violation of the law of any State, territory, 
Commonwealth, District, or possession of 
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the United States shall be subject to im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years, or a 
fine of not more than $2,000, or both. 


It seems to me that that covers the 
whole waterfront. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
North Carolina was kind enough to call 
my attention to that exact language. 
He has offered it, and it is printed, as 
a substitute for this amendment. I do 
not wish to criticize the Senator’s 
amendment as a quack remedy, and I 
would noi even think of using that term 
if the Senator had not said he was seek- 
ing, by a few words, to cure all the dis- 
eases. 

I think the Senator will agree with 
me—and he is a good lawyer; there is 
none better in this body—— 

Mr. ERVIN. I appreciate that com- 
ment from the Senator from New York. 
I will return the compliment in kind. 

Mr. KEATING. That is expected. 
We expect that if we say something like 
that, it will be returned in kind. In this 
case, I mean it, and I believe the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina means what 
he says. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not returning a 
compliment; I am telling the truth when 
I say the Senator from New York is a 
fine lawyer. 

Mr. KEATING. 
compliment. 

I am afraid that the Senator from 
North Carolina is trying to do the job 
in too few words. I point out, for in- 
stance, that the main purpose of what 
is sought to be done is, frankly, to give 
the FBI jurisdiction to go in on the 
ground and investigate these cases. As 
I said before, I should expect that very 
few such cases would ever reach a Fed- 
eral court for prosecution, after the 
FBI had done its job. It would be like 
the fugitive felon statute. The FBI 
would turn the culprits over to the local 
authorities for prosecution under State 
laws, except in some aggravated or un- 
usual case. That is the very purpose of 
this presumption, which I was discuss- 
ing with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], as it appears on page 3. 

I believe the elimination of that pro- 
vision would do away with much of the 
value of the bill. It would require, under 
the Senator’s proposal, actual evidence 
of the transportation of the explosives in 
interstate or foreign commerce before 
the FBI could intervene. That would, 
to a great extent, destroy the effective- 
ness of the legislation, it seems to me, 
because speed is of the essence. We dis- 
covered that in our investigation of the 
three bombings which we looked into. 
The culprits commit the crime and usu- 
ally they flee across State lines, but they 
get away from the place of the crime. 
There is a pattern in the way they act. 
They wheel out of the location and are 
gone in a hurry. The local authorities 
should be enabled to call the nearest 
office of the FBI and say, “Will you get 
right into this matter?” So I believe the 
presumption, which has been very care- 
fully worked out, and as to which we 
have obtained the best advice we can 
get from a number of good lawyers, is 
a very important and essential part of 
the proposed legislation. 


I appreciate that 
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There is a second reason why I am 
hesitant about accepting the proposal of 
the Senator from North Carolina. This 
provision, of course, could be cured, if 
the Senator would agree to it, by adding 
another section. I think section (d) of 
the pending amendment is a very valu- 
able one. The Senator from North 
Carolina in his amendment has elim- 
inated the prohibition against the use 
of mail, telephone, telegraph, or other 
instruments of commerce to make bomb- 
ing threats. It seems to me that that is 
a desirable provision in this amendment. 

The third reason for preferring my 
amendment to that of the Senator from 
North Carolina is that in his amendment 
he does not have any graduated penal- 
ties. He provides for a penalty of not 
more than 2 years or a fine of not more 
than $2,000 or both. 

My amendment provides, if the offense 
is an ordinary one, for imprisonment for 
1 year or a fine of $1,000. But if per- 
sonal injury results, the provision for 
imprisonment goes as high as 10 years; 
and if death results, the imprisonment 
can be for a term of years or for life. 
And the court can impose the death pen- 
alty if the jury so recommends. 

In other words, I have the feeling that 
there are degrees of this crime which 
should be dealt with in the statute, rather 
than to act in a catch-all way. For in- 
stance, if death results as a result of a 
bombing, I simply do not believe the 
Senator's provision for imprisonment for 
2 years, or a fine of $2,000, or both, is 
sufficient. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think the Senator’s ob- 
servation, a moment ago, that most of 
these cases would rarely be tried in the 
Federal courts is sound. I prefer to leave 
the trial of persons on a charge of mur- 
der, where death is involved, to the 
States, and in case of injury, I prefer that 
the person be tried for an attempt to 
murder, because the penalties in the 
States are very adequate. 

I do not agree with the Senator from 
New York as the necessity for including 
@ provision on presumption, because if 
there is any reason whatsoever to sus- 
pect that an explosion has been trans- 
ported in interstate commerce, that 
would give the FBI ample authority to 
enter into the investigation. 

Mr. KEATING. Does not the Senator 
from North Carolina agree that before 
the FBI entered a case, they would have 
to have proof, rather than a presump- 
tion, that explosives had been trans- 
ported in interstate commerce? 

Mr. ERVIN. Ido not think so, if they 
had any reason whatever to suspect it, 
because in many States no explosives 
whatever are manufactured, so wherever 
an explosion took place, there would cer- 
tainly be grounds to believe that the ex- 
plosives had been illegally transported. 

Mr. KEATING. I am told that when 
the Lindbergh kidnaping law was en- 
acted, it was felt to be very important 
to include a provision pertaining to pre- 
Sumption, because the FBI could not en- 
ter the case without such presumption. 
The FBI could not come into the case 
until it had some actual proof that a 
person had been taken across State lines. 
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Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina permit me to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. HumpHreEyY], who is very busy these 
days? I know we all want to be con- 
siderate of him. He has a unanimous- 
consent request to make, and must keep 
many other engagements. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am happy to accom- 
modate the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy, through the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Iam delighted to do this, 
because I know the Senator from Minne- 
sota is almost as much in motion as a 
flying saucer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam deeply grate- 
ful to my solicitous colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator yields to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Library Services Act of 1956 has brought 
tremendous benefits to rural America. 
Under this program—a genuine grass- 
roots program—about 30 million Amer- 
icans in rural areas are getting new and 
improved library service. But the job 
is not finished. More than 40 million 
Americans are still without ready access 
to the wonderful world of learning, en- 
tertainment, and adventure which books 
open up. 

The bookmobile is the symbol of this 
program, but traveling bookmobiles are 
not the only achievements of this pro- 
gram. This act has also meant more 
books more easily available, moving pic- 
ture film service for rural areas, salaries 
for bigger library staffs, scholarships, 
and wokshops to train new library work- 
ers, county, and regional library proj- 
ects, and greatly improved loan, and 
reference programs. 

The American Library Association has 
urged extension of this program. I was 
privileged to join the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitz] in sponsoring a 5- 
year extension of this program, and I 
hope that the Senate will take early ac- 
tion on S. 2830 for this purpose. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the 
achievements of Minnesota under the 
Library Services Act. State and local 
matching funds have demonstrated the 
strong grassroots support in Minnesota 
for development and improvement of 
rural library services. The Minnesota 
Legislature provided $252,750 in State 
aid for 1957-59, and $250,000 for 1959- 


61. This State support is the jirst State 
aid for libraries in the history of Min- 
nesota, and it is a result of the stimulat- 


ing effect of the Library Services Act. 

The program has been very successful 
and I want to give special praise to the 
Minnesota Library Association for its 
support of the rural library development 
program. The success of this program 
up to now thoroughly justifies continua- 
tion until the purposes of the program 
have been fully achieved. 

Mr. Hannis Smith, director of the Li- 
brary Division of the Minnesota State 
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Department of Education, at my request 
prepared a report on accomplishments 
in Minnesota under the Library Services 
Act. I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement I have prepared on the basis 
of his report be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. ; 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN MINNESOTA UNDER THE 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


SUMMARY 


Rural library development in Minnesota 
under the Library Services Act has been very 
successful. Since every county in Minne- 
sota had at least one small community li- 
brary prior to the act, the major statistical 
contrasts are in the greater numbers of peo- 
ple who are getting better library service and 
in the amount of local money available to 
support this service. Rural library use has 
increased almost 50 percent. 

Eight rural counties, without library serv- 
ice before, have established countywide li- 
brary service, either alone or in regions. 

Ten rural counties, which previously had 
countywide service, have improved their 
services. 

These libraries have added 7 professional 
librarians and 25 other library workers to 
their staffs to serve rural people. 

Ten more counties now have bookmobile 
service to rural people. 

Seventy-five thousand Minnesotans, pre- 
viously without libraries, now have library 
service. 

Two-hundred and eighty thousand rural 
Minnesotans, previously served, have im- 
proved library service. 

One hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
dollars more a year is being spent on 
rural library service from county funds. 

Over half a million more books have been 
read by rural Minnesotans in 2 years as a 
result of LSA funds, 

Twelve counties now have 16-millimeter 
film service through their county or regional 
libraries. 

Now—perhaps the most important point 
of all—the program is gaining grassroots 
momentum. More and more rural people 
are eager to get good library service for 
themselves and their neighbors. What is 
more, they are working hard to establish 
this service and they are supplying the local 
funds necessary to make sure this service 
is continued. 


FIRST YEAR, FEBRUARY—JUNE 1957 


The first year, Federal funds amounting to 
$40,000 were matched only by the existing 
State appropriation for operation of the 
library division. We secured a rural library 
fieldworker, but the major expenditure was 
for two bookmobiles to be used in the pro- 
gram, and for additional high-quality li- 
brary books for the bookmobiles and loans 
to rural libraries. The bookmobiles are used 
for exhibit, demonstration, and for loan to 
rural library systems waiting for delivery 
of their own vehicles. During this time the 
library division prepared and published in- 
formation materials to explain the program 
to the public in rural areas. A series of 
meetings in various parts of the State with 
librarians, library trustees, local officials and 
other civic leaders developed local interest 
and local activity__genuine grassroots ac- 
tion. 

SECOND YEAR, JULY 1957-JUNE 1958 


In the second year, the activities at the 
State level were continued, a bookmobile 
driver was added to the staff, and a work- 
shop on rural library development was held 
for people interested in working for library 
establishment in their home counties and 
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regions. The major portion of the Federal 
funds, now matched by State-aid funds pro- 
vided by the 1957 legislature, was used for 
grants to rural library systems. Grants were 
made to nine counties which qualified. Our 
program calls for a basic minimum of local 
support, qualified library staff, and a mini- 
mum level of quality in library services. The 
aid funds may be used to help the library 
reach these levejs, but there must be intent 
to continue loeal support after the new 
or improved services are set up. Here are 
some accomplishments during 1957-58: 

The Anoka County Library, a brandnew 
county library, was established. This li- 
brary, now with a headquarters in a rented 
building, operates a bookmobile regularly 
every 2 weeks around the county. It has 
two branches in outlying communities, and 
a staff of two professional librarians, six 
clerks, and a bookmobile driver. This library 
system already has over 17,000 books. It is 
giving 16mm and phonograph record serv- 
ice, and it is circulating books at a rate of 
around 150,000 a year. This is an area in 
which there was no rural library service 
prior to 1958. 

The other grants in the first year were 
to established county libraries for the im- 
provement of their services. Most of the 
money was granted to enlarge and to im- 
prove book collections and to establish new 
outlets for library service in small rural 
communities, Here are some of the ac- 
complishments with these grants: 

The Kandiyohi County Library and the 
Willmar Public Library merged their librar- 
ies into a unified system, enlarged profes- 
sional and clerical staff, started three new 
branch libraries, expanded their book col- 
lection—especially in reference and non- 
fiction—and began 16-millimeter film service. 

The Blue Earth County Library started 
bookmobile service, improved its branches, 
and added considerably to its book collec- 
tion. 

The Clay County Library strengthened its 
book collection, started 16-millimeter-film 
service and improved the reference and non- 
fiction collections at its branches. 

The Koochiching County Library opened 
its first “Bookateria Branch” and acquired 
many new books to make this possible. 

The Stearns County Library built up its 
first substantial collection of adult nonfic- 
tion and reference books and improved its 
three branches with additional furniture 
and reference books. 

The Nobles County Library used its grant 
to help buy a bookmobile and to enlarge its 
collection of reference and adult nonfic- 
tion books. Thus, it was able to improve 
its branch library service. 

The Waseca County Library bought a new 
bookmobile, replacing a converted truck. 
The book collections available to both the 
headquarters patrons and at the branches 
were greatly improved, and 16-millimeter 
film service was added. 

As a result of this activity in 1958, the 
1959 statistics reflect real gains in library 
use in the rural areas which received aid 
funds. While statistics are not yet com- 
pletely tabulated, there is an apparent in- 
crease in rural library use of around 45 per- 
cent. This is a combination of more people 
using rural library facilities and of more 
use of improved services by people who used 
libraries before. The bookmobile in Blue 
Earth County, for example, greatly increased 
the use of the Blue Earth County Library. 

These changes, plus new use of 16-mili- 
meter film services, are direct results of the 
Library Services Act. 


THIRD YEAR, JULY 1958-JUNE 1959 


The third year saw continued improve- 
ment of services at the State level and to 
small libraries and rural people without 
service. The library division, the University 
of Minnesota, and the Minnesota Library 
Association held an institute on multi- 
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county and regional libraries to consider 
further improvements. The first two re- 
gional libraries in Minnesota were set up 
and a new county library was established. 

The Dakota-Scott Regional Library was 
established late in 1958 by the joint action 
of the county commissioners. The small 
community libraries in the two counties all 
joined the regional system as branches and 
the regional library has established three 
more community libraries where there was 
no service before. There are two bookmo- 
biles which have regular 2-week schedules 
throughout the rural areas. At present the 
administrative headquarters is in rented 
rooms, but a headquarters building is to be 
built cooperatively by one of the larger com- 
munities and Dakota County. The library 
now has nearly 20,000 books and 16-mili- 
meter film service. It circulated nearly 
80,000 books in the first 6 months after it 
began operations. County support has been 
increased by 40 percent effective January 1, 
1960. This library is serving over 60,000 
rural people. 

The East Central Regional Library was 
established early in 1959 by Isanti, Mille 
Lacs, and Pine Counties. This regional li- 
brary is not yet in full operation but plans 
to begin bookmobile service early in 1960. 
This library is using a library division book- 
mobile until it secures delivery on its own 
vehicle. The village of Cambridge and 
Isanti County are putting up the headquar- 
ters, and the regional library plans to operate 
at least two branches in each of the other 
counties. This library will serve over 45,000 
rural people as soon as it begins operations. 
All but one of the small local libraries have 
joined in as branches of the system. 

The Polk County Library was established 
in April 1959 after a referendum vote. The 
Crookston, McIntosh, and Fosston public 
libraries all merged with the county in a 
single system. Bookmobile service to the 
rural areas is now underway. Acquisition 
of books and site acquisition for branch li- 
braries is progressing. This library is 
sponsoring an inservice training program— 
open to nearby librarians as well as to its 
own staff—under the direction of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Extension Division. 

The Anoka County Library received an- 
other grant to get it firmly established. 


FOURTH YEAR, JULY 1959 TO DATE (FEBRUARY 
1960) 


State level activities continue, and the aid 
program is still growing. We are establish- 
ing the two regional libraries in their second 
year, and a grant has just been made to 
Chippewa County to establish countywide 
service as nucleus for regional library devel- 
opment with other neighboring counties. 
Negotiations are underway to add Meeker 
County to the Kandiyohi County-Willmar 
system to make our third regional library. 
When agreement is reached and approved, 
this new regional library will be qualified for 
a grant which will use the rest of aid funds 
available in 1959-60. 





YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS— 
SENATE BILL 812 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the finest tributes to the concept of 
the Youth Conservation Corps, the bill 
for which the Senate has passed and has 
sent to the House, appeared in the 
Aurora-Virginia, Minn., Facts of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960, written by the “Ol’ 
Chief,” Herman Keto, founder of this 
fine northern Minnesota newspaper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, containing an open 
letter to the President on Senate bill 
812, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Aurora-Virginia (Minn.) Facts, 
Feb. 25, 1960] 
SMOKE SIGNALS—OPEN LETTER TO IKE 
(By Ol’ Chief) 

Ol’ Chief has never done this before, wrote 
a letter to our President. He is writing one 
now, and here it goes: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I, and thousands of 
other people from up here I would guess, 
have strong feelings about conservation, 
mainly because just about all of our economy 
here in northern Minnesota is dependent di- 
rectly on raw natural resources—and per- 
haps, too, because we have the good fortune 
here to be living on the doorstep of the coun- 
try’s finest and only real wilderness area 
left in our great country. 

Maybe this is a had time, politically, to 
ask this. But I hope that you will express 
support of the youth conservation bill 
which has passed the Senate and will come 
up for House consideration soon. The bill 
is authored by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY of 
Minnesota, who now is seeking to succeed 
you in the White House, and who, as you 
may very well know by now, is a Democrat- 
Farm Labor Party leader and severe critic of 
many of your policies. 

However, it would please me very much, 
and more important, it would be of great 
service to our youth and to our economy in 
the future, if this proposal were successfully 
enacted into law. 

We up here know firsthand what the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program did for 
our country in the 1930’s. Then, it was a 
matter primarily of supplying jobs for 
young men, and it was fortunate that they 
accomplished something worthwhile for the 
small recompense they received. Our tim- 
berlands up here virtually flowered as a re- 
sult of this wise program; our rivers and 
streams ran clear and cold again. You, as 
a great trouter, know what this means. The 
burnt-out borders of many of our lakes be- 
came green again. Thousands of miles of 
portage trails were opened up and made 
passable. Thousands of people each year 
again can traverse the silent wilderness 
lakes, to seek some precious solitude and 
rest for a time. 

Timber sales in the wilderness regions 
of our State again have come to the fore, 
much of it directly resulting from the work 
of the CCC in the thirties. 

But since those days there has not been 
any large scale conservation work done in 
many of the areas formerly worked over by 
the CCC. Our forests, streams and lakes 
need another going over. Our soil conserva- 
tion programs could be expanded as well. 

But more important than these material 
gains, is the conservation of our youth. In 
my opinion there is not a better way avail- 
able in our country to reorientate youth, or 
better yet, to prevent youth from having to 
be readjusted than through a youth conser- 
vation program as outlined in the YCC bill. 

A public statement from you in support of 
this measure—which should be bipartisan 
if it isn’t, would, I am sure, fall within the 
philosophy of your private and party think- 
ing, and no doubt would go a long way in 
gaining support for it in the House. 

May God protect and keep you in your 
labors to secure the peace in the world. 

Sincerely, 
OL’ CHIEF. 





SENATE SHOULD NOT APPROVE 
DURFEE FOR COURT 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 

Senator from Wisconsin is perhaps more 
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occupied than is the Senator from Min- 
nesota with the great amount of con- 
troversy which is occurring in connection 
with Wisconsin; and I know that im- 
poses a great burden upon the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Therefore, if the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is willing to 
wait a minute or two, at this time I 
should like to yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin, with the understanding that 
in doing so I shall not lose the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, I have understood 
there is some turmoil in Wisconsin. So 
I shall be glad to wait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BaRTLETT in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank both Sen- 
ators for their kindness, Mr. President. 
I do not rise at this time to comment on 
the turmoil in my beloved State, al- 
though there is considerable of it, and 
we are happy about it because out of this 
turmoil will come clarity, purpose, un- 
derstanding, and Democratic victory in 
November. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post, criti- 
cal of my position in opposition to Mr. 
Durfee; my reply to that editorial, in the 
form of a letter to the Post; together 
with a note of the editor of the Post 
commenting on my letter, be printed 
at this point in the body of the REcorp. 
Iam including in my letter the full text, 
including sections of my letter which 
were deleted by the Post. I recognize, 
of course, that the deletions were for the 
purpose of saving space. The Post’s 
editing of the letter was expert and fair. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
WRONG TARGET 

Senator PROXxMIRE wants the Senate to re- 
ject the nomination of James R. Durfee to 
the Court of Claims because Mr. Durfee, as 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
has taken three trips paid for by various air- 
lines which are subject to CAB regulation. 
We think Mr. Proxmrire has a better case 
against some long-standing CAB practices 
than he has against Mr. Durfee, and perhaps 
he ought to refocus his sights. 

Two of the trips were inaugural flights, 
one to Mexico City and one to Rome. CAB 
members, Members of Congress, and other 
Federal and local Government officials and 
others have gone on these trips at airline 
expense for years—and probably should have 
done so. They are ceremonial public occa- 
sions in which official participation is often 
demanded, however. Under present law and 
regulation, the airlines cannot charge any- 
one for inaugural flights, and this is what 
ought to be changed. Congress could pro- 
vide for reimbursement of the airlines on 
such occasions by any Federal agencies rep- 
resented on the flights, thus removing any 
appearance of an attempt to influence of- 
ficial behavior. 

The third trip was a train ride to Pinehurst, 
N.C., for an informal weekend conference 
and golfing party arranged and paid for by 
two competing air cargo carriers to discuss 
the Military Air Transport Service. Mr. Dur- 
fee and other officials and private participants 
in the conference went together in a char- 
-_" pullman, at a cost per person of about 

This is a bill Mr. Durfee could and should 
have paid and charged to the CAB. More- 
over, we think Government business should 
not be mixed with pleasure trips. If this 
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function of the CAB to promote Civil avia- 
tion sometimes seems to intrude upon the 
Board’s more judicial functions, the remedy 
may lie in reshaping Federal aviation ac- 
tivities and responsibilities. 

Senator Proxmire also charges that Mr. 
Durfee lacks the proper experience for the 
Court of Claims, but the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has found his qualifications 
ample and has unanimously recommended 
his confirmation. Mr. Durfee’s long private 
legal career and extensive experience in both 
State and Federal quasi-judicial posts seems 
to us to justify the committee’s conclusion. 





LETTER TO THE WASHINGTON Post By SENATOR 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, OF WISCONSIN 


A few days ago your newspaper attacked 
Federal Communications Commission Chair- 
man Doerfer because he accepted the 6-days- 
on-a-yacht hospitality of a wealthy tele- 
vision and radio station owner who had 
been and would, in the future, be subject 
to Doerfer’s regulation. The Washington 
Post was right. 

But on March 13 you whirl 180 degrees 
around in what must be one of the fastest 
turnabouts in editorial writing history and 
call on this Senator to withdraw his objec- 
tions to James Durfee, whose ethical mis- 
behavior has been demonstrably more seri- 
ous, and who is now before the Senate for 
promotion to a $25,500 lifetime job on the 
Court of Claims. 

Doerfer’s 6-day yachting outing is not a 
violation of any code of ethics of the FCC. 
The Post condemns him anyway. I agree. 

But Durfee’s October 1956, safari in a 
chartered pullman car to swank golf club 
in Pinehurst, N.C., paid for by two airlines, 
was a direct violation of a specific CAB code 
of ethics, which expressly forbids Durfee 
from doing exactly this. In this case, on 
the other hand, you say in effect, “so what.” 

And you say so apparently on the weird 
ground that Durfee’s trip only cost about 
one-third of Doerfer’s trip. Apparently, the 
Post thinks ethical behavior is a matter of 
arithmetic.! 

Doerfer was entertained by a man who had 
no case pending before his FCC. Yet you 
disapprove of his conduct and I agree. 

But Durfee was entertained at Pinehurst 
by two airlines, both of which had a num- 
ber of cases pending before his Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. You blithely admit this may 
not be exactly ideal, but see no reason why 
it should interfere with Durfee’s promotion 
to the Court of Claims. 

Even more shocking, you suggest that 
Durfee’s trip to Pinehurst would have been 
all right if the CAB (that is, the taxpayers) 
had paid for it. Let me ask, would Doerfer’s 
6 days on the Storer yacht have been all 
right if the FCC (that is, the taxpayers) had 
paid for that? Of course not. These trips 
either were not for the purpose of doing the 
public’s business, or what is even worse, 
they were for just this purpose. 

Durfee admits that at this Pinehurst 
“solfing, drinking and _inside-straight’”’ 
meeting, he and the two airlines did discuss 
the Nation’s business. They were joined 
in this discussion by a Military Air Trans- 
port Service representative. In a letter to 
me, one of the airlines executives has writ- 
ten that in effect, the airlines and the MATS 
representative, with Durfee’s help, got more 
solid work done for their own benefit in the 
2% days at Pinehurst than they had been 
able to get done in the preceding 214 years. 

Now the only public report on this meet- 
ing was a picture that appeared in Sports 
Illustrated some weeks later of the par- 
ticipants lined up happily together on the 
Pinehurst golf course. 

There was no formal hearing, no record, 
no reports, no public or press representation, 
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except the Sports Dlustrated picture. Does 
the Post contend that if the taxpayers would 
pay for this kind of proceeding, it is the 
way for either the CAB or the Court of 
Claims to adjudicate? + 

You easily dismiss the two inaugural 
flights that Durfee took to Mexico City and 
to Rome, Italy (the latter with his wife en- 
joying the hospitality along with him), as 
the all-expense-paid—including hotel rooms, 
and the wining and dining—guest of East- 
ern Airlines and Trans World Airlines. 

Yet both airlines had many, many cases 
pending before Durfee’s CAB at the very 
time that Mr. Durfee was their lavishly en- 
tertained guest. The Comptroller General 
has said that these flights violated good 
public policy. Initially he also said that in 
his judgment they violated Federal law. 
Later he wrote that in his opinion they were 
not a violation of law, but he said final 
decision on this matter must rely on the 
Attorney General and the courts. 

You call Durfee qualified and rely on the 
voice-vote report of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to support this position. The report of 
the Judiciary Committee was made by my 
senior colleague, ALEXANDER WILEY, a fine 
gentleman, whose judgment in this case 
should be just as critically evaluated as my 
own. Wrtey is Durfee’s principal sponsor. 

This is a Wiley nomination. With all 
deference to a fine and honest Senator, what 
kind of a report did the Post expect WILEY 
to make? But you not only uncritically 
accept the Wiley report, you cite it as final 
authority.* 

The fact is that Durfee is not qualified on 
the basis of any objective judgment. He 
has no judicial experience. He has had no 
government claims experience. He conceded 
this in the hearings.* 

The fact is that my office polled practi- 
tioners before the Court of Claims and they 
overwhelmingly told us that in their judg- 
ment Durfee is not qualified. 

The fact is that the judges now sitting on 
the Court of Claims are unusually well- 
qualified men with vast, appropriate experi- 
ence before their appointment.? 

In view of all this, I cannot defer to your 
proposal that I drop my opposition. I am 
determined to fight it out. 

I am deeply disappointed that the Wash- 
ington Post, which showed its fine sensitivity 
to the moral issue in the Doerfer 6-day yacht 
case, demonstrates such a peculiar blindness 
in the Durfee “golfing, drinking, inside- 
straight” safari 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senator From Wisconsin. 
WASHINGTON, 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


As for the Pinehurst trip, we said that 
Government business shouldn’t be mixed 
with pleasure trips and that Mr. Durfee ought 
to have paid his way and charged it to CAB. 
The conference at Pinehurst was attended 
by representatives of all private parties in- 
terested in the subject at hand, the role of 
the Military Air Transport Service, as well 
as a representative of MATS. There was no 
apparent effort to give Mr. Durfee a one-sided 
presentation or to compromise his judgment, 
and no evidence that he was unduly influ- 
enced. 

We agree with Senator ProxmrrRe’s evalu- 
ation, given to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, that Mr. Durfee ‘‘was chiefly inter- 
ested in the public purpose.” Mr. Durfee’s 
conduct was not blameless, but neither does 
it seem to us to have involved the gross im- 
propriety inherent in the Doerfer case. 

As for the inaugural flights, we said Con- 
gress ought to provide for Government pay- 
ment for official travel of this kind when it 
is necessary. But we see no reason to single 
out Mr. Durfee for criticism in this regard 
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since many CAB members, Members of Con- 
gress, and others have for years participated 
in inaugural flights. We agree with Mr. 
ProxMIRE however—as we said in the editorial 
to which he takes such strong exception— 
that the policy ought to be changed. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend, the Senator from 
New York, for his courtesy; and I also 
thank my good friend, the Senator from 
North Carolina, for his courtesy. 

Mr. KEATING. I have been very 
happy to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. It has been a pleasure. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Army to lease 
a portion of Fort Crowder, Missouri, to 
Stella Reorganized Schools R-I, Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to continue my reply to my good 
friend, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

The late Senator Vandenberg once 
said that if one remained in Congress 
long enough, he would find himself on 
both sides of every question; also, that 
if one remained in Congress long enough, 
he would forget some of the things he 
had said. 

Let me state that when I was in the 
House of Representatives, I sponsored 
the measure to change the presumption 
rule, in connection with kidnaping, from 
7 days to 24 hours. At that time we 
were informed that the FBI did not be- 
lieve it could wait, under the presump- 
tion statute, for as long as 7 days, and 
be able to take effective action. It was 
believed that the 7-day rule made ef- 
fection action impossible in many cases. 
Therefore, the period of time was 
changed to 24 hours. 

The first part of the statute reads as 
follows: 

Whoever knowingly transports in intere 
state or foreign commerce, any person who 
has been unlawfully seized, confined, in- 
veigled, decoyed, kidnaped, abducted, or car- 
ried away and held for a ransom or reward 
or otherwise, except in the case of a minor, 
by a parent thereof, shall be punished— 


And so forth. It was believed that in 
such cases it was necessary to have a pre- 
sumption provision similar to that which 
is included in this amendment, in order 
to enable the FBI to take effective ac- 
tion. But it was found that a period of 
7 days was too long. The FBI consist- 
ently waited that length of time, as then 
provided by law. 

Of course, it is possible that the FBI 
was overly cautious. However, the FBI 
adopted a policy of waiting for the 7-day 
period. That is why we were told there 
wes quite a widespread demand to 
change the time required from 7 days to 
24 hours. Therefore, that change was 
made in the law. 

That situation seems to me to buttress 
my belief that it is essential that we pro- 
vide the power to investigate such mat- 
ters before actual proof of transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce is obtained. 

Mr. ERVIN. With all due respect to 
the argument the Senator from New 
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York is making on that point, I would 
say that his argument tends to sustain 
my position that such a presumption 
would be unwise, because it would cause 
delay. Certainly, there are in this Na- 
tion, under the Federal system, two sep- 
arate governments, both of which oper- 
ate in the same territory and on the 
same people. One of them has as much 
right to investigate supposed crimes 
against it as the other one does. I have 
never known that any presumption on 
this point was ever placed in the law be- 
fore the Lindbergh kidnaping law was 
enacted. Prior to that time, the Federal 
Officers investigated whenever they had 
reason to believe a crime had been com- 
mitted. 

So I believe such a provision would 
hamper, rather than help, enforcement 
oi the law. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the Senator 
from North Caroiina believe—I know he 
shares the high respect I entertain for 
the FBI and its distinguished leader— 
that the FBI has been overly cautious? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think the FBI has been 
Overly cautious—due, I believe, to the 
fact that when the FBI was established, 
many persons feared the establishment 
of what might ke called a Federal ge- 
stapo. So the FBI wanted to lean over 
backward, in order to avoid any idea 
that it would attempt to thrust itself 
into what were essentially crimes com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the States. 
I think the FBI has been overly cautious 
in that respect. 

I do share the Senator’s opinion of 
Mr. Hoover, and also his opinion of the 
personnel of the FBI. I do not believe 
any finer body of men has ever been 
gathered together in any organization. 

Mr. KEATING. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina does share that 
opinion with me, and I am also sure he 
is sincere in the contention he makes 
in regard to this provision. 

I wish to say that the strongest oppo- 
sition to taking action in this area— 
whether by means of the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina or by 
means of some other provision—comes 
from those who fear the creation of a 
Federal police force. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. No one would be 
more opposed than I to the creation of 
a Federal police force. But I believe 
that as our society and our economy be- 
come more and more complicated, and 
as communication across State lines be- 
comes easier, it is inevitable that we 
shall continue to create, in the years to 
come, Federal statutes which will de- 
clare to be a crime coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal authorities 
the commission of certain offenses in 
interstate commerce. 

I have not talked about this matter 
with Mr. Hoover; but I venture the as- 
sertion that he would be opposed to 
either the Senator’s suggestion or to 
mine, in connection with the matter now 
before us, due to Mr. Hoover’s fear— 
and I commend him wholeheartedly for 
being one bureaucrat who is not trying 
to expand his agency until it is entirely 
out of shape and until it exceeds reason- 
able bounds—and his genuine concern 
in regard to a national police force. I 
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would expect that on that basis he prob- 
ably would be opposed to this provision. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
will remember that during the debate 
on the Federal fugitive felon law, it was 
stated by the distinguished minority 
leader—and I have no doubt that it was 
correctly stated—that Mr. Hoover was 
concerned about the extension of the 
powers of his agency, and that addi- 
tional agents would be required. Of 
course I suppose that any such provi- 
sion would require additional personne] 
in order to enforce the law. 

Certainly we must balance the inter- 
ests involved. But I do not think we 
can allow that consideration to consti- 
tute the prevailing argument in con- 
nection with cases such as this one, 
Certainly we agree as regards the sin- 
cerity and the fine Americanism of the 
great director of the FBI. 

As I understand, the FBI has an es- 
tablished policy of not participating in 
the investigating of kidnaping cases in 
the absence of some such presumption 
as that. 

I was not in the Senate when the 
original kidnaping law was enacted, 
but I was on the periphery of the situa- 
tion when that amendment was made in 
the law. As I recall, at that time I 
raised the question of why this pre- 
sumption was set forth in the law at all. 
The necessity for it was explained to 
me, and I then became convinced that it 
was desirable. 

This amendment is patterned after 
that one. Certainly I respect the views 
of the Senator from North Carolina, but 
I must say that I respectfully disagree 
with him. 

Mr. RVIN. Certainly there are 
many statutes which make Federal 
crimes of certain acts, based upon the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce, in which there is 
no presumption whatsoever. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. One other matter. I 
appreciate the Senator’s courtesy, and 
also his patience. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator and I, 
in the Judiciary Committee, have dis- 
cussed these various proposals—not so 
much this one, because, as the Senator 
has pointed out, while it is proper in a 
civil rights bill, it is by no means lim- 
ited to so-called racial cases or anything 
of that kind. But I have always found 
the Senator’s observations interesting 
and informative, and, upon occasions, I 
might say, voluminous. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. But I never lost 
patience with the Senator at any time. 

Mr. ERVIN. As the Senator pointed 
out a while ago, my substitute does leave 
out subsection (d), which starts on the 
bottom of page 3. I left it out deliber- 
ately for the reason that I am very re- 
luctant to make words a crime. Under 
subsection (d), if a man, by the use of 
language, through interstate media of 
communication, or even if he had a 
powerful enoufh voice to shout, or even 
if he whispered, across a State line false 
information or a threat about a bombing 
of a building, knowing it to be false, he 
would be guilty of a crime, although all 
he lad done was to speak words. 
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I have great hesitation about making 
a man guilty of an offense for talking, 
even when he conveys false information, 
for this reason: In an ordinary crime, 
two elements have to be proved. The 
first is that a crime has to be committed. 
That has to be proved, ordinarily, by in- 
dependent evidence, other than extraju- 
dicial admission of adefendant. Second, 
it has to be proved that the defendant 
is the man who committed the crime. 
When a person is charged with homicide, 
there has to be produced a dead body 
pearing external marks of violence or 
other evidence of illegal infliction of 
death. 

But here the only corpus delicti is some 
words which, unless they are reduced to 
writing, vanish at once; and there is no 
way to check on the truth of the charge, 
as far as the crime is concerned, other 
than the very evidence that would con- 
nect the defendant to the crime. There 
is no way of establishing by independent 
evidence the fact that the crime has been 
committed. 

It seems to me it is very hazardous to 
make the mere use of words a crime, and 
that is exactly what subsection (d) does. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is right, 
toa degree. The crime is not the whis- 
pering across State lines; it is the using 
of the mails or the telephone—one could 
whisper on the telephone or yell, either 
one, so long as he was telephoning—or 
another instrument of interstate com- 
merce, to convey a threat or false in- 
formation, knowing the same to be false, 
concerning an intent to do one of these 
acts. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
testimony of Representative HECHLER, 
of West Virginia, before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, as it ap- 
pears at page 50 of the hearings. There 
was a bombing in his area. He said: 

Almost as damaging to the orderly opera- 
tion of West Virginia’s schools are the bombs 
which didn’t go off. 

The wave of publicity accompanying the 
Osage bombing touched off a wave of vi- 
cious pranking that saw school after school 
closed by bomb threats, usually telephoned 
anonymously to the principal's office. <A 
telephone call often was sufficient to give 
the students a half holiday. 

This interference with the educational 
process, plus the nerve-racking possibility 
that one of the threats might be real, 
created a situation of worry and tension 
that severely damaged the educational cli- 
mate last fall and winter in many West 
Virginia counties. 


I assume such a situation is a real 
threat, and the Senator will remem- 
ber, when we passed a law against plac- 
ing bombs in airplanes, we at the same 
time made it a misdemeanor to use 
the facilities of interstate commerce to 
make a false statement about a bomb 
having been placed. There has been 
at least one case brought under the 
law, It is pretty hard to apprehend 
people who do a vicious thing like that, 
but there has been one case of that 
kind in which a man was apprehended. 
My recollection is that he pleaded 
guilty, 

There has been a great number of 
Cases in which airplanes have had to 
be grounded when such threats have 
been made. When such a threat is 
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made, what is an airline to do? It has 
to stop all traffic and make a thorough 
search of the plane. It probably has 
to take off all the baggage and search 
all the baggage. We felt it was neces- 
sary in such cases to make the offense 
of conveying of certain threats a crime 
though a lesser crime. 

In the case we are discussing, it would 
be unfortunate to have children who 
merely wanted to get out of going to 
school, and who used the telephone to 
make such threats, subject to prosecu- 
tion. But the Senator and I know that 
any prosecutor would feel differently 
with respect to a child who made such 
a call merely because he was trying 
to close the school than he would about 
a vicious hate bomber. 

I am inclined to think that it is a 
desirable provision to put into the law. 
I do not attach as much importance to 
it as I do to the presumption section. 

If the Senator and I could meet half- 
way on the proposition of taking out this 
section and leaving the presumption in 
the section, I would be happy to give it 
great consideration. But I really think 
that to do a thorough job here we need 
something to crack down on _ such 
threats. 

I have some of the hesitation the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has about 
making language a crime, but we have 
done it before. We have done it in 
other cases. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think it is a power 
which ought to be exercised most rarely. 
I think most of these occasions arise 
from pranks of children. I do not like 
to make words a crime, because there is 
no proof of the corpus delicti. 

I thank the Senator. I have enjoyed 
my discussion with him. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement that something 
should be done in this area. I feel this 
rather carefully worked out provision, to 
which the Senator originally was a 
party, is preferable to the rather sweep- 
ing language which the Senator has 
suggested. I am grateful to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina for participat- 
ing in this debate. I think we have per- 
haps helped to clarify the matter in the 
minds of some other Members. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Without suggesting 
that the Senator limit himself if he has 
not finished his speech, the Senator from 
Mississippi would like to inquire what is 
the situation concerning voting? 

Mr. KEATING. I have finished, I will 
say to my friend. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand the 
situation, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is offering a substitute amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. I have not called up the 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the senior 
Senator from New York desires to speak. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is the senior Senator 
from New York going to speak on this 
subject? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if my 
colleague will yield, I will say I desire 
to speak on a part of the bill, but I shall 
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not speak with regard to this particular 
matter. If my colleague from New York 
and my colleague from North Carolina 
would like to have the Senate come to a 
vote within a short time, that would be 
satisfactory to me. I think perhaps we 
should get the views of the Senator from 
North Carolina in this regard. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should be glad to have 
an opportunity to call up my substitute 
amendment formally, to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, and to have a yea- 
and-nay vote on my substitute amend- 
ment. In case my amendment is re- 
jected, we could have a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. That is perfectly 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. ERVIN. Perhaps each one of us 
could take about 5 minutes after the 
quorum is obtained. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield for one more question, to keep 
someone from prolonging the debate un- 
duly after the quorum call, will the 
Senators ask for whatever time they feel 
is proper? 

Mr. KEATING. We can do whatever 
my friend from North Carolina wants 
to do. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say 5 minutes 
would be enough. 

Mr. KEATING. Five minutes would 
be fine. 

Mr. JAVITS. Could we make a 
unanimous-consent request at this time? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is customary to 
suggest the absence of a quorum first. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
New York has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The Senator 
from New York has the floor. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KEATING. Does the Senator de- 
sire to ask me a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I thought I would 
make an announcement on this re- 
quest. 

Mr. KEATING. I have been yielding 
to candidates on other occasions. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator could not 
yield to a better one. 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought I would save 
time by saying I would object to any 
such agreement. 

Mr. KEATING. ‘That does save quite 
a little time, for the present. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New York for yielding to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate only very briefly. 

A question was raised which I think it 
is important to answer at a time like 
this, when we are clarifying various 
parts of the bill. The question was 
raised by the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone] with respect to the real 
meaning of the case decided by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, United States against 
Thomas, which involved the restoration 
to the voting rolls, from which they had 
been stricken, in a parish in Louisiana, 
of 1,377 Negroes. 
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As I understood my colleague from 
Louisiana, who I am glad to see is in the 
Chamber, it was his contention that 
what the courts had done was to restore 
people to the voting rolls notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these people were dis- 
qualified from voting by State law. 

Mr. President, I have analyzed the 
case very thoroughly. I have come to 
an exactly opposite conclusion. 

I think it is very important that the 
matter be clarified in the Recorp, for this 
reason: We are hopeful that we shall 
have, as an element of the civil rights 
bill, which I am confident we will pass, 
a provision with respect to voting and 
a provision with respect to Federal of- 
ficers who will register to vote those 
whom local officials have not or will 
not register on grounds of race or color. 
In order to do that, we must be per- 
fectly clear that these Federal officials 
will operate in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Constitution, which makes the qual- 
ification for voting dependent upon the 
State qualifications for voting for the 
most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I should like to finish my re- 
marks first, if I may. 

There is no question in my mind, Mr. 
President, about the fact that every- 
thing said in this case bears out the 
view which we take in regard to the 
statutes. It will, in my opinion, be in- 
corporated in any provision of law which 
is passed in the Senate. The State 
qualification for voting will apply. 
Nothing will be done in any statute to 
change that situation, and nothing will 
be done in any decision to change that 
situation. Mr. President, certainly noth- 
ing could be done, because we are re- 
ferring to a provision in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I therefore wish to address myself 
very briefly to this matter, and I am 
sure the Senator from Louisiana will 
wish to present his point of view. 

I shall address myself very briefly to 
the implications and the meaning of this 
case, as I see it, as bearing out the prop- 
osition that there is no desire and no in- 
tention—and no actual merit in the op- 
posite contention—of the courts or of a 
statute assuring voting rights through 
Federal officials, who would take charge 
of registration in certain cases, to in 
any way change the constitutional re- 
quirement that voters should be qualified 
according to State law. 

Mr. President, I address myself to the 
case of the United States against 
Thomas, No. 667 in the October term of 
the United States Supreme Court, which, 
on February 29, 1960, by a per curiam 
opinion, affirmed the decision of the low- 
er courts, the district court in Louisiana 
and the court of appeals, requiring the 
restoration to the rolls of 1,377 Negroes. 

Mr. President, I shall state my under- 
standing of the basis for the decision. 
The case is stated as follows: State 
qualifications for voting apply, but the 
discriminatory application of State law 
is wrong and may be corrected by a de- 
cree of the court, under the 1957 Civil 
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Rights Act. If the State qualifications 
for voting are applied in a nondiscrim- 
inatory way then the State law on qual- 
ifications prevails, and every registrant 
would be required to comply with the 
State law. That is the law, as we direct 
it to be applied by the Federal official 
who might be handling registration un- 
der every one of these measures which is 
before us. 

The Court says, however, that the way 
the law is actually applied is in substance 
the State law on qualifications. There- 
fore, all a State has to do to see that its 
law in regard to qualifications is carried 
out to the full, exactly as it intends it 
should be carried out, is to apply the law 
in a nondiscriminatory way. 

I wish to repeat that, because it is the 
heart of this case. A State itself can 
determine whether its qualification 
statute shall be obeyed to the letter by 
simply applying the statute in a nondis- 
criminatory way. If, however, the State 
applies the statute in a discriminatory 
way, then the Court will hold that the 
way in which the statute is applied is in 
substance the qualifications law and that 
the State may not apply qualifications in 
a discriminatory way, but has to apply 
the law in the same way to all people, 
including Negroes. That is borne out by 
the decision of the district court, which 
is incorporated in its findings of law 
and findings of fact. 

I have the findings of law and the 
findings of fact of the court before me 
now in this particular case in the court 
below. 

The findings of fact state: 

The acts and practices of the individual 
defendants— 


I interject to say that certain leaders in 
the White Citizens Council and the reg- 
istrar of voters in that particular parish 
are referred to. I continue to read— 
as described, were committed and engaged 
in for the purpose and with the effect of 
depriving Negroes, solely because of their 
race or color, of the right to register and vote. 


Another finding of fact is: 

But for the acts and practices of the in- 
dividual defendants in filing the affidavits 
of challenge as described and the action of 
the defendant registrar in giving effect to 
such challenges the approximately 1,377 Ne- 
groes previously registered to vote and re- 
moved from the registration rolls would be 
presently registered to vote. 


In short, the court found very clearly 
a discrimination which was engaged in 
by the defendants, except for which dis- 
crimination the Negroes in question 
would have been registered and entitled 
to vote. 

The conclusions of law which bear 
upon my point are these: 

The court says: 

Discriminatory application of a statute, 
even one unobjectionable on its face, is 
unconstitutional. 


The court goes on, in one sentence, to 
state the central reason for its decision. 


It is of no bearing that some or all of 
the defects and deficiencies set out as basis 
for the challenges may, in fact, exist; and 
if nondiscriminatorily cited, could consti- 
tute legal grounds for removal of voters 
from the rolls, as indicated in Thomas v. 
McElveen. 
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In short, the court itself said that 
where the qualification is provided for 
in a nondiscriminatory way, the laws of 
the State as to qualification apply. 
Where it is applied in a discriminatory 
way, the courts will see to it that the 
discrimination is obviated, by holding 
that substantial compliance with the 
State law on the qualification is found 
in the State’s practices among those 
against whom it does not discriminate. 

I have examined the briefs of the 
Government and of the respondents. 
Appearing for the respondents was none 
other than the attorney general of Lou- 
isiana, I find what I have just stated 
brought out in the briefs. In my opin- 
ion the heart of the argument of the 
Federal Government is found at page 39 
of the brief: 

Deficiencies of the type for which Ne- 
groes have here been removed from the reg- 
istration rolls are not treated by the State 
of Louisiana as being bases of disqualifi- 
cation. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that thousands of white people whose reg- 
istration cards have the same deficiencies 
as the Negroes’ in this case are on the rolls 
today. 


That is found on pages 39 and 40 of 
the brief. 

I now turn to the brief of the attorney 
general of the State of Louisiana, which 
naturally makes the argument which 
has been made by the Senator from 
Louisiana. But, Mr. President, we are 
not bound by the arguments made by 
one of the contending parties, especially 
by the losing party. We are bound by 
the points which have been found by 
the court. I think I have very clearly 
set forth the points made by the court. 

One peripheral point. My colleague 
from Louisiana has made great material 
of the fact, as he says, that there is no 
literacy test in his State. I do not know 
what my colleague from Louisiana calls 
it, but the attorney general of his State 
says there is a literacy test. I quote 
from page 36 of his brief, in which he 
says: 

If the Government’s position is correct 
they have said in effect that the character 
and literacy test required under the Loui- 
siana State constitution is of no effect. 
Nothing could be further from the law. 


As a matter of fact, there is a literacy 
test, except that a prospective voter may 
either speak or write in the English lan- 
guage or in “his mother tongue.” 

It seems to me very clear, and I draw 
the clear conclusion from all this study 
and deliberation, that there is not, and 
could not be, any setting aside of the 
constitutional mandate for State quali- 
fication to obtain; second, that it was 
not set aside in the decision in United 
States against Thomas, in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court; third, that what the Court 
said was that if the State applies its 
qualification in a nondiscriminatory way, 
it will be so applied by the United 
States, by the courts, and I have no 
doubt by any Federal official appointed 
to register voters; fourth, if the State 
shows, by its own discriminatory prac- 
tices, that it is defining its qualification 
requirements in a certain way, the courts 
will follow the way in which the State 
says there is qualification, in substance. 
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Finally, no matter what anyone does, 
he cannot change the Constitution, nor 
does anyone wish to do so. 

I therefore state affirmatively that 
any provisions in the bill before the Sen- 
ate to have a Federal official cause vot- 
ers to be registered who are discrimi- 
nated against by virtue of their race or 
color would follow the State qualifica- 
tion. I find nothing that contradicts 
that, either in this case or in any ap- 
plicable law I have been able to examine. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first let me say to the Senator 
from New York that when he says there 
is a literacy test in Louisiana, I believe 
he would want to have the Recorp 
straight. In Louisiana a person may 
register to vote even though he cannot 
read or write. That is contrary to the 
situation in the State of New York. 

The test in Louisiana might be called 
a literacy test. Actually I would call it 
a sanity test. In effect, the law provides 
that if a person can have read to him 
any section of the State or Federal Con- 
stitution, and can give a reasonable ex- 
planation of what it means, he can be 
registered. Upon that basis 10 percent 
of the Negroes in Louisiana are regis- 
tered, and the number who cannot read 
or write exceeds 17,000. They are 
registered as illiterates. There are 27,- 
000 whites who are also in that cate- 
gory. Ten percent of the Negro voters 
and 3 percent of the white voters are 
registered to vote, although they can 
neither read nor write. The so-called 
literacy test to which the Senator from 
New York refers means that if they can 
understand anything from the constitu- 
tion of the State or the Constitution of 
the United States, when read to them, 
they can be qualified. Some have tried to 
construe that to mean that they would 
have to be able to understand everything 
in the Constitution. My interpreta- 
tion—and I believe it is the correct one— 
is that they must be able to understand 
something. 

For example, a colored man may not 
be able to tell what ex post facto means, 
but he can tell what the 15th amend- 
ment means when it provides that no 
man may be denied the right to vote be- 
cause of race, creed, or color. That 
understanding would show that he had 
some degree of intelligence, that he was 
not a moron. 

That provision is much more liberal 
than the law in New York. In New 
York a prospective registrant must have 
an eighth-grade certificate, or must be 
able to pass a literacy test which would 
place him at that level of mentality. 

With regard to the holding of the 
court, it seems to me that what the Sen- 
ator from New York is saying amounts 
to a distinction without a difference. In 
Louisiana, in the French country, there 
is an expression “‘Ca c’est tout la méme 
chose.” 

It means, “It is all the same thing.” 

Let me quote from the decision. I 
quite agree with the Senator from New 
York that what is said in the briefs does 
not represent the interpretation of the 
law. What the court says is the inter- 
pretation of the law. As the: Senator 
knows, there was very little language in 
the Supreme Court decision, other than 
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to say that the district court decision 
was affirmed. I will read from the dis- 
trict court decision. I lift these words 
out of context, but I submit that I do 
no violence to the context: 

It is of no bearing that some or all of the 
defects and deficiencies set out as basis for 
the challenges may in fact exist, and, if non- 
discriminatorily cited, could constitute legal 
grounds for removal of voters'from the rolls, 
as indicated in Thomas v. McElveen. 


The court is saying that, so far as the 
court is concerned, if every one of these 
Negroes could be validly challenged and 
removed from the rolls, the fact that the 
manner in which they were challenged 
amounted to a discriminatory approach 
to the subject required that they all had 
to be put back on the rolls. 

In this decision the court restored all 
the Negroes and none of the whites, 
which, again, makes clear the point that 
there is no holding anywhere that these 
people were qualified. The court says, 
in effect, that even if they are not quali- 
fied, the fact that they were challenged 
in a discriminatory fashion means that 
they must all be put back on the rolls. 

That is all the junior Senator from 
Louisiana was saying. He is not quar- 
reling with this decision. His point was 
not that the decision was wrong. His 
point is that from the decision it follows 
that, under the existing law, any colored 
persons can be put on the rolls by the 
thousands, even if not qualified, if they 
have been discriminated against in the 
manner in which they were rejected. 

The point the Senator from Louisiana 
made was that any U.S. attorney who 
has a complaint before him from a col- 
ored man who feels that he is being dis- 
criminated against can have him placed 
on the rolls now, and he can do it even 
if the man is not technically qualified, 
because that was done in this case. 

Mr. JAVITS. If my colleague insists 
on reiterating the same point time and 
time again—which is very interesting 
though it does not prove anything—I do 
not expect that I can persuade him. I 
have no desire to persuade him. I 
merely wish to make the record clear, 
so that there will be no contention that 
there has been any change in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. No 
change was made here in the case of 
United States against Thomas. It is 
very interesting to note that both the 
Senator from Louisiana and I have cited 
exactly the same sentence from the find- 
ings of law of the court below and have 
drawn exactly opposite ¢onclusions. 

The only point I can make again and 
again and again is that no court—not 
the lower court, not the U.S. Supreme 
Court—can change the Constitution of 
the United States. The most that they 
can say is what complies with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. There- 
fore I reiterate what I said when I be- 
gan. Any State, including the State of 
Louisiana, can set its qualifications with 
respect to voters and have its statute in 
that respect fully observed, provided it 
does not discriminate among different 
voters. If it does discriminate, then it 
is itself saying that the qualifications it 
applies to those against whom it dis- 
criminates are different than those it 
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applies to those against whom it does 
not discriminate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent—— 

Mr. JAVITS. I must ask the Senator 
to wait a moment. The Senator from 
Louisiana can repeat his contention 
again and again. I can never attempt 
to keep up with every time he makes the 
repetition. I know I will not be able to 
persuade him. However, I hope I can 
persuade the rest of my colleagues of 
this fundamental] point, that in any stat- 
ute which we passed, and in the decision 
in United States against Thomas, there 
was no change in the basic constitution- 
al proposition that the qualifications of 
voters shall be according to State law, 
and that any U.S. official who is ap- 
pointed under this statute will be re- 
quired to apply them that way. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was read- 
ing the exact language of the court and 
I have said that that is what it means. 
The court said: 


It is of no bearing— 


I will leave out three words which do 
not change the meaning— 

It is of no bearing that * * * all of the 
defects and deficiencies set out as basis for 
challenges may in fact exist, and if nondis- 
criminatorily cited, could constitute legal 
grounds for removal of voters from the rolls 
as indicated in Thomas v. McElveen. 


I would construe the meaning to go 
this far: 

If a colored man cannot read or write > 
and is mentally incompetent and subject 
to valid challenge, and if someone chal- 
lenges him and a number of other 
colored persons, without undertaking to 
challenge white persons on the rolls who 
are similarly unqualified, the colored 
person or persons cannot be removed 
from the rolls, although the ae 
standing alone would be valid. 

Some can argue, and it was the se 
titude of the attorney general of Loui- 
siana, that a Negro had the same right 
to challenge an unqualified white man 
that a white man had to challenge an 
unqualified Negro, and that a person 
must first be qualified in order to be on 
the registration rolls; further, that it 
made no difference whether he had been 
discriminated against or not, because 
if he was not qualified, he had no place 
on the rolls. 

I hold in my hand the brief of the at- 
torney general of Louisiana. Through- 
out his brief the point is stressed 
in heavy print. It looks like a broken 
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‘record in that respect, because it makes 


this point so many times and stresses it 
so much. Time and time again the at- 
torney general of the State has made the 
point that these persons were not quali- 
fied and that they had been subjected 
to valid challenge. For that reason he 
contended that it made no difference if 
they had been discriminated against, if 
they were not qualified to begin with. 

At page 4 of the brief I read: 

This subsection indicates all citizens of 
the United States who are— 


And then in heavy print— 
otherwise qualified by law to vote. 
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On the same page the attorney gen- 
eral says, in heavy print, “otherwise 
qualified by law.” 

I next turn to page 8 of the brief and 
read: 

All citizens of the United States who 
were— 


In heavy print— 
otherwise qualified by law to vote. 


At page 18 he does the same thing. 
Also pages 23, 24, 28, 35, 50, 51, 53. 

The Supreme Court upheld the dis- 
trict court, and in upholding the district 
court it upheld the language of the dis- 
trict court’s decision. We have nothing 
to quarrel about. It is a matter of ar- 
riving at the same conclusion by differ- 
ent routes. The language is clear: 

It is of no bearing that some or all of 
the defects and deficiencies set out as basis 
for the challenges may in fact exist, and if 
nondiscriminatorily cited— 


In other words, if each one of the 
1,377 had been challenged individually 
rather than in a group— 
could constitute legal grounds for removal 
of voters from the rolls. 


That is saying, in effect, that a person 
can be removed from the rolls if he is 
not qualified, provided that a person 
who challenges him does not discrimi- 
nate against him because of color. 

I cannot see any other conclusion 
being reached than that. These people 
were put on with the understanding and 
the district judge saying that it does 
not make any difference whether they 
were qualified or not qualified, if the 
challenge was done in a discriminatory 
fashion. 

Mr. JAVITS. The court, it seems to 
me, is very clear on this subject. The 
court says: 

The action of the defendant registrar in 
giving effect to the mass challenges of the 
individual defendants achieved a discrimi- 
natory result in violation of his duties 
under the 15th amendment. 


It seems to me that this is the wrong 
the court was seeking to redress, and 
in redressing it it did not destroy in any 
way or change the Constitution of the 
United States. 

As I have said, I have no hope of 
convincing my colleague from Louisiana. 
It seems to me, however, that the case 
is very clear. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I cannot for 
the life of me see that we have any 
point of difference. The junior Senator 
from Louisiana did not contend that the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 was necessary 
in order to put these persons back on 
the rolls. 
act made is that it makes it possible to 
try the registrar without a jury and it 
makes the Attorney General the tax-free 
lawyer of the person who was chal- 
lenged. 

Therefore I would agree with the Sen- 
ator that it was the 15th amendment 
which states that a person cannot be 
denied the right to vote on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin. My 
point was that under existing law a 
person can be restored to the rolls by 
suit filed by any U.S. attorney in the 
United States even if that person is not 


The only difference that that’ 
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qualified, provided that he was denied 
the right to vote by someone who dis- 
criminated against him because of his 
color. 

Mr. JAVITS. I cannot hope to con- 
vince the Senator from Louisiana. I cer- 
tainly do not agree with him, because I 
believe that the 1957 act was indispen- 
Sable. I believe these wrongs had to be 
redressed by suits by the United States, 
and I think that had to be done in a 
great many cases and situations. I have 
tried to set the record straight on this 
issue. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator from New York show any case hold- 
ing that, if he were a US. attorney, he 
could not place persons on the rolls if 
they had been discriminated against, 
even persons who are not qualified? 

Mr. JAVITS. There are just so many 
people being denied the right to register. 
We have shown that by going through 
the civil rights report. Again I cannot 
convince the Senator from Louisiana. 
My only hope is that I can convince the 
country and some of my other colleagues, 
so that we can enact an effective law, so 
as to require some other way of proceed- 
ing than by depending on the local 
registrars, who will ask the people how 
they are going to construe the Constitu- 
tion, and then make their own judgment 
as to how they shall answer the question. 
We have been all through that by an im- 
partial body, the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. I think our side of the case, at 
least, has been thoroughly proved on the 
facts. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





DESIGNATION OF JOHN DAY LOCK 
AND DAM, OREGON AND WASH- 
INGTON, AS RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER LOCK AND DAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a telegram from the executive 
board of the Democratic Party of Ore- 
gon, which reads as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., March 16, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The executive board of the Democratic 
Party of Oregon respectfully requests that 
the John Day Dam on the main stem of the 
Columbia River be renamed for the late Sen- 
ator Richard L. Neuberger. Our best to you 
and Mrs. Morse. 

Chairman Robert Straub, vice chairman 
Beulah Hand, secretary Lloyd Rea, 
treasurer Erma Lindquist, Ruth Ren- 
froe, Oscar Kendall, Lyndon Martin, 
Frank Roberts, Mildred Russell, Dan 
Dimick, Cornelius Bateson, Dewey 
Rand, Sr. 


Mr. President, in the never-to-be-for- 
gotten senatorial campaign of 1954, Dick 
Neuberger and I campaigned together 
across the State of Oregon. I made more 
than 150 speeches in behalf of his can- 
didacy in that year. One of the promises 
which we made to the people of the 
State of Oregon was that we would do 
everything we could to have a start made 
on a dam which has become known as 
the John Day Dam. 

In 1956, the President’s budget pro- 
posed $500,000 for planning money. We 
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fought hard in the Senate and in the 
House, and with the assistance of our 
Democratic colleagues from the State of 
Washington, we raised the figure to 
$550,000. 

In 1957, we proposed $1,500,000, but 
we could not get that large a sum. We 
got $1,450,000. 

The 1958 administration budget con- 
tained not a red cent for John Day Dam. 
Again, the Democrats of the Oregon and 
Washington delegations, working to- 
gether, got $1 million in appropriations 
for John Day. 

In 1959, once construction was started, 
the administration, at long last, recom- 
mended a substantial sum, this time $8 
million, which was appropriated. 

For fiscal 1960, $20 million was rec- 
ommended by the administration, and 
$20 million was appropriated. 

Now the administration, in this elec- 
tion year, proposes $41,800,000, which I 
hope will be the minimum to be appro- 
priated for this purpose. 

I have mentioned these figures because 
Dick Neuberger joined with us each year 
in our appropriation battles to get these 
funds for John Day Dam. 

Mr. President, I have also received a 
letter from the vice chairman of the 
Democratic Party in Oregon, and a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of 
the Oregon State Legislature, Mrs. 
Beulah Hand, urging that I introduce 
this bill asking that the John Day Dam 
be named the Richard L. Neuberger Dam. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SALEM OREG., March 12, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR MorsE: Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger has taken his place among the 
immortals of resource conservation. He now 
is in the company of George Norris, Gifford 
Pinchot, Theodore Roosevelt, Harold Ickes, 
and Bernard DeVoto, his teachers whom he 
revered. 

Senator Neuberger’s effective and inspired 
work in the development and conservation 
of our natural resources deserves a lasting 
tribute. 

In honor of our great Senator I feel that 
John Day Dam, now under construction on 
the Columbia River, be named Neuberger 
Dam. It was through the efforts of Senator 
Neuberger, along with Senators Morse, JACK- 
SON, MAGNUSON, and others that this dam 
was started. It is only fitting that the dam 
be named for a man who devoted his life 
to his State and Nation. 


Sincerely, 
BEULAH HAND, 


State Representative. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
basis of these requests, I have prepared 
a bill to designate the John Day lock and 
dam on the Columbia River, Oreg. and 
Wash., as the Richard L. Neuberger 
lock and dam. I introduce the bill for 
appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3215) to designate the 
John Day lock and dam on the Columbia 
River, Oreg. and Wash., as the Richard 
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L. Neuberger lock and dam, introduced 
by Mr. Morse, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS—ORDER FOR 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL NOON TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the question which 
confronts many Senators concerning 
whether or not there will be any rollcalls 
this afternoon. It was hoped that it 
would be possible to dispose of the pend- 
ing amendment and perhaps some other 
amendments today. Obviously, that will 
not be possible. 

The weather outside is very bad. 
Therefore, the leadership would like to 
make it possible for Senators, and as 
many of the staff as can be spared, to 
leave early, with the understanding that 
there will not be any rollcalls this eve- 
ning, and that the Senate will convene 
at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
deliberations today, it adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the staff can arrange to continue 
to work with a limited attendance, which 
will require the presence of only those 
who must be here. 

Senators who desire to leave may 
make their plans accordingly, with the 
understanding that there will be no yea- 
and-nay votes this evening. As Senator 
Knowland used to say, “The lid is on.” 
There will be no votes during the rest 
of the day. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
two wrongs do not make a right. This, 
in essence, constitutes the case against 
section 4(A)(1) of the Dirksen sub- 
stitute which proposes to have the Con- 
gress of the United States recognize and 
endorse the Supreme Court school de- 
cision of May 17, 1954. 

Article I, section 1 of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

All legislative power herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Article V of the Constitution provides: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, 
or, on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes, as part of this Con- 
Stitution, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as 
the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, 
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That no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year 1808 shall in any manner 
affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
ninth section of the first article; and that 
no State, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


The first wrong was the usurpation of 
these constitutional provisions by the 
Supreme Court by virtue of its decision 
in the school cases on May 17, 1954. 

Mr. President, the only justification 
for a constitutional form of government 
is to preserve the individual rights of the 
people themselves. A constitution ac- 
complishes this purpose by giving the 
law stability, and certainly, through a 
limitation on the power of any indi- 
vidual or group, and through the estab- 
lishment of certain basic principles of 
government which are, from a practical 
standpoint, almost unalterable because 
of the degree of unanimity of will essen- 
tial to a change. 

Essentially, then, the Constitution is a 
protection to individual liberty only so 
long as it requires such an overwhelming 
majority of public opinion to change its 
provisions. This, in essence, is the 
strength of a constitution, because it is 
the one factor that enables a people to 
be assured of a government of laws ra- 
ther than a government of men. 

It is obvious that any circumvention 
of the prescribed method of change of 
the Constitution strikes at the very 
foundation of individual liberty. And 
here, Mr. President, is where the blow 
has been struck. 

Necessarily, Mr. President, a constitu- 
tion cannot contain in written word 
every specific detail to eliminate all pos- 
sible misinterpretations of its terms. 
In drafting such a document, our fore- 
fathers did not include a manual con- 
taining a detailed explanation of the 
philosophy which underlay the princi- 
ples embodied in that document. They 
did not foresee a necessity for such a 
manual, for, indeed, the whole history 
of the times is permeated with expres- 
sions of their philosophies, both in the 
relations of the events which led up to 
the desire for a constitution and in the 
clear and unequivocal expressions of the 
drafters and other public figures in all 
Thirteen Original States, made during 
the consideration of its ratification. As 
they undoubtedly foresaw, the record 
was even further substantiated through- 
out the early years of our Republic by 
the correct application of the basic 
principles of government which they 
had so ably codified. 

These basic philosophies which served 
as the birthspring of the Constitution, 
when reduced to application, are known 
as rules of construction. They are 
neither confusing nor difficult of appli- 
cation. Essentially, they are but the 
utilization of common sense and logic. 
Only by completely ignoring the re- 
corded expressions of history and only 
by the intentional resort to tortured 
mental gymnastics can the basic rules 
of construction be avoided. An inten- 
tional act is required. It is impossible 
to believe that the more basic rules of 
construction can be misinterpreted in 
the absence of insincerity and ulterior 
motives. 
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Probably the most fundamental rule 
of construction for written instruments 
is to the effect that the meaning of the 
documents must be derived from events 
and expressions contemporaneous with 
the instrument’s adoption. The inter- 
pretation justified by contemporaneous 
occurrences does not vary with future 
events, so long as the written instrument 
remains in force. The terms of the in- 
strument may find new fields of appli- 
cation, or the circumstances to which 
the terms of the instrument apply may 
vary; but the meaning of the instrument 
never varies—it is forever constant. 
Any other construction would be, ob- 
viously, to vary the terms of a written 
instrument, and thereby to invalidate 
the only purpose of the writing—con- 
stancy. This rule of construction—in 
actuality, a simple application of logic— . 
applies to all written instruments, but 
most particularly to the Constitution, of 
which stability and permanency are the 
very essence; and without such stability 
and permanency, the Constitution has 
no excuse for being. 

So universal has been the recognition 
and application of this rule of construc- 
tion that a discussion of it at any great 
length is rare. Rather, the courts have 
either merely stated it and then have 
proceeded to apply it, or, more fre- 
quently, they have merely proceeded to 
apply it to the written instrument at 
hand by an examination of circum- 
stances contemporaneous with its adop- 
tion. A discussion of particular clarity 
of this rule of construction is found, 
however, in the opinion of the Indiana 
Supreme Court in the case of Cory, et al 
v. Carter (48 Ind. 327) at pages 335 
through 336, as follows: 

A cardinal rule in dealing with written 
instruments is that they are to receive an 
unvarying interpretation and that their 
practical construction is to be uniform. A 
constitution is not to be made to mean one 
thing at one time and another at some sub- 
sequent time when the circumstances may 
have so changed as perhaps to make a dif- 
ferent rule in the case seem desirable. A 
principal share of the benefit expected from 
written constitutions would be lost if the 
rules they established were so flexible as to 
bend to circumstances or to be modified by 
public opinion. It is with special reference 
to the varying moods of public opinion, and 
with a view to putting the fundamentals of 
government beyond their control, that these 
instruments are framed; and there can be no 
such steady and imperceptible change in 
their rules as inheres in the principles of the 
common law. Those beneficent maxims of 
the common law which guard person and 
property have grown and expanded until they 
mean vastly more to us than they did to our 
ancestors, and are more minute, particular, 
and pervading in their protections; and we 
may confidently look forward in the future 
to still further modifications in the direction 
of improvement. Public sentiment and ac- 
tion effect such changes, and the courts rec- 
ognize them, but a court or legislature which 
should allow a change in public sentiment 
to influence it in giving construction to a 
written constitution not warranted by the 
intention of its founders would be justly 
chargeable with reckless disregard of official 
oath and public duty; and if its course could 
become a precedent, these instruments would 
be of little avail. The violence of public 
passion is quite as likely to be in the direc- 
tion of oppression as in any other, and the 
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necessity for bills of rights in our funda- 
mental laws lies mainly in the danger that 
the legislature will be influenced by tempo- 
rary excitements and passions among the 
people to adopt oppressive enactments. 
What a court is to do, therefore, is to de- 
clare the law as written, leaving it to the 
people themselves to make such changes as 
new circumstances may require. The mean- 
ing of the constitution is fixed when it is 
adopted, and it is not different at any sub- 
sequent time when a court has occasion to 
pass upon it. 


Mr. President, for the application of 
this rule of construction, we need not go 
beyond the landmarks of outstanding 
cases. For instance, let us consider the 
language of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
Martin v. Hunter (1 Wheat 351), as fol- 
lows: 

It is a historical fact that this exposition 
of the Constitution, extending its appellate 
power to State courts, was, previous to its 
adoption, uniformly and publicly avowed by 
its friends, and admitted by its enemies, as 
the basis for their respective reasonings, both 
in and out of State conventions. It is also 
a historical fact that at the time when the 
Judiciary Act was submitted to the delibera- 
tions of the first Congress, composed, as it 
was, not only of men of great learning and 
ability, but of men who had acted a principal 
part in framing, supporting, or opposing that 
Constitution, the same exposition was ex- 
plicitly declared and admitted by the friends 
and opponents of that system. It is an his- 
torical fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has, from time to time, sus- 
tained this appellate jurisdiction in a great 
variety of cases, brought from the tribunals 
of many of the most important States in the 
Union, and that no State tribunal has ever 
breathed a judicial doubt on the subject. 
or declined to obey the mandate of the Su- 
preme Court, until the present occasion. 
This weight of contemporaneous exposition 
by all parties, this acquiescence of enlight- 
ened State courts, and these judicial deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court through so long 
a period, do, as we think, place the doctrine 
upon a foundation of authority which can- 
not be shaken, without delivering over the 
subject to perpetual and irremedial doubts. 


Mr. President, let us notice that this 
learned Court, in considering the con- 
temporaneous rule of construction so 
basic as not even to need a statement, 
much less an explanation, proceeded first 
and foremost, in the interpretation of 
the Constitution, to an examination of 
contemporary thought at the time of 
adoption, without so much as a glance 
at “current conditions.” 

Mr. President, could there be any 
doubt concerning the applicability of 
this purely logical rule of construction? 
This is the distinction, reduced to its 
simplest form, between a government of 
laws, on the one hand, and a govern- 
ment of men, on the other. When the 
rule of construction is followed in the 
construction of the Constitution, that 
great document has the stability essen- 
tial to the protection of individual lib- 
erty. If this simple guide to construc- 
tion is ignored, the Constitution thereby 
shrinks from its position as the noblest 
document of government welded by hu- 
man hands to a parody of words useful 
only as a point of departure for the mad 
rationalizations of emotionally inspired 
mentalities. Only the blissfully igno- 
rant or the most insidious malcontent 
could conceive of any other course but 
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the application of this purely logical ap- 
proach to interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. 

This area of fundamentals—indeed, 
the very vitals of our Constitution—has 
sustained an underhanded blow. The 
very passions which inspired this das- 
tardly undercutting of constitutional 
fabric continue to prevail, shielding 
minds that should, and, in objective 
analysis, would, comprehend and appre- 
ciate the nature of the offense which 
has inspired the wave of protests that 
have resulted. 

Let us now examine the deed itself. 
It happened on May 17, 1954. The pro- 
vision of the Constitution was the 14th 
amendment. The field to which the 
provision was sought to be applied was 
that of public education. The name of 
the case was Brown against Board of 
Education of Topeka. No novel ques- 
tions were presented by the case. 

In fact, only one question of any im- 
port was before the Court. It was this: 
Does segregation of children in public 
schools, solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other 
“tangible” factors may be equal, deprive 
the children of either group of the equal 
protection of the laws? 

I repeat, it was far from a novel ques- 
tion. Had the Court proceeded to ad- 
judicate the question, it would have fol- 
lowed the approach of the Court in 
Martin against Hunter, to wit: First, it 
would have examined the contempora- 
neous expressions and actions of the 
Congress which proposed, and the legis- 
latures which ratified, the amendment; 
second, it would have considered the 
decisions of State courts which had 
passed on the question; and, third, it 
would have considered, as stare decisis 
demanded, the prior decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, itself. This would have 
complied with the rule of contempora- 
neous interpretation. 

There can be not the slightest doubt 
that both the Congress and the legisla- 
tures which proposed and considered 
ratification of the 14th amendment, re- 
spectively, undertook their actions there- 
on with the firm understanding that the 
14th amendment in no way interfered 
with the rights of the several States to 
maintain separate schools for the white 
and colored races. The highest State 
tribunals which considered the question 
unanimously confirmed this intention 
and meaning. The Supreme Court itself 
considered such contemporaneous con- 
struction so valid as to accept it as a 
basic premise for the decision in the two 
cases in which the precise question was 
most nearly approached, to wit, Cum- 
mings v. Board of Education (175 U.S. 
528) and Gong Lun v. Rice (275 U.S. 91). 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at the 
action of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
case of Brown against Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka. A detailed discussion 
of the facts or the procedures involved 
is not necessary, for I am certain that 
the Members of this body are quite 
familiar with that decision. I have 
previously stated the question which was 
actually before the Court, to wit: Does 
segregation of children in public schools, 
solely on the basis of race, even though 
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the physical facilities and other “tangi- 
ble” factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of either group of the equal 
protection of the laws? Originally, the 
cases involved the question of whether 
the facilities themselves were substan- 
tially equal, but during argument the 
issue was obviously narrowed to the is- 
sue before stated. 

It was clear during the argument that 
the Court was not thinking in terms of 
the contemporaneous interpretation 
rule, as is illustrated by a question of 
Justice Burton, and I quote: 

Don’t you recognize it as possible that 
within 75 years the social and economic 
conditions and the personal relations of the 
Nation may have changed so that what 
would have been a valid interpretation of 
them 75 years ago would not be a valid 
interpretation of them today? 


Mr. President, never has the applica- 
tion of the trite phrase “immaterial and 
irrelevant” been more applicable than to 
this question. It should have been of no 
concern, and legally was of no concern to 
the Court, that the social and economic 
conditions of the Nation had changed in 
the 75 years since the adoption of the 
14th amendment. The law and the 
Constitution, except as amended, by the 
process specified in the Constitution, was 
and is the same today as the day it was 
adopted. Social and economic changes 
occurring subsequent to the adoption of 
a constitutional provision have no effect 
whatsoever on the interpretation of the 
particular provision. It is quite possible 
that, in a much shorter period, what 
had originally been a necessary and 
workable provision of law had become 
most onerous, and from the standpoint 
of fairness, a most unjust provision. A 
change in the law itself, however, to re- 
spond to changed social, economic, or 
political conditions is a policy decision 
reserved for legislative action. It has 
no place whatsoever in judicial delibera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, the opinion of the 
Court in the Brown case completely 
ignored the oft-repeated expression in 
Supreme Court decisions that “it is the 
duty of the interpreters to place them- 
selves as nearly as possible in the con- 
dition of those who framed the instru- 
ment.” By way of contrast—and this 
is the heart of the matter—I quote the 
key paragraph from the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in Brown 
against Board of Education: 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the 
amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 
when Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light 
of its full development and its present place 
in American life throughout the Nation. 
Only in this way can it be determined if 
segregation in public schools deprives these 
plaintiffs of equal protection of the laws. 


In those few words, and we might even 
restrict it further to the clause “we can- 
not turn the clock back to 1868 when the 
amendment was adopted,” the Court 
substituted in the United States of 
America a government of men for 4 
government of laws. It is that simple. 

Thus in one bold stroke, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Supreme Court rashly departed 
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from its judicial function by attempting 
to legislate rather than adjudicate, in 
direct conflict with article I, section 1, 
of the Constitution. By this decision, 
the Supreme Court clearly arrogated 
unto itself legislative powers which are 
granted exclusively to the Congress by 
the Constitution. 

This, then, is the first wrong of which 
I speak. Now let us turn to the second 
wrong, which it is proposed that we 
in the Congress commit. 

Article III, section 1, clause 1 of the 
Constitution provides: 

The Judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 


Within this judicial power is included 
the authority to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of legislation. It is quite true 
that the Supreme Court has, as pre- 
viously stated, departed from the exer- 
cise of judicial power to such an extent 
that one might say, particularly with 
reference to the school cases of May 17, 
1954, that the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to exercise the authority and re- 
sponsibility set out in clause 1, section 
1, of article ITI of the Constitution. 

It is nonetheless astounding, Mr. 
President, for the Congress to be pre- 
sented with a proposal that we, in es- 
sence, trade or swap functions with the 
judicial branch of the Government. For 
section 4(A)(1) of the Dirksen sub- 
stitute constitutes nothing less than a 
proposal that we review and confirm 
the validity of the legislation passed by 
the Supreme Court in that infamous 
decision. 

This proposal not only contemplates 
a trading of powers and authority with 
the Supreme Court by the Congress; but, 
indeed, it even proposes that we con- 
firm that bit of unconstitutional legis- 
lation without even conducting a judi- 
cial inquiry. 

Mr. President, two wrongs do not 
make a right. In this instance, the sec- 
ond wrong does not only fail to right 
the first wrong, but compounds it. 

I am loath to believe that the Senate 
of the United States has sunk to such 
alow ebb that it would be a party to 
an assassination of the Constitution and 
a farce in the eyes of the American 
public and the world. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I in- 
tend to support the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper! on this particular point. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, ever 
since the Senate convened in January of 
this year, we have been discussing civil 
rights legislation, off and on. A num- 
ber of speeches were made on the sub- 
ject before the 15th of February. On 
that date the pending business became a 
civil rights measure. Since then, with 
relatively few exceptions, the debate has 
been relevant to the question of civil 
rights, although on occasion current 
events made it necessary to set aside civil 
rights to discuss briefly matters of 
foreign policy, disarmament, and de- 
fense. 

Starting the week before last, the 
Senate went into an around-the-clock 
Session from Monday through Saturday, 
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and since then the so-called debate on 
civil rights has been droning on. 

We are no nearer to passing a civil 
rights bill in the Senate today than we 
were last January. Since it now appears 
that the Senate, being unable to legis- 
late itself, is going to wait until the 
House legislates, and since the House 
has not legislated yet and we are mark- 
ing time in both Houses of Congress, we 
might as well make as good use of the 
time as we can. 

Parenthetically, Mr. President, in my 
judgment the activities of the Senate of 
the United States during the days since 
February 15 have done this body no 
good in the eyes of America, in the eyes 
of our allies, in the eyes of Asia and 
Africa, or in the eyes, indeed, of the en- 
tire civilized world. In fact, I suggest, 
with all deference to my colleagues, that 
our activities are rapidly bringing this 
body into disrepute. 

I suggest further that what we have 
done is to resurrect and to drag out of 
its honored burial place the repudiated 
doctrine of the concurrent majority, so 
ardently advocated by Senator John C. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, and made 
that doctrine the rule for the considera- 
tion of proposed legislation. 

In effect, we have said that under our 
procedure it is impossible for the Sen- 
ate to legislate unless a concurrent ma- 
jority of every section and every grade 
of opinion all over the United States is 
content to permit the legislation to pass. 
It is not enough to have a simple ma- 
jority in support of a bill; it is not 
enough to have two-thirds of the Senate 
in support of a bill; the bill must be 
advocated by a majority of every section 
and every point of view of the country— 
and if one section feels so strongly about 
a bill that it will oppose it to the end, 
then the Senate cannot legislate. 

This, to me, is a negation of our duty 
as an important legislative body in the 
richest and in many ways the most im- 
portant country in the world. 

We must adjust our procedures, so 
that we can cope with the problems of 
the world, and get back to the overall 
majority rule which, in my judgment, 
at least, was the intention—and the wise 
intention—of the Founding Fathers. 

Mr. President, having vented myself 
of that spleen, let me for the next few 
minutes take advantage of the lull in 
the legislative process in which we are 
presently indulging to outline what I 
think the Senate should do, and to ex- 
press the hope that I do not stand alone 
in the expectation that at least some of 
the views which I outline may even- 
tually prevail. 

In the situation in which we find our- 
selves it seems clear that the most im- 
portant issue facing the Senate with 
respect to civil rights is: What can we 
do as a practical matter to make it 
easier for all citizens of the United 
States, regardless of race or color, to 
vote? There are, it is true, other im- 
portant sections of the bill before the 
Senate. I would not minimize their im- 
portance. I think they are important. 
I shall in general support the provisions 
which remain in the Dirksen amend- 
ment now pending, if they can be 
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amended so as to represent a stronger 
effort to assure to all citizens that equal 
protection of the laws to which they are 
entitled under the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution, and the right to vote 
to which they are entitled under the 
15th amendment. 

This evening for a few minutes I 
should like to devote myself entirely to 
the question of voting rights. As I see 
it, Mr. President, we have three major 
proposals before us from which we can 
choose the kind of measure we want. 

The first proposal is one to create 
Federal enrollment officers. This pro- 
posal is advocated by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS! and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Hart]. In my 
judgment, the Hennings’ enrollment 
officer amendment is the best voting 
measure which has been offered. I hope 
we will have a chance to vote on it. I 
hope it will be approved by a majority 
of the Senate. In essence, the Hennings 
amendment proposes an administrative 
rather than a judicial process for assur- 
ing that disfranchised citizens of the 
United States may be given the oppor- 
tunity to register, the opportunity to 
vote, and the opportunity to have their 
votes counted. 

Mr. President, in every State of the 
Union registration and voting are ad- 
ministrative processes. They are ad- 
ministrative processes outlined by 
legislation passed by State legislatures. 
Judicial review is always available, of 
course, in the event that the administra- 
tive officials defy or disobey the mandate 
of the legislatures or perform their 
duties unreasonably. Historically, how- 
ever, the enrollment and registration of 
voters in the United States has been es- 
sentially an administration or executive 
function and not a judicial function. 

Therefore, I believe that when it be- 
comes necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to intervene because a State is 
interfering, in violation of the 15th 
amendment, with the rights of colored 
citizens to register and to vote, we should 
use standard administrative procedures 
similar to those used in the States, to 
protect by Federal action the right of all 
citizens to register and to vote. I can 
see no reason for departing from that 
system in connection with Federal leg- 
islation. I think it is important that 
any such system should carry with it a 
guarantee that if the Federal adminis- 
trative officers, who undertake to enroll 
and to assure the right to vote and to 
assure the counting of the vote of dis- 
franchised citizens, should disobey the 
Federal law they could be hauled into 
the courts and made to obey the law. 

For that reason I strongly support the 
Hennings amendment. I would like to 
note that the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan |[Mr. Hart] made a brilliant speech 
in support of the Hennings proposal at 
the end of last week, which I believe de- 
serves the attention of every one of our 
colleagues. 

The administrative procedures to pro- 
tect voting rights provided for in the 
Hennings proposal would be triggered in 
two ways. The first would be a judicial 
finding in a proceeding brought by the 
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Attorney General under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 that ‘under color of law or 
by State action, a voting registrar or 
other State or local official has deprived 
persons in any locality or area of regis- 
tration, or the opportunities of registra- 
tion, for elections becauses of their race 
or color.” 

The second method, under the Hen- 
nings proposal of triggering the Federal 
enrollment officer procedure is based on 
an administrative finding. Whenever 
the Civil Rights Commission or any 
other executive agency or department 
designated by the President to perform 
the same function makes a finding, sim- 
ilar to the judicial one described above, 
then the Commission shall notify the 
President of that finding, exactly as the 
Attorney General shall notify the Presi- 
dent in the event of a court finding. 
When the President is notified of a find- 
ing of disenfranchisement in either of 
the two ways which I have suggested, he 
may appoint a Federal enrollment officer, 
who can then, to cut things short, pro- 
ceed to enroll disfranchised citizens in 
that particular district. 

The President may delay such ap- 
pointment to permit the State or local 
authorities to register the persons who 
have been found to be disenfranchised. 

When the enrollment officer has en- 
rolled applicants in accordance with the 
procedures set forth, the officer is then 
authorized to attend the polling places 
to determine that the enrollees are per- 
mitted to vote. He is authorized to 
remain in the polling place to see that 
their votes are counted. 

State or local authorities who believe 
that the action of the Federal enroll- 
ment officer is improper, can go into 
court and attempt to set aside the reg- 
istration and the casting of the ballots, 
but the enrollee’s vote would be counted 
Subject to court determination of the 
validity of the challenge. 

The Attorney General is authorized to 
enforce voting rights by “appropriate 
civil and equitable proceedings,” and the 
courts are authorized to issue ‘“‘perma- 
nent or temporary injunctions, or other 
orders” to protect the exercise of such 
rights. In all cases of contempt of court 
arising under the amendment, the ac- 
cused, if convicted, would be subject to 
criminal penalties, though not particu- 
larly severe penalties. 

That, in summary, is the Hennings 
amendment. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri will doubtless ex- 
plain his amendment more clearly and 
at greater length ata later date. Imake 
this brief summary today, because un- 
fortunately, our distinguished colleague 
has temporarily—and I hope only brief- 
ly—lost the use of his voice, and is unable 
to make a statement of his own. 

I support the Hennings amendment as 
the best measure we can pass to protect 
voting rights. Many of my colleagues on 
our side of the aisle feel the same way. 
The administrative procedure provided 
in the amendment is the traditional 
American way of handling enrollment, 
registration, and voting, and the protec- 
tion of the voting right. The proposal 
mereiy provides for the adaptation by 
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the Federal Government of the same pro- 
cedure outlined, with very few differences 
of substance, in the registration and 
election laws of the 50 States of the 
Union. 

It may be that a majority of my col- 
leagues will not see as I do on this ques- 
tion. If they do not, there is a second 
amendment which I think should be 
given careful consideration. I refer to 
the amendment sponsored by myself and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and cosponsored by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. ArKen], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BarRTLeETT], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE], the Senator from California 
{Mr. Kucueu], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Froxmire]l, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamira], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMs], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott]. It is identified as 
“3-11-60—B.”” It has been printed and 
is on the desks of all Senators. 

This is a compromise proposal. It is 
an effort to achicve a meeting of the 
minds between those who support the 
administrative enroliment officer pro- 
posal, and those who desire a referee 
bill, dealing entirely through the judicial 
process and not through the executive or 
administrative process, with the prob- 
lems of rezistration and voting. This 
compromise measure contains both pro- 
visions. 

As a further evidence of compromise, 
and as a mark of good will toward those 
who fear a swarm of Federal officials 
descending upon States in the South, 
this amendment provides that no action 
to protect voting rights may be taken 
unless and until there has been a court 
finding that there has been a pattern or 
practice of disenfranchisement. If and 


_ when a Federal court finds in an action 


brought by the Attorney General under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, or by an 
individual or a group, that any persons 
have been deprived on account of race 
of the right to register or the right to 
vote at any election (State or Federal, 
general or primary) by State action or 
by local action controlled by the State, 
and that such deprivation is pursuant 
to a pattern or practice, the dual rem- 
edies provided become available for the 
first time. 

Thus, neither the enrollment officer 
nor the referee proposal could be trig- 
gered into action unless there had first 
been a court finding in an adversary 
proceeding that a pattern or practice of 
discrimination existed, which had re- 
sulted in the disfranchisement of voters 
because of race or color. Once that find- 
ing was made, under this compromise 
proposal, the Attorney General would 
have, in effect, two choices. 

He could request the court to appoint 
voting referees to register and protect 
the voting rights of those who had been 
disfranchised by State action; or, in the 
alternative, he could notify the Presi- 
dent cf the finding by the court, and re- 
quest the President to appoint Federal 
enrollment officers, who would procced 
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exactly as I have described the proce- 
dure called for by the Hennings amend. 
ment. 

Thus, those who think the referee 
proposal would work best would have the 
opportunity to see it authorized; and 
inasmuch as the present Attorney Gen- 
eral thinks it would work best, he could 
use that remedy exclusively if he saw 
fit, until his term expires at the end 
of this year. If the successor Attorney 
General in a new administration hap- 
pened to be of the same view as the 
present Attorney General, he could con- 
tinue to use the referee process. How- 
ever, if, as I suspect—and as I hope— 
he would take the traditional American 
view that the registration process is es- 
sentially an administrative and not a 
judicial one, he would have available 
the shining tool called for by the Hen- 
nings amendment. 

I do not believe it is necessary to out- 
line in detail the refcree proposal called 
for in the Clark-Javits amendment. I 
will say, however, that it is stronger 
than the administration proposal which 
I understand the House of Representa- 
tives had under consideration this aft- 
ernoon. It would not require a disen- 
franchised voter to exhaust his remedies 
before the State registration officers be- 
fore being permitted to exercise his vot- 
ing rights through the referee process. 
It would give a 20-day period of grace 
to the State to enroll disfranchised vot- 
ers before the Federal process sprinzs 
into action. That is a brief period, but 
long enough to enable remedial action, 
and to enable the local registration 
board to register those who have been 
disfranchised if the board sees fit to do 
So. 

It has the same disabilities in it which 
any court referee proposal is bound to 
have, namely, provisions for appeals, 
court delays, and difficulties in having 
a judicial officer act in what is essen- 
tially an administrative capacity. But 
there are those who believe that such 
delays are not as severe as some of us 
think, who believe that the Federal 
courts are not already unduly clogged 
with business, and who believe that it 
would be no great imposition to place 
another and heavy burden uvon them in 
connection with voting cases. There- 
fore they advocate the referee proposal. 
If that is what they want, it is in the 
compromise amendment. I would hope 
that if we were unsuccessful in passing 
a straight administrative Federal en- 
rollment officer bill, as a second line of 
defense enough of our colleagues would 
be induced to vote for the compromise 
bill to have it passed with a vote of a 
majority of the Senate. 

There are several inducements to 
persuade our colleagues to do so. In 
the first place, it would give them the 
referee proposal, which so many seem to 
desire. In the second place, the com- 
promise proposal would require a find- 
ing by a court of competent jurisdiction, 
a Federal judge who had been confirmed 
by the Senate, that there had been a pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination by the 
State, before any of its referee or en- 
rollment officer provisions could go into 
effect. 
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Those are substantial concessions to 
men of good will in this body who want 
an effective civil rights bill, but want to 
be sure that it is fair. 

Mr. President, it is possible, I suppose, 
although I hope not, that neither the 
Hennings bill nor the compromise bill 
will meet with the approval of a ma- 
jority of the Senate. In that event the 
choice would be a strengthened voting 
referee measure or no voting measure 
at all. 

I would reluctantly, in the last analy- 
sis, vote for a strengthened referee bill. 
I think many of my colleagues on our 
side of the aisle, from the North and the 
West, would in some desperation do so 
also, on the theory that a quarter of a 
loaf is better than no loaf at all. 

I hope we will not come to that. 

However, I should like to make it crys- 
tal clear that if our choice is between 
a watered down, phony voting referee 
bill, which will not result in the regis- 
tration of more than a scattered hand- 
ful of disfranchised citizens of the 
United States, or no bill at all, I am for 
no bill at all. I do not want to be a 
party to a fraud on the people of the 
United States, whether those people live 
in Pennsylvania or in Mississippi or in 
any other State. 

Mr. President, that is the outline of 
my position. I do not believe that I 
speak for myself alone. Other Senators 
will in due course determine their posi- 
tions and perhaps state them on the 
floor of the Senate and indicate whether 
they are in agreement or not. 

I close with this thought: It is highly 
desirable that we should minimize to the 
greatest extent possible the number of 
amendments to the pending bill which 
will be called up for rollcall votes for 
determination. It is quite true that 
those of us who are in support of a 
strong civil rights bill have submitted 
too many amendments in the Senate, 
and have been too long unable to agree 
on what we are ready to vote for. 

We have in recent days been making 
an effort to reduce the number, and we 
are making progress. I have reported 
progress to the majority leader from 
time to time. I hope to be able to tell 
him within the next 24 hours or so that 
we have so crystallized our thinking that 
the number of amendments on which we 
strongly feel we should record ourselves 
in public has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Mr. President, I suppose that in due 
course some kind of bill will come over 
from the House. I imagine that in due 
course efforts will be made to substitute 
the House bill for the Senate bill. I, for 
one, have no very real objection to that 
procedure if the House bill provides ef- 
fective protection for civil rights. Per- 
haps it would be the wise thing to do at 
this late date, since the Senate has so 
Clearly indicated its inability to legislate 
in this field, and we might as well take 
the bill passed by the other branch of 
Congress if it is a good one. 

However, if we are to pass the House 
bill, then the next question will be: 
Will the Calhoun doctrine of concurrent 
Majority apply to such an extent that 
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we Can get a bill up for final vote with- 
out cloture? I imagine that the doc- 
trine of concurrent majority will apply 
if the bill is no good. If the bill does 
not help the disfranchised citizens of 
the South, then it will not be necessary 
to impose cloture. 

I think that one test of whether the 
bill is any good will be the action of the 
Senate in passing a Civil rights bill with- 
out cloture. If we do it without cloture, 
we can be sure that the bill is not much 
good. 

I suspect that there are enough Sen- 
ators who want a good bill, so that we 
will not pass a bad bill or any bill with- 
out cloture, and that a meaningful bill 
will require cloture. 

Mr. President, if it is proposed to vote 
for cloture in order to pass a bill which 
has no real meaning and carries no real 
promise of enfranchising citizens of the 
United States, who have been disfran- 
chised in violation of the 15th amend- 
ment because of race or color, then I 
think some of us will take a good, hard 
look at the petition to see whether we 
want to be parties to the imposition of 
cloture. For myself, I do not intend to 
be a party to a sham. I hope that time 
will not arrive. 

In all courtesy and good nature and 
all kindness to our colleagues who do 
not feel as some of us do on my side of 
the aisle. who come from the North and 
in the West, I have felt some of these 
things should be brought out and laid 
on the table. 

I still have high hopes that we will 
pass a meaningful bill. It is even pos- 
sible that we can pass a meaningful bill 
without cloture. I say again that one 
test is going to be whether we can get 
a meaningful bill without cloture. I 
doubt it. I hope the kind of bill on 
which we will impose cloture will be one 
which will permit germane amendments 
in the field of voting and in the field of 
technical assistance to school segrega- 
tion and in some of the other fields cov- 
ered by the present Dirksen amendment. 

It would be a sham to vote cloture on 
a basis by which these amendments, so 
pertinent to a‘meaningful civil rights 
bill, would be ruled nongermane by the 
Parliamentarian and the Chair. That is 
another hazard we will have to look for- 
ward to when we come to determine 
which of us want to vote for what kind 
of cloture. 

I ask unanimous consent that sum- 
maries of the Hennings amendment and 
Clark-Javits amendment may appear in 
the ReEcorpD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
maries were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, aS foilows: 

SUMMARY OF HENNINGS AMENDMENT 
(3-10-60—F') 
1. INITIAL FINDING OF DISENFRANCHISEMENT 
AND NOTICE TO PRESIDENT 

(a) Judicial: In a proceeding by the Ate 
torney General under section 131l(c) of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is required to notify the President, if the 
court finds that “under color of law or by 
State action, a voting registrar or other State 
or local Official has deprived persons in any 
locality or area of registration, or the oppor- 
tunity of registration, for elections because 
of their race or color.” 
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(b) Administrative: Whenever the Civil 
Rights Commission in a proceeding under 
section 104(a) of the 1957 act or another 
executive agency or department designated 
by the President to perform the same func- 
tions as the Civil Rights Commission makes 
a finding similar to that described in the 
preceding paragraph, the Commission shall 
notify the President. 


2. APPOINTMENT OF FEDERAL ENROLLMENT 
OFFICERS 


Upon notification of a judicial or admin- 
istrative finding that voting rights have been 
deprived, the President is authorized to ap- 
point Federal enrollment officers from among 
qualified voters within the congressional 
district in question. The President may de- 
lay such appointment if he determines that 
State officials are making efforts to end 
deprivation of voting rights in the district. 


3. ENROLLMENT AND ENROLLMENT RIGHTS 


All persons belonging to the race discrimi- 
nated against, who are qualified to vote 
under State laws and reside in area covered 
by the finding, are eligible to register with 
the enrollment officers and receive certifi- 
cates of enrollment. Enrolled voters have 
the right to vote and have their votes counted 
in any State or Federal primary or general 
election in the district. 


4. ENFORCEMENT 


(a) Challenges by State of eligibility of 
enrolled voters in Federal district courts are 
permitted, but the enrollees are permitted to 
vote and have their vote counted subject to 
court determination of the valicity of the 
challenge. 

(b) Enrollment officers are authorized to 
attend elections, determine whether en- 
rollees are permitted to vote and have their 
votes counted, and directed to notify the 
Attorney General of denials. 

(c) The Attorney General is authorized to 
enforce voting rights by “appropriate civil 
and equitable proceedings” and the courts 
are authorized to issue “permanent or tem- 
porary injunctions or other orders” to protect 
the exercise of such rights. 

(d) In all cases of criminal contempt 
arising under the provisions of the proposal, 
conviction carries penalties up to $1,000 and 
6 months’ imprisonment. The judge can 
decide whether the trial shall be with or 
without jury. But the accused is given the 
right to demand a trial de novo before a jury 
if the sentence exceeds $300 or 45 days in 
prison. 





SUMMARY OF CLARK-JAVITS AMENDMENT 
(3-11-60—B) 
Preamble: “Continuing denial of (voting) 
rights’’ requires congressional action. 
A. INITIAL LEGAL PROCEEDING 


Attorney General under section 131(c) of 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, or individual or 
group action. 


B. JUDICIAL FINDING OF DEPRIVATION OF 
VOTING RIGHTS 


If the court finds, upon request by the 
Attorney General or any plaintiff, that “un- 
der color of law or by State action any per- 
sons have been deprived on account of race 
or color of the right to register or to vote at 
any election (State or Federal, general or 
primary), purusant to a pattern or practice,” 
two remedies are made available. 

I. Court remedies 

1. Direct applications for court orders: A 
person of the race discriminated against 
who resides in “the affected area” may apply 
to the court for an order declaring him qual- 
ified to vote and obtain such an order upon 
proof that he is qualified under State law 
to vote. 

2. Effective date of order: 
communicated to the State Governor 


The order is 
and 
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the State is given a grace period of 20 days 
to comply with the order by registering the 
persons concerned; in which case the order 
is vacated. 

3. Enforcement: Refusal by a State officer 
to let a person vote, who is covered by a 
court order of which the officer has knowl- 
edge, constitutes contempt. 

4. Appointment of voting referees: The 
court may appoint referees to receive applica- 
tions for court orders declaring voting quali- 
fications. 

5. Ex parte referee proceedings: The vot- 
ing referees are authorized to take and re- 
cord evidence of the applicant’s voting quali- 
fications in ex parte proceedings and report 
their findings as to the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions to the court. 

6. Effective date of order: The referee's re- 
port is communicated to the State attorney 
general who is given 10 days to show cause 
why an order declaring the applicant’s qual- 
ifications should not be issued. The order 
is entered at the end of the 10-day period, 
unless timely exceptions are filed. The ex- 
ceptions may be heard by the court or by the 
referee. 

7. Certificates identifying the persons 
covered by the court order are issued by 
the court or referee. 

8. Inspection of election process: The 
court may authorize the referee or other 
designated person to attend the elections and 
the counting of the ballots and report to 
the court any denial of voting rights. 

9. Referee powers are the same as those 
conferred on masters by FRCP 53(c). 

10. Provisional voting: The court is au- 
thorized to issue orders entitling applicants 
to vote provisionally pending final determi- 
nation of exceptions. Court powers to grant 
other equitable relief are preserved. 

II. Administrative remedies 

1. Executive order appointing enrollment 
officers effective date: Upon receipt of notifi- 
cation of a court finding that there has been 
a@ pattern or practice of voting right de- 
privation, the President is authorized to 
issue an Executive order designating Fed- 
eral enrollment officers in the congressional 
district(s) involved from among resident 
Federal employees who are qualified voters. 
The order goes into effect 20 days after 
issuance and delivery to the State Governor, 
unless the State takes appropriate remedial 
action during that grace period. 

2. Enrollment process: The enrollment of- 
ficer is authorized to receive applications for 
enrollment by persons, of the race which 
has been discriminated against, who reside 
in the district, and to enroll such persons 
and to issue certificates of enrollment upon 
proof that they are qualified under State 
law to vote. 

3. Enrollment rights include the right to 
vote and to have such vote counted in any 
election (State, Federal, general, or primary) 
in the district. 

4. Challenges and preservation of chal- 
lenged votes: State challenges in Federal 
courts of the right of enrollees to vote are 
sanctioned. Pending the final judicial ap- 
proval of such challenge, however, the en- 
rollee is permitted to vote and have his vote 
counted. Persons denied the enrollment by 
enrollment Officers are given the right to 
file suit against the officer in Federal court. 

5. Penalties: Willful denial of or inter- 
ference with enrollment rights is punish- 
able by fine of $1,000 and to 6 months’ im- 

risonment. 

6. Inspection of election process: The en- 
rollment officer is authorized to attend the 
balloting and counting of ballots and di- 
rected to report violation of enrollment 
rights to the Attorney General. 

7. Enforcement is authorized by appro- 
priate civil and equitable proceeding brought 
by the Attorney General or an aggrieved in- 
dividual. Injunction and other relief is 
provided. The court can try offenders with 
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or without jury, but if the sentence exceeds 
$300 or 45 days, the accused is entitled to 
a trial de novo by jury. 

C. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

1. Intervention: The Attorney General is 
authorized to intervene in any case in 
which a person alleges denial of voting 
rights. 

2. Referee-enrollment officer coordination: 
Referee decisions concerning voting quali- 
fications supersede contrary findings of en- 
rollment officers. 

3. Resignation of State voting officials: 
Actions may be continued aganst the State 
if defendant State voting officials resign 
their positions. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion I should like to reiterate that 
what I have said today I have said in 
no belligerent sense, in no unfriendly 
sense, but only in a spirit of real com- 
promise and real willingness to adjust 
my views and those of my colleagues in 
the North and in the West who may feel 
as I do, with the views of our brethren 
who do not agree with us. 

There is a meeting place on which we 
can get together. I hope that the meet- 
ing place can be found. However, it will 
never be found if we have a bill that 
will not result in the registration and 
in the protection of voting rights of large 
numbers of American citizens who are 
presently denied those rights. 





CUBA, CASTRO, AND SUGAR 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, despite 
the attempts of our State Department to 
deal rationally with Premier Castro, we 
have seen absolutely no sign of improved 
relations in the past 3 weeks. As a mat- 
ter of obvious fact, we can see only 
deterioration. 

Perhaps the turning point came with 
the unfortunate and disastrous explo- 
sions aboard the munitions ship in Ha- 
vana harbor. Castro used this as an 
excuse to unleash new tirades, new ac- 
cusations, against the United States. 

As one observer in Cuba described the 
results of this tirade: 

Americans here feel a new coolness border- 
ing on open hostility from Cubans who had 
been friendly. 


American newsmen on the scene say 
that Castro’s latest outburst has been 
more effective than his previous blasts 
because of the dramatic nature of the 
incident. The number of dead and 
wounded—which we all so deeply mourn 
and regzret—is a concrete fact that can 
be parlayed into a campaign of hate by 
Castro in speeches and the Cuban press. 
Government-controlled radios and news- 
papers have been playing and replay- 
ing the tragedy of the dead and injured 
in another of his bitter campaigns. All 
manner of wild accusations are being 
tied to the one disaster and with that one 
fact they are bearing more credence in 
the eyes of the Cuban people. 

The anti-American propaganda is be- 
ing poured out through approximately 
80 radio stations in Cuba—32 of them in 
Havana. Three Cuban networks broad- 
cast from Havana. Two are govern- 
ment-controlled; one is semi-independ- 
ent. All must use what broadcasters 
term “shirttails’ to all newscasts. This 
is a closing paragraph stating whether 
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the story to which it is appended is 
“true” or “false” by Castro standards, 
The same rule of disclaimer applies, in- 
cidentally, to Cuban newspapers. 

Because of the tightening controls in 
Cuba, the continuing tyrannical abuses 
of freedoms and rights, and the constant 
anti-American propaganda, we are now 
receiving reports that diplomats sta- 
tioned in Havana from other Latin 
American nations are beginning to be- 
lieve the United States should respond 
with economic reprisals. They are start- 
ing to wonder if Castro’s actions may not 
frighten U.S. technicians and investment 
capital away from other Latin Ameri- 
can nations. They express beliefs that 
the revolutionary government in Cuba 
is Communist dominated and poses a 
serious menace to all the Americas. 

Many of these diplomats reportedly 
favor a cut in the price the United States 
pays for Cuban sugar, which is roughly 
2 cents above the world market and 
above the price for which Cuba sells 
sugar to Russia. 

This certainly is a matter which I will 
want to consider as a Senator from a 
State where a good part of the agricul- 
tural economy depends on a stable, 
growing sugar market, in fact $65 mil- 
lion worth. My feelings in this matter 
have been made plain long before this. 
We must extend the Sugar Act. We 
should reallocate the established deficits. 
We should empower the President upon 
proper consultation with the Congress to 
cut the quota of any nation participat- 
ing, if the need arises. 

Mr. President, I understand that to- 
day the distinguished senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] introduced a 
bill to amend and extend the Sugar Act 
of 1948. I ask unanimous consent—and 
this is with the agreement of the Sen- 
ator from Utah—that I be included as a 
cosponsor of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in ask- 
ing to be made a cosponsor of the bill, 
I wish to state certain reservations I 
have concerning the bill. For example, 
section 2(a) provides that the deficit 
from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
would be prorated 96 percent to Cuba 
and 4 percent to the full duty countries, 
to restore the quotas of such countries 
on the same basis on which they would 
lose quotas under section 1. 

I have already advocated that the defi- 
cits, in part, from Puerto Rico—at least 
200,000 tons of them—should be reallo- 
cated to the farmers of the United States 
of America. This would result in the 
allocation of some 50,000 tons to the cane 
sugar growers of this country, and some 
150,000 tons to the sugar beet growers. 
It would be only in keeping with fair 
treatment to our own farm people, I be- 
lieve, to reallocate to this country the 
deficits of Puerto Rico, of which Cuba 
has been getting the benefit. 

There are one or two other perfecting 
amendments which I think should be 
made. Perhaps they might be called 
more than perfecting amendments in the 
proposed legislation which has been in- 
troduced. But I concur in the general 
purpose of the measure, which is to put 
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into the hands of the President—and I 
pelieve it should be done after conference 
with the proper chairmen and members 
of committees in Congress—the oppor- 
tunity and the right to deal with Castro 
upon @ day-to-day basis, so that as 
Castro gets worse, we can also use our 
own methods to show the people of 
Cuba, and perhaps even to show him, 
that even a nation as big and strong as 
the United States will not accept the 
yilifications which have been heaped 
upon our shoulders, and are continuing 
to be heaped upon our shoulders, day 
py day. 

No individual American can avoid the 
implication that he is personally respon- 
sible, under Castro’s interpretation, for 
the explosion which took place in Ha- 
yana Harbor; a false accusation which 
has been made by Castro, and one which 
he knows to be false. As a matter of 
fact, his technique is not different from 
that which has been employed by Com- 
munists all over the world. That tech- 
nique is to create an incident themselves 
and then to accuse their opponents or 
enemies of having created the incident. 

Soin cosponsoring the bill, I have some 
reservations. I shall want to offer some 
amendments of my own to the bill, when 
it shall be called up; but I subscribe to 
the fact that the President shculd have 
the right to cut quotas, and not simply 
to cut them, but to cut the cuotas of 
foreign countries in order that we can 
deal with the Cuban situation on a day- 
to-day basis, and not have to deal with 
it in Congress, where it might be neces- 
sary to wait another year or another 4 
years to do so. 

We would not get very far, either in 
Congress or with the rest of the world, 
by composing legislation the purpose of 
which was to punish Castro. The first 
purpose of our legislation should be to 
retain the protection and healthy quality 
of our own sugar industry. 

The second purpose should be to main- 
tain stability for our friends who are 
involved. This includes the State of 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and the other 
Latin American countries. The second 
purpose, therefore, is important; that 
we maintain stability for our friends. 
This is a matter which should always be 
kept in sight when we are dealing with 
sugar legislation. 

The third purpose should be to put the 
legislation in such form as will enable 
us to have an effective economic weapon 
against Castro, and the Communist in- 
festation which is now well developed 90 
miles from our shores. He would be 
warned that if he continues his vilifica- 
tion, his confiscation, his intermeddling 
in other countries, he will force us to use 
the weapon I have described. Unfor- 
tunately, this would be a real blow also 
to the Cuban worker who has always 
been friendly to us, but he should under- 
stand that any action was forced upon us 
by Castro. 

Now, here we come to the nub of our 
Problem. How can we endeavor to as- 
Sure that the people of Cuba, with whom 
we still feel the deepest friendship as well 
&8 Sympathy, understand what might 
take place? How do we draw a line and 
tell Castro, the Cuban people, and the 
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world that he shall not cross it without 
reprisal; that to do so will mean that he 
triggers whatever action we may have 
decided upon as a nation? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an excellent editorial entitled 
“Tell Cubans the Truth,” published in 
the Rocky Mountains News of March 11, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rocky Mountain News] 
TELL CUBANS THE TRUTH 

Let’s do something about Cuba. Let’s do 
something about the Fidel Castro cynical 
hate campaign which is under way against 
the United States. 

Let’s tell the Cuban people the truth. As 
it stands, they cannot hear it. 

There are ways to tell them. One way is 
to adopt the techniques of the Cuban dicta- 
tor. He has seized the air, and—let’s face 
it—controls the press to whatever degree he 
feels is necessary, barring a few scattered 
and courageous voices. 

We can’t do much at this time about the 
printed word—the Cuban Government has 
even protested the pamphlets released by 
the U.S. Embassy, but the air is still free. 

Citizens of our country keep expressing 
amazement over the turn of events in Cuba. 
They ask, “What happened?” 

Everybody here thought it was good when 
Tyrant Batista finally was turned out. The 
whole point is, the original revolution has 
been lost. Another revolution now is taking 
place. 

The original revolution was supposed to 
pring stable representative government back 
to Cuba. The present revolution is simply 
another demagogic dictatorship; this time, 
@ dictaiorship of the proletariat, dyed red. 

One purpose of the present anti-U.S. hate 
campaign is to so shake U.S. ownership of 
various enterprises in Cuba, that it will urge 
our State Department to make the best deal 
possible, soonest, so it can get out with 
something instead of nothing. 

The so-called agrarian reform law under 
which these properties are being threatened 
or seized provides for payment in Cuban 
bonds. But nobody has yet seen these 
bonds; apparently the first one has yet to 
be printed. 

What the revolutionary government 
granted itself is a license to steal, and it 
wants as few victims as possible running to 
the international police. 

Meantime, decent Cubans are being brain- 
washed by the big lie, told by the big liars 
of the new Cuban dictatorship. 

We propose that the United States tell its 
story to the Cuban people, directly. 

This was possible until 1953. In that year, 
however, Congress cut the funds of the 
U.S. Information Agency, and, to stay 
within its budget and to provide the 
facilities which were presumably needed in 
the Near and Far East during that and suc- 
ceeding crucial years, the USIA Spanish 
language broadcasts to Latin and South 
America were stopped. 

So, let’s reallocate some funds. Doubtless 
the USIA already is thinking about this. 

There is a broadcasting station in Key 
West. Let's rebeam it, and use it. 

There is a radio broadcasting ship, the 
Courier, now stationed at the Island of 
Rhodes. Let's bring it back, full steam, and 
set up shop off Cuba. 

There are all manner of Government- 
owned light ships that could be fitted within 
a short time that could cruise up and down 
the Caribbean, broadcasting the truth on 
standard wavelengths, so that the Courier 
could return to Rhodes, if it is needed there 
more urgently. 
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The Cuban telecasting industry broadcast 
the last World Series from airplanes, picking 
up the U.S. land-based baseball broadcast 
with airborne equipment and recasting it 
all over Cuba. 

We have all manner of aircraft, from old 
hurricane-tracking B-17’s to modern fast 
bombers, that could be fitted in no time to 
blanket Cuba with the truth. 

There is nothing new in this; Fidel has 
been doing it every day. Can’t we—with all 
our facilities—at least match him? We 
have plenty of friends in Cuba, but they’d 
like to know what’s the real score, and it is 
our fault if we do not tell them. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, as the 
editorial points out, at this point we can- 
not do much with the printed word in 
Cuba. What can we do to overcome the 
“big lie” brainwashing that Castro is in- 
flicting upon the Cuban people? 

If we cannot win this phase of the war 
for men’s minds, when it is only 90 miles 
off our shores, how can we expect to do 
it in the far corners of Africa and Asia? 
We have been challenged, right in our 
own backyard, by the Communist con- 
spiracy. The rest of the world is watch- 
ing. It is time to bring to bear our un- 
paralleled technical know-how in the 
field of broadcasting, our expert use of 
electronic communications, and our out- 
standing radio and television equipment. 

What is the situation today? What 
are we doing? 

First, in Cuba: The Voice of America 
still is placing some programing in 
Spanish on Cuban stations. It sends 
three 15-minute roundups a week to its 
post in Havana. These are: a Monday 
roundup of editorial opinion, Wednesday 
excerpts from President Eisenhower’s 
press conference, and a Friday review of 
the week’s news. The Voice of America 
also mails to its Cuban offices, for direct 
placement on Cuban stations, taped radio 
programs, mostly of the feature type. 

Second, what are we doing from the 
mainland? The U.S. Information Agen- 
cy has a contract with radio WRUL, 
with its powerful transmitters in Massa- 
chusetts for nightly half-hour broad- 
casts to Cuba in Spanish and Portu- 
guese. These carry 15 minutes of news 
and 15 minutes of features, such as in- 
terviews with visitors returning from 
tours to neighboring lands to the south. 

Additionally, Voice of America broad- 
casts 2'2 hours daily to Latin America, 
on shortwave bands. The drawbacks to 
this are painfully obvious, because these 
broadcasts are in English. Even by the 
best estimates, shortwave transmissions 
reach only 3 percent of the 1% million 
radio sets in Cuba. Like Americans, 
Cubans have formed listening habits 
geared to their own local stations, rather 
than to foreign broadcasts. Further- 
more, by broadcasting in English, we 
drastically reduce the effective audience 
that anything we are saying might 
reach. 

That is all, or nearly so. 

Three commercial stations in Florida 
have some regular Cuban audiences. 
WKEWF, in Key West, a 500-watt station, 
is heard in the early morning and in the 
evening in Havana. WMIA, a Spanish- 
language station in Miami, with 5-kilo- 
watt power at nighttime with 10-kilo- 
watt daytime power, has a few listeners. 
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WKIX, a 250-watt Key West station, has 
a@ very limited entry. 

The thought that we might want to 
give facts to the Cuban people has not 
escaped Castro and his fellow conspira- 
tors. 

I may say here, Mr. President, that 
within the last hour I have received a 
telephone call informing me that the 
Press Building in the city of Washington 
has been flooded with approximately 
25,000 letters addressed to all the mem- 
bers of the press who ever have been 
known to be stationed in this city, as 
well as to a great many who have long 
since passed on to the Great Beyond. 
The letters were sent in an effort to con- 
vince the press of Castro’s position on 
this matter. In other words, at this very 
moment Castro is trying to “beat us to 
the punch,” and is trying to do that 
through the press of the United States— 
although, of course, I know he will not 
be successful. 

Cuban newspapers already are harp- 
ing on what they term “big” US. 
plans to dominate Cuban airwaves 
‘through expanded use of Ameri- 
can commercial stations. While we 
could do this, it would mean use of pow- 
erful clear-channel stations, to do it ef- 
fectively. We do not have enough such 
stations in Florida. The _ problems, 
therefore, would become enmeshed with 
our entire broadcasting pattern. 

We also would want to operate within 
the framework of the North American 
Radio Broadcasting Agreement, which 
the Senate so recently ratified. I may 
add, parenthetically, that our regard for 
laws and treaties is not shared by Cuba, 
which reportedly is setting up low-power 
transmitters on clear channels to openly 
defy this solemn agreement. 

Certainly, we might, as the editorial 
suggests, bring the ship Courier from 
the islands of Rhodes, station it within 
broadcast reach of Cuba, and use alter- 
nating wavelengths, to offset Cuban ra- 
dio interference. We might utilize air- 
craft stations for both radio and TV. 
We might outfit other idle ships. 

This is a broad field. It needs im- 
mediate study. I am requesting the De- 
partment of State and the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency to speed whatever studies 
they are making. 

Certainly they should watch closely 
and should work closely with our other 
good friends to the south, through the 
Organization of American States. 

I am requesting the chairmen of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, and the Appro- 
priations Committee to institute similar 
studies. We are in a battle for the free- 
dom and the peace of this hemisphere. 
We had best be prepared. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ENGLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam very happy to yield 
to my good friend, the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I thank the 
Senator from Colorado. 
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Let me say that I regret that I was not 
in the Chamber at the beginning of the 
Senator’s speech, but I entered the 
Chamber during his delivery of it, and 
I am very much interested in it. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
Senator from Colorado is urging that a 
strong stand be taken against the Castro 
government? 

Mr. ALLOTT. First, let me say that— 
as the Senator from Louisiana knows— 
on several previous occasions, recently, I 
have addressed the Senate in regard to 
the Sugar Act and the effect it might 
have upon our friends to the south. 

A moment agoI asked unanimous con- 
sent that my name be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill introduced today by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
but I stated I have a reservation about 
the prorating of the Puerto Rican deficit. 
In my opinion, at least 200,000 tons of 
that deficit should be reallocated to the 
farmers of the United States of America. 

Futhermore I suggest that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be given power 
to cut these quotas, so that on a day-by- 
day basis—not a year or more from 
now—our country can deal effectively 
with the Communist menace. 

The real subject of my speech tonight 
is my belief that we should organize and 
should utilize all our radio facilities, in 
order to bring our story to the Cuban 
people and let them know what Castro 
is doing to them, so that we can retain 
the friendship of the Cuban people, 
which we have had for so many years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to commend the Senator from Colorado 
for his presentation. 

Let me say that I would wish to sup- 
port the proposal that the President be 
allowed to reduce the quotas, if I could 
have some reasonable basis for believ- 
ing that the President would make dras- 
tic reductions when Castro started to 
seize and to conficate American invest- 
ments in that area. 

It might be contended that such action 
by us would be economic aggression—in 
other words, for the United States to 
reduce the Cuban quota—if Cuba is do- 
ing certain things which a nation has a 
sovereign right todo. However, I do not 
see how one nation can nationalize and 
confiscate the investments made by citi- 
zens of another nation and not have such 
action regarded as economic aggression. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Louisiana will 
agree that that property is being expro- 
priated as fast as the cane is being 
cut in Cuba today; and that also is eco- 
nomic warfare, and it is warfare against 
people in whom we have a great interest. 
They have done much to develop Cuba. 
However, as the Senator from Louisiana 
is aware, all they are promised is pay- 
ment in 20-year bonds; but, according to 
the knowledge of all those to whom I 
have talked, such bonds have not yet 
even been printed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Colorado will 
yield further to me, let me say that there 
has occurred to me the thought that 
there are perhaps $800 million of Ameri- 
can investments in Cuba, as of now. Of 
course, most of those investments have 
been made by private individuals and 
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private corporations. Nevertheless, if 
our Nation chose to do so, it could allo- 
cate the amount of the sugar quota that 
presently goes to Cuba to an American 
trading corporation, and could permit 
that American trading corporation to 
buy sugar on the world market for less 
than 3 cents a pound, and sell it on the 
United States market for perhaps 6 cents 
a@poundor more. That corporation thus 
could make approximately $125 million 
profit each year; and it would not take 
long to accumulate enough funds in that 
way, from such profits, to pay American 
claimants who had had their property 
seized by Castro. If that procedure were 
used, it might not be necessary to rely 
on the mercy of Castro to treat our 
people fairly. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator of Louisiana is completely correct 
in that respect. 

I may say that another method—al- 
though not one called for by the bill I 
have cosponsored; but it is a method 
which I believe should be considered 
by the committee—is based on the po- 
sition that really there is no more jus- 
tification, under the present relation- 
ships between the United States and 
Cuba, for paying any more for Cuban 
sugar, than the amount the Russians 
have agreed to pay Cuba; and, as I 
understand, the Russians have agreed to 
pay Cuba approximately 3.47 cents a 
pound. 

So it is rather ridiculous for us to 
think in terms of subsidizing—in effect— 
the sugar coming from Cuba, by paying 
2 cents a pound more than the world 
market price. Dealing with this is an- 
other weapon which we may well have 
to use. 

The method the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has outlined is one which should be 
explored and one which has great prac- 
tical aspects, because property is being 
expropriated in the most ruthless way. 
Some of our people are having trouble 
getting even an inventory of the prop- 
erty that is taken from them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
has done a service to bring this matter 
before the Senate. I have seen a num- 
ber of editorials saying we should be pa- 
tient, we should not be precipitous. The 
junior Senator from Louisiana is not one 
who wishes to move abruptly, but, at 
the same time, he believes there comes 
a time when a nation should be forth- 
right and should have the courage to 
protect its own people and its own in- 
terests. I do think that day is ap- 
proaching with relation to our dealings 
with the Castro government of Cuba, 
which, as the Senator knows is either 
communistic, or, if it is not a Com- 
munist government, it is the most 
friendly government to the Communists 
that exists in this hemisphere. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct, and I thank him very 
much for his contribution. Neither do 
I want to act precipitately in this mat- 
ter, but I wish to say that, in the eyes 
of the world, it is a ridiculous situation 
when a small dictator, on a very small 
island in this great world of ours, can 
“blast away” and the United States 
quake in fear about what the rest of the 
world thinks. I think we ourselves have 
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to decide what justice is, and then move 


toward it. I, for one, am not going to 
stand and quake. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am glad 
to hear the Senator is not in favor of 
appeasing Castro. I wish to join him in 
that expression. 





MRS. HAZEL DAVENPORT, OF BECK- 
LEY, W. VA., DESIGNATED 1960 NA- 
TIONAL TEACHER OF THE YEAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, it is with pride that I call at- 
tention to the fact that Mrs. Hazel Dav- 
enport, a teacher from my home county, 
has been designated 1960 National 
Teacher of the Year by the national 
magazine, McCall's. 

Mrs. Davenport was Selected by Mc- 
Call’s from teachers nominated by State 
departments of education in all parts of 
the country at the invitation of Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Dr. Edgar Ful- 
ler, executive secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
The nominees were observed at work 
over a period of months and rated by 
representatives approved by McCall's 
and the U.S. Office of Education. From 
the recommendations, McCall's selected 
Mrs. Davenport to receive the ninth cita- 
tion in this project. 

Mr. President, I know that my col- 
leagues, Senator RanpontpH, and the 
Members of the West Virginia delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives 
join with me in saluting Mrs. Davenport 
as the National Teacher of the Year. 
My fellow West Virginians everywhere 
are happy because of the recognition that 
has been accorded to Mrs. Davenport for 
her splendid work as a teacher. 

We congratulate her and we thank 
McCall's for the service being rendered 
to America by the publication in en- 
couraging the fine men and women of 
the teaching profession to give of their 
best in the day-by-day performance of 
their vitally important work. 

It is my belief that a teacher has one 
of the most important responsibilities 
that any person could have. The teacher 
molds the attitudes and outlooks, the 
hearts and minds of boys and girls. The 
teacher never knows where her influence 
stops, and I think we will all agree that 
is does not stop with the present genera- 
tion. It goes on and on, leaving its im- 
pression upon our children’s children, 
the leaders of tomorrow. 

Mr. President, Hattie Vose Hall once 
composed a poem. entitled “Two 
Temples.” 

A Builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches 
All fashioned to work his will. 
Men said, as they saw its beauty, 
“It shall never know decay; 
Great is thy skill, O Builder! 
Thy fame Shall endure for aye.” 


A Teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised her unceasing efforts, 
None knew of her wondrous plan, 
For the temple the Teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 
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Gone is the Builder’s temple, 
Crumpled into the dust; 

Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the Teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll, 

For that beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 


This bit of poetry aptly portrays the 
teacher’s role in our society. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes; I 
am happy to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has proved to be 
a constant fountain of some of the best 
poetry it has been my privilege to hear 
on the Senate floor during the time I 
have been a Member of this body. May 
I inquire how the Senator from West 
Virginia became so conversant with 
appropriate poetry for the occasion? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I should 
like to inform the congenial Senator 
from Louisiana that I have been com- 
mitting to memory poetry, Biblical quo- 
tations, quotations from Shakespeare 
and Pope, and other great writers, for a 
period of about 15 years. On trips to my 
home in the West Virginia hills, when I 
am driving along the road alone, I spend 
the entire 8 hours quoting poetry to my- 
self. 

I venture to say that if I should ever 
endeavor to engage in a lengthy discus- 
sion on the Senate floor, I shall be able 
to quote poetry for at least 8 hours, and 
perhaps I might even be able to con- 
tinue for 21 hours, should I decide to try 
to equal the time I recently spent sitting 
in the chair of the Presiding Officer. I 
am attempting to give my delightful 
friend a modest answer, of course, and 
I am grateful for his kind reference to 
the poetry I use. 

Mr. President, I have taken the liberty 
to insert the word “teacher” in lieu of 
the word “mother,” which was the word 
used by the author in composing this 
poem. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
insert in the Recorp the article which 
will appear in McCall’s magazine this 
week. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mrs. DAVENPORT GETS ANA 

Hazel Davenport, first-grade teacher at 
Central Elementary School in Beckley, W. Va., 
considers herself lucky because every after- 
noon she gets a report card showing what 
she has accomplished that day. This is re- 
corded in the happy hums and pleased ex- 
pressions of 6-year-olds as they learn to read. 
For 28 years, according to pupils, parents, 
and colleagues, her card has registered an A. 

“Children love to learn and are so proud 
of themselves when they do,” she says. “Few 
things in life can equal the delight of a small 
child learning to read—or of the teacher who 
can feel she has helped with this discovery.” 

Mrs. Davenport, a trim 52-year-old with 
laughing eyes, sandy hair, and contagious 
enthusiasm, would not trade jobs with any- 
one—not even the President. For one thing, 
she’s sure her job is more fun than his. 
Who, she asks, is surrounded by & more re- 
freshing audience and gets a brighter view 
of the world than a first-grade teacher does? 
Or receives more wonderful from-the-heart 
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gifts? The big red apple is not so prominent 
as it used to be, but Mrs. Davenport will 
always remember the one she received with 
a big bite missing. “It’s really good,” the 
little boy said. “I took a bite just to make 
sure.” 

Along with 30 cheery “good mornings” each 
day, Mrs. Davenport receives gifts that range 
from a special smile, a quick touch of the 
hand, a piece of birthday cake, rocks pre- 
sented as ‘“‘sure-enough live fossils,” to a 
breathless proposal from a little boy: “I’m 
going to the moon when I grow up. Do you 
want to go with me—or will you be too old?” 

She has a soft spot in her heart for the 
little boy who was telling the class about 
his summer vacation. “We went to the 
beach, and I played in the sand. One day, 
I found some pretty shells and I—I—I—Say, 
where do the words go when you can’t find 
them?” She, too, has wondered about this 
at times. 

She loves the self-assurance of a little girl 
who came to school alone on opening day. 
Later, the child’s mother asked, “And what 
is your teacher’s name?” The 514-year-old 


looked doubtful, then said, “Mrs. Divan? 
No. I just don’t know, but it’s something 
you sit on.” 


She rated it a compliment when a little 
girl looked at a nursery-book picture quite a 
while, raised her hand, and said, “Mrs. Dav- 
enport, you have lots more children than the 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. Why 
didn’t she know what to do?” 

Mrs. Davenport’s aim with first graders is 
to start them on the road to learning in such 
a@ way that they will love school rather than 
dread it, acquaint them with orderly group 
behavior, and introduce them to the skill 
they will need most: reading. That she is 
successful is attested throughout her State 
and county. “This We Teach,” a practical 
guide for the teaching of reading, which she 
helped write, is used by hundreds of her co- 
workers—as is ‘““We Begin To Teach,” a hand- 
book for beginning teachers. 

She once taught art and music, and her 
special hobby is making jewelry. All these 
talents she uses in the classroom. A for- 
mer pupil, who’s now in high school, de- 
clares, “She seemed to glamorize the things 
around us. Much to our delight, she often 
wore her very best dress to school. But most 
of all, I remember her earrings. Some 
dangled, and many of them sparkled as she 
taught. Also, she had the healing touch. 
Whether it was a scratched knee, a broken 
tooth, or hurt feelings, she always had the 
right words that would drive the tears away.” 

Another young adult happily remembers 
the day she and other first-graders went home 
with recordings—of songs they sang, the 
voice of the teacher, and the names of all 
the class. Mrs. Davenport recalls that these 
records were made by a proud father. For 
each class, she herself makes a keepsake 
booklet, prized by both parents and pupils. 

Her car always is piled high with “things 
for school.” She spends so much time pre- 
paring material that her mother’s most fre- 
quent question is, “Hazel, what are you 
doing now?” Her father, however, an en- 
thusiastic helper, devotes about half his 
garden to flowers and gourds and shrubs 
Hazel can use in the classroom. A widow 
with one son—now in medical school—Mrs. 
Davenport has lived with her parents for 
many years. Both women are superb cooks, 
and the home is a happy gathering place 
for relatives and friends. 

Her life is an excellent illustration of the 
saying that ‘busy people have the most time.” 
She is active in civic and teaching associa- 
tions and such a valued worker for the First 
Christian Church that when she was selected 
West Virginia’s “Teacher of the Year” in 
1958, her pastor included the news in his 
Sunday sermon. “We know of no one more 
worthy of this honor,” he said, “for in ad- 
dition to the excellence of her classroom 
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work, she has proved herself a leader in 
church, community, and civic affairs. * * * 
She has won distinction in the most im- 
portant secular profession in the world— 
training the minds and developing the char- 
acter of youth.” 

Sherman C. Trail, her county superintend- 
ent, declares, “It is a joy to watch Mrs. 
Davenport handle small children. She is a 
willing worker and prepares herself ahead of 
time in everything she does.” H. E. Ash, 
principal of her school, points to the tre- 
mendous number of visits to her classroom 
by interested parents and to the gracious 
manner in which she “goes out of her way 
to help them appreciate and understand 
their children. Moreover,” she adds, “she 
is equally willing to do more than her share 
in helping other teachers. Hers is a true 
devotion to duty.” 

In Mrs. Davenport’s classroom this spring, 
there are urns of pussywillows and flower- 
ing shrubs. Seeds planted by the children 
are sprouting in glass jars, and as ‘an Easter 
gift for mother,” small plants are growing 
in eggshells. An Easter tree, decorated with 
eggshell plants, graces a table, and the 
blackboard wears a border of egg-shape 
heads, sporting spring hats made by the 
children from their own designs. 

As a child learns to read, Mrs. Davenport 
often suggests that now he can read to his 
younger brothers and sisters. One proud 
little girl reported, “I read so good that my 
baby brother just laughed and cried. He 
waved his heels, too, and he yelled some.” 
Baby brother was 8 months old. An- 
other story Mrs. Davenport tells with amuse- 
ment is about the day she commented, when 
the children had finished a job: “I am so 
proud of you. You have all worked hard 
and learned so many things.” Quickly a 
child replied, “You’ve worked hard, and 
we're proud of you, too, Mrs. Davenport.” 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until noon tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 17 minutes p.m.) in accord- 
ance with the previous order, the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 17, 1960, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, March 16, 1960: 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force under the ap- 
propriate provisions of chapter 835, title 10, 
United States Code. All officers are subject 
to physical examination required by law. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT TO FIRST LIEUTENANT 
Line of the Air Force 


Ahrens, Arthur H., Jr., 29919A. 
Albertson, Robert L., 29920A. 
Alexander, Douglas S., 29921A. 
Alkire, Melvin G., 29922A. 
Allen, Harlan G., Jr., 29923A, 
Altenburg, Arthur J., 29924A. 
Amacker, Jefferson Z., 29925A. 
Ames, Ivan G., 50082A. 
Anderson, Floyd R., 50075A. 
Anderson, Gerald M., 29926A. 
Andre, Howard V., Jr., 29927A. 
Andrews, Glenn M., 29928A, 
Andrews, Harry J., 29929A. 
Antoniccelli, John R., 29930A. 
Arnold, Robert F., 29931A. 
Ausman, Neal E., Jr., 29932A. 
Baca, Manuel J., Jr., 29933A. 


Balent, John D., 29934A. 
Barikmo, Norman M., 32523A. 
Barrett, Archie D., 29935A. 
Bass, Stanley A., 29936A. 
Bateman, Robert P., 29937A. 
Bates, Dean E., 29938A, 
Bates, Neil G., 29939A. 
Bauknecht, Charles A., 29940A. 
Baum, Richard G., 299414. 
Bays, Brooks G., 29942A. 
Bee, Gerald H., Jr., 29943A. 
Began, Robert J., 29944A. 
Beimforde, Gene E., 29945A, 
Berger, Stephen C., 29946A. 
Bernd, David P., 29947A. 
Betcher, Raymond R., Jr., 29948A. 
Biehunko, Ernest F., 32229A. 
Biggers, Edwin L., 29949A. 
Bishop, Ronald J. B., Jr., 29950A. 
Bortz, John E., 29951A. 
Bouvet, George C., 29952A. 
Bradley, Martin G., 29953A. 
Brewer, Gardner, 29954A. 
Brodhecker, Thomas A., 54781A. 
Brown, Alan B., Jr., 29955A. 
Brown, Robert M., 29956A. 
Bryan, Kenneth, 29957A. 
Buell, Glenn D., Jr., 322314, 
Burdick, Martin M., 32237A. 
Burner, Lee, 29959A. 
Bustle, Lawrence E., Jr., 29960A. 
Campbell, Bart C., 29961A. 
Campbell, William F., Jr., 29962A. 
Cannon, Matthew M., 29963A. 
Carter, William T., 29964A. 
Chaney, Clyde, 29965A. 
Chase, Paul N., 29966A. 
Christensen, Richard W., 299674. 
Christiansen, Robert P., 29968A. 
Ciula, John A., 29969A, 

lark, Don A., 29970A. 
Clark, William R., 29971A. 
Clover, Craig V., 54778A. 
Cochrane, John H., 29972A. 
Cole, Alan R., 32241A. 
Court, Jerome H./29973A. 
Couture, Donald J., 29974A. 
Coyie, Haroid S., Jr., 29975A. 
Crakes, Patrick J., 32018A. 
Crewe, Daniel N., 29976A. 
Cudahy, George F., 29977A. 
Cudmore, William T., 29978A. 
Dahl, Sigvard, Jr., 50085A, 
Dahnke, Roy S., 29979A. 
Davey, Keith E., 32555A. 
Davidson, Alfred H., 3d, 29980A. 
Davis, Donald H., 29981A. 
Dayton, Thomas E., 29982A. 
Deegan, William D., 29983A. 
Dehimer, Jerry S., 29984A. 
Demott, Lucian K., 29985A. 
Dempsey, George F., 29986A. 
Desola, John R., 29987A. 
Devito, Peter A., 29988A. 
Dickson, William E., Jr., 32311A. 
Dixon, Robert M., 29989A. 
Dixson, Raymond D., 2999OA. 
Doby, Herb, 29991A. 
Doherty, Joseph P., 29992A. 
Dolan, William G., Jr., 29993A. 
Dougherty, Thomas H., 29994A. 
Doyle, Edward P., 29995A. 
Dressel, Ronald C., 29996A. 
Ducote, Richard J., 29997A. 
Duffiey, Joseph C., 29998A. 
Duke, Charles M., Jr., 29999A. 
Dundervill, Robert F., Jr., 30000A. 


Dunlosky, Anthony W., Jr., 30001A. 


Durbin, Eugene P., 30002A. 
Dwyer, Gerald T., 30003A. 
Eidson, Charles W., 30004A. 
Ellington, John D., 30005A. 
Ellison, Arthur B., 30006A. 
Elsby, C. Neale, 32239A. 
Etheridge, Louis E., 54782A. 
Farris, Jack K., 30027A. 
Federici, Fred J., Jr., 30008A. 
Fink, Barry N., 30009A. 
Fisher, Donald H., 30010A. 
Fitzgerald, Byron S., 30011A. 
Flora, Roger T., 30012A. 
Forsyth, Milton D., Jr., 30013A. 
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Foster, William H., Jr., 300144. 
Freathy, Frederick C., Jr., 30015A. 
Freeman, Robert D., 30016A. 
Funkhauser, John L., 30017A. 
Gadd, Robert F., 3d., 30018A. 
Gallagher, James M., 30019A. 
Gammons, Norman E., 30020A. 
Gareiss, Kurt W., 30021A. 
Gasho, James B,, Jr., 30022A. 
Gates, Leo V., 2d, 32517A. 
Gauntt, Turner M., Jr., 30023A. 
Gee, Edward L., 30024A. 
Gentry, Jerauld R., 30025A. 
Gibbs, David P., Jr., 30026A. 
Gibson, Franklin D., 30027A. 
Gierhart, Loran W., 30028A. 
Gilbert, Harvey B., Jr., 32240A. 
Gilbert, Stanley M., 547834. 
Gilstrap, John W., Jr., 30029A. 
Gionis, Nicholas G., 30030A. 
Glass, Carter M., 30031A. 
Gleason, John T., Jr., 30032A. 
Gleneck, Norman T., 30033A. 
Glyphis, Benedict E., 30034A. 
Gober, Paul D., 30035A. 
Goggins, William B., Jr., 30036A. 
Goodwin, Flay O., Jr., 30037A. 
Gorter, Robert, 50083A. 
Grieger, Donald L., 54777A. 
Gude, William W., 30038A. 
Haag, James I., 54763A. 

Hagen, James F., 32522A. 
Haliday, James T., 51426A. 
Hamilton, Paul C., 30039A. 
Hamm, William P., 30040A. 
Hammond, Claude G., Jr., 30041A. 
Hanford, John O., 30042A. 
Hanna, Joseph W., 32238A. 
Hansborough, John W., Jr., 30043A, 
Hansen, Lawrence W., 30044A. 
Hanvey, Forrest R., Jr., 30045A. 
Harlow, Giles D., Jr., 30046A. 
Harp, Kelly M., 30047A. 

Harris, Elmer R., 30048A. 
Hattings, Clarence, 30049A. 
Haupt, Howard F. 2d, 3050A. 
Hazelrigs, Maurice L., 300514. 
Hearn, Norman E., 32232A. 
Heath, Mark C., Jr., 30052A. 
Heckler, Archibald J., Jr., 30053A. 
Henry, Eugene M., 54770A. 
Heske, William J., 30054A. 
Hesse, Jack E., Jr., 30055A. 
Hesse, Kenneth R., 54779A. 
Hindman, Charles U., 30056A. 
Hirst, Donald L., 30057A. 
Hobbs, Terrence E., 30058A. 
Hocker, Ronald A., 32306A. 
Hockney, James N., 30059A. 
Hodge, William E., 30060A. 
Hogg, Walter L., 300614. 
Holman, Orville E., Jr., 54780A. 
Homunick, John A., 30062A. 
Hooks, Lawrence E., 32236A. 
Horney, Warren R., 547484. 
Houtz, Charles M., 30063A. 
Howell, Douglas W., Jr., 30064A. 
Hughes, Larry B., 54774A. 
Huguley, Donald L., 30065A. 
Huie, Richard V., 30066A. 
Hurlburt, Richard G., 30067A. 
Jagrowski, Gerald L., 30068A. 
Jenerette, William D., Jr., 50084A, 
Jenkins, Ernest L., Jr., 30069A. 
Jensen, Ronald A., 30070A. 
Jensen, Ronald J., 30071A. 
Jensen, Stanley F., 30072A. 
Johnson, Robert E., 30073A. 
Johnston, Robert W., 30074A. 
Jones, Charles W., 30075A. 
Jones, Donald E., 30076A. 
Jones, Donald L., 50079A. 
Jones, Robert L., Jr., 30077A. 
Junker, Joseph P., 30078A. 
Kast, Henry G., 547614. 
Keating, Michael R., 30079A. 
Keeler, Harper B., 30080A. 
Kelly, John J., 30081A. 
Kerrigan, Vincent M., 30082A. 
Kirnberger, Richard J., 54754A. 
Kmetz, Warren W., 50074A, 
Knight, James F., 30083A. 
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Kompa, Bernard R., 30084A. 
Koops, Herbert J., 30085A. 
Krafft, Gottfried H. G., 30086A. 
Krejci, James J., 54753A. 
Ksycewski, Joseph C., 30087A, 
Kutyna, Donald J., 30088A. 
Lally, Richard H., 300894. 
Lamb, Amherst R., 30090A. 
Lambert, Luther E., 32310A. 
Lannon, Cormac M., 300914. 
Lapierre, Edward A., 54746A. 
Larson, Eugene L., 30092A. 
Lary, Marion S., Jr., 30093A. | 
Lawton, Timothy G., 300944°\ 
Lehman, Hilbert C., 30095A. 5 
Liebesman, Burton S., 30096A. 
Linder, Ronald G., 30097A. 
Lindquist, Jay D., 30098A. 
Llewellyn, Arden C., Jr., 30099A. 
Lucas, Ray E., 30100A. 
Luethke, Fred W., Jr., 32309A. 
Lynde, Nelson M., 3d, 30101A. 
Mack, Joseph B., Jr., 30102A. 
Madison, Joseph B. H., 30103A. 
Malynn, Edward E., 30105A. 
Markham, Robert F., 30106A. 
Marks, Morton H., 30107A. 
Markwood, Calvin H., 32528A. 
Martin, Harvey R., 30108A. 
Massar, Cyril L. J., 30109A. 
Masterson, Joseph L., 30110A. 
Mazik, Robert A., 30111A. 
McClanahan, John W., 30112A. 
McCormick, Dennis A., 30113A. 
McCoy, Donald G., 30114A. 
McCoy, Robert P., 30115A. 
McElwee, Robert T., 30116A. 
McGurl, Daniel M., Jr., 30117A. 
McIntyre, Owen O., 30118A. 
McKean, John S., 30119A. 
McKemie, George W., 30120A. 
McKinzie, John W., 32521A. 
McMahon, Robert J., 30121A. 
McMahon Thomas V., 30122A. 
McMahon, William W., 30123A. 
McNeil, Lawrence F., 301244. 
McQuady, Robert H., 32307A. 


McSpadden, John D., Jr., 30125A. 


Meredith, Ernest R., 54750A. 

’ Meyerholt, William H., 30127A. 
Meyers, Jerome A., 30128A. 
Mihelcic, Henry M., 32518A. 
Mills, Darrel L., 54749A. 

Miller, Donald L., 30129A. 
Miner, Norman E., Jr., 30130A. 
Mohn, William T. Jr., 30131A. 
Mollicone, Richard A., 30132A. 
Montgomery, Glen D., 32233A. 
Monto, Olgert V., 301334. 
Mooring, James W., 30134A. 
Morrow, Robert B., Jr., 30135A. 
Morthland, Samuel, 30136A. 
Morton, Allan W., 54788A. 


Muesegaes, Frederick G., 32304A. 


Mulligan, Lawrence H., 30137A. 
Mullins, William H. L., 30138A. 
Murphy, James R., 30139A. 
Murphy, Lawrence J., 30140A. 
Murphy, William J., 30141A. 
Newman, John D., 30142A. 
Nikkola, Edward F., 30143A. 
Novak, Donald P., 54767A. 
Ogas, John B., 30144A. 
Ogrady, John W., 30145A. 
Oldfield, Wayne H., 30146A. 
Olsen, Paul O., 30147A. 
Olvera, Jose J., 30148A. 
O'Neil, Joseph W., 30149A. 
Orsini, Richard A., 54760A. 
Overlock, John F., 32520A. 
Pagani, Albert L., 30150A. 
Page, Peter M., 54776A. 

Page, William F. H., 301514. 
Palanek, Edward J., 30152A. 
Papaccio, Philip N., 30153A. 
Parent, Michael G., 54756A. 


Parkinson, Bradford W., 30154A. 


Patrick, Robert B., 30155A. 
Patterson, Douglas, 30156A. 
Peake, Oliver J., 30157A. 
Perritano, Frank R., 54765A. 


Peterson, Ronald W., 30158A. 
Petruno, Michael J., 30159A. 
Pierson, Richard A., 32308A. 
Place, Stephen B., 30160A. 
Pope, William H., 30161A. 
Prichard, Leslie J., 30163A. 
Prochko, Robert J., 54758A. 
Purdue, Joseph L., 54762A. 
Putnam, Gerald W., 30164A. 
Quill, Edward B., Jr., 30165A. 
Quinn, Charles J., 30166A. 
Rabe, Walter J., 30167A. 
Ramberger, James H., 30168A. 
Rapko, Michael, 54785A. 
Rawlings, Peter E., 54757A. 
Ray, David P., 30169A. 

Redd, Frank J., 30170A. 
Redman, Allen R., 50080A. 
Rees, William H., 54701A. 
Reeves, Garey M., 547514. 
Regenharat, John D., 301714. 
Reinmiller, Ronald T., 54773A. 
Rice, Herbert C., 30172A. 

Rice, Herbert E., 30173A. 
Ringler, William C., 30174A. 
Rodriguez, Robert, 301754. 
Rogers, Craven C., Jr., 30176A. 
Rooney, James W., 30177A. 
Rosenberg, Robert A., 30178A. 
Roth, Thomas L., 30179A. 
Rothwell, Roger D., 30180A. 
Rowland, Donald D., 30181A. 
Roysdon, Douglas A., 30182A. 
Ruffner, Monroe S., 30183A. 
Rush, Thomas A., Jr., 30184A. 
Russell, James F., 30185A. 
Russell, John W., 30186A. 
Samborsky, Joseph M., 30187A. 
Schafer, John V., Jr., 30188A. 
Schroeder, Lawrence J., 54769A. 
Schwartzman, Larry, 32519A. 
Schwehm, Paul J., 30189A, 
Sedano, John M., 30190A. 
Setnicky, John E., 30191A. 
Sheppard, William E., 30193A. 
Shoemaker, Rollin R., 54768A. 
Simons, Richard W., 50086A. 
Slaney, John H., 30194A. 
Slaughter, Kent W., 30195A. 
Smathers, Edwin D., Jr., 30196A. 
Smiley, Wendell W., Jr., 30197A. 
Smith, David A., 30198A. 
Smith, Frederic H., 3d, 30199A. 
Smith, Paul B., Jr., 32234A. 
Smith, Philip E., 50087A. 
Smith, Richard I., 30200A. 
Smyly, Duncan P., 30201A. 
Smyser, Craig H., 30202A. 
Snider, Delmar E., Jr., 30203A. 
Snow, William M., Jr., 30204A. 
Sovereign, Allan F., 50076A. 
Spackman, Richard H., 30205A. 
Speerschneider, Lyle J., 54786A. 
Stebbins, Roland A., 30206A. 
Steinke, Shawn H., 30207A. 
Stephenson, Ralp W., 30208A. 
Stewart, John J., 30209A. 
Stockton, Douglas W., 30210A. 
Strickland, Reginald E., 54787A. 
Stroup, Floyd B., 54747A, 
Stuart, Floyd R., 30211A. 
Sturtevant, James H., 30212A. 
Swanson, Dean C., 30213A. 
Swartz, Robert E., 30214A. 
Swensen, Carman W., 30216A. 
Swope, Charles F., 30217A. 
Taylor, John R., 30218A. 
Tedeschi, James R., 54766A. 
Thoeny, Alan R., 302194. 
Thomas, Edgar F., 30220A. 
Thomas, Frederick L., 30221A. 
Thomas, George J., Jr., 30222A, 
Thomas, Nathan H., 54759A. 
Thompson, Gary J., 30223A. 
Thompson, George E., 30224A. 
Thomson, Willis M., 302254, 
Thornhill, John R., 50078A. 
Thurman, Stephen P., 30226A. 
Tieber, Julius A., 3d, 30227A, 
Tillman, John B., 30228A, 
Tilson, William T., 30229A. 
Timothy, Thomas E., 30230A, 
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Toner, Richard J., 30231A. 

Torrest, Julio L., Jr., 30232A. 

Trimpert, Michael J., 302334, 

Twells, Ronald G., 32551A. 

Utley, Noble L., 50081A. 

Vallerie, Eugene M., 3d, 30234A, 

Waddell, Dewey W., 54772A. 

Waite, Jordan C., 30237A. 

Waller, Benjamin E., 3d, 30238A. 

Warner, Glen E., 30239A. 

Washam, Billy M., 32554A, 

Watcher, Peter, 30240A. 

Webb, William B., 30241A. 

Wells, Frederick L., 30242A, 

Welsh, Edward F., 30243A, 

Wessel, Robert L., 30244A. 

Wheeler, Charles H., 30245A. 

White, Richard T., 30246A, 

White, Robert Y., 30247A. 

Whiting, Edwin K., 30248A. 

Wiesenauer, Robert F., 30250A. 

Willes, Richard E., 30251A. 

Williams, Gordon E., 30252A. 

Williamson, Roger C., 30253A, 

Wilson, Charles J., 32552A. 

Wolinsky, Ivan L., 30255A, 

Woods, James A., 30256A. 

Worrell, John R., Jr., 30257A. 

Wright, David I., 30258A. 

Wright, John H., 30259A. 

Zeberlein, James W., 30260A. 

Zigelhofer, George N., 323054. 

Zimmer, James W., 30261A. 

Medical Service Corps 

Beem, Gordon R., 55374A, 

Cox, Willis D., 55371A. 

Olson, Robert N., 55373A. 

Parker, Lester B., 55370A. 

Watson, John R., 55372A. 

(Nore.—Dates of rank of all officers nom- 
inated for promotion will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force.) 

IN THE NAVY 

The following named officers of the Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
on the retired list in accordance with title 
10, United States Code, section 5233: 

Vice Adm. Stuart H. Ingersoll, U.S. Navy. 

Vice Adm. Ruthven E. Libby, U.S. Navy. 

Vice Adm. Edward W. Clexton, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. Frank T. Watkins, U.S. Navy. 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, the 
following officers for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of said section, I 
nominate them for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving: 

Rear Adm. Ulysses S. G. Sharp, Jr., US. 
Navy. 

Rear Adm. Charles L. Melson, U.S. Navy. 

Read Adm. George F. Beardsley, U.S. Navy. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 16, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 4: 20: He was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God. 

O Thou Lord of truth and of light, 
grant that our life during this day may 
be a pursuit of that which is noble and 
may we look for the best in others and 
always give unto them our best. 

We thank Thee for lofty ideals and 
aspirations which call us to a life of in- 
tegrity and service and beckon us to be 
true for there are those who trust us. 

Hear us as we bring to Thy listening 
ear and understanding heart, the needs 
of humanity, beseeching Thee to give 
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strength to all who are carrying heavy 
burdens and the consolations of Thy 
grace to those whose hearts are beset by 
loneliness and beshadowed by sorrows. 

Raise up among us, in the affairs of 
state, men and women of faith and vision 
who have heard Thy voice and whom 
Thou hast endowed with the gifts of 
wisdom and leadership, lest in these 
troublous days, faltering and confused 
mankind may lose its way and wander 
in darkness. 

Hear us in His name who is the light 
of the world. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





THE SPIRIT OF ST. PATRICK 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REeEcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last night I was privileged to 
be a guest at the annual congressional 
St. Patrick’s Day dinner given by our 
distinguished colleague and my good 
friend, MIKE Kirwan, that genial Irish- 
man from Ohio, at the National Press 
Club. As usual, the affair was outstand- 
ing and I am sure everyone had a won- 
derful time. Asa matter of fact, I would 
be willing to bet that everyone there, 
Irish and otherwise, laid claim to the 
Blarney stone and, undoubtedly, some 
may have even seen leprechauns. It 
was a very nice affair. 

Through the kindness of the Irish 
Ambassador, the Honorable John Hearn, 
we have been blessed with the presence 
of the shamrock, the floral emblem of 
Ireland. And the plenitude of green 
carnations casting their emerald glow 
through this Chamber is the gift from 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians—that 
grand organization dedicated to the 
preservation of Irish culture and tra- 
dition. 

No two symbols could more clearly 
convey to us the essence of St. Patrick, 
honored tomorrow as the patron saint 
of Ireland. The spirit of Patrick is the 
spirit of freedom and its symbols are 
therefore the symbols of freedom. Con- 
sequently, we, too, hail the shamrock 
and the carnation and join with the 
Trish in their pride of faith, land, and 
heritage. 

Long may they prosper and long may 
the shamrock flourish. For certainly, in 
this event, the spirit of freedom through 
the world shall prosper and flourish in 
like degree to the benefit of all mankind. 





FOOD STAMP PLAN 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan. 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years that I have been in this Congress, 
I have spent a good deal of time attempt- 
ing to passa food stamp plan. Last year, 
the gentlewoman from Missouri was 
successful in adding an amendment to 
farm legislation to authorize the Secre- 
tary to institute a food stamp plan. 

The citizens of Detroit and the admin- 
istration of the city of Detroit looked 
forward eagerly to being one of the pilot 
cities in the use of the food stamp plan. 
Detroit had sent its welfare director and 
the Food Industry Committee of De- 
troit had sent their executive secretary 
to Washington repeatedly to testify be- 
fore the Agriculture Committees of the 
House and Senate on the need for a food 
stamp plan and the best method of oper- 
ating such a plan. 

With great regret our city learns that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ben- 
son, has no intention of using the au- 
thorization given him by Congress and 
putting into effect any pilot food stamp 
plans in this country. 

The mayor of the city of Detroit, Louis 
Miriani, has informed me of his deep dis- 
appointment in the Secretary’s actions. 
Mr. Fitzgerald of the Food Industry Com- 
mittee of Detroit has informed me that 
after years of carrying the burden of the 
distribution of food in Detroit, Mich., the 
welfare department plans to discontinue 
their present distribution centers and 
food will be distributed from one focal 
point. In January, the following number 
of families were taken care of through 
the retail store distribution centers of 
surplus food, all of which were located 
close to the homes of the recipients: 
Social security, 1,784; old age, 4,149; 
blind, 203; disabled, 295; aid to depend- 
ent children, 5,354; and straight wel- 
fare, 4,218. 

To any thinking and feeling person, 
it is perfectly obvious that the old aged 
and the infirm cannot possibly cross the 
city to pick up food from central loca- 
tions. Many of them cannot do it phys- 
ically and most of them could not afford 
the financial drain. 

I bring these facts to your attention 
to show you that once again the admin- 
istration of the Agriculture Department 
has thwarted the will of this body and 
that this administration which has put 
a great drain upon its own taxpayers to 
build up vast stores of surplus farm com- 
modities absolutely refuses to take the 
responsibility to provide these same sur- 
plus commodities for its own needy. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 25] 


Anderson, Diggs Powell 
Mont. Durham Rooney 

Ashley Flynn Shelley 

Brewster Mitchell Withrow 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 429 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speakcr, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8601) to 
enforce constitutional rights, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8601, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday there was pend- 
ing the amendment of the gentlemen 
from Ohio [Mr. McCULLOCH] and the 
substitute amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], on which a 
point of order has been reserved by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to correct typo- 
graphical errors in the amendment I 
have offered .and to make _ identical 
changes in the substitute amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

On page 6 of the bill H.R. 11160, in 
line 18, the word “persons” is incorrectly 


spelled. 
On line 20, between the words “prac- 
tice” and “discrimination” the word 


should be “of” instead of ‘“‘or.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, relative 
to the substitute which I have offered, I 
shall not hold the attention of the mem- 
bership very long. I wish to state that 
the time has come when some definite 
action must be taken to preserve the 
ballot in those parts of the country 
where evidence has been profusely re- 
corded before the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion of abuse of the right to cast bal- 
lots. 

Now. the question is, What shall we 
do? Shall we look away and do noth- 
ing and adopt a laissez faire attitude? 
We have a duty to perform. The coun- 
try has grown too closely together for 
one section of the country to disregard 
what is happening in the other. That 
is what we have done too long. Decades 
have gone by without appreciable re- 
sults. We put off the remedy too long. 
I remember it was Cervantes who said, 
“By the street of by and by one arrives 
at the house of never.” Now is the time 
for action, and we must, indeed, take 
time by the forelock and adopt this sub- 
stitute if we are going to give this right 
to those who have been denied the right. 

Now, there is plenty of constitutional 
basis for this voting referee proposal— 
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the 14th and 15th amendments, article I, 
section 2; article I, section 4; the 17th 
amendment, article I, section 8, clause 
18. I need not go into the matter of the 
presumption of a pattern or practice of 
discrimination. That has been devel- 
oped heretofore. I wish to repeat, how- 
ever, that the referees to be appointed 
are to be appointed from the local com- 
munities in the sense that the court 
must appoint a qualified voter resident 
in the judicial district. All elections 
would be covered. This substitute would 
cover State as well as Federal elections. 
Discrimination must be by State officials 
or persons acting under color of law. It 
would not be directed against individ- 
uals. The action must stem from or 
arise out of a suit brought by the Attor- 
ney General under the original Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, subsection (C). Now, 
that act has proven cumbersome and in- 
adequate. Only three cases have been 
brought under it because of the inherent 
difficulties. Hence he made the recom- 
mendation that we adopi this voting ref- 
eree proposal. The referee has the 
power to act under what is known as 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and 
Practice, particularly section 53, subdi- 
vision (C). The latest change made in 
the proposal would require Negroes, for 
example, to show that they had been 
turned away from the registration desk 
after the court had found a pattern of 
discrimination in the community and 
not before. The effect would be to give 
the community a chance to correct 
abuses on its own authority and so 
escape wholesale intervention in the 
registration process by referees. 

Finally, I wish to state that this sub- 
stitute that I have offered deletes the 
following words: 

The court may authorize such referee or 
such other person or persons as it may des- 
ignate to attend at any time and place for 
holding any election and to report whether 
any such person declared qualified to vote 
has been denied the right to vote. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, that de- 
letion did not originate with me. That 
deletion originated with the minority 
leader on the Republican side. If I re- 
member correctly he asked unanimous 
consent that those very words be deleted. 
Unanimous consent was not granted. 
So I am accommodating the minority 
leader by deleting these words from this 
provision. 

Then also I want to sound a warning. 
I think, from the parliamentary stand- 
Point, if we do not adopt the Celler sub- 
Stitute, and we know those words that 
the Celler substitute deletes are in the 
McCulloch amendment, there is a seri- 
ous question that may arise as to 
whether you can delete those words from 
the McCulloch amendment. So that is 
&@ warning that I think must be carefully 
considered when all Members come to 
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the conclusion whether they shall vote 
up or down the Celler substitute. I hope 
they will vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [ Mr. CELLER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] may pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. I yield. 


Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
this also goes to municipal elections? 

Mr. CELLER. This covers all elec- 
tions, State and Federal. 

Mr. GROSS. And municipal? 

Mr. CELLER. It would cover an elec- 
tion for dogceatcher, Governor, presi- 
dential elector, Congressman, and Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.GROSS. Mayors, members of city 
councils? 

Mr. CELLER. This is the right to 
vote. 

Mr. GROSS. Mayors, members of city 
councils; is that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. I want to state that 
this substitute is exactly what the gen- 
tleman’s side intended. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not sure I know 
right now which side I am on now. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might say to the 
gentleman that it is true that when the 
McCulloch amendment was offered we 
had stricken out the language to which 
the gentleman refers; but in the con- 
fusion at the desk one of the bills that 
was being used that got to the Clerk’s 
desk did not have that language stricken 
out. The gentleman from New York of- 
fered a substitute which struck out the 
language. I might suggest to the gen- 
tleman from New York that if we could 
have a vote immediately on his substi- 
tute against the original McCulloch 
amendment and that were voted down, 
then we would have the language back 
in the biil. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday during the 
course of debate, in answer to the com- 
plaint that no formal hearings have 
been held on the McCulloch amend- 
ment, it was said that the referee plan 
had been considered and reconsidered. 
That was perhaps the understatement 
of the year. Yes, it has been recon- 
sidered. It has been reconsidered and 
redrafted four times since it was first in- 
troduced. The Celler substitute to the 
McCulloch amendment now pending 
represents the fifth version of the referee 
plan. The first version was that origi- 
nally conceived by the Attorney General 
and incorporated in H.R. 10035. The 
second version was the mimeographed 
draft from which Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Walsh testified. The third version 
was incorporated in H.R. 10625 intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
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McCuLtocH]. The fourth version was 
an amended form of H.R. 10625 offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio as a substi- 
tute for the Lindsey amendment. The 
fourth version, which was sidetracked 
yesterday, was offered again by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio as a primary amend- 
ment to the parent legislation, H.R. 8601. 
The fifth version is the substitute to the 
latest McCulloch amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
CELLER]. 

In summary, the pending substitute 
amendment represents the fifth genera- 
tion of the referee plan; it is the great, 
great grandson of the original progenitor. 
Upon further reconsideration, who can 
say that there will not be born yet an- 
other offspring? In the most graphic 
way possible, this cycle of birth, death 
and rebirth dramatizes the virtue of com- 
mittee hearings and illustrates the vir- 
tual impossibility of writing legislation 
on the floor of the House. 

The time remaining available to me 
will not permit a proper legal analysis of 
the merits or demerits of the referee 
plan. Accordingly, I shall address myself 
to the question of the utility or the in- 
utility, the necessity or the lack of nec- 
essity of the plan. Is this trip into the 
relatively unknown realms of our Amer- 
ican jurisprudence really necessary? Do 
we need another law to protect voting 
rights? Let us examine the laws already 
on the books. 

First of all, we have the supreme law 
of the land, viz, the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] says that this is 
not enough, that it must be implemented 
with statutory enactment. 

But there have already been statutory 
enactments. Title 42 U.S.C. 1971(a), 
which was derived from the Civil Rights 
Act of 1870, says that all citizens, re- 
gardless of race, shall be entitled to vote 
at every election, Federal, State, and 
local. 

Another statute on the books is the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. That act was 
far broader than many people under- 
stood. Let us review its contents. 

First. It enlarged upon the aforemen- 
tioned statute—which applied only to 
State officials acting under color of law— 
by extending protection of the right to 
vote against deprivation by private citi- 
zens. 

Second. It authorized the Attorney 
General to bring a suit in the name of 
the United States to protect citizens 
threatened with violation of their right 
to vote. 

Third. It abolished the time-honored 
rule that an aggrieved party must ex- 
haust State administrative and judicial 
remedies and vested original jurisdiction 
over these voting right cases in the Fed- 
eral district courts. 

Fourth. It established a system of con- 
tempt proceedings which practically de- 
molished the historic jury trial guar- 
antee. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, insofar as it 
applies to State action, is constitutional. 
It is yet barely 2 years old. As a weapon 
in the voting rights crusade, it has been 
used by the Justice Department only 
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four times. That can mean only one of 
three things: First, it is unfit to use; 
second, it is too bothersome to use; or 
third, there is no cause to use it. If it 
is unfit, then the Justice Department is 
to blame for recommending it in the first 
place. If it is too bothersome, the Jus- 
tice Department cannot be excused for 
laziness. If there is no cause to use it, 
then there is no cause to justify the 
referee plan. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr] has indicated we 
should not write this legislation on the 
floor of the House of Representatives for 
the reason that it should be discussed in 
the committee and testimony taken. The 
gentleman from Virginia well knows that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] originally introduced the bill H.R. 
3147, which had as part of its provisions 
the so-called right of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute action for the enforce- 
ment and preservation of voting rights. 
We, on the subcommittee, heard testi- 
mony on this for a number of days, and 
when we reported that bill to the full 
committee, the gentleman from Virginia 
and his counterparts on that side of the 
aisle joined with others to eliminate that 
from further discussion. Therefore, the 
only way you can have this legislation is 
to write it on the floor of the House. Now 
why is he objecting to this version as 
submitted by the chairman? The 
amendment is an orderly procedure au- 
thorized after notice where the right 
of an individual to vote has heen taken 
away fromhim. The application ismade 
pursuant to this amendment. This is a 
matter that has been discussed on the 
floor of the Congress for years. Itisa 
matter that has been discussed in com- 
mittee. How much longer must we con- 
tinue to discuss a matter that each of 
us knows. Therefore, after all of these 
versions which were recommended by the 
Attorney General and the Department 
of Justice of the same political party as 
the gentleman from Virginia—why can 
you not rely upon them—why cannot you 
rely upon the Federal judre to whom 
these applications are made? Why can- 
not you rely upon the Federal judge to 
do equal justice and see that discrimina- 
tion is not practiced. Twere is no rea- 
son why we cannot proceed to accept the 
amendment as offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] and then 
proceed with the proper and prompt en- 
actment of this legislation and get it 
over with once and for all. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1957 there orig- 
inated in this body a piece of legislation 
which created that which is known as the 
Civil Rights Commission. That Com- 
mission in its makeup was to be the very 
essence of purity and perfection in the 
field of that which is known as civil 
rights. It was to set the pattern for 
the country in race relations, and, I 
might say, for religious relations. It 
was to be the example, the noble, the 
pure in heart, that which all of the 
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rest of the Nation was to observe and 
conform to. In establishing its staff it 
was to set the pattern by employing an 
equal quantity of one race and an equal 
quantity of others, even equal quanti- 
ties of those of various religions and 
creeds. It was to organize itself in such 
a manner as to establish a perfect ex- 
ample of mixology for all else to emulate. 

I am sure that all of my very dear 
friends on the liberal side of the aisle, 
as well as those on the Republican side, 
who fostered this Commission and those 
who foster the legislation now pending, 
were shocked, extremely shocked, on 
reading in the papers last night and 
again in the liberal Washington Post 
this morning, although buried on page 14 
in the Post, that this noble, pure, and 
perfect Commission had been charged 
with being guilty of racial and religious 
discriminations. What a horrible thing. 
Here, a Commission which was created 
by my liberal friends, a Commission 
which was to eliminate all racial and re- 
ligious discrimination, was about to de- 
stroy its usefulness by practicing the 
very things which it was charged with 
eliminating—racial and religious dis- 
crimination. 

The article which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of last night 
is as follows: 


RIGHTS OFFICIALS DENY LAWYER'S BIAS 
CHARGES 


An attorney for the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion said today he resigned to protest racial 
discrimination by Staff Director Gordon M. 
Tiffany, but Mr. Tiffany categorically denied 
the charges. 

John T. R. Godlewski, the attorney, made 
the charges at a press conference. Less than 
an hour later, Mr. Tiffany dismissed the 
allegations as complaints by a “disgruntled 
Federal employee” whose work had been un- 
satisfactory. 

PLANS TO WRITE 

Mr. Tiffany, at a press conference called on 
another matter, said he had requested Mr. 
Godlewski's resignation and was prepared to 
file charges for his discharge if he had re- 
fused. 

Mr. Godlewski said he resigned voluntarily 
February 12, effective March 12. He said he 
intends to write about civil rights. 

He made these charges: 

1. Mr. Tiffany forced his (Mr. Godlewski’s) 
Negro secretary to resign last August because 
the secretary planned to marry a German 
white girl. 

2. Mr. Tiffany discriminates against Negro 
employees by hiring them at lower grades 
than white employees with similar scholastic 
qualifications. 

3. Mr. Tiffany violated Federal laws and 
regulations by requesting information from 
staff members on their religious affiliations. 

Mr. Godlewski said he had kept his com- 
plaints within the Commission until last Sat- 
urday, when he was called before the staff of 
the Senate Permanent Investigating Subcom- 
mittee, headed by Senator McCLELLAN, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas, which is conducting a 
preliminary inquiry into complaints of in- 
efficiency and waste in the Commission. 


DID NOT VOLUNTEER 


Mr. Godlewski, a 42-year-old Republican 
lawyer from East St. Louis, Il., said the sub- 
committee staff contacted him and he did not 
volunteer to appear. 

He said his salary was about $11,455 per 
year. He said he joined the Commission's 
staff in November 1958. 

Mr. Tiffany, who ts a former attorney gen- 
eral for New Hampshire, said Mr. Godlewskl 
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could have complained to the Civil Service 
Commission if he had any grievances. 

He said the Negro secretary, whom he 
identified as Fred Allen, resigned voluntarily 
w return to college. 

Several days after Mr. Allen’s resignation 
was submitted, Mr. Tiffany said, the plans 
for an inter-racial marriage came to his 
attention and he discussed the matter with 
Rufus M. Kuykendall, a Negro who then was 
a high-ranking member of the Commission 
staff. The discussion, Mr, Tiffany said, con- 
cerned any possible effects such a marriage 
would have on the Commission. 


DENIES MARRIAGE INFLUENCE 


He said Mr. Kuykendall told him he would 
talk to Mr. Allen about the matter. 

Mr. Tiffany categorically denied that he 
asked for Mr. Allen’s resignation, and that 
the prospective marriage had anything to 
do with Mr. Allen leaving the staff. He 
quoted a cordial exchange of correspondence 
between Mr. Allen and him. 

Mr. Godlewski said the Commission’s files 
contained a memo in which Mr. Tiffany 
said Mr. Allen had to resign because of 
the marriage. Mr. Tiffany denied any 
knowledge of such a memo. 

David Koonce, the Commission’s informa- 
tion officer said there have been interracial 
marriages by staff members without reper- 
cussions concerning their employment. 


STRESS NEGRO ADVANCES 


On the question of discrimination in 
grading employees, Mr. Tiffany said, “There 
is no staff or agency in the city of Wash- 
ington that is more colorblind than this 
agency.” He listed several high-ranking 
staff members who are Negroes. 

Mr. Koonce denied that staff members had 
been asked to state their religious affilia- 
tions. He said he merely asked them to 
furnish biographical sketches, and gave 
them sketches of Commission members as 
guides. There was no form to fill out, 
Mr. Koonce said, and nothing happened to 
staff members who did not state their re- 
ligious affiliations. 

Mr. Koonce said Mr. Godlewski told him 
after his resignation: “I’m going but I'm 
going to take Tiffany and Bernhard (Berl 
I. Bernhard, acting deputy staff director) 
with me.” 

Mr. Koonce said charges prepared against 
Mr. Godlewski included allegations that he 
had told other staff members that the White 
House put him on the staff to spy on Mr. 
Tiffany. 

And the article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of this morning had 
the following to say: 

Civin RicHts DrrRector ACCUSED OF RACIAL 


BIAS 
A former lawyer for the Civil Rights Com- 
mission yesterday charged its director, 


Gordon M. Tiffany, with acts of racial dis- 
crimination against staff members. 

Tiffany denied it and characterized his 
accuser, John Godlewski, as a “disgruntled 
employee” who had been asked to resign. 

“No agency in Washington is more colore 
blind than this one,” said Tiffany. 

Godlewski left his #11,455-a-year staff Job 
Friday and called a press conference yester- 
day to air his grievances against Tiffany. 

Godlewski said his male Negro secretary 
had been forced to resign by Tiffany last 
August because he was about to marry & 
white girl he met in Germany during mili- 
tary service. 

NUMEROUS INSTANCES CHARGED 

Godlewski said he had been asked by & 
Commission staff official, in violation of Fed- 
eral employee regulations, to list his religion 
(which is Roman Catholic). He also 


charged there were “numerous” instances 
where Negroes had been given lower paying 
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Commission staff jobs than white persons of 
equal scholastic background. 

Tiffany replied at a press conference which 
had been called to give details on a Com- 
mission conference with southern educators 
on school desegregation experiences in Gat- 
linburg, Tenn., Monday. 

Tiffany said Godiewski’s secretary had re- 
signed to go back to college. He said the 
question of his marriage was not a factor. 
David Koonce, the Commission's information 
officer, said “some” other members of the 
staff were married to members of another 
race when they were hired. 

Koonce said Godlewski and some other 
staff members had listed their religion on a 
biographical sheet he had requested for 
news purposes. But religion had not been 
asked for, he said. 

NEGRO HIRING CALLED HIGH 

Koonce also stated that 22 of the Com- 
mission’s 65 staff employees, including seven 
of its higher paid professional statf, are 
Negroes. He said the Commission had no 
hiring policy, but noted that the proportion 
of Negro staff members was greater than the 
national population figures. 

Tiffany and Koonce said Godlewski’s resig- 
nation had been requested because he “told 
staf! members he had been placed here by 
the White House to spy on Tiffany;” he had 
told three new staf! members “not to work 
hard because they wouldn't get any credit 
for it anyway;” his work on the Commis- 
sion’s report had not been satisfactory. 

Godlewski, 42, said that during the 1956 
campaign he was director of the Polish divi- 
sion of the Republican National Committee. 
He said he plans to write about civil rights 
now. He said he had not complained to the 

-— Senate Rermancnt Investigating Subcommit- 
tee which has been quizzing Commission 
staffers about various practices. 


Think for a moment, Mr. Chairman. 
What a horrible thing it is in this day 
and age for one to ask a person what 
his religious faith is. How terrible a 
thing it must be in the eyes of my liberal 
friends to discharge a Negro because he 
is about to take unto himself a white 
wife. I know they feel that this House 
should do something about such terrible 
discriminations. 

I do not know that we have the power 
to impeach the Director of the Commis- 
sion or the members of the Commission 
themselves who have been guilty of these 
discriminations. There is one thing we 
might do and do it now, that is, provide 
for an investigation. We can establish 
another Commission to investigate the 
Civil Rights Commission and thereby 
determine whether or not the Civil 
Rights Commission has been guilty of 
discriminations and of violating the civil 
rights of others in its effort to eliminate 
discrimination and restore civil rights. 
Now, if that sounds a little complicated 
I agree with you that it is, but just 
because it is complicated is no reason 
why we should shirk our responsibility 
todo something about it. 

So, I have prepared an amendment to 
offer to the bill at the appropriate time. 
It may be subject to a point of order; 
Ido not know. I trust and hope that 
our liberal friends who are pushing and 
handling this bill will let us vote on it. 


May I read the amendment, as 
follows: 
On page 12 add a new title, as follows: 


“TITLE VII 
“There is created in the executive branch 
of the Government a Commission to be 
known as The Superior Commission on Civil 
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Rights (hereinafter called “The Superior 
Commission’). The Superior Commission 
shall be composed of nine members, ap- 
pointed by the President, and who shall be 
expert in the field of racial and religious 
relations. Senate confirmation shall not be 
necessary. 

“The Superior Commission shall forth- 
with investigate the subordinate Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights created under Public 
Law 315, 85th Congress. The Superior Com- 
mission shall determine whether or not the 
subordinate Commission on Civil Rights has 
been guilty of racial and religious discrimi- 
nations in carrying out its function of in- 
vestigating racial and religious discrimina- 
tions. The Superior Commission shall make 
a report of its findings to the President, the 
Attorney General, and the Congress in time 
for it to be thoroughly considered before the 
1962 general elections. 

“If after an ex parte hearing the Superior 
Commission should find the existence of a 
general pattern of racial and religious dis- 
crimination on the part of the subordinate 
Commission, then upon such conviction the 
members of the subordinate Commission 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or by imprisonment in the Federal 
penitentiary not to exceed 5 years, or both 
in the discretion of the court. Trial by jury 
is hereby waived.” 





You will note that I have endeavored 
to make the processes conform as nearly 
as possible to those contained in the 
pending bill. And certainly since it 
seems to be one of the objectives of the 
pending bill to send a number of people 
to jail, then similar punishment should 
be imposed upon any member of the 
Civil Rights Commission or its staff who 
is found guilty of discriminations. 

At the proper time I hope to have the 
privilege of offering this amendment, and 
I invite the support of all Members of 
the House, particularly that of my liberal 
friends who are so anxious to incur the 
favor of the minority racial and religious 
groups prior to the general elections this 
coming November. 

Thank you very much. 
Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O’Hara of Mich- 
igan to the amendment offered by Mr. CELLER 
as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. McCuLLtocu: On page 5, line 21, strike 
out “The court shall have the authority to 
make an order” and all that follows down 
through line 3, on page 6, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Applications pursuant to this subsection 
shall be determined expeditiously. In the 
case of any application filed twenty or more 
days prior to an election which is undeter- 
mined by the time of such election, the court 
shall issue an order authorizing the appli- 
cant to vote provisionally. In the case of 
an application filed within twenty days prior 
to an election, the court, in its discretion, 
may make such an order. In either case, 
the order shall make appropriate provision 
for the impounding of the applicant's ballot 
pending determination of the application. 
The court may take any other action, and 
may authorize such referee or such other 
person as it may designate to take any other 
action, appropriate or necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection and to en- 
force its decrees. This subsection shall in 
no way be construed as a limitation upon 
the existing powers of the court.” 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not believe it is any secret 
that a number of Members of this House 
have serious misgivings about some of 


Mr. Chair- 
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the provisions of the referee proposal 
offered originally by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. 

Among these misgivings, is the fear 
that under the referee proposal as it 
stands, there is a possibility that judicial 
review of the decisions of the referes 
could be prolonged over such a period 
of time as to, in effect, nullify the right 
to vote of those who had applied to the 
referee. 

Various proposals have heen discussed 
in an effort to assure that no such op- 
portunity of delay should exist. 

The language stricken by my amend- 
ment begins at line 21 on page 5; and, 
in part, states: 

The court shall have authority to make 
an order entitling an applicant to vote pro- 
visionally pending final determination of 
any exception. 


In that language there is no assurance 
of any sort that the court will actually 
issue such an order pending final de- 
termination of the exceptions to the 
referee’s findings 

The amendment offered today would 
provide that in the case of any appli- 
cation filed 20 or more days prior to an 
election which is undetermined by the 
time of such election, the court shall 
issue an order authorizing the applicant 
to vote provisionally. 

Mind you, the court must issue an 
order authorizing such an applicant to 
vote provisionally. 

If the application is made within 20 
days prior to an election, the court may, 
in its discretion, issue such an order. 

My amendment also makes it clear 
that the striking of the material on lines 
9 to 13 on page 5 of the Celler substitute 
for the McCulloch amendment does not 
indicate any intention on the part of this 
Congress to remove from the court its 
traditional equitable powers to take 
whatever action is necessary to enforce 
its decrees. 

My amendment states, to this point, 
that— 

The court may take any other action and 
may authorize such referee or such other 
person as it may designate to take any 
other action appropriate or necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subsection 
and to enforce its decree. 

This subsection shall in no way be con- 
strued as a limitation upon the existing 
powers of the court. 


This affirms the existing power of the 
court to take appropriate action to en- 
force its decree and it clearly shows the 
intention of Congress that the deletion 
of lines 9 to 13 on page 5 does not signify 
any attempt on the part of the Congress 
to remove such powers from the court. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. As the gentleman 
knows, being a lawyer from my home 
State of Michigan, the Michigan elec- 
tion laws provide that registration must 
be applied for prior to 30 days before an 
election. In that 30-day period before 
an election the clerk is not authorized 
and may not accept applications for reg- 
istration. Is it the intent of the gentle- 
man’s amendment to alter State law wit 
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respect to the time in which applica- 
tions for registration may be made? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. No; it is 
not. 

Mr. MEADER. Is it the gentleman’s 
opinion that the Congress may not 
change such election laws in that re- 
gard? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. There is 
no intent in my amendment to change 
State election laws; however, it does pro- 
vide that an applicant otherwise en- 
titled to apply to the referee who has 
done so more than 20 days prior to the 
‘election, shall be entitled to a provi- 
sional order of the court permitting him 
to vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. As I read the gentle- 
man’s amendment, if the application is 
made to the court within 20 days prior 
to an election the court is recuired to 
enter an order entitling applicant to 
vote provisionally. DoI read the amend- 
ment correctly? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. 
correct. 

Mr. MEADER. If that same applicant 
had gone to the clerk and scught regis- 
tration within 20 days prior to an elec- 
tion in Michigan, it would be against the 
law for the clerk to accept the regis- 
tration. 

fr. O'HARA of Michigan. I may say 
to the gentleman from Michigan, my 
amendment is to the Celler substitute 
for the McCulloch amendment. We all 
know the contents of the McCulloch 
amendment and the Celler substitute for 
it. If an applicant would be permitted. 
under the provisions of the McCulloch 
amendment and the Celler substitute to 
register within the 20-day period, he 
may be able to obtain a _ provisional 
order under my amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. 
the gentieman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
have the attention of the gentleman 
from Michigan? Directing his attention 
to the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from New York, he will find that 
before he is entitled to vote, on page 2, 
line 10, he is qualified under State law 
to vote. If under State law he is re- 
quired to register 30 days before voting 
and nobody else can register him during 
that 30 days, then he must have been 
qualified to register before the 30 days. 

If he made an application for regis- 
tration within the time, and it was de- 
nied to him, then upon application to 
the court under this proceeding he could 
be authorized to vote. 

Mr. MEADER. In other words, the 


That is 


I yield to 


gentleman from Colorado contends that 
the applicant to the court must have 
applied to the registrar or the clerk 
within the time limit specified by State 
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law, or he would not be qualified and 
could not prove that he was qualified? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First of 
all, he must be qualified under the laws 
of the State in which he makes applica- 
tion. 

If he is not qualified, then the court 
is not going to do anything about it. 
If the law of Michigan requires that he 
go to the county clerk and recorder 30 
days before election, make application 
and pass the necessary tests, and he fails 
to do so, then he is not qualified under 
the Michigan law as the gentleman has 
outlined it. The same thing is true in 
my State. We are permitted to register 
up to within 10 days preceding the elec- 
tion. Now, if I fail to make my ap- 
plication and go and register as required 
by the State, then the Federal court 
cannot and will not enter an order 
under this amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. Will the gentleman 
give his opinion on whether or not Con- 
gress could, even if it wanted to, amend 
State election laws? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Accord- 
ing to the interpretation, if you read the 
15th amendment, it says that no State 
shall deny a person the right to vote be- 
cause of race, color, or creed. The sec- 
ond section of the 15th amendment says 
that we can pass laws in connection 
with it. Now. this amendment as sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. 
McCuttocu! and the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CeELLER! only intends to get at those who 
are qualified under the State law and 
permitted to vote and should be per- 
mitted to vote, and unless they qualify 
under State law, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment under this provision does not 
intend to step in. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if his amendment does not 
provide that in cases of late applications 
that the court shall do those things 
which are called for in the gentleman’s 
amendment? Would not that vitiate the 
election provisions of his own State and 
probably every other State in that a late 
applicant could get court relief even 
though he did not qualify under the pro- 
visions of his own State law, simply be- 
cause he applied late? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I think 
the gentleman from Colorado explained 
that point. 

Mr. FLYNT. Does not your amend- 
ment say that? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Before he 
can be approved by the referee—and I 
am talking about the referee’s finding 
in this case—he must establish that he 
is qualified under State law, and one of 
the qualifications is that he present 
himself at an appropriate time. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. FLYNT. Will you give your def- 
inition of the expression “a late appli- 
cant’’? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Well, the 
words “late applicant” are not used in 


I yield to 
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the amendment. I used it in an attempt 
to elucidate the contents of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 3 additional] 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Georgia? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. The 


amendment states “In the case of an 
application filed within 20 days prior to 
an election the court in its discretion 
may make such an order.” 

Mr. FLYNT. Then, would not the 20- 
day provision contained in the gentle- 
man’s own amendment have the effect 
of nullifying the provisions of State law 
which provides for an application within 
30 days? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. FLYNT. If possible, I would like 
to have the gentleman from Michigan 
explain it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, if you will take page 2, line 12, of 
the proposed amendment, it says: 

(a) Deprive of or deny under color of law 
the opportunity to register to vote, or other- 
wise to qualify to vote. 


I yield 


Now, the objective and purpose of this 
amendment is that if he has made the 
application within the time as provided 
under State law, and he is denied it, he 
has up to 20 days before an election to 
go into court. He is qualified at the time 
he made the application under the State 
law, and therefore the question of the 
interpretation of the State law is going 
to depend upon whether he has made the 
proper application and whether or not 
upon the proper application being made 
he has been denied the right to register 
and to vote. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment provides that he can do it within 
20 days before an election, but in order 
for him to do it he must first show that 
he is qualified under State law, and if it 
is within the 20 days, as I interpret it, 
he must also show that he has been de- 
prived or denied the right under color of 
State law. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. If the gen- 
tleman will withhold his request for just 
a moment I would like to restate briefly 
what the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rocers! has so ably said. The qualifica- 
tions with regard to the time within 
which a voter may register will remain 
that of State law. The voter has to es- 
tablish to the referee that he has pre- 
sented himself to the local election offi- 
cial for registration during the time al- 
lowed by State law and has been turned 
down. Then he does not have to get into 
court within the time permitted for 
registration under State law. If he 
comes to the referee, after having been 
denied registration at an appropriate 
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time, within 20 days before the election, 
his application will be heard by that 
referee. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Ido not have available 
a verbatim copy of the gentleman's 
amendment, but I tried to listen as it was 
being read by the Clerk. It occurs to 
me—and I would like the gentleman to 
clarify this—that there is conflicting 
language between the language of the 
gentleman’s amendment and the lan- 
guage which was quoted by the gentle- 
man from Colorado | Mr. RoceErs] in at- 
tempting to answer the question that I 
asked of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Iam sorry 
I do not agree with the gentleman on 
that. 

Mr.FLYNT. Will the gentleman then 
please explain it tome. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. There is 
no conflict. The requirement of the 
State law with regard to registration 
deals with the time period within which 
the citizen of the State may apply to the 
local election official and get registered. 
This deals with persons who have met 
that requirement of the State law and 
have been turned down and then go to 
the referee for redress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] 
has again expired. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no obiection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I fail to 
see where there is any conflict between 
the gentleman's amendment and any 
other provision of the law, because the 
gentleman's amendment is on page 5, 
starting with line 21. He strikes all of 
that out on page 5 down to the end of 
line 3 on page 6. So, for the benefit of 
the gentleman from Georgia {[Mr. 
FLiyntT], the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan says, ‘“‘Appli- 
cations pursuant to this subsection shall 
be determined expeditiously.” That 
subsection is subsection (a) which I have 
been reading as it relates to the qual- 
ifications of the electors in the State. 
The amendment goes further and says: 

In the case of any application filed 20 or 
More days prior to an election which is un- 
determined by the time of such election, the 
court shall issue an order authorizing the 
applicant to vote provisionally. In the case 
of an application filed within 20 days prior 
tw an election, the court, in its discretion, 
may make such an order. 


There is no conflict between the right 
of an individual to vote under the State 
law and under this application. This 
merely gives a guidepost to the court in 
determining whether or not an order can 
be issued and it permits him to issue a 
Provisional order. It is just that simple. 


I yield to 
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How you can have orderly procedure 
other than in that way, or how you can 
have any other interpretation of the 
amendment is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr.CELLER. In essence does not this 
mean that in the cases pending for more 
than 20 days the court shall expedi- 
tiously—the word “shall” is used—de- 
termine the matter? If the case is ex- 
isting less than 20 days before the elec- 
ticn, then the court has discretion 
whether he shall or shall not issue the 
order permitting the applicant to register 
and to vote, and to vote provisionally, 
and the ballot will be impounded until a 
final decision is made. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. The gentle- 
man from New York is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. There cannot be any 
confiict because in the Celler substitute 
the provision is clear, on page 2, lines 10 
and 11, that the applicant is qualified 
under the State law, so that he must also 
show that he is qualified, for example, 
that he has paid his poll tax or estab- 
lished his right under the literacy test 
or whatever the other qualifications may 
be. 

Mr. FLYNT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I ask him if the lan- 
guage of his proposed amendment would 
not make it possible for a man to be reg- 
istered and cast his vote, albeit provision- 
ally, but to cast his vote under the pro- 
visions of this when he had never tried 
prior to 20 days before the election to 
make an attempt to register. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Under the 
terms of the Celler substitute to the Mc- 
Culloch amendment, if my amendment 
is adopted, that will not be possible. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I am concerned with 
the provision of the amendment that 
says the order shall meke appropriate 
provision for the impounding of the ap- 
plicant’s ballot pending the determina- 
tion. The Attorney General has said he 
does not want a system under which bal- 
lots cast by Negroes would be as clearly 
identified as if their race were stamped 
on their ballots. I believe those are the 
Attorney General's precise words. How 
can ballots be impounded without doitig 
exactly what the Attorney General says 
he wants to avoid, namely, segregating 
the Negro ballots? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I agree 
with the gentleman’s sentiments that it 
would not be desirable to have the bal- 
lots cast by Negroes identified. How- 
ever, I do not think this is a good argu- 
ment against mv amendment. If the 
local election officials in any particular 
election district were absolutely deter- 
mined to discover how these Negroes 
cast their votes, they would be able to do 
so just as well without my amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have had the amend- 
ment the gentleman proposes before me 
for several hours. It has been thorough- 
ly studied. I am pleased to say that I 
am willing to accept the amendment and 
we are willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

May I say further that my distin- 
guished colleague from Colorado gave 
a most exhaustive, a most authoritative, 
a most understandable explanation of 
the amendment. I concur in every word 
he said in his first appearance on this 
matter. 

The chairman of our committee 
touched upon its importance in two or 
three instances. I agree with what he 
said. 

This amendment does not propose to, 
will not, and could not change basic 
State law. This provision can come into 
play only when a person qualified to vote 
makes application within the time pre- 
scribed by State law. Those times are 
different in the several States. In the 
district from which I come we have 
no registration except in two areas of 
that district. An application to vote 
may be made as late as 6:29 on the 
date of the election. So the question 
of date has no real significance if the 
application be made within State law. 

I now recommend this amendment to 
the Committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I likewise join with the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio, in support of this 
amendment. I might say in the first 
instance, to outline the general pro- 
cedure: 

First. An applicant tries to register 
after the so-called pattern or practice of 
discrimination has been adopted. 

Second. If he is denied, he goes to the 
referee who has been appointed by the 
court. 

Third. The referee in an ex parte pro- 
ceeding determines whether the appli- 
cant is qualified to vote under the State 
law. There must be a finding to the 
effect that the applicant has been denied 
the right to vote. 

Fourth. The referee then reports to 
the court. 

Fifth. The court may issue a decree 
ordering the applicant be permitted to 
register and/or be permitted to vote. 

Sixth. Before the issuance of the de- 
cree, exception to findings may be filed 
by State officials. 

That you will find on page 4, line 14, 
to the bottom of the page. 

Seventh. If an application is filed 
more than 20 days before the election, 
the court must determine either, first, 
the validity of the application under the 
procedure outlined in the amendment; 
or second, if less than 20 days before 
election, the court may in its discretion 
issue an order authorizing the applicant 
to vote provisionally; also, provide for 
impounding of the ballot until the final 
decision has been made. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all that this 
amendment does. It is a logical amend- 
ment, it is a reasonable amendment, and 
I ask for a vote in favor of it. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the mad scramble to determine 
the basic question involved in all these 
bills, namely, who is going to get the 
political credit for this monstrous piece 
of legislation we are considering, we 
have got into such a state of confusion 
that nobody knows and nobody can tell 
just what our situation is. I have never 
in my experience here witnessed any 
more vivid example of the folly and the 
utter foolishness of trying to write a 
complicated bill on the floor of the 
House. I had intended to offer an 
amendment to strike out this clause. 
This clause permits provisional voting. 
Now, I do not know what provisional 
voting is. The so-called McCulloch bill 
does not say what provisional voting is. 
And how is it going to operate? How 
is a lot of this stuff going to operate? 
Let me say to you men from other States 
who think you are doing something to 
the Southern States—this bill is not con- 
fined to the Southern States only. 

This bill includes every State in the 
Union. When you get around to this 
question of provisional voting, somebody 
who understands it, if there is any such 
person and I very much doubt it, ought to 
at least try to inform the House what they 
are being asked to vote upon. What does 
“provisional voting” mean? Are you go- 
ing to have a separate ballot marked 
“provisional”? Have one ballot box over 
here and another one over here and an- 
other one marked “provisional”? Isup- 
pose all the provisional votes will be 
dropped in this box and they will wait 
until whoever is in charge decides how 
many votes they need. Is that the ob- 
ject of this? If you are going to put 
them in the same ballot box and you de- 
cide that this provisional boy is entitled 
to a vote, how are you going to vote him? 
It is in the same box with the others. I 
do not know how far you are willing to 
go in order to get some politica’ credit 
for passing this crazy-quilt civil rights 
bill. But are you going to go so far as 
to destroy in your State the secrecy of the 
ballot? 

That is one clause in this bill that has 
no business there. It invites fraud. It 
invites utter confusion in your election. 
I know all this monkey business in the 
election is not confined to the Southern 
States, and you know it too. There are 
some places where they say they go out 
and get the names off of tombstones and 
vote them. I have heard that many 
times. I heard the other day about two 
fellows who were designated to go out 
and get names off the tombstones so that 
they could put them in the box. Finally, 
in copying down those names they ran 
across a fellow who had four names. 
One of the boys said: “This is good. We 
will get two out of this.” The other fel- 


low says: “Why, the idea of such a thing. 
We have got to be honest about this 
thing.” 

Now, I am appealing to you, let us be 
honest about this thing. 


Let us know 
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what we are doing before we do it, be- 
cause you are going to make a trap that 
will come up to catch you some time in 
the future. 

I think this clause ought to be stricken. 
I shall offer a substitute amendment to 
doit. How many people in this Chamber 
know what the amendment is that was 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
a while ago? 

I tried to get a copy of it and he was 
kind enough to show me a copy, but that 
was the only copy he had. It was a page 
long. It turns this business of pro- 
visional voting over to the courts. Have 
some kind of atrial. If a fellow has not 
made his application 20 days before, how 
are you going to make an application 20 
days before when the law requires him to 
register 30 days before? How are you 
going to solve the numerous problems 
that are involved in this amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan, 
which not a dozen Members in this 
Chamber know what it is or what it will 
do? 

Now, I am going to yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado, who is so anxious to 
explain something. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I wanted 
to divest your mind of the idea that we 
are trying to amend any State law. If 
the State of Virginia requires them to 
register 30 days before election, and if 
he is qualified and he does not make ap- 
plication, then we do not change it in 
any manner whatsoever. I want to 
make that clear. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does the 
amendment say that? 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, the 


amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York definitely says that. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Let me ask 
you a question right theve. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And I 
direct the gentleman’s attention to page 
2, line 10, where it says: “One who is 
qualified under State law to vote.” That 
answers as to the State proposal. 

Now on the question that the gentle- 
man has propounded here as to the pro- 
visional voting, what the gentleman has 
in mind is the amendment that has been 
offered which the gentleman said has 
been so graciously supplied to him by the 
gentleman some time ago. That is an 
action for the court to take when an 
application is made if there is some doubt 
in the mind of the court as to whether 
the man meets these qualifications; then 
the court having some doubt and election 
day coming on, the court can provi- 
sionally let him cast a ballot to be kept 
separately by the court until the court 
is satisfied that he is qualified; then it 
will be counted. If the court determines 
he is not qualified it will not be counted. 
I am sure the gentleman understands 
that the word “provisional” means “‘con- 
ditional.” 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. How are you 
going to identify the provisional ballot? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I did not 
understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It isa rather 
simple qustion. After a man has voted 
provisionally, what are you going to do 
with his ballot? How are you going to 
know whether it is John Doe’s ballot or 
John Smith’s ballot? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen. 
tleman has been a lawyer for many years 
and I am sure he is well qualified to 
understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In all my 
experience I have never run into a mesg 
like this. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman is well qualified to know that a 
Federal court having jurisdiction of 
the matter has the right and the priy- 
ilege of determining how it shall be 
helped, and that is the gist of the prop- 
osition in the bill and the amendment, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I still do not 
understand what you are going to do 
with the provisional ballot, how you are 
going to identify it. Do you intend for 
the judge to put it in his pocket? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. He can 
put it in his pocket or elsewhere. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. You are go- 
ing to let the judge write the laws as he 
wants? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No; there 
is where you are confused. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
confused. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We set 
here a standard, and that judge must 
follow that standard. The standard is 
that the man must be qualified under 
the State law, and the standard is that 
he has been given the right to vote but 
because of the denial of the right to 
vote he makes an appliaction to the 
court, an arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment, one of the three distinct powers 
of the Federal Government, for protec- 
tion; and we have qualified men, I am 
sure, on the Federal bench who will 
proceed to enact and carry out this law 
as we enact it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man quite advisedly used the phrase 
that the court will proceed to enact 
this law, and that is what I do not want 
the court to do. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, some statements have 
been made trying to becloud an inter- 
pretation of the word “provisional.” 
“Provisional” is not a new or strange 
word in the English language nor in the 
judicial lexicon of this country, and I 
might say that those of you who have 
embraced the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration program have probably 
many times cast provisional ballots and 
that did not become final and many 
times they were not counted until long 
after the date of the election. 

Furthermore, every State in the Union, 
I presume, has some law which provides 
for contesting election results. After the 
suit is filed every ballot that is in issue 
in that election contest is a provisional 
ballot until it is passed upon and counted 
in accordance with the law. So let us 
not build a great big bogyman about 
the word “provisional.” It is used in ac- 
cordance with long-accepted practices 1n 
our jurisprudence. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The thing that dis- 
turbs me about what the gentleman has 


No; I am not 
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tried to explain is that the bill the gen- 
tleman favors, which is similar to the 
substitute except for the one paragraph, 
includes this provision on page 6: “and 
having such ballot counted and included 
in the appropriate total of votes.” 

Well, now, how are you going to de- 
termine that a man received a majority 
of the votes if you are going to permit 
provisional votes to be put in a box by 
themselves and to be counted maybe 
months or a year or so later? How are 
you going to avoid a jurisdiction ques- 
tion between the State courts which, as 
in my State and I am sure the gentle- 
man’s State, have jurisdiction with ref- 
erence to contested elections when a 
Federal court holding a ballot box over 
here somewhere when a year later it 
may be determined if they should or 
should not be counted? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The Federal court 
will determine the legality of the appli- 
cation of the vote in accordance with 
the law of the State. When that de- 
termination is made it becomes the law 
of the case and the vote will either be 
counted or it will not be counted, de- 
pending on whether or not the person 
was eligible to vote. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, is it not true that an 
absentee ballot is in essence a provi- 
sional ballot because there are a cer- 
tain number of days after the receipt of 
the ballot, after the election, when it is 
counted? It may be 10 or 15 days 
later. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. An absentee bal- 
lot could be a provisional ballot or a 
conditional ballot. Furthermore, I 
should like to make this point because 
it has been raised several times on the 
floor of the House that the secrecy of 
the ballot is violated. There is really no 
secrecy to many absentee ballots. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
true, but your absentee ballot under the 
laws of my State is counted by the com- 
missioners at the time of the election 
and put in with all the other ballots. 
Suppose you had a hundred provisional 
ballots, 50 one way and 50 the other; 
how are you going to identify the bal- 
lot of any individual person? Are you 
going to call him and ask him how he 
voted, then take out one of those bal- 
lots, whether it be his ballot or not? 
_Mr. McCULLOCH. That would be a 
Simple clerical matter, and should not 
present any difficulty whatsoever, and 
I do not mean to be facetious in an- 
Swering the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I have 
practiced law for 16 years, and I have 
had a good many cases and election 
cases often give plenty of difficulty. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would like to 
Suggest if someone wants a custom that 
has apparently worked that they go to 
the local AAA election officials and find 
out how they count their ballots, pre- 
Serve the provisional ones, and how they 
identify them, 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. My very good friend 
from Ohio is not going to say he would 
like to rest his political future on the 
basis of an AAA election as loosely con- 
ducted as those elections are? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I certainly would 
not want to do that, but I just sug- 
gested it as an example to those who 
are totally at sea on the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASEM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I would 
like to say in affirmation of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio that we 
have this provision of keeping ballots 
separate in every State,I am sure. One 
method which might be used to main- 
tain secrecy of the ballot until the qual- 
ifications of the applicant are established 
would be to use the same system as they 
use in the State of Michigan, where the 
ballot is put to one side in a plain en- 
velope, which is sealed, and placed in- 
side another larger envelope, which has 
the name of the voter on the outside en- 
velope. Then after the qualifications 
of the voters have been determined and 
they are found qualified, you can take 
their envelopes and open them all at 
once, sort out the inside envelopes, and 
you still have secrecy of the ballot. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASEM. Iyield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know the gentle- 
man is well qualified to answer this 
question. I would like for him to ex- 
plain to this House how provisional bal- 
lots would be counted in those precincts 
using voting machines. 

Mr. KASEM. The gentleman compli- 
ments me, and I do not deserve it, but 
the answer is very simple. I think it 
would merely follow the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Michigan using ab- 
sentee ballots as an example, as they do 
now in those States that have voting 
machines and also the other machines 
that I called portable voting machines, 
facetiously. 

Mr. Chairman, about a year ago I had 
occasion to travel around the country 
quite a bit, and I rode on airplanes. I 
had just become a Congressman of the 
United States, and naturally I was im- 
mensely proud of the fact, and I lost no 
opportunity to let the people that I was 
in company with know it. When I 
would sit down beside a person in a 
plane I would very often ask him who 
his Congressman was, thinking that 
maybe I could find a common ground 
for conversation, that I might per- 
sonally know his Congressman. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, I am dismayed that I 
must report that I spoke to 25 middle 
class American citizens riding on air- 
planes before I found a person who 
knew who his Congressman was, and 
that person, that 25th person, was a pere 
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son who was active in politics and had 
actually served on a campaign commite- 
tee of his Congressman. Since then, 
through inquiries I have made, it was 
indicated to me that perhaps this is not 
representative, but it is not far from 
representative. 

Another experience I wish to relate 
was back during the time that we were 
discussing the labor bill. I was sitting 
here and I was wondering, Oh, if only 
the people of the United States could 
see what was going on in their House 
of Representatives. And, it occurred to 
me then, with these wonderful electronic 
devices called television we could really 
confer a great benefit upon the people of 
this country. And, as I heard the de- 
liberations today, and particularly the 
events of yesterday afternoon, I thought, 
Oh, my, if there was a television camera 
right up where that clock is and in each 
corner of this Chamber there was a 
television camera looking down upon the 
floor so that the people of the United 
States could see how their House of Rep- 
resentatives conducts its business, how 
the Members vote, when they stand and 
when they do not stand, and how ably 
they champion the causes for which 
they fight, we would find out it would 
not be very long until this House of 
Representatives would be composed of 
Members who would be carrying on the 
people’s wishes. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASEM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. If the people do not 
even know the names of the Congress= 
men, do you think they would recognize 
one when they saw him vote on the 
floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASEM. I think the answer to 
that is that it would be a very poor 
politician who would not make it known 
to the people of his district who was the 
gentleman here representing them. In 
some instances he might be very wise to 
conceal that fact. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, while 
the technical question before us relates 
to the counting of challenged ballots, I 
believe that we must regard this issue 
and others which we will be considering 
in terms of the fundamental objective 
we seek to achieve. 

This is not the first time in our coun- 
try’s history that there has been a deep 
difference of opinion with respect to the 
right to vote. The framers of our Con- 
stitution were anything but unanimous 
in their view that representative gov- 
ernment, predicated on the right of our 
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citizenry to express itself at the polls, 
would prove a workable system. Indeed, 
there was a strong body of opinion, ar- 
ticulated by Alexander Hamilton, which 
not only feared the tyranny of the 
masses but advanced the notion—scoffed 
at by most of us today—that the respon- 
sibility for government should rest with 
an aristocratic elite. Since that time, 
Mr. Chairman, the American experi- 
ment, rejecting the Hamiltonian concept 
in favor of a faith in the ability of free 
pecple to govern themselves, has been 
universally accepted as a truly historic 
contribution. 

But let us face facts, Mr. Chairman. 
Among millions of our own people, the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson—the real 
cornerstones of our representative sys- 
tem—have never been entirely accepted 
and are not accepted today. The rea- 
son that 4142 million Negroes have been 
deliberately disfranchised is the result 
of no petty political fear. It is the re- 
sult of a deep-seated conviction that 
these Negroes are not really competent 
to govern themselves. The anxiety of 
our southern brethren is no different 
than the anxiety expressed by Hamilton, 
nor is their sincerity one measure less. 
Behind their anxiety is the belief that 
the whole fabric of society will be rent 
asunder if Negroes are given the same 
opportunity as whites at the polls. 

All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is that 
it is high time that those of us who be- 
lieve in the principles of Jefferson should 
speak out loudly and clearly. The con- 
fidence we express in representative 
government has a solid foundation—180 
years of extraordinary progress and 
success. 

It is with this confidence, I submit, 
that we should direct ourselves to the 
task at hand. If we do so, there is no 
question but that the result will be the 
source of pride for future generations 
ahead. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is very important 
legislation. I am deeply interested in 
and most favorable toward the real pur- 
pose of this legislation to prevent dis- 
crimination. Every citizen who is quali- 
fied ought to have the right to vote and I 
am going to do what I can to help along 
that line. And I am referring to every 
qualified citizen, regardless of who he is. 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask you this 
about this basic amendment that has 
been offered here. And let me suggest 
some wording and see what you think 
of it. Now, they are talking about ref- 
erees. I think that the referee system 
set out in the amendment is wrong in 
principle but here is what it says—and 
please follow me, because this is ex- 
tremely important and I should like the 
Members’ attention on it, because I be- 
lieve they ought to know about it. 

On page 6, line 14, it says: 

And the words “qualified under State law” 
shall mean qualified according to the laws, 
customs, or usages of the State and shall 
not, in any event, imply qualifications more 
stringent than those used by the persons 
found in the proceeding to have violated 
subsection (a) in qualifying persons other 
than those of the race or color against which 
the pattern or practice or discrimination was 
found to exist. 
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Here is what the Constitution of the 
United States says, among other things: 
ARTICLE I, SECTION 2 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 


Under the provisions of this bill, if 
someone permitted certain people to vote 
who were not qualified, then by this 
amendment other unqualified persons 
could lawfully vote and we shall have de- 
termined a different qualification by law 
than is set out in the Constitution and 
we are forced to allow people to vote who 
are not qualified to vote and possibly for- 
bid qualified people from voting. 

And that seems to me a rather basic 
matter here as it appears in this pro- 
posed amendment. 

So it seems to me, I repeat, that we 
are trying to change the Constitution by 
law. I think we cannot do that. On 
page 4 of this basic amendment—and I 
hope you will follow me on this, please, 
because this is extremely important, at 
least in my opinion—on page 4, line 20, 
we find this language: 

The issues of fact and law raised by such 
exceptions shall be determined by the court 
or, if the due and speedy administration of 
justice requires, they— 


That is, the issues of fact and the 
law— 
may be referred to the voting referee to de- 
termine in accordance with procedures pre- 
scribed by the court. 


I do not know; that may be constitu- 
tional, but I have never known of an 
instance of such kind of a law being 
passed—there may be some that I have 
overlooked, but I have been a lawyer 
since I was 21 years of age. I do not 
know all the legal answers, of course, 
and make no _ such pretensions. I 
served nearly 12 years as a district judge 
which is the highest trial court in Okla- 
homa. I was a trial judge, and was 
formerly a county attorney. I have had 
10 years experience in the private prac- 
tice of the law. I do not claim to be a 
great lawyer but I have studied law all 
my adult life. I do not know of any 
law anywhere that will permit a court 
to delegate to a layman the right to 
determine law for him, and that is what 
this does. It says that the referee may 
determine both the issues of fact and 
law if the court turns it over to him to 
do so. Even if it is constitutional and 
lawful, would it be a proper thing to do? 
That is the question I raise. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from the 
State of Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 
gentleman says he knows of no case 
under the law where the judge has a 
right to set up a master or referee to 
take evidence and arrive at conclusions. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I did not 
say that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
all this does. What does the gentleman 
mean, then? 
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Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. All right, 
I will attempt to explain what I mean. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
aks unanimous consent that the gentle. 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] may 
proceed for 7 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. 
the distinguished gentleman 
Georgia very much. 

On page 3 this is stated, may I say to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr, 
ROGERS]: 

The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons who are qualified voters in the judicial 
district, to be known as voting referees. 


He is not going to be appointing 
masters, he is just going to be appointing 
people. There is no qualification that 
he must be a lawyer, there is no qualifi- 
cation that he must have any legal at- 
tainments of any kind, and many of 
them, I am sure, will not have. In prac- 
tice the court might not find enough 
lawyers, especially in some localities. 
He would not be able to do that if the 
thing gets rather widespread. So no 
doubt some of these people appointed 
will be laymen, and under this bill we 
are called upon to write, we are going to 
say that that man, who is unskilled in 
the law and not a lawyer at all, is going 
to make decisions on law. That is the 
very point I raise here. 

Let us get back to the other point, 
talking about usages and customs of the 
State. What are they talking about? 
Sometimes in certain school elections 
they just hold up their hands and vote. 
What about another situation: In some 
States if a person votes in a municipal 
election for a bond issue to bond the 
people, he has to be a property owner. 
So conceivably it could turn out that 
only property owners could vote for pub- 
lic officials. 

Now, if you want to go to the customs 
and practices of the State, you are go- 
ing to change the qualifications set up 
by the Constitution. 

I want it distinctly understood, that 
I am deeply interested in working out 
some kind of good legislation. I am not 
up here in any way trying to block that. 
But as a lawyer and as a Member of this 
House, when we do write legislation I 
want it to be constitutional and reason- 
able, to get the job done. 

I think the sensible thing for us to 
do, at least that is my view of it, is to 
get back to the original Celler bill that 
was’ brought out and work our will on 
that, and do away with this referee busi- 
ness and things of that kind. I think 
we are getting into deep water, and that 
instead of settling the problem it is go- 
ing to complicate the problem. It will 
very probably do more harm to the col- 
ored people as well as other people than 
if we passed no law on this subject 
matter. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, 


I thank 
from 


Chairman, 
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Mr. FORRESTER. I know of the 
gentleman's interest in trying to write 
fair legislation. I was the gentleman’s 
neighbor for a couple of years, and we 
got to know each other very well in- 
deed. The gentleman is a great lawyer 
from the great State of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman and I talked yesterday or the 
day before, and both of us decided that 
we had never heard of any such thing 


as a conclusive presumption, Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I thank 
and agree with the gentleman. There 


is no such thing in iaw as a conclusive 
presumption. You just cannot lawfully 
conclude by a presumption and stop evi- 
dence, proof. May I use this as an illus- 
tration that a person is presumed to be 
innocent until proved guilty, but that 
presumption may be overcome by proper 
proof. An officer is presumed to do his 
duty. That is another presumption, but 
that also can be overcome by proper 
proof. There are many presumptions in 
law, but they all are subject to being 
overcome by proper proof. If a person 
violates a city ordinance, in a damage 
suit, growing out of an automobile col- 
lision, he is presumed to be negligent, 
but he can overcome that presumption 
by proof. You cannot stop anything in 
law by a conclusive presumption—you 
must let the other fellow be heard. I 
fully agree with the _ distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I have demanded 
and I have insisted with all the sincerity 
of my soul that they show me one cita- 
tion of law to the effect that there is 
such a thing as a conclusive presumption, 
and I challenge them again. Will not 
the gentleman join with me in that chal- 
lenge and will not the gentleman give 
him time to show you that citation or 
that decision? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Yes, I 
fully agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KASEM. I think your objection 
about the issues of law being referred to 
a referee who may be a layman has 
merit. But, does the gentleman think by 
reference to the lines quoted, page 4, 
line 20, where it says, “The issues of 
fact and law raised by such exceptions 
shall be determined by the court or, if 
the due and speedy administration of 
justice requires, they may be referred” — 
“they” meaning issues of fact and law— 
if the word “they” were changed to “the 
issues of fact’? may be referred to the 
voting referee—would that cure the 
weakness to which the gentleman 
objects? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. That 
would certainly improve it so far as that 
particular objection goes. Of course, I 
have some other objections that I have 
mentioned, but that certainly would im- 
Prove it, there is no question about it. 

Mr. KASEM. That is a defect that is 
easily remedied. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky. 
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Mr. CHELF. I want to commend the 
distinguished gentleman, who is a for- 
mer prosecuting attorney and an able 
and dedicated judge, from the great 
State of Oklahoma on the statement 
that he has made. I may Say to you that 
most of these amendments being offered 
here on the floor today were offered be- 
fore our committee and that week after 
week, month after month, our Judiciary 
Committee studied them, argued over 
them—amended, corrected, or entirely 
rejected them. As a result We came up 
with what we thought was a fair bill. 
Not a good one—a fair one. I still say 
there are some things in the present un- 
amended bill that I cannot honestly 
support. I hope they can be deleted. I 
hope that in the final analysis that I 
can go along with it, but as long as the 
Federal Government (and its Federal 
courts) is going to attempt to super- 
impose itself on the State courts I can- 
not vote for the bill, This amendment 
makes the bill more objectionable than 
the one that our committee reported 
out. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I appre- 
ciate the contribution of the gentleman. 

Mr. CHELF. These amendmenis that 
are being offered here now are SOS— 
the same old stuff that we have heard 
time after time in and out of the com- 
mittee and I am afraid that most of the 
membership is getting just about as frus- 
trated as a woodpecker gnawing on an 
iron gate post. If we can confine this 
bill so that it will apply only to Federal 
elections—not primaries—or State elec- 
tions, a lot of us might be willing to sup- 
port this particular title. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, my time is about to expire. 
I just want to say in conclusion that 
this debate has certainly been carried on 
in a dignified and wonderful way by 
both sides, each with their own different 
views. I compliment all those who have 
spoken and, also, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the committee in work- 
ing hard on a tough proposition, indeed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment we are considering here is 
extremely far reaching. It deals with 
the very heart of Federal-State rela- 
tionships and constitutional interpreta- 
tion. 

Yet the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives was able to 
devote only 2 days of hearings to the 
general proposition of Federal voting 
referees or registrars. 

I think it is imperative that we make 
a searching examination of this amend- 
ment. We should all understand fully 
its implications. 

Let us look at the provisions: 

Line 9, page 5, of the McCulloch 
amendment provides that— 

The court may authorize such referees or 
such other person or persons as it may desig- 
nate to attend at any time and place for 
holding any election and to report whether 
any such person declared qualified to vote 
has been denied the right to vote. 
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You will note, Mr. Chairman, that con- 
sidering the definition in this amend- 
ment of the term “vote,” there is no re- 
striction whatsoever upon the Federal 
judge as to whom he may appoint to 
oversee a State election, to be present 
and watch over the shoulders of the elec- 
tion officials, to be present as the vote 
is counted, and to be sure that the votes 
of those persons certificated by the Fed- 
eral court are counted. I can see no 
reason under this why the Federal court 
might not have the power to call in Fed- 
eral marshals, or maybe even request 
Federal troops to stand armed at the 
polling places in any election in the 
country. This would be tragic. If such 
should happen, Mr. Chairman, what 
would then happen to the age-old prac- 
tice of secret balloting? If the marshal 
or the referee or the troops, as the case 
may be, are to carry out the orders of 
the court to see that the votes are proper- 
ly counted, then, of course, this removes 
entirely the secrecy of the ballot, and re- 
moves one of the basic safeguards of 
our democracy. 

The overseer, the supervisors if you 
please, must know how the person voted 
or else how is he to know that it has 
been properly counted? One can readily 
see the kind of abuses which this prac- 
tice is subject to. The federally certifi- 
cated voter will know in advance that 
the Federal supervisor is going to see 
how he voted. I would think this would 
have considerable influence upon the 
federally certificated voter. Mr. Chair- 
man, such a procedure will make a mock- 
ery of our election process. 

There may be some people who will 
say that we are being inflammatory and 
unreasonable in suggesting that Fed- 
eral marshals or Federal troops would 
ever be called in to oversee our elections. 
However, I recall not too long ago during 
the debate of 1957 when the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] suggested the possibility of 
Federal troops being used to influence 
the integration of the public schools un- 
der the bill as it was drafted at that 
time. 

The northern press had much to say 
about the intemperate language southern 
Senators and Representatives were using 
in even suggesting such a course. Yet 
it was only a matter of a few weeks be- 
fore the President had authorized para- 
troops to invade the city of Little Rock 
and enforce the integration of the public 
schools in that city. This is an unfor- 
tunate story. It will go down in history 
as a blot upon our times. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, Mr. Rogers, testifying before the 
Senate Rules Committee, said: 

The powers which the voting referee pro- 
posal would confer upon the courts are 
plainly consistent with the traditional au- 
thority exercised by courts of equity in our 
constitutional system. 


Thus it is seen that the Attorney Gen- 
eral proposes to use the equity jurisdic- 
tion of our courts to accomplish some- 
thing which the Supreme Court has ruled 
on several occasions to be unconstitu- 
tional. The right to vote is a precious 
personal right surrounded by secrecy and 
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by sanctity and we must not uproot these 
safeguards which the generations have 
evolved. 

This voter referee, or registrar, pro- 
posal should be defeated. It has been 
poorly and hastily considered. It is un- 
sound. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the situation, we are now 
considering the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O’Haral, which strikes out certain lan- 
guage on pages 5 and 6 which relates to 
provisional voting. If the O’Hara 
amendment is adopted, would it be in 
order to strike out the language just ap- 
proved by the committee or would that 
be the end of any consideration of the 
provisions relating to provisional voting. 

The CHAIRMAN. In reply to the 
parliamentary inauiry of the gentle- 
man, the Chair will state that the so- 
called O’Hara amendment to the sub- 
stitute amendment, as the Chair under- 
stands it, does strike out the language 
which the gentleman has just mentioned 
and inserts other language, therefore, if 
the amendment is egreed to the amend- 
ment cannot be further amended. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I addressed a parlia- 
mentary inquiry to the Chair because 
I wanted the Members, in considering the 
O’Hara amendment, to realize that if 
it is adopted, any efforts to deal with the 
provisional voting sections of the so- 
called voting referee bill will be forever 
gone. 

I believe the discussion of the O'Hara 
amendment has pointed to some practi- 
cal difficulties that may arise in practice 
in carrying out the provisions of the 
voting referee bill. 

I do not know how long it would take 
a Federal district court, with the help of 
the voting referee, to pass upon all the 
applications before, but conceivably it 
might run into weeks or perhaps even 
months from the time an applicant had 
applied to a court and final determina- 
tion by the court. 

If meanwhile an election occurs while 
that application is pending and there is 
an order for provisional voting you might 
find the results of the election in doubt 
for some time. 

In the State of Michigan the election 
Officials stay up all night and are re- 
quired by law to file a report of the 
election promptly. What would happen 
if the case of an applicant who had 
voted provisionally, were not determined 
one way or the other for 30 or 60 days 
or even 6 months? 

Would the election officials have to 
reconvene after the court got around to 
deciding the case, and would the out- 
come of the election be in doubt in that 
interval? 

I think some Members might prefer to 
leave provisional voting out of the voting 
referee, because it might raise head- 
aches and make trouble in practical ad- 
ministration. If you adopt the O’Hara 
amendment, you will not have a chance 
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to vote one way or the other on that 
question. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Fiorida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The matter that con- 
cerns me most is the secrecy of the ballot 
and how it can be carried out and ob- 
served under the State law without in- 
fringing on that State law and State 
registrars’ duties. In my State there is 
no provision made for provisional voting 
at all. Absentee votes have to be in 5 
days before the election. Otherwise, 
voting machines are used. How can this 
provisional voting possibly be carried out 
and preserve the voting rights and the 
secrecy of the ballot? ; 

Mr. MEADER. I do not think the 
gentleman should address that question 
to me. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O’Haral] who offered the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First of 
all, we have the judicial system. Re- 
member, there are three departments of 
Government, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial. We place in the judicial 
system certain responsibilities, and we 
determine the standards. You ask what 
are the election officials going to do when 
they count these ballots. The answer is 
simple. They count the regular ballots, 
and then they say there are 50 pro- 
visional ballots that have not yet been 
counted, pursuant to court order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEApER] 
has expired. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the O’Hara amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, wiil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Whatdo they do? Just 
throw these ballots out willy-nilly, with- 
out regard to who voted or for whom the 
ballots were cast? 

Mr. FLYNT. That is a _ question 
which should be propounded to the au- 
thor of the amendment. I have tried 
to get an answer to that myself, but 
have received no answer. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The an- 
swer to that question is that it is purely 
the State law that controls in every in- 
stance. If some person feels that he 
is qualified and he is denied his right 
because of his race, color, or creed, we 
permit him to go into court, because 
the 15th amendment provides that he is 
entitled to vote and not to be discrimi- 
nated against under that State law. 
When you have a Federal court interven- 
ing in this instance do you not place 
some faith in the ability of the judi- 
ciary to carry out an act of Congress 
and interpret it? 

Mr. GROSS. 


Mr. 


Not to that extent. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You do 
not? 

Mr.GROSS. No. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If you 


have no faith in the judiciary, then how 
can you have faith in the Congress? 

Mr. GROSS. Not if my election is 
involved in it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Not if 
your election is involved in it. If your 
opponents file a contest under the State 
law under certain procedures the court 
would have something to say about it, 
would he not? 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield further. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. After I have proceeded 
for a while. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Georgia is 
minutes. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the O'Hara amendment. I 
have asked questions of the author of 
the amendment and also of the gentle- 
man from Colorado, but I have not re- 
ceived answers to the questions I have 
asked. I asked a question relative to 
the application of an unqualified voter 
to cast a provisional ballot. 

Is there anything in the language of 
the amendment which limits this to the 
application of a qualified voter? I will 
ask the gentleman if that is true. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let me 
see if I understand the gentleman’s 
question. The gentleman's question is 
that a man believes he is qualified to 
vote. 

Mr. FLYNT. Or says he is, whether 
he believes it or not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Or says 
he is. He goes to court and when he 
gets there the court has to know as to 
whether he is qualified. 

Mr. FLYNT. But under the amend- 
ment no discretion is granted to the 
court. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
where you are mistaken. It is within 
the court’s duty and responsibility to 
appoint a referee if he wants to or if 
not he can look into it himself, and he 
makes the determination as to whether 
or not the applicant is a qualified voter. 

Mr. FLYNT. That may be what the 
gentleman wants but here is what it 
says, if you will give me your attention. 

In the case of any application filed 20 
or more days prior to an election which is 
undetermined by the time of such election, 
the court shall issue an order authorizing 
the applicant to vote provisionally. 


The language is “shall” not “may” or 
some similar word. 

It is mandatory, not discretionary. _ 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, if 
the gentleman will yield 

Mr. FLYNT. I understand, I under- 
stand that it says here “provisionally”; 


gentleman 
recognized for 8 
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put under this language if a resident of 
the State of Colorado goes into the home 
town of the gentleman from Michigan 
more than 20 days before the election 
and files an application under the terms 
of this subsection, the judge of the court 
has no discretion but to order him to be 
permitted to cast a provisional ballot. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I will gladly yield, but is 
that not true? 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What 


were you reading from when you said 
“in the case of an application filed with- 
in 20 days prior to the election”? 

Mr. FLYNT. Iam reading from what 
was handed to me by the Clerk as the 
amendment, and I am certain that Iread 
it verbatim. 

Mr. ROGERS of 
amendment reads: 

In the case of an application filed within 
20 days prior to an election the court in its 
discretion may make such an order. 


Perhaps we have different amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FLYNT. The gentleman is read- 
ing the wrong portion. I am reading 
from the amendment, and I have it from 
the Clerk’s desk: 

In the case of any application filed 20 or 
more days prior to an election which is un- 
determined by the time of such election, the 
court shall issue an order authorizing the 
applicant to vote provisionally. 


There is nothing in that section in ref- 
erence to an application filed more than 
20 days ago which says the court has any 
discretion. Does the gentleman chal- 
lenge that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
next sentence. 

Mr. FLYNT. Iam not concerned with 
the next sentence. I shall come to that 
ina minute. Let me ask the gentleman 
from Colorado: If a resident, a quali- 
fied voter of the gentleman’s district in 
Colorado, arrives in the district of the 
gentleman from Michigan more than 20 
days prior to the election, can he not 
get the right to cast a provisional vote 
under this language? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
swer is very simple. 

Mr. FLYNT. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The an- 
swer is very simple because he has to be 
qualified under the State law. 

Mr. FLYNT. If the gentleman will 
listen, it does not say that. It says in 
the case of any application, because the 
question of qualification is a question 
Which under the remainder of this 
amendment would be determined by the 
referee. It could be determined even 
after the election. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Read the 
first sentence of the amendment. It says, 
“application pursuant to this subsection 
shall be determined expeditiously.” 

Mr. FLYNT. I agree with that, but no 
one knows what “expeditiously” means. 
Suppose he has a backlog of these cases, 
80 that he cannot determine them 
quickly, he cannot possibly reach them 
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Colorado. The 


Read the 
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prior to election. The gentleman would 
let a man, wholly unqualified by reason 
of residence alone, to participation in an 
election process. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would the 
gentleman say the court itself would not 
exercise some discretion? 

Mr. FLYNT. Under the O’Hara 
amendment the court has no discretion. 
It says that he shall issue an order au- 
thorizing him to cast a provisional ballot. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. A provi- 
sional ballot. 

Mr. FLYNT. Allright; but there is no 
provision in my State, and I doubt very 
seriously if there is provision in the State 
of Colorado for a provisional ballot. We 
do not know what it is, and I doubt if any 
Member of the House knows what a pro- 
visional ballot is. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Does the 
gentleman have in his State of Georgia 
any provision for handling the ballots 
of voters who are challenged at the 
election booth on election day? 

Mr. FLYNT. That comes under the 
laws relating to question of a contest, 
under the question of the registrars of 
the State appointed for the sole purpose 
of determining the eligibility and the 
requirements for registration and the 
right to vote. Those matters are en- 
tirely different. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Are not 
those ballots preserved and kept until 
a final determination is made on 
whether the voter is qualified, if he has 
been challenged? 

Mr. FLYNT. There is some doubt 
about that; there is considerable doubt 
in the minds of those who have studied 
this question that there is a conflict 
between the right to secrecy of the bal- 
lot guaranteed by the Australian ballot 
system and the right to challenge which 
obtains in my State, and I assume it 
does in the State of Michigan. There 
is some legal question whether or not 
the secrecy of the ballot can be violated 
even if the election result is contested. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I would 
like to say that in the State of Michigan 
we have no difficulty doing this and we 
do it while protecting the question of 
the qualification of the voter, and at the 
same time protecting the secrecy of his 
ballot. I am sure that the great State 
of Georgia will have no difficulty in ar- 
ranging such a provision for any chal- 
lenged voters in Georgia, and I am sure 
that the district courts in the State of 
Georgia will not have any difficulty. 

Mr. FLYNT. Replying to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan, 
there are a great many people in my 
State, and I assume there are a great 
many people in the State of Michigan, 
who consider the sanctity of the secrecy 
of their ballots as important as the ques- 
tion of their qualifications to register and 
to vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT] may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman, I 
think, has pointed out the key to this 
amendment which is objectionable. No. 
1, he pointed out that if in fact an ap- 
plication is filed within 20 days it is man- 
datory for the court to permit the appli- 
cant to vote. 

Mr. FLYNT. There is no discretion, 

Mr. CRAMER. For the judge there is 
no discretion. That person must be pro- 
visionally permitted to vote; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FLYNT. That is exactly correct. 
That is one of the objections which I 
have announced to this amendment, be- 
cause the court has no discretion, and 
if an application is filed, regardless of 
the validity of the contents of the ap- 
plication, the judge—the court—has no 
discretion in authorizing that man to cast 
@ provisional ballot. 

Mr. CRAMER. May I ask the gentle- 
man this further question: The point 
has been made, What difference does it 
make in effect because the man “must be 
qualified to vote” under State law, the 
implication being in order for him to be 
provisionally permitted to vote? 

Well, now, an examination of the bill 
clearly shows, does it not, on page 2, 
that that is one of the determinations 
that the referee is going to have to make, 
whether the man is qualified under State 
law, and that determination has not 
been made at the time he is permitted 
to provisionally vote? 

Mr. FLYNT. Yes; and it obtains even 
before a hearing on the question of his 
qualification under the requirements of 
State law. 

Mr. CRAMER. May I follow that up 
with another question? ‘Then there is 
no provision in the amendment that re- 
quires the court to make a timely deter- 
mination after the votes have been cast 
as to the person’s qualification to vote 
and as to whether or not he has been 
denied the right to vote? It could go on 
for 6 months in the local Federal court 
and months thereafter on appeal with- 
out the court making a determination, 
and the election of any Member of this 
House would be subject to question 
until the court finally got around under 
its loaded docket to make a determina- 
tion on the person’s qualification to 
vote; is that not correct? 

Mr. FLYNT. I will say to the gentle- 
man that if the normal time presently 
required in many Federal district court 
jurisdictions were followed through the 
Federal district court, through the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and finally to the 
U.S. Supreme Court—and this is not an 
impossibility or even an improbability— 
there might elapse more than a year, 
even more than 2 years, where an elec- 
tion would be in doubt, and perhaps no 
one would be able to perform the duties 
for which the election was called. 

Mr. CRAMER. One further question. 
It is true also under the bill on page 4 
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that the judge himself does not even 
have to make a final determination nor 
does he even have to review under the 
terms of this bill the determination that 
he himself makes on the provisional vot- 
ing question. It provides that issues of 
fact and law raised by such exception 
shall be determined by the court—this 
is after the registrar makes the excep- 
tion—and if due and speedy determina- 
tion of justice requires, they may be re- 
ferred—that is, after the registrar 
objects—even those findings of fact and 
law may be referred to the determining 
referee to determine in accordance with 
the procedures prescribed by the court; 
therefore, the final determination even 
after the registrar has objected and filed 
exceptions to these various things we 
are talking about, can be decided by the 
very same person who made the initial 
determination, the referee. 

Mr. FLYNT. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. From the statement made 
a few minutes ago by the gentleman 
from Colorado it is indeed possible that 
a state of confusion could exist where 
the vote could get into a general ballot 
box without any markings on it to de- 
scribe it as provisional. and there would 
be no way on the face of the earth to 
even recapture that vote in the event 
the man were determined not to be 
qualified. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Myr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. A great effort 
has been made by the supporters of this 
provisional voting section to attempt to 
draw some sort of a comparison between 
provisional voting required in this 
amendment and absentee balloting. I 
will ask the gentleman from Georgia if 
it is not a fact that some States have 
found such difficulty in the administra- 
tion of their absentee voting laws with 
fraudulent voting and dishonest elec- 
tions that the people have abclished 
absentee balloting in those States? 

Mr. FLYNT. I understand that is the 
case, but I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mz. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. McSWEEN. In connection with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Florida, is it not correct to say that the 
resuit of an election could easily be 
changed by the findings of the referee 
after the date of the election? 

Mr. FLYNT. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. That could be done. 

Mr. GROSS. Or by the court; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to my colleague 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman a very 
practical question. I expect to be a can- 
didate to succeed myself again. Is it not 


Chairman, 


Chairman, 


partially true that you can have these 
provisional voters by the thousands and 
that I would never know it; and doI not 
have a little interest in seeing that I get 
an honest election and get a sportsman’s 
chance? 
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Mr. FLYNT. I will say to the gentle- 
man that unless he found it out purely 
by accident it is highly probable that he 
would never know what his position was 
with respect to these so-called provi- 
sional ballots. 

Mr. FORRESTER. And if I found it 
out, what would be my remedy ? 

Mr. FLYNT. As this is presently 
written the gentleman would have no 
remedy whatsoever. It would be a mat- 
ter in which he would not be considered 
a party in interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gecntleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I should like to ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the O'Hara 
amendment close in 40 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
man, I object. 

Mr. CELLER. 
Graw .ny unanimous-consent 
and my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia |Mr. FLyntT] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with this amendment and with 
the referee provision amendment intro- 
duced by both the gentleman from New 
York |{Mr. CELLER|] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocuH]!, and that 
is this. The combination of the referee 
provision coupled with the provisional 
vote would make it possible for a referee 
to control the outcome of any election, 
from that of constable and justice of the 
peace to that of President of the United 
States, because these things could be so 
tied up in both a state of doubt and a 
state of utter confusion that in the final 
analysis, under the provisions found on 
page 3, lines 10 through 24 of the amend- 
ment, which is taken verbatim from H.R. 
11160, the referee would have the final 
Say-so in many instances as to whether 
or not a man were qualified to vote. 

It is provided in this very amendment 
creating election referees that the referee 
becomes the man who might control the 
election of every officer within his juris- 
diction. The amendment contains no 
requirements for any qualification of this 
election referee except that he be a quali- 
fied voter in the judicial district in which 
he is appointed by the court. There is 
no provision that he be a man learned 
in the law, election laws, or otherwise. 
The sole requirement is that he be a 
qualified voter in that judicial district. 
And I am sure that even the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. RoceErs]! will agree 
with me that there are some qualified 
voters who would by no means be quali- 
fied to sit as election referees and de- 
termine the complex questions which can 
arise. 


Mr. Chair- 


Mr. Chairman, I with- 
request 
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There is no provision in this amend. 
ment which would effectively prohibit 
him from voting even though he is not q 
legal resident of the district or the 
jurisdiction in which he seeks to vote, 

No one has ever contended, so far as I 
have any present knowledge, that a non- 
resident has the right to cross boundary 
lines and vote in a district or State in 
which he is not a qualified district resi- 
dent. Yet this amendment would permit 
this very thing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. LI yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First of 
all, is every man who is qualified to reg- 
ister and vote in the State of Georgia re- 
quired to be a lawyer before he can serve 
as an election official? 

Mr. FLYNT. Of course not. But our 
laws have never given an election officia] 
these vast powers that are almost beyond 
reparation that the gentleman seeks to 
give to these election referees under this 
amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I direct his at- 
tention to page 5, in the matter of the 
appointment of these referees. 

Any voting referee appointed by the court 
pursuant to this subsection shall to the ex- 
tent not inconsistent herewith have all the 
powers conferred upon a master by rule 
53(c) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 


I want to direct the gentleman's at- 
tention to 53(c)’ and the powers that 
are provided therein. This provides 
that the referee should have the right 
to swear witnesses. Does the gentleman 
anticipate that if a referee is author- 
ized to swear witnesses we are going to 
get pecple to come in and testify as to 
whether or not they are qualified voters 
and risk prosecution for perjury? 

Mr. FLYNT. I will answer the gen- 
tleman by saying this: I know of no pro- 
vision in this amendment whereby he 
would be required to administer an oath. 
I certainly hope he would be. But I 
think this language would merely au- 
thorize him to administer an oath, not 
require him to do it. Under the provi- 
sions of this thing, I think anybody ¢ould 
come in and, if the referee were so in- 
clined, according to the very language 
of this amendment, he could hear un- 
sworn testimony and give it greater 
credence and greater weight than the 
sworn testimony of 10,000 witnesses. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman’s presumption is based on the 
proposition that a Federal judge has not 
the proper consideration for his office, 
that he would appoint almost any scala- 
wag, as the gentleman has indicated he 
may, to serve as a referee and corrupt 
the State laws? Is that the gentleman's 


contention? 
Mr. FLYNT. It is certainly not my 
contention, and the gentleman knows 


that is not my contention. I certainly 
hope such would not be the case. What 
I want to do while we are writing this 
legislation is make absolutely certain 
that our election processes cannot be 
controlled by tyrannical judges in any 
jurisdiction in the United States. 
Whenever we legislate we cannot only 
assume what good men will do with the 
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powers granted; we must carefuly guard 
against what bad men could do with 


hem. 

' Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
significant, I think, that three Washing- 
ton newspapers, the Wall Street Journal, 
and the distinguished columnist, Gould 
Lincoln, have strongly supported the pro- 
visions of the so-called Lausche amend- 
ment and lauded the action of the other 
pody in adoption of this amendment. 
This should serve notice on the Members 
of the House that the southerners are 
not alone in their belief that not only 
one class of Federal court orders should 
be implemented by Federal legislation 
put, in fairness, all court orders should 
be included if the provision is to be 
written in the pending bill. 

For the information of the body, I in- 
clude herewith the editorials and article 
just mentioned: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 15, 1960] 
THE RIGHT To PROTEST 


As the House of Representatives moves 
into detailed consideration of the civil rights 
bill, it ought to take a close look at the 
language of the section penalizing obstruc- 
tion of court school desegregation orders. 
This is the section that the Senate struck 
out of the Dirksen bill last Friday after 
Senator LAuSCHE had made an attempt to 
broaden it so as to apply generally to ob- 
struction of all legitimate court orders. 

What troubles this newspaper is the sweep 
of the prohibition as drafted. The Judiciary 
Committee bill now before the House, like 
the Dirksen bill from which the Senate 
pruned the section in question, would apply 
to “whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfuily prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interferes with or willfully endeavors to 
prevent” the exercise of duties under a court 
desegregation order. The Lausche Dill 
which the Senate defeated contained much 
the same language. 

The above section is intended, surely 
to deal with crank letters or telephone 
calls—threats of bombing or bodily harm 
and the like. But if the prohibition were 
interpreted literally it might also be brought 
to bear against a mere vigorous expression 
of opinion. What is a threatening letter? 
Might a letter published in a newspaper cit- 
ing the possibility of dire consequences be 
construed as an endeavor willfully to ob- 
struct, impede, or interfere with the execu- 
tion of a court order? 

The language is such as to suggest a seri- 
ous constitutional issue in abridgment of the 
Ist amendment. Yet the offensive portion 
could easily be deleted, it seems to us, with- 
out impairing the effectiveness of the 
Measure. If the phrase “by any threatening 
letter or communication” were eliminated, 
the use of threats or force would still be a 
crime. 

We believe firmly that final court orders 
must be obeyed, and we hope that the bill 
which finally emerges from the House and 
Senate will contain an effective section on 
this point. A strong case can be made, as 
we acknowledged the other day, that the 
Prohibition against interference ought to be 
focused especially on court desegregation 
orders, since it is here that the immediate 
Problem arises. On the other hand, inter- 
ference with legitimate court orders of any 
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sort (as distinguished from lawful opposi- 
tion) ought to be prohibited irrespective of 
the issue at stake. 

The argument that the attempt to broaden 
the prohibition as in the Lausche bill might 
have impaired the rights of labor seems to us 
on reflection to be rather thin. Labor has a 
long fear of the injunctive process, but the 
Lausche bill would apply only to Federal 
court injunctions—issued principally, as ap- 
plied to labor, under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Possibly the effort to broaden the interfer- 
ence provision would create an unnecessary 
diversion from the main purpose of the bill, 
which is the more effective protection of vot- 
ing rights; and that might constitute a rea- 
son to retain the more limited scope. But 
it cannot be argued that labor ought to be 
in a privileged category with respect to obe- 
dience to court orders. 

In any event, whether the House broadens 
the prohibition or restricts it to interference 
with desegregation orders, we hope that leg- 
islators will eliminate the unnecessarily 
sweeping definition of threats. In this as 
in all other legislation, Congress needs to be 
careful lest, in the objective of furthering 
civil rights, it impose fetters on the right 
of protest. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 
15, 1960] 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S PLEA 


Attorney General Rogers has appealed in- 
directly to the House to retain in its version 
of a civil rights bill the provision making 
it a Federal crime willfully to use force or 
threats of force to obstruct Federal court 
orders in school desegregation cases. The 
language used by the Attorney General is 
somewhat surprising, especially in the light 
of the debate in the Senate last Friday. 

Essentially this same provision was con- 
tained in section 1 of the administration 
bill submitted to the Senate. This section 
was killed, however, after the Senate, by 
vote of 65 to 19, had accepted the Lausche 
amendment which made it a crime to ob- 
struct any Federal court order, not merely 
orders issued in school desegregation cases. 

Why did the Senate adopt the Lausche 
amendment by an overwhelming vote, and 
then move on to kill all of section 1 after 
the Lausche amendment had been added to 
it? In many respects, we think, this was 
purely a political performance. But some 
very persuasive arguments were advanced 
against section 1 as originally proposed by 
the administration. 

Chief among these was the contention 
that it would be unjust, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to legislate with respect to one—and 
only one—class of cases. In this view, if it 
is wrong to obstruct court orders in school 
desegregation cases, it is equally wrong to 
obstruct court orders in other types of cases. 
And if such obstruction is to be made a 
crime, the law should apply evenly to all 
obstructions, not to just one kind of ob- 
struction. The political hitch is that or- 
ganized labor would bitterly oppose the ap- 
plication of the Lausche doctrine to court 
orders in labor disputes. As a matter of 
principle, however, it seems to us that the 
argument in support of the Lausche pro- 
posal cannot be successfully answered. 

The Senate vote (49 to 35) to strike all 
of section 1 came after the labor lobbyists 
had been heard from. But this action was 
not entirely a result of labor pressure. Sena- 
tor Morse, for example, argued strongly and 
we thought persuasively to the effect that 
the new criminal provison in section 1 is not 
needed. He thought that existing law pilus 
the power of a Federal judge to punish for 
contempt is sufficient. 

The Attorney General does not think that 
these remedies are adequate. He believes 
that the criminal provision is needed. If he 
is right in this, however, it is surprising to 
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us that, in effect, he would be urging the 
House to ignore the sentiment of the Senate 
as expressed in the 65-to-19 vote on the 
Lausche amendment. The Attorney General, 
of course, did not say this in so many words. 
But his appeal was strictly and repeatedly 
limited to school desegregation cases, and he 
even tried, not very successfully, to draw a 
distinction between court orders in school 
cases and court orders in other cases. Yet, 
according to Senator Morsz, the Attorney 
General testified earlier before a Senate com- 
mittee that “if Congress feels there are other 
situations where there is a similar need for 
this [section 1] statute, we obviously would 
have no objection.” 

As of this date, however, Mr. Rogers ap- 
parently wants a criminal sanction applica- 
ble only to school desegregation cases. We 
think that this, as a matter of principle, is 
wrong, and we do not see how the 65 Sena- 
tors who voted for the Lausche amendment 
can be expected to accept, in the House bill, 
the very same discriminatory provision which 
the Lausche proposal was designed to remedy. 
[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 15, 

1960] 


TREAT THEM ALL ALIKE 


Federal court orders must be enforced, all 
of them. Otherwise our legal system will 
collapse, with every man his own Supreme 
Court, obeying the laws he likes and ignor- 
ing the others. 

Attorney General Rogers has alined him- 
self with those who would make a special 
case of court orders on school integration 
cases, and write it into the pending civil 
rights bill. 

Motives here are excellent. Defiance of 
the law, as in the case of Little Rock, is in- 
tolerable. But the unavoidable implica- 
tion of this proposal is that other court 
orders fall into a different legal category, 
without comparable need for enforcement. 
That, in our opinion, is bad law, setting a 
dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Rogers says the Government now, “as 
& practical matter, has no certain or very 
effective way to deal with mob violence, ex- 
cept by the use of Federal troops.” 

Troops aren’t the only, or even the best, 
enforcement agency. Deputy U.S. marshals 
ordinarily can be relied upon. 

There’s grave question, in retrospect, 
whether the abrupt assignment of troops 
to Little Rock was either necessary or wise. 
We do not criticize President Eisenhower, 
who did what he considered had to be done; 
but, with the advantage of hindsight, it 
seems deputy marshals might have done at 
least as well—and without alienating south- 
ern moderates who otherwise could not have 
defended the demagogic acts of Gov. Orval 
Faubus. 

Deputies were used in a later Little Rock 
crisis, with good results. 

U.S. judges have broad powers to fine and 
imprison for contempt and, if these powers 
are resisted, the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to back them 
up, even with troops if that extreme be- 
comes necessary. If, in the light of experi- 
ence, further powers are required, they 
should apply across the board. There should 
be no special cases or implied exemptions, 





[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 15, 
1960} 


ONLY TO SOME 


There probably isn't a literate American 
around who doesn't know how necessary, in 
the view of most liberal Senators, each and 
every section of the administration’s original 
civil rights bill was to the American people. 

Included in the bill was a section that 
would have made it a Federal crime to inter- 
fere with Federal court orders striking down 
school segregation. This section was, ad- 
mittedly, more controversial than that part 
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of the bill that guaranteed everyone the 
right to vote. The Attorney General has 
made a special plea to Congress to grant 
him powers to deal with obstructed Federal 
court segregation decisions and orders; only 
this way, he said, could such situations as 
Little Rock, if any were to arise in the 
future, be handled without sending in Fed- 
eral troops. 

Clearly, then, this was an important sec- 
tion and it was one the liberals were ada- 
mant about. To a great many of them, the 
civil rights bill under debate in the Senate 
was, at best, weaker than they wished. And 
unless obstruction of Federal court orders 


were made a crime, the bill became a 
mockery. 
There were, however, other Senators, 


though not from the South, who thought 
the section should not apply only to school 
segregation. Senator LauscHeE, of Ohio, said 
so; the section had, he said, “the indefensi- 
ble weakness of applying only to one part of 
the country.” He proposed to broaden the 
section to include obstruction of any and 
all Federal court orders—including court 
orders directed against labor unions such as 
in the case of picket line violence. 

Since violence and obstruction of Federal 
court orders is obstruction of Federal court 
orders wherever and however they may take 
place, the Senate, to its credit, broadened 
that section of the bill to include all Federal 
court orders. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

The American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, whose 
observers were right on the spot, raised vehe- 
ment objection to the inclusion of labor 
unions. This put many of the liberal Sen- 
ators on the spot. For, although the section 
included what they wanted for school segre- 
gation in the South, now it also included 
what the union leaders didn’t want. 

Senator Morse resolved the dilemma for 
everybody. He moved to kill the whole sec- 
tion. The Senate then voted to lay it on 
the table, and the vote disclosed some odd 
bedfellows, indeed. Senators from the South 
who were against the section from the onsct 
joined Senators who were crusaders for it so 
long as it concerned only schools and only 
the South but who were against it for labor 
unions. The section was killed. 

And the way it happened disclosed not 
only the willingness of some Senators to 
penalize civil disobedience in only one area 
of law. It disclosed also that when the area 
was broadened to include labor unions, the 
need to make obstruction of Federal court 
orders a crime ceased to be the necessary 
weapon to insure civil rights some of the 
liberals had claimed it was. The law, it 
seems, should not apply to all, but cnly to 
some. 





[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 15, 1960] 
FIRST- AND SECOND-CLASS COURT ORDERS 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


Politics continues to dog the steps of civil 
rights legislation, with major pressure groups 
playing their full part. This was exemplified 
when the Senate last Friday—like the King 
of France—marched up the hill on the 
Lausche amendment and then promptly 
marched down again. The Lausche amend- 
ment to the pending civil rights bill, offered 
by a Democratic Senator from Ohio, would 
have broadened the provision which made 
any obstruction of a Federal court order for 
public school desegregation a Federal crime 
so as to include court orders in labor injunc- 
tions and other cases. The Lausche amend- 
ment, which in effect made obstruction of 
court orders a criminal offense in all cases, 
can well be defended on the ground that to 
make only a certain kind of court order 
such an offense is discriminatory in itself— 
just as a lawmaking obstruction of a court 
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order dealing with a labor injunction, and 
no other kind of court order, would be con- 
sidered discriminatory. So the Senate voted 
65 to 19 in favor of the Lausche amendment, 
with both southern Senators and many 
northern liberals voting for it. 

Catching its second wind, however, the 
Senate then voted to table the entire section 
of the bill, including the Lausche amend- 
ment. The vote to table was 49 to 35. So 
far as the liberals from the North are con- 
cerned, their vote to table was easily under- 
standable. They realized that if the Lausche 
amendment became law it would be de- 
nounced by organized labor as an antilabor 
act. Having labor on their backs ready to 
sink them politically would be even more 
dangerous than having the Negro voters on 
their backs. The southern Democratic Sen- 
ators’ vote to table was equally easy to un- 
derstand—they do not want any such legisla- 
tion applying to obstruction of court orders 
to enforce desegregation. 

As a matter of fact, the courts have au- 
thority and power to punish for contempt of 
their orders without any new legislation. 
How far, then, does politics enter into the 
original provision of the civil rights bill, 
making obstruction of court orders dealing 
with school desegregation a criminal offense? 
The politics involved naturally applies to a 
desire to win Negro votes. 


ROGERS’ ARGUMENT 


It will be argued—as Attorney General 
Rogers has already done—that the provision 
making a crime of obstruction of school de- 
segregation court orders should make it easier 
to compel compliance with such orders. 
Writing to Representative McCuLLocn, Ohio 
Republican Member of the House, urging 
that body to retain the section in question, 
Mr. Rogers pointed out that it will make it 
possible to deal with obstructers much more 
speedily; that State and local officials opposed 
to desegregation may not take necessary 
steps to enforce the court order, thereby not 
maintaining law and order, and that such a 
situation may endanger the lives of children 
sent to certain schools under orders of the 
court. He was arguing specifically against 
any future incident comparable to the Little 
Rock High School case. 

These could be very good reasons—and 
apparently are—for making it a crime to ob- 
struct a court order relating to school de- 
segregation. At the same time, there may 
arise equally strong reasons for criminal cases 
against those who seek to obstruct court or- 
ders dealing with strikes—when physical vio- 
lence occurs, with danger to life and to public 
safety. Why, therefore, should politics pre- 
vail to strike down a provision of law similar 
to the Lausche amendment? The answer 
again is power politics. 

Attorney General Rogers said in his let- 
ter to Mr. McCuLLocH that the executive 
branch of the Government has a ‘“‘sworn and 
solemn responsibility’’ to support the orders 
of Federal courts and make certain they 
are complied with promptly. While he wrote 
specifically of the need of enacting into law 
the provision of the civil rights bill relat- 
ing to court orders for school desegregation, 
Mr. Rogers did not say he was opposed to the 
Lausche proposal that other court orders— 
for example those applying to labor injunc- 
tions—should also be promptly enforced. 
This seemingly would leave Republican 
Members of Congress free to support the 
Lausche amendment or some similar amend- 
ment if they saw fit. 

SOUTHERNERS’ CONTENTION 

The contest over the court order provi- 
sion of the bill is only one facet of the civil 
rights bill struggle. But it has emphasized 
the contention of the southern Democrats 
that this legislation is aimed only at their 
section of the country. It is generally agreed 
that in the end a civil rights bill will be 
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passed by both Houses and become law. But 
the fight in the Senate—after many weeks 
of debate, including around-the-clock ges. 
sions of that body—has brought a sober real- 
ization that the legislation will be on the 
moderate side and not go the lengths ad- 
vocated by the extreme liberals. A majority 
of the Senate is tending that way. Much wil] 
depend on the form in which the House 
passes the bill—expected this week. 

Whether the Senate accepts the House bil] 
without change, or whether the bill will be 
sent to conference is still a matter of doubt, 
So, too, is the question whether another 
marathon filibuster will be undertaken by 
the southern Democrats of the Senate. They 
demonstrated last week they could sustain 
such a filibuster—each southern Senator be- 
ing on duty to speak and hold the floor for 
8 hours, while taking 72 hours off from the 
Senate Chamber, if they desired. 

If Congress winds up with a moderate 
civil rights bill—not too offensive to the 
South—it could have some bearing on the 
situation in the coming presidential cam- 
paign. It might make Democratic unity 
more likely. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the debates on the so- 
called civil rights bills, in both Houses 
of this Congress, have been the most in- 
formative and effective ever held on the 
subject. I say it has been effective be- 
cause at the beginning I feared that 
many wrong proposals advanced by the 
Republicans and some Democrats to trap 
the Negro votes in the big cities of the 
Northern States might be enacted into 
law under the guise of civil rights. 

That may yet happen; but as of this 
moment the votes taken in both Houses 
show that the light of truth is breaking, 
and that the painstaking, time-consum- 
ing efforts of the southern Democrats 
to lay the facts before the Congress will 
bury at least the worst of many vicious 
propositions which have been advanced. 

The press of the Northern States has 
not yet recognized, or at least has not 
reported, what is happening; perhaps 
having been committed to the false 
premise that the southern Democrats 
are fighting to deny Americans their 
civil rights by useless delay and fili- 
busters, they find it hard to print the 
truth. Some of their readers would not 
like it. But the fact remains that unless 
raw political pressure from the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration is brought 
to bear successfully, through its ruth- 
less Attorney General, Mr. Rogers, the 
bill which will pass as the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960 will not be the complete 
travesty of civil wrongs which had been 
predicted at the outset. 

What are the truths of which I speak? 

First of all, the Federal Government 
has no constitutional power to determine 
the qualifications of voters in the sev- 
eral States, beyond the provision that 
none shall be denied the right to vote 
because of race, color, sex, or previous 
condition of servitude. The cornerstone 
of American democracy is local control 
of elections, so the people in a locality 
may know that only bona fide citizens 
of the community are voting, and not 
truckloads of paid voters packed in from 
other places, possibly through a dozen 
precincts in a day, as happened in New 
York the last time Federal registrars 
operated, in the 19th century. 
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Secondly, to be reasonable on the mat- 
ter, and that is all we southern Demo- 
crats are trying to do, we must look fairly 
to see whether some massive voting fraud 
regarding race, color, sex, or slavery is 
peing perpetrated in the States, some 
clear and present danger, which might 
conceivably call for Federal legislation 
to deprive the State governments of their 
constitutional power to administer voter 
qualifications. The Congress’ has 
searched for the evidence, and what 
have we found? 

Let no Member believe that the South- 
ern States, as a bloc, deny their citizens 
the right to register as voters because of 
race or color. The evidence supports no 
such contention. There are infractions 
in registration, just as is true, or, in fact, 
more true, in the corrupt machine poli- 
tics of the northern cities. But it is not 
so general that interfering Federal leg- 
islation is required. 

To cite my beloved Commonwealth of 
Virginia as an example, even the wildest 
of the race agitators has not been able 
to provide evidence that Negroes or any 
other citizens are denied the right to 
register for voting in Virginia on un- 
constitutional grounds. Why, then, does 
the Attorney General seek great powers 
for Federal referees who would operate 
as voting registrars, or commissars, in 
the several States, unloosing new dan- 
gers of election frauds upon us, on a false 
and insulting premise? 

Apparently, he is trying to convince 
the Negro minorities in the northern 
cities that their brothers in the South 
are being horribly mistreated, segregated 
in places as bad as Harlem, and denied 
the voting rights of Americans. He has 
proposed special punitive legislation to 
correct these alleged evils. He has done 
this in the name of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration, claiming it is 
necessary for law and order; but his po- 
sition on the issue of penalties for ob- 
struction of court orders has betrayed 
his true interest in law and order. He 
wants stricter “Jaw and order” in the 
South than elsewhere. Is this ‘equal 
protection of the laws?” 

I give thanks to those fearless Dem- 
ocrats in the Congress, from States out- 
side the South, who have driven a nail 
right into the heart of the Attorney 
General's argument by their speeches 
and votes on the injunction penalties 
question. 

The Attorney General, among his 
Many evil proposals, asked for special 
penalties to be applied in cases of the ob- 
Struction of Federal court orders in 
school desegregation cases. There is 
only one part of the country where these 
cases occur—the South. But what hap- 
pened when it was proposed that the 
Same penalties be applied to persons who 
obstruct Federal court orders in other 
cases, including those involving injunc- 
tions in labor disputes? Would we ap- 
ply these penalties equally, because we 
Americans believe that the law should 
be applied equally, and that all Ameri- 
cans should have the equal protection 
of the laws? 

This proposal let the cat out of the 
bag. A strong movement to strike this 
whole section from the bill developed 
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because the Attorney General, the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration, and crafty 
political bosses from the northern cities 
do not want special penalties in all cases 
involving court orders. They had in- 
tended to crucify only the South. 

When the shoe is on the wrong foot, it 
pinches. This one pinched harder than 
any tried on in Washington this year. 

There are dozens of other points which 
I could make on this bill, particularly re- 
garding offensive proposals far removed 
from the question of voting rights, which 
the professional proponents of anti- 
southern civil rights legislation hoped to 
Slip over in the guise of a voting rights 
bill. But they have all been discussed 
by the other southern Democrats who 
have spoken in both Houses of this Con- 
gress, and the brief time allotted me does 
not permit me to repeat them. 

I fervently hope that my present ex- 
pectation is borne out, and that if a bill 
is enacted, it will not be the travesty and 
tragedy which we feared at the start of 
this debate. No matter what happens, 
however, believers in the constitutional 
way of government have cause to be 
grateful for the magnificent way in 
which the southern Democrats, under 
able leadership in the other body and un- 
der the superb leadership of my distin- 
guished colleague from Virginia, Repre- 
sentative SmiITH, here in the House, have 
faultlessly presented the logical, factual, 
constitutional case for State and local 
control of elections, with such fortitude 
and patience that the whole course of the 
so-called Civil Rights Act of 1960 has 
been profoundly altered. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks immediately following the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUIGLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
O'Hara amendment end at a quarter 
after 3 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time primarily to direct a 
question at the ranking member and 
chairraan of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I ask this question for my own 
information and, particularly, for the 
guidance of some judge who, in the fu- 
ture, may be called upon to administer 
the O'Hara amendment. 

As I understand the McCulloch pro- 
posal and the Celler substitute, the lan- 
guage on page 5, which says ‘“‘The court 
may authorize such referee or such other 
person or persons as it may designate to 
attend at any time and place for holding 
any election and to report whether any 
such person declared qualified to vote 
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has been denied the right to vote” is out 
at the present time; is that correct? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That language is 
out. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I then direct your at- 
tention to the language contained in the 
O’Hara amendment, particularly the lat- 
ter part of it, which says: 

The court may take any other action and 
may authorize such referee or such other per- 
sons as it may designate to take any action 
appropriate or necessary to carry out the 
provision of this subsection and to enforce 
its decree. 


In the opinion of the gentleman from 
Ohio, is the language in the O’Hara 
amendment which I have just read, 
broad enough to include the right of 
judges to set up poll watchers on election 
day such as they would have been able 
to do under the deleted language in the 
gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I think that this 
language, together with the inherent 
right in court of equity, results in that 
power. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. In the temporary absence of the 
chairman of the committee, I direct the 
same question to the sponsor of the 
amendment. Does he agree that his 
amendment is broad enough to include 
watchers at the polls by the courts? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. My 
amendment authorizes the court to take 
appropriate action to make sure its or- 
ders are being carried out, and I con- 
ceive that within the scope of that sort 
of action is the language stricken out in 
line 13. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, as we 
have been debating this Civil Rights 
Act of 1960 here on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, I have been 
turning over in my mind what I think is 
one of the major problems facing our 
Nation today. We claim to be a repre- 
sentative of the free world, in fact, the 
leading representative. Our President 
has traveled over the face of the globe 
carrying out the mission of peace for 
our world. He has pointed with a great 
deal of pride to the principles of free- 
dom, liberty, and equality contained in 
our Constitution. Every year this Con- 
gress appropriates millions of dollars to 
persuade the world that the message in 
these documents is offering a better 
life than the dogmas of Marxism and 
Leninism and the current profferings of 
the Communist state .of the Soviet 
Union. 

However, our actions betray our words. 
Right at this very moment I am speak- 
ing to you, another several hundred stu- 
dents have been arrested in-cities in the 
South for daring to order food and drink 
in business houses in these cities. Over- 
seas our diplomats are harassed and em- 
barrassed by reports of such events. 
How hollow our offers of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness must sound. 

I feel this House should pass an effec- 
tive and meaningful Civil Rights Act in 
this session. A lot of water has passed 
under the bridge since Congress passed 
a mild voting rights bill in 1957, a meas- 
ure that obviously has proved to be quite 
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inadequate. As the newspapers and 
every organ of information tells us there 
remains—not only in the South—an in- 
tolerable amount of racial discrimina- 
tion which is adversely affecting our 
national security, health, and strength, 
both at home and abroad. 

Tension among the nonwhite people 
of America, as throughout the world, is 
mounting. As I have cited previously, 
the current protest demonstrations by 
Negro youth that we are reading about 
points up the fact that the constant 
denial of constitutional rights and of 
equal opportunities for this “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness’ will no 
longer be acceptable. Some of those who 
fail to sense and understand the ex- 
traordinary significance and potency of 
the thrust by the nonwhite peoples of 
the world may suppose that jailings, 
fines, intimidations, and other forms of 
punishment will successfully halt this 
powerful and thus far, entirely non- 
violent movement. Like the fabled King 
Canute of old, I believe they will find the 
tide eventually irresistible. 

These newspaper reports this week set 
forth the unusual new situation which 
faces those who wish to continue to im- 
pose second-class citizenship on our col- 
ored citizens. These are the angry young 
men and women of America. They are 
impatient with the slow progress of de- 
segregation and these students who sing 
“We are not afraid” realize their actions 
are in the mainstream of an internation- 
al movement on the part of peoples 
throughout the world who are seeking 
to be free and to do as they please. 
These areas are not those of sweetness 
and light, Mr. Chairman, and unless we 
somehow recognize that this spreading 
protest can lead to possible bloodshed 
and enact good legislation, we stand 
responsible. 

A distinguished editor has written re- 
ferring to the advancement of Negro 
rights: 

There has been no progress in the South 
that I know of except under pressure from 
the Federal Government—the courts, the 
Congress, or the President. 


It is indeed clear in this year of 1960 
the Congress of the United States must 
face up to the changing scene and hasten 
to protect those disadvantaged citizens 
for whom some protection is long over- 
due. This Congress must avert a situa- 
tion fraught with real and imminent 
danger to the security of the Nation. 

At this point in my statement, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to touch briefly 
on a basic constitutional question in- 
volved in this legislation. 

The question is, Does the Congress 
have the right under our Constitution to 
legislate on civil rights at all? It is my 
opinion that we not only have the right, 
but the obligation. The Constitution 
which guarantees the States certain 
rights, does not guarantee them the right 
to do wrong. 

Our Government is a government of 
laws, not of men. The 15th amendment 
to the Constitution specifically provides 
with regard to voting rights that “Con- 
gress shall have the power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Nothing can be clearer on the subject. 
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It is my firm belief that this legisla- 
tion should include far more than is 
provided by the bill before us now in de- 
bate. First, there should be the restora- 
tion of title III providing for the Federal 
Government to initiate civil suits when- 
ever the constitutional rights of individ- 
ual persons have been denied. It is 
completely unfair and unacceptable that 
an aggrieved American citizen who is too 
poor and too weak to confront the mas- 
sive power of the State and the hurdles 
of the recently passed harassing moves 
such as antibarratry laws should be left 
unprotected by the Federal branch of 
the Government. The House adopted 
this section in the 1957 debate on civil 
rights and I ask the Members to again 
sustain this section in the bill passed by 
this House. 

The second most important step in 
preserving the basic American right to 
vote is an effective referee-registrar sec- 
tion to strengthen registration and vot- 
ing rights for Negroes along the lines 
proposed by the Commission on Civil 
Rights. I also support the amendment 
to provide technical and financial assist- 
ance to States and localities needing as- 
sistance in meeting school desegregation 
problems as the local authorities carry 
out the Supreme Court’s desegregation 
decision. 

The restoration to the bill before us 
of the title 3 section of the original 
1957 bill which this House adopted on 
June 18, 1957, alone would provide real 
protection of the constitutional rights of 
those citizens such as those reported in 
Montgomery, Ala., where nonviolent 
protest demonstrations are reported to 
have created danger to their lives from 
hostile individuals and mobs. 

Mr. Chairman, like many other Mem- 
bers I, too, feel the ending of racial 
discrimination is a moral problem which 
would challenge my attention regardless 
of whether or not it helped or hindered 
politically. I want to see the House by 
passing the Civil Rights Act of 1960 
take a big step forward toward this 
goal. Never let it be said this body has 
failed at a time like this to assure that 
ours is truly a Government of “all the 
people, by all the people, and for all the 
people.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the appropriate number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to address myself to the answer given by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCut- 
LocH]. Here is what we are confronted 
with: In the bill H.R. 10625 it was pro- 
vided that Federal judges could send ref- 
erees, really marshals, at the polling 
booths; and, second, another provision 
to make it worse. 

Now here comes the bill H.R. 11160 
striking out the provision giving broad 
powers, without saying what those pow- 
ers might be. Then yesterday the gen- 
tleman from Ohio introduced first ver- 
sion. He struck out the first part, where 
people may attend at the polls. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
agreed to that. That has been done, 
and it is already out, but I am getting 
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sick and tired of this amendment. The 
purpose of this amendment is to restore 
what has been stricken out. 

I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sorry]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say again to the members 
of the committee that since the time 
when Great Britain first became con- 
scious of this great need years ago—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yielded 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmitH]. I did not 
yield it generally. I expect to use it my- 
self if not accepted. I wonder if the 
gentleman is speaking on his own time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That was my in- 
tention. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time, even if it is only 
5 scconds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
reserved one-half a minute; and, with- 
out objection, the half minute will be 
given to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SmM1TH]. 

(There was no objection.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
McCu.LLocH] for 3 minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
again I want to say that which is 
known to all the good lawyers on the 
committee, that since there was first a 
court of chancery in England, a court 
of conscience, if you please, and ever 
since we have had a court of equity or 
chancery in America, that court has 
had the inherent power to do all things 
necessary to make effective its orders 
and decrees. Even without the lan- 
guage which has so disgusted my good 
friend and prominent lawyer, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, the authority 
would have been there nonetheless. 
However, Mr. Chairman, I was ready, 
willing, and anxious to request my very 
good friend from Louisiana to strike out 
the major part of the language to which 
he referred in H.R. 10625, for the very 
reason which I suggest. We have been 
marching up the hill and we have been 
marching down again. I for one in the 
final analysis would be satisfied to de- 
pend upon the inherent authority of the 
court, if that be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smitu] for 3'2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment for 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is attempting to offer an 
amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am offer- 
ing a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is still an 
amendment in the third degree. What 
we are considering is an amendment by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCvuL- 
LocH], a substitute by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], and an 
amendment to the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O’Haral. Therefore a further amend- 
ment at this time would be an amend- 
ment in the third degree. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. May I leave 
it at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, because 
of limited time, it can only be in a gen- 
eral way, but I want to point out a few 
of the objections to this particular pro- 
posal which we hope to partially allevi- 
ate byamendment. The O’Hara amend- 
ment to the McCulloch substitute by Mr. 
CELLER to the McCulloch amendment by 
Mr. McCULLOcH would make the thing 
worse rather than better. 

When we started out it seemed pos- 
sible the so-called civil rights bill would 
be limited to voting, but the U.S. At- 
torney General has rigged up this Fed- 
eral referee provision as one of the series 
of punitive political measures designed 
to penalize the Southern States in order 
to appeal the North and East in the 
coming presidential election. 

I am opposed to this as I was opposed 
to the impairment of the trial by jury 
proposal 3 years ago when the northern 
Democrats teamed up with some of the 
Republicans on that issue. 

Few people have read the referee pro- 
posal, let alone studied it. Furthermore, 
its proponents have changed it so fast 
and so often the last few days that they 
do not know what is in it, and we who 
have tried to study it have had a hard 
time keeping up with it. But funda- 
mentally, this thing restores the old force 
bills of the aggressive reconstruction days 
when the people of the South lived un- 
der military and carpetbagger govern- 
ment. As has been said, this thing re- 
stores the old carpetbagger provisions. 
We thought those carpetbagger provi- 
sions were taken out of the bill, but, now, 
they are put back in by this proposal 
called the O’Hara amendment. All of 
this thing would take from the States 
and place in the hands of the Federal 
authorities supervision and control of 
the elections, which has been tradition- 
ally in the hands of the States, and that 
would include city elections, school trus- 
tee elections, and all local officers on up 
to the State government. It is decep- 
tively written to deprive the States and 
the people of more of their constitutional 
rights and privileges, just as the jury 
trial proposal I already mentioned. The 
appointment of referees would be left 
to the whim and caprice of Federal 
judges. The judge may come from a 
distant State, such as the judge from the 
Dakotas who was called to preside over 
the hearings in the Little Rock tragedy. 
The judge under the proposal would act 
under the guidance of the U.S. Attorney 
General without even having hearings on 
the issues. This thing would permit the 
Federal judge to appoint out-of-State 
referees, at least out-of-State assistants 
to the referee, which is a carpetbagger 
provision. Many of the proponents can- 
not even stomach that part of the thing, 
and I hope you will vote against the 
O'Hara amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
hizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT |. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope this oppressive amendment 
and substitute will not be added to this 
bill. It is an unconstitutional infringe- 
ment upon the rights of persons to gov- 
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ern themselves locally in these matters. 
The bill, in any event, is an abridgment 
of constitutional States rights and local 
rights of self-government. With this 
additional provision, it would be all the 
more objectionable as an abridgment of 
our constitutional protections against 
oppressive centralized government. 

It is regrettable that Congress has had 
to occupy so much time with a bill which 
not only violates constitutional princi- 
ples but which, if passed, will do little, 
if any, good. This is particularly true 
while Congress has given scarcely token 
consideration to bills introduced to pro- 
vide educational, housing, and other 
benefits to which members of the Negro 
race are justly entitled and which they 
really desire. 

As illustrative of these, I mention bills 
I have introduced: H.R. 716 on educa- 
tion and H.R. 1060 on housing. The 
first of these bills is along the line of 
the impact legislation. It gives grants- 
in-aid to schools regardless of whether 
the schools are integrated or segregated, 
on the basis of colored population in 
those schools. The other bill, H.R. 1060, 
deals with the so-called special assist- 
ance program. As a matter of fact, 
when the basic legislation in this field 
was under consideration, it was my 
understanding that special consideration 
was to be given to members of the Negro 
race who were discriminated against in 
housing assistance throughout all the 
United States. Yet, in practice, this leg- 
islation has not achieved this objective, 
largely because the committee involved 
has not approved specifically enough 
what is actually needed. 

Let us hope that our efforts in the 
future will be more constructive as well 
as fully consistent with the wise provi- 
sions of our Constitution. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman as to the effects that he 
says would stem from this substitute. 
But, would the gentleman not agree with 
me that whatever the effects of the sub- 
stitute’ might be, they could be quickly 
and completely vitiated and nullified if 
the “pattern of discrimination” to which 
the bill refers were eliminated in the 
locality concerned? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I believe, 
whether this legislation is passed or not, 
that the colored people within our coun- 
try will have full access to the ballot in 
any place where they do not now have 
it. In the city I represent there are about 
20,000 or 30,000 colored people that vote 
in every election, and I think that is char- 
acteristic of the urban as well as other 
areas of the State of Florida. There may 
be some small pockets in various areas of 
the United States where colored people 
now do not exercise the franchise, but the 
white people in the South, I think, are 
making a very real effort to help the 
colored people, who have themselves 
done much to provide a forward-looking 
and prosperous society in which to live. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
MEYER]. 
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Mr. MEYER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
spent quite a few hours on the floor for 
quite a few days listening to the debate 
and the discussion of what is a rather 
important bill. I have seen many exten- 
sions of time granted and no one has ob- 
jected to these extensions. I think that 
is fitting and proper. I am afraid that 
this bill is causing a great deal of contro- 
versy between people of all sections of 
the country and between the two polit- 
ical parties. However, I personally be- 
lieve that qualified voters should have 
the right to vote. I think this discussion 
is important and I have no intention to 
object to extensions of time. 

However, I would like to point out to 
all the Members of the House that I per- 
sonally believe that many times we have 
equally important bills and that time for 
debate and discussion is either limited or 
completely prevented. As far as I am 
personally concerned, for the future, if I 
see other important measures brought 
up and we are not allowed time I shall 
reserve the right to object to extensions 
of time during future consideration of 
bills of the type now being debated. 

I would like to point out that we have 
the matter of nuclear testing coming up, 
and the matter of nuclear agreements 
with other countries, and similar issues 
that we have had to evaluate previously, 
and we have never had the time to dis- 
cuss them. 

I certainly hope that those who have 
been given the courtesy of being granted 
plenty of time now through extension of 
their time will not object in the future 
when some of us may want to discuss 
what I and others consider to be very 
important legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. McSwEEn]. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to direct my remarks to the 
gentleman from Colorado who has been 
good enough to explain some of the pro- 
visions of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
this debate on several occasions refer- 
ence has been made to voting difficulties 
in Louisiana. I would like to say that 
over the years we have had a number of 
voting difficulties of another nature to 
the extent that in 1953 we adopted vot- 
ing machines so as to make the tempta- 
tion for illegal counts impossible. I hope 
that we can continue to conduct our 
elections through the use of voting ma- 
chines. 

However, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Colorado this question. 
Would it not be possible under the pro- 
visions of this amendment to have at 
least 100,000 voters come into the pic- 
ture, with their qualifications undecided, 
and be given the authority to vote pro- 
visionally; and the burden of determin- 
ing these qualifications be so great, such 
that their ballots would not be counted 
until after the election, which would 
open the door to the problem of counting 
entire statewide election ballots and the 
results determined days after the elec- 
tion? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First of all 
I want to say to the gentleman that the 
fact that they have voting machines does 
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not always guarantee that they are go- 
ing to get a true count, because a lot 
of people learn how to manipulate vot- 
ing machines. But answering the gen- 
tleman’s question specifically, surely it 
is possible, but I do not anticipate that 
all the people of the State of Louisiana— 
I do not know how many qualified voters 
you may have, but certainly you have 
State laws, and, as I understand, you 
have a very good one. That is, if I am 
a resident of the State of Louisiana, and 
believe I am entitled to vote, there is a 
little questionnaire. I fill out that ques- 
tionnaire and if it is filled out properly 
then I am qualified to vote according 
to the registrar. If he says no, that can 
be taken to the court in the State of 
Louisiana. Recently in the gentleman's 
own State there was an attempt to purge 
some 1,200 or 1,500 names and on an 
application made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, he did not 
have any trouble getting a Federal court 
to enter an order saying that before these 
names be purged that they had to be 
purged according to the Statelaw. And 
when that came to the Supreme Court of 
the United States it was sustained. Of 
course, the gentleman knows his own 
laws much better than I do. I do not 
anticipate that the State of Louisiana is 
going to repeal its voting laws. 

Mr. McSWEEN. No. The effect of 
this amendment is to repeal the voting 
laws of Louisiana by opening the door 
to the counting the votes of as many as 
100,000 or 200,000 persons afier the 
election. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I have 
never disagreed so much with the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Moorel. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment and 
urge its adoption by the Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LinpsAy]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. It 
strengthens the bill, and it insures that 
the Court’s decree will be made effective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DoYLeE}]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. I believe it 
will help make the purposes of the final 
bill effective. The Federal courts have 
long-established authority to put their 
findings into practical effect. I want to 
have some effective but fair bill enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Ho.tz- 
MAN was given permission to yield the 
time allotted to him to Mr. ROOSEVELT.) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O’HarA). Itis a significant contribution 
to improving the so-called referee plan 
for voting, which has been offered as a 
substitute by the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. CELLER]. However, I think in 
order that the record may be absolutely 
clear, particularly because many people 
became confused yesterday, we should 
just for a moment recapitulate what 
happened. 

What happened was that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER ] 
offered a far better method of assuring 
the right to vote to those who are today 
deprived of it. What happened? That 
amendment succeeded. It succeeded be- 
cause the gentleman from the so-called 
South decided to support this amend- 
ment. As a result it carried in spite of 
the opposition from the Republican side 
of the aisle. It went to another vote. 

It again succeeded under the same coa- 
lition, if you like. Then when the final 
vote came, a vote which meant that the 
bill would have no voting rights at all 
in it, the lineup was changed, the coa- 
lition was changed, and all of a sudden 
our southern friends were completely 
joined by the Republican Members. 
Together they voted out the Kasten- 
meier proposal and we found ourselves 
with a bill which had no voting rights 
at all. Then of course the new amend- 
ment was offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio, which is about where we are at 
this time. 

But let the Recorp clearly show that 
if the Republican members had wanted 
to have a better and more effective vot- 
ing rights bill they could have had it 
then and there by supporting the Kasten- 
meier amendment. They lost their op- 
portunity to join with those of us who 
believe it is of the greatest importance 
that a civil rights bill have a voting 
provision in it. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, who yielded me 
his time. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. I hate to take issue 
with my distinguished friend from Cali- 
fornia, but the fact is that there were 
about six or seven Republicans who did 
not join in this coalition. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the gentle- 
man has pointed out something I should 
have included. There were six or seven 
Republicans on this side of the aisle who 
did support the Kastenmeier amend- 
ment. I bow to them and I am grateful 
to them for that, but it was a small num- 
ber. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. If I may say so, I 
think the political maneuvering was on 
the other side. On Friday I sat here 
and listened to the debate when the gen- 
tleman from California had the floor, 
and he asked the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committce how he felt about the 
so-called Hennings amendment, which 
became the Kastenmeier amendment. 
The chairman said that he felt that the 
referee bill was the better approach. 
His final words with reference to the 
referee plan were, “The matter will be 
far more expeditious, in my mind, than 
the so-called Hennings proposal.” What 
you are saying here today is, it seems 
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to me, that after you people went 
through some sort of maneuvers and 
supported a proposal which had not had 
hearings and which did not have the 
support, at least until yesterday, of the 
Judiciary Committee chairman, or the 
Democratic leadership, and you put it 
through, you found yourselves almost in 
a parliamentary situation where we 
could have no voting rights provision in 
the bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No matter how he 
may excuse it, may I say to my friend, 
he comes up with the same result. You 
have been opposed to a better voting 
rights bill and you have sustained that 
position, and I admit you are sustaining 
it. But the record must show that. Let 
me simply say, our chairman on this side 
did vote with us on that point after 
listening to the debate. We were, how- 
ever, unable to convince you. Luckily, 
we were able to convince the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. It is my understand. 
ing that the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ROOSEVELT] has now corrected his 
original statement saying that no Re- 
publicans supported the Kastenmeier 
amendment because I am _ sure the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Roosr- 
VELT] observed the procedure and a num- 
ber of us of whom I am one, voted for 
the Kastenmeier amendment at every 
stage of the proceedings yesterday. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I agree with the 
gentleman. I counted seven. While I 
would not call seven a considerable num- 
ber, I nevertheless did count them. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think it is regrettable 
that politics should be injected into this 
debate at this point. Let me say this. 
The gentleman’s whole premise is that 
the so-called Kastenmeier approach is 
a better bill and a better approach. This 
is not a correct statement. A more 
efficacious and a more effective approach 
to this whole problem is exactly what 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocH] 
on this side of the aisle has been propos- 
ing. It has had the support of the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee because 
it is a better bill. And yesterday the 
leadership on the majority side voted 
for it. 

The fact of the matter is, and it seems 
plain, that some gentlemen from the 
majority side were very ready to scuttle 
the whole thing rather than to see a 
program adopted which happened to 
have a Republican label on it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Let me say to the 
gentleman that at all times we have 
known that some of the people on our 
side of the aisle have been ready to 
scuttle the whole thing, but we never 
thought that you were ready to scuttle 
the whole thing. That is quite a differ- 
ent situation and something that the 
ReEcorpD ought to show clearly. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to make a remark so 
that the Members and those who read 
will be able to come to a conclusion on 
this matter. I am sure that those who 
have been interested in a bill which 
would guarantee the fundamental rights 
of the Constitution know that the pro- 
posal which bore my name was a really 
effective yet safe proposal, and that 
those on the other side—without point- 
ing specifically to who did what to 
whom—I think they know just exactly 
what happened and what was in the 
making when it happened. My friend, 
the gentleman from Texas, said that we 
were coming up with something worse 
than what we had yesterday. I agree. 
You know that is the penalty for their 


yacillation and for their political 
maneuvering. 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes; and I am 


glad that the REcorp shows that we, on 
this side of the aisle, did not vacillate. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yicld. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentleman 
from California for yiclding so that I 
may make an observation. This col- 
loquy that has just taken place shows 
very clearly that this is purely a political 
question, as we have maintained from 
the very beginning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
CELLER] for 3 minutes to close debate 
on the O’Hara amendment to the sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
quite clear and the debate has indicated 
that the O’Hara amendment is an ef- 
fective and worthwhile and reasonable 
amendment. I, indeed, hope that the 
amendment will prevail. It is an amend- 
ment which will clarify a good many 
provisions in the bill which are now a 
little obscure. This clearly indicates 
where a number of cases remain unde- 
cided, the referee must act expeditiously. 
It outlines what happens in cases unde- 
cided for more than 20 days before the 
election and for those cases which are 
pending for less than 20 days before the 
election. 

The referee in the first instance is 
compelled to act or to allow the appli- 
cant to vote provisionally. In the sec- 
ond instance the referee has discretion, 
but can issue an order to permit the vote 
to be counted provisionally. Then the 
matter can be determined after election. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, and I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the substitute. 

1e question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, on a division there 
were—ayes 146, noes 110. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. O'Hara of 
Michigan and Mr. WILLIs. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
188, noes 120. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
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EVERY DAY MUST BE FREEDOM DaY 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
the long debate we are experiencing here 
in the Congress this month on the ques- 
tion of new civil rights legislation, and 
in the many parliamentary devices be- 
ing used to block or to try to water down 
the legislation we are certainly going to 
pass, it is well for us to keep in mind that 
this is the last half of the 20th—not the 
19th—century and that the issues we 
are trying to resolve should have been 
considered solved and disposed of nearly 
100 years ago. 

Yet these controversies still continue 
over whether all citizens are truly equal 
before the law—despite what the Su- 
preme Court building proclaims so 
proudly to all the world in the great mes- 
sage carved into its stonework just across 
the street from our Capitol Building. 

The 13th amendment ending slavery 
was adopted just 95 years ago. In re- 
cent years, our Nation has begun the 
practice of conducting an official ob- 
servance each February 1 as National 
Freedom Day in commemoration of the 
passage by Congress and the signing by 
President Lincoln of the resolution pro- 
posing the 13th amendment. Much of 
the impetus for making February 1 of 
each year National Freedom Day was 
provided by a Philadelphia organization 
dedicated to this purpose, and the legis- 
lation which made National Freedom 
Day an official event was introduced by 
a Philadelphian, the late Senator Fran- 
cis J. Myers. 

For us in Philadelphia, it is quite fit- 
ting that we believe freedom should be 
made a meaningful thing for all of the 
citizens of this country for, in the years 
of our city’s history, freedom has always 
been more than a pious slogan—it has 
been a way of life. I am proud as a 
Democrat that, in the short decade in 
which my party has guided the destinies 
of our city, Philadelphia has moved into 
the forefront of all cities in the country 
in sincere devotion to the principles of 
equal opportunity for all. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES STILL BEING 

EVADED 

I think tremendous progress has been 
made throughout the country in this di- 
rection. But, as we all know, the reason 
we are now debating this allegedly con- 
troversial legislation now before us is 
that the principles behind our constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom and equal 
opportunity are still not actualities 
everywhere in this country. 

Last Congress, we enacted a right-to- 
vote bill which was supposed to guaran- 
tee the rights of all citizens to vote on 
equal terms. Experience under that 
act has proved that it is not enough 
merely to proclaim a law—its enforce- 
ment must be effective. 

I shall, of course, vote for the strongest 
legislation possible to guarantee the basic 
constitutional rights of all citizens. 
Those who oppose the free exercise of 
constitutional rights for others may have 
reasons which to them seem appropriate 
and justified, but those reasons are based 
neither on law nor on justice. The end 
of the Civil War 95 years ago did not 
end the cause for which the Confederacy 
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fought. It is time now, as we prepare to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the start of that bloody and costly and 
tragic war, to declare a halt to the prac- 
tices which rob many Americans in many 
localities in this country of the rights 
won for them generations ago. 
HATE MOVEMENTS ALIEN TO AMERICA 


There is no place in America of the 
second half of the 20th century for 
hatred, prejudice, and discrimination 
based on racial or religious or similar 
differences. We all love freedom for our- 
selves; we must see to it that it is en- 
joyed equally by all of our fellow citizens. 

Movements founded on hatreds are 
alien to our Constitution and to our way 
of life. Those who promote and sponsor 
such movements are either part of or 
beholden to the lunatic fringe in our 
society. Everyone in public life owes it 
to himself and to the oath of office he 
has taken to uphold our Constitution to 
make sure these hate movements are 
given the brushoff they deserve. 

Let us pass the kind of laws here which 
will assure the safety of every citizen in 
the exercise of all of his constitutional 
rights, including the most fundamental 
of all, the right to vote. Until these 
rights are so secure that no hatemonger 
or bomb thrower or school wrecker or 
church despoiler or nightshirted night- 
rider can get away with such depreda- 
tions as have occurred in recent years, 
it is up to the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent to use every power available to the 
Federal Government to make freedom 
meaningful to all. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, we must 
make every day National Freedom Day, 
not just February 1 of each year. This 
was the dream of the late Major Wright, 
of Philadelphia, founder and leader of 
the organization which worked for the 
enactment of the National Freedom Day 
law; this must be the objective of all 
of us in the Congress of the United 
States. 

It took nearly 90 years after the found- 
ing of our Nation for slavery finally to be 
abolished. In the 95 years since then, 
the issue has not yet really and com- 
pletely been resolved. If, in 95 years, 
gradualism has failed to prevent local 
despots on many election boards from 
refusing the right to vote to doctors of 
philosophy, teachers, preachers, doctors, 
and other educated Negroes, then cer- 
tainly gradualism is not the answer. 

The answer has to be found in affirm- 
ative, effective, uncompromising Federal 
legislation, backed by the full power of 
the Federal Government, and that is the 
kind of legislation we must enact. That 
is the kind of legislation I intend to vote 
for. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, after 
witnessing the action in the committee 
on yesterday which resulted in the de- 
feat of the Lindsay amendment as 
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amended, it should be clear to all im- 
partial observers that this civil rights 
agitation is without question politically 
inspired. 

The liberal Democrats did not wish 
to support the referee plan authored by 
the Attorney General and the Republi- 
can civil rights advocates, so they of- 
fered their own registrar proposal, which 
was adopted temporarily with our 
Southern help. But the Republicans 
found this to be politically obnoxious and 
they voted against the amendment to the 
civil rights bill containing the Demo- 
cratic proposal. This time we South- 
erners threw our lot with the Republi- 
cans and the amendment was voted 
down. 

Both political parties are fighting for 
civil rights credit for passing a voting 
rights plan. Neither side was willing 
to see the other party gain an advantage. 
Recognizing this, southerners, having a 
balance of power, were glad of the op- 
portunity to take advantage of this false 
pride of authorship and kill the entire 
voting rights amendment, because it is 
not needed and would do violence to 
many more rights than it would protect. 

Mr. Chairman, the rights of all Amer- 
ican citizens are already well protected, 
both by Federal and State law. People 
cannot be made to vote. They cannot be 
— to be good citizens against their 
will. 

Civil rights propaganda and the report 
of the Civil Rights Commission have 
made much of the low percentages of 
Negro population registered to vote in 
Southern Siates. They have tried to 
create the conclusive presumption that 
Negroes are systematically denied the 
right to vote uniformly over the South. 
It has been helpful for them to cite the 
recent test cases that have come as a 
result of racial furor created by agita- 
tion since 1954. 

But, Mr. Chairman, has anyone tried 
to point out that the Negro is denied 
the right to vote in Cleveland where only 
25 percent of the Negroes are registered 
to vote? Or that they are prevented 
from exercising this privilege in Cleve- 
land where only 25 percent of the 
registered Negroes actually vote? 

Mr. Chairman, this illustrates the 
hypocrisy and the political propaganda 
that surrounds and beclouds this issue. 
I sincerely hope for the time to arrive 
again when men of good will will have 
regained their reason and ability to per- 
ceive the folly attendant to the un- 
fortunate race problem. I also hope that 
in the meanwhile, however long, irrep- 
arable damage is not done to race rela- 
tions and the unity of our great Nation. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, we, 
the Members of this House of Repre- 
sentatives, all of whom have risen from 
the people through the process of free 
elections to sit in this great deliberative 
body, today find a great responsibility 
resting squarely upon our shoulders. 
We have been presented with the chal- 
lenge of passing a civil rights bill that 
will satisfy the needs of disadvantaged 
citizens of this Nation, particularly the 
American Negro and other human 
beings of dark skin who have come 
to our shores and have been absorbed 
into the American pattern of life, 
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The eyes of the peoples of Asian and 
African countries, now energetically 
emerging from centuries of colonialism 
and suppression, are focused today on 
this freely elected House of Representa- 
tives, and they are waiting to see 
whether we will adopt legislation that 
will guarantee to all Americans their 
basic constitutional rights. If we do 
not put through a meaningful civil 
rights bill, the uncommitted peoples of 
the world will be subjected to blares of 
Communist propaganda telling them 
that the United States preaches but does 
not practice democracy, that discrimi- 
nation is practiced against dark skinned 
Americans, and that they are denied the 
right to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States can- 
not afford not to guarantee to all of its 
citizens their basic constitutional rights 
if this country is to continue to exert its 
leadership among the free countries of 
the world and meet and conquer the 
sinister challenges of communism. Iam 
confident that we Americans will face 
up to this challenge. Iam confident that 
we will endure against every provocation 
and every threat to our way of life as 
long as we continue to believe as Chris- 
tians and Americans that God created 
all men equal and that these human be- 
ings are, as Thomas Jefferson wrote in 
the Declaration of Independence, en- 
dowed with the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It is pertinent at this time to recall 
some of the words of the late Supreme 
Court Justice Louis Brandeis, delivered 
in 1915 at Boston, Mass., on the occasion 
of the 139th anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence: 

We are not the only nation which com- 
bines love of liberty with the practice of 
democracy and a longing for social justice. 
But there is one feature in our ideals and 
practices which is peculiar to Americans. It 
is inclusive brotherhood. 

Other countries, while developing the in- 
dividual! man, have assumed that their com- 
mon good would he attained only if the priv- 
ileges of their citizenship should be limited 
practically to natives or to persons of a par- 
ticular nationality. America, on the other 
hand, has always declared herself for equal- 
ity of nationalities as well as for equality of 
individuals. It recognizes racial equality as 
an essential of full human liberty and true 
brotherhood, and that racial equality is the 
complement of democracy. America has, 
therefore, given like welcome to all the peo- 
ples of Europe. 

Democracy rests upon two pillars: One, 
the principle that all men are equally en- 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and the other, the conviction 


that such equal opportunity will meet 
advance civilization. 
And in another passage Justice 


Brandeis pointed out: 

America has believed that each race had 
something of peculiar value which it can con- 
tribute to the attainment of those high 
ideals for which it is striving. America has 
believed that we must not only give to the 
immigrant the best that we have, but must 
preserve for America the good that is in 
the immigrant and develop in him the best 
of which he is capable. America has be- 
lieved that in differentiation, not in uni- 
formity, lies the path of progress. It acted 
on this belief; it has advanced human hap- 
piness, and it has prospered. 
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Mr. Chairman, well might we ponder 
today the meaning of Justice Brandeis’ 
words uttered 45 years ago. We must 
continue to subscribe to the recognition 
of differentiation in America, not to dis- 
crimination in America. We must enact 
civil rights legislation that will guaran- 
tee to all of the different Americans all 
of their basic constitutional rights. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIS: On page 
2, line 14, after the first word “vote”’ insert 
“on account of his race or color.’’ 

On page 2, line 15, after the word “law” 
delete the period and insert “, on account 
of his race or color.” 

On page 3, line 19, after the first word 
“vote” insert ‘, on account of his race or 
color,”’. 

On page 8, line 20, after the word “law” 
delete the period and insert ‘‘on account of 
his race or color.”’ 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, under 
the amendment that has been read it is 
necessary to insert it at the various 
parts of the bill as outlined by the Clerk 
in order to conform other amendments 
with those read by the Clerk. In other 
words, the purpose of the amendment is 
to do away with the conclusive presump- 
tion established by court decree in the 
initial injunction suit. I do not pro- 
pose to address you for very long be- 
cause I explained my amendment yes- 
terday at some length and I think every- 
one should be given an opportunity to 
express himself on this issue. 

Now, we might as well face it that this 
is an important amendment. As I ex- 
plained just yesterday, when an injunc- 
tion suit is filed and an injunction decree 
is issued, the judge, upon the applica- 
tion of the Attorney General, must make 
a finding as to whether or not the alleged 
discrimination is pursuant to a pattern 
or practice. If he does make such 4 
finding, then that finding establishes a 
conclusive presumption that everyone in 
the affected area has been discriminated 
against in fact and individually. The 
beneficiaries of the decree are not the 
parties before the court. The injunction 
decree is against the registrar of voters, 
preventing him from further discrimi- 
nation. Then thereupon the judge 
makes a finding that there is a conclu- 
sive presumption that all the people in 
the area who were never before the court 
have been individually discriminated 
against. Then the judge appoints a ref- 
eree to receive applications for voting 
certificates. What does he have to 
prove? He simply has to prove or 
state—he does not have to prove; he 
simply has to state his age, residence, 
and so on, and to say that “I have been 
denied the right to vote.” But, he does 
not have to say why he has been denied 
the right to vote. That is conclusively 
presumed. Oh, I know it will be said 
that if he goes there, that there has been 
some practice somewhere, but certainly 
not in my congressional district. The 
Civil Rights Commission did not go into 
my district. The colored folks vote, and, 
incidentally, they vote for me, I am 
confident. 

Then there has been the statement 
mace that they go to the registrars 
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office and he absents himself and he is 


not there. Well, the applicant can say 
to the referee, “I tried to vote. I went 
there, but his office was closed.” Now, 
do you know that there are some honest 
people on earth? There are some hon- 
est registrars in these United States. 
I know mine are. But yet, so long as 
he was not there, it is conclusively pre- 
sumed that he was not there for a pur- 
pose, because the registrar of voters was 
discriminating against him on account 
of race or color. But, do you know it 
might be that the registrar may have 
been sick or that maybe his office was 
closed therefore for all other persons? 
And, do you know that the registrar of 
voters cannot come before the referee 
and say, “Well, I did not mean to deprive 
this man of his right to vote on account 
of race or color. Why, it was a fact that 
the day he came in I was not there.” 
He does not have to show any reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WILLIS. The applicant does not 
have to prove why he has been deprived 
of the right to vote. That is all fixed up 
or agreed upon by that decree. Once 
the decree is issued, with these people 
not before the court, then everybody is 
conclusively presumed to have been de- 
prived of the right to vote on account of 
race or color. Now, that is what the 
fuss is about, or that was what I under- 
stood, that people in some areas had 
been deprived of the right to vote on ac- 
count of their race. Is that not the 
issue? Well, everyone states, including 
the Department of Justice, that the 
basis, the starting point, the only legal 
justification and the only legal possi- 
bility that we have jurisdiction over 
this matter is the 15th amendment. 

What does the 15th amendment say? 
That the rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be abridged or 
denied on account of race or color. 
That is the only thing the Constitution 
forbids, the deprivation or the abridge- 
ment of the right to vote on account of 
race or color. Yet here we find a situ- 
ation where by this pattern of practice 
persons affected do not have to prove 
anything, they do not have to prove the 
only thing that the Constitution pro- 
hibits. This bill, in my opinion, has the 
effrontery to do something we have 
never done before, to say that the so- 
called hearing before the referee shall 
be ex parte. We are putting that in 
the act. We have never done that be- 
fore. That is to say, it is one sided. 

It compels the referee to prevent— 
talk about the denial of rights—it com- 
pels the referee to prevent and deny, by 
its very terms, the registrar who is be- 
ing accused of deprivation of right to 
vote, from having the opportunity to 
face his accuser and cross-examine him. 

So my amendment is very simple. It 
would require proof that the applicant 
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has been denied the right to vote on ac- 
count of his race or color. That is what 
everybody says is the issue. That is 
what the debates say. That is what the 
Civil Rights Commission found, accord- 
ing to some people, that there has been 
a deprivation on this account, because 
the very civil rights bill proceeds on de- 
privation of rights on account of race 
or color. Everything is based on that. 
But yet the gimmick in this bill makes 
proof of that issue conclusively presumed 
and denies and deprives the registrar of 
the voters the right to be heard. This, 
in my book,’ is massive condemnation by 
conclusive presumption. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. What the gentleman 
is attempting to do here is to bring in 
line the provisions of the bill at the ap- 
propriate place in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (a) on the first 
page of the so-called referee plan, is that 
right? 

Mr. WILLIS. Exactly. 

Mr. HARRIS. To make it abundantly 
clear that the provisions as stated in the 
very first paragraph are carried into the 
other paragraphs of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Exactly. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Gladly. 

Mr. RODINO. Would not the gentle- 
man admit that his amendment would 
have the effect of actually nullifying this 
bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. No. 

Mr. RODINO. Would it not bring us 
to the very position we are in without 
the voting referee proposal? 

Mr. WILLIS. No. And I will say this 
to the gentleman. It does no such thing 
for the very reason that the only justi- 
fication for jurisdiction of the Congress 
over this issue is based on the 15th 
amendment which talks about depriva- 
tion or abridgement of rights to vote on 
account of race and color. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] 
has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while I have the deep- 
est respect for the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, as one whose name appears on 
the masthead of this bill I cannot sup- 
port this amendment. The main purpose 
of this bill is involved in three words, 
“pattern or practice.” 

As has been indicated, where an orig- 
inal proceeding is brought under the 
1953 act under subsection (c), the At- 
torney General appears in the court and 
he cites the discrimination and proves 
discrimination. Then, under the bill be- 
fore us, when the judge upon proof is 
shown that there is a pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination, that would apply 
to a whole array of persons who are in 
general proscribed and discriminated 
against and it is not necessary to prove 
in each individual case that there was a 
denial of the right to vote or a denial 
of the right to register on the ground of 
race, color or creed. 
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The amendment would force the ap- 
plicant in each individual case to prove 
all over again to the referee that he has 
been denied on the ground of race, color, 
or creed his right to register or his right 
to vote. What is the use, then, of having 
the court in the original instance set 
forth a rule as to pattern or practice if 
the individual has to prove all over again 
that very pattern or practice as appli- 
cable to the individual? 

The very keystone of the arch of this 
bill is this provision of pattern or prac- 
tice. The gentleman from Louisiana 
would remove that keystone and the 
arch would fall. It could nct sustain 
itself. 

The applicant would have the burden 
of proof in every instance to prove that 
he has been actually and specifically de- 
nied his right either to register or to vote 
on the ground of race or color. It is 
very difficult for a lowly, impoverished 
Negro in certain communities to employ 
counsel or get the evidence that he has 
actually been proscribed. He might fear 
economic boycott. He could fear eco- 
nomic intimidation. Yet he has to as- 
sume this proof. 

Let us assume, for example, this Negro 
oes to a voting place and wants to reg- 
aster. It is closed. After a day he goes 
again. The place is closed. You know, 
and I know it has been deliberately closed 
because they do not want this Negro to 
vote. On that basis alone it would be 
very difficult for him to prove that he 
was proscribed because of race, color, or 
national origin. As you and I know, and 
we are not so naive as not to know, the 
proscription has been directed against 
him. He could not prove that he was 
denied because of race or creed, yet we 
know he has been denied. 

That is why we set up this idea of 
the general pattern or practice. Then 
within that broad sweep these Negroes 
come in, and all they need do is show 
that they were qualified to vote and had 
complied with the State regulations as to 
qualification, residence, and so forth. If 
he is so qualified to vote and brings that 
proof before the referee, he does not have 
to show any more if he is colored. 

And that is because the presumption 
is that being of a pigmentation of skin 
darker than yours and mine, he comes 
within that broad sweep of pattern or 
practice. If you are going to put this 
additional burden upon him to prove 
in all instances that he has been denied 
the right, then you put an insuperable 
burden on him, and you vitiate—no, you 
eviscerate—this whole bill. You take the 
whole guts out of it. I hope for that 
reason that this amendment will not 
prevail because if this amendment does 
prevail, you are just exactly where. you 
are today under the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act. You have exactly the situation to- 
day—and the Attorney General has com- 
plained to us that, under the provisions 
of the act, he finds his hands tied and 
he cannot expeditiously go forward. He 
needs this implementation without which 
the bill would be worthless. So I do, in- 
deed, hope that the amendment, and I 
say this most respectfully, offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana, will not 
prevail. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. I yield. 
Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true the 


very basis of this proposal contained in 
the language on the first page of the 
substitute referred to is based on the term 
“on account of race or color’? 

Mr. CELLER. To what line is the 


gentleman referring? 

Mr. HARRIS. Line 10, page 1, of H.R. 
11160. 

Mr. CELLER. That is in the original 
proceedings. 


Mr. HARRIS. Yes, and that is in the 
proceedings we have before us at this 
time. 

Mr. CELLER. That is in the proceed- 
ing that is brought under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, subsection C. 

Mr. HARRIS. After the proceedings 
have been initiated and the Attorney 
General makes his move and the court 
takes its action, then the court or any 
action after that, the referee or other- 
wise, can go beyond the purposes stated 
here—that action shall be taken on ac- 
count of race or color. 

Mr. CELLER. No, the referee then 
proceeds on the score that the pattern 
or practice prevails and he, therefore, 
makes the determination as far as an 
applicant who appears before him as to 
whether that applicant comes within 
that pattern or practice. 

Mr. HARRIS. But is it not true that 
the pattern or practice is based upon the 
provisions and the words “on account of 
race or color”? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the gentleman 
argue that it goes beyond that? 

Mr. CELLER. No; it does not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is there any provision 
anywhere in this bill, after the first 
page, so that it would permit any of the 
courts or any referee or any person de- 
signed by the court to go beyond that 
provision on account of race or color? 

Mr. CELLER. There are no provi- 
sions to that effect. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, I cannot see 
what the argument is about. 

Mr. CELLER. The argument is that 
this is an ancillary proceeding to which 
the amendment is addressed. It is not 
the primary proceeding. The primary 
proceeding is before the court. The 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana refers to a proceeding before 
the referee. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman does 
not argue that the secondary proceed- 
ings can go beyond the primary proceed- 
ings; does he? 

Mr. CELLER. Of course; no. In the 
primary proceeding, the pattern or prac- 
tice is a result of the finding of the judge. 

Mr. HARRIS. What finding of the 
judge? 

Mr. CELLER. The finding that there 
is a pattern or practice of discrimination. 

Mr. HARRIS. Based on what? 

Mr. CELLER. Based on whatever evi- 
dence is brought forward in the original 
proceeding which is an adversary pro- 
ceeding. In the adversary proceeding, 
the Attorney General brings the action 
against the State official. The State 
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official brings forward all matters and 
kinds of evidence—written, documen- 
tary, and so on, what he suspects may 
be important according to what he feels 
should be offered. That is a regular 
proceeding. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; but I might say 
to my distinguished friend: Is it not 
based upon the fact that some person 
has been deprived on account of race or 
color? 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, I know; but the 
basic provision cannot go beyond that, 
can it? 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, on the 
basic or the single action brought, or it 
may be brought by more than one in that 
particular action—the court can make a 
finding of discrimination because of a 
pattern or practice of denying on ac- 
count of race or color. 

Mr. HARRIS. But it cannot go be- 
yond that? 

Mr.CELLER. It cannot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
from time to time, in debating subjects 
which are so emotional, words are used 
which might be interpreted as having 
some personal reference. If my words 
sounded that way, it was not my inten- 
tion. I always feel that if any of the 
Members use words or tone of voice that 
might give that inference, they do not 
intend it. 

One of my good friends, one of the 
ablest Members of this House, has re- 
cently said that he was discouraged; 
that he felt badly that someone, perhaps 
the author of the voting referee bill, the 
McCulloch bill, had the effrontery to 
do something that has never been done 
before. 

In answer to that statement I would 
like to use, if I can remember them, the 
words of a famous bard of old, who 
said: 

New actions teach new duties. 
makes ancient customs uncouth. 


That same colleague has said that 
someone had by massive condemnation 
done certain things. If there has been 
massive condemnation, which was not 
intended by my bill, there was massive 
discrimination by reason of race or color 
which brought the language which has 
been described as massive condemna- 
tion. 

I want to say to my friends who are 
interested in implementing the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in securing 
fundamental voting rights to qualified 
citizens, that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana, which 
we are now considering, goes to the 
very heart of this bill. If you adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, you will make it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
effectuate the right of qualified people to 
vote in accordance with the funda- 
mental law of the land. 

I want to call to your attention the 
Supreme Court decision which was 
handed down within a fortnight which 
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sustained the finding of the District 
Court of Louisiana that more than 1,350 
qualified voters in 1 parish had been 
stricken from the registration rolls in 
@ single action. The Supreme Court 
of the United States ordered the names 
of those people restored to the voting 
rolls. What money it would have cost, 
what time it would have taken to order 
the names, one by one, of all those 
qualified citizens returned to the regis- 
tration rolls in an adversary proceeding 
in a Federal court. 

And that is exactly what would be 
required if the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana would be adopted. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to my able 
friend from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Is not this the very 
kind of pattern that the bill strikes out 
against? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is an excel- 
lent question. The gentleman put his 
finger on the heart of the issue: and 
that is what the bill as I originally in- 
troduced it seeks to circumvent. 

First of all, as has been said so many 
times, there must be a suit by the Attor- 
ney General in an adversary proceeding. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. For one question. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I want to ask 
the gentleman about the Louisiana case 
where he said so many people were dealt 
with. Is it not a fact that their voting 
rights were restored and it did not cost 
them anything in addition to what was 
spent in that one case? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is very true, 
and that is a fine tribute to the judicial 
system that we have in America. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. What is the 
gentleman’s objection to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. McCuL- 
LOCH was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If I have time 
when I have finished my statement I 
shall be happy to yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Louisiana. 

I hold, Mr. Chairman, that the pro- 
posal before us would require an ad- 
versary proceeding on the part of every 
person in any county, precinct, or parish 
in America who felt that his right to 
vote was being denied to him solely by 
reason of race or color. Since the 
Original proceeding is an adversary one, 
and the election officials of the precinct, 
or parish, or State are made parties and 
since they may call witnesses without 
end in their behalf, before a decree is 
entered on the basis of the evidence with 
a determination that a pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination has been had for 
the reason mentioned, do we proceed to 
the appointment of a referee, no de- 
fendant or community has a good rea- 
son to complain. The referee in turn 
holds hearings; he in turn makes a re- 
port which is filed with the Attorney 
Gencral, and with the court to which 
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exceptions may be filed, which excep- 
tions may be heard, which are followed 
py a ruling and decision of the court. If 
that proceeding, which is so detailed, 
and which is an adversary proceeding 
from the very beginning does not give 
the protection to the States and to the 
election officials thereof to which they 
are entitled under the law and under 
the Constitution, I want to say: to the 
members of the committee there are no 
litigants in America receiving the pro- 
tection of the courts to which some 
members of the committee appear to 
think they are entitled. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion on the amendment. I follow the 
gentleman as to the procedure. If there 
is any pattern determined by the court 
and then the bill is made to work in any 
particular case, can at any time during 
these proceedings, the court officials go 
beyond the basic purposes of the bill 
that such right has been denied on ac- 
count of race or color? 
4Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman 
means with respect to the qualifications 
of the vcter who is seeking a certificate? 

Mr. HARRIS. Not at all, not at all. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am afraid I did 
not understand the gentleman's ques- 
tion. Will the gentleman please restate 
it? 

Mr. HARRIS. I follow the gentleman 
with reference to procedure, with refer- 
ence to making the request, and the court 
order directing the hearing of witnesses. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right, an 
adversary proceeding. 

Mr. HARRIS. And the determination 
by the court that a pattern exists; then 
the provisions of the bill start to work 
from there. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Start to work to as- 
sure any individual his right to suffrage, 
to vote. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it incumbent upon 
any Official to make a finding on any 
basis other than the finding that the 
man has been denied the right to vote on 
account of race or color? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Under the exer- 
cise of his duty as a registrar under the 
State law? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, in exercising his 
duty as a referee appointed by the court. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The referee when 
he is appointed by the court has the au- 
thority to hear applicants for certificates 
to vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the applicant has 
been denied the righ to vote. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. On the ground of race 
or color. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Can he ever make a 
finding for any other reason insofar as 
the bill before us is concerned? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The referee makes 
a finding with regard to voting qualifica- 
tions, but not with regard to discrimina- 
tion, by reason of race or color. 
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Mr. HARRIS. That is the amendment 
we have here. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The amendment 
offered would require discrimination in 
each case. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is what I under- 
stand the amendment to be. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The pattern that has 
to be determined must be on the basis of 
race or color, which are the only quali- 
fications mentioned in the Constitution. 
Certainly anyone to be qualified after 
that finding would have to be in that 
category, against whom discrimination 
would be asserted or the prohibition of 
the right to vote. It cannot be opened 
wider than that. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the point I 
make. These amendments are offered 
and if they are not accepted it seems the 
history of the legislation might indicate 
that the purpose was for something 
else, and I do not want that to be left 
in the REcorp. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia {Mr. FoRRESTER] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
first let me enthusiastically congratulate 
you gentlemen on the right and on the 
left who established a Civil Rights Com- 
mission in 1957. By virtue of the news 
I read in the paper of yesterday and this 
morning I find that they are one group 
that has taken their job seriously and 
literally and they are actually inter- 
marrying, and they are going to do their 
best to see that we mongrelize without 
too much delay. 

fr. Chairman, I have a few more 
words I want to say. You know, all of 
my life I have tried my best to fight the 
battle of the underdog. I have always 
tried to represent the heartbeats of the 
minority races, and I am a little dis- 
turbed today because somehow or other 
I am wondering if those minority races 
have really been persecuted as much as 
they say they have, because, somehow, I 
think with persecution there always 
comes the milk of human kindness and 
when I see how these minority races are 
driving my people into the corner—my 
people, which happens to be the only 
minority race in this country, and they 
have already virtually declared war 
upon us. I shudder, and I think, “My 
God, my God; what has happened to 
those noble sentiments that you ex- 
pressed so many times when you asked 
us to come to your aid,” and we did so 
freely? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to put a burden 
on you today. 

Now, listen to me. Down in Atlanta, 
Ga., 500 were arrested yesterday. Down 
in Montgomery, Ala., 2,000 of them 
formed a mob. A few days ago 50 auto- 
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mobiles were overturned in Columbia, or 
Charlotte, down South Carolina or North 
Carolina. People are being beaten. 
They are being threatened. And, you 
listen to me. Those are my folks. I ask 
you not for sympathy for them, but I ask 
you for God’s sake to give them a fair 
break. Iam their voice. Iam appealing 
to your conscience. And, mark me well, 
I am going to watch, and I am going to 
receive an indication from what is done 
with this legislation. I say to you, I ask 
no sympathy. All on God’s earth I ask | 
you to do is to be fair. Now, Iam asking 
you lawyers, for God’s sake do not dis- 
appoint me. You know, I have got a 
white skin, and you know I never had 
anybody help me go to school. Eight 
grades is as far as I ever went to school. 
I studied law at home. I was admitted 
to the bar, and you know I learned to 
love the judiciary; I have learned to love 
lawyers. I expect something out of law- 
vers. My God, men, do not forsake me; 
do not forsake the law of this country, 
because if the lawyers of this country 
forsake the law at this time, we are gone 
beyond redemption. 

Now, here is all I am going to ask you 
to do. Please, please, listen to me. All 
on earth this amendment is trying to 
get you to do is to take out that pat- 
tern, that conclusive presumption set up 
in the legislation. I have challenged 
them every step of the way. I tell you, 
I stand flatfooted, my friends, on this. 
I tell you that never in the history of 
America have you had any conclusive 
pattern or conclusive presumption set up. 

Now, I will tell you another thing, and 
I am going to be honest with you. Ido 
not think you would get Russia to do 
that. Isthat plain talk? Ido not think 
you could. You lawyers know what I 
am talking about. Oh, you Know, I am 
getting under your skin. You know there 
is no such thing as any conclusive pat- 
tern. I will state now, Do you want to 
show me a law court decision setting up 
a conclusive presumption? If you have 
one, bring it to me and I will eat it. Is 
that fair enough? I am telling you you 
have not got it. And, my friends, cer- 
tainly, a section of these United States 
deserves the treatment that should be 
accorded to just ordinary human beings. 
I know what a prima facie presumption 
is, but Ido not Know what any conclusive 
presumption is, and there is not a lawyer 
here that knows it. My chairman does 
not know it. My good friend over on the 
Republican side does not know it. No 
living human being knows it. They 
asked the Attorney General’s representa- 
tive, Mr. Walsh, if he could give them any 
precedent. Hesaid,“Well,no. Theonly 
thing I can think of offhand is the anti- 
trust law.” My dear friends, the anti- 
trust law specifically says it shall be a 
prima facie presumption. 

Here is what you are doing; you are 
destroving the Constitution. Are you 
going to let hatred of my people cause 
you to tear it up and make shreds out of 
it? Are you doing to do that? 

Now, to get down to brass tacks, I do 
not think down in your hearts you hate 
my people. I will tell you what I think 
is the matter. I think you just think 
that the Democrats have got us, and 
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cannot lose us, and there is no help for 
it. And the Republicans say, ‘‘We can- 
not get you.” Well, I have got something 
to tell you. They have said in Georgia 
that all we believed in was hell, calomel, 
and the Democratic Party. Well, I still 
believe in hell; I still believe there is a 
little virtue in calomel, but I will tell you 
this—I do think that if my people sued 
you northern Democrats for divorce on 
the ground of political adultery and 
abandonment without cause, I do not 
believe you could contest the action. 

This thing stinks; it stinks. How you 
can vote for it and go home and sleep, 
I do not know. You know it is illegal, 
and woe to a nation when its lawmaking 
body deliberately passes an illegal act. 

I am getting an education; I am get- 
ting a liberal education. Never did I 
dream that such a suggestion would be 
made, and especially by an Assistant At- 
torney General. And he said, “I want it 
because discrimination is hard to prove.” 
In other words, he wants to get us going 
and coming. I think he is out after us, 
all right, but I want my people to havea 
sportsman’s chance, I want to have a 
little fighting chance. Do you folks not 
want to give us a fignting chance? 

And I want to tell you another thing. 
I am sick and tired of this foolishness 
about discrimination. You know, when 
I came up here a Congressman said to 
me, “‘FORRESTER, where are you from?” 
I said, “I am from Georgia.” He said, 
“Well, every now and then you have 
some crooked politics down there, don’t 
you?” Isaid, “You know, Iam glad you 
did not ask me that until today.” He 
said, “Why?” I said, “If you had askcd 
me that the first few days I was here I 
would have told you yes, I was afraid 
we did sometimes, but after seeing you 
boys, we are just rank amateurs.” You 
are hardly fit to be monitors of my peo- 
ple. We resent you wanting to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Forres- 
TER! hes expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Georgia have permis- 
sion to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the genticeman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis] ? 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FLYNT. I gladly yield to my col- 
league from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. One more parting 
shot. I am tired of this helpless Negro 
stuff I hear so much talk about. They 
got after me one day about the way I 
pronounced that word. I never had any 
trouble with a nigger in my life, but oh, 
my God, that “neegro,” I have had 
plenty with him. I am tired of this 
helpless sort of stuff; down South many 
are running up and down the streets in 
our cities and our towns and our com- 
munities. Do not tell me they cannot 
go to court. Of course, they do not want 
to go to court at their expense when 
you hire them a lawyer and you get up 
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the witnesses and you give them a free 
ride. They say they are going to inte- 
grate. They say, “We are not going to 
settle for less.” And do you know what 
else they say? They say we are 10 feet 
tall. Well, I am not but 5 feet 3 and I 
will be dogged if I do not think it is 
time to let them be men, assume the 
responsibilities of men and let them pay 
their way, like men. 

Mr. Chairman, this House will do what 
it wants to. But history is going to 
record whether it lived up to the fine 
obligation and the fine privilege they 
have, or whether they succumbed to the 
demands of petty politics. 

You know, I am telling you the truth. 
The record is now made. The verdict 
is in your hands. Do what you want. 
I am older than some of you. ITama 
southerner and I am used to being dis- 
criminated against, and I will bet you, 
I can stand it better than you can. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, with re- 
gard to this amendment to strike out the 
conclusive presumption, the amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana, gives thought to it. Be 
careful before you write into this or any 
other legislation the item of conclusive 
presumption, because while some of us 
may not live to see it, others of us and 
our children may; this conclusive pre- 
sumption will be the very weapon by 
which every personal right and individ- 
ual liberty of a proud and free people 
can be destroyed. Write it in if you 
will, and it appears that you may have 
the votes to do so. But if you do it, 
know that you are putting into the stat- 
ute law of this land legislation which 
could strike down every safeguard of 
personal liberty and individual freedom 
that we in America and our forebears 
have fought for for more than three 
centuries. 

If this goes in, there is no assurance 
where it will strike next and what it can 
tear down. Mr. Chairman, in the name 
of reason, in the name of common sense 
and good judgment, in the name of con- 
stitutional liberty, support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlernan from 
Louisiana, which is offered to this par- 
ticular provision in the very utmost of 
g00od faith. While you may drive it into 
the hearts of the people who live in the 
Southern States today, next, this same 
weapon can be driven into the hearts 
of liberty-loving Americans in other 
sections of our country. 

Without this amendment, this lezis- 
lation provides for established guilt by 
association never before proposed or 
contemplated. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Is it not correct that 
this legislation as now presented applies 
to every election held in the United 
States and in the individual States, 
whether or not there is a Federal con- 
nection? In other words, as written 
this applies to every municipal election, 
every election of school trustees; in fact, 
if the construction which has today been 
placed on the 15th amendment is cor- 
rect, it might be broad enough to include 
elections in the Elks Club, the union 
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halls, or maybe even for the local Queen 
of the May. Is that correct? 

Mr. FLYNT. The gentleman is en. 
tirely correct. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Willis amendment close in 15 min. 
utes. 

Mr. COLMER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, on yesterday or 
the day before I pointed out when gen.- 
eral debate was cut off the machine 
would start rolling when we got under 
the 5-minute rule and Members would 
not be permitted to adequately debate 
important amendments. Mr. Chairman, 
there are a dozen or more Members who 
want to speak on this amendment. They 
have not had the opportunity to speak. 
Members of the committee have been 
taking the time. I think in fairness and 
in justice on a question as important as 
this is that this should not be railroaded 
throughin this manner. I hope the gen. 
tleman will not insist. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, I will not 
insist upon the request, but will the gen- 
tleman explain to me how many min- 
utes we should take? 

Mr.COLMER. I think we should take 
as many minutes as are required or are 
desirable so that those who have some- 
thing to say on this important subject 
may have an opportunity to say it. They 
have the responsibility to represent their 
people. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt very seriously 
that very many in this Chamber this 
afternoon will listen to me to the extent 
that I will be able to influence anyone 
who is not already influenced to such a 
degree that they will not vary in their 
opinions. We have sat here today and 
listened to very good and able debate on 
several amendments that have been 
brought before this House. We are now 
considering an amendment which, I 
think, is essential for every freedom lov- 
ing American to consider, and to consider 
it earnestly and as conscientiously as 
your heart and conscience will allow you, 
in the political situation in which you 
now find yourselves. The words “con- 
clusive presumption” together, may I 
point out for the benefit of our laymen 
colleagues, constitute a fact, an irrebut- 
table fact and an absolute fact under the 
law that cannot be rebutted. Those two 
words joined together create something 
in our system of jurisprudence and in 
this land of ours that we have never 
heard of before. We do not know of any 
such thing as conclusive presumption in 
our law. But, I can tell you I disagree 
with some of our colleagues who have 
preceded me. We have had an example 
of conclusive presumption very vividly 
brought to our attention during the de- 
bate on this civil rights bill. I say that 
the pattern and the practice has been 
formed. The pattern and the practice 
has been witnessed by the press and 
by the people. The do-gooders and the 
civil-righters in this country have formed 
a conclusive presumption to the extent 
that the South is conclusively presumed 
to be anti-every minority race on the 
face of the globe. It has been conclu- 
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sively presumed that we have no rights 
in this Nation. That we have no brains 
or intelligence in the law. 

It has been conclusively presumed that 
we have no right to defy the great do- 
gooders and civil righters in this coun- 
try. We have been foreclosed from any 
presumption that is rebuttable and every 
presumption that has been pointed at 
us has been a conclusive presumption. It 
is a conclusive presumption in this par- 
ticular instance that there have been 
great men, the Fathers of our Country, 
who have been elected as Presidents of 
the United States from the land that we 
call the Deep South. It is a conclusive 
presumption that the situation created 
today would make it impossible for 
George Washington, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, and any of the other 
great men who brought this great Nation 
to the high position that we now enjoy in 
world popularity today, could not be 
elected President of the United States 
today. Why? Because they are south- 
erners—and that has been conclusively 
presumed by the people who face a situa- 
tion as serious as this is on the basis 
of political expediency. Yes, my friends, 
and neither could Abraham Lincoln be 
elected President of the United States 
today. Why? Because he adopted a 
philosophy and believed in it con- 
scientiously—a philosophy that is con- 
trary to the present day thinking of the 
NAACP and of the present U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Have we not been con- 
clusively presumed against? Have we 
not been foreclosed from any rights as 
a section of this country when we are 
hollering and screaming for rights of 
other minority groups? I think so. We 
have just passed a bill today—an amend- 
ment to the substitute that you have to 
go back to your county commissioners 
that run elections in your localities and 
tell them that if they have invested 
money in voting machines they have to 
throw them out of the window, because 
there is no such thing as provisional 
voting through voting machines. There 
you have had cast upon you the conclu- 
Sive presumption; nothing that I can 
say here today will probably change a 
vote in this House. But let me admonish 
you as sincerely as I possibly can that 
this thing you are about to do has been 
pointed up very clearly—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KiTcHIn] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Kasem, Mr. K1TCHIN was granted 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. KASEM. I do not find any con- 
clusive presumption in the bill. Will 
the gentleman enlighten me or refer to 
that part of it which establishes con- 
Clusive presumption? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would be glad to if 
you have the amendment that has been 
offered to the bill to which it refers. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield. 

_ Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course it 
1S conclusive presumption. They would 
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not be so bold that they would make it 
read ‘conclusive presumption.” They 
have just hidden it in there. None of 
the advocates of the bill will deny it. 

Mr. KASEM. What provision of the 
bill establishes any kind of conclusive 
presumption? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That I will be glad to 
answer. As has been stated time and 
time again this afternoon, the pattern 
and practice, once established, then 
causes the presumption that all the rest 
in that community group, Negroes, are 
presumed to have been denied the right 
to vote on account of color or creed or 
race, because that is the only charge you 
have got under this bill. 

Mr. KASEM. I have read the lan- 
guage on page 2, and all I can see is that 
when certain conditions are found to 
exist, a set of rules are to be applied. If 
that is what the gentleman refers to as 
conclusive presumption, that is not my 
idea of conclusive presumption. State 
laws require that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, just a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Now, we are 
getting somewhere with this discussion. 
The gentleman from California, as a 

nember of the Judiciary Committee, I 
assume knows all about this bill. It has 
been debated for days, that once the 
court sets a pattern, that is conclusive 
presumption, and it was not necessary 
for anybody else to prove it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. SmitTu of Virginia, Mr. KITCcHIN 
was granted 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kasem], 
who is supporting this position, and his 
other friends who are supporting this 
provision, will allow it to be known on 
the floor of this House as a legislative 
history of this bill, we will have settled 
one of the biggest disputes in this bill. 

Mr. KASEM. Will the gentleman re- 
state his proposition? My attention was 
diverted and I did not understand it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As a matter 
of legislative history, is the gentleman 
from California, and those who are as- 
sisting him in railroading this referee 
position through, willing to concede that 
it is not intended that this shall be con- 
clusive presumption against the whole 
community? 

Mr. KASEM. 
that. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would like 
to ask the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee if he agrees to that? 

Mr. KASEM. I can only speak for 
myself. I say this is the usual tradition 
that is used in connection with certain 
employees. You will find it when cer- 
tain conditions exist and certain rules 
go into effect to take care of the em- 
Pployees. When there is a pattern of dis- 
crimination you need a different set of 
laws than when there is no pattern of 
discrimination. That is precisely what 
this does. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 


I am ready to concede 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man from California has used a lot of 
words to say that he agrees that that 
is to be the legislative history of this 
bill, that there is no conclusive presump- 
tion. Now I wonder if his chief, the 
gentleman from New York, will make the 
same concession? Then we will be 
getting somewhere. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman 
from New York answer? I will ask the 
same question. Will he, too, say that 
there is no conclusive presumption in 
this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may continue for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I just want 
to ask this question: Is this not a per- 
fect example of the folly of trying to 
legislate on the fioor of the House with- 
out committee consideration when the 
very men who are putting it through, 
the chief advocates of this referee pro- 
vision, themselves disagree as to what it 
means? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
on this very same question. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas in the absence of 
the ranking minority member of the 
Judiciary Committee, who is momen- 
tarily absent 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Indiana, the majority 
leader, to let me ask him the same ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LINDSAY. In the absence of the 
gentleman from Ohio {Mr. McCuLLocH] 
I should like at this point to bring to the 
gentleman’s attention the testimony of 
the Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Walsh, on the sub- 
ject of the practice of pattern. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it on the conclusive 
presumption item? 

Mr. LINDSAY. It is on the point that 
has just been discussed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not have the time 
to let the gentleman read from a report, 
I am sorry, because I would like to help 
the members of this great committee 
and the Members of this House, the 
leadership, to clear up this point. I 
think it is exceedingly important. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman asked 
a question; I am attempting to answer 
it for him. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman was 
about to read from a long report. I do 
not have time for that. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana, the minority leader, who has 
been taking a very active part in this, 
and who is very familiar with the legis- 
lative history and the background of this 
bill, the same question that was asked 
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the gentleman from California: Does the 
gentleman from Indiana, the minority 
leader, take the position that when a 
court establishes and finds that a pat- 
tern exists, that it is ‘‘conclusive pre- 
sumption” that has been used here, that 
it is against the entire community? 
That the practice is permitted by the en- 
tire community? 

Mr. HALLECK. Ido not know wheth- 
er that sort of presumption would be in- 
dulgedin. Let me say to the gentleman, 
as far as I am concerned, as I under- 
stand the language of the amendment, 
first of all a pattern has to be found to 
exist. Now, whether you say that is a 
presumption that everybody in the com- 
munity is a bad person, I do not know. 
I would not indulge it to that extent. 
All I would say is that certainly if the 
pattern is found to exist, then that pat- 
tern must be some sort of abridgement 
of the rights of people who are oinerwise 
qualified except on the question of race 
or color; and if that is what the gentle- 
man wants as a matter of legislative 
record I am perfectly willing to have it; 
but I think from that point on the ref- 
eree in undertaking to make a decision 
would necessarily have to determine that 
the man or woman to whom he is un- 
dertaking to accord the right to vote is 
within the category of people found to 
be forbidden the right to vote because of 
a pattern against race or color. 

Mr. HARRIS. It would seem to me 
that this bill should be applicable to 
those election officials who have to do 
with this problem; but, nevertheless, it 
is said here on page 2, I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
“within the area affected.” 

Then on the final pages of the bill 
you attempt to define what is meant by 
“area affected.” It seems to me that the 
whole community is condemned when it 
very well could be those who are re- 
sponsible for it. 

Addressing myself to the gentleman 
from Ohio, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I wonder if he would attempt to clarify 
this for the Recorp by giving us the 
benefit of his opinion? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
will be happy to try to clarify this for 
the Recorp. I do not think it is too im- 
portant what you have in mind with re- 
spect to community or otherwise. If 
the duly elected or qualified State cffi- 
cials, who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of registering qualified people to 
vote, proceed with a pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination which denies 
otherwise qualified people the right to 
vote by reason of color or race, and there 
is a finding in an adversary proceeding 
in a Federal court, that is what goes on 
in an area, I do not care whether it is 
precinct, village, city, town, parish, or 
a county or congressional district, or 
State, then we have that finding, and 
from there on I want to use the language 
of Judge Walsh of the Justice Depart- 
ment so that it will be in the ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the 
gentleman from Arkansas because this 
is an important matter and if we get it 
in the Recorp it may be helpful. I am 
quoting from page 6 of the hearings on 
voting rights. 

Mr. HARRIS. I may say to my col- 
leagues that in my judgment this is a 
very important matter. You are writing 
legislative history here that could very 
well kick back on you sometime because 
all of you are interested in elections. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. IwanttosayIlam 
going to quote from the booklet en- 
titled “Voting Rights” which contains 
the hearings before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, serial No. 15, under dates 
of February 9 and February 16, 1960, 
and I quote from page 6 of that report 
under the title “Voting Rights”: 

One of the things you will do is enjoin the 
State registrar, or whoever the State officer is, 
from following that pattern any more. And 
the second thing ycu will do is, or that I 
think you would do, realizing that there are 
a large number of people who have been 
hurt this way: Instead of trying to hear all 
these people yourself, as a judge who has 
a lot of other thines to do, you are going 
to appoint a man you have confidence in as 
a voting referee—in other words, that is just 
an easy title for a special master that Fed- 
eral judges use for many purposes. You 
appoint him to hear persons who feel they 
have been aggrieved. 

Ordinarily, when you open up a proceed- 
ing like that, and a person wants to take ad- 
vantage of a judgment which somebody else 
has obtained, he would have to come in 
and prove to the referee that he was in 
exactly the same position as the persons 
under consideration in the original case; in 
other words, that he was a qualified voter, 
that he tried to vote, and that he had been 
discriminated against because of his race. 

The great value of this proposed bill tis 
that it eliminates that last element of proof. 
Where a judge has just found a pattern or 
a practice of racial discrimination, it seemed 
a silly thing to leave it to the master or the 
referee to fight it out all over again. 


May I add one more thought—and 
that is what I had in mind when I made 
my original presentation against this 
amendment—that if there were an ac- 
tion, as in the Louisiana parish where 
there were over 1,350 people stricken 
from the rolls, without this kind of a 
bill you would have to have 1,350 adver- 
sary proceedings. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation, but it certainly does 
not make it any more palatable to me 
because of the great danger inherent in 
this, and from what the gentleman has 
said, and from what the gentleman from 
Indiana has said, is the very reason that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana should be adopted, to 
make it abundantly clear that that is 
what is intended. And it should be 
written into law, as I see it, instead of 
merely being stated in the report read 
by the gentleman in the REcorp. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Following up the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, on page 31 of the 
hearings, again quoting Judge Walsh: 

We thought that all over, and we came to 
this one hurdle: Should he be required to 
prove in each individual case he personally 
was discriminated against? And we con. 
cluded that the burden of proof was too 
dificult under all these circumstances; and, 
indeed, the answer to that link and proof 
was so obvicus from the previous pattern 
of discrimination that we could ask Con. 
gress to enact this conclusive presumption at 
the benefit of the applicant. 


So there should not be any question 
about the fact that this does imply qa 
conclusive presumption. 

Mr. HARRIS. And for that very rea- 
son this amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the gentle- 
man from North Carolina has 5 min- 
utes all debate end on the Willis amend- 
ment in 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield me 
3 minutes? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate end in 10 minutes on the 
Willis amendiment. 

The motion was azreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina |{Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MEADER. How many Members 
were standing at the time the debate 
was limited? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request was 
that after the Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina and the 
gentleman from Virginia that debate on 
the Willis amendment to the substitute 
end. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman vill 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does the 
adoption of this motion deprive indi- 
vidual members of making delaying 
tactics which can be taken advantage of 
here? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair trusts 
that nobody will indulge in delaying 
tactics. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And still 
make a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, my 
friend from Georgia has admonished 
that we, as lawyers, should be true to 
the trust which has been given to us as 
members of the bar. I was somewhat 
astounded to hear a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary express some 
surprise at the use of the expression 
“conclusive presumption,” knowing that 
that particular member of the committee 
was present at the time the emissary of 
the Attorney General—who did not see 
fit to honor our committee with his pres- 
ence—submitted a formal mimeographed 
statement, 
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On page 5 of that mimeographed 
statement the Deputy Attorney General, 
Judge Walsh, had this to say: 

A key feature of the Attorney General’s 
pill is that, where a pattern of discrimina- 
tion against Negroes has been found, a quali- 
fied Negro who has been deprived of the 
right to vote is conclusively presumed to 
have been so deprived because of the exist- 
ence of that pattern. 


On page 6 of the same mimeographed 
statement the Deputy Attorney General 
said this: 

It will not be necessary for the applicant 
to prove anew the existence of the pattern 
or practice of discrimination which the 
judge has already found. Neither will it 
be necessary for him to prove that the de- 
nial of his right to register was because of 
that pattern. This difficult element of proof 
is the one which the statute would eliminate. 


Now, what does that mean? That 
means that any area, whether it be a 
precinct, a county, or a city, may have 
one case arise where somcone has al- 
leged and contended in an unsworn 
statement that he has been deprived of 
the right to vote by reeson of some pat- 
tern or custom of depriving that par- 
ticular ethnic group of the right to vote; 
and thereafter, any ragtag member of 
that particular group, totally without 
qualifications, can march into the Fed- 
eral court clothed with this conclusive 
presumption without any responsibility 
to prove anything. And he will have a 
right, I presume, under this amendment 
that we recently adopted, to provision- 
ally vote in the election. 

That was not all that the Deputy At- 
torney General said. The chairman of 
our committee asked this question: 

The CHarrMANn. Let us assume a pattern 
of practice where a group is involved. Does 
that mean the voting referee would have 
to make a determination based on the dep- 
tivation or the discrimination in each in- 
dividual case in that group? 

Mr. WatsH. No, sir. The voting referee 
would not make the determination. That 
is the whole purpose of this statute, to 
avoid the need for that determination in 
each individual case. 


In other words, if one person in a 
house is engaged in the pattern of prac- 
tice of selling liquor, then you bring 
in everybody in the house and without 
any proof or without any evidence that 
individual, by reason of his residence, 
is guilty of violating the alcoholic bever- 
age laws of your particular area or 
region. 

And then the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral had this to say in answer to a ques- 
tion from our chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. And there is no evidence 
that he was a victim of the practice or pat- 
tern when the original order was issued. 


That is the question the gentleman 
from New York asked. In effect, our 
chairman asked this: Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral, what happens if this new individual 
can present no evidence that he was a 
victim of this pattern which somebody 
has said exists in the community? 

And then the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral gave this remarkable and shocking 
answer: 

Well, if you found a pattern and practice 
against Negroes, and he is a Negro, I think 
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Congress is justified in jumping the gap 
and establishing a conclusive presumption 
that that is the reason for his trouble. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
one-half minute of my time to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes; that is the an- 
swer given by the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral notwithstanding that the question 
presumed that no such evidence was 
applicable to this particular applicant. 
That is the Deputy Attorney General of 
the United States speaking. How any 
one holding himself out as a member 
of my beloved profession can for politi- 
cal expediency so close his mind to the 
basic principles of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence is a mystery to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken 
out. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, we ought to get back to the 
substance of this motion and get away 
from technicalities. 

Let us consider some facts about the 
deprivation of voting rights as reported 
by the Civil Rights Commission. I re- 
fer to a speech made by one of the 
distinguished members of that Com- 
mission, Father Theodore M. Hesburgh. 
He describes how people go and stand in 
line to register to vote in certain sec- 
tions of the country. They stand in line 
and answer questions, and then in three 
months or so they find that they have 
been denied. Then they have to go 
back. That happens again and again, 
and they do not find themselves regis- 
tered. 

The motion before the Committee 
would require that in order to get re- 
lief the applicant would have to prove 
that he was denied the right to register 
on account of race or color. That is 
something that is impossible to prove, 
Mr. Chairman. This motion would cut 
the heart right out of this bill. 

The question is not whether there is 
a conclusive presumption. The question 
is, sir, whether under the Constitution 
this is appropriate legislation to try to 
remedy this deprivation. I submit that 
it is. I submit further that this ques- 
tion of conclusive presumption is im- 
material. This proposed law says that 
after a pattern of discrimination on ac- 
count of race has been found, a person 
of the same race can go before a referee 
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and say that he has been denied regis- 
tration, and the referee may find that 
he should be registered. There is noth- 
ing wrong with that. Anything else 
would be unworkable. If we want effec- 
tive legislation, we have to vote down 
this amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to the matter of conclusive 
presumption, the reason it was impos- 
sible to find any language in the bill 
saying that there will.be a conclusive 
presumption of deprivation on account 
of race or color is because it is just not 
there. 

Here we have a case of legislation by 
the absence of words, and it is done in 
this precise fashion: Once the pattern 
or practice is found to exist in an area, 
then any applicant of that race in that 
area can come in and prove these two 
elements: First, that he is qualified, and, 
second, that he has been deprived. He 
need not prove that he has been de- 
prived on account of race or color. 

That is the manner in which this lan- 
guage is drawn, and the effect of it is 
to give him a cause of action without 
proving the basic element of it, which 
appears in the 15th amendment, namely, 
the only basis for Federal action in this 
field being where people have been de- 
prived on account of race or color. We 
provide in this bill, by failing to mention 
it, that that element of the cause of 
action need not be proved where a pat- 
tern is found to exist. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia for a question. 

Mr. FLYNT. I ask the gentleman in 
all frankness and in all sincerity, Would 
it not make it possible to create a cause 
of action where no cause of action, in 
fact, existed? 

Mr. MEADER. This is the law of the 
Congress and this is the cause of action 
we create. He needs to make proof of 
only two elements and then he is en- 
titled to an order. 

Mr. FLYNT. Even though he has no 
cause of action, as a matter of fact; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. MEADER. It does not require 
him to prove the element that he was 
deprived on account of race or color. It 
excuses him from making that proof in 
order to be able to get relief. 

Mr. FLYNT. In spite of the fact that 
that very element is the whole basis for 
the cause of action. 

Mr. MEADER. That is the basis for 
Federal authority in this field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
he preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this discussion is beginning 
to let the old cat gradually claw its way 
out of the bag. We are beginning to see 
the utter futility that some of us have 
mentioned here before in trying to write 
as intricate and as important a bill to 
every State in the Union as this bill is 
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on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I would like to clarify this 
thing a little bit more with these gentle- 
men whom we have been trying to get to 
say whether it is the intention of this 
bill and whether it is the intention of the 
drafters of this bill that when the judge 
establishes a pattern in my town of Al- 
exandria of discrimination, does that 
then establish a conclusive presumption 
that everybody of the colored race in 
Alexandria has been and is being dis- 
criminated against? 

Now that is a simple thing. The 
gentleman from California, who I think 
is a good lawyer, says he does not know. 
I asked the gentleman from New York, 
who I know is a good lawyer, because I 
have known him for a long time, if he 
would not confirm that statement, and he 
said he would not. Then the gentleman 
from Arkansas called on the minority 
leader to tell what his construction of it 
was. The minority leader is a good 
lawyer. He is not only a good lawyer but 
he is an honest man. He never said this 
thing was intended to be any conclusive 
presumption. Is the country entitled 
to know whether or not you are put- 
ting conclusive presumption of guilt 
upon a community by reason of one 
or two incidents? We ought to know. 
The country ought to know, and you 
gentlemen ought to know. I do not 
know. I thought I knew. The ques- 
tion is whether it is a conclusive pre- 
sumption, and we are trying to cure it 
by putting in two or three words “race 
or color.” That is what it is all about. 
Why should you people who are in favor 
of this bill shy away from those words 
“race and color’? I think you would 
want it in there on every line. That is 
what we are talking about. 

I am going to make this suggestion. 
My suggestion is that instead of voting on 
this proposition that the Committee rise 
and give the combination of Republicans 
and Democrats which is operating today 
an opportunity to caucus again and let 
them decide what they do mean, and 
let them come back here tomorrow and 
tell this House what they mean so we can 
tell the country and the newspapers if 
you are intending to put the stamp of 
guilt upon a whole community just be- 
cause two or three people have been dis- 
criminated against. That is what the 
Attorney General intends. Do not make 
any mistake about that. 

Now tonight, without knowing where 
you stand, I ask you in all seriousness, 
because this is a serious question, to do 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

All time has expired. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 113, noes 161. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. WILLIs and Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were ayes 121, 
noes 149. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 





CONGRESSMAN UTT APOLOGIZES 
FOR MISTAKEN CHARGE RELA- 
TIVE TO CAMPAIGN REPORT OF 
CONGRESSMAN McGOVERN 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today received a written apology 
from the gentleman from California 
[Mr. UttT! for a completely false charge 
contained in an insertion which he 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of 


Thursday, March 10, relative to re- 
ceipts and expenditures in my 1958 
campaign. 


The unfortunate insertion of last week 
was based on a deceptive article from 
an extremist propaganda organ, Human 
Events, which alleged that I filed a 
different report with the Clerk of the 
House from the one filed with the sec- 
retary of state in South Dakota. The 
facts are that both reports are exactly 
the same. State law, however, requires 
that committees formed on behalf of a 
candidate must also file a report with 
the secretary of state. Such commit- 
tees are not required to report to the 
Clerk of the House. Naturally, the total 
of funds in my personal campaign re- 
port would not be the same as the 
amount raised and expended by the 
McGovern for Congress Committee or 
any other committee formed by my 
South Dakota friends. The misleading 
insertion of last Thursday’s Recorp also 
charged that the campaign report of the 
Committee on Political Education— 
COPE—indicates that they gave two 
$2,000 contributions to my 1958 cam- 
paign whereas my campaign report 
lists only one. This is equally false. 
The COPE report indicates only one con- 
tribution and this was made to my 
campaign committee as filed in the re- 
port of that committee. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
UtT] now knows that his insertion was 
not correct and has fully apologized to 
me for it. In his letter to me of to- 
day’s date, he states: 

I am asking the Speaker to recognize me 
for the purpose of making an apology on 
the floor of the House and for unanimous 
consent to strike the offending paragraph in 
the permanent ReEcorp. I sincerely regret 
the incident, for which I must assume the 
responsibility. 


I publicly accept the gentleman’s 


apology and thank him for his correction 
of the permanent ReEcorp. 
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I also want to state publicly that I 
am proud of every dollar that has been 
contributed to my two campaigns for 
the Congress, including the dollars from 
the Committee on Political Education, 
These dollars represent the voluntary 
contributions of working men and 
women. 

It has been my privilege to receive 
both moral and financial support from 
businessmen, farmers, ranchers, workers, 
clergymen, housewives, teachers, stu- 
dents and the whole cross section of our 
citizenry. I am grateful for this broad 
support for as a schoolteacher and the 
father of five children, I could not 
finance a campaign for high office from 
my own resources. Frankly, I do not 
understand the attitude of those who 
feel that corporation executives and 
bankers should be permitted to contrib- 
ute to campaigns but that it is wrong 
for working people to do so. I know that 
there are some few labor elements that 
are dishonest. They have never offered 
to contribute to my campaigns, nor 
would I accept their support if they did. 
But, I hope and pray that I never be- 
come so snobbish as to reject the honest 
dollar contributions of the man in over- 
alls. The railroadman, the packing- 
house worker, the carpenter, and the 
electrician have as much right to partic- 
ipate in election campaigns as do the 
oil tycoon or the investment banker. 

During the years that I have been 
privileged to serve in the Congress, no 
worker, businessman, or farmer con- 
tributing to my campaign fund has 
asked me to support a dishonorable 
cause or to vote against the public in- 
terest. I want to thank these hundreds 
of patriotic citizens for assisting me in 
the rebuilding of healthy two-party 
government in South Dakota. 





PIONEER V: A TRIUMPH IN OUR 
SPACE PROGRAM 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, thus far, the new satellite of 
the sun, Pioneer V, which the United 
States put up into space last Friday has 
been behaving admirably. 

It is traveling along its chosen path 
into orbit between Venus and Earth, an 
area never before probed by man. At 
its closest point to the sun it will be 74 
million miles from the sun, or 20 million 
miles closer to the sun than the earth. 
It is sending back its reports in a voice 
that is loud and clear, and speaks when- 
ever spoken to—upon command of 4 
radio signal from earth. Also, Pioneer 
V reports that it is keeping cool and col- 
lected, within the range of temperatures 
at which it functions best, and getting 
neither too hot nor too cold. The inter- 
nal temperature is about 75° F. and the 
external temperature is about 27° F. 

By 5 p.m., Tuesday, March 15, the 
94.8-pound, 26-inch sphere was 742,730 
miles from the earth and setting new 
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long-distance communications records 
with each radio transmission. 

Pioneer V is equipped with solar pad- 
dies to keep its batteries charged and 
has already returned more than 10 hours 
of scientific data since it was launched 
at 8 a.m. e.s.t. on March 11, 1960, at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. 

Pioneer V’s instruments are constantly 
recording information on the space en- 
yironment encountered. About every 4 
hours, the spacecraft’s 5-watt transmit- 
ter is commanded by radio signal and 
the data is relayed to several of half a 
dozen receiving stations on earth. After 
each 15- to 30-minute interrogation, the 
Pioneer V transmitter is turned off to 
save power and prolong the life of the 
payload’s highly complex electronic com- 
ponents. 

When Pioneer V is several million miles 
out in space, it will be sent a signal to 
turn on its second transmitter, a more 
powerful 150-watt unit. Depending on 
the lifetime of its components this trans- 
mitter should permit earth-probe con- 
tact for up to 50 million miles. 

Both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. have previously placed artificial 
planets in orbits around the sun between 
the Earth and Mars. Neither of those, 
however, contained an auxiliary power 
source such as the solar cells in Pioneer 
V. Thus their batteries failed and both 
were silent after reaching a distance of 
approximately 400,060 miies from the 
earth. 

The Pioneer V program is under the 
direction of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. Technical 
assistance was furnished by the Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Division—Air Re- 
search and Development Command— 
with overall system engineering by Space 
Technology Laboratories, Inc., of Los 
Angeles. Through the supplying of com- 
ponent parts more than 50 business firms 
and two universities, the University of 
Chicago and University of Minnesota, 
have had a direct part in this new space 
exploration adventure. And indirectly 
hundreds cf other industrial firms have 
contributed to this excellent achieve- 
ment. 





REPORT OF 1959 SIGMA DELTA CHI 
ADVANCEMENT OF FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKFR. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to the report of 
the 1959 Sigma Delta Chi Advancement 
of Freedom of Information Committee. I 
am most grateful to Mr. Milburn P. 
Akers, editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
for calling this report to my attention. 

I urge every Member of Congress to 
familiarize himself with this very pene- 
trating analysis of one of the most se- 
rious problems confronting our Govern- 
ment today, namely, the widespread use 
of so-called executive privilege to with- 
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hold from the American people infor- 
mation about activities of their Govern- 
ment. 

The Sigma Delta Chi Advancement of 
Freedom of Information Committee has 
performed one of the most profound pub- 
lic services in the history of our coun- 
try. This analysis of the administra- 
tion’s almost complete blackout on ob- 
jective and impartial information about 
its activities is a document that should 
be read by every American. The report 
quite properly points out that the Presi- 
dent’s persistent adherence to the so- 
called doctrine of executive privilege has 
“furnished the umbrella under which the 
Federal bureaucrats have effectively hid- 
den while they withhold legitimate in- 
formation from both the public and Con- 
gress.” 

This report does not suggest any eas- 
ing of disclosure rules affecting national 
security, nor do I, but it effectively mar- 
shals indisputable evidence to show how 
records of expenditures of taxpayers’ 
money by the Federal Government are 
closed to both the press and the public. 

It will do us little good to debate the 
vital issues of civil rights, labor legisla- 
tion, the lag in missile development, 
waste in foreign aid expenditures, and 
all the other vital issues pending before 
this Congress if we remain completely 
oblivious to the fact that the very cor- 
nerstone of our freedom rests in the 
unhindered right of the American people 
to know what goes on in their Govern- 
ment. The Sigma Delta Chi report 
clearly details the myriad obstructions 
that have been placed between the 
people and their Government by these 
executive privileges sanctioned by the 
President. We cannot survive as a free 
nation if an intolerable curtain of se- 
crecy continues at the executive level 
of Government. 

I am in full agreement with one of the 
many penetrating statements included in 
this report, which says, ‘“‘The bureau- 
cratic attitude which holds that the peo- 
ple must justify their right of access to 
Government information requires a con- 
tinuing congressional pressure to remind 
Federal agencies that public business is 
the public’s business.” I also agree 
with the conclusion reached in the re- 
port that the privilege of secrecy 
claimed by officials far down the admin- 
istrative line from the President is 
nothing more than an insidious re- 
surgence of the divine right of an all- 
powerful executive—a doctrine laid to 
rest more than a century and a half ago 
by the Amcrican Revolution and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my honest opinion 
that this report prepared by Sigma Delta 
Chi, the Nation’s professional journal- 
istic fraternity, should serve as a basis 
for sweeping reforms in this unconscion- 
able practice of secrecy in Government, 
which indeed threatens the very survival 
of our Nation as a community of free 
people. 

This report demonstrates so well the 
way in which the executive branch of 
our Government refuses to trust the in- 
telligence and judgment of the American 
people by withholding from them essen- 
tial information on which they could ex- 
ercise their greatest privilege as Ameri- 
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cans, that is, the right to free judgment 
of their executive leadership. 

This report also deals with secrecy at 
the legislative level in Congress. I am 
proud to be a Member of the 86th Con- 
gress, which has come a long way to cor- 
rect practices of secrecy described in this 
report regarding the legislative branch 
of Government. 

While the Sigma Delta Chi report is 
in three parts—the first part dealing 
with secrecy at the Federal Government 
level, the second part dealing with 
secrecy in government at the State level, 
and the third part dealing with the press 
and the bar—for the purpose of my re- 
marks today, I am including only the 
first part of the report, dealing with 
secrecy at the Federal Government level. 
I hope every American will become fa- 
miliarized with this report so we can all 
fully appreciate how the freedoms so 
diligently carved out for all Americans 
are being eroded through the mounting 
torrent of so-called executive privileges. 

In view of this very excellent analysis 
prepared by the Sigma Delta Chi com- 
mittee, I hope the House Subcommittee 
on Government Information will re- 
double its efforts and present an effec- 
tive program of corrective legislation to 
curb these abuses. I hope the program 
will be prepared in sufficient time for 
action by this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the report follows: 


REPORT OF THE 1959 SIGMA DELTA Cur ApD- 
VANCEMENT OF FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
COMMITTEE—Part 1: THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT 


I. PROGRESS IN FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Piecemeal progress was made in 1959 
against unjustified secrecy imposed by Fed- 
eral officials on information involving the 
operations of Government. At the same time, 
however, the imposition of secrecy on the 
broad and undefined ground of “executive 
privilege” reached a new peak posing the 
most serious threat to the theory of open 
government so far in US. history. 

The major victory in the fight against 
Covernment secrecy was the opening of the 
Senate office payrolls for publication. News- 
paper pressure forced the U.S. Senate to open 
for publication the payrolls of individual 
Senators. Vance H. Trimble of the Scripps- 
Howard Washington bureau led the way to 
elimination of this payroll secrecy with his 
series of articles on congressional payroll 
scandals. Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, of 
Missouri, initiated the action in the Senate 
which resulted in the opening of the payrolls. 

It is important to note that the pressure 
of public opinion resulted in opening the 
Senate payrolls after a Federal court had 
rejected Trimbie’s lawsuit in which he had 
contended the Senate had no legal right to 
hide the payroll records. The court ruled 
that the Congress had a right to make its 
own rules relative to administration of its 
own affairs. 

The case demonstrated how an overwhelm- 
ing public opinion and a solid front of news- 
paper editorial support can force the opening 
of Government records, even when an agency 
of Government might have some legal right 
to withhold the records. 

Late in 1959, Representative JoHN E. 
Moss’ House Subcommittee on Government 
Information issued a 454-page report on the 
year’s running fight against secrecy in Fed- 
eral Government, and it drew the following 
conclusions: 

“1. Continued withholding of information 
and officials reports from the public and the 
Congress solely because knowledge might 
create ‘controversy’ or affect the sensibilities 
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of Federal employes will inevitably destroy 
the very keystone of American Government— 
the principle that the operations of govern- 
ment must endure the crucible of public 
debate. 

“2. Neither the Constitution, nor the laws 
enacted by Congress, nor the decisions of the 
courts provide any basis for the claim of 
‘executive privilege’ now imposed upon the 
public and the Congress. The ‘privilege’ of 
secrecy, claimed by Officials far down the 
administrative line from the President, is 
nothing more than an insidious resurgence 
of the divine right of an all-powerful execu- 
tive—a doctrine laid to rest more than a 
century and a half ago by the American 
Revolution and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“3. To an alarming degree, the Pentagon’s 
information organization has assumed char- 
acteristics of a propaganda ministry, and 
confusion has replaced candor in areas of 
vital importance to the survival of a demo- 
cratic society. 

“4, The bureaucratic attitude which holds 
that the people must justify their right of 
access to Government information requires 
@ continuing congressional pressure to re- 
mind Federal agencies that ‘public business 
is the public’s business.’ ” 

On October 17, in a speech to the college 
of journalism at the University of Colorado, 
Samuel J. Archibald, staff administrator of 
the House Subcommittee on Government 
Information, said: 

“The problem of secrecy in Federal Gov- 
ernment probably will get a lot worse be- 
fore it gets better; and it will not get better 
until the majority of the Nation’s news- 
papers realize that the fight for freedom of 
information is a lot more than an attempt 
to get more handout’s from more Govern- 
ment agencies so newspapers can fill their 
news columns using fewer reporters.” 

Your committee subscribes wholeheartedly 
to these statements from a congressional 
committee which has spent 4 years investi- 
gating secrecy in Federal Government. 


II. THE “DOCTRINE OF EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE” 


As a result of the concerted action by your 
Sigma Delta Chi Freedom of Information 
Committee, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, other newspaper groups, and 
the Moss and Hennings congressional com- 
mittees, the Congress in 1958 adopted a law 
to prevent Federal officials from misusing 
@ 170-year-old “housekeeping” statute as 
grounds for agency regulations imposing 
secrecy on the public business. Following 
the removal of this improper crutch for 
secrecy, Federal officials from the President 
on down have resorted more and more fre- 
quently to the vague claim of “executive 
privilege” to withhold information from the 
public, the press and the Congress. 

For the record, your committee has not 
challenged the President on his exercise of 
the “doctrine of executive privilege” in the 
matter of White House policy. But your 
committee has challenged both the Presi- 
dent and Federal agencies in the transferral 
of that “doctrine of executive privilege” 
from White House policy to a general um- 
brella of secrecy over all the transactions of 
the public’s business throughout the Federal 
bureacracy. And we urge that this careful 
distinction be kept in mind throughout the 
reading of this report. 

Attorney General William P. Rogers first 
officially and publicly proposed the “doctrine 
of executive privilege’ before Senator HEN- 
NINGS’ Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights early in 1958 as the “legal excuse’”’ 
for the withholding of legitimate informa- 
tion of Government by all the Federal bu- 
reaucracy. In subsequent testimony before 
Senator HENNINGS’ subcommittee, your 
chairman termed Mr. Rogers’ “doctrine” as 
the bureaucrats’ fanciful theory of doing as 
they please in the domain of the people's 
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business and pointed out that there is not a 
single judicial decision in existence uphold- 
ing it. Your chairman called upon the 
Senators for a return to the original Ameri- 
can “doctrine of the people’s privilege.” 

But nevertheless, the Federal bureaucracy 
has persisted in its “doctrine of executive 
privilege” and this resulted in a running fight 
throughout 1959 between the bureaucracy 
and the Congress over the withholding of in- 
formation of government. 

Most immediately affected was the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO), an arm of the 
Congress directed by law to audit virtually 
all Federal expenditures and to assess the 
efficiency and economy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. By law the GAO is specifically 
entitled to “access to and the right to ex- 
amine any books, documents, papers, or 
records of any such department or establish- 
ment. * * *” Despite this clear statutory 
authority, the GAO during 1959 encountered 
a greater number of refusals than ever before, 
particularly in efforts to investigate the ex- 
pencitures of the Defense Department and 
the International Cooperative Administra- 
tion, which handles the economic phases of 
the foreign aid program. 

The Congress added riders to the foreign 
aid authorization and appropriations bills for 
the express purpose of trying to force the 
ICA to make an accounting of its spending 
to the GAO and the Congress. The adoption 
of the riders to the foreign aid bills was an 
indication of the wide concern in Congress 
over the use of executive privilege. The effec- 
tiveness of these riders should be apparent 
in 1960. 

III. THE STRAUSS CASE 

One of President Eisenhower's major set- 
backs in his relations with Congress involved 
the unwillingness of a top administration 
official to make available to Congress the 
full, candid facts about the operation of his 
agency. 

The congressional rejection of the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of former Atomic Energy 
Commission Chairman Lewis L. Strauss to be 
Secretary of Commerce was the first rejection 
of a Cabinet nomination in 44 years. Mr. 
Strauss’ defeat stemmed from his continued 
assertion that he would arbitrarily use the 
claim of executive privilege to withhold in- 
formation from Congress, even if no question 
of national security was involved. 

Mr. Strauss had been involved in a num- 
ber of disputes with Congress on information 
policies while he was Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The contro- 
versy centered around the question of 
whether Mr. Strauss had made misleading 
reports to the Congress. 

The debate in the Senate indicated that 
the rejection of Mr. Strauss was based to a 
large extent on his testimony in which he 
said that in his administration of the Com- 
merce Department he would give the Con- 
gress information on final decisions but 
would feel that “executive privilege’ en- 
titled him to withhold documents contain- 
ing advice and recommendations of persons 
within the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

After prolonged hearings by the Senate 
Commerce Committee, seven members of 
that committee concluded that: 

“It appears to us from careful attention to 
the testimony, that Mr. Strauss has with- 
held or manipulated information to serve 
policy or personal ends. On the basis of 
the record, we have grave doubts as to 
whether or not information furnished by 
Mr. Strauss, as Secretary of Commerce 
would be accurate or complete.” 

The Senators, in their opposition report, 
stated, among other things, that “the nomi- 
nee often resorted to unnecessary untruths 
and what appeared to be an attempt to put 
himself in the best possible light before the 
committee.” 
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Senator MIKE MonroNney, of Oklahoma, in 
addition, as the eighth member opposing Mr, 
Strauss’ nomination, stated: 

“His initial assertions on almost every 
topic were misleading, and only after per- 
sistent questioning was the full story avail. 
able to the committee. 

“Information on the conduct of their Goy- 
ernment is not only the people’s right, but 
an absolute necessity for their effective 
supervision of that Government.” 

Although Mr. Strauss won the approval of 
the committee by the narrow margin of 9 
to 8, the Senate overrode the narrow com- 
mittee majority and voted to reject the 
Strauss nomination. 

This case was of extreme importance in 
the fight for freedom of information in Feq- 
eral Government simply because it was the 
first public repudiation of the bureaucrats’ 
“doctrine of executive privilege” in the with- 
holding of facts of Government on the part 
of the Congress. 


Iv. SECRECY IN FOREIGN AID 


The General Accounting Office was refused 
access to evaluation reports prepared by the 
International Cooperation Administration of 
the foreign aid programs in Pakistan, India, 
Brazil, and Guatemala. Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell, head of the General Ac- 
counting Office, protested to Congress that 
these refusals were hindering the GAO in 
the performance of its statutory duties and 
“could be almost fatal’’ to GAO's effective- 
ness. 

Campbell had similar protests against the 
Air Force and the Navy. Both of these agen- 
cies have declined to make various inspector 
generals’ reports available to the GAO 
auditors. 

The House Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee, headed by Representative Porter 
Harpy, Jr., Democrat, of Virginia, was like- 
wise stymied by refusal of ICA to make cer- 
tain records available on the operation of 
the foreign aid program in Laos. Through 
the GAO and through other sources outside 
of the Government, Harpy was able to estab- 
lish evidence of widespread waste, misman- 
agement and bribery in the foreign aid pro- 
gram in Laos. 

The Senate Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator HENNINGS con- 
ducted hearings on the administration’s 
claims to a right to arbitrary secrecy. Acting 
International Cooperation Administration 
Director Leonard J. Saccio, in his testimony 
before the subcommittee, made it emphati- 
cally clear he believed “executive privilege” 
gave him the right to refuse the GAO vir- 
tually every document in the ICA’s posses- 
sion. He testified: 

“I am not falling back now on legal dis- 
tinctions or principle here. I am saying in 
effect that if ICA wanted to apply the ex- 
ecutive privilege, GAO would not see one 
thing because practically every document in 
our agency has an opinion or a piece of 
advice.” 

No agency in the executive department 
has carried executive privilege to the ex- 
treme point indicated in Mr. Saccio’s testi- 
mony. However, the testimony by Mr. 
Saccio was a clear showing of the danger 
inherent in a doctrine that any executive 
department official could withhold any 
document that includes advice or recom- 
mendations. 

The major opposition to executive privi- 
lege came from Democratic committee 
chairmen who were intent on investigations 
involving the Republican administration. 
However, there were some Republicans who 
were equally concerned over this use of 
arbitrary secrecy and warned that this doc- 
trine might be used by some subsequent 
Democratic administration to bar Repub- 
lican congressional committees from con- 
ducting thorough investigations. Repre- 
sentative GrorGeE MEapeER, of Michigan, was 
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one of those most active in the effort to 
convince the administration that elimina- 
tion of the broad “executive privilege” 
secrecy doctrine was not a partisan political 
e. 

“ane work of Representative Harpy, of 
Virginia, and Representative MEADER was 
largely responsible for the fact that the 
House unanimously adopted an amendment 
to the foreign aid authorization bill on 
June 18, 1959. That amendment stated: 

“All documents, papers, communications, 

audits, reviews, findings, recommendations, 

, and other material which relate to 
the operation or activities of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration shall be 
furnished to the General Accounting Office 
and to any committee of the Congress, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
charged with considering legislation or ap- 
propriation for, or expenditures of, such Ad- 
ministration upon request of the General 
Accounting Office or such committee or sub- 
committee as the case may be.” 

The Senate approved the amendment, and 
it was included in the legislation sent to the 
President for signature. 

President Eisenhower signed the bill on 
July 24, 1959, but announced that he would 
ignore the Hardy _right-to-information 
amendment. The President stated: 

“T have signed this bill on the express 
premise that the three amendments relating 
to disclosure are not intended to alter and 
cannot alter the recognized constitutional 
duty and power of the Executive with re- 
spect to the disclosure of information, docu- 
ments, and other materials. Indeed, any 
other construction of these amendments 
would raise grave constitutional questions 

nder the historic separation-of-powers doc- 
ne.” 

Following the President’s statement, Rep- 
resentative Harpy offered an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Appropriations Act 
which provides the actual funds for the for- 
eign aid program authorized under the pre- 
vious legislation. The new Hardy amend- 
ment stated that unless ICA provided the 
information requested by Congress and the 
GAO, funds for the foreign aid project in 
question would be cut off. His amendment 
applied solely to economic aid. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
substituted for the Hardy amendment a wa- 
tered down version by Senator A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON, Of Virginia, which would not cut 
off the funds in event of a refusal if the 
President certified that it was his decision in 
each case to withhold the information. 

Although the legislation as finally sent 
to the President lacked the teeth which Rep- 
resentative Harpy proposed, it placed the 
responsibility for refusals squarely in the 
hands of the President and requires him to 
state his reason in each instance. 

Senate debate during the consideration 
of the legislation showed that the Senate 
was not conceding a broad right of privilege 
to the President. 


Vv. A CHRONOLOGY OF “EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE” 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Because of the great danger of the Federal 
bureaucrats’ “doctrine of executive privilege” 
to the free flow of information of Federal 
Government to the American people, your 
committee early in 1959 officially requested 
Representative Moss’ House Subcommittee 
on Government Information to keep a play 
by play record of the developments. 

Most of these public developments involved 
the refusal of the Pentagon to release docu- 
ments to the Congress, and this, of course, 
sparked a running debate between the bu- 
reaucracy and congressional committees. 

Actually, it is impossible to ascertain how 
much the claim, or the threatened claim, of 
executive privilege’ hampered the Congress 
4nd the press in its search for information 
from the Federal departments and agencies. 
In many cases, the bureaucrats’ refusals are 
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made orally to congressional committee staffs 
and summaries or expurgated versions are 
accepted in lieu of actual documents. Un- 
doubtedly, congressional committees, and 
the press, too, in many cases do not request 
information because they anticipate refusals. 

Your committee therefore offers the fol- 
lowing chronology of developments involv- 
ing the “doctrine of executive privilege,” 
compiled by Representative Moss’ subcom- 
mittee, as a most important record of the 
fight for freedom of information in Federal 
Government in 1959: 

January 22: Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell formally protests Navy refusal of 
access to report on procurement activities 
of the Military Sea Transportation Service. 
(House Government Information Subcom- 
mittee hearings, pt. 17, p. 3973.) 

February 17: Complaint from Congress- 
Man RicHarpD E. LANKForD of Maryland, to 
the House Government Information Sub- 
committee about the Navy refusal of Con- 
gressman LANKForD’s request for a report on 
the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D.C. 
(House Government Information Subcom- 
mittee hearings, pt. 17, p. 3925.) 

February 26: Congressman PortTer Harpy, 
Jr., of Virginia, chairman of the House For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee, requests 
documents relating to the Office of Evalua- 
tion in the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration as part of his subcommittee’s 
investigation of the foreign aid program. 

March 13: Hearings by the Senate Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee with offi- 
cials of the General Accounting Office on 
refusals to GAO. (Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee hearings on “Executive Priv- 
ilege and Freedom in Information,” pt. 1.) 

March 19: Report by the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee based on hear- 
ings by the Government Information Sub- 
committee on the Air Force refusal of a 
General Accounting Office request for a re- 
port on management of the billion-dollar- 
a-year ballistic missile program. The com- 
mittee concluded: 

“The Air Force refusal to the Comptroller 
General is based solely on a naked claim of 
‘executive privilege.’ The Constitution grants 
no such authority nor has the mythical 
doctrine of privilege been supported by the 
courts. The refusal not only violates the 
duly enacted law of the land but also is 
contrary to a specific constitutional require- 
ment (art. II, sec. 3) that the President 
‘shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.’ 

“No executive act can modify, amend, or 
contravene a statute. Laws can be amended 
only in the way they were enacted. Any 
attempt by the Executive to alter or super- 
sede the law does violence to the Constitu- 
tion. 

“When the Executive can select which 
laws shall and shall not be enforced; when 
this selective power is applied to laws pro- 
viding information necessary for the legisla- 
tive branch to carry out its constitutional 
duties; when the executive privilege to con- 
trol information for the Congress flows down 
from the President throughout the execu- 
tive bureaucracy, then the Government of 
the Nation ceases to be a representative 
democracy. Sweeping claims of an unre- 
strained executive privilege to control the 
facts of Government are a step toward 
despotism” (H. Rept. No. 234, 86th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 83). 

April 2: Refusal by Acting ICA Director 
Leonard J. Saccio of Hardy request for 
documents. 

April 15: Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell, in testimony before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices, complains that refusals by ICA 
and the Department of Defense severely 
handicap the GAO in the performance of its 
statutory duties and nyray prove fatal to 
GAO's effectiveness (pp. 1045 ff). 
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April 20, 21, and 23: Hearings by the House 
Government Information Subcommittee on 
the Navy refusals to Congressman LANKFORD 
and to the GAO. GAO lists refusals by the 
Department of Defense and by ICA includ- 
ing reports on aid to Formosa, Laos, Brazil, 
India, Guatemala, Pakistan and Bolivia. 
(House Government Information Subcom- 
mittee hearings, pt. 17.) 

May 15: Mr. Saccio, in testimony before 
the Senate Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee, makes it emphatically clear that he 
believed he had the privilege to refuse 
GAO virtually any document in his agency. 
He testified (Senate Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee hearings, pt. II, p. 395): 

“I am not falling back now on legal dis- 
tinctions or principle here. I am saying 
in effect that if ICA wanted to apply the 
‘executive privilege,’ GAO would not see one 
thing because practically every document in 
our agency has an opinion or a piece of 
advice.” 

June 15: Hardy subcommittee, in a report 
adopted by the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee, documents waste, misman- 
agement and bribery in the foreign aid pro- 
gram for Laos. (H. Rept. No. 546.) 

June 16: “Executive privilege” discussed 
during Senate debate on nomination of Lewis 
L. Strauss as Secretary of Commerce (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 105, pt. 8, pp. 10908- 
10920.) 

June 18: Congressman Porter Harpy, Jr., 
of Virginia offered, and the House unani- 
mously adopted, the following amendment to 
the pending Mutual Security Act of 1959 
(H.R. 7500) : 

“All documents, papers, communications, 
audits, reviews, findings, recommendations, 
reports, and other material which relate to 
the operation or activities of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration shall be 
furnished to the General Accounting Office 
and to any committee of the Congress, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
charged with considering legislation or ap- 
propriation for, or expeditures of, such Ad- 
ministration upon request of the General 
Accounting Office or such committee or sub- 
committee as the case may be.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 9, pp. 11305- 
11307.) 

July 1: President Eisenhower questioned 
at his press conferences about the claim of 
“executive privilege.” 

July 2: Senator WILLIS RoBERTSON, of Vir- 
ginia offered, and the Senate unanimously 
adopted, the Hardy amendments during de- 
bate on the Mutual Security Act df 1959. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 10, pp. 
12587-12590.) ; 

July 14: Senate Subcommittee on Govern- 
mental Organization for Space Activities 
headed by Senator Stuart SyMINGTON, of 
Missouri, complained in a report that the 
imposition of “executive privilege” by the 
head of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration had hindered Congress “from 
obtaining basic policy information” about 
U.S. space plans and programs. (S. Rept. No. 
806, 86th Cong., Ist sess., July 14, 1959.) 

July 15: President Eisenhower again ques- 
tioned at press conference about executive 
privilege; reporter Clark Mollenhoff, at the 
President’s suggestion, submits a written 
inquiry. 

July 17: Claim of executive privilege dis- 
cussed with Pentagon officials at hearing of 
the House Armed Services Investigating Sub- 
committee. 

July 21: Reply to reporter Clark Mollen- 
hoff from Gerald D. Morgan, Deputy Assist- 
ant of the President, reiterating claim of 
executive privilege. 

July 24: The President signed the Mutual 
Security Act of 1959 (H.R. 7500) and issues 
the following statement on the Hardy 
amendments included in that bill: 

“I have signed this bill on the express 
premise that three amendments relating to 
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disclosure are not intended to alter and 
cannot alter the recognized constitutional 
duty and power of the Executive with re- 
spect to disciosure of information, docu- 
ments, and other materials. Indeed, any 
other construction of these amendments 
would raise grave constitutional questions 
under the historic separation-of-powers 
doctrine.” 

July 24: Congressman Harpy, pointing out 
the newly enacted Hardy amendments, re- 
quests James W. Riddleberger, Director of 
ICA, to make available ICA evaluation re- 
ports on foreign aid operations in Laos and 
Vietnam. The information was refused in- 
formally the same day, and refused formally 
by letter on August 5, 1959. 

July 28: Congressman Harpy offers, and 
the House unanimously adopts, the follow- 
ing amendment to the Mutual Security Ap- 
propriations Act of 1960 (H.R. 8385) to cut 
off funds in the event that information is 
refused about economic aid projects: 

“None of the funds herein appropriated 
shall be used to carry out any provision of 
chapter II, III, or IV of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, during any period 
when more than 20 days have elapsed be- 
tween the request for, and the furnishing 
of, any document, paper, communication, 
audit, review, finding, recommendation, re- 
port, or other material relating to the ad- 
ministration of such provision by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, to the 
General Accounting Office or any committee 
of the Congress, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, charged with considering 
legislation or appropriation for or expendi- 
tures of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Department of State.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 11, p. 
14530.) 

July 29: President Eisenhower again com- 
ments on “executive privilege” at press con- 
ference and states that he does not believe 
the Hardy amendment to the appropriations 
bill “will ever get to my desk.” 

July 30: American Bar Association Jour- 
nal article by Senator THomas C. HENNINGS 
of Missouri, “Constitutional Law: The Peo- 
ple’s Right to Know.” (Reprinted in Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol. 105, pt. 11, pp. 14693-— 
14697.) 

August 5: ICA Director Riddleberger for- 
mally refuses Hardy request for evaluation 
reports on Laos and Vietnam. 

August 5: C. Douglas Dillon, Acting Sec- 
retary of State, testifies in opposition to 
Hardy amendment. (Senate Appropriations 
Committee Hearings on Mutual Security Ap- 
propriations for 1960, pp. 81-82.) 

August 6: Harpy informs Riddleberger that 
he cannot accept Riddleberger’s position and 
that if the Hardy amendment to the Mutual 
Security Appropriations becomes law he will 
again demand that Riddleberger make the 
documents available. 

August 6: Riddleberger testifies in oppo- 
sition to Hardy amendment. (Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee Hearings on Mutual 
Security Appropriations for 1960, p. 163.) 

August 10: Memorandum on claim of 
“executive privilege” sent by Congressman 
Moss to Members of the Senate in support 
of the Hardy amendment. 

August 18: Statement by Senator HEN- 
NINGsS to Senate Appropriations Committee in- 
support of Hardy amendment. (Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee Hearings on Mu- 
tual Security Appropriations for 1960, pp. 
582-585.) 

September 3: A report by the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, based on 
the work of the House Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee including the hearings on 
the Navy refusals to Congressman LANK- 
FORD and the General Accounting Office, 
lists numerous instances of the abuse of 
“executive privilege” and concludes, in part: 

“Neither the Constitution, nor the laws 
enacted by the Congress, nor the decisions of 
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the courts provide any basis for the claim of 
‘executive privilege’ now imposed upon the 
public and the Congress. The ‘privilege’ of 
secrecy, claimed by officials far down the ad- 
ministrative line from the President, is noth- 
ing more than an insidious resurgence of the 
divine right of an all-powerful executive—a 
doctrine rejected more than a century and a 
half ago by the American Revolution and 
the Constitution of the United States.” (H. 
Rept. No. 1137, 86th Cong., 1st sess., Sept. 3, 
1959, p. 400.) 

September 8: The Senate Appropriations 
Committee, in a late night session, elimi- 
nates the Hardy amendment from the pend- 
ing Mutual Security Appropriations Act of 
1960 (H.R. 8385). (S. Rept. No. 981.) 

September 9: Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral Frank H. Weitzel informs Congressman 
Harpy that failure to enact the Hardy 
amendment not only will seriously affect 
GAO’s work in ICA but also other depart- 
ments and agencies will view the failure as 
congressional recognition of executive privi- 
lege. 

September 10: Senator WiLLtis RoBERTSON, 
of Virginia, proposes a substitute for the 
Hardy amendment to cut off funds in event 
of a refusal unless the President certifies in 
each instance that making the information 
available would be contrary to the public 
interest. The proposed Robertson amend- 
ment is as follows: 

“(d) None of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be used to carry out any pro- 
vision of chapter ITI, III, or IV of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, in any 
country, or with respect to any project or 
activity, after the expiration of the 20-day 
period which begins on the date the General 
Accounting Office or any committee of the 
Congress, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, charged with considering legis- 
lation or appropriations for, or expenditures 
of, the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, has delivered to the office of the Di- 
rector of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration a written request that it be fur- 
nished any document, paper, communication, 
audit, review, finding, recommendation, re- 
port, or other material relating to the ad- 
ministration of such provision by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration in such 
country or with respect to such project or 
activity, unless and until there has been fur- 
nished to the General Accounting Office, or 
to such committee or subcommittee as the 
case may be (1) the document, paper, com- 
munication, audit, review, finding, recom- 
mendation, report, or other material so re- 
quested or (2) a certification by the Presi- 
dent that he considers the disclosure of such 
document, paper, communication, audit, re- 
view, finding, recommendation, report, or 
other material to be contrary to the public 
interest and has forbidden its being fur- 
nished pursuant to such request.” (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 15, p. 18929.) 

September 10: Letter from Chairman 
Wrm1i1am L. Dawson of House Government 
Operations Committee, Congressmen Harpy 
and Moss to Members of the Senate warn- 
ing of dangers if Hardy amendment not 
adopted. 

September 12: Senate adopts the Robert- 
son amendment. (For the debate see Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 105, pt. 15, pp. 19255- 
19259, 19269-19299, and 19302-19305.) 

September 14: Speech by Senator MIke 
MonrkoneyY, of Oklahoma, setting forth legal 
background of “executive privilege” and 
showing how the claim was being used to 
contravene duly enacted statutes. (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol..105, pt. 15, pp. 19509- 
19530.) 

September 15: In the early morning hours 
shortly before adjournment of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, the House-Senate 
conference committee on the Mutual Security 
Appropriations Act of 1960 (H.R. 83885) 
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agrees on the following language in a 
compromise between the Hardy and Robert- 
son versions: 

“(d) None of the funds herein appropri- 
ated shall be used to carry out any pro. 
vision of chapter II, III, or IV of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, in any 
country, or with respect to any project or 
activity, after the expiration of the thirty- 
five day period which begins on the date the 
General Accounting Office or any committee 
of the Congress, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, charged with consider. 
ing legislation or appropriations for, or ex. 
penditures of, the International Cooperation 
Administration, has delivered to the office of 
the Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration a written request that 
it be furnished any document, paper, com- 
munication, audit, review, finding, recom- 
mendation, report, or other material relating 
to the administration of such provision by 
the International Cooperation Administra. 
tion in such country or with respect to such 
project or activity, unless and until there 
has been furnished to the General Account- 
ing Office, or to such committee or subcom- 
mittee, as the case may be (1) the document, 
paper, communication, audit, review, finding, 
recommendation, report, or other material 
so requested, or (2) a certification by the 
President that he has forbidden its being 
furnished pursuant to such request, and his 
reasons for so doing.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, vol. 105, pt. 15, pp. 19647 and 19735- 
19745.) 


VI. YOUR COMMITTEE AND THE WHITE HOUSE 


Your committee, through its Washington 
news member, Clark Mollenhoff, of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, twice engaged 
President Eisenhower in public controver- 
sies involving bureaucratic secrecy in Fed- 
eral Government. Both incidents concerned 
the foreign aid program. 

On July 15, at the President’s press con- 
ference, Mollenhoff stated that committees 
of Congress have accused the administration 
of using secrecy “to hide imprudence, mis- 
management, fraud, and in some cases ma- 
terial that has later resulted in indict- 
ments.” Then he asked: 

“I wonder if you have taken any steps 
to correct this, or how you reconcile this 
withholding with the Budgeting and Ac- 
counting Act which says it must be put 
forth to the Comptroller General, and your 
own constitutional requirement that you 
faithfully execute the laws?” 

News accounts reported that this question 
visibly angered President Eisenhower, who 
replied as follows: 

“I think you had better put that ques- 
tion in written form and let me take a look 
at it, because you start, right off the bat, 
with the premise or implication that some- 
one is guilty of fraud. And I don’t believe 
it.” 

Mollenhoff started again: “Mr. Presi- 
dent—” but President Eisenhower cut him 
off with: “I will see your letter, if you would 
like to submit it.” 

In his subsequent letter, Mollenhoff 
pointed out that Congress had complained 
that Federal agencies were using the “doc- 
trine of executive privilege” to withhold in- 
formation from it, and that Comptroller 
General Joseph Campbell had complained 
that the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the Department of Defense 
both had violated the law by withholding 
several reports from his office. Then Mol- 
lenhoff asked: 

“Do you feel you have an executive re- 
sponsibility to carry out the law in line 
with the Comptroller General’s views?” ; 

The White House did not answer this 
question. In his reply, Gerald D. Morgan, 
Deputy Assistant to the President, wrote 
that the Eisenhower position has not 
changed since the President wrote on the 
same subject last year to Representative 
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CuarE HorrmMan, of Michigan. Morgan 
quoted the President as saying then: 

“I believe, of course, that the public, the 
Congress, and such auditing units as the 
General Accounting Office should have all 
the information departments and agencies 
can properly make available. 

“However, the public interest also de- 
mands order and efficiency in the operation 
of these departments and agencies. And in 
my judgment the public interest is not nec- 
essarily served by divulging the advice, sug- 
gestions, or recommendations which sub- 
ordinate employees periodically make to 
their superiors. 

“In this connection, recommendations of 
inspectors general have been a most useful 
advisory tool in administering the military 
departments; and historically, recommenda- 
tions and other advisory matter in such 
reports have not been released. I think this 
practice is a correct one, and is in the best 
interest of the Nation.” 

Such statements, coming directly from the 
President and as reasonable sounding as 
they are, have furnished the umbrella un- 
der which the Federal bureaucrats have 
effectively hidden while they withhold legit- 
imate information from both the public 
and the Congress, as has been brought out 
time and again by the hearings of the 
Hennings and Moss congressional commit- 
tees. 

The $3,186,500,000 foreign aid bill before 
Congress included a section that would cut 
off all foreign aid funds except military as- 
sistance if the administration held back 
from Congress reports evaluating the aid 
program. The White House had publicly 
opposed this provision. 

On July 29, Mollenhoff rose at the Presi- 
dent’s press conference and asked if the 
President regarded the ‘“‘freedom of infor- 
mation’ provision of the foreign aid bill as 
a criticism of the administration’s ‘secrecy 
policies.’”” The President, again apparently 
angered, said sternly: 

“You start your question with an implied 
fact that is not a fact. You say the admin- 
istration’s secrecy policies. There has been 
no administration.” 

At this point, Mollenhoff again rose to am- 
plify his question. 

“Please sit down,” President Eisenhower 
said sharply. Mollenhoff sat down, and the 
President continued: 

“There has been no administration since 
my memory, and I have been in this city 
since 1926, who has gone to such lengths to 
make information available as long as the 
national security and the national interest 
of this country is not involved.” 

Your chairman promptly wrote the follow- 
ing public letter to President Eisenhower: 

“The official reports of the Moss Subcom- 
mittee on Governmental Information in the 
House of Representatives and the Hennings 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights in 
the Senate, covering their investigative hear- 
ings of the last 3 years, show clearly that 
there is more unnecessary secrecy in the 
Federal Government ‘today than at any time 
in our history. 

“These reports, totaling millions of words, 
carry the testimony of scores of leading Fed- 
eral officials, who stated for the record that 
they were accustomed to withholding in- 
formation of Government, which had noth- 
ing to do with either the security of the in- 
terests of our country, from both the press 
and the people. These reports are easily 
available to the White House. 

“Mr. Mollenhoff’s question at the press 
conference about your administration’s 
‘secrecy policies’ had to do with the House 
of Representatives’ provision in the foreign 
aid bill that would force the bureaucracy to 
give information of this foreign aid to the 
Congress. I would like to state relative to 
this that since the end of World War II some 
$75 billion of the American people's tax 
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funds have been expended on foreign aid, 
yet the American people have not been given 
an accounting of a single penny of these ex- 
penditures by the Federal bureaucrats. 

“This secrecy, of course, explains the great 
confusion in the public mind over the ex- 
penditure of our tax funds in foreign aid, 
and the same secrecy in other departments 
of our Federal Government also explain the 
great confusion over other leading issues of 
our day in the public mind. Both the Con- 
gress, which votes the expenditure, and the 
American people, who pay the tax funds, are 
entitled to full information. 

“The mere declaration by the bureaucrat 
that publication of news of Government 
would affect the public interest is not suffi- 
cient safeguard for the interests and the 
future well-being of the American people. 
Congressional hearings during the last 3 
years have revealed time and again that 
such declarations simply are not justified 
and that they are being freely used by the 
bureaucrat to eliminate the proper restraint 
of public opinion, which is so necessary to 
the functioning of the free, American 
society. 

“I am enclosing copies of the 1957 and 
1958 reports of the Freedom of Information 
Committee of Sigma Delta Chi, the profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, of which I am 
chairman. These reports will show clearly 
the following trends in Federal Government 
today, which are carefully documented: 

“1. Virtually all of the records of the 
expenditure of the American citizen’s tax 
funds by the Federal Government are closed 
to both the press and the public, and most 
of the meetings of Federal Government 
dealing with these expenditures of tax funds 
are closed. 

“I would like to point out that in the last 
7 years, while the Federal Government has 
been increasing its secrecy, the legislatures 
of 19 States have adopted laws against se- 
crecy in both govermental records and gov- 
ernmental meetings. Today 32 States have 
laws guaranteeing their citizens open rec- 
ords of government and 23 States have laws 
stipulating that governing bodies must meet 
in the public for all to see and hear. 

“2. I have in my files 15 documented cases 
in the last 2 years wherein the bureaucrat 
has denied. proper information of govern- 
ment to the Congress, and this, of course, 
points up definitely the usurpation of the 
functions of our legislative branch of Fed- 
eral Government by the bureaucracy, 2 
most dangerous trend for the future well- 
being of the free American people. 

“3. It would take a super-Houdini to nav- 
igate the mushrooming maze of the Federal 
bureaucracy which places a restraining fin- 
ger upon every phase of living of every 
American citizen. 

“4. There is an unhealthy ‘hostility of at- 
titude’ among the Federal bureaucrats to- 
ward the free press and its obligation to re- 
port all the facts of free American govern- 
ment to the free people. 

“Let me stress to you that the free press 
of our country is just as interested in pre- 
serving the national security as you, and 
that this letter deals solely with the legiti- 
mate information of American government 
and not with the revelation of security se- 
crets. And I might point out that the rec- 
ord shows clearly, despite the numerous 
charges of the bureaucrats, that not one 
case has been documented wherein the press 
revealed a security secret that harmed the 
interests of our country. 

“Therefore, this is to call upon you, both 
humbly and respectfully, for a change of 
attitude in your administration toward free- 
dom of information and the American peo- 
ple’s right to know about their Government, 
which is so necessary to the retention of 
American freedom in a most trying era.” 

The White House did not even acknowl- 
edge this letter. In January 1958, a copy 
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of your committee’s 1957 Freedom of Infor- 
mation Report, documenting 93 cases of out- 
right abridgement of the American people’s 
right to know, also was sent to Mr. Eisen- 
hower. All of which leads your committee 
to the belief that those around the Presi- 
dent are carefully keeping from him the true 
state of affairs in our national problem of 
freedom of information within the Federal 
Government. Otherwise, these controver- 
sies between the press and the White House 
would not be necessary. 


VII. THE PRESS SUES THE CONGRESS 


Your committee took a hand in a strange 
drop-the-handkerchief game involving both 
the Federal bureaucracy and the Congress 
over the matter of congressional secrecy dur- 
ing April and May. 

While both the Hennings Committee in 
the Senate and the Moss Committee in the 
House were hammering away at Attorney 
General Rogers for his “doctrine of execu- 
tive privilege” as the legal grounds for bu- 
reaucratic secrecy, Rogers and his aides were 
defending Congress in a suit in Federal 
court brought by the press to eliminate 
some of the congressional secrecy. 

Under the rules of the Congress, House of 
Representatives Office payrolls were open, 
whereas the Senate kept its financial trans- 
actions a deep, dark secret. 

Early in 1959, Vance H. Trimble, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, began a series of stories on con- 
gressional nepotism, which revealed that 
many Senators and Representatives had 
wives, children, and political friends on their 
payrolls and which bared much political 
privilege in the rental of Congressmen’s of- 
fice space. These stories attracted wide na- 
tional attention. 

On March 24, House Clerk Harry Living- 
ston slapped a top-secret label on the rec- 
ords of the Congressmen’s rental of office 
space, apparently with the blessing of Speak- 
er Sam RaysBurRN, and declared that “we 
don’t have the time or personnel to handle 
all requests to see them.” This censorship 
resulted in so much public criticism that it 
lasted less than a week. 

On April 2, Trimble sued both Houses of 
Congress in Federal court to force them to 
make public their expenditure of the pub- 
lic’s tax funds in operation of their offices. 
He said: “The people have a right to know 
how Congress spends their tax money.” 

Your chairman met with Trimble’s at- 
torneys in Washington a short time later, 
agreed to serve as amicus curiae (friend of 
the court) in the case, and appointed Clark 
Mollenhoff, Washington correspondent for 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune and a 
member of your Freedom of Information 
Committee, as his attorney. Mollenhoff is 
an attorney as well as newspaperman and 
has all the privileges of practicing in Federal 
court. 

All of this created great stir in the Con- 
gress. Senator Frank J. LAUSCHE, of Ohio, 
rose on the Senate floor on April 8, declared 
that the Senators were inviting suspicion 
through “seemingly clandestine efforts to 
conceal” their payrolls, and called for pub- 
lic disclosure. 

But Senator Norris Cotton, of New Hamp- 
shire, retorted sarcastically that “the Sen- 
ate is not a factory,” and Senator HomMER 
CAPEHART, Of Indiana said we would have 
chaos if the Senate told the taxpayers how 
it was spending tax funds in operating its 
offices. And Senator Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
of Illinois, the Senate Republican leader, op- 
posed the proposal on the grounds that 
“Everything, as far as I know, has been most 
circumspectly administered.” 

On April 15, with great public fanfare, 
Senators Jacosp K. Javirs and KENNETH B. 
KeEaTInG, of New York, and HuGuH Scotr and 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, called in 
the press and announced the details of their 
office expenditures, 
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There was an equal stew in the House of 
Representatives. The question came before 
a House Administration Subcommittee on 
April 27, and Representative GrorcE M. 
RHODEs, of Pennsylvania, charged there was 
“unethical control of important news and in- 
formation” and that newspapers were keep- 
ing the “public mind off great issues” by 
their stories on congressional nepotism. He 
also said that newspapers should be required 
to reveal the details on their own salaries and 
pensions. Representative FraNnK E. SMITH, of 
Mississippi, agreed with him and declared 
that newspapers had been “wasting a lot of 
time” on congressional nepotism. But Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, of Ohio, 
challenged them and said that newspapers 
were private organizations and “any attempt 
to force them to give such information would 
be socialism to the nth degree.” 

Under the law of our land, the Attorney 
General’s office defends the Congress in all 
court proceedings. In mid-May, Attorney 
General Rogers filed a brief in court based 
solely on the doctrine of separation of pow- 
ers in Federal Government, the same legal 
argument on which he based his “doctrine 
of executive privilege,” contended that the 
courts lacked the power to compel the Senate 
to disclose its records, and suggested that 
Trimble’s relief rested solely with the Senate 
itself. 

On June 2, Judge Alexander Holtzoff threw 
Trimble’s suit out of court. He ruled that “it 
is not the judicial function to supervise or 
control the business of the executive or 
legislative departments of government,” 
which was Attorney General Rogers’ claim 
not only in this particular court proceed- 
ing but also in his fight with Senator HEN- 
NING’s Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights in behalf of his “doctrine of execu- 
tive privilege.” 

Judge Holtzoff declared that freedom of 
the press did not extend to the right to in- 
spect secret documents in Federal Govern- 
ment, which, together with his ruling on the 
separation of powers, apparently knocked 
into a cocked hat all the rights and privi- 
leges of both Senator HENNINGS’ Committee 
and Representative JOHN E. Moss’ House 
Subcommittee on Government Information 
in pummeling the bureaucrats over their se- 
crecy. The judge declared: 

“It would hardly be urged that the press 
is entitled to written material that the law 
does not regard as being automatically open 
to public examination, such as, for example, 
staff reports submitted to congressional com- 
mittees, until the latter choose to release 
them; letters to the President from his advis- 
ers, unless he sees fit to make them pub- 
lic; memoranda written by personnel of ex- 
ecutive departments to their superiors. * * * 
Numerous other instances of a similar na- 
ture might be cited at length.” 

The ink had hardly dried on Judge Holt- 
zoff’s decision when the Senate suddenly, by 
voice vote, decided to make public four times 
a year the lists of its employees and their 
salaries. 

Thus the press, although losing the court 
decision, won its fight for open government 
in the Senate only because of the pressure of 
public opinion. But your committee warns 
that Judge Holtzoff’s opinion, a judicial de- 
cision supporting the bureaucrats’ doctrine 
of executive privilege, may come home to 
haunt all of us in the free press; that it is 
certain to be used by the bureaucracy as the 
legal precedent for its secrecy, and that 
eventually the press may be forced to take 
the whole matter to public opinion for final 
decision. 

VOI. THE SUPREME COURT SANCTIFIES THE 
BUREAUCRAT 

Judge Holtzoff’s ruling was not the only 
judicial decision in 1959 which enhanced 
generally the growing estate of the Federal 
bureaucrat in the American society. 
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On June 29, the U.S. Supreme Court, in a 
5 to 4 ruling, held that policymaking bu- 
reaucrats in the Federal Government are ab- 
solutely immune to libel suits against them 
for something they said or did in the line of 
duty. 

This ruling had nothing to do with free- 
dom of information, yet it, in effect, supports 
Attorney General Rogers’ doctrine of execu- 
tive privilege, which has been used freely in 
recent years to withhold information of Fed- 
eral Government from both the American 
people and the Congress. And, for this rea- 
son, your committee feels impelled to in- 
clude it in this report. 

The Court’s opinion involved a_ suit 
brought by two Federal employees, who were 
suspended and denounced in a press re- 
lease in 1953 by the Director of Rent Stabili- 
zation for the way they handled cash annual 
leave settlements for some agency employees. 
In writing the majority opinion, Justice John 
M. Harlan said: 

“In this instance it has been thought in 
the end better to leave unredressed the 
wrongs done by dishonest officers than to 
subject those who try to do their duty to 
the constant dread of retaliation.” 

But Justice William J. Brennan, who wrote 
the dissenting minority opinion, said ab- 
solute immunity for officials below Cabinet 
rank went too far and added that it makes 
them libel free even though they defamed 
someone maliciously and untruthfully. 

And Chief Justice Earl Warren, another 
dissenter, was even plainer in his criticism 
of the majority opinion when he said: 

“It will sanctify the powerful and silence 
debate.” 

At any rate, the Court’s ruling poses some 
most interesting questions, and among them 
is this one: Could a policymaking bureau- 
crat, angered by newspaper criticism of him, 
deliberately and dishonestly, under the guise 
of official concern for his agency, defame the 
newspaper with immunity? 

Two weeks later Attorney General Rogers 
sent a memorandum to all Federal agencies 
warning them to exercise “care and thought- 
ful restraint” in making derogatory state- 
ments about anyone under their newly won 
immunity from libel suits, and he put them 
on notice that they could face disciplinary 
action or removal from office if they used 
their privilege irresponsibly. 

But the cold fact remains that the U.S. 
Supreme Court has extended to the Federal 
bureaucrat a privilege that is denied to both 
the American people and to the American 
press. 

IX. HASSLE OVER CONGRESSIONAL JUNKETS 


Your committee engaged the Committee 
on House Administration and its subsidiary, 
the House Subcommittee on Accounts, in 
another hassle involving congressional 
secrecy. 

Early in the year, Representative H. R. 
Gross, of Iowa, introduced H.R. 5401 in the 
House of Representatives, a bill stipulating 
that Members of Congress must make a pub- 
lic accounting of Government and counter- 
part funds they spend in traveling in over- 
sea areas. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on 
House Administration and then to the House 
Subcommittee on Accounts. There it lan- 
guished for longer than 3 months, with only 
one secret meeting on it by the Subcommit- 
tee on Accounts. Several Washington cor- 
respondents advised your committee that it 
was being deliberately pigeonholed for a 
quiet death. 

On June 5, your chairman wrote Repre- 
sentative OMAR BuRLESON, of Texas, chair- 
man of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, protested both the secrecy and the 
delay and called for prompt public considera- 
tion of the bill. A carbon was sent to 
Representative SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of Mary- 
land, chairman of the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts, and it produced immediate fireworks. 


March 16 


On June 16, Representative FRIEDEL wrote 
your chairman as follows: 

“The hearing was not secret; it was helq 
in executive session as is the usual practice 
when Members of Congress interrogate their 
colleagues on matters of policy.” 

In reply, your chairman wrote Representa. 
tive FRIEDEL as follows: 

“What is an ‘executive session’ but a secret 
meeting? The press is locked out. The pub. 
lic is locked out. Behind those locked doors, 
Members of Congress, the people’s elected 
representatives, do as they choose about the 
people’s business. Who knows whether or 
not there are any sweet little deals cookeq 
up behind those locked doors? Who knows 
but the Congressmen present when political 
privilege enters into the people’s business? 
The only information the people get from 
these secret meetings are censored reports 
by the committee or slanted verbal state- 
ments from those Congressmen who attend 
them.” 

On June 16, Representative Frieper, an- 
nounced that H.R. 5401 would be considered 
in public hearing, which subsequently was 
held on June 30. It was a very colorful hear- 
ing, to say the least. Representative Frank 
E. SMITH, of Mississippi, devoted most of the 
hearing to impassioned and personal vilifi- 
cation of your chairman in which he ques- 
tioned the latter’s knowledge of the legisla- 
tive process. The next day the Washington 
Daily News reported that Representative 
SMITH swung a water pitcher at Clark Mol- 
lenhoff, a member of your committee and 
correspondent for the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, during the course of the hear- 
ing. 

Your chairman immediately wrote Repre- 
sentative SmirH and demanded that he 
justify both his words and actions, but in 
the ensuing correspondence your committee 
gathered only that Representative SmitH 
has a thick skin. Meanwhile, Representa- 
tive Gross wrote your committee: 

“I do want you to know that Clark Mollen- 
hoff was an excellent witness in behalf of 
Sigma Delta Chi and yourself when he ap- 
peared before the House Administration 
Committee. I am sure that you know that 
efforts were made repeatedly to bait Clark 
into arguments completely foreign to the 
merits or demerits of the bill, but he wisely 
refused to be baited, meanwhile holding 
firmly to his position in support of the bill.” 

The House committee subsequently ap- 
proved the bill, but the Congress was ad- 
journed before getting around to consider- 
ation of it. Meanwhile, Members of Con- 
gress can still spend tax funds on their over- 
sea junkets without an accounting to the 
people who pay the taxes. 

Your committee presents the foregoing 
simply as an illustration of what usually 
takes place when it protests an incident 01 
secrecy in the Federal Government. 


X. CONGRESS MAINTAINS SECRECY IN ITS 
COMMITTEES 


Despite all the public hullabaloo over se- 
crecy in Washington during the year, the 
Congress quietly maintained its own stand- 
ards of secret government throughout 1959, 
with only slight improvement over former 
years. 

In October, Congressional Quarterly, & 
Washington publication which rides herd 
on Congress, reported that 29.6 percent of 
the committee sessions of the 865th Congress 
were secret executive meetings. This com- 
pared to 34 percent in 1957 and 1958 and 36 
percent in 1955 and 1956. 

The Quarterly said that the Senate closed 
433 of its 1,350 committee meetings and the 
House 434 of its 1,639 committee meetings. 
Joint committees of the Senate and House 
closed 73 of their 163 meetings to the public. 

Your committee noted that most of these 
940 secret congressional committee meetings 
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did not concern our security but were de- 
yoted largely to matters pertaining to the 
expenditures of the people’s tax funds and 
should have been held in the open for all 
to see and hear in the sole interest of an 
informed public opinion. 

Throughout the year, the Hennings com- 
mittee in the Senate and the Moss commit- 
tee in the House called the bureaucrats on 
the carpet for secrecy in the executive branch 
of Federal Government. This, of course, 
poses the key question of how can Congress 
pummel the bureaucrats over their secrecy 
when Congress itself practices the same se- 
crecy in its transactions of the people’s busi- 
ness. 

Immediately after Judge Holtzoff'’s ruling 
out of the suit of Vance H. Trimble, of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, to force the 
Congress to open its records of office expenses, 
your chairman wrote, to Senator HENNINGS 
and Representative Moss and laid down the 
following points for discussion: 

1. Since the greater part of the executive 
branch of Federal Government is closed to 
the press and public, perhaps largely through 
Attorney General Wiiliam P. Rogers’ doctrine 
of executive privilege, it would now appear 
that both the closed executive sessions and 
closed records of Federal Government have 
been made the law by the Federal judiciory. 

2. This leaves the status of the free Ameri- 
can press in relationship to the Federal Gov- 
ernment very much in doubt. More and 
more, the bureaucrats of the executive 
branch have placed the press in the position 
of a handmaiden of governmental press 
handouts, much of them nothing more than 
propaganda to glorify the Federal bureau- 
crats and to prolong their political lives. 

3. It has been a most ridiculous situation 
in Washington, wherein, on one hand, the 
House Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights place the Federal bu- 
reaucrat, including Attorney General Rogers 
and his assistants, upon the witness stand 
and question them on the withholding of 
information of Government from both the 
people and the Congress; whereas, on the 
other hand, Attorney Gencral Rogers defends 
the U.S. Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives in Federal court—and wins the suit— 
on the matter of both the Senate and the 
House withholding information of Govern- 
' ment from the people. 

4. Attorney General Rogers’ victory in this 
case leaves the Hennings and Moss commit- 
tees in a most peculiar position in their in- 
vestigation of secrecy in the executive 
branch of Federal Government. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that either committee can 
again question Attorney General Rogers in 
this matter simply because he can use the 
Federal court's ruling as sufficient legal means 
to decline to answer any congressional ques- 
tion. , 

5. Judge Holtzoff’s ruling all but validates 
Attorney General Rogers’ doctrine of execu- 
tive privilege; it also all but limits Cons 
gress’ investigative powers only to the peo- 
ple of the country; and it’all but leaves Con- 
gress in the position as only a rubber stamp 
for the Federal bureaucracy. I might point 
out here that Judge Holtzoff's ruling was 
based on the separation of powers in Fed- 
eral Government and that this was the same 
argument presented by Attorney General 
Rogers to the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights in behalf of his doctrine 
of executive privilege. 

6. Judge Holtzoff's ruling installs the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy as the sole arbiter of all 
affairs of Federal Government without re- 
straints from the courts, the Congress, or the 
people. This, without a question, is a di- 
rect step down the road to an American bu- 
Teaucratic dictatorship. 

7. Judge Holtzoff’s ruling indicates plain- 
ly the close relationship between the Federal 
judiciary and the Federal bureaucracy, and 
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particularly the kinship with the Attorney 
General’s office, and it, by necessity, pushes 
Congress into a final alliance with the peo- 
ple if it is to survive at all as a principal 
participant in Federal Government. 

In reply, Representative Moss wrote, in 
part, as follows: 

“I do not defend any unnecessary secrecy 
practiced by either the executive, the Con- 
gress, or the judiciary, but the Scripps-How- 
ard case poses the question of legal authority 
to withhold information. If any right 
exists—and I do not say it does—the framers 
of the Constitution granted only to the Con- 
gress the authority to determine how much 
of its information should and should not 
be made available. I would guess that this 
congressional privilege was left in the Con- 
stitution because the framers recognized that 
abuse of the privilege could be prevented by 
the people who have direct control over the 
membership of Congress. 

“In all its activities, the House Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee has moved 
slowly and carefully, recognizing that in the 
important area we are studying one hasty 
misstep would mean the loss of all the free- 
dom-of-information work which had gone 
before the creation of the subcommittee. 
Although the current ruling is prejudi- 
cial to both the case of freedom of informa- 
tion and to the best interests of the press, I 
believe a calm, careful consideration of the 
road ahead can prevent any further mis- 
step.” 

Thus, Representative Moss lays down the 
challenge that this whole question of Federal 
secrecy must be decided by the American 
people and, in turn, your committee passes 
the challenge along to Sigma Delta Chi with 
the earnest plea that all of us do something 
about it because the future freedom of the 
American press is tied up with the future 
freedom of the American people. 

XI. GAINS AND LOSSES IN 1959 

During the year, Representative Moss’ 
House Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation continued its watchdog surveillance 
over the Federal bureaucracy, taking up 
many complaints from the press and the 
public. In its final report for the year, the 
subcommittee listed 35 areas of inquiry, 
citing some gains and some losses. Here is 
its record: 

“1. Every department which had cited the 
‘housekeeping’ statute (5 U.S.C. 22) as au- 
thority to restrict information reported that 
the 1958 freedom of information amended 
to the statute did not limit executive power 
to restrict information. 

“2. The Defense} Department established 
an elaborate ‘hold for release’ system to con- 
trol nonsecurity information about missile 
and satellite projects and create a favorable 
public reaction. 

“3. The Defense Department shrouded the 
Atlas-Score talking satellite project in deep 
secrecy and, when the event was publicized, 
created the false impression that the satellite 
was more than twice as big as the largest 
comparable Russian satellite. 

“4. The Defense Department repeatedly 
used the claim of military security to refuse 
information about the use of monkeys in 
scientific efforts. 

“5. The Defense Department refused to re- 
lease pictures of the outside of the Titan 
missile even though the outside configura- 
tion had been declassified and the missile 
stood in full public view, but pictures were 
released of the President viewing the com- 
pleted missile just before the November 1958 
elections. 

“6. The Defense Department reorganized 
information activities to give the Depart- 
ment’s public relations office greater con- 
trol over the release of information by the 
military experts. 

“7, Executive agencies used the excuse of 
security censorship to delete nonsecurity in- 
formation from congressional testimony. 
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“8. The Army supported the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors’ policy of doe 
ing business in secret, admitting there is no 
statutory authority for the Board’s secret 
meetings but contending secrecy permitted 
free discussion of controversial items in the 
billions of dollars’ worth of public works 
projects handled by Board. 

“9. The Federal Aviation Agency refused 
to make public reports on malfunctions of 
new-type altimeters installed in commercial 
jet airplanes after restricting use of the al- 
timeters, claiming the public might misin- 
terpret the facts. 

“10. The Federal Power Commission re- 

fused to make public a Commission staff re- 
port on a proposed power exchange contract, 
claiming the staff would not comment freely 
on controversial matters if the information 
were available to the public. 
* “11, The Labor Department claimed Fed- 
eral-State cooperation would be weakened 
by public access to Bureau of Employment 
Security analyses of administration of State 
unemployment insurance laws. 

“12. The Bureau of Prisons denied public 
access to studies of conditions in local jails 
for fear of controversy; claiming an execu- 
tive privilege for the restriction. 

“13. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency refused to make public audit reports 
of lpcal housing authorities financed with 
Federal funds, claiming employees would not 
comment freely if the information were 
made public and asserting an executive priv- 
ilege to restrict the reports. 

“14. The Air Coordinating Committee 
cited an executive privilege as authority for 
refusing a State official access to minutes of 
its meetings. 

“15. The Civil Service Commission claimed 
an executive privilege to hide the result of 
an investigation of irregularities in a Vir- 
ginia rural mail carrier examination. 

“16. The Army refused to make public 
the records of military trials which had been 
held in public even though records of com- 
parable civil trials’ are available, claiming 
as authority for the restriction the ‘inherent 
authority of the executive branch to safe- 
guard records in the public interest.’ 

“17. The Navy backed up a subordinate 
Official’s refusal of a congressional request for 
an unclassified report on the Naval Gun Fac- 
tory, claiming that the report would cause 
controversy and asserting an executive priv- 
ilege for the refusal. 

“18. The White House refused a congres- 
sional request for information on Operations 
Coordinating Board guidelines directing the 
Defense Department information policies, 
claiming an executive privilege to withhold 
the information. 

“19. The House and Home Finance Agency 
claimed an executive privilege to refuse in- 
formation on an investigation of the Los 
Angeles City Housing Authority to the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature, the attorney gen- 
eral of California, and to the Congress. 

“20. The General Accounting Office report- 
ed the citation of executive privilege for 
numerous refusals by executive agencies to 
make available information which the agen- 
cies are required by law to provide the GAO. 

“21. The Civil Service Commission re- 
versed its/earlier policy of making public the 
names of retiring Federal employees, con- 
tending that the information should be re- 
stricted because there was no law authorizing 
the release even though no law prohibited it. 

“22. The Electronic Production Resources 
Agency in the Defense Department reversed 
the policy of making available to the public 
nonsecurity statistics after the Department 
of Commerce protested release of the infor- 
mation. 

“23. The Department of Justice continued 
restrictions on access to information about 
Federal prisoners, 

“24. The Navy provided reports of tests of 
an arctic cargo sled to the designer of the sled 
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who had been trying to get the information 
for 10 years. 

“25. The Army disclosed information on 
medical payments after a private citizen had 
tried for 8 years to obtain the information. 

“26. The Comptroller of the Currency 
initially refused to make public the blank 
forms filled out by persons applying for na- 
tional bank charters, contending that only 
‘legitimate’ requests for the blank forms 
should be honored, but later made the blank 
forms available when asked to cite statutory 
authority for the refusal. 

“27. The Budget Bureau clarified restric- 
tions on testimony by Defense Department 
witnesses before congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees, contending that military 
experts are not completely free to express 
personal views at variance with budget 
requests. 

“28. The Bureau of Public Roads removed 
restrictions on the availability of nationwide 
highway statistics, making the information 
available to local government officials who 
needed it for tax planning purposes. 

“29. The Defense Department issued a di- 
rective declassifying most military docu- 
ments originated before 1946 and continued 
its study of methods to declassify current 
documents and prevent overclassification. 

“30. The Defense Department stated that 
an attempt by a Navy public information 
officer to screen questions which reporters 
ask of high-ranking officials was a mistake 
contrary to Department policy. 

“31. The Federal Aviation Agency made 
available a previously restricted engineering 
report on the materials to be used in paving 
the new Washington International Airport. 

“32. The Agriculture Department clarified 
regulations which had been misused to re- 
strict public access to crop allotment records, 
particularly in California. 

“33. The Interior Department made avail- 
able previously restricted information on 
leases of public lands and took steps to re- 
vise information practices in Bureau of Land 
Management Offices. 

“34. The Treasury Department, under re- 
quirements of a new law, provided for public 
access to applications filed by nonprofit or- 
ganizations for tax exempt status. 

“35. The Internal Revenue Service made 
more information publicly available about 
tax court cases and established an informa- 
tion seminar for executives.” 

* * * * s 


This report respectfully submitted on the 
first day of November 1959 by the Freedom of 
Information Committee of Sigma Delta Chi. 
V. M. Newton, Jr., Tampa Tribune, chair- 
man; Clark Mollenhoff, Washington corre- 
spondent, Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
Washington, D.C.; Theodore Koop, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Washington, D.C.; Da- 
vid Howe, publisher, Burlington (Vt.) Free 
Press; Don Carter, Wall Street Journal, New 
York; Sam Saran, NBC Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill.; Alvin E. Austin, Department of 
Journalism, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Bo Byers, Houston 
Chronicle correspondent, Austin, Tex.; Bob 
Murphy, the Castle, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Harm White, 4010 East 
Hazelwood, Phoenix, Ariz.; John L. Chand- 
ler, 140 Homestead Avenue, Albany, N.Y.; 





Howard Cleavinger, managing editor, the 
Daily Chronicle, Spokane, Wash. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL Co. 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sincere regret that I 
ask to include the following letter which 
I received from Mr. D. D. Strohmeier, 
vice president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Inc., Shipbuilding Division: 

BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., INC., 
SHIPBUILDING DIVISION, 
New York, N.Y., March 10, 1960. 
The Honorable LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Honorable James A. BurRKE, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. BuRKE: Your concern about the 
continuing strike at Quincy, as expressed in 
your letter of March 4, 1960, is of course 
shared by the company. However, it is 
noticed that you express concern for only 
three groups—the strikers, the community 
that depends for its welfare on the shipyard, 
and the Navy whose ships are regrettably 
being delayed. Nowhere do you express con- 
cern for the company whose business has 
been brought to a halt by unions so greedy 
that they do not recognize their already 
superior benefits. These represent in toto 
the most favorable wage and benefit provi- 
sions that have ever been granted by any 
private shipbuilder in the world. Our com- 
pany, which is also concerned about our 
“immediate and * * * long-range interests,” 
does not intend to increase its competitive 
disadvantage, particularly at a critical time 
such as this in the future of American ship- 
building. To do so would be a disservice to 
the country, the economy of the community, 
and the economic well-being of Massachu- 
setts. 

Your seeming lack of concern for the com- 
pany that provides the jobs and the payroll 
that oils the economic gears in the South 
Shore communities is not, we hope, another 
manifestation of the dire trend in the busi- 
ness atmosphere created by opportunistic 
political policies that have dominated Mass- 
achusetts affairs in recent years. 

We are witnessing in Massachusetts a state 
of anarchy that is a disgrace to the State. I 
was born, raised, and educated in Massachu- 
setts and I must hang my head in shame over 
the lack of respect for law that we are now 
experiencing there. A state of siege has been 
and is being maintained by the unions at 
Quincy. The company has been forcibly pre- 
vented from its lawful access to its own 
property by picketing that has been adjudged 
in this instance by a Massachusetts court as 
“unlawful and in some instances criminal,” 
but against which an employer has no prac- 
tical basis for relief under Massachusetts 
statutes. Nor are the police disposed to en- 
force the law. Some 2,000 nonstriking em- 
ployees are denied access to their place of 
employment by this lawless activity. Im- 
portant design and engineering work for the 
Navy is being seriously hampered by this 
activity. Yet, no responsible elected official 
has had the political courage to admonish the 
unions to obey the law. 

The settlement of this dispute on the 
union's terms would insure the end of ship- 
building at Quincy. We do not intend to see 
that happen. 

My last letter to you was somehow referred 
to the unions and was distorted by them 
publicly. I hope that will not happen to this 
letter, which I am sending in the spirit of the 
5th and 6th lines of the second verse of 
Rudyard Kipling’s “If” and trust you will 
not be among those who may be trapped. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. D. STROHMEIER, 
Vice President. 


My reasons for regret is based on the 
reckless statements made by Mr. Stroh- 
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meier, particularly his intemperate re- 
mark in the first sentence of the third 
paragraph of his letter stating: 


We are witnessing in Massachusetts a state 
of anarchy that is a disgrace to the State. 


For the benefit of Mr. Strohmeier, I 
would like to read the definition of the 
word “anarchy”: 

The absence of all political government; 
by extension, confusion in government. 

The absence of government; a state of 
society where there is no law or supreme 
power (Spies v. People, 122 Ill. 253, 12 NE, 
865, 17 N.E. 898, 3 Am. St. Rep. 320). 

A social theory which regards the union 
of order with the absence of all direct goy- 
ernment of man by man as the political 
ideal; absolute individual liberty (Century 
Dictionary). 


Taken in its proper sense, the word has 
nothing to do with disorder or crime, but 
in the act of Congress of March 3, 1903, 
the word ‘‘anarchists” is used synony- 
mously with ‘persons who believe in or 
advocate the overthrow by force or vio- 
lence of the Government of the United 
States or of all government or of all forms 
of law or the assassination of public 
officials,’’ and this would seem to be the 
popular sense attaching to the word. In 
the address of U. M. Rose, president of 
the American Bar Association in 1902, 
criminal anarchy is defined as the doc- 
trine that organized government should 
be over thrown by force and violence, or 
by assassination of the executive head or 
of any of the executive officials of the 
Government by any unlawful means— 
Fifteenth Report, American Bar Associa- 
tion, page 210. 

In U.S. v. Williams (194 U.S. 294, 24 
Sup. Ct. 719, 48 L. Ed. 979) it was held 
that even though an alien anarchist only 
regarded the absence of Government as 
a political ideal, yet when he sought to 
attain it by advocating a _ universal 
strike and discoursing upon “the legal 
murder of 1887’’—Spies v. People (122 Il. 
1, 12 N.E. 865, 17 N.E. 898, 3 Am. St. 
Rep. 320)—there was a justifiable infer- 
ence that he contemplated the ultimate 
realization of his ideal by the use of force, 
or that his speeches were incitements to 
that end. And further, that even if “an- 
archists’”’ should be interpreted to mean 
political philosophers innocent of evil in- 
tent, yet the tendency of the general ex- 
ploitation of such views is so dangerous 
to the public weal that aliens who hold 
and advocate them would be undesir- 
able additions to the population and their 
exclusion infringes none of the constitu- 
tional guarantees respecting freedom of 
speech, and so forth. 





PADEREWSKI POSTAGE STAMP 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for I minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the No. 
1 problem facing the Members of Con- 
gress, our Government, and the free 
world in general, is to curtail the fu- 
ture spread of communistic aggression 
and bring to the minds of all the people 
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in our country and the free world the 
necessity to sacrifice and continue the 
fight to preserve liberty and freedom. 

Never in history has the liberty of 
mankind been threatened by such a pow- 
erful and well-organized set of tyrants 
as the Communist conspiracy operating 
from Moscow. No nation has, over the 
centuries, fought for liberty and freedom 
for its people more than Poland. 

Of the many great patriots and lead- 
ers who have spearheaded the Polish re- 
sistance against tyranny no one holds a 
higher status than the late Ignace J. 
Paderewski. November 6 of this year 
marks the 100th anniversary of his birth. 

The U.S. Post Office Department is 
now authorizing special commemorative 
stamps honoring world patriots under its 
“champion of liberty” series. It is fit- 
ting and proper that the Post Office De- 
partment should designate a stamp hon- 
oring Ignace J. Paderewski in this series, 
reminding our Nation and the people of 
the world of its reverence for former 
champions of liberty and freedom. 

I do hope that every Member of Con- 
gress will communicate by letter, re- 
questing Postmaster General Summer- 
field to include Ignace J. Paderewski in 
the ‘champion of liberty” serics, hon- 
oring him on the 100th aninversary of 
his birth. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I also include a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Charles Burke, Wash- 
ington representative, Polish American 
Congress, Inc., Washington, D.C., en- 
dorsing the issuance of this commemora- 
tive stamp to honor this great Polish 
hero and patriot: 

PoLIsH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1960. 
Hon. Ray J. MAppeEn, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DeEaR CONGRESSMAN MabbDEN: The U.S. 
Post Office Department is now issuing special 
stamps in the “champion of liberty” series 
honoring heroes and great men of other 
lands who have worked and fought for the 
freedom of man. 

It seems to us that such a stamp honoring 
Ignace J. Paderewski on the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth (November 6, 1860) should 
be issued by our Post Office Department. 

Ignace J. Paderewski was in a true sense 
a champion of liberty. He was not only a 
great artist and humanitarian but also a 
statesman who throughout his life worked, 
fought, and pleaded for the freedom of man. 

During the First World War he interrupted 
his artistic career and worked for the inde- 
pendence of Poland. He was instrumental 
in organizing an independent Polish Army 
in France recruited in 1917-18 in the United 
States, Canada, South America, and Western 
Europe. This army fought at the side of the 
Allies on the Western front. 

He was chairman of the Polish delegation 
to the Peace Conference in Versailles and on 
behalf of Poland signed the Peace Treaty by 
which Poland regained her independence. 

He assisted in organizing the Polish Re- 
Public in 1918 and 1919, and was the first 
Polish delegate to the Council of Ambassa- 
dors at the League of Nations in 1920. 

When the Second World War broke out and 
Poland was overrun by Soviet Russia and 
Germany, Paderewski, for the second time 
in his life, interrupted his career and set 
himself the task of laboring for the libera- 
tion of his native Poland. 

He was instrumental in forming the Polish 
Government in Exile in 1939 and was chair- 
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man of the National Council of the Republic 
of Poland functioning in France and later in 
England. 

In 1940 on his 80th birthday, aged and 
weary but spiritually valiant, Paderewski 
arrived in the United States to work for the 
independence of his distressed homeland. 
He died in New York on June 29, 1941, and 
by special authorization of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is buried in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

It seems to us that a stamp honoring this 
great man, this true champion of liberty, 
Ignace J. Paderewski, should he issued by our 
Post Office Department in the series of stamps 
honoring “Champions of Liberty” of other 
lands. 

This matter is now under consideration by 
the Postmaster General who advises us that 
the name of Ignace J. Paderewski is still 
being considered. Your intervention with 
the Postmaster General would be greatly 
helpful and deeply appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative, Polish 
Anverican Congress. 





BILLS TO HELP SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished Chairman of the House 
Small Business Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PaTMAN], and 
other members of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, have introduced bills 
which, if enacted into law, would im- 
prove the lot of small business. 

These bills include H.R. 10235, which 
was introduced by the Honorable WriIGHT 
PaTMAN, chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee, on February 8, 
1960. Among other things, H.R. 10235 
would provide a Federal law against sales 
below cost in or affecting interstate com- 
merce where such sales would have the 
effect of substantially lessening competi- 
tion and tending to create a monopoly. 
Another bill, H.R. 8841, was introduced 
several months ago by our colleague the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] 
to clarify the authority and power of 
the Federal Trade Commission to enter 
temporary cease and desist orders pend- 
ing the disposition of litigation involving 
practices deleterious to small business. 

On January 25, 1960, I introduced six 
bills, H.R. $893 to 9898, inciusive. The 
first three of these bills, as I explained 
at the time I introduced them, would 
provide a measure of relief to small 
business concerns engaged in the sale 
and distribution of petroleum and re- 
lated products at retail. H.R. 9896- 
9898 would provide small business con- 
cerns engaged in the distribution of food 
products with relief from unfair trade 
practices and conditions now faced by 
small business concerns in that segment 
of our economy. Specifically, H.R. 9898 
would apply to the integrated opera- 
tions of large chain food retail organi- 
zations which have extended their op- 
erations to include the processing of 
foods. The bill would prohibit the in- 
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tegration of food processing and the 
Sale of food at retail only in those in- 
stances where such integrated opera- 
tions would have the effect of substan- 
tially lessening competition and tending 
to create a monopoly. 

These bills to help small business, to 
which I have referred, have been intro- 
duced only after the accumulation of an 
abundance of evidence clearly showing 
that unless action of the nature indi- 
cated is taken, small business will suffer 
irreparably. The special subcommittee 
and Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Small Business Committee have held 
hearings in various sections of the coun- 
try. Before these subcommittees many 
representatives of small business con- 
cerns have appeared and explained how 
monopolistic conditions and practices 
are eliminating small business concerns 
wholesale. In the hearings before the 
special subcommittee, our colleague the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] 
has been told by representatives of small 
business concerns many times that un- 
less legislation prohibiting sales below 
cost is enacted soon, small business con- 
cerns in the dairy industry will become 
a thing of the past. Likewise, witnesses 
representing hundreds of thousands of 
small business concerns in the food in- 
dustry appeared before Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee and pointed out how the distri- 
bution of food is falling into the hands 
of a few large, nationwide chain food 
retailers. They have detailed in their 
testimony how the small processors, 
meat packers, wholesalers, and retailers 
are being swallowed up through the 
ever-expanding integrated operations 
of the large food chains. Their testi- 
mony has included references to the 
facts that the large food chains, through 
the exercise of their enormous eco- 
nomic power, are demanding and receiv- 
ing preferred treatment in the form of 
favored prices and otherwise not avail- 
able to their smaller competitors. 

Mr. Speaker, it is believed that time 
will limit our opportunity to act with 
any hope of rendering effective help to 
small business. Time is running out. 
Unless we act in some effective way, there 
will be no small business for us to con- 
sider. The problem is far more alarm- 
ing than I appreciated before our 
Subcommittee No. 5 held its hearings 
regarding small business problems in 
food distribution. I am convinced that 
if the Members were provided with the 
opportunity I have had to see and hear 
these small businesses in their appealing 
way request legislation providing only for 
simple justice, the Members would be 
moved as I have been to the conviction 
that we should act. It is noted that 
these small business concerns who are 
appealing for help are not only constitu- 
ents of mine, but are the constituents of 
all of the Members. In that connection, 
I would like to refer to a letter recently 
received from Mr. J. E. Stovall, of Doug- 
las, Ga., who is president of the Na- 
tional Independent Dairies Association, 
the members of which are small busi- 
ness concerns engaged in the processing 
and distribution of dairy products. They 
are located throughout the United 
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States. Mr. Stovall wrote me under 
date of March 1, 1960, about some of the 
problems of small business. I believe 
the Members would be interested in read- 
ing the contents of his letter. There- 
fore, under leave to extend and revise 
my remarks, I wish to include at this 
point Mr. Stovall’s letter: 

Dovctas, Ga., March 1, 1960. 
Hon. JaMes ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you and to congratu- 
late you on the hard, conscientious work and 
the clear thinking you have done in Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

Your H.R. 9898 seems to go to the heart 
of the matter with reference to the effect 
which the enormous buying and merchan- 
dising power of a few food chains is having 
on the farm, labor, and small business seg- 
ments of our Nation. 

The regulatory laws administered and en- 
forced by the agencies charged with that 
duty, together with proposed corrections 
and amendments such as Congressman Pat- 
man’s H.R. 10235 are very necessary and can 
help so very much when brought to bear 
and successfully prosecuted. We need them. 

I characterize them as the salve or drugs 
to heal the sores and ravages of malnutri- 
tion. 

I characterize your H.R. 9898 as a part of 
the prevention of the malnutrition of the 
food business. To help stop bad practices 
in their incipiency seems no less important, 
in fact, very, very desirable. We need to 
remove the causes and to heal the wounds. 

As president of the National Independent 
Dairies Association, I thank you. 

Respectfully, 
J. E. STOVALL. 





RED GROWTH RATE FOUND 
LAGGING 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the Rrecorp an 
article appearing in the Saturday, 
March 12, 1960, Washington Post com- 
menting upon the article in Fortune 
magazine which in turn comments upon 
the forthcoming book of Colin Clark, 
eminent British economist, entitled 
“The Real Productivity of Soviet 
Russia.” 

I am happy someone outside the 
United States has finally advanced the 
thesis that ‘‘the specter of burgeoning 
Russian productivity” is “in effect, 
tripe.” 

The Washington Post reporter states 
that almost alone this British economist 
has advanced this thesis in the face of 
“politicians, businessmen, economists, 
and scientists pointing to figures show- 
ing Russian growth rate of 6 percent or 
more against our 3.5 average.” 

It just goes to show that prophets are 
without honor in their own country. 
Last fall a subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee held lengthy panel- 
type hearings on a series of papers pre- 
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pared at the request of the Committee 
by a group of outstanding economists 
who were our panelists and published 
well ahead of the hearings on the sub- 
ject of the relative postures of the Rus- 
sian and United States economies. 

A fair analysis of these papers and 
hearings, I think, would reveal that in 
essence they support the opinion of 
Colin Clark, “The specter of burgeoning 
Russian productivity is tripe.” 

As a member of this subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee, indeed 
as the person who was largely responsi- 
ble for these study papers and the hear- 
ings being held, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to notice the press attendance at 
the hearings fell almost off to nothing 
as soon as it became apparent that 
there was going to be little or no sun- 
stantiation of the Russian specter. I 
had thought we Americans were inter- 
ested in the truth and I was satisfied 
that it was very important to find out 
as much as we could about Russia's real 
prowess. 

The papers and the hearines of the 
Joint Economic Committee are still 
available for anyone interested in the 
truth rather than the specter. Let me 
just point out a few interesting facts. 

RUSSIAN EDUCATION 


We have been hearing a great deal 
about Russia’s great strides in the field 
of education, largely, I regret to say, 
from people who think the scare tech- 
nique is one way to make the Federal 
Government do more than it is doing in 
the field of education. These cries of 
alarm for the most part come not from 
any serious belief or from even the most 
cursory study of what Russia really is 
or is not doing in education. In saying 
this I would make it clear that I do not 
advocate complacency; instead I advo- 
cate that our future actions be predi- 
cated on knowledge of the pertinent 
facts. 

Here are some points to think about. 
Fifty percent of Russian population is 
still in rural areas. The rural families, 
as is usual in most societies, have a 
greater number of children per family 
than those in urban areas. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of Russian children 
may be presumed to be in rural areas. 
Russia has 4 years compulsory educa- 
tion in the rural areas. Roads are poor, 
housing is poor, transportation is poor. 
There is practically no. electricity. 
What then can we properly conclude 
with respect to rural education in 
Russia? 

In the Soviet urban areas compulsory 
education involves an 8-year period. It 
was increased from 7 years about 2 years 
ago. However, there has been a decline 
in overall enrollment inasmuch as in the 
additional 3 years of noncompulsory, 
secondary education there has been a 
policy decision to divert students from 
full time further education into indus- 
trial production. Lenin is cited on the 
subject of the inseparability of work and 
study to give this unpalatable move the 
backing of orthodoxy. I do not be- 
lieve our educators would accept this ex- 
planation to be an advance in educa- 
tion. Nor do I believe that the Russian 
leaders do. The important fact is there 
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is a serious shortage of Russian man- 
power resulting from, first, the great 
death rate in the agrarian reforms of 
the early 1930’s; second, the death rate 
of World War II; third, a very small 
baby crop during the World War II 
years; and the maintenance of a large 
military force. 

Russia clearly cut back upon its edu- 
cational program in order to meet its 
manpower problems. This is undoubted- 
ly one of the reasons she is currently 
undertaking a reduction in her military 
manpower under the guise of peaceful 
protestations. 

HEALTH AND HOUSING 


The people who come to Washington 
to promote Federal aid for health and 
housing do so partly on the plea that 
this is good economics. Bad housing 
makes for bad health, which promotes 
low productivity of the worker, includ- 
ing greater absenteeism. 

Does not poor housing and poor health 
facilities produce low productivity in 
Russia? The answer is that of course 
it does and Russia which has very poor 
housing has a very low rate of produc- 
tivity compared to the United States, 
For example, in urban areas Russia has 
79 square feet of living space per person. 
The equivalent figure in the United 
States is 370 square feet per person. In 
Russia’s new housing units in Moscow 
residents have 400 square feet per family 
of four. Each family shares a kitchen 
and bathroom with at least one other 
family. In 1959 in the United States in 
contrast 61 percent of our nonfarm 
dwellers—and 70 percent of farm dwell- 
ers—owned their own homes and in 
standard metropolitan areas 93 percent 
of the owner-occupied units have full 
plumbing facilities and are classified as 
“not dilapidated.” 

ELECTRIC POWER 

One way of testing a nation’s eco- 
nomic capabilities is through the elec- 
tric power available to the nation. 

In 1958 Russia had a total generating 
capacity of 53 million kilowatts. The 
same year the United States had a ca- 
pability of over 167 million kilowatts. 

In 1959 Russia jumped to 59 million 
kilowatts. 

During the same pe-iod the United 
States jumped to 183 million kilowatts. 

Russia’s announced goal for 1965 is 
110-112 million kilowatts. 

The United States is expected to have 
about 245 million kilowatts in 1965. 

One of the important aspects of pow- 
er is its usability and this depends to a 
large degree upon transmission lines. 

At the end of 1957 the total length 
of transmission on lines of 35,000 volts 
and above in Russia was about 46,485 
miles. 

In the United States the same year the 
total length of lines 35,000 volts and 
above was 240,000 miles. 

I need not dwell on the fact that Rus- 
sia has at least three times the distances 
to be covered as the United States. 

In 1958, 80 percent of the power gen- 
erated in Russia was devoted to indus- 
try and construction. Only about 16 
percent went for rural and residential 
use. 
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In 1959 Russia produced 1,161 kilo- 
watt-hours per capita. 

In 1959 the United States produced 
4,481 kilowatt-hours per capita. 

The average home use of electricity 
in Russia is about 400 kilowatt-hours a 


ear’. 
? In the United States the average home 
use of power in 1959 was about 3,550 
kilowatt-hours per year. 

Just imagine how this affects produc- 
tivity per worker. Just imagine how 
this relates to education, and home study 
entirely apart from the well-being of the 
people. 

Incidentally there is practically no 
rural electrification in Russia and Rus- 
sia’s farm production utilizing half her 
population shows it. 

But even in the area of utilization of 
personnel in the power industry itself 
which Russia has upgraded well ahead 
of almost any other industry we find 
some startling contrasts—as we should 
expect when we analyze the health, 
housing, and educational standards of 
Russia. Russia has shown remarkable 
progress for Russia, however. From 
1950 to 1957 the number of personnel per 
megawatt of installed capacity was re- 
duced from 9.6 to 5.6 persons. By 1958 
in the larger power stations with a ca- 
pacity of 500,000 kilowatts or over, the 
number of personnel was 2 to 2.5 persons 
per megawatt of installed capacity. In 
the United States, according to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the large coal- 
burning plants built during the last 
decade require from 0.2 to 0.5 em- 
ployees per megawatt of plant capacity. 

TRANSPORTATION 


I have discussed on the floor of the 
House before, the inadequacy of Russian 
transportation, so I will merely touch 
the high spots. However, I would point 
out that like power, transportation is a 
good statistical index on any modern 
economy regardless of whether it is di- 
rected to peaceful or warlike pursuits. 

In 1958, 81.6 percent of Russian freight 
was handled on railroads. 

In the United States the comparable 
figure is about 40.9 percent. 

About 5.3 percent was handled on in- 
land waterways and about 2.1 percent 
on pipelines in Russia. 

In the United States about 28 percent 
was handled by inland and coastwise 
waterways, 15 percent truck, and 15 per- 
cent pipeline. 

Total freight ton miles for Russia in 
1956 in billion short ton miles was 821.1, 
contrasted with 1,664.0 for the United 
States. A ratio incidentally of 2.0 in 
comparison with a 2.3 ratio in 1938 be- 
fore World War II. 

Russia makes up for some of its short- 
comings in railroad mileage and rolling 
stock by a much more intensive use of 
what they have. For example, the rail- 
way, not the shippers, route traffic and 
Schedule it. Imagine, if you will, the 
restrictions and inefficiencies imposed 
on the manufacturers who must await 
the railroads’ pleasure on receiving their 
Production materials and on shipping 
out of their products. 

T hope I have said enough to make the 
point. A reading of the papers the Joint 
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Economic Committee received on vari- 
ous aspects of Russian economy all 
point to the same conclusions. At best 
it is one-third of that of the United 
States and that third is rather inflexi- 
ble and brittle. The United States aside 
from being three times the size has a 
flexibility that would permit it under 
pressure of war or emergency to expand 
to six times the size of the already 
straining Russian economy. 

I hope we in the United States will 
get back to reality. If we want progress 
in education, in science, in research and 
development, in more jobs, in better 
standards of living, in military prowess— 
and we certainly do—let us go about 
getting it in the traditional American 
way of objective self-criticism and con- 
structive self-appraisal which include 
welcoming the criticisms of any on the 
outside who may contribute something 
to our better understanding. But let us 
not do it the way some of our misguided 
people are trying to do it by scaring our- 
selves to death with a nonexistent bogey- 
man. Fear does not really promote 
progress. Fear is really debilitating. 

Russia is growing and it may be well 
that she is. Particularly I am happy to 
see her grow in the field of education. 
In her growing, our studies reveal, she 
has almost as a matter of course begun 
to abandon the Communist theories for 
running a society and to adopt many of 
the incentive features of the private en- 
terprise system. Russia is a threat to 
us, of course, in a military way, just as 
every man, regardless of his size and 
physical prowess, became a threat to 
every other man when the pistol was 
perfected. In gangster language a pistol 
is referred to as an equalizer because it 
made the little runt equal to the biggest 
and most powerful male. So atomic 
bombs are in effect equalizers among na- 
tions which have atomic bombs and the 
ability to deliver them. 

But should the strong man be afraid 
of the little man if both have guns? He 
has to look at things a bit differently, 
but it is spiritual values that are the test 
of whether he is or is not afraid, not 
weapons. 

The real threat to America is ideolog- 
ical. If we believe in the private enter- 
prise system, and I do, then we must un- 
derstand it and promote its philosophy. 
The crass timidity and stupidity of play- 
ing Russia up as the giant she is not is 
bringing dangerous and unwarranted re- 
sults among the uncommitted nations. 
These nations perhaps do not fear the 
bogeyman some of our people have pic- 
tured Russia to be, but can the thought 
escape them that if Russia really has 
achieved all that this silliness pictures 
her as having achieved under a system 
of communism, then America’s story that 
communism is self-defeating cannot be 
true. 

I believe the facts in history, and of 
the present day, demonstrate beyond 
much doubt that communism is self- 
defeating and to the extent that we in 
this country have abandoned some of 
the basic features of the private enter- 
prise system by substituting political 
bureaucratic or industrial oligopolic de- 
cisions for the decisions of the market- 
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place—and we have—to that extent we 
have weakened ourselves. Herein lies 
our danger, not the specter that Colin 
Clark, in effect, has called “tripe.” 

The following is the news article in 
the Washington Post I have referred to: 


ReD GROWTH RATE FouNpD LAGGING—ECONO- 
MIST FiInpS SOVIET PERFORMANCE MEDIOCRE 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

The specter of burgeoning Russian produc- 
tivity has caused considerable consternation 
in the United States. 

Politicians, businessmen, economists, and 
scientists have pointed to figures showing an 
annual Russian growth rate of 6 percent or 
more against our 3.5 percent average. 

Some have called for extraordinary meas- 
ures to close the gap, to protect the US. 
productive superiority, to give the lie to 
Khrushchev’s boast that the Soviet’s real na- 
tional product will match or top ours in a 
decade or so—a boast which many Ameri- 
cans seem to fear may prove only too true. 

Almost alone is a British economist who, 
in effect, calls the whole thesis tripe. 

“Like so many other things which every- 
body knows, this supposed growth trend of 
the Soviet economy is an illusion,” writes 
Colin Clark, Oxford University economist 
and research director of the Econometrica 
Institute. Fortune magazine has printed 
the main conclusions of Clark’s forthcoming 
book, “The Real Productivity of Soviet Rus- 
sia,” in its current issue. 

The illusion arose, Clark says, through ex- 
pectations that a spurt in Russian produc- 
tivity, reflected in data for the period 1948- 
53, will continue indefinitely. He chides 
fellow economists for overlooking a common- 
place: After a war or other disaster which 
has drastically reduced its productivity, a 
nation will go through a period of rapid 
growth followed by gradual deceleration 
of this rate as productivity approaches that 
position on its normal trend line which it 
might have been expected to reach had the 
war not occurred. 

“The information for the years after 1953 
shows in actuality the rate of (Russian) 
growth slowing down,” he points out. 

Clark likens neurosis over Russian growth 
to the prognosis of a physician who, finding 
that a child recovering from a serious ill- 
ness shows a rapid gain in weight for 2 
successive weeks, plots the figures on a loga- 
rithmic diagram and tells the parents that 
in a year the child will weigh more than 
the father. 

As for Clark’s own figures, he finds the 
annual rate of Soviet growth per man-hour 
to be only 1.2 percent over the period 1913- 
56. Reckoned from 1928, the average is 1.7; 
from 1939, only 1.6 percent. 

Against this, the average rate of growth 
per man-hour in the United States has 
been 2.3 percent a year from the 1890's, 
Clark says. 

Since population increase is also a factor 
in growth of the total national product, 
Clark takes some pains to show that the 
Soviet Union falls far behind the United 
States in this category as well. 

Russia’s rate of population growth has 
been 1.5 percent and “possibly” is now de- 
creasing while the U.S. rate stands at 1.8 
percent and is increasing, Clark claims. 

The British economist comes to a political 
and moral conclusion: “Governed by 
fanatical materialists, the Russian people 
have been called upon to sacrifice their per- 
sonal liberties, their national traditions, and 
their religion for the sake of material prog- 
Tress; and all that they have received in re- 
turn is a rate of material progress far below 
that of most other countries * * *, It 
should be made clear how very mediocre the 
economic results of communism have, in 
fact, been.” 
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VAN ZANDT BILL TO CONSTRUCT 
100 NUCLEAR-POWERED ATTACK 
SUBMARINES AT THE RATE OF 20 
VESSELS PER FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
1958, during the 85th Congress, ahd 
again in this Congress I introduced legis- 
lation which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to construct 100 nu- 
clear-powered attack submarines. 

My bill, which is H.R. 6483, would di- 
rect the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
struct the 100 nuclear-powered attack 
submarines at the rate of 20 per fiscal 
year, starting with the present fiscal year 
which expires June 30, 1960. 

H.R. 6483 would authorize to be ap- 
propriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums not to exceed $4 billion as 
may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of such an act. 

In urging that immediate attention 
be directed to the necessity of con- 
structing 100 nuclear-powered attack 
submarines over a 5-year period, I wish 
to make it clear that I am not criticiz- 
ing the present posture of our national 
defense. 

In my opinion we have an adequate 
national defense. Moreover, I am con- 
vinced that the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans are in accord with President Eisen- 
hower’s reassuring statement that we 
have a strong defense system. 

The one disturbing factor, however, 
is that everyone seems to be concerned 
solely with the need of concentrating on 
building more Polaris missile-firing sub- 
marines. Thus, in doing so we tend to 
neglect to recognize the imperative need 
of also increasing the fleet of nuclear- 
powered attack submarines which have 
a greater all-around capability as an 
arm of our national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, it is common knowledge 
that all of our alliances and our ability 
to maintain the integrity of the free 
world are dependent upon keeping open 
the sealanes. And, in that respect, I am 
convinced that the most serious threat 
to the ability of the Navy to control the 
seas is the large Soviet submarine fleet 
already in being and the nuclear fleet 
now under construction by the Soviets. 

Then too, Mr. Speaker, we must real- 
ize that a few of these Soviet subma- 
rines now equipped to fire missiles can 
place our coastal cities in danger of 
being destroyed in the event of war. 
Speaking frankly, many believe there is 
little doubt that the Soviets are capa- 
ble of effecting their own marriage of 
the IRBM to the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, as we are doing with the Polaris 
type submarine. 

At the same time, the Soviets are ad- 
vanced in the missile field and are 
known to be building nuclear-powered 
submarines. In this connection, over a 
period of years they have long pointed 
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out the vulnerability of the United 
States to such attacks. In short, missile 
launching submarines are the Soviet 
equivalent to our overseas air and mis- 
sile bases. 

Mr. Speaker, no longer is the ocean our 
protector. In fact, the ocean now be- 
comes the hiding place, the breeding 
ground, and the potential battlefield of 
the most serious threat to our safety. 
Frankly, the Navy must expedite all 
efforts to cope with this threat, sacrific- 
ing if necessary other functions of lesser 
importance. 

In analyzing our position today, it is 
well to recall that at the outbreak of 
World War II, Germany had 57 sub- 
marines of which 22 were ocean going. 
Before the war was over, 14 million tons 
of allied shipping went to the bottom of 
the sea. It took us four long years to 
gain control over the German sumbarine 
menace. 
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In this age of atomic power and mis- 
silery, the submarine is even a more pow- 
erful and more versatile weapon. The 
knowledge that the Russian submarine 
fleet is nearly nine times as large as was 
the German submarine force at the out- 
break of World War II should stir us 
to action now, rather than waiting for 
destruction. For survival we not only 
must be able to control the air above and 
the surface of the sea but also the waters 
beneath. 

Fortunately, we have in our arsenal the 
nuclear-powered attack submarine—aq 
superior weapon which, if produced in 
sufficient numbers, could defeat the large 
Soviet submarine fleet. 

With that thought in mind, it is 
pertinent to review the following tables 
showing the estimated maximum num- 
bers of combat submarines we now have 
on hand and will have from now until 
1966. 


EstimaTED MaxtmumMm NuMBERS OF CoMRAT SURMARINES 


TansLE I.—Alttack type less than 20 years old 
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BASIS FOR TABLE 


First. Submarines have a maximum 
useful life of 20 years. This is due to 
two factors: (a) Hull deterioration be- 
comes so pronounced that the ships be- 
come unsafe to operate except at very 
shallow depths. Repairs to the hull be- 
come prohibitively expensive. (b) Space 
and arrangement restrictions make it 
impossible to install the later types of 
equipment needed to keep the submarine 
militarily effective. Modern submarines 
require more and more electronic devices. 
These cannot be installed in World War 
II hulls without unacceptable infringe- 
ments on habitability. 

Second. Nuclear attack submarines 
will continue to be authorized at the 
present rate of about three per year. 

Third. Nuclear Polaris type submarines 
will continue to be authorized at the 
present rate of about three per year. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of scientists 
and tacticians agree that the best way 
to hunt down and destroy a submarine 
is with another submarine. When deal- 


Nuclear total of table I and table IT._....................- 


ing with the threat of Soviet submarines 
with nuclear power this naval fact be- 
comes intensely significant. An atomic 
submarine is an extremely durable, 
elusive craft and is immune to many of 
the search and attack techniques effec- 
tive against conventional submarines. 

Further, as demonstrated by the 
cruises to the North Pole by the Nautilus, 
the Skate, and the Sargo, a whole new 
strategic area of the world has been 
opened. No longer can we comfort our- 
selves with the protection afforded the 
most northern boundaries of our con- 
tinent by the Arctic ice cap. Nuclear 
submarines of any nation will be free to 
militarily exploit the Arctic Basin. 

Only a strong force of nuclear attack 
submarines will provide us with the abil- 
ity to check missile-firing submarine 
threats from that area. 

Mr. Speaker, it is reassuring to know 
that the United States is for the present 
ahead of Russia in the development of 
nuclear submarines by a significant if 
not commanding margin. However, as 
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Rear Adm. Hyman Rickover testified a 
considerable time ago, if the Soviets 
puild their nuclear-powered submarines 
at even a fraction of the rate they have 
peen building conventional submarines 
we could very soon lose our present lead 
in submarine nuclear propulsion. 

No one will deny that it would be dev- 
astating and nothing short of criminal 
for us to let this happen. 

The dramatic successes of our nuclear- 
powered submarines have captured the 
imagination and the admiration of all 
Americans and millions of people 
throughout the world. To these people 
these splendid ships are a modern sym- 
bol of America’s capacity for progress 
and leadership in the field of science 
and exploration. If we permit the Rus- 
sians to surpass us we not only invite 
destruction but we destroy this world- 
wide image. In a few words, it is an 
accepted fact that we now possess an 
actual weapon superiority and a psycho- 
logical supremacy of incalculable value 
in the nuclear submarine. Frankly, we 
must retain it. 

We should be mindful, too, of the fact 
that our current submarine fleet is com- 
posed mainly of ships built during World 
War II which was clearly demonstrated 
by the tables called to your attention a 
moment ago. These ships are rapidly 
becoming obsolete and overage. There- 
fore, as the tables show, if we are to have 
anything more than a token attack sub- 
marine fleet, we must immediately in- 
crease our submarine construction pro- 
gram. 

Let me submit one further point for 
your consideration. 

The Navy has been quick to point out 
that fighting Russian submarines is not 
@ numbers matching game. The Navy 
has said that the usefulness of the 
nuclear-powered attack submarine best 
accrues when we are able to take ad- 
vantage of its unique characteristics in 
conjunction with other tools which sup- 
plement it. 

I do not deny this, but Iam very much 
concerned that if we continue the con- 
struction of attack submarines at the 
present rate we very soon will not even 
have enough submarines to run target 
for these other tools of antisubmarine 
warfare. 

Of all the elements of the U.S. Navy 
the nuclear-powered attack submarine 
will probably be the last to become ob- 
solete. Even the Polaris submarine, 
now being developed so vigorously, will 
undoubtedly give way to improved de- 
terrent systems utilizing the nuclear 
underwater concept. 

As my bill, H.R. 6483 provides, I again 
urge that we immediately build large 
numbers of attack submarines that have 
the capacity to sink Russian submarines. 
My bill proposes that the Congress au- 
thorize, for construction in the next 5 
years, 100 nuclear-powered attack sub- 
marines. 

To get started on this effort now, I 
Propose that we immediately authorize 
in the fiscal year 1961 supplemental 
budget $500 million for the construction 
this year of 10 additional attack sub- 
marines. If we start now I am con- 
fident that these ships could be com- 
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pleted in 1964 and 1965. If we build 
them on an accelerated basis, with top 
priority, and I propose that we do so, I 
am confident they can all be completed 
before the end of 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, from my own investiga- 
tions I have determined that these 10 
ships could be built without construct- 
ing new facilities. In other words, no 
retooling would be required. 

Failure to immediately start con- 
structing these attack submarines is a 
national admission that we do not in- 
tend to protect the lead we now have in 
the nuclear submarine field. 

To make my position crystal clear, I 
heartily support all efforts in the anti- 
submarine warfare program. 

In addition, I recognize the urgency of 
ship construction, including new carriers, 
Polaris submarine, amphibious ships or 
vessels, and all the other elements in- 
volved in establishing and maintaining 
sea power. 

I also recognize that ICBM missiles 
encased in hardened sites or moving 
around the countryside on flat cars, also 
play an important role in our defense 
structure. 

But when all is said and done, consid- 
ering the present state of the art, we have 
high hope of being able to at least briefly 
anticipate ICBM’s by tracking devices 
as they travel through thousands of miles 
of space. 

We have reason to hope that we will 
have enough advance notice to detect 
and intercept such missiles. 

But no one has yet found a way to 
overcome the natural cover of billions 
of tons of sea water particularly under 
conditions of variable temperature. 

Commonsense, therefore, would seem 
to indicate that this natural protection 
for our submarines is also our greatest 
danger. 

Thus, that weapon which can seek out 
and destroy a submarine underwater is 
the weapon we should accelerate. 

That weapon, Mr. Speaker, is the nu- 
clear attack submarine. 

_It is the weapon that will destroy the 
ballistic missile submarine that would 
otherwise be able to fire its lethal load 
practically undetected. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding these re- 
marks, I urge that we give immediate 
consideration to the construction of 100 
nuclear-powered attack submarines as 
provided for in my bill, H.R. 6483, pend- 
ing since April 16, 1959, before the House 
Armed Services Committee. 





RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the fundamental means of transmit- 
ting knowledge in our country is through 
the written word. Of all the methods 
of recording the written word, books 
have proved to be the most durable. 
Books are of value, however, only inso- 
far as they are available to be read. 
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To make them more readily available to 
the rural people of America, Congress 
in 1956 passed the Library Services Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
legislation to extend for another 5 years 
this act which has done so much to 
bring the world of books to the rural 
residents of our Nation. 

In my State of South Dakota, there 
are many living in areas far removed 
from established libraries. ‘These people 
are just as interested in the quest for 
knowledge as is the suburban popula- 
tion. 
Passage of the original act has done 
much to bring books closer to rural 
America. More than 1 million persons 
now have library service for the first 
time. Some 66 counties formerly with- 
out any public libraries now are receiv- 
ing service. More than 200 new book- 
mobiles are bringing books and infor- 
mation to rural citizens. The hunger 
for books and information has been em- 
phatically demonstrated by the tremen- 
dous increases in library usage as a re- 
sult of these improved services. 

The Library Services Act has en- 
couraged States to inaugurate and ex- 
tend their own programs tremendously. 
State funds, under impetus from this 
Federal legislation, appropriated for the 
improvement and extension of public 
library service to rural areas, have been 
increased more than 54 percent since 
1956, and local funds have been in- 
creased by 45 percent. 

In South Dakota, as in other States, 
there are areas which have inadequate 
library service or no service at all. As 
more persons realize the values of a 
library, the needs for improved service 
will increase. 

It is my conviction that an extension 
of the act for another 5 years would 
benefit rural people, not only in South 
Dakota, but in the entire Nation. Ed- 
ucation certainly must not stop with 
the classroom or upon graduation from 
school. Citizens should have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the enrichment that 
reading can provide for them. 

I strongly urge the proposed exten- 
sion of the Library Services Act to bet- 
ter meet the needs of our rural citizens. 





CHANCELLOR ADENAUER’S VISIT TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Boscu] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on this 
occasion of his visit to meet with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, it might be well to say 
a few words about a truly distinguished 
leader in the Western bloc, namely, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

We all know the importance of the 
future of Berlin, and indeed Germany, 
in the overall aspiration of peoples every=- 
where for the restoration and the secur- 
ing of world peace. It is logical therefore 
to review for the benefit of the REcorD 
certain fundamental facts. 

It was on August 11, 1919, that Ger- 
many ceased to be a _ constitutional 
monarchy and became a Republic with 
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Berlin remaining the capital. It was 
governed by what is commonly referred 
to as the Weimar Constitution. This 
instrument was in many respects similar 
to our own Constitution and it con- 
tained certain emergency provisions 
which, unfortunately, were flagrantly 
abused rather than sparingly used in the 
days of the Nazi regime. 

At the end of World War II in 1945, 
Germany surrendered its rights of sov- 
ereignty to the allied powers. A dev- 
astated Germany was divided into 
zones and the respective military com- 
manders took over all governmental 
functions. It is now history that the 
Potsdam Treaty ceded all German ter- 
ritory east of the Oder-Neisse Rivers to 
Polish and Soviet administration, but 
with the specific reservation that the 
same was to be the subject of further 
consideration in a final peace treaty. 
The city of Berlin was divided into four 
sectors and was afforded a status inde- 
pendent of the established occupation 
zones. The administration by the four 
respective military commanders in the 
administration of Berlin began on July 7, 
1945. 

It was in March 1948 that the Allied 
Government of Germany broke down and 
there was no German Government to 
take over the functions of administra- 
tion. With this development came the 
creation of what was known as the 
United Economic Area, a combination of 
the United States, British, and French 
Zones, under its own semi-governmental 
institutions. In the meantime, central 
Germany, under the control of the So- 
viets, was being governed by a German 
economic mission. The Soviet members 
of the Allied Control Commission and of 
the Allied Kommandatura of Berlin de- 
parted. It was here that Berlin’s func- 
tions as the capitol of Germany ceased. 

After a period of blockade and Soviet 
police terror, the freely elected German 
city council had to move to West Berlin. 
With this development, the Soviet com- 
mander on November 30, 1948, appointed 
a second city council and a mayor, thus 
creating the split of the city into its 
present East Berlin and West Berlin 
status. 

It is now common knowledge that 
during the first postwar years the al- 
most completely isolated Berlin was de- 
pendent on the Soviet Zone of Germany 
for food, supplies and raw materials. 
One can understand, therefore, that the 
exploitation by the Soviets of this situ- 
ation put tremendous pressure on the 
western sectors by making communica- 
tions with West Germany difficult in- 
deed. There is no need to go into the 
various phases in which this pressure 
and exploitation was carried on other 
than to say that what was at first a cur- 
tailment of communications, finally on 
March 20, 1948, when the Soviets left the 
Allied Control Commission, developed 
into a complete throttling off of all lines 
of communication between Berlin and 
West Germany. 

During this trying period, roads were 
blocked, trains ceased running, and 
rivers were closed to transportation. 
Yes, even the shipment of coal and milk 
from the Soviet Zone was discontinued, 
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creating an emergency for the peoples 
of West Berlin. There were other inci- 
dents in this period, including monetary 
reform, which necessitated the order of 
June 25, 1948 of an airlift of supplies, 
food, medicines—yes, and even indus- 
trial products. It is recorded that on 
the 300th day of the blockade, 927 air- 
craft landed in Berlin, depositing more 
than 6,000 tons of supplies in their mis- 
sions of mercy to the population of West 
Berlin. The success of Operation Airlift 
finally compelled the Soviets to lift the 
blockade. There then existed a period of 
limited relaxation of tensions. 

Then, suddenly, we were again faced 
with threats of another blockade and 
with the establishment of an independ- 
ent regime for East Berlin, coupled with 
the threat that this could be avoided 
only by withdrawal of our military oc- 
cupation forces. One can well imagine 
the position in which we found ourselves, 
knowing that we were rightfully there 
under respected agreements, the honor- 
ing of which has always been our prac- 
tice and policy. How different indeed 
from the experiences which we have en- 
countered in our negotiations with the 
Soviet regime, replete as that record 
is with the common knowledge that of 
some 52 treaties, agreements, and con- 
ventions, the Soviets have violated 50 
of them. 

It is not my purpose to dwell at length 
on the results of the Geneva Conference 
which began on May 16, 1959, and was 
participated in by Great Britain, France, 
the Soviet Union, and our own country, 
other than to remind my colleagues that 
during the entire period of said confer- 
ence, lasting into August of last year, no 
appreciable progress was made in solv- 
ing what would appear to be the primary 
areas of tension and anxiety in this pe- 
riod of cold-war tactics. 

Now, as we look forward to another 
conference, it is well that we reflect and 
frankly speak of certain charges made 
by the Soviets and compare them with 
actual reality. 

First. They have charged that West 
Germany has a program of remilitariza- 
tion which is a threat to the so-called 
German Democratic Republic—Soviet 
occupied zone. 

What is the truth? 

The German Democratic Republic has 
increased its regular army to almost 
double the size of the fighting force of 
West Germany. Its troops are equipped 
with the latest Czech and Soviet weap- 
ons, including tactical missiles from 
Russia. The East German Workers’ 
Militia, originally formed for the purpose 
of guarding industrial plants against 
slowdowns and sabotage, has now been 
reorganized and armed with tanks and 
artillery. The Society for Sport and 
Technical Training, which is, in fact, 
a military branch of the Communist 
Youth Organization, is recruiting teenage 
troops. Youngsters are being trained in 
every war skill from firing small arms 
to driving jeeps and flying planes. It is 
reported that as of June 1959 the armed 
forces strength of the German Federal 
Republic was around 228,000, while the 
military manpower of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic was 1,126,000. 
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Second. It has been also variously re- 
ported that Mr. Khrushchev on March 
7, 1959, at Leipzig, had stated that the 
Soviet Union had “always been for a 
united Germany.” He further asserted 
that the Soviet Government, and espe- 
cially Stalin, had ‘‘persistently and con- 
sistently’’ advocated the idea of German 
unity. 

What is the fact? 

In the third volume of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s history of the Second World 
War there appears on page 628 a report 
from Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
dated January 5, 1942, as follows: 

At my first conversation with M. Stalin 
and M. Molotov on December 16 (1941) 
M. Stalin set out in some detail what he 
considered should be the postwar territorial 
frontiers in Europe, and in particular his 
ideas regarding the treatment of Germany. 
He proposed the restoration of Austria as 
an independent state, the detachment of 
the Rhineland from Prussia as an inde- 
pendent state or a protectorate and, pos- 
sibly, the constitution of an independent 
state of Bavaria. He also proposed that 
East Prussia should be transferred to Poland, 


In the published documentary volume 
on the Yalta papers we read from the 
Bohlen minutes of the second plenary 
meeting, February 5, 1945, 4 p.m., Livadia 
Palace—present: Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin: 

Marshal Stalin said that in the discussion 
of Germany he would like to include the 
following points: (1) The question of the 
dismemberment of Germany. * * * Marshal 
Stalin inquired whether the three Allies 
should bring up dismemberment at the time 
of the presentation of the terms of uncon- 
ditional surrender. In fact, he added, 
would it not be wise to add a clause to these 
terms saying that Germany would be dis- 
membered without going into any details? 


Third. Khrushchev and the _ Soviet 
regime have from time to time ex- 
pounded on the virtues of self-determi- 
nation as a cardinal principle to which 
they contend they subscribe for the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and yes, even 
Latin America. To this the only answer 
can be: Why have they denied this right 
to 17 millions of peoples now living in 
the satellite nations behind the Iron 
Curtain? Why have they denied this 
right to the people of East Berlin and 
East Germany? It is obvious that this 
cannot be a one-way street or, to coin a 
phrase, “You do as I say, not as I do.” 

Into this category of obviously unsup- 
ported charges, classified probably more 
accurately as propaganda, is also the 
charge of colonialism. How can such a 
charge be justified when we review the 
actions of the Soviet regime in India, 
Burma and other areas which clearly 
demonstrate that they have been doing 
just the reverse. 

Mr. Speaker, on the record it can only 
be said that it is firmness and a unified 
determination to remove for all time the 
areas of tension, namely, the problems of 
Berlin and reunification of Germany, 
which offer the possibility for a sound 
foundation upon which may be built the 
basic terms of a just and equitable peace. 
There cannot and should not be any 
compromise with principles for we all 
know that appeasement holds for the 
entire world a catastrophic nightmare. 
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We are pleased that in the 15 
years since the end of World War II the 
Federal Republic of Germany has, under 
the distinguished and able leadership 
of its renowned and respected Chancel- 
lor, Konrad Adenauer, demonstrated its 
willingness to join the West as a bulwark 
against communism, its ideologies and 
philosophies. Mutual understanding 
and confidence is the only firm pillar of 
continued friendship between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and this great 
Nation of ours. The millions of peoples 
in the satellite nations, yes, throughout 
the world, look with hope to the Western 
Powers for the sorely needed leadership 
to end the cold war. The probable solu- 
tion could be the reunification of Ger- 
many and the restoration of Berlin as 
jts capital. Thus, Mr. Speaker, may our 
distinguished visitor, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, and our esteemed and revered 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, enjoy 
divine guidance and worldly wisdom in 
their deliberations and during the 
arduous task that confronts them. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOSCH. I yield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the comments 
and views of my colleague, Representa- 
tive ALBERT H. Boscu, of New York, in 
tribute to Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chan- 
cellor of the Federal German Republic, 
and to the heroic people of West Ger- 
many. 

I need not remind the House that dur- 
ing the past 14 months the people of 
West Germany have been under a con- 
centrated attack from Communists not 
only those in Moscow and in other Com- 
munist-run countries of Eastern Europe, 
but also from those in the United States. 
Since November 1958 when Chairman 
Nikita Khrushchev threatened to take 
actions which would isolate West Berlin 
and place West Berlin at the mercy of 
the East German regime, a campaign 
has been under way to defame and dis- 
credit the government and policies of 
Dr. Adenauer. 

It is my view that tribute is due to the 
courageous position of Dr. Adenauer and 
of the German people in the face of this 
campaign aimed to influence, I might 
even say to poison, world public opin- 
ion against a stanch and unwavering 
free people. It is a credit to qualities 
of the German people that they have 
withstood these treacherous attacks and 
have grown stronger. 

Morning, noon, and night the great 
press of our country has been warning 
that free peoples and free principles are 
under massive attack around the world 
today as never before. And that this 
attack is coming both from without and 
from within. No free people are under 
greater concentration of attack at this 
moment than the people of West Ger- 
Many. For my part, it seems imperative 
now, just a few weeks before the summit 
meeting in Paris, to reassure Dr. Ad- 
€nauer and the German people of the 
wholehearted support of the Congress in 
their continued struggle to maintain 
freedom of West Berlin. 

To refresh the memories of the Mem- 
bers of the House as to one direction 
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this attack has been taking recently, I 
call attention to the widely circulated 
charges of anti-Semitism leveled against 
West Germany. Where have these 
charges come from? On what are they 
based? Who alone in the world has 
anything to gain from them? 

During the last weeks of 1959 a series 
of episodes were widely reported in the 
press. These episodes consisted of a few 
individuals, mostly unidentified, who 
smudged swastikas on Jewish synagogues 
in West Germany. Similar anti-Semitic 
acts were also reported in Britain, Italy, 
Norway, Austria, the Netherlands, the 
United States, and even in Israel. 

People in the United States and people 
all over the world asked; who could do 
such things? The Communist propa- 
gandists were there first with answers. 
I will quote a few of the charges that 
Communists immediately hurled not at 
Britain or at Israel, or the United States, 
but at West Germany. 

From Pravda, January 8, 1960: 

These loathsome Fascist provocations and 
the flaunting of the swastika are designed to 
fan up the cold war and to set some peoples 
egainst others. These efforts against the re- 
laxation of international tension are espe- 
cially to the advantage of the reactionary 
rulers of Western Germany engaged in arm- 
ing the Bundeswehr. 


Radio Pressburg, Czechoslovakia, Jan- 
uary 12, 1960: 


The world public is condemning the Bonn 
initiators and organizers of the fascist cam- 
paign, only the reactionary press said that 
this movement was not organized, but re- 
sulted from irresponsible activity of indi- 
viduals. And the old Chancellor did nothing 
against the poor activity of Bonn justice. 


Radio Prague, January 11, 1960: 

The present neo-Fascist campaign in the 
West must be compared with the beginning 
of fascism in the thirties. Fascist provoca- 
tions in Western Germany are encouraged in 
their activity by the fact that there are 
former Nazis occupying posts in the Ade- 
nauer government. 


Ceteka, official Czechoslovak news 
agency, January 3, 1960: 


The anti-Semitic outbursts on Fascists in 
West Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Norway, 
Austria, and the Netherlands, all occurring 
in the last week of 1959, would seem to indi- 
cate that this is an organized action directed 
centrally. 

Anxiety is also voiced at the fact that 
atomic armament in the German Federal 
Republic makes this situation more danger- 
ous. There is no guarantee that in an at- 
mosphere where extreme nationalism is ram- 
pant the neo-Nazi elements might use these 
weapons not only against Germany’s neigh- 
bors to the east, but also to the west. No 
trust can be placed in the statements of 
Bonn official spokesmen, trying to allay the 
fears aroused by these actions. 


Deutschlandseder, the official radio of 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, January 5, 
1960: 


The Western Powers bear the blame for 
the anti-Semitic drive by having given con- 
siderable assistance to the creation of the 
West German state and all its consequences. 
The reaction to the anti-Semitic drive is now 
growing in the other Western States, culmi- 
nating in an open revolt in British and 
French papers. This is understandable. 
Millions of Englishmen and Frenchmen dure 


ing the last war took up arms to make a defi- 
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nite end to fascism. For many of them it was 
a legitimate war just because they believed 
that its end would also be the end of suffer- 
ing for the Jewish population in Europe. 
Was the victory against the most terrible 
barbarianism useless? Anti-Semitism is a 
main part of the Bonn system: Whoever in- 
scribes revengism and anticommunism on 
his flag cannot live without anti-Semitism 
either. 


Communist press and radio have been 
putting out a steady flow of this kind of 
statement. Mr. Speaker, I ask what 
other purpose could they have than to 
influence world opinion against a 
stanch ally of free peoples. What 
other aim could be advanced except that 
of exploiting acts of a few individuals 
possibly inspired by them in an attempt 
to alienate Western allies from support- 
ing West Germany. 

There can be no doubt who will profit 
if this campaign is believed. The only 
beneficiary is the Soviet Union, which is 
so widely accusing others of anti-Semi- 
tism. The irony is that the Soviet Union 
is the country guilty of violent anti- 
Semitism. It is not West Germany 
where Dr. Adenauer’s government has 
striven to root out any vestiges of anti- 
Semitism. The guilty party is the one 
today shouting loudest accusations of 
anti-Semitism. It‘is the Soviet Union. 

I call to your attention the following 
excerpts from a memorandum by Dr. 
Richard C. Hertz, rabbi of Congregation 
Beth El, of Detroit, Mich., which he pre- 
sented to the White House upon his re- 
turn from a visit to the Soviet Union. 
Dr. Hertz is an objective observer and I 
believe his observations which I have 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD will 
be of interest to Members of the House. 
He comments: 

What is the situation now with respect to 
Jews and Judaism? 

1. U.S.S.R. says it officially guarantees 
equality of rights in law and fact for all its 
citizens. ; 

(a) Yet discrimination is widely practiced 
against Jews. 

(b) Anti-Semitism has not been uprooted 
as its leaders claim. 

(c) The Government is dedicated to the 
complete extinction of Jewishness and the 
liquidation of all Jewish culture. 

2. Jews are recognized and singled out as 
a special minority, yet Jews have none of 
the privileges granted other national minor- 
ity groups. 

(a) No newspapers, no voluntary assqci- 
ations, no cultural groups, no Yiddish 
schools (primary, secondary, or of hisher 
education), no books, no artistic or cultural 
life—none are permitted to Jews. 

(b) Synagogues are being closed by the 
Government despite their denials, in a cal- 
culated program of spiritual starvation for 
Soviet Jewry. 

(c) Again and again people expressed their 
fears to me at attending synagogue worship 
lest in retaliation their Jobs be jeopardized 
and they be reported. 


A similar appraisal of anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union has been made by 
Béla Fabian, chairman, Federation of 
Hungarian Former Political Prisoners, 
and a Jew. I quote excerpts from his re- 
port published in the March 7, 1960, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report: 

Discrimination against Jews in the Soviet 
Union may be seen by the following facts: 

1. Each Soviet citizen has to have an ine 
ternal passport that serves as a certificate 
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of identity within the country. Ordinary 
Soviet citizens have only the place of their 
birth marked on the cards, while those of 
the Jews are marked by the word “Evrel”— 
Jew. 

2. Jews cannot be civil servants or Army 
Officers. Since 1949 no Jews are admitted to 
Soviet military schools. 

3. The world was shocked that, under the 
ezars, only 5 percent of the Jews were allowed 
to study at Russian universities. Today there 
are no more than 1.5 percent, while at the 
universities of the Ukraine no Jews are ad- 
mitted. Today there are still Jews who 
practice medicine and are employed as 
teachers and professors, but now they are 
excluded from the medical faculty, from 
training schools for teachers and from train- 
ing schools for diplomats. 

4. Jews are gradually being pushed out of 
administrative jobs in industrial plants. 
Nowadays, they even rarely hold the job of 
a foreman. 


Mr. Fabian states later in the same 
article: 


On February 9, I was invited to the Tues- 
day Panel to lecture on ‘“‘Khrushchev and the 
Jews” at the Baltic Freedom House in New 
York. I told my audience in detail that, to- 
day, the Soviet Union was the only Nazi 
state in the world. Should the world con- 
tinue to keep silent, then the governments 
of the so-called Soviet satellite states will 
openly pursue an anti-Semitic policy and the 
Jews of these countries will likewise be re- 
duced to the level of Jews in the Soviet 
Union and will have to live under the same 
miserable conditions. 


The complete report is as follows: 


Soviet ANTI-SEMITISM—STORY THAT KHRU- 
SHCHEV TRIES To HusH UP 


(Are the Soviet Communists taking up 
where Hitler’s Nazis left off? A former 
political leader in Hungary who was once 
imprisoned by the Communists traces today’s 
outbreaks of anti-Semitism to the Kremlin’s 
Official policies of oppression directed against 
Russian Jews. What was behind the rash of 
Nazi-like outbursts in widely separated areas 
of the world? The head of an organization 
of 15,000 former political prisoners and a 
close observer of Soviet affairs sees it as de- 
liberate Communist camouflage to conceal 
the Nazi principles now at work in Russia.) 


(By Béla Fabian, chairman, Federation of 
Hungarian Former Political Prisoners) 


Within the last 6 months, a large number 
of synagogues have been closed down in the 
Soviet Union. Among them are the syna- 
gogues of Babushkin, Baranovichi, Bobruisk, 
Brest, Chelyabinsk, Chernigov, Chernovtsy, 
Karaganda, Kharkov, Korosten, Minsk, Novo- 
selitsa, Orenburg, Rakhov, Samakand, Sta- 
lino, Tashkent, Tiraspol, Uzhgorod, and 
Vitebsk. 

In Kiev, the big synagogue was closed down 
and only a small one remained open. 

In Kharkov there is only one synagogue 
serving a Jewish population of 90,000, and it 
is even worse in Moscow, where there is only 
one synagogue for 600,000 Jews. 

At present only 60 synagogues are func- 
tioning in the Soviet Union. The ones that 
were closed down are used for various pur- 
poses. 

The great synagogue in Baranovichi was 
taken over by the State Security Committee. 
The one in Voronezh is used as a grain 
warehouse. 

In Kharkov, Torah scrolls in private apart- 
ments where prayer groups used to meet 
were confiscated and 20 such groups were 
dispersed during the Jewish New Year serv- 
ice. Torah scrolls were also confiscated in 
Minsk and in the Moscow suburb of Kunt- 
sevo. 
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The pretext for such actions is that the 
synagogues and prayer meetings are the hot- 
beds of anti-Soviet conspiracy and black 
marketeering. The officials of the Chern- 
ovtsy synagogue were forced to tell outsiders 
that the synagogue was closed down be- 
cause it had been used for ‘“‘nonreligious and 
illegal purposes.” 

Soviet authorities deliberately destroy 
memorials to Nazi victims. In Baranovichi, 
@ memorial erected to 4,000 Jewish victims 
has been destroyed and a public lavatory 
built in its place. Near Kiev, a highway was 
constructed obliterating the mass graves of 
Nazi victims. 

Acts of vandalism go unpunished. On 
New Year’s Eve, the windows in Moscow’s 
synagogue were broken, and this was re- 
peated a few days later. In the town of 
Tamiriazevsk, an apartment used for prayer 
meetings was broken into and the worship- 
ers beaten up by hoodlums. 

In Baranovichi, Bendery, Kishinev, Kiev, 
Minsk, Voronezh, and Wilna, Jewish ceme- 
teries were desecrated and memorials de- 
faced. No punitive actions were taken 
against the perpetrators, which also shows 
that they were inspired or encouraged by 
the authorities. 

Discrimination against Jews in the Soviet 
Union may be seen by the following facts: 

1. Each Soviet citizen has to have an in- 
ternal passport that serves as a certificate of 
identity within the country. Ordinary So- 
viet citizens have only the place of their 
birth marked on the cards, while those of 
the Jews are marked by the word “Evrei’— 
Jew. 

2. Jews cannot be civil servants or Army 
officers. Since 1949, no Jews are admitted 
to Soviet military schools. 

3. The world was shocked that, under the 
Czars, only 5 percent Jews were allowed to 
study at Russian universities. Today, there 
are no more than 1.5 percent, while at the 
universities of the Ukraine no Jews are ad- 
mitted. Today, there are still Jews who 
practice medicine and are employed as 
teachers and professors, but now they are ex- 
cluded from the medical faculty, from train- 
ing schools for teachers and from training 
schools for diplomats. 

4. Jews are gradually being pushed out 
of administrative jobs in industrial plants. 
Nowadays, they even rarely hold the job of 
aforeman. This is illustrated by the follow- 
ing little story, which comes from Soviet 
Russia. 

A young Jewish engineer had applied in 
vain for a job for some time. At the next 
opportunity, when interviewed by the per- 
sonnel manager, he said that he had lost his 
passport, and that he was an Indian. The 
manager engaged him with the remark, 
“How interesting, we already have an Indian 
here. You two must talk Indian; I never 
heard that language.” The pseudo-Indian, 
on seeing the other, was very much afraid 
that he would lose his newly found job. He 
started to recite a Hebrew prayer, which was 
continued in perfect Hebrew by the other 
“Indian.” 

On February 9, I was invited by the ‘“Tues- 
day panel” to lecture on “Khrushchev and 
the Jews” at the Baltic Freedom House in 
New York. I told my audience in detail that, 
today, the Soviet Union was the only Nazi 
state in the world. Should the world con- 
tinue to keep silent, then the governments 
of , the so-called Soviet satellite states will 
openly pursue an anti-Semitic policy and the 
Jews of these countries will likewise be re- 
duced to the level of the Jews in the Soviet 
Union and will have to live under the same 
miserable conditions. 

There are already signs that point to this. 
In Rumania, for example, within the last 
year 1,500 Jews were convicted for treason 
because they had asked their relatives in 
Israel to help them to emigrate to that coun- 
try. Zionists, who were arrested in 1951, 
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sentenced and later amnestied, were now re- 
arrested. Among them were Magda and 
Elizabeta Herzl, relatives of Theodor Herz) 
(Hungarian-born journalist who was a 
founder of the modern Zionist movement), 
Magda Herzl was sentenced to 10 years’ im- 
prisonment for allegedly transmitting litera. 
ture from the Israeli Legation in Bucharest 
to Rumanian Jews. It is regarded as high 
treason if anyone wants to emigrate because 
he cannot make a living in Rumania. 

In the discussion following my lecture, 
Bogdan Raditsa, a Yugoslav exile and pro- 
fessor at Brooklyn College, spoke on the sub- 
ject and said that, on his recent visit to the © 
Soviet Union with a group of professors, he 
was followed by the secret police only when 
he and two of his colleagues, who were of 
Jewish faith, visited the Moscow synagogue, 
The Jews were afraid to talk to them when 
they told him they had come from America. 
It was terrible to see how frightened they 
were and how miserable they looked. 

Later a lady who was a teacher at Hunter 
College approached me and said that she had 
recently been to Israel to visit her relatives. 
Her cousin, who had been deported from 
Poland to Russia in 1939, was later repatri- 
ated, and later succeeded in getting out to 
Israel with 70,000 other former deportees. 

“If anyone wants to know what it means 
to live under Soviet nazism,” the teacher 
said, ‘he should talk to the Jews in Israel 
who got out from the Soviet Union.” 

When Khrushchev visited the United 
States last September, leaders of the Jewish 
organizations wanted to talk to him, hoping 
to find means to remedy the situation of the 
Russian Jews. Khrushchev refused to re- 
ceive them, with the standard phrase of 
Soviet double talk: In the Soviet Union all 
men are equal and enjoy equal rights. 

The recent outbreaks of anti-Semitism, 
the desecration of synagogues, the smearing 
of swastikas and other acts of vandalism 
which simultaneously flared up in diverse 
spots all over the world—even in places 
where there are hardly any Jews—has given 
rise to widespread speculation. 

Had the synagogue of Cologne been defiled 
by swastikas because German youth had not 
been taught about Hitler’s crimes in school? 
Was swastika-smearing in this country due 
to the failure of education, which neglected 
to enlighten American youth about one of 
the most shameful epochs in history? If the 
swastikas were the work of hoodlums, why 
did they appear to have been drawn by an 
expert hand? And why did latent anti- 
Semitism erupt at this particular time and 
in so vastly different places? 

Who was interested in compromising the 
liberal-democratic Chancellor Adenauer of 
Germany before the summit conference? 
Who would profit by breaking up the united 
front of the Western Alliance? 

It is obvious that this anti-Semitic cam- 
paign did not serve the interest of West 
Germany—now waging a battle of life and 
death for Berlin and for the reunification of 
Germany—as, for this country, not only the 
support but also the sympathy of the free 
world is essential. 

The weakening of West Germany's morale 
and the disruption of Western unity would 
profit only one power: the Soviet Union. 

The anti-Semitic campaign would also 
serve to camouflage the tragic fact that, 
within the last 6 months, the Soviet Union 
is the only country to introduce legally end 
in practice the Nazi principles of Nuremberg. 

Contrary to general belief, pogroms are 
not spontaneous outbreaks of mob violence. 
In Russia under the Czars, in Hitler Ger- 
many, as now in the Soviet Union, pogroms 
start and last as long as the authorities want 
them to. 

I spent a year in Tashkent as prisoner of 
war in World War I and we were allowed to 
move freely in the city. One day our camp 
commandant warned us not to go to a cere 
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tain part of town as a pogrom would take 


place. Some of us were curious to see what 
was happening. Looting went on freely for 
gdays. Only after that did the authorities 
disperse the crowd. 

On October 4, 1959, hoodlums set fire to 
the synagogue at Malakhovka, a Moscow 
suburb, on the second day of the Jewish New 
Year. The 70-year-old wife of the caretaker 
was strangled and her body thrown into the 
flames. 

The tragic situation of the Jews in the 
Soviet Union is something that everybody 
knows but, unfortunately, no one wants to 
speak about. 

The Jewish question is the skeleton in the 
Soviet cupboard. As long as silence is main- 
tained, the gradual liquidation of Jewry goes 
on. 

History may repeat itself. Had the world 
raised its voice in time—before Hitler sent 
millions of Jews to the gas chambers, and 
not after, when there was nothing one could 
do but lament—amillions of lives would have 
been saved. 


Mr. Speaker, even if we did not have 
these excellent and revealing reports by 
Dr. Hertz and Bela Fabian, the poison 
of anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union 
under Communist rule could be docu- 
mented from statements and actions of 
Communists themselves. During the 
very period—during the last weeks of 
1959—when swastikas were being 
smudged onto synagogues in free coun- 
tries throughout the world, Communist 
propagandists were preaching hate 
against Jews inside the Soviet Union 
and—may the Members of the House 
note this—they were broadcasting this 
same kind of anti-Semitism into the tur- 
bulent and emotionally unstable Middle 
East. 

Here are two examples of this kind of 
anti-Semitism rampant in the Soviet 
Union. I quote here what Soviet propa- 
gandists are broadcasting to poison the 
minds of the peoples in the Soviet Union: 

There are unusual goings on at No. 56 
Kirov Street in Kirovograd, where the syna- 
gogue on the Jewish community is located, 
and where the Orthodox Jews are drugged 
with moonshine and the Jewish religion. Of 
course, in our Soviet country a great ma- 
jority of citizens of Jewish nationality broke 
with religion a long time ago. But an in- 
considerable portion have not yet freed 
themselves from its shackles. 


These propagandists continue: 


The city synagogue has become a shelter 
for all sorts of hobos, preachers, prophets, 
who come here from Odessa, Siberia, Niko- 
layev, Orenburg, and other places. They beg 
money from the till of the Jewish commu- 
nity, spread various superstitions, and carry 
out the rites of circumcision. 

Judaic sermons are sermons of bourgeois 
Zionists. Such sermons are tools of the 
nationalistic, Israeli, cosmopolitan, Ameri- 
can bourgeoisie. With their tentacles, the 
Jewish bourgeois nationalists, with the help 
of Judaism, try to reach into our Soviet 
garden. But they will never succeed. At 
Present the working people of Jewish na- 
tionality, together with all peoples of the 
Soviet motherland, are actively building the 
Communist society. 


Those are not the words of justice and 
equality Nikita Khrushchev claims exist 
under his government. Mr. Speaker, as 
we can all recognize, these are words of 
deliberate prejudice and hate. There 
can be no substantial disagreement be- 
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tween honest and fair men on one basic 
element in Communist society. Where 
Communist governments have found it 
Possible to close churches and to perse- 
cute religious people, they have done 
so. When it has been expedient, they 
have limited themselves to strict control 
over the churches coupled with increased 
atheistic propaganda and education to 
win believers away from religion. 

Communists, in fact, proclaim there is 
no place for any religious belief in a 
Communist state. Their most advanced 
campaign toward this end today is 
against the Jews. Inside the Soviet Un- 
ion their objective is obviously to destroy 
the Jewish religion, close the synagogues, 
and wipe Judaism from the face of the 
Soviet Union. 

As Bela Fabian states it so well: 

The Soviet Union is the only Nazi state in 
the world. 


And for how cynically these arch anti- 
Semites carry on their foreign propagan- 
da and diplomacy, Mr. Speaker, let us 
look at their propaganda appeals di- 
rected toward the Middle East. In a 
series of broadcasts from Moscow to the 
Near East late in December 1959, Com- 
munist propagandists made these re- 
vealing statements: 

The State of Israel has been ruled since 
its foundation by the Mapai Party led by 
Ben-Gurion. * * * The main pillar of the 
Mapai Party is the Histadruth trade union 
federation, a strong organization comprising 
more than half the country’s inhabitants. 
* * * The main preoccupation of the Histad- 
ruth’s businessmen is the making of more 
profits from colonizing Israel. Next, they 
dream of colonizing neighboring territories, 
and this impels them to follow an aggressive 
foreign policy. 


I call your attention particularly to 
the next Communist argument, made at 
the very time the anti-Semitic acts were 
taking place, in West Germany, and 
dozens of other countries, including 
Israel. 

Said the Communist propagandists: 

The real financial headquarters of the 
Histadruth is not in Israel but in the United 
States. 

The Israeli leaders are likewise increasing 
their links with West Germany. It is well 
known that Israel receives large sums from 
West Germany as reparations, and a special 
bank has been set up in West Germany, 
called the International Trust Corporation, 
for settling matters relating to the payment 
of reparations. An interesting fact is that 
one of the close associates of the bank is 
Adenauer’s intimate friend and adviser, 
Robert Pferdmenges, one of the most influ- 
ential monopolists in West Germany. 


The Communists obviously have no 
difficulties in adjusting their thinking to 
charge Dr. Adenauer with anti-Semi- 
tism in one area of the world and accuse 
him of aiding Israel in another area, at 
the very time they are carrying on an 
active anti-Semitic program right in- 
side the Soviet Union. These are ac- 
tions we can expect of a party whose 
morality is judged on the basis that— 

Moral is only that which facilitates the 
destruction of the old world and strengthens 
the new, Communist regime. 


Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to recall a 
dictum of Baron Karl von Clausewitz, 
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the 18th century military strategist. It 


Disarm your enemy in peace by diplomacy 
and trade if you would conquer him more 
readily on the field of battle, 


Had Clausewitz lived in today’s com- 
plex world with its worldwide network 
of communications media, he would have 
added, I am sure, “Disarm and weaken 
your enemy with propaganda if you 
would conquer them more readily at the 
conference table.” 

By filling the news channels with 
their own propaganda, Communists 
hope to convince world opinion to accept 
things which are not true. Further, 
knowing that people act on what they 
believe to be true rather than on what 
actually is true, they want people to 
act upon false information to make the 
hand of Moscow stronger and the cause 
of freedom weaker. 

Is it any wonder that millions of peo- 
ple of the world and right here in the 
United States are confused by what is 
really going on in the world? Iam sure 
there is no wonder here why there is so 
much concern over the summit meeting 
in May and the fate of West Berlin and 
of West Germany. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, these facts 
appear to me to be well established. 

First. The anti-Semitic acts which 
took place in West Germany and in many 
countries of the free world in all prob- 
ability were inspired by the only gov- 
ernment which had anything to gain 
from them, the Soviet Union. 

Second. The source of the strongest 
anti-Semitic agitation and action in the 
world today is the Soviet Union which is 
promoting anti-Semitism both inside its 
own borders by a determined program 
of discrimination against Soviet Jews 
and outside the Soviet Union by means 
of propaganda and incitement of emo- 
tionally unbalanced individuals to action. 

Third. Our role here in the United 
States is to expose the supreme duplicity 
of the Soviet Union on this issue of anti- 
Semitism. 

Fourth. We owe it to ourselves, our 
own consciences, our own religious con- 
victions and our dedication to freedom, 
to support the Federal German Republic 
and the government of Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer in his struggle to maintain the 
freedom and integrity both of West Ger- 
many and of West Berlin. 

Only today, Mr. Adenauer, in speaking 
before the Press Club, stated: 

West Germany will remain a democratic 
State and every citizen of Jewish faith en- 
joys the same rights and same privileges of 
any other citizen there. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to concur in the remarks of my 
colleague the gentleman from the State 
of New York [Mr. Boscu]. 

The visit of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer to our country is indeed a fitting 
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time for us to reflect on the growth and 
development of the democratic way of 
life in West Germany since the end of 
World War II, for it is Chancellor Ade- 
nauer who has steered the West German 
ship of state during all of these turbu- 
lent years. 

It is he who has guided and promoted 
the democratic institutions which have 
replaced the old totalitarianism of the 
Hitler era. It is he who has supervised 
the economic resurgence which today 
marks West Germany as one of the most 
prosperous nations of Europe. Under 
his leadership, West Germany, 15 years 
ago a thoroughly defeated, completely 
discredited nation, today stands as a 
citadel of freedom and democratic self- 
government. It has been a truly re- 
markable metamorphosis, and it is dif- 
ficult to understate the role of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer in effecting this dramat- 
ic change. 

At the same time that we call to 
mind the developments which have 
taken place in Germany since World 
War II, it is, I think, also fitting that 
we remember the tremendous contri- 
butions which have been made to our 
own way of life by those of German 
origin who have made their homes in 
America. 

In my own 38th Congressional District 
of New York—and I am sure this is true 
in other districts as well—German- 
Americans have made, and continue to 
make, large and lasting contributions 
to every community in which they live. 
They are industrious, hard-working, 
practical people who take a real in- 
terest in their work and in community 
activities as well. They are first-rate 
citizens in every way, and I consider 
it a privilege to represent them in the 
Congress. 

America’s relations with West Ger- 
many, based as they are on mutual re- 
spect and mutual love of freedom, are 
today at a high peak, and I am certain 
they have been even further improved 
by Chancellor Adenauer’s visit. Let us 
hope that in the years ahead this rela- 
tionship will continue and that our two 
nations will always maintain the same 
spirit of friendship and mutual coopera- 
tion which exists today. 





IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR FIELD 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Walter Reuther, president of 
the UAW-CIO and Emil Mazey, secre- 
tary-treasurer, have told us to yield to 
their demands or else. Yesterday the 
members of the McClellan committee re- 
leased a statement to the press, and the 
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one released by Senator McCLELLAN reads 
as follows: 


SEPARATE STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. 
MCCLELLAN ON UAW-GoOSSER MATTER 


As chairman of the committee, I think it 
proper for me here to state that the foregoing 
UAW-Gosser investigation was conducted by 
the Republican members of the committee 
and their counsel; also that the subsequent 
executive and public hearings were held at 
the request of Senator Curtis. All subpenas 
for witnesses and documents requested by 
him were issued by the chairman. 

The witnesses, however, were not examined 
by the regular members of the staff, nor 
were the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee made acquainted by Senator CurrTIs, 
or other Republican members of the com- 
mittee, with the nature of the testimony that 
was to be presented. All documentary evi- 
dence which had been procured by Senator 
CurRTIS and by subpenas issued by the chair 
was withheld and kept secret from the Demo- 
cratic members and the regular staff of the 
committee until actually presented at the 
hearings. 

Thus, this particular investigation was 
conducted by the Republicans and the hear- 
ings thereon were held for their accommo- 
dation. Therefore, they are entitled to all 
credit and chargeable with all blame for the 
adequacy or inadequacy and for the character 
of the record made, which record now speaks 
for itself. 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman. 


(Senators KENNEDY, ERVIN, and CHURCH 
join and concur with the chairman in the 
views hereinbefore expressed.) 


Just why the chairman turned over 
the investigation to Republicans I do not 
know. Later on he made this statement, 
and he is referring to the Kohler-Perfect 
Circle-Gosser matter: 


Thus, this particular investigation was 
conducted by the Republicans and the hear- 
ings thereon were held for their accommoda- 
tion. 


Well, I had always understood up to 
the time I received that statement that 
the hearings were held to disclose what 
was happening in connection with the 
labor organizations which was improper 
and to learn what, if any, legislation was 
needed. 

Then Senators FRANK CHURCH and 
JOHN F. KENNEDY released a statement 
which reads as follows: 

SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATORS FRANK CHURCH 
AND JOHN F. KENNEDY 7” 


SUPPLEMENTARY FINDINGS OF THE KOHLER 
STRIKE, THE PERFECT CIRCLE STRIKE, AND 
LOCAL 12, UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


At the time that the committee's findings 
were prepared, we did not have the benefit 
of the separate views of the Republican 
members of the committee or of the ap- 
pendixes to these separate views. An analysis 
of those documents, made available to the 
committee only recently, indicates a com- 
plete absence of one favorable word for the 
United Automobile Workers or of one critical 
word for the companies involved, Such a 
totally one-sided and distorted picture of 
our investigation does a disservice to the 
reputation for impartiality which this and 
other committees of the U.S. Senate have 
built up through the many years of their 
history, 

Therefore, having considered the separate 
views and appendixes, we desire to record 
the following findings: 
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1. We hold the chief counsel and the staff 
of the committee blameless of the charges 
made against them. We reaffirm our confi- 
dence in the chief counsel and the staff, ang 
we restate our belief that they have done 
the Nation a tremendous service in their 
fearless investigation of labor-management 
corruption without regard to political con- 
siderations, 

2. There is no credible evidence of cor- 
ruption, misappropriation of union funds, or 
collusion with the underworld in the United 
Automobile Workers. The union and its 
leaders have worked hard to keep the union 
clean, and the appointment of a public re- 
view board to deal with this problem is to 
be commended. 

3. The strikes at Kohler and Perfect Circle 
do not reflect credit upon either union or 
management. But it is noteworthy that the 
UAW has had no such difficulties with thous- 
ands of employers who, as contrasted with 
these companies, are willing to accept the 
letter and spirit of the law of the land and 
to live in good faith with the trade-union 
movement of America. 

4. The strikes at Kohler and Perfect Circle 
highlight the necessity for good-faith col- 
lective bargaining and the importance of 
speeding up NLRB procedures So that critical 
cases can be resolved before they fester and 
make good-faith collective bargaining im- 
possible. 





STATEMENT AND SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATOR 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN AND SENATOR Sam J. 
ERVIN, JR., ON THE KOHLER, PERFECT CIRCLE, 
AND GoOsSER-LOCAL 12 SUMMARY REPORTS 
AND FINDINGS 


First we wish to emphasize certain aspects 
of the findings herein made by the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee. 


THE UNION 


From the evidence developed in the course 
of these hearings we are convinced and find 
that the UAW and the Kohler strike improp- 
erly engaged in: 

1. Mass picketing as an economic force to 
coerce and prevent men and women from ex- 
ercising their freedom and right to engage 
in work of their choosing at a plant where 
they were lawfully employed. (This mass 
picketing was improperly used as an eco- 
nomic weapon in support of a strike by the 
union against the Kohler Co.) 

2. Mass picketing and acts of vandalism 
and violence directed at the homes and fam- 
ilies of nonstrikers, which were intended to 
intimidate and coerce nonstrikers not to 
work at the struck plant. (These acts were 
utterly indefensible in the light of the an- 
cient legal principle that every man’s home 
is his castle and the Biblical injunction im- 
plicit in these words of Micah 4:4: “But they 
shall sit every man under his vine and under 
his fig tree: and none shall make them 
afraid: for the mouth of the Lord of hosts 
hath spoken it.’’) 

3. Vandalism—the willful injury to, dam- 
age, and destruction of property. 

4. Mass picketing and violence to prohibit 
the lawful unloading of a boatload of clay 
shipped to Sheboygan, Wis., for use in the 
manufacture of products at the struck Kohl- 
er plant. 

5. Condoning of brutality and criminal 4s- 
saults by outside union members who had 
been directed to the Kohler area by union 
officials to support and assist the local union 
in the conduct of the Kohler strike. (The 
providing of counsel by the union and pay- 
ment of legal expenses for John Gunaca and 
William Vinson, and the payments of Vin- 
son’s salary while he was in prison, not only 
evidences approval of this violence by these 
union members, but it also served to en- 
courage the use of further violence and vane 
dalism as strike weapons in this dispute.) 
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6. The use of secondary boycotts by the 
union (now forbidden by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959). 

Some of the foregoing findings (with re- 

t+ to violence and mass picketing) are 
also applicable to the Perfect Circle strike. 


MANAGEMENT 


We do not find management—the Kohler 
Co. and the Perfect Circle Co.—blameless. 
The attitude of the Kohler Co. was not con- 
ducive to bringing about a peaceable settle- 
ment of the strike. Its attitude in many re- 
spects had, we think, the effect of discour- 
aging peaceful and good-faith collective bar- 
gaining. It is clear to us that the Kohler 
Co. decided (whether rightfully or wrongful- 
ly) that it would not seriously bargain with 
this union and determined to get rid of the 
UAW as a bargaining representative of its 
employees. For all practical purposes it has, 
in our judgment, won the strike and suc- 
ceeded in that effort. 

In the Perfect Circle case we have also 
concluded that both management and the 
union were guilty of improprieties, shoot- 
ings, and violence. Neither the UAW nor 
the Perfect Circle Co. can shrug off its re- 
sponsibilities for the violence that occurred 
in connection with that strike. 


RICHARD T. GOSSER AND LOCAL 12, UAW 


In the Gosser-Local 12 case, the record is 
crystal clear that this was an investigation 
by the Republican members. They insisted 
on conducting their own independent inves- 
tigation and withheld and kept secret from 
the Democratic members of the committee 
all material, documents, and information 
they procured until they presented it in tes- 
timony by witnesses at the hearings. The 
chairman fully cooperated with them to the 
extent of issuing subpenas for all witnesses 
and documents which the Republican mem- 
bers requested. It will, therefore, be ob- 
served from the record that after prolonged 
hearing, at which the Republican members 
were afforded full opportunity to present all 
of the facts and information they had pro- 
cured by their investigation, the evidence 
adduced was quite inconclusive on many 
aspects of the issues involved. 

We have submitted a separate statement 
on this hearing which will be found imme- 
diately following the Gosser findings in this 
report, 

OTHER CHARGES 


In view of certain statements and charges 
made by the Republican members in their 
report of findings and separate views that 
should not be left unchallenged, we make 
these further comments: 

From the inception of this Senate select 
committee, the chairman has_ strongly 
urged that it be organized as a completely 
bipartisan committee, composed of an equal 
number of Democratic and Republican mem- 
bers, in the sincere belief that to accom- 
plish the objectives for which the commit- 
tee was created, it should rise above partisan 
politics in its deliberations and in the con- 
duct of its work. We deeply regret, there- 
fore, that we are forced to the conclusion 
that some of the findings and separate views 
of the Republican members in the Kohler, 
Perfect Circle, and Gosser-Local 12 cases, 
transgress the nonpartisan spirit in which 
the chairman has endeavored to conduct the 
proceedings and report our findings and 
conclusions. 

It should be stated that at the outset of 
the Kohler-United Automobile Workers 
hearing a disagreement arose between the 
Republican and the Democratic members of 
the committee with respect to the proce- 
dures to be followed in the presentation of 
witnesses and the conducting of the hear- 
ing. After serious controversy this disagree 
ment was finally resolved by the chairman's 
yielding to the demands of the Republicans, 
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stating at the time that he was yielding not 
out of deference to the views of others, be- 
cause he did not agree with them, but out 
of deference to what he conceived to be a 
higher duty; to keep the committee from 
breaking up and in order to hold it together, 
if it was possible to do so, so that it might 
carry out its mission and assignment. The 
chairman further stated that if we proceed- 
ed as the Republican members desired, he 
would not accept the blame or the full re- 
sponsibility for the results, whatever they 
might be, for he did not believe we were go- 
ing to get the most satisfactory results by 
following such procedure. With this back- 
ground the committee proceeded to public 
hearings. 

At the opening session of the Kohler hear- 
ings the chairman made the following state- 
ment for the record: 

“There has been some controversy within 
the ranks of the committee over the proposed 
procedure for these hearings. I want to say 
at this time that any Senator on this com- 
mittee who feels that any particular witness 
can shed further light on these cases can 
ask for that witness to testify, and he will be 
required to do so. Some 70 witnesses have 
already been invited to testify in order to 
present the committee with as broad a pic- 
ture as can be obtained. 

“The Senate and the American people look 
to this committee to continue its efforts 
resolutely. To do less would be to shirk our 
responsibility and to bring comfort to those 
forces in organized labor and management 
who cannot stand the scrutiny of an investi- 
gation. 

“I only wish to make this comment about 
it: The proceedings that will be followed here 
are not the proceedings in keeping with the 
Chair’s views as to how this matter should 
be presented. I have yielded to this pro- 
cedure out of what I conceive to be deference 
to a higher duty and responsibility. 

“I believe the work of this committee, and 
I believe its task and its assignments and 
the importance of it transcend all other 
considerations of any person, any individual, 
any party, anybody’s policy, or the political 
fortunes of any member of this committee. 

“I am interested in neither side, and I 
want to get the whole truth and get it on 
record, so that the public may know from 
sworn testimony what occurred, what was 
wrong, and what should be _ corrected” 
(p. 8330). 

The record reflects that the Kohler, Perfect 
Circle, and Gosser local 12 matters are con- 
tained in parts 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 58 
of the printed committee hearings. These 
hearings covered 32 days in which the com- 
mtitee received the testimony of 102 wit- 
nesses, testimony which is spread over 2,572 
pages of the printed record. 

The testimony in these hearings, in our 
judgment, could have been developed more 
thoroughly and presented more effectively 
had the Republicans permitted the chair- 
man to arrange and conduct the proceed- 
ings in accordance with his judgment, as 
had been done in all previous hearings. 

Criticism or a charge of failure to investi- 
gate these cases wholly lacks foundation and 
credibility. Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, was a witness 
and testified for 3 continuous days. The 
Republicans were afforded, and took advan- 
tage of, the opportunity to ask him and all 
of the other 101 witnesses any and all ques- 
tions they desired. Every witness they re- 
quested was called. If they are unhappy and 
disappointed in the record they made, obvi- 
ously, the Democrats are not to blame for 
their failure. 

In view of the fine contributions made by 
Republican members to the progress and 
effectiveness of the work of the committee 
in many instances, we deeply regret that 
they have now made, in their separate views, 
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statements derogatory to Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee and of the chief 
counsel and staff of the committee. The 
partisan ring of such unwarranted deroga- 
tory statements is so revealing that it clearly 
obviates the necessity for us to make any 
defense of ourselves, and we shall not do so. 

We assert, however, that the other Demo- 
cratic members of the committee were dili- 
gent, intelligent, and courageous in the per- 
formance of their duties; that Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, chief counsel of the committee, assem- 
bled a most loyal, able, and competent staff 
of assistants, and brought to the discharge 
of his duties courage, integrity, and indus- 
try of the highest order. We, therefore, 
heartily commend Robert F. Kennedy and 
all members of the staff for the magnificent 
job they did for the committee, for the Sen- 
ate, and for our country. Their most excel- 
lent services have earned for them the pro- 
found appreciation and gratitude of the 
American people. 


At the same time, or perhaps a little 
before, an advance copy of the report 
of the Republican members of the com- 
mittee came to me, and it reads as fol- 
lows: 


SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATORS GOLDWATER, 
MUNDT, CARLSON, AND CAPEHART 


PURPOSE OF THE HEARINGS 


The purpose of the hearings before the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management Field was 
to investigate all allegations concerning such 
activities and to recommend to the Senate of 
the United States such legislation as would 
appear to be appropriate or calculated to 
correct existing abuses and to protect the 
rights of labor, management, and the public 
as guaranteed under our constitutional free 
enterprise system. 

In a previous series of hearings dealing 
with the Teamsters Union, the committee ad- 
duced evidence of an overwhelmingly per- 
suasive nature indicating the misappropria- 
tions of union funds, corruption, criminal- 
ity, and maifeasance in office of union leaders. 
The investigation by the committee was vig- 
orous and productive and the full com- 
mittee was able to agree, with only one Dem- 
ocratic member dissenting, on its findings 
and recommendations. Republican members 
supported the committee findings unani- 
mously. It was a job well done. Legisla- 
tion was enacted incorporating recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said 
concerning investigation of the Kohler and 
the Perfect Circle strikes of the UAW and 
the Gosser investigation, with which this 
report is concerned. The Kohler and the 
Perfect Circle strikes are two of the most 
tragic disturbances in the modern history of 
American labor. The tragedy is compounded 
by realization that neither strike represented 
the wishes of more than 33 percent of the 
workers involved. The Gosser affair is of the 
same cloth from which the Hoffa pattern 
was cut. Yet, in our opinion, the committee 
failed properly to investigate pertinent alle- 
gations,' failed to examine key witnesses,? 
failed to affix responsibility, and failed to 
submit constructive corrective recommen- 
dations. 

We cannot condone such a disservice to the 
American workingman, to American manage- 
ment, to the public, and to the U.S. Senate; 
and are, therefore, submitting these sep- 
arate views for the consideration and 
appropriate action of responsible authority. 

A clear case of UAW wrongdoing for which 
proof was readily available but which was 
never pursued was the Renda matter. 





1 See app. D. 
2 See app. C, p. 8. 
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On or about December 22, 1953, Emil 
Mazey as secretary-treasurer of the UAW, 
ordered the UAW disbursing officer to write 
a check for $25,000 payable to an attorney 
by the name of Moran in the city of Wind- 
sor, Ontario, Canada, which was carried on 
the books as a disbursement for the pur- 
chase of Canadian real estate. Mr, Mazey, 
however, described this item as reward 
money for a statement by one Donald 
Ritchie to the prosecuting attorney result- 
ing in the arrest and conviction of the 
person or persons responsible for the shoot- 
ing of Walter Reuther. Mazey then de- 
scribed for the committee how the arrange- 
ment was to have worked: 

“The reward offer that was made, and I 
have it here, I have the agreement we made 
with the Crown Trust Co. and Donald 
R. Moran—provided that if Mr. Ritchie gave 
a statement to the prosecuting attorney in 
the presence of police that would lead to 
the issuing of a warrant on the people in- 
volved in the Walter Reuther shooting that at 
the point that a warrant was issued * * * 
wife would get $5,000. If the people were 
brought to trial, his wife would get an ad- 
ditional $10,000. If they were convicted, 
there would be an additional $10,000 paid to 
his wife, a total of $25,000.” (See hearings, 
p. 9044.) 

Mazey then stated that Ritchie “signed 
a confession that was taken by the prose- 
cuting attorney in the presence of police 
in Detroit, in which he said that he rode 
with Clarence Jacobs and with Pete Lom- 
bardo, to Walter Reuther’s home when Wal- 
ter Reuther was shot, and he also said in 
his statement that Walter Reuther was shot 
by Clarence Jacobs.” The statement named 
Santo Perrone as the instigator of the 
shooting and Perrone’s son-in-law, Carl Ren- 
da, as the “payoff man” who received ‘$5,060 
for going along on this (i.e. shooting) job.” 
Mazey said that Renda “had a scrap con- 
tract with the Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
that was worth $168,000 net profit each 
year.” (See hearings, p. 9054.) Renda was 
subsequently arrested on the basis of the 
confession, $5,000 was paid according to 
the agreement. Ritchie fled to Windsor, 
Canada, where he renounced his confession 
as false, indicating that he had been in- 
duced to make it by persons acting on be- 
half of the UAW. Renda brought suit for 
malicious prosecution, naming the UAW as 
defendant for subornation of perjury caus- 
ing his false arrest. The court awarded him 
a $400,000 judgment against the UAW. 

During the hearings Mr. Mazey was asked 
about disbursements he was allowed to 
make without consulting the executive 
board. Senator Goldwater asked him: “On 
real estate, would the executive board be 
consulted on that, or do you have carte 
blanche approval to spend what you want?” 
Mazey answered: “No, the executive board 
would be consulted on that.” (See hear- 
ings, p. 9041.) 

Committee investigators (referred to in 
footnote 37 infra), however, failed to dis- 
close this patent discrepancy. 

We further are in disagreement with the 
statements of fact found in the committee- 
staff-prepared reports on Kohler, Perfect 
Circle, and the Gosser affair, and likewise 
with their findings and recommendations 
contained therein. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


As members of the committee, we are 
deeply disappointed that the Chief Counsel 
of this Senate Select Committee, who had 
been delegated broad authority, was not only 
reluctant, but actually refused in more than 
one instance to probe into areas which would 
have fixed the responsibility for the clear 
pattern of crime and violence which has 
characterized and has generally been asso- 
ciated with UAW strikes.’ 





®See app. C, p. 3; app. 4, pp. 10-11. 
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We are not at all impressed by the evasive 
answers of such witnesses as testified, nor 
by the demagogic utterances and the legal 
semantics which were used in an attempt 
to conceal the truth. To us the pattern 
seems plain and the responsibility clear. 

We do not contend that the Kohler Co. 
management was wholly blameless in this 
controversy, but it is clear that the violence 
which took place there was not in response 
to any company misconduct. That it was 
solely attributable to the UAW method of 
operation is borne out by the violent Perfect 
Circle Co. strike occurring a year later. 

The company and the union in that case 
had enjoyed good relations for some 15 years 
prior to the strike; the violence there was not 
a response, it was an implement of the 
characteristic UAW pattern of violence. 

It is curious that in the two UAW in- 
vestigations, the Chief Counsel divorced 
himself from these probes and selected one 
staff member for the investigation with an 
entirely inadequate staff. In the case of 
Kohler and Perfect Circle, it was assigned 
to Jack McGovern who cperated almost en- 
tirely without assistance. In the Gosser 
case it was assigned to Robert Manuel and 
Senator Curtis, who operated with no as- 
sistance whatsoever. Also, a fair reading of 
the testimony shows that the Chief Coun- 
sel associated himself with the witnesses 
supporting Gosser.* 

From the very outset of the UAW investi- 
gation, it became apparent that the com- 
mittee faced an awkward—if not an impos- 
sible—situation growing out of the natural 
conflict of interest situation in which its 
chief counsel found himself. When investi- 
gating unions other than those affiliated with 
the leadership of Walter Reuther, the chief 
counsel worked effectively and cooperatively 
with all members of the committee—Demo- 








‘In the two UAW investigations which 
were conducted the chief counsel divorced 
himself from these probes. Instead, in each 
instance one staff member was selected to 
conduct the investigation and assigned an 
entirely inadequate staff. The case of the 
Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes was as- 
signed to John J. McGovern who, despite 
numerous requests for additional help, op- 
erated almost entirely without assistance. 
The Gosser case was assigned to Robert 
Manuel and Senator Curtis, who likewise 
operated with insufficient help. 

During the investigative period prior to 
the airing of the Kohler and Perfect Circle 
strikes numerous requests had been made 
for additional personnel to be assigned to 
McGovern because of the immense amount 
of investigation which would be required in 
order to properly present factual accounts. 
Upon checking into the nature of the staff 
of the Select Committee, the Republicans 
found that although the regular staff num- 
bered only 35 to 40, additional personnel 
had been recruited from the Government 
Accounting Office, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, Internal Revenue Service, and 
the Department of the Army who served on 
loan from these departments, bringing the 
number working on and with the staff of 
the committee to, at times, over 100. All 
acted under the direction of the chief coun- 
sel with the exception of McGovern and the 
two people who were assigned to help him. 
To have done an adequate job for public 
presentation, in one of the McGovern re- 
ports it is estimated that it would have 
taken a staff of five additional accountants 
and five additional investigators acting un- 
der his direction, which were requested sev- 
eral times. Considering the total number 
acting under the direction of the chief 
counsel, it is difficult to understand why 
this relatively modest request could not be 
filled. Mr. Manuel was even more severely 
handicapped. He was the sole investigator, 
accountant, and counsel, 
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crats and Republicans alike. But whenever 
an investigation touched upon the domain 
of Walter Reuther, an altogether different 
procedure was followed. Throughout the 
course of the investigation a double stand- 
ard of committee morality prevailed—one 
procedure was employed for the unions not 
connected with Waiter Reuther and a dif. 
ferent procedure was employed for the in. 
vestigation of activities of the United Auto. 
mobile Workers. As a result, in the Kohler 
and Perfect Circle investigations, the staf 
used averaged less than one-tenth that uti- 
lized in other investigations. Not until the 
final days of the hearings when the Gosser 
case was before the committee did Assistant 
Counsel Manuel even have the opportunity 
to question witnesses at the open hearings 
and in that hearing the chief counsel fre. 
quently attacked those endeavoring to as- 
certain the true status of events attributable 
to Gosser instead of aiding in the investiga- 
tion. 

In both the Kohler and the Perfect Circle 
strikes, sufficient testimony was presented, 
representing but a small portion of that 
which we are confident was available, to es- 
tablish that the following illegal and intoler- 
able practices were committed: 

1. Impairment of civil liberties. 

2. Destruction of free collective bargain- 
ing. 

3. Willful violation of law and organized 
incitement to riot by professional goons and 
thugs. 

4. The development of a technique where- 
by a private interest can use illegal forces 
to gain its ends. 

Furthermore, we are convinced, based on 
the information obtained during the inves- 
tigation of Richard T. Gosser, senior vice 
president of the UAW and second in power 
only to Walter Reuther himself, that cor- 
ruption, misappropriation of funds, bribery, 
extortion, and collusion with the underworld 
has occurred within the UAW. 


1. IMPAIRMENT OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Civil liberties in the United States are 
constitutional guarantees extended to Amer- 
ican citizens regardless of race, sex, creed, or 
economic circumstances. Under the laws of 
this country, employers are entitled to op- 
erate their plants during periods of labor 
strikes. Furthermore, nonstriking employ- 
ees have a legal right to continue to work. 
These are not matters of debate. These are 
moral and legal rights ingrained in our con- 
stitutional system. Any individual or group 
which interferes with the exercise of these 
rights is impairing the civil liberties of our 
citizens, among the most important of which 
is his right to earn a living. 

In both the Kohler and Perfect Circle 
strikes, the employers were prevented from 
operating their plants and employees were 
prevented from continuing their employ- 
ment.? It was the deliberate policy of the 
UAW to force the closing of the plants and 
to prevent employees from continuing to 
work.* This was the mechanism used by the 
union in its attempt to bring about the sur- 
render of management.* There was an OF- 
ganized, directed campaign led by imported 
professional hoodlums '’ who, through mass 
picketing, terroristic tactics, personal 
threats, and intimidation sought to achieve 
the union objectives. The proposition that 
such activity was spontaneous or coinciden- 
tal is so demonstrably inaccurate as to in- 
sult the intelligence of any rational person. 


5 See app. D. 

*See app. B, pp. 11-12. 

7 See app. B, pp. 7, 50; app. C, pp. 4-6. 
®See app. B, p. 49; app. C, pp. 17, 49. 
®See app. B, p. 49. 

% See app. B, pp. 8, 65; app. C, p. 16. 
11 See app. C, p. 8. 

3%2See app. C, pp. 8-14. 
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The fact of the matter is that those who 
engaged in the impairment of civil liberties 
of citizens at Kohler and Perfect Circle were 
the paid agents and accredited representa- 
tives of the UAW, acting with the consent 
and the approval of the highest officials of 
that union.’* 

It is ironic and incongruous that the so- 
called liberals of America have applauded 
when @ battalion of combat-ready para- 
troopers was dispatched to guarantee the 
rights of a racial minority to desegregated 
education in one State, while the same 

oups have stood idly by when entire com- 
munities have been intimidated, terrorized 
and deprived by the UAW of civil rights to 
which they are entitled under the law.’ 
The American people have a right to know 
why. 

2. DESTRUCTION OF FREE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


American labor, management, and the gen- 
eral public have recognized that the prin- 
ciple of free collective bargaining is most 
beneficial to our society. Those who destroy 
the principle and the application of free 
collective bargaining render a disservice to 
the Nation. 

From the viewpoint of labor, the essential 
ingredient of free collective bargaining is the 
right to strike. Conversely, from the view- 
point of management, the essential in- 
gredient of free collective bargaining is the 
right to refuse the demands made upon it 
by labor during periods of negotiation or 
strike. 

The UAW has claimed that it believes in 
free collective bargaining. Their conduct, 
however, makes such a claim a mockery and 
a farce. In the Kohler and Perfect Circle 
strikes, the UAW exercised its right to strike, 
but it then denied, through force and vio- 
lence, the right of management to operate 
its plants and the right of nonstriking 
workers to continue employment. Such con- 
duct destroys the principle which has al- 
lowed American labor to grow and prosper. 

The testimony of these hearings is replete 
with evidence adduced from UAW officials 
admitting that there would have been no 
violence at either of these strikes had man- 
agement not dared to exercise the right to 
which it was legally and morally entitled.® 
In other words, the UAW had the arrogance 
to proclaim publicly that when strike 
notices were issued, management must auto- 
matically cease operation. This is not free 
collective bargaining. This is abject sur- 
render to labor bossism in its arrogant de- 
fiance of the law. 


3. WILLFUL VIOLATION OF THE LAW AND 
ORGANIZED INCITEMENT TO RIOT BY PRO= 
FESSIONAL GOONS AND THUGS 


In the previous sections we have demon- 
strated that the activities of the United 
Auto Workers deprived decent American 
citizens of the civil liberties guaranteed to 
them under our constitutional system, and 
that they jeopardized and contradicted our 
established American concepts of collective 
bargaining. 

Examination of the Kohler and Perfect 
Circle strikes gives a shocking demonstration 
of what can happen in America if any group 
is allowed to place itself above and beyond 
ee 

See app. B, p. 7. 

“ States’ responsibility requires adherence 
to the U.S. Constitution. In a comparable 
Situation late in 1959, however, the union 
met with success when the Governor of 
Minnesota intervened to close the plants of 
Wilson & Co., denying this employer its con- 
stitutional right to continue to operate dur- 
ing the strike. Thus, by resorting to vio- 
lence, the strikers achieved their major ob- 
Jective of closing the plant; meanwhile pro- 
tection of workers who wished to exercise 
their constitutional right to enter was denied. 

*See app. C, p. 17. 
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the law. Testimony before the Senate select 
committee contained in the appendixes of 
this report enumerated crimes of violence 
against persons and property which are al- 
most unbelievable. Entire communities 
were terrorized ** in a characteristic pattern 
which occurred repeatedly.7 People—decent 
law-abiding American citizens—including 
innocent bystanders, were actually in fear 
of their lives. 

Were the activities of the UAW in violation 
of the law? We have only to enumerate the 
acts committed to determine the answer. 

At Kohler and at Perfect Circle there were 
stonings; sluggings; assaults; rotten egg 
throwings; paint smearings; shotgun and 
rifle firings into homes and at individuals; 
shadowing; elbowing; kicking; reckless driv- 
ing; stomping; destruction of homes; throw- 
ing of bottles; rocks, and paint bombs; de- 
struction of automobiles; sugar, emery dust, 
and other substances placed in gas tanks of 
autos and trucks; dynamiting; ransacking of 
houses, ammonia bombings; slashing of tires 
and brake hoses. Almost every type of fe- 
lonious aggravated assault with intent to 
commit great bodily harm or to destroy 
property and render it inoperative occurred.'5 

The communities involved in these labor 
disturbances were actually under siege as 
though invaded by foreign mercenaries. In 
this case, however, the invaders were the 
arm-locked professional goons and thugs 
employed and imported by the UAW to en- 
force its dictates. 

It is a sad commentary that in both of 
these disturbances, the power of the UAW 
superseded and abolished the normal police 
authority and the legal and political proc- 
esses of the municipality, the State and even 
the Nation.” Police officials either disap- 
peared or refused to enforce the law in the 
presence of the mob rule and flying squad- 
rons of the union.” 

It is frightening to conjecture what will 
become of this Nation if we ever adopt the 
philosophy of Emil Mazey, secretary-treasur- 
er of the UAW. He had the audacity to state 
before this committee that he believed that 
when the UAW called a strike “it is the same 
as when Congress declared war,’’?? and re- 
ferring to nonstrikers: “They have joined the 
ranks of the enemy, and they ought to be 
treated as such. During the war, when they 
joined the enemy, they were shot when 
convicted.** 

This shocking record of crime and violence 
is all the more fantastic in view of the fact 
that at no time in either one of these major 
strikes did more than 33 percent of the 
workers vote to walk out.* 


16 See app. B, pp. 7-8; app., p. 6. 

“This pattern was duplicated recently 
when the United Packing House Workers of 
America called upon the master craftsman 
of strike violence and lawlessness, UAW 
secretary-treasurer, Emil Mazey, to assist in 
creating the turmoil necessary to reduce 
the situation to chaos. Mazey went to Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., to express his solidarity 
with the packinghouse union. In further 
expression, Walter Reuther’s union sent 
along $25,000 to be distributed at Mr. 
Mazey’s discretion. Immediately the strike 
took on the usual violent pattern character- 
istic of UAW strikes with the concomitant 
terrorization of the town of Albert Lea. The 
technique was eminently successful. Once 
again this dean of the UAW school of vio- 
lence accomplished his mission of complete 
subjugation by terrorist warfare of a man- 
agement whose only offense was an attempt 
to operate its plant in a law-abiding manner. 

18 See appendix B, pp. 53-65; appendix C, 
p. 14. 

See appendix B, pp. 29-33, 68-72; ap- 
pendix C, p. 6. 

*% See appendix C, p. 6. 

21 See hearings, p. 9002. 

22 See hearings, p. 9003. 

23 See appendix B, p. 5; appendix C, p. 2. 
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Never has there been a more clear-cut 
pattern of a minority dominating and de- 
stroying the rights of the majority through 
force and violence. 

It has been said that the United States 
cannot ignore events which occur in the far- 
flung corners of the globe since they may 
ultimately have an impact upon our society. 
Can America afford to ignore what happened 
in Wisconsin and Indiana? Will America 
allow force and violence to supplant law 
throughout our Nation? Can American labor 
remain free under such leadership? 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TECHNIQUE WHEREBY 
A PRIVATE INTEREST CAN USE ILLEGAL FORCES 
TO GAIN ITS ENDS 


There is an inherent danger in the inves- 
tigation of corruption that such an investi- 
gation will focus its efforts on matters such 
as larceny, consorting with criminals, and 
other activities normally related to police 
courts. In doing this we run the risk of over- 
looking the most dangerous departures from 
public morality. This is the case in the 
matter of the UAW. 

Corruption which is most dangerous to our 
society is power that frequently masquerades 
as legal and in fact has a superficial legality. 
It is based on the ability to utilize legal loop- 
holes and to enforce dictates with a private 
enforcement agency. 

Judge Brandeis recognized such a danger 
when he said: 

“You may compromise a matter of wages, 
you may compromise a matter of hours—if 
the margain of profit will permit. No man 
can say with certainty that his opinion is 
the right one on such a question. But you 
may not compromise on a question of morals, 
or where there is a lawlessness, or even arbi- 
trariness. Industrial liberty, like civil lib- 
erty, must rest upon the solid foundation of 
law. 

“Disregard the law in either, however good 
your motives, and you have anarchy. The 
plea of trades unions for immunity, be it 
from injunctions or from liability for dam- 
ages, is fallacious as the plea of the lynchers. 
If lawless methods are pursued by trade 
unions, whether it be by violence, by intimi- 
dation, or by the more peaceful infringment 
of legal rights, that lawlessness must be put 
down at once and at any cost.” 

That such a pattern as Judge Brandeis de- 
scribes exists within the framework of UAW 
policy is evident from testimony before the 
committee. 

There has existed within the UAW what is 
called by them “Flying Squadron,” a group 
of men well trained in UAW tactics. When 
needed, they assisted the employees of struck 
plants by providing “strike violence” and 
“intimidation.”* By curious coincidence 
when these men appear on the scene a vio- 
lent pattern follows. Examples of this are 
seen in the following items and footnote 17. 

Item: “William P. Vinson, an admitted 
member of a UAW ‘fiying squadron,’ served 
a 13-month prison term for assaulting a 
nonstriker with such ferocity that he drove 
some of his broken ribs into his lungs. The 
union paid for his defense and continued 
payments to Vinson’s wife while he served 
his sentence.* In January 1960 he was 
again arrested for another strike-connected 
assault.”’ 6 

Item: “Emil Mazey, now secretary-treas- 
urer of the UAW in 1947 led 400 pickets from 
Detroit into the town of Clinton, Mich., 
during the strike at the Clinton Machine 
Co. Violence occurred. The union was 
ready to dispatch ‘additional people, thou- 
sands if we had to’ into this town of 
1,600.” 77 





™* See hearings, p. 8996; app. D. p. $7. 
* See hearings, p. 8955. 

2% See Detroit News, Jan. 8, 1960. 

* See hearings, p. 9369. 
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Item: “A strike at the Flint, Mich., Cadil- 
lac plant prompted this statement from Ken- 
neth Cole, financial secretary of local 14 of 
UAW at Toledo: ‘I expect between 3,000 and 
5,000 Toledo union men will be in Flint be- 
fore night.’ 3,000 employees from Ohio 
came, gathered with those from Flint and 
in spite of the fact that the Governor called 
out the 126th Infantry, later the cavalry, 
little protection was given the public. Em- 
ployees were inside as the strikers descended 
on the plants, welded the doors shut and 
did an enormous amount of damage. As a 
result of the union induced violence, 24 
people were injured.* 

“Just prior to the 1955 strike of Perfect 
Circle plants in Indiana, a UAW organizer, 
William Caldwell, stated that there would be 
@ $2 million strike fund to support the 
strike, that ‘it will be the roughest thing 
you have ever seen. There will be outside 
people come in, cars will be overturned, and 
someone will get hurt.’ He promised UAW 
strikers ‘he would get us out of jail if we 
were put in for knocking heads,’ and ‘there 
would be plenty of help to keep the plant 
shut down.’ ” 

“As the strike began, the UAW blocked 
plant entrances, assaulted employees and 
terrorized townspeople with large numbers 
of imported goons. Typical was the pattern 
followed in Hagerstown, Ind., the location of 
Perfect Circle Co.’s largest plant: Over 700 
strangers accomplished this mission in a 
town which had a population of 1,800.” 

Item: “Nicholas Flynn was arrested for 
overturning an automobile at the Nylon 
Products Co. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced to serve 18 months to 4 years and 
the case was carried to the Supreme Court 
of Michigan by UAW attorneys who de- 
fended Flynn throughout, where it was 
affirmed. Yet Flynn had served only a 
month and a day at the time his sentence 
was commuted by Governor Williams.” 

“At the time the Detroit News carried this 
story: ‘Emil Mazey, UAW treasurer, and 
Nicholas Rothe, Detroit attorney, recently 
came here to ask executive clemency for 
Flynn.’ ” *? 

Such violence on the part of employees or 
members is not condoned and defended by 
any other type of American organization. 

Foremost is the case of John Gunaca 
which demonstrates the political influence 
of Walter Reuther and the UAW in the 
State of Michigan, influence so dominant 
that a goon may invade Wisconsin and then 
return to Michigan expecting to find a haven 
from which he could not be extradited for 
trial and punishment. 

Gunaca entered Wisconsin and, according 
to the testimony of witnesses, committed 
felonious assault with intent to do bodily 
harm upon the person of a Wisconsin citi- 
zen. The victim of this beating never re- 
covered and died a year later. 

Gunaca fied to Michigan, was indicted and 
declared a fugitive from justice. According 
to proper legal processes, the Governor of 
Wisconsin requested that the Governor of 
Michigan comply with the Constitution of 
the United States, and extradite this in- 





2% Sce hearings, pp. 9377-9378. 

2° See app. C. p. 3. 

20 See app. C, pp. 5, 7. 

71See app. B, pp. 115-116. 

82 See hearings, p. 10123. 

%3 Art. IV, clause 2, of the U.S. Constitution 
reads as follows: 

“Clause 2. A person charged in any State 
with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice, and be found in an- 
other State, shall on demand of the execu- 
tive authority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 

The Courts have held that: 

“The constitutionally required surrender 
is not to be interferred with by habeas 
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dividual for trial to determine his guilt. 
The request for extradition was denied by the 
Governor of Michigan for 4 years. 

Gunaca was finally returned to Wisconsin 
in 1958, after our hearings focused national 
attention on this intolerable situation, and 
convicted and sentenced to 3 years’ impris- 
onment. 

The far-reaching power of the UAW is dis- 
tilled in the remark Gunaca made to his 
captor en route to the preliminary hearing: 
“Sarge, this will never do you any good. 
Mazey will never leave Soapy send me back 
to Wisconsin.’’ * 

Could it be that the exposure of this sor- 
did affair before the committee and public 
opinion in the State of Michigan prompted 
the Governor to give up Gunaca for trial? 

The right of Americans to be secure in 
their homes is a constitutional guarantee 
upon which our entire system is predicated. 
Those who violate such guarantees are sub- 
ject to the penalties of the law. It cer- 
tainly must be agreed that circumstances 
which result in a refuge of immunity from 
law and a bastion of private interest power 
is intolerable. Yet the masters of this cor- 
rupt power are subtly developing a tech- 
nique which is by slow degrees gaining the 
aspect of quasi-legal status whereby a pri- 
vate interest can use force to gain its ends. 


THE GOSSER HEARING *> 


One of the most fantastic developments 
resulting from the select committee's inves- 
tigation of improper labor and management 
activities is the unsupported claim of Walter 
Reuther, that this committee has found the 
UAW to be free of corruption, misappropri- 
ation of funds, bribery, extortion, collusion 
with the underworld, and denial of the basic 
rights of its membership. Such a claim, to 
be accurate, would have necessitated a thor- 
ough and searching investigation of all of 
the facets of the UAW operation, with the 
same tenacity and staff as was utilized in 
the instance of the Teamsters, the Car- 
penters, the Hotel and Restaurant Workers, 
and other union investigations. 

Such an investigation was not conducted. 
In fact, attempts to initiate and to develop 
such an investigation were successfully re- 
sisted and actually prevented by the chief 
counsel.** 

We do not profess to have all the facts in 
our possession concerning corruption in the 
UAW. Nevertheless, with what we know 
about Richard T. Gosser, senior vice presi- 
dent of the UAW, we cannot tell the Ameri- 
can people that this union deserves a “clean 
bill of health.” We have seen sufficient evi- 
dence during the Gosser hearing of kick- 
backs, terrorism, collusion with gamblers, 
conflicts of interest, destruction of records, 
misappropriation of funds, falsification of 
records, and evasive tactics to convince us 
that a thorough investigation of the machi- 
nations of this individual and others would 
produce criminality on a scale comparable 
to that which has been previously exposed 
by this committee. 

Two key UAW witnesses, when questioned 
on these matters, took the fifth amend- 
ment, leading us to believe even more 
strongly that a full-scale investigation of 
the affairs of this union should be con- 
ducted. 

It is strangely significant to us that when 
Mr. Gosser appeared to become a potential 
target for our investigation that he sud- 


corpus upon speculations as to what ought 
to be the result of a trial” (Drew v. Thaw 
(235 U.S. 432)). “Nor is it proper thereby 
to inquire into the motives controlling the 
actions of the Governors of the demanding 
and surrendering States” (Pettibone v. 
Nichols (203 U.S. 192, 216) ). 

34 See the Sheboygan Press, Dec. 19, 1958. 

5 See app. D. 

% See app. D. pp. 10-11. 
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denly was shorn of most of his authority by 
the other leaders of the UAW and relegateg 
to an inactive status under the guise of i]. 
ness. 

We recognize that for sound legislative 
reasons it is desirable that any committee 
and especially a select committee, such as 
ours, should speak, whenever possible, with 
one voice when submitting its reports of 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations, 
The record will show that we have followed 
this policy since the inception of this com. 
mittee and have joined in good faith in the 
reports, regardless of the subject matter, or 
personalities involved in the hearings, for 
our decisions to do so have been warranted 
by the evidence. However, in the reports 
in issue here which involve the UAW we de- 
tect a disparity of treatment not accorded 
others and a disinclination to follow the eyij- 
dence wherever it leads, objections not here. 
tofore encountered during the three years 
this committee has existed. 

The authors of the report from which we 
dissent create the impression that this com- 
mittee investigated the UAW for corrup- 
tion with the same staff and zeal it has 
shown for other unions and employers in 
previous and later hearings (actually only a 
mere handful of our large investigative staff 
were ever permitted to work on any investi- 
gation of UAW improprieties), instead of 
acknowledging the fact that the committee 
limited its investigations here into the 
UAW'’s participation in the labor disputes; 
and on the sole basis of a cursory invited 
examination of a small part of the UAW's 
financial records by one member of the staff, 
the authors proceed from this fragmentary 
and entirely inadequate and incomplete in- 
vestigation to issue a clean bill of health to 
Reuther, the UAW International, all of its 
officers and to its more than 1,300 locals and 
many joint councils.” 


* Counsel Kennedy indicated during the 
hearing that his staff, assisted by accountant 
Carmine Bellino, had gone into “a number 
of different unions regarding the financial 
records that are kept by them,” and that 
“we went into the UAW also, extensively.” 
Further, ‘‘we found that a different proce- 
dure was followed by the UAW from that fol- 
lowed by these other unions that we have 
examined.” (See hearings, p. 10242.) Ques- 
tioned, Mr. Bellino stated that in going over 
the books, he found no instances of false 
entries (see footnote 1) and in the case of 
organizational expenses, supporting docu- 
ments had been required showing the plant 
where the expenses were incurred, a detail- 
ing the nature of the expenses. There was 
also a weekly expense form entailing “a 
regular statement of expenses which is 
broken down by each day. It covers a period 
of 2 weeks and accounts for every expendi- 
ture, whether it is a car allowance or taxi, 
limousine, parking, telephone, telegraph, 
and to whom the telephone call was made. 
That would be listed. That is something 
we have never found in any other union.” 
(See hearings, p. 10243.) Mr. Bellino indi- 
cated that he had examined Mr. Reuther’s 
records extending over a period from 1942- 


57. No discrepancies were found. He cone 
cluded as follows: 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Do you have any sum- 
mary, Mr. Bellino, * * * just generally, 


what you found? * * * I mean generally on 
your review of the books and records of the 
international. What is your opinion, your 
view? 

“Mr. BELLINO. Generally, I believe it was 
one of the reasons why we have never re- 
ceived any letters in all my experience, g0- 
ing back to the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, that involve any of these 
UAW-CIO locals, because of the excellent 
way that they keep their records and the 
auditing which is done in their organiza- 
tion.” 
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We resent this obvious attempt to place 
the power and prestige of a committee of 
Congress at the disposal of Reuther so that 
he, having resisted all attempts to inquire 
into the books, records, and spending of 
enormous sums of dues by his union, can, as 
he has already, cite this committee report 
as evidence of his self-serving and oft- 
repeated hyperbole that the UAW is the 
model of what a “clean and democratic” 
union ought to be. We must say that if 
Walter Reuther desires a “clean bill of 
health,” he must first submit the body of 
the UAW to the X-ray machine of public 
scrutiny. Such scrutiny in order to be ade- 
quate and penetrating would also have to 
investigate the so-called flower fund of 
the UAW and its use of dues moneys on a 
wide variety of political activities. 

Under the very difficult circumstances 
which confronted the committee, by virtue 
of its chief counsel’s understandable con- 
flict of interest in pursuing certain aspects 
of the investigation with the same intensity 
and zeal devoted to other investigations— 
because of Walter Reuther’s unique position 
in the national political picture—we feel 
the chairman did a commendable job in 
heading the committee and achieving the 
results obtained in the areas of investiga- 
tion which were undertaken with the full 





Although the implication of this testi- 
mony is that there were no discrepancies to 
be found in all of the UAW books and rec- 
ords of the UAW including some 1,300 lo- 
cals, it was discovered that only selected 
books and records had been scrutinized: 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Bellino, Mr. Reuther 
stated on Thursday of this week, page 4189, 
and I quote: ‘I met on a number of occa- 
sions with Mr. Bellino. I think large num- 
bers of the staff of our union, other officers 
have, and we turned over to him all of the 
records of the international union.’ My 
question is, did you have any records turned 
over to you relating to these payments made 
by Mr. Rand? 

“Mr, BELLINO. I don't quite follow you, 
Senator. 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Rand testified that 
he paid about $10 a week into a fund of 
some kind—flower fund—he stated that it 
was regular as to time and I asked him if 
it amounted to about $500 a year and he 
said, ‘Yes.’ In the records turned over to 
you, did you have any records that would 
reveal to you Mr. Donald Rand's transaction 
or contribution or any similar ones? 

“Mr. BELLINO. Senator, the records which 
were turned over to me were only those that 
I specifically requested. I did not, when in 
Detroit, specificaily request any flower funds 
in which Mr. Rand may have contributed. 
Therefore, I did not get any such records 
(hearings, p. 10213). 

In footnote 2 (supra) the details of a 
transaction are set forth which show that 
& $25,000 check was drawn on the general 
fund of the UAW ostensibly for the pur- 
chase of Canadian real estate. It was 
charged against the general account. (Hear- 
ings, p. 9043.) In reality the proceeds were 
to be used to obtain a perjured statement 
which caused the false arrest of Carl Renda. 
Since expenditures for the purchase of real 
estate were required to be approved by the 
executive board and this one was not (hear- 
ings, p. 9044), an audit of the UAW general 
account would have disclosed this $25,000 
discrepancy. Yet, apparently the books and 
records ordered selected by the chief coun- 
Sel did not include the international union 
general account records of the UAW. We 
are perplexed that Mr. Bellino, a distin- 
guished and very able auditor was not given 
sufficient instructions to enable him to ex- 
amine books of the UAW that would have 
had a bearing on the relevancy of our con- 
tentions. It can only have been that such 
Were his instructions from the chief counsel. 
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committee cooperation and with the coop- 
erative efforts of the entire staff. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Knowledgeable individuals in American 
labor and management are aware of the 
pattern of violent acts which have accom- 
panied the footsteps of UAW marchers from 
Walter Reuther’s first sitdown strike in the 
1930’s to the present time. 

We cannot deny our senses. We will not 
be dissuaded from stating the truth. It is 
a monstrous fiction to maintain that the 
leaders of the UAW have no personal re- 
sponsibility for the outrages committed 
against decent American workers in the 
Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes. Those 
who perpetrated the outrages were their 
agents acting with their consent and tacit 
approval. One word from Reuther or his 
deputies would have put an end to violence 
and restored legal collective bargaining. 
The word never came. 

Violence and intimidation are essential 
parts of the Reuther formula for power. 
This committee has previously condemned 
violence and intimidation when they used 
for the purpose of extorting or misappropri- 
ating union funds. It is equally if not more 
insidious and potentially dangerous to our 
society to allow these tactics to be used to 
(1) prevent employers from exercising their 
constitutional right to operate their plants, 
(2) deprive employees of their right to em- 
ployment or (3) increase the organizational 
strength and bargaining position of a union. 

Furthermore, it is our opinion that the 
committee could have secured ample evi- 
dence to prove that the pattern of crime and 
violence as devised and developed by the 
UAW is being increasingly imitated by other 
unions who have not remained unaware of 
the success of Reuther or his apparent im- 
munity from the law.* 

We believe that the entire American labor 
movement and many of the freedoms of our 
people are jeopardized as these practices 
continue. Under our system no class, no 
organization and certainly no man can be 
above the law—if our form of Government is 
to be preserved. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We have stated before that for the good 
of our Nation, crime and violence associated 
with labor-management disputes must 
cease. We must in candor further state 
that in our opinion, the immunity which 
the strike violence enjoys is based upon 
political intimidation and influence. 

Local, State and Federal public officials are 
vilified if they attempt to enforce the law 
against such violence;*** the UAW blatantly 
claims to control political votes; union 
money, both “voluntary” contributions from 
members and direct payments from the 
union treasury, is used to support favor- 
able candidates and to advance their cause 
through so-called educational campaigns in 
newspapers, through union publications and 
on radio and TV; union personnel are used 
as paid workers at election time, etc. Shock- 
ing as these practices are, under the specific 
privileges and immunities guaranteed these 
unions by law* the situation promises to 





%In the recent United Packing House 
Workers of America strike against Wilson & 
Co., Emil Mazey went to Albert Lea, Minn., 
to assist in strike activities. Violence en- 
sued (see footnotes 14 and 17). 

38a See app. B, pp. 42-49. 

* Unions are immune from the Federal 
income tax and similar taxes in a number 
of the States. Only employers pay the un- 
employment compensation tax, the railroad 
unemployment insurance tax, and the pay- 
ments required under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws by both Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. Unions are not subject to the 
Federal antitrust laws and have substantial 
immunity from the granting of injunctions 
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get worse in those areas where unions are 
improperly led. 

An increasing number of knowledgeable 
persons now recognize that the problem now 
confronting the American public in the 





against them by the Federal courts under 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act and is some States 
which have little Norris-LaGuardia Acts. 
Among the additional privileges and im- 
munities enjoyed by labor unions are the 
following: 

1. They are not required to be incorpo- 
rated under either State or Federal law. 
Corporations on the other hand owe their 
existence to State corporation law and their 
activities are limited to the provisions of 
their corporate charters which are required 
to be in conformity with State law. 

2. Labor unions immunity against the 
misconduct of their members who are en- 
gaged in union activity as, for example, 
strikes and picketing. This kind of im- 
munity is not possessed by other types of 
unincorporated associations. 

3. Labor unions enjoy the right to bar- 
gain exclusively for all the employees in the 
unit, including those employees who are not 
members and even those who are strongly 
opposed to the union. This can mean, as 
it often does, that a union selected as the 
bargaining agent by as few as 25 percent of 
the employees in the unit becomes the bar- 
gaining spokesman for all the employees. 

4. Labor unions are not subject to any- 
thing similar or equivalent to suits by 
minority corporate stockholders against 
their corporations. 

5. Through collective bargaining con- 
tracts labor unions may require union mem- 
bership as a condition of continued employ- 
ment although employers are forbidden by 
law to require nonmembership in a union 
as a condition of employment. 

6. Unions enjoy a right to strike without 
either the union or its members being penal- 
ized therefor. If the strike results from 
the employer’s unfair labor practice, the 
strikers cannot be replaced. The employer 
does not have any equivalent right to en- 
gage in a lockout, except in two types .of 
situations, both extremely rare and both of 
minor significance. All other types of lock- 
out are illegal under the Taft-Hartely Act. 

7. The prohibition imposed on unions by 
the Taft-Hartley Act against restraint and 
coercion of employees is limited to physical 
violence, direct economic coercion or to 
threats of either of these two types of con- 
duct. On the other hand, the prohibition 
imposed on employers under the Act is 
against interference as well as restraint and 
coercion, and goes far beyond the violence 
and direct economic coercion which is for- 
bidden to unions. 

8. When management discriminates 
against an employee in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the Board may issue not 
only a cease-and-desist order but may re- 
quire the employer to reinstate such em- 
ployee and to pay him backpay as well. 
These remedies are in substance sufficient to 
take care of most of the unfair labor prac- 
tices committed by employers and to re- 
store employees to the status they would 
have enjoyed if the unfair labor practice 
had not been committed. Unions, on the 
other hand, even though they may engage 
in illegal conduct which results in loss of 
pay for employees, are not required to com- 
pensate employees for such loss, except 
where the union itself was responsible for 
causing an employer to discriminate. Thus, 
an illegal mass picket line where picketing 
denies access to the plant to employees who 
wish to continue to work and which as a 
result causes such employees to lose pay 
is not the type of misconduct which the 
NLRB has required the offending union to 
remedy by compensating the employees for 
loss of such pay, but an employer must 
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field of labor concerns primarily power. 
Edward H. Chamberlain, professor of political 
economics, Harvard University, states: 

“There is certainly an anomaly in allow- 
ing a large union to concentrate resources 
drawn from its entire membership on the 
objective of ruining a single employer. The 
analogy with local price cutting, whereby 
a large firm takes losses in one small area 
in order to eliminate a local competitor— 
a practice forbidden to industry by the anti- 
trust laws—seems complete to me, and I 
think means should be found to protect in- 
dividual businesses from this abuse of big- 
union power. 

“The size of unions and the size of bar- 
gaining units in different areas of the econ- 
omy—in short, the structure of labor organi- 
zation—should be dictated by the public 
interest rather than by the desires of the 
laborers concerned. The application of this 
principle might involve diluting the strength 
of some unions which are powerful because 
they are small and strategically situated, by 
merging them with larger units. In other 
cases, it might involve the breaking up 
of large units into smaller ones. The cri- 
terion should be not mere size but size in 
relation to industrial structure. The pub- 
lic interest should a'so prevail in the matter 
of collusive action between unions.” ” 

The power which we feel has become basic 
to the types of excesses and improper activi- 
ties exposed by our committee and covered 
by this report is the result of a few men 
exercising too much authority over too many 
union members in the trade union move- 
ment. When a few top labor officials, deter- 
mined to perpetuate themselves in author- 
ity, have the power to call strikes without 
secret strike ballots; to establish adminis- 
trative controls over locals showing a dis- 
play of independent spirit or opposition; to 
assess fines, penalties, or other harassment 
punishment against rank and file dues-pay- 
ing members and nonunion workers who 
exercise their America and constitutional 
right to dissent; to use dues money paid 
by the members to support partisan polit- 
ical causes and candidates through a whole 
family of direct and indirect activities and 
publications; to order violence or to use 
union funds to protect those who practice 
it against nonstrikers and nonconformists 
in or out of the union movement; and to 
engage in numerous other manifestations of 
rulership from the top down rather than 
from the bottom up, we confront a situa- 
tion in which the general public and in- 
dividual business or industrial concerns con- 
stantly face situations likely to erupt into 
improper practices and attacks upon the 
public interest or the property or persons 
of those marked for retribution by leaders 
of labor far removed from the site of con- 
troversy. 

We have every confidence in and respect 
for the individual trade union member of 
America. We are determined to help ad- 
vance the best interests and future oppor- 
tunities of the rank and file dues-paying 
members of our unions. We believe unions 


compensate for loss of pay 
locked-out employees. 

9. Unions have the right under certain 
circumstances to examine an employer's 
books and records inthe course of collective 
bargaining. The employer has no equivalent 
right. 

10. Labor unions in many situations have 
a legal right of acess to the employer's prop- 
erty, the right to compel the employer to 
make his property available for use by the 
union, and the right to invade the privacy 
of employees who are not union members 
and sometimes even against their wishes. 
Employers enjoy no equivalent or similar 
rights. 

““The Public Stake in Union Power,” 
University of Virginia Press, 1959. 


suffered by 
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have an important function to perform in 
our modern industrial society. We believe 
they must retain the right to strike as part 
of the collective bargaining process. And 
just as we believe that unions have an im- 
portant place in our American democracy 
we also believe that democracy must have 
an important place in our American trade 
unions. The democratic rights of individ- 
ual trade union members must be increas- 
ingly protected and promoted. As they at- 
tain greater stature we believe most of the 
evils and excesses exposed by our commit- 
tee will be eliminated by corrective meas- 
ures instigated by trade union members 
themselves. 

We do not believe that the problem which 
faces us in the area of improper labor and 
management activities can be solved unless 
these legislative measures are enacted. We 
therefore recommend: 

1. That a special committee be estab- 
lished to review the entire labor law struc- 
ture with the objective of making recom- 
mendations for protection of the public 
interest. 

2. Effective Federal legislation to outlaw 
the expenditure of union funds, manpower, 
and facilities for political purposes. 
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This morning’s Chicago Tribune car- 
ries a story by William Moore, a very 
capable, accurate reporter of the news 
and not an editorial writer or a col- 
umnist, which reads as follows: 

CHARGE UAW WHITEWASH IN KOHLER PROBE— 
REPUBLICANS FILE OWN REPORT 
(By William Moore) 

WASHINGTON, March 15.—Walter Reuther, 
Emil Mazey, Robert F. Kennedy, and Gov. 
G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams, of Michigan, 
were the targets of Republicans of the Sen- 
ate Rackets Committee Tuesday in a blister- 
ing report on the Kohler Co. strike. 

The Republicans, accusing the Democrats 
of whitewashing Reuther and his United 
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Auto Workers, refused to accept the report 
of the Democrats, and wrote their own. 

The Democratic report, filed with the Sen. 
ate at the same time as the Republicans’, 
was submitted by Senator JOHN McCLEttan, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, committee chair. 
man. 

THREE DEMOCRATIC REPORTS 


Then Senators JOHN KENNEDY, of Massa- 
chusetts, and FRANK CHURCH, of Idaho, who 
had signed the Democratic report, filed a 
supplemental report. So did Senators Mc- 
CLELLAN and Sam Ervin, of North Carolina, 
who also had signed the Democratic report, 

Seldom have there been such violent 
clashes in reporting an investigation to the 
Senate. Below are examples of conflicting 
statements about the UAW and its Strike 
against the Kohler plant at Kohler, Wis., and 
the Perfect Circle plants at New Castle and 
Hazerstown, Ind. 

Kennedy-Church report: “There is no 
credible evidence of corruption, misappro- 
priation of union funds, or collusion with the 
underworld in the UAW.” 


CONVINCED OF OPPOSITE 


Republican report: “We are convinced, 
based on the information obtained during 
the investigation of Richard T. Gosser, sen- 
ior vice president of the UAW and second 
in power only to Walter Reuther himself, 
that corruption, misappropriation of funds, 
bribery, extortion, and collusion with the 
underworld have occurred within the UAW.” 

Kennedy-Church report: ‘The strikes at 
Kohler and Perfect Circle do not reflect 
credit upon either union or management. 
But it is noteworthy that the UAW has 
had no such difficulties with thousands 
of employers. * * *” 


PATTERN WELL KNOWN 


Republican report: ‘Knowledgeable indi- 
viduals in American labor and management 
are aware of the pattern of violent acts 
which have accompanied the footsteps of 
UAW marchers from Walter Reuther's first 
sitdown strikes in the 1930’s to the present 
time * * * Violence and intimidation are 
essential parts of the Reuther formula for 
power.” 

Kennedy-Church report: ‘We hold the 
chief counsel (Robert F. Kennedy) and the 
staff of the committee blameless of the 
charges made against them.” 

Republican report: “It is curious that in 
the two UAW investigations, the chief coun- 
sel divorced himself from these probes and 
selected one staff member for the investiga- 
tion with an entirely inadequate staff. In 
the case of Kohler and Perfect Circle, it was 
assigned to Jack McGovern, who operated 
almost entirely without assistance. In the 
Gosser case, it was assigned to Robert Man- 
uel and Senator Cart Curtis, Republican, 
of Nebraska, who operated with no assistance 
whatever. Also, a fair reading of the testi- 
mony shows that the chief counsel asso- 
ciated himself with the witnesses supporting 
Gosser.” 

RAP GOP SECRECY 


McClellan-Ervin report: “In the Gosser 
case the record is crystal clear that this was 
an investigation by the Republican mem- 
bers. They insisted on conducting their 
own independent investigation and with- 
held and kept secret from the Democratic 
members all material, documents, and in- 
formation they procured until they pre- 
sented it in testimony at the hearings.” 

The Republicans investigated Gosser to 
ferret out facts on the UAW ‘“‘flower funds.” 

The UAW insists that these funds are 
built up from voluntary contributions for 
the use of UAW officers seeking reelection. 

The Republicans insist that the funds 
consist of compulsory payments, and are 
used to aid or defeat political candidates of 
the UAW. The Republicans insist that lack 
of cooperation by the Democrats and Rob- 
ert Kennedy frustrated their investigation. 
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REEUKE BOTH SIDES 

The report of the four Democrats re- 
counted violence and terrorism by the union 
in both the Kohler and the Perfect Circle 
strikes, and rebuked both union and man- 
agement. 

The report was peppered with such pas- 
sages as this one, which concerns Edmund 
Biever, Kohler plant manager. 

“Biever was known as ‘Butcher Boy Biever’ 
to the strikers because he was believed to 
nave fired the first shot in the 1934 strike 
killings, and because he had earlier during 
the 1934 strike been convicted of running 
down a picket with his automobile.” 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of 
Arizona, in a Senate speech recalled the goon 
attack made upon a Kohler worker by John 
Gunaca, who fled to Michigan and was pro- 
tected by Governor Williams against extra- 
dition for several years. 


SHOWS NO FEAR 


On the way to a preliminary hearing in 
Michigan that led to denial of extradition 
requests, GOLDWATER said, Gunaca showed 
the “far-reaching power” of the UAW by 
telling the arresting policeman: 

“Sarge, this will never do you any good. 
Mazey will never leave Soapy send me back 
to Wisconsin.” 

GOLDWATER said the Republicans gave up 
their plans to term Michigan “a privileged 
sanctuary for the harboring of criminals,” 
after Senator PuHiLiIe Hart, Democrat, of 
Michigan, protested. GOLDWATER said mail 
from Michigan, however, supported the 
charge in a ratio of 8 to 1. 

One Michigan minister, he said, wrote 
him: 

“The worst thing about the whole mess 
is that your report is factual and correct. 
Conditions such as you describe will obtain 
in Michigan so long as the Mazeys, the 
Hoffas, and the Reuthers are in the saddle in 
the union movement.” 

QUICK TO SOFTEN SENTENCE 

More about Mazey and Williams was told 
in the Republican report, which said: 

“Nicholas Flynn was arrested for over- 
turning an automobile at the Nylon Prod- 
ucts Co. He was convicted and sentenced 
to 18 months to 4 years, and the case was 
carried to the supreme court of Michigan 
by UAW attorneys, who defended Flynn 
throughout. There it was affirmed. Yet 
Flynn had served only a month and a day 
at the time his sentence was commuted 
by Governor Williams.” 

GotpwaTer said that the commutation 
came after Mazey asked executive clemency 
for Flynn. 

The report also charged that the UAW 
maintains “flying squadrons” that provide 
violence and intimidation in strikes. 


Later on, perhaps tomorrow, Mr. 
Speaker, or on some subsequent occasion 
I will, from the well of the House, show 
that the statements made by two of 
those who signed the report to the effect 
that Walter Reuther had not had any 
trouble with other employers just is not 
true. And, I will include a list of in- 
vestigation of 17 strikes, one of them in 
20 States of the Union, held by the la- 
bor committee, which shows that hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees were 
Subjected to violence by Walter Reuther, 
Mazey, and criminals hired by them. 
And, when I say “criminals,” I mean 
People who were convicted of crime in 
a court before a jury. 

Then there is another statement in 
connection with the Kohler strike that 
the UAW was not responsible for vio- 
lence, and it will be my purpose to show 
that the UAW-CIO through its presi- 
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dent, Mr. Reuther, and the secretary- 
treasurer, Emil Mazey and five vice presi- 
dents of that union joined in authorizing 
the appropriations of union funds to car- 
ry on the Kohler strike and that more 
than a million dollars was spent by the 
union in that effort and that it is an 
absurdity to say that the union did not 
employ criminals, because I will place in 
the Recorp testimony taken before the 
McClellan committee—it is nothing 
new—testimony that shows that the 
union paid the wages of these criminals. 

And when I say “criminals,” again I 
mean people who were convicted of 
crime and who served time in prison. 
There is a long list of them which I shall 
include in the REcorp. 

With that advance notice, Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield back the balance of my time. 





AGRICULTURE BILLS PENDING 
BEFORE THE CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
STRATTON). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MIcHEL] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to discuss several 
agriculture bills now pending before the 
Congress. 

The so-called Poage bill, No. 10355, 
labeled the Family Farm Income Act of 
1960, pending before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee and virtually identical 
with some 18 other measures introduced 
in this Congress, has been described as 
the Democratic reply to President Eisen- 
hower’s call for a sensible farm program. 

I am quite willing to accept the view 
that these bills are a political answer by 
some of my colleagues across the aisle. 
They are certainly not an economic 
answer. 

If the sponsors want to be identified 
with an effort to put the American 
farmer in perpetual bondage, that is 
certainly their privilege, though I, for 
one, do not envy them such a reputation. 

We have seen some attempts in the 
past to enact a farm program designed 
to make all of agriculture subservient to 
the will of government. Fortunately, 
these attempts for the most part have 
been rather overwhelmingly repudiated 
by this Congress and this Government in 
its ultimate wisdom. 

But master plans for controlling the 
lives, habits and incomes of farm fam- 
ilies from one end of this great land to 
the other have a way of popping up, like 
the proverbial bad penny, time and time 
again. 

Time and time again, they have to be 
exposed for what they are and knocked 
down by those of us who believe in the 
future of agriculture and are convinced 
the farmer is entitled to the same free- 
dom to grow and prosper as all other 
segments of our society in this Republic. 

I, therefore, seek the indulgence of this 
House to allow me a few moments today 
to expose this proposed legislation for 
what it is. 

It is basically the infamous Brannan 
plan with a “New Look.” 

It was in 1949 that the then Secretary 
of Agriculture, Charles Brannan, advo- 
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cated the widespread use of subsidy pay- 
ments to all farm people. Yet, even 
though his price objectives were more 
modest and the scope of his program less 
broad than called for in the family farm 
income bills, the Brannan plan was de- 
cisively rejected. 

Mr. Brannan gave us a taste of his 
ideas, just the same, when he decided in 
1952 to lift the lid on production while 
retaining the high, rigid incentive prices 
to which he and the previous adminis- 
tration were so wedded. 

In an effort to avoid too much up- 
heaval in the planning of farmers, 
President Eisenhower assured them in 
the campaign of 1952 that he would not 
upset the applecart set in motion by 
Mr. Brannan for a 2-year period—in 
effect providing that adjustment would 
begin with the passage of an intelligent 
farm program in 1954 applying to the 
crop year of 1955. 

Well, Mr. Brannan’s bit of lidlifting 
on production coupled with his profit 
guaranteeing support levels—let me re- 
peat, profit guarantees not just price 
guarantees—piled up the greatest ac- 
cumulation of surpluses in Government 
storage bins ever known to man. He 
provided us with a price-depressing, 
first-class headache, which is still scan- 
dalizing the Nation in the case of wheat, 
and is costing the taxpayers a fortune. 

It was not until 1954 and 1955 that 
this administration was able to start 
applying the brakes to this runaway 
production. Since then surpluses have 
continued to advance despite heroic ef- 
forts to move out of storage the vast in- 
pouring of a few crops. 

This administration has moved into 
consumption more than $17.5 billion 
worth of surplus commodities since 
1953. This effort meant that the sur- 
plus has increased since 1955 from about 
$7 billion—when the brakes took hold— 
to $9 billion currently—only a slight rise 
in terms of the astounding production 
of these crops brought about by two ex- 
cellent growing years, and the stimu- 
lants to production of science and legis- 
latively fixed profit guarantees. 

Now the sponsors of the family farm 
income bills with a new look on the old 
Brannan plan ask that we impose on 
all farmers, including hog producers, 
cattlemen, and sheep raisers, legislation 
to let Uncle Sam tell them how much 
they may produce, what price they 
should get, and what their gross income 
should be. 

If such legislation were enacted: 

Hog production would face a 30-per- 
cent cutback, requiring tight allotments 
and strict marketing rules for every hog 
producer. 

Cattle production would be similarly 
regulated and cattle prices would be 
fixed. 

The poultry industry would be geared 
to a program of scarcity. 

Egg production would have to face a 
cutback of 40 percent on an across-the- 
board basis. 

Wheatgrowers whose 1959 allotment 
was 55 million acres would face an allot- 
ment of approximately 25 million acres 
and possibly even less. 

Cotton farmers would face an allot- 
ment reduction down to 11 million acres 
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from their present allotment of 16 mil- 
lion acres. 

Consumer prices would go up on the 
food and fiber purchased. 

In terms of international trade no 
American farm product could reach the 
export market without a subsidy. 

These bills incorporate all of the crazy, 
mixed up ideas possible to conceive for 
controlling agriculture. They contain 
the same fuzzy thinking, in terms of eco- 
nomics, that a distinguished Missourian 
recently displayed while touring through 
my State. 

When this speaker was in my home- 
town of Peoria, he addressed a Demo- 
cratic party luncheon with a series of 
statements that made glib news quotes 
but strayed far afield from the facts. 

He talked about grain storage. He 
talked as if he may have forgotten that 
the Department of Agriculture is bound 
by a congressional decision to store sur- 
pluses with private warehouse operators 
in preference to Government-owned fa- 
cilities. Out of testimony, limited be- 
cause of the adjournment of the public 
hearings, he picked a few exceptional 
cases of high storage charges without ex- 
plaining that these charges were not 
typical or anywhere near average. 

He hammered away at the old, hack- 
neyed theme that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has spent a lot of money. This 
speaker did not dare tell his listeners 
that the money was spent carrying out 
programs the Congress passed—pro- 
grams designed long before the present 
administration and the present Agricul- 
ture Secretary took office. 

In Peoria, Ill., my friends, this man 
from Missouri complains about the 
dwindling farm population. Perhaps he 
is unaware that the farm population de- 
clined more rapidly during the previous 
administration of another Missourian 
than since January 1,1953. Hewas long 
on charges and short on facts to support 
them. This is about the way the Family 
Farm Income Act strikes me—long on 
claims and short on fundamental, eco- 
nomic facts. 

The farmers of my district and my 
State are responsible, enterprising and 
imaginative citizens who understand 
something about the laws of supply and 
demand, profit and loss, and the factors 
that make realized net income more im- 
portant than gross income. They know, 
for instance, that the price per unit of 
production must be raised while costs of 
production are trimmed to improve the 
margin of profit. They do not work on 
the assumption that their costs are 
fixed at ironbound levels or that the 
goal of a better price per unit of pro- 
duction is unattainable. 

They know, for instance, that when- 
ever Government guarantees or tries to 
guarantee an incentive price for output, 
the output is apt to be carried to ex- 
tremes. They know that such a pro- 
gram of incentives is apt to create ex- 
cessive production which will tend to 
depress normal, free markets. They 
know farmers cannot long continue in 
the business of producing for Govern- 
ment warehouses—that sooner or later 
farmers must meet the competitive, 
healthy demands of the free market at 
home and abroad. They know, from 
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sad experience with the obsolete farm 
laws inherited from previous Adminis- 
trations, that a program conceived to 
meet an emergency is ruinous when 
continued long after the emergency. 

The farmers of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
know what is bad forthem. They want 
no part of the Family Farm Income Act 
of 1960. They also know what is good 
for them. They prefer to work toward 
greater freedom and a more prosperous 
future. 

These farmers of my district and 
State want the Congress to enact laws 
which will get agriculture out of the 
mess it has been in for 30 years. They 
are not impressed with a record of agri- 
cultural programs during the 1930’s and 
1940’s that had to be bailed out of se- 
rious surplus trouble by droughts and 
wars. 

They are encouraged by the efforts of 
the present Administration to get some 
sense back into farm legislation; by the 
efforts to treat the problems facing 
agriculture with sound, economic an- 
swers instead of political answers. 

So what have our friends across the 
aisle offered the farmers of Illinois? 
Charles Shuman, the president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
an Illinois farmer put it pretty well in 
his testimony the other day. He said 
the family farm income bills offer farm- 
ers nothing but “payments, permits and 
peasantry.” 

Four-fifths of our agriculture today 
is free of Government subsidy and con- 
trol. The so-called Poage bills would 
forever seal the exit from price-fixing 
and production restrictions for the one- 
fifth tied into controls. At the same 
time, it would open the trap-door that 
would gobble up the four-fifths that is 
free. 

With no pun intended, I must say the 
so-called Poage bills appear to me to be 
nothing more than a “pig in a poke.” 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Iappreciate the willing- 
ness of the gentleman from Illinois to 
give me an opportunity to join in his re- 
marks and to support his opposition to 
the lovely sounding family farm income 
bill. That bill is just another futile at- 
tempt of the majority party to repeal the 
law of supply and demand. The former 
operations have gotten the basic com- 
modities into serious trouble. The basic 
commodities are in trouble, but the com- 
modities receiving very little price sup- 
port or no price supports at all are in 
good shape. This bill would increase 
the number of commodities getting sup- 
ports from 21 to 250 regardless of 
whether the farmers wanted it or 
needed it. The Poage bills provide for a 
referendum of growers of one specific 
crop. These growers must raise $500 
worth of that crop on the average over 
the past 5 years before they can vote. 
The bill in that respect is based on a 
spurious foundation. A farmer, for in- 
stance, could raise $400 worth of wheat, 
$400 worth of corn, $400 worth of cotton 
and still he could not vote. This bill 
would eliminate the farmers who need 
the help the most because our Census 
Bureau defines a farm, I think, as an in- 
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stitution that markets $250 worth of farm 
crops, and I think I am correct in that 
statement. So this Poage bill is based on 
a spurious voting basis. That is one of 
the chief provisions of the bill and the 
chief objection to the bill. 

In the second place, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit that the growers of one specific 
crop should not write their ticket when 
they write the law. 

First of all, the consumer should be 
represented. In the second place, the 
growers of other crops should have a 
voice. By this gimmick of having the 
growers of one specific crop write the 
ticket they can do irreparable damage to 
others. Let me illustrate. 

Under the measure the Secretary 
would allocate approximately 500 million 
bushels of wheat for feed, and give cer- 
tificates to these farmers to the extent 
that the 500 million bushels would allow. 
These farmers would be paid about $2.45 
a bushel for this wheat. The rest of the 
wheat they would grow, and it would be 
a vast amount, would have to go for ex- 
port or for livestock feed. Not nearly all 
of it could be supported, so a great quan- 
tity would go for livestock feed. 

This wheat would be dumped onto the 
market at lower prices than your corn 
and your other feed grains. So the 
prices of feed grains would be so de- 
pressed that that industry would be 
wrecked, in my opinion. 

And what good does it do if they 
should take some wheat out of Govern- 
ment storage only to more than fill that 
space with feed grains? That is why 
I say it is entirely unjustifiable to let 
the growers of one commodity write 
your ticket to the ruination of other 
commodities. 

Let us follow out the argument for 
wheat, and that is why we need legisla- 
tion now, and let us have it. What else 
would it do? It would require an army 
of people to enforce it by increasing 
the commodities under support from 21 
to 250. It would be almost impossible. 
It would allow tremendous opportunity 
for irregular practices and it would be 
impossible to administer fairly. 

In my opinion it would certainly ruin 
our livestock industry, because the 
prices of livestock pretty well follow the 
price of feed grains. This dumping of 
wheat, the ruination of the prices of the 
feed grain would ruin the prices of your 
livestock. 

I was startled and surprised to hear 
Governors from certain livestock States 
testify for this family farm bill, for as 
I pointed out it would actually ruin the 
whole economy. 

Again, this overplanting, formerly 
overplanting and not abiding by the law: 
The speculators would hold their crops. 
They would speculate and the coopera- 
tors would be penalized while the non- 
cooperators with the program on over- 
planting would be subsidized. This 
would be a tremendous injustice. ; 

Again the proponent of the criteria 
says that he did not want a bill that 
would raise the subsidy on exports. If 
we refer again to wheat, it would be 
necessary for the Government to raise 
the subsidy on wheat from 60 cents to 
$1.15 a bushel which, in my opinion, 
is ridiculous. Then the minute we do 
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that what have we done to our allies, 
with Canada and other fine countries 
when we raise our subsidy to $1.15 a 
bushel? 

The minute we raised the subsidy to 
$1.15 a bushel there would be a cry go 
up to the heavens that we are dumping 
wheat and ruining their entire economy. 

LIVESTOCK 


A program for agriculture has been 
suggested to this Congress that would 
have the effect of legislating cattle and 
hog producers out to pasture. 

The so-called Family Farm Income 
Act of 1960, represented by 19 or 20 vir- 
tually identical bills, calls for something 
livestock producers have never favored 
or sought—namely, Government produc- 
tion controls and price fixing. 

Oh, yes, we had our little experience 
in the Middle West with the corn-hog 
program, and the idea nearly died aborn- 
ing. After a brief trial, farmers and 
consumers alike agreed the effort was 
ill advised and dropped the program. 

Now the sponsors of this new legisla- 
tion with its old Brannan plan trim- 
mings come along and ask that we im- 
pose on catilemen, hog producers, sheep 
raisers, legislation to let Uncle Sam tell 
them how much they can produce and 
what price they should get on the ranch, 
in the feedlot, and in normal marketing 
channels. 

And I suppose it is fair to conclude 
that instead of grain-storage warehouses 
to handle the surplus of such another 
price-supported commodity, the backers 
of Family Farm Income Acts would pro- 
vide us with Operation Deep Freeze to 
handle the excess carcasses? 

The cattle industry is the largest sin- 
gle source of income in American agri- 
culture. Cattlemen, opposing Govern- 
ment interference in their business, have 
increased production, improved the 
American diet and consumer demand 
for their products, and have lifted their 
own incomes. 

Presently hog producers are facing a 
somewhat improved prospect. Farrow- 
ings in the spring of 1960 will be reduced 
by about 12 percent; the producers 
themselves, without Government inter- 
vention, are bringing their industry into 
balance. Why should it be necessary, 
with this demonstrated ability of hog 
producers to solve their own production 
problems, for the Government to inter- 
vene, gratuitously, and bring this great 
industry under Government controls? 

In order to obtain the price objective 
Specified in this act, hog production 
would have to be cut back about 30 per- 
cent from present levels. This would 
mean individual allotments for every 
hog farmer, with strict regulations as to 
the conditions of marketing. 

The proposed act would virtually cars 
telize the livestock industry. 

When the livestock people find out 
what the family farm bill contemplates 
doing to them and to their industry, the 
voices of protest will be loud and long. 

.Mr. ‘MICHEL. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Utah. He 
has been a very distinguished educator 
and knows how to think clearly and 
soundly. I appreciate the value of his 
contribution, 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. As my colleague from 
Illinois knows, I do not represent a farm 
district. If my figures are correct I un- 
derstand that with transportation and 
storage the present cost of the storage 
program for farm surpluses runs to ap- 
proximately $3 million per day; is that 
correct? 

Mr. MICHEL. Asa matter of fact, the 
entire program would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $300 million to $400 million 
per year. I think the figures would be 
predicated on a working day rather than 
on 7 days a week. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am talking about 
the storage figure per day, storage and 
supplementary or complementary cost of 
transportation to pursue the surplus 
storage program. 

Mr. MICHEL. In the Agricultural 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, we are 
confronted principally, of course, with 
that which has to do with actual storage, 
and I say that figure would still be in 
the neighborhood of what I mentioned. 
Whether or not some of the extraneous 
cost came under a different category, 
suffice it to say the figure is astounding. 

Mr. COLLIER. The point I proposed 
to make with the preceding question was 
this: The gentleman mentioned in his 
discourse that the Congress or by con- 
eressional action the choice of storage 
or the dictation that the storage should 
be in private storage facilities rather 
than in Government facilities was some- 
thing that was years ago set up by this 
Congress. 

Now, that in itself is somewhat new to 
me. What would the gentleman say was 
the purpose or the alleged purpose be- 
hind this decision? 

Mr. MICHEL. Actually, I think in the 
wisdom of the Congress we wrote into 
law that private enterprise should do 
the storing job and, as a matter of fact, 
they can accomplish it cheaper than the 
Government itself by getting into a long 
and protracted storage construction pro- 
gram of its own. We have facilities in 
my own district where the Government 
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the Commodity Credit Corporation. I 
must say that in many areas it has proved 
a failure because the facilities have not 
been of the quality that we know in pri- 
vate industry where they turn the grain 
regularly, they aerate it and keep it in 
goad condition. Some of these Govern- 
ment facilities are built in low areas 
where in time of high rains they become 
flooded and, of course, then the grain 
deteriorates and you have a net loss to 
the Government. 

May I say on this matter of storage 
that we have gone into it at consider- 
able length. I noticed on the ticker to- 
day that the Department is anticipating 
a reduction in the storage rate on many 
of these commodities, but here is a prob- 
lem that many people overlook when 
they cast a reflection upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and its storage 
problem. That is that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the Department 
of Agriculture are charged with the 
responsibility of getting the grain into 
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storage when it is produced and when 
it has to be moved, and sometimes the 
situation is so tight and so critical that 
you just cannot go out anywhere and 
get z million bushels of storage space. 
Sometimes because of the urgency of 
the situation they have had to pay some- 
what of a premium because the Congress 
itself charged the Commodity Credit 
Corporation with getting the grain un- 
der storage. Several years ago in a real 
bind the Department explored the pos- 
sibility of putting millions of bushels of 
wheat under tents in million-bushel 
piles which were 200 or 300 feet long in 
a conical shape. Burris Mills, I believe, 
was the name of the company which 
undertook this multi-million-dollar 
project. Much of the grain deteriorated 
because the flaps blew open and the 
winds came in and the rains came in. 
But, nonetheless, it did not result in any 
loss to the Government, because he was 
@ private warehouseman and took it 
with that responsibility. As a result, the 
gentleman lost millions of dollars trying 
to help the Government to get this grain 
under some sort of roof. But, here was 
an extreme situation where we accumu- 
lated millions and millions of bushels of 
grain with no place to put it. 

Mr. ICOLLIER. That clarifies the 
question I had, because I was aware, of 
course, that there are Government stor- 
age facilities. Certainly, as a basic phil- 
osophy not dnly in this area but in other 
areas, I have always felt that at no time 
should the Federal Government ever 
compete with any enterprise of private 
business. I simply want to make the 
point, or at least square away my own 
thinking as to when the Government 
facilities, such as they are, are available, 
that then I believe they should be used 
inasmuch as the investment has been 
made. 

Mr. MICHEL. I think the record will 
show that when Government storage 
has been available, it has been utilized. 
But, one must also recognize that Gov- 
ernment storage in the East may not be 
readily adapted to a particular crop that 
is raised in some far distant western 
State. You have to have the storage 
at the proximity whe the problem 
exists in order to be alle to utilize it, 
and Iam sure the gentleman appreciates 
that. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank my colleague 
for this edification of a city slicker who 
does not Know the.farm problem as 
well as the gentleman does, 

Mr. MICHEL. I want to say to my 
good friend who represents the suburbs 
in the western part of the Chicago area 
that right in his neighborhood there 
would be a serious repercussion if this 
kind of legislation were enacted if for 
no other reason than the resultant cut- 
back in cattle and hog production, 

Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his comments relative to 
the proposed farm legislation, I would 
like to make this observation, being one 
of the few farmers in the Congress and 
operating what is termed a family farm. 
I want to make an observation relative 
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to the bill under discussion that I think 
one of the areas in which this bill pre- 
sents a very serious problem is in con- 
nection with the family farm that we 
talk so much about. On page 16 of the 
bill there is a provision there relating 
to a condition for eligibility, and it pro- 
vides that the producer shall contri- 
bute not less than 10 percent of his 
tillable acres, and then in addition to 
that he may take another 30 percent 
which he will be compensated for in 
payment or kind. I would like to call 
attention to the fact that we have about 
150 million acres of land in the United 
States that have never been in any kind 
of a program, which includes practically 
all of my own farm operation. The 
farmer that takes out 10 percent, he 
must pay taxes on that land. He prob- 
ably borrowed the money to buy the 
land, He must pay interest on the 
money that he borrowed to buy this 
land. Yet he must contribute 10 per- 
cent, which returns nothing to him. 
And, imagine the many 80-acre farms 
and 100-acre farms around the coun- 
try. If they are to take out 10 percent 
of their tillable land to qualify under 
this program, it will be a very, very 
severe load for them to carry. And, I 
think it should be highlighted a little 
more. I would also like to mention, 
as a farmer, that I would dislike very 
much to surrender the freedom I enjoy 
on my farm where my hog totals and 
my chicken and beef totals would be 
put in the hands of some committee. 
And, I presume the time would come 
when I would have to go to a county 
committee to get a rooster on the farm, 

I thank the gentleman for his obser- 
vations relative to the proposed legisla- 
tion. I might mention that I will have 
a bill of my own relative to the farm 
program that will be introduced within 
the next 2 weeks and I hope that the 
gentleman will do me the honor to ex- 
amine the provisions of our bill. I think 
it more nearly fits the family farm than 
the one under discussion. 

Mr. MICHEL. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Minnesota, 
coming as they do from a farmer and 
incidentally one who has served pre- 
viously in Washington as Administrator 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, a true friend of the farmer who 
knows whereof he speaks. Again, I ap- 
preciate the valued comments he has 
contributed here this afternoon. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Berry] may have permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s making that request for the 
gentleman from South Dakota as he did 
want to make his position clear at this 
point. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have an opportunity to add my com- 
ments to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MicHeEL] on the*so- 
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called Family Farm Income Act of 1960 
because I believe this bill is in direct 
contradiction to the thinking of a ma- 
jority of the farm operators in my part 
of South Dakota and, I believe, of the 
Nation generally. 

I am just in the throes of completing 
the tabulations on a questionnaire which 
I sent out to all boxholders in my dis- 
trict a month ago. I have not had an 
opportunity to check this proposition 
percentagewise, but I believe, from hav- 
ing gone over each returned question- 
naire and having read the comments 
which were made, that 75 percent of the 
farmers and the farmer-ranchers have 
told me that the farm program should 
be junked. They have told me over and 
over again that the present support pro- 
gram has simply made the large farmers 
larger and the small farmers smaller. 

You can imagine my interest, Mr. 
Chairman, in studying the so-called farm 
bill introduced in the House by some 20 
of my colleagues, most of whom are in- 
clined to lean just a little toward the 
idea of regulating and controlling the 
lives of the American people. This bill 
would completely regulate, completely 
control, and completely place into a 
straitjacket all of agriculture, As it has 
been described on the floor of this House, 
the family farm income bills offer the 
farmers of this country only payments, 
permits, and peasantry. 

The present farm program has more 
or less control over some 21 crops; this 
proposed farm bill would add regula- 
tions, permits, and controls to some 250 
farm products, including cattle, hogs, 
sheep, chickens, turkeys, eggs, and every- 
thing else. In fact, everything that is 
produced on the farm will come under 
strict regulation and control. Someone 
in Washington will decide how many 
head of beef may be placed on the mar- 
ket each year, and then the distribution 
will be handed down from here to the 
States, to the counties, to the farmer, 
and he will be given an allotment. If he 
has been running 300 cattle, he will be 
allowed to run 250. If he has been rais- 
ing 10, he will be cut to 714 head. 

This is not bad. On his croplands, he 
must give up 10 percent without any 
compensation and then, in addition, he 
can give up another 30 percent for which 
he will receive payment in kind. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us remember 
this: We can take 10 or 30 percent from 
the large operator and we have not hurt 
him much, but take 10 or 30 percent from 
the small operator without any compen- 
sation and he is forced out of business. 
This is not a small farmer bill—it is a 
big farmer bill. It freezes a man’s op- 
erations and then reduces that operation 
by from 10 to 40 percent. 

Young farmers write to me constantly 
and demand the repeal of the present 
law which freezes the acreage of wheat. 
They tell me that the big operator over- 
plants, pays his penalty, and soon ob- 
tains additional acreage allotment, while 
the small operator cannot afford this 
route. He is forced to operate the small 
acreage he is allowed and must turn to 
production of some other product in 
order to increase his income, to meet ris- 
ing costs resulting from New Deal spend- 
ing inflation. A young men cannot start 
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now—what would it be like if every- 
thing his area produces is frozen into a 
production straitjacket? 

This bill is intended to simply further 
regiment the farmer. As I have said so 
many times before, there is no farm prob- 
lem. The problem is one of foreign 
policy—the problem is one of foreign im- 
ports. What we are doing is importing 
the food that goes onto our tables and 
the fiber which goes onto our backs, and 
the production of the acreage supplanted 
by these imports must go somewhere, so 
we call upon the Federal Government to 
purchase this production. This produc- 
tion is not surplus to American needs, it 
is simply supplemental. Supplemental, 
that is, to these agricultural imports, 

Last year we imported more than two 
million head of beef. Across the Nation 
generally it requires the annual produc- 
tion of an average of 20 acres to produce 
a beef. It also requires an average of 
2 years to put that beef on the market, 
The beef imports last year alone sup- 
planted the production of more than 80 
million acres. These 80 million acres had 
to be used for some other purpose, and 
the production is branded by this Con- 
gress and the Nation as surplus. 

This production is not surplus, Mr. 
Speaker, it is supplanted. 

This so-called Family Farm Income 
Act of 1960 makes no pretense of getting 
at the root of the evil. The evil is im- 
ports. Agricultural imports is the cancer 
that is eating away the life of the great 
agricultural industry in America. This 
so-called farm bill is not a farm bill— 
it is simply another import subsidy bill. 
It is just another patch, if you please, 
placed upon the open sore where the 
import cancer is draining. 

If Congress is interested in doing some- 
thing for agriculture, it will operate and 
remove the cancer. Covering the sores 
where the cancer is draining is only a 
subterfuge. It is only admitting that 
Congress does not have sufficient intesti- 
nal fortitude to go to the root of the evil, 
which evil is agricultural imports. 

Instead of trying to stop the evil, this 
Congress passed a law reducing tariffs, 
and beef, lamb, mutton, pork, feed 
grains, sugar, wool, and processed woolen 
goods, and everything else that domestic 
agriculture should be producing comes 
rolling across our borders in ever-in- 
creasing amounts, and the American 
farmer is asked to reduce his acreage and 
his production to make room for it. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no farm prob- 
lem—we are blighted with only an im- 
port problem. All that these so-called 
farm bills do is to further put the farmer 
out of business, force him to cut down 
his production in order to make room for 
more imports, and to further shackle him 
with regulations, controls, payments, 
permits, and peasantry. 

My suggestion for a Family Farm In- 
come Act of 1960, Mr. Speaker, is to pass 
the Bailey-Mason bill, which would re- 
turn the regulation and control of tariffs 
and quotas to the Tariff Commission, an 
arm of the Congress, which would limit 
these agricultural imports. Then we 
should freeze all of the so-called sur- 
pluses, taking them off the market com- 
pletely and then remove all regulations, 
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controls, and shackles from agriculture 
and put it completely on a free-enter- 
prise, supply-and-demand basis. 

If this were done today, Mr. Speaker, 
the Tariff Commission would find that it 
would be necessary to allow substantial 
imports to come into this country, as we 
do not have sufficient acres in this coun- 
try to produce the food and fiber needed 
py the people of this Nation. 

Remove the cancer. Let the patient 
get well. Give the youth of America an 
opportunity to live on the farm, expand 
and grow according to his own ability. 
Prove to the world that America is still 
the land of the free and the home of un- 
shackled free enterprise. 

The choice, Mr. Speaker, is between 
that and payments, permits, and peas- 
antry. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment very highly the gentleman 
from Illinois {Mr. MicHEL] taking the 
time, at this late hour on this busy day, 
to set the record straight about this so- 
called Family Farm Income Act of 1960. 
This bill, if my limited experience in Con- 
gress Means anything or shows me any- 
thing, has had very peculiar considera- 
tion so far. The proponents of this bill 
took time on the floor of the House not 
long ago and we witnessed the rather 
peculiar procedure of the merits of the 
bill being debated on the floor of the 
House before it had actually been as- 
signed for consideration to the commit- 
tee to which it properly belonged. 

Mr. MICHEL. And, of course, the 
gentleman serves on the Committee on 
Agriculture, does he not? 

Mr. SHORT. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. 

This bill, as somebody has stated, cer- 
tainly opens a Pandora’s box for the 
American farmer. The bill proposes to 
do everything that all of us are in com- 
plete accord with. All of us in Agricul- 
ture certainly are interested in and very 
concerned about—I will add that—the 
Situation facing agriculture today and 
facing the American farmer, and facing 
our Government in relation to the 
American farmer. 

All of us who live in agricultural areas 
are very sincerely desirous of attempting 
in some way, somehow, to come up with 
some kind of an answer to the farm 
dilemma we are in. We must somehow 
protect the income of the American 
farmer. At the same time it is very ob- 
vious that we have to take steps that 
are going to stop this, I hate to say, 
ridiculous, but I can think of no better 
word, building up of continuing surpluses 
in the hands of the Federal Government. 

Now to get back to this bill. Someone 
remarked here on the floor of the House 
or before the committee that this bill 
would do some of the things that we all 
are in agreement need to be done for the 
American farmer. No. 1, it would in- 
crease the farmer’s income. No. 2, it 
would reduce the cost to the Federal 
Government. And No. 3, it would pro- 
vide more freedom in marketing for the 
American farmer. 

To go back to point No.1. I question 
very sincerely, and I do not see any 
language in the bill that says, that the 
bill intends to increase the income of the 
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American farmer. There is nothing in 
it that says it will. There is much in it 
that says it will increase or attempt to 
increase the price, but after all, those 
of us who are farmers all know that it 
is the price plus volume that makes 
income. By simply increasing the price 
we are not necessarily going to increase 
the farmer’s income. That is the basic 
objective all of us are concerned about. 

No. 2, and this is the objective of the 
bill with which I heartily agree, that is, 
that it will reduce surpluses going into 
Commodity Credit stocks. I think it will 
restrict farm production to the extent 
that it will stop that. Certainly with 
that objective I am in complete agree- 
ment. How you are going to bring that 
about without adversely affecting the 
farmers’ income is the question raised in 
my mind. 

It has been alleged by the proponents 
of this bill that it will provide more free- 
dom of market as far as the farmer is 
concerned, and that is an objective about 
which I am sure the gentleman andi are 
in complete agreement. 

Mr. MICHEL. I concur with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SHORT. I see nothing in the 
bill that says it intends to bring that 
about. Certainly by specific provisions 
in the bill it will do exactly the opposite. 
The objective of the bill is to restrict 
production in the interest of bringing 
about a higher price. It certainly zan- 
not be interpreted as a device that will 
bring about freedom of marketing. 

The gentleman from Utah [Mr. Drx- 
on] talked a few moments ago about the 
provisions of this bill in regard to wheat 
and how it might affect wheat farmers. 
I was very interested in one of these, 
shall I say extemporaneous and un- 
intended, hearings that took place be- 
fore the committee in regard to this bill 
a few days ago, when a very distin- 
guished and very able representative of 
one of our national farm organizations 
said before the committee in very plain 
language that a special section would 
have to be added to the bill to provide 
for wheat, that the bill as written would 
not provide for wheat and solve the 
problem that exists as far as the wheat 
farmer is concerned. 

Finally, the thing about this bill that 
concerns me most is this: As you know, 
I am a livestock man. I have a great 
many friends that are livestock people. 
I am interested in the livestock industry 
perhaps more than any other segment of 
agriculture. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman knows 
that is a very important segment of the 
agricultural economy in my district. 

Mr. SHORT. It is one segment of 
agriculture that has never had any price 
supports and that has never had any 
controls, and presently pricewise it is in 
the best position of any single commod- 
ity in the United States. They are more 
interested perhaps that this free market 
we believe in so sincerely can work. 

We have heard a lot about the plight of 
the hog farmer. I was extremely 
pleased and gratified yesterday that 
under a free market situation, at a time 
when we have a terrific surplus of hogs, 
as many people would have us believe, 
the top price in Omaha yesterday was 17 
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cents a pound for hogs, at a time when 
hogs are supposed to be going down and 
down all the time and the hog farmer is 
in more trouble all the time. 

Mr. MICHEL. If I may interrupt the 
gentleman, may I say that the third 
largest hog producers of the country are 
in my congressional district. I have 
talked to many of them in the last sev- 
eral months. They were not so con- 
cerned about the drop in prices as being 
a long-term eventuality. They did not 
like it. No one likes $11, $12, and $13 
hogs. You cannot make money on them 
at that price. But the long-term pro- 
ducer who has been producing hogs from 
the day he was just out of school until 
now recognizes that there is such a thing 
as a hog cycle and a corn-hog ratio and 
that there are going to be these ups and 
downs, and that the fellow who fouls up 
the market is the inner-and-outer. 

Mr. SHORT. Lots of times it is that 
sidewalk farmer. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is true. I am 
happy to note, too, that on the Peoria 
market just last week hogs were selling 
for $16 and $16.50, and with the projec- 
tion of figures showing an 11- or 12-per- 
cent reduction in hog farrowing this 
year, I suspect that prices will be buoyed 
up and improved as we move along 
throughout the year. 

Mr.SHORT. If my colleague will per- 
mit just a little bit further observation 
on this subject, cattle which are my pri- 
mary interest, perhaps, have been able 
to maintain a very satisfactory price re- 
lationship in comparison to the other 
farm commodities. All of the prophets 
and breeders of gloom and doom as far 
as the future of agriculture is concerned 
will tell us that this buildup of feed sup- 
plies is going to immediately force the 
price of cattle down and you ranchers 
who think you are so smart are going to 
be so sorry one of these days. The price 
of calves out in my country got down to 
26 cents or 27 cents a pound a couple, or 
3 months ago, and we find the same 
calves today selling at 30 cents. The 
people in the livestock business in the 
range areas, and I talked to some of them 
in Washington at a dinner the night be- 
fore last, are contracting their calves 
today for 30 cents a pound for delivery - 
next October. 

That does not indicate to me that the 
livestock people are very pessimistic 
about the outlook for livestock prices. 
There is just one further thing I want to 
say. I have no quarrel with this bill if it 
would provide the mechanism for certain 
segments of our agricultural economy to 
band together someway and somehow 
to work out a better means of bringing 
about a better supply and demand and 
price relationship for their commodity. 
This bill hinges on the marketing order 
principle, so to speak. That principle 
has been applied in certain restricted 
areas and to certain limited commodities 
very successfully. I certainly have no 
quarrel with that approach. I do say 
this. When you attempt to apply that 
principle on a nationwide basis, you are 
immediately getting into much greater 
trouble because of the diversity of inter- 
est and because of the diversity of pro- 
duction problems that people have across 
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the country. As far as livestock is con- 
cerned, I can see no possible way that 
it can ever be applied. 

May I close with this statement. As 
far as the livestock industry is concerned, 
as I understand it, and I am a part of it 
individually and personally, we want no 
part of any price-support program with 
the inevitable controls that go along with 
it. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Kansas | Mr. AVERY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and that my colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER! May 
have the same privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, some of 
our Democratic friends across the aisle 
have proposed the surest possible pro- 
gram to price our agricultural products 
completely out of domestic and foreign 
markets. They have offered this Con- 
gress, for consideration, the so-called 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960. 

Proposed in 18 or 19 virtually identical 
bills, this act would have the effect of 
destroying the liberal trade policies the 
United States has developed on a bi- 
partisan level over nearly three decades. 

The suggested legislation would 
totally divorce farm prices from com- 
petitive world price levels. It would 
also set up a price objective that has 
no relationship to existing prices in 
this country. 

The act could operate only if the U.S. 
market was sealed off from competition 
by a series of quotas, tariffs, embargoes, 
or similar restrictions. Without such 
machinery, high prices of our farm 
products would attract other products 
to our shores like lamplight lures moths. 
And we might have to place our do- 
mestic agricultural outlets in mothballs. 

If the bill became law, no American 
farm product could reach the export 
market without a subsidy. And be- 
cause of the additional steps the United 
States would have to take to protect 
farm people from disaster, export mar- 
kets for American manufactured prod- 
ucts would be impaired. 

There would be interference with the 
normal processes of trade and the re- 
sultant effect on world markets would 
be disruptive, to say the least. 

This proposal would set back this 
Nation and its agricultural plant at least 
50 years. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join in applauding the gentleman from 
Illinois for his appraisal of some of the 
farm bills pending. The gentleman 
mentioned the adverse effects upon the 
cotton farmer which concerns many of 
our citizens in Dallas and the Southwest. 
The family farm income bill would take 
us in the direction of scarcity. Since no 
more than 5 percent of the value of the 
cotton crop could be expended on this 
program, the outlay for the export sub- 
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Sidy would have to be sharply curtailed. 

Presently, the export subsidy is 8 cents a 

pound; under the bill it would be about 

17 cents a pound. 

We have been exporting in the neigh- 
borhood of 4, or 5, or 6 million bales of 
cotton a year. With the increased cost 
of the subsidy under this bill, and with 
the limitation on total expenditures, it 
is doubtful whether exports would ex- 
ceed a million and a half bales. This 
tremendous loss in market outlets would 
necessitate a sharp reduction in acreage 
allotments. Allotments would have to 
be cut from about 16 million acres, the 
present figure, to about 11 million acres. 
This is a greater cut than the cotton 
people can stand. 

The family farm income bill would 
have the effect, if implemented, of rais- 
ing the price of cotton to almost 39 
cents a pound, about 10 cents above the 
present level. This might seem at first 
like an excellent idea. But there is a 
trap here. 

In recent years, the price of cotton has 
been permitted to work gradually down- 
ward. This shift has checked the in- 
roads of synthetic fibers, and has re- 
duced the incentive for foreign pro- 
ducers to get into the cotton business. 
As a result, the cotton industry has 
somewhat improved its competitive 
posture. 

To reverse this trend and put the 
price of cotton back to and above any 
previous support level would price cot- 
ton out of the market, encourage the 
synthetic fibers, and increasingly hand 
our markets over to our competitors. 

One must conclude that those who 
drafted the family farm income bill of 
1960 were unaware of its effect on cot- 
ton farmers. AS soon as the cotton 
producers learn the consequences of this 
bill, and they are already becoming 
aware of its impact, they will raise their 
voices loud in protest against this cut- 
back of production, and this gratuitous 
gift of the textile market to synthetic 
fibers and foreign producers. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas for expressing them- 
selves on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a recent speech of 
Secretary of Agriculture delivered at 
Yankton, S. Dak., on March 1, and fol- 
lowing that a newspaper account of that 
speech appearing in the Sioux City Jour- 
nal the day after. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The speech and newspaper article re- 
ferred to are as follows:) 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
TAFT BENSON BEFORE FARMER-BUSINESS- 
MEN'S DINNER OF YANKTON CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE, YANKTON, S. Dak., Marcu 1, 
1960 
I have been looking forward to this op- 

portunity to visit with you. I feel very much 

at home with you farmers and other busi- 
nessmen of this great agricultural State. 

Like many of you I was farm-born and 
farm-reared. Our crops and livestock, as 
well as our problems on our farm in Idaho, 
have been much the same as yours. 
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My brother and I farmed in that area 
through the 1920’s-——until I became a county 
agent and then went on to marketing anq 
farm management extension work at the Uni. 
versity of Idaho. My brother still operates 
a@ livestock and crop farm. As for me, prac. 
tically my whole life has been devoted to 
farming or working with farm people on 
farm problems. 

American farmers and ranchers are the 
salt of the earth. They are doing a won- 
derful job. 

Through their enterprise, initiative, ang 


self-reliance, our American farmers have 


done much to lift the standard of living in 
this country higher than has ever been 
known before, in any land, at any time. 

Each farmer on the average produces 
enough food and fiber to support about 25 
persons. This has released manpower for 
the industries and the professions. Farmers 
have taken hold of advances in technology 
to produce better and better commodities in 
greater and greater volume. 

The increase in man-hour productivity on 
the farm is exceeding that in the factory. 

Since 1950, output per man-hour in non- 
agricultural industry has risen 2 percent per 
year. In agriculture the increase has aver- 
aged 5 percent per year. 

But unfortunately because of outmoded 
farm laws and related problems which this 
administration is striving to change, Amer- 
ican farmers are not sharing equitably in the 
national prosperity they have helped to 
create. 

Certainly this remarkable production 
achievement of our farmers and ranchers is 
important to you here in South Dakota 
where agriculture is basic to all of your eco- 
nomic life. 

This region of the United States appro- 
priately termed the “breadbasket of the Na- 
tion’”’ has produced some of our finest quality 
crops and livestock. It has also given us two 
of the Nation’s important Senators, Karu 
MuNopT and FRANCIS CASE. 

Senator Munonr is, as you know, a member 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, before which I am a frequent wit- 
ness. While Senators MuNpT and CasE have 
disagreed honestly with me on price support 
mechanisms, we share a common belief that 
it is important to America generally that the 
net income of our farmers be improved. 

We have worked together successfully on 
the passage of Public Law 480, which sets 
the stage for the President’s food for peace 
program, on expanding utilization research, 
on programs to increase farm exports through 
the development of our foreign agricultural 
marketing services, and on other activities. 

Both of your Senators are devoted and 
earnest advocates of the interests of farm 
people. 

This must be the objective of all of us—to 
work together to lessen the problems of agri- 
culture and improve the economic position 
of our farmers and ranchers. 

I have never known a time when agricul- 
ture did not have problems—sometimes more 
serious, sometimes less—but always we have 
problems. 

This is unavoidable in a dynamic and grow- 
ing nation—in a dynamic and growing in- 
dustry. Adjustment to changing conditions 
is never ending. 

Adjustment is necessary when war and the 
insatiable demands of war require maximum 
production, when there appears to be never 
enough of anything to fill all demands. 
With patriotism and efficiency, the farmers 
of South Dakota joined forces with farmers 
throughout the Nation in meeting the re- 
quirements of World War II, the Korean war, 
and related emergencies. 

For most farm commodities, war brought 
rising prices and unlimited markets. War 
bailed faulty farm programs out of trouble 
in 1941 and again when the Korean fighting 
broke out in 1950. But no one would rece 
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war as a solution to farm price 
We should not be misled by agri- 
ty based on casualty lists. 
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problems. het 
= saniretion for the job farmers are 


au now in time of world peace is exceeded 
only by my sympathy for their problems. 
The cost-price squeeze and the spread in 
marketing margins are two economic factors 
in agriculture that disturb me greatly, as 

do all farmers. We are trying to hold 
the line on inflation. Through increasing 
emphasis on utilization, marketing, and pro- 
duction research, we are constantly striving 
to reduce the gap between what farmers re- 
ceive for their goods and what the consumer 


en two fundamental problems, plus the 
more spectacular dilemma of the vast sur- 
plus in a few crops, are certainly not the 
fault of our farmers. They are not to blame. 
I make this point because there is a growing 
public tendency to point the finger of blame 
at the farmer. This is unfair. Farmers are 
not responsible for the high costs of the 
Government’s involvement in agriculture. 

These excessive costs are directly traceable 
to depression- and war-bred legislation con- 
tinued too long in peacetime. The farmer’s 
response to mandatory price supports at 
production-stimulating levels was what any 
reasonable person might expect. 

Moreover, all the outlay of public money 
resulting from this overproduction does not 
find its way back to farmers’ pockets, as some 
mistakenly believe. Far fromit. To give one 
example, costs of storage, interest, and han- 
dling alone on the farm surpluses are now 
over a billion dollars a year. Very little of 
this billion dollars plus goes to farmers. 

As I mentioned this noon in Minneapolis, 
I deplore farm policies that fill storehouses 
instead of stomachs. A Government ware- 
house is not a market. 

If we are to develop programs for agricul- 
ture to meet the needs of today and tomor- 
row, we must be sure of the facts. It is only 
from an understanding of the facts that we 
can move forward to solutions. 

Here is the first basic fact: Every com- 
modity, if it is to hold and expand its mar- 
kets, must be competitive in price, quality, 
and promotion. 

A second basic fact is that inflation has 
been, and is, one of the major problems 
affecting agriculture. 

Between 1939 and 1952 the index of prices 
paid by farmers, including interest, taxes, 
and wage rates, rose 133 percent. Since 1952 
the index has risen only 4 percent. But the 
damage had already been done. 

Here is what the immediate postwar in- 
flation did to farmers from 1946 to 1952: 
Gross farm income increased from $30 bil- 
lion in 1946 to $37 billion in 1952—a rise of 
$7 billion. But realized net farm income was 
actually $800 million less in 1952 than in 
1946. More sales, less income. 

Unlike many other businessmen, farmers 
generally cannot pass along their increased 
costs by raising prices. 

Although inflation in the nonfarm econ- 
omy has been greatly slowed, it is still creep- 
ing upward. It is preventing wider markets 
for farmers and lower prices for consumers. 

We must stop inflation. We can do so 
only by working together. Government can 
do part of the job by exercising restraint 
in its expenditures and sound control over 
credit. A balanced budget is of the utmost 
importance. But labor and management 
must do a better job of holding down costs. 
I do not believe that the competitive strug- 
gles of labor and management must always 
result in higher prices. I do not believe 
farmer’s production expenses must go up 
andup and up. As productivity improves in 
industry, we want to see some savings passed 
along in lower prices. 

Yes, there are serious and perplexing prob- 
lems confronting agriculture, but we have 
also made significant progress. Some politi- 
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cal demagogues would have the Nation be- 
lieve that all is bad in agriculture. There 
is a certain type of demagogue who thrives 
on discontent and crises. If no trouble ex- 
ists, he sometimes seems to do his best to 
create it. He sows the seeds of doubt. When 
doubt appears, he feeds it, builds it up into 
a threat of disaster—all so he can rush in 
with a phony remedy for a phony crisis. 
Fortunately we don’t have many such per- 
sons in America. 

The simple truth is that our agriculture is 
fundamentally sound. The following basic 
facts should also not be overlooked: 

Total ‘agricultural assets are at an all- 
time high of $208.2 billion. 

Total debt owed by farmers is $24 billion, 
or only 1114 percent of agricultural assets. 

The net equity of U.S. farmers is $184.2 
billion—an increase of $33 billion since 1952 
and $141 billion since 1940. 

Per capita income from all sources of per- 
sons living on farms last year was $960, 
about the same as in the Korean war year 
1952 and $109 more than the 1947-49 aver- 
age. 

Farm ownership is record high, with two 
out of three farms free of mortgage debt. 

Farm foreclosures are extremely rare— 
near an all-time record low. 

On the other hand, as a farmer for many 
years, I do not minimize the seriousness of 
falling farm prices and increasing costs to 
the farmer. They are real, very real prob- 
lems. I am deeply concerned about the drop 
in net farm income last year. 

We look for improvement in some com- 
modities in 1960. Besides record cash re- 
ceipts from dairying, we anticipate an in- 
crease in income from poultry and eggs and 
a rise in hog prices. The farm price index 
went up 3 points in January. We all hope 
this trend continues. 

The key to the more prosperous agricul- 
ture we all seek is the expansion of markets 
for farm products. There is no satisfactory 
substitute for markets. Again I say, a Gov- 
ernment warehouse is not a market. 

Our normal channels of trade are being 
widened. Our Foreign Agricultural Service 
estimates that U.S. agricultural exports will 
total about $4.2 billion during the current 
fiscal year. 

Exports at this level would be the second 
highest in our history, exceeded only by the 
$4.7 billion total reached in 1956-57. 

The improved outlook since last November 
results primarily from larger export pros- 
pects for wheat, feed grains, cotton, and soy- 
beans. 

Our exports for dollars will also be the 
second highest on record—close to 70 per- 
cent of the year’s total export movement. 

The food for peace program begun last 
year is moving ahead. We are working 
closely with Canada, Australia, France, and 
Argentina to promote better use of surplus 
wheat. A Wheat Utilization Committee, 
composed of representatives of the five na- 
tions, has just sent a mission to the Far East 
for 6 weeks to explore possibilities of making 
more effective use of wheat in that area. 

Our efforts center on building upward and 
outward from the solid foundation of exist- 
ing programs of which Public Law 480 is 
the cornerstone. 

We have made an outstanding record in 
the field of food donations—moving sub- 
stantial quantities of our surplus to deserv- 
ing people at home and abroad. And, from 
time to time, we have temporarily stepped 
into a market with special purchases to al- 
leviate a very troublesome oversupply. The 
food commodities acquired under these sur- 
plus removal operations have also been 
moved into domestic consumption. 

Here are some highlights of our food dona- 
tions: 

Since 1953 we have distributed a total of 
13 billion pounds of surplus foods, valued at 

2.7 billion, 
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A record number of U.S. citizens—over 21 
million—benefited from these food dona- 
tions last fiscal year. 

We have donated to the needy abroad 
nearly $2 billion worth of farm products. 

Some 60 million people in 91 foreign coun- 
tries received such donations last year. They 
were distributed by U.S. voluntary agencies 
like CARE, Church World Service, Catholic 
Relief, and other church groups in the name 
of the people of the United States. 

This is a tremendous ambassador of good 
will. It is a concrete affirmation of our be- 
lief as a nation in the brotherhood of man. 

I have visited some of these needy people 
whom we are helping—refugees in Hong 
Kong, Calcutta, and Karachi, for example. 
I visited them with representatives of U.S. 
voluntary relief agencies. I cannot describe 
to you the heart-rending scenes Isaw. But 
I tell you that our food is truly helping to 
fill a great need. 

Again and again we have used our abun- 
dance also for relief of distress arising out 
of natural disasters. A few years ago when 
an area in Turkey was stricken by floods, 
extreme cold weather, and a severe earth- 
quake, we donated millions of dollars worth 
of food. When floods along the River Indus 
in Pakistan caused great distress, we made 
large donations to the Government of Pak- 
istan to relieve the suffering. 

No nation under Heaven has ever been so 
generous with its abundance. I am proud 
of it, and I think every American who knows 
the story is proud of it, too. 

We propose to strengthen the President's 
food-for-peace program by additional amend- 
ments to Public Law 480. Our recommenda- 
tions to Congress include food stockpiling in 
underdeveloped countries and payment in 
commodities for work done on foreign eco- 
nomic development. ' 

Here at home, utilization research and de- 
velopment is a major segment of the U:S. 
Department of Agriculture’s overall research 
program, which also includes studies of farm 
production, marketing, home economics, and 
forestry. Funds available for all USDA re- 
search have been increased over 100 percent 
in the past 7 years. 

Worthwhile new uses for farm products 
must be practical uses. The final product 
must be able to sell consistently at a com- 
petitive price. 

A Coordinator for Utilization Research 
has just been selected. He will have respon- 
sibility to determine how even greater prog- 
ress can be made in developing and promot- 
ing new uses for farm products. 

Research can create expanded markets for 
farm products. It already has. How many 
new products and new markets can be de- 
veloped, and how fast, depends on the size 
and vigor of the effort devoted to the task. 

I know that here in South Dakota, with 
your great agricultural heritage, you are 
most interested in these developments. You 
are blessed with a highly diversified agri- 
culture, producing many kinds of grains 
and livestock. 

Traditionally this area has produced mill- 
ing wheat of the highest quality. In many 
years of normal production there was not 
enough of your higk-quality milling wheat 
to meet the demand. 

Nevertheless, this region has lost wheat 
acreage allotments under our outmoded farm 
law that was passed in the late 1930’s. For 
example, since 1939, South Dakota has lost 
1,200,000 acres of wheat allotment. North 
Dakota has lost 3 times that much. In con- 
trast, during this same period, other States 
have increased wheat acreage. The Wheat 
Belt has been spread all over America. Dur- 
ing the past 3 years, the number of wheat- 
growers has increased under the stimulus of 
the 15-acre loophole, from 538,000 to 690,000, 
a@ total increase of 152,000 new wheatgrowers. 

Why did this happen? Because we lost 
large portions of our cotton and tobacco mar- 
kets by pricing ourselves out of competition. 
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Again, I say, we must be competitive in price, 
quality, and promotion. Winston-Salem, 
N.C., was one of the largest tobacco mar- 
kets in the world, but Southern Rhodesia 
now claims that distinction. At one 
time we had lost 60 percent of our world 
cotton market. Artificial pricing was plac- 
ing cotton in Government warehouses instead 
of selling it abroad. ‘Those farmers who 
produce cotton and tobacco had no choice 
but to divert acres to corn, wheat, and 
livestock. 

But as acreage allotments were cut back 
on your best crops in the upper Midwest, 
you did not have the choice of equally good 
alternatives. I have yet to see any cotton 
or tobacco produced in South Dakota. 

It doesn’t make sense to me that this tra- 
ditional wheat should be deprived of pro- 
duction and economic wealth by unsound 
farm programs that lose markets and depress 
prices through imbalance of natural pro- 
duction. 

That is why the President has recom- 
mended changes in the old basic farm law 
which would restore the rightful agricul- 
tural position of the upper Midwest and 
be fair to farmers in each of the 50 States. 
Farm programs that cause one region of 
the Nation to benefit at the expense of an- 
other region are unsound, uneconomic, and 
completely undesirable. They do not serve 
the Nation’s welfare. 

Certainly the way to cure our present 
farm problems is not to give the patient 
more of what made him ill in the first place. 
Yet this is what some would have us do. 
Some of the schemes proposed would be 
even more harmful to agriculture than the 
unrealistic programs of the past 20 years. 

For example, recently there was intro- 
duced into the Congress a series of virtually 
identical bills—identical even as to the same 
typographical error—each with a discredited 
Brannan plan rigid control approach. The 
American people should know that these 
bills provide for controls over the production 
and marketing of virtually every agricultural 
commodity. This would take farmers on 
the road to eventual socialism. They would 
provide cuts so drastic as to shock the 
American farmer. Can the wheatgrower 
survive a cut in acreage of over 50 percent? 
Not only would these proposed controls 
sharply restrict production, they would ad- 
versely affect employment and business in 
every community in the United States. 

Here in South Dakota about two-thirds of 
your agricultural income is derived from 
livestock. A few years ago when cattle 
prices were in a downcycle, I recall so well 
the cattle caravan that came to Washing- 
ton—a cattle caravan with practically no 
cattlemen in it. A political caravan—po- 
litical pressure. They demanded I put price 
supports under live cattle. I knew, as any- 
one does who understand simple economics, 
that you can’t put supports under live cattle 
without putting the Government in the 
cattle business. I don’t want the Govern- 
ment in the cattle business. The Govern- 
ment is in too darn many businesses now. 

Instead of bowing to the pressure for 
price supports, we cooperated with cattle- 
men in an intensive sales promotion; we 
launched a program of beef purchases and 
diversion, of emergency credit, and of 
drought relief. 

Cattlemen kept their freedom. Markets 
expanded. Prices recovered. 

I pledge to you that I will never do things 
in the name of helping farmers that actually 
would work to their disadvantage, and be a 
disservice to them. 

One of my greatest problems as Secretary 
of Agriculture has been in being misrepre- 
sented. There are those who consciously try 
to do this. Very frankly the upper Mid- 
west is our major problem area. me are 
attempting to conceal their own inability 
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to offer anything constructive for agricul- 
ture by reckless charges. This is a great dis- 
service to agriculture and an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people. Be- 
cause of the smokescreen of untruth about 
agriculture which some demagogs have 
poured out, it is sometimes difficult for many 
honest people to distinguish between fact 
and fiction. They have tried to force me 
out of office. They have distorted my ac- 
tions—sought to create a false image of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I only wish those people who have fallen 
for these distortions could be with me in my 
Office for a month. I wish they could see 
for themselves what we are trying to do— 
what we are doing. We have nothing to 
hide. We are proud of our record. We are 
proud of our team. 

There are many facts I would like to cite, 
but let me mention a few briefly. 

Fact No. 1: The family farm has been, is 
now, and always will be the backbone of 
American agriculture, operated by the most 
efficient farmers in all the world. The fam- 
ily farm is not passing out of the picture. 
It is changing. It is growing stronger. 

The charges by our opposition that farm 
programs of this administration are driving 
people off the farm are not only false, they 
are ridiculous. The fact is that more people 
left the farms during the last 4 years of 
the Truman administration than in any 
other period before or since. 

The fact is that 96 percent of our com- 
mercial farms are family farms—about the 
same percentage as 30 years ago. 

Fact No. 2: The existing, obsolete support 
program does not materially help the small 
farmer. The fact is that more than half 
of our farms market only 9 percent of agri- 
cultural production. Obviously, most of the 
Government dollars are routed in the direc- 
tion of the biggest producers. 

Fact No. 3: Most farm products are being 
sold competitively and on free markets. It 
is untrue that most farm prices and incomes 
are Government supported and on an arti- 
ficial basis. Only 19 crops, plus dairy prod- 
ucts, are being supported out of 250 com- 
modities that farmers produce. On only 
five commodities are there production con- 
trols. Only one is produced in South Da- 
kota. 

Fact No. 4: As Secretary of Agriculture, I 
want to make it perfectly clear, we have 
never proposed—and we do not now pro- 
pose—that we should scrap price supports. 
Price supports can and should be used to 
facilitate orderly marketing. But they 
should not be misused to destroy farm mar- 
kets by pricing commodities out of markets. 

Fact No. 5: Some people dramatize and 
exaggerate the size of the agriculture sub- 
sidies. This is partly because aids to agri- 
culture are out in the open where everybody 
can see them. But let’s remember that 
farmers do not want to depend on subsidies. 
Let’s remember, too, that many other 
groups also receive’ sizable subsidies. 
Moreover, many of the services rendered by 
the Department of Agriculture are primarily 
in the public into-est. Meat inspection, to 
give just one example, serves the public 
primarily and directly. The extension serv- 
ice gives much assistance to urban and other 
nonfarm groups. Research, which results 
in better products and new uses, and in 
lower costs, too, benefits consumers gen- 
erally. Surplus disposal helps the needy at 
home and abroad. 

Fact No. 6: Congress passes farm laws, the 
Secretary of Agriculture administers what 
Congress passes. This administration has 
been trying for several years to make needed 
changes. Until Congress acts, our farm 
programs will be burdened with too much 
government, too much politics, and too little 
common sense, 
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Fact No. 7: Farmers should not be saddled 
with the responsibility for the high cost 
of existing outmoded programs. 

As some of you may have heard from an. 
other speaker in this community not too 
long ago, I am charged with spending more 
money than any other Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in history. May I say first of all that 
if that expenditure would have solyeq 
farmers’ problems, I would have defended 
it. But this immense Government spending 
has not eased farmers’ problems, it has com- 
plicated them. 

The incredible situation is that some of 
those who devised these obsolete expensive 
farm laws are now attempting to saddle me 
and the American farmers with the responsi- 
bility for their mistakes. This administra- 
tion inherited many serious agricultural 
problems, including a 19-point drop in the 
parity index level during the 23 months prior 
to our taking office. We also inherited an ob- 
solete, expensive depression and war-born 
farm law mechanism which some demagogs 
are attempting to blame on this adminis- 
tration after their own failure to act realisti- 
cally and in a manner truly beneficial to 
farmers. 

By December 1955, before any change in 
the old law could become really effective, 
our surplus accumulation had reached 
nearly $9 billion. Why? Because, under the 
existing law, we could not even begin to put 
a sound program into operation until the 
1955 crops. All during 1953 and 1954 our 
hands were tied by the law on the books. 

These are some basic facts I believe the 
American people have a right to know, and 
I know you people in the Upper Midwest 
want to know them, and need to know them. 
I have faith in the American farmer. 

Last fall some members of my staff and I 
made a trade development trip to seven 
European countries, including the Soviet 
Union. 

We saw hundreds of posters in the US.S.R. 
urging farmers to surpass the United States 

in per capita production. We also saw 
numerous posters forecasting the ultimate 
victory of the Communist system. 

After a firsthand look at agriculture under 
contrasting forms of government in three 
Communist countries, and after comparing 
it anew with United States and Canadian ag- 
riculture, I am all the more convinced of the 
superiority of our system of privately-owned 
family farms, the profit motive, competitive 
markets, and freedom for the farmer to decide 
what he wants to grow and market. The 
farms of America cannot be run from a desk 
in Washington. 

The Soviets will not equal or surpass our 
productivity in our lifetime, if ever, under 
their system of agriculture. Why? Because 
they can never duplicate the levels of effi- 
ciency and productive ingenuity which are 
called forth in a free society. But we must 
be very sure that we preserve our own pre- 
cious freedom. 

I came back to my homeland grateful for 
its blessings, humble in the face of the re- 
sponsibilities that confront us as free peo- 
ple, but filled with hope for the future, too. 

The men and women who preceded us 
here in this choice land—from the explorers 
to the woodsrunners to our pioneer ances- 
tors—set a great stage. We occupy that 
stage now. We must keep up the standard 
of performance set by those who dared to be 
free. Because they dared to be free, they 
prospered and left us a wonderful heritage. 
We have untold generations to follow us. 
We must keep the lights bright, the pere 
formance untarnished. 

With God’s help, let us build a prosper- 
ous, expanding, and free agriculture—a pros- 
perous, expanding, and free economy—in 4 
prosperous, expanding, and free America, an 
America that is economically, socially, and 
spiritually sound, 
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[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, 
Mar. 2, 1960] 

AppLAUD EZRA AT YANKTON—1,200 HEAR HIM 
REPLY TO CRITICS—SECRETARY WINS AUDI- 
EeNCE Favor WITH SINCERITY 

(By Robert Dodsley) 

yanxTon, S. Dak.—Ezra Taft Benson flew 
into Yankton Tuesday, sounding like any- 
thing but a “lame duck” Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the climate of his reception 
seemed to lack the characteristics of the 
seedlings of a “farm revolt.” 

“f will never support a program which is 
economically unsound, nor one which will 
hurt the farmers in the long run,” he in- 
toned before 1,200 who jammed Nash Gym- 
nasium for the 13th annual farmer-business- 
man banquet—a creed which he, a religious 
man, has religiously adhered to through 7 
years of the Eisenhower administration. 

It was a digression from his prepared text, 
put it seemed to point up his philosophy. 

And when he had concluded, at least 150 
farmers queued up to shake his hand. 

Farmers constituted the bulk of the audi- 
ence. They were guests of Yankton business 
men and, according to Mayor Clayton 
Christopherson, who introduced Benson, at 
least another 300 were turned away. It was 
the largest crowd ever to attend the ban- 
quet here. 

NO INCIDENTS THIS TIME 


There were no incidents such as marred 

the Secretary’s last visit to South Dakota 2 
years ago when he was the target for eggs at 
the national cornhusking contest at Sioux 
Falls. 
In his address, Benson lashed out at what 
he termed “misrepresentation” and ‘“‘politi- 
cal demagogery”’ with regard to his highly 
controversial farm program. Applause con- 
tinued for about 20 seconds following con- 
clusion of the hour-long talk. 

Benson, who has held his office despite al- 
most constant Farm Belt opposition, took 
cognizance of what he regarded as serious 
farm problems, but said their solution cer- 
tainly “is not to give the patient more of 
what made him ill in the first place.” In 
this category he listed a series of bills re- 
cently introduced in Congress, all virtually 
identical with what he termed “the discred- 
ited Brannan plan, rigid control approach.” 

“This would take farmers on the road to 
eventual socialism,”’ he asserted. 


PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS 


Among the farmer’s major problems he 
listed were those of falling farm prices and of 
increasing costs to the farmer. He expressed 
himself as deeply concerned with the drop in 
net farm income last year, but said improve- 
ment is seen for some commodities in 1960, 
listing dairying, poultry, eggs, and hogs 
among them. 

Sharpest blast of the talk was that against 
“demagogs,” who, Benson said, “pour out 
& smokescreen of untruth” about agricul- 
ture, and whose remarks constitute ‘“‘a great 
disservice to agriculture and an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people.” 

“One of my greatest problems as Secretary 
of Agriculture has been in being misrepre- 
sented,” he told his large audience. “There 
are those who consciously try to do this. 
Some are attempting to conceal their own 
inability to offer anything constructive for 
agriculture with reckless charges.” 

The upper Midwest, Benson said, is our 
major problem area in this respect. He said 
the demagogs have “tried to force me out 
of office. They have distorted my actions 

* sought to create a false image of the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 

He added that “some political demagogs 
Would have the Nation believe that all is bad 
In agriculture. There is a certain type of 
demagog who thrives on discontent and 
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crises. If no trouble exists, he sometimes 
seems to do his best to create it so he may 
offer a phony remedy for a phony crisis.” 

“The simple truth is that our agriculture 
is fundamentally sound,” Benson empha- 
sized, and cited several significant figures. 
Total agricultural assets are at an all-time 
high, while total farmer debt is only 11.5 per- 
cent of the assets, he said. Net equity of 
farmers has shown an increase of $33 billion 
since 1952 and $141 billion since 1941. 


PROUD OF RECORD 


Also, he pointed out that per capita in- 
come. from all sources, of persons living on 
farms last year was $960, about the same as 
in the Korean war year of 1952 and $109 
more than the 1947-49 average. Two of 
three farms now are free of mortgage debt, 
and farm foreclosure is ‘extremely rare,” he 
said. 

“We are proud of our record. We have 
nothing to hide,” he said of the Agriculture 
Department team. 

In a digression from his prepared text, 
Benson noted that ‘the economics of the 
farm dilemma is simple—it is the politics of 
the problem that is baffling. What farmers 
want and need is less government in the 
farming business, and less politics in agri- 
culture. 

“Four-fifths of agriculture is free of Gov- 
ernment controls and doing fairly well. It 
is in the areas where Government has been 
most solicitious and has interfered the most 
that there are real difficulties. Futile at- 
tempts by Government to control produc- 
tion and fix prices at artificial levels are the 
cause. 

“Despite repeated administration recom- 
mendations, the old rigid program still is in 
effect on a very few crops. It is not the 
Benson program, yet the Secretary must 
administer it. Congress must not postpone 
longer the action needed. The existing, out- 
moded farm laws must be changed,” he 
asserted. 

In spelling out details of his own pro- 
gram, the Secretary emphasized that he had 
“never proposed and * * * do not propose 
that we should scrap price supports,” but 
asserted that ‘‘the existing obsolete support 
program does not materially help the small 
farmer.” He pointed out the size of agri- 
culture subsidies is being dramatized and 
exaggerated by many persons and that farm- 
ers should not be saddled with the responsi- 
bility for the high cost of existing outmoded 
programs. 

Benson cited two “fundamental problems 
confronting the farmer—holding the line on 
inflation through increasing emphasis on 
utilization, marketing and production re- 
search, and striving to reduce the gap be- 
tween what farmers receive for their goods 
and what the consumer pays.” He also added 
what he termed a “more spectacular 
dilemma of the vast surplus in a few crops.” 

He emphasized these problems were not 
the farmer's fault, saying he was doing so 
“because there is a growing public tendency 
to point the finger of blame at the farmer. 
Farmers are not responsible for the high cost 
of government involvement in agriculture.” 

The Secretary stressed that “these exces- 
sive costs are directly traceable to depression 
and war-bred legislation continued too long 
in these times. I deplore farm policies that 
fill storehouses instead of stomachs. A gov- 
ernment warehouse is not market,” he 
asserted. Benson there reiterated a remark 
made earlier in the day at a Minneapolis 
luncheon. 

Some proposals he outlined included 
strengthening of the President’s food-for- 
peace program, including food stockpiling in 
underdeveloped countries and payment in 
commodities for work done in foreign eco- 
nomic development; utilization rc-carch and 
development, developing and promoting new 
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uses for farm products; and expansion of our 
agricultural markets, especially in foreign 
trade. 

Benson praised South Dakota Senator Karu 
Munpt while admitting MuNpt had “dis- 
agreed honestly with me on price support 
mechanisms.” He said they shared, however, 
a common belief that it is important gener- 
ally that the net income of our farmers be 
improved. 

The Secretary concluded with an expres- 
sion of faith in the American farmer. “With 
God’s help, let us build a prosperous ex- 
panding and free America.” 

Benson arrived here about an hour late 
after an all-day tour which saw him leave 
Washington early Tuesday and give talks at 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis before 
coming here. He left by plane for Omaha 
immediately after his speech. 

He also visited the Edward Schramm farm 
about 10 miies north of here late Tuesday 
afternoon. 





THE RICHARD L. NEUBERGER NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
before this House and the other body 
legislation to establish a national sea- 
shore area on the Oregon coast. 

The bill to create a seashore park was 
one of the major pieces of work in which 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger was en- 
gaged at the time of his death. Dick 
Neuberger had spent a great amount of 
time last fail and winter working on 
details of the bill trying to iron out dif- 
ferences, trying to accommodate every- 
one so that a workable and meaningful 
park could be created. 

I am introducing today a revised bill 
to establish this national park in Ore- 
gon on the coast in an area popularly 
known as the Oregon Dunes and to name 
it the Richard L. Neuberger National 
Seashore. Identical legislation is being 
cosponsored in the other body by Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD and Senator KUCHEL. 

Dick Neuberger accomplished much for 
conservation in our country. He did it 
through his writings and by his record of 
legislative accomplishments in the Ore- 
gon State Legislature and here in our 
Nation’s Capitol. 

Conservationists throughout this coun- 
try agree that the Oregon Dunes area is 
an outstanding scenic attraction. There 
is no real difference of opinion over 
whether this area has the necessary 
scenic stature to warrant its being a na- 
tional park. There is some difference of 
opinion locally and in other parts of the 
State over the type and nature of such 
a park. But here, as in all the things 
that Dick Neuberger worked on, there 
have been negotiations and compromises. 
I know there will be more give and take 
before enactment to insure that the solu- 
tion will be in the best long-term public 
interest. Dick Neuberger was working 
toward that solution. 

Mrs. Neuberger has said that she feels 
the renaming of the proposal national 
park would honor her husband. I be- 
lieve such a memorial would serve as a 
lasting symbol of the great service Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger rendered to our Nation 
in the field of conservation and of his 
own deep appreciation of the outdoors. 

The revised bill I introduce today has 
an interesting history. It points up the 
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remarkable ability Dick Neuberger had 
to combine the thoughts and suggestions 
of many people with his own ideas. 

When Senator Neuberger introduced 
S. 2898 on January 25, 1960, he noted 
that it was a bill presented to him earlier 
the same month by Governor Hatfield 
and that the bill was largely modeled 
after legislation Senator Neuberger had 
originally proposed. Dick also pointed 
out that where he and the Governor 
were in disagreement he would rest his 
case and permit the Secretary of the 
Interior to act as the arbitrator on any 
of the differences. 

The bill I introduce today represents 
an effort to proceed exactly along the 
lines outlined by the late Senator from 
Oregon. 

NOT THE LAST WORD 

I want to stress that this bill does not 
contain the last word on the proposed 
park. I am, however, confident that it 
will meet with the approval of the De- 
partment of the Interior and of the ad- 
ministration. 

There certainly is time for Oregonians 
who are affected by this bill or who have 
an interest in it to express their views 
to me or to the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. It is my 
hope that we can proceed on this bill on 
the basis Dick Neuberger worked from— 
a basis of understanding and an ability 
to agree on adjustments. 

I am filing this revised bill because the 
Senators have agreed to do so and be- 
cause I believe it should have consider- 
ation in the House at this time. It is 
not my idea of a perfect or even the best 
bill we can enact. I understand the ad- 
ministration has informally approved 
the legislation. I file the bill with the 
understanding that further amendments 
will be considered. Certainly I feel that 
the language of the bill ought to direct 
certain actions by the Secretary as well 
as to authorize them. I am confident 
that these problems can be worked out 
and that this lovely area can be pre- 
served, 

Interest in the proposed national sea- 
shore area in the Florence-Reedsport 
area has been intense. Proponents and 
opponents of the bill appeared before 
congressional investigating committees 
which traveled to Oregon to get first- 
hand information. In this House the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands spent 2 days in the 
Fourth Congressional District looking 
over the proposed park area. My 
good friend and colleague from Idaho, 
the Honorable GRAcIE PFOsT, was chair- 
man of the House hearing in Florence 
last fall. At the hearing with her to 
meet with residents of the area were 
Representative J. EpGAR CHENOWETH and 
my great friend and colleague from 
eastern Oregon, AL ULLMAN. 

Before that hearing I had sent to Gov. 
Mark Hatfield a letter in which I listed 
nine modifications which I feit should be 
studied to help formulate legislation so 
that the national seashore park could 
be established on a reasonable and fair 
basis. The modifications which I listed 
were: 
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NINE SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS 


1. Boundaries: These should be stated 
specifically in the bill. Sea Lion Caves 
should be omitted. The Crown Zellerbach 
tree farm lands should either be included 
entirely, in which case Lake Tahkenitch and 
the other lands in that vicinity should also 
be included, or they should be omitted com- 
pletely. Please let me know your preference 
as to these alternatives and also with respect 
to the proposal to extend the southern 
boundaries to Ten Mile Creek. 

2. Residents in the proposed park area 
who choose to remain shall be allowed to 
do so for their lives but of course paid fair 
value for their property minus the fair rental 
value for the period involved. Moreover, any 
children (along with their spouses) living 
at the time the park is formed would also 
be allowed life estates on the same basis. 

3. School, hospital and other districts los- 
ing money because of land withdrawal will 
be paid sums in lieu of taxes. This was done 
at Jackson Hole in Wyoming. 

4. Highway relocation done for the inter- 
ests of the park would be paid for entirely by 
the Federal Government with no effect on 
matching funds for the State of Oregon. 

5. The use of campgrounds and facilities 
but not admission to the park, should entail 
the payment of fees by the users so that the 
capital costs could ultimately be amortized. 

6. Fishing and hunting of birds would be 
permitted subject to appropriate coordina- 
tion of State and Federal regulations. 

7. Industrial reservations for water under 
dunes and in lakes should be preserved con- 
sistent with park development. Particularly, 
an easement should be reserved across the 
south portion of the proposed area for a pipe 
to carry effluent to the ocean from a possible 
pulp plant in the Reedsport area. 

8. Residents of the area who are renting 
boats, acting as guides or otherwise supple- 
menting their incomes in ways consistent 
with the purposes of the proposed park 
should be allowed to continue these activi- 
ties. 

9. Sand dunes stabilization programs in 
key areas, such as adjacent to the Siuslaw 
River channel and near the highway, must be 
continued and improved. 


HOW THE BILL MEASURES UP 


I am glad to report today that the leg- 
islation I introduce contains a good part 
of these suggested modifications. 

First. The Sea Lion Caves are omit- 
ted. The acreage of the Crown Zeller- 
bach tree farm which had been included 
within the suggested park area has been 
substantially reduced—to 1,500 acres 
from 2,600 acres. These lands are dis- 
tributed around Tahkenitch Lake. The 
suggested boundary revision is designed 
to keep the tree farm holdings reason- 
ably intact. 

The new bill extends the southern 
boundaries of the park to the area 
around Ten Mile Creek. It is still my 
hope that reductions in acreage may be 
made on the east side of Woahink Lake. 

Second. The new bill contains lan- 
guage which would allow residents in 
the park to remain on their property, if 
it is not commercial, for a term not to 
exceed 25 years or for a term ending at 
the death of such owner, the death of 
his spouse, or the day his last surviving 
child reaches the age of 21, whichever is 
the latest. The owner shall elect the 
term to be reserved. Owners of com- 
mercial property may remain for a term 
not to exceed 25 years under the terms 
of the proposed bill. If the owner 
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wishes, he may convey or lease his prop- 
erty in whole, but not in part, during 
this time. 

It is not clear whether an owner of 
land can build on it. This must be 
clarified. 

Third. The Jackson Hole provision 
which authorizes the payment of money 
in lieu of taxes to schools, hospitals and 
other districts which would lose money 
is left in. This was suggested by Gov. 
ernor Hatfield in his bill. I understang 
that there may be Bureau of the Budget 
opposition, but I hope the Governor can 
help us resolve this provision. 

Fourth. Should there be relocation of 
Highway 401 which is requested by the 
Secretary of the Interior such expense 
would be borne by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Fifth. This suggested payment of fees 
falls under the general authority of the 
Park Service, I am informed. 

Sixth. Language is included in the 
suggested revised bill which insures ap- 
propriate coordination of State and Fed- 
eral regulations for fishing and hunting 
of birds. My own preference is that this 
language be directive, not permissive, 

Seventh. There may be the use by in- 
dustry of water under the dunes and in 
the lakes. An easement may be reserved 
across the park area for a pipe to carry 
effluent to the ocean from a possible pulp 
plant in the Reedsport area. 

Eighth. I understand that residents 
who rent boats and otherwise have 
commercial enterprises would be allowed 
to continue such enterprises during the 
suggested 25-year period. 

Ninth. The National Park Service as- 
sures me that sand dunes stabilization 
programs in key areas will be continued 
and improved. 

Also the revised bill has changed the 
boundaries of the park, primarily as to 
the area surrounding Lake Tahkenitch. 
In lieu of acquiring the lands around 
Lake Tahkenitch immediately, the same 
provisions would apply as apply to the 
Sea Lion Caves. So long as the lands are 
used for their present noncommercial 
purposes, or for forest management, 
they will not become a part of the park. 
However, should the present owners wish 
to change the use of the property, or to 
dispose of it to others who would change 
the use, the Federal Government will 
have an opportunity to purchase these 
lands. A few tracts on the south and 
east boundaries near Siltcoos Lake have 
also been excluded. 

HE LOVED HIS PEOPLE AND HIS LAND 


The National Park Service tells me 
that the primary park area as proposed 
in the bill I am introducing today is ap- 
proximately 26,000 acres. This is a sub- 
stantial reduction. 

The bill I introduced originally, H.R. 
6260, stated specifically that the acreage 
would not exceed 35,000 acres. The 
acreage described by the National Park 
Service at that time was approximately 
32,000 acres. 

The Governor’s bill, later introduced 
by Senator Neuberger by request, set 
aside approximately 40,000 acres. 
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This revised bill includes a primary 
area of approximately 26,000 acres. 
Under the language of the bill the size 
could be increased 340 acres if the Sea 
Lion Caves were ever added to it and an- 
other 10,000 acres if the Crown Zeller- 
pach tree farm in the Tahkenitch Lake 
area were added. The tree farm would 
be added only if the company stopped 
using it as a tree farm. 

I have recently asked the owners of 
property within the proposed park area 
to let me know the suggestions and ob- 
jections they have. I will carefully con- 
sider them and will make them known 
to the committee when I receive them. 

Senator MANSFIELD has suggested that 
there be placed in the park at an appro- 
priate spot a plaque which would read: 

“To Richard Lewis Neuberger, hu- 
manitarian and _ conservationist. He 
loved his people and his land.” 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the proposed 
bill follows: 

H.R. 11204 
A bill to establish the Richard L. Neuberger 

National Seashore, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to effect a coordinated method of con- 
serving and developing for the benefit, in- 
spiration, and use of the public certain ocean 
shoreline, sand dunes, forested areas, fresh- 
water lakes, and recreational facilities, the 
combination of which comprises a total rec- 
reation area of scenic, scientific, recreational, 
and historic significance, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized, as provided herein, to 
establish the Richard L. Neuberger National 
Seashore, hereinafter referred to as the Sea- 
shore, such area to be administered by 
the National Park Service as a unit of the 
National Park System. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Seashore shall consist of 
that particular land, water, and submerged 
land area on the Oregon coast, the exterior 
boundary limit of which is specifically de- 
scribed as follows: 

Township 18 south, range 12 west, begin- 
ning at the southeast corner of the southwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
34; 

Thence east to the southwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter 
of the said section 34; 

South to the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 10, township 19 south, range 12 west; 

West to the southeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of the 
said section 10; 

South to the northwest corner of the 
southwest quarter of the southeast quarter 
of section 15; 

East to the point of intersection with the 
shoreline of Woahink Lake at elevation 
thirty-eight feet above sea level; 

Following the said shoreline generally north 
and east to the intersection of the said shore- 
- with the quarter section line of section 

East to the northeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of the said section 11; 

South to the southeast corner of the said 
Section; 

East to the northeast corner of section 13; 

South to the southeast corner of the said 
section 13; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of section 19, township 19 south, 
Tange 11 west; 

South to the southeast corner of northwest 
quarter of the said section 19; 
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East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of the 
said section 19; 

South to the southwest corner of the north- 
east quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 31; 

West to the northwest corner of the south- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of the 
said section 31; 

South to the southwest corner of the 
northeast quarter of section 7 township 20 
south, range 12 west; 

West to the southeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of section 12, township 20 north, 
range 12 west; 

North to the northeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 12; 

West to the west right-of-way of South- 
ern Pacific Railway in section 11, township 
20 south, range 12 west; 

In a generally southerly and westerly di- 
rection along Southern Pacific Railway west 
right-of-way to the intersection with the 
line between section 11 and section 14; 

West to the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 11; 

North to the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 11; 

West to the southeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of section 11; 

North to the northeast corner of the 
southeast quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 3; 

West to the northwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 3; 

North to the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 3; 

West to the northwest corner of section 3; 

South to the northwest corner of the 
southwest quarter of section 3; 

West to the northwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of section 4; 

South to the southwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of section 4; 

West to the southwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 4; 

South to the northeast corner of the 
Northwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 9; 

West to the northwest corner of southwest 
quarter of section 9; 

South along section lines to the point of 
intersection on the north bank of the 
Umpqua River with the mean low tide line 
at a point on a line between sections 16 and 
section 17 township 21 south, range 12 west; 

Following the said mean low tide line in 
a@ generally southerly and westerly direction 
to the intersection with the Pacific Ocean, 
section 1, township 22 south, range 13 west; 

Due west 1,320 feet; 

In a generally northerly direction parallel- 
ing the mean low tide line on the shore to 
a point due west of the said mean low tide 
line on the south bank of the mouth of the 
Siuslaw River; 

East to the said mean low tide line on the 
south bank of the mouth of the Siuslaw 
River, section 16, township 18 south, range 
12 west; 

Following the said mean low tide line in a 
generally southerly and easterly direction to 
its intersection with a line due north of the 
point of beginning; 

Due south to the point of beginning. 

Beginning at a point where the line be- 
tween ranges 12 west and 13 west (Willa- 
mette Meridian), in township 22 south, in- 
tersects the mean low tide line on the south 
shore of Winchester Bay at the mouth of the 
Umpqua River; 

Thence following the said mean low tide 
line easterly and southerly along the said 
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south shore of Winchester Bay and the west 
bank of Winchester Creek to its intersection 
with the west right-of-way boundary of 
United States Highway Numbered 101, town- 
ship 22 south, range 12 west; 

Following the said right-of-way boundary 
in a generally southerly direction to its in- 
tersection with the mean low water line 
on the north bank of Tenmile Creek, in sec- 
tion 13, township 23 south, range 13 west; 

Following the said mean low water line 
along the north bank of the said Tenmile 
Creek in a generally southwesterly direction 
to the mean low tide line of the Pacific 
Ocean at the mouth of the said Tenmile 
Creek; 

Due west 1,320 feet; 

In a generally northerly direction par- 
alleling the said mean low tide line on the 
shore to a point due west of the said mean 
low tide line on the south bank of the mouth 
of the Umpqua River; 

East to the said mean low tide line on the 
south bank of the mouth of the Umpqua 
River, in section 14, township 22 south, range 
13 west; 

Following the said mean low tide line in 
a generally northerly and easterly direction 
to the point of beginning. 

(b) The Seashore may be extended by 
Executive Order of the President at some 
future time by the addition of a separate 
unit known as Sea Lion Caves, after con- 
sultation with and consideration of the 
recommendation of the Governor of the 
State of Oregon, said separate unit to include 
the land, water, and submerged land area 
in the vicinity of Sea Lion Caves, the ex- 
terior boundary limit of which is specifically 
described as follows: 

Township 17 south, range 12 west, begin- 
ning at the northeast corner of section 4; 

Thence east to the northeast corner of 
the northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 3; Z 

South to the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of the said section 3; 

East to the northeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the said section 3; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the said section 3; 

West to the southwest corner of the said 
section 3; 

Due west 3,960 feet; 

Due north to a point due west of the point 
of beginning; 

Due east to the point of beginning. 

(c) If the Secretary of the Interior finds 
that any parcel within the Tahkenitch Lake 
unit is not being used in its entirety pri- 
marily for the growth and uaarvesting of 
timber on a sustained yield basis, he may, 
by publishing notice in the Federal Register, 
extend the boundaries of the seashore to 
include said parcel. As used in this sub- 
section, the phrase “parcel within the 
Tahkenitch Lake unit” means each owner- 
ship of land, water, and submerged land 
within the following described area: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 13, township 20 south, range 12 west; 

South to the southeast corner of section 
23; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 25; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of the said section 25; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of the 
said section 25; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the southeast quarter 
of the said section 25; 

West to the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the said section 25; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of section 36; 
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West to the southwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of the northwest quarter 
of the said section 36; 

Sovth to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of the said section 36; 

West to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 2, township 21 south, range 12 west; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the northeast quarter 
of the said section 2; 

West to the southwest corner of the north- 
east quarter of the said section 2; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
northeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of the said section 2; 

West to the southwest corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
the said section 2; 

South to the southwest corner of the said 
section 2; 

West to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 10; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter 
of the said section 10; 

West to the northeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of 
the said section 10; 

South to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of the said section 10; 

Due west to the point of intersection with 
the east right-of-way boundary of United 
States Highway Numbered 101; 

Following the said right-of-way boundary 
in a generally westerly and northerly direc- 
tion to the point of intersection with the 
section line between sections 4 and 5, town- 
ship 21 south, range 12 west; 

North to the northwest corner of the 
southwest quarter of section 9, township 20 
south, range 12 west; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 9; 

North to the southwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 4; 

East to the southwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of section 4; 

North to the northwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of section 4; 

East to the northwest corner of the south- 
west quarter of section 3; 

North to the northwest corner of section 3; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 3; 

South to the northwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 3; 

East to the northeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 3; 

South to the southeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of section 10; 

East to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 11; 

South to the southeast corner of the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 11; 

East to the point of beginning. 

(d) Upon approval of extensions of the 
Seashore as provided in subsections (b) and 
(c), the provisions of section 3 shall become 
applicable to the extensions. 

Sec. 3. (a) Within the exterior boundaries 
of the Seashore described in section 2, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
procure by purchase or donation, with 
donated or appropriated funds or oherwise, 
such lands, submerged lands and waters, or 
interests therein, as he considers necessary 
to carry Out the purposes of this Act, com- 
mensurate with the adaptability of such 
lands and waters to the purposes of this 
Act: Provided, however, That lands, sub- 
merged lands, or waters owned by or under 
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the control of the State of Oregon or its 
political subdivisions within the designated 
boundaries may be procured only with the 
concurrence and approval of the State of 
Oregon or its political subdivisions. Any 
lands owned by the United States within the 
designated boundaries may be transferred to 
the Department of the Interior for adminis- 
tration as a part of the Seashore: Provided, 
however, That the United States department 
or agency having administration of such 
land shall agree in advance to such a trans- 
fer. 

(b) When the Secretary finds that land 
has been procured by the United States in 
sufficient quantity to afford an administra- 
ble unit under his jurisdiction, he shall de- 
clare the establishmment of the Seashore 
by the publication of notice thereof in the 
Federal Register. Following such establish- 
ment, and subject to the aforesaid boundary 
and other limitations, the Secretary may con- 
tinue to acquire lands for the National Sea- 
shore as authorized in this Act. 

Sec. 4. Any owner or owners (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as “owner’”) of 
improved property on the date of its ac- 
quisition by the Secretary may, as a condi- 
tion to such acquisition, retain the right 
of use and occupancy of commercial prop- 
erty for commercial purposes, for a term 


not to exceed twenty-five years, and 
the right of use and occupancy of 
noncommercial residential property for 


noncommercial residential purposes for a 
term not to exceed twenty-five years or for 
a term ending at the death of such owner, 
the death of his spouse, or the day his last 
surviving child reaches the age of twenty- 
one, whichever is the latest. The owner 
shall elect the term to be reserved. Where 
any such owner retains a right of use and 
occupancy as herein provided, such right 
may during its existence be conveyed or 
leased, in whole, but not in part, The Sec- 
retary shall pay to the owner the fair mar- 
ket value of the property on the date of 
such acquisition, less the fair market value 
on such date of the right retained by the 
owner. As used in this section the term 
“improved property” shall mean a private, 
noncommercial dwelling and structures ac- 
cessory thereto, and such commercial struc- 
tures and operations which are, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary, not incompatible with 
the purpose of this Act. In any event, this 
term shall only apply to such structures and 
operations which were in operation, or upon 
which construction has been commenced 
prior to the effective date of this Act to- 
gether with land acreage necessary to the 
enjoyment of such property, as determined 
by the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to permit the investigation for, and with- 
drawal of, ground water from the sand dunes 
and the conveyance thereof outside the 
boundary of the National Seashore for bene- 
ficial use, in accordance with the laws of the 
State of Oregon, and to permit the removal 
of surface water and the conveyance there- 
of outside the boundary of the National Sea- 
shore for beneficial use in accordance with 
the laws of the State of Oregon, when re- 
quested to do so by the State of Oregon 
when the welfare of the surrounding per- 
sons becomes dependent upon the use of 
such water: Provided, however, That the 
withdrawal and use of water for these pur- 
poses will not materially impair the scenic, 
scientific, and recreational features of the 
National Seashore. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to permit 
the transportation and disposal of domestic 
and industrial wastes within or through the 
National Seashore in accordance with stand- 
ards established by the State of Oregon: 
Provided, however, That such disposal does 
not materially impair the scenic, scientific, 
and recreational features of the National 
Seashore, 
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Sec. 6. (a) In order to provide compen. 
sation for whatever tax losses are sustained 
by the counties and other taxing bodies 
as a result of certain acquisitions by the 
Secretary of privately owned real estate ang 
improvements thereon pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act, payments in lieu of taxes 
shall be made to each such taxing body 
which has been authorized under the laws 
of the State of Oregon to assess taxes upon 
any present interest in real estate to the 
owner of such interest, such payments to be 
made to the State of Oregon for distriby. 
tion to the affected taxing bodies. In-liey 
tax payments shall be made in accordance 
with the following schedule: 

The full amount of the taxes levied on 
both land and improvements shall be paid 
for a period of five years. Thereafter, de. 
clining annual payments shall be made at 
the rate of full taxes less 5 per centum of 
such amount each year for twenty additional] 
years, after which time no further in-liey 
payments shall be made. 

For the calendar year in which the real 
estate is acquired in fee simple absolute, 
the in-lieu payment shall be an amount 
which bears the same proportion to the full 
amount of tax assessed thereon in such year 
as the number of days remaining in such 
year after the date of acquisition bears to 
the number three hundred and sixty-five. 
In any case, where an amount in excess of 
the difference between such proportionate 
amount and such full amount has already 
been paid to the proper taxing bodies by or 
on behalf of the owner or owners from whom 
the real estate was so acquired, payment of 
such excess amount shall be made as reim- 
bursement to such owner or owners out of 
such proportionate amount and only the 
balance remaining of such proportionate 
amount shall be paid to the State of Oregon 
on account of such taxing bodies. 

(b) No payments in lieu of taxes shall be 
made on account of real estate and improve- 
ments thereon in which the Secretary holds 
on behalf of the United States less than a 
fee simple absolute under this Act. 

(c) As soon as practicable after real estate 
taxes have been assessed by such taxing 
bodies in each calendar year, the Secretary 
shall compute and certify the amount of pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes due to each of the tax- 
ing bodies, and such amounts shall be paid 
to the State of Oregon on account of said 
taxing bodies by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

(d) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any property acquired 
by the Secretary after December 31 of the 
twenty-fifth year following the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary may conduct such 
sand dune stabilization and erosion control 
programs within the Seashore as deemed 
necessary to insure the protection of man 
made developments and the natural re 
sources of the area, and he shall secure the 
advice and assistance of other Federal and 
State agencies to accomplish these purposes. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this Act shall interfere 
with the normal jurisdiction, operation, 
maintenance and repair of United States 
Highway Numbered 101: Provided, That any 
relocation of the highway that affects the 
Seashore shall be subject to agreement be- 
tween the State of Oregon, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of the Interior, 
and any increase in the cost of such relocas 
tion which is caused by a request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall be borne by the 
Federal Government out of funds available 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 9. The administration, protection, and 
development of the Seashore shall be ex 
ercised by the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act of August 
25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), 48 
amended and supplemented, relating to the 
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national park system, and in accordance with 
other laws of general application relating to 
that system as defined by the Act of August 
8, 1953 (67 Stat. 496; 16 U.S.C. 1c), except 
that authority otherwise available to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the conservation 
and management of natural resources may 
be utilized to the extent he finds such au- 
thority will further the purposes of this Act. 
The Secretary is authorized to enter into co- 
operative agreements with the State of Ore- 
gon regarding rules pertaining to hunting 
and fishing and management programs per- 
taining to fish, game, wildlife, and wild fur- 
pearing animals which will not materially 
impair the scenic, scientific, and recreational 
features of the Seashore. 

Sec. 10. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as are necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ScHERER, for 
March 21 through March 25, on account 
of discussions in California and Ohio on 
highway legislation and problems with 
Associated General Contractors and 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ALBERT, for 1 hour, on May 11, on 
the silver anniversary of the creation of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Mr. OLIvER, for 30 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. PrREsTon, his remarks today on 
H.R. 8601 and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina and to 
include an article. 

Mr. CurTIs of Missouri and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. CoLuier, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing: ) 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. GLENN. 

(At the request of Mr. BurKeE of Ken- 
tucky, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, the following: ) 

Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. Barina. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

(At the request of Mr. Burke of Ken- 
tucky, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, the following: ) 

Mr. DapparIo. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

8.1193. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Constan; 

8.1703. An act for the relief of Raul Jorge 
Jose Hermitte; and 

S.2028. An act for the relief of Candace 
Elizabeth Lee Johnson (Kyung Hee Lee). 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 17, 1960, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1950. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled ‘a bill to amend and 
extend the provisions of the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1951. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting a report on 
the 1959 soil bank conservation reserve pro- 
gram, pursuant to Public Law 540, 84th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1952. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of selected activities of 
the Portland regional office (region 6), For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture, Sep- 
tember 1959; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1953. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a report of claims paid 
by this Department during the year ending 
December 31, 1959, pursuant to title 28, sec- 
tion 2672, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the prop- 
er calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10455. A bill to amend 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1401). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 10474. A bill to authorize the 
construction of modern naval vessels; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1402). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 10840. A bill to 
amend Public Law 85-626 relating to dual 
rate contract agreements; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1403). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. S. 2483. An act to pro- 
vide flexibility in the performance of cer- 
tain functions of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and of the Weather Bureau; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1404). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 11194. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
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sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 11195. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on corkboard 
insulation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 11196. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 11197. A bill to provide that tips and 
gratuities received from customers of an 
individual’s employer may be included as 
part of such individual’s wages for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 11198. A bill to provide for loan in- 
surance on loans to students in higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R.11199. A bill to further amend the 
shipping laws to prohibit operation in the 
coastwise trade of a rebuilt vessel unless the 
entire rebuilding is effected within the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 11200. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved mineral 
interests of the United States in lands lo- 
cated in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 11201. A bill to equalize certain rates 
of wartime disability compensation by 
amending section 314 (a), (b), (c), (d), (i), 
and (j) of title 38, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 11202. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 11203. A bill to clarify the law with 
respect to transportation of airmail, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11204. A bill to establish the Richard 
L. Neuberger National Seashore, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 11205. A bill to authorize the use of 
certified mail for the transmission of service 
of matter required by certain Federal laws 
to be transmitted or served by registered 
mail, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 11206. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt nonprofit 
lawn bowling clubs from the tax on club 
dues; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R.11207. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act so as to authorize an additional 
$150 million for loans to small business, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 11208. A bill to amend section 1074 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
retired reservists with 30 years of satisfac- 
tory Federal service who performed active 
duty during both World War I and World 
War II shall have the same privileges with 
respect to medical care as retired reservists 
who served 8 or more years on active duty; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 11209. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to permit public em- 
ployees in the State of California (other than 
policemen and firemen) to elect coverage as 
self-employed individuals in cases where 
they do not have coverage under the ap- 
plicable State agreements; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 11210. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 11211. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended to pro- 
vide, in connection with the employment of 
workers from Mexico, protection against un- 
fair competition from corporate agriculture 
to the American family farm, and protection 
for the employment opportunities of domes- 
tic agricultural workers in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 11212. A bill to amend section 12(b) 
of Public Law 85-857 to provide for payment 
of the World War I bonus to certain indi- 
viduals discharged on account of alienage ex- 
cept pursuant to their own application or 
solicitation; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 11213. A bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production of 
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articles imported into the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 11214. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment for individual Indian and tribal lands 
of the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation in 
South Dakota, required by the United States 
for the Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project 
on the Missouri River, and for the rehabili- 
tation, social, and economic development of 
the members of the Lower Brule Sioux Tribe, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 11215. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Rodrigues; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R.11216. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sevim Zafer Altolka Ipar; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASEM: 

H.R.11217. A bill for the relief of George 
Tillson Weed; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 11218. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights to Marvin 
B. King, Bledsoe, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R.11219. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Ernst Fritze; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R.11220. A bill for the relief of Arie 
Katzman, his wife, Zipora Katzman, and 
their two minor children, Orfa and Crna 
Katzman; to the Committee on the Judici. 
ary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 11221. A bill for the relief of Mr. ang 
Mrs. Dezso Simon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 11222. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Takako Inove; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 11223. A bill for the relief of Ryszard 

Wikiera; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 

374. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of 22 resi. 
dents of Charles City, Iowa, and vicinity in 
support of a pension for veterans of World 
War I, as stipulated in H.R. 9336; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

875. Also, petition of 30 residents of 
Charles City, Iowa, in support of payment 
of a pension to World War I veterans as 
stipulated in H.R. 9336; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

376. Also, petition of 108 residents of Mar. 
shalltown, Iowa, in support of payment of a 
pension to World War I veterans as stipu- 
lated in H.R. 9336; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 42d Anniversary of Proclamation of 
Independence of Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, March 
27 marks the 42d anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 

More than 10 million Byelorussians 
have been so completely isolated in the 
Soviet Union and have been so firmly 
sealed off from the free world that we 
in the West seldom hear of them. Just as 
they were almost lost in Czarist Russia, 
so they seem to be today in Communist 
Soviet Russia, and one seldom hears or 
reads about them except on rare occa- 
sions. March 25 offers such an occasion, 
for that day is their Independence Day. 

For centuries these stouthearted peo- 
ple had suffered under the autocratic re- 
gime of Russia, but they had not given 
up hope for their eventual freedom and 
independence. Toward the end of the 
First World War when the Czarist regime 
was shattered, Byelorussians felt free to 
proclaim their independence, and this 
they did on March 25, 1918. Then for 
about 2 years they worked, fought, and 


lived freely in their reconstituted Byelo- 
russian National Republic. But the new 
state, surrounded by foes, could not sur- 
vive the powerful onslaught of the Red 
Army. Early in 1921 the country was 
overrun, and then made part of the So- 
viet Union. Thus ended the free and 
independent Byelorussia, but it still sur- 
vives in the lives and memories of mil- 
lions of liberty loving Byelorussians in 
and out of their homeland, and they cele- 
brate March 25 as their national holiday, 
their Independence Day. 





Referees and Storm Troopers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the civil rights bill passed to- 
day is a blueprint for dictatorship. It 
is a bill against free voting rights. It is 
the opposite of a bill to protect voting 
rights. It will promote controlled and 
rigged elections. It favors the bloc 
voter herded to the polls by goons and 
ward bosses operating under the watch- 
ful eye of Federal referees appointed by 
the political party in power. It will 
promote intimidation, discrimination, 


and fraud in elections. It can and will 
lead to a one-party system with Federal 
referees and party storm troopers. It 
will lead to a Stalin-Hitler type election 
with only one ticket on the ballot. 





Konrad Adenauer—Leader in the Revival 
of West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS’ of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it is fitting on the occasion 
of the visit of the distinguished Chan- 
cellor of West Germany, Konrad Ade- 
nauer, to review the record of West 
Germany’s economic revival, its return 
from a position of collapse to the im- 
portant and vital position it now holds 
in the economic strength of the free 
world. 

Less than 15 years ago Germany was 
in desolation. The collapse of the mone- 
tary system had reduced exchange in 
the country to a barter system. The 
effects of defeat and destruction had 
sapped the physical and moral strength 
of the country and the economy had 
reverted to an unhappy subsistence 
level, Today we see in West Germany 
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a strong and growing industrial plant 
and an economy that offers to its work- 
ers, managers and citizens the immense 
penefits of productive free enterprise. 

In the decade from 1948 to 1958 West- 
ern Germany’s annual rate of growth 
in its gross national product was 8 per- 
cent, in its real per capita gross na- 
tional product 6.9 percent. During this 
same time, there was a seven percent 
increase in consumer prices, an increase 
at the rate of a mere eight-tenths of 1 
percent per year. From these figures 
can be drawn a picture of substantial 
economic growth coupled with great 
success in preventing rising price levels 
from taking the benefits of this growth 
from the people. This is an expression 
of the vitality of the free enterprise 
system in providing economic growth 
and welfare. 

A large measure of the credit for this 
growth must be given to the leader of 
West Germany, its Chancellor, Konrad 
Adenauer. His strength of character 
and strength of purpose have given the 
country a leadership under which it 
has risen from the desolate days of 
1945 to its present position of economic 


prosperity. 





H.R. 10385 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
tuary 11, I introduced a bill, H.R. 10385, 
to provide a much-needed salary in- 
crease for postal employees and those 
paid under the Classification Act sched- 
ule. 

In sponsoring this bill, I am pleased 
to associate myself with more than 50 of 
my colleagues from this body who have 
introduced similar pay measures. Par- 
ticularly am I pleased to note that this 
is a bipartisan effort to give a modicum 
of financial relief to these public serv- 
ants; both Democrat and Republican 
Members have joined in sponsoring 
more than 50 pay bills thus far in the 
current session. 

Unfortunately, this effort to grant a 
Measure of economic equality to these 
workers has not found favor in the 
White House or with the Postmaster 
General. Both the President and Mr. 
Summerfield have been quoted in strong 
opposition to any pay bill this year. 

In his most recent budget message, 
President Eisenhower said that a wage 
increase now was “unwarranted.” In- 
Stead, he suggested that we “study” 
the problem. The Postmaster General 
has suggested that postal wages com- 
pare very favorably, particularly when 
one considers the fringe benefits Con- 
gress has approved for employees over 
the years. 

If an increase in Federal salaries is 
Wwarranted then I think our Repub- 
lican friends in high places in the execu- 
tive department owe it to Congress and 
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the employees to explain one thing. I 
would like an explanation of why Vice 
President Nixon and Labor Secretary 
Mitchell considered it all right to urge 
the steel industry to grant better 
wages—and the steelworkers had my 
complete sympathy in their wage de- 
mands—while at the same time ignor- 
ing the plight of our own civil servants. 

According to Mr. Roger’ Blough, 
spokesman for the steel industry, steel- 
workers were getting $3.11 per hour be- 
fore the recent strike. Under the terms 
of my bill, a postal worker with 20 
years’ service would still be paid only 
$3.06 per hour. 

In reply to Mr. Summerfield’s sugges- 
tion that fringe benefits take the place 
of hard, cold cash in the marketplace, I 
should like to read an excerpt from a let- 
ter recently received from one of my 
constituents. 

He is a letter carrier, 43 years of age. 
He is married and has a wife and two 
children to support on an annual gross 
postal salary of $5,075. 

This is his story: 

As for Mr. Summerfield, I haven't found 
a grocer, butcher, or baker yet who will take 
a day of my leave, sick or annual, for the 
groceries, meats, etc., that I buy. 


Mr. Speaker, the committee to which 
my pay bill has been referred, the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray] has a well-deserved reputation 
for its interest in legislation affecting 
Government employees. I, along with 
the million and one-half workers covered 
by my bill, have complete confidence in 
the continued interest and concern of 
that committee. It is my earnest hope 
that it will forthwith schedule hearings 
on this vital subject and that we will 
have an opportunity in the near future 
to consider the recommendations of the 
committee here on the floor. 





President Leads Hoosiers in Tribute to 
Representative Halleck 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
March 10, hundreds of fellow Indianians 
and Government notables of both politi- 
cal parties joined to pay tribute to our 
colleague CHARLIE HALLEcK for his dis- 
tinguished service of more than 25 years 
in the Congress and of the great honor 
which he has brought to his native State. 
“Hoosier of the Year” was the designa- 
tion bestowed on the Congressman from 
Rensselaer and Republican leader. 

A list of all the notables and distin- 
guished guests who gathered for this gala 
dinner would be a very long one indeed, 
headed by the President of the United 
States and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Most of the Indiana 
congressional delegation were there and 
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more than half a hundred other House 

colleagues. The great number of Hoo- 

siers who journeyed to Washington for 
this occasion were led by Governor and 

Mrs. Handley. 

The Indiana State Society of Washing- 
ton issued a scroll honoring the second 
district Congressman. After he respond- 
ed with words of gratitude the remainder 
of the evening was given over to enter- 
tainment with a truly Indiana flavor. A 
vocal quartet from Indiana University 
sang a variety of numbers including, of 
course, ‘“Back Home in Indiana.” World- 
famed Hoagy Carmichael performed 
some of his top hits, concluding with the 
song he said now belongs to everyone, 
“Stardust.” 

Herb Shriner, who has tickled the Na- 
tion’s funnybone with Hoosier humor for 
the past many years, ended the evening 
by leaving everyone laughing in the best 
show-business tradition. To people in 
other parts of the country Herb’s local 
mannerisms and stories seem completely 
fictitious but to those familiar with the 
Indiana scene his stories are very much 
of the same type that you will hear on 
street corners in hundreds of Indiana 
communities. 

All in all it was truly “A Night to Re- 
member” which was the theme chosen 
by the Indiana State Society for this 
event. I am sure CHARLIE will cherish 
memories of the evening, and especially 
the remarks of President Eisenhower 
which I now submit in full: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE INDIANA 
State SocteTy DINNER IN HONOR oF CON- 
GRESSMAN CHARLES HALLECK AT THE SHERA- 
TON ParK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Hatieck, Mr. Sam, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am just sort 
of a wanderer that just dropped in on this 
party. 

First of all, Iam not from Indiana. Actu- 
ally, I was born in the district of my friend 
here, Mr. Sam. And all of these years he has 
allowed me to call myself his vicarious con- 
stituent to this moment. 

I understand that about two-thirds of 
Indiana is here—the other third is probably 
snowbound. 

As I understand it, they call today “Charlie 
Halleck Day,” because he is Indiana’s Man 
of the Year. I would like to say that for me, 
during a session at least, every day is “Charlie 
Halleck Day.” 

He once pleased me mightily. He said: 
“Mr. President, this is going to cost me a lot 
of votes, but I'll do it.”” That kind of loyalty 
to a leader of the party and to an admin- 
istration is priceless. I know it. Everybody 
in the executive department knows it. 

Indeed, I think that some of my very 
distinguished members of the opposition, of 
whom the chief one is here, knows it, too. 
For that reason he not only has a great 
affection for CHARLIE but he respects him 
mightily. 

A political party should stand for some- 
thing. If the issues of our country are to be 
debated intelligently and properly, it is only 
proper that Americans just as good as we 
are should have political views that do not 
coincide with our own. That’s why we have 
two major parties. 

Among them both CHar.Lire and I claim 
many, many friends—personal friends—no 
matter how much we may battle them in 
those factors and those subjects where are 
properly partisan or political. 

I think it is only proper that I should say 
on CHARLI£’s behalf—and my own—when it 
comes to matters that extend beyond the 
water’s edge, we have had the cooperation 
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and we have sought the cooperation of the 
opposition, which I think has been most 
effective for our country. 

So as I come here—not to praise CHARLIE, 
because he doesn’t need it—but merely to 
recognize what he has done, and to be one 
of you in sharing a great privilege of saying, 
“Thank you, Mr. HALLEcK.” I think it’s a 
very good thing for us to realize that the 
politics in Washington should be—and I 
think most frequently is—a means by which 
we promote the welfare of America, not 
merely to satisfy the ambitions of any par- 
ticular individual or any particular party, 
much as all of us are partisans. 

I leave you with this thought: CHARLIE is 
doing a job not just for Republicans but 
above all and first of all for the United States 
of America. I am quite sure that my first 
Congressman would join with me in tribute 
to this very topflight, fighting, tough little 
Hoosier. 

God bless you, CHARLIE—and goodby. 





Recognition of the Order of the Knights 
of Pythias 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
Biblical times the question has been 
asked, ‘‘Am I my brother's keeper?” We 
are told to love one another and to prac- 
tice friendship, charity, and benevolence. 

While we have our churches, syna- 
gogues, and other places of worship, it is 
an acknowledged fact that it is through 
the medium of the various fraternal or- 
ganizations that the great lessons of 
brotherly love are more firmly inculcated 
and friendships among men promoted. 

In order to help heal the wounds, allay 
the ill-feelings engendered by the Civil 
War, the Order of the Knights of Pythias 
was founded in 1864. This great frater- 
nal order, which bases its lessons and 
builds its ritual largely on the familiar 
story of the friendship of Damon and 
Pythias, has grown to such an extent 
that it now embraces more than 3,000 
subordinate lodges in the United States 
and Canada with occasional lodges hav- 
ing been formed elsewhere. 

No doubt, it will interest my colleagues 
in the Congress that when President 
Abraham Lincoln was advised of the 
teachings of the Order of the Knights 
of Pythias he said in part: 

The purposes of your organization are 
most wonderful. If we could but bring its 
spirit to all our citizens, what a wonderful 
thing it would be. * * * I would suggest 
that these great principles be perpetuated 
and that you go to the Congress of the 
United States and ask for a charter. 


The suggestion made by President Lin- 
coln was adopted, and the Order of the 
Knights of Pythias was the first fra- 
ternal order chartered by an act of the 
Congress. 

In recognition of its truly wonderful 
charitable and benevolent accomplish- 
ments, His Excellency J. Millard Tawes, 
Governor of Maryland, has proclaimed 
the week of March 13-19, 1960, as Pyth- 
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ian Week. The Governor’s proclamation 
is as follows: 

Whereas the Order of the Knights of Pyth- 
ias is a great brotherhood with high princi- 
ples based on the virtues of friendship, char- 
ity, and benevolence; and 

Whereas it had its conception and takes its 
inspiration from the ancient friendship of 
Damon and Pythias; and 

Whereas when the Pythagorean philoso- 
pher Damon was sentenced to death, he asked 
for a leave of absence to settle his affairs, 
and his friend, Pythias, pledged to give his 
own life if Damon did not return; and 

Whereas such friendship and loyalty are 
the ingredients of true brotherhood—the 
great need of the world today, 

Now, therefore, I, J. Millard Tawes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland, in recognition 
of the Pythians’ fine accomplishments and 
in tribute to the order’s magnificent princi- 
ples, do hereby proclaim March 13-19, 1960, 
as Pythian Week throughout the great State 
of Maryland. 


It is altogether fitting that we pause in 
our deliberations today and join in this 
tribute to the Order of the Knights of 
Pythias. In these days that try men’s 
souls, when we know not what an hour 
may bring, it is both a comfort and an 
inspiration to know that organizations 
such as this are ever striving to bring 
about true friendship and charity among 
men. 





Commentary on Civil Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN | 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened to all of the debate on H.R. 8601, 
the civil rights bill, for the past 5 days. 
I have listened to the explanation of the 
provisions of the bill by the proponents 
and the opponents. I have heard re- 
citals in detail of the differences between 
the referee and the registrar plan of 
supervision of elections. I have heard 
repeated references to the voting rights 
of American citizens under the Lindsay 
amendment, the McCulloch amendment, 
the Meader amendment, and the Kas- 
tenmeier amendment, and on sober re- 
flection, considering the provisions of 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, it 
does not seem possible that we, the 
Members of this great deliberative body, 
must at this late date in the history of 
our Republic consider these things. 

Starting with the famous phrase in 
the Declaration of Independence “that 
all men are created equal,’ and consid- 
ering the supreme law of the land em- 
bodied in the Constitution, which guar- 
antees to all people the blessings of lib- 
erty, due process and equal protection of 
the laws, it just does not seem possible 
that we must legislate on civil rights, 
year after year after year. 

Further, the Constitution has con- 
ferred upon all native born and natural- 
ized citizens, not only citizenship in the 
State where the individual resides, but 
citizenship of the United States as well, 
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and this is an unqualified right, regarq- 
less of race, creed, or color. Therefore 
I submit under these basic truths form. 
ing the foundation of our way of life in 
these United States of America, there 
would appear to be no rhyme or reason 
why there should be any dispute, dis- 
agreement, or distinction in the enjoy- 
ment of these things by every citizen of 
the United States. It is, indeed, unfor- 
tunate that so much litigation has been 
necessary to both define and enforce 
these rights within the past several years, 
Even so, the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
court of last resort of our judicial sys- 
tem, has had to say and reiterate that 
racial discrimination in publicly sup- 
ported schools must be eliminated. It 
has directed that school desegregation 
shall be accomplished with ‘all deliber- 
ate speed” locally through Federal dis- 
trict courts. 

I find the consideration of the need 
for this type of accomplishment difficult 
to comprehend, coming from the State 
of New Jersey, where we have enjoyed 
integration in our school system for 
years. In fact, I recall in my grammar 
and high school days in Atlantic City, 
the white and colored children not only 
studied and worked together, but formed 
friendships which have lasted through- 
out my lifetime—friendships for which I 
have the sincerest and deepest regard. 
I see no reason why the same mingling 
of the races cannot be effected in every 
State of the Union, the same as it has 
been in New Jersey for many years. It 
grieves me to think that it is necessary, 
as it is, to formulate and to act on legis- 
lation on these things, which are so fun- 
damental in this life. 

I naturally am in favor of this bill, the 
civil rights bill, and will support any 
amendment which gives it strength and 
simplicity to effect its purpose. I can 
only hope and pray that we are making 
true progress, and that we will eventually 
obtain through understanding and good 
will the ideal of equality before the law, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. 





Expert Support for the Establishment of 
a “Know Your Government Office” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago, I introduced S. 3096 
which would establish a Know Your 
Government Office in the National 
Archives and Records Service of the 
General Services Administration. 

Dr. George B. Galloway, senior spe- 
cialist in American Government and 
Public Administration in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, has written me a very infor- 
mative and thoughtful letter comment- 
ing on this proposal. Dr. Galloway, who 
is one of the Nation’s leading experts on 
governmental reform, indicates that he 
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is in agreement with this proposal and 
in a most interesting fashion describes 
a similar office which existed from 1934 


to 1948. 
I feel that Dr. Galloway's letter con- 


tains much useful background material 
with reference to the idea of establish- 
ing @ Know Your Government Office. 
For this reason, Mr. President, I ask 

ous consent that this letter and 
the text of S. 3096 be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the REcoRD, as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have examined with much 
interest your bill (S. 3096) and supporting 
statement for establishing a “Know Your 
Government Office.” 

It seems to me that this is an excellent 
roposal for at least two reasons: (1) It 
would establish a central clearinghouse for 
informing the public on the organization 
and operation of the Federal Government; 
and (2) it might well reduce the workload 
on congressional offices created by constitu- 
ent inquiries for such information. 

The proposal to locate the new office in 
the National Archives and Records Service of 
the General Services Administration seems 
appropriate since that is where the USS. 
Government Organization Manual is pre- 
pared. 

An alternative title of the new Office might 
be the “Government Information Service.” 

It is pertinent to recall that such an agency 
as you now suggest actually existed in Wash- 
ington from March 1934, to June 30, 1948. 
In March 1934, a “U.S. Information Service” 
was established as a division of the National 
Emergency Council, to function as a central 
clearinghouse for information on all phases 
of governmental activity. It continued asa 
division of the Office of Government Reports 
when that agency succeeded to the functions 
of the National Emergency Council pursuant 
to the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
effective July 1,1939. It was transferred and 
consolidated, along with other functions of 
the Office of Government Reports, into the 
Office of War Information by Executive Order 
9182 of June 13, 1942, where it functioned 
as the Division of Public Inquiries within the 
Bureau of Special Services. Executive Or- 
der 9608, of August 31, 1945, transferred the 
Bureau of Special Services to the Bureau of 
the Budget where it functioned as the Gov- 
emmment Information Service. Upon the re- 
establishment of the Office of Government 
Reports by Executive Order 9809, December 
12, 1946, the service again became a unit of 
this office. Subsequent to the enactment of 
the act approved July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 588), 
the functions of the OGR were restricted and 
liquidation of the OGR was completed on 
June 30, 1948. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEorGE B. GALLOway, 
Senior Specialist in American Govern- 
ment and Public Administration. 


S. 3096 
A bill to establish in the General Services 
Administration an office to disseminate 
general information concerning the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
in order to achieve a better public under- 
standing of the organization of the Federal 
Government, and the operation of its var- 
lous agencies, the Administrator of General 
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Services shall establish in the National 
Archives and Records Service an office, to be 
located in Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, and to be known as the “Know Your 
Government Office” (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Office’’). 

(b) The functions of the Office shall 
include— 

(1) the dissemination of general informa- 
tion concerning the functions of the various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment; 

(2) providing students and other inter- 
ested persons with information concerning 
the organization of the Government; 

(3) the furnishing of information upon 
request concerning the officer or agency to 
be contacted for specific inquiries bearing 
upon the activities of a particular agency 
of the Government; and 

(4) enhancing by an educational program 
public interest in and understanding of the 
structure and operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated. 





Free Berlin and the Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in a 
recent statement made in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on March 6, 1960, I briefly summa- 
rized my assessment of the situation 10 
weeks before the Geneva summit confer- 
ence, with particular reference to the 
critical problem of Berlin. I ask unani- 
mous consent at this time to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the text 
of my remarks on the Berlin crisis. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Big and dramatic events are on their way. 
It is only 10 weeks until the opening of the 
summit conference at Geneva. It is 16 
months since Khrushchev launched his ulti- 
matum against the freedom-loving city of 
free Berlin, and he is losing no opportunity 
to show his impatience—his toughness. 

He very badly wants to push the West— 
and freedom—out of Berlin. 

Even during his recent junket to Indo- 
nesia, he took time to threaten Berlin again. 
He demanded that the Western Powers sign 
peace treaties with both Germanies—West 
Germany and East Germany. 

If they did not, he threatened to sign his 
own treaty with East Germany, and to snuff 
out the legal rights of the occupying powers 
in Berlin. 

“West Berlin,” he said, “is on the territory 
of East Germany.” ‘ 

The 1958 ultimatum has already yielded 
big dividends to Khrushchev—two foreign 
ministers’ conferences, his visit to America, 
and an invitation to a series of summit 
meetings. But the appetite grows with eat- 
ing, and he wants more and more and more. 

At his press conference last month, our 
Secretary of State Herter acknowledged that 
the tough Soviet talk on Berlin has him 
worried. He attributed this tough Commu- 
nist talk to the lead the Soviet Union now 
holds over the United States in intercon- 
tinental missiles—the so-called missile gap. 
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This raises a very grave question—what 
have we done with the 16 months since Khrue © 
shchev launched his warning? 

One thing we certainly cannot complain 
of—the attitude of the free people of West 
Berlin. Under the leadership of their gal- 
lant mayor, Willy Brandt—a man whom Iam 
proud to number among my close friends— 
they have remained steadfast in the face of a 
long series of threats. 

I was in Europe in 1958 when the Khru- 
shchev ultimatum was delivered, and I went 
direct to Berlin to assure its mayor and peo- 
ple that the American people backed them 
to the hilt. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday how 
warmly Mayor Brandt welcomed me and with 
what pride he showed me his half of the 
city—from its bustling shops and factories 
to its modern housing for workers. 

In long and frank talks as we drove about 
the city, he shared with me the grave prob- 
lems in maintaining this little island of free- 
dom in a totalitarian sea. 

At the heart of the city, by famous 
Brandenburg Gate, we stood together on the 
very frontier between freedom and slavery. 

I was deeply moved as he told me of the 
hardships of the first Berlin blockade, and 
expressed the gratitude of his people for the 
allied airlift which kept the city alive. The 
people of Berlin have put up a beautiful 
memorial directly in front of Tempelhof Air- 
port to the 38 flyers who lost their lives in the 
course of the airlift, and I was privileged to 
lay a wreath before it. 

I spoke to many Berliners, and asked them 
how their nerves were standing up under the 
strain. They told me: “Don’t worry about 
our nerves, and we won’t worry about yours.” 

I don’t worry about our nerves—but I do 
worry about the yawning gaps in our readi- 
ness to meet a crisis which may burst upon 
us in 10 weeks time—or even sooner. 

I am concerned, as many well-informed 
observers are, about the space gap and the 
missile gap. 

Soviet sputniks and luniks are blazing out 
into space with a magnitude of thrust which, 
even now—2 years after the first sputnik— 
we are unable to match. 

I am alarmed by the prospect that, within 
the next 2 or 3 years, the Russians may have 
a 3-to-1 advantage over us in missiles—~ 
but I am even more alarmed that the admin- 
istration reacts to this appalling prospect 
as if it were nothing more than the Russian 
victory in the winter Olympics. 

It is the ‘complacency gap” which troubles 
me even more than the missile gap. 

We have been warned—again and again 
and again. But all the administration does 
is to administer us another tranquilizing 
pill. 

There is another huge gap that bothers 
me—what I call the “testimony gap,” the 
gap between what we are told and what we 
uncomfortably suspect to be the painful 
truth. 

Recently we were told, in an official man- 
ual that shall remain nameless—and, in fact, 
unsanctified—that the idea of Americans 
having a right to know what’s going on is, 
and I quote: “Another foolish remark often 
heard.” 

The manual has been shot down, but the 
malady lingers on. Only a few days ago the 
President blasted two of our most respon- 
sible newspapers—the New York Times end 
the Washington Post—for printing perfectly 
accurate reports of the testimony of former 
Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett—a Re- 
publican, by the way. 

I for one shall keep repeating this so-called 
foolish remark until someone up there hears 
and heeds—and lets the American people 
know what’s going on. 

Who are we fooling, anyway? Maybe our 
own people—but not, by Secretary Herter’s 
admission, the Soviets. 
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Then there is a third threatening gap— 
the “moral gap,” the gap between what we 
preach and what we practice. 

Almost 6 years have passed since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision outlawing segre- 
gated schools. Yet the administration and 
Congress still shirk their share of respon- 
sibility for enforcing that decision. 

We haven't even heard from the White 
House what we have every right to expect— 
a clear and unequivocal affirmation of the 
moral rightness of that historic decision. 

We talk of our prosperous society—and 
yet we leave over 20 million of our people 
languishing in poverty: the aged, the sick, 
and those marooned in the depressed areas 
which pockmark our country. 

Khrushchev doesn’t need a “seeing eye” 
sateltite to spy out our weaknesses. 

As he sees it, ours is a dying system— 
and his hands are itching for the spade so 
that he can “bury’’ us—to quote his own 
blunt word. 

There isn’t any quizmaster who can slip 
us, under the table, the answers to the grave 
questions which hang over us. There isn’t 
any “payola” that will ensure our prestige 
in the world, unless we earn it by deeds as 
well as words. 

I have made a careful study of Soviet 
strategy. 

There is no day-to-day fumbling in their 
policy, as there too often is in ours. They 
think in terms of years and of decades. 
They weigh future trends as well as present 
facts. 

They will have one kind of policy if they 
think America is rising in the world—a 
policy of respect and carefulness. They will 
have another, and much more unpleasant 
one, if they see we are sinking. 

They will be watching what we do, listen- 
ing to what we say, in the coming weeks. 
They will form their own shrewd judgment 
about whether we will continue sleepwalk- 
ing into the limbo of second-class powers— 
or whether we will, at long last, wake up 
and rally our great energies and capabilities 
for the crisis that lies ahead. 

It is good that we—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—have said in one united 
voice that we will stand firm on Berlin. 
But we must do more than say the right 
words—much more. We must move to close 
the gaps that cloud with doubt the firm- 
ness of our purpose. 

I have just heard that Mayor Brandt of 
free Berlin has cancelled plans to visit 
America and put the case of his beleaguered 
city before us—because of the renewed grav- 
ity of the situation there. 

He wants to be on the job 24 hours a day, 
to meet and to cope with whatever may 
come. Oh, how I wish that our own Gov- 
ernment had been on the job 24 hours a day 
for all these recent 7 years. 

For myself, I shall continue to blow the 
bugle, sound the warning, seek to awaken 
the American people to the peril in which 
they stand. Given the full facts and 
alert, on-the-job leadership, we shall—I am 
utterly confident—surmount this coming 
crisis. 





The Forand Bill To Add Health Benefits 
to the Social Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 
CLARK. Mr. President, 


Mr. like 


many of my colleagues I have received 
a great deal of mail pro and con the 
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Forand bill to add health benefits to the 
social security program. Since the Ways 
and Means Committee is currently hold- 
ing executive sessions to discuss social 
security amendments, and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged 
and Aging—on which I serve—will soon 
resume hearings on health problems of 
the aging, increased public attention is 
bound to be focused on the Forand bill 
and similar proposals. 

Some of the mail that has come into 
my office on this subject has shed more 
heat than light, but I am delighted to 
say that much of it has been so thought- 
ful and reasonable that the exchange of 
views has educated both my constituents 
and me. I have been especially heart- 
ened by the correspondence I have had 
with Mr. Jay Lavenson, Jr., president of 
the Denson Insurance Agency, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include our exchange of corre- 
spondence in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 18, 1959. 
Re the Forand bill (H.R. 4700). 
Hon. Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: Regarding the cap- 
tioned bill which I understand is now pend- 
ing I would like to ask your consideration in 
voting against it. 

It is my personal feeling that this legisla- 
tion would result in unnecessary tax bur- 
den upon the citizens of the country and 
produce only quasi-desirable results. 

Your cooperation in soliciting and work- 
ing on behalf of those who are opposed to 
this measure would be very much appre- 
ciated. 

Cordially, 
Jay LAVENSON, Jr. 
JANUARY 8, 1960. 
Mr. Jay LAVENSON, Jr., 
President, Denson Insurance Agency, Inc., 
First Federal Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DeEaR Mr. LAVENSON: I have your recent 
letter opposing the Forand bill. 

While I am not committed to the specific 
provisions of that bill, I believe action is 
urgently needed in this field. During recent 
hearings of the Subcommittee on the Aging, 
of which I am a member, elderly people in 
every part of the country testified that their 
most frightening financial problem is that 
of meeting hospital and medical bills. They 
are most subject to catastrophic illness at 
a time when they earn the least (in 1958, 
60 percert of those over 65 had less than 
$1,000 a year income) and when about two- 
thirds are not covered by private hospitali- 
zation plans, either because of cost or age 
limitations. 

So far, nobody has come forward with any 
solution along other lines that shows prom- 
ise of being effective, and I am not satisfied 
that this major human problem should con- 
tinue to drift along without solution. 

Rather than hurting private hospitals and 
hospitalization plans, the inclusion of some 
of these benefits under social security would 
be of great assistance to them in dealing 
with increasingly complex financial prob- 
lems. (May I refer you to an article en- 
titled, “Can Blue Cross Survive Its Own 
Success?” in the October 29, 1959, issue of 
Reporter magazine, for an illuminating dis- 
cussion of these problems. And may I also 
refer you to the forthcoming report of our 
subcommittee.) 

Since there is a good chance that the 
Forand bill will be considered in this ses- 
sion of Congress, I appreciate having your 
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views. I hope you will also give serious con. 
sideration to the points I make above, 
Sincerely, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 
First Federal Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 9,1960, 
Hon. JosepH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SENATOR CLARK: I was particularly 
pleased to receive yours of January 8 in 
reply to my letter asking you to oppose the 
Forand bill. I was particularly pleased at 
the fairness of your answer, your obvious 
complete awareness of the situation, and 
your open mind. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter I have 
written to Mr. Harold G. Evans, president of 
the American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pa, 
In addition, identical letters went to: Mr. 
James Powell, vice president, Provident Life 
& Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Mr. James S. Kemper, chairman of 
the board, Kemper Insurance Group, Kemper 
Building, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. David Kilgour, 
president, Great-West Life Assurance Co,, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; Mr. V. J. Skutt, 
president, Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr,; 
Mr. Frank V. McCullough, vice president, 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, IIl.; Mr, 
Neville Pilling, U.S. manager, Zurich Insur- 
ance Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Again many thanks for your prompt and 
courteous response. 

Cordially, 
DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 
Jay LAVENSON, JFr., 
President. 





DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 
First Federal Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 9, 1960. 
Mr. HAROLD G. EVANS, 
President, American Casualty Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

DEAR Mr. Evans: I am writing to the chief 
officer of every company with which our office 
holds an agency contract engaged in the 
writing of accident and sickness insurance 
and to a few additional companies we know 
as being extremely active in the accident and 
sickness field although we may not represent 
them at this moment. 

We, as most other agencies, have received a 
flood of literature and letters from a number 
of insurance companies asking us to contact 
our Senators and Representatives to take a 
stand against the Forand bill. The brochures 
and letters we have received all quite directly 
criticize the Forand bill as being inadequate, 
encroachment in the sanctuary of private in- 
dustry, and as a threat to the future of our 
social security system. In addition, we have 
been led to believe that the evil of the Forand 
bill is far-reaching in its effect on future 
taxation costs, deterioration of individual 
initiative and independence, and the possi- 
bility of excessive use of our present hospital 
facilities. 

As a good and loyal agent, I took up the 
cudgel of the insurance companies and wrote 
a letter to my Senator, JOSEPH S. CLARK, asK- 
ing him to oppose the Forand bill. Mr. 
CLarK promptly replied in a manner that 
makes me proud to have him be my repre- 
sentative in our Federal Government. A 
copy of his reply is enclosed and I would like 
to call your attention to a few pertinent re- 
marks. 

First of all he reminds us that the problem 
of medical expenses for older persons is not 
only a financial but a human problem; sec- 
ond, and in my opinion a most valid observa- 
tion, is the fact that apparently no one has 
as yet come forward with any solution better 
than the Forand bill. 

Certainly we all are keenly aware that 
this problem is not a new one, and we have 
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known for years that something would have 


to be done about it ultimately. Only a 
nandful of insurance companies active in the 
field of hospitalization and medical expense 
insurance have done anything in the way of 
designing or affording any type of coverage 
for the older individual, particularly if the 
individual is not in good health when he 
initially applies for insurance. 

We can’t avoid the problem any longer; 
it’s here—it’s going to stay and undoubtedly 
pecome enlarged. If we of the insurance 
fraternity are going to be constructive and 
do the job we are certainly equipped to do, 
the time is now to design a standarized pro- 
gram of adequate coverage for the aged to 
pe underwritten by the private companies, 
handled by the private companies, and su- 
pervised by the industfy rather than the 
Government. 

The only way we will effectively keep the 
Government out of the insurance business is 
to do such a damn good and effective job 
that it won't have any reason to come into 
our field. By spending our time designing 
literature of criticism for a job we have not 
been able to do ourselves, we are merely 
spinning our wheels, and we're being passed 
by the governmental machinery with its 
chains on. 

Cordially, 
DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 
Jay LAVENSON, Jr., President. 





Southern Side on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Myr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD an article 
entitled “The Southern Side on Civil 
Rights: Taimadge Remarks on TV In- 
terview Called Masterful Presentation,” 
written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 15, 1960. 

Mr. Lawrence is one of the ablest 
writers in this country. He has written 
an excellent article, which I hope Sen- 
ators will take the time to read. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] was an able, 
progressive Governor of his State. He 
has made an outstanding record in the 
Senate. He is a member of that school 
which believes that the Constitution says 
what it means and means what it says. 
Senator TALMADGE is a strong exponent 
of constitutional government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SOUTHERN SIDE ON CIVIL RIGHTS—TAL- 
MADGE REMARKS ON TV INTERVIEW CALLED 
MASTERFUL PRESENTATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Much has been heard lately from the so- 
called liberal side about the need for bal- 
anced programing on television, but some- 
thing happened the other day which indi- 
cates that maybe the broadcasters are doing 
better than the press in the balancing tech- 
nique. 

Just a week ago Sunday, for example, many 
Persons heard a dramatic and informative 
debate on Meet the Press over the National 
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Broadcasting Co.’s TV network and watched 
Senator Herman TALMADGE of Georgia, 
Democrat, do a masterful job in present- 
ing his viewpoint on the civil rights issue. 
But how much of it was printed in most 
metropolitan papers of the North? Vir- 
tually nothing. 

The Georgia Senator made some good 
points which still are news to many readers. 
What he said represents the other side of 
the controversy, and most Americans like 
to hear or read both sides. Asked what 
could be done to insure the right to vote, 
Senator TALMADGE held up a sheaf of papers 
and said in part: 

“Here are 17 pages of Federal laws that 
guarantee every citizen in America the right 
tovote, * * © 

“Now, in my own State we have approxi- 
mately 175,000 to 185,000 Negroes who are 
registered and who do vote. They have 
elected Officials within my State. Frequent- 
ly, they are the balance of power in mayors’ 
races and local races of all kinds. The Ne- 
groes in Georgia do vote in very substantial 
numbers. In some counties in Georgia we 
have a greater percentage of Negroes reg- 
istered than we have of the white popula- 
tion. In three counties in Georgia we have 
more Negroes registered and voting than 
there are white people * * *. 

“All citizens who are qualified have been 
encouraged to vote. We can’t help it if 
some citizens don't exercise that right. My 
colleague, Senator RUSSELL, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD this past week a state- 
ment by the leader of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
in Cleveland, Ohio, which stated that only 
25 percent of the Negroes in Cleveland were 
registered, and of that 25 or 26 percent only 
about 25 or 26 percent of them voted. Now, 
we have a much higher percentage than that 
who are registered in Georgia and a far 
higher percentage vote in Georgia.” 

The Georgia Senator was then reminded 
that, according to the US. Civil Rights Com- 
mission, there were 22 Georgia counties 
where less than 5 percent of the Negro popu- 
lation believed to be eligible was registered. 
He replied that there were adequate reme- 
dies and added: 

“First, any citizen who thinks that he is 
being illegally deprived of the vote can go 
into the Federal court, he can get an injunc- 
tion, he can recover damages against the 
registrar. 

“Second, there is a criminal law. He (the 
registrar) can be indicted, he can be con- 
victed and sentenced to the Federal peni- 
tentiary and fined. And, thirdly, there is the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 that authorizes this 
group to have the Attorney General of the 
United States of America file a suit in the 
name of the United States of America as their 
tax-paid private lawyer to enforce their 
rights. Now, if those remedies aren't suffi- 
cient, there are no laws on the face of the 
earth that will be.” 

Then why did the Attorney General write 
a letter this week urging the House of Rep- 
resentatives to restore the section of the 
civil rights bill that was voted down by the 
Senate a few days ago? The answer is that 
politics is back of it all. 

The moment Senator LauscHe of Ohio, a 
courageous Democrat, proposed that the 
principle of equal justice under law be 
applied so as to provide criminal penalties, 
not just for violations of court orders on 
school desegregation, but also for violations 
of court orders relating to picketing and 
violence in labor disputes, a northern group 
of Senators promptly voted against it. They 
were plainly afraid of the reprisals from the 
labor union vote. 

The Attorney General, moreover, in his 
latest communication to Congress, writes 
that while the right to vote is of funda- 
mental importance to the Negro, “this 
thought should not lull anyone into for- 
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getting that, meanwhile, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility in other civil 
rights matters, including the duty to enforce 
court orders in school desegregation cases.” 
The Attorney General then makes an un- 
happy reference to what happened at Little 
Rock in 1957, and declared that the section 
deleted by the Senate and now up for passage 
in the House is designed to prevent a recur- 
rence of the situation which, he says, re- 
quired the use of Federal troops. He adds: 
“At the present time, when State officials 
fail to maintain law and order, the Federal 
Government, as a practical matter, has no 
certain or very effective way to deal with mob 
violence except by the use of Federal troops.” 
Is this really so? The State of Arkansas 
did order its militia to maintain order and 
prevent mob violence, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment obtained a court injunction which 
ordered the Governor to withdraw the 
militia. Then mob violence did ensue. 
What the Attorney General is saying about 
the need to enforce court orders on school 
desegregation would be received with more 
enthusiasm if the Department of Justice had 
not remained strangely inactive in recent 
months when labor union pickets were re- 
fusing in many strikes in Northern States 
to allow nonunion workers and management 
personnel to enter plants where they wanted 
to work. So long as there are these examples 
of hypocrisy in Government, there will be 
little tendency to regard the present ruckus 
about enforcing court orders in civil rights 
cases as little else than a brazen attempt to 
win an election by wooing Negro votes in the 
North. 





Baring Letter Exchange on Bureau of 
Public Roads False Technical Data 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp information on an 
exchange of letters between Mr. Robert 
E. Merriam, Deputy Assistant to the 
President, and me. On January 27, 1960, 
I addressed a letter to Mr. Merriam 
which was substantially identical to a 
letter I addressed to the Secretary of 
Commerce on the same date, now ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of 
February 4, 1960, pages 2133 and 2134. 
In that letter to Mr. Mueller I showed 
conclusively that the Bureau of Public 
Roads did falsify pertinent technical in- 
formation in presenting its side of the 
picture to the John A. Blatnik Special 
Committee investigating the selection of 
the routing of the Interstate Freeway 
System from the California State line 
through Reno and Sparks to Vista, Nev. 
I now wish to insert in the Recorp the 
unusual answer Mr. Merriam sent on 
February 16, 1960, and the letter I ad- 
dressed to Mr. Merriam on March 4, 
1960, in which I showed that the respon- 
sibility for disciplining the Bureau of 
Public Roads on account of its issuance 
of false technical data to the John A. 
Blatnik Special Committee rests with the 
President of the United States in the 
exercise of his executive power in ac- 
cordance with article I, section 1 of the 
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Constitution of the United States. The 
letters follow: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 16, 1960. 
The Honorable Watter S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Barinec: I wish to thank you for 
your letters of January 26 and January 27 
with their further information regarding the 
National Defense Highway program for the 
Reno area. 

There is very little I can add to my letter 
of September 22, 1959, to you. 

Your two recent letters are mostly con- 
cerned with statements made in the Blatnik 
subcommittee report with which I was ac- 
quainted when I wrote my letter of Septem- 
ber 22. It appears advisable at this time for 
you to discuss questions of interpretation of 
information contained in this report di- 
rectly with the subcommittee. In this direct 
-manner the problem of the third party is 
not produced. 

While it would appear that the questions 
you have recently raised regarding the data 
furnished the subcommittee by the Bureau 
of Public Roads should be taken up with the 
subcommittee, I am requesting the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to furnish me with an 
analysis and interpretation of the comments 
in your letters with respect to the benefit 
cost data. 

I am sure we are all interested in insuring 
that the information furnished public bod- 
jes shall be as accurate and complete as 
possible, and your interest on this occasion 
is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1960. 
Mr. ROBERT E. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Assistant to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. MERRIAM: This will acknowledge 
your letter of February 16. In my letter to 
you dated January 27 I told you that the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ testimony before 
the John A. Blatnik subcommittee that the 
benefit-cost ratio of the Reno-Sparks Third 
Street Route would be 4.6 is false. 

As all the affected constituted authorities 
as they reached their decisions were using 
essentially the same false data, their deci- 
sions, although possibly in agreement, are 
unsupported by technical fact and are, there- 
fore, valueless. The Blatnik subcommittee, 
page 17 of its House Report No. 292, did 
“attach no sinister motives to the action of 
the Bureau in the above regard.” 

Now that the Blatnik subcommittee mem- 
bers know through unrefuted charges that 
the Bureau of Public Roads has presented 
false technical information to it at the Reno 
hearings, it may wish to reexamine its at- 
tachment of “no sinister motives to the ac- 
tion of the Bureau in the above regard.” 

The Blatnik subcommittee may wish to re- 
examine its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, report, page 17: 

(a) The record contains falsely high bene- 
fit-cost ratio figures for a downtown high- 
way through Reno. 

When the record has been purged and 
factual technical data supplied, the record 
may well support charges that Federal par- 
ticipation in financing the construction of a 
downtown interstate highway through Reno 
would be a wasteful expenditure of Federal 
moneys. 

(b) Line J—Verdi: Coercion and pressure. 
Report, page 17, shows there was not tech- 
nical compliance by State officials with Fed- 
eral statutory requirements on public hear- 
ings. It shows that the Bureau of Public 
Roads colluded with the State officials in 
violating the statutory requirements, 
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The record shows that the citizens of 
Reno, who live near and have full knowledge 
of the line J—Verdi infamy, received ample 
communication from the State to support 
their commonsense appraisal of the outrages 
being perpetrated upon them by the State, 
Federal, and county authorities. The citi- 
zens may well demand a house cleaning, 
rather than a justification and whitewash. 

(c) Possible guidelines and paperwork in 
the “consideration of economic effects’ by 
the Bureau of Public Roads would be an 
insult to the citizens as long as the Bureau 
of Public Roads can serve false information 
to the Congress of the United States and 
to the public with impunity. 

(d) A falsifying Bureau of Public Roads 
does not need its “investigative func- 
tion * * * strengthened.” The Bureau of 
Public Roads needs to be investigated. 

Nothing in your letter of September 22, 
1959, bears on the infamy of the interstate 
highway program scandal in Reno. 

We are not discussing “questions of in- 
terpretation of information contained in this 
(Blatnik) report.” We are discussing false 
testimony presented to Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States as they were prop- 
erly exercising their legislative powers in 
accordance with article I, section 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States by the 
Bureau of Public Roads which is a Bureau 
of an executive department acting under the 
executive power of the President of the 
United States and answerable to him in ac- 
cordance with article II, section 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

There is no third party; the President of 
the United States is the first party where a 
bureau responsible to him presents false 
testimony. 

We are more than “interested in insuring 
that the information furnished public bodies 
shall be as accurate and complete as pos- 
sible.” 

The continuing viability of the United 
States of America depends on the furnishing 
of accurate technical and economic fact to 
public bodies by constituted authorities and 
their consultants. 

Sincerely, 
WaALTer S. BARING, 
Congressman for Nevada, 





Youth Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
public support for my proposal for a 
Youth Conservation Corps, authorized 
in S. 812 and semt to the House of Rep- 
resentatives last year continues to mount. 
In my travels throughout the country, 
and particularly in the great States of 
the Middle West and Northwest, there 
is the most intense interest and an- 
ticipation of the possibilities for good of 
such a corps of young men. I am deeply 
hopeful that we shall yet have hearings 
and action on the bill in the House hbe- 
fore the end of the current session. 

In an article which I prepared for the 
January issue of Sports Afield, I de- 
scribed the Youth Conservation Corps 
in some detail, and outlined the legisla- 
tive situation with respect to S. 812. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this article, entitled ‘““Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps” be printed in the REcorp. 
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There being no Objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

YouTH CONSERVATION Corps 
(By Senator HusertT H. HUMPHREY) 


On August 13, 1959, the forces of consere 
vation in America squeaked through a sur. 
prise victory in the Senate, with the passage 
(47 to 45) of S. 812, a bill creating a youth 
conservation corps to consist eventually of 
150,000 young men, trained to attack the 
major problems of resource conservation 
which have plagued our Nation since the on- 
set of World War II. 

It was a victory in which conservationists 
shared the glory with educators, judges, and 
youth authorities—sickened by the constant 
substitution of brave words for any mean- 
ingful action to deal with the growing prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

It was a victory, but the Youth Conserya- 
tions Corps is not yet a reality. 

Between now and next January, the in- 
fantry of conservation and those enlisted in 
the struggle against delinquency must move 
up into the line of battle. If the YCC bill 
cannot be passed by the House in 1960, any 
significant action on the conservation needs 
in our national forests and parks, our wild- 
life refuges and our other Federal-owned 
lands will inevitably be postponed until well 
into 1961. 

Opposition to the proposal has been al- 
most entirely underground, except for a 
blunt statement of opposition from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. During the extensive 
hearings on the bill, no organization came 
to testify against it. Indeed, not one of the 
opponents of the bill in the Senate even at- 
tended a single hearing on the bill. The 
word was simply passed: “Kill the bill.” And 
the forces that have always fought against 
any meaningful regulation of the public 
lands in the public interest, who have al- 
ways tried to block any significant invest- 
ment in conservation, quietly went to work. 
They have failed in their first attempt, but 
they will not give up with one defeat. 

The outdoorsmen of America have better 
cause than most of their fellow-Americans 
to remember the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
They know that before the old CCC was 
thrown into the breach in 1933, only the 
most token efforts had been made to carry 
out the dreams of Gifford Pinchot and Teddy 
Roosevelt and their friends who succeeded 
in setting aside great tracts of the public 
lands for the benefit of future generations. 
The hunter and the fisherman, the family 
camper, the wilderness rider, the just plain 
nature-lover, each of these Americans every 
year can afford to say a word of thanks for 
those 3 million raw young men who were 
sent into the woods during the 1930’s with 
no plans, no training, no preparation—just 
willing brain and muscle during a time when 
society seemed unable to offer men jobs in 
industry. The cleared camping area, the 
second-growth grove of trees, the stabilized 
streambank, the wilderness trail, the up- 
stream reservoir, the handsome retaining 
wall, the still-sturdy but now rundown recre- 
ational facilities in the national forests and 
parks constitute a gift from one generation 
of boys to the next—and from one enlight- 
ened group of leaders to the sportsmen and 
outdoor-lovers of the next 500 years. 

In 9 years the CCC boys—averaging more 
than 300,000 of them a year scattered 
throughout the country—built into our pub- 
lic land holdings almost incalculable vaiues, 
in terms of timber and water and soil and 
recreational opportunities. 

There were many harsh words said about 
some of the bold experiments of the New 
Deal, but there was virtually unanimous 
agreement that the CCC was a resounding 
success. 

What happened to the CCC? It was one 
of the first casualties of Worid War Il. The 
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poys who had been volunteering for the 
corps by the tens of thousands suddenly 
were swept up by an even more urgent call 
to arms. The manpower—or boypower—of 
the CCC just went to war. 

And, strangely enough, when the last shot 
was fired, and the last GI returned to the 
United States, the country was just not in 
the mood to buckle down. We wanted to 
produce and consume all those goods we had 
been doing without for 5 years. We wanted 
to have fun, to get postponed families 
started, to buy that new car, the new house 
we had been dreaming about, the new gun, 
the new boat. 

We hit a tremendous production stride. 
And to the surprise and consternation of all 
the population experts, we also began to 
produce what now looks like a virtual popu- 
lation explosion. 

Conservationists soon began to have bad 
dreams about the available soil and water 
and timber resources for this mushrooming 
population, and the pressure on the outdoor 
recreational areas of the country began to 
get out of hand. In the national forests 
alone, there were 68.5 million visitors last 
year. By 1969 there will be 130 million. 

Even the conservative Secretary of Agri- 
culture of an administration publicly com- 
mitted to a balanced budget at all costs was 
finally per_uaded to sign his name to a report 
that outlined a vast new investment program 
for the national forests that would, he said, 
produce $245 million annually in new reve- 
nues from the sale of timber in the national 
forests by the year 2000. (P.S.—He did not 
ask Congress for the money.) 

Conservationists outside the Government, 
unhampered by the wraps of the Budget Bu- 
reau and with long professional experience 
under previous Federal administrations, esti- 
mated the “conservation gap” in 1958 at $3 
billion in needed investment over the next 
10 years to put our forests into adequate 
productive shape. (There are 560,000 acres 
needing reforestation, 11 million acres that 
require thinning, pruning and other reme- 
dial action.) An investment of $4.5 billion 
is needed to halt the loss of our topsoil and 
to protect our vital watersheds. (At least 
13 million acres of national forest lands 
need erosion control, and 035 flood preven- 
tion structures should be built. About $1 
billion is needed to stabilize the soils and 
increase the forage yields on our western 
range lands. 
forest range lands needed revegetation.) 
There should be an investment of $2 billion 
over the next decade to upgrade and expand 
the areas of outdoor recreational facilities, 
and another $1 billion to improve wildlife 
refuges. Planned, detailed projects, adding 
up to these 10-year investment figures, the 
conservationists pointed out, are waiting in 
the flles of the major Federal agencies con- 
cerned with the nianagement of our public 
lands. 

And while conservationists were worrying 
about the population pressure on our nat- 
ural resources, a second and even uglier 
problem was developing in American cities. 

From the files of police authorities and 
juvenile court judges an ugly and disturbing 
story has been brought to light—of boys 
dropping out. of school and finding no jobs, 
of gang-formi.tion and violence, of arvests 
and convictions on a scale so unprecedented 
that the FBI Director has felt himself com- 
pelled to call it to public attention. The 
Navy reports that one out of four of its re- 
cruits has a record of arrest for a nontraffic 
violation of the law. Police forces have been 
augmented, juvenile court dockets saturated 
and reformatories jammed. 

With slum clearance moving at a snail’s 
pace, school construction lagging and auto- 
Mation making it increasingly difficult for 
boys just out of school to find satisfactory 
jobs, youths from underprivileged families 
are turning to dark and desperate roads in 
increasing numbers. 


(Four million acres of national ° 
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During the hearings on S. 812, we heard 
witness after witness from the great metro- 
politan areas tell of the tremendous burden 
being placed on the police and the courts, 
and of the rising curve of costs to deal with 
delinquency. There was general agreement 
that a figure of $25,000 was a good estimate 
of the cost to the taxpayer for every juvenile 
delinquent who went the police-courts- 
reformatory road. The sickening waste of 
human lives was being accompanied by a 
staggering rise in costs. Worst of all, what 
was being spent apparently was not doing 
anything to solve the problem. 

I particularly recall the comment of the 
warden of the Oklahoma State Reformatory, 
who wrote me: “The solution to our crime 
situation is not more jails, reformatories, 
and penitentiaries, but some educational 
program which will prevent boys from com- 
ing to our penal institutions.” And Warden 
Joe Harp concluded, “It is so very hard to 
rehabilitate a boy behind prison walls.” 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is 
acute now, at a time when employment is at 
record heights, and before the great popula- 
tion bulge resulting from the marriages dur- 
ing and after World War II has hit its peak. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics tells us that 
the rate of unemployment of young people 
between 16 and 19 is almost three times the 
national average for all workers. Further- 
more, as Katherine Oettinger of the US. 
Children’s Bureau points out, “It is all too 
easy to step from low pay or unemployment 
into delinquent behavior. * * *” And Ewan 
Clague of the Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
dicts very firmly that by 1965 the number of 
persons in the work force under the age of 
20 will increase by 40 percent. Where we 
now have about 9 million boys and girls be- 
tween ages 18 and 21, by 1965 there will be 
.nore than 12 million, and by 1975 more 
than 16 million. 

Unless we succeed in bringing down the 
rate of delinquency, the figures on delin- 
quency are going to leap also. 

It all adds up to trouble—big trouble— 
a shocking waste of young lives and a scan- 
dalous waste of the taxpayers’ money in 
fruitless efforts to seal off nonrehabilitable 
boys from society. 

When I first proposed the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps I tried to make it crystal clear 
that we were not proposing a panacea for 
the cancer of juvenile delinquency, but we 
were trying to save some boys who would 
otherwise go wrong. And we could point to 
the experience of hundreds of thousands of 
CCC boys who had been encouraged to lead a 
constructive life, who had been given both 
physical and mental health by their few 
months in hard, well-led work on the land. 

Putting boys on the land, putting them to 
work on projects that needed to be done, on 
patriotic undertakings to build for the future 
of America, this I am ever more convinced 
would do more for America in terms of our 
Nation’s mental health and physical fitness 
than even the important resource-conserva- 
tion work. 

We are creating no new agency, no make- 
work boondoggles, but a simple and direct 
way to channel the creative energies of 
American boys into the planned projects of 
our Federal conservation agencies—under 
the direct supervision and leadership of our 
splendid forest and park rangers, wildlife 
management specialists, and soil conserva- 
tionists. 

Although the Youth Conservation Corps 
will not be a “new CCC,” it can proudly 
and rightfully draw upon the invaluable ex- 
perience gained from that notable experi- 
ment in government. It has the vast suc- 
cesses and the minor mistakes of the CCC 
to guide the new corps. One has only to look 
at the record to know that what the YCO 
can do for America is not a matter of theory, 
but of proved practice. 
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Here is an opportunity to take action in a 
sea Of words, to move purposefully and 
swiftly to deal with the two apparently un- 
related problems of resource wastage and the 
wastage of youth, in one great forward step. 
Boys on the land in a Youth Conservation 
Corps—this can become a reality if every 
American who understands the wholesome 
and healing nature of the great outdoors will 
make it a personal project to express to his 
Congressman, and to his President, his sup- 
port of S. 812. 





Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, Before New York State Water- 
ways Association 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
February 19, of this year, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr] made an address before the 
New York State Waterways Association 
in New York City. In that speech, 
which I think is worthy of the attention 
of every Member of the Senate—and I 
think we ought to keep in mind that the 
Senator from Oklahoma is chairman of 
the Select Committee on National Water 
Resources—the distinguished Senator 
had the following to say: 

The Nation as a whole will require 214 
times as much municipal water in 1980 as 
we used 5 years ago. The six major water- 
using industries will use 314 times more 
water in 1980 than they were using in 1954. 
The electric power generating facilities will 
require 444 times as much water for cooling 
purposes. 

Water is more than a natural resource. 
It is a necessity of life. It is the priceless 
ingredient for continuing increase in popu- 
lation and growth in industrial and agricul- 
tural production. The necessities and uses 
of water in modern society are so tremen- 
dous that they stagger the imagination. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the speech delivered 
by the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa, chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources, be in- 
corporated in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROBERT S. KERR BEFORE 
THE NEw YorRK STATE WATERWAYS ASSOCIA- 
TION, NEw YorK Ciry, N.Y., Fripay, FEs- 
RUARY 19, 1960 
I was happy when your fine president, Mr. 

David A. Wright, invited me to address you. 

I am especially honored to have a part in 

your program as you observe your 50th an- 

niversary. 

New York City and State have always 
possessed a strange fascination for me. I 
am thrilled each time I visit this city, the 
greatest upon the earth. 

New York City is not only the largest 
center of population in the world; it is more 
than that. It is a symbol of progress, of the 
most powerful of all nations. The heartbeat 
and pulse of American industry, trade and 
commerce, growth and development, are 
here in this wonderful metropolis. All 
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America shares your pride in this city and 
all America has a part in your success. 

We, out in the middle prairies—all of the 
people between the two great mountain 
ranges, and those beyond the rugged western 
Rockies—have an interest in your further 
progress and development. 

We see the mystic beauty of your skyline, 
unequaled in the realm of architecture; the 
sweep of your harbors; fleets of commerce 
sailing from every corner of the seven seas; 
the hum of your industries, unparalleled in 
the annals of time. All of these we have 
seen and heard. We have felt that this is a 
picture, not only of your progress but also 
of the Nation’s development, of the strength 
of all the people, North, East, South and 
West. For truly, New York City is an ex- 
pression of the production that takes place 
throughout the Nation and around the world. 

And your city is but a part of the great 
Empire State. One of the countless assets 
of your State and one of its greatest is a 
man of rugged character and manner, and 
of tremendous ability and vision—Robert 
Moses. 

I wish we had one such human dynamo 
and leader in each of the 50 States. It has 
been my privilege to watch and feel his drive, 
not only in connection with the St. Law- 
rence power project, but also the Niagara 
power project as well. I led the fight to 
give the State of New York the right to build 
the Niagara hydroelectric power project— 
one of the greatest in the world. You are 
now building it. You are bonding your own 
assets to finance it. 

I led the fight to enable you to consume 
most of the power to be generated by it for 
domestic and industrial use within your 
own State. 

That power is a necessity for the continued 
operation, the growth and expansion of do- 
mestic consumption and your thriving in- 
dustrial economy. That great project and 
Robert Moses, who did so much to get it 
under way are, however, but symbolic of the 
building of the Empire State. 

It was in the early dawn of our Nation’s 
history when the pressure for a transporta- 
tion route to the West induced New York 
to build the Erie Canal. Its promotion and 
building are now history, but it has long 
been a monument to the vision, daring and 
courage of the people of your State. 

To me, however, its greatest significance 
fs in what it has meant to the Nation and 
what it symbolizes as we think of the future. 

The Federal Government long since took a 
leaf from your book and launched its own 
program of improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, building of inland waterways, dams for 
flood control, hydroelectric power, and 
irrigation. 

Attracted by these improvements, people 
by the uncounted millions have migrated to 
the improved areas to play their part in the 
enjoyment of the benefits and building the 
economy in the areas where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has thus far spent great sums of 
Federal tax money. Efforts of people every- 
where have increased to an intensity never 
before known to expand the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s program of development of our 
natural resources, primarily soil and water. 

We in Oklahoma are working with the zeal 
of crusaders for such projects. We know 
that their development will determine what 
opportunity we can have in building an in- 
dustrial economy in which our State and its 
people can grow, increase and prosper. 

Now, the people of New York pay more in- 
come taxes to the Federal Government than 
those of any other State. We know that you 
are keenly aware of this fact. Yes, even 


painfully aware of it. I hope that your feel- 
ing in this regard is helped to some degree 
by the knowledge and assurance I now give 
you that we, in Oklahoma, are really grate- 
ful to you for the tremendous sums of Fed- 
eral taxes you pay. In fact, and I say this in 
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all reverence, we hope and even pray that you 
may live long and prosper more and more 
and accordingly pay more and more Federal 
taxes in order to make it possible for us 
to expedite the building of projects in 
Oklahoma. 

We, too, pay vast sums in Federal taxes, 
and when we have developed our soil and 
water potentialities, we will pay much more. 
We know that this will be of benefit to our 
country, and also to your State which has 
the largest volume of trade and commerce of 
any State in the Union. 

And, then I want to make this clear to you 
that while we are more interested personally 
in the development of the soil and water re- 
sources of Oklahoma, we will work just as 
diligently for the development of your soil 
and water resources as is appropriately 
possible. 

Your navigable waterways have been of 
inestimable value in the development of your 
industrial economy. If it conforms with 
your wishes, their improvement, enlarge- 
ment, extension and operation should be 
paid for by the Federal Government as are 
those throughout the Nation. 

Yours are a part of the 23,000 miles of 
improved inland waterways which have been 
developed since the building of the Erie 
Canal. It was the forerunner of barge trans- 
portation in America. The mighty St. Law- 
rence Seaway with its international identity 
and its enormous potential for growth and 
progress, not only along its shores, but for 
the Nation, is a product of the same impetus 
that produced the Erie Canal. 

I am not one who regards the expenditure 
of Federal funds for such projects as “pork 
barrel.” I know of no national and do- 
mestic responsibility of government more 
worthy and more important than that of 
conservation of the water resources and the 
development of the waterways in our 
country. The need for more and wider and 
deeper harbors and waterways is illustrated 
by the experience of the first big trans- 
Atlantic steamer, The Great Eastern, which 
came to our shores a century ago. She re- 
quired a channel 30 feet deep. Thus Port- 
land, Maine, was the only harbor on the 
Atlantic sea coast she could use. New York 
Harbor was then only 23 feet deep. The 
Great Eastern failed commercially because 
she was too big for her day. She did make 
history though, and earned undying fame for 
making possible the laying of the Atlantic 
cable where smaller craft had failed. And, 
also, she pointed the way to the develop- 
ment of harbors and waterways which could 
handle ships not only of her tonnage and 
draft, but also those of the superspecifica- 
tions of today. 

Transportation today is one of the largest 
business operations in America. The public 
spends about $65 billion a year for transpor- 
tation facilities, equipment, and service. 
This is about one-sixth of our national in- 
come. Yet the transportation business is 
one of the fastest growing in our economy. 
Its traffic grew from 544 billion ton-miles in 
1939 to 114 trillion ton-miles in 1957. Only 
an integrated system of highways, airways, 
railroads, waterways, and pipelines has made 
possible an increase in industrial production 
similar to the increase in transportation. It 
amounts to more than two and one-half 
times what it was 20 years ago. Each type 
of transportation has its place in the pat- 
tern. Each complements the other, and all 
are necessary. A significant fact about the 
industrial development in the past 10 years 
has been the growth of new industrial plants, 
facilities, and capacities along our navigable 
waterways. In 10 years we have seen a $15 
billion expansion of industrial plants in the 
Ohio Valley. At the same time, we have seen 
tremendous developments along the Missis- 
sippi River and its navigable tributaries, as 
well as on the gulf coast. This expanded 
industry along our navigable waterways not 
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only enables our country to grow more ra 
idly than would otherwise be possible, it 
feeds a constantly increasing volume of 
business to the entire Nation, including all 
other forms of transportation. It is espe- 
cially noteworthy that some of our most 
prosperous railroads today are those which 
parallel the tremendous industrial develop- 
ments along our water routes. 

When I see New York City and State of 
today in relation to the Nation of today, I 
wonder what tomorrow will bring. Let’s lift 
the curtain of the golden sixties and the fab- 
ulous decades beyond and inspect their en- 
trancing possibilities. We are aware that it 
has taken 352 years to achieve a population 
of 180 million Americans. Yet Census Bu- 
reau experts assure us that the number will 
double in 40 years. Our mighty agricul. 
tural and industrial economy is now proe 
ducing at the rate of $500 billion gross prod- 
ucts per year. Authoritative engineers ase 
sure us that this production will double in 
20 years. By 1980, they say the value of our 
zTross national production will be $1 trillion 
per year based on the value of the 1959 dol- 
lar. It seems very probable that in that year 
cur population will exceed 240 million. 

Where will the agricultural production oc. 
cur? Where will the enlarged and new in- 
dustrial workshops be located? And, now 
for the $64 billion question, Will New York 
State achieve for herself the same relative 
position in the America of the eighties that 
she now claims as her own? The answer can 
be found in the quality and quantity of your 
water resources. Look to your inland water- 
ways; look to your deep channels and en- 
larged harbors; look to your industrial, agri- 
cultural, and municipal water supplies. 

The Nation as a whole will require 214 
times as much municipal water in 1980 as 
we used 5 years ago. The six major water- 
using industries will use 314 times more 
water in 1980 than they were using in 1954, 
The electric power generating facilities will 
require 414 times as much water for cooling 
purposes. 

Water is more than a natural resource. It 
is a necessity of life. It is the priceless in- 
gredient for continuing increase in popula- 
tion and growth in industrial and agricul- 
tural production. The necessities and uses 
of water in modern society are so tremen- 
dous that they stagger the imagination. The 
Department of Commerce tells us that the 
cities and towns in America must invest $80 
billion in the next 20 years to keep abreast 
of the requirements for domestic and indus- 
trial water. Four years ago the Army Chief 
of Engineers reported that many areas even 
at that time were “constantly going through 
the ceiling of available average water sup- 
ply.” Even on the basis of our present 
national population, a U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey hydrologist finds that most water which 
is immediately available, and inexpensive at 
each individual point, is already in use. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not 
regard these problems as burdens, but as op- 
portunities. They are burdens for men of 
little mind and limited vision and inade- 
quate initiative or resourcefulness. They are 
the source of nearly as much worry to the 
pessimist as the pessimists are to a growing, 
thriving, prosperous America. 

I am reminded of an incident that took 
place in Congress soon after the turn of the 
century. Members then complained of the 
burden of bureaucracy to the Government. 
People at home were demanding the elim- 
ination of any nonessential in Government. 
As a result a bill was introduced to eliminate 
the Patent Office. Its sponsors made the 
argument that since no more inventions 
could possibly be made, why keep a bunch of 
Government employees sitting around a Pat- 
ent Office with nothing to do? 

I once heard the story of an old grand- 
father who possessed most of the family 
wealth. He was urged by one of his daugh- 
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ters to provide the money to send her son, 
his grandson, through the necessary college 
and postgraduate work to become a doctor. 
The old man indicated his purpose to re- 
fuse—complained of the extravagance, low 
rated the young man’s choice—and finally 
with a frown on his face demanded to know 
of his grandson what field of medicine he 
intended to pursue. “Obstetrics,” the young 
man replied. “Yeah,” the old man growled, 
“that’s about what I thought—you spend 
10 years and $20,000 getting ready to do it— 
by that time they will have a cure for it, and 
you'll starve to death trying to practice it.” 

Even the President of the United States 
twice vetoed the water resources appropria- 
tion bill last year, complaining that it con- 
tained provision for some 60 new starts which 
his Budget Bureau had not approved. He 
reminded Congress that he had declared 
@ policy of “no new starts.” Imagine if you 
can what America would have been at any 
point in her glorious history had she been 
shackled by an effective policy of “no new 
starts.” There would have been no Govern- 
ment of the United States of America had 
King George’s policy of “no new starts” pre- 
yailed. And then, upon the founding of a 
government with 13 States—that would have 
been it. 

America has reached the greatest heights 
of wealth, power, industrial production, 
growth and prosperity of any nation in all 
history because its people believed in and 
practiced “new starts.” I’m glad my father 
believed in new starts—else the log cabin in 
which I was born would never have been 
built. And then, tragedy of tragedies, had 
he practiced no new starts, I would not now 
be enjoying this blessed privilege of speaking 
to you here today. 

The America of 1980 with its 240 plus mil- 
lion people and its gross annual national 
production in excess of $1 trillion will be the 
product of “new starts” of today and 
tomorrow. 

I told you a moment ago of the estimate 
that our cities and towns must invest $80 
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billion in the next 20 years to keep abreast 
of requirements for domestic and industrial 
water. Add the presently projected Fed- 
eral program to these figures and we learn 
that the total cost of all water develop- 
ment projects during the next 20 years will 
require in excess of $180 billion. 

This program is an absolute necessity for 
the population, economy, and way of life in 
our country two short decades from now. 
It is an absolute necessity if we are to 
maintain and develop the military strength 
and power required for our survival in this 
modern world. It is an absolute necessity 
to meet the challenge of the Soviet rulers 
whose spokesman, Mr. Khrushchev, now 
says that he will not need to engage in 
military conflict to win the cold war or 
humble and subdue the free world. He has 
declared that Soviet Russia will achieve its 
aims of world domination through economic 
development and power. We stand today 
appalled at the sight of a godless nation 
and a pagan philosophy daring the free 
world to meet it in competition for eco- 
nomic growth and progress. 

Undaunted and unafraid, America will 
answer this challenge. I know that the 
Empire State of New York and her proud 
people demand that we accept this chal- 
lenge. They will cooperate in meeting it. 
To meet this challenge, we will plan ahead, 
and then work our plans, to adequately 
conserve our water resources and develop 
them as the prime necessity in reaching our 
goal. This we must do to achieve the ag- 
riculture production required. This we 
must do to build the industrial workshops 
our people will require. This we will do 
to improve and provide the recreational fa- 
cilities for the teeming millions of Amer- 
icans of today and tomorrow, who in their 
increasing periods of leisure will need them. 
Man who is made in the image of God feels 
an irresistible urge and necessity to spend 
increasing amounts of time in nature’s 
environment as God made it. He yearns for 
the murmer of flowing water from pure 
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mountain streams. He yearns to see the 
glint of the sunshine from the surface of 
reservoirs, large and small. Man is renewed 
when he walks within the arches of the 
cathedrals among the trees of God’s forests. 

A stronger, nobler America will be built 
as its people are nermitted to enjoy the rec- 
reational facilities of a natural environment 
as nearly as we can keep it like the Creator 
fashioned it. 

The people of the world respect you of the 
Empire State. The people of the Nation 
envy you with your natural resources, and 
unlimited quantities of water. They glory 
in the opportunity which is yours to play 
such a great role in the building of the 
America of tomorrow. : 

To contemplate the phenomenon which is 
the Empire State not only strains our pow- 
ers of perception, it staggers the imagination. 
Nothing like it has ever existed before. But 
mark these words: Your fabulous economy 
has been possible under God, but is man 
made. And God is no respecter of persons. 
What man has done here, men are now doing 
elsewhere. Listen. Are you Hstening? If 
you are, you can hear the thunderous roar of 
the proud and mighty production machines 
in which the men and women of other 
States are even now threatening to catch 
and surpass you. 

I know they cannot do so, except by your 
permission. Does their youth and vigor 
make you relatively old and feeble? Not at 
all. Do you posess a boldness and @ dar- 
ing which you once had but now have lost? 
Never. Yours is the tradition and glory of 
leadership. It is written in your factories 
and mills. It is attested on your farms and 
meadows. It is certified in your giant finan- 
cial institutions which have achieved not 
only nationwide but worldwide leadership. 

All of these are fortified by the abun- 
dance of your soil and water resources; by 
your vast forest and mineral wealth; by the 
wisdom of your leaders; by the daring of 
your men and women; by the courage and 
fidelity in the souls of your sons and 
daughters. 





SENATE 
THURSDAY, Marcu 17, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, S.T.D., LL.D., 
minister, the National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Eternal God, in the sacred silence of 
this moment, incline our thoughts to 
Thee, and to Thee alone. As we contem- 
plate the majesty and perfection of Thy 
being, may our souls be purified and re- 
newed in strength and beauty. Dispel 
all weariness of body or fretfulness of 
spirit, and put within us a new heart and 
& new mind full of grace and joy in serv- 
ing Thee. Lift all the consultations of 
this body into the higher order of Thy 
kingdom. 

Make this Nation, which Thou hast 
given us for our heritage, good enough, 
strong enough, and great enough for its 
solemn responsibilities, that its destiny 
and that of all mankind may be fulfilled 
according to Thy holy will. 

In the great Redeemer’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
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of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960, was dis- 
pensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 9228. An act for the relief of Rosina 
Gartling, Rosa Gartling, Gustav Gartling, 
and Adolph Gartling; and 

H.R. 9560. An act for the relief of Dr. Fer- 
enc Domjan and others. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 9228. An act for the relief of Rosina 
Gartling, Rosa Gartling, Gustav Gartling, 
and Adolph Gartling; and 

H.R. 9560. An act for the relief of Dr. Fer- 
enc Domjan and others. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hcur. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in. connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION BY 
SENATOR MANSFIELD FOR CON- 
GRATULATIONS ON HIS BIRTH- 
DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this occasion to ex- 
tend my thanks to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], who is presently 
the Presiding Officer, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DirKsEn], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GorE], the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Keatine], the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Jav- 
Its], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TaLmapDcE], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MunptT], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Frear] for the very many 
pleasant things they had to say about 
me on my birthday yesterday. I deeply 
appreciate their congratulations, but I 
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would say that the older we get, the more 
we think condolences rather than con- 
gratulations are in order. To all these 
friends, thank you and may you all have 
many happy birthdays in the years 
ahead. 





ST. PATRICK’S DAY— BIRTHDAY 
CONGRATULATIONS TO SENATOR 
PASTORE AND SENATOR McGEE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a day upon which Americans 
everywhere—whatever their ancestry— 
become sons of Ireland. 

Shamrocks and green carnations 
sprout from every buttonhole. People 
who have never seen the Emerald Isle 
suddenly speak with a brogue. And the 
“wearing of the green’ even tops the 
popularity of rock and roll. 

The blessed Patrick becomes the pa- 
tron saint of millions. And there is not 
a spot of orange anywhere to mar the 
color of the Gaelic skies. 

But, Mr. President, the universal rev- 
erence for St. Patrick’s Day is not just 
a bit of sentimentality on the part of 
Americans. It is a tribute to the rich 
contribution the Irish have made to our 
Nation. 

Irish picks and Irish muscles built the 
railroads that span our continent. Irish 
humor has enlivened our scene. Irish 
courage has stood between our country 
and the aggressor at all times. 

And, as everyone in our profession 
knows, it was certainly the Irish who 
taught us what we know about politics. 

I am not going, on this day, to cite the 
Members of the Senate who can truly 
claim descent from the counties of Ire- 
land. Early in life, I learned never to 
ask a man whether he is Irish. 

There is an old saying that if he is 
Trish, he will tell you about it; if he is not 
Irish—why embarrass the man? 

But, Mr. President, I do want to point 
out that for the Senate, this is a double 
celebration. We are not only commemo- 
rating St. Patrick’s Day; we are cele- 
brating the birthday of two of our dis- 
tinguished Members. 

One of them, the able junior Senator 
from Rhode Island, JOHN PASTORE, is one 
of the ablest, one of the finest, one of the 
most effective, one of the most genuine, 
and one of the most beloved Members 
of the Senate. 

It is a little more than a coincidence 
that JOHN PASTORE was born on St. 
Patrick’s Day. Senator Pastore has dis- 
played the courage and the leadership 
abilities for which the Irish are famous. 

The Irish refer to themselves as the 
“Sons of the Mil.” And historians specu- 
late that the original founders may have 
been a Roman legion that landed on the 
island during the dim, misty days of 
early history. 

And it is not difficult to find a connec- 
tion between a son of the Romans and 
the sons of the Gaels. 

I think that all of us share a deep 
respect and affection for JoHN PASTORE. 
And I know that the Irish do not for a 
moment begrudge sharing their national 
day with him. 
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The other colleague whose birthday we 
celebrate today is GALE McGEE, of Wyo- 
ming. Itis my understanding that GALE 
McGEE is of Scotch descent. But Gaelic 
blood is a common bond among Gaels. 
And certainly anyone would be proud to 
claim the junior Senator from Wyoming, 
who in such a short time has distin- 
guished himself in the Senate by such 
effective and dedicated service. 

Mr. President, it has been said of the 
Irish that their songs are sad and their 
battles are gay. Ido not presume to pass 
judgment upon either statement. But 
we do know that their haunting melodies 
and their gaiety have become permanent 
parts of our American life. And all of 
us, whatever our ancestry, share with 
them their pride in their history; and all 
of us, whatever our ancestry, are equally 
proud to be fellow Americans with them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
more than delighted to concur in these 
encomiums and these salutes and trib- 
utes, first to the great junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], who 
has greatiy distinguished himself in 
public service, not only at the Federal 
level, but likewise at the State level, and 
also to the very distinguished junior 
Senctor from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE]. 

Mr. President, this is a great day for 
all the O’Pastores, all the O’McGee’s, all 
the O’Mansfields, all the O’Johnsons, and 
all the O’Dirksens, as we join in this en- 
riching fellowship; and it is a great day 
as we salute one who has made such 
an indelible imprint upon history. 

The other day I said I thought it was 
remarkable that, insofar as my memory 
and my knowledge of history go, St. 
Patrick is the only person whose death 
day, rather than whose birthday, is com- 
memorated. He was such a humble per- 
son, he was a shepherd boy, and I pre- 
sume his birth anniversary was lost in 
the dusk and the confusions of history. 
But history does identify the day when 
he left this earth; and that is the day 
that is eetebrated by the children of 
the Gael in all parts of the world. 

St. Patrick could not have persisted 
and endured in the remembrance of 
people unless their memory of him was 
predicated upon imperishable accom- 
plishments and imperishable action. He 
was a great crusader who invigorated 
the faith of people. He was a great 
builder who left a legacy of schools and 
churches and monasteries. He was a 
great scholar who encouraged learning 
and the illumination of the sacred 
parchments. He was a great missioner 
who met every impediment and who 
met every resistance. And he was con- 
stantly fortified with a deep conviction 
and a deep faith. 

So we salute one who left an imper- 
ishable imprint upon history; and that 
is why this day has endured. 

Mr. President, I join with the ma- 
jority leader in saluting the great quali- 
ties and attributes of the Irish. 

It was my good fortune, 2 years ago, 
to be host to the President of Ireland 
in the State of Illinois. The distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] and I extended a per- 
sonal and cordial invitation to the Presi- 
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dent, when we were in Dublin, to come 
and to be our guest—the first President 
of Ireland to visit the United States of 
America. 

And so I think of this sturdy race, 
who have a genius for government, who 
so deeply protest all despotism and al] 
tyranny, and who have ever been in the 
forefront in the battles for freedom for 
humankind. 

So this is something of a great day, 
It is a salute to those of the Irish race, 
including the Patron Saint who made 
such a contribution to the cause of hu- 
man freedom, and I am delighted in- 
deed to associate myself with it, and to 
join also in congratulations to our two 
very distinguished colleagues who can 
claim this as their natal day. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, today 
marks the 53d anniversary of the birth- 
day of my Rhode Island colleasue and 
very good friend, Senator JoHN O. Pas- 
TORE. In extending my heartfelt con- 
gratulations to him, I know I echo the 
sentiments of the people of our State, 
who respect him highly as a strong 
champion and dedicated public servant, 

His unstinted industry, lively bril- 
liance, and courage have won their 
highest esteem. For these _ sterling 
qualities they give him full credit. His 
gracious personality and lively wit have 
won their hearts. Some of our constit- 
uents do not give him full credit for 
these characteristics. They seem to 
reason that anyone lucky enough to be 
born on the 17th day of March, St. 
Patrick’s Day, comes into this world en- 
dowed with the power to charm. Per- 
haps that is why on this worldwide 
feast of St. Patrick those who know 
JOHN PASTORE best always refer to him 
with the accent on his middle initial as 
JOEN O. PASTORE. 

With the help of the Lord and the 
support of the people of Rhode Island, 
I have been most fortunate in having 
the opportunity to serve four terms in 
the Senate. This is my last year as the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island; and, 
as I say “happy birthday” to Senator 
PasToRE, who was born during my 40th 
year, I want to add that one of the 
greatest comforts I shall have when I 
leave the Senate will be the knowledge 
that he will fall heir to the title of “sen- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island.” 

When somebody has a birthday, it is 
customary to extend him good wishes. 
I have been thinking about what I could 
wish for Senator Pastore, and _ this 
thought comes to me. Today, I am the 
oldest Senator, in point of age, ever to 
serve in the U.S. Senate or Congress. 
My wish for Senator Pastore is that he 
may have the life, the health, and the 
success some day to take this title away 
from me, too. At least, I will know that 
it stays in Rhode Island. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to be here with 99 of my 
colleagues, all of whom, on this day at 
least, claim some descent from the Irish. 
I am happy to participate in the enco- 
miums and the congratulations extended 
to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee! who, in his period of service 
here, has made a record of distinction, 
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and certainly has justified the faith 
which the people of his State placed in 


President, for years the Public 
Printer has been carrying in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD aS JOHN O. PASTORE 
the name of our distinguished colleague 
from Rhode Island. That spelling, while 
adequate in ordinary circumstances, is 
not genealogically correct, and is cer- 
tainly not sufficient for this special day. 
I serve notice, therefore, that unless the 
name of the Senator from Rhode Island 
is spelled, for the purposes of these re- 
marks, in accordance with its Gaelic ori- 
gins rather than in accord with its later 
Latinization, I shall be compelled to offer 
a resolution to correct the REcorD. 

On St. Patrick’s Day the name of the 
Senator should appear in its correct 
genealogical form, that is, as JOHN 
O’PASTORE, With the apostrophe rather 
than the period. I stress the point be- 
cause the Senator from Rhode Island, 
Mr. O’PasTORE, in spirit is as clearly a 
descendant of Ireland as the better 
known O’Briens, O’Hares, and O’Sulli- 
vans. Indeed, some of these great Irish 
clans have lost the “O” in migrating to 
the Americas, whereas the O’Pastores 
cling to it with typical Irish tenacity. 

I have had occasion to witness at close 
hand the strong bond of the spirit which 
unites JoHN O’PaASTORE to the Irish. He 
visited my State of Montana, where many 
other Irishmen have gone before him. In 
no time at all, he was besought to run 
for the Senate, as a native son, in place 
of both Murray and MANSFIELD. We 
compromised by making him the third 
Senator from the State, along with 
AIKEN, McCarRTHY, MONRONEY, McGEE, 
O’MAHONEY, and McNamara’s band, and 
including—at least till July 11—Jounson, 
KENNEDY, SYMINGTON, and HUMPHREY, 
who, I hear, are running for some office 
or other—the name of which escapes me 
at the moment. 

On another occasion, the Senator 
from Rhode Island and I were together 
in Eire. He accompanied me on a visit 
to my old aunts and uncles in Lowhill, 
Balinakill, Kilkenny. My relatives 
greeted me, properly, as somebody or 
other’s son from America. For the 
Senator from Rhode Island, however, 
arms were thrown open in loving wel- 
come as though for a long lost clans- 
man returned to his native soil. For 
long nights thereafter, the talk over the 
village fires in Lowhill, Balinakill, was 
not of the Mansfield person from some- 
place-or-other called Montana. Rather, 
it was of the bright and smiling lad who 
is called SeaN O’PastTorE, and of the 
wonderous things he is bringing to pass 
in the U.S. Senate for another Ire- 
land, a mite smaller, to be sure, but 
an Ireland, nevertheless, called Rhode 
Ireland. 

Indeed, if JoHN O’PASTORE is now a 
living legend in Kilkenny, he is a living 
example of the finest Irish tradition, a 
man who fights the good fight for his 
People, his State and for the Nation. I 
Wish to salute him on this St. Patrick’s 
Day, his birthday as well, and to express 
again my deep respect and admiration 
for his outstanding public service, and 
my deep affection for him personally. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I applaud 
the comments of those Senators who 
have spoken about my friendly neighbor 
from Rhode Island, and wish to say that 
it is a pleasure to see him sitting here 
today in the warmth of admiration and 
affection that we all feel for him; and I 
certainly wish him many happy returns 
of the day. 

Likewise, to our newer colleague from 
Wyoming, I salute him and offer my 
congratulations on his birthday. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate my distinguished col- 
leagues JOHN PASTORE and GALE MCGEE 
on the occasion of their birthdays, and 
to join in what the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and minority leader have 
said about them. 

We are delighted to have JoHN PAs- 
TORE come from New England, and to 
observe his very helpful fight for our 
section of the country. GALE McGEE 
showed wisdom enough so that he chose 
a New Hampshire man as his adminis- 
trative assistant. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
was very much pleased a few moments 
ago to hear the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island pay tribute to the qual- 
ities of the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island. I was also interested in hearing 
the Irish expropriate him and assimilate 
him in the numbers of those who would 
enjoy St. Patrick’s Day. 

Speaking in behalf of the Scandina- 
vian bloc in the Senate, I also wish to 
commend the able junior Senator from 
Rhode Island, and say to him, as I 
am sure others will say, we are glad 
he has reached this fateful turning 
point and is now past 50 years of age. 

One of the finest things about the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island is 
the consuming interest he has in his 
family—the care and thought he dem- 
onstrates in regard to members of his 
family. Many, many times, while we 
were working in the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I have heard him ex- 
press his interest in each one of his 
children. I have watched him with his 
children, and I am happy to pay tribute 
to him as he reaches the exalted age 
of 53 years. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day, not green with envy, but green with 
pride, along with my colleague from 
Rhode Island. 

I wish to add, so that the Recorp will 
be straight, that while I had very little 
to do with my birthday date I think it 
involved a considerable amount of plan- 
ning. I have just come to the Chamber 
after having a telephone conversation 
long distance with my father. This is 
his birthday, also. I figure there was 
some kind of a prescribed fortuitious- 
ness, that I should be his birthday gift. 
He is 85 years old today. 

I take no credit for this happy co- 
incidence. However, I suggest, in view 
of some of the things that have been 
said, that if our distinguished assistant 
majority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] had not been in 
such a hurry he would have been with 
us on this occasion today. His birth- 
day was yesterday. We might have 
made it even a merrier crew. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President the 
junior Senator from Wyoming is en- 
tirely too modest. Few things can have 
more importance than a birthday anni- 
versary. Therefore, I should like to join 
my colleagues in extending greetings 
to the junior Senator from Wyoming 
and to the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore]; also to the junior 
Senator from Montana, whose anniver- 
sary falls so close to this day. 

St. Patrick’s Day babies must be a 
happy lot. I am on the other end of the 
scale, because my birthday happens to 
fall on the same day as that of Adolf 
Hitler. [Laughter.] 

Since bouquets are being distributed 
here today—verbal as well as in the form 
of carnations—I hope that Senators 
have noted the fact that Members of the 
freshman class are wearing unusual 
green ties on this day. I wish to thank 
Mrs. Moss, the wife of the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss] for having 
fashioned and made these ties for us 
freshmen. They are very elegant, and 
I know on that point there will be that 
which is so rare in any legislative body— 
unanimity. / 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the tributes of other Senators to 
our colleagues, the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island and the junior Senator 
from Wyoming, in congratulating them 
upon their birthdays, and in particular 
on having had the fortuitous prescience 
in selecting March 17 as their natal day. 

All of us who have some Irish blood 
in our veins are proud of the fact that 
we exercise in this body one of the great 
privileges of the Irish, that is, to talk 
for as long as we want to talk. Surely, 
every Irishman everywhere must be very 
proud of the Senate of the United States 
and of all the Senators who have been 
exercising at such generous length one 
of the privileges of the Irish. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make one observation with re- 
spect to St. Patrick’s Day. The green 
carnations which Senators are wearing 
have been supplied by the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians of the United States and 
Canada as a gesture of international 
good will on this particular day. 

I desire to add my compliments to 
those which have already been paid to 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PasToRE! and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], and to note especially that 
it is they who have been honored today, 
because on St. Patrick’s Day, generally 
it is expected that only the Irish should 
be praised by the non-Irish. But in the 
Senate today, the Irish have heen prais- 
in the non-Irish on St. Patrick’s Day. 
This is truly a high compliment which is 
being paid. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
at this time to associate myself with all 
the complimentary expressions which 
may have been made to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I know that all of them 
would be in that category, because Sena- 
tors would be hard put to find anything 
to criticize in the life and public service 
of JOHN O’PASTORE. He possesses an un- 
usual legal mind, and has a great power 
to express his thoughts in very few 
words. 
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I have often said that if I were in 
difficulty and were looking for a law- 
yer, I should like to have the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PasTorE] represent me. On occa- 
sion I have endeavored to have him 
do so here on the floor; but there are 
areas in which I have been unable to 
get him to assume that responsibility. 
{Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, I do have the great- 
est admiration and respect for the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I am also informed that 
today is also the birthday of our able 
young colleague from Wyoming I[Mr. 
McGEE]. 

The Senator has made a distinguished 
mark in the Senate during the time he 
has been here and I predict great things 
for him in the future. I would like to 
join with my colleagues in wishing the 
Senator from Wyoming, along with the 
Senator from Rhode Island, a most 
happy birthday. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in extending felici- 
tations to our two distinguished col- 
leagues, Senator Pastore and Senator 
McGee. It is very fitting to have this 
celebration occur. I wish both of them 
long life, great happiness, and great 
prosperity. 

Mr. President, it is also eminently 
fitting that today we join with all our 
fellow Americans of Irish descent in pay- 
ing tribute to St. Patrick, who remains 
an undying symbol of the great Irish 
people. Today, the emerald green of 
Ireland is in rich evidence throughout 
our land, worn not only by the authentic 
descendants of Irish forebears, but also 
by the many millions of Americans who 
have adopted St. Patrick and proudly 
wear his traditional color on this time- 
hallowed day. 

As a Senator whose own ancestors 
once called County Wexford home, I am 
particularly happy and honored to mark 
the day sacred to St. Patrick. Moreover, 
as a United States Senator from the 
State of New York, where so many fine 
Irish families have for generations en- 
riched the life of the State, contributing 
to its growth, its character, and its 
prosperity, I find special reason to asso- 
ciate myself with the many tributes that 
will be paid to St. Patrick today in the 
city of New York and throughout the 
entire State and the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, while we Irish are 
claiming to be the first in everything, as 
is our birthright, particularly on this day, 
let me say that, incidentally, I am not 
surprised to find among the advocates 
of the pending civil-rights bill, and 
among those who favor strengthening all 
our civil rights laws, so many who are 
of Irish descent. Perhaps as keenly as 
any group that exists, we have felt the 
sting of discriminatory treatment; and I 
am sure no group has fought harder for 
the right to vote for its own leaders. 
Therefore, Mr. President, it is particu- 
larly fitting that while we are in the 
midst of this important civil rights de- 
bate, we celebrate this day. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
desire to have the privilege of associat- 
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ing myself with all of the commendatory 
remarks that have been made today 
about the distinguished junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], this 
being his birthday, which is commem- 
orated on the same day as that on which 
the memory of St. Patrick is observed. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has an 
enviable record in this body, and he has 
an enviable record outside of this body. 
The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island’s achievements might be noted, 
on one score, in the fact that he has al- 
ready been granted, during his services 
in this body, which have not yet been 
long, honorary degrees by at least seven 
American universities and colleges in 
recognition of his outstanding leader- 
ship. 

Mr. President, it is my privilege to 
serve on one committee with the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Rhode 
Island, the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. A matter seldom 
comes before that committee which does 
not receive the benefit of his sharp rea- 
soning and his facility for expression. 
We all envy his ability to express him-~ 
self on the floor of the Senate. Unfortu- 
nately, he is not always on the same side 
asIam. I wish he were, because, for ex- 
temporaneous speech, he has few equals 
in the Senate, and no superior. 

As one who was a practicing lawyer 
until I came to the Senate a little less 
than 3 years ago, I marvel at his ability 
to grasp the content of a bill which had 
not even been before his committee, his 
aptitude for incisive reasoning and logic, 
and his sharpness and ability in debate. 

It is a privilege to serve in a body in 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island is one of the ornaments, 
and to have the benefit that comes from 
associating with sharp minds is one of 
the rewards of serving in this body. To 
be able to lock horns with the Senator 
from Rhode Island, or to be fortunate 
enough to be on the same side with him, 
is a privilege. I congratulate him on his 
birthday, and hope that he will have 
many more active years in the Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, with all 
their other friends and colleagues here 
in the Senate, I want to be associated 
on the occasion of the birthday greetings 
received by the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island, Mr. JoHN O’PASTORE, and 
the junior Senator from Wyoming, Mr. 
GALE McGEE. 

I imagine on this great St. Patrick’s 
Day Mr. PASsToRE will interpose no ob- 
jection if the printer eliminates a period 
after his middle initial and substitutes, 
at least for 24 hours, an apostrophe. 

I have great pride in calling the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island my good friend. 
I have known him as a friend ever since 
I first came to the Chamber. 

I call Gate McGEE a friend, too, al- 
though my years of knowing him have 
not extended as long as those in which 
I have known the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I wish many happy returns of the day 
to both of them on this occasion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I want to 
join in the tribute to my good friend 
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Senator Pastore and to extend to him 
my warmest congratulations on 
birthday. He is so able, so brilliant of 
intellect, so powerful in his analysis and 
exposition and so persuasive in his elo- 
quence that I have long since given him 
the richly deserved accolade of the 
little giant. He is ever the gentleman 
and the scholar and his character and 
his devotion to our country is a chal- 
lenging example to all of us. I salute 
him—the friend, the patriot, the states- 
man. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, my 
colleagues this afternoon have been 
overly generous in their commendatory 
remarks, and I rise at this time to ex- 
press my deep appreciation. The re- 
marks may not be true—and I doubt 
very much that they are—but indeed, 
being a mortal as I am, I appreciate 
them nevertheless. 

Mr. President, throughout this entire 
land today our people rise, in one part 
and another, to pay tribute to the Irish 
people. It has been said on the floor of 
the Senate that the Irish gave of their 
muscle to build the railroads, gave of 
their humor and their wit to bring 
laughter and gladness to sad hearts, and 
exhibited tremendous courage in times 
of crisis. Indeed, they have done so. 

Mr. President, spirituality is the very 
essence of our democratic system. We 
believe in and we revere the dignity of 
man. We revere the thought of equal 
opportunity for all in this great blessed 
land which is known as the United 
States of America. 

Today I think the one outstanding 
tribute which must be paid to the Irish 
people as a race is that while all other 
racial strains and all other religious 
groups have made their contribution to 
the development and to the grandeur of 
this great country of ours, indeed the 
Irish consistently have made one mag- 
nificent contribution to the bounty. The 
Trish have given richly of their sons and 
daughters to the religious community of 
our great Nation—men and women who 
have been dedicated to and devoted to 
building up the moral fiber of our chil- 
dren and of the people of this country 
as a whole. 

Today if I were to pay a single tribute 
to the Irish, it would be to thank God 
as humbly as I can for all the priests, 
brothers, and nuns they have given to 
the religious life of the United States. 
They have done this in order that our 
children may be given the moral fiber 
and the understanding to be good Amer- 
icans, and to be devoted and law-abiding 
citizens. 





REPORT ON CONTRACTUAL AC- 
TIONS TAKEN TO FACILITATE 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Supply and Logis- 
tics), transmitting, pursuant to law, @ 
report on contractual actions taken in 
the calendar year 1959 to facilitate the 
national defense, which with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Conference of Jewish 
Women’s Organizations, Los Angeles, 
Calif., signed by Bertie Kashare, presi- 
dent, expressing sorrow at the death of 
the late Senator Richard L. Neuberger, 
of Oregon, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 
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REPORT ON USE OF FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCIES BY COMMITTEES AND 
JOINT COMMITTEES OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958, chapter IV, 
section 502(b) requires the Committee 
on Appropriations to publish in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, within 10 legislative 
days after receipt, the consolidated re- 
port of each committee of the Senate, 
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and each joint committee whose funds 
are disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate, using foreign currencies during 
the preceding year. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
@ summary table showing the total 
amounts of foreign currencies used by 
all committees as well as the individual 
reports from the committees. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary table was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Report on foreign currencies and U.S. dollar equivalents, utilized by committees of U.S. Senate, for the period Jan. 1, 1959, to Dec. 31, 
1959 (as provided by sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended) 











































































































Committee Transportation Lodging Meals Other Total 
Senta SIN NOE CRONT OS: 5555255. conn ag babes onenbonwswacaewekoaanacaadasaseeutas $539. 71 $504. 50 $299, 43 $467. 19 $1, 810. 83 
a ei naripkimiinacdiacgtbinvicnnemnesbiumectonnens paacaenses seeeaabataiael 8, 192. 86 6, 815.19 4, 928. 56 3, 024. 49 22, 961. 10 
RS cea ee yen Se he aah en ace panel 1, 993. 05 4, 624. 36 3, 849. 1, 544. 45 12, 021. 63 
RNR RARE EI te lei ee de ca ae aid ace usauewbe 3, 591. 25 4, 281. 34 3, 262. 1! 2, 311. 22 13, 445. 96 
NEE SUSIE ANID AISNE = oo os cnc men gnanacnacnt os adadeandussntwawsnaeecsineeencoaee 1, 740. 82 4,011. 50 5, 966. 1, 394. 52 13, 112. 84 
Rene anni  IRNEEY CIN TIIIONOR © oo oe wander ene sce seukscukeastussaenecceneenes + 148. 31 é a 17 4, 787. 20 3, 367. 56 26, 571. 24 
aa aga ee eee es Sens ona mem nan nena sanoneascasenuaresesoceneeasaease 1, 116. 23 2, 243. 24 3, 008. 15 854. 26 17, 221. 88 
nS UNC TEE CTO RRC AS ae ose ea maeebe oabananebeuee ; 526. 71 z eo = 1, 688. 72 550. = 8, 197. 80 
I Ue a ee ig ae ee eS eae ge oe as eee na meine aaew ma waee . 752. 00 974. Of 697. 00 360. 0 6, 783. 00 
Rules a REDIMIUAR RIDERS 255 cera can ul acaoencusecuebe a naniwanwannonasdembauaensse 351.80 , 438. 75 266. 67 570. 68 1. 627.90 
Belt ommmiicer on Atonic Pnerey.. = <5 os. oo ccc ace ncacdnsne-cnccsssenstencawacs nce 11, 273. 59 3, 310. 10 3, 625. 47 1, 745. 50 19, 954. 66 
I nN SNR a a Na nats ane 1, 265.17 276. 72 321. 25 259. 07 2, 122. 21 
Dae ace Aan a Ba Or Bt ats see canoe ciate | 61, 491. 50 | 35, 179. 59 32, 700. 37 16, 459. 59 145, 831. 05 
COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES 
| Transportation | Lodging | Meals Other Total 
Country Kind of ae ne if 1 | on #i 
currency Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency equiva- 
| | lent lent lent lent lent 
ee ee ie ace oa aie | | ” Sadak deen 2 
EI a UR So ha a a Pound ..-:-. --| 112.19.0 1 $316.26 | 90.10.10 $253. 51 31. 4.0 $88. 32 | 48. 16.6 $136. 71 283. 17. 2 $794. 80 
Mn RUNPENR INI 2 fe os Ss ee Deutsche mark_. 168 | 40. 00 147 | 35. 00 168 40. 00 357 85. 00 840 200. 00 
NN a Sr Rt PORN iccesen #20 | 144.19 360 | 53. 14 340 78. 52 540 124. 71 1, 860 429. 56 
Italy hua aedachat eu casa tend tee sw inten abnd aes ees ade Diltte 25, UO | 40, 26 §2, 500 | 132. 85 57, 500 92. 59 475, 000 | 120. 77 240, 000 386. 47 
Uta) GONG CUUIVGIONE 6 aos os sooo soe kcde see ecceecee= Pd dmcean | pS TAN no ae BOE GO has eee | 299. 43 | sideline belseed | 467.19 | ics ibiaieadioadanane | 1, 810. 83 
{ | | | 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
| Transportation Lodging Meals Other Total 
Country Kind of ir en ii ately —“— 
currency Foreign Dollar Foreign | Dollar Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- currency equiva- 
lent lent lent lent lent 
RNIN NG <3 ce a nt ah a oo dk 9 a es ReSO 3 use | Reale Ss: | pitted 3, O84 $37. 60 2, 700 $32. 40 716 $8. 60 6, 500 $78. 00 
NERS t oe ee en ec) ioe es Fe PE Se ae ¥ | 4, 500 | £90. 00 2,000 40. 60 3, 000 60. 00 1, 500 30. 00 11,000 220. 00 
BARON 03 Seon panna a cuenssauacoesee neues pra zelnge: aoe pen edict oas 16, 875 87.76 21, 208 110. 26 11, 392 59. 25 49, 475 257. 27 
WUIEAN oe SS one enh ee POGUE eos toeec: | 2, 625 75. 00 3, 150 90. 00 2, 100 60. 00 1, 125 32.14 9, 000 257.14 
Chile Eee Eataa a eceasaeece awn scakcoanss picket eh ee ee Sees 16, 875 15. 62 4,125 4.14 4, 000 4.03 25, 000 23. 79 
BRIE La ce te en eco ae Geo 12,665 | 1, 584.20 1,805 227. 42 1, 856 233. 50 868 107. 08 17, 194 2, 152. 20 
— Ge neeeice wtb S palais ns ewe e pat ao Pecan 250 | S144 450 65. 03 350 50. 58 100 14. 45 1,150 167.83 
EE Srna cae tecnnn cca hoe oanse ara as t POGQHG.: ..ca-5.< 30 | 75. 00 25 62. 50 35 8&7. 50 10 25.00 100 250. 00 
RNR ee a a na pr on ee aS Pe I Rhee So Se 9, 300 232. 50 7, 843 196. 07 994 24. 86 18, 137 453. 43 
dollar. 
| oe ee (R300 eee 122, 570 | 290, 96 83, 000 219. 01 71, 795 179.17 47, 635 117. 57 325, 000 806. 7 
Germany Sc ecdaie awe see aeeee ecaueeedces Deutsche mark... 14,458 | 3,442.11 702 167.10 772 183. 77 218 52. 02 16, 150 3, 845. 00 
Hong Kong Hong Kong 561 98.33 | 4,591.40 | 805.50 | 3,333.50 | 584.79 | 3,415.10 | 600. 30 11, 901 2, 088. 92 
dollar, 
Mee ss 1,675 3, 846 814. 23 1, 724 365. 36 1, 244 264. 13 8, 489 1, 778. 40 
Isracli pound... 249 486 270. 00 162. 5 90.17 130. 73 72.19 1, 028. 23 570. 69 
AW Oe ao cen saeea. 39, 420 103, 995 167. 45 133, 486 214. 83 225, 158 362. 70 502, 059 808. 46 
PR ee ee 20, 786 220, 400 612. 22 155, 800 432. 79 53, 964 149. 89 450, 950 1, 950. 59 
ee as 8 19. 905 56. 13 26. 165 73. 79 5. 43 15. 31 59. 5 167. 79 
NN er a a ae 90, 000 180. 00 90, 000 180. 00 
Lebanese pound 62. 07 1, 072. 44 533. 28 719. 91 365. 01 265. 22 126. 75 2, 119. 64 1, 061. 66 
Giider.. .. 265. 3, 697 450 120. 70 650 171.88 175 45. 79 4, 972 1, 311.16 
: BOUNOO sco esa acanae weed louceeemeke 402 85. 00 146. 5 31. 04 362. 5 76. 7 911 192. 80 
BR OGRE mad hte cn de eal a SGT ened ae tec cee tay 4, 026. 30 148. 44 | 3, 700. 70 136. 72 2, 061 76. 34 9, 788 361. 50 
ep IERIE ORE ALE DRONE ca asian senclandataacacacied 572 | 286.00 181 i 753 376. 50 
Spain Bites Reco ciail skeen dl skecomnctineers de alnas asta wast eo Aaekindls Tseidaanaiu ne ue 36, 900 615. 00 27, 000 450. 00 11, 601 193. 35 75, 501 1, 258. 35 
Thailand eee hte war a ase) eae 2,190 | 104.25 7,122 | 339.05 5,157] 245.45 : 3,668 | 172.37 ‘ - 4 861. 12 
PUTKEY._.___ ae AEE 90 10.00 3, 744 416.00 3, 420 380. 00 533. 24 167. 36 787. 24 973. 36 
United Arab RenUBNOSs ooo ccaeskcncsccucnse Egyptian 21 47. 25 41 92. 25 8 18.00 . 5 11.25 75 168. 75 
YI i 
an pound. 
WVTRsARN Ty CPs BGR ek as em lah | Piaster®. 2c265. 1,006 13.84] 15,304] 210.00 5, 888 80. 84 2, 552 35.00 24, 750 339. 68 
ft sn cin a aera eee cea 
Total Gablar OGUI WANE 2 ooccisdccdecece|-cceccesacscnessus} wecccace. 8,192.86 |.......... 6, 815.19 |........-- 4, 928. 56 | ereie | 3,024.49 |... 22, 961. 10 
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Report on foreign currencies and U.S. dollar equivalents, utilized by committees of U.S. Senate, for the period Jan. 1, 1959, to Dec. 31° 
1959 (as provided by sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended)—Continued 


SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 



























































Transportation Lodging Meals Other Total 
Cuuntry Kind of aS ee 
currency Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency] equiva- | currency equiva- 
lent ent ent lent lent 

ee es aceite kontoenceanenpenons Schilling. ...--.- 260 $10. 00 1,950 $75. 00 2, 080 $80. 00 858 $33. 00 5, 148 $198. 00 
SPINE ono one a nwecciecesnkesnnennnnenee Niemen! 64 9. 60 194 29. 00 126 18. 75 31 4.65 415 62. 00 
Formosa RON oe etek ce bine ne eeece mee 2, 092 52. 30 1, 046 BO aceon aus ee 3, 138 78. 45 
France 2 ee 556, 390 | 1,139.00 | 329, 510 671.00 | 276, 250 562. 50 | 147, 300 305.00 | 1, 369, 650 2, 677. 50 
Germany Deutsche mark... 995 237. WO 2, 209 526. 38 2, 424 577. 12 1, 065 253. 55 6, 693 1, 504. 05 
Ghana Ronse 4S eeeeceeeiaceenvcees 12 33. 60 8 ROMER Meester Ry en on 56. 00 
Ifong Kong Dollar.....------ fccitinal easier 1,120} 206. 74 1,500 | 280.72 380 73. 00 3, 000) 560. 46 
ARN on bc Bere: < coos: be ais abies 500 | 105. 00 250 BOTs occcecs cna rat 750 157. 50 
Israel. .....---------------------------------- PN ooo et A rete e ee ei ere ee 570 | 316. 66 9054 MRSS 1-26-2225 ee $35 474. 99 
DO it ec ckkce ek Sdennen se nerackenames RC ccnasapeee= 43, 570 70.20 | 585, 590 942.26 | 547,194 881.26 | 348, 490 561.50 | 1, 524, 844 2, 455, 22 
JAPAN... nnccwee cccw cece weennnenncennesccee é ——— 204, 000 571. 00 135, 300 375. 50 34, 000 95. 00 373, 300 1, 041. 50 
Jordan lacokeemne 35 99. 40 15 BB Nose woceslesesacween 50 142, 43 
I Rr es cs r Bee hens cee 19, 000 38. 00 6, 000 Pe a a A er 25, 000 50.00 
United Kingdom 8. 3% 51.25 137.77 385. 70 151. 50 424. 20 74.15 207. 75 381.75 1, 068. 90 
I Ae a a eee cies! 1, 755. 6 ee a ao ae elie eee ce eaa poe osiecs acl onl eweacenanad| Webocseuse 1, 755. 6 462.00 
Sep tickweiadtnksweeenenen| BORNE cnesiaenee cm ciel Re ee eee 15 42. 80 15 See Pee 30. 00 85. 60 
PRIN se ae oe Pepe eUe ee eg te 167 83. 50 83 EM [ronnie coc eh 250.00 125,00 
a ES ae | 840 | 14.00 8,018 | 133.63 4, 890 81.50 a, 380 | 21.00 15, 128 250.13 
NN nk nc kcckeeenennee| MURRCscemceccecs] ast cmeneral-eeter-ae- 660 152. 43 340 SUE Bees. Cece Sse sss 1,000 230. 95 
Ta eM 3 ose e Dak oe 2, 000 93. 96 1,000 46. ¢ 3,000 140.95 
PE eas km ee eskranctskeaenschenee | DAR neccsceus eae eaeeee 600 66. 00 400 44.00 | 1, 000 110.00 
Total dollar equivalent.......--.------ |---sseseeseeeeeee- | camataachite | 1, 993. 05 | nbd 4, 624.36 |..-...---- | ee , ee ee ee 12, 021. 63 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 






























Transportation Lodging Meals Other Total 
Country Kind of 
currency Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency equiva- 
lent lent lent lent lent 
WO serene 11, 379 $31.62 | 106,472 | $300.75 99,227 | $276.78 14, 608 $40. 60 231, 686 $649. 75 
RUN sc sists 6, 406 87.10 50, 343 683. 69 32, 859 455. 34 10, 127 141.17 99, 735 1, 367. 30 
— Kong 330. 30 53. 37 | 1, 622. 60 209. 62 | 1, 664. 70 270. 36 743. 40 25. 30 4, 361 716. 65 
daoilar, 
I ea a ceisas a pcepcp gn setonei belinda leiaeen hsbeeeinceire ean 500. 00 23.75 | 3,330.70 158. 82 | 1,912.90 91.08 | 1,177.00 55. 62 6, 920. 60 329. 27 
Indonesia UNNI SN ee en, Ucar eho k's eile 37, 850 841.18 6, 450 143. 24 44, 300 984. 42 
ds ce hi gieeesteginiaireniminitnisaeasemvinieiona eae 18, 000 51.12 72,070 202. 61 37, 800 106. 36 62, 755 147. 72 180, 625 507. 81 
India 522 111.07 | 1, 562. 28 330. 31 379. 64 80.21 | 1,601. 08 338, 24 9, 065. 00 859. 83 
i wrt endiciapaincasaelom ins in jo anes MD ace esc bs mao aie ini ihe mimeo y acne 124. 00 2. 27 47. 38 10. 34 47.20 10. 00 220. 00 46. 61 
OO G1ON...nnn cn nnwennnwenonn anon enone nn enoe-|-----0.~nnnnnnnnn| onnen-nee-|-ncccnncs= 829. 45 174. 18 65. 30 13. 72 94. 30 19. 56 9s. 05 207. 46 
nas NS oe Pees ry ke ee 80 ert ieee re ee ge oe 5, 250 150. 00 5, 25 150. 00 
Lebanon...-. 53.19 16. 62 288. 25 90. 07 120. 56 37. 68 48 15. 00 510. 00 159. 37 
A.R 21.00 47.25 76. 09 171.20 19. 16 43.11 24, 35 54.79 140. 60 316. 35 
Israel 15 8. 33 234 130. 00 43.5 24.17 12.5 6.95 305 169. 45 
Germany 11, 092.11 | 2,640. 98 252 60. 00 372 88. 57 148 40. 00 11, 884. 11 2, 829. 55 
Nn .  ccimteebendkoriisenakwasisossst Pee akdnestbes | pacacmanke lanenesaben senescence] AGbdeneneal -Sasasades | sascescens 21, 340 45. 5t 21, 340 45. 56 
Ttally .. 2.2 enccncew 222-2 -cne--e-2ee-e----e--| LATR...-.2202-02-[--- 22 ---~] ------- 2 = Joo o-oo 2 0 = | oon nen one = | one nn een |o one <t 11, 240 18.12 11, 240 18.12 
Spain 13, 900 232. 65 10, 944 180.15 7, 007 115. 95 12, 699 213. 75 44, 550 742. 50 
Australia 97.9.0 218. 52 123. 6.6 278.00 | 170.18. 2 386.17 165. 6.4 372. 64 557. 0.0 1, 255. 33 
Argentina 1, 834 22. 27 29, 845 362. 42 5, 200 BA EP Aiennss conch ecacanecwe 36, S79 447. 84 
I ia tocar 6, 080 32. 45 46, 916 251. 16 41, 980 223. 78 27, 669 146. 40 122, 645 653. 79 
Chile (i: . cpiciecdndl obbebe abe ebeekees mate heat anewbag ioulbeinn x nie 30, 900 20. 40 30, 900 29. 40 
Colombia 1, 646 235.14 714 102. 00 949. 26 136. 90 3, 309. 26 474. 04 
Peru 10, 497 378. 95 82 32. 20 1, 669 60. 26 13, 450 485. 56 
ee: 4, 281. 34 sssoseoeo-| 3, 262.15 |........--] 2,311.22 |............] 13, 445.96 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
EE 
























Transportation Lodging Meals Other Total 
Country Kind of 
currency Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- currency equiva- 
lent lent lent lent lent 

eal 13 $30. 00 107 | $240.00 119 | $268.00 11 $25. 00 250 $563. 00 
cele aasimaneasnaiinabiael 3, 421 295. 00 13, 260 | 1, 950.00 22,100 | 3, 250. 00 6, 730 975. 00 45, 511 6, 470. 00 
SN og sel ee eee uapee abweneaae arkk¢ 9, 570 30. 00 58, 640 185. 00 98, 890 310. 00 31, 900 100. 00 199, 000 625. 00 
So is Sicitinadaninnern ne einneniee Pre 64, 998 130.00 | 220,710 450.00 | 380, 122 775.00 | 110, 360 225. 00 776, 190 1, 580. 00 
Germany........- . PREG bnennaswathcshsahenchdankwewanae 150 35. 70 350 83. 30 500 119. 00 
Hong Kong 1, 946 348. 00 1, 168 200. 00 886 150. 00 4, 000 698. 00 
aod scihar tRwiteeeaie nee 48, 600 135. 00 110, 200 320. 00 160, 200 445. 00 319, 000 900. 00 
I i ok taieinita sein snouin minal ARISTON oi cites 50 13.15 125 32. 88 125 32. 88 340 89. 43 
New Zealand 30 84. 00 36 100. 00 37 107. 00 125 350. 00 
a a lesa be enteciiomens 200 ees ee ee Se Le Ean ig GRRE an eS weno Leanne aoe 200 28. 17 
RINNE iis icinincnmctininihsanmnbcmcaaen S 100 50. 00 350 175. 00 350 SPO e fececeueks I icaccncune 800 400. 00 
Nt ae cekiosamaun OS eechincica lt mkakeenetteckeencace 1,191 35. 00 3, 836 ae ee 5,027 105. 00 
RUIN sateen ee c 3, 000 580. 28 1, 450 287. 92 1, 700 UE Bee cacg ent witadsnees 6, 150 1, 168. 02 
United Kingdom 6.2 ae i ee ig EN ek eee 6.2 17. 22 

Total dollar equivalent............----|-- Wail Nintssialicioiietuautia 1, 740.82 |_........- | 4, 011. 50 ene 5, 966. 00 --- eindiell | 1,394.52 |...---.----| 13, 122.84 
a cc aD 


JAMES EF. Murray. 
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Report on foreign currencies and U.S. dollar equivalents, utilized by committees of U.S. Senate, for the period Jan. 1-—Dec. $1, 1959 (as 
provided by sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended)—Continued 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 








































Transportation Lodging Meals Other Total 
Country Kind of 
currency Foreign | Dollar Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency equiva- 
lent lent lent lent lent 
POMC ewes ote 7.19.0 $17. 92 46.9.0 $103.90 | 26. 18.10 $60. 32 19. 17.8 $44. 54 101. 4.6 $226. 68 
PaO ec. oS ec coueek ote acta 3, 250 65. 00 2, 598 FE ccsecansaraanncbemiamaan anna 5, 848 116. 96 
TOROS os ee 600 17.14 472 13. 40 2, 800 80. 00 3, 600 102. 86 7,472 213. 40 
Egyptian pound.| 108. 060 257. 60 105. 034 263. 86 85. 000 226. 71 30, 076 79. 72 328, 170 827. 89 
PN wicca 282. 19. 6 792. 32 | 259. 17.2 728. 42 151. 5.5 424.14 114. 6.1 320. 06 808. 18. 2 2, 264. 94 
WMC oa cict ween 215, 817 439. 32 416, 308 857. 20 237, 514 488. 17 238, 912 484. 00 1, 108, 551 2, 268. 69 
Deutsche mark__}18, 831.86 | 4,490.87 | 1, 652.95 394.15 | 1,329.14 316. 76 | 1, 512. 96 361.15 , 326. 91 5, 562. 93 
Drachma. ...... 110 3. 66 1, 030 34. 33 1, 300 43. 33 360 12. 00 2, 800 93. 32 
65) | cee 1,718. 75 301. 58 | 3,328. 45 584.10 | 2, 206. 50 387. 24 | 1, 521. 36 266. 90 8,775 1, 539. 82 
RUNGC vis cannccc 851 181. 84 | 1, 213. 34 258. 77 932 198. 22 743 157. 99 3, 739. 34 796. 82 
POUNG anc cca 2. 2.0 117. 88 12. 6.0 34. 44 12. 12.0 35. 28 3.0.0 8. 40 70. 0.0 196. 00 
Israeli pound. —- 341 188. 83 774 429. 25 523. 5 289. 17 771.5 426. 97 2, 410 1, 334. 22 
TA oo --} 711, 268 | 1, 144. 34 457, 706 734. 04 410, 230 657. 72 266, 124 426. 90 1, 845, 328 2, 963. 00 
¢ WeRs.6 me 8, 538 721. 66 34, 793 96. 60 26, 457 73. 40 4, 750 13. 10 74, 538 904. 76 
WR See Dabcanuenwnds centesucsiwescucasnces RUD en a sare 8 22. 56 22 61. 57 29 81. 88 27 77.32 86 243. 33 
Rie G ile sss acenese en cicendeecscecesecaennacns ~— African 800 112. 00 610 71. 40 855 119. 70 1,515 222. 10 3, 680 25. 20 
shilling. 
NI ieee og anbunecasdes Lebanese pound. 53. 19 16. 62 340 106. 25 88.8 27. 75 48 15. 00 ; 165. 62 
SIN oc Oe ee Bh ck ena datboemanus Ce 5 cose 111, 366. 75 | 2,991. 25 200 52. 63 180 47. 37 20 5. 26 11, 766. 75 3, 096. 51 
RNR ental dar ace kee FuisOO esc eee wes ee ee 118 25. 00 28.5 6. 04 23.5 4.98 170 36. 02 
I cai eh erci eah ais 20. 00 10. 00 87. 20 43. 60 50. 00 25. 00 34. 30 17.15 191. 50 95. 75 
PeeGG0 6. 0c toe 1, 393 48. 34 §, 132 178. 23 4, 890 169. 70 1, 531 53. 12 12, 946 449. 39 
PI wcdiccenenn 1, 006 13. 84 9, 099 125. 00 4, 168 57. 28 727 10. 00 15, 000 206. 12 
PeSCthe os con ae 5, $20 97. 00 15, 100 251. 67 13, 490 224. 83 4, 680 78. 00 39, 090 651. 50 
South African 25.4 7. 34 161 449. 64 191 533. 15 28 78. 18 405. 4 1, 131. 31 
ound. 
rane Bet eet AMER hid tt ee atk ae 120 23. 21 70 BR G4 Po cxecates Receseccss 190 36. 75 
Dollar. si 107 2.40 | 1,311. 60 35. 20 300. 40 7. 50 320 8.00 2, 039 53. 10 
Balti... 1, 530 72. 42 3, 308 156. 49 2,174 102. 85 1, 444 68. 30 8, 456 400. 06 
SORE RER IID h ee ore. Sa enilas ss oecal ree ee ta 1, 000 BRA Oe mcwacto dase wcusd eauemedeuul ahem acaael 1,000 38. 46 
Pips cckacaee | 674 16. 58 2, 195 52. 36 1, 490 38. 19 1, 001 25. 56 5, 360 132. 69 
i i aa a nO ee Ee U4 SP ecw ccacotl C266) OT bc eccccnch & tere ae Lisaencasncl pede Me teaccoactaaes 26, 571. 24 
i 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Transportation Lodging Meals Other Total 
Country Kind of 
currency Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign | Dollar Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency equiva- 
lent lent lent lent ent 
oft eer tds oneness ue PON os oe os So oes 4.0.0 $9. 00 4.5.3 Sp acd HRs ss 8.5.3 $18. 59 
UNE 6S eee Sener ie cu sen aac eeaws Bem cco cull: cx sues Saleen occa ce 624. 00 24.00 490. 10 18. 85 52.00 $2.00 1, 166. 10 44. 85 
Ee te re See eenre ey een PTAC 4. socceceu 342, 128 $698. 57 295, 490 603. 04 469, 460 958. 09 138, 898 283. 47 1, 245, 976 2, 543. 17 
Germany Deutsche mark.-/31, 388. 82 | 7, 473. 54 199, 950 476.12 | 226, 272 538. 71 95, 976 228.43 | 36, 610. 80 8, 716. 80 
Greece._....- Drachma ae 950 31. 67 2, 380 79. 34 5, 140 171. 33 835 27. 82 9, 305 310. 16 
es Pound... ppienee cs ae beeun anna 55, 800 31.00 44, 244 SE da ae dee 100, 044 55. 58 
NN Sed rE RL AC RS Soins hes Co os oo ccee te 240, 139 386.26 | 310, 533 499.60 | 459, 134 738. 61 99, 932 160.79 | 1, 109, 738 1, 785. 26 
PMOL SS rtee soso Bie et eee Co Spe TU TN oe Te ose rs a ea i ese ee Sa ee BS eee 7, 729. 00 2, 033. 95 
Peete hehe SL ee cee ce Escudo.........- 120, 770 42. 24 471, 640 164. 96 701, 680 245. 43 | 1,622.00 56. 88 14, 562. 90 509. 51 
a ES eae ORR oe PANG occas 1, 694. 20 394. 00 840. 13 195. 38 695. 05 161. 64 227. 34 52. 87 3, 456. 72 803. 89 
Wee MINSAOIN = 66. ker cccccececewccuwed Poant.. .22..554 20.0.0 56. 00 57.8.7 160. 80 50.2.1 141. 32 15.0.0 42.00 142. 10.8 400. 12 
OMAN OHIRI RU DIOTE 08 251555 es 8 er nd BL AIG Oe fea secceues Sp PAB ME Ee iciaaiee NOUR IG aac! Cae Psu sncane 17, 221. 88 
JAMES QO. EASTLAND, 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
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Transportation Lodging Meals Total 
Country Kind of 
currency Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency uiva- | currency uiva- | currency | equiva- | currency equiva- 
lent lent ent ent lent 
a a i kt aca a a a a ek a 

BCMA Gas. isestoees ed ee $150. 00 $176.93] 1, 500. 00 $57.69} 10,000. 00 $384. 62 
WVOMeS ooo ss 325, 003. 00 $663. 27 330. 26 389. 56] 68, 628. 75 127.02] 782, 528. 00 1, 510. 11 
Deutsche marke). hse ced 429. 00 506. 00; 693. 00 165. 00) 4, 620. 00 1, 100. 00 
Drachma Dire Naaeivne wept somata 156. 00; 184.00} 1, 800.00 60. 00 12, 000. 00) 400. 00 
Guilder... Gi ROU ROH) hs UENO BAN SE aan os braced Pvauicanaiea ecaaaekaas beaeaeacine 10, 966. 15 2, 906. 29 
DOIN soca ea 1, 450. 00 343. 05 148. 06 174. 63 241. 12 56. 94 3, 057. 50 722. 68 
POGNE oo ccccecd 217. 47 614. 10) 218. 40) 257. 60 30. 00 84. 00 417. 47 1, 174. 10 
bee raeabenscsuen actsdoliwaiosccwe ace Mewes 4,526. Tilccccuccos? 1OET 5 CBS: TA cccccncne GUC Gi ccccccccancs 8, 197. 80 
ee eee eee 


Ourin D. Jounston. 
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Transportation Lodging Meals Other Total 

Country Kind of ee ae : a ‘an — 

currency Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar 

currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- currency equiva- 

lent ent lent lent lent 

NN chip iomibibannn IG ei ectcies 31, 362 $4, 612 5, 472 $805 3, 219 $473 1, 984 $291 42, 037 $6, 181 
PE iti p chm one chinno non amnnomeoen LL 4, 000 13 8, OU0 25 16, 000 50 4,14) 12 32, 000 100 
he baepeisiiaeaes TO onic Secmirsnintons 275 5 1, 100 20 1, 260 23 1,116 20 3, 751 68 
a Breen... oc. 59, 740 122} 60,890 124 | 73, 878 151 1s, 190 37 212, 698 434 
SEAL MUDD Ain IDOE nen Acct cce cc bae doe emeuncee be locos cece 974 ee BTA ccs ceccee SOD x ss edeud 6, 783 








4 Includes purchase of intourist coupons for 59 days (2 persons) in U.S.S.R. and $4,224.80 air travel from United States to Russia and return. 
























































Dennis Cuavez, Chacriman, 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 















































Transportation Lodging Meals Other 
Country Kind of Z ne eS. i as, . 
currency Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency equivae 
lent lent lent lent lent 
a i eaeenne UBD ic ccce 172, 474 $351. 80 | 215, 505 $438. 75 129, 879 $266. 67 279, 799 $570. 68 | 797, 657 | $1, 627.90 
Total dollar equivalent.........------- [eseoseoseeseetens [--asosnees | 351. 80 | etal | 438.75 | it iaicadl 266. 67 | an | 570. 68 | RE | 1, 627. 90 
Tuomas. C. HWennincs, Jr., Chairman, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
Transportation Lodring Meals Other Total 
Country Kind of we 7a =9 . aa 
currency Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign Dollar | Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency equivae 
Jent lent lent Jent lent 

ING stains acitabeitaiealbieiioemin aise itnte teain cceibciliaha noms Schilling.......-. 55, 456 \$2, 132. 33, 472 |$1, 287. 37 33, 210 |$1, 277. 23 20, 497 $788. 35 142, 635 $5, 485. 85 
NN AS es ee a asooeaenen LE RE ITE 1, 800 32. 73 2, SSO 52. 36 3, 970 72. 18 1, 57 28. 56 10, 224 185, 83 
i a ee ieee ON Ml a org a 2, 975 9. 33 9, 852 30. 80 12, 800 40.13 
iat caceniisin te podaieninoeraied . 1, 222 235. 45 365 70. 33 503 96. 91 174 33. 53 2, 264 436. 22 
a eee bacctieeremennonnsmecmn| anbas 44 6. 20 223 31. 40 204 28. 7. 22 3.10 493 69. 43 
I angen acenomainnnhanamaant mences 1, 905 276. 09 1, 788 259. 13 1, 806 261.74 421 61.02 5, 920 857. 98 
NN cee et Guilder SET 6a ete eis I cae acclauhcieec el nnaecce len sdsecusebacscauense 14, 562 3, 832.11 
Spain Pe a ac oeealaaniis PRE cic cintenodl nake washes lhGnc-nieenl aamackedel wie cecwnns 7, 280 I Reckitt sh cians maces 7, 280 121. 33 
United Kingdom_-_-. 139. 8.0 30. 34 37.5.8 104. 36 5.0.0 14. 00 16. 13.4 46.63 198. 7.0 555. 33 
Switzerland............. 6,081 | 1,427. 64 1, 127 25k, 90 1,191 267. 31 127 28. 95 8, 526 1, 982. 80 
ep aeeknctbane 6, 743 134. 86 9, 664 193. 28 12, 226 244. 52 3, 730 74. 60 32, 363 647. 26 
eS ne oo nme eanbaonee OS cotecase cae 870, 675 | 1, 402.05 74, 520 120. 00 25, 480 WSOP A idcccvcalwuuieowee 970, 675 1, 563. 08 
a  tailaee Deutsche mark_- 30 7.14 313 74. 52 37 8.1 20 4.76 400 95. 23 
eee ee eee PYBOs coeice an 683, 459 | 1,396.08 | 420, 151 858.45 | 578, 864 | 1,182.35 | 317,725 645.20 | 2,000, 199 4, 082. 08 
ra TP LG oe ree becnewensceeesecdennneemser it S78 OP tics Ri SRO Foie SOR GT Foccccncd L560 te 19, 954. 66 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
March 2, 1960. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: In accordance with 
the provisions of section 502(b) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, there 
is submitted herewith an itemized report 
showing the amounts in dollar equivalent 
values of foreign currencies expended by 
members and staff of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, in connection with at- 
tendance by committee members as con- 
gressional advisers at the Geneva Conference 
on Suspension of Nuclear Weapons Tests, 
the third general conference of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, 
and visits to various atomic installations 
abroad. 

The period covered in the report is from 
June 28, 1959, to October 19, 1959. The coun- 


tries visited were: Austria, Poland, U.S.S.R., 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Italy, West Germany, Spain, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, and Great Britain. 

The members of the Joint Committee and 
staff who attended the conferences and vis- 
ited one or more of the above countries are 
as follows: 

Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper; Senator 
Albert Gore; Senator Wallace F. Bennett; 
Representative Chet Holifield; Representa- 
tive James E. Van Zandt; Representative 
Melvin Price; Representative Craig Hosmer; 
Edward J. Bauser, staff technical adviser; 
John T. Conway, assistant executive director; 
Richard T. Lunger, staff consultant; Robert 
M. McKinney, consultant to the committee; 
and George F. Murphy, professional staff 
member. 

In addition, the following representative 
of other agencies or departments accom- 
panied the Joint Committee in the capacity 
of liaison officers: Comdr. Thomas Brady, 


U.S. Navy, Department of Defense; Thomas 
D. Huff, Department of State. 

The attached table lists by country the 
amounts of foreign currencies expended and 
their dollar equivalents. It breaks down 
the expenditures in the following categories: 
Transportation, meals, lodgings, and other 
expenses. It should be noted that while the 
committee did not visit the Netherlands, this 
country was listed because counterpart 
Dutch guilders were utilized in payment for 
some of the transportation. In addition, 
some members and staff visited the U.S.S.R. 
However, Austrian schillings were used rather 
than Soviet rubles. Therefore, expenditures 
within the U.S.S.R. are combined with 
Austrian expenses. 

The total expenditure in counterpart funds 
for calendar year 1959 for the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy was $19,954.66. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, 
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Transportation Lodging Meals Other Total 
Country Kind of Pee ; ig 
currency Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar | Foreign | Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency | equiva- | currency equiva- 
lent lent Jent lent lent 
ie ee ad cs sc I oN eee ee 

FENCE. .nnenccn-- ec senccceceecccenecnsocesene PTANC> 335s tea2 11, 500 $23. 25 38, 950 $77. 78 46, 000 $92, 12 56,550 | $114. 47 153, 000 $307. 62 
Denmark........---------2-e20-2----- 2-2 oe LC ee 39. 5 5.71 114. 65 16. 57 85. 5 12. 37 10.5 1, 52 250. 15 36.17 
NGIYocecana<n-sascencescccnescssccnesesocee= BARC. oor 831, 555 | 1, 186. 83 39, 300 62. 88 60, 090 96.14 39, 700 63. 68 1, 027, 445 1, 409. 53 
Wit CIDA 53 cocadauccawesecencnscssoncas Deutsche mark... 23 5. 48 217. 85 51.85 216. 85 51. 54 150 35. 72 607.7 144, 59 
Belgium. ........-2----- 2 nnn ne -o eo en ene s- oe PVONC eos esa 375 7. 50 1, 863 37. 26 1, 235 24. 70 1, 680 33. 60 5, 153 103. 06 
BE stainennkeenciciwohenemntniawine Pound sterling... 13.0 36. 40 10.17 30. 38 15.17 44, 38 3.12 10. 08 43.6 123. 24 
ial ical I, sisi asinine della dl teledeccses TF iccadicis STR ints: WE ici SOOT Ein cnc 2,122. 21 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint 1.esolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

§.3216. A bill for the relief of 
Urbancic and Antonia Urbancic; 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (by request): 

§.3217. A bill to waive certain restrictions 
of the New Mexico Enabling Act with re- 
spect to certain sales of lands granted to the 
State by the United States; and to consent 
to an amendment of the constitution of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S.3218. A bill for the relief of Mah Ngim 
Bell (Bill Mah); and 

S.3219. A bill for the relief of Mah Ngim 
Hay (Joe Mah); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

8.3220. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow a deduc- 
tion for payments of redeemable ground 
rent and for real property taxes paid on 
property subject to redeemable ground 
tent; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3221. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of Mississippi to the heirs of H. A. 
McNemar; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING): 

§.3222. A bill to authorize the modifica- 
tion or reconstruction of certain works of 
the Eklutna project, Alaska, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BarTLErr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 
8.3223. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Bos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRIDGES (for himself, Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Curris, and 
Mr. Corton): 

8.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of the 
budget; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BrincEs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S.J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to authorize 

the Secretary of the Interior to defer the 


Anton 
to the 


reclassification of certain lands of the Malta 
Irrigation District, Milk River Federal recla- 
mation project, Montana, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTIONS 


STUDY OF ACTIVITIES IN CERTAIN 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 292); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 


Whereas activities directed toward the re- 
moval of heads of government in certain 
Central American and South American 
countries seek to depose leaders of govern- 
ments friendly to the United States; and 

Whereas these activities may be a cumula- 
tive effort tending toward a conspiracy to 
depose heads of governments inimical to 
international communism: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, or a subcommittee there- 
of, make appropriate studies of these activ- 
ities for the purpose of advising the Senate 
whether the Monroe Doctrine is being vio- 
lated and whether existing statutes and 
treaties enable the United States to take 
any actions that may be necessary or de- 
sirable to avoid encroachment upon govern- 
ments of Western hemispheric countries who 
seek to resist international communism. 





PROGRAM OF U.S. EXPORT CREDIT 
GUARANTEES BY EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) Submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
293) relative to the effectiveness of the 
program of export credit guarantees car- 
ried out by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Javits, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, RELATING TO 
DEDUCTION FOR PAYMENTS OF 
CERTAIN GROUND RENT 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 

amend the Internal Revenue Code of 


Pau, H. Dovetas 


1954 so as to allow a deduction for pay- 
ments of redeemable ground rent and for 
real property taxes paid on property sub- 
ject to redeemable ground rent. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp a statement, prepared by me, 
relating to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
TON in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the statement will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3220) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow a 
deduction for payments of redeemable 
ground rent and for real property taxes 
paid on property subject to redeemable 
ground rent, introduced by Mr. BuTLEr, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The statement presented by Mr. Burt- 
LER is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


Presently pending before the House Ways 
and Means Committee as part of the Tech- 
nical Amendments Act of 1960, H.R. 9625 
and its companion bill, H.R. 9626, section 4, 
is an amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code which would have the effect of negat- 
ing recent Court decisions relating to the tax 
treatment of ground rents. I oppose that 
section of the bill. 

For a number of years the Treasury De- 
partment has treated the sale of property 
subject to annual ground rent as a mortgage 
transaction; that is, in computing the 
amount of taxable gain on the sale of prop- 
erty impressed with a ground rent Treasury 
took into consideration as part of the sale 
price the redemption value of the ground 
rent. This amount, which is computed by 
capitalizing the annual ground rent at 6 
percent, was added to the actual selling price 
and the seller’s profit was computed and 
taxed accordingly. In subsequent years, an 
interest deduction was granted to the pur- 
chasing home owner for his annual ground 
rent payments. The home owner was also 
permitted to deduct all real estate taxes he 
paid on the property notwithstanding that 
part of the taxes were attributable to the 
house and part to the land. 

It should be noted that a Maryland State 
law permits a homeowner whose land is im- 
pressed with a ground rent to redeem it after 
5 years, if he so desires, by capitalizing the 
ground rent at 6 percent. There is no re- 
quirement that he do so and if he doesn’t 
choose to, the builder will never receive 
the redemption value of the ground rent 
unless he sells his interest. 

In 1956, the U.S. Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Simmers case, and subse- 
quently the tax court in the Welsh Homes 
case, held that the Treasury Department 
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could not tax the seller according to its 
previous practice. Those cases held that 
when property is sold subject to ground 
rents, the seller sells only his leasehold in- 
terest in the property and retains a rever- 
sionary interest. The cases stated that the 
redemption value of the reversionary interest 
could not be taxed until it was actually sold, 
or redeemed by the homeowner. Thus, the 
decisions postponed the taxable event from 
the time of the sale of the leasehold interest 
until the time of sale or redemption of the 
reversionary interest. 

H.R. 9625 (and H.R. 9626) section 4, would 
reimpose the income tax on the redemption 
value of the reversionary interest at the time 
of the sale of the leasehold interest and 
thereby overturn the decisions in the Sim- 
mers and Welsh Homes cases. This should 
not be done. 

The Treasury Department contends that 
this legislation is needed in order to protect 
the ground rent interest deduction and tax 
deduction for amounts attributable to the 
land presently permitted the homeowner. 
Treasury reasons that it would have to 
change its regulations in this respect in 
order to be consistent with the result of 
Simmers and Welsh. 

I do not agree that the homeowners should 
lose tax deductions to which they are justly 
entitled and, as well, I do not believe a 
home builder should be taxed on sums of 
money which he has never received. 

I think the Simmers and Welsh Homes 
cases expound sound law. They postpone 
the taxable event until the time when it 
actually occurs; that is, to the time when the 
builder actually receives the money upon 
which he is being taxed. I can see no logical 
reason why anyone should be assessed an 
income tax before he receives the money that 
is being taxed. In the case of ground rents, 
there is no certainty that the builder will 
ever receive the redemption value of the 
ground rents since no one can make the 
homeowner redeem. I do not see that the 
Court decision will cause the Treasury De- 
partment any appreciable revenue loss, or, as 
a matter of fact, any revenue loss at all. 

In addition, I feel that the homeowners 
should continue to receive the annual ground 
rent and tax deductions since they have 
traditionally been permitted them and since 
the ground rent situation is peculiar to 
Maryland (and there only in the Baltimore 
area), and probably one other State—Penn- 
sylvania. 

With this in mind, I am introducing at 
this time a bill for consideration by the 
Finance Committee when the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1960 is before it. This 
bill will guarantee the referred to deductions 
to the homeowners. It leaves intact exist- 
ing law, as interpreted by the Simmers and 
Welsh Homes cases, relating to taxability of 
the reversionary interest held by the home 
builder. I think those cases adequately and 
properly state the law and that no change 
is needed in that respect. 





RECONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
WORKS OF EKLUTNA PROJECT, 
ALASKA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague the 
junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUE- 
NING], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to allow modification or re- 
construction of the Eklutna hydroelec- 
tric project, near Anchorage, Alaska, by 
the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the Bureau of Reclamation. My 
colleague, the junior Senator from 


Alaska (Mr. GRUENING], joins me in 
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sponsoring this legislation, under which 
the city of Anchorage would finance the 
modification or reconstruction costs. 

Bureau of Reclamation and city offi- 
cials agree that passage of this legisla- 
tion would increase the total kilowatt- 
hour production and increase the load 
factor. A higher dam to increase the 
storage for additional power generation 
is contemplated. 

Mr. President, I am happy to introduce 
this proposed legislation. The Eklutna 
hydroelectric power project is proving to 
be a financial success. The proposed 
legislation introduced today would im- 
prove—at no expense to the Federal 
Government—this fine facility. Projec- 
tions now indicate that the project will 
repay the Federal Government’s invest- 
ment, with interest, in 44 years. At the 
end of the 50-year repayment period es- 
‘ablished initially, the projections show 
Eklutna should earn a surplus in excess 
of $8 million. 

Of course, if improvements are made 
which will make possible increased reve- 
nues, and if these improvements are 
made at no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the result will be that the U.S. in- 
vestment in the Eklutna hydroelectric 
power will be even more secure and even 
more assured of reimbursement. The 
Eklutna project is proof that America 
acts wisely when it encourages the de- 
veiopment of Alaska. 

In addition, Mr. President, the pro- 
posed legislation which I introduce today 
reflects the desire of Alaskans to assume 
responsibilities consistent with the 
growth of the Alaska economy. Alas- 
kans are a self-reliant people, and to the 
extent feasible, Alaskans, of course, want 
to develop the 49th State on a self-help 
basis, turning to the Federal Government 
for financial aid only when resources in 
Alaska are insufficient to raise needed 
capital for long-term investment. As I 
have noted, the improvements to Eklutna 
under this bill would be financed by the 
city of Anchorage. 

It may be wondered why this proposed 
legislation is necessary, since the costs 
of the modification or reconstruction 
which it would authorize would be borne 
by the people of Alaska. ‘The reason is 
that the statute authorizing the Eklutna 
project makes reference to a report 
which embodied a plan and design for 
the project as it now exists. To make 
fuller use of this project’s potential, to 
meet the needs of an expanding power 
requirement in the area, to further the 
security of defense installations in the 
area which are major customers of the 
project’s nonfirm power, this further au- 
thorization is necessary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the latest 
available statistics concerning Eklutna 
be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the table 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3222) to authorize the 
modification of reconstruction of cer- 
tain works of the Eklutna project, 
Alaska, and for other purposes, intro- 
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duced by Mr. BarTLett (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The table presented by Mr. Bartterr 
is as follows: 
Eklutna hydroelectric project 











Kilowatt. 
Calendar year 1958: hours 
Total energy sold (ap- 
PIGLUBAS) -cnecccanan 159, 000, 000 

Firm power sold to— 

City of Anchorage.....---. 72, 811, 200 
Matanuska~ Electric As- 

RENIN ee erence 15, 614, 120 
Chugach Electric Asso- 

I es i A od as aces 43, 555, 082 

Nonfirm power sold to— 

Eimendort AFB...2..<c.s< 11, 367, 900 
Fort Richardson_...... 6, 216, 900 
Chugach Electric Associa- 

SIG 2a cate bok hctinee cone 9, 289, 318 

Income from energy sold— 

firm power from— 
City of Anchorage at rate 

of 10.74 mills per kilo- 

WAPGSNOUE co so once cece $782, 162 
Matanuska Electric Associa- 

tion at rate of 12.93 per 

kilowatt-hour............ 201, 814 
Chugach Electric Associa- 

tion at rate of 10.46 mills 

per kilowatt-hour__ = 455, 426 

Income from energy sold— 

nonfirm power at rate of 

6 mills from— 

Eimendor! AFS.....<....... 68, 207 
Fort Richardson.......... 37, 301 
Chugach Electric Associa- 

MURS oni cecdlceseeeteecew 55, 735 
Total income, 1958 cal- 
endar year (approx- 

| 1, 600, 000 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO BAL- 
ANCING THE BUDGET 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, for 
myself, the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CvuRrtTIs], 
and my colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Corton], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to bal- 
ancing the budget. I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the ReEcorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 174) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative 
to the balancing of the budget, intro- 
duced by Mr. Brinces (for himself, Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Cotton), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
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of each House concurring thercin), That 
the following article is hereby proposed 
as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SecTION 1. On or before the fifteenth day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a budget which shall 
set forth his estimate of the receipts of 
the Government, other than trust funds, 
during the ensuing fiscal year under the 
laws then existing and his recommendations 
with respect to expenditures to be made 
from funds other than trust funds during 
such ensuing fiscal year, which shall in- 
clude an amount not less than $500,000,000 
for reduction of the public debt and which 
shall not exceed such estimate of the 
receipts. The President in transmitting 
such budget may recommend measures for 
raising additional revenue and his recom- 
mendations for the expenditure of such 
additional revenue. If the Congress shall 
authorize expenditures to be made during 
such ensuing fiscal year in excess of such 
estimate of the receipts, it shall not ad- 
journ for more than three days at a time 
until such action has been taken as may be 
necessary to balance the budget for such en- 
suing fiscal year, nor shall it take any such 
adjournment without having provided for 
reduction of the public debt during such 
fiscal year by at least $500,000,000. In case 
of war or other grave national emergency, 
if the President shall so recommend, the 
Congress by a vote of three-fourths of all 
the Members of each House may suspend the 
foregoing provisions for balancing the budg- 
et and for reduction of the public debt for 
periods, either successive or otherwise, not 
exceeding one year each. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of the calendar year next fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Con- 
gress.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to join with the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
in the introduction today of a proposed 
constitutional amendment. 

This proposal, if made a part of our 
Constitution, would end deficit financing 
by the Government of the United States. 
It would require the Federal Government 
to operate on a pay-as-you-go basis and 
it would further require the net reduc- 
tion of the national debt by at least $500 
million a year. The amendment simply 
provides that Congress cannot adjourn 
until provision has been made for a bal- 
anced budget and this minimum payment 
on the national debt. 

The proposal does provide that, in case 
of war or other grave national emer- 
gency, the Congress can, by vote, sus- 
pend the operation of the amendment. 

Mr. President, it is the rank and file 
of our citizens who carry the burden of 
our Federal taxes. Our Federal tax load 
falls directly and indirectly upon our 
workers, our farmers, our small business- 
men, our white-collar people, and upon 
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everyone. Our Federal expenditures are 
so high that any contention that they 
can be financed by taxing the rich is 
utter deception. To illustrate this, I 
want to cite a few facts: 

Our budget for the coming year calls 
for expenditures of $79.8 billion, or al- 
most $80 billion. Were the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tax at 100 percent, or, in 
other words, confiscate all individual in- 
comes over $100,000 per year, we would 
only take in $0.4 billion, or, in other 
words, enough money would be obtained 
to run the Federal Government for less 


than 3 days. 
Were the Federal Government to con- 
fiscate all individual incomes over 


$25,000 per year, we would only realize 
$1.8 billion in revenue. The rest of the 
taxpayers would still have to raise ap- 
proximately $78 billion for our expendi- 
tures in the coming year. 

Were the Federal Government to con- 
fiscate through taxation all individual 
incomes over $10,000 per year, it would 
only bring in $5.6 billion. The rest of the 
taxpayers would still have to raise over 
$74 billion. The amount of money ob- 
tained by taking all incomes over $10,000 
@ year would run the Federal Govern- 
ment much less than 1 month out of the 
year. 

To further illustrate the fallacy that 
Federal expenditures can be financed by 
taxing the rich only is shown py the fol- 
lowing facts: 

At the present time, the top bracket 
rate for individuals is 91 percent. Were 
this to be reduced to 75 percent, we would 
only lose $45 million in revenue. Were 
the individual top bracket rate to be 
reduced to 50 percent, the revenue loss 
would only be about $550 million, or less 
than one one-sixtieth of our expected 
revenue for next year. 

Mr. President, what I am trying to 
say is that the burden of Federal expend- 
itures falls upon young people who are 
getting a start and who are buying 
homes, upon parents who are educating 
their children, upon farmers and busi- 
nessmen and workers who are trying to 
pay their bills and acquire their prop- 
erty. To increase Federal expenditures 
is to hurt and damage the rank and file 
of our citizens. To add to our Federal 
debt is to do damage to the same people. 
To lessen our expenditures and our taxes 
means that the benefits will flow to the 
same fine group of producers which con- 
stitute the vast majority of American 
citizens. 

Mr. President, the spenders are an 
enemy of the people. Their activities 
should be curtailed. I hope that the 
proposed constitutional amendment can 
receive its two-thirds favorable vote of 
the Congress and be submitted to the 
States. 





DEFERMENT OF RECLASSIFICA- 
TION OF CERTAIN LANDS OF THE 
MALTA IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
MILK RIVER PROJECT, MONTANA 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself and my distinguished 

colleague, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], I introduce, for 
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appropriate reference, a joint resolution 
to defer reclassification of certain lands 
of the Malta irrigation district, Milk 
River project, Montana. 

This proposed legislation is necessary 
until the flood problem in the Beaver 
Creek Valley is resolved by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and other Federal agencies. 
The payment of that part of the dis- 
trict’s construction charge obligation at- 
tributable to these lands may be de- 
ferred. 

The Secretary of the Interior would be 
authorized to negotiate an appropriate 
amendatory repayment contract to carry 
out the provisions of the joint resolution. 

The Malta irrigation district is one of 


the major developments of the Milk 


River project and its splendid groups of 
water users have made substantial con- 
tributions to the resource and agricul- 
tural development of eastern Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 175) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to defer the reclassification of certain 
lands of the Malta irrigation district, 
Milk River Federal reclamation project, 
Montana, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Murray (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





MORAL AND LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 
OF CONGRESS TO ASSIST IN THE 
OPERATION OF SCHOOLS IN IM- 
PACTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS— 
AMENDMENT TO SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak to 
the Senate for not to exceed 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as soon 
as the parliamentary situation in this 
Chamber permits, I expect the Senate 
will be asked to act promptly on an ur- 
gent piece of legislation on the calendar 
for several days, the second supplemental 
appropriation bill, which was reported 
on March 11 and contains funds critically 
needed to carry on a variety of Federal 
activities. 

I desire to call the attention of my 
colleagues to one provision which is of 
significance to every single one of our 
50 States and to 2 American possessions 
as well. Among the numerous items in 
the bill is one for $8,330,000 for the Office 
of Education in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the pur- 
pose of which is to enable the United 
States to discharge a most imperative 
moral commitment to our people. The 
money was added on the floor of the 
House and approved by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in order to make 
up a lately discovered deficiency between 
the amounts available and the amounts 
required for payments to federally im- 
pacted school districts under Public Law 
874. 
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Since the Senate committee hearings 
ended it has been learned from a review 
of applications for assistance toward op- 
eration of schools in these districts that 
the shortage actually will be $22,343,000. 
In other words, since the House took 
steps to prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from reneging on its promises, the 
Office of Education has found that an- 
other $14 million odd will be needed if 
this assistance program is to be carried 
on as Congress several times has signi- 
fied it intends shall be done. 

Because of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of this situation, I wish to give 
notice that at the proper time I will un- 
dertake to prevent injustice from being 
done and to see that our Government 
does not break faith with our people. I 
intend to offer an amendment to H.R. 
10743, the pending deficiency bill, which 
would replenish the accounts of the Of- 
fice of Education so that full payment 
of all entitlements under the present 
Federal law can be made. 

I have spoken, Mr. President, of the 
moral commitment upon the Congress. 
In my view, appropriation of these funds 
is an inescapable duty. The Congress 
only 2 years ago extended the law pro- 
viding this assistance. Despite recom- 
mendations of the President, there has 
been clearly an undeniable unwillingness 
on the part of the legislative committees 
in both Chambers and the Congress it- 
self to revise the law or to alter the as- 
sistance formula. We have not yet 
abandoned the legal responsibility—and 
I add the moral responsibility—of seeing 
that facilities are available to educate 
the children of federally connected per- 
sonnel in these impacted school districts. 

The obligation is clear and unavoid- 
able. In the entire Union there are ap- 
proximately 4,000 districts where the 
burden is heavy of providing classrooms, 
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books, laboratories, and teachers for 
federally connected children. In some 
of these districts, upward of 50 percent 
of the entire budget for operating the 
schools is allotted to these Federal statu- 
tory costs. Consequently, even a 5 per- 
cent shortage in available funds for pay- 
ment will have a severe impact in many 
areas. 

I am naturally concerned about this 
problem because California stands at the 
head of the list of States in regard to 
the costs imposed on school districts by 
Federal activities which have brought 
large numbers of families within our 
borders. 

It is true that California welcomed the 
defense installations and the defense in- 
dustries which occasion the presence of 
these military and civilian residents at- 
tached to them. Our people have as- 
sumed a variety of financial obligations 
which these Federal activities made 
necessary, such as roads, police protec- 
tion, utilities, and public services. At 
the same time, we have seen additional 
areas of land removed from the tax rolls 
in many other areas. On the other 
hand, it is certain that real estate 
owners in the vicinity of such Federal 
activities cannot bear the full burden 
of providing for education of children 
whose parents live on Federal property 
or who otherwise do not carry an equi- 
table share of the local taxload. 

The same conditions unquestionably 
exist in every other State of the Nation. 
Hence, these Federal contributions under 
Public Law 874 are essentially payments 
in lieu of taxes. They are a reasonable 
item of expense for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The effect of the shortage in available 
funds will be nationwide. Latest figures, 
which I invite my colleagues to examine, 
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show the deficiency will run from $1,000 
in the case of the Virgin Islands to 
$3,234,000 in the case of California, un- 
less the appropriation I am proposing is 
made. Let me cite a few other States 
to show how school districts will be 
shortchanged without the funds I shal] 
request by way of amendment. Even 
with the additional amount voted by the 
House, West Virginia districts will fai} 
to receive $3,000; Vermont districts, 
$8,000; Texas districts, $470,000; Wash- 
ington districts, $913,000; and Maryland 
districts, $929,000. 

Mr. President, I have a table supplied 
by the Office of Education showing the 
total now available to pay entitlements, 
the additional amount estimated to be 
needed which prompted the House to 
add $8,330,000 to this deficiency bill, and 
the far greater amount which a recheck 
of applications shows must be provided 
if justice is to be done. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table be printed in full at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I now 
submit on behalf of myself and my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLEe], an appropriate 
amendment to H.R. 10743 which I ask 
to have lie on the table until tomorrow 
afternoon, in the hope that other Sena- 
tors whose States are adversely affected 
may add their names as coauthors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will lie on 
the table as requested by the Senator 
from California. 


Summary of fiscal year 1960, Public Law 874, estimated entitlements, by State (based on data as of Nov. 30, 1499, to Mar, 1, 1960) 
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1 Based on data as of Nov. 30, 1959. 
2? Based on data as of Mar. 1, 1060. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 17, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S.1193. An act for the relief of Eleanor 


Constan; 

S.1703. An act for the relief of Raul Jorge 
Jose Hermitte; and 

S. 2028. An act for the relief of Candace 
Elizabeth Lee Johnson (Kyung Hee Lee). 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 
Radio address entitled “A Program for 
Senior Citizens,’’ delivered by him to his 
constituents during the week of March 7. 





IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI SHOULD 
BE SELECTED FOR “CHAMPION 
OF LIBERTY” STAMP SERIES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Post Office Department’s ‘“‘champion of 
liberty’? stamp series honoring those of 
other lands who have worked and fought 
for liberty is deserving of the highest 
praise. 

It is said that a picture is worth a 
thousand words. The “champion of 
liberty” stamp series is a case in point. 
As the U.S. mail reaches the four corners 
of the world, the likenesses of those rep- 
resented on the ‘‘champion of liberty” 
stamps will serve as a reminder of their 
outstanding accomplishments and hero- 
ism in the cause of liberty. 

Those of us who live in freedom will 
be reminded that the preservation of lib- 
erty is best served by an active participa- 
tion in the processes of democratic gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, those who 
are living in lands under the control of 
forces which deny freedom will be re- 
minded that through dedication, work, 
and prayer, liberty can be achieved de- 
spite almost overwhelming odds. 

Mr. President, November 6, 1960, will 
mark the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of the great Polish patriot, Ignace J. 
Paderewski. His artistry, his humani- 
tarianism, and his statesmanship have 
inspired millions in his homeland and 
throughout the world. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should 
like to quote part of a letter which I re- 
ceived from the Polish American Con- 
gress, dated March 10, 1960, which de- 
scribes the heroic record of Ignace J. 
Paderewski: 

During the First World War he interrupt- 
ed his artistic career and worked for the in- 
dependence of Poland. He was instrumental 
in organizing an independent Polish army in 
France recruited in 1917-18 in the United 
States, Canada, South America, and Western 
Europe. This army fought at the side of the 
Allies on the western front. 

He was chairman of the Polish delegation 
to the Peace Conference in Versailles and on 
behalf of Poland signed the peace treaty by 
which Poland gained her independence. 
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He assisted in organizing the Polish Re- 
public in 1918 and 1919, and was the first 
Polish delegate to the Council of Ambassa- 
dors at the League of Nations in 1920. 

When the Second World War broke out 
and Poland was overrun by Soviet Russia 
and Germany, Paderewski, for the second 
time in his life, interrupted his career and 
set himself the task of laboring for the 
liberation of his native Poland. 

He was instrumental in forming the 
Polish Government-in-exile in 1939 and was 
chairman of the National Council of the 
Republic of Poland functioning in France 
and later in England. 

In 1940 on nis 80th birthday, aged and 
weary but spiritually valiant, Paderewski 
arrived in the United States to work for the 
independence of his distressed homeland. 
He died in New York on June 29, 1941, and 
by special authorization of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is buried in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


The Post Office Department is now 
considering candidates for the 1960 
“champion of liberty’ stamp series. I 
have expressed to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral my sincere hope that Ignace J. 
Paderewski will be included among those 
chosen. No person, in my opinion, could 
better exemplify the noblest character- 
istics of the human spirit in its quest for 
universal freedom than that great cham- 
pion of liberty, Ignace J. Paderewski. 





PAUL BUTLER DOING FINE JOB— 
SHOULD NOT RESIGN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
the grandson of Pat Flannagan and 
Rose O'Reilly, I rise on St. Patrick’s Day 
to pay tribute to a fighting Irishman, 
and I call on Democratic National Com- 
mittee Chairman Paul Butler to con- 
tinue on as chairman. I commend But- 
ler for “his gallant fight for the plat- 
form and principles of the Democratic 
party.” 

In my judgment, Paul Butler is one 
of the best chairmen the Democratic 
Party has ever had. No chairman in 
my memory has more consistently or 
eloquently fought for the platform of 
our party than has Butler. 

Butler has been under attack for a 
long time because he has violated the 
old chestnut that the party chairman 
has one job and only one job—to keep 
peace in the family. In my book it is 
far more important that a party chair- 
man slam some backbone and moral 
strength into the family than harmony 
and peace. Butler has repeatedly done 
this. In doing so, he has—predictably— 
made enemies, but if he should resign 
it would be an enfeebling blow to our 
party. A Butler resignation under fire 
would mean that the party would be 
losing some of the fight, the fire, the 
zest, the zeal that has made our party 
worth belonging to. 

I admire and respect the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey]. I 
have not taken and will not take sides 
between him and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] in the 
primary in my State. They are both 
splendid Senators and excellent candi- 
dates. But if any prediction has been 
made by Butler that the Senator from 
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Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] will win 
in Wisconsin, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHREyY], should not resent 
it. In the past 9 years I have engaged 
in five hotly contested general election 
campaigns and three primary contests 
in Wisconsin. I have found that no 
outside person ever successfully tells the 
people of Wisconsin for whom to vote. 
I.have also found that Wisconsin voters 
admire and support a candidate who is 
waging an uphill fight against odds. 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] should not regard any predic- 
tion that Butler may have made that he 
is behind as hurtful. I think it will help 
him. 

If Butler has made any such predic- 
tion, I would not regard it as favoring 
one candidate over others in the slight- 
est, unless of course the candidates 
want it to appear that way. 





WASTE AND DUPLICATION IN 
DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
Monday last, I made a statement on the 
floor of the Senate regarding the ab- 
solute necessity for avoiding waste and 
duplication in our defense spending. In 
connection with my remarks, I inserted 
an editorial from the Washington Daily 
News which points out the fallacy of 
assuming that we can maintain a su- 
perior defense posture simply by ex- 
pending our financial resources without 
regard to economic good sense. 

However, I did not intend to imply 
agreement with that portion of the edi- 
torial which calls for elimination of the 
individual military services as a device 
for curbing our defense spending. I 
have been, and remain, unequivocal in 
my position that interservice rivalry, 
when held within proper bounds, pro- 
vides a healthy and productive contribu- 
tion to the goal of acquiring a sound 
and effective defense posture. In short, 
for reasons which I have stated previ- 
ously on the floor of the Senate, I con- 
sider such proposals as total unification, 
a single uniform, and a single Chief of 
Staff to be inherently inferior to the 
system we have at the present time. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire. 





TRIBUTE TO THE MOST REVEREND 
ERNEST J. PRIMEAU, BISHOP OF 
MANCHESTER 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague and junior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] 
and I had the privilege on Tuesday of 
joining thousands of other New Hamp- 
shire citizens in honoring our State’s 
new Catholic bishop, the Most Reverend 
Ernest J. Primeau, at an impressive in- 
stallation ceremony in St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral at Manchester. Many digni- 
taries of the city of Manchester, the 
State, and the Catholic Church, includ- 
ing His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, of Boston, were present as 
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Bishop Primeau became the sixth spirit- 
ual leader of the more than 200,000 
Catholics in New Hampshire. 

Upon his arrival from Chicago, where 
he was elevated to his new high office 
in the church, Bishop Primeau issued an 
excellent statement on his responsibili- 
ties and his aims as bishop of Mane 
chester. In addition, the Manchester 
Union issue of March 15 published a fine 
editorial entitled “Welcome to Bishop 
Primeau.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Bishop Primeau’s statement 
and the editorial be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Manchester Union, Mar. 15, 1960] 

Text OF STATEMENT BY BISHOP PRIMEAU 


Following is the text of a statement issued 
yesterday by Most Rev. Ernest J. Primeau, 
S.T.D., new bishop of Manchester, shortly 
after he arrived in New Hampshire to assume 
authority as head of the diocese and spir- 
itual leader of its 217,000 Catholics: 

“I come, of course, with a salutary fear of 
the heavy responsibility which the office of 
bishop implies. I hope that I am laboring 
under no illusions in this matter. But I 
have great confidence in the grace of office 
and the trust, understanding, and coopera- 
tion of the priests and people of New Hamp- 
shire. 

“I come as a stranger but eager to be of 
service in every way possible to those en- 
trusted to my care. My work is primarily 
religious but the church through its reli- 
gious, doctrinal, and moral values brings 
dignity to the individual and makes im- 
portant contributions to the community and 
to the social, economic, political, and cul- 
tural welfare of our Nation in which we live. 
A good Christian must be a good citizen. 
National morality will prevail only if 
grounded on religious principles. 

“I have drawn great encouragement and 
consolation from the warmth of the response 
with which my nomination has been re- 
ceived. I look forward to an interesting and 
challenging future. Kindly extend my 
greetings to ail the people of the State of 
New Hampshire and assure them that I 
come to dedicate myself to their service and 
welfare.” 


WELCOME TO BISHOP PRIMEAU 


All of New Hampshire joins in extending 
a hearty welcome to the Granite State to 
Most Rev. Ernest J. Primeau, S.T.D., bishop of 
Manchester and worthy successor to the late 
beloved Bishop Brady. 

The inspiring and elaborate installation 
ceremony at St. Joseph Cathedral this morn- 
ing is noteworthy not only in its deep reli- 
gious significance, but also as a demonstra- 
tion of the high esteem in which Bishop 
Primeau is held by civil dignitaries at all 
levels of government. 

The attendance of such a large number of 
prominent citizens of all religious beliefs at 
this inspiring service has its own signifi- 
cance. Bishop Primeau comes to New Hamp- 
shire not only as a distinguished churchman 
but also as a highly respected fellow citizen. 

Bishop Primeau has had an impressive 
career. He has been a parish priest, educa- 
tor, social worker, administrator, and special- 
ist in canon law, in which he holds a licenti- 
ate from Lateran University in Rome. 
Bishop Primeau, then Father Primeau, 
earned his licentiate, while serving as rector 
of Santa Maria del Lago, house of studies for 
Chicago students in Rome. He later ob- 
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tained a doctorate in theology at Mundelein 
Seminary in Illinois. 

From 1956 to 1958 Bishop Primeau served 
as an Official with the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office, as an aid to Cardinal 
Pizardo, who was then secretary of the con- 
gregation. Bishop Primeau speaks several 
languages, including Italian and French. 

This brief review of some of the highlights 
of Bishop Primeau’s career is ample justifi- 
cation for the many good things which are 
said about him. 

We know that God will bless his works 
here. 





FARMERS’ OPINIONS ON THE FARM 
PROBLEM 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
we all agree that the greatest domestic 
economic problem we have in this coun- 
try is the farm problem. It is not new. 
We have had a farm problem in this 
country for a great many years. 

Many experts, many observers, and 
many commentators, have expressed 
opinions about the problem. Recently 
Mr. F. J. Gilbride, the State editor of 
the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., which is the largest daily 
newspaper in the five-State farming 
area, decided it might be of interest to 
the country and it might be helpful to 
the Congress to find out what the farm- 
ers themselves thought about the farm 
problem. He has prepared a very in- 
teresting series of articles based on the 
observations of the farmers. 

Mr. President, we have heard from 
politicians, from Senators, from Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, from bureaucrats, 
from college professors and from econ- 
omists. I think it is good, on occasion, to 
go to the farmers themselves to see what 
are their reactions and their reflections. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
this series of articles, and with the arti- 
cles I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed the charts and graphs which it 
is possible for the Government Printing 
Office to include in the text of the Recorp. 
I think some can be included, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and some cannot. I ask only that 
insofar as it meets the customs and con- 
venience of the Government Printing 
Office those charts and those graphs be 
printed in the Recorp with the articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

There being no objection, the articles, 
charts, and graphs were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 
[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Feb. 

28, 1960] 

SoutH DaKoTA FARMERS: “SOLONS SWEETEN 
Us VoTEwWIsSE To GET REELECTED—FARM 
PROGRAM SHOULD Not BE POLITICAL FOooT- 
BALL” 

(First in a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 

Are farm measures politically inspired? 

Many South Dakota farmers are of a 
mind that many of them are. 

At least a number expressed such a view 
in a survey conducted by the Argus-Leader 
which covered 28 counties in all sections of 
the State. 

The survey asked farmers for points they 
would include in a farm bill if they had the 
opportunity to author farm legislation. 
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NOT HESITANT 


Some were not the least bit hesitant in 
declaring they felt farm measures are aimed 
toward their votes, n:f their welfare. 

Others were not quite as outspoken in 
volunteering the thought. 

A Harding County stockman said: 

“I know that politicians have failed miser- 
ably since 1924 in solving any farm problem 
except their immediate problem of being 
reelected.” 

“A farm program satisfactory to everyone 
is very likely an impossibility,” Clarence A. 
Dybvig, Baltic, said. “Politicians tend to be 
concerned about farmers as election time 
draws near. Farm programs should not be 
political footballs.” 

The Minnehaha County farmer added, “A 
farm program acceptable to farm people and 


city people alike is very complex and will © 


very likely not be achieved on the political 
battlefield.” 
NO DOUBTS 


There were no doubts in the feelings of 
Harold E. Harms, Hitchcock. 

Harms, who feeds stock and operates an 
irrigation system on his Spink County farm, 
said his pet peeve is the politician who sits 
back and waits until he sees if a new farm 
plan is successful or not. 

“Then,” said Harms, ‘He yells loud and 
long against its failures but has no construc- 
tive program of his own to offer.” 

A Harding County rancher was equally as 
outspoken on the point of farm measures 
being politically inspired. 

Claude E. Olson, Ludlow, said, “The US. 
Congress has created the present farm chaos 
by their attempt to sweeten us farmers vote- 
wise that they may get reelected. And I 
think the U.S. Congress must correct the 
example by removing the cause.” 

Olson is a trustee for the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame. 

DIVIDES BLAME 


Lloyd B. Dye, Hitchcock, put a portion of 
the blame on the farmers, as he scored poli- 
ticians’ efforts to cure the farm ills, 

The Beadle County farmer said: 

“Politicians have had their say and to me 
a politician is primarily a liar and this, of 
course, he must be in order to be elected to 
the office he seeks. However, upon being 
successful in his political venture he be- 
comes a farm management expert regardless 
of his past training, education, experience, 
etc. 

“These things he cannot be,” Dye contin- 
ued, “and to make sure that I am right 
only necessitates the looking up of what 
politicians, with the help of the farmer him- 
self, have done for the farmer in the past 
few years. 

“When the politician and the farmer with 
enough guts (and believe me there are still 
a few) say they are done with the present 
mess and go back to statesmanship and two- 
handed farming, it is my belief that prosper- 
ity may return to the farm and thereby 
mushroom throughout every other industry 
in the Nation.” 

Dye described one-handed farming as the 
“farmer who holds his right hand out to 
Uncle Sam for a subsidy, soil bank or ap- 
proved practices check and tries to farm with 
his left.” 

FIRST STEP 

Speaking of the farm problems, Albert 
Vanhove, Madison, said he felt the first step 
toward new farm legislation would be “to set 
a basic policy.” 

“The way it is now,” the Lake County man 
continued, “and in the past is something for 
politicians to mess around in. 

“Agriculture is still one of the great indus- 
tries of this Nation and its ups and downs 
affect everyone sooner or later. We have 
many farm organizations in the United 
States but each one seems to represent a cer- 
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tain field in agriculture such as grain, live- 


stock, dairy, etc. It doesn’t seem that they 
will ever get together on a common policy. 
Now I don’t know if it is the government’s 
duty to bring these people together but it 
surely must be someone’s job. The politi- 
cians are making things worse.” 

vanhove said he felt the politicians had 
petter become statesmen before it is too late. 

NEUTRAL VIEW 

There was a neutral position in legislation 
issue. 

It was expressed by William D. Duba, 
Ethan, who said at his Davison County farm: 

“All legislation should have as its purpose 
the strengthening of the family farm ena- 
bling its operator to earn his fair share of 
the national income.” 


OPPOSITE VIEW 


There were also extremely opposite views 
from those expressed above. 

A county agent was asked for the names 
of several farmers in his county who could 
be contacted for views on what they would 
like to see in the way of farm legislation. 

He replied: 

“It isn’t so much what the farmers want; 
it boils down to what President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Benson want. What good does it do 
to get a farm bill through Congress only to 
have it vetoed by the President and Mr. 
Benson.” 

This particular county agent is serving in 
acounty some distance from a farm he owns 
in Moody County. 

And a Grant County farmer, H. D. Brink, 
Ortley, said: 

“Much of our trouble could easily be solved 
if our Secretary of Agriculture would work 
with agriculture-minded people.” 





[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Feb. 
29, 1960] 
SouTH DAKOTA FARMERS ARE FOES, 
FRIENDS OF SOIL BANK 


(Second in a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 


The soil bank must go. 
The soil bank must stay. 
These directly opposite views are held by 
South Dakota farmers. 
MAY BE CLUE 


Perhaps they give a clue as to why it is 
difficult to write farm legislation that finds 
acceptance in all quarters. 

The views were expressed in an Argus- 
Leader survey which asked farmers for 
points they would include in a farm bill 
should they have an opportunity to write 
such a measure. 

Those wanting to put a lock on the soil 
bank offered arguments to support their be- 
liefs and those favoring the continuance of 
the plan were equally eloquent in their 
beliefs. 

CHANGES SUGGESTED 


There were farmers in the 28-county sur- 
vey that suggested modifications in the soil 
bank. 

Those opposing the soil bank were not as 
large in number as those favoring it but 
they didn’t mince words. 

Bob Hlavka, Meade County’s outstanding 
young farmer, said: 

“I don’t believe the soil bank program has 
served of any value for our State. 

“It has caused many people to leave their 
Tural homes and move to town, making for 
more unemployment, juvenile delinquency 
and abandoned farms slowly becoming run 
down and blown about, which does not make 
& very pretty sight.” 

Earl H. Sly, Platte, said the present farm 
program encourages large farmers—private 
or corporate—to produce for sale or storage 
thus swelling the surplus. 
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The Charles Mix County man said, “The 
soil bank is crowding many a young family 
off the land and forcing them to move to the 
cities and help swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

“When opportunity is gone, when a man 
has nothing to lose he may become an easy 
prey to unrest or even communism. 

“It removes much personal property, and 
in some cases, improvements from the tax 
list. 

“By moving these families off the farm 
our smaller towns are losing much of their 
trade.” 

The soil bank has been a boon to three 
classes of people in the eyes of Lloyd B. Dye, 
Hitchcock. 

He classed them as: (1) The farmer too old 
to continue farming his land; (2) the farmer 
with too many acres of land to farm without 
additional investment in new and expensive 
equipment; and (3) the town and city people 
who bought land simply for an investment 
and turned it into the soil bank acres of 
weeds. 

WANTS IT OUT 

Lawrence Lutz, who farms near Webster 
in Day County, said the sooner the soil bank 
is thrown out, the better. 

“I have some land in the soil bank,” he 
said, “not because I approve of it whole- 
heartedly, but it is a good way for a young 
farmer to be sure of the payment that must 
be made on the land. 

“It is not only a bad deal for city farmers 
who own land, put the renters off and put the 
land in the soil bank, but also for the people 
on smalltown main streets who depend on 
the farmer.” 

Lutz said he would get much more satis- 
faction from being able to farm the land and 
get a fair return on the grain harvested, 
rather than “going to the mailbox on the 
15th of October and picking up a check for 
a couple of thousand dollars of the taxpay- 
ers’ money and doing practically nothing 
for it.” 

OTHER SIDE 


Now let’s take a look at the other side of 
the fence. 

Lloyd A. Johnson, Brookings County, gave 
his endorsement of the plan when he said 
he believed it is much cheaper to store the 
grain in the soil before it is produced than 
to store it in bins. 

“At the same time,” he said, “we are con- 
serving our land for future generations. We 
must conserve our land for the future when 
our population will increase and need it.” 


CONCERN TO ALL 


A Miner County farmer said he feels the 
soil and water concerns everyone, regardless 
of who they are or where they live. 

“I hear no complaint from city dwellers 
on the cost of the soil bank,’’ M. W. Walter, 
Roswell, said, “and there should be none 
because it is their insurance as well as the 
farmers.” 

H. H. Ehlers, Presho, who combines farm- 
ing and cattle feeding in Lyman County, said 
he would like to see more soil bank. He 
added perhaps more would have to be paid 
per acre to get the good land out of crop. 

The treasurer of the Hand County Soil 
Conservation District, Wilford Herman, said 
it is desirable to extend soil bank coverage 
sufficiently to actually decrease production. 

“Stopping with the present acreage will 
completely emasculate the program and its 
effect upon our crop surpluses,” the miller- 
farmer said. 

Herman said he felt if the size of the plan 
is not increased as a partial solution to the 
farm problem, the plan will be sabotaged 
before it is given a chance to function. 

A Beadle County farmer sees the soil bank 
as a good effort to bring supply and demand 
into a closer relationship. 
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“But in the beginning,” he continued, 
“there were loopholes that made it a spec- 
ulator’s paradise, which was bad.” 

MAKES PLEA 

A large expansion of the program was the 
plea of Bert P. Mason, Spink County. 

Farming near Frankfort, Mason said: “Ex- 
pand the soil bank plan to a point whereby 
actual acres left in production would supply 
farm products nearly in balance with de- 
mand. As we progress toward this goal, sup- 
port prices and crop controls could grad- 
ually be eliminated. Then each farm crop 
would compete for its price and position in 
the market.” 

Other believers in the soil bank program 
included Rich Daly, Columbia, in Brown 
County; Ed Leuning, Flandreau, in Moody 
County; and Francis Kelly, Corsica, in Doug- 
las County. 





[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Mar. 1, 
1960] 


FARMERS WOULD TOUGHEN SoIL BANK LOAN 
(Third in a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 


South Dakota farmers would put teeth in 
soil bank laws if they went to the congres- 
sional halls in Washington. 

They would also extend some of the bank’s 
dividends. 

They see in their “legislation I would like 
to have” less absentee ownership, soil con- 
servation, and a means to cut surpluses 
among other things. 

Their opinions were given in a survey by 
the Argus-Leader which contacted farmers in 
28 South Dakota counties. 


WOULD SET LIMIT 


Under a plan advanced by William D. 
Duba, Davison County, each farm operator 
would be permitted to put not more than 
half or 250 acres of his farm, whichever is 
smaller, into the soil bank. 

The Ethan farmer said, “This would dis- 
courage absentee landlords from buying 
land and putting it into the soil bank. This 
would eliminate large tracts of land going 
into the soil bank under one ownership.” 

Duba’s point is that if not more than half 
the farm could be put into the soil bank, it 
would require an operator to farm the other 
half, thereby putting him in a better position 
to maintain the soil bank acres. 

STIFF PENALTY 

He would impose a stiff penalty for not 
controlling the weeds on the soil bank acre- 
age. 

The Davison County farmer then ad- 
vanced this plan so far as payments are 
concerned: 

“Substitute surplus commodities for cash 
in payment for soil bank acres.” 

Land put in the soil bank would draw its 
payments in commodities (corn, oats, rice, 
etc.) on the already established average yield 
for that field. These figures are part of the 
records of the ASC offices. 

POINTS TO PROBLEM 

At Pipestone, Minn., Richard Ellefson 
pointed to overproduction as the main farm 
problem. 

Ellefson, who farms in Moody County, said 
he would like to see a farm program that 
would employ the old principle of supply 
and demand. 

“If a large enough price was paid for con- 
servation acres,” he said, “the supply of land 
going out of production would also be large 
enough. This payment should be payable 
to farm operators to prevent landlords from 
putting the renters off and receiving not 
only rent but also operators’ share of con- 
servation payments.” 
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He felt such a program would ald the 
farmer and would also “conserve the land 
which will be greatly needed in generations 
to come.” 

WOULD REWRITE LAWS 


Out in Spink County Harold E. Harms 
would rewrite soil bank laws to give each 
farmer his allotted acres. 

Harms would not allow any landowner to 
put more than his allotted share into the 
soil bank. 

“This would stop the buying of land for 
the purpose of putting it into the soil bank 
and would also give younger farmers an op- 
portunity to rent land,” he said. 


PLAN IS SIMILAR 


A member of the South Dakota House of 
Representatives offered a plan similar to that 
of Duba’s. 

This suggested plan came from Charles 
Droz, miller, in Hand County. 

Droz would have rental payments geared 
or related to the assessed tax value of the 
land, building improvements not included. 

Only land cultivated within the last 3 
years would be eligible for inclusion under 
the soil bank, and rental agreements with 
the Government would not be over 5 years, 
perhaps not over 3. 

Droz would not allow entire farms into 
the program. He would hold the limit to 
the point where at least 50 percent of the 
acreage would be under cultivation by a 
landlord or tenant living on that farm. 

A Douglas County farmer, Francis Kelly, 
Corsica, said: 

“I would raise the rate per acre to induce 
farmers to join, but I would limit each farm 
to not more than 10 percent of their plowed 
acres.” 

He said this would prevent farms from 
being bought “by some and expelling tenants 
and in 10 years being paid by the Govern- 
ment the amount he paid for the farm.” 
[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Mar. 

2, 1960] 


SoutH DAKOTA FARMERS FAvoR BUSHEL PLAN 
IN LEGISLATION IDEAS 


(Fourth in a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 


“Give us bushels.” 

“Take away the acres.” 

South Dakota farmers would write out 
the acreage ider in crop allotments and 
write in a bushel plan. 

At least that’s the way a number of them 
expressed themselves in an Argus-Leader 
survey in 28 counties. The survey sought 
to determine what farm measures the State’s 
farmers would write if they had such an 
opportunity. 

BASED ON YIELD 

Fern Foland, Ottumwa, said he would like 
to see wheat acreage allotments removed and 
bushel allotments imposed with the allot- 
ment based on the farmer’s normal yield 
according to his wheat base. 

The Haakon County farmer would freeze 
the allotments as of 1959, according to the 
55 million acre national allotment until 
the present excess is depleted or stabilized. 

“This, I believe,’’ he said, “would elim- 
inate the 15-acre minimum and the non- 
commercial areas that now plague our ex- 
cesses. The machinery is all set up and I 
see nothing difficult or time consuming 
about it.” 

OTHERS SUPPORTED 


Foland continued: “From these figures 


each farmer would be allotted his share of 
the national wheat used for home consump- 
tion plus export with this wheat supported 
at 90 percent of parity. After all the farmer 
isn’t the only one getting Government sup- 
ports. Your very paper is supported by the 
Government through postage costs, etc.” 
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Under Foland’s plan, any excess grain the 
farmer had would be stored at his own ex- 
pense. He said he was not familiar with 
cotton, tobacco, etc., but saw no reason why 
these crops could not be handled in the same 
manner. 

“If our main cash crops were stabilized, 
I believe the rest of the feed grain would soon 
level off according to the demand,” Foland 
added. 

WOULD CUT CONTROLS 

M. E. Bierwagen, also of Haakon county, 
said he would like to see a farm bill that 
wiped out all wheat acreage allotments and 
controls. 

The Milesville farmer, a former State legis- 
lator and active in soil and water conserva- 
tion circles, would let a farmer plant all the 
wheat he desired and sell it on the open mar- 
ket. 

Under Bierwagen’s plan the Government 
would pay the difference between what the 
farmer gets on the open market and what the 
price would be at 100 percent of parity. 

Bierwagen said, “Let's say the farmer would 
sell his wheat for $1.60 and 100 percent of 
parity would be $2 a bushel. The Govern- 
ment would then pay the farmer 40 cents a 
bushel or whatever the difference might be 
between open market and 100 percent of 
parity.” 

SETS LIMIT 

He would place a limit of $5,000 as the 
amount any one operator could collect in 
1 year. 

This Haakon County farmer declared his 
plan would eliminate the large Government 
expense for wheat storage, checking acreages 
and keeping records. 

He said under his plan a farmer could 
raise as much wheat as he desired and that 
if he raised more than he could get support 
on in 1 year, he could hold it on his own 
farm. If he had a crop failure the following 
year he would then have some wheat to sell. 

“If a farmer had a number of good crops,” 
Bierwagen said, “and had more wheat than 
he cared to sell without price support, he 
would naturally cut back on his acreage.” 


He envisions his plan as a protection for 
the family type farmer. 


SEES SURPLUS CUT 


Dropping down to Douglas County, Fran- 
cis Kelly said he felt an allotment on the 
bushel plan would reduce the surplus in a 
few years. 

“I would suggest anyone overproducing his 
quota of bushels would not qualify for price 
support,” the Corsica man said. 

Lawrence Bentz, Butte County, said he 
would like to see the elimination of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas with a 
gradual lowering of price supports. 


WANTS BUSHELS 


“Do away with acre allotments and have 
bushel allotments instead,” declared Harold 
E. Harms, Spink County. 

“It would stabilize farming,” he continued. 
“In years of abundance a farmer would sell 
his allotted bushels and in a year of crop 
failure he could sell from storage.” 

This Hitchcock farmer would throw out the 
idea of the Government storing grain. He 
cited the savings in this arrangement. 

“Suppose a farm had an allotment of 1,000 
bushels of wheat to sell,” he said. “If the 
free market wouldn't pay a fair price ($2.50) 
per bushel, reduce every farm a percent until 
the market would pay that. In other words 
regulate the market by the amount of grain 
on the market. Farmers could regulate their 
own farms to what they could sell.” 

IDEA SAID WRONG 

A Miner County farmer said he has always 
felt that an acre allotment was wrong. 

“If we have a short crop we could not 
raise enough for feed and if a big crop the 
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Government is caught with a big storage 
problem,” is the view given by M. H. Walter, 
Roswell. 

“I feel we should have a bushel allotment 
with a support price based on 100 percent 
parity for our domestic use,” he said. 

He would have the Government take for 
storage only that portion of the crop needed 
to fill the bushel allotment. If a farmer 
planted more or had an extra large crop it 
would be up to the farmer to take the world 
market price or store on his own farm. 

“With a bushel allotment,” he concluded, 
“If you have a large crop the place to store 
that big surplus crop is on the farm where 
it was produced. When the storage gets to 
be a problem, it is the problem of the man 
who produced it—not someone else.” 


HAND COUNTY RESPONSE 


In Hand County, Wilford Hermann said: 

“Let’s write a realistic paragraph in the 
law about acreage allotments. Perhaps a 
little less humanity is needed when handing 
out new allotments. 

“The longtime, established wheat raisers 
in South Dakota are limited to allotments 
which are percentages of the historical wheat 
acres on the respective farms. But if a man 
from the southern Great Plains comes into 
the community, buys a couple sections of 
grass and breaks them up, the newcomer fre- 
quently is given a wheat allotment which is 
greater than that of his longtime resident 
neighbors. 

“What a paradox. Wheat allotments are 
determined by the wheat cropping history of 
the farm but if the new owner plows up 
grassland, he is given a sizable wheat base 
on land which has no wheat history. 

“Furthermore, why is everyone in this Na- 
tion entitled to 15 acres of wheat for market 
production? If a farmer wants to raise 
wheat for his hogs instead of corn that 
should be permissible but not for market. 

“This is my second suggestion. No more 
wheat acres for anybody under any circum- 
stances and strict enforcement of allotment 
compliance for every wheat raiser. I have 
used wheat as an example. Every allotment 
crop should be administered in a similar 
manner.” 

THINKS IT BETTER 

Bob Hlavka, Meade County, wondered if a 
bushel allotment, rather than an acre allot- 
ment wouldn’t be better for the farmer and 
Government. 

It is the opinion of Lawrence Lutz, Web- 
ster, that acreage restrictions have not done 
any good. 

“We used to think an 8 or 10 bushel wheat 
crop was pretty good,” the Day County 
farmer said. “Now with acreage restrictions 
we put wheat on our best land, use fertili- 
zer to up the yield to 20 or more bushels 
per acre and it doesn’t reduce the surplus. 

He aimed his favoritism toward bushel 
restrictions on grain at a fair rate of parity, 
preferably not less than 90 percent. 

“I think if we would have a bushel re- 
striction on grain, then we couldn't sell it all 
1 year. We would have something to sell 
when we get a crop failure like we had in 
1959,”’ he concluded. 





FEWER FARMS 


WASHINGTON.—South Dakota lost 1,200 
farms during 1959 according to the Agricul- 
ture Department. 

The Department said South Dakota had 
60,500 farms at the end of 1959 as com- 
pared to 61,700 at the end of 1958. 

Iowa had 191,000 in 1959 as compared to 
193,000 at the end of 1958; Illinois had 172,- 
000 in 1959 as compared to 176,000 in 1958; 
Wisconsin had 144,000 and 150,000, Min- 
nesota 158,000 and 162,000, Missouri 212,000 
and 215,000 and Nebraska 101,000 and 
102,000. 
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From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Mar. 3, 

I 1960] 

crop SUPPORTS CONTROVERSIAL ON SOUTH 
DakKoTA FARMS 


(Fifth in a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 


The matter of supports on South Dakota 
crops seems to be a point of controversy 
among South Dakota farmers. 

Some want them as they are. 

Some want the support pegged at a higher 


gure. 
And some want them tossed out. 
GIVEN IN SURVEY 


These varied opinions were expressed in an 
-Leader survey in 28 counties in all 
parts of the State. The farmers were asked 
to give expressions on points they would 
include in a farm bill should they have the 
opportunity to author farm legislation. 

It is the opinion of W. E. Holiway, Hum- 
poldt, the support program is a failure. 

“Loans of 65 to 90 percent of parity are in- 
centives to increased production, attracting 
to agriculture interests that are not de- 
pendent on farming because this program 
gives them a guaranteed profit for their large 
farming operations,” the Minnehaha County 
farmer said. 

LOAN PROGRAM 

Holiway would make it a loan program 
based upon banking and loan principles. He 
would make loans of 30 to 40 percent of 
parity value. 

He feels this plan would allow the farmer 
to adjust his marketing to a seasonable 
favorable market. He also feels it would 
discourage the large operators. He also be- 
lieves it would reduce cost of administration 
forthe Government. 

Meade County’s outstanding young farmer, 
Bob Hlavka, said present day farm price sup- 
ports should never drop below present sup- 
prt prices as “I believe all businesses— 
rural and city—would suffer a severe blow.” 


DELL RAPIDS VIEW 


Another Minnehaha County farmer, Justin 
Mortvedt, Deil Rapids, holds this view: 

“Reasonable price supports which should 
be high enough to give producers a fair and 
reasonable remuneration for their efforts and 
yet not too high for consumption of the 
product.” 

Price supports would be confined to allot- 
ment crops by William D. Duba, Ethan, in 
Davison County. 

His view is like this: 

Price support should be set at not less 
than 90 percent of parity. There would be 
nd supports on crops raised outside allot- 
ment. Price supports to any one operator 
inany year would be limited to $10,000. 

On livestock and perishables, Duba would 
set price supports at not less than 90 percent 
of parity by payments similar to the pay- 
Ments in the wool program. Limits on such 
payments to any operator in any year would 
be $5,000. 

TWO PLANS 


Albert Van Hove, Madison (Lake County), 
tame forward with two plans. 

He said, “If the farmer expects 100 per- 
ent Of parity he will have to limit his pro- 
duction. If a farmer would limit his pro- 
duction he would get a decent price and 
More farmers would stay in farming. But 
the farmers don't seem to want production 
controls. He wants to have his cake and 
fat it too.” 

His second thought is that if a farmer 
doesn't want production controls he doesn’t 
ee how the Government can support at 100 
Percent. 
; “A farmer should have, is entitled to, and 
‘0 survive has to have a floor price of at 
last 90 percent of parity,” said Arthur L. 
Reitz, Ralph, Harding County. 
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SEES DESTRUCTION 


Then there is this view of Gene Gerard 
of Kennebec in Lyman County: “It is my 
firm belief that a continuation of our pres- 
ent program, or adoption of even higher, 
rigid price supports can accomplish nothing 
but the destruction of our disappearing 
family type farm. 

“We consider our farm to be in this cate- 
gory. I am 30 years of age, born and raised 
on a farm and would really dread the 
thought of making a living and raising my 
family by working at any other occupation. 

“To support my stand against high sup- 
ports, I should point out what most of us 
already know, the larger the farm operation 
the greater the benefits from artificially sup- 
ported prices. 

“I further believe that the present farm 
laws were originally intended to be a relief 
measure during the depression and have 
therefore outlived their usefulness. 

He would allow the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to act as a leading agency rather 
than its present interests as a sole purchasing 
agent of farm commodities. 

SHOULD BE REPEALED 

In Charles Mix County there is this view 
of Earl H. Sly, Platte: “I feel the measure 
supporting farm prices should have been re- 
pealed as soon as the emergency passed.” 

Guy F. Barnes, Pierre, speaking of wheat, 
said: 

“I would make price supports contingent 
on the grade of wheat. Don't pay the same 
price for chicken feed that is paid for high- 
quality milling wheat.” 





{From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Mar. 4, 
1960 | 


FARMERS CITE NEED FOR RESEARCH 
(Sixth in a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 


Stimulate new uses for South Dakota agri- 
cultural products, declare those working with 
South Dakota soil. 

They see much good from a research pro- 
gram they would include in farm legislation. 


WIDE RANGE 


It ranges from depleting surplus crops to 
a better standard of living. 

Perhaps not much thought has been placed 
on an intensive research program in past 
legislation. 

South Dakota farmers make a strong point 
of it in a survey conducted in 28 counties 
by the Argus-Leader. 


CRASH PROGRAM 


State Representative Charles Droz, Miller, 
favors the enactment of legislation ‘‘provid- 
ing a crash program for stimulating indus- 
trial uses of farm products.” 

“Over the long pull,’ the Hand County 
farmer said, ‘‘An energetic program of this 
type can burn, chew, grind, distill, convert 
and utilize almost limitless acres of prod- 
ucts from the American soil. 

Clarence A. Dybvig, Baltic (Minnehaha 
County), said farm legislation should con- 
tain a research clause to find new uses for 
farm crops to provide new outlets for sur- 
plus crops. 

A Bon Homme farmer said: ‘“‘Research and 
education should be a part of the farm pro- 
gram. We should find new crops and new 
uses for old crops. We should look ahead 
or be progressive in a farm program.” 

Lloyd B. Dye, Hitchock (Beadle County), 
would like to see one-tenth of the ‘money 
now spent on our farm programs channeled 
into research to promote better crops, more 
uses for the things we can produce and better 
marketing procedures.” 

Eric J. Hermanson, Garretson, had this 
approach to the research idea: 
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“Our long-range program in agriculture 
should be toward a goal of all-out produc- 
tion and total consumption. 

“This can be achieved by a highly acti- 
vated approach through research to create 
new uses for our products and by modifica- 
tion of our products through science to fit 
the ever-changing needs of a changing 
world. This will give us an opportunity to 
use our ability to produce in volume, cut 
down our cost per unit, and put us on a 
more favorable competitive basis.” 


COMPREHENSIVE IDEA 


Another Minnehaha County farmer, W. E. 
Holiway, Humboldt, had a more comprehen- 
Sive idea on research. 

This included an increase in number and 
pace of programs carried on by land-grant 
colleges and experiment stations with par- 
ticular emphasis on livestock management 
and economics. He would have an economist 
in every county agent's office. 

Holiway would expand the Agricultural 
Research Service with emphasis on soil and 
water research and new crops. 

He would secure the cooperation of the 
petroleum industry for research in the pos- 
sibilities of using farm products for motor 
fuels and lubricants. 

“We have heard much about the industrial 
uses of agricultural products, especially 
those in the surplus supply, and research 
into that field of use should be continued,” 
declared Willford Herman, Miller. 

“But can we actually expect agricultural 
products to be so processed that they can 
be used in place of metals?” he asked. 

“Are we justified in hoping that agricul- 
tural chemistry can convert crop surpluses 
into products which will displace petroleum 
products? No doubt chemurgy and industry 
can find new uses for farm products, but 
we must face realities while planning our 
program.” 

“So research is a must,” the Hand County 
man said. “It will pay its way, but let's 
not expect too much.” 





[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
Mar. 6, 1960] 
Imports Worry SoutH DakoTa FARMERS 
(Seventh in a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 

Watch those imports. 

South Dakota farmers want effective con- 
trols on agricultural imports. 

They want the imports watched to prevent 
adding to products already in surplus or in 
depressing prices South Dakota farmers are 
entitled to receive. 

Steadily rising costs of farm operations 
can’t bear laxity in importing farm products. 

Arguments for import controls came in a 
survey on legislation South Dakota farmers 
would like to write. 


NO. 1 PROBLEM 


“Our No. 1 farm problem, in my opinion, 
is the tremendous increase in imports in 
agricultural commodities,” said Lawrence 
Bentz, Newell. 

The Butte County rancher continued: 

“Those of us engaged in lamb feeding have 
lost much of our west coast market to im- 
ported lamb from Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

“I feel that the American farmer is first 
entitled to the domestic consumption. If we 
cannot supply that demand, then allow im- 
ports to satisfy it. This can be accomplished 
by imposing quotas and tariffs on all im- 
ports.” 

Another West River rancher, 
Rietz, Ralph, said: 

“I don’t believe we farmers need a price- 
support program if grains from Canada and 
meat products from other countries were 
kept out of the United States by a protective 
tariff.” 


Arthur L. 
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WANTS LIMIT 


A limit on imports is wanted by William 
D. Duba, Ethan. 

He would limit imports on any commodity 
which is at less than 100 percent of parity 
by a tariff which would be used to raise the 
price of that commodity. 

A bit of a different twist was put on this 
particular point of importing and exporting 
by a Haakon County farmer, Vern Foland, Ot- 
tumwa. 

We would like to see “legislation to im- 
prove and guarantee high grades of farm 
products to be exported. Thus foreign coun- 
tries receiving our commodities would soon 
learn of our quality products.” 

He felt this would be a factor in increasing 
a demand for American farm products. 


NEEDS STRENGTHENING 


“A point I believe needs strengthening,” 
said Bob Hlavak, Plainview, “is the tariff on 
imported farm products.” 

The Meade County man wondered if “We 
aren’t using other nation’s surpluses, thus 
causing our own products to be considered 
as surplus and creating the problem of what 
to do about them.” 

At Redfield, Harold E. Harms, said: 

“Let’s stop imports of farm and livestock 
products. 

“For instance we imported in 1957 enough 
beef from Australia and New Zealand to sup- 
ply the United States for 14 days. We im- 
port meats and other products from other 
countries. 

“Labor is cheap in these countries and in 
many cases the people are undernourished 
and should be using the exported food them- 
selves.” 

This Spink County resident would also stop 
imports on livestock. 


PROTECTION NEEDED 


“As we are living in a highly legislated and 
protected economy, there is a need for agri- 
culture to have some protection against the 
hazards of the competitive market and yet 
produce enough foods for the growing needs 
of an expanding population,” said Justin 
Mortvedt, Dell Rapids. 

To this end he would place effective con- 
trols on imports of products that are in sur- 
plus together with an expanded program for 
moving surpluses to needy areas abroad. 





[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Mar. 7, 
1960 | 


FARMERS Say “KNOW” PROGRAM A MUST 
(Eighth of a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 


Is a public relations program a needed ele- 
ment in a satisfactory farm program? 

South Dakota farmers feel their fortunes 
can rise or fall on what the people know or 
don't know. 

As a result there is a desire for a strong 
public relations or information clause in 
farm legislation which would be written 
by South Dakota farmers. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS 


“One of our major problems,” said W. M. 
Kanago, Webster, “is poor public relations.” 

“This is where the larger publications and 
press could really help. The eastern papers 
write articles without even coming out here 
to see what they are writing about. 

“The facts that the public should know 
are that we are fast approaching the time 
that if the farmers were to give away his 
products it would make little or no differ- 
ence in price to the consumer.” 


GOOD EXAMPLES 


“Good examples of this,” the Day County 
farmer continued, “are breakfast foods that 
cost 35 cents a box have about 2 cents worth 
of grain. Bread has about 3 cents worth of 
wheat. Chicken and pork prices to con- 
sumers often do not follow prices paid to 
farmers. 
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“I believe the farmer, through some in- 
formation programs, should try to reach the 
consumers with the facts on high prices as 
well as truth in advertising in competitive 
goods and brand names. 

“The thing that really concerns me is that 
while the average American farmer is the 
most efficient he has ever been and certainly 
the most efficient farmer in the world, that 
he should find himself in such a position 
in the eyes of the consumer. * * * The 
farmer is certainly not getting the benefit 
of the high costs to the consumer.” 


WANTS FACTS 


A Bon Homme County farmer feels public 
relations should be a part of the program 
so people “get the facts and not just the 
bill.” 

A Pipestone, Minn., man who farms in 
Moody County ventures this view on a public 
relations clause in farm legislation: 

“We need some way to promote better pub- 
lic relations for agriculture. 

“The farm operators,” said Richard Ellef- 
son, “are getting a very small percentage of 
what is appropriated and I think the public 
taxpayers should Know this. The public 
should also Know that what is spent on agri- 
culture is very small compared to what is 
spent to subsidize other businesses that have 
a much more lucrative position than agri- 
culture.” 

NEED OVERHAULING 

Public relations are in need of overhaul- 
ing, according to Clarence A. Dybvig, Dell 
Rapids. 

At his Minnehaha County farm he said, 
“Some large magazines have been carrying 
articles which tend to overemphasize storage 
problems and farm subsidies in general.” 

From Bob Hlavaka, Plainview (Meade 
County), comes this thought: 

“I think provision should be made to pro- 
mote better understanding between city and 
rural people rather than to blame one an- 
other for higher costs of living and sur- 
pluses.” 

PROGRAM NEEDED 

“Have an education program,” 
Harold E. Harms, Redfield. 

“Let the city people know how much the 
farmer receives from his product. They 
won't think he is getting rich on 214 cents 
worth of wheat in a 28-cent loaf of bread or 
quality grade A eggs that are shipped to 
New York which the farmer gets 2514 cents 
a dozen for and the produce house gets 1 cent 
for handling and the trucker gets 3 cents a 
dozen for hauling.” 

“Therefore,” Harms continued, “they ar- 
rive in New York for less than 30 cents a 
dozen but the housewife there pays 60 to 65 
cents a dozen for them.” 


asserts 





[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Mar. 


8, 1960] 
EvER-NORMAL GRANARY, BETTER WHEAT CON- 
TROLS FARM DESIRES 


(Ninth in a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 


Don't sell the South Dakota farmer short 
when asking him to express his ideas on 
the farm legislation he would write if he 
had such an opportunity. 

He has thoughts on a varied list of sub- 
jects and is able to give you arguments why 
he would favor such desired legislation. 

This was clearly expressed in a survey 
which covered 28 counties in all areas of the 
State. 

They want the ever-normal granary; they 
have thoughts on the storage problem and 
they have ideas on wheat controls. They also 


want greater use of Public Law 480. 
WANTS CONTINUANCE 


Lloyd Schrag, Marion, wants the ever-nor- 
mal granary continued. 
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The Turner County farmer said if a bum 
er crop creates a surplus, in spite of reduced 
acreage, the Government could buy ang 
store the surplus. In a lean year this gyr. 
plus could be sold back to the farmers, 

The ever-normal granary is also a desire 
of William D. Duba, Ethan. 

“First,” he said, “There should be a re. 
serve set aside for emergency use only. 

“This would be entirely separate from an 
other agricultural commodity held by the 
Government. This should be handled sim. 
ilar to the stockpiling of other vital com. 
modities such as copper and other strategic 
materials.” 


DESIRES PRESERVATION 


Preserve the ever-normal granary, declares 
Arnold Matzner, Stickney. 

The Aurora County farmer said: 

“The ever-normal granary has been a real 
help to us in South Dakota and other States, 
It has held the grain on farms in South 
Dakota when the price was low and stil] 
gave the farmers grocery money.” 

Lloyd B. Dye, Hitchcock, wants the ever. 
normal granary maintained on the farms 
and not spend huge amounts for storage 
to other organizations. 

He said, “Any of our land-grant colleges 
could come up with the number of bushels 
needed to maintain an ever-normal granary 
on each farm and Government might help 
farmers secure this amount of storage space 
and loan the money on this amount and no 
more. This grain could be readily available 
to that particular farmer in times of drought 
and disaster.” 


CONTROLS ON WHEAT 


A better control of wheat production 
would be the aim of Leonel M. Jensen, Wall. 

The Pennington County rancher would set 
up this plan: 

Any farmer who raised only 15 acres of 
wheat could keep on raising that amount. 
For every acre over 15, up to 50 acres, cut off 
10 percent; above 50 acres, reduce 15 per- 
cent; over 100 acres, cut 20 percent, and after 
500 acres, cut 35 percent, and after he gets 
to 1,000 acres, cut 50 percent. 

“This adjustable scale,” said Jensen, 
“should be maintained so that as surpluses 
are reduced and the free market is usable 
again, each farmer will be reinstated by the 
same percentages.”’ 

“During the period of severe surgery,” he 
continued, “Farmers should be compensated 
to a degree for the reductions they make. 
Not full compensation but enough to see 
that taxes and interest on borrowed money 
could be paid.” 


WOULD CUT ACREAGE 


Carl Cronin, Gettysburg, would cut the 
wheat acreage to what is needed below the 
55 million acres set by Congress. He would 
increase the support price the same percent- 
age and the land affected by the cut be left 
idle or planted to a cover crop. 

In Brown County, Verl H. Cutler, Clare- 
mont, would put the wheat price at 90 per- 
cent of parity and control supply by acre 
control. 

He would give a premium to those con- 
trolling the acreage. 

Along this line of crop controls, Justin 
Mortvedt, Dell Rapids, feels cross-compliance 
is very necessary. 

The Minnehaha County man said, “It just 
does not reduce the output to curtail pro- 
duction of a product in a certain area, then 
increase production of the same product in 
other areas.” 

WANT LAW 480 

In the legislation they would write if they 
could, South Dakota farmers would make 
greater use of Public Law 480. 

Said Duba: 

“We should sell, barter, or give to friendly 
needy nations our surpluses but this ex- 
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change should be charged to our defense 
program and not agriculture. 

“Wwe should expand our school-lunch pro- 
gram and we should put into effect the na- 
tional food allotment stamp plan enacted in 
1959 to aid our aged and needy.’ 


yern Foland, Ottumwa, said simply, 


“strengthen Public Law 480.” 
GETTYSBURG VIEW 


Fred E. Bartels, Gettysburg, has this to 
7s firmly believe that we are wrong in 
calling this surplus a liability or a curse. 

“{ pelieve it is one of God’s blessings and 
that it is one of the duties of our Govern- 
ment to use it wisely by helping to feed 
the people of the world with it and not 
waste it.” 

“My desire in farm legislation,” he con- 
cluded, “is a better way of life for all people 
who are willing to work.” 





[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Mar. 9, 
1960] 
FaRMERS WANT UNUSUAL LAWS 
(Tenth in a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 

Any time you ask anyone to legislate you 
had best brace yourself. 

You are going to get all sorts of answers. 
Individuals can think of many things they 
want laws for or against. 

This survey of legislation desired by South 
Dakota farmers has been no different. 

For obvious reasons names of the individ- 
uals will not be used. 

One southeastern South Dakota farmer 
said: 

“Ido not know if this would be workable 
or not. 

“I would like to have a law that livestock 
prices could not drop more than 25 cents a 
hundred in a given market day. I believe 
this would create a more even flow of live- 
stock to market.” 

He apparently would not place a limit on 
how much the market could go up on any 
given day. 

A north central area farmer said: 

“I believe the corporation farm of several 
thousand acres is not in the best interests 
of the community and the public in general 
8 I would give those not in excess of 10 
years to disperse their holdings. In that 
way they could once again be converted to 
family farms.” 

An eastern South Dakota farmer has these 
laws in mind: 

“1. Our farm roads are becoming public 
dumping grounds for all refuse such as cans, 
bottles, etc., due to little or no control. I 
know that this is a big problem due to avail- 
able help but it certainly is a farm problem. 
I would place a rather high deposit on all 
containers such as bottles and cans so they 
will be returned by the user or will be picked 
up for profit by the youngsters. 

“2. I would like to see a law to help con- 
trol big raises or drops in livestock markets 
4 it hurts so many producers to come and 
find their stock is worth a dollar or more 
4hundred less than the day before. 

“3. Many farmers are high pressured into 
buying seeds which are not recommended 
for the soil and climate they live in and also 
Into buying tools and equipment which they 
don't need or could buy cheaper in the local 
store. I would like to see rural agents 
stopped or at least controlled by some law. 

“4. I would like to see a law making it il- 
legal for airplane hunters to hunt foxes, 
tabbits, ete. I think fox and rabbit hunting 
should be saved for our farm youth as a 
sport and moneymaking hobby. We sure 


pi to enjoy the sport until airplanes took 
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[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
Mar. 10, 1960] 
SoutH DakoOTA FaRMERS WANT UNCLE SAM 
OvuT or THEIR HAIR 
(Last of a series) 
(By F. J. Gilbride) 

“I’m going to wash that man right out of 
my hair” are the words of a popular Ameri- 
can song. 

Some South Dakota farmers feel they 
would be better off if they could wash Uncle 
Sam out of their hair. 

Their forward views were expressed in a 
survey which sought views on farm legisla- 
tion they would author should such an op- 
portunity present itself. The survey covered 
28 counties in all sections of the State. 

TO FREE ENTERPRISE 

Jack Hunter, Ardmore, said: “The only leg- 
islation I want passed is to take Government 
out of agriculture, slowly perhaps, but it 
must be done to turn it back to free enter- 
prise, which is the thing that made our 
country great and will keep it that way.” 

The Fall River County stockman, a former 
member of the State fair board, said he was 
of the opinion problems cannot be solved 
by more laws “and then adding more laws 
on top of those laws, which seems to be the 
trend in Washington.” 

“I personally feel,” he continued, “we will 
have to take supports off in the near future. 
I realize that when this happens the whole 
farm economy will crash, but the question 
uppermost in my mind is when is the farm 
economy crash coming anyway? 

“I feel that much ado is being made about 
the family-type farm. This is a political 
football. 

“The constant harping on this subject has 
angered our city cousins, the small business- 
men and he has an excellent reason to feel 
as he does. Were I in his shoes I would feel 
the same way. If his store does not make 
enough for him to exist, he closes his doors. 
The same thing will have to be done by the 
farmer whose operation is so small that he 
cannot make a decent living. 

“The argument against this is that a 
farmer does not have any other trade. 

“Do you know of any group of people that 
have experience in so many different fields? 

“I certainly do not myself. Example: 
Welding, mechanics, bookkeeping, animal 
husbandry, heavy equipment operators and I 
could go on and on. The average farmer is 
by necessity a very versatile man with some 
knowledge in many types of work.” 


VIEWS AT PRESHO 


In Lyman County, H. G. Ehlers, Presho, 
said: 

“Do away with the giveaways that got 
started in the 1930’s they call the ASC. I 
think the farmer can build his own dams and 
wells and build up his iand for more crop 
himself.” 

LeRoy Thompson, a wheat farmer and 
stockman in Meade County, said he would 
like to see all the Government supports, sub- 
sidies, and gimme deals thrown in the trash 
can and let the business stand on its own 
feet. 

VICIOUS THING 

The Sturgis man feels subsidies of any 
sort are a vicious thing in the economic sys- 
tem and are a handicap to true progress. 

“There’s nothing wrong with the family- 
sized farm if it’s about three times as big 
as it used to be,” he continued, “and if the 
farmer is going to enjoy good automobiles, 
modern homes and all of the other benefits 
of modern progress, he had better produce 
and efficiently.” 

FOR REPEAL 

At Ludlow, Claude E. Olson declared the 
Government should repeal all laws that 
guarantee anyone, including the farmer, a 
guaranteed price for any commodity. 
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“The Congress,” Olson said, “should never 
interfere with the law of supply and demand 
only in emergencies like during wars. The 
Support prices have always been too high, 
like wheat for instance. Large operators 
claim they can produce wheat for 32 cents 
a bushel. Whenever one is guaranteed six 
times cost of production there is bound to 
be a surplus created. 

“The Government has no business in bus- 
iness. They can hardly run the Goyern- 
ment much less all sorts of businesses. The 
present practice that has been applied for 
some 80 years can only lead to Federal bank- 
ruptcy.” 

NO MEAT SUPPORTS 

Vern Foland, Ottumwa (Haakon County) 
would like to see the Government stay out 
of the support of the meat industry. 

This same feeling was expressed in Minne- 
haha County by Henry Knochenmus, rural 
Sioux Falls. He said: 

“I am opposed to any Government support 
for hogs, cattle, eggs, or poultry. I believe in 
the past we have been better off without 

hem and would be better off in the future 
without them.” 

Clarence A. Dybvig, another Minnehaha 
County farmer, wants the termination of all 
Government assistance in draining potholes. 


PURPOSE GONE 


And in another part of Minnehaha County, 
a Humboldt farmer said he felt the agricul- 
ture conservation program has outlived its 
purpose. 

W. E. Holiway said he doesn't think good 
farmers need the ACP incentive to carry out 
good soil and management practices on their 
land. 

“As we know in the past,” he said, “it has 
served as an incentive to drain away scarce 
and valuable water from South Dakota, de- 
stroying wildlife habitat and often destroy- 
ing more land with ditches than was covered 
with water.” 

A rancher near Buffalo feels this way 
about it: 

“It is a national disgrace, the manner in 
which surpluses have been handled. 

“Also the education given to the actual 
farmer in believing that his own Government 
owes him a living. This is the penalty of 
being a democracy but worth every cent of 
it unless we do find ourselves no longer a 
power in world affairs and forced to where 
maybe we should sacrifice a little now and 
retain future choice of our own destiny. 

“This freedom that one hears about to be 
given back to the farmer is worthless unless 
the right to eat, educate his children, etc., 
goes along with that freedom. 

“Really, if the agricultural part of our 
economy could unite, control prices, acreage, 
etc., as the industrial economy has done, we 
could write our own farm bill. 

“But, as long as the U.S. Treasury is so 
liberally dispersed to the agricultural section 
of our economy, why should farmers do 
anything except complain, vote for the one 
who promises the most, and feel sorry for 
himself as he has been educated to do for 
40 years.” 





OWNERSHIP OF THE AIR 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral occasions during the past few weeks 
I have been inserting editorials and 
newspaper articles in the REcorp which 
relate to the problem of television pro- 
graming, and the regulation of television 
in the interests of the public at large. 

I was delighted that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] placed in the 
Recorp the excellent article on this sub- 
ject by Claire Boothe Luce, which was 
recently published. 

On Monday of this week I included 
some quotations from many years ago, 
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consisting of statements by the then 
Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
who suggested some of the elements that 
have gone into the creation of the public 
interest factor in broadcasting. 

Since then Mr. Hoover has had a 
change of mind. That fact has been 
called to my attention by one of the 
ablest women executives in America to- 
day, Helen J. Sioussat, of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article entitled 
“A Historic Switch by Herbert Hoover,” 
published in the March 14, 1960, issue 
of the trade magazine Broadcasting, 
which describes Mr. Hoover’s present 
position. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A Historic SwItcH BY HERBERT HOOVER 


For more than three decades critics of 
commercial broadcasting have been quoting 
former President Herbert Hoover to bolster 
their cause. 

When he was Secretary of Commerce and 
radio was in its infancy, Mr. Hoover ex- 
pressed misgivings about advertising on the 
air. He was speaking on a subject about 
which there was still very little known, but 
his words have been used time and again 
in efforts to demean commercial radio and 
television. 

Last week Mr. Hoover publicly changed 
his stand, and, in the act deprived commer- 
cial broadcasting critics of one of their stur- 
diest cliches. After 37 years, he said, he had 
come to realize that advertising made a 
great radio and television system possible. 

He made the statement in a telegram ac- 
knowledging a special award given him by 
the Radio and Television Executives Society 
in New York. The telegram was read by 
Frank E. Pellegrin, of H-R Representatives, 
president of the society, at an RTES banquet 
last Thursday. Here is what Mr. Hoover 
said: 

“It is a great honor to receive the award 
of the Radio & Television Executives Society. 
This revives memories of days when the 
older members of this group and I worked 
together to bring the benefits of a great 
scientific discovery into American homes. 
You have carried it to the level of a great 
art and a sturdy protector of the American 
way of life. 

“On this happy occasion I will not expand 
my forebodings to you of 37 years ago as to 
commercials. They surround your great pro- 
grams fore and aft with a half dozen plugs. 
However, even in the pain of singing com- 
mercials, I justify even these by the realiza- 
tion that from the support of advertisers you 
have kept the wavelengths and channels 
in the safer hands of private enterprise 
rather than in those of government.” 


THE ORIGINAL STAND 


The time was 1924. The scene the hearing 
room of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. The witness was then 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. This 
is what he said about radio: 

“Radio communication is not to be con- 
sidered merely as a business to be carried 
on for private gain, for private advertise- 
ment, or for entertainment of the curious. 
It is a public concern impressed with the 
public interest to the same extent and upon 
the same general principles as our other 
public utilities.” 

Two years later the same Mr. Hoover said 
this at the Third National Radio Conference 
in Washington: 

“Direct advertising is the quickest way to 
kill broadcasting. The reader of the news- 
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paper has an option whether he will read an 
advertisement or not, but if a speech by the 
President is to be used as the meat in the 
sandwich of two patent medicine advertise- 
ments there will be no radio.” 


Mr. McGEE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorpD 
at this point as a part of my remarks 
an article entitled ‘‘Sarnoff Proposes 
Broad TV Parleys,” written by John P. 
Shanley and published in the New York 
Times of March 11, 1960. I do not en- 
tirely agree with some of the statements, 
but I think they all point up the im- 
portance of opening this question wide 
and having a complete look at all the 
problems which the present communi- 
cations issues have raised in recent 
months. I belicve that only in this way 
will we be able to get at the real base 
of the problem and fairly serve the in- 
teresits of all sides. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SARNOFF PROPOSES BroAD TV PARLEYS—ASKS 
CLOSED TaLKS YEARLY WITH LEADERS IN 
OTHER FIELDS To CHART FUTURE 

(By John P. Shanley) 

David Sarnoff, chairman of the Radio 
Corp. of America, proposed last night 
that broadcasters exchange ideas about tele- 
vision with leaders in other fields at closed 
annual conferences. 

Advocating that leaders in government, 
religion, education, business, labor, adver- 
tising and publishing attend the meetings, 
Mr. Sarnoff said: 

“In an appropriately cloistered atmos- 
phere, away from kleig lights, microphones, 
printing presses, the broadcaster and his 
guests could exchange views face to face, 
could seek new ideas from each other, could 
clarify misunderstandings, could explore new 
uses of the specialized services and in the 
process, perhaps, could dislodge chips from 
shoulders on all sides of the table.” 

RECEIVES AWARD 

Mr. Sarnoff spoke at a dinner of the Radio 
& Television Executives Society in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at which he received 
the organization’s first gold medal award for 
outstanding achievement in broadcasting. 

He noted that he had made no public 
statement about fixed quiz programs and 
payola “since the storm broke last October in 
Washington.” 

He added, however, that he could not “ig- 
nore events and proposals that threaten to 
make more remote, or even to blot out” 
television. 

Referring to disclosures of dishonest prac- 
tices in TV, he said: “I cannot believe that 
the American people will ever permit this 
child of infinite promise to be thrown out 
because its bathwater once became murky.” 

He declared that “the responsible men in 
this industry had no part of and never at- 
tempted to defend rigging and payola.” 

Discussing the criticism that has been 
leveled at TV's mass-appeal programs, Mr. 
Sarnoff said: 

“Violence on the home screen finds ample 
companionship in the lurid headlines on 
the front page. Mediocrity is no stranger to 
the theater or to the movies. The great mo- 
ment of art is the rarity, not the rule, 
whatever the forum. One of television’s 
needs—and it seems to me not an unreason- 
able one—is to be measured by the same cri- 
teria that apply to others.” 


FINDS FEW ERRORS 


He referred to the rapid growth of tele- 
vision and said:“I find it remarkable that 
television has made as few serious errors as 
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it has and that the errors, serious as they 
were, have not been irretrievable.” 

One error that could be irretrievable, he 
declared, would be acquiescence to proposals 
for more control of broadcasting. 

Of censorship, Mr. Sarnoff said: 

“Either you have censorship or you don't, 
Either it applies across the boards or not at 
all. How can one with reason relate it to 
a nonsubsidized communications medium 
which uses the public airways to reach the 
people free of charge, and ignore the other 
media that make a circulation charge and, 
in addition, use public subsidies to reach 
those same people?” 

Mr. Sarnoff predicted global TV, electronic 
translation, and other advances. 

“Technical developments, I firmly believe, 
will one day provide numerous additional 
channels capable of supplying many different 
services to small audiences with special 
educational, scientific, and cultural inter. 
ests.” 


Mr.McGEE. Myr. President, I also ask 
that a statement which I have prepared 
on the subject be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGEE 


On several occasions during the past few 
weeks, I have inserted editorials and nevws- 
paper articles in the REcorRpD apropos to the 
problems of television programing and regu- 
lation in the interests of the public at large. 

Many of these articles and columns have 
condemned the _ television industry and 
pointed out that television has failed to 
meet its challenges and_ responsibilities, 
Some of the other articles have praised tele- 
vision and suggested that, with the passing 
of time, the industry will “grow up” and 
mature or “clean their own houses.” 

My purpose in bringing these articles to the 
attention to the Senate is to suggest that 
merely ridding ourselves of payola doesn't 
cure the basic ills of television, and that 
we should perhaps remain aware of the larger 
objectives which television should strive 
toward in fulfilling their obligations to the 
viewing public. Many industry executives 
and leaders have expressed these desires and 
diagnosed their failings far more perceptively 
than I. 

However, one of the most powerful tele- 
vision executives—Mr. David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the Radio Corp. of America, as quoted 
in the March 11, 1960, edition of the New 
York Times, seems to resent criticism of the 
TV industry. 

In discussing such criticism Mr. Sarnoff 
is quoted as saying: “Violence on the home 
screen finds ample companionship in the 
lurid headlines on the front page. Medi- 
ocrity is no stranger to the theater or to 
the movies. The great moment of art is 
the rarity, not the rule, whatever the forum.” 

Now, I submit that it is precisely this at- 
titude, which seems to be altogether too 
common, that is perhaps the real “villain” 
which is retarding an establishment of pub- 
lic standards to be met by the TV industry. 

I should hope that other television in- 
dustry leaders do not share Mr. Sarnoft’s 
view that “two wrongs make a right,” oF 
that we must look forward to only “rare” 
moments of art on television in the future. 
Certainly the public, whose airways are used 
to bring this medium to their homes, are 
entitled to more effort and responsibility 
than that. 


ene 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION—THE 
SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
address the Senate briefly on section 
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4(a) (1) of the Dirksen substitute. In- 
cluded in this section is the bald state- 
ment: “The Constitution of the United 
States as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court is the supreme law of the land.” 
This language is expressly pointed at the 
school desegregation decisions of May 17, 


54. 

_™ quoted section is not what the 
Constitution says. Article VI, paragraph 
2, states: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land. 


I flatly disagree with the statement in- 
cluded in section 4(a)(1). A Supreme 
Court decision is the law of the case and 
the policy of the Court, but it is not the 
supreme law of the land. It can be made 
the law of the land by spelling out the 
substance of the holding in a bill and 
having Congress enact it into law. But 
it is not the supreme law of the land 
merely by virtue of the judicial decision 
nor by virtue of a mere declaration by 
the Congress stating as a conclusion that 
the decision is the supreme law of the 
land. 

The foregoing quoted statement in the 
Dirksen substitute is not liberal. It is 
certainly not conservative. It is reac- 
tionary. Enactment of section 4(a) (1) 
would put many legal issues, including 
social issues, in a new kind of legal deep 
freeze. It would arrest the development 
of constitutional law, not only in cases 
espoused by liberal groups, but in all 
fields. 

This is not what I believe the liberals 
want, but it would be the unwitting legal 
consequence of enactment of this sub- 
section. 

Congress, by enacting language which 
says “The Constitution, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the supreme law of the land,” 
would elevate the Court’s opinion to the 
level of Federal statutes—not because 
such opinions are the supreme law of the 
land, but because Congress, which is the 
only branch of the Government author- 
ized to make such law, conferred such 
status on opinions. 

This language in question, as quoted 
from the Dirksen amendment, will cause 
Congress to ratify and freeze every Su- 
preme Court decision interpreting the 
Constitution. 

Does anyone want to do that? I think 
not. We would thus tread in the realm 
of unknown and ponderous legal prob- 
lems as need might arise to change these 
rulings that we would now call the law 
of the land. 

The Congress could not thereafter 
change the status quo, because under 
this language of the proposed act it would 
require both a legislative and judicial 
determination before we could change 
the effect of a decision. It is clear as 
daylight that the Court could not there- 
after change the status quo, for they 
would be legislatively bound by their own 
precedent. 

Let there be no mistake. The lan- 
Suage in section 4(a)(1) is exactly the 
Same, in legal effect, as a legislative act 
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stating, “Congress hereby ratifies each 
and every Supreme Court decision in- 
terpreting the Constitution as of the date 
of passage of this act.” 

Would there be a single vote for such 
a proposition? Of course not. 

The so-called conservatives would not 
want it, because they are concerned 
about some recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions which they would like to see over- 
ruled later. 

The middle-of-the-roaders would not 
want it, because they would not like to 
see our constitutional law stagnate and 
wither. 

The liberals would not want it, because 
the growth of the liberal movement has 
depended on the willingness of the Court 
in recent years to reverse precedent, 
overrule itself, and actually legislate in 
support of the liberal movement’s aims. 
They would not like to see the Court lose 
the flexibility which has enabled them 
to uphold the minimum wage laws, the 
social security laws, and other programs 
previously held unconstitutional. 

I have other objections to section 
4(a)(1), but my plea here is that we 
do not abdicate our lawmaking, law- 
changing, and law-repealing power to 
another branch of our Government. 





CENSURE OF THE PRESIDENT BY 
PUERTO RICAN LEGISLATORS 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, one house 
of the Puerto Rican Legislature has taken 
the extraordinary action of voting cen- 
sure against the President of the United 
States, and press reports indicate that 
the other house is considering doing the 
same thing. 

This was a purely political measure, 
taken on a political vote. In my judg- 
ment, it was in extremely bad taste. I 
do not recall that any State legislature 
ever acted in this fashion in recent times 
in regard to any President. 

The action was incited by petty po- 
litical spite and cheap partisan motives. 
Certainly it has cost Puerto Rico good 
will in many quarters on the mainland. 

I hope the Puerto Rican Legislature in 
a more mature moment—if it has such 
moments—will reconsider this rash, ill- 
tempered, and bad natured action. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio subsequently 
said: Mr. President, a few minutes ago 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. Scott] castigated the 
house of representatives of the Legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico for adopting a resolution criticizing 
the President of the United States for 
permitting Luis A. Ferre the political 
opponent of Luis Munoz-Marin, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, to have a free ride on the Presi- 
dent’s plane from Puerto Rico and for 
expressing his support for Mr. Ferre 
in his campaign for Governor of the 
island commonwealth. It seems a pity 
that someone did not place a primer 
on Puerto Rican politics into the Presi- 
dent’s briefcase during his good will 
tour to the south. 

This morning, the Washington Post 
and Times Herald printed an excellent 
editorial on this very subject, taking 
an opposite view to that stated by the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, is a 
great and good friend of the United 
States, a man who is generally regarded 
as one of the great statesmen of the 
Western Hemisphere, if not of the entire 
world. The Puerto Rican people are our 
friends. They are fellow Americans. 
They are a proud people, members of a 
great Commonwealth. 

Through the unique arrangement of 
Commonwealth status, Puerto Rico has 
transformed itself from an economic and 
psychological slum into a proud and 
prosperous island under the leadership of 
Governor Munoz-Marin. Americans and 
Puerto Ricans alike can take great pride 
in this continuing achievement. It is a 
remarkable example of good will toward 
Latin America and of effective economic 
self-help. 

The Republican Party of Puerto Rico 
is in reality nothing more than a splinter 
of the mainland Republican Party. In 
Puerto Rico it is also, and more impor- 
tantly, the Statehood Party. Governor 
Munoz-Marin’s party, the Popular Dem- 
ocrats, has no ties with any mainland 
party. 

The President was ill advised in inter- 
fering with the purely local political cam- 
paign in Puerto Rico. This interference 
may be interpreted by some Latin Ameri- 
cans as Yankee intervention in the af- 
fairs of our neighbors south of the 
border. 

This unfortunate incident was a heavy- 
handed blunder, especially coming on the 
heels of the President’s successful South 
American tour. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REc- 
orD the editorial to which I have referred, 
entitled “Puerto Rican Fumble,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of March 
17, 1960. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

PUERTO RICAN FUMBLE 

It is a pity that someone did not stick a 
primer on Puerto Rican politics into Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's briefcase during his good 
will tour to the south. This might have 
averted the gratuitous blunder made by the 
President in seeming to endorse the guber- 
natorial candidacy of Luis A. Ferré, leader of 
the island’s Republican Statehood Party. 

Puerto Rico, as Price Day of the Baltimore 
Sun points out elsewhere, is “not Iowa.” It 
is a proud, self-governing Commonwealth 
and ought not be treated as just another 
ward in Philadelphia to be carried by a 
mainland party. Little wonder the island’s 
house of representatives has rebuked Mr. 
Eisenhower for improper intervention in the 
Commonwealth’s affairs. 

The President's news conference comments 
yesterday, obviously intended to mollify 
only make matters worse. While withhold- 
ing judgment on the merits of Puerto Rican 
statehood—the chief plank in Sr. Ferré's 
party—Mr. Eisenhower did not retract his 
endorsement. “He is a Republican candi- 
date, I understand,” quoth the President, “I 
believe that he is not in any primary 
struggle.” A wealthy industrialist, Sr. Ferré 
is indeed a Republican and in 1956 con- 
tributed $2,000 to GOP organizations. But 
the important point is that the usual laws 
of politics do not apply in Puerto Ricco’s 
case. 

The island’s Governor, Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
is a member of the Popular Democratic 
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Party—a group unaffiliated with any main- 
land faction. More that that he is a 
hemisphere figure held in highest esteem by 
all Americans, north and south. In 1958, 
Vice President Nrxon observed correctly 
that the Governor is a man of whom “all 
of us can be immensely proud.” A key 
reason for his prestige is that he has been 
freely chosen by his own people as their 
leader. 

This country has gone to great pains in 
showing that Puerto Rico is not subject to 
the whim of Washington and its Governor 
not a puppet. Congress is considering legis- 
lation which would further enhance the 
island’s autonomous status. But suppose, 
after Mr. Eisenhower’s heavy-handed med- 
dling, Sr. Ferré should win? It would con- 
ceivably be a Republican victory but a na- 
tional defeat. Mr. Eisenhower ought to re- 
consider his misplaced party Zeal. 





GOLD PRODUCTION DECLINES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
fully aware that the price of domesti- 
cally mined gold will not be increased by 
our Government on account of the fact 
that the U.S. gold-mining industry has 
come upon troubled days. Whether or 
not I would make such a statement if 
gold miners numbered tens or hundreds 
or thousands or even millions of people 
is another proposition. Then pressures 
for relief in behalf of a large and dis- 
tressed segment of our economy might 
become effective. But the cruel fact is, 
under present circumstances, the eco- 
nomic welfare of individuals and com- 
panies engaged in gold mining is a mat- 
ter for regret but not for action, and 
I cannot foresee any circumstances 
which will alter this. The fate of the gold 
miner is inextricably tied to national and 
international monetary considerations 
which are held to be of paramount im- 
portance, and the gold miner is certainly 
not the master of his own fate. 

When the price of gold was raised in 
1934 it is true that this was a bonanza 
for some. But their number was 
limited. The chief effect so far as the 
industry itself was concerned was that 
it attracted new members and mines 
were opened both in placer and lode 
which could not be profitably operated 
under the old price of $20.67 an ounce. 
The gold miner is adventurous and will- 
ing to take a chance in a manner that 
few others in our economy are. Even 
so, many then took chances that in the 
bitter light of experience were discovered 
not to be warranted. Even with gold at 
$35 an ounce, plenty of miners discovered 
that the ratio of gravel to gold, of rock 
to gold, was unchanged and the ratio 
remained too high on the side of gravel 
and rock. So many miners went broke. 

Mr. President, if I may make a per- 
sonal reference it would be to say that 
I count myself an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful miner. For after my mine was 
worked out and the last gold had been 
placed in the bank and the last bill had 
been paid I fortunately discovered that 
the books were in balance and that I was 
among the minority who got out with a 
whole skin. 

Mr. President, gold mining was sus- 
pended during the war. It was held not 
to be an essential industry. After the 
war’s end gold mining was resumed. But 
a change had come over the scene. In- 
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flation was under way, and its pressures 
have never ceased. Those desiring to go 
into gold mining today buy their machin- 
ery at 1960 prices; they pay 1960 wages; 
their supplies are bought at 1960 prices. 
The price of their product, however, has 
not changed 1 penny in more than a 
quarter of a century, during the last part 
of which we have experienced this fierce 
inflationary storm. Gold is still bought 
by the U.S. Treasury at the price of $35 
an ounce established so long ago. Of 
course, the miner does not get $35 an 
ounce, because he does not produce gold 
in pure form to sell to the Treasury. If 
his gold has a value of $30 an ounce 
when it goes from his mine he is for- 
tunate indeed. 

As I say, gold miners are under no 
delusions. They realize that they can 
go broke one after another in the process 
of working out valuable deposits, and 
there are few who will shed tears for 
them. Notwithstanding, Mr. President, 
there are those of us who can and will 
shed a sympathetic, figurative, and al- 
most literal, tear at the decline and fall 
of this part of our American life which is 
possessed of long and honorable tradi- 
tion. It is a “clean” business. It offers 
the fierce joy of battling against great 
natural obstacles, of surmounting hard- 
ships of every kind, where a single clean- 
up may make or break, and yet it is free 
of the fierce competition to be found in 
many areas of our economy. As to that, 
there are those of us who would like to 
become a little bit more competitive, 
who would like to see newly mined gold 
from the United States made available 
for sale on the world market at what- 
ever price it would command instead of 
adherence to the requirement that it 
flow to the U.S. Treasury at $35 an ounce. 

Mr. President, as the gold mining in- 
dustry comes to increasingly hard days, 
there is reason for concern about the 
human beings involved. I think at the 
moment of a single Alaska community. 
It is Nome. Nome is the largest commu- 
nity in the northwestern part of Alaska. 
It was founded more than half a cen- 
tury ago. It came into being because 
gold was discovered on its fabulously 
rich beaches. It has survived because 
of gold mining. Gold mining has been 
the basic industry there all these years. 
Now the dredges of the U.S. Smelting, 
Refining & Mining Co. produce most of 
the gold which is mined on the Seward 
Peninsula where Nome is located. The 
announcement has been made that be- 
fore long these dredges can no longer 
operate profitably and will be shut down. 
This is a sad thing to contemplate. It 
is true that Seward Peninsula has been 
described as a veritable storehouse of 
mineral wealth; but time and capital 
and need for these minerals will be re- 
quired before a sound economy based 
upon them may be erected. 

The question is: Do we have that much 
time so far as Nome is concerned? I 
have been told that about 80 percent of 
the working force of the U.S. Smelting, 
Refining & Mining Co. at Nome is com- 
posed of Eskimos, and James D. Craw- 
ford, vice president of the company and 
general manager of its Alaska operations, 
has told me that these native people are 
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first-class workmen. Many of them fi] 
jobs on the dredges requiring high tech- 
nical skills. These people are hard 
working and industrious. By reason of 
necessity, if nothing else, they have be. 
come dependent upon a dollar economy, 

They depend upon their regular pay- 
checks just as the rest of us do. They 
could not return, even if they desired to, 
to the way of living of their ancestors, 
What will happen to these Eskimos when 
the dredges close down? Even if they 
wanted to leave the land in which they 
have lived all their lives, where would 
they go? There is no requirement for 
the skills they possess elsewhere, because 
gold mining everywhere else is similarly 
depressed and languishing. 

Oh, Mr. President, perhaps the wel- 
fare of a small group of Eskimos whom 
we have trained in our ways is inconse- 
quential and scarcely worthy of con- 
sideration matched against theories of 
international finance, but there are 
some of us who will always say that the 
well-being of the Eskimos and all other 
gold miners merits some attention, too. 

It is argued, and with plausibility, so 
far as a layman such as I am concerned, 
that to advance the price of gold a 
nickel an ounce would have the direst 
national consequences. Maybe it is true. 
And I have heard economists otherwise 
minded make the argument that to delay 
longer in raising the price of gold would 
be to cause stress and strain to be ex- 
erted against our economic house. They 
sounded plausible, too. I don’t know. 
And I am not so sure that anyone else 
does. I do know that away up in Nome 
before long welfare checks will have to 
be substituted for the good honest toil 
which has brought in paychecks. 

The prospector is almost gone from 
the American scene, he of that special 
breed of men who dared greatly in the 
far places searching for the great re- 
wards and the great adventures and who 
seldom found the rewards but always 
had the adventures. When he goes, 
much that has been part and parcel of 
America will have gone, too. 

Mr. President, gold miners whom I 
have known—and I have known many 
of them—are sensible men, men who 
don’t expect gold prices to be increased 
for their benefit. They know the prob- 
lem that faces them, the handicaps that 
stand in the way of reviving what was 
once a vigorous, going, useful industry. 

Only the other day, Mr. President, I 
had a letter from a man whom I have 
known all his life, Carl Parker, who is 
not only a gold miner but who is now 
chairman of the Fairbanks branch of 
the Alaska Miners Association. 

In writing me, Mr. Parker had this 
to say: 

Should it be felt necessary to increase 
and strengthen our gold reserves without 
upsetting the delicate dollar balance 
throughout the world, it might conceivably 
be held necessary to do this through 4 
premium for newly mined, domestic gold 
only. This would fit the wording of S. 590 
quite well, and it might even be argued that 
it would cost little in the long run, since 
all effect and benefit would be confined to 
a@ domestic picture. It is our purpose to 
show that a relatively large increase 1s 
needed to stimulate such production and to 
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justify an increase to $70 or more per ounce. 
This purpose is just as relevant if a world 
price rise is considered. 


Mr. Parker sent along with his letter 
some very interesting figures, ones 
which I have long sought for but never 
before had been able to obtain. He in- 
forms me that in 1940, before inflation 
struck, 50 gold dredges were operating in 
Alaska. In 1958 the number had been 
cut back to 23, a reduction of 54 percent. 
In 1940 there were in Alaska 45 gold 
lode mines. In 1958 there was not a 
single such mine anywhere in Alaska. 
Other placer operations in 1940 num- 
pered 501. By 1958 the decrease had 
been 81 percent; only 95 were left and 
this number includes, of course, the very 
smallest operations as well as the larger 
ones. 

Mr. President, back in 1940 gold pro- 
duction in Alaska from all sources was 
valued at $26,458,950. Of this $12,418,- 
210 came from dredging, $6,632,234 from 
other placer operations, and $7,408,506 
from lode operations. What was the 
total production in 1958? Mr. Presi- 
dent, it had declined to $6,518,255. Not 
a dollar came, naturally, from lode 
operations. Dredges accounted for the 
pulk of the production and the value of 
dredged gold was $5,261,970, while other 
placer operations accounted for $1,256,- 
255. 

In 1940 gold brought $35 an ounce in 
pure form. In 1960 gold brings $35 an 
ounce in pure form. How about ex- 
penses? They have not remained con- 
stant. The cost of heavy equipment in 
the last 20 years has gone up 265 percent. 
Labor costs have risen 234 percent and 
fuel costs have jumped 150 percent. 
The overall increase is 213 percent. 
The wonder of it is that there is a single 
gold miner left anywhere. 

Mr. President, the Fairbanks branch 
of the Alaska Miners Association has 
made certain recommendations based 
upon this situation which I should like 
to call to the attention of the Senate. 
As communicated to me by Mr. Parker, 
they are: 

It would appear that an increase in gold 
price commensurate with cost increases 
since 1940 would initiate an almost im- 
mediate and very substantial response from 
the Alaska mining industry. This would 
be reflected to the greater degree by placer 
operation other than dredging. While it is 
doubtful that the larger type of operations 
would make so complete or so rapid a re- 
covery, they should. within 2 to 3 years, 
Teach a substantial proportion of pre- 
war production. The composite effect would 
result in a production stabilized some- 
where between 70 and 85 percent of pre- 
war figures, based on presently known de- 
posits. The increased incentive for pros- 
pecting could well result in location of sub- 
Stantial new commercial deposits of gold, as 
Well as valuable discoveries of other minerals 
of prime importance. Since this estimate 
is made for production in terms of fine 
ounces, the impact on the State economy 
of any such action in terms of dollar value 
is self-evident. 

It is readily apparent that under present 
conditions, gold mining as an Alaskan in- 
dustry is approaching extinction. The ma- 
jority of the mines now producing are rap- 
idly exhausting their workable reserves. 
Those mines still operative are mainly tag- 
ends of projects developed or operated prior 
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to World War IIl—very little further devel- 
opment even of existing mines has been haz- 
arded since that time. Many of the 
smaller operations were unable to recover 
from the effect of L208, and the extremely 
adverse influence was industrywide. A 
large increase in costs during the enforced 
idleness had removed a large share of the 
profit incentive. To combat rising costs, 
operators were forced to drastically curtail 
or eliminate that share of profit normally 
expended for further development. Such 
an undesirable condition can lead only to 
final closure. It would appear that the 
larger dredging operators purchased exist- 
ence through these methods; there was 
little if any margin for further economy in 
an already highly efficient operation. Lode 
mines, with a higher labor cost proportion, 
were completely abandoned. In most cases, 
however, the small placer operator was 
forced to adapt new and more efficient meth- 
ods to exist. This latter result will have an 
important effect in the future of the indus- 
try, if there should be an increase in the 
price of gold. 

An answer to the question of how much 
new production will be stimulated by var- 
ious degrees of gold price increase must 
consider many relative factors. Production 
and cost figures serve to establish trend 
only—a theoretical guide to provide a ratio 
to basic standard, and can be inaccurate and 
incomplete without consideration of the 
variance factors. Information of value 
from this standpoint must be sought from 
those intimately acquainted with and active 
in the respective fields concerned. An in- 
crease of small proportion will aid only 
those surviving operations, and will in gen- 
eral merely tend to extend their life for a 
more or less brief period. A very substan- 
tial price increase or aid is needed to gen- 
erate significant new production. For pur- 
poses of comparison an increase of 100 per- 
cent, in line with cost rise, may be assumed. 

The field of dredging in the Fairbanks 
area, a major past producer, is limited by 
factors other than the economy of the oper- 
ation in itself. Little actual expansion is 
probable; a considerable extension in the life 
of present operations would be effected, 
however. The relatively large initial capital 
outlay necessary to start such activity de- 
mands a correspondingly large volume of 
workable gravel, and a relatively unre- 
stricted operation. The Seward Peninsula 
and other of the outlying areas offer the 
best chance for expansion or resumption of 
such activity on a large scale. An estimate 
made by the general manager of one large 
dredging operation in Alaska predicts a re- 
turn to 70 percent of the prewar production 
in that area under such conditions. 

Lode mining faces many of the same re- 
Strictions as dredging, yet has a somewhat 
better chance for expansion, at least for 
smaller operations. A considerable advance 
has been made in mechanization. to offset 
at least in part the high ratio of labor to 
total mining cost. Better air transport and 
overland methods aliow for penetration of 
more remote areas. Certainly a good per- 
centage of prewar mines would be reopened. 
Since such a large part of this production 
came from one large operation, however, it 
would be dangerous to attempt any pre- 
diction without a specific estimate from this 
source. It would seem reasonable to as- 
sume a resumption of vigorous activity, but 
to what degree is difficult to foretell ac- 
curately. 

The smaller individual placer operations 
will reflect the greatest reaction to such a 
stimulus. By nature a more flexible and 
mobile type of operation, advantage can be 
taken of modern transportation develop- 
ment to move into once remote areas of 
known value to initiate new production. 
The improvement in methods previously 
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mentioned, and the present availability of 
types of equipment necessary for this method 
of mining would allow an almost immediate 
resumption of production in most of the 
now inactive mines. This same advance in 
technique would allow the opening of prop- 
erties not operable before such progress, prof- 
it possibility being equal. It is a self-creat- 
ed margin for the small operator. Many of 
the “long corners” left by cessation of dredg- 
ing, not large enough to warrant renewal 
on such a scale, would be reopened by this 
method. Added to the feasible expansion 
of existing operations, a rapid return to near 
normal prewar production levels is probable, 
and a considerable increase beyond that level 
quite possible in the near future. 


Mr. President, if past experience is a 
guide to the future, I seriously doubt 
whether the U.S. Treasury or the big 
banking institutions in this country will 
willingly endorse the proposal that the 
price of gold should be raised. I, since 
one man’s prediction is as good as an- 
other, predict notwithstanding that this 
increase will inevitably occur. It will 
occur not out of a desire to do justice 
to the gold mining community, but be- 
cause it will be dictated by the course 
of events. Even now, Mr. President, our 
gold reserves continue to be drained 
away. Much of the gold on deposit in 
this country is, as we all know, foreign 
owned and there have been material 
losses in the total owned by this coun- 
try. So for many reasons I believe that 
not too much time can pass before pru- 
dence will require a higher gold price. 
And when this comes about I am not so 
sure that this action will cause the flame 
in the iamp of inflation to burn so bright- 
ly as some have argued it will; that lamp 
has had its chimney scorched already 
from manmade Causes. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
been very glad to be one of those who 
has supported the so-called Dirksen sub- 
stitute. In section 4 of that pending 
proposed legislation is a statement read- 
ing as follows: 

The Constitution as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is the 
supreme law of the land; 


An attempt will be made by some Sen- 
ators to eliminate that and other pro- 
visions of section 4. I do not quarrel 
with the right of any Senator to try, by 
appropriate amendment, to change the 
present bill in any fashion, but I must 
say that was asseverated on this floor 
earlier today by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Mississippi—that this 
statement, “‘The Constitution as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the supreme law of the 
land,” is not a correct statement of fact 
and of law in America—is shocking to 
the senior Senator from California. I 
deny it, and I deny it as vigorously as 
Ican. The Senator’s statement is com- 
pletely incorrect. He is wrong. 

Mr. President, the Constitution of our 
country sets forth in article VI: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all Treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
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law of the land, and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. President, of course the Consti- 
tution is the supreme law of the land; 
and when, under its constitutional re- 
sponsibility, the highest judiciary under 
the Constitution is required to interpret 
what the language of the Constitution 
means and, being required to interpret 
it, registered its own considered judg- 
ment and opinion, that judgment and 
opinion then represents the supreme law 
of the land also. Our basic charter cre- 
ated a Supreme Court for the purpose, 
among others, of interpreting the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

It is surprising to me, Mr. President, 
that anyone can disagree with that state- 
ment contained in the bill. 

Senators may take it out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if they desire to vote it out of the 
bill, but I say to them, Do not say that 
the Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
not the supreme law of the land. If 
that were the fact, God help the United 
States. 





THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL ON 
IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has submitted 
a proposal for new immigration legisla- 
tion, legislation which is needed, legisla- 
tion which goes to correct the present 
inequalities in the law, legislation which 
will be welcomed by all those who are 
students of this problem as fair and as 
wise and as well thought out. 

However, now the game will begin. 
The President has submitted his pro- 
posal. Will it be promptly enacted into 
law? It is much more likely that what 
we will see now is that which happens 
every time the administration submits 
a proposal. Someone will come along 
and propose that we admit twice as many 
immigrants as the President proposes. 
Then someone will come along who will 
propose that we admit four times as 
many as the President proposes. Then 
I am sure someone will come along, who 
also may be up for election this year, 
and who will propose that we admit 10 
times as many as the President proposes. 
Then those entertaining these views will 
load the bill to cover every possible vote- 
getting expedient which can be conceived 
of by the mind of any politically con- 
cerned individual. In that way they will 
endanger the fair and moderate and wise 
proposal of the President. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak to the statement of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott]. I sincerely hope that what he 
prophesies will not come true, and that 
the Democrats will give support to the 
President’s immigration proposal. 

However, I must note that we have 
been waiting ever since the campaign of 
1952 for a recommendation from the 
President with regard to reforming and 
modifying the Immigration Act in keep- 
ing with one of the principal points 
emphasized in that campaign. We are 
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now in the dying months of the Presi- 
dent’s second administration, almost 8 
years since the campaign promise of 
1952. 

I shall urge all Democrats to support 
the President in his proposal exactly as 
he has made it, if necessary, because I 
am afraid if we do not do so, or if we 
modify it in any respect, we will get from 
him the same kind of comment that we 
got on the education bill. At one time 
he had recommended it, but when we 
proposed it to him he said it was all right 
for a starter, but it went too far. 

I will do my utmost to urge my Demo- 
cratic colleagues to support the Presi- 
dent’s position, and I hope that we will 
get the kind of measure he recommends. 

Mr. SCOTT and Mr. KEATING ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota not agree that as a result of 
the earlier recommendations of the Pres- 
ident we did, in fact, enact good immi- 
gration legislation? 

Mr. McCARTHY. There has been 
some modification of the Immigration 
Act. In the 1952 campaign he promised 
a general revision of the Immigration 
Act. I am glad this recommendation 
has come, even though it is very late. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad the Senator 
will support it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I now yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I certainly would not 
want to have the Senator from Minne- 
sota leave any impression on the REcorpD 
that the President has done nothing 
about this matter since 1952. It was 
only 2 years ago, and, earlier, 4 years 
ago, when he sent his message to 
Congress asking for constructive immi- 
gration legislation. He has been con- 
sistently doing that over all these years, 
and Congress has taken some construc- 
tive steps in accordance with his recom- 
mendations. It would be inaccurate to 
say that he had simply sent a message in 
1952 and then had done nothing about it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It was not a mes- 
sage to Congress to which I referred. 
The promise was made during the cam- 
paign. I will make the same answer to 
the Senator that I made to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. We have not had 
from the administration a recommenda- 
tion for a general revision of the Immi- 
gration Act corresponding to what was 
indicated in 1952. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
from New York has expired. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 2 
additional minutes in which to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota to have an additional 2 
minutes to answer a question of the 
Senator from New York? The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the Sen- 


ator’s yielding. I shall not consume 2 
minutes. 

It happens that I served as a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
other body. I serve on the Committee 
on the Judiciary in this body, and also on 
the Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

The President has submitted compre- 
hensive recommendations several times 
since the original submission, and has 
repeated them in his state of the Union 
messages and in other messages on sey- 
eral occasions. I am very happy that 
he has repeated them now. I feel that 
this is one subject on which I can speak 
with some authority, because I have a 
rather intimate knowledge of what has 
taken place in that field. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I also have fol- 
lowed the matter closely. I am glad the 
President has made specific recommen- 
dations for a general revision of the Im- 
migration Act. I hope Congress will act 
on his recommendations. 

Mr. KEATING subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am delighted, as I am sure 
most forward-thinking and fairminded 
Americans will be, by the President's 
appeal yesterday for liberalization of our 
present immigration system. 

Too long have we overlooked and 
veered from the needed reforms which 
he cited in his message; and on many 
previous occasions he has called to our 
attention many of the needed changes. 
Now he has taken just the action needed 
to center attention upon our unduly re- 
strictive and inequitable immigration 
system. 

Last year, approximately 26 general 
immigration and naturalization bills 
were referred to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Of this 
total, only three—and these were of rel- 
atively limited nature—were reported 
favorably to the Senate, and _ subse- 
quently were enacted into law. 

What is needed is not incidental, 
remedial alterations, but a basic change 
in our immigration and naturalization 
policies. 

For years, Mr. President, I have spon- 
sored legislation calling for many of the 
recommendations urged by President 
Eisenhower. A number of other Mem- 
bers have introduced similar measures. 
It is my sincere hope the President's 
strong message will jar the Congress into 
action, and will result in the enactment 
of urgently needed comprehensive re- 
forms in our basic immigration law. 





DISARMAMENT AND DIPLOMACY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday of this week the latest Geneva 
Disarmament Conference bezan amidst 
mixed feelings of high optimism and low 
cynicism. The optimism is engendered 
by some slight relaxation of tension in 
the world during the last year or so while 
the cynicism is based upon the failure 
of Premier Khrushchev to match his 
peaceful words with peaceful deeds. The 
fate of this Conference cannot be pre- 
dicted although it can be prophesied 
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with some degree of reliability that what 
ever it may be, its end will not be a swift 
Ornerein lies a problem for the impa- 
tient American. Almost all of us like 
results—quick results—and for some of 
us, the strain of the cold war is begin- 
ning to tell and to persuade us to say 
and recommend things which might bet- 
ter be left unsaid. 

For example, last weekend, 106 mem- 
bers of the faculties of Johns Hopkins 
University and Goucher College sent a 
telegram to Secretary of State Christian 
Herter stating: 

The survival of civilization requires the 
control of armaments of unlimited power an 
their eventual elimination as instruments of 
national policy. 

Mr. President, there can be little quar- 
rel with that statement. But the con- 
clusion of the telegram strikes a far more 
debatable note: 

In view of the gravity of the present sit- 
uation we are convinced that the United 
States should. if necessary, accept consider- 
able risks to achieve the goal of general dis- 
armament in order to avoid the far greater 
risks attendant upon continuing the arms 
race. 


Mr. President. “considerable risks” is 
the stuff of which catastrophes are made 
in the field of international diplomacy. 
The Baltimore Sun in an editorial pub- 
lished on Sunday. March 13, underlined 
this political fact with clarity and dis- 
patch. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RecorD the editorial and an accompany- 
ing article published in the Baltimore 
Sun. 

There being no objection. the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp., as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 13. 1960] 
Ong HUNDRED AND SIX TEACHERS Bip UNITED 


States SerK ARMS CHECK—HOPKINS- 
GovtcHEeR BLioc Urces HER1tER To ACCEPT 
RISKS 


A large group of Johns Hopkins University 
and Goucher College faculty members said 
yesterday in a telegram to Christian A. Her- 
ter, Secretary of State, that ‘the survival of 
civtization requires the control of arma- 
ments of unlimited power and their even- 
tual elimination as instruments of national 
policy.”’ 

And the telegram. sent 3 days before the 
Rart of the Disarmament Conference at Gen- 
eva, concluded that: 

“In view of the gravity of the present situ- 
&uon we are convinced that the United States 
should, if necessary, accept considerable 
msks to achieve the goal of general disarma- 
ment in order to avoid the far greater risks 
tiendant upon continuing the arms race.’ 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIX SIGN TELEGRAM 

Tt was signed by 71 members of the Hop- 
tins faculty and 35 Goucher faculty mem- 

The message to the Secretary of State had 
its beginnings in the Seminar on Arms Con- 
wol and World Peace, composed of about 
15 Hopkins fac ulty members and two or three 
from Goucher. 

The group has no official connection with 
either institution. It meets informally every 
Sther Sunday night and was formed last 
November by four Johns Hopkins professors— 
Dr. Charles A. Barker, professor of history; 
Dr. H. Bentley Glass, professor of biology; 
Dr. Jerome D. Frank. professor of psychiatry, 
tad Dr. Leon Eisenberg, associate professor 
® psychiatry and pediatrics. 
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MESSAGE GIVEN 


The telegram, in full: 

“The forthcoming disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva impels us, members of the 
faculties of the Johns Hopkins University 
and Goucher College, to make the following 
Statement which represents our personal 
views. 

“Never have the peoples of the world spent 
so much on armament in time of peace and 
never have they been so insecure. 

“During the past year the arms competi- 
tion between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has become more intense than 
ever. The continuing spread of nuclear 
weapons to an enlarging circle of nations in- 
creases the danger of war and makes disarm- 
ament even more difficult. 

“The survival of civilization requires the 
conirol of armaments of unlimited power and 
their eventual elimination as instruments 
of national policy.” 

SUSPICION NOTED 

“The Soviets in. disarmament negotiations 
have shown a suspicion of American propo- 
sals for inspection and control, and our own 
representatives have been reluctant to con- 
sider any scheme that would not eliminate 
every risk of deception. 

“But every alternative open to the United 
States involves risk. 

“Insistence upon a perfect system only in- 
sures that there wil! be no inspection and 
no control; the result must be an unre- 
stricted arms race which sooner or later will 
almost certainly bring about unrestricted 
nuclear war. 

“The present impasse must be broken. 

“Serious as are the conflicting interests 
between the United States and the USS.R., 
both countries, we believe, have been too pre- 
occupied with their differences and not 
enough concerned with their common goals. 

“Americans need not shed all their skepti- 
cism about Soviet words and actions; suc- 
cessful international agreements are based 

Or 


mor n mutual advantage than on trust.” 


CONCESSIONS CITED 

“Although the prevailing attitude of dis- 
trust has made agreement difficult, the Amer- 
ican and Soviet positions on a test ban are 
now very close as a result of mutual con- 
cessions. 

“Any resolution of the remaining differ- 
ences is preferable to the dangers which 
would follow a breakdown of negotiations. 

“The United States and the Soviet Union 
have a strong common interest in preventing 
the spread of nuclear weapons, which ap- 
pears inevitable without an agreement to 
stop testing. 

“Recent a suggestions that 
such weapons be furnished to American al- 
lies would, if carried out, jeopardize further 
negotiations to end the arms race. 

“We believe that the test ban is an essen- 
tial first step toward comprehensive arms 


control.” 


ministration 


SOME RISK URGED 
“In view of the gravity of the present sit- 
ym we are convinced that the United 
States should, if necessary, accept consider- 
able risks to achieve the goal of general dis- 
armament in order to avoid the far greater 
risKs attendant upon continuing the arms 
race.” 

The telegram was signed by these members 
of the Johns Hopkins faculty: 

D. C. Alien, Donald H. Andrews, Charles A. 
Parker, Ernst Cloos, Leighton E. Cluff, Elliott 
Coleman, Fred F. Converse. Richard T. Cox, 
J.D. H. Donnay, Nathan Edelman, Leon Ei- 





g. 

Also, A. Murray Fisher, Jerome D. Frank, 
John Freccero, Palmer H. Futcher, Olcott 
Gates, Hans Getzke, H. Bentley Glass, J. L. 
Gossman, Richard H. Green, Carola B. Gutt- 
macher, Albert L. Hammond, Thomas R. 
Hart, Jr., C. A. Hopson, 
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Also, William H. McClain, Clara P. Mc- 
Simmon Kuznets, W. G. Lambert, Frederic 
C. Lane, Louis Lasagna, Victor G. Laties, 
Owen Lattimore, Allan H. Levy, Victor Lowe, 
Fritz Machlup, A. J. Mandy. 

Also, William M. McClain, Clara P. Mce 
Mahon, Eugene Meyer, G. H. Mudge, Earl H. 
Nash, Jr., Helen Nash, Abraham G. Osler, 
Lee C. Park, E. T. Penrose, F. J. Pettijohn, 
Kingsley Price, Herbert J. Rapp. 

Also, Jerzy E. Rose, Lawrence J. Ross, 
Francis E. Rourke, Regina Slaughter, F. Wil- 
son Smith, Lex B. Smith, David Spring, Jo- 
seph H. Stephens, Arthur R. Stone, Wolf- 
gang Thormann, Robert W. Tucker, Rot. + 
R, Wagner, Esther Walcott, John Walton. 

Also, Bruce Wardropper, Earl R. Wasser- 
man, Bernard Weiss, William D. Wheat, 
Frances Williams, M. S. Wilson, C. Vann 
Woodward, Kenneth R. Zeirler and Frank 
Albrecht, secretary. 

These were the Goucher faculty members 
who signed the telegram: 

Sherodd Albritton, John V. Chamberlain, 
Virginia Canfield, Lester C. Crocker, Sara de- 
Ford, Rhoda M. Dorsey, George A. Foote, 
Elliott W. Galkin, William L. Hedges, Lin- 
colin F. Johnson, Jr., K. Lems John I. Lodge, 
Jame Morrell, Walter M. Morris. 

Also, William R. Mueller, Rolf Muuss, 
William L. Neumann, Enrique Noble, Clifford 
R. Noll, Jr., Sonia F. Osler, Brooke Peirce, 
Olive Westbrooke Quinn, Norma K. Raffel. 

Also, Donald Risley, Frederick G. Reuss, 
Marion Robison, Alice J. Reynolds, Annelies 
A. Rose, Peter J. Rose, James P. Scanlan, T. 
Guthrie Speers, Martha Taber, Richard 
Waidelich, Kenneth O. Walker and John C. 
Williams. 

Signers represented about one-half the 
Goucher faculty and a large percentage of 
the Hopkins faculty. 





[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 13, 1960] 
DISARMAMENT MANIFESTO 


When the Hopkins and Goucher professors 
in their manifesto urge the need to control 
nuclear weapons, beginning with a ban on 
atomic testing, 9 out of 10 Americans will 
echo them. 

But when they state that “the United 
States should, if necessary, accept consider- 
able risks” in negotiating for disarmament, 
they contradict themselves and they raise 
questions. 

Just what does “considerable risks" mean? 

The idea seems mild enough in the ab- 
ct. Concretely, it means that we lower 
guard without any firm guarantee that 

Russians will lower their guard also 
and in the same degree. It means abandon- 
ing the idea of “‘control” in favor of its op- 
posite, mutual trust, as the operative prin- 
ciple in disarmament. The “considerable 
risks” would be that the Russians might not 
follow our trustful lead, so that, having 
guessed wrong, we would soon find the con- 
test settled in Russia’s favor. In the atomic 
age, one such wrong guess is all we get. 

If the rival in the atomic arms race were 
Hitler's Germany, not Soviet Russia, would 

favor taking considerable 


the professors 
risks? That seems doubtful—and yet the 
record of Soviet Russia is not one to in- 
spire trus 

for some progress toward 


without resort to “consider- 
* We are seeing it being realized 
at Geneva, where the negotiators after 
nonths of skeptical bargaining are close to 
agreement on the banning of atomic tests— 
under an agreed system of inspection and 
control. he remaining gap is so smal 
that with some ingenuity it can certainly 
be bridged. And this fruitful bargaining 
has been based on the best and soundest 
of motives: an intense interest on 


hope 
t 


the 
part of all the negotiators in ending atomic 
testing—by the others. 

The same motive applies to disarmament 
generally. We want the Russians to stop 
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arming. They want us to stop arming. If 
the desire is genuine on each side—and 
we can’t think why it shouldn’t be—then 
each will yield as much as is necessary to 
accomplish the immediate step by the other, 
and no more. To yield more than tough 
bargaining requires, and especially to take 
“considerable risks,” is to hand over the 
very tool by which the next step can be 
forced. A willingness to take ‘‘considerable 
risks” is not the right temperament for a 
disarmament negotiator—not when the fate 
of nations is at stake. Skepticism, in- 
genuity and infinite patience, backed by a 
powerful deterrent, are the qualities most 
likely to get results. The professors will dis- 
cover this by examining the practice of 
Russian diplomacy. 





PROGRESS IN EL SALVADOR 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a recent letter to the New 
York Times by His Excellency, Dr. Hec- 
tor David Castro, Ambassador of the Re- 
public of El Salvador, who is accredited 
to the White House, and is one of the 
most respected diplomats in Washington, 
D.C. The Ambassador’s picture of his 
country’s socioeconomic and _ political 
condition is important, because it dem- 
onstrates that the officials and people of 
El Salvador are working constructively 
toward a solution to their problems. It 
is especially encouraging to learn from 
this high authority that “there is not a 
Single political exile from El Salvador 
or any political prisoner in the country.” 

My attention was directed to this let- 
ter by my good friend, the Reverend 
Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., 
who resides in and works as a specialist 
on inter-American history at Carrollton 
Manor, Md., the original home of 
Charles and Daniel Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 24, 1960] 
Ex SALVADOR'S ProGRAM—COUNTRY DECLARED 

PROCEEDING WITH HER ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

GOALS 
To the EpIToR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

An editorial published in the Times of 
February 9 and a February 8 article by your 
correspondent Paul Kennedy present El Sal- 
vador as a country where political and social 
unrest prevails due to a difficult economic 
situation and to adverse political conditions 
impairing the stability of the country. 

All Latin American countries suffer in 
their economies the results of continuous 
price fluctuation of their basic products, 
mostly raw materials, in the international 
market. While in recent years these prices 
have fallen to a very low level, at the same 
time the prices paid by these countries for 
imported manufactured goods have shown 
a continuous increase in price. 

El Salvador is not an exception to this 
rule. The fall in the price of coffee and cot- 
ton in the last 2 years has seriously affected 
its economy. However, efforts made by El 
Salvador and other coffee-producing coun- 
tries have resulted in an international agree- 
ment which has stopped the decline in the 
prices of this commodity, therefore stabiliz- 
ing the market. 

Efforts of the government are devoted nat- 
urally to decrease expenditures, to keep a 
balanced budget and to find stable markets 
for its basic products. A sugar import quota 
for El Salvador has been requested from the 
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Government of the United States of America 
in order to decrease the dependence of El 
Salvador’s economy on coffee and cotton. 


NEW ELECTORAL LAW 


As to political unrest in the country, &@ 
new electoral law has been enacted. It has 
been criticized in some sectors of opinion 
and upheld in others. El Salvador is ap- 
proaching the election of members of Con- 
gress and local authorities. 

Any political campaign produces political 
agitation. But it is not fair to regard it 
as a danger to the stability of the country 
concerned. There is absolute freedom of the 
press in El Salvador. The parties interested 
in the political campaign are already very 
active. All these facts reveal only the nor- 
mal process of a democracy striving to solve 
its own problems. 

It should be noted that there is not a single 
political exile from El Salvador or any po- 
litical prisoner in the country. 

E! Salvador is carrying out an important 
social program for the purpose of improving 
the living conditions of workers in the cities 
and in the rural sections of the country. Of 
the appropriations in the national budget, 
40.8 percent are devoted to education, sani- 
tation, and public works, which include the 
housing program of the government. In 
the first two years of the present adminis- 
tration, 485 school buildings, including 59 
of the largest type, were built. It is im- 
portant to note that, in addition to grammar 
and high school education, instruction in 
colleges of the government and at the na- 
tional university is free. 

In brief, there is no reason to regard El 
Salvador as a country in danger. It is a 
young democracy facing the problems com- 
mon to Latin American countries. El Sal- 
vador, as well as her sister republics, will find 
a way to solve them. 

HEcTOR Davip CASTRO, 
Ambassador of El Salvador. 
WASHINGTON, February 15, 1960. 





SEE HOW THE BUREAUCRATIC 
BABY GROWS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent editorial entitled “See How the 
Bureaucratic Baby Grows,” which was 
published in the Cleveland Press, a mem- 
ber of the Scripps-Howard league of 
newspapers, on March 16, 1960, is worthy 
of careful study. 

This newspaper and the entire Scripps- 
Howard league of newspapers have long 
been aware of the waste and the danger 
in our civil defense program. Their edi- 
tors, including Louis B. Seltzer, of the 
Cleveland Press and News, have repeat- 
edly called for a complete reappraisal of 
this program as now operated. 

I believe the editorial presents con- 
vincingly the waste of taxpayers’ money 
on an ever-increasingly futile boondog- 
gling bureaucracy which continues to 
attempt to propagate itself. It points 
out clearly the danger in allowing any 
further expansion of this bureaucracy. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization has this year again requested 
$12 million for matching funds to pay 
the salaries of State and local civil 
defense officials. 

It will not save any more lives in the 
event of a nuclear attack, but it cer- 
tainly will add 6,480 new civil defense 
jobs in city halls and county courthouses 
throughout the land. There is no doubt 
that it would only serve to expand and 
encourage a lethargic bureaucracy that 
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has already carried almost a billion dol- 

lars of taxpayers’ money down the drain. 

If the Congress approves this request, 
we can rest assured that in all probability 
we shall receive an even larger request 
for even more useless paid employees 
next year. 

During the last session of Congress, 
this request was denied. It is my fervent 
hope that we will do so again this year, 

Mr. President, as I pointed out to the 
Senate only recently, of the $76 million 
requested for this agency, $47 million, or 
62 percent, is designated for salaries and 
expenses. 

This year’s budget request also in- 
cludes $6 million more than last year for 
salaries and expenses to enable other 
Federal agencies to perform civil defense 
functions. It also contains a request for 
$6 million for the General Services Ad- 
ministration for building useless fallout 
shelters in Federal buildings. 

As this editorial points out, rather 
than spend the $24 million, $12 million 
of which is State matching funds, on 
this senseless boondoggle, and rather 
than spend an additional $12 million on 
completely useless innovations, we would 
be wiser to spend this money on building 
new schools, more housing, sewage-treat- 
ment plants, and a multitude of vitally 
needed social-welfare improvements. 

Mr. President, the ills and ailments 
affecting this bureau are too numerous 
to mention at this time. This excellent 
editorial succinctly points out the foolish 
philosophy behind our civil defense pro- 
gram. 

I embody this fine editorial as a part 
of my remarks and ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed at this 
place in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland Press, Mar. 16, 1960] 
SEE How THE BUREAUCRATIC BABY GROWS 
The persistent operation of Parkinson's 

Law is clearly illustrated by continuing pres- 

sures from Civil Defense. 

In case you've forgotten, the law as de- 
fined by Prof. C. Northcote Parkinson is as 
follows: 

“In any public administration organiza- 
tion, the number of new subordinates in- 
creases at a predictable rate, irrespective of 
any variation in the amount of work—if 
any—to be done.” 

A stubborn Congress has held back the 
normal rate of increase, in the case of CD, 
but steady pressures continue and it’s no 
cinch that, in the end, this wistful bureauc- 
racy won’t be able to take up the slack. 

For the last year or so, pressure has taken 
the form of a request for a $12 million extra 
annual appropriation to pay half the salaries 
of 6,480 new CD employees. The States and 
cities would be expected to pay the other 
half, so the total cost would be $24 million 
@ year. 

Just what work these 6,480 would do, aside 
from watching for ICBM’s and passing out 
pamphlets, is not exactly clear. If any 
bombs ever came, the military would have 
to take over anyhow, aided by police and 
fire departments. There’s a cynical suspi- 
cion they mainly would serve to justify still 
further expansion in personnel with still 
larger appropriations—all in conformance 
with the law as expounded by Professor 
Parkinson. 

Nevertheless the Senate Appropriations 
Committee has approved the project and so 
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may the whole Senate. But the House, 
which has blocked it twice before, remains 
unpersuaded and probably will turn it down 
again. This is another case where three 
strikes should be out. If the States have the 
spare $12 million to squander on this boon- 
doggle, they would be better advised to use 
it to build some schools. 





PREPAREDNESS AGAINST COMMU- 
NIST THREAT 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Secretary of Defense appeared 
pefore the Senate Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee and make a state- 
ment which I feel should be brought to 
the attention not only of every Member 
of Congress but of every American. Con- 
sequently, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the body of the Recorp, 
and I invite everyone to read and study 


it. 
There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
THomas S. GATES, JR., BEFORE THE PRE- 
PAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL 
AND SPACE SCIENCES, MarcH 16, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement. 
The major threat confronting us today is 
the persistent and relentless drive of com- 
munism toward an unchanged goal—a Com- 
munist controlled world. This threat is real 
and formidable. It encompasses all fields of 
human endeavor. It is military, political, 
economic, and psychological. 

It is important that we keep this complex 
threat in perspective. To do so we must 
examine each part in relationship to the 
whole. 

By the same token we must examine our 
own capabilities in the same manner. In the 
military field we must consider the entire 
picture and not an isolated part, regardless 
of how dramatic that part may be. Our 
military requirements must be based on our 
needs and consistent with national objec- 
tives. The Communist military requirements 
are vastly different. That is one reason we 
do not need to match the Communists 
bomber for bomber, missile for missile, divi- 
sion for division, or submarine for submarine. 

We need military strength which will con- 
vince the Communist leadership that no 
matter how hard it strikes it will be hit back 
so hard that its structure will collapse. An 
aggressor’s destruction must be so inevitable 
that initiating war is tantamount to suicide. 
That strength I believe we have now, and 
our defense programs are designed to main- 
tain this strength. This conviction is shared 
by my principal military and scientific 
advisers. 

First. Some of the facts which support this 
Judgment are: 

(a) Our total strength, widely deployed 
within the United States and around the 
periphery of a single strategic target area, 
is so great that any surprise attack upon us 
would result in unacceptable destruction to 
the attacker. Contributing to this deterrent 
are tactical fighter bombers and light bomb- 
ers plus tactical missiles and carrier attack 
aircraft in addition to the weapons of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

(b) The establishment of early warning 
systems, the capability for an airborne alert 
at the time and on the scale needed, and 
the deployment of mobile, hardene@, and 
concealed missiles are progressing as planned. 

defense programs are under continuous 
review to insure that we maintain a long- 
range program of military strength. For 
fXample, we are accelerating the second 
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BMEWS station to bring it into operation 
4 months ahead of schedule. 

(c) Funds are included in the 1960 and 
1961 budgets to provide an airborne alert 
capability for our heavy bombers. The ex- 
tent of this effort is substantial: $142 mil- 
lion will be obligated this year and ¢85 
Million next year. This entails the procure- 
ment of extra engines and spare parts and 
the training of crews so that an airborne 
alert can be mounted if and when the need 
should arise. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
I agree that we do not need to fly airborne 
alert now but we do need the capability to do 
so during periods of tension which may lie 
ahead. The Congress has assisted this pro- 
gram by enacting section 612(b) in the 1960 
Defense Appropriations Act which authorizes 
the incurring of deficiencies for this purpose. 
We are requesting reenacting of this pro- 
vision in the 1961 act. 

(d) The intercontinental missile is a new 
and vitally important weapon that will pro- 
foundly affect the character of our problem. 
However, the threat it poses is not best coun- 
tered by matching missile for missile. In 
fact, we must not allow ourselves to over- 
concentrate on any instrument of war. 
Rather the solution to our maintaining a 
valid an effective defense posture is by 
having in being a variety of types of weapons 
systems capable of successfully countering 
all types of threats facing us and our allies. 

Second. We have nuclear weapons that 
exceed those of the U.S.S.R. by several times 
in total destructive power. We have long- 
range means of delivery that exceed theirs 
by several times in total carrying capacity. 
We have, in combination, enough to bring 
destruction to anyone who attacks us. We 
are designing our programs to maintain this 
strength. 

Last year we had available to us the na- 
tional inteHigence estimate which gave us 
the numbers of operational ICBM’'s which 
the U.S.S.R. could achieve or might achieve 
in various time periods. These were cal- 
culated to cover either of two possibilities: 
One, that the Soviets would pursue a vig- 
orous but orderly ICBM program, and the 
other, that they would pursue a highly ac- 
celerated or crash program, 

A year has now passed. Additional in- 
formation has been acquired and further re- 
finement has been accomplished. Consider- 
ing all the available evidence, we believe it 
is now well established that the USSR. is 
not engaged in a crash program for ICBM 
development. 

Whether we take the estimate of a year 
ago or the current estimate, it is my firm 
judgment and that of my miiltary and scien- 
tific advisers that our deterrent and retalia- 
tory position remains adequate to meet the 
threat today and in the years ahead. We 
do not foresee a time when the Soviets could 
launch an attack on us without inviting un- 
acceptable damage to themselves in return. 

I should also like to make it clear that 
neither General Twining nor I have been 
deprived of essential elements of intelligence, 
nor do I believe that our testimony indicates 
that we have been deprived of such essential 
elements. 

The flow of intelligence information and 
its assessment by the intelligence experts is 
a continuous process. General Twining and 
I are kept constantly informed on important 
developments in this area. 

Because they started much earlier and 
stayed persistently with the same program, 
the U.S.S.R. has booster engines, making 
possible exploration in deep space. Mean- 
while, our Nation has had to telescope time 
in this effort. The lost years cannot be re=- 
gained overnight, even’ though our scientists 
and engineers have worked wonders. For 
the years immediately ahead it is important 
that we clearly differentiate space explora- 
tion from military weapons systems. At 
present the Department of Defense has no 
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specific military requirements for so-called 
super-boosters. We are vitally interested in 
the development of larger boosters because 
the future may well bring specific military 
requirements for them. Our military satel- 
lite program is progressing as a matter of 
priority and is well supported by the pro- 
puision systems of our ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Chairman, we are continuously re- 
viewing our programs. We will not hesi- 
tate to come back to the Congress for addi- 
tional funds at any time we feel such funds 
are required. We will not hesitate to take 
emergency measures. As of this time, I am 
convinced that we are on a sound basis and 
have presented a properly balanced concept. 
We will continue to plan and to change as 
necessary. We must always remain superior 
in total power. Along with the President, I 
am convinced that we will. 





TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE E. H. 
REES, OF KANSAS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, a 
few days ago a very distinguished Kan- 
san, with whom many Members of this 
body have served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, announced his intention of 
not being a candidate for reelection to 
the House of Representatives from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Kansas. 
The Representative of whom I am speak- 
ing is our beloved Representative EDWARD 
H. REEs. 

On March 9, of this year the Wichita 
Eagle, a daily newspaper in my home- 
town of Wichita, Kans., reprinted a guest 
editorial written, in part, by the own2r 
and editor of the El Dorado, Kans., 
Times. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the REcorp 
as a tribute to a very fine legislator. We 
regret to see him leave the public service. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wichita Eagle, Mar. 9, 1960, as 
reprinted from the El Dorado Times] 


GUEST EDITORIAL—CONGRESSMAN ED REES 
PROTOTYPE OF HONEST PUBLIC SERVANT 


In the simple and straightforward fashion 
which has always characterized his every act, 
Representative E. H. Rees stood before the 
Fourth District Republican Convention at 
Emporia Saturday, and said: 

“T am here not only to express my appre- 
ciation and gratitude to the Republican 
Party and to the citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, but to tell you that I am 
not a candidate for reelection in 1960.” 

This was a memorable and emotion-packed 
event in Kansas political history. For almost 
a quarter of a century—24 years at the end 
of his current term—Ep REEs has carried the 
trust and confidence of his constitutents in a 
degree with few parallels in the State’s 
annals. 

Some say sentiment has no place in poli- 
tics; nearer the truth likely is the belief that 
sentiment rules as strongly in this field as in 
all other human relationships. At least, this 
was true at the moment when ED REEs— 
silvery-haired and bent from the public bur- 
dens he has borne—voluntarily surrendered 
the office with which he has so long been 
entrusted and which he has served so well. 

He was given a rousing ovation when he 
first went to the rostrum; he was given an- 
other when he stepped down, after his brief 
address with its unwelcome announcement. 
Then two of his friends went to the micro- 
phone to pay him tribute. Their words were 
impromptu, halting and unpolished—but 
minted directly from their hearts’ deep feel- 
ing. When they had finished, a remarkable 
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occurrence took place. The entire assembly 
arose—without cheers—and stood for a long 
moment in spontaneous silence, in token of 
deep affection for this man who has served 
his people’s needs with unbroken and un- 
wavering faithfulness. 

Poignant regret hung like a blanket over 
the scene. Tears rolled unashamedly down 
many cheeks. A spirit of reverence and 
allegiance to the truest ties of friendship 
ruled the entire gathering. As a testimonial 
to a living man who was present, this in- 
stance comprises one of rare precedent. 

What has brought about his singular 
standing that Ep RrEES enjoys among the 
hundreds of his fellow Kansans who know 
him best? He has no “side.” He has never 
practiced the arts of the statesman, nor em- 
ployed the genteel tricks of the seasoned 
politician. 

He is not a brilliant orator. In all his 
long congressional tenure, he has never set 
himself at the head of a legislative crusade. 
In the main, he has worked quietly and 
diligently, without fanfare of any _ sort. 
What then has so endeared him to his 
district? 

The answer lies in the rock-solid fact that 
he has always been his honest, conscientious 
self, that he has never indulged in double- 
talk, that he has dealt fairly and squarely 
with all men over the years, and that he 
has been guided by unwavering uprightness 
and unshakable integrity. 

He has carried his credentials in his 
square-hewed, Welsh features and has never 
departed from the basic simplicity of his 
character. He has rendered countless favors 
to the people of his district and has ex- 
tended effective help in many important 
instances. While steadfastly true to his 
party creed, he has never been domineering 
nor hidebound in his views—but gentle and 
persuasive in his approach. And so, he has 
made fast friends without number, and has 
always been able to turn back the sternest 
challenges to his occupancy of high office 
that the opposition has flung at him. 

When the Fourth District came into its 
present form of 15 counties, it was so 
arranged with a practical political purpose. 
This was that the normal Republican ma- 
jorities in the up-district counties would be 
sufficient to offset what was once a dominat- 
ing district Democrat majority in Sedgwick 
County. 

Ep REeEs became the first Congressman of 
the remodeled district—and the force of his 
personality was such he went one better 
than the framers of the district had in- 
tended. He gained so much headway in the 
esteem of Sedgwick County that he fre- 
quently carried it by smashing margins. 
This originally unexpected development, 
coupled with his unbreakable hold upon the 
up-district counties has combined to give 
him uninterrupted possession of his office. 
He retires with the satisfaction of never 
having been defeated. 

As a Congressman, Mr. REES has been in- 
dustrious and always available. He has 
kept in close touch with his constituency, 
not just as an errand boy but as counsellor 
and friend. He has enjoyed high standing 
among the House membership for his re- 
sponsible and obliging ways. As chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, he performed a vast amount of useful 
service. He also has been a member of 
other important committees. Since Dwight 
D. Eisenhower calls Abilene his home, the 
President refers fondly to Ep REES as “my 
Congressman.” 

Now, Ep REEs is out of the congressional 
picture. He took himself out, making his 
own decision after long wrestling alone with 
his problem. He will serve out the balance 
of his term this year. In another 2 years, 
the present form of the Fourth District will 
have disappeared—under the knife of the 
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State’s enforced congressional redistrict- 
ing—and another Fourth (of impossibly 
speculative form) will have taken its place. 

So the old Fourth will be gone and Ep 
Rees along with it. It is not a pleasant 
outlook to contemplate for those who have 
always held pride and affection for the 
Fourth as it now stands. 

Mr. Rees’ abdication has left the field wide 
open for both Democratic and Republican 
contesting. After the election tumult and 
shouting has died, the Fourth will have a 
new Congressman—and doubtless a good one, 
whatever his political affiliation. 

Whoever he is, he will not be Ep REEs. 
None will be like Ep Rees. The mold that 
shaped him on a Lyon County farm, in the 
edge of the hills, 70-odd years ago has long 
been broken 

The fast-moving world of today will create 
its own paladins and prodigies. But to 
many thoughtful and sincere men and 
women in the Kansas Fourth District, Ep 
ReEES will aiways stand as the prototype of 
the finest figures in American public life in 
his day and generation. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am delighted to 
add a word of tribute to Ep Rees. I 
served in the House with him for many 
years. He was extremely helpful to me 
and he has rendered a great service in 
the House of Representatives. I deeply 
regret seeing him leave. He will be 
hard to replace and I only hope that a 
worthy successor to Ep Rees will be 
chosen from the Fourth District. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I appreciate the 
very fine tribute paid to Ep Rrss by the 
junior Senator from New York. 





UNITED NATIONS CONDEMNS ANTI- 
SEMITISM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to draw attention to a report, 
published in the New York Times of 
March 16, which states that the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights 
has condemned the recent world out- 
breaks of anti-Semitism as a “threat to 
the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms of all people.”’” This condemnation 
was expressed in a resolution adopted by 
a unanimous vote of the 18-member 
Commission, now holding its 16th ses- 
sion in Geneva, Switzerland. The Com- 
mission noted with deep concern that 
the demonstrations of anti-Semitism and 
of racial prejudice and religious intol- 
erance might once again be the fore- 
runner of other heinous acts endanger- 
ing the future. It called on all members 
of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies to take all appropriate action 
to prevent effectively such acts, and to 
punish those who have committed 
them. 

It is timely and fitting to point out, in 
this regard, that the “appropriate ac- 
tion” urged on member nations of the 
United Nations should be made to ap- 
ply with special emphasis and urgency 
to the Soviet Union. Inside Russia, Jews 
are, in effect, treated as second-class cit- 
izens. They are consistently discrimi- 
nated against, and often are used as 
scapegoats—as in the infamous “doctors’ 
plot” in Stalin’s last days. This situa- 
tion has not changed in the slightest 
since the advent of Premier Khrushchev. 
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Indeed, according to accurate eyewit- 
ness reports, this second largest Jewish 
community in the world today lives g 
restless, uncertain existence within the 
Soviet Union. Estimates of the Jewish 
population there range from 2,500,000 
to nearly 4 million. And every Jew 
within the Soviet Union carries an iden- 
tity card clearly marked “Jew.” An 
American Jew thinks of his nationality 
as American, and his religion as Jewish, 
But in the Soviet Union, where the state 
stands for atheism, Jews are considered 
a separate national group, and no rec- 
ognition is given to religion. 

Searching analyses by thoughtful and 
able scholars confirm entirely the truth 
of the statements and the reports that 
in Soviet Russia there exists a calculated 
and brutal anti-Semitic campaign, 





PLANS TO DUMP RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE IN GULF OF MEXICO MUST 
BE ABANDONED OR DELAYED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Myr. President, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the famed hu- 
manitarian and Nobel Prize winner, re- 
cently stated that he considered the 
present to be the most dangerous period 
in history, not merely modern history 
but all human history. He said this was 
true because heretofore nature has con- 
trolled man, but now man has learned 
to control elemental forces before he has 
learned to control himself. 

Surely all of us recognize the great 
danger that at some farflung world 
crossroads the powers of the earth might 
be accidentally or even deliberately 
plunged into an atomic holocaust. But 
I think there is perhaps a greater danger 
that we will poison ourselves and con- 
taminate mankind with radioactive 
waste disposal and fallout. 

At this time the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is considering whether to grant 
a license to dump radioactive wastes in 
the Gulf of Mexico. If the AEC does 
permit such dumping, it will be over the 
strongest possible protest of thousands 
of gulf coast area residents. 

When this matter came up more than 
a year ago, I strongly urged the AEC to 
abandon its plans or at least to de- 
lay them until it had completed studies 
and knew beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the plan was safe or that it require 
dumping out in water over a mile deep— 
1,000 fathoms—-and over 200 miles off 
shore. Our argument is not that the 
dumping of radioactive waste is definite- 
ly harmful to mankind: our argument is 
that in this program the AEC is setting 
sail on a hazardous, uncharted course 
that could irreparably endanger the 
health and welfare of millions of people. 

Mr. President, there is an extremely 
penetrating and thought-provoking ar- 
ticle on this subject in the current issue 
of the Reporter, written by Mr. Walter 
Schneir. At one point he reports: 

A few years ago, scientist Louis A. Krum- 
holz conducted a 3-year study for the AEC 
and TVA to determine if partially purified 
liquid radioactive waste discharged by Oak 
Ridge into White Oak Lake had any effects 
on life in the lake. Dr. Krumholz reported 
that the fish in the lake grew more slowly 
and died younger than was normal for the 
species. 
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At one point in the article, the author 
points out that one species of fish in the 
lake has died, and that only four are 
left. I continue to read: 

Large quantities of strontium 90 had been 
absorbed into the bone structure of blue- 
gills and black crappies in concentrations 
20,000 to 30,000 times those found in the 
lake itself. The same scientist and Dr. John 
H. Rust reported earlier that a muskrat that 
had been eating food of its own choice 
around Oak Ridge had a huge burden of 
radioactivity in its bones. The “insignifi- 
cant amounts” of radioactivity released in 
nearby streams were concentrated many 
times in water plants on which the animal 
apparently fed and by thousands of times 
in the muskrat’s cancerous right hind leg. 


Mr. President, with millions of tons 
of fish being taken from the Gulf of 
Mexico every year by sports and commer- 
cial fishermen and distributed on the 
tables of America, the importance of re- 
ports such as the findings at the lake 
near Oak Ridge is very clear. 

I cannot too strongly urge the AEC 
and all other interested parties to aban- 
don or at least long delay plans for the 
disposal of radioactive wastes in the 
Gulf of Mexico until additional studies 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
such disposal can be safely made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp following my remarks, the ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘The Atom’s Poisonous 
Garbage,” written by Mr. Walter Schneir 
and published in the Reporter magazine 
of March 17, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Reporter magazine, Mar. 17, 1960] 
THE ATOM’S POISONOUS GARBAGE 
(By Walter Schneir) 

One basic fact of life in the atomic era is 
that you cannot use the fissioning atom for 
war or peace without producing vast quan- 
tities of lethal radioactive wastes. 

Over the past 15 years, while one arm of 
the Atomic Energy Commission has been 
conducting bomb tests, spreading fallout 
globally (and frequently insisting on its rel- 
ative harmlessness), another arm has been 
transporting precisely the same kind of radio- 
active material to isolated areas and warily, 
entombing it in underground steel-lined re- 
inforced concrete tanks. The only real dif- 
ference between radioactive fallout and 
wastes is that the former is blown high into 
the stratosphere by an uncontrolled nuclear 
reaction with its subsequent course deter- 
mined by the vagaries of wind and rain, 
whereas radioactive wastes are the byprod- 
uct of a carefully controlled nuclear reaction, 
and their ultimate disposal is up to man. 

Not all of the atomic wastes are buried; 
Some of the less radioactive material is re- 
leased into rivers or dumped into the sea by 
the AEC and its licensees. It is this form of 
disposal that has provoked much of the re- 
cent controversy. 

Although the controversy over the disposal 
of radioactive wastes has been going on for 
some time, it was heightened last spring 
when the National Academy of Sciences re- 
leased a report, “Radioactive Waste Disposal 
Into Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Waters,” pre- 
pared at the AEC’s request, suggesting 28 
tentative sites for offshore dumping of low- 
level radioactive wastes. The anguished 
howls from chambers of commerce, citizens’ 
groups, State conservation departments, fish- 
ing and recreation interests, and many Con- 
gressmen are still ringing in the AEC’s ears. 
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The essence of the AEC’s disposal problem 
lies in the nature of the waste itself: com- 
pared with all other industrial pollutants, 
radioactive waste is millions of times more 
toxic, undetectable by human senses, and 
absolutely ineradicable except by a process 
of natural decay that may take centuries. 

Clearly this is the most hazardous and 
treacherous material man has ever tried to 
deal with. The danger of accidents was dra- 
matically illustrated last November 20 by a 
minor explosion at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory in a room where highly radioac- 
tive wastes are processed to recover pluto- 
nium. The explosion destroyed about 
$10,000 worth of equipment and scattered 
one-fiftieth of an ounce of plutonium over a 
few acres. For the following 3 months, 
cleanup crews tracked down the minute 
quantity of plutonium; they painted build- 
ings, tarred roofs, replaced asphalt roadways, 
removed and resodded grass, and destroyed 
several trucks. Physicians examined 250 em- 
ployees and found that 9 had absorbed some 
plutonium internally. By February 15, the 
job was nearly but not altogether finished. 
Total cost to decontaminate a $10,000 ex- 
plosion—between $250,000 and $350,000. 

This 3-month cleanup task was made nec- 
essary by a little more than half a curie of 
plutonium waste. A curie is the basic unit 
of radioactivity. Physically it is a very tiny 
fraction of an ounce of material; from the 
standpoint of human health it can be an 
enormous amount of radioactivity. We have 
heard much about the unfortunate women 
who in the early 1920’s painted watch dials, 
tipping their brushes between their lips and 
swallowing tiny amounts of radium and oth- 
er radioactive materials used to make the 
paint luminous. Some of these women died 
in about 3 years or gradually developed vari- 
ous painful bone ailments; in others, bone 
cancers appeared 15 years or more later. As 
little as one two-hundred-and-sixty-thou- 
sandth of a curie of radium produced bone 
cancer, and harmful bone changes occurred 
in women who had retained less than one 
two-millionth of a curie. 


THE GARBAGE CANS ARE ROTTING 


In the preatomic bomb world of 1940, only 
a few thousand curies of radioactive material 
(mostly radium) were available in the entire 
world. Today our weapon manufacturing 
program (not counting testing), plus our 
peacetime reactor program, is producing bil- 
lions of curies of liquid, solid, and gaseous 
wastes every year. 

These wastes derive from every step of 
nuclear energy production: uranium milling, 
fuel fabrication, reactor operation (on both 
land and sea), and especially from the 
chemical reprocessing of partially spent re- 
actor fuels. This latter type of waste is far 
and away the most dangerous of all and may 
contain hundreds or even thousands of 
curies of various radioactive substances per 
gallon. The huge steel tanks interred at 
five different locations (primarily at Hanford, 
Wash.) in the United States contain more 
than 65 million gallons of this high-level 
radioactive waste. Within the boiling-hot 
caldrons is enough radioactive material to 
cause severe poliution of all of the land and 
water area of the United States. The tanks 
themselves may last for another 10 to 50 
years; their contents will be deadly to man 
for many centuries. 

The wastes can probably be successfully 
transferred to new tanks, but no one regards 
tank storage as a long-term answer to the 
problem. The hope is that some permanent 
means of disposal will eventually be devel- 
oped. One suggestion is to pump high-level 
liquid wastes into deep, mined-out rock salt 
deposits. Possible hazards from this tech- 
nique, however, include the contamination of 
waters that supply surface streams and the 
formation of radioactive geysers as a result 
of the tremendous heat generated by the 
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wastes. If some way can be found to solidify 
the liquid wastes and fix them in an inert 
material, such as glass or clay, permanent 
disposal in a salt mine or other deep cavern 
might be practicable. 

Two general approaches are at present 
available for the disposal of radioactive 
wastes: concentrate and contain or dilute 
and disperse. For the immediate future at 
least, the AEC will certainly continue to 
concentrate and contain the hottest wastes. 
Only the low-level wastes are being released 
into the environment. For this reason many 
people believe that low-level wastes consti- 
tute the greatest present health hazard from 
our nuclear program. 

Low-level wastes generally contain from 
a few millionths to several thousandths of 
a curie per gallon; some, loosely classified as 
intermediate, may be as hot as a few curies 
per gallon. The low-level wastes are pro- 
duced in enormous quantities; according to 
the AEC, any plan to concentrate and con- 
tain any considerable fraction of them would 
be impracticable and extremely costly. The 
Columbia, the Mohawk, and many other 
rivers are currently being used to dispose of 
low-level wastes; within a few months the 
Hudson will be used for such disposal. Other 
low-level liquid wastes are poured directly 
into the ground. Solids and solidified liquids 
are sometimes placed in concrete-lined 55- 
gallon barrels and dumped at sea; gaseous 
wastes are released to the atmosphere. 

The disposal of these wastes is carefully 
guided by maximum permissible levels for 
human exposure set up by various national 
and international bodies. Still, people liv- 
ing today in the vicinity of nuclear reactors 
(and eventually this may include just about 
all of us) do receive a small additional 
amount of radiation from low-level wastes; 
for the most part the dose is still less than 
that from fallout from bomb tests. This 
radiation dose is added, of course, to what 
we already receive from medical X-rays, nat- 
ural sources, and fallout. Some authorities 
have prophesied that unless we take ex- 
treme precautions, low-level wastes may 
some day head the list of manmade radi- 
ation to which we are exposed. 

As with fallout, one question is frequently 
asked: Is the so-called maximum permissible 
level of radiation a completely safe level? 
The answer is “No.” It is impossible to 
have a completely safe level of radiation; 
permissible levels must therefore be chosen 
in an essentially arbitrary fashion by a bal- 
ance of political, economic, and scientific 
factors. : 

This point was illuminated last month 
when Health, Education, and Welfare Sec- 
retary Arthur Flemming announced a sharp 
reduction in the amount of strontium 90 
intake permissible for humans over a life- 
time. The new level for strontium 90 for 
milk, foods, and air is 33 micromicrocuries a 
liter as compared with the former maximum 
permissible level of 80 micromicrocuries. 

Some interesting comments on maximum 
permissible levels were made last year by a 
National Academy of Sciences report on 
“Radioactive Waste Disposal From Nuclear 
Powered Ships”: “‘At the onset it should be 
recognized that such a maximum permis- 
sible rate of exposure is not the most de- 
sirable rate. The latter, where technical 
and economic feasibility allow, should be as 
close to zero as possible. Thus in making 
this evaluation, some real, though admit- 
tedly extremely slight, risk to the general 
public is assumed.”’ 

THE MUSKRAT’S RIGHT HIND LEG 

The trouble with the dilute-and-disperse 
theory is that low-level wastes released into 
the water do not dilute in any compietely 
predictable way. For example, many or- 
ganisms concentrate radioactive elements in 
their bodies by factors many times the 
quantity of radioactivity in the water. 
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A few years ago, Scientist Louis A. Krum- 
holz conducted a 3-year study for the AEC 
and TVA to determine if partially purified 
liquid waste discharged by Oak Ridge into 
White Oak Lake had any effects on life in 
the lake. Dr. Krumholz reported that the 
fish in the lake grew more slowly and died 
younger than was normal for the species. 
Large quantities of strontium 90 had been 
absorbed into the bone structure of blue- 
gills and black crappies in concentrations 
20,000 to 30,000 times those found in the 
lake itself. One species, the white crappie, 
relatively common in the lake when the 
study began, had died out; another, the red- 
horse, had nearly disappeared—only 50 were 
found, all 3 or 4 years old. 

The same scientist and Dr. John H. Rust 
reported earlier that a muskrat that had 
been eating food of its own choice in the 
area around Oak Ridge had a huge burden 
of radioactivity in its bones. The “insignifi- 
cant” amounts of radioactivity released into 
nearby strcams were concentrated many 
times in water plants on which the animal 
apparently fed and by thousands of times 
in the muskrat’s cancerous right hind leg. 

Incidents such as these have been cited 
in the current controversy over ocean and 
offshore dumping as reasons for an extreme 
degree of caution. The Wall Street Journal 
of February 17 quotes Dr. Paul C. Aebersold, 
an AEC official, in rebuttal: “Underwater dis- 
posal is absolutely safe when it’s properly 
executed.” Critics of the AEC feel that such 
statements bespeak a certain lack of humil- 
ity, considering the present state of our 
knowledge. As with fallout, the AEC is 
frequently reassuring and positive in areas 
where a lot of uncertainty remains. Much 
of the rich harvest of the sea comes from 
coastal waters. A mistake cannot be easily 
rectified. 

Moreover, the problem is not merely a 
national one. Most countries interested in 
the problem, with the exception of the 
United States and Great Britain, are 
strongly opposed to the disposal of any 
radioactive wastes at sea. Mexico has al- 
ready filed a formal protest over dumping of 
wastes in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Reporting an international conference on 
the subject at Monte Carlo last November, 
the London Observer’s science correspond- 
ent John Davy stated: “It is not within the 
terms of reference of the conference to pass 
resolutions on matters of policy, but if it 
had been, it is quite likely that a resolution 
would have been passed today urging that 
radioactive waste disposal at sea should be 
banned.” 

A SEA OF TROUBLES 


Huge gaps remain in our knowledge of 
the seas. We still are very far from knowing 
all there is to learn about the ocean’s cur- 
rents or the mixing rates of the deepest lay- 
ers of water with the surface. Not long ago 
many oceanographers felt that the deepest 
waters might not mix with surface water 
for 2,000 years; now they are not at all sure. 

We do know that the ocean, like rivers 
and lakes, is not a simple dilution tank: 
microscopic organisms, plankton and shell- 
fish, concentrate radioactivity by many 
thousands or even millions of times the level 
in the surrounding water. Fish range freely 
between deep ocean and Continental Shelf. 
Shrimp, squid, and other organisms help 
spread radioactive elements from the depths 
to the surface. 

The natural radioactivity of the oceans is 
much less than that of the land. Soon 
man will have the power to increase this 
radioactivity just about indefinitely. What 
would be the effects of such a change on the 
life in the sea and on human beings who 
depend on the sea for billions of pounds of 
protein each year? Frankly, no one knows. 

With this uncertainty as background, U.S. 
Bureau of Standards Handbook 58, issued in 
1954, gives this advice regarding radioactive 
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wastes: “Disposal * * * shall be in regions 
where water depths exceed 1,000 fath- 
oms. * > 'S 

“In the case of sea disposal * * * the act 
is final * * * if disposal at sea is carried out 
under conditions or to an extent that later 
appears to have been ill-advised or dan- 
gerous, there is no way of correcting the 
situation.” 

This warning was contradicted last spring 
by the report of the National Academy of 
Sciences, which stated: “The panel is of the 
opinion that certain Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico coastal areas can be used as receiving 
waters for the controlled disposal of pack- 
aged, low-level radioactive wastes.” 

Of the 28 tentative dump sites suggested 
by the NAS, some were as little as 3 miles 
from shore in water 40 or 50 feet deep. At 
Cape Cod, where commercial fishing and the 
bathing beaches are essential to the local 
economy, a protest committee was formed. 
Its research disclosed that unknown to local 
residents and contrary to the warning in 
Handbook 58, offshore dumping had been 
going on for years. The Crossroads Marine 
Disposal Corp., of Boston, had been dumping 
radioactive wastes in 50 fathoms of water in 
Massachusetts Bay since 1946, and on an 
AEC license since 1952. 

The AEC has since amended the license 
of this company so as to prohibit dumping 
in less than 1,000 fathoms. Even today, 
however, the AEC’s attitude toward this off- 
shore dumping is less than frank. As re- 
cently as January 27, the chief of the AEC’s 
Environmental and Sanitary Engineering 
Branch, Joseph A. Lieberman, mentioned in 
a speech the dumping over the past 15 years 
of 14,000 curies into the Pacific and of 8,000 
into the Atlantic. He said: “All of these 
disposals are in depths of water of a thou- 
sand fathoms or greater.’ 

Questioned about the Crossroads dump- 
ing, Dr. Lieberman said that this was not 
done by the AEC but by an AEC licensee. 
Since the use of radioactive material by 
licensees is regulated by the AEC Division 
of Licensing and Regulation, such verbal 
tightrope walking by the AEC has not in- 
spired much confidence in the Commission's 
pronouncements. 

A number of Congressmen exhibited some 
skepticism about AEC practices and 
promises at last July’s hearing of the Radia- 
tion Subcommittee of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy. This 
1-day hearing was called to enable east 
coast and gulf coast Congressmen to be 
heard on the NAS’s proposed offshore dump- 
ing sites. Most of those testifying were 
in favor of a bill (H.R. 8187) proposed by 
Texas Representative Clark W. THOMPSON, 
calling for disposal of wastes at least 200 
miles from shore in water over 1,000 fathoms 
deep and in leak-proof containers. 

This last point is important, inasmuch 
as the AEC does not require that barrels be 
so constructed as not to break open at 1,000 
fathoms. Nor does anyone know how many 
barrels dumped into the sea spill their 
radioactive contents on the way down. Even 
those which reach the ocean floor safely are 
expected to corrode within 10 years. 

One of the most illuminating exchanges 
at the July hearing took place between Sen- 
ator JOHN O. PAsToRE, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island, and Dr. Dayton E. Carritt, who 
headed the NAS panel on offshore waste 
disposal. 

Senator Pastore. “As you sit there now, 
you are in no position to say that as far as 
you have gone in your research of this sub- 
ject and the selection in choosing these sites 
that this is foolproof insofar as hazard is 
concerned. Is that correct?” 

Dr. Carritt. “Senator, you are absolutely 
right. * * * A good many people have 
come to me since publication of this re- 
port * * * and have ended up * * * by 
saying, ‘I hope you have made absolutely 
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sure that there will never be a radioactive 
atom get into our waters.’ * * * It is im. 
possible to assure anybody that that will not 
happen. When the decision was made by 
this country or by any other country to 
embark upon a program involving fission 
products, it was at that point that we lost 
that decision. From now on it is absolutely 
impossible to say that we cannot have any 
contamination in the human environment, 
The only possible question we can ask now 
is * * * How much time, money and effort 
can we expend to keep the contamination 
down to a permissible level? * * * The 
more money you want to put out over and 
above that, the lower it is going to go.” 

In any conflict between cost and contami. 
nation, the AEC finds itself in an embarrass- 
ing position: it conducts and encourages 
operations that produce radioactive waste; 
then it must regulate itself and its licenses 
to insure that the waste disposal does not 
harm the public. 

A case in point is the pollution of the 
Animas River in Colorado and New Mexico, 
where the water used by 30,000 people was 
found by the Public Health Service to contain 
radium far in excess of maximum permissi- 
ble levels. For a proper assessment of the 
danger from the wastes, the Public Health 
Service sought to learn what other man-made 
radiation the people of the area were ex- 
posed to. By unhappy coincidence, the peas, 
cabbages, lettuce, and other vegetables 
grown in the area were also discovered to 
have extremely large amounts of strontium- 
90 from fallout. 

The radium in the Animas River comes 
from a uranium refinery run by the Vana- 
dium Corp. of America. For more than 10 
years the company had been pouring wastes 
into the river without regulation. Colorado 
and New Mexico assumed that the AEC was 
supervising the process; the AEC insists that 
it had no regulatory authority over a score 
or more of uranium mills until 1957. If this 
is true, it does not, of course, explain why 
the AEC did not ask Congress for authority 
to protect a public wholly unaware that it 
was being dosed with radiation. 

At the 1958 conference on the pollution of 
the Animas River, Charles G. Caldwell, di- 
rector of environmental sanitation services 
at New Mexico’s Department of Health, 
seemed surprised to learn that the AEC had 
only recently begun surveying the pollution 
problem. “We of the State health depart- 
ment in the past assumed the AEC was at- 
tending to this problem, or had some control, 
and that because of the nature of the na- 
tional defense effort it was pretty well kept 
quiet.” 

To many of the foregoing criticisms, AEC 
spokesmen reply that the critics are misin- 
formed or just don’t understand. These 
spokesmen note that the AEC has no present 
plans for ocean dumping of high-level wastes, 
which are the only wastes that could sub- 
stantially alter the radioactivity of the 
oceans. Furthermore, they say, the quantity 
of low-level wastes dumped to date in the 
Atlantic and Pacific is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the amount the British are piping 
into the Irish Sea. The NAS report restricts 
the amount of strontium-90 that can be 
dumped at each site to 250 curies annually, 
and the waste dumped in shallow water near 
Cape Cod consists largely of one of the less 
dangerous radio active elements. Finally, 
the AEC emphasizes that the NAS report is 
merely advisory and that the AEC has no im- 
mediate need or intention of conducting off- 
shore dumping. (Whether this is also true 
of private industry under AEC license is not 
clear.) Nevertheless, the AEC would like 
the matter left to administrative fiat and 
opposes the Thompson bill, which would pro- 
hibit offshore dumping. 

Proponents of the Thompson bill claim 
that once a precedent is set for dumping of 
wastes in shallower coastal waters, it will be 
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a simple matter for the AEC gradually and 
quietly to increase the allowable amount 
over the years. In Great Britain 1,000 curies 
were originally piped into the Irish Sea each 
month; now the quantity has been raised to 
10,000 curies monthly, and some people have 
begun mentioning 25,000 or even 100,000 
curies as the allowable monthly quota. 


ON THE BEACH 


Although the British experience with off- 
shore dumping of radioactive wastes is often 
cited by the AEC as reassuring, some of the 
facts and figures now available on this dis- 
posal operation provide reason for concern. 
In a report on “The Disposal of Radioactive 
Liquid Wastes Into Coastal Waters,” Dr. H. J. 
Dunster, of the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, asserts: “In estimating the 
permissible activity of the shore sand, it has 
been assumed that no one regularly spends 
more than 100 hours per year on the sands.” 


This assumption may well be valid for 
English weather, but it simply does not apply 
here. In the Cape Cod area many people 
spend 200 or 300 hours a year on the beach, 
and in Florida 500 to 1,000 hours annually 
would not be unusual, especially for children. 
Furthermore, young children tend to spend 
most of their playtime close to the water's 
edge, the very area where Dr. Dunster reports 
levels of radioactivity in silt more than a 
hundred times those he found on shore sand. 

If the United States had poured liquid 
wastes into the sea exactly as the British 
have done since 1952 and undcr similar con- 
ditions, then taking the British figures as a 
guide, we find that by 1957 many beaches 
would have become the leading source of 
radiation exposure for millions of American 
children and adults. Children who played 
long hours near the water's edge would re- 
ceive approximately one-half to 2 roentgens 
a year, or between 5 and 20 times the dose 
they receive from natural background 
radiation. 

When the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 was 
passed, the very existence of radioactive 
waste was largely unknown to the public. 
This ignorance /prevailed until about 1956 or 
later, because the majority of AEC reports 
on wastes were classified ‘‘secret’’ or “for 
Official use only.”” The act provided oppor- 
tunities for privately owned industries to 
enter the field of atomic energy, and many 
of these firms will naturally want to con- 
struct their reactors near their markets in 
heavily populated areas. 

The present policy of the administration is 
apparently to encourage as wide a use of 
nuclear power here and abroad as possible. 
Whether such a policy is based on realistic 
need is a serious question. One answer was 
suggested by Barron's on February 8 in an 
article entitled “Nuclear Fizzle’: “In 1957, 
after Suez was clamped shut, much of Europe 
looked to nuclear power as the only way to 
assure its energy supply. A scant 3 years 
later, oil is on tap in quantities exceeding 
current needs, and new sources are opening 
in the Sahara, Libya, and West Africa. The 
once-feared shortage of coal has turned into 
a glut. Looming on the horizon, too, are 
generous supplies of natural gas. Not un- 
Naturally, then, the members of Euratom 
have grown reluctant to invest large sums in 
atomic fission.” 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


This apparent slowing down of reactor de- 
velopment may provide an opportunity for 
Congress to reconsider the path we chose to 
take in 1954. Most of the present reactors 
in the United States are owned by the mili- 
tary or the AEC—the era of commercial 
power reactors is just beginning. We can 
still take a rational approach, carefully bal- 
ancing social gains against social losses, in- 
Stead of treating atomic power, almost mysti- 
cally, as the inevitable wave of the future. 

On the side of gains would certainly be 
the AEC’s isotope program, which provides 
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invaluable research aids to medicine, indus- 
try, and agriculture. But is the production 
of atomic power to be counted a gain when 
fossil fuels are far cheaper and still abun- 
dant? Is the construction of more and more 
atomic ships with their potential for mass 
disaster a gain? Perhaps the answer is 
“Yes.” But shouldn’t we at least ask the 
question? 

For example, some sources predict 300 
fission-powered ships by 1975, dumping over 
a million curies of waste into the sea each 
year. Nuclear submarines and icebreakers 
have great and obvious advantages, but is it 
worth while to build merchant and passenger 
ships with atomic reactors? If the Andrea 
Doria had been nuclear-powered, millions 
of curies of radioactivity would have been 
released in the sea close to Nantucket, and 
very likely all the passengers would have 
been killed. To judge the effects on beaches 
and fish, we need only recall what our 
Bikini tests did to Japanese tuna. 

Certainly, any careful weighing of the pros 
and cons of nuclear power will have to con- 
sider the very latest recommendations on 
“Somatic Radiation Dose for the General 
Population,” just released by the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection and 
Measurements. Here are a few of the re- 
port’s conclusions: 

“Even the smallest dose is associated with 
some risk. Under these circumstances, the 
exposure of the population to any increase 
in radiation should not occur unless there is 
reason to expect some compensatory benefits. 

“We believe that the population permiss- 
ible somatic dose from manmade radia- 
tions, excluding medical and dental sources, 
should not be larger than that due to nat- 
ural background radiation, without a care- 
ful examination of the reasons for, and the 
expected benefits to, society from a larger 
dose. 

“The levels should be set so that the typi- 
cal person in the area will not receive more 
than the established permissible dose when 
all sources are combined.” 

The burden of these conclusions is that 
the maximum permissible dose for fallout, 
atomic waste, and all other manmade radia- 
tion, excluding medical X-rays, should be no 
more than one-tenth of a roentgen annually, 
or a total of three roentgens for 30 years. 
Whether it will be possible to develop nuclear 
power on a large scale and still meet such 
a criterion is a question yet to be faced. 

One major development could make all our 
problems about radioactive wastes academic. 
Many of the world’s leading physicists be- 
lieve that man’s ultimate source of power 
will be atomic fusion rather than fission. 
There is a strong possibility that the power 
of a thermonuclear reaction (such as is 
utilized in the hydrogen bomb) can be 
tamed and harnessed—perhaps within the 
next two decades. Dr. Ralph E. Lapp has 
said: “Our brightest hope for future power 
is not the energy produced by nuclear fission, 
the splitting of heavy atoms like uranium. 
It is the energy produced in fusion, the join- 
ing together of light atoms.” Happily. fu- 
sion power would produce no atomic wastes 
and for all practical purposes would be in- 
exhaustible. One fuel that could be used 
for such energy is deuterium, a form of hy- 
drogen found in sea water. According to 
an expert in the field, Dr. Lyman Spitzer, 
Jr., “The deuterium in the ocean's waters 
is sufficient to provide many times the pres- 
ent rate of world energy for more than a 
billion years.” Technology may yet rescue 
us from technology, and the huge tanks of 
high-level waste may become relics of the 
crude science of the past. 

Meanwhile, the Nation stands committed 
to an expanding program of commercially 
produced fission power that will inevitably 
entail increasing levels of environmental 
radiation for the general public. Today, 6 
years after we embarked on this program, 
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our ignorance about the effects of relatively 
small doses of radiation on human beings 
is still profound—and much of what we have 
most recently learned gives cause for cau- 
tion. Using the facts that are available to 
us today, we might do well to pose a few 
last questions before deciding irretrievably 
to set full sail on an uncharted course: 

Just how essential is a large-scale fission 
reactor program to enable us to meet our 
power needs over the next few decades? 

When do we actually expect to be faced 
with shortages of fossil fuels? 

Do we need some separate Federal regula- 
tory agency, other than the AEC, to protect 
the public health from radiation hazards 
of both atomic waste and fallout? 

Our answers to these and related questions 
will be better reasoned if we can free our- 
selves from the fatalistic notion that a com- 
plete changeover to fission power is inevita- 
ble. It is not too late at this point for us 
to reconsider old decisions and make new 





ones. For the moment at least, a choice is 
available. 
THE PRESIDENT SHOULD BE 


GRANTED POWER TO ADJUST 
SUGAR QUOTAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday the President of the United 
States appealed for authority to adjust 
sugar quotas for foreign countries and 
to reallocate quotas at home and abroad. 
The President warned that our foreign 
supply of sugar could be endangered, 
thus denying the American people an 
adequate supply of sugar. 

Mr. President, under the quota system 
the United States is permitted to produce 
only 27 percent of the sugar used in the 
United States. Under this system, my 
home State of Texas is allocated, for 
sugar-beet production, about 1,800 acres, 
only 3 square miles, while the American 
people, including the people of Texas, 
are forced to buy from foreign sources 
3 out of every 4 pounds of sugar they use. 
We ought to produce more sugar at 
home, as a matter of national safety, and 
for our own defense. 

Sugar beets form the best paying crop, 
not only in the high plains of Texas, 
but also in many high plains regions of 
the central-western part of the United 
States, extending through the western 
Oklahoma Panhandle, through western 
Kansas, and through western Nebraska. 
Sugar beets produce a crop worth ap- 
proximately $100 or $150 an acre. 
Neither wheat nor maize nor any other 
crop grown in that area will produce as 
much. 

Those farmers should have some 
sugar beet acreage. They have sought 
it for years. I kave inquired about it, 
and I am told that they cannot get it be- 
cause there is a sugar cartel. 

Mr. President, it is time that we 
thought more of America and her se- 
curity and her prosperity than of a high- 
powered lobbying cartel. I refuse to go 
hat in hand and beg a Washington 
sugar-cartel lobby to give Texas a few 
more measly acres of sugar beets. I 
think this should be a governmental 
matter, not a private cartel matter. 

Mr. President, I have not always seen 
eye to eye with the President of the 
United States on foreign policy, but I 
am 100 percent behind him on his re- 
quest for power over sugar quotas. For 
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our national security, I hope the Presi- 
dent is given this standby power over 
foreign sugar quotas, and that he will 
allocate to our own American farmers 
more than 27 percent of our domestic 
market. Once we go beyond our own 
borders, I think we might well consider 
the situation of our neighbors who have 
@ common land boundary with the 
United States—and who, incidentally, 
want to furnish more sugar to the United 
States—because no hostile submarines 
could cut off their trade with the United 


States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the body of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Important That He Rule Sugar 
Quotas, Ike Says,” which was published 
in the Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 17, 1960] 


IMPORTANT THAT HE RULE SuGAR QUOTAS, IKE 
Says 


(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 


President Eisenhower said yesterday that 
he needed discretionary authority over sugar 
quotas to protect the American consumer 
against a possible disruption of the supply 
from Cuba. 

The President made his comment at a 
press conference before forwarding to Con- 
gress the draft of a bill to extend the Sugar 
Act for 4 years. 

It would give him power to cut Cuba’s 
quota should relations between the two 
countries worsen or should Cuba fail to fill 
its quota. 

Mr. Eisenhower said at his news confer- 
ence his request for standby authority to cut 
quotas of foreign suppliers was in no way 
intended as an act of reprisal against Cuba. 


HOSTILITY IN THE HOUSE 


On Capitol Hill and in Havana, however, 
his proposal provoked bitter comments, and 
it was freely predicted that the House, at 
least, was in no mood to go along. 

The Senate seemed somewhat less hostile 
to the President’s plan than the House. In 
introducing the administration bill, Senator 
WALLACE F. BENNETT (Republican, of Utah) 
called it wise and moderate. Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON (Texas) 
said it would receive thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

House members predicted that they would 
approve a simple 1-year extension of the act 
as proposed by Chairman Haro.tp D. CooLrey 
(Democrat, of North Carolina) of the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

Disturbances in Cuba “could easily en- 
danger our source of supply,” the President 
said. He noted that the United States has 
been buying “on the order of 3.5 million 
tons of sugar from Cuba yearly,” better than 
a third of its total requirements. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that it was his re- 
sponsibility to make sure of an adequate 
supply. If the supplying areas should fall 
down in supplying the quotas assigned to 
them he would want to be able to “go to 
somebody else to get it,” the President said. 


REJECTS PUNISHMENT VIEW 


“I have flatly stated again and again that 
we are not trying to punish Cuba, particu- 
larly the.Cuban people or even the Cuban 
Government,” he said. 

“We are trying to get a basis of agreement 
with them that it is based upon justice, on 
international usage and law, and so that 
the interests of both sides are protected.” 

In Havana, Prime Minister Fidel Castro 
conferred with President Osvaldo Doritcas 
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after receiving word of the American 
proposal. 

“The Prime Minister was not in a good 
mood,” a Cuban source told the Associated 
Press. However, there was no Official 
comment. 

Last Sunday, Castro charged that the ob- 
jective of a quota change would be to force 
his government to “leave things as they 
are, no social reforms or * * * they stran- 
gle us economically through an arbitrary 
measure.” 

COMPROMISE PROPOSED 


Chairman ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee proposed a compromise which 
some observers believed eventually might 
provide a basis of agreement between the 
President and Congress. 

ELLENDER said Congress should empower 
the President to alter foreign quotas only 
when Congress is not in session. 

Another suggested compromise was for 
Congress to empower the President to act 
after appropriate consultation with congres- 
sional leaders, 





RELATIONS WITH CUBA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
some few days ago I made a few re- 
marks concerning Cuba and her continu- 
ing insults to the United States and our 
people. At that time I said one form of 
reprisal we might take to remind the 
people of Cuba that their leadership is 
antagonistic to one of their historic best 
friends was to reallocate their sugar 
quota. I called attention to the ability 
of Mexico, which borders our country 
on the south, to supply us with sugar. 

We watch Mr. Castro while he con- 
tinues to insult the United States and 
the American people and seizes proper- 
ties held by Americans in Cuba. Noth- 
ing has been done other than the ex- 
change of some rather mild notes. 

My mail increasingly indicates the 
concern of the American people over the 
apparent attitude of the United States 
that it will take these insults rather than 
risk some further trouble. 

Not only is my mail reflecting this 
feeling, but so are editorials from news- 
papers in my State of Arizona. 

I ask unanimous consent that four 
editorials on the subject be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

{From the Arizona Daily Star, Mar. 10, 1960] 
SOME Facts Asout Cusa—I 

As Premier Castro of Cuba continues 
his vicious anti-Yankee campaign, it is well 
to bear in mind a few salient and impersonal 
facts about Cuba itself. 

Cuba is an island 44,778 square miles in 
size, located 90 miles south of Florida. It 
has a population of approximately 5 million 
people which has been growing at the rate 
of 100,000 a year. No matter who governs 
Cuba, its 5 million people face the task of 
earning existence by their labor and their 
ability to develop the resources of the island. 

Until the coming of the Castro regime, life 
in Cuba had developed to a point where it 
was ’way ahead of life in the Caribbean area, 
save perhaps Puerto Rico. This had been 
accomplished by official and private help 
from the United States. American citizens 
for years had paid Cuba a preferential higher 
price for its sugar to the tune of more than 
$100 million. American investors had 
played a large role in the development of 
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Cuba’s natural resources. They had helped 
to develop a highly prosperous tourist trade, 

This activity had helped to meet the needs 
of the Cuban people in the only ways that 
their needs can be met. There is not enough 
land in Cuba to make her agricultural re- 
sources sufficient to support 5 million people. 
Experience the world over shows that the 
division of agricultural land into small hold. 
ings, lessens rather than increases produc- 
tion. At its best, it creates a peasantry that 
barely can eke out its existence. That is 
why all Communist countries, save Poland, 
have abolished small holdings and have 
established a system of coliectivized agri- 
culture. 

This forecasts that Castro’s agrarian re- 
form will reduce the productivity of Cuban 
agriculture, and thus reduce the income of 
the people of the country, at a time when 
an increase is badly needed. So it goes with 
industry. As nationalization of industry 
continues, investors will not put any more of 
their savings in the development of Cuban 
industry. Industry will languish, and so 
will the income from it which is desperately 
needed by the Cuban people. The highly 
profitable tourist industry that Cuba had 
developed, has now been reduced to a 
trickle. 

These are stubborn facts that any govern- 
ment of Cuba must face. The welfare of 
the people cannot be improved by reducing 
so drastically their total economic income. 

Under Peron, a relatively wealthy country 
like Argentina found that out. Peron lit- 
erally looted his country, just as Castro is 
doing, with the same old anti-Yankee slo- 
gans. He consumed the seed corn of Argen- 
tine productivity. Not until life got des- 
perate, so desperate that men were willing 
to risk their lives, was Peron overthrown. 

Castro can last for possibly a couple of 
years as he consumes Cuba’s liquid re- 
sources. The time will come, just as it did 
in Argentina, when Cuba’s cupboard will be- 
come so bare, that the 5 million people will 
find out, after they have suffered long 
enough, that they cannot live on slogans of 
hatred against the United States. 





[From the Arizona Daily Star, Mar. 11, 1960] 
Some Facts Asour Cusa—lII 


Are the American people going to sit idly 
by and allow a Communist peoples democ- 
racy to be established in Cuba, which can 
be used as a base of operations for armed 
invasions in the neighboring countries of the 
Caribbean and Central America? 

The course of events seems to be going in 
that direction. Castro's revolution from its 
inception has been running the way a pro- 
fessionally conducted Communist revolution 
should run. The agrarian reform, the rights 
of workers, the nationalization of private 
property, the extermination by death of op- 
position leaders, the denunciation of the 
United States, the lying, the cheating, the 
lack of any kind of elections, and the un- 
limited promises of wealth and influence to 
the people, comprise a pattern of profession- 
ally trained Communists in putting over a 
seizure of power. 

This development is today self-evident, 
but more recently the revelation that the 
Castro government has been importing mu- 
nitions, while Commissar Mikoyan, of the 
Soviet Union, pays an extended visit to Cuba, 
should awaken the American people to the 
possibility of Cuba's being used as a base for 
revolutionary activity beyond its own shores. 

What are we going to do about it? 

What can we do about it? 

There was a time in American history 
when the Monroe Doctrine would be used as 
a guiding star. That doctrine warned all 
nations of Europe that the United States 
would not tolerate any kind of colonization 
in the Western Hemisphere. By the begin- 
ning of the 20th century that doctrine has 
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peen expanded to the point of forbidding any 
European nation from intervening in the 
life of any nation in the Western Hemisphere. 

Today the Monroe Doctrine is a virtual 
dead letter. It has been supplanted by 
F. D. R’s “Non-Intervention Protocol of 
Buenos Aires of December 23, 1936.” Its 
article 1 reads: 

“The high contracting parties declare in- 
admissible the intervention by any one of 
them, directly or indirectly, and for whatever 
reason, in the internal or external affairs of 
any of the other parties.” 

This treaty was ratified by the Senate 
without a single dissenting vote on June 29, 
1937. It has been confirmed by a supple- 
mentary treaty made at Caracas, negotiated 
by Secretary Dulles, which provided for con- 
sultation and the use of the Organization 
of American States, in case of trouble com- 
parable to what has been going on in Cuba. 

Thus the American Government, since 
1937 under both Democratic and Republican 
administrations, has changed its policy of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which was used for uni- 
lateral intervention by the United States, to 
new treaties that forbid any kind of inter- 
vention, ‘directly or indirectly, and for what- 
ever reason” by us or any other Western 
Hemisphere Powers. 

However, the Buenos Aires Treaty does 
carry one encouraging provision. Article 4 
authorizes any one of the signatories to de- 
nounce the treaty on 1 year’s notice. Possi- 
bly the time is coming when the United 
States should give that year's notice, and 
thus be free to take whatever action is neces- 
sary to protect its best interests. 

It is hard to believe that the American 
people will permit the establishment of a 
Communist state in the Caribbean or the 
Western Hemisphere, at the same time they 
are being called upon to give their lives and 
wealth to stop communism in the Orient, 
Africa, and Europe. 





[From the Arizona Republic] 
WHO WILL BE NEXT, AFTER CASTRO? 


The Castro government of Cuba now has 
seized four American-owned properties, 
three sugar mills, and a railroad. Its so- 
called intervention of these properties is the 
prelude to outright nationalization. 

Under present Cuban law, the government 
can repay the American investors with 20- 
year bonds at 4!4 percent, bonds which no 
doubt will be worthless. 

This is only the latest of indignities 
heaped upon the U.S. Government and 
American citizens by this Communist-led, 
Communist-controlled government installed 
just 90 miles from our coast. Our Govern- 
Ment has been falsely accused of bombing 
Cuban cities and canefields, of exploiting 
the Cuban people, of blowing up an ammu- 
nition ship, of every sort of heinous crime 
Castro and his Red henchmen can think up. 
We have been insulted, laughed at, and 
threatened by this pipsqueak dictator. 

Yet the Eisenhower administration still 
stands helplessly by, looking like a big, fat, 
and sloppy Uncle Sam, while these attacks 
and depredations against us and our people 
continue. Our country has been made to 
look like a cowardly fool] who can be abused 
and kicked at by any little bully boy who 
happens in the neighborhood. 

It is clear that it will not be long before 
Castro, encouraged by the pusillanimous and 
inept policies of the President and Secretary 
of State, will demand the ouster of the U.S. 
Naval base at Guantanamo Bay. At the same 
time Castro is certain to go even farther 
along the dangerous road of Soviet-Cuban 
political, diplomatic, and even military co- 
operation. 

Soviet diplomats are experts on secret in- 
ternational agreements, and a Soviet-Cuban 
friendship pact could well have been signed 
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during the recent Havana visit of Soviet 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan. 

The Soviet-Cuban partnership is a direct 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine, which has 
been successful for over 100 years in keeping 
foreign domination away from this hemi- 
sphere. It is a direct threat to the military 
security of this country. 

Should we lose our base at Guantanamo, 
and should Soviet-Cuban military coopera- 
tion become even closer, Russia might well 
get the use of a fully equipped naval base 
right under the shadow of our shores. 

If the Government of the United States 
permits this situation to deteriorate any 
further, the consequences will be the seizure 
of American property all over Latin America. 

Who will be next? The leftwing govern- 
ments in Colombia and Venezuela are just 
waiting to see whether Castro can succeed 
before taking their turn at making the Eagle 
squeak. 

If Castro gets away with his insults, his 
seizures of American property, his ousting 
of American business from Cuba, it will be 
only a matter of time before Venezuela and 
Colombia follow by seizing American oil, 
which constitutes one of the largest oil re- 
serves in the world, mostly developed by 
American investors. 

It is long past time for the President to 
get up off his easy chair and take a stand 
against this bush-faced dictator. 

His very first move should be to reinforce 
the American naval base at Guantanamo 
with U.S. Marines. 

Second, he should tell Castro in plain 
words that the United States will look upon 
any Cuban cooperation agreement with the 
Soviet Union as a direct threat to the se- 
curity of the United States and will take any 
necessary moves to prevent it. 

He should make it clear that this Govern- 
ment will use all economic or political meas- 
ures in its power, and military measures, if 
necessary, to insure the rights of American 
citizens in Cuba or American investors in 
Cuba. 

Diplomatic relations with the Cuban Gov- 
ernment should be severed until the de- 
mands of American security are fulfilled. 
At the time, subsidy payments on sugar to 
the Castro government should be abolished 
forthwith. 

This is a real and present danger to the 
people of the United States. It should be 
met with firmness and speed. Appeals to 
the Organization of American States for 
intervention are as fruitless as the Hun- 
garian appeals to the U.N. for help. 

But we need no help. We have the power. 
The danger exists. It must be met and met 
now—before it is too late. 





[From the Arizona Republic, Mar. 13, 1960] 
WHAT GOES ON HERE? 


What’s happening to American foreign 
policy? Have we lost completely our self- 
respect, our political judgment, our diplo- 
matic skill? Have we thrown overboard our 
vigilant guard against the Communist men- 
ace? Where is the policy of peaceful co- 
existence with Moscow really leading us? 
Are we going back to the World War II 
United States-Russian alliance, which 
brought us on the brink of national disaster? 

These are important and disturbing ques- 
tions which the American people have the 
right to ask especially in view of two very 
regrettable foreign policy decisions made by 
the Eisenhower administration during the 
past few days. The first is sickening ap- 
peasement to the Communist-dominated 
Castro regime in Cuba, revealed in President 
Eisenhower’s TV and radio speech on Latin 
America. The second is the cowardly re- 
treat, announced by Secretary of State 
Christian Herter. on the question of Ameri- 
can high altitude flights over the Berlin 
corridor. 
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Castro’s government, as it is known, has 
been maltreating American citizens and con- 
fiscating American property with a system- 
atic brutality hardly seen since the days, 
some 12 years ago, when the Chinese Reds 
descended on the peaceful American com- 
munities on the Chinese mainland. Yet the 
United States proposes to do nothing about 
Castro. The United States will even go on 
paying the Castro regime a handsome sugar 
subsidy, as well as substantial military aid 
and other economic assistance. In his TV 
and radio speech President Eisenhower, who 
didn’t even dare mention Castro by name, 
only suggested that the Organization of 
American States might, perhaps in some dis- 
tant future, deal collectively with the Cuban 
situation. This, of course, amounts to giving 
Castro the green light, and letting him know, 
Officially, that he can go on indefinitely with 
his anti-American policy. For Castro is as 
afraid of the collective action of the Organi- 
zation of American States as Russia’s Nikita 
Khrushchev was afraid of the collective 
action of the United Nations during the 1956 
Hungarian national revolution. 

Instead of talking about the theoretical 
possibilities of future collective actions, 
President Eisenhower should invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine under which the United 
States—and not any noneffective collective 
group of states—can give notice to all non- 
American powers not to intervene in any way 
in the internal affairs of the American Conti- 
nent. The Monroe Doctrine was effective for 
nearly 150 years because the world knew 
that the power of the United States stood 
behind it. In the face of Communist prov- 
ocations in Cuba, the United States is more 
than justified to take steps, under the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, to defend its national interests 
and not to allow the setting up of a Com- 
munist-controlled regime on the territory of 
the American Continent. 

Equally shocking is the case of the Berlin 
flights. The United States stopped its high 
level flights through the Berlin corridor 
about a year ago, on Soviet demand... But 
the United States, Britain, and France in- 
sisted that they could and would resume 
the flights any time they felt necessary. This 
happened 2 weeks ago and the United States 
officially served notice that it was resuming 
the flights. The Soviets immediately staged 
a hue-and-cry campaign, and accused the 
United States of aggressive intentions, etc. 
The West German Government of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer sent several urgent pleas 
to Washington warning that the Soviet pro- 
tests should be ignored. But Secretary of 
State Herter announced 4 days ago that, 
after all, the United States has decided 
against the flights. He added that this has 
been a technical decision, not connected with 
the coming summit conference. 

This is, of course, pure nonsense. To say 
the least, Secretary Herter is guilty not only 
of making a shamefully wrong foreign pol- 
icy decision, he is also guilty of telling un- 
truths about it to the American people. The 
truth is that the Berlin flights are not to be 
resumed in deference to those Western for- 
eign policy advisers—in London and Wash- 
ington—who believe that the Red dictators 
should not be displeased in any way before 
the summit conference. For the same reason 
the United States joined Britain a few weeks 
ago in vetoing a sensible German-Spanish 
military cooperation agreement. For the 
same reason U.S. delegates at the East-West 
disarmament conference, which starts in 
Geneva tomorrow, have been instructed to 
show cool indifference toward the positions 
of the French delegation, which takes a sen- 
sible anti-Soviet stand. 

In short, U.S. foreign policy is at present 
being conducted under the guiding principle 
of appeasement of communism. Whether of- 
ficials in Washington call it peaceful coex- 
istence, or relaxation of tensions, or working 
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for a better international climate, this policy 
is producing the same results—concessions 
to Soviet viewpoints, retreats of U.S. diplo- 
macy under Soviet pressure, surrender of im- 
portant American political and ideological 
positions. There is also no doubt that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is personally responsible 
for this situation. Since the tragic death 
of John Foster Dulles, Mr. Eisenhower has 
been his own Secretary of State and has con- 
ducted the foreign policy of the United 
States on the basis of his “personal diplo- 
macy” approach. Unfortunately, President 
Eisenhower's ardent ambition to prove him- 
self the world’s greatest peacemaker has 
blinded his political vision to such an extent 
that he doesn’t see he might become the 
world’s greatest appeaser of communism. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to read a paragraph each 
from two of those editorials. 

Mr. Eugene Pulliam, owner of the 
the Arizona Republic in Phoenix, wrote 
a front page editorial on this subject 
and said in one paragraph: 

This is a real and present danger to the 
people of the United States. It should be 
met with firmness and speed. Appeals to 
the Organization of American States for in- 
tervention are as fruitless as the Hungarian 
appeals to the U.N. for help. 


Appearing at the same time in the 
Arizona Daily Star, one of the leading 
newspapers in my State, under the pen 
of Bill Mathews, was another editorial 
from which I should like to read: 

It is hard to believe that the American 
people will permit the establishment of a 
Communist state in the Caribbean or the 
Western Hemisphere, at the same time they 
are being called upon to give their lives and 
wealth to stop communism in the Orient, 
Africa, and Europe. 





THE MYTH OF RUSSIAN 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few months we have heard 
many statements about the tremendous 
rate of growth that has taken place in 
the Soviet Union, and how badly the 
American system is being outproduced. 

In the March issue of Fortune mag- 
azine is printed the preface-to a forth- 
coming book, which has been written by 
Mr. Colin Clark, a distinguished British 


economist. The title of the book is 
“The Real Productivity of Soviet 
Russia.” 


This particular reprint has headings 
such as “The Growth Debate: A Phony”: 
“What is U.S. Policy Toward Europe?’’; 
“Childish Economics”; ‘“‘The Communist 
Lie”; and “The Myth of Russian Pro- 
ductivity.” 

I think it will be reassuring to my col- 
leagues in the Senate if they have the 
opportunity to read this preface, and 
I hope all of them will read the book 
when it appears. 

This is another of the situations in the 
great debate about the relative position 
of the United States and Russia with 
respect to which I am sure there has 
been much misinformation, which needs 
to be corrected. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
_cle to which I refer, which was pub- 
lished in the March issue of Fortune 
magazine, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE GROWTH DepaTe: A PHONY—WuHaAT Is 
U.S. Poxricy ToOwaRD EUROPE? 


MYTH OF RUSSIAN PRODUCTIVITY 


(Many people are today arguing that the 
United States is lagging behind Russia in 
economic growth, and are proposing new 
Government spending measures to close the 
gap. These assumptions have been chal- 
lenged by Colin Clark, distinguished British 
economist, of Oxford University, and research 
director of the Econometrica Institute. For- 
tune prints below Clark’s main conclusions 
as embodied in the introduction to a forth- 
coming book, “The Real Productivity of 
Soviet Russia.’’) 

A statement which has now circulated so 
extensively that nobody ever questions it is 
the proposition that the real product of the 
Soviet Union is growing at the rate of 6 
percent per year (some even make it higher), 
and that therefore it is mathematically in- 
evitable that it must, within quite a few 
years, overtake and then surpass the real 
product of the United States of America, 
which is only growing at the rate of 3.5 
percent per year. Such statements have 
been circulated not only by university pro- 
fessors working on Soviet studies, but also by 
public offiicals. It is the circulation of these 
statements about Soviet productivity which 
has provoked the belief, now held by a num- 
ber of economists, that some extraordinary 
steps (of a nature not very clearly specified) 
should be taken to raise the U.S. rate of 
growth to 4.5 percent per year. 

Like so many other things which “every- 
body knows,” this supposed 6-percent per 
annum growth trend of the Soviet economy 
is an illusion. The illusion arose through 
examining the data—such as were available— 
for the period 1948 to 1953, and expecting 
their movement to continue indefinitely. It 
should be a commonplace of economics— 
though many prominent economists have in 
fact failed to see it—that when a country is 
recovering from war, invasion, and similar 
disasters, which have reduced its produc- 
tivity to a low level, there will be a recovery 
period in which growth is rapid, followed by a 
period of gradually decelerating growth as 
productivity approaches that position on 
its normal trend line which it might have 
been expected to reach had the war not ac- 
curred. This is exactly what has been ob- 
served in Germany, Japan, and _ Italy, 
countries which suffered devastation com- 
parable with that in Soviet Russia. This 
was indeed pointed out, during the compa- 
rable period in the 1920's, by some of the 
official Soviet statisticians (they were more 
free to comment then than they are now). 


CHILDISH ECONOMICS 


However, this is a point which many econ- 
omists apparently find very difficult to grasp. 
So let us reduce the matter to a simple simile. 
A child recovering from a serious illness 
shows, for 2 succeeding weeks, a rapid gain 
in weight. The doctor plots these figures on 
a logarithmic diagram and deduces the con- 
clusion, which he tells to the parents, that in 
a little over a year the child is going to weigh 
more than its father. If any doctor acted in 
this manner, he would be regarded as not 
qualified to practice. Yet economists go on 
making the same mistake. 

The results obtained by long and careful 
analysis of Soviet productivity can all be 
brought to a single conclusion. The in- 
formation for the years after 1953 shows in 
actuality the rate of growth slowing down, 
as had been predicted. * * * Over the whole 
period 1913 to 1956 the long-period rate of 
growth averaged 1.2 percent per year. It may 
be contended—but not very plausibly—that 
the 1920’s or the 1930’s ought to be left out 
of the reckoning. If we reckon the produc- 
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tivity trends from 1928 or from 1939 we get 
figures of 1.7 or 1.6 percent per year. 

The US. long-term growth rate of 3.5 per- 
cent per year outstrips that of Russia as a 
result of productivity and population in. 
crease. U.S. productivity has risen 2.3 per. 
cent per year versus Russia's gain of 1.2 per- 
cent. U.S. population also grows faster than 
that of the U.S.S.R. 

These figures should be compared with the 
rate of growth of real product per man-hour 
found in the United States and other free- 
market countries. Subject only to minor 
fluctuations, the United States, ever since 
the 1890’s, has maintained a steady rate of 
growth of real product per man-hour of 2.3 
percent per year. Similar figures, with 
growth rates of real product per man-hour 
at over 2 percent per annum, are shown by 
a number of other countries, including Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and South Africa. 
Growth rates as low as 1.2 percent per annum 
are found, among the countries for which 
we have information, only in some of the 
Latin American countries, with chronically 
disordered currencies, Portugal, and Great 
Britain (where economic growth is being 
checked by grossly excessive taxation). 

These conclusions about the comparatively 
low long-period rate of economic growth in 
the Soviet Union, so much in conflict with 
generally received opinion, are fully con- 
firmed, however, by some very thorough re- 
searches into the trend of man-year and 
man-hour productivity in Soviet manufac- 
turing industries carried out by Professor 
Nutter, of the University of Virginia, for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York. Some extracts from these results have 
appeared in American Economic Review, 
1957-58. 

POPULATION SLOWDOWN 

It is not only in the rate of growth of real 
product per man-hour that the Soviet Union 
falls far behind the United States. The So- 
viet Union now also has a lower rate of 
growth of population (a subject on which 
Soviet statisticians have been remarkably 
reticent). Some of the recently claimed 
figures of population growth (the same thing 
was true of the rates of population growth 
claimed by Stalin) cannot be reconciled with 
the census figures, or with the figures of the 
numbers of people on the electoral register— 
numerous “elections” are held in Soviet 
Russia. It seems clear that the official rec- 
ords of deaths are understated, perhaps 
through administrative incompetence rather 
than deliberately. The number of births has 
fallen heavily. The Soviet rate of population 
growth during recent years has been at 1.5 
percent per annum, and is possibly now de- 
creasing, whereas the US. rate of population 
growth is increasing, and has now reached 
1.8 percent per annum. 


THE COMMUNIST LIE 


Governed by fanatical materialists, the 
Russian people have been called upon to 
sacrifice their personal liberties, their na- 
tional traditions, and their religion for the 
sake of material progress; and all that they 
have received in return is a rate of material 
progress far below that of most other coun- 
tries. The poor and uninformed peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America are per- 
sistently being told, by Communists, by 
fellow travelers, and by just plain muddle- 
heads, that communism, while it may have 
certain drawbacks, is nevertheless the key to 
material advancement. It should be made 
clear how very mediocre the economic results 
of communism have, in fact, been. 

Nor can it be contended that, while free- 
market economies may represent the best 
system for comparatively advanced coun- 
tries, poorer countries need communism in 
order to get them started on economic de- 
velopment. Japan started from an eco- 
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nomic level, at the end of the 19th century, 
far lower than that of Russia, and with a 
predominantly free-market economy has 
peen able to obtain a far higher rate of 
economic growth. 

Least of all is there any truth in the claim 
frequently made in the poorer countries, 
that communism will fill empty bellies. It 
will do the exact opposite. Agriculture is 
the field in which communism has had its 
most outstanding failures. Russia became 
a Communist country in 1917; but the 
property seized by the state at that time 
was still limited. The collectivization of 
the property of farmers and of small crafts- 
men and traders, which constituted the bulk 
of all private property in Russia, did not take 
place until 1928. Some of the results can be 
seen in the form of a really disastrous fall in 
productivity. The forcible collectivization 
of all farm property resulted in a famine in 
which mililons of lives were lost. The first 
effect of communism, instead of enriching 

r countries, is to take away from them 
some of that little which they have. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HottanD in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I was 
about to inquire if there was further 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
further morning business? 
morning business is concluded. 

Mr. BIBLE. I suggest that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Sen- 
ate, and then I shall suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 


Is there 
If not, 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KeaTina] to section 2 of the 
so-called Dirksen substitute, as amended. 


Mr. BIBLE. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment, and I have sent 
to the desk the language which shows 
the modifications in the pending amend- 
ment. The amendments, as modified, 
are as follows: 

On page 2, strike lines 16 through 24 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) whoever transports or aids and abets 
another in transporting in interstate or for- 
eign commerce any explosive,”. 

On page 3, line 8, after the word “years”, 
insert “or a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or both’”’, 

On page 8, strike the language after the 
word “explosive” on line 17, up to and in- 
cluding the word “it’ on line 20, and sub- 
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stitute in lieu thereof the following: “was 
transported in interstate or foreign commerce 
or caused to be transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce by the person so possessing 
or using it, or by a person aiding or abetting 
the person so possessing or using it”. 

On page 4, line 4, strike out the words 
“to perform any act prohibited by this sec- 
tion” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “to damage or destroy any building or 
other real or personal property for the pur- 
pose of interfering with its use for educa- 
tional, religious, charitable, residential, busi- 
ness, or civic objectives, or of intimidating 
any person pursuing such objectives”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to inquire whether the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. The yeas and nays 
have not been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be modified as the Sen- 
ator from New York requests. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a word in explanation of the 
modification. It is the result of the col- 
loquy which I had with the distinguished 
and able Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin] yesterday afternoon. The 
first part of the modification has been 
taken from the proposed substitute 
which the Senator from North Carolina 
intended to offer. I believe that we are 
in accord that these changes should be 
made. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the 
Senator from North Carolina for his 
assistance in bringing this about. It is 
my understanding that in the light of 
this modification he is prepared to with- 
draw his proposed substitute for this 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
state that the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from New York has per- 
formed a real service in making these 
modifications in his original amendment. 
These modifications accomplish the end 
which he and his cosponsors had in mind 
and that I had in view in proposing the 
substitute for his amendment. 

I believe that the amendment as modi- 
fied by the able and distinguished junior 
Senator from New York provides for leg- 
islation in a field which is properly a 
field for the Federal Government, and a 
field in which legislation is necessary. 
For this reason, I wish to commend the 
fine work he has done in this matter, 
and to ask that I may be permitted to 
withdraw my substitute at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from North Carolina actually 
offered his amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. I had not formally done 
so. I presume that for that reason it 
will not be necessary for me to with- 
draw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This might be a good 
opportunity for me to express my indi- 
vidual view with respect to the whole 
amendment which the Senator from 
New York proposes to amend with his 
modified version of his amendment. It 
still leaves it out of context with the 
civil rights proposal, because it goes 
across the hoard. 
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I think I could make the same objec- 
tion to it that I made in the first in- 
stance, when this particular section was 
broadened so as to make it a general 
criminal statute. However, I wish to say 
that that is all I have to say on the 
subject, except only to keep the Recorp 
clear and consistent; secondly, to say 
that for my part I certainly do not ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote. I do not know 
what the disposition is of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, or 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia intends to ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois has completely 
ruined my speech. I intended to observe 
how great and perfect it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity, after I had 
seen the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from North Carolina in 
agreement. Now the Senator from Illi- 
nois sounds a sour note by saying he 
does not agree. 

Nevertheless, I believe we should have 
the yeas and nays on the amendment in 
order to formally ratify this pact be- 
tween the Senator from North Carolina 
and the Senator from New York. I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are an insufficient number of Senators 
present to order the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Even two Senators 
can ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
an insufficient number present to order 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that suggestion for 
the time being? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I reserve my request 
for the time being. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia will admit 
that the position I take is consistent with 
the earlier position I took, when the 
Senate ran over me by a thumping ma- 
jority, and when I cast the only vote on 
the other side. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator perse- 
veres in standing alone, I commend his 
courage. I recall once hearing a story, 
when I was a boy, about a little bull who 
came out to see a great locomotive com- 
ing down the track. He got up on the 
track and met the locomotive head on. 
A man who saw it said he admired the 
little bull’s courage but deplored his 
judgment. I can make that statement 
with respect to the position of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Georgia have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I had hoped that his 
reply would be responsive to my direct 
question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do think the Sena- 
tor is consistent; yes. I do not think 
this involves the same matter of prin- 
ciple, though. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely so. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. It is in much less de- 
gree than the original position. In the 
first instance he was standing four- 
square upon his responsibility as the 
spokesman for the Republican adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In this instance I do 
not believe the same principle obtains. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; except, of 
course, that when there is included in 
the amendment a provision with ref- 
erence to a residence or dwelling, it gives 
it a general character that is unrelated 
to religious or educational institutions. 
I think that position is quite consistent 
with the one I earlier asserted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator will be consistent. It 
is most laudable in this case. I hope no 
one will be so cruel as to take the em- 
phasis from the observation of the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia withdraw his 
request for a quorum call? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I renew my re- 
quest for the yeas and nays. I should 
like to have a vote on the amendment. 
I think a sufficient number of Senators 
is now present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have in mind that 
rather fundamental observation by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
small minds. 


However, I must always accent the 
proper word, because I do not say “‘con- 
sistency,” standing by itself, but ‘‘a fool- 
ish consistency.” I thought this posi- 
tion was not a foolish consistency. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would be the last to 
argue any such position to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, for whom 
I have very great admiration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Having disposed of 
that philosophical observation, the Sen- 
ate can now work its will. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I again wish to com- 
pliment, as I have before, the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois for the 
course he has followed throughout the 
debate. He has carried the flag nobly 
for the bill at the desk, which is the 
administration’s measure. 

I pointed out yesterday, I may say in 
order that it may be clear to the Senator, 
that he and I are not at variance on fun- 
damentals with respect to a number of 
instances where homes and _ business 
houses had been bombed in connection 
with racial disputes. But I wish to make 
it very clear that this proposal does go 
beyond simply any racial troubles, or 
anything of that nature. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I make an obser- 
vation in response? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I should be the last 
to object to the Senator’s contention. As 
I have said, I could readily support such 
@ proposal. But I go back to the obser- 
vation I made originally, that we should 
act according to the civil rights context, 
as I understand it. That is the only 
reason for my objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York I[Mr. 
KEATING], as modified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





TEACHER SHORTAGE REMAINS 
ACUTE PROBLEM IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
the problems which still confronts the 
country as a whole, and my State in 
particular, is the shortage of teachers, 
due largely to the fact that our school 
districts are unable to offer adequate 
salaries and other compensation, so as 
to be able to recruit the number of 
teachers needed in order properly to 
conduct our schools. 

Evidence of this appears in this morn- 
ing’s issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
in an article entitled “Teacher Short- 
age Remains Acute Problem in Philadel- 
phia.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed at this point in the 
REcorpD, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Mar. 17, 
1960] 


TEACHER SHORTAGE REMAINS ACUTE PROBLEM 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Teacher vacancies are still the most urgent 
problem facing Philadelphia public schools. 
although they have been reduced, Dr. Allen 
H. Wetter, superintendent of schools, re- 
ported Wednesday. 

Overcrowding in elementary schools has 
also been cut but still remains a problem, 
Dr. Wetter said. 

Easing of the teacher supply situation has 
been aided, he said, by the higher wage 
scales introduced on January 1 and by a con- 
tinuing recruitment program. 

“Vacancies in teaching positions have de- 
creased substantially,” he said, “from a high 
of 740 in September 1958, to the present 480, 
an improvement of 35 percent. There are 
115 vacancies in elementary classes, 85 in 
special classes and 280 in junior, senior and 
vocational-technical schools.” 

Dr. Wetter said he was not happy about 
the vacancies and will not be satisfied until 
all are filled. 

On overcrowding he said there are 3,220 
pupils out of a total of 118,000 in elemen- 
tary grades who are on part time, which 
represents the lowest number in 15 years. 
There are 66 first-grade, 18 second-grade, 6 
third-grade, and 2 fourth-grade classes on 
part time. All secondary schools are oper- 
ating on full time. 
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“Intensive study and determined action 
will be applied to reduce the present part- 
time situation even further,” Dr. Wetter said. 

The overcrowding, he said, is in the Straw- 
berry Mansion, northeast and north centrai 
areas and these will have top priority in any 
relief measure. 

Earlier Add B. Anderson, secretary and 
business manager of the board of education, 
stated that two schools in the Strawberry 
Mansion area have been listed for replace- 
ment. These are the Blaine School at 30th 
and Norris Streets and the McIntyre Schoo] 
at 30th Street near Dauphin. A third school, 
the McMichael, at 35th Street and Fairmount 
Avenue, is also scheduled for replacement, he 
said. 

Wetter said a $5,500,000 combination jun- 
ior-senior high school is on the drawing 
boards for the Bustleton area. Exclusive of 
this, he said the board of education has 
spent some $90 million since 1946 on capital 
improvements. 

Improvement in the textbook situation 
also was reported, due to a 40-percent addi- 
tional allotment for them in the 1960 budget. 
This assures every pupil an individual text- 
book in the basic subjects, Dr. Wetter said. 

Also included in the 1960 budget is $100,000 
to be spent on science facilities and equip- 
ment. This is to be matched by a Federal 
grant of $100,000 under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

With one foreign language laboratory now 
operating, located in the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, four more are to be insti- 
tuted during this year, financed by $25,000 
from the budget and a matching Federal 
grant. 

Dr. Wetter reported vocational shops in 
excellent condition, with modernization be- 
ing carried forward continuously. The 
budget allotted $90,000 for new vocational 
equipment. An application has been made 
for Federal funds of $40,000 to pay one-half 
the cost of special technical program in au- 
tomation and instrumentation. 

The School District of Philadelphia has 
allotted an extra sum of $75,000 for commer- 
cial education equipment in 1960. 

With 40 percent additional allotted for 
books, Dr. Wetter said the school libraries 
will increase their purchases by a substan- 
tial amount. In addition a special sum of 
$50,000 has been set up in 1960 for library 
books. 

This year’s budget also includes $250,000 
to provide for modern pupil furniture in 
grades 3 and 4 throughout the entire city. 





WISDOM OF CONGRESSIONAL RE- 
FUSAL TO REMOVE 44 PERCENT 
INTEREST CEILING ON _ LONG- 
TERM GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, each 
day's news reaffirms the wisdom of the 
Congress in refusing to accede to the 
request of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to remove the 4.25 
percent interest ceiling on long-term 
Government bonds. 

In January, the bond market began 
to rise from its extraordinarily low levels, 
as many of us had predicted. The 
Treasury's response was that that was 
a seasonal phenomenon. But here we 
are in the latter half of March, and the 
trend is continuing—and even more 
rapidly. 

Today's quotations show not a single 
series of long-term Treasury bonds sell- 
ing at a yield as high as the 4.25 percent 
limit. A number of issues have sunk be- 
low 4 percent. The 4-percent bonds ma- 
turing in 1969 are selling almost at par. 
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It seems prefectly clear that the Treas- 
ury can at this moment sell at least 
some long-term bonds below the legal 
ceiling. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
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table of U.S. Government and agency 

bond prices and yields, from this morn- 

ing’s edition of the New York Times. 
There being no objection, the table 


U.S. Government and agency bonds, Wednesday, Mar. 16, 1960 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the same 
edition of the New York Times carries 
a renewed appeal by Under Secretary 
Baird for removal of the interest rate 
ceiling. Mr. Baird explains that a new 
bond ‘always has to carry an interest 
rate somewhat higher than the going 
yields in the market.” 

In order to anticipate this point, some 
days ago I addressed to Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson a letter in which I 
asked what experience has shown to be 
the spread between the interest rate on 
new bonds and the yield on comparable 
outstanding issues at the time when the 
new bonds were issued. Yesterday, I re- 
ceived from Under Secretary Baird a 
reply which shows that in the case of 
nine issues between 1953 and 1959, the 
average spread was .11 percent. 

From this, it seems fair to conclude 
that the Treasury can issue bonds within 
the 4.25 percent ceiling when current 
yield quotations fall below 4.14 percent. 
The table which I have just inserted in 
the RecorpD shows that not a single issue 
maturing after 1970 is now trading at 
prices which produce a yield as high as 
4.14 percent, and they range as low as 
3.74 percent. 

Under Secretary Baird, in his letter, 
acknowledges that ‘the interest rate 
trend at the moment seems to be down- 
ward” and that ‘a further substantial 
decline in rates would make it possible 
for the Treasury to issue long-term 
bonds at interest rates of 4.25 percent 
or less.” Since this letter, which is dated 
March 15, was written, it appears clear 
that the further substantial decline 
which Under Secretary Baird has been 
waiting for has already occurred. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that my letter to Secretary Ander- 


Rate 


was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 
3:30 p.m, 
Change Yield 
in bid 
Bid Asked 
| - 
21 99, 2 99. 4 0.4 3. 48 
234 G8, 0 98.8 +. 10 3.08 
23 OX. 4 Qs, 12 +.6 3. 97 
2'5 97.10 97.14 +.6 4.11 
214 95, 30 gb, 2 +.8 4.11 
2l4 SUIS &Y. 26 +.4 4.13 
214 95.2 95.6 +.12 4.11 
214 | 94, 22 94, 26 +.12 4.15 
2h 87. 14 87. 22 x.4 4.18 
3 Y5, 28 96.0 Bb 4.11 
o1¢ KE, 24 87.0 +.4 4.20 
v1 | S66 AH. 14 -+.4 4.20 
2 } 493.0 43. 4 +.10 4.18 
2's | 85. 24 8H.0 +.4 4.23 
26 85. 20 85, 28 +.4 4.10 
3 94.0 94.4 +. 10 4.05 
Ql) 85.14 85, 22 +.4 3.97 
Os 85.2 85. 10 X.4 3.99 
215 | 85.14 85. 22 X.4 3.92 
; OS, 30 90.6 +. 12 4.09 
375 46. 30 97.6 +.10 4.13 
alg 87. 26 &R, 2 +. 14 4.06 
4 YS. 16 Ys, 24 +.10 4.10 
3ly 87.2 s7.10 +. 18 4.08 
als 90,8 OO. 16 +.18 4.05 
3 85.6 85. 14 +.8 3.74 


son and Under Secretary Baird’s reply to 
me be printed at this point in the 
Recorp; and I call particular atiention 
to table 2, attached to the letter, which 
contains the figures, referred to earlier, 
as to the spread between the interest rate 
on new issues and the current yield on 
comparable outstanding issues at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Marcu 9, 1960. 
The Honorable Robert B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desr Mr. SECRETARY: In considering your 
repeated request for removal of the 414 per- 
cent interest rate ceiling on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds, some Members of the Senate 
have been wondering whether the trend in 
interest rates is such that the ceiling may 
shortly be no longer a practical limitation 
upon the Treasury’s ability to float long-term 
bonds. 

This morning’s quotations, as reported in 
the Wall Street Journal, show marketable 
bonds maturing after 1966 are selling at 
yields of from 3.80 to 4.24. The 4 percent 
bonds maturing in 1969 are selling very close 
to par. 

We realize that the Treasury must set rates 
on new issues at a point somewhat higher 
than the current yield quotations. How- 
ever, it is not clear to us the extent to which 
the market on outstanding bonds must fall 
below the 414 percent yield before the Treas- 
ury can successfully market new issues at 
that rate. 

I would appreciate your advising me your 
best estimate as to how far the market quo- 
tations on the 4 percent bonds maturing in 
1980, for example, would have to fall below 
the 4.16 percent yield quoted in this morn- 
ing’s paper before the Treasury would feel it 
could successfully market 20-year bonds 
within the legal ceiling, and what other 
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factors related to the state of the market 
would have to be taken into account? 

It would also help our consideration of 
this question if you would supply informa- 
tion comparing the interest rates on some of 
your long-term issues over the past few years 
with the yield quotations on bonds of com- 
parable maturity at the time the new issues 
were offered. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 





UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1960. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of 
March 9 addressed to Secretary Anderson, 
and your inquiry as to “whether the trend in 


. interest rates is such that the ceiling may 


shortly be no longer a practical limitation 
upon the Treasury’s ability to float long-term 
bonds.” 

As you suggest, there has been a recent 
substantial increase in the market prices of 
all Government bonds. The 4-percent bonds 
maturing in 1969, for example, are now sell- 
ing in the market at approximately 98, with 
a yield to the investor of 4.27 percent. The 
4-percent bonds of 1980 are selling at ap- 
proximately 9734, with a yield to the in- 
vestor of 4.18 percent. The decline in the 
interest yield on the shorter of these two 
issues from the peak early in January has 
been approximately one-half of 1 percent, 
with a decline of almost three-eighths of 1 
percent on the longer issue. 

Some people are suggesting that the recent 
decline in interest rates might go far enough 
so that the ceiling will no longer prevent the 
Treasury from engaging in some badly 
needed debt lengthening. 

Such a wait-and-see attitude is, in my 
judgment, very much in error, unless we are 
convinced that we are actually entering an 
economic recession. A big portion of the 
recent decline in rates has resulted from 
seasonal factors, which are always apparent 
in January and February of each year. Part 
of it may reflect the prospect of a much re- 
duced amount of Treasury cash borrowing 
in the next year or so, in view of the pro- 
jected surplus in the Government’s budget. 
And part of it may reflect the growing judg- 
ment that 1960, instead of being a year of 
strong inflationary pressures and an unsus- 
tainable upsurge in economic activity, is 
more likely to be a year of normal, healthy 
growth. 

We do not believe any prediction that we 
are entering a recession is either prudent or 
warranted. What we look forward to is a 
long period of sustainable high activity, with 
a minimum of fluctuations. 

It is not possible, in our opinion, for the 
Treasury to sell any significant amount of 
long bonds within the 44 percent ceiling on 
the basis of quotations on the current mar- 
ket—quotations which are almost exactly 
the same as when the President made his 
initial request last June. 

In the first place the pattern of rates in 
the market for Government securities of 5 
years and longer can be misleading since no 
new bonds have been sold for almost a year 
now. An artificial scarcity value has become 
associated with the longer term issues with 
the result that interest yields decline as 
maturities lengthen. A more realistic ap- 
praisal of the market for possible new issues 
of Government securities can be obtained by 
reference to the pattern of rates in the high- 
grade corporate securities market, a pattern 
which discloses no tendency for yields to 
decline as maturities lengthen. 

A second factor to consider is that all out- 
standing Treasury long-term bonds are 
selling at a discount. When an investor 
buys such bonds, therefore, the difference 
hetween the price he pays and the maturity 
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value of the bond for tax purposes is capital 
gain rather than ordinary income. The ef- 
fect of this tax factor is to make a long-term 
bond selling at a discount more attractive 
to a taxable investor than a new bond issued 
at par carrying the same yield to maturity. 
Thus, because of this tax factor, the yield 
to maturity on outstanding bonds selling at 
a discount cannot be taken as the basis for 
setting a rate of interest at which new long- 
term bonds could be marketed at par. The 
attached table 1 presents yields on all bonds 
with more than 5 years yet to run to ma- 
turity in terms of actual market quotations 
and on the basis of the comparable yield on 
a par issue after allowance for this tax factor. 

A third factor is that almost all Treasury 
bonds now outstanding can be turned in at 
par on the death of the owner to pay Federal 
estate taxes. The exact effect of this tax 
privilege on market prices of outstanding 
bonds is difficult to measure, but it is obvious 
that it also tends to make discount bonds 
more attractive than new bonds issuec at 
par. 

As you have correctly stated, the Treasury 
cannot, of course, set rates on new issues 
that are exactly equal to current yield quo- 
tations and expect the issue to be a success. 
Over a number of years, the Treasury on 
average has had to price its new issues of 
long-term bonds at yields about one-eighth 
of 1 percent above the quotations on out- 
standing securities of comparable maturity. 
You may ve interested to know that on 
highest grade corporate securities offered 


TaBie 1.—Market yields of U.S. Government bonds having 5 or more years to maturil 





Coupon rate Date of maturity 
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during recent years the average spread be- 
tween the new issue and the outstanding 
market for such bonds is about three- 
eighths of 1 percent, or approximately three 
times the spread on new issues of Govern- 
ment bonds. That spread is higher when 
demands on the capital markets are heavy. 
Most recent issues of highest grade corporate 
securities have been sold at rates averaging 
about 5 percent, as compared with a highest 
grade corporate average yield in the market 
of approximately 414 percent. The attached 
tabie 2 has been prepared in response to your 
request to indicate spreads for recent years 
on each specific Treasury long-term bond 
issue and on new highest grade corporate 
bond issues (on a quarterly basis) with 
reference to the market for outstanding is- 
sues of comparable maturity. 

Although we do not believe that it Is 
possible to issue any significant amount of 
long-term bonds in the present market 
within the 414,-percent ceiling, a further sub- 
stantial decline in rates would make it 
possible for the Treasury to issue long-term 
bonds at interest rates of 414 percent or less. 
As I mentioned, however, we do not yet know 
how much of the decline in interest rates 
to date may represent purely seasonal fac- 
tors and how much may represent a more 
fundamental rappraisal by investors of in- 
terest rate trends. 

The reasons for the removal of the 414 
percent ceiling are fully as strong today as 
they were when the President first made his 
request last June. There is no justification 





1Closing bid yields as reported by the Federal Reserve 
2 On basis of 52 percent corporate tax rate on ¢ 
yield over coupon, 
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for the continuation of the ceiling. Experi. 
ence during the past year has demonstrated 
beyond question that the existence of the 
ceiling has (1) added unnecessarily to the 
cost of interest on the public debt to the 
American taxpayers, (2) added unnecessarily 
to the short-term borrowing costs of small 
businessmen, farmers, and consumers, (3) 
added unnecessarily to the difficulty of rais. 
ing much-needed mortgage money, (4) 
added unnecessarily to the mounting size of 
a more inflationary short-term debt, and 
(5) added unnecessarily to the misgiving of 
investors both here and abroad to the 
willingness of the U.S. Government to man- 
age the public debt in the future in the 
most responsible way. 

While it is true that the interest rate 
trend at the moment seems to be downward, 
we know from experience that this trend can 
easily shift—and the shift can occur rapidly. 
If the market improves to the point where we 
can undertake long-term financing at rates 
of 414 percent or less we certainly will do so. 
In view of the ever-mounting volume of the 
short-term debt, we would not be acting 
prudently if we relied completely on the 
likelihood of lower rates in the foreseeable 
future. To be responsible, therefore, we 
should work together to achieve the removal 
of the interest rate ceiling, so harmful to both 
the short- and long-range best interests of 
the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN B. Barrp, 
Under Secretary. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the New York 
Times article which refers to Under Sec- 
retary Baird’s new request for the lifting 
of the bond ceiling, which repeats in 
many respects his letter to me. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

ApPpEAL RENEWED ON BOND CEILING—BaIRD 
Says NEED FOR REPEAL OF LIMIT ON U.S. 
IsSUES REMAINS URGENT 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—The Treasury 

said today that interest rates had not de- 

clined far enough to permit it to sell long- 

term bonds within the legal ceiling of 414 

percent on interest rates. 

The need for repeal of the ceiling, the 
Treasury said, was just as urgent now as 
when the President first made the request 
last year. Despite the recent decline in 
yields of outstanding Government bonds, 
these yields now “are almost exactly the 
same as when the request was first made,” 
it declared. 

The Treasury position was stated by Julian 
B. Baird, the Under Secretary, in a letter 
answering a question raised by Representa- 
tive FRANK IKaRD, Democrat, of Texas. 

It would be a ‘‘very serious mistake,” Mr. 
Baird said, for Congress to gamble on the 
chance that rates would go lower and permit 
sales within the ceiling. He pledged that 
“if the Government securities market im- 
proves to the point where the Treasury can 
undertake long-term financing at rates of 
41, percent or less, then we shall certainly 
do so.” 

FOUR REASONS LISTED 

The Under Secretary gave four reasons 
why the Treasury would have to pay more 
than 414 percent now to sell any significant 
amount of long-term bonds, even though 
outstanding bonds are selling to yield less 
than that. 

The first was that there was something of 
an artificial scarcity of long-term Treasury 
issues now because none had been issued 
for almost a year. This has the effect of 
pushing up their price and reducing their 
yields. Thus, present yields do not give a 
true picture of what the interest rate on a 
new bond would have to be. 

The second related to taxes. There is a 
capital gains element in bonds now out- 
standing because they are all selling well 
below par. A new bond would not have 
this advantage and thus would have to carry 
a higher interest rate. 

The third was also a tax angle. Because 
outstanding bonds can be turned in at par 
for payment of estate taxes, discount bonds 
are more attractive than new bonds issued 
at par. 

Finally, there is the fact that any new 
bond always has to carry an interest rate 
somewhat higher than the going yields in 
the market. This is because a “sweetener” is 
necessary to attract investors to take the 
new bond in preference to old ones, and be- 
cause any new bond tends to depress prices 
and raise yields for a while in that maturity 
sector. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article, published in to- 
day’s New York Times, by the highly 
respected reporter, Edwin L. Dale Jr., 
which begins with the assertion: 

The upward movement in the economy 
came to a dead stop in February, two key 
economic indicators disclosed today. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Two YarpsticKs SHOW ECONOMY LEVELED OFF 
DuRING FEBRUARY—INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT AND 
PERSONAL INCOME FaIL To RISE—EISEN- 
HOWER DESCRIBES CONDITIONS AS VERY 
HEALTHY 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, March 16—The upward 
movement in the economy came to a dead 
stop in February, two key economic indica- 
tors disclosed today. 

The Federal Reserve Board reported that 
industrial production in the month fell by 
a point on its index below the January fig- 
ure, which was revised downward by a point. 
The Department of Commerce said personal 
income failed to rise, with a small increase 
in wage and salary income offset by a drop 
in farm income. 

President Eisenhower said today, however, 
that he thought the economy was “very 
healthy” and ‘very fine.” He was asked a 
question on the subject at his news con- 
ference this morning, before today’s reports 
were issued. 

The President said some people ‘always 
want to have a recovery curve mounting 
more steeply.” He noted that there were 
“some rather bold predictions made as late 
as December and early January and even 
early February,” but he said his advisers 
“have always counseled to take a moderate 
target.” 

“The outlook for American business is in- 
deed good,” the President concluded. 

Today’s indicators did not dispute that 
conclusion, but they showed that general 
activity had leveled off, at least temporarily. 

The industrial production index, seasonally 
adjusted, was put at 110 in February, with 
the 1957 level as 100. This compared with 
111 in January, 109 in December, and 102 in 
February a year ago. The January figure 
originally had been 112 before the revision 
today. 

The decline was accounted for by con- 
sumer goods, chiefly consumer durables. 
Auto production in February was off from 
the ‘‘very advanced rate” of January, and 
production of appliances and apparel also 
declined. 

The reason for these declines, today’s re- 
port suggested, was that “retail sales re- 
mained below earlier levels of output.” Jan- 
uary and February retail sales were no better 
than the level of last summer, though they 
were up from those of December. 

Today’s report emphasized that “most 
measures of business activity remained at 
advanced levels in February and unemploy- 
ment declined.” Output of business equip- 
ment and materials ‘‘was maintained at peak 
rates,” and the same was true for “consumer 
staples.” Although production of farm ma- 
chinery fell a little, output of nonferrous 
metals rose sharply after settlement of the 
copper strike. 

The personal income report was not en- 
couraging for an early increase in retail sales. 
Actually, retail sales this winter have been 
up only 3 percent from the like months last 
year, while personal income was up 6 percent. 

The report showed personal income in 
February at a rate, seasonally adjusted, of 
$393 billion a year. This compared with 
$392,800 million in January, $392,100 million 
in December and $369 billion in February a 
year ago. 

February showed a $700 million rise in 
wage and salary payments, all of it outside 
manufacturing. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this level- 
ing off of the economy has occurred 
before we are even out of the last reces- 
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sion—with approximately 4 million men 
and women, or 4.8 percent of the labor 
force on a seasonally adjusted basis, still 
unemployed. 

I believe this trend indicates once more 
the incredible folly of a tight money, 
high-interest-rate policy which restricts 
the growth of the economy at a time 
when growth, rather than restraint, is 
clearly our pressing need, and which, 
when pursued over the years by the 
Eisenhower administration, has done 
nothing whatever to decrease or to con- 
trol inflation. Yet the administration 
tells us, through Mr. Baird, that we must 
raise the interest rate ceiling, in order to 
facilitate a further application of the 
discredited tight money, high-interest- 
rate policy. 

It is indeed fortunate that the Con- 
gress has refused to give its assent to 
this misguided policy. We have already 
saved the country billions of dollars in 
interest charges, as the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovucias] recently 
pointed out. The longer we continue to 
hold the line, the more money we shall 
have saved the U.S. taxpayers. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to con- 
gratulate the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, both on behalf 
of myself and on behalf of my constitu- 
ents and, I think, on behalf of the entire 
country, for the outstanding service he 
has been rendering with a group of Sen- 
ators which includes the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MonronEy] and 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE]. 

Mr. CLARK. And also the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Well, Mr. Pres- 
ident, modesty forbids that I place my- 
self in the category of rendering serv- 
ice such as that rendered by those I have 
named, because they have been in the 
forefront of the fight to hold the line 
against the tight-money, high-interest- 
rate, slow-growth policies of this admin- 
istration. By their continued fight, day 
after day, on the floor of the Senate, and 
by their submission of statistical proof 
of the bad effects of such a policy, they 
have slowed down the rise in interest 
rates. 

It has been truly said, I believe, that 
U.S. bonds at their high interest 
rates furnish one of the best bargains 
in the history of our country. That is 
shown by the fact that now, with de- 
clining rates, there is such a demand 
for bonds that the interest rate is going 
steadily down. Under the leadership in 
the Senate of those who are fighting high 
interest rates, the interest rate on bonds 
has declined to the extent that the 
Treasury Department not only is able 
to sell long-term bonds at 4% percent 
interest, but at lower interest rates. The 
interest rate is so high it is shocking the 
Treasury should ask that there be a 
higher interest rate set. I think the 
Treasury Department should be seeking 
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ways of getting cheaper interest rates 
than 4% percent on long-term bonds, 
and should not be seeking to discourage 
people from buying them, and saying to 
people, “Just wait until we get a higher 
interest rate on bonds before you buy 
them.” 

I think the Treasurer owes to himself 
the duty that any creditor owes to him- 
self, namely, to try to get money at the 
lowest rate he can. We think the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ought to try to 
sell these bonds at a cheaper rate, in- 
stead of saying to the public, ‘‘Hold off, 
do not buy these bonds yet. We are 
trying to get a higher interest rate for 
you.” 

I think those of our people who are 
buying the bonds are beginning to see 
the handwriting on the wall and will 
rush in to buy the bonds, without wait- 
ing for higher interest rates to be estab- 
lished, because, as the people of the 
country get the information which is 
being gotten to them by such contribu- 
tions as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is making, they are going to be able to see 
the results of the high-interest-rate 
Policy the present administration has 
put into effect. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for his outstanding serv- 
ice, which is resulting in the saving of 
money to the taxpayers of the United 
States, and also is resulting in the turn- 
ing back of the policy of the slowing 
down of the economic growth of this 
country. 

Is this high interest rate policy not 
slowing up the economic growth of the 
United States by slowing down the gross 
national product? 

Mr. CLARK. There is no question 
that what my friend from Texas has 
said is correct. We who are on the spe- 
cial committee on unemployment are 
presently working on our final report. 
We find that pretty close to 4 million 
individuals in America today are totally 
without work, and another million or so 
are underemployed. The _ productive 
capacity of this country is not being 
utilized to the fullest extent possible. 
Housing starts and general construction 
are falling off, and all because of the 
high interest rate, tight money policy 
that was fastened on the country by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
urer of the United States, in a most un- 
wise and unfortunate way, as a weapon 
to be used against the threat of infla- 
tion, which has pretty well ceased to 
bother us, and which policy is not suited 
for the fight against inflation. 

I hope that by continuing to have 
talks on the Senate floor from time to 
time, and in discussions such as the 
Senator from Texas has helped me to 
have today, we shall be able to educate 
even the financial writers of this coun- 
try, and even the New York papers, and 
even some of the people in Wall Street, 
and possibly even the very intelligent 
but misguided gentleman, Mr. William 
McChesney Martin, that the policy he 
has been following is not in the national 
interest. ; 

I thank my friend for his helpful 
comments. Iam hopeful that there will 
be enough of us on the floor of the Sen- 


ate who feel as he and I do to see that 
no lifting of the 4% percent interest 
rate will take place. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
|Mr. KEATING], as modified, to section 2 
of the Dirksen substitute, as amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York {[Mr. KEATING], as modified, to sec- 
tion II of the Dirksen substitute, as 
amended. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). Mr. President on this vote I 
have a pair with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTon- 
STALL]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote ‘‘yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrpl, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NusoNn], and the Senator from Okla- 
home [Mr. MonronEy] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY! and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON] are necessarily absent. 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp! and the Senator from Wyoming 
{[Mr. O’MaHONEY] are absent because of 
illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp!], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monro- 
NEY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SyMINGTON] would each vote 
“vea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Fone] are necessarily absent. 
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The result was announced—yeas 87, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 123] 

YEAS—87 
Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Mansfield 
Anderson Gore Martin 
Bartlett Green Morse 
Beall Gruening Morton 
Bennett Hart Moss 
Bible Hartke Mundt 
Bridges Hayden Murray 
Brunsdale Hennings Muskie 
Bush Hickenlooper Pastore 
Butler Hill Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Proxmire 
Carlson Hruska Randolph 
Carroll Humphrey Robertson 
Case, N.J. Jackson Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Church Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Clark Jordan Smith 
Cooper Keating Sparkman 
Cotton Kefauver Stennis 
Curtis Kerr Talmadge 
Douglas Kuchel Thurmond 
Dworshak Lausche Wiley 
Eastland Long, Hawaii Williams, Del. 
Ellender Long, La. Williams, NJ. 
Engle McCarthy Yarborough 
Ervin McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Frear McGee Young, Ohio 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—12 

Byrd, Va. Dodd Monroney 
Cannon Fong O'Mahoney 
Capehart Kennedy Saltonstall 
Dirksen Magnuson Symington 


So the Keating amendment, as modi- 
fied, to section 2 of the Dirksen amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended, was agreed to. 


The 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question recurs on agreeing to section 
2 of the so-called Dirksen amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, as 


amended. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, such 
a fine spirit of unity pervades the Sen- 
ate that I think we should have a yea- 


and-nay 
amended. 


vote 


on 


this 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 


section, as 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 


the Senator from Virginia |Mr. Byrpl, 
the Senator from Arizona | Mr. HayDEN], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Washington | Mr. Mac- 
Nuson], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa |Mr. Monroney] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY! and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SyMINGTON] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp} and the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’ManoneEy] are absent because of 
illness. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypven], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts |[Mr. KENNepy], the Senator 
from Washington |Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Oklahoma |Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Wyoming | Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SymincTon] would each voie 
“vea.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEHaRT] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Fone] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 1, as follows: 


{No. 124] 

YEAS—86 
Aiken Frear Mansfield 
Allott Fulbright Martin 
Andersen Goldwater Morse 
Bartlett Gore Morton 
Beall Green Moss 
Bennett Gruening Mundt 
Bible Hart Murray 
Bridges Hartke Muskie 
Brunsdale Hennings Pastore 
Bush Hickenlooper Prouty 
Butler Hill Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Randolph 
Cannon Hruska Robertson 
Carlson Humphrey Russell 
Carroll Jackson Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Javits Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Church Jordan Sparkman 
Clark Keating Stennis 
Cooper Kefauver Talmadge 
Cotton Kerr Thurmond 
Curtis Kuchel Wiley 
Douglas Lausche Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Long, La. Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McCarthy Yarborough 
Ellender McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Engle McGee Young, Ohio 
Ervin McNamara 

NAYS—1 

Dirksen 

NOT VOTING—12 

Byrd, Va. Hayden Monroney 
Capehart Kennedy O'Mahoney 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Saitonstali 
Fong Magnuson Symington 


So section 2 of Mr. DIRKSEN’s amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
merely going to observe, with respect to 
section 2, that I have sought to follow a 
consistent course. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The vote I have re- 
corded on section 2 is merely the reflec- 
tion of an individual view. The Senate 
has worked its will on section 2 and has 
modified it very considerably beyond the 
original context. So in the interest of 
consistency I was compelled, even though 
mine was the only vote against the sec- 
tion, to follow that consistent course. 

I should now like to ask the majority 
leader, if he is free at the moment, to 
flve some indication about the weekend, 
because there have been a good many in- 
quiries of me with respect to speeches 
Members wish to make and meetings 
they wish to attend, and so forth. This 
may be somewhat anticipatory, but I 
Should like to be able to oblige Members 
who are trying to make plans for the 
weekend. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How would 
the Senator like to oblige them? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, still being a 
devotee of consistency, and still feeling 
the effects of 120 continuous hours in a 
week, I am sure we would be sharply 
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and deservedly criticized if we had no 
Friday session. However, if there were 
no Saturday session, I am sure that 
would be extremely helpful to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and I would assume 
the responsibility for making the sug- 
gestion to the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to see the Senate stay here and 
work as long as it will. If Members are 
prepared to debate their amendments 
and call them up, I am prepared to ask 
the Senate to stay here as long as Sen- 
ators are willing to do so. I have no de- 
sire to impose my personal judgment on 
a majority of the Senate. But we have 
this proposed legislation before us, and 
it has been before us for a month now. 
About this time each day a Senator 
comes to me and says, “I have a dinner 
to go to,” either at the German Embassy 
or a St. Patrick’s Day dinner, or some- 
thing else. I do not know how we are 
going to dispose of the pending busi- 
ness if we do not stay in session and try 
to vote up or down the various proposals, 
or at least withdraw them, or perhaps 
get consent agreements on when we can 
vote on amendments. 

Has the Senator from Kentuck. called 
up his amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. Ihave one to offer, but 
I understand—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am ask- 
ing a question of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.COOPER. I willreply to the Sen- 
ator by saying that I am ready to offer 
the amendment. I understood that we 
were ready to proceed with section 3. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to get the statement of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


Mr. COOPER. I will offer my amend- 
ment. 
Mr. CLARK. I object. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, if he wishes me to yield to him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is nothing to 
object to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The minority leader 
has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The minority leader 
has the floor. I am engaging in a very 
delightful colloquy with the majority 
leader. I thought I would get some ex- 
pression from him as to the disposition 
of the weekend. 

I have suggested that perhaps there 
will not be a Saturday session. I predi- 
cate that mainly upon the notable 
achievement we have made thus far and 
the advances and progress we have made 
in the consideration of the pending bill. 
I think on the basis of that achievement, 
and considering the fidelity of Senators 
in being in their places consistently all 
week, it would give them an opportu- 
nity to catch up with the obligations they 
have to meet as a part of their public 
service. So I wish to renew my inquiry 
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as to whether some agreement can be 
developed with respect to Saturday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am re- 
luctant to oppose the Senator’s request 
that we have no session on Saturday. 
First of all, he is the author of the bill 
pending before the Senate, and I know 
he needs to be here to explain it and 
to defend it against amendments if 
amendments are offered. Second, he 
speaks for a rather substantial group in 
the Senate, in numbers, and if he is ex- 
pressing their desire, I do not wish to 
be adamant about the matter. I should 
like to see us work until a reasonable 
hour this evening, perhaps 5:30 or 6 
o'clock; then come in tomorrow and 
work tomorrow to the same hour; and 
then come in on Saturday and work on 
that day also. 

There is a great deal of legislation 
pending. Several appropriation bills 
have been reported. We have before 
us the very troublesome measure now 
pending. I have no assurance that the 
questions concerning it are anywhere 
near resolution. So, unless there is some 
engagements that are very urgent, and 
Members must keep those engagements 
on Saturday, I should prefer to come in 
on Saturday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In answer to the ma- 
jority leader, I should like to observe 
that, first, within reason I shall always 
be here no matter what happens to this 
brainchild of mine that is reposing on 
the desk and that is the order of busi- 
ness. I am confident, of course, that no 
successful effort can be made to lay aside 
the pending business, because there 
would certainly be objection. So this 
is going to be the long, hard furrow 
that we must continue to plow. How- 
ever, I know that work piles up in sen- 
atorial offices. As for myself, I am 
frightfully behind in my mail, and I 
wonder whether I will ever be able to 
catch up. I have a list of phone calls 
as long as both of my arms, and I try 
to catch up on them in the cloakroom 
and elsewhere. 

Therefore, a little respite from our 
current labor would be extremely help- 
ful, for in catching up on our outside 
work we would also serve our constitu- 
ents. The departmental and other rou- 
tine work we must attend to in our sen- 
atorial offices is all proper business, and 
in attending to it we serve there just 
as well as on the Senate floor. ButIam 
merely making a suggestion in the inter- 
est of Senators who find themselves en- 
cumbered with engagements. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will be prepared to make a recom- 
mendation as soon as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has made a request. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. He 
has yielded to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I merely wish to say, 
in reply to the distinguished majority 
leader and the distinguished minority 
leader, that I have an amendment to 
section 3 of the Dirksen substitute 
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amendment, which I understand is now 
the pending business. Needless to say, 
I shall abide by the wishes of the ma- 
jority leader about when it should be 
called up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have 
nothing to do with who calls up what. 
Senators can call up amendments when 
they get recognition. I am trying to 
determine whether the Senate should 
meet on Saturday or not. In the light 
of the statement of the distinguished 
minority leader, and of what I believe to 
be the sentiment on this side of the aisle, 
as well, I will recommend that the Sen- 
ate go over from tomorrow evening until 
Monday, and that we not have a Satur- 
day session. : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that earlier in the debate the Senator 
from Georgia |Mr. RuSSELL!| asked for 
a division of the various sections of the 
Dirksen amendment, as amended, and 
that section 3 is the next section to be 
reached. The regular order would be 
section 3. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. The amendment I 
shall offer is to section 4, so I shall post- 
pone the offering of my amendment until 
that section is reached. The amendment 
I shall offer will, I have no doubt, pro- 
voke some controversy. It is designated 
“3-10-60—C,” and its purpose is to strike 
out the preamble of section 4. 

Mr. CLARK. Mtr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated “3-—11-60— 
B.” Before the clerk reads it, I should 
like to advise Senators that once it has 
been presented and read, or perhaps its 
reading waived, I intend to modify it so 
as to make it applicable to section 3 in- 
stead of to section 7. I call up my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Beginning on page 19, line 23, it is pro- 
posed to strike out section 7 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Congress has heretofore 
expressed, by the creation of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, its concern at the 
continuing disenfranchisement of qualified 
voters because of their race or color. The 
Commission has found that under color of 
law or by State action substantial numbers 
of qualified voters are being denied the right 
to register and vote in elections because of 
their race or color. The Congress hereby 
determines that the continuing denial of 
rights secured by the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States requires the exercise of 
the congressional authority provided under 
this section. 

“APPOINTMENT OF VOTING REFEREES BY THE 

DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

“(b)(1) In any proceeding instituted in 
any district court of the United States pur- 
suant to section 2004(c) of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by section 131 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 637; 42 
U.S.C. 1971(c)); pursuant to subsection (c) 
of this section; or pursuant to any other 
law of the United States, in the event that 
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the court finds that under color of law or 
by State action any person or persons Have 
been deprived on account of race or color 
of the right to register or to vote at any 
election, the court shall upon request of the 
Attorney General or any plaintiff make a 
finding whether such deprivation is pur- 
suant to a pattern or practice. If the court 
finds such pattern or practice, any person 
of such race or color residing within the 
affected area shall, for one year and there- 
after until the court subsequently finds that 
such a pattern or practice has ceased, be en- 
titled, upon his application therefor, and 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, 
to an order declaring him qualified to vote, 
upon proof that he is qualified under State 
law to vote. Any such application shall be 
heard within ten days of its filing. 

“(2) An order issued pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall become 
effective twenty days after the issuance of 
such order and notice thereof to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, unless any person named 
therein shall have been registered by ap- 
propriate State officials in the intervening 
period, in which case the order may be 
vacated on application duly made as to the 
registration of such person. When such 
order shall become effective, it shall apply 
to any election which is held within the 
longest period for which such applicant 
could have been registered or otherwise 
qualified under State law and at which the 
applicant's qualifications would under State 
law entitle him to vote. Except as pro- 
vided in this paragraph, the execution of 
any order disposing of such applications 
shall not be stayed if the effect of such 
stay would be to delay the effectiveness of 
the order beyond the date of any election 
at which the applicant would otherwise be 
enabled to vote. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any inconsistent 
provision of State law or the action of any 
State officer or court, an applicant so de- 
clared qualified to vote shall be permitted to 
vote in any such election. The Attorney 
General shall cause to be transmitted certi- 
fied copies of such order to the appropriate 
election officers. The refusal by any such 
officer with knowledge of such order to per- 
mit any person so declared qualified to vote, 
to vote at an appropriate election shall con- 
stitute contempt of court. 

(4) The court may appoint one or more 
persons, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the courts shall de- 
termine, to receive such applications and to 
take evidence and report to the court find- 
ings as to whether or not any such applicant 
is qualified under State law to register and 
vote at any election or elections. 

“(5) In a proceeding before a voting ref- 
eree, the applicant shall be heard ex parte. 
His statement under oath shall be prima 
facie evidence as to his age and residence. 
Where proof of literacy or an understanding 
of other subjects is required by valid pro- 
visions of State law, the answer of the appli- 
cant, if written, shall be included in such 
report to the court; if oral, it shall be taken 
down stenographically and a transcription 
included in such report to the court. 

“(6) Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the State attorney 
general and to each party to such proceedings 
together with an order to show cause within 
ten days, or such shorter time as the court 
may fix, why an order of the court should 
not be entered in accordance with such re- 
port. Upon the expiration of such period, 
such order shall be entered unless prior to 
that time there has been filed with the court 
and served upon all parties a statement of 
exceptions to such report or the applicants 
have been registered and will be entitled to 
vote pursuant to State law. Exceptions as to 
matters of fact shall be considered only if 
supported by duly verified copy of a public 
record or by affidavit of persons having per- 
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sonal knowledge of such facts; those relating 
to matters of law shall be supported by an 
appropriate memorandum of law. The issues 
of fact and law raised by such exceptions 
shall be determined by the court, or, if the 
due and speedy administration of justice 
requires, they may be referred to the voting 
referee to determine in accordance with pro- 
cedures prescribed by the court. A hearing 
as to an issue of fact shall be held only in 
the event that the public record or affidavit 
in support of the exception discloses the 
existence of a genuine issue of material fact. 
The applicant's literacy and understanding 
of other subjects shall be determined solely 
on the basis of answers included in the re- 
port of the voting referee. 

“(7) The court, or at its direction the 
voting referee, shall issue to each applicant 
so declared qualified a certificate identifying 
the holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

“(8) The court may authorize such ref- 
eree or such other person or persons as it 
may designate (1) to attend at any time 
and place for holding any election and to 
report whether any person declared quali- 
fied to vote has been denied the right to 
vote, and (2) to attend at any time and place 
for other action, including the counting and 
tabulation of votes, relating to such elec- 
tion necessary to make effective the vote of 
such a person and to report to the court 
any action or failure to act which would 
make such vote ineffective. 

“(9) Any voting referee appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall to 
the extent not inconsistent herewith have all 
the powers conferred upon a master by rule 
53(C) of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. The compensation to be allowed to 
any persons appointed by the court pursu- 
ant to this subsection shall be fixed by the 
court and shall be payable by the United 
States. 

“(10) The court shall have authority to 
make an order entitling an applicant to 
vote provisionally pending final determina- 
tion of any exception and to take any other 
action appropriate or necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection and to en- 
force its decrees, and this subsection shall 
in no way be construed as a limitation upon 
the existing powers of the court. 


“APPOINTMFNT OF FEDERAL ENROLLMENT OF- 
FICERS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


“(c)(1) Whenever the Attorney General 
shall notify the President of the United 
States of any affirmative finding of depri- 
vation on account of race or color of regis- 
tration or voting rights pursuant to a pat- 
tern or practice rendered by a district court 
of the United States pursuant to subsection 
(b) the President may thereupon issue an 
Executive order designating one or more tem- 
porary Federal Enrollment Officers from 
among officers or employees of the United 
States who are qualified voters within such 
district, or if there be no such qualified of- 
ficer or employee, from among officers or em- 
ployees of the United States living in or near 
such registration district, but within the 
same State. A copy of such Executive order 
shall be delivered to the Governor of the 
State concerned, and shall become effective 
twenty days after such delivery unless the 
President shall determine that appropriate 
remedial action has been taken in the inter- 
vening period. Any such temporary Federal 
Enrollment Officer shall serve until such time 
as the President determines that there is 
no further need for such Enrollment Officer. 
An individual who is appointed a Federal 
Enrollment Officer shall perform the duties 
required by this section until such time as 
he is relieved of such duties by the Presi- 
dent. 

“(2) The Federal Enrollment Officer for 
any registration district shall accept enroll- 
ment applications from any persons living 
in such registration district who are of the 
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race or color as to which a finding has been 
rendered as described in subsection (b). 
Any such applicants whom he finds to meet 
the qualifications for voters under the law 
of the State wherein such registration dis- 
trict is situated shall be enrolled by him as 
qualified to vote in all elections held in such 
district in like manner and for like periods 
as prescribed for persons registered under 
State law, and shall receive from him cer- 
tificates of enrollment. The Federal Enroll- 
ment Officer shall, from time to time, trans- 
mit to the proper State and local Officials 
all information necessary to identify the 
ersons who have been enrolled by him. 

“(3) Each qualified voter who is enrolled 

ursuant to this subsection shall have the 
right to vote, and to have such vote counted, 
in any election held in his registration dis- 
trict subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(4) of this subsection. 

“(4) Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall be construed to deny to appropriate 
State officials or other persons having stand- 
ing under State law the right to challenge 
the determination of State registration or 
election Officials that another person is 
qualified to vote or the right at the time of 
elections, to challenge the eligibility to vote 
of persons enrolled hereunder. Whenever 
such a challenge is made, however, the en- 
rollee shall be permitted to cast his vote and 
have it counted, but it shall be preserved 
subject to a determination of the validity 
of the challenge in any appropriate action 
brought in the United States district court 
having jurisdiction over the registration 
district in which the challenge is made. In 
the event the challenge is sustained the vote 
shall be disregarded in determining the re- 
sult of the election. Any person denied reg- 
istration by a Federal Enrollment Officer 
may challenge such determination by filing 
suit in the United States district court for 
the district in which the registration dis- 
trict is located, against such Federal En- 
rollment Officer. In any suit under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph, the determination 
of the Federal Enrollment Officer with re- 
spect to such registration shall not be stayed 
pending the final decision of the district 
court, and any such decision, and appro- 
priate appeals therefrom, shall be deter- 
mined by the courts in the most expeditious 
manner, giving due consideration to the 
time of the next ensuing election. The pro- 
cedure set forth in this paragraph shall be 
the exclusive method for challenging the 
qualifications of a person to whom a cer- 
tificate has been issued by a Federal En- 
rollment Officer. 

“(5) Any individual who is enrolled under 
this subsection by a Federal Enrollment 
Officer shall have the right to cast his vote 
and have such vote counted in any election, 
and any election official or other person who 
willfully denies him such right or who will- 
fully interferes by threats or force, or other- 
wise willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes or 
who willfully endeavors to prevent, obstruct, 
impede, or interfere with such right, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not longer than six months, or both, 

“(6) Federal Enrollment Officers shall de- 
termine whether persons enrolled under this 
subsection are afforded the right to vote and 
to have their votes fairly counted. For this 
purpose each such officer shall be authorized 
to attend at any election held within his 
registration district to inspect the taking of 
the vote and the counting thereof. Should 
any person enrolled under this subsection be 
denied the right to cast his vote or to have 
his vote counted the Federal Enrollment 
Officer shall forthwith notify the Attorney 
General. 

“(7) The provisions of this subsection 
Shall be enforceable by appropriate civil and 
equitable proceedings instituted in the dis- 
trict court of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which such registration dis- 
trict is located, by the Attorney General of 
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the United States for and in the name of 
the United States, or by any individual 
whose rights under this subsection shall 
have been denied or interfered with, and the 
court may grant such permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, restraining order or other 
order as it may deem appropriate. Any pro- 
ceeding brought under the provisions of 
this section shall be subject to the provisions 
of part V of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

“(d) In any action, suit or proceeding in 
a court of the United States to which the 
United States is not a party, wherein any 
person alleges on oath or affirmation that he 
has been deprived on account of race or 
color of the right to register or to vote at 
any election, the court shall certify such 
fact to the Attorney General, and shall per- 
mit the United States to intervene as a party 
for presentation of evidence, if evidence is 
otherwise admissible in the case, and for 
argument on the question of whether any 
person or persons have been deprived on 
account of race or color of the right to reg- 
ister or vote at any election, and to recom- 
mend to the court the relief to be granted. 
The United States shall, subject to the ap- 
plicable provisions of law, have all the rights 
of a party, including those provided for in 
subsection (b) of this section, and be sub- 
ject to all the liabilities of a party as to 
court costs to the extent necessary for 
proper presentation of the facts and determi- 
nation of the issues. 

“(e) In any case where a voting referee 
has been appointed by a district court under 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion for an area which is a registration 
district or a part thereof for which a Federal 
Enrollment Officer has been designated by 
the President of the United States under the 
provisions of subsection (c) of this section, 
the decision of such referee as to whether an 
applicant possesses the voting qualifications 
requisite under State law shall, when ac- 
cepted by the district court, supersede any 
inconsistent determination by the Federal 
Enrollment Officer. Subject to this provi- 
sion, neither subsection (b) nor subsection 
(c) of this section shall supersede or affect 
the other. The President of the United 
States shall, to the extent necessary, direct 
any Federal Enrollment Officer appointed for 
any registration district to coordinate his 
operations with those of any voting referee 
appointed for the same area or any part 
thereof. 

“(f) Section 2004(c) of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Whenever, in a proceeding instituted under 
this subsection, any Official of a State or 
subdivision thereof is alleged to have com- 
mitted any act or practice constituting a 
deprivation of any right or privilege secured 
by subsection (a), the act or practice shall 
also be deemed that of the State and the 
State may be joined as a party defendant 
and, if, prior to the institution of such pro- 
ceeding, such official has resigned or has 
been relieved of his office and no successor 
has assumed such Office, the proceeding may 
be instituted against the State.’ 

“(g) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) The term ‘election’ means any gen- 
eral or special election held in any State for 
the purpose of electing any candidate to any 
elective office and any primary election held 
in any State for the purpose of selecting any 
candidate for any elective office. 

“(2) The term ‘registration district’ means 
an area in a State coterminus with a district 
established by State law for which a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the 
United States is elected. 

“(3) The term ‘vote’ includes all action 
necessary to make a vote effective including, 
but not limited to, registration or other ac- 
tion required by State law prerequisite to 
voting, casting a ballot, and having such 
ballot counted and included in the appro- 
priate totals of votes cast with respect to 
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candidates for public office and propositions 
for which votes are received in an election. 

“(4) The term ‘affected area’ means any 
subdivision of the State in which the laws of 
the State relating to voting are or have been 
to any extent administered by a person 
found in the proceeding to have under color 
of law or by State action deprived any per- 
son or persons on account of race or color 


of the right to register or vote at any elec- 
‘tion. 


“(5) The term ‘qualified under State law’ 
means qualified according to the laws, cus- 
toms, or usages of the State, and shall not, 
in any event, imply qualifications more 
stringent than those used by the persons 
found in the proceeding to have under color 
of law or by State action deprived any per- 
son or persons on account of race or color 
of the right to register or vote at any elec- 
tion in qualifying persons other than those 
of the race or color against which the pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination was found 
to exist. 

“(h) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, so much as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

“(i) No injunctive or other civil relief un- 
der the provisions of this section shall be 
denied on the grounds that the acts com- 
plained of are a crime, nor shall the pro- 
visions of this section be deemed to repeal 
or amend any other provisions of law pro- 
viding for alternative relief or penalties un- 
der such circumstances. 

“(j) If any provision of this section or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the remain- 
der of this section or the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances other 
than those to which it is held invalid, shall 
not be affected thereby.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire 
to modify my amendment which has just 
been read by the clerk; I wish to modify 
it in order to make it apply to section 3, 
instead of to section 7. I have had the 
modified amendment prepared, and in a 
moment I shall send it to the desk. 

The amendment, as modified, will be a 
substitute for section 3. The substitute 
will incorporate the amendment which 
has just been read, as well as the present 
text of section 3 which is retained with- 
out change. 

Mr. President, I now send to the desk 
the modified amendment, which applies 
to section 3 of the Dirksen substitute 
amendment, in order that the bill clerk 
may have a copy of it available. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, if I may do so with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to make an 
inquiry. The Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia said his amendment would precede 
section 3. Will his amendment become 
a part of section 3, if the amendment is 
agreed to? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It will not be a 
part of the preceding section? 

Mr. CLARK. My amendment will be 
a substitute for the present section 3. 
My amendment will modify the present 
section 3 by inserting new material at 
the beginning of section 3, in advance of 
the present text of section 3. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And without strik- 
ing out any of the present text of sec- 
tion 3? 
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Mr. CLARK. The text of section 3 is 
retained without change in my substi- 
tute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania wish to 
have his amendment, as modified, read? 

Mr. CLARK. No, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of his 
modified amendment be dispensed with? 

Mr. CLARK. I do, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment, as modified, will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The amendment as modified, submit- 
ted by Mr. Ciark (for himself, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. HuMpPHREY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. CasE of New Jersey, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
KUuCHEL, Mr. PROoxMIRE, Mr. MCNAMARA, 
Mr. Wiuttiams of New Jersey, and Mr. 
Scott) to the amendments proposed by 
Mr. DIRKSEN, is as follows: 


Beginning on page 4, line 1, strike out 
section 3 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Congress has hereto- 
fore expressed, by the creation of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, its concern at the 
continuing disenfranchisement of qualified 
voters because of their race or color. The 
Commission has found that under color of 
law or by State action substantial numbers 
of qualified voters are being denied the right 
to register and vote in elections because of 
their race or color. The Congress hereby 
determines that the continuing denial of 
rights secured by the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States requires the exercise of 
the congressional authority provided under 
this section. 


“APPOINTMENT OF VOTING REFEREES BY THE 
DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“(b)(1) In any proceeding instituted in 
any district court of the United States pur- 
suant to section 2004(c) of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by section 131 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 637; 42 
U.S.C. 1971(c)); pursuant to subsection (c) 
of this section; or pursuant to any other law 
of the United States, in the event that the 
court finds that under color of law or by 
State action any person or persons have been 
deprived on account of race or color of the 
right to register or to vote at any election, 
the court shall upon request of the Attorney 
General or any plaintiff make a finding 
whether such deprivation is pursuant to a 
pattern or practice. If the court finds such 
pattern or practice, any person of such race 
or color residing within the affected area 
shall, for one year and thereafter until the 
court subsequently finds that such a pat- 
tern or practice has ceased, be entitled, upon 
his application therefor, and subject to the 
provisions of this subsection, to an order 
declaring him qualified to vote, upon proof 
that he is qualified under State law to vote. 
Any such application shall be heard within 
ten days of its filing. 

“(2) An order issued pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall become 
effective twenty days after the issuance of 
such order and notice thereof to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, unless any person named 
therein shall have been registered by ap- 
propriate State officials in the intervening 
period, in which case the order may be 
vacated on application duly made as to the 
registration of such person. When such 


order shall become effective, it shall apply 
to any election which is held within the 
longest period for which such applicant could 
have been registered or otherwise qualified 
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under State law and at which the applicant’s 
qualifications would under State law entitle 
him to vote. Except as provided in this 
paragraph, the execution of any order dis- 
posing of such applications shall not be 
stayed if the effect of such stay would be 
to delay the effectiveness of the order be- 
yond the date of any election at which 
the applicant would otherwise be enabled 
to vote. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any inconsistent 
provision of State law or the action of any 
State officer or court, an applicant so de- 
clared qualified to vote shall be permitted to 
vote in any such election. The Attorney 
General shall cause to be transmitted cer- 
tified copies of such order to the appropriate 
election officers. The refusal by any such 
officer with knowledge of such order to per- 
mit any person so declared qualified to vote, 
to vote at an appropriate election shall con- 
stitute contempt of court. 

“(4) The court may appoint one or more 
persons, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the courts shall de- 
termine, to receive such applications and to 
take evidence and report to the court find- 
ings as to whether or not any such appli- 
cant is qualified under State law to register 
and vote at any election or elections. 

“(5) In a proceeding before a voting ref- 
eree, the applicant shall be heard ex parte. 
His statement under oath shall be prima 
facie evidence as to his age and residence. 
Where proof of literacy or an understanding 
of other subjects is required by valid pro- 
visions of State law, the answer of the ap- 
plicant, if written, shall be included in such 
report to the court; if oral, it shall be taken 
down stenographically and a transcription 
included in such report to the court. 

“(6) Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the State attorney 
general and to each party to such proceedings 
together with an order to show cause within 
ten days, or such shorter time as the court 
may fix, why an order of the court should 
not be entered in accordance with such 
report. Upon the expiration of such period, 
such order shall be entered unless prior to 
that time there has been filed with the court 
and served upon all parties a statement of 
exceptions to such report or the applicants 
have been registered and will be entitled to 
vote pursuant to State law. Exceptions as 
to matters of fact shall be considered only 
if supported by duly verified copy of a public 
record or by affidavit of persons having per- 
sonal knowledge of such facts; those relating 
to matters of law shall be supported by an 
appropriate memorandum of law. The is- 
sues of fact and law raised by such excep- 
tions shall be determined by the court, or, 
if the due and speedy administration of jus- 
tice requires, they may be referred to the 
voting referee to determine in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the court. A 
hearing as to an issue of fact shall be held 
only in the event that the public record 
or affidavit in support of the exception dis- 
closes the existence of a genuine issue of 
material fact. The applicant’s literacy and 
understanding of other subjects shall be 
determined solely on the basis of answers 
included in the report of the voting referee. 

“(7) The court, or at its direction the 
voting referee, shall issue to each applicant 
so declared qualified a certificate identifying 
the holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

“(8) The court may authorize such ref- 
eree or such other person or persons as it 
may designate (1) to attend at any time 
and place for holding any election and to 
report whether any person declared quali- 
fied to vote has been denied the right to 
vote, and (2) to attend at any time and place 
for other action, including the counting and 
tabulation of votes, relating to such elec- 
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tion necessary to make effective the vote of 
such a person and to report to the court 
any action or failure to act which would 
make such vote ineffective. 

“(9) Any voting referee appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall to 
the extent not inconsistent herewith have 
all the powers conferred upon a master by 
rule 53(C) of the Federal Rules of Ciyj) 
Procedure. The compensation to be allowed 
to any persons appointed by the court pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be fixed by 
the court and shall be payable by the United 
States. 

“(10) The court shall have authority to 
make an order entitling an applicant to 
vote provisionally pending final determina- 
tion of any exception and to take any other 
action appropriate or necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection and to en- 
force its decrees, and this subsection shall 
in no way be construed as a limitation 
upon the existing powers of the court. 


“APPOINTMENT OF FEDERAL ENROLLMENT OFFI- 
CERS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
*(c)(1) Whenever the Attorney General 

shall notify the President of the United 

States of any affirmative finding of depriva- 

tion on account of race or color of registra- 

tion or voting rights pursuant to a pattern 
or practice rendered by a district court of 
the United States pursuant to subsection 

(b) the President may thereupon issue an 

Executive order designating one or more 

temporary Federal Enrollment Officers from 

among officers or employees of the United 

States who are qualified voters within such 

district, or if there be no such qualified 

officer or employee, from among Officers or 
employees of the United States living in or 
near such registration district, but within 
the same State. A copy of such Executive 
order shall be delivered to the Governor of 
the State concerned, and shall become 
effective twenty days after such delivery un- 
less the President shall determine that ap- 
propriate remedial action has been taken in 
the intervening period. Any such temporary 

Federal Enrollment Officer shall serve until 

such time as the President determines that 

there is no further need for such Enrollment 

Officer. An individual who is appointed a 

Federal Enrollment Officer shall perform the 

duties required by this section until such 

time as he is relieved of such duties by the 

President. 

“(2) The Federal Enrollment Officer for 
any registration district shall accept enroll- 
ment applications from any persons living in 
such registration district who are of the race 
or color as to which a finding has been ren- 
dered as described in subsection (b). Any 
such applicants whom he finds to meet the 
qualifications for voters under the law of 
the State wherein such registration district 
is situated shall be enrolled by him as quali- 
fied to vote in all elections held in such dis- 
trict in like manner and for like periods as 
prescribed for persons registered under State 
law, and shall receive from him certificates 
of enrollment. The Federal Enrollment Of- 
ficer shall, from time to time, transmit to 
the proper State and local officials all infor- 
mation necessary to identify the persons who 
have been enrolled by him. 

“(3) Each qualified voter who is enrolled 
pursuant to this subsection shall have the 
right to vote, and to have such vote counted, 
in any election held in his registration dis- 
trict subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(4) of this subsection. 

“(4) Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall be construed to deny to appropriate 
State officials or other persons having stand- 
ing under State law the right to challenge 
the determination of State registration or 
election officials that another person is quali- 
fied to vote or the right at the time of 
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elections, to challenge the eligibility to vote 


of persons enrolled hereunder. Whenever 
such a challenge is made, however, the en- 
rollee shall be permitted to cast his vote 
and have it counted, but it shall be preserved 
subject to a determination of the validity of 
the challenge in any appropriate action 
brought in the United States district court 
having jurisdiction over the registration dis- 
trict in which the challenge is made. In 
the event the challenge is sustained the vote 
shall be disregarded in determining the 
result of the election. Any person denied 
registration by a Federal Enroliment Officer 
may challenge such determination by filing 
suit in the United States district court for 
the district in which the registration district 
is located, against such Federal Enrollment 
Officer. In any suit under the provisions of 
this paragraph, the determination of the 
Federal Enrollment Officer with respect to 
such registration shall not be stayed pending 
the final decision of the district court, and 
any such decision, and appropriate appeals 
therefrom, shall be determined by the courts 
in the most expeditious manner, giving due 
consideration to the time of the next ensuing 
election. The procedure set forth in this 
paragraph shall be the exclusive method for 
challenging the qualifications of a person 
to whom a certificate has been issued by a 
Federal Enrollment Officer. 

“(5) Any individual who is enrolled under 
this subsection by a Federal Enrollment Of- 
ficer shall have the right to cast his vote 
and have such vote counted in any election, 
and any election official or other person who 
willfully denies him such right or who will- 
fully interferes by threats or force, or other- 
wise willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes 
or who willfully endeavors to prevent, ob- 
struct, impede, or interfere with such right, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not longer than six months, or 
both. 

“(6) Federal Enrollment Officers shall de- 
termine whether persons enrolled under this 
subsection are afforded the right to vote and 
to have their votes fairly counted. For this 
purpose each such officer shall be authorized 
to attend at any election held within his 
registration district to inspect the taking of 
the vote and the counting thereof. Should 
any person enrolled under this subsection be 
denied the right to cast his vote or to have 
his vote counted the Federal Enrollment Of- 
ficer shall forthwith notify the Attorney 
General. 

“(7) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be enforceable by appropriate civil and 
equitable proceedings instituted in the dis- 
trict court of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which such registration dis- 
trict is located, by the Attorney General of 
the United States for and in the name of 
the United States, or by any individual 
whose rights under this subsection shall 
have been denied or interfered with, and 
the court may grant such permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, restraining order, or other 
order as it may deem appropriate. Any 
proceeding brought under the provisions of 
this section shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of part V of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. 

“(d) In any action, suit, or proceeding in 
a court of the United States to which the 
United States is not a party, wherein any 
person alleges on oath or affirmation that 
he has been deprived on account of race or 
color of the right to register or to vote at 
any election, the court shall certify such 
fact to the Attorney General, and shall per- 
mit the United States to intervene as a 
party for presentation of evidence, if evi- 
dence is otherwise admissible in the case, 
and for argument on the question of 
whether any person or persons have been 
deprived on account of race or color of the 
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right to register or vote at any election, and 
to recommend to the court the relief to be 
granted. The United States shall, subject 
to the applicable provisions of law, have all 
the rights of a party, including those pro- 
vided for in subsection (b) of this section, 
and be subject to all the liabilities of a 
party as to court costs to the extent neces- 
sary for proper presentation of the facts and 
determination of the issues. 

“(e) In any case where a voting referee 
has been appointed by a district court under 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion for an area which is a registration dis- 
trict or a part thereof for which a Federal 
Enrollment Officer has been designated by 
the President of the United States under 
the provisions of subsection (c) of this 
section, the decision of such referee as to 
whether an applicant possesses the voting 
qualifications requisite under State law shall, 
when accepted by the district court, super- 
sede any inconsistent determination by the 
Federal Enrollment Officer. Subject to this 
provision, neither subsection (b) nor sub- 
section (c) of this section shall supersede 
or affect the other. The President of the 
United States shall, to the extent necessary, 
direct any Federal Enrollment Officer ap- 
pointed for any registration district to co- 
ordinate his operations with those of any 
voting referee appointed for the same area 
or any part thereof. 

“(f) Section 2004(c) of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Whenever, in a proceeding instituted under 
this subsection, any official of a State or 
subdivision thereof is alleged to have com- 
mitted any act or practice constituting a dep- 
rivation of any right or privilege secured by 
subsection (a), the act or practice shall also 
be deemed that of the State and the State 
may be joined as a party defendant and, if, 
prior to the institution of such proceeding, 
such Official has resigned or has been re- 
lieved of his office and no successor has as- 
sumed such Office, the proceeding may be 
instituted against the State.’ 

“(g) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘election’ means any gen- 
eral or special election held in any State for 
the purpose of electing any candidate to any 
elective office and any primary election held 
in any State for the purpose of selecting any 
candidate for any elective office. 

“(2) The term ‘registration district’ means 
an area in a State coterminus with a district 
established by State law for which a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the 
United States is elected. 

“(3) The term ‘vote’ includes all action 
necessary to make a vote effective including, 
but not limited to, registration or other 
action required by State law prerequisite to 
voting, casting a ballot, and having such 
ballot counted and included in the appro- 
priate totals of votes cast with respect to 
candidates for public office and propositions 
for which votes are received in an election. 

“(4) The term ‘affected area’ means any 
subdivision of the State in which the laws 
of the State relating to voting are or have 
been to any extent administered by a per- 
son found in the proceeding to have under 
color of law or by State action deprived any 
person or persons on account of race or color 
of the right to register or vote at any elec- 
tion. 

“(5) The term ‘qualified under State law’ 
means qualified according to the laws, cus- 
toms, or usages of the State, and shall not, 
in any event, imply qualifications more strin- 
gent than those used by the persons found 
in the proceeding to have under color of 
law or by State action deprived any person 
or persons on account of race or color of the 
right to register or vote at any election in 
qualifying persons other than those of the 
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race or color against which the pattern or 
practice of discrimination was found to exist. 

“(h) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so 
much as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

“(i) No injunctive or other civil relief 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
denied on the grounds that the acts com- 
plained of are a crime, nor shall the pro- 
visions of this section be deeméd to repeal 
or amend any other provisions of law pro- 
viding for alternative relief or penalties un- 
der such circumstances. 

“(j) If any provision of this section or the 
application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstance is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this section or the application 
of such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

“(k) Every officer of election shall retain 
and preserve, for a period of three years 
from the date of any general, special, or pri- 
mary election at which candidates for the 
Office of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate or Member 
of the House of Representatives are voted 
for, all records and papers which come into 
his possession relating to any application, 
registration, payment of poll tax or other 
act requisite to voting in such election, ex- 
cept that, when required by law, such records 
and papers may be delivered to another offi- 
cer of election and except that if a State 
designates a custodian to retain and pre- 
serve these records and papers at a specified 
place, then such records and papers may 
be deposited with such custodian, and the 
duty to retain and preserve any record or 
paper so deposited shall devolve upon such 
custodian. Any Officer of election or cus- 
todian who willfully fails to comply with 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

“(1) Any person, whether or not an officer 
of election or custodian, who willfully steals, 
destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters any 
record or paper required by subsection (a) 
to be retained and preserved shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“(m) Any record or paper required by sub- 
section (a) to be retained and preserved 
shall, upon demand in writing by the At- 
torney General or his representative directed 
to the person having custody, possession, or 
control of such record or paper, be made 
available for inspection, reproduction, and 
copying by the Attorney General or his rep- 
resentative. 

“(n) Any record or paper demanded pur- 
suant to subsection (m) shall be produced 
for inspection, reproduction, and copying at 
the principal office of the person upon whom 
such demand is made or at an office of the 
United States attorney in the district in 
which such records or papers are located. 

*“(o) Unless otherwise ordered by a court 
of the United States, neither the Attorney 
General nor any employee of the Department 
of Justice, nor any other representative of 
the Attorney General, shall disclose any rec- 
ord or paper produced pursuant to this sec- 
tion, or any reproduction or copy, except as 
is necessary in the performance of his offi- 
cial duties, including presentation of any 
case or proceeding before any court or grand 
jury. 

“(p) The United States district court for 
the district in which a demand is made pur- 
suant to subsection (m) or in which a rec- 
ord or paper so demanded is located, shall 
have jurisdiction by appropriate process to 
compel the production of such record or 
paper. 
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“(q) As used in this section, the term 
‘officer of election’ means any person who, 
under color of any Federal, State, or local 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, authority, 
custom, or usage, performs or is authorized 
to perform any function, duty, or task in 
connection with any application, registra- 
tion, payment of poll tax, or other act requi- 
site to voting in any general, special, or pri- 
mary election at which candidates for the 
office of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate or Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives are 
voted for.” 


Mr. CLARK. Yesterday afternoon, on 
the floor of the Senate, I discussed this 
amendment at reasonable length. Ithen 
pointed out, and I point out now, that 
this is a compromise amendment, in- 
tended to persuade Senators who de- 
sire a meaningful civil rights bill to pro- 
tect the voting rights of disfranchised 
citizens to accept a proposal which, in 
the first place, will insure a finding by 
a court of the existence of a practice or 
a pattern of discrimination as a condi- 
tion precedent to the triggering into ac- 
tion of either a referee process or an 
enrollment officer process. This amend- 
ment is to insure that a Federal judge, 
confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, will have an opportunity to de- 
termine whether the Attorney General 
or any private individual or group of 
individuals is making a valid claim that 
a practice or pattern of discrimination 
exists. 

I believe this is a very real concession 
on the part of those who would support 
the Hennings amendment—in which no 
such concession is made—and to our 
friends who feel so deeply that the judi- 
cial process should be invoked in order 
to determine that a pattern or practice 
of discrimination actually does exist be- 
fore the Federal Government shall inter- 
vene to provide machinery by which dis- 
franchised voters—those disfranchised 
because of race or color, in violation of 
the 15th amendment—will be given the 
protection of Federal machinery to en- 
able them to exercise their civil right 
to vote. 

In addition to this substantial con- 
cession, this compromise amendment 
incorporates with modifications the ref- 
eree proposal offered as section 7 of the 
Dirksen amendment. 

However, the amendment gives the 
Attorney General, in effect, the option 
of proceeding by the enrollment officer 
process or by the referee process, or by 
both, as they may at the time see fit. 

In my judgment, any Attorney Gen- 
eral, except the present one, would pre- 
fer to move by the Federal enrollment 
officer road. But if this amendment is 
adopted and is enacted into law, the 
present Attorney General, if he sees fit 
to do so, can refuse to utilize the regis- 
trar proposal, until his term of office 
expires at the end of this year; and any 
Attorney General who may succeed Mr. 
Rogers could, if he saw fit to do so, uti- 
lize either course. He could either go 


down the referee road, with what I be- 
lieve would be its inevitable delays and 
its imposition on the Federal courts of 
a burden which they should not be asked 
to carry; if the Attorney General pre- 
ferred to go down the Federal enrollment 
officer road, which provides the same 
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kind of administrative apparatus and 
procedure with respect to enrollment 
and voting which is universally used in 
all 50 of the States of the Union, the 
Attorney General could proceed in that 
way; or, both procedures could be used. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, Mr. President, with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I should like to ask the Senator, 
for clarification, whether the amend- 
ment provides for registrars and also for 
referees. 

Mr. CLARK. Either enrollment offi- 
cers or referees or possibly, both. If 
they are both provided for, coordina- 
tion would be required, but the referee 
orders would supersede the enrollment 
officer orders to the extent that they were 
inconsistent. In other words, the ju- 
dicial would take precedence over the ad- 
ministrative function if they were both 
in effect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I am asking these questions for 
clarification. 

Mr. CLARK. I thoroughly under- 
stand. I thank my friend for his help- 
ful intervention. 

I do not think that I shall make any 
further detailed explanation of my pro- 
posed amendment at this time. I should 
like to call to the attention of my few 
colleagues who are on the floor, and to 
those colleagues who may conscien- 
tiously, tomorrow, read the ReEcorp, that 
I spoke at great length on this subject 
yesterday, and that those comments ap- 
pear at pages 5743 and the following of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for yesterday, 
March 16. 

As I said last night, Mr. President, I 
personally would infinitely prefer a 
straight registrar or Federal enrollment 
officer proposal, to this compromise 
amendment which I have just called up, 
and I stated in my speech last night, in 
some detail, my reasons for that belief. 

I regret that a voice condition makes 
it impossible for the distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS|] 
to offer at this time his enrollment offi- 
cer amendment. He tells me that he 
will offer it at a later date if opportunity 
affords itself. Mr. President, my fear is 
that the opportunity will not afford it- 
self. I fear that when the House passes 
the administration’s voting referee pro- 
posal, as it is expected to do in the near 
future, we shall be asked to substitute 
the House bill for this bill; with the 
possibility that cloture will be imposed 
on the House bill within a few days after 
it comes to the Senate; with the fear that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri would be ruled not germane to 
the House bill after cloture, I am afraid 
the Senator will never get an opportunity 
to offer his enrollment officer proposal in 
the Senate. Therefore, reluctantly, I 
have concluded, with the concurrence of 
my cosponsors, to offer the amendment 
at this time. 

I will say this, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am under no illusions that this 
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amendment will come toa quick vote. I¢ 
is, Of course, always possible that a 
Senator will move to table, and that a 
motion to table will be sustained, [| 
have such confidence in the good will 
of every one of my colleagues in this 
body that I am sure no motion to table 
will be made until we have had a rea- 
sonable opportunity to debate the 
amendment. 

I will also say that if any Senator, on 
cither side of the aisle, desires to offer 
as an amendment to section 3 of the 
pending biil, the section which we are 
now considering, a registrar bill or a 
Federal enrollment bill, a bill which fol- 
lows the administrative instead of the 
judicial route toward the enfranchise- 
ment of the citizens denied the right to 
register or to vote by reason of race or 
color, in violation of the 15th amend- 
ment, I shall be only too happy and 
willing to withdraw this amendment and 
permit that Senator to offer his amend- 
ment as a substitute therefor. 

I bring this amendment before the 
Senate at this time only because I know 
of no Senator, so far as I can ascertain, 
who is now ready to make such an offer, 
But I assure my friends that if and when 
such an offer is made, I shall be only too 
happy to yield and to withdraw my 
amendment until after a vote has been 
had on a registrar or a Federal enroll- 
ment amendment, and, if a vote on such 
an amendment is favorable, not to re- 
offer my amendment. 

It was only because I feared we might 
find ourselves in a position in which the 
House bill would come over to the Senate 
and we would not have an opportunity 
to discuss these various alternatives for 
protecting the voting rights of disfran- 
chised citizens that I moved today. 

Does the Senator from Arkansas de- 
sire that I yield to him? I shall be only 
too happy to do so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be glad to 
interrogate the Senator upon one point. 
I did not want to interrupt his train of 
thought. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator made 
some reference to the fact that a motion 
to table his amendment might be made, 
but he hoped a reasonable time would 
be given to discuss it before such a mo- 
tion was made. I have no intention at 
this time to make any such motion, but 
I should like to inquire what the Sena- 
tor considers may be a reasonable time 
for adequate discussion of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. If my friend will ex- 
cuse a comment made in a somewhat 
jocular vein, I would say considerably 
less time than our friends who feel as he 
and his colleagues do have taken in 
order to enlighten the Senate, and I use 
the word “enlighten” advisedly and in 
no derogatory sense, by the statement 
of their reasons for opposing any legisla- 
tion at allin this regard. 

I would not want to fix any definite 
time, I will say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, in direct response to his ques- 
tion, because I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to confer with my colleagues. 
There are 12 sponsors and cosponsors of 
this amendment, among whom, with one 
or two exceptions—and my friend will 
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recognize who they are—are Members of 
the Senate who are customarily brief in 
their remarks. I would not think it 
would take an undue length of time. It 
might very well run into sometime to- 
morrow, and, if we, sit, conceivably 
sometime into Saturday. I myself will 
make no strenuous effort to prevent the 
Senate from voting at any time it de- 
sires to vote. I realize that my response 
has not been a specific answer to the 
Senator’s inquiry. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was not asking 
my question facetiously. I was trying to 
ascertain the time that Senator con- 
templated it would take to develop the 
purpose of his amendment so that I 
might take some action with respect to 
some other matters I have in mind, not 
necessarily relative to this subject mat- 
ter. 

The Senator spoke of the desire for a 
reasonable time to have his amendment 
debated. I may point out that he is more 
familiar with it than I or other Senators 
are, With the exception, possibly, of the 
cosponsors. From a reading of the 
amendment by the clerk, from my glanc- 
ing through it, and from the Senator’s 
brief statement about it, it occurred to 
me it needed some explanation. 

I frankly confess I am unable to say 
I understand the entire effect of the 
amendment at the moment. The Sena- 
tor did explain a minute ago that the 
amendment embodies both the registrar 
approach and the referee approach. 
That is a kind of double-barreled action 
I would say—though not critically. It 
seems to me it will require some study. 
I hope this matter will not come to a 
vote this afternoon. 

Mr. CLARK. I share my colleague’s 
views. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think it ought to 
be debated. I do not mean by that we 
should debate it for eternity, but it 
should be discussed for the next few 
hours, while the Senate is in session, 
so that some real understanding may be 
had of it. I confess I do not immedi- 
ately grasp the full significance of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I thoroughly agree with 
my friend from Arkansas about the need 
to discuss the amendment. We are in 
complete accord. It might be of some 
help to the Senator, if he feels inclined 
to do so, if he would read my speech of 
last night on this amendment and the 
insertions which follow it in the REecorp. 
The speech begins at page 5743 of the 
REcorp. 

I shall, before a vote is had, under- 
take to make a necessarily repetitious 
explanation of the amendment, and to 
explain a little more fully. I think, 
meanwhile, perhaps some of my col- 
leagues would like to be heard on the 
matter. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. I would be most 
happy to read the Senator’s explanation 
as it now appears in the REcorp. I was 
not fortunate enough to hear the Sena- 
tor make his explanation on the floor of 
the Senate. I shall be glad to read it. 
IT am quite certain other Senators would 
like to do the same. 
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Mr. President, I do not believe that 
we could reach a vote on the matter 
today, since the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania feels the need for further discus- 
sion, and some of us certainly feel that 
we need more explanation of the matter. 

If the Senator will bear with me—— 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield 
further. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator made 
some reference a moment ago to another 
anticipated cloture motion. I did not 
quite understand the frame of the 
reference. In what context was the 
statement made? Did the Senator say 
when we could expect another cloture 
motion? I did not understand the re- 
mark. 

Mr. CLARK. Like the Senator from 
Arkansas, and like his great State 
mate—I think he was a State mate, 
Will Rogers—all I know is what I read 
in the papers. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am perfectly 
willing to have Mr. Rogers identified with 
my State. He was from a neighboring 
State across the border, Oklahoma, but 
he was a great man. 

I do not know, myself. The Senator 
made some reference to another cloture 
motion. I did not know whether it was 
anticipated another cloture effort would 
be made. As I understood the Senator, 
what he said was that another cloture 
effort would not be made until after the 
House bill comes to the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I can answer my friend 
by saying that some of us on this side of 
the aisle are like those afraid of the 
dark at the head of the stairs. There are 
goblins and things around, and we do 


not know under which rug they are 
buried. We are not in anybody’s 
confidence. 


It has been suggested that perhaps— 
who knows?—when the House bill comes 
to the Senate there will be an effort 
made to substitute the House bill and to 
invoke cloture. At that point non- 
germane amendments to the House bill 
would not be in order. 

If that time should ever arrive, then 
we would have no opportunity to pur- 
sue this proposed amendment to a de- 
cision one way or the other. I do not 
know any more about that matter than 
my friend from Arkansas. I simply have 
been reading the papers. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator referred to goblins and to some- 
thing else, also, I believe, that there was 
something under the rug. I did not 
quite understand the statement. 

Mr. CLARK. Let us say gremlins. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator refers 
to gremlins and goblins under the rug, 
and so forth, concerning cloture. Cer- 
tainly the Senator did not mean to imply 
that the Senator from Arkansas, or those 
who may entertain views similar to his, 
have any thought of invoking cloture or 
of attempting to invoke cloture, or that 
we have such a gremlin or goblin, or 
whatever it is, under the rug. I am sure 
the Senator did not mean to imply that. 

Mr. CLARK. I would be happy to ab- 
solve my good friend from Arkansas of 
any complicity. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. Mr. President, I did not 
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want any constituent of mine to get any 
impression from anything which might 
be said, or to have any inference possibly 
drawn from anything which is said, that 
I would ever be a party to stopping de- 
bate on such an important issue as this, 
because I believe it should be discussed 
until we can all understand not only 
what the intent is, granting the best of 
intentions to those who sponsor the pro- 
posed legislation, but also what will be 
the unhappy consequences, in some in- 
stances, if such proposed legislation as 
is contained in some of these proposals 
which have been before us should ever 
become law. 

I thank my distinguished friend for 
yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. If my friend from 
Arkansas thinks it would be of any as- 
Sistance to him in his home State if I 
should make a public announcement 
there or elsewhere that he and I are in 
complete accord on this matter, I should 
be happy to assist him in that regard. 
My thought was that perhaps the Sena- 
tor would decline my help with thanks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We are in accord 
on what? Again, I do not want the 
REcorpD to be cluttered up. We are in 
accord on what? We are not in accord 
on some things. 

Mr. CLARK. We are in accord as to 
the need for free and full debate in re- 
gard to my amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We are in accord 
on that, Mr. President, and I hope we 
can debate the matter until it is thor- 
oughly understood. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend from 
Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania may be permitted to 
yield to me so that I may make an ob- 
servation and ask a question, without the 
Senator from Pennsylvania losing his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARROLL. I will say to my able 
friend from Pennsylvania, this is one 
day on which we should not be talking 
about goblins and gremlins. This is the 
day we ought to be talking about lepre- 
chauns, since it is St. Patrick’s Day. 


Mr. CLARK. And we should speak of - 


the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL], who is of the same ancestry. 

Mr. CARROLL. 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania for 
the service he is about to render in this 
particular field. The Senator has ren- 
dered service in many other fields in this 
regard, in making the record. This is 
what we must do, even though we may 
lose the fight. We have to make a rec- 
ord about what we mean in regard to 
Federal registration. 

Mr. President, in commending the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I wish to 
state that I have read many articles in 
the newspapers. I hope my colleagues 
will pay special attention to this matter. 
These articles have made statements as 


I wish to commend : 
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to the extremists or radicals who were 
trying to get something besides a voting 
referee bill. 

Mr. President, we did not initiate the 
so-called registration concept. That oc- 
curred last September, when the Civil 
Rights Commission, the members of 
which were appointed by the President 
of the United States, made the recom- 
mendation. It was that Commission 
which asked for the Federal registrar 
system. ‘This has been abandoned by the 
administration now, and the administra- 
tion has come forward with a voting 
referee proposal. 

There are many able and conscientious 
men in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives who believe there should 
be a Federal registrar system. I am one 
of those who is willing to entertain the 
thought, and to examine it thoroughly, 
although I feel there is some merit to 
the voting referee proposal. 

With this as background, may I ask 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether some of us did not get together 
to seek to merge the voting referee con- 
cept, in one section of the bill which is 
now before the Senate, with the Federal 
registrar concept? Is this not the pro- 
posal which the able Senator is now 
discussing? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. I see no reason why our col- 
leagues should not be advised, if they 
have any interest in what went forward, 
that a group of pro-civil-rights Demo- 
cratic Senators met with a group of pro- 
civil-rights Republican Senators. In 
fact, I suspect it is no secret that we have 
been meeting off and on for several weeks 
now in an effort to harmonize our views. 

There was a difference of opinion as 
to whether the Federal registrar pro- 
posal, the enrollment officer proposal, 
would be the more effective, or whether 
the referee proposal would be more ef- 
fective. After a good deal of discussion 
we finally concluded we would marry 
the administrative and the judicial pro- 
posals. I am hopeful indeed that the 
couple can be married and live happily 
ever afterward, with the blessing of the 
Senate. 

A few of us on each side of the aisle 
who are lawyers by training undertook 
to draft this compromise measure which, 
I say again, incorporates the thinking 
with regard to both the Federal enroll- 
ment officer and the voting referee con- 
cepts, as to how voting rights could be 
protected. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. The amendment now 
before us is the result of that work. 

I am happy to yield further to my 
friend. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is exactly the 
way the situation arose. But, more 
important, whether we pass a bill or 
not—and I suspect that we shall prob- 
ably come up with a voting referee pro- 
posal, such as the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania has outlined—I think we 
should give warning today that many 
sincere people feel that this administra- 
tive function should not be lodged in the 
judiciary. There is some merit to that 
argument. 
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Be that as it may, we may come up 
with a voting referee proposal; but we 
are laying the foundation and giving 
warning for the future that if the situa- 
tion does not change in the areas out- 
lined by the Civil Rights Commission, 
there will be another movement made 
in connection with a Federal registrar 
proposal. This is not to demean the 
effort to be made in the Senate today, 
tomorrow, or the next day. The real 
reason I rise at this time is to commend 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania for 
laying the foundation and to give a 
warning, as well as to note the fact that 
there are serious-minded Members of 
this body who believe implicitly in the 
Federal registrar system. 

I ask the able Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if it is not true, with respect to 
both categories of the bill, the voting 
referee proposal and the administrative 
proposal, that both are motivated—I 
think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
said they are triggered—by a court find- 
ing? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. A finding of a pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination. If 
we use the voting referee proposal, is 
there any reason why the President of 
the United States should not have the 
executive club in his hand to use if he 
deems it necessary? 

Mr. CLARK. I think not. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is entirely possible 
that in some areas of the South the court 
machinery may not function. This is 
one of the reasons why the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado, whose name does 
not appear on this amendment, is very 
happy to say for the record that he par- 
ticipated in its discussion. 

Mr. CLARK. And in its drafting. 

Mr. CARROLL. And in its drafting. 
I hoped that we could arrive at a com- 
promise with Senators who have different 
ideas as to the relative merits. I be- 
lieve that this is a standard to which all 
of us could repair. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 





TOTAL DISARMAMENT—SENATOR 
HUMPHREY'S ANALYSIS OF PRE- 
MIER KHRUSHCHEV’'S ADDRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
subject of Premier Nikita Khrushchev’'s 
major address of January 14, 1960, to 
the Supreme Soviet in Moscow on the 
subject of “total disarmament” is still 
a very lively topic indeed. As a matter 
of fact, I received in my office this week 
a handsomely printed text of the Soviet 
Premier's address, complete with photo- 
graphs. 

This is especially interesting in view 
of the fact that the Russian newspaper, 
Pravda, continues to refuse to print my 
detailed comment and rebuttal to the 
Khrushchev address, a copy of which I 
furnished Pravda on January 26. 

I may add that Pravda had asked for 
this article, and have suggested that I 
prepare a statement relating to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s address. 

Mr. President, my reply to the Soviet 
Premier’s address was deliberately mod- 
erate in tone, although it was quite can- 
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did and forthright. I have stated that 
the rejection of my reply—which had 
been specifically requested by Pravda— 
is but added evidence that the Soviet 
press wants a monologue, and fears a 
dialogue with the West. 

I am pleased to announce, neverthe- 
less, Mr. President, that the text of my 
rebuttal to the Soviet Premier's dis- 
armament address has now been thor- 
oughly broadcast behind the Iron Cur- 
tain by Radio Liberation. Iam in hopes 
that through this means the Russian 
people will have an opportunity to hea) 
the other side of the question, and while 
hearing some of the weak points in the 
Khrushchev proposal, will also get a 
message of friendship from the Ameri- 
can people to the people of Russia. If 
the Soviet Government refuses to per- 
mit a fair exchange of ideas through 
the regular channels of mass communi- 
cations, then we have no recourse but 
to bypass the Government and go di- 
rectly to the people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in my remarks the text of the article 
prepared for Pravda, and now broadcast 
directly to the Russian people over 
Radio Liberation. The article which I 
had been asked to write for Izvestia also 
was not printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUEERT H. HUMPHREY, 
PREPARED AT THE REQUEST OF THE EDITORS 
OF PrAvDA, Moscow, U.S.S.R., JANUARY 26, 
1960 
I appreciate your invitation to comment 

upon the speech of Chairman Khrushchev 

before the Supreme Soviet on January 14, 

1960. The cause of peace stands to gain if 

the public opinion media of our respective 

countries make available to the people repre- 
sentative views on world issues. 

Premier Khrushchev reports that the Soe 
viet economic plan is proceeding satisfac- 
torily. This should mean more food and 
consumer goods will be available to Soviet 
citizens. The people of the United States 
rejoice that better living conditions may now 
be realized by the Soviet people. We Amer- 
icans want to see living conditions improved 
in all areas of the world. 

Apparently Mr. Khrushchev did not have 
accurate information concerning the condi- 
tions of American workers. Permit me to 
report that while the days and hours of 
work of American workers have decreased 
steadily the wage and salary income have 
increased. 

Premier Khrushchev reported in his speech 
that within 2 years the Soviet armed forces 
will be reduced. We welcome this news that 
over a million Soviet citizens will now have 
the opportunity to return to their families 
and homes to engage in productive work, and 
that, according to the figures given by Chair- 
man Khrushchev, some 16 or 17 billion rubles 
annually will be diverted from preparation 
for warfare to an improvement of the stand- 
ard of living of your peoples. We Americans 
wish that your people, and indeed all people, 
may enjoy in ever-greater measure the bene- 
fits of a peaceful, and abundant life. AS 
Chairman Khrushchev saw on his recent 
visit to our country, the American people are 
dedicated to a harmonious life guided by the 
principles of freedom and opportunity for 
all. Through hard and rewarding labor 
they have attained high levels of material, 
spiritual and cultural well-being. The heavy 
burden of armaments threatens these 
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achievements. We sincerely seek to relieve 
the world of these dangerous and costly 
weapons. 

Premier Khrushchev called on other coun- 
tries to follow the Soviet Union and reduce 
their armies and he told the Supreme Soviet: 
“The United States will possess larger armed 
forces than the Soviet Union.” I hope this 
was an error in translation, because never 
since the end of World War II have the 
Armed Forces of the United States been 
larger than the Soviet Union. 

U.S. troops already are reduced far below 
the Soviet Union, and even following the 
completion of the announced reduction, U.S. 
military manpower will be only approximate- 
ly at a par with Soviet military manpower. 

The Soviet announcement, welcome as it is, 
does not remove the need for progressive 
elimination of the weapons of war under 
mutual agreements and effective control. 
Surely, everyone agrees that the world must 
live in peace, without the great costs and 
tensions created by an armaments race. 

Chairman Khrushchev admitted that the 
manpower reduction had already been com- 
pensated for by increasing firepower and 
that he will see to it that this firepower will 
be even further increased. He reported also 
of yet “more perfect, more formidable * * * 
incredible weapons” to come. He spoke of 
“literally wiping’ countries “off the face of 
the earth.” These statements, unfortunate- 
ly, do not sound very peaceful to me. Per- 
haps he said them to reassure the Soviet 
people that the manpower reduction would 
not leave the Soviet Union defenseless. But 
such statements are viewed with concern in 
other countries and cause the people of the 
United States to wonder whether the Soviet 
Union is truly seeking to end the cold war. 

Such statements detract from the portions 
of Mr. Khrushchev’s speech in which he says 
“we suggest solving ideological arguments be- 
tween states not by the force of arms, but 
by the force of conviction and by good ex- 
ample.” We welcome the statement by Pre- 
mier Khrushchev that the Soviet Union does 
not wish to impose its will by force on others. 
And we hope that the Soviet Union will be 
able to persuade the Government of the Peo- 
ples Republic of China that force should not 
be used in the settlement of disputes among 
nations. 

After speaking of the military advances 
of the Soviet Union, Chairman Khrushchev 
turned to the need for disarmament. My 
country fervently desires to see the terrible 
weapons of warfare reduced. We want the 
countries of the world to live in peace and 
to solve their differences through peaceful 
means. To live in peace we must secure 
meaningful disarmament, and to achieve 
meaningful disarmament we must have ap- 
propriate inspection and control measures 
to assure that each nation is living up to its 
commitments to disarm. I am hopeful that 
the Soviet Union, the United States, and 
other countries will agree on the appropriate 
control measures to accompany each stage 
of disarmament. 

An agreement to stop tests of nuclear 
weapons with appropriate safeguards would 
be an important first step toward compre- 
hensive disarmament. But the Soviet Union 
must be willing to accept the same control 
measures on its territory that we in the 
United States are prepared to accept on our 
territory. Mr. Khrushchev’s speech is not 
clear on whether the Soviet Union will ac- 
cept the necessary inspection. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is not asking any 
more of the Soviet Union in the way of in- 
spection than it is requiring of itself. We 
shall let you check on us and we, then, will 
check on you. Then, our respective Govern- 
ments and the government of other nations 
can work out agreements to stop the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons and the production 
of military rockets and missiles. 

The first and basic approach to peace and 
disarmament requires that together we seek 
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to disarm the international political at- 
mosphere. The use of abusive and aggres- 
sive language should be stopped. It is time 
to talk together rather than to shout at each 
other. 

We must seek mutual trust instead of 
mutual suspicion. We should be able to sit 
down in a calm atmosphere and discuss 
frankly the issues that divide us, without 
the tensions engendered by a stockpile of 
nuclear weapons on both sides of the ocean. 
If we get an agreement on disarmament, it 
will make political settlements much easier. 

With respect to the easing of tensions, 
we are pleased that Premier Khrushchev was 
able to visit our country and meet our peo- 
ple. We are also pleased that President 
Eisenhower will visit the Soviet Union. 
These exchange visits can contribute to bet- 
ter understanding. 

But let us not confine the visits to the 
chiefs of states. Let us see more of the So- 
viet Union’s great artistic attractions, your 
intellectuals, your farmers, and workers. 
And let the Soviet Union receive more of our 
outstanding artists, our intellectuals, busi- 
ness and labor leaders, and our farmers. 

Yes, let us have a much greater people-to- 
people exchange. We would like to welcome 
thousands and thousands of Soviet tourists 
here every year. We want you to see our 
country, our cities, our farms, our factories, 
our schools, and our homes. We want to 
welcome you into our homes and show you 
American family life. Above all, we should 
have a greatly expanded exchange of stu- 
dents and professors. 

In ways such as these, we can do much to 
lessen international tensions, 

Finally, let me say this: That the only war 
the American people and Government want 
is a war against disease and hunger, illit- 
eracy and poverty. The United States and 
the Soviet Union can and should join to- 
gether in this noble struggle. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
TO BUILDING TRADES UNIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this morning it was my privilege to ad- 
Gress 3,000 delegates attending the sixth 
annual national legislative conference 
of the AFL-CIO Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be inserted in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY AT 
THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE, 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DE- 
PARTMENT, AFL-CIO, SHERATON-PARK 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARcH 17, 1960 


It is good to be here and to meet so many 
of my friends in the labor movement. It is 
inspiring to see 3,000 delegates of the build- 
ing trades unions gathered here. You know 
what you want, and you've come to Wash- 
ington to tell us. 

As you know, some people call HUBERT 
HuMpPHREY a “labor” Senator. I like to 
think of myself as a Senator who respects 
labor and who listens to what labor has to 
say. 

I happen to think that, out of your rich 
practical experience, you have much of value 
to contribute to us in our deliberations here 
in Washington. 

And, as I listen to you and read the pro- 
grams adopted—democratically adopted, 
too—by the great labor bodies, I find much 
reassurance. 

I find that, on just about every important 
public issue, the labor movement is on the 
same side of the fence as this Senator. 

We seem to agree, and I like it that way. 
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Out of 214 votes tabulated by the AFL- 
CIO, I agreed with you 213 times. 

That’s 99.5 percent—purer than Ivory 
Soap, and that’s no payola. 

There’s no mystery why you and HUBERT 
HUMPHREY see eye to eye. Yours is a 
genuine public-interest program. 

It flows from your realization, your pro- 
found understanding, that labor’s welfare 
depends upon the general welfare. As AFL- 
CIO Secretary Bill Schnitzler said recently: 
“We believe that what is good for America is 
good for American labor. In one area after 
another, it is clear that our own members will 
improve their lot in life only as all the peo- 
ple in the community improve theirs * * *. 
The welfare, happiness, and security of our 
people requires sound legislation.” 

The labor movement of America is vir- 
tually a people’s lobby. Each of you this 
week, as you went about buttonholing your 
Senators and your Congressmen, was serving 
the public interest. This is good citizenship, 
good Americanism, and I salute you for it. 

Now, I didn’t make this discovery about 
labor in an election year. I didn’t wait for 
1960. As long ago as last June, I got sick 
and tired of listening to speeches—in and 
out of the Senate—and reading articles that 
told us everything that was wrong with the 
labor movement. 

Even the President and his Cabinet got 
into the act. They were working every 
angle to get antiunion legislation enacted. 
The country’s press and the airwaves over- 
flowed with antilabor poison. I thought 
someone ought to stand up and balance the 
record. So I arose on the Senate floor and 
told my colleagues—and the country—what 
was right with labor. As you all know, I 
said a mouthful, and a heart full. 

To me, the labor movement means mak- 
ing “democracy” and “citizenship” and the 
“right to petition” more than fine phrases 
you read in a civics textbook. The labor 
movement made these a reality for millions 
of men and women. 

I can give personal testimony—and you 
can call on me any time as a witness—about 
what labor seeks from the Congress of the 
United States. Your lobbyists aren’t coy or 
tongue-tied or mealy-mouthed about ex- 
pressing labor’s goals. They lay it right on 
the line. Of course, they seek legislation 
that will permit them to organize and to 
function with a minimum of government 
interference. But labor relations legislation 
is only a small part—although an important 
one of their program. 

Labor asks that the Federal minimum 
wage be increased to $1.25 and its coverage 
greatly expanded—and so doL 

It’s the administration that seems to think 
$50 a week is too much for millions of work- 
ers—even now, in the 1960’s, in what some 
people call our “affluent society.” 

Union members have their wage standards 
protected by contracts, negotiated through 
collective bargaining. Very few union mem- 
bers need a Federal minimum wage. But 
they have the generosity and the vision to 
speak and work for the unorganized—those 
who cannot speak and work for themselves. 
If that’s narrow self-interest, I’d better get 
myself a new dictionary. 

Labor asks for improvements in unemploy- 
ment insurance, and so do I. Here again, 
it is the administration that gives you the 
stone face and the stone-deaf ear. 

Union members would benefit from this, 
but there are a greater number of nonunion 
workers who need it. Many union members, 
in fact, look to union-negotiated supple- 
mentary employment benefits for their own 
protection. 

Labor asks for health benefits for retired 
people. It asks for higher appropriations 
for education and hospitals and medical re- 
search and child welfare. And so have I, 
These are practicable, desirable social goals, 
and long, long overdue, 
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Labor lobbies for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment and a housing program 
for America’s growing families. This surely 
is in the public interest. 

Labor seeks depressed areas legislation, 
help for community facilities, bigger public 
roads programs and vitally needed public 
works. And so do I, for these are sorely 
needed by everybody, not just by labor. 

Labor favors conservation of natural re- 
sources, and so do I, for this is a duty all 
of us owe to our children and grandchildren. 

Labor supports legislation to help the 
family farmer—as I have long been doing in 
the Senate. 

Labor wants a healthy legislative climate 
for small business. Is not such promotion 
of our free enterprise system in the public 
interest? 

My friends, I could go on and on, listing 
all the good causes in which labor and 
liberals have fought shoulder to shoulder. 
But I can sum it up in six words: Labor 
works for a better America. 

My friends, you are—by virtue of your 
trades and skills—essential to the building 
of this better America: To the homes and 
hospitals, the highways and harbors, the 
factories and the power stations. 

This Senator is sick and tired of hearing 
talk of the housing problem, the school 
problem, the highway problem. These are 
not problems, they are opportunities. 

We'd be pretty poor parents if we kept 
complaining that our children caused us a 
problem by outgrowing their clothes, instead 
of rejoicing in their growth and their devel- 
opment. And, no parents—even the worst 
ones—try to stop their children from 
growing. But this administration is so 
bothered by the growth of our economy that 
it is constantly cramping and curtailing it 
with tight-money policies. 

You all know what industry that is hit 
first and hardest—the construction industry. 
Yet the tragic thing is that we have the 
manpower, the skills, the materials, the 
capital to build that better America. All 
that we need is the intelligence and the will 
to use them. 

We are building homes for our people at 
only two-thirds the rate that is needed. The 
decaying central sections of our cities need 
rebuilding and, if you please, facelifting. 
We need more adequate highways, airports, 
hospitals, and all that is required to accom- 
modate a growing population and its increas- 
ing needs and expectations. 

This administration is dedicated to the 
worship of a new kind of golden calf—the 
fiscal budget. 

I say that we have to balance the social and 
moral budget by a truly massive program of 
construction, public and private, to meet 
the needs of the great America of today and 
the greater America of tomorrow. 

I know and sympathize with some of your 
particular objectives. That’s why this Sen- 
ator is proud to be the author of S. 1119, the 
bill to modernize and broaden the scope of 
the Davis-Bacon Prevailing Wage Act. 
That’s why this Senator will work for the 
adoption of S. 2643, the bill to reverse the 
Denver rule and permit situs picketing. 
Both the bills are just. Both are needed. I 
join with you in urging their speedy enact- 
ment. 

Much of what the unions of America have 
done for their members and for others can 
be measured in statistics: Wages increased, 
hours reduced, pensions gained, contribu- 
tions to charity, CARE packages to refugees 
abroad. But the biggest contribution of all 
cannot be measured in dollars or in hours. 

Almost 2,000 years ago the Apostle Paul 
said: “Be ye members one of another.” 


That is what the labor movement has meant 
for millions of working men and women. It 
bas brought them together, made them 
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members one of another, given them com- 
mon tools for common goals. And, as they 
won strength through unity, each of them 
gained the strength to speak up for himself, 
to talk back when necessary, to push back 
when the bosses tried to push him around. 

Unions have put flesh on the bare bones 
of the democratic process by giving this 
voice to millions of individuals. Every day, 
literally thousands of men and women are 
speaking out for their fellow workers—the 
shop stewards, the grievance committees, 
the contract negotiators, the local executive 
boards. This is American democracy at 
work. This is one of the things I find so 
right about the labor movement. 

You have met and mastered the challenge 
of Communist infiltration. You have met 
and are mastering the problem of corrup- 
tion. And you are in process of solving a 
problem you have inherited from the so- 
ciety in which we live. I refer, of course, to 
discrimination. 

I cannot tell you how proud I was of the 
labor movement when I read 2 weeks ago 
of the action taken by your retiring presi- 
dent, my good friend Dick Gray. 

When the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People submitted 
a report to the Vice President indicating 
that there was much discrimination in the 
apprenticeship program, Dick Gray didn’t 
run away from the problem or make excuses. 
He promptly wired the Vice President. 
Reminding him that the building trades 
department fully supported the AFL-CIO 
constitution on discrimination, Dick Gray 
requested that the Government committee 
involved notify the department of all com- 
plaints it may receive on discrimination in 
either apprenticeship or employment. 

“I can assure you,” Dick Gray added, 
“that this office will investigate each and 
every such complaint and will do everything 
within our power to immediately correct 
any incidents of discrimination. I am sure 
that I speak with the support of the over- 
whelming number of building trades lead- 
ers throughout the country in telling you 
that discrimination because of race, color, 
or creed must be wiped out whether it be 
in the arena of casting a vote for public 
office or employment.” 

I know that Dick Gray’s commitment will 
be honored by his successor, Neil Haggerty, 
whose record in California is magnificent, 
and by his associates. 

Labor’s dedication to human rights—on 
the job and in the community—has been 
demonstrated over and over again. Only 
last week, George Meany wired me and 
urged that the Senate end the filibuster 
and proceed to the adoption of an effective 
civil rights bill. I didn’t need the wire, I 
can assure you, but I was glad to know that 
labor was, once again, on the job and work- 
ing for the common good. 

My friends, one of the things I like most 
about you is that you aren’t content to 
rest on past achievements; you are always 
pressing forward to new and higher goals. 

I know you, and I know you will never 
be content to have America second-best in 
any field. Like me, you want America to 
roll up its sleeves, go to work, and prove to 
Mr. Khrushchev that the time will never 
come when we will lie down and let him 
“bury” us. 

You want an educational program second 
to none, capable of developing our full brain 
power. 

You want an economy, second to none, 
and going ahead at the giant strides of 
which America is capable. 

You want a defense program second to 
none. 

And, after almost 8 years of drift at home 
and the decay of our position in the world, 
you want—we all want—the very best and 
not the second best in national leadership. 
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RESOLUTION OF STUDENTS OF 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY ON Ra- 
CIAL EQUALITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
noon the student council of the Catholic 
University of America here in Washing- 
ton, presented to the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and myself 
a resolution, and requested that it be 
presented to the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

We, the undergraduate students of the 
Catholic University of America, cannot stand 
idly by while the rights of many of our fel- 
low students, our fellow Americans, our fel- 
low brothers in Christ, are being openly vio- 


lated. 

We reaffirm our belief that discrimination 
based on the accidental fact of race or color 
cannot be reconciled with the truth that 
God has created all men with equal rights 
and equal dignity. 

We state our support of prudent, consid- 
ered actions, such as the present nonviolent 
sit-in demonstrations, which are intended to 
work toward the elimination of such dis- 
crimination. 

We protest any unwarranted retaliations, 
such as illegal arrests and politically in- 
spired expulsions of our fellow students, as 
gross violations of their civil and moral 
rights. 

The time must come when all men, re- 
gardless of race, will stand equal before their 
fellow man and before the law, as they now 
stand before their God. We, as American 
Catholic youth, will not rest until such jus- 
tice is achieved. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. MY. President, it is 
indeed a great honor to present this 
resolution to the Senate of the United 
States. 

The students of Catholic University 
are to be commended for this forthright 
expression of their belief in the equality 
of men regardless of race or color, and 
for their determination to work for 
racial justice. 

We have been hearing and reading a 
great deal about what is wrong with our 
young people, but all too little about their 
accomplishments and concern for social 
justice. 

I happen to believe that our young 
people do have a desire to do the right 
thing and to help build a better world 
in which to live. This resolution from 
Catholic University is testimony to the 
basic idealism of our young people, and 
their desire to lead useful and good lives. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that a statement of the 
bishops of the United States of the 
Catholic Church entitled “Discrimina- 
tion and the Christian Conscience,” be 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

DISCRIMINATION AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIENCE 
(Statement of the Bishops of the United 
States, 1958) 

Fifteen years ago, when this Nation was 
devoting its energies to a World War designed 
to maintain human freedom, the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States issued a prayer- 
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ful warning to their fellow citizens. We 
called for the extension of full freedom 
within the confines of our beloved country. 
specifically, we noted the problems faced 
py Negroes in obtaining the rights that are 
theirs as Americans. The statement of 1943 
said in part: 

“In the providence of God there are among 
us millions of fellow citizens of the Negro 
‘yace. We owe to these fellow citizens, who 
nave contributed so largely to the develop- 
ment of our country, and for whose welfare 
history imposes on us a special obligation 
of justice, to see that they have in fact the 
rights which are given them in our Constitu- 
tion. This means not only political equality, 
put also fair economic and educational op- 
portunities, a just share in public welfare 
projects, good housing without exploitation, 
and a full chance for the social advancement 
of their race.” 

PROGRESS MADE 


In the intervening years, considerable 
progress was made in achieving these goals. 
The Negro race, brought to this country in 
slavery, continued its quiet but determined 
march toward the goal of equal rights and 
equal opportunity. During and after the 
Second World War, great and even spectacu- 
lar advances were made in the obtaining of 
voting rights, good education, better-paying 
jobs, and adequate housing. Through the 
efforts of men of good will, of every race and 
creed and from all parts of the nation, the 
barriers of prejudice and discrimination were 
slowly but inevitably eroded. 

Because this method of quiet conciliation 
produced such excellent results, we have 
preferred the path of action to that of 
exhortation. Unfortunately, however, it ap- 
pears that in recent years the issues have 
become confused and the march toward 
justice and equality has been slowed if not 
halted in some areas. The transcendent 
moral issues involved have become obscured, 
and possibly forgotten. 

Our Nation now stands divided by the 
problem of compulsory segregation of the 
races and the opposing demand for racial 
justice. No region of our land is immune 
from strife and division resulting from this 
problem. In one area, the key issue may 
concern the schools. In another it may be 
conflicts over housing. Job discrimination 
may be the focal point in still other sectors. 
But all these issues have one main point 
in common. They reflect the determina- 
tion of our Negro people, and we hope the 
overwhelming majority of our white citi- 
zens, to see that our colored citizens obtain 
their full rights as given to them by God, 
the Creator of all, and guaranteed by the 
democratic traditions of our Nation. 

There are many facets to the problems 
raised by the quest for racial justice. There 
are issues of law, of history, of economics, 
and of sociology. There are questions of 
procedure and technique. There are con- 
flicts in cultures. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on each of these phases. Their impor- 
tance we do not deny. But the time has 
come, in our considered and prayerful judg- 
ment, to cut through the maze of secondary 
or less essential issues and to come to the 
heart of the problem. 


QUESTION IS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 


The heart of the race question is moral and 
religious. It concerns the rights of man and 
our attitude toward our fellow man. If our 
attitude is governed by the great Christian 
law of love of neighbor and respect for his 
rights, then we can work out harmoniously 
the techniques for making legal, educa- 
tional, economic, and social adjustments, 
But if our hearts are poisoned by hatred, 
or even by indifference toward the welfare 
and rights of our fellow men, then our Na- 
tion faces a grave internal crisis. 
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No one who bears the name of Christian 
can deny the universal love of God for all 
mankind. When Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ “took on the form of man” (Philippi- 
ans 2: 7) and walked among men, He taught 
as the first two laws of life the love of 
God and the love of fellow man. “By this 
shall all men know that you are my disciples, 
that you have love, one for the other”’ (John 
13: 35). He offered His life in sacrifice for 
all mankind. His parting mandate to His 
followers was to “teach all nations’ (Mat- 
thew 28: 19). 

Our Christian faith is of its nature uni- 
versal. It Knows not the distinctions of 
race, color, or nationhood, The missionaries 
of the church have spread throughout the 
world, visiting with equal impartiality na- 
tions such as China and India, whose an- 
cient cultures antedate the coming of the 
Saviour, and the primitive tribes of the 
Americas. The love of Christ, and the love of 
the Christian, knows no bounds. In the 
words of Pope Pius XII, addressed to Ameri- 
can Negro publishers 12 years ago, “All men 
are brothered in Jesus Christ; for He, through 
God, became also man, became a member of 
the human family, a brother of all” (May 
27, 1946). 

Even those who do not accept our Chris- 
tian tradition should at least acknowledge 
that God has implanted in the souls of all 
men some knowledge of the natural moral 
law and a respect for its teachings. Rea- 
son alone taught philosophers through the 
ages respect for the sacred dignity of each 
human being and the fundamental rights 
of man. Every man has an equal right to 
life, to justice before the law, to marry and 
rear a family under human conditions, and 
to an equitable opportunity to use the goods 
of this earth for his needs and those of his 
family. 

From these solemn truths, there follow 
certain conclusions vital for a proper ap- 
proach to the problems that trouble us to- 
day. First, we must repeat the principle— 
embodied in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence—that all men are equal in the sight of 
God. By equal we mean that they are 
created by God and redeemed by His Di- 
vine Son, that they are bound by His law, 
and that God desires them as His friends in 
the eternity of Heaven. This fact confers 
upon all men human dignity and human 
rights. 

PERSONAL DIFFERENCES AMONG MEN 


Men are unequal in talent and achieve- 
ment. They differ in culture and personal 
characteristics. Some are saintly, some seem 
to be evil, most are men of good will, though 
beset with human frailty. On the basis of 
personal differences, we may distinguish 
among our fellow men, remembering always 
the admonition: “Let him who is without 
sin * * * cast the first stone” (John 8: 7). 
But discrimination based on the accidental 
fact of race or color, and as such injurious 
to human rights regardless of personal qual- 
ities or achievements, cannot be reconciled 
with the truth that God has created all men 
with equal rights and equal dignity. 

Second, we are bound to love our fellow 
man. The Christian love we bespeak is not 
a matter of emotional likes or dislikes. It is 
a firm purpose to do good to all men, to the 
extent that ability and opportunity permit. 

Among all races and national groups, class 
distinctions are inevitably made on the basis 
of like mindedness or a community of inter- 
ests. Such distinctions are normal and con- 
stitute a universal social phenomenon. They 
are accidental, however, and are subject to 
change as conditions change. It is unrea- 
sonable and injurious to the rights of others 
that a factor such as race, by and of itself, 
should be made a cause of discrimination 
and a basis for unequal treatment in our 
mutual relations. 
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ENFORCED SEGREGATION 


The question then arises: Can enforced 
segregation be reconciled with the Christian 
view of our fellow man? In our judgment, it 
cannot, and this for two fundamental rea- 
sons. 

1. Legal segregation, or any form of com- 
Pulsory segregation, in itself and by its very 
nature imposes a stigma of inferiority upon 
the segregated people. Even if the now ob- 
solete court doctrine of ‘“‘separate but equal” 
had been carried out to the fullest extent, so 
that all public and semipublic facilities were 
in fact equal, there is nonetheless the judg- 
ment that an entire race, by the sole fact of 
race and regardless of individual qualities, is 
not fit to associate on equal terms with 
members of another race. We cannot rec- 
oncile such a judgment with the Christian 
view of man’s nature and rights. Here again 
it is appropriate to cite the language of Pope 
Pius XII: “God did not create a human fam- 
ily made up of segregated, dissociated, mutu- 
ally independent members. No. He would 
have them all united by the bond of total 
love of Him and consequent self-dedication 
to assisting each other to maintain that bond 
intact” (September 7, 1956). 

2. It is a matter of historical fact that 
segregation in our country has led to op- 
pressive conditions and the denial of basic 
human rights for the Negro. This is evident 
in the fundamental fields of education, job 
opportunity, and housing. Flowing from 
these areas of neglect and discrimination are 
problems of health and the sordid train of 
evils so often associated with the consequent 
slum conditions. Surely Pope Pius XII must 
have had these conditions in mind when he 
said just 2 months ago: “It is only too well 
known, alas, to what excesses pride of race 
and racial hate can lead. The church has 
always been energetically opposed to at- 
tempts of genocide or practices arising from 
what is called the ‘color bar.’ ” (Sept. 5, 1958.) 


ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


One of the tragedies of racial oppression is 
that the evils we have cited are being used 
as excuses to continue the very conditions 
that so strongly fostered such evils. Today 
we are told that Negroes, Indians, and also 
some Spanish-speaking Americans differ too 
much in culture and achievements to be as- 
similated in our schools, factories, and neigh- 
borhoods. Some decades back the same 
charge was made against the immigrant, 
Irish, Jewish, Italian, Polish, Hungarian, 
German, Russian. In both instances differ- 
ences were used by some as a basis for dis- 
crimination and even for bigoted ill treat- 
ment. The immigrant, fortunately, has 
achieved his rightful status in the American 
community. Economic opportunity was wide 
open and educational equality was not de- 
nied to him. 

Negro citizens seek these same opportuni- 
ties. They wish an education that does not 
carry with it any stigma of inferiority. They 
wish economic advancement based on merit 
and skill. They wish their civil rights as 
American citizens. They wish acceptance 
based upon proved ability and achievement. 
No one who truly loves God’s children will 
deny them this opportunity. 

To work for this principle amid passions 
and misunderstandings will not be easy. It 
will take courage. But quiet and persever- 
ing courage has always been the mark of a 
true follower of Christ. 


PLANS SHOULD BE BASED ON PRUDENCE 


We urge that concrete plans in this field 
be based on prudence. Prudence may be 
called a virtue that inclines us to view prob- 
lems in their proper perspective. It aids us 
to use the proper means to secure our aim. 

The problems we inherit today are rooted 
in decades, even centuries, of custom and 
cultural patterns. Changes in deep-rooted 
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attitudes are not made overnight. When we 
are confronted with complex and far-reach- 
ing evils, it is not a sign of weakness or 
timidity to distinguish among remedies and 
reforms. Some changes are more necessary 
than others. Some are relatively easy to 
achieve. Others seem impossible at this 
time. What may succeed in one area may 
fail in another. 

It is a sign of wisdom, rather than weak- 
ness, to study carefully the problems we face, 
to prepare for advances, and to bypass the 
nonessential if it interferes with essential 
progress. We may well deplore a gradualism 
that is merely a cloak for inaction. But we 
equally deplore rash impetuosity that would 
sacrifice the achievements of decades in ill- 
timed and ill-considered ventures. In con- 
crete matters we distinguish between pru- 
dence and inaction by asking the question: 
Are we sincerely and earnestly acting to 
solve these problems? We distinguish be- 
tween prudence and rashness by seeking the 
prayerful and considered judgment of experi- 
enced counselors who have achieved success 
in meeting similar problems. 


VITAL THAT WE ACT NOW 


For this reason we hope and earnestly 
pray that responsible and sober-minded 
Americans of all religious faiths, in all areas 
of our land, will seize the mantle of leader- 
ship from the agitator and the racist. It is 
vital that we act now and act decisively. 
All must act quietly, courageously, and 
prayerfully before it is too late. 

For the welfare of our Nation we call upon 
all to root out from their hearts bitterness 
and haterd. The tasks we face are indeed 
difficult. But hearts inspired by Christian 
love will surmount these difficulties. 

Clearly, then, these problems are vital and 
urgent. May God give this Nation the grace 
to meet the challenge it faces. For the sake 
of generations of future Americans, and in- 
deed of all humanity, we cannot fail their 
short life here. 

Signed by members of the administrative 
board, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
in the name of the bishops of the United 
States: 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York; James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles; 
Francis P. Keough, Archbishop of Bal- 
timore; Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of 
Cincinnati; Joseph E. Ritter, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis; William O. Brady, 
Archbishop of St. Paul; Albert G. 
Meyer, Archbishop of Chicago; Patrick 
A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washing- 
ton; Leo Binz, Archbishop of Du- 
buque; Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of 
Youngstown; Joseph M. Gilmore, 
Bishop of Helena; Albert R. Zuroweste, 
Bishop of Belleville. 





THE WORLD COURT STATUTE— 
CONNALLY RESERVATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
recent editorial in the Herman, Minn., 
Review of March 3, 1960, emphasizes the 
bipartisan national support that has been 
voiced for my proposal to rescind the 
U.S. reservation to the World Court 
statute in order to strengthen the Court. 
The editorial also objects to the argu- 
ment that the Court does not need 
stronger U.S. support since peaceful 
means for settlement of disputes already 
exist. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “The Con- 
nally Reservation’ be printed in the 
REcORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


A letter to the editor, elsewhere on this 
page, points out one of the most important 
and far-reaching subjects under considera- 
tion by our Government officials—the World 
Court and the Connally amendment. The 
clipping which was enclosed was one au- 
thored by Father Ginder under the heading 
of “Right or Wrong.” 

The author made a strong plea for reten- 
tion of the Connally restriction which says, 
in effect: “That the United States will not 
recognize the jurisdiction of the World Court 
in matters which we may consider to be none 
of their business.” This action, taken in 
1945 when we joined the U.N., has made the 
World Court ineffectual. 

Senator HUMPHREY has introduced a reso- 
lution to repeal this restriction, and Eisen- 
hower, Nrxon, etc., have supported the bill. 
Father Ginder feels that this action would be 
comparable to giving a key to your house 
to everyone in the community. His opinion 
is shared by many. They feel that an all- 
powerful World Court could cause the will 
of one country to be imposed on another— 
even though their cultures and moral stand- 
ards be entirely different. 

We shant pretend to understand the many 
implications of this thorny problem. Per- 
haps it does hold dire possibilities, as Father 
Ginder fears. Why then, we must ask oOur- 
selves, do our leaders seek to abolish this 
safeguard to the American way of life. Are 
we to conclude that Hubert Humphrey, 
Dwight Eisenhower, Earl Warren, and the 
rest are traitors or idiots? We would hardly 
think so. 

Father Ginder’s article goes on to say, “Up 
until now, international controversies have 
quite satisfactorily been settled by diplomat- 
ic negotiations and boards of arbitration.” 

At this point, we must take issue with 
Father Ginder—and we think that our Na- 
tion’s millions of Gold Star Mothers will join 
with us. Their dead sons, buried from one 
end of this globe to the other, are mute 
testimony that negotiations do not settle 
international arguments. 

That may be the reason that our Huberts, 
and our Ikes, and our Dicks, are seeking some 
new approach that will settle these troubles. 
The World Court, which they now support 
in bipartisan fashion, may not be the an- 
swer. But certainly there is justification for 
continuing to seek a workable solution. 





ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have a distinguished visitor to our 
shores this St. Patrick’s Day, the Right 
Honorable Senator Mrs. Jane Dowdall, 
Lord Mayor of Cork and Member of the 
Irish Senate. 

In recognition of this happy occasion 
I would like to say a word in tribute to 
the stateswomen of Ireland. 

It is worthy of note that among Mrs. 
Dowdall’s colleagues are three other 
woman senators—Mrs. Nora Connolly 
O’Brien, Mrs. Mary F. Davidson, and 
Mrs. Margaret Mary Pearse. The Irish 
House of Representatives has five 
women membetr'’s—Mrs. Honor M. Crow- 
ley, Mrs. Bridget Hogan, Mrs. Celia 


Lynch, Mrs. May Renolds, and Mrs. May 
B. Ryan. 

The delegate from Ireland to the 
United Nations on the Third Committee 
is Miss Marie MacEntee, a well-known 
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poet and daughter of the Irish Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Health, 
Hon. Sean MacEntee. She has played a 
prominent part in the deliberations of 
the Third Committee on Social and 
Humanitarian Problems. Also there is 
Miss Thecla Beere, permanent civil head 
and Secretary of Transport and Power, 
and in the diplomatic service, Her Ex- 
cellency Mrs. Josephine McNeill, Irish 
Minister to Switzerland and Austria. 
Ireland has always been personified as 
a woman: In olden times she was the 
mature, beautiful woman, Mother Ire- 
land, and in more modern times she is 


the young beauty described in the 
haunting ballad beloved of _ Irish 
patriots: 


To hear your sweet and sad complaints, 
My life, my love, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen. 


That the Irish are poets and dreamers 
is not news—there have always been dis- 
tinguished Irish women in the fields of 
literature, art, the theater, the lecture 
hall, labor and social reform, national 
and international affairs. But to find 
that its women battled for social politi- 
cal justice is to find the poetic and the 
practical paired in a delightfully effec- 
tive way. There is a reason, however, 
for their remarkable progress in the field 
of statesmanship. 

The Brehon laws, governing the Irish 
from ancient times to the reign of James 
I of England, guaranteed the rights and 
privileges of women more carefully and 
specifically than any other civil code. 
Thus, even before the Christian era, she 
was directed to exercise hospitality; 
care for the needy; be merciful in war 
and kind to prisoners; a generous patron 
of the arts; faithful in prayer and in 
sacrifices for the security of the home. 
Also, the University of Dublin was the 
first university in the British Isles to 
give degrees to women. To top it off, the 
national wisdom contained in the fol- 
lowing proverb enhanced their position 
immensely: 

Woe to him who does not heed the counsel 
of a good wife. 

Finally, with the promulgation of the 
Irish Constitution in 1918, the right of 
equal suffrage and opportunity was as- 
sured. 

It is interesting to recall that while 
Elizabeth I reigned in England, Grace 
O'Malley reigned on the west coast of 
Ireland. She commanded an army or 
fleet as the need arose, to defeat the 
enemy. On good advice Elizabeth 
sought to court her favor by inviting 
her to England. There, her guest 
scorned to ask a favor when requested 
to do so, with the words “I’ll honors give 
but none receive.” 

In American history, we have Irish 
Molly Pitcher, who took part in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and who, I am told, re- 
ceived a lieutenant’s commission from 
General Washington and was retired at 
half pay for life in recognition for her 
bravery at the Battle of Monmouth. 
Also, Anna Ella Carroll, a master of 
state and military questions and one of 
Lincoln’s advisers, aided the War De- 
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ent strategy for the Tennessee 
ign of the Civil War—the plan was 
ont into operation by General Grant. 


* Both those of strong and positive tem- 
perament and those of delicate poetic 
pent have contributed generously of 
their talents in the cause of political 
and social justice in Ireland. The two 
most outstanding female figures of re- 
cent Irish history are the Countess 
Constance de Markievicz, Irish wife 
of @ Polish nobleman, and Mme. Maud 
Gonne MacBride. They ardently en- 
gaged in political activity which greatly 
influenced the course of Irish affairs. 
The countess was court-martialed in 
Britain for her part in the revolution 
and was sentenced to death. She was 
released from prison, however, and re- 
turned to Ireland to be elected in 1918 
as the first woman in Parliament under 
the British franchise. She did not take 
office but accepted rather the post of 
Minister of Labor in the First Dail 
Eireann, a perfect culmination of her 
previous efforts in labor and trade union 
organization. 

The most glamorous heroine of all, 
and the most liberally endowed with 
human talents, was Maud Gonne. 
Brought up in society in England and 
the Continent as the daughter of an Irish 
father and English mother, she made 
her debut in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
while her father was military attaché 
there. Shortly after, she was moved to 
devote her life to public service at the 
sight of the sufferings of evicted farm 
families during the land troubles in Ire- 
land. She married Maj. John Mac- 
Bride in 1903 and took up the cause of 
freedom for Ireland, despite the tragic 
loss of her husband in the Easter Rising 
of 1916. For 50 years she worked for 
political reform and in the promotion 
of a renaissance of Irish language, his- 
tory, literature and drama, through her 
organization, The Daughters of Ireland. 

She inspired the youth of her time to 
seek eagerly the opportunity to enter 
the service of their motherland. Elo- 
quent, generous, of splendid attitude and 
appearance, she aroused wild enthusi- 
asm wherever she spoke throughout 
Europe or America in Ireland’s cause. 

These wonderful examples from Ire- 
land of the spirit and influence which 
women naturally can exert in political 
life are counterparts of the political 
power of women in America. As the 
historian De Tocqueville gallantly said 
in 1840: 

If I were asked to what the singular pros- 
perity and growing strength of the American 
people ought mainly to be attributed, I 
should reply: To the superiority of their 
women. 


A woman’s task today is not merely to 
preserve our liberal traditions and pass 
them on to our children, but to achieve 
through democratic leadership a lasting 
World peace in our time. This is an 
infinitely difficult assignment. America 
has need for a woman’s instinctive ca- 
pacity for doing the appropriate thing, 
and for her applause when a blow is 
Struck for the right. As fighting pac- 
ifists they are impatient with dilatory 
aciion on problems. It is our women, 
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the dreamers and idealists who keep en- 
thusiasms alive, not the statesmen. 
They will proceed not merely with a de- 
fiant gesture, but constructive thought; 
not only strength, but gentleness, not 
only escaping from the tyranny of fear, 
but all tyrannies of whatever stripe. 

Writing articles, making speeches at 
the grassroots, applauding those who 
cherish the common weal, the vital 
question of disarmament, and the works 
of international peace, these are a wom- 
an’s fields. The good cause is still 
truth, humanity, and hope. Public ac- 
tivity in critical times calls for the high- 
est courage. Inspire the young, and do 
all you can to help shape events, and 
maintain your standards at a high level 
on behalf of the family of nations. Bet- 
ter than anyone else, a woman under- 
stands that a principle is really believed, 
only when one tries to bring about its 
realization in daily life. A woman’s ca- 
pacity for service to the community, 
her impatience with compromise, and 
her great courage in the battle for prin- 
ciple, makes her a most valuable asset 
in political life. 

The oldtime genius of the Irish is still 
alive and active, and the opportunities 
of the present hold great potential for 
the talents of women of Irish blood in 
America, to respond to the awful prob- 
lems of national and world crisis which 
are our portion today. 

Just as Irish women worked for the 
cause of peace, of oppressed nationali- 
ties, in absolute fearlessness and loyalty, 
I am sure their descendants in America 
today, moved by their inspiring example, 
continue the noble traditions of the 
Gaels in their efforts to keep our coun- 
try great and increase its prestige be- 
fore the world. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota ever kissed the 
Biarney stone? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota feels that sometimes 
he was born kissing the Blarney stone. I 
may say that I thoroughly enjoyed it. 
It lends joy to one’s life, hope to one’s 
spirit, and the possibility of a promising 
future for all those who engage in this 
noble act. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the answer to my pre- 
vious question “yes’’? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator that such a concise answer 
would hardly do justice to the Irish, es- 
pecially on St. Patrick’s Day. 

Mr. CLARK. This explains a great 
deal about the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania for his obser- 
vation. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my pleasure and 
my privilege. I thank the Senator. 





THE INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF 
PUERTO RICO 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial and a column 
from the Washington Post and an edi- 
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torial from the Baltimore Sun. There is 
food for thought in these comments 
dealing with the internal affairs of 
Puerto Rico, a Commonwealth associated 
with the United States. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECcorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 17, 1960] 
PuerRTO RICAN FUMBLE 

It is a pity that someone did not stick a 
primer on Puerto Rican politics into 
President Eisenhower’s briefcase during his 
good-will tour to the south. This might 
have averted the gratuitous blunder made by 
the President in seeming to endorse the 
gubernatorial candidacy of Luis A. Ferré, 
leader of the island’s Republican Statehood 


Party. 


Puerto Rico, as Price Day, of the Baltimore 
Sun, points out elsewhere on this page, is 
“not Iowa.” It is a proud, self-governing 
Commonwealth and ought not be treated as 
just another ward in Philadelphia to be 
carried by a mainland party. Little wonder 
the island’s House of Representatives has 
rebuked Mr. Eisenhower for improper in- 
tervention in the Commonwealth's affairs. 

The President’s news conference comments 
yesterday, obviously intended to mollify, 
only make matters worse. While withhold- 
ing judgment on the merits of Puerto Rican 
statehood—the chief plank in Senor Ferré’s 
party—Mr. Eisenhower did not retract his 
endorsement. “He is a Republican candi- 
date, I understand,’ quoth the President, 
“I believe that he is not in any primary 
struggle. * * *” <A wealthy industrialist, 
Senor Ferré is indeed a Republican and in 
1956 contributed $2,000 to GOP organiza- 
tions. But the important point is that 
the usual laws of politics do not apply in 
Puerto Rico’s case. 

The island’s Governor, Luis Mufioz Marin, 
is a member of the Popular Democratic 
Party—a group unaffiliated with any main- 
land faction. More than that he is a hemi- 
sphere figure held in highest esteem by all 
Americans, north and south. In 1958, Vice 
President Nrxon observed correctly that the 
Governor is a man of whom all of us can be 
immensely proud. A key reason for his 
prestige is that he has been freely chosen by 
his own people as their leader. 

This country has gone to great pains in 
showing that Puerto Rico is not subject to 
the whim of Washington and its Governor 
not a puppet. Congress is considering leg- 
islation which would further enhance the 
island’s autonomous status. But suppose, 
after Mr. Eisenhower's heavy-handed med- 
dling, Senor Ferré should win? It would 
conceivably be a Republican victory but a 
national defeat. Mr. Eisenhower ought to 
reconsider his misplaced party zeal. 





PLAYING POLITICS IN PUERTO RICO 
(By Price Day, of the Baltimore Sun) 


If the White House is to be credited with 
a new knowledgeability about Latin America 
it needs to revise its notion of what goes 
on in Puerto Rico. 

On the word of James C. Hagerty, the 
President will support the candidacy of 
Luis A, Ferré for the governorship of Puerto 
Rico in the November elections. “Mr. Ferré 
is head of the Republican Party of Puerto 
Rico,” the White House press secretary is 
quoted as having said. “He is also the Re- 
publican national committeeman from 
Puerto Rico. Can you imagine the head of 
the Republican Party being against a recog- 
nized candidate of his own party?” 

Mr. Hagerty, and Mr. Eisenhower might 
take a moment to try to imagine it, after 
first consulting an ABC of Puerto Rico. 
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Puerto Rico ts, shall we say, not Iowa. Its 
ties are not Iowa’s parties. The insular 
political organization for which Mr, Ferré is 
the gubernatorial candidate does, as Mr. 
Hagerty indicated, have certain connections 
with the mainland Republicans. But be- 
sides being the Republican Party of Puerto 
Rico it is also the Statehood Party of Puerto 
Rico: it is the Republican Statehood Party. 
Its opponents are the Populares, or the 
Popular Democrats, for two decades over- 
whelmingly dominant in Puerto Rican poli- 
tics. They are led by the present Governor, 
first to hold that office by election, Luis 
Mufioz-Marin. They have no ties with any 
mainland party. 

Unlike, shall we say, Kansas, Puerto Rico 
is not a State. It is associated with the 
United States in a unique arrangement as 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico in this status partakes of 
nationhood—though the Populares in the 
campaign already strenuously under way re- 
frain from saying so, lest their statehood 
adversaries raise the false charge that the 
goal of the Populares is independence. 

The Statehood Party holds that partaking 
of nationhood is bad; it makes Puerto Ricans 
second-class citizens. The Statehood Party 
brings forward figures from which the most 
earnest examination cannot remove the fuzz 
of vagueness, to dispute the Populares’ con- 
tention that statehood with its federal in- 
come taxes would bring ruin; that the island 
would be condemned indefinitely to the con- 
dition of poorest State in the Union. (Last 
fall the annual per capita income for Puerto 
Rico crept over $500: In Mississippi it is 
about $1,100.) Anyway, the Statehood Party 
says, it is not a question of economics but 
of dignity and pride. 

The Populares say that it is a question 
of pride, dignity, and economics all together, 
and believe that citizenship in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico is more dignified 
than citizenship in a State of Puerto Rico 
would be. 

They believe that in the past 24 years 
Mufioz-Marin and a group of able men 
around him have transformed the island 
from an economic and psychological colony 
slum into a proud, free, prospering commu- 
nity; a lesson in United States good will 
toward Latin Americans, and an example 
of effective economic self-help. 

This new Puerto Rico, they believe, has 
the duty of helping to show other peoples of 
the hemisphere—and beyond the hemi- 
sphere—what the United States is about. 
Dr. Arturo Morales Carrion, under secretary 
of state for the Comomnwealth, has put it 
this way: “It is a place where the Latin 
American feels at home, where he sees the 
great impact of United States industrial cul- 
ture on a Hispanic land, and yet feels that 
the land and the people have retained their 
identity, their dignity, and their values and 
traditions.” 

Does the White House perceive that to 
take sides in a Puerto Rican election will 
for some Latin Americans seem to have just 
a taste—considering Puerto Rico’s degree of 
nationhood—of the interventive? 

Is it the judgment of the White House 
that the value of Puerto Rican votes in New 
York next fall (both the Populares and the 
Statehood people in Puerto Rico think this 
the reason for the White House favors to 
Mr. Ferré) overweighs the disadvantage of 
backing in Puerto Rico a sure loser with no 
program but the perhaps not quite whole- 
hearted one of statehood? 

Would it even get the votes? 

Looking ahead, does the Republican Party 
wish in effect to give to the minority of 
Puerto Ricans who sincerely want statehood 
soon a pledge that cannot in the foreseeable 
future be fulfilled? 

A bit of rethinking seems indicated. 
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[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 17, 1960] 
EXSENHOWER CENSURED 


Nonintervention was a constant theme in 
My. Eisenhower’s public remarks on his re- 
cent trip to Latin America. But as he re- 
turned via Puerto Rico he showed particular 
favor to Mr. Luis A. Ferré, gubernatorial can- 
didate of the Statehood Republican Party in 
opposition to the incumbent, Gov. Luis 
Mufioz-Marin; and Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty, questioned on the matter, said 
that Mr. Eisenhower was supporting Mr. 
Ferré. 

The kindest possible reading is that Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Hagerty know little 
about Puerto Rico or about Mufioz-Marin, 
and are ignorant of the simple political facts 
that Puerto Rico is not a State of the Union, 
as Mr. Ferré wishes it were, but a Common- 
wealth associated with the Union, and that 
its political parties do not parallel the politi- 
cal parties of the mainland. Yet guidance 
was available to them. 

They could have considered what Vice 
President Nixon said to the National Press 
Club on May 21, 1958, when he spoke of 
“‘Mufioz-Marin, a man that all of us can be 
immensely proud of for his leadership for 
not only his own Commonwealth but for all 
Latin America and the United States.” 

They might have consulted a statement 
made at the airport in San Juan on February 
22 of this year: 

“Puerto Rico is truly unique. * * * We 
are happy that Puerto Rico is a proud, free, 
self-governing Commonwealth, joined to the 
United States of America by her own choice. 
This island, in the Caribbean waters be- 
tween two great continental land masses, 
has been stirred by two mighty currents 
of history, enriched by two great traditions 
of culture. Out of them, Puerto Rico has 
fashioned its own way of life. * * * Your 
program of development—rooted in self- 
confidence, self-help and self-achievement— 
has aroused tremendous interest in every 
area of the free world. * * * By what you 
have accomplished for yourselves, by the 
help you have given others toward a like 
accomplishment for themselves, you have 
made for the Commonwealth a record of 
achievement in which many other people 
around the globe have found hope and 
inspiration.” 

Those words were spoken by Mr. Eisen- 
hower, en route to South America, and ad- 
dressed to Munoz-Marin. 

An especially unfortunate—indeed, a polit- 
ically unethical—aspect of the affair is that 


‘when a President expresses an opinion on 


Puerto Rico’s internal politics the Puerto 
Rican electorate has no direct means of 
answering: it has no vote in mainland na- 
tional elections. 

Still, the Puerto Rican electorate is not 
voiceless. Its representatives can speak. 
They have now done so, in an extraordinary 
vote of censure of Mr. Eisenhower for im- 
proper intervention. 

The rebuke was asked for, invited; nor 
does the President’s statement in his press 
conference yesterday that his support of 
Mr. Ferré does not at this time extend to 
advocacy of statehood fix up the blunder, 
If the incident has any good in it at all, 
its value may lie in the demonstration that 
if Puerto Rico is not a State neither is it 
the colony in thrall that some Latin Amer- 
ican extremists say it is. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools R-I, Missouri, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania whether 
it is not true that the precise differences 
between registrars or enrollment officers 
on the one hand, and referees on the 
other, are very imperfectly understood 
both by the members of the public and 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I fear my friend from 
Illinois is correct. There are great dif- 
ferences, however. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder whether it 
would be helpful if we tried to develop 
the differences by means of a series of 
questions. 

Mr. CLARK. I think it might be help- 
ful to do so. Will the Senator proceed? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator in- 
form me whether I am correct in beliey- 
ing that under the current voting rights 
proposals the registrars or enrollment 
officers are administrative officers ap- 
pointed by the President or by agents 
of the President? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I should like to make one amplification 
of what he says, and that is this: They 
are agents of the executive arm of the 
Government, and their intervention in 
the registration and voting procedure as 
agents of the executive arm of the Gov- 
ernment is in accord with the universal 
practice in the 50 States of the Union, 
where the legislatures have laid down 
registration and voting requirements by 
law and have directed that they be car- 
ried out by either appointed or elected 
agents or Officials, who are themselves 
arms not of the State legislative, not of 
the State judicial, but of the State execu- 
tive arm of the government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend from Pennsylvania. Is 
it not true that the referee, so-called, 
proposed for voting rights cases by the 
Attorney General, would be appointed 
by a Federal judge? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
The referee to be appointed by a Federal 
district judge under both the adminis- 
tration bill and the pending compromise 
amendment would be an agent of the 
judiciary. There are in Federal law some 
precedents for it. The first that comes 
to my mind is the referee in bankruptcy, 
to whom is referred the detailed pro- 
ceedings to determine the assets of an 
insolvent bankrupt, and how they shall 
be distributed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that the 
judicially appointed referee would serve 
in the approximate capacity of a master 
in chancery? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
There is much in common, at least from 
the standpoint of a layman and of this 
cornfield lawyer, between a Federal mas- 
ter and a Federal referee. A master is 
normally the agent of a court in equity 
proceedings where it is determined that 
the nature and detail of the testimony 
is such that the time of the court should 
be conserved by having a subordinate 
agent of the court take the testimony by 
permitting witnesses to testify and to be 
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subject to cross examination and to 
listen to argument of counsel; then to 
make his findings of fact and arrive at 
his conclusions of law, and to make re- 
port on it to the court, where the same 
proceedings may start all over again. 

The Federal judge, acting on the re- 
port of the master or referee, makes his 
finding of fact and states his conclusions 
of law. Then that proceeding is subject 
to appeal to the court of appeals for 
the particular circuit in which the Fed- 
eral judge sits. After they have heard 
the argument and rendered their de- 
cision, the proceedings are subject to 
certiorari to the Supreme Court, where, 
if it grants the writ of certiorari, there 
is more argument, and again a decision. 
What I have outlined is one reason why 
I do not believe the referee proposal will 
work very well in the voting situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask my friend 
whether it is not also true that under 
the various forms of the so-called ju- 
dicial referee plan, the process is trig- 
gered off, so to speak, by a judicial find- 
ing by a Federal district judge in a suit 
filed to enjoin interference with voting 
rights that there exists a pattern or 
practice of discrimination within a given 
area or voting district? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct 
with respect to the various proposals 
which I have seen. I do not know of any 
of them that does not have that pre- 
liminary requirement. In some cases, 
the preliminary procedure is definitely 
set out in accordance with the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, which calls for pro- 
ceedings to be instituted by the Attorney 
General. Under the pending amend- 
ment the referees could also be appointed 
in proceedings instituted by an aggrieved 
individual or by a group of individuals. 
The Senator, of course, is aware of the 
antibarratry statutes in a number of 
Southern States which substantially re- 
strict the right of a group of individuals 
to support a single individual. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, one of 
the very eminent members of a very emi- 
nent bar, the Philadelphia bar, whether 
such a process of making a judicial find- 
ing that there is a pattern or practice 
of discrimination, would not be time 
consuming? 

Mr. CLARK. I am confident it would 
be very time consuming in districts 
where those who oppose action by the 
Federal referee desired to consume time. 
Once we get into a judicial proceeding, 
quite properly all the protections which 
are afforded to litigants are available. 
In this case there would be a conversion 
of what has always been considered an 
administrative process into a judicial 
Process. In my judgment that is a hard 
thing to do in a way that will work with 
the expedition which is necessary in 
connection with registration and voting. 
Tam also of the view that if we curtail 
too far the rights in a court of those 
who oppose action by a Federal referee, 
we run the danger of having such action 
held to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the plan proposed by the Civil Rights 
Commission, for a voting registrar, 
action would be triggered by complaints 
from at least 9 persons within a given 
voting district that a pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination existed, and that 
thereafter the administrative body, in 
this case the Civil Rights Commission, 
would conduct an inquiry to determine 
whether or not the charges were well- 
founded; that they would throw into the 
discard those charges which they found 
to be ill-founded, but that if there were 
a sufficient number of complaints which 
they believed were justified, they could 
then ask the President to appoint a vot- 
ing registrar? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
President would then appoint a registrar 
who would be a Federal official or em- 
ployee in the district about which com- 
plaint was made? 

Mr. CLARK. Not only an official or 
employee, but a! qualified voter within 
the district. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that there would 
be no importation of outside persons to 
register voters. 

Mr. CLARK. Carpetbaggers were out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But they would be 
Federal employees, protected by civil 
service laws, normally speaking, and 
therefore not as much subject to local 
pressure and economic reprisals as 
would the citizens who were picked out 
of the main stream of the economic and 
political life of the community. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; I should like to 
make this one additional comment, that 
the proposal of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission—and the Senator will correct 
me if Iam wrong—was recommended by 
five of the Commissioners, and two of 
the concurring Commissioners were from 
the South; but their proposal had this 
grave defect in it, that it applied only to 
Federal elections, not to all elections. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from Illinois discussed this mat- 
ter 2 days ago, and that the Senator 
from Illinois then said that in his judg- 
ment the decision thus to confine the 
process to Federal elections only was 
made to obtain the support of the two 
southern members, but that it was not 
necessary under the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution? 

Mr. CLARK. I think, no doubt, that it 
is entirely unnecessary under the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution. The 
Senator from Illinois and I are two Mem- 
bers of this body who do not believe in 
attributing it to anybody. Ido not know 
what caused the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion to make this suggestion. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois may well be correct. 
He is far more familiar than I with the 
detailed findings and the discussion of 
the Commission on Civil Right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have raised this 
question with certain members of the 
Civil Rights Commission, and they have 
not denied it. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his elucidation, which 
I believe is important. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
reads as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. * * * 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 


Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is correct. It contains no words 
limiting its application to Federal elec- 
tions, does it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, was not 
the 15th amendment intended to apply 
to State elections as well as to Federal 
elections? 

Mr. CLARK. Of that, I believe there 
can be little doubt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. According to section 
2, has not Congress the power to pre- 
vent the denial or the abridgment of the 
voting rights in State as well as in Fed- 
eral elections because of the race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude of 
the person in question? 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not believe that any 
competent lawyer would deny that state- 
ment. My recollection is that that in- 
terpretation was first given by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the historic decision of Ex Parte Vir- 
ginia, 75 or more years ago, and it has 
never been seriously questioned since. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the decisions reversing the so-called 
white primary laws have been, in part, 
based upon the 15th amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator 
from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have discussed 
thus far, have we not, the differences 
between the appointments of registrars 
and referees, a registrar being an ad- 
ministrative officer, and a referee being 
@ judicial officer; and we have also dis- 
cussed, have we not, the triggering-off 
process, if I may use that phrase, in the 
two methods? It is not true that in the 
draft which the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] and I have prepared, we 
provide for a somewhat more stringent 
requirement than that of the Civil 
Rights Commission; namely, a complaint 
by 50 citizens rather than by 9? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the draft which has been circulated 
by the senior Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. HENNINGS] but which has not been 
introduced, provides for a somewhat 
more lenient standard; namely, a com- 
plaint by one individual? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Il- 
linois is, I believe, correct. I am not 
certain, but my own thought is that—— 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. I hope he 
can enlighten us on this question. 

Mr. CARROLL. I see in the Chamber 
the able Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart]. I will ask him to correct me if 
my understanding is not correct. It is 
my impression that the Clark-Douglas- 
Javits bill provides for complaints by 50 


- 
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persons, and the Clark bill provides a 
pattern of practice, while the Hennings 
bill does not provide for a court find- 
ing of a pattern of practice. I think 
that 1 person may institute such a suit, 
rather than 9, or 50. 

I ask the able Senator from Michigan 
if my statement is not correct. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Michigan, with the 
understanding I do not lose the floor, in 
order that he may respond to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. The understanding ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Colorado 
reflects accurately my understanding of 
the so-called Hennings draft. For the 
purpose of the Recorp, it might be help- 
ful to indicate that the Hennings 
amendment bears the _ identification 
“3—-10-60—F.” 

Mr. President, the Hennings proposal 
has been filed, has it not? 

Mr. HART. Itison file. 


Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 
Mr. HART. It is my understanding 


that there may be a subsequent draft, 
but there is a Hennings bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we may proceed 
to the next step, is it not true that under 
all the various referee proposals which 
the administration has put forward; 
namely, the original McCulloch bill, the 
a bill, and the second McCulloch 

i 

Mr. CLARK. And the third, the 
fourth, and the fifth. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes—that in all those 
cases, even after a judicial finding that a 
pattern or a practice of discrimination 
has been made, it is then necessary for 
a person seeking to utilize the proposed 
registration procedure to go to the local 
registrars—the State election officials— 
and seek to be registered before he can 
apply to the judicial referee? 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield at 
that point? I think a question may be 
helpful. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado, while I am 
inspecting a copy of the Dirksen amend- 
ment in order that I may effectively an- 
swer the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CARROLL. If I can recollect cor- 
rectly, when we consider all the changes 
which have been made since the original 
Rogers presentation, I believe the last 
concept is that after the court finds a 
pattern and practice of discrimination 
with respect to a Negro who presents 
himself—this is a bill pertaining to race 
and color—and who seeks to bring him- 
self under the umbrella of that court’s 
opinion, he has to go back to the regis- 
trar again before he can come before 
the voting referee. 

Whether this section has passed the 
House, I do not know. I believe it will 
be in the House bill. I think the words 
are similar to these, that he will have 
to have presented himself personally and 
physically to the registrar “since” the 
court order, 
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I observe the able Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] on his feet. 

Mr. CLARK. In my draft of the ref- 
eree proposal, which is pending in the 
Senate, there is no such provision re- 
quiring that the local citizen should go 
back to the State officials before he is 
entitled to an order by a Federal ref- 
eree, once a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination has been found. 

There is a provision which permits 
State authorities to purge themselves of 
their failure to register the applicant by 
acting after the court has issued its 
decree, but before the actual registration 
procedure has been set up. 

Does the Senator from Illinois ask me 
to yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to refer to page 20 
of the Dirksen bill, H.R. 8315, which is 
now before the Senate, and to notice the 
following words in section 7(a), sub- 
section (e): 

The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons (to be known as voting referees) to re- 
ceive applications from any person claiming 
such deprivation as to the right to register 
or otherwise to qualify to vote at any election 
and to take evidence and report to the court 
findings as to whether such applicants or 
any of them (1) are qualified to vote at any 
election, and (2) have been (a) deprived of 
the opportunity to register to vote or other- 
wise to qualify to vote at any election, or 
(b) found by State election officials not 
qualified to register to vote or to vote at 
any election. 


Is it not the clear import of this re- 
quirement that after the pattern has 
been found, the first step is for the ap- 
plicant, who would be a Negro from the 
South, to go to the local registration offi- 
cer and there seek to be registered? 

Mr. CLARK. Correct. I believe the 
Senator from Illinois is correct in his 
understanding. 

I point out that no such provision or 
restriction appears in the amendment 
offered by me and my colleagues. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator from Pennsylvania makes that 
distinction. I was not saying that this 
requirement was in the Senator’s amend- 
ment; I was merely asking, Was it not in 
all the drafts of the so-called adminis- 
tration bill; namely, the first McCulloch, 
the Dirksen, the second McCulloch, and, 
so far as I know, the third and fourth 
McCulloch proposals? 

Is not this a very crucial point that the 
administration has been unwilling to 
yield upon? In other words, does not the 
administration insist that, first, the ap- 
plicant must go to the local registration 
Officials, and there must seek to register 
and be turned down? 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that that is correct, My understanding 
is that the necessity for a registrant to 
exhaust State remedies before being en- 
titled to vote is spelled out more clearly 
is the latest administration proposal now 
being considered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 


Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 
Mr. CLARK. I yield, 
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Mr. CARROLL. Let me say that—as 
indicated by the Senator from Illinois— 
I think we were talking about various 
ehanges in the Rogers bill, not in the bill 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to state for 
the Recorp what I believe to be the last 
position of the Attorney General on this 
matter. ; 

Mr. CLARK. Has not the Senator 
been in touch, within the last 24 hours, 
with representatives of the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes; and I wish to 
read into the Recorp, so there will be no 
doubt about it, from the Celler bill, 
which probably is under consideration 
at this very moment by the House of 
Representatives. I read now from page 
5659 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD for 
March 15; and I believe this will clarify 
their position—not the position of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania: 

The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons who are qualified voters in the judicial 
district, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the court shall de- 
termine, to receive such applications and to 
take evidence and report to the court find- 
ings as to whether or not at any election or 
elections (1) any such applicant is qualified 
under State law to vote, and— 


And here is the clincher— 
(2) he has since the finding by the court 
heretofore specified been (a) deprived of or 
denied under color of law the opportunity 
to register to vote or otherwise to qualify to 
vote, or (b) found not qualified to vote by 
any person acting under color of law. 


I have read that excerpt from the Cel- 
ler amendment, as then read in the 
House of Representatives by its Clerk. 

In other words, after the court order 
was issued, the applicant would have to 
go back again, and would have to repeat 
his effort to register; and if they then de- 
nied him an opportunity to register, he 
would go before the referee; and then 
the applicant would have, first, to show 
that he was qualified to vote and second, 
that he had been denied the right to 
vote. He almost would have to prove 
again that he had been discriminated 
against. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 
Apparently the Attorney General was 
afraid his original language was a little 
vague, and he modified it to make it 
crystal clear that he wanted the poor fel- 
low to have to go back a second time to 
the local officials, if they were available, 
and if he could find them, and prove 
again that he had been turned down. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, let me express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for undertaking to present this 
matter to the Senate. In due course, I 
hope to discuss the details in regard to 
how it came to be, and why we are pro- 
ceeding in the way we are, and what we 
hope this will result in; namely, in al- 
lowing the majority of the Members of 
the Senate to crystallize their views 
regard to what the voting rights provi- 
sions should do. 

But for the moment TI wish to comment 
on the matter now under discussion: It 
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seems to me that in view of the fact that 
a pattern or practice would have to be 
found by the court, and in view of the 
fact that there would be a provision in 
regard to the personal last, clear chance 
of the individual voter to be registered 
by the voting referee, the court would 
endeavor to reconcile both sets of lan- 
guage; and it seems to me that in that 
effort the court would inevitably hold 
that a finding of such a pattern or prac- 
tice was required, in order to justify the 
issuance of a decree under which a vot- 
ing referce would be appointed, and that 
then a showing of a last, clear chance 
would be required, in order to entitle the 
referee to register the individual voter, 
in lieu of having the State registrar do 


80. 

Therefore, I hope that before the vot- 
ing-referee provision is voted on by the 
Senate, we shall deal with this section, 
go as to eliminate that consideration, be- 
cause unless we do, we shall run afoul of 
a whole host of wrongs for which we do 
not provide a remedy—in other words, 
the wrongs in regard to registrars who 
resign and the wrongs in regard to cir- 
cumstances which amount to intimi- 
dation of voters. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from New 
York understands, of course, that there 
is no such requirement in our pending 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. 

But I believe it very impo. tant to point 
out that, in the final analysis, we must 
invoke one principle of equity—and it is 
invoked in our present amendment, and 
I hope very much the Senate will not 
forget it: No matter what happens to 
our amendment or to the registrar pro- 
posal or to any other proposal, at least 
the Senate should proceed in recogni- 
tion of the principle of equity that in 
circumstances in which such an act 
would be futile or in which there would 
be jeopardy to the one called upon to 
act, equity will not require him to per- 
form that act. Only if we keep in mind 
that this is established horn book law in 
equity, will the Senate “keep its eye on 
the ball’ and will not allow the voting 
referee provision to be disposed of until 
Z least that much is done with respect 
0 it. 

Mr.CLARK. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it was 
precisely to bring out that point that I 
addressed my last series of questions to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I wish now to ask another question, 
which apparently is superfluous, but 
deals with a point which I believe needs 
to be cleared up; namely, if a pattern or 
practice of discrimination had already 
been found to exist, would not this pro- 
Vision in itself imply that the local reg- 
istrars did not administer the laws with 
equal justice, but, instead, practiced 
discrimination? 

Mr. CLARK. I would say that was 
quite clear. Of course we know how 
easy it is to “skin the cat” in many ways. 
If we are going to require the individual 
applicant to go back again, it might 
well be that testimony to show that he 
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did not really return would be pre- 
sented, or that when he presented him- 
self, he did not comply with the require- 
ments—in other words, testimony in re- 
gard to many points which, as the 
Senator from New York has said, would 
have no substance, but certainly would 
result in delays. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did not the Civil 
Rights Commission find that in many 
cases, and in many places, local reg- 
istrars would be absent when Negro 
applicants came to register? 

Mr. CLARK. That is quite correct; 
and I believe that the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from New York 
have already stated for the REcoRD case 
after case after case in which such was 
the fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that there were many other cases, which 
the Civil Rights Commission developed, 
in which the applicants were kept stand- 
ing in line for undue periods of time, 
with the result that, in effect, they were 
tired out? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. I un- 
derstand there were several instances— 
which the Senator from Illinois prob- 
ably will recall—in which a long line of 
Negro applicants was kept waiting for 
hours. Two registrars were attempting 
to register that great mass of people, 
and the registrars took hours with re- 
spect to each one; and, in the end, many 
of the applicants became exhausted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did not the Civil 
Rights Commission also find that in 
many cases the questions asked the Ne- 
gro applicants were such as to be vir- 
tually impossible for even the most 
highly educated person to answer? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. As I 
recall, they turned down several doctor 
of philosophy candidates who applied 
for registration; they were turned down 
on the ground that they could not an- 
swer the questions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that in many cases economic intimida- 
tion was exerted upon those who did 
persist in applying? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, I believe the re- 
ports so show. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that there were covert, and in some cases, 
overt threats made against those who 
sought to register? 

, Mr. CLARK. That is my understand- 
ng. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. After a judicial pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination has 
been found, does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania think that it is fair to re- 
quire the applicant to go to the same 
group which has practiced discrimina- 
tion and to go through this process once 
again? 

Mr. CLARK. No, I do not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And would not this 
requirement in fact deter the vast ma- 
jority of those who have previously been 
disqualified from voting because of a 
pattern or practice of discrimination 
from actually applying again? 

Mr. CLARK. I think it highly likely 
it would. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then this second 
“strainer”, so to speak, would eliminate 
all but a relatively small minority of 
cases. Is that correct? 
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Mr. CLARK. I think the requirement 
is quite unrealistic, unwise, and unsound. 
I believe in all likelihood it would have 
the result which my friend from Illinois 
has just stated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Without going into 
the question of motive, let me ask the 
Senator another question. If the ad- 
ministration had sought to get a method 
which would reduce to the greatest mini- 
mum possible the number of Negroes who 
would be registered, could it have been 
more successful than by using the meth- . 
od which it finally adopted? 
say that this was the administration’s 
motive. I simply ask, if it was its pur- 
pose, could it have been more successful 
in carrying it out? Could the adminis- 
tration have used a more clever device to 
restrict registrations than the device 
which it finally adopted? 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure my friend will 
excuse me if my answer is not complete- 
ly responsive. In my judgment this pro- 
vision in the administration proposal so 
waters down the referee plan that any 
bill which contained it on final passage 
would be ineffective. I doubt very much 
if I would vote for it. 

I yield again to the Senator from IIl- 
linois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield, to 
permit me to ask unanimous consent to 
place in the ReEcorp, at this point fol- 
lowing our discussion concerning the dif- 
ficulties of Negro applicants applying to 
local registrars, a letter which I have 
received from Mr. William P. Mitchell, 
of the Tuskegee Civic Association, to- 
gether with a series of petitions pre- 
sented by the Negroes at Tuskegee to 
the Governor, asking the Governor to 
appoint a local registration board where 
none has existed for a considerable pe- 
riod of time? It is a valuable illustra- 
tion in a specific case of the obstacles we - 
have been outlining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the Senator from II- 
linois for that purpose, without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Illinois is granted. 

The letter and petitions are as follows: 

TUSKEGEE CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA, 
January 25, 1960. 
Senator Pau H. Dovc.tas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: We are forwarding some 
material to you that is self-explanatory of 
our efforts to get a functioning board of 
registrars for Macon County, Ala. The peti- 
tions (which follow) have been sent out 
each week since January 20, 1959. A total 
of 53 such petitions have been sent. 

Citizens have requested to serve on the 
board but the Governor says otherwise. 
Enclosed is just One of the letters from a 


local citizen offering to serve. We have 
copies of other letters in our files. We have 
had no board for over 13 months. We are 


totally unable to get a hearing with our 
State officials. Our letters go unanswered, 
and some of our registered letters are re- 
fused. We have all this evidence in our 
files. 


I do not , 
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We feel there is a dire need for a civil 
rights bill that provides for Federal regis- 
trars for national and local elections. Years 
of experience have taught us that we may 
expect no appreciable relief on the local 
level. 

We urge you to give this matter serious 
consideration and active support. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM P. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, Voter Franchise Commit- 
tee, TCA. 





OcTOBER 19, 1959. 

The Honorable JOHN PATTERSON, 

Chairman, State Board of Appointment, 

State Capitol Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

Dear GOvERNoR: Representatives of the 
Tuskegee Civic Association respectfully re- 
quest an audience with you and the other 
members of the State board of appoint- 
ment, at a time and date set by you, for the 
purpose of trying to assist you in finding 
citizens in Macon County who would be 
wiliing to serve on the Macon County Board 
of Registrars. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM P. MITCHELL, 
Chairman Voter Franchise Commit- 
tee, TCA. 
JANUARY 18, 1960. 

The Honorable JOHN PATTERSON, 

Chairman, State Board of Appointment, 
State Capitol Building, Montgomery, 
Ala.: 

We, the undersigned residents of Macon 
County, Ala., respectfully request you, the 
commissioner of agriculture and industries 
and the State auditor, to appoint a publicly 
functioning board of registrars for Macon 
County in order that we may register as 
voters in said county: 

Jessie S. Hicks, William E. Bufford, Earl 
Newsome, Wm, H. Carter, W.B. Miller, 
Paul Dauy, Worley L. Davis, Howard 
A. Dunlap, Griffin Howard, Charlotte 
E. Butts, Lloyd Clements, Amy A. Up- 
shaw, Tuskegee, Ala. 





JANUARY 20, 1959. 
The Honorable JoHN PATTERSON, 


Chairman, State Board of Appointments, 
State Capitol Building, Montgomery, 
Ala.: 


We, the undersigned residents of Macon 
County, Ala., respectfully request you, the 
commissioner of agriculture and industries, 
and the State auditor, to appoint a board of 
registrars for Macon County in order that 
we may register as voters in said county: 

Fidelia Jo Anne Adams, Daniel W. Wynn, 
Elvira W. Palmer, Johnie G. McPowen, 
Joe Grimm, Elizabeth Padgett, David 
Strand, J. S. Padgett, Roshell Bass, 
Marie Mahone, John S. Outlaw, Bertie 
Winfield. 





TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA., 
May 22, 1959. 
Gov. JOHN PATTERSON, 
Chairman, State Board of Appointments 
State Capitol Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

Dear Sir: I have been a resident of Macon 
County, Ala., for some 35 years. Iam a quali- 
fied voter of that county. I have been ad- 
vised that there is no functioning board of 
registrars in Macon County, and in dis- 
cussing it there has been some possibility 
that no one contacted is willing to serve. I 
take this opportunity to express my willing- 
ness to serve as a member of the Board 
of Registrars of Macon County. 

I am a retired Federal employee and would 
have ample time to perform this service in 
accordance with the prescribed laws of Ala- 
bama,. 

Very truly yours, 
RocGeER E. McDONALD. 
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OFFICIAL RESTRICTION OF THE OPPORTUNITY OF 
NEGROES To REGISTER AND VOTE IN MACON 
County, ALA., 1951-60 


For more than 20 years, Negro citizens in 
Macon County, Ala., in their efforts to regis- 
ter and vote, have almost continuously met 
strong Official resistance. Various tech- 
niques have been employed to limit or pre- 
vent the participation of Negroes in politics. 
Although Negroes have constituted more 
than four-fifths of the total population, they 
have only just recently constituted one- 
fourth of the total voters in the county. 

Between January 1, 1951, and December 
31, 1959 (9 years), certificates of registration 
were issued to only 510 (32 percent) of the 
1,585 Negroes from whom applications were 
accepted. This was an average of 56.7 per 
year. 

Following is a list of techniques which 
have been employed by the white officials to 
limit or prevent Negroes from political par- 
ticipation: 

1. Requiring Negroes and Whites to regis- 
ter in separate rooms and in separate parts 
of the Macon County Courthouse. 

2. Registrars frequently reporting for work 
late and leaving work early, thus reducing 
the number of hours available to Negro 
applicants. 

3. Permitting only two Negro applicants 
in the registration room at the same time. 

4. Requiring Negro applicants to read and 
transcribe articles from the Constitution of 
the United States, in addition to filling out 
the voter registration questionnaire. 

5. Conversing with applicants as they 
write, which practice disturbs them, and 
stimulates making errors. 

6. Permitting a Negro voter to vouch for 
only two applicants per year. 

7. Preventing some Negro voters from 
vouching for any applicant. 

8. Failing to issue certificates of registra- 
tion to Negroes immediately upon the suc- 
cessful completion of the requirements for 
registration. 

9. Failing to inform unsuccessful appli- 
cants of their failure to fulfill the require- 
ments for registration. 

10. Failing to work on many registration 
days. 

11. Resigning from the board in order not 
to register Negroes. 

To the foregoing restrictions, other county 
Officials have (1) refused to appoint any 
Negro voter to serve in any capacity as one 
of the 108 workers at the polls on election 
deys and (2) refused to appoint any Negro 
to serve on the seven-member county board 
of public welfare. 

The State legislature has also contributed 
to the restrictive measures by enacting legis- 
lation which (1) permits boards of regis- 
trars to use 12 of their working days for 
clerical work only, and in even years to use 
up to 20 additional days in the precincts 
away from the courthouse. (There is no re- 
quirement that the board announce in ad- 
vance which days will be so used.) (2) 
gerrymandered the city of Tuskegee in such 
a manner as to eliminate from residence in 
the city 400 of its 410 Negro voters. (Nota 
single white voter was removed from the 
city.) 

Supplementing the foregoing, many local 
white citizens refuse to accept appointment 
to serve on the board of registrars, and the 
Governor and his two associates (the State 
appointing board) refuse to appoint quali- 
fied Negro voters to serve. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tllinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama withhold his re- 
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quest until the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has been passed 
upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair announced that the Senator’s re. 
quest was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Then I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. HILL. I wondered if the Senator 
had read the testimony of the attorney 
general of Alabama before the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
concerning Federal registrar legislation, 

Mr.CLARK. I regret that I have not. 

Mr. HILL. The attorney general of 
Alabama, Mr. MacDonald Gallion, ap- 
pearing before the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration last month— 
February—not too many days ago—ex. 
plained that of the three members of the 
board of registrars at Tuskegee, which is 
the county seat of Macon County, Ala., 
one died; another one qualified a year 
before, or almost a year before, as the 
attorney general of Alabama said, and 
was elected to the State legislature; 
and the third member resigned and be- 
came a member of the board of equaliza. 
tion. 

I may say that under the Alabama 
statute, a person is not eligible to hold 
two positions. If he is to be a member 
of the board of equalization, he cannot 
be a member of the board of registrars. 

One man died; one man had qualified 
about a year ahead of time and was 
elected to the legislature; the third man 
became a member of the board of equali- 
zation. That is how that board became 
vacated. 

Following the testimony given by Mr. 
Gallion, the attorney general of Ala- 
bama, the Governor of Alabama, the 
Honorable John Patterson, appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration on February 2, 1960. On 
that day, he made this statement to the 
committee in connection with the va- 
cancies on the board of registrars in 
Macon County, the county of which 
Tuskegee, Ala., is the county seat: 

I have appointed numerous persons to fill 
these positions and they have declined stat- 
ing that they do not feel that they should 
have to subject themselves to public intimi- 
dation and harassment by Federal agents. 
The responsibility for the breakdown of our 
registration machinery in these counties 
rests squarely at the doorstep of the Federal 
Government. I feel confident that we will 
be able to find someone to serve on these 
Boards soon, if we can have some assurance 
from the Federal Government that we will 
be able to carry out our duties within the 
framework of our laws without harassment 
and intimidation. 


Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. I am happy to have 
yielded to him so that he might make 
that statement. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may make an observation 
without the Senator from Pennsylvania 
losing the floor. May I say to both my 
distinguished friends from Pennsylvania 
and Illinois that I think it is very im- 
portant that we make a record. At least 
we think the courts will read the RECORD. 
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I may say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania that in the case which recently 
went to the Supreme Court excerpts of 
opinions given by Senators in this body 
were used in arguments before the 
Supreme Court. ; 

I cannot wholeheartedly agree with 
my able friend from Illinois, for the 
reason that in 1957 we conferred a new 
power on a court of equity, and we con- 
ferred a new power upon the Attorney 
General. It is the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Colorado that, no matter 
what restrictions we write into the bill, 
we cannot impair that equity power. It 
is my hope that, if we pass a voting 
rights bill, a court of equity, in the ap- 
pointment of a voting referee, will not 
permit these restrictions to stand in the 
way of constitutional rights of American 
citizens, no matter what interpretation 
is given on the floor of the Senate. I 
look upon these provisions as restrictive, 
and in good conscience not in keeping 
with our obligation to protect the right of 
an American to vote; and I hope a court 
of equity will ignore such restrictions on 
the ground that it would be interfering 
with a judicial power. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his comment. I would hope that it will 
not be necessary to have such a judicial 
interpretation of the legislative history 
of the bill we pass, and that that bill 
will contain no provision requiring a 
registrant to go before State officials to 
qualify to vote. 

Mr. CARROLL. I agree wholeheart- 
edly that we ought to strike out the re- 
strictive provisions; but if we do not, 
I think there is a catch-all phrase in the 
bill to the effect that “this shall not im- 
pair the jurisdiction of a court of equity,” 
and we hope we are not bound by these 
restrictive provisions. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator; 
and I yield to the Senator from Illinois 
with the same understanding I have had. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the best 
way of getting a court to ignore these 
restrictions be to eliminate them from 
the bill? 

Mr. CARROLL. Exactly. I agree 
with the Senator that the best way would 
be to eliminate those restrictions from 
the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania a question. If 
a hardy soul goes to the registration of- 
ficer or officers who practiced discrimi- 
nation in his case and is turned down, 
probably for the second time, and then 
goes to the referee, is it not true that he 
must prove not one, but two, facts? 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senator now re- 
ferring to the pending proposal or to 
the Dirksen amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the Dirksen bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been direct- 
ing my criticisms to the Dirksen bill and 
to the various drafts of the so-called 
McCulloch bill. 

Is it not true that the applicant must 
Prove not only, first, that he is qualified 
to vote at any election, but also, second, 
that he has been deprived of the op- 
portunity to register to vote or otherwise 
to qualify to vote at any election, or has 
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been found by State election officials to 
be not qualified to register or to vote 
at any election? In other words, he 
must prove not only that he is qualified, 
but that he has been discriminated 
against? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not possible for 
the local election officer to say, “Why, if 
he had merely waited in line, if he had 
merely followed ordinary procedure, he 
would have been registered. We did not 
discriminate against him. We merely 
asked him to follow ordinary procedure.” 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And could not many 
crimes and discriminations be commit- 
ted in the name of ordinary procedure? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is surely 
right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the referee makes 
a finding that the person in question 
was both qualified to vote and had been 
deprived of the opportunity to be regis- 
tered to vote, and issues a report stating 
that the person in question is qualified, 
does not this matter then go to the Fed- 
eral district judge who originally ap- 
pointed the voting referee? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
The court must review the referee's 
findings. To be sure, the court will 
probably accept the findings in most 
cases, unless they are clearly erroneous, 
but in some States this review by refer- 
ees in the Federal courts could take 
months, particularly where there are 
congested court dockets. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And would not the 
Senator from Pennsylvania agree that 
even if the finding of fact by the referee 
were to be accepted, arguments could 
still be made on the question of law? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the dis- 
trict court, in reviewing the finding of 
its special master or voting referee, nec- 
essarily have to take into consideration 
the arguments of law which could be 
made by local election officials or their 
judicial representatives? 

Mr. CLARK. I would think that 
would be clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not that be a 
delaying process? 

Mr. CLARK. I would think that 
would be likely to be the case. A great 
deal would depend upon the zeal of the 
local Federal district attorney, himself 
a resident of the district; upon the zeal 
of the local judge, presumably a long- 
time inhabitant of the area; and upon 
the congestion in the court docket, and 
a number of other factors. There could 
be requests from the defendants, the 
local officials, for delays. I would think 
the matter could be dragged out for a 
long time. I say that as a longtime 
practitioner in the Federal courts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask my good friend 
whether it is not true that after the 
district judge made a finding and sup- 
plementary decree, an appeal could be 
taken from his decision to the circuit 
court? 

Mr. CLARK. I would think it could 
be. That is a rather tough legal ques- 
tion on which I would not want to give 
a curbstone opinion. There is a US. 
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statute which says one cannot ap- 
peal from anything other than a final 
decree, from the district court to the 
court of appeals. That statute has been 
interpreted in many different ways in 
many different actions. I would not want 
to give a curbstone opinion at this time, 
other than to say I think there is a sub- 
stantial chance the appeal could be 
taken. Certainly there is nothing in the 
proposal which says that the decree shall 
not be subject to appeal until after the 
counting of the ballot. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I further ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania whether this 
whole process would not be subject to 
excessive delays, so that the final bind- 
ing opinion of the Federal court in a vast 
proportion of the cases would occur after 
the election had been held? 

Mr. CLARK. I am afraid that would 
be true. I do not think any man can say 
categorically that that would be the re- 
sult, for I think we would have to wait 
and see, but I believe, as I said before, 
that the registrar proposal is far better. 
I have grave doubts as to the effective- 
ness of the referee process in giving 
speedy justice to disfranchised citizens. 
I ought not to get overboard on this, and 
I would prefer not to go any further than 
that in my statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not also true that 
in addition to the legal and procedural 
delays during this period of time, the 
application would, in a very large pro- 
portion of the cases be subject to eco- 
nomic and social pressure not to go on 
with his application and appeal? 

Mr. CLARK. I think that is true, but 
I must point out, in all fairness, I believe 
that would be equally true with regard to 
the registrar proposal; although, to be 
sure, the registrar proposal would be 
somewhat less involved and would per- 
mit less delay. I point out that the reg- 
istrar proposal is also subject to court 
supervision and court appeal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, but is it not true 
that under the registrar proposal, or the 
enrollment officer proposal, there would 
not be the requirement that the appli- 
cant must first go to the local registrar 
and be turned down? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct about that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under the voting reg- 
istrar proposal, the applicant could go 
directly to the Federal registrar or en- 
rollment officer. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
Of course, under our version of the ref- 
eree proposal, he could do that, also. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand, but I 
am speaking of the administration pro- 
posal. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that source of de- 
lay and intimidation under the admin- 
istration’s referee plan would be removed 
under the registrar proposal; is that 
true? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct 
as to that. It would also be removed 
under the particular referee proposal in- 
corporated in the pending amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I further in- 
quire whether it is not true that in the 
various registrar proposals which have 
been advanced that while the right of 
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judicial review is retained the court 
hearings are to be held after the elec- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the meantime, 
the applicant would be privileged to 
vote, and his vote would be sequestered. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In such a situation, 
if later the court found the man to be 
disqualified, what would happen, in all 
probability, would be that the envelope 
within which the ballot of the man in 
question was contained could be torn 
up and destroyed; whereas if the man 
were found to be qualified the envelope 
could be opened and the ballot cast ina 
way similar to what happens in the case 
of absentee voters now. 

Mr. CLARK, I think the Senator is 
quite correct. 

The Senator has raised a very inter- 
esting question. I have heard it said in 
the course of the House debate that this 
kind of a provision will not work in the 
jurisdictions where voting machines 
are used. This seems to be a plausible 
argument at first blush, but I think we 
should place in the Recorp now the fact 
that it has no substance, because in any 
case where a voter is challenged when he 
goes to the polls, provision can be made 
for him to vote on a paper ballot, in- 
stead of on the machine. 

It is true in a great many jurisdic- 
tions—it is true in my own, and I think 
in the State of the Senator from Illi- 
nois—that absentee voters can vote in 
that manner, and military voters can 
vote the same way, without coming to 
the polls to vote by machine. So in my 
judgment the auestion of voting by ma- 
chine has no real bearing on the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
respectfully request that there be order 
in the Chamber? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN in the chair). Let the Senate 
be in order. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I join in 
that request. May the Senate suspend 
proceedings until it is in order? We 
have difficulty hearing even ourselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will suspend until we have order 
in the Chamber. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the revised registrar proposal there 
would be provided an opportunity for 
mass registration where mass disfran- 
chisement exists? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I regret to say I do not like much to 
use that phrase “‘mass registration” be- 
cause, purely as a matter of semantics, 
it can be turned much against us. I 
think under the registrar proposal the 
citizen who had been disfranchised by 
reason of race or color could register as 
easily before a Federal registrar as any 
white individual who was a resident of 
the same voting district would be per- 
mitted to register before a State regis- 
trar, which is quite a simple process, in- 
deed, as every Member of this body 
knows. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad in- 
deed that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
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vania has qualified his reply. What he 
has suggested was precisely the intent 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam sure it was. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the same standards of qualification 
would be applied by the Federal regis- 
trars to the Negro voters in the South 
or to the Mexican-American voters in 
the Southwest as are applied to the so- 
called native whites? 

Mr. CLARK. That is the intention of 
the proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
standards are not intended to be less 
severe but are intended to be uniform? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Where mass disfran- 
chisement exists, the proposal would 
permit a much larger share of those who 
were disfranchised and who were quali- 
fied to be registered to register and vote; 
is that not true? 

Mr. CLARK. I think that should fol- 
low, and I think it would. 

I wish to point out for the record 
that whether it is registration of large 
numbers of persons or not, each indi- 
vidual citizen who had been denied the 
right to register and to vote would have 
to appear in person before the Federal 
enrollment officer; would have to give 
his name, his address, his age and so 
on; and would have to show his quali- 
fications to vote under State law and do 
all other necessary things as a condition 
precedent to being registered. He would 
have to do all those things, but cer- 
tainly it should not take more than a 
few minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the proposal of 
the administration really an attempt to 
cure widespread disenfranchisement by 
the use of a medicine dropper? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam notin favor of the 
administration proposal. I think I will 
confine my answer to that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it not at best, 
in all probability, result in only an in- 
significant fraction of the disenfran- 
chised voters of the South actually be- 
ing registered and actually voting? 

Mr. CLARK. I will say again that no 
one can know until we try, but my own 
best judgment, for whatever it is worth, 
is that it is a pretty ineffective procedure. 
I think there is a high degree of possi- 
bility that it would not result in very 
many disfranchised citizens being given 
the right to register and vote. No one 
can tell until we try. I hope we shall 
have a more effective procedure, so that 
we shall not have to try the administra- 
tion proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it not be true 
that a Federal registrar or voting officer 
at the polls, stripped of the delay and 
legal obfuscations, would permit a much 
larger number of qualified voters to be 
registered? 

Mr. CLARK. I feel confident that it 
would, and that is why I support the 
registrar proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore it is with- 
out question the more effective remedy 
for the evil which the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights showed to exist. 

Mr. CLARK. That is my best judg- 
ment, for whatever it may be worth. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
from Pennsylvania does not like to as- 
cribe motives, but can he offer any ex- 
planation as to why the administration 
should reject the proposal of its own 
Civil Rights Commission, which, as the 
Senator from Colorado pointed out, had 
been appointed by the President, and 
turn instead to the ineffective, delaying, 
and intimidating process of the voting 
referee? 

Mr. CLARK. This has puzzled me, 
even in an election year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania think it is a good 
practice to sell something to the country 
on the pretense that it is an effective 
remedy when it is not an effective 
remedy? 

Mr. CLARK. This is what concerns 
me very much: These things are difficult 
to analyze. It is hard to get to the bot- 
tom of them. They are difficult even for 
trained lawyers skilled in the field. I 
must say that I have no special compe- 
tence in this particular field, but I think 
the more one analyze these proposals, 
the more one studies how to bring about 
an effective remedy to meet a revealed 
and clear evil, the more one is puzzled as 
to why the Attorney General chose this 
particular remedy, which seems, on 
analysis, to be so ineffective, and why he 
rejected the registrar remedy, which 
seems, on analysis, to be not only so 
much simpler, so much more effective, 
but so much more in accord with Ameri- 
can practice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the various attempts which have been 
made, off the floor, to get the adminis- 
tration to agree to an effective bill, the 
Attorney General has stubbornly and 
persistently refused to eliminate the re- 
quirement that the applicant must, asa 
condition prior to having his case con- 
sidered by a voting referee, present him- 
self to the local voting registrar? Has 
not the administration taken the posi- 
tion that, at all costs, this provision must 
be retained, and that it will throw its 
strength against any measure which 
eliminates this requirement? 

Mr. CLARK. My friend so advises 
me. I have not been in touch with the 
administration. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is a very impor- 
tant point. Again I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make an observation without the 
Senator from Pennsylvania losing the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is very impor- 
tant. This is why I say to my able and 
distinguished friend from Illinois that 
we must make the record. 

Some day, in the months ahead, I am 
sure that a Federal judge, sitting as a 
court of equity, will look into the record. 
I hope he can follow this viewpoint. No 
matter what concessions the administra- 
tion makes now with respect to these 
restrictive provisions, if a court of equity 
once finds a practice and pattern of dis- 
crimination which is widespread, and 
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under which the prospective voter is 
compelled to go back and try again, the 
court will take action. There is an old 
saying in law that the law does not re- 
quire a futile gesture. I believe that a 
court of equity could say that the pat- 
tern is so widespread and the discrimi- 
nation is so deep that it is not necessary 
for the prospective voter to go back and 
try again. The court would say to the 
voting referee, “First, determine whether 
or not the person is qualified to vote; and, 
second, follow the State practice. It is 
not necessary that the person should 
have been rejected recently, or since the 
court order.” 

Why do I say that? Let me cite an 
old, familiar example. Circumstances 
may have changed. Assume a case in a 
certain county where there are 40,000 
people, 26,000 whites and 14,000 Negroes; 
and assume that for 30 years not a single 
Negro has been permitted to register. 

Mr. CLARK. Or to vote. 

Mr. CARROLL. Of course they could 
not vote if they could not register. As- 
sume that in 30 years, not one has been 
permitted to register. Assume that the 
Attorney General brings suit. The pat- 
tern and practice is so widespread that, 
by simple logic the court would say, “Are 
those people, who have never in 30 years, 
a generation, been permitted to register 
or to vote, to be compelled to apply for 
registration and be denied?” 

In my opinion the court of equity 
would say to the voting referee, ‘““Register 
them.” 

Some of my friends are very strong 
for the Federal registrar proposal. I 
disagree with them on certain points, al- 
though I believe in that proposal. There 
would have to be a judicial ascertain- 
ment of the voting standards in the par- 
ticular State. I believe the independent 
voter would have to conform to the 
two provisions to which reference has 
been made. That is why I believe it is 
important to make the record. I hope 
some day a Federal judge or the Su- 
preme Court may read it. I believe that 
a court of equity would have great 
power if there were widespread discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator the same question I 
asked before. Instead of trusting 
merely to the sense of equity of a Fed- 
eral judge, would it not be better to 
eliminate this constraining provision 
from the statute, so that the judge 
would not be tempted to turn to the 
statute rather than to the broader prin- 
ciples of equity? 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the Senator 
from Pennsylvania permit me to re- 
spond? 

Mr. CLARK. 
Pose. 

Mr. CARROLL. I say, eliminate it; 
and if we cannot do so, let us modify 
it, or state in clear and simple lan- 
guage that the court may take certain 
action if he believes that any require- 
ment is useless. In other words, he may 
abandon the concept that the prospec- 
tive voter must have applied for regis- 
a and heen rejected since the court 

er, 


I yield for that pur- 
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I do not know why the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the House are accepting this 
provision. I repeat for the record that 
I do not believe a court of equity would 
be bound by it. I hope that if the court 
finds widespread discrimination it will 
ignore this provision, because I think it 
is an invasion of a judicial function. 

Mr. CLARK. With all deference to 
my friend from Colorado, with whom I 
find myself completely in accord on most 
of these questions, let me state that I 
would find it very difficult indeed to con- 
clude, as a lawyer, that the general 
principles of equity would permit a court 
to ignore a specific statutory provision 
such as that in the administration pro- 
posal pending in the House, that, as a 
part of the qualifications to vote, which 
are listed, the prospective voter must 
show positively that since the finding 
by the court of a pattern of discrimina- 
tion he has again been deprived of or 
denied the right to register and vote by 
State officials. This may be an argu- 
ment between lawyers, but I would have 
a little difficulty going along on this 
point with my friend, to whom I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. There is another 
provision in the administration bill 
which in essence provides—I believe I 
am right in this, although I do not have 
the bill before me—‘“No provision in this 
bill is designed to impair the powers of 
a court of equity.”” I look upon this as 
legislative advice. This is not manda- 
tory upon the court. This is legislative 
advice to the court. I want to make this 
record because I believe it is very im- 
portant to do so. I believe the provision 
is much stronger. We recognize the 
powers of the court of equity, and we 
are not attempting to mitigate those 
powers. I hope this is not merely a dis- 
cussion by lawyers. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has before him that pro- 
vision, I think it would be well to read 
it into the REcorD. 

Mr. CLARK. I applaud the Senator 
for his suggestion, and I hope that what 
he has said may be effective in determin- 
ing legislative history, in the unhappy 
event that the administration proposal 
becomes law. The clause my friend has 
in mind reads: 

Applications pursuant to this subsection— 


This has to do with the referee— 


shall be determined expeditiously. In the 
case of any application filed twenty or more 
days prior to an election which is undeter- 
mined by the time of such election, the court 
shall issue an order authorizing the appli- 
cant to vote provisionally. In the case of 
an application filed within twenty days prior 
to an election, the court, in its discretion, 
may make such an order. In either case, the 
order shall make appropriate provision for 
the impounding of the applicant’s ballot 
pending determination of the application. 


So far, this only has to do with orders 
permitting provisional voting, but I con- 
tinue to read: 

The court may take any other action, and 
may authorize such referee or such other 
person as it may designate to take any other 
action, appropriate or necessary to carry out 
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the provisions of this subsection and to en- 
force its decrees. This subsection shall in 
no way be construed as a limitation upon 
the existing powers of the court. 


My friend makes a good case out of 
that, but in spite of his effort to make 
legislative history, I could not, as a law- 
yer, help but say that while I hope he is 
right, I am afraid he is not. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is necessary to look 
at the whole history of the act, 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is now 57 years—I 
think it was in 1903—since Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes in Giles against Harris re- 
sisted the concept that a court of equity 
should get into the political field. What- 
ever the concept was, we changed it in 
1957. We have conferred upon the court 
of equity a new power, by congressional 
mandate. 

I suppose it might be argued that we 
have to place a limitation on how it shall 
be done. However, we are dealing with 
a court of equity. We would say to the 
court that if it is going to assume this 
great power, if it is going to assume this 
great responsibility—and we have given 
the court the necessary machinery under 
the voting referee portion—we must get 
out of the way of the court and let it do 
its work. 

Of course, certain minimal standards 
must be set up, but we cannot hedge in 
the great powers of the court of equity. 
It is my hope, therefore, that a judge, 
who knows the facts and who knows 
what is going on, when he sees wide- 
spread discrimination would not let 
10,000, or 5,000, or 3,000 people go to a 
registrar, and let them stand in line, 
never to be recognized. Is he going to 
do that, or is he going to say to the vot- 
ing referees, “Follow my findings and 
register these people”? He is bound, of 
course, by certain statutory provisions 
such as that the people are qualified to 
vote under State law. 

This is my hope. This is what we are 
trying to do by following the referee 


‘plan. 


Mr. CLARK. 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does my good friend 
from Pennsylvania recall, in the light 
of what our friend from Colorado has 
said, Oliver Goldsmith’s lines: 

To the last moment of his breath 
On hope the wretch lies; 

And e’en the pang preceding death 
Bids expectation rise. 


Mr. CLARK. I was thinking of some 
other lines by Oliver Goldsmith, which 
I think are also applicable to our friend 
from Colorado: 

And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder 
grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from Illi- 
nois should have hope, because hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick. The Sen- 
ators must have great hope. Let me, 
for a moment, be the devil’s advocate 
for the Attorney General. Why did not 
the Attorney General follow the Civil 


I hope the Senator is 
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Rights Commission recommendation? 
This administration was frightened 
after what happened at Little Rock. 
When the Civil Rights Commission came 
up last September with the Federal reg- 
istrar concept, and began to consider all 
the marching and all the flashing of 
bayonets, they did what they did the 
year before. They retreated from the 
1958 fight. They then came up with the 
voting referee proposal. I am not op- 
posed to the proposal. I shall vote for 
it. I think it is a step in the right di- 
rection. That is why I am making the 
record of what I believe to be the case. 
It is only 2 weeks or so since the Su- 
preme Court has spoken. This is a won- 
derful achievement in American his- 
tory, that we have been able to get this 
much on the books since 1957. I am 
not going to throw out the window all 
the progress we have made just because 
I cannot get all I want. I know that 
my friends feel the same way. It is not 
as strong as I would like it to be. How- 
ever, it is a very difficult and tough field. 
It is not that I am soft on this issue. I 
am very toughminded on this subject. 
I can see, however, based on my lengthy 
experience, what we are confronted 
with. I commend the Senators for blaz- 
ing a trail. Some day we will achieve 
this thing. We will achieve it some day 
in the future. Let us be filled with hope, 
therefore, and continue the fight. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question. We have said 
that in our judgment the judicial proc- 
ess of referees, with all the delays which 
are involved and all the pressures to 
which an applicant would be subjected, 
would result in a relatively insignificant 
number of persons being qualified. 

Mr. CLARK. That is what we fear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If this were not true, 
and if a significant number were quali- 
fied to vote and so declared, would not 
the courts be swamped with work? 

Mr. CLARK. I am very much afraid 
that that would be the case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, is 
not the judicial process one which can 
only operate effectively as a matter of 
fact for a relatively insignificant frac- 
tion of those who are now disfranchised 
who will be able to take ultimate ad- 
vantage of this process? 

Mr. CLARK. That has certainly been 
my experience as a practitioner in the 
Federal courts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it not follow, 
therefore, that this method is grossly 
defective on virtually all counts? 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to my friend 
that I do not want to be pushed too far 
on this. I believe the registrar proposal 
is infinitely better, but we have included 
the referee proposal in the pending 
amendment. I am not ready to sell that 
proposal down the river. I do agree that 
in my judgment it is not as effective an 
instrument for realizing the registra- 
tion and voting rights of disfranchised 
citizens as the registrar or enrollment 
officer process. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say to my 
friend from Pennsylvania that he should 
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realize that in the criticisms which I 
have been making of the referee pro- 
posal I have been referring to the ad- 
ministration proposal. 

Mr. CLARK. I Know the Senator has, 
but some of his comments would be 
equally applicable to the pending referee 
proposal, I fear, such as delays in the 
Federal courts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator re- 
member the statement of Stephen Lea- 
cock, when he said: 

My friend the professor says that a knowl- 
edge of the classics has made him what he 
is. This is a very grave charge, if true. 


If the proposals of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania are subject in some degree 
to the criticisms which I have been ad- 
vancing, has not the Senator from 
Pennsylvania leveled a very grave charge 
against his own bill? 

Mr.CLARK. I suppose the answer is: 
Look out for the lawyers. They are diffi- 
cult people. I try to be moderate; I do 
not always succeed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are not many crimes 
committed in the name of moderation? 

Mr. CLARK. I have no doubt about 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Could not one para- 
phrase Madam Roland, and say, “Oh, 
moderation, moderation. What crimes 
are committed in thy name’’? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is quite correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Again, making a leg- 
islative record, which I hope some day 
will be read, I have been led to believe 
by able lawyers that some persons have 
asked the question: Why is a bill needed 
at all, if power has been given to the 
Attorney General to go into the Federal 
courts? 

I said a little earlier that we now have 
courts of equity. Since we are now 
moving into the field of voting rights, 
why do we need a bill? I do not think 
this question has ever been put before 
the Senate at all. I do not believe it 
has been answered. I will attempt to 
answer it. I hope the courts will pay 
attention to what I say, and find with it. 

It is most important that we under- 
stand why we need further legislation 
to guarantee the right to vote. I cannot 
emphasize enough how vital it is that 
the Congress and the courts know ex- 
actly why we need to reinforce our 1957 
action with further legislative strength- 
ening. What would happen if we left 
the law as it is today and walked away 
from it? 

I have been informed by the best 
lawyers that a court of equity would 
have to try the cases individually. The 
essential element in the civil rights pro- 
posals before us is a court finding of 
@ pattern and a practice of discrimina- 
tion. By such an umbrella finding, a 
voting referee can move into a much 
wider area and will not have to have 
@ finding on each single individual in 
an adversary proceeding. So I agree 
with the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] that there will be many com- 
plications. k 
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In the years ahead—it will not be be- 
fore the next election—there will be 
findings by the courts. It will take some 
years to achieve a sound measure of 
progress in this field; make no mistake 
about it. We have all been disappointed 
by what has happened since 1957. The 
Attorney General has filed only four 
suits; but at least there have been two 
Supreme Court decisions. 

Therefore, I agree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania: We would like to 
move into the field of Federal regis- 
trars—and I will vote for them, and I 
should like to see such a provision sus- 
tained. Nevertheless, if the registrar 
proposal fails I cannot walk away and 
do nothing, if my legal information is 
correct. I have a pretty good lawyer 
advising me—not myself, because one 
who has himself for a lawyer has a 
fool for a client. What I have said is 
the position of some very able attorneys. 
I think we must prepare to strengthen, 
as much as possible, the referee pro- 
posal. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Col- 
orado has made a very full and complete 
record. 

Mr. President, earlier today I advised 
the Chair and the Senate that if any 
other Senator desired to offer as an 
amendment to section 3 of the pending 
bill a section which dealt only with reg- 
istrars or enrollment officers, instead of 
with both referees and registrars, I 
would be prepared to withdraw my 
amendment in order that that amend- 
ment might first be disposed of. 

I desire to address a parliamentary 
inquiry: Am I at liberty at present to 
withdraw my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator is at liberty to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
who has advised me that he desires to 
offer a straight registrar proposal, in 
order that he may be permitted to offer 
his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania first 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to see, first, if I 
am permitted to yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. If I am, I will then with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, this is very irreg- 
ular procedure. Since the Senate has 
taken no action on the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, the yeas 
and nays have not been ordered, and 
it has not been amended in any way, 
and no action has been taken on it, the 
Senator has the right to withdraw his 
amendment. Then, after he has with- 
drawn his amendment, a Senator who 
has an amendment he wishes to offer 
has a right to address the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request. s 

Mr. HOLLAND. We were not going 
to interfere. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama and the Senator from 
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Florida that I recognize the friendly 
manner in which we are proceeding. 

Mr. President, I now withdraw my 
amendment. 

I shall now yield the floor; and I hope 
the Senator from Illinois will be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I now 
send to the desk and submit, in behalf 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javirs] and myself, an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for section 3 
of the pending Dirksen substitute, 
which, as I understand, is also the 
pending business. I may say that this 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute retains the existing features of the 
third section of the Dirksen substitute 
proposal, but adds to it a provision for 
Federal registrars, applied to both Fed- 
eral and State elections. 

Therefore, I send the amendment to 
the desk, and ask that it be considered 
as the pending amendment, and also be 
treated as having been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gre in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that I be- 
lieve the amendment should be read, so 
we may know what it provides, par- 
ticularly if the Senator from Illinois 
wishes to have it be the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Douctas, on behalf of himself and Mr. 
JAVITS, was read, as follows: 

Beginning on page 4, line 1, strike out 
section 3 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Srec.3. (a) The Congress finds that sub- 
stantial numbers of citizens of the United 
States qualified to vote under State registra- 
tion and election laws are being deprived of 
that right, by being denied the right to 
register to vote, to vote, and to have their 
vote counted on account of their race or 
color. It further finds that the unequal 
application of qualifications to vote by some 
State and local officials, the failure of such 
Officials to give adequate and reasonable 
opportunity to certain citizens to register, 
and the inadequacy of present law to deal 
with this situation, requires that the Con- 
gress implement its constitutional authority 
over the time, place, and manner of holding 
Federal elections and with respect to the 
enforcement of the provisions of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution, to the extent necessary to 
overcome interference with such rights. It 
further finds that such denials of rights of 
citizens of the United States require the 
enactment of the provisions of this section, 
including the delegation by the Congress 
to the President of the United States of 
the powers granted herein, in order to effec- 
tuate the constitutional rights of all citizens. 


“APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY FEDERAL REGIS- 
TRARS BY THE PRESIDENT 


“(b) (1) Any individual who— 

“(A) believes that he is qualified, under 
the laws of the State in which he lives, to 
vote in elections held in such State; and 

“(B) believes that citizens are being 
denied such right in the county in which 
he lives on account of their race or color, 
may file a petition with the President of the 
United States, petitioning him to appoint a 
temporary Federal registrar for such county. 
Such petitions shall be filed in such form 
and manner as the President may by regu- 
lation prescribe, 
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*(2)(A) Whenever there shall, within a 
period of not more than one year, have been 
filed with the President a petition or peti- 
tions under paragraph (1) from not less than 
fifty individuals from the same county, and 
the President believes, after such investiga- 
tion as he may deem appropriate and neces- 
sary, that citizens in such county are being 
denied the right to register to vote, to vote, 
or to have their vote counted in elections 
on account of their race or color, in violation 
of the provisions of the fifteenth amendment 
and other provisions of the Constitution the 
President may issue an Executive order desig- 
nating from among Federal officials or em- 
ployees living in or near such county, but 
within the same State, an individual to 
serve as a temporary Federal registrar for 
such county, for persons of the class be- 
lieved by the President to be denied the 
right to register to vote, to vote, and to have 
their vote counted on account of race or 
color. 

“(B) The President may, if in his judg- 
ment such action appears justified and suit- 
able, delay the appointment of such Federal 
registrar, in order to permit prompt and 
continuous good faith efforts by State and 
local officials to terminate in such county 
deprivation of the right to register and to 
vote on account of race or color. 

“(C) Any such Federal registrar shall serve 
until such time as the President determines 
that citizens living within the county for 
which such Federal registrar was appointed 
are no longer being denied the right to reg- 
ister to vote, to vote, or to have their vote 
counted on account of race or color, and that 
such denial will not be resumed if the Fed- 
eral registrar ceases to serve. 

“(D) In conducting any investigation un- 
der the provisions of this section, the Presi- 
dent may designate the Commission on Civil 
Rights, the Department of Justice, or such 
other department or agency as he may deem 
appropriate to make available to him such 
facts as he finds necessary for his determi- 
nation. 

“(3) The Federal registrar for any county 
shall accept applications for voting regis- 
trations from all individuals of the class 
designated by the President residing within 
such county and shall register all such in- 
dividuals whom he finds to have the qualifi- 
cations requisite, under the laws of the State 
wherein such county is situated, who shall 
be registered by him as being qualified to 
vote in Federal elections held in such county, 
for such period as would be applicable if 
such applicant had been registered or other- 
wise qualified under State law. The Fed- 
eral registrar shall, from time to time, certify 
to the appropriate election officials of such 
State and of such county and of any elec- 
tion district within it, the names of all ap- 
plicants registered by him and the fact that 
such applicants have been so registered. The 
Federal registrar shall also issue to each 
person so registered a certificate, the form 
of which shall be prescribed by the President 
in the Executive order designating the Fed- 
eral registrar, identifying the holder as a 
person qualified and entitled, pursuant to 
this section to vote at any such election. 

“(4) Any person denied registration by a 
Federal registrar designated for the county 
in which he lives, and any person having 
standing under State law to challenge the 
determination of State registration or elec- 
tion officials that another person is qualified 
to vote, may challenge such determination 
by the Federal registrar by filing suit in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the county is located, against such 
Federal registrar, and, where the qualifica- 
tion of a voter registered by the Federal reg- 
istrar is challenged, against such voter. In 
any such suit, the determination of the Fed- 
eral registrar with respect to such registra- 
tion shall not be stayed pending the final 
decision of the district court, and any such 
decision, and appropriate appeals there- 
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from, shall be determined by the courts in 
the most expeditious manner, giving due 
consideration to the time of the next ensuing 
election. The procedure set forth in this 
subsection shall be the exclusive method for 
challenging the qualifications of a person to 
whom a certificate has been issued by a 
Federal registrar. 

“(5) Any individual who is registered un- 
der subsection (b) of this section by a Fed- 
eral registrar to vote in elections shall have 
the right to cast his vote and have such vote 
counted in any election, and any election 
official or other person who willfully denies 
him such right or who willfully interferes 
by threats or force, or otherwise willfully 
prevents, obstructs, impedes or who willfully 
endeavors to prevent, obstruct, impede, or 
interfere with such right, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not longer 
than six months, or both. 

“(6) The provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section shall be enforcible by appro- 
priate civil and equitable proceedings in- 
stituted in the district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such 
county is located, by the Attorney General 
of the United States for and in the name of 
the United States, or by any individual whose 
rights under subsection (b) of this section 
shall have been denied or interfered with, 
and the court may grant such permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order or 
other order as it may deem appropriate. 
-Any proceeding brought under the provi- 
sions of this section shall be subject to the 
provisions of part V of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957. 

“(7) When used in subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, the word ‘vote’ includes 
all action necessary to make a vote effective 
including, but not limited to, registration or 
other action required by State law pre- 
requisite to voting, casting a ballot, and hav- 
ing such ballot counted and included in the 
appropriate totals of votes cast with re- 
spect to candidates for public office and prop- 
ositions for which votes are received in an 
election; the words ‘qualifications requisite, 
under the laws of the State’ shall mean 
qualifications required according to the 
laws, customs, or usages of the State, and 
shall not, in any event, imply qualifications 
more stringent than those used by the per- 
sons found in the proceeding to have under 
color of law or by State action deprived any 
person or persons on account of race or 
color of the right to register or vote at any 
election in qualifying persons other than 
those of the race or color against which the 
pattern or practice of discrimination was 
found to exist; the word ‘election’ means any 
general or special election held in any State 
solely or partially for the purpose of electing 
any candidate to Federai, State, or local pub- 
lic office, and any primary election held in 
any State solely or partially for the purpose 
of selecting any candidate for election to 
any Federal, State, or local public office; the 
word “county’ means a county, parish, or 
similar political subdivision of a State, ir- 
respective of whether it consists of one or 
more election or registration districts which 
are, under State law, authorized to provide 
for the registration or qualification of voters 
living within such county, parish, or similar 
political subdivision; and the word ‘State’ 
includes any possession or territorial sub- 
division of the United States which is au- 
thorized, by a law of the United States, to 
elect a Delegate to, or Commissioner in, the 
House of Representatives. 

“(8) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, so much as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this subsection (b) of this section. 

“(9) No injunctive or other civil relief 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
denied on the grounds that the acts com- 
plained of are a crime, nor shall the provi- 
sions of this section be deemed to repeal or 
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amend any other provisions of law providing 
for alternative relief or penalties under such 
circumstances, 


“RETENTION AND PRODUCTION OF VOTING RECORDS 


“(c) (1) Every officer of election shall re- 
tain and preserve, for a period of three years 
from the date of any general, special, or pri- 
mary election at which candidates for the 
Office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate or 
Member of the House of Representatives are 
voted for, all records and papers which come 
into his possession relating to any applica- 
tion, registration, payment of poll tax or 
other act requisite to voting in such election, 
except that, when required by law, such rec- 
ords and papers may be delivered to another 
Officer of election and except that if a State 
designates a custodian to retain and preserve 
these records and papers at a specified place, 
then such records and papers may be de- 
posited with such custodian, and the duty to 
retain and preserve any record or paper so 
deposited shall devolve upon such custodian. 
Any officer of election or custodian who will- 
fully fails to comply with this section shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(2) Any person, whether or not an officer 
of election or custodian, who willfully steals, 
destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters any 
record or paper required by paragraph (1) to 
be retained and preserved shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“(3) Any record or paper required by para- 
graph (1) to be retained and preserved shall, 
upon demand in writing by the Attorney 
General or his representative directed to the 
person having custody, possession, or con- 
trol of such record or paper, be made avail- 
able for inspection, reproduction, and copy- 
ing by the Attorney General or his repre- 
sentative. 

“(4) Any record or paper demanded pur- 
suant to paragraph (3) shall be produced 
for inspection, reproduction, and copying at 
the principal office of the person upon whom 
such demand is made or at an office of the 
United States attorney in the district in 
which such records or papers are located. 

“(5) Unless otherwise ordered by a court 
of the United States, neither the Attorney 
General nor any employees of the Department 
of Justice, nor any other representative of the 
Attorney General, shall disclose any record 
or paper produced pursuant to this subsec- 
tion, or any reproduction or copy, except as 
is necessary in the performance of his official 
duties, including presentation of any case 
or proceeding before any court or grand jury. 

“(6) The United States district court for 
the district in which a demand is made pur- 
suant to paragraph (3), or in which a record 
or paper so demanded is located, shall have 
jurisdiction by appropriate process to compel 
the production of such record or paper. 

“(7) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘officer of election’ means any person who, 
under color of any Federal, State, or local 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, author- 
ity, custom, or usage, performs or is au- 
thorized to perform any function, duty, or 
task in connection with any application, 
registration, payment of poll tax, or other 
act requisite to voting in any general, special, 
or primary election at which candidates for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate or 
Member of the House of Representatives are 
voted for.” 





PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE— 
LIBERALIZATION OF IMMIGRA- 
TION LAWS—MESSAGES FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has 
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today transmitted to the Senate 
two messages—one dealing with the 
matter of increased exports, and the 
other with the liberalization of the im- 
migration laws. 

These messages, I am informed, have 
been read in the House. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp, without having 
been read, and be referred to the ap- 
propriate committees, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGEE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President 
of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(For text of the President’s message 
see House proceedings for today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(For text of the President’s message 
see House proceedings for today.) 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Illinois like to utilize 
the time during which he is entitled to 
the floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, has 
the reading of the amendment been con- 
cluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been read. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate for but a short time, 
but I have three matters I should like 
to deal with. 

First, I should like to submit a reso- 
lution with respect to U.S. export credit 
guarantees. Second, I should like to 
make some brief observations on the 
message on immigration which the Pres- 
ident sent to Congress today. Lastly, I 
should like to make some observations 
on the pending amendment. 





PROGRAM OF U.S. EXPORT CREDIT 
GUARANTEES BY EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit, 
and ask unanimous consent, since it is 
being done outside the morning hour, 
that it may be received and appropriately 
referred, a resolution on behalf of myself 
and my colleague, the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc] to de- 
clare the support of the Congress for a 
new program of export credit guaran- 
tees to be carried out by the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, in line with 
the administration’s emphasis on the 
need to expand the U.S. export trade. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 293) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, as follows: 

Whereas the United States is the world’s 
largest single exporter with a more than 17 
per centum share of total world exports dur- 
ing the past decade, and United States ex- 
ports form an important part of the re- 
sources available to the nations of the free 
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world and make possible United States over. 
sea private investment and economic aig 
programs vital to the strengthening of free 
institutions in the developing areas of the 
free world; and 

Whereas the losses during the past two 
years in the world market share of Uniteg 
States manufactured goods are responsible 
for a large part of the increased United 
States balance of payments deficit which 
should be dealt with if this Nation is to con. 
tinue in its role of free world leadership; 
and 

Whereas the impact of production for for. 
eign markets on domestic economic activity 
and its influence on stabilizing employment 
and production in various industries has 
become an increasingly important factor 
during the past two years; and 

Whereas the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington during the past 25 years has 
stimulated the foreign trade program of the 
United States with some $10,000,000,000 in 
credits which have been and are being re- 
paid; and 

Whereas a large-scale program of United 
States export development is being launched 
by our Government, including among its 
most important elements the provision of 
improved export credit guaranty facilities 
by the Export-Import Bank, which will for 
the first time extend such guaranties to 
short-term credits; and 

Whereas the Export-Import Bank is au- 
thorized by the Congress to “guarantee 
notes, drafts, checks, bills of exchange, ac- 
ceptances, including bankers’ acceptances, 
cable transfer and other evidence of in- 
debtedness” which constitute the exchange 
media used in foreign trade; and 

Whereas a program of export guaranties 
authorized by the Congress and now called 
for by the President to be undertaken by 
the Export-Import Bank is a vital supple- 
ment to the important activities in this field 
undertaken by the United States banks; and 

Whereas the other major exporting na- 
tions of the free world for up to forty years 
have supported their foreign trade programs 
by means of government export credit 
guaranties, so that now between 5 per 
centum and 15 per centum of their exports 
are insured by their governments against 
commercial and political risks; and 

Whereas United States businessmen are 
now in the keenest competition with pro- 
ducers assisted in this manner by friendly 
foreign governments: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that a program of export credit guar- 
anties carried out by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington is deserving of the full 
support of the Congress; and be it further 
resolved that the Export-Import Bank 
should in its semiannual reports, required 
by Act of Congress, include an evaluation 
of the effectiveness of that export credit 
guaranty program to be pursued by the 
United States compared with similar pro- 
grams pursued by the other major exporting 
nations of the world. 


Mr. JAVITS. The President today 
sent Congress a message emphasizing 
the urgent need for expanding the ex- 
ports of the United States. There also 
was issued an announcement by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, un- 
der the hand of its president, a very dis- 
tinguished American, Samuel C. Waugh, 
of a new program of guarantees for 
short-term export credits, those of 6 
months and less, and the giving of politi- 
cal risk guarantees, inaugurating a new 
program which the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington had not theretofore car- 
ried on. 

For some time I have been studying 
the question of how to increase Ameri- 
can exports, as this need is absolutely 
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dictated for us by considerations of na- 
tional interest and national security, 
and even more urgently by the imbal- 
ance of our international payments, 
which is a very serious aspect of our 
present economic condition. 

The United States has been behind the 
world parade in respect of export credit 
guarantees, for practically every leading 
industrial nation in the world has a pro- 
gram for export credit guarantees, and 
the United States did not, in a major 
way, until today, when the program is 
peing effectively inaugurated. 

Therefore, the resolution which I send 
to the desk for my distinguished col- 
league and myself—and I call this to the 
attention of the Senate because it is not 
merely a sense resolution favoring the 
program—calls for the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the export credit guar- 
antee program to be pursued by the 
United States compared with similar 
programs pursued by the other major 
exporting nations of the world. 

This is very important, because it is a 
terrific race in which we have two fac- 
tors to consider, first, our competition 
with other export nations; and, second, 
our economic position in the world, and 
the way that economic position is but- 
tressed by our exports. 

The continuance of U.S. economic 
leadership in the world today is directly 
related to our role as the globe’s biggest 
single exporter during the last decade, 
when we were responsible for over 17 
percent of total world exports. Then, in 
1959, we incurred a deficit in the balance 
of our international payments of $3.8 
billion, which prompted the President to 
stress in his state of the Union message 
that “continuing deficits of anything like 
this magnitude would, over time, impair 
our own economic growth and check the 
forward progress of the free world. We 
must meet this situation by promoting 
@ rising volume of exports and world 
trade.” 

Right now, U.S. private oversea in- 
vestment and the U.S. economic aid pro- 
gram represent the single largest source 
of development capital available in the 
free world, and particularly to the newly 
developing nations, where free political 
and economic institutions are just start- 
ing to take root. A prolonged slump 
in the U.S. export trade would seriously 
diminish these resources, which cur- 
rently strengthen freedom and resist- 
ance to the Communist bloc’s economic 
offensive in Latin America, Africa, the 
Middle East, and south and southeast 
Asia. 

It is with these realities in mind that 
this resolution is being introduced to 
help stimulate a resurgence of U.S. ex- 
Port trade in the face of the mounting 
foreign competition in world markets. 
One of the most obvious and most nec- 
essary first steps in this effort is a broad 
Program of guarantees of export credits. 
The United States would at last be 
adopting a policy which has been in 
Practice for up to 40 years in some coun- 
tries, and which has proved very profit- 
able to many businesses in the nations 
of Western Europe which have scored 
major export trade gains in recent years. 

In 1958, the share of the world market 
which had previously been held by U.S. 
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manufactured goods began to shrink, 
An estimated $500 million worth of U.S. 
manufactures which we expected to sell 
overseas found no buyers abroad. If 
that trend also held true last year, then 
our total sales in this category for 1958 
and 1959 fell almost $1 billion below ex- 
Pectations as based on our sales of 
manufactured items from 1954-56. 

Meanwhile, export credit guarantee 
programs were already in operation in 
some 18 foreign countries, including the 
United Kingdom, Germany, other major 
European nations, Canada, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, India, Israel, and South Africa. 
Between 1957 and 1958, while our ex- 
ports declined some 15 percent, several 
of these countries increased their share 
of world markets. In the first half of 
1959, most of these countries registered 
@ remarkable export increase, in com- 
plete contradiction of the U.S. export 
trend for the same months. 

Most of the nations that are our 
strongest foreign-trade competitors have 
comprehensive guarantee programs, 
covering both commercial and political 
risks, where the exporter obtains from 
his government insurance or guarantee 
and then takes his insured credit to a 
private bank for financing. Between 5 
and 15 percent of these countries’ exports 
are insured by their own governments, 
with the result that foreign business- 
men have profited as billions of dollars 
in foreign goods have been sold abroad 
as a direct result of government pro- 
grams of short-term export credit guar- 
antees covering political, and in some 
cases commercial, risks which could not 
have been obtained by a U.S. business- 
man in most cases. We can also draw 
on the experience of other government 
guarantee programs and predict that the 
very existence of such a system now put 
into an operational basis by the Export- 
Import Bank would encourage U.S. banks 
and companies which now have limited 
or no experience in export to get into this 
area if such guarantees were offered. 

The designation of the Export-Import 
Bank, a federally chartered lending insti- 
tution with $2 billion of its $7 billion 
authority currently available, to perform 
this function isa naturalchoice. During 
its 25 years in existence, the bank has 
extended some $10 billion in credits to 
spur U.S. foreign trade, and it is already 
authorized by the Congress to guarantee 
notes, drafts, checks, bills of exchange, 
acceptances, including bankers’ accept- 
ances, cable transfers, and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness which represent 
the exchange media for foreign trade. 
Eventually, should export credit guaran- 
ties be available in the United States on 
a scale comparable to other plans, it is 
conceivable that the sale of anywhere 
from $800 million to $2 billion in U.S. 
goods abroad could be expedited 
annually. 

Contrary to what is generally sup- 
posed, the Export-Import Bank is not 
now extending any export credit guar- 
antees, although it technically has the 
authority to do so. As competition in 
world markets becomes still keener, the 
drive for U.S. export expansion will en- 
compass efforts to raise productivity, to 
keep our goods at competitive prices, and 
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to develop new products while helping 
open up new markets in underdeveloped 
areas. But the Congress should not 
overlook the development of anything as 
basic as an export credit guarantee pro- 
gram—it is an international trade tech- 
nique which has played a most signifi- 
cant part in the 70-percent increase since 
1950 in total world export trade of $100 
billion annually today. 

Mr. President, I should like to make a 
few remarks in conclusion, and then I 
shall yield to my colleague from New 
York on this subject. 

Mr. President, we are going to hear 
a great deal about foreign economic pol- 
icy in the coming campaign. It is my 
belief this will be one of the major is- 
sues, since it involves exports and im- 
ports, and since a lot of the industries 
in our country complain about the im- 
pact of imports. 

This involves the consumers, for im- 
ports affect consumers and have a tend- 
ency to give consumers greater supplies 
at competitive prices, by having an im- 
pact upon domestic prices. 

This also affects export trade, which 
involves millions of people who are em- 
ployed in various industries. 

This involves our economic aid pro- 
gram which is heavily contributed to. 
Private industry carries some of that 
burden. 

This involves our whole political effort 
in the world, because it deals with the 
viability and prosperity of a tremendous 
number of Nations, many of which are 
less developed and require an acceptable 
rate of development if they are to re- 
main in the roll of the free nations. 

Mr. President, I hope, because of this 
resolution, which I hope will have early 
consideration by the committee to which 
it is referred, and as a result of the im- 
pending hearings of the Senate Com- . 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which committee is going into 
this subject in a rather comprehensive 
way, first, that the American people will 
be alerted to what is going on in our 
country and in the world on this sub- 
ject; and, second, that we shall move 
out in a very vigorous way with great 
initiative, especially employing the tool 
of credit, in order to materially expand 
our export trade and therefore to ma- 
terially expand the amount of help we 
will give to the rest of the world. 

Mr. President, I now yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am - 
very pleased to join as a cosponsor of the 
resolution offered by my distinguished 
senior colleague from New York. I sin- 
cerely hope the resolution will prove to 
be a positive and forward step in in- 
creasing American trade with the na- 
tions of the world. 

It is very timely for the resolution to 
be offered today, since we have received 
this splendid message from the Presi- 
dent, in which the President sets forth 
the efforts which are being made to ex- 
pand our foreign trade. While, as the 
President says, most of the proposals can 
be taken without congressional action, 
there may be an area in which it may be 
necessary—in my judgment, there is an 
area in which it will be necessary—for 
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Congress to act. Certainly the resolu- 
tion which my colleague and I are offer- 
ing is one which is in complete con- 
formity with the recommendations made 
by the President. 

I am extremely interested, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in every possible approach to our 
Nation’s balance-of-payments deficit 
which is specifically referred to and dis- 
cussed in the second clause of the reso- 
lution, and which of course has actuated 
the President to send us this message. I 
have on a number of occasions com- 
mented on the need for additional export 
credit guarantees as a means of increas- 
ing exports and in this way serving to 
alleviate our present balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. As is well known, the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit has become in- 
creasingly more serious in recent months. 

I wish to commend my distinguished 
colleague from New York for the lead- 
ership which he was undertaken in this 
field toward strengthening and expand- 
ing the credit guarantees available to 
American exporters. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that improved credit 
facilities will serve to stimulate our trade 
and the purchase of U.S. goods overseas. 
I am grateful to my colleague for yield- 
ing to me in order that I might add 
these few words to those which he has 
spoken on this subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for his very gracicus com- 
ments. I am hopeful that our joint in- 
terest in this field may continue with 
profit to the country and for the bene- 
fit of the best kind of work on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak on 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has tie floor. 





U.S. IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word about the immigration mes- 
sage which the President sent to the 
Congress today. 

Mr. President, for some reason or 
other, it is extremely difficult to get any 
action on immigration in the Congress. 
The most we have been able to get are 
some palliative measures to meet the 
most urgent requirements as they affect 
refugees and escapees. 

The President has constantly tried, 
and many of us in the Congress have 
constantly tried, to get something done. 
The progress, I must say, has been very 
slow, except when it came to passing 
measures like the so-called McCarran- 
Walter bill, which very considerably re- 
stricted the opportunities for immigra- 
tion, and which, in my opinion, carried 
out other very unjust aspects of the law 
as they affected immigration. 

Mr. President, I think the fundamental 
difference between us and the Commu- 
nists is that we want an open world in 
which people can move from place to 
place, in order to give the greatest op- 
portunities in life and in order to have 
the liberty of the world. The Commu- 
nists want a society in which people can- 
not move. The Communists want a 


world which is restricted within com- 
partments, controlled by the state. We 
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want a world in which movement is 
easily possible. 

From the larger point of view of our 
struggle with the Communists, the plight 
of the escapees and refugees is tremen- 
dously important. Unless the United 
States takes the lead, as has been shown 
in regard to various statutes passed in 
recent years, it will be impossible to 
unlock the door for refugees. We still 
have a hard core of refugees and escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain in Europe, 
and many of them are in camps. We 
still have tremendous refugee problems, 
no matter where one looks in the world. 

There is a high commissioner for ref- 
ugees working under the United Nations. 
We have an Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for Refugees in which Members of 
Congress, I think including my colleague 
from New York, have taken a very active 
part. There are also other measures 
which relate to this question, which come 
under our own State Department. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the high- 
est kind of governmental policy is in- 
volved. I believe that we mark ourselves 
as a nation which has not yet fully 
grasped the significance of our role in 
the world when we allow other small 
countries—for example, like Venezuela— 
to show a record very much better than 
our own in respect to the resettlement 
of refugees and escapees. That is true 
not only with respect to Venezuela but 
also with respect to a dozen other coun- 
tries, which have shown a better pro- 
portionate approach to this problem. 
Australia immediately comes to mind, 
as do other countries. 

Mr. President, with the backing of the 
administration we now have had an 
eminently reasonable and moderate pro- 
gram presented to the Congress. I un- 
derstand that the minority leader will, 
on tomorrow, introduce proposed legis- 
lation which a number of us, including 
my colleague from New York and myself, 
will have the privilege of joining as 
sponsors. 

Mr. President, I can only hope that we 
shall nct again, as we have so often be- 
fore, forgo the opportunity to be true 
to ourselves, since essentially we are a 
nation built on immigration and made 
by immigrants, by denying the elemen- 
tary justice of the very moderate bill 
called for by the administration. I hope 
that enough support will be marshaled 
this time to get action on that bill. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a por- 
tion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools R~-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas] for himself and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
as a substitute for section 3 of the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DIRKSEN] as amended. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there 
are not many Senators present; but Sen- 
ators will be reading the Recorp. Hence, 
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I wish to make a statement, because I 
believe it is important to put in focus 
what was started today. 

It seems to those of us who are for a 
civil rights bill that it is necessary, in 
order to have an orderly debate and 
orderly consideration, to give the Senate 
an opportunity to consider the various 
alternative proposals which have been 
authoritatively suggested in order to im- 
plement the right to vote. 

Everyone on the civil rights side, in- 
cluding the administration, the Presi- 
dent, the group on the Democratic side 
identified as Democratic liberals, Re- 
publican liberals, and others who are in- 
terested in voting for a bill, agrees that 
a bill, to have any meaning at all, will 
have to contain some provision for a 
Federal voting official in lieu of State 
officials, who will register those who 
wish to vote. It seems to us, therefore, 
a service, at a point in the bill where 
it could be done with the least damage 
to the substantive parts of the bill, to 
give the Senate the free opportunity to 
accept or reject the three alternative 
proposals which have been brought for- 
ward in this connection. 

In order to do that in an orderly way, 
it was necessary to start with the pro- 
posal which the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Douctias] and I have offered in the 
form of the pending amendment. This 
is the Federal Civil Rights Commission’s 
proposal, the so-called pure registrar 
plan, which is based upon the Presi- 
dential finding, and based upon the right 
of the Federal Government to act in a 
situation in which the voting right is 
being denied, contrary to the precepts 
of the 15th amendment. That is one 
proposal which has been made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
proposal which we advance, which has 
been sent to the desk and has been read 
as an amendment in the form of a sub- 
stitute for the present section 3, differs 
from the proposal of the President’s 
Commission on Civil Rights in two vital 
respects: First, it applies to State elec- 
tions as well as to Federal elections; and, 
second, it is triggered into action not by 
the complaint or petition of 9 indi- 
viduals but of 50? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad the Senator 
has made those points clear. I was about 
to come to them. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s intercession, because it anticipates 
what I was about to say. 

The idea of applying the registrar pro- 
posal to the whole of the election process 
is based upon researches which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and I have had pur- 
sued by a very distinguished group of 
law school professors, primarily from 
two law schools; namely, Yale University 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 

The general legal theory which backs 
up the registrar proposal within this 
compass is that in the case of Federal 
elections the Federal Government, un- 
der the Constitution, has the right to 
determine the time, place, and manner 
by which they shall be held, though the 
qualification remains the qualification 
prescribed by the State; and in the case 
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of State elections the Federal jurisdic- 
tion is based upon the 15th amendment. 

We see no reason, in law, why the 
authority to the President to make @ 
conclusive enough finding to include 
poth the 15th amendment and the pro- 
vision inherent in the Constitution can- 
not be combined under the authority 
given to one Federal‘ officer. All the 
power which he exercised would still be 
subject to the judicial jurisdiction, in 
terms of due process of law, equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and other questions 
which are properly raised in court. But 
the point is that both authorities of the 
Federal Government may be married in 
the one officer, based upon an adequate 
finding to give the basis for jurisdiction 
py the President. 

That is one approach. It is essential- 
ly the Federal Civil Rights Commission’s 
approach. However, as the Senator 
from Illinois has properly pointed out, 
it has now been designed to meet the 
needs of the situation and give a broad- 
er base by requiring a larger number of 
complaints. 

That is one alternative which the Sen- 
ate should have before it. Coming as 
it does, from so authoritative a source 
as the Federal Civil Rights Commission, 
which investigated this subject with such 
care, it seems to me that it would be al- 
most improper, in our own interest and 
in the interest of the country, not to 
submit, in debate, this authoritative pro- 
posal to the Senate. 

At the other end of the spectrum 
comes the voting referee proposal. I 
know that my colleague from Illinois is 
not very enthusiastic about the voting 
referee proposal. Nevertheless, I must 
state in all honesty that if all else fails, 
I shall support the voting referee pro- 
posal, and I hope very much that it will 
be supported by a majority of the Sen- 
ate. Isay that because it at least repre- 
sents a method by which there may be 
broader-scale registration for voting 
than individual litigation by the individ- 
ual nonregistered voter would produce. 
That is already an important step for- 
ward. 

Also I think that we must not forget 
that where we meet very tough opposi- 
tion, which will go to any extreme in 
order to frustrate the right of the in- 
dividual to vote, the voting referee is an 
Officer with real impact, because he is 
an officer of the court in the area, and 
the contempt power of the court is there, 
to back up the decrees which the court 
makes upon the recommendations of 
that kind of referee. 

That is a very powerful position. In- 
deed, in my opinion, it is the most 
Powerful of any position in the range 
of all the alternatives which will be 
available to the Senate. 

True, it has its complexities, in that it 

based on litigation in a particular 
court, with all the opportunities for de- 
lay which that gives, but it is a very 
Strong remedy, and in my opinion will 
be absolutely essential in the so-called 
hard core cases in areas where there is 
the most pronounced resistance, with 
every artifice and every device utilized 
to frustrate the right to vote of certain 
members of that particular community, 
on grounds of race or color. 
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Those are the two opposite ends of the 
proposition—the voting registrar, as I 
have described him, and the voting 
referee. 

If it should please the Senate to try 
to find some amalgam of those proposi- 
tions, I know that the Senate will have 
an opportunity, if it does not prefer to 
accept the registrar proposal, to vote 
upon a combined proposal, popularly 
identified by the names of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and myself. That 
proposal was offered and then with- 
drawn, so that, quite properly, the pure 
registrar proposal could be submitted 
first. 

The combined proposal has, in my 
opinion, a great deal to commend it. 
The main aspect which commends it, of 
course, is the fact that it does represent 
an amalgam of views, pounded out in 
negotiation and joint draftsmanship 
among a group of lawyers from both 
sides of the aisle. 

The combined proposal uses as its 
fulcrum a case under the 1957 act, and 
provides that when a case has been 
brought which results in a decree that 
there is a pattern or a practice of dis- 
crimination on grounds of race or color, 
which denies people the right to register 
and vote, the appointment of an officer 
may move in either direction. It may 
move toward the voting referee; or the 
Attorney General may use a finding in 
that case as the basis for requesting the 
President to appoint a Federal enroll- 
ment officer. It may move, then, in the 
other direction. 

Another great advantage of that pro- 
cedure is that it enables one to deal 
with the hard core case where there is @ 
tough proposition—a tough nut to crack, 
so to speak—in a county, as well as to 
deal generally with respect to other 
counties, in a way which permits of the 
most competent facility for registering 
a large number of people. 

These, then, are the three alternatives 
which, in my opinion, the Senate should 
have an opportunity to consider. 
Through the wonderfully fine work of 
my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] and my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarK] those opportunities 
will be afforded to the Senate. 

Finally, a residual opportunity is set 
up for the Senate to proceed as it will 
with the referee proposal in an inte- 
grated way under section 7, when that 
section is reached. 

Of course, no one can interfere with 
the right of any Senator to offer any 
amendment, and such amendments, of 
course, can be offered as an amendment 
to section 7 when that section comes 
under consideration. However, at least 
there is provided a very easy way to 
proceed, with the least possible damage 
to what we feel would be the most mean- 
ingful bill that can be made available 
by this procedure. That is now offered 
to us through the efforts of the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania through their successfully 
proposing their alternatives. 

Finally, so that the record on this 
subject may be complete, it should be 
noted that oftentimes we discuss these 
matters with no contact with reality. 
Yet we are very much aware of reality, 
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and it is essential that we be constantly 
reminded of reality. 

This is not a light matter, even with 
respect to voting, because it is estimated 
that if the same proportion of Negroes 
were to vote in the South as do whites, 
there would be an increase in registra=- 
tion and voting of approximately 1,800,- 
000 people. That is an enormous amount, 
and therefore represents an enormous 
issue, with a great impact upon a sec- 
tion of the country which so many of 
us feel lags behind the times in respect 
of recognition of its human resources. 

I know how deeply and sincerely my 
colleagues from the South feel when they 
say, “You just let us alone. These are 
our human resources. We are doing our 
utmost in the best way we can do it 
for our States and communities.” 

Again, Mr. President, I say that this is 
the United States, and this is the U.S. 
Senate, and I sincerely hope that we 
will be able to realize this tremendous 
potential in human addition to the total 
national store of resources which is avail- 
able to us in this field by getting the 
franchise for so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who, notwithstand- 
ing the Constitution, have been denied 
the franchise. 

I have made these remarks not in any 
forensic way—and there are only a few 
Senators on the floor, although those 
who are here are very distinguished— 
and certainly not with any hope of sway=- 
ing anyone with my eloquence, but be- 
cause I believe these things must be said, 
so that Members of the Senate may have 
clearly before them the pattern which is 
expected to be followed in respect of these 
proposals to which we will address our- 
selves in the Senate, and so that all 
Members may have an understanding at 
least equal to that of those of us who 
have been working so actively on this 
subject, and thereby, perhaps, will be 
able to judge better how they might vote 
on particular proposals by having a 
concept of the whole of the area of op- 
portunity which will be available to the 
Senate. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, if no other 
Senator desires to aGdress the Senate, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, March 
18, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THurspAY, Marcu 17, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 128: 1: Blessed is everyone that 
feareth the Lord; that walketh in His 
ways. 

O Thou infinite and eternal God, with 
gladness and gratitude we are coming 
unto Thee in this moment of prayer. 

May we be numbered among those 
who, in the midst of these strange and 
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strenuous days, have the courage to live 
in Thy spirit and to walk in Thy ways. 

We humbly acknowledge that, in the 
area of human relationships, there are 
chasms which patience and sympathy, 
insight and understanding, diplomacy 
and statesmanship must help to bridge. 

Grant that there may be in the heart 
of humanity a new birth of charity and 
considerateness, of kindness and good 
will, and a belief in the reality of moral 
and spiritual values and of loyalty to 
them. 

To Thy name we shall ascribe all the 
praise. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 





SINCLAIR G. STANLEY — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 
Mr. LANE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (S. 607) 
for the relief of the estate of Sinclair G. 
Stanley. 





RESTRICTIONS ON IMMIGRATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 


NO. 360) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I again urge the liberalization of some 
of our existing restrictions upon immi- 
gration. 

The strength of this Nation may be 
measured in many ways—military 
might, industrial productivity, scientific 
contributions, its system of justice, its 
freedom from autocracy, the fertility of 
its land, and the prowess of its people. 
Yet no analytical study can so dramati- 
cally demonstrate its position in the 
world as the simple truth that here, 
more than any other place, hundreds of 
thousands of people each year seek to 
enter and establish their homes and 
raise their children. 

To the extent possible, without dis- 
locating the lives of those already liv- 
ing here, this flow of immigration to this 
country must be encouraged. These 
persons who seek entry to this country 
seek more than a share of our material 
prosperity. The contributions of suc- 
cessive waves of immigrants show that 
they do not bring their families to a 
strange land and learn a new language 
and a new way of life simply to indulge 
themselves with comforts. Their real 
concern is with their children, and as a 
result those who have struggled for the 
right of American citizenship have, in 
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countless ways, shown a deep apprecia- 
tion of its responsibilities. The names 
of those who make important contribu- 
tions in the fields of science, law, and al- 
most every other field of endeavor indi- 
cate that there has been no period in 
which the immigrants to this country 
have not richly rewarded it for its lib- 
erality in receiving them. 

In the world of today our immigration 
law badly needs revision. 

Ideally, I believe that this could per- 
haps be accomplished best by leaving im- 
migration . policy subject .to flexible 
standards. While I realize that such a 
departure from the past is unlikely now, 
a number of bills have already been in- 
troduced which contain the elements of 
such an idea. The time is ripe for their 
serious consideration so that the frame- 
work of a new pattern may begin to 
evolve. 

For immediate action in this session I 
urge two major acts. 

First. We should double the 154,000 
quota immigrants that we are presently 
taking into our country. 

Second. We should make special pro- 
vision for the absorption of many thou- 
sands of persons who are refugees with- 
out a country as a result of political up- 
heavals and their flight from persecu- 
tion. 

The first proposal would liberalize the 
quotas for every country and, to an im- 
portant extent, moderate the features of 
existing law which operate unfairly in 
certain areas of the world. In this re- 
gard, I recommend the following steps: 

1. The removal of the ceiling of 2,000 
on quotas within the Asiatic-Pacific 
triangle; 

2. The basing of the overall limitation 
on immigration on the 1960 census as 
soon as it is available in place of that of 
1920 which is the present base; 

3. The annual acceptance of one- 
sixth of 1 percent of our total popu- 
lation; 

4. Abandonment of the concept of race 
and ethnic classifications within our 
population, at least for the purposes of 
the increases in quotas I have recom- 
mended, by substituting as the base for 
computation the number of immigrants 
actually accepted from each area be- 
tween 1924 and 1959. In other words, 
the increase in the quota for Italy, for 
example, would not be based upon a per- 
centage of a so-called Italian ethnic 
group within our country, but upon a 
percentage of actual immigration from 
Italy between 1924 and 1959; and 

5. The unused quotas of undersub- 
scribed countries should be distributed 
among oversubscribed countries. This 
distribution should be in proportion to 
the quotas of the oversubscribed coun- 
tries. 

My second major proposal is for au- 
thorization for the parole into this 
country of refugees from oppression. 
They are persons who have been forced 
to flee from their homes because of per- 
secution or fear of persecution based 
upon race, religion, or political opinions, 
or they are victims of world political up- 
heaval or national calamity which makes 
it impossible for them to return to their 
former homes, 
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This year has been designated “World 
Refugee Year.” The United States and 
68 other nations have joined together in 
an attempt to seek permanent solutions 
for the problems of these peoples. 
Nations who in the past have granted 
entry to the victims of political or relj- 
gious persecutions have never had cause 
to regret extending such asylum. These 
persons with their intellectual idealism 
and toughness will become worthwhile 
citizens and will keep this Nation strong 
and respected as a _ contributor of 
thought and ideals. 

I have asked the Attorney General to 
submit a draft of legislation to imple- 
ment the recommendations I have made. 
The administration stands ready to sup- 
ply whatever information is necessary to 
permit appropriate action by the Con- 
gress during its present session. If, not- 
withstanding my specific recommenda- 
tions, the Congress should enact other or 
different liberalizations of our immigra- 
tion law that are constructive, I will be 
glad to approve them. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, March 17, 1960. 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, if any- 
body had any doubt as to when elections 
are going to take place, the President’s 
immigration message certainly makes it 
clear that it is this year. We had an 
identical message from the President 4 
years ago, and we are certainly going 
to have one like it 4 years hence. It 
is all a part of seeking political divi- 
dends by catering to groups representing 
special interests. 

If we were to consider the President’s 
proposal seriously, we would find that 
its enactment would raise the present 
annual average of immigrants entering 
this country from 260,000 to 500,000. 
Simple arithmetic indicates that the 
doubling of the regular immigration 
quota coupled with the retention of im- 
migration not subject to quota limita- 
tions—natives of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and all spouses and children of 
U.S. citizens plus special classes such as 
clergymen and their immediate families, 
and so forth—will have precisely that 
effect. 

Our present annual immigration quota 
is 154,000, but the actual number of im- 
migrants who entered this country 
reached 2,499,268 in the last 10 years, 
instead of the theoretical figure of 
1,540,000. 

The problem of whether the United 
States is capable of absorbing eco- 
nomically and assimilating socially twice 
the number of immigrants which we 
presently admit annually is a matter to 
be tackled by qualified economists and 
sociologists, rather than to be tossed 
about by the Republican political ad- 
visers of the President. Economists and 
not politicians must ascertain whether 
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there are sufficient jobs, schoolrooms, 
hospital beds, and houses for the accom- 
modation of the increased number of 
immigrants as proposed by the Presi- 
dent. According to the Bureau of the 
Census, a new citizen of the United 
States is born every 742 seconds; a per- 
son dies in the United States every 20 
seconds; and an immigrant enters this 
country every 90 seconds. The effect of 
these three officially established facts is 
the net increase of our population by 
2,890,800 annually, all of whom must be 
absorbed by the United States. 

I wish to add one more thought. The 
sound and time-tested basic tenets of our 
immigration policy and the laws imple- 
menting it, have permitted this country 
to accept, whenever the international] sit- 
uation called for it, a sizable number of 
homeless refugees and victims of po- 
litical persecution. Since the end of 
World War II, pursuant to this policy, 
the United States has led the whole world 
in admitting well over 1 million displaced 
persons and refugees. At the present 
time, my subcommittee is actively con- 
sidering legislation under which an addi- 
tional number of people in need of reset- 
tlement opportunities would be offered 
new homes and a new Start in life in the 
United States. 

The President’s proposal, providing for 
a permanent automatic increase of the 
size of our annual immigration intake, 
will, of course, preclude the passage of 
legislation needed in emergent situations. 

We must not sacrifice the welfare of 
the Nation in general to the dictates of 
election year politics, there is too much 
at stake. 





APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution ‘H. Res. 478) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Jacos H. GILBERT, of New 
York, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


The resolution was agreed to. 





PROGRAM FOR EXPANDED EX- 
PORTS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 359) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Because increased exports are im- 
portant to the United States at this time, 
the administration has developed a pro- 
gram to promote the growth of our ex- 
port trade. While most of the public 
Steps to be taken with this end in view 
can be accomplished under existing legis- 
lative authority, the cooperation and 
Support of the Congress are vital to the 
Success of this program. 

Expanded exports can add substan- 
tially to the millions of jobs already gen- 
erated for cur people by export trade. 
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At the same time, our export surplus con- 
tributes significantly to our capacity to 
sustain our expenditures abroad for in- 
vestment, private travel, maintenance 
of U.S. military forces, and programs 
of foreign economic cooperation. To 
support these essential activities, which 
are refiected in our international bal- 
ance of payments, we must, as I 
pointed out in my State of the Union 
message, promote a rising volume of ex- 
ports and world trade. 

Unlike the sellers’ markets of early 
postwar years when productive capacity 
abroad was limited, world markets have 
recently become highly competitive. To 
expand exports in these circumstances 
demands a more vigorous effort by both 
Government and business to improve our 
capacity for international competition. 

Through the trade agreements pro- 
gram we shall continue to work with 
other countries toward the removal of 
unnecessary obstacles to international 
trade and payments. The discrimina- 
tory restrictions that other countries im- 
posed at a time when they had serious 
balance of payments difficulties have 
been especially burdensome to our ex- 
ports. Economic improvement in many 
countries has removed the justification 
for such barriers, and with the assistance 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and the International Monetary 
Fund, much has been accomplished in 
eliminating those restrictions. We shall 
continue to seek the elimination of the 
discriminatory restrictions that still re- 
main; we shall also continue to seek the 
general reduction of quantitative con- 
trols. 

To assist our exporters to meet current 
international competition in export fi- 
nancing arrangements, the Export-Im- 
port Bank will inaugurate a new pro- 
gram of guarantees of noncommercial 
risks for short-term export credits. The 
Bank will also expand and improve its 
existing credit facilities for medium-term 
export transactions. These steps, which 
can be taken under existing statutory au- 
thority, should improve the ability of our 
exporters to compete in world markets. 
These arrangements will be designed and 
administered to encourage full participa- 
tion of commercial banks and other pri- 
vate sources of credit and guarantees. 

To help our exporters in the develop- 
ment of their foreign sales, we should 
improve the numerous Government serv- 
ices now available to business firms and 
especially useful to our smaller pro- 
ducers. These services have been avail- 
able all along, but we must infuse them 
with a new purpose and strengthen them 
with additional resources. Accordingly, 
I have directed comprehensive steps to 
strengthen the trade-promotion services 
of the Department of Commerce, includ- 
ing its field offices located throughout 
the United States; to expand and give 
higher priority to the commercial activ- 
ities of the Foreign Service; to expand 
the agricultural trade promotion activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture; 
to place greater emphasis on the prompt 
reporting of information useful to Amer- 
ican exporters; to establish new oversea 
trade centers; to make fuller use of in- 
ternational trade fairs, trade missions, 
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and other promotional means to stimu- 
late the interest of foreign buyers in U.S. 
products while continuing to emphasize 
the basic objectives of the special pro- 
gram for international understanding; 
and to emphasize the promotion of tour- 
ist travel to the United States. 

The details of this program will be 
presented during the congressional hear- 
ings soon to be held on the expansion of 
U.S. trade and in connection with a 
forthcoming request for the supple- 
mental appropriations necessary for 
rapid progress in the export promotion 
program. Government proniotion, how- 
ever, can be effective only to the extent 
that it stimulates and encourages pri- 
vate business efforts to expand sales 
abroad. Government can help enlarge 
export opportunities, but it is American 
business that must supply and sell the 
goods that world markets demand. 

To this end I have asked the Secretary 
of Commerce, in cooperation with other 
department heads, to enlist the efforts 
of the business community. Consulta- 
tions have already been held in connec- 
tion with the preparation of this pro- 
gram. In addition, a group of business 
leaders will be asked to organize an ex- 
port drive by business, to enlist the 
active support of existing national and 
local business groups, to discover the 
sectors in which better results can be 
obtained, to assist and encourage busi- 
nessmen newly entering the export field, 
to strengthen contacts with business 
groups abroad, and to develop an organi- 
zation structure adequate to these 
purposes. 

The individual steps in this export 
program are modest ones. Their cumu- 
lative effect, however, will be substan- 
tial if American enterprise will make the 
necessary effort. With the support of the 
Congress, this Government can both 
facilitate and give continued impetus to 
the expansion of our exports as free 
world economic progress continues to 
enlarge the potential for international 
trade. The rising tide of productivity 
and prosperity in many nations creates 
a timely opportunity for mutual benefits 
from expanding world trade. By pur- 
suing this opportunity, we can promote 
vigorous economic growth both at home 
and abroad. 

DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HovseE, March 17, 1960. 





PROGRAM FOR EXPANDED 
EXPORTS 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has expressed highly desirable ob- 
jectives regarding exports. 

I am happy his message takes note 
of the discriminatory restrictions other 
nations have imposed on American 
products. 

I question whether the expansion of 
export markets he contemplates can be 
accomplished without removal of all 
such restrictions. 
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I question that it can be accomplished 
quickly enough to overcome the dam- 
age that is being done each day by 
American policies that force American 
producers to compete at a disadvantage 
with foreign competitors, even for U.S. 
Government work. 

Our policy of encouraging imports as 
well as the use of foreign products in 
Government work is injurious not only 
to American business and American 
workers but also to the Government 
itself. 

The latest example with which I am 
familiar is the award of a contract for 
construction of the Canal Zone bridge 
using West German steel. 

West German steel was the deciding 
factor in award of contract to the John 
F. Beasley Construction Co., Dallas, Tex., 
for construction of the superstructure of 
this $20 million bridge across the Pan- 
ama Canal. Beasley based his winning 
bid of $9,119,000 on use of foreign-made 
steel. An alternate bid of $10,849,000 
was submitted by Beasley based on ma- 
terials manufactured in the United 
States. United States Steel Export Co., 
the second lowest of nine bidders on the 
project, priced the job at $9,861,000. 
However, the difference between win- 
ning and losing the bid for United States 
Steel was a bare $22,000, since added to 
the Beasley German-made steel bid, was 
$520,000 “Buy American” allowance, and 
$200,000 for cost of possible redesign be- 
cause of the foreign steel use, and for 
expenses and other costs involving in- 
spection of the steel in production. The 
bridge requires some 14,300 tons of struc- 
tural steel. The United States Steel fig- 
ure for supply of steel and erection was 
$8,727,000, against Beasley’s $7,770,000 
for nondomestic metal. The structure, 
suspension design, is to reach 5,425 feet 
from abutment to abutment, with a 
1,000-foot main span and 201-foot main 
high-water clearance. The contract was 
awarded by the Panama Canal Company, 
an independent agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The award of this contract, based on 
use of foreign-made steel, will deprive 
our steelworkers, many in critical labor 
areas, of an estimated $2.3 million in 
basic wages alone for making the 14,300 
tons of steel for the project. Had this 
contract for an American project gone 
to a firm using American steel, the 
movement of the steel in the United 
States by way of barge to New Orleans 
and thence in a U.S. vessel to Panama 
would involve a transportation charge 
of more than $600,000. Shipment of the 
erecting equipment to the site in the 
Canal Zone would require an additional 
expenditure of some $150,000. 

Besides these substantial losses to the 
U.S. economy, it is pertinent that an 
American company using American- 
made steel would also use American- 
made equipment for erection of the 
bridge structure. It is estimated the new 
erection equipment needed for the proj- 
ect costs more than $600,000, plus trans- 
port costs to the site. 

Conservative estimates indicate the 
total loss to American economy on this 
one $10 million contract may be close 
to $5 million. The loss to American 
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steelworkers, equipment manufacturers 
and their employees, and transportation 
companies and their workers aggregate 
$3.6 million. This is an obvious loss. 
But, add to that imposing sum, direct 
losses to the U.S. Treasury in taxes it 
would have received from the wage earn- 
ers involved—estimated in excess of 
half-a-million dollars. But this is not 
all of the tax loss to the Treasury. We 
have what is known as the corporation 
income tax applying to the producers 
of the steel in question, the equipment 
manufacturers, and the common carriers 
involved. 

Every day we see startling and exten- 
sive evidence of the injurious inroads 
on our economy by foreign competition, 
mainly because such competition enjoys 
far lower labor costs and a benign U.S. 
policy which permits underselling us in 
our own backyards. The extent to which 
this has been accomplished reaches into 
the Halls of Congress. May I remind 
you gentleman our CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD and all Government documents pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office 
are bound with foreign-made bookbinder 
wire costing at least 20 percent less than 
the lowest U.S. price for the same 
product. 

Much of our difficulty in foreign com- 
petition underbidding our own pro- 
ducers can be traced to an Executive 
order of December 19, 1954. It reduced 
the buy-American protection from 25 
percent to 6 percent. In other words, a 
foreign firm bidding against an Ameri- 
can firm need only be 6 percent under 
the American bid to be eligible for the 
Government contract. This is, in es- 
sence, no protection at all. Had the 25- 
percent factor been in effect on the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone bridge superstructure 
contract, American workmen would be 
making the steel for it, as well as equip- 
ment for erection, in addition to being 
employed for transportation of both to 
the site—a territory under the sover- 
eign power of the United States. And 
our Treasury would be collecting taxes 
from these sources to help pay for the 
project—rather than adding to our hor- 
rendously mounting debt. 

There are hundreds of examples such 
as this where U.S. manufacturers and 
workmen have lost out to low labor-cost 
producers abroad under our so-called 
Buy American Act protection. Signs 
point to further acceleration of this 
trend—augmented by the very Federal 
agencies which depend on the tax dol- 
lars this policy deprives our workmen 
and businessmen from earning. 

This sell-America-out principle, to 
put it more accurately, can also be ap- 
plied to our highway program. “Policy 
and Procedures Memorandum 21-13,” is- 
sued by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
requires the States to use materials of 
foreign origin on Federal-aid highway 
projects when quoted 6 percent or more 
below domestic prices. An exception is 
made in critical areas of unemployment 
where a 12-percent differential is 
allowed. 

It has been indicated by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, unofficially I think, that 
some of these materials can be bought 
for up to 30 percent less from foreign 
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sources. Fortunately for our economy 
and our American workmen, this direc. 
tive of the Bureau, which was to go into 
effect March 1, has been suspended to 
May 1. We have the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania and the Senators from that 
State, and our colleague in the House, the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, largely to 
thank for this deferral. They made a 
12th hour appeal a day before the March 
1 effective date to Commerce Secretary 
Mueller for further consideration of the 
impact of the order on industries and 
critical unemployment areas in that 
State. This protest of the Pennsylvania 
delegation has eloquent support from 
many of the other States, including 13, 
among which is California, which have 
State laws prohibiting use of foreign 
materials in roadbuilding. These laws 
as far as I know would be superseded by 
the Roads Bureau directive, or else the 
States in question would lose their 
eligibility for Federal aid for their State 
and Interstate Defense Highway Systems. 

The Public Roads directive would be 
particularly damaging to small business 
enterprises which do not enjoy the di- 
versification of the larger firms. I sin- 
cerely commend this matter to the at- 
tention of the House. 

It is entirely possible that at some 
future date our exports may increase 
sufficiently to overcome the effects of 
these policies. I am not optimistic. I 
hope that the President’s program will 
be given most sympathetic study. At 
the same time, I trust the President will 
give consideration to policies that will 
help American businessmen to compete 
for Government work on a realistic basis, 
taking into account the fact that the 
face value of a contract, as in the case 
of the canal bridge, is sometimes the 
least important consideration insofar as 
our economy is concerned. 





NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Members of this House persist in refus- 
ing to recognize, accept and capitalize 
on the natural gambling urge of the 
American people and while we keep our 
eyes closed and ignore the tremendous 
revenue producing features of a nation- 
al lottery, millions of dollars continue to 
leave our shores every year in support 
of foreign run lotteries. 

On Monday, March 21, Mr. Speaker, 
the official drawing for the Irish Sweep- 
stakes will take place in Dublin, Ire- 
land. Hundreds of thousands of Amerl- 
can citizens across this country will be 
anxiously awaiting the results which, in 
some cases, will mean the happy fulfill- 
ment of a dream. 

Ireland is one of many foreign coun- 
tries where lotteries are legal and proper 
and where the gambling spirit of their 
inhabitants is tied together with the need 
for revenue. Last year, the total gross 
receipts from worldwide sale of Irish 
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sweepstakes tickets were a record high 
of $46,059,680. I venture to say that at 
Jeast $40 million of that amount rep- 
resents our own American dollars. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, we permit and al- 
low hypocrisy to blind us from the ob- 
vious. We raise moral issues where none 
are involved. We allow fear to grip us 
and prevent a sensible and realistic ap- 
proach to this whole question of gam- 
bling. se 

However, we have no religious or moral 
scruples when it comes to collecting taxes 
from these sweepstake winners. What 
price hypocrisy? 

Mr. Speaker, we can shut off the flow 
of billions of dollars now siphoned off by 
the underworld in the United States and 
by foreign-run lotteries by adopting a 
logical and sensible plan. A national 
lottery in this country would bring $10 
billion a year in new revenue to our Gov- 
ernment Treasury and badly needed tax 
relief to our people. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, the Members of 
this House on this St. Patrick’s Day will 
take a second and longer look at this 
proposal. It is worth a try—at least, for 
the sake of our hard-pressed taxpayers. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 26] 
Barry Jennings Rogers, Mass. 
Baumhart Mahon Shelley 
Brown, Mo Minshall Sheppard 
Durham Mitchell Springer 
Holifield Osmers Watts 
Horan Powell Withrow 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 413 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8601) to en- 
force constitutional rights, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8601, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was pending 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocn] and the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] as a substitute for the 
McCulloch amendment. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Writs to the 
amendment by Mr. CELLER as & substitute for 
the amendment by Mr. McCuLLocH. On page 
2, line 15, after “law” insert “such proof 
shall be prima facie evidence that such per- 
son has been denied the right to vote on 
account of his race or color.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is regrettable that the amendment 
I offered yesterday did not prevail. It 
is my honest opinion that we will live 
to rue that action; and I think the prec- 
edent we would have by putting in an 
act of Congress conclusive presumption 
is surely going to haunt us in the future. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
is no precedent for such action; in fact, 
I will be so bold as to challenge anyone 
here to bring forth an act of Congress, 
any act of Congress in the history of our 
Republic, that establishes a conclusive 
presumption. 

At the briefing when we heard from 
Judge Walsh, I asked his specifically: 
Is there a precedent for this procedure? 
He cited as a precedent, but not in point, 
the antitrust laws. I have been pressing 
the Department for a suggestion of an 
act of Congress at any time in the his- 
tory of our Republic so that there could 
be some semblance of support for what 
we are doing. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may be again reported be- 
cause the reading of it could not be 
heard originally. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the Willis amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
precedent cited by the Attorney General, 
as I said, is the antitrust law, which is 
found in title XV, section 16, of the 
United States Code Annotated. 

What does that law say? It says: 

A final judgment or decree heretofore or 
hereafter rendered in any civil or criminal 
proceeding brought by or on behalf of the 
United States under the antitrust laws to 
the effect that a defendant has violated said 
laws shall be prima facie evidence against 
such defendant in any action or proceeding 
brought by any other party against such 
defendant under said laws. 


What does that mean? That means 
that if the United States of America files 
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a suit against, let us say, the Standard 
Oil Co. and Shell Oil Co., just like the 
United States of America through the 
Attorney General initiates an injunction 
against a registrar, and if in that anti- 
trust law said judge after full considera- 
tion finds that the Standard and Shell 
Oil Co.’s have combined in order to de- 
press the small operators, then all the 
filling stations in the area that have 
been hurt, like all the people here ap- 
plying for voting certificates say they 
have been hurt, file a damage suit be- 
cause of the effect of that decree, then 
they get a break. The law says that the 
decree shall be prima facie evidence in 
that proceeding by outside parties. 

That is exactly what my amendment 
proposes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The gentle- 
man was present yesterday when it was 
asserted by several proponents of this 
legislation that the antitrust law was 
an example of law which had created a 
conclusive presumption. ‘The gentleman 
has just read from the law which pro- 
vides that prima facie presumption has 
been created. That is entirely different 
from a conclusive presumption? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is very much dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Is there any 
other section or provision in the anti- 
trust law which does create a conclusive 
presumption? 

Mr. WILLIS. There is no such pro- 
vision in the antitrust law, and I would 
like to have any Member get up and cite 
an act of Congress in the history of our 
Republic establishing a conclusive pre- 
sumption. 

Why is a conclusive presumption ob- 
noxious to our system of Government? 
Why does it violate due process of law? 
It violates due process of law and is un- 
constitutional because under our sys- 
tem a person is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proven guilty. But here, 
under the structure of that bill, upon a 
finding by a Federal court, where only 
one or two people are before the court, 
it constitutes a conclusive presumption 
that everybody in the area has individ- 
ually been discriminated against and 
that the registrar of voters is not here, 
he is not permitted to cross-examine his 
accusers at any point. And, it is con- 
clusively presumed that the registrar of 
voters has, in fact, discriminated against 
everybody in the affected area without 
requiring those people to prove any- 
thing about race or color, which is what 
this fuss is all about. 

Let me point this out. I think the 
gentleman from California, a member 
of our committee, yesterday helped to 
clarify this whole proposition. He said 
that in his opinion this bill did not es- 
tablish a conclusive presumption. And, 
there were a lot of titters going on— 
you know what I am talking about—that 
he was treading on dangerous ground. 
And, I think the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas made a great contribution at that 
point in the debate by pointing up what 
this thing is all about. 
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But then we were forced to vote at 
that point. The Members of this great 
body were just about to understand what 
this thing is all about, when we were 
forced to vote. But as it is, although 
the point had just commenced to sink 
in, my amendment was defeated. I 
think if we had been permitted to talk 
about this thing some more, a different 
vote would have resulted. As it is, my 
amendment did not prevail, I think by 
about only 21 or 22 votes. Anyway, the 
damage has been done. 

What does this important amendment 
do? My amendment puts in this bill the 
only precedent that they have been able 
to cite in support of this procedure, 
namely, that this court decree shall es- 
tablish or be equivalent to prima facie 
evidence; that as to people not before 
the court it shall be prima facie evidence 
on the point. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the gentle- 
man from New York, the chairman of 
our committee, and the gentleman from 
Ohio, the ranking minority member, 
themselves were shocked about what was 
being attempted to be done and took 
us to task in committee on this very 
question. In acolloquy between the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MreapER] and 
myself, when I was bringing out what 
this thing was all about, our good chair- 
man said, “Wait a minute, Mr. MEADER. 
I want to correct the gentleman,” mean- 
ing the gentleman from Louisiana. 
“There is nothing conclusive about the 
presumption. It is a rebuttable presump- 
tion; not conclusive.” 

Well, now, that is taking him at his 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. That was his position. 
And if I may be so bold, I think my good 
friend down in his heart is not at all 
pleased about the establishment of a 
conclusive presumption. Then the gen- 
tleman from Ohio said the same thing. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with that 
statement. The language of the bill does 
not justify that statement, in my opinion. 


And so I offer this amendment. 
Frankly, it has been said time and time 
again that after the judge makes his de- 
cree and after these people appear be- 
fore the referee and after the referee 
makes his report, at that point only 
the Attorney General can file exceptions 
to the report. But if the proceeding is 
ex parte, if it is a onesided affair, and 
if we establish a conclusive presumption 
that the registrar is discriminating, he 
is not being given an opportunity in fil- 
ing his exceptions to show that the 
representations as to the race or color 
issue of the man applying for the cer- 
tificate is not well founded. I think at 
least at some point, say in the filing of 
the exceptions, we should not shut off 
the registrar from overcoming the pre- 
sumption. 
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I regret to have to offer this amend- 
ment. I am conceding a great deal be- 
cause under my amendment now pro- 
posed I am shifting the burden of proof. 
The Attorney General and not the voter 
would have to prove that there was no 
disqualification on account of race or 
color. Is that too much to ask, to at 
least conform to standards of due proc- 
ess? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand then that the gentleman’s 
amendment is limited only to page 2, 
line 15, where he adds “Such proof 
shall be prima facie evidence?” 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And that 
is the only place the gentleman amends 
it? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman recognizes that on that part of 
the section at least you are dealing with 
the proceeding where parties have been 
notified and have come into court for the 
purpose of having the judge determine 
whether or not there is a pattern or prac- 
tice. That is the part the gentleman is 
amending. Then does the gentleman 
mean to say that the amendment means 
that after the judge has determined that 
there is a pattern or practice, that is only 
going to be prima facie evidence al- 
though he, himself, has determined that 
there has been a pattern or practice you 
are going to limit it and say that it is 
only prima facie evidence? 

Mr. WILLIS. In the first place, that 
is not the purpose of the amendment at 
all. The establishment of the prima 
facie case has to do with proof before the 
referee. That is to say, this applies to 
third parties. Of course, a court decree 
is res judicata and is conclu¢ive as to the 
people he heard from. ut this has 
nothing to do with that. This strikes at 
the point where the people apply for a 
voting certificate and their statement as 
to what happened, we dignify as being 
prima facie true. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the lan- 
guage on page 3, line 20, after the word 
“law” because the referee there is hear- 
ing the evidence. But the weight to be 
given that evidence—that occurs at 
page 2. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Assume 
that the court has found the pattern or 
the practice and has entered the order 
and in his opinion he feels that a referee 
should be appointed. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment say that the referee 
has a right to take as prima facie that 
an individual in the area has been de- 
prived of his right to vote because of 
race, or color? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] 
has again expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me clarify this. If 
the gentleman has the bill before him, 
he will see in line 9 that upon his appli- 
cation therefor a third party is entitled 
“to an order declaring him qualified to 
vote,” upon what proof? “Upon proof 
that at any election or elections, first, he 
is qualified under State law to vote, and 
second, he has since such finding by the 
court been (a) deprived of or denied un- 
der color of law the opportunity to regis- 
ter to vote or otherwise to qualify to 
vote,” by a person acting under State 
law. 

But do you not see that he is not re- 
quired to prove that he has been indi- 
vidually discriminated against? That 
is the idea of the bill. He is not required 
to prove that he has been denied the 
right to vote on account of his race. So 
this establishes a conclusive presump- 
tion, and that is the gimmick that does 
it. My bill says that such proof—what 
proof?—that he is qualified to vote, that 
he has been denied the right to vote 
without saying why. I say the purpose 
of my bill is to copy the antitrust law 
and say that such proof shall be prima 
facie evidence that that person has been 
deprived of the right to vote on account 
of race or color. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As I un- 
derstand the gentleman, the gentleman 
points out line 9 and makes reference 
toa third party. 

Mr. WILLIS. Right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That ap- 
plies only after the court has found these 
things. 

Mr. WILLIS. Right. But what is the 
third party required to prove? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What the 
gentleman is saying is that in order for 
the third party to come to the court or 
a referee he must then again prove—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I am saying no such 
thing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then does 
it follow that the pattern exists? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is on page 3 that the 
referee takes the evidence. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I know, 
but on page 3, when the referee takes 
the evidence is there this prima facie 
presumption that the man who makes 
the application comes within this act? 
Is it prima facie evidence to that effect? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, exactly, that his 
statement, the statement of the appli- 
cant that he is of age, that he lives within 
a certain area, and that by simply stat- 
ing that someone deprived or denied him 
the right to vote, that statement under 
oath constitutes a prima facie case. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 
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Mr. POFF. As I understand the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, it is in the nature 
of a compromise gesture, 

Mr. WILLIS. Right. 

Mr. POFF. The amendment offered 
py the gentleman yesterday would have 
removed every part of the conclusive 
presumption. The amendment the gen- 
tleman offers today goes halfway to meet 
those who disagree with the gentleman 
and offers to make the presumption 
prima facie only. A prima facie pre- 
sumption is a rebuttable presumption. 
A rebuttable presumption is a presump- 
tion subject to being disproved by proba- 
tive evidence. 

Mr. WILLIS. I could not state the 
case more clearly than my friend from 
Virginia. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. To follow it up, the 
proponents of this substitute are agreed 
that proof can be given by the registrar 
to overcome other facts, so why should 
not the registrar be permitted to submit 
facts on the most crucial point, which is 
the constitutional guarantee points as 
to whether the man has been denied the 
right on the basis of race, color, or creed? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. Secondly, and I ask 
the gentleman as the distinguished 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 3, on 
which I have the privilege of serving, can 
the gentleman understand how the At- 
torney General can take a position with 
regard to the bill of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. LOSER] on antibombing 
and my bill on antibombing that he does 
not approve of and does not condone re- 
buttable presumptions even, when such 
explosives were carried in interstate 
commerce, and he refuses to accept that 
approach with regard to antibombing, 
one of the worst offenses that could be 
committed, and he will not condone that 
rebuttable presumption in that instance, 
but he wants a conclusive presumption 
in the case of voting. Can the gentle- 
man explain that? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that I would not want to monop- 
olize the time, and I beg him to take 5 
minutes and develop that point further. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

SOUTHERNERS MUST UNITE TO SAVE THE NATION 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
listened to the very fine presentation of 
our colleague, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Wits]. It is inconceivable 
to me as a fellow lawyer that the pro- 
ponents of the legislation before us could 
even argue against the provision that the 
gentleman from Louisiana offers. They 
desire to prevent any question of fact 
being open to determination even before 
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a Federal judge. The gentleman from 
Louisiana and other distinguished 
lawyers from my area have made a 
marvelous presentation of what is in- 
volved here as a matter of law. How- 
ever, sound legal argument passes over 
the backs of the proponents of this 
measure, like it would a duck. 

My friends, sound legal argument 
against this measure is ignored because 
this is politics, pure and simple—but not 
by reason of purity. My friends, leaders 
of both parties agree that legislation in 
this field must be passed every election 
year. Next time it will be more. 

We earnestly insist that the road you 
follow here leads to the destruction of 
our Nation. Since the situation gets 
worse and worse, and the danger of an 
all powerful Federal Government be- 
comes greater, thoughtful people in the 
South are being forced to explore every 
possibility to best use their numbers and 
their Members of Congress. 

Let us look at the election of a Presi- 
dent and at the organization of a Con- 
gress. 

I quote the Constitution on election 
of the President: 

The executive power shall be vested in the 
President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his office for the term of 4 years 
and together with the Vice President, chosen 
for the same term, be elected as follows: 
Each State shall appoint in such manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct a number 
of electors equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the State 
shall be appointed an elector. The Congress 
may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give 
their vote, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 


A number of Southern States even now 
are considering the selection of inde- 
pendent electors. Such electors can 
wait 6 weeks after the election to deter- 
mine how they shall cast their vote— 
perhaps for the Democratic nominee and 
perhaps for a third candidate. It will 
be theirs to determine. 

ELECTION AND REMOVAL OF THE SPEAKER 


Also, Mr. Chairman, I point out again 
the rules governing the election and re- 
moval of a Speaker. 

We find that the House of Represent- 
atives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers. In 1809 it was held that 
the Speaker should be elected by a ma- 
jority of all present, and in 1879 that 
the Speaker might be elected by a ma- 
jority of those present if a quorum; and 
a majority of all the Members was not 
required. In two instances the House 
chose the Speaker by plurality of votes, 
but confirmed the choice by majority 
vote. In Jefferson’s Manual, in line with 
the Constitution, we read that a Speaker 
may be removed by the will of the House, 
and a Speaker pro tempore appointed. 

The meaning of this, Mr. Chairman, is 
that a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives can change Speakers from 
time to time under the rules, if it so 
desires. 

LINES TO BE DRAWN 

Mr. Chairman, we have made an 

agreement to join with other Members 
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of the Congress to meet here in Wash- 
ington, on Friday, November 11, 1960, 
that we may unify our forces to use our 
votes in the Congress to preserve this 
great Nation. 

I ask the attention of my colleagues. 
My friends, we are ready. We have 
enough commitments now to have ° 
changed the makeup of the last Con- 
gress. I note 93 Members voted against 
the present rule. That number could 
change the present Congress. To those 
we have not been able to talk to, we have 
made arrangements to list those south- 
erners, and others who are willing to go 
all out to protect this Government from 
destruction. The time has come for us 
to accept the fact that we must unite, 
not only for the South but for the coun- 
try. May I say if the division here in 
the next Congress is as close as expected, 
this number will be sufficient to deter- 
mine control in 1961; and having that 
ability, this group can make its weight 
felt in committee makeup, both mem- 
bership and ratio. 

To those Members from the South who 
may not join in our efforts, may I say 
I wish you well; but you will be taken 
to be on the other side. 

I remind you, involved is not merely 
the honor of who will be Speaker—in- 
volved is not merely chairmanships. Mr. 
Chairman, whoever organizes. this 
House, be it party or coalition, will de- 
termine ratios and numbers on the Labor 
Committee, the Judiciary Committee, 
Appropriations, Ways and Means; yes, 
and of the powerful Rules Committee. 

THE NATION IS THREATENED 


It was Lord Benchley, I believe, who - 
said in the 18th century that a democ- 
racy could not long endure. For, he said, 
the elected officials will give the country 
away in order to keep being elected. The 
last few days lead me to believe he may 
have been right. 

For the last several years I have seen 
the leadership of the Democratic Party, 
my party, go along this road to an all- 
powerful National Government, abso- 
lutely ignoring, in my opinion, not only 
the people of the South in our party, but 
using my section as a whipping boy, 
while they destroyed the Constitution in 
their efforts to obtain this minority vote 
to win national elections and to run the 
Congress, where committees have been 
stacked to serve their purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last several 
years, and again this week, I have seen 
the leaders of the Republican Party try 
to outdo Democratic leadership in their 
efforts to pass legislation even more po- 
litical. I know that 99 percent of those 
within the sound of my voice realize and 
recognize that this effort in the so-called 
civil rights field comes primarily from 
competition between the leaders of both 
major parties to get this minority vote 
in northern cities. Their desire is so 
great that they are apparently willing to 
do anything—deprive American citizens 
of the right to trial by jury, open up the 
ballot to the gaze and dictation of Fed- 
eral agents, a la Hitler, set up an all- 
powerful Federal Government in the 
face of the lessons of history—which 
called for the Magna Carta and all the 
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rest. They would forget what caused 
our Nation to be formed in the first 
place. 
ACTIONS MOTIVATED BY POLITICS ° 

It has been easy for my friends on the 
right and my friends on the left to han- 
dle their local politics by pointing out 
what they are doing to straighten out, 
as they say, a great section of this Na- 
tion, ignoring their own local inade- 
quacies. It is a sleight of hand trick. 
Our section is far ahead of yours in 
treatment, in oportunity for, and in love 
of the Negro people. You have run 
roughshod over the membership from 
the South, a membership whose ability 
and experience, knowledge of the law 
and the Constitution, compare most fa- 
vorably with that of the Members from 
any section. 

THEY BELIEVE THE SOUTH IS HELPLESS 


Mr. Chairman, the leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the House, the leaders 
of the Republican Party in the House, 
have gone all out on this course, because 
on the one hand the Republicans felt 
they would not get the support of the 
Southern States in the Presidential race 
or southern Members here in the Con- 
gress in organizing this body—the Dem- 
ocratic leadership because they felt that 
those of us here from the South had 
nothing we could do and nowhere we 
could go. 

Mr. Chairman, here in the last sev- 
eral days I have been convinced that un- 
less the South, through those of us here 
from the South, regains some bargaining 
power not only is the South going to have 
to undergo another reconstruction era, 
but the Nation is bound to fall. 

SOUTHERN PEOPLE ARE NOT HELPLESS 


Mr. Chairman, it comes hard with me 
to have to acknowledge these facts to 
myself. However, knowing as I do that 
the people of the Southern States are 
not helpless, knowing as I do that they 
have more than 100 Members of the 
House of Representatives, approximately 
22 U.S. Senators with 18 standing stead- 
fast—Members whose votes are essen- 
tial to organize this Congress, knowing 
as I do that whichever group organizes 
the Congress will set the number and 
ratios on the various committees, Labor, 
Judiciary, Appropriations, Ways and 
Means, the powerful Rules Committee, 
et cetera, Iam saying to you now, south- 
ern Members will not have done all they 
can unless they unite here to make their 
weight felt. 

It comes hard to me to have to ac- 
knowledge to myself that the national 
interest has deteriorated to the low level 
which quite clearly it has. It has not 
been easy to make this decision. I rec- 
ognize that the road ahead will not be 
all smoothness; but there comes a time 
when those of us from the South must 
face up to what is happening and show 
the courage essential to the preservation 
of this great Nation. If we did less than 
we propose we would not only be untrue 
to the great Democrats who preceded 
us but we would be untrue to the found- 
ers of this great Nation. 

To my national Democratic friends on 
the right I say, you may win your local 
——" but you are losing the main 
fight. 
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To my Republican friends on the left 
I say, you should be ashamed to forget 
everything in your efforts to gain the 
minority vote. 

And to my colleagues from the South, 
do not tell your homefolks you have done 
everything you could to stop this course 
unless you join this bloc, made necessary 
by the leadership of both major parties. 

I have talked to many of my col- 
leagues from my area, and I know you 
are ready. Some I know will hesitate 
for the moment. To those of you who 
may not wish to join, again we wish you 
well. Let me remind you, however, as 
the strife and turmoil continues, you are 
going to be on this side or you are going 
to be on the other. The choice is yours. 
COMMITTEE RATIOS AND MEMBERSHIP MORE 

IMPORTANT THAN CHAIRMANSHIPS 

My friends, many southerners hold 
chairmanships, mine happens to be that 
of a rather important subcommittee on 
appropriations. But those in these key 
positions are bound to admit that the 
most any southerner can hope to do with 
a chairmanship or a key position is to 
have a better office, more employees, and 
he is lucky if he can retard and slow 
down or force the combined leadership, 
Republican and Democrat, to bypass his 
committee. 

To point out what a hard fight we 
made, before the country was lost, does 
not save the country; and I trust that 
will no longer be good politics. 

My friends from the South, the doors 
are open. I know the majority of you 
are ready, not merely to prevent another 
Reconstruction era in the South but to 
save the Nation from destruction. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say that this 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana is just a little less un- 
palatable than the amendment that we 
voted down yesterday. It is however still 
unpalatable and hence objectionable. 
The proof would be prima facie evidence, 
I admit, only as to qualifications and 
denial on account of race or color. That 
evidence, I admit, can be rebutted. The 
amendment nonetheless is without merit. 

This is just the same as the amend- 
ment we voted down yesterday except it 
is in a little different form. It is an 
amendment that may sound a little bet- 
ter, but I would say to my good friends 
on the committee, it may sound better, 
but the sound is deceptive. You would 
destroy almost completely the idea of 
“pattern or practice,’’ which is the very 
keystone of this bill. Each case under 
the proposed amendment individually 
would have to be considered separately 
and tried separately. You would have 
a lawsuit, a genuine lawsuit in every in- 
dividual case as to qualifications and as 
to discrimination. It would be possible 
in each case for witnesses to be called, 
examined, cross-examined, examined in 
rebuttal and surrebuttal; documentary 
evidence would be offered, records of the 
State would be offered. There would be 
contests as to the records and the data 
that might be submitted by either side. 
The contest in each case would be so 
interminably long drawn out as to 
— relief utterly useless and value- 
ess. 
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Now, we are not childish, human 
nature being what it is, and our knowl- 
edge of discrimination being what it is 
in certain sections of the country, I 
would say that this amendment would 
open a Pandora’s box of evasions, delays, 
difficulties, and postponements. Then 
actually voting for those who desperately 
desire the vote would be but a figment 
of imagination. 

If you have an adversary or contested 
proceeding before a referee in each case, 
I repeat, the remedy offered by this bill 
would be just as useless as a $3 bill. 

Now, let us take an illustration. Sup- 
pose in a certain precinct there were 500 
Negroes qualified to vote. A pattern or 
practice of discrimination has been the 
court’s finding in the original proceeding. 
Then, despite the finding by the court 
of a pattern of discrimination or a prac- 
tice of discrimination concerning these 
very 500 Negroes in that particular pre- 
cinct, you would have, on top of all of it, 
500 separate and distinct proceedings, 
Everyone of these cases would be con- 
tested, I can assure you, Knowing the 
situation as you know it today in the 
South. 

Do not be misguided by the words 
“prima facie.”’ They simply mean a 
shifting of the burden of proof, a shift- 
ing of the burden to the State officers 
who are charged with discrimination, 
There would be 500 individual cases sep- 
arately tried, I say again, as far as that 
precinct is concerned, and it would 
render this bill a complete nullity. 

Now, multiply the 500 by the thousands 
and thousands and thousands of other 
cases and you see where you would get 
as far as this particular amendment is 
concerned. 

Those opposing this bill want these 
contests, they want more and more con- 
tests. The more contests they have, the 
more bridles they can place on the right 
to vote; and they would have contests 
galore with thisamendment. Judge this 
amendment from the milieu of the 
South, judge it from the history of dis- 
criminations that we have heard of, con- 
sider the continued resistance to the 
right of the ballot. Judge the amend- 
ment in the light of the conclusions of 
the Civil Rights Commission as to denial 
of voting rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
are you not the gentleman who yester- 
day shut us off with a minute or two? 


Mr. CELLER. I did not shut any- 
body off. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Chairman, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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mr. Chairman, consider the continued 
resistance to the right of the ballot in 
certain sections of the country. Take 
the poll tax, the extreme literacy tests 
unevenly applied and the many refusals 
to permit registration, the record estab- 
lished by the Civil Rights Committee, 
and what I might say, for lack of a better 
term, a pitiless denial of the ballot. Con- 
sider such environment in which this 
amendment, providing for contests, 
would be applied and you come to the 
inevitable conclusion that the ballot 
would be kept from the Negro for gener- 
ations. 

I do indeed hope, therefore, that this 
amendment will be voted down because 
it is in effect and in essence no whit 
different than the amendment that we 
actually voted down on yesterday. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, in supporting the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, I think that I am taking 
the only position that is consistent with 
proper procedures and with the preser- 
vation of certain basic concepts which 
have developed under the Anglo-Saxon 
system of jurisprudence. This amend- 
ment is nothing which should shock any- 
one’s mind, but, rather, should appeal 
to the mind of anyone who has even had 
the privilege of walking through the 
front door of a law school. A prima facie 
case—and it shocks me that we would 
go that far in this case—is established 
under the bill as it now stands if some 
person in an area has heen deprived, 
or if it is said that they have been de- 
prived, of the right to vote by reason of 
race or color. 

And, at that point, let me say that 
the word “creed” has been used rather 
generously throughout this debate. But, 
you can search the Constitution, the 15th 
amendment, as long as you like, and you 
will never see the word “creed” used. 
So, we are talking about people who al- 
lege that they have been deprived of 
their right to vote by reason of their 
race or color. This proposal would mean 
that a prima facie case would be estab- 
lished, which is going rather far. 

Now, what do we mean by the words 
“prima facie’? Our chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has talked 
as though that would be a terrible sort 
of thing to do in this bill. He says that 
we should not be content to merely estab- 
lish a rule of prima facie evidence, but 
should engraft into the law a conclusive 
presumption rule. 

But, in volume 72 of Corpus Juris 
Secundum, at page 499, we find the fol- 
lowing discussion of the words “prima 
facie,” and it says this: 

Latin words which have, by long usage, be- 
come a part of the English language, and 
the meaning of which is readily understood 
by @ person of common understanding. 
They are words of very common use in the 
courts and in newspaper reports of judicial 
decisions, and they import that the evidence 
Produces for the time being a certain result, 
but that the result may be repelled. They 
have been defined as meaning apparent. 
They have further been defined as meaning 
as it first appears; at first sight; at first view; 
on its face; on the face of it; on the first 
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appearance; presumably; so far as can be 
judged by the first disclosure. 


Now, I take it that the proponents of 
this legislation and the opponents of the 
Willis amendment would have you take 
the position that we should write a law 
which would bind a court in any area of 
the United States ad infinitum because 
at first disclosure or at first blush it ap- 
peared that a certain pattern or practice 
existed. 

Now, my friends, those of us who call 
ourselves lawyers must have some pride 
in our profession. We must have some 
intellectual honesty and intent and pur- 
pose to do that which we were trained 
to do. Are we, as lawyers, and particu- 
larly as Members who are privileged to 
serve on the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House, to take these strained and 
tenuous positions and talk about certain 
things which we imagine to exist, as I 
suspect my dear friend from New York 
has just done and say that notwithstand- 
ing time-honored customs and prece- 
dents, which have been found to be the 
best rules to follow in maintaining con- 
cord and harmony in a democratic 
country, we are to abandon those prin- 
ciples in order to meet some situation 
which we imagine exists somewhere in 
this great land of ours? 

Is the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana contrary to 
what you would want to have done if you 
were brought into court just because 
some other person in your community 
had been found to be guilty of the prac- 
tice and the custom of doing some un- 
conscionable act? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Are we, as indi- 
vidual Americans, to use the expression, 
to be “tarred by the same brush” as 
our erring neighbor and be deprived of 
a fair trial in the courthouse? Is it the 
position of the opponents of this legisla- 
tion that because in the State of North 
Carolina someone in my community 
would engage in some of these terrible 
things which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary seems to think 
happened, and he is without any proof, 
that I should be accused of the same 
sort of thing and then not have an op- 
portunity to defend myself? 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, not as a 
southerner, but as an American and as 
one who from his contact with a study 
of our system of jurisprudence has led 
him to have some devotion to the orderly 
processes of the law which we have had 
throughout the history of this country. 
And let me say this to you: That at no 
time in the history of the country have 
the people of this Nation, whether North 
or South, permitted themselves to be led 
into excesses for long. 

There were excesses following the War 
Between the States—and I am not here 
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to fight the Civil War again, as someone 
might accuse me of doing—but I would 
call your attention to the fact that many 
excesses were indulged in at that time 
in our history by members of the politi- 
cal party which sits to my left here. 
But as a result of those excesses we find 
that the people, not only of the South, 
but of the Nation, in the elections of 
1867 did this—and I quote from Mr. Cole- 
man’s book entitled “The Election of 
1868,” pages 48 and 49. He said this: 
The results of the congressional election 
of 1866 were very discouraging to the Demo- 
crats, but they did not have to wait long 
for better omens. State elections were held 
in 1867 in 19 States—all of New England, 
all of the Middle States except Delaware and 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and California. In 1866 the Republi- 
cans had carried all of these States except 
Maryland and Kentucky. In 1867 the Demo- 
crats carried not only those two but also 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and California. Still more significant 
was the fact that in each of the 19 States 
the Democratic majorities increased or the 
Republican majorities decreased. Even in 
local elections, not statewide, as in Indiana 
and Illinois, the Democrats made large gains, 
In New England the Republican majority for 
Massachusetts shrank from 65,000 to 28,000, 
the vote for the Democratic candidate for 
Governor increasing from 36,000 to 70,000. 
Boston elected a Democratic mayor (“The 
Election of 1868,” Coleman, pp. 48 and 49). 


Mr. Chairman, I point that out to you, 
not to wave a partisan flag, but to show 
you that in my judgment the people of 
this Nation are fair minded. Even as 
people in the areas that I have men- 
tioned at that time were laboring under 
the propaganda and the feeling gen- 
erated by this conflict between sections 
of our country, that when excesses were 
indulged in and when the people’s idea 
of the American approach to problems 
was not followed, there was a revulsion 
on the part of the very people in the area 
who had been on the Union side of the 
conflict when military conflict was in 
existence. 

And I would say to you, not as a 
political statement, that you and I as 
American citizens should not underrate 
the intelligence of the people of this 
country or the sense of fair play of the 
people of this country. Wherever you 
may come from, if you establish the 
precedent on the statute books of this 
country, of setting up conclusive pre- 
sumptions which will meet your people in 
the courthouse, I predict that within 
not more than 2 years another piece of 
legislation relating to other subjects, 
perhaps distasteful to you, will be here. 
At that time I predict that this will 
be argued as a precedent for setting up 
a conclusive presumption. Many of our 
brethen will then be uncomfortably re- 
minded of their statements in support 
of engrafting a philosophy of conclusive 
presumption on our statutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Ys there 
any reason why, when a Member of the 
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Committee rises, and he is recognized 
under the rules or precedents of the 
House, another Member may not object 
to any unanimous-consent request for a 
5-minute extension? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, there is 
no reason why any member may not 
object at any time to such a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, let us 
get back into focus here as to what we 
are talking about. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is attempting to create 
the impression that what we are trying 
to do here by this measure is to indict 
an entire community, that somehow 
there is an element of guilt by associa- 
tion whereby the guilt of a registration 
board is imputed to all the members of 
the community who live there. This is 
not so. 

It is agreed we are talking about pow- 
ers granted under the 15th amendment 
of the Constitution. The 15th amend- 
ment applies only to States or State of- 
ficers or persons acting under color of 
law under a State. The target is not 
the folks who live in the neighborhood 
but those who are acting under the 
power and color of law of the State in- 
volved. 

The voting referee bill we are talking 
about here authorizes a court to certify 
as qualified to vote persons of the race 
or color found discriminated against 
pursuant to a pattern or practice, but 
does not require each such person to 
prove that his inability to vote was the 
result of this discrimination. This is an 
elimination of an item of proof, mind 
you, it is not an adjustment of it, it is 
not a modification of a burden, it is 
rather the total elimination of that bur- 
den. Therefore, we are not talking 
about shifting burdens here which go 
back and forth and which begin with 
the registration officer and then shift 
back on the applicant. There is no bur- 
den on the applicant except that of 
showing qualification. 

First of all, let me say that the pow- 
ers of the Congress to enact appropriate 
legislation, which is the wording in the 
15th amendment, are sweeping and 
broad. There is ample statutory and 
case history on the breadth of our pow- 
ers in this area. 

Secondly, let me say that the elimina- 
tion of an item of proof has ample statu- 
tory precedent. When you do eliminate 
an item of proof, Congress is sometimes 
said to be creating a conclusive presump- 
tion. But a conclusive presumption is 
merely a ruling of law which makes an 
element of proof unnecessary, and as 
such it is a device which is often used 
by Congress and also by legislative 
bodies of the States. 

Let me just for one moment say this 
on this subject: This is not substantially 
different from the relief accorded by 
courts of equity in cases brought to vin- 
dicate a public interest. The bill permits 
the extension of the protection of a court 
decree to other persons of the group 
found to have been the victims of the 
illegal acts of the defendants. When 
we say “defendants” we are talking again 
about those who are acting under color 
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of law. In suits involving the public 
interest, equity provides numerous ex- 
amples of decrees which afford protec- 
tion far beyond the redress of the par- 
ticular wrongdoing which has been liti- 
gated. It should be remembered, and 
here I quote from a Supreme Court case 
decided in 1937: 

Courts of equity may, and frequently do, 
go much farther both to give and withhold 
relief in furtherance of the public interest 
than they are accustomed to go when only 
private interests are involved (Virginia R. Co. 
v. System Federation (300 U.S. 515, 552) ). 


The Attorney General was absolutely 
correct when he suggested that the anti- 
trust field particularly provides a signifi- 
cant parallel in this area. Here suits are 
brought by the United States to vindi- 
cate a public interest, and the decrees in 
those cases are fashioned accordingly. 

For example, in the case of United 
States v. Bausch & Lomb Co. (321 US. 
707), decided in 1944, the Supreme 
Court, finding that the defendant had 
illegally established a system of retail 
price maintenance, invalidated all its 
price maintenance agreements, even 
those which were lawful. Similarly, un- 
der the proposed bill, that we are talking 
of here, once a pattern of discrimination 
has been found, the defendants’ author- 
ity over all threatened victims of the pat- 
tern will be scrutinized by the Court “in 
order that the ground may be cleansed 
effectually from the vice of the former 
illegality.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
said that there is nothing here that 
would involve innocent people in unjust 
accusations. I take it the gentleman is 
saying, if one election registrar in your 
county or in my county has a pattern 
and practice of depriving people with 
certain qualifications from voting, that 
he is doing no injury or damage to the 
registrar in the next precinct, but that, 
ipso facto, he is guilty of the same sort of 
thing. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Now the gentleman is 
giving me an opportunity to read the 
balance of what the Supreme Court said. 

Mr. WHITENER. I asked the gentle- 
man whether he is talking about a prima 
facie case right now? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Let me answer the 
first question first. Let me say to the 
gentleman, here is what the Supreme 
Court said on this subject: 

Equity has power to eradicate the evils of 
@ condemned scheme by prohibition of the 
use of admittedly valid parts of an invalid 
whole (321 U.S. at 724). 


Let me give the gentleman one further 
example again. In the antitrust case of 
International Salt Co. v. United States 
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(332 U.S. 394), decided in 1947, the Su- 
preme Court said: 

In an equity suit, the end to be served is 
not punishment of past transgression, nor 
is it merely to end specific illegal practices, 
A public interest served by such civil suits 
is that they effectively pry open to competi- 
tion a market that has been closed by the 
defendant’s illegal restraints. If this decree 
accomplishes less than that, the Government 
has won a lawsuit and lost a cause. 


Mr. WHITENER. I take it then that 
the gentleman, when he refers to anti- 
trust cases and alleged conclusive pre- 
sumptions that he finds himself in dia- 
metrical opposition to the testimony of 
Deputy Attorney General Walsh when 
he said: 

The first thing that occurs to me is in the 
antitrust cases where the presumption is 
not conclusive, but presumptive. * * * This 
is not a conclusive presumption; that would 
establish a prima facie case. 


So you are in absolute opposition to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for an additional 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The last question 
asked by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina reveals the trick that is being used 
here. Here is where the confusion is 
being compounded by those who oppose 
the measure. They attempt to confuse 
the thinking of the Committee as to the 
meaning of conclusive presumption. As 
I attempted to point out in my main 
remarks, all you are talking about when 
you mention the words “conclusive pre- 
sumption” is the elimination of an item 
of proof. Now, if the elimination of an 
item of proot to you means a conclusive 
presumption—well, then, so be it. Call 
it that if you will. But, the fact of the 
matter is, having established a pattern 
of practice which goes to the guts of 
the whole problem under the 15th 
amendment, from then on you elim- 
inate this item of proof. The gentle- 
man would not eliminate it. The gentle- 
man would have the subject relitigated 
time after time in every individual case. 

Mr. WHITENER. What the gentle- 
man is saying is that he subscribes to 
the philosophy of the Deputy Attorney 
General when he talks about jumping 
the gap; is that right? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am not sure what 
the gentleman means by “jumping the 
gap,” and I am not sure what the Deputy 
Attorney General said because I do not 
have the transcript of his testimony be- 
fore me. But, again I come back to this 
question of an elimination of an item of 
proof—if that to the gentleman means 
“jumping the gap,” then let us call it 
jumping the gap. 

Mr. WHITENER. So then you might 
jump the gap on the age qualification 
of the voter, if you start jumping gaps. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Is there any way 
in which a nonmember of the Judiciary 
Committee can get in a word? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
pe in order. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Porr] has been recognized. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
begin my remarks by saying that while 
the philosophy of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] and my own 
philosophy are not always entirely har- 
monious, I do have a genuine personal 
fondness for the gentleman and a per- 
sonal admiration and abiding respect for 
the integrity of his conduct. 

Having said that, however, I want to 
ask this question: When before in the 
history of this Congress has the propo- 
sition ever been urged that a statement 
of fact should not be subject to contra- 
diction? Essentially that is the proposi- 
tion the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] urges. Are we to understand 
from what he has just said that here- 
after there are no longer two sides to 
every issue? Are we to understand that 
the Congress hereafter| intends to define 
for every bill a “conclusive presump- 
tion”? If so, it is immaterial whether it 
is called ‘conclusive presumption,” 
“jumping the gap,” or “elimination of an 
element of proof’’? 

It is still the same animal; namely, 
that when this Congress makes its ut- 
terance on a proposition it is thereafter 
forever foreclosed from contradiction. 

Let us inquire exactly what the amend- 
ment before us seeks to accomplish. As 
I said earlier in the colloquy with the 
gentleman from Louisiana, this was in- 
tended in good faith as a gesture of com- 
promise. Yesterday the gentleman from 
Louisiana offered an amendment which 
would have completely removed all pre- 
sumptions rebuttable and irrebuttable, 
from the legislation. Today the gentle- 
man offers an amendment which would 
establish a prima facie presumption 
only. That is, the new presumption is 
not so formidable as the conclusive pre- 
sumption. It affords the registrar an 
opportunity to bring proof to bear to 
disprove the presumption which the 
applicant enjoys. Is that unreasonable? 
How will a prima facie presumption arise 
as a procedural matter? An applicant 
of the same race mentioned in the court’s 
decree will appear before the , referee. 
When he appears before the referee he 
offers proof that he is qualified to vote 
under the State law and that he has 
since the court’s decree been deprived 
of the right to vote or has keen found 
not qualified to vote. 

At that point the applicant is entitled 
to the prima facie presumption that the 
Treason he was denied the right to vote 
was his race or color. When that pre- 
sumption arises the registrar has the 
opportunity to prove that the reason he 
was not allowed to register was not his 
race or his color but some other sub- 
Stantive reason inherent in the State 
Statutes. 

What is unreasonable about that? 
Should the registrar not be permitted to 
Show that there was some other valid 
Teason, some reason other than the race 
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or color of the applicant that, some 6 
months or a year previously, he was de- 
nied the right to register? I ask you, 
is it unreasonable to set up a prima 
facie presumption in favor of the appli- 
cant but yet preserve to the registrar 
the opportunity to prove that there is no 
factual foundation for the presumption? 

No more than that does this amend- 
ment accomplish; and may I say that if 
we are to follow the philosophy that has 
been suggested here, this Congress may 
as well discontinue its sitting, because 
we meet here in this body each with dif- 
ferent viewpoints. One viewpoint may 
be correct and another may be incorrect, 
but it would be unbecoming of any 
Member to say arbitrarily that he is 
right and deny his colleagues the oppor- 
tunity to prove that he may be wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia may be permitted to con- 
tinue for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, I 
only hope that when some of us other 
Members have items of interest that we 
would like to discuss in some detail that 
we will not be cut short by the opera- 
tion of this rule. 

Mr. POFF. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
heard a great deal of this conversation 
here in the debate, I am sure, as I have, 
with reference to the alleged conclusive 
presumption established under the anti- 
trust law. I think in order to set that 
speculation at rest once and for all it 
might be well to read section 16, title 5, 
U.S. Code Annotated, which is the sec- 
tion with reference to presumption. 

Mr. POFF. If I may interrupt the 
gentleman for a moment, I will be happy 
for him to read it, but after it has been 
read I am sure the membership will draw 
but one conclusion, namely, that it 
creates only a prima facie presumption, 
not an irrebuttable presumption. 

Mr. WHITENER. It says: 

Final judgment or decree heretofore or 
hereafter rendered in any civil or criminal 
proceeding brought by or on behalf of the 
United States under the antitrust law to the 
effect that the defendant has violated said 
law shall be prima facie evidence against 
such defendant in any action or proceeding 
brought by any other party against said 
defendant. 


And so forth, and soon. The point I 
would like to bring out, if the gentleman 
will permit, is this: Is it not true that 
the situation under the antitrust laws to 
which the gentleman called attention is 
only a prima facie evidence situation, 
not a conclusive presumption? And, 
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secondly, is it not true that the prima 
facie presumption under the statute ap- 
plies only to the defendant who was in 
the original action? 

Mr. POFF. It certainly does not apply 
to any person who was alien to the suit; 
it applies only to a party to the pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. WHITENER. But some of the op- 
ponents who have spoken to the Willis 
amendment are saying that it is differ- 
ent from the antitrust laws, when, in 
fact, there is no semblance whatever. 
Does the gentleman agree? 

Mr. POFF. I might go further and 
say that the rule of.the Willis amend- 
ment is even broader in the protection of 
the rights of the applicant than it is in 
the antitrust situation. 

Unider the Willis amendment a person 
who is not a party to the original action 
may enjoy the privileges of the pre- 
sumption. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man feel this so-called jumping the gap 
which the Deputy Attorney General so 
glibly recommends to the Congress as a 
proper course of legislative procedure 
could commence one of the most danger- 
ous legislative procedures in our system 
of government that has ever been pre- 
sented to the Congress? 

Mr. POFF. Of course, it is a rather 
novel concept. The elimination of a so- 
called element of proof is almost entire- 
ly alien to our system of jurisprudence. 
It has always been understood in 
America that proof of every essential ele- 
ment of a proposition is sine qua non. 
If we are going to adopt the philosophy 
that no longer musf the prosecution 
establish an element of proof and extend 
this philosophy to its‘ultimate extreme, 
we might as well abolish the presump- 
tion of innocence. 

Mr. CRAMER. MY. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. It was stated by the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. LINDsay, 
that there are examples where facts are 
not required to be proved. Does the 
gentleman know of any circumstance 
where the critical fact involved by which 
the Federal Government acquires juris- 
diction—that is, race, color or creed—is 
not required to be proven in any case? 
That is, the critical element involved. 

Mr. POFF. With his usual keen in- 
sight into the law, the gentleman has 
put his finger on the heart of the issue. 
Of course, the question of discrimination 
on account of race is the essential ele- 
ment of the 15th amendment on which 
this plan is grounded for constitutional 
justification. If we are to eliminate that 
element of proof, we will have repealed 
or rewritten the 15th amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. The person against 
whom this conclusive presumption is 
raised is not a criminal. He is not a 
murderer; he is not a thief. He is an 
elected public official within the State 
whose functions this referee is taking 
over. 

Mr. POFF. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMER. We are not talking 
about a person who has committed a 
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heinous crime. We are talking about an 
elected State official against whom this 
conclusive presumption theory is lodged. 

Mr. POFF. And who presumably at 
least is trying to carry out the statutory 
law of the State as his oath of office 
requires. 

Mr. CRAMER. There is a presump- 
tion that he does act so. 

Mr. POFF. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Some question has 
been raised as to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s position with reference to whether 
this itself creates a conclusive presump- 
tion. On page 31 of the hearings the 
Attorney General specifically said: 

We thought that all over, and we came to 
this one hurdle: Should he be required to 
prove in each individual case he personally 
was discriminated against? And we con- 
cluded that burden of proof was too difficult 
under all these circumstances; and indeed 
the answer to that link and proof was so 
obvious from the previous pattern of dis- 
crimination that we could ask Congress to 
enact this conclusive presumption at the ben- 
efit of the applicant. 


Is there any question about this being 
a conclusive presumption? 

Mr. POFF. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that it is and was intended 
to be a conclusive presumption to “jump 
the gap” in order to eliminate the burden 
of proof which the Deputy Attorney 
General said was too heavy to bear. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman, I 
think, is familiar with the fact a num- 
ber of bills introduced in reference to 
antibombing contained a provision that 
created a rebuttable presumption that 
explosives were transported in interstate 
commerce. The Attorney General has, 
as I understand it, objected to that leg- 
islation on the basis that it creates a 
prima facie presumption and, therefore, 
makes it questionable law. Yet, on the 
other hand, he turns around and asks 
for a conclusive presumption in voting 
legislation. 

Mr. POFF. In other words, in one 
case he considers a rebuttable presump- 
tion too strong and in the other case 
nothing less than a conclusive presump- 
tion is strong enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal of confu- 
sion has been creeping in here trying to 
really cloud up the issue by saying, ‘“‘Oh, 
this is a presumptive conclusion.” But, 
let us analyze exactly what this amend- 
ment is and what it proposes to do as to 
this piece of legislation and how it will 
work out. 

First of all, this is not a criminal pro- 
ceeding, so whenever you make any ref- 
erence to repealing the law as it relates 
to presumption of innocence, you are 
begging the question and do not know 
what you are talking about. That is 
No. 1, 

No. 2. What happens in this amend- 
ment? Proceedings are had by the fil- 
ing of a complaint by. the Attorney Gen- 
eral to the effect that discrimination has 
been brought about under a certain pat- 
tern or authority of law to deprive an 
individual to cast his vote because of 
race or color. Now, that is the main 
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part. Now, the individual who is de- 
prived or is alleged to be deprived of 
the right to vote because of race or color, 
has an opportunity to have the Attorney 
General come into court and show that 
the pattern or practice of the State offi- 
cial has denied him the right to vote, and 
if the pattern or practice is proven then 
an order can be entered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. In his request, does the 
Attorney General make an application to 
the court that such a pattern exists? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. If 
you will take and read page 1, line 8, it 
says: 

In any proceeding instituted pursuant to 
subsection (c) in the event the court finds 
that any person has been deprived on ac- 
count of race or color of any right or priv- 
ilege secured under subsection (a), the court 
shall upon request of the Attorney General 
and after each party has been given notice 
and the opportunity to be heard make a 
finding whether such deprivation was or is 
pursuant to a pattern or practice. 


Mr. HARRIS. That is my question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. That 
is the plain reading of the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Attorney 
General charge in his request that there 
is a pattern that exists? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, how 
on earth would you get into a court if 
you did not make some kind of an al- 
legation? You are lawyer enough to 
know that you do not walk up to the 
courthouse and say, “Listen, Judge. I 
want to try something.” You usually 
file a proceeding, and that is what hap- 
pens here. 

Mr. HARRIS. What I am trying to 
develop for this Recorp is whether the 
court on its own determines whether 
there is a pattern or whether the At- 
torney General alleges that there is a 
pattern. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The At- 
torney General is authorized to represent 
any person under the pattern here, and 
he can come in and file a proceeding. It 
says “in any proceeding instituted pur- 
suant to subsection (c).” 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the point. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. He has 
the right to institute that proceeding. 
After a full determination of the issue is 
had, if the court then determines that a 
pattern exists, he may then enter an or- 
der for a period not to exceed a year or 
until the pattern or practice has ceased, 
which would allow those who have been 
deprived of the right in that area under 
this pattern or practice to vote, and then 
he can, if he believes it necessary, ap- 
point a referee. 

Now, what does that mean? Does that 
mean, if he lives in another county and 
not in that area, he cannot come in 
under this pattern? ‘The court has a 
right to limit the area of the pattern 
and that limit is based on the proof that 
is submitted. So what happens? If the 
man does come in and show that he is 
within that area and the court has ap- 
pointed a referee, then he no longer has 
to prove that he falls within the group 
that has been discriminated against. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rogers] 
has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. After the 
order has been entered and the indi- 
vidual makes his appearance before the 
referee then there is a conclusive pre- 
sumption that he falls within that pat- 
tern. What the amendment here 
proposes to do is to make it absolutely 
unnecessary that he again prove that 
which the judge has already found. 
Why should this be so? If a white man 
went down to register he would not have 
to prove that he fell within the pattern, 
because he could go to the regular reg- 
istrar and register. After the proof has 
been made to the judge, why should a 
black man be required to prove it again? 
And that is the only thing you are fuss- 
ing about here, because a white man 
would not have to make the proof. He 
could go to the county clerk or the regis- 
tration official and register without 
having to prove that he is a white man. 
Showing discrimination being practiced 
or that there is a pattern because he is 
a black man, he does not have to prove 
it all over again. He then must prove 
to the referee appointed by the court 
that he is qualified under the State law. 
Why there is this fuss about presump- 
tions one way or the other when you 
have a practical application of it, I do 
not understand. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand the 
gentleman to mean, then, that the only 
question or issue involved with this in- 
dividual, the third party, is whether or 
not he is white or black? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No; it is 
true that I gave that illustration of the 
white man and the black man. But if 
the pattern or the practice shows dis- 
crimination against the black man and 
it is in this area, then he can go down 
and show that he is qualified to vote un- 
der the State law. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is precisely the 
issue here, and I hope every Member of 
this Committee will get this clearly in 
hismind. Do you believe that those who 
are charged with being guilty of such 
practice, of permitting such practice, 
should not have the opportunity to come 
back and show the court that this in- 
dividual’s application was not in good 
faith? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
first reply to the gentleman by stating 
that the official in charge that the gen- 
tleman mentions has had the opportu- 
nity before the Federal judge to show 
that he did not discriminate, that he had 
not set up a pattern of discrimination In 
the first instance. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] 
has again expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man agree, following the argument that 
he has just made, that if you have a 
ward or a precinct in your city or in my 
city with three voting places, if a per- 
son of color had been deprived of his 
right to vote pursuant to custom or prac- 
tice, that this conclusive presumption 
would apply with equal force to the other 
two voting precincts or wards in that 
one area, even though the two regis- 
trars when they are hauled into court by 
this colored person prove that they were 
diligent in protecting the rights of the 
voters? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
direct the gentleman’s attention to line 
60n page 2, which states “resident with- 
in the affected area.” It would become 
the duty of the judge to whom this com- 
plaint has been made to ascertain what 
is the affected area. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Assume that a court 
after a hearing as provided under the 
proposal determines there is a pattern 
within an affected area. It is presumed, 
then, under this proposal conclusively 
that those within that area come within 
the pattern; is that true? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
the area and the pattern, yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. What about those who 
move into the area after the pattern has 
been established? Do they come within 
it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If they are 
to qualify to vote under the laws of the 
State. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then for a whole year, 
although they were not there at the out- 
set, they can move in. You can move in 
50 or 100 or 1,000, any number, and then 
the judge himself is powerless to change 
it. It that not true? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, the 
judge is not powerless. The judge can 
doit. The gentleman knows and I know 
that the judge has the authority at all 
times to set aside his own decree, if it is 
unjust and unreasonable. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me read the gen- 
tleman the language: “Shall, for 1 year 
and thereafter until the court subse- 
quently finds that such pattern or prac- 
tice has ceased.” You are bound for 1 
a That is what the language 

S. 


Chairman, will 


I yield to 


He states 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. RocEers] may 
Proceed for 2 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it not true that 
the citizen who makes the application for 
an order to vote must be al qualified voter 
in acordance with the laws of the State 
where the application is made, and the 
registrar has at all times the right to de- 
cline the certificate or the registration 
if the applicant is not qualified under the 
laws of the State, and the registrar ulti- 
mately has his day in court in an ad- 
versary proceeding when he may prove 
that fact? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is my 
understanding and belief that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman as 
a substitute and that we are now con- 
Sidering relates to those who are quali- 
fied under the State law to vote. In 
response to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Arkansas a moment 
ago, we know that there are many State 
laws which would authorize one to move 
into a county within 90 days or a pre- 
cinct within 30 days. Then he can reg- 
ister and vote within that particular 
precinct. So, if after the order is en- 
tered a black man should move into that 
area and qualify under the State law, 
he would come under the pattern, but 
he must meet the qualifications of the 
State law. I know a great deal has been 
said about the question of the adminis- 
tration by the referee who has been ap- 
pointed by the court to carry out these 
responsibilities. But, let us remember 
that this referee is never appointed until 
a Federal judge has determined that a 
pattern exists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York, and I 
think I can do so in good conscience 
because I have worked with him in the 
preparation of some material that he is 
about to present, and the gentleman 
from New York presents it for me as 
well as for himself, and I join with the 
gentleman from New York in the re- 
marks that he will make. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I, and some of my colleagues from the 
East and from the North, have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the words 
of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wits]. We listened with an open 
mind and we were almost persuaded. 
We listened to the easy and convincing 
words about a prima facie case. We 
recognize the harshness of a conclusive 
presumption. The gentleman from 
Louisiana was followed by another gen- 
tleman from the South who challenged 
us and said that unless we showed reason 
that this body would pack the commit- 
tees and that we would rue the day. 
Well, gentlemen, these committees so far 
as I can see have been packed already. 
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It took 219 signatures on the petition to 
discharge at the Speaker’s desk before 
we could get the Committee on Rules to 
pass a rule making in order the con- 
sideration of this bill. The Committee 
on Rules is controlled by the gentlemen 
from the South. The Committee on 
Education and Labor is also controlled 
by the gentlemen of the South: The 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Committee on Armed Forces, the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, the Com- 
mittee on Outer Space, the Commit- 
tee on House Administration and some 
other committees are all controlled by 
the gentlemen of the South. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I am not concerned about 
that aspect of the matter, but I do want 
to see if we can work out something 
which is fair and reasonable. I do want 
to see if these easy words of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana have substance or 
whether they are just the lure of the 
siren attracting us to destruction on the 
rocks between Scylla and Charybdis. 
You say you want to have a prima facie 
case with respect to these situations af- 
ter there has been a court trial where 
the proof has been presented and where 
the court has made the determination 
and the finding that there is a pattern 
and a practice which shows discrimina- 
tion in a locality. And this is so after 
the Civil Rights Commission has found 
that there is discrimination in the South 
and in the East and in the North. Af- 
ter 3 years of study the Civil Rights 
Commission has found these acts and 
these practices of discrimination. 

After a court has found a practice and 
pattern of discrimination, after a trial 
has been held, then you say you want to 
have the right so have that sort of proof 
considered as establishing only a prima 
facie case, when as a matter of fact that 
sort of proof is sufficient to prove the 
case altogether. If you gentlemen would 
say that you want to have the right of 
rebuttal, for example, in the case involv- 
ing a question of the age of an applicant 
or involving the residence of the appli- 
cant or involving the fact that an appli- 
cant was a criminal and, therefore, could 
not qualify to vote, I, in good conscience, 
could say to you, “Yes, gentlemen, you 
have the right to show that the applicant 
is a carpetbagger and not a resident and 
you have the right to show that these ap- 
plicants are floaters who come into an 
election district to change the result of 
an honest election’”—but you do not say 
that, you go further—you ask for the 
right to dispute once again this informa- 
tion as to discrimination in the locality, 
and you want to disprove the fact that 
he has been deprived of the right to vote 
and denied that right under the color of 
authority. You want to dispute that a 
person has failed to register when the 
registrar absented himself or took a walk 
so that a Negro would not find anyone 
to register him. 

Gentlemen, I say to you with respect 
to these provisions under (a) and (b), 
we do not want to give you the right to 
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rehash the facts in the case. You have 
hindered and obstructed them, and now 
you want the right to do it all over again. 
I say there comes a time for the end 
of litigation. If you come forward and 
say, “We want a rule providing a prima 
facie case so that we can present proof 
with respect to age or his record as a 
convict or with respect to residence or 
to explore the question of the length of 
his residence,” I would say we would go 
along with you, but do not try to de- 
ceive us and kid us. We have been frus- 
trated long enough by dillydally tactics, 
and we want to see that the citizen gets 
the right to vote which the Constitution 
guarantees him, and to fulfill the prom- 
ises which our Declaration of Independ- 
ence pronounced when it said “all peo- 
ple are created equal.” This promise 
applied to black as well as white. It is 
time to act. Let us not dillydally. Let 
us come forward with a proposition giv- 
ing these people the right to vote. Do 
not delay this proposition any longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have such high re- 
spect for many of the attorneys and 
others on the other side of the aisle, with 
some of whom I have worked on the 
Judiciary Committee, that I am sorry to 
have to disagree with them on these 
matters. 

I agree with what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] said yester- 
day—that we Members of the Congress 
who happen to be lawyers are deeply 
interested in seeing that wise and proper 
legislation is passed to accomplish the 
object before us. 

The great difficulty with the Celler 
amendment, urged by the Members who 
are opposing it, is this so-called conclu- 
sive presumption. The distinguished 
and able gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CELLER], chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, referred to this difficulty as 
a cinder which was in the eyes of those 
who oppose it. 

However that may be, let us look at 
this so-called conclusive presumption. 
Is it so bad? Would it be a proper step 
to make it instead a prima facie pre- 
sumption? I submit that to create a 
prima facie presumption is exactly as 
bad as the amendment before us yester- 
day. That amendment would have re- 
quired the applicant to prove that he had 
been denied registration as a voter on 
account of race or color. 

Why do I say that the amendment 
now before us is equally destructive 
of this legislation? Under the Celler 
amendment, that item of proof is elimi- 
nated. I will mention in a moment how 
it is eliminated. The motion that was 
defeated last night would have put that 
item of proof back. The present motion 
puts that item of proof back just as 
surely, except that the burden of proof 
is shifted. It is just as destructive of 


this legislation. 
Now what 
sumption? 
about technical terms. 
the realities of the situation. 


is this conclusive pre- 
Let us not think too much 
Let us look at 
As I said 
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last night, the Commission on Civil 
Rights has found that various subter- 
fuges are used to prevent certain peo- 
ple from getting their names registered 
as voters. There may be delays, there 
may be difficult literary tests, and then 
these men are refused. They try again 
and again. 

The Celler amendment seeks a remedy 
for that. It eliminates the need for the 
applicant to prove that he was refused 
because of race or color. If the bill re- 
quired the applicant to prove that, it 
would be unworkable. Such proof can- 
not be furnished under the circum- 
stances of these cases. That fact just 
cannot be proved, Mr. Chairman. 

So what does this proposed legislation 
do? It says in effect that it shall be 
sufficient proof of that fact, namely, re- 
fusal on account of race or color, if 
three things are proved: 

First. That in that area there is a 
pattern of discrimination on account of 
race or color. 

Second. That you have an applicant 
who is found to be qualified to vote un- 
der the laws of that State. 

Third. That since the finding of this 
pattern of discrimination he has again 
applied to be registered as a voter and 
has been refused. 

In other words, all this proposed legis- 
lation says is that it is proper to find on 
the basis of that proof that the appli- 
cant has been refused on account of 
race or color. 

I think that is the better way to think 
of this situation than to talk about a con- 
clusive presumption. I like the approach 
of the present motion better than that 
of the motion of last night. The pres- 
ent motion says in effect that the three 
items of proof mentioned above shall be 
prima facie evidence that the applicant 
has been refused on account of race or 
color. All that this legislation does is 
to go a step further and say that if those 
three things are proved, the court can 
properly find that the applicant was dis- 
criminated against on account of race 
or color. 

The Constitutiton provides that the 
right to vote shall not be denied on ac- 
count of race or color, and empowers the 
Congress to enforce that by appropriate 
legislation. The provisions of this bill 
are such appropriate legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, one trouble so many of 
us have with this bill is that there are so 
many lawyers interested in it, and they 
give us so much advice as to what 
should or not be in the bill that I 
at least just cannot learn what it is all 
about. It was my understanding that 
we were trying to make it possible for 
those who were deprived of the right to 
vote should have opportunity to exer- 
cise that right when qualifed. One 
thing, I think, though, is true generally, 
that this is an attempt on the part of the 
two major parties—is the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] listening? 

Mr. GROSS, Yes, yes, yes. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Thank 
you. Your advice is always helpful— 
you usually have knowledge of what 
should be done. The bill is an attempt 
on the part of the political leadership 
or the two major parties to corral the 
vote of certain minority groups. 

Be that as it may, while I am not 
authorized to speak for my colleagues, 
it is possible neither party will be satis- 
fied with the result or that its wishes 
will be realized. Probably not a vote 
will be changed unless it is by the grant- 
ing of some special advantage or special 
benefit. 

Mr.'GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to say that the 
gentleman from Michigan can speak for 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We are 
agreed? 

Mr. GROSS. In our party, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Thank 
you, sir. If what is said is out of line 
with the thinking of the gentleman it 
will be a pleasure to revise my remarks, 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
WHITTEN] a little while ago, talking abou‘ 
his fear that a minority group might be 
organized and their votes bought—and 
be decisive on a vital issue or the selec- 
tion of a President—suggested caution— 
a more than worthwhile thought. From 
what I see in the papers that may be 
true in Chicago, for example, and I take 
that from the Chicago Tribune; that is 
my political bible. It appears that while 
Chicago has an exceptionally effective 
police force the professional criminals 
have been able to corrupt a few police- 
men. Just recently they have gotten 
into trouble and several policemen have 
been arrested and are awaiting trial. 
Beyond question the Tribune and the 
other papers will drive the crooks out or 
get them in prison as happened before 
and will again. 

But I do want to help with a sugges- 
tion for my friend from Mississippi, at 
least, I think he is my friend, for we 
have much in common. Now, this ques- 
tion of organizing and purchasing the 
vote of a minority. I know a Republi- 
can, at least he says he is a Republi- 
can, who is an able, effective, unafraid, 
aggressive organizer who can deliver. I 
know something about his record. While 
he is not my personal friend, and I re- 
ceive no compensation from him and I 
give him none, when he takes on a job 
he usually finishes it. No one ever ac- 
cused him of a lack of effort. Nor of 
being afraid of consequences. I am 
speaking of Jimmy Hoffa, who has 
demonstrated his ability to organize em- 
ployees as well as voters. ‘There is no 
question about his ability, his courage 
political, as well as physical. He lacks 
the yellow streak so abundantly pos- 
sessed by Mazey and Reuther. Hoffa 
wants money and power. He is not 
finicky about how he gets either. Reuther 
would take over and destroy our Govern- 
ment. He has views similar if not the 
same as those of Tugwell who said in 1937 
that business must be made to disap- 
pear, as those of Browder, onetime Com- 
munist Party head, who said he would 
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take over industry because “we want 
it; we need it; we have the power,” 
as he has demonstrated. By combining 
with Harry Bridges on the west coast 
and others on the east coast he could 
tie up the entire transportation system 
not only of the waterfront on the east 
and west coasts, but with his Teamsters, 
the entire country. If you can get him 
interested, if you will employ him as an 
organizer there is no doubt in my mind 
that he can organize and deliver the 
yoters provided of course he is not in 
prison—and we might add—an election. 
He may have to pay off somebody. He 
may have to promise greater benefits, 
greater relief handouts, larger unem- 
ployment benefits, but he is the one who 
can organize and deliver the votes. If 
there is to be a delivery of votes, why 
fool around with a so-called expert 
politician who is a candidate back of a 
candidate but trying for a secondary 
position ? 

If votes are being purchased get an 
expert of proven ability. This attempt 
being made here is advertised as a cru- 
sade for the right to vote, but as our able 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. Bow] has so 
often said, we forget or ignore the right 
to vote to which some of our servicemen 
are entitled. 

Does someone ask how the votes will 
be or may be purchased? Just as hun- 
dreds of thousands of other groups have 
been bought. Labor groups through spe- 
cial privileges. People in want through 
the promise of needed benefit payments. 
Unemployed through promise of in- 
creased cash payments. Some employees 
through an increase in minimum wages. 
Farmers through subsidies—the list is 
without end. 

May I say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoaGE] who has obtained so 
much for his cotton farmers, and other 
groups, Do you remember that relief 
against the flood and before you could 
get the money to Texas you asked for 
more because the country was too dry? 
Or was it the other way around? An 
organizer can promise all those things 
and many more. He can charge a nom- 
inal fee to register with a group of voters 
who can elect the next President of the 
United States, either Republican or 
Democrat. The group of new voters, if 
properly handled by a Hoffa or a 
Reuther, will hold the balance of power. 
In more than one city election the result 
is now determined by the vote of a mi- 
hority group. That is one danger that 
now exists. We should not, thoughtless, 
add others. 

Many people do not want to vote, and 
many do not vote. At least in my dis- 
trict they do not vote. I have at least 
7,000 colored voters in the section. They 
do not all vote for me, that is all right, 
they all have the right to vote. A dele- 
gation within the past week said they 
knew of no one who had been deprived 
of the right to vote. 

Their only complaint was that some- 
where someone, it was alleged, was de- 
Prived of that right. No doubt there al- 
Ways has been a denial of equality. 
There is no reason why we should not try 
to lessen the evil. But let us do it in the 
best possible way. 
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I can see no reason for this bill. I may 
vote for it. Why? Because it may be so 
worded that it will help correct wrong- 
doing in some sections. Because I do not 
want those professional organizers chas- 
ing me all over the six counties of my 
district. If some people want something 
they do not mean to use, all right. It is 
like the grandsons or great-grandchil- 
dren, they want an extra stick of candy, 
or an added dish of ice cream. I know 
it is going to make them sick, but if they 
want it and it is not going to kill them 
or hurt them seriously, give it to them. 
But if the end result is bad rather than 
good, the answer is “No.” 

What is there about this bill? I have 
had a certificate to practice law ever 
since I was 21, 63 years ago and that is 
a long, long time. I have tried for the 
last 2 or 3 days to understand the pro- 
posed legislation, but I must confess I 
am a little confused. I do not know 
what is now in it. Maybe I will vote for 
it. Maybe not. As the gentleman from 
Virginia suggested, why not take a re- 
cess—let the leaders get together. See 
if a fair agreement can be reached—ex- 
plain it to the rest of us and then vote; 
then issue a press release saying we are 
all entitled to the support of the new 
voters. Dol hear approval. Not yet. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment under 
consideration strikes at the very heart of 
this bill. If the amendment be adopted 
it will ruin the major effectiveness of it. 
We have heard a lot of talk about con- 
clusive presumptions, about a possible 
denial of the person accused of some 
offense not being able to meet his ac- 
cusers face to face; that this is an ex 
parte proceeding and is contrary to the 
principles of American jurisprudence. 
Notwithstanding the fact some of my 
very best friends have made statements 
that I interpret in that manner, I insist 
that they have not presented the true 
import of this bill. 

I want to say to the Members of the 
Committee if this amendment is defeat- 
ed—and I certainly hope it will be de- 
feated—every person who is charged 
with a violation of law or with denying a 
person the right to vote will ultimately 
have his day in court, the Federal court 
of the United States of America, and his 
rights will be therein protected. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I am _ wondering 
what would happen in a State where you 
have a runoff in a primary election, and 
this whole thing gets tied up for a period 
of time. Nobody knows for certain who 
won the runoff in the primary election. 
How would that problem be solved? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would say that 
the problem would be solved just as a 
contested-election problem would be 
solved in my congressional district if 
there are challenges by the score or hun- 
dreds or thousands in the primary elec- 
tion to be held on May 3, 1960. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. But is this not true, 
that when these election officials operate 
in your State, you will have far fewer 
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contests under that circumstance than 
we might have in this case if you get a 
Republican or a Democratic administra- 
tion start appointing these referees? 
This thing could turn into a veritable 
political machine all over the country. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Members of the 
Committee, I am not disturbed by think- 
ing that the election processes under this 
law will be perverted to such purposes. 
I would like to say to the gentleman who 
submitted the question to me, if the duly 
appointed or elected election officials of 
the United States will proceed in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of the United 
States and in justice, as it is recognized 
in an overwhelming majority of voting 
precincts in this country, the problems 
which he conjures up will not arise. 

I repeat, members of the Committee, I 
hope the amendment is defeated. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, had 
you rather risk the appointed referee 
than to risk the elected official? It 
seems to me that you have got to trust 
somebody. 

Mr.McCULLOCH. Well, if the elected 
Officials do not do their duty and if they 
pervert the Constitution of the United 
States, then I must place my reliance in 
a referee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, then, if everyone 
who may be brought in under this bill is 
guaranteed his day in court, that must 
be found in some other law; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is not cor- 
rect. His day in court is guaranteed in 
the McCulloch bill, H.R. 11160. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there no other law 
that guarantees an American citizen the 
right to have his day in court? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Oh, yes. All laws, 
all the accepted practices at common 
law, or under equity or under the stat- 
utes guarantee a citizen his day in court. 

Mr. GROSS. That being true, then 
why some of the provisions in this bill? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. We want to make 
it abundantly clear that under H.R. 
11160 people who are charged with vio- 
lation of the law and of discriminating 
against people on account of race or 
color may have their day in court and 
prove that that was not the case. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I hope this 
amendment is defeated. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago last June 
in the debate on the so-called civil 
rights bill then under discussion, I made 
the observation that I was sorry I had 
lived to see the day when men elected 
to serve their people in the U.S. Con- 
gress would get up on the floor of this 
House, and advocate and vote to impair 
the right of trial by jury. I thought at 
the time that never again would this 
great legislative body fall so low. 

But I was mistaken. We now have 
this Celler substitute before us which 
will not only amend the U.S. Constitu- 
tion by statute—a means not recognized 
as legitimate—but it will legislate a new 
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concept, foreign to our ideals, that there 
can be and is to be such a thing as a 
“conclusive presumption” in law. The 
presumption of innocence can be over- 
come by adequate proof, but, in this bill, 
there is a conclusive presumption estab- 
lished, and a person, innocent though he 
may be, may not be heard to refute the 
presumption. I believe this to be an ebb 
even lower than the impairment of the 
constitutional right of trial by jury. I 
know not what precedence for this is, 
but I know that it is a philosophy that is 
alien to America and our jurisprudence. 

On yesterday, the chance came to 
correct this grave defection from princi- 
ple, but this House voted it down. I 
cannot say for you, as did Jesus dying 
on the cross, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” because 
the House knew what it was doing. It 
was amply warned here from the well of 
the House. That plea will not avail— 
the only resort will be a plea of tempo- 
rary insanity. 

This plan that is being followed, to 
insidiously erode and tear down the U.S. 
Constitution and Bill of Rights will 
surely destroy all liberty of American 
citizens, unless this enemy within is de- 
feated. If this plot is not exposed for 
what it is, and this Congress and all 
America awakened to defeat it, then re- 
member what Christ said when he found 
his disciples asleep for the third time: 
“Sleep on now, and take your rest. It 
is enough, the hour is come; behold, the 
Son of Man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners.” 

We have too much at stake—our free- 
doms are too precious to be insanely 
surrendered. Before it is too late, do a 
little thinking for yourselves—quit fol- 
lowing the Judas goat, as sheep to the 
slaughter. If you do not, you and your 
people will pay a dear price for your 
folly. You have here one more chance 
for partial redemption. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is time in 
the consideration of this legislation that 
we begin to talk to some of the people 
who are proponents, and especially the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH], and ask them if they intend 
what they are writing in this legisla- 
tion. I recognize that on the face of 
it and so far as the hypocrisies of the 
situation are concerned, this legislation 
is supposed to be the political legisla- 
tion to get the Negro vote, to say to 
the Negro that, “We in the House of 
Representatives fought here day after 
day to get you the right to vote.” But 
actually, if you adopt the Celler sub- 
stitute for the McCulloch amendment, 
you are putting into every kind of elec- 
tion—not only the presidential election 
and the elections to the U.S. Senate and 
the House of Representatives—but I 
should like to say to my friends from 
Chicago and New York and Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and Detroit and 
Cleveland and Buffalo and other places 
where you have city elections—you are 
putting these referees and you are put- 
ting these patterns into the city elec- 
tions, county, State, and all others. 
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I hope somebody will face you with 
the problem and with the accusation 
that you are substituting a voting ref- 
eree, whose only qualification is that he 
be qualified to vote, who has no qualifica- 
tion that he must know the election 
laws, who has no qualification that he 
must know the State laws, who has no 
qualification, or prerequisite that he 
must know the U.S. statutes—but be- 
cause of the fact that he is picked by a 
Federal judge who may want an election 
to go one way or another, he has the 
right to make decisions which honest 
election officials would not have the 
right to make under this particular 
legislation. 

The gentleman from New York, who 
is sitting at the counsel table, was up 
on Friday last or perhaps it was Mon- 
day, and I asked him what qualifications 
they require. He could not answer, be- 
cause they had no qualifications writ- 
ten in. Evidently in an attempt to cure 
that particular defect in the bill, when 
they came back with the McCulloch 
substitute, they had written into the 
bill, I believe on page 3, “one or more 
persons who are qualified voters in the 
judicial district.” 

Is that the only thing you are going 
to require? Leaving aside all the emo- 
tion that this legislation has accounted 
for, are you going to substitute a man 
whose only qualification is that he may 
vote, for the judges of your election, 
for the managers of your election, for 
the registrars? Are you going to say 
to the people running in your city coun- 
cil races or running for judge or district 
attorney, “We can disfranchise you or 
we can put your political effort into 
difficulty or disrespect by a pattern proc- 
ess in which somebody comes to a Fed- 
eral judge and says, ‘I have been dis- 
criminated against’’? Then we have 
a conclusive presumption that because 
he is white or black, yellow or tan, that 
it is because of his race, Then you 
are going to say to the person running 
in the election, “Did you exclude this 
man?” What about the candidate? 
What position does that put him in if 
he is accused falsely or truthfully of 
being a party to the discrimination? 
You are going to say the pattern exists 
because it is conclusively presumed to 
exist. 

This is going to apply to you city 
boys, too, It is conclusively presumed 
that the pattern exists in the city race. 

Now we are going to get somebody 
to carry out the law with no qualifica- 
tions except that he either be a political 
hack, a stooge, a Communist, or some- 
thing of that nature and you are putting 
this into the realm of potentially being 
able to upset any election. You can 
castigate any candidate either directly 
or indirectly. You can say to people 
who have been working at the polls 
for years, or to registrars who have been 
working at the polls for years, that they 
have been violating the law and it is 
conclusively presumed that they are vio- 
lating the law, whether you had a trial 
or not or whether there has been a hear- 
ing or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] has expired. 
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Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Hempuiiy} 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That being the sit- 
uation, I want your attention because I 
think you have the votes to write the 
kind of laws you are determined to write 
and that political expediency will de- 
mand here when we are writing this leg- 
islation, but I think you have conscience 
enought, at least I hope you have, to 
take the legislation and say, if you are 
going to write this law, “We are going to 
recognize the situation, we are not going 
to have the kind of law that will get us 
into trouble or allow a political party not 
visibly here proposing this legislation but 
happy at the difficulties caused, we are 
going to say to that party that here is 
the first time in the history of this coun- 
try that we have had any statutory vehi- 
cle by which the elections of this country 
could be controlled. We are going to say 
to that particular party’—to which 
some of you may have some hidden alle- 
giance, although I doubt it I hope not— 
that up until this time a man had his 
day in court, up until this time the sanc- 
tity of the ballot box in the United 
States was presumed. We have created 
here a monstrosity in which the sanctity 
of the ballot box is not presumed, but 
there is a conclusive presumption in the 
opposite direction. Not only has the 
sanctity of the ballot box been presumed, 
as far as I know, but the sanctity of the 
patriotism of the election officials, 
whether or not there have been evi- 
dences of discrimination, and I am hap- 
py to say I will match my own State 
against any. We are saying now that 
there is no sanctity, that it is necessary 
in America for political expediency to 
cast a shadow on every election official 
whether he comes from the much perse- 
cuted South or whether he comes from 
the city wards of one of the great mu- 
nicipalities. 

You are writing this legislation. You 
are writing it with your votes. I say 
this in no acrimonious sense and not to 
denounce anyone, but I say that the 
country as a whole is going to suffer far 
more from this legislation than any of 
the southland. The country as a whole 
is going to suffer from the fact that this 
kind of statute exists on the books. All 
we ask you to do by this Willis amend- 
ment is say that we do not want any con- 
clusive presumption without a hearing, 
that the man who is at the registration 
books in the United States of America, 
whether he is from the South or the 
North or the East or the West, has be- 
cause of one man’s affidavit ex parte, be- 
cause of some political chicanery, been 
conclusively presumed to be crooked, to 
be a part of a plot against the people who 
vote in a particular precinct. If that is 
what you want, heaven help you. If you 
are faced with it in the future back home, 
where they are going to begin to ask 
questions, if the press is honest enough 
to give this provision its place in the 
sun, to give it to the people in the cities 
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pack home, they will say, “We do not 
want it in our elections.” But that is 
what you city boys are voting for, and 
that is exactly what you are going to get 
unless you have either the courage to 
yote for what you know to be your con- 
yictions or the intelligence to vote for 
the amendment necessary to cure this 
defect. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Willis amendment conclude in 30 
minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
would not let the debate proceed for a 
while without limiting it because many 
of the Members who get 5 minutes pre- 
sent matters that require a little longer 
to answer. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are considering a 
bill here today to enforce constitutional 
rights and for other purposes. I hope 
in our attempt to enforce constitutional 
rights, we do not do violence to the 
Constitution. But, I am afraid in some 
areas we have come dangerously close 
to that. I want to call the attention of 
the Members to matters that I have 
spoken of in this House on many occa- 
sions, namely, that some constitutional 
rights have been denied many of our 
citizens of this country and yet the 
House of Representatives has done 
nothing about that situation. We have 
come close enough to have a bill voted 
out of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
but it was held in the Committee on 
Rules. That bill has for its purpose the 
protection of the constitutional rights of 
the American soldier. It has been ruled 
that this is a voting bill so there has been 
some question as to whether we are pro- 
tecting all constitutional rights. But, I 
was interested to see in my home paper, 
which came in just this morning, the 
Canton, Ohio Repository, a fine paper, 
this article. This article says: ‘“Fran- 
chise for Thousands Requested.” 

We have heard a lot of talk here about 
the franchise for certain individuals. 
But, listen to this further headline: 
“GI’s on Ohio Bases Appeal for Vote.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is a voting bill. 
Let us begin to protect the constitutional 
rights of the American GI both here at 
home and abroad. This is home—this 
is inmy State of Ohio. 

The article reads as foliows: 

FRANCHISE FOR THOUSANDS REQUESTED—GI’s 
ON OHIO BASES APPEAL FOR VOTE 
(By Reed Smith) 

Cotumsus, Ou1o.—Demands by military 
Personnel for the right to vote where they 
live outside their Ohio stations has kicked 


8 & new fuss in this presidential election 
r. 

Attorney General Mark McElroy has prom- 
ised prompt ruling and Secretary of State 
Ted W. Brown said a court test and possible 
action by the legislature may result. 

Thousands who entered service in other 
States are stationed in Ohio but the num- 
ber is restricted information. 
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The question pops up almost every year, 
Brown said, but the latest rumble from the 
Dayton area is louder than usual. 

That’s because election boards told service 
personnel living outside Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base they could not vote. 


HAVE VOTED FOR YEARS 


Hardest hit were several hundred living in 
Greene County and a number in neighbor- 
ing Montgomery County. Many of them have 
voted in their areas for years. 

Typical of numerous protests was a letter 
from Mrs. Jack Falleru, of Fairborn, to Rep- 
resentative Herman Ankeney, Republican, of 
Greene. She wrote: 

“As 8-year residents and voters of Fair- 
born, my husband and I would like to make 
it known to you that we do not think the 
military residents of Greene County should 
be disfranchised because they wear a uni- 
form. 

“These personnel pay taxes, are subject to 
our municipal and State laws, are support- 
ing members of our churches and contribute 
to our charitable organizations. 

“Since they have met our residency re- 
quirements, how can they turn them away 
from the polls?” 

Ankeney checked with local Officials and 
Brown, the State’s chief election official. 
They cited the constitution and State laws 
for their stand but called for an early deci- 
sion on conflicting views. 

Article V, section 5, of the Ohio Constitu- 
tion reads: “No person in the military, naval 
or marine service of the United States, shall, 
by being stationed in any garrison, or mili- 
tary or naval station, within the State, be 
considered a resident of this State.” 


WIVES ALLOWED TO VOTE 


Ohio laws provide that adults, to vote for 
President and Vice President, must live in 
the State for at least 40 days before the No- 
vember election and for 1 year in the State 
and 40 days in their county and precinct to 
vote for local candidates and issues in all 
elections. 

Voting information prepared by the Fed- 
eral Government says the State, city, or 
county where a person lived before entering 
military or Federal service is usually consid- 
ered his legal residence for voting purposes. 

Officials have commended Brown for his 
efforts in aiding Ohioans, stationed elsewhere, 
to vote by using military service ballots sent 
out and marked early for counting at their 
legal residence. 

He said wives of out-of-State servicemen 
stationed in Ohio have been allowed to 
vote locally when they met residency re- 
quirements, but military personnel living on 
bases in Ohio must vote where they entered 
service, he added. 

Although Greene County previously al- 
lowed voting by those living off military 
bases, Montgomery County Officials said only 
a few have voted there. They explained that 
some military personnel had slipped past by 
registering in civies without being asked 
if they were in service. 

But some Officials feel that the ban is 
wrong. Fairborn Mayor John S. Honaker 
said he was very unhappy about it. And 
Kettering Mayor Claude J. Cannon asserted 
it didn’t seem fair. 


COURT ACTION ADVISED 


Maj. Gen. Moody R. Tidwell, Jr., staff judge 
advocate at Air Materiel Command, asserted 
that military personnel who met require- 
ments are entitled to the same voting privi- 
leges as anyone else. 

Answering a letter from Dwight W. Bar- 
nett, Greene County Republican chairman, 
Brown suggested he bring the issue to a head 
by starting court action. The secretary of 
state promised him full cooperation in any 
litigation. 

Brown added that the legislature could 
help by clarifying election statutes and 
that the legislature, if it desired, could pro- 
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vide for a popular vote to change the cori- 
stitution by placing an amendment on elec- 
tion ballots. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the members of the committee in 
charge of the bill are not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BOW. I might say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that I have been 
fearful that in the past, many have been 
neglectful of these American soldiers and 
their constitutional rights—and this 
may be no exception. 

Here we have people who for years are 
wearing the uniform of the United States 
who have been denied the right to vote in 
this country. Are we going to continue 
to cry about the areas that you are talk- 
ing about here on the floor of the House 
for 3 days and neglect even the right to 
vote of our GI’s? We have taken other 
constitutional rights away from them. 
We deny them the right of an indict- 
ment and the right to face witnesses and 
the right to a presumption of innocence. 
We have failed to let their constitu- 
tional rights follow them when they 
have been sent abroad, and now here 
we have a case where even the right to 
vote in this country is being denied to 
thousands of American soldiers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time 
to serve notice that I am going to in- 
troduce an amendment, when the time 
comes, by which amendment I am going 
to try to preserve the rights of Ameri- 
can soldiers to vote. I am going to try 
to preserve their constitutional rights 
when they are outside of their own coun- 
try and are stationed abroad. You have 
all heard me go over this time and time 
again—those of you who have been here 
for some years—and as long as I am 
here, I am going to continue and some 
day, perhaps, we can call the roll and 
stand up and be counted and see who 
believes in the rights of our American 
GI's. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. These thou- 
sands of soldiers to whom the gentleman 
refers, are they colored or white sol- 
diers? 

Mr. BOW. Most of them are white, 
I will say to the gentleman, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No white 
man is given any protection under this 
bill. 

Mr. BOW. I hope that my amend- 
ment will protect them. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will say 
to the gentleman no white man comes 
under the protection of this law. 

Mr. BOW. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
the most dangerous thing that can hap- 
pen to a people or to a government is 
mass hysteria. Yet I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this committee in the position 
that it seems to take, in insisting upon 
writing into this legislation a conclusive 
presumption, is approaching a stage of 
mass hysteria. 
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The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, as all of us know, is a very able 
man. I think he understands this legis- 
lation just as well as any man on earth. 
In fact, he showed his close understand- 
ing when on yesterday in discussing Mr. 
Willis’ amendment on page 5773 of the 
Recorp—and I wish some of you would 
get yesterday’s Recorp and turn to that 
page so that you can follow what I am 
going to read—yesterday the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] made this statement, and 
Iam quoting: 

That is why we set up this idea of the 
general pattern or practice. Then within 
that broad sweep these Negroes come in, and 
all they need do is show that they were quali- 
fied to vote and had complied with the State 
regulations as to qualification, residence, and 
so forth. If he is so qualified to vote and 
brings that proof before the referee, he does 
not have to show any more if he is colored. 


I think that is a correct statement 
under this bill, and I just wonder if the 
gentleman realizes the effect of that. I 
want to take this example. If a colored 
man and I went to the courthouse to- 
gether to register on the last day per- 
mitted by State law for registration but 
arrived, say, 1 minute late. It is too late 
for either of us to register in accordance 
with the State law pertaining to regis- 
tration. But under the statement of the 
gentleman from New York, which I just 
read, if this should become law, and we 
then tried to appeal the action that the 
registrar took by denying us the right to 
register, and if we followed the rule and 
came before this referee, under the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
under the language of the bill here is 
what would happen—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLyNntT] 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. CELLER, Mr. FLYNT was granted 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. FLYNT. Here is what would hap- 
pen under this law: He would be per- 
mitted to be registered and I would be de- 
nied the same right simply because, as 
the gentleman said, the question of color 
is the determining factor. It would 
mean, as the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH] said a moment ago in collo- 
quy with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow], it would mean that a white man 
is given no protection whatsoever under 
this law. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. As- 
suming that two men sought to vote in 
the State of New York, if one man was a 
Puerto Rican and the other was a colored 
man, would the Puerto Rican be able to 
vote in New York City? 

Mr. FLYNT. Not unless he was a 
colored Puerto Rican. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is right. 

Mr. FLYNT. I think under this lan- 
guage that is absolutely what would 
happen, 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. What 
about a Puerto Rican if he came from 
the district of one EMANUEL CELLER? 

Mr. FLYNT. The language that con- 
cerns me about this conclusive presump- 
tion—as the gentleman from New York 
described it, and he described it accu- 
rately—that that is exactly what this 
thing does. I cannot for one minute 
believe that the gentleman from New 
York would want to write legislation on 
the floor of this House or in his commit- 
tee that would discriminate against any- 
body whether he be white or colored; 
yet the very language of this section and 
the very language the gentleman used 
yesterday is discrimination of the rank- 
est sort. 

Mr. COLMER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. In other words, the 
gentleman is saying that this is a bill 
that gives one particular class of people, 
to wit, the colored people, preference 
over the majority of the people who 
happen to be of another race or color 
and, therefore, it is discrimination. 

Mr. FLYNT. That is exactly what it is. 
The gentleman from Mississippi is so 
right. 

This legislation itself, when you ana- 
lyze it, is one of the first times I have 
ever seen in the period of my service in 
this House where the very language of 
the legislation discriminates, and the 
author of this legislation himself under- 
takes to write discriminatory legislation 
and to give sanction to discrimination of 
the worst sort. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man has pointed out a very glaring one 
of many defects in this piece of legisla- 
tion which is being written on the floor 
of the House without benefit of commit- 
tee consideration. To point up the gen- 
tleman’s remarks I would like to chal- 
lenge anyone on this floor supporting 
this bill, to challenge his statement that 
the language here is not discrimination 
against the white man and that the 
white man has any protection under this 
bill, and that the Negro is favored over 
the white man. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman, 
and I make the challenge. If I have been 
incorrect in my statement that this calls 
for discrimination and gives statutory 
sanction to discrimination, I call upon 
any Member present to challenge that 
statement. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let me ask the 
gentleman this question: Suppose an 
applicant for voting were refused the 
right to register to vote because he was in 
favor of repeal of section 14(b) of the 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Taft-Hartley Act; or suppose he were 
denied the right to register to vote be. 
cause he was opposed to our mutual se- 
curity program. His right is not even 
protected under this legislation. 

Mr. FLYNT. He would have no pro- 
tection whatever. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I assume 
the gentleman has in front of him the 
amendment which was offered by the 
gentleman from New York, H.R. 7160. 

Mr. FLYNT. I do. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Directing 
the gentleman’s attention to page 1, line 
10, where it reads “has been deprived on 
account of race or color of any right, or 
privilege secured by subsection (a).” Is 
there anything in that language that 
states whether that is a white man or 
a black man? 

Mr. FLYNT. I am quoting the state- 
ment of the chairman of his own com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You are 
quoting the chairman of our committee 
rather than relying upon the bill; is that 
right? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FLynt 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FLYNT. I follow the language of 
the bill, and I think the interpretation 
placed upon it by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee is a correct inter- 
pretation of it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then the 
gentleman is basing it upon an interpre- 
tation of the chairman of the committee 
rather than the words of the bill itself? 

Mr. FLYNT. I do not seen any other 
interpretation to be given to this lan- 
guage. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The lan- 
guage is “on account of race or color.” 
The gentleman says that applies only 
to the white man? 

Mr. FLYNT. That is not all it says. 
You have to take the legislation alto- 
gether as a parcel. It further says that 
once a pattern has been established, the 
presumption is that he has been dis- 
criminated against for the reason of 
color and for no other. I would like to 
ask the gentleman this: Does he agree 
with the interpretation placed on that 
language by his chairman? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am sor- 
ry, I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FLYNT. I would like to know 
how the gentleman feels about that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am re- 
ferring to the interpretation. I am not 
acquainted with that particular part. 

Mr. FLYNT. I can refer the gentle- 
man to the page and line number, if 
he wants it. It is on page 5773, next to 
the last paragraph, right-hand column 
of that page in yesterday’s RECORD. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What does 
it say? 

Mr. FLYNT. I read it a while ago. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I did not 
hear it. 
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Mr. FLYNT. Here is what it says: 
“Tf he is so qualified to vote and 
s that proof before the referee 
he does not have to show any more.” 
1f he is colored, the presumption is that 
is why he was discriminated against re- 
gardless of what the real reason may 
have been. ‘That is what is so dangerous 
about this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, the 
gentleman says that refers to referees. 
The gentleman and I as lawyers know 
that before it gets to a referee there 
must be a complaint filed by the Attorney 
General of the United States in a Fed- 
eral court which alleges discrimination 
on account of race, color, or creed. A 
pattern or practice must be proven be- 
forea referee is appointed. After that is 
done, the presumption that the gentle- 
man is talking about, that is, if this pat- 
tern exists in this area because of dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, or 
creed, it can be applied to white as well 
as black. That is to be determined be- 
fore you go to the referee. 

Mr. FLYNT. I disagree thoroughly 
with the statement of the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. On yes- 
terday I asked the gentleman from Ohio 
in reference to this provision regarding 
provisional voting. I think one of the 
most vicious portions of the bill is that 
providing for provisional voting. It 
would be far better to let a man vote 
initially, count the votes and set aside his 
ballot. Here is what is going to happen: 
Those who can vote absolutely are going 
to use the voting machines. Those that 
are provisionally permitted to vote are 
going to put their ballots in an envelope, 
marked on the side, and after the elec- 
tion is over the same man who provided 
the ability for him to vote, the referee or 
anybody else, is going to check them to 
see how their part of those provisional 
votes were cast. It leads to intimidation 
and violation of the Australian secret 
ballot system and all of the abuses that 
come from the nonsecret ballot. I think 
that provision is especially vicious. 

_Mr. FLYNT. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. I think he was on the 
floor yesterday when I made the state- 
ment that I know a great many people 
who, if they became convinced that their 
vote is not secret, and if an election of- 
ficial, referee or anybody else can see 
his ballot and knows it is his ballot, many 
persons of my acquaintance might de- 
cline to vote because they value the 
Secrecy of their vote highly. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. There is 
ho other way in provisional voting. The 
gentleman from Ohio whom I questioned 
yesterday says there is no way to have 
a secret ballot under a provisional ballot- 
ing system such as is contemplated in 
this bill. 

“a FLYNT. The gentleman is cor- 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
fron Colorado, 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
State of Georgia have absentee ballots? 

Mr.FLYNT. Of course, we do. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
provided a method by which they are 
counted? 

Mr. FLYNT. There Is. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would 
there be any objection on the part of the 
gentleman if they were counted in the 
same manner—and I refer to these pro- 
visionals? 

Mr. FLYNT. There is no comparison 
between the secrecy of the absentee ballot 
and the secrecy of one of these monstrus- 
ities of a provisional ballot. And, if the 
gentleman will wait just a moment, I will 
tell him why. When the absentee bal- 
lots come in, the gentleman knows they 
come in in a double envelope. There is 
no marking on the inside envelope. 
There is no marking on the ballot. Once 
that outside envelope is stripped off of it, 
nobody on earth can tell how that man 
voted when all these absentee ballots are 
sent in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Fitynt] may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. I want to come back 
and ask the gentleman whether he 
agrees with his chairman or not on his 
interpretation of this language. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. All 
you have done, you have been reading 
something out of context. 

Mr. FLYNT. I did not read anything 
out of context. I read the whole thing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Where 
did you start reading? 

Mr. FLYNT. I started reading the 
paragraph where it says “That is why 
we set up this idea of the general pat- 
tern or practice.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will you 
read the paragraph ahead of it? 

Mr. FLYNT. I read it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does that 
not say: ‘‘Let us assume, for example, 
this Negro goes to a voting place and 
wants to register. It is closed. After a 
day he goes again. The place is closed. 
You know and I know it has been de- 
liberately closed because they do not 
want this Negro to vote.” 

Now, on that basis alone it would be 
very difficult for him to prove that he 
was proscribed because of race, color, or 
national origin. 

Mr. FLYNT. I do not want to get 
into a battle of words here on this thing. 
I want to ask the gentleman if he agrees 
with the statement of his chairman on it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. With the 
statement that is made here? 

Mr. FLYNT. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. FLYNT. I just wanted to get 
that straight. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 
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Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if there is any com- 
parison whatsoever between an absentee 
ballot and one of these ballots by these 
referees. 

Mr. FLYNT. None whatsoever. 

Mr. FORRESTER. When you cast 
your absentee ballot, you prepare that 
in the presence of the postmaster of the 
United States; is that not correct? 

Mr. FLYNT. That is correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. And he seals that 
envelope and sends that ballot in; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. FLYNT. That is correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. There is all the 
difference in the world, and I think the 
gentleman from Colorado knows it. 

Mr. FLYNT. Once the outside en- 
velope is stripped off there is no method 
on earth by which that ballot can be 
identified. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment conclude at 10 minutes 
to 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. I would like to make 
the unanimous-consent request that we 
vote on that amendment at that par- 
ticular time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, all debate will 
be closed, of course, and then the vote 
will be taken. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. COLMER. That is on the Willis 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is on the 
Willis amendment, exactly. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield my time to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield my time to the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Davis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCuLtocnH] have both stated that 
the amendment now under consideration 
would strike at the heart of this bill. 
These two gentlemen know the contents 
of this amendment as provided in H.R. 
11160. Many of the Members who have 
not read this amendment, known as H.R. 
11160, are not acquainted with what it 
provides or what this amendment now 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
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{Mr. WILtts] would do. I want to call 
your attention specifically to what it 
would do. On line 15, page 2, of H.R. 
11160 it would add these words: 

Such proof shall be prima facie evidence 
that such person has been denied the right 
to vote on account of his race or color. 


This provision would come into effect 
not when the applicant is before the 
judge of the Federal court who is passing 
upon the question whether there is a 
pattern or practice. This provision 
would come into effect when that part of 
H.R. 11160 which is set out on page 3, 
beginning with line 10, comes into oper- 
ation; and that deals with the accept- 
ance of the application by the voting 
referee and his action thereon. 

This provision of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] would come into 
operation when the referee is passing 
upon the ex parte application. The lan- 
guage of the amendment says this: That 
he receives the application, that he takes 
evidence, and reports to the court find- 
ings as to whether— 

(1) any such applicant is qualified under 
State law to vote, and (2) he has, since the 
finding by the court heretofore specified, been 
(a) deprived of or denied under color of law 
the opportunity to register to vote or other- 
wise to qualify to vote, or (b) found not 
qualified to vote by any person acting under 
color of law. 


The sponsors of the bill say they do 
not want any prima facie provision in 
here. They say it would create delays 
which would go to the heart of the en- 
tire operation and nullify the effect of 
the law. The prima facie presumption 
is already here in the McCulloch amend- 
ment, on page 3 line 22. As to what? 
As to his residence, as to his age, as to 
his prior efforts to register or otherwise 
qualify to vote. 

Why give the registrar the right to 
disprove the age, the residence and the 
prior efforts to register or otherwise 
qualify to vote and deny him the right 
to disprove that there was discrimina- 
tion on account of race or color? 

They say that this is explained in the 
statement of the Attorney General set 
out on page 31 of the hearings of Feb- 
ruary 9 and 16, as follows: 

We thought that all over, and we came to 
this one hurdle: Should he be required to 
prove in each individual case he personally 
was discriminated against? And we con- 
cluded that burden of proof was too difficult 
under all these circumstances; and indeed 
the answer to that link and proof was so 
obvious from the previous pattern of dis- 
crimination that we could ask Congress to 
enact this conclusive presumption at the 
benefit of the applicant. 


They say this is why the conclusive 
presumption is provided for. The Willis 
amendment would not eliminate the pre- 
sumption of discrimination. It would 
not place any burden whatever on the 
applicant to prove that he was discrim- 
inated against. It would place the bur- 
den on the registrar himself to prove that 
there was no discrimination. Conse- 


quently, the statement that this goes to 
the heart of the bill and that this would 
eliminate the protection that it is sought 
to provide is not a correct statement of 
fact. The burden would not be on the 
applicant to prove discrimination. 


The 
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burden under the Willis amendment 
would be upon the registrar to show that 
there was not discrimination. You al- 
ready have in the amendment known as 
H.R. 11160 language creating the prima 
facie presumption set out in line 22 on 
page 3. What is the objection to adding 
this one more item to the prima facie 
presumption already provided in the bill? 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, we have 
before us the so-called Civil Rights Com- 
mittee bill and a number of proposed 
amendments to that bill. The commit- 
tee bill itselfs deals with five different 
titles. 

Many of us thought that the bill as 
reported out by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee was bad enough. It was far reaching 
in taking over the rights and preroga- 
tives of our States localities and people. 
Now we find that a new subject has been 
brought in and an amendment has been 
offered setting up the so-called voting 
referee plan of the administration. If 
adopted, this is the beginning of the end 
of free elections in America. It is a 
bobtailed, totalitarian effort to let the 
Federal Judiciary take over the elector- 
ate of the Nation. 

It permits the Federal district judges 
to set up a little gestapo to take over 
the registration, the voting and the 
counting of the ballots in all elections— 
Federal, State, and local—from a justice 
of the peace of a locality to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

If this iniquitous, destructive, sup- 
pressive proposal is adopted, it will be 
the first time in the history of this Re- 
public that the Federal Government has 
stretched its long arm into the election 
of local officials. It permits the District 
Court to send armed marshals to the 
local precincts to oversee and supervise 
the registration of voters, the casting of 
the ballots, and the counting thereof. 

I am shocked that this administra- 
tion and many leaders on both sides of 
the aisle, Democrats and Republicans, 
would advocate, endorse, and support 
such un-American, undemocratic, and 
liberty-destroying legislation. 

This proposal also provides that, if the 
district court finds that there has been 
discrimination against one member of a 
minority group and finds that a pattern 
is in existence to discriminate, then an 
entire community is conclusively pre- 
sumed to be guilty and every member of 
the minority group will be permitted to 
come under the supervision, protection, 
and domination of the so-called voting 
referee and/or his agents, hirelings, and 
hatchetmen. 

The proposal strikes at the very foun- 
dation stone of our Nation, free elec- 
tions by a free people. If this proposal 
is enacted into law it will be a long step 
toward the abolition of our Republic and 
the beginning of the establishment of a 
totalitarian government presided over by 
a@ judicial oligarchy. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Ropino]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al]. 
lotted to Mr. Rocers of Colorado was 
transferred to Mr. Ropino.) 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said here today about conclu- 
sive presumptions. As the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lrnpsay] said in- 
itially, the conclusive presumption elim- 
inates an item of proof. That item of 
proof is a showing of racial discrimina- 
tion. As a general rule, and I want to 
be fair about this, I am opposed to the 
insinuation into the law of presump- 
tions. But, in determining whether or 
not to adopt a presumption, we have to 
look at two considerations in this mat- 
ter. I think we have to find out first 
of all: Is the presumption consistent 
with human experience? 

We know in this kind of situation 
when the court has already found that 
there is a pattern or a practice of racial 
discrimination against certain members 
of a particular race, it is exceedingly 
unlikely that other members of that race 
are not being treated the same way. 
For instance, when the window of the 
registrar has been shown to have been 
closed by the registrar to 50 or 100 mem- 
bers of the Negro race who have ap- 
peared to register and not closed to any 
white man who has appeared we must 
assume, and I think we cannot be naive 
about it—we must assume that this sort 
of situation will apply to all Negroes 
appearing before that registrar. There- 
fore, it is not difficult to understand 
why this presumption is brought into 
play in this kind of situation. 

With reference to all the talk we have 
heard here about the poor registrar, and 
the stigma that may be attached to an 
entire area or community because a cer- 
tain discrimination has been actually 
found only in the initial proceeding, that 
argument, in my opinion, is not a valid 
argument. I ask the question: What 
harm is actually done? We do not make 
the registrar guilty of any criminal act. 
All we do in this case is to actually make 
it possible for the individual who is 
qualified to vote under State law to 
exercise his right to vote. 

Furthermore the registrar has his day 
in court. The registrar has the oppor- 
tunity in the initial proceeding, to raise 
every possible question, and is there given 
the opportunity to cross-examine. He is 
given the same opportunity that he 
might be given in any kind of litigation, 
including the right to appeal. As a re- 
sult, I feel the registrar is not being 
excluded in any way from any and all 
opportunities to bring out the facts. 

Do we harm anyone? No. Do we 
stigmatize anyone? No. All we do is 
give the individual, who under the law 
is qualified to vote, an opportunity to 
vote. ; 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey has asked the question 
academically: Do we harm anyone? 
And, he has answered, “No.” I think 
there is one qualification that should be 
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attached to that answer of “No.” That 
qualification is—no; no one is hurt who 
has complied with the law and no one 
who is complying with the law can be 
harmed by this procedure. 

Mr. RODINO. That 
right. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LinpsaY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
statement of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Rop1Nno] correctly describes 
this bill. The jurisdiction of the voting 
referees extends only to the ‘affected 
area.” Let us remember that the 
affected area is defined as “any subdi- 
vision of the State in which the laws of 
the State relating to voting are or have 
been to any extent administered by a 
person found in the proceeding to have 
violated subsection (a).”” Subsection (a) 
is the statute, which has been on the 
pooks since 1870, and which declares 
that all citizens who are otherwise quali- 
fied to vote at any election shall be al- 
lowed to vote at all such elections with- 
out distinction as to race or color. 
Further, subsection (a) is not found to 
have been violated until after the At- 
torney General has brought a successful 
proceeding under the 1957 act. Such a 
proceeding is a judicial proceeding, from 
which any party has a right of appeal to 
the court of appeals and to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Bear in 
mind also that this is a civil proceeding. 
So all the conversation we have heard 
in which it has been stated that this 
proposal will result in the indictment of 
an entire community is simply not 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my time to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. O’Haral. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have heard a great deal today 
about the “conclusive presumption,” said 
to be a new judicial device which has not 
often found approval in Congress. I had 
begun to think that a “conclusive pre- 
sumption” was something like a “bill of 
attainder” or an “ex post facto law.” 

I checked into the matter and found 
to my great surprise thet many, many 
times in the past, Congress has used this 
exact device when it was appropriate to 
doso. It is for instance used in Federal 
statutes dealing with conflicts of inter- 
est, corporate officers, and fiduciaries. 
It is found in literally hundreds of State 
statutes, both criminal and civil. Sec- 
tion 2 of the 15th amendment specifi- 
cally grants Congress “power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 
to assure that no citizen shall be denied 
the right to vote because of race. It is 
the duty of Congress therefore to enact 
legislation that is appropriate, that is 
effective, and will accomplish the objec- 
tives of the 15th amendment. 

What are the circumstances under 
Which the conclusive Presumption in- 
volved here is invoked? 


is absolutely 
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First, there must be a determination 
of a pattern or practice of racial dis- 
crimination in voting. This determina- 
tion follows a complete judicial hearing, 
of which all affected local officials are 
given notice. They are afforded an op- 
portunity to present evidence, call wit- 
nesses, and cross-examine opposition 
witnesses. If they disagree with the de- 
cision of the court, they may appeal, 
first to the circuit court of appeals and 
then to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. They receive all of the 
protections of due process. Once it has 
been established, after a fair and thor- 
ough hearing, that a pattern of racial 
discrimination in voting exists, is it not 
a reasonable assumption to say that if 
they have discriminated against, say, a 
hundred citizens they are going to dis- 
criminate against the next hundred, and 
the next hundred? Must we require proof 
of that fact in each and every individ- 
ual case? To do so would render the 
law totally ineffective and would be a 
violation of our clear duty under the 
15th amendment to enforce the 15th 
amendment by “appropriate legislation.” 

But what if, in spite of the careful 
procedure I have outlined, a mistaken de- 
termination of racial discrimination in 
voting results? Who is harmed by it? 
We have used such presumptions in 
criminal statutes. But under this legis- 
lation there is no civil or criminal penalty 
attaching to the registrar who is found 
to have practiced racial discrimination. 

Whether the determination of a pat- 
tern or practice of denial of the right to 
vote because of race is correct or in- 
correct, the local voting officials have 
the right anytime after the expiration of 
1 year from the determination to com- 
pletely relitigate the matter by applying 
for a vacation of the court’s order. 

The worst that can happen when a 
conclusive presumption that an appli- 
cant has been denied the right to vote 
because of his race or color, following a 
mistaken determination of the courts of 
a pattern or practice of discrimination 
in voting is that some citizens of the 
United States, qualified to vote under the 
law of the State, receives an opportunity 
to do so. Remember, all this proposal 
does is to provide for the registration 
and voting of American citizens quali- 
fied under their State law. Use of the 
“conclusive presumption” might then re- 
sult in the registration of a qualified 
voter discriminated against by the local 
election official not because of his race 
but because of the way he combs his 
hair or some personal mannerism which 
the local official may have found offen- 
sive. Is this such a terrible thing? Is 
this deserving of the entire attention 
for a period of hours of every Member 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is not. I 
urge the Members of the House to reject 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. QuicLEy] is 
recognized. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard so much in the last 2 days 
about presumptions, conclusive and 
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otherwise, but the fact of the matter is 
that anybody who has spent longer than 
3 weeks in a law school knows beyond 
peradventure of doubt that a presump- 
tion is a standard traditional device re- 
sorted to by the courts since back in the 
days of ancient England and constantly 
used by the Parliament of England and 
the Congress of this country. It is a 
device that is used to prevent. the law 
in its operation from bogging down com- 
pletely. The presumption, rebuttable or 
otherwise, goes to the very foundation 
of our whole system of jurisprudence. 
There are many unrebuttable pre- 
sumptions in the law. One that comes 
to mind is that everyone is presumed to 


_know thelaw. This presumption goes to 


the very foundation of our legal system, 
for if every time one came into court 
we had to argue as to whether or not 
the parties involved and their counsel 
did or did not know the law at the time 
the crime or the events occurred, we 
never would get around to trying the 
case and resolving it on its merits. This 
is just one example of a conclusive pre- 
sumption that has been used for cen- 
turies under our system of law, and, in 
fact, without which our laws and our 
courts could not even begin to operate. 

We should clearly recognize that the 
purpose of the Willis amendment is to 
bog this whole judicial proceeding down 
into the valley of utter confusion after 
the court has already found a practice 
of discrimination against Negro votes 
does in fact exist. 

The purpose of the Celler-McCulloch 
amendment is to give the Negroes of this 
country, wherever they are, the right to 
vote, when, as, and if they are qualified, 
and to give them court help when that 
right is denied to them. By voting for 
the Willis amendment you are gutting 
the whole thing. All you are doing 
is creating an impossible legal maze 
through which the Negro will never be 
abie to make his way to the voting booth 
where he is entitled to be just the same 
as you or I or any other American citizen. 

The Willis amendment and all the 
confounding confusion about presump- 
tive conclusion which has been spread 
about throughout this debate is a delib- 
erate effort to strike at the very heart of 
the Celler-McCulloch amendment. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. How many conclusive 
presumptions can the gentleman men- 
tion within the criminal jurisprudence 
of the country? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. How many conclusive 
presumptions can I mention? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mention just one. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. The first one that 
comes to my mind is that the child born 
of a man and wife in wedlock is con- 
clusively presumed to be legitimate. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is under the civil 
jurisprudence. Name one in the criminal 
jurisprudence. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Innocent 
proven guilty. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. The gentleman from 
New York suggests that one is presumed 


until 
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to be innocent until proven guilty. That, 
in my judgment, is not a conclusive pre- 
sumption but a rebuttable one. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am talking about 
conclusive presumption. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Any presumption ap- 
plicable to a civil case could likewise be 
applicable in a criminal case. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that in the matter 
now before us we are not concerned 
with a criminal case. We are dealing 
in this bill with a civil proceeding. 

Mr. COOLEY. This involves conclu- 
sive presumption. Why is it that the 
gentleman is unwilling to make it a sim- 
ple presumption other than a conclusive 
presumption? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. If this is not a con- 
clusive presumption the whole proceed- 
ing will bog down. Testimony will be 
taken and retaken on the very fact of 
why the person was. discriminated 
against. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman wants 
to deprive a citizen of the right to rebut 
the presumption. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. No; Idonot. I want 
the citizen to have the right to vote, 
and I would point out if the worst hap- 
pens under this conclusive presumption, 
all that would happen is that an unquali- 
fied voter would be given, not the right 
to vote but merely the right to go to the 
polls and offer his vote, which could be 
challenged and no harm would be done. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the 
requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the ques- 
tion that was just raised, I can cite a 
conclusive presumption in criminal law. 
The statute books make it a crime for 
any person who is an agent of the United 
States to do business with a company in 
which he has an interest. You lawyers 
know that we cannot have a crime unless 
there is willful intent to do wrong; there- 
fore, sir, that statute creates a presump- 
tion that if a person engages in such a 
transaction he is guilty of a willful in- 
tent to do wrong. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. This is a little be- 
latedly, perhaps, but there are two other 
conclusive presumptions which exist in 
American criminal law. A girl under the 
age of consent is conclusively presumed 
not to be able to give her consent to 
carnal knowledge; and, second, in Amer- 
ican criminal law, a male under the age 
of 14 is conclusively presumed to be in- 
capable of committing rape. I do not 
know whether that is a fact or not, but 
it is a conclusive presumption. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I do think it is important to 
clear up one other point; namely, why 
the pending motion is so destructive. 
The difficulty was referred to by the able 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Linp- 
say] when he pointed out that the leg- 
islation before us without the Willis 
amendment eliminates one item of proof, 
proof that the applicant was refused be- 
cause of race or color. It does that in 


the manner which has been explained 
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here this afternoon. The amendment 
before the Committee last night offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana put 
that item of proof back into the picture. 
The present amendment offered by the 
same gentleman puts that same item of 
proof back into the picture. 

It sounds very nice to say instead of 
having a conclusive presumption, let us 
make it a prima facie presumption, but 
making it a prima facie presumption 
opens up that issue, Mr. Chairman, 
which under the proposed legislation is 
not opened up, for the reasons which 
have been explained. So this amend- 
ment is just as killing as the one that 
was offered last night. It destroys the 
whole scheme of the legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to say to my 
friend, after the statement of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania about the two 
instances of conclusive presumption 
which he referred to a moment ago, I 
wonder if he is right about this. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make an observation for those 
who are not lawyers. There has been 
so much talk this week about presump- 
tions and conclusive presumptions that 
maybe our patience has been worn a 
little bit thin. It reminds me of the 
story about the three Trappist monks 
who had taken the vow, which included 
the proviso of not being able to speak. 
The head of the monastery decided that 
they should have some opportunity to 
talk, and he agreed that every 5 years 
one of them could talk. So after 5 years 
one of the monks got up on his feet and 
said: “I am sick and tired of the oat- 
meal every day.” 

After another 5 years, another monk 
got up and said, “I do not mind the oat- 
meal every day.” And after another 5 
years the third monk got up on his feet 
and said: “I think I am about to leave 
this place. Iam getting weary and tired 
of this bickering over oatmeal.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman used the 
expression “the scheme of this legisla- 
tion.” What is the scheme of this leg- 
islation that makes the prima facie 
amendment unacceptable to the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I will 
try to answer that question, Mr. Chair- 
man. The scheme of this legislation is 
to avoid an item of proof which is, in 
fact, impossible to furnish. It provides 
that it shall be deemed sufficient proof 
that the applicant was denied registra- 
tion on account of race or color if three 
things are proved: one, that there is a 
pattern of such denial in that district 
or area; two, that since the finding of 
such pattern of discrimination the ap- 
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plicant has sought to be registered; and 
three, that he is, in fact, qualified to be 
registered. In other words, what this 
legislation does is to say if you find 
those three things, that is deemed suf- 
ficient evidence to show that the appli- 
cant was refused on account of race or 
color. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. If I 
have any more time. 
Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. My, 


Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have 1 additional 
minute to answer a question. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wil] 
state it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Was not the 
time fixed for this debate, and was not 
the time limited to those who were 
standing on their feet seeking recogni- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time was 
fixed at 3:50. The Chair made a list of 
the names of those Members who indi- 
cated they desired to speak. However, 
the thing that governs is the time that 
was fixed in the unanimous consent re- 
quest made by the gentleman from New 
York, but because the time has not ar- 
rived when debate will end, the Chair 
will recognize those Members who seek 
recognition. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Does that 
limitation then of 2 minutes apply to 
me, or could I have some of this addi- 
tional time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, the gentle- 
man could be recognized again if he 
sought recognition. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
now yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I was trying to get 
some time. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has been recog- 
nized, and he still has half a minute. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I re- 
spect the gentleman greatly and I re- 
spect his views, and I agree with what 
has been said, that there are such 
things as conclusive presumptions in 
regard to certain situations. But, can 
the gentleman or anyone name any in- 
stance where there is a conclusive pre- 
sumption against a third party that is 
not involved? That is the question 
raised here. You cannot conclusively 
presume against a third party. You 
can conclusively presume in certain sit- 
uations against the parties involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. . 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts, who just left the 
well, if it is not true that under the 
Willis amendment there is no burden of 
proof which rests upon the holder of this 
voting certificate. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman. There is no 
purden of proof, but this item of proof is 
injected into the bill where it is now out 
of it completely. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Would not 
the Willis amendment create a prima 
facie presumption that the applicant for 
the voting certificate had been discrim- 
inated against and eliminate any neces- 
sity on his part for proving that dis- 
crimination? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I do 
not think so, sir. Because there is a 
prima facie presumption, that means in 
the law that it is rebuttable, and there- 
fore that item of proof is opened up in 
the case where it is now not there. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Well, I would 
like to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the Willis amendment that ‘‘such proof 
shall be prima facie evidence that such 
person has been denied the right to vote 
on account of his race or color.” 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Well, 
I say again that that opens up the issue, 
and that is an item of proof which can- 
not be furnished. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. He does not 
have to furnish it if there is a prima 
facie presumption that it is true. 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Yes. 
The burden of proof then shifts. 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The burden 


then shifts to the registrar who would 
have to prove himself that there has 
been no discrimination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis] has 
expired. 

The question is on the Willis amend- 
ment to the Celler substitute for the 
McCulloch amendment. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—ayes 121, noes 192. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WatTER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8601) to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 





PREMIUMS ON GOVERNMENT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the requestion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 170 is to relieve the veterans of 
World War I, from the payment of pre- 
miums on Government life insurance for 
which they are qualified by their mili- 
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tary service as soon as they reach the 
age of 65. 

Such insurance, under the provisions 
of this bill, shall be considered as fully 
paid when the veteran of World War I 
becomes 65 years of age, or on or after 
the date of enactment of this law, which- 
ever date last occurs. 

The insurance shall remain in force 
without the payment of any further 
premiums. 

The average age of these veterans is 
approximately 6534 years. A few have 
retired and are dependent upon the small 
benefits provided by old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, or other pension plans. 
Others are unable to secure employment. 
Most of them are employed, but as their 
earning power gradually declines, they 
will find it increasingly difficult to pay 
the premiums on their Government in- 
surance. 

The prospect that their insurance will 
lapse, through inability to maintain it, is 
a source of nagging worry. To lose the 
protection they have paid for through 
many years increases the insecurity of 
their old age. 

This points up a serious defect in our 
insurance programs as they affect the 
older veterans. 

This problem, with complicating fac- 
tors which could not have been antici- 
pated 42 years ago, cannot be solved by 
prevailing methods. We propose that 
the extra cost involved by suspending 
premium payments after the World War 
I veteran becomes 65, shall be paid for 
through congressional appropriations. 

To help defray this cost, all dividend 
payments would be suspended after the 
paid-up age, and these savings would be 
applied to the payment of insurance 
benefits at death. 

Two years ago there were only 18,000 
policyholders with United States Gov- 
ernment 5-year level premium term in- 
surance. The number in effect today 
is considerably less. Furthermore, only 
a few thousand of these would qualify 
for the benefits of H.R. 170 at the pres- 
ent time. The remainder would become 
eligible when they reach the age of 65. 

H.R. 170 will provide relief for these 
veterans who have faithfully paid pre- 
miums on their insurance for many, 
many years. 

Veterans of World War I are the vic- 
tims of a “benefit-deficit.” They have 
never enjoyed the comprehensive pro- 
grams provided for the veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war. 

Through H.R. 170, and other bills per- 
taining to these older veterans of 1917—- 
18, we have the opportunity to make 
up for the discrimination that has oper- 
ated against them in fact and as a 
result of legislative neglect. It is part 
of the GI bill of rights for World 
War I veterans, so long delayed that it 
will be of benefit to them only in their 
old age. 





THE TRAGEDY AT HOLDEN 


Mr.SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I arise be- 
fore the House to bring to your attention 
a story of courage and self-sacrifice 
which deserves a place among the epics 
which describe the historical brother- 
hood of man. During the past 8 days 
the press and the radio and television 
newscasts have reported from hour to 
hour. the tremendous effort being made 
to free 18 trapped coal miners in a 
Logan County mine. It has been a story 
of drama and suspense, triumph and dis- 
appointment, hope and tragedy. 

This mine is in my district, and I 
know the men of the Logan area, I am 
proud to serve them in Congress, and I 
hope that in the time of my service I will 
be able to muster a tiny fraction of the 
fortitude they have shown during the 
past week. These men are literally 
without fear. They have worked around 
the clock, 7 days and nights, 500 feet be- 
low the surface of the earth, exposed to 
blinding smoke, 130° heat, and the dead- 
ly fumes of carbon monoxide gas. They 
have crawled for miles on their hands 
and knees through abandoned tunnels 
to seal off passages and construct a new 
ventilation system, without which there 
can be no hope of rescue. 

As we meet here today, their super- 
human efforts have met only disappoint- 
ment, The bodies of 13 of the trapped 
men Jhave been found, and hopes are 
very small for the remaining 5. This is a 
grievous blow to those who have given 
every ounce of their skill and energy in 
the rescue effort. Nothing we can say 
or do here can bring back those who 
died, or give adequate comfort to their 
loved ones who remain behind. Yet, I 
would note for the Recorp that no hu- 
man or material resource has been 
withheld from the battle. Every ounce 
of knowledge, energy, and skill—every 
iota of know-how about the mining pro- 
fession—has been put to use, and it can- 
not be said that these men shall have 
died in vain. 

In recent months our ears have been 
assaulted by waves of shouting about 
enemies who have temporarily sur- 
passed us in some respects, and who 
boast they will one day be our superiors. 
I say to you that today is not that day. 
There are no human beings superior to 
the men of Logan. They have taken to 
heart the age-old injunction to all of 
us: that he is the greatest among us who 
will lay down his life for a friend. We 
must learn from them, and remember 
their deeds when we are told that 
Americans are soft and have lost the 
will to survive, that the grim courage 
of the pioneer is gone from our people. 

In this tremendous effort to surmount 
an inferno of fire, smoke, and gas every 
divisive force among our people has been 
swept aside to create a unity of purpose 
and determination seen all too rarely. 
There has been no time to think of 
people in terms of race, color, or creed. 
No attitudes were taken to differentiate 
labor from management. The keenest 
knowledge and sharpest skills of em- 
ployer and employee, union and public 
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official, were joined together in an un- 
relenting drive to save human lives. 
There can be no higher dedication of 
purpose. 

During the term of this Congress there 
has been frequent discussion of the eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in the 
mining regions, of the long-term unem- 
ployment resulting from displacement 
of men by machines. The area redevel- 
opment bill designed to lend corrective 
assistance to this matter has lain dor- 
mant for almost a year. During that 
time I have noted attempts to justify 
this delay by means of statements to the 
effect that unemployed miners are look- 
ing for a Federal handout—that they 
are shiftless and should migrate from 
their homes to seek work elsewhere, 
rather than wait for economic redevel- 
opment. 

The men of Logan have this very 
week branded the untruth of such com- 
ments in the steaming fire of the Holden 
mine. There is no more demanding and 
dangerous way of life than mining, and 
the miner loves the mountains in which 
he was born. When next you hear talk 
of depressed areas, and of the miners 
who are unemployed, remember these 
men for what they have proven them- 
selves to be, not for what the greedy 
special-pleaders tell you about them. 
Ask yourself whether you would go 2 
miles underground to crawl on your 
hands and knees toward a sheet of flame 
in a gas-filled tunnel so that a friend 
might have a bare chance to survive. 
Ask vourself, and by your answer, meas- 
ure the justice of the bill proposed to 
give them a chance for dignity again 
when our economy has destroyed their 
livelihood and has cast them aside. 





HIGH PRICES OF DRUGS: DRAWING 
CONCLUSIONS BEFORE EVIDENCE 
IS IN 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Post 
of February 26, 1960, entitled ‘“‘The High 
Price of Drugs.” Because of the rules 
of the House I have had to make dele- 
tions from the editorial which I have 
marked with asterisks. 

My following remarks must relate to 
House committee hearings but by logic 
they apply to other committees. 

If a committee has been guilty of im- 
proper procedures to the extent that this 
editorial alleges, why does the writer 
argue for extending further power to it 
until there have been assurances against 
further abuse? 

Then too why does the editorial in its 
lead paragraph make this statement, 
“An alarming—and certainly disgust- 
ing—picture of some industry practices 
is emerging” only to say in the fourth 
paragraph, “obviously, the companies’ 
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answers to these latest charges must be 
awaited before any conclusions are 
reached’’? 

However, I particularly want to call 
attention to the second paragraph of the 
editorial: 

The early * * * disclosures of fantastic 
markups in individual drug items made more 
headlines than they did sense; Maay essen- 
tial steps in the development, manufactur- 
ing and marketing process were simply not 
taken into account in the calculations. The 
committee acknowledged this, but the result- 
ing publicity was nonetheless unfair. 


I was unaware that there has been 
any attempt by any committee or the 
press except in the editorial I am placing 
in the Recorp to either correct the origi- 
nal unfairness or to start being fair. 

Surely, this kind of congressional 
committee investigation-press relation- 
ship does a very poor job in assisting 
either the Congress or the people to un- 
derstand the real problems that exist in 
the field of health costs so that the 
problems can be solved. 

The minority members of the Joint 
Economic Committee in their separate 
views on the President’s 1960 Economic 
Report have this to say about this sub- 
ject: 

COSTS OF GROWTH 

Furthermore, we point out that rapid 
technological advancement (real economic 
growth) brings in its wake increased fric- 
tional unemployment. It also brings in its 
wake increased real costs resulting from ob- 
solescence of human skills and machinery 
and from the recoupment of the funds in- 
vested in the research and development 
which has enabled the growth to come about. 
* * * Do we want to increase the already 
rapid rate of technological growth rate in 
the ficld of drugs and hospitalization until 
we have been able to cope with the cost prob- 
lems which already confront our citizens be- 
cause of the rapid growth? 


The important fact about the high 
cost of our wonder drugs and hospitali- 
zation is not that there is a scapegoat to 
blame, but rather a lucky star to be 
thanked that these drugs, these new in- 
struments, these new skills are available 
in our society. Instead of looking for 
scapegoats let us look for methods of 
taking care of the costs that progress 
brings in its wake—and as we work for 
more progress be prepared to shoulder 
the new costs it will bring. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 26, 1960] 
THE HIGH PRICE OF DRUGS 

The * * * investigation of the prescrip- 
tion drug industry is getting onto distinctly 
firmer ground. An alarming—and certainly 
disgusting—picture of some industry prac- 
tices is emerging, and * * * would do the 
* * * and the public a favor by dropping 
his ill-considered objections to the orderly 
continuation of the hearings at normal 
hours, even though they may conflict with 
° * © sessions. 

The early * * * disclosures of fantastic 
markups in individual drug items made 
more headlines than they did sense; many 
essential steps in the development, manu- 
facturing and marketing process were simply 
not taken into account in the calculations. 
The committee acknowledged this, but the 
resulting publicity was nonetheless unfair. 
As the broader picture has emerged, how- 
ever, it has become apparent that profits of 
many larger pharmaceutical houses are out- 
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rageously high—twice the average for all in- 
dustry. The way in which this stunning 
financial success has been achieved makes 
the really dismal reading, however. 

As the hearings have shown, the enormous 
growth of the drug business in the past 
decade has been brought about in part by 
the development of an infinite variety of 
similar drugs which have been patented, 
labeled with brand names and peddled with 
massive promotion and advertising cam- 
paigns among doctors. The cost of all this 
has added considerably to prices, but it now 
appears that this may be the least of the 
evils of widespread hucksterism. 

At yesterday’s hearings, Dr. Haskell J. 
Weinstein, a former research director for 
Charles Pfizer & Co., charged that incom- 
pletely evaluated drugs have been brought 
on the market “which not infrequently are 
hazardous.” Doctors, he said, are virtually 
“brainwashed” into prescribing new medi- 
cines, under their costly brand names, even 
without adequate information about their 
efficacy. Dr. Weinstein’s predecessor at the 
Pfizer Co., Dr. Martin A. Seidell, said 
he had quit because of such “perverted mar- 
keting attitudes” which he found “incom- 
patible with both the ethics of my profession 
and my sense of morality.” If drug promo- 
tion, in addition to burdening patients with 
inordinate costs, is also resulting in the dis- 
tribution of dangerous (or even merely use- 
less) pharmaceuticals, the * * * committee 
has at last struck legislative ‘“‘pay dirt.” 

Obviously, the companies’ answers to these 
latest charges must be awaited before any 
conclusions are reached, and it would be 
wrong to indict all drug manufacturers for 
the practice of some. But if there is doubt 
about what the Government could or should 
do to end profiteering, there is no doubt 
whatever about its powers—and its obliga- 
tion—to protect the public from the prema- 
ture dissemination of drugs that may be of 
dubious value or even dangerous. 

It is also beginning to appear that phy- 
sicians themselves must bear a considerable 
part of the blame for their patients’ increas- 
ingly burdensome drug bills. By relying so 
heavily upon brand-name promotions, they 
may be denying their patients considerable 
savings possible through the prescription of 
medicines by their generic names. Indeed, 
if the * * * hearings do no more than edu- 
cate the public to demand more economical 
drugs whenever possible, they will have per- 
formed a genuine service. 





MONETARY SAVINGS AND RECOVER- 
IES ATTRIBUTABLE TO ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS (1959) 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I include 
for the REecorp a breakdown of the sav- 
ings of the Government Operations 
Committee previously filed with the 
House Administration Committee: 
MONETARY SAVINGS AND RECOVERIES ATTRIB- 

UTABLE TO ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS (1959) 

The following table is designed to give an 
idea of the significance in dollars and cents 
for a 1-year period of the committee’s ac- 
tivities. With one or two noted exceptions, 


the following figures reflect the savings Or 
recoveries during a single year. 


Many items 
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are of a recurring nature and the saving 
listed will be repeated annually; for example, 
the savings on telephone and telegraph rates 
will continue for many years, as well as the 
savings resulting from an improved com- 


mercial airlift program. 


In many cases precise dollar estimates can- 
not be computed since the greater part of the 
identifiable savings are those which flow 
from the elimination of wasteful practices, 
the initiation of prudent ones, and the 
knowledge that the committee is ever watch- 
ful over the efficiency and economy of Gov- 


ernment operations. 
pelow will show that if these 


A glance at item 3 


items were 


included, the annual savings would exceed 


$100 million. 


Grand total (computable sav- 
ings and recoveries for 1 
year) ----------------------- 


1. Resulting from activities of 
the committee during Ist 
sess., 86th Cong. (actual 
and prospective) : 

(a) Discontinuance of YC-121- 

Mirra eee 
(Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee) discontinuance by the 

Air Force of use of high cost 

unnecessary experimental YC- 

121-F aircraft after subcommit- 

tee staff inquiries. Mainte- 

mance and operating costs of 
these aircraft if not with- 
drawn—$1,526,250. 

(b) Increased competition in 
military procurement of 
aircraft hardware and 
SCEGR WHA oo oc eceos 

(Military Operations Subcom- 

mittee) more competitive bid 
Offers to military procuring 
agencies in flelds of aircraft 
hardware and fresh milk pro- 
curement following subcommit- 
tee staff inquiries into alleged 
price fixing and other collu- 
sive practices. Recent awards 
showed reduction in price to 
the Government of $200,000. 

(c) Committee action on nego- 
TINVER SR1E8. <5 ccc 

(Government Activities Sub- 
committee) proposed negotiated 
sale by the GSA of a portion of 
the Camp Adair Military Reser- 
vation in Benton County, Oreg. 

(123 acres and several frame 

buildings) to Plywood Products 

Corp. for $35,000 was reviewed 

thoroughly, the investigation 

indicating that a higher price 
was in order. Acting on the 
subcommittee recommendation 
that the sale not be consum- 
mated for less than $50,000 the 

GSA Administrator consum- 

mated the sale on Nov. 12, 1959, 

for $50,000, a net savings to the 

Government of $15,000. 

Proposed negotiated sale by 

GSA of the Naval Supply Depot, 

Spokane (Velox), Wash., to the 

D-J Co., of Seattle, Wash., for 

$2,100,000 was extensively re- 

viewed by the subcommittee 
and information developed re- 

lating to the possibility of a 

higher offer than the one ac- 

cepted by GSA. The subcom- 
mittee recommended to GSA on 

Sept. 21, 1959, that consumma- 

tion of the sale be rejected and 

a new, higher offer considered. 

As a direct result of the sub- 

committee’s action, sale of the 

property subsequently was con- 
summated on Nov. 10, 1959, for 
$2,557,000, an increase of $457,- 


$68, 886, 550 


200, 000 


472, 000 


000 over the originally proposed 
price and a corresponding saving 
to the Government. 

(d) Grain storage (potential) - 

(Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee) the Department 
of Agriculture now spends near- 
ly $2,000,000 per day for com- 
modity storage, an increase of 
more than 400 percent in the 
past few years. The subcom- 
mittee’s investigation has dis- 
closed that rates paid private 
warehousemen for storage of 
Government commodities are 
three or more times as high as 
the cost of storage in Govern- 
ment facilities; despite this, 
grain has been moved from 
Government facilities to private 
warehouses for storage, leaving 
hundreds of millions of bushels 
of Government space empty. 
Commercial warehousemen are 
storing Government grain in 
buildings rented from the Gov- 
ernment; payment by the De- 
partment of Agriculture have 
been as much as 100 times 
greater than the rent received 
by the Government. 

New contracts for storage of 
grain in private warehouses are 
now being negotiated and will 
become effective on July 1, 
1960. Since a reduction of only 
1 cent per bushel per year in 
the contract storage rate will 
mean a saving of more than $25 
million annually, it is expected 
that the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigation will contribute to sub- 
stantial savings. 

(e) Foreign currency commod- 
ity transactions... 

(Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee) $5,000,000,000 
has been spent during the past 5 
years to finance exports of agri- 
cultural commodities for for- 
eign currencies. Although the 
commodities financed have often 
come from Government surplus 
stocks, little apparent concern 
has been shown for the size of 
the markup. As a result of the 
subcommittee’s investigation, 
the Justice Department is now 
considering legal action to re- 
cover about $100,000 in over- 
pricing on a single rice trans- 
action. If filed, this will be the 
first legal action of its kind and 
will probably serve as a prece- 
dent for additional claims in 
other situations of the same 
type now being studied by the 
subcommittee. 

Some improvements have been 
made in price review procedures 
on foreign currency transac- 
tions which should result in fue 
ture savings. 

(f) Sale of CCC commodities to 
Armed Forces..... +. 

(Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee) as a result of 
disclosures at subcommittee 
hearings, the Army obtained new 
contracts for furnishing of re- 
combined milk for troops in 
Japan, Okinawa, and Guam 
which are expected to save about 
a million dollars annually. Ap- 
proximately $50,000 was refund- 
ed to the Department of Agricul- 
ture by a dairy firm which had 
purchased a substantial quan- 
tity of nonfat dry milk from 
CCC for less than 10 cents per 


$25, 000, 000 


100, 000 


50, 000 


pound and resold it to the U.S. 

Armed Forces for more than 30 

cents per pound. The armed 

services and the Department of 

Agriculture have taken steps to 

coordinate their activities with 

a view to preventing windfall 

profits through resale to the 

Armed Forces of agricultural 

commodities sold or subsidized 

by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

(g) Minimization of 
(Foreign Operations and Mon- 

etary Affairs Subcommittee) be- 
cause of the magnitude of for- 
eign aid funds and the nature of 
of their use, even small improve- 
ments in procedure and prac- 
tice may result in very large 
money savings indeed. The 
minimization of cash grants 
recommended by the commit- 
tee, which now appears to be 
the trend in ICA, could, in Laos 
alone, mean at least 10-percent 
improvement in the effective- 
ness of U.S. aid funds. On the 
basis of the level of cash grants 
in 1957, this would represent 
more than $3,000,000 worth 
of aid. 

(h) Unlawful gains of ICA em- 

ployees Ca06) 26 ec 
(Foreign Operations and 

Monetary Affairs Subcommittee) 
exposure by the subcommittee 
investigation in Laos of unlaw- 
ful or unreported gain on the 
part of certain persons employed 
by ICA will probably result in 
tax recoveries, with penalties, 
aggregating several 
dollars. 

(i) Substandard housing con- 
. §&truction (Laos) ~....... 
(Foreign Operations and 

Monetary Affairs Subcommittee) 

the Department of State has ad- 

vised that the U.S. attorneys 
office now has under review the 
possibility of prosecuting legal 
violations by the Universal Con- 
struction Co. The U.S. opera- 
tions mission to Laos has been 
instructed to file a claim of 
$4,311.39 as the result of the 

substandard construction of 14 

houses. The General Counsel of 

the International Cooperation 

Administration is reviewing the 

legal steps possible to secure 

additional recoveries. 

(j) Yellowstone Park power 

contract (potential) __.- 
(Special Subcommittee on As- 

signed Power and Land Prob- 
lems) as a result of the investi- 
gation and hearings held by the 
subcommittee on the contract 
for electric power for Yellow=- 
stone National Park the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has ordered 
a restudy of the contract and 
of the figures used in determin- 
ing that the Montana Power 
Co. would provide the lowest 
cost source of electric power. 
The Department of the Interior 
has indicated that a mistake 
amounting from $15,000 to 
$32,000 a year may have been 
made in its original computa- 
tions. The subcommittee fig- 
ures indicate that this may run 
as high as $70,000 a year. As 
yet, no decision has been made 
vo cancel or renegotiate the 
contract. 


thousand 


$3, 000, 000 


10, 000 _— 


4,300 


30, 000 
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2. Savings and recoveries occur- 
ring in calendar year 1959, 
resulting from the com- 
mittee’s activities in the 
85th Cong: 

(a) Offshore procurement; re- 

covery of taxes (total). 
(Executive and _ Legislative 

Reorganization Subcommit- 
tec) the 17th report of the com- 
mittee to the 85th Cong. (H. 
Rept. No. 1281, 85th Cong.) 
coutained a recommendation 
the matter of taxes improperly 
paid to foreign governments in 
ofishore procurements be given 
immediate attention by the 
Department of Defense in order 
to clarify policy and procedure 
at the operating level, and to 
provide uniform guidance to the 
procurement agencies. This 
recommendation flowed from a 
study of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s efforts to secure the re- 
coupment of such taxes. The 
committee found that there had 
been a culpable failure by the 
Federal agencies to consider and 
implement the Comptroller 
General's recommendations. 
Subsequently on Jan. 29, 1960, 
the Comptroller General re- 
ported, “erroneous tax payments 
of about $825,000 have been re- 
ceived and claims have been 
made against contractors for 
an additional $1,013,000.” 

(b) Stabilized, longer term pro- 
curement of commercial 
airlift by Armed Forces. 

(Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee) subcommittee investi- 
gations and reports (“Military 

Air Transportation,” H. Rept. 

No. 2011, 85th Cong, 2d sess., 

and “Military Air Transporta- 

tion” (Executive action in 
response to committee recom- 

mendations, H. Rept. No. 1112, 

86th Cong., Ist sess.), have led 

the President to direct a com- 
plete reexamination of this 
whole problem. Among other 
things, the Air Force specifically 
has accepied the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendation for more 
stabilized, longer term procure- 
ment of commercial airlift serv- 
ices. As a result of Air Force 
action under this recommenda- 
tion, approximately $13,600,000 

were saved in contracts for 1 

year’s services. 

(c) Adjustment of nickel 
procurement at Nicaro, 


PU a ge i ak 
(Government Activities Sub- 
committee) appended to the 


subcommittee’s report, ninth 
report of the Committee on 
Government Operations, titled 
“Disposal Problems of Govern- 
ment-owned Nickel plant at 
Nicaro, Cuba” (H. Rept. No. 684, 
86th Cong., Ist sess., July 17, 
1959), is a letter dated Mar. 20, 
1959, from the GSA Adminis- 
trator pointing out that, as a 
direct result of testimony in 
the subcommittee hearings on 
the matter in 1958, GSA made 
a money-saving downward ad- 
justment in the amount of 
privately owned ore taken for 
the Nicaro plant. The GSA 


Administrator said the result 
was a saving for the first 7 
months of the 1958-59 fiscal year 
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$825, 000 


13, 600, 000 


2, 000, 000 


of $740,540. He added that the 

savings to the operation and 

the Government over the re- 
maining 9 years of the ore con- 

tract will be over $2,000,000 a 

year if the royalty ore require- 

ments are held to this adjusted 
level and normal operating con- 
ditions ensue. Potential sav- 
ings in the long run then can 
be estimated at more than $18,- 

000,000 if the cited conditions 

prevail. 

(ad) Sale of Naval Shipyard, 
Newport News, Va------ 

(Government Activities Sub- 
committee) the subcommit- 
tee, during the 85th Cong., 
blocked the proposed negotiated 
sale of the Naval Industrial 

Shipyard at Newport News, Va., 

because the price of $3,510,000 

appeared grossly out of propor- 
tion to the true fair market 
value of the $20,391,000 fa- 
cility. GSA, at subcommittee 
request, withdrew its delegation 
of authority to the Secretary of 
Defense and made a new ap- 
praisal. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding and, as a result of the 
subcommittee’s insistence on 
the true fair market value, it 
is now estimated that the ship- 
yard will be sold for a price at 
least $2 million more than the 
one originally proposed and 
may exceed that estimation by 

a considerable amount. 

(e) Substitution of purchase for 
lease-purchase of Rock 
Island, Ill., post office__- 

(Government Activities Sub- 
committee) study was initiated 

during the 85th Cong. of a 

GAO review of the financing 

and construction of a post office 

and courthouse public building 
project at Rock Island, Ill., un- 
der the lease-purchase program. 

fter study and _ conferences 
with GSA officials upon recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee 
and with the cooperative action 
of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, authorization was made in 
the 1st sess., 86th Cong., for GSA 
to use funds from savings on 
new construction projects to 
pay off the Government's lease- 
purchase obligation on _ this 
project. This action eliminates 
the necessity of paying interest 
and real estate taxes over the 
cancelled period, resulting in 

a direct saving to the Govern- 

ment of approximately $1,800,- 

000. 

(f) Sale of portion of VA lands 
in St. Cloud, Minn_----- 

(Government Activities Sub- 
committee) review began Aug. 

18, 1958, on proposed negotiated 

sale by GSA of a surplus 209- 

acre portion of the VA hospital 

reservation in St. Cloud, Minn., 
to the city of St. Cloud for 
$24,000. The city planned to re- 
tain a portion of the tract for 
park purposes and turn the bal- 
ance over to St. Cloud Oppor- 
tunities, Inc., a quasi-public 
organization, for industrial pur- 
poses. Acting on subcommittee 
recommendations, the GSA 
transferred 27.4 acres to the city 
for park purposes for $932.50 
which represented the allowable 
50 percent of its value. The 


$2, 000, 000 


1, 800, 000 


13, 000 


fered at public auction on 
Aug. 27, 1959, and GSA accepted 
the high bid by St. Cloud Op- 
portunities, Inc., of $36,462 a 
cash return of more than $13,000 
above the terms proposed in the 
negotiated sale. 
(g) Cash recoveries on illegal 
cheese transactions (to- 
PR 2s Meee eee s 
(Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee) on Nov. 18, 
1959, the subcommittee received 
a letter from the Department of 
Justice advising that total re- 
coveries in cheese transactions 
investigated by the subcommit- 
tee had reached $2,159,792.24 
and that additional recovery of 
$216,933.91 was expected from 
26 outstanding cases. The Jus- 
tice Department letter expressed 
appreciation for the subcom- 
mittee’s assistance. 
(h) Telephone and_ telegraph 
PGUGS 255 oc n oso ces Saou 
(Special Subcommittee on Do- 
nable Property.) This work of 
the subcommittee is responsible 
for the passage of the basic stat- 
ute, Public Law 968, 84th Con- 
gress, and for following through 
to insure that G&A represented 
the Government before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion in obtaining equitable 
rates. The GSA did an excel- 
lent job in following through 
on this matter, and it has been 
estimated that the annual sav- 
ings to the Government in 
telephone and telegraph rates 
will be about $15,385,000 per 
vear. It was estimated that a 
15-percent savings on the rates 
applied to SAGE alone, or $10 
million annually, and for other 
agencies other than SAGE $4,- 
600,000 annually, making a total 
of $14,600,000 reduction on tele- 
phone rates and, in addition, a 
reduction for certain services, of 
$785,000 per vear. The total an- 
nual savings for all classes is 
estimated at $15,385,000. 
(i) Handling of certain classi- 
ned documents............ 
(SpecialSubcommitteeon Gov- 
ernment Information.) During 
1959, monetary savings directly 
attributable to the work of the 
House Government Information 


Subcommittee totaled about 
$500,000. Comparable savings 
will continue during 1960. 


These savings result from im- 
provements in the handling of 
“historical” classified Defense 
Department documents which 
save an estimated $400,000 a 
year in storage costs alone, and 
from abolition of the Office of 
Strategic Information in the 
Department of Commerce, which 
was costing about $100,000 a 
year. 

3. Savings and recoveries where 
only general dollar esti- 
mates can be made: 

(a) Improvements in organiza- 
tion and management of 
the missile program---_-- 

(Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee.) The subcommittee’s 





1Many million dollars annu- 
ally. 
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remaining 182.31 acres were of- 


$2, 371, 000 


15, 385, 000 


500, 000 


() 
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investigation and report on 
“Organization and Management 
of Missile Programs” (H. Rept. 
No. 1121, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 
already have resulted in Execu- 
tive actions which should save 
many millions of dollars each 
ear. Precise figures cannot 
now be given. 

(b) Improvements in military 
supply management-_---- 

(Military Operations Subcom- 

mittee) the same comment ap- 
plies to the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation and report on single 
manager agencies (‘Military 
Supply Management (Single 
Manager Agencies),” H. Rept. 
No. 674, 86th Cong. Ist sess.). 
Executive action following the 
committee report has brought 
about further improvements in 
military supply management 
programs which should produce 
savings of several million dol- 
lars annually. 

(c) New supply concepts and 
improved organization of 
military aid program for 
Western Europe......... 

(Military Operations 
committee) new supply con- 
cepts and improved organiza- 
tions in U.S. military aid pro- 
grams to Western Europe were 
recommended in the Subcom- 
mittee’s report entitied ‘United 

States Military Aid and Supply 

Programs in Western Europe,” 

(H. Rept. No. 1371, 85th Cong., 

2d sess.). This report has re- 

ceived careful consideration by 
the special committee appointed 
by the President (Draper Com- 
mittee) to study military aid. 

If the recommendations are 

carried out, many millions of 

dollars will be saved each year. 

(d) Exposure of deficient pub- 
lic land appraisals and 


resulting anti-specula- 
Vg a 
(Special Subcommittee on 


Assigned Power and Land Prob- 
lems) hearings held by the spe- 
cial subcommittee during the 
month of January 1960 in 
Phoenix, Ariz., indicate that 
Government appraisals of land 
being disposed of by the Bureau 
of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, have been 
shockingly low. In one in- 
stance it appears that an ap- 
praisal of a tract of 58,000 acres 
was somewhere between $214 to 
$5 million below the true fair 
market price. Other cases 
studied by the subcommittee 
showed losses running into sev- 
eral thousands of dollars and 
appraisals running into one- 
tenth to one-quarter of the 
true fair market value of the 
land. On Feb. 5, 1960, the 
Secretary of the Interior an- 
nounced that he was making 
five major changes in the Bu- 
reau of Land Management ex- 
change procedures to eliminate 
speculation and to prevent fur- 
ther losses to the Government. 
Each of the changes is di- 
rectly traceable to the sub- 
committee’s hearings. 
LS 


*Several million dollars an- 
nually, 


(?) 


( 
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As Chairman of the National Council . 


HONOR THE GREAT PADEREWSKI 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of honor that I am priv- 
ileged to join with my colleagues:in the 
House in urging the issuance by the Post 
Office Department of the special stamp 
to commemorate the historic contribu- 
tions of Ignace J. Paderewski. 

I can presently conceive of no more 
fitting addition to the Department’s 
series of stamps recognizing champions 
of liberty than this illustrious Polish 
statesman and artist who unselfishly 
dedicated most of his life to the cause 
of human freedom. 

I understand that the Post Office De- 
partment is carefully considering the 
proposal for a special stamp for the great 
Paderewski and ardently hope that this 
fitting tribute may be paid to one who 
in life was such a gallant fighter for free- 
dom and who in memory is so richly 
deserving of the plaudits of sincere lib- 
erty lovers of the world. 

It would be even a more fortuitous cir- 
cumstance if such a stamp could be 
issued this year since the 100th anniver- 
sary of Paderewski’s birth will fall on 
November 6, 1960. It would be equally 
fitting and agreeable if the Postmaster 
General, in his wisdom and discretion, 
would authorize this special stamp at an 
early date so that appropriate commemo- 
rative ceremonies can be arranged by 
interested Polish organizations as well 
as American admirers of this great and 
celebrated world figure. 

Whatever I might say concerning the 
contributions of Ignace Paderewski I 
fear might well be all too inadequate. 

As a mark of the esteem and admira- 
tion and affection with which he is held 
by Americans, the mortal remains of this 
great patriot lie in the hallowed soil of 
Arlington National Cemetery where he- 
roes and great statesmen rest and where 
the Unknown Soldier, known but to God, 
sleeps in eternal honor and peace. 

Paderewski unselfishly devoted the 
greater part of his life to his beloved 
country and to the perpetuation of free- 
dom. In World War I, he was largely 
instrumental in organizing an independ- 
ent Polish Army to serve and to fight in 
France with the fighting sons of Amer- 
ica and our allies on the western front. 

At the end of the war, as chairman 
of the Polish delegation to Versailles, 
Paderewski strove for a just treaty of 
peace and, in the name of his great na- 
tion of Poland, signed the historic docu- 
ment by which his noble country re- 
gained her independence. 

In World War II, while advanced in 
years, Paderewski again labored and 
fought for the Polish cause and helped 
to shape the Polish Government in exile 
which became the symbol and spearhead 
of indomitable Polish allegiance to the 
cause of the free world. 
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of the Republic of Poland which func- 
tioned in France and later in England, 
he rendered noteworthy service in keep- 
ing his country in the vanguard of the 
loyal, the true and the dedicated. 

Even in the year 1940, when he was 80 
years of age, still undimmed in spirit, 
still resolved to labor and fight for the 
great principles in which he believed, | 
Paderewski came to the United States 
to continue his advocacy and his great 
work in behalf of Polish independence 
and freedom. 

It was here on American soil, in our 
very city of New York, on June 29, 1941, 
that he passed to his heavenly reward, 
leaving behind him saddened hearts the 
world over and a legacy of devotion and 
loyalty to democratic principles that 
brought deepest inspiration to those of 
his own blood and to all who loved lib- 
erty. 

The contributions of the great Pader- 
ewski were, by no means, confined to the 
political field. Illustrious as he was as 
a statesman, he was perhaps even better 
known for his outstanding artistry as a 
renowned pianist recognized generally as 
one of the greatest the world has ever 
known. Gifted beyond expression, 
trained in the great continental music 
salons of Warsaw, Berlin, and Vienna, 
endowed with veritable genious, he com- 
menced his public career as a concert 
pianist in 1887, and was immediately ac- 
claimed for his brilliant and remarkable 
talents and impressive histrionic per- 
formances. He swept the music-loving 
people of Europe in triumph after tri- 
umph in the great capitals where good 
music is so deeply appreciated, and in 
1891, when he came to this country, lit- 
erally took America by storm. ’ 

In the years that followed, as he 
achieved even greater success as a con- 
cert pianist, his name virtually became 
a household word among the American 
people and indeed throughout the civil- 
ized world. Time and time again, he was 
acclaimed for the brilliance of his artis- 
try, the perfection of his technique and 
the inspiring quality of his showmanship 
and performance. 

It was, perhaps, this quality so implicit 
in his makeup, his bounding enthusiasm 
and his ability to arouse commendation 
and admiration that helped him in his 
political endeavors and made him one of 
the most colorful and appealing states< 
men in world history. 

A magnificent personality, impressive 
in appearance, articulate and eloquent of 
tortgue, Paderewski with his flair for 
showmanship easily captivated his po- 
litical audiences and won the confidence 
and acclaim of his people as well as 
democratically minded people through- 
out the world. 

In fact, his reputation, grandeur, and 
appeal was not confined to democratic 
nations alone. Paderewski spoke the 
language of music and that is a language 
understood and appreciated by all peo- 
ples whatever their station or political 
status. 

He had the faculty and ability of at- 
tracting the attention literally of a world 
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audience that not only looked upon him 
as a great musician but also listened to 
him with respect and appreciation when- 
ever he spoke on political questions. It 
was this unusual and unique duality of 
personality and duality of appeal that 
gave Paderewski a position in the world 
that few, if any, statesmen have ever 
known, and his concept of a free Poland 
standing proudly with other nations of 
the world became just as much of a by- 
word as his immortal “Minuet” which 
had found such a lasting place in the 
hearts of all peoples. 

But it was to Poland, his beloved coun- 
try, and its noble cause that he devoted 
most of his life and all of his dreams. 
It was to Poland that he gave of himself 
so unselfishly. It was to his lovely na- 
tive land that he gave “his last measure 
of devotion.” 

Ringing down through the unbroken 
channels of history with a greater clarity 
and impressiveness than ever before re- 
sounds his inspiring message sO mean- 
ingful for his fellow countrymen, for 
America, and all free peoples: 

The vision of a strong and independent 
Poland has always been the lodestar of my 
existence. Its realization is still the great 
aim of my life. 

I make a strong, vigorous, and heart- 
felt appeal to our distinguished Post- 
master General, Arthur E. Summerfield, 
and his advisers to give immediate con- 
sideration to this just and timely pro- 
posal to issue a commemorative stamp 
for the immortal Paderewski. 

Champion of liberty, sponsor of self- 
determination, prophet of human rights, 
encourager and uplifter of the human 
spirit, certainly Ignace J. Paderewski 
richly deserves this honor. From my 
heart I urge that it may soon be accorded 
him. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, germane 
to the issue before the House today is a 
letter I have sent to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States within the last 
24 hours. I include a copy of that letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1960. 
The Honorable WiLLIAM P. RoGERs, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rocers: I have grown completely 
weary of your continuous and unbecoming 
references to Little Rock in your efforts to 
rally support for harsh, unrealistic, political, 
and totally unnecessary civil rights legisla- 
tion, 

I know from firsthand observation, which 
opportunity you did not have, the serious- 
ness of the events that transpired in Little 
Rock in September 1957. And I know, fur- 
thermore, that almost daily events of far 
greater seriousness have occurred in all parts 
of this Nation, especially in the East and 
North. 

I cannot understand, then, why you do 
not refer to Levittown, Deerfield, New York 
City, even Washington, D.C., as you cite con- 
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flicts between the races. You also could 
point out the continual boiling up of racial 
unrest in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
many other places, 

The only reason I can see for your re- 
peated references to Little Rock is that the 
administration still is attempting to cover 
up for its unwarranted and illegal use of 
U.S. troops against the people of the sov- 
ereign State of Arkansas. 

If this is your objective, I feel that you 
owe a very definite and emphatic apology to 
the people of my city, district, and State for 
making them the whipping boy of an ob- 
viously political propaganda move. 

I also cannot in all seriousness believe 
that you feel that one man—the Attorney 
General of the United States—should have 
the power of injunction to wield over the 
people of the Nation without due process in 
the courts. By all the standards of our 
traditional constitutional form of govern- 
ment, I think you must agree, deep down 
within your heart, that this is far too great 
a@ power to place in the hands of one indi- 
vidual. 

Furthermore, the legislation which you 
are advocating has been given the dubious 
designation of voting rights. There is ab- 
solutely no evidence of anyone in the city 
of Little Rock ever having been denied the 
right to vote because of race, creed, or color. 

Therefore, in the name of all morality, 
decency, and fair play, I request that the 
name of the fair city of Little Rock be elimi- 
nated from your future political propaganda 
statements in behalf of so-called civil rights. 
Surely, all educated and intelligent indi- 
viduals will agree that such references 
should be beneath the dignity of the high 
office of the Attorney General of the United 
States of America. 

Sincerely, 
Dae ALForp, 
Meniber of Congress. 





POSTAL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday the President sent 
to Congress his message urging that 
postal rates be increased to produce $554 
million to eliminate the postal deficit. 

A letter we received from Postmaster 
General Summerfield set forth in detail 
the administration’s postal rate increase 
proposals. 

This administration proposal is 
another effort to place an unfair and un- 
just burden on the users of first-class 
mail and to protect the beneficiaries of 
unwarranted subsidies to big magazine 
publishers. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
$554 million to be raised by the admin- 
istration bill, $409 million would come 
from the proposed increase in first-class 
rates from 4 to 5 cents, while only $47 
million would come from second-class 
mail. Yet Mr. Summerfield’s letter 
states that the second-class mail loss— 
largely newspapers and magazines—was 
nearly $300 million last year and that 
first-class mail is paying 111 percent of 
its fully allocated cost to the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot see how Con- 
gress can, in good conscience, require 
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first-class mail users to pay three- 
fourths of the rate increases, while they 
are already paying more than the cost 
of handling this type of mail. The big 
publishers, who account for over half the 
deficit, would be charged less than 9 
percent of the proposed rate increases 
under the administration proposal. 

in effect, the administration is say. 
ing to the average mail user, ‘““You must 
pay for the multi-million-dollar subsidy 
that goes to Life, Reader’s Digest, Satur. 
day Evening Post, and other large profit- 
making publications so that the postal 
deficit can be reduced.” During last 
year’s hearings before the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Treasury- 
Post Office Departments, Mr. Hyde Gil- 
lette, Assistant Postmaster General, 
Bureau of Finance, put it another way 
when he said: 

Mr. Chairman, it ts true that magazines 
probably pay more than a hundred million 
less than the cost of handling them, but 
part of that is offset by the extra amount 
that the first-class mail pays over and above 
its fully allocated cost, so that the net effect 
is not carried through directly to the deficit, 


Mr. Speaker, I introduced legislation 
last year—H.R. 8433—to produce addi- 
tional revenue from the sources now in- 
curring the largest postal deficit by in- 
stituting a 5-year program to gradually 
reduce publishers’ second-class postal 
subsidies. My bill is also sponsored by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Reuss]! and in the Senate by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLark] 
and the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. PRoxMIRE]. It would piace an ane 
nual limitation on the amount of sub- 
sidy going to any individual publica- 
tion, ranging from $5 million during 
the first year of the act to $100,000 in 
the fifth year. 

Enforcement of the act would be based 
on data developed under section 105 
of the Postal Policy Act of 1958 which 
requires the Postmaster General to sub- 
mit to Congress by April 15 of each 
alternate fiscal year information on 
postal rate expenses and revenues. 

In view of the President's concern over 
the postal deficit, which he puts at $2 
million every working day, it is surpris- 
ing that the Post Office Department and 
the Presidents’ own Bureau of the Budg- 
et have submitted adverse reports on 
H.R. 8433. 

Two recent polls conducted by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness may be of interest to my colleagues 
in this connection. For many years this 
organization has circulated “the Man- 
date” among its membership in conduct- 
ing survey polls on legislation before the 
Congress. The results of these poils are 
sent to each Member of Congress by his 
own district chairman of the federation. 

Bulletin 252 asked the following 
question: 

Are you for or against Congress requiring 
all large national magazines to pay their 
full share of post-office mailing costs, the 
same as users of first-class mail are required 
to do? 

The membership of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business voted 
84 percent for reducing second-class 
postal subsidies, only 13 percent against. 
In my own district, 94 percent of the 
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members voted for reducing such sub- 
idies. 
a year in bulletin 254 the federa- 
tion conducted a poll of its members on 
the President’s proposal to increase 
first-class postal rates, based on his 
budget message to Congress. The na- 
tionwide results were 26 percent in favor 
of the President’s request, 72 percent 
against. 
Mr Speaker, if the administration 
were genuinely interested in reducing 
the huge postal deficit it would support 
my bill to get at the heart of the subsidy 
problem—second-class publishers’ mail, 
which accounts for the major portion of 
the deficit. I trust that the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee will 
take a good look at the exorbitant multi- 
million dollar annual subsidies going to 
profit-making publications and act to 
curb these subsidies before considering 
any increase in first-class mail rates. 





THE LATE RAMON MAGSAYSAY 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it is appro- 
priate that in connection with the de- 
bate on civil rights we pay tribute to the 
memory of a man of another race, Ra- 
mon Magsaysay, who had as deep an un- 
derstanding of dedication to the funda- 
mental principles on which this country 
was founded and grew great as any man 
I have ever known anywhere. 

Three years ago today, and 10,000 miles 
from this Chamber, the free world and 
particularly the Filipino people suffered 
a tragic loss. On March 17, 1957, Ramon 
Magsaysay’s life was snuffed out against 
& mountainside in the Province of Cebu. 
The world had lost a champion of lib- 
erty. The loss, as Secretary Dulles later 
said, was one that was felt everywhere by 
those who, having liberty, would preserve 
it; by those who, never having had lib- 
erty, would gain it; and by those who, 
having lost liberty, would regain it. 

Ramon Magsaysay was a great man, 
and the source of his greatness was pre- 
cisely those qualities we most admire in 
the Filipino people. He was a man of 
humility and quiet pride, of great sensi- 
tivity and greater courage. Above all 
else we remember his burning dedication 
to the ideals of democratic self-govern- 
ment and his conviction that the state 
exists not to enhance the interests of 
a few but to serve the welfare of all its 
citizens, and particularly the welfare of 
those who could not otherwise help them- 
selves. Democracy has had a proud his- 
tory in the Philippines, and its finest 
chapter was written under the leadership 
of Ramon Magsaysay. José Rizal had 
pointed the way to Philippine independ- 
ence from Spain. Ramon Magsaysay 
opened the path to Philippine world pres- 
tige on the basis of genuine achievement. 

Preeminently a man of the people, 
Magsaysay taught his people that the 
800d things in life were worth fighting 
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for. He was a brilliant guerilla fighter 
during World War II. As Secretary of 
Defense he waged an equally effective 
campaign against the armed insurrec- 
tion of the Huks, principally because he 
understood that the Huk insurrection 
sprang as much from hunger, poverty 
and social injustice as it did from Com- 
munist conspiracy and subversion. As 
President he did his vigorous best to in- 
sure a better life for each Filipino. Re- 
settlement programs, land reform, agri- 
cultural credit facilities, community 
development, education, social security, 
public health improvement: all these he 
undertook in the knowledge that the 
democratic way of life comprehends 
more than the right to vote. Not least, 


Magsaysay understood that corruption. 


in public life leads swiftly to the collapse 
of public confidence and perhaps even 
of democracy. Throughout his career 
in public office he waged a relentless 
campaign against those who enriched 
themselves in public office at the expense 
of national progress. 

Perhaps Magsaysay’s greatest achieve- 
ment was the establishment of the Re- 
public of the Philippines as a respected 
and influential member of the commu- 
nity of nations. It was my privilege to 
have something to do with the first mu- 
tual defense treaty entered into by the 
United States with any Pacific nation. 
Quite properly it was with the Republic 
of the Philippines. The Pacific Charter 
and the instrument establishing the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
were both signed in Manila and under 
Magsaysay’s administration. I would 
like to read to you an excerpt from the 
speech Ramon Magsaysay made on July 
4, 1956, the 10th anniversary of Philip- 
pine independence. He said: 

On several occasions in recent months I 
have urged our people toward greater ex- 
pression of what I have called positive na- 
tionalism. Just what do I mean by positive 
nationalism? Actually, I could just as ac- 
curately say true nationalism. For exam- 
ple, I see no real patriotic or constructive 
contribution for those who resurrect buried 
enemies or revive dead issues, from those 
who sneer at the worth or validity of our 
national institutions or culture, from those 
who try to imprison us behind a wall of 
suspicion, distrust and hatred of the outside 
world, from those who would have us follow 
a@ policy of cynical expediency. Honest and 
fearless criticism should be welcomed as a 
healthy manifestation of democracy, but we 
should insist that it be presented soberly, 
based upon evidence, and accompanied by a 
constructive alternative. 

Positive or true nationalism is that which 
places the national good above personal in- 
terest, bias or prejudice. It seeks, discloses, 
and cultivates what is good in the com- 
munity and the nation, knowing that the 
stronger growth of what is good will choke 
out the weeds of what is bad. The true 
nationalist does not ignore or conceal na- 
tional shortcomings, but works hard to cor- 
rect them; he does not advertise them to 
feed his own vanity. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like also to read 
to you his definition of national interest 
from the same speech: 

What comprises the national interest? 
Security, first of all. Without security, 
sovereignty is controlled by, and at the 
mercy, of, the nearest aggressor, making it 
no sovereignty at all. Next comes the ma- 
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terial well-being of our people and our 
progress in maintaining and expanding that 
well-being. Those are the tangible, the 
physical elements of national interest. But 
no less important, certainly, are those 
aspects of the national interest which can- 
not be measured in pesos or in firepower, 
such elements as our racial and national code 
of ethics, morality, and justice; our prin- 
ciples and ideals; our reputation and pres- 
tige as a member of the free world com- 
munity. Determined, for instance, to honor 
our commitments and conduct ourselves na- 
tionally in a manner that does credit to our 
national dignity. 


These are the words of a great cham- 
pion of liberty, a great national leader, 
@ very great man. Ramon Magsaysay 
was each of these—and to me he was 
also @ warm and cherished personal 
friend. The world is a better one for 
his example, and his example is one that 
we shall not soon forget. 





THE LATE JOHN B. HUSSEY, OF 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just been informed of 
the untimely and tragic passing of my 
old and good friend, John B. Hussey, 
of Shreveport, La. 

Many Members of this body also knew 
Mr. Hussey as a Commissioner of the 
Federal Power Commission. He had 
been serving in that position since tak- 
ing the oath of office in June 1958. 

John Hussey’s life came to an end 
in San Antonio, Tex., where he had 
gone on Official business, 

Mr. Hussey was born in Jefferson, 
Tex., in 1907, and was graduated from 
St. John’s High School in Shreveport, 
La., in June 1927, as valedictorian of his 
class. Later he was awarded an L.L.B. 
degree from Georgetown University in 
1929. From 1952 to 1958 he was Com- 
missioner of Conservation for the State 
of Louisiana. He was married to the 
former Inez Daniels, and had five lovely 
children, all of whom survive him. 

Mr. Hussey was an able authority on 
oil and gas and was a tireless fighter 
against foreign import. 

Truly, the Federal Government has 
lost a great public servant, and the State 
of Louisiana and the city of Shreveport, 
one of its favorite sons. 





PROTECTING THE AMERICAN FAM- 
ILY FARM AND FARMWORKER 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the body of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced H.R. 11211, to amend 
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title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949—~ 
more commonly known as Public Law 78. 
This statute governs the importation of 
farmworkers from Mexico into the 
United States. 

H.R. 11211 would place certain safe- 
guards on this importation and would 
gradually eliminate the importation pro- 
gram. 

The bill has two direct beneficiaries, 
the American family farmer and the 
American farmworker. And it has an 
indirect beneficiary, the conscience of our 
Nation. 

Economic distress stalks much of ru- 
ral America. In recent years there has 
been a sharp decline of income for those 
who operate our family farms. And 
there is destitution and underemploy= 
ment for many of our farm laborers. 

H.R. 11211 seeks to improve the condi- 
tions of both of these groups. It would 
do so by striking at the same source of 
unfair competition which endangers the 
livelihood of both. This common source 
is the cheap labor imported each year. 

Some half million foreign farmwork- 
ers were brought into the United States 
last year. Some 450,000 of them were 
Mexican nationals imported under the 
provisions of Public Law 78. 

These workers did not go to family 
farms. The overwhelming majority of 
them were, and are, employed by either 
large corporate farms or by large food 
processing and distributing corporations. 

Consider the following statistics on 
farm employment for proof of this state- 
ment. 

Fifty-three percent of the farms in 
the United States do not hire any labor 
at all. 

Farm families provide most of the 
labor on 9 out of 10 American farms. 

Only 5 percent of the total number of 
farms have a cash expenditure for hired 
labor of more than $2,000 a year—or an 
average of $40 a week. And it is these 
farms which employ the vast majority of 
farmworkers. 

And what is the effect of the importa. 
tion of Mexican farmworkers? 

On the family farm, it results in a fur- 
ther weakening of the ability to com- 
pete with the corporate agricultural 
enterprises. It is an important factor 
in the failure of many family farms. 

The corporate farm is able to exploit 
its cheap hired labor. The lower it can 
drive wages, the more it can undersell 
the family farm and still make a profit. 

The family farm, which hires no, or 
virtually no, labor, has no such opportu- 
nity to lower its cost. Furthermore, the 
close personal relationship which exists 
between the family farmer and his hired 
man normally results in better working 
conditions than those which exist where 
foreign labor is employed on corporate 
farms. 

One family farmer from South Dakota 
put the matter very succinctly in a letter 
to me: 

The cost of labor on large farms helps 
determine the price of farm products I have 
to sell. A 70-hour plus week at 50 cents an 


hour is pretty rough competition to beat. 


Were all farm workers to get a decent 
wage and have decent working condi- 
tions, then the unit labor costs of the 
corporation farms would be increased, 
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The family farm would be little, if at all, 
affected because it uses little, or no, hired 
labor. 

The small farmer must have a fight- 
ing chance to compete with the corpora. 
tions. The cards must not be stacked 
against him. 

But by perpetuating a farm labor sys-« 
tem which is based on poverty and desti- 
tution, we are very much stacking the 
cards. 

And that brings us to our second bene- 
ficiary of H.R. 11211, the domestic farm 
laborer. 

No American worker is so poverty- 
stricken and has such abysmally low liv- 
ing standards as do farmworkers in 
large sections of the Nation. 

His wages average $892 a year. He 
has an average of 125 days of work a 
year at farm jobs. 

A wage of $1 an hour is high among 
farm workers. Earnings of many of the 
agricultural workers go as low as 40 
cents an hour. 

Child labor is prevalent. With wages 
so low and work so scarce, children of 7, 
8, and 9 must work in the fields with 
their parents if the family is to survive. 

The mass importation of foreign farm- 
workers—and especially Mexicans— 
plays a major role in maintaining these 
incredibly bad conditions. 

The importation provides a continuous 
source of cheap labor to compete against 
domestic farmworkers. As a result, 
more workers are available than are 
jobs. A continuous competition exists to 
keep wages low or drive them lower. 

In addition, the Mexican laborers ac- 
tually displace American farmworkers. 
In some areas 100 percent of the seasonal 
work on crops is performed by the 
foreign workers. 

Those domestic farm workers who try 
to compete suffer from great underem- 
ployment. The average farmworker 
can expect only 125 days of agricultural 
work. But if foreign laborers are avail- 
able, his days of employment will be even 
fewer. 

In short, the importation of the nearly 
half million Mexican farmworkers con- 
tributes to the unfortunate condition of 
American farmworkers, just as it does 
to the loss of livelihood of the farm 
family. 

It is time for Congress to act on this 
problem. 

That was also the conclusion of four 
distinguished men who acted as consult- 
ants to the Secretary of Labor in a study 
of Public Law 78. These men were Ed- 
ward J. Thye, former U.S. Senator from 
Minnesota; the Very Reverend Mser. 
George G. Higgins, director of the social 
action department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Glenn E. Garrett, 
chairman of the Texas Council on Mi- 
grant Labor; and Dr. Rufus B. von 
Kleinsmid, chancellor of the University 
of Southern California. 

They came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the law has failed in its stated 
objective of protecting the domestic 
labor force from the adverse effects of 
the importation of workers. 

The consultants recommended a series 
of steps to provide greater protection. 
My bill incorporates all of these recom- 
mendations, In fact, I have attempted 
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to use the language of the consultants’ 
report as much as possible in the bill, 

But these distinguished students of 
Public Law 78 are not the only ones to 
urge corrective action. Many important 
organizations and individuals have calleq 
for such a course. 

For example, the general board of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. recently stated in a resolu. 
tion that: 

The present practice of our Government 
in authorizing the importation of Mexican 
nationals for agricultural labor in the United 
States involves human and ethical issues of 
grave concern to the conscience of Christian 
people. 


The National Council of Churches 
went on to recommend specific changes 
in the law and urged that the extension 
of Public Law 78 be for ‘a temporary 
period with a specific date of final ter. 
mination and with definite provisions for 
annual reductions in volume written into 
the act.” 

H.R. 11211 does exactly that. It con- 
tains the changes found necessary by 
the National Council of Churches. And 
it provides for the reduction of the num- 
ber of Mexican workers by 20 percent 
each year until Public Law 78 expires 
on June 30, 1966. 

Catholic and Jewish clergymen and 
laymen also have cried out against the 
injustices of Public Law 78. For ex- 
ample, Monsignor Higgins, wrote ree 
cently, 

It is morally indefensible to deny our own 
American migrants even the admittedly sub- 
standard guarantees which are provided for 
the braceros (imported Mexican farms 
workers). 


And eight organizations representing 
religious groups, small farmers, and con- 
sumers recently said in a joint state- 
ment: 

This program (of Public Law 78) has be- 
come a means for providing a surplus of 
cheap labor, so that wages and working con- 
ditions can be kept at worse than a sub- 
standard level on corporation farms * * * 
(They recommended) improving the lot of 
American farm workers and family farmers 
by stemming or stopping this stream of 
cheap, competitive foreign labor. 


I could go on and on quoting organiza- 
tions and individuals, Mr. Speaker, but 
their remarks all agree in the moral 
shock and shame expressed. They are 
distressed by the exploitation permitted 
and the poverty and hardship caused by 
the importation program. 

They are demanding action. 

H.R. 11211 provides that action for the 
benefit of the family farm, farmworkers, 
and the conscience of America. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point in the RECORD 
an analysis of H.R. 11211: 

ANALYSIS OF H.R. 11211—A Britt To AMEND 
TITLE V OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949, 
AS AMENDED, To PROVIDE, IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE EMPLOYMENT OF WORKERS FROM 
MEXICO, PROTECTION AGAINST UNFAIR COM- 
PETITION FroM CORPORATE AGRICULTURE TO 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY FARM AND PROTEC- 
TION FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
OF DoMESTIC AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Section 1(a) of the proposed bill would 

delete the first paragraph of section 501 of 

title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
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amended, which authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to determine which agricultural 
commodities and products were necessary so 
as to permit the Secretary of Labor to author- 
ize the admission of workers from the Re- 
ublic of Mexico to augment the domestic 
cultural work force. It would substitute 
a new paragraph thereto authorizing the 
Secretary of Labor to determine whether or 
to what extent it is necessary to augment the 
domestic labor force by the admission of 
agricultural workers from Mexico. 

Under the proposed amendment Mexican 
workers will be admitted for employment only 
if the Secretary of Labor certifies (A) that 
there are not available, at the time and place 
that Mexican agricultural workers are 
needed, sufficient able, willing and qualified 
domestic agricultural workers, (B) that the 
wages and working conditions of similarly 
employed domestic agricultural workers will 
not be adversely affected by the employment 
of such Mexican workers, and (C) that rea- 
sonable efforts were made to obtain domestic 
agricultural workers at terms and conditions 
comparable to what is being offered to Mex- 
ican workers and that employers requesting 
domestic workers have engaged in direct and 
independent recruitment for domestic agri- 
cultural workers. The substitute para- 
graph further provides that no workers will 
be admitted pursuant to the act for other 
than unskilled or seasonal employment. 

Section 1(b) of the proposed bill further 
amends section 501 by renumbering para- 
graphs (2), (3), (5), and (6) as paragraphs 
(4), (5), (6), (7) and (8), inserting after 
paragraph (1) new paragraphs (2) and (3). 
New paragraph (2) would authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to establish the ratio 
of Mexican agricultural workers to domestic 
agricultural workers to be employed by any 
employer when in the Secretary’s Judgment 
such action is necessary to assure active 
eompetition for the available supply of do- 
mestic agricultural workers. 

New paragraph (3) authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to establish specific standards 
for determining whether the employment 
of Mexican agricultural workers is adversely 
affecting or will adversely affect wages, work- 
ing conditions and employment opportuni- 
ties of similar employed domestic workers. 
Under new paragraph (3) such standards 
would include but would not be limited to 
(1) the relationship between wages and 
earnings in activities and areas where Mex- 
ican workers are employed and wage in- 
creases generally; (2) comparisons of wage 
trends in areas using Mexican workers and 
Mexican workers’ employment trends, and 
(3) comparisons between wage and earning 
levels of domestic workers employed on 
farms using Mexican agricultural workers 
and on farms where such workers are not 
employed. 

New paragraphs (2) and (3) are added to 
carry out the recommendations of the con- 
sultants appointed by the Secretary of La- 
bor to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the Mexican labor program. 

Section 1(c) and section 2 of the bill 
include technical and editorial amendments 
necessitated by the addition, in section 1(b) 
Of the bill, of new paragraphs (2) and (3) 
to section 501 of the act. 

In section 3 of the bill, section 503 of the 
act is deleted at this point since the sub- 
stance of this provision has been included in 
new section 501. A substitute paragraph is 
added which would prohibit making Mexican 
Workers available to an employer unless he 
Paid domestic agricultural workers in his 
employ wage rates not less favorable than 
he is required to offer to Mexican workers. 
This its designed to assure that no employer 
Who employs Mexican nationals pays his 
domestic agricultural workers a lesser wage 
rate than he pays to the Mexicans employed 
by him. 
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Section 506 of the act Is amended by add- 
ing @ new paragraph number (4) which 
would authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
issue rules and regulations he deems neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of title V. 

Section 5 of the proposed bill amends sece 
tion 509 of the act by providing that, effec- 
tive with the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, the number of workers to be made 
available under the act will be reduced by 
20 percent of the total number of workers 
made available in the preceding fiscal year 
and further provides that in no event will any 
Mexican workers be made available under 
the act for employment after June 30, 1966. 
The purpose of this provision is to provide for 
a gradual discontinuance of the Mexican 
labor program. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE NEEDS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentieman from Maine 
[Mr. OLIVER] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain relevant 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 11, an extension of my remarks on 
pages 2398-2399 in the Recorp contained 
a copy of my January 30 letter to Sec- 
retary of the Army Brucker. This letter 
called attention to several areas of cur- 
rent vulnerability, as I evaluate them, in 
our defense posiure, resulting from in- 
adequate consideration by this adminis- 
tration of the vitally pressing needs of 
the Army. 

The areas of vulnerability to which I 
called attention, and concerning which 
I requested the observations of Secretary 
Brucker, can be summarized as follows: 

First. The apparent lack of any atti- 
tude of urgency on the part of this ad- 
ministration to fund adequate moderni- 
zation of the Army in the areas of tanks, 
guns, rifles, and planes. 

Second. The failure of the Com- 
mander in Chief to order the Defense 
Department to allocate or provide spe- 
cific units of emergency airlift for our 
STRAC forces. 

Third. The impounding of appropri- 
ated funds by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, who, apparently, is 
the alter ego of the Commander in Chief, 
thereby causing the Department of the 
Army to get along as best it can with 
antiquated, wornout mobile equipment 
which is eating up hard-to-get Army 
dollars through repeated repairs, far be- 
yond good business practice, especially 
for such a widely advertised business- 
man’s administration as this one. 

Fourth. The dilution of Army person- 
nel, trained for Strac combat duty, to- 
gether with too much of the combat 
equipment which is ready to go, for the 
purpose of summer training of Reserve 
and National Guard components, result- 
ing in reduced readiness levels of such 
Strac forces, when, as, and if emer- 
gencies, such as Lebanon, might once 
again arise. 

These and other points of weakness 
were referred to in my letter to the Sec- 
retary because of my personal alarm, 
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aroused by the weaknesses of our Army, 
as I consider them to exist. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I had expected 
the reply of Secretary Brucker, when 
written, to be in the nature of a brush- 
off. I should have known, however, that 
the Secretary feels as keenly disturbed 
because of these deficiencies as many of 
us, Mr. Speaker. 

His reply, which follows, manifests his 
concern. It also indicates that “higher 
authority” and the Bureau of the Budg- 
et are not willing to face the facts of 
life. It almost appears as though the 
Director of the Budget has taken over 
the duties and the responsibilities of the 
Commander in Chief in the making of 
these defense decisions: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES C. OLIVER, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. OLIver: In reply to your in- 
quiry of January 30, 1960, let me assure you 
that I greatly appreciate your concern over 
the personnel strength, rate of moderniza- 
tion, and combat posture of the Army. Be- 
fore addressing myself to the very signifi- 
cant individual questions you have raised, I 
should like to make clear my position, and 
that of the Army, in two general areas: 

First, concerning the readiness posture of 
the Army, when we say that high priority 
elements of the Army such as Strac, for 
example, are “equipped, trained, and ready 
to go,” we mean that such a posture exists 
to the extent that the Army is able to make 
it so. The state of training and morale in 
these units is the highest it has been in 
our peacetime history. They are fully 
equipped with the best weapons and equip- 
ment currently available to the Army. The 
provision of additional airlift or of addi- 
tional funds for greater quantities of mod- 
ern equipment would, of course, further in- 
crease the combat potential and readiness 
status of these forces. Final decisions in 
such matters are beyond the control of the 
Army, although we would welcome the allo- 
cation of additional resources in these 
fields. On the other hand, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that Strac units, and 
other high priority Army units such as those 
in Germany, are very potent military forces 
even as currently equipped and supported. 
In keeping with its high traditions of the 
past, the Army today is ready and willing 
to undertake any assigned mission, utilizing 
all resources available to it at the time. 

Secondly, as regards budgetary limitations, 
it is not within my area of responsibility or 
competence to determine how the many 
competing demands on our national re- 
sources are to be resolved. Such resolutic 1, 
by appropriate authority, results first in 
budgetary guidelines for the services which 
establish a general order of magnitude for 
each, and finally, after comment, discussion, 
and decision, in specific budgets for each. 
At every stage, the Army expresses its views 
and states its requirements. I believe that 
my own position on the budget has been 
made clear in my recent testimony before 
various committees of the Congress. As 
Secretary of the Army, I feel that the Army 
requires more funds than are currently be- 
ing allocated to do the kind of job we would 
like to do in defense of the country. How- 
ever, the Army will continue to execute its 
assigned missions in the most effective man- 
ner possible with the resources made avail- 
able. To feel otherwise would not be in 
consonance with the traditions of the Army. 

With respect to your more specific ques- 
tions: 

I consider the 870,000 strength of the 
Active Army marginal in view of the many 
commitments we have which can be met only 
through the assignment of fixed numbers of 
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high-quality personnel. Any lesser strength 
would seriously jeopardize our ability to exe- 
cute the complex and widespread tasks 
which the Army performs for the Nation. 
As you probably know, the Army has stated, 
in response to congressional inquiries, that 
it considers an active strength of 925,000 ap- 
propriate for full execution of its present 
missions. 

As you have noted, a large part of our 
equipment inventory is aging and requires 
costly repair. Lacking the necessary replace- 
ment equipment, however, we have no al- 
ternative but to undertake this repair, as 
economically as we know how. This situa- 
tion is complicated, as I have pointed out to 
the Congress, by the austere levels of opera- 
tions and maintenance funding authorized. 
Although the Army has made an intensive 
effort to reduce its maintenance costs by re- 
ducing where possible the amount of main- 
tenance required, by improving procedures, 
and by more efficient use of facilities, we 
still have a large backlog of equipment main- 
tenance, deferred for lack of funds. Mod- 
ernization of our inventory would obviously 
solve many of these problems, 

The question of equipment modernization, 
particularly as it pertains to when such 
modernization will be achieved, is a difficult 
one. First, it cannot be predicted when or 
at what rate the necessary funds will become 
available. Second, modernization is a 
dynamic thing—we must measure our status 
against that of the potential enemy who is 
always pushing ahead—the large and in 
Many cases very modern ground forces of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. This is the criterion 
for modernization that we in the Army con- 
sider proper. We have in development, or 
ready for production, appropriate models of 
the many weapons and other items of equip- 
ment needed at this time. Our funds for 
research and development, while not at op- 
timum level, are generally adequate for high- 
est priority needs. But procurement funds 
available, while providing some new equip- 
ment, are not sufficient to modernize the 
Army at the rate we would deem required. 
As you may know, we have provided for Mr. 
VINSON’s committee, at his request, a list of 
priority equipment which we would procure 
if a modest amount of additional procure- 
ment funds were available. 

In regard to your expressed concern about 
the additional funds appropriated by the 
Congress for modernization of the Army in 
fiscal year 1960, I would like to explain 
briefly the exact status of these funds. In 
acting upon the fiscal year 1960 appropria- 
tion bill, the Congress appropriated $382.6 
million more for Army procurement than had 
been recommended in the budget submitted. 
Of this total, $43.4 million has been made 
available for procurement in fiscal year 1960; 
$164.2 million was required to cover a de- 
ficiency in the Army’s procurement appro- 
priation which resulted from fiscal proce- 
dures prescribed by higher authority and 
beyond control of the Army. These proce- 
dures have recently been rescinded. 

One hundred and seventy-five million dol- 
lars has been held in reserve by higher au- 
thority to be used to help finance Army pro- 
curement in fiscal year 1961. As you know, 
the Army has requested release of all fiscal 
year 1960 funds added on by Congress, in- 
cluding the $137 million for Nike-Zeus pre- 
production. However, it was directed by 
higher authority that $175 million of these 
funds would not be used during fiscal year 
1960. This included the $137 million for the 
Nike-Zeus preproduction and $38 million for 
other modernization. 

We would, of course, like to feel that suf- 
ficient strategic airlift is available for emer- 
gency deployment of Strac units, and that 
tactical airlift is adequate to meet our prob- 
able requirements in combat theaters. We 


fully realize that Army interests are not the 
only consideration involved here. 


As you 
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know, Mr. Rivers is preparing to examine this 
problem with a subcommittee established for 
the purpose. There are two aspects which 
concern the Army: The allocation of suffi- 
cient numbers of aircraft to meet its require- 
ments in general or limited war, and mod- 
ernization of the airlift fleet to insure that 
the aircraft made available can carry the 
loads and get into the areas necessary to 
proper execution of the Army mission. 

I believe that we can allay your concern 
over the impact which support of summer 
Reserve component training has on Strac’s 
readiness posture. We would, of course, be 
pleased to have enough active strength and 
enough active units so that this function 
could be performed completely by those ele- 
ments of the Army which have a lesser readi- 
ness priority. This would allow Strac units 
to devote their full energies at all times to 
their own training and readiness. On the 
other hand, the summer training load which 
Strac units do carry does not seriously im- 
pede their day-to-day ability to assemble 
personnel and equipment and move out in 
an emergency. Those units on highest pri- 
ority alert do not support such training dur- 
ing the period of their alert. Other units 
carry only that load which is necessary to 
get the training job done. In all cases, the 
personnel and equipment involved can be 
reassembled immediately in any emergency, 
and the units can move without appreciable 
delay. 

I have attempted to avoid unnecessary de- 
tail in this reply to your letter. I feel, how- 
ever, that it is important to outline the sit- 
uation as clearly and completely as I can to 
one who has demonstrated such understand- 
ing and commendable interest in the Army’s 
problems. If I may be of further assistance, 
please feel free to call upon me. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
WiLBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Far from being a military expert or 
strategist, Mr. Speaker, it could be con- 
sidered as brash and presumptuous of 
me to criticize the judgment of so-called 
experts. But I have found, Mr. Speak- 
er, that recognized experts in many sub- 
jects have been known to make mis- 
takes and errors of judgment. If it 
should happen, God forbid, that mis- 
takes are being made in these decisions 
to treat our Army as an unwanted step- 
child in this defense picture; then, we 
Americans, could very well find ourselves 
on our knees before a foreign tyrant. 

For example, what action shall we take 
in Korea, Mr. Speaker, if the North Ko- 
reans supported by the Red Armies of 
China and Russia start marching again 
down the peninsula? Would this be a 
limited war action? Would horror of the 
thought of nuclear devastation forestall 
the holocaust of general warfare, which 
can be envisioned from our debate over 
missiles, rockets and such? If so, then, 
our attention is necessarily directed to- 
ward and must become focused upon 
weaknesses now so obvious in our con- 
ventional forces, especially the Army. 

To point up our exposure, Mr. Speak- 
er, even more graphically there is need 
only to read the article by J. Robert Mos. 
kin, Look staff writer, in a recent issue 
of that magazine, entitled “An Army 
Poised for Disaster,”’ which follows: 

AN ARMY POISED FOR DISASTER 
(By J. Robert Moskin) 

It is cold in the Korean hills now. And 
tense. Up front, the infantry patrols in 
bulky parkas and boots hug old tank trails 
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Rifles and radios 


to avoid the mine fields. 
weigh heavily on their backs. The wing 
from Siberia burns their faces. Sentries 
shout “Halt,” in English and Korean and, if 
unanswered, shoot to kill. 

Almost 6 years after the Korean war 
armistice, there is still no peace. A single 
strand of barbed wire separates North and 
South Korea; beyond it waits an alert, bit- 
ter enemy. Americans back home, listening 
to the debates over missiles, space shots, and 
taxes, have forgotten that we still have more 
than 40,000 soldiers in Korea. 

These soldiers, most of them youngsters in 
their teens and twenties, are helping guard 
a nervous frontier of the free world. Their 
military mission is to block the key invasion 
routes to Seoul. If the Communists attack, 
they are supposed to help the Republic of 
Korea’s army defend South Korea, held at 
such a bloody price 10 years ago, and to 
throw back the invaders if they can. 

The shocking fact about our Army in Ko- 
rea is that it faces disaster. Gen. Carter B. 
Magruder, commander of United Nations 
forces and the American Eighth Army in Ko- 
rea, admits, “If there was fighting that used 
up equipment rapidly, we could not support 
sustained operations.” The thousands of 
Americans soldiers there are in danger of 
being wiped out if war should begin again. 

Our Army in Korea is armed chiefly with 
World War TIiI-style weapons. General 
Magruder says, “The Army has many items of 
proved hardware that it has not been able to 
afford to buy in adequate quantities to 
equip the whole U.S. Army—including the 
people out here.’’ The Eighth Army has no 
M-14 rifles—the equal of modern Russian 
rifles—no M-60 machine guns, no M-48 
tanks, no M-59 personnel carriers, no sur- 
face-to-air missiles for air defense. 

“We could do a better job with less casual- 
ties if we had new weapons,” says Gen. Isaac 
D. White, commanding all U.S. Army units 
in the Pacific. “Our equipment is in good 
operating condition, but it is old and isn't 
as modern as we'd like to have. We've been 
passed by the Russians in the modern quality 
of equipment they have given their troops 
since World War II.” 


DOWN TO ROCK BOTTOM 


Much of our old-style equipment in Korea 
is in short supply. “We are right down to 
rock bottom in logistic support,” says Gen. 
George H. Decker, U.S. Army Vice Chief of 
Staff. Vehicles the Army needs for modern 
mobility—214-ton trucks, for example—are 
rebuilt as many as six times to keep them 
running. 

General Magruder adds, ‘“‘We need funds 
for operation and maintenance to have the 
reserve we are authorized to have to support 
combat opertions. We do not have that 
reserve now.” 

A major at the supply depot near Seoul 
sums up the resupply problem thus: “We 
are at the end of the longest supply line in 
the world. There is nothing behind us.” 

If ordered to fight with nuclear weapons, 
the Eighth Army would be no better off. It 
would have to depend on a few primitive 
types like the obsolescent Honest John 
rocket, the 8-inch howitzer, and the dino- 
saurian 280-millimeter gun. The Army has 
developed better nuclear weapons, but they 
are not available in Korea. And even the 
newer types would not insure us battlefield 
superiority. An officer in charge of Army 
special-weapons development warns, “We 
would be utterly naive to think Russia didn’t 
have missiles as good as ours.” 

Equipment is only one of the critical prob- 
lems that endangers our frontline Army 
in Korea. Another is manpower. Even at 
peak moments, our two divisions there have 
only two-thirds of the Americans they are 
supposed to have. They are filled out with 
native Korean troops. Veteran officers know 
of no precedent for using members of a for- 
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army to man American units. For the 
most part, these Korean soldiers, called Ka- 
tusas, are unskilled conscripts who speak no 
English. Because they are useless in tech- 
nical or skilled jobs, they are used as in- 
fantrymen. In some of our rifle squads, 
more than half the soldiers are Koreans. 
Says one US. general, “Fifty percent of our 
fighting soldiers are missing.” 

The tour of duty for American soldiers in 
Korea is now 13 months. This means that 
a sizable portion of the 8th Army leaves 
every month. After 13 months, everyone 
has been rotated—from battle-group com- 
manders to infantry privates. The Katusas, 
who serve in our units from 18 to 24 months, 
provide the continuity. 

Our troops in Korea are supposed to be 
able to fight until more men and equipment 
could be rushed in to support them. The 
trouble is that no one in the U.S. Army 
knows how long they would have to hang on. 
Officers in charge of the Army’s war plans 
have been unable to win commitments from 
the Air Force, which is responsible for air- 
lifting troops. Army planners don’t know 
the numbers or types of planes that would 
be ready to meet specific emergencies. “We 
have no planning figures available to us,” 
protests one war-plans colonel. The de- 
fense of Korea, he says, has to be planned in 
@ vacuum. 

REASONS FOR THE ARMY’S PREDICAMENT 


Why does the U.S. Army lack the weapons 
and manpower it needs if lives are not to be 
wasted and a war in Korea lost almost before 
it begins? 

National policy put ceilings on the $41 
billion defense budget and on the Army's 23- 
percent share of it. tretched over the jobs 
the Army has to do around the world, this 
money is regarded by the men responsible as 
inadequate to put more men and material 
into Korea. 

According to national policy, the threat of 
massive nuclear retaliation will prevent the 
Communists from starting another war. 
Armay officers point out that this deterrent 
did not prevent Red aggression in Korea, 
Indochina, Laos, or India. And the recent 
Rockefeller report on foreign policy and de- 
fense asserts that the “frightfulness’ of 
nuclear weapons “makes the retaliatory 
threat less credible’ against local aggres- 
sion. An enemy like the Chinese Reds 
might gamble that we would not throw the 
first hydrogen bomb. 

The Army itself is torn between preparing 
for a ground war and obtaining a role in the 
missile and space revolution. It is also eager 
to “go for broke” to develop an antimissile 
missile for the defense of the continental 
United States. The Army’s leaders argue 
that they cannot separate ground and 
space. Even a future nonnuclear war, they 
say, May require reconnaissance from space 
or communication via space satellites. Fifty 
percent of the Army’s research and develop- 
ment money, for example, goes into speed- 
ing up missile and space work. New rifles 
and tanks have to move more slowly. But 
General Decker says, “We have to be ready 
to fight either way.” 

An investigation of what could be done 
to make our troops in Korea ready to fight 
Points to these conclusions: 

1. Our national policy must include ade- 
quate preparation for ground warfare to hold 
the borders of the free world and to protect 
the safety of American troops overseas. Last 
spring, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, then Army 
Chief of Staff, bluntly told Congress, “We do 
not have the necessary forces to cope with 
the threat of limited war.” 

2. Modernization of the Army must be 
Speeded up. The Russians have completely 
Teequipped their army since the end of World 

ar II andsare already in a second round of 
Modernization. As in missiles and satellites, 
we have been passed by the Russians in the 
Quality of the soldier’s arms and equipment. 
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President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union address in January, said Army mod- 
ernization is going forward “at a rate which 
will steadily add to our strength.” But it 
will be years, for example, before our soldiers 
in Korea have the M-14 rifle. They still use 
a World War II rifle and a 1918 machinegun. 
This weapons gap is not being closed. Gen-~ 
eral Decker warns, “At the present rate, we 
are going to lag behind.” 

3. Money must be spent to maintain our 
current World War II-type equipment. Gen- 
eral Magruder estimates that it would cost $5 
million to give our troops in Korea enough 
spare parts for combat—a relatively small 
sum in an age when a bomber costs $6.7 
million. 

4. The 8th Army—nose to nose with an 
armed enemy—must be relieved of de- 
pending on foreign conscripts to fill out its 
ranks. 
to criticize the Katusas arrangement. But 
now General Magruder, while praising the 
Korean soldier as a fighter, admits, “A unit 
that is partially Korean and partially Amer- 
ican is not as satisfactory as one that is all 
American.” He estimates he would need 
6,000 more men to fill his ranks properly 
with Americans. Whether they can be ob- 
tained by freeing backline troops for combat 
duty or by raising the Army’s ceiling of 870,- 
000 men needs to be determined. 

5. Plans for airlifting troops must be made 
in advance. The Air Force is reluctant to do 
this because it would cut into its missile and 
Strategic Air Command bomber funds. But 
until the airlift problem is faced up to, all 
military planning for a ground war is mean- 
ingless. The Army’s leaders do not want 
planes sitting idle awaiting an emergency, 
but they do plead that new long-range, fast 
troop carriers be developed and built, that 
aviation fuel and parts be stockpiled at 
strategic points and that crews and aircraft 
be earmarked so they can move out at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Even with such planning, it 
would require weeks to move a division into 
Korea. 

6. Our soldiers in Korea must be provided 
with adequate air defense. “There is a very 
great need here for surface-to-air missiles,” 
says General White. Nike-Hercules missile 
batteries have already been sent to Formosa 
and Okinawa, but they are not now being 
used to protect our own soldiers in Korea. 
Only within the past few weeks has the 
Army admitted the need there. Some will 
be sent in the future. 

7. The Army’s generals must be encouraged 
to fight for their ground-war needs. Repre- 
sentative DANIEL J. FLoop, Democrat, Penn- 
sylvania, told the generals at the defense 
budget hearings last spring: “The Army does 
not fight for itself any more. You quit in 
the last several years.” The generals are 
afraid to speak out and tell the public what 
they need. Recently, they were warned 
again that if they opposed the official Wash- 
ington reliance on a nuclear deterrent too 
vigorously, they would be “fired.” An Army 


running scared before the fighting begins, 


will cost American lives if war does come. 
“Ir JOE CAME ACROSS WE’D BE ANNIHILATED” 


The American soldier north of the Imjin 
River lives with'danger. Occasional shooting 
still erupts. Secret agents sneak across the 
line. Everyone stays armed and alert. Says 
Lt. Col. Myron T. Johnston, commanding 
the most forward squadron of the Ist Cavalry 
Division, “We are the people who are up in 
front. These kids grow up in a hurry out 
here.” The men realize the spot they are 
in, and keep combat ready. Young Pfc. 
James Graham, Jr., of the all-volunteer De- 
militarized Zone (DMZ) Police Company, 
says, “If Joe came'across, we'd be annihilated. 
It would be impossible to get back across the 
river.” 

For a soldier who has known them, the 
danger and tension of Korea are not easy 


Until recently, Army brass refused | 
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to forget. When Sergeant Enfinger and 
Private Graham returned recently from a 
brief furlough to Japan, the enemy was 
there to remind them. For Americans at 
home, it is harder to remember that thou- 
sands of GI’s like these are facing the Com- 
munists in Korea today. Enfinger and Gra- 
ham are typical of them. Enfinger comes 
from Charleston, S.C. At 30, he is a pro- 
fessional soldier who won the Bronze Star 
and six battles stars in the Korean War. 
In his wallet, he carries a picture of a Red 
Chinese soldier he bayoneted. 

Graham, 20, is from Altha, Fla. He vol- 
unteered for the Army because his family 
has fought in every war since his great- 
grandfather helped defend Vicksburg, An 
uncle died at Bastogne; several cousins, in 
Korea. 

Enfinger and Graham help guard the val- 
ley down which Russian-made tanks moved 
to start the Korean war 10 years ago next 
June 25. The lesson of that war is clear to 
them. Although belittled today as a lim- 
ited war, it cost 33,629 American lives (54,- 
402 Americans died in the battle in World 
War I). Colonel Johnston, who would lead 
these men if the Communists attacked to- 
day, says thoughtfully, “I’ll get most of the 
men out. Our hope is to choke the enemy 
off, delay them, skip out, blow the bridges 
and laugh in their faces. That’s the ideal 
situation. It won’t always happen.” To 
survive, an army has to be ready to win. 
Our forgotten Army in Korea is not ready. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this most 
alarming story of our exposure of 40,000 
military personnel to possible annihila- 
tion in Korea should shake all of America 
out of its complacency. 

I recognize, of course, that my remarks 
and the Look article to which I have re- 
ferred focus on the deficiencies which 
exist. Fortunately, there is a brighter 
side to the picture. We do have an 
Army which is well trained and ex- 
perienced, and which possesses a “can-= 
do” attitude. As Secretary Brucker has 
indicated: 

In keeping with its high traditions of the 
past, the Army today is ready and willing to 
undertake any assigned mission, utilizing all 
resources available to it at the time. 


A very significant aspect of the situa- 
tion in Korea is that, despite all of the 
difficulties noted, the soldiers of our 
Army are doing their job and are de- 
termined to continue to do their job if 
and when the full weight of a Commu- 
nist attack should fall upon them. It is 
our duty to give the Army every possible 
assistance in the execution of such 
essential and difficult tasks. 

This issue is far from being a politi- 
cally partisan problem, Mr. Speaker. 
The responsibility rests heavily upon the 
shoulders of every one of us. The testi- 
mony, recently, of such representative 
citizens as Robert A. Lovett, Dr., James 
P. Baxter 3d, and Robert C. Sprague, as 
well as Thomas Watson, all of whom 
have had wide experience, in business 
and: governmental affairs cannot be 
shrugged off. 

Any objective analysis, first, of their 
viewpoints as expressed before the Jack- 
son subcommittee of the U.S. Senate; 
second, of the' article on Korea in Look 
magazine; and third, of Secretary 
Brucker’s reply to me can only result, 
in my opinion, in these conclusions: 

First. That America is faced with a 
deadly implacable challenge, threaten=- _ 
ing our survival as a free people. 
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Second. That we are not doing enough 
to meet this challenge to our existence. 

Third. That time is running against 
us while we continue to act on a busi- 
ness-as-usual basis and while we refuse 
to remove the rose-hued glasses of smug 
optimism. 

Fourth. That the Director of the 
Budget who acts with authority while 
having no responsibility for adequate de- 
fenses should be told, rather than tell- 
ing us what must be done to make cer- 
tain that we win in this contest for 
survival. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me ob- 
serve, that dollar budgets mean nothing 
to the communistic systems. They are 
concerned only with the budgeting of 
their total human and natural resources 
to the end that they may “bury us.” 
We can die the richest and best-balanc- 
ing budgeteers in the cemetery if 
America, Mr. Speaker, does not wake up 
and soon. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the one 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEITH. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maine that 
it has been my good fortune as a Reserve 
officer on active duty and to go in that 
capacity to Korea to inspect these troops 
about whom he has been speaking. My 
old chief of section, Major General Beau- 
champ, commanded the 1st Cavalry Di- 
vision in that theater. The morale of 
these troops is superb. They are proud 
of the fact that they are ready for ac- 
tion. I have been up to O.P. Maizie 
and looked down on the Communist 
forces. I believe that this is the third 
largest army in the free world. It is on 
the alert on the border of South Korea 
and is able to give a good account of 
itself in the event that it is called upon 
to do so. I feel that in view of my par- 
ticular knowledge of this sector it is my 
duty and a privilege to bring to the at- 
tention of this House the fine morale 
and the splendid efficiency of those 
units. A man who was a sergeant in 
my old outfit commands the outstand- 
ing company on the firing line in South 
Korea. These men, I know from ex- 
perience, are able to defend the free 
world in that theater. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for the remarks 
which he has made. It helps to renew 
my confidence, may I say, when he 
speaks of the morale that is now cur- 
rent among our armed forces in Korea. 
However, I still feel from the statements 
that have been made in this article 
which, it is true, does not have official 
status so far as that is concerned, never- 
theless do have to be considered. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts this: When you speak 
about the morale of the military per- 
sonnel that we have there, do you also 
speak about equipment and the condi- 
tion of the equipment, as to whether it 
is modern equipment or whether it is 
World War II equipment? 

Mr. KEITH. I saw a very substantial 
task force of tanks out there. Ad- 
mittedly it is not as modern as those 
which were coming off the production 
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line in the year 1959. But, these tanks 
were manned entirely by Korean forces, 
and they certainly were capable in com- 
parison with the equipment that faces 
these boys on the other side of the line. 

Mr. OLIVER. Do you know what the 
equipment is on the other side of the 
line? Did you see any of it? 

Mr. KEITH. I did not get over there, 
personally, across the line, but we have 
a good intelligence force there that has 
acquainted our forces with the capabil- 
ities of the enemy. Our morale would 
not be as high as it is if they did not 
feel that they were able to give a very 
good account of themselves if called upon 
to do so. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank the gentleman 
for his additional comments. I would 
like to ask him this further question. 
Then the gentleman would not agree 
that this article—by the way, has the 
gentleman had an opportunity to read 
this article in Look magazine? 

Mr. KEITH. No, I do not see Look 
magazine. 

Mr. OLIVER. I did not happen to 
see it because of being a regular reader. 
It was sent to Members of the House and 
it came to my home. That is when I 
had the opportunity to read it. Having 
had one of my family in Korea during 
the conflict for 14 months, in the front- 
line, I had a rather lively appreciation 
of what the problems are over there. 
We may be doing all we should be doing. 
I question this. But I cannot say from 
firsthand knowledge that this is not 
true: Ido not know. All I know is that 
Gen. Isaac D. White, commanding the 
U.S. Army units in the Pacific is quoted 
as saying: 

Our equipment is in good operating con- 
dition, but it is old and it is not as modern 
as we would like to have it. We have been 
passed by the Russians in the modern qual- 
ity of equipment they have given their 
troops since World War II. 


I say that this must be the guide for 
us, not having had the opportunity to 
make a personal inspection. 

Mr. KEITH. I should like to say to 
the gentleman, referring to his son or 
his relative who was in Korea—— 

Mr. OLIVER. It was my son; that is 
right. 

Mr. KEITH. One reason the gentle- 
man’s son was in Korea, perhaps, is be- 
cause in 1948 the Truman administra- 
tion requested this Congress for funds in 
the amount of $10 billion and this year 
we have asked for $44 billion for that 
same purpose. 

Mr. OLIVER. May I say to my friend 
that I did not intend to stand here and 
try to assess blame, per se, because of 
conditions which I think are deficient. 
I do not know where the blame rests. It 
may rest upon the shoulders of all of us 
to a certain extent. However, in the 
light of this article and the quotations 
which have been made here it seems to 
me that we do not seem to have a lively 
appreciation of what is described as 
being a very desperate situation. We 
have 40,000 military personnel in Korea 
with such South Koreans as there are to 
fill out those units, and it has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘an army poised for disaster.” 
That, to me, is no basis for complacency, 
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and I am sure the gentleman from Mas. 
sachusetts agrees with me on that. 

Mr. KEITH. There is no reason to be 
complacent, but we must look at the 
source of our intelligence. That is a 
basic concept of the military science. J] 
do not know who the gentleman is who 
wrote this article, but it has a catching 
headline. However, I do not believe he 
is as qualified as those who are really 
responsible for our defenses. I know 
that he quoted from context a particular 
comment of General Magruder. 

Mr. OLIVER. General White, too, I 
might add. 

Mr. KEITH. General Magruder 
seemed to be very confident that his 
forces could do the job, when I was 
there, only 3 or 4 months ago. 

Mr. OLIVER. I hope the gentleman 
is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am surprised to hear 
that there is any question about the de- 
fenses in Korea because of the fact that, 
as I understand, this is a United Nations 
operation. Outside of the South Ko- 
reans, can the gentleman tell me how 
many of these wonderful free world 
friends of ours in the United Nations 
have troops over in Korea? And if 
there are none, why not? 

Mr. OLIVER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I have not been there per- 
sonally and I do not know. The par- 
ticular information here does not throw 
any enlightenment on that point. It 
would be my judgment, knowing what 
has been going on in other areas of the 
world, of the commitments that we have 
and of the responsibilities which we have 
undertaken, which I suspect are not be- 
ing backed up by our allies so-called, 
that such a situation probably exists in 
Korea as well. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, we are 
holding the bag over there again, and 
as usual? 

Mr. OLIVER. It would seem to me 
that such could very well be the case, 
with our own manpower exposed and 
without the modern equipment that they 
need to protect themselves. 

Mr. GROSS. So the United Nations 
is just another glorified debating society. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services. Maybe 
he can enlighten us on this matter. 

Mr. STRATTON. May I say to my 
friend from Maine that I think he is 
performing a most useful service in tak- 
ing this time to discuss the situation as 
regards the U.S. Army. I think it is 
unfortunate that more Members are not 
here to hear his presentation. 

I should like to join with him particu- 
larly in what he has to say about the 
distinguished Secretary of the Army, 
who answered quite frankly the ques- 
tions the gentleman from Maine put to 
him. As a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services it was my privilege 
to sit in on several of the hearings at 
which Secretary Brucker and General 
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Lemnitzer appeared. No one could have 

resented more eloquently or more effec- 
tively the need of the Army in today’s 
situation for modernization than the 
secretary himself, with complete frank- 
ness and at the same time without any 
carping or criticism of the team of which 
he of course is a loyal member, 

As the gentleman has pointed out, at 
the request of the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee the Secretary 
presented to the committee a list of the 
items which he felt the Army sorely 
needed if it was to be modernized prop- 
erly so as to meet the threat the Army is 
expected to meet. I think the gentleman 
is performing a most useful service, be- 
cause while many of us have focused at- 
tention in recent weeks on the so-called 
“missile gap” and the threat of long-. 
range nuclear warfare, I think it is only 
fair to remark that it may well be that 
the most serious threat of all we face 
will not be a threat of all-out nuclear 
war at all but a threat of limited conven- 
tional war. Therefore, unless the Army 
is prepared and is modernized to meet 
the threat of a Soviet army which is cer- 
tainly very well modernized we may find 
ourselves in a difficult situation no mat- 
ter what happens to the closing of the 
missile gap. 

I might add that while I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the situation in 
Korea it was my privilege last year to go 
to West Germany and see our Army 
forces deployed there. They too are de- 
ployed on one of the frontlines and 
certainly would have a very heavy re- 
sponsibility to bear in the event of hos- 
tilities or in the event the Berlin situa- 
tion were to get hotter in the months 
ahead. 

I noted, for example, that some of the 
tanks in operation there and that would 
be called on to meet the full thrust of 
the Soviet army if it ever came across 
the line there, had 30,000 miles on their 
speedometers, which I was advised is 
about comparable to 100,000 miles on an 
automobile. 

I would feel a lot more secure if 
Secretary Brucker could be given some 
of the modern equipment he has urgently 
requested. I am sure that if the Mem- 
bers of the House had the opportunity 
to hear the presentation of the gentle- 
man from Maine today, we might well 
vote those funds when the time comes. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for the comment he has 
made. Knowing the distinguished serv- 
ice he has given on the Committee on 
Armed Services in the short time he has 
been here. I am sure he has a very 
broad understanding and a complete 
comprehension of the problems that con- 
front us. 

One question I should like to put to 
the gentleman, if I may. Could I be en- 
tirely wrong in my thinking that maybe 
the Army is more or less considered as 
a stepchild of this Defense Department 
of ours, and is being maybe limited more 
than should be the case in the face of 
the danger of limited warfare in any part 
of the world to which we are committed? 

Mr. STRATTON. I might say to the 
gentleman I think there is, perhaps, that 
danger. It is my recollection that in the 
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1961 defense budget the Army comes off, 
percentagewise in respect to its original 
request, if my recollection is correct, the 
poorest of the three services. I think it 


‘is true that much of the glamour relates 


to these long range missiles, but we 
would, in my judgment, be making a 
serious mistake to assume that we do not 
also face a very real threat of limited 
war and a need for a modern and effec- 
tive army. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. I have listened with 
interest and with concern to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Maine, 
and it only leads me to ask this question: 
Does the gentleman feel that the ap- 
proximately $43 billion budgeted for na- 
tional defense this year is insufficient? 

Mr. OLIVER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, I have no intimate or expert 
knowledge of how many dollars are 
needed. I have listened to the various 
debates during this past session of the 
Congress and I have read as many state- 
ments as I could find during the time 
I have had, but I am convinced in my 
own mind that we are not spending as 
much money as we should in the overall 
defense budget, and I think very defi- 
nitely we are not allocating a sufficient 
amount of money to the Army for its 
desperately needed modernization and to 
give us the number of personnel we need 
to meet these worldwide commitments 
that we have. 

Mr. COLLIER. Did the gentleman at- 
tempt to determine from the Secretary 
of the Army, in order to take care of 
these so-called inadequacies, what addi- 
tional amount would be needed by the 
Department of the Army to bring this up 
to the standards which the gentleman 
feels are necessary in order to have 
adequacy? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We appropriated 
several hundred additional millions of 
dollars last year for the Army for this 
fiscal year, and the greater part of those 
funds has been frozen. 

Mr. OLIVER. That is what Secretary 
Brucker said, I might say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
in his reply to me which will be in the 
Recorp in its complete text tomorrow, 
and I am sure the gentleman will have 
the opportunity then to get answers that 
I am not able to give him offhand. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. : 

Mr. COLLIER. Why was it then that 
the House Appropriations Committee cut 
the appropriations, if my memory serves 
me correctly, in the last session of the 
Congress? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I further 
state that that is only a starting point. 
The year before we appropriated enough 
money to keep the strength of the Army 
at 900,000 and, of course, the money was 
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frozen. We appropriated money in the 


' preceding fiscal year to keep the strength 


of the Marine Corps' at 200,000. These 
are facts and you cannot argue to the 
contrary. The evidence is very clear 
from the Department of the Army that 
they are very much concerned both on 
the civilian level and the military level 
over the fact that most of their equip- 
ment is still World War II equipment. 
I am not making that statement for any 
partisan purpose, and I would suggest 
to my friends that they should not be- 
come sensitive when somebody talks 
about facts. We are concerned with the 
preservation of our country—and you 
are just as much as I am—I know that. 
Any Member here is concerned for the 
preservation of our country regardless of 
what party they belong to. There can 
be honest disagreement and differences 
of opinion on this score so let these mat- 
ters be discussed on that level and not 
by impugning the motives of people be- 
cause they are a member of this or that 
party. And they should stop this argu- 
ment that when a Democrat talks about 
our national defense, he is doing it for 
political reasons. As a matter of fact, 
it would be mighty poor politics for us to 
do that because we advocate more ex- 
penditures, and I am one of those who 
advocates more taxes so that we can 
have greater national defense. So you 
see, from a political angle, personally, 
that would not be good politics on my 
part. But, Mr. Speaker, my judgment 
and my conscience tell me that we must 
speak of these things and advocate these 
things for the perservation of our coun- 
try. Somebody else might feel differ- 
ently. So on both sides we can discuss 
the facts, and we can keep the debate 
on the level of a discussion of the facts. 

Mr. OLIVER. May I say to our dis- 
tinguished majority leader to supple- 
ment and confirm what he said that I 
find in this letter, this reply from Sec- 
retary Brucker, speaking about the fiscal 
year 1960 appropriation bill: 

The Congress appropriated $386,600,000 
more for Army procurement than had been 
recommended in the budget submitted. 

Forty-three million four hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been made available for 
procurement in fiscal year 1960. 

One hundred sixty-four million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars was required to cover 
a deficiency in the Army’s procurement ap- 
propriation which resulted from fiscal pro- 
cedures prescribed by higher authority and 
beyond control of the Army. These pro- 
cedures have recently been rescinded. 


This indicates that the impounding 
action of the Bureau of the Budget must 
have been an error in the first place, it 
seems to me. That is, at least, a partial 
answer to the gentleman’s observation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will yield for a further observation, we 
allowed $137 million for Nike-Zeus, but 
that was frozen too. 

Mr. COLLIER. Let me Say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that the 
series of three questions which I directed 
to the gentleman from Maine could not 
possibly be taken to presume that I was 
taking a partisan point of view in this; 
I was simply seeking information and I 
directed three specific questions to the 
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gentleman from Maine for the purpose 
of getting some information. 

Mr. McCORMACK. ‘The gentleman’s 
statement is absolutely correct and I 
thoroughly agree with the gentleman, 
and my remarks about the question of 
politics when a Democrat attempts to 
suggest changes was not directed to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. I understand that and 
I appreciate it. 





SPECIAL STAMP HONORING PADE- 
REWSKI SUGGESTED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConrtTE] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the excel- 
lent special series of stamps being issued 
by the Post Office Department, titled 
“Champions of Liberty,” should, I be- 
lieve, include the great Polish patriot, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. Although re- 
spected internationally as a musical 
composer and virtuoso of the piano, he 
was first and foremost a man whose 
entire life was dedicated to the inde- 
pendence of his beloved Poland. His 
unstinting efforts before, during, and 
after World War I for his country’s liber- 
ation and foundation clearly ranks him 
as an outstanding champion of freedom. 
Prime Minister in 1919 he played an im- 
portant role in establishing government 
stability in the new nation. 

Retired from political life in 1921,-he 
nonetheless continued to be an interna- 
tional symbol of Polish independence. 

During the dark hours of 1939 when 
his country was crushed by the Nazi 
terror he, once again, used his musical 
talent to keep alive the spirit of freedom 
and patriotism of the brave Polish peo- 
ple. His music became the symbol of 
hope for a free Poland. Until his death 
in 1941, he dedicated himself to the 
cause of liberty which had been a 
motivating force of his life. As Pade- 
rewski declared: 

This vision of a strong and independent 
Poland has always been the lodestar of my 
existence. 


Because of these facts of history, I 
urge my distinguished colleagues in the 
House, to join me in requesting that the 
Postmaster General favorably consider 
Ignace Jan Paderewski for the “Cham- 
pions of Liberty” issue of stamps, on the 
100th anniversary of his birth, November 
6, 1960. 





HON. WILLIAM C. HULL 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objecticn to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. 


Speaker, like 


many Members of the Congress, the 
Government service, and sO many peo- 
ple in Washington and throughout the 
Nation, I was deeply saddened by the 
passing of the Honorable William C. 
Hull, for so many years executive assist- 
ant to the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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Mr. Hull was a most extraordinary 
public servant: In my many contacts 
with the Federal Government, I have 
never known a greater or more devoted 
one. 

He was everything that a real servant 
of the people should be—honest, effi- 
cient, capable, and unfaltering in his de- 
votion to duty. He was a man of great 
ability, untiring industry, and a most 
unusual and impressive spirit of co- 
operation. 

Kindly, generous, magnanimous in his 
personal relationships he carried into the 
performance of his important tasks that 
rare understanding of the problems of 
others and that ever-ready willingness 
to help, which are not so often found in 
such marked degree. 

William Hull served the executive de- 
partment of the Government, the Con- 
gress, and the American people with a 
zeal, loyalty, and devotion that has never 
been excelled. 

He was a true and loyal man dedicated 
to his work and devoted to his family 
and friends. We shall not soon look 
upon his like again. 

I join with his family in mourning his 
passing and trust and pray that they will 
find in his exemplary public service and 
many achievements for our country and 
faith in the Almighty that consolation 
which may lighten their heavy burden of 
grief and sorrow. May he find peace 
and repose in his heavenly home. 





ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Patrick is one of the greatest saints of 
the Catholic Church, and of the entire 
history of Christianity. St. Patrick’s 
Day is a day of honor and celebrated as 
such by millions of Irish and persons of 
Irish descent throughout the world. It 
is also a day of jubilation. And in Amer- 
ica, where St. Patrick’s disciples have 
grown in such numbers and prospered to 
such an astonishing extent, St. Patrick’s 
birthday has taken on the air of an un- 
Official national holiday. For men and 
women, without regard to race, color, 
and creed, in America and elsewhere 
throughout the world, honor and respect 
the great patron saint of Ireland, St. 
Patrick. 

The arrival of those of Irish blood goes 
back to the earliest of the colonial days 
and has continued uninterruptedly 
through the days of colonialism and the 
days of constitutional government until 
the present time. Those of Irish blood 
played a very important part in the 
building and development of our country 
for over 300 years. They have served 
with distinction in every field of national 
endeavor. In the roll of heroes in our 
country’s wars, those of Irish blood have 
always evidenced their fighting spirit 
and their love of America and of our in- 
stitutions. 
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Sensitive to the point of creative bri. 
liance, they have contributed widely to 
every field of the arts. Verbally and in- 
tellectually gifted, they have long played 
a most important part on the politica] 
scene. 

Being devout in their religious ways, 
they have provided a strong impetus 
to the increasing development of Chris- 
tianity in the land. Indeed, their con. 
tributions to our blessed American way 
of life takes second place to those of no 
other ethnic group, for obviously, to 
those of Irish blood, America has been 
and is truly a land of opportunity. 

At the time of the drafting of the Con- 
stitution, one of the great Americans of 
those days, the renowned educator and 
founder of Georgetown University, 
John Carroll, was one of the signers. 

And carrying on the military tradition 
of their ancestors—who so valiantly 
fought for the freedom of the Emerald 
Isle—the Americans of Irish blood have 
consistently stood as the stanch defend- 
ers of the Constitution. 

I might say that in an investigation by 
the House of Commons after the British 
lost the Revolutionary War one of the 
foremost disclosures made by the com- 
mittee that made the investigation was 
that over half of Washington’s army 
were of Irish blood. 

We find those of Irish blood bright- 
ening American literature and there are 
many numbered in this field who made 
outstanding contributions. We find them 
among the sculptors of the world, and 
in the field of music. We find them in 
the field of sports, making America fore- 
most among the nations of the world in 
all aspects of the field of sports. 

We find those of Irish blood playing 
an outstanding part in the field of Gov- 
ernment and of our Nation’s great po- 
litical history. It has well been said by 
one who is not of Irish blood in referring 
to the Americans of Irish blood, “This is 
the land where the Irish have flourished” 
and no wonder, for the principles of 
America are naturally attuned to the 
Irish spirit. 

In the world of today with the danger 
of atheistic communism, constituting an 
international conspiracy, confronting us, 
we need a revival and dynamic expres- 
sion and action of the spirit of St. Pat- 
rick. We need the great deep faith of 
St. Patrick permeating the minds of all 
Americans without regard to race, color 
or creed, actuating their words and 
thoughts and actions. For the spirit of 
St. Patrick is the spirit of deep faith of 
love of God and neighbor, of love of 
country and the willingness to make 
every sacrifice to preserve the great gifts 
that mankind have received from God. 

In recognition of this day, all America 
joins in honoring St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of Ireland, and in wishing well the 
case of the Irish people of this and all 
succeeding generations. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to again congratulate the distingui 
majority leader of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
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cx] for bringing to our attention the 
great holiday that we are observing to- 
day. Certainly, no one can question the 
tremendously magnificent contribution 
that the people of Ireland have made to 
the growth of this country. I am dis- 
turbed only to the extent that as we 
pause in this country to pay tribute to 
these various ethnic groups, there are the 
pseudo-intellectuals who look upon this 

ractice with disfavor and would want 
us to forget that this is a heterogeneous 
Nation made up of people from many 
Jands. I am indeed grateful and proud 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman and only so long as we 
Americans recall and remember the 
great contributions that these people 
from Ireland and all the other countries 
who came to this country have made to 
America will we be able to make this a 
land rich in culture and tradition and 
make it the kind of country we like to 
live in. I congratulate the gentleman 
for his remarks. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Iappreciate what 
the gentleman has said, and the gentle- 
man did well to refresh our memories, 
and I know he had it in mind that Amer- 
ica is not a race but America is a people. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
St. Patrick’s Day and St. Patrick’s birth- 
day, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, today, St. 
Patrick’s Day, should remind us of the 
great works and contributions of St. 
Patrick. He was a man with a mission— 
amission for the spiritual enrichment of 
all mankind. St. Patrick pulled the 
Irish people up from darkness and in- 
fused in them the love of God and love 
of mankind. He was a great believer 
of freedom of mankind. St. Patrick’s 
selfless devotion to his fellow men is 
reflected in the Irish people the world 
over. 

The Irish people have contributed a 
great deal to America’s growth and free- 
dom, which should properly and thank- 
fully be recognized, Among other things, 
the Irish have brought to us qualities of 
humor and musical talents. They have 
brought to us love of God, love of po- 
litical freedom, love of learning, and love 
of things spiritual. 

Let us rejoice in the spirit of St. Pat- 
rick on this day, and show the world that 
we have a place in our hearts for mem- 
ories of his noble deeds. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
whole world pauses in its daily routine 
to pay fitting tribute to the birthday of 
the great patron saint of Ireland, St. 
Patrick, 

Today the heart of every Irishman 
and every person of Irish blood is stirred 
and quickened by the crowding memories 
of Erin’s glories, the piety of its sainted 
Scholars, the lyrical beauty of its poets, 
and its minstrels and the indomitable 
courage of its courageous sons and 
daughters, 
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The history of Ireland has often been 
colored with the dark clouds of sorrow 
and tragedy. Cruel oppression and 
tyranny has been its lot. Stark hunger 
and privation has often afflicted its loyal 
people to the point where everything was 
lost but hope itself. 

Whatever the depth of sorrow, and 
want, the Irish never gave in; they were 
inconquerable; they were unbeatable; 
they were adamant in their fierce resolve 
to carry on the fight for liberty and in- 
dependence. They would not be con- 
quered; they could not be put down; 
they prayed and fought tc the death in 
defense of their God-given rights and 
for the achievement of their self-deter- 
mination. 

No power on earth could ever beat 
them down or suppress them. Where 
in darkest hours, they were stripped of 
everything but the breath of life, they 
resolutely fought on; they always fought 
one more round until at last in a burst 
of glorious fury they threw off the mas- 
ters who had tyrannized them for over 
700 years and set up their own free gov- 
ernment. 

It is impossible to estimate the magni- 
tude and the greatness of the Irish con- 
tributions to our own beloved country. 
In every war from the Revolution on, 
they were in the front ranks of the gal- 
lant and the brave, living and dead, 
and in civilian life in every walk from 
the Congress of the United States to 
every other calling and activity in the 
political, professional, and economic sys- 
tem they have rendered in war and in 
peace such contributions to the national 
and general weal that rank with the 
brightest pages in American history. 
Who could excel the Irish in loyalty to 
God and country and in dedicated pa- 
triotism to the Nation? 

Both the Nation and the world can 
greatly benefit today by paying more 
attention to the example of the Irish. 
If on this great St. Patrick’s Day we 
could all be refreshed, encouraged, and 
inspired and refortified by the tenacity 
and loyalty of the Irish in adhering to 
the cause of God and country, and free- 
dom, this Nation could greatly simplify 
the grave problems of the so-called nu- 
clear age. 

Because Irish realism, Irish fearless- 
ness, Irish undaunted courage could give 
us all the spirit of fortitude, the high 
purpose, the vigor and resolution to face 
up to these problems without fear or fa- 
vor, without cringing or appeasement, 
yet with Christian charity, without mal- 
ice, but with unyielding determination 
to preserve liberty and freedom against 
every challenge and to undergo any sac- 
rifice, even death, to keep our country 
great, prosperous, and free—secure alike 
from communism and selfish material- 
ism—secure and free to strive to bring 
the blessings of freedom, peace, and 
plenty to this Nation and all those 
worthy of enjoying them. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 17, the Nation is celebrating St. 
Patrick’s Day. It is a day when people 
break out with green ties, green socks, 
green hats, and green kerchiefs. Sham- 
rocks blossom on every lapel. 

But St. Patrick’s Day means more than 
this. The Irish have never been selfish 
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about these things—they have ' always 
been willing to share their beloved saint 
with one and all on March 17. 

People everywhere have an affection 
for St. Patrick and for that Emerald Isle 
with which he is inseparably linked. The 
glories of Ireland, its people and tra- 
ditions, are proclaimed in the far reaches 
of the world. Their magnificent con- 
tributions to our civilization are beyond 
counting. 

The spirit of St. Patrick, with his 
strength, his dedication to justice, and 
his love for humankind, his goodness 
and cheer, is the aspect that lends to 
his day its special quality. It is a time 
when everybody is, or ought to be, good 
natured and in a kindly mood toward 
everybody else. 

St. Patrick’s Day is the harbinger of 
spring. There is a_ certain spring 
thought in it, with its accent on green, 
a welcome touch after a dreary winter. 

We are happy that the Irish so will- 
ingly share their great saint’s day with 
everyone. May we enjoy it in the spirit 
of friendliness but also of respect for its 
deeper spiritual meaning. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, the feast of St. Patrick, wherever 
men of good will gather, a special spirit 
is manifest. Although St. Patrick 
belongs to the sons of Erin, his feast 
has assumed the unique characteristic 
of universality. Somehow it has come 
to exemplify the transcendental quali- 
ties of good will among men no matter 
their nationalities or creeds. 

While we think of St. Patrick in re- 
spect to Ireland, we, of the Western 
World are indebted to his influence, 
History shows that after the establish- 
ment of religion in Ireland by St. Pat- 
rick, the subsequent growth of monas- 
ticism became, during the Dark Ages, a 
respository of knowledge and culture 
for the Western World. Indeed, the 
influence of Celtic culture spread over 
the West European Continent even as 
far as Germany. Therefore, we are in- 
deed indebted to St. Patrick for his 
influence on a culture to which we are 
heirs, 

We join with those citizens of Irish 
descent in celebrating this feast and 
share their joy. Yet, in the true spirit 
which prevails on this day, let us join 
with men everywhere to reaffirm our 
faith in the brotherhood of man for 
which good St. Patrick stands. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of time is a mighty and won- 
drous force. It alters, beclouds, and 
erases with astonishing effect, trans- 
forming days of quiet resolution into 
days of festivity in a figurative twin- 
kling of an eye. 

So it has been in the case of our Fourth 
of July, changed overnight from an oc- 
casion of solemn remembrance to one 
of high frivolity. So also has it been for 
many national and cultural holidays, in- 
cluding St. Patrick’s Day, celebrated all 
over the world today by the Irish and 
those of Irish descent. 

Dedicated to a saintly man, in honor 
of his work among the oppressed, St. 
Patrick’s Day has nonetheless become a 
gay and spirited occasion. The fact, I 
think, is significant, for it represents the 
innate hopefulness and optimism of the 
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Irish people and reflects their capacity 
for overcoming the greatest of obstacles. 

The story of Ireland has been, until 
recently, one of trouble and travail. 
Never a wealthy land, she lay for cen- 
turies beneath the heel of an oppressor, 
unable to develop even the few resources 
at her command. But the Irish people 
never surrendered and in time of perse- 
cution turned to St. Patrick, a former 
slave and the national symbol of unity, 
faith, and freedom. 

It was this oppression, this poverty, 
which gave the traditional mournful 
tone to the songs and stories of old Ire- 
land. And it was this determination 
never to yield that made the wearing 
of the green a symbol of unity and pur- 
pose and the will to be free. 

That Eire is today a free nation is a 
tribute to the symbols of St. Patrick 
and the wearing of the green. And that 
her people now treat St. Patrick’s Day 
as an occasion of high celebration is a 
tribute to their optimistic spirit. 

The land is not yet triumphant eco- 
nomically and the road toward this goal 
will no doubt be difficult to travel. But 
the spirit of the Irish, as exemplified by 
their joyful celebrations throughout the 
world today, suggests that when at 
length this battle is over, victory shall 
once again be theirs. 

How could it be otherwise? For, in- 
deed, the optimism of the Irish people 
is fully justified by history and the sym- 
bol of St. Patrick is strong enough to 
encourage the weakest heart. 

His qualities are not limited to any 
one country or to any single faith. 
They are the qualities of God as they 
manifest themselves in man. 

Perhaps as never before these quali- 
ties have taken on great importance to- 
day, for it is upon them that the free 
world balances precariously in its strug- 
gle with the enemies of freedom. 

Undoubtedly with this in mind, the 
peoples of the free world join with the 
Irish on this occasion in their pride of 
land, tradition, and accomplishment. 
Theirs is a record that has strengthened 
the cause of freedom at this critical 
hour and deserves the praise of every 
God-fearing man and woman on the 
face of the earth. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, all eyes 
are turned today toward Ireland, the 
land of the green-visaged leprechaun, 
the shamrock, and the shillelagh. For 
this is the day set aside for the wearing 
of the green, in honor of Patrick, the 
patron saint of Ireland. 

It is both a day of joyous celebration 
and a day of reverence. And I think it 
symbolic of the Hibernian race that they 
should have managed, over the years, to 
combine such divergent sentiments into 
one hallowed event. 

Their happiness springs from ac- 
complishment, in wresting liberty from 
beneath the heel of foreign oppression, 
and in achieving the right to develop the 
land of their forefathers, free from for- 
eign interference. 

So also does it spring from the care- 
free spirit of a people to whom song and 
verse have ever played a major part in 
life. 

And yet the object of their festivity— 
Saint Patrick of blessed memory—per- 
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vades the gay spirit of the day and 
dominates the occasion in a most signif- 
icant fashion. For the story of Ireland 
is one of struggle and the story of Saint 
Patrick is one of triumph. And the 
memory of St. Patrick cannot but re- 
mind the Irish of the difficulties of the 
past, the hardships of the future, the 
faith that has borne them thus far and 
upon which they still rely to bear them 
further. 

No one more appropriately symbolizes 
the will of Ireland than Patrick, a 
former slave who rose to champion the 
cause of Christ in a heathen land and, 
through force of will and righteousness, 
banished the curse of paganism from the 
Emerald Isle. 

His zeal in the cause of the Almighty 
transformed a spiritual wilderness to a 
Christian nation which in turn came to 
fulfillment as a champion of the faith, 
and, concomitantly, as a champion of 
democratic principles. 

In a world still strife ridden over the 
collapse of 19th century colonialism, the 
Irish stand as a beacon for all nations 
emerging from colonial status. Though 
compelled to fight for independence, 
they remained firmly aloof from Marx- 
ist propaganda, and they stand today 
as the leading former colonial in the 
Western World, side by side with their 
former British foe. 

With high regard for the principles, 
Christian spirit, industry and great 
cordiality of the Irish, the free world 
salutes their accomplishments, today, 
and wishes them well for the future. 

May they continue their constant 
march toward the goals set forth by 
Patrick, their beloved patron. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot close without 
a reference to our great St. Patrick’s 
Day parade, which we in Newark held 
last Sunday. Twenty-four thousand of 
us marched down McGovern’s Boulevard 
before unprecedented crowds, led by my 
good friend Frank McGovern, the grand 
marshal of the grand parade. 

; Here is the way the press described 

t: 

A PeErRFECT DAyY—24,000 IN PARADE FoR ST. 
PaTRICK 

Twenty-four thousand Irish men and 
women paraded in Newark and thousands 
more lined the way on a sunny day yester- 
day, a perfect day for wearing of the green. 

The 25th annual St. Patrick’s Day parade 
in Broad Street from Lincoln Park to Wash- 
ington Park, drew a huge throng estimated by 
Deputy Police Chief Paul G. Caffrey as “way 
over 100,000—the biggest we’ve ever had.” 

The parade was dedicated to Archbishop 
Thomas A. Boland, of Newark, who reviewed 
the marchers from a stand in front of St. 
Patrick’s Pro-Cathedral. A large crowd 
gathered there, and also near the city hall 
reviewing stand for city and parade officials. 

The turnout was especially heavy, how- 
ever, along the line of march in New Street, 
between Broad and Washington Streets, 
where Frank McGovern’s Tavern is located. 
That stretch had been temporarily renamed 
McGovern Boulevard, in honor of the grand 
marshal of the parade, the first man to be 
so designated by unanimous vote of the 
parade committee. 

A huge green banner, spanning the street, 
greeted paraders with the welcoming words, 
“The world’s finest now marching along 
McGovern Boulevard.” 

An exhibition of Irish dances by some 75 
youngsters from the Peggy Smith Schools in 
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front of city hall preceded the parade, which 
got under way at 2:30 p.m. 

More than 80 marching units from Irish. 
American, religious and fraternal organiza. 
tions from all parts of New Jersey followed 
some 35 bands and bugle corps along the 
bright green stripe painted down the center 
of Broad Street. 

To paint the centerline took 20 gallons, 
appropriately enough obtained from the 
O’Brien Paint Co. of South Bend, Ind. 

MUSIC FROM DUBLIN 

Among the marching bands was one flown 
in for the parade from Ireland—the St. 
Lawrence O’Toole Pipe Band of Dublin—and 
among the viewers were three stewardesses 
for the Irish International Airlines, who had 
been on the plane carrying the band here. 

Mayor Leo P. Carlin headed the city 
Officials at the city hall reviewing stand be- 
fore he joined the marchers. 

Joseph A. Dougherty was general chair- 
man of the parade committee. Mrs. Margaret 
Quinn was deputy grand marshal. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, no true 
Irishman could let this great day pass 
without being modestly mindful of his 
glorious heritage and recalling the in- 
spiration, for all peoples, that resides 
within the life of the revered St. Patrick. 

Seldom have the circumstances of our 
deliberations in this Chamber been more 
propitious for observance of the tradi- 
tional pause in our activities to pay trib- 
ute to this renowned patron saint of 
Ireland and the example he left behind 
for us all to follow. 

St. Patrick was born about 385 in 
Roman Britain; he was captured by Irish 
raiders at the age of 16 and taken asa 
slave, to Ireland, where for 6 years he 
tended the flocks of a pagan master. It 
was during this period of servitude that 
he discovered the secret of divine love. 
So imbedded in him was this experience 
that, after escaping to his homeland, he 
returned to Ireland as a priest, and a 
bishop, to dedicate the remainder of his 
life to the elimination of paganism and 
the conversion of the Irish. In the com- 
paratively short period of 30 years he 
converted practically an entire nation to 
the Christian faith. 

We can only account for this almost 
miraculous performance by the charac- 
ter of the man, guided by the divine 
hand. 

The best description of the standards 
of character that I have had the pleasure 
of reading was made, in 1954, by the 
Reverend David Knowles, regius pro- 
fessor of modern history in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Speaking of the manner in which the 
historian observes the course of events 
and the actions of men in an effort to 
record them as best he may, Professor 
Knowles said: 

As he watches, he looks to see whether 2 
man, by and large during his life, shows any 
evidence of acting according to a devine oF 
moral law outside himself; whether he ever 
sacrifices his own profit or pleasure for the 
sake of a person or a principle; whether he 
shows evidence of loving other men, where 
by love we understand the classical defini- 
tion of wishing them well and doing well to 
them; whether he puts justice before expe- 
diency; whether he is sincere and truthful. 


His writings, and a study of his deeds, 


show how splendidly St. Patrick met 
these tests of true greatness. In the face 
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of the fiercest opposition from the pagan 
druids, St. Patrick declared: 

Regardless of danger I must spread every- 
where the name of God so that after my 
decease I may leave a bequest to my brethren 
and sons whom I have baptized in the Lord. 


Not only did St. Patrick thus act ac- 
cording to a law outside himself, but 
from the moment of his youthful con- 
version among his flocks in Slemish, his 
entire energies were devoted to the ful- 
fillment in his own life of the law of 
Christ and to its incessant promulgation 
in the lives of others. 

In fact, one might say that for St. Pat- 
rick there was no other law than the 
divine law that he had learned through 
prolonged prayer and penance. As a 
consequence the Irish who listened to 
him preach knew at once that here, 
indeed, was a man of God. 

Every quality that endears a man to 
his fellow men St. Patrick had in abun- 
dance: a supernatural faith held aloft as 
an exalted ideal for which he would 
gladly die; a love of others so great that 
he would sacrifice all that he possessed 
for their well-being; a touching humility; 
an earnestness of purpose generating the 
clearest sincerity and truthfulness; and, 
finally, an utter reliance on God for 
whatever strength he had and for what- 
ever good he had been able to accom- 
plish. These are, in brief, the qualities 
that changed a whole nation and by 
which one man made his everlasting 
mark on the pages of history. 

Mr. Speaker, it is, indeed, an honor 
for me to join with my colleagues of all 
nationalities in recalling the life and 
deeds of this wonderful man. The 
vision of Christian welfare that St. Pat- 
rick held for and imparted to the people 
of Ireland is the same substantial vision 
that we desire for ourselves and all the 
other peoples of the free world. Let us 
then, in the spirit of St. Patrick, dedicate 
our actions here to the preservation of 
liberty and freedom throughout the 
world. Let us resolutely unite in recog- 
nition of and persevering opposition to 
the deadly evil of atheistic communism 
to insure that the inspiration left to us 
by St. Patrick, and all the other noble 
men and women of civilized history, shall 
not be denied to the lives of those who 
come after us, God willing. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Fifteen hundred 
years ago a civilization was dying. The 
great Empire of Rome still wore the in- 
Signia of power and glory, but its heart 
was gone. From the north and east the 
barbarian tribes were battering at the 
walls of the Empire, and the walls were 
crumbling. 

In those years a young slave escaped 
from Ireland to France. Historians dis- 
agree about where the young slave, 
Patrick, was born and where he was cap- 
tured. But beyond that, Patrick has left 
historians little to disagree about. He 
found Ireland pagan and he left it 
Christian. He made it the isle of saints 
and scholars, so that when the Roman 
Empire finally went down, and Europe 
was sunk in spiritual darkness, it was 
from Ireland that the light came to 
illumine it again. St. Patrick taught 
fidelity to God, devotion to the cause of 
liberty, and recognition of human rights. 
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What he taught, the Irish remembered 
and from his life and teachings took in- 
spiration. The teachings of St. Patrick 
became firmly inculcated in the hearts 
and minds of the Irish people. 

These are the reasons why the feast 
day of St. Patrick means a great deal 
more than the wearing of the green and 
festive activities. These can be nothing 
more than symbols of our dedication to 
the great spiritual ideals and values, 
which St. Patrick bestowed upon the 
people of Ireland, and which remain his 
everlasting contribution to our civiliza- 
tion. 

It is fitting on this occasion that we 
turn our thoughts to the life and times 
of our patron saint. As we do, we are 
immediately impressed with how differ- 
ent everything seems today from the 
days of that holy man. It is breath- 
taking to review how mankind has 
progressed—the shape of things in the 
world has changed so much we may feel 
comparison is impossible. We live in 
the jet age. Comparatively the world 
has been reduced in size from a huge and 
mysterious globe to the size of a melon. 
We are now reaching for the stars as we 
rush into the age of outer space. 

How different things are from the 
days of St. Patrick—or are they? Has 
the nature of man changed? Has the 
purpose of man in the divine order of 
things changed? Have the physical 
changes of the centuries altered man’s 
obligations to God and his fellow men? 
The answer to all these questions is an 
unequivocal “No.” 

To be sure, we in our times face prob- 
lems which are peculiar to this age. But 
this has been the case with each genera- 
tion—facing and resolving new problems. 
Changes in the physical order of things, 
which we usually call progress, have al- 
ways created new problems. The one 
constant and unchanging factor in all 
generations, is man; that is, the nature 
of man. Neither time nor manmade 
changes in the physical order can alter 
this truism. That is why the teachings 
and admonitions of St. Patrick are as 
meaningful today as they were 15 cen- 
turies ago. Let us then look briefly at 
some of our present-day problems in 
light of the teachings of the good St. 
Patrick. 

It has been said and said well that 
materialism has taken a dangerous grip 
on our civilization. We see on all sides 
the insidious quest for physical comforts 
and luxuries to the exclusion of spiritual 
values and ideals. We see a spirit of 
selfishness in which too many people 
think only of themselves and care noth- 
ing about the welfare of their neighbor. 
With this, the companion attitude of 
“please don’t disturb me” has taken on 
an all too popular vogue. How different 
this is from the life and times of St. 
Patrick, who, as we know, gave up all 
worldly comforts and prospects of ease, 
who placed himself in physical jeopardy, 
and who gave completely of himself, 
without expecting to receive any worldly 
returns for his efforts. St. Patrick, to be 
sure, was disturbed about the spiritual 
welfare of his fellow man, and the only 
attitude he knew was “Please let me help 
you.” 
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How disturbing it is to hear the claim 
made that dollars are more important 
than the human values of our American 
way of life. We hear it said all too of- 
ten that there is a limit to the amount of 
dollars that can be made available for 
the preservation of our American way 
of life. Since when, I ask, has the dollar 
sign replaced those great spiritual ideals 
which are the foundation of our free 
way of life and in support of which gen- 
erations of Americans have fought and 
died. Dollars did not make our country 
great and dollars harvested up for pagan 
worship will not preserve us. When 
worship of the dollar replaces dedica- 
tion to spiritual and human values, our 
civilization will fall, just as Rome fell. 
This is the sure lesson of history—a fate 
which will befall us unless our people 
are awakened to the full meaning of this 
trend in our national life. 

With the paralyzing comforts of ma- 
terialism, we are rapidly becoming a na- 
tion of spectators. We seem contented 
with merely watching events taking place 
in the world—even watching the world 
pass us by. St. Patrick was a doer of 
the word which hardly qualified him as 
a spectator. As a doer of the word he 
was a maker of history, not just an ob- 
server of history in the making. And 
here lies a distinction. St. Patrick be-~ 
lieved that man made history, and he 
was determined that the wave of the 
future would carry on its crest, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and the Ten Com- 
mandments as the foundation stones of 
all future history. Please God that our 
country be blessed with more doers of 
the word. 

As a nation, we are having all sorts 
of fears impressed upon us. The great- 
est fear of all seems to be that of being 
disturbed, of having to sacrifice for the 
common good, for the higher purposes 
of our fleeting years here on earth. 
There is a growing fear in some quarters 
that we will soon be required to do some- 
thing drastic if we are to preserve the 
civilization of which we are a part. 

This is a strange fear for a free peo- 
ple, because our freedom was won by 
disturbing evil and tyranny, and our 
freedom has been preserved only by the 
willingness of past generations to sacri- 
fice for it. Freedom of the spirit will 
never tolerate fear based upon material 
values. 

St. Patrick was one of the makers of 
our civilization and its greatness results 
in large measure from his complete dis- 
dain of fear in all its forms. He was 
constantly concerned with doing some- 
thing drastic in order to civilize the 
pagan. He considered no sacrifice too 
great, including his life, in this work. As 
the inheritors of his great work, we must 
accept the responsibility of doing what- 
ever is required of us to preserve Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Intolerance has raised its ugly head 
in our public life. Racial and religious 
intolerance has become the nest for a 
wide assortment of fledgling dictators 
and autocrats. They seek to spread 
hatred and suspicion in our public life 
through petty untruths, distortion of the 
truth, and the big lie. In times of great 
national and international stress these 
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shameless opportunists spring up like 
dandelions in the springtime. What a 
contrast this is to the teachings of St. 
Patrick, whose entire life was dedicated 
to the divine precept of love thy neighbor 
as thyself for the love of God. The 
only intolerance St. Patrick knew was 
intolerance of evil and in this he ex- 
celled. The world of our times would be 
much better if the teachings of St. Pat- 
rick on man’s responsibilities to his fel- 
low men were practiced by all in their 
daily lives. 

Grave uncertainties now grip the en- 
tire Western World. Our civilization 
faces the greatest challenge to its ex- 
istence since the Dark Ages. A new pa- 
ganism has arisen in the East which 
worships material power and rejects all 
the spiritual values of Christian life. 
The more timid among us are asking 
whether our civilization has lost its driv- 
ing force, whether we will be able to 
withstand the assault now being made 
on every phase of Christian life and 
finally what the world holds for future 
generations. Those of strong heart 
among us are calling out for enlightened 
leadership, for bold action. Panaceas 
are offered, some simple and some com- 
plex, but all carrying the promise of vic- 
tory. 

These are the signs of a restless age, 
these are the earmarks of a civilization 
which has strayed from the paths of its 
founders. 

The basic tenets of our civilization 
have not lost their value. They are 
simply buried under a heap of impotent, 
materialistic values. The powerful hu- 
man appeal of these tenets has thus 
been shackled. Spiritual values are 
stored up for once-a-week use or for 
emergency use in times of a great and 
present crisis. We are attempting to 
fight against the forces of organized 
atheistic materialism, that is commu- 
nism by the use of material means alone. 

If we continue along this misguided 
course, we have little or no chance of 
withstanding the assault being made 
against our free way of life. For to do 
so will remake our country into the 
image of the alien philosophy which 
now threatens us. We will have lost 
all that is precious as life itself, we will 
have forsaken the teachings of St. 
Patrick, and future generations of man- 
kind will wonder at our stupidity as they 
struggle upward to regain those great 
spiritual values which spell the differ- 
ence between the good life and a life of 
pagan misery. 

The great challenge of our times is 
how can we clear away the debris of ma- 
terialism which rests so heavy upon us 
and unshackle those great spiritual 
values which stir the souls and minds of 
all mankind. This is not an easy task 
but then we who make claims to being 
Irish know that our important tasks 
have never been easy ones. In darker 
days than these, Irish missionaries car- 
ried the message of St. Patrick to multi- 
tudes in Europe who had long suffered 
under the pagans. These multitudes 
were enlightened and uplifted to the 
higher purposes of mankind. Our mis- 
sion is to give life and meaning to the 
teachings of St. Patrick to a world that 
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anxiously awaits a spiritual rebirth. 
There will be those who will question 
our high purposes. How shall we answer 
them? 

There are no more loyal citizens in this 
land of ours than those who trace their 
ancestry to the little Isle of Erin. None 
among us holds a divided allegiance to 
any power, foreign or domestic, temporal 
or ecclesiastical. Loyal sons and daugh- 
ters of Erin fought and died to establish 
our national independence. Others from 
our ranks toiled and sacrificed to make 
the great American dream a reality. In 
times of crisis our people have risen up 
as one to defend her against any and all 
who would threaten our free institutions. 
So shall they serve our country in the 
future, faithful to her institutions, proud 
of her history, cherishing her ideals, and 
with abiding faith in her noble destiny. 

As we approach the tomorrow in the 
affairs of men and nations we who carry 
the light of St. Patrick do so in the full 
knowledge of our heritage. As Ameri- 
cans we are ever mindful that the bed- 
rock foundations of our country are the 
spiritual ideals and values of Christian 
civilization. This is the wellspring of 
our nationalstrength. In these spiritual 
ideals and values we will find the answer 
to the perplexing problems of our times. 
These are the tried and true guideposts to 
domestic tranquillity and a world peace 
worthy of the name. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, in the 
present age, darkened by a lingering 
threat of universal war, the inspiration 
of the Christian saints takes on an added 
emphasis. For were not the vast ma- 
jority of those blessed men the advo- 
cates of peace? And did they not, 
through peaceful means, alleviate the 
suffering of their followers and astonish 
the world in the performance of won- 
drous deeds? 

The hope of mankind is tied insepa- 
rably to the stories of the saints, point- 
ing the way to successful life and the 
establishment of peace on earth. And 
when, some happy day, the people of the 
world awaken to the fact, human hope 
will, at last, achieve fulfillment. 

Today, throughout the world, millions 
are visiting honor upon St. Patrick, the 
patron saint of Ireland. And, amidst the 
brandishing of shamrocks and shille- 
laghs, one may perceive in this the wor- 
ship of the saintly principle of peace and 
good will. True, the Irish are not famed 
as a peaceful people, for, indeed, they 
have earned too much honor in battle 
to hold such an opposite distinction. 
Yet, their patron is St. Patrick, and to 
any Irishman worthy of the name, St. 
Patrick’s principles are a living force— 
and, do not forget, St. Patrick was a man 
of peace. 

Does this seem to present a contra- 
diction? Surely, it should not. 

Raised in England, carried in slavery 
into Ireland and escaped to France, 
Patrick returned to England and thence 
to Ireland as an apostle of Christianity. 
His return came at a time when the 
Irish were divided into warring pagan 
tribes, and Patrick was obliged not only 
to spread the faith but calm the 
passions of war. Largely successful in 
both respects, he rose to a _ posi- 
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tion of great influence, founding many 
churches, ordaining many priests, and 
baptising with his own hand more than 
12,000 people. Though, at the con. 
clusion of his work, Ireland was still 
more pagan than Catholic, yet Patrick 
had dealt a death blow to paganism— 
and done so through the power of peace. 

In later times the Irish people, as a 
whole, fell victim to the weight of for- 
eign oppression and, being men, rather 
than saints, were compelled to fight for 
liberty and justice. Yet, what men do 
and what they strive for are often dif- 
ferent things; and, as followers of St. 
Patrick, the Irish are of necessity the 
advocates of peace. 

As all the Western peoples have fought 
for liberty in the past, so have the Irish. 
Yet the fighting was but prolog—a pro- 
log to the peaceful goals of St. Patrick, 
the beloved saint of a beloved and re- 
spected people. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, today be- 
ing known as St. Patrick’s Day, a day 
dear in the hearts of the Irish, and yet 
all people are Irish-American on St. 
Patrick’s Day, I want to express my word 
of tribute and appreciation to the Irish 
and all Irish-Americans for the great 
contribution they have made to our 
country from the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War to this present day. 

Very few people realize the great part 
of the Revolutionary Army under Gen- 
eral George Washington comprised of 
hundreds of Kellys, Murphys, Connors, 
Ryans, O’Connors, Reillys, Sullivans, et 
cetera. Americans of Irish descent have 
been decorated with the greatest of all 
honors, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, for high service in our wars. 
Some of greatest boxing champions were 
of Irish descent. Great musical con- 
tributions have been made by the Irish, 
and whoever can resist the lilt of “When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling?” In the sports 
field, amongst our Irish-Americans was 
immortal John L. Sullivan, Parry 
O’Brien, and many others in our baseball 
and football stadiums. 

So, today it is only right and proper 
that we join in celebration with all 
Americans in the day set aside to honor 
the great St. Patrick, the patron saint 
of the Irish. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, this is a day 
of great rejoicing on the part of the Irish 
and their descendants throughout the 
world. It is the day on which high honor 
is paid to Patrick, the patron saint of 
Ireland. And due to the nature of this 
holy man, his goals, his accomplish- 
ments, and his shining splendor, Chris- 
tians everywhere have come to lend a 
sympathetic ear to those who praise his 
name. In this respect, the day now rep- 
resents far more than a simple ethnic 
custom, taking on a universal meaning 
and extending its influence far and wide. 

To some, no doubt, it remains a mere 
excuse for gaiety; for breaking out the 
green necktie and brandishing the sham- 
rock. And certainly there is no harm in 
that. But to the vast majority, it has 
come to mean decidedly more. For St. 
Patrick was, first and last, a dedicated 
Christian, whose spirit drove the pagans 
from Ireland and brought Christianity 
tothe land. His was a holy calling, car- 
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ried out in a spirit of devotion and unre- 
lenting zeal, and under his authority 
some 360 churches were established on 
Irish soil, and, it is said, over 12,000 per- 
sons were baptized at his hand. 

Carried into slavery in his youth, 
Patrick escaped to freedom and soon de- 
termined to return to Ireland, the place 
of his captivity, to preach the principles 
of eternal liberty. 

How fitting that such a person should 
hold the place of honor in Irish hearts, 
for in later times the land, itself, would 
undergo a merciless captivity, from 
which it, too, arose—much in the nature 
of St. Patrick. 

And in these times of trouble, the Irish 
came to see in Patrick, their patron 
saint, the principles of freedom which 
underlay their fight for freedom and, 
ultimately, guided them to their blessed 

oal. 

7 Perhaps as never. before, this quality, 
this urge to be free—which marked the 
character and molded the spirit of 
St. Patrick—has come to hold un- 
paralleled significance in the eyes of the 
Christian world. And the lesson taught 
by Patrick, that faith in God and perse- 
verance in His work is the prime step 
toward eternal freedom, now dominates 
the Western mind. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let the celebrants 
sing out; let the wearing of the green 
proceed. The free world joins today in 
honoring the people of Ireland for their 
pride in land and tradition, mindful of 
the truths espoused by Patrick, the 
spiritual symbol of a courageous people, 
dedicated to the purposes of Christ and 
liberty. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Patrick, the patron saint and the apostle 
of Ireland, is one of the most celebrated 
and revered church fathers in Christen- 
dom, and his birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, 
is the Irish national holiday. His exact 
birthplace in Britain—called Banna- 
uenta—has not been definitely identi- 
fied, and even the year of his birth is not 
certain, but it is said to fall between 385 
and 389. He was brought up as a shep- 
herd, and when he was 16 years old, he 
was set upon by a band of Irish bandits 
who had been making a raid on King 
Niall. They took him and his sheep to 
Connaught and kept him there in cap- 
tivity for 6 years. Then he made his 
escape on a ship used for exporting fierce 
Irish wolfhounds. He landed on the 
coast of Gaul—France—and eventually 
made his way to the monastery of Lerins, 
where for several years he studied the 
principles of Christianity. 

While there he saw in a dream a man 
named Victorious, bearing many epistles 
in his hands. On one of these St. Pat- 
Tick read the words, “The Voice of the 
Irish,” and imagined he heard his people 
Say: “We pray thee, holy youth, come 
and walk among us as before.” This vi- 
Sion inspired him to return to Ireland 
asamissionary. After preparing for his 
mission he returned to Ireland to teach 
his people the new religion. 

At first the Irish were ready to stone 
him for attempting an innovation in the 
religion of their ancestors. He obtained 
a hearing, however, and to explain his 
point he picked up a shamrock from the 
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roadside, using the three leaves on one 
stem to illustrate the principle of the 
trinity. This simple comparison s0 
greatly impressed his hearers that they 
allowed themselves to be baptized there 
and then. That was the glorious be- 
ginning of Christianity in Ireland. 

During his long ministry he founded 
many churches, among them the church 
and monastery of Armagh, where he 
spent the latter part of his life and where 
he died at the age of 72. The Irish, be- 
ing at heart a deeply religious people, 
always remember St. Patrick and cele- 
brate St. Patrick’s Day with particular 
enthusiasm and joy. 

It is also a day to recollect that the 
Irish has always fought the fight for 
freedom. Self-expression has long been 
one of the aims of Irish patriots and 
leaders. Let us hope that in the days to 
come freedom will be a reality to people 
everywhere. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the sons 
of Aaron once again salute the sons of 
Erin and wish to one another and to 
all the world liberty and peace. 

Each year St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 
is celebrated as a national holiday in 
Ireland. 

We Americans, of whatever national 
descent, join the Irish in doing honor to 
that great apostle, bishop, and patron 
saint of Ireland. Saint Patrick, like his 
Ireland, stands before the world as the 
Symbol of indomitable resistance to 
tyranny and oppression. 

According to his own account, Saint 
Patrick was born in Britain, at a place 
called Bannavem Taberniae. There is 
no general agreement as to the location 
of that place, but scholars now favor 
the Severn valley as the most probable 
region. His father, Calpurnius, seems 
to have been a man of some influence 
in the community, a member of the mu- 
nicipal council and apparently a friend 
of the Romans. 

Somewhere around the year 400 Irish 
invaders came in several score of ships 
and landed in the rich west country. 
The Twentieth Legion, which for 350 
years had been stationed at Chester, had 
been recalled to defend the home prov- 
inces of Rome against the barbarians. 
The Britons, weakened by prosperity and 
comfort, fell easy prey to the raiders. 
Patrick, along with other captives, was 
carried off to the land that was called 
Antrim, where he became the slave of 
a lord who owned land on the slopes of 
Slemish. 

After 6 years of slavery he made his 
escape to western France and finally 
found refuge in the Monastery of Lérins, 
on an island off the west coast of 
Provence. After some years he returned 
to his own folk in Britain. They plead- 
ed with him to remain with them, but 
he felt a call to go as an apostle of 
Christianity to the Irish. The love of 
Ireland and the nostalgic memory of the 
hills of Antrim were in his heart. 

To prepare for his mission he returned 
to Auxarre in Gaul where, after a period 
of study, he was ordained a priest. In 
432 he was consecrated a bishop and 
then sailed for Ireland. 

The task of the new bishop was not 
only to minister to the Christian com- 
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munities in the southern and western 
parts of Ireland, but also to gain the 
good will of the various local kings and 
to convert them and their subjects. His 
knowledge of the Irish language and his 
insight into the character of the peo- 
ple, gained during his 6 years in the 
country as a slave, served him well. His 
enthusiasm, his tireless energy, his abil- 
ity as an organizer, and his success in 
dealing with kings and princes, all con- 
tributed to his achievements for Christi- 
anity. It is said that he founded 360 
churches, baptized with his own hand 
12,000 converts, and ordained many 
priests. At the conclusion of his work he 
had dealt a death blow to druidism in 
Ireland. 

Surely it is appropriate that the mem- 
ory of such a man should remain for- 
ever green among us. Asymbol of peace, 
courage, and freedom, brought to Amer- 
ica by the Irish, St. Patrick now belongs 
to all of us. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
many various ethnic and national groups 
there are very many which have as their 
standard bearer a patron saint. In most 
cases this patron saint is a person who 
brought to the people concerned the 
living word of the Lord and a vivid 
awareness of and love for their God and 
His doctrine. In all the history of the 
world, Mr. Speaker, no such patron saint 
is so widely renowned or so widely loved 
and remembered as good St. Patrick, 
patron saint of the Irish people. And 
indeed, also, Mr. Speaker, no group, no 
people in all the world is so dedicated to 
their patron saint as are the Irish peo- 
ple to St. Patrick. In fact a most prom- 
inent characteristic of the Irish people 
has always been their intense and un- 
swerving devotion to their God and their 
faith. This lasting dedication may be 
traced to St. Patrick and his untiring 
efforts in bringing to the people of Ire- 
land the word of the Lord and in so in- 
spiring those people with the faith that 
they have never swerved from their de- 
votion nor ceased their efforts to promote 
the growth of that faith throughout the 
world. On this St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. 
Speaker, may I salute the Irish people 
and nation and may I also take this op- 
portunity to deliver a brief testimonial 
to the great Irish patron saint. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


More than 14 centuries ago an old 
bearded man, about whom we know so 
little, departed from this earth; yet each 
year his memory is venerated on the 
17th day of March. This is his day, St. 
Patrick’s Day. He was born in western 
England about A.D. 389. At the age of 
16, he was seized by Irish raiders, and 
the Christian youth was enslaved in a 
pagan Ireland. Here he was, a boy, a 
slave from Britain, guarding swine on 
the snowy sides of Slemish, dreaming 
that he would one day bring Rome and 
Christianity to the ends of the earth. 
Patrick’s dreams were realized. He es- 
caped to the Continent, entered the Holy 
Orders, and about 432 returned to Ire- 
land as a missionary. There he labored 
with notable zeal until his death. He 
earned and fully deserves his title of 
“Apostle of Ireland.” 
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The spirit of St. Patrick was an early 
immigrant to the New World. Like many 
other notable Irish, the “Apostle of Ire- 
land” became a part of our culture in 
the first half of the 18th century. He 
was brought to these shores along with 
his people who were seeking freedom 
and a new way of life. The earliest 
American celebration of St. Patrick’s 
Day, of which a written record has been 
found, took place in 1737. On March 17, 
of that year, the Charitable Irish Society 
was organized in Boston, Mass., by a 
number of leading Irish citizens. The 
preamble adopted by the founders reads, 
in part, as follows: 

Whereas several gentlemen, merchants, and 
others, of the Irish nation residing in Bos- 
ton in New England, from an affectionate 
and compassionate concern for their coun- 
trymen in these parts, who may be reduced 
by sickness, shipwreck, old age, and other 
infirmities and unforeseen accidents, have 
thought fit to form themselves into a chari- 
table society, for the relief of such of their 
poor and indigent countrymen, without any 
design of not contributing toward the pro- 
vision of the town poor in general as usual. 


Even though the Charitable Irish So- 
ciety was comprised of a single nation- 
ality and faith, and their foremost pur- 
pose was to help their Irish brethren, 
the “in general” phrase in the preamble 
was all inclusive and enveloping. Thus 
it was, St. Patrick had arrived in 
America. 

There are many early records of St. 
Patrick’s Day celebration in the early 
history of our Nation. St. Patrick trav- 
eled with the Irish immigrant but was 
readily adopted by all settlers. On 
March 17, 1757, a celebration of the day 
was held at Fort William Henry, at that 
time the most northerly outpost of Great 
Britain in America. The fort was built 
by Sir William Johnson, an Irishman by 
birth. On the evening of March 16, 1757, 
it was recorded that an extra ration of 
grog was distributed to the Irish troops 
in the fort, in which to “drown the sham- 
rock.” In 1763, St. Patrick’s Day was 
celebrated at Fort Pitt. Captain Ecuyer, 
in command at the fort, wrote to Colonel 
Bouquet, and in the course of his com- 
munication said: 

We had St. Patrick fetes in every manner. 


St. Patrick’s Day was enthusiastically 
observed in the ranks of the American 
Army during the Revolutio1.. The Brit- 
ish evacuated Boston on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1776, and the Americans marched 


victoriously into the city to take posses- .- 


sion. General Washington, in the camp 
at Cambridge, authorized the password 
of the day to be “Boston” and the coun- 
tersign to be ‘‘St. Patrick.” Again, in 
1778, March 17 was recognized by George 
Washington and his men at Valley 
Forge. It was on this occasion that 
Washington is alleged to have said, “I, 
too, am a lover of St. Patrick’s Day.” An 
extra issue of grog was poured out to the 
troops “and thus all made merrie and 
were good friends.”’ 

From the earliest period of our coun- 
try’s history until the present time, St. 
Patrick’s Day has become an integral 
part of our way of life. Brought to Amer- 
ica’s shore by the Irish, St. Patrick is 
shared by all. From few celebrations 


in the mid-18th century, the observation 
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of St. Patrick’s Day has become a fixed 
institution in most American cities and 
towns. Every community gives welcome 
and honor to the Irish patron saint’s 
anniversary. From north, south, east 
and west, bits of green are worn on 
March 17 by all races, religions, and 
creeds. To America, the green, the 
shamrocks, the harps, these are the sym- 
bols of Ireland’s patron saint. A saint 
who, from slavery, became a symbol of 
peace, Christianity, and freedom to all 
of Ireland and all of America. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the day of Patrick, the patron saint of 
Ireland. Andif from such a grand event 
some seem to draw forth merely gaiety 
and mirth, let us recall that this in no 
way precludes reverence; for, indeed, the 
Irish are a deeply reverent clan. 

Admittedly the day is one of great re- 
joicing, devoted to the wearing of the 
green, the singing of songs, and general 
celebration. But all too often the real 
meaning of St. Patrick appears to the 
observer lost beneath such artificial 
trappings. And yet, in fact, it is not 
lost but burns eternally in the Irish 
heart. 

For nothing is more clear to the Irish 
than the serious nature of St. Patrick. 
In centuries past when foreign sentries 
stalked the land and the people lay 
crushed beneath the hand of foreign rule, 
what but Patrick’s steadfast influence 
carried them through to victory and 
freedom. Nor is it likely that the Irish 
today will soon forget the fact, which 
plays so vital a part in their everyday 
lives. 

True to the optimistic traditions of 
democracy, the Irish are a happy clan 
and true to the devout nature of Western 
civilization they stand by Christian 
principles. 

No wonder that the rest of the free 
world responds today to the sound of 
their rejoicing. For in these sounds one 
senses the hope—indeed, the faith—of 
God and the future, so typical of the 
Irish nature; so admirable in the eyes 
of all. 

The free world joins today in paying 
respect to St. Patrick, the patron of a 
noble race and sponsor of a mighty 
dream. Long may his influence prevail. 





NEWS OF OPPOSITION TO INCREAS- 
ING INTEREST RATES HAS BE- 
COME UNFIT TO PRINT, PARTICU- 
LARLY IN NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
things about the New York Times are 
greatly disturbing to me. It has the re- 
putation of being a great newspaper. 
And the truth is, it is a great newspaper 
in most respects—or at least I have al- 
ways thought so. I have read and de- 
pended upon it for the news during most 
of my life. I have no way of being sure, 
but I believe that it does carry most of 
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the important news in many realms of 
human interest. 

But on matters that affect the inter. 
ests of the bankers—and I have in mind 
particularly monetary policies and leg- 
islative issues over raising or lowering 
interest rates—it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the New York Times 
propagandizes on only one side of the 
issue. It is always on the side of the 
bankers. 

I am not speaking, of course, about 
what position the paper takes in its edi- 
torial columns. It is recognized and 
expected that editors will take sides in 
their editorial columns. That is the place 
where the editors are supposed to ex- 
press their views. 

No, I have reference to the news pages. 

For example, on this question whether 
Congress should pass a bill to remove in 
one way or another the interest-rate 
ceiling on Government bonds, the New 
York Times is always playing up as an 
important news story every event, every 
incident, and every expression of opin- 
ion that happens to be on the side of 
raising interest rates. But I almost 
never find anything in the New York 
Times which reports on the facts, events, 
or expressions of opinion on the other 
side of the issue. 

To illustrate, I notice that the Times 
this morning gives prominent space to 
an Associated Press dispatch which is 
headed “Bond Rise Backed by Home 
Builders.” This dispatch has to do with 
the fact that the executive committee of 
the home builders association has come 
out in support of increasing interest 
rates on Government bonds, and has 
sent each Member of Congress a letter 
to this effect. 

Several other private organizations 
which are just as important as the home 
builders association have taken just the 
opposite stand—not just by their execu- 
tive committees, but by their whole 
memberships in convention—and sent 
letters to all Members of Congress also. 
But I have failed to see anything in the 
New York Times about these. 

And of all the speeches which have 
been made in Congress against this leg- 
islation, advancing persuasive reasons 
why the legislation would be bad for the 
country, none of these, I think, has ever 
received mention in the New York Times. 
You would think from the way the op- 
position to this legislation has been 
treated that the New York Times has no 
correspondent in Washington, and re- 
ceives no news dispatches through the 
Associated Press. 

But just let Secretary Anderson make 
a speech, or send up a letter in answer 
to some question raised by a Member of 
Congress, which argues for raising in- 
terest rates, and the New York Times 
displays the argument in a very promi- 
nent way. Let Chairman Martin of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System make some inane utterance 
on behalf of raising the interest rates, 
and the New York Times practically 
headlines the event. 

Perhaps I have been reading more 
significance into this one-sided treat- 
ment of the news than I should, but I 
really do not think so. It is an extremely 
important matter for the very reason 
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that the New York Times enjoys the rep- 
utation it does enjoy and has the leader- 
ship in the newspaper field that it does 
have. So many of the other newspapers 
around the country look to the New York 
Times for leadership on questions of what 
news is fit to print. The result is when 
the Times carries on a one-sided stream 
of news and maintains a sort of black- 
out on the other side, the other news- 
papers of the country do the same thing. 
People all over the country are then in- 
formed of the news and the arguments 
on only one side of the issue. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. BENNETT of 
Michigan, for 5 days, to attend the fu- 
neral of a relative. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ZABLOCKI (at the request of Mr. 
Reuss), for 1 hour, on Monday next. 

Mr. Conte, for 5 minutes, on today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FerRNOs-ISERN and include two let- 
ters recently published in the New York 
Times. 

Mr. RoosSEVELT and to include a press 
release and a copy of a bill. 

(At the request of Mr. CoLLiEr, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

(At the request of Mr. DuLskI, the fol- 
lowing Members were granted permission 
to revise and extend their remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRpD and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. PorRTER. 

Mr. ANnFuso in three instances. 

Mr. HoutTzMan. 





Mr. Botanp. 
Mr. BarInc. 
Mr. FLYNN. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, March 18, at 12 o’clock noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


_Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications, were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as 
follows: 

1954, A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting copy No. 
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2 of the Statistical Supplement Stockpile Re- 
port for the period ending December 31, 1959, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, Public 
Law 520, 79th Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1955. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting a report re- 
lating to the cooperative program of the 
United States with Mexico for the control 
and eradication of the foot-and-mouth 
disease for the month of February, pursuant 
to Public Law 8, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1956. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting reports of the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army and the Army Gen- 
eral Staff as of December 31, 1959; pursuant 
to Public Law 581, 81st Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. , 

1957. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics), transmit- 
ting reports of contractual actions taken in 
calendar year 1959 to facilitate the national 
defense, pursuant to section .4(a) of Public 
Law 85-804; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1958. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Toh Jung Lin, A9653774, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1959. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to modernize and 
liberalize the quota system and provide for 
the admission of persecuted peoples, and for 
other purposes;” to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LANE: Committee of conference. S. 
607. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Sinclair G. Stanley (Rept. No. 1405). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1795. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to revise certain pro- 
visions relating to the promotion and invol- 
untary retirement of officers of the Regular 
components of the Armed Forces; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1406). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 3122. A bill directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a home- 
stead patent to the heirs of Frank L. Wil- 
helm; with amendment (Rept. No. 1407). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 


bills and resolutions were introduced 


and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 
H.R. 11224. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,200 
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to $3,000 the amount of outside earnings 
permitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 11225. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide, in connection with the employment 
of workers from Mexico, protection against 
unfair competition from corporate agricul- 
ture to the American family farm, and pro- 
tection for the employment opportunities of 
domestic agricultural workers in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 11226. A bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to reduce quotas of certain foreign 
countries; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 11227. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain public 
lands in the State of Nevada to the county 
of Mineral, State of Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 11228. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Business Corporation Act; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 11229. A bill to amend the Fair Labor ~ 
Standards Act of 1938 so as to increase from 
$1 to $1.25 the minimum hourly wage pre- 
scribed by section 6(a)(1) of that act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 11230. A bill to establish a body 
corporate within the Department of Com- 
merce to extend financial assistance to State 
or local governments or public authorities 
operating or providing transit and commuter 
service in our major metropolitan areas; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COOK: 

H.R. 11231. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 11232. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H.R. 11233. A bill to provide for the use 
of television broadcasting stations by candi- 
dates for the Office of President of the 
United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 11234. A bill tc amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act so as to modernize 
and liberalize the quota system and provide 
for the admission of persecuted peoples, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 11235. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act so as to modernize 
and liberalize the quota system and provide 
for the admission of persecuted peoples, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 11236. A bill to change the method of 
payment of Federal aid to State or territorial 
homes for the support of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines of the United 
States; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. | 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 11237. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment for individual Indian and tribal lands 
of the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation in 
South Dakota, required by the United States 
for the Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project 
on the Missouri River, and for the rehabili- 
tation, social and economic development of 
‘the members of the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 
By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 11238. A bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production of 
articles imported into the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 11239. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide, in connection with the employment 
of workers from Mexico, protection against 
unfair competition from corporate agricul- 
ture to the American family farm, and pro- 
tection for the employment opportunities of 
domestic agricultural workers in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 11240. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to provide for participation of 
Federal-aid highway funds in the construc- 
tion of approach roads to ferry facilities on 
the Federal-aid systems; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 11241. A bill to provide for issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Jane Addams; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.J. Res. 652. Joint resolution declaring 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
November in each even-numbered year to 
be a legal public holiday; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing Con- 
gress to enact legislation amending the So- 
cial Security Act so that all four federally 
aided categories of public assistance (old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to de- 
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pendent children, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled) shall be gov- 
erned by a uniform 1-year ceiling of resi- 
dence requirements; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to make possible the construction of Cave 
Run Reservoir on Licking River; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 11242. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fortune Kurkjian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 11243. A bill for the relief of Indalecio 
Contreras Ramos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 11244. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Albert R. Morris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 11245. A bill for the relief of Atomic 
Energy of Canada, Ltd.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 11246. A bill for the relief of Paolo 

Lazzaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

377. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of 635 resi- 
dents of Waterloo, Iowa, and vicinity in 
support of H.R. 4488, a bill to raise the 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour and ex- 
tend minimum wage coverage to include 
retail and service employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
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378. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of J, fr, 
(Buck) Mathews and eight other veterans 
of World War I, favoring the passage of H.R. 
9336, referred to as “World War I Pension 
Act of 1960”; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

379. Also, petition of J. E. Manning and 
62 other members of MCM Barracks No. 1612, 
favoring the passage of H.R. 9336, referred 
to as “World War I Pension Act of 1960”; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

380. Also, petition of G. R. Jefferson and 
48 other members of veteran organizations 
favoring the passage of H.R. 9336, referred 
to as “World War I Pension Act of 1960”; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

381. Also, petition of T. L. Simmons and 
29 other veterans of World War I, favoring 
the passage of H.R. 9336, referred to as 
“World War I Pension Act of 1960”; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

382. Also, petition of H. F. Russell and 125 
other citizens of Bowie County, Tex., favor- 
ing the passage of H.R. 9336, referred to as 
“World War I Pension Act of 1960’; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

383. Also, petition of Mabern D. Hum- 
phrey and 56 other citizens of Cass County, 
Tex., favoring the passage of H.R. 9336, re- 
ferred to as “World War I Pension Act of 
1960”; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

384. By Mr. REUSS: Petition of Barracks 
580, Veterans of World War I of the United 
States, of Milwaukee, Wis., in favor of the 
World War I Pension Act of 1960 (HR. 
9336), as submitted by Comdr. Robert 
Bauman; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

385. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chief clerk, the Council of the City of New 
York, New York, N.Y., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
urging the enactment of a minimum wage 
law of $1.25 per hour; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

386. Also, petition of the president, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Chicago, IIl., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to recommending the enactment 
of legislation with respect to the control of 
travel abroad by U.S. citizens; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Sir Oliver Franks, the Treasury, and Our 
Gold Reserve Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent previously granted, 
I am including hereunder my letter of 
February 23, 1960, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the reply on his behalf 
from Alfred H. von Klemperer, Assistant 
to the Secretary. 

FEBRUARY 23, 1960. 
Hon. ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Enclosed is an inser- 
tion I made in the Recorp recently of certain 
portions of a report written by Sir Oliver 
Franks for Lloyds of London. I call your 


attention to his remarks as set forth on 
page Al247 with particular reference to his 
suggestion that the $12 billion of gold which 


is at present “locked up as backing for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and deposits” be set free 
for effective use. I’d very much appreciate 
having your comments on his suggestion and 
on his reasons for our going ahead along 
these lines. 

It does seem to me incongruous to have 
gold backing our Federal Reserve notes in 
any proportion at all since the holder of 
such note is not at all entitled to gold under 
any circumstances, whereas we have no gold 
reserve in connection with our foreign obli- 
gations but we do have to pay them in gold. 
I should be interested in your comments on 
this situation and upon any plans you might 
have for changing it. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PorRTER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. PorTer: The US. gold reserve 
position and our balance of international 
payments situation, discussed by Sir Oliver 
Franks in his annual report of Lloyds Bank, 


Ltd., which you forwarded for our examina- 
tion on February 23, 1960, are of continuing 
interest to this Department, and we are 
glad to have an opportunity to present our 
views to you. 

Sir Oliver proposes that the $12 billion 
gold at present serving as backing for Federal 
Reserve note and deposit liabilities should 
be set free for “effective use.” What he 
seems to be suggesting is that the United 
States does not have gold stocks, in excess 
of statutory gold reserve requirements, ade- 
quate for international settlements. As we 
have indicated in previous correspondence, 
foreign holders do not undertake to ex- 
change all of their dollar balances into gold 
since a large portion is essential for ordinary 
working balances and other purposes. More- 
over, as Secretary Anderson indicated on 
January 20, 1960, to the House Committee 
on Appropriations, no run on our gold stocks 
need be feared so long as the rest of the 
world retains confidence in the United 
States. We have such confidence and we 
can maintain that confidence, he pointed 
out, if the U.S. economy, both Government 
and private, pursues budgetary, fiscal and 
cost-wage policies that are reasonable, 
policies which will demonstrate that we are 
going to maintain the purchasing power of 
our currency. The Secretary also expressed 
the hope that we will always remain on the 
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international gold standard, the present 
world system of payments and reserves, and 
no change is contemplated. 

It is also important that our balance of 

ayments position show a satisfactory trend 
in order to justify confidence. Among the 
measures which the United States has taken 
in connection with our present balance-of- 
payments position and its impact on gold 
movements are the following: It is urging 
other governments to eliminate quotas 
which discriminate against U.S. exports. 
With regard to direct loan funds appropri- 
ated for foreign economic development proj- 
ects, it is placing primary emphasis on the 
financing of goods and services of U.S. origin. 
It is also encouraging other industrialized 
countries to improve and increase their 
financing of development in the less de- 
veloped areas of the world. In this connec- 
tion, you may be interested in the enclosed 
copy of my recent address, “‘The U.S. Balance 
of Payments in a Changing World Economy.” 

Let me point out that at the January 20, 
1960, hearings before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, the Secretary also dis- 
cussed in some detail the subject of gold and 
our balance-of-payments position. Refer- 
ences appear on page II of the index, follow- 
ing page 135. 

The increased resources of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund will undoubtedly pro- 
vide the additional equity to finance in- 
ternational trade, which Sir Oliver intimates 
should be provided by the United States 
‘through the mechanism of eliminating our 
monetary gold reserve requirement. You 
will recall that last June the Congress 
amended the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act so as to permit an increase in the U:S. 
quota in the International Monetary Fund, 
and, under the terms of the resolutions 
of the Board of Governors of the Fund, 
this increase in our quota, as well as the 
quotas of other countries, became effective 
in September. In the Treasury's view, the 
increase in the Fund's resources provided for 
expanding world trade in the foreseeable 
future, and will enable the Fund to deal 
with the problems of temporary imbalance 
in international accounts which are likely 
to arise. Moreover, the exchange reserves 
of other industrial countries have increased 
considerably, and the adoption of nonresi- 
dent convertibility by these countries will 
make the Fund's holdings of their curren- 
cies more available for use of operations. 

It is always a pleasure to have an oppor- 
tunity to be of assistance to you. Please do 
not hesitate to call on me should you wish 
to explore other aspects of these important 
subjects. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED H. VON KLEMPERER, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 





Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 139 
years ago, on March 25, 1821, Greeks 
rose in arms against the Ottoman Empire 
which had oppressed them for four 
centuries. In a long and difficult strug- 
gle the Greeks regained their freedom. 
They have maintained it intact through 
Many difficult challenges to this day. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Greeks are a freedom-loving people. 
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Much of the heritage of Western civili- 
zation, including much of our concepts 
of personal and individual freedom, are 
in their genesis Greek ideas. Indeed, it 
is hardly possible to point out an aspect 
of what we Americans hold to be good 
and worthwhile in which there is not 
some important historic root in Greek 
experience, Greek culture and above all, 
Greek thought, passed down to us 
through the ages. It was the ancient 
Greeks who conceived of the ‘‘good life” 
as the high expression of man’s existence 
and who elaborated the conditions and 
reasons for the “good life,” which have 
been so pervasively influential in West- 
ern civilization. 

Greek ideas are by no means confined 
to Western civilization; their influence 
has been truly universal. The thought 
of the ancient Greeks civilized and in- 
formed the early Arab empires and 
traveled through the Arabs to the West; 
Greek ideas and Greeks informed the 
Persians, the Indians and_ traveled 
through Russia and into China. That 
a people capable of such brilliance and 
such contribution to civilization should 
have fallen under the domination of an 
alien power was to be deplored. Equal- 
ly, their reemergence to freedom, the 
anniversary of ;which is celebrated on 

Xarch 25, is a cause of celebration not 
only for the Greeks. 





“Believing” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying days when the struggle for the 
minds of men reaches new heights and 
greater fury, let us also remember that 
we have a most encouraging weapon 
which can help bring ultimate victory 
to the peoples of the free world in their 
efforts to live in freedom, democracy, 
and human dignity. 

I refer to faith in God and the belief 
in the existence of the Supreme Being. 
Communism is a godless ideology, with- 
out a soul, without a heart, without any 
resemblance to a decent way of living. 
Its leaders are heartless and ruthless. 
Its whole way of life is devoid of any 
understanding or appreciation of the 
individual human being, his moral con- 
cepts, and his belief in the Supreme 
Ruler of the World. 

It matters not what one’s creed may 
be, whether Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew, whether Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
or other faith. What matters is the 
fact that one has faith in his heart and 
prays in his own way to his God. A 
person with faith is a better and more 
moral human being. A person who be- 
lieves cannot lose faith in the future of 
mankind or in the hope for a better 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, these thoughts came to 
my mind as I was reading the words of a 
new song, called “Believing,’ which has 
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just been recorded and released to the 
public. The words and music were 
composed by Ethel Phillips, Kenneth 
Roberts, and Anne Lavere. It is re- 
corded on Genie Records with the noted 
singer, Jeannie Thomas, as vocalist. I 
want to congratulate all these people for 
a magnificent job. 

The words of this brief song are as 
follows: 
Believing is like a prayer, 
Believing is everywhere; 
Believing can be the start, 
And happiness will soon be in your heart. 


A little faith in all you do, 

And miracles will soon come true; 

The magic a wish can weave, 

Is yours and yours alone—if you just believe. 





Air Force Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the U.S. Air Force 
honored the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics by presenting it with the of- 
ficial Air Force flag. The presentation 
was made by Gen. Thomas D. White, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, in the 
presence of committee members and Air 
Force Under Secretary Joseph V. Charyk. 
I should like at this point to include my 
remarks, made in acceptance of the flag 
on behalf of the committee: 


Mr. Secretary, General White, distinguished 
guests, and members of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, on behalf of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics I 
want to thank you, and each of you, and the 
Air Force generally, for this beautiful offi- 
cial flag of the U.S. Air Force. It is a gift 
to the committee and will stand in its proper 
place in a proud position here in this com- 
mittee room throughout the long, and I be- 
lieve glorious, career of this new standing 
committee of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The Air Force is the youngest department 
of the Department of Defense. In a few 
short years, however, it has built for itself 
an enviable position in the minds of the 
people of the United States and a glorious 
history because of its fine accomplishments 
and outstanding achievements. 

I can recall when the Air Force was a part 
of the Signal Corps. Later on, it expanded 
the bonds which held the Air Force tight- 
ly within the confines of the Signal Corps 
and it became the Air Corps, with its own 
organization and with its own command. 
The day came when those with imagination 
conceived the idea that the Air Force should 
be a coequal part of the armed services along 
with the Army and the Navy—brothers in 
arms in joint defense of the United States. 
This seemed a simple matter to most of us 
but others in Congress did not agree. A bit- 
ter fight ensued, but out of the smoke of 
battle and out of the travail of our efforts 
came this great patriotic and defense organi- 
zation known as the Air Force. 

This fact alone did not make the Air 
Force a coequal branch in the Defense De- 
partment. On the contrary, the Army and 
the Navy both had academies to teach their 
young officers all the routine and the knowl- 
edge of their own branches, The Air Force 
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had none. I am proud to say, Mr. Secre- 
tary and Members, that I was one of those 
who introduced a bill to establish an Air 
Force Academy. True, Mr. Secretary, I had 
in mind that the Academy would be located 
in Louisiana—that is really the best place 
for it—but instead it went to Colorado and 
it is now performing its appointed task of 
turning out graduates for commissions in 
the Air Force. At this time, there are other 
jobs to be done—not major ones, but minor 
fringe-types to round out the Air Force into 
a well-ordered, well-organized, coequal 
branch of the Department of Defense. I 
am not going to go into that matter here. 
It is not the proper place, it is not the proper 
time for a presentation of such a discus- 
sion. In the final analysis, the Air Force 
can continue to function in a manner which 
is the pride of the people of the United 
States. 

Since World War I almost on every field 
of battle, members of the Air Force have 
actively participated and by their gallantry 
brought glory to this banner. They have 
been rugged, vigorous, brave, and patriotic 
persons who have been willing to die—and 
many have died—in the defense of this ban- 
ner. 

Of course, therefore, Mr. Secretary and 
General White, we are proud of this flag— 
proud that it will belong to this committee 
and will have a proper place in this commit- 
tee room where all who come to help us in 
the work of legislating within our juris- 
diction may see it and glory in the fact that 
men like you and others have given un- 
stintedly of their time and talent in their 
efforts to help this committee chart a direct 
course in this new field, so that that banner 
may be held aloft with pride and conviction. 

Let me again thank you, Mr. Secretary 
and General White, that your kindness has 
brought you here this morning and for your 
interest in our committee and for your 
patriotism and devotion to our membership. 





Civil Liberties and National Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp a copy of a joint 
press release issued by my able colleague 
of New Jersey [Mr. THompson] and my- 
self regarding a measure which we re- 
cently introduced. In addition, I place 
in the ReEcorp a copy of the proposal, 
introduced on March 14. 

The release, issued on the following 
day, explains that the legislation would 
amend the “Administrative Procedure 
Act to guarantee protection of certain 
basic civil liberties for the employees 
and agents of contractors with the 
United States, as well as for Federal 
employees.” 

I might add that as this body en- 
gages in historic debate in the area of 
civil rights we should always keep in 
mind that a closely allied matter—that 
of civil liberties—should also be a con- 
stant concern of Congress. 

My colleague and I sincerely hope 
and trust that the Members of this body 
will give all due consideration to our 
proposal. We would be pleased, of 
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course, to have others join us in spon- 
sorship of the bill. 

The press release and text of the 
measure follow: 


JoInt RELEASE BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, DEMOCRAT, OF CALIFORNIA, AND 
REPRESENTATIVE FRANK ‘THOMPSON, JR., 
DEMOCRAT, OF NEW JERSEY, MARCH 15, 1960 


Legislation to amend the Administrative 
Procedure Act to guarantee protection of 
certain basic civil liberties for the employees 
and agents of contractors with the United 
States, as well as for Federal employees, was 
introduced jointly yesterday, March 14, 1960 
by Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
crat of California, and Representative FRANK 
THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, of New Jersey. 

The new Roosevelt-Thompson civil liber- 
ties bill, only one paragraph long, amends 
section 12 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section which reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the decision or adjudication by any 
agency as to its officers, employees, and 
agents in the course of the administration 
of any Federal employee loyalty or security 
program or law and as to officers, employees 
and agents of any contractor with the 
United States in the course of the adminis- 
tration of any industrial security review pro- 
gram or law shall be made on the record as 
contemplated by this act and shall be sub- 
ject to all other provisions of this act.” 

President Eisenhower issued, on February 
20, 1960, a new Executive order revising in- 
dustrial security procedures despite in- 
sistent AFL-CIO requests for an opportunity 
to discuss the new program before it was 
instituted. The AFL-CIO News, comment- 
ing on the President’s Executive order, said 
on March 12, 1960 that— 

“The Executive order sets forth as a prin- 
ciple the right of persons accused of being 
security risks to face and cross-examine 
their accusers, but leaves areas of exception. 
These areas appear capable of administrative 
contraction or expansion to the point where 
the principle might become meaningless.” 

AFL-CIO President George Meany called 
revision of the confrontations element, as 
laid down in President Eisenhower’s new 
Executive order, a “welcome liberalization.” 
“However,” Mr. Meany wrote Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Stephen S. Jack- 
son, “the Executive order likewise contains 
broad authorizations for the denial of these 
safeguards in particular cases, so that 
whether the new program will in actual 
operation utilize fairer procedures than the 
old will depend on how the order is ef- 
fectuated through regulation and in actual 
operation.” 

President Meany noted that the AFL-CIO 
in the past has voiced three major objections 
to the way the industrial security program 
operated. These objections were: 

1. The fact that the testimony of absent 
witnesses was allowed to stand without the 
accused being given the chance to break it 
down by questioning. 

2. The fact that clearance board members 
did not face the accusers or know their iden- 
tities, but usually were forced to rely on the 
summary report of an investigator without 
even examining the investigator. 

3. The practice of permitting employers to 
clear workers for access to confidential (as 
distinguished from secret or top secret) data, 
a power AFL-CIO President Meany said “is 
obviously susceptible of anti-union or other 
abuse” by persons with scant qualifications 
for such a function. 

President Eisenhower’s new Executive or- 
der revising industrial security procedures 
has run into a barrage of criticism from other 
quarters. 

The New York Times said editorially (Feb. 
23) regarding President Eisenhower's order— 
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“We can’t yet say that an accurately just 
balance has been reached between private 
and public security. However, some prog- 
ress has been made, and if necessary the 
Supreme Court can still pass on the basic 
constitutional issue of a confrontation. 
Sooner or later we must ask ourselves what 
security is—that is, whether it consists in 
the liberties of the citizen or in the smooth 
functioning of the agencies of government.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post, commenting 
on President Eisenhower’s new Executive 
order, said (Feb. 22) editorially—‘the sec. 
ond category of exception seems to us much 
more serious—and especially because it em- 
braces the bulk of the sources of informa- 
tion in security cases. In special circum. 
stances, statements of so-called casual in- 
formants—neighbors, coworkers, servants, 
and other such acquaintences of an accused 
employee—could be used without requiring 
the informant to appear in person and sub- 
mit to cross-examination, if the head of the 
department handling the security case ex- 
cused him on account of death, severe ill- 
ness or some other good and sufficient cause. 
That phrase, good and sufficient cause has 
an orotund, catchall quality that is dis- 
quieting. Casual informers ought not to 
be used at all unless their allegations can be 
tested by cross-examination. Cross-examin- 
ation protects the Government no less than 
an accused individual. For it safeguards 
justice. It ought to be given full applica- 
tion in the Federal employee security pro- 
gram as well as in the industrial security 


program.” 


TEXT OF ROOSEVELT-THOMPSON BILLS—H.R. 
11151 aNp H.R. 11155 


A bill to amend the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act to guarantee protection of cer- 
tain basic civil liberties for the employees 
and agents of contractors with the United 
States and other United States citizens. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the, United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
12 of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 
U.S.C. 1011) is amended by inserting “(a)” 
after “Sec. 12." and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the decision or adjudication by 
any agency as to its officers, employees and 
agents in the course of the administration 
of any Federal employee loyalty or security 
program or law and as to Officers, employees, 
and agents of any contractor with the United 
States in the course of the administration 
of any industrial security review program 
or law shall be made on the record as con- 
templated by this Act and shall be subject 
to all other provisions of this Act.” 








Representative Gilbert Elected To Serve 
on House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified to be elected to serve on the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

I am very happy to have the honor 
to serve on this important committee, 
whose work directly affects the lives of 
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all of ws. It will give me an opportunity 
to be of special service to our post office 
and classified Federal employees, as well 
as to work for the best interests of all 
the people of our Nation in all matters 
under the jurisdiction of our Post Office 


Department. 





Johnson Is Strongest Possible Candidate, 
Congress Democrats Believe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Congres- 
sional Quarterly, which is regarded as 
one of the most authoritative references 
on Congress and politics, recently con- 
ducted a special poll of Members of both 
Houses of Congress as to their judgment 
of the strongest possible ticket the two 
major political parties could present to 
the voters in November. 

The results were subsequently released 
to the press for publication last January 
31. According to the results, the Demo- 
crats were of the belief that the strongest 
ticket their party could nominate this 
year would consist of Senator LyNpon B. 
JOHNSON as candidate for President and 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEpy for Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the full text of the story as re- 
leased by Congressional Quarterly and I 
urge all my colleagues to read it and to 
analyze it as to its full meaning: 


[From Congressional Quarterly] 


CONGRESSMEN RATE JOHNSON, NIXON 
STRONGEST CANDIDATES 


Congressional Democrats think Senator 
Lynpon B. JoHNsON, Democrat, of Texas, is 
the strongest presidential candidate their 
party can field in November, according to a 
Congressional Quarterly poll released today. 

Republican Members of Congress over- 
whelmingly chose RICHARD M. Nrxon as their 
presidential candidate. But they gave the 
vice presidential slot to New York Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller with less unanimity. 

More than half the voting Democrats, from 
all regions of the country, said Senator JoHN 
F, Kennepy, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
would be the strongest vice presidential 
nominee their party could select. 

The poll, distributed January 12, asked 
every Member to give “your judgment on 
your party’s strongest possible ticket.” Re- 
Plies came from 53 percent of the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. (While delegations 
to the national conventions are often con- 
trolled by State Governors or others active 
primarily in local politics, many of the Mem- 

who answered the Congressional Quar- 
terly poll will have large influence on the 
way their delegations vote in the conven- 
tions.) 

JOHNSON, KENNEDY, and NIXonN all gained 
in percentage support in comparison with a 
similar Congressional Quarterly poll taken 
last July. Rockefeller, leading a 24-man 
Vice presidential field, lost 15 percentage 
Points as compared with the July poll. 

In the interval between the two polls, 
Rockefeller took himself out of the Repub- 
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lican presidential race, leaving Nixon the sole 
apparent contender; and both Kennedy and 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, openly declared themselves candi- 
dates for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. All three men said they would not 
accept vice presidential nominations, 


DEMOCRATIC RESULTS 


JOHNSON had placed third in a January 
1959 Congressional Quarterly poll with 14 
percent of the vote and then took first place 
in July with 32 percent. Leading the field 
behind Johnson in the present polling was 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, of 
Missouri, who had finished first in January 
1959 but dropped to a second-place tie with 
Adlai E. Stevenson in July. Behind Syming- 
ton in the current poll came Kennedy, Ste- 
venson, and Humphrey. 


Democratic President 











[Percent] 
January July January 
1960 1959 1959 
JOMBRO Seo. bee seas k Sak 37 32 14 
eR GOON. 6.5 no cocncns 21 18 33 
TiORUCOY soc cose cones 16 17 17 
PRPC GON. ooo se 10 18 12 
PIBMOMOy = 5 422-5 8 6 13 
NOR oes ee 6 7 8 
ING CRONIES ac ccsnasscus 2 2 3 


JOHNSON’s strength rested primarily on his 
southern support. Almost three-quarters of 
his votes came from southern Members. 
JOHNSON also had more western votes than 
any other candidate, while KENNepDy led in 
presidential votes from eastern Members. 
SYMINGTON led in the Midwest and was 
second in strength in both the South and 
the East. 

Other Democrats who received votes for 
President were Representative Chester 
Bowles, Democrat, of Connecticut, five; 
Michigan Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Demo- 
crat, two; Kansas Goy. George Docking, 
Democrat, Senator John L. McClellan, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, and Representative James 
Roosevelt, Democrat, of California, one each. 

These results were based on replies from 
170 Democratic Members of Congress, con- 
stituting 49 percent of the total Democratic 
membership of House and Senate. 


REPUBLICAN RESULTS 


Nrxon received virtually all the votes for 
the presidential nomination, gaining the 
support of all the southern and western 
Members who returned ballots. Rockefeller 
received five votes, all from eastern Mem- 
bers, and one midwesterner voted for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson. 


Republican President 


[Percent] 
January July January 
1960 1959 1959 
I oe nce toccouscs 95 84 78 
Rockefeller. ..........-- 4 14 17 
REGO. ccciscososnmes D icccemeecdcaneanccts 


These results were based on replies from 
112 Republican Members of Congress, con- 
stituting 60 percent of all GOP membership. 

VICE-PRESIDENTIAL RESULTS 

KENNEDY received the Democratic Vice- 
Presidential designation on more than half 
the ballots. He was strong in all regions of 
the country, particularly in the South where 
he received 42 of his 91 votes. Most of those 
who supported Johnson, Symington and 
Stevenson for the Presidency named Ken- 
nedy at or near the top for the second place 
on the ticket. Leading the 24-man field 
after Kennedy were California Gov. Edmund 
G. “Pat” Brown, Democrat, Symington, 
Johnson, and Humphrey. 
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Democratic Vice President 
[Percent] 





January | July 1959} January 
1960 1959 





Kennedy-... es 53 49 41 
Brown. -_...- 3 7 12 5 
Symington_. * 5 6 12 
Johnson_-.--...- aed 5 4 6 
PIU PUTey.....<500200 3 a 5 
COANE oi tcanioaien 16 14 22 
NG GROINB ions acsneann ll ll 9 


While Rockefeller’s strength dropped from 
53 percent of those voting for the Re- 
publican vice-presidential candidate to 38 
percent, House Minority Leader Charles A. 
Halleck, Republican, of Indiana, took 12 
percent of the votes compared with 4 per- 
cent in July 1959. Those with some 
Strength behind Halleck were Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell and Senators Ken- 
neth B. Keating, Republican, of New York, 
and Thruston B. Morton, Republican, of 
Kentucky. Nineteen others each got some 
support. 

Republican Vice President 


[Percent] 





January | July 1959} January 
1960 


Halleck 





Baring Calls on Secretary of Commerce 
To Cause Resignation of Those Who 
Are Responsible for Issuance of False 
Technical Data by the Bureau of Public 
Roads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an extract of a cer- 
tain document dated October 16, 1959, 
and certain relevant letters of a subse- 
quent exchange between Frederick H. 
Mueller, Secretary of Commerce, and me. 
These letters previously have not been 
released. ‘These items studied in con- 
text reveal more clearly the gravity of 
the highway program scandal, the fact 
that parties ranking the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads know about the unrefuted 
charge of issuance of false technical data 
by the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
Reno matter and have not acted to cause 
resignation from office of those officials 
and engineers who are responsible for 
the falsification, the magnitude of the 
task which must be accomplished by the 
John A. Blatnik Special Subcommittee 
on the Federal-Aid Highway Program, 
and the degree to which the interstate 
highway program administration has 
eroded the moral fiber of the American 
people. I now wish to insert in the Rrec- 
orp the relevant extract of a docu- 
ment signed by WaLTer S. Barrnc, Con- 
gressman for Nevada, dated October 16, 
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1959, and sent on October 22, 1959, to 
Frederick H. Mueller, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, and the letter of November 4, 
1959, from Frederick H. Mueller which 
dates the acknowledgement. Continu- 
ing the letter exchange, on January 27, 
1960, I addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of Commerce now appearing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 4, 1960, 
pages 2133-2134. In that letter to Mr. 
Mueller I showed conclusively that 
the Bureau of Public Roads did falsify 
pertinent technical information in pre- 
senting its side of the picture to the 
John A. Blatnik special subcommit- 
tee investigating the selection of the 
routing of the interstate freeway sys- 
tem from the California State line 
through Reno and Sparks to Vista, Nev. 
I now wish to insert in the Recorp the 
unresponsive answer Mr. Mueller sent 
me on February 18, 1960, and the letter 
I addressed to Mr. Mueller on March 9, 
1960, in which I set forth that it appears 
incumbent on the Secretary of Com- 
merce to cause the resignation from of- 
fice of those officials and engineers who 
are responsible for the falsification of 
technical and economic fact. The ex- 
tract of document and letters follow: 


RELEVANT EXTRACT OF A DOCUMENT SIGNED BY 
WALTER S. BARING, CONGRESSMAN FOR NE- 
VADA, DATED OCTOBER 16, 1959, AND SENT ON 
OcToBER 22, 1959, TO FREDERICK H. MUEL- 
LER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, AND AC- 
KNOWLEDGED BY THE SECRETARY 


NEVADA 


The President, the Members of Congress, 
my constituents, and the American public 
at large know that for more than 2 years 
I have been opposing efforts by the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the methods employed 
by it to bisect downtown Reno with a Third 
Street interstate route which would cause 
irreparable damage to Reno’s industrial 
growth. 

The people of Reno sense that the plan- 
ning and geometric design standards de- 
manded by the Bureau of Public Roads for 
the Third Street route will permanently in- 
jure Reno, yet these people and the Congress 
of the United States have been confronted 
with the presentation of false data by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Public resentment against the Third 
Street route caused the House Subcommittee 
on the Reno Interstate Highway to hold 
hearings in Reno on February 24, 25, and 
26, 1959, as reported in “House Report No. 
292,” April 23, 1959. 

As shown on page 10 of that report, the 
Bureau of Public Roads submitted a 4.6 ben- 
efit-cost ratio for the Third Street route and 
only a 1.1 benefit-cost ratio for the North 
Rim route. 

The North Rim route is important be- 
cause the people of Reno believe it would 
spare their city and they have asked its 
adoption as opposed to the Third Street 
route. 

Analysis of the data on page 10 of the re- 
port, on the map in the report, and in “Road 
User Benefit Analyses for Highway Improve- 
ments,” American Association of State High- 
way Officials, reprinted April 1957, reveals 
that the 4.6 benefit-cost ratio for the Third 
Street route is false, as it derives from a 
necessarily implied assumption that operat- 
ing costs on the present streets and High- 
way Route 40 exceed 18.8 cents per mile, 
which is false. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, by its pres- 
entation of this false information before 
the House subcommittee in favor of the 
Third Street route which the Bureau had 
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approved, has influenced the judgment of 
the Congress of the United States in a man- 
ner to deprive the people of Reno of the 
effectiveness of their constitutional right 
for a redress of grievances. 

Elsewhere than in Nevada I learn the cit- 
izens have found the Bureau of Public 
Roads at work with State highway depart- 
ments and their consultants to force un- 
warranted highway construction upon the 
public. 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., November 4, 1959. 
Hon. WALTER S. BaRING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. BaRING: I have received your 
note of October 22, 1959, and the accom- 
panying papers. We have discussed the ma- 
terials with the Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and will consider them in our future 
administration of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act. 

With respect to the situation in Reno, 
we have approved the Third Street route 
as requested by State officials. It is our be- 
lief that the initiative for any change lies 
with the State government. 

I appreciate very much your courtesy in 
sending me the materials on the admin- 
istration of the highway program. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Barinc: This is in reply to your 
two communications dated January 27 and 
February 3 concerning the location of the 
interstate route in the Reno-Sparks area in 
Nevada. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has author- 
ized the State of Nevada to acquire the 
right-of-way on the section of this inter- 
state route extending from the California 
State line eastward to Lawton, Nev. One 
parcel was authorized on November 7, 1958, 
and the remainder on October 30, 1959. 

In your letter of January 27 you discuss 
the calculation of the benefit-cost ratio 
used in justifying the Third Street route. 
This ratio was computed on the basis of 
standard procedures which have been de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Public Roads in 
cooperation with the States, and which are 
published and available to any interested 
person. The factors developed in the Reno 
case are not substantially different from 
those in many other urban route studies in 
all parts of the country. 

The benefit-cost ratio is used as an ob- 
jective guide to engineering judgment, but 
was not the sole basis for the decision on 
the Third Street route. There was in ad- 
dition a considerable volume of engineer- 
ing and traffic studies which took into ac- 
count local conditions. All of this material 
was available to the State highway depart- 
ment, and the county and city governing 
bodies in their decision to recommend this 
route to the Bureau of Public Roads, after 
consultation in detail with the Bureau on 
the same basis as is done on other projects 
throughout the country. 

All of the pertinent materials and records 
were made available to the Blatnik subcom- 
mittee and evaluated by that group. In all 
our highway work we deal with objective 
data which are developed and presented to 
us by State officials, who in turn deal with 
local governing bodies. In the Reno case 
all the responsible governing bodies have 
been informed and have participated in the 
interstate route location, and the decision 
that was made has not been changed by 
them, 
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We have been requested by the House 
Public Works Committee to express our views 
on your bill, H.R. 9802, which would pro- 
hibit the expenditure of Federal funds on 
the Third Street routing. We shall present 
our views to the committee in the near fu- 
ture. Generally, this Department does not 
favor legislation dealing with specific routes, 
believing that such matters should be han- 
dled through the authorities of the States 
acting in cooperation with the Federal Goy- 
ernment as provided in the present law. 

We realize that in matters of individual 
route location there is room for disagree- 
ment. We feel that our policy of using ob- 
jective criteria and continued cooperation 
with the duly constituted State and loca] 
authorities will provide the best means of 
appraising the issues involved in route 
location. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1960. 
Re issuance of false technical data by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 
Mr. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of February 18, 1960. 

Thank you for the information that the 
Bureau of Public Roads—a bureau of your 
Department—“has authorized the State of 
Nevada to acquire (the remainder on October 
30, 1959 of) the right-of-way on the section 
of this interstate route extending from the 
California State line eastward to Lawton, 
Nev.” 

The Bureau of Public Roads made this 
authorization after I sent to you on October 
22, 1959, in a document dated October 16, 
1959, a charge that the Bureau of Public 
Roads did falsify pertinent technical infor- 
mation in presenting its side of the picture 
to the John A. Blatnik subcommittee investi- 
gating the selection of the routing of the 
Interstate Freeway System from the Cali- 
fornia State line through Reno and Sparks 
to Vista, Nev. 

This matter Is recorded in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorRD, February 4, 1960, pages 
2133-2134. 

To date, my charge has been accepted 
without objection. 

I am not discussing whether the 4.6 bene- 
fit-cost ratio assigned by the Bureau of 
Public Roads to the Third Street route in 
Reno “was computed on the basis of stand- 
ard procedures which have been developed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads in coopera- 
tion with the States, and which are pub- 
lished and available to any interested 
person.” 

I am not now discussing the issue of route 
location. 

I am discussing the issuance of false tech- 
nical data by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

If my charge remains unrefuted, it ap- 
pears incumbent upon you to cause the res- 
ignation from office of those officials and 
engineers who are responsible for the falsi- 
fication of technical and economic fact. 

On February 4, 1960, I wrote a letter to 
Congressman JOHN A. BLaTNIK, Chairman, 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal-aid 
highway program, which contained the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“Misstatement of technical or economic 
fact is almost invariably a necessary first 
step to collusion and fraud. 

“Do you believe payment of Federal ap- 
propriation or aid funds should be withheld 
from any agency at any level of Federal, 
State, county, or local administration as 
long as any revealed falsifier continues to 
hold office in the agency or continues to 
advise the agency as a consultant?” 
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The continuing viability of the United 
States of America depends on the furnishing 
of accurate technical and economic fact to 
public bodies by constituted authorities and 
their consultants. 


Sincerely, 
Water S. BARING, 


Congressman for Nevada. 





Adenauer Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
easion of this visit of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer to President Eisenhower, it would 
seem appropriate to express the great 
satisfaction that we all feel on the con- 
tinuing close cooperation between the 
people of West Germany and the people 
of the United States. It is a source of 
satisfaction to realize that both coun- 
tries have been able to change from 
former enmity of a few years ago to the 
firm friendship which now exists. Today 
West Germany is the keystone of the 
North Atlantic Alliance on the Continent 
of Europe. During the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference held in Wash- 
ington last fall, to which I was a delegate 
representing the United States, it was 
a@ heartwarming and satisfying experi- 
ence to participate with the West Ger- 
man delegates in our deliberations. 
West Germany is a pillar of strength to 
the allies in their uncompromising stand 
against communism. On the freedom 
of West Berlin, Chancellor Adenauer 
sets the tone for the whole free world. 
We honor him for his leadership and his 
heroic stand. 

West Germany has taken a prominent 
lead in the new European economic 
groupings which are resulting in freer 
trade and greater economic prosperity 
to Western Europe. 

To a country which had just suffered 
the greatest devastation in her history, 
the achievement of such a prosperity as 
She has never before known is largely 
due to the inspired leadership of this 
great Chancellor. 

America has many historical ties with 
Germany. The first large unit of Ger- 
man settlers, who arrived in America in 
1683, under the leadership of Franz Pas- 
torius founded Germantown, Pa. To 
this body belongs the honor of having 
published the first formal protest in this 
country against slavery. 

Among the recent great of our Nation 
of German ancestry, Generals Wede- 
meyer, Stratemeyer, Kreuger, Spaatz, 
and Admiral Nimitz come to mind. 
One of the founders of our coun- 
try was General Von Steuben who 
Offered his services to General Wash- 
ington as a volunteer during the 
War of Independence. He served as 
Inspector-General of the Continental 
Army and trained the colonial troops 
at Valley Forge. Of all the foreign of- 
ficers who served in the Continental 
Army, he alone remained to become an 
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American citizen. In his honor a great 
society exists today which bears his 
name. The members of the Steuben So- 
ciety of America are American Citizens 
of Germanic origin dedicated to the 
principles of duty, justice, charity, and 
tolerance. It endeavors to instruct its 
members in their rights, duties, and obli- 
gations as citizens so that they may ex- 
ercise their right to vote with intelli- 
gence, and symbolizes the bond that 
exists between the people of the United 
States and the people of West Germany. 





A Program for Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, with 
all the talk about prosperity, with all 
the self-congratulations going on about 
the state of the economy, I hope that we 
shall none of us forget that for literally 
millions of Americans, prosperity is only 
a phrase in a newspaper headline. For 
farm families in general, for the families 
who live in areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment, and for the elderly who are trying 
to get along in their years of retirement 
on small incomes, there is no real 
prosperity. 

Recently, Mr. President, I set forth my 
thoughts on what we must do in the Fed- 
eral Government to see to it that this 
last group—our senior citizens—can 
spend their years in dignity and comfort. 
I did so in a radio address to my Minne- 
sota constituents during the week of 
March 7 this year, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this address 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PROGRAM FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
(By Senator HuBert H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota) 

We often hear the word “crisis” thrown 
about these days. It is a word which is 
used all too often to describe problems of 
all types. 

Today I want to talk with you about a 
problem which is truly critical. It is a 
problem which cannot wait for more talk 
and more study. It is the crisis faced by 
our Nation's senior citizens. 

Let me first give you an idea of the im- 
mensity and growth of this crisis. In the 
year 1900 there were only 3 million Ameri- 
cans over the age of 65. Today there are 
nearly 16 million. In 10 years there will be 
more than 20 million. 

But these are just figures. They do not 
tell the pathetic story of the needs of our 
senior citizens in terms which all of us can 
understand. 

They do not tell the story of the elderly 
widow whose income is so low her day begins 
and ends with a sense of hunger. 

They do not tell the story of the elderly 
man who needs, but cannot afford, hospital 
or nursing-home care for illness or disease. 

They do not tell the story of the elderly 
couple who live each day in fear of losing 
the roof over their heads. 
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We hear noble talk about “the golden 
years.” But more and more people are find- 
ing that these are years of despair and 
anxiety. This is a disgrace for a nation 
with our wealth and luxury. 

I'm not just talking about a few isolated 
cases. Millions of Americans, through no 
fault of their own, are existing without ade- 
quate incomes, health care, or housing, and 
without a recognized role in the community. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare tells us that it costs at least $2,300 
a@ year for a couple to live by themselves in 
modest fashion. 

But the average retired couple on social 
security receives only about $1,440 a year. 

And 60 percent of the individuals retired 
on social security have less than $1,000 a 
year in money income. 

Even more desperate is the crisis facing 
the 1,300,000 aging widows who now receive 
an annual social security benefit of $56 a 
month. 

I ask you: Is this what our mothers and 
fathers deserve? Do these fine citizens de- 
serve a shabby rented room and a diet of 
bread and soup in their final years? 

There are selfish and narrow-thinking per- 
sons who say the problem is not theirs. 
They say: “It’s every individual for himself.” 
They say every individual has total responsi- 
bility to plan for retirement. 

I agree that we should all plan on an indi- 
vidual basis to provide for our future needs. 
But the best plans and preparations of all 
men can be crushed by forces beyond their 
control. Disease, economic fluctuations, and 
just plain bad luck can make a mockery of 
even the wisest investments and prepara- 
tions. 

What we need is a new dedication to end 
the crisis facing our senior citizens. What 
we need is a government with heart and 
understanding. And what we need right now 
is action on a program to allow our senior 
citizens to live with dignity, security, and a 
sense of usefulness. 

Let me specify six steps which are vital to 
such @ program: 

1. Increase social security benefits to keep 
pace with living costs. 

2. Increase from $1,200 to $1,800 the 
amount which individuals may earn with- 
out losing social security benefits. 

3. Extend the social security system to 
cover costs of hospital and nursing-home 
care for senior citizens. 

4. Establish minimum Federal standards 
which States must meet for old-age-assist- 
ance programs. 

5. Provide effective Federal assistance for 
specialized housing programs for the aged. 

6. Allow a tax-credit incentive to encour- 
age hiring of older workers. 

I have sponsored legislation for these pur- 
poses in the Senate and will continue to fight 
hard for favorable action. This is no sud- 
den effort on my part. I have never forgot- 
ten—and I will never forget—the crisis facing 
our senior citizens. We must let them know 
they are not alone. 





Byelorussia’s 42d Anniversary of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 42d 
anniversary of the proclamation of in- 


dependence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic is being observed on 
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March 25. It was on March 25, 1918, in 
the city of Minsk, when Byelorussia 
was proclaimed an independent country 
and its people a free nation. 

Three years later the Communist rul- 
ers of Russia extended their domination 
over Byelorussia and subjugated its 
people. They have remained subjugated 
ever since, but the date of the proclama- 
tion of their independence is tradition- 
ally observed by freedom-loving Byelo- 
russians wherever they live, with the ex- 
ception of their ancestral homeland 
where freedom is forbidden. 

Today, the people of Byelorussia are a 
captive nation facing the threat of physi- 
cal and cultural extinction together with 
the other captive nations of eastern and 
central Europe. It is therefore most ur- 
gent for us, in the United States and 
throughout the free world, to encourage 
these peoples, to give moral and where 
possible all other support, so that they 
can survive this dark hour in their his- 
tory. We must keep alive their yearning 
for freedom, their hopes for a better day 
to come, their desire to shake off the 
bonds of enslavement and tyranny. 

In the month of May the “Big Four” 
are scheduled to meet in Paris at an East- 
West summit meeting. This would seem 
to me to be a logical time, place and 
occasion to bring up the question of the 
captive nations so that they may again 
enjoy the fundamental freedoms and the 
human rights to which they are entitled, 
to live under governments of their own 
choice, and to continue to develop their 
culture and to worship their God with- 
out fear of reprisal. We cannot permit 
the Soviet Union to ignore this problem 
any longer. 

In the meantime, in the face of all 
adversities, I feel it is of utmost impor- 
tance for the American people to join 
the Byelorussian people in prayer and 
hope that Byelorussia will once again rise 
in our lifetime as a free, democratic and 
independent nation. 





The Right To Vote 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
right to vote has been described as the 
very heart of our democratic way of life, 
and I know of no one in or out of public 
service who would take issue with this 
proposition. Given that right, men and 
women immediately acquire dignity and 
status. Take it away and you open the 
door to the totalitarian philosophy. 

At this very moment we are engaged 
in a consuming debate on a bill designed 
to put teeth into the guarantee against 
the deprivation of our right to vote, 
contained in our Constitution, and it is 
my impression that we will enact into 
law in this session some form of this 
bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, responsible leaders of 
Government, however, need to do more 
than just to make certain that qualified 
persons are not denied this constitu- 
tional right. We must perforce, as such 
leaders, do everything within our power 
to enlighten and inform our citizenry 
that this fundamental right carries with 
it the crucial responsibility that it must 
be exercised if we are to enjoy the 
fruits of a full and free society. Too 
often have we read statistics that re- 
flect an abundance of apathy on the 
part of our citizens in the exercise of 
this great right. Too often have I, asa 
Member of Congress, been approached 
by postal workers and civil service em- 
ployees who advise me that they have 
been given little or insufficient time to 
get to the election poils on the basis of 
economy and efficiency. 

In a democratic government, I sub- 
mit that this kind of thinking is nar- 
rowminded and_e shortsighted. Econ- 
omy does not just mean saving money; 
it means spending it wisely and in the 
public interest. On election day we can- 
not afford to save this kind of money. 
Our postal workers, our civil service em-=- 
ployees, yes, Mr. Speaker, all our cit- 
izens, are entitled to dedicate their 
thinking and to cast their votes on elec- 
tion day without the pressure of know- 
ing that they must return quickly to 
work. With this in mind, I am today 
introducing a joint resolution declaring 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
of November in each even-numbered 
year to be a legal public holiday. 

This resolution if enacted will give 
national recognition to the great im- 
portance of the exercise by our citizens 
of their right to vote, and will result in 
sparking even greater interest in Gov- 
ernment participation by all. 

In 37 of our States the importance of 
this day has already been recognized and 
election day is a full holiday. So it 
would appear that about three-quarters 
of the States have already attested to 
the need for this resolution on a na- 
tional basis. 

I do hope that my colleagues will 
support me in this effort. 





The Status of Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
the uniqueness of the present relation- 
ships of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico with the United States gives rise at 
times to misunderstandings, as illus- 
trated by a letter which I include at the 
end of these remarks, together with a 
letter in reply, both recently published 
in the New York Times. 

In this connection, it may be enlight- 
ening to recall certain aspects of the 
historical development of the Federal 
system of the United States. In the 
growth of the United States from the 
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Thirteen Original States to the present 
50, new States were formed in areas 
which were ceded to the United States by 
the original States, and admitted into 
the Union. Although the formation of 
those States and their admission have 
been simultaneous, the formation of a 
State by the people of a territory is q 
political act separate and distinct from 
the act of admission by Congress. In 
fact, the Ordinance of 1784 of the Con- 
tinental Congress, drafted and reported 
by a committee presided over by Thomas 
Jefferson, provided for the formation of 
the State to precede its later admission, 

The Ordinance of 1784 provided that— 


The settlers of the territory * * * either 
on their own petition or on the order of 
Congress receive authority from them with 
appointment of time and place for the free 
males of full age to meet together for the 
purpose of establishing a temporary govern- 
ment to adopt the constitution and laws of 
any one of these States. 

That such temporary government shall 
only continue in force in any State until it 
shall have acquired 20,000 free inhabitants 
when, given the proof thereof to Congress, 
they shall receive from them authority with 
appointment of time and place to call a 
convention of representatives to establish a 
permanent constitution and government for 
themselves; provided that both the tempo- 
rary and permanent governments be estab- 
lished on these principles as their basis: 
(1) That they shall ever remain a part of 
the United States; (2) that in their persons, 
property, and territory they shall be subject 
to the Government of the United States in 
Congress assembled and to the Articles of 
Confederation, in all those cases in which 
the original States shall be so subject. 

That whensoever any of the said States 
shall have of free inhabitants as many as 
shall then be in any one of the least numer- 
ous of the Thirteen Original States, such 
State shall be admitted by its delegates into 
the Congress of the United States on an 
equal footing with the said original States. 
* * * Until such admission by their dele- 
gates into Congress, any of the said States, 
after the establishment of their temporary 
government, shall have authority to keep a 
sitting Member in oCngress with the right of 
debating but not of voting. 

That all the preceding articles shall be 
formed into a charter of compact; shall be 
duly executed by the President of the United 
States in Congress assembled under his hand 
and the seal of the United States; shall be 
promulgated and shall stand as fundamental 
conditions between the Thirteen Original 
States and these newly described, unalter- 
able but by joint consent of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, and of the 
particular State within which such altera- 
tion is proposed to be made. 


The similarity between the provisions 
and the philosophy of the 1784 Ordinance 
and Public Law 600 of the 81st Congress, 
under which the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico was created, is striking. 

As provided in the Ordinance of 1784 
for States to be formed in the western 
territory, the people of Puerto Rico re- 
ceived, under Public Law 600, 81st Con- 
gress, authority from the Congress to 
adopt a constitution and to form their 
own government. They did so and they 
organized the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. As provided under the Ordinance 
of 1784 for the States formed under it, 
Public Law 600 (sec. 9 of the Puerto 
Rican Federal Relations Act) provides 
that the laws of the United States, with 
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some exceptions, have the same force 

effect in Puerto Rico as in the 
United States. The ordinance provided 
that States to be formed in the western 
territory would have, until admitted, a 
nonvoting Delegate in Congress; the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act pro- 
yides that Puerto Rico be represented 
in the United States by a Resident Com- 
missioner who has been accorded the 
privileges of a nonvoting Member of the 
House of Representatives. The ordi- 
nance provided that the articles thereof 
be formed into a charter of compact; 
Public Law 600 was enacted “in the na- 
ture of a compact,” to become effective 
upon its acceptance by the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

The conclusion is inescapable that, 
under the terms of Public Law 600, 8ist 
Congress, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico occupies a position parallel to that 
envisioned for such States as might have 
been formed under the Ordinance of 
1784, except for the absence of an ex- 
plicit or implied promise or commitment 
for admission. Puerto Rico was not an 
incorporated territory. 

It was not until the Ordinance of 1784 
was repealed, with the adoption of the 
1787 Ordinance of the Northwest, that 
the territorial form of government was 
originated. 

That the thinking of the men of 1950 
may have so closely paralleled the think- 
ing of the men of the glorious founding 
years is clear proof that time may pass, 
circumstances may change, but the 
fundamental principles upon which this 
Nation was founded are never obsolete 
and never change; they are always cur- 
rent and, indeed, eternal. 

The letters follow: 

{From the New York Times, Nov. 10, 1959] 
LETTERS TO THE ‘TIMES—PUERTO RICO’'S 

STaTUS—ISLAND DECLARED AN AUTONOMOUS 

TERRITORY, NoT a COMMONWEALTH 

(The writer of the following letter is 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Ponce.) 

To the EpITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Your lead editorial of February 28 on the 
status of Puerto Rico is misleading and far 
from the reality. 

Puerto Rico was a possession of the United 
States from the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris to 1952 and during most of that time 
was governed by an act of Congress known 
as the Organic Act. 

About 1948 Congress consented to a modi- 
fication of the Organic Act of 1917, permit- 
ting it to be modified by a constitution drawn 
up and voted upon by the people of Puerto 
Rico. However, a necessary condition for 
the acceptance of the new constitution by 
Congress was the retention of the ‘Federal 
relationship” established by the old Organic 
Act of 1917. This is clear from the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp for June 30, 1950, wherein 
Congressman Javits expressed his opposition 
to the bill for the reason that it did not give 
Puerto Rico the opportunity to vote for inde- 
pendence or statehood, but only the oppor- 
tunity to vote for a new constitution within 
the structure of the old Organic Act. 

It was this new constitution (which modi- 
fled but did not abolish the Organic Act and 
therefore did not abolish or change the ter- 
ritorial status of Puerto Rico) which was 
approved by Congress in 1952. 

GOVERNOR’S STATEMENT 


In 1953 Mason Sears, an official of the 
U.S. Government, declared before the United 
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Nations Commission for Nonautonomous 
Territories that the United States would no 
longer report to this Commission in regard 
to Puerto Rico, which by law 600 of 1952 had 
ceased to be a nonautonomous territory. 
Presuming that a change from nonauton- 
omous to autonomous was the same as @ 
change from a territorial status to one of 
independence, Governor Mufioz-Marin began 
to proclaim publicly that the law 600 of 1952 
had somehow given independence to Puerto 
Rico, which then, in its turn and by the 
same law, freely united itself to the United 
States in a bond of ‘permanent association.” 

This is not what the law 600 did. It main- 
tained the Organic Act as the basic law for 
Puerto Rico and by the Organic Act Puerto 
Rico is and remains a possession of the 
United States. In fact one of the necessary 
conditions for acceptance of the new con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico by the Congress was 
the retention of the Federal relations estab- 
lished by the Organic Act of 1917. 

The result of the confusion being spread 
by Governor Mufioz-Marin is that the New 
York Times and even the President of the 
United States are speaking as though Puerto 
Rico has been given its independence and is 
now independent but voluntarily associated 
with the United States. It is for the sake 
of continuing this thinking that Governor 
Mufioz-Marin is now requesting the Congress 
of the United States (Fernés-Murray bill) to 
change the terminology of Law 600 of 1952 
so that the words ‘Federal relations” will 
no longer appear and that they be substi- 
tuted by the words “articles of permanent 
association.” 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


This may continue the confusion. But it 
will not change the reality, which is that 
only Congress can give independence to 
Puerto Rico. There is no evidence that that 
has been the intention of Congress, and the 
recent congressional investigation regarding 
the Fernés-Murray bill made that quite clear. 

When the Times states that “Puerto Rico 
does not belong to the United States” and 
“Puerto Ricans themselves have chosen the 
commonwealth status and are equally free 
to choose independence or ask for statehood,” 
and when Governor Mufioz-Marin states, ‘““We 
are happy to say that Puerto Rico is a proud, 
free, self-governing commonwealth, joined 
to the United States by her own choice”— 
these are all statements which do not square 
with the legal realities, and which usurp the 
powers of Congress over territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

Puerto Rico up to 1952 had been a non- 
autonomous territory or possession of the 
United States. In 1952 Congress made it an 
autonomous territory. 

If we are ashamed to have colonies, and 
we should be, then let us get rid of them 
in a legal way and in a way in which there 
will be no room for doubt by anyone. The 
people of our colonies should be given a fair 
opportunity to choose between independence 
or statehood. If independence is not wanted 
and statehood is not practical at the time, 
there is still the possibility of legislation by 
Congress that will make our territories that 
do not want independence a definite and 
integral part of the United States with the 
assurance of statehood if the conditions 
warrant it. 

But let this be done by act of Congress 
after consulting with those concerned. 

The present condition in Puerto Rico is 
that Governor Mufioz-Marin is, by his own 
will, imposing upon the people of Puerto Rico 
and on the Congress of the United States, 
an independence which was never granted 
and a voluntary association which is absurd 
unless independence has been granted. 

JAMES MCMANUs. 

PONCE, P.R., February 24, 1960. 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1960} 

LETTER TO THE TIMES—PUERTO RICO’S 
Status—BoTtH FEDERAL AND COMMON- 
WEALTH GOVERNMENTS Saip To EXIst 


(The writer of the following letter is Res- 
ident Commissioner, Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico.) 

To the Eprror OF THE NEw YoRK TIMES: 

The letter published on March 10 and 
signed by the Bishop of Ponce, P.R., in- 
terprets Public Law 600, 81st Congress (in 
accordance with which the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico was created), as a mere grant 
by the Congress of its consent to a modifica- 
tion of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico. 
With all due respect to Bishop McManus’ 
point of view, I must disagree as to the in- 
terpretation of the facts involved. 

Public Law 600, entitled “an act to pro- 
vide for the organization of a constitutional 
government by the people of Puerto Rico” 
states: “That fully recognizing the principle 
of government by consent, this act is now 
adopted in the nature of a compact so that 
the people of Puerto Rico may organize a 
government pursuant to a constitution of 
their own adoption.” 

It also states: “This act shall be submitted 
to the qualified voters of Puerto Rico for ac- 
ceptance or rejection through an island- 
wide referendum to be held in accordance 
with the laws of Puerto Rico. Upon the ap- 
proval of this act by a majority of the voters 
participating in such referendum, the legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico is authorized to call a 
constitutional convention to draft a consti- 
tution for the said island of Puerto 
ice. SS 

“Upon adoption of the constitution by the 
people of Puerto Rico, the President of the 
United States is authorized to transmit 
such constitution to the Congress of the 
United States if he finds that such constitu- 
tion conforms with the applicable provisions 
of this act and of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Upon approval by the Congress, the con- 
stitution shall become effective in accord- 
ance with its terms.” 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Certainly this goes far beyond mere con- 
sent to a modification of an organic act. 
Moreover, sections 4 and 5 of Public Law 
600 provided that when the Constitution of 
Puerto Rico became effective all but 21 of 
the 58 sections of the Organic Act would be 
repealed. The continued sections were to be 
cited thereafter as the Puerto Rican Federal 
Relations Act. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, reporting on what is now 
Public Law 447, to approve the Constitution 
of Puerto Rico (enacted July 3, 1952), stated: 
“The provisions of the present Organic Act 
which will remain in force and effect as the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, how- 
ever, relate to matters affecting not the in- 
ternal affairs of Puerto Rico but the rela- 
tionship of Puerto Rico to the United States 
* ¢ *. Applicable provisions of the US. 
Constitution and the Federal Relations Act 
will have the same effect as the Constitution 
of the United States has with respect to State 
constitutions or State laws.” 

Furthermore, the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico provides: “Article I, section 1: The 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is hereby con- 
stituted. Its political power emanates from 
the people and shall be exercised in accord- 
ance with their will within the terms of the 
compact agreed upon between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

“Section 2. The Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico shall be repub- 
lican in form and its legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches as established by this 
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constitution shall be equally subordinate 
to the sovereignty of the people of Puerto 
Rico.” 

POWERS OF PEOPLE 

Territorial status has always been inter- 
preted to mean the status of an area which 
is subject to the plenary authority of Con- 
gress. Whatever political authority is exer- 
cised by the people of the area is delegated 
to them by Congress. The political powers 
now exercised by the people of Puerto Rico 
emanate from themselves. Therefore, since 
the proclamation of the Commonwealth, two 
governments operate and coexist in Puerto 
Rico similarly as in the States of the 
Union—namely, the Federal and the Com- 
monwealth Governments, each within its re- 
spective sphere. To hold that the status of 
Puerto Rico continues to be territorial is to 
ignore the true meaning of territorial status 
and give the term a new meaning. 

Neither Governor Mufioz-Marin nor any- 
one who has had any significant part in the 
advent of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
has ever claimed that commonwealth is in- 
dependence, for it is not separation but 
rather it is freedom in association. 

It is unfortunate that because commons 
wealth status, as created for Puerto Rico, 
has no precedent in the United States polit- 
ical system, it is not always properly com- 
prehended. For this reason the recognition 
given to the Commonwealth by the President 
in his recent address in San Juan was not 
only enlightening but extremely valuable, 
while editorials such as yours of February 23 
are most helpful and commendable. 

A. FERNOS-ISERN. 

WASHINGTON, March 10, 1960. 





The 112th Anniversary of Hungarian War 
of Independence of 1848 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
previously obtained, I insert in the REc- 
ORD my address delivered to the United 
Hungaries Societies of Cleveland, on 
Sunday, March 13, on the 112th anniver- 
sary of the Hungarian War of Independ- 
ence of 1848: 

Hungary has a proud record of more than 
1,000 years of history. In my judgment, the 
outstanding chapters in this long history 
point up the unbroken record of dedication 
by the Hungarian people to human values 
and the dignity of man. These same values 
are the foundation of all our liberties and 
freedom and the high road to national in- 
dependence. 

King Stephen, who reigned in the 10th 
century, set these goals for the Hungarian 
people. Down through the ages the Hun- 
garian people have remained stanch defend- 
ers of these ideals and basic spiritual values. 
The long history of Hungary in world affairs 
is replete with heroic chapters of sacrifice 
in support of these ideals. This record of 
deeds by the Hungarian people has earned 
for their nation the merited accolade of 
“defender of the West.” 

It is little wonder then that King Stephen 
is the patron saint of Hungary and a great 
saint known and revered by all the Chris- 
tian world. 

The war of independence of 1848 led by 
Louis Kossuth was based on the historic 
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ideals of the Hungarian people. But Louis 
Kossuth also received much stimulation 
from the events which had taken place here, 
beginning with the American Revolutionary 
War. Kossuth knew well the ideals and 
methods of the new American experiment 
in representative government. 

Kossuth was aware that we were pledged 
to constitutional government and that our 
Constitution was a guarantee for govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. 

Kossuth also knew that our form of gov- 
ernment under law, which took its authority 
from the consent of the governed, was in 
sharp contrast with government by the 
whims and fancy of the few—whether that 
few be a hereditary aristocracy or an im- 
posed autocracy. 

Kossuth felt the powerful stimulation of 
the meaning of national independence of all 
Americans, and saw in it the answer to the 
strivings of his people for complete self- 
government. 

In our times we have seen the Hungarian 
nation realize the full flower of its national 
independence. We have also seen that na- 
tional independence snuffed out by the new 
colonialism, the new imperialism of the Rus- 
sian despots. Hungary was a victim of World 
War II—a victim of profound ignorance on 
the part of the leaders of the Western World 
concerning the true nature and intent of 
imperial Russian communism. This pro- 
found ignorance led our leaders to believe 
that the Russian Communists were our al- 
lies and that they would support the pledges 
of the Atlantic Charter. What a price we 
paid to dispel thatignorance. Hungary, along 
with Poland, Czechia, Slovakia, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, were subjected to the night- 
mare of Russian occupation which today 
plagues all those once independent nations. 
It is tragic that the leaders of the Western 
World failed to realize that the Soviet Union 
was nothing more than a prison of nations, 
that is, non-Russian nations. It is equally 
tragic that they failed to understand that 
these captive non-Russian nations of the So- 
viet Union desire their national independ- 
ence just as much as any subjugated nation 
of the world. Had the leaders of the West- 
ern World understood these basic facts, the 
world of our times would be quite different 
than we find it today. 

All the world knows that Hungary, true to 
her long and rich traditions, rose up in total 
political revolution against Russian occupa- 
tion in October 1956. The people, from small 
children to aged grandmothers, rose up spon- 
taneously against the organized tyranny of 
the Russians. That is why I call the Hun- 
garian freedom revolution a total political 
revolution. In 5 days the Red Army, which 
had been publicized as an unbeatable force, 
was completely defeated and driven from 
Hungarian soil; and I repeat, this was done 
by the Hungarian people without any assist- 
ance from the outside world. Then, for 5 
historic days, the Hungarian people were free 
of alien rule and on the road to reconstruct- 
ing their national independence and restor- 
ing freedom to all the people. 

The events which followed are known 
equally well to all the people of the world. 
In the absence of any support from the free 
world—even words of encouragement from 
the heads of any Western nation—the Rus- 
sian despots reinvaded Hungary to crush the 
provisional government and to smother all 
liberty and freedom. Here again the leaders 
of the Western World, particularly the 
United States, as leaders of the free world 
coalition, maintained a strange silence. The 
many pleas for assistance from the Hun- 
garian patriots in their hour of greatest need 
went unanswered, 

In these circumstances, I telegraphed 
President Eisenhower requesting that he 
take the lead in supporting the cause of the 
freedom fighters. Allow me to read to you 
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from my telegram to the President—which 
I sent to him before the revolution was 3 
days old, and 9 days before the Russians 
reinvaded Hungary: 

“I urge you instruct our Ambassador to 
the United Nations to take necessary steps 
to bring about emergency session of the 
United Nations Security Council in order to 
take positive measures to support the brave 
people of Poland and Hungary in their great 
struggle to throw off Russian occupation of 
their homelands, The cruel acts of aggres- 
sion committed by the Russian armies 
against these brave people stand as a serious 
and imminent threat to the peace of the 
world. We cannot help but aid the cause of 
human freedom and dignity throughout the 
world by taking this step. Our many mil- 
lions of allies behind the Iron Curtain look 
to the United States to take the lead at 
this critical hour in history.” 

I received no answer from President Eisen. 
hower to my appeal for the Hungarian pa- 
triots. The State Department, however, pro- 
vided an answer to my appeal and the appeal 
of millions of other Americans to act in sup- 
port of freedoms cause. Forty-eight hours 
before the Russians reinvaded Hungary the 
State Department sent a cable message to the 
Dictator Tito informing him that “the Gov- 
ernment of the United States did not favor 
governments unfriendly to the Soviet Union 
on the borders of the Soviet Union.” This 
message was sent in the certain knowledge 
that Tito would relay this good news for 
communism to his cronies in the Russian 
Kremlin. This message stands as clear and 
precise notice to the Russian tyrants that our 
Government would not intervene in any ac- 
tion taken by them to crush the freedom rev- 
olution then taking place in Hungary. 
Within 48 hours after the message was sent 
by our State Department to Tito, the Rus- 
sians reinvaded Hungary—in the certain 
knowledge that they could do so without fear 
of provoking a counteraction by the United 
States. 

I.am confident that if this message had 
not been sent to Tito the Russians would not 
have dared to reinvade and today Hungary 
would be free. 

Long after the Russians had reinvaded 
Hungary and when they were in the process 
of carrying out mass terror and reprisals 
against the people, then and only then did 
the United Nations General Assembly take 
up the cause of human freedom in Hungary. 
The wave of public indignation which swept 
the world forced this action. 

You and I know that the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, after a long 
and bitter debate, adopted a resolution which 
condemned the Russians for their aggression 
against Hungary and called for the imme- 
diate and complete removal of all Red army 
elements on Hungarian soil. The only votes 
against the resolution in the General As- 
sembly came from the Russian delegation 
and their trained seals who have been put 
up as alleged representatives of seven of their 
captive nations. The record is clear that the 
Russian imperialists have since not only 
ignored this resolution, but have exposed it 
to contemptuous attack. 

As of this late date, almost 4 years after 
the action taken by the United Nations, 
nothing whatever has been accomplished 
to support the purposes of the resolution. 
Recognizing the danger of this situation, 
the dangers to the cause of peace when one 
member of the United Nations completely 
disregards a resolution to prevent war, I 
have carried on a campaign, the objective 
of which is to cause the Russians to adhere 
to the United Nations Resolution on Hun- 
gary or be ejected from membership in the 
United Nations. 

The most powerful sanction the United 
Nations has against aggression is the denial 
of membership in that body to an aggres- 
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sor nation. Nothing would harm the cause 
of the Russian Communists more than to 
pe ejected from membership in the United 
Nations for nonconformance with the res- 
olution on Hungary. This would be not only 
a severe blow to Russian prestige, but it 
would also serve notice to the hundreds 
of millions of captive peoples and the many 
submerged nations under Russian control 
that the nations of the free world were 
determined to make the United Nations an 
effective organ of peace with justice. I shall 
continue my efforts to bring about Russian 
conformity with the United Nations Resolu- 
tion on Hungary and I invite you to join 
with me in this effort. 

One of the major considerations which 
caused me to be one of the original sponsors 
of the Captive Nations Week resolution was 
my concern for the growing ignorance of the 
nature of Russian Communist imperialism 
in the Eisenhower administration. The 
present trend toward appeasement of the 
Russians, which I am sure is well known 
to all of you here, is the certain course to 
war. Two world wars in my lifetime were 
started because of appeasement of the dicta- 
tors. No thinking person can deny that the 
more the dictator is appeased, the greater 
becomes his appetite for more conquest. 
The only way we can prevent war is to stand 
up against the dictator and to be firm in 
our support of the right of all people and 
all nations to self-government and free 
political institutions. 

The people of the world were uplifted by 
the action taken in Congress to memorialize 
the third week of July as Captive Nations 
Week. The stirring words of this resolution 
brought a message of hope not only to the 
hundreds of millions of people who yearn 
for freedom behind the Iron Curtain, but 
also to the people in the some 20-odd coun- 
tries of the free world which have won their 
national independence since the end of 
World War II, and those now struggling for 
this goal on the African continent. This 
was the clarion call of freedom’s cause, and 
it was received as such by the multitudes of 
the world who had been awaiting positive 
political leadership from the Government of 
the United States. To the common man 
the world over, the Captive Nations Week 
resolution stands as a denouncement of any 
efforts to appease the Russian dictators. 

The people of the United States were 
shocked when, a few days after Congress 
enacted the Captive Nations Week resolution 
and it became the law of the land as Public 
Law 86-90, President Eisenhower announced 
that he had invited the bloody handed 
Russian leader Khrushchev to make a state 
visit to the United States. This shock re- 
sulted from the inability of the common man 
the world over to reconcile our Government 
issuing a universal declaration of national 
independence, and a few days later wit- 
nessing our President embracing the leader 
of the most brutal tyranny known in the long 
history of mankind. It is little wonder that 
People the world over are losing faith in 
our word when the actions of our President 
belie that word. 

I do not know what caused President 
Eisenhower to invite the new Russian Czar 
Khrushchev to the United States, although 
several reasons have been advanced for this 
strange behavior. Some people hold that the 
Khrushchev tour of the United States, ac- 
companied as it was with complete access 
by him to all our mass media of communi- 
cation, particularly television, was part of 
the “mirage of peace” concocted by the 
Madison Avenue soap salesmen. This was 
intended to be a 1960 political special in 
which the “mirage of peace” would be used 
to justify the Republican campaign slogans 
of peace, prosperity, and progress. Fortu- 
nately for the cause of peace with justice, 
the “mirage of peace” has now been exposed 
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as a fraud and a massive deception of the 
American people. 

For those who innocently believe that by 
allowing Khrushchev to see first hand the 
great industrial power of the United States, 
he would be dissuaded from his evil ways 
and would, practically overnight, give up 
the Communist objective of world conquest, 
the evidence is overriding to the contrary. 
Khrushchev has interpreted his visit to the 
United States as a sure sign of the triumph 
of communism in the world, as an indication 
of weakness on the part of the United States, 
as reason to believe that the policy of ap- 
peasement guides our foreign policy. Our 
allies in NATO and SEATO have begun to 
wonder whether the United States has 
wearied in its task of leading the cause of 
human freedom. The uncommitted peoples 
of the world are showing dangerous signs 
of looking toward Moscow and its claims to 
represent the wave of the future. The people 
of the captive nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are surely wondering whether the 
United States is being led down the road to 
associating the destiny of our Nation with 
the Russian despots in a common effort to 
hold the slave empire of communism to- 
gether. This, my friends, is the Pandora’s box 
in the field of world affairs which President 
Eisenhower's invitation to Khrushchev has 
opened up. 

But there is a brighter side to life than 
that which results from the Khrushchev visit 
to the United States. There are evergrowing 
signs that the people of the United States are 
becoming restless and dissatisfied with the 
failure of leadership by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The American people will not 
long suffer at being second best, too little, 
too late, and a national posture of passivity 
in circumstances of opportunity calling for 
dynamic action. Here is what I mean by 
circumstances of opportunity calling for 
dynamic political action: 

1. The second summit meeting: President 
Eisenhower must challenge the Russians on 
the Captive Nations Week resolution. He 
should make certain that the Russians 
understand that we mean business by the 
terms of this resolution. He can seize the 
initiative by challenging the Russians to 
permit free and unfettered elections in all of 
the captive nations listed in Public Law 
86-90, now the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution, such elections to be under United 
Nations supervision. 

2. President Eisenhower should challenge 
the Russians to either live up to the terms 
of the United Nations Resolution on Hun- 
gary or face action by the United States to 
strip them of their membership in the 
United Nations. : 

3. President Eisenhower should demand 
that the Russians live up to their 1955 
summit conference pledges for a free and 
united Germany. A free and united Ger- 
many, attained by unfettered elections under 
United Nations supervision, would auto- 
matically eliminate the Berlin crisis. 

If the President fails to take action on 
these three points it will be fair and proper 
for the American people to say that the 
second summit conference was nothing more 
than a part of the Republican “mirage of 
peace” and a further step along the road of 
appeasement. 

I share with you the glorious memory of 
the ages long struggle of the Hungarians to 
win and maintain their national independ- 
ence. Like you, I am convinced that the 
cause of justice among and between nations 
must be made the foundation stone of our 
foreign policy. The Captive Nations Week 
resolution, now Public Law 86-90, pro- 
claims that the aspirations of the people of 
the captive non-Russian nations for their 
national independence and freedom, is a 
powerful deterrent to war and one of the 
best hopes for a just and lasting peace. 
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I am completely convinced of the truth of 
this statement and shall continue to sup- 
port this cause with all the strength and 
vigor at my command. 





St. Catherine’s High School Plays in the 
Knights of Columbus Invitational Na- 
tional Basketball Tournament at 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, St. Cath- 
erine’s High School of Racine, Wis., a 
former girls’ academy became a coedu- 
cational Catholic high school in 1924. 
It serves the city of Racine, Wis., and 
has an enrollment of approximately 1,350 
boys and girls. Its enrollment continues ° 
to increase and is limited only by the 
physical capacity of the school to accept 
more students. The school is under the 
management of the Sisters of St. Domi- 
nic, who maintain a convent at Racine. 
The president of the school is Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. S. B. Witkowiak who has done an 
admirable job in inaugurating a program 
designed to secure the greatest effort 
from every individual student. His plan 
is being studied carefully. 

The school has always had an excel- 
lent record scholastically. Its athletic - 
teams have enjoyed recognition for their 
ability and for winning many champion- 
ships on both a city, district, and State 
level. The athletic director for the school 
is Rev. Anthony Zukaitis and the basket- 
ball team has been coached for the 
last several years by John McGuire. 
His talents and fame, as a coach in Wis- 
consin, are legend. He has the ability 
to get the most from a boy and has a 
record of wins that would do credit to the 
most famous coach of our day. His 
teams have won the last two Wisconsin 
State Catholic basketball championships 
and, for the second time, have been in- 
vited to play in the Knights of Columbus 
Invitational National Basketball Tour- 
nament at Georgetown University. Last 
year, St. Catherine’s won the consola- 
tion championship. 

The students of St. Catherine’s High 
School staged a fundraising drive and 
raised the money necessary to send their 
team to Washington. Over 100 students 
will accompany the team by train and 
there will be, at least, that many adults 
coming to Washington from Racine for 
the basketball tournament this week- 
end. 

The 1959-60 team averaged 61 points 
per game. Their opponents averaged 34 
points per game. They have long been 
known by the nickname of Angels. — 
Their colors are black and white. The 
players on this year’s team are: James 
Hesse, Joseph Gamell, Charles Wood, 
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Tom Schilke, Jim Poulson, Bob Letsch, 
Rocke Calvelli, Todd Pettit, Tom Cra- 
mer, David Koenings, Tom Donavan, 
Donald Hartig, Roger DeMark, Edward 
Evenson, Brian Verhayen. The man- 
agers of the team are: Robert Olley, 
David Dudor, and Jef Miller. 

The players who will participate in the 
national tournament play are: Joseph 
Gamell, Charles Wood, Tom Schilke, Jim 
Poulson, Bob Letsch, James Hesse, Rocke 
Calvelli, Todd Pettit, David Koenings, 
Tom Cramer and Donald Hartig. 

The tallest man on the team is Tom 
Schilke; he is 6 feet 8 inches tall. 
The high-point man for the year has 
been the so-called eagle-eyed Chuck 
Wood. Three of his teammates were 
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picked on the all-city team for Racine, 
Wis., to wit: Tom Schilke, Chuck Wood 
and Jim Poulson. Jim Poulson and 
Chuck Wood were picked for the all- 
Catholic conference team for the State 
of Wisconsin. 

The team will arrive in Washington, 
D.C., at Union Station on Thursday, 
March 17, at 8:40 a.m. and will stay at 
the Roger Smith Hotel while in Wash- 
ington. 

It is with great pride that I am able to 
report the arrival of St. Catherine’s High 
School basketball team to Washington, 
D.c. St. Catnerine’s is the alma mater 
of both my wife and myself and it is in- 
deed a true and real pleasure to see this 
group of splendid young men, whom I 
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have watched play on several occasions, 
come to Washington with the enthusias- 
tic backing of their schoolmates and the 
adult population of the entire city of 
Racine. The spirit of teamplay has 
permeated their actions during the en- 
tire year and I predict that they will 
leave Washington Sunday evening as the 
winners of the tournament and with the 
1960 trophy tucked away in their lug- 
gage. 

I believe that St. Catherine’s High 
School should be congratulated for its 
consistent ability to develop such fine 
athletic teams and for its dedication to 
the development of manhood in those 
participating in its athletic programs, 





SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 18, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
jan, and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of men and of nations, we come 
to Thee with deep gratitude for our sur- 
passing heritage. 

Our charter of freedom tells us that 
our worth and our dignity as individuals 
lie not in our role as citizens of any 
state, but because Thou hast created 
us in Thy image. 

Thou hast given us the vision of a 
righteous nation with freedom and jus- 
tice and opportunity for all. Grant us 
the grace to be loyal to that mission. 

Beneath our diversities may we keep 
sacred the fundamental unity which is 
the true glory of this dear land of free- 
men. May our concern for impover- 
ished, exploited, and enslaved people 
everywhere be equal to that for our own 
welfare. 

In a vision that may startle us, and 
open our eyes to the solemn facts of 
these crucial days, make clear to us that 
the massed difficulties besetting us are 
not so much political and economic, as 
they are moral and spiritual; and that 
in all our baffied search for solutions, 
only by fresh awareness of Thee can the 
present social decay which threatens the 
inner life and the outer strength of the 
Nation be redeemed to decency and 
righteousness. 

We lift our prayer in the Saviour’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 17, 1960, was dis- 
pensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT (H. DOC. NO. 361) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the Second 
Semiannual Report of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
covering the period of April 1, 1959, 
through September 30, 1959. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE HovsE, March 18, 1960. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, beginning with the new 
reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 


nominations on the calendar, beginning 
with the new reports, will be stated. 





UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Thomas C. Mann, of Texas, to be the 
representative of the United States of 
America to the 16th session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know Mr. Mann very well. He 
comes from my State, and we take great 
pride in his distinguished service. So I 
am very much pleased that he has been 
nominated to this very important assign- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


COUNSELOR OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Theodore C. Achilles, of the District 
of Columbia, to be Counselor of the De- 
partment of State. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Siguard S. Larmon, of New York, to 
be a member of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Information for a term of 3 
years expiring Jan. 27, 1963, and until 
his successor has been appointed and 
qualified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 
AND PLENIPOTENTIARY TO PERU 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Selden Chapin, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Peru. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 


firmed. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 30, 1960. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. oe se 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for a term of 5 years expiring June 
30, 1965. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 


firmed. 








ROUTINE DIPLOMATIC AND FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry routine nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

That completes the new reports on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is in order. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MovutTH DISEASE 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, that 

there have been no significant developments 

to report for the month of February 1960 

relating to the cooperative program of the 

United States with Mexico for the control 

and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease; 

to a Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


REPORT ON STOCKPILE OF STRATEGIC AND 
CRITICAL MATERIALS 
A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a secret report on the stockpile of stra- 
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tegic and critical materials, for the period 
ended December 31, 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS ON REAL PROPERTY EXEMPT FROM 
TAXATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on real 
property exempt from taxation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the calendar year 1956 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on real prop- 
erty exempt from taxation in the District 
of Columbia, prior to December 24, 1942 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


LIBERALIZATION OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality Act 
so as to modernize and liberalize the quota 
system and provide for the admission of 
persecuted peoples, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on tort claims paid by the Department 
of Labor during the year ended December 
31, 1959 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF AN ALIEN 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a copy of the order suspending deportation 
in the case of Toh Jung Lin, together with 
a statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law pertaining to the case, and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
CONGRESS TO MAKE POSSIBLE THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF CAVE RUN RESERVOIR ON 
LICKING RIVER 


“Whereas it has been long recognized that 
the Licking River has many advantages as a 
potential reservoir site; and 

“Whereas a dam in the Cave Run area 
close to the source of the river would pre- 
vent the floods that periodically sweep the 
length of the river; and 

“Whereas the opportunities presented by 
the power source and the recreational facili- 
ties that would attend the construction of 
the dam and reservoir would attract in- 
dustries and visitors, to the benefit of the 
entire State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (the 
Senate concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1. That the U.S. Congress is 
hereby petitioned and memorialized to ap- 
propriate funds to construct the Cave Run 
Reservoir, on the Licking River. 

“Sec. 2. That the clerk of the senate cause 
copies of this resolution to be sent to the 
President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of 
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the U.S. House of Representatives and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky now serv- 
ing in the Congress. 

“JOHN T. TILLIs.” 





RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp several resolutions adopted 
by organizations of the State of New 
York. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCA=- 
TION, Crry ScHOoL District, SCHENECTADY, 
N.Y., URGING THE ENACTMENT INTO LAW OF 
SENATE Britt 105 FoR THE GRANTING OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS TO CHILDREN OF VETERANS 
UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 
Resolved by the Board of Education of the 

City School District of the City of Schenec- 

tady, N.Y.: 

SECTION 1. This board urges Congress and 
the President of the United States to enact 
into law Senate bill 105 for the granting of 
scholarships for certain persons from income 
resulting from the investment of certain - 
alien property seized during World War II 
by the U.S. Government. 

Sec. 2. The clerk of the board of education 
is hereby directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to our Representatives in the U.S. Con- 
gress, namely, Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senator Jacos K. Javits, and Congressman 
SAMUEL S. STRATTON. , 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SCHENECTADY 
CouNTY Boarp OF SUPERVISORS, SCHENEC- 
TADY, N.Y., AT THE MarcH 8 MEETING URG- 
ING SCHOLARSHIPS FOR VETERANS 


Whereas legislation has been introduced in 
Congress that would set aside and invest 
$100 million in World War II enemy war as- 
sets seized from Germany and Japan—with 
the interest thereon—to be used for the es- 
tablishment of 2,000 educational scholar- 
sips in the field of science and engineer- 
ing; and 

Whereas, although priority and preference 
in the awarding of the aforementioned schol- 
arships will be given to children of veterans 
of World Wars I and II and the Korean con~ 
flict, nonveterans will also be eligible for the 
awards; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Schenectady County 
Board of Supervisors urge the passage and 
enactment into law of U.S. Senate bill No. 
105 as a positive step in strengthening and 
broadening educational programs in science - 
and engineering; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to U.S. Senators KENNETH B. 
KEaTING and JacosB K. JaviTs, and Congress- 
man SAMUEL S. STRATTON. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
CoUNCIL ON MINIMUM WAGE MEMORIALIZING 
CONGRESS AND THE STATE LEGISLATURE TO 
SuPPoRT THE $1.25 MINIMUM WAGE BILL 


Whereas the Council of the City of New 
York, through its special committee to inves- 
tigate the causes of low wages in the city of 
New York and the feasibility of establishing 
an adequate minimum wage, undertook a 
study which had amongst its purposes the 
ascertainment of the causes of low wages in 
the city of New York, the extent to which 
low wages have increased the cost of services 
provided by the city of New York to those 
workers who receive low wages, and ways 
and means of remedying this serious basic 
problem; and 
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Whereas the study included analysis of 
available statistics and other pertinent ma- 
terial, as well as public hearings to which 
representatives of the city government, trade 
unions, industry and business, and privately 
supported social service, civic, and welfare 
groups were invited and were heard; and 

Whereas it was found that many thousands 
of families in the city of New York are sub- 
sisting under substandard living conditions 
primarily because of the low wages paid to 
the wage earners of the families, that this 
constitutes a social and economic danger to 
the welfare of our city, the State, and the 
Nation, that this condition with living costs 
mounting, has resulted in great demands for, 
and the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars annually by the city of New York and 
by private voluntary social services, hos- 
pitals, and charitable organizations in an 
effort to alleviate these conditions; and 

Whereas, under present conditions, unless 
remedied, such needs and expenditures will 
mount to a point where they cannot be met; 
and 

Whereas this problem is not unique to the 
city of New York, but exists to a greater or 
lesser degree in every community through- 
out the State of New York and the United 
States; and 

Whereas these vast expenditures constitute 
subsidies by the taxpayers and contributions 
to business and industry, which are neither 
morally nor economically justifiable; and 

Whereas the immediate means of afford- 
ing some relief to the low-paid workers and 
to the local governments and charitable or- 
ganizations, already too heavily burdened, 
is by the establishment of a minimum wage 
which comes closer to meeting actual needs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
New York most urgently petitions the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York to enact a 
law, without delay, which will establish at 
the earliest possible date a minimum wage of 
$1.25 per hour for a 40-hour work week, with 
appropriate premium overtime thereafter, 
the same to apply to employees in all busi- 
nesses and industries and to regular non- 
professional employees of voluntary non- 
profit organizations, such as hospitals. 

Practices existing in industries of comput- 
ing tips, board and lodging or other con- 
siderations of actual value as part of wages 
may be committed to continue, but the 
real ‘value of such allowances must be such 
as assures receipt by the employee of at least 
the minimum wages prescribed. Exceptions 
in the law should be narrowly limited in 
carefully defined areas, as similarly should be 
the discretion of the industrial commissioner 
to grant exceptions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of New York enact such a law without wait- 
ing for action which may be taken by the 
Congress of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the council is 
hereby directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the Governor of the State of 
New York, the Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of New York, the majority leader of 
the senate, the minority leader of the sen- 
ate, the speaker of the assembly, the majority 
leader of the assembly, the minority leader 
of the assembly, to each member of the sen- 
ate and assembly whose district is in the 
city of New York and to the industrial com- 
missioner of the State. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were intreduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3224. A bill for the relief of Min-sun 

Chen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL, Mr. KEATING, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. Scort, 
Mr. BEALL, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. MaG- 
NUSON, and Mr. PASTORE) : 

S. 3225. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to modernize and 
liberalize the quota system and provide for 
the admission of persecuted peoples, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DirKSEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3226. A bill to amend section 809 of the 
National Housing Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S.3227. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3228. A bill to amend the provisions of 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act which 
authorize certain operations within a State 
as a common carrier by motor vehicle en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce if 
State authorized; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3229. A bill to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959 to provide for the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of the Dolly Madison 
House, the Benjamin Taylor House, and the 
old Belasco Theater for historical, cultural, 
and civic purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3230. A bill to amend section 35 of title 
18 of the United States Code so as to increase 
the punishment for knowingly giving false 
information concerning destruction of air- 
craft and motor vehicles; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BuTLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT CONTAINING STATE 
REPORTS ON WATER RESOURCES 
AND PROBLEMS 


Mr. KERR submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 94); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources four 
thousand additional copies of the committee 
print, prepared by that committee, contain- 
ing the reports of the States to the commit- 
tee on their water resources and problems, 





LIBERALIZATION OF QUOTA SYS- 
TEM OF IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly one of the most difficult prob- 
lems before Congress—and this state- 
ment is true with regard to nearly every 
session—relates to the broad question of 
immigration. When all is said and done, 
I believe the nub of the problem is how 
to protect the country against a great 
stream of immigrants who could have a 
dislocating effect on the economy, yet at 
the same time to ease the explosive ef- 
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fect of overpopulation in other coun- 
tries and do our fair share in the refugee 
field, not closing the door so tight as to 
destroy all hope for all people that there 
will be a haven and a life in America. 

I think that is the basis for the message 
the President sent to the Congress with 
regard to a new immigration bill. I 
shall not try to belabor the matter, but 
I think, in order to round out the full 
case, I should ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point, 
in connection with my remarks, some 
pertinent data. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the President’s 
message, which was sent to the Congress 
on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


* as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I again urge the liberalization of some of 
our existing restrictions upon immigration. 

The strength of this Nation may be meas- 
ured in many ways—military might, indus- 
trial productivity, scientific contributions, its 
system of justice, its freedom from autoc- 
racy, the fertility of its land, and the prowess 
of its people. Yet no analytical study can 
so dramatically demonstrate its position in 
the world as the simple truth that here, 
more than any other place, hundreds of 
thousands of people each year seek to enter 
and establish their homes and raise their 
children. 

To the extent possible, without dislocating 
the lives of those already living here, this 
flow of immigration to this country must be 
encouraged. These persons who seek entry 
to this country seek more than a share in 
our material prosperity. The contributions 
of successive waves of immigrants show that 
they do not bring their families to a strange 
land and learn a new language and a new 
way of life simply to indulge themselves with 
comforts. Their real concern is with their 
children, and as a result those who have 
struggled for the right of American citizen- 
ship have, in countless ways, shown a deep 
appreciation of its responsibilities. The 
names of those who make important con- 
tributions in the fields of science, law, and 
almost every other field of endeavor indicate 
that there has been no period in which the 
immigrants to this country have not richly 
rewarded it for its liberality in receiving 
them. 

In the world of today our immigration law 
badly needs revision. Ideally, I believe that 
this could perhaps be accomplished best by 
leaving immigration policy subject to flexible 
standards. While I realize that such a de- 
parture from the past is unlikely now, a num- 
ber of bills have already been introduced 
which contain the elements of such an idea. 
The time is ripe for their serious considera- 
tion so that the framework of a new pattern 
may begin to evolve. 

For immediate action in this session I urge 
two major acts: 

First, we should double the 154,000 quota 
immigrants that we are presently taking into 
our country. 

Second, we should make special provision 
for the absorption of many thousands of per- 
sons who are refugees without a country as 
a result of political upheavals and their flight 
from persecution. 

The first proposal would liberalize the 
quotas for every country and, to an impor- 
tant extent, moderate the features of exist- 
ing law which operate unfairly in certain 
areas of the world. In this regard, I recom- 
mend the following steps: 

1. The removal of the ceiling of 2,000 on 
quotas within the Asiatic-Pacific triangle; 
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9. The basing of the overall limitation on 
tion on the 1960 census as soon as it 
is available in place of that of 1920, which is 
present base; 
= The annual acceptance of one-sixth of 
1 percent of our total population; 

4. Abandonment of the concept of race 
and ethnic classifications within our popu- 
lation, at least for the purposes of the in- 
creases in quotas I have recommended, by 
substituting as the base for computation the 
number of immigrants actually accepted from 
each area between 1924 and 1959. In other 
words, the increase in the quota for Italy, for 
example, would not be based upon a percent- 

of a so-called Italian ethnic group within 
our country, but upon a percentage of actual 
immigration from Italy between 1924 and 
1959; and 

5. The unused quotas of undersubscribed 
countries should be distributed among over- 
subscribed countries. This distribution 
should be in proportion to the quotas of the 
oversubscribed countries. 

My second major proposal is for authori- 
gation for the parole into this country of 
refugees from oppression. They are persons 
who have been forced to flee from their 
homes because of persecution or fear of per- 
secution based upon race, religion, or polit- 
ical opinions, or they are victims of world po- 
litical upheaval or national calamity which 
makes it impossible for them to return to 
their former homes. 

This year has been designated World Ref- 
ugee Year. The United States and 68 other 
nations have joined together in an attempt 
to seek permanent solutions for the prob- 
lems of these peoples. Nations who in the 
past have granted entry to the victims of 
political or religious persecutions have never 
had cause to regret extending such asylum. 
These persons with their intellectual ideal- 
ism and toughness will become worthwhile 
citizens and will keep this Nation strong and 
respected as a contributor of thought and 
ideals. 

I have asked the Attorney General to 
submit a draft of legislation to implement 
the recommendations I have made. The ad- 
ministration stands ready to supply what- 
ever information is necessary to permit ap- 
propriate action by the Congress during its 
present session. If, notwithstanding my 
specific recommendations, the Congress 
should enact other or different liberaliza- 
tions of our immigration law that are con- 
structive, I will be glad to approve them. 

DwIGHutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, March 17, 1960. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, sec- 
ondly, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an outline of the 
administration’s immigration bill; which 
deals with revision of quota system, in- 
cluding quota computation, quota basis, 
quota figures, quota allocation, unused 
quota numbers, Asia-Pacific triangle, 
new political entities; refugee provisions, 
including definition, admission, and 
Status; Asian spouses; and visa applica- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as foliows: 

OUTLINE OF ADMINISTRATION’S IMMIGRATION 
BILu 
I. REVISION OF QUOTA SYSTEM 
A. Quota computation 

1. Present quotas computed on basis of 
white U.S. population. 

2. Proposed quotas to be computed on total 
U.S. population. 

B. Quota basis 


1. Present quota based on 1920 census. 
2. Proposed quota to be based on— 
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(a) The 1950 census. 
(b) The 1960 census, when available. 


C. Quota figures 


1. Presently, based on 1920 white United 
States population, 154,657. 

2. Proposed, based on 1950 total United 
States population, 256,000. 

3. Proposed, based on 1960 total United 
States population, 300,000 (estimated). 


D. Quota allocation 


1. Present quota of 154,657 continued to be 
allocated as at present. 

2. Quota of each minimum quota area 
raised from 100 to 200. 

3. Remainder of quota increase to be dis- 
tributed among the several quota areas in 
proportion to total immigration to United 
States from each area between July 1, 1924, 
and July 1, 1959. 


E. Unused quota numbers 


1. At present, unused quota numbers are 
forever lost. 

2. As proposed, unused quota numbers are 
to be placed in a pool. 

(a) Each oversubscribed quota area shares 
in pool in proportion to relationship between 
its proclaimed quota and the aggregate quota 
of all other oversubscribed areas. 

F. Asia-Pacific triangle (20 nations) 

1. Presently, has quota ceiling of 2,000 (100 
to each existing nation). 

2. As proposed, ceiling is eliminated al- 
though each affected nation continues to 
have quota of 100. 

G. New political entities 

1. Guaranteed quotas of not less than the 
total of subquotas or minimum quotas pre- 
viously applicable to areas involved. 

II. REFUGEE PROVISIONS 
A. Definition 

1. “Refugee” is an alien— 

(a) Who has fled Communist area or coun- 
try in Middle East to escape persecution 
based on race, religion, or political opinion; 
or 

(b) Who is away from and unable to return 
to his usual place of abode because of natural 
calamity, military operations, or political up- 
heaval; and 

(c) Is in a non-Communist area; and 

(d) In need of resettlement help. 

B. Admission 

1. President, by proclamation may direct 
the Attorney General to parole into United 
States refugees selected by Secretary of State, 
upon finding— 

(a) Existence of refugees; 

(b) It is in the interests of the United 
States to permit them entry. 

2. Without Presidential proclamation At- 
torney General has authority to parole into 
United States— 

(a) Ten thousand refugees; 

(b) Refugees to be selected by Secretary of 
State. 

C. Status 


1. Attorney General may adjust status of 
admitted refugee to that of alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence if allen— 

(a) In United States for 2 years; 

(b) Person of good moral character; 

(c) Adjustment of status not contrary to 
national welfare, safety, or security. 

2. Attorney General reports to Congress 
each adjustment of status case— 

(a) Adverse resolution of either House be- 
fore close of congressional session next fol- 
lowing the report requires Attorney General 
to call for departure of alien from United 
States. 

III. ASIAN SPOUSE 

1. Asian spouse to be chargeable to the 
quota of accompanying spouse. 

2. Asian spouse of native of Western Hemi!- 
sphere country to be classified as nonquota 
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immigrant if accompanying or following to 
join such spouse. 


Iv. VISA APPLICATIONS 


1. Applications for visas no longer to re- 
quire information as to applicant’s race or 
ethnic classification. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
connection therewith I ask unanimous 
consent to have the bill in its entirety 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 201 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 1151) be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. (a)(1) The annual quota shall 
be a@ number equal to one-sixth of 1 per 
centum of the number of inhabitants in the * 
United States in 1950, as determined by the 
United States census of 1950: Provided, That 
when the 1960 census is completed, the an- 
nual quota shall be a number equal to one- 
sixth of 1 per centum of the number oi in- 
habitants in the United States in 1960, as 
determined by the United States census of 
1960. 

(2) The annual quota shall be distributed 
in the following manner: 

“(A) Each quota area shall first be allotted 
the same quota as it received under the law 
in existence prior to the enactment of this 
Act; 

“(B) The minimum quota for each mini- 
mum quota area as heretofore determined 
under the law in existence prior to the en- 
actment of this Act shall be increased by 
one hundred numbers, and the total of such 
increases shall be deducted from the re- 
mainder of the annual quota; 

“(C) The remainder of the annual quota 
shall then be distributed among the several 
quota areas in proportion to the actual im- 
migration into the United States of immi- 
grants chargeable to each such quota area 
between July 1, 1924, and July 1, 1959. 

“(b) The determination of the annual 
quota of any quota area shall be made by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, jointly. 
Such officials shall, jointly, report to the 
President the quota of each quota area, and 
the Secretary of State shall proclaim and 
make Known the quotas so reported. Such 
determination and report shall be made and 
such proclamation shall be issued as soon 
as practicable after the date of enactment 
of this Act. Quotas proclaimed therein shall 
take effect on the first day of the fiscal year, 
or the next fiscal half year, next following 
the expiration of six months after the date 
of the proclamation, and until such date 
the existing quotas proclaimed under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act shall re- 
main in effect. After the making of a proc- 
lamation under this subsection the quotas 
proclaimed therein shall continue with the 
same effect as if specifically stated herein 
and shall be final and conclusive for every 
purpose, except (1) insofar as it is made to 
appear to the satisfaction of such officials 
and proclaimed by the Secretary of Siate, 
that an error of fact has occurred in such 
determination or in such proclamation, or 
(2) in the case provided for in section 
202(e). 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (f), there shall be issued to quota 
immigrants chargeable to any quota (1) no 
more immigrant visas in any fiscal year than 
the quota for such year, and (2) in any 
calendar month of any fiscal year, no more 
immigrant visas than 10 per centum of the 
quota for such year; except that during the 
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last two months of any fiscal year immi- 
grant visas may be issued without regard to 
the 10 per centum limitation contained 
herein. 

“(d) Nothing in this Act shall prevent the 
issuance (without increasing the total num- 
ber of quota immigrant visas which may be 
issued) of an immigrant visa to an immi- 
grant as a quota immigrant even though he 
is a nonquota immigrant. 

“(e) The quota numbers available under 
the annual quotas of each quota area pro- 
claimed under this Act shall be reduced by 
the number of quota numbers which have 
been ordered to be deducted from the annual 
quotas authorized prior to the effective date 
of the annual quotas proclaimed under this 
Act under— 

“(1) section 19(c) of the Immigration Act 
of 1917, as amended; 

“(2) any other Act of Congress enacted 
prior to the effective date of the quotas pro- 
claimed under this Act: Provided, That the 
quota deductions required under the pro- 
visions of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
as amended, the Act of June 30, 1950 (64 
Stat. 306), and the Act of April 9, 1952 (66 
Stat. 50), are hereby terminated effective 
July 1, 1957. 

“(f) (1) Quota numbers of all quota areas 
authorized under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a), which have not been issued or 
otherwise used at the termination of a fiscal 
year, shall be assigned to a quota pool. 

“(2) The Secretary of State shall, at the 
end of each fiscal year, determine the 
amount of quota numbers in the quota pool. 
He shall proclaim the number thereof on 
or before October 1 following the end of each 
fiscal year. The quota numbers so deter- 
mined and proclaimed by the Secretary of 
State shall be available for use in the follow- 
ing manner, during the ensuing twelve- 
month period, beginning October 1 and end- 
ing September 30 of the following year: 

“(A) The quota numbers in the quota pool 
shall be available for visa issuance to quali- 
fied quota immigrants chargeable to the 
quotas of the quota areas whose quotas have 
been oversubscribed during the previous fis- 
cal year in the following manner: Each quota 
of such quota area shall receive a percentage 
of the number of visas in the quota pool 
equal to the percentage that its quota pro- 
claimed by the President bears to the aggre- 
gate of the quotas of all those quota areas 
whose quotas were oversubscribed during 
such previous fiscal year. 

“(B) The exceptions to the determination 
of quota to which an immigrant is charge- 
able, specified in section 202(a) in respect 
to quota areas, shall apply in determining 
the quota area to which an immigrant is 
chargeable under this subsection; 

“(C) Immigrant visas shall be issued to 
qualified quota immigrants under this sub- 
section in the manner and to the preference 
classes specified in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) of section 203(a). An eligible im- 
migrant shall be entitled to receive such a 
visa only if there is not immediately avail- 
able to him an immigrant visa under the 
quota specified in subsection (a); 

“(D) Quota immigrant visas issued to 
aliens under this subsection shall be issued 
in the order specified in section 203 (b) and 
(c) of this Act; 

“(E) There shall be issued to quota im- 
migrants under this subsection in any calen- 
dar month of the twelve-month period spe- 
cified in this paragraph no more immigrant 
visas than 10 per centum of the respective 
percentage of the quota pool to which the 
particular quota area may be entitled, ex- 
cept that during the last two months of 
such period immigrant visas may be issued 
without regard to the 10 per centum limita- 
tion contained herein; 

“(F) Quota numbers not issued or other- 
wise used under this subsection during the 
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twelve-month period specified in this para- 
graph shall not be available for issuance or 
other use at any other time.” 

Sec. 2. Section 202(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 177; 8 U.S.C. 
1152(c) ) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any immigrant born in a colony or 
other component or dependent area of a 
governing country for which no separate or 
specific quota has been established, unless a 
nonquota immigrant as provided in section 
101(a)(27) of this Act, shall be chargeable 
to the quota of the governing country, ex- 
cept that (1) not more than two hundred 
persons born in any one such colony or other 
component or dependent area overseas from 
the governing country shall be chargeable to 
the quota of its governing country in any one 
year, and (2) any such immigrant, if at- 
tributable by as much as one-half of his 
ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous 
to the Asia-Pacific triangle, shall be charge- 
able to a quota as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section. Immigrant visas au- 
thorized under the provisions of subsection 
(f) of section 201, as amended, shall not be 
available to persons born in any colony or 
other component or dependent area de- 
scribed in this subsection.” 

Sec. 3. Section 202(e) of the Immigration 
and Nationality «ct (66 Stat. 178; 8 U.S.C. 
1152(e)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) After the determination of quotas has 
been made as provided in section 201, re- 
vision of the quotas shall be made by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, jointly, 
whenever necessary, to provide for any 
change of boundaries resulting in transfer of 
territory from one sovereignty to another, a 
change of administrative arrangements of a 
colony or other dependent area, or any other 
political change, requiring a change in the 
list of quota areas or of the territorial limits 
thereof. In the case of any change in the 
territorial limits of quota areas, not requir- 
ing a change in the quotas for such areas, 
the Secretary of State shall, upon recogni- 
tion cf such change, issue appropriate in- 
structions to all consular offices concerning 
the change in the territorial limits of the 
quota areas involved. Whenever one or more 
colonies or other component or dependent 
a@reas overseas from the governing country, 
or one or more quota areas have been sub- 
ject to a change of administrative arrange- 
ments, a change of boundaries, or any other 
political change, the annual quota of the 
newly established quota area or the number 
of visas authorized to be issued under sec- 
tion 202(c)(1), notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, shall not be less 
than the sum total of quotas in effect or 
number of visas authorized for the area im- 
mediately preceding the change of admin- 
istrative arrangements, change of boundaries, 
or other political change.” 

Sec. 4. Paragraph (5) of subsection (d) of 
section 212 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (66 Stat. 188; 8 U.S.C. 1182(d)(5)), 
is amended (1) by inserting “(A)” after 
“(5)” at the beginning of such paragraph 
and (2) by adding the following additional 
subparagraph: 

“(B) (i) As used in this paragraph, the 
term ‘refugee’ means any alien (A) who be- 
cause of persecution or fear of persecution 
on account of race, religion, or political opin- 
ion has fied or shall flee from any Communist, 
Communist-dominated, or Communist-occu- 
pied area, or from any country within the 
general area of the Middle East, and who can- 
not return to such area or country on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political opinion, 
or (B) who is out of his usual place of abode 
because of a natural calamity, military op- 
erations, or political upheaval, and who is 
unable or unwilling to return to his usual 
place of abode, and (C) who is in a coun- 
try or area which is neither Communist nor 
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Communist dominated, and (D) who has not 
been firmly resettled and is in urgent need 
assistance for the essentials of life. : 

“(ii) Whenever the President shall fing 
that a situation has arisen causing the crea- 
tion of a class or classes of aliens who fal] 
within the meaning of the term ‘refugee’ as 
defined in this paragraph and that it would 
be in the interests of the United States to 
permit the prompt entry into the United 
States of refugees, he may by proclamation 
direct the Attorney General to parole into 
the United States refugees selected by the 
Secretary of State: Provided, That the At- 
torney General is authorized, in the absence 
of any such proclamation by the President, 
to parole into the United States refugees se- 
lected by the Secretary of State, and their 
accompanying spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under twenty-one years of age, in- 
cluding stepsons and stepdaughters and 
adopted sons and adopted daughters, except 
that the total number of aliens paroled into 
the United States under this proviso in any 
fiscal year shall not exceed 10,000.”’ 

Sec. 5. Subsection (d) of section 212 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
188; 8 U.S.C. 1182(d)) is hereby amended by 
adding a new additional paragraph (9) read- 
ing as follows: 

“(9) (A) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act or any other law, any 
alien who is or has been paroled into the 
United States by the Attorney General under 
the authority of paragraph (5) of this sub- 
section and has not otherwise acquired per- 
manent residence status in the United States 
may appiy to the Attorney General for ad- 
justment of his status to that of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence. 

“(B) If it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of the Attorney General that the alien has 
remained in the United States for at least 
two years, is a person of good moral char- 
acter, and that such action would not be 
contrary to the national welfare, safety, or 
security, the Attorney General, in his dis- 
cretion, may record the alien’s lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence as of the date 
of the alien’s last arrival in the United 
States. A complete and Geiailed statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the case shall be reported to the Congress 
with the reasons for such adiustment of 
status. Such reports shall be submitted on 
the first and fifteenth day of each calendar 
month in which Congress is in session. If 
during the session of the Congress at which 
a case is reported, or prior to the close of the 
session of Congress next following the session 
at which a case is reported, either the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives passes 
a resolution stating in substance that it does 
not favor the adjustment of status of such 
alien, the Attorney General shall thereupon 
require the departure of such alien in the 
manner provided by law. If neither the 
Senate nor the House of Representatives 
passes such a resolution within the time 
above specified, the alien shall be regarded 
as lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
alien’s last arrival in the United States.” 

Sec. 6. Section 202(a)(5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 177; 8 
U.S.C. 1152(a)(5)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(5) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraphs (3) and (4) of this subsection, 
any alien who is attributable by as much as 
one-half of his ancestry to a people or 
peoples indigenous to the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle defined in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, unless such alien is entitled to a non- 
quota immigrant status under paragraph 
(27) (A), (27) (B), (27) (D), (27) (E), 
(27) (F), or (27) (G) of section 101(a), shall 
be chargeable to a quota as specified in sub- 
section (b) of this section: Provided, That 
the spouse or child of an alien defined in 
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section 101(a)(27)(C), if accompanying or 
following to join him, shall be classified un- 
der section 101(a) (27) (C), notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this sec- 
a" 
o- 7. Section 222 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 193; 38 U.S.C. 1202), 
is amended by deleting from subsection (a) 
the language “race and ethnic classifica- 
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tion;”, and by deleting from subsection (c) 
the language “his race and ethnic classifica- 
tion:”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, finally, 
because this is pertinent information, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an estimated quota in- 
crease based on immigration between 
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igration between July 1, 1924, and July 1, 1959, and probable 1960 census figures 
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July 1, 1924, and July 1, 1959, and prob- 
able 1960 census figures. 

Those are the new suggested years as 
a basis for the additional quota num- 
bers. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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1In addition, 1,803,773 immigrants were admitted from nonquota countries. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
bill does preserve the so-called national 
origins concept and modifies it in some 
particulars, so that instead of 154,000 
immigrants a year the number is esti- 
mated at roughly 300,000 or a little more. 
I believe the breakdown of the figures 
will be extremely helpful to the Members 
in a discussion of this whole matter, and 
that the whole body of material should 
be at one place in the REcorp. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROxMIRE in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3225) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act so as to 
modernize and liberalize the quota sys- 
tem and provide for the admission of 
persecuted peoples, and for other pur- 
Poses, introduced by Mr. Dirksen (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 


ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill lie on 
the table for the rest of the day, in case 
other Members would like to join in 
sponsorship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very honored to be a cosponsor of the 
administration bill. 

Mr. President, we seem to have almost 
a tacit acceptance of the fact that there 
is a roadblock in regard to immigration 
and that we shall not get anywhere— 
that the only thing we will be allowed 





to do are some peripheral things con- 
cerning orphans and concerning some 
refugees and escapees. 

Mr. President, again I say, this is a 
time when the majority of the Senate 
has a chance to assert itself. I hope 
very much the majority will be fully 
informed that the administration backs 
@ modern and intelligent approach to 
reform of the immigration law, which is 
unjust as it stands and defies our role 
as a world leader. 

I hope very much, Mr. President, since - 
we talk constantly about the fact that 
the majority will assert its will, that the 
majority will assert its will in respect to 
seeing that this measure is not road- 
blocked by whatever those in seats of 
control may feel about it. 

Mr. KEATING subsequently said: I 
was very happy, Mr. President, to join 
with the distinguished minority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DikKsEen] 
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as a cosponsor of the immigration bill 
which has been recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. I hope to obtain rec- 
ognition later in the day to say some- 
thing more on this subject. I do not 
want to infringe upon the 3-minute rule. 

Mr. President, allegations have been 
made on the floors of both bodies of 
Congress and elsewhere that this is 
purely a political move. That state- 
ment, in effect, was made yesterday on 
this floor. I challenged it at the time, 
and I pointed out repeated instances in 
which the President of the United States 
and the Attorney General have recom- 
mended specific action in this field, to 
modernize and to bring up to date our 
immigration laws, as well as to remove 
discriminatory features from our immi- 
gration laws. 

I shall later in the day document this, 
because I have now received more in- 
formation as to the specific times from 
1952 to date when the attention of Con- 
gress has been called to this problem and 
action requested, 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 809 OF 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 809 of the National 
Housing Act. This bill changes existing 
law to permit essential employees en- 
gaged in work of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to obtain 
reeded housing with the assistance of 
mortgage insurance by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Section 809 was added to the National 
Housing Act in 1956 to help solve the 
housing problems of essential civilian 
employees of research and development 
installations of the military departments. 

This program has been very helpful 
in areas surrounding Cocoa and Eglin 
Air Force Bases, Fla.; China Lake, Calif.; 
and Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala. 

The program functions in this man- 
ner: First, the Secretary of Defense des- 
ignates a base as a research and develop- 
ment installation; second, the Secretary 
then determines the housing require- 
ments of the essential civilian employees 
of that installation, and on the basis of 
this determination issues certificates to 
essential employees needing housing; 
third, when the employee finds a home 
commensurate with his need, the certifi- 
cate is presented to the FHA and the 
employee is eligible to obtain an FHA- 
insured loan; and fourth, the Secretary 
guarantees the FHA against loss on the 
transaction. 

Thus far this program has worked very 
successfully. As of December 31, 1959, 
the Secretary had certified the need for 
6,275 dwelling units at research and de- 
velopment installations, and had guar- 
anteed the FHA against loss on loans 
made by approximately 3,355 essential 
civilian employees. 

Administrative jurisdiction over cer- 
tain research and development installa- 
tions has been transferred from the De- 
partment of Defense to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
While these transfers do not alter the in- 
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tent of section 809 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, it has been concluded by the 
housing agency and the Space Agency 
that this program as presently consti- 
tuted would not be available to essential 
employees of the Space Agency at the 
installations so transferred. The reason 
for this conclusion is that the Adminis- 
trator of NASA cannot certify eligible 
employees and cannot guarantee the 
FHA against loss; and the Secretary of 
Defense no longer has jurisdiction. 

My amendment is designed to over- 
come this technical difficulty, so that es- 
sential civilian employees at installa- 
tions transferred from the Defense De- 
partment to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration may use this 
program to obtain needed housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3226) to amend section 
809 of the National Housing Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. SPARKMAN, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 





INCREASED PENALTY FOR GIVING 
FALSE INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ING DESTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT 
AND MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
had my attention recalled to a problem 
which has been a thorn in the side of 
the aircraft industry for some number 
of years—that of the bomb hoax. 

During the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress, I introduced a bill, S. 1963, 
which would raise the penalty from a 
$1,000 fine or 1 year in jail, or both, to 
a@ $5,000 fine or 5 years in jail, or both, 
for persons convicted of knowingly giv- 
ing false information concerning the de- 
struction of aircraft or motor vehicles. 
That bill was passed by the Senate on 
May 21, 1958, but died in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

S. 1963 was prompted by the increas- 
ing number of instances in which 
individuals—pranksters primarily—had 
given false or misleading information 
relating to the presence of bombs on air- 
planes with a resultant disruption of the 
orderly operation of the aircraft car- 
rier. Such reports cause a serious in- 
convenience to the air carrier and those 
utilizing the service—not to mention the 
added expense involved. 

I have been informed by the mem- 
bers of the industry that the bomb- 
hoax problem is as prevalent today as it 
ever was, if not more so. The problem 
was apparently unheard of prior to 
about 5 years ago. When the incidents 
began, there was no penalty for the ac- 
tion, but Congress soon filled that void 
when on July 14, 1956, it passed Public 
Law 709. That law provided for the 
present penalty of 1 year in jail or a 
$1,000 fine, or both. While the imposi- 
tion of the penalty served as a deterrent, 
it was apparently inadequate since the 
hoaxes did continue. From September 
1957, through December 1959, there 
were 142 hoax incidents, an average of 
5 per month. In January of this year, 
however, there were 16 instances. This 
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presents an intolerable situation as the 
inconvenience of a hoax every other day 
can readily be seen, 

The problem of how to combat the sit- 
uation, however, is, to say the least, most 
difficult. Both the airlines and the na- 
tional news media have made efforts, as 
has the Congress of the United States. 

The airlines have educated their em- 
ployees on the problem so that they will 
remain constantly alert for possible in- 
fractions. They have even given awards 
to certain employees who have, as a re- 
sult of their alertness, caused the arrest 
and conviction of violators. 

There is little doubt that the hoaxer 
thrives in the bright glare of publicity, 
The FBI, police officials, and psychia- 
trists all agree that for a hoaxer to be 
satisfied, he must read of his dirty work, 
or hear it described over radio or TV. 

Most news media understand this and 
have cooperated wholeheartedly by either 
not carrying stories of a hoax, or if they 
did carry the story, they were careful 
to include the fact that there is a pen- 
alty attached. And when the hoaxer has 
been apprehended, the media have often 
given good coverage to the proceedings, 
operating on the theory that this will 
serve aS an example that hoaxes just do 
not pay. 

In fact, in the long run, the news 
media of the Nation are the single most 
critical factor in the diminution of the 
hoax problem. 

There is general agreement that if 
every newspaper, every radio station, and 
every TV station, agreed with one single 
accord not to carry a line about a hoax— 
and this includes not only hoaxes about 
commercial airlines, but also about 
schools, churches, and so forth—the 
hoaxer would curtail severely his activity. 

There have been encouraging signs 
that the news media are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the problem and are 
taking definite steps to erase the hoaxer 
by the simple means of ignoring him. 

Certainly the news media are to be 
commended for their interest in the 
problem, and it reaffirms the belief that 
we all have in the integrity of the Na- 
tion’s newspapers, wire services, broad- 
casting stations, and networks. 

While it is desirable to eliminate or 
minimize publicity on bomb hoaxes 
themselves, at the same time it is neces- 
sary that potential hoaxers be made 
aware of the seriousness of this crime 
which is already a violation of Federal 
law. Moreover, it seems clear in view of 
the severity of the problem that there 
must be a correspondingly severe pen- 
alty. 

Only yesterday, within 2 hours of the 
tragic explosion of a plan over Indiana, 
a bomb hoax was reported at Chicago’s 
Midway Airport, causing passengers 
needless worry, police needless work, and 
airlines needless delay and expense. 

These bomb hoaxers must be made to 
understand that they are not playing a 
game but committing a serious crime. 

I am, therefore, at this time reintro- 
ducing my bill to raise the penalties to 
$5,000 or 5 years in jail, or both, and 
urging speedy action by the Judiciary 
Committee with the hope that the in- 
creased penalty, and publication thereof, 
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will act as a deterrent to those who en- 
gage in this type of vicious activity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3230) to amend section 
35 of title 18 of the United States Code 
so as to increase the punishment for 
knowingly giving false information con- 
cerning destruction of aircraft and 
motor vehicles, introduced by Mr. But- 
LER, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1961—AMEND- 
MENT 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, on 

behalf of myself, the Senator from Ar- 

kansas [Mr. Fu.Lsricut], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmrrE], the 

Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 

the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 

the Senator from Kentucky I[Mr. 

Cooper], I submit an amendment, in- 

tended to be proposed by us, jointly, to 

H.R. 10234, the bill making appropria- 

tions for the Department of Commerce 

and related agencies for the fiscal year 

1961. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
include an appropriation of $2,080,000 
for the program of grants for studies, 
research and counseling under section 
q(d) of the Small Business Act. 

Section 7(d) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended by the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, provides for a 
program of grants to any State govern- 
ment, or any agency thereof, State- 
chartered development credit or finance 
corporations, land-grant colleges and 
universities, and colleges and schools of 
business, engineering, commerce, or ag- 
riculture for studies, research, and 
counseling concerning the managing, fi- 
nancing, and operation of small busi- 
ness enterprises. The act provides that 
no grant shall exceed $40,000 annually 
and that only one grant shall be made 
in any State. 

The Small Business Administration 
included in its 1961 submission to the 
Bureau of the Budget a request for an 
appropriation of $2,080,000 for this pro- 
gram, which was denied. According to 
a letter dated February 10, 1960, ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLsricut] by the Administrator 
of SBA, “the administration’s decision 
on this matter reflected doubts as to the 
intrinsic value of the program relative 
to other demands on the budget and the 
view that further funding of the pro- 
gram should be deferred until the results 
of the 1959 program were available and 
could be evaluated.” 

Curiously enough, however, the Pres- 
ident’s Economic Report, chapter 4, “A 
Legislative Program for 1960,” under 
the subchapter entitled “Small Busi- 
ness,” lists this program as one of sev- 
eral small business programs which also 
contribute to the competitive quality of 
our enterprise economy. In other words, 
the President’s Economic Report gives 
no indication that the program is to be 
allowed to expire and, on the contrary, 
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cites it as one of the beneficial adminis- 
tration programs contributing to the 
economy. 

As I have indicated above, this pro- 
gram had its inception in the bill which 
became the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. Senators will recall that 
this bill, in various forms, had been 
pending before the Congress for about a 
decade. The Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency finally approved 
the bill on the basis of a thorough study 
by the Federal Reserve Board and after 
extensive hearings. In the course of 
these studies and hearings, information 
was developed that two of the most im- 
portant needs of the small business seg- 
ment of the economy were first, access 
to long-term aid equity capital and sec- 
ond, improved management. The bill 
which was then reported was designed to 
approach both of these needs, first by 
chartering and assistance in the financ- 
ing of small business investment com- 
panies and State and local development 
companies, and second by providing for 
a program which would assist small busi- 
ness concerns in improving management. 

In the long run it is quite possible that 
the contributions which this program 
can make toward improved management 
of small business concerns may well be 
more important than the assistance 
which the bill gives to access to long- 
term and equity capital. 

Often a small business enterprise is 
created by a person or a group of per- 
sons who may be quite capable in one 
line of business endeavor, but who have 
not the time nor the resources to de- 
velop all the talents and to acquire all 
the knowledge necessary to a growing 
enterprise in a competitive economy. 
Often financial difficulties of these com- 
panies have resulted from a manage- 
ment or technical deficiency which ad- 
ditional funds alone could not solve. 
While large businesses may overcome 
these difficulties by hiring executives or 
obtaining professional advice, small 
businesses are often not able to do so, and 
even when able, may not be informed as 
to the type and accessibility of the as- 
sistance which they need. While there 
are many Federal Government programs 
such as those of the Department of 
Commerce and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration itself, and there is a vast 
body of information available locally, 
there is great difficulty in bringing this 
information to bear on a particular busi- 
ness problem at the proper time. Con- 
ceivably, this program of research and 
counseling in small business problems 
could be as fruitful to this segment of 
our economy as the program of agricul- 
tural research and extension has been 
to the farm economy. At any rate, I 
know it is a very promising step for- 
ward. 

In the bill which became the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, this 
program of grants for studies, research, 
and counseling was to have been fi- 
nanced from funds which had been held 
by Federal Reserve banks under section 
13(b) of the Federal Reserve Act. This 
amount of approximately $27.5 million 
had been provided many years ago, not 
from appropriated funds but, through a 
rather complicated process, which I shall 
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not attempt to describe here, through the 
repayment to Federal Reserve banks of 
their subscription to the capital stock of 
the FDIC. The fund was held under 
section 13(b) of the Federal Reserve 
Act as a program for small business 
lending by the Federal Reserve banks. 
As it had never been an appropriated 
fund, and had been devoted largely to the 
benefit of small business, the committee 
thought it proper to transfer the fund to 
this program. It was believed that the 
program required continuity. However, 
in the Commerce Department appropria-~ 
tion bill for 1960 the Committees on Ap- ~ 
propriations rescinded the fund and pro- 
vided that the remaining sum, after fis- 
cal year 1960, be covered into the Treas- 
ury—Public Law 86-88. This action, 
while probably not intended, had the 
effect of leaving SBA without authority 
for appropriations to finance the grants 
after fiscal 1960. ; 

The Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness, under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrrel, 
reopened the question of reauthorizing 
the program in hearings held in June 
and July of 1959. Asa result, S. 2612— 
Public Law 86-367—was enacted author- 
izing the continuation of the program on 
an appropriated basis. 

I mention this history to indicate 
there is authority for this appropriation 
and to emphasize the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has 
twice gone into the matter very care- 
fully, and has twice authorized the pro- 
gram. There is now pending before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency a 
bill in the form of a committee print, 
which has been reported by the Small 
Business Subcommittee to the full com- 
mittee, making other changes in the pro- 
gram. For example, it permits matching 
of funds provided in the program by 
grantees and, under certain circum- 
stances, requires matching. It also per- 
mits two or more eligible grantees to 
form a corporation to receive grants and 
to enable the coordination desired in 
some States by two or more of the eligible 
grantees. 

Of the approximately 414 million small 
business firms in the United States, hun- 
dreds go out of business every year. Not 
all of them are bankrupt, but many go 
out of business due to the retirement of 
owners, inability to obtain adequate 
management to carry on the business 
profitably, and for many other reasons. 
For those business concerns that are on 
a going basis, however, the need for facts 
to assist the managers to make wise and 
correct decisions is very great. Big, es- 
tablished organizations usually have ade- 
quate financial resources upon which 
they can draw for research, technical 
assistance, and counseling. Small con- 
cerns in most cases do not have such 
resources, yet they must compete with 
larger firms. 

Dun & Bradstreet lists poor manage- 
ment as the leading cause of business 
failures. In a study of 9,162 business 
failures during 1950, Dun & Bradstreet . 
found that over 85 percent of the under- 
lying causes were those ascribed to poor 
management. Many of these cases could 
have been avoided if the managers had 
possessed more accurate facts upon 
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which to rely in the management of 
their organizations, A program of grants 
of up to $40,000 in each State, of course, 
will not cure all the management de- 
ficiencies of our small business economy. 
However, there is a great deal of evi- 
dence in hearings before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency that this fund, 
under the administration of the SBA, 
can serve as a catalytic agent in devising 
plans and programs within States which 
can themselves give a great deal of im- 
petus to better management. For exam- 
ple, the fund, if matched by the recipient 
agency, can provide a framework under 
which colleges, universities, State devel- 
opment agencies or departments of com- 
merce, State chambers of commerce, 
banks, and local development corpora- 
tions can each make intelligent and 
practical contributions to better man- 
agement of small businesses within the 
State. 

A framework for a Federal-State re- 
lationship for research and counseling 
with business can be created whereby 
much information at both the Federal 
and State levels may be channeled into 
effective use by local groups. 

It would be a great mistake to termi- 
nate this program after only 2 years’ 
operation; that is, in fiscal years 1959 
and 1960. Most of the grants which 
have been made so far have been for the 
purpose of research. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the ReEcorp at this 
point a list showing the grants made in 
fiscal 1959. This list indicates the re- 
cipient, the amount, and the title of the 
research projects. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


List OF GRANTS IN Firscat 1959 


GRANTEES, 1959—-SMALL BUSINESS RESEARCH 
GRANT PROGRAM 


1. Alabama, $40,000. 

Grantee: University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, Ala. 

Project director: Paul W. Paustian. 

Title of research project: “A Proposal To 
Investigate the Prevalence of Small Business 
in the Alabama Economy and To Study the 
Problems of Small Business in Selected Fields 
of Operation.” 

2. Alaska, $28,873. 

Grantee: University of Alaska, College, 
Alaska. 

Project director: Vernon R. Kiely. 

Title of research project: “Wholesale-Re- 
tail Functions and Warehouse Facilities in 
Fairbanks and Anchorage, Alaska: The De- 
velopment and Possibilities for Expansion.” 

3. Arizona, $38,860. 

Grantee: Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Project director: William A. Nielander. 

Title of research project: “Basic Patterns of 
Operation of Selected Small Business in 
Arizona.” 

4. Arkansas, $40,000. 

Grantee: University of Arkansas, 
Rock, Ark. 

Project director: John M. Peterson. 

Title of research project: “Studies of Small 
Business Problems in Major Arkansas Indus- 
tries: (1) Marketing Prospects in Major Ar- 
kansas Industries; (2) Economic Problems 
of Arkansas Sawmills; (3) Management 
Staffing Needs in Sawmills; (4) Business 


Little 


Budgeting for Independent Department 
Stores.” 
5. California, $40,000 
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Grantee: San Diego State College, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Project director: Charles W. Lamden. 

Title of research project: “A Study of the 
Problems of Small Electronics Manufacture 
ing Companies in Southern California.” 

6. Colorado, $40,000 

Grantee: University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Project director: L. J. Crampon. 

Title of research project: “(1) Informa- 
tional Needs and Problems of Small Busi- 
nesses in the Mountain States; (2) Manage- 
ment Case Studies of Small Business Opera- 
tion in the Mountain States; (3) The Gen- 
eration and Selection of New Product Ideas 
for Small Manufacturers in the Mountain 
States.” 

7. Connecticut, $40,000. 

Grantee: University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn, 

Project director: L. J. Ackerman. 

Title of research project: “Problems of 
Manufacturers in Connecticut and Effects of 
Shopping Centers on Small Retailers: (1) 
Mortality Experiences in Connecticut Manu- 
facturing Establishments; (2) Personnel 
Factors in Manufacturing Plant Location in 
Metropolitan Hartford, Conn.; (3) Highways 
as a Factor in the Location of Small Manu- 
facturing Business in the Hartford Area. 

(4) Relocation of Business and Industry 
from Renewal Areas in Connecticut. 

(5) Behavior Patterns and Attitudes in 
the use of External Assistance by Small 
Manufacturers in the Hartford Area. 

(6) Some Effects of the Growth of Planned 
and Controlled Shopping Centers on Small 
Retailers.” 

8. Delaware, $40,000. 

Grantee: University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 

Project director: Robert L. Bull. 

Title of research project: ‘‘Success Fac- 
tors in the Management of Small Food 
Wholesaling and Retailing Businesses.” 

9, District of Columbia, $39,905. 

Grantee: George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Project director: A. M. Woodruff. 

Title of research project: “Management 
Advisory Requirements for Small Business 
Firms: (1) The Need for Management Assist- 
ance as Scen Through Analysis of the Expe- 
rience of 500 New Proprietors; (2) The Need 
for an Availability of Counseling as Seen 
Through the Experience of a Structured 
Sample of 300 Service Agencies.” 

10. Florida, $40,000. 

Grantee: Florida Development Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 

Project director: William C. Shelton. 

Title of research project: (1) Popu- 
larization of Small Business Research; (2) 
Case Studies in the South Florida Construc- 
tion Industry. 

11. Georgia, $30,705. 

Grantee: Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta. 

Project director: Ernest W. Swanson. 

Title of research project: “Identification 
and Evaluation of Prpblems and Needs of 
Small Manufacturing Management.” 

12. Hawaii, $39,215. 

Grantee: University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Project director: Harold S. Roberts. 

Title of research project: “A Study of 
Business Needs in Hawaii as Compared With 
Business Failures During the Last 10 Years.” 

13. Idaho, $7,465. 

Grantee: Idaho State College, Pocatello. 

Project director: Frank D. Seelye. 

Title of research project: “Revenue Quality 
Control for Motor Common Carriers.” 

14. Illinois, $38,211.91. 

Grantee: University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Project director: Michael Gort. 

Title of research project: “The Character- 
istics of Industries and the Economics of 
Firm Size.” 

15. Indiana, $40,000. 
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Grantee: Indiana University, Bloomington, 

Project director: S. F. Otteson. 

Title of research project: “Adaptation and 
Development of Management and Financial 
Controls for Small Business Operations.” 

16. Iowa, $39,900. 

— State University of Iowa, Iowa 
ty. 

Project director: C. Woody Thompson. 

Title of research project: ‘““An Interindus- 
try Analysis and Management Audit of the 
Small Manufacturing Industry in Iowa.” 

17. Kansas, $39,905. 

Grantee: University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Project director: H. K. L’Ecuyer. 

Title of research project ‘Management 
Strategy in Establishment Sizes Operated 
by Both Independent and Centrally Con- 
trolled Companies.” 

18. Kentucky, $40,000. 

i Grantee: University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
on. 

Project director: James W. Martin. 

Title of research project: “An Evaluation 
of Key Decisions of Small Businesses, With 
an Emphasis on the Quantitative and Eco- 
nomic Concepts Used in Reaching Those 
Decisions.” 

19. Louisiana, $32,329. 

Grantee: Louisiana Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, Baton Rouge. 

Project director: P. F. Boyer. 

Title of research project: “(1) A Guide to 
Proper Management Planning for Small 
Business; (2) Determination of the Educa. 
tional Needs for Small Business Manage- 
ment; (3) Selecting, Developing, and Utiliz- 
ing Competent Executives into Small Busi- 
nesses; (4) Adaptive Behavior by Small 
Businessmen.” 

20. Maine, $40,000. 

Grantee: Maine State Department of Eco- 
nomic Development, Augusta. 

Project director: Sulo J. Tani. 

Title of research project: “A Survey of 
Maine’s Potentials for Economic Growth: 
(1) A Study To Review the Current Eco- 
nomic Status of the State of Maine and To 
Project Areas of Opportunities That Exist for 
Small Business Enterprises; (2) A Study of 
the Vacation Industry in Maine; (3) Sources 
and Availability of Funds to Small Manu- 
facturing Firms in Maine.” 

21. Maryland, $35,525. 

Grantee: Washington College, 
town, Md. 

Project director: George Soule. 

Title of research project: ‘Small Busi- 
ness in Food Processing, Distribution, and 
Retailing on the Eastern Shore of Maryland: 
A Study of Competition With Large Con- 
cerns and the Impact of Vertical Integra- 
tion.” 

22. Massachusetts, $39,933.75. 

Grantee: Babson Institute, Babson Park, 
Mass. 

Project director: Edward Handler. 

Title of research project: ‘Small Business 
and Large Unions.” 

23. Michigan, $39,986. 

Grantee: University of Michigan, 
Arbor. 

Project director: William M. Hoad. 

Title of research project: “A Continuing 
Analysis of the Management Factors Con- 
tributing to the Success or Failure of New 
Small Businesses (Manufacturing) .” 

24. Minnesota, $40,000. 

Grantee: University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

Project director: D. C. Basil. 

Title of research project: “Basic Planning 
for Small Business: (1) Management De- 
velopment as Part of Basic Planning; (2) 
Transportation Function of Management; 
(3) Forecasting in Basic Planning; (4) Mar- 
ket Research in Basic Planning; (5) ‘Pat- 
tern’ Collective Bargaining—Emphasis on 
Iron Ore Mining and Steel Fabrication; (6) 
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Basic Financial Planning; (7) Planning Or- 
ganization Structure During Periods of 
Growth.” 

25. Mississipp!, $40,000. 

Grantee: Mississippi Industrial Research 
Center, Jackson. 

Project director: W. Paul Brann. 

Title of research project: “Industrial Op- 
portunities for Small Business To Utilize 
Mississippi’s Forest Resources: (1) The 
Availability, Ownership, Volume, and Char- 
acteristics of Forest Resources in Mississippi 
for New and Expanded Small Manufacturing 
Industries; (2) Marketing Charcoal Pro- 
duced in Mississippi; (3) The Potential for 
Furniture Manufacturing in Mississippi.” 

26. Missouri, $40,000. 

Grantee: Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development, Jefferson City. 

Project director: Richard E. O’Brien. 

Title of research project: “The Communi- 
cation and Information-Gathering Tech- 
niques and Behavior of the Small Business- 
man.” 

27. Montana, $40,000. 

Grantee: Montana State Planning Board, 
Helena. 

Project director: P. F. Roys. 

Title of research project: 

1. “Research on Operating and Marketing 
Problems of Small Business Enterprises En- 
gaged in Lead and Zinc Mining.” 

3. “Analysis of Expansion and Diversifi- 
cation Possibilities for Existing Small Man- 
ufacturing Concerns in the State of Mon- 
tana.” 

3. “An Investigation of the Training Re- 
quirements of Small Business With Regard 
to the Educational Needs of Prospective Em- 
ployees.” 

4. “Research on Small Business Success 
and Failure in a Natural Resource Economy.” 

28. New Hampshire, $40,000. 

Grantee: New Hampshire State Planning 
and Development Commission, Concord. 

Project director: Charles L. Crangle. 

Title of research project: “A Study of the 
Small Business Sector of the Economy of 
New Hampshire To Determine the Neces- 
sary Economic Climate To Encourage Further 
Small Business Development.” 

29. New Jersey, $40,000. 

Grantee: New Jersey Department of Con- 
servation and Economic Development, Tren- 
ton. 

Project director: Joel H. Sterns. 

Title of research project: “Defining Prob- 
lems of Small Business in New Jersey: (1) 
An Analysis of the Financial Problems of 
New Jersey’s Small Manufacturers; (2) An 
Analysis of the Financial Problems of the 
Small Independent Distributors in New Jer- 
sey; (3) Direct Investigation Into the Prob- 
lem of Small Business; (4) An Analysis of 
the Changing Patterns in New Jersey Retail 
Businesses.” 

80. New Mexico, $30,864. 

Grantee: University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. 

Project director: Ralph L. Edgel. 

Title of research project: “Expansion of 
Food Manufacturing in New Mexico.” 

31. New York, $40,000. 

Grantee: Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

Project director: Donald H. Davenport. 

Title of research project: “An Evaluation 
of the Interrelationships Between Large 
Manufacturers and Small Suppliers.” 

32. North Carolina, $39,805. 

Grantee: Duke University, Durham. 

Project director: F. Hodge O'Neal. 

Title of research project: “Research in the 
Legal and Economic-Legal Aspects of Small 
Business Planning.” 

33. North Dakota, $40,000. 

Grantee: University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 

Project director: R. D. Koppenhaver. 

Title of research project: “(1) Industrial 
Market Potentials for Selected North Dakota 
Agricultural Commodities; (2) The Develop- 
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ment of Accounting and Statistical Data for 
Small Business Management.” 

34. Ohio, $40,000. 

Grantee: The Ohio State University Re- 
search Foundation, Columbus. 

Project director: James C. Yocum. 

Title of research project: “Adaptation of 
Manualized Business Procedures to Small 
Business Needs.” 

35. Oklahoma, $40,000. 

Grantee: Oklahoma Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, Oklahoma City. 

Project director: Raymond D. Thomas. 

Title of research project: “(1) Factors 
Which Determine the Economic Survival of 
Small Business Firms in Several Important 
Industries and Trades in Oklahoma; (2) 
Factors Which Should Determine the Loca- 
tion of Small Retail Firms; (3) Factors 
Which Determine the Managerial Efficiency 
and Profitableness of Small Business Organi- 
zations in the Motor Freight Industry; (4) 
Factors Which Determine the Opportunities 
for Small Business in Areas Experiencing 
Development of Inland Water Resources.” 

36. Oregon, $34,480. 

Grantee: The University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

Project director: Wesley C. Ballaine. 

Title of research project: “An Appraisal of 
Risk Management in Small Retailing Estab- 
lishment.” 

37. Pennsylvania, $40,000. 

Grantee: Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Project director: Nathaniel Jackendoff. 

Title of research project: “An Exploratory 
Survey of Financial Ratios and Other Busi- 
ness Services With Special Attention to Their 
Application to Problems of Small Business.” 

38. Rhode Island, $40,000. 

Grantee: Brown University, Providence, 
RI. 

Project director: Kurt B. Mayer. 

Title of research project: “Some Economic 
and Sociological Factors Influencing the Dis- 
tribution of Business Firms by Size: I. The 
Effect of Suburbanization on the Size and 
Growth of Small Business Establishments; 
and ITI. Critical Internal and External Aspects 
of the Financial Management of Business 
Firms Affecting Size and Growth.” 

39. South Carolina, $30,010. 

Grantee: University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. 

Project director: Olin S. Pugh. 

Title of research project: “Financial Man- 
agement Problems of Single Unit Firms in 
South Carolina.” 

40. South Dakota, $35,420. 

Grantee: State University of South Da- 
kota, Vermillion. 

Project director: R. F. Patterson. 

Title of research project: “Some Basic 
Problems of Small Business in South Dakota: 
An Appraisal and Possible Solutions (1) Fi- 
nancing Small Business in South Dakota: 
Retailing, Service, Wholesaling, and Small 
Manufacturing; (2) Small Business in South 
Dakota To Be Affected by Proposed Super- 
highways in South Dakota.” 

41. Texas, $40,000. 

Grantee: University of Houston, Houston. 

Project director: Paul H. Rigby. 

Title of research project: “A Study of 
Decisionmaking Processes in the Small Busi- 
ness Firm.” 

42. Utah, $40,000. 

Grantee: University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Project director: Osmond L. Harline. 

Title of research project: “Evaluation of 
the Use and Impact of (1) Informational 
Aids, and (2) Government-Sponsored Fi- 
nancial Assistance Programs Available to 
Small Business.” 

43. Vermont, $25,000. 

Grantee: Vermont Development Commis- 
sion, Montpelier. 

Project director: John M. Thompson, 
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Title of Research project: “Sample Survey 
of Small Business Operations in Vermont.” 

44, Virginia, 340,000. 

Grantee: University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 

Project director: Lorin A. Thompson. 

Title of research project: “A Proposal on 
Small Business Training and Development: 
(1) Study—Administrative and Management 
Problems of Small Business; (2) Analysis of 
Trends in Sales Volume for Major Classes of 
Retail Business.” 

45. Washington, $40,000. 

Grantee: University of Washington, Se- 
attle. 

Project director: Warren W. Etcheson. 

Title of research project: “Problems of 
Small Business in Washington: (1) Financ- 
ing Small Business: Survey of Credit and 
Capital Sources in Washington State; (2) 
Regulation of Retail Competition in Wash- 
ington; (3) Factors Affecting the Growth 
of Small Manufacturing Enterprises; (4) An 
Analysis of Business Terminations; (5) Pric- 
ing Policies and Practices of Small Manu- 
facturers in Washington.” 

46. West Virginia, $13,800. 

Grantee: West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 

Project director: James H. Thompson. 

Title of research project: “Methods of 
Plant Site Selection Available to Small Man- 
ufacturing Firms.” 

47. Wisconsin, $40,000. 

Grantee: Division of Industrial and Port 
Development, State of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Project director: James S. Earley. 

Title of research project: “Problems of Fi- 
nancing Growth of Wisconsin Small Busi- 
ness” (a research project to determine 
sources of funds for small- and medium-size 
Wisconsin companies and whether there is 
significant variation in the rates of growth 
of companies of various sizes and industry 
classification, including a study of demised, 
merged, and relocated companies). 

48. Wyoming, $34,950. 

Grantee: University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Project director: Floyd K. Harmston. 

Title of research project: “An Investigation 
Into Problems Peculiar to Small Businesses 
in Wyoming and the Rocky Mountain Area: 
(1) An Investigation To Determine the Man- 
agement and Administrative Problems En- 
countered by the Owners and Managers of 
Small Business Units; (2) A Time and Duty 
Study of Retail Sales Personnel; (3) A Study 
of ICC 1 percent Waybill Data To Determine 
Existing Markets for Various Commodities.” 

49. Puerto Rico, $40,000. 

Grantee: Economic Development Admin- 
istration, San Juan. 

Project director: Morris Moses. 

Title of research project: ““The Removal of 
Obstacles to the Growth of Small Locally 
Owned Manufacturing Firms in a Newly De- 
veloping Industrial Area.” 

50. Nebraska, $15,392. 

Grantee: University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Project directors: Clifford M. Hicks and 
Harold E. Wise, associate dean, graduate col- 
lege, and deputy research administrator. 

Title of research project: “Problems in the 
Sale of an Interest in a Small Business 
Proprietorship As Influenced by the Federal 
Income Tax Laws and Retail Store Hour Sur- 
vey in all of the Nebraska Towns of 10,000 
to 25,000 Population.” 

51. Nevada, $32,213.30. 

Grantee: University of Nevada, Reno. 

Project director: Robert C. Weems, Jr. 

Title of research project: “The Extent of 
Retail Advertising as a Management Tool— 
Its Scope and Importance in Small Busi- 
ness.”’ 

52. Tennessee, $40,000. 

Grantee: Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville. 

Project director: Louis Johnson, Jr. 
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Title of research project: “Investigation of 
the Marketing and Management Practices of 
Selected Small Businesses”: 

(1) “Newly Developed Industry.” 

(2) “Long-Established Industry.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
great hope of the program, as I have 
indicated, is that as it continues to oper- 
ate, it may serve as a catalyst for the 
development of a permanent Federal- 
State relationship which will devise 
greater means for not only research, but 
also for the use of that research, and 
the technical assistance and know-how 
which is already available, in a form and 
at a time when the individual small 
businessman can and will make greatest 
use of it. The program, in other words, 
will not be confined simply to research, 
but the development of organizations 
and techniques for getting the research 
used. This cannot be done if the pro- 
gram is allowed to expire after only 2 
years which have been largely confined 
to research programs. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp an excerpt from Senate Report 
No. 834 dealing with this subject. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ExcErRPT FrRoM SENATE REPORT No. 834 


2. GRANTS FOR STUDIES, RESEARCH, AND 
COUNSELING 


Section 7(d) of the Small Business Act, 
as amended by the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, provides for a program of 
“grants to any State government, or any 
agency thereof, State-chartered develop- 
ment credit or finance corporations, land- 
grant colleges and universities, and colleges, 
and schools of business, engineering, com- 
merce, or agriculture for studies, research, 
and counseling concerning the managing, 
financing, and operation of small-business 
enterprises.” 

The last sentence of the subsection «eads: 

“Such grants shall be made from the 
funds established in the Treasury by sec- 
tion 602(b) of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958.” 

This fund was derived from moneys which 
had been held by Federal Reserve banks 
under section 13(b) of the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

Public Law 86-88, appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce (which includes 
appropriations for SBA), rescinded the un- 
obligated balance of this fund as of June 
30, 1959, except that $2,080,000 was made 
to remain available for grants in fiscal 1960. 
Thus, this action had the effect of leaving 
the SBA without authority for appropria- 
tions to finance the grants after fiscal 1960. 
This bill, by deleting the last sentence of 
section 7(d) of the Small Business Act, pro- 
vides authority for appropriations under 
section 20 of the Small Business Act which 
contains general authority for appropria- 
tions to carry out the purposes of the act. 


Administration of the program of grants 
for studies, research, and counseling 

As indicated above, section 7(d) of the 
Small Business Act provides for a program of 
“grants to any State government, or any 
agency thereof, State-chartered development 
credit or finance corporations, land-grant 
colleges and universities, and colleges and 
schools of business, engineering, commerce, 
or agriculture for studies, research, and 


counseling concerning the managing, finance 
ing, and operation of small-business enter- 
prises.” 
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In recommending the enactment of this 
program in an amendment to the Small 
Business Act in 1958, the committee was 
impressed by testimony describing a pro- 
gram for assisting small businesses in a 
direct and timely manner by providing case 
studies and on-the-spot counseling concern- 
ing particular and som.etimes local prob- 
lems of a business or group of businesses. 
The language of the law is sufficiently broad 
to cover this type of activity. However, 
the Small Business Administration in its 
regulations under the section has inter- 
preted the word “counseling” so as virtually 
to exclude direct contact between the 
grantee and small-business concerns. 

The Small Business Administration's inter- 
pretation generally confines the program to 
one of grants for research into the problems 
of small business. While the committee does 
not deprecate the importance of research, 
it was favorably impressed at the hearings 
on this matter, held on July 28, 1959, with 
description of a variety of programs which 
could be developed by State and local agen- 
cies and institutions for utilizing the grant 
funds. The committee believes that the pro- 
gram can be most useful if it encompasses 
different types of programs developed locally 
to meet different needs in the various States. 

Some of these programs may involve one 
or more of the concepts of research, case 
studies, and counseling. Some of them 
may involve associations of two or more eli- 
gible grantees, in order that combinations 
of studies, research, and counseling may 
be undertaken. They may be developed in 
such a way that opportunities for study and 
counseling may arise when small business- 
men seek financial assistance from private 
lenders, the Small Business Administration, 
small-business investment companies, and 
State and local development credit or finance 
companies. 

The committee understands that this ap- 
proach may create administrative difficulties 
for the Small Business Administration in 
allocating the grants and in supervising the 
programs. Nevertheless, the committee feels 
that the State programs should be allowed 
to develop with a maximum of flexibility 
and local ingenuity and control. The com- 
mittee also believes that in the development 
of programs for counseling, particularly, 
continuity of a program is desirable so long 
as it is consistent with proper safeguards 
to protect the interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The committee also considers that the 
SBA should use its discretionary authority 
to require matching funds to the extent that 
the State programs provide for counseling, 
in order that the funds for this type of pro- 
gram may be increased. 

As indicated in its testimony, SBA be- 
lieves undue emphasis on counseling may 
tend to replace research and, in general, it 
believes research projects at this time are 
more desirable than counseling projects. 
However, it has stated a willingness to make 
grants to finance counseling on a limited 
basis as an experimental program to deter- 
mine what types of counseling are most 
productive and valuable to small business, 
how counseling best can be fostered without 
destroying the research aspects of the pro- 
gram, and how it can be done efficiently 
and economically. 

This program is not inconsistent with the 
views of the committee as stated above. The 
committee agrees with this approach to the 
problem; that is, in the initial stages, pend- 
ing further evaluation, the programs of 
counseling grants are to be considered ex- 
perimental, and confined to a relatively few 
States, to determine what types of counsel- 
ing are most helpful to small business. When 
these programs have been evaluated by SBA 
and the Congress, further legislative changes 
may be considered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 





PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON WILMINGTON HARBOR 
(CHRISTINA RIVER), DEL. (S. DOC. 
NO. 88) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1960, from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, together 
with accompanying papers and an illus- 
tration, on a review of reports on Wil- 
mington Harbor (Christina River), Del., 
requested by resolutions of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, adopted March 18, 
1953, and February 14, 1955. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the report be printed 
as a Senate document, with an illustra- 
tion, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1950, RELATING TO QUOTAS FOR, 
AND IMPOSITION OF DUTY ON, IM- 
PORTATION OF SHRIMP—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 15, 1960, the names of 
Senators TALMADGE, HOLLAND, MAGNUSON, 
Kerr, GRUENING, and BARTLETT, were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 3204) to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide for the establishment of 
country-by-country quotas for the im- 
portation of shrimps and shrimp prod- 
ucts, to impose a duty on all unprocessed 
shrimp imported in excess of the appli- 
cable quota, and to impose a duty on 
processed shrimp and prohibit its im- 
portation in excess of the applicable 
quota, introduced by Mr. ELLENDER (for 
himself, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. STENNIS, and Mr. YAr- 
BOROUGH) on March 15, 1960. 





SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1960—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF AMENDMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 17, 1960, the names of 
Senators GRUENING and BARTLETT were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
amendment submitted on March 17, 1960, 
by Mr. Kucuet (for himself and Mr. 
ENGLE) to the bill (H.R. 10743) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECorD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. LONG of Hawall: 

Article entitled “Hawaiians Have Enjoyed 

Billboard Ban 33 Years, and Profited by It,” 
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written by Milton Britten and published in 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar of February 6, 


— By Mr. Young of North Dakota: 

Letter to Mr. G. R. Milburn, president of 
the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion; article entitled “Intensive Study of 
Food Urged,” published in the New York 
Times of today, March 18, 1960; and testi- 
mony of J. C. Wetzler and A. P. Davies 
pefore House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Agriculture. 





THE FILIBUSTER HAS YIELDED 
SOME GOOD—ARTICLE ON AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, during 
the course of the 5-week fight we have 
waged here to preserve constitutional 
government in this country, many ex- 
cellent speeches have been made, and a 
few great speeches have been made in 
this body. Some of them have been 
equal to any that have ever resounded 
in this Chamber and have been in the 
very best traditions of the Senate. 

Unfortunately, many of these speeches 
have not been widely publicized, and they 
have been enjoyed only by the exceed- 
ingly small group of people who regu- 
larly read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Among the outstanding speeches was 
one which the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. ROBERTSON] made on the 8th of 
March. 

Mr. Holmes Alexander, a careful stu- 
dent of history and of the proceedings in 
this body, and, I may say, one of the 
fairest members of the fourth estate, has 
written an article about Senator RoBERT- 
SON and his great oratorical effort dealing 
with one of the most important of all 
civil rights, namely the right of a man 
to face a jury of his peers before he is 
punished. 

The article appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader of Thursday, March 17, 
1960. I heartily concur in the senti- 
ments which Mr. Alexander expresses in 
respect to the address by the Senator 
from Virginia; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. Alexander be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Richmond News Leader, Mar. 17, 
1960] 


FILIBUSTER HAS YIELDED SOME GoopD 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


“There is another advantage annexed to 
the trial by Jury; the Jurors may indeed re- 
turn a mistaken or ill-founded verdict, but 
their errors cannot be systematical”—James 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania (1742-98). 

In the darkest-before-dawn hours of March 
8 Senator WiLLIs ROBERTSON, Democrat, of 
Virginia, nearly a half-century man in our 
courts and legislatures, was delivering “the 
best address I ever made.” 

Tall, rugged, learned, forthright, courte- 
Ous, ROBERTSON could have been one of his 
own early American heroes—Jefferson, 
Marshall, Mason, Henry, Washington—and 
he was pleading their favorite cause: Justice 
under law. 

But the Old Dominion’s junior Senator 
Was also enacting two immutables in human 
history. Irony, it seems, never fails in man’s 
affairs. Here was ROBERTSON, aged 72, a can- 
didate for reelection to the Senate, and he 
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had to make what he considered his best 
speech to empty seats on the floor and in 
the galleries. 

But the other big unchangeable here in- 
volved—personal and institutional integ- 
rity—was in his favor. It would have been 
far easier for him to filibuster with a clap- 
trap, jerrybuilt speech, piously reading from 
the Bible or the Federalist papers. “Con- 
science,” H L. Mencken used to say, “is the 
fear somebody is looking.” But hardly any- 
body was looking, and almost nobody was 
listening to ROBERTSON. The Senator could 
have gotton away with hogwash, instead of 
doing himself and the Senate this unsung 
credit. 

His speech was prepared, annotated, and 
delivered like a brief for delivery before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. It was a scholar’s ad- 
vocacy for the principle of the right of jury 
trial, as against injunctive procedures by 
seated authority. The speech is printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and this is no 
place to digest it. But the main points of 
his argument seem to be these: that speed 
and efficiency, though we often gnash our 
teeth at their opposites, are not the main 
purposes of government; and that the surest 
way to civil disaster is to permit the sover- 
eign of any nation, rather than a jury of his 
peers, to inflict criminal punishment upon 
an individual citizen. 

Not many Americans, scanning the head- 
lines or catching the evening TV summaries, 
have a chance to know the constructive side 
of the monthlong filibuster. The occasion 
has brought out the best on both sides, or 
more correctly, on all sides, because there are 
many shades of opinion in the Senate. Far 
from needing to feel apologetic before the 
world, we have seldom deserved the decent 
opinion of mankind for better reasons than 
the highminded debate of this hair trigger 
subject. 

This opinion, I am convinced, will be the 
general one as we look back upon the 1960 
civil rights Senate battle, but there seems 
some value in offering it while the guns have 
not yet cooled. By all existing signs the 
centrists of the upper Chamber are going 
to write a mild civil rights bill which will 
neither lacerate the South nor constitute a 
triumph of the radical left. 

If this happens, it may also happen that 
an omen has been given for the Democratic 
convention and the November election. The 
rollcall on the first key vote divided the 
Democratic presidential candidates into two 
camps: Majority Leader JoHNSON pitched 
tent with the successful majority. Candi- 
dates KENNEDY, SYMINGTON, and HUMPHREY 
made their home with the foiled, frustrated 
radicals. This was how it went: 

Vice President: “The question is, is it the 
sense of the Senate that debate (on Mar. 
10) shall be brought to a close. The clerk 
will call the roll.” 

Candidate JOHNSON, among 53, voted not 
to foreclose debate. Candidates KENNEDY, 
HUMPHREY, SYMINGTON, among 42, voted for 
cloture or gag. 

The meaning seems to be that the Senate, 
the Democratic Party, the country are closer 
to JOHNSON’s views than to those of his 
rivals for the Democratic nomination. 





INVITATION TO “CHEESE BREAK” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the Senate, in recent weeks, has 
had a rough schedule of grueling hours. 

After around-the-clock sessions—as 
well as the regular heavy schedule of the 
Senators—I believe my colleagues not 
only deserve—but also need—rejuvena- 
tion. 

This afternoon, I have planned to pro- 
vide just such a “work break.” 
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AS my colleagues know, Wisconsin has 
long been famous for its fine, health- 
giving cheese. From 2 to 3:30 today, a 
cheese treat will be served in the Van- 
denberg Room. I invite all of you to en- 
joy this “cheese break.” 

The break, I believe, will provide a 
double treat. This includes not only 
the privilege of enjoying delicious cheese 
snacks, but also that of having these ~ 
delectables served by Wisconsin’s lovely, 
talented ‘Alice in Dairyland”’—the of- 
ficial public relations “Voice of Agricul- 
ture” for Wisconsin. 

Although I know you are extremely 
busy, I hope you will have a chance to 
drop in for a real, refreshing cheese 
treat. 





BERLIN AND THE EAST-WEST 
SUMMIT MEETINGS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Chancel- 
lor Adenauer who has just visited us has 
left us with a challenging proposal in 
preparation for the East-West summit 
meeting scheduled to begin May 16 which 
ought to have the prompt and urgent 
attention of our State Department. He 
suggested a “free plebiscite” in the three 
zones of the Western Powers in Berlin 
carried through before the East-West 
summit meeting asking Berliners to vote 
whether they want the present status of 
Berlin to remain or whether they want 
that status to be changed. It is properly 
pointed out that to govern with the con- 
sent of the governed this plebiscite is 
most advisable. Also, to be sure that 
the people of West Berlin are determined 
to resist pressures which the East Ger- 
man regime and its Soviet sponsors can 
put upon them if Chairman Khrushchev 
determines that this is the next step. 
Though Berlin’s voters it is true in the 
1958 municipal elections gave less than 
2 percent of their vote to the Communists 
this was before the definitive Soviet pro- 
posals on making Berlin a “free city” 
came out in detailed negotiations to- 
gether with United States, British, and 
French counterproposals of the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers Conference in May 
1959. It is these proposals and in the 
ensuing international pressures and ne- 
gotiations upon which the people of West 
Berlin should have their say. I support 
this proposal of Chancellor Adenauer. 

It is widely recognized in the United 
States, perhaps more widely recognized 
and understood than any other foreign 
policy question, that the fate of Berlin 
is intimately linked with the continu- 
ance of Germany as a dynamic part of 
an integrated Western Europe with 
bright prospects for a continuing de- 
velopment of this integration most he!ip- 
ful to the free world’s cause. Also that 
Berlin is the symbol to the Communist 
enslaved nations of eastern and south- 
ern Europe of the determination of the 
free world that they too shall one day 
have their opportunity to be free again. 
Finally it is the most advanced showcase 
of the free world facing toward the Com- 
munist bloc and makes possible the con- 
stant comparison between the drab 
grimness of Communist living and the 
security, dynamism and interest of free 
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world living. Because of its critical im- 
portance to the free world, Chancellor 
Adenauer’s suggestion deserves high con- 
sideration and I urge that our Govern- 
ment enter into the necessary negotia- 
tions with the other two powers con- 
cerned, the United Kingdom and France, 
and with the West Berlin government 
to bring about this plebiscite in time for 
the May summit meeting. 





DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
LIBERALS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Cassius 
foresees the difficulty with Democratic 
liberal Senators in this 86th Congress 
when he cays, “The fault, dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves.” 

Mr. President, one of the great dis- 
appointments for many Americans must 
be the dismal performance of liberals 
as a group in the Congress and par- 
ticularly in the Senate, since the elec- 
tion of 1958. If ever an election was 
viewed as a popular mandate for legis- 
lative progress to meet our great na- 
tional problems, it was the 1958 election. 
It was a smashing victory for the north- 
ern liberal wing of the Democratic 
Party—the wing that believes that in 
our domestic economy, as well as in our 
relations with the rest of the world, 
it is time to stop treading water, and 
to move ahead. 

We have failed. Why? The fault, 
Mr. President, “is not in our stars, but 
in ourselves.” 

Of course we have excuses. The veto 
is a mighty weapon. It has defeated us 
directly. More frequently it has de- 
feated us because we knew it was avail- 
able and we knew the Congress is far 
from two-thirds in favor of progressive 
legislation. 

Our majority leader has been prop- 
erly recognized as an immensely skilled 
parliamentarian and a prime realist. 
He is nowhere considered as one of the 
small bloc of so-called liberals in the 
Senate. And the majority leader con- 
trols fully and completely all of the or- 
ganization of the Democratic Party in 
the Senate, as I have been at pains to 
point out. Then, Mr. President, there 
is the overwhelming opposition of the 
American press to a liberal, progressive 
program. This opposition has become 
more expert and competent as it has 
become more omniscient with the vast 
reach of modern communication media. 

But, Mr. President, all these are ex- 
cuses. Liberals have always suffered 
obstacles. They have always had to 
battle the entrenched inertia of estab- 
lished institutions. But rarely have 
they been such spectacular failures when 
they have had such great opportunity 
and public mandate as we have today. 

In the words of Cassius, “Our fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves.” It is time for some painful 


introspection. Our first step should be 
carefully to consider thoughtful criti- 
cism. This is why, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point a blunt, hard- 
hitting, article highly critical of US. 
by the well-known 


Senate liberals, 
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columnist, Joseph Alsop, which appeared 
in this morning’s papers. It is an intel- 
ligent and perceptive analysis. It is a 
call to responsibility and a call to some 
hard homework. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

DECLINE OF THE LIBERAL 
(By Joseph Alsop) 


Barring unforeseen mishaps, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader LyNpon B. JOHNSON will get 
almost exactly what he set out to get from 
the civil rights fight. The Senate may first 
be driven to vote cloture twice over—an ex- 
traordinary event. Nowadays, however, the 
Senate seems to have a newrule: “JOHNSON’S 
will be done.” 

If JOHNSON succeeds, the country will have 
reason to rejoice. A civil rights bill in- 
suring progress on the most vital single 
front, the voting rights of the southern Ne- 
groes, will be successfully passed without un- 
due bitterness. Such a bill, if seriously en- 
forced, will go straight to the heart of the 
matter. 

If he succeeds, moreover, JOHNSON will 
also have reason to rejoice. He will have 
gone within a micromillimeter as far as he 
could possibly go, toward making himself an 
available presidential candidate in the North 
without leaving his large herds of southern 
convention delegates. If Senator JOHN F. 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, then stumbles 
along the road to Los Angeles, LYNDON JOHN- 
SON will be the true frontrunning Demo- 
cratic contender. 

The Johnson phenomenon is not only re- 
markable in itself. It also offers the best 
text for a badly needed sermon on the plight 
of American liberals. Our political liber- 
alism is semiofficially represented at pres- 
ent by the Senate’s 18 liberal Democrats. 
Numerically, they exactly balance the Sen- 
ate’s 18 southerners. 

And if JoHNsoN wins his predicted victory 
in the civil rights fight, one may be sure 
there will be more angry liberals than angry 
southerners. 

This capacity for outraged indignation 
when they are given half a loaf is only one 
of the more peculiar liberal traits. In the 
present instance, the civil rights half-loaf 
might have been improved in every way, if 
the liberals had chosen to fight for this ob- 
jective. Instead, they made their customary 
choice. They fought for the whole loaf, 
which was the legislatively unattained title 
III of the old civil rights bill. Thus, in 
reality, they aided their enemies. 

The choice was made, early in the struggle, 
at a meeting convened by Senators Pau. 
Dovctas of Illinois, and JOSEPH CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania. The vote in the meeting was 
symptomatic—nine for fighting for title III 
“on principle’; seven for fighting for the 
best bill that was practically feasible; and 
two abstentions. 

The vote meant, in effect, that a narrow 
majority of the Senate's liberal Democrats 
were less interested in the dusty legislative 
process than in striking noble, popular pos- 
tures. This preference for posture over 
process is, in fact, the main cause of the 
Senate liberals’ decline. 

The great figures of the liberal-progres- 
sive past—George Norris, the two La Fol- 
lettes, Fiorello La Guardia, Robert Wagner, 
bitter witty old Couzens of Michigan, and 
the rest—were almost all men who took a 
passionate, practical, detailed interest in the 
business of lawmaking. Norris, for instance, 
looked like a saint, and sounded like a 
particularly high-minded saint when he took 
the floor for a speech. But no lone wolf 
Senator has shown more legislative craft 
than the saintly seeming Norris. 

Craft was needed in order to topple Speak- 
er Cannon with a perfectly timed resolu- 
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tion changing the iron-clad rules of the 
House of Representatives. Craft was needed, 
in order to stave off, all through the 1920's, 
successive Republican President's attempts 
to sell Muscle Shoals, the heart of TVA, to 
private power interests. Good, hard, detailed 
homework and craft were both needed, in 
order to be ready with the TVA bill when 
the election of Franklin Roosevelt gave 
George Norris his long-awaited chance. 

Nowadays, despite the high average abil- 
ity and high average purpose of the Senate 
liberals, there is not a man among them 
who has made a single problem peculiarly 
his own. None of them has a new TVA, for 
which he has been fighting doggedly, through 
bad times and good. In truth, none of them 
is the Senate’s acknowledged master of any 
particular subject, as the late Robert A. 
Taft was master of half a dozen subjects, 
or even as JOHN F. KENNEDY was master of 
his subject when he was fighting for his 
labor bill. 

This concentration is just as necessary as 
craft, for any lawmaker who wants to get 
things done in the teeth of a passive, or 
indifferent, or hostile majority. The great 
figures of the liberal-progressive past were 
not great because they made fine speeches 
or stood forward in fine attitudes. They were 
great because, from time to time, after in- 
finite hard work, they got things done. The 
good statutes enacted, the mediocre statutes 
amended, the bad statutes blocked, were 
their monuments. They deserve modern 
study. 





AMERICAN MORAL DECLINE DE- 
MANDS PASSAGE OF CODE OF 
ETHICS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
made to the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on the need 
for a code of ethics for our regulatory 
agencies and Congress be printed in the 
REeEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
MarcH 18, 1960, BEForRE THE House Com- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE, REGARDING A CODE OF ETHICS FOR 
THE REGULATORY AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you and your 
committee which has already done such an 
outstanding job of alerting the Nation to the 
serious problems of ethical conduct in this 
country. 

I particularly commend you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for your authorship of the pending bill. 
I feel very strongly that this kind of legis- 
lation can help immensely not only in in- 
suring more ethical and honest conduct in 
government, but in setting a national tone of 
morality which I think is probably more 
urgently needed in America today than any- 
thing else. 

It is unnecessary to call to the attention 
of this committee the scandals so ably re- 
vealed by you in the television industry. 
Unfortunately, this is not an isolated ex- 
ample of moral weakness in America. 

Religious leaders of all faiths have de- 
plored the lowering of our moral standards 
as a nation. One of the leading New York 
clergymen indicted our ethical looseness re- 
cently when he said: “Integrity is our deep- 
est lack today.” 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, probably the 
outstanding expert on criminal behavior in 
our country, said recently: “Our present s0- 
ciety has substituted indulgence for disci- 
pline, pleasure for duty, and money for 
morals.” 
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An Army report on Korea has disclosed 
a different picture than the gallant American 
tradition of high morale and bravery among 
our prisoners of war that had gone back to 
the Revolution. In the past, American cap- 
tives refused to collaborate and they refused 
oe eee nearly one of three collaborated 
with the enemy. For the first time in Ameri- 
can history not one American prisoner es- 
caped. Thirty-eight percent of our men died 
in captivity, the highest rate in all history. 
Communist cruelties killed some, but an en- 
feebled will to resist and even a weakened 
will to live killed others. 

During the same period 221 Turkish sol- 
diers were taken prisoner in Korea by the 
same Communist foe. Half were injured 
when captured. Not one died. Not one 
collaborated. 

There have been many eloquent speeches 
in and out of Congress lately about the need 
for American strength and the need for 
American economic, educational, and mili- 
tary power. The basic need I believe is for 
American moral strength. The strength of 
our Armed Forces, our economy, our educa- 
tional system depend fundamentally on the 
strength of character of the American people 
in meeting the Russian challenge. Profes- 
sor Toynbee, in his outstanding historical 
study, showed very clearly how the vast 
majority of great civilizations have been 
destroyed, not as a result of external aggres- 
sion, but as a consequence of domestic cor- 
ruption. 

Over 100 years ago, one of the most percep- 
tive observers this Nation has ever had, the 
celebrated young Frenchman Alexis de 
Toqueville, wrote: ‘America is great because 
she is good and, if American ever ceases to 
be good, America will cease to be great.” 

Your bill, Mr. Chairman, is one of the 
very few attempts to do something about this 
situation, and it is a proposal of the first 
importance because it recognizes that, as 
Aristotle wrote: “Virtue and goodness in the 
state are not a matter of chance but the 
result of knowledge and purpose. A state 
can be virtuous only when the citizens who 
have a share in the government are vir- 
tuous.” 

So I enthusiastically support this bill, Mr. 
Chairman. I have asked to testify, however, 
because I have recent and vivid experience 
with the application of your bill in two ways. 
Just last week the head of the Portland 
office of the Commodity Stabilization Office 
of the Department of Agriculture testified 
before a Senate Agriculture Subcommittee 
of which Iam a member. He conceded that 
he had a profit of many thousands of dol- 
lars through an interest-free investment he 
had made—but concealed—in a warehouse 
company which had business with the office 
which he headed. Representatives of the 
personnel office of the Department of Agri- 
culture testified that this man had had 
available to him various pamphlets and 
regulations forbidding this conduct. The 
Commodity Stabilization Office chief con- 
ceded this but said that he had in many years 
with the Department never—until he dis- 
posed of his holdings—had a direct verbal or 
written communication from the Depart- 
ment informing him that in view of his posi- 
tion with the Department, his investment 
Was illegal, 

I cite this example, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause if this excellent bill is to have the 
kind of deterrent force it should have, it 
should provide that the head of every agency 
affected shall have the duty to establish 
systematic procedures to insure that all 
Members or employees of the agency are 
fully cognizant of the provisions of this law 
and exactly what it means in terms of their 
own behavior. I am positive that ignorance 
of what the rules and regulations are is at 
least as responsible for the misconduct of 
employees as moral failure. And, of course, 
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the real tragedy is the destruction that comes 
to persons whose carelessness or ignorance 
has innocently led them into illegal behavior 
and perhaps destroyed them and their 
careers. 

My second concern, Mr. Chairman, is with 
the implications of the provisions in the bill 
dealing with the acceptance of unusual hos- 
pitality. These provisions apply to each of 
the six regulatory agencies. 

In title II-A, which pertains to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, section 223(b) (2) speci- 
fies that the Congress recognizes that it is 
improper for any employee of the Board to, 
and I quote: 

“Accept or solicit any money, gift, favor, 
unusual hospitality, loan, service, employ- 
ment, or thing of value from any person, or 
representative of any person, who has a 
pecuniary interest in any proceeding or mat- 


ter before the Board and in connection with’ 


which the member or employee has any duty 
to perform.” 

This is very similar to a section of the 
judicial code of ethics that has been in force 
for some years for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Experience under the CAB code sug- 
gests to me how the provisions in this bill 
might be improved. Here’s the way the 
parallel section of the CAB code reads: 

“Unusual hospitality: It is particularly 
improper that persons interested in the busi- 
ness of the Board should provide unusual 
hospitality to the Board or its staff; nor 
should such hospitality be accepted.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the weakness of the 
CAB code is that ‘‘unusual hospitality” has 
been interpreted by the CAB to exempt, for 
example, a trip by the Chairman of the CAB 
and another member of the Board to Pine- 
hurst, N.C., in a chartered pullman car for 
two and a half days at the expense of two 
airlines which had business pending before 
the CAB at the time. The host airline execu- 
tive called the group the golfing, drinking, 
and inside-straight society. At the Pine- 
hurst meeting, the business of the Board was 
discussed in great detail. The two airlines, 
Overseas National and Flying Tigers, were 
interested in working out a more profitable 
arrangement with the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, and wanted to use the good 
offices of the CAB Chairman to accomplish 
this. As the then vice president of Flying 
Tigers, Mr. L. C. Burwell, later wrote me: 

“We got far more accomplished in 214 
days than we had in the past 214 years.” 

The only public report on this meeting ap- 
peared in Sports Illustrated in a picture of 
the participants entitled ‘‘High-Flying Golf- 
ers.” 

Was this a violation of the unusual hos- 
pitality provisions of the CAB code? Mr. 
Chairman, it seems perfectly obvious to me 
that it is almost a classic violation of the 
code. It would be hard to hypothesize a 
more perfect violation. A chartered pullman 
trip to Pinehurst for a weekend of this kind 
would certainly be regarded as unusual hos- 
pitality by this Senator. Public business was 
discussed. The recent Senate testimony of 
the head of the CAB who took part in the 
trip confesses this as follows: 

“As to the trip to Pinehurst, this was a 
weekend golfing trip as a guest of L. C. Bur- 
well, vice president of Flying Tigers, who 
resided in Pinehurst, and one of its prin- 
cipal competitors, Overseas National Air- 
ways. Also present was Mr. Juan Trippe, 
president of Pan American, another princi- 
pal competitor, particularly in the business 
of transporting passengers and cargo by con- 
tract with the Military Air Transport Service 
and other defense establishments. When the 
invitation was tendered by Mr. Burwell, I 
was advised that representatives of these 
competitive airlines would be present, and 
also representatives of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, including General Wilson, 
deputy commander. One of the reasons the 
trip was organized, as explained to me, was 
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to afford an opportunity for a congenial get 
together with representatives of the defense 
establishments concerned and some of the 
airlines principally concerned with the MATS 
civil airlines problem. The carriers and the 
Board were trying to get a larger allocation 
of military airlift for all eligible commercial 
air Carriers. This is an objective which, while 
it lies completely outside the quasi-judicial 
responsibilities of the Board, does rest well 
within our responsibility under the Federal 
Aviation Act to foster and encourage civil 
and commercial aviation. I have partici- 
pated in at least 10 or 15 conferences with 
defense officials and others over the past 4 
years for this same purpose (one just last 
week) and I have testified before committees 
of Congress as to our efforts in this direction. 
Congressional committees have repeatedly 
endorsed the Board’s objectives and success- 
ful efforts to get more commercial airlift 
business from the Department of Defense 
and the Military Air Transport Service.” 

The letter from Mr. Burwell, who was vice 
president of Flying Tigers at the time of this 
trip and is now an Official of Overseas Na- 
tional, also confirms this. He wrote: 

“The Flying Tiger Line, at that time, op- 
erated a business amounting to about $6 
million a season in transatlantic commercial 
charters. The two largest competitors in this 
business were Pan American and, potentially 
Overseas National. However, there was one 
thing on which the management of these 
three companies could agree, and that was 
a plan to curtail the competition of MATS 
in moving routine line haul traffic that 
rightly should go by commercial air carrier. 

“I conceived the idea of a golfing weekend 
and of inviting not only airline officials, but 
persons in the Government who represented 
both sides of the argument, plus the Chair- 
man of the CAB and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, whom we wished to per- 
suade to our point of view; but only with 
advocates for both sides on hand. 

“We invited in addition to those that did 
attend, Lieutenant General Smith, Com- 
mander of MATS (who sent his alternate, 
General Wilson); General Twining, Chief of 
Air Staff; and Senator SyMINGTON. Neither 
of these could come. However, we did have 
Mr. Frank Pace, formerly Secretary of the 
Army; Mr. Juan Trippe, president of Pan 
American, and one of its directors, Mr. Mark 
McKee; Col. Harmar Denny, member of the 
CAB; Mr. Eugene Zuckert, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force; and several others 
who are not important at this time. Mr. 
Prescott, president of the Flying Tiger Line, 
and I were there, as well as Mr. George 
Tompkins, president of Overseas Na- 
tional. * *"* 

“I would like to add that in addition to 
the golf and good fellowship, we had seri- 
ous and, I believe, fruitful discussions as to 
possible ways and means of allocating logi- 
cally and fairly certain airlift missions of 
MATS to the civil industry. When I invited 
Mr. Durfee, I pointed out that under the act 
Congress had charged him with the responsi- 
bility of fostering the growth of civil avia- 
tion and here was a good chance for him to 
‘strike a blow for freedom.’” 

The meeting was productive of profit for 
the airlines, as Mr. Burwell wrote: 

“We got far more accomplished in 214 days 
than we had in the past 214 years, or would 
have gotten in the next 2'4 years through 
uncoordinated random efforts. The CAB, 
MATS, and the airlines, I believe, saw each 
other’s positions clearly and without preju- 
dice. I think much good has come out of 
the meeting.” 

Mr. Durfee was there in his official capac- 
ity and useful to the airlines in his official 
capacity. 

As Mr. Burwell said: 

“The Flying Tiger Line at that time op- 
erated a business amounting to about $6 mil- 
lion a season in transatlantic commercial 
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charters. The two largest competitors in 
this business were Pan American and, poten- 
tially, Overseas National. However, there 
was one thing on which the management 
of these three companies could agree, and 
that was a plan to curtail the competition 
of MATS in moving routine line-haul traffic 
that rightly should go by commercial air 
carrier. 

“I conceived the idea of a golfing weekend 
and of inviting not only airline officials but 
persons in the Government who represented 
both sides of the argument, plus the Chair- 
man of the CAB and the Federal Communit- 
cations Commission, whom we wished to per- 
suade to our point of view, but only with 
advocates for both sides on hand. 

“I would like to add that in addition to 
the golf and good fellowship, we had seri- 
ous and, I believe, fruitful discussions as to 
possible ways and means of allocating logi- 
cally and fairly certain airlift missions of 
MATS to the civil industry. When I invited 
Mr. Durfee, I pointed out that under the act 
Congress had charged him with the responsi- 
bility of fostering the growth of civil avia- 
tion and here was a good chance for him to 
‘strike a blow for freedom.’” 

Mr. Durfee admitted that: 

“One of the reasons the trip was organ- 
ized, as explained to me, was to afford an 
opportunity for a congenial get-together with 
representatives of the defense establishments 
concerned and some of the airlines prin- 
cipally concerned with the MATS civil air- 
lines problem. The carriers and the Board 
were trying to get a larger allocation of 
military airlift for all eligible commercial 
air carriers. This is an objective which, 
while it lies completely outside the quasi- 
judicial responsibilities of the Board, does 
rest well within our responsibility under the 
Federal Aviation Act to foster and encour- 
age civil and commercial aviation.” 

The airlines paid the bill in full, provided 
the hospitality for the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

I quote from Mr. Burwell’s letter: 

“In order to avoid any appearance of 
impropriety, I asked Mr. Tomkins [George 
Tompkins, president of Overseas National] 
if he wished to share the cost and be cohost, 
which he agreed to do. 

“As many of the guests as I could ac- 
commodate stayed at my house. All of the 
guests were from time to time entertained 
at my house. This was entirely at my per- 
sonal expense. Those who were accommo- 
dated at the Carolina Hotel had their bills 
paid by the two airlines. The transportation 
was by rail, and this was paid by the two 
airlines, using a chartered pullman car. The 
costs were borne jointly on a 50-50 basis. 

“Now answering your questions speci- 
cally: 

“1. Mr. Durfee was present. 

“2. The two airlines bore the costs jointly 
and the approximate figure per person was 
$85.” 

I would like to ask any member of this 
committee what possible ingredient is miss- 
ing to make this a prima facie violation of 
the code of ethics. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, the CAB Chair- 
man denied that it was. 

And the Judiciary Committee of the U.S. 
Senate has just confirmed his view in a com- 
mittee report that approves the Chairman 
of the CAB—who took part in this outing— 
for promotion to a lifetime job at $25,500 as 
a Court of Claims judge. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman that the Comp- 
troller General told me verbally only yester- 
day that in his opinion this trip was a viola- 
tion of the criminal code, a section that 
calls for a fine of $1,000 or 6 months in jail. 
But the Attorney General has opined that 
this kind of trip does not violate the law 

Now, if the Congress is going to mean 
business in an ethical code, the code should 
be specifically worded so as to prevent a ree 
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currence of the kind of misconduct indulged 
in by not only Durfee, but by John Doerfer, 
who was forced recently to resign as FCC 
Chairman. 

The bill as now drafted would prevent 
neither. Under the bill—which prohibits 
the acceptance of “unusual hospitality” and 
I quote: “from any person, or representative 
of any person, who has a pecuniary interest 
in any proceeding or matter before the 
Board’—Mr. Doerfer would have been per- 
fectly within the code of ethics to accept 
the 6-days-on-a-yacht hospitality of George 
Storer, wealthy owner of a chain of TV and 
radio stations. He could have done s0 be- 
cause at the time Storer had no cases pend- 
ing before the FCC. This loophole can be 
closed—and I feel very strongly that it should 
be closed—by proscribing entertainment by 
persons who recently had or might be ex- 
pected in the future to have cases pending 
before the agency. 

Similarly, the conduct of Mr. Durfee in 
accepting a 24-day junket to Pinehurst, 
N.C., plus two lavish inaugural flights, one 
a 4-day flight to Mexico City, the other a 
junket to Rome, Italy (the latter, with his 
wife enjoying the hospitality along with 
him), all paid for by airlines with many 
cases pending before the Durfee-headed 
CAB—escapes the restriction of this code 
because the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
already said in a report on Durfee’s nomina- 
tion to the Court of Claims that this hospi- 
tality is not regarded as unusual. 

This loophole can—and again I feel very 
strongly that it should—be closed by elimi- 
nating the word “unusual” from the lan- 
guage of the pending bill. 

Our sagging American moral tone urgently 
needs a rigorous we-mean-business ethics 
law like we have in Wisconsin. The Wiscon- 
sin statute makes it a crime for a lobbyist 
to give a legislator so much as a martini 
or a cigar. This law may seem drastic to 
some, but the fact is that in Wisconsin 
it works. It has been on the statutes for 
more than 2 years and newspapermen, legis- 
lators, and lobbyists alike agree that the 
law has been thoroughly enforced and there 
is no such thing as entertainment or favors 
of any kind being extended to members of 
our State legislature. 

I believe sincerely that we in Conzress 
have a special responsibility to set the high- 
est example of ethical conduct for the Na- 
tion. To this end, I feel that Congress 
should be similarly guided by a code of 
ethics and I hope that during this session we 
will pass a bill which spells out a definite 
and explicit code of ethical conduct for 
Members of the Congress. 

The ancient Chinese sage Confucius was 
asked by one of his disciples: ‘Master, who is 
the higher man?” Confucius answered: 
“The higher man is he who first carries out 
himself what he demands of others, and 
then demands of others only what he does 
himself.’’ This, to me, is the heart of ethics. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude my 
remarks by saying that I vigorously sup- 
port your excellent bill. At the same time, 
I believe that it should be strengthened in 
certain areas to prevent the kind of mis- 
conduct of which Mr. Durfee and Mr. Doer- 
fer are guilty. Without a prohibition against 
this notorious misconduct, any ethical code 
might be regarded by the cynical as a nam- 
by-pamby, fool-the-public-in-an-election- 
year waste of time. 





REVISIONS OF IMMIGRATION ACT 
OF 1952 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the President sent to Congress a 
message urging liberalization of U.S. im- 
migration policy throuch revisions of the 
Immigration Act of 1952. I believe the 
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President’s proposals deserve high praise 
as well as our most serious consideration, 

The President indicated that what he 
hopes eventually will be achieved is q 
complete abandonment of the quota sys- 
tem of immigration. I share that hope, 
for while there is no inherent right of 
aliens to enter the United States on an 
equal basis, it seems to me that the quota 
system of discrimination against some 
nationalities is indefensible under any 
principle of American history or democ- 
racy. What is more, I believe it is very 
bad foreign policy in a day when the 
attitudes and actions of peoples other 
than northern and western Europeans 
are increasingly important to our future. 

I must say, however, that the Presi- 
dent’s fears that such a sharp shift in 
our policy is unlikely at the present time 
are probably justified. The specific re- 
forms which he has proposed in yester- 
day’s message attempt to deal with some 
of the most flagrantly discriminatory 
features of the present law and to soften 
some of its worst features. These pro- 
posals would, first of all, double the num- 
ber of immigrants coming in under the 
quota—raising it to approximately 300,- 
000—and provide for admission of some 
10,000 refugees from oppression and per- 
secution each year. 

One of the best features of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, and one which 
has been advocated by others for some 
time, is to permit the unused quotas of 
undersubscribed countries to be distrib- 
uted among oversubscribed countries, 
Thus, in years when Germany, for exam- 
ple, fails to fill its very large quota, the 
number of Italians, Greeks, and other 
groups could be correspondingly in- 
creased. 

I am also strongly in favor of remov- 
ing the ceiling of 2,000 on quotas within 
the Asiatic-Pacific triangle. Whatever 
good feelings may have been engendered 
toward the United States in Asia by the 
admission of Hawaii as a State are annu- 
ally undermined by the realization on 
the part of our friends in that part of the 
world that we discriminate against them 
in the matter of immigration. 

The steps which the President has 
advocated are a definite move in the right 
direction. I strongly urge that action be 
taken on them in this session so that we 
can go on in future Congresses to a coms 
plete overhauling of our outdated immi- 
gration system, 





JOHNNY KEMP, OF BISMARCK, N. 
DAK., SELECTED AS 1960 NA- 
TIONAL EASTER SEAL CHILD 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, we of North Dakota are very 
proud that a citizen of North Dakota has 
been selected as the 1960 National Easter 
Seal Child. Johnny Kemp, of Bismarck, 
has been selected for this honor. 

Johnny Kemp was born with incom- 
plete arms and legs. In spite of his 
handicap, he is an active 10-year-old boy 
participating in all of the activities of 
youth. He is an active Cub Scout, and 
is very eagerly looking forward to the 
day when he can participate in all scout- 
ing activities. 
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As the 1960 Easter Seal Child for the 
National Society of Crippled Children 
and Adults, Johnny Kemp typifies Amer- 
ica’s crippled children who are striving 
for useful lives with the help of private 
and public health agencies. 

Baseball is a favorite sport with 
Johnny. In fact, he plays shortstop on 
one of the Peewee League baseball teams 
sponsored by the Bismarck Recreation 
Department. Although Johnny is very 
interested in athletics, he hopes, in spite 
of his handicap, to become a doctor when 
he grows up. He is a B-plus student at 
St. Anne’s School in Bismarck. Johnny 
is intensely interested in all phases of 
school life, but he still finds time for a 
Sunday newspaper route. 

Mr. President, North Dakota is ex- 
tremely proud of Johnny Kemp. Few, if 
any, have accomplished as much as 
Johnny. Throughout it all, he has re- 
mained a very pleasant, likable boy, with 
a tremendous personality. His life and 
accomplishments should lend great en- 
couragement, not only to handicapped 
children, but to us all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join in 
what the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota has just said about 
Johnny Kemp. His father happened to 
be a student of mine at the University of 
Montana. I have known the family for 
years, and Johnny Kemp’s grandfather 
and grandmother, who live in Wolf 
Point, Mont., are old and longtime 
friends. 

Johnny Kemp has furnished an ex- 
ample to all of us, so that when we think 
we have it really tough, we can look at 
what this youngster is doing. Our ad- 
miration for him is unbounded. 

It is my understanding that Johnny 
Kemp is coming to Washington next 
week. I should like at that time to join 
with the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota to do everything we pos- 
sibly can to make Johnny’s stay in the 
Nation’s Capital as pleasant as possible. 
He is a great youngster, and a wonderful 
inspiration. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Montana. 
I know Johnny Kemp will be very happy 
to have these compliments. 





SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
10743 RELATING TO INCREASED 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR FEDERAL 
AID TO SCHOOLS IN IMPACTED 
AREAS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
earlier in this month I testified before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
which was then considering the bill, 
H.R. 10743, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act for the current fiscal 
year, on matters which are of special 
concern to the State of Alaska and for 
a funds would be provided by this 

ill. 

One of the items for which I requested 
approval of the committee, and which 
was included in the bill as reported, was 
the amendment adopted by the House 
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of Representatives which would add an 
amount of $8,330,000 to funds available 
to the States for maintenance and op- 
eration of schools under provisions of 
Public Law 874 of the 8lst Congress. 
The money that is allocated under Pub- 
lic Law 874 is a firm obligation of the 
U.S. Government to the eligible school 
districts, and these districts are depend- 
ent upon it for the operation of their 
schools. 

It is unthinkable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should default on its obliga- 
tions to the children of the United States 
by failing to supply funds for the edu- 
cation to which they are entitled. 

At the time I testified before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, on March 
3, it was my understanding, based on 
the action of the House of Representa- 
tives on this matter, that the extent of 
the failure of the Federal Government 
to meet its obligations under Public Law 
874 would amount to some $8,330,000, or 
approximately 5 percent of the amount 
committed. However, as was made clear 
to the Senate yesterday by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from California 
{Mr. KucHEL] it appears that on the 
basis of most recent calculations, there is 
a deficiency of some $23,340,000 in the 
amounts required for the impacted areas, 
rather than the sum of $8,330,000 which 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
and the House of Representatives have 
approved. 

I am glad to be a cosponsor of the 
amendment to the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act which has been intro- 
duced by the two able Senators from 
California [Mr. KuCHEL and Mr. ENGLE]. 
I wish to urge support of the amend- 
ment, and in doing so I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate that these funds are 
needed throughout the United States. 

As for my State of Alaska, this increase 
in funds is needed. The new 49th State 
has faced many difficulties in providing 
financing for the many responsibilities 
which devolved upon the State adminis- 
tration with the advent of long desired 
statehood. In connection with our need 
for Federal funds for impacted areas 
there is a peculiarly acute problem in my 
State. As a result of statehood and the 
passage, at the last session of Congress, 
of the Alaska Omnibus Act, there have 
been transferred to the State activities 
formerly under control of the Federal 
Government. As a result of this trans- 
fer of responsibility, our State has been 
faced with an unanticipated decrease in 
eligibility for funds under the Federal 
program of aid to schools in federally 
impacted areas. For this reason, it is of 
the greatest urgency that Alaska receive 
all the funds to which it is entitled. 

Aside from this particular problem 
with which Alaska is faced, my State, to 
a greater extent than is the case with 
some others, is especially in need of Fed- 
eral assistance to schools in impacted 
areas. The activities of the Department 
of Defense have a very heavy impact on 
the State of Alaska. Alaska is a bul- 
wark of defense for North America. The 
Federal Government owns nearly 99 per- 
cent of its land, a state of affairs which 
results, even since the advent of state- 
hood, in a situation in which the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government are a 
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major factor in the economy and the 
daily lives of the citizens of the State. 
In some instances this is beneficial, in 
others, not. 

Alaska needs the additional $811,000 
which would be provided by the Kuchel- 
Engle amendment to the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act. I urge support of 
the amendment, and I am grateful to my 
colleagues from California for intro- 
ducing it. 





LETTER FROM CHARLES J. BLOCH 
ON SUPREME COURT RULING IN 
SCHOOL CASES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of 
America’s greatest lawyers, Charles J. 
Bloch, of Macon, Ga., is making a gal- 
lant and intelligent fight to preserve 
constitutional government in America. 

On March 16, 1960, Mr. Bloch wrote 
a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times which has direct relevancy to 
some of the matters under discussion in 
the civil rights debate. 

For that reason, I ask unanimous con< 
sent that Mr. Bloch’s letter be printed 
in the REcoOrRD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


BLOocH, HALt, GROOVER & HAWKINS, 
Macon, Ga., March 16, 1960. 
EDITOR, THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: I have just read.in the Times of 
Saturday, March 12, 1960, a letter to the 
editor signed by Professor Westin, of Colum- 
bia University, in which he refers to the so- 
called campaign of slander against the 
Supreme court, allegedly being conducted 
by the southern Senators. 

When I read it, I immediately thought of 
one of your editorials which appeared during 
the week of February 29. It was an editorial 
severely criticizing the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court announced February 29, 1960, 
in the case of Nelson vy. County of Los 
Angeles. 

I wonder why people think that news- 
paper editors have a perfect right to criticize 
decisions of the Supreme Court, but when 
southern Senators in the course of their 
duties do the very same thing, their acts are 
characterized as “slanderous.” 

The validity of the position of the southern 
Senators with respect to utterances of cer- 
tain Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is demonstrated by utterances 
of Mr. Justice Black in the case of Federal 
Power Commission v. Tuscarora Indian Na- 
tion, in a dissenting opinion delivered on 
March 7, 1960 (28 Law Week pp. 4185, 4186). 

Justice Black said: “These Indians have a 
way of life which this Government has seen 
fit to protect, if not actually to encourage. 
Cogent arguments can be made that it would 
be better for all concerned if Indians were 
to abandon their old customs and habits and 
become incorporated in the communities 
where they reside. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that they have not done this and that 
they have continued their tribal life with 
trust in a promise of security from this 
Government.” 

I cannot help but wonder where the sen- 
timent expressed by those words was on May 
17, 1954. 

Prior to that time, we southerners had a 
way of life which the Government had seen 
fit to protect, if not actually to encourage, by 
inaction of Congress on the subject and by 
repeated decisions of the Supreme Court and 
other courts on the subject. 

Further, Justice Black said: “It may be 
hard for us to understand why these Indians 
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cling so tenaciously to their lands and trae 
ditional tribal way of life. The record does 
not leave the impression that the lands of 
their reservation are the most fertile, the 
landscape the most beautiful, or their homes 
the most splendid specimens of architecture, 
but this is their home and ancestral home. 
There they, their children and their fore- 
bears were born. They, too, have their mem- 
ories and their loves. Some things are worth 
more than money and the cost of a new en- 
terprise.” 

We cannot help but wonder why Mr. Jus- 
tice Black and the Chief Justice and Justice 
Douglas, who concurred with him, can s0 
well understand and express the feelings of 
the Indians and at the same time not under- 
stand why we southerners wish to cling tena- 
ciously to our customs and traditions, which 
have had the blessing of the law for 90 years. 

The dissenting opinion concludes: “Great 
nations, like great men, should keep their 
word.” 

This is the self-same sentiment which our 
southern Senators and most southern law- 
yers have been sturdily and strenuously ad- 
vocating since May 17, 1954. 

Prior to May 17, 1954, the word of this 
great Nation as pronounced by the Supreme 
Court of the United States with respect to 
the segregation of the races in the public 
schools was this: ‘“‘The decision is within the 
discretion of the State in regulating its pub- 
lic schools, and does not conflict with the 
14th amendment.” These were the words of 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft in the case 
of Gong Lum et al. v. Rice, et al. (275 U.S., 
at p. 87). That language, which we south- 
erners considered to be the word of our great 
Nation, was concurred in by Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Willis Van Devanter, James 
C. McReynolds, Louis D. Brandeis, George 
Sutherland, Pierce Butler, Edward T. San- 
ford, Harlan Fiske Stone. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES J. BLOCH. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina for offering the 
letter for the Recorp. I think that let- 
ter presents one of the strongest argu- 
ments I have ever seen in behalf of the 
position that has been taken by those 
of us on the floor who are making this 
fight for the Constitution of our fathers. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the great 
periodical to which it was addressed, the 
New York Times, will see fit to print Mr. 
Bloch’s letter in full. The New York 
Times certainly has carried a number of 
communications which were much less 
deserving. 





POSTAL RATES 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star concern- 
ing postal rates. I believe it to be im- 
portant to this body to know that in the 
13 years from 1947 to 1959 alone, our 
postal deficits aggregated $6.8 billion 
and accounted for approximately one- 
half of the $15.3 billion increase in our 
Federal debt. 

I feel that this is an excellent article 
on the subject, and I commend it to my 
colleagues, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Pay FOR THE Mam 


Congress should forget its election-year 
coyness and authorize the postal rate in- 
creases recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Failure to do so, in the face of an esti- 
mated $554 million postal service deficit in 
fiscal 1961 under existing rates, would be 
completely irresponsible and an affront to 
budgetary good sense. Furthermore, it 
would amount to a violation of policy which 
Congress itself spelled out in 1958 to the 
effect that “rates should be adjusted when- 
ever necessary to recover postal expenses.” 

The longtime failure, and it is primarily 
the fault of Congress, to put the Nation’s 
postal service on something approaching a 
self-supporting basis has been a costly one 
to the taxpayers. As the President pointed 
out in his budget message, and again in his 
special message to the Congress last week, 
the cumulative postal deficit for 13 post- 
war years totaled $6.8 billion—almost half 
the increase in the Federal debt during that 
same period. Interest charges alone on this 
$6.8 billion fragment of the debt amount to 
$200 million yearly. 

Economies and improved efficiency in 
postal operations during the postwar years 
have been more than offset by two factors. 
One has been the vast increase in volume of 
mail. The other has been the steady rise in 
cost of virtually everything the Post Office 
Department uses or buys. Revenue-produc- 
ing rates have not kept pace. Increases 
recommended at this time would apply to 
virtually every category of mail, but would 
raise by only 1 cent the basic charges on 
first class and airmail. The Department esti- 
mates that this increase on first-class letters, 
for example, would cost the average family 
only about $1.80 yearly. In the long run, 
perpetuation of the deficit habit is apt to 
cost more—either in money or in deteriora- 
tion of the service. 





THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s Washington Post there 
appeared a story written by Warren 
Unna, under the title “Three More 
Cuban Aides Quit Castro’s Regime.” 
The article names them: 


Three Cuban officials—a Cabinet minister 
and two members of the Cuban delegation 
to Washington—have severed relations with 
Premier Fidel Castro’s government. 

In Havana, Finance Minister Rufo 
Lopez Fresquet, the last member of the 
Castro cabinet who could be linked with 
the term “moderate,” yesterday resigned 
because of what was described as “poor 
health.” 

At a closed-door meeting of the Inter- 
American Defense Board in Washington 
yesterday, Miguel F. Pons announced he 
had had enough of Castro. Board members 
quoted Pons as having denounced Castro as 
a “stooge of international communism” and 
as the “new dictator of Cuba.” 

The Embassy’s military and air attaché, 
Capt. Angel L. Saavedra, disclosed he had 
quietly resigned his posts Wednesday. 

Both Pons and Saavedra, United Press In- 
ternational reported, are expected to seek 
and be granted political asylum in the 
United States. 


As we read the article, we see that it 
states that the gentleman who quit the 
Inter-American Defense Board, on 
which he had been serving while he was 
@ naval attaché at the Cuban Embassy, 
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received a standing ovation from the 
Inter-American Defense Board when he 
announced that he was stepping out of 
the Communist government of Castro. 
He made this statement: 

There are no individual guarantees in the 
Cuba of today. There is no respect for prop- 
erty and, even in its social and collective 
functions, there is no liberty of enterprise. 
Individual initiative is prohibited. People 
who would not dare work openly for com- 
*munism before are doing it now under the 
guise of aiding Fidelismo. 


I thought that was rather significant, 
because, as the article points out, there 
are left only 5 of the original members 
of the 26th of July movement, which at 
one time had in the neighborhood of 130, 

What disturbs me is that on another 
page of the same newspaper there is an 
article by Marquis Childs entitled “A 
Greek Tragedy Unfolds in Cuba.” Mr, 
Childs states: 

In the works are important new moves to 
try to retrieve something out of the rapidly 
deteriorating situation in Cuba. First and 
foremost is the return of Ambassador Philip 
W. Bonsal to his post in Havana. 


Mr. Bonsal was our Ambassador, 
whom we had withdrawn from Cuba. In 
my judgment this article has been in- 
spired by the State Department. I am 
almost certain that it is planned to send 
Mr. Bonsal back to Cuba. 

I ask, What are these men who just 
resigned from the government of Fidel 
Castro, and who stated that it was a 
Communist government, going to do if 
our State Department, if the Secretary 
of State and this administration, allow 
our Ambassador to go back and, in effect, 
hold out the hand of friendship to the 
government which is accused by the three 
Cubans who resigned yesterday of being 
Communist? What happens to our 
friends in Latin America who think that 
we are opposed to communism, when 
they see this Ambassador come marching 
back down there, holding out once again 
the hand of friendship? What side are 
we on? 

When we think of Major Diaz Lanz 
commander of the air force in Cuba; 
when we think of Major Matos, com- 
mander of a Cuban military province, 
and when we think of all the others who 
have quit, every one of whom has said 
that this is a Communist-controlled 
government, even though Fidel Castro 
himself may not be a Communist; and 
when we consider that we have with- 
drawn our Ambassador from that coun- 
try, and are now thinking about sending 
him back do we not give aid and com- 
fort to those whom we all admit are our 
greatest enemies in the world? Do we 
not make it appear that we are support- 
ing this man who follows a line which 
has every hallmark of communism, even 
though he himself, as an individual, 
may not be a Communist? 

Where is the sense in such a course? 
I think the time has come for the U.S. 
Congress to undertake some resolution 
which might permit us to stop an act 
which would live to haunt us, however 
long we may live, whether 50 or 100 
years into the future? By such an un- 
wise, indiscreet act as this, we would 
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uphold and give support to the very 
group of people who we say are out to 
destroy us. Not only do we say it, but 
they say it, too. 

I think this would be the worst capitu- 
lation we have ever seen the United 
States make in the Western Hemisphere. 
I, for one, protest an act on the part 
of the State Department which I have 
reason to believe is coming; namely, the 
return of Ambassador Bonsal to Cuba. 
It would mean a greater loss of prestige 
and friendship for us in Latin America 
than anything else we have ever done. 
It would negate the trip by President 
Eisenhower. It would wipe out the ef- 
forts of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
ArKen], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE], and myself to help people who 
believe in democracy. This would be the 
catastrophic result of any decision to re- 
turn our representative to a government 
which is obviously a dictatorship in 
every respect, which engages in the sup- 
pression of elections, the deification of 
one man, the expropriation of property, 
and the destruction of civil rights. 

The present government of Cuba is 
the same type as that of the Soviet 
Union. When we send back to Cuba our 
own representative and say, in effect, 
“We want to do business with you be- 
cause we are afraid of you,” I say that 
we have lost a great deal of our own 
pride and dignity; but, worse than that, 
we have lost most of the friends we have 
heretofore made in Latin America. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida may have 
2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
suggest that we completely sever diplo- 
matic relations? 

Mr. SMATHERS. While I am not at 
this moment recommending that we 
sever diplomatic relations, I suggest that 
we stop capitulating and bowing down 
to the browbeating we are getting from 
the little dictator, Fidel Castro. To send 
our Ambassador back would be a terrible 
mistake. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it the judgment of 
the Senator that we should not return a 
diplomatic representative to Cuba? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. I think we should not 
send Mr. Bonsal back. We now have 
down there a chargé d’affaires and a 
vast embassy staff. What has trans- 
Pired since Mr. Bonsal left? The gov- 
ernment of Fidel Castro has continued 
to abuse us. It has entered into a trade 
agreement with Mikoyan of the Soviet 
Union. It expects to receive arms and 
munitions from the Soviet Union. 

Recently Che Guevara, the head of 
the National Bank of Cuba, stood before 
University of Havana students and said, 
in effect, “The American imperialists are 
trying to force us to our knees, because 
they demand that we sell them all this 
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sugar for 5 or 6 cents a pound, whereas 
the Soviet Union has endeavored to help 
us, and has agreed to buy the same sugar 
from us for 2 cents a pound.” 

Since that time, how many original 
members of the 26th of July movement 
have had all they could stand and have 
gotten out, and called the Government of 
Cuba a Communist government? Three 
resignations are announced in this 
morning’s Washington Post. Does the 
minority leader maintain that because 
that has transpired we should now send 
the Ambassador back? Is that an act 
of friendliness toward us? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended for another 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Florida for a long trip and 
for an earnest effort to find answers in 
the Latin American areas of this hemi- 
sphere, for the report he made, and for 
the very succinct and penetrating ques- 
tions he asked in the Foreign Relations 
Committee when it was my privilege to 
attend the hearing. 

It is easy, of course, to indulge in gen- 
eralities. ‘The only reason for any 
questions I may ask is not to offer advice 
on the subject at the moment, because 
I pretend to no expert knowledge in this 
field. However, I do like to seek specific 
answers to specific questions when I can. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall endeavor to 
give specific answers. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That raises a third 
question. Does the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida wish to recommend a 
course with respect to sugar which 
could be regarded as a reprisal at this 
particular time? By that I mean either 
cut the quotas or, in the temper and 
intent of a bill already pending in the 
House of Representatives, prohibit any 
sales of Cuban sugar in this country 
except at the world price, all of which 
would be regarded as punitive and in 
the nature of a reprisal. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I may say to the 
Senator from Illinois that the only peo- 
ple who would consider an act on our 
part reducing the sugar quota as a re- 
prisal would be the present Communist- 
dominated Government of Cuba. My 
own observation from traveling through 
10 countries this year is this. Our 
friends have said to us, “Are you going 
to give to that country which abuses you 
and condemns you and fights with you 
preferential treatment, when you will 
not even give countries like Brazil or 
Peru or San Salvador or Haiti or even 
Mexico an adequate sugar quota, when 
these countries vote with you and are on 
your side?” 

We have helped the Cuban Govern- 
ment of Fidel Castro by letting it sell 
to us 3,200,000 tons of sugar at 3 cents 
above the world price. The only one 
who would’ regard that to be a reprisal 
would be Fidel Castro’s government. In 
business, is it considered an act of re- 
prisal to say that we will deal with 
everyone on the same level? Why must 
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we continue to do this when that Gov- 
ernment is abusing us, and when in each 
morning’s paper we read of more officials 
resigning from that Government? This 
morning the newspapers carry the story 
of three more men of responsibility and 
stature who have resigned. Do we have 
to continue to do this for fear that what 
we do will be considered a reprisal? I 
do not believe so. It would be considered 
a sane and sensible action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator may be yielded 5 

additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us take one step 
further. As I understand, the Senator 
does not want us to send our Ambassador 
back to Cuba. Is that correct? | 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator have’ 
any other specific suggestion with re- 
spect to our course after that? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would say at this 
time, as long as the government of Fidel 
Castro is following its present course, 
it would be a terrible mistake for us 
even to indicate that we approve the 
course of that government by sending- 
our Ambassador back. Only one con- 
clusion could be reached if we were to 
send him back; namely, that we approve 
of the course which that government 
is following and that we accept the abuse 
which it is pouring on us openly. Fur- 
thermore, it can be interpreted only as 
an act of appeasement. I have heard 
my good friend from Illinois make many - 
speeches against appeasement. We 
should not appease this little dictator by 
sending our Ambassador back to that 
country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have one other 
question. The mere withholding of the 
Ambassador would not be an affirmative 
act in seeking a solution of this vexing 
problem. What would be the next step 
suggested by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I cannot help feel- 
ing that we should turn this matter over 
to the Organization of American States, 
under the Caracas resolution, and turn 
over to that Organization all the infor- 
mation available to us from CIA and 
military intelligence agencies. Under 
the Caracas resolution joint action can 
be taken against any government which 
is considered to be a Communist-con- 
trolled government. If we were to work 
through that Organization, we could 
probably get rid of this fellow, and we 
would not be acting unilaterally. 

When the President of the United 
States rode into Chile and Uruguay, 
whose picture was brought out and 
paraded on the streets? It was the pic- 
ture of Fidel Castro. If we were to send 
our Ambassador back to Cuba, we would 
be saying, in effect, “I guess we approve 
of him.” That would be a terrible mis- 
take. : 

We must be firm. We must encour- 
age those people who have the courage 
to defect from the government of Fidel 
Castro. What happens to all those 
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thousands of people who have fought 
for Cuba, and those who in recent weeks 
and months have been able to get away 
from Fidel Castro and his Communist- 
type government? What happens to 
them, when they see that we send our 
Ambassador back to Fidel Castro’s gov- 
ernment? Do we encourage them to 
continue their fight for freedom? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Florida is contributing a great deal of 
information’ to the Senate. However, if 
we do not recognize Castro’s government 
because of its purported Communist 
tendencies and do not send our Ambas- 
sador back to Cuba, why should we not 
also recall our Ambassador from Mos- 
cow, where the men live who are behind 
the throne in Cuba, according to some 
people who are familiar with the situ- 
ation? 

Mr. SMATHERS. We have with- 
drawn Ambassador Bonsal from Cuba. 
Why? He was withdrawn because the 
Communist government of Fidel Castro 
was hurling insults at the United States. 
Since our withdrawal of the Ambassa- 
dor, there has been no change in the 
attitude of the Castro government. In 
fact, it has even been getting worse than 
it was before, as the Senator from New 
Mexico knows. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If I had my way, I 
would give him a shave first. 

Mr. SMATHERS. At least 13 former 
agents of the Castro government have 
quit Castro and have said, “This is a 
Communist government.” In the face 
of all that, and the continuing abuse by 
that government of the United States, 
is there any justification for sending 
back our Ambassador? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am poud of the fact 
that the Senator from Florida has been 
able to take a trip to Latin America. I 
only wish more Members of the Senate 
would take such trips, whether they are 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations or whether they go as individ- 
ual Members of the Senate. I wish more 
Senators could take such trips to Latin 
America. The difficulty is that we do not 
know Latin America. I should like to 
ask the Senator this question. When he 
went to Latin America, did he talk to the 
local officials who might have been only 
in temporary control or power, or did he 
have an opportunity to talk with the 
rank-and-file people who actually rep- 
resent Latin American countries and 
who are actually the ones who do busi- 
ness with Uncle Sam? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have had an op- 
portunity to talk with the rank-and-file 
people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that 5 additional 
minutes may be yielded to the Senator 
from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I talked with the 
rank-and-file people and also with gov- 
ernment Officials. I talked with a con- 
siderable number of rank-and-file peo- 
ple. Obviously when a person is in a 
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country for only 4 days, he cannot go 
into a subject as widely as when he is 
in that country for 4 months or so. I 
did make an effort to talk to a great 
number of rank-and-file citizens. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam glad to hear that. 
Generally when a Senator visits a coun- 
try he is met by three or four generals 
and officials of the government and 
someone from the American Embassy. 
They keep the visitor so busy, enter- 
taining him, that he does not have an 
opportunity to get across the railroad 
tracks to see how the people are living. 
I think I know Latin America. I read 
and speak their language. I read their 
newspapers. I talk to their people when 
they come here. Whenever the State 
Department brings a group of school- 
children to the Capitol, they bring them 
to my Office. 

When they come from Colombia or 
Chile, it is my office to which they are 
sent. So I think I understand the sit- 
uation. But I am so glad the Senator 
from Florida has had an opportunity to 
talk to the rank and file, because while 
dictators come and dictators go, we hope 
that Latin America will continue for- 
ever. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. I share his sen- 
timent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am drawing strictly 
on memory, but it seems to me there are 
two provisions or two sections in the 
Caracas convention which are rather 
inhibiting so far as the United States 
is concerned, and which could offer some 
difficulty and certainly add to the deli- 
cacy of the whole situation. I have never 
heard them discussed except once, and 
that was privately; but it is public in- 
formation. Therefore, in connection 
with this whole discussion, I should like 
to have those two sections of the Caracas 
convention incorporated in this rather 
running colloquy on this all-important 
subject, if the Senator from Florida has 
no objection. 

Mr.SMATHERS. That is a construc- 
tive request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at some point in the 
Recorp, at the request of the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois, the pertinent sections 
of the Caracas resolution. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Ipyield. 

Mr. BUSH. As the Senator from 
Florida probably knows better than any 
of the rest of us, we are discussing a very 
sensitive subject today. I wish to raise 
a point with the Senator, and ask him 
to comment on it. 

If we should refuse to let Ambassador 
Bonsal return to Cuba now, we would be 
doing so on the eve of negotiations on 
the sugar quota, the debate on which will 
come before the Senate shortly. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] in- 
troduced a bill on that subject the other 
day. It gives the President some per- 
missive powers. 
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I wonder if the Senator from Florida 
does not believe it might make the ne- 
gotiations concerning this very impor- 
tant matter more difficult for us if we, 
in a sense, severed diplomatic relations 
at this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We are already in 
the position of having had our Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba in the United States for the 
better part of 3 months. 

Mr. BUSH. But was not his return 
to Washington simply for consultation? 
His return was not in the nature of a 
recall. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It was interpreted 
in Cuba as being in the nature of a re- 
call. It was believed he had been 
brought back here because of intemper- 
ate remarks which were made about the 
United States and the President of the 
United States by the government of 
Fidel Castro and Castro himself, they 
being one and the same. 

With respect to negotiations with 
Cuba, the Senator has been a business- 
man, and he knows that when he holds 
all the cards, or all the stock, he does not 
have to do much negotiating. Every 
country wants to sell sugar to the United 
States. That is one commodity which 
can be grown all over Latin America; as 
a matter of fact, it can be grown all over 
the United States, It is grown in the 
beet area of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], and in the cane area of Flor- 
ida, and also out in the State of Wash- 
ington, and everywhere else where sugar 
can be produced. Everyone wants to 
grow more and more sugar. 

I state as a fact that the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida was one of the chief 
architects of the plan by which Cuba 
got its very favorable quota when the 
sugar act was last before the Senate. 
The junior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] and I, on the floor of 
the Senate, had the quotas for the 
Dominican Republic and Peru reduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida may have 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
New Mexico and I had the sugar quotas 
for the Dominican Republic and Peru 
reduced in order to make liberal provi- 
sion for Cuba, because while Cuba at 
that time had a dictatorship, the argu- 
ment was—and I thought it a worthy 
one—that at least Cuba was cooperating 
with the United States. Some persons 
believe it is very bad if the person who 
is cooperating is not able to pass a sani- 
tary test. In any event, there is no 
problem concerning negotiations. There 
are all the other Latin American coun- 
tries to be considered. 

For example, Brazil has no quota 
whatever, but would love to have a quota. 
Brazil needs a quota. 

El Salvador has no quota whatsoever. 
Mexico, which is our best customer, can- 
not get a sufficient amount of sugar as 
its quota to sell in the United States, in 
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order to get the dollars with which to 
puy the equipment needed to modernize 
Mexico’s refineries. 

So all those countries would like to 
have their quotas increased. That is all 
they ask. 

Therefore, I say to the Senator from 
Connecticut that we do not have to 
worry about whether the government of 
Cuba will like us. They want to sell all 
the sugar they can sell to the United 
States. They are not out looking for 
markets. They are threatening us and 
are saying, in effect, “If you do not let 
us have the quota we have previously 
had, we are likely to go out and do more 
business with the Soviet Union.” That 
argument, unfortunately, seems to be 
getting some support, even in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
United States should knuckle under to 
that kind of threat, which is that if we 
reduce Cuba’s sugar quota, Cuba is like- 
ly to go off and do business with some 
other country. 

Mr. BUSH. It is not a question of 
knuckling under; it is a question of fac- 
ing the renegotiation of this quota once 
every 4 years, and we are now coming to 
that point. It is a question also of a 
supply of sugar for the people of the 
United States. It is not simply a one- 
way street. We are somewhat depend- 
ent, as I believe the Senator from Florida 
will agree. 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. At the mo- 
ment, according to the latest figures, 
there is something like a 10-million-ton 
sugar surplus. 

Mr. BUSH. Inthe world. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Certainly. We can 
buy that sugar at the world price. We 
would pay 3 cents more a pound to get it 
from Cuba. Does it make sense for us to 
pay 3 cents more a pound to get sugar 
from Cuba, when we can get surplus 
sugar on the world market, or even grow 
more sugar ourselves? If we cannot 
grow it, we can buy it at much less cost 
on the world market than the price for 
which we can get it from Cuba. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not know whether, 
if we purchased sugar on the world mar- 
ket, we could buy it at the price the Sen- 
ator has suggested. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The price might 
£0 up a little, but not to the price at 
which we would contract to buy it from 
Cuba. I am certain the Senator from 
Connecticut is no apologist for Castro. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Florida 
must know that I submitted a resolution 
in. January, which I am certain has 
come to the Senator’s attention, in 
which, in effect, I asked for a revival of 
the Montroe Doctrine right now. The 
only reason why I have not pressed for 
hearings on the resolution in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is that the 
chairman of the committee, after a dis- 
Cussion of the resolution with me, 
thought it would be better to delay 
action on it for a while. I think perhaps 
he is right. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The man who was 
With Castro from the days of Oriente 
Province, a Navy commander who has 
been serving in the triple capacity of 
head of the Cuban delegation on the In- 
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ter-American Defense Board, Cuban 
delegate to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, and naval attaché at the 
Cuban Embassy, said when he quit yes- 
terday: 

There are no individual guarantees in the 
Cuba of today. There is no respect for prop- 
erty and, even in its social and collective 
functions, there is no liberty of enterprise. 
Individual initiative is prohibited. People 
who would not dare work openly for com- 
munism before are doing it now under the 
guise of aiding Fidelismo— 


A stooge of international communism. 
Does the Senator from Connecticut be- 
lieve that that man knows what he is 
talking about? 

Mr. BUSH. I believe that what we do 
in this instance should be done after the 
most careful consultation with other 
members of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. I am certain the Senator 
from Florida realizes better than any of 
us how sensitive that Organization is 
and how important it is for us to work 
in the closest proximity and harmony 
with them. 

Mr. SMATHERS. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. BUSH. It would be undesirable 
for the United States to take unilateral 
action all of a sudden and announce that 
we were going to withdraw our Ambas- 
sador. To sever, in effect, cur diplomat- 
ic relations with Cuba would be a very 
serious step. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Certainly the Sena- 
tor does not maintain that we cannot 
send or withdraw an Ambassador only 
with the approval of the Organization 
of American States. 

Mr. BUSH. No; we have a perfect 
right to act as we please. But what we 
do will be of such interest to the whole 
Organization of American States, in- 
cluding ourselves; and at this stage of 
the game with Castro, I would want to be 
very much in consultation with the other 
Latin American States in reaching a deci- 
sion of such major importance. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would not the able 
Senator agree that we would be wise not 
to embrace a Communist government or 
a government which looks as though it 
has embraced communism? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not believe there is 
any doubt in anyone’s mind that we are 
not forced to embrace a government 
dominated by Communists. That has 
nothing to do with the situation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I completely dis- 
agree with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that we must do business with Cuba. 
That is the whole point. Do we intend 
to give leadership to the people of the 
Western Hemisphere in our opposition 
to a growing Communist movement or 
do we intend to endorse the Communist 
movement and recognize it by returning 
our Ambassador to Cuba directly in the 
face of the statements by three more 
Cubans that they are getting out of Cuba 
because its government is Communist 
dominated? That is the whole issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional 5 minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall take but one mo- 
ment. I was pointing out to the Senator 
from Florida that to take the leadership 
does not necessarily mean taking uni- 
lateral action in a sensitive situation 
like this, and doing so at this time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator a question: If I had a contract with 
the Senator, and if I suddenly began to 
back out and violate the contract—as the 
Cubans have backed out on their bilat- 
eral agreement with the United States— 
and if then I began to abuse the Sena- 
tor, would it be construed to be unilat- 
eral and unfair on the Senator’s part if, 
after I abused him, he said, “I do not 
want to do business with you any more”? 

Mr. BUSH. But the Senator from 
Florida forgets that we have sugar con- 
tracts with 12 or 15 other countries. 

Mr. SMATHERS. But they do not 
relate to our sugar contract with Cuba. 

Reference has been made to interna- 
tional organizations. In that connection 
let me ask whether the Organization of 
American States helps us pay Cuba un- 
der our sugar contract with Cuba? No; 
all those payments are made solely with 
the funds of the American taxpayers, 
and the contract is directly between 
Cuba and the United States. 

Mr. BUSH. I understand that; but 
the question involved here is one of our 
total relationships with Latin America; 
and in these circumstances we must pro- 
vide the proper leadership. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree with the 
Senator as to that; we must provide 
leadership. When these people are 
teetering between communism and de- 
mocracy and free enterprise, how much 
does it confuse them to see us suddenly 
embrace a government which has been 
abusing us, and which, according to its 
own people, has now gone completely 
Communist? Does that confuse the 
people in the other countries in this 
hemisphere? Of course it does. They 
were already rather thoroughly confused 
by our soft position toward Castro, and 
many of them asked, “Why is it that you 
treat your enemies better than your 
friends?” 

Mr. President, what sort of operation 
is it when we continue to give preferen- _ 
tial treatment to the one who abuses us, 
and when we turn our back on those who 
stand with us? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Florida has properly referred to his trip 
to Latin America and to the impressions 
he received during it. I am sure he 
realizes that we have Ambassadors to all 
those countries, and that the sugar-quota 
question and the question of our rela- 
tions with Cuba have been very much 
within the responsibilities of those Am- 
bassadors. Furthermore, the President 
of the United States himself has only 
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recently returned from a trip which in- 
cluded Brazil and some of the other 
Latin American countries; and, upon his 
return, the President decided—and I am 
sure he did so on the basis of the infor- 
mation supplied by our State Depart- 
ment, plus his own consultations with 
these people—that it would be wisest, 
under the circumstances, to continue our 
present sugar-quota relationships. 

So I do not believe that these people 
are teetering with regard to our lead- 
ership. I am sure the President has 
returned with a clear understanding of 
the point of view which the people there 
would like us to take. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct when he speaks about 
our Ambassadors. In the countries to 
which I went, 1 conferred with the Presi- 
dent of each one; and we talked gener- 
ally about this matter. Exactly what we 
said is not to be revealed; but in each 
case I asked the Ambassador to accom- 
pany me to the meeting, and I can say 
without fear of contradiction that the 
general impression was that the United 
States is losing stature and is losing dig- 
nity and is losing respect in the eyes of 
all the people in the Latin American 
world by this continuing, soft, vacillat- 
ing, timorous policy of hope—a policy of 
hoping that, somehow, the cancer is go- 
ing to vanish. But the policy of hope is 
getting us nowhere. The Ambassadors 
accompanied me to those meetings. I 
do not say that all of them will approve 
exactly of what I am saying; but they 
were present when I heard those com- 
ments made. 

And, Mr. President, I remember that 
one President put the matter this way— 
and I thought he was exactly correct: He 
said: “I want to tell you one thing: If 
you deal firmly and toughly, you are go- 
ing to be respected.” 

I replied, “But isn’t it true that in 
that event we would be widely criticized 
in Latin America?” 

He replied, “Yes.” He said: “You have 
been in politics, and I have been in poli- 
tics, and both of us have learned that it 
is impossible to have everyone in favor 
of you. What is happening to you is that 
if you act soft, you are going to lose the 
friends you now have. If you act firm, 
you may not create any new friends; but 
remember that those who then would be 
against you have been against the United 
States from the start, and they are going 
to be Communists right down to the end.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida yield 
to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I realize that 
the time in the morning hour is limited. 
Therefore, if necessary, I shall later ob- 
tain the floor in my own right, and then 
shall be glad to yield, in turn, to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

I should like to commend the Senator 
from Florida for the position he has 
taken. I, for one, cannot for the life of 
me understand why our Nation must ap- 
pease Castro. 

About 4 years ago we had a sugar 
measure before us; and the members of 
the Finance Committee had the courage 
to do what they thought should be done 
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with the sugar quotas. The Sugar Act 
is our domestic law; it does not involve 
any reciprocity. In dealing with that 
Sugar Act, we made reductions in the 
quota which Cuba otherwise would have 
had; and we increased slightly the quota 
for Mexico; and we took the advice of 
the State Department in certain other 
respects. We allowed a little more to our 
own producers, as the Senator from 
Florida will recall. But in dealing with 
quotas at that time, we were dealing with 
friendly governments. 

On the other hand, now we are con- 
fronted by a fellow who would drink our 
blood, if he could. Yet some say, “Oh, 
my goodness, don’t offend him. All he 
wants to do is destroy you.”” And people 
tell us day in and day out, “O, we must 
not offend Castro. He might get mad.” 
And in the House of Representatives 
some say, “My goodness, if you don’t give 
Castro everything he wants, you might 
offend the Cuban people.” 

Well, Mr. President, some of us did not 
want to fight the Germans, because we 
felt that the German people did not ap- 
prove of what Hitler was doing. But, on 
the other hand, we could not stop Hitler 
without fighting the German people. 
Does the Senator from Florida agree 
with that point of view? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I completely agree. 

I do not agree at all with this Cham- 
berlain-umbrella appeasement policy. As 
a matter of fact, I am amazed at some 
of my good friends, who for years have 
criticized other administrations for a 
policy of appeasement; but now, some- 
how, they want to embrace a policy of 
appeasement. I do not understand it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida yield 
further to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The State 
Department, at least, wanted the Presi- 
dent to have some flexibility of authority, 
so that at least he could have the power 
to reduce the sugar quotas in order to 
protect American interests, so they 
would not be 100 percent dependent on 
the mercy of Castro. Yet when the State 
Department said it expected to urge the 
President to do this, and when the State 
Department said it believed the Presi- 
dent would ask for it, lo and behold, to 
my surprise, instead of finding that the 
committee urged and demanded that the 
State Department take a firmer stand 
and advocate a firmer course, the com- 
mittee itself appeared to be timorous 
about maintaining a firm policy with 
Castro. That is difficult for some of us 
to understand, because for years there 
has been criticism of the State Depart- 
ment for being fearful and timid. Yet, 
Mr. President, now we find that some of 
the committee members are being even 
more fearful of dealing firm with Castro 
himself. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana. Certainly we 
are making a tragic mistake here; and 
we have caused very great confusion 
among, for instance, the people who have 
had the courage to leave the Communist- 
dominated government of Castro, for 
thereafter they have found that we are 
dealing softly with Castro. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available in the morning hour to 
the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to discuss this matter 
for a few minutes with the Senator from 
Florida. So far as the Caracas Declara- 
tion is concerned, I have some little 
knowledge of it, because I was a member 
of our delegation to that conference, and 
I went through those discussions. 

With reference to the Senator’s sug- 
gestion that this matter be turned over 
to the Organization of American States, 
under the Caracas Declaration, I call his 
attention to the terms of the Caracas 
Declaration which presents some diffi- 
culties. The pertinent section of the 
declaration, which I now hold in my 
hand, is as follows: 

The agreeing states— 

And I believe that all of them except 
two agreed— 
declare that the domination or control of the 
political institutions of any American state 
by the international Communist movement, 
extending to this hemisphere the political 
system of an extracontinental power, would 
constitute a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of the American 
States, endangering the peace of America, 
and would call for a meeting of consulta- 
tion to consider the adoption of appropriate 
action in accordance with existing treaties, 


I may suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that I agree with many of the 
things he has said about Latin America. 
I also have had an opportunity to be in 
South America a number of times. But 
I point out definitely that one of the 
prerequisites in the Caracas Declaration 
is the establishment of the fact that a 
foreign power is imposing its Communist 
system upon a nation in this hemisphere. 

Whether or not that can be established 
at this time, I do not know. Without a 
doubt, Castro and his minions in Cuba 
are operating under the Communist phi- 
losophy. Whether the government is be- 
ing run by the Communist Kremlin or 
not may be subject to argument, but 
certainly they are operating under the 
Communist doctrine. 

Secondly, the Caracas Declaration 
contemplates unity of action by the 
American Republics. Anyone who at- 
tended the Caracas Conference, the Rio 
Conference, and some of the other con- 
ferences in Latin Amercica knows that 
one of the most touchy situations that 
can arise in Latin America is the subject 
of intervention. The cry of intervention, 
when it is raised, goes like wildfire 
through the whole Latin American com- 
plex. The charge of “colossus of the 
north” is fair game for any political ha- 
rangue, discussion, or campaign in Latin 
America. All a demagog has to do is 
talk about “dollar diplomacy,” “the co- 
lossus of the north,” and “noninterven- 
tion,” and we have a hornet in our nest. 

There are many Latin-American lead- 
ers who will privately tell the Senator, 
or me, or any other official who talks to 
them privately, that we should take a 
stronger stand. The difficulty is that 
when we take a stronger stand, in re- 
liance on those statements, we then ex- 
cite all the emotions of the rank and file 
of the people in those countries, and we 
set ourselves back in our relations be- 
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cause we have taken a stronger stand, 
in reliance on what some of the leaders 
have told us privately, but which they 
do not advocate or say publicly. 

One of the difficulties we have—and 
we may as well be realistic about it—is 
that this is a very proper field in which 
the Latin American States or the 
American Republics can take a di- 
rect hand, but up to date they 
have not done so. The United States 
has stood ready to cooperate with them. 
We have offered to give, and have given, 
them information on the Cuban situa- 
tion, but we have seen what in my judg- 
ment are dilatory tactics on the part of 
the Latin American States, who do not 
want to come to grips with this problem 
as I think they should. 

I think a great responsibilty rests on 
the Latin American States to come for- 
ward, in cooperative action, to help us 
arrive at some solution of the problem. 

We have the power to send our forces 
there and invade Cuba. We can overrun 
Cuba. But that is not what we should 
do. The Latin American States have a 
responsibilty in this problem, and I, for 
one, am not willing to say that the United 
States has all the responsibilty on its 
hands. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think the 
Senator from Florida disagrees basically 
with what the Senator from Iowa has 
said. 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. I am in agree- 
ment with him. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Florida made a very fine report, which 
has been made a Senate document. I 
recommend its reading. I think it is a 
good background for this whole prob- 
lem. But we do have the problem of 
sugar quotas, on which we must act 
unilaterally and make a decision. The 
Latin American countries surely will not 
criticize us if we ask for an equitable re- 
arrangement of the sugar quotas— 
which should be done regardless of 
Castro. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. A lot of them 
would be pleased if we entirely cut off 
the sugar quota to Cuba. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Here is what is 
happening: Some of our farmers on 
reclamation lands are not allowed to 
raise sugar beets, and they cannot make 
payments on the land. We are haggling 
with the Department of the Interior not 
to raise payments. They are shocked 
over the fact that Castro is going to be 
benefited at their expense. This is a 
business proposition. We should take 
care of our own people first. They 
say, “Here is a fellow kicking us around 
like this, and we cannot make enough 
money off the land to pay the water 
costs.” 

What kind of a basis is that? We 
have to start on the basis that first we 
will first take care of those at home, put 
our own house in order, and then add 
to that house, and look at the overall 
Picture. I do not know how anyone in 
Latin America could complain if we 
wanted to do the right and fair thing 
on the question of sugar quotas. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is more 
than that involved. The fact is that we 
have had a great interest in Cuba ever 
since its establishment as a sovereign 
Republic. It is the Cuban people we 
must have some consideration for, in 
addition to the fact that we do not want 
to be a party to getting kicked around 
by an immature, irresponsible leader in 
Cuba, who happens to be temporarily 
in power at the moment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What about our 
own people? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Our own peo- 
ple have their interests, of course, but 
I say the problem is a little broader than 
that of Castro himself. The problem 
goes as much to our relationships not 
only in the past, but our hope for friendly 
relationships in the future with the peo- 
ple of Cuba. I do not think we should 
let ourselves be led too emotionally by 
this bogey of a man with a beard down 
there, and lose sight of the fact that 
the Cuban people are involved. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If we give in to 
things of this kind, the people of Cuba 
are going to say, “Castro must be a 
great man.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
agree with every point the Senator from 
Iowa has made except the last. The 
Cuban people who do not like dictator- 
ships, who resisted Batista, and who 
were delighted when he was thrown out 
by Castro, are now appalled by and want 
to get rid of Castro. What happens to 
them when they are thinking of plotting 
a revolution to overthrow him? What 
happens to them when they see the 
United States suddenly send back to 
Cuba an Ambassador? That somehow 
the United States approves of this fel- 
low? Such action strengthens Castro. 
It holas him up. When one is trying to 
defeat somebody, even for election in 
a State, we do not bring a “big guy” 
down from New York or from Washing- 
ton and have a picture taken of that 
person with his arm around the shoulder 
of the man we want to see defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we may 
continue this discussion for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. What happens 
when we want to get rid of a dictator, 
or even a politician in our own State? 
We do not give him stature. We do not 
do it by sending our Ambassador back 
to that country. By so doing we are giv- 
ing the dictator stature which he does 
not deserve, and which certainly con- 
fuses the people of Cuba who want their 
liberty. It certainly is not in keeping 
with our policy. The very able Sen- 
ator from Iowa has said he thinks the 
Cuban Government is Communist oper- 
ated. He does not know whether it is 
operated in concert with the Soviet 
Union. I do not know, either. I am 
sure he does not care. But it is a gov- 
ernment he does not like. If we have 
withdrawn our Ambassador, what 
earthly good can be done by sending him 
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back to the kind of government which 
the Senator has described as he has? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. May I cor- 
rect an apparent misapprehension? I 
evidently did not make myself clear. I 
realize that under certain circumstances 
we might create either a sense of futil- 
ity on the part of the Cuban people or 
make a hero of Castro in the eyes of the 
Cuban people. 

I did not mean that at all. What I 
meant to say was that if we center our 
activities so much on Castro that we in 
effect do irreparable damage to the 
Cuban people at some time in the fu- 
ture, it would be a mistake. I think we 
should temper our action, with full real- 
ization and full vigor, against the unac- 
ceptable activities and irresponsible ac- 


tivities of this fellow Castro and his - 


henchmen. I think we should center 
on that problem but we should keep our 
perspective, so that, in effect, in order 
to cure a cold we do not cut off our heads. 
We should not, in going after Mr. Castro, 
do unwarranted damage to the Cuban 
people themselves. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree with the 
Senator on that point. I think we have 
conducted ourselves with restraint so 
far. We have taken no action. We have 
not even defended ourselves. We have 
listened to the abuse night after night 
and day after day. We have tried to stop 
any aid going to those who would defect 
from Castro. We have even taken the 
citizenship rights away from American 
citizens because they indicated some will- 
ingness to overthrow Castro. I shall talk 
about that at a later date. 

Mr. President, we have done every- 
thing with restraint. I will say to the 
Senator from Iowa, I had printed in the 
ReEcorp last week an article from the 
Wall Street Journal. I think it was a 
very thorough article. It discussed how 
the people of Cuba themselves, in their 
efforts to get rid of this new dictator, are 
willing to encounter a little trouble. 
The people of Cuba know they will have 
to go “through the wringer” sometime 
or other. 

What will happen if we continue this 
kind of a sugar quota and let this fellow 
get $400 million? What will he do with 
that money? He announced the other 
day that he had 25,090 new Belgian rifles. 
That is more than the NATO organiza- 
tion has. What does he do with these 
things, Mr. President? He uses them for 
control of the people over whom he rules. 

Are we going to continue to give Castro 
money so that he can continue to use it 
for arms and munitions? That does not 
make sense. 

Apparently most of us agree that this 
fellow is bad and that he “ought to go.” 
Why should we support him with money, 
with cash, or with the intangible support 
of sending an Ambassador to Cuba, so 
that Castro can prate and brag to the 
world, “I brought the United States to 
its knees by abusing it. I had them send 
that man back even though I kicked 
them in the face. They are afraid of 
me.” 

Mr. President, every person in Latin 
America who does not like dictators and 
who wants to get rid of dictators is dis- 
couraged by this kind of action. We are, 
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in fact, giving aid and comfort to a dic- 
tator, and are doing it in a fashion 
which will set us back for generations in 
our efforts in Latin America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MusKIE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. BENNETT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today there was a long, 
sustained colloquy, during the morning 
hour, about our proper relations with 
the Government of Cuba. In the course 
of that colloquy the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DirKSEN] tried to remember 
certain passages from a certain treaty. 
I have been able to get a copy of the 
treaty, and I ask unanimous consent that 
before the end of that colloquy this 
reference be included in the Recorp. I 
refer to the Charter of the Organization 
of American States, particularly chapter 
III, article 15 and 16. Article 15 reads: 


ARTICLE 15 


No state or group of states has the right 
to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other state. The foregoing 
principle prohibits not only armed force but 
also any other form of interference or at- 
tempted threat against the personality of the 
state or against its political, economic, and 
cultural elements. 


Article 16 provides: 
ARTICLE 16 
No state may use or encourage the use of 
coercive measures of an economic or politi- 
cal character in order to force the sovereign 
will of another state and obtain from it 
advantages of any kind. 


Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the comments made on Cuba. 
They were made by Members of the Sen- 
ate who have intimate knowledge of our 
involved relations with Cuba. 

I believe, considering the delicate ne- 
gotiations which have been taking place 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries of Latin America and the attempted 
negotiations with Cuba, that as long as 
these negotiations are going forward, 
and until we are called upon to vote upon 
the sugar issue, it might be best that 
comments upon Mr. Castro’s fulmina- 
tions be limited as much as possible. I 
know that the people of the United 
States have been surprised, disappointed, 
and have felt deep sorrow about the 
occurrences in Cuba. This is particularly 
saddening because of historical associa- 
tion and our friendly relations with the 
people of Cuba. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] that 
while we are concerned with Mr. Cas- 
tro’s actions, larger issues are involved— 
our ultimate relations with the Cuban 
people, as distinguished from Mr. Castro, 
and our relations with the peoples of the 
Latin American countries, for they are 
our oldest and best friends. 

Our country is a great country. We 
can afford to be a great country in deal- 
ing with Mr. Castro’s government. I be- 
lieve the President of the United States 
will set forth clearly our policy toward 
Cuba. When he does so, I have no doubt 
that it will be a policy tempered with 
reason and forbearance. I have con- 
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fidence that in a choice between the 
statements of Mr. Castro and the rea- 
sonable policy of forbearance and dig- 
nity expressed by President Eisenhower, 
the people of Latin America and the peo- 
ple of the world will believe President 
Eisenhower. 

It is my own belief that for at least a 
year there should be no change in our 
sugar policy toward Cuba, even though 
there is provocation for making a change. 
If we should make a change now, the 
people of Cuba and the people of Latin 
America, whatever their views toward 
Castro, may be led to believe that it is 
an act of economic pressure on the part 
of the United States, made for political 
reasons. In a year’s time, we will know 
more clearly Mr. Castro’s position. 

I agree with the position taken by 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
asked unanimous consent to have print- 
ed as a part of the discussion the per- 
tinent sections of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, in the 
course of the rather long colloquy which 
was initiated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida {Mr. SMATHERS], which 
sections were alluded to and which might 
have some bearing on the discussion. 

The pertinent sections are sections 15 
and 16 of part 1, chapter I; but in order 
to make certain that no one will feel that 
anything has been lifted out of con- 
text, I think that in the public interest, 
and because the matter will be discussed 
further both in the Senate and the 
House, the entire charter, including the 
signatures, should be made a part of 
the Recorp at this point. That would 
Start on page 5 of the charter, as is 
set forth in the message to Congress 
from the President on January 13, 1949, 
down to and including the signatures 
on page 26. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
matter be included as a part of the 
colloquy. 

There being no objection, the Charter 
of the Organization of American States 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

CHARTER OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 
PART ONE 
Chapter I 
Nature and Purposes 
Article 1 

The American States establish by this 
Charter the international organization that 
they have developed to achieve an order of 
peace and justice, to promote their solidar- 
ity, to strengthen their collaboration, and to 
defend their sovereignty, their territorial in- 
tegrity, and their independence. Within 
the United Nations, the Organization of 
American States is a regional agency. 

Article 2 

All American States that ratify the present 

Charter are Members of the Organization. 
Article 3 

Any new political entity that arises from 
the union of several Member States and 
that, as such, ratifies the present Charter, 
shall become a Member of the Organization. 
The entry of the new political entity into 
the Organization shall result in the loss of 
membership of each one of the States which 
constitute it. 
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Article 4 


The Organization of American States, in 
order to put into practice the principles on 
which it is founded and to fulfill its regional 
obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations, proclaims the following essential 
purposes: 

(a) To strengthen the peace and security 
of the continent; 

(b) To prevent possible causes of dif- 
ficulties and to ensure the pacific settle. 
ment of disputes that may arise among the 
Member States; 

(c) To provide for common action on the 
part of those States in the event of aggres- 
sion; 

(d) To seek the solution of political jurid. 
ical and economic problems that may arise 
among them; and 

(e) To promote, by cooperative action, 
their economic, social, and cultural develop- 
ment. 

Chapter II 


Principles 
Article 5 


The American States reaffirm the follow. 
ing principles: 

(a) International law is the standard of 
conduct of States in their reciprocal rela- 
tions; 

(b) International order consists essen- 
tially of respect for the personatity, sover- 
eignty and independence of States, and the 
faithful fulfillment of obligations derived 
from treaties and other sources of interna- 
tional law; 

(c) Good faith shall govern the relations 
between States; 

(dad) The solidarity of the American States 
and the high aims which are sought through 
it require the political organization of those 
States on the basis of the effective exercise 
of representative democracy; 

(e) The American States condemn war of 
aggression: victory does not give rights; 

(f) An act of aggression against one 
American State is an act of aggression 
against all the other American States; 

(g) Controversies of an _ international 
character arising between two or more 
American States shall be settled by peaceful 
procedures; 

(h) Social justice and social security are 
bases of lasting peace; 

(i) Economic cooperation is essential to 
the common welfare and prosperity of the 
peoples of the continent; 

(j) The American States proclaim the 
fundamental rights of the individual with- 
out distinction as to race, nationality, creed 
or sex; 

(k) The spiritual unity of the continent 
is based on respect for the cultural values 
of the American countries and requires their 
close cooperation for the high purposes of 
civilization; 

(1) The education of peoples should be 
directed toward justice, freedom, and peace. 


Chapter III 
Fundamental Rights and Duties of States 
Article 6 


States are juridically equal, enjoy equal 
rights and equal capacity to exercise these 
rights, and have equal duties. The rights 
of each State depend not upon its power to 
ensure the exercise thereof, but upon the 
mere fact of its existence as a person under 
international law. 


Article 7 
Every American State has the duty to ree 
spect the rights enjoyed by every other State 
in accordance with international law. 
Article 8 


The fundamental rights of States may not 
be impaired in any manner whatsoever. 


Article 9 


The political existence of the State 1s in- 
dependent of recognition by other States. 
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Even before being recognized, the State has 
the right to defend its integrity and inde- 
ndence, to provide for its preservation and 
prosperity, and consequently to organize it- 
self as it sees fit, to legislate concerning its 
interests, to administer its services, and to 
determine the jurisdiction and competence 
of its courts. The exercise of these rights is 
limited only by the exercise of the rights of 
other States in accordance with international 
law. 
Article 10 
Recognition implies that the State grant- 
ing it accepts the personality of the new 
State, with all the rights and duties that 
international law prescribes for the two 
States. 
Article 11 
The right of each State to protect itself 
and to live its own life does not authorize 
it to commit unjust acts against another 
State. 
Article 12 
The jurisdiction of States within the lim- 
its of their national territory is exercised 
equally over all the inhabitants, whether 
nationals or aliens. 


Article 13 


Each State has the right to develop its 
cultural, political, and economic life freely 
and naturally. In this free development, the 
State shall respect the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the principles of universal 
morality. 

Article 14 

Respect for and the faithful observance of 
treaties constitute standards for the devel- 
opment of peaceful relations among States. 
International treaties and agreements should 
be public. 

Article 15 

No State or group of States has the right 
to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other State. The foregoing 
principle prohibits not only armed force but 
also any other form of interference or at- 
tempted threat against the personality of 
the State or against its political, economic, 
and cultural elements. 

Article 16 

No State may use or encourage the use of 
coercive measures of an economic or political 
character in order to force the sovereign will 
of another State and obtain from it ad- 
vantages of any kind. 

Article 17 

The territory of a State is Inviolable; it 
may not be the object, even temporarily, of 
military occupation or of other measures of 
force taken by another State, directly or 
indirectly, on any grounds whatever. No 
territorial acquisitions or special advantages 
obtained either by force or by other means of 
coercion shall be recognized. 


Article 18 
The American States bind themselves in 
their international relations not to have re- 
course to the use of force, except in the case 
of self-defense in accordance with existing 
treaties or in fulfillment thereof. 


Article 19 
Measures adopted for the maintenance of 
Peace and security in accordance with ex- 
isting treaties do not constitute a violation 
of the principles set forth in Articles 15 and 
17. 
Chapter 1V 
Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
Article 20 
All international disputes that may arise 
between American States shall be submitted 
to the peaceful procedures set forth in this 
Charter, before being referred to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 
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Article 21 
The following are peaceful procedures: di- 
rect negotiation, good offices, mediation, in- 
vestigation and conciliation, judicial settle- 
ment, arbitration, and those which the 
parties to the dispute may especially agree 
upon at any time. 
Article 22 
In the event that a dispute arises between 
two or more American States which, in the 
opinion of one of them, cannot be settled 
through the usual diplomatic channels, the 
Parties shall agree on some other peaceful 
procedure that will enable them to reach 
a solution. 
Article 23 
A special treaty will establish adequate 
procedures for the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes and will determine the appropriate 
means for their application, so that no dis- 
pute between American States shall fail of 
definitive settlement within a reasonable 
period. 
Chapter V 
Collective Security 
Article 24 


Every act of aggression by a State against 
the territorial integrity or the inviolability 
of the territory or against the sovereignty or 
politicai independence of an American State 
shall be considered an act of aggression 
against the other American States. 


Article 25 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any American State should be 
affected by an armed attack or by an act of 
aggression that is not an armed attack, or 
by an extra-continental conflict, or by a con- 
flict between two or more American States, 
or by any other fact or situation that might 
endanger the peace of America, the Ameri- 
can States, in furtherance of the principles 
of continental solidarity or collective self- 
defense, shall apply the méasures and pro- 
cedures established in the special treaties on 
the subject. 


Chapter VI 
Economic Standards 
Article 26 
The Member States agree to cooperate with 
one another, as far as their resources may 
permit and their laws may provide, in the 
broadest spirit of good neighborliness, in 
order to strengthen their economic structure, 
develop their agriculture and mining, pro- 
mote their industry and increase their trade. 
Article 27 
If the economy of an American State ifs 
affected by serious conditions that cannot 
be satisfactorily remedied by its own unaided 
effort, such State may place its economic 
problems before the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to seek through 
consultation the most appropriate solution 
for such problems. 


Chapter VII 
Social Standards 
Article 28 
The Member States agree to cooperate with 


one another to achieve just and decent living 
conditions for their entire populations. 
Article 29 

The Member States agree upon the desira- 
bility of developing their social legislation 
on the following bases: 

a) All human beings, without distinction 
as to race, nationality, sex, creed or social 
condition, have the right to attain material 
well-being and spiritual growth under cir- 
cumstances of liberty, dignity, equality of 
opportunity, and economic security; 

b) Work is a right and a social duty; it 
shall not be considered as an article of com- 
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merce; it demands respect for freedom of 
association and for the dignity of the worker; 
and it is to be performed under conditions 
that ensure life, health and a decent stand- 
ard of living, both during the working years 
and during old age, or when any circum- 
stance deprives the individual of the pos- 
sibility of working. 
Chapter VIII 
Cultural Standards 
Article 30 

The Member States agree to promote, in 
accordance with their constitutional provi- 
sions and their material resources, the exer- 
cise of the right to education, on the follow- 
ing bases: 

(a) Elementary education shall be compul- 
sory and, when provided by the State, shall 
be without cost; 

(b) Higher education shall be available to 
all, without distinction as to race, national- 
ity, sex, language, creed or social condition. 


Article 31 


With due consideration for the national 
character of each State, the Member States 
undertake to facilitate free cultural inter- 
change by every medium of expression. 


PART TWO 
Chapter 1X 
The Organs 

Article 32 


The Organization of American States ac- 
complishes its purposes by means of: 

(a) The Inter-American Conference; 

(b) The Meeting of Consultation of Mine 
isters of Foreign Affairs; 

(c) The Council; 

(d) The Pan American Union; 

(e) The Specialized Conferences; and 

(f) The Specialized Organizations. 


Chapter X 
The Inter-American Conference 
Article 33 


The Inter-American Conference is the su- 
preme organ of the Organization of American 
States. It decides the general action and 
policy of the Organization and determines 
the structure and functions of its Organs, 
and has the authority to consider any mat- 
ter relating to friendly relations among the 
American States. These functions shall be 
carried out in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Charter and of other inter-Amer- 
ican treaties. 


Article 34 
All Member States have the right to be 


represented at the Inter-American Confer- 
ence. Each State has the right to one vote. 


Article 35 


The Conference shall convene every five 
years at the time fixed by the Council of the 
Organization, after consultation with the 
government of the country where the Con- 
ference is to be held. 

Article 36 

In special circumstances and with the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the American Gov- 
ernments, a special Inter-American Confer- 
ence may be held, or the date of the next 
regular Conference may be changed. 

Article 37 

Each Inter-American Conference shall des- 
ignate the place of meeting of the next Con- 
ference. If for any unforeseen reason the 
Conference cannot be held at the place 
designated, the Council of the Organization 
shall designate a new place. 

Article 38 

The program and regulations of the Inter- 
American Conference shall be prepared by 
the Council of the Organization and sub- 
mitted to the Member States for considera- 
tion, 
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Chapter XI 


The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 
Article 39 
The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs shall be held in order to 
consider problems of an urgent nature and 
of common interest to the American States, 
and to serve as the Organ of Consultation. 
Article 40 
Any Member State may request that a 
Meeting of Consultation be called. The re- 
quest shall be addressed to the Council of 
the Organization, which shall decide by an 
absolute majority whether a meeting should 
be held. 
Article 41 
The program and regulations of the Meet- 
ing of Consultation shall be prepared by the 
Council of the Organization and submitted 
to the Member States for consideration. 


Article 42 


If, for exceptional reasons, a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs is unable to attend the meet- 
ing, he shall be represented by a special 
delegate. 

Article 43 

In case of an armed attack within the 
territory of an American State or within the 
region of security delimited by treaties in 
force, a Meeting of Consultation shall be 
held without delay. Such Meeting shall be 
called immediately by the Chairman of the 
Council of the Organization, who shall at the 
same time call a meeting of the Council 
itself. 

Article 44 

An Advisory Defense Committee shall be 
established to advise the Organ of Con- 
sultation on problems of military coopera- 
tion that may arise in connection with the 
application of existing special treaties on 
collective security. 

Article 45 

The Advisory Defense Committee shall be 
composed of the highest military authorities 
of the American States participating in the 
Meeting of Consultation. Under exceptional 
circumstances the Governments may ap- 
point substitutes. Each State shall be en- 
titled to one vote. 

Article 46 

The Advisory Defense Committee shall be 
convoked under the same conditions as the 
Organ of Consultation, when the latter deals 
with matters relating to defense against 
aggression. 

Article 47 

The Committee shall also meet when the 
Conference or the Meeting of Consultation 
or the Governments, by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Member States, assign to it 
technical studies or reports on specific sub- 
jects. 

Chapter XII 
The Council 
Article 48 


The Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States is composed of one Representa- 
tive of each Member State of the Organiza- 
tion, especially appointed by the respective 
Government, with the rank of Ambassador. 
The appointment may be given to the diplo- 
matic representative accredited to the Gov- 
ernment of the country in which the Coun- 
cil has its seat. During the absence of the 
titular Representative, the Government may 
appoint an interim Representative. 

Article 49 

The Council shall elect a Chairman and 
a Vice Chairman, who shall serve for one 
year and shall not be eligible for election to 
either of those positions for the term im- 
mediately following. 
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Article 50 


The Council takes cognizance, within the 
limits of the present Charter and of inter- 
American treaties and agreements, of any 
matter referred to it by the Inter-American 
Conference or the Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 


Article 51 
The Council shall be responsible for the 
proper discharge by the Pan American Union 
of the duties assigned to it. 


Article 52 


The Council shall serve provisionally as 
the Organ of Consultation when the cir- 
cumstances contemplated in Article 43 of 
this Charter arise. 


Article 53 


It is also the duty of the Council: 

(a) To draft and submit to the Govern- 
ments and to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence proposals for the creation of new 
Specialized Organizations or for the combi- 
nation, adaptation or elimination of exist- 
ing ones, including matters relating to the 
financing and support thereof; 

(b) To draft recommendations to the 
Governments, the Inter-American Confer- 
ence, the Specialized Conferences or the 
Specialized Organizations, for the coordi- 
nation of the activities and programs of such 
organizations, after consultation with them; 

(c) To conclude agreements with the In- 
ter-American Specialized Organizations to 
determine the relations that shall exist be- 
tween the respective agency and the Organ- 
ization; 

(ad) To conclude agreements or special ar- 
rangements for cooperation with other Amer- 
ican organizations of recognized interna- 
tional standing; 

(e) To promote and facilitate collabora- 
tion between the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations, as well as 
between Inter-American Specialized Organi- 
zations and similar international agencies; 

(f) To adopt resolutions that will enable 
the Secretary General to perform the duties 
envisaged in Article 84; «: 

(g) To perform the other duties assigned 
to it by the present Charter. 


Article 54 


The Council shall establish the bases for 
fixing the quota that each Government is to 
contribute to the maintenance of the Pan 
American Union, taking into account the 
ability to pay of the respective countries and 
their determination to contribute in an 
equitable manner. The budget, after ap- 
proval by the Council, shall be transmitted 
to the Governments at least six months be- 
fore the first day of the fiscal year, with a 
statement of the annual quota of each coun- 
try. Decisions on budgetary matters require 
the approval of two-thirds of the members 
of the Council. 

Article 55 

The Council shall formulate its own regu- 
lations. 

Article 56 

The Council shall function at the seat of 
the Pan American Union. 


Article 57 
The following are organs of the Council 
of the Organization of American States: 
(a) The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council; 


(b) The Inter-American Council of 
Jurists; and 
(c) The Inter-American Cultural Council. 
Article 58 


The organs referred to in the preceding 
article shall have technical autonomy within 
the limits of this Charter; but their decisions 
shall not encroach upon the sphere of action 
of the Council of the Organization, 
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Article 59 


The organs of the Council of the Organi. 
zation are composed of representatives of all 
the Member States of the Organization, 


Article 60 


The organs of the Council of the Organi- 
zation shall, as far as possible, render to the 
Governments such technical services as the 
latter may request; and they shall advise the 
Council of the Organization on matters with. 
in their jurisdiction. 


Article 61 


The organs of the Council of the Organ- 
ization shall, in agreement with the Council, 
establish cooperative relations with the cor- 
responding organs of the United Nations and 
with the national or international agencies 
that function within their respective spheres 
of action. 

Article 62 

The Council of the Organization, with the 
advice of the appropriate bodies and after 
consultation with the Governments, shall 
formulate the statutes of its organs in ac- 
cordance with and in the execution of the 
provisions of this Charter. The organs shall 
formulate their own regulations. 


(A) The Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council 


Article 63 


The Inter-American Economics and So- 
cial Council has for its principal purpose 
the promotion of the economic and social 
welfare of the American nations through ef- 
fective cooperation for the better utiliza- 
tion of their natural resources, the develop- 
ment of their agriculture and industry and 
the raising of the standards of living of 
their peoples. 

Article 64 


To accomplish this purpose the Council 
shall: 

(a) Propose the means by which the Amer- 
ican nations may give each other technical 
assistance in making studies and formulating 
and executing plans to carry out the pur- 
poses referred to in Article 26 and to de- 
velop and improve their social services; 

(b) Act as coordinating agency for all of- 
ficial inter-American activities of an eco- 
nomic and social nature; 

(c) Undertake studies on its own initiative 
or at the request of any Member State; 

(d) Assemble and prepare reports on eco- 
nomic and social matters for the use of the 
Member States; 

(e) Suggest to the Council of the Organ- 
ization the advisability of holding special- 
ized conferences on economic and social 
matters; 

(f) Carry on such other activities as may 
be assigned to it by the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or the Council 
of the Organization. 


Article 65 
The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, composed of technical delegates ap- 
pointed by each Member State, shall meet 
on its own initiative or on that of the Coun- 
cil of the Organization. 
Article 66 
The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council shall function at the seat of the 
Pan American Union, but it may hold meet- 
ings in any American city by a majority 
decision of the Member States. 
(B) The Inter-American Council of Jurists 
Article 67 
The purpose of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Jurists is to serve as an advisory body 
on juridical matters; to promote the de- 
velopment and codification of public and 
private international law; and to study the 
possibility of attaining uniformity in the 
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legislation of the various American coun- 
tries, insofar as it may appear desirable. 
Article 68 
The Inter-American Juridical Committee 
of Rio de Janeiro shall be the permanent 
committee of the Inter-American Council of 


Jurists. 

Article 69 
The Juridical Committee shall be com- 
of jurists of the nine countries selected 
py the Inter-American Conference. The 
selection of the jurists shall be made by the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists from a 
nel submitted by each country chosen by 
the Conference. The Members of the Jurid- 
ical Committee represent all Member States 
of the Organization. The Council of the 
Organization is empowered to fill any vacan- 
cies that occur during the intervals between 
Inter-American Conferences and between 
meetings of the Inter-American Council of 

Jurists. 

Article 70 
The Juridical Committee shall undertake 
such studies and preparatory work as are 
assigned to it by the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists, the Inter-American Conference, 
the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, or the Council of the Or- 
ganization. It may also undertake those 
studies and projects which, on its own initia- 

tive, it considers advisable. 


Article 71 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists and 
the Juridical Committee shou!d seek the co- 
operation of national committees for the 
codification of international law, of insti- 
tutes of international and comparative law, 
and of other specialized agencies. 


Article 72 
The Inter-American Council of Jurists 
shall meet when convened by the Council of 
the Organization, at the place determined by 
no Council of Jurists at its previous meet- 
(C) The Inter-American Cultural Council 
Article 73 


The purpose of the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council is to promote friendly relations 
and mutual understanding among the Amer- 
ican peoples, in order to strengthen the 
peaceful sentiments that have characterized 
the evolution of America, through the pro- 
motion of educational, scientific and cul- 
tural exchange. 

Article 74 

To this end the principal functions of the 
Council shall be: 

(a) To sponsor inter-American cultural 
activities; 

(b) To collect and supply information on 
cultural activities carried on in and among 
the American States by private and official 
agencies both national and international in 
character; 

(c) To promote the adoption of basic edu- 
cational programs adapted to the need of all 
Population groups in the American countries; 

(d) To promote, in addition, the adoption 
of special programs of training, education 
and culture for the indigenous groups of the 
American countries; 

(€) To cooperate in the protection, preser- 
vation and increase of the cultural heritage 
of the continent; 

(f) To promote cooperation among the 
American nations in the fields of education, 
Science and culture, by means of the ex- 
change of materials for research and study, 
as Well as the exchange of teachers, students, 
Specialists and, in general, such other per- 
Sons and materials as are useful for the 
realization of these ends; 

(g) To encourage the education of the 


a for harmonious international rela- 
ns; 
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(h) To carry on such other activities as 
may be assigned to it by the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or the Council 
of the Organization. 


Article 75 


The Inter-American Cultural Council shall 
determine the place of its next meeting and 
shall be convened by the Council of the Or- 
ganization on the date chosen by the latter 
in agreement with the Government of the 
country selected as the seat of the meeting. 


Article 76 
There shall be a Committee for Cultural 
Action of which five States, chosen at each 
Inter-American Conference, shall be mem- 
bers. The individuals composing the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Action shall be selected 


by the Inter-American Cultural Council from . 


a panel submitted by each country chosen by 
the Conference, and they shall be specialists 
in education or cultural matters. When the 
Inter-American Cultural Council and the 
Inter-American Conference are not in ses- 
sion, the Council of the Organization may 
fill vacancies that arise and replace those 
countries that find it necessary to discon- 
tinue their cooperation. 
Article 77 

The Committee for Cultural Action shall 
function as the permanent committee of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council, for the 
purpose of preparing any studies that the 
latter may assign to it. With respect to 
these studies the Council shall have the final 
decision. 

Chapter XIII 
The Pan American Union 
Article 78 

The Pan American Union is the central and 
permanent organ of the Organization of 
American States and the General Secretariat 
of the Organization. It shall perform the 
duties assigned to it in this Charter and such 
other duties as may be assigned to it in other 
inter-American treaties and agreements. 


Article 79 


There shall be a Secretary General of the 
Organization, who shall be elected by the 
Council for a ten-year term and who may 
not be reelected or be succeeded by a person 
of the same nationality. In the event of a 
vacancy in the office of Secretary General, 
the Council shall, within the next ninety 
days, elect a successor to fill the office for 
the remainder of the term, who may be re- 
elected if the vacancy occurs during the 
second half of the term. 


Article 80 

The Secretary General shall direct the Pan 
American Union and be the legal representa- 
tive thereof. 

Article 81 

The Secretary General shall participate 
with voice, but without vote, in the delibera- 
tions of the Inter-American Conference, the 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, the Specialized Conferences, and 
the Council and its organs. 

Article 82 

The Pan American Union, through its tech- 
nical and information offices, shall, under the 
direction of the Council, promote economic, 
social, juridical and cultural relations among 
all the Member States of the Organization. 

Article 83 

The Pan American Union shall also per- 
form the following functions: 

(a) Transmit ex officio to Member States 
the convocation to the Inter-American Con- 
ference, the Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, and the Specialized 
Conferences; 
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(b) Advise the Council and its organs in 
the preparation of programs and regulations 
of the Inter-American Conference, the Meet- 
ing of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Specialized Conferences; 

(c) Place, to the extent of its ability, at 
the disposal of the Government of the coun- 
try where a conference is to be held, the tech- 
nical aid and personnel which such Govern- 
ment may request; 

(ad) Serve as custodian of the documents 
and archives of the Inter-American Con- 
ference, of the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and, insofar as 
possible, of the Specialized Conferences; 

(e) Serve as depository of the instruments 
of ratification of inter-American agreements; 

(f) Perform the functions entrusted to it 
by the Inter-American Conference, and the 
Meeting of Consuitation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs; 

(g) Submit to the Council an annual re- 
port on the activities of the Organization; 

(h) Submit to the Inter-American Con- 
ference a report on the work accomplished 
by the Organs of the Organization since the 
previous Conference. 


Article 84 


It is the duty of the Secretary General: 

(a) To establish, with the approval of 
the Council, such technical and administra- 
tive offices of the Pan American Union as 
are necessary to accomplish its purposes; 

(b) To determine the number of depart- 
ment heads, officers and employees of the Pan 
American Union; to appoint them, regulate 
their powers and duties, and fix their com- 
pensation, in accordance with general stand- 
ards established by the Council. 

Article 85 

There shall be an Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral, elected by the Council for a term of 
ten years and eligible for reelection. In the 
event of a vacancy in the Office of Assistant 
Secretary General, the Council shall, within 
the next ninety days, elect a successor to fill 
such office for the remainder of the term, 


Article 86 


The Assistant Secretary General shall be 
the Secretary of the Council. He shall per- 
form the duties of the Secretary General 
during the temporary absence or disability 
of the latter, or during the ninety-day 
vacancy referred to in Article 79. He shall 
also serve as advisory officer to the Secretary 
General, with the power to act as his dele- 
gate in all matters that the Secretary Gen- 
eral may entrust to him. 

Article 87 

The Council, by a two-thirds vote of its 
members, may remove the Secretary Gen- 
eral or the Assistant Secretary General when- 
ever the proper functioning of the Organiza- 
tion so demands. 

Article 88 

The heads of the respective departments 
of the Pan American Union, appointed by 
the Secretary General, shall be the Execu- 
tive Secretaries of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Council of 
Jurists and the Cultural Council. 


Article 89 


In the performance of their duties the 
personnel shall not seek or receive instruc- 
tions from any government or from any 
other authority outside the Pan American 
Union. They shall refrain from any action 
that might reflect upon their position as 
international officials responsible only to 
the Union. 

Article 90 

Every Member of the Organization of 
American States pledges itself to respect the 
exclusively international character of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary General and 
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the personnel, and not to seek to influence 
them in the discharge of their duties. 


Article 91 


In selecting its personnel the Pan Amerti- 
can Union shall give first consideration to 
efficiency, competence and integrity; but at 
the same time importance shall be given to 
the necessity of recruiting personnel on as 
broad a geographical basis as possible. 


Article 92 


The seat of the Pan American Union is 
the city of Washington. 
Chapter XIV 
The Specialized Conferences 
Article 93 


The Specialized Conferences shall meet to 
deal with special technical matters or to 
develop specific aspects of inter-American 
cooperation, when it is so decided by the 
Inter-American Conference or the Meeting 
of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs; when inter-American agreements so 
provide; or when the Council of the Organi- 
zation considers it necessary, either on its 
own initiative or at the request of one of its 
organs or of one of the Specialized Organiza- 
tions. 

Article 94 

The program and regulations of the Spe- 
cialized Conferences shall be prepared by the 
organs of the Council of the Organization or 
by the Specialized Organizations concerned; 
they shall be submitted to the Member Gov- 
ernments for consideration and transmitted 
to the Council for its information. 


Chapter XV 
The Specialized Organizations 
Article 95 


For the purposes of the present Charter, 
Inter-American Specialized Organizations 
are the intergovernmental organizations 
established by multilateral agreements and 
having specific functions with respect to 
technical matters of common interest to the 
American States. 

Article 96 

The Council shall, for the purposes stated 

in Article 53, maintain a register of the 


Organizations that fulfill the conditions set 
forth in the foregoing Article. 


Article 97 


The Specialized Organizations shall enjoy 
the fullest technical autonomy and shall take 
into account the recommendations of the 
Council, in conformity with the provisions 
of the present Charter. 


Article 98 


The Specialized Organizations shall submit 
to the Council periodic reports on the 
progress of their work and on their annual 
budgets and expenses. 


Article 99 


Agreements between the Council and the 
Specialized Organizations contemplated in 
paragraph c) of Article 53 may provide that 
such Organizations transmit their budgets 
to the Council for approval. Arrangements 
may also be made for the Pan American 
Union to receive the quotas of the con- 
tributing countries and distribute them in 
accordance with the said agreements. 


Article 100 


The Specialized Organizations shall estab- 
lish cooperative relations with world agencies 
of the same character in order to coordinate 
their activities. In concluding agreements 


with international agencies of a world-wide 
character, the Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations shall preserve their identity 
and their status as integral parts of the Or- 
ganization of American States, even when 
they perform regional functions of interna- 
tional agencies. 
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Article 101 


In determining the geographic location of 
the Specialized Organizations the interests 
of all the American States shall be taken into 
account, 

PART THREE 
Chapter XVI 
The United Nations 
Article 102 


None of the provisions of this Charter 
shall be construed as impairing the rights 
and obligations of the Member States under 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

Chapter XVII 
Miscellaneous Provisions 
Article 103 

The Organization of American States shall 
enjoy in the territory of each Member such 
legal capacity, privileges and immunities as 
are necessary for the exercise of its func- 
tions and the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses. 

Article 104 

The Representatives of the Governments 
on the Council of the Organization, the rep- 
resentatives on the organs of the Council, 
the personnel of their delegations, as well as 
the Secretary General and the Assistant Sec- 
retary General of the Organization, shall en- 
joy the privileges and immunities necessary 
for the independent performance of their 
duties. 

Article 105 

The juridical status of the Inter-American 
Specialized Organizations and the privileges 
and immunities that should be granted to 
them and to their personnel, as well as to 
the officials of the Pan American Union, 
shall be determined in each case through 
agreements between the respective organi- 
zations and the Governments concerned, 


Article 106 


Correspondence of the Organization of 
American States, including printed matter 
and parcels, bearing the frank thereof, shall 
be carried free of charge in the mails of the 
Member States. 

Article 107 

The Organization of American States does 
not recognize any restrictions on the eligi- 
bility of men and women to participate in 
th activities of the various Organs and to 
hold positions therein. 

Chapter XVIII 
Ratification and Entry Into Force 
Article 108 

The present Charter shall remain open for 
signature by the American States and shall 
be ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional procedures. The original in- 
strument, the Spanish, English, Portuguese 
and French texts of which are equally au- 
thentic, shall be deposited with the Pan 
American Union, which shall transmit 
certified copies thereof to the Governments 
for purposes of ratification. The instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited with 
the Pan American Union, which shall notify 
the signatory States of such deposit. 

Article 109 

The present Charter shall enter into force 
among the ratifying States when two-thirds 
of the signatory States have deposited their 
ratifications. It shall enter into force with 
respect to the remaining States in the order 
in which they deposit their ratifications. 


Article 110 
The present Charter shall be registered 
with the Secretariat of the United Nations 
through the Pan American Union. 
Article 111 


Amendments to the present Charter may 
be adopted only at an Inter-American Con- 
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ference convened for that purpose. Amend- 
ments shall enter into force in accordance 
with the terms and the procedure set forth 
in Article 109. 

Article 112 


The present Charter shall remain in force 
indefinitely, but may be denounced by any 
Member State upon written notification to 
the Pan American Union, which shall com- 
municate to all the others each notice of 
denunciation received. After two years from 
the date on which the Pan American Union 
received a notice of denunciation, the present 
Charter shall cease to be in force with re- 
spect to the denouncing State, which shall 
cease to belong to the Organization after it 
has fulfilled the obligations arising from the 
present Charter. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries, whose full powers have been 
presented and found to be in good and due 
form, sign the present Charter at the city 
of Bogota, Colombia, on the dates that ap- 
pear opposite their respective signatures. 

For Honduras: 

M. A. BATRES 

RAMON E. Cruz 

VIRGILIO R. GALVEZ 
30 de abril de 1948 

For Guatemala: 

L. CarpDoza Y ARAGON 
J. L. MENDOZA 
VIRGILIO RopRiGuEzZ BETETA 
M. Norieca M. 
JOSE M. SARAVIA 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Chile: 
J. HERNANDEZ 
E. BARROS JARPA 
W. MULLER 
JULIO BARRENECHEA 
D. Bassi 
J. RAMON GUTIERREZ 
RoprRIGO GONZALEZ 
Gaspar Mora SOTOMAYOR 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Uruguay: 
Darpo REGULES 
PEDRO CHOUHY TERRA 
JUAN F. GUICHON 
HEctTor A. GRAUERT 
GEN. PEDRO SIcco 
R. Piriz COELHO 
NILO BERCHESI 
ArrosTo D. GONZALEZ 
BLANCA MIERES DE BoTTo 
CARLOS MANINI Rios 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Cuba: 
O. GANs y M. 
ERNESTO DIHIGO 
CARLOS TABERNILLA 
RICARDO SARABASA 
Guy PEREZ CISNEROS 
E. Panpbo 
30 de abril de 1948 
For the United States of America: 
NORMAN ARMOUR 
WILLarD L. BEAULAC 
WILLIAM D. PAWLEY 
WALTER J. DONNELLY 
Pavut C. DANIELS 
30 de abril de 1948 
For the Dominican Republic: 
ARTURO DESPRADEL 
MINERVA BERNARDINO 
TEMIiSTOCLES MESSINA 
JOAQUIN BALAGUER 
E. Ropricgues DEMoRIZI 
HeécTor INCHAUSTEGUI 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Bolivia: 
J. Paz CAMPERO 
E. MONTEs y M. 
HUMBERTO LINARES 
H. Pauza 
A. ALEXANDER 
30 de abril de 1948 
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For Peru: 
A. REvoreEpo I. 
V. A. BELAUNDE 
Luis FeERNAN CISNEROS 
JuaN BAUTISTA DE LAVALLS 
G. N. pE ARAMBURU 
Luis ECHECOPAR Garcia 
E. REBAGLIATI 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Nicaragua: 
Lu1s MANUEL DEBAYLE 
GUILLERMO SEVILLA SACASA 
MODESTO VALLE 
Jests SANCHEZ 
Dreco M. CHAMORRO 
80 de abril de 1948 
For Mexico: 
J. TORRES BODET 
R. CORDOVA 
LUIS QUINTANILLA 
Jost M. OrT1zZ TIRADO 
J. CAMPOS ORTIZ 
J. GOROSTIZA 
E. VILLASENOR 
G. Ramos MILLAN 
J. LOPEz B. 
M. SANCHEZ CUEN 
E. ENRiQUEZ 
MARIO DE LA CUEVA 
F. A. Ursvta 
80 de abril de 1948 
For Panama: 
MakRIO DE D1EGO 
ROBERTO JIMENEZ 
R. J. ALFARO 
Epvuarpo A. CHIARI 
30 de abril de 1948 
For El Salvador: 
Heécror Davip CASTRO 
H. Escosar SERRANO 
JOAQUIN GUILLEN RIVAS 
RoBERTO E. CANESSA 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Paraguay: 
César A. VASCONSELLOS 
AvuGuUSTO SALDivaR 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Costa Rica: 
EMILIO VALVERDE 
ROLANDO BLANCO 
JOSE MIRANDA 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Ecuador: 
A. Parra V. 
HoMERO VITERI L. 
P. JARAMILLO A. 
GEN. L. LARREA A. 
ALBERTO PurG AROSEMENA 
H. Garcia OrTIzZ 
B. PERALTA P. 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Brasil: 
Jo&o NEVES DA FONTOURA 
ARTHUR FERREIRA DOS SANTOS 
GABRIEL DE REZENDE PASSOS 
ELMANO GOMES CARDIM 
JoAo HENRIQUE SAMPAIO VIERA DA SILVA 
A CAMILLO DE OLIVEIRA 
JORGE FELIPPE KAFURI 
ERNESTO DE ARAUJO 
30 de abril de 1948 
For Haiti: 
GUSTAVE LARAQUE 
J.L. DEJEAN 
80 de abril de 1948 
For Venezuela: 
ROMULO BETANCOURT 
Luis LANDER 
JOSE RAFAEL POCATERRA 
MARIANO PIC6N SALAS 
30 de abril de 1948 
For the Argentine Republic: 
ENRIQUE COROMINAS 
Pascua, La ROSA 
PEDRO JUAN VIGNALE 
Saverio S. VALENTI 
R. A. ARES 
30 de abril de 1948 
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For Colombia: 
EpuarpO ZULETA ANGEL 
CarLos LozANoO y LOZANO 
DoMINGO ESGUERRA 
SILVIO VILLEGAS 
Luis LOPEZ DE MESA 
JorcE SOTO DEL CORRAL 
CARLOS ARANGO VELEZ 
MIGUEL JIMENEZ LOPEZ 
AUGUSTO RAMiREZ MORENO 
CIPRIANO RESTREPO JARAMILLO 
ANTONIO ROCHA 
I hereby certify that the foregoing docu- 
ment is a true and faithful copy of the au- 
thentic texts in English, French, Portuguese 
and Spanish, of the Charter of the Organ- 
ization of American States, signed at the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States, held at Bogota, Colombia, from 
March 30 to May 2, 1948, and that these texts 
have been duly examined for purposes of 
coordination by the Special Commission ap- 
pointed to that end by the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., September 30, 1948. 
WILLIAM MANGER, 
Secretary of the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I want 
to speak only briefly on this matter. 
The subcommittee on Internal Security 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, of 
which I am a member, has been holding 
extensive hearings, in regard to the sit- 
uation in Cuba. If a hostile—and espe- 
cially a Communist—regime establishes 
a beachhead 90 miles from our own 
shores, that certainly is a matter affect- 
ing the internal security of this country. 
I commend the Senator from Florida for 
bringing this matter before the Senate. 

No one has been more critical of Mr. 
Castro in public and in private than I. 
However, I think it is very easy to over- 
simplify the problem. I have been in- 
terested in, looked into, and studied, 
this subject as much as anyone, I be- 
lieve. I confess that at this moment 
my own thinking on it has not com- 
pletely jelled. I am not in complete 
agreement that all the other Latin 
American countries would commend us 
if we “cracked down” on Cuba. 

Castro is clearly a dictator. But we 
must think of our relations with the 
Cuban people, not with this one dic- 
tator. 

Our hearings have been held, for the 
most part, in executive session. How- 
ever, it can be said that there has been a 
difference of opinion among those who 
have testified, most of whom are es- 
capees from this tyranny which is going 
on in Cuba, as to whether this is a Com- 
munist regime, a Communist-tainted 
regime, a Communist-infiltrated regime, 
or exactly what it is. One fact is clear, 
however, and that is that elements of the 
Communist movement have taken high 
position in Cuba. 

It seems to me that it is not neces- 
sarily any further recognition of the re- 
gime to have our Ambassador, who has 
been to the United States for consulta- 
tion, return to Cuba again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 minute more on this subject. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
not convinced this would have a detri- 
mental effect on us and our relations with 
other Latin American countries, as the 
Senator from Florida has indicated. At 
the present moment the other Latin na- 
tions are extremely cool to Cuba, and 
they believe that Castro and the fa- 
natical men around him have embarked 
on a wild, senseless adventure. We do 
not want to take any action which would 
lead these other nations to regard Castro 
as amartyr. I would counsel great cau- 
tion in dealing with the problem. I 
think it is a time for very cool heads 
and calm thinking in the face of the very 
definite provocation which this tyrant is 
Visiting upon us. 

Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self to another subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Sen- 
ator from New York has the floor. 





t 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
SPEAK OUT FOR EQUALITY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I was 
pleased yesterday to receive from stu- 
dent representatives from Catholic Uni- 
versity an eloquent and strong resolution 
supporting the American principle of 
equality. In reaffirming their belief that 
“discrimination based on the accidental 
fact of race or color cannot be reconciled 
with the truth that God kas created all 
men with equal rights and equal dignity,” 
the students of this fine institution but- 
tressed the firm statement on discrimi- 
nation adopted in 1958 by members of 
the administrative board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, in the 
name of the bishops of the United States. 
A copy of this message was also delivered 
to me yesterday by the student repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. President, the vigorous manner in 
which the undergraduates at Catholic 
University have backed the idea of equal- 
ity before the law is most reassuring. 
It is an emphatic testimonial to the dedi- 
cation of our young people to this car- 
dinal principle of the American way of 
life. I was particularly impressed by the 
fact, as outlined by the student emis- 
saries, that this statement was adopted 
by the undergraduate student council 
with but one dissenting vote. 

This near-unanimity of opinion would 
be a good lesson for their elders to 
emulate. Emotionalism and deep-rooted 
prejudices must never blind Americans 
to the fact that, as this statement says, 
“The time must come when all men, 
regardless of race, will stand equal be- 
fore their fellow men and before the 
law, as they now stand before their 
God.” 

By means of the proposed civil rights 
legislation now before Congress, by 
means of the activities of church leaders, 
by means of firm application of existing 
statutes, and by untiring efforts to 
cleanse the minds of men of bigotry 
and promote mutual understanding, we 
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can continue to move toward the goal of 
equality for all Americans. In this great 
crusade, the firm stand of our young 
people, as exemplified by the fine position 
outlined by the undergraduates at 
Catholic University, will be essential. 





SCARCITY OF FUNDS AND HIGH 
INTEREST COSTS IN THE HOUS- 
ING INDUSTRY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, over 
the recent months some Democratic 
Senators and other members of the 
Democratic Party, have tried to blame 
the administration for a scarcity of 
funds and high interest costs in the 
housing industry. The argument is that 
the administration’s so-called  tight- 
money policy is drying up the availabil- 
ity of funds for homebuilding, and is at 
the same time discouraging many pros- 
pective buyers because of high interest 
rates. In the same breath these in- 
dividuals argue that the administration 
proposal to remove the interest ceiling 
on long-term Government bonds will 
drive rates even higher. 

As reported in Wednesday’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. CiarK], urged the admin- 
istration to “go out and talk to the 
homebuilders of the country and to 
lending institutions’ concerning the 
scarcity of money. I suggest that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and others 
seeking to block the removal of the in- 
terest ceiling talk to these same groups. 
If they do, they will find, much to their 
surprise, that these men feel that it is 
the ceiling on Government bonds that 
is at the root of their troubles. Just 
last Friday the National Association of 
Home Builders in its weekly Washing- 
ton letter came out strongly in favor of 
the removal of that ceiling on the 
grounds that the current squeeze for 
housing is worse with the ceiling than 
without it. It recommended strong sup- 
port for H.R. 10590, the compromise 
bill which would remove the ceiling. 
The homebuilders letter stated: 

If partisan politics is permitted to defeat 
H.R. 10590, the supply of funds for the 
homebuilding industry is bound to be af- 
fected adversely and severely. 


This is exactly the opposite picture 
to that which members of the opposition 
party have been painting. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the full text of 
the letter of the National Association of 
Home Builders, signed by the associa- 
tion president, Martin L. Bartling, Jr. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILD- 
ERS OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Marcu 11, 1960 
We must support H.R. 10590. It will per- 

mit the Treasury to refinance the Govern- 

ment debt without unduly invading mort- 

gage funds. Passage will make possible a 

more stabilized debt management to the 

benefit of home buyers, builders, and the 
general public. Defeat could well mean 


tighter mortgage money and higher interest 
Your help is needed at once. 


rates. 
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Your national officers, executive commit- 
tee, regional vice presidents and several 
NAHB past presidents attending meetings 
just concluded in Washington agreed unani- 
mously that NAHB and the homebuilding 
industry have no choice but to endorse the 
bipartisan effort in the bill (H.R. 10590) 
recommended February 29 by the House 
Ways and Means Committee to aid the Gov- 
ernment in its financing without repealing 
the statutory 4'4-percent ceiling on Gov- 
ernment bonds having a maturity in excess 
of 5 years. We urge your strong support for 
passage by Congress of H.R. 10590 at the 
earliest possible date. 

This bill has been urged by leaders in both 
parties as the most effective means of aiding 
the Treasury in its debt management under 
the existing statutory ceiling. Previously, 
President Eisenhower had called for removal 
of the ceiling as “imperative” and “fully 
consistent with the public interest.” If par- 
tisan politics is permitted to defeat H.R. 
10590, the supply of funds for the home- 
building industry is bound to be affected ad- 
versely and severely. The purpose of this 
letter is to tell you briefly what H.R. 10590 
would do and why it is so very important 
to us. 

PROVISIONS OF H.R. 10590 

First, the bill provides a series of limited 
adjustments to the 414-percent ceiling which 
will permit the Treasury to issue bonds in 
excess Of 5 years and thus avoid future 
high-interest, short-term issues such as the 
“magic 5’s” issue of last December which 
effectively took away large sums of mortgage 
money from savings banks, savings and 
loans and other mortgage lenders. 

Secondly, without removing the 4!4,-per- 
cent ceiling, the bill is designed to give the 
Secretary of the Treasury more flexibility in 
managing the public debt. It should enable 
him to economize in interest charges to the 
Government; to lessen the competition of 
Government financing with certain areas of 
private credit, and to cut down the infla- 
tionary effects of public borrowing. Need- 
less to say, if he succeeds in all of these 
purposes it will greatly benefit mortgage 
financing and homebuilding. 

Specifically, H.R. 10590 will provide the 
following: 

1. Permit the Treasury to refund outstand- 
ing bonds in advance of their maturity by 
exchanging them for new bonds with longer 
terms. This is called “advance refunding” 
and is especially important in refinancing 
currently outstanding long-term Government 
bonds which will mature in the next few 
years. Under H.R. 10590, any discount at 
which the new bonds might be issued will not 
be counted in applying the 414-percent limit. 

2. Upon a finding by the President of the 
United States that the national interest 
requires financing above the 414-percent 
limit, the bill also would permit the Treasury 
in any fiscal year to issue new bonds up to a 
total of 2 percent of the public debt. This, 
in effect, is an “escape valve” for the whole 
Government financing structure. To the 
extent the authority is not used during fiscal 
1961, it would be carried forward for use dur- 
ing the next 2 fiscal years. 

3. Also upon a finding by the President 
that the national interest requires the action, 
the bill would authorize the Treasury to pro- 
vide special issues of U.S. securities to Gov- 
ernment trust funds and also savings bonds 
at rates in excess of the 414-percent limit. 
This provision is expected to be noncon- 
troversial. 


THE BILL HAS BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 


Influential Democratic leaders in the House 
of Representatives urge passage of this bill 
as an effective way of meeting the urgent 
request of President Eisenhower and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The bill was re- 
ported favorably in a bipartisan 18-to-7 vote 
from the House Ways and Means Committee. 
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It should be on the House floor for debate and 


voting within the next 2 weeks. This is the 
crucial time therefore to advise your Con. 
gressmen. 

Although the Treasury and the President 
have asked for complete removal of the bong 
interest-rate ceiling, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has testified that the financing per- 
mitted by this bill “is adequate” to provide 
for the Treasury’s needs in the foreseeable 
future. 

The Ways and Means Committee report 
emphasized that “retaining the interest-rate 
ceiling without modification would not re- 
duce the level of interest rates either for the 
Government or for private borrowers. How- 
ever, not to modify the interest-rate ceiling 
would raise the cost of financing the public 
debt and, at the same time, would make the 
management of the debt more difficult.” 

Despite these well-considered conclusions, 
it is clear that the proposed legislation faces 
rough sledding in the House and perhaps 
later in the Senate. It will be attacked on 
a partisan basis and by many who strongly 
protest, as do we, the tight-money and high- 
interest-rate policies of the Federal Reserve 
and other monetary authorities. We are 
convinced such an attack will be ill-founded; 
yet the vote is bound to be close and the 
bill will need our complete support if it is to 
pass the Congress. 


WHY THE BILL IS IMPORTANT TO NAHB 


Certainly in our own interests as home- 
builders, we should realize fully the sig- 
nificance of this legislation to our industry. 
Expressed very simply, the tight-money 
policy and the resulting high level of in- 
terest rates have put the Treasury in a posi- 
tion where it must do virtually all of its 
financing in the short-term market. The 
rates it has been paying (and unless H.R. 
10590 is passed, the rates it will probably 
have to pay in the future) are so high that 
the Treasury’s unavoidable financing activ- 
ities are draining money out of the very 
institutions on which we must rely for 
mortgage credit. 

When short-term Treasury bonds are 
issued at an interest rate of 5 percent it is 
not difficult to understand why thousands 
of depositors in savings banks, savings and 
loans and banks line up to withdraw their 
deposits in order to buy short-term Govern- 
ment bonds which will net them more than 
the interest they have been getting on their 
deposits. If this trend continues it is 
bound to create serious problems for all 
builders, and particularly for a great num- 
ber of our membership who rely on conven- 
tional loans for their mortgage commit- 
ments. Passage of H.R. 10590 will prevent 
this. 

The bill’s provisions will permit the Treas- 
ury to negotiate with these same financial 
institutions and exchange new long-term 
issues for bonds which will be maturing 
shortly. Further, the President's budget 
for the next fiscal year contemplates a sur- 
plus. This means the Treasury will not be 
in the market for new funds. In fact, for the 
first time in a long while the Treasury may 
be able to pay off some of the public debt. 
It is in the interest of the homebuilding 
industry that the Treasury be able to man- 
age the public debt in a way which will 
not disrupt the long-term investment mar- 
ket in which we have so great a stake. 
Only passage of H.R. 10590 can make this 
possible. 

The Treasury will be forced to go into 
the market this year to refinance some $80 
billion worth of securities. If it can only 
go into the short-term merket, we are bound 
to suffer severely. For this reason alone, all 
of us who have studied this admittedly com- 
plicated matter are convinced that we have 
no choice except to support the bipartisan 
effort in Congress to pass the Ways and 
Means Committee biil, H.R. 10590. 
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I should like to emphasize as strongly as 
I can that this conclusion in no way changes 
the basic policy position of this association 
in opposition to tight-money and high- 
interest rates. We deplore the dispropor- 
tionate reliance of monetary authorities 
upon tight money and higher interest rates 
as primary means of combating inflation. 
It has been carried to the point where even 
the U.S. Treasury cannot manage the public 
debt on a sound and businesslike basis be- 
cause of a statutory interest rate ceiling. 

We shall do everything we can to convince 
the monetary and fiscal authorities in Gov- 
ernment that the policies they have been 

uing for a number of years are re- 
ble not only for our financing prob- 
lems but for those of the Treasury as well. 
At the very least we hope to bring about a 
change in basic attitudes on this matter. 
In the meantime, the current crisis facing 
the Treasury must be relieved soon by 
passage of H.R. 10590. Otherwise, the Treas- 
ury’s problems will make even more difficult 
the efforts of homebuilders to obtain the 
funds they need, at prices buyers and 
builders can afford, to finance the volume 
of homebuilding needed in this country. 


CONGRESS MUST I:NOW YOUR VIEWS 


Every one of your elected Representatives 
and Senators finds himself in a difficult posi- 
tion on this legislation. Your views will be 
of vital importance to him in arriving at his 
decision to support or oppose this bill, H.R. 
10590. Therefore, I urge you to communicate 
at once with your Representatives and Sena- 
tors upon your receipt of this letter. 

Your Congressmen should know that you 
and your industry support the passage of 
H.R. 10590 at the earliest possible date. Our 
reasons are simple. They are: 

The Treasury’s hands must be untied if we 
are to prevent an excessive drain of small 
depositors’ funds out of the pool of mortgage 
money which supports our industry and into 
Treasury short-term obligations. Passage of 
H.R. 10590 will accomplish this. 

Mortgage lenders must be able to plan 
their future commitments to builders with 
greater certainty of having funds available 
and without fear of being raided by Treas- 
ury financing. Passage of H.R. 10590 will 
contribute substantially to this. 

Stability in the mortgage market requires 
stability in the general long-term investment 
market, which will be aided substantially if 
the Treasury is permitted to refund out- 
standing debt with new and longer term 
securities. Passage of H.R. 10590 will au- 
thorize this. 

Congressional and administration leaders 
are convinced the public interest now de- 
mands that the Treasury be given greater 
flexibility in management of the public debt 
without removal of the statutory ceiling and 
Congressional control over maximum Gov- 
ernment bond rates. We concur in this view. 

The bill, H.R. 10590, is a sincere, well 
considered bipartisan effort to accomplish 
this objective in the national interest. It 
should be supported with the full vigor of 
the homebuilding industry. I urge that you 
advise your Congressmen at once of your 
views. 

Sincerely. 
MaRTIN L. BARTLING, Jr., 
President, 


Mr. BENNETT. If Senators will read 
this letter carefully, they will under- 
stand very clearly why those individuals 
who claim to be helping homebuilders 
by keeping a ceiling on long-term Gov- 
ernment bond rates are in reality doing 
great harm to the homebuilding indus- 
try. The Treasury’s financing activities 
under such a policy must unavoidably 
drain money out of the very institutions 
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on which homebuilders must rely for 
mortgage credit. I urge every Member 
of Congress to read the NAHB letter. 

In this connection, I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp a resolution passed 
by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards last fall, in which they 
adopt this same position. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Po.icy, 1960, NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS, ADOPTED 
NOVEMBER 12, 1959, TORONTO, CANADA 


1. Remove the statutory interest rate ceil- 
ing on long-term Government bonds in order 
to reduce inflationary pressures and the im- 
pact of rising interest rates resulting from 
the Treasury's necessity for refunding the 
public debt through issuance of short-term 
obligations. 

2. Require allocation of a portion of each 
year’s Federal revenue to the reduction of 
the public debt to insure its systematic re- 
tirement. 

3. Amend the 1946 Employment Act to give 
equal stress to price stability as well as max- 
imum employment as primary objectives of 
national economic policy. 

4. Require that loans and contractual ob- 
ligations which ultimately become charges 
on the public debt be approved by the Ap- 
propriations Committees as well as legisla- 
tive committees of both Houses of Congress. 

Federal Reserve System: We deplore the 
widespread current misunderstanding and 
criticism to the effect that the Federal Re- 
serve System has created the present tight- 
money condition. On the contrary, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has pursued a policy 
directed against inflation to the long-term 
benefits of not only the real estate industry 
but all segments of the American economy. 
We applaud these actions of the Federal Re- 
serve System and urge its continued zealous 
regard for preserving the soundness of our 
monetary system. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


We congratulate the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration on its 25th anniversary, and 
share with millions of American people a 
heartfelt appreciation for the great contri- 
bution which this agency has made to the 
principles of home ownership. 

We urge the 86th Congress upon its recon- 
vening in January 1960, to provide the FHA 
with insurance authorization on a continu- 
ing basis thereby avoiding any threatened 
reduction in its insuring activities. 

We commend the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration for its extension of the certified 
agency program to small communities on a 
national basis. We urge its early extension 
to the sale of existing housing in larger com- 
munities and metropolitan areas. 

We strongly recommend that the Congress 
authorize the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to use up to 35 percent of its earnings 
from fees, charges, and insurance premiums 
for administrative expenses. 


INDEPENDENT FEE APPRAISERS 


The use of fee appraisers in connection 
with the processing of FHA mortgage insur- 
ance applications on existing homes and the 
certified agency program, with its use of fee 
appraisers, are making a material contribu- 
tion to the existing house market and reflect 
a heartening recognition by FHA of private 
enterprise in the appraising of homes. 

We recommend the support and coopera- 
tion of the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers and the Society of Residential 
Appraisers in the development of an educa- 
tional program which would be directed at: 
(1) Providing a source of qualified fee ap- 
praisers to meet the needs of an expanding 
certified agency program, and (2) maintain- 
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ing a desirable degree of proficiency on the 
part of FHA fee appraisers and fee appraisers 
approved for the CAP program. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The expansion of the FHA certified agency 
program, coupled with the lowering of mini- 
mum downpayments and extension of ma- 
turities during the past years, make unnec- 
essary the extension of the veterans’ home 
loan program for World War II veterans be- 
yond its present July 25, 1960, termination 
date. 

We urge the Congress, pending the com- 
plete termination of the VA program, to au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to adjust the interest rate on such 
loans to the same extent as the FHA Com- 
missioner may adjust such rates. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


We call upon FNMA in its secondary mar- 
ket operations to activate without further 
delay the two changes in its charter ap- 
proved by the Congress in the 1959 Housing 
Act, to (1) increase the maximum mortgage 
eligible for purchase to $20,000 and (2) make 
advance standby commitments for the pur- 
chase of mortgages on existing housing. 

Like the Federal Reserve Board, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association’s second- 
ary market operations should be within the 
executive branch but not under it. Its sec- 
ondary market operations cannot function 
effectively unless it is divorced from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and freed 
from Treasury control in its public borrow- 
ings. Only then can FNMA serve the mort- 
gage needs of the American people in the 
same manner and with the same degree of 
effectiveness that the Federal Reserve Board 
serves the commercial banking system. We 
urge the Congress to enact such legislation. 


EXCESSIVE DISCOUNTS 


We view the present state of the residen- 
tial mortgage market as posing a great threat 
to the home-buying public and the national 
economy. We deplore the lack of restraint 
by those mortgage lenders whose insistence 
On unreasonably high discounts on residen- 
tial mortgages reflects their anticipation of 
future tightening of the market rather than 
current conditions. The resulting spiral of 
rates and discounts is most apparent. 

We call upon the lenders to exercise re- 
straint in charging discounts and to impose 
only those discounts which actually refiect 
the current price of mortgage money in the 
area. 


HOUSING FOR LOW INCOME FAMILIES 


We commend the increasing efforts in pri- 
vate industry to provide good quality new 
and rehabilitated housing for families of low 
income, particularly in use of the FHA Sec- 
tion 221 program for families displaced from 
their residences by governmental action. We 
urge an increasing use of this program for 
expanding the extent of home ownership 
among families of low income. 

For adequate housing of dependent fami- 
lies, we support direct assistance through 
local welfare agencies and existing State and 
Federal public assistance agencies. However, 
such direct assistance should be provided 
only with respect to shelter which meets 
the standards of an adequate modern. hous- 
ing code. 


HOUSING FOR ELDERLY PERSONS 


The growth of our population has directed 
increased attention to the housing needs of 
elderly persons. We urge member partici- 
pation in section 231, added to the Federal 
Housing Administration programs by the 
Housing Act of 1959, which provides the 
means for financing the construction and 
acquisition of housing for elderly persons, 
without subsidy, and within the framework 
of private enterprise. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


We commend the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for his 
decision to launch a searching analysis and 
review of the public housing program and 
its failure to meet its much vaunted objec- 
tives of housing families of lowest income. 

We commend to both the Administrator 
and the Congress consideration of the clear 
and unmistakable evidence that the social 
evils generated by public housing have ag- 
gravated rather than alleviated the economic 
and social problems which spawned the pub- 
lic housing program. 

We call upon the Administration to exer- 
cise its constitutional executive discretion by 
declining to implement the recent action of 
the Congress authorizing an expansion of 
this program. 


OMNIBUS HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Annual omnibus housing bills distort the 
will of Congress by bringing about the en- 
actment of controversial subsidy housing 
programs whose enactment would be un- 
likely were they to be considered separately. 
Such omnibus housing bills which generated 
the bitter legislative controversies in 1958 
and 1959 constituted a disservice to the 
American people, who thereby suffered the 
enactment of costly, unpopular programs in 
order to keep alive programs essential to.the 
national economy. 

We urge the Congress to consider legisla- 
tion affecting the statutory functions of each 
constituent agency of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency as separate bills. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Retirement deductions for self-employed: 
We urge the U.S. Senate to take favorable 
action on the Smathers-Keogh-Simpson bill 
(H.R. 10) which was approved by an over- 
whelming majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This legislation would permit 
self-employed persons to take certain tax 
deductions for investment in retirement 
funds. 

Subchapter S: We recommend that sub- 
chapter S of the Internal Revenue Code be 
amended to repeal the restriction that a 
real estate corporation, more than 20 percent 
of whose income is attributable to rents, may 
not make an election not to be taxed as a 
corporation. 

We also recommend that the holding of 
preferred stock by the FHA in project mort- 
gagor corporations not be a bar to election 
not to be taxed as a corporation under sub- 
chapter S. 

We oppose the legislative reeommendations 
of the Treasury that stockholder-employees 
of electing corporations under subchapter S 
not be permitted to participate in tax deduc- 
tible pension and profit-sharing plans if 
they own more than 5 percent of the stock 
of the electing corporation. 

Capital gains for real estate dealers: Real 
estate dealers often fail to obtain capital 
gains tax treatment on property held for 
investment because of the difficulty in over- 
coming the presumption that all real estate 
held, and sold by dealers is primarily for 
sale in the ordinary course of business. The 
Federal Tax Code should be amended by 
establishing definite criteria, the fulfillment 
of which would make it certain that capital 
gains tax treatment would be permitted 
upon the disposition of real estate held by 
a dealer for his investment account. 

Real estate investment trusts: Increased 
equity investment in real estate is vital to 
the growth of our economy. Real estate in- 
vestment trusts enable small investors to 
put savings in real estate but Federal laws 
subject such trusts to corporate tax rates, 
thereby imposing a disproportionate burden 
on investments in real estate as distin- 
guished from other forms of investment. 
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We urge Congress to enact the necessary 
legislation so that the passive income from 
real estate investment trusts may be ac- 
corded tax treatment comparable to that 
now applicable to income from security in- 
vestment trusts. 

Residential capital losses: Since the gain 
on the sale of a taxpayer’s residence is tax- 
able to the home owner, the Federal tax law 
should be amended so as to recognize losses 
as well. 

Depreciation: The depreciation of income- 
producing real estate should be considered 
by the Treasury Department as a return of 
invested capital rather than as a means of 
replacing property upon the expiration of its 
useful life. The depreciation rate or period 
should be determined by the taxpayer. 

If annual deductions for depreciation 
continue to be determined by the remaining 
useful life of the property, we recommend 
that such depreciation allowance be adjusted 
annually by the application of a cost index 
to reflect the current replacement cost of the 
improvements. 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Disposition of public lands: We urge a 
basic policy of retaining in the public do- 
main lands that are clearly charged with a 
public interest, including parks, national 
monuments, and forests necessary for water- 
shed protection and erosion control. With 
respect to public lands that now lie in the 
path of urban business, industrial, and resi- 
dential development, and which are suitable 
for sound development to those purposes, 
we urge disposal to private ownership with 
reversionary rights to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the absence of private developments 
within a reasonable time. 

Shoreline areas: We view with concern the 
pendency of Federal legislation providing for 
the condemnation of privately owned farms, 
business, residential, and resort properties 
for transfer to the national park system. 
Approval of these bills will establish a prece- 
dent which will threaten the concept of 
private ownership of shore properties. Fed- 
eral condemnation authority for this pur- 
pose should be exercised with great restraint, 
and with due regard for the public interest 
already being served by private ownership. 


URBAN RENEWAL AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONSERVATION 


The work of overcoming blight, squalor, 
and deterioration in older city areas is of 
paramount importance to the stability of 
urban centers and the health of local govern- 
ment. 

Equitable public policy requires that fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal programs seek 
the greatest possible extent of improvement 
to housing and neighborhood environment. 
This can be attained through a conservation 
emphasis in urban renewal giving the great- 
est feasible scope to the curative power of 
rehabilitation and modernization, and re- 
sorting to the more costly and slow moving 
process of total clearance with complete re- 
development only in those exceptional areas 
of extreme deterioration that will respond to 
no other treatment. We support the urban 
renewal program urging its administration 
under such a policy. 

Specifically, we urge that conservation be 
given its full scope in urban renewal by 
formal policies that will require: 

(1) Actual performance in the enforce- 
ment of a modern municipal ordinance con- 
taining health, safety, and sanitary stand- 
ards for housing as a firm prerequisite to any 
measure of Federal cooperation in urban 
renewal. 

(2) A system of processing applications 
for Federal assistance in proposed urban re- 
newal projects that will give priority to those 
programs based predominantly on rehabili- 
tation or conservation procedures. 
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Looking to the future, in order that cities 
may depend less upon Federal assistance in 
urban renewal, we urge that Congress gradu. 
ally reduce the Federal portion of financing 
urban renewal costs. 


BUILD AMERICA BETTER 


We commend the Association’s Build 
America Better Committee for the work it ig 
doing to build a more adequate understand- 
ing of the importance of conservation and 
economic foresight in urban renewal pro- 
grams; for its encouragement and tangible 
assistance to municipalities in establishing 
local neighborhood conservation programs to 
eliminate slums and blight; and for the spe- 
cial advisory service it provides to our mem- 
ber boards. 


DISPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS PROPERTY 


We applaud the action of the General 
Services Administration in its use of private 
real estate brokers in the disposition of Goy- 
ernment-owned surplus industrial properties, 
We urge expansion of this program in the 
disposition of all surplus real estate. 


ADVANCE FEE RACKET 


We commend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for its past and current efforts to sup- 
press the so-called advance fee racket involy- 
ing fraudulent representations in connec. 
tion with the sale of real estate in interstate 
commerce, and we also commend the Senate 
Permanent Investigating Committee for its 
painstaking probe of this racket. We 
strongly urge the Department of Justice to 
assist these efforts to suppress this racket by 
diligent prosecution of its perpetrators under 
existing provisions of the United States 
Criminal Code. 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


We urge upon individual members the ac- 
ceptance of the citizenship responsibility of 
active participation in political activity of 
the member’s choice. In no other way can 
we be assured of good government in the 
United States. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP 


Widespread homeownership is a distin- 
guishing attribute of the American way of 
life, contributing to a high level of citizen 
responsibility, and providing the individual 
family with an aid to stability and saving. 

The real estate profession will continue its 
efforts to put homeownership within reach 
of a wider range of family incomes. One 
force toward a greater extent of homeowner- 
ship is the growing public esteem for it, and 
we urge all member boards to participate 
actively in the Association’s annual buy & 
home—first program. 


LICENSE LAWS 

We urge that licensing of persons to engage 
in the practice of real estate be based upon 
uniformly high standards of business con- 
duct and incorporate provisions that will 
justify States entering into agreements for 
reciprocal licensing of brokers and salesmen 
without the necessity of additional examina- 
tions. 

We urge upon our State legislatures and 
license law officials the establishment of edu- 
cational prerequisites for qualifications prior 
to examination. 

We offer to State associations every cooper- 
ation in securing the adoption of real estate 
license law provisions consistent with the 
recommendations contained in the “pattern 
license law” as developed by this Association. 


EDUCATION 

To elevate the standards of our profession 
and our service to the public, we again urge 
real estate boards in States which have no 
educational requirements for licensing, tO 
establish appropriate educational require- 
ments for board membership. 
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Realtors should accept responsibility for 
encouraging full-time employment and “on 
the job” training of employees and salesmen. 

We will continue to cooperate with uni- 
yersities, colleges, and other institutions of 
learning to improve the knowledge and ca- 
pacity of our present and future members, 
and we encourage such institutions to con- 
tinue to include the best qualified members 
of our profession as consultants or lecturers 
in order to provide the most effective pro- 
gram. 

MEMBERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

Membership as a Realtor is a valued privi- 
lege and responsibility, to be jealously 
guarded by members and member boards 
alike. Membership should be open to all 

ms qualifying by character, training, 
and ability in accordance with standards 
determined by the individual board having 
jurisdiction. 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Consistent adherence to high standards of 
professional conduct must be the practice of 
every Realtor. We recommend that every 
member board maintain ethics and arbitra- 
tion committees charged with the duty of 
enforcing the Code of Ethics. 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH 


The competence of Realtors is furthered 
by the development of information through 
technical studies in the field of real estate. 
Our own valuable work in current market 
studies should be expanded, and we urge 
continued cooperation between this Associ- 
ation, its institutes, and the Urban Land 
Institute in the development and financing 
of special research studies. 


REALTOR PROMOTION 


It is important that the public fully un- 
derstand the meaning of the term Realtor as 
a designation applying only to active mem- 
bers of boards of our National Association 
who are committed to our Code of Ethics. 
We urge Realtors and member boards to 
promote the term Realtor, and to use the 
many aids for this purpose provided by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS 


At the close of a memorable annual con- 
vention in Toronto, we express our thankful 
appreciation to James M. Udall, president of 
our Association, for his untiring efforts on 
behalf of the real estate profession, to our 
convention cochairman, Clifford W. Rogers, 
of Toronto, and Leonard P. Reaume, of De- 
troit, to the Toronto Real Estate Board and 
its convention committees, to the Ontario 
Provincial Association and the Canadian 
Association of Real Estate Boards, to the 
speakers and participants in our sessions, 
and to our competent staff for the careful 
planning and thoughtfulness that have con- 
tributed so largely to the success of our 
meeting. 

We also express our appreciation of the 
fair and able manner in which press, radio, 
and television have reported our proceedings 
to the public. 


Respectfully submitted. 
NAREB Resolutions Committee: Fred 
C. Tucker, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind., 


Chairman; Benjamin F. Bermel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Vice Chairman; War- 
ren M. Atkinson, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Arthur F. Bassett, Royal Oak, Mich.; 
William R. Blake, Flushing, Long Is- 
land, N.Y.; J. Beverly Brignac, Lafay- 
ette, La.; Alan L. Emlen, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Arnold Goldsborough, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; A. A. Horsfeldt, Portland, 
Oreg.; D. W. Martin, Prescott, Ariz.; 
Sylvan M. Maxwell, North Miami, Fla.; 
Hugh Potter, Houston, Tex.; Percy E. 
Wagner, Oak Park, Ill.; Floyd Willey, 
Manchester, N.H.; Charles W. Williams, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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AMERICA’S DETERIORATING POSI- 
TION IN WORLD TRADE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, last 
week I introduced a bill which sets forth 
@ problem involved in the field of for- 
eign commerce. 

During the last session of Congress, 
our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce began an intensive study 
of America’s deteriorating position in 
world trade. I am sure that Senators 
are all well aware of the magnitude of 
this problem. During the past 2 years, 
the United States has lost many of its 
markets to foreign competition, while our 
imports have risen to their highest level 
ever. 

In 1959 our country experienced one 
of the smallest surpluses in commodity 
trade in its history, which means anoth- 
er year of deficit financing to realize the 
millions of dollars which we are spending 
abroad in the form of military and eco- 
nomic aid, and to compensate for the 
millions more which flow overseas 
through private investment, shipping 
charges, personal remittances and the 
like. As a result of our failure to pay 
our way in the world by earnings from 
the export of American products abroad, 
the United States has suffered an un- 
precedented balance of payments deficit 
in the order of $312 to $4 billion for the 
second consecutive year—a turn of events 
which can only lead to a further deple- 
tion of gold reserves and loss of inter- 
national confidence in the dollar. 

Realizing that the strength of our ex- 
port trade is the foundation upon which 
America’s economic leadership in the free 
world must be based, our committee has 
concentrated its study on discovering the 
specific areas where our sales abroad 
have faltered and why. We have been 
concerned to find what action this Gov- 
ernment can most effectively take to 
stimulate foreign demand for American 
goods and services in order to bring for- 
eign earnings back into balance with our 
expenditures abroad. 

We proceeded down the line, com- 
modity by commodity, and found that a 
part of the reason for our current trade 
deficit is that the United States is now 
buying more foreign iron and steel 
abroad than it sells, buying more pas- 
senger cars than it sells, buying more 
textile products than it sells, and so 
forth. Yet our net loss of dollars 
through the exchange of these products 
turned out to account for only a small 
fraction of the dramatically adverse tilt 
in our balance of payments. Then we 
made the discovery that the largest sin- 
gle factor in that imbalance does not 
arise from the exchange of goods at all, 
but from the exchange of people. 

I have recently seen a document is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
entitled “U.S. Participation in Interna- 
tional Travel.” I heartily commend it to 
the attention of every Member of the 
Senate. You need only read the first 
page to know one of the main reasons 
why we have a balance of payments 
problem and to identify the one export 
market most deserving of our attention. 
One need not be an expert in interna- 
tional trade to know that a dollar spent 
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for the purchase of foreign goods and 
services represents an import whether 
it is spent in the United States or outside 
of the country. By the same token, an 
export occurs whenever and wherever a 
foreigner purchases American goods and 
services. In 1958—the last year for 
which statistics are available—this pam- 
phlet shows that American tourists spent 
almost $1,800 million abroad, making 
foreign tourism by far our largest single 
import. In 1958, Americans spent $150 
million more on foreign tourism than on 
foreign oil, our largest commodity im- 
port, $600 million more than on coffee. 
In 1958, Americans spent more on for- 
eign tourism than on foreign automo- 
biles, foreign textiles, and foreign 
newsprint put together. In contrast 
to this, the combined expenditures 
of foreigners who visited the United 
States in 1958 were slightly more than 
one-half as much, making tourism stand 
a poor fourth among America’s exports. 
As a result, the imbalance between 
America’s international tourist expendi- 
tures and tourist receipts was a stagger- 
ing $866 million—an amount equal to 25 
percent of our Nation’s balance of pay- 
ments’ deficit. 

This net outflow of tourist dollars— 
the travel dollar gap—is nothing new, 
of course. Americans have always trav- 
eled abroad in larger numbers than for- 
eigners who visit the United States. The 
important thing is that the gap has never 
been so large nor increased so fast. Since 
World War II, the volume of America’s 
foreign trade, both imports and exports, 
has fluctuated up and down; our balance 
of payments position has varied from 
year to year. But the remarkable thing 
about this travel dollar gap is that, un- 
like the other elements in our total trade 
picture, it becomes consistently worse 
every year. In 1949 it amounted to only 
$360 million. By 1953 it had jumped to 
$477 million. In 1954 it reached $540 
million, in 1955 it was $640 million, 1956, 
$751 million, 1957, $770 million, and in 
1958 it had climbed to $866 million. At 
the present rate of increase, last year’s 
loss of foreign exchange due to travel 
abroad will be periously close to $1 billion, 
and it will be double that within the next 
decade. 

Why are we slipping further and 
further behind in the field of interna- 
tional travel? I believe that much of the 
answer to that question lies in the fact 
that we are almost the only country in 
the world which does not promote for- 
eign tourism as a matter of national 
policy. Each year, foreign governments 
through their national tourist officers or 
through government-owned carriers, 
spend lavish amounts to lure tourists to 
their countries. Here are the figures: In 
1958 Great Britain spent $2.8 million for 
the British Travel and Holidays Associa- 
tion; France spent $2.6 million on its 
Office of Tourism; India spent $1.5 mil- 
lion; New Zealand, $1.6 million; Russia, 
$500,000; even little Haiti spent $200,000 
on tourist promotion. These are world- 
wide expenditures. The amount spent 
in the United States alone by all foreign 
government tourist offices was over $5 
million in 1958. Add to this the huge 
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sums of money spent in advertising and 
promotion by such foreign government- 
owned carriers as Air France, BOAC, 
KLM, and so forth, and the total amount 
devoted directly and indirectly by foreign 
governments to luring Americans abroad 
every year would probably total well over 
$20 million. But Senators need not take 
my word for it. They need only to pick 
up the morning newspaper and count the 
number of foreign advertisements which 
proclaim the excitement of touring Eu- 
rope in the know, the pleasure of an 
air-conditioned cruise to the West Indies 
and South America, and the fun of re- 
laxing at a Nassau beach where the tem- 
perature is 80 degrees. One has only to 
scan the latest copy of one’s favorite 
magazine to see why gourmets go to 
Europe in the spring. Let him turn on 
his local radio station and hear Charles 
Boyer invite him to enjoy the Paris thea- 
ter with him. If laid end to end the 
amount of foreign government-subsi- 
dized travel literature appearing in the 
American press every day would prcb- 
ably stretch from here to the French 
Riviera and back. Considering the num- 
ber and variety of such foreign travel 
inducements—reaching every home in 
America—it is easy to understand why 
the promotion of foreign travel is big 
business in most other countries. In 
many of these countries the national 
director of tourist promotion is a cabinet 
level position. 

Foreign tourism is sometimes referred 
to as an “invisible export.” I always 
wondered about that description until I 
examined what the United States is do- 
ing to encourage visitors from abroad. 
So far as its relation to our total world 
trade picture is concerned, the impor- 
tance of tourism seems to have been com- 
pletely invisible to our own Government. 
In contrast with the efforts of other 
nations it is fair to say that the United 
States does virtually nothing to encour- 
age foreigners to travel here. Incred- 
ible as it seems, our national tourist 
promotion budget is only one-third what 
is spent by Haiti, for example. It is 
even less than what is spent by the Gov- 
ernment of Singapore and only slightly 
more than what is spent by the island of 
Cyprus. The closest approach we make 
to a ministry of tourism is a small office 
buried far down in the lower echelons 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
even this group has only recently come 
into existence. At present, virtually the 
entire burden of promoting the United 
States internationally as a tourist goal 
must be shouldered by a handful of pri- 
vately operated international carriers 
such as Pan American, TWA, and the 
United States Lines. Yet even these car- 
riers must understandably direct their 
efforts toward selling their own services 
rather than promoting the United States 
as a travel destination. 

I should say at this point that one 
small attempt was made by our Goy- 
ernment to encourage foreign travel 
when President Eisenhower announced 
his visit-U.S.A.-1960 program. A high 
sounding proclamation was issued, com- 
mittees were formed, letters were writ- 
ten—but not one nickel of money was 
appropriated to finance the promotional 
effort required if this program is to be 
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a success. As a matter of fact, the Pres- 
ident’s announcement was. accompanied 
by a 40 percent cut in the Department 
of Commerce’s funds for the Office of 
International Travel, the office respon- 
sible for coordinating this program. 

One would have to be deaf, dumb, and 
blind not to see some correlation be- 
tween the massive efforts at tourist pro- 
motion made by foreign governments as 
compared with ours, and the ever-in- 
creasing flight of tourist dollars from 
the United States. If our Government 
is serious about righting its balance of 
payments, if we are really in earnest 
about stimulating American exports, 
then it is high time we did something 
to correct the greatest single gay in our 
balance of payments and shore up our 
most important export market. If the 
Government can afford to spend millions 
on promoting the sale of American com- 
modities abroad through international 
trade fairs, commercial attaché services 
and other trade development work, then 


‘ surely we can afford something more 


than pious words for the promotion of 
tourism. 

Unlike the sale of an American auto- 
mobile, a tractor, or a shipload of wheat 
abroad, which benefits only one Amer- 
ican exporter, the foreign tourist pro- 
vides a market which benefits scores of 
businesses in this country—the carriers, 
the hotel and restaurants, the dry clean- 
ers, the bootblacks, and every one else 
with whom he comes into contact. But 
more important than this, the foreign 
tourist takes with him not only American 
goods and services, but a vivid and last- 
ing impression of American life, Amer- 
ican friendliness, and American good will. 
And these are the commodities we should 
most of all be concerned to export. 

The type of program urgently required 
if we are to broadcast America’s wel- 
come to potential travelers throughout 
the world cannot be obtained without 
purposeful direction backed by adequate 
funds. This is something our foreign 
friends have known for years; but we 
need not look that far away. Our own 
50 States are now spending a total of 
over $17 million per year in tourist pro- 
motion activities, and in many cases it 
is the most profitable investment a State 
can make. Based on their experience, it 
has been shown that the amount spent 
in bringing visitors into an area is re- 
turned many times over in the form of 
additional tax revenue resulting from 
tourist expenditures. On the national 
level, it has been estimated that $1 out 
of every $10 spent in the United States 
by foreign visitors flows into the Federal 
Treasury through various forms of tax- 
ation. Thus, in 1958 foreign visitors ac- 
counted for over $85 million in Federal 
revenue. An adequate national program 
for travel promotion could easily be con- 
ducted for a small percentage of this 
amount, and therefore would be com- 
pletely self-supporting. 

This type of program is called for in 
the legislation which I now introduce. 
The bill provides for the creation of a 
high-level Office of International Travel 
and Tourism which, for administrative 
purpose only, would be within the De- 
partment of Commerce. It would be 
headed by a Presidentially appointed Di- 
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rector and would have authority to 


establish branch offices overseas. The 
primary function of the Office as set 
forth in section 3 of the bill would be 
to develop, plan and carry out a com- 
prehensive program, utilizing all appro- 
priate media of public information and 
communication, designed to stimulate 
and encourage travel to the United States 
by the residents of foreign countries for 
the purpose of study, culture, recreation, 
business and other activities conducive 
to better international understanding of 
the people and institutions of the United 
States. In addition, the Office would 
inherit the various statistical and rep- 
resentational duties of the present Office 
of International Travel and would be the 
Government agency responsible for fa- 
cilitating international travel generally, 

I should stress here that it would be 
the chief purpose of the new Office to 
publicize the benefits and attractions of 
the United States generally as a travel 
destination, and not to support, supple- 
ment, or subsidize the self-interest ad- 
vertising done by any component of the 
private U.S. travel industry. On the 
other hand, the Office would be prohib- 
ited from engaging in any activity in 
competition with private industry; it 
would not, for example, sell tickets, ar- 
range tours, or provide other normally 
commercial services. 

The Office would be assisted by a 
Travel Advisory Board composed of 12 
members appointed from private life by 
the President, with the duty of recom- 
mending policies and programs to be fol- 
lowed by the Office in carrying out the 
purposes of the act. 

In support of their functions the Of- 
fice and Board would have an authorized 
budget equal to one-half of 1 percent of 
the amount spent in the United States 
by foreign visitors during the preceding 
calendar year, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—an amount 
equal to a mere one-twentieth of what 
these visitors contribute to the US. 
Treasury, aS I have already explained. 

In asking for support of this measure, 
I shall conclude by reminding Senators 
of these facts: 

The travel dollar gap now accounts 
for a full 25 percent of the U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit, yet foreign travel 
is the one “export” which we are doing 
nothing tangible to promote. 

Foreign travel is the one export which 
offers a direct market benefit to the 
greatest number of Americans—down to 
the smallest businessman. 

Forcign travel is the one export which 
provides a psychological as well as @ 
monetary dividend to the United States. 

Foreign travel is the one export which 
can be promoted on a self-supporting 
basis. 

I think these are compelling reasons 
for making the real effort toward ex- 
panding our foreign travel market that 
is called for in this bill. 





MUTUAL SECURITY PROPOSALS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE— 
INDUS WATERS PROJECT 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 

mutual security proposals of the Depart- 

ment of State currently before our Con- 
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gress contain an item of great interest; 
namely, the Indus waters project. This 
roject is significant both from its hu- 
manitarian intent, involving the future 
welfare of 40 million people who live in 
the Indus Basin, and because it promises 
the possibility of an early settlement of 
a major dispute which since 1947 has 
embittered the relations between India 
and Pakistan. This project is also sig- 
nificant for a third reason. It is a pro- 
posal which departs from our normal bi- 
lateral approach to foreign assistance 
and contemplates a cooperative multi- 
lateral effort to be taken with other 
friendly governments for the financing 
of this huge program. 

The program itself has been conceived 
by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and would 
be administered by that agency. The 
cost of the project is estimated to be in 
the order of the equivalent of a billion 
dollars. ‘The dollar value of the pro- 
posed U.S. contribution is $515 million, 
exclusive of our contribution as a mem- 
ber of the World Bank itself. This U'S. 
contribution would consist of $177 mil- 
lion in dollar grants, $103 million in dol- 
lar loans, and $235 million in local cur- 
rencies. Other contributing nations are 
Australia, Canada, Germany, New Zea- 
land, and the United Kingdom. 

Implementation of the financial plan 
and the participation of the govern- 
ments concerned is contingent upon 
ratification of a water treaty now under 
negotiation between India and Pakistan. 
Participation is also subject to such leg- 
islative action as may be required in 
each contributing country. Thus, the 
proposed mutual security legislation, in 
addition to seeking authority for the 
use of funds for this project, contains 
other provisions specified as necessary 
to facilitate participation on the part 
of the United States. It is one of these 
special provisions to which I would refer. 

Section 404 of the bill contains a pro- 
vision that such funds as may be ap- 
propriated “may be used in accordance 
with requirements, standards, or proce- 
dures established by the Bank, rather 
than with requirements, standards, or 
procedures concerning such matters set 
forth in this or other acts.” Among the 
U.S. requirements which would be set 
aside are the provisions of the Cargo 
Preference Act. This would be accom- 
plished by providing that funds appro- 
priated for this Indus Basin project may 
“be used without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 901(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, when- 
ever the President determines that such 
provisions cannot be fully satisfied with- 
out seriously impeding or preventing 
accomplishment of such purposes.” In 

connection it has been reported to 

me that Hon. Douglas Dillon, testifying 

on this subject before the House Com- 

mittee on Foreign Affairs, urged the 

waiver of this shipping clause in such 

as to imply that determination 

of the necessity for a waiver from the 

Cargo Preference Act has already been 
made. 

This comes without Mr. Dillon appear- 
ing before any committee. It comes 
without any hearings on the subject, and 
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would seem to me to imply that, despite 
the fact that our contribution in this 
particular case will run well over $515 
million of a $1 billion project, exclusive 
of our contribution as a member of the 
Bank, there is not much intention of 
obtaining most of the supplies in the 
United States in cases in which that 


-would be consistent with the project 


itself. 

I can assure Senators that no one is 
more interested than I in the success of 
a project of this nature. At the same 
time I can assure you that no one is more 
concerned than I that such action might 
be taken on an arbitrary basis which 
would be detrimental to our workers and 
our industry. So far as Iam aware, this 
proposed waiver of our shipping statutes 
has been put forward without any con- 
sultation with the agency of our Gov- 
ernment most directly concerned with 
the state of our merchant marine, nor, 
so far as I am aware, have there been 
consultations concerning the necessity 
for such waiver as an incident to the 
success of the program. 

A proposal of this nature creates a 
serious problem for the Congress. It 
has been our policy to require that when- 
ever U.S. funds are contributed to pro- 
grams for the assistance of foreign na- 
tions at least half of the material or 
commodities procured with such funds 
shall be transported on privately owned 
U.S.-flag commercial vessels. 

It is appreciated that Mr. Dillon is 
concerned over the problems which may 
befall the International Bank in admin- 
istering such a provision. This concern 
appears to center around the fact that 
U.S. funds would be comingled with the 
contributions of other nations and may 
be spent for procurement anywhere in 
the world. Is this not then the heart of 
the problem? Waiver from a require- 
ment to transport a portion of the ma- 
terials to be procured for this project 
must be sought because there is no as- 
surance that any portion of such pro- 
curement will be made from the United 
States. We all know that our mutual 
security programs have provided jobs 
for U.S. workers as well as foreign as- 
sistance. It is a fact, however, that in 
recent years more and more of these 
funds have been used for procurement 
from foreign sources, and less and less 
spent in the United States. Was it not 
only a few months ago we awoke to find 
a deficit in our balance of foreign pay- 
ments, and caution was urged by our 
fiscal guardians on this very subject? 

It is now proposed under the terms 
of this legislation to waive any and all 
of such protective requirements as the 
Congress may have established as safe- 
guards in the administration of its for- 
eign assistance programs. Over one- 
half billion dollars of US. funds 
would be involved in this project. 
Are we to understand that as a 
contributor of more than half of 
all the funds to be used it would be im- 
proper, or detrimental to the project, to 
retain or apply any of the measures 
which have been found necessary in our 
own administration of foreign assist- 
ance? Is it necessary to this project to 
relinquish all control to the International 
Bank? 
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It is my hope that the Department of 
State will make a careful analysis of this 
situation to ascertain whether such as- 
sistance cannot, in fact, be accomplished 
without the necessity of such drastic 
waiver of our laws. 





PERSECUTION OF BISHOP JAMES E. 
WALSH IN RED CHINA 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I rise to 
call the attention of the U.S. Senate to 
an atrocity of great magnitude. I have 
just learned through the Department of 
State that a so-called court in Red China 
has sentenced Bishop James E. Walsh to 
a term of 20 years in prison on trumped- 
up charges. 

Bishop Walsh is a brother of the dis- 
tinguished Judge William C. Walsh, of 
Cumberland, Md., and Father John 
Walsh, of the Maryknoll order. The 
bishop grew up in western Maryland. 

This dedicated official of the Roman 
Catholic Church and a representative of 
the Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
is a victim of Communist terrorism. 
Some months ago, the news leaked 
through that Bishop Walsh had been 
arrested on charges that he was part of 
a revolutionary scheme against the Red 
regime. Bishop Walsh was in China as 
a missionary, concerned with the souls 
of the Chinese, not with politics. 

Claims that Bishop Walsh was a tool 
of any government are fantastic. There 
is positive evidence that Bishop Walsh 
never had any connection with the . 
American Government. When our con- 
sulates were there, he never once con- 
tacted them. He stayed away from na- 
tional and international politics. His in- 
terest was solely in the religious life of 
the Chinese people. 

His arrest was a shock to all of us who 
know him and to all right-thinking peo- 
ple everywhere. It had been hoped that 
the Red Chinese could be persuaded to 
release him. And now comes the dread- 
ful news that they have condemned him 
to imprisonment for what likely amounts 
to a life term. 

Bishop Walsh has given the best years 
of his life to the Chinese people. He 
could have left when the Reds came in, 
but he felt that his flock needed his moral 
support more than ever. Bishop Walsh 
chose to remain with the Chinese people 
whom he loved and for whom he had _ 
worked so diligently. It is sad that his 
self-sacrificing work for the Chinese peo- 
ple should be so miserably ‘‘rewarded.” 

The persecution of Catholic priests and 
nuns in Red China has been going on for 
years. Eighteen foreign Catholic priests 
have died of malnutrition while in the 
hands of their Red Chinese prison guards. . 

Here we have a horrible illustration of 
the methods of the Reds. They hate the 
church. They hate Christianity. And 
so, they strike out at a man who to them 
personifies the church. 

I am not a Roman Catholic, I am a 
Protestant, but I want to say here and 
now that I for one have admired the firm 
stand the Roman Catholic church has 
taken against communism. It has never 


compromised with right. It has never - 


wavered. 
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Mr. President, I hope that those people 
in this country who have been soft on 
communism and those who, while pro- 
fessing Christianity, have supported the 
deadly philosophy of godless communism 
will be unable to force from their minds 
the picture of this man of God suffering 
the torture of his dungeon. 

If I felt that there was even an ounce 
of justice in the Red Chinese warlords, I 
would appeal to them to release this man 
who has never done anything worse to 
the Chinese than to comfort and console 
and counsel their people. 

The atrocity of the Reds is here 
brought close to home. 





ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF NA- 
TIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION — AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR OLIN D. JOHN- 
STON 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina {[Mr. JOHNSTON] recently ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis, Mo. This meeting 
commemorated the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the association. In his 
address Senator JOHNSTON pointed up 
the contrasts in his State and in our Na- 
tion between pre-REA days and the pres- 
ent. He spoke of what the REA program 
has meant to all our people, as well as 
to the farmers. 

The Senator’s speech also contained an 
illuminating discussion of the subject of 
interest rates and their effect on the 
American consumer. 

I commend this address to the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Senator JOHN- 
STON at the 18th annual meeting of the 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association on 
February 23, 1960, at St. Louis, Mo., be 
inserted at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Don’t Let THEM Put Your LIGHTS Out 
(Address of Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, Dem- 

ocrat of South Carolina, at the 18th annual 

meeting of the National Rural Electric 

Cooperative Association on Feb. 23, 1960, 

St. Louis, Mo., commemorating the 

25th anniversary of the founding of the 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 

ciation) 

Distinguished ladies and gentlemen, I am 
deeply honored by the invitation to speak to 
you today. I know of no public occasion 
which would give greater pleasure than to 
be with the men and women who have sus- 
tained and who are maintaining the rural 
electrification program of our Nation. 

My director from South Carolina, Bill 
Hunter, who is a native of Newberry, S.C., 
reminds me of the long haul we have had 
during the past 25 years, and more, to bring 
light to the farmers of America in an era of 
electricity. 

I remember, when Hoover was President 
and I was campaigning for Governor of my 
State, how dark the times were and how dark 
the rural areas of my State were. I was 
traveling through Newberry County during 
this particular campaign and I stopped on 
the roadside. We had heard a lot about Mr. 
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Hoover’s promise that prosperity was just 
around the corner. 

Bill Hunter was born in a town called 
Prosperity, and it just so happened that I 
stopped on the road right alongside a sign 
which said, “Prosperity.” Politics will be 
politics. I stood up in the sunlight on that 
hill and, shading my eyes, I looked down the 
road to see if I could see the town of Pros- 
perity around the corner. I knew if there 
was any “prosperity” in South Carolina un- 
der Hoover, it was only Bill Hunter’s home 
town. 

Some photographer took my picture and 
they spread it all over the countryside in the 
papers. As things turned out, the only 
prosperity South Carolinians had _ while 
Hoover was in office was Prosperity,S.C. The 
people must have remembered me and my 
picture along the roadside because it wasn’t 
long after that they elected me Governor. 
That was in 1934. I know Mr. Hunter 
remembers those days. 

One of the promises I made during the 
campaign was to do something to help our 
farmers obtain electricity. There had been 
all kinds of statements to the effect that it 
was not feasible to bring city electricity in 
any way to the farmers of our country. Of 
course, in most cases the only word that we 
had on the economics of the situation was 
the word of the big power companies. High 
financing was just something the average 
farmer could not delve into too deeply be- 
cause he had no facilities or organization to 
help him. 

As Governor of South Carolina I thought 
I could help, and so I went to Washington as 
governor-elect even before I took office. I 
had an idea President Roosevelt could help 
us bring electricity to the rural people of our 
Nation. Of course, I had South Carolina 
primarily in mind at the time. When I out- 
lined to President Roosevelt South Carolina’s 
case, he called in Harry Hopkins, his right- 
hand man at the time, and told him immedi- 
ately to take the necessary steps to grant 
South Carolina $100,000. Roosevelt said if 
we would set up a State rural electrification 
agency, he would give South Carolina the 
money with which to conduct a survey and 
determine the feasibility and requirements of 
a rural electrification program. Simultane- 
ously he said he thought it would be a good 
program for the Nation. 

I went back to South Carolina and, with 
the help of the General Assembly, estab- 
lished a State Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. We received the $100,000 and 
made our study. Later in the year the Con- 
gress of the United States created the Na- 
tional Rural Electrification Administration. 
This was the beginning, and you know the 
rest of the story. Farmers mustered their 
strength and in the vacuum of need created 
rural electric cooperatives all over our Na- 
tion. Now, when I fly over the countryside 
it is no longer dark at night, for the farmers 
of my State and every other State in this 
Nation have electricity. The Nation’s bright 
cities are linked with shimmering chains of 
lighted farms. What was once declared im- 
possible by the powerful private power 
trusts today is an economic success story, 
second to none. The entire rural electrifi- 
cation program has been the greatest in- 
vestment the Federal Government ever made 
in rural America. It is truly a cooperative 
program. The farmers, through these co- 
operatives, have created an electrical dis- 
tribution system that is not only paying its 
way but is paying back the Government 
loans with interest. 

There are about a thousand rural electric 
cooperatives that have paid back well over 
a billion dollars in principal and interest on 
loans made through the years. This is more 


than one-fourth of all the money loaned 
to all cooperatives in the entire history of 
the co-ops, 
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No program ever undertaken like this 
between the people and the Government has 
ever been so successful. 

I only wish we had as little to grumble 
about concerning loans made to foreign na- 
tions during and after World Wars I and II 
as we do regarding the loans made to Rural 
Electric Cooperatives. We certainly would 
not have the national debt that we have 
today. There is not one politician in all 
of America, Republican or Democrat, who 
can blame 1 cent of the national debt on 
the rural electrification program in America. 

With this thought in mind, I ask, in all 
sincerity, of all people in and out of politics 
who criticize the rural electrification pro- 
gram: Why do you want to turn the clock 
back and put the lights out in rural America 
with high interest rates? 

When I made that trip to Washington in 
1934, 97 percent of the farms in my State 
had no electricity. Today, in 1960, the 25th 
Silver anniversary of the founding of the 
rural electric cooperatives of this Nation, I 
am proud to report that the picture is the 
reverse. More than 97 percent of South 
Carolina farms are receiving central station 
electric service. 

I want to emphasize that in all the loans 
made to all the rural electric cooperatives 
throughout this Nation, there has never 
been the first ounce of scandal. No, not 
one Dixon-Yates deal in the 25 years of the 
rural electric programs. You know the kind 
of people who were mixed up in the Dixon- 
Yates deal and who are now running ads in 
national magazines pointing an accusing 
finger at the rural electric cooperative pro- 
grams as being some sort of subsidy to the 
farmers? The same kind of people today 
have launched their latest attack against 
the rural electrification program in the form 
of an attempt to hike interest rates. 

Completely overlooked in this attempt to 
raise the interest rates on loans to co-ops 
is the fact that in this era of inflation, the 
farmers’ income has been deflated. Farm- 
ers’ incomes have dropped almost a billion 
dollars a year ever since the present admin- 
istration took office. The cost of living to 
the farmers in the form of goods and serv- 
ices they must buy and their production 
costs for running their farms has increased 
every year since Mr. Eisenhower took office. 
The administration on every hand has in- 
creased interest rates in practically every 
field where they thought they could get away 
with it. The most heinous statement yet 
to come from the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was uttered by the President himself 
earlier this year when he said if there were 
to be any tax cuts that he would recom- 
mend they come to the high bracket boys, 
the industrialists, the manufacturers, the 
money lenders, and those who need a tax 
cut the least. 

Can you imagine the President of the 
United States, on the one hand advocating 
tax cuts for the highest income group peo- 
ple in the world; and, on the other hand, 
advocating higher interest rates against the 
people who have suffered the most in an 
inflation-deflation squeeze economy? 

I could have imagined such ridiculous 
economic figuring 30 years ago, but I never 
thought I would see the same situation 
arising again in one lifetime. To me, there 
is little difference between Hoover's pre- 
dictions of prosperity just around the cor- 
ner, and Eisenhower's promises of a halt to 
inflation just around the corner. 

There is not one person in the whole 
crowd of criers for higher interest rates for 
rural electrification programs who has ever 
said one word about the high interest rates 
that the rural electric co-ops paid when the 
program was first started. The co-ops when 
first started, were paying practically the 
highest interest rates charged anyone for 
that day. Is there not to be some con- 
sideration of this fact? 
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Another thing: Every time some foreign 
country gets in a financial squeeze and 
can’t make some loan repayment to the 
World Bank, or the United States, or some 
other branch of internationalism, we look 
down sorrowfully at our friends and say, 
“That is all right; we will put the loan off 
another year and lend you a few billion to 
help you along, and we'll also forget about 
the interest.” I don’t know how many times 
that has been done for some foreign coun- 
try. But here we have our own people, 
the American farmers, in the worst economic 
squeeze in 30 years, and what does our Gov- 
ernment want to do? Does it want to help 
them? Does it want to forget any of its 
loans? No, this Republican administration 
wants to make it even tougher for them 
by increasing the interest rates on their 
loans. 

Knowing the farmers of this country as I 
do, I know they don’t want their Govern- 
ment to forget these loans. They don’t 
mind paying the interest rates they are pay- 
ing. They are happy to do it, and proud to 
do it because they know that they are pay- 
ing a fair return of an investment that all 
of America has made in the farming people 
of this Nation. If the truth were known, 
there is only a handful of people who seek 
to crucify the rural electric programs of 
America with high interest rates. The gen- 
eral public of America realizes what a great 
thing the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has done for our economy and for the 
farmers of our country, and they don’t want 
to scuttle this program. 

The farmers are in a squeeze and those 
attempts to make the squeeze tight through 
high interest rates are unfair. 

To the farmer it makes no difference 
whether a depression is cutting off his in- 
come, or monstrous inflation is eating up 
his income. He is in a squeeze either way, 
and any attempt to raise interest rates on 
co-op loans would surely result in a higher 
cost of living for the farmer. You just 
can’t stop using electricity any more than 
you can stop eating. The good faith of the 
Federal Government is behind the rural elec- 
trification program, and it is time that big 
business woke up to the fact that in the long 
run, it is benefiting more from this program 
than are the farmers. 

The people who lead the attack against 
co-ops are cutting off their nose to spite 
their face. There have been billions of dol- 
lars spent creating the electric lines, the 
utility poles, the switching stations, the 
generating plants, and the hundreds of 
thousands of other things needed to build 
and maintain co-op lines and central power- 
plants. All these things have been built by 
big business, and the co-ops have paid for 
them with hard-earned money. The Gov- 
ernment didn’t buy this material; the co-ops 
bought it. 

Another thing overlooked by the unin- 
formed enemies of the co-ops in this struggle 
for survival is the billions of dollars that 
have been spent by the individual farmers 
on electric irons, electric stoves, electric hot 
water heaters, electric toasters, electric hair 
dryers, air conditioners, and hundreds of 
other household appliances. Not one of 
these appliances would have been bought if 
it were not for the rural electric coopera- 
tives which brought electricity to those 
farmers’ homes. 

I would hardly even attempt to expound 
on the billions of dollars spent by farmers 
in this Nation during the past 25 years for 
electrically operated machinery and equip- 
ment used in running our farms. The 
tremendous market that was exploded open 
by the creation of the rural electric coopera= 
tives in America was a big help in the re- 
juvenation of industry after the depression. 

Now I know I have been talking a great 
deal about the co-ops and their financial 
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problems, or, I might say, threats against 
their financial stability. But then we are 
primarily concerned with the co-op program 
here today. We must look around us to see 
what to expect if the administration’s drive 
for tight money and high interest rates 
succeeds. 

Farmers, who represent most co-op mem- 
bers, always need credit to carry on their 
operations in every direction. Let’s look at 
the record for a minute. 

Nine days after Eisenhower took office, the 
Secretary of the Treasury sold Government 
securities at 214 percent or 2!4 percent to 
replace the previous rate of 1% percent. 
The increased rate might have sounded in- 
finitesimal to the average citizen, but it 
added more than $30 million to the tax- 
payers’ bill for repaying the public debt. 

In 1952 it cost taxpayers $5.8 billion every 
year just to pay interest on the national 
debt. In 1960 it will cost us $8.6 billion. 
Approximately a 50-percent increase. What 
has caused this increase? Nothing but in- 
flationary financing promoted by the present 
administration. Between now and 1961, the 
Treasury intends to borrow roughly $100 bil- 
lion with which to pay off maturing bonds 
which were issued at the older lower rates 
of interest. Now each boost of one-fourth of 
1 percent will add $250 million to the cost of 
carrying the debt each year. In 20 years it 
will add up to about $5 billion. 

Last October the Treasury offered a 5-per- 
cent interest rate on a short-term issue. 
Compare this with the rate of approximately 
2 percent that was in existence before 
Eisenhower's tight-money policy took hold. 
The difference, my friends, is the equivalent 
of $3 billion a year in interest on the books 
of the taxpayers of this Nation. Where is 
this money going? Why, it is going to the 
moneylenders, the people who are fighting 
to hike Rural Electrification Administration 
loan rates. 

This type of financing has its effects on 
other debts. It helps to increase interest 
rates on the debts of not only the Federal 
Government but States, local, business, and 
consumer debts. If it were not for the fact 
that rural electric co-op loans are still fixed 
by law at 2 percent, the administration 
would probably be getting 4 to 6 percent 
from you today. They knew that the rural 
electrification program would be the hardest 
nut to crack in the drive to help the money- 
lenders increase their income on loans. So 
what did the administration do? 

First it started pushing up the interest 
rates they would pay for money borrowed 
by the Government. It was not absolutely 
necessary to do this. They made plenty of 
excuses to hike interest rates, but I believe 
there were sufficient moneylenders in the 
country who were loyal enough to invest 
their money in the Nation's welfare at the 
then prevailing rates. There was never any 
subpena or concerted pressure on Eisenhower 
by the public to raise these interest rates. 
His requests for increasing these rates were 
voluntarily made. After the administration 
started hiking the rate of interest we would 
pay for money borrowed, then it started cry- 
ing we would have to hike the rate of interest 
on money loaned by the Government in order 
to pay the higher interest rate the Govern- 
ment was paying on the original loans. 
Boosts were made in interest on loans for 
veterans’ housing, and for Federal Housing 
Authority programs. Loans made through 
the Department of Agriculture in certain 
areas were increased and, in general, money 
has become scarce for farmers. The housing 
industry is in a bad way for lack of money 
resulting from high interest rates. 

A homebuilder, before tight money, could 
have gotten a $10,000 Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration loan at 4 percent for 25 years. 
The same loan today requires 5'4-percent 
interest, which will amount to over $2,000 
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more in the cost of the home for which the 
homebuilder will get nothing. In some in- 
stances discounts are required which hike 
the tribute to the moneylenders by several 
hundred more dollars. 

Before tight money, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration loans were 3 percent. The admin- 
istration hiked them to 5 percent. I fought 
this bitterly, and in one instance we achieved 
victory. By departmental order, the Agricul- 
ture Department raised the interest rate on 
emergency loans to farmers who had been 
wiped out by catastrophe from 8 to 5 percent. 
As a member of the Agriculture Committee 
in the Senate I introduced and successfully 
passed through Congress legislation requir- 
ing those loans to be set back to 3 percent. 
That, to my Knowledge, is the only place 
where high interest rates were turned back. 


I might add here that this interest rate’ 


hike was made without public notice and 
slapped on the farmers of the country during 
a time when farmers were suffering from 
drought and floods, and the peach farmers 
of my State from a terrible freeze. The 
Farm Credit Administration not long ago 
tried to get Congress to remove a 6-percent 
ceiling on loans made to farmers, but, as you 
may know, the effort failed. 

The rural electric cooperatives today stand 
like an island in an ocean of inflationary 
financing. The floodwaters have been let in 
upon the lands of other programs to destroy 
the people’s ability to build homes and fi- 
nance crops and farm machinery. These 
financial floodwaters have similarly washed 
away savings accounts of millions of con- 
sumers, both city and rural in nature, and 
have now created the beginning of what 
amounts to a buyers’ strike in many areas. 

As we look around, we wonder who, if any- 
one, benefits at all from the vicious squeeze. 
No one benefits except the moneylenders. 


They, too, will lose if they continue on their - 


insane drive for higher interest rates. When 
millions of people cannot buy homes, then 
millions of factories stop producing the re- 
quirements for constructing homes. It is in 
an evil cycle that eventually can put people 
out of work and can place the American econ- 
omy in a depression posture. 

It is predicted that in 1960 the volume of 
construction of homes in America will drop 
12 percent simply because of tight money 
and high-interest rates. What does this 
mean? It simpiy means that 12 percent of 
the American population is going to be un- 
able to buy a home because either the in- 
terest rate is too high or they just couldn’t 
find the money to borrow. That is how high- 
interest rates and tight-money policies are 
affecting all Americans in just one field. If 
people are building less homes because of 
high interest rates and tight money, they 
will be buying less cars, less refrigerators, and 
less everything. When people buy less, the 
country must produce less; when we produce 
less, it means people work less; when people 
work less, they make less. When people make 
less, they pay less taxes; and when they pay 
less taxes, the Government must borrow more 
to Keep going. Now we begin to see the pic- 
ture of why the moneylenders don’t seem to 
worry because tight money is taking a hold 
on the economy. The cycle means more bor- 
rowing at higher interest rates by the Gov- 
ernment. 

What is really behind the drive to increase 
rates against the rural electrification pro- 
gram? 

Because the co-op loan program was writ- 
ten into law and cannot be changed by ad- 
ministrative action, it has become a symbol 
of resistance against high interest rates in 
the money world. The Rural Electrification 
Administration loan program is a thorn in 
the side of those who have promoted tight 
money and high-interest rates. It is a source 
of antagonism to Agriculture Department of- 
ficials who have hiked hardship interest 
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rates on farmers; it is a point of departure 
from the smooth-operating high-interest 
rates imposed on housing loans by the pres- 
ent administration. It represents contrari- 
ness by a certain group of people to the 
moneylenders who have succeeded in rais- 
ing their rate of income from every other 
group of Americans. The co-op program in 
truth has become the last remaining symbol 
of reasonable rates of interest on loans of 
any sort in this Nation. 

This is one of the foremost reasons why 
the co-ops have now become the challenge 
to an amalgamation of enemies comprised of 
the tight-money policymakers in this ad- 
ministration, the moneylenders, and the 
utility monopolies who were enemies of the 
rural electrification program even before 
tight money and high interest. 

The utility monopolies slipped into the 
fight for higher interest rates because it is 
the best current vantage from which they 
can attack the co-ops with effectiveness. 
They know that interest rates boosted high 
enough can ring the death knell of the rural 
electric cooperatives. The monopolists 
know that higher interest rates will make it 
tougher for cooperatives to be successful. 
They know that if interest rates go high 
enough, the cooperatives will have to raise 
their utility rates to members or go out of 
business. 

Farmers, who are now caught in this eco- 
nomic squeeze, cannot pay higher rates. 
The co-ops, faced with delinquent members 
and dwindling income, would have to renege 
on note payments to the Government be- 
cause of unbalanced budgets. It is then 
that high-interest rates would begin to put 
out your lights. 

At the right moment, if the situation be- 
comes grave enough, the monopolists, with 
help from the high-interest boys, would 
move in. With a burst of patriotic propa- 
ganda they would probably offer to buy up 
the bankrupt cooperatives ‘“‘to help our 
Government.” 

Since cooperatives are thriving businesses, 
they would make a rich plum for anyone to 
gobble up in such a squeeze play under the 
present conditions. Of course, no one 
wants to pay the true value of the co-ops. 
The monopolists would probably offer to 
take up the cooperatives for whatever was 
owed the Government, raking in all equity 
as gravy. 

With fee si iple title in one pocket and 
unlimited utility rates in the othcr, the 
monopolists would walk off with 25 years of 
sweat, blood, and tears of millions of farm- 
ers as a net profit. 

This is what could happen to you. This 
is how your lights could be ‘urned off. 
Fantastic? No more fantastic than the situ- 
ation you were in 25 years ago when you 
didn’t have electricity. The attempts to 
drown the co-ops along with all the other 
programs that have been engulfed by high 
interest rates and tight money policies are 
becoming more numerous and come in ever- 
varying ways. Not long ago the President 
asked for blanket authority with which to 
change interest rates in any direction he 
wants. The administration is out to take 
away all authority Congress has over the 
financial policies of this country. 

The Federal Government, by the stroke 
of the pen of the President or by his word 
passed on to the various executive branches, 
can change the market situation on any 
commodity. The Federal Government buys 
more of everything than anybody else in 
America. It uses more food, more steel, more 
automobiles, and more money than anybody 
else. 

We cannot afford to give any administra- 
tion blanket monopolistic powers to change 
the price of money. You are buying money 
when your Government borrows it, and the 
price it pays takes on the form of interest 
rates which you have to pay for in taxes. 
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To me, the loan program to the rural elec- 
tric co-ops represents the last thing for us 
to hang onto if we are to turn back the tide 
of inflationary high-interest-rate policies. 
It may be a thorn in the side of those who 
want to monopolize their control over our 
economy, but to me, it is a crusade banner 
for all to follow who oppose high interest 
rates. You can mark me up as your first 
enlisted soldier in this fight, and I, for one, 
will carry your banner in the U.S. Senate. 
Each one of you here is a soldier enlisted in 
the cause of preserving our rural electric 
co-ops, and it is your duty to go home and 
talk and vote the way you feel about high- 
priced money. It is up to you, because there 
is no one in the White House who will fight 
your battles this day. 

As you know, I am a partisan politician. 
I am a solid Democrat, and I could not talk 
to you sensibly about your cause without 
injecting some politics, because politics runs 
the country. If you are unhappy with the 
present policies toward the rural electric co- 
ops, then it is your duty to see to it thata 
different kind of administration is put in the 
White House in November. Whatever ad- 
ministration is elected to succeed Eisenhow- 
er, it will continue to be the tool of the high- 
interest-rate and tight-money policies if it 
is the same kind as the present. The faces 
of White House occupants may change, but 
their financial policies will not change so 
long as they are of the same breed which is 
now running things. 

Don't let them put your lights out. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY BRA- 
ZILIAN CONGRESSIONAL GROUP 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure to present to the Senate 
some distinguished visitors who are now 
present in the Chamber. The group con- 
sists of seven members of the Parliament 
of the great Republic south of us, Bra- 
zil. 

These seven gentlemen are in the 
United States for about a month to study 
public works, particularly river valley 
improvements, to see if they can find 
something of value to apply in their own 
country, in the great Sao Francisco Val- 
ley there. 

It is my pleasure to introduce the fol- 
lowing members of the delegation: 

The Reverend Luiz Medeiros Neto, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from Alagoas, and vice chairman, Sao 
Francisco Valley Committee, Social 
Democratic Party. 

The Reverend Paulo Freire de Araujo, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from Minas Gerais, Republican Party. 

The Honorable Jose Passos Porto, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from Sergipe, National Democratic 
Union. 

The Honorable Edgard Agnello Pe- 
reira, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties from Bahia,Social Democratic Party. 

The Honorable Manoel Jose de Al- 
meida, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties from Minas Gerais, Social Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The Honorable Oswaldo Ribeiro de 
Oliveira, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies from Bahia, Social Democratic 
Party. 

The Honorable Antonio Sylvia Cunha 
Bueno, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties from Sao Paulo, Social Democratic 
Party. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The Chair 
would like to express to our distinguished 
visitors and colleagues from the great 
Republic of Brazil our honor and pleas- 
ure in having them visit us on this oc- 
casion. We know that this is their first 
visit, and that there will be many others 
to come. We wish to congratulate these 
honored guests wholeheartedly because 
we recognize them as great friends, and 
because we are fully aware of the out- 
standing friendship which has existed 
between our two great republics over 
many, many decades. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the expressions 
of esteem and affection by the Chair 
for our colleagues from Brazil, a great 
country indeed and of amazing poten- 
tialities. It is in the interest, of course, 
not only of good fellowship but also 
of public relations that they should come 
here so soon after the visit of our dis- 
tinguished President to Brazil. I join 
with the occupant of the chair in ex- 
tending to these honored visitors the 
hand of fellowship and friendship from 
all of us. 





LINCOLN BOYS’ CHOIR OF LINCOLN, 
NEBR. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my 
happy pleasure to announce that we 
have visiting in Washington, D.C., to- 
day one of the outstanding musical or- 
ganizations of the country, the Lincoln 
Boys’ Choir of Lincoln, Nebr. They are 
directed by Mr. Hugh T. Rangder. I am 
sure the many music lovers in the Sen- 
ate, as well as the other readers of the 
ReEcorD, will welcome their visit to 
Washington, D.C., today. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has the morning hour been con- 
cluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
further morning business? 
morning business is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] to strike out 
section 3 of the amendment proposed 
by the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN ]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] is en route 
to the Chamber, and that he expects to 
speak for about an hour on his amend- 
ment. Other Senators may desire to 
speak on that amendment. If so, I 
should like to have the aides of the Sen- 
ate notify interested Senators that the 
amendment is about to be discussed. 


Is there 
If not, 
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The only other Senator who I under- 
stand desires to speak on the amendment 
is the minority leader, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DirkK- 
sen], who will speak very briefly. Then 
a motion to table will be made. It is 
hoped that we may reach that point as 
early as possible; and after the vote has 
peen taken, it is planned to have the 
Senate go over until Monday, if it has 
been possible to obtain a vote this after- 


n. 
“7 long does the distinguished mi- 
nority leader expect to speak on the 
Douglas amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Probably not more 
than 10 minutes at the most. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if any other Senators desire to 
speak on the Douglas-Javits amend- 
ment, I should like to have them notified. 

I shall suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum to enable the senior Senator from 
Illinois to come to the Chamber and 
offer his amendment. When the distin- 
guished majority leader has had an op- 
portunity to reply, it is hoped that it will 
be possible to make a motion to table the 
amendment at an early time this after- 
noon. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Douglas- 
Javits amendment to section 3 of the 
Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
thank the Chair for recognizing me. 

In view of the statements which the 
Senator from Georgia made the other 
day, in implying that I had improperly 
taken the floor from him, let me now say 
that if any Senator from south of the 
Mason-Dixon line wishes to address the 
Chair at this time, I shall be very glad, 
indeed, to sit down and allow such Sena- 
tor to proceed. 

With the permission of the Chair, I 
should like to pause for a few seconds, to 
permit any Senator who wishes to claim 
the floor to do so. 

I wonder whether someone will inform 
the cloakroom attendants that if there 
is in the cloakroom any Senator who 
wishes to speak, I shall be glad to yield 
to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator does 
not mind ‘if, in going to the cloakroom, 
I stay there, does he? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at all. 

Mr. President, my good friend, the 
Senator from Florida, implied when he 
left, that he might remain in the cloak- 
room. Since he has had a chance to 
return and since he has not brought 
with him any Senator who wishes to 
Claim the floor, I hope I shall not be 
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regarded as being forward if I acknowl- 
edge the recognition the Presiding Offi- 
cer has given to me and proceed to try 
to develop the argument. 

Mr. President, I rise to explain the 
amendment which the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and I submitted last 
night as an amendment in the form or 
nature of a substitute for section 3 of the 
so-called Dirksen bill. Our amendment 
is the pending question. 

AMENDMENT EMBODIES COMMISSION'S REGIS- 
TRAR PROPOSAL 

In brief, the amendment adopts the 
main outlines of the recommendations of 
the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights—that there be administratively 
appointed Federal registrars who will 
serve as voting registrars or enrollment 
officers when it has been proved, through 
proper processes, that discrimination 
exists against a particular race or class 
in a given territorial division. But the 
amendment goes beyond the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation by applying this 
procedure to State as well as Federal 
elections. 

Of course, the amendment is designed 
to deal with the disenfranchisement of 
Negroes in large sections of the South 
and the possible disenfranchisement of 
Mexican-Americans—or ‘‘Latinos,” as 
they are sometimes called—in the South- 
west, and any other cases of disenfran- 
chisement because of race or color which 
may exist, wherever they may occur— 
whether in the North, the South, the 
East, or the West. 

SUMMARY OF REGISTRAR AMENDMENT 


First, I should like to explain what the 
amendment provides; and then I should 
like to comment on the superiority of 
this amendment to the so-called referee 
proposal. Thereafter, I wish to deal 
with certain of the impalpable objections 
which are urged against the amendment. 

This amendment includes first an in- 
itial finding of fact by Congress itself— 
based upon the report of the Civil Rights 
Commission—that substantial numbers 
of citizens of the United States who are 
qualified to vote under State registration 
and election laws are being deprived of 
that right on account of their race or 
color; and one of the means of disquali- 
fication is set forth as being inadequate 
methods of registration and abuses in 
the registration process. 

The amendment then provides that 
upon the petition of 50 citizens, from the 
same county, that they have been dis- 
criminated against, the President, either 
himself or acting through agents, may 
initiate an investigation to determine 
whether the complaints are well founded. 

Mr. President, I think I should pause 
here, to say that this requirement is more 
severe than that imposed by the recom- 
mendation of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Rights, which would require the 
petition of only nine citizens. This 
amendment requires a petition by 50 
citizens from the same county. 

The President or his agent is to in- 
vestigate as to whether this race or class 
has been discriminated against; and if 
it is found that it has been discriminated 
against, the President is then author- 
ized—although not necessarily directed— 
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to appoint a registrar from among the 
Federal employees or officials who live in 
or near the county itself. Such regis- 
trars must in any case come from the 
same State. 

It should be noted, therefore, that 
this proposal does not provide for the 
appointment of outside officials from 
territories other than the county in 
question or nearby counties, or from 
regions of the country other than the 
region involved. 

The President, however, even after 
such petitions and a finding of discrim- 
ination, may hold back on the appoint- 
ment of such a registrar if the State 
and local authorities give convincing 
proof that they intend to change the 
policies of discrimination which they 
have followed in the past. So that an 
opportunity is offered to the localities 
to purge themselves of the fact of dis- 
crimination if the President and his 
agency have found that such a practice 
exists. 

If, however, such a change in policy is 
not followed, the President can appoint 
the administrative registrar, and he is 
to accept applications from all persons 
in the disenfranchised class. In prac- 
tice, to get away from legal terms, this 
class would, in the south, be Negroes; 
in some cases in the southwest, Mexican- 
Americans; and if Puerto Ricans were 
discriminated against in New York, it 
would apply then to Puerto Ricans as 
well. 

The registrar is merely to apply the 
qualifications required under State law. 
He is not to impose separate qualifica- 
tions of his own; he is not to make the 
test easier for the applicants than for 
others—for the whites, for example; he 
is not to make the test more severe, but 
approximately equal. 

Again, I want to emphasize that the 
qualification standards to be applied are 
those which prevail inside the State. 

If the Negro applicant is found by 
the Federal registrar to be qualified, he 
is entitled to vote; and he shall be is- 
sued a certificate, and his name and 
others so registered shall be certified to 
the State officials. 

I should emphasize here that the qual- 
ification of these voters applies under 
this amendment to State elections as ~ 
well as to Federal elections. That is a 
second difference from the proposal of 
the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights, which in its recommendations 
limited the power of a Federal registrar 
to certify an applicant merely in Fed- 
eral elections. 

We believe that this proposal is thor- 
oughly constitutional, because, as I have 
pointed out on the floor of the Senate 
repeatedly, the 15th amendment, as we 
all should know, provides that no State 
shall discriminate in the matter of vot- 
ing against any person because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude; and the Congress has the power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce 
that provision. 

The 15th amendment does not draw 
any distinction between State elections 
and Federal elections, and therefore the 
way is open, in my judgment, and in the 
judgment of competent lawyers, for the 
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protection to be extended to State elec- 
tions under the 15th amendment. 

But it should be noticed that there is 
in the amendment a basic finding of dis- 
crimination by Congress and there will 
have previously been a finding—in each 
case of appointing a registrar—by the 
President, as Chief Executive of the 
United States, on the basis of an inves- 
tigation by an agency such as the Civil 
Rights Commission or a section in the 
Department of Justice to whom he has 
delegated such authority, that the 50 
petitions have been in the main well 
founded, and that discrimination, on the 
basis of race or color, exists. 

So that this essential constitutional 
test is met, though met by other bodies 
than a judicial body. 

Of course, in any such proceeding as 
this, we should provide for the right of 
judicial review and the right of appeal 
from the decisions of the registrar. And 
so in the later sections of this amend- 
ment, notably on pages 5 and 6, there is 
a provision for appeal from the decisions 
of the registrar to the district court. 

But it is provided that the hearing 
upon this matter shall be as expeditious 
as possible and give due consideration 
to the time of the next election. It is 
thus clearly implied that the hearing 
shall not be prolonged, if it is at all 
possible, beyond the election date, and 
that if it is prolonged beyond the election 
date, then the person who has been regis- 
tered shall have the right to cast his 
vote, with the understanding, of course, 
that if a challenge is continued, the bal- 
lot, if the local election officials so desire, 
can be sequestered and handled later. 

The ordinary procedure, though it is 
not precisely spelled out in this amend- 
ment, would be for the ballots which are 
thus challenged to be put inside indi- 
vidual envelopes; and if a given person 
were later disqualified by the court, that 
envelope could be destroyed, and it would 
not be known how the person in question 
had voted. If the right to vote were af- 
firmed, then the envelope could be 
opened and the ballots could be mingled 
and counted, without individual identi- 
fication. 

And if voting machines were used, of 
course, the very simple procedure would 
be for the challenged voter to be given 
@ paper ballot which he could use, so 
that it would be treated in the same man- 
ner as when the paper ballots were the 
sole means of voting. 

In other words, although the right of 
judicial review is retained, and correctly 
so, the delays of the law cannot be used 
to prevent the challenged voter from 
voting and having his vote counted if he 
is later found qualified. 

A final section of the amendment re- 
tains the present third section of the so- 
called Dirksen bill; namely, the preserva- 
tion of the voting records. 

I am very frank to say I think that 
section could be improved, because while 
it requires the retention of voting rec- 
ords, I am not certain it requires the 
original making of a voting record. It 
thus leaves an apparent loophole for 
States that may want to evade this re- 
quirement. 
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Mr. President, this may serve as a 
brief explanation of what the registrar 
provision actually encompasses. 

WHY THE REGISTRAR PROPOSAL IS SUPERIOR TO 
THAT OF REFEREES 

I think we should ask ourselves why 
this is appreciably better than the referee 
proposal of the Attorney General and the 
administration, which apparently is fa- 
vored by both the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the leader of the Re- 
publican Party in this body. 

We should bear in mind that what we 
are dealing with is a matter of systematic 
disfranchisement. There are probably 
some three and a half million Negroes 
in the South who would ordinarily be 
able to meet the specific tests of quali- 
fications, who at present are barred in 
one form or another from registration 
and voting. While it is probably true 
that indifference and inertia, which are 
characteristics of all people, and per- 
haps especially so of people who have felt 
there was not much use in trying, any- 
way, would prevent a considerable num- 
ber from trying to utilize the election 
machinery even under the most favorable 
circumstances, still I think it is conserva- 
tive to say at least between 1 and 2 mil- 
lion people could be enfranchised if we 
could devise a proper system of regis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, I think the choice we 
have, if we agree that people do have the 
right to vote, is as to whether we shall 
have an effective system or an ineffective 
system. That is really the choice. 

While I am discussing this subject I 
will say I do not intend to refight the 
old battle as to whether we should have 
a part III guaranteeing civil rights un- 
der the 14th amendment. I think this 
bill should have such a provision, but we 
proposed that, and although we received 
a sizable vote in support of the proposi- 
tion it was defeated. I do not intend to 
raise that question any further, because 
the vote was quite decisive. There were 
our friends from the South voting solidly 
against it. The administration forces, 
with the exception of 10, voted solidly 
against it. The group known more or 
less as the majority leader’s group voted 
against it. These three forces were suffi- 
cient to defeat the proposal. I think 
they would defeat any other proposal of 
@ similar nature which might be ad- 
vanced. 

I think the responsibility for the de- 
feat of the protection of civil rights un- 
der the 14th amendment is now clearly 
known—or at least it would be clearly 
known if the press were to do its job— 
and I shall not refight old battles. 

We now have before us a voting rights 
provision, and the administration says 
it is anxious to have an effective voting 
rights provision. The minority leader 
says he is anxious to have an effective 
voting rights provision. The majority 
leader says he wants an effective voting 
rights provision. We Democratic lib- 
erals on this side of the aisle certainly 
want an effective voting rights provision. 
We would all seem to be in unanimity on 
this point. I have sometimes felt, from 
the overtures of our good friends from 
the South, they would not heatedly op- 
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pose a voting rights provision, provided 
it were ineffective. 

Mr. President, I think the question is, 
What is the most effective measure we 
can get? The two main alternatives 
were mentioned by the Senator from 
New York last night in his able summary, 
First, there is the registrar method, which 
I have previously described. Second, 
there is the referee method of the At- 
torney General, now supported by the 
administration and by the majority 
leader of the Democratic Party in this 
body—at least, I imagine it is supported 
by the majority leader of the Democratic 
Party in this body. 

On Tuesday I tried to indicate at some 
length and in some detail the vital weak- 
nesses which are necessarily contained 
within the referee provision. 

Yesterday in the colloquy with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Crarx] 
this was developed again by means of a 
series of questions, as was shown from 
pages 5880 to 5888 of the REcorp. 

I hope that my colleagues who are too 
busy to come to the floor and listen to the 
discussion may at least have sufficient 
leisure over the weekend to read these 
pages in the CONGRESSIONAL RECcorD, be- 
cause I think they indicate pretty clearly 
what the vital weaknesses are in the 
referee plan. 

In general, the judicial proceeding the 
Attorney General and the majority lead- 
er and minority leader are advocating 
involves great delays—great delays— 
which will make it extremely difficult to 
have cases decided before the election 
takes place, delays which will tire out 
and weary a very large proportion of the 
applicants themselves. 

Second, the method permits a great 
deal of discouragement and intimidation 
to operate against the Negroes who are 
trying to establish their right to vote, 
with a minimum of judicial protection 
being accorded to them. 

The effect of all this, Mr. President, 
would inevitably be that only a small and 
minute fraction of the some millions who 
are now disfranchised would, in my 
judgment, be enabled to be registered 
under the plan. Therefore, it is an in- 
effective proposal. 

While the steps involved in the referee 
plan have been outlined in the previous 
discussion, I think it is appropriate to 
remember that Dr. Samuel Johnson once 
said, “Men need not so much to be 
informed as to be reminded.” 

I hope, therefore, this assemblage of 
Senators will excuse me if I inform them 
once again as to what are the specific 
features of delay and discouragement 
which the referee system necessarily 
entails. 

INEVITABLE DELAY UNDER REFEREE PLAN 


In the first place, there must be an 
initial judicial finding that a pattern or 
a practice of discrimination actually 
exists. This would involve not merely 
complaints from individuals, but it would 
also require a judicial process itself. 
This would, of course, permit full legal 
opportunities for those who do not wish 
Negroes to be registered and vote, or 
who do not wish Mexican Americans to 
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be registered and vote, to be present, to 
contest the ruling in every way, and to 
resort to such dilatory or evasive tactics 
as they might choose. 

The applicant or applicants for the 
court injunction and finding would 
initially be required to prove that a pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination actu- 
ally existed. Discrimination inevitably 
involves a comparison. Are Negroes, for 
example, more discriminated against 
than white applicants? They would 
have to establish a benchmark to show 
how white applicants were treated be- 
fore they could establish that Negro 
applicants were treated more severely. 

They would have to prove that there 
was a disparity between the require- 
ments imposed upon Negroes as a class 
and those imposed upon whites as a class, 
and that this disparity was so great and 
so adverse to the Negroes that discrimi- 
nation actually existed. 

This may seem very easy to do. But 
if we have white witnesses—both reg- 
istrars and applicants for registration— 
who do not wish to testify, who avoid 
testimony; and if we have such tactics 
as have been used in Tuskegee, for ex- 
ample, a judicial determination is not 
at all easy to establish; quite the con- 
trary, it is very difficult. 

In many cases there are no records of 
registrants for application who have 
been rejected. The records of the ap- 
plicants who were accepted frequently 
do not indicate what procedure was fol- 
lowed or what literacy test was adminis- 
tered. The few records that are avail- 
able can often be obtained only after 
a critical delay, occasioned by legal ac- 
tion to obtain the records. I cite the 
case of United States against Wallace. 
Generally, white persons in the South 
are in such cases hostile witnesses, un- 
willing to discuss their experiences with 
representatives from the Justice Depart- 
ment. They are amenable only to judi- 
cially applied coercion, and often evasive 
in their stories. 

So this initial determination would 
not only be time consuming, but involve a 
very difficult burden of proof. But even 
once it has been established, the Negro 
applicant is not permitted to go to the 
Federal registrar immediately. Even 
though the pattern of discrimination has 
been found, before the Negro applicant 
can go to the judicial referee, he is first 
required to go to the same local groups of 
registrars who, according to the finding, 
— previously discriminated against 

im. 

I emphasize that this is a feature of 
the administration’s plan which the ad- 
ministration stubbornly refuses to 
change. Time after time they have been 
asked to waive this requirement. Each 
time they have refused; and in the final 
draft of the McCulloch bill, which, it is 
understood, will probably be passed by 
the House, through the cooperation of 
the Democratic majority, led by the 
Speaker, and the Republican minority, 
led by Mr. HaL.eck, this point is made 
absolutely clear, 

Whatever doubt or ambiguity existed 
on this point was cleared away last night 
when the Senator from Colorado {Mr. 
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CaRROLL] read the latest draft of the 
McCulloch proposal, which specifically 
requires that prior application must be 
made to the local registrars. Iread from 
page 5882 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for yesterday: 

Mr. CaRROLL. I wish to read into the Rrc- 
ORD, so there will be no doubt about it, from 
the Celler bill, which probably is under con- 
sideration at this very moment by the House 
of Representatives. I read now from page 
5659 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD for March 
15; and I believe this will clarify their posi- 
tion—not the position of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania: 

“The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons who are qualified voters in the judicial 
district, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the court shall de- 
termine, to receive such applications and to 
take evidence and report to the court find- 
ings as to whether or not at any election or 
elections (1) any such applicant is qualified 
under State law to vote.” 

And here is the clincher: “and (2) he has 
since the finding by the court heretofore 
specified been (a) deprived of or denied un- 
der color of law the opportunity to register 
to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, or 
(b) found not qualified to vote by any per- 
son acting under color of law.” 


I invite attention to the insertion of 
the words “‘since the finding by the court 
heretofore specified.” Those words were 
not in the previous draft of the Mc- 
Culloch amendment. I thought they 
were implied. It was sometimes said, 
“Oh, no; they are not in it.” But to 
make the situation perfectly clear, they 
were inserted in the draft which is now 
before the House, and which in all prob- 
ability will be adopted by the House. 

In other words, the thumbscrew has 
been very definitely turned on this 
clause, to make it explicitly clear that, 
even after the judicial finding of dis- 
crimination has been made, the indi- 
vidual applicant must go back to the 
same registrars who discriminated 
against him and seek once again to be 
registered. This is a crucial and, to 
my mind, vital defect. 

REQUIREMENT OF FURTHER APPLICATION TO 
STATE REGISTRAR IS MAJOR DEFECT IN REFEREE 
PROPOSAL 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the 

significance of this requirement. Here 
Negroes have been discriminated against 
by local registrars, according to a judicial 
finding. They have met with hostility 
and, in many cases, pressure, and then 
they are asked to go back to the very 
same people who have humiliated them, 
and subject themselves to the same proc- 
ess the second time, before they are en- 
titled to go ahead and seek to surmount 
the rest of the hurdles in the long ob- 
stacle course that the referee plan would 
set up. 

A person would have to be an excep- 
tional hero to do that, and, in addition, 
he would have to be well supplied with 
the world’s goods, to withstand the pres- 
sures which would inevitably be put upon 
him. Since by definition the number 
of heroes in the world is limited, and 
since Negroes are socially and economi- 
cally at the bottom of the totem pole in 
the South, it means in practice that only 
a@ small fraction of Negroes could be 
expected to go back and try to reregister. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask the Senator 
if it is not true that the section which 
he has read from page 5882 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of yesterday is the 
crux of any right-to-vote legislation 
which is going to be effective. That sec- 
tion reads: 

(2) He has since the finding by the court 
heretofore specified been (a) deprived of or 
denied under color of law the opportunity 
to register to vote or otherwise to qualify to 
vote, or (b) found not qualified to vote by 
any person acting under color of law. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is the most 


vital defect, although it is not the only 
I think the referee plan involv-. 


defect. 
ing a lengthy, judicial process is not only 
inadequate in itself, but I think it is also 
the worst feature of it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that in 
order to understand what is at issue and 
is one of the most important issues of 
the right-to-vote controversy, particu- 
larly by anyone who is interested in dis- 
cerning the differences between those 
who really believe in accomplishing reg- 
istration as expeditiously and justly and 
fairly as possible, and those who do not 
believe in expeditious action, it must be 
understood that this is the crux of the 
whole issue? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Iagree. I think that 
the impending vote on this amendment 
is going to be one of the most important 
votes on this bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Can the Senator 
see any reason why, in terms of justice 
and fairness and recognition of the rights 
of all parties, there is anything wrong 
with a proposal which provides that once 
there has been a finding that there is a 
pattern of discrimination against a class, 
they should nct be enrolled or registered 
by a referee appointed by the court, pro- 
vided they are qualified voters and pro- 
vided they fall into this class? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not. That is | 


why many of us—and I believe this in- 
cludes the Senator from Wisconsin— 
favor the administrative registrar sys- 
tem rather than the judicial referee 
system. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Senator 
from Illinois indicate at this point why 
this is critical to the registrar system 
rather than the referee system, and why 
this could not apply to the referee 
system? 

‘Mr. DOUGLAS. Because under the 
registrar system, after a finding has been 
made by the President that there is dis- 
crimination and a Federal registrar is 
appointed, the Negro applicant can go 
directly to the Federal registrar and then 
register. He is not compelled to go back 
to the local registrar. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In order to get the 
most comprehensive understanding pos- 
sible of this point, would it be possible 
to set up the law in such a way that a 
Federal judge could determine that this 
pattern existed? 


Mr.DOUGLAS. Isuppose so. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. And thus permit 
this disfranchised class to be enrolled by 
the referees appointed by the Federal 
court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suppose that could 
be done. I believe the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarRK] has an 
amendment which does that. There are 
various combinations and permutations 
of the referee-registrar provision which 
can be worked out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
this is the crucial point, because if the 
law is passed in such a way that qualified 
persons who are discriminated against, in 
a class, are permitted to register with a 
referee, or with a registrar, who has been 
appointed, that then the pattern cannot 
be continued by those who previously, on 
the basis of the finding, have been suc- 
cessfully following the policy of exclud- 
ing persons who fall in that class? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe it is possible 
to devise a referee plan which would 
take out the requirement of going to the 
State or local registrar. But the sig- 
nificant thing is that the administration 
has always refused to grant this right, 
and has insisted that a prior application 
is required, and in fact, it has tightened 
the requirement. 

The Democratic leadership of the 
House and, apparently, the Democratic 
leadership of the Senate have decided to 
make common cause with the admin- 
istration on this matter. So that we are 
faced, in a sense, with a united front 
for an ineffective bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the 57 counties 
in which, I understand, the Civil Rights 
Commission has reported there has been 
not simply a pattern of discrimination 
against Negroes registering and voting 
but also an absence of actual legal reg- 
istration. Under the proposal that is 
made in this particular section to which 
the Senator from Illinois has called our 
attention, is it not true that unless this 
proposal is included, which permits the 
enrollment officer, or registrar, to regis- 
ter the disfranchised class, any law 
would likely be, if not a sham, exceed- 
ingly ineffectual and ineffective, and that 
exactly the same kind of discrimination 
that has been practiced in the past could 
be practiced in the future? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is completely correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does it not mean 
that what the disfranchised Negro would 
have to do would be to prove that as of 
a certain day at a certain time he went 
to the proper registering authority in his 
local district, and that he went to the 
right window, to the right person, that 
he asked for the right person; and are 
there not all kinds of details which could 
be asserted and under which he could be 
prevented from proving that he had been 
actually and legally denied? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is completely correct. 

Now he has also touched on still an- 
other difficulty which is thrown into the 
path of the disfranchised Negro or pos- 
sibly the Mexican-American, namely, 
that he must not only go to the local 
or State registration officers and expose 
himself to pressure, delay, humiliation, 
and so forth; but if he is turned down, 
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he must then go to the referee and prove 
not merely that he is qualified but that 
he has again been discriminated against. 

In other words, although the court 
may have found initially that there is a 
practice or a pattern of discrimination, 
the individual must prove that he, John 
Jones, has been discriminated against, 
and he must therefore show that more 
severe standards have been applied to 
him than have been applied to the white 
applicants at the same time and place. 

As I said in discussing the initial find- 
ing, in order to show discrimination, an 
applicant such as our John Jones 
must not only show that he has had a 
rough time, but that he has had a much 
rougher time than the white applicants. 
Therefore, it will be necessary to have a 
benchmark of the treatment of white 
applicants against which can be meas- 
ured the treatment of Negroes, before 
it can be said that John Jones has been 
discriminated against. 

In view of the hostility of white wit- 
nesses, and in view of the delays which 
can be practiced, the treatment of Ne- 
groes aS compared with the treatment 
of whites will be very hard to establish; 
in fact, it will have to be proved twice: 
initially, as a general practice or pat- 
tern; secondly, in individual instances. 
Therefore, in practice, I believe such a 
procedure would be almost completely 
ineffective. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
in every individual case it will have to 
be proved again, again, and again? 
There will be a pattern of going to court 
and establishing a practice in the case 
of the first applicant, the second appli- 
cant, the third applicant, and so on, 
hundreds and hundreds of times; and 
it would still be necessary to go through 
an expensive legal process, which could 
be so easily obstructed every single time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is sub- 
stantially true, as I have said on many 
occasions, although it is possible that 
these cases might be grouped somewhat, 
together. It is possible, but it is not at 
all certain. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin. 
His questions have been most helpful. 

In other words, this process will have 
to be gone through twice: First, to estab- 
lish the general practice; second, to 
establish individual discrimination. 


FURTHER DELAYS CAN FOLLOW REFEREE’S REPORT 


Then, of course, there are always the 
appeals which can be taken from the 
decisions of the voting referees. In the 
first case, there will be appeals to the 
district judge. The referee really serves 
as the judge’s special master in chancery. 
While the district judge, in some drafts 
of the McCulloch bill would be given the 
authority to accept the decisions on fact 
of the referee as correct unless contra- 
dicted under oath or by a public record, 
nevertheless, arguments can always be 
made on the law. The McCulloch draft 
specifically provides that memorandums 
may be submitted on the law. If memo- 
randums can be submitted, then they 
certainly can be argued about. This will 
be time consuming, 
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So the election may well have passed 
completely before the final decision of 
the district judge has been handed down, 
Next election, if there is a new registra- 
tion period, the Negro will have to go 
through the whole process again. 

Then there is always the possibility 
of appeals to the higher courts—to the 
circuit courts of appeals, and possibly 
ultimately to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I know that in some of 
the McCulloch drafts, steps have been 
taken to curtail these delays in the later 
phases of this process; but they will still 
largely exist. 

I think that any sensible person who 
will take the trouble—and it is not diffi- 
cult to do—to compare the two methods, 
will conclude that the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights was correct in 
wanting an administrative process; and 
that the Attorney General has been 
wrong in insisting upon the judicial 
process. It is a source of deep regret to 
me that the congressional leaders of my 
party have apparently chosen to agree 
with the Attorney General rather than 
with the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

COURTS WOULD BE SWAMPED 

I think a further point should be made: 
Suppose the courts under the referee 
plan treat not the minute number of 
voting rights cases which I believe they 
will treat, but that they treat a signifi- 
cant number. If that is the case, then 
the courts will be swamped with work, 
because the judicial process, with its 
insistence upon full argument and full 
representation—and it is one of the 
glories of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
that it does—can necessarily handle only 
a limited number of cases and indeed 
the dockets of the Federal courts are al- 
ready clogged with an excessive volume 
of work. 

So in all probability, it can be said that 
very few persons will be added to the 
voting lists if this measure becomes 
law—very few. 

But if we should chance to be wrong, 
and a considerable number were regis- 
tered, the courts would be so swamped 
with work that they could not handle it. 
So whatever happens—and I believe it 
will be the first method which will hap- 
pen—the judicial method which the 
Attorney General has chosen is a blind 
alley. If Senators want to find the most 
ineffective method for dealing with this 
problem, let them choose the route of 
the Attorney General; let them choose 
the route which the leadership on my 
side of the aisle, in both the Senate and 
the House, has adopted. 

Registering to vote is essentially a 
simple administrative procedure. It is 
not a judicial process and we should not 
try to make it such. I cannot emphasize 
that fact too strongly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One of the out- 
standing experts on constitutional law in 
the State of Wisconsin—and I believe 
in the Nation itself—is Prof. David Fell- 
man, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Fellman has written to me ex- 
actly on this point. He feels that the 
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price the Attorney General would have 
Congress pay for achieving a system in 
which more Negroes could vote may, in 
his judgment—and he has gone very 
deeply into the question of civil rights— 
pe too high. He thinks this is an exceed- 
ingly bad precedent. 

He has said in his letter that if the 
courts should ever become administrative 
agencies in this sense, they would be- 
come extremely overburdened, exactly 
as the Senator from Illinois has said 
they would; that many persons who un- 
derstand our constitutional system and 
our judicial system would oppose this 
method although they fervently believe 
we should do all in our power to achieve 
the opportunity for Negroes to vote. 

The difficulty in this respect is that 
two very deep-set values which persons 
have are set against one another. They 
believe the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution should be thoroughly enforced. 
They also, however, believe very deeply 
in an orderly judicial system, a judicial 
system which functions as such. 

For this reason, I think the argument 
which the Senator from Illinois is mak- 
ing now is most pertinent and important. 
I earnestly hope that the amendment he 
proposes, providing for the Federal reg- 
istrar system in the administrative 
branch of the Government, providing 
administration, as it should, will be 
adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

THE OBJECTIONS OF THE POWER ELITE AMONG 
THE OPEN PERSUADERS 

I well know what those of us who are 
advocating a Federal registrar system 
are facing. It is not the logic of the 
situation. If logic and workability were 
the tests, I believe there is no doubt that 
the registrar system would be chosen in 
preference to the referee system. 

But we are facing the unseen opinion 
makers: the columnists, the newspaper- 
men, the shapers of public opinion—the 
group otherwise, and somewhat irrever- 
ently, known as pundits, who tell Con- 
gress and the country what they should 
think and what they should do. 

I find that there are three very facile 
charges which are made against those 
of us who are working for effective reg- 
istrar proposals, and these aside from the 
controlling fact of brute power are the 
obstacles which we really have to face. 
The first charge is that we are extrem- 
ists. That is an unlovely characteriza- 
tion in these times. 

The second is that we are trying to 
g0 too fast. 

The third is that since this measure is 
opposed by the great power blocs in the 
Congress, in all probability it will be de- 
feated, and therefore it should not be 
opposed. 

Those are the real arguments we have 
to answer. It is very difficult to answer 
them, because they are not put in terms 
of logic. Instead, they are put in terms 
of social acceptability. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Illinois 
yiela? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
CVI——377 
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Illinois yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
at the time when the Attorney General 
made his first plea for the judicial ref- 
eree system, it was a most convincing 
performance—at least in the eyes of edi- 
torial writers throughout the country— 
because he used what he called “Jim 
Crow” ballots, and at the time he argued 
that the registrar proposal would ex- 
clude persons from voting in State and 
National elections, and that the ballots 
in those States—as well as in my own 
State, for example—mixed the State and 
the Federal elections, and that on that 
basis the registrar proposal will be un- 
workable and impracticable? 

It seems to me that much of the ac- 
ceptance of the argument of the Attor- 
ney General was based on this fact. I 
recall an editorial in the New York 
Times which pointed out that the Attor- 
ney General had brought in ballot after 
ballot, from State after State, and had 
pointed out that the registrar system 
simply would not work—that when peo- 
ple went to vote, they would be denied 
the ballot. 

Is it not true that that argument not 
only has been met by those of us who ad- 
vocate the registrar proposal, but that, 
on the other hand, we find many of our 
good friends in the Republican Party 
urging that the referee proposal apply 
only to national elections? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is true. 
Of course, the Senator from Wisconsin 
implicitly calls attention to the fact that 
the pending amendment, which provides 
for administrative registrars, applies to 
both State elections and Federal elec- 
tions, and, therefore, it does not involve 
in the slightest degree the problem of 
“Jim Crow” ballots. The Senator is 
completely correct ir stating that that 
reason for accepting the proposal of the 
Attorney General no longer exists, and 
that the question now is simply as to the 
workability of the two plans both cover- 
ing State as well as Federal elections. 

In other words, if we wish to allow 
qualified Negroes to be enfranchised, the 
question of “Jim Crow” ballots is not in- 
volved; the only question is as to the rel- 
ative workability of the two plans. 

On that basis, I submit that the Fed- 
eral registrar plan is infinitely superior 
to the referee plan. In fact, I will say 
that if one sought to devise the most in- 
effective system for dealing with this 
problem, if one tried to find a method 
which would enfranchise the smallest 
number, I do not believe it would be pos- 
sible to hit on a device more effective in 
that respect than that which the Attor- 
ney General, the Republican leadership 
of the House of Representatives, the Re- 
publican leadership of the Senate, and 
the Democratic leadership of the Senate 
are now supporting. 

Mr. President, as I have said, what we 
are contending against is not logic; we 
are confronted with the impalpable de- 
velopments in public opinion which have 
been created by the charges that we are 
extremists, that we are trying to move 
too fast, and that we are not organiza- 
tion men. 
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We remember that when Socrates 
came to trial he said that those who 
really were accusing him were not the 
ones who actually were making charges 
against him, such an Anytus, but were 
the popular opinions and the public 
sentiment in Athens, where certain ideas 
about him had already been formed. 

Although we certainly do not wish to 
compare ourselves to Socrates, never- 
theless, it is true that the impalpable 
charges against us come from the 
framers of public opinion, who say we 
are extremists, that we are going too 
fast, and that since these measures can- 
not pass they should not be proposed. 

Mr. President, may there be order in 
the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois will suspend. 

All other Senators will take their seats. 
The Senator from Illinois is making a 
very important speech, and he is entitled 
to be heard by the membership. 

Now the Senator,from Illinois may 
proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is 
there now order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All Sen- 
ators except the Senator from Illinois, 
who has been recognized, will take their 
seats. All conversations by attachés of 
the Senate will cease. The only person 
who will be heard will be the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The Senator from Illinois may now 
proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Chair. 


REGISTRAR PROPOSAL IS NOT EXTREME 


Mr. President, of course, no one likes 
to be called an extremist. We do not 
think we are extremists. In recent days 
we have been somewhat pained by being 
compared to the White Citizens’ Councils 
in the South. It has been said that we 
are as much extremists, on the one hand, 
as Governor Faubus and the White Cit- 
izens’ Councils and certain other gentle- 
men are, on the other side. 

I believe it appropriate to point out 
that we want to carry out the American 
tradition of making the 15th amendment 
actually applicable, and that we seek to 
do so under the reign of law, whereas 
what many groups in the White Citizens’ 
Councils want to do is to reverse the 
American tradition, throw into the 
wastepaper basket the 15th amendment 
to the Constitution, and do so with the 
threat or the actuality of violence. 

Yet, Mr. President, I wish to point out 
again that, in essence, our proposal 
originated in a group cf five men, two 
of them Southerners: Mr. Robert G. 
Storey, formerly president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; and Mr. Doyle E. 
Carlton, formerly Governor of Florida— 
and three very eminent Northerners, all 
of them conservatives. Two of the 
Northcrners are conservative Repub- 
licans: Mr. John A. Hannah, and Mr. 
George M. Johnson. The fifth mem- 
ber, the very distinguished President of 
Notre Dame University, is Rev. Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh, one of the noblest 
men of our times. 

These gentlemen are not extremists, 
Mr. President. They are _ patriotic 
Americans. It is extraordinary that the 
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proposal which they advanced is now 
being treated as an extreme proposal 
and is being condemned by the pundits 
of the Metropolitan Club. 

Mr. President, I should like to say that 
America has grown great, not merely 
because of its growth in population or 
its growth in material resources, but be- 
cause America brought new principles of 
human equality into the world, and gave 
them tangible expression, and because 
in large part our political history has 
been one of the progressive application 
of those ideals. 

The Declaration of Independence is 
not merely a document to be read on the 
Fourth of July, and then to be forgotten 
for the rest of the year. 

Certainly Thomas Jefferson meant it 
when he wrote: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


Jefferson said, “all men.” He did not 
say “all white men.” He did not say 
“all rich men.” He did not say “all 
landowners.” No, Mr. President, he 
said, “all men”; and he meant precisely 
that—Negroes as well as whites, poor 
as well as rich, artisans and farm labor- 
ers as well as landowners. It is true 
slavery existed at that time. There were 
many features in American life in which 
the practice did not conform to the prin- 
ciple. But the history of America has 
been a progressive movement toward 
those principles. 

I dislike to refer to the Civil War, 
which broke out 99 years ago, and in 
which there was great heroism and devo- 
tion on both sides, but I think it is worth 
remembering that a very large propor- 
tion of those who wore the uniform of 
blue, who were wounded and who died, 
did so not merely to establish a continu- 
ing political union, but also to abolish 
chattel slavery and to bring about a 
greater degree of equality for the Negro 
race. 

Yes, and a considerable percentage of 
those in the South had the same desire, 
because one of the most extraordinary 
statements by a Supreme Court judge 
was handed down by a great southerner, 
John Marshall Harlan. This was in 
1896, in the famous case of Plessy against 
Ferguson, where Harlan was the one dis- 
senting judge. And this judge, who had 
been a slave owner himself, dissented 
from the opinion and said that the Con- 
stitution was color blind and drew no 
distinction on the basis of race or class. 

To me it is a source of satisfaction 
that the grandson of the great judge 
who bears his name now sits upon the 
Supreme Court, and thus the great 
name of John Marshall Harlan is per- 
petuated. 

I may say that the son of John 
Marshall Harlan, and the father of the 
present Justice Harlan, John Maynard 
Harlan, was a personal friend of mine. 
We were joined together in Chicago in 
fighting Sam Insull in the late 1920’s. 
At times I have thought that battle was 
far more severe and dangerous than 
_ formal battle where physical bullets 

y. 
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As a result of the Civil War, we not 
only passed the 13th amendment, free- 
ing the Negroes, but we passed the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. The 14th amendment, passed in 
1867, which declared that all persons 
born within the United States or 
naturalized therein were citizens not 
only of the State where they reside, but 
of the United States as well, citizens on 
equal terms. There were to be no first 
class citizens, no second class citizens, 
but all citizens on an equality. The 
amendment included the provision that 
no State shall deprive any person cf the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Some of us think the Supreme Court 
was right in its 1954 decision in the 
Topeka case, when it held that segrega- 
tion in the schools on the basis of race 
was a violation of the equal protection 
of the laws. 

REGISTRAR PROPOSAL CARRIES OUT PROMISE OF 
15TH AMENDMENT 

I am not going to fight that battle 
now. It is not involved. I appeal 
rather to the 15th amendment, which 
provides that no State shall deprive any 
person of the right to vote because of 
his race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, and that Congress has the 
power, by appropriate legislation, to en- 
force that provision. 

Mr. President, those provisions are 
parts of the Constitution. I have heard 
again and again the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution quoted, the last amend- 
ment of the original Bill of Rights, 
which provided that any powers not spe- 
cifically granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment inhered in the States and the 
people; and, therefore, the conclusion is 
sometimes drawn that since the original 
text of the Constitution did not provide 
for the equal protection of the laws, 
therefore the 15th amcndment should be 
disregarded, and hence the Supreme 
Court has no power to act in such mat- 
ters. 

Mr. President, the Bill of Rights was 
ratified in 1790 or shortly thereafter. 
The 15th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion was ratified in 1870. The 15th 
amendment, therefore, supersedes the 
10th amendment to the Constitution. 

Now the question is whether we mean 
to give the Negroes and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans the effective right to vote. Do we 
really mean it, or do we intend to give 
only lip service to it but apply it in such 
a way that only a few can qualify? Are 
we trying to get a system in which, in 
practice, the 15th amendment will be 
denied, even though we may give verbal 
adherence to it? Are we trying to put 
into effect some kind of a face-saving 
device, possibly intended to fool the other 
peoples of the world, or do we really mean 
it? That is really the question. 

Mr. President, I have great respect for 
the frank and open opponents of this 
measure who state, very frankly, they do 
not believe in allowing the Negroes to 
vote; they fear that there would be real 
difficulties created by this proposal. 
They are very frank and open in their 
opposition. Irespect these men. I think 
they are mistaken, but I respect them. 
Indeed, I have more respect for them 
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than for those who give verbal adherence 
to the principle, but who deny it in prac. 
tice. 

COLORED PEOPLES OF WORLD WATCH OUR 

ACTIONS 

Mr. President, there are 17 million 
Negroes in this country, and about 3 
million Mexican-Americans. To take 
the population of the world as a whole, 
two-thirds of it would be described by 
those who are sensitive to color as col- 
ored—the yellow, the brown, the black 
peoples of the world. These are people 
who, under colonial rule, have been dis- 
criminated against—not so much eco- 
nomically, though that has been true— 
not so much politically, although that 
has also been true—but discriminated 
against socially by the white colonial 
Officers and traders who have relegated 
them to an inferior position. 

I can remember that a sign used to 
be put up in the park in the foreign 
section of Hong Kong, which friends of 
mine told me they had seen, reading, 
“Chinese and dogs not permitted here.” 
This was a frank statement of the prac- 
tice which tended to be carried out in 
the East under British, Dutch, and Ger- 
man colonialism, and partially under 
French colonialism. 

We were probably not as guilty as any 
of those people, but we drew the color 
line, too. 

This fact has aroused resentment in 
the world of color. And what the world 
of color, which probably comprises two- 
thirds of the population of the world, 
is asking us is, ‘““How can you reconcile 
your practice with your principles?” 
and those peoples are demanding that we 
put our practice into conformity with 
our principles. 

Having a certain sense of falling be- 
hind in the economic world, not being as 
powerful as we, they naturally have a 
tendency, as those who are militarily 
weak do, of trying to find flaws in the 
armor of strength and to point out all 
the weaknesses we have. I think I can 
say, with complete truthfulness, the 
greatest difficulty we have in winning the 
wholehearted cooperation of the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world is the treat- 
ment which we accord to the Negroes in 
our country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
asked the Senator to yield to ask him 
this question: Is it not true that the 
Commission on Civil Rights, appointed 
by the President, consisted of six mem- 
bers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There were six mem- 
bers, five of whom made this recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Five of the six made 
this recommendation. Is it not true that 
of the six members one was Robert Ger- 
ald Storey? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. He is 
a former dean of the law school at 
Southern Methodist University, a former 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. He was southern born and bred. 
He is one of the leading lawyers of the 
United States. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. With the Senator’s 
indulgence, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may read in the Recorp at this 
point, because I think it is extremely 
important, @ brief biography of Mr. 
storey. This shows not only the fact 
that this gentleman is a southerner and 
understands the southern traditions but 
also the very high quality of this man. 
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Battle was a member of the Civil Rights 
Commission. It was a well-balanced 
Commission, on which there was no over= 
balance on the side of the North. There 
were three southern members and three 
northern members. 

I am sure all of the members were in- 
fluenced by the quality of Governor 
Battle, which is extremely high, and by 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to< his eloquence and persuasiveness. Gov- 


yield for that purpose, Mr. President, if 
I am granted unanimous consent to do 
so without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized. : 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, be- 
fore I read this I should like to empha- 
size that, as the Senator from Illinois 
has pointed out, this is a suggestion or 
a proposal which originated with the 
Civil Rights Commission. Those of us 
who are trying to advance the proposal 
are being labeled as extremists or as 
people who are impetuous or as people 
who are not sufficiently grounded in the 
background and theory of the social 
structure of the South. 

The first man on the Civil Rights 
Commission whose biography I shall 
briefly mention is Robert Gerald Storey. 

Education: University of Texas and South- 
ern Methodist University, B.A.; honorary de- 
grees, LL.D., Texas Christian University, 
1947; Laval University, 1953; Drake Univer- 
sity, 1954. 

Professional: Partner, Storey, Armstrong 
& Steger, Dallas, Tex.; dean, Southern Meth- 
odist University Law School; president, 
Southwestern Legal Foundation. 

Public service: Assistant attorney general 
of Texas for criminal appeals, 1921-23; mem- 
ber, national executive committee, American 
Legion, 1921-22; regent, University of Texas, 
1924-30; governor, Kiwanis Club, Texas- 
Oklahoma district, 1931; president of Park 
Board, city of Dallas, 1938-41; executive trial 
counsel for United States, Nuremberg, trial 
of major Axis war criminals, 1945-46; mem- 
ber, Commission To Reorganize Executive 
Executive Branch of U.S. Government (Hoo- 
ver Commission), 1953-55; adviser to Korean 
Government on judicial system and legal 
profession, 1954; State Department repre- 
sentative in the Far East and Middle East to 
assist legal profession of friendly free na- 
tions—summer 1954-55; member, Board of 
Foreign Scholarships (International Educa- 
tional Exchange), 1956. 

Bar association activities: President, Dal- 
las Bar Association, 1934; president, State 
Bar of Texas, 1948-49; president, American 
Bar Association, 1952-53; president, Inter- 
American Bar Association, 1954-56; member 
— International Bar Association, 

Business: Director, Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co.; chairman of board, Lakewood 
State Bank; director and general counsel, 
United Fidelity and Universal Life Insurance 
Companies, and Sabine Royalty Corp. 


Mr. President, I also wish to mention 
briefly the biography of John S. Battle, 
Commissioner. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think I should interject to point out that 
while Governor Battle found there was 
discrimination in the South, he did not 
recommend the creation of Federal reg- 
istrars. He was the one member on the 
Commission who did not. 

_Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. I desire to 
give the biography, because John S. 


ernor Battle served on the Commission. 
I am sure his viewpoint was thoroughly 
expressed on the Commission and fully 
understood by the other outstanding 
members of the Commission. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I can keep the 
ReEcorp straight as to this matter? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be happy to 
yield, with the understanding that I shall 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I simply want to bring 
attention to the fact, to keep the REcorp 
straight, that Governor Battle said he 
thought there ought to be no legislation 
passed by Congress interfering with the 
rights of States in voting matters. 
Furthermore, he said, in effect, that he 
did not believe there was any new legis- 
lation needed in this field. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. We made that 
clear earlier in the statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
reason why I mentioned Governor Battle 
is I think Governor Battle possesses very 
high qualities. It isextremely important 
to know that this man, who does take 
the position the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina properly empha- 
sizes and refers to, was on the Commis- 
sion. His viewpoint was thoroughly 
heard. He has a background which 
would give him a peculiar and particular 
understanding of the situation in the 
South. That is the reason why I desire 
to go into a little bit of the details as to 
his record. This will require only a min- 
ute or two. 

JOHN S. BATTLE, COMMISSIONER 

Born: New Bern, N.C., July 11, 1890. 

Home and office: Charlottesville, Va. 

Married. 

Education: Wake Forest College; University 
of Virginia, LL.B. 

Honorary degrees: LL.D., Hampden-Sydney 
College, University of Richmond, Wake 
Forest College, William and Mary College. 

Member, House of Delegates, Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1929. 

State senator, 1926-49. 

Governor of the State of Virginia, 1950-54. 

Member, law firm of Perkins, Battle & 
Minor. 


The one other member of the Commis- 
sion whose background I desire to men- 
tion is Commissioner Doyle Elam 
Carlton. 

Born: Wauchula, Fla., July 6, 1887. 

Married; three children. 

Education: University of Chicago, A.B., 
1910; Columbia University, LL.B., 1912; ad- 
mitted to Florida Bar, 1912. 

Member, Florida State Senate, 1917-19. 

Governor of the State of Florida, 1929-33, 

Practicing attorney, Tampa, Fla., 1933 to 
present, 

He is a man who has lived in the State 
of Florida and obviously has had exten- 
sive experience, as Governor, in regard 
to the problems of a Southern State. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. And Commissioner 
Carlton also recommended the establish- 
ment of Federal registrars. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Along with Mr. 
Storey. 

I simply make this point to emphasize 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois has said. This is not a proposal 
by extremists or a group of northern 
Senators. This is a proposal which orig- 
inated with a group which included - 
some of the most eminent legal scholars 
and eminent lawyers of the Nation, men 
who were selected by the President of 
the United States to serve on the Civil 
Rights Commission. These men have a 
fine background, which would give to 
them the kind of understanding of 
southern problems very few people in- 
the country have. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I think the statement 
of the Senator from Wisconsin is valu- 
able in many respects, one of which is 
that it indicates the source of this pro- 
posal is in no sense derived from ex- 
tremists. 

We sometimes have a picture of an 
extremist as a thin and emaciated gen- 
tleman, not too well shaven, carrying an 
umbrella, his eyes agleam with hate, 
looking like the caricature of the pro- 
hibitionist which various newspapers 
used in the 1920’s. 

I admit that I am not very well 
dressed myself, but I had never thought 
of myself in that capacity as an ex- 
tremist. I am quite certain my eyes do 
not reflect any hatred, because my 
heart does not feel any. 

I have said again and again that this 
is largely a matter of history and geog- 
raphy; that because of climate and be- 
cause of accident the South had the 
terrible institution of slavery fastened 
upon it, whereas the North, because of 
a cold climate and more rocky soil, was 
relatively protected from slavery. We of 
the North are not innately superior in 
moral qualities to those of the South. 
We simply were extremely fortunate in 
not having this institution historically 
fastened upon us. Slavery is evil, both 
for the master and for the slave. Its 
consequences endure after the institution 
itself has passed away. 

I do not want to seem patronizing, 
but let me say that I not only have no 
hatred, but I have a real feeling of 
understanding, I believe, of the diffi- 
culties. 

The South consists, however, not 
merely of the whites in the South as is 
sometimes assumed, but also of the 12 
million Negroes in the South. They are ° 
human beings, too, and they should be 
considered, both for their own sake and 
for the sake of the international position 
of this country. 

COMMON HUMANITY, DESPITE DIFFERENCES 

IN RACE 

There are certain very obvious mat- 
ters—at least obvious to me—which I 
think need to be stated. I know that 
there was a school of purported anthro- 
pology which existed in the South prior 
to the Civil War, which denied that Ne- 


> groes were men and which asserted that 


the Negro race and the white race had a 
different origin, that Negroes were, in 
essence, animals, and that it was no 
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more wrong to enslave Negroes than it 
was to own and work donkeys, mules, 
and horses. 

I think that argument or claim of 
different origins was, even at the mo- 
ment, demonstrably false from a bio- 
logical standpoint, which I shall not 
go into here, except to say that by the 
ordinary tests, it is obvious that the two 
different races are not vitally dissimilar 
groups. 

I hope I am not old fashioned when I 
say that I think Negroes are men, men 
substantially of the same nature as our- 
selves. Because of climate and the rays 
of the sun, those with dark visages had 
greater survival value in Africa than 
those of white skin. So, variants in 
that degree of pigmentation had survival 
value, and those with darker skin per- 
petuated themselves, whereas those with 
lighter skin had survival value in the 
regions toward the north, where the 
sun’s rays were less intense. 

So I start with the assumption, which 
I hope is not old fashioned and does 
not mark me as an extremist, that the 
Negro is a man. If he is a man, and 
if we believe in the divine origin of 
man, if we believe that there is a divine 
spark within man, as I believe, then 
it follows that there is something of 
the divine in the Negro, as well as in 
the white man. 

If we reject that thesis, if we say that 
the Negro is not a man, if we say that 
there is not something of the divine in 
him, I suppose his disfranchisement can 
be justified. But if he has something 
of the divine in him, he should not 
be humiliated. He should not be dis- 
criminated against. He should be 
treated as a person who has at least 
the capacity for immortal greatness. He 
should be treated as a son of God. 
Hence, since we hope we are also sons 
of God, he should be treated as one 
who is a human brother to ourselves. 

If we do not believe in the divinely 
implanted quality in man, but believe 
that the evolutionary process itself 
favors respect for life, and that the 
workings of survival perpetuate and in- 
crease the same qualities of mercy and 
kindness and tenderness which Chris- 
tianity, and all the other great religions, 
with the possible exception of Moham- 
medanism, inculcate, then we come to 
precisely the same conclusion. The Ne- 
gro has an ethical sense which is cap- 
able of development, just as we have 
an ethical sense which is capable of 
development. He should not be humili- 
ated. He has the right to be treated 
as we would like to be treated. 

I sometimes ask myself this question: 
How would I like to be treated as the 
ordinary Negro is treated? How would 
I feel? That is a good question for us 
all to ask ourselves, for the white 
race, as a race, to ask itself. How would 
we like it if we were treated as the 
Negro race is treated? 

Because of the accident of birth, be- 
cause of the accident of color, because 
of historical conditions, the Negro knows 
that, however hard he tries to acquire 
skill, however hard he tries to acquire 
virtue, he is marked and set aside as 
inferior and excluded from participa- 
tion in the main stream of life. 
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How would we like to have our chil- 
dren go through that process, with the 
more sensitive ones never quite knowing 
how they would be treated from person 
to person, never quite knowing what to 
expect, but always knowing that some- 
time during the course of the day they 
would meet with humiliation. 

The average Negro in the South knows 
that others can vote, but that he cannot 
vote; that others can take part in the 
political stream of life, but that in the 
Southern States, at least, he cannot take 
part in the political stream of life. 
Therefore he knows that, since govern- 
ment largely reflects the interests and 
desires of those who have the vote, this 
means that government, in the States 
where Negroes are excluded, even though 
they exist in large numbers, will largely 
be shaped in the interest of the white 
group, but not in the interest of the 
Negro group. They are excluded, so to 
speak, from the stream of life. 

I believe that many of us in these last 
days have asked ourselves this question: 
Suppose we had been among that group 
of 400 Negro students in South Carolina 
who peacefully assembled to protest be- 
cause, in other positions of the South, 
Negroes who tried to sit down at a lunch 
counter and eat a hamburger had been 
prevented from doing so. Those 400 
students who were peacefully assembling 
according to the news reports, had a 
fire hose turned on them, in a 40-degree 
temperature. Then they were arrested 
and put into a stockade, still dripping 
wet. Then as fast as sentence was pass- 
ed upon them, they were put in a bus 
and taken away to jail or to the State 
penitentiary. Then the 400, still drip- 
ping wet after this experience, got to- 
gether and sang “God Bless America.” 

How many of us, if we had gone 
through that experience, would have had 
the patience to sing ‘‘God bless America, 
land that I love’’? 

How many of our children who might 
have gone through such an experience 
would have been able to respond in such 
a fashion? Not many, I think. 

One of the things which frightens me 
is the question of how long we can ex- 
pect them to sing “God Bless America.” 

How long can we expect the black, 
brown, and yellow peoples of the world 
to line up on the side of freedom, as sym- 
bolized by America, if present conditions 
continue? We are paying a high price 
for our prejudices, a price which, as one 
looks ahead through the years, is very 
heavy. 

Are we extremists, we who simply say 
that the Declaration of Independence 
means something and that it is not mere 
words; that the Gettysburg Address 
means something; that the sacrifices of 
the men who wore the uniform of blue 
at Gettysburg, at Antietam, at Cold Har- 
bor, at Petersburg, and at Vicksburg 
meant something and that the 15th 
amendment really means what it says? 

It is said all this is extremism, which 
sensible men of the world who live in 
the northwest section of Washington, 
and who have lunch at the Metropolitan 
Club, can have the privilege of disregard- 
ing themselves and of ridiculing those 
who take the American dream seriously. 
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ARE WE GOING TOO FAST? 


Then the charge is made that we are 
going too fast. It is said, “Don’t hurry, 
Take your time. Don’t try to get any 
considerable numbers of Negroes reg. 
istered and voting. Just get a little token 
number.” 

Are we going too fast, 100 years after 
the Civil War, and 90 years after the 
15th amendment? It this were 1870 or 
1890 or even 1900, perhaps that argu- 
ment might be valid. We have largely 
lost, although not entirely, almost a cen- 
tury. 

With the world as it is now, we cannot 
afford to go at the slow pace at which 
these gentlemen would have us go. We 
must make up for the past neglect. We 
must accelerate our pace, because we 
have been lagged for so long. The color 
consciousness over the world will not per- 
mit us to operate in any piece-meal or 
fragmentary fashion. The very security 
of the United States does not permit it. 

One of the extraordinary things is that 
many of the columnists who write about 
the alarming tendencies in Africa and 
Asia, and the great difficulties that we 
are in, never seem to associate this fact 
in the slightest with color conditions here 
at home. While they advocate vigorous 
action—and properly so—to rehabilitate 
our position abroad and to strengthen it, 
they also urge that nothing be done, 
nothing really effective be done, here at 
home. I have tended to agree with these 
gentlemen in their views on foreign pol- 
icy in the past. However, now that I see 
how wrong they are in their domestic 
judgment, perhaps I should reconsider 
those views, because they could be just 
as wrong on foreign issues as they are 
wrong domestically. They may not be 
such pundits after all. 

How long can we expect to hold the 
allegiance or confidence of the rest of 
the world if we continue to behave as we 
are doing? How long can we expect the 
black race, in particular, to be patient 
elsewhere and in the United States? We 
do not have as much time as many peo- 
ple think. 

IS VICTORY THE ONLY TEST OF A RIGHT OR 

REASONABLE POLICY? 

The final argument is: “You know you 
cannot get this measure passed. If so, 
why do you propose it? You were beaten 
42 to 53 on the proposal for cloture. 
You were beaten 38 to 55 on voting to 
include in the bill the protection of 
rights under the 14th amendment. You 
will not win this time. So why propose 
it? Why not go along with the admin- 
istration, and go along with the parlia- 
mentary leadership of the Democratic 
Party?” 

That may be the position of parlia- 
mentary leadership of the Democratic 
Party, Mr. President, but I believe that 
it is not the position of the whole Demo- 
cratic Party, as evidenced in the state- 
ment of its advisory committee and in 
the soundings which I have taken among 
the people. 

It is urged that we should go along 
with the pundits; that we join the or- 
ganization, and have pinned on our lapel 
the medal of moderation in politics and 
thus be recognized as members of the 
inner club of the Senate. 
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I am certainly aware of the difficul- 
ties which we face. I am aware that our 
friends from the South are opposed to 
us. I wish to say that I honor the frank- 
ness with which they state their point 
of view. It has been my pleasure since 
I have been in the Senate to have had 
very friendly personal relations with 
most of the Senators from the South. 
They are charming gentlemen. Frankly, 
I think they would be better compan- 
ions on a fishing trip than I would be 
myself. 

However, we do not have only those 
men against us. We also have against 
us the main group of the administra- 
tion followers, with the exception of the 
Republican liberals. I wish to take my 
hat off to the Republican liberals and to 
say to them that in my judgment if it 
were not for them this country would be 
ina very sad state indeed. They not only 
defend great principles, but I think they 
are keeping the Republican Party alive. 

I do not know whether they appreciate 
this certificate of good character coming 
from me. However, let me say that I 
deeply appreciate the way in which this 
small group of Republican liberals have 
helped us in the planning and in the 
efforts we have been making to secure 
an effective civil rights bill. 

We know that on this issue we also 
have against us the majority leader in 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. We know that they 
wield great power, and that it is pretty 
hard to buck them. I have had my 
troubles with the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives twice in the national 
conventions, when he was serving as 
permanent chairman. He had quite an 
efficient steamroller. 

The truth is that, despite the press’ 
concentration on Democratic differences, 
there is a split in both parties, between 
Republican liberals and Republican con- 
servatives, and between Democratic lib- 
erals and Democratic conservatives. 
In the main the race issue separates 
them, although not entirely, because 
there are some of our friends in the 
South who, on economic matters, cer- 
tainly cannot be classed as conservatives. 
But I suppose that so far as the parlia- 
mentary strength is concerned, the lib- 
eral elements of the Democratic Party 
and the liberal elements of the Republi- 
can Party are a relative minority in 
Congress. But I believe they are not 
a minority in the country, and I hope 
at the national conventions of the 
Democratic Party. 

What should one do in that circum- 
Stance, if he believes in something in 
which the holders of political power do 
not believe? Should he give up and not 
advocate what he believes in? Or 
should he make an effort to present his 
case in as good temper as possible, and 
then abide by the results, but with the 
understanding which always exists in a 
democracy that one’s case can be car- 
ried to the people, to the people who, in 
a democracy, are the ultimate possessors 
of political power, and who determine 
who are to represent them, not merely 
in Congress, but also in the Presidency? 

I know this is the period of the or- 
ganization man. I have read Mr. David 
Riesman’s book, “The Lonely Crowd.” 
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I have read Mr. William H. Whyte’s 
book, “The Organization Man.” I have 
read Mr. Vance Packard’s books “The 
Status Seekers,” and “The Hidden Per- 
suaders.” They describe a large portion 
of reality. There is a tendency to “go 
along.” We are told, “Don’t stick your 
neck out; advocate only those things 
which you know will be put into effect 
immediately.” I suppose that is the 
way to get ahead. 

But it is also the way to lose one’s soul. 
It does not advance humanity. 

These last nights I have been reading, 
when I could not sleep, a number of 
American biographies: of Theodore 
Parker, the great reformer of New Eng- 
land, who was driven out of the churches,,. 
but who became a great spiritual force 
in New England, I know something of 
the experiences which the early advo- 
cates of woman suffrage and of the 
rights of labor and of abolition experi- 
enced. I know something of the way in 
which William Lloyd Garrison was 
dragged through the streets of Boston 
with a rope around his neck, threatened 
with death because he had declared in 
favor of the abolition of slavery. 

Someone later came from England 
and asked a citizen of Boston, “What 
was that mob doing? Trying to lynch 
Garrison?” The reply was, “That was 
not a mob; that consisted of the best 
citizens of Boston.” 

The grandchildren and great-grand- 
children of those who stoned Garrison 
and Wendell Philips and Theodore 
Parker now imagine that their ancestors 
were the defenders of these men. 

I believe it was Anatole France who 
said: 

The dead lend themselves very readily to 
reconciliation. 


Possibly it is true that after this 
battle has passed, history may be re- 
written in such fashion that those who 
are now opposing an effective voting 
rights bill may be treated in the light 
of history as the great protagonists of 
voting rights and of civil rights. 

Such are the amusing features of his- 
tory, particularly if one has a good press 
agent, and more so if one has connec- 
tions with a strong group of newspaper 
columnists and commentators. 

Appeals are now being made to the 
sacred name of George Norris, who for 
40 years fought on the floor, first of the 
House, and then of the Senate, for pro- 
gressive legislation, in particular for 
public power. Now it is being said that 
Norris knew how to get things done; 
that he always worked with the leader- 
ship. He worked with the leadership, 
it is said, and they helped put those 
things through for him. 

Mr. President, those who say that 
simply do not know history. Norris was 
@ pariah in this body for many years, 
shunned by his colleagues, shunned by 
the leaders of his party, shunned by the 
leaders of my party. It was only when 
there was a great popular change in 
1932 that he came into his own. But 
he would not have been able to get the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the REA 
through Congress if in the previous 
decades, standing almost alone against 
the massed power of the Senate, he had 
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not fought for what he believed to be 
right, and had not been willing to be 
voted down time after time. 

The committee which was designated 
to choose the five great Senators rejected 
Norris, for reasons which I have never 
quite been able to understand. But they 
did choose, as one of the five great Sena- 
tors, Bob La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
whose portrait will be found in the 
anteroom of the Senate Chamber. Bob 
La Follette never consulted the leader- 
ship to find out what it wanted or what 
had a chance of passage. He did what 
he thought was right. 

When he first came to the U.S. Senate 
and rose to speak on monopolies and the 
railways, every Senator got up and 
walked out. La Follette spoke to a 
completely empty Chamber, much as I 
have been speaking to an empty Cham- 
ber this afternoon, although I am not 
trying to compare myself with La Fol- 
lette. 
ment which was very prophetic when 
he said: 

I predict that many of those who have 
temporarily absented themselves from this 
Chamber will be permanently absented from 
this Chamber. 


That is precisely what happened, be- 
cause he went out over the country, to 
chautauquas and other public meetings, 
and called the roll. He gave the results 
of the rollcalls on significant votes. In 
the space of 8 years, we had the popular 
election of Senators. While the Senate 
may have continued as a club, it ceased 
to be a millionaire’s club—although we 
are glad to have a few of them with us. 

What I am trying to say is that there 
is a case for dissent. If one believes a 
cause to be right, even if every other 
Member of the Senate is opposed to him, 
it is proper to advance it—yet not to 
take too much time in advancing it; not 
to do it with complete disregard for the 
feelings of others; not to condemn those 
who think differently from one’s self: 
but to argue the logic, as I have tried 
to do this afternoon; not to be taken in 
by the statement, “Well, you will never 
get it by.” 


If we considered only those things ~ 


which could be immediately passed, so- 
ciety would always be on dead center, 
and would never advance whatsoever. 

Please do not think I am trying to 
include myself with Wendell Philips of 
William Lloyd Garrison or Julia Ward 
Howe or Robert La Follette or George 
Norris. 

I simply say that there are great 
wrongs in the treatment which we mete 
out to the Negroes, wrongs which deserve 
to be remedied. 

One of the things on which we should 
concentrate is the right to vote. It is 
not the sole reform, but is a very im- 
portant reform. If we believe in it, we 
should get an effective measure. I be- 
lieve that an effective measure consists 
far more in the registrar proposal than 
in the referee proposal, which, in my 
judgment, is illusory and will result in 
only an insignificant fraction of the 
Negroes being given the right of suffrage. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 


La Follette then made a state- . 
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Mr. JAVITS. Is the Senator from Illi- 
nois not cognizant of the fact that even 
assuming that his amendment to sec- 
tion 3 of the bill carries, it would still 
leave section 7 of the bill intact? Is the 
Senator from Tlinois not aware of that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I am. This is 
2n amendment to section 3; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is the Senator from Illi- 
nois not also aware that, whatever may 
be the views of himself and other Sen- 
ators who desire to see the registrar plan 
adopted as the plan for voting, it is a 
fact that if this amendment were 
adopted, the Senate would have an op- 
portunity, in due course, to work its 
will and to say whether it wanted only 
the Senator’s amendment or whether it 
wanted both the Senator’s amendment 
and the voting referee provision. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Thus the Senate could 
take its choice, let me say, even though 
I, as one of the proponents of this 
amendment, have firm views on the sub- 
ject, in that I want the registrar pro- 
posal, only, adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not also correct to 
say that in giving the Senate these 
alternatives—which by now are stand- 
ard—the Senate has a full opportunity 
to work its will; and that the three 
alternatives are as follows: 

First, the pending proposal, submitted 
by the Senator from Illinois, on behalf 
of himself and myself—to wit, the reg- 
istrar proposal, which may be joined 
with—if the Senate so chooses—the vot- 
ing referee proposal. 

Second, the proposal for Federal en- 
rollment officers—it is the so-called 
Clark proposal, and is cosponsored by 
me—which turns upon the fulcrum of a 
decided Supreme Court case, and also 
retains the voting referee proposal. 

Third, the voting referee proposal. 

In view of those alternatives, it is not 
the view of the Senator from Illinois 
that, at the very least, the Senate should 
have an opportunity—in view of the fact 
that, for reasons which are known to ail 
of us, there has been no committee pro- 
cedure in connection with this bill—un- 
der these circumstances to consider 
these classic alternatives, and to either 
adopt or reject them? 

And does the Senator from Illinois not 
also agree that that is particularly true 
in view of the fact that the chief of 
these alternatives is not the product of 
the ingenuity of some one Senator, but 
is the product of the very deliberate and 
considered thinking and judgment on 
this entire subject—and now I refer to 
the Federal registrar proposal—by the 
Civil Rights Commission, and that two 
of the members of the Commission who 
concurred in that proposal are very dis- 
tinguished men from the South; and 
that the proposal for Federal enrollment 
officers is not strictly a product of the 
brain of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLarK] or of my brain, but repre- 
sents the consensus of opinion of six 
Members of this body, three Democrats 
and three Republicans—and also repre- 


sents the thinking of the Senator from + 


Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 
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Is that not the situation which faces 
the Senate; and do not such auspices 
give these alternatives such standing 
and such quality that the Senate almost 
has a duty to consider them and to per- 
mit the majority of the Senate to work 
its will in deciding which one of them 
will best carry out its purposes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New York is correct, and I am very glad 
he has so well illustrated the variety of 
choices before the Senate. 

He has joined me in sponsoring the 
pending amendment which calls for the 
appointment of Federal registrars; and, 
as he has said, the pending amendment 
really has been endorsed by five of the 
six members of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. The Senator from New York 
has also pointed out that there are other 
possibilities or alternatives. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLarK] pointed out yesterday eve- 
ning, the reason why we brought up the 
registrar proposal as an amendment in 
the form of a susbtitute for section 3 
of the Dirksen measure, instead of wait- 
ing for the Senate to reach the consider- 
ation of section 7, is that if we were to 
wait for section 7 to be considered, by 
that time the House bill might well have 
come to the Senate, and then we might 
be faced with a move to substitute the 
House bill for the Dirksen measure, with 
cloture then imposed; and if that hap- 
pened, then a registrar proposal, as a 
susbtitute for the referee proposal, would 
in all probability be ruled not germane. 

Therefore, we felt that time did not 
permit us to have any further delay, and 
that we should move as rapidly as possi- 
ble to a consideration of the question of 
voting rights, and that we should begin 
with the proposal for the plan suggested 
by the Civil Rights Commission. 

Mr. JAVITS. In view of the fact that 
this matter has been discussed, now, for 
weeks on end, and that at long last— 
whatever may be the reason for it; and 
I think both the Senator and I have a 
right to feel that we had something to 
do with bringing on the sudden spurt of 
voting amendments either up or down by 
means of the much maligned but, I be- 
lieve, extremely useful cloture petition— 
voting has been had, does the Senator 
from Illinois not believe that when prop- 
ositions have been so deliberately and so 
elaborately designed by authorities as 
important as the members of the Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Commission, they de- 
serve a deliberation and a discussion 
which bear some remote facsimile to the 
weeks of discussion which the Senate has 
had upon generalities, which resulted in 
no voting at all? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] will take part in 
this debate. I also hope that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], who 
hitherto has not discussed this subject 
at any length, will take the floor and will 
discuss this matter. 

However, personally, I have no desire 
to prolong the proceedings to any great 
length. I have now said about all I wish 
to say. 

Mr. President, I shall close by saying 
that I think the press, the public, and 
we ourselves have all too often suc- 
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ourselves, “What will win?” Then we 
adopt only the course of action which 
we believe will win. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to succumb to that view is, in my 
judgment, to give in to the sickness of 
our society—to the worship of power, to 
the worship of success—and not to ad- 
here to fidelity to ideals. 

Mr. President, to me, the Declaration 
of Independence still has validity. 'To 
me, the Gettysburg Address is still true 
Americanism. To me, the 14th amend- 
ment and the 15th amendment still are 
valid. To me, the Negro is aman. To 
me, every human being, whatever his 
race, color, or religion, should be treated 
as a son of God, and we should not 
knowingly humiliate anyone. 

I believe that we should try to develop 
the best that is in people; that the 
democratic process of participation 
forces people to make moral choices, 
and that by making those moral 
choices, the character of people is 
necessarily improved; that in the long 
run, public discussion tends to winnow 
out the false and to retain the true, 
or to obtain a blending of different pro- 
posals which perhaps is better than any 
original proposition. 

That is why I believe we should have 
a broader participation in public life; 
that groups should not be excluded be- 
cause of extrinsic qualities of color or 
race; and that if we really mean what 
we say, we should try to do this in a fair 
fashion, not in the least effective fashion 
possible. That fair and effective method 
is the basis of the present amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Illinois 
several questions. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. First of 
all, let me say that, personally, I regard 
the ballot box as the ultimate guardian 
of liberty in a government by the people; 
and, personally, I feel that the 15th 
amendment warrants appropriate legis- 
lation to secure the safety of the vote 
for all citizens, regardless of race or 
color. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that is what I 
have been contending for this afternoon. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And I 
have failed to find in the 15th amend- 
ment any distinction between State 
elections or Federal elections. The 15th 
amendment clearly states that the right 
to vote shall not be abridged by reason 
of race or color. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree, and 
earlier in the afternoon I argued that 
point. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I respect 
the Senator’s sincerity on that point. 
With me, however, the problem is, How 
can we best get it done? I have some 
reservation with respect to the so-called 
referee provision as it is proposed in the 
Dirksen substitute. I feel it would pos- 


sibly make the courts too much of an 
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administrative agency, and perhaps 
overburdened the courts which have a 
clogged calendar. 

DOUGLAS. That is one ob- 
jection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On the 
other hand, I feel that to burden the 
President with making all the findings 
necessary to set up a registrar might be 
overburdening the Presidency. I had 
thought that possibly the proposal ad- 
vanced by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. JAvITs], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLarRK], and other Sen- 
ators, offered a way to implement the 
15th amendment without overburdening 
the court on the one hand, or the Presi- 
dent on the other. 

Under the parliamentary situation, 
how can I best express my conviction 
by a vote? What shall I do? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not want to 
give the Senator advice on how to vote. 
Let me say that if the registrar pro- 
posal is turned down, we can then pro- 
ceed to the Clark-Javits proposal. 

But in the meantime, before the Sen- 
ator makes up his mind, I ask him to 
look at page 4, subsection (D) of our 
amendment, as regards the question of 
overburdening the President. That pro- 
vision reads: 

In conducting any investigation under 
the provisions of this section, the President 
may designate the Commission on Civil 
Rights, the Department of Justice, or such 
other department or agency as he may deem 
appropriate to make available to him such 
facts as he finds necessary for his deter- 
mination. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator for his yielding and for his 
answer to my question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield the floor, unless there are 
questions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. JAVITS, 
and Mr. CHURCH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois yields to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or statement, with 
the understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, first of 
all, I want to commend the Senator from 
Illinois for the excellent address he has 
given this afternoon. I honor him for 
the leadership he has shown in the civil 
rights field, and for his efforts to convey 
the importance of this matter to the 
entire country. 

I should like to ask the Senator this 
question. Is it not true that under the 
Constitution it is left to the States to 
determine the qualifications of voters, 
with the limitation that no State may 
deny the vote on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, as 
Provided in the 15th amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is sub- 
stantially true, although as the Senator 
knows, there are two provisions on this 
point, the 4th section of the first article 
of the Constitution; namely, that Con- 
sress may prescribe the time, place, and 
manner of electing—initially—Repre- 
sentatives, and then later the meaning 
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was broadened to include Senators, and 
the word “manner” may have a some- 
what elastic definition; and, secondly, 
the 15th amendment, to which the Sena- 
tor has referred. 

Of course, as the Senator knows, in 
the particular amendments which are 
before us, none of them proposes to set 
up different qualifications. They pro- 
vide that the State qualifications shall be 
carried out or applied by the federally 
appointed registrars, or enrolling officers, 
or referees. But where there is proof 
that the administration of the qualifica- 
tions is carried out in a discriminatory 
fashion, then a Federal officer, either ju- 
dicial or administrative, may be appoint- 
ed, who will apply the State’s stand- 
ards—not new standards, but the State’s 
standards. 

Mr. CHURCH. I understand that is 
so, but, apart from the restriction im- 
posed upon the States by the 15th 
amendment, the States, under the Con- 
stitution, have the authority to estab- 
lish the qualifications for voters. That 
is true, is it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, but they can- 
not be applied in a discriminatory 
fashion. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree, because the 
15th amendment specifies that no State 
shall deny the right to vote to any person 
on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not only shall not 
deny, but also shall not abridge. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is true. Now, 
since under the Constitution it is left 
to the States to establish the general 
qualifications for voting, which they must 
establish in a nondiscriminatory fash- 
ion, has it not always been customary 
for the States to handle the registration 
of voters within their own jurisdictions? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. That iscorrect, 
of course. 

Mr. CHURCH. And the purpose of 
the legislation that we are now consider- 
ing is to provide a remedy to citizens who 
are disenfranchised improperly, by vir- 
tue of the failure of a State, in any given 
case, to register those voters in accord- 
ance with their rights under the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. That brings me to the 
principal question I should like to ask 
the Senator from Illinois. Since nor- 
mally the States provide the registrars 
to register the voters, and since it is our 
purpose to furnish a remedy to citizens 
who may be improperly denied the right 
to vote by a given State, in an uncon- 
stitutional manner, and since, to do so, 
whether we proceed by way of a registrar 
or a referee, it is first necessary for a 
finding to be made that the State in 
question has in fact improperly denied 
citizens of their right to register and 
vote, then is it not a matter of central 
importance to determine by what meth- 
od that finding is made? And, in this 
connection, I will ask the Senator wheth- 
er, under his proposal, that finding 
would have to be made in an adversarial 
proceeding in a Federal court, where 
competent evidence must be presented 
to establish that discriminatory practice 
is in fact taking place, or whether it 
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could be made administratively without 
such a procedure, or in what manner it 
could be made? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On pages 3 and 4 of 
the amendment we provide that the find- 
ings shall be made administratively, and 
the President may designate the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, if it is continued, 
as I hope it will be continued, or the 
Department of Justice, or such other 
agency as he may deem appropriate to 
conduct the investigation and make 
available to him all the facts necessary 
for his determination. 

This is not something new in Ameri- 
can Government. In many acts we have 
quasi-judicial bodies which are given this 
power; and the Commission on Civil 
Rights, though not the Department of 
Justice, could be held to be a quasi- 
judicial body. 

Mr. CHURCH. Are there any other 
precedents in Federal law which permit 
Federal officers to supplant State officers 
on the basis of a purely administrative 
determination? This is the problem 
which troubles me, and it troubles me 
very deeply. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Idaho knows, I am not a lawyer. 

I remember, however, the first Child 
Labor Act, which I think was passed in 
1914. At that time standards were laid 
down. It was provided that where State 
administrative officials came up to a 
given standard of efficiency they could 
serve as Federal officials for the purpose 
of the act, but where they did not come 
up to those standards the Federal in- 
spectors would substitute for them. 
While the first child labor law was de- 
clared unconstitutional, I do not think 
it was declared unconstitutional on that 
ground. I think that provision of the 
act was not reversed. 

Mr. CHURCH. I donot raise, in con- 
nection with the amendment presented 
by the Senator, a constitutional question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand, 

Mr. CHURCH. I raise instead a ques- 
tion of policy. It seems to me that where 
the objective is to replace local regis- 
trars—who have customarily been State 
officers and who, under the Constitution, 
are intended to be State officers—with 
Federal registrars, who would supplant 
the State officers, it is very important 
that the initial determination that a pat- 
tern of discrimination does in fact exist, 
of a kind to justify the use of Federal 
officers in the place of the State officers, 
ought to be carefully and properly made. 
I fail to find, in the language of the 
amendment, sufficiently specific provi- 
sions to satisfy me that an administra- 
tive determination by the Civil Rights 
Commission—or, indeed, by the Attorney 
General, who is, after all, an appointee 
of the President—would be sufficient to 
assure me that due process of law would 
be followed in the making of this find- 
ing. So the fault I see in the Senator’s 
proposal is with respect to the initial 
finding. It is my feeling that since such 
a finding could only safely be made upon 
competent evidence, and since the rules 
of evidence and judicial procedure which 
have grown up over the centuries ought 
properly to apply in a case of this kind, 
this initial finding should be made in a 
Federal court. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the 
Senator’s feelings. 


Mr. CHURCH. For this reason I find 
I cannot support the amendment offered 
by the Senator, but I again commend the 
Senator from Illinois for the splendid 
address he has made and for the leader- 
ship he has shown in advancing the cause 
of civil rights. I want the Senator to 
understand why I differ with him in re- 
gard to this amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I appreciate 
the position of the Senator from Idaho 
very much. 

Perhaps my use of the language was 
inexact. I wish to point out that the 
Federal registrar appointed by the Pres- 
ident would not replace the local or 
State registrar. ‘Those local registrars 
would indeed continue to function. The 
Federal registrar would merely serve to 
register groups which Congress and the 
Commission have found in general to 
be discriminated against, and whom we 
know as men have been discriminated 
against, in localities where the President 
or the agent of the President specifically 
found this discrimination to exist. I do 
not see any reason—and eminent law 
professors agree—why the action can- 
not be based on such findings by Con- 
gress and the President, as well as on 
court findings. 

We are not going to put in a new 
wholesale system of registration which 
supplants the old one. The present sys- 
tem would continue, in those cases 
where the Federal registrar was appoint- 
ed, for the white voters. The Federal 
registrar would merely serve as a reg- 
istration officer for the disbarred Negro 
voters. 

I know there are many facets to this 
problem, and it is hard to get an answer 
which satisfies all queries on every fas- 
tidious point, so to speak. 

The evil against which we are moving, 
is, to my mind, however, so great that 
we have to have a fairly effective means 
of dealing with it. 

I think the chief fault with the referee 
system is not so much in the original 
judicial finding—although that is not 
simple and fast—that a general practice 
or pattern of discrimination operates, 
but is in the fact that after the finding 
has been established each individual Ne- 
gro has to go through the process once 
again with the State or local registrar. 
Each individual must submit himself to 
the humiliation and to the delays and 
pressures of being forced to register at 
the same place. He must again go to 
the referee, and then once more to the 
judge, to prove not only that he is quali- 
fied to vote but that he has been discrimi- 
nated against. I think that is the chief 
fault with regard to the proposal. 

There are all kinds of combinations 
and permutations which one can include 
in regard to the registrar and referee sys- 
tem. We chose one that seemed to us 
most simple, direct and effective. Per- 
haps later along the way the Senator 
from Idaho will want to join us on some 
variant. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). The Senator from Texas 
is recognized. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the yeas and nays be 
ordered on the Senator’s amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to move to table the amendment, 
but I shall withhold that motion tem- 
porarily, with the understanding that I 
shall not lose my right to the floor. I 
shall be glad to yield for reasonable 
amounts of time to other Senators, with 
the full understanding that I reserve my 
right to the floor and my right to offer 
the motion to table the amendment. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. 

I will say I ascertained earlier today 
that a number of Senators, or their of- 
fices had inferred that there would prob- 
ably be no votes today. Those Senators 
are therefore absent on various forms 
of official business. I am _ personally 
ready to vote at any time, of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I finish, please? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to correct the impression that anyone in 
authority in the leadership informed any 
Senator there would be no votes today. 
I think I have talked to most Senators, 
and to everyone who asked me I said we 
expected votes, even during the evening, 
if necessary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is hard to get testi- 
mony from absent Senators as to what 
they believed or inferred. 

I will merely say that the offices of 
these Senators have in general told us 
they inferred that probably there would 
not be a vote today. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It so happens that 
most of these Senators who are away 
are men who, if present, would probably 
vote with us. I do not think it would 
be wholly fair to a number of the absent 
Senators to push the amendment to a 
vote today. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished minority leader yield 
to me for 1 minute, so that I may make 
an insertion in the REcorD? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Georgia with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois yields to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RUSSELL 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, an 
impressive example of the profound re- 
spect and unqualified esteem which all 
Americans hold for Georgia’s illustrious 
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senior Senator [Mr. Russet] is the ex. 
cellent column by Bill Henry which ap. 
peared in a recent issue of the Los Ange. 
les Times and was reprinted in the March 
17, 1960, issue of the Atlanta Journal. 

Mr. Henry pays deserved tribute to the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] as an outstanding lawyer, a great 
Governor and a U.S. Senator of un- 
paralleled stature. He expresses the 
opinion that were the U.S. Senate called 
upon to name the Nation’s most talented 
and successful diplomat of modern times 
it would unanimously choose the Sena- 
tor from Georgia |Mr. RUSSELL]. 

As the Member of this body who has 
the honor to serve as the Senator's jun- 
ior colleague, I wish to endorse Mr. 
Henry’s conclusions about the greatness 
of this incomparable statesman and | 
wish to observe that it is my personal 
conclusion that historians of the future 
will record that the greatest mistake our 
Nation has made during the past half 
century was in not calling him to the 
higher service of President of these 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of Mr. Henry’s col- 
umn, as reprinted in the Atlanta Journal, 
be printed herewith in the body of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR RICHARD RUSSELL: 
DIPLOMAT 
(By Bill Henry) 

If it were ever left to the membership of 
the Senate of the United States to name the 
most talented and successful diplomat of 
modern times, it would not be John Foster 
Dulles or Dean Acheson or any of the other 
professional practitioners of the art of ac- 
complishing-something-without-ruffling-too- 
many-feathers. 

Instead of thumbing through the State 
Department personnel files for the greatest 
diplomat of them all, the Senate would turn 
to its own membership and offer the name 
of the distinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL. The _ balding 
bachelor from the tiny town of Winder has 
demonstrated the exact mixture of deter- 
mination, tatt and procedural skill required 
for success on so many occasions that even 
those who disagree completely with some 
of the things he stands for will swear that 
no man in modern times has so perfectly 
combined the judicial qualities with tact 
and skill. 


NATION’s BEst 


LOOKING BACK 


Just look back at his most recent accom- 
plishment of keeping the whole Senate with- 
out sleep for more than a week and prevent- 
ing a majority from having its way, without 
having any of the Members mad at him. 
The actual fact is that those who most 
furiously resent what they feel is his obstruc- 
tionism not only grudgingly admire his skill 
and tact but find it impossible to stir up 
any personal antagonism over the situation. 
It’s a pretty good trick to keep people up 
without much sleep for a week, deny them 
what they feel are their rights, and still lose 
neither their respect nor their friendship. 

Senator RUSSELL has, as a matter of fact, 
made a career of defending what he regards 
as the right of the individual States to settle 
their own problems. He’s been at ft, suc- 
cessfully, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury in the Senate. 

But he has not limited his activities to 
this matter. His judicial tact, demonstrated 
in many different fields and on many differs 
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ent matters, is such that when the touchy 
matter of investigating the dismissal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur came up, RUSSELL was 
the unanimous choice of his fellow Senators 
to preside over the hearings. The conduct 
of those sessions has been hailed as an ex- 
ample of perfect handling of an almost im-~ 
possible problem. A major secret of his 
success is the fact that he doesn’t lose his 
temper or his poise. He has planned his 
present campaign to prevent what he regards 
as an injustice to the South in a manner 
that would do credit to a military genius like 
Robert E. Lee. One error could easily bring 
the wrath of an infuriated majority down on 
his head—but he doesn’t make that sort of 
mistake. 
REMARKABLE CAREER 

RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL is a smalltown 
gentleman attorney who comes by his polit- 
ical skills rightly. His father was a strug- 
gling smalltown lawyer who eventually 
became chief justice of Georgia. RUSSELL 

mt a decade in the general assembly, 
pecoming speaker and then being elected 
Governor at the ripe old age of 33. He at 
once cut his own salary, eliminated 85 of 
102 bureaus and agencies in his State, and 
when his term expired was elected to the 
Senate. As a symbol of the South he re- 
ceived 263 votes for the presidential nomi- 
nation in 1948 and 292 votes in 1952. It is 
quite a tribute that he is highly regarded by 
his colleagues despite the bitterness of their 
disagreement with him on the touchy subject 
of civil and States rights. 


Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader for yielding to 
me. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a por- 
tion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
minority leader yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
the understanding that I do not lose the 
floor, I shall be glad to yield. I think 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York would like 20 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING] would like 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], who is on his feet? I 
thought perhaps he wanted a little time. 

Mr. HART. I apologize for distracting 
the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I merely wished to 
ascertain how many Senators desired 
time before I press the motion to table. 

Mr. HART. I would welcome the op- 
portunity briefly to state my views. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Could that be done 
within the compass of 10 minutes? 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
order to keep the record straight, there 
have been allegations that assurances 
had been given to Senators that there 
were to be no votes today. I understand, 
indirectly, through the grapevine, that 
I am said to be one of those who gave 
such assurance. I deny absolutely that 
I gave any such assurance. I stated that 
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I did not think there would be any votes 
today, but that I could not assure Sen- 
ators there would be no votes. I told 
Senators that if they would leave their 
names with me, if there were to be votes 
I would see that they were notified as 
soon as possible. 

I wish to have that statement on the 
record, because no assurance has been 
given to anyone, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that there would not be any 
votes today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, obvi- 
ously assurances are unpredictable 
things. I know of no assurance that I 
gave on that point. Besides, I believe, in 
fairness to Senators who have remained 
in the Chamber, we are entitled to make 
some progress in this matter, so no apol- 
ogies are necessary from any side. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, with the understanding that 
I shall not lose the floor, I may yield 10 
minutes to the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KeaTinc], 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], and 
20 minutes to the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], or a total of 40 
minutes, following which I shall take 5 
minutes for myself, and if no Senator 
wishes additional time, I shall press the 
motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, does the Sen- 
ator intend to make a motion to table 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assume that, so 
far as the Democratic side is concerned, 
we can notify all absent Senators, even 
to the extent of telephoning them long 
distance or sending telegrams. I wish 
the attachés on the Democratic side 
would attend to that matter immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. A moment ago the ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. JOHNSON] asked for the yeas and 
nays on the pending amendment, which 
were ordered. I wonder if there is to be 
a yea-and-nay vote on the motion to 
table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I expect to ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a unanimous-consent request now pend- 
ing. Is there objection to the request of 
the minority leader that he be per- 
mitted to yield to various Senators the 
times indicated, without losing the floor? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, after 
45 minutes I shall make the motion to 
table, and ask for the yeas and nays. 

I now yield to the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. KeaTIneG]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois. I wish 
to speak on another subject very briefly, 
but before doing so I shall speak for a 
moment or two on the pending amend- 
ment. 
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In my judgment the voting referee 
proposal is by all odds the soundest 
single method of protecting the right to 
vote against discrimination. I strongly 
support section 7 of the Dirksen amend- 
ment, which embodies the referee pro- 
posal. However, I feel that the registrar 
proposal has been greatly strengthened 
over the one originally proposed, in that 
the present version applies to both Fed- 
eral and State elections, and there is no 
doubt in my mind whatever that under 
the 15th amendment Congress has the 
power to legislate in this field as regards 
both Federal and State elections. 

Furthermore, it is entirely impractica- 
ble to legislate only as to Federal elec- 
tions, because in many States the bal- 
lots cover both Federal and State offi- 
cers, on the same ballot. 

Those of us who favor further 
strengthening the rights of our citizens 
to vote do not wish to be whipsawed, 
as almost happened in the other body, 
by having one group, who favor a par- 
ticular method, line up with those who 
do not want any method, against the 
other side; and, in turn, when some 
other plan is presented, have another 
group form the same kind of coalition 
to defeat the second measure. There- 
fore, I think it is very desirable, since 
this amendment does not supplant sec- 
tion 7, to have an alternative plan be- 
fore us for consideration at this stage. 

As I understand, if the motion to 
table is agreed to, it is the intention of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], and other Senators to 
offer another proposal. 

I think it is very important that we 
should have this opportunity to test the 
sentiment of the Senate on these alter- 
natives without jeopardizing the referee 
section. 

Mr. President, I now desire to discuss 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from New York has the 
floor. 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR REVISION OF IMMI- 
GRATION LAWS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, earlier 
today I was happy to cosponsor a bill to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
President for revision of the immigra- 
tion laws. I hope that the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
of which I am a member, will give this 
legislation prompt and favorable atten- 
tion. The problems in this field have 
been too long neglected. Our present 
immigration laws are very fine in many 
respects. Nevertheless, they are riddled 
with discriminatory, inequitable, and 
unjustifiably stringent provisions; and 
the sooner we come to grips with this 
problem the better. 

Charges were made yesterday, both 
here and in the other body, that the 
President’s message was motivated by 
election year politics. At the time I said 
this charge was completely baseless. I 
repeat that statement now and I wish to 
document my position. 
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The charge is made by those who wish 
to cover up for the failure on the part 
of the Congress to do anything sub- 
stantial to reform our immigration laws. 

Let me briefly review the actions 
which the President has taken in this 
field since 1953. 

On February 2, 1953, within 1 month 
after taking office, the President, in his 
state of the Union message, requested 
the Congress to review existing legisla- 
tion in this field and to “enact a statute 
which would at one and the same time 
guard our legitimate national interests 
and be faithful to our basic ideas of free- 
dom and fairness to all.” 

This message reminded us that “we 
are—one and all—immigrants or the 
sons and daughters of immigrants.” It 
pointed out that existing legislation 
contained “injustices” and did in fact 
“discriminate.” 

Later that same year, on April 22, 1953, 
the President sent a letter to the Vice 
President of the United States and the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, where- 
in he recommended the enactment of 
emergency immigration legislation for 
the special admission of a total of 
240,000 immigrants. 

On February 17, 1954, the President 
requested supplemental appropriations 
to continue the refugee relief program. 

On January 6, 1955, in his state of the 
Union address, the President again 
urged the correction of certain inequi- 
table, and discriminatory provisions in 
our immigration laws. 

On April 20, 1955, the President trans- 
mitted a message to the Congress on the 
mutual security program which con- 
tained his request for funds for the 
United Nations and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion for the purpose of carrying on their 
humanitarian assistance to uprooted and 
oppressed refugees throughout’ the 
world. 

On May 27, 1955, the President, in a 
most comprehensive message, suggested 
approximately 10 changes to the Refu- 
gee Relief Act. 

On January 5, 1956, in his state of the 
Union message, the President again de- 
manded immediate attention to our im- 
migration problem and requested a 
revision of our immigration and na- 
tionality laws which would deal real- 
istically with present-day conditions. 

On February 8, 1956, the President 
delivered a special message to the Con- 
gress which again was a comprehensive 
statement on the need for a major over- 
hauling of our immigration laws. 

This message took up four separate 
and distinct subject matters respecting 
our immigration policies: First, the 
quota system and the use of national 
origins; second, the private relief bill 
system of handling hardship cases; 
third, unnecessary restrictions and ad- 
ministrative provisions of our immigra- 
tion laws; and fourth, judicial review in 
deportation. 

In this message the President said: 

Experience in the postwar world demon- 
strates that the present national origins 
method of admitting aliens needs to be re- 
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examined and a new system adopted which 
will admit aliens within allowable numbers 
according to new guidelines and standards. 


On September 25, 1956, the President 
addressed a letter to me as the ranking 
minority member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, wherein he expressed great dis- 
appointment over Congress failure to 
meet his repeated requests for legislation 
which would provide asylum for a sub- 
stantial number of refugees and escapees 
in Europe. He expressed hope, how- 
ever, that this much-needed legislation 
would be forthcoming in the next ses- 
sion of Congress and stated that he 
would again urge its enactment. 

In the President’s budget message of 
1957, the President again requested 
amounts for escapee program and for 
contributions to Governmental Commit- 
tee for European Immigration and the 
United Nations Refugee Fund, which aid 
in the relief and settlement of refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain and in 
immigration from Europe. 

On May 23, 1957, the President, in a 
message to the Congress, once again 
urged corrective legislation to alleviate 
the tremendous refugee problem exist- 
ing throughout the world. And, in this 
same message, the President again urged 
that the quota be based on the 1950 pop- 
ulation in place of the 1920 census. He 
called for the equitable distribution of 
the additional quota numbers and rec- 
ommended that they be distributed 
among the various countries in propor- 
tion to the actual immigration into the 
United States since the establishment of 
the quota system in 1924 and up to July 
1, 1955. He further recommended that 
quota numbers unused one year should 
be available for use in the following year. 
He called for a poo] of the unused quota 
numbers for Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
the Pacific oceanic areas. He also made 
recommendations that would eliminate 
the so-called mortgage on quotas ar- 
rangement existing under the Displaced 
Persons Act. In addition, he noted the 
need for proper alien orphan adoption 
legislation, together with several other 
liberalizing features on our immigration 
policy. 

On May 21, 1957, in a message to the 
Congress, the President further urged 
contributions to the United Nations and 
other international programs in the field 
of technical operation, assistance to ref- 
ugees, migrants, children’s welfare and 
assistance to escapees from Communist 
despotism. 

On March 13, 1959, the President again 
called for funds to continue the just- 
mentioned programs. 

On May 21, 1959, the President held 
a conference at the White House on ref- 
ugee problems and cited this country’s 
role in the World Refugee Year. 

On January 18, 1960, in his budget 
message for 1961, the President again re- 
quested funds to continue his mutual se- 
curity program. 

The Chief Executive can urge laws but 
he cannot enact them. No one can fair- 
ly shift responsibility to the President 
for Congress’ inaction these past 8 years. 

On the contrary, it is plain from the 
record that the President has done every- 
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thing which could reasonably be expect. 
ed to center attention on the flaws in 
our present immigration policy. His ef. 
forts deserve recognition from all those 
interested in these objectives. If we had 
more action in Congress and less parti- 
san backbiting, there would be no need 
for the President’s constant reminders 
to us of our legislative responsibilities, 

I for one intend to follow the Presi- 
dent’s lead and to continue my unceas- 
ing efforts for constructive results. I 
will not be drawn into any partisan de- 
bate on a subject so important to the 
poor souls throughout the world who 
look to America for welcome and haven. 
Let us devote our energy and time to a 
discussion of the merits of these issues 
and not waste them on questioning any- 
one’s motivation. 

This is a field which cries out for ac- 
tion. Let us respond to that cry sym- 
pathetically and constructively—rather 
than by bitter carping and wrangling. 
Let us not play politics with the prob- 
lems of broken families, displaced ref- 
ugees, orphaned children, and all the 
other people throughout the world who 
love and respect our great country and 
who expect from America a warm and 
generous response to their needs. 

I am grateful to my friend from Il- 
linois for permitting me to make these 
brief remarks on this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that an analysis of 
S. 3225 be printed in the ReEcorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF S. 3225 

(Outline of proposal “to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act so as to mod- 
ernize and liberalize the quota system and 
provide for the admission of persecuted 
peoples, and for other purposes.,’’) 


QUOTA PROVISIONS 


Under existing law the annual quota 
of 154,657 is computed by taking one-sixth 
of 1 percent of the white population in 1920. 

1. The proposal (section 1) would provide 
for increasing the annual quota. 

(a) The quota would be increased by ap- 
plying the same percentage to the 1950 total 
population rather than to the 1920 white 
population. This would provide an increase 
of 101,343 or a total annual quota of 256,000. 

(b) It would provide a further increase 
in the annual quota when the 1960 census 
is completed by applying the same percent- 
age to the 1960 total population. This 
would provide an increase of about double 
the present quota or a total annual quota 
of 300,000. 

Existing law provides for the distribution 
of the quota as determined under the pro- 
visions of the Immigration Act of 1924 based 
upon “national origin.” It also provides 
that the minimum quota for any quota area 
shall be 100. 

2. The proposal (sections 1 and 2) would 
provide for an equitable distribution of the 
additional quota numbers authorized. 

(a) Each quota area would receive the 
same quota provided by existing law. 

(b) The proposal would increase the quota 
of each minimum quota area from 100 to 
200. 

(c) Under the proposal the concept of 
“national origin” would be discarded insofar 
as distribution of the remainder of the in- 
crease in the quota is concerned. The re- 
mainder of the increase in the quota would 
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be distributed among the several quota areas 
in proportion to the total immigration to 
the United States from each area between 
July 1, 1924 and July 1, 1959. 

Existing law makes no provision for the 
use of unused quotas. 

3. The proposal (section 1) would provide 
for the use of unused quotas by pooling such 
quotas and providing for their redistribu- 


(a) Quota numbers in the pool would be 
made available to natives of quota areas 
whose quotas were oversubscribed during 
the previous fiscal year. 

(b) Each oversubscribed area would re- 
ceive a percentage of the number of visas 
in the pool equal to the percentage that its 
allotted quotas bears to the aggregate of all 
quota areas whose quotas were oversub- 
scribed. 

Existing law provides that ‘“‘any increase in 
the number of minimum quota areas above 
20 within the Asia-Pacific triangle shall re- 
sult in a proportionate decrease in each 
minimum quota of such area in order that 
the sum total of all minimum quotas within 
the Asia-Pacific triangle shall not exceed 
2,000.” There are 20 minimum quota areas 
each with a quota of 100 or a total of 2,000. 

4 The proposal (section 3) would delete 
entirely the present ceiling of 2,000 on the 
minimum quotas within the Asia-Pacific 
triangle. 

Existing law does not adequately provide 
new political entities with an immigration 
quota of not less than the total of sub- 
quotas or minimum quotas previously com- 
prising the area in which such political 
change occurs. 

5. Under the proposal (section 3) provision 
would be made to assure new political en- 
tities a quota of not less than the total of 
subquotas or minimum quotas previously 
comprising the area. 


REFUGEES 


1. The proposal (section 4) defines “refu- 
gees” as including persons forced to flee 
from Communist territory or from a country 
in the Middle East because of persecution or 
fear of persecution. It also includes persons 
who are victims of war, political upheaval, or 
natural calamity who are unable to return 
to their former homes. 

2. Under the proposal the President would 
be given the power to authorize by procla- 
mation the parole by the Attorney General 
into the United States of ‘refugees’ when- 
ever he finds: 

(a) That a situation has arisen which 
justifies it, and 

(b) That it would be in the interests of 
the United States to do so. 

8. Specific authority-would be given the 
Attorney General to parole into the United 
States 10,000 “refugees” annually in the 
absence of any proclamation by the Presi- 
dent. 

4. The proposal (sec. 5) sets up a pro- 
cedure for the adjustment of the immigra- 
tion status of parolees to that of lawful 
permanent residents. 

(a) The Attorney General would be au- 
thorized to adjust the status of refugees 
after 2 years residence if not contrary to 
the national interests; 

(b) A report of the Attorney General’s 
action would be submitted for congressional 
approval and unless disapproved refugee’s 
immigration status would be adjusted. 


OTHER CHANGES 

Existing law makes no provision under 
which an Asian spouse may be given the 
benefit of the quota of an accompanying 
Spouse or if the accompanying spouse is a 
nonquota immigrant (a native of a Western 
Hemisphere country) classification as a non- 
quota immigrant. 

1. The proposal (sec. 6) would remove 
this inequity in existing law by granting to 
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an Asian spouse the benefit of the quota of 
an accompanying spouse or permit the Asian 
spouse of a native of a Western Hemisphere 
country to be classified as a nonquota immi- 
grant if accompanying or following to join 
such spouse. 

Existing law requires information concern- 
ing “race and ethnic classification” to be 
furnished in applications for both immi- 
grant and nonimmigrant visas. 

2. The proposal (sec. 7) would eliminate 
this requirement of existing law by delet- 
ing the language requiring that information 
concerning “race and ethnic classification” 
be furnished. This language is not suscep- 
tible of definition and serves no useful pur- 
Pose. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a 
portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella 
Reorganized Schools R~-I, Missouri. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the fact that the Senator from 
Tilinois has yielded to me at this time. 
Possibly I shall not take all the time he 
has allotted to me. Mr. President, I 
realize that one is now speaking under 
the notice that a motion to table the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] is 
just around the corner. 

A week ago, and at some length, I at- 
tempted to outline the reasons which 
persuaded me that an enrollment officer, 
or registrar, was the most effective device 
available to us to meet the serious facts 
which have been reported to us as of 
last September by the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

Nothing which has been stated in the 
ensuing week has persuaded me that the 
enrollment officer approach, or the regis- 
trar approach, is not the best instrument. 
I would hope that reference would be 
made to my remarks of a week ago, be- 
ginning at page 5187 of the Recorp, for 
the specifics in support of this position. 

Today I shall content myself to make 
two additional points. One of them is 
to make more specific the statement I 
made initially that the referee approach 
is guaranteed to delay and to discourage. 

This is true whether it is a referee 
appointed to handle an emotionally 
charged question like enrolling a minor- 
ity group, or a referee appointed to han- 
dle one of the more traditional func- 
tions of a Federal district court, to re- 
view a patent matter or an accounting 
proceeding. 

Let me refer to a man who has stature 
in American jurisprudence. All would 
acknowledge Chief Justice Vanderbilt. 
Every member of the American bar 
has great respect for him. At pages 
1240 and 1241 of his work, “Cases and 
Materials on Modern Procedure and Ju- 
dicial Administration,” published in 
1952, Chief Justice Vanderbilt made this 
comment, which is most appropriate: 

There is one special cause of delay in get- 
ting cases on for trial that must be singled 
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out for particular condemnation, the all- 
too-prevalent habit of sending matters to 
reference— 


A synonym for “referee.” 

There is no more effective way of putting 
a case to sleep for an indefinite period than 
to permit it to go to a reference with a busy 
lawyer as referee. Only a drastic admin- 
istrative rule, rigidly enforced, strictly limit- | 
ing the matters in which a reference may 
be had and requiring weekly reports as to the 
progress of each reference will be put to rout 
the inveterate enemy of dispatch in the trial 
of cases. 


Justice Vanderbilt there was describ- 
ing the experience most lawyers have 
had with referees or masters. He was 
not discussing, as we are in Congress 
these days, a proposal to turn over the 
problem of enrolling thousands of a mi- 
nority group who for 90 years have 
sought to be placed on the voting books. 
He was referring to the assignment of 
cases to referees as an inveterate enemy 
of dispatch, as it is engaged in, used, 
and experienced in the traditional func- 
tion of a district court. 

The proposal which is offered in the 
McCulloch amendment in its several 
forms is to respond to the President’s 
Civil Rights Commission’s report of 
thousands of persons not on the voting 
rolls by saying “Federal court referees 
will be appointed to handle the matter.” 
This in the face of a hue and cry of 
several years’ standing that the Federal 
courts are overcrowded, overloaded, and 
discouragingly congested. This in the 
face of the most recent statement of the 
Judicial Conference that additional 
judgeships over and above those already 
recommended are required in the Federal 
courts. 

Let me cite areas where district court 
congestion is the greatest. One finds 
the “Field Study of the Operations of the 
U.S. Courts,” a report to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations of April 
1959, as an answer to the question of 
where the delays are now. On pages 
11 and 12 of this report is a table which 
shows the civil docket status in the vari- 
ous districts of the several Federal cir- 
cuits. On page 12, one notes that where- 
as the average caselcad per judge in 
the U.S. district courts is 259, the aver- 
age load in the following districts is 
away above the national average: 

The eastern district of North Carolina, 
the eastern district of South Carolina, 
the eastern district of Virginia, the 
northern district of Georgia, the eastern 
district of Louisiana, the western dis- 
trict of Louisiana, the southern district 
of Mississippi, and the eastern and | 
western districts of Tennessee. In these 
districts the caseload per judge right 
now is much larger, much heavier, than 
the national average. 

Certainly these are the districts in 
which referees could be expected to 
function, and in which the district courts 
could be expected to function in voting 
rights cases. The McCulloch approach 
proposes loading an already overbur- 
dened Federal district court with a job 
of enormous size. 

On March 10, the Judicial Conference 
of the United States proposed additional 
judges as needed and as _ essential. 
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Where? Among other places, an addi- 
tional judge is requested in the Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, which in- 
cludes North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia; an additional judgeship in 
the fifth circuit, which includes Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana; additional district judges in 
the southern district of Florida and the 
middle district of Tennessee. 

What is the pending recommendation 
of the Judicial Conference with respect 
to the need for additional Federal 
judges? Here it is, in part: 

In the circuit courts of appeals, the 
Judicial Conference recommends two ad- 
ditional judgeships in the fourth circuit; 
two additional judgeships in the fifth cir- 
cuit; additional judgeships in the middle, 
eastern, and western districts of North 
Carolina; an additional judgeship for the 
eastern district of South Carolina; two 
Federal judges for the southern district 
of Florida; two additional judges for the 
eastern district of Louisiana; one addi- 
tional judge for the southern district of 
Mississippi; one additional judge for the 
eastern district of Tennessee; one addi- 
tional judge for the middle district of 
Tennessee. 

They recommend, further, that the 
existing temporary judge in the middle 
district of Georgia be made permanent. 

This is the present state of the Federal 
court docket. The McCulloch referee 
approach would load into that already 
overburdened court system perhaps the 
most difficult assignment which has ever 
been proposed to be given to the Federal 
district courts, an assignment which, by 
all American tradition, is administrative 
and executive, not judicial. Referees 
would do this work. As one Federal 
district court has described it, a referee 
is a device which, it is common knowl- 
edge, greatly increases the cost of litiga- 
tion, and delays and postpones the end 
of litigation. 

It is for this practical reason that 
some Senators feel so strongly that an 
enrollment or a registrar approach is in- 
finitely preferable to the referee ap- 
proach. I know this is a matter of rela- 
tively small significance in the face of 
the enormous constitutional questions 
which have been injected into this de- 
bate; but it is a very practical and real 
problem. It is a reason which should 
not be overlooked when one is offered 
the proposition: Do you or do you not 
agree with the President’s Civil Rights 
Commission that the answer to this 
enormous problem, a problem which has 
cried for solution for generations, is to 
be handled by an enrollment officer? 
Surely those of us who advance the pro- 
posal of an enrollment officer do so with 
knowledge of an enormously overbur- 
dened Federal court system, as it is now, 
and we ask that others recognize this 
condition, too. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I pre- 
viously agreed to yield next to the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits]; and 
I now yield 20 minutes to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCartTuy in the chair). The Senator 


from New York is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, Mr. President, I 
should like to pay tribute to my gallant 
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friend, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovuctas], who has put forward this pro- 
posal, in which I have been privileged 
to join. 

Regardless of what may be the vote 
on the motion to lay on the table, and 
no matter what may be the problem 
involved, and aside from the fact that 
@ number of Members of the Senate are 
not present today, I believe it would 
have been shocking to both the country 
and to the Senate if we had not given 
careful consideration to the registrar al- 
ternative, which has been put forward 
under such splendid auspices, and is 
based on so much careful study, re- 
search, and findings of fact. 

Mr. President, if I say nothing else 
this afternoon, I wish at least to state 
that I think my colleague, the Senator 
from Illinois, has continued to play his 
great role in this Chamber, for the cause 
here involved has, in the Senator from 
Illinois, a most eloquent friend who will 
fight for it almost to his last breath. 

Mr. President, we are now dealing 
with a very key point in respect to the 
entire bill. 

We have constantly been told that 
the moderate position dictates that the 
bill shall be a voting rights bill. But we 
already know that the bill will also in- 
clude antibombing provisions; and I cer- 
tainly expect that it will also include pro- 
visions which will deal with the children 
of military personnel; and I also hope 
the bill will include provisions in regard 
to school desegregation and provisions 
in regard to employment by those who 
have Government contracts. So, Mr. 
President, certainly the bill will not be 
confined to provisions dealing with vot- 
ing rights. 

However, if the main consideration is 
voting rights, then it seems to me that 
this afternoon we are discussing the very 
heart and core of the bill. 

For myself, I believe we should retain 
the voting-referee provision; and I am 
able to join in supporting the pending 
registrar provision because it will not 
disturb the voting referee provision 
which is dealt with in another section of 
the bill. 

All of us know that the voting referee 
provision is directed at a particular tar- 
get—namely, a community which repre- 
sents hard-core resistance to widespread 
voting, a community in which there 
needs to be present, right on the ground, 
an individual with authority, under the 
jurisdiction of the judge of a Federal 
court who has the power to punish for 
contempt if a judicial order is violated. 

We also know the complexities and 
the difficulties involved in litigation. 

My eloquent and distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], 
has recently pointed out the problems 
involved because of the number of 
judges available and the complexity of 
litigation—all of which would make this 
approach slower, and certainly would 
make it difficult of application to the 
large numbers of persons who have been 
denied the right to vote. 

So the registrar approach, which has 
been carefully thought through by the 
Civil Rights Commission, seems to me 
to be the optimum approach. AsI have 
already stated, for the hard-core areas 
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where great resistance is encountered, 
the voting referee provisions will also be 
needed as an alternative plan available 
to the Attorney General; but in order 
to assure the right to vote to the large 
numbers of persons who are being de- 
nied the right to vote, the registrar plan 
is, I believe, the proper one. 

Mr. President, this remedy is designed 
to correct a very obvious wrong. 

In the report of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, we find, on page 134, that— 

Our investigations have revealed further 
that many Negro American citizens find it 
difficult, and often impossible, to vote. 


And then the Commission says: 

The Commission finds that the lack of an 
affirmative duty to constitute boards of reg- 
istrars, or failure to discharge or enforce 
such duty under State law, and the failure 
of such boards to function on particular 
occasion or for long periods of time, or to 
restrict periods of function to such limited 
periods of time as to make it impossible for 
most citizens to register, are devices by 
which the right to vote is denied to citizens 
of the United States by reason of their race 
or color. 


And, finally, in recommending the ap- 
pointment of registrars, the Commission 
recommends this remedy as being a 
means by which the large numbers of 
persons involved may be given the most 
expeditious opportunity and the fairest 
opportunity to register and to vote. 

Mr. President, one of the most im- 
pressive aspects of the recommendation 
for the appointment of registrars is that, 
among all six of the members of the 
Commission, there was only one dissent, 
and it was by Commissioner Battle, 
formerly the Governor of Virginia. Not 
only did all three of the members who, 
roughly speaking, come from the North 
concur in the recommendation for the 
appointment of registrars, but so did 
Dean Robert G. Storey, of the Southern 
Methodist University Law School, and 
so also did Doyle E. Carlton, formerly 
the Governor of Florida. 

When the report of the Civil Rights 
Commission was issued, its recommenda- 
tion which was widely heralded and 
widely discussed throughout the coun- 
try was the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion for the appointment of Federal 
voting registrars. 

There was some dispute as to whether 
such a provision would be a proper and 
legal one and as to whether it would be 
constitutional. So the Senator from II- 
linois [Mr. Dovctas] and I caused that 
recommendation to be submitted to a 
group of law school professors at Yale 
University Law School and at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School. 
Among those law-school professors are 
some of the most distinguished author- 
ities on constitutional law. For example, 
we had the benefit of the views of Pro- 
fessor Pollak, of Yale University Law 
School, who is a very widely celebrated 
authority on constitutional law; and at 
the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School we had the benefit of the views 
and the judgment of Dean Jefferson B. 
Fordham, who also is a very well known 
authority on this subject. This group 
of law-school professors arrived at an 
opinion which has been widely circu- 
lated; and many Senators have stated 
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that, in their view, the double-barreled 
approach by means of the appointment 
of voting registrars as well as the ap- 

intment of Federal voting referees was, 
in their opinion, entirely legal, entirely 
constitutional, and constituted the opti- 
mum approach in dealing with this prob- 


lem. 

Here is their opinion as to why this is 
the most effective approach; and I shall 
read now from the objective, considered 
judgment of a group of highly respected 
law school professors at two of the out- 
standing law schools in the Nation: 

It would seem clear that there are great 
advantages in an accommodation of the two 
plans which would empower the President 
and his assistants to use either or both ap- 
proaches, as occasion demands. Legislation 
combining the proposals would permit the 
President to try, in the first instance, to 
ameliorate local discrimination in elections 
through the use of the swifter but more 
moderate registrar device. The referee plan 
could be brought into play if the registrar 
plan’s criminal sanctions did not prove fully 
effective or if, as the Attorney General fears, 
the enroilment by the registrar of voters 
eligible only for Federal elections stimulates 
“Jim Crow” balloting. 


I point out that in the pending amend- 
ment, State elections as well as Federal 
elections are covered; so in this instance 
we do not have the “Jim Crow’”’ ballot- 
ing problem. 

Now I read the conclusion which was 
reached by these law school professors: 

Thus, where the registrar plan worked 
smoothly and generated acceptance of Ne- 
gro participation not merely in Federal elec- 
tions but in the total political process, it 
would then be unnecessary to invoke the 
more drastic referee machinery. A _ two- 
phased approach of this kind seems an ap- 
propriate way of insuring that in our zeal 
to protect vital constitutional rights we do 
not too precipitately unsettle the Federal- 
State equilibrium. 


Mr. President, I call that point par- 
ticularly to the attention of the Senate, 
in order to show the solicitude which 
was exercised by those who reached 
that judgment upon this question, and 
to point out their belief that there shoul 
not be undue disturbance to the equili-+ 
brium between Federal and State rela- 
tionships in this field. 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment, as proposed by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], not only carries 
out the recommendations of the Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Commission—which, as 
I have said, were concurred in by two of 
three Southern members of the Commis- 
sion—but also would make it more dif- 
ficult to have Federal registrars appoint- 
ed, because whereas the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission recommended that 
such action be taken upon application 
by nine persons who would execute 
Sworn affidavits regarding the denial to 
them of the right to register or to vote 
on grounds of race or color, the pend- 
ing amendment calls for not less than 
50 persons from the same county to 
make such a request of the President. I 
respectfully submit that when we are 
dealing with the paucity of voting which 
exists in the counties to which this pro- 
vision would apply, the provision for a 
petition signed by 50 persons from the 
county concerned will require a very 
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large and representative sample of voters 
from that particular community. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission has 
give us an optimum way by means of 
which thousands upon thousands of per- 
sons who now are denied the right to 
vote may be given the right to vote in 
the most convenient way and—as the 
Senator from Illinois has also pointed 
out—without interfering with the func- 
tioning of State registrars, wherever 
they are appointed and are functioning. 

It is very clear that the Federal reg- 
istrar appointed by the President will 
certainly have a right to act where the 
State registrars have either defaulted in 
their duty or have sought to frustrate 
the electoral process. 

As to the question of constitutionality, 
Mr. President, it seems to me, insofar as 
the registrar proposal deals with Federal 
elections, that the question of constitu- 
tionality is completely set aside by the 
provision of the Constitution which vests 
in the Congress the right to establish 
the time, place, and manner of holding 
elections for Federal officials. 

Let me direct attention to what has 
been pointed out time and again, but 
which constantly needs reiteration, that 
this has nothing to do with the quali- 
fication of individuals. Those qualifica- 
tions remain to be established by the 
State law. But this has to do with the 
time, manner, and place of electing a 
Federal official. So the Congress could, 
under the Constitution, without any ex- 
cuse, without needing the establishment 
of the fact that people have been dis- 
criminated against, or that there has 
been a pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion on account of race or color, take 
over, itself, the manner of holding elec- 
tions for Federal officials. So that is one 
great part of the amendment. 

The other part, as it relates to State 
elections, depends on the 15th amend- 
ment. The cases have held very clearly 
that the 15th amendment requires equal 
opportunity for voting, and therefore for 
registration, and it has also been applied 
to primary elections which relate direct- 
ly to State elections. There is no ques- 
tion about it. Accordingly, to constantly 
define that power, Congress may deter- 
mine who is to make the determination 
of fact which gives it the power to invoke 
the provisions of the 15th amendment. 

If the President, therefore, finds, and 
there is a basis in fact for finding, that 
there is a pattern of discrimination, 
Congress may, as a matter of law, give 
the President the power to make that 
determination, and then to institute ac- 
tion, according to the law that Congress 
has passed, to see that the wrong is 
redressed in such a way as Congress 
prescribes. 

Mr. President, there is nothing unu- 
sual about this. The books are full of 
cases in which the President may make 
a determination in matters of law and, 
having made such a determination, put 
into effect a remedy which has been pro- 
vided for according to the laws passed 
by Congress. 

If there was any question left about 
the fact that this is a perfectly consti- 
tutional grant of power on the part of 
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Congress to the President, it was cer- 
tainly settled by the case of the United 
States against Raines. In that case the 
court very clearly held that it is not nec- 
essary, in order to invoke congressional 
power, for every possible remedy pro- 
vided by State law to be availed of, but 
if there were a denial or a frustration 
of the right which is guaranteed by the 
Constitution, under color of State law, 
at the lowest echelon in the State gov- 
ernment, by the lowest ranking registrar, 
there could immediately be invoked the 
power and authority which the Congress 
may give to the Federal establishment 
by law. In that connection, I refer to 
the case of United States against Raines 
at page 7, which reads as follows: 

And as to the application of the statute 
called for by the complaint— 


Which in this case is the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957— 
whatever precisely may be the reach of the 
15th amendment, it is enough to say that 
the conduct charged—discrimination by 
State officials, within the course of their offi- 
cial duties, against the voting rights of U.S. 
citizens, on grounds of race or color—is cer- 
tainly, as State action and the clearest form 
of it, subject to the ban of that amendment, 
and that legislation designed to deal with 
such discrimination is “appropriate legis- 
lation” under it. It makes no difference 
that the discrimination in question, if State 
action, is also violative of State law. 


Then the Court goes on and says: 

The argument is that the ultimate voice 
of the State has not spoken, since higher 
echelons of authority in the State might 
revise the appellees’ action. It is, however, 
established as a fundamental proposition 
that every State official, high and low, is 
bound by the 14th and 15th amendments. 


Then the Court cites a case and con- 
cludes as follows: 

We think this Court has already made it 
clear that it follows from this that Con- 
gress has the power to provide for the cor- 
rection of the constitutional violations of 
every such official without regard to the 
presence of otner authority in the State 
that might possibly revise their actions. 


In short, by way of summary, this is 
a perfectly constitutional devolution of 
power to the President, to be applied to 
both Federal and State elections. We 
have the opinion of outstanding law- 
school professors on that point. We have 
the findings of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. And we have the latest case on 
the subject, United States against 
Raines. They all favor that view. 

Second, for the thousands upon thou- 
sands of people who are not registered, 
the voting referee approach, although 
very good for the hard-core cases, is not 
adequate for the proper protection of the 
large numbers of those who need reg- 
istrars. In short, they probably need 
the double-barreled plan of both regis- 
trars and referees; and therefore their 
problem may be more directly and more 
properly approached by means of both 
Federal registrars and referees. 

Finally, it seems to me that if this is to 
be a voting rights bill, it should be one 
which has teeth in it and meat to it, and 
will get done the job that needs to be 
done in view of the very proper com- 
plaints which have been made. Accord- 
ing to the findings of the Federal Civil 
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Rights Commission, there is an esti- 
mated number of 1,800,000 persons, 
largely Negroes, in the South, who could 
have an opportunity to vote and who 
could be added to the voting rolls, and 
who, in one way or another, have been 
frustrated, by situations in that area of 
the country, from exercising this elemen- 
tary franchise. 

Finally, there is the point that if the 
motion to table is defeated—and I shall 
certainly vote against the motion, and I 
hope the Senate will turn it down—then 
the Senate will have before it, not a 
single-barreled proposition of the ref- 
eree plan, but the registrar proposal and 
the proposal for a Federal enroliment 
officer. The Senate will act, in that case, 
on both of those propositions, one of 
them applying to the great number of 
people who need registrars, and the 
other applying to the hard core cases, 
where there is tough resistance against 
the right of some to vote. 

This is an effort to adopt the plan to 
which we wish to give effect. I think 
this proposal follows the plan. I hope 
the Senate will be given an opportunity, 
through failure of the motion to table, 
to vote on it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I should like to ask 
my distinguished colleague a question. 
Suppose the motion to table were de- 
feated and we had this proposal before 
us. Let us assume it later was carried. 
Would it then be the intention of my 
distinguished colleague from New York 
to offer the alternative proposal with 
the two-way street in it, which I much 
prefer to this one? 

Mr. JAVITS. The steps are as fol- 
lows, I think: If the Senate does not 
want the Federal registrar proposal, we 
shall then offer the proposal to which 
the Senator has referred. On the other 
hand, if the Senate wants the Federal 
registrar proposal, it would stand in the 
place of the enrollment officer proposal. 
I emphasize that the registrar proposal 
would be the double-barreled proposal, 
so far as Iam concerned, to wit, the pro- 
vision for the registrar and voting ref- 
eree, and not merely the registrar. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with that. 
The provision for voting referees is in 
section 7 now. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. And this proposal 
does not affect that provision at all, does 
it? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not at all. 

Mr. KEATING. As between the plan 
for registrars alone and the double plan 
which is sponsored by my colleague from 
New York, I prefer that the Senate affirm 
the double plan. I think it is a preferable 
method of approaching this problem. I 
think anyone who feels that way is in 
somewhat of a quandary as to how he 
should vote on the motion to table at this 
time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Since I feel as I do, that 
registrars and voting referees together 
represent the optimum plan, I hope very 
much those in a quandary may vote 
against the motion to table. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my colleague. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
further pursuance of our understanding 
I should like to yield for a half minute 
to my distinguished friend from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the able and distinguished minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. President, on Wednesday, March 
16, 1960, the distinguished Governor of 
South Carolina, the Honorable E. F. 
Hollings, issued a statement in respect 
to President Eisenhower’s statement re- 
garding demonstrations by Negroes in 
the South. This is a very important 
statement and I think it would be help- 
ful to the Members of the Senate if they 
would take the time to read this state- 
ment in full. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Gov. E. F. HOLLINGS, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, IN REPLY TO PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER 


CoLuMBIA.—The full text of Governor Hol- 
lings’ statement, in which he took issue with 
President Eisenhower's recommendation that 
biracial committees be appointed in southern 
communities, follows: 

“T have the greatest respect for our Presi- 
dent and know that he intended to be help- 
ful by advocating biracial committees. How- 
ever, this recommendation and some of his 
other comments are most harmful. To be- 
gin with the President is confused both as 
to the facts and the law. 

“We indulged peaceful demonstrations as 
long as they remained peaceful and could 
be maintained peacefully. However, after 3 
weeks of such incidents in numerous cities 
of South Carolina, it became perfectly obvi- 
ous to everyone on the scene in South Caro- 
lina that things were getting out of hand. 
Demonstrators, even though they carried 
Bibles, were intent on being jailed and pro- 
moting violence, and observers were intent 
on their communities not being taken over 
by national antagonistic groups even under 
the guise of the Bible and the national 
anthem. 

“As Governor, with positive and over- 
whelming proof of these conclusions, I could 
no longer concern myself only with consti- 
tutional guarantees of freedom of assembly 
and redress of grievances. I had to take 
cognizance of the explosive nature of these 
circumstances and assume my primary re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the public peace. 


GOVERNOR OF ALL 


“These are facts. I realize fully that Iam 
Governor of all the people of South Caro- 
lina, both white and Negro. I welcome sug- 
gestions from both. I know the value of 
maintaining friendly communications with 
both, and, again I commend the far ma- 
jority of both white and colored for helping 
us maintain public peace in South Carolina. 
However, the issue is one of maintaining the 
public peace and not of establishing rights. 
One does not need a biracial committee or 
conference to determine the responsibility 
and authority of the Governor and peace 
officers of South Carolina to maintain the 
public peace, and we will have no such con- 
fusion over law and order in South Carolina. 

“As to the law, under the Federal court 
decision of Charles E. Williams v. Howard 
Johnson’s Restaurant, a store owner or res- 
taurant operator has the constitutional right 
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to serve whomever he pleases. According to 
the President’s statement, then, he is mis- 
taken as to the law. In accordance with the 
law, we have not dictated or suggested to any 
store owner whom he should serve or whom 
he should not serve. Rather we have sought 
his cooperation in affording him and his 
property police protection. 

“Necessarily, when the President infers 
that—if such assemblies and demonstrations 
are orderly, he thought they fell within the 
area of constitutional rights, he did great 
damage to peace and good order in South 
Carolina. Up until now we have prevented 
violence in South Carolina and our warnings 
have been both to colored and white anq 
demonstrators and spectators alike. The 
President and everyone should understand 
that the measures we have taken are to pri- 
marily protect the safety of the colored peo- 
ple and he ought not to enter into what he 
himself has termed ‘a local matter for loca] 
authority.’ 

“‘We have tremendous respect between the 
colored and white people of South Carolina, 
Up until now we have maintained good com- 
munications. During the last few days I 
have conferred, and will continue to confer, 
with responsible white and Negro citizens to 
receive their counsel and cooperation. How- 
ever, there is no trust in South Carolina for 
a biracial committee or conference. The 
white people don’t trust such a committee, 
and the colored people don’t trust such a 
committee. If I were to place together such 
citizens for a conference as the President sug- 
gests, the only sure result would be a com- 
plete repudiation of both white and colored 
citizens involved in such a conference. I 
would be taking good colored leaders who 
are helping us in South Carolina and ruin- 
ing them. This I do not intend to do. 

TROUBLE BREWED 

“These recent incidents in the South point 
up our original concern that progress would 
be destroyed by force. Back in 1952, we told 
the Supreme Court that such forced commin- 
gling was explosive in nature and tended to 
provoke violence. Gunnar Myrdahl, a psy- 
chologist from Sweden, said he knew better 
and that all would be peace and harmony. 
Unfortunately, incidents over the South in 
the past few weeks prove conclusively that 
he was wrong. These incidents are explo- 
sive. If you can understand and appre- 
ciate this fact of life, you will realize these 
situations have moved from a consideration 
of rights to a consideration of maintaining 
peace and good order. No one should be 
mistaken about this. South Carolina will 
not tolerate public violence.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I hope 
I can complete my remarks in about 4 
minutes. Then I shall offer a motion to 
lay on the table the so-called Douglas- 
Javits amendment which would amend 
section 3 of the so-called package. 

In the package substitute section 3 re- 
lates to the preservation of voting rec- 
ords. The amendment would strike out 
and offer an amendment which deals 
with protection of the right to vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator will 
look at the concluding section of our 
amendment, beginning on page 8, he will 
find that it retains the existing language 
which the Senator has in his proposal. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the amendment 
does not strike out the proposal of the 
Senator from Illinois, but adds to it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sorry if I con- 
veyed the impression that that was not 
taken care of later. 
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Mr. President, in rough compass this 
is what the amendment would do: First, 
it would make a general finding with 
respect to the denial of the right to vote. 
Second, it would provide for the employ- 
ment of temporary registrars in any 
county under certain conditions, if there 
are enough people who would sign a pe- 
tition with respect to the general denial 
of the right to register and to vote. 

Mr. President, after such a petition 
has been filed the President would be 
empowered by Executive order to ap- 
point the registrars, and in regard to the 
appointment he could appoint any em- 
ployee or any Federal official, not neces- 
sarily in the county in which the pe- 
tition with respect to the denial of the 
right to vote may have been filed. 

One other thing is important. The 
voting registrars, as I read the amend- 
ment, would hold the authority for an 
indeterminate period of time. There is 
no cutoff provided. It might be an au- 
thority which would last for a long or 
a short time. 

That is the essence of the proposal 
which is before us. My judgment is that 
there are two very obvious and sound de- 
fects, which are the reasons why I shall 
move to table the amendment. 

First, the amendment applies to Fed- 
eral, State, and local elections. The 
only authorities under which we op- 
erate, of course, are the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution. It 
seems to me that the amendment, at 
the State and local level, would actually 
displace the State machinery on a bare 
finding by the President of the United 
States. 

I found further that, after the Presi- 
dent makes such a finding on the basis 
of a petition signed by 50 aggrieved 
people, there is nothing in the amend- 
ment to provide a single opportunity 
for a State official to protest, to go into 
court, or to go into an administrative 
hearing. 

Mr. President, Iam willing to go pretty 
far in the field of civil rights, but I am 
not going to go quite that far, I can 
assure the Senate. I regard that as a 
major defect. 

Second, I think the amendment has 
a tremendous enforcement weakness. 
The registrar, under given circum- 
stances, can issue a certificate. The 
voter will then go to the polls, and per- 
haps the election official will say, “We 
will not recognize your certificate.” So 
the person would be refused the right to 
vote. What would the man do? 

We could resort to a criminal penalty, 
if we could get it, but it certainly would 
not cure the problem of obtaining for 
that man the right to vote. 

Also, the amendment provides for ap- 
Propriate court proceedings. The man 
can go to the precinct station, and can 
Shake the certificate in the face of the 
judge and say, “Look; I have a certifi- 
cate. Now you let me vote.” For some 
reason or other he may not be permitted 
to vote. Then what can he do? The 
amendment says there shall be appro- 
priate court proceedings by the Attorney 
General, and injunctive relief and other- 
wise will be provided. It is sought to 
help this poor fellow with a certificate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

By that time, of course, we will have 
these men trotting back and forth be- 
tween the court and the precinct, if the 
polling place stays open long enough. 
That approach, in my judgment, is an 
impractical one, to the point where it 
becomes a little absurd. I think this is 
a major enforcement weakness, for one 
thing. 

It seems to me that there is another 
defect of going across the board, with 
no opportunity for a State official to 
have either a court or an administrative 
appeal if he so desires. Willing as Iam 
to commit great powers to the President 
of the United States, even in regard to 
the issuance of an executive order, when 
that happens under these circumstances 
I still believe there has to be some re- 
view authority by way of protection. 

In those circumstances, Mr. President, 
I for one could not accept this amend- 
ment, and I think the best way to deal 
with it at this time is to table it. 

Mr. President, I move that the amend- 
ment be tabled. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator makes his motion to table, 
though I have a pretty good idea as to 
what will happen, I think the REcorp 
ought to be clear in regard to one point. 
It is not a fact that there will be no 
review. It is my considered judgment 
that the court will review the findings 
of the President in accordance with 
established law, and such a review could 
be obtained. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I could find nothing 
on page 1, and I could find nothing on 
page 2 or on page 3, to state that after 
the petition is lodged with the President 
and the order is issued a State official can 
get a court or administrative review, if 
a State official files a protest. I have not 
found such a provision. 

Mr. President, I move that the pend- 
ing amendment be tabled. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, have the yeas and nays been 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is it 
in order to suggest the absence of a 
quorum at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it in order to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say to 


the Senator that every office has been 
called. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand one or two of our colleagues 
have pressing engagements, so I shall not 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we have the question stated so that late 
comers may know precisely what is the 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the Douglas-Javits 
amendment to section 3 of the Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio ‘when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc], who is temporarily absent. 
If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CANNON. I have a pair with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAn- 
DOLPH]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHURCH. On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK]. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], 
the Senators from Tennessee [Mr. GorE 
and Mr. KEFAUvER], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HarTKE], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara], and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEyY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpnHrey], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENn- 
NEDY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “yea.” 

I further . -nounce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HarTKE], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEpDy], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] would each vote 
“nay.” 

I also announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] would vote ‘‘yea.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. SALTONSTALL] and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado {Mr. ALLottT] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. GOLDWATER] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] are paired. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 24, as follows: 


[No. 125] 

YEAS—53 
Aiken Ellender Monroney 
Beall Ervin Mundt 
Bennett Fong Murray 
Bible Frear Prouty 
Bridges Fulbright Robertson 
Brunsdale Green Russell 
Bush Hayden Schoeppel 
Butler Hickenlooper Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Hill Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Sparkman 
Carlson Hruska Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Talmadge 
Chavez Johnston, 8.C. Thurmond 
Cotton Jordan Wiley 
Curtis Kerr Williams, Del. 
Dirksen McClellan Yarborough 
Dworshak Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Martin 

NAYS—24 
Anderson Hart McCarthy 
Bartlett Hennings McGee 
Carroll Jackson Magnuson 
Case, N.J. Javits Moss 
Cooper Keating Muskie 
Douglas Kuchel Pastore 
Engle Lausche Proxmire 
Gruening Long, Hawaii Symington 

NOT VOTING—22 

Allott Hartke O’Mahoney 
Cannon Humphrey Randolph 
Capehart Kefauver Saltonstall 
Church Kennedy Scott 
Clark Long, La. Williams, N.J. 
Dodd McNamara Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Morse 
Gore Morton 


So Mr. DirRKSEN’s motion to lay on the 
table the amendment offered by Mr. 
Dovetas for himself and Mr. JAVITS was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate agreed to the motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion of the Senator from Texas 
to table was agreed to. 





CRDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
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today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a por- 
tion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to section 3 of 
the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that so 
far as the leadership is concerned, there 
will be no more rollcall votes this eve- 
ning. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment may be dispensed with 
because the amendment was read only 
yesterday. It is the amendment which 
was submitted by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CuLarK]. It is the 
amendment identified as “3-11-60—B.” 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Beginning on page 19, line 23, strike out 
section 7 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Congress has heretofore 
expressed, by the creation of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, its concern at the con- 
tinuing disenfranchisement of qualified vot- 
ers because of their race or color. The Com- 
mission has found that under color of law 
or by State action substantial numbers of 
qualified voters are being denied the right to 
register and vote in elections because of their 
race or color. The Congress hereby deter- 
mines that the continuing denial of rights 
secured by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States requires the exercise of the 
congressional authority provided under this 
section. 


“APPOINTMENT OF VOTING REFEREES BY THE 
DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“(b)(1) In any proceeding instituted in 
any district court of the United States pur- 
suant to section 2004(c) of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended by section 131 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 637; 42 U.S.C. 
1971(c)); pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section; or pursuant to any other law of the 
United States, in the event that the court 
finds that under color of law or by State 
action any person or persons have been de- 
prived on account of race or color of the 
right to register or to vote at any election, 
the court shall upon request of the Attorney 
General or any plaintiff make a finding 
whether such deprivation is pursuant to a 
pattern or practice. If the court finds such 
pattern or practice, any person of such race 
or color residing within the affected area 
shall, for one year and thereafter until the 
court subsequently finds that such a pattern 
or practice has ceased, be entitled, upon his 
application therefor, and subject to the pro- 
visions of this subsection, to an order de- 
claring him qualified to vote, upon proof 
that he is qualified under State law to vote. 
Any such application shall be heard within 
ten days of its filing. 

“(2) An order issued pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall become 
effective twenty days after the issuance of 
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such order and notice thereof to the Gover. 
nor of the State, unless any person named 
therein shall have been registered by ap- 
propriate State officials in the intervening 
period, in which case the order may be 
vacated on application duly made as to the 
registration of such person. When such 
order shall become effective, it shall apply 
to any election which is held within the 
longest period for which such applicant 
could have been registered or otherwise 
qualified under State law and at which the 
applicant's qualifications would under State 
law entitle him to vote. Except as pro- 
vided in this paragraph, the execution of 
any order disposing of such applications 
shall not be stayed if the effect of such 
stay would be to delay the effectiveness of 
the order beyond the date of any election at 
which the applicant would otherwise be 
enabled to vote. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any inconsistent 
provision of State law or the action of any 
State officer or court, an applicant so de- 
clared qualified to vote shall be permitted to 
vote in any such election. The Attorney 
General shall cause to be transmitted certi- 
fied copies of such order to the appropriate 
election officers. The refusal by any such 
officer with knowledge of such order to per- 
mit any person so declared qualified to vote, 
to vote at an appropriate election shall con- 
stitute contempt of court. 

“(4) The court may appoint one or more 
persons, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the courts shall 
determine, to receive such applications and 
to take evidence and report to the court 
findings as to whether or not any such 
applicant is qualified under State law to 
register and/vote at any election or elec- 
tions. 

“(5) In a proceeding before a voting 
referee, the applicant shall be heard ex 
parte. His statement under oath shall be 
prima facie evidence as to his age and resi- 
dence. Where proof of literacy or an under- 
standing of other subjects is required by 
valid provisions of State law, the answer 
of the applicant, if written, shall be in- 
cluded in such report to the court; if oral, 
it shall be taken down stenographically and 
@ transcription included in such report to 
the court. 

“(6) Upon receipt of such report, the 
court shall cause the Attorney General to 
transmit a copy thereof to the State attorney 
general and to each party to such proceed- 
ings together with an order to show cause 
within ten days, or such shorter time as 
the court may fix, why an order of the court 
should not be entered in accordance with 
such report. Upon the expiration of such 
period, such order shall be entered unless 
prior to that time there has been filed with 
the court and served upon all parties a state- 
ment of exceptions to such report or the 
applicants have been registered and will be 
entitled to vote pursuant to State law. Ex- 
ceptions as to matters of fact shall be con- 
sidered only if supported by duly verified 
copy of a public record or by affidavit of 
persons having personal knowledge of such 
facts; those relating to matters of law shall 
be supported by an appropriate memoran- 
dum of law. The issues of fact and law 
raised by such exceptions shall be deter- 
mined by the court, or, if the due and 
speedy administration of justice requires, 
they may be referred to the voting referee 
to determine in accordance with procedures 
prescribed by the court. A hearing as to 
an issue of fact shall be held only in the 
event that the public record or affidavit in 
support of the exception discloses the ex- 
istence of a genuine issue of material fact. 
The applicant's literacy and understanding 
of other subjects shall be determined solely 
on the basis of answers included in the report 
of the voting referee. 
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“(7) The court, or at its direction the 


yoting referee, shall issue to each applicant 
so declared qualified a certificate identifying 
the holder thereof as a person 80 qualified. 

“(8) The court may authorize such referee 
or such other person or persons as it may 
designate (1) to attend at any time and 
place for holding any election and to report 
whether any person declared qualified to 
vote has been denied the right to vote, and 
(2) to attend at any time and place for other 
action, including the counting and tabula- 
tion of votes, relating to such election neces- 

to make effective the vote of such a 

m and to report to the court any action 
or failure to act which would make such 
yote ineffective. 

“(9) Any voting referee appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall to 
the extent not inconsistent herewith have 
all the powers conferred upon a master by 
rule 53(C) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. The compensation to be allowed 
to any persons appointed by the court pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be fixed by 
the court and shall be payable by the United 
States. 

“(10) The court shall have authority to 
make an order entitling an applicant to vote 
provisionally pending final determination of 
any exception and to take any other action 
appropriate or necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection and to enforce 
its decrees, and this subsection shall in no 
way be construed as a limitation upon the 
existing powers of the court. 


“,PPOINTMENT OF FEDERAL ENROLLMENT OFFI- 
CERS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
“(c)(1) Whenever the Attorney General 

shall notify the President of the United 
States of any affirmrative finding of dep- 
tivation on account of race or color of 
registration or voting rights pursuant to a 
pattern or practice rendered by a District 
Court of the United States pursuant to sub- 
section (b) the President may thereupon 
issue an Executive order designating one or 
more temporary Federal Enrollment Officers 
from among officers or employees of the 
United States who are qualified voters within 
such district, or if there be no such quali- 
fied officer or employee, from among officers 
or employees of the United States living in 
or near such registration district, but within 
the same State. A copy of such Executive 
order shall be delivered to the Governor of 
the State concerned, and shall become ef- 
fective twenty days after such delivery un- 
less the President shall determine that ap- 
propriate remedial action has been taken 
in the intervening period. Any such tem- 
porary Federal Enrollment Officer shall serve 
until such time as the President determines 
that there is no further need for such En- 
roliment Officer. An individual who is ap- 
pointed a Federal Enrollment Officer shall 
perform the duties required by this section 
until such time as he is relieved of such 
duties by the President. 

“(2) The Federal Enrollment Officer for 
any registration district shall accept enroll- 
ment applications from any persons living in 
such registration district who are of the 
Tace or color as to which a finding has been 
rendered as described in subsection (b). 
Any such applicants whom he finds to meet 
the qualifications for voters under the law 
of the State wherein such registration dis- 
trict is situated shall be enrolled by him as 
qualified to vote in all elections held in 
such district in like manner and for like 
Periods as prescribed for persons registered 
under State law, and shall receive from him 
certificates of enrollment. The Federal En- 
rollment Officer shall, from time to time, 
transmit to the proper State and local of- 
ficials all information necessary to identify 
the persons who have been enrolled by him. 
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“(3) Each qualified voter who is enrolled 
pursuant to this subsection shall have the 
right to vote, and to have such vote counted, 
in any election held in his registration dis- 
trict subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(4) of this subsection. 

“(4) Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall be construed to deny to appropriate 
State Officials or other persons having stand- 
ing under State law the right to challenge 
the determination of State registration or 
election officials that another person is quali- 
fied to vote or the right at the time of elec- 
tions, to challenge the eligibility to vote of 
persons enrolled hereunder. Whenever such 
a challenge is made, however, the enrollee 
shall be permitted to cast his vote and have 
it counted, but it shall be preserved subject 
to a determination of the validity of the 
challenge in any appropriate action brought 
in the United States district court having 
jurisdiction over the registration district in 
which the challenge is made. In the event 
the challenge is sustained the vote shall be 
disregarded in determining the result of the 
election. Any person denied registration by 
a Federal Enrollment Officer may challenge 
such determination by filing suit in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the registration district is located, 
against such Federal Enrollment Officer. In 
any suit under the provisions of this para- 
graph, the determination of the Federal En- 
rollment Officer with respect to such regis- 
tration shall not be stayed pending the final 
decision of the district court, and any such 
decision, and appropriate appeals therefrom, 
shall be determined by the courts in the most 
expeditious manner, giving due consideration 
to the time of the next ensuing election. 
The procedure set forth in this paragraph 
shall be the exclusive method for challenging 
the qualifications of a person to whom a 
certificate has been issued by a Federal En- 
rollment Officer. 

“(5) Any individual who is enrolled under 
this subsection by a Federal Enrollment Of- 
ficer shall have the right to cast his vote and 
have such vote counted in any election, and 
any election official or other person who will- 
fully denies him such right or who willfully 
interferes by threats or force, or otherwise 
willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes or who 
willfully endeavors to prevent, obstruct, im- 
pede, or interefere with such right, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not 
longer than six months, or both. 

“(6) Federal Enrollment Officers shall de- 
termine whether persons enrolled under this 
subsection are afforded the right to vote and 
to have their votes fairly counted. For this 
purpose each such Officer shall be authorized 
to attend at any election held within his 
registration district to inspect the taking of 
the vote and the counting thereof. Should 
any person enrolled under this subsection be 
denied the right to cast his vote or to have 
his vote counted the Federal Enrollment Of- 
ficer shall forthwith notify the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

“(7) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be enforcible by appropriate civil 
and equitable proceedings instituted in the 
district court of the United States within 
the jurisdiction of which such registration 
district is located, by the Attorney General 
of the United States for and in the name 
of the United States, or by any individual 
whose rights under this subsection shall 
have been denied or interfered with, and 
the court may grant such permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order or 
other order as it may deem appropriate. 
Any proceeding brought under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be subject to 
the provisions of part V of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. 

“(d) In any action, sult or proceeding in 
a court of the United States to which the 
United States is not a party, wherein any 
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person alleges on oath or affirmation that 
he has been deprived on account of race or 
color of the right to register or to vote at 
any election, the court shall certify such 
fact to the Attorney General, and shall per- 
mit the United States to intervene as a 
party for presentation of evidence, if evi- 
dence is otherwise admissible in the case, 
and for argument on the question of 
whether any person or persons have been 
deprived on account of race or color of the 
right to register or vote at any election, and 
to recommend to the court the relief to 
be granted. The United States shall, sub- 
ject to the applicable provisions of law, 
have all the rights of a party, including 
those provided for in subsection (b) of this 
section, and be subject to all the liabilities 
of a party as to court costs to the extent 
necessary for proper presentation of the 
facts and determination of the issues. 

“(e) In any case where a voting referee 
has been appointed by a district court under 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this 
section for an area which is a registration 
district or a part thereof for which a Fed- 
eral Enrollment Officer has been designated 
by the President of the United States un- 
der the provisions of subsection (c) of this 
section, the decision of such referee as to 
whether an applicant possesses the voting 
qualifications requisite under State law 
shall, when accepted by the district court, 
supersede any inconsistent. determination 
by the Federal Enrollment Officer. Subject 
to this provision, neither subsection (b) nor 
subsection (c) of this section shall super- 
sede or affect the other. The President of 
the United States shall, to the extent 
necessary, direct any Federal Enrollment 
Officer appointed for any registration dis- 
trict to coordinate his operations with those 
of any voting referee appointed for the 
same area or any part thereof. 

“*(f) Section 2004(c) of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence; 
“Whenever, in a proceeding instituted under 
this subsection, any official of a State or 
subdivision thereof is alleged to have com- 
mitted any act or practice constituting a 
deprivation of any right or privilege secured 
by subsection (a), the act or practice shall 
also be deemed that of the State and the 
State may be joined as a party defendant 
and, if, prior to the institution of such pro- 
ceeding, such official has resigned or has been 
relieved of his office and no successor has 
assumed such office, the proceeding may be 
instituted against the State.’ 

“(g) For the purposes of this section— 

“‘(1) The term ‘election’ means any general 
or special election held in any State for the 
purpose of electing any candidate to any 
elective office and any primary election held 
in any State for the purpose of selecting any 
candidate for any elective office. 

“(2) The term ‘registration district’ means 
an area in a State coterminus with a district 
established by State law for which a Member 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States is elected. 

“(3) The term ‘vote’ includes all action 
necessary to make a vote effective including, 
but not limited to, registration or other ac- 
tion required by State law prerequisite to 
voting, casting a ballot, and having such 
ballot counted and included in the appro- 
priate totals of votes cast with respect to 
candidates for public office and propositions 
for which votes are received in an election. 

“(4) The term ‘affected area’ means any 
subdivision of the State in which the laws of 
the State relating to voting are or have been 
to any extent administered by a person found 
in the proceeding to have under color of law 
or by State action deprived any person or 
persons on account of race or color of the 
right to register or vote at any election. 
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“(5) The term ‘qualified under State law’ 
means qualified according to the laws, cus- 
toms, or usages of the State, and shall not, 
in any event, imply qualifications more strin- 
gent than those used by the persons found in 
the proceeding to have under color of law or 
by State action deprived any person or per- 
sons on account of race or color of the right 
to register or vote at any election in quali- 
fying persons other than those of the race 
or color against which the pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination was found to exist.” 

(h) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

(i) No injunctive or other civil relief under 
the provisions of this section shall be de- 
nied on the grounds that the acts com- 
plained of are a crime, nor shall the pro- 
visions of this section be deemed to repeal 
or amend any other provisions of law pro- 
viding for alternative relief or penalties un- 
der such circumstances. 

(j) If any provision of this section or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this section or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to detain the Senate this evening 
at all. I understand that the desire is 
to adjourn promptly. 

Ican explain the situation in 1 minute, 
if the Senators will permit me to do so 
and remain to hear me. 

The amendment which I have sent to 
the desk I have sent up in fairness to the 
position of those of us who have worked 
this matter out as a compromise basis 
between the proregistrar people and the 
provoting referee people. It was worked 
out by three Senators who are lawyers, 
on each side. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLarK] submitted it yes- 
terday, and then decided to allow the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] to 
press the registrar proposal, and with- 
drew it. 

Iam submitting it today in the absence 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, be- 
cause he and I are cosponsors of the 
amendment. When he arrives here on 
Monday, we will have a _ reasonable 
chance to consider the amendment, and 
at that time he will take up the burden 
of the argument itself, as will I also, as 
a@ cosponsor of the amendment. 

I wished to make the point clear that 
I am acting today only out of courtesy 
and convenience to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarK]. 

I should also like to have Senators 
note that this amendment has a rather 
considerable list of sponsors. Aside 
from the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLarK] and myself, and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case], who 
has just added his name, the cosponsors 
are Senators HUMPHREY, AIKEN, BART- 
LETT, Case of New Jersey, MORSE, KUCHEL, 
PROXMIRE, MCNAMARA, WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, and Scott. 

In short, this is an honorable and 
studied effort to deal with a problem 
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which faces us in the Senate and is a 
solution which we believe should com- 
mend itself to a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. We shall press it 
with great seriousness, and shall do our 
utmost to explain in detail why we be- 
lieve it is an effective way in which to 
accomplish the voting result which I 
believe so many Senators seek. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would certainly not 
wish to impugn the honor or intent of 
the sponsors of the amendment, but I 
am interested in knowing just which 
amendment we are now discussing. Will 
the Senator identify it, so that I may 
pick it out of this mass of amendments 
I have on my desk? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be glad to. It is 
identified as “3-11-60—B.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am trying to answer 
the question of the Senator from 
Georgie. It is “3-11-60—B.” It shows 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CxiarK] as the principal sponsor. To the 
amendment there has been added the 
text of what is now section 3 of the 
Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, the 
Senator is adding this language to the 
Dirksen substitute. I thought the Sen- 
ag was Offering it to section 3 of the 
bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am. In view of the 
fact that it is offered as a substitute 
amendment, it is added to the present 
text of section 3, so that the idea of a 
dual Federal enrollment officer and vot- 
ing referee bill is added to the text. 

Mr.RUSSELL. The enrollment officer 
and referee would be one and the same 
person. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not necessarily. I will 
explain that in detail. The only reason 
why I have asked that the amendment 
be not read at this time was that it was 
read in detail yesterday and was printed 
in yesterday’s REcorD. Therefore, I took 
the liberty of asking that we not take 
the time of the Senate to read the 
amendment this evening. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is this not the same 
amendment which was offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] yesterday and debated 
at length and then withdrawn? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is exactly the same 
amendment. I would not say it was de- 
bated at length. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania spoke to it and then de- 
cided to yield an opportunity for the con- 
sideration of the registrar proposal of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. 

I should like to inquire of the leader- 
ship, because I do not believe it would be 
fruitful to discuss this amendment to- 
night, how late the leadership desires to 
keep us in session this evening. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hope we can adjourn 
right now, speaking for myself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I second that idea. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield the floor. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that, under the order previously entered, 
the Senate now adjourn until noon on 
Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, March 21, 1960, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 18, 1960: 


The following-named officers for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States to the grades indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. John Charles Hayden, O18174, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Stephen Read Hanmer, 018348, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Tom Robert Stoughton, 018156, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. John Archibald Barclay, 018420, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Creighton Williams Abrams, 
Jr., 020296, Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jean Evans Engler, O19198, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Daniel 
029454, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Hiram Dudley Ives, 029509, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Richard Collins, 029375, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Vernon Price Mock, O19906, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). ; 

Col. Walter Brown Richardson, 030597, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Merrill LeRoy Tribe, 
Army. 

Col. 
Army. 

Col. Harry Jacob Lemley, Jr., 019756, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Frederick Leonard, Jr. 
019829, Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Carl Garrison, 030144, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Claire Elwood Hutchin, Jr., 021092, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Duncan Hallock, 018960, U.S. Army. 

Col. Joseph Rieber Russ, O19860, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Harry Herndon Critz, 019786, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Lester Lewes Wheeler, 019951, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Durward Ellsworth Breakefield, 
019781, Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Benton Neely, 019114, US. 
Army. 

Col. Melvin Delos Losey, 042235, U.S. Army. 

Col. Julian Alexander Wilson, 030359, US. 
Army. 

Col. 
Army. 

Col. Hamilton Austin Twitchell, 019845, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 


Aloysius O’Connor, 


042374, US. 


John DuVal Stevens, O19414, US. 


Richard Martin Hurst, 030191, US. 
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Col. George Stafford Eckhardt, O19766, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Hugh McClellan Exton, 019780, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Ralph Edward Haines, Jr., 019849, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Francis Mark McGoldrick, O19857, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. George Ruhlen, 019733, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, US. 
Army). 

Col. Frank Thomas Mildren, 021992, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Frederick Carlton Weyand, 033736, 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. James Bowdoin Stapleton, 019656, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 18, 1960: 
UNITED NATIONS 


Thomas C. Mann, of Texas, to be the 
representative of the United States of 
America to the 16th session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 30, 
1960. 

Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission for a 
term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1965. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
COUNSELOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Theodore C. Achilles, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Counselor of the Depart- 
ment of State 


U.S. ADvIsory COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


Sigurd S. Larmon, of New York, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Information for a term of 3 years expiring 
January 27, 1963, and until his successor has 
been appointed and qualified. 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Selden Chapin, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Peru. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment as indicated: 

Lyndall G. Beamer, of Illinois, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 8, vice consul 
of career, and secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 

The following-named Foreign Service 
officers for promotion from class 2 to class 1: 

Ralph J. Blake, of Oregon. 

James E. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph B. Costanzo, of New Jersey. 

H. Francis Cunningham, Jr., of Nebraska. 

Olcott H. Deming, of Connecticut. 

Andrew G. Lynch, of New York. 

Lionel M. Summers, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Gerald Warner, of Massachusetts. 

Barr V. Washburn, of Utah. 


To be class 1 and to be also consul general 
of the United States of America 
Patten D. Allen, of New York. 
Norbert L. Anschuetz, of Maryland. 
Miss Ruth Bacon, of Massachusetts. 
Milton Barall, of New York. 
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J. Paul Barringer, of Pennsylvania. 

Wymberley DeR. Coerr, of Connecticut. 

Earl T. Crain, of Virginia. 

Robert H. S. Eakens, of Texas. 

John W. Evans, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

William A. Fowler, of Washington. 

Eugene A. Gilmore, Jr., of Nebraska. 

Sam P. Gilstrap, of Oklahoma. 

John Goodyear, of New York. 

Marshall Green, of Massachusetts. 

Wesley C. Haraldson, of Virginia. 

Ralph Hilton, of Texas. 

Robert G. Hooker, Jr., of California. 

Raymond G. Leddy, of New York. 

Roy M. Melbourne, of Virginia. 

Frederick T. Merrill, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Armin H. Meyer, of Illinois. 

John Ordway, of the District of Columbia. 

Walter A. Radius, of Virginia. 

Milton C. Rewinkel, of Minnesota. 

Rufus Burr Smith, of Montana. 

Charles Nelson Spinks, of California. 

C. Allan Stewart, of Arizona. 

William W. Walker, of North Carolina. 

George Lybrook West, Jr., of California. 

William A. Wieland, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 3 to class 2: 

Kenneth B. Atkinson, of Virginia. 

Taylor O. Belcher, of New York. 

Donald C. Bergus, of Maryland. 

Lee B. Blanchard, of Oklahoma. 

Louis C. Boochever, of Maryland. 

Howard Brandon, of Georgia. 

John L. Brown, of Massachusetts. 

Stanley S. Carpenter, of Massachuseits. 

Albert E, Carter, of Tennessee. 

Clyde L. Clark, of Iowa. 

Otho T. Colclough, of North Carolina. 

William B. Connett, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Roy T. Davis, Jr., of Maryland. 

Donald A. Dumont, of New York. 

William B. Dunham, of Virginia. 

Robert A. Fearey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Seymour M. Finger, of New York. 

Richard B. Finn, of New York. 

Edmund E. Getzin, of New York, 

Joseph Godson, of New York. 

Leo M. Goodman, of New York. 

Windsor G. Hackler, of Nebraska. 

Theo E. Hall, of Virginia. 

Paul W. Hallman, of Virginia. 

Norman B. Hannah, of Illinois. 

John Hay, of Virginia. 

Alton W. Hemba, of Mississippi. 

David H. Henry 2d, of New York. 

Jack A. Herfurt, of California. 

William K., Hitchcock, of Virginia. 

A. Guy Hope, of Virginia. 

Albert E. Irving, of Maryland. 

Frederick Irving, of Rhode Island. 

William G. Jones, of Maryland. 

John Keppel, of the District of Columbia. 

Alexander F. Kiefer, of New York. 

Clinton E. Knox, of Maryland. 

Max V. Krebs, of California. 

John A. Lacey, of Ohio. 

Edward T. Lampson, of Connecticut. 

Guy A. Lee, of Maryland. 

Jack W. Lydman, of New York. 

Eugene V. McAuliffe, of Massachusetts. 

James A. McDevitt, of Illinois. 

Adrian T. Middleton, of Texas. 

George T. Moody, of Maryland. 

George S. Newman, of New York. 

Dana Orwick, of Ohio. 

Albert Post, of the District of Columbia. 

Donald L. Ranard, of Vermont. 

Alfred Reifman, of Maryland. 

Idar Rimestad, of North Dakota. 

Edward F. Rivinus, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Robert Rossow, Jr., of Indiana. 

M. Robert Rutherford, of Montana, 

Edward L. Smith, of Arkansas. 

John L. Stegmaier, of Massachusetts. 

John H. Stutesman, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Charles Wilson Thomas, of Utah, 
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Miss Margaret Joy Tibbetts, of Maine. 

Richard W. Tims, of Maryland. 

S. Roger Tyler, Jr., of West Virginia. 

Sheldon B. Vance, of Minnesota. 

William L. Wight, Jr., of Virginia. 

Joseph O. Zurhellen, Jr., of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 4 to class 3: 

Rodger C. Abraham, of Connecticut. 

William C. Anderson, of Indiana, 

John A. Armitage, of Tennessee, 

Laurin B. Askew, of Tennessee. 

John R. Barrow, of California. 

Chester R. Beaman, of Indiana. 

Frederic H. Behr, of New Jersey. 

Miss Elizabeth Ann Brown, of Oregon. 

Emerson M. Brown, of Michigan. 

Stephen J. Campbell, of California, 

Allan Chase, of Virginia. 

Dennis A. Collins, of Ohio. 

Stephen A. Comiskey, of Colorado. 

Douglas W. Coster, of New York. 

Leonard R. Cowles, of Florida. 

Oliver S. Crosby, of Washington. 

David C. Cuthell, of Connecticut, 

Robert W. Dean, of Illinois. 

Thomas J. Duffield, of Massachusetts. 

William R. Duggan, of Colorado. 

Lester E, Edmond, of Maryland. 

David H. Ernst, of Massachusetts. 

Charles C. Finch, of Kansas. 

Miss Edelen Fogarty, of New York, 

David L. Gamon, of California. 

Edwin J. Garrity, of Virginia. 

Scott George, of Kentucky. 

Charles Gilbert, of New York. 

William Giloane, of Maryland. 

John K. Hagemann, of Maryland, 

Philip E. Haring, of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas R. Hodet, of Connecticut. 

Adolf B. Horn, Jr., of the District of Coe 
lumbia. 

Alan G. James, of the District of Columbia. 

Walter E. Jenkins, Jr., of Texas. 

Jack R. Johnstone, of Washington. 

Harold G. Josif, of Ohio. 

Morris Kaufman, of New York. 

William M. Kerrigan, of Ohio. 

Thomas D. Kingsley, of Maryland. 

Northrop H. Kirk, of California. 

David Klein, of Kansas. 

Francis X. Lambert, of Massachusetts. 

Jerome B. Lavallee, of Massachusetts. 

Frederick D. Leatherman, of Ohio. 

Armistead M. Lee, of Vermont. 

W. J. Lehmann, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

James F. Leonard, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Guy O. Long, of Pennsylvania. 

Albert K, Ludy, Jr., of Arizona. 

Frederic K. Lundy, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Dayton S. Mak, of New Mexico. 

David J. S. Manbey, of California. 

James H. McFarland, Jr., of Michigan. 

Clarence J. McIntosh, of Florida. 

Everett K. Melby, of Illinois. 

John E. Mellor, of Connecticut. 

Bruce H. Millen, of Louisiana. 

George Mofifit, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Neil H. Muhonen, of Virginia. 

George F. Muller, of Maryland. 

James F. O’Connor, Jr., of New York. 

John G, Oliver, of Texas. 

Miss Mary S. Olmsted, of New York, 

Melville S. Osborne, of Florida. 

James P. Parker, of Connecticut. 

Robert Person, of Virginia. 

Robert M. Phillips, of California. 

David Post, of Pennsylvania. 

Sandy MacGregor Pringle, of New York. 

Vladimir P. Prokofieff, of Virginia. 

Normand W. Redden, of New York. 

Robert J. Redington, of Connecticut. 

Jordan T. Rogers, of South Carolina. 

Morris Rothenberg, of Maryland. 

J. Phillip Rourk, of California. 

William T. Sandalls, of Connecticut. 

Dwight E. Scarbrough, of Minnesota. 

Robert R. Schott, of Oregon. 

George W. Skora, of Arizona, 

Walter W. Sohl, of Illinois, 
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Albert W. Stoffel, of New York. 

William N. Stokes, of North Carolina. 
William H. Sullivan, of Rhode Island. 
Harrison M. Symmes, of North Carolina. 

M. Gordan Tiger, of Virginia. 

Francis T. Underhill, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Christopher Van Hollen, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Hendrik van Oss, of New Jersey. 

Bertus H. Wabeke, of Massachusetts. 
Milton C. Walstrom, of Hawaii. 

Wayland S. Waters, of Michigan. 

Harry J. Wetzork, of Pennsylvania. 

Louis A. Wiesner, of New Hampshire. 

Miss Jean M. Wilkowski, of Florida. 
William H. Witt, of South Carolina. 
Chalmers B. Wood, of Virginia. 

Parker D. Wyman, of Illinois. 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 4: 
Miss Hilda M. Anderson, of Maryland. 
Daniel N. Arzac, Jr., of California. 

Robert J. Ballantyne, of New Jersey. 
John H. Barber, of California. 

George M. Barbis, of California. 

Robert E. Barbour, of Tennessee. 

St. John Bargas, of Louisiana. 

Robert S. Barrett IV, of Virginia. 

William R. Beckett, of Michigan. 
Norman J. Bentley, of California. 

David B. Bolen, of Colorado. 

Lewis W. Bowden, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Mrs. Mildred L. Brockdorff, of Maryland. 
John A. Brogan III, of New York. 

Jack B. Button, of Kansas. 

William C. Canup, of Michigan. 

Charles C. Carson, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


Peter R. Chase, of Massachusetts. 
Willis B. Collins, Jr., of Alabama. 
William F. Courtney, of Michigan. 
Miss Virginia I. Cullen, of Pennsylvania. 
Joseph H. Cunningham, of Nebraska. 
Frank A. Davis, of Ohio. 

David Dean, of Florida. 

Francois M. Dickman, of Wyoming. 
Arthur R. Dornheim, of Maryland. 
Stephen Duncan-Peters, of New York. 
William L. Eagleton, Jr., of Illinois. 
Virgil M. E'liott, of Florida. 

George A. Ellsworth, of Georgia. 
Lawrence B. Elsbernd, of North Dakota. 
Elden B. Erickson, of Kansas. 

Guy Ferri, of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas M. Gaffney, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Elizabeth G. Gallagher, of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Millard L. Gallop, of Virginia. 

Samuel R. Gammon III, of Texas. 
John L. Gawf, of Colorado. 

Richard D. Geppert, of New Jersey. 
Loren L. Goldman, of Maryland. 

H. Kent Goodspeed, of California. 
Malcolm P. Hallam, of South Dakota. 
Miss Betty R. Hanes, of Ohio. 

William N. Harben, of New York. 
William C. Harrop, of New Jersey. 
Arthur A. Hartman, of New Jersey. 
Robert C. Hayes, of Maryland. 

Harry W. Heikenen, of Minnesota. 
Mrs. Hallye A. Heiland, of California. 
Herschel Hancock Helm, of Kentucky. 
William A. Helseth, of Florida. 
Gregory Henderson, of Massachusetts. 
Richard V. Hennes, of Illinois. 

Gerrit J. W. Heyneker, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Max E. Hodge, of New York. 

Paul R. Hughes, of California. 
Thomas J. Hunt, of New York. 
Johannes V. Imhof, of California. 
Joseph R. Jacyno, of Massachusetts. 
Gordon D. Johnson, of California. 
Gerald G. Jones, of California. 
Howard D. Jones, of Oklahoma. 
Walter T. Kamprad, of California. 
George R. Kaplan, of Massachusetts. 
William G. Keen, of Tennessee. 
George R. Kenney, of Illinois. 

Miss Virginia L. King, of Nebraska. 
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Richard F. Kitterman, of Maryland. 

William S. Krason, of New York. 

John Krizay, of Pennsylvania. 

Lyle F. Lane, of Washington. 

Miss Lillie Levine, of Iowa. 

Miss Eleanor V. Levy, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Samuel W. Lewis, of Texas. 

Philip M. Lindsay, of California. 

John L. Loughran, of Pennsylvania. 

Mies Doris Meltana Luellen, of California. 

Mrs. Andrée P. Maddox, of the District of 
Columbia. 

LeRoy Makepeace, of Connecticut. 

Donald C. Mansfield, of Virginia. 

Robert J. Martens, of California. 

Miss Roberta McKay, of Michigan. 

Delano McKelvey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Warren M. McMurray, of Georcia. 

John A. McVickar, of New York. 

Jack C. Miklos, of Idaho. 

Paul M. Miller, of Maryland. 

Robert H. Miller, of Washington. 

William B. Miller, of Ohio. 

George C. Mitchell, of Nebraska. 

George C. Moore, of California. 

Laurent E. Morin, of New Hampshire. 

Albert D. Moscotti, of New Jersey. 

Charles Willis Naas, of Massachusetts. 

Michael H. Newlin, of North Carolina. 

Edward P. Noziglia, of New York. 

Frank V. Ortiz, Jr., of New Mexico. 

John B. Penfold, of Missouri. 

Peter J. Peterson, of California. 

Lyle R. Piepenburg, of Wisconsin. 

Onesime L. Piette, of New Hampshire. 

Clifford J. Quinlan, of Minnesota. 

James A. Ramsey, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Catherine A. Rock, of Pennsylvania. 

Woodward Romine, of Indiana. 

Miss Helen W. Rose, of Minnesota. 

Robert W. Ross, of California. 

Frederick H. Sacksteder, Jr., of New York. 

Edwin E. Segall, of Nebraska. 

Robert G. Shackleton, of Ohio. 

Lawrence W. Sharpe, of Ohio. 

Max L. Shimp, of Ohio. 

Emery Peter Smith, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Paul A. Smith, Jr., of Virginia. 

Eldridge A. Snight, of Virginia. 

Herbert Spielman, of Maryland. 

Christopher A. Squire, of the District of 
Columbia. 

William A. Stoltzfus, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Miss Cherry C. Stubbs, of Minnesota. 

Michael H. Styles, of Delaware. 

Sidney V. Suhler, of Texas. 

Ralph C. Talcott, of Tennessee. 

Robert J. Tepper, of New York. 

Erwin C. Thompson, of California. 

Arthur T. Tienken, of New York. 

William D. Toomey, of North Dakota. 

Richard D. Vine, of New York. 

Robert H. Wenzel, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Josephine D. Wharton, of Florida. 

Frank S. Wile, of Michigan. 

Robert B. Williams, of Kentucky. 

Daniel L. Williamson, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina. 

J. Robert Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

William D. Wolle, of Iowa. 

Samuel H. Young, of Florida. 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 6 to class in- 
dicated: 

Class 5 


Paul S. Dwyer, of Ohio. 
Chris C. Pappas, Jr., of New Hampshire. 


To be class 5 and to be also consul of the 
United States of America 


Miss Jane S. Abell, of New Hampshire. 
Dwight R. Ambach, of Rhode Island. 
Miss Leona M. Anderson, of Iowa. 
Robert F. Andrew, of California. 
George R. Andrews, of Tennessee. 
Richard B. Andrews, of Illinois. 

Sam G. Armstrong, of Texas. - 

James H. Bahti, of Michigan. 
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Richard W. Barham, of Texas, 

Kyle D. Barnes, of Alabama. 

Charles White Bass, of Tennessee. 

Frederick O. Beattie, of Virginia. 

Joel W. Biller, of Florida. 

Martin S. Bowe, Jr., of New Hampshire, 

Merritt C. Bragdon, Jr., of Maryland. 

Michael Buzan, Jr., of Florida. 

Byron E. Byron, of California. 

Norman L. Cansler, of the District of Co. 
lumbia. 

Frank C. Carlucci, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert W. Chase, of Massachusetts. 

Ward Lee Christensen, of Oregon. 

Joseph A. Cicala, of Connecticut. 

Miss John M. Clark, of New York. 

Charles B. Cook, 3d, of Pennsylvania. 

Dwight M. Cramer, of Nebraska. 

Miss Maurine Crane, of Utah. 

Miss Jane A. Culpepper, of Louisiana, 

Martin A. Dale, of New Jersey. 

Allen C. Davis, of Tennessee. 

Thomas W. Davis, Jr., of California, 

John L. De Ornellas, of Alabama, 

Willard A. De Pree, of Michigan. 

Morris Draper, Jr., of California. 

Frank D. Durfey, of Minnesota. 

Richard W. Dye, of New York. 

Harland H. Eastman, of Maine. 

Raymond W. Eiselt, of California. 

Michael E. Ely, of New York. 

Edward B. Fenstermacher, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Richard W. Finch, of Ohio. 

Eric W. Fleisher, of Maryland. 

Francis L. Foley, of Colorado. 

Richard Forschner, of New Jersey. 

Theodore T. Franzen, of Massachusetts. 

C. Jefferson Frederick, of Washington, 

Gerald A. Friedman, of Florida. 

Jack Friedman, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Miss Ellen Cavrisheff, of Texas. 

Robert K. German, of Texas. 

Miss Eleanor Van Trump Glenn, of Georgia. 

Dirk Gleysteen, of Pennsylvania. 

Roderick W. Grant, of California, 

William B. Grant, of Massachusetts. 

James M. Hall, of Washington. 

Nea C. Hallett, Jr., of Texas. 

C. Norman Hanley, of Washington. 

Tobias Hartwick, of Montana. 

Miss Edele P. Hauber, of Minnesota, 

Frank J. Haughey, of California. 

Mrs. Hertha Wegener Heiss, of New York. 

Clarence J. Heissel, of California. 

Brewster R. Hezenway, of New York. 

Charles W. Henebry, of California. 

Miss Frances D. Howell, of North Carolina. 

James A. Howell, of Texas. 

George O. Huey, of Illinois. 

Mrs. Ellen G. Johnson, of Missouri. 

Richard C. Johnson, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Bernice T. Jones, of California. 

Miss Betty-Jane Jones, of Wisconsin. 

Robert V. Keeley, of Virginia. 

Miss Alice E. Kinnare, of Illinois. 

Roger Kirk, of Michigan. 

Henry G. Krausse, Jr., of Texas. 

P. Wesley Kriebel, of Pennsylvania. 

Archibald Lappin, Jr., of California. 

Burton Levin, of New York. 

Orville M. Lewis, of Virginia. 

Robert A. Lewis, of New York. 

David E. L’Heureux, of New Hampshire. 

Jack Liebof, of New York. 

Miss Marcia N. Lindgren, of California. 

Stephen Low, of Ohio. 

Miss Helen K. Lyons, of California. 

John W. MacDonald, Jr., of New York. 

Julian F. MacDonald, Jr., of Ohio. 

Byron P. Manfull, of Utah. 

Ernest J. Mansmann, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Hugh J. McCall, of New York. 

Franklin O. McCord, of Iowa. 

John M. McIntyre, of Illinois. 

Frazier Meade, of Virginia. 

Calvin E. Mehlert, of California. 

Miss Ruth G. Michaelson, of Michigan. 

Curtis L. Mills, of West Virginia. 

John L. Mills, of Georgia. 
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Leo J. Moser, of California. 
y J. Mullin, Jr., of Kentucky. 

Frederick E. Myers, of Ohio. 

Philip M. Nagao, of California. 

Ernest A. Nagy, of Ohio. 

Leonardo Neher, of Illinois. 

Miss Jeanne C. Nelson Ii, of Arizona. 

Joseph B. Norbury, Jr., of New York. 

Miss Geraldine M. Oliva, of Oregon. 

Miss Nancy Ostrander, of Indiana. 

John G. Panos, of Illinois. 

Gabriel J. Paolozzi, of Nevada. 

Grenfall L. Penhollow, of Nebraska. 

Frederick P. Picard III, of Nebraska. 

Arthur L. Price, of Illinois. 

Leon Pukach, of Maryland. 

Harry A. Quinn, of California. 

Miss Nancy V. Rawls, of Georgia. 

Owen W. Roberts, of New Jersey. 

J. Leopoldo Romero, of California. 

Miss Brynhild C. Rowberg, of Virginia. 

Paul Sadler, of Tennessee. 

Edward W. Schaefer, of Connecticut. 

Alfred Schelp, of Missouri. 

Miss Ruth Schneider, of New York. 

Gerald Schwab, of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Ree C. Shannon, of North Carolina. 

Harry W. Shlaudeman, of California. 

George W. Small, of West Virginia. 

Miss Violet Smith, of New York. 

Michael Smolik, of Oregon. 

Raymond J. Swanson, of California. 

Joseph Terranova, Jr., of Maryland. 

Ross P. Titus, of Illinois. 

Terence A. Todman, of the Virgin Islands. 

Donald R. Toussaint, of California. 

Miss Frances A. Usenik, of Minnesota. 

Nicholas A. Veliotes, of California. 

Leland W. Warner, Jr., of Kansas, 

Mrs. Margaret P. A. Welsh, of Louisiana. 

John P. Wentworth, of Washington. 

John Quincy White, of Minnesota. 

Frontis B. Wiggins, Jr., of Georgia. 

Miss Suzanne S. Williams, of Ohio. 

Victor Wolf, Jr., of New York. 

Arthur H. Woodruff, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss Olga M. Zhivkovitch, of Illinois. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 7 to class 6: 

Anthony C. Albrecht, of Virginia. 

J. Bruce Amstutz, of Massachusetts. 

Andrew Andranovich, of Connecticut. 

Oler A. Bartley, Jr., of Delaware. 

Frank L. Berry, of Kentucky. 

David A. Betts, of New York. 

H. Eugene Bovis, of Florida. 

Everett E. Briggs, of Maine. 

Bazil W. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas R. Buchanan, of Illinois. 

Charles R. Carlisle, of Florida. 

Gordon Chase, of Massachusetts. 

Richard S. Dawson, Jr., of California. 

Miss Stella M. Deinzer, of New York. 

Robert W. Drexler, of Wisconsin. 

Thaddeus J. Figura, of Illinois. 

Robert L. Flanegin, of Illinois. 

Robert L. Funseth, of New York. 

Paul F. Gardner, of Texas. 

Miss Kathryn M. Geoghegan, of Colorado. 

Ralph H. Graner, of New York. 

Carl J. Grip, of California. 

Walter V. Hall, of Virginia. 

Charles R. Hartley, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Roger P. Hipskind, of Illinois. 

Thomas J. Hirschfeld, of New York. 

Robert M. Immerman, of New York. 

George W. Jaeger, of Missouri. 

James T. Johnson, of Montana. 

Donald A. Johnston, of New York. 

Robert M. Kline, of Connecticut. 

Tadao Kobayashi, of Hawaii. 

Larry E. Lane, of Texas. 

Robert Gerald Livingston, of Connecticut. 

Alan Logan, of California. 

Peter P. Lord, of Massachusetts. 

James Gordon Lowenstein, of Connecticut. 

Paul B. McCarty, of Massachusetts. 

Robert Marden Miller, of California. 

Jay P. Moffat, of New Hampshire. 
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Beauveau B. Nalle, of Virginia. 
Edward R. O’Connor, of New York. 
John L. Offner, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles R. O’Hara, of Maryland. 
Mark S. Pratt, of Rhode Island, 

John D. Scanlan, of Minnesota. 
David E. Simcox, of Kentucky. 
Edward H. Springer, of Oregon. 

Roger W. Sullivan, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Thelma R. Thurtell, of California. 
D. Dean Tyler, of California. 

William Watts, of New York. 

William B. Young, of New Hampshire. 
Albert L. Zucca, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 


cers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 


Dan Alexander, of Washington. 
George Aneiro, of Ohio. 

Terrell E. Arnold, of California. 
Thomas H. Baldridge, of Iowa. 

David P. Banowetz, of Louisiana. 
Thomas J. Barnes, of Minnesota. 
John M. Barta, of California. 

Eugene J. Bashe, of California. 
Frank C. Bennett, Jr., of California. 
Harry E. Bergold, Jr., of New York. 
Miss Emma Bernardon, of New York. 
Richard C. Blalock, of Oklahoma. 
Nichele C. Bozzelli, of Ohio. 

Carroll Brown, of Alabama. 

Eugene B. Bruns, of Maryland. 
Alanson G. Burt, of California. 
Robert S. Cameron, of California. 
William Clark, Jr., of California. 
John R. Clingerman, of Michigan. 
Richard T. Conroy, of Tennessee. 
Goodwin Cooke, of New York. 
Emmett M. Coxson, of Illinois. 

John E. Crump, of Kansas. 

Robert R. Dennis, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert B. Dollison, of New York. 
Miss Suzanne E. Dress, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert W. Duemling, of California. 
Ernest A. Duff, of Virginia. 

William L. Dutton, Jr., of Iowa. 
Richard A. Dwyer, of Indiana. 
William J. Dyess, of Alabama. 
Raymond C. Ewing, of California. 
Miss Mary L. Eysenbach, of Connecticut. 
Charles E. Finan, of Washington. 
Miss Alta F. Fowler, of Virginia. 
Howard V. Funk, Jr., of New York. 
George A. Furness, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
Herbert Donald Gelber, of New York. 
Richard J. Gibson, of Michigan. 
James L. Gorman, of Oregon. 

John M. Gregory, Jr., of New York. 
Philip J. Griffin, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


John C. Griffith, of Connecticut. 
William H. Hallman, of Texas. 

Miss Jo Ann Hallquist, of Wisconsin. 
Clifford H. Harpe, of Tennessee. 

Miss Ange Belle Hassinger, of Louisiana. 
Ashley C. Hewitt, Jr., of California. 
John W. Holmes, of Massachusetts. 
James R. Holway, of Illinois. 

Michael P. B. Hoyt, of Illinois. 

Martin Jacobs, of New York. 

Alton L. Jenkins, of Massachusetts. 
Warren Mark Johnson, of California. 
Peter E. Juge, of Louisiana. 

Frederick T. Kelley, of Massachusetts. 
Edson W. Kempe, of California. 
James E. Kerr, Jr., of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


Walter F. Keville II, of Ohio. 

John W. Kimball, of California. 
Robert Kurlander, of New York. 
David C. Lacey, Jr., of Ohio. 

Miss Morelle Lasky, of California. 
Alan F. Lee, of Illinois. 

Sam K. Lesher, of Colorado. 

Melvin H. Levine, of Massachusetts. 
Wingate Lloyd, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert S. Lowen, of New York. 

George Q. Lumsden, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Edward J. Maguire, Jr., of California. 
Edward J. Malonis, of Massachusetts. 
Wade H. B. Matthews, of North Carolina. 
Henry Ellis Mattox, of Mississippi. 
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James A. Mattson, of Minnesota. 
W. Douglas McLain, Jr., of Illinois. 
Noble M. Melencamp, of Kansas. 
Stanley R. Miller, Jr., of Florida. 
Herbert T. Mitchell, Jr., of North Carolina. 
John C. Monjo, of Connecticut. 
John T. Morgan, of Illinois. 
Gottfried W. Moser, of New York. 
Robert B. Oakley, of Louisiana. 
Oscar J. Olson, Jr., of Texas. 

Ronald D. Palmer, of Michigan. 
Thomas J. Pape, of Texas. 

Sydney E. Paulson, of Michigan. 
George A. Pavlik, of Iowa. 

John A. Perkins, of California. 

Miss Emily Perreault, of Illinois. 
Lawrence Pezzullo, of New York. 
Homer R. Phelps, Jr., of New York. 
Martin Polstein, of New York. 

Dale M. Povenmire, of Ohio. 
Frederick D. Purdy, of Pennsylvania. 
Walter G. Ramsay, of Virginia. 
William E. Rau, of Missouri. 

Miss Rozanne L. Ridgway, of Minnesota. 
George B. Roberts, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
John T. Rogerson, Jr., of Florida, 
George M. Scanlan, of New York. 
Orville H. Schmidt, of Minnesota. 
Roger C. Schrader, of Missouri. 
Glenn E. Schweitzer, of California. 
Leslie Andrew Scott, of New York. 
Arthur P. Shankle, Jr., of Texas. 
David D. Shobe, of Illinois. 

Robert Lee Shuler, of Virginia. 

John P. Shumate, Jr., of California. 
William L. Simmons, of Mississippi. 
Clint E. Smith, of New Mexico. 
Joseph L. Smith, of Indiana. 

Walter Burges Smith II, of New York. 
Wayne S. Smith, of California. 

C. Richard Spurgin, of Illinois. 
Linwood R. Starbird, of Maine. 
Andrew L. Steigman, of New York. 
Gerald M. Sutton, of California. 
John J. Taylor, of Tennessee. 

James M. Thomson, of Minnesota. 
Thomas A. Thoreson, of Illinois. 
Donald C. Tice, of Kansas. 

Blaine C. Tueller, of Utah. 

John T. Vanderveen, of California. 
Leonard A. Warren, of California. 
Ronald A. Webb, of California. 
Benjamin Weiner, of New York. 
Alfred J. White, of the District of Columbia. 
Alfred W. Whiting, of Kansas. 

James P. Willis, Jr., of California. 
Dawson 8S. Wilson, of Florida. 
Herbert Gilman Wing, of Pennsylvania. 
Edward C. Woltman, Jr., of Indiana. 
Brooks Wrampelmeier, of Ohio. 
Edward E. Wright, of Louisiana. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers to the grade 
indicated: 

Class 2, consul, and secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America 
George Dolgin, of Maryland. 


To class 3, consul, and secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America 


Merrill M. Blevins, of Kentucky. 

Horace F, Byrne, of New York. 

Edward A. Dow, Jr., of New York. 

Thomas H. Englesby, of the District of 

Columbia. 

Elmer M. Falk, of Virginia. 

Jorma L. Kaukonen, of California. 
James F. Magdanz, of Virginia. 
William J. Tonesk, of Alabama. 

Paul A. Toussaint, of New Hampshire. 
Mrs. Virginia C. Westfall, of Virginia. 
Mrs. Doris S. Whitnack, of Virginia. 

To class 4, consul, and secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America 
John Royle Baxter, of Maryland. 

George M. Bennsky, of Virginia. 
Irving G. Cheslaw, of Maryland. 
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David S. Ennis, of Florida. 
Edzard S. Hermberg, of California. 
Murray E. Jackson, of Illinois. 

John Church Renner, of Ohio. 
W. John Wilson, of California. 


To class 5, consul, and secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America 
Lawrence H. Harris, of California. 
Harry V. Ryder, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Miss Elizabeth B. Tolman, of Massachu- 

setts, 

To class 6, vice cons#l of career, and secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America 
Miss Bernice M. Kelly, of Texas. 

Elwood J. McGuire, of Connecticut. 
William G. Murphy, of Massachusetts. 


To class 7, vice consul of career, and secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America 
Burton M. Chadbourne, of the District of 

Columbia. 

Miss Rose M. Dickson, of New York. 
Lyman W. Priest, of Arkansas. 

Miss Marjorie A. Sutton, of Colorado. 
James A, Verreos, of Missouri. 


To class 8, vice consul of career, and secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America 
Morton I. Abramowitz, of Massachusetts. 
Francesco J. Alberti, Jr., of California. 
Scott I. Amour, of California. 

Carl A. Bastiani, of Pennsylvania. 

Calvin C. Berlin, of Ohio. 

David E. Biltchik, of New York. 

John A. Bushnell, of California. 

David W. Carr, of Massachusetts. 
Anthony S. Dalsimer, of New York. 

V. Raymond Dickey, of South Dakota. 
Richard A. Dugstad, of Virginia. 

Jay P. Freres, of Illinois. 

Miss Marlene W. Futterman, of New York. 
George G. B. Griffin, of South Carolina. 
Miss Lois Haase, of Missouri. 

Gabriel C. Hanson, of Illinois. 

Pierre N. Hartman, of Colorado. 

Martin G. Heflin, of Florida. 

David C. Holton, of Virginia. 

Richard F. King, of Louisiana. 

Anthony S. Kochanek, Jr., of New Jersey. 
William E. Landfair, of Ohio. 


To class 8, vice counsel of career, and secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America 
Paul A. London, of New York. 

David W. McClintock, of California. 

Harry Macy, Jr., of Florida. 

Miss Priscilla E. Mitchell, of Indiana. 

Miss Sandra A. Nelson, of New Jersey. 

Donathon C. Olliff, of Alabama. 

Gerald G. Oplinger, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Allison Palmer, of New York. 

Frederick J. Piotrow, of New York. 

Allen Van Potts, of Utah. 

Anthony C. E. Quainton, of Washington. 

Thomas J. Roesch, of Ohio. 

David Rowe, of Maryland. 

Thomas J. Scanlon, of California. 

Miss Marilyn M. Shepherd, of North Caro- 
lina. 

Richard W. Smith, of New York. 

Roger A. Sorenson, of Utah. 

Frederic N. Spotts, of Massachusetts. 

Dirck Teller, of Maryland. 

Richard S. Thompson, of Washington. 

George R. Tolles, of Ohio. 

Gary L. Vyne, of Arizona. 

Raymond J. Wach, of Ohio. 

John D. Whiting, of Wisconsin. 

William B. Whitman, Jr., of Illinois, 

Roderick M. Wright, of California. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cer to class 8, vice consul of career, and sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America. (This nomination is sub- 
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mitted for the purpose of correcting an 
error in the nomination as submitted to the 
Senate on Aug. 4, 1959, and confirmed by the 
Senate on Aug, 12, 1959.) 


Arthur J. Laemmerzahl, of New Jersey. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to the office indicated: 


To be consul of the United States of America 


Martin H. Armstrong, of Washington. 
Willard B. Devlin, of Pennsylvania, 
John A. Noon, of Maryland. 

Edward Stansbury, of Connecticut. 


To be consul and secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America 


Richard P, Mitchell, of Pennsylvania. 


To be vice consul of the United States of 
America 


Maurice J. Gremillion, of Texas. 
Russell S. Hibbs, of Missouri. 
F. Raymond Senden, of California. 


To be secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America 


Richard T. Akins, of California. 
Edwin U. C. Bohlen, of Maine. 

G. Stanley Brown, of Oklahoma. 
James P. Burke, of Maryland. 
William A. Campbell, of California. 
Harold C. Champeau, of Maryland. 
Thomas J. Flores, Jr., of New York. 
Joseph E. Lazarsky, of Virginia. 
Robert D. Murphy, of Maryland. 
Oliver M. Silsby, of Maryland. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consul of the United States of 
America: 

Roger K. Ackley, of Maryland. 

Arthur C. Bartlett, of Connecticut. 

William L. Green, Jr., of North Carolina. 

Preston Valien, of Tennessee. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Marcu 18, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Corinthians 3:9: We are labourers 
together with God. 

Our Father God, we rejoice that in 
every age there have been those who lift 
up hands in prayer and find in Thee a 
refuge. Put into our hearts that rest- 
lessness that calls to Thee in the voice 
of love, of intercession, of thanksgiving. 

Let not our hands be withered by the 
selfish apathy of indifference in this time 
of international tension, of misunder- 
standing, of fear. Rather, may they be 
stretched forth in loving service at Thy 
command. 

Amid surrounding temptations, grant 
us, hour by hour, the strength to be Thy 
disciples. Open our hearts and minds 
to the needs of those in whose midst 
Thou hast placed us, that we may live 
among them as the salt of the earth. 

Forgive our many failures to live 
worthily as Thy children. Grant each 
of us grace enabling us in thought, word, 
and deed, so to live that Thy kingdom 
may come and Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi. 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford 
one of his secretaries. , 





DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday of next week be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED FOR 
MAY 11 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
preceding the special order granted me 
for May 11, the following Members may 
be permitted to address the House in 
this order: Mr. Cooter, of North Caro- 
lina, for 30 minutes; Mr. Poace, of Texas, 
for 30 minutes; and Mr. WuirTTen, of 
Mississippi, for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





PRESERVE THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional forests have become highly im- 
portant to the economy of the areas in 
which they are situated. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Seventh Conegres- 
sional District of Texas, which I am 
honored to represent. Our national 
forests are highly developed and well 
managed. They provide large supplies 
of raw material for industry, and cre- 
ate employment for many people living 
in the area. A generous portion of the 
proceeds from timber sales is paid to the 
counties and school districts in lieu of 
taxes. In addition, the national forests 
provide recreation facilities, range, water 
conservation and wildlife preserves. 

Periodically, and particularly in elec- 
tion years, these national forests in East 
Texas become a political football, as 
special interests seek to obtain owner- 
ship and control. This should not be. 

The forests have been brought to the 
stage of near maximum production at 
the expense of the taxpayer. They are 
now paying a profit—one of few Gov- 
ernment ventures that do show profit. 
For many reasons, these forests should 
be preserved for posterity. Need for 
them will increase, and their value will 
be greater with passing years. So long 
as I am a Member of Congress, I will 
continue to oppose any proposal to sell, 
give away or otherwise dispose of the na- 
tional forests in our area. I am sure 
most of you feel the same way. 
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There is a pending House bill, H.R. 
10465, to confirm management of our na- 
tional forests by the National Forest 
Service under the Department of Agri- 
culture. This bill should be enacted, 
and when it comes up for vote, I ask your 
consideration and support of an amend- 
ment to assure that ownership of the na- 
tional forests remains with the people 
and does not pass into the hands of vested 


interests. 





WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day has been set aside by many Chris- 
tians in our country and all over the 
world as “World Day of Prayer.” 

No matter what church we belong to, 
we who live and work in these troubled 
times, both at home and abroad, know 
the necessity of prayer. We are happy 
that this day is another reminder that we 
have the power to turn to Him who has 
all power and glory, to ask His blessing 
upon us, upon our work here and upon 
our country. 

Our Chaplain has just used one of the 
prayers suggested for today by the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in their “Call to Prayer.” He has read 
the text for today: 

For we are laborers together with God, ye 
are God’s husbandry, ye are God's building. 


This we believe and so, believing, we 
are well assured that under all things are 
the Everlasting Arms. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mx. Speaker, I ask 
for this time in order to inquire of the 
Majority leader concerning the program 
for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Monday we will take up the Consent 
Calendar. 

There are several suspensions. 

First. H.R. 7279, to authorize Hubbell— 
Arizona—Trading Post National Histor- 
ical Site, 

Second. H.R. 7579, land acquisition, 
Pan American Health Organization. 
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That is, if these bills are not passed 
on the Consent Calendar, or some of 
them. 

Third. S. 601, construct Bardwell Res- 
ervoir. 

Fourth. H.R. 5055, relating to real 
estate in St. Augustine, Fla. 

Fifth. H.R. 9084, relating to retire- 
ment promotion, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

Sixth. H.R. 9599, authorizing service 
to Canadian vessels in Alaska ports. 

Seventh. H.R. 10840, to amend the 
Shipping Act regarding rate contracts. 

Eighth. S. 1712, to extend the Motor 
Boat Act to possessions of the United 
States. 

Ninth. S. 2185, 
Meredith Victory. 

Tenth. S. 2482, relating to geograph- 
ical limitations, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

Eleventh. S. 2483, relating to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Weather 
Bureau functions. 

Then there will be the continuation 
of the consideration of the bill H.R. 8601, 
the civil rights bill of 1959, and that 
will proceed until it is disposed of. After 
that will be the bill H.R. 5, the foreign 
investment incentive bill of 1959. I un- 
derstand about 30 minutes remain in 
general debate on that bill. 

I make the usual reservation that any 
further program will be announced later, 
and that conference reports may be 
brought up at any time. 

Further, I understand there are two 
or three reports out of the Committee 
on House Administration in relation to 
funds for a number of different commit- 
tees of the House. I do not have those 
resolutions before me, at this time, but 
of course they will have preferential 
status and will be listed for the informa- 
tion of the House. 

In all probability the following bills 
will be brought up next week: 

House Resolution 437, to provide an 
additional $15,000 for the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs; 

House Resolution 441, to provide an 
additional $168,000 for the Committee 
on Education and Labor—technically 
amended; 

House Resolution 460, to provide an 
additional $400,000 for the Committee on 
Government Operations; 

House Resolution 472, authorizing the 
printing as a House document a publica- 
tion entitled “Sports-Fishing Industry 
in California and the Pacific Northwest”; 

House Concurrent Resolution 607, au- 
thorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the pamphlet entitled “Our 
American Government. What Is It? 
How Does It Function?” and an addi- 
tional 1,074,000 to be printed for con- 
gressional distribution—2,000 copies to 
each House Member and Senator; 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 80, au- 
thorizing the printing of 1,000 additional 
copies of part I of the hearings on an 
inquiry into the satellite and missile 
prozrams; 

H.R. 7923, to eliminate the fixed limit 
of authorization for expenditures of the 
Commission of Fine Arts; 

House Joint Resolution 502, authoriz- 
ing the erection in the District of Co- 
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lumbia of a memorial to Mary McLeod 
Bethune; 

House Joint Resolution 546, authoriz- 
ing the Architect of the Capitol to pre- 
sent to the Senators and the Representa- 
tive from Hawaii the first official flag of 
the United States bearing 50 stars which 
is flown over the west front of the 
Capitol; 

Senate Joint Resolution 128, to estab- 
lish a commission to formulate plans for 
a memorial to James Madison; and 

A resolution declaring that Represent- 
ative WinT SMITH was duly elected to the 
86th Congress from the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Kansas. 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 361) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the second semi- 
annual report of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, covering 
the period April 1, 1959 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1959. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, March 18, 1960. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 27] 

Anderson, Derwinski Montoya 

Mont. Diggs Moore 
Ayres Edmondson O'Brien, N.Y. 
Barry Gray Powell 
Baumhart Green, Pa. Quie 
Becker Hess Rogers, Tex. 
Bennett, Mich. Jackson Scherer 
Bentley Johnson, Colo. Shelley 
Blitch Judd Sheppard 
Brewster Kasem Taylor 
Broomfield Landrum Uliman 
Burdick Miller, N.Y. Van Pelt 
Carnahan Minshall Willis 
Cederberg Mitchell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 391 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8601) to en- 
force constitutional rights, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8601, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday there was 
pending the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. McCuLtocuH], and 
the substitute amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] to the 
McCulloch amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER to the 
amendment offered by Mr. CELLER as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
McCuLtLocH: On page 8, line 21, strike out 
the word ‘“‘shall’” and insert “may”. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of this amendment is to permit 
the court, appointing a referee, to specify 
whether or not the proceedings before 
the referee will be ex parte or adversary. 
I think this amendment should be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted for the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. In the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I voted for the civil rights bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. McCuttocu], to report it to the full 
committee. Actually the subcommittee 
reported the bill of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

I attended the lengthy executive ses- 
sions of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and voted to report out the bill which is 
before us, H.R. 8601, and I intend to vote 
for the bill. 

We did not have before us the so- 
called voting referee proposal when we 
considered and reported H.R. 8601. I 
attended both of the hearings that were 
held on that proposal last month and 
participated actively in the discussion. 

I must say, Mr. Chairman, on an issue 
of this kind, on a national policy so im- 
portant as guaranteeing the right to vote 
to all citizens, we may have a tendency 
to be impatient and perhaps to take 
shortcuts. And I may say that in the 
discussion of the amendments which 
have been acted upon before, many of 
us who have been doubtful about the 
provisions of the original voting referee 
bill I believe have made a contribution 
to the improvement of that measure be- 
cause the bill H.R. 11160 we now have 
before us is far superior to the original 
bill H.R. 10035, primarily in guarantee- 
ing due process to the persons affected 
thereby. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is im- 
portant, and I want to quote from the 
hearings because, when Judge Walsh ap- 
peared before us he did not insist on the 
ex parte type of referee proceeding. I 
want to quote from page 5, starting with 
the question asked by the chairman of 
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the committee, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]. His question was: 


In other words, you do not spell out the 
nature of the proceeding before the referee 
at all? 

Mr. WALSH. No, sir. 

I realize that there has been some com- 
ment that that would be desirable. We 
have no rigid views on that. We felt that 
this should be left in the hands of the local 
Federal judge. He knows his community, 
he knows his problem, he knows his people, 
and he knows his referee that he is going 
to appoint. He can control all that in his 
own discretion. But, I have submitted this 
morning, not as a recommendation of the 
Department, but as language to show how 
these incidental procedures could be spelled 
in greater detail than the Attorney General’s 
proposal and Congressman McCULLOocH’s bill 
now spell them out. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you referring to page 7, 
where you say the court will provide in its 
order for notice to the other parties, and 
so on? 

Mr. WALSH. Page 7 of my statement; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Meaper. You think that is what the 
court will do, but you do not think it should 
be written into the law, that the procedure 
that you outline on page 7 should be incor- 
porated in the bill as a requirement? 

Mr. WaLsH. That is right. I did not think 
it was necessary. I think any judge would 
do it that way, Congressman MeapEerR. That 
is the way he would do it. 

The only thing we needed this bill for was 
to make clear what the applicant would have 
to show in order to qualify to vote before the 
referee. That was the important part of the 
bill. 

The incidental procedures of how the ref- 
eree shall report to the court and when, and 
exactly how notice will be given to the other 
parties of the action, we intend to leave to 
the judge. He would follow the usual prac- 
tices you do where you have a referee to re- 
port to you. 

Mr. MEapeER. Well, it is conceivable that 
the judge in his order appointing the referee 
might provide, not for an ex parte proceed- 
ing, but an adversary proceeding before the 
referee. 

Mr. WaLsH. He could. He could do that. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to ask this ques- 
tion as a matter of legislative history. 
Do I correctly understand that what the 
gentleman has in mind, the import of his 
amendment, is to the effect that a pro- 
ceeding before the voting referee shall 
be conducted under such rules as a Fed- 
eral judge may himself promulgate from 
time to time? 

Mr. MEADER. That is precisely the 
effect of my amendment, to do precisely 
what Judge Walsh said he thought would 
happen if no language to that effect 
were in the bill at all. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Specifically these rules 
would be left to the Federal judge. It is 
definitely understood, I take it, that it 
will not be left up to the referee to de- 
termine whether or not the proceedings 
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will be ex parte. That will have to be 
under the direction of the judge. 

Mr. MEADER. In the order appoint- 
ing the referee the judge would specify 
whether the referee would proceed upon 
an ex parte or an adversary basis. As 
I understood the testimony of Judge 
Walsh, that was all right with him when 
he appeared before our committee on 
February 9. 

I read another passage from the pro- 
ceedings of the same day, at the bottom 
of page 9: 

Mr. MeEapDeER. This question of procedure 
again comes up. The referee proceeds, as I 
believe you said, on an ex parte basis. 

Mr. WautsH. No. That is the way I would 
assume the judge would have him proceed. 
That is the way it is anticipated he would 
proceed. 

Mr. MEapER. I think in most referee and 
master proceedings, all parties to the con- 
troversy are given an opportunity to be pres- 
ent, to present evidence, to cross-examine 
witnesses and be heard before a referee, and 
some kind of a record is maintained of the 
evidence. There is nothing in here that pro- 
vides for notice to the parties against whom 
a decree is going to run; there is no pro- 
vision for their appearance, presentation of 
evidence, cross-examination of witnesses, or 
the preservation of a record of the evidence. 

Mr. WatsH. That is all left to the judge. 
The anticipated procedure is that he would 
have the referee report to him as to the 
qualifications of individual applicants, and 
when he had enough to conduct a worth- 
while hearing on it, he would give notice to 
the State registrar and to the other parties 
of the original, underlying proceeding, so 
that they could come in and except to the 
referee's report and be heard to whatever 
extent they are entitled to be heard before 
the court itself. 


I know the gentlemen opposing this 
amendment will say, Yes, the referee 
proceeds in a star chamber proceeding 
hearing only the applicant, and the peo- 
ple who are charged with having denied 
the right to vote are not entitled to be 
present, they are excluded. Then after 
the report is served on the defendants by 
the attorney general with an order to 
show cause, they may come in and file 
exceptions to the report of the referee. 
Then if there is an issue of fact the court 
may hear that issue of fact himself or 
refer it back to the referee. 

I believe that the court, if it feels that 
it should, should have the discretion to 
provide that those against whom the con- 
tempt order of the court is going to run 
should be able to participate in the mak- 
ing of the factual record upon which they 
will be held in contempt of court, right 
from the very beginning. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Would the 
gentleman indicate in which line on page 
3 the word “shall” will be changed to 
“may”? 

Mr. MEADER. Line 20, page 3. 
sentence would then read as follows: 

In a proceeding before a voting referee, 
the applicant may be heard ex parte. 


Not “shall be heard ex parte.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have an ob- 
ligation to make this bill, if it becomes 
law, one that will be upheld by the courts. 


The 
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If there is a denial of due process, that 
will be one ground upon which this bill 
would not become operative. If there is 
anything we can do, in addition to what 
we have done, to make certain this law 
will work, I think we have an obligation 
to do it. I believe when we vest discre- 
tion in the court to specify whether the 
referee proceed on an ex parte or adver- 
sary basis, we strengthen the law and 
avoid one ground on which its constitu- 
tionality could be challenged. 

It seems to me that it is only proper 
and that it will insure that persons who 
will be charged with contempt on the 
record made by the referee will not have 
been denied their day in court. That is 
something, which to me, is rather 
against our whole system of justice, to 
have important findings that may affect 
the liberty of an individual made in an 
ex parte star chamber proceeding. 
What is wrong with an adversary pro- 
ceeding? 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. ‘The gentleman 
speaks of important findings. Natural- 
ly, the only findings the voting referee 
can make is as to the applicant’s age or 
residence and his or her prior efforts to 
register and vote; is that not so? 

Mr. MEADER. The findings of the 
referee would be as to whether the per- 
son was qualified to vote under the State 
law, and, second, that he had been de- 
prived of the right to register. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. What is wrong with 
having a referee administratively deter- 
mine those things ex parte? What is so 
important about those particular find- 
ings that we must open the door to an- 
other contest each and every time? 

Mr. MEADER. I say it is important 
for the referee to get the truth, and the 
best way to get the truth is to have both 
parties to the controversy present there 
before him. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, anticipating the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, I communicated with 
the Department of Justice to get their 
views on this very matter. I now read 
a communication I received from Deputy 
Attorney General Lawrence E. Walsh: 

I understand that Mr. MEADER has pro- 
posed an amendment to the voting provisions 
of the administration’s civil rights bill— 


As a matter of fact, I should say it is 
not necessarily the administration's civil 
rights bill—the bill bears my name—but, 
however, continuing — 


which would make it discretionary for the 
judge who appointed the referee to pro- 
vide that the proceedings before the referee 
be adversary proceedings rather than ex 
Parte. 

As you will remember, the bill which was 
first submitted on this subject did not pre- 
scribe the procedure to be followed before 
the referee, and it was originally— 


And I emphasize the word “origi- 
nally”’— 


it was originally the view of the Department 
of Justice that this could be left to the dis- 
cretion of the judge. This was my view at 
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the time I testified before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on February 9, as I also testified— 


And the distinguished gentleman who 

offered the amendment does not point 
that out— 
I also testified, however, it was always the 
assumption of the Attorney General and me 
that the proceedings before the referee 
should be ex parte. 


Mr. Chairman, I should now like to 
read what the Deputy Attorney General, 
Judge Walsh, said in that regard. The 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
read only part of his testimony. What I 
am about to read from now is to be found 
on page 10 of the committee hearings. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield since he has referred 


to me? 
Mr.CELLER. I yield. 
Mr. MEADER. I am sure the gentle- 


man from New York did not hear me 
read that, but I did read that part of his 
testimony. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman says he 
read the testimony on page 10? 

Mr. MEADER. I read it, and he said, 
“Certainly, he anticipated that.” It is 
on pages 5 and 6 and pages 9 and 10. 

Mr.CELLER. Yes; but I want to con- 
tinue and I should like to read this and 
I should like the members of the com- 
mittee to harken faithfully unto what 
Judge Walsh said, and you will find this 
on page 10: 

Mr. MEADER. My attention has been called 
to a mimeographed draft with no number 
and no indication who the author is. On 
page 2 of this draft, it expressly directs that 
the application shall be heard ex parte. 

Mr. WALSH. I can explain who the author 
is of this draft, because it is the Department 
and I. The purpose of the draft was this: 

There had been considerable comment 
exactly along the lines on which you have 
been proceeding: that the procedures before 
the referee are not spelled out, and there is 
not a clear understanding of how this would 
proceed before the referee, and how it would 
come to the court, and where there would be 
opportunity to be heard, and so forth. 

We thought that this was all a matter 
which should be left in the hands of the 
Federal district judge. He will provide for 
all that in his order. He issues an order of 
injunction, and he appoints a referee, and 
then he is going to tell the referee exactly 
how he wants him to proceed, whether ex 
parte or how, and when he is to give notice 
to the other parties, and so forth. That 
would all be laid out in the district judge’s 
order in the basic case in which the court 
found a pattern of discrimination. 

But if it were felt by Congressman McCut- 
LOCH or any member of this committee that 
this would be better clarified, this language 
has been prepared which I have just sub- 
mitted, and which I should like to make a 
part of the record, if the chairman will 
permit it—— 


And the language is as we have it in 
H.R. 10625. 

Now, going further and reading from 
the letter just received from the Deputy 
Attorney General, I find the following: 


When it was so clearly indicated by the 
members of the committee that the pro- 
cedure to be followed should be spelled out 
in greater detail, we undertook to do this, 
prescribing the procedures not only before 
the referee but before the court as well. 
The result was the bill which was introduced 
as H.R. 10625. 
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This bill, in addition to requiring that the 
proceedings before the referee shall be ex 
parte, also provided the exact manner in 
which exceptions to the referee’s report 
should be determined. Whereas the original 
bill would have required the court to accept 
the findings of the referee unless clearly 
erroneous, H.R. 10625 and the later draft of 
the bill do not contain that provision. 


I think the gentleman from Michigan 
will remember there was a change where 
the bill was modified, and the word 
“erroneous” was stricken. 

As now drawn it requires an adversary 
proceeding at that point after the report 
of the referee is submitted to the court. To 
permit the proceedings before the referee 
also to be adversary proceedings would cause 
unnecessary duplication. It would result in 
the matter being tried out in adversary 
fashion before the referee and then again 
on exceptions before the judge. This would 
be altogether too cumbersome. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER 
was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER (reading) : 

There can be no justification for such 
duplication which will only throw new diffi- 
culties in the path of the applicant. 

Having now spelled out in detail the pro- 
cedure to be followed from beginning to end, 
there is no place or need for adversary pro- 
ceedings before the referee. The rights of 
all parties can be adequately protected by 
exceptions raised to his report. 


When the matter comes before the 
referee, all he determines is whether an 
individual is qualified under State stat- 
ute. To make that an adversary pro- 
ceeding, with all that it implies, with 
examinations, cross-examinations, the 
subpenaing of all records, cross-exami- 
nations, redirect examinations and re- 
cross-examinations, the matter will be 
drawn out until kingdom come. There- 
fore you will have the same situation 
that we would have if we had adopted 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WIL LIs], 
which we turned down. 

For that reason, I hope that the 
amendment offered by, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] will be 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at an appropriate time 
it will be my purpose to seek recogni- 
tion to introduce an amendment to this 
bill and which I think should be adopted. 

When one goes back to the enforce- 
ment acts, to implement the Reconstruc- 
tion Act, back in 1870, and again in the 
recommendations of the Civil Rights 
Commission and again in the original 
registrar proposal of the gentleman from 
New York, the distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, and when 
we read the expressed sentiments of the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee, we find that throughout there 
has been always a limitation that the 
Federal procedures shall be limited to 
elections of Federal officials. 
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What has happened in this last draft 
which was introduced on March 14? In- 
stead of containing any limitation as to 
Federal officials or any Federal connec- 
tion, in any event, this bill now covers 
every election which is held in the 
United States. It covers all municipal 
elections; it covers all school trustee 
elections, highway trustee elections, it 
covers all bond elections, all local option 
elections; as a matter of fact, in my 
State of Idaho we have had very vigor- 
ous campaigning recently in our munici- 
palities on what is called the dog-leash 
law. It has attracted real attention. 
The sole issue is whether or not a dog 
off the owner’s premises should be re- 
quired to be constrained with a leash. 

The bill we are now considering would 
permit the invoking of Federal proce- 
dures in such an election as it would with 
every municipal officer, every county 
officer, and all of the other subdivisions 
of the individual States. 

My proposal is simply this: I do not 
restrict it to Federal officials only, or 
Federal offices, but I propose to offer 
language which will not take anything 
from the bill but will simply provide that 
these Federal procedures shall be in- 
voked only when there is a Federal offi- 
cial on the ballot. In other words, if 
there is a candidate for the U.S. Con- 
gress, if there are presidential electors, 
or if there is any other possible Federal 
connection, then the Federal procedures 
can be invoked, and the individual shall 
be entitled to vote for every proposition 
on the ballot and every public official be- 
ing voted on in that election. 

I note that our great President in his 
news conference day before yesterday 
said he thought far too much Federal 
interference had been injected into this 
question and he hoped the States would 
be permitted to resolve some of these 
things locally. 

There is absolutely no justification for 
requiring Federal intervention in purely 
local matters, and I sincerely hope I may 
have the support of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. Iryield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I asked the gentleman 
to yield merely for the purpose of cor- 
recting the REcorp, and I am sure the 
gentleman does not mind being cor- 
rected. The gentleman made reference 
to the old Reconstruction statute and 
stated it applied only to Federal elec- 


tions. I have the old Reconstruction 
statute right before me. It reads as 
follows: 


All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Terri- 
tory, district, county, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other ter- 
ritorial subdivision, shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote in all such elections without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, any constitution, law, 
custom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
Territory or by or under its authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


I am referring to the United States 
Code Annotated, title 42, page 62. We 
have the citations of the Supreme Court 
which held that the original statute was 
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constitutional and when we had the 
1957 act before us we used this exact 
wording. In the 1957 act where there 
has been proscription under color of 
law, where there has been a denial under 
color of law, by a State authority or 
State official, that act applies to all elec- 
tions, Federal, State, municipal, parish 
or county—all elections. I can assure 
the gentleman that he may not be cor- 
rect in his citation in view of the old 
language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BuDGE 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BUDGE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and I hope he is not- 
ing what I am about to say, the act 
which he read is the basic act. The 
enforcement provisions, as I have pre- 
viously said, of the Reconstruction days 
were limited to Federal officers. We are 
here considering an enforcement statute. 
I have heard it said if this amendment 
were adopted, that in the South they 
would change the dates of their elections 
so they would not coincide. If there is 
a boobytrap in this law that would be 
it. Actually you are restricting all of 
the rest of the country. In the South- 
ern States, as we all Know, nomination 
on the Democratic ticket is tantamount 
to election. All they have to do in the 
Southern States is to abolish their pri- 
maries and nominate in convention and 
they have gotten over any objection 
which can be made to this amendment. 
It is the remainder of the country which 
will be left with this Federal projection 
into purely local affairs. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 
Mr. COLMER. I am_ wondering 


whether the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER], under his interpretation 
of the law, is now advocating—and I 
would like to have his attention—that 
we return to the dark days following the 
Civil War and enact the type of legis- 
lation that would make the South again 
in servitude and under the domination 
of the black man? 

Mr. BUDGE. I would say to the gen- 
tleman I think we might proceed with 
this observation too, that the Celler bill 
requiring registrars to supervise elec- 
tions is limited to Federal officials, a 
much more restrictive provision than I 
intend to offer later on. 

Mr. COLMER. Again I would like to 
have the attention of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [ Mr. CELLER]. 
I am going to present another question 
to him. 

When he started this matter of ref- 
erees he started it by introducing the 
so-called registrar bill. Now, that reg- 
istrar bill which he introduced after the 
committee reported out the bill under 
consideration here, provided only that 
the provision would be effective for the 
election of Federal officials. 

Mr. BUDGE. That is right. 

Mr. COLMER. That is in his bill. 
The gentleman had in mind, evidently, 
he wanted to stay within the recommen- 
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dations of the Civil Rights Commission 
which recommended on pages 141 and 
142, and I cannot take the gentleman’s 
time to read it, that only elections in- 
volving Federal officials would come un- 
der that plan that they recommended 
should be applied. But the gentleman 
goes beyond that, as does the gentleman 
from New York, and wants to make it 
apply to all elections. 

May I ask the gentleman from New 
York again, is he advocating return to 
the Reconstruction days in this matter? 

Mr. BUDGE. Of course, I think this 
is very pertinent, that the legislation 
introduced by the gentleman from New 
York in restricting it to Federal officials 
was far more restrictive than the pro- 
posal which I intend to offer and which 
I think is very reasonable and certainly 
more within the framework of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman a moment 
ago, I believe, made reference to what 
he called the Reconstruction Act and 
said that the Reconstruction Act applied 
only to election of Federal officers. I 
wonder if the gentleman did not have 
reference to the Enforcement Act of 1870 
and 1871 which did apply only to Fed- 
eral elections, as I am advised. 

Mr. BUDGE. I am quite sure that is 
what I said. 

Mr. POFF. And if the gentleman will 
yield further, I believe that it should be 
made plain that the difference lies in 
the fact that the Enforcement Act to 
which the gentleman intended to refer 
had to do with Federal supervisors of 
elections in the South following the War 
Between the States. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has again 
expired. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield, but I wish the 
gentleman would direct his remarks as 
to why he has changed this proposal 
now to make it include all elections in- 
stead of just applying to Federal offices, 
which was the original proposal in the 
Celler bill. 

Mr. CELLER. I first want to indicate 
that the recital of the situation by the 
gentleman from Virginia is correct. I 
think it coincides with what I said, be- 
cause there are two distinct old statutes, 
one, the Reconstruction statute and 
then the one with reference to Federal 
registrars, or whatever it was called in 
those days. Now, as to why I want this 
bill to apply to both Federal and State 
elections, it strikes me that if you 
wanted it to apply only to Federal elec- 
tions, then you must admit that there 1s 
something wrong, and if there is 4 
wrong, that is, a denial of the ballot in 
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Federal elections, why do you not go all 
the way and remedy the entire wrong? 
There must be a wrong also in the denial 
of the State ballot, and for that rea- 

n--—— 

— BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further, because my time is about 
up and I want to reply to the gentleman. 
I would say that the question of right or 
wrong need not be considered here. It 
is simply a question whether or not there 
. is a Federal interest in an election in a 
municipality in Idaho to elect a constable, 
and I do not think there is any such Fed- 
eral interest. I also object to setting up 
this elaborate and expensive procedure 
where there is no Federal connection. I 
also think that the gentleman may jeop- 
ardize the constitutionality of this legis- 
lation by making it as broad as he has 
done in this most recent proposal. It 
certainly was not the original proposal 
that he was talking about when he 
blamed the Republicans for keeping this 
bill in the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. The basis for making 
this proposed statute apply to all elec- 
tions is found in the 15th amendment, 
which is very simple, and it says: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

Congress shall have the power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


The amendment does not say only Fed- 
eral elections. The amendment says the 
right to vote. And it has been construed 
quite frequently that when the Constitu- 
tion says the right to vote it means in all 
elections, not only in Federal elections. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say in answer to the gentleman that the 
15th amendment says this: It guarantees 
the right to vote; period. We can say 
that that means for Federal officials. We 
can read into it what the gentleman 
is trying to read into it, that it applies to 
State and local officials. Or we can take 
it one step further and make it apply to 
Officers of the Elks Club. Maybe we can 
even make it apply to the office of Idaho 
State princess in the cherry blossom 
festival. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Mead- 
er amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Meader amend- 
ment is adopted I think it will improve 
the bill considerably. I am still very 
doubtful about the constitutionality of 
the bill and about the general idea of 
these referees, and so on. 

Mr. Chairman, I went over to the Con- 
gressional Library this morning, because 
I was interested in some legal phases 
that are involved here that I think are 
extremely important. I would like to 
Call them to your attention. 

It was argued that there is no such 
thing as a conclusive presumption and 
at the end of the debate yesterday that 
statement was challenged. Now I have 
here the law, very briefly stated, in re- 
gard to that matter. I might say that 
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the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Forrester] asked me to yield 
and he raised that question and I agreed 
with him, that I knew of no such thing 
as a conclusive presumption. I meant 
by it and my judgment is that he meant 
by it and all of us meant, who argued 
that way, that you cannot conclusively 
presume against somebody who is not in 
court. You just cannot do that; it is ut- 
terly impossible as I see it. There are 
certain technical conclusive presump- 
tions and concerning that, I should like 
to read this brief statement. This is 
from the Cyclopedia of Law and Proce- 
dure, volume 16, under the subtitle of 
“Evidence,” at page 1080, under title C. 


I especially direct this to the attention. 


of those Members who are lawyer Mem- 
bers of the House: 
C. PSEUDO-PRESUMPTIONS OF LAW 

1. In general: Certain so-called presump- 
tions of law deal with no inference of fact; 
they are usually paraphrases for a rule of 
substantive law or administration. This is 
universally true of those termed ‘‘conclusive” 
presumptions—a term which is a misnomer, 
since ex vi termini a presumption is rebut- 
table. 


So there is no question, as I view it, but 
that there is no such thing as a conclu- 
sive presumption in law in reality even 
though it is sometimes called that. Now 
I would like to read something else, and 
I would like particularly the gentleman’s 
attention in regard to this, because it 
seems to me this goes to the very vitals 
of this situation. As I said, I went over 
to the Congressional Library to look this 
up and I found that the following state- 
ment is made in “Words and Phrases”— 
permanent edition, volume 33—at page 
492: 

A “presumption” can arise only from facts 
actually proven by direct evidence. A pre- 
sumption is not a legitimate foundation for 
a presumption. If this were not true, there 
would be no limit to conjecture (Thayer v. 
Smoky Hollow Coal Co. (90 N.W. 718, 721, 121 
Iowa, 121)). 


So you cannot base a presumption 
upon a presumption. 

This bill provides, referring to the per- 
son who complains: 

His statement under oath shall be prima 
facie evidence as to his age, residence, and 
his prior efforts to register or otherwise qual- 
ify to vote. 


On that there is a presumption. Now 
you are going to base upon that pre- 
sumption that some other registrar has 
failed to do his duty and has discrimi- 
nated, so you are basing a presumption 
on a presumption. Not only are you 
bringing about a conclusion that has 
been called a conclusive presumption 
against people that are not in court, you 
are also basing a presumption upon a 
presumption. I doubt seriously if you 
can do that. 

The reason I support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MEADER] is that when he strikes the 
word “shall” and uses the word “may” 
it is possible, at least, that a judge con- 
trolling the matter might be able to oper- 
ate lawfully and constitutionally under 
this proposed law. That is a possibility. 
But as it is now, I doubt seriously if it 
would be possible to operate under the 
law constitutionally. 
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As I have said before, I do not like to 
use the word “extreme” because I can- 
not look into the minds of other people. 
I truly respect all of my colleagues here 
on both sides. It may be that there are 
some distinguished ladies and gentlemen 
in the House who would like to see no 
bill at all written. There may be some 
who are willing to write almost any kind 
of a bill. I do not mean that disparag- 
ingly and do not say it is positively true 
but they apparently feel so deeply about 
it that they may feel that most any kind 
of a bill should be written or that none 
at allshould be. I do not belong to either 
school if such they be. I should like to 
see a bill that will do definitely all the 
law can do to do away with discrimina- 
tion. I want to see every qualified citizen 
given the right to vote, and I want to help 
all I can along that line. But when we 
pass a law, I want it to be good law, that 
will not be an unconstitutional law or one 
that will be disruptive of the general wel- 
fare of the country and that may do 
more harm than good. That is why Iam 
so deeply interested in this matter. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma spoke of a presumption 
based upon a presumption. I am sure 
the gentleman from Ohio will agree with 
me that that is not the situation in this 
bill. The fact is that the pattern or 
practice will have been established, and 
the law of the case would be that there 
has been a deprivation. Is not that 
right? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I agree with the 
distinguished gentleman from New York. 
He has correctly stated the effect of the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the necessity 
of opposing the amendment of my able 
friend from Michigan. He has worked 
so diligently, so ably, so carefully, and 
so effectively on this bill in almost every 
other field that I am unhappy to oppose 
his amendment. But I want to say 
this. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan would make 
it possible to substitute for the ex parte 
procedures of my voting referee bill a 
full-scale hearing before the voting ref- 
eree at which State officials would have 
an opportunity on notice to appear and 
be heard. 

The mechanics of this whole thing are 
as follows: First of all, the Attorney 
General of the United States brings a 
suit in the Federal court and therein es- 
tablishes the fact that some people have 
been denied their right to vote by rea- 
son of discrimination solely on grounds 
of race and color. Therefore, the At- 
torney General in the same case makes 
an application to the court to find that 
that pattern exists. Thereafter and as a 
part of the same proceeding, the court 
appoints a referee to receive applications 
from people who are otherwise quali- 
fied to vote under State law and who 
have been denied the right to vote by 
reason of race and color. 

This amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan would set up another 
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adversary proceeding or hearing where 
witnesses, both pro and con, would be 
heard on such application. The type 
of hearing under this amendment or the 
authority under this amendment would 
of necessity be declared at the time the 
pattern or practice was found by the 
court because thereafter, without it, the 
referee would proceed ex parte, anyway. 
For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Iam glad to yield 
for a correction, always. 

Mr. MEADER. I want simply to state 
that the record should show it is per- 
missive with the court. The court could 
still order the referee to proceed ex parte, 
if my amendment were in the law. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I agree with the 
statement of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, but the significant part of the 
amendment is this, when the pattern 
is determined and when the referees are 
authorized and appointed, then the court 
would of necessity exercise the discre- 
tion under the Meader amendment. If 
no adversary proceedings were ordered, 
then there would be an ex parte proceed- 
ings ordered. But, if adversary procecd- 
ings were ordered and the hearings were 
had, it would apply to every applica- 
tion before the referee even if there 
were 5,000 separate and distinct appli- 
cations. You can see that the amend- 
ment is unworkable and for that rea- 
son the amendment ought to be de- 
feated. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I vield. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. If this amendment, 
which has been offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan |Mr. MrapDER! were 
adopted would it not actually defeat the 
whole purpose and intention of this civil 
richts legislation? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It certainly 
would. Finally, Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would give voting ofticials 
who have already been found twice 
guilty of discriminating against people, 
by reason of race or color who are 
qualified to vote a third day in court. 
Such procedure is not in accordance with 
the expeditious disposition of contested 
rights in America. 

The amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HoLtTzmMan!] made the 
statement that this amendment would 
defeat the whole purpose of the bill. 
That is an extravagant remark, and I 
think the Recorp should show that the 
Department of Justice witness, Judge 
Walsh, testified that that was their in- 
tention originally, to leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the local judge. That is all 
that my amendment would do. It would 
do precisely what the Department of 
Justice witness suggested at our hear- 
ings on February 9. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me to respond 
to the gentleman’s statement? 
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Mr. GROSS. I will yield in just 1 
minute. That is just about as extrava- 
gant as the remarks we heard here in 
1957, when another civil rights bill was 
before the House and we were told that 
unless trial by jury in contempt cases 
was outlawed it would wreck the pur- 
pose of that bill. Yet the other body 
took the bill passed by the House and re- 
established the right to trial by jury in 
contempt cases. Is that not correct? 
Yes, I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan, just as extravagant as some 
of the claptrap we heard in 1957. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. In response to the 
gentleman from Michigan, I should like 
to refer to the fact that the Attorney 
General, after mature consideration, 
changed the statement about what he 
said at the committee hearing. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from New 
York |Mr. CELLER] to get the answers to 
a question or two. Iam disturbed about 
this referee proposition. Do I under- 
stand correctly that a referee can con- 
duct hearings in the climate of a star- 
chamber session, if he so elects? 

wir.CELLER. At that particular stage 
to which the gentleman refers, he does 
exactly what a State registrar does. 
When an applicant comes before a State 
regisirar, he will say, ‘“‘What are your 
qualifications?” He will say, “I have 
resided in this community a certain 
length of time. I am of a certain age. 
I pay my poll tax. I want to register 
so I can voie.” 

Then the registrar, acting in a proper 
official way, registers the man. If he 
says, “I do not think you have been here 
long enough; I do not think you are a 
citizen,” the applicant may have to come 
back and bring a birth certificate. Un- 
der the State law, he may have to bring 
two or three witnesses who were present 
at the time of his birth. 

Those are administrative functions. 
That is all the referee would do at that 
point—act in the same administrative 
fashion as a registrar does under the 
State law. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not an attorney, 
and in all seriousness I want to know if 
that is all the authority that the referee 
has. 

Mr. CELLER. To all intents and pur- 
poses, that is all the authority he has. 
He determines whether a man is quali- 
fied; whether he has been denied the 
right to register or the right to vote on 
the basis of the principle of practice or 
pattern of discrimination. If the prin- 
ciple or pattern of discrimination has 
been established by a judge, then the 
voting referee, when he confers with the 
individual who happens to be a Negro, 
assumes that he has been discriminated 
aginst on the basis of the pattern or 
practice established. Then he _ asks 
about his qualifications. If he deter- 
mines he is qualified, if he deter- 
mines he has been discriminated against 
on account of that pattern, then he in- 
sists that he be permitted to register and 
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to vote. The State official denying that 
right may be guilty of contempt of court. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is nothing in 
the bill defining the authority of the 
referee, is there? 

Mr. CELLER. I have just indicated 
what his authority was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ANDREWS), Mr. Gross was 
granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Ir. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Alabama, and yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. What the gentleman 
fails to state in his description of the 
proceeding about the referee is this: He 
stated that a man states his age and his 
residence in his effort to register. Then 
he slipped. He said he withdrew the 
statement, and it will not appear in the 
Recorp tomorrow, but it really read like 
this: He said he was to state his age 
and where he lived, and then he said 
to show that for some reason he had 
been denied the right to vote on account 
of his race. Then he said he would with- 
draw that. That will not be in the Rec- 
orD tomorrow. That is the whole idea. 
Under the changed situation prohibiting 
his right to vote on account of color, the 
gimmick is that the referee is not pro- 
hibited from inquiring into the race or 
color, which is all this fuss is about. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Louisiana a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ANDREWS. On the other hand, 
suppose the applicant who applies has 
a criminal record; he can nowhere be 
questioned about this criminal record. 
Most States deny the right to vote to 
persons who have been convicted of a 
crime involving a felony or a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. ANDREWS. What would be the 
situation where a man who had a crim- 
inal record applied to the referee for 
permission to vote after the pattern had 
been established? 

Mr. WILLIS. Here is what the situa- 
tion would be, and that is one of the pit- 
falls of the bill. The bill specifically 
provides that the statement of the appli- 
cant before the referee shall be prima 
facie evidence as to his age, responsibil- 
ity, and his prior efforts to register and 
being otherwise qualified to vote. What- 
ever the applicant says is taken for true 
and there is no inquiry into that. I doubt 
very much that an applicant for a voting 
certificate would against his interests 
say “I am a criminal,” and all that sort 
of thing. 

I do not imply any evil to any person, 
but the pitfall is that the local registrar 
back home is right back there in the 
precinct and he knows pretty well the 
matter of the criminal record of any 
person, white or colored. So to that ex- 
tent that is one of the pitfalls, not only 
in establishing a conclusive presumption 
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as to race or color but that whatever 
statement he makes is true. There is no 
option on the part of the referee. Prima 
facie, the statement shall be taken as 
the truth. 

Mr. GROSS. And will not the referee 
make a recommendation to the Federal 
judge? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. And the Federal judge 
will not have time to review the evidence 
in connection with the applications. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me address myself 
to that point. After a voting referee 
hears the individual ex parte, then he 
makes a report to the Federal judge. He 
says: “Judge, I find this person to be 
qualified; I have given him a certificate 
to vote.” 

At that point only in the bill the attor- 
ney general of the State has the right 
to file an exception io the report. But, 
Mr. Chairman, that invitation to file an 
exception is legally meaningless, for this 
reason: It is conclusively presumed that 
he has been discriminated against, so 
the attorney general cannot go into that. 
The applicant’s statement before the 
referee is taken for true. It is one sided; 
it is self-serving. Now, you try to attack 
that report of a referee in this situation. 
It is meaningless. 

Mr. GROSS. The point of my asking 
these questions is that I.am deeply con- 
cerned about how much authority is 
being given the referees who will be cre- 
ated in this legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I gladly yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield to my friend 
from Ohio and thank him for the ex- 
tension of time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, it 
should be recognized that the referee is 
an Official of the court and when the 
Negro comes in there asking for his cer- 
tificate or finding by the referee concern- 
ing his right to vote, the Negro is under 
oath just the same as the gentleman from 
Iowa is under oath when he makes an 
application to register in his State. If 
the Negro says that he is 21 when he is 
only 19, or that he is a resident of the 
State, or more particularly of the voting 
precinct, when he is not, then he is sub- 
ject to indictment and prosecution and 
penalty for perjury. 

Furthermore, after the referee makes 
the finding that the gentleman is en- 
titled to vote, there is a report made 
thereon. It is served on the Attorney 
General and there are 10 days in which 
he may file exceptions to it. It becomes 
then an adversary proceeding and all 
the facts that can be brought to bear on 
the case are considered by the court. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Ohio, will he say wheth- 
er or not the so-called adversary pro- 
ceeding on the exception of the Attorney 
General is such that the Attorney Gen- 
eral or the referee may offer proof that 
the denial of the right to vote was not 
on account of race or color? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would answer the 
question by saying “that which is ma- 
terial.” Anything can be shown in the 
exceptions, in the hearing on the excep- 
tions, which shows that he was not 
qualified to vote, or that he was quali- 
fied to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, when we get to that 
point it makes no difference about a 
man’s race or color. The question is, Is 
he qualified to vote under State law? 

Mr. WILLIS. The answer to the ques- 
tion is that the Attorney General is not 
given an opportunity to show matters 
involving race or color? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Because it is no 
longer an important question. The only 
important question is, Is he qualified to 
vote under State law? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is no longer an impor- 
tant question because the whole proceed- 
ing has been locked up by virtue of the 
conclusive presumption principle. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee give us any 
idea at all of how much this referee sys- 
tem is going to cost the taxpayers of the 
United States? 

Mr. CELLER. I would answer in this 
way, if there is very little discrimination 
on account of race or color there will be 
very little cost; if there is a great deal of 
discrimination there might be a great 
deal of cost. 

Mr. GROSS. I looked up the figures 
on appropriations for this so-called Civil 
Rights Commission that was supposed to 
end all of this business when the bill was 
passed a couple of years ago. In 1959 
we spent $770,C00 on the Civil Rights 
Commission; in 1960 another $780,000; 
and the Commission is presently before 
the Appropriations Committee asking for 
$995,000. 

Now, I am quite sure this bill is going 
to pass, and if I should offer an amend- 
ment to the bill providing for termina- 
tion of the Civil Rights Commission, I 
wonder if the gentleman would support 
it so we could save some money to pay 
for the army of referees that you appar- 
ently are going to set up with no quali- 
fications other than that they be quali- 
fied voters. Incidentally, are these ref- 
erees going to be attorneys? 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer the question? I 
would like to answer one of the inquiries. 
There is one I can answer without much 
question. There is a termination date 
set by Congress on the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. Its life expires 2 
years after the bill that we passed a few 
months ago, so that there will be no 
more appropriations after its life has 
expired. 

Mr. GROSS. I want the Commission 
to expire when this bill becomes law, and 
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save that money, since this is designed 
to take care of all the evils and it will 
undoubtedly be costly to administer. 


Mr. CELLER. The gentleman has . 


just extended the life of the Commission 
by 2 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. HaLey), Mr. Gross was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. How can we place any 
value on the right to cast a vote? 

Mr. GROSS. Well, now, the gentle- 
man knows that is not an answer to the 
question of selecting referees with the 
only qualification in the bill being that 
of a voter in the judicial district, and 
with not the slightest indication of how 
much they are to be paid. 

Will the gentleman tell me what the 
qualifications for a referee will be? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr.GROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, if there is a 
persistency of the denial to vote in cer- 
tain sections of the country, what must 
we do? Will that denial persist, or shall 
we come forward and see to it that it 
is proscribed and they be given the right 
to vote, and if it costs something, must 
we not defray the expenses? What other 
choice have we got? 

Mr. GROSS. How are you going to 
pay these referees, on a per diem basis, 
on a yearly basis, on a monthly basis, or 
how? 

Mr. CELLER. On a per diem basis. 
The court determines the situation 
just the way the court passes on or 
determines the cost of a special master 
that the court appoints or a referee in 
bankruptcy or any other adjunctive of- 
ficer that the court chooses from time 
to time to select. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman ex- 
pects this bill to become a lawyer's 
bonanza, does he not? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no; I do not think 
that is a fair statement. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not? 

Mr. CELLER. Because I do not think 
it would become a lawyer’s bonanza at 
all. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you not expect that 
most of the referees will be attorneys? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from New York well knows 
that there is not money enough to pay 
the lawyers to carry out the provisions 
of this bill. You have the NAACP and 
all these other organizations to contend 
with. 

Mr. CELLER. He will be a qualified 
voter in the judicial district. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right; but one 
of the weaknesses in this bill is that 
you have set up no other qualifications. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In reference 
to the gentleman’s inquiry about the 
cost of this Commission, a Commission 
which was created under a bill offered 
by the gentleman from New York, I call 
the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that that Commission, with all its 
expense and all its study and all its work, 
in its report made two and only two im- 
portant recommendations. One was for 
registrars, official registrars; the other 
one was that it should be confined to 
Federal elections. Now the gentleman 
from New York has repudiated both of 
those recommendations. What is the 
use of keeping this Commission on if 
those who proposed it are not going to 
follow any recommendation that they 
make? 

Mr. GROSS. And if you want further 
evidence of what a boondoggle this Com- 
mission has been, turn to page 5459 of 
the March 14, 1960, CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, and you will get a pretty good idea 
of how little it has accomplished for the 
more than $2 million which will have 
been spent if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee hands out the money now being 
sought. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman and call the attention of 
the gentleman from Virginia to a former 
discussion—CoONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 91, part 3, page 3959—when the 
House had under consideration an FEPC 
bill, H.R. 2232. 

The President had appointed a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee on 
June 25, 1941. The committee was ap- 
pointed to promote the fullest utilization 
of all available manpower and to elim- 
inate discriminatory employment prac- 
tices. 

The Member from the Fourth District 
of Michigan said, referring to the com- 
mittee: 

The Committee, whose principal duty it 
was to eliminate discriminatory employment 
practices, has, if its acts are any proof of 
its purpose, itself been guilty of the most 
flagrant discrimination in favor of a mi- 
nority group. 

It has considered complaints, held hear- 
ings and issued orders against others, but 
it has not itself, in its own activities, 
frowned upon discrimination. 

In fact, this particular agency, like so 
many minority groups when once they get 
power, has used its power to advance the 
interests of its own followers, to discriminate 
against all others, even though the group 
to which they belong be in the minority. 

From a statement furnished by the FEPC 
itself on March 8, 1945, we get the following 
figures: 

The total number of employees of the 
FEPC is 110. They are divided as follows: 

















Num- | Per- Per- 

ber | centage centage 

of em- | of total! Salaries | of sal- 
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TR iat 43 39.1 |$150, 180 43.13 
ON 65 59.0 | 194, 580 55. 88 
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PO cesta 110 | 100.0 | 348,180 | 100.00 
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From the foregoing, it appears that, al- 
though, of the total population of the 
United States, 89.78 percent are whites and 
but 9.77 percent Negroes, when this agency, 
created to prevent discrimination, transacts 
its own business, it discriminates against the 
whites of all races, of all faiths, and gives 
to the Negroes 59 percent of the jobs, and 
55.88 percent of the money paid in salaries, 
although, on the basis of population, they 
constitute but 9.77 percent of the popula- 
tion. 


Here you have one example of the 
manner in which one minority group 
handled what it had been pleased to 
term was a discriminatory denial of jobs 
because of race. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Well, to 
show how we progress, they are going to 
get 100 percent of whatever comes out 
of this legislation. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman 
said he was not a lawyer, but he is a 
mighty close observer. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he is familiar with 
the provisions in this bill that this pat- 
tern or practice, that conclusive pre- 
sumption, is going to exist for 1 year 
thereafter and ask the gentleman if he 
has ever heard of any provision like that 
to apply against a defendant, whether 
it be for 1 year? Even the judge will 
be helpless to change it. 

Mr. GROSS. And it will go down to 
the election of a dog catcher, as the 
gentleman from New York said the other 
day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have debated everything but the amend- 
ment, apparently. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the Meader 
amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
said, we have talked about everything ex- 
cept the pending amendment. 

My amendment would do only one 
thing. It would leave the discretion in 
the judge in appointing a referee to tell 
that referee how to proceed. That is 
what the Justice Department testified 
they wanted when they came before our 
committee. Now, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HoLtTzMan] says, they 
have changed their minds and they want 
the referee to proceed ex parte and to 
prevent the judge from exercising dis- 
cretion over the manner in which the 
referee proceeds. 

I think it is wrong to proceed by a 
star chamber method when the truth of 
the qualifications of the voter is the sub- 
ject matter of the proceedings. The 
voter is qualified or he is not qualified. 
Why should we not be interested in the 
truth by having both parties before the 
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referee and when the report is made to 
the judge, the exceptions can be heard, 
if the parties do not agree, and the judge 
can pass on it finally. 

The bill now provides that the judge 
may, if the exceptions raise an issue of 
fact, refer the matter back to the 
referee. But if they have already been 
before the referee and have had an ad- 
versary proceeding and the truth of the 
statements made were attested by the 
referee in the first place, the court could 
make a final disposition of the matter 
when the exceptions are filed with him. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a good 
amendment. I think it will remove one 
possible constitutional objection that 
might be raised, that the parties affected 
have not had their day in court. I do 
not think the bill as drawn now gives 
them their full day in court. I think we 
ought to leave it up to the judge to pre- 
scribe the proceeding by which the 
referee will act under his appointment by 
the judge. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
MCcCULLOcH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am of the opinion that the amendment 
serves no useful purpose in this bill and 
would slow the proceedings immeasura- 
bly, make it difficult if not impossible for 
people who are otherwise qualified to vote 
and who have been denied the right to 
vote by reason of race or color upon their 
application to do so. 

I should like to remind the Members 
of the House or those who need the re- 
minder that the local registrar of voters 
in their respective districts does not 
carry on an adversary proceeding. Ifa 
citizen desires to be registered, he goes 
before the registrar, says that he is 21, 
that he has been a resident of the State 
in accordance with the law and is other- 
wise qualified under the laws of the State. 
Then the registrar either registers him or 
he does not register him. There is no 
adversary proceeding there. There is no 
necessity for one here. 

The amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEapeEr]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division, demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS, 
there were—ayes 62, noes 90. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MEADER and 
Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
91, noes 119. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunce to the 
amendment offered by Mr. CELLER as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
McCu.LLocH: On page 6, line 9, after the 
word “office”, insert “in any election in which 
any candidate for the office of President, Vice 
President, presidential elector, Member of the 
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Senate or Member of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, or Resident Commissioner from 

the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is voted 
n”. 

page 6, line 10, after “in”, insert the 


word “such”’. 
On page 2, starting on line 22, strike out 


“in any such election”. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Idaho may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes to speak on his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, most of 
the amendments which have been of- 
fered to this bill have been amendments 
on which there seems to be a great deal 
of disagreement among the Members of 
the House who are attorneys as to inter- 
pretation. The proposal I offer here is 
clear and simple. I doubt that there 
can be any difference of opinion as to 
its meaning. I should like to start with 
just a little bit of history. 

In 1870, after the Civil War when we 
went into the Reconstruction period and 
when the Congress of the United States 
passed some rather severe legislation on 
this subject, even at that time the Con- 
gress never went as far as it intended to 
go in this particular proposal. In the 
Enforcement Act of the Reconstruction 
days, the enforcement was always limit- 
ed to a Federal office. When we got into 
this subject this year, the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] was also limited to Federal of- 
fices. The gentleman from Ohio, the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Judiciary Committee, has been exten- 
sively quoted to the effect that, in his 
opinion, any such legislation should be 
limited to Federal offices. The recom- 
mendations made by the Civil Rights 
Commission were to the effect that this 
civil rights legislation should be appiied 
only to Federal offices. 

Until this new proposal came along 
the entire intent was to keep this within 
the framework of Federal activities. 
Now, however, this proposal that is cur- 
rently before the House provides that 
the Federal machinery may be invoked 
in any election held in the United States. 
That refers to all municipal elections, to 
all county elections, elections for school 
districts, for highway district trustees. 
It applies to bond elections, to local op- 
tion elections; and, as I pointed out a 
few minutes ago, in my own State of 
Idaho, had it been invoked there during 
the past year, it could have been in- 
voked in a number of municipal elec- 
tions where the sole proposition on the 
ballot was whether or not a dog which 
was away from its owner’s premises 
should be required to be restrained on a 
leash. 

I submit that the language of this bill 
goes much further than the recommen- 
dation of the Civil Rights Commission 
or any other official recommendation of 
which I am aware. The proposal which 
I make to limit the invoking of this 
Federal procedure to any election 
wherein a Federal official is being voted 
upon, and to cover all public officials 
covered in that election, is much, much 
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broader than the recommendation of 
the Civil Rights Commission. It is a 
much, much broader proposal than that 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] in his registrar bill. It is much 
broader than the quoted expressions of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH]. It is much broader than the 
enforcement act of Reconstruction days. 

Actually, what we are doing here, if 
this bill is not amended, and if these 
Federal procedures which may be in- 
voked for every election in the United 
States, is to just place Uncle Sam just 
another big step closer to handling the 
local affairs of the people of this coun- 
try. 

I noted with satisfaction the expres- 
sion of President Eisenhower in his news 
conference the other day, that he felt 
that on this subject the Federal Govern- 
ment had injected itself a little too far, 
and that he hoped we could work out 
some things on a local basis. This bill 
would certainly not follow the pattern 
recommended by the President of the 
United States. In fact, it places Uncle 
Sam in every local election held in the 
country. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the ger.tleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. Iryield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. If we follow the 
gentleman’s argument, and we assume 
that in his State there is a pattern of 
discrimination because of race or color, 
under color of authority do I take it 
that the gentleman’s position is that we 
want to deprive those people of the right 
to vote, even on a dog leash case? 

Mr. BUDGE. My response would be 
this: I do not want to deprive anyone of 
the right to vote on any proposition, 
but I think the Federal Government 
should have very definite limitations as 
to just how far it is going to inject it- 
self into the affairs of local people. I 
say to the gentleman that when the Fed- 
eral Government takes it upon itself to 
police an election to be held on whether 
or not a dog should be on a leash, the 
Federal Government is going much 
farther than the Constitution of the 
United States ever intended. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. I suggest that the 
gentleman read very carefully the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution. The 
gentleman will find it applies to all 
elections, not just Federal elections. 

Mr. BUDGE. Had the gentleman 
been on the floor a few minutes ago, he 
would know that the same suggestion 
was made by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER], to which my reply 
was that the 15th amendment guaran- 
tees the right to vote, period; it does 
not say for what offices. 

It is my position, and I think other 
sections of the Constitution adequately 
bear it out, that the intention was for 
Federal officials, and that has been the 
history of all proposals here including 
the proposal of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] that it be confined to 
Federal officials. 
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But let us take it one step further. If 
we are to accept the gentleman’s argu- 
ment and say it applies to a dog-leash 
election, then would it apply to an elec- 
tion in an Elks’ Club? Would it apply to 
an election for the Idaho princess at the 
Cherry Blossom Festival? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.BUDGE. Iryield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 
gentleman, as a lawyer, well knows that 
the rules and regulations governing 
elections in a fraternal club are based on 
the constitution and bylaws of the club 
and have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of citizenship and civil rights of a 
citizen. 

Mr. BUDGE. In reply to the gentle- 
man from Colorado on the matter of 
rules and regulations, let me call his at- 
tention to the fact that the rules and 
regulations setting up voting in munic- 
ipal elections are controlled by the 
municipality. ; 

I see no justification for the Federal 
Government’s injecting itself into purely 
local matters. . 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. Iryield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Does the gentle- 
man mean to say, and I think he does, 
that he would like to see the Federal 
Government do less meddling in every- 
thing, that it might leave a little some- 
thing for the local communities to de- 
cide? 

Mr. BUDGE. I will say to my col- 
league something in which I very sin- 
cerely believe, that the people themselves 
should be in a position to know and see 
what is going on; and I submit that in 
handling their own affairs in their own 
communities and having them handled 
by their own neighbors they can tell 
much better what is going on when they 
handle it themselves than when they 
transfer it to this tremendous bureauc- 
racy which we have built up in this Na- 
tion. 

I think this issue goes to the very core 
of whether or not we are going to retain 
some semblance of local government and 
preserve it from the bureaucracy of 
Washington which presently has 21% 
million civilian employees. 

I again want to emphasize that the 
Enforcement Act in Reconstruction days 
was limited to Federal officials. I want 
to emphasize that the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], applied to Federal officials. 

I want again to emphasize that the 
recommendation, of the Civil Rights 
Commission related only to Federal of- 
ficials. The proposal which I have made 
that every proposition and every officer 
on the ballot in an election wherein a 
Federal official is voted on is far broader 
than the proposal which was made by the 
Civil Rights Commission or the Recon- 
struction Enforcement Act or by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

I sincerely hope the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Idaho [Mr. BupGcE] may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. Iryield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that 
the original bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was limited to Federal 
elections? 

Mr. BUDGE. It was far more re- 
strictive than that, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. The original bill introduced by 
the gentleman from New York [ Mr. CEL- 
LER] and the proposal of the Civil Rights 
Commission said that these procedures 
shall be confined to Federal officials. In 
the proposal which I make I am permit- 
ting the invocation of the Federal pro- 
cedure to every proposition and every in- 
dividual being voted upon in an election 
in which a Federal official is a candidate. 
That is done to meet a practical objec- 
tion that you cannot qualify a man to 
vote for one individual on a ballot and 
not qualify him to vote for other indi- 
viduals on the ballot. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does not the gentle- 
man’s amendment bring this so-called 
voting referee plan into compliance with 
the proposition that was offered by the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee at the outset? 

Mr. BUDGE. It is much more liberal, 
I may say to the gentleman, than the 
proposal of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] or the proposal of the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true this is the 
first time legislation has been seriously 
considered on the floor of the House ex- 
tending such authority to any and all 
elections regardless of what they might 
be? 

Mr. BUDGE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman this is the first enforcement stat- 
ute which does what the gentleman says. 
In Reconstruction days the basic law ex- 
tended to local affairs, but the enforce- 
ment provisions, and this is an enforce- 
ment bill, have never before in the his- 
tory of this country attempted to invade 
local communities on matters of local 
nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem, perhaps, 
at first blush that the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Idaho 
might have some merit. But on due re- 
fiection, when we consider that we are 
here to protect the equal rights under 
the law of all citizens everywhere, we 
find that we have in fact more, or cer- 
tainly as much, of an interest in the 
democratic character of local elections as 
we do in Federal elections. It would be 
idle for us to try to attempt to guarantee 
the equal protection of the laws to our 
citizens on such a refined basis as the 
amendment requires. Certainly the 
guarantee of the 15th amendment goes 
to the protection of the right to vote in 
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a local election as much as it does in a 
Federal election. 

It goes far beyond elections into areas 
of participation in public facilities and 
so on, as the Supreme Court has held, 
much to the chagrin of some of our 
Members; nevertheless, we have found 
that there is always this attitude when- 
ever the Supreme Court rules in a man- 
ner which does not please us. Abraham 
Lincoln indulged in a tirade against the 
Supreme Court, F. D. R. did, and now 
some of our Southern and Republican 
Members are doing it. 

I would like further to make the ob- 
servation that I as a citizen of Califor- 
nia am very much interested in the 
democratic character of the State of 
Vermont or Illinois or Mississippi, and 
Iam duty bound to insure the democratic 
character of those States. Even if I 
were to adopt the theory of those who 
believe in a Confederated States rather 
than in that of a Union and a Nation, 
I would have a right to be concerned 
about the democratic character of the 
States with which my State is federated. 
If we are going to do the job here in any 
way at all, let us not do it in such a 
way that we can evade it by setting up 
separate elections, Federal elections, and 
State elections, and have separate Fed- 
eral registrations and separate State 
registrations. Experience has proven 
that many States will go into a legisla- 
tive flurry immediately after some ac- 
tion is taken by the Court or Congress 
to protect the right of certain citizens. 

Now, that legislative flurry would 
surely result in an attempt to limit the 
operation of this law as much as possible, 
and I foresee that that is exactly what 
would happen. Whatever test would be 
set up for State elections and Federal 
elections and whatever registrars provi- 
sions there might be we would be able to 
use the machinery to be prescribed to 
fully protect the rights of our citizens to 
equal participation in government. 

Mr. WHITENER. The _ gentleman 
mentioned the rights that he seeks to 
protect, and I ask him if those rights are 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. KASEM. Those are precisely the 
rights to which I refer and to none other; 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. WHITENER. What constitu- 
tional right does the gentleman say 
exists for the Federal Government regu- 
lating and determining the election of 
township and county Officials. What 
section of the Constitution does that 
come under? 

Mr. KASEM. It seems to me that a 
duty is set out for us in the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution which imposes 
upon us the duty to preserve the right of 
equal protection of the law in all govern- 
mental activities. I would remind the 
gentleman that the 15th amendment was 
adopted after the action of the States of 
the Union and not pursuant to action of 
the Federal Government, and it was 
adopted to correct inadequacies and dis- 
criminations that existed within the 
States and not on the Federal level. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will ask the gen- 
tleman if he, by his pronouncements, 
would seek to disregard the 10th amend- 
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ment to the Constitution which reserves 
to the States and the people the powers 
not specifically delegated to the United 
States. 

Mr. KASEM. The gentleman refers to 
the 10th amendment? 

Mr. WHITENER. That 
what I refer to. 

Mr. KASEM. I thought you said the 
fifth amendment. The 10th amendment 
is fine, but specific power is delegated and 
specifically imposed upon the Congress of 
the United States in the 15th amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASEM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In re- 
sponse to the question propounded by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, his 
quotation of the 10th amendment was 
absolutely correct. But, he understands 
and we know that that was adopted in 
1789. Now, the 13th, 14th and 15th 
amendments were adopted after the 
War Between the States. If there is any 
question in the mind of the gentleman 
from North Carolina as to the right and 
duty and responsibility of the Congress 
of the United States, I direct his attention 
to the 15th amendment, which reads as 
follows: 

Mr. WHITENER. I have it in my 
hand. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All right. 
Let me see if you have read it. It says: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kasem] may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASEM. In view of the fact that 
the request for extension of time was 
made by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, and wishing to thank the gentle- 
man from Colorado for his excellent as- 
sistance in pinpointing the duty of the 
Congress, I now yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will not detain 
the gentleman much longer, except to ask 
him this question. Does the gentleman 
from California subscribe to the ap- 
parent philosophy and theory of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado? 

Mr. KASEM. I certainly do. 

Mr. WHITENER. That the 15th 
amendment has the effect of expressly 
or by implication repealing article I, 
section 2, and article I, section 4 of the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. KASEM. If the gentleman will 
enlighten me further, because my famil- 


is exactly 


Mr. 
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jarity with the Constitution does not ade- 
quately serve me when you mention ar- 
ticle and section numbers. 

Mr. WHITENER. Article I, section 2, 


says: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States * * ® 
and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 


Article I, section 4 reads as follows: 


The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 


legislature thereof; but the Congress may ' 


at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 


With the reading of that I am sure 
the gentleman, without any coaching 
from the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] may have some degree of fa- 
miliarity with those important provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

Mr. KASEM. Yes and the gentle- 
man’s question is, Do I contend that the 
15th amendment vitiates those? I do 
not so contend. And at this time I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rocers], who is on his feet. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I point out that prior to the 
adoption of the 15th amendment the 
right of the Congress of the United 
States to see that its own elections were 
purified was set out. After the War Be- 
tween the States, when the question 
arose about discrimination, so to speak, 
in the equal application of the 14th 
amendment, in 1870 we adopted the 15th 
amendment for the purpose of seeing 
that no citizen be deprived of his right 
to vote or deprived of the exercise of 
his citizenship both by the United States 
and by the State. And to make sure 
that there was not any question about it, 
section 2 gave the Congress the appro- 
priate authority to carry it out. 

The 13th amendment abolished slavery 
and we adopted statutes under which the 
Federal Government could prohibit such 
Slavery. Why can you not with equal 
application of the 15th amendment pre- 
scribe methods of seeing to it that a 
citizen is not deprived of his right to 
vote? That is all there is to it. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASEM. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to try to divert the gentle- 
man’s mind from the War Between the 
States. My friend from Colorado seems 
to be quite concerned about that. Get- 
ting down to 1912, the 17th amendment 
was adopted—I am sure the gentleman 
is familiar with it—and it reads as fol- 
lows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislatures. 


That was quite a time after the un- 
fortunate and “uncivil war” to which my 
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friend has referred. And the gentleman 
says now that these amendments rec- 
ognizing that the States have absolute 
authority in the field of State elections 
as well as in Federal elections is just a 
myth which some of us have conjured up 
for the purpose of argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill pending be- 
fore us, the voting referee bill, amends 
subsection (e) of 42 U.S.C. 1971; (a) 
gives the right to citizens to vote in all 
elections. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] has read that subsection to you. 

In 1957 we added some other subsec- 
tions: (b) related only to Federal elec- 
tions, but (c), the enforcement provi- 
sion, relates to all the rights secured by 
subsection (a). This bill is made ap- 
plicable to the rights secured by subsec- 
tion (a), which is the right to vote in all 
elections. 

Really, the effect of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho 
would be the same as if we added to the 
15th amendment, “The right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State with respect to 
some elections but as to other elections 
it is all right to deny the right to vote.” 

Not only do I think it is a question of 
attempting to amend the Constitution of 
the United States by statute, I think 
this would be wrong in policy, because if 
it is right for a citizen to vote regard- 
less of race or color in a Federal election 
it is just as right in a local election. He 
has just as much interest in the election 
of a school board or in the election of 
his mayor. If you disfranchise him on 
his local election, that may be the most 
important election to him. 

In addition, I think this provision 
would be unworkable. Once a person has 
been registered on the rolls, how are you 
going to tell one person from another as 
to whether he is entitled to vote in a 
local election unless you keep separate 
registration? 

In other words, if the defendants in 
one of these suits brought by the Attor- 
ney General should comply with the di- 
rection of the court that they include 
the names of specific individuals on 
their regular registration rolls, how 
would you be able to separate those peo- 
ple with respect to local elections and 
refuse to recognize a certification of eli- 
gibility to vote for a local election, yet 
permit them to vote in a Federal elec- 
tion? 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my efforts so 
far on this bill both in committee and 
on the floor tried to make certain that 
this legislation when we adopt it will be 
constitutional so that we will not find 
that we have committed an idle act in 
passing this law. 

I believe the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Idaho goes in 
exactly the opposite direction of the pol- 
icy of the 15th amendment, the policy 
that Congress has adopted not only in 
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the first clause of the 15th amendment 
but in carrying out that amendment in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. I believe 
the gentleman’s amendment would be 
very harmful, and I think it ought to be 
defeated. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield since he has mentioned 
my name? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. : 

Mr. BUDGE. Can the gentleman tell 
the House of any previous statute ever 
enacted by the U.S. Congress, any pre- 
vious enforcement statute, which injects 
itself into the local affairs as does this 
bill? Just cite me one example. 

Mr. MEADER. The Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 in paragraph (c) reads as fol- 
lows: 

Whenever any person has engaged or there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that any 
person is about to engage in any act or prac- 
tice which would deprive any other person 
of any right or privilege secured by subsec- 
tion (a) or (b), the Attorney General may 
institute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive re- 
lief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. 


Mr. BUDGE. If the gentleman’s in- 
terpretation of that statute is correct, 
then you already have law on the books 
to enforce this law in local elections, and 
you do not need it here. 

Mr. MEADER. What the voting 
referee provision does is simply add an- 
other sanction. It permits the court in 
a@ proceeding instituted by the Attorney 
General under subsection (c) to ap- 
point voting referees under certain 
circumstances. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. In the 
event that this section becomes law; 
how would the gentleman reconcile the 
operation of the enforcement of the pro- 
vision in relation to the primaries with 
that provision of the amendment, which 
has been tentatively adopted, which pro- 
vides for provisional ballots? Purely 
from a practical standpoint, without re- 
gard to the other questions about the 
various amendments to the Constitution, 
how would it be possible where there are 
provisional ballots which are challenged 
to decide, between the first and second 
primary, the type of primaries that are 
held in some 10 or 12 States of the Union, 
before the time comes that is fixed by 
law for the second primary? That is a 
practical question which, it seems to me, 
raises grave doubts about the practica- 
bility of making this amendment appli- 
cable to primaries as distinguished from 
general elections. Has the gentleman 
any suggestions as to how these pro- 
visional ballots, which are contested and 
taken into court, can be counted before 
the second primary takes place? 
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Mr. MEADER. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I would suggest that that 
question should be addressed to some- 
body else because it does not relate to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho. It relates to the pro- 
visional voting section which we passed; 
namely, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. It relates 
very closely to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Idaho because, if 
the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, 
any conflict will be eliminated because 
the primaries will have taken place and 
under the terms of the gentleman’s 
amendment, it would oar the application 
of the amendment to the primaries. 

Mr. MEADER. i suggested yesterday 
that the provisional voting provision 
raised some practical difficulties, but I 
assume that the provisional votes would 
be handled on the same basis as any 
challenged vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. It is hard 
to see how any practical application can 
be made of this provisional voting pro- 
vision in the law insofar as it would af- 
fect the first and second primaries, and 
it is going to bring about the wholesale 
reshuffing or elimination of primaries 
within the States involved, if it is allowed 
to become the law, as its provisions are 
now written in the amendment. I sug- 
gest the only way of avoiding that com- 
plete interference with the elections of 
the various States that have the first 
and second primaries would be to adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. Iryield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mention has been 
made here in this particular colloquy 
concerning the application of the 15th 
amendment, giving us the constitutional 
authority to pass the legislation that is 
proposed in this referee section of the 
bill. I will ask the gentleman and, of 
course, he is familiar with section 4, ar- 
ticle IV, of the Constitution of the 
United States which says that the 
United States shall guarantee to every 
State in the Union a republican form 
of government. I ask the gentleman 
if he has any knowledge of any amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States that has repealed that section of 
our Constitution. 

Mr. MEADER. Of course not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, does it not 
sound logical and reasonable as a con- 
stitutional question that we should 
guarantee to every State in the Union 
this republican form of government, 
and in conformity with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, which by the way 
has occurred since the passing of the 
15th amendment. It has been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that this section of article IV 
still is valid and that the laws of the 
States shall not be attacked for their 
constitutionality by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MEADER. That is as to laws 
that are not unconstitutional, because 
of provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. : 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentle- 
man if the Supreme Court has not held 
some 16 to 18 years after the passage of 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
that a republican form of government 
is guaranteed to every State in the Union, 
and that the distinguishing feature of 
that form of government is the right of 
the people to choose their own officers 
and their own governmental administra- 
tion and pass theirown laws. That same 
opinion by the Supreme Court says 
“whether certain statutes have or have 
not binding force is for a State to deter- 
mine; and that determination itself in- 
volves no infraction of the Constitution 
of the United States and raises no Fed- 
eral question giving the courts of the 
United States jurisdiction.” 

That opinion was handed down by 
Chief Justice Fuller in State in re 
Davlon (139 U.S. 449). and was handed 
down at the October term in the year 
1890, some 18 years after the passage of 
the 15th amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. In my judgment, sec- 
tion 4, article IV guarantees a republican 
form of government and does not pre- 
vent the Congress from passing this kind 
of legislation. In fact, we did it in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. That act has 
been held constitutional within the last 
few days. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will you 
state again to the House any State that 
has not been granted a republican form 
of government? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
particular. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan {Mr. MEADER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. ForRESTER]! is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ki1tT- 
CHIN]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Rocers! who 
posed the question as to whether or not 
there had been any incident to my 
knowledge where States have not been 
guaranteed a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment—— 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You said 
a republican form of government. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A republican form of 
government. Is that the question of the 
gentleman? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I want to 
know if you know of any State that has 
been denied the right of a republican 
form of government under the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Up until 1957 I could 
say I do not know of any particular in- 
stance, but the passage of this act of 
1957 was the first time it had been so 
infringed. Now we are getting ready to 
do it again on the basis of not requiring 
the validity of State laws and the right 
of the States to appoint qualified regis- 
trars to hold our own elections under the 
laws of the State of North Carolina, or 
any other State. That is infringing sec- 
tion 4 of article IV of the Constitution. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield to me further? 


I will answer that in 
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Mr. FORRESTER. I will yield to the 
gentleman if he will get me some more 
time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I will be 
glad to do that. 

Will the gentleman point out where in 
any manner whatsoever in this legislg- 
tion the State of North Carolina or any 
other State is denied the right to pro- 
ceed with its own election? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In this instance I wil] 
say, “Yes.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will you 
name an instance? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will. Either the 


gentleman did not understand it or did 
not want to understand it on yesterday. 
This particular legislation, in my opin- 
ion and the opinion of other lawyers, is 
creating a presumption which is con- 
clusive against the officer of any State of 
the Union where he does not have any 
right guaranteed to his own State, un- 
der his State constitution under the laws 
passed by his own State. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do you 


not know that under this bill the ques- 
tion of the appointment of a referee 
never arises unless there is a pattern 
or practice to deprive individuals of 
their rights, because of race or color, and 
only after that pattern has been es- 
tablished does the referee come into 
force. Prior to the time of the estab- 
lishment of that pattern, or practice, the 
State can proceed in its own manner, 
but if it is proposed to violate the 14th 
and 15th amendments of the United 
States, you do not deny the right of the 
Federal Government to enforce those 
two amendments, do you? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not as it pertains to 
the parties who have had their day in 
court, but when you come to the con- 
clusive presumption that everybody has 
practiced discrimination against the 
Negro I think I am right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman not realize that this bill itself 
provided that proceedings pursuant to 
subsection (c) must be had, and then it 
is presented to the court, and then each 
party has been given notice and an op- 
portunity to be heard and make its 
finding whether pursuant to pattern or 
practice? 

If an election official in the State of 
North Carolina is summoned into the 
Federal court and it is proved that he 
has a pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion because of race or color, he has had 
his day in court. That has to be proved 
first before you have a referee. The 
gentleman agrees with that construc- 
tion, does he not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. To answer the gentle- 
man would take 20 or 30 minutes. We 
have already exhausted the time of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. ForRESTER] may continue for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
after all this debate I cannot help but 
think of an old piece of poetry to the 
effect: 

The centipede was quite happy, until 

One day the toad through fun, said, pray 
Which leg comes after which? 

And that wrought him up to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in the ditch, 

Forgetting how to run. 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but be a 
little confused when my good friend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kasem] 
seeks to instruct the people of my State 
on democracy and on the Constitution. 
The truth of it is our people made his 
State, instead of his State making ours. 
Georgia was a century old when Cali- 
fornia came into being. My State of 
Georgia was one of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, and it left its impress upon the 
Constitution. We not only feel that we 
know something about democracy, which 
Mr. KasEM would instruct us upon, we 
also believe we might know a little 
something about a republican form of 
government. 

I want to tell you something that is 
a little strange to me. I have a great 
admiration for my chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
I have an admiration for the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers], even if he 
did take up quite a bit of my time; but 
Iam just wondering if it would not be 
all right if those gentlemen would de- 
cide that they were not going to meddle 
with us all the time, and just let us 
sometimes decide something for our- 
selves. 

My mind goes back to the history of 
the War Between the States, and I know 
a little something about it. All of my 
people knew something about it. There 
has not been a war in the United States 
that Forresters were not at the forefront 
for some reason or other, and some fell 
in the midst of battle. Listen to me. 
My people know something about this 
Government, and know what that free- 
dom cost and knows that it will not stay 
with cowards, it simply will not consort 
with a coward. One who would have 
freedom has got to stand for freedom 
and stand for it in an honest sort of 
way. 

A few years ago the Queen of Holland 
stood right over there in front of the 
Speaker’s desk and I heard her make a 
great speech. I was hoping that this 
Congress was going to get a lesson from 
the statement that wonderful woman 
made. 

She was thousands of miles from 
home, she was representing just a small 
kingdom, but she leaned over, she smiled, 
and she said: 

After all, my friends, my little country is 
Older than yours. 


Do you not believe it would be all right 
if you would let us decide something for 
ourselves sometimes? I do not know 
whether you caught what she was saying 
or not. I will tell you what I think she 
was saying. I think that elegant lady 
was telling us she would appreciate it 
if we would not meddle with their busi- 
ness in season and out of season and 
Stick our mouths into everything. That 
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seems to be somewhat chronic with some 
of our leaders. 

You know, my people cannot under- 
stand it. Ninety-five years ago was the 
last civil rights legislation passed until 
1957. You know this maybe as a matter 
of history, and if you do not know it, I 
want to tell you about it. William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, the man who was so 
careless with fire and who invaded Geor- 
gia, protested vigorously against such 
legislation as you are talking about pass- 
ing now, and he refused and repudiated 
the nomination for President of the 
United States because of that and other 
reasons. That is history. He said: 
“TI say you do not know what you are 
talking about. 
themselves. The South knows their 
problems and will solve them if you who 
sat on the sidelines and never heard a 
gun shoot will leave the South alone.” 

You know U.S. Grant said that too. 
If you will read history you will find out 
all of those boys who were really in the 
battles said that. The trouble is we had 
too many boys who stood on the side- 
lines and who were never in the battles, 
and who never knew what war meant, 
who were determined to wreck our con- 
stitutional concepts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ForRRES- 
TER was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
just do not believe this Congress, if they 
think about it a little bit, would be will- 
ing to say that they must be the keeper 
of our consciences down South. I be- 
lieve honestly and I believe humbly, let 
me say to you that we know as much 
about Christianity as you do. I believe 
we are as sympathetic as you are. The 
truth is that down where I live some- 
times you people make fun of us and call 
us the Bible Belt. But every time we get 
into a war you hop into bed with us. 
Of course, when the war is over you boys 
get right out. We are still the Bible Belt 
down there, and we are proud of it. 

We can deal with these matters just as 
honestly and just as sensibly as you can, 
getting down to brass tacks. 

I never will forget in 1940 in my home 
town down in Georgia a man by the 
name of Cohen addressed a Lion’s Club 
meeting down there. Do you know what 
he said? He was saying that Hitler was 
trying to destroy civilization and he 
said: “I am talking to you people, a 
Christian people, who if we do not get 
your help the light of civilization is go- 
ing out.” 

He said: “Hitler is going to conquer 
this world unless you good people from 
the South save the day.” 

You know, there was some semblance 
of truth in what he was saying. We did 
help save the day. But since that time 
we have gotten to be mighty bad boys 
according to some of you, and I do not 
understand it. Take a little fellow like 
me; I could not be too bad. I have to 
stand for the courthouse, the forum 
where the vicious and the meek can come 
together on equal terms. I am for that. 

Now, listen to me, and I do not mean 
any harm, but I was not born yesterday. 


Let those people govern - 
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If we could have a secret ballot on this 
proposition it would be shocking to you 
how few votes this bill would get. 

Now, do you want me to tell you some- 
thing else? There is nobody in America 
that is particularly interested in this 
legislation except a few minority groups 
that ought to be down on their knees 
thanking God for the South; that is 
right—thanking God for the South. 
They are against the South and, you 
know, they are against anything else, 
except civil rights. Most of them are 
against the Committee on Un-American 
Activities; most are against all of these 
American ideals that you are trying to 
accomplish. There is nothing uncom- 
mon about that. Now, do you think the 
people back home are for this legisla- 
tion? You have not been getting any 
mountain of mail about this; no, you 
have not. You just think about that 
now. The people back home are not con- 
cerned about this. I tell you what they 
wish you would do. They wish that you 
would, after the 17th or 18th day of 
March, address yourself to the serious 
questions that are confronting this whole 
world. If you do that, they will ap- 
preciate it, and when you got back home, 
they would say that you were statesmen. 

Now, listen to me, my friends. You talk 
about discrimination. You do not know 
anything about discrimination. You 
know, we have a man over in the Sen- 
ate by the name of Senator RUSSELL. 
Everybody tells me he is the greatest 
lawmaker in the United States. That 
is, they tell me that for 5 solid years, 
and then in the sixth year they shut their 
mouths. Why? He has to run for re- 
election then. Up here you brag on 
him 3 years out of 4, but you are silent 
the fourth because that is the year to 
elect a President. You forget about him 
then. But, just as soon as the election is 
over and you are in trouble, you depend 
upon Senator Dick RUSSELL to pull you 
out of the fire, and he always does. 

It would be highly appreciated by the 
great people of the South if you would 
accept the pending amendment taking 
the Federal Government out of our State 
and local elections. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that we not be 
confused about so many things that have 
developed about the application of the 
Constitution and our right to enact leg- 
islation, I think we should bring our at- 
tention first to the argument that has 
been made concerning it. The 10th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States reads: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Now, the interpretation of this amend- 
ment has been that everything that has 
not been given by the Constitution, and 
prior to the 10th amendment, still re- 
mains with the States. Now, if that is 
true, why did they adopt the 13th 
amendment? Why did they adopt the 
14th amendment? And why did they 
adopt the 15th amendment? It is plain 
and simple that they placed a limitation 
upon the States. The 13th amendment 
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certainly prohibited slavery. We have 
enacted statutes, and we can enforce 
them today. Now the 14th amendment 
is the equal protection amendment, and 
the 15th amendment prohibits not only 
the Federal Government and also the 
State government from taking away 
from citizens their rights to vote. The 
second section gives to the Congress the 
right to enact this legislation. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. Did the gentleman favor 
the proposal of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER], in regard to regis- 
trars, which was limited to Federal 
officials? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, I do 
not think that that is a question that we 
are now discussing. I think that the At- 
torney General of the United States 
properly disposed of that when he made 
@ separate recommendation, because we 
all know that eventually this matter is 
going to wind up in the courts. So why 
not start it there in the first place? 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Is it not true 
that it is a fundamental canon of statu- 
tory interpretation that the specific al- 
ways takes precedence over the general 
where there is a conflict, so that in in- 
terpreting the 10th and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution, if there is a 
conflict, since the 15th amendment deals 
very specifically with the specific subject 
matter, namely the matter of voting, 
that would take precedence over the 
10th amendment? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I agree 
with the gentleman that that is a proper 
statutory construction. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to take this 
time to ask the gentleman from Idaho 
{Mr. Bupce] whether he has received 
any expression from the Attorney Gen- 
eral with regard to his amendment. 

Mr. BUDGE. I think it is the prov- 
ince of the Congress of the United States 
to do the legislating, not the province 
of the Attorney General. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. First I should like to 
endorse what the gentleman from Idaho 
{Mr. Bunce! has just said. He is one of 

the Members of the House who does not 
take orders from the Attorney General 
or anybody else. He feels it is his re- 
sponsibility to legislate here. 

I want to ask the gentleman from 
Colorado this question. Was this ques- 
tion of referees and registrars, as intro- 
duced here by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], considered 
in the gentleman’s committee before this 
bill was originally reported out? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In re- 
sponse to the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi I may point out 


I yield to 
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that, as he well knows, in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, which was reported by our 
committee, full authority was given in 
section 3 to the Attorney General to take 
certain action to protect the rights of 
citizens to vote under the 15th amend- 
ment. When that legislation was pre- 
sented to the floor of the House and 
as it finally passed, section 3 was com- 
pletely taken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. When our 
chairman introduced H.R. 3147, it in- 
cluded giving to the Attorney General 
broad authority to come in and represent 
these people to vote. When that was re- 
ported by our subcommittee to the full 
committee that was deleted. That was 
last August. A rule was asked at that 
time and the gentleman from Mississippi 
did not see fit at that time to vote in 
favor of reporting the rule. 

Mr. COLMER. No, sir. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But there- 
after the Civil Rights Commission did file 
its report. The report recommended 
these Federal registrars. Then only in 
the month of January did the Attorney 
General of the United States send some- 
body before the committee to testify and 
the chairman of our committee, with a 
full understanding of the situation, per- 
mitted the Attorney General of the 
United States to send up his deputy who 
testified at great length and under close 
cross-examination of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Forrester] and the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
and others on our committee. And our 
chairman was fair and permitted Mr. 
Bloch, of Georgia, to come forward and 
offer his explanation of these bills. So it 
was considered by the full committee, in 
that respect. 

Mr. COLMER. The question I orig- 
inally asked the gentleman was whether 
this proposal, either the registrar pro- 
posal of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CELLER] or the referee proposal of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH], was considered by his com- 
mittee in reporting this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Colorado whether either one 
of these proposals was voted upon by 
his distinguished Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman means the full committee? 

Mr. COLMER. Any committee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As far as 
I know, it was not. 

Mr. COLMER. It was not voted on 
by the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am sure 
the minutes of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary will not refiect that H.R. 
11160, which is a substitute for the Mc- 
Culloch amendment on this flo~~, was 
ever voted on by the full commitiee. 
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Mr. COLMER. It was not voted on, 
neither was the registrar provision? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. COLMER. Then why was it not 
voted on? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This is 
why it was not voted on. When the 
chairman’s bill, H.R. 8147, was reported 
by Subcommittee No. 5 an unfortunate 
situation developed in the Committee on 
the Judiciary, where the gentlemen down 
South joined with the gentlemen on that 
side and they really tore it apart until 
the only thing you have is this bill H.R. 
8601. Even when a rule was asked dur- 
ing the month of August for H.R. 8601, 
we did not get any. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman is 
very vocal in getting around these ques- 
tions. The fact still remains that al- 
though this original bill was introduced 
back at the beginning of the session last 
year and extensive hearings were held 
you are trying now to write in here on 
the floor something that was not con. 
sidered by your Committee on the Judi- 


ciary, but you are trying to bring it in . 


here now and ram it down the throats of 
these people, many of whom do not 
understand what it is. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle. 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that I will 
not follow the pattern or practice of my 
friend from Colorado in answering the 
question whether the Judiciary Commit- 
tee had an opportunity to vote on this 
question. The answer is a plain, simple 
"n0."” 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, when I first got up I 
had the intention of speaking on the 
amendment. Having gotten a certificate 
from two States to practice law, I wanted 
to pay appropriate tribute to the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, to say 
they obviously are qualified to be Phila- 
delphia lawyers. Ihave sat here now for 
2 days and listened to the House confuse 
and be confused by various members of 
the Judiciary Committee. When I first 
got up today I was determined I was 
going to say that apparently the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee were 
confused. I do not think that would be 
an appropriate thing for me to say. I 
think it would be more appropriate to 
say, perhaps, the Members of this House 
had been confused by them. I think the 
members of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary who have spoken in opposition to 
this amendment should take the trouble 
to read the United States Statutes An- 
notated, and I refer specifically to the 
provisions of the 15th amendment and 
look at the annotations in the United 
States Code Annotated, and I think they 
would find the points they have been 
raising have very little to do with the 
bill itself. I would certainly point out 
that many of the points about guaran- 
teeing the republican form of govern- 
ment and so on have absolutely nothing 
to do with the bill which is presently be- 
fore this House and before this com- 
mittee. 


ee 
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Now I would like to ask a question of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCuttocu] but I see he has left 
the floor. I notice that the minority 
leader, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK], has also left the floor. I am 
wondering if anybody over on the Re- 
publican side can tell us whether they 
have gotten any mandate or ukase from 
either the President or the Attorney 
General, who, I assume, is calling the 
strategy on this bill, as to whether the 
proposal or amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Idaho should _ be 
adopted. I am wondering if, perhaps, 
the gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
Linpsay] would like to speak on this. 
Have we heard anything from the ad- 
ministration that they want to have no 
Federal interference in local elections? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Michigan is undertaking to 
try to shed some light on the confusion 
that seems to be reigning in the com- 
mittee and, as he says, he thinks the 
Committee on the Judiciary has badly 
botched it up. I am further enlight- 
ened by the remarks that the gentleman 
has made as to what is going on, and 
everything is now entirely clear. The 
reason, and obviously one reason, why 
the Attorney General of the United 
States has been pressing for a referee 
voting procedure is because he feels it is 
the most effective procedure that could 
be enacted in order to cover the problem. 
The problem involves not just Federal 
elections but State elections as well. 
The Attorney General testified to that 
effect before the Committee on Rules 
and the other body and made out a very 
powerful and very comprehensive and 
very clear case. I assume the gentle- 
man, in all his exhaustive research he 
has done, has taken the trouble to read 
the Attorney General’s testimony before 
the Committee on Rules and the other 
body on that subject. 

Mr. DINGELL. I have, but I wanted 
to know—there was some _ inference 
raised during the debate that, perhaps, 
the administration has _ subsequently 
changed its position. I know the ad- 
ministration does do that on occasion, 
but I was just wondering whether some- 
body on that particular side of the 
aisle could tell us whether the admin- 
istration has made an end run and 
turned around and is now going in a 
different direction than we previously 
had reason to believe it was going. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Of course not, of 
Course not. The administration has 
been consistent and persistent in its 
efforts to try to get the Congress to do 
what the 15th amendment requires. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am glad to see the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] 
is present, and maybe he wants to tell 
us about this. 

Mr, LINDSAY. The gentleman asked 
the question, and now I would like to 
ask the gentleman whether he will give 
me the time to complete my answer 
to his question, 

Mr. DINGELL. I am delighted to do 
80, I thought the gentleman had fin- 
ished his answer and I was wondering 
Whether the gentleman from Ohio 
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[Mr. McCu.tocH] wanted to add any- 
thing to what the gentleman from New 
York said. 

Mr. LINDSAY. What I am trying to 
tell the gentleman then, if he will just 
give me a moment without interrup- 
tion, is that the Attorney General has 
pointed out so often, which apparently 
the gentleman from Michigan has not 
taken the trouble to find out about it, 
the 15th amendment says the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, and that the Con- 
gress shall have the power to enforce 
this amendment by appropriate legis- 
lation, 

Mr. DINGELL. I would say to the 
gentleman that I took the trouble to 
read the remarks of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and I also took the trouble to read 
the 15th amendment, and I thank him 
very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIn- 
GELL| has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman I need 
5 minutes because I have a number of 
Members to yield to. I would like to 
yield first to the gentleman from Ohio 
and ask whether he knows what the 
administration wants on this. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio will speak when 
he is recognized by the Chair and will 
speak when he determines it is in his 
best interest to speak. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I decline to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan 
at this time. 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee to ask whether there is any 
communication he has received from the 
Attorney General or the administration 
as to the position of the administration 
on this particular bill. 

Mr. CELLER. I have received a com- 
munication, and I think the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. McCuttocu] has like- 
wise received a communication. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would very much 
appreciate hearing it. 

Mr. CELLER (reading): 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: You have asked for 
our comments on an amendment to the ad- 
ministration’s voting referee proposal which 
would limit its application to elections at 
which Federal officers are involved. The 
administration is strongly opposed to such 
an amendment or any similar amendment. 

The 15th amendment of the Constitution 
guaranteeing all American citizens the equal 
right to vote without discrimination on ac- 
count of race or color applies to all elec- 
tions for public office—both State and Fed- 
eral. If such an amendment, as has been 
suggested, were adopted it would be an open 
invitation for the establishment of segre- 
gated elections for State officials, thus deny- 
ing Negroes their clear constitutional right 
to vote without discrimination in such elec- 
tions. 

If Congress should decide that the consti- 
tutional guarantees provided in the 15th 
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amendment of the Constitution should apply 
only to Federal elections—and not to State 
elections—then the Constitution should be 
so amended. 

It would be sheer sanctimony for the 
United States, on one hand, to continue 
to guarantee in its Constitution as it has 
since March 30, 1870, the right of Negroes 
to vote without discrimination in all elec- 
tions, both Federal and State, and, on the 
other hand, 90 years later, in March 1960, 
to enact legislation which, by failing to en- 
force the right, clearly implies that Negro 
voting need not be a reality in State elec- 
tions. 

It is my view that if the United States 
does not support the right to vote as guaran- 
teed by the 15th amendment, we should ad- 
mit it and amend the Constitution. If it 
means what it says, the United States should 
seek to enforce the Constitution within 
established legal framework, and thus make 
the right a reality for the Negro. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. RoGeErs, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I want to point out to 
the gentleman that the text of this let- 
ter was succinctly stated in this morn- 
ing’s Daily News. It points out the 
Attorney General’s opinion, that he feels 
this amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. DINGELL. I wonder if we should 
give a subscription to the Washington 
News to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Bunce! so that he could know the posi- 
tion of the administration. 

Mr. VANIK. I have learned more 
about this debate from reading the 
newspapers than I have from listening 
to it on this floor. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
make a parliamentary inquiry? How do 
we get back on the track so that we 
might have a vote on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parli- 
amentary inquiry. The Chair is just as 
anxious to have a vote as anybody. 

Mr. DINGELL. Would it be proper to 
move the previous question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The previous ques- 
tion is not in order in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I appear to be a little 
irked, I think you may know or will know 
the reason why after I have made a 
statement. 

I am advised that while I was off the 
floor of the House for about 7 minutes, 
some remark was made about the senior 
member of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee being tired and unable to attend to 
his duties. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I was in conference with the 
Speaker of the House, along with the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee on 
matters pertaining solely and alone to 
this bill; and I would be glad to call upon 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, my good friend from New York, to 
tell the committee where the gentleman 
from Ohio was during the last 10 or 15 
minutes. 
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Mr. CELLER. I certainly attest to 
what the gentleman from Ohio said. We 
were in the Speaker’s office discussing 
with the Speaker certain procedure here. 
So I think it would be perfectly unfair 
to say that the gentleman from Ohio 
was not attending to his duties. He cer- 
tainly has been very assiduously attend- 
ing upon his duties. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, have a duplicate 
of the original letter which was read by 
the gentleman from New York, and it is 
identical. I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by my good friend from 
Idaho. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I decline to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan at this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I object to and oppose 
the amendment offered by my good 
friend from Idaho, and I think it is suf- 
ficient to say that my opposition comes 
from the 15th amendment which has 
been read several times, but which is 
worth reading again, and I read it: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


One of my very good friends said he 
felt there was no reason why the Federal 
Government, the Congress of the United 
States, should be interested in insuring 
the citizen of a municipality in Idaho the 
right to decide whether or not dogs 
should be kept on a leash. I am not at 
all interested in the result of that elec- 
tion, but under the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, it 
seems to me there is a bounden duty on 
me and every other Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States to implement 
it and to see that the people in that 
municipality in Idaho have the right to 
participate in an election which will de- 
termine the issue, whatever it may be. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am very happy 
to yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. First, let me testify 
to the gentleman’s constant attendance 
and effort in connection with this bill. 
I would like to ask the gentleman if his 
feeling would be identical even if the 
result would constitute only a vote on 
a dog leash? 

Mr.McCULLOCH. My reaction would 
be exactly the same. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Actually it does not 
matter what the matter involved is. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is my view. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. It is the right to 
that vote that we are trying to safeguard 
in this legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH I will be glad to 
yield to my good friend from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. I have the very, very 
highest regard for the gentleman from 
Ohio, but I think we are reaching a 
rather strained interpretation of my pro- 
posal. Iam not questioning the right of 
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any individual to vote in any election; I 
am questioning the propriety of the Con- 
gress of the United States setting up 
enforcement machinery to enter into 
every local election in the United States, 
and when there is no Federal official to 
be voted upon. It is not a question of 
an attempt to deprive anyone of the 
right to vote; I think we all believe in 
that, but there has not been before this 
Attorney General’s proposal came along, 
there has never before been any enforce- 
ment statute enacted by the Congress to 
do the type of thing which is now sought 
to be done in this latest draft. 

I will ask the gentleman, in the overall 
consideration of this legislation, whether 
or not it has not been his expressed 
opinion that such machinery of en- 
forcement should be limited to Federal 
officers. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, it 
now is my opinion that the right to 
vote should be implemented for every 
qualified person who desires to vote at 
any public election. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH] may pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman from 
Idaho just said the Congress has never 
passed an enforcement act relating to a 
State or local election. May I ask the 
gentleman if the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, which authorized the Attorney 
General to institute injunction proceed- 
ings, would apply to local elections? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It was an enforce- 
ment act of considerable force and effect, 
and was upheld by a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in a case that went 
up from the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened carefully and with great interest 
to the many arguments advanced to sup- 
port an amendment which would limit 
the operation of the voting referee pro- 
posal to Federal elections alone. 

Let us analyze what those arguments 
are. It is said that the application of 
the voting referee proposal to State elec- 
tions is an unconstitutional invasion of 
States rights. It is a usurpation by the 
United States of powers reserved under 
the Constitution to the States, and so on 
and so on. 

I enjoyed listening to these theories. 
It made me feel very young again. As 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Linpsay], pointed out a few days ago, I 
have argued the case for civil rights for 
a very long time and about 100 years ago, 
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when I must have been still a boy, the 
argument that the Federal Government 
could not protect a citizen’s right in a 
State election was very much in vogue 
and it was a sound argument, but today 
the argument is about 90 years too late. 
For it overlooks one little item of law. I 
say a “little item of law” because surely 
my colleagues who are bombarding us 
with cries of unconstitutionality have 
completely overlooked it and if it were an 
important rule of law, good lawyers that 
they are, they would certainly not all 
have overlooked it. It is simply a little 
thing called the 15th amendment which 
has been the law of this land since 1870, 
This is not a particularly esoteric amend- 
ment. It is not at all complex. It sim- 
ply says: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


Now, what does the voting referee pro- 
posal do? The voting referee proposal 
does no more than provide that where it 
has been proven in a court of law that a 
State is depriving a citizen of his right 
to vote on account of race or color, the 
State will be prevented from doing so. 
Unconstitutional? I cannot conceive of 
a more direct response to the spirit, the 
words and the purpose of the 15th 
amendment. The 15th amendment un- 
equivocally demands that American citi- 
zens are not to be denied their right to 
vote because of their race or color. The 
15th amendment specifically, without 
qualification without equivocation, with- 
out limitation, grants to the Congress 
the power to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion to protect those rights. That is 
what we are doing here today. 

s it not ludicrous to allow a Federal 


baW@t and not a State ballot with referee 
operator? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 


move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close at 10 min- 
utes to 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I may 
say that immediately after the vote on 
the Budge amendment the Committee 
will rise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
had hoped that when I finally suc- 
ceeded in getting recognition that my 
affable, self-effacing, gracious, generous, 
liberal, erudite friend, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Futton] might 
be on the floor. Unfortunately, however, 
at the particular time I am given the op- 
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unity to speak I fail to see him on the 


rt 
Foor. I regret this particularly because 


I have some very good news for him. 
So I hope that he will read the REcorD 
tomorrow because this is primarily for 
his information, as well as for the edi- 
fication of the House. I would imagine 
that he is probably in his office at the 
moment scanning applications for em- 
ent. 

Woe iach 14, in a colloquy with the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Futton], he said this: 


I will say this seriously: You send me a 
young colored couple and I will hire them 
right now. You send me a young colored 
man who can drive and I will hire him. 
Send me two more and I will hire them on 


my newspaper. 


Well, somehow that statement hap- 
pened to find its way to the newspapers 
down in Mississippi—who are always 
glad to lend a helping hand to our 
northern friends—and on yesterday I 
am very happy to say this memorandum 
from my office was delivered to me on 
the floor of the House: 


We just received a phone call from 
Mississippi and they called to say they have 
a driver for Mr. FuLttron. His name is 
Isiah “Smoky” Davis. He has many years 
of driving as a delivery man for a drugstore 
in Brookhaven. His expenses will be paid 
to Washington, Pittsburgh, or any place in 
the United States Mr. FULTON wants him. 
His salary is immaterial. “Smoky” is ready 
to go. He is sending a telegram to FULTON 
today. He can be addressed at General De- 
livery, Brookhaven, Miss. He has no 
criminal record, and there are no charges 
pending against him. 


Now, I received a copy of the wire 
that was sent to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. FuLtTon] yesterday 
afternoon by Isiah “Smoky” Davis, in 
which he made application for the posi- 
tion and said that a letter will follow. 
Well, gratuitously Smoky has sent me 
acopy of his letter of application to the 
Honorable James G. FuLTon, Congress- 
man, State of Pennsylvania, 246 House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., which 
reads as follows: 


I, Isiah Davis, a bona fide Negro male, 34 
years of age, living and residing in Brook- 
haven, Miss., do hereby apply for the posi- 
tion you have for a young colored man who 
can drive. 

I hold a good and valid driver's license in 
the State of Mississippi and have had several 
years experience driving, having been 
formerly employed by Walley-Field Drug Co. 
as driver of their delivery vehicle in the city 
of Brookhaven, Miss. 

I beg to advise that I can report for duty 
within 48 hours and insofar as salary is 
concerned, I feel certain that your generosity 
will be sufficient. I will consider it an honor 
and a pleasure to be employed by you and I 
hope that I am the first applicant for this 
job because I do sincerely want to work for 
you. 

You will note that Iam sending copy of 
this letter to Hon. JoHN BELL WILLIAMS but 
I beg to advise that I have never seen Mr. 
WILLIAMS and that I have had absolutely no 
contact with him but I saw in the Jackson 
Daily News edition of yesterday where you 
and he were arguing and that you said you 
a accept any bona fide applicants for 

S. 


Sincerely, 
IstIAH Davis. 


(Copies to Hon. JoHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.) 
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Mr. Chairman, “Smoky” Davis ap- 
pears to me to be an ideal candidate 
for integration into the top level social 
strata of Brentwood and the other 
areas of Pennsylvania represented by 
Mr. FULTON. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
body will be glad to join me in wishing 
“Smoky” and Mr. FULTON a long, happy, 
congenial, and profitable association to- 
gether. 

I am quite sure, also, that we will have 
little difficulty in assisting the gentle- 
man further by furnishing applicants 
for the other positions which he has 
available. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
to me be yielded to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the presiding officer this morning 
said that we have been writing this bill 
for 5 days. Now, he lost a little count 
of time. We have been writing this bill 
on the fioor of the House for 7 consecu- 
tive days. This bill should have been 
written in the Judiciary Committee, and 
I have been anxious to find out why it 
was not. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has had before it this same legisla- 
tion ever since the 28th of January. 
They have had ample time to consider 
the bill. They have had partial hearings 
on the bill. They have had the registrar 
bill before them for a month before that 
time. 

Now, I am wondering just what is back 
of all this that we should be thrown into 
this state of confusion of having to write 
this bill on the floor when the committee 
to which it was referred has had ample 
time to make a report. Is it so that 
they just did not have the votes in the 
Committee on the Judiciary to get it 
out? I rather suspect that that is what 
happened in the matter. 

Now, a question was asked awhile ago 
that I have been anxious to get an an- 
swer to on this amendment where we 
are seeking, for the first time, to invade 
the area of State and local elections. 
It has never been tried before. No com- 
mittee has ever acted on it or reported 
it favorably. But, the effort is being 
made here to railroad it through the 
House on a measure for which there 
appears to be a great deal of popular 
support. We have a Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Those who favor civil rights 
legislation have had this Commission ap- 
pointed. The life of that Commission 
has been renewed for a period of 2 
years. That Commission made an im- 
portant report last year which probably 
helped them to get a renewal of their 
life. They made two important recom- 
mendations. One was that Federal 
registrars should be appointed; and the 
other was that this legislation should 
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be confined to Federal elections and not 
invade the area of local State elections. 
And yet the very people who favored that 
Commission have repudiated the only 
two important recommendations that 
the Commission has made. 

Now why? Gentlemen here on the 
floor this afternoon, on this amendment 
to confine this to Federal elections, have 
asked the members of that committee 
who are supporting this legislation time 
and time and time again why they are 
including local elections, why they are 
repudiating the Commission which they 
had had appointed and which recom- 
mended that the voting provisions be 
limited to Federal elections. Why 
should we go to the expense of main- 
taining this Commission when, after 
they bring in their final, considered 
judgment, after consideration and in- 
vestigation and hearings, their most im- 
portant recommendations are ignored 
and repudiated by the very people who 
were responsible for their creation? 

I hope this amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my objections to this voting plan 
on grounds that, first, it will allow the 
Federal Government to count ballots as 
it were, and, secondly, it will allow the 
Federal Government to carry persons 
right into the polls. No one can justify 
doing this in purely State and local elec- 
tions. 

In fact, no one can justify the appli- 
cation of this plan to State and local 
elections in view of the traditional sep- 
aration of powers. Where will the long 
arm of Federal interference end? Is it 
the intention of Congress to take con- 
trol of elections for State and local offi- 
cials away from the States? 

This Congress up to March 1960 has 
never enacted a law establishing a con- 
clusive presumption. You did that in 
this bill. The antitrust law went pretty 
far. It established a prima facie pre- 
sumption. A prima facie presumption 
can be rebutted with proper proof. A 
conclusive presumption in theory can- 
not be rebutted. It is conclusive. It is 
final. I think this is one of the weak 
points in the bill. I think it jeopardizes 
the constitutionality of the bill. Hav- 
ing said that I would like to say that I 
will not shed any tears if it is declared 
unconstitutional. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, testifying before the Senate Rules 
Committee in January, said on page 347 
of the printed hearings: 

We do not want to take the election away 
from the States. We want them to conduct 
the elections the way they always have. 

With all due respect in view of that 
statement, I do not think the Attorney 
General has really thought through what 
the result of this proposal would be. The 
voting plan would place in the hands of 
Federal officials the responsibility of ad- 
ministering State law; it would place in 
the hands of Federal officials a power to 
spy upon and to oversee the whole run- 
ning of the State election as well as the 
Federal election. 

I urge that the amendment be adopted, 
and that later the bill be defeated. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two points I wish to make. No.1,I 
am interested in H.R. 9452, introduced 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, which was a registrar bill and 
which specifically provided for the very 
limitation which the gentleman from 
Idaho is attempting to write into the 
bill at this time. It is specifically limited 
to elections involving Federal officials, as 
appears on page 2 of that bill. I can 
understand the distinguished chairman’s 
concern about broadening this election 
procedure and the Federal administerial 
function concerning it through ap- 
pointive Federal referees beyond Federal 
elections. 

The statement was made by the gen- 
tleman from Idaho that there had not 
been since the Civil War Acts were re- 
pealed by Congress itself back in 1894 
an enforcement act enacted. I think 
what the gentleman meant was an en- 
forcement act in the sense of a Federal 
administrative official taking over the 
function of a State administrative offi- 
cial. That is exactly what this bill does. 
A referee takes over the administrative 
function of registering people that pres- 
ently is in the hands of the State reg- 
istrar. In that sense I challenge any- 
one to point to any act that has been 
enacted by Congress since the repeal of 
the Reconstruction Act in 1894 where 
the Federal Government has superseded 
and taken over the acts of a local admin- 
istrative official within a State by sub- 
stituting a Federal administrative offi- 
cial to do his job. There is no such 
precedent, and I submit that is exactly 
what the gentleman from Idaho was 
talking about. Are we to return to the 
oppressive Federal substitution of fed- 
erally appointed officials to do the job 
of elected State officials that led to such 
suppression and domination as occurred 
in the Reconstruction days—in 1960? 
Are we, for the first time since 1870, to 
again usurp the functions of elected 
State election officials with Federal ref- 
erees? 

I submit the following excerpt from 
the committee hearings on voting rights 
on page 62, quoting Judge Bloch on this 
point: 

Doubtless the drafters of the bill H.R. 
10035 proposed on January 27, 1960, by At- 
torney General Rogers conceived its basic 
idea from the acts of 1870 and 1871 set out 
rather full in Ez parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 
371, 379-380. Those laws “relate to elections 
of Members of the House of Representatives, 
and were an assertion on the part of Con- 
gress, of a power to pass laws for regulating 
and superintending said elections.” 

Those laws were “a part of the compre- 
hensive ‘Reconstruction legislation’ passed 
after the Civil War. They were repealed by 
the act of February 8, 1894, 28 Stat. 36, an 
act which was designed to restore control of 
election frauds to the States.” Justice 
Douglas, in United States v. Saylor (822 U.S. 
at pp. 390-391). 

After that quotation, Justice Douglas al- 
luded to and quoted from the committee re- 
port, House Report No. 18, 58d Congress, 1st 
session, page 7, which sponsored the repeal 
and stated: 

“Let every trace of the Reconstruction 
measures be wiped from the statute books; 
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let the States of this great Union under- 
stand that the elections are in their own 
hands, and if there be fraud, coercion, or 
force used they will be the first to feel it. 
Responding to a universal sentiment 
throughout the country for greater purity in 
elections many of our States have enacted 
laws to protect the voter and to purify the 
ballot. These, under the guidance of State 
officers have worked efficiently, satisfactorily, 
and beneficently; and if these Federal stat- 
utes are repealed that sentiment will receive 
an impetus which, if the cause still exists, 
will carry such enactments in every State of 
the Union.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
LMr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe I can put my finger 
on the crux of the situation, after hav- 
ing done some research and heard this 
debate. Here it is simply, in a nutshell, 
as I see it. 

In regard to electing a Member of 
Congress—it would not apply to presi- 
dential electors and the Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico, it would ap- 
parently not apply to those, and that is 
in the Budge amendment, but we have 
a@ specific constitutional provision stat- 
ing that Congress can, if it wants to, 
determine the manner of holding elec- 
tions for Members of Congress. That is 
section 4, article I. Whether it would 
be wise to do it is another question. 

In regard to the 15th amendment, 
there is no such provision, so here is 
the thing that causes me to have great 
doubt about the constitutionality of this 
bill, that under this referee system that 
they use they are taking over at least 
partly the functions of the State elec- 
tion machinery determining the manner 
of holding State elections. That is the 
thing that is disturbing me. 

Without expressing the wisdom of it 
at this time, I would say to these gen- 
tlemen that you can legally go perhaps 
even much further than this bill goes in 
preventing discrimination by a consti- 
tutional law. I think you could provide 
many things. I think you could provide 
in substance that if any registrar in a 
State or a State official charged with 
election duties were to discriminate 
against any person regardless of race 
or color and deny or abridge his right 
to vote, he would be guilty of a Federal 
offense. You could provide to bring 
such offending person into Federal court, 
you could send him to prison, you might 
even provide for damages, although 
damages can ordinarily only be allowed 
where there is some pecuniary loss and 
of course injunctive relief could be pro- 
vided. I think you can go that far. I 
think you can break up any practice of 
discrimination, and I think it should be 
broken up by good laws when and if it 
exists, but I do not believe you can go 
in and take over the election machinery 
of a State government. That is exact- 
ly where the situation is, as I view it. I 
do not know for sure yet how I am going 
to vote on this Budge amendment be- 
cause I think it is probably unconstitu- 
tional itself for the reasons I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a privileged motion. 


March 18 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jones of Missouri moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken, 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this motion is made in all sincerity, 
I am, of course, not a lawyer, as you 
know; much less a constitutional lawyer, 
but I have heard so many admissions 
made here on the floor of the House by 
members of the Committee on the Ju. 
diciary that the amendments we are now 
discussing have not been discussed in 
the Committee on the Judiciary, hence 
there seems to be much confusion and 
disagreement among members of that 
committee of distinguished lawyers. I 
am also somewhat confused that it has 
taken the administration so long to de- 
termine what their recommendation is 
as to the kind of legislation we need to 
have. You really need a program of the 
races to follow everything that has taken 
place here during the last 7 days. I first 
thought I understood something about 
the rule under which this legislation 
was brought to the floor. The rule pro- 
vided for the consideration of the bill 
H.R. 8601 and made in order the con- 
sideration of H.R. 10035 as an amend- 
ment. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LinpsAy] offered the bill HR. 
10035 as an amendment. Then we 
started offering other substitutes here, 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuL- 
LOCH] offered the bill H.R. 10625 as a 
substitute. As I understand it, the bill 
H.R. 10035, introduced on January 28, by 
the gentleman from Ohio, was supposed 
to represent the desires of the adminis- 
tration. Then by February 23 the ad- 
ministration had changed its mind and 
the gentleman from Ohio then intro- 
duced H.R. 10625. Well, we know after 
2 days of going up the hill and down the 
hill that we were finally back where we 
started from with the original bill H.R. 
8601. Then the gentleman from Ohio 
offered the bill H.R. 11160 as an amend- 
ment. But, it seems that in all the 
confusion—and there was some con- 
fusion, I believe, and I do not believe I 
was the only one who was confused— 
we read a bill which purported to be 
H.R. 11160 with an amendment. But, 
it seems when it was sent to the Clerk’s 
desk in a hurry, the amendment was not 
in it. So then on the other side, the 
gentleman from New York picked up the 
same bill with an amendment in it and 
offered it. Since that time we have been 
debating two bills that have never been 
debated or considered in the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any orderly 
procedure at all, and if there is any 
reason or any excuse for having com- 
mittees in this House of Representatives, 
I submit to you I think that the commit- 
tee would be the proper place to decide 
and to at least come to some agreement 
or disagreement on what this bill pur- 
ports to do instead of trying to write the 
bill on the floor of the House. We bring 
in closed rules here on other bills al- 
though I would not advocate a closed 
rule on a bill of this kind. Before I 
close, Mr. Chairman, I want to say we 
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keep hearing that we are talking about 
voting rights. I submit to you the pro- 
ponents of this legislation have indicated 
time and time again that it is not just 
the voting rights that they are con- 
cerned with. They want to cover the 
whole waterfront. They have offered 
other bills here to take in everything 
under this title, and one of the bills was 
ruled out of order because of that. One 
of the gentlemen here today said that 
the only thing he knew about this was 
what he could get from reading the 
newspapers. I want to tell the gentle- 
man that if you are relying on the news- 
papers to get the facts about this civil 
rights legislation, you have a very poor 
source of information. I read here in 
the newspapers in Washington this 
morning, and I think that this is the 
kind of story that goes out all over the 
United States, that it was the south- 
erners who are prolonging this debate 
and that they were the ones who were 
eausing the delay on this. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask this question: 
Who offered these amendments? Who 
offered H.R. 111602? Who offered the 
amendment H.R. 10035? Who offered 
the amendment, H.R. 10625? Everyone 
of those amendments were offered by the 
proponents of this bill. I submit that 
they are the ones who have been causing 
the delay and not the people from the 
South. If you bring out a bill from the 
committee guaranteeing the right of 
qualified persons to vote, I am sure you 
would get it passed in this House. 

Again, let me impress upon you this 
fact. I am serious and sincere in my 
belief that this bill should be sent back 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, in 
order that we can proceed in an orderly, 
and I would say an intelligent manner. 
No one—even those who claim to be con- 
stitutional lawyers—can give us any as- 
surance that the action they are taking 
here, in considering amendments to 
pending amendments, is based on either 
the Constitution or sound legal grounds. 
If the rules of this House required that 
only those who understood the legal in- 
terpretation of the issues upon which 
they are voting, could vote, then every 
vote could be challenged on the grounds 
of an absence of a quorum. I think the 
record should show that on the ques- 
tion of adjourning early, and on prac- 
tically every other delay that has taken 
place during the past 7 days, it has been 
the proponents who have requested the 
delay, just as they have been the ones 
who have offered the basic and drastic 
amendments which have kept us here, 
during what promises to be an unprece- 
dented number of days for the consid- 
eration of any piece of legislation in the 
House. If the leadership of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary had done its job, it 
would have been unnecessary to have 
taken all of this time, unless of course 
they were more interested in reprisals 
against the South than in securing vot- 
ing rights for those whom they allege 
have been disenfranchised. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, of course I am not in 
Opposition, but I wanted to point out to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
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JONES] who has made a very clear and 
concise statement about the confusion 
that we find ourselves in that in these 
7 days of debate we have not reached 
consideration of the bill that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reported out. 
We have been laboring over amendments 
that have been offered, which were never 
considered or voted upon by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] started out with an amend- 
ment—really this is what started all 
this confusion—the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] started out at the 
beginning with an amendment that 
would set up a system of carpetbag 
registrars; but then our friends of the 
Opposition party were not going to be 
outdone by that, so they came up with 
the referee plan. Again demonstrating 
the party politics involved. 

Now the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] in his original proposition 
introduced a bill for registrars that 
would do what? That would only affect 
elections where Members of Congress and 
Federal electors were voted upon. But 
now the gentleman has abandoned that 
and he has joined unholy hands with the 
Attorney Generali and wants to go fur- 
ther, as the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Bunce] points out, and have the elec- 
tion machinery even on dog elections 
controlled by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York would go even further than 
that, because as I pointed out previously 
in the debate he wants to go back to the 
Reconstruction days; and if we adopt 
that type of legislation, is that doing 
anything for this great country of ours? 

I want to ask the gentleman from New 
York in all seriousness, and those who 
share his views, are you really doing 
anything for the people that you profess 
you are so interested in? What are you 
doing? You are stirring up racial strife 
all over this Nation, and I hate to think 
about what the next news from the North 
or the South is going to bring in the way 
of racial strife. It is a reenactment of 
the old Reconstruction conditions. 
What is that going to do for the people 
that they profess to be interested in? I 
think the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES] has put his finger on it; you 
should not attempt to write such con- 
troversial legislation on the floor of the 
House. 

The motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri should prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER! has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. I seek 
recognition in opposition to the amend- 
ment on the ground that the gentleman 
from Mississippi did not talk against the 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 5 minutes for 
the preferential motion and the 5 min- 
utes against the motion have expired. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES}. 

The question was taken, and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Jones of 
Missouri) there were—ayes 101, noes 
159. 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Bunce]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Bunce) there 
were—ayes 129, noes 148. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER 
and Mr. Bunce. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
134, noes 137. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8601) to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 





UNITED STATES v. BERNARD SILBER 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia to testify on the 21st day of 
March 1960 at 9:30 a.m., in the case 
of the United States of America against 
Bernard Silber. Under the precedents of 
the House, I am unable to comply with 
this subpena without the consent of the 
House, the privileges of the House being 
involved. I, therefore, submit the mat- 
ter for the consideration of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
subpena. 

The SPEAKER. 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

U.S. Districr Court FoR THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA U, 
BERNARD SILBER—CRIMINAL No, 753-58 

To Representative CLyDE DoYLE, 

House Office Building: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia at Third and Constitution Avenue 
NW., fourth floor, courtroom 8, in the city 
of Washington on the 21st day of March 1960 
at 9:30 o’clock a.m. to testify in the above- 
entitled case. 

This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 


The Clerk will read 


By Joun A. O'BRIEN, 
Deputy Clerk. 

March 15, 1960. 

David Rein, attorney for defendant, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 479) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas Representative Crypt Dorie, a 
Member of this House, has been served with 
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a subpena to appear as a witness before the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, to testify at Washington, D.C., on the 
21st day of March 1960, in the case of the 
United States of America against Bernard 
Silber, criminal case numbered 753-58; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative CLYDE 
Doyte is authorized to appear in response 
to the subpena of the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia in the case of 
the United States of America against Ber- 
nard Silber; and be it further 

Resolved, That as a respectful answer to 
the subpena a copy of these resolutions be 
submitted to the said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





THERE IS TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 
IN THE HISTORY OF IRELAND 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, other na- 
tions are known for their political insti- 
tutions, their commercial zeal, their 
military prowess, or their artistic and 
scientific achievements. 

But Ireland, above all others, is iden- 
tified by its religious faith. Wherever 
you go in this world, the name of St. 
Patrick is immediately associated with 
Ireland and the Irish. 

On the yearly celebration of his birth- 
day, in which other races and creeds 
join with us out of admiration for the 
qualities of the Irish people, it is cus- 
tomary to recall the example and the 
inspiration of our patron saint. 

Through famine and persecution and 
the long struggle to win freedom, it was 
the faith of St. Patrick that sustained 
and strengthened the Irish when all else 
seemed hopeless. 

When you compare the relatively 
small population of Eire today with the 
“world population” of Irishmen, you 
cannot help but conclude that this is 
the greatest missionary people that ever 
was, or will be. 

For they are animated by love of God, 
of freedom, and the dignity of the 
individual. 

St. Patrick was blessed with this spirit 
and this courage. 

This is the quality of our race that we 
prize above all else. 

In honoring the memory of St. Patrick, 
we not only reach back through the cen- 
turies and to the gift of Christianity that 
he brought to our people, but we are 
proud of its growth that finds fulfillment 
in the Ireland of today. 

There are many of us who have 
dreamed many times about it, but have 
never had the opportunity to visit the 
land of our forefathers. 

We are familiar with the sufferings and 
the glories of the past through the mem- 
ories of the early immigrants—memories 
that have been carried forward through 
the generations. 
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And we wonder how things are with 
Ireland today. 

The Republic of Ireland is about the 
size of the State of Maine. Its popula- 
tion is a bit more than 3 million. Eire 
embraces 26 of the 32 counties that 
comprise the Emerald Isle. 

Bear in mind that Eire is the Irish 
term for Ireland—all Ireland—which an- 
ticipates the day when all the 32 counties 
will be reunited. 

Some people wonder why “the wearin’ 
of the green’? means so much to the 
Irish. And why not when it is the sym- 
bol of spring and summer and all the 
creative forces of life itself? 

We expect to see it in the forests and 
gardens and lush meadows. 

But in Eire the fences are green, and 
so are the letterboxes, the trash cans, 
the lampposts, the buses, the front of the 
corner post office, and the face of the 
local pub. 

Eire has become well known for its 
hams, bacons, tweeds, poplin, laces, lin- 
ens, whiskies, flower bulbs, frozen beef, 
clothes, shoes, raincoats, waterford glass 
and crystal wares, fine bloodstock horses, 
and thoroughbred dogs and cattle. 

The Irish people are the best fed in 
the world. 

This is quite an improvement from a 
hundred years ago, in terms of physical 
health and well-being. 

At the time of the terrible famine in 
1846-47, Ireland had 8 million people, of 
whom nearly 1 million starved to death 
and 3 million emigrated. 

The crime and suicide rate in Ireland 
today is the lowest in Europe. 

But here we come to one disturbing 
note. One-sixth of the population never 
marries, which is a far higher propor- 
tion than elsewhere in the world. When 
the Irish do marry they produce more 
babies per couple than anybody. Why 
then, with their devotion to family life, 
do so many fail to marry? 

Successive governments in Eire have 
had to contend with two of the evils 
which independence had been designed 
to cure; a high level of unemployment 
and a high rate of emigration. 

It came as an unpleasant surprise to 
the Cosgrave government that the emi- 
gration flood did not immediately dry up 
when Ireland won her independence. It 
was even more disheartening for De 
Valera’s government to find that its self- 
sufficiency remedy was also useless. In 
the year 1950 over 40,000 men, women, 
and children emigrated, nearly 1.5 per- 
cent of the population; and Ireland be- 
came the only country in the world 
whose population declined in the first 
half of the 20th century. 

It was easy for the Irish statistical 
office to prove that, by 1950, the popula- 
tion had actually risen slightly again, in 
spite of emigration. But this did not 
conceal the fact that Ireland had the 
lowest marriage rate of any country in 
the civilized world. The average age at 
which men married was 35—considerably 
higher in the rural areas—a curious sit- 
uation for a country which venerated the 
family as aninstitution. Various guesses 
were made as to the cause of this decline. 

It was generally agreed that the low 
marriage rate was due to social and eco- 
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nomic factors. The scarcity of land 
made it hard for a young man to marry 
until the death of his parents passed the 
possession of the farm into his hands. 
By that time, he would be twice-cautious 
in his choice of a wife. 

Meanwhile, there was the flight from 
the land of younger sons—and daughters 
who did not intend to wait until some 
boy—as landless men were called until 
well into old age—came into a farm and 
felt that he had sufficient security to pro- 
pose to her. 

Agricultural reforms and increased in- 
dustrialization are necessary to create 
more economic opportunities for young 
people. 

The Government provides a wide vari- 
ety of social services, including many on 
an insured basis as in the United States. 
However, I notice a few extra provisions 
— to cope with the marriage defi- 
cit. 

The marriage benefit consists of a 
lump sum of not more than 10 pounds 
and not less than 3 pounds, payable on 
marriage and then only to an in- 
sured woman. 

Maternity benefits consist of, first, a 
lump sum maternity grant; and second, a 
maternity allowance covering 6 weeks 
before and 6 weeks after confinement. 

There is also a program of children’s 
allowances to help inraising afamily. A 
person is eligible for a children’s allow- 
ance if he has two or more qualified 
children living with him. Such a person 
need not be an Irish citizen. 

Nurtured by a moist and mild climate 
favorable to grass, two-thirds of Ireland's 
agricultural land is pastureland. In 
turn, this fact gives rise to the great live- 
stock industry, which is the mainstay of 
the country’s economy. Although agri- 
culture has become more diversified in 
recent years with the growing of grain, 
root crops, and fruit, livestock and live- 
stock products continue to be of pri- 
mary importance and account for over 
three-fourths of the gross value of farm 
output. 

The Irish Government, convinced that 
the years immediately ahead are decisive 
ones for Ireland’s economic future, laid 
before its Parliament in late 1958 a white 
paper which outlines a comprehensive 5- 
year economic expansion program. It is 
designed to increase the present national 
income by 2 percent annually, a rate 
which is twice that achieved in recent 
years. This would double real national 
income in 35 years. 

More and more foreign firms are 
starting mew businesses in _ Ireland 
where they are warmly welcomed by both 
Government and people. 

The industrial development authority 
offers special advantages to attract new 
industries. ‘The Government provides 
outright nonrepayable grants for new 
industries up to the full cost of fac- 
tory buildings. 

The Government is also prepared to 
pay up to 50 percent of the cost of plant 
and machinery. Additional grants are 
available to cover the cost of training 
workers. 

Profits earned by new firms from ex- 
ports are exempt from income tax, and 
corporation profits tax. 
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Ireland is the only north European 
country with a manpower surplus. There 
is more than sufficient manpower readily 
available to double the scale of Irish in- 
dustry within a decade. 

Irish workers are adaptable and effi- 
cient, and they readily acquire new skills. 

The pool of skilled labor can at any 
time be added to from among the very 
large number of Irish skilled workers in 
Britain, many of whom welcome the op- 
portunity to return home. 

Because of its geographical position as 
the outpost of Europe, and closest to the 
United States, Ireland has become im- 
portant to the world of air-transport. 

She has two international airports, 
located at Dublin and Shannon. Each 
ig Government owned and operated. 
Shannon is a free port. The Govern- 
ment is building new facilities at Cork 
in order to increase tourist traffic to 
southern Ireland. 

Shannon Airport is used for aircraft 
on transatlantic flights. A new ter- 
minal, able to accommodate 10,000 trav- 
elers has been completed. According to 
statistics, the year 1958 was a record one 
for Aer Lingus. More than a half mil- 
lion passengers and over 9,000 tons of 
cargo were carried, an increase of 60,000 
passengers and 1,000 tons of cargo over 
1957. 

There was a record harvest in Ireland 
during 1959, with excellent wheat and 
barley crops, a boom in the tourist busi- 
ness, and a rise in the cattle exports to 
Britain. 

Of greater importance, however, is the 
initiative shown by industrialists. In- 
stead of limiting themselves to the home 
market behind the protection of tariff 
walls, they are becoming export minded. 

According to the New York Times of 
January 12, 1960: 

In recent months they have been export- 
ing television sets to Singapore, glassware 
to Hong Kong, railway carriages to Lebanon, 
picture postcards to Thailand and Peru, 
nylon stockings to British Guiana, concrete 
mixers to the Middle East. 


In the field of education and cultural 
development, it is noteworthy that some 
of the most beautiful prose in the Eng- 
lish language has been written by the 
Trish. 

The world-famous Abbey Theatre was 
destroyed by fire in 1951. In spite of its 
limited resources, the Irish Government 
immediately allocated $700,000 for its 
reconstruction. 

Through the centuries they have been 
masters of the spoken word. 

Every school child learns about the 
Fianna who served the high kings over 
2,000 years ago. Each had to jump over 
a@ stick his own height, to stand in a 
hole up to his chin and defend himself 
against 9 men, to run through a wood 
without breaking a twig under his feet or 
a leaf over his head, to take a thorn 
from his foot while running, and, in ad- 
dition, to know 12 books of poetry and 
to make a poem himself. 

For the Gaels have imagination, a 
sense of wonder, and a love of beauty. 

With their respect for the craft of let- 
ters, they brought a creative wealth to 
English literature through such writers 
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as Swift, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, Moore, 
Synge, Yeats, Joyce, O’Casey, and many 
others. 

St. Patrick died in the year 461, at 
Saul, near Downpatrick, where he had 
built his first church. 

He would be proud of his people and 
their indomitable faith in the year 1960. 
They have economic and social prob- 
lems, ’tis true, but nothing like the ter- 
rible troubles of the past. 

Two centuries after St. Patrick’s death, 
all Ireland was dotted with monasteries, 
and she was known throughout most of 
Western Europe as Insula Sanctorum. 

With her reverence for God and her 
love of humanity she kept the light of 


civilization glowing through the Dark: 


Ages when the barbarians overran Eu- 
rope. 

Perhaps the world is passing through 
a Similar period today, as the tremendous 
power of science dwarfs the spirit of man. 

This is a time for us to follow the ex- 
ample of St. Patrick, as never before. 

The Irish may be small in numbers 
among the more than 2 billion people on 
this globe. But they are blessed with a 
faith that is eternal. 

On this day that is devoted to the 
memory of our patron saint, we rejoice in 
the traditions and customs of the Irish, 
and honor the country where our ances- 
tors were born. 

Confident that the mission of St. 
Patrick goes on through us to help bring 
the world to an understanding of peace, 
with freedom and justice, under God. 





DRINKING AND SERVING ALCO- 
HOLIC BEVERAGES ON AIRLINES 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the ReEcorp the following communica- 
tions on the subject of the drinking and 
serving of alcoholic beverages aboard air 
carrier aircraft: 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: We regret the delay in re- 
plying to your letter of February 4, 1960, 
concerning the progress that this Agency is 
making toward carrying out the proposed 
intent of the amendment to the civil air 
regulations governing the drinking and 
serving of alcoholic beverages aboard air car- 
rier aircraft. You specifically request to be 
advised if all airlines have been informed 
and whether or not the aircraft industry has 
been advised as to instructions to pilots and 
stewardesses, and what standards will be 
used by these personnel to effectively carry 
out this amendment. 

Our advice to the airlines was dispatched 
only recently as you will see from the en- 
closed copy of a letter which has been mailed 
to the presidents of all the airlines. The 
letter sets forth the views of this agency as 
to what is expected of the airlines in con- 
nection with the regulation and the manner 
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in which the Agency plans to conduct en- 
forcement action resulting from failure to 
comply with its requirements. I believe the 
letter to all airline presidents contains the 
information you desire. 

As the enclosed letter indicates, the air- 
lines must, of course, abide by the require- 
ment not to serve any alcoholic beverage to 
any person aboard an air carrier aircraft if 
such person “appears to be intoxicated.” In 
the administration of this standard the co- 
operation of the airlines is requested in pro- 
viding their passengers with information, in 
@ readily understandable form, regarding 
the existence of this rule and its prohibi- 
tions. In this connection it is suggested 
that the airlines provide appropriate instruc- 
tions to the cabin attendants and other crew 
members. The airlines are further advised 
that they should not hesitate to contact us 
regarding any questions they may have con- 
cerning this matter. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 
Do not hesitate to call upon us at any time 
that you think we may be of service. 

Sincerely, 
E. R. QUESADA, 
Administrator. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1960. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, after due 
consideration of all factors involved, has 
adopted a regulation with regard to the 
drinking and serving of alcoholic beverages 
aboard air carrier aircraft. This regulation 
has an effective date of March 10, 1960, and 
specifies that: 

(a) No person shall drink any alcoholic 
beverage aboard an air carrier unless such 
beverage has been served to him by the air 
carrier operating the aircraft. 

(b) No air carrier shall serve any alco- 
holic beverage to any person aboard an air 
carrier aircraft if such person appears to be 
intoxicated. 

It has recently come to my attention that 
there is some concern among the airlines 
as to what is expected of them in connec- 
tion with this regulation, and how this 
Agency plans to conduct any enforcement 
action resulting from failure to comply with 
its requirements. The purpose of this letter 
is to give you the views of this Agency con- 
cerning these two points. 

As to what is expected of the airlines, I 
believe you must, of course, abide by the re- 
quirement not to serve any alcoholic bever- 
age to any person aboard an air carrier air- 
eraft if such person appears to be intoxi- 
cated. Going beyond this basic legal re- 
quirement, we request your cooperation in 
providing information to your passengers, 
in a readily understandable form, regarding 
the existence of this rule and its prohibi- 
tions. One logical means of fulfilling this 
responsibility would be to include a brief, 
printed explanation in the public relations 
folders which are normally provided all pas- 
sengers and are usually found in the pocket 
in back of each passenger seat. We further 
request that you report any violations of 
this rule, which your personnel observe, by 
passengers drinking alcoholic beverages 
from personal sources. These reports should 
be supported by statements from other pas- 
sengers, crew members, or any other indi- 
vidual . witnessing the violation. In this 
connection, we suggest that appropriate in- 
structions to your cabin attendants and 
other crew members be included in the 
handbooks or manuals provided these per- 
sonnel. 

We would like to encourage another step 
on the part of the airlines which would 
materially help to control drinking aloft. 
We hope you will speedily resolve any dif- 
ferences you may have and unanimously 
adopt an industry code covering this prac- 
tice. We are aware of at least one proposed 
code of this nature in which the airlines 
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would agree to limit the size and number of 
drinks which may be served to any individ- 
ual during a flight. This proposal also con- 
tains a stipulation that the availability of 
alcoholic beverages on certain flights would 
not be advertised or otherwise promoted or 
emphasized. This type of cooperation, as a 
further means of insuring moderation, is 
heartily endorsed. 

With regard to the policies of this Agency 
from an enforcement standpoint, we expect 
to pursue vigorously any report of a viola- 
tion submitted to us by any airline, by any 
airline passenger or other individual, or by 
any of our inspectors who, in the course of 
their normal inspection duties in conjunc- 
tion with airline operations, observe such 
violations. 

Speedy enforcement action will be ini- 
tiated in any case where the facts support 
the charges. It should be emphasized that 
any airline which serves alcoholic beverages 
to a passenger who appears to be intoxicated 
will be subject to enforcement action, as 
will any individual who consumes an al- 
coholic beverage not served to him by the 
air carrier. 

I am confident that I can expect the same 
cooperation from you in this matter that 
you have shown on many other occasions in 
the past. Your personal endorsement of 
this program, and your assistance in seeing 
to it that it is understood by all personnel 
within your organization, will do much to- 
ward gaining the necessary acceptance and 
cooperation on the part of the general 
public. 

If you have any questions on this matter, 
please do not hesitate to ask them. We 
shall be glad to assist in any way we can. 

Sincerely, 
E. R. QUESADA, 
Administrator, 





THE REPUBLICAN-SOUTHERN DEM- 
OCRATIC COALITION, 1937-59 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a curious article entitled “Good 
News for Businessmen, Whoever Wins 
Congress” appears in the March 14, 1960, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, pages 
64-67. 

It purports to be based on a study of 
the Republican-southern Democratic 
coalition in the House released Febru- 
ary 29 and conducted under my direc- 
tion. After considerable searching in 
my files, I have concluded that the U.S. 
News article must refer to a research 
paper which I inserted in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD for January 27, 1960, on 
page 1441. However, aside from the few 
direct quotations out of context it bears 
little resemblance to the original study, 
which was entitled “The Republican- 
Southern Democratic Coalition, 1937- 
59.” 

Woven among the quotations from 
this research paper are a hodgepodge of 
editorial remarks which the casual 
reader might conclude also came from 
the coalition study. Most of us have be- 
come accustomed to David Lawrence’s 
techniques of editorializing and fact- 
twisting in so-called news items in his 
magazine. But in this case I think it is 
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necessary to point out that the distorted 
statements contained in this article did 
not, in fact, come from the paper I 
placed in the Recorp. 

For example, in the second column on 
page 64 and elsewhere in the article 
references are made to the “liberal out- 
look” or “the outlook as liberals see it.” 
The conclusions following these refer- 
ences must have been dreamed up by Mr. 
Lawrence or one of his writers because 
they do not appear anywhere in the re- 
search paper. 

The U.S. News article presumes to 
State these conclusions as part of the 
“liberal outlook”’: 

The Thompson study offers a new basis 
for sizing up the political climate as it will 
affect business. The outlook, as liberals see 
it: 

A check on the trend toward higher Fed- 
eral spending. 

Resistance to any new “soak the rich”’ tax 
proposals, but no sharp cuts in present rates. 

Only a moderate increase, if any at all, in 
the minimum-wage rate, now $1 an hour. 

Protection of the labor reform law, passed 
by Congress last year, against any efforts to 
repeal or greatly modify it. 

No major tightening of the antitrust laws 
that would put severe new restrictions on 
business. 


Mr. Speaker, these statements are not 
included in, nor can they be construed 
by any reasonable man, as having come 
from any statement or conclusion in the 
study previously referred to. 

The entire tone of the article proclaim- 
ing “Good News for Businessmen” raises 
the interesting question as to what kind 
of businessmen Mr. Lawrence has in 
mind. 

Is it possible that most businessmen 
feel that “no major tightening of the 
antitrust laws” is “good news’’? I think 
not. I have recently introduced a bill, 
H.R. 9839, to tighten up the antitrust 
laws by increasing penalties for viola- 
tions. It has the full support of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business and many other small business- 
men who have been squeezed by giant 
monopolistic corporations. 

Is it “good news” to businessmen that 
tax cuts are unlikely or ‘good news” that 
they may be forced to pay even higher 
interest rates on money they borrow if 
the bill to eliminate the 414-percent ceil- 
ing on Government bonds is passed? I 
think not. 

It would appear that “businessmen,” 
as pictured by the U.S. News, means big 
businessmen, desperately in need of 
political tranquilizers, not the thousands 
of small businessmen who have been 
shut out of lucrative defense contracts; 
not those who have been the victims of 
discriminatory pricing practices, nor 
those small businessmen who have been 
forced into bankruptcy by the adminis- 
tration’s “boom and bust” economic poli- 
cies. ‘ 

The U.S. News article, when it departs 
from its editorial jousts with imaginary 
statements, does make it clear that the 
responsibility for any major shortcom- 
ings in the performance record of the 
86th Congress rests with the Repub- 
lican-southern Democratic coalition 
majority, backed by the President’s ever- 
present veto. 

Any failure of this Congress to enact 
a meaningful farm program, an adequate 
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increase in the minimum wage, needed 
improvements in the Social Security Act, 
an effective civil rights bill, an adequate 
education bill, distressed area legislation, 
or the pending housing measure can and 
will be attributed to the domination of 
the House of Representatives by the 
coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats. 

The coalition is also playing an impor- 
tant role in Vice President N1xon’s cam- 
paign strategy. Knowing their politica] 
astuteness, I have been somewhat 
puzzled as to why our Southern friends in 
the House permit themselves to be used 
in this fashion by the Republican presi- 
dential candidate. 

His strategy was outlined by columnist 
Doris Fleeson in her January 21, 1960, 
column in the Washington Evening Star: 

The broad strategic aid of Vice President 
NIxON’s preconvention campaign is now clear, 
It is to make the House of Representatives 
the graveyard of Democratic efforts to build a 
record of real legislative accomplishment this 
year. 

Democrats need that record desperately to 
support a campaign based on the issues. 
They will have to wage such a campaign be- 
cause they lack a star of sufficient political 
magnitude to meet Mr. Nixon with all his 
present advantages on anything like equal 
terms. They probably will not even know 
who their candidate will be until the con- 
vention decides. * * * 

His (NIxON) troops are the old conserva- 
tive coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats which Republican House Leader 
HALLECK began to put together last year. 
Mr. NIxon has extended their supply lines 
into the White House and the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Held in reserve is the 
President's veto power. 


Mr. Speaker, while I realize that it is 
asking a great deal, I hope that in the 
future Mr. Lawrence and his U.S. News 
writers will be a little more careful in 
specifying what they are quoting or at- 
tributing to a news source and indicate 
clearly to their readers what portions of 
news articles are editorial meanderings. 





HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Leo W. 
O’Brien, Democrat, of Albany, N.Y.; 
born in Buffalo, N.Y., September 21, 1900, 
graduate of St. Joseph’s Collegiate In- 
stitute, class of 1918, graduate of Ni- 
agara University with a B.A. degree in 
1922; newspaperman from 1922 to pres- 
ent; member of Albany Port District 
Commission, 1935-52; profession: re- 
porter and radio television commenta- 
tor. 

Congressman LEo W. O’BrIEN has had 
three separate careers, all of them re- 
lating to public affairs. 

He was a newspaperman for 30 years, 
entering that field immediately after his 
graduation from Niagara University in 
1922. For many years, he was Albany 
bureau manager for International News 
Service, as well as political writer for 
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the New York Times, the Albany-Times- 

Union, the Syracuse Herald-Journal, and 

the New York Sun. 

During his years as a legislative cor- 
respondent in Albany, he covered the 
presidential campaigns of Alfred E. 
Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Thomas E. Dewey, and attended most of 
the national conventions of both major 
parties during the last 24 years. He is 
a former president of the Albany Legis- 
lative Correspondents’ Association and 
winner of the alumni award for best re- 
porting at the State capitol. 

Congressman O’Brien also has had ex- 
tensive experience in the fields of radio 
and television commentary. In 1950 
and 1951 he won the Ohio State award 
for the best commentary—radio—in the 
Nation, competing against many top 
network personalities. In 1951 he also 
won the Sigma Delta Chi—the national 
professional journalistic society—award 
for top national commentary in both 
radio and television. 

Early in 1952, Congressman O’BRIEN 
ran for Congress in a special election to 
succeed the late Representative William 
T.Byrne. He was reelected in November 
1952, 1954, 1956, and 1958, representing 
the 30th District in New York State. 
He is a member of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs, which handles such 
problems as statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii, and also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Mr. O’BrIEN is a member of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commission, having been appointed by 
the President in 1957. He served as a 
member of the newly created House Se- 
lect Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration. 

Mr. O’Brien was married in 1925 to 
the former Mabel Jean, of Cambridge, 
Mass. They have one son, Robert Olden 
O’Brien, who followed in his father’s 
journalistic footsteps, working for 6 
years as a writer for the United Press. 

Congressman O’BRIEN has been urging 
in Congress a sweeping overhaul of re- 
cruiting methods for the Foreign Service, 
with emphasis upon “Operation Main 
Street.” Nine other Congressmen have 
joined him in his bipartisan move. 

The newspaper profession of Albany 
recently sclected Mr. O’BRIEN as the re- 
cipient of their first Man of the Year 
Award. 

The University of Alaska honored 
Congressman O’BRIEN by giving him an 
honorary doctorate of laws. 

EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE 
FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK DINNER, 
BurraLo, N.Y., BY REPRESENTATIVE LEO W. 
O'BRIEN, ON MARCH 17, 1960 
Iam deeply honored by the opportunity 

to address this large and distinguished group 

on a day dear to Irishmen everywhere. 

Tam grateful, too, because this is the city 
where I was born and some in the audience 
tonight were friends of my boyhood. It is 
nice to come home. 

What are we celebrating tonight? We are, 
of course, honoring a great saint. We are, 
of course, paying tribute to the people of 
Irish descent in this great land who have 
contributed so much to every facet of our 
national life. 
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But, above and beyond all these things, 
we are honoring what might be called the 
Irish spirit. In this assemblage tonight are 
many who are not of Irish descent. They 
are doing more than breaking bread with 
those of that racial ancestry. They are 
claiming kinship with traits which the Irish 
possess in abundance, such as the gift of 
imagination and poetry, the quickness to 
both laughter and tears; the softness of 
heart and the spirit of adventure. 

Some of us, whether we have Irish or other 
blood in our veins, need go back but a single 
generation to find an ancestor who came to 
this country seeking a freedom and an op- 
portunity, spiritual and economic, which was 
lacking in the old country. And we have 
found that freedom and opportunity in over- 
running measure, freedom of religion and 
speech and opportunity to carve out any 
career within our respective capacities. 

At this head table and _ everywhere 
throughout this room are men and women 
whose very lives and careers demonstrate that 
this is the place of opportunity, whether the 
seekers came here on the Mayflower or in the 
steerage of a 19th century sailing ship. I 
see great judges here and noted clergymen; 
I see Congressmen and mayors, and business- 
men and professional men. Name the occu- 
pation and I will name a guest here to fill it. 

This, then, you may say is Utopia. This, 
then, is the land where all men truly are 
equal in the field of opportunity. 

But there are gaps in the ladder of op- 


portunity. Not yet can we say that all 
fields are open to the competent. We still 
have a silken curtain in our land. It stands 


in the way of the enormous talents “Main 
Street’ has poured into our Government, 
our professions, and our businesses. It lies 
between most of us and the vital Foreign 
Service of the United States. 

Nearly 3 years ago, I asked a bipartisan 
group of Congressmen, representing districts 
from New England to California, to join me 
in urging that this silken curtain be torn 
down. We calied it “Opcration Main Street”. 
This was not an idea conceived during a 
sleepless night. It began when I was a 
political writer. 

When my son was in college, I discovered 
that the average young American does not 
include our vitally important Foreign Serv- 
ice among prospective careers. As I listened 
to my son and his friends discuss what 
they planned to do, I learned that their 
interests strayed through many fields, in- 
cluding law, politics, medicine, science, busi- 
ness, and so forth. It struck me as very 
significant, in a time when our survival 
depended upon an adequate Foreign Serv- 
ice, that none of these young people was 
even toying with the thought of a career 
therein. 

I came to the conclusion that these and 
other young people of our country subcon- 
sciously believe there is a silken curtain 
between them and the Foreign Service. 
Rightly or wrongly, they have the vague 
impression that the Foreign Service is for a 
special group in our society. 

This has done more than divert brilliant 
talents away from our Foreign Service. It 
has made it almost as difficult to sell our 
foreign policy at home as it is abroad. 

When we lose a battle in a/ war, our peo- 
ple, however regretfully, say that ‘we’ lost 
it, because they know it was fought by their 
sons or youngsters like them. If we lose 
a diplomatic battle, most of us say “they” 
lost it, meaning those who represented us 
at the conference table or in foreign places. 
A sizable injection of ‘‘Main Street” in our 
foreign service would eliminate this dan- 
gerous “different teams” attitude in our 
country. 

I do not criticize the present or past State 
Departments, as I think they are trying 
desperately to remedy a situation which 
they recognize. I think they know a trans- 
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fusion is needed to move our diplomatic 
system from mid-Victorian drawing rooms 
to the jet age and business suit era. But 
the tools are lacking, tools which only Con- 
gress and the President can supply. 

If the commission proposed in our reso- 
lution is created, it should consider the idea 
of a crash program to enlarge our Foreign 
Service and, at the same time, proclaim 
to the Nation that the talents of Main 
Street, of your son and mine, are desired. 

Under such a program, which might in- 
volve extensive on-the-job training, I think 
there would be a great rush of applications, 
in response to which most of our colleges 
would provide special courses, as they now 
provide courses leading to other careers. 

We appropriate huge sums each year for 
national defense, including the latest in 
atomic weapons. Why not consider the en- 
largement and vitalization of our Foreign 
Service as a potent weapon in the cold war 
which, in the final analysis, will be won or 
lost in that field? 

I can assure you, from my own observa- 
tion, that what I contemplate will be ac- 
cepted by the American people. During the 
last 8 years, I have spoken of it before many 
thousands, at universities and at business 
gatherings, to experienced Foreign Service 
people and just plain folks. They want 
Main Street in our Foreign Service. 

You may ask what we would do about 
the specific training of these young people 
after they are chosen. 

I have one pertinent suggestion. In our 
newest State—Hawaii—and in our only 
commonwealth—Puerto Rico—we have large 
and very wonderful universities. The stu- 
dents at the University of Hawaii are from 
both East and West. On the campus you 
will hear the drawl of Indiana and the soft 
accents of Asia. On the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico you will hear voices 
from Brooklyn and Brazil. 

Our young men—some of them—could be 
sent for special postgraduate training in 
especially created graduate schools at the 
Universities of Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
soaking up not only the languages but the 
cultures of the places in Asia or Latin Ameri- 
ca where they might represent us. 

I would also establish similar graduate 
schools at several mainland colleges. The 
cost of all this would be but a fraction of 
the cost of a proposed “West Point for 
Diplomacy.” 

Forgive me from straying from the strictly 
Irish theme tonight, but I chose to outline 
my ideas—my dream if you will—to a group 
which knows and cherishes the full mean- 
ing of opportunity. And opportunity to win 
the services of the best in our land is all 
I seek for the Foreign Service. 





GOOD EDUCATION COSTS MONEY 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
earliest days on the American frontier 
education has been dear to the hearts of 
the American people. Believing that re- 
ligion and education were the twin foun- 
dations of good government, they were 
willing to make whatever sacrifices were 
necessary to build good schools and 
churches. 

As early as 1785 the American Gov- 
ernment provided for the ceding of the 
16th section of every township in the 
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public domain for educational purposes. 
Two years later, the Northwest Ordi- 
nance stated: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. 


FOUNDING FATHERS AGREE 


The Founding Fathers agreed on the 
need for national support of the schools. 
In his first message to Congress, Wash- 
ington said: 

There is nothing more deserving your pa- 
tronage than the promotion of science and 
literature. 


Alexander Hamilton, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, declared that: 

Whatever concerns the general interest of 
learning * * * are within the sphere of the 
national councils, so far as regards an appli- 
cation of money. 


Said Thomas Jefferson: 

I think by far the most important bill in 
our whole code is that for the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. 


Jefferson and his colleagues knew de- 
mocracy could not succeed unless the 
people were educated. Today, the com- 
plex demands of our globe have placed 
new responsibilities on the teachers, stu- 
dents, and classrooms of America. 

OVERCROWDING AFFECTS EVERY STUDENT 


School buildings are not being built at 
a fast enough rate to keep up with the 
rising school enrollment, not to mention 
reducing the backlog or improving school 
standards. Overcrowded classrooms af- 
fect every child involved. Statistics can 
tend to be misleading by stressing excess 
pupils. But in a class of 40, while only 
10 children are labeled excess, the re- 
maining 30 are equally affected. 

The shortage of qualified teachers is 
as pressing as the shortage of classroom 
space. The Nation has been reluctant 
to offer sufficient financial remuneration 
or status to draw enough qualified per- 
sons into the teaching profession. In the 
fall of 1958 the Office of Education esti- 
mated the total teacher shortage to be 
132,000, or about 10 percent of the total. 
There were also 92,000 persons teaching 
on an emergency basis with substandard 
certificates. The number of persons pre- 
paring each year for a teaching career is 
insufficient to meet the quantitative 
need for teachers, let alone to upgrade 
standards. 

A NATIONAL ISSUE 

With our school population expanding 
at an unbelievable rate, at the same time 
that the cost of operation is mounting 
steadily, school districts in all parts of 
the Nation are discovering that the tra- 
ditional property tax base is simply not 
adequate to cover the cost of education. 
Seventy percent—in rounded figures—of 
Oregon’s estimated local and State 
school revenue was derived from prop- 
erty taxes in 1957-58; the national aver- 
age was 54 percent. 

The quality of education in the United 
States is a national issue rather than a 
merely local one. And yet it is the only 
national problem that we have not at- 
tempted to solve on a national basis. 
Looking at statistics we find that from 
1870 to 1955 our population grew from 40 
million to 165 million. 
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During this same period, while our 
general population increased 4 times, our 
public school population increased ap- 
proximately 80 times. Under our pres- 
ent rate of population development, the 
bulge of the future will press down even 
more heavily on our already burdened 
facilities. In my own State of Oregon 
an increase of 20 percent is the projected 
percent of change in population 5-17 
years of age from 1957 to 1963. 

Oregon is proud of the effort her citi- 
zens have expended in the field of edu- 
cation. Of their total personal income, 
12.3 percent is taxed for State and local 
general revenue, ranking her seventh 
among the States of the Union. Oregon 
derives 67.5 percent of her revenue for 
public elementary and secondary schools 
from her local government; 29.3 percent 
from the State government; and only 
3.2 percent from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

School costs in Oregon are going to in- 
crease from the present $185 million to 
at least $370 million in the next 10 years. 
The important question is whether we 
can raise through State and local sources 
alone, another $185 million for educa- 
tion? Can the people of Oregon double 
their present personal taxes spent on 
education? I do not think so. 

LET US FACE FACTS 


Our national debt is large, a matter of 
concern always, but in relation to na- 
tional assets or gross national product, 
the national debt has actually decreased 
over the last decade. In 1949, the Fed- 
eral debt was 93 percent of our gross 
national product, but in 1959, it was only 
62 percent. In 1949, the national debt 
was equal to 115 percent of our national 
income; in 1959, it was only 71 percent. 

We spend more on a soldier’s 6 months 
basic training than the public schools 
spent on all of his previous training. We 
are wealthy enough to educate our chil- 
dren. Our only real important resource 
both from the standpoint of individual 
and national welfare, and certainly es- 
sential to national defense, are our 
children. 

All legislation proposing Federal par- 
ticipation in school financing in recent 
years has specifically excluded the pos- 
sibility of controls from the bills. In all 
cases the money is to be given to the 
States for <«istribution on the State 
formula for the purpose for which the 
money is allocated. And may I stress 
that Congress is just as determined to 
exclude Federal control as is the general 
public. 

The frequently heard argument that 
the cost of collection and administration 
of the Federal dollar is too high—‘‘send 
a buck to Washington and 50 cents stays 
for cost for administration,” and so 
forth—does not seem to bear much basis 
in fact. Actually the cost of collecting 
Federal taxes is approximately 44 cents 
per $100. The cost of collecting State 
taxes range from 95 cents to $2.34 per 
$100 collected. The cost of collecting and 
administering local revenue has run as 
high as $5 to $10 per $100. No figures 
are available on the costs of adminis- 
tration at the State level, but the cost 
of administering 10 grant programs of 
the Federal Government averaged 1.2 
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percent of the amounts distributed. 
This means the cost of collecting the 
Federal tax dollar and the administra- 
tion of Federal grant programs totals 
about 1.6 percent. That is quite a dis- 
tance from 50 percent. 

A NATION ON THE MOVE 


A basic factor to be considered in the 
financing of public education is the fact 
that there is little or no relationship be- 
tween the location of wealth in our 
country and the location of the children 
to be educated. We are a people con- 
tinually on the move; 35 million of us 
change our addresses every year. There 
are long-term currents of migration 
especially to the north and west. Thus, 
the effects of education offered in a 
given school may be registered in a 
State far removed from where the edu- 
cation was acquired. 

The 1950 U.S. census figures show that 
some 57 percent of Oregon’s population 
are not native born, while some 245,000 
native-born Oregonians are now living 
in other States. As a consequence of 
this interstate movement of population 
it is only logical that wealth must be 
taxed where it exists and the revenue 
applied where the need exists. 

Most Americans believe that schools 
are a good investment. We must frank- 
ly recognize that the cost of good schools 
and good teaching, while expensive, 
yields substantial dividends. As _ the 
Rockefeller reports put it: 

The Nation’s need for good education is 


,immediate and good education is expensive. 


That is the fact which too many Americans 
have never been quite prepared to face. At 
stake is our national greatness and our 
aspirations for the dignity of the individual. 


It is well to remind ourselves that no 
school can be better than its teachers. 

As we move into a new decade and 
face the problems of the space age, we 
also must face the question raised by the 
New York Times on November 15, 1959: 

The debate over the national support of 
education will turn around this central 
question: Is the job one of emergency trou- 
bleshooting or of reshaping the stewardship 
of American education? 





REFEREES VERSUS REGISTRARS 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LInpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to note in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post an editorial endorsing the 
voting referee proposal as part of the 
civil rights bill currently being debated 
in the House. It is gratifying to receive 
this support for a program which many 
of us have argued is both sensible and 
workable, and therefore probably the 
most effective approach that has yet been 
suggested. 

I note the editorial suggests the im- 
portance of leaving referees free to enroll 
applicants without the rigmarole of in- 
dividual findings when a pattern of dis- 
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crimination has been found. This sug- 
gestion has been met and the bill as it 
stands avoids the requirement of indi- 
vidual findings except to the extent, of 
course, that an applicant must meet the 
requirements of residence, age and any 
other proper requirement to be qualified 
for voting under State law. 
The text of the editorial follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 18, 1960] 
REFEREES VERSUS 1.EGISTRARS 


After the near defeat in the House on 
Tuesday, supporters of civil rights legisla- 
tion have stuck pretty close to the admin- 
istration plan for court-appointed referees 
in voting cases. This is the plan whereby 
Federal courts could appoint voting referees 
when a pattern of racial discrimination had 
been found to exist on the basis of the rec- 
ords. ‘These referees woul be empowered 
to examine qualifications, certify qualified 
persons for registration in State and National 
elections and follow through to see to it 
that each certified applicant actually was 
given a chance to vote. To this the House 
has added a clause permitting applicants to 
yote provisionally before their individual 
cases are settled. 

In our view this approach is preferable to 
either the registrar plan suggested originally 
by the Civil Rights Commission or the en- 
rollment plan sponsored by Senator HEN- 
nINGS (and by Representative KASTENMEIER 
in the House). We say this even though we 
have great respect for the meticulous fairness 
with which Senator HENNINGS approaches 
such matters. Undeniably there would be 
certain benefits, from the standpoint of 
tidiness, in a one-package procedure whereby 
Presidentially appointed enrollment officers 
would actually enroll qualified applicants 
under State law and assure them the vote. 

But the particular advantage to the referee 
plan, it seems to us, is that it would remove 
some of the psychological objection in the 
South to “intervention” from Washington. 
The referees would be appointed by, and 
responsible to, Federal judges who command 
respect as local citizens. Presumably they 
would be members of the local bar in accord- 
ance with a well-established court procedure. 
There would not be the same ground for 
complaint, however flimsy, about a new ad- 
ministrative procedure imposed from the 
outside. 

At the same time there is a good deal of 
point to Senator HENNINGS’ criticisms of pos- 
sible Obstacles and complications in the ref- 
eree plan. For each individual applicant to 
be required to show that he had been turned 
down, and then to seek out a referee, would 
be far from simple. Could not the two pro- 
posals be combined so as to continue the 
referee concept, but to instruct referees to 
enroll applicants without the rigmarole of 
individual findings when a pattern of dis- 
crimination had been found? Some such 
procedure would make the plan a lot more 
palatable to those whose concern is the ex- 
tension of voting rights to all qualified citi- 
zens with the least litigation or delay. 

The entire problem is extremely complex, 
and no believer in full voting rights can 
afford to be dogmatic about method. The 
diehard opponents are not going to like any 
plan. It is noteworthy also that while “pa- 
tience” has been pleaded on behalf of States 
where discrimination exists, American Ne- 
groes have been as patient as any group in 
world history—and their patience, judging 
nh the recent sitdown protests, is wearing 

n, 

The objective still ought to be a bill that 
will accomplish the purpose in the easiest, 
most straightforward manner compatible 
with the Constitution. Nevertheless, it is 
important to consider also the degree to 
which the bill comports with established pro- 
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cedures, facilitates withdrawal upon good 
faith compliance, and seeks to minimize re- 
sentments in the area. Inasmuch as there 
are many economic and other pressures upon 
potential Negro voters other than outright 
intimidation, the degree to which resent- 
ment is allayed can be a material factor in 
the success of any voting rights measure. 





CONSUMERS’ STAKE IN THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROGRAM 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of| the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, any time this country adopts a pro- 
gram of scarcity; you can be certain 
the consumer will be the loser. 

Some Members of Congress have spon- 
sored a group of virtually identical bills 
called the Family Farm Income Act of 
1960. These bills set up an involved 
program for agriculture that would seek 
to do away with plenty and replace it 
with scarcity when it comes to food and 
fiber products for the market. 

The price objective in the bills aver- 
ages about 30 percent more than prices 
presently being received by our farmers. 
However inviting this sounds, the truth 
is that to obtain such prices, produc- 
tivity would be sharply cut back. 

This would be at the expense of the 
farmer because it would be like offering 
an industrial worker a high per hourly 
rate of pay times no hours of work. 

This would also be at the expense of 
the consumer. 

At a time when this country is doing 
its utmost to whip the problem of in- 
flation, this bill proposes that legislation 
be enacted which would permit an up- 
surge in the price of food. 

This upsurge would be put into opera- 
tion by the votes of two-thirds of our 
farm producers. Since our farm people 
constitute about 10 percent of the popu- 
lation, this means that a price increase 
of this magnitude could be voted by 6 or 
7 percent of our population, over the pro- 
tests of 93 or 94 percent. 

Furthermore, this act, in effect, de- 
nies to the consumers the fruits of our 
scientific advances in agriculture during 
the past 50 years. It would reestablish 
price relationships as they existed before 
75 percent of the present population was 
born. All the money that we have spent 
on improving the techniques of agri- 
cultural production, lowering the cost of 
producing farm products—the effect of 
all this effort would be denied. 

Most damaging would be the adverse 
impact this bill would have upon the 
low-income people of the United States 
for whom food is often the largest single 
outlay in the family budget. 





PROGRESS WITHOUT FEDERAL 
MONEY 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam placing in the REcorpD a press re- 
lease dated March 5, 1960, headlined 
“Northrop Describes Philadelphia’s $100 
Million Food Distribution Center at Ap- 
praisal Conference.” 

The significance of this announcement 
is that private enterprise and local gov- 
ernment in Philadelphia have moved 
ahead to provide adequate healthy mar- 
keting facilities for the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

As far back as 1949 there were at- 
tempts to have the Federal Government 
move into the area of helping finance 
marketing facilities because it was al- 
leged they were unhealthy and inade- 
quate. Like clockwork every 2 years or 
so this bill would reach the floor of the 
House under the sponsorship of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina I[Mr. 
CooLey]. Fortunately the arguments 
of my colleagues and myself that private 
enterprise and the local communities not 
only could but should take care of these 
problems prevailed. This legislation was 
not enacted. 

On March 5, 1953, I had occasion to 
call to the attention of the House the 
new commission row in St. Louis, Mo., 
which was developed with private funds. 
Throughout the country, private and 
local funds are meeting this need. Now 
at long last Philadelphia, which provided 
the main argument advanced by those 
who wanted the Federal Government in 
the field, has met its civic duty. Mr. 
Speaker, I am convinced that unless we 
hold the line against the people who 
would have the Federal Government pro- 
vide local community facilities for our 
local communities, instead of insisting 
that the local communities take care of 
them themselves, we are going to destroy 
private and local initiative and in effect 
destroy the very virtues that have made 
our country great. 

The philosophy of the neo-federalists 
that we can lift ourselves by our boot- 
straps and that we can make no progress 
without Federal funds is as dangerous 
as it is fallacious. I am inserting some 
remarks I made on March 5, 1953, ac- 
claiming the citizens of St. Louis for do- 
ing their civic duty in this area. The 
attempt to move the Federal Govern- 
ment into this field did not cease. The 
debate in 1956 will be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 9, 
pages 12746-12750, on H.R. 4054, ““Mar- 
keting Facilities for Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities.” On July 24, 1958, 
the debate will be found in the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, volume 104, part 11, pages 
15003-15012, on H.R. 4504, ‘‘Wholesale 
Terminal Market Facilities.” Fortu- 
nately, as I have said, the House voted 
down the proposals. Now, we have Phil- 
adelphia announcing with pride its suc- 
cess. I hope this will put an end to the 
efforts of those who tried to get the Fed- 
eral Government into this area of en- 
deavor and I also hope that it will serve 
as an object lesson to those who are 
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trying to get the Federal Government to 
move into other areas where private and 
local initiative can and should do the job. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Mar. 5, 
1953] 


Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that all too often debates that have 
occurred in the past are buried and forgot- 
ten, particularly if the debate revolved 
around a bill which was defeated. Some- 
times a review of the past is helpful in guid- 
ing our future course. 

About a year and a half ago we had before 
the House H.R. 39, a bill to encourage the 
improvement and development of marketing 
facilities for handling perishable agri- 
cultural commodities—see CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, volume 97, part 9, pages 12078-12092, 
12172-12185. The proponents of the bill 
urged that it was necessary for the Federal 
Government to move into this field finan- 
cially because the marketing facilities in 
many of our cities were unhealthy and in- 
adequate and that private enterprise pre- 
sumably could not do the job. 

The bill was defeated by those who felt 
that though marketing facilities might be 
badly needed, this was not a field for the 
Federal Government to enter. It was sug- 
gested that here specifically was an exam- 
ple of creeping socialism. 

I am placing in the Recorp the following 
statement appearing in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Sunday morning, February 22, 
1953, hailing the opening of the new $3 mil- 
lion St. Louis produce market: 


“PRODUCE MARKETING IN ST. LOUIS 
“(By Virgil G. Baker) 


“The saga of produce marketing in St. 
Louis is as colorful as Old Man River. 

“The story begins with the pioneering 
days of the Great Gateway to the West, the 
rugged era of river shipping, the opening of 
vast frontiers of new land beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. 

“The frontiers of new land have long since 
disappeared. It seems at times there are 
no new frontiers to conquer and that the 
spirit of the pioneers lives only in history. 
But perhaps that spirit only sleeps, awaiting 
the proper hour of resurgence. 

“For today, in St. Louis, the spirit of pio- 
neering has arisen again, to write a new 
chapter in the saga of produce marketing in 
St. Louis. 

“The building of the new commission 
row, now being formally opened after more 
than 4 years of struggle and strain, is an 
exemplification of pioneering in new fields 
for promotion of the general welfare. 

“Here is a story of men—idealistic, cou- 
rageous, doggedly determined, pioneering in 
the field of organization, in financial ven- 
turing, in construction planning and prac- 
tices, in wholesale produce-marketing op- 
erations; most of all, in striking at basic 
determinants in the field of public health. 

“Except for preliminary surveys of the 
needs of this area in produce marketing by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the en- 
tire project of the new St. Louis market has 
been carried out by local men, without sub- 
sidy from the Federal Government or any 
other taxing body. It represents a spirit of 
cooperative effort probably unparalleled, 
bringing together many ruggedly individual- 
istic interests for the common good. 

“Produce marketing in St. Louis and, in- 
deed, probably all over the Nation has been 
a lot like Topsy. It ‘just growed.’ Never 
before had there been much planning, cer- 
tainly no concerted, scientific approach to 
the industry's many problems, no conception 
of the basic underlying role which the man- 
ner of operation so certainly plays in the 
health of the people of St. Louis and the 
surrounding trading area which the market 
serves. 
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“Where there are no great metropolitan 
concentrations of population, such terminal 
facilities as the new St. Louis market still 
are unnecessary. But in the bigger cities 
there are few instances in which anything 
approaching the action that has been taken 
here has been accomplished. 

“St. Louis produce-marketing men have 
blazed and are following a new trail. It 
bids fair to lead to new ways of life for the 
men in the business and, it seems, must go 
far to make St. Louis and the area the market 
serves a better place in which to live and to 
do business.” 

Now, the point I want to emphasize is 
this: Suppose H.R. 39 had become law in 
1951? How futile would have seemed the 
efforts of these new pioneers, with men in 
other areas holding back waiting for Fed- 
eral funds, getting their lazy wish? How 
much additional burden would have been 
placed upon the backs of the Nation’s tax- 
payers to fulfill these lazy men’s dreams? 

I hope the day of creeping socialism is 
over. I hope it has been successfully beaten. 
But let me warn my colleagues, as I did 
earlier in this session, of the danger of its 
successor—military socialism. In one sense, 
it is even more dangerous than its prede- 
cessor. It turns over, not to civilian govern- 
ment, vast fields of endeavor, but to military 
government—government outside the safe- 
guards of the Bill of Rights. Here is real 
occasion for alarm. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Gross. I recall very well the excellent 
contribution made by the gentleman from 
Missouri to the defeat of the bill, H.R. 39, 
which provided $25 million to help build 
markets in various cities of the country, with 
the Government putting up, as I recall, 85 
percent of the money. I again compliment 
the gentleman for his excellent assistance in 
joining with others of us to defeat this 
bill and I also want to congratulate the city 
of St. Louis for going ahead with the project 
on its own in the true spirit of initiative 
and free enterprise. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Brownson. I think the gentleman 
from Missouri has done a very wise thing in 
bringing back to our attention some of these 
matters which seem dead and buried in the 
past. The city of St. Louis doing the job 
is certainly an example of free enterprise. I 
think the city of St. Louis is to be con- 
gratulated, and I think it is interesting to 
note that this vindicates the judgment of 
those who believe in free enterprise on the 
floor of the House and fight against unneces- 
sary burdens on the taxpayers. I hope other 
cities will follow suit, because marketing 
facilities do need improving, but the means 
of improving them lies within the existing 
framework of our own local government and 
our own free society. 

Mr. Curtis of Missour!. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. So often we have the 
oratory down here in the well of the House 
pointing out the conditions that exist, and 
they are bad, frequently, like lack of market- 
ing facilities, the fact that they are un- 
healthy, and so on, but all on the assumption 
that the only way you can solve the problem 
is through the Federal Government moving 
into the picture when, indeed, that is not 
the function of the Government. The real 
way to proceed in this country is to do it 
through private enterprise, and instead of 
Government competing with them, let Govy- 
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ernment encourage private enterprise. I 
think we have have a great future aheag 
of us following such a program. 


The release follows: 


[News release, National Association of Rea} 
Estate Boards, Washington, D.C., Mar, 5 
1960], , 

NORTHROP DESCRIBES PHILADELPHIA’S $100 
MILLION Foop DISTRIBUTION CENTER AT Ap- 
PRAISAL CONFERENCE 
PHILADELPHIA.—This city’s dramatic, 308. 

acre, $100 million answer to the problem of 

deteriorating, outmoded, traffic-choked 
wholesale food marketing facilities was de- 
scribed here yesterday afternoon by Vernon 

D. Northrop, president of the Food Distribu. 

tion Center. 

Mr. Northrop addressed the Central Atlan. 
tic Regional Conference of the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. AIREA 
is affiliated with the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 

The Food Distribution Center is being de- 
veloped as part of Philadelphia’s urban re- 
newal program on land provided by the city’s 
redevelopment authority. The center itself 
is a nonprofit, public corporation set up to 
provide modern, central marketing facilities 
for the food industry. 

“Modernization of terminal food marketing 
facilities in American cities is a major chal- 
lenge,” Mr. Northrop declared. He said 
Philadelphia met the challenge by planning 
a food center which would incorporate all 
the latest developments in design, sanitation, 
layout, traffic access, and convenience to 
major forms of transportation. 

The food center—which when completed 
will be valued at $100 million—‘“will make 
possible the centralization at a strategic 
location of much of the processing, storage, 
and wholesale activities which are basic to 
the distribution of food,” Mr. Northrop ex- 
plained. 

“The concentration will produce a mer- 
chandise mart for the food industry. In this 
new mart companies can build the kind of 
plants and warehouses at a centralized loca- 
tion which can reduce the cost and improve 
the quality of foodstuffs,” the Food Center 
president explained. He said the center ts 
at the terminus of major rail, highway, air, 
and water transportation routes with a 
regional marketing area of more than 22 
million people within a 90-mile radius. 

Mr. Northrop said the Food Center tract 
“provides 308 acres for development pur- 
poses, exclusive of the acres devoted to city 
streets. At least 110 acres of this area will 
be covered by buildings, almost exclusively 
of the one-story type of construction. When 
fully developed, this acreage will provide 
approximately 6 million square feet of fioor- 
space for food processing, storage, and whole- 
sale operations.” 

The center’s produce and seafood markets 
opened in June 1959. The markets contain 
nearly 100 wholesale stores and 30,000 square 
feet of modern, air-conditioned office space. 
The markets have been leased to private 
corporations composed of the merchants who 
occupy the individual stores. Permanent 
financing has been pledged by Philadelphia 
banks and insurance companies, according 
to Mr. Northrop. 

He predicted that Philadelphia’s “Food 
City of Tomorrow” will be fully developed by 
1965. “Under this program, Philadelphia 
should have one of the finest terminal food 
marketing centers in the world to serve bet- 
ter its urban population with more and 
better food at more economical costs,” Mr. 
Northrop said. He indicated the center will 
provide an example for many other cities 
faced with the problem of replacing inef- 
ficient wholesale food terminals. 
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ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. McGINLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that each of the Members of the 
House of Representatives stops from 
time time to wonder if the spirits of our 
predecessors take leave from their celes- 
tial abodes and return on occasion to 
this hallowed Chamber. 

And if they do, I am sure that today 
we have with us the spirit of William 
Jennings Bryan—the silver-tongued or- 
ator whose dynamic personality and 
magnificent voice held spellbound the 
Members of this body many times during 
his two terms of office as a Representa- 
tive from Nebraska. 

Why should the spirit of Bryan be 
with us at this time? Well, tomorrow— 
Saturday, March 19—marks the 100th 
anniversary of his birth. 

On this observation of the birth of 
this man, we to whom he is a page in the 
history of the United States can only 
turn to others who have studied his 
unique career to learn what it was about 
him that held such sway upon the 
masses. ; 

Few men in the history of this Nation, 
which has known many great men, had 
the unquestioned loyalty of so many 
people—and yet he failed three times in 
his candidacy for the Presidency. He 
was accused of base demagoguery by 
those who claim he pitted the poor 
against the rich for his own political 
gain. And yet no one successfully chal- 
lenged the personal integrity of this 
deeply religious man. 

He was a crusader. And Bryan, prob- 
ably best described in his famous cross 
of gold speech the precept that sus- 
tained his honesty, militance, and firm- 
ness of purpose when he said: 

The humblest citizen in all the land, when 


clad in the armor of a righteous cause, is 
stronger than all the hosts of evil. 


I have wondered if the speaking abil- 
ities of Bryan were as great as the years 
that have passed might make them seem 
tobe. As I, a freshman Member of this 
great body, sit and listen to the elo- 
quence of many of my colleagues today 
I wonder what manner of speaker it 
would be who could stand out alone 
above this oratory and could shine above 
the quality of other obviously great 
Speakers of his day. 

The answer came to me as I read the 
eulogy to Bryan by the Honorable 
Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, following 
the death of Bryan in 1925. Mr. Crisp 
Telated an incident that happened when 
Mr. Crisp’s father was Speaker of the 
House and he was a clerk at the Speak- 
er’s table. It was Mr. Bryan’s first year 
8S @ Member and one day during con- 
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sideration of a tariff bill Mr. Bryan 
stood and was recognized. 

Mr. Crisp related the incident as fol- 
lows: 

He [Mr. Bryan] started to address the 
House on the tariff. At first he was given 
very little attention, but after a few mo- 
ments he had won the House and had its 
undivided attention. When he was called 
down at the expiration of his 1 hour, dozens 
of Members on both sides of the House rose 
and asked unanimous consent that he be 
given unlimited time, which was done. He 
continued to enthrall and enlighten the 
House for 2 hours and 45 minutes, and that 
was the speech that brought Mr. Bryan 
first into national prominence. 


What greater testimony to a man’s 
oratory could be paid than this? 

As I dwelled upon the life of this man 
Bryan, I wondered just how deep was 
the devotion of his followers. And again 
the answer came to me from a eulogy to 
Bryan at the time of his death by the 
Honorable Edgar Howard. Mr. Howard 
was at this time a Member of the House 
of Representatives from Nebraska and 
was himself a colorful and independent- 
minded man of strong convictions. 

Mr. Howard said: 


The civilized world was hushed to tears 
when the news came that the greatest earthly 
champion of human rights in any age had 
fallen asleep in Dayton, Tenn. 

I knew him as chum knows chum, as lover 
knows sweetheart, as soldier knows loved 
captain and commander. He was magnifi- 
cently human. He was so clean and s0 pure 
that the very presence of him lifted men to 
better thoughts and higher aims. Myriads 
of men believed in Bryan unfalteringly, and 
perhaps he had a larger personal following 
than any other mortal. On many occasions 
this faithful army of believers witnessed the 
personal defeat of its loved leader, but as 
often later witnessed the triumph of his 
ideals. 

If it be true, Mr. Speaker, as the greatest 
among men are now proclaiming, that the 
crown of greatness rests upon the head of 
him who performs the largest service to his 
fellow men, then have we the sweet assurance 
that forever upon the brow of the memory 
statue of our Bryan will rest a tiara in which 
the most effulgent gem will be the Kohinoor 
of service. 

If it be true, as the priests of God are 
now proclaiming, that a pure personality, 
next to the precepts of the gospel of the 
Christ, is the most potent appeal for the up- 
lift of the human family, then it must be 
that the example of the pure life of our 
Bryan will through all the years influence 
men to greater endeavor in that exalted 
service. 

Feeble and few must be my words of trib- 
ute here. So recently upon my cheeks were 
tears, and I must not invite new flowing of 
them in the garish light of this public oc- 
casion. 


Bryan’s life was not one of personal 
triumph. As is the case of many path- 
finders, the victory is often realized in 
later years when the masses finally ap- 
preciate the purposes of these men of 
vision. 

It is somewhat ironic that the greatest 
accomplishment of his life was not di- 
rectly for a cause he espoused, nor per- 
sonal achievement, but rather for the 
benefit of another man. 

It was in the Democratic Convention of 
1912 in which Woodrow Wilson, with the 
leadership of Bryan, obtained the nomi- 
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nation on the 46th ballot. In courage 
and honesty, in the wise mastery of a 
political convention, Bryan has not been 
surpassed in our political history. 

Reports of that convention show that 
Bryan fought better when fighting for 
another than when fighting for himself. 
During the severest hours of the crisis his 
friends came to him to urge that he 
would allow them to put his own name 
into nomination. It was a time when 
many a man’s judgment was distorted by 
excitement, but Bryan’s judgment re- 
mained true, though in the realm of ideas 
it had so often gone astray. Had he 
yielded, the glory of his fight would have 
faded. 

His devotion to peace was a personal 
thing, so much so that it precipitated his 
leaving the Cabinet of President Wilson 
where he had served as Secretary of 
State. His pacifist beliefs would not be 
heeded by the people excited by the ap- 
proach of war. The attachment of the 
pro-Germans to Bryan’s utterances only 
added to his unpopularity. 

Bryan was again a loser in the famous 
Scopes “monkey trial’? in which he lost 
to the brilliant Clarence Darrow. Bryan 
was equipped only with his traditional 
religious faith and was no match for the 
philosophies of biological science. 

Five days after this trial he was found 
dead in his bed, having passed away 
quietly in his sleep. 

Thus ended the career of the Great 
Commoner—a devoted champion of the 
oppressed in every land, a prophet of 
progressive government and an uncom- 
promising humanitarian. 





OFFICIALS WHO HAVE RENDERED 
GREAT SERVICE TO THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THompson] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time over the 
years, Congress, by suitable memorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, has recog- 
nized most of the officials and leaders 
who served on the Canal Zone during the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 

During the past 13 years, I have given 
myself the pleasure of making numer- 
ous speeches and of placing documents 
of general interest in the REcorD. 

Mr. W. R. McCann, a consulting engi- 
neer of international recognition and 
well known for his contributions to the 
Panama Canal, brought to my attention 
a Panama Canal engineer who passed 
away last year in my State of Texas at 
the age of 85. The name of this unique 
character was Tollef Bache Monniche. 
In four-score years, he lived two lives— 
one that of an outstanding engineer, and 
@ second that of a horticulturist of 
merit—but in both these lives he was 
always a pioneer. Mr. McCann knew 
him intimately as an engineer, and was 
well acquainted with his Panama Canal 
accomplishments for which he had great 
admiration. 

Mr. McCann prepared a most interest- 
ing and informative biography which 
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certainly has a place in the permanent 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD and to which I 
now invite your attention: 


ToLLEF BACHE MONNICHE, 1874-1958: A Tate 
ENTED ENGINEER AND A PIONEER IN TROPICAL 
HORTICULTURE 

(By William R. McCann) 


Within the year in Austin, Tex., and far 
from his birthplace in a foreign land, a tal- 
ented engineer departed this life, a half- 
century of which was lived in Panama. Many 
persons have given loyal and devoted serv- 
ice to the Panama Canal. Tollef Bache Mon- 
niche, a fascinating and unique Norwegian, 
ranks high among them. None could have 
given more in one decade. In the traditions 
of his bold, hardy, and venturesome Norse- 
men ancestors, Monniche in his midtwenties 
regretfully forsook his native soil and emi- 
grated to America, to live and to grow and 
develop in the machinery age of the present 
century. And a pioneer he was—a pioneer in 
the unknown of engineering structures and 
materials, and a pioneer in horticulture, 
converting a tropical jungle in the moun- 
tains of Panama into a renowned coffee plan- 
tation—Finca Lerida. 

From letters and writings of those who 
knew him well for many years, the following 
abstracts will characterize and portray a be- 
loved and accomplished man: 

“Tollef Monniche, Norwegian, is a great 
inter-American. And that Virginia girl 
whom he married is the perfect chatelaine, 
as well as the best cook, best neighbor, and 
most gracious hostess in the entire Boquete 
Valley.” (Gringa, Panama Star and Herald, 
1947.) 

“Monniche was in fact a great humanitar- 
fan, as well as a great engineer and a great 
horticulturist.” (John A. Claybourne, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Mar. 23, 1959.) 

“I have never lost my admiration of T. B. 
Monniche’s high character, fine talents, and 
unique personality.” (Maj. Gen. Glen E. 
Edgerton, U.S. Army, retired, Washington, 
D.c., Apr. 16, 1959.) 

“From a conversation at which I was pres- 
ent between General Goethals and General 
Hodges, both regarded Mr. Monniche as one 
of the ablest designing engineers with the 
canal.” (Col. George R. Goethals, U.S. Army, 
retired, Las Cruces, N. Mex., Mar. 9 (1959). 

“He was so loyal to his allegiance as an 
officer of the Norwegian Army that he failed 
to take timely advantage of his U.S. residency 
to qualify for American citizenship.” (Fred- 
erick G. Swanson, Tyler, Tex., Mar. 15, 1959.) 

“About 1912, on one of those crocodile 
hunts up the Bayano, Tollef brought down 
a snipe from speedy flight with a single shot 
from his high-powered rifle—truly a mir- 
acle. The bird fell more than 500 feet away 
on treacherous muddy flats; but Monniche, 
elated with the successful shot, risked his 
life to retrieve the bird.” (Edward J. Vogel, 
Chicago, Ill., Apr. 13, 1959.) 

“Tollef successfully designed the emer- 
gency dams, with no precedent to draw 
upon. During World War II, Mrs. Monniche 
served as mother to many of our lonesome 
soldier boys who were stationed near their 
home in Boquete, Republic of Panama.” 
(Frank S. Wichman, Highland Park, Ill., Mar. 
10, 1959.) 

“Monniche had an inquiring mind and 
the broad interests of a scientist. He showed 
keen interest in our particular fields of 
meteorology, seismology, and hydrography.” 
(Homer G. Cornthwaite, Terre Haute, Ind., 
Mar. 10, 1959.) 

“When I was in Panama last fall, I was 
talking with Mosher, one of the big busi- 
nessmen of Panama, and he told me that 
Monniche used great ingenuity in developing 
his coffee plantation in a way that put Pan- 
ama in the world coffee market. Coffee from 
his estate could not be surpassed any place 
in the world. Also he said that Monniche 
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deserved a lot of credit for helping others to 
help themselves.” (Col. Daniel E. Wright, 
U.S. Army, retired, Winchester, Va., Mar. 10, 
1959.) 

“The Monniches were enthusiastic about 
horseback riding and being out in the jungle. 
When we opened the bridge across Culebra 
Cut at Empire, the Schildhauers and Mon- 
niche, on beautiful horses, led the proces- 
sion.” (Walter G. Ross, Washington, D.C., 
Mar. 16, 1959.) 

“I have a vivid recollection of the hand- 
some, distinguished-looking and _ graceful 
couple that the Monniches were at public 
and social gatherings. Also I remember how 
kind they were to us young sprats who were 
not yet dry behind the ears. Tollef’s name as 
a designing engineer stood out like a bright 
star for the young engineers to emulate. He 
personified the best in our _ profession.” 
(Maj. Gen. Thomas F. Farrell, U.S. Army, 
retired, Tullahoma, Tenn., Mar. 9, 1959.) 

“I recall quite vividly how friendly Mr. 
Monniche was to us young fellows in minor 
positions—the finest thing that a man in 
high position could do.’”’ (James A. Sullivan, 
Seattle, Wash., Mar. 31, 1959.) 

“Monniche was very sincere and hard- 
working, happy only when intensely con- 
centrating on a difficult problem, and never 
satisfied until his solution was flawless.” 
(Herbert D. Hinman, Hampton, Va., Apr. 2, 
1959.) 

“I first met Mr. and Mrs. Monniche in 1910 
at Taboga Island, off Panama City, when I 
was recuperating after a bout with malaria 
fever. I was fascinated by this charming 
couple,” (E. Sydney Randolph, Baton Rouge, 
La., March 1959.) 

“If anyone whose life and activities have 
been identified with the isthmus deserves to 
have his achievements chronicled in a book, 
Monniche does; and in personal characteris- 
tics necessary to dress a story, he bristles 
with them. David Harum himself could not 
surpass T. B. Monniche in human interest, 
nor outdo him in emotional demonstration 
of the unusual in human makeup. And to 
think that this man, convivial to the last 
degree, a bundle of tingling nerves, bubbling 
with spontaneous humor and love of com- 
panionship, would select an inaccessible spot 
in the mountainous jungle to create the most 
hospitable home and one of the finest in- 
dustries that I have ever seen. T. B. Mon- 
niche isa human dynamo, and Mrs. Monniche 
is the balance wheel and electric current 
which has kept that dynamo running so 
successfully all these years.” (Nelson Roun- 
sevell, Panama American, Jan. 30, 1934.) 

“After all, engineering and pioneering have 
much in common. In both, one has first to 
plan and visualize, and to weigh difficulties 
with an open mind; and then, with interest 
in the work and with energy and courage, 
to tackle and remove all obstacles, to push 
back the frontiers into the unknown. Yes, 
engineering is a wonderful profession, and 
pioneering is a wonderful occupation.” (Pan- 
ama American, Jan. 27, 1941, quoting a speech 
by T. B. Monniche.) 

Monniche was born August 27, 1874, in 
Surnadalen, Norway (parents Carl Alexander 
Michael Monniche m. Sophia Gudrun Bache); 
he died December 14, 1958, in Austin, Tex., 
and is interred in Oakwood Cemetery there. 
On August 3, 1909, in Roanoke, Va., he was 
married to Julia Trible Huger (parents Col. 
Frank Huger m. Julia Trible); there are no 
children. Adorable Julia Huger, a gracious 
daughter of the courtly South and a grand- 
daughter of the esteemed Confederate Gen. 
Benjamin Huger, was marvelously de- 
voted to her husband whose adventures in 
engineering and coffee production she shared 
through thick and thin for 50 years until a 
death did them part. 

At Molde (town of roses) on Romsdalsfjord 
of Norway’s rugged Atlantic coast, latitude 
63° north and almost in sight of the Arctic 
Circle, Monniche spent his early life and 
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attended Molde Latin Skole, 1883-88. When 
he was 14, the family moved to Christiang 
(now Oslo), and there he attended Otto 
Anderson’s Real Skole, 1888-93. In 1894, he 
graduated from the Royal Norwegian Schoo] 
of War at Oslo; and at intervals thereafter 
he served as lieutenant in the Royal Nor. 
wegian Army while studying engineering in 
Germany, where in 1901 he graduated with 
honors as Civil engineer at the University of 
Dresden. 

Upon graduation, Monniche came to Amer. 
ica, and for 7 years he trained and developed 
in broad phases of engineering and construc- 
tion, and was first employed as “student on 
trial” at the Pencoyd Iron Works of the 
American Bridge Co. in Philadelphia—salary, 
$12.50 weekly. He progressed rapidly there, 
and within a year advanced from draftsman 
to squad boss in the bridge department, 
Among other assignments, he checked the 
drawings for the Manhattan Valley viaduct 
and the New York subway’s crossing over 
Riverside Drive. 

From May 1902 to May 1903, the year was a 
busy one for the young engineer. He was in- 
strument man for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Pittsburgh, engaged in the construction 
of its stockyards there; and he supervised all 
fieldwork, which embraced excavation, tres- 
tles, fills, bridge foundations, and buildings 
and structures with their intricate sewerage, 
water, gas piping, and electrical conduit sys- 
tems, in all representing an outlay of $3 
million. 

From May 1903 to September 1904 Mon- 
niche executed notable work in Philadelphia 
for the Rapid Transit Co. in its subway and 
elevated railway department, engaged in the 
principal designs of a three-track elevated 
railway system, and of plain and reinforced 
concrete for the subway. It was in 1904 that 
Albert Wells Buel, American, 1862-1959, pub- 
lished the first treatise in English on “Re- 
inforced Concrete,” but a year previous Mon- 
niche had been called upon by his chief 
engineer to design reinforced concrete re- 
taining walls for the Philadelphia subway 
where it emerges from underground to meet 
the elevated structure. Monniche had told 
the chief engineer that, while studying at 
the University of Dresden (then considered 
a foremost civil engineering college) he had 
attended just one lecture of 4-hour dura- 
tion on reinforced concrete. The pro- 
fessor closed the lecture expressing the 
thought that reinforced concrete construc- 
tion might have a future. Ignorant of fun- 
damental theory and lacking knowledge of 
any source of information, Monniche pro- 
tested the assignment; nevertheless he was 
told to proceed with a drawing, which he 
did, and the design subsequently was ac- 
cepted. Years later, in relating the episode, 
Monniche said, ‘‘Well, I knew that I had to 
use vertical reinforcing rods bent horizon- 
tally at the base to take the tension stress. 
What worried me was that the steel might 
cut into the concrete at the bends; therefore 
I fastened short pieces of pipe at the bends 
to prevent this. I used heavy reinforcing 
rods, but I would not like to have that 
drawing for those walls reviewed now.” 

From September 1904 to August 1905 Mon- 
niche was assistant engineer in the designing 
department of the American Bridge Co. at 
its head office in New York City. During this 
time he was squad boss for portions of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad's station in Washing- 
ton and its then new bridge crossing the 
Susquehanna at Havre de Grace. 

In August 1905 Monniche was appointed 
assistant bridge engineer of Virginian Rail- 
way Co., and was stationed at Norfolk, Va. 
where for 1 year he had immediate charge 
of the bridge department and produced 
drawings for 50,000 tons of steel bridges. 
Upon completion of designs, he was trans- 
ferred to Glen Lyn in Giles County, Va., near 
the West Virginia boundary. As resident 
engineer, he had charge of construction of 
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the two largest bridges on the line—the New 
River Bridge, 2,200 feet long and 100 feet 
high, and the East River Bridge, 1,000 feet 
long and 140 feet high. The concrete piers, 
at that time, were the highest in the world. 

The stirring days of the Panama revolu- 
tion of 1903, the acquisition of the Canal 
zone in 1904, the “Battle of the Levels” in 
1905-06, and the starting of large-scale 
construction of a lock-type Panama Canal 
were all contemporaneous with Monniche’s 
development period. He was approaching 
his prime when in October 1907 he heark- 
ened to a call from Washington that con- 
nected him with a great undertaking for 
the ensuing 10 years. His first assign- 
ment was that of assistant engineer in the 
Division of Locks and Dams, Isthmian Canal 
Commission’s Washington office, where he 
worked a year on the design of miter gates 
for lock chambers of 100-foot width. Upon 
abolishment in October 1908 of the Wash- 
ington office of the Division of Locks and 
Dams, Monniche was transferred to the 
isthmus, stationed at Culebra Administra- 
tion Headquarters, and was appointed 
designing engineer in charge of six emer- 
gency dams for the three twin-locks. He 
served in that capacity until 1914, his 
duties including the preparation of specifica- 
tions, letting of contracts, inspection of ma- 
terials in the States and of fabrication and 
erection on the isthmus, and supervision 
over final testing and acceptance of the 
structures and operating machinery. The 
emergency dams were a unique feature of 
the Panama Canal for which Monniche’s 
unusual characteristics, his powers of con- 
centration, and his broad engineering 
training were admirably suitable to solving 
the innumerable challenging problems that 
were to be encountered in the next 6 years 
of dedicated service. 

Why were the emergency dams such an im- 
portant feature of the Panama Canal? They 
never have been used for the intended pur- 
pose, and it is to be hoped that such occa- 
sion may never arise. The water supply for 
a navigable channel at the upper levels and 
for lockage operations of the canal is Gatun 
Lake, an artificial reservoir 175 square miles 
in area with its surface &5 feet above sea 
level, fed by the Chagres River which is a 
flooding torrent in the rainy season, but of 
inconsequential runoff during a 4-month 
dry season. Should an extensive break occur 
in the perimeter of Gatun Lake, which 
initially required 4 years to fill, there would 
develop a catastrophic loss of water for 
channel and lock operations. Most vulner- 
able to a breakthrough are the locks. Were 
the upper gates rammed by a ship in transit, 
either accidentally or maliciously by sabo- 
teurs. a Niagara-like torrent would roar 
unrestrained through a lock chamber. 

In building the locks of the Panama Canal, 
extraordinary precautions were taken to 
minimize possible accidents while a ship was 
within lock limits. First, no ship is permit- 
ted to transit the locks under its own pow- 
er; a canal pilot is in complete charge of the 
ship. Towing locomotives (electric ‘““mules”) 
fore and aft, hold the ship rigidly in posi- 
tion (or in motion), from berthing to de- 
parture. Second, the upper-level miter-gates 
are in duplicate; a ship, headed either down- 
stream or upstream, could ram one of the 
gates without impairment of the water levels. 
Third, ahead of the duplicated gates, a 
strong guard chain, operated by retarding 
hydraulic cylinders in the lock walls, is hung 
across the lock entrance to bar every ship 
until it berths in the forebay and is in tow 
of the mules, whereupon the chain is low- 
ered to pass the ship. With all these safe- 
guards, plus many supplemental operating 
precautions, it is almost inconceivable that 
the levels of Gatun and Miraflores Lakes are 
ever endangered. Utmost laxity or deliber- 
ate sabotage perhaps could open a mill race 
through the locks. Then, and then only, 
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would an emergency dam be called upon to 
function. Such a situation has never devel- 
oped; it might in another war. 

Briefly, the Monniche emergency dam was 
a huge structural-steel device to place and 
to support a barrier of wickets (steel gates) 
across the raging millrace which, upon de- 
struction of the upper lock gate, would 
quickly be established in the chamber, 110 
feet wide by 75 deep. Essentially the device 
is a 3,400-ton nonsymmetrical cantilever 
swing bridge, rotating through a guadrant 
from rest on the outside walls to operating 
position spanning the entrances to the lock 
chambers. In operation, power machinery 
housed on the bridge would lower into posi- 
tion six sets of near-vertical girders which 
were hinged to the bridge at the top; and at 
the bottom the girders would slip into slots 
in the lock floor. Then the wicket gates, 
which were about 9 feet by 18 feet in area, 
would be dropped one by one on the up- 
stream side of the inclined girders, to har- 
ness in half an hour the torrent once the 
flow be established. 

For no feature of the unique structure was 
there a precedent. At that time there were 
neither practice nor standard for such an 
intricate design. The heaviest drawbridges 
then weighed 1,100 tons for the center-pin 
type and 2,800 tons for the rim-bearing 
type, both symmetrical about the vertical 
axis. The estimated weight of the Monniche 
design was 3,400 tons; and other conditions 
made the center-pin type mandatory. 
“Fortunately for me,” said Mr. Monniche in 
1941, ‘““Mr. C. C. Schneider published in the 
1908 ‘Proceedings of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers,’ a paper ‘Movable Bridges,’ 
for which he was later awarded the Norman 
Medal.” Mr. Schneider subsequently was 
elected president of the ASCE in which Mon- 
niche was associate member in 1906, mem- 
ber in 1912, and life member in 1941. 

With the emergency dams completed, 
tested, and in service in 1914, when the SS 
Ancon in September made the first ocean- 
to-ocean transit, Monniche continued to 
serve the Panama Canal until 1917 as engi- 
neer of docks in charge of the design and 
construction of the Panama Railroad’s At- 
lantic Terminal Piers at Cristobal. He re- 
signed from isthmian service, and, with his 
devoted wife, spent a year vacationing, and 
recuperating in mountainous Boquete land, 
near the Costa Rica boundary. Here they 
were destined to pioneer at Finca Lerida 
and to develop a wondrous plantation that 
sparked the growth of Panama as a producer 
and exporter of unexcelled coffee beans. As 
a horticulturist in this strange land, his 
accomplishments were many; they surpassed 
his achievements in engineering. We now 
turn to Mrs. Monniche who charmingly de- 
scribes life at Finca Lerida: 

“The word ‘finca’ means ‘plantation.’ A 
man who owned squatter’s rights to a part 
of our land had given it this name, which 
we liked and retained. Lerida is a city and 
province founded by the Moors in eastern- 
most Spain, 75 miles west of Barcelona. 

“Seeking rest and climatic change in 1911, 
we had vacationed for 2 months in Boquete 
land whose mountainous terrain we happily, 
yet zealously, explored, and hunted. Tollef 
bought a parcel of land there, a mile above 
sea level, on the slope of El Volcan, Chiri- 
qui’s extinct, ancient volcano. Our idea 
then was to use the place for hunting on 
future vacations; and Tollef, with aid of a 
mandador (Overseer) and a few mozos (la- 
borers), built a hunting lodge there, and 
also planted some coffee because he wanted 
to drink his own brand. The trip then took 
5 days by boat from Panama City to David, 
and 2 days more on horseback to Boquete 
from where & mere trail led to Lerida; and 
this trail through virgin forest was often 
blocked by fallen trees. Now one can leave 
the plantation after a leisurely breakfast, 
motor to David, 30 miles away, and then fly 
from there to Panama City in ample time 
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for lunch at the Tivoli. In 1917 Tollef was 
s0 run down after 10 years of hard work on 
the canal that he resigned, and we went to 
Lerida for a year to get in good shape. At 
that time he built a house of lumber sawed 
on the place, and we began to consider start- 
ing a coffee plantation. In 1918 we went to 
the States; and as soon as it was possible to 
travel abroad after the war, he went in 1919 
to Norway where he was called by the last 
illness of his mother, who had survived his 
father after giving birth to 12 children, 9 
being daughters. 

“After 3 years abroad we returned to Finca 
Lerida in 1922, and settled down to the busi- 
ness of raising high-quality coffee. We have 
lived there ever since (1956), nigh 40 years. 
When we first went to live on the finca we 
used kerosene lamps and toted our water 
from a spring; and I cooked on a small 
wood-burning stove. Now the lights of the 
house and plantation buildings are electric, 
and the utilities include a 12-cubic-foot 
General Electric refrigerator with freezer 
compartment, a 40-gallon hot-water heater, 
and a Norge electric range. How simple 
modern living can become, even in jungle 
land. In spite of the handicap of no roads 
and little water, Tollef has developed a 
flourishing and beautiful coffee plantation 
which has done much to put Boquete on the 
map. In 1929 he had a phenominal crop of 
930 quintals (204,600 pounds) on 12,000 cof- 
fee trees. Most of this crop was exported 
to Germany where this first export of Pan- 
ama coffee was well received, selling for 3 
times the then-current price of Boquete 
coffee. 

“Finca Lerida has grown to 365 hectares 
(about 912 acres) of which 40 hectares are 
planted with 40,000 coffee trees producing 
in a normal year a half a million pounds 
of coffee, the excellence of which is recog- 
nized in the States and Germany, as well 
as in Panama. Tollef never developed more 
coffee than he could handle efficiently with 
his available plant and equipment. In the 
Boquete mountains there is little surface 
water during the dry season, toward the end 
of which the coffee must be processed. On 
the rugged slope of El Volcan, a deep cover- 
ing of humus overlays volcanic ash and 
pumice. Tollef has preserved 100 hectares 
of virgin forest as his primary reservoir. To 
obtain enough water for processing the 
coffee, he built a 40-foot-square concrete 
reservoir, 7 feet deep. He had to carry 
2-inch pipes by horseback and man, over the 
mountain trail to Lerida and 2 miles 
further up the mountain and into virgin 
forest to tap the water supply. Tollef him- 
self made a great portion of his coffee ma- 
chinery. Several of his inventions are now 
in general use in Boquete. 

“Trying out what fruits could best be 
grown here has been one of Tollef’s hobbies. 
He has raised strawberries, boysenberries, 
peaches, pears, plums, grapes, Japanese per- 
simmons, and tomatoes, thus showing what 
can be done in this country. From Guate- 
mala he introduced several varieties of avo- 
cados which are now being grown through- 
out Boquete. 

“Preserving the natural beauties of the 
land has been more than a hobby. A hun- 
dred hectares (250 acres) is still virgin 
forest, through which over 17 miles of trail 
wind around and up to an elevation of 9,000 
feet. All this has made the place very in- 
teresting to scientists desirous of studying 
the flora and fauna of the region. Some 
naturalists have returned several times to 
pursue their studies. Tollef has always given 
them a camping site, horses, and mozos 
(laborers) to pack their gear and to help 
their explorations. Through contact with 
them he became interested in ornithology, 
and he shot and preserved a large collection 
of birds, whose habitat is above 5,000 feet. 
He sold the collection to the Chicago Mu- 
seum of Natural History. It is reputed to be 
one of the finest collections of Chiriqui 
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birds in the world. A duplicate collection 
Was presented to the Republic of Panama. 
From many lands numerous people, attracted 
by the finca’s reputation, visited us and 
added to the enjoyment of plantation life.” 

In 1955, age and its infirmities were en- 
feebling Monniche, and Finca Lerida became 
@ worrisome burden too great to overcome 
in failing health. The long-cherished plan- 
tation was sold, and the Monniches returned 
to the States. After a few months at 
Roanoke, Va., where they had married, they 
settled in Austin, Tex. He died in December 
1958 in the 85th year of his life. May his 
memory be blessed and honored, 





AMERICA’S RELIABLE FRIEND 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 

labama (Mr. ANDREWS] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the close ties of friendship and the 
many years of political and economic 
relationship that have linked us with the 
people of the Philippines, it is impor- 
tant that the Congress of the United 
States should be kept constantly in- 
formed of current developments in that 
island Republic. We do not always get 
the correct information and it is es- 
sential for the maintenance of the 
friendly relations between our two 
countries that we do. 

The New York Times of yesterday, 
March 17, published an interview with 
President Carlos P. Garcia that deserves 
our careful attention. It gives us the 
views of the head of state of that nation 
in a manner that cannot but command 
our respect and admiration. It is a 
refutation of biased reports that we have 
read from time to time in a sector of 
the American press. 

President Garcia is a steady and reli- 
able friend of the United States. He ha 
shown it during the Second World War 
when he refused to collaborate with the 
Japanese army of occupation and pre- 
ferred to be with the guerrillas in the 
hills to continue fighting for the ideals of 
democracy and freedom. He showed it 
again in Geneva, Switzerland, when, as 
Vice President and Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, he represented the Philippines 
in the conference on Indochina. His 
forthright reply to the Communist repre- 
sentatives in which he defended the 
United States against charges of im- 
perialism was praised by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Walter S. Robertson who 
heard him as “the best speech made dur- 
ing the entire conference.” 

We can still remember his speech here 
on this floor when he was the official 
guest of our Government and he spoke 
of his stand against neutralism and 
placed his country foursquare on the 
side of the United States. I do not recall 
a@ speech by a head of state who appeared 
before us, except Winston Churchill, 
souls uded as many times as his was that 

ay. 
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The New York Times interview I refer 
to underscores his friendship for the 
United States, and it also reveals him as 
a patriot and a nationalist. To be pa- 
triotic and to be nationalistic certainly 
does not mean that he is anti-American. 
In fact, as Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philip- 
pine Ambassador to the United States, 
very well said in two recent speeches 
delivered in Washington and New York, 
and which under unanimous consent I 
am also making as part of my remarks, 
we should not allow ourselves to be taken 
in by Communist propaganda which ad- 
visedly brands as anti-American any- 
thing that smacks of nationalism to dis- 
tort America’s image and present us as 
an imperialist nation. 

The New York Times interview follows: 


GARCIA ASSURES ALIEN INVESTORS—DENIES 
FILIPINO First PoLiicy WILL RESULT IN 
SEIZURE OF FOREIGN PROPERTY 

(By Jacques Nevard) 

Manita, March 16.—President Carlos P. 
Garcia of the Philippines gave assurances to- 
day that the controversial Filipino First pol- 
icy of his administration would not lead to 
the expropriation of foreign investments. 

The President denied that the policy was 
antialien and that it threatened foreigners’ 
property rights. 

In an interview at his residence in subur- 
ban Quezon City, President Garcia took issue 
with reports that United States-Philippines 
relations were deteriorating as a result of 
anti-Americanism inherent in the Filipino 
First policy. 

He said he felt that relations were better 
now than they were a year ago during a dis- 
pute over U.S. bases. 

CULTURAL TIES CITED 


“Our close political ideologies and the af- 
finity of our cultures,” the President de- 
clared, ‘are quite big barriers to anti-Amer- 
icanism in trade or in any other area.” 

President Garcia said that by Filipino 
First he meant “the effort of the Filipino 
people to acquire major participation in 
their own economy.” 

Explaining the origin of the policy, he 
said: 

“We have a background of centuries of 
foreign domination, during which period ail 
policies favored the interests of the rulers. 
Since 1946, when we became independent 
and started charting our own policies, we 
discovered that the major part of our econ- 
omy belonged to aliens.” 

The Filipino First policy calls for citizens 
of the Philippines to control at least 60 per- 
cent of all new capital investments in the 
Philippines. 

“I want to make it clear that Filipino 
First is not anti-American and could not be 
anti-American even if I, as President, so de- 
cided,’”’ he continued. ‘‘Under the so-called 
parity amendment of our Constitution, 
Americans have exactly the same rights as 
Filipinos in developing natural resources 
and establishing public utilities.” 

He said that he favored a relaxation of the 
Central Bank regulations that make it diffi- 
cult for foreign investors to send profits 
abroad. 

President Garcia also denied that his ad- 
ministration was harassing the Chinese mi- 
nority here on national or racial grounds. 

“The Chinese have been here since before 
Magellan discovered these islands,” he said. 
Many Filipinos have Chinese blood and 
Chinese names, and it is no detriment po- 
litically, socially or in business. 

He said, however, that the conflict between 
the 24 million Filipinos and the 300,000 Chi- 
nese who live in the Philippines stemmed 
from the refusal of many Chinese who arrived 
in the last 25 years to give up their ties with 
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their homeland. Many have refused to be- 
come citizens, he said, and many who ase« 
sumed citizenship “did not shift their loyale 
ties.” 

Asked about the possibility that these Chi. 
nese, if pushed too hard, might turn to Com. 
munist China for succor, President Garcia 
said that while such a possibility could not 
be ignored, it was not likely. The Chinese 
aliens in the Philippines, he said, look to 
the Republic of China, on Taiwan, as their 
support. 

The President spoke also of his campaign 
against the graft and corruption that has 
plagued his administration. He contended 
that it had been fairly successful thus far, 

Since January 1, he said, “I have dismissed 
the collector of customs at Manila, which 
handles 80 percent of the nation’s dutiable 
imports, the entire board of the Agricultural 
Credit Cooperative and Financing Adminis- 
tration and the whole board of the National 
Marketing Corporation.” 

President Garcia said he was not grooming 
any young member of his Nationalist Party 
to run as vice presidential candidate on the 
Garcia ticket in the November elections of 
1961. 

In the Philippines, the President and Vice 
President are voted upon separately. The 
present Vice President, Diosdado Macapagal, 
a member of the Liberal Party, defeated José 
Laurel, Jr., President Garcia’s running mate, 
in 1957. 

General Romulo delivered the follow- 
ing speech before the Military Order of 
the Carabao at a banquet at the Willard 
Hotel on February 6, 1960, at which 
among those present were Speaker 
RAYBURN, members of the Cabinet, and 
Members of Congress: 

I have just returned from the Philippines 
and passed through some Asian countries. I 
would like to say that in that section of the 
world we are beginning to learn, as a result 
of recent events, that communism is not the 
wave of the future that it has been presented 
to be, that it is now well known there that 
communism has been stopped in Europe, that 
in Asia my fellow Asians are now sceing its 
naked face unmasked in Tibet and the bor- 
ders of India. The neutral nations have 
remained neutral, they have not fallen for 
the wiles and blandishments of communism, 
and I wish to underscore that there was 
something more than mere Asian hospitality 
in the outburst of good will shown by the 
Asian masses when President Eisenhower was 
received by them not as a traveling salesman 
but a traveling symbol of family, friendship, 
freedom and the dignities inherent in the 
democratic way of life. 

You created NATO and SEATO and thus 
checked communism’'s advance. You led the 
way to a steady improvement of standards of 
living within a context of economic and 
social stability. You maintained your free- 
doms and helped others maintain theirs, thus 
showing that democracy is the progressive 
way of life. As an American historian re- 
cently said, in all these things you led, in- 
spired and assisted, and because other na- 
tions, Britain, France, West Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Greece, the Philippines learned 
these lessons well, you are now destined to 
be only a peer among peers. 

This is important for the Ameriacns to 
remember because it is not anti-Americanism 
for your friends to insist that they be treated 
as your peers. You have helped to raise 
them to a new level, the level of free part- 
ners and sovereign equals. Do not fall into 
the trap being laid by communism every- 
where to whisper and insinuate that it is 
anti-American whenever other nations 
friendly to you insist that they be treated 
as your peers. That is not anti-Americanism 
but, in fact, the essence of Americanism 
at its best. 
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You have created a great force for peace 
in helping build other nations to be your 
sovereign equals. You have assisted them 
to share responsibility with you and there- 
fore you will no longer be alone, aloof, iso- 
lated, looked upon with envy, jealousy, and 
suspicion. I was in the Philippines only a 
week ago and I saw developing among my 

ple a growing sense of national respon- 
sibility, a maturing consciousness of national 
sovereignty, a deepening realization of their 
role as your free and equal partner in a 
democratic world. Communism in its in- 
sidious and subtle way would want to present 
that as anti-Americanism and I warn you 
to beware that you do not unwarily fall into 
the Communist trap. 


The following address was delivered in 
New York by General Romulo on Febru- 
ary 27, 1960, when he received the annual 
brotherhood award of the Sutton Place 
Jewish Center, an award that was given 
to Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge the 
year before: 

The peace that we have, uncertain though 
it be, has made possible in the 20th cen- 
tury a political revolution of the greatest 
magnitude. The cold war has served to 
freeze colonial aspirations and has at the 
same time fostered nationalism. If America 
is to play its role at this juncture of world 
history, it must not only recognize the revo- 
lutionary forces in ferment in Asia and Africa 
but accept them as such, because only by 
their acceptance can they be directed and 
guided in the democratic pattern. America 
must not be an alien in a world of revolu- 
tionary change. 

A few weeks ago I was in the Philippines. 
The fact that according to the provisions of 
the Philippine Trade Act full duties will be 
imposed on all Philippine products entering 
the United States in 1974 is accepted by my 
people as inevitable, and in preparation for 
such economic independence from the United 
States, our leaders are now formulating our 
economic program to cushion the effects of 
this impending new development in our na- 
tional life. Some of these policies naturally 
depart from old accepted formulas and be- 
cause they are designed to protect the Fili- 
pinos, some vested interests are sometimes 
adversely affected. Communist propoganda, 
always on the alert to undermine American 
prestige, brands these policies as anti-Amer- 
ican, aimed only to hurt America. The idea, 
of course, is to present an image of America 
that is hated even by its best friends. 

The American people should be aware of 
the changes that are taking place in newly 
emergent nations, changes that are part and 
parcel of the revolution that is influencing 
their policies. They are fundamentally na- 
tionalistic and it is the tactic of communism 
to make them appear as anti-American to 
plant the seed in the Asian mind that every- 
thing that fosters nationalism is opposed by 
the United States. This, as we know, is 
false but it serves the purpose of the Krem- 
lin to distort it and the people of the United 
States should think twice before believing 
charges of anti-Americanism made every now 
and then in your papers against a people as 
is unfortunately made sometimes against 
the Philippines. 

As I have said I have just visited the 
Philippines and I can assure my American 
friends that the harmony, the friendship, 
the blood brotherhood of Bataan between the 
Philippines and the United States continues 
to be the rock on which the relations be- 
tween our two countries are founded. This 
friendship, and the common cause from 
which it stems, are more important than 
any difference of opinion which can ever 
arise between us: the differences are tem- 
Porary because the friendship is lasting. But 
it ls not enough to recognize that problems 
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do arise between friends. We must go for- 
ward to a solution of the problems, precisely 
because that is what friendship means. 





LIBERALS SUPPORT MODERN 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPERS, INC., 
WHICH SEEKS TO VIOLATE THE 
5TH AND 14TH AMENDMENTS TO 
THE CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLLIAMS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 4, 1960, a Federal judge in Chicago 
wrote an opinion which should be of in- 
terest to the advocates of the present 
civil rights bill. 

The court opinion dealt with the con- 
troversy recently engendered by Mod- 
ern Community Developers, Inc., in 
Deerfield, Ill. It is rather significant 
that on the advisory committee are such 
well-known persons as Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Jacob K. Javits, and Joseph 
S. Clark. The board of directors in- 
clude W. William Wirtz, Adlai Steven- 
son’s law partner, and Jackie Robinson. 

The Federal district court charged 
that MCD had filed false and misleading 
information with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

It further found that MCD’s “con- 
trolled occupancy” plan constituted ra- 
cial discrimination and violates the 5th 
and 14th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 

The subsidiary of MCD in the Deer- 
field case is Progress Development Corp. 
MCD owns 100 percent of the stock of 
Progress. A vice president of Progress 
is John W. Hunt, member of Adlai Stev- 
enson's law firm. 

Apparently this law firm is more in- 
terested in agitation and forced mixing 
of the races than in law; otherwise, it 
would have known of the application of 
the rule of Shelley against Kraemer. 

The court’s opinion listed 48 conclu- 
sions of law in dismissing the complaint 
of plaintiffs Progress Development Corp. 
and Modern Community Developers, Inc. 

I wish to emphasize five of these con- 
clusions. They are: 

21. Modern Community Developers, Inc., is 
an unregistered investment company within 
the meaning of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940; as such, it cannot engage in inter- 
state commerce; and its contracts are void 
and unenforceable. 

22. Modern Community Developers, Inc., 
had made as of the date of commencement 
of this action several false and misleading 
statements and had failed to disclose mate- 
rial facts in registration statements and 
prospectuses filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and under which it 
seeks to sell shares of stock in interstate 
commerce. It cannot find a cause of action 
upon any believed right to sell stock under an 
illegal prospectus. 

26. The “controlled occupancy pattern” 
which the plaintiffs propose is a racial dis- 
crimination and in violation of the 5th and 
14th amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States and is unenforceable in any 
court of law or equity in the United States. 

27. The “controlled occupancy pattern” 
which the plaintiffs propose is a racial dis- 
crimination and is in violation of sections 
1981, 1982, and 1985, title 42, United States 
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Code, and is unenforceable in any court in 
the United States. 

28. The “controlled occupancy pattern” 
which the plaintiffs propose is illegal and the 
plaintiffs do not come into a court of equity 
with clean hands. 


Mr. Speaker, this case points up what 
those of us opposing civil rights legisla- 
tion have said all along: “It is thought by 
many people that this legislation will 
affect only the South; but, if enacted, it 
will come back to haunt the other side, 
in other ways, in later days.” 

Mr. Speaker, the entire opinion in this 
case follows: 

U.S. Districr CourT FOR THE NORTHERN DIs- 
TRICT OF ILLINOIS, EASTERN DIVISION—PROG- 
RESS DEVELOPMENT CoRP., A CORPORATION, 
AND MoDERN COMMUNITY DEVELOPERS, INC., 
A CORPORATION, PLAINTIFFS Vv. JAMES C. 
MITCHELL ET AL., DEPENDANTS—No. 59 C 
2050 

MEMORANDUM 

In this proceeding, plaintiffs complain that 
the defendant officials of the village of Deer- 
field and of the Deerfield Park District, act- 
ing under color of law and using their offices 
as a cloak, have conspired with the other 
named defendants and have violated the civil 
rights of the plaintiffs contrary to the pro- 
visions of the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and contrary 
to the provisions of title 42, sections 1981, 
1982, 1983, 1985, and 1988 of the United 
States Code. They bring their action pur- 
suant to title 28, United State Code, sec- 
tion 1331. 

The section of the 14th amendment relied 
upon provides as follows: 

“Section 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without the due 
process of law; nor deny to any person with- 
in its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

The statutes relied upon provide as fol- 
lows: 

*§ 1981. Equal rights under the law 
“All persons within the jurisdiction of the 

United States shall have the same right in 

every State and Territory to make and en- 

force contracts, to sue, be parties, give evi- 
dence, and to the full and equal benefit of 
all laws and proceedings for the security of 
persons and property as is enjoyed by white 
citizens, and shall be subject to like punish- 
ment, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and 
exactions of every kind, and to no other. 
(R.S., sec. 1977.) 


“*§ 1982. Property rights of citizens 

“All citizens of the United States shall 
have the same right, in every State and 
Territory, as is enjoyed by white citizens 
thereof to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, 
and convey real and personal property. 
(R.S., sec. 1978.) 


“$1983. Civil action for deprivation of rights 


“Every person who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or Territory, subjects, or 
causes to be subjected, any citizen of the 
United States or other person within the 
jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured by 
the Constitution and laws, shall be liable to 
the party injured in an action at law, suit 
in equity, or other proper proceeding for 
redress. (R.S., sec. 1979.) 
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*“§ 1985. Conspiracy to interfere with civil 
rights—Preventing officer from 
performing duties 

s ~ * * e 

“(3) If two or more persons in any State 
or Territory conspire or go in disguise on 
the highway or on the premises of another, 
for the purpose of depriving, either directly 
or indirectly, any person or class of persons 
of the equal protection of the laws, or of 
equal privileges and immunities under the 
laws; or for the purpose of preventing or 
hindering the constituted authorities of any 

State or Territory from giving or securing 

to all persons within such State or Territory 

the equal protection of the laws; or if two 
or more persons conspire to prevent by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any citizen who is 
lawfully entitled to vote, from giving his 
support or advocacy in a legal manner, to- 
ward or in favor of the election of any law- 
fully qualified person as an elector for 
President or Vice President, or as a Member 
of Congress of the United States; or to in- 
jure any citizen in person or property on ac- 
count of such support or advocacy; in any 
case of conspiracy set forth in this section, 
if one or more persons engaged therein do, or 
cause to be done, any act in furtherance 
of the object of such conspiracy, whereby 
another is injured in his person or property, 
or deprived of having and exercising any 
right or privilege of a citizen of the United 

States, the party so injured or deprived may 

have an action for the recovery of damages, 

occasioned by such injury or deprivation, 
against any one or more of the conspirators 

(R.S., sec. 1980). 


s s s s s 
“§ 1988. Proceedings in vindication of civil 
rights 


“The jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
matters conferred on the district courts by 
the provisions of this chapter and title 18, 
for the protection of all persons in the United 
States in their civil rights, and for their 
vindication, shall be exercised and enforced 
in conformity with the laws of the United 
States, so far as such laws are suitable to 
carry the same into effect; but in all cases 
where they are not adapted to the object, 
or are deficient in the provisions necessary 
to furnish suitable remedies and punish 
offenses against law, the common law, as 
modified and changed by the Constitution 
and statutes of the State wherein the court 
having jurisdiction of such civil or criminal 
cause is held, so far as the same is not in- 
consistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, shall be extended to 
and govern the said courts in the trial and 
disposition of the cause, and, if it is of a 
criminal nature, in the infliction of punish- 
ment on the party found guilty.” 

The verified complaint, as amended, is 
divided into three counts. Count I names as 
defendants the Deerfield Park District and 
the individuals constituting the board of the 
Deerfield Park District, namely, James C. 
Mitchell, president, and Dudley L. Dewey, 
Edward J. Walchli, Donald W. Keller, and 
Aksel Petersen, members thereof, and seeks a 
temporary injunction pendente lite with the 
prayer that such injunction be made perma- 
nent upon final hearing. (See par. 39 of 
summarization of allegations of complaint, 
post.) 

Count II names as defendants the village 
of Deerfield and the individuals constituting 
the board of trustees of said village, namely, 
Joseph Koss, president, and Winston Porter, 
Harold L. Peterson, John Aberson, Maurice 
Petesch, and Arno Wehle, members thereof, 
and seeks a temporary injunction pendente 
lite with the prayer that such injunction be 
made permanent upon final hearing. (See 
par. 40 of summarization of allegations of 
complaint, post.) 

Count III, a conspiracy count, names all of 
the foregoing as defendants (except the Deer- 
field Park District and the village of Deer- 
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field) and, in addition thereto, 10 other 
individual defendants, namely, Joseph G. 
Powell, Andrew G. Bradt, Harold C. Lewis, 
Herbert H. Garbrecht, Hal A. Petit, Robert 
D. Rierson, Robert G. Mullen, Leonard Bron- 
stein, David J. Maundrell, and Frank M. 
Blake. Plaintiffs seek damages in the sum of 
$750,000. 

The plaintiffs having served notice upon 
counsel for the individual defendants named 
in counts I and II, moved the court for a 
restraining order against the defendants 
named in each of those counts and for a 
hearing date upon a motion for a preliminary 
injunction in each instance. Deerfield Park 
District and the village of Deerfield were not 
then parties defendant and so were not 
served. Counsel for the individual defend- 
ants appeared but no testimony was heard. 
The court heard oral argument, considered 
the verified complaint and thereupon denied 
the motion for a restraining order against the 
individual defendants, who are described as 
president and members of the Deerfield Park 
District, upon the allegations of count I. 

The court, however, granted plaintiffs’ mo- 
tion for a restraining order against the presi- 
dent and members of the board of trustees of 
the village, in their individual capacities, 
upon the allegations of count II. The court 
fixed bond for $1,000 which the plaintiffs 
made and which was approved. Thereupon 
the court entered a restraining order upon 
the allegations of count II, enjoining said 
individual defendants from enforcing the 
building code of the village of Deerfield in 
any discriminatory, arbitrary, or capricious 
manner against plaintiffs until further order 
of court, specifically providing, however, 
that the defendants were in no way re- 
strained from lawfully enforcing said build- 
ing code, all of which is more fully set forth 
in the order of this court entered on Decem- 
ber 22, 1959. 

The court fixed December 29, 1959, as the 
date for hearings. They were not completed 
on that date and the restraining order was 
continued in force until January 6, 1960, on 
which date said order expired by its own 
limitation. The court was without juris- 
diction to extend such order again. With- 
out further order of court, the parties pro- 
ceeded to present evidence until hearings 
were completed on January 28, 1960, al- 
though final arguments were not completed 
until February 4, 1960. 

On January 28, 1960, the court orally an- 
nounced that no motion for a preliminary 
injunction would be granted upon the alle- 
gations set forth in count II and the proof 
that had been adduced before the court 
at that time. The cause was taken and has 
been retained under advisement. 

Immediately thereafter, the court began 
taking evidence upon the ailegations of 
count I, and on January 28, 1960, concluded 
evidence thereon although final argument 
was not concluded until February 4, 1960, 
upon which date the court took its decision 
thereon under advisement and has so re- 
tained it until this time. 

The defendants named in count II filed 
a motion to dissolve the restraining order 
originally entered. The court heard argu- 
ment thereon and orally announced an in- 
tention to deny the motion but retained 
it under advisement. Since that time, the 
court, still retaining the matter under ad- 
visement, has heard evidence thereon which 
has caused it to reconsider its orally an- 
nounced intention to deny the motion. 
Among other things, it was brought out that 
plaintiff was in volation of the Deerfield 
building code when this suit was filed and 
therefore did not come into court with clean 
hands. 

The defendants named in count II also 
filed a motion for a summary judgment and 
that motion was taken with the case. 

All defendants joined in various motions 
to dismiss the whole complaint, including 
count III. The motions were supported by 
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affidavits under oath. Plaintiffs’ counse) 
stated in open court that one of the motions 
and affidavits did not completely speak the 
truth. The court thereupon gave leave to 
plaintiffs to answer the motions and to file 
counteraffidavits but the plaintiffs failed to 
file any answer to said motions or any coun. 
teraffidavits or response thereto whatsoever, 

At the conclusion of evidence upon counts 
I and II, the court heard testimony from 
plaintiffs and defendants upon the said mo- 
tions to dismiss count III and the complaint 
asa whole. Those motions were taken under 
advisement. 

It became apparent to the court at the 
outset of these proceedings that while the 
three counts of the complaint, in effect, set 
forth three suits, much time and effort would 
be saved if all the parties named in each 
of the counts were present at all hearings— 
with full right of cross-examination of all 
the parties—and if the evidence taken on 
the hearing of each motion was included in 
the consideration of every other motion, 

It was so ordered and accordingly the hear- 
ings proceeded without objections from any 
of the parties at any time during or since 
the hearings were concluded. 

For purposes of brevity, plaintiff Progress 
Development Corp. will hereinafter be re- 
ferred to as “Progress’’; plaintiff Modern 
Community Developers, Inc., as ‘Modern’; 
defendant Deerfield Park District as “Park 
District”; defendant Village of Deerfield as 
“Village”; Board of Deerfield Park District as 
“Park Board”; Board of Trustees of the Vil- 
lage of Deerfield as ‘‘Village Board.” 

Inasmuch as it was solely on the verified 
complaint herein, and without the taking 
of evidence, that the court granted plain- 
tiffs’ motion for a restraining order (on 
the allegations of count II) and denied 
plaintiffs’ similar motion (on the allega- 
tions of count I), a summarization of the 
allegations of that complaint appears ap- 
propriate at this point: 

1. Progress is an Illinois corporation duly 
organized to purchase and subdivide land, 
construct residences thereon and to sell the 
same in the ordinary course of business. 

2. In April 1959, and at subsequent dates, 
Progress entered into purchase agreements 
for two tracts of vacant land, suitable for 
subdivision and located in Deerfield, Lake 
County, Ill. 

3. Thereafter it surveyed, platted, and 
subdivided said vacant tracts of land into 
two subdivisions—one known as Floral Park 
subdivision (containing about 15 acres) and 
the other known as Weinrib’s Pear Tree sub- 
division (containing about 7 acres). 

4. On July 8, 1959, the plat of the Floral 
Park subdivision was approved by the village 
board, which is the governing authority of 
Deerfield, and on July 31, 1959, it was re- 
corded with the recorder of deeds for Lake 
County, Ill. The plat provides for 39 lots 
for residences. 

5. On September 16, 1959, the plat for 
Weinrib’s Pear Tree subdivision was ap- 
proved by the village board and on Septem- 
ber 18, 1959, it was recorded with the re- 
corder of deeds for Lake County, Ill. That 
plat provides for 12 lots for residences. 

6. Progress, relying upon the village board's 
approval of the plat for the Floral Park sub- 
division, employed a licensed engineer to 
prepare plans and specifications for under- 
ground water and sewer improvements and 
street improvements in that subdivision. 
These plans having been presented to and 
approved by the village board, Progress spent 
$30,000 in making the improvements and 
further obligated itself on an $80,000 surety 
improvement bond, likewise approved by the 
village board. 

7. Progress has likewise obligated itself 
upon a $26,000 surety improvement bond for 
improvements in Weinrib’s Pear Tree sub- 
division, which bond was also approved by 
the village board. 
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8. On September 21 and 22, 1959, Progress 
presented to Deerfield’s building commis- 
sioner plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of two model homes to be con- 
structed and located at 911 and 921 Wilmot 
Road in Deerfield. Both sets of plans were 
approved by Deerfield officials, building per- 
mits were issued and Progress had the foun- 
dations laid, outside framework and roofs 
constructed, and other work in progress prior 
to November 11, 1959. The value of the two 
houses will be $30,000 for each one when 
completed. 

9. Progress has contractually obligated it- 
self for additional large sums of money for 
engineers, architects, contractors, material 
men, legal and other expenses. 

10. The present fair market value of the 
Floral Park and Pear Tree land is in excess 
of $250,000. 

11. Modern is a corporation organized and 
doing business in the State of New Jersey and 
its principal purpose is investments by pur- 
chase of shares of stock in such corporations 
as Progress which are engaged in the acquisi- 
tion and development of residential subdivi- 
sions and in the construction and sale of 
residential housing therein. Modern owns 
shares in such corporations in the States of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. : 

12. Modern owns 100 percent of the stock 
of Progress. 

13. Both Modern and Progress have 
adopted and are following a policy of build- 
ing homes that are available for purchase by 
Negroes and members of other minority 
groups as well as by persons who are mem- 
bers of the Caucasian race. Until Novem- 
ber 11, 1959, this policy was not known to 
anyone in Deerfield. 

14. There are no Negroes residing in Deer- 
field. 

15. At all times prior to November 11, 1959, 
Progress had conformed to all of Deerfield’s 
building code requirements and had like- 
wise conformed to all of such building code 
requirements to the date of the filing of this 
complaint. It has acted in good faith and 
was not then and has not since then been 
in violation of any of Deerfield’s building 
code requirements. 

16. Immediately after November 11, 1959, 
when it became known to the defendants 
that Progress had a policy of and planned to 
sell to Negroes some of the houses it pro- 
posed to build, the defendant village and 
the defendants described as the president 
and members of the village board began a 
course Of harassment of Progress. Even 
though immediately prior to November 11, 
1959, Deerfield officials had inspected and 
approved its construction work, those defend- 
ants caused their agents and employees to 
post “stop orders” upon both buildings under 
construction. It was impossible to comply 
with those “stop orders.’’ The employees 
and agents of Progress were ordered off the 
job and all work was stopped, not only upon 
the buildings but also on the street and 
other improvements about which there had 
been no complaint. There were in fact no 
building code violations by the plaintiffs and 
they were given no opportunity to correct 
violations alleged to exist by the “stop 
orders.” It was several days before the offi- 
cers and agents of Progress could talk with 
any of the defendants about correcting the 
alleged violations. 

17. All of the aforesaid conduct was but a 
part of a scheme between the above-named 
defendants and certain other defendants to 
impede, delay, harass, and stop plaintiffs 
from constructing and selling houses to 
Negroes. 

18. All of the aforesaid defendants and all 
of the other defendants named in the com- 
Plaint had numerous conferences between 
themselves and others and held numerous 
meetings at which they conspired to devise 
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a plan to injure the plaintiffs and to deprive 
them of their rights. 

19. During the period between November 
11, 1959, and November 17, 1959, the above- 
named defendants and the members of the 
park board and certain other defendants 
conspired and confederated together for a 
plan to be presented to the park board on 
November 17, 1959, which plan had as its 
purpose injury to plaintiffs as set forth in 
the complaint. The park district covers an 
area approximately coterminous with that of 
the village. 

20. There was in existence in Deerfield an 
organization known as the Deerfield citizens 
committee of which defendant Joseph G. 
Powell is president. A subcommittee of 
that committee is known as the village 
caucus advisory committee and its chair- 
man is defendant Andrew G. Bradt. 

21. Sometime during this period there was 
formed an organization known as the North 
Shore Residents’ Association. The exact 
time of its organization is unknown but its 
Officers became known on November 24, 1959, 
and the same individuals, together with 
many others whose names are unknown to 
the plaintiffs, were active in the unlawful 
conspiracy against the plaintiffs at all times 
after November 11, 1959. Defendant Harold 
C. Lewis is a member of and chairman of 
the North Shore Residents’ Association; de- 
fendant Herbert H. Garbrecht is a member 
of and vice chairman of said group, and de- 
fendants Hal A. Petit, Robert D. Rierson, 
Robert G. Mullen, Leonard Bronstein, David 
J. Maundrell, and Frank M. Blake are mem- 
bers and directors of the residents’ associa- 
tion. At a meeting held on November 18, 
1959, and at all other public meetings there- 
after, defendant Harold C. Lewis and various 
other persons announced that a plan would 
be devised to prevent Progress Development 
Corp. from completing its project of con- 
structing and selling houses to Negroes. 

22. At a meeting of the park board held 
on November 17, 1959, certain of these de- 
fendants requested the board to take steps 
to acquire, for park purposes, the two sub- 
divisions owned by Progress. During the 
course of the meeting, defendant Joseph G. 
Powell announced that he would contact 
certain civic groups to make a study of the 
needs of the park district. Prior to this 
park board meeting, defendant Harold C. 
Lewis and others had already planned to 
conduct a poll in Deerfield to determine the 
public sentiment in Deerfield for or against 
plaintiffs’ plan to build and sell houses with- 
out restricting sales to persons of the Cau- 
casion race. All of the defendants were fully 
aware that the poll was to be taken on De- 
cember 6, 1959. The defendants who are 
president and members of the park board 
then adjourned the meeting of November 
17, 1959, to December 7, 1959, for the pur- 
ported purpose of studying the reports that 
would then be made by civic groups upon 
park needs, but actually for the purpose of 
aiding the conspiracy by giving time for the 
defendants to take the aforesaid poll and to 
further arouse opposition to the plaintiffs 
in Deerfield. 

23. Immediately thereafter the defendants 
who are the president and trustees of the 
village met, namely, on November 18, 1959, 
and again on November 23 and 24, 1959. The 
public was invited. The meetings were 
noisy and disorderly and the lawful plan 
of plaintiffs to sell some of its houses to 
Negroes was denounced as totalitarian, and 
a forcing of Negroes and other non-Cau- 
casians upon the village. Many inflammatory 
statements were made at the meetings. 
Other public meetings were held at the 
American Legion hall at which the same 
speeches were made by defendant Harold C. 
Lewis and other defendants and by other 
persons whose names are unknown to 
plaintiffs. 
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24. Numerous secret meetings were held 
in private homes by the defendants and a 
purported report and recommendation of 
park needs was prepared which was solely 
for the purpose of giving an air of legitimacy 
and color of law to any action the park 
board might take to acquire the property 
of Progress by condemnation proceedings. 
The said purported report was a 6-page 
document labeled a “‘comprehensive study,” 
and covered such broad subjects as “rela- 
tionships between governmental bodies,”’ 
“village objectives,” ‘traffic and parking,” 
“zoning,” ‘“‘water and sewers,” “expansion 
of village boundaries,’ “school objectives,” 
“school consolidation,’’ “school facilities,” 
“park objectives,” ‘“park-school site pro- 
gram.” “major park sites,” “park district 
boundaries,” and “recommendations.”” There 
was in fact no such study made. The so- 
called report included other sites strate- 
gically situated throughout Deerfield and 
recommended the acquisition of these sites, 
as well as the property owned by Progress. 
A further purpose of said purported report 
and recommendation was for the purpose of 
influencing public support of any program 
that the park board might underteke. 

25. At their meeting of November 17, 1959, 
the defendant members of the park board 
were informed that defendant Harold C. 
Lewis and others intended to conduct a poll 
of the village on or about December 6, 1959. 
The meeting was adjourned to December 7, 
1959. The true purpose of that adjourn- 
ment was to await the outcome of such poll. 
When the president and members of the 
park board met on December 7, 1959, they 
adopted resolutions designating Floral Park 
and Weinrib’s Pear Tree subdivisions as park 
sites and ordered that those subdivisions be 
acquired by condemnation proceedings for 
park purposes. (An exhibit attached to the 
complaint mentions an offer made to the 
Plaintiffs, on direction of the park board, 
of $166,199.91.) Resolutions adopted by the 
park board at that meeting also provided 
for a referendum to be held for the purpose 
of submitting to the voters a $550,000 bond 
issue, $175,000 of which the resolution ear- 
marked for the purchase of the two subdi- 
visions belonging to Progress. The referen- 
dum date was set for December 21, 1959, the 
earliest possible date that would be within 
the statutory requirement of the State of 
Illinois. 

26. Offers to purchase, totaling $166,999.91, 
were contained in three letters dated De- 
cember 7, 1959, signed by the secretary of 
the park board and addressed to Progress 
and to the Chicago National Bank, trustee 
under trust No. 16,093, legal title holder of 
certain of the property on which the pur- 
chase price had not been fully paid by Prog- 
ress. These offers were delivered personally 
by certain of the defendants other than the 
members of the park board. These offers 
were not made in good faith but were made 
for the purpose of acquiring the subdivisions 
in order to prevent Progress from building 
residential housing thereon and to prevent 
sales of homes thereon to Negroes and other 
non-Caucasians. 

27. In a letter dated December 10, 1959, 
Progress, through its attorney, rejected the 
$166,999.91 offer of defendant park district 
and its board members on the ground that 
the sum offered was so inadequate that 
Progress considered the offer not to have 
been made in good faith. 

28. There is no bona fide public need or 
necessity for the acquisition of either of 
the two subdivisions for park purposes or for 
any other public use or purpose. 

29. The acquisition of Floral Park and 
Pear Tree subdivisions was never considered 
by the park board until after the meeting of 
November 17, 1959. 

30. The acts of the president and members 
of the park board in seeking to condemn the 
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two subdivisions belonging to Progress were 
abuses of its powers of eminent domain con- 
ferred upon it by the laws of the State of 
Illinois, to wit, Ill. Rev. Stats., c. 105, sec- 
tion 8-1, and Ill. Rev. Stats., c. 47, sections 
1 to 17. 

31. Plaintiffs allege that each and every de- 
fendant has considered together and that 
each is bound by the act of every other de- 
fendant. They charge that each and every 
defendant, because of the alleged conspiracy 
they have entered into, is guilty of each and 
every overt act alleged in the complaint. 
Plaintiffs charge that there have been in- 
numerable other overt acts committed by the 
named defendants and other defendants and 
that each and every one of the defendants 
mamed in the complaint is guilty of said 
additional overt act as coconspirator. 

$2. Plaintiffs charge that defendants park 
board, its president, James C. Mitchell, and 
board members and their employees and 
agents, did not make available to them the 
books and records of the park board when 
demanded and that the delay in producing 
them was part of the conspiracy charged. 

33. Plaintiffs charge that all of the acts 
of conspiracy alleged: have required each of 
them to divert their officers from their duties, 
and to expend large sums of money. in at- 
tempting to meet the demands of the vari- 
ous defendants with the result that they 
have incurred additional expenses, costs, and 
damages in and about their property and 
business. 

34. Progress alleges it has been damaged 
by disparagement of its business reputation 
and has incurred additional construction 
costs as a result of the unlawful conspiracy 
and acts of the defendants. 

35. Modern alleges it has been damaged in 
the conduct of its business in the State of 
Illinois and elsewhere in the United States 
by disparagement of its business reputation, 
by impairment of the value of its stock and 
sales thereof to the public, by delays and 
difficulties in the construction of residential 
developments and the sales of houses there- 
in, all caused by the unlawful conspiracy 
alleged and the acts of the defendants in 
furtherance of such conspiracy. 

36. Plaintiffs charge that they will be 
irreparably damaged if a preliminary and 
ultimately a permanent injunction is not 
granted against the village of Deerfield and 
its president, Joseph Koss, and the other 
members of the board of trustees enjoining 
them from enforcing the building code of 
the village against progress for alleged build- 
ing code violations that do not exist and 
from enforcing said building code against 
plaintiffs in an arbitrary and capricious man- 
ner and in a different manner than which 
it is enforced against other builders. 

37. Plaintiffs charge that defendants Deer- 
field Park District and its president, James C. 
Mitchell, and the other members of the 
park board have threatened to file a con- 
demnation proceeding in the Lake County 
circuit court and that they are in the proc- 
ess of preparing such complaint. Unless re- 
strained they will attempt to acquire plain- 
tiffs’ property in Deerfield by condemnation, 
and that plaintiffs will be irreparably 
damaged. 

38. Plaintiffs charge that the sole and only 
reason for and the cause of the conspiracy 
and all of the overt acts and other acts in 
perpetrating the same is to discriminate 
against the plaintiffs and is founded upon 
bias and prejudice against the plaintiffs 
because of their willingness to sell houses to 
Negroes on an integrated basis. 

39. Plaintiffs seek a temporary injunction 
pendente lite, which injunction they pray 
will, upon a hearing be made permanent, 
forever restraining and enjoining the de- 
fendants James C. Mitchell, park board 
president, and Dudley L. Dewey, Edward J. 
Walchi, Donald W. Keller, and Aksel Peter- 
sen, park board members, their agents, serv- 
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ants, employees, attorneys and each of them, 
and all persons in active concert and par- 
ticipation with them and each of them 
from: 

A. Attempting to acquire by condemna- 
tion or otherwise all or any property now 
owned by plaintiffs in the village of Deer- 
field, Ill. 

B. Interfering, impeding, or otherwise at- 
tempting to prevent, hinder, or delay the 
lawful construction and sale of houses by 
plaintiffs in the village of Deerfield, Il. 

C. Interfering, impeding, or otherwise at- 
tempting to prevent, hinder, or delay the 
lawful conduct of business by plaintiff in 
the village of Deerfield, Il. 

40. Plaintiffs seek a temporary injunction 
pendente lite, which injunction they pray 
will, upon a hearing be made permanent, 
forever restraining and enjoining defendants 
Joseph Koss, village board president, and 
Winston Porter, Harold L. Peterson, John 
Aberson, Maurice Petesch, and Arno Wehle, 
village board members, their agents, servants, 
employees, attorneys, and each of them, and 
all persons in active concert and participa- 
tion with them and each of them, from: 

A. Discriminating against plaintiffs in the 
conduct of plaintiffs’ lawful business in the 
village of Deerfield, Ill., by unreasonable, 
arbitrary, and capricious enforcement of the 
statutes, ordinances, regulations, usages, and 
customs of the State of Illinois and said vil- 
lage of Deerfield. 

B. Interfering, impeding, or otherwise at- 
tempting to prevent, hinder, or delay the 
lawful construction and sale of houses by 
plaintiffs in the village of Deerfield, Il. 

C. Interfering, impeding, or otherwise at- 
tempting to prevent, hinder, or delay the 
lawful conduct of business by plaintiffs in 
the village of Deerfield, Ill. 

41. Count III charges all of the defendants 
with conspiring to discriminate against the 
plaintiffs and with violating the civil rights 
of plaintiffs by taking their property to keep 
them from selling some houses to Negroes. 
Plaintiffs allege damages in the sum of $750,- 
000. Itis a general allegation without speci- 
fying the nature and extent of the damages 
to Modern. 

42. Progress alleges the present value of its 
property to be $250,000. No facts are alleged 
in support of such valuation, although there 
is an allegation that Progress has expended 
$30,000 for improvements. There is an aver- 
ment that the value of the two houses now 
under construction will be $60,000 when 
completed, but no allegation as to how much 
has been expended in the construction 
thereof. 

No damages are sought from either the 
village of Deerfield or the Deerfield Park Dis- 
trict. 

The complaint states a good cause of ac- 
tion. Certainly the plaintiff, Progress, had 
a right to sell to Negroes the houses that it 
proposed to build and had no obligation to 
shout from the housetops the fact that it 
planned to do so. Progress had an absolute 
right to keep that secret within its corporate 
breast. As a corporation, Progress had no 
more obligation to divulge its plans than an 
individual person would have had in a simi- 
lar situation. Rights guaranteed to “per- 
sons” under the Constitution are guaranteed 
to corporations since the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly held that corporations come with- 
in that classification. 

If, as alleged in the complaint, the activi- 
ties of Progress are limited to unrestricted 
sales of homes to persons of all races, then 
Progress could in no wise be guilty of deceit 
or bad faith in its dealings with the village 
and its citizen when it failed to mention its 
plans to sell some of the houses to Negroes. 
As a matter of fact and law, Progress has the 
absolute right to select its own purchasers. 
It can select whites only, or Negroes ofly, or 
whites and Negroes in any ratio it chooses. 
It can limit its sales exclusively to Jews, 
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Catholics, Protestants, orientals, Polynesians, 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, midgets, 
giants, brown-eyed or blue-eyed people, 
curlyheaded or baldheaded people. It could 
select only those who are members of the 
Mafia, K.K.K., N.A.A.C.P., those who are 
listed in Who’s Who or those who are listed 
in the social register. In short, the law pro- 
tects Progress in its right to sell to those 
persons it may choose—and without prior 
notice thereof to the village of Deerfield— 
but the law will not protect, by enforcement, 
any rights which Progress or anyone else may 
claim by virtue of recorded or unrecorded 
covenants which restrict the use or convey- 
ance of real estate in any discriminatory 
manner whatsoever against any race, color 
or creed. 

It would be lawful for Progress, if it so 
desired, to require each purchaser of its 
homes to accept a deed containing a restric- 
tive covenant running with the land and 
providing that the grantee would never con- 
vey the premises to any person not a mem- 
ber of the particular group or classification 
of persons to which the grantee belonged. 
Such a deed might also provide for a forfei- 
ture in the event of a breach of the restric- 
tive covenant, and might contain a further 
provision that any person affected might sue 
to restrain any conveyance contrary to such 
covenant and to obtain damages from the 
offending party. When it came to the acid 
test, however, such a restrictive covenant 
would be of no avail to Progress or to anyone 
else since no court in the United States 
would or could enforce it. (Shelley v. Krae« 
mer (334 U.S. 1).) 

Having first ascertained that it has furis- 
diction of the subject matter and of the 
parties to this action brought under the 
civil rights statutes, and having in mind the 
limitations imposed upon it by 28 U.S.C. 2283 
that— 

“A court of the United States may not 
grant an injunction to stay proceedings in 
a State court except as expressly authorized 
by act of Congress, or where necessary in 
aid of its jurisdiction, or to protect or effec- 
tuate its Judgments,” 


and further having considered the verified 
complaint herein and heard argument of 
counsel, this court determined that since a 
good cause of action for a claim for damages 
was stated under the civil rights statutes, it 
likewise had equitable jurisdiction for the 
purpose of protecting and enforcing its juris- 
diction at law. 

Concerning plaintiff's motion (based on 
count I) for a restraining order enjoining 
the park board officials, individually, from 
instituting condemnation proceedings to 
take plaintiff's property, the court deter- 
mined that the allegations of count I did 
not state a cause that warranted the court’s 
use of its injunctive power without first 
hearing evidence and argument of counsel on 
the matter. The court thereupon denied the 
motion for a restraining order and fixed a 
subsequent date for hearing evidence and 
argument upon the prayer for preliminary 
injunction contained in count I of the 
complaint. 

The court then turned to a consideration 
of plaintiff's motion (based on count II) for 
a restraining order enjoining the officials of 
the village, individually, from enforcing the 
building code of Deerfield against plaintiffs 
in a discriminatory, arbitrary, and capricious 
manner. It appearing to the court that work 
on the two buildings under construction had 
been discontinued, that a great deal of emo- 
tion and ill feeling existed between the par- 
ties, and that a dispute existed between the 
parties as to whether the agents and employ- 
ees of Progress had or had not been given the 
right to correct alleged building code viola- 
tions, the court—without finding that the 
defendants had attempted to or had enforced 
the village building code in a discriminatory, 
arbitrary, or capricious manner— granted the 
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motion for a restraining order and fixed a 
date for a hearing on the prayer for prelim- 
inary injunction contained in count II of the 
complaint. 

There can be no question but what great 
public concern and interest have been 
aroused by this litigation and the events 
leading up to it. Initially, the proceeding 
seemed to present some perplexing and com- 
plex problems but now that all of the evi- 
dence is in the matter has resolved itself 
into a comparatively simple matter both as 
to facts and as to law. It takes no Sherlock 
Holmes to unravel and determine the facts 
and it takes no Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
comprehend and apply the applicable law. 

Plaintiff Progress is an Illinois corporation 
with its principal place of business in Chica- 
go, Il. It has as its principal purposes the 
acquisition and development of residential 
subdivisions and the construction and sale of 
residential housing therein. 

Plaintiff Modern is a New Jersey corpora- 

tion with its principal place of business in 
Princeton, N.J. Its alleged principal pur- 
poses are the investment, by purchases of 
shares of stock and otherwise, in Progress 
and in other similar corporations which are 
engaged in the development of residential 
subdivisions and construction of housing 
therein. Modern owns all of the issued and 
outstanding shares of Progress and the 
facade of local directors is nothing more than 
a transparent veil, worn solely for adorn- 
ment. Modern completely dominates Prog- 
ress. , 
Defendant village of Deerfield is a modern, 
residential, suburban municipality. Its 
governing body is the Village Board of Trus- 
tees, pursuant to the statutes of the State of 
Illinois. There is also a village manager, 
pursuant to ordinances adopted by said 
board. The village is a rapidly growing com- 
munity. Its population has increased from 
8,288 in 1950 to 4,188 in 1952, to 7,809 in 
1957 and in December 1959, when this suit 
was instituted, its population was approxi- 
mately 11,000. As a result, vacant land 
available for parks has rapidly disappeared. 
Roughly calculated, the village is a 2-mile- 
square area. According to accepted munici- 
pal planning, such a community should have 
at least 250 acres of park. At the present 
time Deerfield has only about 47 acres and 
it is obviously in need of a diversified park 
system with parks scattered throughout the 
community. There is practically no vacant 
land left which is available for parks except 
that which is owned by the plaintiffs and the 
other parcels which were included in the 
referendum held under the direction of the 
park board for the purpose of acquiring 
plaintiffs’ land and the other parcels for the 
school-park program. 

The need for more land for parks has been 
well known to the park board and on two 
separate occasions in 1959 referendums were 
held in an attempt to obtain additional land. 
On each occasion they were unsuccessful. 
Opposition came from a fear of increased 
taxes and because of a disagreément as to 
where the parks should be located. Some 
citizens wanted one large park at the south- 
east part of the village and others wanted 
smaller parks distributed throughout the 
community. 

The defendant Joseph Koss is now and 
at all times mentioned in the complaint has 
been the acting president of the board of 
trustees of the said village, having been ap- 
pointed to said office by the other members 
of the board of trustees to fill a temporary 
vacancy in said office. The defendants Win- 
ston Porter, Harold L. Peterson, John Aber- 
son, Maurice Petesch and Arno Wehle are 
now and at all times mentioned in said com- 
Plaint have been members of the board of 
trustees of said village. 

Deerfield Park District of Lake County, 
Ill, is a body corporate and politic under 
the provisions of section 8-1 of chapter 105 
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of Illinois Revised Statutes, and is governed 
by a board of five elected commissioners— 
defendants James C. Mitchell, president, 
and Dudley L. Dewey, Edward J. Walchi, 
Donald W. Keller, and Aksel Peterson, mem- 
bers, who serve without compensation. They 
constitute the corporate authority of such 
district as provided by section 4-1 of said 
chapter 105. Said commissioners act as leg- 
islators and are given legislative powers in 
said chapter 105 to enact all necessary rules, 
resolutions and ordinances and to exercise 
the power of eminent domain to acquire real 
estate for park purposes. 

The Deerfield Park District covers an area 
approximately coterminous with that of said 
village, and the land owned by Progress, 
known as Floral Park and Pear Tree subdi- 
visions, is situated within said village and 
within said park district. | 

The other defendants are divided into two 
groups: (1) Defendants Harold C. Lewis, 
Herbert H. Carbrecht, Hal A. Petit, Robert D. 
Rierson, Robert G. Mullen, Leonard Bron- 
stein, David J. Maundrell and Frank M. 
Blake are members of the North Shore Resi- 
dents’ Association; (2) Defendants Joseph 
G. Powell and Andrew G. Bradt are mem- 
bers of the Deerfield citizens committee. 

The North Shore Residents’ Association 
was organized shortly after November 23, 
1959, and was Opposed to the project being 
sponsored by Progress and to the actions of 
the representatives of that company. There 
is no evidence that the members of the resi- 
dents’ association did anything which. was 
illegal. All actions taken by the residents’ 
association were separate and distinct from 
the actions taken by the park commissioners. 
All evidence in the record shows that the 
park commissioners refused to become as- 
sociated in any way with the residents’ as- 
sociation and maintained the constant posi- 
tion—which they had adopted many months 
prior to any knowledge of the proposed ac- 
tivities of Progress—that they were not in- 
terested in single properties but only in an 
overall land acquisition program for all of the 
village. 

The Deerfield Citizens Commission is a not- 
for-profit Illinois corporation which was or- 
ganized in 1950 with the purpose of “Full 
cooperation with all village governing bodies 
for a better Deerfield,” and it has been the 
main organization in Deerfield working on 
all civic problems. On many occasions in 
the past, this committee advised the park 
board and actively campaigned in park dis- 
trict, school district, and other civic elec- 
tions in Deerfield. These activities have been 
continuous from 1950 to December 21, 1959. 
This committee is composed of civic-minded 
persons interested only in the welfare of the 
children and other residents and taxpayers 
of Deerfield. 

There is no credible proof of any combina- 
tion or conspiracy whatsoever between the 
defendants, members of the board of trus- 
tees and park commissioners during the pe- 
riod from November 11, 1959, to December 
1, 1959. There was no concerted plan or 
conspiracy between any of the defendants, 
and in fact, except that certain defendants 
were acquainted as local citizens, there was 
no relation between the park commissioners 
and the other defendants during the period 
from November 11, 1959, to December 21, 
1959. The evidence clearly revealed that 
several of the individual defendants had 
never personally met or seen a number of 
the other individual defendants and defend- 
ants who were village officials and the evi- 
dence also revealed that the village officials 
did not Know all of the individual defend- 
ants until they appeared in court. As a mat- 
ter of fact, several of the defendants were 
introduced to each other in court. 

The record discloses that the park com- 
missioners have served faithfully and indus- 
triously for the benefit of the taxpayers of 
Deerfield and have carried on a commendable 
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park-school cooperation plan which has ben- 
efited the children and all residents and tax- 
payers of Deerfield. It is the duty of these 
park commissioners to acquire land suitably 
located for parks and to expand the usable 
acres of park land. Both Pear Tree and 
Floral Park are suitably located for proper 
park purposes. It is also the duty of the 
park board to acquire land before loss by 
subdividing or other use makes the land too 
expensive to acquire. 

Deerfield Park district and school districts 
109 and 110 have cooperated for a number 
of years in a program whereby the park dis- 
trict purchases land adjacent to the schools 
and the park land is used both as recreation 
areas for parks and as recreation and physi- 
cal education areas for the schools with the 
result that there has been a saving of taxes 
and the school districts are able to use their 
limited funds for buildings. This program 
has permitted school district No. 110 to build 
schools which it could not otherwise have 
built. 

Wilmot School of school district No. 110 
is located on the southeast corner of Wilmot 
Road and Deerfield Road and has no vacant 
land adjacent thereto on the south or east 
sides. It has approximately 4% acres of va- 
cant land available for playground which is 
presently owned by the Deerfield Park dis- 
trict and will have an enrollment of over 
1,000 students, many being junior high stu- 
dents. The only vacant land within the 
Deerfield Park district adjacent to this 
school is Floral Park, which is immediately 
to the north across Deerfield Road and com- 
prises approximately 15 acres. 

The history of the park commissioners’ in- 
terest in acquiring Floral Park and Pear Tree 
is of long standing. A qualified park planner 
was hired by the park board in May 1959. He 
made a study and viewed the properties now 
known as Floral Park subdivision and Pear 
Tree subdivision. He prepared a map for the 
park board which shows Floral Park as a 
proposed park site. At the meeting of the 
park board on May 19, 1959, he recommended 
the acquisition of the property. He filed 
with the board a written report which 
recommended a swimming pool site be 
located “in the vicinity of or west of Wilmot 
Road. Any future pool would relieve the 
presently proposed pool and draw from the 
population west of the tracks.” At that 
time the board determined not to include 
the Floral Park site in the August 1959 
referendum and decided to hold it for a 
future referendum because the Floral Park 
site is in school district No. 110, with only 
about one-third of the park district voters, 
and there are fewer park sites in school 
district No. 109 which has about two-thirds 
of the voters in the park district. 

In May or June of 1959, Defendant Mitchell 
of the park board appeared at the school 
board meeting of school district No. 110 
and the president of the school board re- 
quested the park district to purchase Floral 
Park as an additional park site. Mitchell 
agreed that it should be included in a later 
park board referendum when it appeared 
that voter approval might be favorable there- 
to. The referendum of December 21, 1959, 
carried into effect the plan for park acquisi- 
tion made in May 1959—6 months before 
Progress had disclosed its intended opera- 
tion, The referendum of December 21, 1959, 
was a furtherance of the commendable 
park-school cooperation which had been 
carried on for years in an attempt to pro- 
vide proper park and school ground facil- 
ities for Deerfield. 

In December 1959 only two vacant pieces of 
property within the park district—that is, 
Floral Park and Pear Tree—met the recom- 
mendations of the park planner’s May 1959 
report that the western pool site be located 
“in the vicinity of Wilmot Road.” The expert 
advised the park board against locating a 
swimming pool on a park being used in 
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conjunction with a school. Floral Park was, 
therefore, not suitable for a swimming pool 
site and Pear Tree was the only vacant 
property suitably located in the park district 
for a western swimming pool site. 

At its adjourned meeting of December 7, 
1959, the park board in open meeting duly 
passed a resolution calling an election on 
December 21, 1959, to submit to the voters 
the proposition to issue $550,000 of park 
bonds to secure funds to purchase and im- 
prove additional park sites. In addition, 
the board duly adopted plans and estimates 
whereby six sites, comprising approximately 
80 acres would be purchased, including 
Floral Park and Pear Tree. The park 
board authorized the sending of offers to the 
title holders of Floral Park and Pear Tree 
and the institution of condemnation pro- 
ceedings in the event the offers were re- 
fused. The cost of acquiring the land would 
increase by a continuance of the construc- 
tion. 

The park commissioners exercised proper 
judgment in carrying out their duties when 
they selected these six sites in connection 
with the referendum of December 21, 1959. 
The park district has no funds with which 
to purchase land except by issuing bonds 
pursuant to voter approval. The motive and 
the purpose of the park commissioners in 
passing the referendum resolution on De- 
cember 7, 1959, was to carry into effect a long 
established plan of acquiring proper park 
lands for Deerfield and the six properties 
included in the December 21, 1959 election 
were all proper lands for park purposes. 
Three of the six sites had been included in 
elections held in April and August 1959. 

In order to give Progress prompt notice of 
the offers, Defendant Mitchell arranged for 
personal delivery by certain defendants as 
well as by registered mail. The voters ap- 
proved the bond issue on December 21, 1959, 
and on December 24, 1959, condemnation 
proceedings were instituted by the Deerfield 
Park District to secure Floral Park and Pear 
Tree as park sites, the offers of purchase hav- 
ing been rejected by Progress. The park 
commissioners acted in good faith in exercis- 
ing their legislative discretion on December 
7, 1959, by adopting the resolution calling the 
election of December 21, 1959. 

There is little doubt that had it not been 
for aroused public opposition to plaintiffs’ 
plan to initiate and maintain a controlled 
integration plan by selling to Negroes 20 to 
22 percent of the houses it proposed to 
build, the outcome of the referendum of 
December 21, 1959, would have been much 
the same as that of previous referendums 
held by the park board in its attempts to 
acquire property for park sites. However, 
although opposition to Progress’ plan un- 
doubtedly furnished a major part of the basis 
for the action of the voters, it was not, as 
charged, the sole basis. 

The undisputed evidence conclusively 
shows that there is a bona fide public need 
for the acquisition of both Floral Park and 
Pear Tree for park purposes. That was 
clearly brought out by the testimony of the 
park board officials, by plaintiffs’ own wit- 
ness Whitney, and by the park-planning 
expert, Witness Roy Layman. 

The motives of the park commissioners in 
adopting the resolution on December 7, 1959, 
calling the election to secure funds to acquire 
six park sites, including Pear Tree and Floral 
Park, were solely and only to provide ade- 
quate and necessary parks for Deerfield and 
were not to interfere in any way with plans 
of Progress to build homes in Deerfield. 
There was no motive or purpose on the part 
of the defendant park commissioner-legis- 
lators to interfere with intended use by any 
owner of his property. 

There is no evidence that defendants 
Joseph G. Powell and Andrew G. Bradt held 
meetings with other members of the Deer- 
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field citizens committee from which there 
was evolved a plan to demand that the park 
district, or other local government agency 
with the power of eminent domain, acquire 
Floral Park and Pear Tree by condemnation 
for the purpose of preventing Progress from 
putting its sales intention into effect. 

There is no evidence that defendant park 
board members combined and conspired 
with other defendants herein or with any 
other persons to prevent Progress from con- 
structing and selling homes to Negroes. 

There is no evidence that out of any 
meeting between November 13, 1959, and 
December 7, 1959, a plan was evolved to 
demand that the park district or other local 
governmental agency with the power of 
eminent domain under Illinois law, acquire 
Floral Park and Pear Tree by condemnation, 
for the sole purpose of preventing Progress 
from putting into effect its said sales inten- 
tion or for the purpose of preventing 
Progress from exercising its lawful rights. 

The park board and its representatives co- 
operated reasonably with the representatives 
of Progress in making available to the lat- 
ter the minutes and records of the park dis- 
trict in conformity with the provisions of 
the laws of Illinois. 

There is no evidence that the offer (de- 
scribed in par. 51 of the complaint) which 
the park board made to Progress was not 
made in good faith. 

No member of the park board has shown 
or indicated any hostility or opposition to 
Negroes as a race or to Negroes owning 
property in or living in Deerfield. 

Plaintiffs have the intention of develop- 
ing Floral Park and Pear Tree subdivisions 
(the premises described in par. 11 of the 
complaint) by building approximately 51 
houses thereon. It is their claimed inten- 
tion to sell 10 or 12 of these houses to Ne- 
groes. They will not sell all or even 50 per- 
cent of them to Negroes or all or even 50 
percent of them to Caucasians. This plan 
the plaintiffs call their “controlled occu- 
pancy pattern.” On order of this court, 
plaintiffs produced two forms of restrictive 
sale agreement by means of which they plan 
to control future sales for more than 10 
years, and to preserve the ratio of Negroes 
and Caucasians they establish. On the trial, 
plaintiffs were unconvincing in their at- 
tempts to avoid the stigma of forcing pur- 
chasers to execute such agreements by stat- 
ing that execution of such agreements would 
be urged but would not be required. It is 
clear, and I find, from the admission of 
plaintiffs’ officers and attorney, and from 
available literature, that plaintiffs intend to 
control the ratio of Negroes and Caucasians 
living on the premises in question for 10 
years and plans to do it by reserving to 
Progress or its nominee the right to deter- 
mine the purchaser of the property when 
an owner desires to resell. 

The plaintiffs were given wide latitude in 
the production of all proofs possible. All 
sources of possible conspiracy were minutely 
examined into by plaintiff's counsel. No con- 
spiracy, Or any semblance of conspiracy by 
the park board commissioners was proved, 
and the court finds that no good purpose will 
be served by requiring defendants Mitchell, 
Dewey, Walchi, Keller, or Peterson to de- 
fend further herein and that the park board 
and the individual park commissioners, 
James C. Mitchell, Dudley L. Dewey, Edward 
J. Walchi, Donald W. Keller, and Aksel 
Petersen should be dismissed from this cause 
with their costs. 

In April 1959 and at subsequent dates, 
Progress acquired the two separate tracts 
of real property (called Floral Park and Pear 
Tree), which it now owns in said village. 
Upon request of Progress, the board of 
trustees of the village approved plats of sub- 
division of said property—Floral Park on July 
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8, 1959, and Pear Tree on September 16, 
1959. The plat for Floral Park provides for 
39 homesites and the one for Pear Tree pro- 
vides for 12 homesites. 

Prior to the approval of said plats of sub- 
divisions, the board of trustees imposed cer- 
tain conditions upon the plaintiff, Progress, 
requiring it to reach satisfactory financial 
arrangements with school district No. 110 
which enveloped or bordered upon said prop- 
erty, and the St. Gregory Church which was 
adjacent to said property. Questions also 
were raised by the village relative to the 
form of subdivision bond which the plain- 
tiff Progress desired to use. The bond form 
first offered by the builder was not the stand. 
ard bond form acceptable to the village and 
the bond as offered contained clauses and 
other provisions which did not meet with 
the approval of Building Commissioner 
Robert E. Bowen. Apparently these prob- 
lems were resolved, and a subdivision bond 
was finally approved by the village authori- 
ties. Other than these conditions and other 
technical requirements relative to said plats, 
the said defendants raised no other objec- 
tions and there was no mention that the 
said sites should be or might be set aside for 
park, school or other public purposes. 

The plaintiff builder, having filed the 
requisite plans and specifications, secured 
building permits on September 21 and 22, 
1959, from Building Commissioner Bowen for 
the construction of two model homes at the 
Floral Park subdivision. These homes are 
now partially completed and are lIccated at 
911 and 921 Wilmot Road, respectively. The 
foundation work on 911 Wilmot Road was 
completed toward the end of October and the 
framing or carpentry work was commenced at 
that site at or about said time. The framing 
or carpentry work was commenced at 921 
Wilmot Road about a week subsequent 
thereto. 

Progress represented to the court that there 
were in tact no building violations at the 
time of the filing of the complaint. The 
overwhelming evidence is to the contrary. 

Building Inspector Richard Chilton spent 
approximately 10 full 8-hour days on the 
building site during the installation of un- 
derground improvements, starting approxi- 
mately in August of 1959. Building Com- 
missioner Bowen and Building Inspector Kil- 
gore also visited the site during said period. 
When Building Commissioner Bowen in- 
spected the underground improvements, he 
found certain violations from time to time 
but Max Weinrib, executive vice president 
of Progress, corrected them promptly upon 
receiving notice thereof. At one point dur- 
ing the installation of the underground im- 
provements, Bowen considered the issuance 
of a stop order because the specifications 
called for 2 inches of sand in the sanitary 
sewer and plantiff builder was not comply- 
ing with that requirement. Building Com- 
missioner Bowen did not issue a stop order 
because he was able to make contact with 
the contractor and, in Mr. Bowen's words, 
“We got that straightened out real fast.” 

Two of the village inspectors, Mr. Kilgore 
and Mr. Chilton inspected the carpentry 
work at 911 Wilmot Road during the first 
week in November. They found that the 
bracing was improperly installed and was 
not in accordance with the requirements of 
the village building code. They called this 
to the attention of the carpentry foreman 
who was present on the job. It also appeared 
that the carpentry foreman did not have a 
set of approved plans on the Job. They tried 
to explain to the foreman that he would 
have to correct the bracing and when it ap- 
peared that the foreman had difficulty in 
understanding the matter, they suggested 
to him that he obtain a copy of the Deerfield 
building code. The foreman said that he 
would get a copy and that if the bracing 
was incorrect, he would correct it. 
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The acting president of the village, Jo- 
seph Koss, first learned on November 10, 
1959, of Progress’ plans to establish @ so- 
called integrated housing project in the 
Floral Park and Pear Tree subdivisions. On 
the following evening, November 11, 1959, at 
a regular board meeting of the village trus- 
tees, President Koss received further infor- 
mation relative to plaintiff Progress’ plans. 
No discussion of those plans took place dur- 
ing the course of the meeting but after the 
meeting had adjourned the trustees met in 
a conference room at the village hall with 
their village manager and the village attor- 
ney, Thomas E. Matthews. The board asked 
the village attorney for advice and guidance 
and he advised the board to continue to act 
as they had in the past and no differently. 
Defendant Joseph Koss testified that prior 
to talking with the village attorney he really 
had not known what the board should or 
should not do in its official capacity but 
that on directing the question to Attorney 
Matthews the latter had replied, “You have 
taken an oath of office. Village Manager 
Stilphen heard a discussion of some building 
violation connected with the Floral Park 
subdivision, but recalled nothing specific. 
The board agreed that the village attorney 
should discuss the entire matter with Com- 
missioner Bowen so that any directions as 
to the manner of enforcement of the build- 
ing code against the builder would be clear. 

Pursuant to the direction of the board of 
trustees of the village, through its Village 
Manager Stilphen, Bowen went to the office 
of the village attorney on November 12 at 
which time the village attorney informed 
Bowen that the plaintiffs had plans to estab- 
lish an integrated housing project but that 
the board wanted Bowen to enforce the vil- 
lage ordinances as to plaintiff builder in the 
same manner as he would against anyone 
else in the village, regardless of plaintiff's 
plans. It does not appear that (other than 
these instructions from the village attorney) 
Bowen received any instructions from the 
villages officials relative to the manner of 
enforcing the village ordinances against the 
plaintiff builder. 

On November 13, 1959, Bowen and Kilgore 
inspected the premises at 911 Wilmot Road 
and found that the diagonal cross-bracing 
was nailed over the exterior sheathing, that 
there was improper nailing and that some 
of the boards were split and were hanging 
loose. Bowen also found that the carpen- 
ters had completely cut through the header 
for the ceiling joists. All of these items were 
in violation of the requirements of the Deer- 
field building code. At that point, Bowen 
asked Kilgore if the latter permitted that 
type of construction and Kilgore informed 
Bowen that he had inspected the premises 
on a prior date and had told the foreman to 
correct the bracing. It also appeared at said 
time that the foreman was unable to pro- 
duce an approved set of plans for the build- 
ing. In view of these circumstances, Bowen 
instructed Kilgore to shut down the job at 
911 Wilmot Road. A notice to that effect 
was posted on the premises by Kilgore and 
the carpentry foreman was requested to con- 
tact Weinrib, agent of Progress, and to have 
the latter get in touch with Building Com- 
missioner Bowen relative to the situation. 

Bowen and Kilgore then inspected the 
building at 921 Wilmot Road and they also 
observed violations of the Deerfield building 
code and found that there was no approved 
set of plans present at the site. Although 
Weinrib was present at the premises later in 
the day, he made no attempt to contact 
Bowen until the following Monday, Novem- 
ber 16, 1959. 

Plaintiffs complained that it was impos- 
sible to comply with the violation notice or 
stop order posted on the premises at 911 
Wilmot Road because it required that the 
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violation be corrected the very same day and 
at the same time the men were not permitted 
to work. Bowen and Kilgore explained in 
their testimony that this was their normal 
practice and that the effect of having the 
contractor lose a few days’ work generally 
got effective results. This testimony was not 
contradicted or impeached in any manner. 
This practice was substantiated by evidence 
of other and similar actions taken by the 
village building department prior to and 
subsequent to November 13 with other build- 
ers. 

Testimony shows that on the same date 
on which a stop order was posted at 911 
Wilmot Road, to wit November 13, Bowen and 
Kilgore inspected other residential housing 
in the village. Upon finding a violation of 
the building code at 1111 Montgomery Street 
in the village, they posted a stop order at 
those premises and that notice also required 
the contractor to correct the violation the 
same day. 

Testimony further shows that on said 
November 13 Bowen and Kilgore inspected 
a residential building in the Scatterwood 
subdivision in the village. There they found 
that a cross bracing was missing on one of 
the walls and that there was improper bear- 
ing under one of the steel columns in the 
garage area. Bowen at said time observed 
to Kilgore that this was similar to the viola- 
tion they had found on plaintiffs’ premises 
and he ordered Kilgore to post a violation 
notice on this job also. 

When Bowen posted the stop order at 911 
Wilmot Road on November 13, he was acting 
properly on the basis of the instructions and 
statement of policy as given to him by the 
village attorney on the previous day. The 
evidence shows that although the defect in 
the cross bracing at 911 Wilmot Road could 
have been corrected in 40 man-hours of work, 
it was not until several weeks subsequent to 
the date of the stop order that the correc- 
tions were actually made so that the work 
would be in accord with the requirements of 
the building code. 

It further appears that from the time that 
Bowen was employed as building commis- 
sioner in the village of Deerfield, to wit, 
October 1958, and through the year 1959, 
he had issued approximately 14 stop orders 
on other buildings in the village for divers 
violations of the building and zoning ordi- 
nances of the village, and that his action 
in issuing the stop order at 911 Wilmot Road 
on November 13, was not in variance with 
his general practice or intended to be dis- 
criminatory as to the plaintiffs herein. 

Bowen issued two other stop orders against 
the buildings of the plaintiffs herein: One for 
failure to furnish spot surveys after several 
requests had been made therefor, and one 
for a zoning violation which was discovered 
after said spot surveys were furnished and it 
appeared that the eaves on the front of the 
buildings extended over the front building 
line in violation of the zoning ordinance of 
Deerfield. It further appears that there were 
numerous other violations of the village 
building code at both of the buildings of 
plaintiffs, as more clearly appears from village 
exhibits 8 through 21, and that a number of 
violations still exist. No stop orders or vio- 
lation notices were ever issued to the plain- 
tiff builder for these additional violations. 
Bowen testified that because he had heard 
rumors that he was picking on the plaintiffs 
and also because of what the village attorney 
had told him on November 12, he was more 
lenient with the plaintiff builder than he 
would otherwise have been. 

Progress was entitled to appeal from the 
orders of the building commissioner but 
never pursued that remedy. 

The court finds that the actions of the 
building commissioner in issuing the stop 
orders against the plaintiff builder were 
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authorized by law; that they were not arbi- 
trary or discriminatory, and that said actions 
were in conformity with the custom and 
practice in Deerfield and with the Deerfield 
ordinances relative thereto. 

The court further finds that beginning 
with the time that information came to the 
village officials relative to plaintiff’s plans” 
to establish an integrated housing project, 
said village officials went to a great deal of 
care to conduct themselves in a proper man- 
ner, and that despite a great deal of public 
clamor and excitement which existed in the 
village at an subsequent te said time, the 
village officials made it clear to the village 
residents on several occasions that as village 
Officials they were obligated to observe not 
only the laws of the village but also the 
State and Federal laws as well. The action 
of the village officials in turning to the vil- 
lage attorney for advice and the course fol- 
lowed by said village officials was a sound 
and commendable approach to the problem 
and appears to have been carefully designed 
to be neither arbitrary nor discriminatory 
against the plaintiffs. 

Building Inspector Kilgore testified that he 
was biased against Negroes and did not want 
any in Deerfield. He stated that he had 
moved to Deerfield to get away from Negroes 
who had moved into the community where 
he had previously resided. He was the in- 
spector who posted the stop orders and had 
the conversation with the agents and em- 
ployees of Progress. The court has no doubt 
that under the circumstances Building In- 
spector Kilgore displayed ill temper, was 
arbitrary in manner and exceeded his au- 
thority in his conversations with the agents 
and employees on the job locations when he 
posted the stop orders and at other times. 
In his dealings with building code viola- 
tors, a building inspector, of course, is not 
likely at best to be ceremonious in his ap- 
proach and his manners and speech are more 
apt to be blunt than Chesterfieldian. 
Where discourteous conduct, such as is at- 
tributed to Inspector Kilgore, is connected 
with the performance of official duties, it is 
no violation of civil rights. If the state- 
ments made and conduct are merely rude, 
they are not actionable in any manner. If 
the conduct amounts to assault, or the 
statements amount to slander, they are 
actionable in the State courts but not as a 
violation of civil rights. The proof in this 
case does not even suggest that Kilgore was 
guilty of any more than rude behavior. 
This one incident is the only evidence shown 
by plaintiffs to substantiate its general alle- 
gations against defendants in count II. All 
else is conjecture, suspicion and statements 
ascribed to other persons for which the de- 
fendants in count II are not in the slightest 
way shown to be responsible. 

There was then and there is now available 
to Progress an administrative appeal pro- 
vided by the ordinances of the village of 
Deerfield pursuant to the power vested in 
that village by the laws of the State of Illi- 
nois. Progress does not even allege in its 
complaint that it made any attempt to use 
such remedy at law. In fact, the complaint 
fails to even mention the existence of such 
relief and, by general context, implies that 
no such remedy existed at the time of the 
filing of the complaint and the amendment 
thereto. The existence of a remedy at law, 
coupled with the failure of the plaintiffs to 
use it, is sufficient for the court to deny the 
relief sought in count II. 

The plaintiffs failed to introduce any evi- 
dence whatsoever of the nonexistence of vio- 
lations of the Deerfield building code. All 
of the evidence presented by the parties es- 
tablished that there were violations for 
which no correction orders or stop orders 
had been issued. Plaintiffs offered no facts, 
law, or custom to show that forbearance 
relative to building code violations in one or 
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more instances deprives a municipality of a 
right thereafter to enforce its code, or makes 
it liable under the civil-rights statutes in the 
event it thereafter chooses to enforce its 
building code. The plaintiffs did not show 
any facts, law, or custom that enables a per- 
son to violate a civil or criminal statute or 
ordinance and then successfully plead that 
others are guilty of the same violation, or 
that the law is being enforced against him in 
& discriminatory manner. It is the equal 
protection of the laws that is guaranteed to 
each person and not equality of punishment 
or penalty for the violation. In addition, 
the defendants also established, by numer- 
ous photographs and other undisputed tes- 
timony, the existence of numerous glaring 
code violations at the time the stop orders 
were posted. 

The evidence adduced at the hearing on 
count II of plaintiffs’ complaint completely 
fails to support plaintifis’ charge that the 
individual defendants, Winston Porter, Har- 
old L. Peterson, Jchn Aberson, Maurice Pe- 
tesch, Arno Wehle, and Joseph Koss, and 
their agents, servants, employees, and attor- 
neys, conspired either among themselves or 
with the park board or other defendants 
herein or with any other person to discrimi- 
nate against plaintiffs or to cause discrimi- 
natory treatment against plaintiffs, or in any 
way to deprive plaintiffs of any rights guar- 
anteed to plaintiffs under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 

The court further finds from the evidence 
herein that the actions of the defendants 
and of the building cemmissioner of Deer- 
field in the manner of enforcing the build- 
ing code and other ordinances against the 
plaintiff builder did not materially differ 
subsequent to the date upon which said de- 
fendants learned of plaintiffs’ plans to es- 
tablish integrated housing from the manner 
of such enforcement prior to the said date. 
The bulk of the violations apvear to have oc- 
curred in November and suksequent there- 
to, but this is explained by the fact that 
these violations appeared in the framing or 
carpentry work on plaintiffs’ buildings and 
that said framing and carpentry work was 
not commenced until the last week in Oc- 
tober at the building at 911 Wilmot Road 
and until about a week subseauent thereto 
at the building at 921 Wilmot Road. 

The court further finds that the plaintiff 
builder was dilatory in correcting violations 
which were brought to its attention, and that 
the carpentry foreman did not have with 
him or take the time to consult the building 
code of Deerfield. In fact, Max Weinrib, who 
was in charge of the entire building program 
for the plaintiff builder, did not obtain a 
copy of the Deerfield building code until 
November 16, 1959, which was several days 
later than the posting of the first stop order. 

The only overt acts which are charged to 
the village defendants hereby by said com- 
plaint and which are well pleaded have to 
do with the manner of the enforcement of 
the building code and other ordinances of 
the village of Deerfield against the said 
plaintiffs. Other than sweeping and gen- 
eral conclusions of the pleaders, no other 
specific overt acts are charged against said 
defendants in said complaint. 

A full and complete hearing was had 
herein on count II of the complaint, with 
ample opportunity to plaintiffs to examine 
and cross-examine the village officials and 
employees of the village, and the plaintiffs 
have completed failed to establish that any 
conspiracy existed on the part of said village 
officials, either among themselves or with 
others, to deprive the plaintiffs of rights 
guaranteed them under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Although the complaint contains general 
allegations that the village officials attended 
certain public meetings, there is no specific 
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allegation that as a result thereof the said 
defendants committed any acts which had 
the effect of or were specifically designed to 
deprive the plaintiffs of their lawful rights. 

The complaint contains no allegations that 
the village defendants have exercised any 
right of condemnation or that they were 
materially effective in persuading the Deer- 
field park district to exercise that right. 

Upon the basis of the entire record here- 
in, including the evidence taken under 
count I of the complaint, it does not appear 
that the said village officials engaged in a 
conspiracy with each other or with others to 
deprive plaintifis of rights contrary to the 
provisions of the civil rights statutes or of 
rights guaranteed them under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

After reviewing the entire record and the 
evidence taken herein on said counts I and 
II, there does not appear to remain any issues 
of fact which require determination by the 
court or a jury. 

The further charge made in the complaint 
that the village defendants did not exert 
reasonable efforts to make clear to Deer- 
field residents their official obligation and 
responsibility to enforce local law equally 
and without fear or favor has been entirely 
rebutted by the evidence adduced herein. 
The charge is not supported by any evi- 


dence. 


The evidence revealed that some 4 or 
5 years ago a Negro family moved into 
Decrfic'd and lived there for 2 or 3 


years without incident and thet when the 
family moved from the village it was of its 
own volition and not because of hostility or 
discrimination shown it but because the 
head of the family was prosecuted and 
heavily fined as the owner of certain Chi- 
cago slum property and could no longer 
afiord to live in Deerfield. 

It appears from the evidence and the rec- 
ord herein that plaintiffs’ plan to establish 
an integrated housing project in Decriield, 
Ill., carries with it an element whereby 
plaintiffs seek to effect a system of con- 
trolled land tenure on racial and discrimin- 
atory bases. 

The whole community was thrown into an 
uproar after November 11, 1959, when it be- 
came known to the Officials and citizens of 
Deerfield that some of the houses that plain- 
tiffs proposed to build would be sold to 
Negroes and other non-Caucasians. The 
court finds, however, that the ensuing tur- 
moil was not caused solely by the fact that 
the public had been informed of the pro- 
posed sale of houses to Negroes. The court 
finds that immediately after the revelation 
of that news, the residents of Deerfield were 
bombarded with telephoned oifers to pur- 
chase their homes at prices ranging from 
50 to 75 percent of their actual cost or fair 
market value. There is no credible evidence 
of the identity of the persons responsible 
for those calls. The only finding the ccurt 
can and does make relative thereto is that 
it was a quickly organized campaign car- 
ried on by persons, highly skilled in the 
procedure, who practice it in various areas 
in and around Chicago where white and 
colored communities adjoin each other. The 
suggestion that the plaintiffs were in some 
way connected with those calls is without 
any basis of fact so far as the evidence is 
concerned. Similarly, the suggestion that 
some of the defendants were responsible for 
the calls is not supported by the evidence. 
In fact, it seems that the charges made 
against both plaintiffs and defendants in 
that regard are founded entirely upon mu- 
tual suspicion of the parties. 

The results of the telephoned offers, 
coupled with certain other facts, were dis- 
astrous. Rumors spread like a prairie fire 
and panic seized the village residents, Mass 
meetings were held, protests were lodged, 
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and committees were formed to resist the 
sales program of Progress. 

Viewed from any angle, the attitude of 
some of the village residents was deplor- 
able—based as it was on animosity and re.- 
sentment at the prospect of having Negro 
neighbors. It must be observed, however, 
that many of the villagers who were the 
most aroused and who raised the most com- 
motion were animated by the telephoned 
offers to purchase their homes at reduced 
prices. Most of these people have all of their 
life savings invested in their homes and the 
prospect of losing that security was a greater 
factor than the thought of Negro neighbors. 
Fear gripped the community and fear is the 
very base and foundation of hate and 
intolerance. 

Meanwhile, the true plan of the plaintiffs 
was revealed. They announced that they 
had made a social survey and that the nor- 
mal population ratio for whites and non- 
Caucasians in the Chicago area was approxi- 
mately 78 to 89 percent white and approxi- 
mately 22 to 20 percent non-Caucasian; that 
since that was the Chicago-area norm, they 
proposed to sell to Negroes or other non- 
Caucasians from 10 to 12 of the houses they 
proposed to build and that the ratio between 
the races ounce being established would there- 
afier be controlled by the plaintiffs. They 
were not clear about the method of control 
but stated that such a plan was necessary 
in order to maintain a stable intcgrated com- 
munity and to prevent the subdivision from 
becoming a ghetto, either all white or all 
Negro. Needless to say, the disclosure of the 
plan by Morris Milgram, president of Modern, 
added new fuel to the flames. 

Plaintiffs stated in open court that they 
would not sell 100 percent or 50 percent of 
the proposed houses to Negroes, as that 
would be contrary to their plan. They in- 
sisted that they would sell only upon their 
formula of approximately 80-20. Plaintiffs 
claim, and their counsel argues, that the 
pian is voluntary, yet in the same breath 
they say that this plan must and will be 
controlled. The two terms are absolutely 
inconsistent. The fact appears to be that 
since this controversy has arisen, and plain- 
tiffs see the horns of the dilemma with 
which they are faced, they have delayed the 
adoption of formal minutes in their corpo- 
rate meetings to make the signing of such 
an agreement compulsory. 

The court finds that Progress is under the 
domination of Modern, which, in turn, is 
dominated by Morris Milgram, and_ that 
under such domination Progress devised a 
plan of controlled integration for the village 
of Deerfield which required that each pur- 
chaser, as a condition precedent to his pur- 
chase, execute a separate resale agreement 
which is not to be recorded. This agreement 
with Progress gives the latter the exclusive 
right to select a purchaser for the property 
in the event of a resale of said premises. 
Progress would resell to another person of the 
same race as the original purchaser and the 
initial integration ratio would be continued. 

Progress’ plan is clearly a device to restrict 
the conveyance of real property to persons of 
a certain race. In an evident effort to cir- 
cumvent the law as laid down in Shelley v. 
Kraemer (334 U.S. 1) and Buchanan v. War- 
ley (245 U.S. 60), Progress attempts to ac- 
complish its purpose by requiring the execu- 
tion of separate, unrecorded resale agree- 
ment(s) incorporating appropriate restric- 
tive language—all of which is fortified and 
implemented by certain minutes and cor- 
porate resolutions separately entered or 
adopted by Progress and Modern. 

A controlled integration plan with discrim- 
inatory restrictions, albeit they are not re- 
corded and are not in the form of covenants 
contained in a deed, cannot be enforced in 
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any court in the United States. It would 
amount to a quota system of housing and 
that is just as illegal as the quota system of 
employment that a group of Negroes sought 
to enforce on @ department store in Los 
Angeles, Calif., in Hughes v. Superior Court 
(339 U.S. 460). In that case, the Supreme 
Court, in a unanimous decision, outlawed 
a compulsory employment system. Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter delivered the opinion of 
the Court and, quoting from the language 
of the Supreme Court of California (32 Cal. 
2d 850, 856), said, at page 464: 

“If petitioners were upheld in their de- 
mand then other races, white, yellow, brown, 
and red, would have equal rights to demand 
discriminatory hiring on a racial basis. Yet 
that is precisely the type of discrimination to 
which petitioners avowedly object.” 

If a population quota of 80 to 20, founded 
upon unrecorded restrictive agreements is 
constitutional, then a quota of 50 to 50 or 99 
to 1 or even 100 to 0 would be constitutional 
and Shelly v. Kraemer supra, would be cir- 
cumvented. 

True, plaintiffs’ plan may appear attractive 
to Negroes at the particular moment in a 
particular place, but it would constitute a 
straitjacket. It is but a mess of pottage 
offered in exchange for a birthright of 
equality. 

At various public meetings defendant 
Harold C. Lewis and other village residents 
called upon some of the many lawyers who 
reside in Deerfield and asked that they advise 
whether a legal and constitutional way could 
be found out of the Deerfield dilemma as 
some of the residents called it. Numerous 
meetings were held, some boisterous and 
noisy. Many charges were made against the 
plaintiffs by defendant Harold C. Lewis and 
by unknown persons, and words such as 
“totalitarian” were used in describing plain- 
tiffs’ plans. On the other hand, some of 
plaintiffs’ supporters referred to defendants 
and others as “bigots”. 

The officials of Deerfield called public 
meetings and heard both sides of the dis- 
pute. The president of the village, Joseph 
Koss, conducted those meetings in a mani- 
festly fair and orderly manner. Deerfield 
can be proud of the sane and sober manner 
in which its village and park district officials 
have acted during this turbulent period. 

While all of this was happening, defend- 
ant James C. Mitchell and other members 
of the Deerfield Park District board took 
stock and concluded that it was an ill wind 
which blew no one any good. In the words 
of defendant James C. Mitchell, they be- 
lieved it was an opportune time to call 
another referendum in an attempt to get 
for the school-park program the land which 
the park board and defendant Mitchell and 
his wife (a member of one of the school 
boards) had long looked forward to obtain- 
ing. The park board struck while the iron 
was hot and called the referendum of De- 
cember 21, 1959. The idea was that of the 
park board and was no part of any con- 
Spiracy involving the village officials or any 
other defendants or any other persons. In 
fact, defendant Harold C. Lewis and other 
Persons were planning some action to seek 
an injunction halting plaintiffs’ program. 

The right of Modern to be a plaintiff in 
this cause can be disposed of with dispatch. 
Although Modern owns all of the outstand- 
ing and issued shares of stock in Progress, 
it nevertheless stands in the same position 
88 would a holder of fewer shares. It must 
act through Progress for any injury it claims 
to have been done to Progress. 

Modern’s claim of indirect damage to its 
sale of stock and to its reputation outside 
Illinois, resulting from acts done in Illi- 
nois to a corporation in which it owns stock, 
and while Modern was not qualified to do 
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business in Illinois, is too absurd to war- 
rant serious discussion or notice by this 
court even though such claim of action 
is cloaked under the civil rights statutes. 

Through prospectuses and registration 
statements filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission as of August 5, 1958, 
and October 9, 1959, and otherwise, Modern 
holds itself out as being engaged primarily, 
or proposing to engage primarily, in the 
business of investing and reinvesting in the 
securities of hcusing and real estate enter- 
prises in various States. Since August 5, 
1958, Modern has been endeavoring to sell 
to the public in numerous States $1,500,000 
of its stock by direct offer without inter- 
vention of an underwriter. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, it had sold 5,876 shares for a 
total subscription price of $587,600 of which 
about $489,300 had actually been paid in. 

Modern is engaged and proposes to en- 
gage in the business of investing, reinvest- 
ing, owning or holding securities. It pres- 
ently owns investment securities having a 
value exceeding 40 percent of the value of 
its total assets exciusive of Government 
securities and cash items on an unconsoli- 
dated basis. 

Modern has not registered as an investment 
company with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission pursuant to the Investment 
Company Act of 1940. 

Without registering as an investment com- 
pany, Modern has offered for sale, sold and 
delivered, and proposes to continue so to do, 
securities and interests in securities and 
otherwise to conduct interstate commerce. 

Through prospectuses issued in connec- 
tion with the sale of its shares pursuant to 
the Securities Act of 1933, Modern made 
statements and representations which do not 
disclose extensive contingent liabilities for 
the purchase of stock in companies organized 
by it or that it proposes to organize, that are 
speculative in nature. Such prospectuses 
failed to disclose material facts as follows: 

(a) Modern has made commitments or 
pledges of $501,000 to certain subscribers 
for its shares which are not reflected in its 
latest prospectus. This is a large and mate- 
rial liability. 

(b) Its prospectus entitled “Facts About 
Investing in Open Occupancy Housing” states 
that its purpose is to develop housing open 
to all persons regardless of color or race. 
(The admitted fact, on the other hand, is 
that the Deerfield subdivisions will not be 
open without regard to color or race to the 
first 51 purchasers who may appear and be 
able to buy. Modern’s true purpose is to 
control occupancy in the subdivisions by 
means of a racial quota system. Thereafter 
Modern will seek to control, so far as it is 
able, the resale of the lots through so-called 
resale agreements in order to perpetuate and 
further control the quota. This quota sys- 
tem is a negation of open occupancy.) 
The prospectus fails to contain facts neces- 
sary not to make it misleading as to Mod- 
ern'’s true purposes. 

(c) In its prospectus, Modern represents 
that its president, Morris Milgram, was en- 
gaged in labor relations work for 10 years 
prior to 1947 when, in fact, he was not so 
engaged in any usual or ordinary use of the 
term “labor relations work,” but was engaged 
with an organization known as the War 
Resistors’ League during the years from 1941 
through 1945 which could in no way be con- 
strued as labor relations work. Accurate and 
nonmisleading biographical material is of 
special importance to potential investors who 
must rely in substantial part upon the past 
history and performance of the principal of- 
ficers of a new company in endeavoring to 
form an opinion as to the possibilities of the 
success of such & company. 

(ad) Modern fails to state in its latest 
prospectus that it has made special offers, 
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inducements, and representations. to prose 
pective purchasers of its shares in the States 
of New Jersey, Iowa, and Connecticut that 
if they subscribe or assist in securing sub- 
scriptions for substantial amounts of its 
shares, Modern will make large investments 
in those States. The persons to whom such 
offers were made responded thereto by pur- 
chasing shares, and Modern considers itself 
obligated to them to make investments in 
said States which will total approximately 
#325,000. 

(e) In Modern’s current (1959) prospectus 
it is stated that one of its wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries had taken over the business and 
assumed the liabilities of a partnership. It 
omitted to state that the partnership was 
one in which several of Modern’s officers 
bore partnership liability—including a two- 
fifteenths interest by Morris Milgram who 
at the same time was and is drawing a sub- 
stantial salary from Modern. The prospec- 
tus fails to reveal the further material facts 
in this respect that this subsidiary is Con- 
cord Associates, Inc., a corporation created 
by Modern in January, 1959; that Concord 
was not expected by Modern to show a 
profit; and that to the knowledge of the 
directorate of Modern, it has, in fact, op- 
erated at a substantial loss ever since its 
creation. 

Plaintiffs Modern and Progress have in- 
stituted a program of integration which they 
claim will be an immediate answer to the 
racial problem in this country. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1959, at a meeting of 15 to 20 Deer- 
field residents at the Deerfield home of 
Adrien Ringnette, Morris Milgram, the guid- 
ing spirit of the enterprise, tcld those pres- 
ent that the integration plan was not volun- 
tary. During the hearings in this matter, 
however, plaintiffs claimed that the plan was 
to be on a voluntary basis. When that plan 
is examined as it has been applied in other 
communities and is proposed to be applied 
in Deerfield, it becomes clear that its effect 
will be integration which is forced and con- 
trolled. Moreover, it will not be by proper 
authorities but by a private corporation. 

If there is to be controlled or forced inte- 
gration it is most certainly a matter for 
action by the people through their govern- 
ment and not by a private corporation 
which, when all is said, has as its object 
the motive of profit not only for its stock- 
holders but also for its promoters. 

It is significant that no Negro has pur- 
chased or offered to purchase any of plain- 
tiffs’ houses in Deerfield. 

Had a plan, similar to the one sponsored 
by plaintiffs, been adopted in Chicago 20 
years ago—when the Negro population was 
nearer to 10 than 20 percent of the whole— 
today’s Negro population of that city would 
be hard put to find homes there. 

Had Progress merely announced that it 
planned to sell houses to Negroes and to 
whites alike, and had it honestly sought to 
interest Negroes in purchasing its houses, 
it is entirely likely that some of those houses 
would have been sold to and occupied by 
Negroes who would have lived there in peace 
just as they have been doing in many other 
Chicago suburbs such as Evanston, Glen 
Ellyn, Wheaton, and Maywood, just to name 
a few. Apparently both races resented the 
strictures of the plan as well as the paternal- 
istic attitude of plaintiffs that went with it. 

Property owned by Progress in Deerfield 
is subject to the sovereign right of eminent 
domain, just as is the property of every other 
person in that village. 

The court takes judicial notice and finds 
that Progress has an adequate remedy at 
law in the circuit court of Lake County, 
Ill., where it may by jury trial be justly com- 
pensated for the loss of its property and may 
also obtain any special damages which it 
may be able to prove. Furthermore, it may 
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again raise in that court and have heard 
on its merits its claim that the park dis- 
trict has no need for the premises belong- 
ing to Progress, and that the Park District is 
acting in an arbitrary, capricious, and dis- 
criminatory manner. 

A mere claim of violation of constitu- 
tional rights is not sufficient to give this 
court jurisdiction in a condemnation pro- 
ceeding. (Combs v. Illinois State Toll High- 
way Commission (128 F. Supp. 305, affirmed 
349 U.S. 942) .) 

As hereinabove stated, under 28 U.S.C. 
2283, this court has no authority to re- 
strain judicial proceedings in State courts 
except where it is necessary in aid of or to 
protect its jurisdiction. No such showing 
has been made in this case. Moreover, this 
court has no jurisdiction in this cause for 
the reason that no civil right is involved. 

Progress has made no allegation in its 
complaint that it has been denied the right 
to buy other property in Deerfield or to 
conduct and carry on its business otherwise 
in the village of Deerfield. 

This is not a case of a municipality se- 
lecting property for park use where none is 
needed, or selecting property which is not 
suitable for park purposes, or taking only 
property that belongs to Negroes and leav- 
ing untouched that which belongs to Cau- 
casians, or taking only property which is to 
be sold to Negroes while not taking that 
which is to be sold to Caucasians. 

Plaintiffs allege they have been damaged 
in the sum of $750,000 but nowhere in their 
complaint praying injunctive relief do they 
allege or offer to prove that the defendants 
could not respond and meet the amount of 
damages claimed. 

The court finds that the general allega- 
tions of damages set forth in the com- 
plaint are highly speculative and are not in 
any way supported by the proof. The proof 
shows that plaintiff Modern had received 
$489,300 from the sale of stock, and the bal- 
ance sheet showed a net worth of $394,959.04 
as of December 31, 1959. For the period 
January 1, 1959, to December 1, 1959, the 
balance sheet showed a net operating loss 
of $59,089.44. 

Progress paid a total of $113,000 for the 
Floral Park and Pear Tree tracts and has 
expended $30,000 for improvements. The 
amount expended upon the two houses ap- 
pears to be not in excess of $30,000, making 
a grand total of $173,000 that the property 
has cost Progress. 

The obligations upon improvement bonds 
would be assumed by the park district if it 
takes the property for park purposes. 

The value of $250,000 placed upon the 
property in the complaint is arrived at by 
allowing approximately $5,000 as the price 
for each building lot after houses have been 
constructed thereon, which is not the fair 
cash market value of such lots in their 
present state. 

In arriving at its conclusions and deci- 
sions in this matter, the court has consid- 
ered the affidavits filed in support of de- 
fendants’ motions to dismiss count OI and 
the whole complaint as well as the failure of 
the plaintiffs to respond or to file counter or 
replying affidavits thereto; all evidence ad- 
duced and all exhibits introduced, includ- 
ing resolutions adopted by Progress, tenta- 
tive forms of agreements for submission to 
purchasers, forms which were actually used 
by Modern in controlling the racial propor- 
tions in another development; statements 
and argument of counsel; testimony of all 
witnesses, including that of Morris Milgram, 
president of Modern, and of Max Weinrib, 
executive vice president of Progress. 

The court is of the opinion that both 
motions made by plaintiffs for preliminary 
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injunction should be denied, not only upon 
the grounds set forth herein but also upon 
the merits. 

Because the evidence introduced at the 
hearings was contrary to the allegations of 
the complaint which induced this court to 
issue its order restraining the defendant 
Officials of Deerfield from enforcing the 
Deerfield building code in a discriminatory 
manner, it is the duty of this court to 
grant the motion of the defendants named 
in count II to disolve said restraining order 
which by its terms expired on January 6, 
1960. Since by the terms of that restraining 
order the defendants were not enjoined 
from doing any specific act, and their lawful 
duties were specifically exempted from the 
provisions of the order, they were, in effect, 
enjoined only from doing any unlawful act. 
Therefore, no damages can be shown under 
the bond given at the time said order was 
made. 

The court is of the opinion that motions 
made by defendants to dismiss counts I, II, 
and III should each be granted and that the 
complaint herein should be dismissed for 
the reason that the rights claimed to be 
violated are not rights which are protected 
by the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States nor are the acts com- 
plained of in violation of the civil rights 
statutes. 

Based on the foregoing, the court states 
the following additional, specific conclusions 
of law: 

1. This court has jurisdiction of the 
parties to this suit and of the subject matter 
thereof. 

2. The Federal civil rights statutes cre- 
ated rights which may be protected by Fed- 
eral courts in the exercise of their normal 
equity jurisdiction. These statutes, how- 
ever, have not broadened the controlling 
equitable doctrine, and relief may be denied 
on well established principles. Existing 
standards are to be used to determine the 
propriety of equitable relief. 

3. In a motion for a preliminary injunc- 
tion, the burden of proof is upon the com- 
plaining party. 

4. The burden is on the plaintiffs to prove 
that this court should issue a temporary 
injunction restraining the prosecution of the 
condemnation proceedings in the circuit 
court of Lake County, Ill. 

5. The award of a preliminary injunction 
is a matter within the sound discretion of 
the court. It is not a matter of right, even 
where irreparable injury may result to the 
plaintiff. Injunctive relief is a drastic rem- 
edy and courts should proceed with caution 
in granting such relief. 

6. In order to be entitled to a preliminary 
injunction, plaintiff must show that there 
is a likelihood that he will finally prevail on 
the merits. 

7. Only a case of manifest oppression will 
justify entry of an injunction by a Federal 
court against a State official acting under 
the color of his office in his conscientious 
endeavor to discharge his official obligations 
and duties. 

8. The proofs taken with all intendments 
in favor of the plaintiffs fail to show any 
grounds for a temporary injunction under 
count I of the complaint. 

9. The burden is on the plaintiffs to prove 
that the commissioners of the Deerfield Park 
District conspired to deprive the plaintiffs of 
their rights under the Constitution of the 
United States and the Federal Civil Rights 
Acts. 

10. The proofs taken with all intendments 
in favor of the plaintiffs fail to show any 
conspiracy on the part of the commissioners 
of the Deerfield Park District. 

11. The plaintiffs have failed to establish 
by a preponderance of the evidence that 
they are entitled to the entry of a prelim- 
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inary injunction herein as prayed against 
the defendants named in count II of the 
complaint and that plaintiff's request for 
such preliminary injunction should be de 
nied. 

12. In view of the evidence and extensive 
hearing had on count II there is no further 
reason for said count II to remain pendi 
herein and that said count II should be dis. 
missed, 

13. The court concludes after hearing all 
the evidence that it was without jurisdic. 
tion to grant the temporary restraining 
order entered herein on December 22, 1959 
and that the order should be dissolved, 

14. The court further concludes that in. 
asmuch as the defendants were not re- 
strained from doing any specific act, were 
not restrained from performing their law. 
ful duties, and were only restrained from 
doing illegal acts, that no damages could or 
have accrued under the bond hcrein. 

15. The proofs taken with all intendments 
in favor of the plaintiffs show no illegal 
motive of the commissioners of the Deerfield 
Park District in instituting condemnation 
proceedings against the premises described 
in paragraph 11 of the complaint. 

16. The acts of the commissioners of the 
Deerfield Park District do not constitute an 
unlawful conspiracy. 

17. The commissioners of the Deerfield 
Park District in instituting condemnation 
proceedings against the premises described 
in paragraph 11 of the complaint were act- 
ing in their legislative capacity and are im- 
mune to the claim for damages alleged in 
count III. 

18. This court cannot consider the motives 
of the commissioners of the Deerfield Park 
District in instituting condemnation pro- 
ceedings against the premises described in 
paragraph 11 of the complaint. 

19. Motives cannot be inquired into when 
the sovereign speaks directly—that is, when 
the people vote as they did in this case; nor 
can motives be inquired into when the sov- 
ereign speaks indirectly—that is, through a 
legislative body, as it did through the mem- 
bers of the board of the Deerfield Park Dis- 
trict in this case. The court specifically 
finds that the officials of the Deerfield Park 
District Board had no motive of bias or dis- 
crimination against the plaintiffs when 
those officials acted as they did. 

20. The purest of motives and the best of 
purposes by the sovereign in State govern- 
ment, acting either directly or through its 
legislators, cannot save a statute, ordinance 
or resolution that is contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. And, of 
course, the same holds true of administrative 
or executive acts that are done under color 
of law. 

21. Modern Community Developers, Inc., is 
an unregistered investment company within 
the meaning of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940; as such, it cannot engage in inter- 
state commerce; and its contracts are void 
and unenforceable. 

22. Modern Community Developers, Inc., 
had made as of the date of commencement 
of this action several false and misleading 
statements and had failed to disclose mate- 
rial facts in registration statements and 
prospectuses filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commissio1 and under which it 
seeks to sell shares of stock in interstate 
commerce. It cannot found a cause of action 
upon any believed right to sell stock under 
an illegal prospectus, 

23. The power and authority of the State 
of New Jersey were used to create Modern 
Community Developers, Inc. 

24. The power and authority of the State 
of Illinois and its subdivisions were used 
to charter Progress Development Corp. and 
to subdivide the tracts of land acquired by it 
for development. 
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25. The plaintiff, Modern Community De- 
velopers, Inc., is not a proper party plaintiff 
and should be dismissed. 

26. The “controlled occupancy pattern” 
which the plaintiffs propose is a racial dis- 
crimination and in violation of the 5th 
and 14th amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States and is unenforcible in 
any court of law or equity in the United 
States. 

27. The “controlled occupancy pattern” 
which the plaintiffs propose is a racial dis- 
crimination and is in violation of sections 
1981, 1982 and 1985, title 42, United States 
Code, and is unenforceable in any court in 
the United States. 

28. The “controlled occupancy pattern” 
which the plaintiffs propose is illegal and the 
plaintiffs do not come into a court of equity 
with clean hands. 

29. The “controlled occupancy pattern” 
which the plaintiffs propose is illegal and 
the plaintiffs cannot predicate the cause of 
action claimed in count III thereon and 
count III should be dismissed. 

30. The controlled-occupancy pattern and 
resale quota system which Modern Com- 
munity Developers, Inc., proposes to use in 
Deerfield through Progress Development 
Corp. is illegal both as to initial sales and 
resales. The power of a Federal court can- 
not be used consistently with the fifth 
amendment and the civil rights statutes to 
impose any percentage quota of Negro or 
Caucasians. Similarly, State power and au- 
thority cannot be constitutionally employed 
within the restrictions of the 14th amend- 
ment to control either the original or sub- 
sequent devolution of realty on a quota 
basis. 

31. A party who plans to put into effect a 
system of land tenure whereby ownership 
or occupation of land will be controlled on 
racial or other disciminatory bases cannot 
seek damages in a Federal court for any 
interference which prevents such party from 
putting such plan into effect. 

32. An action against public officials as 
individuals for damages arising from al- 
leged tortious acts pursuant to a claimed 
conspiracy should not allegate mere conclu- 
sions of the pleader but must state facts 
from which the conclusion is inevitably 
drawn that the officials did in fact use their 
office for the sole object of depriving plain- 
tiffs of their constitutional rights. 

33. In an action for conspiracy under the 
Federal Civil Rights Acts, it must be alleged 
that the conspirators have committed an act 
or acts in furtherance of the conspiracy 
whereby the plaintiff is injured in his per- 
son or property, irrespective of whether the 
conspirators proceed under color of author- 
ity of State power or otherwise. 

34. The mere attendance at meetings of 
public officials in their individual private 
capacity is not such an overt act as is 
required to satisfy the allegation of an ac- 
tionable conspiracy under section 1985 of 
title 42 of the United States Code. 

35. Where the court has conducted ex- 
tensive hearings on motions for preliminary 
injunction, and where it appears that the 
plaintiffs have had ample opportunity to 
examine and cross-examine witnesses on all 
issues well pleaded, and it further appears 
that the issues are all in favor of the de- 
fendants and no further issues of fact re- 
main to be determined, it is proper to enter- 
tain a motion for summary judgment in 
favor of the defendants. 

36. None of the provisions of sections 1981, 
1982, or 1983 of title 42 of the United States 
Code are violated by the actions of the park 
district or park commissioners herein. 
Progress Development Corp. is subject to 
the same exactions as are other citizens— 
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the exaction of having its property taken 
by the eminent domain power granted to 
governmental, legislative bodies. No right 
is given to Progress superior to that granted 
all other citizens and they likewise hold 
their property subject to the superior right 
of eminent domain exercised by govern- 
mental agencies. 

37. No civil rights of the plaintiffs have 
been impaired or jeopardized. 

38. No right that is unenforceable in a 
court of law or equity, in any court in the 
United States, can be classified as a civil 
right. 

39. The mere intention to take some action 
at some time in the future, which might or 
might not occur, and which if it does occur 
might present a situation coming under the 
Civil Rights Act, does not present any 
justiciable question under the Civil Rights 
Act at this time. 

40. A party who has admittedly violated 
the law cannot complain that a penalty was 
invoked against him where it appears that 
the enforcement was in accordance with the 
statute and that it was properly exercised. 

41. Although the court will protect a 
proper party insofar as equal protection of 
the laws may be involved, it cannot deter- 
mine relative degrees of punishment where 
the punishment is within the law and the 
element of its degree is a matter of sound 
permissible discretion of the enforcing 
Officer. 

42. Because of the provisions of 28 
U.S.C.A. 2283, this court has no jurisdiction 
to restrain the condemnation proceedings 
pending in the circuit court of Lake County, 
Ill., unless the plaintiffs prove that there is 
need for equitable jurisdiction in aid of the 
court’s jurisdiction under the civil rights 
statutes and this the plaintiffs have failed 
to prove in this cause. 

43. The plaintiff, Progress Development 
Corp., has an adequate remedy at law 
in the condemnation proceedings pending 
in the circuit court of Lake County, Il. 

44. Count I of the complaint should be 
dismissed because the relief claimed therein 
is barred by 28 U.S.C.A. 2283 unless the 
plaintiffs prove such is necessary in aid of 
the equitable jurisdiction of the court, and 
this they have failed to prove in the case 
at bar. 

45. Count I should be dismissed because 
no conspiracy, or any semblance of a con- 
spiracy, on the part of the park board com- 
missioners was proved. 

46. Count I of the complaint should be 
dismissed because the plaintiffs do not come 
into this court of equity with clean hands. 

47. Count I of the complaint should be 
dismissed because the plaintiffs have an ade- 
quate remedy at law. 

48. The complaint as explained by plain- 
tiffs fails to state a claim upon which relief 
can be granted and should be dismissed 
with prejudice and at plaintiffs’ costs. 

The decision upon the facts in this case 
can be of no comfort to any group of indi- 
viduals or to any community which might 
violate the civil rights of Negroes or other 
minority group members. This case is de- 
cided upon the facts as established by com- 
petent evidence in this particular case— 
facts that completely overcome the unsup- 
ported allegations of the complaint herein. 

This memorandum opinion contains a full 
statement of the essential facts as well as 
of the conclusions of law applicable thereto 
in conformity with rule 52 of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure. 

Appropriate orders are being entered 
simultaneously herewith. 








Judge. 
Dated Chicago, Ill., March 4, 1960. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) on March 18, 1960, on ac- 
count of official business in Wheeling, 
W. Va., attending an atomic waste 
conference. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. THompson of Texas (at the request 
of Mr. McCormack), for 30 minutes, 
today, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANDREWS (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 15 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MetcatF, for 60 minutes, 
Thursday, March 24. 

Mr. UDALL (at the request of Mr. MET- 
CALF), for 60 minutes, on Thursday, 
March 24. 

Mr. MAcHROwIcz (at the request of 
Mr. METcaLF), for 60 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, March 24. 

Mr. Wi.uiaMs, for 10 minutes, today, 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan, for 30 min- 
utes, on Tuesday next. 


on 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. KEE in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. STRATTON and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. CoLuier, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. LINDSAY. 

Mr. LAFORE. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, March 21, 1960, at 12 
o'clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1960. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, transmitting plans for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
sheds: Chiwapa Creek, and Mulberry Creek, 
Miss., Wilson Creek, Nebr., Conewango Creek, 
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N.Y., North Branch Forest River, N. Dak., 
Bear Creek, and Cypress Creek, Tenn., Por- 
ters Creek, Tenn., and Miss., and Buffalo 
Creek, Va., pursuant to section 5 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), and Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1961. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, relative to a request by the De- 
partment of the Air Force for approval to 
proceed with projects for aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities at Grenier Air Force Base, 
Manchester, N.H., and Schenectady County 
Municipal Airport, Schenectady, N.Y., for the 
Air National Guard, pursuant to Public 
Law 86-149; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1962. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting a report relat- 
ing to the expenditure of funds through 
grants for support of scientific research for 
the calendar year 1959, pursuant to Public 
Law 85-934; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

1963. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to include certain officers and employees 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare within the provisions of sections 111 
and 1114 of title 18 of the United States 
Code relating to assaults and homicides’’; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1964. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, transmitting plans for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
sheds: Terrapin Creek, Ala. and Ga., East 
Fork Point Remove Creek, and West Fork 
Point Remove Creek, Ark., Upper Verdigris, 
Kans., and Beaver Creek, Ky., pursuant to 
section 5 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
1005), and Executive Order No. 10654 of 
January 20, 1956; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota: 

H.R. 11247. A bill to bring employees of 
the agricultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion county committees within the purview 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, the 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954, and the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 11248. A bill to amend section 610 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
certain veterans shall be furnished hospital 
care without regard to administrative limita- 
tions; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 11249. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax 
presently imposed on the transportation of 
persons; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 11250. A bill to authorize Federal 
loans to colleges and universities for the 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration, con- 
version, or improvement of classroom build- 
ings and other academic facilities; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 11251. A bill to establish a body cor- 
porate within the Department of Commerce 
to extend financial assistance to State or 
local governments or public authorities op- 
erating or providing transit and commuter 
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service in our major metropolitan areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. LATTA: 

H.R. 11252. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 11253. A bill to authorize and direct 
those principles under which the national 
forests shall be managed; and to provide 
sustained yield development for our timber 
and rangelands; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 11254. A bill to establish a body 
corporate within the Department of Com- 
merce to extend financial assistance to State 
or local governments or public authorities 
operating or providing transit and commuter 
service in our major metropolitan areas; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 11255. A bill to reduce the cost to the 
U.S. Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by 
which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the 
volume and costs of maintaining Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks, to provide for dis- 
tribution to needy people and public in- 
stitutions of additional needed high protein 
foods, to preserve and improve the status 
of the family farm through greater bargain- 
ing power, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 11256. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize the retire- 
ment of employees after 30 years of service 
without reduction in annuity; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R.11257. A bill to amend the Bank 
Holding Company Act to prohibit the ap- 
proval by the Federal Reserve Board of bank 
holding company operations unauthorized 
by State law or disapproved by State au- 
thorities; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 11258. A bill to make permanent the 
temporary increases in rates of basic salary 
provided for employees in the postal field 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kansas: 

H.R. 11259. A bill to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Kanopolis Dam and Reservoir, 
Kans., by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
thereof; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 11260. A bill to provide for the use of 
television broadcasting stations by candi- 
dates for the Office of President of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 11261. A bill to provide for adjust- 
ing conditions of competition between cer- 
tain domestic industries and foreign indus- 
tries with respect to the level of wages and 
the working conditions in the production of 
articles imported into the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 11262. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches or other measuring devices in 
the postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request) : 

H.R. 11263. A bill to amend section 801 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H.R. 11264. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty upon the importa- 
tion of bread; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 11265. A bill to authorize the Secre. 
tary of the Interior to provide water and 
sewage disposal facilities to the Medora area 
adjoining the Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park, N. Dak., and for other pur. 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 11266. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the prepaid 
dues income of certain membership organ- 
izations to be included in gross income for 
the taxable years to which the dues relate; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 11267. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harborworkers’ Compensation Act 
to insure that employers will be immune 
from suit for injuries for which compensa- 
tion has been paid; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 11268. A bill to provide for promotion 
of economic and social development in the 
Ryukyu Islands; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H.R. 11269. A bill to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc by small domestic producers 
on public, Indian and other lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.J. Res.653. Joint resolution declaring 
Inauguration Day to be a legal holiday; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 480. Resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of House Re- 
port No. 1251, current session; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND’ RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R.11270. A bill to authorize the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American 
Colonists to use certain real property in the 
District of Columbia as the national head- 
quarters of that society; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R. 11271. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
and Gina Bonaguidi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


387. By Mr. WESTLAND: Petition of Bert 
H. Maffett and 51 other members of Bar- 
racks 142, Veterans of World War 1, Marys- 
ville, Wash., favoring the passage of H.R. 
9948, referred to as the “World War I Pension 
Act of 1960”; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

388. Also, petition of H. A. Paulson and 29 
other residents of the Second Congressional 
District, Washington, favoring the passage 
of H.R. 9336, referred to as the “World War 
I Pension Act of 1960”; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


A CT eS TO 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


New York State Assembly Shows the 
Way—Let’s Put All Our Major Na- 
tional Nonreligious Holidays on Mon- 
days 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I introduced legislation, H.R. 8073, 
to fix four of our major, nonreligious na- 
tional holidays—Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, and 
Veterans Day—on Mondays rather than 
on fixed calendar dates. This, of course, 
is precisely what we now do in the case 
of another major, nonreligious na- 
tional hoilday—Labor Day, established 
uniformly on the first Monday in 
September. My proposal has the sup- 
port of both employee and man- 
agement groups since it would pro- 
vide not only that observance of these 
holidays would involve a long weekend 
suitable for family travel and recreation, 
but would also greatly reduce absen- 
teeism which inevitably results when 
holidays fall within the middle of the 
week. 

Mr. Speaker, I was greatly heartened 
last week to learn that on Monday, 
March 14, the assembly of the legislature 
of my great State of New York passed 
and sent to the State senate a bill de- 
signed to accomplish the purposes out- 
lined in my bill with respect to Memorial 
Day, making it fall, in New York State, 
on the last Monday of May rather than 
on May 30. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the State 
senate and the Governor of New York 
will join with the assembly in support- 
ing this sound and beneficial State leg- 
islation. If it does become law in New 
York then it will surely follow—if the 
observances of our great national holi- 
days are to be in harmony throughout 
the several States, as, of course, they 
should be—that corresponding action, 
along the lines of the Stratton bill, H.R. 
8073, must be taken by this Congress. 
For this reason the recent action at the 
State capitol at Albany, N.Y., represents 
the first major breakthrough for this 
legislation of mine and I am hopeful 
that Members of the House will now soon 
give their attention and support to this 
important matter. 

_ Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of a news release on this 
Subject which I have issued today: 

Congressman SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Demo- 
crat, of New York, yesterday hailed the ac- 
tion of the New York State Assembly, which 
last Monday adopted a bill to establish Me- 
Morial Day as the last Monday in May rather 
than on May 30, as “the first major break- 
through for my bill, H.R. 8073, which would 
Provide for the observance of all nonreligious 
national holidays on Mondays.” 
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The New York State legislation passed the 

assembly by a vote of 114 and was sent to 
the Senate where it reportedly “has a good 
chance of passage.” The legislation is spon- 
sored jointly by Assemblyman Richard J. 
Bartlett, Republican, of Glens Falls, and Sen- 
ator Gilbert T. Seelye, Republican, of Burnt 
Hills. Actually, May 30 falls on the last 
Monday in May this year. 

Congressman STRATTON, in similar com- 
munications to Assemblyman Bartlett and 
Senator Seelye, praised them for their action 
and told them, “adoption of this provision 
by New York State will undoubtedly lead 
quickly to recognizing the wisdom of desig- 
nating such other holidays as Washington’s 
Birthday, Independence Day, and Veterans 
Day also on Mondays.” The Congressman 
urged the State legislators to “persuade 
their colleagues to memorialize Congress to 
support H.R. 8073 and thus bring the rest of 
the country into line with New York State.” 
He expressed agreement with the views at- 
tributed to Assemblyman Bartlett that the 
bill would not only provide a long weekend 
for travel and recreation, but would also re- 
duce absenteeism in industries, 





National Teacher of the Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, all West Vir- 
ginians can be proud of the selection of 
the beautiful and talented Mrs. Hazel 
Davenport, of Beckly, as national teach- 
er of the year. 

It is particularly gratifying to me that 
this honor should be bestowed upon a 
West Virginia teacher at a time when 
our State has been the recipient of so 
much unfair publicity. The selection of 
Mrs. Davenport as the teacher of the 
year will serve to remind the rest of the 
Nation that West Virginia has many 
outstanding assets, one of the most im- 
portant of which is our young people who 
are now being trained as future leaders. 

I am delighted that the National Edu- 
cation Association is honoring a class- 
room teacher each year. 

Mrs. Davenport, and the previous 
winners, are typical of the thousands of 
men and women throughout the Nation 
who have dedicated théir lives to teach- 
ing. 

The teacher is one of the most im- 
portant persons in our democratic so- 
ciety. Unfortunately, all of us have a 
tendency to take them for granted. It 
usually takes a crisis of some sort to 
force the public to earnestly concern 
itself with public education and with the 
men and women who operate our schools 
and teach our children. 

It takes a tremendous amount of 
money to operate our schools. Many lo- 
cal areas are making real financial sac- 
rifices to provide their children with the 
best possible education. Other areas 
find they simply do not have sufficient 


financial resources to build and maintain 
the type of school system which they 
need. 

Because education is so important to a 
democratic society, I have long support- 
ed efforts in Congress to make financial 
assistance available to local school sys- 
tems. At the same time I have in- 
sisted that any Federal assistance leave 
the sole responsibility of operating 
schools to local communities. 

Federal control of the educational sys- 
tem would be abhorrent to our concepts 
of government. I firmly believe that our 
system of government is flexible enough 
to permit the Federal Government to 
help the States and localities with their 
educational problems without assuming 
control of education. 

One other thing appears clear to me. 
No amount of Federal funds can insure 
a good educational program in every 
community. The primary responsibil- 
ity rests with the local people. They 
have to determine what the schools 
should teach and how itis taught. They 
have to attract and hold good teachers. 

Added revenue in the form of Federal 
assistance will enable many school dis- 
tricts to improve their school facilities, 
but unless the local people demonstrate 
a deep and continuing interest in local 
school problems, they will never have the 
type of system to which the community 
is entitled. 

In the final analysis, the Nation’s 
school problems extend down to the lo- 
cal level where they must be solved. 

Local people, working with dedicated 
teachers such as Mrs. Davenport, will, I 
am sure, provide the Nation with a 
school system that is capable of meeting 
any challenge. 





April Is USO Month 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, next 
month has been designated as “USO 
Month.” Most people have associated 
USO with parties and shows for our men 
in uniform. But to us who have had the 
privilege of serving in our Armed Forces 
it means more than that. It means a 
deep and abiding concern by our people 
on the homefront for those whom they 
have sent to the four corners of the 
world in our defense. 

This organization, made up of volun- 
tary groups, has immeasurably assisted 
in the religious, spiritual, social, recrea- 
tional, and educational needs of our 
men and women in the Armed Forces. It 
has provided much needed services; com- 
munity and travel information, counsel- 
ing on personal and family problems, 
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housing bureaus, discussion groups, craft 
classes, games, snack bars—to mention 
only a few. 

Truly, it has provided our men and 
women in uniform “a home away from 
home.” 

Its services have tremendously boosted 
the morale of our men and women in 
uniform which, in turn, has placed them 
in combat readiness which is essential in 
moments of tension. 

USO activities are not confined alone 
to our Armed Forces personnel here at 
home; it extends to such places overseas 
as Anchorage, Fairbanks, Kodiak, Bal- 
boa, Cristobal, Nice, Paris, Casablanca, 
Athens, Salonika, Rhodes, Istanbul, 
Naples, Rome, Seoul, Guam, Manila, 
Tokyo, and Honolulu. 

Needless to say, the USO has, since its 
inception in 1941, done and is continu- 
ing to do immeasurable service to the 
Nation, particularly to Armed Forces 
personnel. 

It is fitting, therefore, that on this oc- 
casion of USO Month all Americans give 
their unstinting support to a worthy 
cause being performed by these unsung 
heroes. 

I earnestly hope for the USO more 
power and continued success. 





Billboard Control Helps Hawaiian 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
my State of Hawaii has found that reg- 
ulating billboards is good business. 

Outside Honolulu, there are no road- 
side billboards in Hawaii. ‘Tourists like 
the idea. Our scenic splendor is not 
marred by signs. The people of Hawaii 
are proud of their foresight in prevent- 
ing the blighting of a lovely landscape 
by billboards. Businessmen find no 
reason to complain about the absence 
of such roadside advertising. Many be- 
lieve highway posters would probably 
hurt more business than they would 
attract. 

My departed friend, Senator Richard 
Neuberger, who championed the cause 
of billboard control, often noted that 
States where the tourist trade is im- 
portant have a vital stake in regulation 
of signboards along their highways. In 
his own State of Oregon the tourist 
trade ranks third among all industries, 
bringing in an income of over $175 mil- 
lion each year. He would point to De- 
partment of Commerce figures showing 
that if a community can attract a couple 
of dozen tourists a day throughout the 
year, it would be economically compa- 
rable to acquiring a new manufactur- 
ing industry with an annual payroll of 
$100,000. 

Recently, there appeared in the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar an article by Milton 
Britten headed “Hawaiians Have En- 
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joyed Billboard Ban 33 Years and Prof- 
ited By It,” and quoting the comments 
of my colleague (Mr. Fonc] and myself 
on billboard control. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 


HAWAMANS HAVE ENJOYED BILLBOARD BAN 33 
YEARS, AND PROFITED BY IT 


(By Milton Britten) 


WASHINGTON.—It has been nearly 2 years 
since the Federal billboard control law was 
passed. 

Yet not a single State has come forward to 
accept the bonus offered for agreeing to abide 
by national standards for regulating sign- 
boards along the 41,000-mile interstate high- 
way network. 

This is a matter of bipartisan bafflement 
to Senators from our newest State, Hawaii, 
where strict controls have been on the books 
for 33 years and have proved both pleasant 
and profitable. 

Says Democrat OrEN LonG, former Gover- 
nor of Hawaii: “If you drove from Honolulu 
all around the island of Oahu and back 
again, you wouldn’t see a single billboard. 
This is widely discussed by tourists and a 
matter of pride among our people. 

“Our territorial legislature back in 1927 
passed a law restricting billboards to a closely 
defined area within the business district of 
Honolulu. Outside of this small area there 
just aren’t any billboards to mar the beauties 
of our landscape. 

“This not only pleases our own people, who 
enjoy their scenery, but is good for our tour- 
ist business. There have been a few feeble 
efforts to relax controls. But so far as I 
know our great business organization, the 
chamber of commerce, has never even slightly 
intimated they favored such efforts. 

“The likelihood is that just as many prod- 
ucts of any given make are sold in Hawaii 
as there would be if we had our roads clut- 
tered with billboards.” 


GOOD BUSINESS 


Republican Hiram Fong, attorney and big 
businessman, agrees: “It’s good business for 
Hawaii to control signboards. Their absence 
lends a lot of enchantment to our scenery, 
which tourists enjoy. 

“Last year about a quarter million tourists 
came to Hawaii and spent $90 million. By 
1965 it is estimated we’ll attract a million 
tourists, and by 1975 214 million. By 1970, 
we estimate that our income from tourism 
will exceed the aggregate of our income- 
from our sugar and pineapple industries. 

“It would be a very good thing if bill- 
boards could be eliminated from highways 
all over our Nation. They distract motorists. 
How much better off America would be if 
every billboard could be taken down and a 
tree planted in its, stead.” 

Both described as jarring to Hawaiians the 
contrast between billboard-cluttered main- 
land highways and their own unmarred 
scenic roadways. 

Senator Lone says he thinks ‘‘the time will 
come when more careful consideration will 
be given” to applying on a national scale 
the strict controls Hawaii has enjoyed. He 
says he doubts this should be tried, how- 
ever, until the present law has had a trial. 

Latest Bureau of Public Roads survey in- 
dicates only three States—Connecticut, Wis- 
consin, and North Dakota—have already 
passed laws that would enable them to par- 
ticipate in the Federal program. Adequacy 
of a recent Maryland law is in dispute. 


DEADLINE JUNE 30, 1961 
A number of other States have tried or 
are trying to write enabling legislation. 


March 18 


Deadline for signing up for the Federal 
bonus offer is June 30, 1961. 

One reason for delay thus far has been 
the activity of ihe billboard lobby, which 
pressured Congress into watering down the 
Federal law and has since been working 
against it within the State legislatures. 

The law provides that the Federal Govern. 
ment will contribute one-half of 1 per. 
cent more than its 90 percent share of 
interstate highway costs to States that agree 
to abide by minimum national standards of 
billboard control. 





Buy American Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. &peaker, the failure of 
the Buy American Act to assist American 
firms seeking to do business with our 
Government has given me great concern. 
Last week I referred to the award of a 
contract for the Panama Canal Bridge, 
using West German steel, because the 
contractor using German steel underbid 
an American contractor by $22,000. Yes- 
terday I made reference to a new prob- 
lem regarding locomotives for use in 
Panama Canal operations. 

The locomotives required by the canal, 
and usually referred to as “mules,” furs 
nish the power to pull ships through the 
locks. They have a useful life of about 
40 years. 

At present the Secretary of the Army 
is considering a bid by a Japanese firm to 
supply new locomotives for a total of 
$3,800,000. The lowest American bidder 
is the Plymouth Co., of Plymouth, Ohio, 
at $4,700,000. To the Japanese bid, un- 
der various laws and regulations, may be 
added $115,000 for special inspections 
that would be required, $380,000 under 
the Buy American Act—10 percent in- 
stead of the 25 percent formerly al- 
lowed—$228,000 because the Plymouth 
Co. is a small business, and certain other 
percentages so that the actual difference 
between the two bids is less than 
$100,000. 

However, as I pointed out with regard 
to the bridge contract, these figures tell 
only a part of the story. If Plymouth is 
awarded the bid, plate steel and stain- 
less steel manufactured in my district 
will go into the machinery, and steel- 
workers in Canton and Massillon will 
realize direct benefits. Other subcon- 
tractors located in Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, and Detroit will receive orders, 
and some of these are areas of critical 
labor surplus. At least 1 _ million 
man-hours of employment for American 
labor will flow from the award of the 
contract to an American firm. 

This does not take into account the 
transportation of the components and 
and of the machines itself, which means 
additional business for Americans; 
nor does it take into account the di- 
rect returns to Federal, State, and local 
government that will come from this 
contract if it is awarded to Plymouth. 
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Finally, let me say that the Plymouth 
Co. is a recognized producer for 
the Defense Department with an ex- 
cellent reputation. It can be depended 
upon to produce a quality product that 
will do the job that needs to be done. 
We cannot place the same faith and 
confidence in the Japanese producer. 
Further, during the 40 years these 
engines will serve, the Plymouth Co. in 
peace or war will be readily available to 
supply renewal and repair parts, an as- 
surance we cannot have from a pro- 
ducer in Japan. 

Plymouth is the only remaining 
American company devoted to the de- 
sign, engineering, and production of in- 
dustrial locomotives of the size and 
type required in this procurement. If it 
is denied Government contracts, the 
Plymouth Co. may not be in production 
when some dire emergency befalls us. 

For all of these reasons, it seems to 
me that award of the locomotive con- 
tract to Plymouth is clearly in the na- 
tional interest and the Army should so 
decide. 





Diplomatic Conferences 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
next 8 or 10 weeks several important 
diplomatic conferences will be held. The 
world is entering a fateful period, and 
what happens at these high-level talks 
between world leaders could well deter- 
mine the course of history during our 
lifetime. 

Recently Premier Khrushchev, of Rus- 
sia, ended a visit to France. Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, of England, made a hur- 
ried trip to Washington to confer with 
President Eisenhower. President De 
Gaulle, of France, is scheduled to visit 
the United States soon. And in May, 
the summit conference, bringing togeth- 
er the heads of state from the world’s 
major powers, will be held. 

There is a feeling of cautious optimism 
in Washington. Perhaps, after almost 
15 years of intense cold war during 
which the world has lived on the brink 
of atomic war, a break is in sight and a 
tentative beginning can be made toward 
reaching a new understanding. 

No one here expects all of the many 
serious world problems to be solved over- 
night. Nor can we look forward to the 
Russians discarding their expansionist 
policies for one of sweet reasonableness. 

But at least there are indications that 
Russia wants to reach an accommoda- 
tion and to ease some of the tension. 
They have made the overtures. The 
United States and its allies must explore 
the possibilities. 

Certainly it does no harm to talk with 
the Russians provided we are not taken 
in by the Russians and allow our de- 
fensive strength to deteriorate. It is pos- 
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sible the Russians are aware of the fact 
that the hydrogen bomb and fantastic 
new delivery systems built around long- 
range missiles have made it entirely too 
dangerous to substitute bluster and bluff 
for serious diplomatic negotiations. The 
consequences of touching off a war 
through a miscalculation of American 
intentions are too horrible to contem- 
plate. 

At present, the United States and its 
allies are talking with the Russians about 
a@ suspension of nuclear weapons test- 
ing. Both sides have made concessions 
and according to the President there is 
a fair chance of reaching an agreement 
backed up by a sound, self-enforcing in- 
spection system. 

Such an agreement would be a long 
first step toward disarmament. Nego- 
tiations are also under way looking 
toward a disarmament agreement but 
the progress here has been slight to say 
the least. 

I am sure everyone would like to see a 
workable plan agreed upon to enable the 
nations of the world to put an end to 
the arms race. The world is spending 
hundreds of billions each year on arms. 
As long as the Russians remain a serious 
threat to world peace, we have no other 
choice. 

We would rather devote the money we 
are forced to spend on arms to more use- 
ful purposes. And I am sure the people 
would solidly support disarmament if 
we could be assured it would be accepted 
universally and that it would be en- 
forced. 

Until such a plan can be agreed upon 
and put into effect, we will have to con- 
tinue our defense program, regardless of 
cost. We cannot let up. If we relax for 
1 minute the Russians could well take 
advantage of the opportunity and launch 
a surprise attack. 

We can remain strong and yet let Rus- 
sia and the rest of the world know that 
we are ready at all times to reach an un- 
derstanding through diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

That is why I am glad to see President 
Eisenhower agree to talk with Mr. 
Khrushchev at the summit and to visit 
Russia later on. We have to persist in 
our efforts to find a peaceful solution to 
the world’s problems. We can talk with 
the Russians without appeasing them or 
permitting our strength to wither away. 





Labor Reform Legislation of 1959 and Its 
Implications 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN A. LAFORE, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD, I include a speech 
delivered by my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable Car- 
ROLL D. KEARNS, before the Delaware 
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Valley Industrial Editors Association, 
March 16, 1960, at which time Repre- 
sentative Kearns received the Delaware 
Valley Industrial Editors annual com- 
munications award for distinguished 
service in establishing more effective 
communications in the areas of his pub- 
lic interest. The 1958 recipient of this 
award was Gen. Alfred Gruenther and 
the 1959 recipient—Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth. 
The speech follows: 


LABOR REFORM LEGISLATION OF 1959 AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 


Last year I had the opportunity to address 
the national convention of the American 
Association of Industrial Editors in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Your invitation this evening 
prompted me to review the remarks pre- 
pared at that time. It does not seem pos- 
sible that so much has happened in the 
labor-management field in the 11 months 
since your Syracuse meeting. 

My trip to Syracuse was a hurried one 
because the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, of which I am ranking minority 
member, was holding hearings on labor re- 
form legislation. Similar hearings had been 
completed in the Senate but that body had 
not yet acted on any bill. It was generally 
accepted that only the weakest kind of a 
labor reform bill would pass—something 
which was completely acceptable to the 
union leaders. 

The principle of a@ bill of rights for union 
members had been included in several 
measures introduced in the Congress but 
the likelihood of its being enacted into law 
seemed remote. The curtain had barely risen 
on the drama of the battle for the bill of 
rights and the swell of public opinion which 
gave rise to House approval of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. The conference between the 
House and the Senate, the climactic scene, 
where the compromise which is the Labor 
Reform Act was hammered out, seemed too 
far in the future to be of any interest. 

When I look back on the Syracuse meeting 
and think of the questions which you raised, 
I must admit to some sense of gratification 
for the events during the following months. 
At Syracuse we talked about the necessity 
for better performance by unions, by mange- 
ment, and by the government in carrying out 
their duties and responsibilities in the labor- 
management area. We talked about the im- 
portance of protecting individual workmen 
in their fundamental rights and I suggested 
that the law must cover the following points 
if a definite goal was to be accomplished: 

1. True democracy within unions must be 
assured. 

2. Honesty in union affairs must be guar- 
anteed. 

3. “Sweetheart” arrangements between 
dishonest employees and union officials must 
be eliminated. 

4. Criminal elements must be eradicated 
from the union movement. 

5. Innocent workmen and small employ- 
ers must be protected against coercive pick- 
eting and secondary boycotts. 

I am proud to say that the new Labor Re- 
form Act is a tremendous stride forward in 
accomplishing every one of these goals. Its 
bill of rights and election provisions go a 
long way toward assuring democracy within 
unions and returning control of labor organ- 
izations to their members. Its reporting, 
disclosure, bonding, and fiduciary relation- 
ship provisions, together with the restric- 
tions on trusteeships, should be of substan- 
tial help in meeting the problem of dis- 
honesty within unions. Sound provisions 
for the elimination of “sweetheart” con- 
tracts and for the ousting of criminal ele- 
ments from the union movement are in- 
cluded. And finally, important limitations 
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on organizational and recognition picketing, 
on secondary boycotts, and on hot cargo 
contracts, provide immeasurable protection 
to employees, and small employers. 

The Labor Reform Act is not perfect. It 
is impossible to write perfect legislation in 
a field as controversial as labor-management 
relations. Particularly when a legislative 
body is “loaded” in favor of unions, as is our 
present Congress, and a substantial part of 
its membership was doing its best to kill 
all needed reform legislation. But, regard- 
less of its faults, we can be proud of the act 
which was finally passed and be grateful 
that the working men and women of our 
country will benefit from its added protec- 
tion. 

Because a major battle was won last fall, 
we cannot rest on our laurels. Already a 
serious attempt is being made to weaken 
these protections by authorizing secondary 
boycotts in the construction industry. I 
have said on many occasions that I believe 
the peculiar problems in that industry ne- 
cessitate some special legislation. In fact, 
one such provision was included in the 
Labor Reform Act. But the bill which is 
presently before the committee, H.R. 9070, 
confuses rather than resolves the problem. 

After listening to testimony on H.R. 9070, 
it is clear to me that there is sharp dis- 
agreement as to its meaning. The Labor Re- 
form Act is a technical, complicated law. 

Passage of another amendment at this 
time, before the NLRB and the courts have 
had a chance to interpret what has already 
been done, will accomplish nothing. Not 
even its strongest supporters are sure what 
it means, and Congress would be derelict in 
its duty if it should foist such an ambigu- 
ous statute on the public. 

A more fundamental battle than any at- 
tempt to pass weakening amendments is 
shaping up outside the Halls of Congress, 
however. It presents, in my opinion, one of 
the most serious threats to our fundamental 
rights as free citizens that I have witnessed 
in many years. I refer to the brazen at- 
tempt of Jimmy Hoffa to dictate to the 
American people whom we are going to send 
to Congress. 

Shortly after the labor reform law was 
enacted, Hoffa announced a list of 56 Mem- 
bers of Congress whom he has decreed must 
be purged. My name, with that of Con- 
gressman WILLIAM Ayres, of Ohio, was placed 
at the top of the list. Hoffa has said openly 
that the full weight of the Teamsters Union, 
with its millions of dollars in financial 
backing, will be used to make certain we 
do not return to Congress. 

You may well ask, “Is not Jimmy Hoffa 
entitled to take sides in political contests 
and support the men of his choice?” If 
that were the issue, the answer must, of 
course, be “Yes.” He, too, is an American 
with freedom of choice as to his elected 
officials and if the members of the Team- 
sters Union want him as their president that 
is their affair. Under the new law I firmly 
believe they can get rid of him if they want 
to. 

But the issue is not Hoffa’s freedom of 
choice. He has carefully picked 56 Con- 
gressmen who come from evenly divided dis- 
tricts where the voting is always close. His 
plan is to use the teamster organization to 
concentrate on defeating the incumbents, 
whether they are Republican or Democrats. 
A readymade organization with virtually 
unlimited funds is a tremendous factor in 
any political campaign. 

Hoffa will take personal credit for defeat- 
ing any of the 56 who fail to be reelected. 
Their opponents will obviously be hand- 
picked by Hoffa but the key point if his plan 
is successful will be his claim to have the 
power to defeat any Congressman of whom 
he disapproves. 
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Think for a moment what this means. 
Because of Hoffa, the Teamsters Union has 
been expelled from the AFL-CIO. If any- 
thing, expulsion has strengthened rather 
than weakened the Teamsters. Hoffa is 
slowly making behind-the-scenes deals or 
working arrangements with other unions. 
The one thing which stands in the way of 
Hoffa’s ambition to take over the labor move- 
ment in this country is the 1959 Labor Re- 
form Act. If Hoffa can take personal credit 
for defeating any Congressmen who oppose 
him, this act will have a short and discour- 
aging life. 

I am positive the American people do not 
want any special interest group to take over 
their Congress, particularly if the group is 
controlled by a man like Hoffa. But we can- 
not afford to sit back and hope it will not 
happen. Hoffa has the organization and he 
has the funds to carry out his threats. Men 
and women like yourselves, regardless of 
whether you have been active in politics, 
must share the burden of defeating Hoffa. 
We cannot afford to sit back and hope some- 
one else will do the job for us. 

To offset the Teamsters organization, a 
Committee To Reelect Hoffa-Threatened 
Congressmen has been formed. I asked Mr. 
Kenneth C. McGuiness, the national chair- 
man of the committee, to accompany me 
this evening and tell you something about 
its activities. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the threat 
with which we are faced. I implore you to 
give it your serious consideration and to do 
your best to see that the voters rather than 
any union official select our Representatives. 





Intensive Study of Food Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, one of the very necessary fac- 
tors in this country’s production of both 
the quantity and quality of food is the 
growing importance of good, effective, 
and safe-to-use chemicals, pesticides, 
additives, and other productive mechan- 
isms. 

Senators will recall that last year at my 
suggestion the Senate included an item 
in the agriculture appropriations bill 
providing $500,000 for research into al- 
ternate methods of pesticide and disease 
control which would not retain in the 
finished product any harmful residue. 

Unfortunately, this item was not re- 
tained in the conference and was not in 
the final agricultural appropriations bill. 

In view of subsequert developments, I 
some time ago indicated my concern on 
this subject to both the Department of 
Agriculture and the leaders of the live- 
stock industry, and I would, at this time. 
like to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD a letter to Mr. G. R. Milburn, 
president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

I would also like to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a clipping 
from today’s New York Times on this 
subject entitled ‘Intensive Study of Food 
Urged” and testimony offered yesterday 
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before a committee of the other body by 
Aled P. Davies, vice president of the 
American Meat Institute, and J. ¢. 
Wetzler, a cattle feeder from Phoenix, 
Ariz., representing the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. 

These documents clearly show that the 
responsibility which rests on the Federal 
Government to proceed to face up to this 
problem which is a problem of agricul- 
ture and consumers is of major national 
importance. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
article, and statements were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DECEMBER Q, 1959, 
Mr. G. R. MILBURN, 
President, American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, Grass Range, Mont. 

DEAR MR. MILBURN: Earlier this year when 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, of 
which I am a member, was considering 
various appropriations I had a visit with Dr. 
M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, concerning certain 
problems involved in the use of pesticides 
and insecticides. As a result of our con- 
versation Dr. Clarkson appeared before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee support- 
ing proposals sponsored by me and others 
for greatly increased research funds to find 
substitutes for the present pesticides which 
would be completely free of any side effects 
as are now sometimes obtained with pesti- 
cides and the like which are not properly 
used. We were able to obtain $500,000 in 
additional research funds to further this 
program. Even this was lost, however, in 
conference with the House. 

The cranberry situation, I think, has em- 
phasized the need for far greater research 
to develop nonchemical methods such as 
biological control agents or other pesticides 
which would leave absolutely no residue 
whatever regardless of how they are used. 
It seems to me that we will need a crash 
research program involving from $5 to $7 
million to accomplish the necessary re- 
search. This must be done before we 
who are interested in the meat business find 
ourselves in the same trouble that the cran- 
berry people did just a short time ago. 

Should the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare make similar 
charges against the contamination of meat 
as he did cranberries, as the result of certain 
pesticide uses, meat prices with the present 
heavy supplies would undoubtedly drop 
drastically. Such price declines could cost 
producers hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Whether or not the accusations were well- 
founded would make little difference. The 
slightest suspicion on the part of consumers 
would be enough to materially aifect con- 
sumer purchases. 

I know of no industry that has done more 
to make sure that they have a pure, whole- 
some product than the meat producers, par- 
ticularly the cattle industry. Millions of 
pounds of meat are destroyed each year 
through our inspection service in order to 
meet the high standards that have been set. 
This has received little publicity. I am 
sure you will agree with me that it would 
be highly desirable to develop the kind of 
chemical or biological control agent the use 
of which could never be questioned. 

Already proposals have been made to 
greatly increase funds for the Food and 
Drug Administration to carry on substan- 
tially this type of research work. My own 
feeling, and I am sure you will concur, is 
that this is work that should continue to 
be done by the Department of Agriculture. 
Our agriculture research people have done 
superb work with the very limited funds 
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they have had in the past. I would greatly 
appreciate having your views as to the plan 
of action set forth in this letter. 

With warmest personal regards. 


Sincerely yours, 
MILTON R. YOUNG. 





[From the New York Times, Mar. 18, 1960] 


INTENSIVE STUDY OF Foop Is URGED—PACKERS 
CALL FoR RIsE IN Funp To DeEvELoPp NEW 
MEANS TO PREVENT CONTAMINATION 
WASHINGTON, March 27.—The American 

Meat Institute called on Congress today to 

create @ program of intensive research to 

develop new chemicals and biological meas- 
ures to eliminate the dangers of food con- 
tamination. 

In a surprise action, the packers’ group 
urged Congress to increase by 8 to 10 times 
the $1,500,000 requested by the administra- 
tion in the new budget for such research. 

The national trade organization of the 
meat packing industry laid its proposal be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations in executive session. 

The administration has been studving the 
problem. Its request for a $1,500,000 pro- 
gram in the budget for the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1 compares with $500,000 proposed 
last year. The $500,000 request was denied 
by the House subcommittee. 

The meat industry’s concern stems from 
the widespread use of chemicals and syn- 
thetic hormones in cattle production and 
meat processing. 

Aled P. Davies, vice president of the meat 
institute, told the House subcommittee that 
one-third of whatever amount of Federal 
funds was appropriated for the chemical re- 
search program should be set aside in the 
first year for a modern laboratory and equip- 
ment. 

In this laboratory, he said, teams of the 
best scientists can be brought to work on 
the problem of getting new tools to avoid 
the “hazards of residues.” 

“The problem calls for effort on the part 
of Government producers of agriculture 
products and processors of agricultural prod- 
ucts, in the national welfare,” he asserted. 

The Department of Agriculture is “doing 
far too little on chemicals in agriculture 
because of lack of funds,’ he said. Its scien- 
tists, he went on, have “many lIcads for new 
developments, but they have not been able 
to follow through" on possibilities of com- 
bating pests and diseases without leaving 
harmful residues. 

“This is not to say the chemical industry 
has not done a good job,” he added. “How- 
ever, in areas where residues in food and 
feed are critical consideration, the Depart- 
ment must take the lead in new develop- 
ments which will maintain consumer con- 
fidence in the products of agriculture.” 

Mr. Davies presented the institute's pro- 
posal after testifying in support of a slight 
increase in funds for the Department’s meat 
inspection service, which approves all meat 
and poultry in packing plants to assure its 
purity. 





STATEMENT By J. C. WETZLER BEFORE HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE 


My name is J. C. Wetzler, a cattle feeder 
from Phoenix, Ariz. I am speaking as a 
member of the legislative committee of the 
American National Cattlemen's Association. 
This association has a membership which 
includes 138 State, local, and regional cat- 
tlemen’s and cattle feeder associations and 
thousands of individual cattlemen and cat- 
tle feeder members from throughout the 
United States. 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee in overall 
Support of the 1961 budget request for the 
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Agricultural Research Service. Singling out 
two items from the overall request, it is our 
desire to emphasize the importance of the 
request as related to Federal meat inspection 
in the amount of $21,324,900 and the increase 
asked for to carry on intensive research to 
develop chemicals and biological measures 
for use in agriculture for the purpose of 
eliminating or avoiding pesticide residues 
amounting to $1,502,800. 

The Amcrican National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation has long stood for an adequate ap- 
propriation of funds in order to carry on 
the very efficient and effective function of 
Federal meat inspection. It is felt that the 
high degree of confidence on the part of tne 
general public in their daily beef supply, 
largely can be attributed to the activities 
carried on over the years by the Meat In- 
spection Division. This, coupled with the 
desire on the part of cattle producers and 
feeders to make available to the public a 
wholesome beef product, has instilled a con- 
fidence that must be maintained. 

The recent publicity on the subject of 
agricultural chemicals emphasizes the im- 
portance of the function and services pro- 
vided by the Meat Inspection Division and 
the need for appropriating adequate funds 
for its continuance. 

Mention of agricultural chemicals leads 
into the next portion of this statement. It 
has become quite evident that we probabiy 
will be confronted in the future with more 
problems from the standpoint of chemical 
residues in our food supply. This affects 
us as producers and feeders of the beef sup- 
ply of the Nation, because it is the sincere 
desire of the beef industry to continue to 
produce the most wholesome beef supply for 
the consuming public. It is mandatory to 
develop through experimentation and re- 
search, chemicals and biological measures 
for use in agriculture which will eliminate 
any chance for harmful residues in the food 
products eaten by the consuming public. 
The research funds requested this year are, 
in our opinion, a bare requirement of those 
which will be needed in the future for this 
purpose. 

Agricultural producers are reliant on cer- 
tain chemicals to produce the food supply 
of the Nation. As more refined methods for 
detaciting these chemical residues are de- 
veloped, the problem becomes more acute, so 
it further necessitates new approaches for 
the control of certain diseases and pests as 
well as find new methods for the more eco- 
nomical production and feeding of beef cat- 
tle. As a consequence, private research 
money of those firms presently developing 
and manufacturing certain agricultural pes- 
ticides and feed additives may be withdrawn. 
This would put more pressure against the 
Government, in this case the Agricultural 
Research Service, to absorb this function 
previously carried by private money. 

For these reasons, we urge this committee 
to approve the funds requested for 1961. 
TESTIMONY BY ALED P. DaAvIES BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPRO- 

PRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


My name is Aled P. Davies. I am vice 
president of the American Meat Institute, 
national trade association of the meat pack- 
ing industry. I greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity of appearing before this commit- 
tee in support of the 1961 budget request 
for Federal meat inspection. This request 
is in the amount of $21,562,700. While it 
represents a slight increase over the amount 
appropriated for the current fiscal year— 
$21,324,900—it is our understanding that be- 
cause of in-grade promotions and Govern- 
ment health program expense the amount 
actually available for meat inspection will 
be less than during the current year. It has 
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been estimated that even with the amount 
of the budget request the Meat Inspection 
Division will find it necessary to reduce its 
inspection force by 30. 

The American Meat Institute believes that 
as a very minimum the amount of the budget 
request should be provided for Federal meat 
inspection. Actually it isn’t quite enough, 
and while we feel that additional funds 
ought to be provided, we recognize the neces- 
sity for cutting the Federal budget in all de- 
partments of the Government to the abso- 
lute minimum. 

Witnesses from the Department of Agri- 
culture already have given you figures to 
show the way in which Federal meat inspec- 
tion is growing. Its increasing significance 
is not only an outgrowth of population in- 
crease and changing patterns of meat dis- 
tribution, but it is also a tribute to the 
Government agency—the Meat Inspection 
Division—which is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of this program. Over the 
period of 53 years during which compul- 
sory Federal meat inspection has been in 
effect, the MID, as it is popularly known, has 
developed and maintained a reputation for 
absolute integrity, a reputation which is 
equaled by few other Government agencies 
and surpassed by none. There have been 
times when the meat packing industry and 
individual companies in it have not agreed 
with the MID, but no one questions its in- 
tegrity and its dedication to the public 
interest. 

There is no other food which gets the 
kind of scrutiny which is routine for meat 
and meat food products under Federal meat 
inspection. For many years, it was the only 
continuous food inspection conducted by the 
Federal Government. Now poultry is under 
the same type of inspection. One of the 
responsibilities of the MID under the Meat 
Inspection Act is to examine the products of 
the meat industry for the presence of harm- 
ful chemicals. Actually the MID over the 
past half century has been exercising the 
same type of control over additives used in 
meat which is being employed for the first 
time by the Food and Drug Administration 
with respect to other foods. However, it is 
being enforced in a more effective sort of way 
since the MID inspects every animal and 
every carcass which goes through a fed- 
erally inspected plant, and does not have to 
rely simply on spot checks. Every ingredient 
going into a meat product must first pass the 
scrutiny of MID, whether or not it might be 
technically classified as a “food additive,” 
and every label which is employed on such 
products must have the prior approval of the 
Division. Without such prior approval, the 
product cannot bear the mark of Federal 
inspection. I must confess that this require- 
ment of prior approval at times has caused 
the industry some problems, for believe me, 
the MID takes its responsibility to the pub- 
lic very seriously, and at times we have 
thought its restrictions were too severe. 

I mention this simply to emphasize the 
high degree of protection which Federal 
meat inspection provides to consumers and 
to underline the obvious fact that the cost 
of inspection is a small price to pay for a 
public service of this character. Interest in 
chemicals employed in foods is running 
high these days, and while we feel the Food 
and Drug Administration does an admirable 
job considering the broad field it has to cover 
and the limited tools with which it works, 
we are convinced that Federal meat inspec- 
tion fills a need which cannot be supplied 
in any other way. It is not general knowl- 
edge, but it is a fact that the MID through 
its continuous inspection system condemns 
1 million pounds of meat and meat food 
products every working day, thereby pre- 
venting unfit products from ever reaching 
the market. 
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If the emphasis placed on the MID’s im- 
portant function in the field of chemical ad- 
ditives tends to give the impression that this 
is its only or even its principal responsibility, 
that point should be cleared up. Quoting 
from the Division’s most recent annual re- 
port, following is an enumeration of its ac- 
tivities during the past year: 

“(1) Examination of food animals, includ- 
ing cattle, calves, sheep, swine, goats, and 
horses prior to slaughter to eliminate those 
animals found to be affected with diseases or 
other unwholesome conditions; (2) a thor- 
ough postmortem examination of each car- 
cass at time of slaughter to detect and 
eliminate diseased and otherwise unfit 
meat; (3) destruction for food purposes of 
all diseased, unsound or otherwise unwhole- 
some meat and meat food products; (4) 
supervision of the preparation of meat and 
meat food products to assure their cleanli- 
ness and wholesomeness during their prepa- 
ration into articles of food; (5) guarding 
against the use of harmful preservatives and 
other deleterious ingredients; (6) super- 
vision of the application of marks to meat 
and meat food products to show that they 
are ‘U.S. Inspected and Passed’; (7) super- 
vision of the application of informative 
labeling and prevention of the use of false 
and deceptive labeling on meat and meat 
food products; (8) certification of meat and 
meat food products for export; (9) inspec- 
tion of meat and meat food products offered 
for importation into this country; (10) ex- 
amination of meat and meat food products 
for compliance with specification require- 
ments of governmental purchasing agents; 
(11) such investigations as are necessary to 
insure the accuracy and effectiveness of the 
inspection procedures; (12) supervision of 
the manufacture and labeling of process or 
renovated butter; (13) guarding against 
residues in meat resulting from ingestion, 
treatment with or exposure to such sub- 
stances as pesticides, growth-promoting sub- 
stances, drugs or biologicals; and (14) de- 
veloping and determining acceptable meth- 
ods for humane slaughter of meat animals.” 

Another function of the MID, although a 
byproduct of its major activities, is the 
statistical reporting which it does. The fig- 
ures which are generated in this Division 
measuring the volume of slaughtering and 
processing of federally inspected plants are 
the most accurate we have on the livestock 
and meat industry. I mention this as a 
15th point because of the dependence which 
we all have on these MID figures; therefore, 
we need to recognize this function of the 
Division in any consideration of its appro- 
priations. 

It is remarkable actually that a service of 
this scope and thoroughness can be con- 
ducted with the modest appropriation which 
is provided. Just one incident of the cran- 
berry-type occurring in the meat industry 
could cost the public more than the whole 
year’s meat inspection appropriation, and 
the public can consider itself fortunate that 
this inspection program is in the hands of 
such a dedicated group of professionals as 
Dr. A. R. Miller and his associates. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been convinced 
that the money spent by the Government on 
Federal meat inspection was money wisely 
invested. Sometimes I have felt frustrated 
because I was not sure that others appreci- 
ated the significance of this service. If the 
public furore over chernicals has done noth- 
ing else, it has given new emphasis to the 
essential work being done by the Meat In- 
spection Division and to the importance of 
providing adequate funds for its support. 
The American Meat Institute most earnestly 
urges that you approve the amount of the 
budget request to cover Federal meat inspec- 
tion for the 1961 fiscal year. 
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Now I would like to discuss a less publi- 
cized but extremely important activity of 
the Department of Agriculture, i.e., its Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service. 

As you are well aware, U.S. agriculture is 
going through a virtual revolution both in 
the technology of production and in its eco- 
nomic organization. The hog industry is 
no exception in this respect. Fewer farmers 
are raising hogs and there is an increase in 
the number of hogs raised per farm. Along 
with this trend in greater production per 
farm has been a shift to the practice of mul- 
tiple farrowings and a change in the seasonal 
production of pork. For example, in the 
early 1930's, 14 percent of the spring farrow- 
ings were in the months of December, Janu- 
ary, and February. For the 1959 crop, it 
was 38 percent. In addition, the Southeast- 
ern States have expanded greatly in hog and 
other livestock production. Hogs reach 
marketable age earlier today than in the 
past. 

These changes multiply greatly the prob- 
lems of estimating crop and livestock pro- 
duction. Specific procedures for continually 
evaluating these revolutionary changes 
would seem to be a necessary part of the 
Department of Agriculture estimates pro- 
gram. 

If my memory is correct, I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that several years ago you re- 
quested the USDA's recommendation for an 
immediate and long-range program for the 
development and improvement of the agri- 
cultural estimating work of the Depart- 
ment. This report was made to your com- 
mittee in 1957. However, to my knowledge, 
there has been limited progress in the mod- 
ernizing of the procedures or techniques de- 
veloped for improving the accuracy of the 
pig crop estimates as we have moved through 
this revolutionary period in hog raising. 

Basically, the pig crop reports are and have 
been good, but the present reporting program 
is not adequately filling present-day require- 
ments. 

For example, hog prices have advanced 
markedly since the first of the year, and 
currently there is a very lively discussion 
going on in the swine industry as to whether 
or not producers have changed their breeding 
intentions for 1960. A partial answer to this 
important question will be provided by the 
quarterly survey released today. 

However, a full-fledged estimate of the 1960 
spring crop will not be released until June 
21. By that time some pigs from this crop 
already will be on their way to market. The 
absence of specific knowledge as to what is 
happening to hog production in the mean- 
time will make it difficult for any part of the 
swine industry to adjust to these changes. 
Our livestock economy does a better job for 
both producers and consumers when it can 
avoid radical changes that occur when actual 
production trends are not known. 

We understand that the Department has a 
plan which seems very feasible. This would 
expand the quarterly pig crop from the pres- 
ent 10 States to 16 States: including 12 North 
Central States, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. These 16 States 
accounted for 85 percent of the U.S. pig crop 
in 1959. These figures would show the num- 
ber of hogs on farms, the number of sows 
farrowed and pigs saved during the preceding 
quarter, the number of sows farrowed by 
months, the farrowing intentions for the 
following 6-month period by quarters, and 
revisions as needed in inventory and farrow- 
ing estimates for previous quarters. These 
details are the same as now published in the 
10 States quarterly report except that the 
present reports do not include estimates of 
pigs saved, they do not include estimates of 
sows farrowed by months, and they do not 
include revisions for prior quarters. 
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The institute isn't trying to unnecessarily 
enlarge the agricultural budget but it feels 
that of the large quantity requested for re. 
search, some of this sum could be wisely ear. 
marked for improvement of the livestock 
estimating procedures and reports. 

An improvement in the pig crop data would 
be beneficial to all segments of the industry, 
including producers, transportation agencies, 
processors, retailers, and consumers. 

The Department of Agriculture is doing far 
too little research on chemicals for agricul- 
ture. Chemicals are an essential part of the 
production of good food. They always have 
been. The complexity of consumer demands 
for variety and quaiity in the food supply 
make the use of safe chemicals even more 
important today. 

Everyone is concerned, and rightly so, that 
only safe chemicals be used. We in the 
meatpacking industry have adhered closely 
to this philosophy for more than half a cen- 
tury under the careful control of the De- 
partment’s Meat Inspection Service. 

The producer, especially the producer of 
livestock and dairy products, needs im- 
proved methods for dealing with the multi- 
tude of diseases and pests that threaten every 
day to destroy and contaminate his products, 
The Department should take the lead in 
developing new chemicals and _ biological 
methods for dealing with these diseases and 
pests without leaving any questionable 
residues. 

The Department’s scientists have many 
leads for developments of this kind, but 
have not been able to follow through on 
them. Such things as the use of powerful 
lures that will attract insects for long dis- 
tances to commit suicide in specially de- 
signed traps and the use of special chem- 
icals which affect the reproductive capacity 
of the insects in such a way as to bring 
about insect rate suicide should be vigor- 
ously developed. These things can be done 
without any harmful effect to man or other 
warmblooded animals if we just put a real 
effort into it. 

This is not to say the chemical industry 
have not done a good job. They have and 
they can be expected to continue to do s0. 
However, in areas where residues in food or 
feed are a critical consideration, the Depart- 
ment must take the lead in new develop- 
ments which will maintain consumer con- 
fidence in the products of agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Meat Insti- 
tute is especially glad to see that the De- 
partment has requested one and a half mil- 
lion dollars for intensive research to develop 
new chemicals and biological measures for 
use in agriculture to avoid hazards from 
residues. Our only quarrel with this re- 
quest is that it is in our opinion not nearly 
enough when we consider that private in- 
dustry requires a million to a million and a 
half dollars to develop just one chemical 
for the market. We think this amount 
should be increased to at least 8 or 10 times, 
with one-third of whatever the amount 
in the first year set aside for a modern 
laboratory and equipment where teams of 
the best scientists can be brought to work 
on this problem. 

It is the considered judgment of the 
American Meat Institute, which has been 
actively concerned with this problem for 
several years, that expenditures of Federal 
funds in this area are essential, wise and 
in the public interest. It is an area in 
which the meatpacking industry and the 
American Meat Institute have and are 
spending considerable amount of research 
funds. This problem calls for effort on the 
part of Government, producers of agricul- 
tural products and the processors of food, 
in the national welfare. 

Thank you, 
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SENATE 
Monpay, Marcu 21, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. ; 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, in whose providence we are 
come to the gateway opening to another 
springtime, we are grateful for the calm- 
ing confidence that if winter comes, a 
resurrected earth cannot be far behind. 

We are girded by the faith invincible 
that the calendar of Thy eternal design 
brings surely the hour when out of win- 
ter’s tomb there emerge blossoming trees 
and the time for the singing of birds; 
and that when man sees but withered 
leaves, Thou dost see sweet blossoms 
growing. 

In the certainty of the divine schedule 
of Thy kingdom’s coming, in these sacred 
weeks of the Lenten period, we would fix 
our gaze upon the Master of life who set 
His face steadfastly against the forces of 
hypocrisy and expediency, against selfish 
nationalism, and a religion of mere form, 
as He declared—the spirit of the Lord 
is upon me—because He hath anointed 
me to preach good news to the poor—He 
has sent me to proclaim release to the 
captive, and to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed. 

Taking His purpose as our own, give 
us the strength in these days to follow 
in His train. 

In His name w 


ask it. Amen. 





THE/ JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 18, 1960, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
Secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 18, 1960, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


S. 2033. An act to amend the mining laws 
of the United States to provide for the in- 
clusion of certain nonmineral lands in pat- 
ents to placer claims; 

§.2061. An act to authorize the issuance 
of prospecting permits for phosphate in 
lands belonging to the United States; 

8. 2268. An act to declare that the United 
States holds title to certain land in trust for 
the White Mountain Apache Tribe, Arizona; 

S.2431. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of statehood of the State of 
Kansas; and 

8.2454. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the pony 
express. 





REPORT ON PROGRAM FOR DISCOV- 
ERY OF MINERAL RESERVES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
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from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Third Semi- 
annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior prescribed by section 5 of the 
act of August 21, 1958, entitled “To pro- 
vide a program for the discovery of the 
mineral reserves of the United States, its 
territories and possessions by encourag- 
ing exploration for minerals, and for 
other jpurposes.” 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


THE WHITE House, March 21, 1960. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 607) for the relief of the estate of 
Sinclair G. Stanley. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to give all Members 
notice of the possibility of a Saturday 
session, so they can arrange their plans 
accordingly. We did not have a session 
last Saturday; but I am hopeful that 
we can make sufficient progress this 
week, that the civil rights bill from the 
House will reach us, that we shall remain 
in session during the latter part of the 
week, and that we can have a Saturday 
session. So I should like to have all 
Members on notice that they may antici- 
pate that. 





ORDER DISPENSING WITH THE 
CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar be dispensed with. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN MISSIS- 
SIPPI, NEBRASKA, NEW YORK, NORTH DAKOTA, 
TENNESSEE, AND VIRGINIA 
A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 

works of improvement on Chiwapa Creek 
and Mulberry Creek, Miss.; Wilson Creek, 

Nebr.; Conewango Creek, N.Y.; North Branch 

Forest River, N. Dak.; Bear Creek and 

Cypress Creek, Tenn.; Porters Creek, Tenn. 

and Miss.; and Buffalo Creek, Va. (with ac- 

companying papers); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON DUTY 
WITH DEPARTMENT OF ARMY AND ARMY 
GENERAL STAFF 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

the number of officers on duty with the 

Department of the Army and the Army Gen- 

eral Staff on December 31, 1959 (with accom- 

panying papers); to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 

AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE FACILITIES AT GRENIER 
AtR Force BASE, MANCHESTER, N.H., AND 
SCHENECTADY COUNTY AIRPORT, SCHE- 
NECTADY, N.Y. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Properties, and Installations, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that approval has 
been granted to proceed with projects for 
aircraft maintenance facilities at Grenier 
Air Force Base, Manchester, N.H., and Sche- 
nectady County Municipal Airport, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., for the Air National Guard, at 
an estimated cost of $150,000 at each loca- 
tion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that administration, covering operations 
between July 1, 1959, and December 31, 1959 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


A letter from the Acting Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Agency, covering the period July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1959 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT ON GRANTS FOR SUPPORT OF SCIEN= 


TIFIC RESEARCH 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
during the period August 25, 1959, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, one grant of $20,400 had been 
approved for Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for support of scientific re- 
search; to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

REPORT OF BLINDED VETERANS ASSOCIATION 
A letter from the exécutive director, 

Blinded Veterans Association, Washington, 

D.c., transmitting, pursuant to law, an 

auditor’s report on that association, for the 

6 months ended December 31, 1959 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

the Judiciary. 

PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN ALA= 
BAMA, GEORGIA, KANSAS, AND KENTUCKY 
A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 

works of improvement on Terrapin Creek, 

Ala. and Ga., East and West Fork Point Re- 

move Creek, Ark., Upper Verdigris, Kans., 
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and Beaver Creek, Ky. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


A letter from the president, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
academy, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1959 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 5 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to permit the Director 
of the Mint to furnish blueprints or parts 
to put Carson City Mint press in operable 
condition to strike silver medallions 

“Whereas the Carson City Mint, established 
in 1870, at one time led all mints in coining 
domestically produced gold and silver; and 

“Whereas Carson City minted double ea- 
gles, eagles, half-eagles, dollars, trade dollars, 
halves, quarters, 20-cent pieces called ‘short 
bits,’ dimes and pennies, including the last 
trade dollar and the last silver ‘Morgan’ 
dollar ever minted; and 

“Whereas after coinage was discontinued 
at the mint in 1893, the building became a 
Federal assay office and, after purchase by 
the people of the State of Nevada, is now the 
Nevada State Museum, wherein the Carson 
City Mint press is prominently displayed; 
and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Ne- 
vada desire to operate the Carson City Mint 
press in the State Museum to strike silver 
medallions commemorating the Silver State, 
to dramatize the prestige of the precious 
metal, to perpetuate the prized and historic 
‘CC’ mint mark and to strike medals for 
other Western States seeking to stimulate 
their mining industries; and 

“Whereas heretofore the Federal Govern- 
ment has refused to release the blueprints 
or the several parts necessary again to put 
the mint press into operation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby memo- 
rialized to permit the Director of the Mint 
or other appropriate officer to furnish the 
board of directors of the Nevada State Mu- 
seum with blueprints or the parts with 
which to put the Carson City Mint press in 
operating condition; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the Legislative Counsel to the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Member of Nevada’s congres- 
sional delegation. 

“Adopted by the senate February 15, 1960. 

“Rex BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. WOHLFEIL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 


“Adopted by the assembly February 19, 
1960. 
“RENDA POOLE, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN Horst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States, Nevada’s congressional 
delegation and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs of the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior to continue aid to American Indians 


“Whereas the welfare of many American 
Indians is being sadly neglected; and 
“Whereas the American Indians’ centuries 
old manner of living was greatly changed 
without their consent; and 
“Whereas American Indians as an ethnic 
group have not advanced sufficiently to allow 
them to compete for jobs in the modern 
world; and 
“Whereas any sudden termination of the 
functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
would throw too great a burden on the 
States and their political subdivisions; and 
“Whereas the care of American Indians 
has traditionally been a Federal function: 
Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior are hereby memorialized to 
continue the present policy of educating 
and preparing American Indians by means 
of an increased program of vocational edu- 
cation, better housing and better health 
care: And be it further 
“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs of the U.S. Department of the Interior 
are hereby memorialized to assist American 
Indians by leasing Indian lands, with ap- 
proval of the tribal council or a vote of the 
Indian people whom it would affect, to out- 
side capital which will lead to the develop- 
ment of such lands, foster the employment 
of American Indians and increase the income 
of American Indians through rental moneys: 
And be it further 
“Resolved, That the congressional delega- 
tion of the State of Nevada is hereby me- 
morialized to take such positive action as 
is proper and necessary to carry out the in- 
tent and purpose of this resolution; And be 
it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared by the legislative 
counsel and transmitted forthwith to the 
Vice President of the United States, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, each mem- 
ber of Nevada's congressional delegation and 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior 
“Adopted by the senate, February 15, 1960. 
“REx BELL, 
“President of tie Senate. 
“LEOLA H. WOHLFEIL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly, February 3, 
1960. 
“BRUCE PARKS, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. Horst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners, Lee County, Fla., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide funds for the construction of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway in the State of Florida; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The petition of William Harvey Dittman, 
of San Francisco, Calif., praying for the early 
confirmation of his nomination as an ensign 
in the Navy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Memorials signed by Millie Kluss, and 
sundry other citizens of the State of Wis- 
consin, remonstrating against the adoption 
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of the resolution (5S. Res. 94) relating to the 
recognition of the jurisdiction of the Inter. 
national Court of Justice in certain disputes 
hereafter arising; to the Committee on For. 
eign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the board of goy- 
ernors of the American Bar Association, 
Chicago, Ill., favoring the enactment of 
legislation with respect to the control of 
travel abroad by U.S. citizens; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of New York, favoring the enactment 
of legislation to provide a minimum wage 
law of $1.25 per hour; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Postal Union of Manhattan-Bronx 
Clerks, New York, N.Y., paying tribute to 
the late Senator Richard L. Neuberger; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY): 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISzLa- 
TION OUTLAWING DISCRIMINATION IN Eme- 
PLOYMENT BECAUSE OF AGE 


“Whereas many older people can work as 
effectively as younger people but find diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to give early and 
favorable consideration to the enactment of 
legislation outlawing discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this Common- 
wealth. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 29, 1960. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 


“Adopted by the senate in concurrence 
March 2, 1960. 

“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 
By Mr. COOPER: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 


‘CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO CREATE A NATIONAL COAL 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
AS AN INDEPENDENT AGENCY 
“Whereas a strong, healthy, coal mining 

industry is essential to the economic welfare 

and security of the United States and the 

Commonwealth of Kentucky; and 
“Whereas the coal industry at large and 

particularly within the Commonwealth of 

Kentucky has long been economically ill 

and highly vulnerable to economic reces- 

sions, and the inroads of competitive fuels, 
and 
“Whereas short-range research and devel- 
opment activities would aid in promptly im- 
proving and strengthening the industry; and 
“Whereas the Bureau of Mines of the In- 
terior Department as a matter of policy con- 
centrates on long-range studies and has 
indicated a reluctance or incapacity to en- 
gage in short-run investigations; and 

“Whereas the research efforts of the Bu- 
reau of Mines and industry in general are in- 
adequate in relations to current problems 
and research opportunities and clearly need 
to be supplemented by an expanded Govern- 
ment program; and 
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“whereas a short-range, federally sup- 
ported coal research and development pro- 

am if it is to be conducted expeditiously 
and effectively and achieve the maximum end 
results should be administered by an inde- 

endent Federal agency unshackled and 
uninhibited by traditional approaches and 
restricted policies: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein) : 

“SecTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States and the President be memo- 
rialized to create a National Coal Research 
and Development Commission as an inde- 

ndent agency of the Federal Government. 

“Spc. 2. That the clerk of the house for- 
ward copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Mem- 
pers of Congress from Kentucky.” 

Two concurrent resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; to 
the Committee on Public Works: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
To CONSIDER APPROPRIATE LEGISLATION TO 
PROHIBIT THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES 
AcROSS THE OHIO RIVER WHICH Do Nor 


HavE ADEQUATE CLEARANCE FOR’ RIVER 
TRAFFIC 
“Whereas 173,476,894 tons of domestic 


freight was moved over the Ohio River in 
1958 and preliminary calculations indicate 
an even greater amount in 1959; and 

“Whereas the utility of this artery of trans- 
portation is threatened by the erection of 
more bridges across the Ohio River, which, 
because of inadequate clearance, impede the 
river traffic; and 

“Whereas the development of this Nation’s 
natural resources, the prosperity and eco- 
nomic development of the Ohio River Valley, 
and interests of national defense depend 
upon the full utilization of this waterway: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring thercin): 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States of America be, and it hereby 
is, memorialized to consider appropriate leg- 
islation to prohibit the construction of 
bridges which do not have adequate clear- 
ance for river traffic across the Ohio River. 

“Sec. 2. That the clerk of the senate be di- 
rected to forward copies of this resolution 
to the US. Senators and Representatives 
elected from Kentucky, and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate of the Congress of 
the United States.” 





“House RESOLUTION 70 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to make possible the construction of 
Cave Run Reservoir on Licking River 


“Whereas it has been long recognized that 
the Licking River has many advantages as a 
potential reservoir site; and 

“Whereas a dam in the Cave Run area close 
to the source of the river would prevent the 
floods that periodically sweep the length of 
the river; and 

“Whereas the opportunities presented by 
the power source and the recreational facil- 
ities that would attend the construction of 
the dam and reservoir would attract indus- 
tries and visitors, to the benefit of the entire 
State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (the 
Senate concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1. That the U.S. Congress is 
hereby petitioned and memorialized to ap- 
Propriate funds to construct the Cave Run 
Reservoir, on the Licking River. 

“Sec. 2. That the clerk of the senate cause 
copies of this resolution to be sent to the 
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President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky now serv- 
ing in the Congress.” 





FEDERAL SPENDING — FEDERAL 
SCHOOL AID—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, two resolu- 
tions adopted at a conference of a 16 in- 
dependent southeastern Wisconsin tax- 
payer organizations, relating to Federal 
spending and Federal school aid. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolutions 
may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 

“RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL SPENDING 


“Whereas the proposed Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1961 shows a commendable sur- 
plus of $4.2 billion; and 

“‘Whereas this surplus is extremely vulner- 
able; to expenditure increases or revenue 
losses; and 

“‘Whereas this or an even larger surplus is 
essential in prosperous times to make possi- 
ble reductions in our national debt and 
taxes; and 

“Whereas high Government debt and high 
taxes contribute substantially to the infla- 
tion that remains the most serious problem 
of our time; and 

“Whereas a strong factor in high debt, high 
spending, and high taxes is the Federal aid 
system which is becoming primarily a politi- 
cal device for transferring power from the 
States to the Federal Government while in- 
creasing Federal costs; and 

“Whereas another potent factor in the high 
debt, high spending and high taxes is lack 
of complete congressional control of spend- 
ing: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by this area conference of south- 
eastern Wisconsin tarpayer organizations, 
That the Wisconsin congressional delegation 
support all measures for improving expendi- 
ture controls and oppose any measures de- 
signed to lessen the amount of surplus money 
available for orderly debt retirement and tax 
reduction.” 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 


“RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 


“Whereas education traditionally and suc- 
cessfully has been the responsibility of State 
and local government; and 

“Whereas Wisconsin with per capita per- 
sonal income below the national average is 
doing the best job nationally in terms of 
supplying classrooms for its children as 
needed; and 

“Whereas the average teaching load in the 
public schools of Wisconsin is considerably 
lighter than the maximum recommended by 
the state department of public instruction; 
and 

“Whereas Wisconsin over the past 9 years 
has spent more than $400 million to con- 
struct school facilities in quantity sufficient 
to house half the public school enrollment 
of the State; and 

“Whereas Wisconsin accordingly, without 
Federal aid, is providing all the school facil- 
ities it needs and has been able to acquire 
teachers at a rate equal to that of the growth 
of school enrollments: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the area conference of taz- 
payer organizations assembled in Kenosha 
this 7th day of March 1960, That the Con- 
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gress of the United States of America be 
urged to reject any and all proposals for the 
Federal Government to enter the education 
field through aid for school construction, 
operation, or teacher salaries.” 





GRASSLAND NATIONAL PARK, 
KANS.—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
is much interest in the establishment of 
a Grassland National Park in Potta- 
watomie County, Kans., near the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir. 

The Board of County Commissioners 
of Pottawatomie County adopted a reso- 
lution approving and supporting the 
location of this park, but officially pro- 
tested the extension of the park area to 
where it will join the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON GRASSLAND NATIONAL PARK 


Whereas the proposed location of the 
Grassland National Park is in the western 
portion of Pottawatomie County, Kans.; and 

Whereas there is a further proposal to 
extend the park area, westward, to where it 
will join the eastern rim of the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir; and 

Whereas if the area of said proposed park 
is extended westward, to where it joins the 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir, it will utilize and 
take much valuable land that is ideal for 
commercial, residential, and recreational 
purposes, and it will deprive the present 
landowners of the opportunity of exploring 
and developing the same, all of which will 
materially affect the tax structure of said 
county; and 

Whereas the proposed Grassland National 
Park, if located in Pottawatomie County, 
Kans., will affect roads, bridges, school dis- 
tricts, zoning, tax structure, etc.; and 

Whereas the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Pottawatomie County, Kans., in 
performing its administrative duties in said 
county, should be apprised of all proposed 
and important changes in and to said 
county: It is therefore 

Resolved by the Board of County Com- 
misssioners Of Pottawatomie County, Kans., 
That said board approve and support the 
location of the proposed Grassland National 
Park in the western portion of Pottawatomie 
County, Kans.; but said board hereby 
Officially protests the extension of the said 
park area, westward, to where it will join 
the Tuttle Creek Reservoir, or interfere with 
the development of said strip of land; it is 
further ; 

Resolved by said board, That the Govern- 
ment be asked to address all of its official 
correspondence, pertaining to said Grass- 
land National Park, to the “Board of County 
Commissioners, Westmoreland, Kans.” 





RESOLUTION OF ALLEGANY COUN- 
TY, N.Y., POMONA GRANGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a resolution adopted by the 
Allegany County, N.Y., Pomona Grange, 
relating to the issuance of passports to 
certain persons. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there have been citizens of the 
United States granted passports; and 

Whereas some of these people have used 
these passports to go to foreign countries 
and broadcast propaganda about the United 
States; and 

Whereas these people have used the fifth 
amendment to protect themselves from ac- 
tions upon return to the United States; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has asked for more control in this regard; 
and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation is limited in its efforts: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Allegany County Pomona 
Grange petition the New York State Grange 
to use its influence to have the laws amended 
to make such persons subject to more strin- 
gent laws in regard to subversive activities 
and statements in regard to the United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our U.S. Senators from New York 
State, Jacob Javits and Kenneth Keating; 
Representative Charles Goodell; the New 
York State Grange master, Leland D. Smith; 
and grange representative, Kenneth Fake. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 3231. A bill to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the George- 
town or the Shoalwater Bay Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes; and 

S.3232. A bill to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the proper- 
ty of the lower Elwha Band of the Clal- 
lam Tribe of Indians of western Washing- 
ton, and the individual members thereof, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MaGNuUSON) (by request): 

S.3233. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of marketing orders with respect to cer- 
tain fruits for canning or freezing, and the 
products thereof; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 3234. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the Sunnyside 
Valley Irrigation District, Washington, and 
to the Tieton Irrigation District, Washing- 
ton, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in certain lands, together with 
the improvements thereon; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S.3235. A bill for the relief of Cecilia 

Rubio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

S.3236. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 

S.3237. A bill for the relief of Anastasia 
Stassinopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 3238. A bill to authorize payment to the 
Government of the Philippines; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FuLBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. McCARTHY: 

§. 3239. A bill to amend the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955, as 
amended, with respect to position descrip- 
tions, salary, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3240. A bill relating to the credit against 
the estate tax for the amount of gift tax paid 
on a gift of property which is included in 
the gross estate of a decedent; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: 

S. 3241. A bill to abolish the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WiLu1aMs of Dela- 
ware when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S.3242. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $2,000 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from the 
insurance benefits payable to them under 
such title; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3243. A bill to permit certain taxpayers 
who use the cash receipts and disbursements 
method of accounting to make an election 
with respect to prepaid subscription income 
under section 455 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954; and 

S. 3244. A bill relating to the taxable status 
of sales prior to September 1, 1955, of tubes 
for use in the production of certain com- 
ponent parts of television receiving sets; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HArRTKE when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 3245. A bill to prohibit the imposition 
by any State of migratory waterfowl hunting 
restrictions which discriminate unduly 
against citizens of other States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILEY (by request) : 

S.3246. A bill to exempt the manager- 
custodian of the Japan Locker Fund from 
certain dual-compensation restrictions; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

S.3247. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1959 (73 Stat. 473), to provide that 
payment for the lands covered by such act 
may be made on a deferred basis; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S.3248. A bill for the relief of certain 
sisters of the Missionary of Our Lady of 
Mercy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3249. A bill for the relief of Salwa Sala- 

meh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





RESTORATION OF FREEDOM TO 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 95), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the rulers of the Soviet Union 
have repeatedly declared their determination 
to pursue relentlessly their political, eco- 
nomic, and ideological drive for a worldwide 
victory for communism; and 

Whereas in their efforts to attain that ob- 
jective, the leaders of Russian communism, 
through force of arms, subversion, infiltra- 
tion and other unlawful means, have im- 
posed puppet Communist regimes upon the 
people of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
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White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, Azer. 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Viet-Nam, and others; and 

Whereas the leaders of Russian com- 
munism have employed organized tryanny, 
terror, mas killings and deportations, and 
other inhuman means to crush the spirit of 
the people of these captive nations and to 
transform their countries into politica), 
social, economic, and cultural replicas of the 
Russian Soviet State; and 

Whereas in direct violation of the commit- 
ments set forth in the Atlantic Charter and 
the provisions of the Yalta Agreement, the 
peoples of the captive nations are still being 
denied the right of self-government by 
democratic means and the opportunity to 
choose, through free and unfettered elec- 
tions, national governments of their own 
free choice; and 

Whereas in contravention of duly ratified 
treaties of peace, of the Charter of the 
United Nations of the universal declara- 
tion of human rights, and of expressions of 
the United Nations General Assembly, the 
people of the captive nations are being sys- 
tematically deprived of the exercise of 
fundamental freedoms and basic human 
rights; and 

Whereas the Eighty-sixth Congress did 
unanimously enact the captive Nations week 
resolution as a testament of support for the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of all 
the captive nations, thus recognizing the 
common plight of all the submerged nations 
forcibly incorporated into the Russian Com- 
munist empire during the past 42 years; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has concurred in this action by Congress by 
signing the resolution into law and declar- 
ing by public proclamation that the third 
week of July shall henceforth be observed 
Officially as “Captive Nations Week”; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
stood firmly on the principle of self-deter- 
mination, welcoming the enlargement of 
the area of freedom and self-government 
and insisting on the inalienable right of the 
people of the captive nations to live under 
governments of their own choice; and 

Whereas the United States of America 
has consistently refused to sanction, either 
directly or by implication, the political sta- 
tus quo of the captive nations, which the 
leaders of Russian communism have per- 
sistently attempted to impose upon the 
countries of the free world, particularly the 
United States; and 

Whereas the attainment of a just and 
lasting peace is inconceivable without the 
restoration of freedom, independence, and 
national sovereignty to the captive nations 
forcibly incorporated into the Russian Com- 
munist empire, the United States of America 
is determined to pursue by all peaceful 
means the emancipation of these nations: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That— 

(1) The Congress of the United States 
reafirms its intention to stand firmly by 
the people of the captive nations in their 
aspirations for freedom, liberty, and nation- 
al independence. 

(2) The Congress of the United States 
invites the active cooperation of all nations 
and men of good will in a crusade for peace 
with justice and freedom for all mankind; 
and 

(3) The Congress of the United States 
urges the President to pursue energetically 
and as a matter of first priority at the forth- 
coming summit conference the inalienable 
right of all people to self-government, in- 
dividual liberty, and the basic human free- 
doms, and, in particular, the restoration 
of these God-given rights to the people of 
the captive nations. 
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RESOLUTION 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT BY, AND CONTINUATION 
OF AUTHORITY OF, THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER AC- 
TIVITIES IN LABOR OR MANAGE- 
MENT FIELD 
Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 

MounptT, Mr. ERVIN, Mr. GOLDWATER, and 

Mr, CURTIS) submitted a resolution (S. 

Res. 294) extending the time for filing 

the final report of the Select Committee 

on Improper Activities in the Labor or 

Management Field and continuing its au- 

thority, which was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize payment to 
the Government of the Philippines. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested today by the Acting Secretary 
of State in a letter to the Vice President 
of March 3, 1960, and I am introducing 
it in order that there may he a specific 
bill to which Members of the Senate and 
the public may direct their attention 
and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the ReEcorp at this point, 
together with the letter from the Acting 
Secretary of State to the Vice President 
with regard to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3238) to authorize pay- 
ment to the Government of the Philip- 
pines, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

SECTION 1. There is hereby authorized to be 
paid by the Government of the United States 
to the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines a sum not to exceed $73 million 
in full satisfaction and final settlement of all 
awards for war damage compensation made 
by the Philippine War Damage Commission 
under the terms of title I of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128). 

Src. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated the amount 
of $73,000,000 less the amount determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State to be owing 
to the Government of the United States by 
the Government of the Philippines under the 
terms of the agreement relating to the repay- 
ment of funds advanced to the national de- 
fense forces, Republic of the Philippines by 
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the United States Philippines-Ryukyus Com- 
mand signed at Washington November 6, 
1950, and entered into force on that date. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated a sum not to 
exceed $10,000 which shall be available to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for administrative 
expenses which may be incurred in supplying 
records appropriate and needed by the Philip- 
pine Government consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act, and the transfer to the 
Philippine Government of such records is 
hereby authorized. 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 

Marcu 3, 1960. 
The Honorable RicHarp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: There is en- 
closed for the consideration of the 86th Con- 
gress the draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“An act to authorize payment to the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines.” The proposed 
measure is the culmination of long study by 
appropriate agencies of the executive branch 
of the Government of an important prob- 
lem: final settlement of all awards for war 
damage compensation made by the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission under the 
terms of title I of the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128). 

The draft bill authorizes the Government 
of the United States to pay to the Republic 
of the Philippines a sum not to exceed $73 
million, which amount reflects the statutory 
maximum of unpaid private claims accord- 
ing to the reports of the War Damage Com- 
mission. It also provides that the appropri- 
ations for this purpose be reduced by any 
amount owed by the Government of the 
Philippines to the Government of the United 
States under the terms of an agreement 
(generally referred to as the Romulo-Snyder 
Agreement) signed by the two countries on 
November 6, 1950. 

The records of the War Damage Commis- 
sion are now largely in the custody of the 
Department of the Treasury. The draft bill 
provides for the appropriation of a sum not 
to exceed $10,000 for administrative expenses 
which may be incurred in supplying appro- 
priate records to the Philippine Government 
and authorizes the transfer of such records 
to that Government. 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
(Public Law 370, 79th Cong.), as a mani- 
festation of U.S. good will toward the Phil- 
ippine people, provided for the payment of 
$120 million for restoration and improve- 
ment of public property and essential public 
services. The sum has been paid in full. 
The act also provided for payments, on ac- 
count of war damage to private property in 
the Philippines, for rebuilding, replacement, 
or repair of such damaged property. These 
payments could, by the act, amount to a 
maximum of 75 percent of the approved 
amount of each claim after an initial $500 
had been paid on each claim. The $400 mil- 
lion appropriated under that act for this 
purpose was sufficient to pay the initial $500 
on each claim and approximately 52.5 per- 
cent of the amount of each claim in excess 
of $500 and such payments were made. 

While the United States is under no legal 
obligation to make further war damage pay- 
ments in the Philippines, it is the view of 
the Department of State that a payment in 
settlement of this matter would be of sub- 
stantial assistance to the United States in 
attaining its foreign policy objectives. The 
Philippine people feel that the program pro- 
vided for by the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946 was not carried out as fully as 
the law permitted. While all claims of $500 
or less were paid in full and approximately 
52.5 percent of the excess over $500 was paid, 
the act had provided that up to 75 percent 
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could be paid on these larger claims. Addi- 
tional war damage payments are therefore - 
looked on by the Filipinos as the fulfillment 
of a moral obligation, already recognized by 
our Congress, to provide assistance because 
of war damage sustained in the defense of 
the interests of the United States and the 
Philippines. The Philippine Government and 
people sincerely feel that the failure of the 
United States to appropriate additional war 
damage compensation has defeated a legiti- 
mate expectation of assistance from the 
United States to a firm ally which was se- 
verely damaged in the mutual war effort. 
The Department of State considers that set- 
tlement of this claim would remove any 
basis for the Philippine belief that the United 
States has not fulfilled its promises to the 
Philippines. 

The executive branch believes that re- 
building, replacement, or repair of war dam- 
aged private property in the Philippines is 
no longer practicable. Moreover, in view of 
the time which has elapsed since the original 
claims were approved, and since the United 
States-Philippine War Damage Commission 
went out of existence on March 31, 1951, it 
is not considered practicable for the US. 
Government to assume any responsibility 
for the payment of the balance of approved 
individual private property claims. It is 
proposed, therefore, that settlement be made 
directly with the Philippine Government, 
whereupon the U.S. Government would con- 
sider itself divested of any responsibility for 
payment to private claimants. 

Under the Romulo-Snyder Agreement of 
1950, the United States converted into a loan 
to the Philippine Government the residual 
balance of certain funds advanced to the 
Philippines but not returned as previously 
agreed. The agreement provided that the 
exact amount of the loan should be deter- 
mined by the results of an audit by the 
Philippine-Ryukyus command of the U.S. 
Army and that repayment of principal and 
interest should be made in 10 annual install- 
ments, the last of which would be due on 
May 31, 1960. An audit of April 1951 and a 
reconciliation of audit of December 1952 set 
the figure due the United States at approxi- 
mately $37.5 million, which figure the Philip- 
pine Government, pointing to alleged inac- 
curacies and discrepancies in the figures of 
the audits, has been unwilling to accept. 
After making the first four annual payments, 
the Philippines defaulted and has made no 
further payments, there remaining some $24 
million to be paid by May $31 of this year. 
Consultations between representatives of the 
two governments concerning the _ exact 
amount due and payable as of that date are 
now in progress. It is the final figure re- 
sulting from these discussions which, ac- 
cording to the presently proposed legislation, 
would be deducted from the amount to be 
paid to the Government of the Philippines. 

The draft legislation was prepared by the 
Department of State in consultation with 
the Department of the Treasury. It is based 
on a full and careful consideration of the 
problems involved. Prompt and favorable 
action resulting in the payment of the com- 
pensation would strengthen the ties of 
friendship between the United States and 
the Philippines. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that en- 
actment of the proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

I respectfully request that early considera- 
tion be given to the proposed legislation 
which is transmitted herewith. A similar 
communication is being sent to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
DovucLas DILLON, 
Acting Secretary. 


Enclosure: A draft bill to authorize a pay- 
ment to the Government of the Philippines. 
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ABOLITION OF FEDERAL FARM 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, one of the hardest things to 
accomplish in Washington is the abol- 
ishment of a Federal agency once it gets 
started. That is true even though the 
agency may well have outlived its useful 
purpose. 

Today I am sending to the desk a bill 
the purpose of which is to abolish a 
depression-born agency and one whose 
services have not been used during the 
past 15 years. This agency, however, 
still retains all of its previously con- 
ferred powers, including the powers to 
borrow up to $2 billion and to pledge the 
credit of the U.S. Government for pay- 
ment. 

The agency to which I refer is the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
which was established by an act of Con- 
gress on January 31, 1934, primarily for 
the purpose of enabling the Land Bank 
Commissioner to make, on behalf of the 
Corporation, second mortgage loans as 
well as first mortgage loans on properties 
on which the lending authority of the 
Federal land banks was restricted. 

This Corporation, in which the Gov- 
ernment held all the capital stock, was 
authorized, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to issue 
and have outstanding at any one time 
$2 billion in federally guaranteed bonds, 
and it could make collateral loans to the 
Federal land banks as well as purchase 
the bonds of those banks. 

I am not questioning that this Cor- 
poration served a necessary function 
during the depression years; but, with 
the outbreak of World War II and its 
accompanying appreciation in Federal 
income and property values, the services 
of this agency no longer are necessary, 
and since the end of World War II it 
has no longer functioned as a lending 
agency. 

In fact, the authority of the Commis- 
sioner to make mortgage loans expired 
on July 1, 1947, except for refinancing 
existing loans. 

On June 30, 1955, all loans and certain 
other assets of the Corporation were sold 
by the Corporation to the Federal land 
banks. 

On September 7, 1957, all their mineral 
reservations remaining unsold were 
transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior in accordance with provisions 
of legislation enacted in September 1950. 

In September 1957 the Government’s 
investment in the capital stock of the 
Corporation was fully retired. 

The Corporation, however, was not 
abolished; it still retained its authority, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to issue and have out- 
standing at any one time federally guar- 
anteed bonds in an aggregate amount 
not exceeding $2 billion. They still have 
authority to make collateral loans in the 
Federal land banks and to purchase their 
bonds. This authority is not being used, 
but it is still there. 

As of June 30, 1959, the only assets of 
the Corporation were certain notes re- 
ceivable from Federal land banks in the 
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amount of $5,602,214. These notes rep- 
resent the balance due from the sale of 
the loans and other assets of the Cor- 
poration, and they are payable by the 
representative banks in annual install- 
ments. 

Collecting these annual payments on 
notes from the Federal land banks and 
then transferring the proceeds to the 
Federal Treasury are the only duties left 
for this Corporation to perform, but 
these payments could just as easily be 
made direct to the Treasury. 

I repeat, the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation during the depression served 
a useful function. It was started at a 
time when the Federal land banks were 
not in a strong financial position, and its 
purpose was to support these banks by 
providing additional capital for loans 
to the farmers during the depression of 
the 1930’s. The Federal land banks are 
now, however, all in a strong financial 
position, and everyone agrees that there 
is no need for any funds or any support 
from this Corporation. 

Although this agency has not made 
any loans since the depression years and 
even though the authority of the Com- 
missioner to make mortgage loans ex- 
pired on July 1, 1947, except for refinanc- 
ing existing loans, we find that since 1950 
the following sums were appropriated to 
cover their administration expenses: 


bees ooo esa nteetn ae eee oeeew eens $1, 128, 836 
[Open oot keke eee 989, 810 
Rese i Soe eReeeeteoee 834, 731 
(Pe eceotetoasceaee een 691, 945 
SPUR sea eeeadshcee coe aweeee 572, 539 


Appropriations were suspended in 1955, 
during which year all loans and other 
assets of the Corporation were sold to 
the Federal land banks; however, during 
each of the ensuing years authority has 
been extended in the annual appropria- 
tion bills for the corporation to make 
such expenditures from collected funds 
as were necessary to continue the liqui- 
dation of its assets. These expenditures, 
however, have been substantially lower, 
and last year they were reduced to about 
$5,000. But why this expenditure? 
Why keep a useless agency alive when it 
is not needed? 

No agency of the Government having 
the power to borrow and pledge the 
credit of the U.S. Government in the 
amount of $2 billion should be allowed 
to lie around waiting until some bureau- 
crat with a fanciful imagination decides 
to revive it. 

Congress should not allow this dor- 
mant Corporation with its $2 billion bor- 
rowing authority—and power to pledge 
the credit of the United States for re- 
payment—to continue in existence, and 
it is for this reason that I am today in- 
troducing this bill calling for its imme- 
diate abolishment. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD a comment in support of the bill 
made by the Comptroller General in his 
annual report to the Congress under date 
of January 15, 1960. I may say this is 
only one of two of his annual recom- 
mendations to the Congress in that con- 
nection. 
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There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
has been inactive, except for the liquidation 
of its loans and the program of the sale of 
its mineral reservations, since July 1, 1947, 
when its authority to make mortgage loans 
expired. Effective September 7, 1957, mineral 
reservations remaining unsold were trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior in 
accordance with the provisions of legislation 
enacted in September 1950 (7 U.S.C. 1035). 
The Government’s investment in the capital 
stock of the Corporation was retired during 
September 1957. The Corporation has 
authority, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and limitations in 
appropriation acts, to issue and have out- 
standing at any one time federally guaran. 
teed bonds in an aggregate amount not ex- 
ceeding $2 billion, to make collateral loans 
to the Federal land banks and to purchase 
their bonds. In our audit reports of pre- 
vious years, we recommended that the Con- 
gress take legislative action to terminate the 
corporate existence of Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation and to transfer its remain- 
ing assets, consisting of cash and notes re- 
eeivable from the Federal land banks, to the 
Treasury Department. We again are making 
the same recommendation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3241) to abolish the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
WILLIAMS of Delaware, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE 2 OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend title II of the Social Security 
Act to increase to $2,000 the annual 
amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from 
the insurance benefits payable to them 
under that title. 

Under existing law a person between 
the ages of 65 and 72 has to meet a re- 
tirement test. If he earns more than 
$1,200 a year he is penalized by receiv- 
ing an amount of retirement benefits re- 
duced proportionately according to his 
earnings. After the age of 72 there is 
no limitation on earnings. I have re- 
ceived a great deal of correspondence 
from citizens between the ages of 65 and 
72 who cannot possibly maintain an ade- 
quate standard of living on $1,200 plus 
their social security benefits. Everyone 
is familiar with the inflationary pres- 
sures which have especially forced hard- 
ships on people with fixed incomes or 
pensions. Rising costs for food, rent, 
and medical care have been particularly 
harsh on our elderly citizens. 

Many social security recipients are 
able and willing to work, and employ- 
ment is available for them. Most of 
these folks are not crowding others off 
of the labor market. They are perform- 
ing services which are needed in the 
economy, and they certainly need the 
additional income. 
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The limitation of $1,200 was enacted 
in 1954, 6 years ago. I have raised that 
figure to $2,000 based on the premise 
that a worker will work at least 50 weeks 
a year, 40 hours a week at $1 an 
hour which is the minimum wage in 
interstate commerce. Mr. President, 
who will deny our citizens the right to at 
least earn the minimum wage in their 
golden years before penalizing them for 
earning more? 

Mr. President, our social security sys- 
tem has worked remarkably well since 
its creation over 20 years ago. It has 
paid its own way and in addition has 
accumulated over $20 billion in the trust 
fund. Our people have been willing to 
recognize the facts of life; that is, if we 
are to get benefits, these benefits must 
be paid for by premiums in the form of 
taxes. Therefore, I propose to have this 
additional benefit pay its own way by in- 
creasing taxes the necessary amount. 
I have been advised by the actuaries in 
the Social Security Administration that 
in order to pay for this new benefit it 
will be necessary to raise the taxes only 
one-quarter of 1 percent. This, of 
course, will be shared equally by the em- 
ployer and the employee. Provision is 
made for an appropriate increase in the 
tax of a self-employed person who has 
coverage. If my bill is enacted, the so- 
cial security program will be improved 
and also continued on a sound financial 
basis. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3242) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase to 
$2,000 the annual amount individuals 
are permitted to earn without suffering 
deductions from the insurance benefits 
payable to them under such title, intro- 
duced by Mr. ANDERSON was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 





ELECTION BY CFRTAIN TAXPAYERS 
WITH RESPECT TO PREPAID SUB- 
SCRIPTION INCOME 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

to permit certain taxpayers who use the 
cash receipts and disbursements method 
of accounting to moke an election with 
respect to prepaid subscription income 
under section 455 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a short explanation of the bill 
be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 


referred; and, without objection, the 
explanation will be printed in the 
REcorp. 


The bill (S. 3243) to permit certain 
taxpayers who use the cash receipts and 
disbursements method of accounting to 
make an election with respect to pre- 
paid subscription income under section 
455 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, introduced by Mr. HaRTKE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
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The explanation presented by Mr, 
HartTKE is as follows: 
EXPLANATION BY SENATOR HARTKE 


This bill will permit certain taxpayers who 
use the cash basis method of accounting to 
treat income from subscriptions to news- 
papers, magazines, and other periodicals in 
the manner presently provided by section 
455 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 455 was added to the 1954 code by 
the Technical Amendments Act of 1958 to 
permit prepaid subscription income to be 
taken into account for tax purposes ratably 
over the period of the subscriptions. Pre- 
paid subscription income is the income from 
a subscription to a newspaper, magazine, or 
other periodical where the period of the 
subscription extends beyond the close of 
the taxable year in which the income is re- 
ceived. The provisions of section 455 are 
elective with the taxpayer. However, as the 
section now stands an election may be made 
only by a taxpayer who uses an accrual meth- 
od of accounting in the trade or business in 
which he receives prepaid subscription in- 
come. 

The proposed bill will permit a taxpayer 
who uses the cash receipts and disbursements 
method of accounting in the trade or busi- 
ness in which he receives prepaid subscrip- 
tion income to make the same election, if 
the taxpayer is under a binding contractual 
obligation to refund to subscribers the pro 
rata portion of the amount paid for a sub- 
scription if the subscriber decides for any 
reason to cancel his subscription. 

The proposed addition to section 455 of the 
1954 code would not be retroactive but would 
apply only to the current and future taxable 
years. 





TAXABLE STATUS OF SALES OF 
ERTAIN ELECTRONIC TUBES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
relating to the taxable status of sales 
prior to September 1, 1955, of tubes for 
use in the production of certain compo- 
nent parts of television receiving sets. 
I ask unanimous consent that a short 
explanation of the bill, prepared by me, 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the REcorbp. 

The bill (S. 3244) relating to the tax- 
able status of sales prior to September 
1, 1955, of tubes for use in the produc- 
tion of certain component parts of tele- 
vision receiving sets, introduced by Mr. 
HARTKE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Hartke is as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF S. 3244 By SENATOR HARTKE 

This bill is intended to validate certain 
procedures which were used by some manu- 
facturers of component parts of the tele- 
vision receiving sets in applying the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Codes of 
1954 and 1939 which permit tax-free sales 
of taxable articles from one manufacturer 
to another manufacturer. Situations have 
arisen in which, unless this bill is enacted, 
tax will be paid twice upon the same tax- 
able component part which ultimately was 
incorporated into another taxable article. 

Some manufacturers of television tuners 
assumed that a tuner for a television receiv- 
ing set, like a tuner for a radio receiving 
set, Was an article taxable under the Inter- 
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nal Revenue Codes of 1954 and 1939. It was 
not until 1958 that the Internal Revenue 
Service published a ruling holding that tele- 
vision tuners did not come within the defi- 
nition of a radio and television component 
and therefore were not taxable. 

Under the procedure in effect from Sep- 
tember 1, 1950 (when television receiving 
sets first were made subject to Federal ex- 
cise tax), until September 1, 1955, a manu- 
facturer of a television set, or a manufac- 
turer of a taxable component part of a tele- 
vision set, could purchase tax free other 
taxable component parts which were to be 
used in the manufacture of the television 
set or of the other taxable component part. 
This procedure, in substance, is still fol- 
lowed today except that in 1955 the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 was amended s0 as to 
permit tax-free sales of taxable radio and 
television components for use in the manu- 
facture of another article whether or not 
that other article is subject to Federal excise 
tax. 

These manufacturers of television tuners 
followed the same procedure that they had 
with respect to radio tuners and purchased 
tubes (which are taxable items) tax-free for 
use in the manufacture of their television 
tuners and in turn sold the tuners tax-free 
to television set manufacturers, based upon 
their assumption that the tuners were them- 
selves taxable articles. As a result of the 
Internal Revenue Service's ruling that tele- 
vision tuners are not, and were not, subject 
to tax, the manufacturers who used this 
procedure now find that they should have 
paid the tax and then recovered it from the 
television set manufacturers to whom they 
sold their tuners. The Internal Revenue 
Service has permitted the manufacturers of 
television receiving sets to deduct from the 
tax payable on sales of their sets the tax 
which had been paid on the tubes. 

The Internal Revenue Service is now at- 
tempting to collect the tax which under the 
technically correct procedure should have 
been paid by the television tuner manufac- 
turers when they purchased tubes and recov- 
ered by them from the television set manu- 
facturers to whom they sold their tuners, 
even though the tax has in effect already 
been paid by the television set manufac- 
turers when they sold the completed tele- 
vision sets into which they incorporated the 
tuners containing the tubes. 

The proposed bill is not intended to over- 
rule the position of the Internal Revenue 
Service that television tuners are not radio 
and television components subject to tax as 
such, but rather it is intended to validate 
the procedure used by these manufacturers 
of television tuners by treating these tele- 
vision tuners as having been subject to tax, 
in the case of those manufacturers who so 
treated them, during the period before Sep- 
tember 1, 1955. 

The provisions of the bill would also be 
applicable to manufacturers of any other 
article made to be incorporated into tele- 
vision receiving sets, where the manufacturer 
assumed that it was subject to tax in pur- 
chasing taxable component parts to be used 
in the article manufactured by him during 
the period before September 1, 1955. 





EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT BY, AND CONTINUATION 
OF AUTHORITY OF, THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER AC- 
TIVITIES IN LABOR OR MANAGE- 
MENT FIELD 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 

behalf of myself and Senators Munprt, 

ERVIN, GOLDWATER, and CurtTIs, I submit 

a resolution for appropriate reference. 
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Mr. President, I will state that the 
purpose of the resolution is to extend 
the life of the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field until January 1962. 

Mr. President, I previously stated that 
we were trying to wind up the affairs of 
this select committee, and that we would 
ask for the functions of the committee 
to be transferred to another committee, 
which we did. That seems to be objec- 
tionable to some, so I thought it best to 
submit the resolution. Then the Senate 
can determine which course will be the 
better course and to make the decision 
on the matter. 

I therefore submit the resolution at 
this time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the resolution change the character of 
the committee in any respect? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. None whatsoever. 


Mr. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Or the 
manner of appointment? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. No. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is 


purely a continuing resolution? 
Mr.McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield to me? 
Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield. 


Mr. JAVITS. I noticed the Senator 
said the Senate could make its choice as 
to the procedure it desired to follow. I 
assume the Senator would include in his 
statement the fact that the Committee 
on Government Operations will be meet- 
ing this week, and perhaps the committee 
will have a choice to make, since a mo- 
tion is pending before the committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Indeed so. I am 
sure the Senator knows very well my 
position, and the problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We are reaching a 
deadline, Mr. President. That is the 
only reason for my taking this action 
today. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tors for their discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 294) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the time for filing a final 
report by the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field, established by S. Res. 74, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, agreed to January 29, 1957, as 
amended and supplemented, is hereby ex- 
tended to January 31, 1961. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of enabling the 
select committee to complete its work and 
prepare such final report, it is hereby au- 
thorized to exercise, until such date, all of 
the duties, functions, and powers conferred 
upon it by S. Res. 74, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
as amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$150,000 from April 1, 1960, through Janu- 
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ary 31, 1961, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 





AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
other day the Department of Defense 
released figures showing the value of 
military assistance furnished to each 
foreign country over the last 9 years. 
These country-by-country delivery fig- 
ures had long been held secret. Con- 
troversy over them immediately arose. 

The question was whether deliveries 
of military items to Latin America in the 
fiscal year 1960 would exceed the ceiling 
on such assistance which was put into 
the Mutual Security Act last year. The 
last sentence of section 105(b) (4) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, provides as follows: 

The aggregate amount of funds which may 
be obligated or reserved during the fiscal 
year 1960 for furnishing military assistance 
to American Republics shall not exceed the 
avgregate amount of funds obligated or re- 
served for such purpose during the fiscal 
year 1959. 


The delivery figures as released by the 
Pentagon seemed to indicate a breach 
of this ceiling. It turned out however 
that the ceiling as presently written does 
not include sales of military equipment 
for cash or on credit terms. 

The aim of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in drafting this ceiling was 
stated in the committee report as fol- 
lows: 

The committee feels that military assist- 
ance to Latin America frequently stimulates 
arms races and encourages the diversion to 
military purposes of resources which are 
badly needed for economic development. 


The administration had proposed to 
increase military aid to Latin America. 
The committee felt that the program for 
1960 should not go above the program 
for 1959. In pursuit of this objective 
it does not matter whether military 
equipment is furnished by grant, sale, or 
loan. It is the delivery of the weapons 
which causes the trouble. The ceiling on 
military aid to Latin America ought to 
include the furnishing of equipment and 
materials no matter what the financial 
basis may be. 

Mr. President, I therefore introduce 
an amendment to the pending mutual 
security bill which will include sales and 
credit transactions in the ceilings on 
military aid to Latin America and will 
extend the ceiling indefinitely. If this 
amendment is adopted the result will be 
that the value of military equipment 
and materials furnished thereafter will 
not exceed the value furnished in the 
fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this amendment be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
REcorD. 
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The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

On page 1, strike out lines 7 through 10 
and insert: 

“Sec. 101. Section 105 (b) (4) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to conditions applicable to 
military assistance to Latin America, is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
and substituting the following: ‘The value 
of equipment and materials delivered to 
American Republics, pursuant to any au- 
thority contained in this chapter, in any 
fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year 
1961, shall not exceed the value so delivered 
in the fiscal year 1959.’ ” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
share the widespread concern that the 
multiplicity of U.S. agencies engaged in 
foreign aid and sales of U.S. agricultural 
commodities abroad tends to be self-de- 
feating. Foreign countries have so many 
agencies to deal with that they are fre- 
quently confused. The achievement of 
U.S. objectives is interfered with. 

I realize that there is nothing which 
can be done about the fact that there 
are international agencies, private 
agencies and U.S. Government agencies 
in the field. These three categories are 
bound to exist. 

We can do something, however, about 
the U.S. Government agencies in the 
economic field. The principal ones are 
the Department of Agriculture, con- 
cerned with sales and barter arrange- 
ments for surplus agricultural commod- 
ities; the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, administering the point 4 
program, defense support, and other 
grant economic assistance; and the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, engaged in mak- 
ing loans for economic development in 
the less developed countries. Obviously 
there must be coordination among these 
agencies if they are all to do their job 
without getting in each other’s way. I 
think it is too bad myself that in the 
field of economic development techni- 
cians are handled by one agency and 
capital requirements are handled by 
another agency. 

Mr. President, this is a complex prob- 
lem. I have no detailed reorganization 
plan to present. In the last year of office 
of a President who cannot succeed him- 
self I doubt that anything would happen 
even if I had a detailed plan to present. 

I am sure however that the next Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to re- 
view the sprawling organizations which 
have been created in the foreign eco- 
nomic policy field. To this end it would 
be useful if the groundwork could be laid 
by starting a study of the problem now. 
The results might then be available to 
lay before the new President. 

Mr. President, I introduce an amend- 
ment which is designed to get such a 
study underway now so that the next 
President will be able to move on this 
matter soon after he takes office. My 
amendment calls for recommendations 
by the President to the Congress when 
he sends to the Congress the fiscal year 
1962 program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this amendment be printed at this 
point in the REcorpD. 


cr Aste ESESSSSsEnasenusNNesecees 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

On page 11, after line 9, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 605. The President shali have a study 
made of the functions of, and the degree of 
coordination among, agencies engaged in 
foreign economic activities, including the 
Department of State, the International Co- 
operation Administration, the Development 
Loan Fund, the Export-Import Bank, and the 
Department of Agriculture, with a view to 
simplifying and rationalizing the formula- 
tion and implementation of United States 
foreign economic policies. The President 
shall include in his presentation to the Con- 
gress of the fiscal year 1962 mutual security 
program his findings and recommendations 
resulting from such study.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
my colleagues well know, I am pleased 
by the fact that pursuant to the several 
international educational exchange pro- 
grams now authorized by law, there are 
presently studying in the United States 
several thousand foreign students. 

Many of us tend to overlook the fact 
that there are an additional 20,000 for- 
eign students studying here who came 
entirely on their own. They pay their 
own way and make their own arrange- 
ments. They do not necessitate an at- 
tention by the Government. 

It is obviously in the interest of 
United States foreign policy that these 
students should return to their own 
countries having had a satisfactory ex- 
perience. They should, of course, have 
learned the academic subjects which 
they came to learn but it is also impor- 
tant that they return home having had a 
chance to know American life intimately. 
These students will become leaders when 
they return to their native land and 
their knowledge of and attitude toward 
American conditions will have impor- 
tant bearing on their attitude toward our 
country. 

I feel, Mr. President, that we are miss- 
ing some opportunities in this regard. 
In some cases I think we are actually 
neglecting a responsibility. The foreign 
students of which I speak are scattered 
all over the United States in colleges 
and universities. Some of these schools 
have made arrangements to guide and 
help the foreign students adjust to their 
new environment and make the most of 
their period of study here. Others, due 
to the difficult financial problems of 
Many institutions of higher learning to- 
day, have not been able to devote the 
necessary resources to this kind of ex- 
tracurricular counseling. Assistance is 
needed in many instances both in the 
category of students who come here un- 
der Government sponsorship and in the 
category of students who are here on 
their own. Many students need help in 
finding suitable places to live, in supple- 
menting quickly their knowledge of Eng- 
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lish, and in participating in activities 
which will enlarge their horizons. To 
do this counseling job, however, takes a 
lot of time and some money. 

My thought is that it isin the national 
interest to authorize a small program of 
Federal assistance to colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States on a 
matching basis to enlarge existing pro- 
grams of counseling and orientation, and 
to start such programs where there are 
none. 

It is my suggestion that there be added 
to the responsibilities of the Secretary 
of State under the Smith-Mundt Act, 
that is, the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
the responsibility for cooperation with 
colleges and universities in setting up 
orientation courses and _ counseling 
services. 

I do not know how much such a pro- 
gram would cost. I should think it 
would be in the neighborhood of $1 
million annually but this question would 
be left to the Appropriations Committee 
which would review the specific programs 
presented to it and finance the program 
at is deems best. 

I think the colleges and universities 
should contribute an equal amount to- 
ward any program established so that we 
could be sure that they were fully exert- 
ing themselves. The Secretary of State 
should not make a grant except on the 
basis of detailed programs submitted to 
him. I also think there should be a 
limit on grants of not more than $100 
per foreign student enrolled in the in- 
stitution so that the assistance remains 
in reasonable bounds. 

I have in mind that the participating 
colleges would carry out their programs 
partly by using their own faculties and 
partly by making subcontracts with com- 
munity organizations. I think it essen- 
tial that the foreign students be bene- 
fited always through the colleges and 
universities rather than directly by 
handing the student a check. 

Mr. President, I remind the Senate 
that an amendment to the Smith-Mundt 
Act, somewhat along the lines I have 
been describing, was sponsored by the 
Department of State in the 84th Con- 
gress and that this provision was in- 
cluded in S. 3638 when it passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, in order to move toward 
the objectives which I have been de- 
scribing, I introduce an amendment to 
the Smith-Mundt Act which would 
authorize the Secretary of State to 
carry out, with matching contributions 
from colleges and universities, a program 
of orientation and counseling of stu- 
dents from other countries who are in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this amendment be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD, 
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The amendment was referred to the 
ee on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
ows: 


On page 11, 
following: 

“Sec. 605. Title II of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1431), which 
relates to interchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing: 

“ “ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS FROM OTHER 

COUNTRIES 


“Sec. 204. (a) With respect to students 
from other countries attending colleges or 
universities in the United States, under the 
provisions of this Act or under any other 
Government, institution, or individual pro- 
gram which furthers the purposes of this 
Act, the Secretary is authorized to provide 
for counseling, orientation, supplementary 
English language training, and such other 
assistance as will help them to have a fruit- 
ful experience here consistent with the ob- 
jectives of section 2. 

“*(b) Grants which are made to colleges 
and universities under this section shall be 
made in the discretion of the Secretary on 
the basis of specific programs submitted to 
him. 

““(c) Institutions receiving such grants 
shall be obliged to contribute an equal 
amount to such program. No grant to an in- 
stitution shall exceed $100 per foreign stu- 
dent enrolled in the institution during the 
period of the grant. No part of such grant 
shall be payable to a foreign student.’” 


after line 9, insert the 





SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1960— AMEND- 
MENT TO MEET DEFICIENCY IN 
PUBLIC LAW 874 SCHOOL FUNDS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the second 
supplemental appropriation bill for fiscal 
year’ 1960, H.R. 10743, which I ask to 
have printed. 

Mr. President, I wish to join with 
my colleague the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. KucHeEL] in urging an 
amendment to the second supplemental 
appropriations bill, H.R. 10743, which is 
pending on the Senate Calendar, and 
which contains funds vitally needed to 
carry on a variety of Federal activities. 

One item in this bill is of signal im- 
portance to every State. That is the 
amount for the Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to discharge our commitment under 
the provisions of Public Law 874, which 
provides aid to federally affected school 
districts. The Senate Committee on 
Appropriations accepted the figure of 
$8,330,000 which had been added by the 
House, and which was thought to be the 
additional amount required to pay the 
full Public Law 874 entitlements. 

However, since that time it has been 
discovered from a review of assistance 
applications that the shortage for school 
year 1960 will actually amount to $22,- 
343,000. In other words, if the Federal 
Government is to keep its promises to 
these school districts, an additional $14 
million will be needed to provide full 
payment of all entitlements under exist- 
ing Federal law. 

In the 85th Congress, the Congress exe 
tended the law providing this assistance. 
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Our legal responsibility to assure fa- 
cilities to educate the children of feder- 
ally connected personnel in “impacted” 
school districts is undeniable. 

Even a small decrease in payments will 
affect the education of these children. I 
have long been a supporter of Federal aid 
to education, and I am fearful that fail- 
ure to meet our full obligations under 
Public Law 874 will critically impair, if 
not jeopardize, the entire program. We 
must assure that the children of Ken- 
tucky and the Nation whose education is 
dependent in any part upon payment of 
these funds are not deprived of the edu- 
cational facilities to which we have 
agreed they are entitled. At a time 
when scientific and technological ad- 
vances demand greater educational ef- 
forts for the future of our country, there 
should be no question about the fund- 
ing of a program designed to meet the 
needs of school districts adversely af- 
fected by Federal activities. 

I offer an amendment to H.R. 10743 
which will meet the anticipated defi- 
ciency in Public Law 874 funds for fiscal 
year 1960. Iurge the support of my col- 
leagues in approving the $22,343,000 
needed to meet in full the entitlements 
under this program. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
called the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HIL.] before sub- 
mitting this amendment. Because he is 
the chairman of the appropriations 
subcommittee which has jurisdiction 
over this matter, I thought it would be 
proper for him to submit the amend- 
ment. 

I was not able to reach Senator Hr11, 
and soI present it. But when the Sen- 
ator from Alabama returns I will, of 
course, defer to him—because it is in the 
field of his subcommittee, and I know 
of his deep interest in the field of edu- 
cation, and of his friendship and support 
for legislation relating to federally af- 
fected areas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
also that I be given unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a list of 
school districts in the State of Kentucky 
which would be affected by this legisla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Entitlements under Public Law 874, as 
amended, State of Kentucky, fiscal year 

1959 and estimated fiscal year 1960 


_— 


Entitlements 





~~ 
2s Applicant 
24 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
oH 1959 ! 1960 
1 | West Point Independ- 
ent Schoo! District_--.} $10, 147. 15) 2 $13, 221.00 
2/ Berea Independent 
School District__._---- 6, 436. 63} 3 6, 900.00 
3 | Richmond City School 
SPs icc etass 12, 343.18) 4 13, 200.00 
4 | LaRue County School 
| District, Hodgenville_.| 23, 323. 50) 8 24, 950. 00 
5 | Hardin County School 
District, Elizabeth- | 
BR era ee a 150, 169. 77, 2 151, 803. 00 
6} Christian County 
| School District, nel 
kinsville_. ovctaseineemmeses SAR WOOD 





Sce footnotes at end of table, 
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Entitlements under Publie Law 874, as 
amended, State of Kentucky, fiscal year 
1959 and estimated fiscal year 1960—Con. 





Entitlements 





Applicant 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1 1960 





















Madison County Board 
of Education, Rich- 
WRN coe cs $24, 837. 80; 3 $26, 600. 00 

Meade County School 


District, Branden- 


















a 59, 428.11] #4 63, 600.00 

Bullitt County Board of 

Education, Shep- 
eprdswille.. cscs 7, 799. 68} 38,350.00 

Fayette County Board 

of Education, Lexing- 
ton_- 85, 301. 79} #93, 000.00 

Clark County Board of. 

Education, Win- 
SN sae 13, 479.05] 2 16, 731.00 

Elizabethtown Inde- 

pendent School Dis- 
I iin a teo ee ameeeiae 51, 568.73) # 52, 300. 00 

15 | Rockecastle County 

School District, 
Mount Vernon..-.---- 6, 966.70} 37, 450.00 

16 | Hopkinsville Independ- 
ent School District_.-.- 33, 518. 2 42, 132. 00 

18 | Wayne County School 
District, Monticello_ -- 894. 3 950. 00 

19 | Russell County School 
District, Jamestown_-- 8, 475. 3 9, 075. 00 

21 | Pembroke Independent 
School District _.-..--- 8, 831. 39, 450. 00 

24 | Lexington Independent 
School District. ..._.-- 51, 851 3 55, 500. 00 

25 | Mount Vernon Inde- 

pendent Board of Ed- 
a 3, 483.35) 33,725.00 

26 | Murray Independent 
School District. .-...-- 2, 513. 3 32, 700. 00 
28 | Paducah Independent 53, 562. 45) # 57, 350. 00 

School District. 

29 | McCraken County 

Board. of Education, 
IID once ok ek teenie taaehbaw esses 

30 | Mayfield Independent 
School District. ....-.- 4,019.79) 44,300.00 

31 | Marshall County School 
SPITE, SOUR 2 ns. 8ccdeccccnp el anbaaweoceue 

33 | Benton Independent 
School District. -..-.- 4,533.21) 2 5, 538.77 

34 | Ballard County School 
District, Wickliffe____- 14, 763. 40) 2 18, 783. 00 

35 | Lyon County School 
District, Eddyville. -_-- 7, 408. 27 37, 900. 00 

36 | Graves County Board of 
Education, Mayfield_.] 6, 983. 04 37, 475.00 

38 | Dawson Springs Inde- 

pendent Sehool Dis- 
si eee aera 7, 572. 50 27, 182.12 

40 | Winchester Independ- 
ent School District....| 8, 178.30 29, 630. 00 

201 | Carlisle County Board 

of Education, Bard- 
MN ssh nk kanes 3,585.47} 24,114. 54 

204 | Livingston County 

Board of Education, 
IIgs oo. oth cccmemee nee cameaaeans 

207 | Ravenna Independent 
School District. -__-_-- 1,211.60} 21,387. 46 

208 | Estill County School 
District, Irvine... ____- 6, 225.18} 2 7, 508. 58 

210 | Bourbon County School 
District, Paris. 7, 760. 50} 48, 300.00 

211 | Georgetown Independ- 
ent School District - --- 5, 073. 58; 4 5, 430. 00 

404 | Paris Independent 
School District _- : 6, 285.18} 27, 153. 52 

405 | Breckinridge County 

School District, Har- 
dinsburg___------ 19, 385. 60} ? 20, 750. 00 

601 | Mount Sterling Inde- 

pendent School Dis- 
UO aes aa ea 2, 726. 1 3 2, 366. 00 

602 | Edmonson County 

School District, 
Brownsville_- 13, 954. 67} #14, 925.00 

503 | Trimble County ‘School 
District, Bedford ------ 1,060.15} #1, 130.00 

504 | Grayson County School 
District, Leitchfield...| 11,813.10] 4 12, 650.00 

805 | Leitchfield Independent 
School District. -...--- 4, 265.51} #4, 560.00 

506 oe County Board 

of Education, Louis- 
WU iin os eta neeecmmes 238, 238. 72) 3 255, 147.00 

601 | Carrollton Independent 
School District---.-..- 2, 574. 32, 750.00 

602 | Greenup County Board 
of Education, Greenup 7, 648. 24,121.00 

801 | Greenup Independent 
School District ------.- 1, 893. 1 3 2, 285. 00 

802 | Hart County School 

District, Munford- 
We incciebancaeescnnce 7, 807. 38 535.00 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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Entitlements under Public Law 874, as 
amended, State of Kentucky, fiscal year 
1959 and estimated fiscal year 1960—Con, 





Entitlements 











3; Applicant | ss 
oZ4 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
a 1959 | 1960 
803 | Montgomery County 

School District, 

Mount Sterling_- $4, 694.95) 2$5, 000. 
804 | Gallatin County School | - ” 

District, Warsaw__---- 3,256.18) 3 3, 500.00 
901 | Carlisle City School Dis- | 

i 1,741.68) 22,754.09 
902 | Todd County Board of | 

Education, Elkton.... 2, 000. 05 | § 2, 137.01 





1, 021, 652. 731 139, 000. 00 





1 Payments prorated at 95 percent of amounts shown, 
2 Entitlement initial processing. 
3 Estimated entitlement. 





EXTENSION OF SUGAR ACT OF 1948— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 16, 1960, the names of 
Senators ALLoTT, CHURCH, FONG, Younc 
of North Dakota, and DwoRsHAK were 
added as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 3210) to amend and extend the pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. BENNETT on 
March 16, 1960. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address on national defense, delivered by 

him over Wisconsin radio stations, 





COMMITTEE RESOLUTIONS—PAY 
OF COMMITTEE STAFFS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
while the majority leader and the minor- 
ity leader are on the floor, let me say 
that the Senator from Michigan has 
just now reminded me of a matter about 
which I was going to ask them: Appar- 
ently this week we shall have some time 
in which to handle some pressing mat- 
ters other than the unfinished business. 
I wonder whether it will be possible to 
take up, by unanimous consent—and 
perhaps we could discuss this matter 
with the Senator from Georgia and with 
other Senators—three or four resolutions 
which are on the calendar, and which 
involve the pay of three or four large 
committee staffs which have not been 
paid since the first of March. That sit- 
uation creates real problems for the 
staffs. None of the staff members is 
overpaid; certainly that is true of all 
of those on my committee staff. They 
receive their pay on a monthly basis; 
and, under these circumstances, they 
find themselves in a difficult position. I 
do not want any of them to have to g0 
to loan sharks and borrow money, in 
order to tide themselves over. 

So it seems to me that we should be 
able to make some reasonable arrange- 
ment by means of which the Senate 
could adopt those three or four resolu- 
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tions. I do not believe there will be any 
opposition to them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Washington 
yield? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Iryield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the minority 
leader and with other Senators who are 
vitally interested in the pending civil 
rights bill. I hope that during the lat- 
ter part of the week we may be able to 
work out a schedule which will permit us 
to deal with the measures in which the 
Senator from Washington is interested. 
As recently as the last 30 minutes I have 
discussed that subject with various Sen- 
ators. I am not able to give any com- 
mitment at this time, but we are defi- 
nitely working on that subject. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. I shall greatly appreci- 
ate his doing the best he can in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will do so; 
and I am glad to note that the Senator 
from Washington is, as usual, continu- 
ing to work in the interest of those who 
need assistance. 





REVIEW BY THE LATE SENATOR 
NEUBERGER OF THE BOOK “THE 
SPLENDID MISERY” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the last writings of the beloved junior 
Senator from Oregon, Mr. Richard L. 
Neuberger, before he died recently was 
a review of a penetrating, significant, 
and fascinating book on the Presidency, 
“The Splendid Misery,” written by Mr. 
Jack Bell, the chief political writer for 
the Associated Press. 

As one who has read the book and has 
enjoyed it, I wish to say it is based on 
fact and on close personal observation. 
Iam sure that already it has been read 
by most, if not all, the Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, because I believe every 
American ought to read this book, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the REcorp Mr. Neuber- 
ger’s review of “The Splendid Misery” 
as it appeared in the March 20 edition 
of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Appress Is 1600 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
(Review of “The Splendid Misery,” the story 
of the Presidency and power politics at 
close range, by Jack Bell) 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

The most successful book about Washing- 
ton, D.C., in recent years has been Allen 
Drury’s novel, “Advise and Consent,” the 
theme of which is that ours is predominantly 
& Government of men rather than laws. Mr. 
Drury showed that men—with all their 
foibles, scandals, ambitions, hates and also 
their occasional capacity for greatness— 
shape the destiny of the U.S. Senate in par- 
ticular and our national political life in 
general. 

What Mr. Drury did with fiction for the 
Senate, a veteran correspondent of the Asso- 
clated Press in Washington has now accom- 
Plished with facts and shrewd personal ob- 
servations for the White House. Like Mr. 
Drury, Jack Bell has spent many hours in the 
Press galleries which peer down on the Sen- 
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ate and House. Unlike the author of “Ad- 
vise and Consent,” Mr. Bell is captivated far 
less by Congress than he is by 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and by the personal character- 
istics of its recent occupants, especially 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Mr. Bell has seen 
the President’s performance at close range, 
and this book is both a measured and fasci- 
nating appraisal of the kind of Chief Execu- 
tive we have had during these past 7 years. 

Mr. Bell believes that the destiny of Amer- 
ica is forged at the White House and not on 
Capitol Hill. He tells us that there has been 
“no epoch of true national advancement 
that did not have as its commanding figure 
a strong Chief Executive. Where the Presi- 
dent was timid or ineffective, the people 
suffered. Where Congress was able to com- 
mand, there was reaction, stultification, and 
often near disaster.” Mr. Bell discerns only 
the President as speaking for all the Nation. 
Congress, by contrast, is a babble of many 
tongues, most of them anchored to local 
special interests. This book is a mirror of the 
amazing Eisenhower years, during which an 
essentially weak and inarticulate President 
has retained a vast popularity with the pub- 
lic: 

Those prominent Democrats who berate 
Mr. Eisenhower for not stopping the Rus- 
sian rocket tests in the Pacific or for his 
meetings with Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
might do well to read “The Splendid Misery.” 
Despite his obvious feeling that President 
Eisenhower often abdicates to others many 
responsibilities which should be his alone, 
Jack Bell believes that the hero-general has 
an enormous appeal to Americans “as a man 
of peace.” It is this shining image that has 
survived such domestic political disasters as 
the Sherman Adams fiasco and the continu- 
ing loss of congressional seats to the Demo- 
crats. 

espite this, the author is convinced that 
Americans sense the need for a strong Presi- 
dent. He writes that “fundamentally the 
people want a President with the integrity 
of Washington, the guts of Jackson, the un- 
wavering purpose of Lincoln, the energy of 
Theodore Roosevelt and the flexibility of 
Franklin Roosevelt.” He makes no secret 
of his conviction that President Eisenhower 
has fallen considerably short of these quali- 
ties. Mr. Bell, who has been an intimate ob- 
server of most of the major political events 
of our era and is now chief political writer 
for the Associated Press, gives us a ringside 
seat at General Eisenhower’s so-called “sur- 
render” to Senator Robert A. Taft and the 
conservatives on fiscal matters during the 
campaign of 1952. The national hero here 
appears as a political babe-in-the-woods who 
“was surrendering at the outset some of the 
vital weapons the President would need in 
his arsenal in the conflict between the Execu- 
tive and Congress.” 

The warp and woof of Washington is con- 
troversy—political controversy. The author 
is plainly disenchanted with a President who 
eschews the normal combat of politics. He 
refers to Mr. Eisenhower’s “Buchanan posi- 
tion” in the flaming Little Rock school-in- 
tegration situation, when he kept hands off 
until conditions practically disintegrated. 
He shows the President as detaching himself 
completely from the historic Supreme Court 
verdicts in the school cases, and he is can- 
didly amazed by a President who told one 
press conference that his own “personal con- 
victions, no matter how strong,” should not 
be the decisive factor in reorganizing the 
Defense Department. Obviously, the author 
wonders what would have been our national 
fate if Jefferson or Lincoln or F.DR., 
for example, had thus isolated them- 
selves midway between heaven and 
earth, like Mohammed’s coffin. 

Although most of Mr. Bell’s book is de- 
voted to the presidency as a contemporary 
institution, he does provide some vivid back- 
ground chapters which show that the great 
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and historic Presidents have all been power- 
ful Presidents, who made Congress knuckle 
under to their views. The story of the Lin- 
coln administration is particularly perti- 
nent in this respect. The author demon- 
strates that the patron saint of the Republi- 
can Party was a President who did not hesi- 
tate to flout the Constitution itself when he 
thought dictatorial action was essential to 
the survival of the American Union. 

A captious reader may challenge one of 
Mr. Bell’s basic themes. Do Americans really 
yearn for a strong and decisive President? 
As “The Splendid Misery” reaches book- 
sellers’ shelves, every survey shows the Presi- 
dent to be at the crest of his popularity. 
I have just been home to my native State 
of Oregon. If the Constitution and his 
wishes allowed it, I am certain that Dwight 
D. Eisenhower could carry Oregon for a third 
consecutive time by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Are the other 49 States so different? 





INTERVIEW WITH THE GOVERNOR 
OF PUERTO RICO—ARTICLE FROM 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
reading the U.S. News & World Report, 
I came across an interview which a staff 
member of that magazine had with the 
Governor of Puerto Rico, the Honorable 
Luis Mufioz-Marin. 

Governor Marin, who is 62 years of 
age, became Puerto Rico’s first popularly 
elected Governor in 1948, and he has 
twice been reelected to that office. At 
his birth in 1898, Puerto Rico was 
Spanish-held, and his father was Prime 
Minister. Governor Marin was educated 
in the United States, and was a youthful 
advocate of independence for the island 
of Puerto Rico. But later he developed 
the idea of commonwealth status, as an 
associated free state, which was achieved 
by Puerto Rico in 1952. Today, Governor 
Marin is widely recognized as a leading 
statesman, and has much influence 
among officials in the United States and 
in Latin American countries. In view 
of recent developments in the Caribbean 
and the status of our relations with Latin 
America, I urge my colleagues, to read 
this most interesting and worthwhile 
interview. It is a primer which will not 
only benefit us but enhance our knowl- 
edge of an area of vital importance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the interview be printed at 
this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“WE'vE COME A LONG WAY” IN A PEACEFUL 
REVOLUTION 
(Interview With Puerto Rico’s Gov. Luis 
Mufioz-Marin) 

Question. Governor Munoz, would you say 
that a revolution is taking place here in 
Puerto Rico? 

Answer. Yes—a peaceful revolution. 

Question. What kind of results are you 
getting? 

Answer. To begin with, our net income in 
the last 4 or 5 years has increased at the 
average rate of 6 percent a year. That’s 
about twice the U.S. average. 

Question. Are people getting the benefit 
of that expansion? 

Answer. More and more of them are, 
though we still have a big problem in un- 
employment. Our income per capita has 
gone up more than four times and is now 
second in Latin America, I believe, only to 
Venezuela, 
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Question. Were you able to do this with 
matural resources—oil or metals, for in- 
stance? 

Answer. No, no. We have no resources 
except land and people. We have no oil, 
no iron, no metals of any kind, that we 
know of. 

Question. Where does your investment 
money come from, then? From the States 
or locally? 

Answer. About half and half. Much of 
our local investment is government disburse- 
ments for public works. From the States, 
we have been getting new venture capital 
in industry and business of all kinds— 

Question. From private investors? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Are you encouraging this in- 
flow of United States capital? 

Answer. By every means: information and 
advice to businessmen coming here, tax ex- 
emptions. We help them locate skilled 
workers and train unskilled ones. 

Question. Is this program paying off, do 
you feel? 

Answer. All you have to do is look at our 
industrial growth, at the jobs people are 
getting in factories and commerce. Of 
course, we’re a long way from U.S. averages, 
but we've come a long way, too. 

Question. What about the average per- 
son here? Is he getting a better way of life? 

Answer. Too -nany people are still poor, 
though less so than a few years back. But 
we also have a growing middle class. It’s 
bigger than in most Latin-American coun- 
tries. 

Question. Don’t some people say that 
Fidel Castro is waging a “real’’ revolution in 
Cuba— that yours isn’t a “real’’ revolution? 

Answer. Castro has done two good things 
and one bad one: He overthrew an armed 
dictatorship, and in that he did a great job. 
The other good thing is that he is trying to 
carry out a social revolution that had been 
long overdue in Cuba. The bad one is his 
completely gratuitous attacks against the 
United States. These attacks have no ra- 
tional justification. The United States is 
not trying to prevent the social revolution 
in Cuba. 

Question. Do you feel yourself hampered 
by the United States in your peaceful revolu- 
tion here? 

Answer. No, of course not. 

Question. Yet it is sometimes said that 
Puerto Rico is a victim of U.S. “dollar im- 
perialism”’— 

Answer. That’s just Communist propa- 
ganda, or the talk of anti-Americans. You’ll 
always hear from those quarters that the 
United States should give Puerto Rico its 
independence, or that it’s “‘tyrannizing” us, 
and so forth. 

Question. Do you feel you are accom- 
plishing as much as if you had resorted to 
harsh measures? 

Answer. Oh, much more, I think—the 
violent kind of revolution couldn’t have 
lasted very long here. It’s not in the nature 
of our people. 

Question. And has outside capital from 
the States helped your revolution? 

Answer. It has. A developing country 
must have outside capital unless it’s just 
going to tighten its belt to the point where 
it’s always on the verge of violent revolution. 

Question. Would you describe the changes 
here in Puerto Rico as deep-seated? 

Answer. Yes. There was a tremendous 
hopelessness here before 1940—terrible 
poverty. Part of our revolution was to put 
hope in people, give them the feeling that 
they could achieve a better way of life 
through hard work. 

Question. Do they feel hopeful now? 

Answer. They have that feeling now, and 
they have the feeling that something of im- 
portance is happening here. 

Question. In what ways do you see that? 

Answer. For one thing, the spirit of 
feudalism has been abolished completely. 
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It used to be prevalent. You had big, 
corporate landownership spilling over into 
political power. Much more than half of the 
Puerto Rican workers 20 years ago were 
agregados—"squatters” living on some- 
body else’s land subject to the landowner’s 
will. When the landowner had a day’s work 
for them, they worked. If not, they didn’t 
work. 

Question. What did you do about that? 

Answer. One of the first measures the 
Popular Democratic Party took after win- 
ning the elections in 1940 was to draft a law 
providing a piece of land for agregados. 
Then we started creating rural communities 
where it’s easy to get kids to the school, 
easy to bring good water from the aqueduct, 
easy for the doctors to visit, easy for the 
newspapers to reach, and so on. 

Question. Was this a land-reform pro- 
gram? 

Answer. It was part of our land program. 
We also limited the holdings of corporate 
landowners to 500 acres, as well as making 
land available to the agregados. 

Question. Anything over 500 acres was 
taken away? 

Answer. Not “taken away.” We bought 
this land with money at market prices—not 
the way Mr. Castro is “buying” land, with- 
out money. We had to do it gradually. 

Question. Has your land reform been suc- 
cessful? 

Answer. When the land law was approved, 
there were about 100,000 families of agre- 
gados. We have distributed land to about 
50,000 of them. There are 15,000 still living 
as agregados—those who probably don’t care 
to make a change, who may be satisfied with 
the landowner they live with. 

Question. What about the remaining 
35,000 or so families—what has happened to 
them? 

Answer. Our growing economy, the new 
jobs opening up, take care of many of them. 
They find jobs in their community, or they 
come to the city. They become garage 
owners, factory workers, and so on. Three 
of them have become legislators. 

I'd like to mention that in the rural com- 
munities we have what we call “mutual-aid 
housing” where the Government provides 
the materials and supervision, and the fam- 
ilies cooperate in building very modest but 
good homes, instead of the shacks they lived 
in before. They pay back the cost of the 
materials over a period of years. A house 
like this costs something like $350. 

Question. You don’t give it to them out- 
right? 

Answer. No. They appreciate it more if 
they have to make some contribution be- 
sides their labor. Also, the Government gets 
the money back—slowly, but it gets it 
back—and with that money it does the same 
things for others. 

Question. What about your 
problem? Is that being solved? 

Answer. Yes, from the standpoint of re- 
ducing illiteracy—it’s now down to about 16 
percent. Practically every child of grammar- 
school age is going to school, and we have a 
special program for adult education in night 
schools. 

Question. Do you have political stability 
here? 

Answer. Puerto Rico is as democratic as 
any place in the Western Hemisphere, not 
excluding the United States. 

You know, people—not all, but many— 
used to sell their votes for $2 or $3—they 
didn’t know it was wrong. At the very start, 
the Popular Democratic Party carried out an 
educational campaign to tell them why they 
shouldn't sell their votes, and they caught 
the idea very quickly. People don’t sell 
their votes any more, and I think I can say 
that we have a completely honest Govern- 
ment. 

Question. How long has your revolution 
been going on? 
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Answer. Since 1940, when we had our first 
election success. Actually, though, it wag 
only after the Second World War that we 
were able to push ahead fast. 

Question. Has it been entirely peaceful? 

Answer. Absolutely. 

Question. Why do you suppose that is? 

Answer. One thing we’ve gotten from the 
States over our long period of association is 
the habit of orderly government and of law. 
That doesn’t mean that Puerto Ricans were 
lawless before. But Hispanic political habits 
are unstable as far as living and working to- 
gether is concerned. Peoples of Hispanic 
origin have a great love for individual free. 
dom, but usually are not adept enough at 
organizing it politically. 

Question. Have you picked up other Amer. 
ican ways of doing things? 

Answer. Our people, for some reason, are 
more energetic than in most other tropical 
countries around this part of the world. 
This may be another of the good contagions 
from the States. 

Question. Just what is your feeling about 
free enterprise? Is it a good thing for other 
countries as well as the United States? 

Answer. We're entirely undoctrinaire about 
that. When we began to industrialize, the 
government started five factories and we ran 
them. We had no other way of doing it at 
the time—very few persons would risk it at 
that time. Afterward, we sold the five fac- 
tories—to a prominent political opponent, by 
the way—and used the money for stimulat- 
ing private investment. 

Now we still invest government funds in 
enterprises to help them get started, but we 
don't operate them directly. We leave that 
part of it to private companies. 

Question. In some cases, then, you prefer 
public ownership? 

Answer. We feel that the social interest of 
the community should be the motivation in 
each instance. We don’t believe that private 
enterprise is a sacred cow. But we do 
believe that it is a highly efficient cow. 

Question. Do you find opposition to this 
from the United States? 

Answer. I think that is one of the lessons 
to be learned in other countries about the 
spirit of the United States. No one has ever 
interfered with us. The late Senator Robert 
A. Taft went so far as to help us get a 
priority for some scarce materials for one of 
our government factories during World War 
II. He wrote a letter to a Government 
agency saying that he wouldn’t approve of 
such a factory in Ohio, but he saw the need 
for it here—and you couldn’t suspect him of 
being socialistic. 

Question. Do you feel, then, that Latin 
American countries can carry out big social 
changes with the help of the United States? 

Answer. Surely. 

Question. What about Castro’s charge that 
America is trying to undermine his revolu- 
tion in Cuba? 

Answer. I think it is completely unfound- 
ed. The United States, as a people, are not 
opposed to social changes that other peoples 
feel they need. There would not be such 
strong feeling in Congress toward Castro if 
he were carrying on his revolution without 
needlessly attacking the United States. 

Question. Would you say he has any 
grounds for his charges of interference by 
the U.S. Government? 

Answer. Of course not. They're exercising 
great forbearance in Washington, I approve 
completely of President Eisenhower’s position 
stated last January. 

Question. What causes Castro's outbursts, 
then? 

Answer. Why Castro does this, I don't 
know. He doesn’t need the United States 28 
a “whipping boy.” After he overthrew Ba- 
tista, he had the support of 90 percent of the 
Cubans, so he didn’t have to undertake those 
tactics to develop support. 
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CUBA: RIPE FOR REDS 
Question. Is there something else he gains 


? 

et It doesn’t do him any good, and 
he’s going to have a difficult time preventing 
the Communists from taking propaganda ad- 
vantage of it. 

Question. Do you think the Communists 
might seize power there? 

Answer. No. And there is no alternative 
to Castro in Cuba today that we know of, 
except the old-line politicians, and they are 
thoroughly repudiated by the Cuban people. 

The Communists are not strong in num- 
pers, but certainly they are engaged in their 
well-known tactics of using the situation for 
all it’s worth. 

Question. What if the Communists did 
take over? What would happen then? 

Answer. If a real Communist government 
were established in a Latin-American coun- 
try, I am certain that practically all the 
other countries would cooperate in some ef- 
fective form to isolate it. 

Question. Do you think Castro has the 
support he had a year ago? 

Answer. No; but he’s got a great majority 
of Cubans still with him. 

Question. Are you worried by develop- 
ments in the Dominican Republic, right next 
door to you? There seems to be unrest 
against Trujillo 

Answer. The whole situation in Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic is explosive. There 
do not seem to be any mutual invasion plans 
at the moment, however. 

Question. Would either man resort to an 
adventure in order to take people’s minds off 
troubles at home? 

-Answer. It’s possible. 

Question. Looking ahead, do you feel that 
Castro really typifies people coming to the 
top all across Latin America? 

Answer. I wouldn’t say that. I believe 
there are men of more mature statesmanship 
coming up in Latin America. People like 
José Figueres, ex-President of Costa Rica, 
and Romulo Betancourt, President of Vene- 
zguela. If Fidel Castro had attained to the 
wisdom, experience, and maturity of Betan- 
court when he overthrew Batista, a much 
better job could have been done in agrarian 
reform and other changes—and in a spirit 
of understanding and friendship with the 
United States. 

Question. Are there many men such as 
Betancourt? 

Answer. There are such men in every coun- 
try. There are some very good men in the 
Cuban Government, but they do not wield 
the influence in the present situation. 

Question. Just why is it that the United 
States seems to be so unpopular in parts of 
Latin America at this time? 

Answer. The Latin-American countries are 
growing. They want to grow very fast. This 
is the revolution of growing expectations 
that you hear about all over the world. 

Latin Americans have felt that the United 
States aids other parts of the world and 
doesn’t aid them in their own development 
sufficiently. However, the recent Eisenhower 
trip seems to show that the United States is 
not nearly as unpopular in Latin America as 
Tepresented. 

A GUIDE FOR U.S. POLICY 

Question. What is needed to counteract 
dislike of the United States? 

Answer. First, I would say, be as helpful 
as possible in economic and technical assist- 
ance. 

In giving economic aid, make a big effort 
to give it—as much as is practical—on terms 
that the individual countries and their pub- 
lic opinion prefer. This isn’t always possible, 
but you can make a genuine try at helping 
them to do it the way they think best, 

Question. What else is needed? 
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Answer. Then, I would say, maintain an 
attitude of aloofness toward dictators and 
friendliness toward democratic forces. For 
instance, give signs that Betancourt, or Fig- 
ueres, is your kind of man—and Trujillo is 
not. 

Question. Hasn’t that been done in the 
past? 

Answer. 
cently. 

Question. Do Latin Americans coming 
here see Puerto Rico as an example of a 
peaceful revolution—of what can be done 
with U.S. cooperation? 

Answer. As you know, the International 
Cooperation Administration is bringing peo- 
ple here from all the developing areas of the 
world to see what Puerto Rico is doing. 
There have been 10,000 of them so far, and 
half of them are from Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Question. What seems to be their opinion 
of it? 

Answer. They seem to like what they see. 
Occasionally, of course, you get an indoctri- 
nated anti-American, but I would say this is 
probably one of the best ways of replying 
to anti-American propaganda—bring them 
here, and let them see for themselves. 

Question. Do you think your kind of rev- 
Olution here in Puerto Rico can be carried 
out in other countries, too? 

Answer. Generally, yes—though each 
country has its own problems to meet. 

Question. What about Puerto Rico itself— 
is there a strong body of anti-American 
feeling here? 

Answer. No. There’s an Independence 
Party. It is peaceful and is getting smaller 
and smaller. I think our elections next au- 
tumn will show that at least 92 or 94 per- 
cent of the people are for permanent union 
with the United States. 

Question. Does that mean they favor 
statehood? 

Answer. No,no. I’m firmly convinced that 
most of them want to continue our Com- 
monwealth status as an “associated free 
state.” Federated statehood would be eco- 
nomically impossible. Of course, there’s a 
political faction here that favors statehood, 
but their leaders either don’t know eco- 
nomics or choose to pretend they don’t. 

Question. Do you think Puerto Rico, some 
day, will become a State? 

Answer. My position is that Puerto Rico 
has to catch un in its standard of living with 
the poorest State before we can consider the 
question of statehood. We're a long way 
from that. Our economists figure it won’t be 
until 1992 or 1995. But I believe in Common- 
wealth as a good status in itself, a creative 
contribution by Puerto Rico to the U.S. Fed- 
eral system. 


WITH GROWTH, PROBLEMS 


Question. Are new problems arising as 
Puerto Rico develops? 

Answer. Of course, our progress from agri- 
culture to industry is bringing many bene- 
fits—higher wages, a better living standard, 
better health. But it also brings the diffi- 
culties inherent in such growth. More wives 
have jobs, more children are alone at home, 
or in the streets. We haven't a gang situ- 
ation here as you have in big cities of the 
United States, but we’re beginning to have 
some problems of that kind as our own cities 
grow. 

Question. What do you see as the biggest 
job ahead for your government? 

Answer. The first thing, as I see it, is to 
improve the quality of our education to the 
utmost—comparable in every way with levels 
in the States and in democratic European 
countries. 

Also, we want Puerto Ricans to be as well 
rounded as possible. We don’t want only a 
good economy; we want a good civilization— 
in fact, a good economy is only a means to 


Not clearly enough until re- 
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@ good civilization. And by “civilization,” I 
mean the moral, spiritual, and esthetic 
values that allow people to live with full 
satisfaction. 

Question. Is there any worry here that 
Puerto Rico will become completely Ameri- 
canized? 

Answer. No; I don’t think that will ever 
happen to anybody—Puerto Rico or any other 
country. 

This is an old country, four centuries. It 
gets a lot of things from the United States, 
including many good ones and some not s0 
good. This is part of what happens in an 
interdependent world, in any case. 

Question. Generally, are you satisfied with 
what Puerto Rico’s revolution has accom- 
plished? 

Answer. I’m never satisfied. But I’m very 
proud of what Puerto Rico has been able to 
do. 





RETIREMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
REES OF KANSAS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Chair in 
recognizing me; but I entered the Cham- 
ber after the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper] and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], who already have 
addressed the Chair. SoI shall be glad 
to waive the Chair’s recognition of me 
until they have completed the state- 
ments they wish to make. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from [Illinois is 
most courteous and gentlemanly, as he 
always is. I wish he had spoken when 
he was recognized. 

At this time my remarks will be brief. 

Mr President, one of the outstanding 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives will be missing in the next session 
of Congress. Congressman Ep REEs is 
voluntarily retiring after 24 years of out- 
standing service in that body. During 
these 24 years, Mr. Rees has represented 
a district containing about one-fourth 
of the population of our State. He has 
been an able and dedicated public 
servant; and both the State of Kansas 
and the Nation as a whole will feel the 
loss of his services. 

During these many years he has kept 
in close contact with his district, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the people, 
year after year, returned him to this 
post. No one ever questioned Ep REEs’ 
sincerity, his honesty and integrity. 

Thousands upon thousands of people 
in his district have been helped by his 
personal attention to their problems. His 
outstanding service as a member and 
chairman of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee during his en- 
tire congressional service will be missed 
by millions of Federal workers. Under 
his leadership many programs for the 
benefit of our Federal workers were en- 
acted into law. 

A very excellent editorial entitled 
“End of an Era; Ep Rees Retires” was 
published on March 9 in the Wichita 
Beacon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the REcorpD, 
in connection with these remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

END OF AN ERA; ED REES RETIRES 


There is a time to quit. Rare indeed is 
the politician who knows when that time 
has arrived. 

Representative Ep Rees wisely chose that 
time with precision. He has served the 
Fourth District conscientiously and well as 
Congressman for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He recognized that he had a tough 
battle ahead, with reelection far from cer- 
tain. At 73, a man doesn’t enjoy fights as 
much as he used to. 

The Fourth District is not nearly so Re- 
publican as it once was. The Democrats 
won a smashing victory in Sedgwick Coun- 
ty. Rees himself won by a narrow margin 
over an extraordinarily weak and inadequate 
Democratic nominee. 

Whoever the Republicans choose to suc- 
ceed REES will have to work fantastically 
hard if he is to win the election. 

REEs as a Congressman has often been un- 
dervalued by his constituents. This is be- 
cause he is not the dramatic kind of legisla- 
tor. He doesn’t go in for fancy oratory, and 
he has a tendency to avoid controversial po- 
sitions. 

In most respects he has been a good, even 
outstanding Congressman. Ep REEs is a man 
who can be depended upon to help the folks 
back home. His door is never closed to his 
friends—and _ practically everybody who 
knows him is his friend. He is prompt in 
correspondence. And uncounted thousands 
of Kansans have been helped in big ways and 
small by REEs. 

He will, we feel sure, continue to play his 
quiet, influential role after his retirement. 
But an era ends when he becomes a former 
Congressman, 





SIGNIFICANCE IN CURRENT FALL 
IN INTEREST RATE ON GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
price of Government bonds continues to 
rise and the yields, or true interest rates, 
continue to fall. 

Ever since late spring, the administra- 
tion, Secretary Anderson, the Federal 
Reserve, and the big New York bankers 
have been demanding that the 414 per- 
cent ceiling on bonds of over 5 years 
duration be removed. The relatively 
high interest rates then prevailing were 
said to be permanent and that unless the 
ceiling was eliminated, the Treasury 
would be forced to refinance the matur- 
ing long-term bonds with short-term 
obligations at interest rates as high as 
4.70 or 5 percent. 

There was, however, a group of Demo- 
crats in both House and Senate who 
objected to this. We said first, that the 
policies of the Federal Reserve, the 
Treasury, and the administration were 
themselves contributing powerfully to- 
ward creating the high interest rates, 
and if reversed, interest rates would go 
down, whereas if the ceiling were re- 
moved, the interest rates would be arti- 
ficially boosted and tremendous added 
costs would be saddled upon the Amer- 
ican people; second, that it was probable, 
if the politically inspired scare talk of 
inflation coming from the administra- 
tion ceased, that the rise in the interest 
rate would cease and might well decline. 

We therefore opposed raising or lift- 
ing the ceiling. We warned that to do 
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this and for the Treasury, as it an- 
nounced, then to refund 20 billions of 
noncallable bonds at interest rates which 
would probably be 5 percent, would be to 
saddle the taxpayers for a generation 
with excessive interest charges of over 
$100 million a year and a total of billions 
as well as driving up all other interest 
rates and hence crippling homebuilding, 
small business, and public investment in 
schools, roads, water and sewer systems, 
and so forth. 

Yet the administration and Treasury 
persisted. Last October, they issued a 
4-year-and-10-months note at a 5 per- 
cent rate, despite our warnings that this 
rate was too high, and only last week 
they again demanded a removal of the 
414 percent ceiling. Due to the deter- 


March 21 


mined stand of the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party in both the House and 
Senate, it now appears that congressiona] 
approval to raise the interest Ceiling 
will not be granted. 

It is interesting, therefore, that in the 
last few weeks, the prices of Government 
bonds and obligations have been rising, 
while the yields and true interest rates 
have been correspondingly falling. 

I ask unanimous consent that tables 
from the financial section of the New 
York Times for Saturday, March 19, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Saturday, Mar. 19, 1960] 


U.S. Government and agency bonds, Friday, Mar. 18, 1950 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, cer- 
tain facts in connection with these ta- 
ples should be noted: 

First. On no bond issue of over 5 
years’ duration was the yield or true 
interest rate above 4.20 percent, and on 
only two above 4.10 percent. 

Second. On 11 bond issues, the true 
interest rate was less than 4 percent; 
on 1 as low as 3.06 percent and on 
another 3.30 percent. 

Third. The average yield or true in- 
terest rate for the 26 outstanding bond 
issues was 3.96 percent, or a full quar- 
ter of a percent under the 4.25 percent 
ceiling which the administration is still 
demanding that we raise. 

Fourth. So far as the_ short-time 
Treasury bills are concerned, no yield 
was above 3.56 percent, while the gen- 
eral average was markedly below this. 

Fifth. Some Treasury bills have a 
yield as low as 2.74 percent. 

Sixth. The certificates had yields of 
from 2.72 percent to 3.62 percent. 

Seventh. The $2.3 billion of the so- 
called “fabulous 5s” which the ad- 
ministration insisted upon issuing are 
selling at a premium of 3!4 percent, 
with a true interest rate of only 4.05 
percent. The other issues totaling $9 
billion, which the Treasury issued at 434 
and 4% percent are selling at premiums 
of 2.16 percent and 2.24 percent, re- 
spectively, with yields of only 4.05 and 
417 percent. The wealthy investors who 
were able to get hold of these high in- 
terest rate issues have thus made a kill- 
ing to date of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The experience lends strength 
to our demand upon the Treasury that 
they put up their bonds for auction, and 
hence get a competitive price and a com- 
petitive interest rate instead of their 
present method of a fixed price of par 
and an excessive and noncompetitive in- 
terest rate. 

Of course, present bond levels may not. 
be final and a conclusive verdict should 
not be handed down. The evidence as 
of today indicates, however, that we 
were right and the administration and 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve and the 
big New York bankers were wrong. 

It is quite possible that future gen- 
erations may rise up and call the Demo- 
cratic liberals blessed for having saved 
them from billions of dollars of exces- 
sive interest charges. 

If the Treasury and the Reserve would 
only adopt the further recommendations 
which we have made to them, we be- 
lieve the interest rates would be still 
further lowered. 

It will be interesting to see what the 
administration, the Reserve, the finan- 
cial community, and the financial writ- 
ters will say in the light of these devel- 
opments and facts. 

I can think of no other act where so 
few have saved so much for so many 
in so short a time. 





FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF HAWAII— 
STATEHOOD BILL’S PASSAGE 

Mr.FONG. Mr. President, a little over 

& year ago, the Hawaii statehood bill 

Passed both Houses of Congress. At this 
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time, I recall, there was great jubilation 
among the citizens of Hawaii. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial appearing in the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin on March 12 attesting to Ha- 
waii’s performance as a State be printed 
in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Happy DAy IN THE STATEHOOD STORY 


One year ago, March 12, 1959, the Hawaii 
statehood bill cleared the last hurdle in 
Congress, the House of Representatives, on 
final vote. 

On March 11, the U.S. Senate had passed 
the Hawaii statehood bill by 76 to 15. 

Its success in the House was already as- 
sured. But the action of the Senate made it 
doubly certain and added to its speed. 

So a year ago today, the statehood bill 
passed the House by a vote of 323 to 89. 

Hawaii did not immediately achieve state- 
hood. The congressional bill provided for 
a referendum through the voters of the then 
Territory. 

The vote was taken at the primary election 
prior to setting up the statehood organiza- 
tion. For Hawaii, and really for the Nation, 
that referendum was a triumph for the prin- 
ciples of American democracy. Statehood 
carried by a vote of proportionately 17.6 to 1. 
More than 139,000 Hawaii voters happily cast 
their ballots for it. 

The next step was the formal proclamation 
by President Eisenhower announcing Hawaii 
as a State. This was done at a historic 
ceremony at the White House on August 21, 
1959. 

Although 5 months elapsed between the 
conclusive action by Congress and the ac- 
tual entry of Hawaii as a State, we have 
generally reckoned here that Hawaii achieved 
statehood when the legislation passed Con- 
gress. Thus, today is the anniversary of that 
passage. 

The process of transition from a long es- 
tablished territory to a State government has 
been and still is complex. 

It has extremely complicated problems of 
organization of departments and subdepart- 
ments of appointments to fill more than 500 
State posts, including those on many com- 
missions; and the readjustment of thousands 
of office holders to new relationships if not 
to individual duties. 

All this is going forward. True, there have 
been plenty of hitches—and these have been 
accentuated by the inevitable rivalry between 
Democrats and Republicans for political ad- 
vantage. 

Immediately, much of this rivalry seems 
petty, childish—not only immature but 
costly. And much of it can be so character- 
ized. 

But in a larger sense it is this very rivalry 
between two great political parties, and the 
process of orderly agreement on the results 
of these rivalaries, that gives to the American 
democracy its inherent stability. 

Hawaii is now a full partner in these na- 
tional processes of government; and, indeed, 
in the experiences of trial and error. 

No fairminded and careful observer, we 
believe, would feel now that the long fight— 
more than 40 years, to get statehood for 
Hawaii was a fundamental error. 

As these complicated processes of transi- 
tion are worked out, our full partnership in 
the Union of States will become more and 
more obvious and valuable. 





TARIFF COMMISSION REJECTS 
GLOVE INDUSTRY PETITION 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 


economy of the Gloversville-Johnstown 
area in my State has been seriously de- 
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pressed for quite some time. Economic 
activity is down. Employment is down. 
Workers and their families have been 
badly hurt as jobs become increasingly 
more scarce and as their incomes 
decrease. 

The source of these difficulties is the 
decline in the manufacture of gloves, 
which has for generations been the basic 
industry in this area. Seventy percent 
of the people in the Gloversville-Johns- 
town area make gloves—leather dress 
gloves. Seventy percent. 

Imports of leather dress gloves have 
increased rapidly in recent years and 
have, in my opinion, been the chief 
cause Of the economic ills faced by 
this community. Imported leather dress 
gloves now represent 63.8 percent of the 
domestic market. Eight years ago, im- 
ports represented 29 percent—less than 
half of the present figure. 

Mr. President, the representatives and 
member firms of the leather glove in- 
dustry did what they are supposed to do. 
They petitioned to the Tariff Commis- 
sion for relief under the escape-clause 
provisions of the Trade Agreements Act. 
This is an expensive process for so small 
an industry. 

Today the Tariff Commission handed 
down itsruling. I quote: 

The Commission found that such (women’s 
and children’s leather) gloves are not being 
imported into the United States in such 
increased quantities, either actual or rela- 
tive (to domestic production), as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive products. 

The Commission therefore made no recom- 
mendation to the President for the modifica- 
tion or withdrawal of the concessions appli- 
cable to such gloves. 


Mr. President, I testified at the hear- 
ings on behalf of the glove industry. I 
have never before presented testimony 
before the Tariff Commission; but I felt 
that this situation was critical. I said 
at that time that— 

In my mind the evidence is very impres- 
sive. An analysis of the depressed conditions 
in the Gloversville area and of the concen- 
trated and highly competitive nature of the 
leather dress glove industry demonstrates 
clearly that there is a real and apparent in- 
jury to American manufacturers and that 
there is a definite need for relief for the firms 
and workers affected. 


I have been in Gloversville. I have 
seen the empty plants. I have talked 
to bankrupt glove makers. I have met 
with the workers whom they displaced. 
When do we grant relief to such indus- 
tries, Mr. President? Are we supposed 
to weit until people faint in bread lines? 

I think the Tariff Commission is com- 
pletely and terribly wrong. When does 
injury occur, if not in the case of the 
glove industry, when imported gloves 
have increased from 29 percent to 63.8 
percent of the market in 8 years? 

Mr. President, on behalf of the people 
of Gloversville, I must express my sin- 
cere regret that the Tariff Commission 
did not see fit to help the American 
glove industry. I can well appreciate 
the exasperation and despair of the 
glovemakers and their workers as they 
watch the market for American made 
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gloves dwindle to the point where now 
well over half of the leather gloves sold 
in this country are made overseas. 

Mr. President, there is a real need for 
action on the part of this Government to 
strike a better and fairer balance be- 
tween our domestic and international 
economic policies. 

The United States can and should as- 
sist its free world allies in every way 
possible. At the same time, we have an 
obligation to see to it that the entire 
burden of increased American foreign 
trade is not borne by a limited number of 
American industries—who, like the 
glove makers, suffer very greatly as a 
result. 

I have always supported America’s re- 
ciprocal trade program. I do not say 
that we should reverse this policy al- 
together. We must, however, be willing 
to revise and update this policy so that 
it will be in accord with the changed 
international economic conditions of the 
1960’s. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from New York. 


The 





NEW YORK CALLS FOR FEDERAL 
EAVESDROPPING LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks attention has been centered 
on a serious problem confronting law 
enforcement in New York State. 

New York has one of the most care- 
fully conceived, up-to-date laws in the 
country regulating wiretapping and all 
other forms of electronic eavesdropping. 
This law is designed both to protect the 
private citizen from unauthorized snoop- 
ing and to enable legitimate law enforce- 
ment authorities to utilize scientific 
methods of crime detection. Unfortu- 
nately, the operation of this law has 
been disrupted by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s failure to enact necessary en- 
abling legislation. 

Prompt consideration should be given 
to this problem by Congress. What is 
needed primarily is a Federal law mak- 
ing it clear that the States can enact 
reasonable eavesdropping provisions 
without violating the Federal Communi- 
cations Act. I believe that we also need 
a comprehensive Federal statute similar 
to that enacted in New York to fully 
regulate this complex and very impor- 
tant subject. Both of these objectives 
are contained in a bill, S. 1292, which I 
introduced in the last session of Con- 
gress, which is now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Only 1 week ago the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Privacy 
of Communications issued another in its 
series of landmark reports on eavesdrop- 
ping and wiretapping. In a statement 
accompanying this report, the distin- 
guished chairman of the joint commit- 
tee, Assemblyman Anthony P. Savarese, 
Jr., made a strong plea for congressional 
action, pointing out that— 

Unless Congress acts, New York seems 
almost certain to be stripped of its court- 
regulated system of wiretapping, a major 
weapon against organized crime which has 
had full public approval. 


In addition to the Savarese committee 
report, I have received within recent 
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weeks letters from a number of New 
York citizens joining in the request for 
Federal legislation. I have also received 
a resolution from the board of directors 
of the Grand Jury Association of New 
York County and a letter from Edward 
G. Dillon, Esq., the counsel and execu- 
tive director of the New York State 
Sheriff’s Association, with the same 
request. 

The Washington Evening Star, in an 
editorial on March 19, 1960, taking cog- 
nizance of this growing interest in ob- 
taining Federal action, has also con- 
cluded that— 

It would be a very good thing if this mat- 
ter could be settled once and for all. 


Reviewing the situation confronting 
New York law enforcement, the editorial 
calls upon Congress “to clarify its intent 
in the 1934 statute without waiting until 
a major breakdown in law enforcement 
compels it to act.” 

The dean of the New York Law School, 

Daniel Gutman, Esq., in a letter to the 
editor published in this morning’s New 
York Times, also points out the neces- 
sity for prompt congressional clarifica- 
tion of the present law. Dean Gutman’s 
letter says: 
The people should be made acquainted with 
the problem involved, its significance in 
terms of public safety and law enforcement, 
and the ready solution that can be provided 
by Congress. 


Mr. President, I hope that these state- 
ments will be heeded by Congress and 
that we will not adjourn before relieving 
this critical law enforcement problem in 
New York. 

Mr. President, I request that the state- 
ment by Chairman Savarese, the resolu- 
tion of the grand jury association, the 
letter from Mr. Dillon, the editorial in 
the Washington Evening Star, and Dean 
Gutman’s letter to the editor of the New 
York Times be printed in the REcorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, resolution, letter, editorial, and 
letter to the editor were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF NEW YORK STATE JOINT LEGIS=- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE ON PRIVACY OF COMMU= 
NICATIONS AND LICENSURE OF PRIVATE INVES-~ 
TIGATORS 


“Recent court events have multiplied 
what was already a serious Federal threat 
and challenge to the police power of New 
York and other States in the area of law 
enforcement wiretapping,” Assemblyman An- 
thony P. Savarese, Jr., said today, in issuing 
a report of the joint legislative committee 
on privacy of communications and licen- 
sure of private investigators. 

“Unless Congress acts, New York seems al- 
most certain to be stripped of its court-reg- 
ulated system of wiretapping, a major 
weapon against organized crime which has 
had full public approval,” said Chairman 
Savarese. “This report urges both the Gov- 
ernor and the attorney to do their utmost 
in the support of our district attorneys to 
defend this important part of our State’s 
sovereignty. That warning is far more ur- 
gent today than it was when the report was 
sent to the printer months ago.” 

Recently the Federal court of appeals, in 
an opinion by Judge Harold R. Medina, tem- 
porarily enjoined the Bronx district attor- 
ney from introducing wiretap evidence, on 
the ground that such disclosure is a Federal 
crime. The question of a permanent stay 
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was argued this week before the full court 

of appeals, under presiding Justice J. Eq. 

ward Lumbard. But whatever it decides, 
the decision is headed for the Supreme 

Court, which has already stated that such 

disclosure is a crime and that Congress “dig 

not mean to allow” the law enforcement 
wiretapping authorized by the New York 

State constitution 21 years ago. 

The crux of the matter lies not in any 
court decision, but in the intent of Con. 
gress, which has never adequately expressed 
itself on wiretapping. The Supreme Court 
has erected a vast superstructure of opinion 
law on a “sleeper” of 31 obscure words in 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934, 
which were obviously never intended as def. 
inite legislation on wiretapping. 

“What this adds up to,” commented 
Assemblyman Savarese in releasing the re- 
port, “is that for a quarter century the 
Congress has abdicated its duty and made 
the Supreme Court take over its legislative 
powers in this area. 

“Congress never debated or even men- 
tioned wiretapping when it passed the act of 
1934—20,000 words regulating the telegraph, 
telephone, and radio industries. Yet a brief, 
obscure, and undebated clause in that act— 
truly a needle in a legislative haystack—has 
become the sole basis for a vast amount of 
law as declared in Supreme Court opinions, 
The clause, merely forbidding the intercep- 
tion and divulgence of messages, is a cryp- 
tic, Delphic utterance; and the Supreme 
Court has labored industriously to de- 
fine its meaning. Doubtless the learned 
Justices felt they were on the side of the 
angels when they declared on this basis years 
ago that law enforcement wiretapping was 
unethical and immoral. But how many 
angels does the Congress expect to stand on 
the point of a needle? 

“If Congress really intended to deal with 
the complex subject of wiretapping in the 
1934 act, it did so in an inadequate, slipshod, 
half-baked way. I do not believe for a min- 
ute that Congress intends now to super- 
sede the police power of our 50 States. This 
would break down our entire structure of 
criminal law. But Congress should clarify 
its intent, in its own words, instead of put- 
ting this legislative burden on the Supreme 
Court.” 

The pertinent 31-word clause, in section 
605 of the Federal Communications Act, is 
as follows: 

“No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person.” 

Assemblyman Savarese discusses the legal 
aspect of the Federal Communications Act 
and the Court opinions in an article in the 
March 1960 issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal. 

NotTe.—After this release had been pre- 
pared, news was published that Attorney 
General Louis J. Lefkowitch had filed a 
brief in support of New York's wiretapping 
law, with the U‘S. circuit court of appeals in 
the case referred to above. 

RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF GRAND 
Jury ASSOCIATION OF NEW YorRK COUNTY, 
INc., MARCH 10, 1960, RELATING TO THE NEED 
FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION PERMITTING WIE- 
TAPPING BY STATE LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFI- 
CIALS UNDER COURT ORDER 
Whereas Grand Jury Association of New 

York County, Inc., for 46 years has devoted 

its efforts toward effective means to combat 

crime; and 

Whereas official New York State and Fed- 
eral crime records show a spiraling rate of 
racketeering and public corruption in New 
York and elsewhere endangering the health, 
safety, and welfare of the community; and 

Whereas this association believes that one 
of the most effective instrumerts to combat 
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organized crime and corruption is the use 
under court order of telephone wiretapping 
py official law enforcement officers; and 

Whereas for many years New York State 
has had a model wiretapping statute per- 
mitting telephone interception by law en- 
forcement officers under court order; and 

Whereas recent Supreme Court and other 
Federal court decisions deny the right of 
State law enforcement officials to combat 
crime by wiretapping and have suggested that 
such officials should themselves be prose- 
cuted for violating the Federal Communica- 
tions Act; and 

Whereas on March 7, 1960, General Sessions 
Judge Irwin D. Davidson announced that he 
no longer would grant permission to the dis- 
trict attorney or the police to tap telephone 
wires for any purpose terming such approval 
on his part “an illegal act at the present 
time” and prior thereto, Mr. Justice Samuel 
Hofstadter, of the New York Supreme Court, 
refused to sanction wiretapping by police 
officials; and 

Whereas this association agrees whole- 
heartedly with District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan that such decisions deal a crippling 
blow to law enforcement; and 

Whereas for the past 2 years, in anticipa- 
tion of this stalemate, the association has 
strongly favored clear and effective Federal 
legislation protecting State rights in this 
regard: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Grand Jury Association of 
New York County strongly urges the public 
and all concerned to take notice that a law 
enforcement crisis exists which necessitates 
immediate enactment of Federal legislation 
restoring to New York State its original 
powers to sanction the legal interception by 
law enforcement officials, under court order, 
of telephone communications involving or- 
ganized crime. 





New YorK STATE SHERIFFS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Albany, N.Y., March 16, 1960. 

Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Section 605 of the Federal 
Communications Act, as presently consti- 
tuted, makes it a Federal offense to offer, in 
the trial of an action in this State, evidence 
here legally obtained by wiretapping. This 
is a condition which should not be permitted 
to continue. It strikes at effective law en- 
forcement and nullifies, in many cases, the 
efforts of prosecutors to keep crime within 
reasonable bounds. 

This association, which includes within its 
membership every sheriff in this State, urges 
you to do all within your power to cause 
said section 605 to be amended so that 
evidence, legally obtained by wiretapping in 
any State, may be used without violating a 
Federal statute. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD G. DILLON. 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 19, 1960] 
WIRETAP SHOWDOWN? 


It looks as though the prolonged and often 
highly emotional debate over the controlled 
use of wiretaps in certain criminal investiga- 
tions may be headed for ashowdown. And it 
would be a very good thing if this matter 
could be settled once and for all. 

The controversy grows out of language in 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934 
which makes it a misdemeanor to “intercept 
and divulge” wire communications without 
the consent of the sender. Did Congress in- 
tend this to apply to wiretaps by properly 
authorized and supervised law-enforcement 
agencies? We doubt it very much. Never- 
theless, the Supreme Court has interpreted 
this statute to forbid use of wiretap evi- 
dence or evidence developed from wiretap 
leads in Federal courts. And there is a 
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mounting tendency in New York State to 
follow this reasoning. 

New York law permits wiretaps under court 
supervision. More and more, however, State 
judges have been refusing to issue wiretap 
permits, holding that Federal law forbids 
them. New York District Attorney Frank 
8. Hogan, certainly a responsible man, says 
this will cripple his efforts to investigate or- 
ganized crime, racketeering and corruption 
in office. The Grand Jury Association of New 
York calls it “a crisis in law enforcement.” 
And a New York legislative committee, warn- 
ing of a ‘breakdown in our entire structure 
of criminal law enforcement,” has urgently 
called upon Congress to clarify the meaning 
of its 1934 wiretap statute. 

The choice, it seems to us, comes down 
to this: Wiretaps and wiretap evidence, ob- 
tained in serious criminal cases under strict 
court supervision, should be expressly au- 
thorized. Or the use of this investigative 
technique should be specifically forbidden, 
thereby setting aside the telephone system 
as a kind of privileged sanctuary for criminal 
operations. We do not think the latter will 
come about, for public opinion will not 
stand for it. But Congress should move to 
clarify its intent in the 1934 statute with- 
out waiting until a major breakdown in 
law enforcement compels it to act. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1960} 
TAPPING WIRES FOR EVIDENCE 


To the EpIror OF THE NEW YoRK TIMES: 

The controversy regarding evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping pursuant to court 
order has a real basis in law. 

The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
the Benanti case lends itself to the interpre- 
tation that wiretapping may not be legalized 
under any circumstances by State laws. 

It is difficult to reconcile the numerous 
opinions on this subject with any degree of 
consistency. The Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York, constituting the highest 
legal authority in the State, has held that 
such evidence is admissible. This is fortu- 
nate for the people of the State. 

Were it otherwise, we would be faced with 
two alternatives: law enforcement agencies 
would be crippled in their fight against or- 
ganized crime, or obliged to resort to devious 
methods of circumventing the law in order 
to run down and detect evidence of organized 
crime. 

The controversy, however, will continue to 
the delight, among others, of all crim- 
inal elements of our society. Section 605 
of the Federal Communications Act is the 
statute upon which those lawyers and jurists 
rely who contend that under no circum- 
stances can evidence obtained by wiretapping 
be admitted and that any order permitting 
wiretapping is invalid in the State courts as 
it is in the Federal courts. 

A simple amendment providing for an ex- 
ception in States which have authorized the 
issuance of permissive orders would resolve 
this question properly, while leaving other 
related areas open for further consideration. 

The people should be made acquainted 
with the problem involved, its significance 
in terms of public safety and law enforce- 
ment and the ready solution that can be 
provided by Congress. 

DANIEL GUTMAN, 
Dean, New York Law School. 
NEw York, March 11, 1960. 





ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF 
BOYS’ TOWN IN ITALY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, March 
19 marked the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Boys’ Town movement in 
Italy by Msgr. John Patrick Carroll- 
Abbing. Moved by the tragic plight of 
the war-orphaned and war-ravaged 
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young children of Naples, Italy, in 1944, 
this fine man created an organization 
patterned on the famous Boys’ Town of 
the United States. This splendid work 
of Christian charity and human salvage 
has now developed into national repre- 
sentation, and includes 9 Boys’ Towns, 
a Girls’ Town, and some 30 other insti- 
tutions providing total care for more 
than 2,500 youngsters, and day care for 
an additional 5,000. The entire organi- 
zation has been financed not only by 
Catholics, but also by people of all creeds 
throughout the world, and notably by 
the citizens of the United States. 

Monsignor Carroll-Abbing, who has 
lived in Italy for 30 years, and has a dis- 
tinguished record in the Vatican service, 
has aimed not only to provide food, 
shelter, and medical care for these thou- 
sands of homeless children, but also to 
train them in a trade, and, above all, in 
the principles of Christian living and 
democracy. The young citizens of 
Italy’s Boys’ Towns are encouraged to 
assume direct responsibility in every 
sector of their daily lives. A mayor is 
elected by secret ballot after a cam- 
paign in which each candidate must 
illustrate his program. The mayor and 
his four assistants or commissioners pre- 
side over the daily meetings of the pop- 
ular assembly and are responsible to 
their fellow citizens. 

The trust shown in the boys, the un- 
derstanding guidance by teachers and 
counselors and the practical training in 
democratic living have turned thousands 
of problem children into good members 
of the outside community. Monsignor 
Carroll-Abbing is especially proud that 
the boys who have emigrated to the 
United States have shown outstand- 
ing ability to fit into the American way 
of life. 

In a world where the dignity of the 
individual is so often consciously de- 
based, and where opportunity remains a 
gift denied as a result of political, social, 
and economic circumstances, the work of 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing and his asso- 
ciates stands as a magnificent example 
of the spirit of man’s noble role as his 
brother’s keeper. 





LAW OF THE SEAS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, last 
week I discussed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the vital importance of the meeting 
now in progress in Geneva on the law of 
the seas. I pointed out to the Senate 
at that time the security importance to 
the United States of the decisions made 
there; and second, the direct effect upon 
the fishing industry of the United States 
of adopting a 3-mile, 6-mile, or 12-mile 
limitation for territorial waters. This 
effect would be reflected in both the fish 
and shellfish industries. 

I stated at that time that I would 
submit some figures relative to the effect 
of a 6-mile limitation and a 12-mile lim- 
itation upon the fisheries industry in 
our area. Since that time the State 
fisheries commissioner, Milo Moore, who 
at one time was an adviser to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in connection with fisheries 
matters, because of the great importance 
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of this meeting to the State of Wash- 
ington, was sent to Geneva to be an of- 
ficial observer. The Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
made him its observer also, because of 
his background, at no cost to us, which 
made the situation much better for us, 
because it would have required a con- 
siderable expenditure to send an ob- 
server over there in connection with this 
important matter. 


In Geneva the representatives of 89. 


nations are now assembled. They are 
attempting to discard 
3-mile limitation, and adopt a uniform 
global limitation somewhere between 6 
and 12 miles. Last week I pointed out 
to the Senate the importance of such 
action to our security. 

A 12-mile fishery zone would seal off 
from American fishermen important 
grounds on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island. ‘Together with Canadian fisher- 
men, they have fished that area for 
many years. The same situation ap- 
plies to many other areas, in the gulf, 
and in many fishery banks all over the 
United States. 

Not only would fishermen be hurt, but 
distributors, jobbers, wholesalers, proc- 
essors, retailers, and many others who 
depend upon fisheries for a living would 
be affected. 

I have figures showing the effect in 
this area alone should the State Depart- 
ment capitulate to Soviet demands for a 
12-mile territorial limit, which would not 
only be disastrous to our security, but 
would also have a great economic effect 
on us. 

Figures on bottom fish for our area 
alone show that American trawlers took 
50,237,493 pounds of bottom fish off Brit- 
ish Columbia last year, of which more 
than 12 percent were netted between 3 
and 6 miles offshore. More than 15 per- 
cent were taken between 3 and 12 miles. 

With respect to chinook salmon, about 
one-fifth of all Washington State chin- 
ook landings were made last year within 
12 miles of the Canadian shore. 

With respect to silver salmon, 14 per- 
cent of the State’s silver landings were 
made within 12 miles of Canada. 

With respect to pink salmon, 28 per- 
cent of Washington’s pink catch was 
made in the 12-mile zone off Canada. 

American fishermen harvested 1,600,- 
000 pounds of chinooks, 1,500,000 pounds 
of silvers, and 750,000 pounds of pinks in 
all waters off Canada last year. 

The fishermen received about 50 cents 
a@ pound for chinooks, 35 cents a pound 
for silvers, and 25 cents for pinks. Bot- 
tom fish brought the fishermen only an 
average of 8 cents a pound. There is 
quite a difference between what the pro- 
ducer and the catcher of fish receives, 
and what one must pay for fillets in 
grocery stores in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. More than half of 
Washington’s trawlers work the disputed 
area steadily. There is no. season. 


The 


the longtime: 
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They are there all the time. At times 
three-fourths of the trawler fleet is in 
the waters which would be affected by 
the decision in Geneva. 

The State of Washington alone—I do 
not have the figures for Oregon—has 
some 1,400 major salmon-trolling ves- 
sels. A large percentage of these ships 
fish the waters off Vancouver Island 
most of the time. 

Milo Moore, the State fisheries direc- 
tor, values the State’s commercial sal- 
mon-trolling industry at $3 million 
annually for the small group of fisher- 
men who are there steadily. 

Canada has a problem relating to 
Canadian fishermen in the exclusive 12- 
mile Canadian zone. Salmon from both 
nations intermix in the area. Those 
which may be coming to spawn in Puget 
Sound and in the beautiful inland riv- 
ers along the coast are intermixed with 
Canadian salmon. We do not have very 
much scientific data, but we know that 
they intermix. 

That poses the same problem we have 
with the Japanese, when the Asian and 
the North American salmon intermix 
somewhere in the northern Pacific. We 
have a particular area staked out, and 
we are doing some research, but we do 
not know a great deal about the problem. 
The Japanese catch a great many imma- 
ture North American salmon which are 
on their way back to American streams 
and American waters. The salmon also 
intermix off the Vancouver Island coast, 
and off Queen Charlotte Island. 

So the importance of the Geneva 
conference is just as great as I men- 
tioned last week. I hope our fine rela- 
tions with Canada, which have existed 
since the beginnings of the two nations, 
and even before, will not be damaged in 
any way by the raging controversy in 
Geneva, and that the Canadians will not 
willingly give in to the proposal of Rus- 
sia and her satellite nations, whose rep- 
resentatives comprise more than a third 
of the 89 representatives. A two-thirds 
vote is required. Each nation has a 
vote. A small nation like San Marino 
has the same vote as the United States, 
Norway, or Canada. I hope the free 
nations will not give in to the Russian 
proposal, because it would not only affect 
our security, but make territorial waters 
out of 114 strategic straits in the world, 
including the strait of Gibraltar and the 
English Channel. It would have the 
effect which I have indicated in our area, 
not only on our fishing industry, but on 
our security. 

I hope the Canadians will stay with us 
on the 3-mile limit, for good reasons of 
their own, as well as for the security of 
the free world. I am sure we shall be 
able to get together on a treaty with 
Canada so that Canadian and American 
fishermen may fish these historic waters 
as they have done for many years in the 
past. 





MUTUAL SECURITY AID TO CUBA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, al- 
though I have consistently supported 
foreign aid since its inception as the 
Marshall plan, I have equally consistent- 
ly called for objectivity in approach and 
selectivity in administration. Never was 
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it more necessary to apply the sanity of 
that concept. What possible iota of mu- 
tual security could there be at this time 
in aid to the Castro regime in Cuba, yet 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration asserts that it has not only pro- 
gramed for fiscal 1961, but intends to 
carry out that program of aid to the tune 
of $350,000. 

Mr. President, is this another example 
of bureaucracy gone astray, or one hand 
not knowing what the other is doing? 
The Department of State is supposed to 
set the policy for ICA, yet we find ICA 
proposing further aid to a regime from 
which, Secretary of State Herter has just 
said, we may have to break off relations, 
Regardless of diplomatic policy, is it good 
judgment to continue aid to a regime 
which has branded every kindly and 
helpful act of ours as an attempt at cap- 
italistic enslavement? 

Mr. President, never has my patience 
been so sorely tried, nor my support of a 
program been subject to more soul 
searching. The complete unrealism of 
the proposal cannot be better stated 
than in the editorial appearing in the 
Washington Daily News of Thursday, 
March 17, 1960. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 17, 
1960] 
Now WE'RE AIDING CASTRO 

We remarked, a few days back, that Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
showed signs it was paying some attention 
to criticism and trying to tighten up its oper- 
ation of foreign aid. 

We hereby take it all back. 

For its operations next year, ICA is asking 
Congress for $4 billion, which is $900 million 
more than this year. 

And included in this amount is—of all 
things—8350,000 to continue foreign aid to 
Cuba. A big chunk of this would be used in 
the development of a modern civil service 
and personnel system for Cuba. 

All this blandly ignores violent events 
of the last year or so, including Fidel Castro's 
sweeping replacement of civil servants with 
bearded amateurs who have been yammering 
about U.S. subsidies as a part of a devious, 
capitalist plot. 

Aside from that unwanted radio equip- 
ment, left to decay on the Vietnam wharves, 
we can think of few more careless ways to 
waste money. 

Foreign aid, as we have affirmed over and 
over, is essential to free world defense and 
progress. But its aims can’t be accomplished 
merely by throwing money around, and this 
Cuban proposal indicates a confirmed habit. 

Two study missions, one from the Senate 
and one from the House, recently have re- 
ported on extensive investigations prompted 
by articles on Vietnam, written by our re- 
porter, A. N. Colegrove. These should be 
used by Congress in an effort to carve some 
of the fat off of foreign aid. 

The lavish squandering of money, even if 
we had it to spare, does not advance the 
foreign aid cause. On the other hand it does 
harm by making us look foolish—as, we sUus- 
pect, to the Cubans in this instance. 





THE LOYALTY OATH IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in the matter of 
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loyalty oaths because, while they are 
obviously not foolproof, they do never- 
theless serve a useful purpose. While 
they may not prevent a person from 
committing a subversive act, they do 
furnish a basis for perjury, and let us not 
forget that it was on perjury alone that 
Alger Hiss was meted out his just deserts. 

It seems to me that the objection to 
the loyalty oath of the National Defense 
Education Act has been waged with more 
fanaticism than reason. If those profes- 
sors who have been so vigorously oppos- 
ing the loyalty oath in that act had spent 
the same time in an increased teaching 
output, they would have performed a 
greater service to their country. 

The opposition becomes even more 
curious when one reflects that the loyalty 
oath of the National Defense Education 
Act was lifted verbatim from the earlier 
National Science Foundation Act. To 
that act there has not been, nor is there 
now, any great opposition; in fact, none 
to my knowledge. Wherein lies the dif- 
ference? It lics, to my mind, simply in 
the fact that in the National Science 
Foundation Act the advances of funds 
are made directly to the students them- 
selves. Under the National Defense 
Education Act, the funds are allotted to 
the colleges which, in turn, make loans 
to the students. 

The difference which I have outlined 
bears out, I believe, what has been my 
contention all along, that the colleges 
which have objected to the oath as an 
abridgment of academic freedom have 
not considered an even greater freedom, 
that of the freedom of choice of the in- 
dividual student, and indeed those col- 
leges, few in number, 12 out of 1,368, 
have actually denied to their students 
a freedom of choice by refusing funds 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Furthermore, the latest evidence is 
that it is not so much a college policy 
matter as the matter of an organization 
which apparently is supersensitive. I 
refer to the American Association of 
University Professors. This was brought 
out in just the last few days when the 
chapter of that organization at the State 
university in my neighboring State of 
Vermont went on record as opposed to 
the oath, while the able and illustrious 
president of that university, Hon. John 
T. Fey, the former Clerk of the USS. 
Supreme Court, said that he saw no 
objection to the oath whatsoever. 

Since education and the quality of 
education are unquestionably of the 
utmost importance in the struggle for 
survival of this country and the whole 
free world, I can only wish that the edu- 
cators address themselves as completely 
as possible to the matter of education 
and let the legislators address them- 
Selves to matters of legislation. The 
mere mention of the word “education” in 
& piece of legislation should not give rise 
to the cry of “Man the ramparts and fire 
in all directions.” 





THE “DOLE” SYSTEM IN THE SHIP- 
MENT OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS OF 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, many 

of my colleagues are aware that I have 
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been concerned for some time over the 
method being used by the Department 
of Defense in the shipping of household 
goods of military personnel. For a 
number of years now a system of rotation 
and equitable distribution has been in 
effect. Under this system any carrier, 
regardless of qualifications, can request 
that his name be placed on a rotation 
list by the transportation officer of a 
military establishment. When his name 
comes to the top of the list the trans- 
portation officer awards him the next 
shipment of household goods. The 
transportation officer also is required to 
keep an accurate record of all shipments 
and periodically he must balance out the 
tonnage to insure that one carrier does 
not get more than the others on the 
rotation list. 

Mr. President, I think it is obvious 
that such a “dole’”’ system is contrary to 
the free enterprise system that has made 
our country what it is today. I think 
it is also obvious that the Government 
is not getting the quality of service it is 
paying for. What incentive is there for 
a carrier to perform high quality service 
when his efforts cannot result in receiv- 
ing any more business than he will get 
automatically by providing a barely sat- 
isfactory service? And where else in 
Government procurement is there a sys- 
tem that guarantees an equal share of 
Government business just for the asking? 

But apart from the fact that this sys- 
tem of rotation is contrary to our free 
enterprise system and the principles of 
good business, the matter that disturbs 
me most is that under such a method the 
serviceman and his wife have absolutely 
nothing to say about what mover is to 
handle their household goods, which in 
many cases may represent most, if not 
all, of their earthly possessions. Every 
civilian employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment—including the Department of De- 
fense—has the right to select the carrier 
he wants to move his household goods 
when the Government transfers him. 
Only the man in uniform is denied this 
right. 

Believing that it was extremely unfair 
to military personnel to deny them the 
same opportunity as all other Govern- 
ment employees, last April I met with 
Secretary McElroy and a group of house- 
hold goods movers who felt that the 
method being used could be improved 
and that the individual being moved 
should have something to say about who 
moves him. As a result of the meeting, 
Secretary McElroy issued instructions 
that a determination be made as to the 
best way of shipping household goods of 
military personnel. Consequently, last 
June a committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, and the Department of 
Defense, was formed and spent 4 months 
full time studying the matter. 

Mr. President, I would like to point 
out some of the findings of that com- 
mittee: 

First. The system of rotation has con- 
doned barely satisfactory service. 

Second. Maintaining the records re- 
quired by rotation involved approximate- 
ly a half man-year per installation. 





Third. Of the military personnel in- 
terviewed, 59 percent wanted the oppor- 
tunity to veto or select the carrier. 

Fourth. Thirty-three percent of the 
military personnel interviewed rated the 
most recent movements of their hous- 
hold goods as unsatisfactory. 

Is it any wonder that on December 8, 
1959, Secretary Gates signed a new 
directive emphasizing quality of service 
and giving consideration to the wishes 
of the military personnel in the selection 
of the carrier? I think it is obvious to 
all that such action was in the best 
interest of the Government and of our 
men in uniform. 

However, apparently it was not in the 
best interest of one segment of the 
household goods moving industry. No 
sooner had the Defense Department 
issued the new directive than the movers 
who prefer a “dole” system to going out 
and competing for military traffic the 
way they have to compete for other Gov- 
ernment and commercial traffic started 
complaining bitterly that the new policy 
would put them out of business. 

Mr. President, I have been amazed at 
the argument these movers have pre- 
sented to certain Members of Congress 
and the staffs of congressional commit- 
tees. They insist that they are “entitled” 
to an equal share of shipments of house- 
hold goods from military installations 
without respect to the wishes of the in- 
dividuals being moved: I would like to 
quote from the official transcript of a 
meeting called by the Department of 
Defense to discuss the new directive with 
the moving van industry. One of the 
group’s spokesmen stated: 

If this provision, the provision for indica- 
tion of owner’s preference and the solicita- 
tion of owner’s preference were removed, I 
think we could possibly live with it. 


At the same meeting a spokesman for 
another segment of the moving industry 
stated: 

We feel simply that the member of the 
military should be allowed the prerogative of 
choosing the person with whom he is going 
to entrust his worldly possessions. 


I must say that I am in agreement 
with this view. 

I was disturbed, Mr. President, on 
January 13 when I received from the De- 
partment of Defense an announcement 
that the new policy directive was being 
suspended until July 1, 1960. The result, 
as I understand it, is that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is again studying the 
whole matter together with congressional 
committees, other Government agencies, 
and the moving van industry. What will 
come out of this latest go-round is any- 
body’s guess, but I sincerely hope the 
Department of Defense will put into 
proper perspective the highly important 
necessity of guarding the legitimate in- 
terests of our uniformed personnel. 

For the benefit of those of my col- 
leagues who may not be aware, yet, of 
how our military personnel feel con- 
cerning who moves them, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a series of news 
stories and editorials dealing with this 
subject be printed in the Rrecorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From Army Times, Jan. 16, 1960] 


DELAY GRANTED—GOoopsS MOvE ORDER GIVEN 
JuLY DaTE—GERMANE CITES MANY COM- 
PLAINTS FROM SERVICEMEN 


(By Jack Vincent) 


WASHINGTON.—The top Department of De- 
fense (DOD) transportation official said this 
week that he would recommend that the ef- 
fective date for a new policy on movement 
of uncrated household goods of military fam- 
ilies be delayed from March 8 to July 1. 

Dr. Gayton Germane, Director of Transpor- 
tation Policy for DOD, made the statement 
at a noisy open meeting at the Pentagon 
on the new directive which would give the 
military a modified free choice of movers on 
PCS'’s. 

Under the new plan, servicemen could veto 
use of a moving firm assigned by a trans- 
portation officer if that moving company had 
given him unsatisfactory service in the past. 

Dr. Germane’s recommendation, it was be- 
lieved, is almost certain to be approved by 
Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 

So delay in start of the program was almost 
certain. 

In making the recommendation for delay, 
DOD officials were bowing, at least tem- 
porarily, to the unusually vocal protests of 
small or independent movers who expressed 
fears of being driven out of business. 

Dr. Germane apparently hoped the delay 
would give time to pacify the small movers. 

He earlier had reported at the Pentagon 
meeting that nearly one-third of military 
families surveyed reported that they had re- 
ceived flat-out unsatisfactory service from 
transfer firms in moving their household 
goods. 

However, a spokesman for Senator SAM 
Ervin, Democrat, of North Carolina, who is 
threatening a congressional investigation of 
DOD policies on household goods moves, said 
that the legislator’s office has yet to receive 
a single complaint about poor service from 
a soldier at Fort Bragg or a marine at Camp 
Lejeune, both in North Carolina. 

The Pentagon meeting immediately be- 
came a sounding board for congressional de- 
mands that the new plan be held up or 
rescinded. If not, it was threatened, either 
the Small Business Committees or the Armed 
Services Committees of the Congress would 
hold probes to call DOD to account. 

Thus, the DOD action taken December 8 
in an announced drive to provide better 
quality of service in moving household goods 
of the military may become an election-year 
political football. 

At stake is some $200 million a year the 
military spends to move the household effects 
of its servicemen. 

At issue was whether to— 

Adopt the new system which would allow 
a serviceman to veto shipments of his goods 
by a mover which had given him poor or 
unsatisfactory service in the past. 

Keep the present system of rotating ship- 
ments of goods among movers who register 
with the transportation officer regardless of 
the wishes of servicemen. 

At odds were segments of the transporta- 
tion industry which now are split up into 
two groups as follows: 

The movers committee for equitable dis- 
tribution of Government traffic, which 
claims to represent between 2,000 and 3,000 
small moving companies. 

A group the small movers call the Big 4 
composed of Allied Van Lines, North Ameri- 
can Van Lines, Aero-Mayfiower Transit Co., 
and United Van Lines and some 4,000 of 
their independent local agents scattered 


across the country. 

It was brought out that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA) had opposed the 
new moving policy, although the SBA official 
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in DOD had gone along. Spokesmen for the 
Big 4 denied they were big business and said 
they had fewer than 500 direct employees— 
the dividing line between big and little busi- 
ness. 

DOD officials called the meeting in an at- 
tempt to work out and explain its new 
policy. But they remained to hear hoots of 
derision from the small movers. The small 
movers also gave an ovation to Representa- 
tive JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, a member of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, when he demanded that the 
new system be either postponed or complete- 
ly dropped. 

The new policy would continue the pres- 
ent rotation system, allowing transportation 
Officers to assign movers. However, it would 
be mandatory for a TO to select another 
firm for the servicemen if the latter said he 
had received bad service from the original 
selection in the past. 

More than a score of Congressmen and 
Senators or their representatives attended 
the meeting, which was held in the 275-seat 
capacity theater-auditorium at the Pentagon. 

Flanked by many aids, Dr. Germane pre- 
sented the Defense Department’s position. 
The hearing room was crowded but not over- 


flowing. It was apparent that there were 
more small movers than big companies 
present. 


Dr. Germane explained that the main in- 
tent of the new directive was to provide bet- 
ter quality of service for members of the 
military. He said a DOD team had made a 
survey in the field and it had found that 33 
percent of the military and 28 percent of 
the civilians working for the military had 
rated movement of household goods as un- 
satisfactory. 

“That is nearly one-third,” he continued. 
“That’s a pretty harsh proportion. You can 
all see that changes were required.” 

Dr. Germane said that complaints revolved 
around excessive damage to furniture, delay 
in pickup, failure to unpack, and failure to 
reassemble furniture which had been taken 
apart for shipment. 

“It adds up to a serious problem for us,” 
he declared. “It’s our responsibility to see 
that members of the military receive satis- 
factory and quality service.” 

He maintained the new plan was fair to 
all, and that small operators would get 
more business if they furnished quality serv- 
ice. He said he did not think that the role 
of advertising would influence traffic. 

At that, the small movers hooted in deri- 
sion. The small movers have charged that 
the big four through newspaper advertising 
could attract most of the business and drive 
the small operators to the wall. 

Dr. Germane stated: 

“Any carrier with top quality service will 
get more traffic. Those who provide poor 
service will get less. You might call this the 
stick.” 

A small operator in the meeting room pro- 
tested in sotto voce which many could hear 
that: 

“It’s a club.” 

Dr. Germane said the new policy gives 
people a positive incentive to furnish top 
quality moving service to military families. 

Later Dr. Germane told Army Times ex- 
clusively that his office had received commu- 
nications from a total of 764 persons about 
the proposed change. He said that 646 were 
in favor of it, 115 against, that 2 had mixed 
reactions, and that 1 was neutral. 

Small movers had protested that DOD 
made the change without keeping a promise 
that they would first be consulted on the 
proposal. Dr. Germane said he had to 
apologize to them because a DOD statement 
to them had said just that. But the DOD, 
he said, had meant to say that the small 
movers would be consulted on regulations 
implementing the change, once policy had 
been decided. 
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Representative ROOSEVELT indicated that 
the new policy would go into effect over his 
dead body. He declared that because of the 
misunderstanding over the promise of prior 
consultation the only fair and decent thing 
to do is to cancel the order and start over 
from scratch. 

The Congressman pointed out that the 
small movers had support from the Democrats 
and Republicans alike. He pointed out that 
there had been a conference with the Big 
4 before issuance of the policy and asked 
if there was any attempt to get further 
views, such as those of small movers. 

“No,” answered Dr. Germane. “They knew 
we were here.”’ 

Again there were shouts of derision from 
the small movers. 

It was John Spain, executive assistant to 
Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, who made 
the statement for the lawmaker that there 
was not one single complaint about moving 
service from servicemen at Fort Bragg and 
Camp Lejeune. 

Spain charged that DOD put Congressmen 
behind the 8 ball by saying small movers 
would be consulted before issuance of the 
directive. 

Senator Ervin, he reported, demanded that 
action be deferred 6 months from the pro- 
posed March 8 starting date. 

“If not,” Spain said, “he’s going to inves- 
tigate how and why you reached your deci- 
sion. There are rumors that the Big 4 
are back of this. Of course I don't believe it. 
I haven't had a single soldier or marine to 
criticize the quality of service.” 

Spain said that the fact that one-third of 
the military surveyed had complained of un- 
Satisfactory service was “‘not alarming to me” 

Main presentation for the small movers 
committee was made by Russell E. Garrett, 
its chairman. He charged that the Big 4 
control more than 50 percent of all military 
moving. 

Earlier, Dr. Germane reported that under 
the rotation system the Big 4 got only 29 
percent of all military moving. 

Garrett insisted it was 50 percent. He also 
alleged that the big movers were trying the 
trick of smear by innuendo by charging the 
small ones were fiy-by-nights. He said the 
so-called fly-by-nights would be found among 
the agents of the Big 4. 

He asserted that the new policy would 
drive many into bankruptcy and leave the 
country without adequate transportation in 
events of emergencies. He added: 

“Most of these carriers have heavy debt 
commitments incurred in order to meet their 
obligations under your previous policy. You 
are abandoning them. You are throwing 
them to the wolves.” 





{From Army Times, Feb. 13, 1960] 
CHANGE THE RULES 


Response to our invitation to readers to 
voice an opinion on how movers of their 
household goods should be selected has been 
gratifying—and the mass opinion expressed 
has been practically unanimous. In the 4 
weeks since the survey was opened, hundreds 
of service people have written in. All but 
one was emphatically in favor of a change 
in the present rules, which give the service 
family practically no choice in what firm 
moves them on a PCS transfer. 

In other words, all but one would favor 
changes in the rules such as were proposed 
by the Defense Department some weeks ag0, 
only to be deferred to July 1 by protests 
from small movers and some Congressmen. 
(The inference was clear in many letters re- 
ceived by this paper that the Defense De- 
partment did itself little good in service 
people’s eyes by backing down on the is- 
sue.) 

Much resentment also centered on the fact 
that while many moving firms apparently 
think they have a right to the money re- 
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sulting from handling a service family’s per- 
sonal possessions, the serviceman himself 
cannot refuse their services, even though he 
may have firsthand knowledge of their un- 
acceptability. 

In a nutshell: Why should any serviceman 
have any less right than any other citizen 
to deny to any ill-equipped carrier with a 
poor reputation the privilege of moving his 
personal property? 

This attitude makes complete sense to us. 
An unsatisfactory movement of a soldier’s 

ions by a carrier should not be tol- 
erated by the military any more than it 
would be in the case of a civilian being 
moved by his employer or with his own 
funds. 

A failure to show continued ability to 
move household goods in a proper manner 
should be cause for disbarring a carrier from 
consideration for such work until he can 
meet the standards. 

The claim is made that the present sys- 
tem is democratic and nondiscriminative. 
It is said that large-scale advertising by the 
Big 4 van associations will grab all the mili- 
tary business. 

We doubt that. Word-of-mouth is still 
the best kind of advertising and it can’t be 
bought. The old Army grapevine still func- 
tions and the word of a good move would 
be worth large sums in advertising dollars. 

On the other hand, why should a soldier 
undergo financial hardship in the loss of 
possessions and nonpayment of just claims, 
merely in order to kecp noncompetitive car- 
riers in business? By that we mean the 
many—though not all—firms which spring 
up around an Army post, are added to the 
list in the transportation office, but have 
neither the equipment nor experience to 
handle the jobs they get. If these people 
are unable to survive business competition, 
perhaps they should find another calling. 

Perhaps this excerpt from a reader’s let- 
ter will sum up the attitude of the ma- 
jority: “It has happened that the same 
company has moved us each time and with- 
out so much as a glass being broken. I 
would, of course, if the choice were mine, 
choose this company again. My choice 
would be based on past service, not ad- 
vertising.” 

In coming weeks, the Department of 
Defense and others concerned in the matter 
will be holding meetings looking toward a 
final decision on goods moves. Army Times 
hopes to have a representative at these ses- 
sions, prepared to put on the record news 
stories, editorials, and letters dealing with 
this subject. Of course, no correspondent’s 
name will be used if he does not want it 
made public. 


[From Air Force Times, Feb. 6, 1960] 
Goops HAvuLers 


ILLtno1s.—After having read the article in 
AF Times about moving household goods I 
must say I agree with the people who said 
they received poor service. I’ve made eight 
PCS moves in the past 8 years and on my 
last two moves there was more damage than 
on the other six combined. 

It seems to me a plan could be devised 
whereby the transportation officer at the 
point of origin could be given a copy of the 
manifest to certify that the household effects 
were loaded on such and such a date, 
weighed so much, how much it would cost to 
move them, destination, etc. This copy 
could then be given to the serviceman who 
was moving and when the goods were de- 
livered to his address he could get the money 
to pay the movers in the same manner he 
obtains travel pay and dislocation allow- 
&nces for his dependents. 

The smaller companies claim the larger 
Ones will get all the business if the individ- 
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ual is to get a choice. That may be true to 
a certain extent, but I believe that if good 
service is rendered the word will get around 
as it does now about the bad service. 
MASTER. 





MipweEstT.—I am writing in response to an 
article and a more recent editorial both in 
regard to the shipment of household goods 
of military personnel; and suggested 
remedies to what Dr. Gayton Germane, 
Defense Transportation Policy Director 
terms ‘flat out unsatisfactory service from 
transfer firms.” 

First, let’s take a look at the proposed 
system, which wouid allow a member to veto 
a shipment of his goods by a mover which 
had given him poor or unsatisfactory service 
in the past. The glaring unjustice to this 
system is that the member must have been 
stung before exercising this veto. No pro- 
vision is made for the member making his 
first move, nor, for the person who through 
experiences of friends has knowledge of un- 
satisfactory moves. It has long been my be- 
lief that the person making his first move, 
one with the bare basic entitlement to such 
move, is entitled to every bit of considera- 
tion and fine service as one accorded the 
maximum weight allowance applicable under 
law. 

Now for a look at the present system, com- 
monly known as the rotation system. Under 
this system, carriers and their agents file a 
service tender with the military installation, 
and if accepted become eligible for traffic on 
a rotational basis. This service tender out- 
lines in explicit language the conditions 
under which the carrier accepts such traffic, 
including the type and condition of equip- 
ment to be used, packing requirements, pick 
up, dispatch and delivery deadlines, the type 
and condition of warehouses used for in- 
transit storage, and delivery into residence 
and unpacking requirements. Forms have 
been devised for use with each shipment, on 
which to record all aspects of that shipment. 
It will be noted, nothing in the proposed 
“new” system changes this, it only adds the 
conditional veto prerogative of the member. 

Basically, then, this is a sound system 
and should work, but when fully one-third 
of the members as reported, report “flat out 
poor service,” something drastic must be 
wrong which needs correcting. This entails 
frequent and rigid inspections of carriers’ 
facilities and equipment as well as close ob- 
servation of pickups and deliveries of goods. 
This obviously is not being done. 

Noncom. 





[From Army Times, Jan, 30, 1960] 
READER OPINION ON MOVING SYSTEM 


RacItnE, Wis.—By all means, use the new 
system. In conjunction with the new 
policy, let’s have a centrally located sound- 
ing board where we can write in about good 
or raw deals so that another won’t get stuck 
by the same outfit, in case we should. 

M. Sgt. HENRY E, O’NEL, Jr. 





Fort Stewart, Ga.—It seems a pity to me 
that a group of fly-by-night moving com- 
panies can dictate to the U.S. Government 
on how and who will ship the household 
goods of military personnel. In some cases, 
up to four companies are represented in one 
building. 

All that is required to move military 
household goods is to submit a service 
tender to the transportation officer, get it 
approved and then wait for the business to 
rollin. At the present time, the transporta- 
tion officer distributes the weight equally to 
all carriers that have service tenders on file, 
and the individual being moved has no say 
as to who will move him. 

Military personnel should be entitled to 
choose the carrier that will transport their 
goods. It’s a shame that they are forced 
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to accept the same unsatisfactory service 
from the same unsatisfactory carrier that 
moved their goods on the last PCS move. 
Sfc. JOHN A, CARTWRIGHT, 
Transportation Office. 
Fort CAMPBELL.—I wonder if these inde- 
pendent movers ever considered giving su- 
perior service to offset the great advertising 
power of the Big 4. Can it be that they 
say to themselves: “What difference does it 
make if our service is below par? We have 
a contract with the Government.” 
(Name withheld.) 





[From Navy Times, Feb. 6, 1960] 


TIMES’ POLL SHOWS READERS WANT To PICK 
MovING FIRM 


WASHINGTON.—A serviceman should be able 
to choose the firm he wants to move his 
household goods. 

That’s the overwhelming opinion of our 
readers who responded to our “It’s My 
Move” ballot printed 2 weeks ago. 

For those who may have missed it, we’re 
reprinting the coupon ballot with this story. 
We’d like your vote and comments if you 
have any. 

Defense was going to issue a directive giv- 
ing military families more say as to which 
transfer company will move their goods. 
It was originally going to take effect March 
8. But it was postponed until July 1 after 
a heated Pentagon meeting among Defense 
Officials, a group of “independent” small 
movers and Congressmen. 

The postponement is supposed to give 
those concerned some time to hold confer- 
ences and, perhaps, draw up an entirely 
new directive. 

No one, however, had asked service fam- 
ilies how they felt about the matter. So 
Navy Times suggested to its readers that 
they let themselves be heard via our ballot. 
Our sister publication, Army Times, is also 
surveying its readers and a sampling of 
opinion among its readers show they’re also 
overwhelmingly in favor of a change. 

Dr. Gayton E. Germane, Defense Depart- 
ment Director of Transportation Policy, 
who acted as chairman at the Pentagon 
meeting, said that although the battle is 
raging over the so-called free choice clause 
in the directive, the most significant change 
is the emphasis on the quality of service 
rendered by the carrier. 

Germane said he does not believe that 
small movers, who have provided top qual- 
ity service at competitive rates in the past, 
will lose any business. 

The small “independent” movers, who 
have formed the movers committee for 
equitable distribution of Government traf- 
fic, charge that the change from the rota- 
tion system, under which movers are as- 
signed as their names come to the top of 
the list, would drive them out of business. 
They say the Big 4, as they have labeled 
Allied Van Lines, United Van Lines, North 
American Van Lines, and the Aero-Mayflower 
Transit Co., could wield so much advertising 
power that their small businesses would not 
be able to compete. 

Navy Times has received almost as many 
letters telling of unsatisfactory service 
given by large moving companies as by the 
small ones. It is not a matter of eliminat- 
ing the small mover. What service families 
want is the right to pick their mover. 

One reader writes: “It has so happened 
that the same company moved us each time 
and without so much as a glass broken. I 
would choose this company again if the 
choice were mine. My choice would be based 
on past service, not advertising.” 

“I feel the independent companies will not 
lose a nickel under the new system because 
I have found them to be more reliable than 
the larger companies,” writes another reader, 
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“but I should like the new system to be ap- 
proved in order that I might have the op- 
portunity to select the company to move me 
if the van company chosen by the transporta- 
tion officer is one which gave me poor service 
in the past.” 

Another writes: ‘Under the new system 
the only movers who will suffer are those 
who have already demonstrated their in- 
competence, and I fail to see anything unjust 
in this. If the new system is going to force 
any mover ‘to the wall’ through loss of busi- 
ness from the services, then he is no more 
than a parasite who deserves the fate.” 

Still other comments: 

“The small companies have no kick. All 
they have to do is put quality into their 
work and stop trying to pocket money for 
doing as little as possible on the present 
rotative system.” 

“As a matter of fact, they could go a little 
further and give the serviceman his choice 
completely.” 

“It’s our dollars as well as other US. citi- 
zens, so why shouldn’t we have the privilege 
of choosing our mover? Our choice of a rep- 
utable moving firm is our best insurance.” 

“The expense of repairing and replacing 
household goods could be avoided if com- 
panies cared enough for their business 
through the Defense Department to offer bet- 
ter service and more efiicient employees.” 

“For the consolation of the small movers, 
my best moves were by them.” 

“This new system should have been put in 
practice years ago.” 

“In one overseas move and three stateside 
moves, we have had excellent packing and 
satisfactory transport of our household 
goods. I have no complaints with the old 
system.” 

A study made by the Defense Department 
which led to the writing of the new direc- 
tive, showed that nearly one third of the 
service families questioned had received ‘‘un- 
satisfactory” service in the past. 

Under the proposed system, qualified car- 
riers would have records on file at each ship- 
ping installation, showing the quality of 
service they give. Servicemen would then be 
abie to check those records before making 
arrangements for moving. Traffic would still 
be distributed among the lowest-cost orig- 
inating carriers, but primary consideration 
would be given to quality service. 

It is impossible to forecast what changes, 
if any, will be made in the directive by Juiy 1 
when it is scheduled to go into effect. 
Whether the conferences between Defense 
officials and the movers will include repre- 
sentatives of both groups at the same time, 
has not been announced. 

Ella Roller, press representative for the 
movers committee, told Navy Times that the 
“independents” have asked for at least a 
couple weeks’ time before coming back to 
Washington to attend conferences. 

“They are ready, willing and able to coop- 
erate with the Department of Defense in any 
way,” Miss Roller said, ‘‘and are most hope- 
ful of a mutually beneficial arrangement.” 

A spokesman for the Big 4 said no 
conference has been called but that, “we 
will be ready to sit down and discuss the 
situation with the Defense Department, 
either in a separate session or together with 
representatives of the small movers.” He 
added that the original directive was not as 
strongly worded in reference to owner selec- 
tion as the group had hoped it would be. 

Readers who wish to express their opinions 
on the subject may do so by writing to: 
“Move,” Navy Times, 2020 M St. NW., Washe- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Your name will be withheld upon request. 


It’s My Move 
Circle No. 1 or 2 below. (Send comments 


on separate sheet, if you wish.) 
1. I prefer that the old system of moving 
household goods be kept in force. 
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2. I think the new system proposed by the 
Defense Department would be preferable. 


Check here — if you wish your name 
withheld. 

Pree Vaeckecsanenn scale ialiaeiintais amar nine co = 
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[From Army Times, Jan. 30, 1960] 
SuRVEY RESULTS: MOvE PicK FAVORED 
(By Carol Arndt) 


WASHINGTON.—A sampling of opinion 
among Army Times readers last week indi- 
cated that an overwhelming demand exists 
for changes in the method of selecting com- 
mercial movers of service household goods. 

Asked a direct question by Army Times— 
“Do you prefer the ‘old’ way of selecting 
haulers of your goods on PCS moves, or the 
new method proposed by the Defense Depart- 
ment?”—those who answered almost unani- 
mously favored the latter. 

Of the nearly 200 who replied via a clip- 
out coupon printed in Army Times, only one 
person favored the “old” method. 

The “old” way, of course, is still in force. 
Defense's directive giving military families 
more to say as to which transfer company 
will move their goods was originally sched- 
uled to take effect on March 8. It was later 
postponed to July 1 following a heated Pen- 
tagon meeting among Defense officials, a 
group of “independent” small movers, and 
Congressmen. 

The postponement is intended to give all 
concerned time to hold conferences and, 
perhaps, to draw up an entirely new directive. 

No one, however, had asked service fami- 
lies how they felt about the matter. Army 
Times suggested to its readers last week 
that they write in, stating their feelings on 
the subject. 

Dr. Gayton E. Germane, Defense Depart- 
ment Director of Transportation Policy, who 
acted as chairman at the Pentagon meeting, 
said that although the battle is raging over 
the so-called free choice Clause in the direc- 
tive, the most significant change is the 
emphasis on the quality of service rendered 
by the carrier. 

Germane said he does not believe that 
small movers who have provided top quality 
service at competitive rates in the past will 
lose any business, 

The small “independent” movers who have 
formed the “movers committee for equitable 
distribution of Government traffic,” charge 
that the change from the rotation system, 
under which movers are assigned as their 
names come to the top of the list, would 
drive them out of business. 

They say the Big 4, as they have labeled 
Allied Van Lines, United Van Lines, North 
American Van Lines, and the Aero-Mayflower 
Transit Co., could wield so much advertising 
power that their small businesses would not 
be able to compete. 

Army Times has received almost as many 
letters telling of unsatisfactory service given 
by large moving companies as by the small 
ones. It is not a matter of eliminating the 
small mover. What service families want is 
the right to pick their mover. 

A reader stationed in Europe writes: “It 
has so happened that the same company 
moved us each time and without so much as 
aglass broken. I would choose this company 
again if the choice were mine. My choice 
would be based on past service, not adver- 
tising.” 

“I feel the independent companies will not 
lose a nickel under the new system because 
I have found them to be more reliable than 
the larger companies,” writes a reader sta- 
tioned at the U.S. Army Ordnance Depot, 
Pueblo, Colo., “but I should like the new 
system to be approved in order that I might 
have the opportunity to select the company 
to move me if the van company chosen by 
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the transportation officer is one which gave 
me poor service in the past.” 

Another writes: “Under the new system, 
the only movers who will suffer are those 
who have already demonstrated their in- 
competence, and I fail to see anything un- 
just in this. If the new system is going to 
force any mover ‘to the wall’ through loss of 
business from the services, then he is no 
more than a parasite who deserves the fate,” 

Still other comments: 

“The small companies have no kick * * ¢ 
all they have to do is put quality into their 
work and stop trying to pocket money for 
doing as little as possible on the present 
rotative system.” 

“As a matte. of fact, they could go a little 
further and give the serviceman his choice 
completely.” 

“It’s our dollars as well as other US, 
citizens’, so why shouldn't we have the priy- 
ilege of choosing our mover? Our choice of 
a reputable moving firm is our best insur- 
ance.” 

“The expense of repairing and replacing 
household goods could be avoided if com- 
panies cared enough for their business 
through the Defense Department to offer 
better service and more efficient employees.” 

“For the consolation of the small movers, 
my best moves were by them.” 

“This new system should have been put 
in practice years ago.” 

“In one overseas move and three stateside 
moves, we have had excellent packing and 
satisfactory transport of our household 
goods. I have no complaints with the old 
system.” 

The study made by the DOD, which led 
to the writing of the new directive, showed 
that nearly one-third of the service families 
questioned had received unsatisfactory serv- 
ive in the past. 

Under the new system qualified carriers 
would have records on file at each shipping 
installation, showing the quality of service 
they give. Servicemen would then be able 
to check those records before making ar- 
rangements for moving. Traffic would still 
be distributed among the lowest-cost origi- 


would be given to quality service. 

It is impossible to forecast what changes, 
if any, will be made in the directive by July 
1, when it is scheduled to go into effect. 
Whether the conferences between DOD of- 
ficials and the movers will include represent- 
atives of both groups at the same time, has 
not been announced. 

Readers who wish to express their opin- 
fons on the subject may do so by writing 
to: “MOVE,” Army Times, 2020 M Street 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 

Your name will be withheld upon request. 





{From Army Times, Jan. 16, 1960] 
DATELINE: WASHINGTON 
(By Carol Arndt) 


(After this column was written, Gayton E. 
Germane, Defense Department Director of 
Transportation Policy, announced he will 
recommend that the effective date of the 
directive on transportation be delayed from 
March 8 to July 1—Editor.) 

The “household goods hauling hassle” 
took on the shape of a hot battle this week 
when the movers, who annually transport 
about 644,100 shipments of uncrated house- 
hold goods for military and civilian families, 
met with top members of the Department of 
Defense to talk about the Department’s new 
directive on the subject of transportation. 

The directive was designed to give ser- 
vicemen more say-so about who will haul 
their household goods on a PCS move. It 
goes into effect on March 8, and will do 
away with the rotation system under which 
the transportation officers simply assign the 
next mover on the roster to handle a serv- 
iceman’s move. Under this new directive, 
a family that has found a certain moving 
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company gives unsatisfactory service (based 
on previous experience with that company) 
may ask that another company be assigned 
to handle the job. 

Although this sounds fair to most, a num- 
per of “independent” movers are objecting 
violently and shouting “foul.” About 2,000 
of them have joined forces to form “The 
Movers Committee for Equitable Distribu- 
tion of Government Traffic.” They are 
afraid the Big 4—Allied Van _ Lines, 
United Van Lines, North American Van Lines 
and Mayflower Transit Co.—will wield so 
much advertising power that their small 
businesses will not be able to compete. 

At the meeting, for which the 275-seat 
theater conference room in the Pentagon 
was packed, Defense Department Director of 
Transportation Policy Gayton E. Germane 
explained that “the directive’s emphasis is 
on raising the standard of service” and that 
this will be used as “the stick” to fulfill 
the obligation to military families. 

Gen. I. Sewell Morris, director of the Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Agency, said, ‘What 
we want is to get a buck’s worth of service 
for every buck spent.” 

Under the new system, qualified carriers 
will have records showing the quality of the 
service they give on file at each shipping in- 
stallation. These records will be made avail- 
able to owners when they want to see them 
before arranging for a move. It is the belief 
of the Department of Defense that, with this 
emphasis on service, small and medium-sized 
carriers who provide top quality service at 
competitive rates may receive even more 
business than in the past. 

Members of the Movers Committee for 
Equitable Distribution of Government Traffic 
say this is not so. And, as a result of the 
battling that has been going on between the 
DOD and the independent movers for a 
couple of weeks, Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Democrat, of Florida, said his Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
was looking into the directive. He said there 
might be public hearings. Other Congress- 
men, including Senator RIcHARD RUSSELL, 
Democrat, of Georgia, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Service Committee, have gotten into 
the act, too. 

And that's not all. Now service wives, who 
have definite ideas about how their house- 
hold goods should be handled, are beginning 
to voice their opinions. The following letter 
is reprinted in the hope that other wives will 
express their feelings in this matter: 

“Dear Mrs. Arndt: Read with interest and 
mounting dismay of the interest of Senators 
SMATHERS and RUSSELL in the recent Depart- 
ment of Defense directive re option for 
families on choice of packer. 

“Realizing that the various trucking in- 
terests are hoping to downshout the Depart- 
ment on this matter, I wonder if through 
your column a write-in campaign might be 
organized to inform the Senators of the 
trials and tribulations of those most vitally 
concerned in this argument—the service 
families. 

“Couldn't you suggest to post women’s 
clubs through your column that the indi- 
vidual members be encouraged to take pen 
in hand and inform these men by virtue of 
personal experience of the reasonableness of 
this directive? 

“Each woman could relate disagreeable or 
favorable experiences, delays in shipment, 
improper handling, etc., that make dealing 
with the fly-by-night operators that prey on 
Moving contracts, so onerous. 

“I, for one, am writing these gentlemen 


today. I hope others will join me. This is 
the only lobby we have. Let’s make use of 
the mails. 

“Sincerely, 


“JUDITH BARNETT, 
“(Mrs. Walter L.).” 
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[From Army Times, Jan 16, 1960] 
It’s Your MOVE 


The Defense Department’s announced in- 
tention to change the rules of governing 
movement of service household goods came 
under sharp attack this week. And no 
wonder: at stake is a payroll variously esti- 
mated to be $70 million to nearly $200 
million a year. Additionally, scores of small 
trucking firms are certain they will go 
under with the loss of Government con- 
tracts. 

That’s why an open meeting called by De- 
fense officials at the Pentagon this week 
was jammed with members of ‘The Movers 
Committee” (for equitable distribution of 
Government traffic), all protesting any 
change in policy. The committee was 
formed by the independent small movers, 
who have also enlisted the aid of a num- 
ber of Congressmen. Some of the latter 
have demanded that the Defense Depart- 
ment rescind the directive which started 
the controversy and was scheduled to go into 
effect on March 8. Gayton E. Germane, 
Defense’s Director of Transportation Policy, 
say’s he’ll recommend the effective date of 
the directive on transportation be delayed 
until July 1. Others have threatened full- 
scale investigations. On hand, too, to up- 
hold the Defense people in their stand were 
spokesmen for four organizations represent- 
ing other movers who believe that the new 
system would provide economies and better 
service. 

How it all came out is detailed in our 
front page story this week. 

In previous weeks, Army Times has re- 
ported the events leading up to the argu- 
ment. Briefly, the nub of the controversy 
is this: 

Small movers wish to keep the system of 
allotting contracts for the shipment of serv- 
ice members’ household goods which has 
been in effect for years. It is based on a 
rotation system by which each eligible 
mover regularly comes to the head of the 
list and is entitled to the next moving job 
without regard to the member's wishes 

Large movers favor the new Defense plan, 
which would allow service members to veto 
the use of the company asigned them by a 
transportation officer, if they had had bad 
service from that company in the past. 

What concerns Army Times in all this is 
the fact, that, while nearly every brother 
and his sister in business or politics is tak- 
ing sides in the argument, an odd silence 
has prevailed within the military ranks. 

Yet the whole matter revolves around the 
service family’s property and, ultimately, its 
pocketbook. 

It occurs to us that readers have not gone 
deeply enough into the subject to realize its 
full potential for them. If so, we urge them 
to read the stories in Army Times and else- 
where. It may also be that no effective way 
has been provided readers wishing to record 
their sentiments. In that case, the coupon 
below may be a convenience. 

If you wish your opinion recorded—and 
reported—fill out the coupon, paste it on a 
postcard, and mail to: 

“Move,” Army Times, 2020 M Street NW., 
Washington 6, D.C. Your name will be 
withheld upon request. 





It’s My Move 


Circle No. 1 or 2 below. (Send comments 
on separate sheet, if you wish.) 

1. I prefer that the old system of moving 
household goods be kept in force. 

2. I think the new system proposed by 
the Defense Department would be prefer- 
able. 


Check here — if you wish your name 
withheld. 

INQINO: ted dunweitunanbonduaaadennmaaee as 
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[From Arnry Times, Feb. 13, 1960] 
By DEFENSE: MoviInG Stupy Group FORMED 

WASHINGTON.—As controversy continues on 
the new Defense policy on movement of un- 
crated household goods of military families, 
DOD has set up an industry advisory com- 
mittee designed to inform and advise De- 
partment policymakers on the problems in- 
volved in the method of selecting commercial 
movers for PCS moves. 

The committee, which was chartered this 
week, will hold its first meeting Monday 
at the Pentagon. Five industry representa- 
tives have been invited to serve as nrembers 
with one member representing the following 
divisions of the moving industry: Independ- 
ent small carriers, the so-called Big 4, 
regulated freight forwarders, unregulated 
freight forwarders and the Movers Confer- 
ence of America (the movers’ trade associa- 
tion). 

Each representative has also been invited 
to designate a minimum of two and a maxi- 
mum of three members to serve on subcom- 
mittees which may be needed. 

In an exclusive interview with Army Times, 
a principal spokesnran of DOD gave assur- 
ances that the committee will be used solely 
to secure information necessary to working 
out the best policy and that DOD will work 
out the policy on the basis of two primary 
issues—‘‘to provide top quality service to mil- 
itary families and secure the best price for 
the Government in doing the job.” 

The DOD spokesman emphasized that all 
policy decisions will be made by the Govern- 
ment. The committee chairman will be a 
Government official (probably Dr. Gayton 
Germane, Director of Transportation Policy 
for DOD) and an attorney from the Office of 
General Counsel will be present at the meet- 
ing. 

He also explained that the committee is 
only one of several groups concerned who are 
being consulted on settlement of the policy. 
Representatives of all of the services met 
with Dr. Germane this week and advice will 
be sought continuously from these service 
representatives, as well as Members of Cone 
gress who have become involved in the prob- 
lem. 

Monday's meeting should prove to be quiet- 
er than the crowded, noisy meeting held sev- 
eral weeks ago at the Pentagon, at which 
Dr. Germane bowed to congressional and 
small mover pressure by postponing the ef- 
fective date of the new policy which would 
give service families more choice of movers 
on PCS's. 





[From Navy Times, Feb. 20, 1960] 
HOUSEHOLD Goops BATTLE STILL RaGES 


WASHINGTON.—Thce battle over who should 
move a service family’s household goods is 
still in a deadlock. 

Not even a series of secret meetings this 
week in the Pentagon could break loose an 
agreement between large moving companies 
referred to as the “Big Four” and small in- 
dependent movers who have formed the 
Movers’ Committee for the Equitable Dis- 
tribution of Military Traffic. 

The Big 4 proposed at the ciosed-door 
hearing that military families be given free 
choice and that the Defense Department 
set up the standards to assure quality service. 

The so-called small movers again insisted 
that the present mandatory rotation system 
be kept intact. 

And through it all service families con- 
tinued to flood Navy Times with mail ex- 
pressing their views on the matter. And 
they’re still overwhelmingly in favor of a 
change in the present system. 

At last count, we had received 237 of our 
ballots, printed a few issues ago, asking for 
comments. Of these, 228 were in favor of 
the proposed new system; 9 favored the pres- 
ent no-choice system. 
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The whole thing started when the Defense 
Department was about to issue a directive 
giving a military man a chance to turn down 
a mover on the rotation list if that company 
had given him bad service before. But small 
movers protested and got some Congressmen 
to back them up. So the directive has been 
indefinitely pigeonholed. 

Of the ballots received this week, 88 were 
received from 1 activity alone, NAS, Cecil 
Field, Fla., where someone had mimeo- 
graphed our ballot and passed them out. Of 
these, eight favored the present system, and 
until they came in we had received only one 
other vote for the present system. 

The current series of behind-closed-doors 
meetings in the Pentagon may be opened up 
to the public so service families will be given 
a chance to testify. 

Conducting the meetings was a Defense 
Industry Advisory Committee composed of 
one representative of the small movers, one 
from the “Big Four,” one from regulated 
freight forwarders, one from the unregu- 
lated forwarders, and one from the Movers’ 
Conference of America. 

The first meeting went rather smoothly 
and, according to a spokesman, “an atmos- 
phere of cooperation and good intentions 
prevailed.” 

However, that was because only the ques- 
tion of quality of service was brought up 
and everybody had to agree that servicemen 
should be given the best quality of moving. 

On the second day the question of free 
choice came up, and then the fat was in 
the fire. There were no noisy debates, be- 
cause the “Big Four” merely stated their de- 
sire for free choice and then sat back and 
listened and refused to argue. 

The independents also stood on their de- 
sire for no change, charging that free choice 
would hurt their business and alleging that 
the “Big Four” would use an advertising cam- 
paign to get all military business. 





[From Army Times, February 20, 1960] 
CARE IN MOVING 


The fact that one carrier offers straight- 
goods while another does not is good reason 
through service to a shipper of household 
for a service family on transfer orders to 
prefer using it. And this is probably one of 
the central reasons independent moving 
firms are so vociferously not in favor of the 
Defense Department proposal to give the 
service shipper a choice in who is to handle 
his goods: They’re not equipped to do a com- 
plete job. 

Many of the abuses causing great concern 
among service families probably stem from 
that. Under the present system of rotating 
carriers on a list, many irresponsible agents 
are content to do just a passable job. Since 
they are not connected with other carriers, 
and knowing that they will probably never 
see the same customer again, they give no 
thought that the goods may be interlined 
and interchanged any number of times be- 
fore the shipment is completed. Of course, 
the less handling there is, the less is the 
possibility of damage or loss. 

In addition, consider the inconvenience 
of such interlining. 

When goods have to be put into permanent 
storage, one agency does the packing. But 
when it is moved out, the rotation system 
takes over and another carrier loads the 
goods for transit shipment. The original 
agent is relieved of all responsibility once 
the goods leave his warehouse. The shipping 
carrier does not carry liability on the packed 
items because they were packed by another 
agent. And he does not have to unpack 
them at their destination for the same rea- 
son. A claim submitted on this type of 


shipment is a waste of time. 

We trust all of this is taken under con- 
sideration by those in Defense now studying 
the practicality of putting the new HHG 
directive into effect on July 1. 


Meanwhile, 
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it is possible for service people on notice of 
transfer to do something in their own behalf 
to mitigate future loss or damage to their 
possessions. This was indicated to us re- 
cently by a former Army Officer who now 
works for a moving agent in Florida and so 
is familiar with both sides of the street. 

Pointing out that service families normal- 
ly are authorized 90 days of storage in transit, 
he suggested that visits to the various agents 
in town would be illuminating. A person 
having any regard for his furniture has a 
natural interest in where it is going to be 
stored, how it will be packed and crated. If 
the workmen themselves are unkempt and 
discourteous that will probably refiect the 
corporate policy. Anything in this area 
which appears to be below standard should 
be reported to the post transportation officer, 
who can do something about it. 

Again, the matter of insurance is im- 
portant to the shipper. The Government 
releases HHG to the carrier at its lowest 
valuation of 30 cents per pound per article. 
Should the shipment be destroyed, the serv- 
ice family can claim only for that amount— 
and that does not mean 30 cents a pound 
for the whole load, but 30 cents per pound 
per article. The conscientious householder 
ought to look around his home and think 
about that—and then not make a move 
without added insurance. 

A fair and realistic evaluation of house- 
hold goods should run to a dollar or $1.25 per 
pound. Twenty-five or thirty dollars will 
insure five rooms of furniture for a full year. 
This will not seem too much should one ever 
have occasion to replace his goods. 


[From the Air Force Times, Feb. 20, 1960] 
CHANGE THE RULES 


Servicemen—of all services, ranks, and 
grades—have spoken their mind, in letters to 
the Times newspapers, on the issue of who 
shall move their household goods: (1) A 
mover of his choice, or (2) the carrier whose 
name pops up at the top of the transporta- 
tion officer’s list when the individual’s move 
comes up. 

The second system, now in operation, gives 
service families practically no choice of 
movers. Defense had recently proposed mod- 
ifying these rules to give individuals consid- 
erable choice. But when protests from 
“small” moving companies and some Con- 
gressmen poured in, action to launch the 
change was postponed. 

USAF men writing Air Force Times stand 
foursquare for free choice. So do readers 
of Army Times and Navy Times; both of 
those newspapers have been flooded with 
protests over the present system. 

The reasons? Poor service. 

The servicemen’s urgent plea for a change 
makes sense to us. 

We were impressed particularly with a 
letter from a noncom who works in a career 
field tied with the moving business. A 
“passenger and household goods specialist,” 
his letter pretty well sums up the case of 
service people generally for a ‘free choice.” 

“Having worked in this career field for 
the past 10 years,” he says, “I have many 
times cussed and many times been cussed 
because of policies currently existing where- 
by a member on PCS move has to take pot- 
luck on who will move his household goods, 

“T have seen rational men become irra- 
tional and women sit down amongst their 
busted furniture and cry, and wonder why 
they cannot have their personal and some- 
times priceless furniture entrusted to a 
mover of their choice whom they Know will 
give quality service. 

“I think the proposed policy, whereby a 
member will have some choice of carrier, 
considering carrier’s record of performance, 
transportation equipment, reliability, should 
be implemented. 

“For the carriers who are complaining that 
the proposed policy would bankrupt them, 
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I think the only thing sought in the new 
directive is quality service. * * * Carriers 
willing to compete and provide quality sery- 
ice, will have a chance to better themselves 
rather than go bankrupt.” 

In the coming weeks, the Defense Depart- 
ment and others concerned in the matter 
will be holding meetings looking toward a 
final decision on goods moved. 

The fact that Defense has already delayed 
any change suggests that opponents of free 
choice are making headway. We hope that 
is not the case. 





MovING SERVICE 


TARHEEL STaTeE.—I think a book could be 
written of the instances of mishandling of 
our furniture and household furnishings by 
both large and small transfer companies. 

I can only say cheers for our leaders who 
want to let each family select its own movy- 
ing company when a PCS move comes 
around, I am sure the quality of our moves 
and the individual’s satisfaction would im- 
prove 1,000 percent. 

W.F.P, 





WASHINGTON, D.C.—No doubt about it; let 
us choose who will move our household 
goods. 

K.S.S. 

TExaAS.—Emphatically yes. Give the mili- 
tary family a choice of movers and you'll see 
some real service. I’ve moved 32 times in 17 
years. Under the present system there is no 
advantage to the mover to handle your prop- 
erty carefully. AF families should not have 
to do business with lines that stack furni- 
ture on tables, fail to wrap mattresses, 
squash mother’s best hat in a carton, and 
fail to meet agreed delivery dates. 

CAPTAIN. 





[From Navy Times, Feb. 27, 1960] 
BATTLE OvER Movinc Goops STILL IN BIND 


WASHINGTON.—The Navy has a poster that 
it distributes to its activities. 

“Moving Can Be a Pleasure,” it proclaims 
boldly. “No Work, No Muss. Follow These 
Simple Directions and Leave the Work to 
Us.” 

It probably brings a humorless smile to a 
good many Navy men. 

Because if our reader opinion survey on 
household goods moving is any indication 
of service thinking, there haven’t been many 
who'd be willing to give their testimonial to 
the poster. 

But it’s not the fault of the Navy. 

The Navy does try to make every move as 
pleasurable as a move can be. 

But it’s hamstrung by the Defense De- 
partment’s policy of having to give the mov- 
ing jobs to the lowest cost carriers on & 
rotation system, with the owners of the 
goods having little, if any, say in the matter. 

The result in too many cases is the serv- 
ice family suffers. 

Defense was about to change the system. 
A proposed directive would have given & 
serviceman a chance to turn down a mover 
on the rotation list if that company had 
given him bad service before. 

But the small moving companies protested 
and got some Congressmen to back them 
up. The result: The proposed directive was 
canceled, and a series of secret Pentagon 
meetings was started between large moving 
companies, commonly called the Big Four, 
and small independent movers. 

At last report, the meetings were still 
deadlocked, with the Big 4 saying, in ef- 
fect: “Change the system, give a man his 
choice of movers,” and the small companies 
insisting that the present system be kept, 
or the Big 4 would use an advertising 
campaign to get all the military business. 

And meanwhile service families have to 
continue taking the moving company given 
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them when they change duty stations, 
whether they like it or not. 

And a whopping majority don’t like it. 

A few issues ago, we ran a ballot for the 
use of our readers to indicate a choice be- 
tween the present and the proposed systems. 
It’s been a one-sided response. To date 
we've received 264 replies, of which only 10 
believed that the present system should be 
kept in force. 

Our sister publication, Army Times, also 
ran the ballot. And the response from Army 
men has been the same. A total of 350 re- 
plies has been received by that office, of 
which only 1 favored the present system. 

[From Air Force Times, Feb. 27, 1960] 
WANTS FREE CHOICE 

OversEAS.—I’m in favor of allowing the 
serviceman some choice in who will move 
his household goods. In recent years I had 
two companies give me excellent service, but 
another company (I was unlucky enough to 
have it move me twice in a row) cost me 
over $300 in repairs and an unwarranted 
overweight charge of $99.24. They packed 
my goods in 31 barrels and charged me and 
Uncle Sam by the cubic foot. I should have 
had around 15 barrels. 

STAFF. 

Navy, Air 
Jan. 16, 1960] 
FAMILY Goops FIGHT HEADS FOR CAPITOL 


The fight over how much say military 
families will have about who transports 
their household goods will move from the 
Pentagon to Capitol Hill. 

At issue is $200 million of military moving 
business per year. 

The Defense Department, seeking to im- 
prove the quality of moving services provided 
military families and eager to stimulate 
competition among moving van companies, 
issued a new policy statement on December 8. 

That policy called for elimination of the 
automatic rotation system previously em- 
ployed in the hiring of carriers and provided 
greater opportunity for individual service 
families to choose the company they wanted 
to carry their household goods. 

A storm of protest resulted from owners 
of moving van companies who contended 
that the new policy would give too great an 
advantage to larger carriers. 

A 2-day hearing was held at the Pentagon 
this week. It resulted in a decision by De- 
fense officials to suspend implementation of 
the new policy until July 1. During the in- 
terim, new policies will be worked out, which, 
hopefully, will be less controversial. 

The moving van companies which favor 
the “free choice” provision, and also those 
who oppose it, have powerful support on 
Capitol Hill, and there is no question that 
the issue will be debated in forthcoming 
congressional hearings. 

Opposition to the December “free choice” 
Policy statement culminated at _ special 
Pentagon meetings January 11 and 12 be- 
tween Defense Department officials and in- 
dustry representatives. 

During the sessions, Representative JAMES 
RoosEVELT, Democrat, of California, cham- 
Pioned the cause of the dissatisfied movers. 
He called for withdrawal or postponement of 
= effective date of the December 8, direc- 

ve. 

Congressman ROOSEVELT’S demand was 
followed by similar requests, conveyed in 
messages to the meeting, by Senators E. L. 
(Bos) BartLETT, Democrat, Alaska, and SAM 
J. ERVIN, JR., Democrat, North Carolina. 

Senator Ervin, a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, threatened to 
Tequest a special congressional investigation 
if the Defense Department policy were not 
rescinded or suspended. 

A powerful congressional supporter of the 
changes, who did not appear at the meeting, 
is Senator StyLes BripGEs, Republican, New 


[From Army, Force Journal, 
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Hampshire. The ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, he ad- 
vocated complete free choice of movers for 
all service families. 

Under the Defense Department proposal, 
service families would be given a choice of 
movers, provided the one they pick is among 
the lowest cost, high quality firms available, 
and provided also that the Government 
could maintain a suitable number of carriers 
for peak traffic periods. 

Defense Department officials stressed at 
the Pentagon briefings this week that this 
did not mean complete free choice of movers 
on the part of military families. The final 
choice of a carrier would be left with local 
transportation officers, whose primary duty 
would be to distribute household goods 
shipments with regard to the quality of 
service rendered by local movers. 

Some movers expressed fears that the new 
policy would drive them out of business. 

It was claimed by some at the meeting 
that four big moving concerns receive 50 
percent of all Government moving business. 
Defense Department statistics show that 
these four received approximately 29 percent 
of all Government business during the first 
6 months of 1959. 

Yielding to pressure from the local op- 
ponents of “free choice” for service families, 
Defense Department Director of Transporta- 
tion Policy, Dr. Gayton B. Germane, an- 
nounced at the close of meetings January 12 
that the December 8 moving directive would 
be suspended until July 1. 

Before new regulations are implemented, 
Dr. Germane said, Defense Department offi- 
cials and moving-industry leaders will get 
together to discuss what the new directive 
should contain and what the implementing 
regulations should be. 





[From Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, Jan. 
16, 1960] 


MeEMO—EXCLUSIVE G-2 REPORTS TO READERS OF 
THE JOURNAL, THE NATION’S ONLY WEEKLY 
PUBLICATION COVERING THE TOTAL DEFENSE 
ESTABLISHMENT 
The Pentagon has had its squabbles, but 

few have been as boisterous as the 2-day 
sessions this week at which Defense Depart- 
ment officials discussed with industry repre- 
sentatives new rules—subsequently delayed— 
providing for “free choice” by service fam- 
ilies in the designation of movers to handle 
their household goods. The Pentagon ses- 
sions frequently seemed more like a high 
school ruckus than a serious attempt to 
formulate rules for the shipment of house- 
hold goods that would be beneficial to serv- 
ice families, the Government, and the movers 
themselves. Opponents of ‘free choice” 
were under no restraint to stop the laugh- 
ing—and many times jeering—which they 
carried on during Defense Department ex- 
planations of what it needs in the field of 
movement of household goods. 

A fact which opponents of free choice un- 
successfully tried to bury during the meet- 
ing was that 33 percent of military families 
who recently were transferred complained of 
unsatisfactory moving service. The point 
received added emphasis from Col. Earl C. 
Hedlund, Air Force Director of Transporta- 
tion Policy. He stressed that under the 
regulations calling for automatic rotation of 
contracts, the services could not obtain qual- 
ity service in the moving field. 





Navy, Air Force Journal, 
Feb. 20, 1960] 
DEFENSE OFFICIALS—MOVING VAN LEADERS 
PLAN SERIES OF PENTAGON MEETINGS 
Defense and industry leaders will meet 
again February 29 to plan better moving 
service for military families, 
At their first meetings, February 15-17, 
the industry advisory committee reached 
agreement that military families deserve 


[From Army, 
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“top quality” service in the moving field. 
They will meet an average of once every 2 
weeks until they complete their studies on 
the problem. 

Deadline for submitting a new DOD policy 
on the shipment of family household goods 
is July 1. 

Defense Department officials had proposed 
& new “free choice” household goods policy 
late last year, but were forced to suspend it 
until July following strong protests at a 
meeting with industry representatives at the 
Pentagon in January. 

The suspended policy would have given 
military families a greater say in determin- 
ing the firm to move their household goods, 
and would have required local transportation 
officers to give preference to those moving 
companies which provided the highest qual- 
ity of service at reasonable cost. 

The policy evoked strong protests from 
congressional sources, small movers, and in- 
dustry associations. 

Defense Department officials report “sub- 
stantial progress” at their meetings with in- 
dustry representatives this week, but say 
that they do not Know at this stage whether 
the results of their work will result in a 
policy similar to that announced last year 
or whether it will be entirely new. 

The Pentagon officials say they are certain 
they can work out a policy which will satis- 
fy “the fundamental requirement of giving 
military families the best quality service 
possible while representing the natural inter- 
ests of the industry itself.” 

Need for better service in the shipment 
of household goods for military families was 
pointed up in a recent Defense Department 
study which showed that one-third of all 
military families were dissatisfied with the 
way their household goods shipments were 
handled. 

Chairman of the defense-industry commit- 
tee is Dr. Gayton Germane, Director of De- 
fense Department Transportation Policy. 

Members are: Ernest Wheaton, president 
of the Movers Conference of America; Russell 
Garrett, Movers Committee for the Equitable 
Distribution of Government Traffic; Gris- 
wola Holman, president of the George G. 
Holman Co., Rutherford, N.J., representing 
the so-called Big 4 (Allied, North Ameri- 
can, Mayflower, and United Van Lines); F. N. 
Melius, Freight Forwarders Institute; and 
Ralph W. Johnson, Vanpac Carriers, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 





THE GREAT SALT LAKE NATIONAL 
PARK 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of the 
most needed bills before the Congress is 
the “save our shorelines” bill, or the 
“SOS” bill, as it is commonly called. 

It has been my happy opportunity to 
conduct hearings for the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on two scenic 
seacoast areas which, in my estimation, 
should be preserved—Cape Cod in Mas- 
sachusetts and Padre Island in Texas. 
Next month I am scheduled to go to 
Kentfield, Calif., to conduct a hearing on 
the Point Reyes National Seashore Park. 
Support for safeguarding our scenic 
shorelines is growing at a_ gallop 
throughout the country. 

Recently I introduced a bill to estab- 
lish in my own State of Utah a Great 
Salt Lake National Park to save a part 
of its shoreline for the wonder and en- 
joyment of our people. I have asked 
Chairman Morray to authorize hearings 
in Salt Lake City on my bill after the 
adjournment of Congress so that local 
problems in relation to the lake can be 
aired, and the way cleared to preserve, 
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before it is too late, a stretch of this 
barren and characteristic shoreline of 
America’s unique inland sea. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial on the 
Great Salt Lake National Park which 
appeared on March 18 in the Salt Lake 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Mar. 18, 1960] 
IncLupDE SALT LAKE SHORE IN PARK SYSTEM 


“Our Fourth Shore” is the title of a Na- 
tional Park Service report dealing with park 
and recreational potentialities on the US. 
side of the Great Lakes. 

This and two previous reports on remain- 
ing shoreline on the Atlantic, gulf, and Pa- 
cific coasts are the result of extensive studies 
made by the Park Service but financed 
privately. 

They all emphasize how America’s recrea- 
tional shorelines are being taken over at an 
alarming rate by commercial, industrial, and 
speculative enterprises. As a result, support 
is gaining for several ‘“‘save our shorelines” 
bills in Congress. 

The report lists 66 individual waterfront 
areas in 8 Great Lakes States which, al- 
though now privately owned, the Park Serv- 
ice considers important for recreation and 
other public benefits. Five areas were sincled 
out for national park status and the other 
61 for more local emphasis. 

“Our Fourth Shore” should give the shore- 
line park movement a needed filip. 

We hope that neither the National Park 
Service nor Congress will overlook the po- 
tentialities of the Great Salt Lake when 
they get down to the business of setting up 
a new system of seashore national parks. 
This world-famous inland dead sea has sig- 
nificant values worthy of preservation and 
interpretation, as the National Park Service 
has said. 

Senator Moss, of Utah, is sponsoring a bill 
for the creation of a Great Salt Lake Na- 
tional Park. Out of congressional hearings 
on the bill he hopes a plan will emerge for 
developing part of the lake and shoreline for 
public use. Senator Moss has explained that 
it was never contemplated that more than a 
section of shoreline would be set aside for 
national park purposes. Hence, a national 
park or national monument on a stretch of 
shoreline—that of Antelope Island, for ex- 
ample—would not interfere with commercial 
exploitation of the lake elsewhere. 

The Senator made a special point when 
he emphasized that he sought to improve 
the economic value of the lake, rather than 
impair it, but that he was “unalterably op- 
posed to the present program of using it 
principally as a sewage dumping ground.” 

This growing country needs the national 
shoreline park system, and prompt action 
will be needed to keep remaining suitable 
shorelines from being despoiled by the bull- 
dozer. We heartily endorse the theme of 
“The Fourth Shore” and hope, meanwhile, 
that a fifth shore, that of part of the Great 
Salt Lake, will be added. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE COUN- 
SELING AND RESEARCH GRANTS 
PROGRAM OF THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I rise in 

support of the amendment to H.R. 10234 

which I have cosponsored with the dis- 

tinguished Senator from Alabama and 
others of my colleagues. 
The amendment to H.R. 10234, the 

Commerce appropriations bill, would 

provide funds for continuation of the 
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Small Business Administration counsel- 
ing and research grants program that 
was initiated under the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. The fiscal year 
1961 SBA budget, as approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and submitted by 
the President, would bring the research 
program to a halt before any of its fruits 
are available for analysis by the Congress 
or the executive branch. I believe that it 
is not only unfair but also penny wise 
and pound foolish to judge against this 
program before its contributions to small 
businesses can be measured. 

Because the program was new, SBA 
was unable to make the first grants, 
those for fiscal year 1959, until June 1959. 
It is expected, however, that the grants 
for fiscal year 1960 will be made in April. 
In the fall of this year the results of 
the first projects completed will be turned 
over to BA. 

Until some of the completed studies 
are available for analysis by SBA and 
the Congress, it is not possible to judge 
accurately their usefulness and the value 
of the program under which they are 
being made. 

If the small business research in other 
States is progressing as it is in the State 
of Utah, I can assure Senators that the 
results of these grants will be highly 
beneficial to small business. 

The research grant in my State was 
mede to the bureau of economic and 
business research of the University of 
Utah. It has been my privilege to know 
something of the scope of the project 
planned by the bureau and to know some 
of the able people who will work on it 
with Dean Clyde Randall of the college 
of business and Dr. Osmond L. Harline, 
the project director. Dr. Harline is also 
the director of the bureau of economic 
and business research and is editor of 
the Utah Economic and Business Re- 
view. 

A preliminary report from Dr. Harline 
to £BA indicates that the project is on 
schedule and is being conducted effi- 
ciently and enthusiastically by the fac- 
ulty and student personnel engaged in 
the work. 

The Utah project is divided into two 
parts. In part I, the bureau will study 
the use of informational aids by small 
business. 

The Dun & Bradstreet reports on busi- 
ness failures ascribe a large proportion 
of the failures to bad management. If 
the reports are correct, then it is vitally 
necessary that every possible technique 
be employed for increasing managerial 
ability. The results of the study of small 
business informational aids should pro- 
vide an expert evaluation of the avail- 
able aids, the extent to which they are 
now used, and methods by which their 
effective use may be expanded. 

The second part of the project under 
way at the University of Utah concerns 
the use of Government-sponsored finan- 
cial assistance programs for small busi- 
ness. 

All Senators have probably received 
complaints from small businessmen who 
were denied loans by SBA. On the other 
hand, we have all observed the beneficial 
results of SBA loans to small firms. 
Therefore, our impressions of SBA may 
be based on the experiences of only a 
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few applicants for loans. In my opinion 
it will be very beneficial to have the 
results of an independent, impartial SBA 
loan program analysis based on large 
numbers of loans throughout an area of 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, our country has in re. 
cent decades become increasingly con- 
scious of the problems of small business, 
Within the past few years, there has also 
been an increasing flow of literature on 
small business. However, there has been 
very little basic research on the myriad 
of small business problems that we have 
begun to acknowledge as existing in our 
society. 

The research grants program will, if 
continued as I am convinced that it 
should be, provide much of the needed 
fundamental research into these prob- 
lems. 

I hope that the Senate will adopt the 
amendment to provide funds for the con- 
tinuation of these grants. It would be 
tragically shortsighted, in my opinion, 
to cut short a program that was con- 
ceived and originally funded as a needed 
long-term project to last 10 years or 
longer. 





THE COST OF STORING AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the cost of storing our agii- 
cultural commodities has been placed at 
$1.7 million a day—that is more than 
$1,000 a minute. In the welter of the 
farm surplus debate has come an in- 
vestigation of profiteering and chiseling 
by elevators and warehouses. 

I have no sympathy for the crooks and 
chiselers who have abused the Govern- 
ment storage programs. There are bad 
kernels in the bin—but I want to say a 
word for storage on the farm and in the 
country elevator. Farm storage or near- 
by is best. The grain is there if needed 
and it has not added shipping charges. 
So, I believe in storage as near to the 
place of production as feasible. 

I have received many letters from 
country elevator operators—most of 
them family businesses in our South 
Dakota communities. These are people 
who have erected storage facilities at the 
urging of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to relieve storage problems 
caused by bumper-to-bumper crops. 

Many of them borrowed to build stor- 
age facilities, on which they pay local 
property taxes. They have assumed the 
risk of shrinkage and spoilage on grain 
placed in their elevators. 

The last Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement was negotiated in 1956. Costs 
have risen since that time. One oper- 
ator writes that these costs are up 25 
percent since the last agreement was 
promulgated. A nationwide survey by 
CCC shows storage costs have varied 
from 5 to 21 cents per bushel, but, as we 
understand it, all types of facilities have 
been receiving the same flat bushel rates. 

Storage payments are not gifts— 
either to the farmer who seals grain in 
a bin built for that purpose or to a local 
elevator. ‘The man who stores is re- 
sponsible for the grain—if it is lost or 
destroyed he must in effect replace the 
grain, not just repay the loan value. To 
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condition grain properly requires regular 
checking, moving, fumigating, and 
aerating. 

Investigations have revealed un- 
reasonably large profits by some of the 
large terminal warehouses, but this is 
not a true picture for the average small 
elevator man or farmer. Many of them 
have found they were losing money on 
storage when shrinkage and spoilage 
were accounted for. 

We are increasingly concerned about 
the severe economic problems of our 
small family-operated farms. We ought 
to be concerned about the problems of 
pusinessmen in our rural communities. 

Statistics on a nationwide basis in- 
undate the economic problems of the 
small elevators and the farmer who rents 
storage space to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. It is like the fellow who 
drowned in a river that averaged only 
3 feet deep. He is knocked down and 
swamped before he gets his head up to 
speak. 

The South Dakota skyline would be a 
lonesome sight without the country ele- 
vator. 

So, let us remember that generaliza- 
tions as to huge profits in the terminal 
grain storage industry do not necessarily 
mean that the man who stores grain in 
the country or in local elevators is shar- 
ing them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a list 
of the grain stored under price support 
on farms in South Dakota, and CCC- 
owned grain stored in elevators in South 
Dakota; also letters dealing with this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


CCC-owned grain stored in elevators in 
South Dakota 
MNS Sos ie eee ee bushels__ 23, 000, 000 
Re eee pea meee do__-. 20, 800, 000 
Woh ee tc eke do... 1,800,000 
WOU cceeiceucenaaekaen do__-. 1,700,000 
MS SS Sees A 032s 780, 000 
WUE ase eee oe es Oo es 500, 000 


Quantity of grain under price support in 
South Dakota—Scaled and_ stored on 


farms 
Ns cir ote acc! bushels_. 17, 400, 000 
Wheat........ erica eee do_... 14, 800, 000 
RN a ta ee a hs Do do... 25,0006, 000 
BOCs ae op tonteweue sud do_.-. 2,800,000 
Grain sorghums-_-_-~--~--- CWhoss 250 ,000 
See eee ene bushels__ 1, 100, 000 
i prpreto ce eels do_... 600,000 
BONN. o.oo ce eioee @0is2. 250,000 
CCC binsite stocks 
PN a a Ph ie te 40, 763, 722 
I ah en oe a it lan hh Gt 7,919, 092 
Se ne eee 321,199 
I ec on ei At by zs 107, 675 
RRM a 3 och Saree 779, 040 
Ce I re 2,434 
Grain sorghums____------ 73, 220 





PETERSON ELEVATOR, 
Fedora, S. Dak., March 5, 1960. 
Senator Francis CASE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Seems as if some of the politi- 
cians have gone overboard on the so-called 
high profits made by elevator operators. 
(The farmer gets the same rate on the 
farm.) I would like to acquaint you with 
my situation. 


CVI——-383 
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I have a capacity of 105,000 bushels here. 
And have only 48,000 bushels of stored grain 
on hand now which is less than half full 

Last May I put up a metal storage bin 
of 60,000-bushel capacity and this building 
has in it now a little over 28,000 bushels. 
I was led to believe that the storage was 
needed and that I would get it filled which 
never happened. 

By the time I pay taxes, insurance, and 
other expenses on my operation it is hardly 
a break-even deal, now. 

I will still have the same expenses if there 
is nothing in my storage buildings. Will 
that make the headlines? No they will say 
the damn fool should have Known better. 

We are held responsible for the condi- 
tion of this grain and that is quite a re- 
sponsibility and requires constant attention 
to avoid loss, 

I was led to believe that there was a local 
need for this storage and now I am being 
let down. I was hoping that I would get 
my investment back over a period of years 
and now that does not seem possible. 

This is my situation and would like you 
to know that this Government storage is not 
all roses. 

Yours truly, 
Abe PETERSON, 
Owner and Operator. 





ROERTS ELEVATOR Co., 
Cresbard, S. Dak., March 5, 1960. 
Senator FRANCIS CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENaTOoR CASE: Knowing you are a 
Senator from west river and knowing you 
are also a good Senator, I write in asking 
that you help an east river constituent in 
your work on Capitol Hill. 

Senator SYMINGTON said in a speech at 
Peoria, Ill., that “‘warehousemen make un- 
usually high profits from the grain-storage 
program.” His statement would have been 
correct if he would have said some ware- 
housemen and not inferred that the whole 
grain trade was in the throes of seeing which 
bank would accept more of their money for 
deposit. Some of us do not have trouble 
with a large bank account, but just the op- 
posite—we have trouble meeting our bills. 

I am a small operator as far as the grain 
storage business is concerned, having two 
frame houses and two flat houses for a total 
capacity of 175,000 bushels. I have yet to 
have a 50 percent fill of CCC inventory and 
I wouidn’t have that if I had not been forced 
into the grain storage business. Forced may 
be a little strong but if it is, it is only be- 
cause it meant that I either went into the 
storage business or get out of the grain busi- 
ness entirely. 

When you see editorials such as appeared 
in the Daily Plainsman, January 28, 1960, 
and news items (?) such as appeared in the 
Aberdeen American News, February 27, 1960, 
you wonder why the grain trade even fights 
to stay alive. Admitted that some of it is 
political, even that should make the best 
men of the trade throw in the sponge. We 
do not, however. Most of this adverse pub- 
licity concerning the storage end of the grain 
trade is being used as a political football, 
and it is up to Senators like you to help out 
and put the issue in front of the people 
squarely and as it should be. If there is any 
doubt as to what the score is, read Cliff An- 
dersen’s last bulletin (which I am sure you 
receive), and go on from there. 

Very truly yours, 
ROYcE ROBERTS, 
Manager. 
Yate, S. Dak., March 9, 1960. 
U.S. Senator Francis Case, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR CaSE: Much talk is going 
around about the warehouse storage that is 
not good or true. Some say that we, the 
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warehousemen, are making huge profits on 
it and many other charges. When in truth, 
we erected storage facilities only when urged 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the demand called for it to relieve the stor- 
age problem caused by bumper crops and the 
unwillingness of CCC to shoulder additional 
storage responsibilities. 

Now after we have erected large storage 
facilities at tremendous cost, have high han- 
dling costs, pay income tax on storage in- 
come, plus shrinkag2 and large capital in- 
vestments, we want to continue this serv- 
ice to our grain farmers. Since the last uni- 
form grain storage agreement was negotiated 
in 1956, the cost of operation of these facili- 
ties has increased rapidly but the CCC pay- 
ments have remained the same. 

Now as these attacks on the storage agree- 
ment with CCC are being made, we are ask- 
ing you to defend our problems in this field 
as a large share of this storage is handled by 
farmers themselves through their coopera- 
tive country elevators. 

In these days of soil bank land retirement 
and CCC on-the-farm storage and takeover, 
the country elevators are having a rough 
time making ends meet. We believe our 
Congressman needs to know how we feel on 
this issue. We want this storage service to 
continue as it is at present. Thanking you 
for the fine service you have rendered agri- 
culture in the past, we hope you can see our 
side of this matter and fight for us. Thank- 
ing you again. 

Very truly yours, 
ADAM F. REINSCHMIDT, 
President of Farmers Cooperative Ele- 
vator Co., Yale, S. Dak. 
FARMERS ELEVATOR Co., 
Draper, S. Dak., March 7, 1960. 
Senator FRANCIS CASE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CASE: We feel that this ad- 
verse publicity regarding the storing of Gov- 
ernment grain has been overly and unfairly 
played up in our news sources. 

Nearly all elevators are having a hard time 
making expenses. Any drastic cut in our 
storing rates is going to put many country 
elevators in the red, as many are already 
working hard just to keep even. 

All operating costs are working higher and 
higher and it is tougher every month to keep 
up with these ever-mounting costs. 

We find many farmers unwilling to reseal 
their grain at these present rates, to earn 
storage on the farms. A rate reduction is 
going to force more farm deliveries and put 
additional space problems on the elevators. 
Reduced rates will discourage any additional 
storage space being built by farmers or ele- 
vator operators, and continued large crops 
will put the storage problem back in the 
hands of the Government and increased bin- 
site building to take care of more surplus 
crops. 

It seems like a 15- to 25-percent acreage 
cut is more likely to cure the storage costs, 
than a rate cut with additional production. 

Yours truly, 
M. F. PEIRCE, 
Manager. 





THE FARMERS COOPERATIVE Co., 
Brookings, S. Dak., March 8, 1960. 
Senator Francis CASE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CASE: Much has been said 
and written lately about revenues from stor- 
ing commodity credit grain. I would very 
much like to be given the courtesy of ex- 
pressing my views to you in this letter. 

We are thankful for our storage revenues, 
but they are not a gift, nor are they too 
high for local elevators of our area. Ap- 
proximately 7 cents a bushel per year net 
does not seem high when an elevator is re- 
sponsible for $1 per bushel for corn, $2 for 
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wheat, and $2.80 for flax. The elevator, you 
see, is responsible for the cost of replace- 
ment of the grain, not the loan value. 

At first we placed the grain in storage and 
settled back to collect the revenues. How- 
ever, we found it necessary to put in a $4,000 
temperature indicating system as our corn 
was heating and was being lowered in grade 
from No. 2 to sample grade. The difference 
between the two grades eliminated any pos- 
sibility of making any profit on that particu- 
lar grain. 

We learn from experience, however, now 
the heat indicating system is in the bins, 
we fumigate regularly, we aerate the grain 
and run a good portion of our total stored 
grain over a mill to remove “fines.” This ex- 
perience helps us show a profit (approxi- 
mately 7 cents per bushel) but the risk of 
potential loss is always with us. The 
shrinkage in storing grain, and particularly 
in conditioning grain, is always a balance 
factor between showing a profit or a loss. 
If one is fortunate in containing the shrink- 
age to a minimum then a profit will be at- 
tained. If shrinkage cannot be held to the 
minimum, then you discover you have no 
profit because you do not have the same 
number of bushels you took in for the ac- 
count of commodity credit. 

To briefy summarize: I do not believe 
there is any more efficient way of storing 
grain than in the local elevators. (I would 
like to know total cost of storage at CCC bin- 
sites including shrinkage and loss of grade.) 
(A 3-percent shrink on $3 per bushel of flax 
is a loss of 9 cents per bushel.) 

Storing grain for commodity credit is 
compatible with cash grain merchandising 
in such a manner that both services are done 
for less because of the other. 

Cash grain could not be merchandised for 
our farmers at an approximate (4 percent}, 
yes, 4 percent, gross margin without CCC 
storage. Nor could a reasonabie profit be 
shown on the storing service without the 
help from cash grain merchandising by re- 
ducing total fixed cost and distribution of 
manpower. 

I urge you to use your influence to main- 
tain the present storage rates so that local 
elevators will not have to greatly increase the 
grain merchandising service cost to our 
already ccst-laden farmers. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR B. SOGN, 
General Manager. 


I have written a masters thesis on how 
grain elevators can exist while working on a 
3- to 5-percent gross margin. If you are in- 
terested, I would be glad to send you one. 





MIDLAND GRAIN & LUMBER Co., 
Midland, S. Dak., March 8, 1960. 
Senator FRANCIS CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We have a few thoughts on the 
grain storage controversy that we would like 
to call to your attention. Until a few years 
ago this company did not have a storage 
agreement and all CCC grain was on a 
handling only basis, grain was shipped to a 
designated terminal upon receipt and we 
operated with a small elevator on a cash 
grain basis. 

CCC was continually short of storage 
room and requested this firm to enter into 
a storage contract. We did this and built 
storage facilities of modern style and fur- 
nished our community with the needed place 
to go and also delivery could be made at a 
time when the producer could conveniently 
deliver the grain due CCC. Prior to this it 
nearly always conflicted with the new har- 
vest so that it was a matter that the farmer 
was hard put to remove last season’s crop 
due CCC in time to clean his bins for the 
new crop. 

The facilities that we have built are the 
things that have enabled us to stay in busi- 
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ness as you well know that CCC has captured 
the main part of the grain production. In 
fact they are our biggest competitor. Also 
by the item that had we no storage we would 
now be completely out of business, the way 
it has turned out we handle this grain in 
South Dakota, pay the increased property 
taxes in South Dakota, hoping to make a 
profit which we then share with the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department. 

Storage rates have not been increased, all 
costs connected with the proper warehousing 
and storage of grain have increased, labor 
costs alone are up 25 percent since the time 
that we entered into a storage contract. To 
properly check and condition grain as a pub- 
lic warehouse calls for continuous checking, 
moving and at times several fumigations in a 
very short period of time. The charge per 
bushel per year is not high compared to 
the risks and responsibility the warehouse- 
man has. 

We have tried to keep up with our 
responsibilities to our local producers and 
the Government farm program and think 
that we have done a good enough job that 
the grain trade should not be castigated in 
the public press. In the light of any fair un- 
biased examination am sure that it would be 
found that a rate increase would be due. 

Yours truly, 
Gust A. LARSON. 





Murpo ELEVATOR Co., 
Murdo, S. Dak., March 9, 1960. 
Senator FRANCIS CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR CasE: The grain storage in- 
dustry has received a lot of adverse publicity 
from the Senate investigation of grain stor- 
age rates. The cost to the peopie has not 
become great because of excessive rates but 
because of the vast amount of grain that 
has to be taken care of. Overproduction 
cannot be laid at the door of the warehouse- 
mean. 

Pressure to build storage facilities far in 
excess Of normal needs has forced ware- 
housemen to risk construction of costly 
buildings that can only serve the demands 
of a Government program that has been 
labeled as a temporary measure. In most 
cases, no guarantee has been given that these 
facilities would be filled and if filled that 
they would remain so. At this station in 
1958 and 1959 an additional 160,000 bushels 
of capacity was erected that would be of no 
use to our normal grain buying operation 
when the program ends. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation under 
its uniform grain storage agreement, has 
placed additional demands upon the ware- 
houseman over and above those required by 
State law. In spite of this, grain storage 
rates have held remarkably steady. 

Newspaper headlines have made much of 
the word “profit.”” The USDA grain storage 
survey covered direct operational costs and 
did not pretend to include costs of shrink- 
age, loss in quality, income taxes and return 
on investment. When all factors are in- 
cluded it will be shown that the grain in- 
dustry has a relatively low rate of profit 
and that grain storage rates are not exces- 
sive in light of the responsibility taken and 
the service rendered. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD PECK. 


THE FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE 
ELEVATOR Co., 
Revillo, S. Dak., March 9, 1960. 
Senator FRANCIS CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to you in 
regard to this storage, and our liability that 
we incur when we sign a uniform storage 
agreement with the CCC. 
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In 1953 we had 77,000 bushels of capacity 
here, in 1960 we have 300,000 bushels capacity 
here, in 1960 we have 100,000 empty. 

In 1953 we were debt free and operated on 
our own capital, in 1960 we have a debt on 
new construction of nearly $70,000. 

Why did we go from a sane operation to q 
very high-risk operation? The answer is 
pressure; first, from CCC to handle ang 
receive grain on the takeover from farmers; 
second, from farmers who want to take out 
CCC loans in the warehouse. These are 
usually short-term and storage earnings are 
small, from August to January; third, from 
the Department of Health, Education, anq 
Welfare. 

Protecting grain from weather is not our 
only responsibility, it has to be protected 
from birds, vermin, and insects. 

The CCC now allows farmers to keep grain 
on the farm for 3 years, paying them storage 
at the same rate we earn. Not 1 in 20 
farmers takes care of the grain as it should 
be—turning and fumigating. 

In the fall of 1957 the corn was delivered 
here with moisture of 1514 to 16 percent. 
Too high for safe storage. We dried it all at 
no expense to the producers; this was not 
done to induce farmers to deliver here, but 
for our own protection as we have to maintain 
the original grades at all times. This would 
be impossible if we did not replace about 5 
percent of the corn with new corn each year, 
This is an added expense not taken into ac- 
count in the storage rate. 

In Scuth Dakota we have a very good ware- 
house law. It requires every licensed ware- 
house to carry a bond payable to the State 
covering 100 percent of our outstanding stor- 
age liability. 

The CCC does not give South Dakota ware- 
houses any additional credits for this pro- 
tection, yet it costs us $278 a year extra, 
taxes and insurance run $525 per month that 
are not taken into account by CCC in figuring 
their binsite costs. Storage rates have not 
been raised, they are the same as in 1956— 
all costs of plant operation have gone up 
each year. 

In 1958 elevator supplies and repairs were 
$4,463.80; in 1959 elevator supplies and re- 
pairs were $5,105.06; so far in 1960 fiscal year 
they have passed $6,000. 

We hope no drastic action will be taken 
to make it more difficult than it is at present 
to remain in compliance with the CCC and 
HEW. 

Yours very truly, 
ELMER BEHLINGS, 
President. 
ROBERT Bork, 
Vice President. 
RALPH STREET, 
Secretary. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Floyd 
E. Lewis, vice president of the Tri-State 
Milling Co., of Rapid City, S. Dak., also 
wrote me at some length on this sub- 
ject—and some other matters. Pertinent 
parts of Mr. Lewis’ letter follow: 

We had three of our country elevators in 
the cost survey conducted by CCC. The re- 
sults were as follows on the cost of storing 
a@ bushel of wheat: 68-million-bushel ele- 
vator, 13.2 cents per bushel; 28-million- 
bushel elevator, 17.2 cents per bushel; 20- 
million-bushel elevator, 22.7 cents per 
bushel. 

These cost figures do not include indirect 
costs such as quality, deterioration, shrink- 
age, and return on capital investment. 

Many of our farmer customers are becom- 
ing quiet uneasy because of the figures this 
committee released. As you know they re- 
ceive the same storage rate as the grain ele- 
vator operator. They feel like we do. They 
are not being paid too much for the risk and 
expense connected with storing grain. 
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In South Dakota there are 43,500,000 bush- 
els of grain in farm storage, with 51 million 
pushels in commercial storage. The farmers 
in our State are about as big in the storage 
pusiness as the commercial warehouses. 
They made investments in bins on the advice 
of the county committee, hoping the earn- 
ings would justify the investment. 

We were amazed at the profit one indi- 
vidual claimed. He must have been one that 
rented air base property from the War De- 
partment for practically nothing then stored 
grain for CCC. This we could understand. 
He is not a recognized commercial ware- 
houseman. 

None of us mind an investigation but we do 
think you should gather all the facts and 
figures before arriving at conclusions. 

Yours truly, 
TRI-STATE MILLING Co., 
FiLoyp E. Lewis, 
Vice President. 





THE SITUATION IN CUBA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, last 
week it was my privilege and great op- 
portunity to talk with the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Christian Herter, and the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, Mr. Roy R. Rubottom, 
with respect to affairs in Latin America. 
At that time they advised me that they 
were seriously considering sending Am- 
bassador Bonsal back to Cuba. I pleaded 
with them with every bit of persuasive- 
ness I was able to muster not to make 
what I thought would be a tragic mis- 
take in sending our Ambassador back to 
Cuba. 

I endeavored to point out to them that 
it would be considered the rankest type 
of appeasement by people all over Latin 
America who oppose communism, and 
that it would be considered the rankest 
type of appeasement not only by the 
Latin American governments which op- 
pose communism, but also by Latin 
American groups and Latin American in- 
dividuals, particularly those people who 
had seen fit to defect from Castro’s gov- 
ernment. 

I further went on to say that it would 
have at the same time the effect of giving 
strength and support to the Castro gov- 
ernment, which is so strongly anti- 
American, because it would make it ap- 
pear that at a time when Castro needs 
help—and he needs help today, and is 
obviously getting it from the Soviet 
Union—the Government of the United 
States was endorsing the actions of Cas- 
tro, and would also have the effect of 
making it appear that we were support- 
ing him and holding him up. 

Furthermore, I pointed out that it 
would appear that we were once again 
doing business with dictators—because 
undeniably and unquestionably Fidel 
Castro is a dictator—and that once 
again, while we were ranting against dic- 
tatorships, we were, for all practical pur- 
Poses, appearing to be, in fact, support- 
ing a dictatorship. 

I also tried to point out to them that 
it would accomplish no good, even though 
they might be in some instances so naive 
as to believe that the government of 
Castro is not beyond redemption and 
that there is still some opportunity to 
rescue it from the Communist movement, 

Of course, they did not agree with 
me. I pointed out to them that these 
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actions will result in a loss of prestige 
by the United States and in confusion 
among our Latin American friends as to 
where the United States really stands. 
They will result in discouragement for 
those who fight against communism and 
dictatorship. However, my views ob- 
viously did not have any effect upon 
the Secretary of State or upon the As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

This morning, confirming my proph- 
ecy to some extent, the Miami Herald 
published an article entitled “Top 
Cuban Red Vows Economic War Upon 
United States.” At the time Ambas- 
sador Bonsal was arriving in Havana, 
Cuba, Ernesto Guevara, who is the head 
of the economic warfare program in 
Cuba, attacked the United States, say- 
ing: 

Cuba’s great friend is Soviet Russia. 


The Miami Herald article states that 
Guevara repeated the statement several 
times. 

Further, the article states: 

He vowed that all U.S. “monopolies” 
would be ousted from Cuba. He blasted the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank and other Amer- 
ican credit institutions as “loan sharks.” 


So it went. He is quoted as saying: 


Cuba’s economic war will be against the 
great North American power. 


I could not help being reminded of the 
statement made by Mr. Khrushchev 
several months ago: “We will bury the 
United States.” 

Later, when he was asked to explain 
that statement, Khrushchev said he was 
talking about economic warfare. Now 
we find the puppet Cuban Government 
ready to declare—in fact, it has de- 
clared—economic warfare against the 
United States. Is it not ridiculous for 
the United States now to appease the 
present Cuban Government in the light 
of all that we have done in the past for 
the benefit of the Republic of Cuba? 

Earlier today I returned to Washing- 
ton and read a UPI article dated Havana 
only 8 hours after Ambassador Bonsal 
returned to Havana. The article, which 
is published in today’s Washington 
Daily News, reads, in part: 

President Osvaldo Dorticos flatly accused 
the United States last night of “undeniable 
sabotage” and “criminal aerial attacks” 
against Cuba. 


Dorticos was thunderously applauded 
by some 15,000 people, it is said, as he 
attacked the United States and said 
that never again did Cuba want to 
have any economic consort with the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have both articles printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Miami Herald] 
Top CuBAN RED Vows ECONOMIC WAR UPON 
UNITED STATES 

Havana, Cusa.—Leftwing extremist Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara, Cuba’s economic czar, Sun- 
day vowed to wage economic war against the 
United States and throw out all American 
monopolies in the country. 

Guevara, Argentine-born lieutenant of 
Premier Fidel Castro and head of the Cuban 
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National Bank, denounced the United States 
and defended a recent Cuban-Russian trade 
pact on a TV broadcast as U.S. Ambassador 
Philip W. Bonsal flew back to resume the 
Havana post he quit 2 months ago in protest 
against anti-American accusations by Castro 
and his government. 

“Cuba’s great friend is Soviet Russia,” 
Guevara said. He repeated the statement 
several times. 

Bonsal was bringing hope of improvement 
in United States-Cuban relations, now at 
their lowest ebb. 

As Bonsal left New York for Havana he 
said his return to the capital he left January 
23 was not appeasement of Castro’s regime, 
but rather “evidence of our desire to con- 
tinue discussions.” 

Guevara, an avowed Marxist who became 
head of the Cuban National Bank although 
he had no previous banking experience, 
called the trade treaty signed with Soviet 
First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan in 
January ‘“‘the best ever negotiated by Cuba.” 
The treaty called for Russian purchase of 
Cuban sugar and exchange of other com- 
modities. 

Taking note of criticism of the pact in 
the United States, Guevara said, “It is none 
of the United States business what treaties 
we sign; but this treaty does not have the 
political implications the United States 
thinks it has.” 

He vowed that all U.S. monopolies would 
be ousted from Cuba. He blasted the U‘S. 
Export-Import Bank and other American 
credit institutions as “loan sharks.” 

American sugar, mining and cattle come 
panies are the major investors in Cuba. 

The revolutionary government will free 
Cuba of a single-industry economy, Guevara 
said, referring to the main national sugar 
product. 

“It is counterrevolutionary to say that 
without sugar there is no country,” he said. 

He heaped praise on the Soviet trade pact 
by which Russia promised to buy a million 
tons of sugar a year for 5 years at world 
market prices, and give Cuba a $100 million 
credit at 214 percent interest. 

Then he blasted American oil concessions 
granted by ousted dictator Fulgencio Batista 
as “so crooked” that the total area of con- 
cessions granted actually amounted to three 
times the size of Cuba itself. 

“Cuba’s economic war will be against the 
great North American power,” he declared. 
Cuba does not need American dollars, he 
said, because ‘‘we can buy with our sugar in 
barter transactions.” 

He charged that American banks and fi- 
nancial institutions charged Cuba such 
exorbitant interest that on some loans the 
rate of interest was 61 cents on the dollar. 

But nowhere did he specify just how Cuba 
planned to carry out “economic war” against 
the United States. 

He spoke after Ambassador Bonsal had 
said in an airport statement at New York 
that he would work hard to try to better 
relations with Cuba. 

[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 21, 
1960] 
BonsAL MISSION IS UNDER A PALL—DorTICOS 

CONVICTS UNITED STATES OF UNDENIABLE 

SABOTAGE 


Havana, March 21.—President Osvaldo 
Dorticos flatly accused the United States last 
night of “undeniable sabotage” and “crimi- 
nal aerial attacks” against Cuba. 

It marked the first time a high Cuban Gov- 
ernment official had lodged such charges di- 
rectly against the United States in public. 

The bitter onslaught, aired over television 
and radio, came less than 7 hours after U.S. 
Ambassador Philip Bonsal returned from 
Washington to try to salvage steadily worsen- 
ing relations between the United States and 
Cuba. 
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OUSTED 

Earlier yesterday leftwing extremist Er- 
nesto (Che) Guevara, head of Cuba’s Na- 
tional Bank, lashed out at U.S. economic 
policies and vowed that all American busi- 
ness monopolies soon would be ousted from 
Cuban soil. 

Premier Fidel Castro also was scheduled to 
speak at the 15,000 person-strong rally at 
Havana’s huge Sports Palace, but he failed 
to show up, without explanation. 

Senor Dorticos accused the United States 
of being responsible for: 

“The undeniable sabotage of the La Cou- 
bre,” a French munitions ship which ex- 
ploded at a Havana dock March 4. 

“Criminal aerial incursions’ by light 
planes which “burn our canefields, try to 
destroy factories, and fill our people with 
terror.” 

Attempts to keep the Cuban Government 
from buying arms. 

A campaign ‘“‘to destroy the Cuban econ- 
omy.” 

“Before dying of hunger, Cubans would 
decide to die in the trenches of the revolu- 
tion,” the President declared. 

GREAT FRIEND 

Guevara, one of Castro’s closest advisers, 
stanchly defended Cuba's recent trade pact 
with the Soviet Union. “Cuba's great friend 
is Russia,” he said. 

(In Washington, U.S. Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter, asked yesterday about 
Cuban economic policies, said it looked as if 
some of them “were following a Communist 
pattern.” 

(Mr. Herter said ‘‘there are certainly Com- 
munist sympathizers” holding high office in 
Cuba, but added it was not possible “to say 
affirmatively that Cuba is Communist at the 
present time.’’) 

The new denunciations darkened hopes 
that Mr. Bonsal, who left Cuba January 23 
at the start of Castro’s anti-U.S. campaign, 
could achieve his mission of preventing an 
outright diplomatic break between the two 
governments. In New York, just before 
his departure, Mr. Eonsal made it clear the 
U.S. State Department had no idea of ap- 
peasement toward the Castro regime. 

No member of the Cuban Foreign Office 
was on hand to greet the Ambassador, but a 
crowd of about 400 persons welcomed the 
emissary warmly. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, to 
me this is a sort of sickening appease- 
ment. It is a kind of Churchill um- 
brella retreat, in the face of oratorical 
blasting. If we follow such a course, 
it will get us into great trouble. I should 
say that we are showing an attitude of 
softness and appeasement to the coun- 
tries of Latin America. I believe the 
simple question which the State De- 
partment and the Government of the 
United States must ask themselves is, 
Are we, by reason of sending Ambassacor 
Bonsal back to Cuba, and by endeavor- 
ing to give the present Cuban Govern- 
ment preferential treatment, aiding a 
Cuban Government which has indicted 
the United States? Shall we continue 
to support an obviously Communist-type 
government? Shall we continue to give 
that Government our money, our time, 
and our consideration to help it spread 
its communistic doctrines farther into 
the Caribbean area? 

I thought it was a tragic mistake to 
have Mr. Bonsal return to Havana. I 
believe the developing events are sub- 
stantiating the fact that it was a tragic 
mistake. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). The Senator from Florida 
said “Churchill” when he may have 
meant “Chamberlain.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Utah, who is now presid- 
ing over the Senate. I certainly did not 
mean Churchill, because Churchill has 
never been an appeaser, and would not 
be. But all of us remember the tragedy 
of Chamberlain and his umbrella- 
pursuing course of appeasement against 
the Nazis at a time when a firm position 
probably could have headed off the great 
World War II. 





KAMEHAMEHA I: SYMBOL OF 
HAWAII 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
under established law and in aceordance 
with practice, the new State of Hawaii 
is entitled to select two of its great lead- 
ers for its representatives in Statuary 
Hall here in the U.S. Capitol. 

The law was passed in 1864. Since 
Hawaii and Alaska have only recently 

een admitted to the Union, neither has 
determined which of its great men and 
women will be selected for the place of 
honor. It is not necessary to make se- 
lections immediately. Indeed, there are 
grounds for exercising great care rather 
than speed in making the selections. 

The record shows that States generally 
have been most deliberate in arriving at 
decisions. For instance, 4 of the 48 old 
established States have not yet placed 
a statue in the Capitol; 6 others have 
placed only one; most, if not all, of the 
other 34 States took their time in mak- 
ing their selections. For instance, Ore- 
gon did not make its two choices until 
1952. Colorado and Montana each made 
its first selection only last year. 

Now that Hawaii is entitled to make 
selections, considerable interest has de- 
veloped. A number of names have been 
considered. Because Kamehameha I 
played such an important part in the 
early history of Hawaii, and also because 
his name has been so frequently men- 
tioned in connection with Statuary Hall, 
it seems fitting to review his life in rela- 
tion to the history of Hawaii. 

There is general agreement that 
Kamehameha I stands for the best in the 
indigenous culture of Hawaii. That cul- 
ture was organized around a feudal sys- 
tem, and as in all such systems, land, 
power and patronage went to the chief 
who conquered his rivals. Many chiefs 
before the time of Kamehameha I 
aspired to extend their power through- 
out the Islands, and engaged in war to 
do so, but all failed. 

Kamehameha I, however, was success- 
ful. With his success, the bloody wars 
of earlier days came to an end. With 
peace came unity, and a more beneficent 
rule with the promulgation of the first 
law safeguarding all the people, high 
and low, old and young. 

Kamehameha I lived at a crucial 
period. He was already a _ powerful 
chief on the island of Hawaii when the 
islands were discovered by the outside 
world. He rapidly extended and con- 
solidated his power, so that within a few 
years, Hawaii was unified. 
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Thus the possibility that marauding 
newcomers might take over the islands, 
piece by piece, dealing with one high 
chief after another, never entered the 
Hawaiian picture. This fact was ex- 
tremely important for Hawaii’s future. 

Kamehameha I was an extraordinary 
man. Born and bred in the indigenous 
culture, he felt that the old gods, the old 
order in which he had been nurtured, 
had been kind to him. Thus he stead- 
fastly held to the old law, the old reli- 
gion, the old social system. 

Impressive in physique, dignified in 
manner, he commanded and received 
respect from the explorers and sicentists 
who, following Captain Cook, visited the 
islands and came to know this great 
Hawaiian. 

Kamehameha I was highly intelligent, 
He immediately perceived that the out- 
side world had useful utensils, skills, and 
materials that were unknown in Hawaii. 
These things he accepted willingly. He 
invited skilled artisans to live in the 
islands and work for him. The new- 
comers were expected to obey the old 
law, and they did. They were not given 
land—only the permission to use land 
allotted them by the King. No uninvited 
foreigner was permitted to live in the 
islands. A few Russians tried to do this, 
but they soon left. Outside the social 
order, outside the King’s patronage, no 
stranger could make his way, under the 
firm, strong control exercised by Kame- 
hameha I. 

Living at this unique and crucial 
period in Hawaii’s history, Kamehameha 
I was himself unique. He stood as a 
bulwark against drastic change, and 
thus cushioned the impact of the out- 
side world on Hawaii. But he was too in- 
telligent to turn his back on things 
hitherto unknown in Hawaii. He took 
into his service not only artisans, but 
English-speaking men who served as in- 
terpreters and counselors. He _ wel- 
comed foreign visitors, and issued the 
necessary orders for visiting ships to 
secure water and fresh food supplies. 
From them he learned much of the ways 
of the Western World and how to deal 
with other nations in peace and with 
dignity. 

It may be truly said that the unifica- 
tion of Hawaii under so intelligent and 
powerful a man as Kamehameha I, at 
the crucial moment when Hawaii first 
met the impact of the outside world, was 
of the utmost importance to the future 
of the islands. 

It may also be truly said that 
Kamehameha I exemplified and still 
symbolizes, the best in the indigenous 
culture. The old law, the old religion, 
were cast aside shortly after his death 
in 1819. A period of chaos and lawless- 
ness followed, but in 1820 the first Ameri- 
can teachers and missionaries arrived. 
Within a few years the language had 
been reduced to writing and the people 
became literate. Following this, the 
absolute rule of the king was trans- 
formed into a constitutional monarchy. 
The feudal system of landholding was 
transformed into private landholdings. 

All these drastic changes took place 
rapidly. The organization of the islands 
into a kingdom and the orderliness 
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established by the great king made pos- 
sible the survival of Hawaii as an inde- 
pendent nation with its own culture. 

Kamehameha I was a great Hawaiian 
whose rule unified the islands, and en- 
abled them to withstand the first impact 
of the outside world. If he had never 
lived, the course of Hawaiian history and 
developments would doubtless have been 
different indeed. But he did live—and 
Hawaii will always remember its debt to 
Kamehameha I, well termed Kame- 
hameha the Great. 

On way of discharging this debt, and 
the debt of the State of Hawaii to the 
indigenous people of the land, is to place 
a statue of Kamehameha I in Statuary 
Hall. There it might also serve as an 
incentive for visitors to learn something 
of the man, his people, and his islands. 





THE TIES WHICH BIND THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREECE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the REcorD a very elo- 
quent address delivered last night by 
Secretary of State Christian Herter be- 
fore the 14th Ahepa national banquet. 
The speech is worthy of the attention of 
the Senate because it expresses so suc- 
cinctly and so well the ties which bind 
the United States and Greece—two of the 
world’s great democracies. His remarks 
also emphasize the strength of NATO to 
which both the United States and Greece 
have contributed so much. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE CHRISTIAN A. HER- 
TER, SECRETARY OF STATE, AT THE 14TH AHEPA 
NATIONAL BANQUET IN HONOR OF THE USS. 
CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Distinguished guests, fellow members of 
Ahepa, it is most gratifying to see around 
me the faces of so many of my friends and 
former colleagues in the Congress. On an 
occasion like this it is a little hard to believe 
that I have been away from the Hill at all. 

It is indeed a pleasure to attend the na- 
tional banquet of Ahepa, membership in 
whose Boston chapter I am proud to claim. 
Because I think of myself as one of you I 
take this occasion to announce that I plan 
to make a visit to Athens within a few weeks. 
T expect to stop there on the 5th of May, 
following the NATO meeting in Istanbul. 

Greece is a land of many beauties, created 
both by nature and by men. The genius of 
the Greek people is expressed not only in 
the monuments of their culture but also in 
their friendliness and charm. Not least in 
these endowments are their gracious and 
devoted king and queen. I look forward to 
& pleasant and relaxing opportunity to renew 
my acquaintance with a beautiful country 
and with many good friends. 

Iam here tonight to acknowledge a debt. 
Not to pay it, because that is beyond my 
power, but to acknowledge it and thereby 
a an indication of its nature and magni- 
ude, 

The debt is the debt America owes to 
Greece. It is a debt of many aspects, intel- 
lectual, artistic, political, human. It is a 
debt not alone for knowledge and ideas, but 
above all for inspiration, for examples of 
excellence, beauty and courage. 

The United States has been very much 
aware of its debt to Greece from its begin- 
nings as a republic, for the Greek tradition 
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is the well-spring of our own freedom. Thus 
we have sought where we could to offer 
repayment. Since I happen to be a grad- 
uate of Harvard I think particularly of the 
efforts of Edward Everett, a Harvard man 
who like myself was an editor, a Congress- 
man, a governor of Massachusetts, and U.S. 
Secretary of State. Edward Everett was for 
a time professor of Greek literature at Har- 
vard, hence he enjoyed a full awareness of 
the glories of that legacy. It was he who 
led the widespread movement for American 
popular support of Greece during her war 
of independence. From 1821 to 1830 there 
were contributed from all over this country 
clothing, medicine and financial support to 
relieve the suffering of the rebirth of free- 
dom in the ancient nation where freedom 
was born. 

It would be an error, however, to think of 
Greek sacrifices in the cause of freedom only 
in terms of events a century or more past. 
The fierce and courageous dedication to free- 
dom displayed by the Greek people during 
the Second World War and after it was 
both inspiring in itself and important to the 
broader effort. Here again we sought to help 
in what ways we could, in gratitude for the 
contribution in blood and gallantry being 
made by the Greek people to our own secu- 
rity and freedom. 

Moreover in the time since then Greece has 
played and continues to play an essential 
role in the strength of NATO as the shield of 
Europe. Just as the size of a nation in area, 
population or resources does not necessarily 
determine the magnitude of its contribution 
to ideas and culture, so the size of a member 
of an alliance does not in itself give a meas- 
ure of its value to the alliance. Interde- 
pendence creates an equality among partners 
which our Nation gladly and, may I Say, 
humbly acknowledges. 

The contribution to the life and echieve- 
ments of this country by Americans of Greek 
descent is, like the contributions to freedom 
of Greece herself, not only a matter of the 
past but of the present and future. Two 
symbois of this are the presence with us 
tonight of a young Member of Congress of 
Greek descent, and the recent announcement 
of plans to found a Hellenic University of 
America. 

And the ideas of the ancient Greeks, like 
the descendants of the ancient Greeks, have 
their contribution to make to events today. 
The Greek orator Isocrates, addressing the 
Olympiad of 380 B.C., said ‘“‘The name of the 
Greeks is a symbol not of who we are but 
of what we are. He who shares our culture 
is a Greek.” Since the very essence of the 
culture to which Isocrates referred was 
political and intellectual freedom, his words 
apply today. He who shares the love of free- 
dom, with all that freedom entails culturally 
and politically, is today not alone a Greek, 
nor an American, but a citizen in full stand- 
ing of the community of the free. 

That is the animating spirit of NATO and 
of other associations for the defense of free- 
dom. That must be the governing spirit of 
this country’s relations with any nation 
which has freedom or hopes to gain it. 

It is clear that this same spirit is reflected 
in the ideals and service of AHEPA. It seeks 
at once to promote the better understanding 
of true Hellenism and to encourage loyalty 
to the United States. It was founded by and 
for Americans of Greek descent, but its ranks 
include leaders in American life from many 
backgrounds. The causes served by AHEPA 
over the years have ranged from relief to 
victims of flood and hurricane in Florida, 
Mississippi, and Kansas to war and disaster 
relief, and health and educational support in 
Greece and other areas of the Middle East. 

The annual AHEPA excursion, which sails 
for Greece tomorrow night, is a useful means 
of strengthening the bonds that exist be- 
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tween the citizens of the community of the 
free. As President Eisenhower said last year, 
“Today the country needs more individual 
diplomats from Main Street traveling abroad 
as part-time ambassadors to help build un- 
derstanding as a foundation for lasting 
peace.” I particularly congratulate AHEPA 
for the 25,000 volumes of American books, 
collected by its chapters, which the excur- 
sion will take with it to give to the people 
of Greece. Even this impressive contribu- 
tion is, of course, only a token repayment of 
the debt of culture the world owes to Greece. 
But it is an important token, not only of 
gratitude but of bonds that remain strong. 

So I offer all good wishes to the members 
of AHEPA at their 14th national banquet. 
I congratulate you on the usefulness and 
success of your program, and I urge you to 
continue, in the future as in the past, your 
contributions to Hellenism, to Americanism, 
and to the cause of freedom. 





THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, next 
Sunday 17,000 people will assemble in 
Washingtcn for a conference. It will be 
an event of great significance for the fu- 
ture of the Nation, because these 7,000 
people from all over the country, and 
some from abroad, are coming here to 
talk about our children. They will be 
taking part in the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

The State of Kansas will be repre- 
sented by a delegation of 70 outstanding 
citizens. The Kansas Council for Chil- 
dren and Youth, under the direction of 
Don M. Pilcher, of Lawrence, Kans., ex- 
ecutive director, has been active in this 
field for many years. 

The President of the United States 
will address the conference Sunday 
evening; and all next week the dele- 
gates will discuss the problems and needs 
of American youngsters and make pro- 
posals for meeting their needs. 

The White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth is a citizens’ confer- 
ence. It is organized and run by the 
people of the United States, acting 
through local, State, and national organ- 
izations, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of 92 representative citizens who 
were appointed by President Eisenhower. 
Congress provided some funds for basic 
organization in the budget of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, but most of the cost of 
the Conference has been met by foun- 
dations, organizations, industry and in- 
dividuals. 

It has become a good American tradi- 
tion to take stock every 10 years of con- 
ditions for our children. This 1960 
White House Conference is the sixth 
such national gathering. The first 
White House Conference on Children 
brought 200 child welfare leaders to- 
gether in Washington early in 1909, on 
the invitation of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Each one of the White House 
Conferences has stressed a different 
aspect of child welfare. Each Confer- 
ence has had an important influence on 
legislation and services for children. 

The 1909 Conference dealt with just 
one subject—dependent children. Its 
chief aim was to stimulate nationwide 
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interest in getting homeless and neg- 
lected children out of old-fashioned 
orphan asylums and into good adoptive 
or foster homes. That first Conference 
produced a historic statement on the 
value of home life for children, which 
laid the foundation for the widows’ pen- 
sion movement and the aid to dependent 
children program. Other recommenda- 
tions led to the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau and the.organization 
of the Child Welfare League of America, 
and encouraged the growth of adoption 
agencies. 

The second White House Conference 
on Children, in 1919, drafted minimum 
standards for child employment, child 
protection, and maternal and child 
health. These standards formed the 
basis for many State child labor laws, 
for the Sheppard-Towner Act, and for 
the maternal and child health program 
under the Social Security Act. The rec- 
ommendations of the 1930 Conference 
were summarized in a Children’s Char- 
ter which proclaimed the right of every 
American child, “regardless of race, or 
color, or situation,” to health, education, 
decent housing, an adequate standard of 
living, anda home. These recommenda- 
tions, too, are reflected in provisions of 
the Social Security Act. 

Ten years later, the 1940 Conference 
outlined a program for State and local 
action to improve conditions and serv- 
ices for children in all sections of the 
country, in the cities, and on the farms. 
World War II interfered with carrying 
out most of this program. But it was a 
program for the decades. The 1960 
White House Conference could well come 
up with many of the same recommenda- 
tions, and we would be working on them 
for years to come. 

Fortunately, one of the achievements 
of the 1950 Conference was the creation 
of machinery for citizen action. Lay and 
professional groups interested in chil- 
dren banded together in a Council of 
National Organizations on Children and 
Youth. Committees formed in many 
States to plan for the welfare of young 
people coordinated their activities 
through a National Council of State 
Committees. These bodies, which func- 
tioned through the 1950’s, have been pre- 
paring for the 1960 Conference. After 
the Conference is over, they will go to 
work to carry out its recommendations. 
In the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, an  Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth has 
been cooperating with these citizen 
organizations. 

People all over the country have been 
working for more than a year to get 
ready for next week’s conference. In 
every State and territory, there is a 
White House Conference committee, ap- 
pointed by the Governor. County com- 
mittees have been organized in more 
than half the counties of the United 
States. Doctors, social workers, clergy- 
men, teachers, lawyers, college profes- 
sors, businessmen, labor leaders, farm- 
ers, and housewives worked on these 
committees. Public opinion polls, fact- 
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finding surveys and studies, town meet- 
ings and local, regional, and State con- 
ferences are some of the ways the local 
and State committees used to collect 
information for the reports they pre- 
pared for the White House Conference. 
Some of these reports are quite volumi- 
nous, and they are likely to form the 
most detailed body of information yet 
compiled on State and local services for 
young people. 

It is estimated that nearly 5 million 
people had some part in this tremendous 
preliminary activity. Many of them 
were teenagers, high school and college 
students. These youngsters worked ac- 
tively with local and State committees; 
they participated in conferences with 
their elders. They held youth confer- 
ences of their own, and came up with 
very good and serious recommendations. 
Nearly 1,000 young people will be at the 
White House Conference, next week, as 
full-fledged delegates. This Conference 
will not just talk about youth; it will 
also listen to what youth has to say. 

Fifty years after the first White House 
Conference on Children, this Golden 
Anniversary Conference is meeting at the 
end of a decade which has witnessed 
breathtaking changes in our country and 
in the world. The next decade is likely 
to bring even more sweeping changes. 
The Conference will be considering the 
impact of these changes on the lives 
of our children today and tomorrow. It 
will be concerned with the strain which 
our exploding population has placed on 
all services for children. It will consider 
such problems as broken families, work- 
ing mothers, children with mental or 
emotional handicaps, children with 
physical handicaps, delinquent young- 
sters, and young people without the skills 
needed in order to get jobs in this age 
of automation. 

The delegates will have to try to 
anticipate the problems of the 1960’s. 
They will propose ways of meeting the 
shortages of schoolteachers and class- 
rooms, of qualified social workers, health 
workers, and vocational counselors. As 
President Eisenhower wrote in his letter 
calling the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence: 

The rapidly changing times in which we 
live * * * make it incumbent upon us to do 
everything we can to plan ahead and to see 
that we prepare today’s children well for life 
in tomorrow’s world. 


The huge Conference next week repre- 
sents not the end of a stocktaking proc- 
ess, but a beginning. The delegates will 
learn much from each other; and what 
they learn they will take home to their 
States, their communities, their 
churches, schools, and civic organiza- 
tions. They have already learned much 
from their factfinding and their local 
and State conferences about services 
that are lacking. They have made in- 
ventories of their unmet needs. With 
the impetus of the 1960 White House 
Conference, they will be able to go ahead 
with the most important part of their 
work, for the most important part of the 
1960 White House Conference will be the 
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action taken after it by American citi- 
zens, to carry out the programs which 
they themselves propose. It will be up to 
them to see to it that all American chi]- 
dren have an equal opportunity to 
“srow in freedom” in the world of to- 
day and tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I urge all Senators to 
keep in mind, and to attend whenever 
it is possible for them to do so, this out- 
standing Conference on Children and 
Youth. 





VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCASTS 
TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, last 
week I addressed this body regarding the 
dire menace which is growing just 90 
miles from our Florida shores. At that 
time, I asked for specific action on the 
part of the United States to offset the 
irresponsible anti-American mouthings 
of Fidel Castro; I asked that we place 
before the Cuban people, who still are 
our friends, the truth about American 
policies and intentions. 

In outlining current Voice of America 
programing last week, I asked for cor- 
rection of two critical shortcomings: 

First, broadcasts in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese; and 

Second, broadcasts on medium or 
standard bands, rather than the present- 
ly used short wave. 

Mr. President, I am happy, indeed, to 
report that the Voice of America will 
begin nightly hour-long broadcasts to 
Latin America tonight. The programs, 
which will commence at 8 p.m., eastern 
standard time, will be in Spanish. Pres- 
ent plans call for an opening 15-minute 
newscast, followed by a 5-minute com- 
mentary, a 10-minute feature, and then 
a quarter-hour music program. This will 
be followed by another 10-minute fea- 
ture, and, finally, a 5-minute news 
capsule. 

We should commend the Voice of 
America and the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy for the swiftness with which they are 
responding to the need. I am further 
informed that, even now, investigations 
are being made of the possibility of the 
use of commercial American broadcast- 
ing stations to beam Spanish-language 
broadcasts to Latin America on standard 
bands. As we all know, few people own 
radios which can receive short wave pro- 
grams. In fact, they number less than 
3 percent in Cuba, even judging by the 
most generous estimates. 

This is a positive approach to the prob- 
lem, and is a highly encouraging sign to 
those of us who have watched in dismay 
while Fidel Castro took over, as propa- 
ganda tools, the free press and radio 
of Cuba. 

The use of standard bands will insure 
that the people of Cuba, now being de- 
nied factual information, will have the 
facts, so they can decide for themselves 
whether or not Castro himself is now 
betraying the announced goals of de- 
mocracy of his 26th of July movement 
and is turning Cuba into a Communist 
police state. 
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I hope that we in Congress will resolve 
to encourage and help the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency in the next step of this vital 
program—the acquisition of the means 
or facilities to beam these programs 
southward on standard broadcast bands. 

Mr. President, during these days when 

are cocked, but silent, the real 
struggle is for men’s minds and opinions. 
We must recognize the fight for what it 
is, and what it means, not alone to this 
generation, but to those that will follow. 
We must pursue the means we have at 
hand, such as the route I have just de- 
scribed, with all haste and with all 


energy. 





SENATOR WILLIAM J. BULOW, OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on the day when the sad news 
came to us that former Senator William 
J. Bulow, of South Dakota, had died, I 
made some impromptu remarks on the 
floor of the Senate. At that time, I re- 
called two events in his life. One was his 
veto, during his first term as Governor 
of South Dakota, of a general appropria- 
tion bill which had been passed in dis- 
regard of the importance of a balanced 
budget, and which called for expendi- 
tures regardless of income. A veto of an 
appropriation bill was an unprecedented 
act at that time. 

The other was the position he took, 
while a Member of the U.S. Senate, on 
the well known court-packing bill. The 
vote he cast at that time lost him certain 
favor at the White House. 

Mr. President, I now find that in 1955, 
Mr. Bulow, who then was in retirement, 
wrote an article for the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Argus-Leader, in which he re- 
viewed the record he had made. At one 
point in the article he referred to the 
veto of the appropriation bill which I 
have mentioned, and stated: 

I was not able to accomplish very much 
for the people of South Dakota during my 
termr as Governor to which I can point with 
particular pride. 

But I do feel that the results achieved from 
my veto of that general appropriation bill is 
honor enough. 

It changed the economic philosophy of the 
State from spending money without regard 
for where the money was coming from, from 
an unbalanced budget, which had been the 
Tule, to that of a balanced budget, which 
has been the rule ever since. 

It saved the State from going bankrupt, 
and paved the way to pay off the State debt 
which is now about wiped out. 


At another point in the article he wrote 
as follows: 


During the first years of his administra- 
tion— 


Referring to the administration of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt— 

I had been invited to the White House 
Many times, sometimes alone, but more 
often in groups. 

After the court-packing bill was defeated, 
I was never invited again. I never had a 
visit with Mr. Roosevelt after that, nor did 
I ever again have a chance to go to the Ex- 
ecutive Office, 
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What I had thought was a good personal 
friendship was at an end. 

My action against the court-packing bill 
was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 

It prevented me from getting the nomina- 
tion for reelection (1942 Democratic pri- 
mary) and caused me to bite the dust of 
defeat. 

Defeat is the end of every political career 
if one plays the game and does not die when 
he ought to die. 


Later in the article he wrote as 
follows: 


To preserve the independence of the Su- 
preme Court and prevent it from being taken 
over by the Executive was worth every 
sacrifice. 

I would not change the record that I made 
in my effort to help defeat the court-packing 
bill for a life seat in the U.S. Senate. 


Mr. President, from what I have read 
of this remarkable review, by Mr. Bu- 
low, written in his later years, it should 
be evident that it is a document which 
is well worthy of being published in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that, 
following these remarks, the entire text 
of the article by th2 late William J. 
Bulow be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WILLiaAM J. BuLow Sarp: “I WovuLpn’t CHANGE 
THE RECORD FOR A LIFE SEAT IN THE SENATE” 


(By William J. Bulow) 


To my great surprise, I was elected Gov- 
ernor (1926). 

I had never figured on winning and had 
been given a job which I did not know how 
to run and had no idea what to do with it. 

I went to Pierre, was a stranger in a strange 
land. 

The Democrats in Pierre could be counted 
upon one hand. I didn’t know any of them. 

All the State offices were filled with Re- 
publicans, none of whom I knew. 

I was completely surrounded by Repub- 
licans. I did not know if any of them 
would speak to me. 

In fact, I was not quite sure that Demo- 
crats and Republicans talked the same lan- 
guage and could make each other under- 
stood. 

I soon found out that these Republicans 
were human. I could talk to any of them 
and we could understand one another. 

I got the surprise of my life when the Re- 
publicans of Pierre and the Republicans in 
the statehouse treated me with kindness. 

In fact, I could not have been better 
treated if all of them had been Democrats. 

I found the people of Pierre and the office- 
holders to be real people. None better ever 
lived anywhere. 

The 4 years (1927-31) that I lived in Pierre 
were the best years of my life and are my 
fondest recollection. 

I went to Pierre with many misgivings. I 
left there with many regrets. 


LEGISLATURE COULDN’T BREAK AN OLD HABIT 


The one thing that stands out in my 
memory as the accomplishment of my ad- 
ministration was my veto of the general ap- 
propriation bill during my first term. 

For many years the State administrations 
had disregarded the importance of a balanced 
budget and had voted the expenditure of 
money regardless of income. 

The result was that the State had passed 
from the lowest per capita debt to about the 
highest in the Nation. 
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I had made my campaign advocating a 
balanced budget, that the business of the 
State must be conducted within its income 
and not on borrowed money and that I 
would not tolerate the State going further 
into debt. 

I had stressed the same economy in my 
message to the legislature. But when they 
passed the general appropriation bill, I 
found that they had appropriated more 
than a million dollars in excess of possible 
revenue income. 

I vetoed the bill and submitted two alter- 
natives: (1) That they must either cut down 
the expenses or (2) provide for additional 
revenue income. 

The legislature, over the years, had formed 
a habit of expending money without any 
regard for income. They could not break 
the habit. They refused to pass a new ap- 
propriation bill, adjourned and went home. 

Then they brought an action in the Su- 
preme Court against me to test my right to 
veto a general appropriation bill. 

At a special hearing the Supreme Court 
reached a unanimous decision sustaining my 
position. 

This left matters so that when the Ist of 
July came, the State would have no funds 
for carrying on any of its activities. 

I was forced to call a special session of the 
legislature to provide the necessary funds. 

In the meantime the members of the leg- 
islature had had a chance to talk matters 
over back home with the people whom they 
represented and had found out what their 
desires were. 

At the special session we had no difficulty 
at all in getting together on a general ap- 
propriation bill. 

That veto was one of the main things that 
elected me (in 1928) Governor for a second 
term. But all the other State offices were 
again filled with Republicans. 

The 1929 legislature was overwhelmingly 
Republican in both branches. 

But we had learned to understand each 
other a little better. We got along fine to- 
gether and had no difficulty at all. 

I was not able to accomplish very much 
for the people of South Dakota during my 
term as Governor to which I can point with 
particular pride. 

But I do feel that the results achieved 
from my veto of that general appropriation 
bill is honor enough. 

It changed the economic philosophy of the 
State from spending money without regard 
for where the money was coming from... 
from an unbalanced bucget, which had been 
the rule, to that of a balanced budget which 
has been the rule ever since. 

It saved the State from going bankrupt 
and paved the way to pay off the State debt 
which is now about wiped out. 


A BATTLE THAT ENDED A FRIENDSHIP AND CAREER 


Neither did I accomplish very much for 
the people of South Dakota during my ten- 
ure as U.S. Senator. 

No doubt the peak of what I accomplished 
during the 12 years I had the honor to repre- 
sent them in the Senate was the work I did 
in helping to defeat the passage of the so- 
called court-packing bill (to increase the 
Supreme Court from 9 to 15 members). 

This was the most vicious proposal that 
any President ever requested Congress to 
pass. It brought about the most bitter de- 
bate that was ever staged on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The debate had been going on for many 
days. It looked like a vote might soon be 
had. The forces were about evenly divided. 
It might go either way—no one could tell. 

Mr. Roosevelt had brought to bear every 
trick that he could think of to bring about 
its passage, 
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I was scared almost to death that it would 
pass. I still think that might have happened 
if a vote had been reached. 

There were six Senators who had made no 
speeches on the floor, nor had they made any 
public commitment. I was one of the six. 

We called a meeting and got together to 
determine what we had better do. After 
discussing the matter at length, we decided 
that we ought to take a hand to try to end 
the bitter debate. 

That debate was destroying friendships, 
making enemies out of lifelong friends. It 
was wrecking the Democratic Party, was not 
in the public interest and was not good for 
the Nation. 

We six Senators believed that the bill 
ought not to pass and, for the good of every- 
one, that the debate should be brought to 
an end. 

We formulated a statement which we asked 
the Vice President (John Nance Garner) to 
convey to Mr. Roosevelt. We stated our posi- 
tion and our plan to support a motion to re- 
commit the bill to committee. This would 
end the debate and kill the bill. 

The next day a motion to recommit was 
made. It carried by an extremely close mar- 
gin. The court-packing bill came to a sud- 
den and abrupt end. 

Mr. Roosevelt was not a good loser. 
made him awfully mad. 

He could not tolerate anyone who dis- 
agreed with him. One had to agree with 
him 100 percent, or become an outcast. 

During the first years of his administra- 
tion I had been invited to the White House 
many times, sometimes alone, but more of- 
ten in groups. 

After the court-packing bill was defeated, I 
Was never invited again. I never had a visit 
with Mr. Roosevelt after that, nor did I ever 
again have a chance to go to the Executive 
Office. 

What I had thought was a good personal 
friendship was at an end. 

My action against the court-packing bill 
was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 

It prevented me from getting the nomina- 
tion for reelection (1942 Democratic pri- 
mary) and caused me to bite the dust of 
defeat. 

Defeat is the end of every political career 
if one plays the game and does not die when 
he ought to die. 

My defeat was of no particular interest 
tome. I was old enough to quit, anyway. It 
was of no interest at all to the people of 
South Dakota. 

But what is of vital interest to them is 
the fact that they have an independent Su- 
preme Court, to which the humblest citizen 
of this land may go and seek justice with 
the assurance that he will get justice—that 
he can stand before a court that does not 
take its orders from an ambitious, power- 
crazy dictator. 

I am thankful, very thankful, that we still 
have the Supreme Court just as the Found- 
ing Fathers intended it: Free and independ- 
ent, free to pass judgment against the Presi- 
dent of the United States whenever that 
President seeks to avoid his constitutional 
limitations and attempts to infringe upon 
the liberties of the people. 

It is a court that is not the mouthpiece 
of or controlled by the Executive. Let us 
thank God for the Supreme Court and hope 
that it will never be destroyed. 

The fact that I lost a good friendship and 
lost the chance of being reelected to the 
U.S. Senate does not bother me at all. 

To preserve the independence of the Su- 
preme Court and prevent it from being taken 
over by the Executive was worth every sacri- 
fice. 

I would not change the record that I 
made in my effort to help defeat the court- 
packing bill for a life seat in the U.S. Senate. 


This 
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EXPENDITURES BY INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
FOR FOREIGN TEACHERS’ SAL- 
ARIES UNDER FOREIGN AID PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the Senate discussion of the 
Federal aid to education measure, con- 
siderable point was made, with respect 
to the inclusion of aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries, that the International Coopera- 
tion Administration was aiding teachers 
abroad and it seemed strangely incon- 
sistent that a comparable policy could 
not be followed with respect to teachers 
in the United States. 

I have asked the International Co- 
operation Administration for a state- 
ment on this point, and I ask unanimous 
consent to include that statement as a 
part of my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON ICA EXPENDITURES FOR FOoR- 
EIGN TEACHERS’ SALARIES UNDER FOREIGN 
AID PROGRAM 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 4, 

1960, lists the educational projects on a 

worldwide basis with a statement of cumu- 

lative funding from fiscal year 1955 through 

1959, in the amount of $128,334,501, 
Trained manpower is essential to the de- 

velopment of a viable economy and educa- 

tion plays an important role in providing 
the required trained manpower. Requests 
from cooperating countries to ICA for tech- 
nical assistance in education range through 
all levels and substantive fields of education. 
The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s educational technical assistance pro- 
grams are carried out at the ministry of 
education or leadership level of educational 
operation. It is believed that with this 
group our technical assistance program 
would have the greatest multiplier effect. 
Thus, we find that U.S. education advisers 
have as host-country counterparts, minis- 
ters of education, deputies, university and 
college presidents and staff members, district 
and regional education officers. These people 
make up the leader core of educational sys- 
tems and, through upgrading them, our 

U.S. advisers are helping to develop and 

strengthen national systems of education. 

When related to manpower needs and eco- 
nomic development, this translates itself 
into programs of teacher education through 
which, in some instances, our technicians 
have helped countries build such a pro- 
gram from the beginning or have helped 
in the development of inservice teacher edu- 
cation programs to upgrade teachers in the 
field, many of whom have had only an 
elementary education; development and up- 
grading of programs in vocational as well 
as higher education; or the production of 
educational materials for all levels of edu- 
cation; adult education and development of 
good practices in the management of edu- 
cational systems; or in all of these areas. 
Educational technical assistance related to 
the above programs is primarily carried out 
through demonstration and training activi- 
ties, for the purpose of developing a corps 
of trained nationals who will ultimately as- 
sume full responsibility for their own sys- 
tem of education. The form in which this 
is done varies with the country in which 
the United States is furnishing the techni- 
cal assistance. 

All educational activities in countries 
where ICA is at work are vested in the na- 
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tional government; thus, ICA education pro- 
grams operate within the framework of the 
national ministry of education. The local 
control or management of public education, 
as we know it in the United States, is prac- 
tically nonexistent in the developing nations 
which request our assistance. While we be- 
lieve in the principle of decentralization as 
practiced in the United States, it cannot 
function as such in many developing na- 
tions until such time as a greater degree 
of progress has been made through elimina- 
tion of illiteracy, the development of civic 
awareness and the producing of trained man- 
power capable of carning a living and man- 
aging their own affairs. 

In some instances, our technical assistance 
programs operate through a Servicio of 
which Colombia, South America, is an ex- 
ample or through a Cooperative Service as 
it is called in Ethiopia. Both the host coun. 
try and the United States deposit funds in 
these joint fund operations. It is ICA policy 
to reduce its proportionate contributions un- 
til the project is completely financed by the 
host government. Thus, in some instances, 
the U.S. dollars, which go into education 
projects abroad and to which host-countries 
make substantial contributions, lose their 
identity. In these countries or in others 
where a project has been classed as essential 
to the development of trained manpower 
which in turn would assist in economic de- 
velopment, and where in the beginning a 
demonstration was essential, then and only 
then have some salaries of foreign teachers 
been paid. In these exceptional cases a 
demonstration has been made possible by 
this means which sold an idea, a method of 
doing, or produced trained individuals who 
could perform in the developing economy. 
Such necessary demonstrations have pro- 
vided the oft-needed motivation which 
helped a government decide on a course of 
action for its educational system. These 
are exceptions to the general policy that our 
ICA technical cooperation is basically dem- 
onstration and training. Here again the con- 
nection of teachers and salary payments with 
a national government is simply because, in 
most countries where we operate, education 
is a function of the national government. 

In one particular case the United States 
finances, under special assistance, the em- 
ployment of Arab-speaking third country 
teachers for Libyan schools as a means of 
accelerating the educational process while 
indigenous teacher training facilities are be- 
ing developed. 

The education program budget is about 20 
percent of the total annual ICA technical 
cooperation budget. These funds are ex- 
pended under six categories listed in the 
attached table. Of these categories only 
the latter two “Cooperative Service” and 
“Other Costs” would provide the means for 
payment of foreign teachers’ salaries. The 
attached table shows the total ICA technical 
cooperation budget ($400.6 million) for the 
fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. If we use 
20 percent as that part of the funds allotted 
to education under “Cooperative Service” and 
“Other Costs,” it means that in the 3 years 
cited, about $12 million would be in project 
elements for education from which salaries 
of foreign teachers could possibly be paid. 
Since these categories are not specifically 
for that purpose then it, indeed, would be 
only a small fraction of this remaining 
amount which would be used for this type 
of expense. To obtain more exact figures 
would involve querying each of the ICA mis- 
sions abroad where the detailed records are 
maintained. 

Such expenditures are and always have 
been exceptions to the general practice and 
as countries develop their economies these 
expenses are being absorbed by them. 


1960 
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ICA technical cooperation funds, fiscal years 1958-60 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 





Fise 
Elements 


Amou 
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Cooperative Services .--.+.----.-------------------- 7.¢ 
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Notr.—The above table shows the technical cooperation 
tion funds were butveted for the fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 











al year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
nt | Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 
5 35 $46. 4 36.3 $53. 3 34 
8 20 200 Zhe 40. 26 
4 19 24.5 19.1 29.5 19 
7 11 9.1 it 11.6 7 
3 6 7.9 6.2 9.0 6 
9 9 12.3 9.6 127 8 
1. 6 100 127.9 100. 0 156. 2 100 


project elements under which all ICA technical coopera- 
19%). ‘I'wenty percent of the 3-year total ($60.1 mullion) 


for the elements of **Cooperative services” and “Other costs” amounts to $12 million, approximately the amount 


used in educational technical assistance for these 2 element 
foreign teachers’ salaurivs under exceptional circumstances, 





LOYALTY OATH UNDER NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BrincEs], spoke 
again in opposition to the repeal of the 
Communist disclaimer affidavit provision, 
which was inadvertently inserted—in my 
judgment, foolishly inserted—into the 
National Defense Education Act a year 
or two ago. 

As Senators are aware, a bill is pend- 
ing on the calendar to repeal the provi- 
sion for this disclaimer affidavit, which 
requires at present that every student 
who gets a loan under the National De- 
fense Education Act make an affidavit 
that he is not a Communist. 

I hope this foolish provision will be re- 
pealed. But I think it is important to 
distinguish between the oath of alle- 
giance which is in the bill, and to which 
nobody presently objects, and the dis- 
claimer affidavit provision, which I hope 
will be repealed. 

Neither can properly be described as a 
loyalty oath. The first is the kind of 
oath we all take when we are sworn in 
as U.S. Senators or take any Government 
office. The second is required—I think 
foolishly required—of the small number 
of persons who get Federal assistance 
under the Education Act, but not of any- 
body else. 

Mr. President, a few days ago I in- 
serted in the Recorp a long list of col- 
leges and universities which had come 
out in favor of the bill sponsored by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], and myself, to repeal the dis- 
Claimer affidavit provision of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. There is 
wide student sentiment in favor of the 
bill. Iask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this place in the REcorp 
seven more editorials from college or 
university publications urging the re- 
peal of the disclaimer affidavit. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Washington State University 


Newspaper: Daily Evergreen, Feb. 19, 

1960] 

LOAN AFFIDAVIT POSES THREAT TO FREEDOM 
(By Terry Brady) 


The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 has been a point of controversy since 


s and which would be the sources of payment for some 


it came into being. Many parts of the act 
have come up for criticism, but none have 
been as bitterly opposed as the section re- 
quiring participants to sign a disclaimer af- 
fidavit to be eligible for moneys. 

Section 1001(f), is the part of the act in 
question. This section requires a student 
receiving aid to file an affidavit stating “That 
he does not believe in, and is not a member 
of and does not support any organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow of 
the U.S. Government by force or violence or 
by any unconstitutional means.” 

The opposition to this section of the bill 
has mostly come from the “richer’’ schools 
of the east coast, that can afford to run 
their student loan funds without the aid of 
the Government. 

Many of these schools have gone so far as to 
refuse or return money granted by the act. 

“he chief argument used by these schools 
is that it is morally wrong and dangerous 
to individual freedom to require an oath of 
this sort. They say this is just a case of the 
Government helping an individual and then 
dictating terms of the help. 

Schools that have been most prominent in 
this action have been Yale, Harvard, Oberlin 
of Ohio, Amherst, and Reed. 

However, these schools have not been with- 
out their backers and friends in principle. 

The controversy has even been felt here 
at Washington State. 

Last Spring the WSU chapter of the Amer- 
fcan Association of University Professors 
passed a resolution, supporting the National 
Council of American University Professors, 
on their stand against the affidavit. 

That body stated that “The affidavit was 
vague, probably unconstitutional and in- 
vidious.” 

Also, the students have acted through the 
board of control. At a recent meeting the 
board authorized ASWSU President Len Hud- 
son to write letters encouraging Congress- 
men to support abolishment of the disclaim- 
er stipulation. 

On the national level, the delegates of the 
12th National Student Congress, which met 
at the University of Illinois last summer, 
passed a resolution voicing their disapproval. 

Other support against the affidavit has 
come from Senator John F. Kennedy, Repre- 
sentative Edith Green, and Arthur S. Fiem- 
ming, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Many students at WSU and other colleges 
and universities throughout the country are 
in need of the money provided by the bill. 
The bill, in itself, is a good one. 

It is only hoped that students will not have 
to sacrifice any of their freedoms, in fact or 
principle, to partake of it. 

[From the newspaper Colorado State Mirror, 
Jan 29, 1960] 


THE PUTILITyY orf a LOYALTY OaTH 


A loyalty oath and a disclaimer affidavit, 
parts of the National Defense Education Act 
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that a student recipient of the NDEA loan 
must sign, has touched off a ruckus on cam- 
puses across the country. 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
bear truth faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all its enemies, foreign and 
domestic.”’ 

Thus reads the loyalty oath that is con- 
tinuously receiving emphatic opposition from 
educators and students throughout the 
country. Should college students, seeking 
Federal funds to finance their education, be 
required to take this loyalty oath as called 
for by the National Defense Act of 1958? 
The neediest students are the members of 
our society that are picked to receive this 
educational loan and yet they are singled 
out for special distrust. Why shouldn’t all 
students upon entering college take such an 
oath, if a few of the unfortunate members 
are compelled to do so? 

Many colleges are bowing out and are re- 
fusing to accept the help from the National 
Government because they say the loyalty 
oath and the attached affidavits interfere 
with freedom of belief. The disclaimer af- 
fidavit reads that “he does not believe in, 
and is not a member of and does not sup- 
port any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force or violence or by any illegal 
or unconstitutional methods.” A student 
has to swear under oath that he is not a 
member of a subversive organization. 

Those who are opposed to the signing of 
this loyalty oath and the affidavit have at- 
tacked the loan requirement on the grounds 
that such oaths aren’t required of farmers 
when they receive crop loans or from other 
recipients of Federal aid. “he signing of an 
oath is not an effective way to catch Com- 
munists. Needy students, who cannot take 
such oaths because of religious convictions, 
are denied benefits of the loan. The Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors and 
the American Council on Education have at- 
tacked the affidavits; the American Associa- 
tion of Universities has registered protests 
and the AAU denounced che provision last 
spring. 

Supporters of the oath and affidavit say 
that academic freedom should not include 
questionable characters who will not sign. 
Members of the ROTC, recipients of Na- 
tional Science Foundation scholarships and 
faculty members employed on classified Gov- 
ernment research all sign similar oaths and 
affidavits. A sworn statement such as the 
affidavit can be a basis for a perjury charge, 
which is one of the most effective weapons 
against subversive individuals. Supporters 
also say that experience has shown that col- 
leges are targets for Communist infiltration. 

Democratic Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts tried to have the loyalty 
clause repealed last summer but it was 
beaten by a small margin. Those opposing 
KENNEDY came forth with a clause that 
would have made it a felony, for a student 
who signed, to at any time participate in 
the activities of a subversive organization. 

One hundred seventy-eight CSC students 
are being supported by the NDEA loan pro- 
gram with the total sum of $169,000. CSC 
is but one of the 1,370 institutions with an 
enrollment of 2,217,000 students who are 
participating in the program, for which 
$31,000,000 was appropriated by Congress for 
this year. A student can borrow up to 
$1,000 a year and $5,000 within his college 
career. No payment on the principal is due 
until 1 year after the student leaves college. 
At this time the interest begins at a 3 per- 
cent rate. If a teacher works for a total of 
5 years, 50 percent of his debt to the Gov- 
ernment is canceled. 

The loan is actually a step in the right 
direction, for education does need monetary 
support. If colleges continue to drop out 
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from this Government support, it may lead 
to the destruction of a magnificent program. 
It is a problem to be considered with intelli- 
gence and not with haste and hot argu- 
ments. Let us consider carefully our stand 
in the situation. Should we pay no atten- 
tion to the loyalty oath and the affidavit 
and with not too clear a conscience still 
benefit from the NDEA loan or shall we 
fight it with a possibility of losing the entire 
program? We are of the opinion that care- 
fully planned legislation will produce the 
only satisfactory answer to this problem. 


[From the University of Chicago Newspaper, 
Maroon, Jan. 27, 1960] 


Ciariry NDEA POSITION 


Last week, the council of trustees voted to 
withdraw from the student loan provision of 
the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
unless the disclaimer affidavit clause is re- 
pealed by Congress within the next year. At 
that. time, the Maroon noted, with reserva- 
tions, its approval of the council’s action. 

The action by the trustees involved only 
the provision of the act that concerns loans 
to undergraduates. Titles four and six of 
the act were completely ignored. Title four 
of NDEA involves fellowships for graduate 
study in anthropology, Russian language, Far 
Eastern civilization, or south Asia civiliza- 
tion. Title six involves grants for study in 
UC institutes in Hindi, Bengali, Chinese, 
Arabic, and Japanese languages. 

Also left unmentioned was the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) graduate fellow- 
ship program, which grants money to stu- 
dents in the sciences on a graduate level. 

Titles four and six of NDEA contain the 
same affidavit and loyalty oath as does the 
loan progranmr The NSF grants contain an 
oath and affidavit which are very similar to 
that of the NDEA, although the wording is 
Slightly different. 

The reason given by the council of trustees 
for the tacit approval of the loyalty oath 
as contained in titles four and six of NDEA 
is that these are contracts negotiated di- 
rectly between the student and the Govern- 
ment, whereas the loan program is contrib- 
uted to and administered by the university. 
No reason has been given for the neglection 
of the National Science Foundation program. 

We cannot agree with the position taken 
by the council on either titles four and six 
of NDEA or on NSF. The disclaimer affidavit 
is insulting to students, by singling them out 
from among all the people of the United 
States as having possibly been disloyal. By 
its vague wording, the affidavit can trap a 
student, who does not know whether an 
organization to which he has belonged is 
considered subversive by the Government, 
into a perjury indictment. 

The university, by allowing its students to 
accept NDEA and NSF fellowships, is giving 
its approval to the affidavit. UC has the 
fourth largest endowment of any university 
in the United States. Surely funds can be 
found to replace those that are now being 
supplied by the Government. And surely the 
elimination of this blight is worth the extra 
expense to which the university would have 
to go. 

We strongly urge the council of trustees to 
take action soon, stating that the university 
will withdraw from titles four and six of 
NDEA, and from the graduate fellowship 
program of NSF unless the disclaimer affi- 
davit is repealed. 

{From the University of Chicago Maroon, 
Jan. 21, 1960] 
INCANTATION 

The University of Chicago has now joined 
the long and honorable list of American in- 
stitutions of learning opposed to the affi- 
davit of disbelief which must be signed by 
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students seeking loans under the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. In directing 
the university to withdraw from the student 
loan program at the end of this academic 
year if the affidavit requirement is not re- 
moved by Congress, the board of trustees em- 
phasized its distinction between the affirma- 
tive oath of allegiance which the act re- 
quires and to which no Americans have 
made any objection, and the negative dis- 
claimer of disloyalty which seems to impute 
to students disloyal intentions of which 
there is no reason to suspect them. 

Nearly every American is happy to take the 
oath traditionally taken by his fellow 
citizens: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America against all its enemies, 
foreign and domestic.” 

But loyal and self-respecting Americans 
cannot be happy about being asked, in addi- 
tion, to say: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I do 
not believe in, and am not a member of and 
do not support any organization that be- 
lieves in or teaches, the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or 
by any illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

This second disclaimer is, as the Univer- 
sity of Chicago trustees declare, superfiuous, 
offensive, and so vague in language as to 
open the way for malicious perjury prose- 
cutions. It is also, as the trustees point out, 
undemocratic, because it must be signed 
only by students among Americans generally 
and only by the financially poorest students 
who need financial aid to go to college. And 
finally, the disclaimer is degrading. It de- 
grades the student who is compelled to take 
it and it degrades the affirmative oath of 
allegiance which he has previously taken. 
President Eisenhower has recognized as 
much in recommending repeal. 

It seems to us that the disclaimer resem- 
bles a requirement that an ardent bride- 
groom who has come joyfully to the altar 
with his bride and has promised to love, 
honor, and cherish her must in addition 
swear that he will not beat her or belittle 
her or forsake her. Does anyone, including 
Senator Munpt, seriously suppose that de- 
sertion and divorce would be much dimin- 
ished if such an incantation should be added 
to the marriage vow? 


[From the Moline (Ill.) Dispatch, Feb. 12, 
1960] 


THE OATH SHOULD Go 


The temper of the times is such that Con- 
gress now is expected to repea! the loyalty 
affidavit requirement for college students in 
the Federal student-loan program. Only 10 
years ago civil liberties watchdogs consid- 
ered it a victory of a sort to have Congress 
accept an identically worded disclaimer as 
a requirement for graduate science students 
seeking aid. 

The old oath requirement was written 
into the act setting up the National Science 
Foundation in 1950. It looked at that time 
like a reasonable compromise to the original 
language of the bill calling for FBI approval 
of fellowship applicants. 

A repealer bill sponsored by Senator JoHN 
F. KENNEDY, Democrat of Massachusetts, 
would eliminate the latest disclaimer em- 
bodied in the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. A student seeking a loan must 
swear he does not believe in or belong to any 
organization that teaches illegal overthrow 
of the Government. 

KENNEDY’s bill was shelved by a 49-42 vote 
last summer after brief Senate debate. He 
hopes to find more support this year because 
his new measure retains an affirmative oath 
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of allegiance while eliminating the more 
objectionable negative affidavit. More than 
a score of colleges and universities have re- 
fused to accept Education Act funds because 
of this requirement. 

The National Science Foundation, mean. 
while, reports receiving few objections to its 
affidavit demands, signed to date by 12,000 
students, although there is no way to judge 
how many students simply refuse to file ap- 
plications for fellowships because of the re- 
quirement. On the other hand, it could be 
argued that loyalty oaths are more offensive 
to educators than to those being educated. 

But however you slice it, the loyalty oath 
is offensive to good reason. It has never, 
to our Knowledge, caught a Red or even 
set one up for a perjury conviction. 

But it has abused a great many good peo- 
ple, without cause, by rendering the implica- 
tion that until they sign a sheet of paper 
they are less than honorable citizens, 





[From the Austin (Tex.) Texan, 
1960] 


No AFFIDAVIT, PLEASE 


Sometime this month Senator Joun 
KENNEDY is scheduled to bring up a bill 
which will call for repeal of the National De- 
fense Education Act loyalty affidavit. 

As it now stands, a student is not eligible 
for a loan under the national program unless 
he: 

1. Signs an affidavit that “he does not be- 
lieve in, and is not a member of and does 
not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches, the overthrow cf the US. 
Government by force or violence or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

2. Has taken and subscribed to an oath 
as follows: “I do solemnly swear that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all its enemies, foreign and 
domestic.” 

If an applicant makes any “false, fictitious 
or fraudulent statements or representations” 
on the required affidavit, he is subject to a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or imprison- 
ment of not more than five years, or both. 

The Texan agrees that all students should 
be loyal and patriotic; however, the dis- 
claimer affidavit—in particular—neither 
provides nor instills those attributes. 

We agree with the American Association 
of University Professors which has said: 

“Gaging an individual's conduct by 
such vague criteria is a denial of due process 
of law. 

“The amendment violates constitutional 
rights of freedom of belief and association. 

“Educators rightly object to having 
students singled out to testify that they 
are not disloyal.” 

University of Texas students. should 
organize and sign a petition asking repeal 
of the NDEA disclaimer affidavit. 


Feb. 5, 





[From the Lewiston-Auburn (Maine) Sun, 
Mar. 2, 1960] 


NIXON OPPOSES THE DISCLAIMER 


Vice President RicHarp Nixon is entitled to 
wide bipartisan praise for flatly opposing, in 
correspondence just made public by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the so-called “disclaimer 
affidavit” required of students accepting Fed- 
eral loans under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. 

The disclaimer, sometimes called the 
“negative affidavit,” requires the student to 
swear that he does not believe in, and is 
not a member of, any organization advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the U.S. Government 
by illegal means. But the student is also 
required to swear to a loyalty oath, and 
Mr. NIxon says this requirement “covers the 
situation.” 
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The Vice President, in his letter to Chan- 
cellor Lawrence Kimpton of Chicago Uni- 
versity, noted also that since the disclaimer 
affidavit is not required of all recipients of 
Federal benefits, it is “unnecessary” and “un- 
warranted.” He might have added, too, that 
the mere taking of an oath, or a dozen of 
them, does nothing to inspire loyalty, at the 
same time the ceremony is meaningless to 
the basically disloyal person. 

Thus Mr. Nixon joins the man who may 
become his rival for the presidency, Senator 
JoHN KENNEDY, who wrote last year in a 
preface to a pamphlet on the issue, pub- 
lished by the Harvard Crimson: 

“The * * * loyalty provision has no place 
in a program designed to encourage educa- 
tion. It is at variance with the declared 
purpose of the act in which it appears; it 
acts as a barrier to prospective students; it 
is distasteful, humiliating, and unworkable 
to those who must administer it. This is 
not a quarrel over the principle that Ameri- 
cans should be lawful; it concerns a doctrine 
which singles out students as a group which 
must sign a rather vague affidavit as to their 
beliefs, as well as to their actions.” 

With Mr. Nixon and Senator KENNEDY 
thus on record as hostile to the disclaimer, 
let us hope Congress will find the courage 
to enact the oath repealer now before it. 
And if Congress refuses, Many more col- 
leges should join those refusing to use funds 
available under the law. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on that subject? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may proceed for an addi- 
tional minute on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to say I 
agree with what my colleague the sen- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania has said. 
The elimination of the so-called Com- 
munist disclaimer, as I am sure the 
Senator will agree, will leave in the 
oath or in the entire proceedings nec- 
essary to qualify for certain Federal 
considerations the so-called loyalty oath 
which, as the Senator said, is no more 
than the oath of allegiance. Certainly 
no loyal American could quarrel with the 
oath of allegiance which we all take. 
Members of our military forces take that 
oath, and it is an essential part of our 
qualification as citizens in accordance 
with the law’s reasonable and proper 
requirements. 

I should like to add that I have twice 
taken the Communist disclaimer oath 
myself. I have no personal objection to 
it. I do not think it does anything like 
the harm which the colleges and univer- 
Sities alleged it does. However, I agree 
it is discriminatory. I agree that it 
ought to apply to everyone or it ought 
not to apply to anyone. For that rea- 
son I think it is better we get rid of it 
and thereby relieve the colleges and uni- 
versities from their scruples and their 
hesitation as to compliance with pro- 
ceedings under the Federal Defense 
Education Act. 

1 shall therefore support the bill when 
it is taken from the calendar for con- 
sideration. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 
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Mr. CLARK. I thank my colleague 
for this renewed evidence of his support 
of our measure. 

I desire to address myself to another 
subject, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
oo from Pennsylvania has the 

oor. 





CLASSROOM SHORTAGES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, during 
the Senate debate on the education bill, 
on February 3, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the Senator from Illinois, and 
the equally able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
presented figures, which they had ob- 
tained from the U.S. Office of Education, 
showing that there are only 237 districts 
in the entire Nation which have class- 
room shortages and have reached their 
legal or constitutional borrowing limits. 
These districts, according to that report, 
have a need of only 3,086 additional 
classrooms. 

The minority leader and his colleague 
referred to these figures in deprecating 
the extent of the need for Federal aid 
to education. 

Mr. President, it seemed clear to me at 
the time that there must be some mis- 
understanding, because the figures could 
not possibly be true. I am sure many of 
my colleagues had the same reaction. I 
have, therefore, gone to some effort to 
obtain clarification of the figures, and I 
am able to present today some additional 
information. 

Because of the impending debate in 
the House of Representatives on Federal 
aid to education, I believe that clarifica- 
tion is badly needed and is particularly 
timely now. 

The explanation of the figure of 237 
is that the State Departments of Edu- 
cation were asked a very precise question 
to which they made literal replies. Our 
own Department of Public Instruction 
in Pennsylvania sent an accompanying 
explanation in which they pointed out 
that the question asked did not go to the 
root of the problem oc identifying how 
many districts had, as a practical mat- 
ter, reached the limit of their borrowing 
capacity. In Pennsylvania alone, our 
officials said, 504 school districts were in 
that predicament. Yet the wording of 
the questionnaire compelled them to 
give an answer of zero—which was Penn- 
sylvania’s entry in the column of figures 
which added up to 237. 

Since the figure shown for Pennsyl- 
vania was so much at variance with the 
facts, it occurred to me that other State 
situations might have been similarly dis- 
torted, and I accordingly suggested to 
Secretary Flemming that a supplemen- 
tary survey be conducted to “obtain the 
figures which have practical pertinence 
to the debate that is now going on.” I 
am happy to report that Secretary 
Flemming, in a letter to me dated March 
16, states that the Office of Education is 
making a supplementary survey to ob- 
tain complete information on the prac- 
tical limitations which confront the Na- 
tion’s school districts. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
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the original questionnaire sent to the 
chief State school officers; the reply from 
Carl D. Morneweck, on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction; my letter to Secretary Flem- 
ming; and his reply to me. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tionnaire and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TEXT OF QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO CHIEF STATE 
ScHOOL OFFICERS BY U.S. OFFICE oF Epu- 
CATION 


The Office of Education urgently needs in- 
formation on classroom shortages and on 
borrowed-up school districts—that is, school 
districts or school systems which are unable 
to borrow because of legal debt limits which 
cannot be waived or changed except by State 
legislation or constitutional amendment, and 
are unable to obtain financing for school 
construction through other arrangements. 
Please reply by collect telegram by Wednes- 
day, January 13. If actual data are unavail- 
able, please estimate and so indicate. If an- 
swer is zero, please reply. 

Do not count as a borrowed-up district 
any district which can obtain funds for 
school construction (1) through State or 
local authority arrangements, or by means 
which can be made available by State agen- 
cies without further State legislation, (2) 
through borrowing by municipalities, coun- 
ties, or similar units, or (3) through admin- 
istrative approval of maximum emergency 
debt limits by State or local officials. Also 
exclude districts which could borrow or ex- 
ceed debt limits by local vote of approval, 
or which did not choose to borrow. 

In responding, please utilize definitions of 
classroom shortage and enrollment given in 
our form RSS—052 (59), “Fall 1959 Survey of 
Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing.” 

Question 1. How many such borrowed-up 
districts are there in your State? 

2. How many of these districts had a class- 
room shortage in the fall of 1959? 

3. By how many classrooms were the dis- 
tricts in question 2 short? 

4. What was the total enrollment in the 
districts in question 2 in the fall of 1959? 

5. How many districts in question 2 had 
an enrollment of less than 600 each? 

If you have questions, call Dr. Louis Con- 
ger, Executive 3-6300, extension 4944 or 5454, 
at Office of Education expense. 

LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, 
Commissioner of Education. 





PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Harrisburg, Pa., January 15, 1960. 

Dr. LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, 

U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak Dr. DertHicK: This is in reply to 
your telegram of January 7, 1959, to Dr. 
Charles H. Boehm, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, relative to borrowed-up 
school districts. 

The enactment on June 18, 1959, of Act 
101 (see attached copy) removes the tax 
limitations for school purposes from school 
districts of the fourth class and places them 
on the same basis as previously existed for 
the other three classes of school districts. 

In Pennsylvania there are at least 20 
school districts which are now beyond their 
legal borrowing capacity. This is due to a 
reduction in assessed valuation brought 
about by court cases and the depletion of 
mineral resources. 

In regard to building authority financing, 
from a practical point of view, bonding 
houses will not underwrite bond issues for 
school districts which cannot meet their 
financial obligations. There is an additional 
restriction in Pennsylvania in that the 
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limits for general obligation bonds are placed 
on the assessed valuation of property. This 
means that many school districts could never 
borrow the amount of money needed for 
school buildings. On the basis of a sam- 
pling, we would estimate that Pennsylvania, 
under the conditions just cited, would need 
at least 5,000 classrooms in about 300 ad- 
ministrative units with a total enrollment 
of about 560,000. In Pennsylvania, many 
of our administrative units are comprised 
of a number of school districts operating 
their schools jointly. Considering admin- 
istrative units in this respect, about one- 
fourth would have enrollments below 600. 
However, if you wish to consider individual 
school districts instead of administrative 
units, the number is 504 out of 868 school 
districts. 

We are enclosing a copy of “The Need for 
Classrooms in Pennsylvania” which was 
submitted January 6, 1959, to Senator 
JOSEPH CLARK. 

Although there is now no legal limit upon 
property taxes for school purposes, there 
certainly is a reasonable limit beyond which 
taxpayer's efforts will decline. In Pennsyl- 
vania very few school districts are supporting 
public schools solely by property tax. They 
have resorted to nonproperty taxes which 
are levied under Act 481. This is commonly 
called the tax anything law. The most 
common taxes levied under this law are: 
per capita, occupation, amusement and ad- 
mission, wage, property transfer, trailer, 
personal property, mercantile, and general 
business. See attached table. 

We sincerely hope that, even though Penn- 
sylvania’s method of operation is rather un- 
usual, the review of classroom needs which 
we are supplying herewith, will provide 
you with concrete information concerning 
our needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart B. MoORNEVECK, 
Director of Research. 





FEBRUARY 8, 1960. 
The Honorable ArtTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: During the Senate 
debate on the education bill, on February 3, 
Senator DirKSEN referred to a study by the 
U.S. Office of Education, which he described 
as “the most recent survey on classroom 
shortage.” The study shows, according to 
Senator DirKsEN, that only 15 States have 
“borrowed-up” districts with classroom 
shortages, and that the total number of such 
districts is 237. (This discussion appears on 
p. 1917 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Later in the same debate (p. 1921), Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER said he had obtained the 
same figure from you at the White House 
when he asked how many school districts 
“were actually up against the wall.” From 
this, he concluded that only one-half of 1 
percent of all school districts in the coun- 
try “is the number with which we are con- 
cerned.” 

Since the results of this “most recent sur- 
vey,” and indeed the fact that a survey had 
been undertaken, apparently were made 
known only to the minority members of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, it was 
not possible for those of us in the majority 
to question them at the time they were 
quoted on the Senate floor. 

Through the cooperation of the Office of 
Education, however, I learned that none of 
the 237 districts listed are located in Penn- 
sylvania. The implication from this is that 
every district in Pennsylvania is able to meet 
its school building needs through its own 
borrowing, assisted by the State School 
Building Authority. 

Since this does not conform to my under- 
standing of the situation in Pennsylvania, I 
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inquired of our Department of Public In- 
struction as to what figures they had pro- 
vided in response to your survey. In re- 
sponse, they furnished me a copy of the 
letter sent to Commissioner Derthick in an- 
swer to this telegraphic questionnaire. That 
letter remarks that “there are at least 20 
school districts which are now beyond their 
legal borrowing capacity,” that “many 
school districts could never borrow the 
amount of money needed for school build- 
ings,” that “from a practical point of view, 
bonding houses will not underwrite bond 
issues for school districts which cannot meet 
their financial obligations,” and that 504 
school districts in the Commonwealth are 
thus, in effect, ““borrowed-up.” 

Nevertheless, despite this letter, the entry 
opposite Pennsylvania in the tabulation pro- 
vided to the minority is zero. 

In order that these figures may be clari- 
fied as promptly as possible, I would ap- 
preciate your advising me whether the school 
officers of other States qualified their an- 
swers, as did Pennsylvania, with information 
showing that many school districts which 
may still have legal borrowing or taxing 
power are not, as a practical matter, in a 
position to borrow for school construction. 
If so, I would appreciate receiving from you 
a revised tabulation showing the number of 
school districts in the country which have 
reached the practical limit of their ability 
to finance school building projects. 

If you do not have such information, I 
wonder whether it would be possible to send 
out an additional question as a supplement 
to the original questionnaire. If this is not 
feasible, please advise me, so that those of 
us who question the figures obtained from 
you by Senators DirKSEN and GOLDWATER 
may make our own telegraphic survey of the 
States and obtain the figures which have 
practical pertinence to the debate that is 
now going on. 

I am sure that you are as anxious as I to 
correct the impression that has been left 
by your survey that only 237 school dis- 
tricts in the country are unable to finance 
their school building needs at the present 
time; and I am sure that in view of the 
imminence of consideration of this problem 
by the House of Representatives you will 
recognize the need for prompt action to de- 
velop a clearer picture. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senator. 





THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 16, 1960. 
Hon. JosepH S. CLarK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: Iam glad to respond 
to your letter of February 8 regarding class- 
room shortages in ‘‘borrowed-up” school dis- 
tricts. 

The telegraphic survey to which you refer 
was made with the limited purpose in mind 
of ascertaining the number of school dis- 
tricts which are unable to borrow because 
of constitutional or legal limitations which 
they themselves cannot waive or change. 
Attached for your information is a copy of 
the survey, the text of which explains its 
purpose and limited scope. 

We believe that we have been careful to 
indicate the distinction between the legal 
inability of a school district to borrow and 
its fiscal incapacity to borrow, or the unwill- 
ingness of its citizens to incur debt for the 
construction of classrooms. Attention has 
been drawn to these factors in paragraph 2, 
page 1, of the report of the telegraphic sur- 
vey. This paragraph, entitled ‘‘Limitation,” 
states as follows: “Only a small part of the 
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problem of financing school construction is 
measured by this survey, because there are 
many problems other than those caused by 
the ultimate legal limits of borrowing. This 
point was strongly emphasized by the re- 
spondents, as may be seen by reference to 
the table annotations for Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee.” The 
text of the telegram addressed by Commis- 
sioner Derthick to chief State school officers 
appears on page 3 of the copy of the survey 
attached. 

As you state, our survey recorded Pennsyl- 
vania as having no “borrowed-up” school 
districts. This correctly refiects the State’s 
response to the instructions in Commissioner 
Derthick’s telegram, which asked that no 
district be counted if it could obtain funds 
for school construction through State or 
local authority arrangements. Therefore, 
while the State response noted that “there 
are at least 20 school districts which are now 
beyond their legal borrowing capacity,” 
these districts were not counted for the pur- 
poses of the survey because Pennsylvania has 
a State authority to which school districts 
have access for relief. 

Some other States also volunteered addi- 
tional information as to the practical limi- 
tations on their ability to finance school 
building projects. This information is indi- 
cated in the footnotes of our survey. How. 
ever, since as you suggest it would be valu- 
able to obtain a more accurate picture of 
the practical limitations on school financing 
confronting all the States, Commissioner 
Derthick and I have discussed the matter 
and he is arranging for the Office of Educa- 
tion to make @ supplementary survey to ob- 
tain complete information on this point. 

Attached for your further information is 
a copy of the Office of Education’s annual 
fall survey of classroom needs entitled “En- 
rollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing.” 
We believe that you will find that the an- 
nual fall survey fully depicts the classroom 
needs of the several States as they have re- 
ported them to use. For example, the State 
of Pennsylvania reports a need for 8,135 class- 
rooms in the fall of 1959. I have repeatedly 
Grawn attention in speeches and releases to 
the needs of the States for additional class- 
rooms. 

I regret that the results of the telegraphic 
survey which we have made were not fully 
available to you. It is hoped that the sup- 
plemental survey which we plan to make will 
be of assistance to you and and to your col- 
leagues. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary. 





BOND INTEREST RATES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, every day 
brings additional evidence of the need- 
lessness of a repeal of the 414-percent 
interest ceiling. As the bond market 
improves, it becomes more and more ob- 
vious that the Treasury today could, if it 
so desired, market long-term bonds un- 
der the ceiling of which it complains. 
Indeed, in my judgment, if the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board together 
had not been engaged in active efforts 
to keep interest rates high and thereby 
to impose an additional heavy burden 
on American taxpayers, the bond inter- 
est rates would be showing even greater 
improvement, and it would have been 
possible some time ago to have floated 
long-term bonds under the _ interest 
ceiling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
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point an article from the Wall Street 

Journal for the 21st of March entitled 

“Most Debt Issues Rise as Lending Ca- 

pacity of Banks Is Boosted,” and also the 

daily listing of quotations for Govern- 
ment securities, from which it will appear 
that the bond market is improving each 
day and that at least one important 
issue, the 3-percent bonds due in August 

of 1966, has now dropped below a 

4-percent yield. 

There being no objection, the article 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Bonp MarkKETS—MostT DEBT ISSUES RISE AS 
LENDING CAPACITY OF BANKS IS BOOSTED 
New YorK.—U.S. Government securities 

led the bond markets to still higher ground 

last week. After faltering late Wednesday 
and Thursday, prices resumed their upward 
trend in the final session. 

Dealers attributed Friday’s upturn to 
banking statistics, released late Thursday, 
indicating the Federal Reserve System in 
recent weeks had trended toward an easier 
credit policy. It was unclear whether this 
trend would be continued—now that March 
tax borrowings are out of the way. 

There has been speculation of late that 
the Federal Reserve might ease up on the 
tight rein it has been holding on the lending 
capacity of banks, since business activity 
generally has not expanded as rapidly as had 
been expected. 

Markups for long U.S. Treasury bonds ran 
to more than half a point in the final ses- 
sion. These brought the week’s gains to 
well over a point for most issues. Smaller 
fractional gains for investment quality cor- 
porate bonds Friday left most of these bonds 
about a point higher for the weck. 

Gains in municipals carried the indicated 
average price for tax-exempt bonds of 20- 
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year maturity back to about the best level 
since early November. 

Much of the interest in investment qual- 
ity corporate bonds centered on four new 
issues that come over the bidding block. 
Central Illinois Light Co.’s $14 million of 
first 4%s, awarded Monday, sold out quickly. 

Tuesday’s $25 million block of Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of West Virginia’s 
debenture 5s was approximately all “cleaned 
up” by late Friday. Less than 25 percent 
was estimated to remain of Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co.’s $15 million of first 
47,8, also awarded Tuesday. 

Mississippi Power Co.’s $4 million of first 
5s, awarded Thursday, were said to be about 
89 percent spoken for by retail buyers when 
the week ended. 

This means underwriters again are only 
lightly supplied with unsold corporate debt 
securities. No new public utility bond is- 
sues are listed for award this week. 

Republic of Cuba 414s lost more ground 
to end at 60, a new low. Belgian Congo 
514s also were lower. 

Last week’s upturn for U.S. Government 
bonds carried to six points or more the 
recoveries shown by some long issues from 
their record lows, reached after the turn 
of the year. As prices advanced, yields have 
declined. 

At Friday’s close, not a single issue in a 
list of 26 Treasury bonds of all maturities 
was offering the buyer a yield of 41%, per- 
cent. On January 7, when the market was 
near its recent low, 24 of these 26 issues were 
yielding 414, percent or more. 

The 3s of 1995—the Treasury’s longest 
issue of marketable bonds—ended last week 
at a 3.71 percent yield, compared with the 
4.11 percent return they were offering the 
buyer early in January. 

New high ground was penetrated by the 
Treasury’s high-coupon notes. The new 
47,8 of November 15, 1964, ended the week 
30-32 higher at 102 24-32 bid, where the yield 
was 4.17 percent. 


Government securiiies—Over-the-counter quotations—Friday, Mar. 18, 1960 
TREASURY BONDS 


Maturity 
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Bid | Asked Previous | Yield 
bid 
! 
214] 96.8 96. 12 95. 30 3.97 
21,4! 05.14 95,18 95. 4 3. 98 
2's) 90.6 99.8 99.3 3. 30 
24 Os. 4 98. 12 Ys. 0 3. 06 
28, Qs. 14 98. 18 Os. 2 3.77 
2h» 97. 20 97. 24 97.10 3. 92 
21 SY. 26 90. 2 89. 16 4.11 
Zhe 95.0 95.4 94, 22 4.09 
219] 87, 22 87. 30 87.12 4.17 
3 96. 14 95. 20 4.00 
24] 87.6 86. 20 4.07 
2he} 86. 20 86. 2 4.19 
25s! 93. 18 93. 4 4. 09 
215} 86.8 85. 20 4. 20 
216 86.0 85. 14 4.10 
3 94. 20 94.6 3. 97 
21s] 85. 28 85. 10 3. 97 
2! 2| 85. 16 84. 30 3.99 
2hy 85. 28 $5.10 3. 92 
4 | 99. 20 98. 26 4.05 
374 97. 22 96. 28 4.09 
3141 88.2 87.18 4.04 
4 | 99. 4 98. 14 4.06 
314 7.14 86. 28 4.05 
Sle 90. 14 89. 30 4.05 
3 386.0 85. 6 3.71 











1 Partially tax exempt. 


Note.—Fractions represent thirty-seconds; 101.1 means 101142. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Tennessee and the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania have 
spoken many times about the yields on 
Government bonds. I should like to put 
into the Recorp at this point the latest 
issue I have been able to find of a large 
Publication dealing with Government 


bonds. This is a publication of Aubrey 
G. Lanston & Co., Inc., dated March 21, 
1960. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first five columns—type, 
coupon, maturity, offering price, and 
yield before taxes—be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Callable bonds figured to call date if price is 


at 100 or above and to maturity if price is 
below 100 

















Issue Yield 

Type! Offering {before 
price taxes 
Coupon Maturity 

Bi | be ae | Mar. 24, 1960__..]| 3 percent....] 3.00 
Bi -------.--| Mar. 31, 1960....| 2.75 percent.} 2.75 
N | 113] Apr. 1, 1969__--- ieee 1.49 
Big Pe cwatnce es | Apr. 7, 1960_...- 2.65 percent.| 2.65 
Be foo Apr. 14, 1960....| 2.75 percent_| 2.75 
Bi ie A. Us FOG ice tb icnc Bs ccc See 
Bi ‘ec ncnce Apr. 21, 1960_...| 2.80 percent.} 2.80 
Bi Be ire ae os f Ane, 26 30Gb ot. 5 iia <5: 2. 80 
i a See | May 5, 1960__... 3.10 percent.} 3.10 
Bi |_..-..-..-| May 12, 1960__--| 3.15 percent_| 3.15 
N 314| May 15, 1960....| 100-2........ 2. 80 
N 3lo nasaisel ad Aen oe aennananenente ae 100-3 jsseeesee 2. 83 
Cc 4 |- wale QS coe a 100-5+-_. 2.2. 2. 8) 
Me Beste May 19, 1960_...] 3,18 percent.| 3.18 
me foo | May 26, 1960-.-.| 3.20 percent.| 3.20 
Be, Bees ckse | June 2, 1960_....] 3.22 percent_| 3.22 
Oe Bees | June 9, 1969_.... 3.24 percent.| 3.24 
Be fo... | June 16, 1°60_...| 3.28 percent_| 3.28 
Bi eos: | June 22, 1969__..| 3.29 percent.| 3.29 
Bi aeioeae| June 23, 1960_...| 3.30 percent.| 3.30 
Bi | Sees, | June 30, 1960_.-.|_....do 3. 30 
my ‘Perenetce } duly 7, 1060-....-]..<.. d 3. 30 
Bie fo | July 14, 1960 3.30 
Be. pecans | July 15, 1960 3.35 
Re. Pee | July 21, 1960 3.35 
Bi ee | July 28, 1960.....].....do 3. 35 
Bi |.-.--.---- | Aug. 4, 1960_...- 3. 40 
a “Bone | Aug. 11, 1960 3. 40 
N 434; Aug. 15, 1960_...| 100-16__.._.. 3. 47 
Pe | Patience. | Aug. 18, 1960._..] 3.40 percent.}| 3.40 
Be Peete Aug. 25, 1960....{..... Cleans 3. 40 
WO Be ciieicmcies Sept. 3}, 1960... b.. ie Sac acad 3. 40 
ee Pace ea Sept. 8, 1960_.... 3.47 percent.| 3.47 
Bi eset Sept. 15, 1960....| 3.42 percent.| 3.42 
N 113} Oct. 1, 1960_..... Wee asa 3. 07 
Bi vdecummcm et OCR Rae Ree cea 3.45 percent.} 3.45 
B 24s} Nov. 15, 1960... 99-8 3.3 
Cc ere. . Oeacenagas 
Bi ntiicintesiven = ee ae ale 
Cc 474| Feb. 15, 1961.22. 
N 134) Apr. 1, 3908. .... 
N 35%] May 15, 1961... 
N 4 i 2 
B 234} Sept. 15, 1°63_..- 
N 13) Oct. 1, 1961_..... 
B 216) Nov. 15, 1961... 
N 35s; Feb. 15, 1962.2... 
N Bre Cee mes 
N 114] Apr. 1, 1962___.- 
B 214) June 15, 1962-60- 
N 4 | Aug. 15, 1962... 
N 114} Oct. 1, 1962_..... 
N 334] Nov. 15, 1962___- 
B 214) Dec. 15, 1962--60- 
N 254) Feb. 15, 1963... 
N 114} Apr. 1, 1963.2... 
N 4 | May 15, 1963.--- 
B 2's} Aug. 15, 1963.... 
N 114] Oct. 1, 1963...... 
N 475; Nov. 15, 1963... 
B 3 | Feb. 15, 1964.22. 
N 115! Apr. 1, 1964... 
N 434; May 15, 1964__.. 
N 5 Aug. 15, 1964__.. 
N 114] Oct. 1, 1964.-...- 
N 473) Nov. 15, 1964... 
B 254] Feb. 15, 1965__.- 
P 214) Dec. 15, 1965-60- 
B 3 Aug. 15, 1966___- 
B 2!6) June 15, 1967-62_ 
B 214) Dee. 15, 1968-63_ 
B 214] June 15, 1063-64_ 
B 4°} Get. '¥, 10nee 2): 
B 2'5| Dee. 15, 1969-64__ 
B 219} Mar. 15, 1970-65 
B 219) Mar. 15, 1971-66. 
B 219} June 15, 1972-67_ 
B 214| Sept. 15, 1972-67. 
B 213! Dee 15, 1972-67... 
B 378! Nov. 15, 1974.._- 
B 4 Feb. 15, 1980... - 
B 314/ June 15, 1983-78. 
B 314] May 15, 1985___- 
B 314) Feb. 15, 1990_.._] 90- 7 
B 3 | Feb. 15, 1995....] 86-4...-..... 3.71 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
publication would indicate that no single 
issue is close to the 412 percent limita- 
tion. One issue is at 4.18, but the long- 
est term bond of all, the type B 3 per- 
cent bond for February 15, 1995, has a 
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yield of only 3.71. All the short matu- 
rity bonds are down. The question nat- 
urally arises, why did the Treasury 
Department ask to have the 4% per- 
cent limitation on E bonds taken off 
when the Treasury is issuing the bonds 
at 334 percent and they themselves rec- 
ognize that is sufficient to meet the pres- 
ent market? 

Yet they have come to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and have sent 
word to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, that they would like to have this 
limitation removed in order that they 
can sell them, whereas there would not 
be any bond selling at anything like that 
price under the present circumstances. 
Every yield is down again. 

I think this shows the wisdom of be- 
ing very careful in removing limitations 
which have stood for a long time, and 
which have been very useful in finan- 
cial policy. 

I believe that a record to show the 
situation item by item is desired. I 
could have inserted in the Recorp the 
shorter issue carried by the news serv- 
ices at the end of last week, which 
showed exactly the same situation to ex- 
ist as does this report. But the present 
report deals with each individual type of 
bond and shows the type, the coupon 
rate, the maturity, the offering price, 
and the yield before taxes. The report 
shows that the yields are down again, at 
a very low figure. 

I think it is interesting that the House 
Ways and Means Committee reported a 
bill to the House, and it was ready for 
action on the floor of the House, but the 
decision was reached not to press for 
action on the floor. Possibly the reason 
was that a good deal would have been 
said about the existing rates and the 
necessity to try to break those rates by 
some new device. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 





[No. 126] 
Aiken Fong Mansfield 
Allott Frear Martin 
Anderson Fulbright Monroney 
Bartlett Gore Morse 
Beall Green Morton 
Bennett Gruening Moss 
Bible Hart Mundt 
Bridges Hartke Murray 
Brunsdale Hayden Muskie 
Bush Hennings Pastore 
Butler Hickeniooper Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hill Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Randolph 
Cannon Hruska Robertson 
Carlson Jackson Russell 
Carroll Javits Saltonstall 
Case, N.J. Johnson. Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, 8.C. Scott 
Chavez Jordan Smathers 
Church Keating Smith 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Kerr Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Douglas Long, La. Wiley 
Dworshak McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Eastland McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McGee Yarborough 
Engle McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Magnuson Young, Ohio 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY] are absent because of 
illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLpD- 
WATER] is necessarily absent. 





THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, yesterday morning, spring 
came to Washington and with it came 
the memory of Robert Browning who 
said: 

The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven: 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 


The seasons come and go, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the return of spring fills the 
world about us with renewed life. Awak- 
ened by the birds singing just outside 
my window this morning, I marveled at 
the renewed vigor with which all of 
nature expresses itself at the first new 
touch of spring. I thought how won- 
derful it would be if the eternal spring 
of God’s infinite love might always be 
manifested in the lives of men as it is 
manifested in this season by every voice 
in all of creation. Just as the soft touch 
of spring awakens the sleeping blossoms 
of earth, making them burst forth in all 
of their glorious colors, decking the 
stage of the world again in fresh and 
resplendent beauty, so can the spring 
of our omnipotent Creator’s love nur- 
ture and bring to full growth an ever- 
blooming flower within the bosom of all 
humankind, the flower of friendship and 
brotherly love, to shed its fragrance 
throughout all eternity. 

Tennyson said: “I am a part of all 
that I have met.”” Then, let us all carry 
with us each and every day the song of 
spring and the love of our Father who 
is in His heaven. Then, all will be right 
with the world, indeed. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF HUNGRY 
HORSE DAM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise 
to make a progress report on the con- 
tribution of Hungry Horse Dam to the 
economy of Montana and the Nation, 
and the potential contribution of an- 
other even greater development in my 
State. 

Hungry Horse Dam is the one former 
President Truman wisely told his Mon- 
tana audience to take a good look at, 
because it would be a long time until 
they saw another one rise if the Repub- 
licans gained power. 

Hungry Horse Dam was bitterly op- 
posed by the private power companies 
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and other short-sighted interests. But 
nowadays Hungry Horse Dam is quite 
respectable. 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review 
which Harry Truman called the second- 
worst paper in the country—as to its edi- 
torials I would classify it as the worst— 
recently printed a fair news story de- 
tailing the tremendous progress of Co- 
lumbia Falls since construction of Hun- 
gry Horse Dam nearby. The Great 
Northern Railway, in its recent bro- 
chure entitled ““Great Resources,” points 
out how this “single development’— 
Hungry Horse Dam—helped open new 
industrial horizons in the Flathead 
Valley. As one example, the brochure 
points out that the Anaconda company 
invested $60 million for a new aluminum 
reduction plant at Columbia Falls. 

I might mention that the positive atti- 
tude of the Great Northern Railway, 
whose management realizes the immense 
benefit to business created by Federal 
multipurpose dams along its line, is in 
marked contrast to the shortsighted, 
poor business attitude of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, which is violent in its 
opposition to the proposed new dam in 
the Clark Fork-Flathead Basin of west- 
ern Montana. Let me say for the record 
now, in case anyone chances to turn to 
it some 10 or 20 years from now, that I 
predict the Northern Pacific Railroad— 
if it is still ranning—will eventually brag 
about Paradise or Knowles Dam, which- 
ever is built in the Clark Fork-Flathead 
Basin. For the dam which would be 
authorized by S. 1226 will bring even 
greater benefits to the people and busi- 
nesses of Montana than the remarkably 
successful Hungry Horse Dam. 

One of the baleful predictions made 
by opponents of Hungry Horse Dam— 
now being made by opponents of Para- 
dise Dam—was that it would create a 
sea of mud. The Hungry Horse News, 
published at Columbia Falls by Mr. Mel 
Ruder, reports what happened to that 
prediction in a recent issue. Let me 
quote from the article entitled “Hungry 
Horse Dam Creates Flathead Jobs”: 

Prediction that Hungry Horse Dam would 
create a 34-mile long lake with mudflats fell 
fiat. The lake filled to capacity July 9, 1954, 
and each summer since that time has been 
full. 


The Hungry Horse News goes on to 
point out that— 


in 1954, Hungry Horse prevented a repetition 
of the damaging 1948 flood. 


Further, the News reported that the 
dam— 
has returned $16,730,000 in earnings from 
power sales, and it is expected that the entire 
cost of the project will be paid before the 
anticipated 50-year payoff period ends. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorD, 
immediately following these remarks, 
the full text of the articles to which I 
have referred, which appeared in the 
January 31 issue of the Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review, Great Resources Brochure 
No. 14, published by the Great Northern 
Railway, and the February 26 issue of the 
Hungry Horse News. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Spokane Spokesman-Review, Jan. 
31, 1960] 
Town LOOKS FOR MORE PROSPERITY 


CoLuMBIA FALLs, MONT., January 30.—Co- 
lumbia Falls, a Montana city that doubled its 
population in the past decade, expects con- 
tinued growth in the 1960’s. 

This is a town with industrial jobs, 5 min- 
utes from trout streams and 17 miles west of 
Glacier National Park. 

The 1950 census showed Columbia Falls 
as having 1,232 residents. Postmaster Dud- 
ley W. Green estimates population now at 
2,500, and the number of Pacific Power & 
Light residential customers has likewise dou- 
bled since 1950. 


NEW PLANT OPENED 


Important date for Columbia Falls was 
August 15, 1955, when the Anaconda Alumi- 
num Co. plant was dedicated. The plant is 
the only aluminum producer in the Treas- 
ure State and employs 580 men. More than 
half the employees live in or near Columbia 
Falls with the balance in other Flathead area 
communities. 

Bringing the industrial job total in Co- 
lumbia Falls to more than 1,000 are the 400 
men who work at the four local lumber mills, 
Stoltze Land & Lumber Co., Superior Build- 
ings Co., and Rocky Mountain Lumber Co. 
Plum Creek, employing 200 men, located 
here in 1945; Rocky Mountain in 1948. 

Columbia Falls, hub of the Flathead’s lum- 
ber industry, shipped a record 3,946 carloads 
of lumber over the Great Northern railway in 
1959. This compares with 3,342 carloads in 
1957 and a record for the time of 779 car- 
loads in 1947. 


FOREST IS SOURCE 


Most of the timber milled here comes from 
Flathead national forest which is cutting at 
the sustained yield figure that can be main- 
tained. 

Columbia Falls is proud of its school and 
church growth. 

There is a new 18-room grade school erect- 
ed in 1953-54 through Federal grants total- 
ing $600,000 that came as a result of Hungry 
Horse dam. 

Montana's largest concrete dam was start- 
ed in 1948. The 564-foot high structure was 
considered complete January 1, 1953. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


Slated for dedication next March is the 
new 600-student, $1,660,000 Columbia Falls 
district high school. The structure covers 
113,000 square feet. 

Columbia Falls is a city that in 1946 had 
just one resident pastor. Now there are 10 
churches, First mass was held in the new 
$200,000 St. Richard's Catholic church 
Thanksgiving week. Local Methodists dedi- 
cated their new Sunday school and fellow- 
ship wing November 22. The Assembly of 
God dedicated its new Columbia Falls church 
January 1, and last spring local Baptists 
moved into their new church. 





[From the Great Northern Railway Co. 
Brochure, No. 14] 


FLATHEAD VALLEY INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL MIGHT AMID SCENIC GRANDEUR 


Nestled below the western slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains in northwestern Montana 
is the picturesque valley of the Flathead 
River. Farmers from Idaho and California, 
who recognized the richness of the 300,000 
acres of soil on the valley floor, settled here 
and broke the first sod in the late 1880's. 
A lack of transportation restricted their 
markets until Great Northern Railway 
Crossed the valley with its mainline in 1891, 
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opening the valley to national markets, and 
spurring logging operations which had de- 
veloped soon after the settlers arrived. 

Industrial development is more recent. 
Just as the availability of transportation 
helped the valley blossom into a full-fledged 
economic community, so has a single de- 
velopment helped open new industrial hori- 
zons in the valley. 

The new project was harnessing the thun- 
dering Flathead River to produce power at 
reasonable rates. Hungry Horse Dam tames 
the mighty river’s south fork long enough 
to churn out 285,000 kilowatts of power. 
This factor, plus the abundance of water 
which flows from nearby mountains, is 
bringing new industry to the Flathead Val- 
ley. One example: Anaconda invested $60 
million for a new aluminum reduction plant 
at Columbia Falls, a few miles downstream 
from Hungry Horse Dam. The operation, 
Anaconda’s first venture into the aluminum 
field employs 600 persons and produces 
60,000 tons of aluminum annually. 

The Pacific Power & Light Co., a private 
utility, and Flathead Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., a public utility, distribute abundant 
supplies of power through the valley for 
farm, home, and industry. 

But new industry is not diminishing the 
importance of agriculture to the valley. 
The rich soil and nurturing climate, typi- 
cal of sheltered mountain valleys, com- 
bined with new farming and irrigation tech- 
niques contribute an important share of the 
valley’s income through agriculture. The 
valley is known for its seed potatoes and seed 
peas; for its sweet cherries which are culti- 
vated on the eastern shores of Flathead 
Lake. But it also produces a significant 
volume of field crops such as wheat, barley, 
hay, oats; and small fruits such as apples. 
Much of the grain and hay is consumed by 
dairy cattle, still another important agri- 
cultural factor in the valley. 

Great forests of the valley and nearby 
mountain slopes put logging and forest prod- 
ucts high on the list of valley industry. 
Among the important activities: manufac- 
ture and treating of railroad ties; produc- 
tion of plywood; lumber milling; growing 
and marketing a substantial share of the 
Nations’ Christmas trees. The Flathead Na- 
tional Forest, which nearly surrounds the 
valley and is managed on a sustained yield 
basis, provides much of the raw material 
for the lumber industry. 

Mountains, an abundance of waterways, 
winter snow, and mild climate make the 
Flathead Valley a natural recreational area. 
Within a few minutes drive is Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Flathead and Whitefish Lakes— 
two of the continent’s most beautiful fresh- 
water lakes. Boating, fishing, swimming, 
hunting both big game and waterfowl, golf- 
ing, skiing—the recreational opportunities 
are unlimited. 

The Great Northern’ transcontinental 
mainline opens the Flathead Valley to na- 
tional markets by rail; Federal highways 2 
and 93 provide north-south and east-west 
access for residents and visitors. 

About one-third of the valley residents live 
in the county seat of Kalispell (population 
11,000), which also serves as a distribution 
center for forest and farm products. White- 
fish (population 5,000) provides important 
impetus for the valley’s lumber industry, 
besides being a gateway to much of its vaca- 
tion delights. 

Columbia Falls (population 2,000), home 
of Anaconda’s aluminum reduction plant, 
also serves the North Fork River country 
where some of Montana’s largest lumber 
mills and logging operations are located. 

Somers, one of the valley’s smaller com- 
munities, boasts thriving plywood and tie- 
treating plants. The town is on the north- 
ern shore of Flathead Lake. 
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[From the Hungry Horse News, Feb. 26, 1960] 
HuNGRY HorRSE DAM CREATES FLATHEAD JOBS 


Fateful decade in the Flathead was the 
1950’s that saw first power produced at 
Hungry Horse Dam October 1, 1952, and then 
August 15, 1955, dedication of the Anaconda 
Aluminum Co. plant 2 miles northeast of 
Columbia Falls. 

The Flathead was fortunate to have an 
aluminum plant under construction even as 
the big dam was being completed. Burning 
in the night as President Truman’s special 
train pulled into Columbia Falls were brush 
clearing piles at the future site of the Ana- 
conda Aluminum Co. plant. Plant con- 
struction years were 1953, 1954, and 1955. 
Peak employment was 1,600. 

Plant construction eased the transition 
from dam building to these years. Ana- 
conda Aluminum Co. employment averages 
near 600 jobs. Many other jobs in the 
Flathead were created in professions, services, 
and trades as a result of the new plant with 
its 600 employes. 

Prime contract to build Hungry Horse 
Dam was awarded General-Shea-Morrison, 
combination of 12 firms, April 21, 1948. 
Total prime contract was given as $48,061,070. 
After 1 million cubic yards of rock and sur- 
face material was excavated, first concrete 
placing took place September 7, 1949. 

The Hungry Horse News presented a week- 
to-week progress story of Hungry Horse Dam 
construction. First picture of the project 
appeared in our volume I, No. 1, issue pub- 
lished October 8, 1946, and showed the drill- 
ing rig at the future site of Hungry Horse 
Dam. 

October 4, 1952, saw last concrete placed in 
mass of dam itself. November 2, 1952, was 
visitors’ day with 814 cars carrying 3,500 
persons driving across the massive dam. 

Top concrete placing month was July 1951, 
with the tally 235,649 cubic yards. 

Total cost of the project was $101,500,000 
compared to $108,800,000 stated as antici- 
pated cost when the project started in 1948. 

Building Hungry Horse resulted in more 
than 17 million man-hours being worked in 
Montana. Manufacture of cement, elec- 
trical equipment, reinforcement steel and 
other products for the dam was considered 
to have created equally as many man-hours 
of employment in a score of different States. 

Howard S. Latham, Bureau of Reclamation 
safety and labor relations officer, gave the 
man-hours worked per year as follows: 
2,723,862 in 1949; 3,288,079 (not including 
500,000 man-hours logging the reservoir 
area) in 1950; 4,991,305 in 1951, and 3,600,000 
man-hours worked in 1952. 

The project was built without a single 
regular strike, and completed ahead of 
schedule. 

Peak employment building Hungry Horse 
Dam was 2,500 and the construction payrolls 
brought growth and prosperity to the Flat- 
head. Annual construction payrolls were 
considered $8,500,000. 

Wage pattern in the area in 1948 saw 
common laborers’ pay at $1.25 an hour. The 
first General-Shea-Morrison contract in 1948 
established $1.3744 an hour construction 
base for common labor. This was increased 
to $1.50 in 1950, $1.6714 in 1951, and $1.79 in 
1952. Many men worked 7 days a week 
as construction started in spring, continuing 
into the fall, and then winter layoff for 
many. 

The year 1953 saw construction windup. 
Clyde H. Spencer, project construction 
engineer for the Bureau of Reclamation, left 
July 19 to become Bureau chief for Cali- 
fornia. David Culver succeeded him. C. W. 
“Smokey” Wood, project manager for Gen- 
eral-Shea-Morrison; E. W. Simpson, General- 
Shea-Morrison general superintendent, and 
D. H. Henderson, General-Shea-Morrison of- 
fice manager, left that year. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Is there further morning 
business? If not, morning business is 
closed. 





LEASING OF A PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 

ished business, which will be stated by 

title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8315) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to lease a portion of Fort Crowder, 
Mo., to Stella Reorganized Schools, R-I, 
Missouri. 





RESOLUTION OF TEXAS SOIL CON- 
SERVATION DISTRICTS SUPPORT- 
ING PROPOSED SENATE SOIL AND 
WATER CONSERVATION RE- 
SEARCH PROBLEMS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the Association of Texas Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts in recent annual conven- 
tion in Galveston, Tex. 

This resolution is on the subject of 
soil and water conservation research— 
a matter of vital importance to the 
growth and development of Texas and 
the entire Southwest. 

The research program now in effect 
is inadequate to meet the national need 
and I will give full support to the Asso- 
ciation in its efforts to increase and ex- 
pand soil and water conservation re- 
search. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to ke printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
RESEARCH AS ADOPTED BY ASSOCIATION OF 
Texas Som CONSERVATION DISTRICTS IN 
ANNUAL CONVENTION AT GALVESTON, TEX., 
JANUARY 13, 14, AND 15, 1960 
Whereas the conservation of soil and water 

resources for future generations and the 

efficient use and management of these re- 
sources for present needs is a major objective 
of the Texas Association of Soil Conservation 

Districts; and 
Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture's 

Study Committee for the U.S. Senate recog- 

nizes an urgent need for a greatly intensified 

research program on the soil and water con- 
servation problems: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Texas 
Soil Conservation Districts go on record in 
support of the soil and water conservation 
research program as proposed in Senate Doc- 
ument No. 59 of the 86th Congress, lst ses- 
sion; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
given to each member of the Texas delega- 
tion in the U.S. Congress, to members of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
in both the House and Senate of the Con- 
gress, and to the officers and directors of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
TEXAS VETERANS AFFAIRS COM- 
MISSION ON THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION HOSPITAL IN SOUTH 
TEXAS 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp a resolution recently 
adopted by the Texas Veterans Affairs 
Commission in conference at Austin, 
Tex. 

This resolution favors the construc- 
tion of a U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital in south Texas to give im- 
proved medical service to veterans re- 
siding in the 78,072 square mile area of 
this portion of my State. 

My bill, S. 457, providing for the con- 
struction and operation of such a hos- 
pital facility, is pending before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. If that facility were constructed 
under that bill, it would meet the urgent 
need. 

Such a hospital is important also be- 
cause for more than 10 years the vet- 
erans of south Texas have sought to 
have a hospital located there, and they 
have formed the South Texas Veterans 
Alliance, composed of members of the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the DAV, and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations. All of these south Texas 
veterans’ organizations have urged the 
construction of this hospital because 
veterans at the present time must travel 
hundreds of miles from their homes to 
the north. 

The resolution which I am asking to 
have printed in the Recorp is a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Veterans Affairs 
Commission of Texas, composed of vet- 
erans throughout the State of Texas. 
This is the first resolution endorsing the 
construction of a hospital in south 
Texas which has been adopted by this 
statewide Veterans Affairs Commission 
of Texas. I ask that it may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Whereas south Texas, encompassing 78,072 
square miles, does not have a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital to serve the veteran 
population in that area; and 

Whereas the necessity for some veterans 
in the south Texas area to travel as many 
as 450 miles to receive hospital care, is de- 
priving them of hospital benefits, and caus- 
ing them to use private hospitals at their 
own expense where adequate facilities and 
doctors are not available; and 

Whereas the veterans in that area, of Latin 
American descent, hesitate to leave their 
family and environment for any cause, are 
suffering undue hardships due to the lack 
of a Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
that area; and 

Whereas the South Texas Veterans’ Alli- 
ance, composed of members and officials of 
all veterans organizations, is aware of the 
deplorable conditions that exist in this area 
due to the lack of hospital facilities, and is 
doing everything possible to secure a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in south 
Texas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mission of Texas in regular quarterly meet- 
ing assembled in Austin, Tex., February 28, 
1960, do hereby go on record to recommend 
and urge the construction of a suitable Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in the south 
Texas area. 





RESOLUTIONS DEALING WITH THE 
UNCONTROLLED IMPORTATION 
OF SHRIMP PRODUCTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp a series of resolutions 
adopted by the City Council of Aransas 
Pass, Tex., the Aransas Pass Chamber 
of Commerce, and by Shrimp Fiesta, 
Inc., of Port Isabel, Tex. 

These resolutions are on the subject of 
the uncontrolled importation of shrimp 
and shrimp products into the United 
States. The shrimp industry makes q 
very substantial contribution to the eco- 
nomic strength and growth of cities 
along the entire Texas gulf coast. In 
the great Brownsville-Port Isabel area 
alone, shrimp industry investments ex- 
ceed $75 million and annual payrolls 
exceed $12 million. 

Recently I joined the distinguished 
and very able senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana, Senator ELLENDER, in cosponsoring a 
bill to help protect American shrimp fish- 
ermen from a glutting of the market by 
foreign imports. An idea of the need for 
such action can be seen in figures show- 
ing that in 1939 foreign importers sup- 
plied only 4 percent of our national mar- 
ket, while today they are supplying 50 
percent. At that time—1939—only 10 
foreign countries supplied us_ with 
shrimp—today some 50 nations supply 
shrimp here to our domestic market in 
competition with American fishermen. 

The Ellender bill provides for the es- 
tablishment of country-by-country im- 
port quotas on shrimp and_ shrimp 
products. It will, in the long run, im- 
prove our relations with Mexico and 
other importing nations because it will 
let foreign fishermen know what portion 
of our expanding market they may 
reasonably expect to serve. Our own 
shrimpers will be protected from ex- 
cessive imports which would be harmful 
to this vital American industry, the 
largest single item of catch in our do- 
mestic fisheries. 

As head of a special committee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, I conducted hearings 
at Brownsville in 1957 on problems of 
the shrimp fishermen, and I feel that this 
bill will help them and tend to alleviate 
strained relations between American and 
Mexican shrimpers. It also will stabilize 
opportunities for American fishermen as 
well as foreign shrimpers. 

The bill I am cosponsoring, S. 3204, 
would correct the problem discussed in 
the resolutions which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the shrimp industry is an im- 
portant element of the city of Aransas Pass, 
and represents an investment on the part of 
our citizens in excess of several million dol- 
lars in shrimp vessels and shore installa 
tions; and 

Whereas the shrimp industry directly em- 
ploys many persons in the city of Aransas 
Pass, most of whom are heads of families, and 
it further provides the chief source of in- 
come and support of many related indus- 
tries and their employces, in shipyards, ice 
plants, processing plants, truck lines, and 
boats; and 

Whereas the shrimp industry in the city of 
Aransas Pass is in dire financial straits caused 
by low prices paid for this product, the 
credit of vessels has been impaired, and 
local suppliers have unusual and heavy ac- 
counts receivable against these vessels; and 
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Whereas the unrestricted flow of foreign 
shrimp imports has caused a glut in the do- 
mestic market which has overdepressed 
prices and threatens immediate ruin to the 
shrimp fishing fleet and related industries; 


d 
—or the plight of the domestic shrimp 
industry is caused primarily by excessive 
foreign imports, and the effects are so wide- 
spread that the ruin of the industry is im- 
minent; and 

Whereas one of the causes for the im- 
periled status of the shrimp industry is the 
tremendous increase in inventory caused by 
expanding imports from more than 50 coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas the shrimp industry, through its 
national organization, the National Shrimp 
Congress, is engaged in a strenuous effort to 
bring the dire plight of this industry to the 
attention of the U.S. Congress, and is sup- 
porting the passage of H.R. 8769, a bill now 
before the Ways and Means Committee; and 

Whereas the shrimp industry, including 
producers and processors, has united behind 
H.R. 8769, a bill now before the Ways and 
Means Committee, as a measure which 
promises to give some relief to the industry, 
and urges its passage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Aransas Pass Chamber of 
Commerce, at a special meeting held on 
March 10, 1960, That this body goes on rec- 
ord as recognizing the dire plight of the 
shrimp industry; its great importance as the 
No. 1 seafood industry of the United States; 
its great importance to our local economy, 
and urges the U.S. Congress (and those Gov- 
ernment agencies charged with protecting 
U.S. fisheries) to take immediate and pur- 
poseful action to restore the industry to a 
more healthful level by holding hearings at 
which industry may be heard on the merits 
of H.R. 8769, a bill now before the House 
Ways and Means Committee; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed immediately to the Honorable WILBUR 
Mus, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Hon. A. S. HERLONG, au- 
thor of H.R. 8769, Hon. LyNpDon B. JOHNSON, 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, and Hon. JOHN 
Youne. 

GENE L. DusBsIn, 
President. 
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Resolution whereby the City Council of the 
City of Aransas Pass goes on record as 
recognizing the dire plight of the shrimp 
industry; its great importance to our lo- 
cal economy; its national importance as 
the No. 1 seafoods industry of the United 
States, and urges the U.S. Congress (and 
those Government agencies charged with 
protecting U.S. fisheries) to take immedi- 
ate and purposeful action to restore the 
industry to a more healthful level by 
holding hearings at which industry may 
be heard on the merits of H.R. 8769, a 
bill now before the House Ways and Means 
Committee 


Whereas the shrimp industry is an impor- 
tant element of the city of Aransas Pass 
and represents an investment on the part 
of our citizens in excess of several million 
dollars in shrimp vessels and shore installa- 
tions; and 

Whereas the shrimp industry directly em- 
Ploys many persons in the city of Aransas 
Pass, most of whom are heads of families, 
and it further provides the chief source of 
income and support of many related indus- 
tries and their employees, in shipyards, ice- 
Plants, processing plants, trucklines, and 
boats; and 

Whereas the shrimp industry in the city 
of Aransas Pass is in dire financial straits 
caused by low prices paid for this product, 
the credit of vessels has beef impaired, and 
local suppliers have unusual and heavy ac- 
Counts receivable against these vessels; and 
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Whereas the unrestricted flow of foreign 
shrimp imports has caused a glut in the 
domestic market which has overdepressed 
prices and threatens immediate ruin to the 
shrimp fishing fleet and related industries; 
and 

Whereas the plight of domestic shrimp in- 
dustry is caused primarily by excessive for- 
eign imports, and the effects are so wide- 
spread that the ruin of the industry is immi- 
nent; and 

Whereas one of the causes for the im- 
periled status of the shrimp industry is the 
tremendous increase in inventory caused by 
expanding imports from more than 50 coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas many shrimp vessels have had to 
be refinanced, and are unable to meet even 
reduced mortgage and insurance payments; 
and 

Whereas many local merchants and sup- 
Plicrs are facing impaired credit due to the 
serious difficulties besetting the shrimp in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas the credit structure of the shrimp 
industry is such that the suppliers have 
strained their resources to Keep the fleet op- 
erating, but are no longer able to do so, and 
large-scale foreclosures of vessels are surely 
bound to occur unless relief is given; and 

Whereas the domestic shrimp industry is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the passage of 
protective legislation represented by H.R. 
8769, now before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the shrimp industry, through its 
national organization, the National Shrimp 
Congress, is engaged in strenuous effort to 
bring the dire plight of this industry to 
the attention of the U.S. Congress, and is 
supporting the passage of H.R. 8769, a bill 
now before the Ways and Means Committee, 
as a measure which promises to give some 
relief to the industry, and urges its pas- 
sage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Aransas Pass sitting in special session on 
this 4th day of March 1960, in the city hall, 
That this body goes on record as recognizing 
the dire plight of the shrimp industry; its 
great importance to our local economy; its 
national importance as the No. 1 seafood 
industry of the United States, and urges the 
U.S. Congress (and those Government agen- 
cies charged with protecting U.S. fisheries) 
to take immediate and purposeful action to 
restore the industry to a more healthful 
level by holding hearings at which industry 
may be heard on the merits of H.R. 8769, a 
bill now before the House Ways and Means 
Committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That the copies of this resolution 
be mailed immediately to the Honorable 
WILBUR MILLS, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee; Hon. A. S. HERLONG, 
author of H.R. 8769; Congressman JOHN 
Younc; and Senators LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
and RALPH YARBOROUGH. 

Passed and approved on this the 4th day 
of March 1960. 

CONN Brown, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

R. A. Patty, 
City Secretary. 


RESOLUTION BY SHRIMP FIESTA, INC. 


Whereas the shrimp industry is one of the 
leading industries in the Port Isabel-Browns- 
ville area and an important part of our local 
economy, representing an investment on the 
part of the citizens in this area in excess of 
$75 million, with an annual payroll of over 
$12 million, and is the chief source of income 
to many related industries such as ice plants, 
fuel companies, etc., representing more in- 
vestment and employing many more people 
in this area; and 

Whereas the unrestricted flow of foreign 
shrimp into this country has caused a glut 
in the market for domestic shrimp, which 
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has overdepressed prices, threatening ruin to 
the shrimping fleet and these other related 
industries in this area; and 

Whereas Shrimp Fiesta, Inc., is an organi- 
zation in this area composed of persons di- 
rectly connected with the shrimp industry 
and all of these correlated industries who are 
in a position to know how serious the threat 
to the domestic product is this unrestricted 
flow of foreign shrimp and that the credit 
structure of the shrimping industry as well 
as many local merchants and suppliers is 
strained to the breaking point; and 

Whereas the shrimp industry has united 
behind H.R. 8769, a bill now before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, as a meas- 
ure which promises to give some relief to the 
industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Brownsville-Port Isabel Shrimp Fiesta, at its 
first regular meeting for 1960, held on the 
10th day of February 1960, at Brownsville, 
Tez., That this body goes on record as recog- 
nizing the serious plight of the shrimp in- 
dustry and its great importance to our local 
economy as well as its national importance 
as the No. 1 seafood industry of the United 
States; and urges that the U.S. Congress 
take immediate and purposeful action to re- 
store the industry to a more healthful level 
by holding hearings at which the industry 
may be heard on the merits of H.R. 8769, a 
bill before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the industry shrimp bill, which pro- 
poses to protect the American fisherman and 
processors by permitting a gradual increase 
in shrimp imports rather than an unre- 
stricted flood by stabilizing the U.S. market 
after a 5-year temporary import quota allo- 
cation with a global quota computed as fol- 
lows: Estimated U.S. consumption, minus 
estimated U.S. production, leaving permitted 
quota for foreign imports. 

JAMES RICE, 
President. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is the distinguished 
Senator from Texas aware of the fact 
that our foreign aid program is assist- 
ing the shrimp industry in foreign coun- 
tries to compete with our industry? In 
other words, we are sending American 
dollars overseas to help foreign coun- 
tries destroy our own domestic industry. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The situation 
could not be more cogently stated than 
the Senator from Alaska has stated it. 

We are not advocating a return to 
Smoot-Hawley, or to cut shrimp imports 
out entirely. All we are asking is that 
our import policy, as amended by this 
bill, give a measure of protection to our 
industry, so as to provide our domestic 
producers a fair portion of the domestic 
market, because the American shrimp 
catch, is one of the most valuable catch 
of fish our fisheries industry takes from 
the sea. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. While I am a co- 
sponsor of the bill, and highly approve 
of it, does it not strike the Senator from 
Texas that we are placed in a strange 
and contradictory position, for, on the 
one hand, we are sending our dollars 
abroad and are taxing our citizens to do 
so in order to encourage foreign industry 
to compete with our own industry? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator 
from Alaska has stated exactly the 
anomalous and contradictory action of 
the American Government. We tax 
Americans and send their dollars abroad 
to foreign countries which we ask to pro- 
duce or catch shrimp and to send it into 
American markets. 

More than 50 percent of the shrimp 
consumed in this country last year came 
from foreign countries. This kind of ac- 
tivity is driving the domestic shrimp 
producers out of the market, at a time 
when there are some 1,600 shrimp boats 
operating from the Texas gulf ports 
alone. 

The senior Senator from Florida is 
on the floor. I think he will say that 
more shrimp boats operate from Florida 
than operate from Texas. 

Shrimp boats are manufactured along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Some of their 
equipment is manufactured in Ohio, some 
in Pennsylvania, some in other States. 
The competition from shrimp caught 
abroad is putting the American workmen 
who build these boats and make the gear 
for such boats out of work. All of the 
fathom meters, which enable the boat 
operators to tell the depth of the water 
without taking soundings at the bottom 
of the ocean, are manufactured in this 
country, as is all other electronic equip- 
ment on those American shrimp boats. 

When we consider the thousands and 
thousands of American shrimp boats 
which operate off our coast, and which 
supply thousands of jobs for American 
workingmen, it is time that we consider 
the effect of the excessive imports of 
foreign shrimp to this country. More 
and more American shrimp boats are 
being driven out of business. American 
shrimp fishermen are losing their jobs. 
Our domestic policy is driving our shrimp 
boat manufacturers and the manufac- 
turers of gear for the boats out of busi- 
ness. The manufacturers of the nets 
which are used by the shrimp boat fish- 
ermen are seriously affected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very happy to 
know that the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Texas is bringing up this 
point. As he has ‘said, the State of 
Florida, which I represent in part, is 
probably more concerned so far as the 
number of ships used and the number 
of people who work in the shrimp fishing 
industry are concerned than is true of 
any other State. We have found our 
shrimp fishing industry declining. We 
have found difficulties arising from for- 
eign importations. We have heard ob- 
jections from some of our neighboring 
nations concerning our fishing opera- 
tions off their shores. 

It has not been so long since the 
captain of a little shrimp boat in the 
Gulf of Campeche called me by some 
sort of long range telephone connection, 
which was picked up somewhere along 
the Gulf coast, perhaps in Texas, and 
then carried here, to say that a gun 
boat from Mexico had intercepted them, 
whereas they were barely in sight of the 
Mexican shore, and were charged with 
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fishing in Mexican waters, when he said 
that could not possibly have been. 

I am certainly in favor of the legisla- 
tion of which the Senator speaks. Iam 
one of its co-sponsors. I think we 
should pass the bill at an early date. 
I hope that we may finish with the pro- 
posed civil rights legislation in order 
that we may pass shrimp boat legisla- 
tion at an early date. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Florida for his statement. 
His knowledge of this subject is well 
known in the Senate and throughout 
the country. He is one of the leaders 
in promoting better conditions for the 
shrimp fishing industry of America. 

My State of Texas is pretty close he- 
hind the State of Florida in number of 
shrimp boats. I point out that we have 
not objected to our good neighbor to 
the south, Mexico, building up a great 
shrimp-fishing fleet. But the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is now spending its tax dollars 
to encourage shrimp fishing not only by 
our good neighbor to the south, but by 
countries across the oceans. Our Gov- 
ernment is seeking to have countries 
across the ocean in Asia and other con- 
tinents increase their shrimp catch and 
to ship it into the United States in com- 
petition with our domestic catch, and 
the catch of our good American neighbor 
countries to the south. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I, likewise, am a 
cosponsor of the bill. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Florida whether 
he does not think it is a strange paradox 
that at the same time we are trying to 
limit the importation of shrimp in order 
to protect by legislation our own shrimp- 
fishing industry, our Government is 
sending its dollars to numerous foreign 
countries to help them build up their 
shrimp-fishing industry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course it is a para- 
dox. I should say, since I mentioned 
Mexico, that Mexico has been one of our 
good neighbors. It has not been assidu- 
ously asking for foreign aid. Mexico 
built a large part of the Inter-American 
Highway—about 1,587 miles—with her 
own funds. She has been in many ways 
a very fine neighbor in spite of the fact 
that she insists on measuring very long 
miles off her coast when she decides that 
American shrimp boats are poaching. 

But the Senator from Alaska is cor- 
rect in his insistence that we should 
bring an end to this matter, and not cut 
off importations which have become tra- 
ditional, but should cut off the large in- 
creases in importations as well as cut off 
the participation in this market by many 
countries which are drawing heavily 
upon our own resources in connection 
with foreign aid. 

Mr. GRUENING. Countries which are 
now our competitors through being fi- 
nanced by American dollars. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. GRUENING. To me, that is posi- 
tively shocking. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Alaska has had a similar experience in 
connection with some of the other deni- 
zens of the deep, with which he is very 
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familiar, I am sure, as to which we have 
had trouble with some of our neighbors 
of the North Pacific. But in the shrimp 
matter, we have something which is so 
clearly different. The shrimp cannot 
tell when he leaves gulf waters and en- 
ters Florida or Louisiana waters. Like- 
wise, he cannot tell when he goes into 
Mexican waters. The shrimp boats fol- 
low the shrimp. It is an international] 
industry and a very important one. 

If we safeguard the shrimp fishing in- 
dustry at this time, we will safeguard not 
only our own interests, but also the in- 
terests of Mexico will be preserved, for 
Mexico has an interest in protecting our 
market, which is the best market Mexico 
has. 

I believe the Senate is moving in the 
right direction. Not only the Gulf States, 
but every other State along the Atlantic 
seaboard is interested in protecting the 
shrimp-fishing industry, as I am certain 
the States on the Pacific side are, as 
well. I hope we will continue to get in 
these “good licks’ for the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida and the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska for 
their incisive reasoning and clear logic 
which have made a great contribution to 
this discussion. This is not an isolation- 
ist measure. It is simply good, interna- 
tional, sound, common sense. We are not 
trying to cut off our neighbor to the 
south, even though she seizes our shrimp 
boats on what we say is a long measure- 
ment offshore. The action in lending 
money to 50 countries and encouraging 
them to ante up shrimp fleets to ship 
shrimp into the United States is based 
on governmental folly, as the Senator 
from Alaska has pointed out. Financing 
50 or more countries to catch shrimp off 
their shores, and to bring it across the 
ocean, financed with American dollars, 
which put the American shrimp fisher- 
men out of business is bad for the fishers 
man, and bad for the whole country. 

This is not merely a matter of liquidat- 
ing shrimp fishermen. More than that, 
it causes the liquidation of jobs with the 
manufacturers of shrimp boats on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and the makers of 
nets in the interior. It causes losses to 
the manufacturers of the machinery 
which is used on shrimp boats. These 
are not sailboats; they are diesel engine 
boats. The electronic equipment which 
is used on the boats is manufactured, to 
mention one State, in the State of Wash- 
ington. Certain other types of electronic 
equipment are manufactured in Califor- 
nia. But these manufacturers supply 
the equipment for thousands of shrimp 
boats which ply the gulf from Florida, 
Texas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Some 
of them even fish as far south as the 
banks of Campache. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
join in what has been said by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas and also 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
and the distinguished Senator from 
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Alaska. I, too, have been calling the 
attention of the Senate not only to this 
particular instance, but to other in- 
stances in which our foreign aid is being 
used to compete with American indus- 
try and work against us. It has certain- 
ly worked against us in the entire field 
of agriculture. It has worked against 
us in the textile industry. We are feel- 
ing it very much at this time in South 
Carolina, where almost 30 percent of 
the cotton textiles of America are pro- 
duced. 

So far as the shrimp industry is con- 
cerned, we must rouse ourselves im- 
mediately, for what is now taking place 
is something which can wreck the in- 
dustry in a very short time. South 
Carolina, too, is engaged in the shrimp 
fishing business. I have received sev- 
eral telegrams and letters, and even tel- 
ephone calls, concerning this very bill. 

I want the Senator from Texas to 
know that anything I can do to help 
its passage, I intend to do. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina. I know that shrimp boats operate 
from both the Carolinas. I believe one 
of the big industries for the manufactur- 
ing of shrimp boats is located in the 
Carolinas. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield further 
for another comment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Alaska? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
particularly wish to commend the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Joun- 
ston] for his remarks, in the course of 
which he pointed out that the peculiar 
paradox to which he has referred ap- 
plies not only to the shrimp industry 
but also to the textile industry and to 
the production of wheat and the pro- 
duction of cotton. 

A little later 1 wish to join in sponsor- 
ing the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama to appropriate some $2 million 
for research for small business, an item 
which has been eliminated by the ad- 
ministration; and I shall point out that 
while the administration squelches small 
business at home, it is spending many 
times that $2 million item abroad, to aid 
small business in other countries. When 
I obtain the floor, I shall show the con- 
trast between the administration's de- 
nial of aid to small business in the 
United States and the administration's 
spending of $17 million to aid small busi- 
hess in other countries. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to com- 
ment on the Senator’s remarks about the 
shrimp boats. They are some of the last 
all-wood craft now being manufactured 
in the United States. Not long ago I 
had the pleasure of being present at the 
launching of the 700th shrimp boat to be 
built at St. Augustine, in my State. At 
that time I met many of the workmen. 
Many of them have been building wooden 
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ships ever since they were boys, and a 
number of them are now 60 or 70 years 
of age. Several hundred of them, who are 
highly skilled in this very specialized 
craft, are employed at that one yard. If 
legislation of this type were enacted, the 
business at that yard would be adversely 
affected in a most profound way, and a 
similar adverse effect would be felt at 
other yards along the North Atlantic 
seaboard and along the gulf seaboard, 
where a dozen or more of these shipyards 
are to be found. In these yards, wooden 
ships, which are taken to sea for the 
catching of shrimp, are very sturdily 
built to the point of perfection. 

I am glad the Senator from Texas has 
pointed out in the way he has that such 
legislation, which would have a most ad- 
verse effect on the builders of shrimp 
boats, would likewise have a most ad- 
verse effect on the manufacturers of 
electronic equipment, the manufacturers 
of jet airplanes, the manufacturers of 
diesel engines, the producers of the oil 
used in diesel engines, and many other 
groups, almost too numerous to mention. 
All of them would be most adversely 
affected by the enactment of legislation 
which would result in the destruction of 
a large and important industry, such as 
the shrimp industry of the United 
States. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alaska and the distinguished 
Senator from Florida for their very 
valuable contributions in regard to this 
phase of our economy, and also in ref- 
erence to the broader phases of this gov- 
ernmental policy, as it affects the people 
of the United Statcs. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
Friday the distinguished chairman of 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SParRK- 
MAN], submitted an amendment—of 
which I am proud to be a cosponsor—to 
House bill 10234, making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies for the fiscal year 1961. 

As the chairman mentioned in his 
remarks, the purpose of the amendment 
is to include an appropriation of $2,080,- 
000 for the program of grants for re- 
search and counseling under section 
7(d) of the Small Business Act. 

The restoration of the Small Business 
Administration research and counseling 
grant program is of considerable impor- 
tance to Montana and similar States, 
where neither the State planning agency 
nor the State university has the neces- 
sary funds to conduct this type of 
research. 

The acuteness of the situation is made 
evident when one reflects on the irony 
involved in the Budget Bureau’s decision 
to limit this important program. The 
annual $40,000 grant to the States for 
economic and industrial research is 
mandatory in the interests of sound eco- 
nomic development. Second, sound eco- 
nomic development is a condition upon 
which a State’s ability to help itself 
depends. Yet the Budget Bureau of the 
Federal Government, in shortsighted 
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idolatry of the mighty dollar, has rec- 
ommended crippling the program to the 
point where, if this amendment is not 
adopted, there will remain only enough 
money to print reports for the last 2 
years, leaving practically nothing to 
carry on the program itself. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama for having sub- 
mitted this necessary and farsighted 
amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in response to the comments made by ° 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida, when he addressed himself to 
this matter, and when he spoke about 
the manufacture of wooden shrimp 
boats in his State, I wish to point out 
that those who operate the shrimp boats 
are some of the most energetic, bold, and 
daring of the American venturers now 
living. We cherish the American 
dream; we like to think of our pioneer 
ancestors who crossed the continent in 
their wagons or on their horses, without 
the benefit of a compass, and with no 
directional aids other than the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. 

Let me point out that these shrimp 
boats are equipped with very expensive 
electrical gear which costs several thou- 
sand dollars for each boat. But they 
are not equipped with navigational aids. 
Their crews navigate them by means of 
observations of the stars—as Columbus 
did, when he crossed the Atlantic. 
These shrimp boats travel hundreds of 
miles, across the Gulf of Mexico. Some 
of the shrimp fishing is done off the 
Banks of Campeche. The shrimp boats 
of other nations have large crews, and 
generally carry a navigation specialist. 
But the crews of the same-sized Amer- 
ican shrimp boats are small—only two 
men, as a rule. They are among the 
ablest Americans in business today. The 
2-man crew of an American shrimp boat 
will take their boat to sea, and will 
navigate by means of observations of 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, until 
they come close to the coast; then they 
make use of charts and fathometers, so 
as to avoid the shoals and the reefs. In 
the waters in which they fish, the 
United States advocates a 3-mile limit, 
but the Mexican Government claims a 9- 
mile limit. So our shrimpers actually 
remain more than 9 miles off the coast, 
in order to avoid any conflict, although 
our Government does not concede that 
the 9-mile limit is the correct one. 

The enactment of legislation harmful 
to the thousands of Americans who are 
enzgazed in the shrimping industry, and 
also harmful to the many additional 
thousands of American workers who 
manufacture the gear the shrimp boats 
use—and those affected range all the 
way from the artisans who build the 
handmade, wooden boats to those who 
build the very expensive electronic 
equpiment and gear which is used 
aboard the shrimp boats—would be a 
very unwise governmental act. 

The distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] has 
commented on other unwise govern- 
mental acts in connection with the op- 
erations of our Government around the 
world. 
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Furthermore, Mr. President, we learn 
that in country after country our Gov- 
ernment has encouraged the breaking 
up of vast estates, so that democracy 
can be strengthened by the building up 
of a group of small yeoman farmers. To 
the direct contrary, in this country our 
Department of Agriculture pursues poli- 
cies which are calculated to eliminate 
many of the small farmers. It claims 
that many of them are “submarginal,” 
and that our country needs to have a 
million or more small farmers leave the 
farming business. What folly it is to 
maintain such conflicting policies, Mr. 
President—to say that in foreign coun- 
tries it is necessary to break up the larg 
estates and the vast holdings, and to en- 
courage many little farmers to conduct 
agricultural operations in order to 
strengthen democracy; but at the same 
time to say that little farmers in our 
own country must be done away with. 
Such conflicting policies are but another 
example of the folly of our Government’s 
policies in connection with domestic 
matters, as contrasted with our Govern- 
ment’s policies in regard to foreign mat- 
ters. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank all the 
Senators who have contributed so much 
to the discussion of this important 
measure. Our discussion has ranged far 
beyond the original subject under con- 
sideration, and has touched upon our 
Government’s ill-advised policies in 
many other fie'ds. In addition to dis- 
cussing the unwise, ill-advised policy our 
Government is pursuing in respect to the 
shrimp industry, we have pointed out 
that in many other important fields the 
Government of the United States is pur- 
suing policies which are most ill-advised, 
insofar as domestic industries are con- 
cerned, and especially when the treat- 
ment of those domestic industries is 
contrasted with the treatment given by 
our Government to similar industries 
in foreign countries. 





PUBLIC RECOGNITION OF THE GAL- 
LANT ACTION OF THE STEAMSHIP 
“MEREDITH VICTORY” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the favorable action taken today by 
the other body on Senate bill 2185, to 
give appropriate public recognition to 
the gallant action of the steamship 
Meredith Victory in December of 1950 
in connection with the evacuation of 
Hungnam, Korea, the bill now will go 
to the President for his signature. And, 
Mr. President, when the President signs 
the bill, at long last official recognition 
will be given one of the outstanding dis- 
plays of heroism and courage by U.S. 
merchant mariners during the Korean 
war. 

I originally introduced the bill—which 
was sponsored in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative PauL FINo, 
of New York—at the request of J. Robert 
Lunney, of New York City, who served 
as a staff officer aboard the Meredith 
Victory during the evacuation. At that 
time, this vessel, which had accommoda- 
tions for only 12 passengers, took aboard 
14,000 Koreans who were fleeing from 
the Communist invaders who were some 
3,000 yards away and were being kept at 
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bay by the guns of the battleship Mis- 
souri. The ship had, as I have said, 
accommodations for only 12 passengers. 
But Captain La Rue loaded it to the gun- 
whales with the Korean refugees and 
then ordered his vessel—the last to leave 
the Hungnam Harbor—to sail for Pusan. 
Three days later, after sailing through 
30 miles of minefields, she arrived with- 
out the loss of one life—but, in fact, 
with more passengers than she had when 
she left, for nine babies were delivered 
and were safely disembarked, with the 
rest of the passengers, on Christmas Eve. 

In 1955 Captain La Rue was honored 
by the South Korean Government. As 
the year's have passed, the crew has scat- 
tered. The steamship Meredith Victory 
now rests at anchor, retired from service, 
in Puget Sound, near the town of Olym- 
pia, Wash. This past Christmas, nearly 
10 years after the day when his ship 
arrived in Pusan Harbor, Captain La Rue 
took his final vows, and is now Brother 
Marinus in the Benedictine Order in 
Newton, N.J. 

By act of Congress, Brother Marinus 
and the 35 crew members who served 
under him during that amazing voyage 
will receive a citation ribbon bar, and a 
citation and plaque will be awarded the 
steamship. Some may think that such 
acts of heroism in wartime are not un- 
usual. We recall that thousands in the 
British Army were evacuated from Dun- 
kirk during World War II in privately 
owned and operated boats of British 
civilians. Nevertheless, the crew of the 
Meredith Victory went to the assistance 
of thousands of refugees with whom they 
did not even share a common language; 
only one of the 14,000 aboard could speak 
even halting English. Her captain and 
her men responded to the anguished 
pleas for help from human beings whom 
they probably would never see again. 
Theirs was an unselfish display of cour- 
age in the very finest tradition of Ameri- 
can seamanship, and one in which our 
country can take tremendous pride. I 
hope that the President of the United 
States will sign this bill. It is another 
significant historic achievement which 
should be marked up to the credit of 
the American merchant marine. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on an- 
other matter, coming back to the pend- 
ing business, I modify the amendment 
which is now pending at the desk, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], together with 
other Senators, in the following respects. 
I ask the attention of the reading clerk. 

On page 4, line 7, after the word “‘per- 
sons” and before the comma, insert the 
words ‘“‘who are qualified voters in the 
judicial district.” 

On page 6, strike lines 16 through 22 
and insert the following: 

(10) Applications pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be determined expeditiously. In 
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the case of any application filed 20 or more 
days prior to an election which is unde. 
termined by the time of such election, the 
court shall issue an order authorizing the 
applicant to vote provisionally. In the case 
of an application filed within 20 days prior 
to an election, the court, in its discretion, 
may make such an order. In either case, 
the order shall make appropriate provision 
for the impounding of the applicant’s ballot 
pending determination of the application, 
The court may take any other action, ang 
may authorize such referee or such other 
person as it may designate to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection and to enforce 
its decrees. This subsection shall in no way 
be construed as a limitation upon the exist- 
ing powers of the court. 


On page 15, in lines 20 and 23, strike 
out the reference to “(a)” and insert 
etic) :.?” 

With such modifications to the amend- 
ment as submitted to the Senate—it will 
be recalled that my colleague from 
Pennsylvania presented it before it was 
withdrawn—the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will make the first speech on it 
today. 

Mr. President, the modifications I have 
made in the amendment are designed to 
make the amendment conform to the 
action taken by the House of Represent- 
atives in connection with the general 
plan for voting officials, in order, there- 
fore, to present the matter to the Senate 
in its most up-to-date form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 4, line 7, after the word 
“persons” and before the comma, to in- 
sert the words “who are qualified voters 
in the judicial district.” 

On page 6, to strike lines 16 through 
22 and insert certain languaze. 

On page 15, in lines 20 and 23, to strike 
out the “(a)” and insert in lieu there- 
ror ““<k).”” 








RECENT AIR CRASH NEAR CANNEL- 
TON, IND. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this is 
the second time in a few months that 
I rise to discuss for the Senate the re- 
sults of a disastrous and heart-rending 
airplane crash. The first was, of course, 
when the son and daughter-in-law of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART!] were killed in 
the Caribbean. 

Today I rise to make a report to the 
Senate on an inspection trip I made last 
weekend to my home State. As all Sen- 
ators know, a Northwest Airlines Lock- 
heed Electra crashed last Thursday near 
Cannelton, Ind., carrying 63 passengers 
and crewmen to their deaths. On Fri- 
day, within 24 hours of the crash, I flew 
to the scene aboard a Federal Aviation 
Agency plane which had been dispatched 
for a routine evaluation flight. 

As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, who had 
several times before expressed interest 
in greater air safety, I felt it almost a 
necessity that I visit the scene of the 
crash in my State. The following day, 
on Saturday, my senior colleague joined 
us. 
I was deeply impressed with the abil- 
ity and efficiency of the top experts as- 
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signed to the crash scene. Philip Gold- 
stein, chief inspector for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and Capt. Carl Wilbur, 
of the U.S. Navy, Medical Corps, as- 
signed to the Air Surgeon General’s 
staff, were most impressive. Both of 
these men also had investigated the still- 
unsolved crash of another Electra last 
September near Buffalo, Tex. In both 
crashes they had the full cooperation of 
investigators from Lockheed Co. 

During my inspection trip, I suggest- 
ed that the FAA consider grounding of 
all Electras. This would have been a 
radical departure for a civilian Govern- 
ment agency. Of course, we have a new 
agency charged with responsibility for 
airplanes, airlines, and air safety—the 
FAA. In any case, there is ample prece- 
dent for grounding airplanes when struc- 
tural deficiencies are suspected. It has 
been done by individual airlines and by 
the armed services. 

Both the Buffalo, Tex., crash scene and 
the southern Indiana scene indicated 
strongly that something occurred struc- 
turally to the Electras. Some parts of 
the plane was torn loose in each crash, 
the wings and turbines then tore off or 
were dropped and the fuselage con- 
tinued to glide until it buried itself in 
the ground. 

Following my suggestion of grounding, 
the FAA took an unusual step. It or- 
dered a slowdown in the air speed of all 
Electras flying in commercial aviation in 
this country. This may be all that is 
necessary. At least it indicates that the 
Agency is now taking some action. And 
some action is certainly necessary. 

In 11 weeks, we have seen more than 
400 persons lose lives in air crashes— 
almost half of them in the United States. 

When lives are at stake, speed, con- 
venience, comfort, profits must take 
secondary places. Travel by air has be- 
come today a virtual necessity for mil- 
lions of AMericans, Millions fly and ar- 
rive safely. The safety record is, on the 
whole impressive. But the fact that 
millions do now fly almost of necessity 
and that hundreds lose their lives be- 
cause of factors over which they them- 
selves have absolutely no control, makes 
it all the more important that we do 
things to insure air safety. 

We have seen the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, vir- 
tually ruin the cranberry industry when 
it felt that the Nation’s health de- 
manded protection from a chemical 
which might, in sufficient quantities, 
cause cancer in some people. I said 
then, and I say again, that I believe the 
Department did not lay — sufficient 
groundwork with education for its dras- 
tic action, but I never questioned the 
motives of the Secretary and the de- 
Sirability of the move to err on the side 
of caution in a matter of cancer pre- 
vention. 

Representatives of this Department 
acted with equal dispatch, if no more 
prudence, in seeking to protect con- 
Sumers from chickens which might have 
been treated with a hormone that could 
Cause cancer. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration also has under considera- 
tion an order to restrict the use of lip- 
Sticks made with coal tars. 
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Similarly, there were cries of anguish 
over children losing their lives by lock- 
ing themselves in abandoned refrigera- 
tors. Finally, action was taken from 
many quarters, and refrigerators are 
now made that prevent locking this way; 
many States make it an offense to 
abandon a refrigerator in which a 
youngster can lock himself. 

We have also seen the many lives lost 
uselessly from plastic bags used exten- 
sively by cleaning establishments. 

It matters little to grieving loved ones 
whether a life is snuffed cut by a bag 
over the head, by an abandoned refrig- 


erator, or from infected cranberries, 
chickens or lipsticks. There is one 
essential difference. The girl who 


wishes to err on the side of caution can 
avoid coal tar lipsticks—or all lipsticks. 
Those who want to sacrifice cranberries 
or fried chicken can do so. 

But most of us who fly airplanes do 
so because we have to—or at least we 
think we do. 

And the general public depends upon 
the Government—the Federal Govern- 
ment, if we please—to look out for its 
interest in this field. It is we who are 
responsible for airports, radio beams, 
lights, safety regulations, airline restric- 
tions and hundreds of other programs 
in the field of air transportation. 

Why did I go to Indiana to view the 
wreckage and interview eyewitnesses? 
Certainly not from idle curiosity. Cer- 
tainly not because I enjoy the sight and 
smell of death. Certainly not because 
I wanted to see smoke come from a 
crater into which hours before a huge 
airplane body had plunged, and which 
still emitted smoke today, incidentally. 

I went because I felt it a duty. All 
of us in Congress have a duty to act, or 
to see that others in the Federal Gov- 
ernment act, to stop death from the 
skies. Where else do air travelers have 
to look for assistance? 

This is why we must ask questions 
here. We must ask such questions as: 

Is our weather service providing the 
best and fastest data and is it being 
passed on to airline authorities and 
crews? 

Are our airports as safe as they can 
be? 

Are the airlanes as safe as they can 
be? 

Are the airplanes being manufactured 
with all the safety devices which can be 
attached? 

Are air traffic control centers doing 
their part to prevent collisions in the 
air? 

On this last point, I note that only the 
other day a military jet almost collided 
with a commercial ship, and only fast 
action by the commercial pilot pre- 
vented this head-on crash. This raises 
of air traffic control such questions as 
“What were these ships doing in the 
same airspace?” It also may provide 
some justification for Administrator 
Quesada’s action grounding older pilots. 

I commend General Quesada for act- 
ing exactly as I today commend the FAA 
for slowing down Electras. As a fre- 
quent airline passenger, I value speed, 
convenience, and comfort. But I value 
lives more. 
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As a U.S. Senator, I must be concerned 
with this matter of air safety because it 
is so vital to so many Hoosiers and all 
Americans, 

I do not pretend to be an expert on 
air safety or aeronautics. I do not know 
whether legislation is necessary to estab- 
lish new rules and regulations. I do not 
know that it is not necessary. I do not 
know if we in Congress should open 
wider the purse to provide more help for 
the FAA and the CAB, to provide better 
lighting, better approach systems, better 
radio gear. 

I do know that our Aviation Subcom- 
mittee is headed by an expert in this 
field who is hampered only by the weight 
of the work he carries. I also know that 
it will take the dedicated concern of all 
Senators to back the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] in his efforts. 

I realize the Senator probably under- 
stands better than I do what I have been 
trying to say here today. I hope that in 
some way my report on the terrible 
tragedy of last week will help the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEyY] 
and, above all, will help the American 
traveling public by making our airlanes 
safer. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 127} 

Aiken Fong Mansfield 
Allott Frear Martin 
Anderson Fulbright Monroney 
Bartlett Gore Morse 
Beall Green Morton 
Bennett Gruening Moss 
Bible Hart Mundt 
Bridges Hartke Murray 
Brunsdale Hayden Muskie 
Bush Hennings Pastore 
Butler Hickenlooper Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hill Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Randolph 
Cannon Hruska Robertson 
Carlson Jackson Russell 
Carroll Javits Saltonstall 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, §&.C, Scott 
Chavez Jordan Smathers 
Church Keating Smith 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Kerr Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii ‘Thurmond 
Douglas Long, La. Wiley 
Dworshak McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Eastland McClellan Williams, N. J. 
Ellender McGee Yarborough 
Engle McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Magnuson Young, Ohio 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohioin the chair). A quorum 


is present. 


The Senate will be in order. 





THE ADMINISTRATION SQUELCHES 
SMALL BUSINESS AT HOME BUT 
SPENDS AMERICAN DOLLARS LIB- 
ERALLY TO SUPPORT SMALL 
BUSINESS IN FOREIGN COUN- 


TRIES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 





encouragement and development of 
small business in the United States is, in 
my view, one of the most important fac- 
tors in the maintenance of a strong and 
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healthy domestic economy. The im- 
portance to the United States of the 
small entrepreneur and the benefits to 
be gained by Government assistance to 
these businessmen has been recognized 
time and again by the Congress. 

Federal assistance for research pro- 
grams to assist small businessmen in 
the management, financing and opera- 
tion of their enterprises represents one 
of the best ways of giving needed help. 

Therefore, I commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SparKMAN] for submitting an 
amendment which if agreed to would re- 
sult in the appropriation of funds 
needed for the small business research 
program. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
also commend the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] and the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] for their remarks on this subject. 
Our colleagues are concerned about 
small business, even if the administra- 
tion is not. 

My attention was drawn to the im- 
portance of the small business research 
program by a letter I received from Mr. 
Vernon R. Kiely, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Business Administration of the 
University of Alaska. The University of 
Alaska received a grant of $28.873 from 
the Smail Business Administration for a 
research study of wholesale-retail func- 
tions and warehouse facilities in Fair- 
banks and Anchorage, Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Kiely’s letter be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
contribution to the Alaska economy of 
this study was so valuable that the uni- 
versity applied for another research 
grant for a study of the tourist industry 
in Alaska. This industry is one of the 
most important fields of business activ- 
ity now, and, with proper encourage- 
ment, will make ever greater contribu- 
tions to the development of the State 
and to the pleasure of citizens from the 
other States and abroad who come to 
enjoy our unique attractions. Of course 
the tourist industry is of national impor- 
tance. We are exporting large sums in 
tourist dollars abroad, and should take 
every possible step to secure a corre- 
sponding import of tourists from other 
countries. I believe the President has 
proclaimed 1960 to be a “Visit America 
_ear.” 

I am glad that the administration has 
talked about how vital this matter is, but 
it has not done anything substantial to 
implement this fine pronouncement. In 
the case of Alaska it has, as I shall show, 
withdrawn support. 

The assistance which would be pro- 
vided by the grant of funds for a study 
of means of improving the tourist in- 
dustry would be of incalculable benefit. 
However, the assistance will not be 
forthcoming unless the amendment sub- 
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mitted by the Senator from Alabama is 
adopted. ‘These funds represent one of 
the best investments the United States 
can make in the future of the country. 
I find it difficult to understand how the 
administration could refuse to request 
that funds be appropriated for this im- 
portant program for the 1961 fiscal year. 

Its refusal to ask the Congress for the 
$2,089,000 which would finance the small 
business research program is ancther 
example of the strange attitude of this 
administration which, while denying 
funds for worthwhile domestic programs, 
or cutting them to the bone, insists on 
the appropriation of funds for the same 
type of programs administered abroad 
by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRMENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First I wish to 
commend the Senator from Alaska for 
his statement regarding this subject, 
along with the statements which have 
been made by other Senators. I believe 
the Senator from Alaska referred to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] and the 
senior Senator from Montana I[Mr. 
Murray]. The Senator from Montana, 
incidentally, was a very active and ef- 
fective chairman of the Small Business 
Committee. I do not refer to the pres- 
ent committee, but the one which was in 
existence prior to about 1950, and back 
during the war and after the war. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. He has mentioned the grant 
to Alaska in the amount of $28,873. I 
assume the Senator is aware of the fact 
that there is a limitation in the basic 
law, as well as in the amendment I have 
submitted, of $40,000 so far as any one 
State is concerned. Is the Senator aware 
of that fact? 

Mr. GRUENING. Iam aware of that 
fact. In reply I should like to say that 
this is a very modest amount that is a 
maximum that can be allotted to any one 
of our 50 States which may decide to 
seek such assistance. That is in striking 
contrast to the many times that amount 
which we are giving to foreign countries 
in our several foreign aid programs. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I simply mentioned 
the limitation of $40,000 in order to 
bring out that very point, that it is a 
modest program, but one which is capa- 
ble of doing a great deal of good. Iam 
afraid a great many Senators may not 
be aware of this fact; namely, that when 
we passed the act providing for this 
program—the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958—we set up this modest 
grant research program, and we likewise 
found sources of funds which would not 
require a new appropriation, whereby 
Congress made available to the Federal 
Reserve Board funds with which loans 
might be made to small business—that is 
covered in section 13(b)—but that sec- 
tion of the act was never used to any 
great extent, and for many years there 
was simply languishing $27 million of 
unused funds. 

In the act of 1958, the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act, we transferred 
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that $27 million to the Treasury, anq 
provided that these modest grants 
should be made year by year out of 
these funds. Is the Senator aware of 
that fact? 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. I thank the 
Senator for bringing up that point. He 
is making a very valuable contribution 
to the discussion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Last Friday I had 
placed in the ReEcorpD a list of the var. 
ious States which had received grants, 
and the amount of each one, as well as 
the nature of it. If Senators have not 
seen that list, it might be interesting 
for them to look at. It begins at page 
5954 of the Recorp of last Friday. [I 
also inserted, at page 5956 of the Rec- 
oRD, an excerpt from the report relating 
to this fund and to the transfer of these 
section 13(b) funds. It seems to me 
that the administration has disregarded 
completely the intent of Congress in 
now trying to cut off this program and 
to take the $27 million and not use it as 
Congress directed that it be used. 
Would the Senator agree with me in 
that statement? 

Mr. GRUENING. I would agree 
thoroughly and wholeheartedly. When 
we look over the list, we see how ob- 
viously useful this program was, and 
how it was sought and used intelligently 
by the various States. Now it has been 
eliminated, while at the same time we 
have been asked to authorize over $17 
million to help small business abroad 
and have done so—and that is only the 
beginning; it represents what has al- 
ready been enacted. I find it difficult 
to comprehend the strange course of 
this administration, which seeks to pro- 
vide nothing for the folks at home, but 
insists we must give gencrous aid for 
people abroad. We are told we must 
spend for the foreign-aid programs, but 
that to spend at home is inflationary, 
extravagant, that it will unbalance the 
budget and that it cannot be permit- 
ted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is the Senator 
from Alaska aware of the fact that 95 
percent of the businesses in this coun- 
try are small businesses? 

Mr. GRUENING. Is it true that there 
are still that many left, or was that the 
number before the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration came into office? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Fortunately, Amer- 
ican hardiness still prevails, and new 
businesses are being created, seeing the 
new day ahead. Small business has 
maintained its record until, roughly 
speaking, 95 percent of American busi- 
ness today is small business. 

I wonder if the Senator from Alaska 
is aware of the fact, too, that other 
studies have been made by some of the 
best authorities in the United States, and 
particularly by Dun & Bradstreet? I 
point out, at page 5953 of the Recorp of 
March 18, the following: 

Dun & Bradstreet lists poor manage- 
ment as the leading cause of business 
failures. 


We talk every year about the great 
number of small businesses which fail to 
succeed. Dun & Bradstreet says that 
the principal factor causing failures— 
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and particularly is this true in small 
pusiness—is poor management. 

Mr. GRUENING. Management which 
would be improved by funds for research. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Many of the grants 
have been used for that purpose. I re- 
late something which was done with a 
grant which was made to the University 
of Alabama, a $40,000 grant. The Uni- 
versity of Alabama, the State of Ala- 
bama through its Development Associa- 
tion, and the Small Business Admin- 
istration joined in offering in Birming- 
ham, a course which small businessmen 
from all parts of the State were invited 
to attend for a period of time. ‘Going 
to school” was what it amounted to. It 
was a course designed to enable small 
business to study the factors for better 
management in small business. 

Suppose a program of that kind were 
established in all 50 States of the Union. 
Does not the Senator from Alaska be- 
lieve that it would give a tremendous 
boost to the backbone of economic power 
in America—small business? 

Mr. GRUENING. I think it may be 
said conservatively that its cost would be 
repaid tenfold. This is an investment 
in information and in knowledge. It is 
education for business—for small busi- 
ness. I am confident that if these re- 
search programs were continued to be 
made available, as they have been in 
the past, they would return many, many 
times the small amount which is re- 
quested of the Federal Treasury. 

I think it rather striking, by alluding 
to the University of Alabama as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from that State has 
done, that it points to the fact that in 
practically all these programs it is a uni- 
versity or other institution of higher 
education which is conducting the re- 
search. That implies, certainly, that 
the work is being done intelligently by 
persons of training and capacity. 

In the list which the Senator from 
Alabama placed in the Recorp last Fri- 
day, the first State is Alabama, where 
the grantee is the University of Ala- 
bama. 

In Alaska, the grantee is the Univer- 
sity of Alaska. In Arizona, it is the 
Arizona State University. In Arkansas, 
it is the University of Arkansas. 

In California, the grantee is the San 

Diego State College. In Colorado, the 
grantee is the University of Colorado. 
In Connecticut, it is the University of 
Connecticut. 

In Delaware, the grantee is the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. In the District of 
Columbia it is George Washington Uni- 
versity. In Florida, it is the Florida 
Development Commission. 

In Georgia, the grantee is the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology. In Hawaii, 
it is the University of Hawaii. In Idaho, 
aan the Idaho State College, at Poca- 
ello. 

In Illinois, the grantee is the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In Indiana, it is 
Indiana University. In Iowa, it is the 
State University of Iowa. 

In Kansas, the grantee is the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. In Kentucky, it is 
the University of Kentucky. In Lou- 
Islana, it is the Louisiana Department of 
Commerce in Industry, at Baton Rouge. 
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In Maine, the grantee is the Maine 
State Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. In Maryland, it is Washington 
College, at Chestertown. In Massachu- 
setts, it is Babson Institute, at Babson 
Park. 

In Michigan, the grantee is the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In Minnesota, it 
is the University of Minnesota. And so 
on throughout the list. 

In other words, we can be confident 
that these funds were well spent; and 
would be again if made available. They 
have not been and would not be wasted. 
These funds are not misused as so many 
of the funds about which we read, which 
are sent abroad, which we do not learn 
about until years later, when Congress 
investigates, that the money was often 
misspent and was wasted. We know 
that these grants to the State univer- 
sities and State development agencies 
represent money well spent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I call attention to 
an excerpt from Senate Report No. 834: 

Section 7(d) of the Small Business Act, 
as amended by the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, provides for a pro- 
gram of “grants to any State government, 
or any agency thereof, State-chartered de- 
velopment credit or finance corporations, 
land-grant colleges and universities, and 
colleges, and schools of business, engineer- 
ing, commerce, or agriculture for studies, re- 
search, and counseling concerning the man- 
aging, financing, and operation of small 
business enterprises. 


I remember very well when that sec- 
tion was written into the law. We 
worked over it at considerable length, 
and we made it tight. We made cer- 
tain that the money would go to the 
right kind of institutions. I believe the 
Senator from Alaska will agree with me 
that the provision which we wrote into 
the law was a wise one. 

Mr. GRUENING. I believe it was an 
adequate program before, was. well 
planned, was well conceived, was useful, 
and was in every respect efficient. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The last sentence 
of that subsection reads: 

Such grants shall be made from the funds 
established in the Treasury by section 602(b) 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958. 


This fund, as I said a while ago, was 
derived from moneys which had been 
held by Federal Reserve Banks under 
section 13(b) of the Federal Reserve Act. 
In other words, we thought we were set- 
ting up in the Treasury of the United 
States a fund of $27 million which would 
be available for the making of grants 
year after year in the modest amount of 
not more than $40,000 for each State. 

Mr. GRUENING. I note that the 
University of Houston, at Houston, Tex., 
received a $40,000 grant. I feel confi- 
dent that it was well expended. The 
title of its research project was: “A study 
of Decision-Making Processes in the 
Small Business Firm.” I have no doubt 
that those funds were well utilized, as 
were the funds for the University of 
Alabama and the funds granted to the 
other universities and colleges. 
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I observe on the floor the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL]. I call his attention to the fact 
that Washington College, at Chester- 
town, Md., was the recipient of $35,425, 
an amount which they cannot have now 
if they intend to apply for funds again, 
unless this amendment is adopted. 

I observe the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr.. WIL- 
LIAMS] in the chair of the Presiding 
Officer. New Jersey received a grant of 
$40,000, the grantee of which was the 
New Jersey Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development. 

The project director is Joel H. Sterns. 
Such a grant will be eliminated if the 
program is not continued. 

In Mississippi, the grantee is the 
Mississippi Industrial Research Center 
at Jackson, and it is particularly per- 
tinent, in view of that State’s interest 
in our timber resources, in connection 
with which the distinguished junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
too strongly urged, a few days ago, for 
the restoration of the budget’s slash in 
the forestry program, that the research 
projects in Mississippi all had to do with 
timber and timber products. 

In Missouri, the grantee was the Mis- 
souri Division of Resources and De- 
velopment, of Jefferson City. 

In Montana, the grantee was the 
Montana State Planning Board. 

In Nebraska, the grantee was the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

In Nevada, it was the University of 
Nevada. 

In New Hampshire, it was the New 
Hampshire State Planning and Develop- 
ing Commission. 

In New Jersey, it was the New Jersey 
Department of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development. 

In New Mexico, it was the University 
of New Mexico, at Albuquerque. 

In New York, it was Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

In North Carolina, it was Duke Uni- 
versity. 

In North Dakota, it was the University 
of North Dakota. 

In Ohio, it was the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. . 

In Oklahoma, it was the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry. 

In Oregon, it was the University of 
Oregon. 

In Pennsylvania, it was Temple Uni- 
versity. 

In Rhode Island, it was Brown Uni- 
versity. 

In South Carolina, it was the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 

In South Dakota, it was the State Uni- 
versity of South Dakota at Vermillion. 

In Tennessee, it was the Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute at Cookeville. 

In Texas, it was the University of 
Houston. 

In Utah, it was University of Utah. 

In Vermont, it was the Vermont: De- 
velopment Commission. 

In Virginia, it was the University of 
Virginia. 

In Washington it was the University 
of Washington. 

In West Virginia, it was West Virginia 
University, at Morgantown. 
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In Wisconsin, it was the Division of 
Industrial and Port Development, at 
Madison. 

In Wyoming, it was the University of 
Wyoming. 

The administration’s refusal to ask 
for the $2,080,000 which would finance 
the small business research program is 
another example of the strange attitude 
of this administration which, while de- 
nying funds for these demonstrably 
worthwhile domestic programs, or cut- 
ting them to the bone, insists on the 
appropriation of funds for the same type 
of programs administered abroad by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion and various other agencies. 

In my view, it is at least as great a 
benefit to the United States to spend 
$2,080,000 for small business research 
programs in the United States as it is to 
spend American dollars on_ similar 
projects in such places as Korea, where 
we spent $14,948,000 on technical aid to 
small and medium business enterprises 
in 1957 alone. 

There is at least as great a benefit to 
the U.S. security and economy in this 
investment of funds for small business 
research in the United States as there is 
in the expenditure of $571,000 in Amer- 
ican dollars for this purpose in Jordan 
in 1958. 

Moreover, I should like to know why 
the United States should make a con- 
tribution of $8,840 to those master trad- 
ers—the German businessmen—for 
market research and sales promotion in 
middle-sized metalworking companies 
when funds are not available for assist- 
ance to American businessmen. 

I think that this double standard which 
exists in this administration, for the 
first time in our history, by which we are 
told again and again that projects in 
practically every field of American need 
are extravagant, wasteful, inflationary, 
and tend to unbalance the budget, needs 
to be called repeatedly to the attention 
of the Congress and of the American 
people. 

We have seen this double standard in 
the field of coal development, which was 
presented on the floor of the Senate with 
great effectiveness by the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] on 
February 1. And I myself discussed this 
matter on February 3 in connection with 
the field of education, when it became 
apparent that the administration was 
opposed to aid for schoolteachers in this 
country, but included such aid in its for- 
eign educational program. 

This double standard needs to be re- 
peatedly called to the attention of the 
American people and to the attention of 
the Congress. 

The same applies to States such as 
Alabama, Kentucky, and [Illinois, in 
which there are also large coalfields, and 
in which the coal-mining industry is in 
very poor shape. Yet the President 
vetoed the small research bill which 
would have enabled the coal industry to 
find new markets and find employment 
for the coal miners who now are unem- 
ployed. Although the President vetoed 
the bill, at the same time the adminis- 
tration engaged in coal research projects 
and in coal development projects in other 
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countries—at the same time that our 
own coal mining and our own coal in- 
dustry are in very bad shape. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LiaMs of New Jersey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alaska yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, coal 
mining is one of the important indus- 
tries in Alabama. The coal industry has 
been sick for many years. In the last 
year or two there have been some signs 
of recovery, but the coal industry still 
does not enjoy the strong, vigorous econ- 
omy it had a few years ago. 

So I completely endorse what the Sen- 
ator from Alaska is saying in regard to 
the miserable attitude of this adminis- 
tration toward projects of that kind. 
Although I have joined in supporting 
projects .to help the underdeveloped 
countries, I do not believe it is fair to 
ask us to vote for such projects and then 
be confronted with statements that we 
cannot afford to have similar programs 
here at home. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama is absolutely cor- 
rect. I think all of us who have grave 
doubts about the foreign-aid programs 
might have a different attitude toward 
some of those programs if there were 
not this strange double standard by 
which we are repeatedly told, and with- 
out qualification by the administration, 
that not 1 cent can be eliminated from 
any of the foreign-aid expenditures, but 
at the same time we are told by it that 
expenditure for almost every domestic 
program—aid to education, airport con- 
struction, housing, forestry conserva- 
tion, pollution control, resource develop- 
ment, and many more—is too large. 

Time and time again we find that the 
administration has vetoed such domestic 
programs, on the ground that they are 
extravagant, inflationary, and that it is 
necessary to eliminate them to balance 
the budget. Seldom, if ever, does the 
administration do anything to favor 
such vital programs at home; all its rec- 
ommendations have to do with programs 
of the same sort in foreign countries. 
Furthermore, according to the Presi- 
dent’s message, foreign aid is now a per- 
manent part of our program, and as 
new countries are created, must be 
expanded. And as new countries are 
born, our administration rushes in to 
“pick up the tab’’-—even before the gov- 
ernments of those new countries are es- 
tablished, and are still colonies of other 
nations. 

It is obvious that under such a policy 
we shall be spending more and more to 
aid the people of other countries, and 
shall be spending less and less for the 
benefit of the American people. Cer- 
tainly that is a policy I cannot support. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to com- 
mend the Senator from Alaska for the 
very informative presentation he is giv- 
ing the Senate in regard to the misin- 
formed policies the administration is 
pursuing. At the same time, the Sena- 
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tor has been outlining some sound pol- 
icies which our Government should 
pursue. 

I believe the Government of the 
United States realizes that in order to 
have political democracy, we must have 
an economic democracy—that is to say, 
our Government recognizes that is the 
case in other countries; and the admin- 
istration sponsors aid to small businesses 
and small, family sized farms in other 
countries. However, at home the ad- 
ministration pursues policies which call 
for the elimination of small business- 
men and small farmers. The adminis- 
tration seems to fail to realize that pro- 
grams which are needed in other coun- 
tries are also needed in the United 
States, if democracy is to be maintained 
in America. Certainly such an attitude 
will be most harmful in the long run 
to the kind of economic freedom upon 
which must be based the political free- 
dom on which our Government was 
founded. 

In commending the Senator from 
Alaska for his statement, I also wish to 
commend the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], who has joined in the 
colloquy, for his sponsorship in the Sen- 
ate, on March 18, of an amendment to 
restore an item of $2,080,000 to the De- 
partment of Commerce appropriation 
bill. That item was eliminated, even 
though it was for the purpose of re- 
search in regard to methods of aiding 
small business. 

It may be pointed out here—although I 
assume it has previously been pointed 
out—that in view of the 4% million 
small businesses in the country, this ap- 
propriation will amount to less than 50 
cents for each one of them. However, 
such a research program is most neces- 
sary if small business in the United 
States is to have ways and means of 
learning how to succeed. 

Mr. President, I receive much mail 
from the small businessmen who say it 
is now harder for them to make ends 
meet than it has ever before been in all 
their experience. These men are not 
marginal operators who began on a shoe- 
string; they are not young men without 
experience. Instead, they are men who 
have been in business for decades. They 
are not horseshoers who are about to go 
out of business because of a change in the 
economy. Instead, they are modern 
businessmen who should be prosperous. 
But they say that the economic squeeze 
on them today is harder than it has ever 
before been—either during the war or in 
the postwar period. Certainly they are 
subjected to a most severe squeeze as a 
result of the tight money policy and the 
other restrictive policies of this admin- 
istration. 

Mr. GRUENING. Will the Senator 
agree that if such a policy continues, our 
small businesses will have to resort to the 
use of horseshoes? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes, I think the 
Senator has made a good point, namely, 
that if the present trend continues, our 
small businesses will have to leave their 
present mobile economy, and will be back 
in the old horseshoe days. 

So I commend the Senator from Alaska 
for the presentation he is making. It 
adds to the quantum of knowledge which 
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the public must have if our Government 
is to give to American business, particu- 
larly American small business, the aid 
and the opportunities it must have and 
the research programs it must have, and 
if the administration is to put an end to 
policies which really are wrecking the 
free enterprise system of America which 
this administration professes to support. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his contribution. 

Let me point out that not long ago, 
when we were considering the school- 
aid bill the administration made very 
clear that it was unalterably opposed 
to Federal aid in connection with the 
payment of the salaries of schoolteach- 
ers. In fact, our distinguished Vice 
President, who at that time was occupy- 
ing the chair, cast the deciding vote 
against the Clark amendment, which 
provided for the aid which is so much 
needed by schoolteachers throughout 
the country. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to have the 
Senator from Alaska refer to my amend- 
ment in connection with the issue of 
Federal aid for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries, and the action taken by 
the Vice President in connection with 
the defeat of that amendment. 

I am sure the Senator recalls—and 
will be happy to have me state now, for 
the Recorp—that the next day, with 
the assistance of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], we re-formed 
our ranks and came back, and then had 
so many votes in favor of Federal aid 
in connection with the payment of 
teachers’ salaries—although at a some- 
what lower figure—that even the Vice 
President was not then able to beat 
us. Is not that correct? 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct, 
and I am glad to say that that recovery 
was made, following the previous action 
by the administration in preventing the 
adoption of the Clark amendment. I 
believe that even more aid than that 
called for by the Clark amendment was 
desirable, But, obviously, the Senator 
knew that an amendment which called 
for a larger amount of Federal aid 
would have been certain to incur a veto, 
and therefore he limited to the very 
minimum the amount he then proposed. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
from Alaska agree that when we re- 
duced the period during which such as- 
sistance could be given in conection with 
the payments of teachers’ salaries—and, 
as he has indicated, we did so in order 
to obtain the votes necessary to be had 
if the bill was to be passed by the Sen- 
ate—we did a thoroughly unrealistic 
thing, but did it for a thoroughly prac- 
tical reason, because I think the Sena- 
tor from Alaska will agree that in the 
foreseeable future we shall have to make 
more funds available, in order that the 
teachers of the young people of the Na- 
tion will be “the top apples in the bar- 
rel”, rather than “the bottom apples in 
the barrel.” Certainly those who en- 


gage in the teaching profession must 
receive a living wage, and as they be- 
come more experienced and more pro- 
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ficient, they must be able to receive in- 
creases in salary. Otherwise it will be 
impossible for the teaching profession 
to be rehabilitated in the ways in which 
it must be if the educational challenge 
of our times is to be met. 

Mr. GRUENING. I could not agree 
more with the Senator. 

I have often said—and I am sure my 
colleague from Pennsylvania will agree 
with me—that education and democracy 
are one and inseparable, and that the 
whole basis of our achievement, our na- 
tional life, our democracy, rests on an in- 
formed people. If we do not have an 
adequate educational system, if we do 
not have an adequate number of trained 
teachers, we cannot have an informed 
electorate, and our democracy will falter 
and fall short, to the extent we neglect 
that important part of our system. 

I pointed out that while the adminis- 
tration has shown by its action that it 
was opposed to aid for teachers in this 
country, it was sponsoring programs of 
education abroad which included pay- 
ments to schoolteachers in foreign coun- 
tries. 

I pointed out that in the field of for- 
estry conservation, a measure which the 
administration itself had sponsored, and 
which was very eloquently advocated by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], the appro- 
priation of $6 million for the current 
year, which would have provided re- 
search and development of timber re- 
sources in all parts of the country, was 
cut 70 percent by the administration. 
So we got from the budget, instead of $6 
million, $1,700,000. But at the same 
time the administration was engaging in 
far-flung programs of afforestation, re- 
forestation, logging operations, timber 
and wood research of all kinds in numer- 
ous foreign countries. 

We saw the same thing when the 
President vetoed the antipollution bill. 
Apparently the President did not think 
it was a matter of Federal concern that 
the sewage that flows down our rivers 
which cross State boundaries makes the 
problem clearly interstate, and not 
local. The vetoed legislation provided 
that it was a matter of Federal responsi- 
bility though only in part—the smaller 
part—for the bill provided a relatively 
modest Federal contribution in propor- 
tion to the State and local contributions. 
I call again to the attention of my col- 
leagues that an antipollution program is 
being carried on very generously in other 
parts of the world with American dol- 
lars. That is another instance where we 
see the double standard; namely, hold 
back at home, full speed ahead in for- 
eign countries. 

Therefore, I think it is proper for me 
to read at this point a list of correspond- 
ing measures in aid of small business 
abroad, the countries affected, and what 
the administration is doing for them. 

For the fiscal year 1956, in Afghanis- 
tan, $51,000 was spent for village indus- 
tries development. 

In Israel, $1,800 was spent for home 
and cottage industry. 

In Germany—that prosperous and ad- 
vancing country—we gave $8,840 for 
market research and sales promotion. 
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In fiscal year 1957 we spent in Korea - 
$48,000 for technical aid for small and 
medium industries, $1,500,000 for small- 
industry development, and $13,400,000 
for medium-industry development. 

In Afghanistan, we spent $32,000 for 
village industries development. 

In Berlin, where we are inculcating 
American business practices, which we 
are not allowed to have research for in - 
this country, we spent $17,000 to teach 
American small business management 
practices and methods. 

In Chile we spent $1,618,000 for tech- 
nological development. 

For the fiscal year 1958, in Greece we 
spent $3,000 for internationa] course on 
small-scale industries. 

In Jordan we spent $500,000 for de- 
velopment of small industries and 
$71,000 for technical advice and assist- 
ance to selected industries. 

In Liberia we gave $21,000 for indus- 
try and small business. 

For the fiscal year 1959, in Cambodia, 
we gave $15,000 for small industry loan 
fund. 

In Vietnam we gave $269,000 for de- 
velopment of small industry. 

The total ICA expenditures for small 
business programs in foreign countries 
from 1956 through 1959 _ totaled 
$17,582,640 to date. 

This is by no means a complete 
record. This is only what we have from 
the ICA. I do not have at this time the 
figures as to aid that has been given 
through the various loan funds, some of 
which are repayable in soft currencies, 
and are to a considerable extent, there- 
fore, grants. But this program alone, 
through the ICA, for the aid of small 
business in foreign countries, totals 
$17,582,640, or over seven times the 
amount which the administration seeks 
to deny the people of the United States. 

The small business research program 
can make an extremely valuable contri- 
bution to strengthening American small 
business. I therefore urge support of 
the amendment to the Commerce De- 
partment appropriation which will 
make it possible for this program to be 
continued. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. Iryield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam sorry to note 
that our colleague the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] is not on 
the floor. The Senator from Florida is 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee which re- 
ported this bill. I do not want it to ap- 
pear, and nothing has been said here 
to make it appear, that what I am about 
to mention happened through the fail- 
ure of the subcommittee. The result is 
due to the complete absence of any re- 
quest, any desire, or any showing on the 
part of the administration. I make that 
statement for the reason that the Sena- 
tor from Florida and his subcommittee 
were especially good in making available 
funds that were requested by the Small 
Business Administration and by the ad- 
ministration generally. This is not in 
any sense due to an oversight on the 
part of his committee or subcommittee, 
but it is one of the programs which the 
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administration simply wanted to refuse 
to support, even though, when we passed 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, we established a fund to cover as- 
sistance. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] will recall that we transferred 
section 13(b) funds of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to the Treasury, and spe- 
cifically provided that money should be 
used for the purpose of making these 
grants year in and year out. This is a 
case in which the administration has 
apparently decided it was more import- 
ant to use the $27 million—it is $25 mil- 
lion now, $2 million to be added the first 
year—to get.a balanced budget before 
it goes out of office, or to put the money 
into some of the projects in foreign 
countries about which the Senator has 
spoken, stating that we could do with- 
out them in this country. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator from 
Alabama has shown great solicitude for 
and interest in small business. He has 
done so for many years as chairman of 
the Senate Small Business Committee. 
I think I can say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no man in the Senate 
has shown more concern for the prob- 
lems of American small business, and has 
done more to. help it. 

The Senator was in the Senate before 
this administration came into office, dur- 
ing previous administrations, and I 
should like to ask him whether he does 
not feel that this administration shows 
a lack of interest and a lack of concern 
for the little fellow, whether he be a 
small businessman, a worker, or a small 
farmer. Earlier in the day the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH! pointed out the strange 
fact that we are urging those abroad to 
break up great estates in foreign coun- 
tries and put little farmers to work, 
whereas in this country the administra- 
tion is putting the little farmer out of 
business. Although American small 
business is resilient, I think its resiliency 
and survival are not due to the help it 
has had from the administration. 

I should like to have the views of the 
distingushed Senator from Alabama on 
that subject. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
yield, I think the lack of interest on the 
part of this administration in so many 
worthwhile programs here at home, some 
oi which the able Senator has mentioned 
in his discourse, is so apparent that the 
question answers itself. As the Senator 
pointed out, the President vetoed the 
antipollution bill. He vetoed the coal 
research bill. He vetoed various little 
programs that were included in the 
omnibus housing bill last year. The un- 
willingness to go along and to continue 
the veterans’ home loan bill, the desire— 
something Congress has never agreed 
with—to cut out title 5 farm home loans, 
which was the only program a person in 
a rural area had available, were shown 
in the housing program action. 

Every year since President Eisenhower 
has been in office—at least, every time 
the matter has come to us—the Presi- 
dent has recommended the program be 
discontinued. The same is true with re- 
gard to the direct loans to veterans who 
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live in rural or semirural areas where 
credit is not available. We make that a 
condition precedent in our law every 
time it is passed. Every time the law is 
about to expire, the President recom- 
mends that it be allowed to terminate. 
That is a recommendation standing now. 
The Congress is going to have to take 
action this year, and the President has 
recommended that we not do it. He has 
recommended that we let the GI home 
loan program expire, and that we let the 
direct loans to veterans in rural and 
semirural areas expire. 

The title V program on farm loans is 
not before the Congress this year. For- 
tunately, the last time we passed the law 
we wrote in a provision for 5 years, 
which is not yet gone. I guess the Presi- 
dent will not get to make a recommenda- 
tion on that. 

We could stand on the floor of the 
Senate all afternoon and name the pro- 
grams, in effect during the time Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been in office, in 
which he has manifested exactly that 
lack of interest. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, would the 
Senator be willing to add the area re- 
development bill, which was vetoed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. We _ could 
name these programs all afternoon. We 
could start a contest. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, per- 
haps the Senator would agree that it 
would be appropriate to have a compari- 
son of housing programs at home and 
abroad under the administration foreign 
aid programs. I think it might be ap- 
propriate for me to do that tomorrow, 
or the next day, if I can get the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I make these 
statements as one who has supported a 
foreign aid program. I believe a foreign 
aid program is a good thing, when han- 
died wisely. I am on the committee 
which considers such proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The Senator might be interested in 
knowing that until 1953 we had a pro- 
gram everyone knew as the point 4 pro- 
gram. The point 4 program got its name 
from the fourth point in President Tru- 
man’s speech, in which he recommended 
a bold new approach. What was that 
bold new approach? It was to share 
techniques and skills. It involved very 
little money. It was the least expensive 
program we have ever had. 

However, the administration simply 
could not afford to have something 
which would suggest itself as being con- 
nected with the Truman administration, 
or a Democratic administration, so they 
stopped calling it a point 4 program and 
called it technical cooperation. We do 
not find the point 4 program mentioned 
now. Instead, it is called technical co- 
operation. 

However, when we visit one of these 
underdeveloped countries we find the 
people calling it the point 4, or the 4- 
point program. It was a program which 
did not require much money. That did 
not suit this administration, which had to 
have—and devised the term for it—im- 
pact programs, programs which were big 
and made a show. 

I could name some of those programs, 
which have come under fire in recent 
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months and in the last year or two. I 
refer to some of the impact programs in 
countries where we should have been 
engaged in point 4 programs, a little 
technical sharing of techniques and 
skills, where the county agent would get 
right down in the earth with the farmer 
and show how to grow a better crop. 

Mr. GRUENING. Which would get 
to the people. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GRUENING. Which is a build- 
up from below. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The man _ who 
goes to the village and shows the 
villagers how to drain ponds and pools, 
and how to get rid of mosquitos, is the 
man who does good work. That man 
shows the people how to dig wells to get 
good fresh water out of theearth. There 
are doctors and nurses who go to the 
villages to show the people how to innoc- 
ulate against typhoid, against malaria, 
and against all the diseases, sicknesses 
and illnesses which ravage mankind. 

That is the kind of foreign aid pro- 
gram I believe in. Does this administra- 
tion believe in that? No. There is not 
enough impact. 

I think that is the trouble with respect 
to a lot of the little problems in this 
country. They do not make a big show. 
There is nothing glamorous about the 
small family farmer. Glamor comes in 
when one can show a picture of a great 
farm, with hundreds or thousands of 
acres and millions of bushels of crops 
and things like that. There is no glamor 
in respect to the little man who is plow- 
ing with a team of mules. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me so that I 
may make an inquiry of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr.GRUENING. Iyield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I commend the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama for the magnificent 
contribution he is making, as well as the 
Senator from Alaska. I should like to 
propound an inquiry to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alabama. 

Considering the action of the admin- 
istration in shunting aside the millions 
of little families and in its affinity for 
glittering things and big things with 
shiny and showy fronts, does the Senator 
not think an apt name for this admin- 
istration would be the chrome-plated 
administration? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That might be ap- 
propriate, something like high fins, or 
something of that kind. Showy. Showy. 
Impact. 

Mr. GRUENING. Of course, an ad- 
ministration which believes in the 
trickle-down policy at home would natu- 
rally pursue the trickle-down policy 
abroad, even though more generously. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Naturally. 

Mr. GRUENING. Although — small 
programs to help the little fellow are 
neglected, we are told we must have 
aboard the big showy programs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Those programs 
make an impact. They can be pointed 
to. It can be said, “Look at that tre- 
mendous highway which runs from here 
to there,” or “look at this great dam.” 
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I am not condemning those things. 
Some of the most useful works have been 
works of that kind. However, I like to 
see the proper work done in these native 
villages. I have been to them. I have 
visited in them. I should like to see 
work done in a little room, where vac- 
cinations are given against diseases. 

Mr. GRUENING. I invite the atten- 
tion of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama, who is a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to a 
very informative speech which our col- 
league the Senator from Texas gave 
earlier this afternoon, at a time when I 
think the Senator from Alabama was not 
in the Chamber. 

The Senator from Texas pointed out 
the distress of the shrimp industry. I 
think one of the things which the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations should con- 
centrate on is the question of whether 
we should extend aid to industries which 
are destroying our own domestic indus- 
tries. That is one of the strangest para- 
doxes in which we are now engaged. 
Proposed legislation is being sponsored 
to establish a quota to prevent shrimp 
from coming to the United States be- 
cause our own domestic shrimp industry 
has been badly damagea. It is on the 
way to being ruined, not by competition 
which existed before the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, which was logical competition, but 
instead by competition which has been 
generated by American dollars moving 
into the foreign countries and creating 
new shrimp industries, which then ship 
shrimp into our country, with the use of 
low-cost labor, subsidized by our own 
dollars, ending in the destruction of our 
own industry. 

I hope Senators may well take notice 
of what is happening not only in the 
shrimp industry but also in many other 
fields where the foreign-aid program is 
becoming increasingly destructive of our 
own industries. This is a paradox, for 
our own money is creating that destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly we must 
be careful to maintain a proper balance. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator yicld? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
since distinguished Senators have men- 
tioned administration opposition to aid 
to schoolteachers’ pay, I should like to 
point out the leadership of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama in the 
last session in regard to the bill to pro- 
vide appropriations for loans for college 
classroom construction. The fact is that 
the administration has fought the aid to 
College classroom construction in this 
country, as provided in the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. Adminis- 
tration sponsors and spokesmen on the 
floor of the Senate had the scholarship 
program changed into a loan program. 
They have opposed the cold war GI bill, 
which passed the Senate by a vote of 57 
to 31 last July and is now pending before 
the House committee. They have con- 
Sistently opposed the college classroom 
construction, though we had 314 million 
College students in this country in 1958, 
and in 1959 there were 334 million col- 
lege students. By 1970, if there be no 
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increase, Mr. President, in the percent- 
age of young people who go to college, 
there will be more than 6 million colleg 

students in this country, without ade- 
quate classrooms available today. 

At the present rates of construction, 
and with the present known sources of 
financing, by 1970 the shortage will be 
appalling. The administration seems 
not to plan for the future, seems not to 
realize the necessity for developing our 
greatest potential resource, the brain- 
power of this country. It fails worse 
there than in any other field. 

I point out that the 6 million estimate 
vhich the experts give for the projected 
number of college students in 1970 will 
not, in my opinion, encompass the total 
number. I believe we are about to have 
an educational explosion. We talk about 
population explosions. ‘There are tens of 
millions of families in this country who 
have never had a member of their family 
attend college, but they have learned, 
through the television and the radio, that 
education is the key that unlocks the 
door to intellectual progress, economic 
progress, social progress, spiritual prog- 
ress, and progress in every other field. 
Families are dreaming, hoping, and 
praying, and sacrificing to get a boy or 
girl into college. They are knocking at 
the door. 

In the past 8 years the average tuition 
rate for all colleges in the country, State 
supported, church supported, and pri- 
vately supported, has increased by 172 
percent. This administration is not 
planning for the future greatness of 
America when it fails to plan for the edu- 
cation of the youth of America. 

That is another failure. Distinguished 
Senators who have been speaking have 
been leaders in an effort to take even a 
timid step forward. They were not 
timid, but the appropriations were cut 
down. The administration twice vetoed 
a housing bill, and stated, as the main 
reason for the veto, that there was a $50 
million authorization in a previous bill, 
to authorize the lending of that much 
money to the 1,400 colleges and univer- 
sities in America to begin building the 
classrooms necessary to educate the 
youth of America for the world of to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does the Senator 
not realize that at the time the admin- 
istration was adamant against lending 
money for college classrooms, it was giv- 
ing away money for college classrooms 
in foreign countries? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am glad the 
Senator has mentioned that point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Texas has mentioned another instance 
of failure of the administration, in con- 
nection with college classrooms, which 
the President adamantly refused to ac- 
cept. As has been pointed out, when 
finally we agreed to drop that item from 
the bill, he approved the housing bill. 

Another program has been in connec- 
tion with college housing—dormitories, 
houses, and apartments for married stu- 
dents, for students generally, and for 
members of the faculty. It included all 
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necessary housing for colleges. We 
have had such a program in effect since 
1950. I was one of the original spon- 
sors of the program. It has been a 
most successful program. It is rela- 
tively small. It has been the salvation 
of many of our smaller colleges, which 
cdo not have ready access to needed 
capital. 

What has been the President’s atti- 
tude? Ever since he came into office, 
every time the question has arisen, 
every time the program has come up for 
renewal, he has recommended that it be 
dropped. That is his present recom- 
mendation. The program is up for re- 
newal this year, and he recommends 
that it be dropped. I predict that the 
Congress will not drop the program, but 
that it will renew it and provide addi- 
tional funds, in order to help particu- 
larly the smaller colleges, to which it 
has meant so much. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alabama, 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] for 
their very valuable contributions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr.GRUENING. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK. I have listened with in- 
terest to this colloquy. I find myself in 
complete agreement with what my 
friends from Texas, Alaska, and Alabama 
have said. 

I wonder if my friends who are still in 
the Chamber would think I was over- 
stating if I said that in my judgment this 
issue between the Congress, between 
those of us who are interested in the 
future well being of small business, on 
the one hand, and the President of the 
United States and our Republican 
friends on the other, who do not seem 
to want to help us along in these various 
efforts, really boils down to the question 
whether we are for plutocracy or for 
democracy. 

This administration is interested in 
every bit of legislation which the wealthy 
forces and interests in this country de- 
sire. They are sincere. I hold no 
animus against them. They think, with 
Alexander Hamilton, that the rich are 
the wise—it used to be ‘“‘well born,” but 
surely they have dropped that descrip- 
tion these days. But the theory is that 
the rich are wise, and what the rich want 
will make the country better. 

In my judgment—and I wonder if my 
friends agree—unless we can shore up 
the small businessman, the individual 
who works for himself, and the father 
of the family who is working for wages 
or a salary, and unless we can make 
their lot secure, we shall have the great- 
est plutocracy that civilization has ever 
created. In many ways this is the issue 
which will face us for the rest of the 
year. 

Mr. GRUENING. I willsay to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, that I agree with 
him completely; but I should say that 
the particular charge which he levels 
against this administration could be as 
justly leveled at all Republican adminis- 
trations after the time of Abraham 
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Lincoln. They have always had the 
policy of making the rich richer, and not 
worrying about the poor. But what dis- 
tinguishes this administration from all 
preceding administrations is that it is 
the first administration which has shown 
a preference for foreign interests over 
domestic interests. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. GRUENING. Iryield. 
Mr. CLARK. I do not wish to enter 


into the foreign aid argument with my 
good friend, because perhaps we do not 
see entirely eye to eye in that field. But 
whenever we make this comment on the 
floor about plutocracy versus democracy, 
we are accused of being demagogues by 
nearly every newspaper in the country, 
and by all the commentators who follow 
the Republican line. Yet I believe we 
have a responsibility, no matter what 
harsh things we are called, to bring the 
facts concerning our social and economic 
condition to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. Our opponents can call me 
a demagog from now on until the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember, but I propose to tell the people 
of America the truth. This is an ad- 
ministration which would like to foster 
a high-interest, tight-money plutocracy 
in America; and if we can keep it from 
doing so, I want todo my part. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator says the ad- 
ministration would like to foster such a 
policy. Isit not doing so? 

Mr. CLARK. The _ Senator 
Alaska has the floor. 

Mr. GRUENING. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CLARK. They are well on their 
way to doing it. but I have great con- 
fidence in the Senator from Alabama, 
the Senator from Oklahoma, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska, and the Senator from 
Texas. With some heip—but not too 
much—from those east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Mason and Dixon line, 
I hope we can keep this plutocracy from 
taking over America. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should like to refer to one point which 
my good friend from Pennsyivania has 
raised. He said he did not wish to enter 
into a discussion of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. This is not a discussion of the 
foreign-aid program. I ask the Senator 
whether he does not think it is a striking 
paradox that this administration insists 
on a vast number of projects overseas, 
telling us that we must not reduce them 
by one cent, or our Nation will be im- 
periled and our security jeopardized, 
whereas those same projects, when for 
the benefit of the American people, it 
slashes ruthlessly. They are vetoed or 
threatened with a veto and reduced for 
fear of a veto. We have been forced to 
economize in almost every field, and to 
reduce our domestic needs. That is the 
contrast which to me is shocking. It 
has nothing to do with the merits of the 
foreign-aid programs. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As my friend has re- 
stated the question, I thoroughly agree 
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with him. I am a supporter of foreign 
aid. I believe that our national security 
and well-being require us, as the richest 
country in the world, to make a con- 
tribution to those less fortunate. I do 
not believe that for long we could con- 
tinue to be an oasis of prosperity in a 
desert of misery. I believe that when 
two out of every three people in the 
world go hungry tonight, as a Christian 
nation we have an obligation to do some- 
thing about it. But I agree thoroughly 
that we ought to take care of our own 
pecple first. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

fr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
statement the Senator has made, re- 
ferring to the remarks made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, about the 
issue as between plutocracy and democ- 
racy. Whether we call the issue one he- 
tween the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party does not make a great 
deal of difference. 

I agree with the Senator from Alaska, 
that those have been the distinguishing 
characteristics between the two parties 
through the years. I often receive in- 
quiries, given to me personally or through 
letters, as to what the difference is be- 
tween the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party. Sometimes people 
will say to me, “I do not see any real 
difference today, since the tariff question 
is not the principal question.” 

I always try to define it just this way, 
because I think basically that is the dif- 
ference—the very characteristics that 
we have been discussing here this after- 
noon. I think it is noticeable in legisla- 
tion. I think it is noticeable in the atti- 
tude of our friends—many of them very 
dear friends and very able people—across 
the aisle. It is the attitude that they so 
often take, as contrasted to the attitude 
of those who sit on this side of the aisle. 
I think that has been true over the years 
and down through the years, ever since 
the Republican Party came into being. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more with the Senator. 
I think the facts show that week after 
week we get the statement from the 
leadership on the other side, ‘““‘We can- 
not afford it.’”” I would say to my friend 
from Pennsylvania that I agree with 
him, as he has said, that, as the richest 
country in the world we cught to be able 
to afford to pay our school teachers an 
adequate salary, that we should be able 
to afford to provide adequate housing for 
our people, that we should be able to af- 
ford to get rid of sewage in our rivers, 
that we should be able to afford to aid 
in rehabilitation of some of our decrepit 
industries, such as the mining industry, 
and that we should be able to afford the 
conservation of our forests and other 
natural resources, and their develop- 
ment, which the administration also tells 
us we cannot afford to do. 

Mr. CLARK. And to do something 
also for our surplus labor areas. 

Mr. GRUENING. In short, to be able 
to do for America what needs to be done. 
If we will do that, I will begin to take a 
greater interest in foreign aid, because 
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I believe that not merely “charity begins 
at home” but that solicitude for our own 
people should come first. 

I yield the floor. 


ExuHrs!IT 1 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, 
College, Alaska, January 8, 1960. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
State Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I am taking the 
liberty of writing you in regard to the 
research grant program carried on by the 
Small Business Administration. 

This program was instituted last year and 
the University of Alaska was one of the 
fortunate recipients of a research grant, 
We have before the SBA at the present time, 
an application for another research grant for 
the study of the tourist industry in Alaska. 
These grants for research study are of great 
value and assistance, not only to the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, but also the State of 
Alaska. Should we receive our grant for the 
study of tourism, it will be a wonderful 
opportunity for the division of business ad- 
ministration and the department of tourism 
and economic development of the State to 
cooperate and form a working nucleus for the 
future development of business research for 
the State of Alaska. 

The sincerity of purpose and integrity of 
procedure on the part of the SBA is truly 
commendable. Because of the extreme value 
of this research program, Iam humbiy asking 
you, upon your own judement, to give the 
SBA research program your support and con- 
sideration, 

It is my understanding that this research 
program is being given a temporary trial. It 
is dificult to evaluate the resulis of such 
research in such a short period of time; 
therefore, those of us that are interested in 


such research hope that Congress will look 
favorably upon this worthy endeavor. 
Most sincerely yours, 
VERNON R. KIELy, 
Chairman, Division of 
Business Administration. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 


[No. 128] 


Aiken Fong Mansfield 
Allott Frear Martin 
Anderson Fulbright Monroney 
Bartlett Gore Morse 
Beall Green Morton 
3ennett Gruening Moss 
Bible Hart Mundt 
Bridges Hirtke Murray 
3runsdale Hayden Muskie 
Bush Hennings Pastore 
Butler Hickenlooper Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hill Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Rindoiph 
Cannon Hruska Robertson 
Carlson Jackson Russell 
Carroll Javits Saltonstall 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, $.C. Scott 
Chavez Jordan Smathers 
Church Keating Smith 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Kerr Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Douglas Long, La. Wiley 
Dworshak McCarthy W lliams, Del. 
Eastland McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McGee Yarborough 
Engle McNamara Younz, N. Dak. 
Ervin Magnuson Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
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LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a por- 
tion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
amendment now pending is an im- 
portant amendment, and I hope it will 
receive the careful attention which some 
of us think it deserves. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is this not the same 
amendment which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania later withdrew, but which 
he spoke on at some length, and which 
I heard him speak on at some length, 
on Thursday? 

Mr. CLARK. Two fairly important 
modifications in the amendment have 
been made since last Thursday. Over 
the weekend we secured what we regard 
as some significant additional support. 
When I spoke on Thursday on the 
amendment, it may have seemed to my 
good friend, the Senator from Florida, 
that I spoke at considerable length, and 
my treatment of the amendment may 
have seemed exhausting to him. Cer- 
tainly it seemed something less than ex- 
haustive to me. I did not even get into 
a description of the details of the 
amendment last week. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania not recognize that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida is somewhat of an authority in re- 
gard to the proper duration of speeches? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. CLARK. That had been my view. 
I may say that although the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
and I undertook to have two live quorum 
calls this afternoon, and although they 
may have interrupted the after-luncheon 
naps of some of our colleagues, we have 
not yet called for a quorum after mid- 
night. But who knows what will hap- 
pen while this debate goes along to its 
as yet unidentified conclusion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
again to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I listened to the 
speech the able Senator made on Thurs- 
day. But the fact that thereafter he 
withdrew his amendment; and the fact 
that, following that, the Senator from 
Illinois offered a supplemental amend- 
ment; and the fact that thereafter the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
offered another amendment, although in 
& little different wording; and the fact 
that those amendments were debated 
throughout Thursday and Friday, about 
led me to reach the conclusion, that, de- 
Spite the fact that it is well known that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
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Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from New York do not look very kindly 
upon unlimited debate, they are making 
an exception in this case, and perhaps 
they do not want to have the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooprer] voted on by the 
Senate. That may be an unfair conclu- 
sion, but it seemed that it was a reason- 
able one underx the circumstances. 

I hope that now the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will permit us to 
vote on his amendment sometime today. 
But if he does not, I shall not complain; 
and I shall not complain if he keeps us 
here 2 or 3 days, to consider his amend- 
ment. ButIam simply forced to observe 
that it seems to me that those who gen- 
erally are very strongly opposed to un- 
limited debate are proving to be about 
the most adept users of unlimited debate 
in the Senate at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, my 
friend, the Senator from Florida, is 
never unfair or impatient. I believe he 
did participate in a successful effort to 
cut off debate, last Friday, when some 
of us were not in the Senate. On Fri- 
day afternoon when some of us called 
from out of town—and we did so as late 
as 2 p.m.—to inquire whether there 
would be a vote on that day, we were 
advised that in the best judgment of 
the aides of the Senate to whom we 
talked there would be no vote. When, 
thereafter, some of us when we found 
that a quick vote was “pulled” on us 
while we were out of town, we received 
the news with somewhat less than our 
usual calm. The Senator participated 
in that termination of the debate, and 
I have no doubt that he will participate 
in another one if a motion is made to 
lay this amendment on the table, rather 
than permit a vote to be taken on the 
amendment on its merits. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. In just a moment. 

If my friend thinks that under the 
circumstances he can pose before the 
country as an advocate of unlimited de- 
bate, perhaps he will explain why dur- 
ing the last few weeks he has voted in 
favor of several motions laying amend- 
ments on the table—which, as I under- 
stand, is a method of terminating debate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator. It seems to me 
he is not making the proper differentia- 
tion. I did not make any of the motions 
to lay amendments on the table. I was 
perfectly willing to debate the amend- 
ments and to have my friends on both 
sides of this question debate the amend- 
ments at any length they might see fit 
to debate them. 

But I have never regarded it as inap- 
propriate to vote on a motion that is 
made on the floor of the Senate. On the 
contrary, I believe that I was sent here 
by my constituents to participate in 
voting on all motions made in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. 

I regret that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was not in the Chamber for 
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that vote, and was advised that he did 
not need to be here. 

I have no objection at all to the length 
of the debate. But I am inclined to be- 
lieve that those who, on occasion, claim 
they are opposed to unlimited debate, 
may be letting themselves get onto dan- 
gerous ground in connection with the 
maneuverings and manipulations which 
have occurred on the floor since last 
Thursday; and I am simply calling this 
situation rather gently and courteously 
to their attention. 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted to have 
the benefit of the advice of the able 
senior Senator from Florida, whose ad- 
vice I always cherish and listen to with 
great respect. 

I would point out that the REcorp now 
contains statistics in regard to which 
Senators have spoken, and the length of 
time they have spoken, since the Sena- 
tor from Georgia began this debate in 
January. So I am quite content to let 
the REcorp speak for itself regarding a 
determination of whether I have in- 
dulged in what might be called an abuse 
of the right of extensive debate, for 
which I am as stanch a supporter as is 
the Senator from Florida. 

The question is, where is the line to 
be drawn? When has a question been 
properly explored, and when does the 
time to act come? On this question, 
judgments must necessarily differ; and 
apparently the Senator from Florida and 
I have differing views on this point. In 
my view, my pending amendment has 
not yet been adequately debated. I re- 
gret that my friend, the Senator from 
Florida, thinks it has been adequately 
debated. Perhaps he will change his 
mind as the debate proceeds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield again? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield 
again. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to say that I 
believe the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is completely right in one of his remarks, 
namely, when he said, if I may epit- 
omize it, that the question is whose ox 
is being gored. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, perhaps 
that is a good place to stop our colloquy. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Let me say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that Iam an 
ardent advocate of freedom of debate, 
and I shall ever support the Senator’s 
right to speak at any length he sees fit, 
on the floor of the Senate; and I shall 
never sign a cloture petition to make 
him cease speaking. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to ask my 
distinguished senior colleague whether, 
as the seasons roll on and on and as we 
have passed from “the winter of our 
discontent,” and now that spring is here, 
he sees any possibility of a thaw in the 
cold war and a warming of the attitude 
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of Senators which may permit, in a more 
equable clime, the achievement of the 
cherished hope of some of us that we 
may come to some conclusion of this ex- 
tended debate, so that the state of the 
Union and the welfare of the Republic 
and the passage of the appropriation 
bills may be brought under considera- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK. I wish I could give a 
more responsive answer to my able col- 
league from Pennsylvania than I am 
giving him. I am not in the confidence 
of the majority leader or the minority 
leader as to when they will decide to 
impose cloture. Perhaps my friend is in 
the confidence of the minority leader. I 
am sure when those two able and dis- 
tinguished leaders of our two parties in 
the Senate decide they have had enough 
talk and they are going to have action 
taken on this measure, probably there 
will be two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent who will vote to go along with them. 

I say to my colleague that if he will 
ascertain when the minority leader will 
be ready, willing, and able to agree on 
that action I shall do my best, through 
intermediaries, to find out when the ma- 
jority leader is ready to act. 

Mr. SCOTT. I may say that I am 
closely in the confidence of both leaders 
only in certain matters. Earlier today 
we were discussing, with considerable 
unanimity, the state of the weather. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wanted the REcorpD 
to imperishably incorporate the state- 
ment I am about to make, because it is 
a history of the debate, or a very small 
part of it. The so-called unlimited de- 
bate which was wished onto Senators 
from the part of the country which I 
represent in part lasted 7 days—one 
week of 6 days, and they were fairly long 
days, and then 1 additional day. 

Today is the end of the second week 
since that debate terminated, and dur- 
ing those 2 weeks the friends of civil 
rights legislation have been occupying 
the floor almost exclusively. I was just 
wondering if the country realized that 
was the fact. We are having 7 days 
measured against 2 weeks, and the end 
is not here. It is not even in sight. I 
am sure of my facts; therefore, I am 
stating them as a matter of the his- 
tory of this debate, so that it may be 
clearly apparent that those who have 
been charged as engaging in unlimited 
debate, which we did for 7 days, have 
not had much chance to say anything 
for the last 2 weeks because those who 
are friends of and supporters of so- 
called civil rights legislation have been 
occupying the time and the floor during 
that time, very largely. 

Mr. CLARK. The Recorp will speak 
for itself in that regard. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to per- 
mit me, through him, to address an 
inquiry, in somewhat friendly tones, to 
the distinguished Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may do so 
without losing my right to the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. I still have a cot in my 
office. My question is whether or not 
the Senator from Florida can advise 
me now, or would he care to advise me 
at some time in the future, whether I 
would be warranted in turning my cot 
back to the Army. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida, if he may be allowed to answer, 
has no advice to give the Senator along 
that line, because he has found that his 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
does not follow the advice of the Sena- 
tor from Florida. The Senator from 
Florida advised the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and other Senators to get rid 
of the legislation, and lay it aside as 
something that could not accomplish 
good results. The Senator from Florida 
found his advict was not heeded, re- 
spected, or acted upon. So the Senator 
from Florida, much as he respects the 
inquiry of his distinguished friend, will 
have to suggest that until it is more 
apparent that his advice will be fol- 
lowed, he will sit here and listen to the 
able discussion of the friends of civil 
rights legislation, who have been talking 
for 2 weeks now, in the hope that some 
time their indulging in unlimited debate 
will come to an end so we may vote on 
the pending measure. 

Mr.SCOTT. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania simply concludes with his ex- 
pression of the hope that the Army will 
not charge him rent for use of the cot. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before 
turning to the pending amendment, I 
should like the Recorp to show clearly 
what happens in the Senate when we 
have what is called a live quorum. 
Under a live quorum call, the roll is 
called, not only once, but twice, if it is 
necessary, to bring 51 Senators to the 
floor to answer to their names. Having 
answered to their names, they can im- 
mediately leave, so that a calling a live 
quorum does not accomplish the pur- 
poses which the rules intended. 

My recollection is that within 2 or 3 
minutes of the time when the Senator 
from Michigan called for a live quorum, 
there were no more than half a dozen 
Senators on the floor. As I rise now to 
speak on the pending amendment, there 
are, I believe, 15 Senators on the floor; 
and I am flattered indeed that there are 
that many, because this is an unusually 
large audience to hear the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

I have no doubt that the country does 
not understand how this live quorum 
procedure works, and I think it is of some 
importance that the people should, be- 
cause, in my humble opinion, which I 
hope will one day in the foreseeable fu- 
ture be shared by a majority of my col- 
leagues, we need a drastic overhauling 
of the Rules of the Senate in order to 
make it possible for us to conduct the 
pressing business which is before the 
country with some intelligence. 

I hasten to add, before I yield to my 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], I am 
well aware of the old adage that one can 
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lead a horse to water, but cannot make 
him drink, and that if my colleagues 
do not wish to listen to the oratory of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, it is 
certainly their privilege not to do so, 
The fact that they stay away in droves 
is perhaps some indication that the Sen. 
ator from Pennsylvania ought to im- 
prove his oratorical style a little, though 
even if he did so, I doubt if he could 
“pack the House.” 

I yicld now to the Senator from 
Louisiana, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There are 
at the moment 18 Senators on the floor, 
if we count the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and I regard him as a very highly 
useful Member of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Sometimes I wonder, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sen- 
ator is aware, I am sure, that is more 
than the average number usually pres. 
ent. That is far more than the average 
number of Senators present for this 
time of the afternoon. 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator is right, 
but it is not yet half past 5. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There 


have been times, in the history of the 
Senate, when, if a Senator took occasion 
to count the number of Senators on the 
floor, under the precedents then prevail- 
ing, it was equivalent, if the number of 
Senators present was less than half, to 
suggesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator can make 
that suggestion. I do not care to do so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was not making 
that suggestion. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 
South Dakota thinks it is timely, I will 
yield for that purpose. I do not think 
it is. If the Senator wants to do so, let 
him go ahead. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania misunderstands 
the purpose of my statement. I did not 
make the observation because I thought 
that should be done. I think the debate 
should be proceeded with. It seems to 
me a colloquy as to who is present and 
who is not present merely delays debate 
on the question at issue. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania does not intend to take any 
longer than he needs to discuss this 
amendment, in the light of the courtesy 
he has been shown. I will yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana, and then I will 
not yield further, because I should like 
to carry on with my statement. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. With respect 
to the point which was raised, I should 
like to suggest that the rules of the Sen- 
ate provide that a quorum call is not in 
order unless business has_ transpired 
since the last quorum call. A simple 
matter like an insertion in the RECORD 
can be regarded as business, or a unan- 
imous-consent request can be so re- 
garded; but if no business has transpired, 
@ quorum call cannot be had. 

Mr. CLARK, I think the Senator is 
correct. 
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I should like to turn to the pending 
amendment. This amendment attempts 
to deal with the problem of assisting dis- 
franchised citizens to obtain their con- 
stitutional rights to be registered and to 
be permitted to vote without discrimina- 
tion by reason of race or color. 

This amendment is an earnest effort 
to make some meaningful progress in 
that regard while assuring the essential 
rules of fair play and invoking the ju- 
dicial process, which are the essence of 
our American system of justice. We 
must, on the one hand, be sure that all 
those who legitimately oppose the reg- 
istration and the voting of citizens who 
think they are entitled to vote but may 
not be have their day in court. On the 
other hand, we must be equally careful 
not to so encumber the administrative 
and judicial processes which we utilize 
to achieve that end with delays which 
will destroy the right we seek to protect. 

That is the basic philosophy of this 
amendment. I invite the attention of 
my colleagues again to the fact that it 
is sponsored by 13 Senators. I want to 
express publicly, on behalf of myself and 
the other cosponsors, our delight at the 
accession to our ranks of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. He 
is a worthy companion in this fight, and 
we are happy to have him with us. 

Seven of the cosponsoring Senators 
are Democrats and six are Republicans. 
I think it is not without significance to 
state that both Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania and both Senators from New 
Jersey, although they come from op- 
posite political parties, have cosponsored 
the amendment. We are very hopeful 
indeed, although we cannot be sure un- 
til the roll is called, that we shall have 
the support of both Senators from a 
number of our other populous States, in- 
cluding New York and California. I 
hope if that should turn out to be the 
case it will not be without its impact in 
the other body, where, it is my under- 
standing, a similar amendment in due 
course will be offered. 

Before discussing in detail the pro- 
visions of this amendment I should like 
to summarize very briefly indeed the 
record as to the need for congressional 
action—the need to help those millions 
of American citizens who have been de- 
nied the right to vote because of their 
race or color assert and enforce their 
constitutional rights, which have been 
violated. 

The record of this long debate is re- 
plete with evidence as to the need. I 
Shall do no more than to make an in- 
sertion in the ReEcorp in that regard. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the ReEcorp at this point a 
Series of tables furnished my office in 
August of 1959 by the Commission on 
Civil Rights, which show, for 10 States, 
the white population of voting age, the 
registration of the whites, the percent- 
age of whites of voting age who are reg- 
istered, the Negro population of voting 
age, the Negro registration, and the per- 
centage of Negroes of voting age who are 
registered, and other comparisons. 

There being no objection, the tables 
showing statewide estimates were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp. 
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TABLE I 





White popu- | White regis- 


State lation voting tration, 
age, 1950 1956-58 ! 
PAIN Fore eens 1, 231, 514 828, 646 
ORES oo  icinannnannend 863, 415 499, 955 
Ce eee 1, 456, 716 1, 448, 643 
NS orsicce nce Rascal 1, 554, 784 1, 130, 515 
ee ene en 1, 105, 861 82k, 686 
RINE RIIIDON a a ceca 710, 709 (3) 
South Carolina #.........-. 769, 723 479, 711 
PE ne a a 4, 154, 281 1, 489, 847 
I 1, 614, 719 864, 692 


1, 761, 330 1, 389, 831 


Percent of | Negro popu- | Negro regis- | Percent of 
voting age | lation voting tration, voting age 
whites regis- age, 1950 1956-58 4 Negroes 
tered registered 
67.3 516, 245 73, 272 14. 2 
57.9 232, 182 64, 023 27.6 
99. 4 366, 797 144, 810 39.5 
72.7 623, 458 161, O82 25.8 
74.9 481, 301 132, 506 7.5 
side is dali 497, 354 19, 367 3. 89 
63.1 390, 026 57, 978 14.9 
48.8 582, 944 226, 450 38.8 
53. 6 431, 393 93, 629 21.7 
78.9 549, 751 156, 597 28.4 





1 Some county data unavailable; therefore, State totals not entirely complete. 


2 Registration figures are for 1958 except: Kentucky 1956 and Louisiana 1959. 


1956, Negro registration is 1958, 
3 Not available. 
Sources: ' 9 
Alabama: Birmingham News, Feb. 17, 1959. 


For Texas, white registration is 


Arkansas: Record of poll-tax payments reported by State auditor. 

Georgia: Figures reported by secretary of state and published in Atlanta Constitution, Sept. 29, 1958. 

Mississippi: Figures introduced into Congressional Record (daily) for June 10, 1957, pp. 7676-7677. Also James 
Barnes, ‘‘ Negro Voting in Mississippi,’’ master’s thesis, University of Miss., 1955. 

South Carolina: Secretary of state report, reproduced in a report for the Southern Regional Council. 

Texas: Record of poll-tax payments and estimates made for Southern Regional Council by Long News Service. 

Virginia: Virginia State Advisory Committee from secretary of state’s office. 


Kentucky: Kentucky State Advisory Committee. 


Florida and Louisiana: Official reports of secretary of state. 


TABLE II 


Percent voting | Percent whites | Percent voting | Percent Negroes 


age white to 
State total voting 


registered to 
total registered, 


registered to 
total registered, 


age Negroes to 
total voting 








age population, 1956-58 age population, 1956-58 
5 1950 

AON at oa sn di weencdbewetecewaen 70.5 91.9 29.5 8.1 

AMIR = os aE a oss piece th twine minmtinie See 78.8 88. 6 21.2 11.4 

NN a i ia ale hens chica ns doles ai 80.0 90.9 20.0 91 

RN eis oe nea hs ud ae del aauanine 71.4 87.5 28. 6 12.5 

RINSONN os oe ee on Sect melas ameenaas 69.7 86. 2 30.3 13.8 
ES SN a hs oe Sh et wenn ee aul ceme a) wilemmucae an aalna fw slam aaa cedain aie leatneiasasel Seabees oe Rarempeeinemaneanae a 

BSOGH MIMS 6 es oc ccaceenee se eeaaaee 66.1 89. 2 33.9 10.8 

Ne a i ie a Sa ice alg akg 87.7 86.8 12.3 13.2 

WARN oor SS te cwsiececeeoscaaccasenteanes 78.9 90. 2 21.1 98 

TaB_LeE III 
\ 
Number of | Number of | Number of Number of 
counties counties counties y | Number of counties 
Total more than more than less than counties no Negroes 
State number of 50 percent 25 percent 5 percent no Negroes registered, 
counties voting age voting age voting age registered Negroes 
Negroes Negroes Negroes majority 

registered registered registered population 
ONG oa eae esac 67 10 9 12 0 0 
RERUNS ou wo aseeaaeee 75 4 28 1 0 0 
PE ccc cabucnesboweanad 67 19 31 3 0 0 
NS 0 a ie ee cee 159 a.) iO 22 4 1 
DN. -.Scaneeeedauda 64 19 14 9 4 4 
DEPBISS- <a cadwnccss 82 0 2 49 15 6 
fonth Caroling....<...<... 47 1 0 6 0 0 
WNOR IBS oe Jo saccacoasaguanse 254 50 134 2 0 0 
Wieeitiiat. - <ooo55 ce aoc Ys 5 40 3 4 0 





1 Data include counties and independent cities. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
not undertake to read the tables. I shall 
say with respect to them only that I 
believe all fair-minded people who read 
the tables will inevitably conclude there 
can be no question whatever that hun- 
Greds of thousands of American citizens 
are denied the right to vote to which 
they are entitled under the 15th amend- 
ment, a right to vote which is denied to 
them solely and alone because of their 
race or color. 

Mr. President, we have known this not 
only in the Senate but also across the 
country for many years. Three years 
ago, in 1957, we took the first small step 
to do something to help these unfortu- 
nate people. We passed, and the Presi- 
dent signed, the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
We created a procedure in our Federal 
courts whereby the Attorney General of 





the United States is authorized to bring 
an action to assist those whose voting 
rights were being denied because of race 
or color by State action to get their 
names on the voting rolls and to vote on 
election day. 

I do not know whether that legislation 
could be made more effective than the 
record shows it has been. The Attorney 
General, for reasons which appear ade- 
quate to him, has brought only four suits 
under the provisions of that act, and two 
of them are pending. The number of 
disfranchised citizens who have been 
given their voting rights under the terms 
of that act is small indeed. 

I suspect that a majority of this body 
and a majority of the other body have 
by now concluded that the present pro- 
visions of law are inadequate and must 
be implemented. 
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That brings us to the questions we 
face. What can we do which is effective 
to implement and to protect the con- 
stitutional voting rights of all free Amer- 
icans? What can we do within the 
limits of fair play? What can we do to 
provide a remedy which is meaningful 
and which cannot be distorted by delay 
so as to provide no remedy at all? 

After some pretty careful thought on 
that subject, and after having listened 
to or read the comments of our col- 
lezgues in debate and in the newspapers, 
we 13 Senators have come up with the 
pending amendment. We ask for the 
serious and thoughtful consideration of 
our colleagues. 

What would the amendment do? I 
shall now attempt to discuss it in detail 
and so far as possible, in lay language, 
with the hope that what I say will make 
the amendment clear to my colleagues. 

Fundamentally, this amendment com- 
bines the court voting referee procedure 
with an administrative Federal enroll- 
ment officer procedure. This amend- 
ment, in the interest of fair play, in the 
interest of moving slowly, in the interest 
of having an objective anc. impartial 
Federal court pass first on the question 
of whether there has been disfranchise- 
ment by reason of race or color, calls for 
triggering of either the referee or the en- 
rollment officer procedure by a precedent 
court decree. 

The amendment would do this by add- 
ing a new subsection to section 3 of the 
Dirksen amendment. Section 3, my col- 
leagues will recall, provides for the pres- 
ervation of voting records by State and 
local authorities. This amendment 
would add new provisions to section 3, 
provisions which would incorporate the 
proposal I am about to describe, and 
would continue with those provisions 
dealing with the preservation of voting 
records, which already appear in the 
Dirksen proposal. 

The preamble of our amendment con- 
tains a factual recital. It is a recital 
that under color of law, substantial 
numbers of qualified voters are being 
denied the right to register and to vote 
because of their race or color, in viola- 
tion of the 14th and 15th amendments. 
The factual recital continues to state 
that this denial requires congressional 
action to help those citizens assert their 
denied constitutional rights. 

The evidence to support that finding 
was referred to by me briefly a moment 
or two ago. I think this debate has 
proved that it is overwhelming, and that 
it cannot be rebutted. I believe that is 
clear to any fair-minded man or woman. 

Whatever may be the final result of 
the proposed legislation, I am confident 
that it cannot be consistently and fairly 
denied that the record shows, beyond 
peradventure of doubt, widespread 
denial of voting rights protected by the 
Constitution and the 15th amendment 
thereto, voting rights which are denied 
because of race or color, and denied on 
that ground alone. SoI submit that the 
factual finding in the preamble of our 
proposed amendment has been estab- 
lished beyond peradventure of doubt. 

The amendment then moves into the 
area of voting referees, and it calls for 
the appointment of such referees by the 
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district courts of the United States. The 
provisions are to some extent similar to 
those contained in section 7 of the Dirk- 
sen substitute, but the language is more 
precise, and an effort has been made to 
utilize the language of some of the 
House amendments of the administra- 
tion bill which have seemed to the spon- 
sors of this amendment to be wise and 
sound. I think the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DirRKSEN] would be the first to agree 
that his present section 7 has not kept 
up with the approved changes in the 
administration proposal. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I wish to express 


my pleasure in joining with the Senator 
as a cosponsor of this amendment. 

Second, I think it is a considerable 
tribute to the bipartisan activity which 
brought it about that three lawyer- 
Senators from each side of the aisle col- 
laborated in the development of the 
draft, which is now receiving additional 
accretions of strength by reason of other 
Senators joining in sponsorship, 

Third, I point out that our effort has 
not been so much to keep up with the 
day-to-day mutations of a bill in the 
other body as to bring to bear in perfect- 
ing this instrument all the thought 
which the debate produced. 

I hope that as the Senator discusses 
this question that point may be made 
clear. For example, two of the salient 
provisions which have been changed in 
the referee proposal, I have little doubt, 
will survive even if, very unhappily, our 
amendment should go down. First is the 
provision that the individual applicant 
need not, after the decree has been en- 
tered, go again and seek an opportunity 
to register from a hostile registrar. If a 
pattern and practice of discrimination is 
found, it will be unnecessary for the in- 
dividual applicant to again go through 
the mumbo-jumbo of trying to register, 
so long as that decree remains in effect. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt him briefly, am I not 
correct in stating that the provision he 
has just outlined does remain in the 
administration proposal in the House? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. That is why I 
point out that we are not trying to keep 
up with everything that is done over 
there. What we are trying to do is to 
get the benefit of the attrition of minds 
as they bring out changes in the bill 
which are necessary in order that it may 
do the job. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I accept his correction. 

Mr. JAVITS. The second point is to 
write in what was adopted in the other 
body, which makes sense, and that is a 
provision for provisional voting, to give 
the court an opportunity to decide 
whether an applicant is qualified or not, 
while at the same time not enabling 
registrars who might be so minded to 
deprive the individual of his right to vote 
in a particular election because of its 
contiguity to the legal proceeding. 

I think it is very important to point 
that out, because I express the hope— 
nay, I express the determination—that 
we shall not merely rubber stamp a 
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House bill. There is a prevailing ideg 
that those of us who are for civil rights, 
when we are defeated on a particular 
proposal, as we have been—and others 
have been defeated in battle but have 
won the war—will take the House bill 
when it comes over here and send it to 
the President. I can think of nothing 
which would be a greater abdication of 
our reputation for being a body with its 
own mind and its own talents. I re- 
spectfully submit that the work now 
being done will not be wasted in any 
such way. I know how my colleague 
feels. I think it is time for Senators to 
begin to make very clear—we hope it 
will not require more than a few days— 
the position we intend totake. Iam not 
mortified by the suggestion of our dear 
friend from Florida |Mr. HoLLanp] that 
we are engaging in extended debate. 
But if it requires a few days—which is 
all it ought to require—the Senate 
should nevertheless make it clear that it 
intends to exercise its own will and de- 
termination as to what should go into 
the bill. 

So I hope that as my colleague con- 
tinues with a scholarly, deliberate an- 
alysis of the amendment which we put 
forward purposefully and seriously, it 
may be made clear that the Senate ma- 
jority, in accordance with its traditions, 
if it will listen to what my friend and I 
and other Senators who have joined in 
this amendment have to say, will en- 
deavor to make its contribution to what 
should be a measure which will guarantee 
for people the right to vote—not with 
reference to what is being done in the 
other House, but without the blind idea 
that we cannot get a civil rights bill un- 
less we take what comes over from the 
House and send it to the President. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his comments. I am in complete accord 
with what he has said. I point out that 
the philosophy of despair which he has 
just outlined, which seems to be in the 
minds of many of our colleagues—that 
we cannot do anything but take the 
House bill—springs from an archaic, 
obsolete procedure in the other body, 
which like our own archaic and obsolete 
procedures over here, tends to make it 
impossible for the Congress to work its 
will by majority vote. I say that with 
all due deference to our friends in the 
other body, whom I do not intend for one 
moment to criticize. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is my profound con- 
viction that, if there is a determined ma- 
jority, it can find a way—perhaps frus- 
trated for a time—to work its will. 
What we are working up to here—and it 
may be that we have before us now an 
amendment which will do it—is pointing 
out that the majority will begin to 
articulate its position, as it did in con- 
nection with taking up the bill in the 
first instance. Let us not forget that 
that was done by an overwhelming vote, 
and that the Senate was determined to 
keep the commitment made for Febru- 
ary 15. That was the last time, inci- 
dentally, that we received that kind of 
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support, except with respect to the 
nearly unanimous support on amend- 
ments to a section of the bill in connec- 
tion with which there was not great 
controversy. 

It seems to me that we must work 
to a point where we will get a majority 
of the Senate to get together behind 
what it wants to write in this bill. When 
we have reached that point we will then 
begin to see more clearly perhaps than 
we do now whether these archaic rules 
can frustrate a majority of the Senate. 
I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my colleague 
from New York. I return to the pending 
amendment, to point out that while this 
amendment covers the same general 
field covered by section 7 of the Dirksen 
amendment, its language is precise. As 
my friend from New York has said, 
it takes advantage of the helpful and 
useful developments in the other body, 
which .have sprung from the debate 
over there and of which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Illinois [| Mr. 
DIRKSEN] did not have knowledge when 
he submitted his amendment, section 
7 of which is the pertinent one here. 

So this amendment is precise on the 
subject of voting referees, and it in- 
corporates some changes, two of which 
have been mentioned by my friend from 
New York. 

The principal provisions of the referee 
proposal in the pending amendment are, 
first, that in proceedings instituted to 
obtain voting rights, whether those pro- 
ceedings are instituted by the Attorney 
General of the United States or by an 
individual or group, if the court finds 
that there has been discrimination and 
a failure by State officials to permit the 
exercise of voting rights, then upon 
the request of the Attorney General or 
any plaintiff the court shall determine 
whether or not a pattern or practice of 
discrimination exists in the voting dis- 
peo which was the subject of the litiga- 

ion. 

This is important because it provides 
that a Federal district judge, an inhabit- 
ant of the district where the suit is 
brought—usually a distinguished lawyer, 
appointed for life and confirmed by the 
Senate of the United States—must find 
as an objective fact that a pattern or 
practice of discrimination exists before 
the court referee procedure—or the ad- 
ministrative procedure—can be triggered 
into action. 

Truly this is a compromise amend- 
ment. Under this amendment before 
referees or enrollment officers can be ap- 
Pointed the local officials who are ac- 
cused of discriminating against citi- 
zens of the United States are given their 
day in court in adversary proceedings 
with all traditional legal safeguards. 

If the district judge finds that there 
is no pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion, that is the end of the matter, and 
Neither of the procedures called for by 
the amendment, whether judicial or ad- 
Ministrative, will spring into action. 

If the district judge finds that there 
isa pattern or practice of discrimination, 
then the procedure called for by the 
amendment is triggered into action. In 
that event any disfranchised citizen, 
whether he be Negro, Mexican, or Puerto 
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Rican, or of whatever nationality or 
color, or background he may be, or 
wherever he may come from, is entitled, 
under our amendment, for at least a 
year or until the pattern or practice of 
discrimination has been found by the 
judge to have ceased, to an order de- 
claring him qualified to vote. 

At that point we invoke one other 
compromise under the amendment. 
Ordinarily where the jurisdiction of a 
Fe“eral court is in effect, and where the 
court has found grounds for moving to 
support rights secured by the Constitu- 
tion, there would be immediate judicial 
action which would carry on until the 
rights were secured. But under our 
amendment a period of grace is given to 
the State authorities. The amendment 
provides that the order finding the pat- 
tern of discrimination and directing the 
disfranchised citizens to be registered 
and entitled to vote shall not go into 
effect for 20 days after the Governor of 
the State has been notified that the 
court has mace the finding of the ex- 
istence of a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination. 

During that grace period if the State 
takes action to register the disfranchised 
citizens the court order will be vacated 
and never go into effect. 

Except for the grace period provisions, 
the execution of any court order shall 
not be stayed, and no stay is permitted 
under the amendment—to take an ap- 
peal or for other purposes or reasons— 
if the effect of such a stay would be to 
delay the effectiveness of the order un- 
til after the date of the election. 

So, to recapitulate at this point, we 
have another safeguard, another com- 
promise, another concession to fair play, 
in that the State is given an opportunity 
to purge itself and to permit qualified 
voters to register by State action; and 
the Federal hand is stayed if that is 
done. 

I would like to reemphasize that be- 
fore a decree is signed by the district 
judge, there will have been a full ad- 
versary proceeding in the initial lawsuit. 
In the adversary proceeding which has 
been instituted to determine whether 
one or more citizens have been deprived 
of their right to vote, State or local au- 
thorities will of necessity have been 
made parties and will have had their 
day in court to resist the finding of dis- 
crimination with respect to individual 
citizens, and the finding of a pattern or 
practice of discrimination with respect 
to large groups of citizens. So at every 
point in the process, the rudiments of 
fair play are provided for in the amend- 
ment. 

Once the court has issued its decree, 
a violation of its order by a State offi- 
cial, or by a local official acting under 
color of State law, is made contempt of 
court, and the normal and usual Fed- 
eral proceedings pertaining to contempt 
become effective. 

I should point out again one impor- 
tant difference between the pending 
amendment and the Dirksen amend- 
ment. In the pending amendment there 
is no requirement, once a pattern of dis- 
crimination has been found, for the dis- 
franchised citizen to go back to the local 
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registrar to try to register all over again. 
This seems to the sponsors of the pend- 
ing amendment to be a vital and impor- 
tant distinction of principle between the 
Dirksen amendment and the pending 
amendment. On this rock I believe we 
would stand. Surely for myself I would 
be loathe, indeed, to vote for any 
referee plan which required a disfran- 
chised citizen to go back for a second 
strike. The reasons for that position 
have been stated so fully by my col- 
leagues and myself at earlier stages of 
this debate that I shall not reiterate 
them. 

Thus we find that a court has issued 
its decree, finding a pattern or practice 
of discrimination. At that point the 
court is authorized to appoint voting 
referees to enroll disfranchised citizens 
and to assure them the right to vote. 

Here we have devised another safe- 
guard in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure and fair play. 

These referees, appointed by the Fed- 
eral judge who lives in the district, who 
has been appointed for life, and whose 
nomination has been confirmed by the 
Senate, must be residents and qualified 
voters in the district in which the court 
proceedings are brought. It is true that 
the district over which a Federal court 
operates is substantially larger than any 
particular voting precinct. But all fair- 
minded persons will admit, I believe, that 
in many voting precincts, as the record 
shows, it will not be possible to find a 
qualified resident voter who will be will- 
ing to act as a referee. It is conceiv- 
able—indeed, it is possible—that such a 
person might not be found in the whole 
Federal district who was willing so to act. 
Yet it seemed to us that we should in- 
clude that requirement for the third 
time, in the interest of fairplay, and to 
prevent any legitimate criticism that we 
were not providing for noninflamma- 
tory and normal procedure to assist the 
citizens to maintain their civil rights. 

This is a modification of the earlier 
amendment. The sponsors, after some 
thought, concluded that this additional 
safeguard should be inserted in the 
amendment. It is one of the modifica- 
tions of our amendment which the senior 
Senator from New York made earlier 
today. 

The referees will serve for only such 
period as the court which appointed 
them may determine. They may be dis- 


missed at any time if the Federal judge, : 


who is a local resident, believes that they 
have served their purpose. They will 
continue to serve for such time as the 
court thinks desirable. They will receive 
applications from voters who claim that 
they have been illegally and unconsti- 
tutionally disfranchised by reason of 
their race or color. The referees, after 
taking evidence, will report to the court 
whether, in their opinion, the applicants 
are qualified. 

We come now to an important pro- 
cedural question. Under the pending 
amendment, the proceedings are ex 
parte. But they are under oath, and 
they follow State law. It may be ob- 
jected that the proceedings should be 
adversary; that there should be a right 
of cross-examination; that contrary 
testimony should be permitted to be 
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offered. Yet at this point in the pro- 
ceedings we will already have been all 
through one full and fair court pro- 
ceeding, and there will have been a 
court decree, not, to be sure, with re- 
spect to the individual applicants, but 
with respect to the pattern or practice 
of discrimination in the voting district. 
This, it has seemed to us, particularly 
since there will be later a right of ap- 
peal, provides due process and adequate 
fair play. It should be noted that while 
the proceedings are ex parte, they are 
under oath; and prosecutions for per- 
jury will lie if the oath is falsely taken. 

It should also be noted that the Fed- 
eral referee must follow applicable 
State law concerning qualifications. 
Once the referee has made his finding 
that certain individuals of the race 
which has been discriminated against 
who appeared before him under oath 


have presented prima facie evidence’ 


that they are qualified under State law 
to register and vote, the referee will 
prepare a report to the court, stating 
the names and addresses of the dis- 
franchised citizens who he finds should 
be permitted to register and to vote. 

When that report has been filed with 
the court, we provide one more oppor- 
tunity for the State to object to the pro- 
ceedings. The State attorney general 
must be notified that the report has 
been filed, and given 10 days to show 
why the referee’s report should not be 
approved by the court. The State and 
local officials, represented by the State 
attorney general, may file exceptions 
to the referee’s finding of fact and the 
conclusions of law stated in the referee’s 
report. So there is, again, another op- 
portunity for adversary proceedings at 
which the fairness of the report of the 
referee prior to the decree of the court, 
may be tested in adversary proceed- 
ings. 

Thereafter, if no exceptions are filed 
or the exceptions are found insufficient, 
the referee is authorized, by the pend- 
ing amendment, to issue certificates of 
qualification to register and to vote to 
the individuals who are members of the 
race which the court has already found 
to have been illegally disfranchised by 
State officials. 

The amendment further provides that 
the court may authorize persons—either 
the referee or somebody else—to attend 
at the polling place, and further to at- 
tend when the votes are counted, and 
then to report to the court whether the 
decree of the court has been obeyed, 
or whether contempt proceedings should 
be instituted. 

The referees called for by the amend- 
ment are given all the powers of a mas- 
ter under rule 53-C of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. I shall not unduly 
prolong my remarks to outline what 
those powers are. They are pretty well 
known by now to most Senators, par- 
ticularly those who are attorneys. 

The compensation of the referees is 
to be fixed by the court and paid by 
the United States. This seems to us to 
be a fair and appropriate procedure. 

Finally, the referee provisions in the 
amendment call for provisional voting 
by those who are found by the referee 
to be eligible to be registered and to 
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vote, pending a later determination— 
as a result of the adversary proceeding 
to which I have referred—as to whether, 
in fact, they are qualified. This pro- 
vision is an important modification of 
the initial amendment, offered earlier 
today by the Senator from New York. 
It is so important that I should like to 
read it into the Recorp at this point. 
The amendment would be made on page 
6; at that point, lines 16 through 22 
would be stricken out, and the following 
would be inserted: 

(10) Applications pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be determined expeditiously. 
In the case of any application filed twenty 
or more days prior to an election which is 
undetermined by the time of such election, 
the court shall issue an order authorizing 
the applicant to vote provisionally. In the 
case of an application filed within twenty 
days prior to an election, the court, in its 
discretion, may make such an order. In 
either case, the order shall make appropriate 
provision for the impounding of the appli- 
cant’s ballot pending determination of the 
application. 

The court may take any other action, and 
may authorize such referee or such other 
person as it may designate to take any other 
action, appropriate or necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection and to en- 
force its decrees. This subsection shall in 
no way be construed as a limitation upon 
the existing powers of the court. 


Thus we seek to prevent at least some 
of the unfortunate delays, lasting long 
beyond the date of the election, which in 
our judgment would have plagued the 
procedures called for by the original 
Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. President, so much for the pro- 
visions of our amendment which deal 
with the voting referee procedure. I be- 
lieve we have strengthened that proce- 
dure. I believe we have made it work- 
able in certain areas, although probably 
not in others. I still think that, as be- 
tween the court referee procedure and 
the Federal enrollment officer procedure, 
the latter is infinitely to be preferred. 
However, I know that many Senators dis- 
agree with that view. The vote taken 
last Friday showed that rather clearly. 

Therefore, in this amendment we have 
atten'pted to provide a carefully drawn 
court voting referee proposal which in 
our judgment will do the most to help 
disfranchised citizens attain their con- 
stitutional rights, and still will be within 
the limits of the fair play which must 
be a part of all proper legislation. 

Mr. President, I turn now to subsec- 
tion (c) of the amendment which deals 
with the appointment of Federal enroll- 
ment officers by the President of the 
United States. 

In the first instance, let me again em- 
phasize that a Federal enrollment of- 
ficer cannot be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States unless and un- 
til there has been a finding by a Federal 
district judge of a pattern or practice of 
discrimination. 

This provision constitutes an impor- 
tant difference between our amendment 
and that of the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from New York, which was 
rejected by the Senate last Friday. In 
their amendment, the registrar pro- 
posal—which, in effect, was another 
name for the Federal enrollment officer 
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proposal—could have been triggered into 
action without any court finding at all. 
Under that amendment if 50 citizens in 
one county filed a petition with the 
President averring that they had been 
illegally and unconstitutionally denied 
the right to vote, and if the President 
believed, after such investigation as he 
deemed appropriate, that citizens in that 
county were being denied their voting 
rights on account of their race or color, 
he could have appointed Federal regis- 
trars. 

But in this amendment we call for a 
prior court decree, obtained after ad- 
versary proceedings before a Federal 
judge who lives in the district, as a con- 
dition precedent to the triggering into 
action of the Federal enrollment officer 
procedure—just as we called for the same 
condition precedent to the triggering into 
action of the referee procedure. 

Once that court finding has been 
made, then, under our amendment, the 
President can, by Executive order, ap- 
point Federal enrollment officers from 
among the Federal employees who are 
qualified voters in the registration dis- 
trict in question. 

Again let me emphasize that under 
our amendment carpetbaggers would 
not be imported from outside the regis- 
tration district in which the claim of a 
pattern or practice of discrimination has 
been made, and has been sustained by 
the court with jurisdiction over the dis- 
trict. Again, we have attempted to be 
fair, by requiring that any such Federal 
enrollment officer must not only be a 
Federal employee resident in the district, 
but must also be a qualified and regis- 
tered voter, seeking to protect for others 
the rights he has been accorded as a 
matter of course. 

As was the case with the referee pro- 
cedure, so with respect to the Federal 
enrollment officer procedure: The Gov- 
ernor of the State must be notified. He 
will have 20 days after notification to 
cause the State authorities and the local 
authorities to purge themselves; and if 
that is done, the President may not put 
the Federal enrollment officer procedure 
in effect. In any case, he would not 
invoke the enrollment officer procedure 
at all until the 20-day period had expired. 

Just as the referee would serve at the 
pleasure of the court, the Federal en- 
rollment officer would serve at the pleas- 
ure of the President. If the President 
found that the pattern or practice of 
discrimination no longer existed, he 
would revoke the appointment. Until he 
was convinced that that had happened, 
the appointment would remain valid and 
outstanding. 

Mr. President, it has been said that the 
Federal enrollment officer procedure 
calls for judgment decisions to be made 
by the President of the United States, 
who, of necessity, could not know local 
conditions. In my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that criticism is specious. All of 
us who are lawyers, and many who are 
not, understand the procedures under 
which our Federal courts operate. 

The recommendation to the President 
that he should appoint a Federal enroll- 
ment officer would come to him from the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
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a gentleman sworn to uphold, defend, 
and enforce the laws of our country. He 
in turn would get the best advice possible 
as to whether an enrollment officer 
should be appointed, and, if so, which 
persons should be appointed, from the 
local Federal U.S. attorney living in the 
district where the suit had first been 
prought, and himself, almost unquestion- 
ably, a qualified and registered voter in 
the district. 

So that this procedure, in my judg- 
ment, does call for local initiative, local 
option, to trigger the Presidential action 
into effect. And I do not believe it can 
be successfully contended that a man in 
Washington, far removed from the scene 
of action, would be in a position to send 
an enrollment officer into a district 
where there had been no established local 
aid. Once the enrollment officer is ap- 
pointed, he enrolls and registers, and is- 
sues certificates to citizens who have 
proved to his satisfaction that they are 
qualified to register and to vote and who 
are members of the race which has been 
found by the court to have been discrim- 
inated against in violation of the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Upon enrolling these individuals, he 
must notify State and local officials of 
what he has done, just as the court or 
referee is required to do in the earlier 
part of our amendment. Once enrolled, 
a citizen has the right to vote and have 
his voted counted. State and local offi- 
cials can challenge his right to vote and 
bring him into court and seek to have his 
vote set aside, but only after the vote 
has been counted, subject to being later 
discarded. 

There can be no stay of the determi- 
nation of the Federal enrollment officer 
that a particular citizen is entitled to 
vote, but there can be a subsequent find- 
ing that the Federal enrollment officer 
was wrong. The election will not be 
final if the challenged vote would be de- 
terminative until that court proceeding 
is decided. 

The proposed amendment makes it a 
crime, punishable by a $1,000 fine, and/ 
or 6 months’ imprisonment, to interfere 
with the proper activities of the Federal 
enrollment officers. The amendment 
provides that an enrollment officer can 
go to a polling place, just as a referee 
can, and that he can watch the votes 
being counted, and report to the US. 
attorney whether or not the local offi- 
cials have violated the law. 

The Attorney General or any aggrieved 
individual is given the right, under the 
amendment, to enforce, by appropriate 
civil and equitable remedies, the voting 
rights protected by the amendment. 

The Attorney General, in a miscel- 
laneous section of the amendment, is 
given the right to intervene in an 
action brought by a private citizen to 
protect his voting rights under the 15th 
amendment, and having intervened, to 
Proceed thereafter as though the United 
States had been a party from the first 
instance. 

Under this amendment, it is possible, 
although not likely, that there might be 
appointed both voting referees and Fed- 
eral enrollment officers for part of one 
area, probably at different times, prob- 
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ably in response to different local con- 
ditions. If that were the case the enroll- 
ment officer would be directed to coordi- 
nate his duties with those of the referee, 
and where a conflict with respect to vot- 
ing qualifications should arise, the find- 
ing of the referee, being the officer of 
the court, would prevail, instead of the 
enrollment officer. 

There is a provision in the amendment 
that when any local board resigns and 
no successors are appointed, the State 
may be substituted as a party and held 
responsible to enforce the provisions of 
the law. The action of the State board 
is said in the amendment to be the ac- 
tion of the State, for which the State is 
held responsible. 

The amendment contains certain defi- 
nitions—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CLARK. In just a minute. The 
amendment contains certain definitions, 
certain technical provisions, which are 
relatively unimportant, and which I 
shall not attempt to outline on the floor 
of the Senate at this time. 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The ques- 
tion I wish to ask relates to the possi- 
bility of making a State the defendant. 
As I have read the language in the 
amendment, I have assumed it was for 
the purpose of making it impossible, 
for the purpose of the statute in this 
respect, for the duty to be avoided or 
evaded by the resignation of one official 
and the absence of any party against 
whom the action might be directed in 
case of a vacancy. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I un- 
derstand the provision, it makes it pos- 
sible to insure the continuity of action 
whether there is a resignation or a va- 
cancy, and that is why a State could be 
made the defendant. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr.CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was discussing the charge or the 
complaint that was made against this 
now modified enrolling plan, that it was 
an administrative procedure imposed 
from the outside. Is that a fair summary 
of the argument that was made against 
this approach? 

Mr. CLARK. That was the argument 
as I understood it. I thought it had no 
validity. 

Mr. HART. Nor doI think it had. I 
desire to ask a question to see if I un- 
derstand, and to assure that all of us 
understand, the modified proposal that 
is presented in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
senior Senator from New York. Can the 
President of the United States, acting on 
his own, appoint or designate an enroll- 
ing officer? 

Mr. CLARK. No. He has to await a 
finding by a Federal district court of a 
pattern or practice of discrimination, 
determined in an adversary proceeding. 
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Mr. HART. It is correct to state, then, 
is it not, that the President of the United 
States cannot, on his own, nor can the 
Attorney General of the United States on 
his own, designate anyone, locally or 
outside, to act as an enrollment officer? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator permit me to ask 
a question on that point? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan permit me to 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I do so without losing 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
true that the essential difference be- 
tween this amendment and the amend- 
ment which was presented by the Sena~ 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] last week 
is that under the amendment presented 
by the Senator from Illinois the Presi- 
dent could have made the finding and 
could have acted upon his own, but in 
this amendment the finding of the court 
has to be a preliminary to any such 
action by the President? 

Mr. CLARK. My friend from South 
Dakota is substantially correct. He is 
completely correct with respect to the 
court finding. Even under the provisions 
advocated by the Senator from Illinois 
the President could not act alone unless 
he had received a petition from 50 indi- 
viduals in the voting district claiming 
they had been disfranchised in violation 
of the 15th amendment, and he had de- 
termined by executive investigation that 
persons were being disfranchised on ac- 
count of their race or color. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The re- 
sponsibility for making the finding would 
rest on the President? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Pres- 
ident could make a finding provided he 
had received a petition? 

Mr. CLARK. The President could 
make such a finding, upon receipt of 50 
petitions, if he determined, after such in- 
vestigation as he deemed appropriate 
and necessary, that voting rights were 
being denied in violation of the 15th 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In that 
respect this proposal seems to be a dis- 
tinct improvement. I do not think the 
President ought to be put in the posi- 
tion of having to make a finding which 
might be more or less judiciai in char- 
acter, and might call for consideration of 
various factors for which a court is much 
better designed than the Executive Office 
of the Presidency. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. To assure, by this last 
question, that there will be no misunder- 
standing of the amendment as it is now 
before the Senate, additionally, the ap- 
pointment of the enrolling officer could 
not be made by the President upon the 
basis of a recommendation by the Civil 
Rights Commission, could it? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HART. The amendment in its 
enrolling section, its registrar section, 
represents, as the exchange between the 
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Senator from Pennsylvan's and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota I think has 
indicated, a modification from the pro- 
posal advanced and suggested by the 
President’s own Civil Rights Commission 
last September. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HART. Is it not correct to say 
that any further dilution in the enroll- 
ment approach from that provided in 
the amendment now pending would 
scarcely be said to be responsive to a 
need, which a member of the President’s 
Civil Rights Commission described as 
involving “literally millions of people 
qualified to vote, who were not able to 
vote’? He said, “We all knew that 
something must be done about this situ- 
ation and done as simply and as quickly 
and as cleanly as possible.” Father 
Hesburgh said, ‘“‘That is how we came up 
with the idea of Federal registrars.” 

Is it not the judgment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that if there were 
any further dilution of the enrollment 
section of the amendment he has pre- 
sented, we would scarcely be able to say 
we were trying to put on the books some- 
thing which is simple and quick and as 
clean as possible? 

Mr. CLARK. That is my judgment. 
We have gone about as far as we can 
go. Were we to go further, I would be 
fearful indeed that we had so destroyed 
that speedy and expeditious action for 
which Father Hesburgh plead that we 
would have a procedure which was little, 
if anything, better than the court ref- 
eree procedure by itself, and which 
would be unlikely to result in the en- 
franchising of substantial numbers of 
disfranchised citizens. 

Mr. HART. I commend the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for advancing this pro- 
posal which I, also, regard as the last 
line beyond which, if we fall back, we 
will have virtually surrendered. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his most helpful comments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to my friend from 
New Jersey (Mr. WIL.L1amMs| without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair.) Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I did want to make inquiry of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania about 
the nature of the compromise which the 
amendment represents. I believe it is 
true that the Senator suggested this 
was quite a major compromise from the 
earlier position taken by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I got the impres- 
sion from the colloquy the Senator had 
with the Senator from Michigan that 
this represents the last feasible compro- 
mise. 

Mr. CLARK. That is what my friend 
from Michigan said. I expressed my own 
grave fear that he might be correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. At 
any rate, it is a real probability that 
that might be the situation. 

There was one compromise which was 
not made. There is nothing included in 
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the Senator’s amendment about the re- 
quirement for a member of the class dis- 
franchised to go back for further humil- 
iation and the possibility of intimida- 
tion, in the requirement that he individ- 
ually apply before the State registrar? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam sure my friend will 
pardon me. Would the Senator be will- 
ing to repeat his question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
amendment clearly would not require a 
member of the class found to be dis- 
franchised to go back again to the pos- 
sible humiliation and intimidation be- 
fore State or local authorities and there 
seek qualification again? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. I think this is a most impor- 
tant change in both the Dirksen amend- 
ment and what I understand to be the 
present draft of the McCulloch amend- 
ment pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I regard this as a position 
from which there can be no retreat if 
we are to have a meaningful bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an article containing a report from 
Baker County, Ga., written by Claude 
Sitton, and published in the New York 
Times. Mr. Sitton found that the voters, 
if given the opportunity for registration 
under the referee program, following the 
record of humiliation and intimidation, 
probably would not avail themselves of 
this bulky method in the administra- 
tion’s referee program. 

Mr. CLARK. I have read the article 
to which my friend makes reference. I 
join in his unanimous-consent request 
that it be printed in the ReEcorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEGROES IN BLACK BELT Say VOTE LAW WON'T 
Alp THEM 
(By Claude Sitton) 

NEWTON, Ga., March 7.—Voting-rights pro- 
posals before Congress promise the Negro 
little help when viewed in the framework of 
this Black Belt community. Elections in 
Baker County are considered ‘‘white folk’s 
business.” 

Leaders of both races said this week that 
they foresaw no change in the situation, no 
matter what Congress did. 

Although the county’s Negroes outnumber 
whites by about 1,000, not 1 Negro is regis- 
istered. Moreover, those Negroes questioned 
said that, while they wanted to vote, they had 
no intention of asserting their right to do so. 

The reason given is a fear of the economic 
and physical reprisals that might be the lot 
of any Negro who sought to register. Past 
incidents provide an ample basis for these 
misgivings. 

LIKE ROBBING A BANK 

“T don’t want my throat cut,” one man 
commented in explaining why he would make 
no effort to register even if a Federal voting 
law was passed. 

Another Negro compared registration to 
an attempt torob a bank. 

“You might get in but you might not get 
out,” he said. 

“It doesn’t make any difference what Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court say the law is,” 
declared a white overseer. “It won’t make a 
damn in Baker County, not during this 
generation.” 

Many students of race relations have cited 
this atmosphere of intimidation in criticizing 
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the voter-referee plans being debated in 
Washington. They contend that Negroes 
would be reluctant to seek relief under the 
provisions of these measures in most coun- 
ties of the Black Belt. 

This narrow band of dark soil and Negro 
majorities, which curves across the region 
from the Virginia tidewater to the east 
Texas pine barrens, is the chief target of 
the proposed legislation. Elsewhere in the 
South, most persons concede, apathy is the 
major barrier to increased Negro—and 
white—registration. 

Twenty-nine Black Belt counties have no 
Negroes on the voting rolls, according to the 
Southern Regional Council. Negroes regis- 
ter with difficulty in others. It is question- 
able whether they vote in substantial num- 
bers in any but a few counties of the area. 

The council's executive director, Harold C, 
Fleming, once said that the “typical county 
in which Negroes are disfranchised is a 
rural county in the Old Plantation Belt 
where large landholdings and farming are 
the major way of life, where there is little 
or no industry, farm tenancy is high, years 
of educational achievement low, and per 
capita income low. The _ percentage of 
Negroes in the population is high, 50 per- 
cent or more.” 


THREE MAJOR PLANTATIONS 


Baker County fits that description well. 
The stretch of gently rolling flatland, check- 
ered by stands of pine, pasture, and fields of 
peanuts, lies in Georgia’s southwest corner, 

Three plantations cover much of its area. 
Two are owned by northerners—Richard K. 
Mellon, of New York, and Hill Blackett, a 
retired Chicago advertising executive. The 
third and largest, Ichauway, is the property 
of R. W. Woodruff, of Atlanta, board chair. 
man of the Coca-Cola Co. 

The county is famous for its quail hunt- 
ing. President Eisenhower has visited 
Ichauway on several occasions and recently 
sampled the shooting at Blue Springs Plan- 
tation, which dips into Baker from adjoin- 
ing Dougherty County. 

A few small farmers are prosperous. But 
life is hard for the others, who subsist on 
the meager income from small crops of 
peanuts, cotton, and corn grown in the 
sandy clay. A number of Negroes own and 
operate their own farms. Most of them, 
however, work as farmhands at $3 to $7.50 
a day. 

LOSING POPULATION 

The county has an estimated total of 
5,500 residents. But it has been losing 
population for more than a decade. ‘‘Those 
who get an education soon leave,” said one 
Negro leader. 

This county seat on the banks of the 
muddy, sluggish Flint River has all the 
aspects of a dying town. Buildings sag in 
disrepair. However, its five whisky stores 
do a lively trade, testimony to Newton's 
status as an oasis in a desert of “dry” 
counties. 

White officials said race relations were 
good. “You won't find a group of people 
anywhere in the world that think more of 
a good Negro than the people of Baker 
County,” asserted Kenneth E. Jones, chief 
of the board of voter registrars. 

Negroes disagree. “We have some fine 
white people,” said one, “but they're 
outnumbered.” 


SOME CRITICIZE SHERIFF 


Some Negroes and a few whites accused 
Sheriff Warren Johnson of harassing and 
mistreating Negroes. ‘One of our chief prob- 
lems here is law enforcement at the local 
level,” said Mr. Blackett, owner of Wallington 
Plantation. Other whites, some of whom 
said they were the sheriff's friends, also criti- 
cized him. 

Mr. Johnson attributed the criticism to 
politics. He said there was no difficulty for 
those among the minority race “that want 
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to be niggers, and that’s all we want ’em to 
pe.” But he indicated it might be unwise 
for any to attempt to vote. 

“why, you take two of the best-natured 
dogs in the world and throw sand on 'em 
and they’ll get to fighting,” the sheriff ex- 
plained. “And I hope they (Congress) don’t 
throw any sand on us down here in Baker 
County.” 

Negroes accuse the sheriff of having killed 
a youth with little or no justification. Mr. 
Johnson said the victim a Negro, had re- 
sisted arrest and that ended the case. 


FOUR SOUGHT TO REGISTER 


Following the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, four Negroes made a 
number of attempts to register. They per- 
sisted despite efforts by white officials to 

stpone the matter. 

On the night of December 12 of that year, 
dynamite explosions wrecked the front porch 
of one and automobiles owned by two of 
the others. The fourth was in jail at the 
time on an illicit whisky charge, but he was 
later released. 

Agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion made an unsuccessful effort to find the 
culprits. J. A. Williams, whose house was 
dynamited, said this week that after the in- 
cident “I did promise my wife I wouldn’t 
attempt to register anymore.” 

Concerning the propogals now before Con- 
gress, Mr. Williams said: 

“I don’t believe you could get those people 
(Baker County Negroes) interested in trying 
to register if the Federal Government 
couldn’t protect them any further than just 
registering.” 

WANTS RIGHT TO VOTE 

But the 83-year-old man, who is virtually 
blind, declared, “I believe somebody is going 
to have to die to get any rights. We're not 
going to get anywhere by being afraid. These 
white folks wouldn’t treat us like they do if 
we had the right to vote.” 

Julius L. King, 60, who operates his fam- 
ily’s 500-acre farm, took part with Mr. Wil- 
liams in the registration attempt. His car 
was dynamited. 

“The new law wouldn’t be worth anything 
to us but death,” he said. ‘‘We would be 
just like we are right now.” 


ADVISES NEGRO FRIENDS 


The chief registrar, Mr. Jones, said he had 
told ‘‘my Negro friends” who had asked for 
advice, not to register. However, he con- 
tended that he and the two other registrars 
would put them on the books if they applied 
and were found qualified. 

The registrar, a soft-spoken, hospitable 
man, invited Paul Phipps, a Negro carpenter, 
to the Jones home to discuss the problem 
with a visitor. Mr. Phipps’ wife is a school- 
teacher in Newton. 

“I would be an ingrate,” said the regis- 
trar, turning to the Negro, “if I didn’t tell 
him what the implications would be if his 
wife attempted to register. To put it blunt- 
ly, she would lose her job.” 

The carpenter said he and his wife were 
qualified, and Mr. Jones agreed that this was 
probably true. Mr. Phipps then asserted 
that they should be permitted to vote, “but 
we can’t register.” 


“I'VE GOT TO LIVE” 

Why? 

“Well, I’ve got to live,” he replied. “I don’t 
ae my job cut off and my wife’s job cut 

Mr. Phipps said other Negroes would take 
the same view of Federal voting legislation. 

“I know the law may be passed,” he ex- 
Plained, “but we’ve got to live here in Baker 
County. 

Mr. Jones suggested that Negro teachers 
be asked for their opinions. 

The teachers questioned declined to be 
Quoted or to have their names used. In 
view of this, they would be unlikely to 
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appear at the ballot box with a certificate 
from a Federal voting referee. 

The tax collector, R. I. Hudson, noted 
that a number of white undesirables, some 
of them illiterate, now voted in the county. 
He explained that officials had been forced 
to carry them over from the old rolls un- 
der the provisions of the State registration 
act of 1958. They can be dropped only if 
they fail to vote over a 2-year period. 

“We've got a lot of white folks on the rolls 
who’ve got no more right to vote than the 
sorriest Negro in Baker County,” he said. 


Mr. CLARK. I make one comment on 
what my good friend from New Jersey 
has said. I am under no illusions that, 
whether this amendment or any other 
amendment is agreed to and becomes 
law, we are going to find disfranchised 
voters of America surging to the polling 
places overnight. 

It may be years before a climate will 
prevail in Baker County and elsewhere 
in which Negro American citizens can 
vote without intimidation, and free from 
fear, but we must start somewhere. 
There are wide areas in the South and in 
other parts of the Union where dis- 
franchisement is the rule rather than 
the exception, where this amendment 
could bring great relief. I believe we 
should press forward with it, even 
though we may feel that it will not 
accomplish the millennium overnight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
think this is particularly true in connec- 
tion with the other provision, for the 
registrar or voting enrollment officer, 
because then there would be a clear 
opportunity for the President to make an 
unequivocal expression of moral judg- 
ment in the area with which we are so 
concerned. 

Mr. CLARK. 
his helpful comments. 
accord with him. 

Mr. President, I have completed my 
detailed explanation of the pending 
amendment. Briefiy, I should like to 
summarize the major reasons why I urge 
its adoption. 

In the first place, it is a compromise, a 
compromise which makes substantial 
concessions. My friend from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], whom I see in the 
Chamber, pointed out earlier the view 
that the original referee proposal did not 
give adequate fair play to those local and 
State officials and individuals who live 
within the voting district where there is 
complaint that citizens haye been dis- 
franchised. 

This amendment provides two roads 
for those charged with enforcement to 
travel, and, to a substantial extent— 
although not entirely—it would give the 
Attorney General of the United States 
the primary option to determine 
whether, in the particular district where 
the alleged discrimination existed, he 
should travel the referee road or the 
enrollment officer road. 

Regardless of which road he travels, 
it must be based on and subsequent to a 
court finding in an adversary proceeding 
that a pattern of discrimination exists 
in violation of the 15th amendment. 


I thank my friend for 
I find myself in 
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In the judgment of the sponsors of the 
amendment, the alternative enrollment 
officer procedure gives a speedy and 
ready remedy for widespread wrong, a 
speedy remedy enforced by administra- 
tive procedures patterned after laws of 
the 50 States of the Union. So far as I 
know, every one of those laws treats 
registration and voting as an adminis- 
trative, and not a judicial function. The 
laws of each of the States lay down the 
mechanics by which the executive arm 
of the government, either through ap- 
pointment or by arranging for the elec- 
tion of administrative officers in local 
districts, springs into action to register 
and to permit to vote the citizens quali- 
fied therefor. 

In my judgment this administrative 
action is the right way to proceed, pro- 
vided it is surrounded with judicial safe- 
guards, safeguards similar to those in 
the laws of the 50 States, and similar to 
those called for by the pending amend- 
ment. 

In my judgment this dual procedure 
has much merit. The enrollment officer 
procedure provides a fair, workable, and 
speedy process, which would be effective 
in nearly all the districts where wide- 
spread disenfranchisement is charged. 
And yet the referee procedure would be 
available for use in the hard core areas 
of resistance where it might be unwise 
to invoke the administrative procedure, 
because of the local climate, and where 
it would be wise to proceed more slowly. 

Moreover, under this amendment any 
Attorney General would have a choice. 
The present Attorney General does not 
like the enrollment officer procedure. 
Very well. He does not have to follow it. 
He can take the referee road. His suc- 
cessor, whether he be a Republican or a 
Democrat, may prefer that orderly ad- 
ministrative procedure which has his- 
torically been the method of handling 
registration and voting since the founda- 
tion of the Republic. If he does, he has 
the Federal enrollment officer procedure 
to follow. 

Those of us who support this amend- 
ment want to do something effective to 
see that the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States is utilized 
for the purposes for which it was en- 
acted. Those purposes were to see to 
it that no citizen of the United States 
should be denied the right to vote be- 
cause of race or color. 

We are willing to make substantial 
compromises. We are willing to give 
ground to meet, to some extent, the ob- 
jections of some of those who oppose any 
meaningful civil rights bill; but at some 
point we must stop. We must stop at a 
point where we have conceived and put 
into law a fair, speedy, workable, and 
meaningful procedure to give millions of 
citizens rights which have so long been 
denied them. Yet we have provided an 
alternative procedure, which meets the 
requirements of those who unfortunately 
disagree with us. 

Before we voted last Friday on the 
Douglas amendment, the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. Dirksen] spoke 
briefly in opposition thereto. Those of 
us who framed that amendment have 
read his speech. We have done our very 
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best to conform our amendment to those 
of his objections which seemed to us to 
be pertinent and meaningful. I hope the 
distinguished minority leader will read 
our amendment before he votes. I hope 
that our colleagues who are in doubt in 
this regard will consider whether or not 
we have met, to the extent deemed wise 
and feasible, the objections which the 
minority leader raised to the amend- 
ment of his colleague from Illinois | Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

The distinguished minority leader 
said on Friday that he was willing to go 
quite a long way to protect and preserve 
civil rights. I hope that on reconsider- 
ing the matter he will find that he can 
go at least this far, which is not very 
far, but which is far enough to make the 
effort worthwhile. It is far enough to 
give some assurance that this legislation, 
if enacted, will inure to the benefit of 
thousands of American citizens and help 
to give them the rights secured to them 
by the Constitution, which have been de- 
nied them for so long. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills and joint resolution 
of the Senate: 


5.601. An act to authorize and provide 
for the construction of the Bardwell Reser- 
voir; 

S. 1712. An act to extend the application 
of the Motorboat Act of 1940 to certain 
possessions of the United States; 

S. 2185. An act to provide appropriate pub- 
lic recognition of the gallant action of the 
steamship Meredith Victory in the December 
1950 evacuation of Hungnam, Korea; 

S. 2483. An act to provide flexibility in the 
performance of certain functions of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the 
Weather Bureau; and 

S.J. Res.115. Joint resolution authorizing 
the purchase of certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its conveyance to the 
Pan American Health Organization for use 
as a headquarters site. 





ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today it take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





INCREASE IN POSTAL SALARIES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JOHNSTON] introduced a bill to 
make permanent the temporary increase 
in salary granted postal workers 2 years 
ago. He also announced at that time 
that hearings would be held to determine 
what inequities there were in the pay 
scale. 

I am convinced that the general pay 
scale needs considerable revision. If 
there is any group that has been left 
behind in the parade toward higher in- 
come to meet higher costs of living it is 
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our classified and postal workers. Ihave 
seen the actual budgets of 50 Wisconsin 
letter carriers, taken at random. Of the 
50, only 2 found it possible to live within 
their income. In order to finance their 
basic expenses, 20 out of 50 had part-time 
jobs. In 19 cases the wife had to work in 
order to make ends meet. 

This record is not one of which we 
can be proud. 

The U.S. Post Office is the biggest busi- 
ness in the world. It employs 559,000 
people in 42,000 cffices. Over 60 billion 
pieces of mail a year are handled by this 
organization, and it has a cash turnover 
of over $23 billion a year. Yet thrcee- 
quarters of the employees must exist on 
salaries of less than $5,000 a year. It is 
not until after 18 years of continuous 
service that a letter carrier can receive 
$5,000 a year—and his maximum com- 
pensation, after 25 years of service, is 
$5,175 a year. 

Mr. President, I know I need not re- 
mind the members of this body of the 
skills and the qualities that are needed 
if the mail of the Nation is to be handled 
efficiently. Those who are entrusted 
with this responsibility should not need 
odd jobs after a regular 8-hour day to 
enable them to pay their bills. Their 
wives should not be required to obtain 
employment to meet their living ex- 
penses. It is our obligation to see that 
they are adequately compensated. 

It should be noted, in this connection, 
that at least one agency of the Gov- 
ernment, by its own action, has estab- 
lished that letter carrier pay is sub- 
standard. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration could not approve the let- 
ter carrier as the purchaser of a $15,000 
house, on the basis of his salary alone. 
The buyer of a $15,000 house needs a 
downpayment of $650 and can get a 
mortgage of $14,350. On a 30-year 
basis, this means a monthly payment 
for principal, interest, and FHA mort- 
gage insurance of $89.75 per month. 
Since mortgage lenders adopt the policy 
of limiting housing payments to one- 
fifth of the borrower’s monthly income, 
the purchaser of a $15,000 house needs 
a monthly income of $448.70—or an an- 
nual income of $5,384. The top pay for 
letter carriers, with 25 years of service, 
is only $5,175 a year. 

There are those who would withhold 
necessary Salary increases until a post- 
age rate increase is passed. This is 
grossly unfair. The welfare of the 
postal workers should not be dependent 
upon the outcome of competing theories 
of post office operation. Whether the 
post office should be considered a profit- 
making business or a service we should 
not use insufficient income as an excuse 
to pay less than a decent wage. 

When the hourly wage of letter car- 
riers and post office clerks is compared 
with that of any other occupation we 
find the letter carrier is at the bottom 
of the wage scale. He earns between 25 
and 75 cents an hour less than the gar- 
bage collector. A common laborer on a 
construction project gets more pay than 
a letter carrier with 25 years’ service. 

Over the years the position of the let- 
ter carrier and clerk has grown steadily 
worse. Ten years ago he earned 28 
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cents an hour more than an ironworker, 
Today he earns 31 cents an hour less, 
Ten years ago he earned 1545 cents more 
than a united parcel deliveryman, To. 
day he carns 14! cents less. 

Illustrations of these inequities could 
be multiplied indefinitely. They dem- 
onstrate, beyond any doubt, that the 
letter carrier has been largely ignored 
by the trend toward hisher profits ang 
highcr wages—although he still suffers 
from the higher costs of living. I am 
convinced this Congress must correct 
this inequity. It is up to the Govern- 
ment to treat its employees justly. 





RESOLUTION OF LEGISLATURE OF 
STATE OF HAWAII UPCN THE 
ZATH OF SENATOR RICHARD L. 

NEUBERGER, OF OREGON 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Mr. Herman T. F. 
Lum, clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the First Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii, transmitting a resolution ex- 
pressing heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
Richard L. Neuberger and the people of 
the State of Oregon upon the untimely 
death of my colleague, Senator Richard 
L. Neuberger. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter and resolution be printed in the 
body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE First LEGISLATURE, 
STATE OF Hawalt, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MorSE, 
Senator, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I transmit herewith certified 
copy of house resolution 60, which was 
adopted by the First Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii in budget session, 1960. 

Very respectfully, 
HERMAN T. F. Lum, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 





H. Res. 60 


Whereas the passing of the Honorable 
Richard L. Neuberger, U.S. Senator from the 
sister State of Oregon, is an immeasurable 
loss to the welfare of all mankind in these 
days of tension, misunderstanding, and 
selfish opportunism; and 

Whereas Senator Neuberger was a ray of 
hope to those who would not accept the 
cynical view that man’s inhumanity to man 
was the destiny of man, but who have faith 
that poverty, bigotry, hypocrisy, and other 
forms of human shortcomings can be elimi- 
nated; and 

Whereas the dedicated spirit of Senator 
Neuberger to the perpetuation of truth and 
better social, economic, and political condi- 
tions for all mankind in a free world can 
well be emulated by public servants through: 
out the world; and 

Whereas the passing of Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger is an extremely great loss to the 
people of Hawaii who lost a friend who 
championed the cause of statehood which 
made first-class citizens of the people of 
Hawaii; and 

Whercas there are no words which can 
lessen the grief to the Nation and his family: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the First Legislature of the State of Ha- 
waii, budget session of 1960, That it express 
its heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Richard L. 
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Neuberger and the people of Oregon; and 
pe it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger, 
U.S. Senator WAYNE Morse, the Governor of 
the State of Oregon, the president of the 
State Senate of Oregon, and the speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Oregon, forthwith. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Misscuri. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to be listed as a cosponsor of 
the Clark-Javits amendment to the 
pending civil rights measure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if the Senator from Ore- 
gon will yield to me for a very brief 
statement of not to exceed 5 minutes, 
with the understanding that he shall not 
lose his right to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I am always happy to 
cooperate with the Senator from South 
Dakota, with the understanding that I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to state briefly why my name is found 
as one of the sponsors of the pending 
amendment. Before I do so I wish to 
state that I regret that in the debate 
references should be made to the pres- 
ence or nonpresence of Members of the 
Senate, whether individually or general- 
ly. Every Senator knows that he has 
certain responsibilities to meet and 
things to do which at times prevent him 
from being present on the floor. It has 
not been possible, apparently, for either 
the majority leader or the minority 
leader to be on the floor during a great 
deal of the debate this afternoon. 

With respect to the pending amend- 
ment, my position will be found to be 
consistent if anyone takes the trouble 
to look up the position I took when the 
civil rights bill was before us in 1957. 

At that time I voted against the so- 
called part III of the bill because I felt 
that the bill should be confined to a 
voting rights bill. In the consideration 
of the pending bill, what Iam most con- 
cerned with is providing an adequate 
means in law which will protect the vot- 
ing right. 

The 15th amendment, in my judgment, 
should be complied with, and Congress 
should avail itself of the provision in the 
15th amendment which gives it the 
power to enact appropriate legislation 
to carry out the purpose of the 15th 
amendment. 

The other day I voted to table the 
amendment then presented because I 
felt, as I indicated by some of my ques- 
tioning at the time, that it would be 
placing an undue burden upon the Presi- 
dent to make him responsible for mak- 
Ing certain findings of fact and then 
having him carry out the detailed steps 
necessary to protect the voting rights 
of persons who had been deprived of 
them through a pattern or practice of 
discrimination. 
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The pending amendment, on the other 
hand, leaves with the court the proper 
judicial duty of making a finding of 
fact, and does not necessarily require the 
courts to become administrative 
agencies. 

Though it is true that a provision in 
the pending amendment would make it 
possible for the courts to administer the 
steps following a finding, it does not 
limit the remedy to that action, but 
makes it possible for the President, as 
the head of the executive branch of the 
Government, to carry out the steps nec- 
essary to protect the right to vote. 

The ultimate guardian of freedom in 
a government by the people must be the 
ballot box. If Congress can pass effec- 
tive legislation which gives to each citi- 
zen the opportunity to vote, as is con- 
templated under the 15th amendment, 
without prejudice by reason of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 
and if that provision can be made a 
reality, we will have passed constructive 
legislation. 

The other reforms or other steps in 
the field of civil rights, which some Sen- 
ators feel are important to establish by 
statute, will in time be accomplished if 
every citizen who is qualified to vote 
under the laws of the State in which he 
resides is given an opportunity to vote, 
then the other matters will be taken care 
of and the purpose of the Republic will 
be served. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon for his courtesy in yielding 
to me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to be listed as a cosponsor of 
the Clark-Javits amendment to the 
pending civil rights measure. 

I have cosponsored it because it is my 
opinion that the amendment takes a step 
in the right direction toward giving 
Neerces the voting rights to which they 
are entitled under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The amendment first provides for a 
Federal court determination of a “pat- 
tern or practice” of discrimination—of 
deprivation of the right to register or to 
vote at any election, State or Federal, 
general or primary. 

This Federal court determination may 
be instituted by the Attorney General of 
the United States, but the amendment, 
wisely, does not stop there. The court 
proceeding may be initiated also by the 
request of any plaintiff. Thus, one who 
has been deprived of his rights to regis- 
ter or vote is assured of his “day in 
court.” 

The aggrieved person, upon proof that 
he is qualified under State law to vote, 
may obtain a court order to that effect, 
and the State Governor is so notified. 

The complainant is not required, as 
he is required under the administration’s 
bill, to go through the useless act of ob- 
taining a refusal from the State voting 
registrar. 

The State, under the Clark-Javits 
amendment, has a 20-day period of 
grace to comply. 

Once an applicant has been declared 
qualified to vote, he shall be permitted 
to vote, and any State official knowing of 
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the order, who refuses permission to 
vote, is automatically in contempt of 
court. 

To facilitate voting rights the amend- 
ment calls for court-appointed referees 
to pass upon applicants’ qualifications. 

The Clark-Javits amendment does not 
stop with the foregoing procedures. It 
also provides administrative remedies. 

Upon issuance of a Federal court find- 
ing of a pattern or practice of voting- 
right deprivation, the President would be 
authorized to issue an Executive order 
designating Federal enrollment officers. 

The enrollment officers would issue 
certificates of enrollment to vote, upon 
proof of the applicant’s qualification 
under State law. 

State challenges of the enrollee’s right 
to vote would be permitted, but pending 
approval of the challenge in court the 
enrollee would be entitled to vote and 
have his voted counted. 

This procedure would place the burden 
where it should be—on the States in- 
stead of the individual. 

Willful denial or interference with en- 
rollment rights would be punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. President, if the voting rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution are to 
be realized in fact, we need implementing 
legislation of the type contained in the 
Clark-Javits amendment. 

The need in this respect was amply 
demonstrated in a fine brief I received 
in February 1960 from an outstanding 
member of the legal teaching profes- 
sion—Assistant Dean William W. van 
Alstyne, of the Ohio State University 
College of Law, Columbus, Ohio. 

Professor van Alstyne’s comments de- 
serve consideration by my colleagues; 
and, therefore, I shall quote at some 
length from this very fine brief. 

Mr. President, this is a specific ex- 
ample of what I had in mind when I 
took the position on February 15 that 
this whole matter should go to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for considera- 
tion for at least a week, so that there 
could be brought back to us a completed 
record in regard to the merits and de- 
merits of proposed legislation under con- 
sideration by the Senate. The ConcrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD will show that I said in 
the debate at that time that we cannot, 
in effect, bring to the floor of the Sen- 
ate expert witnesses, constitutional law 
authorities, deans of law schools, or pro- 
fessors of law, to testify on the very com- 
plicated legal questions which are in- 
volved in a legislative problem as com- 
plex as the one we are considering. 

So we have observed the Senate for 
many days going through a process which 
I think is not to the credit of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. We have been 
following a procedure which does not re- 
dound to our reputation as a good legis- 
lative body. Thus it becomes necessary 
for individual Senators from time to time 
to present what would have been testi- 
mony before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, if the position taken by the senior 
Senator from Oregon was correct, not 
only this year, but also in 1957, when he 
objected to a similar attempt on the part 
of the Senate to circumvent the custom- 
ary Senate proceedings. In asense Dean 
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Van Alstyne will be a witness through 
me, this afternoon, on the floor of the 
Senate, as I place in the Recorp the posi- 
tion which the dean would have taken 
had he been a witness before our com- 
mittee and had he been allowed to make 
the kind of report which, in my opinion, 
ought to have been made on the civil 
rights legislation before we even started 
the debate on it. I hope there does not 
happen to be any Senator among us who 
believes that the procedure adopted has 
saved any time, because in my discus- 
sion on February 15 I pointed out that by 
following the procedure we were about to 
follow we would waste a tremendous 
amount of time—and we have. What 
a farce so much of it has been. Consider 
the cost of the debate—which could have 
been avoided had we followed an orderly 
procedure in the Senate on February 15 
instead of adopting the circumventing 
procedure of having a civil rights amend- 
ment submitted to a little bill involving 
the transfer of a lease on some Army 
property in Missouri. 

But I lost on that vote. The Senate 
decided on the course of action it has 
followed. It has only itself to blame for 
the confusion confounded ever since 
February 15. Now we have before us 
what I believe is a clear outline of what 
will happen on civil rights legislation 
at this session of Congress, if anything 
worth while happens at all. I still have 
my reservations as to whether any bill 
worth while will be passed. 

However, it appears that the only bill 
of any value which will be passed, will be 
a voting rights bill, provided the House 
sends over to the Senate one which has 
any merit in it. We have the oppor- 
tunity in the Senate to strengthen the 
House bill in case it is a weak bill. That 
issue is before us this afternoon. 

What is the move? The move, ob- 
viously, is to weaken this proposal fur- 
ther. Heavy pressures are being exerted 
to prevent adoption of an effective pro- 
cedure to enforce voting rights for the 
Negroes of America. 

We have before us the so-called Clark- 
Javits amendment, of which I am a co- 
sponsor, and which is referred to by 
some persons as at least a compromise 
of the Douglas amendment, which was 
rejected last Friday. I do not see how 
we can accept less than the Clark- 
Javits amendment and make any pre- 
tense to the Negroes of America that we 
are providing them with an effective 
procedural enforcement of voting rights. 
If we simply pass the administration bill 
as it stands, I am of the opinion that 
we will practice a fraud upon the Ne- 
groes of America, because I do not be- 
lieve that bill contains any effective 
guarantee to them that they will have 
the right to vote. 

As is well known in the Senate, I voted 
against the civil rights bill in 1957 be- 
cause I felt it was a fraud, in effect; 
that it was a sham, in essence; that it 
contained no effective enforcement of 
the nice-sounding phrases included in 
the bill. I forewarned that they would 
prove to be empty phrases. For the rea- 
sons I shall set forth in the course of my 
remarks this afternoon, they have been 
naught but empty phrases. 
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So I turn to the brief prepared by 
Dean Van Alstyne, associate myself with 
it, and shall add it from time to time as 
I quote extensively from it. In my 
judgment, it must be made a part of the 
record of this debate, not merely as an 
insertion in the Recorp; it must be 
made a part of the record of this debate 
by way of commenting upon it, as at 
least one Senator considers and discusses 
the main features of this brief. 

Dean Van Alstyne says: 

It may be that my experience regarding 
litigious problems which have arisen under 
the 1957 Civil Rights Act (especially 42 
U.S.C. sec. 1971) will be of some value to you 
in assessing the comparative merits of the 
Civil Rights Commission’s proposal for Fed- 
eral registrars and Attorney General Rogers’ 
proposal for Federal referees. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the citations and footnotes 
may be printed in the Recorp at the 
various points in the context to which 
I refer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Dean 
Van Alstyne continues: 

As you are doubtlessly aware, only four 
cases have arisen under the enforcement 
provisions of section 1971 (a) and (c): 
United States v. Alabama, 171 F. Supp. 720 
(M.D. Ala. 1959), affirmed, United States v. 
Alabama, 267 F. 2d 808 (5th Cir. 1959), cert. 
granted, 80S. Ct. 196 (1959); United States v. 
McElveen and Thomas, 177 Supp. 355 (E.D. 
La. 1959), Civ. Action No. 9146 (E.D. La. 
1960), stay of order granted, 5th Cir. (Jan. 
1960) (stay vacated Feb. 1960, by U.S. Su- 
preme Court); United States v. Raines, 172 F. 
Supp. 552 (M.D. Ga. 1959), docketed, 79 S. Ct. 
1448 (1959); United States v. Fayette County 
Democratic Committee (filed in W.D. Tenn. 
about 2 months ago, as yet unreported). 
The effect of these cases has been as follows: 

(1) The right to vote has not as yet been 
secured to anyone as a consequence of any 
action commenced under the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act. 


Mr. President, I do not see why that 
statement should surprise anyone. One 
of the burdens of my argument in 1957 
was that the so-called civil rights bill of 
1957 would not add any voters to the vot- 
ing books in the South where Negroes 
are denied the right to vote. 

When the Senate of the United 
States—and I say this most respect- 
fully—walked out on the procedural pro- 
visions of the 1957 bill as first intro- 
duced and first considered, and particu- 
larly when it added the jury trial to the 
bill, it guaranteed, as I said at the time, 
that it was not going to have an effective 
legislative instrumentality for voting 
privileges among the Negroes of the 
country. 

Yet the sad thing is that Congress, by 
passing that bill, raised false hopes 
among millions of colored people that 
it had passed something substantial and 
effective in the field of voting rights. I 
am glad I did not participate in that per- 
formance, but that I voted against the 
bill, because now we are confronted with 
the results of its passage. 

So Dean Van Alstyne is quite right 
when he makes his first point: 


The right to vote has not as yet been 
secured to anyone as a consequence of any 
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action commenced under the 1957 Ciyiy 
Rights Act. 


He continues: 


(2) Sections 1971 (a) and (c) were held 
to be unconstitutional by one court ang 
constitutional by another (both cases are 
in various stages of appeal). 

(3) Sections 1971 (a) and (c) have been 
construed so as not to authorize preventive 
relief against registration boards or States, 
but only against individual persons. 

(4) Section 1971(a), which was formerly 
section 1971 and available through related 
statutes to provide relief in a civil action for 
damages brought by a citizen deprived of his 
right to vote on account of race, has been 
construed as limiting relief to an action 
brought by the Attorney General under sec- 
tion 1971(c) and therefore cannot be invokeq 
in a private suit. (See dictum, Darby y, 
Daniel, 168 F. Supp. 170 [5th Cir. 1958].) 

(5) Since the Attorney General filed suit 
in Terrell County, Ga., and Macon County, 
Ala., voting registration in those communi. 
ties has ceased altogether. 

These facts are probably known to you, 
and certainly they argue against complacency 
among legislators. Indeed, the report of the 
Civil Rights Commission indicates that ap- 
proximately 312 million Negroes possessing 
qualifications equal to those of registered 
white voters are presently disfranchised in 
the South. (See the report, pp. 19-133, and 
especially Commissioner Johnson’s remarks 
at p. 132: “[O]ur findings also show that in 
16 counties where Negroes constitute a ma- 
jority of the voting-age population there are 
no Negroes registered to vote. In 49 other 
counties where Negroes constitute a major- 
ity of the voting-age population, some, but 
fewer than 5 percent of the voting-age 
Negroes are registered.’ Elsewhere, it ap- 
pears that: less than 2 percent of Negroes of 
voting age in Mississippi were registered to 
vote in 1956; less than 8 percent are regis- 
tered in Alabama; in several Louisiana 
parishes with 60,000 Negroes of voting age, 
none are registered.) 


Mr. President, I am well aware of the 
fact that for many days during the 
course of the debate since February 15, 
there have been denials and arguments 
to the effect that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission’s report is inaccurate. I have 
listened to much of the argument, and 
I have read all of it, and I have reread 
the Civil Rights Commission’s report, 
and I have read other material on this 
matter. All I wish to say for the record 
is that I am convinced that the Civil 
Rights Commission is correct—that the 
use of one device after another, includ- 
ing some interesting subterfuges, in 
many parts of the South result in deny- 
ing to the colored people the right, in 
fact, to vote. Therefore, I do not see 
what harm will be done by the enactment 
of legislation which will provide pro- 
cedures which, when carried out, will 
guarantee the right to vote. The right 
to vote is the right we want to assure and 
in this particular amendment, in my 
judgment, we provide that right and the 
enforcement machinery for executing it; 
and in my judgment, no injustice will be 
done to any group, any official, or any 
State, either in the South or elsewhere in 
America, by guaranteeing in fact as well 
as in law, the precious right to use a free 
ballot in the United States. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
brief by Dean Van Alstyne: 

The crucial question is, of course, what 
are the significant defects of the 1957 Civil 
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Rights Act which account for its regrettable 
failure, and how may they best be remedied? 
The defects, it seems to me, are not at all 
apparent, but in fact they all inhere in Con- 
ss’ choice of basic remedies, namely, the 
device of litigation. Several illustrations of 
the Justice Department’s attempts to en- 
force the act should make this reasonably 
lear. 
7 1. Difficulty in securing evidence: Note, 
first, that notwithstanding statistics which 
indicate widespread discrimination, only four 
cases have been commenced. One reason for 
this is, assuredly, the timidity with which 
President Eisenhower approaches civil rights, 
necessarily reflected in rather hesitant poli- 
cies of the Department of Justice. It is my 
firm conviction, however, that this is not the 
sole reason, nor even a substantial part of 
the reason for the act’s infrequent use. 
Rather, the problem is essentially one of 
securing evidence acceptable to a court of 
law, according to the severe burden of proof 
required by the act. (See hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee (191, 86th 
Cong., Ist sess. [pt. I, 1959]). 

You will note that the act does not pro- 
vide relief merely upon a showing that 
Negroes are required to meet arduous reg- 
istration requirements, stringent literacy 
tests, or other severe qualifications; the act 
demands proof of a difference in treatment of 
Negroes than of white persons—the fact of 
discrimination must be alleged and proved. 
While the testimony of Negroes as to their 
treatment can usually be obtained by the 
Justice Department, evidence of the treat- 
ment of white persons—necessary to estab- 
lish comparisons—is extremely scarce, be- 
cause— 


Mr. President, it seems to me that pro- 
cedural technique must not be over- 
looked as we consider remedial legisla- 
tion, because the Civil Rights Act, as 
written, requires much more than a 
showing of the treatment a Negro has 
received from a southern registrar. It 
is also necessary to show the treatment 
received by the white persons, and then 
to show that, as a result, the Negro was 
discriminated against. 

I think Dean Van Alstyne makes a 
worthwhile contribution to this subject 
by pointing out the burden of proof 
which confronts the Department of Jus- 
tice in prosecuting a case to show dis- 
crimination under the 1957 act, which, 
I think, was so poorly worded that it 
became practically a meaningless doc- 
ument, insofar as guaranteeing any en- 
forceable rights is concerned. 

Iread further from Dean Van Alstyne’s 
brief: 

(a) Many southern registrars keep no rec- 
ords of applicants for registration who were 
Tejected. 

(b) Records of accepted applicants fail to 
indicate what procedure was followed, what 
literacy test administered, and so forth. 

(c) What few records are available can 
Only be obtained after critical delay occa- 
sioned by legal action to secure the records. 
(See, e.g., United States v. Wallace, 169 F. 
Supp. 63 (M.D. Ala., 1959)). 

(d) White persons are generally hostile 
witnesses, unwilling to discuss their ex- 
periences with representatives from the Jus- 
tice Department, amenable only to judicially 
applied coercion, and often evasive in their 
Stories. 

(With respect to the difficulty of securing 
records, you may recall that in reaction to 
the Attorney General filing suit in Alabama 
last year, the Alabama Legislature enacted a 
Statute authorizing registrars to destroy 
their records after 30 days of their accom- 
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plishment. I am aware, of course, that the 
Attorney General has proposed a bill to 
require the maintenance of records and to 
permit their inspection, but unfortunately 
it has a fatal defect; since this bill would not 
require registrars to make records in the first 
place, the States are free to repeal State laws 
presently requiring the making of registra- 
tion records, thus escaping the effect of the 
Federal law.) 

The necessary consequence of having to 
secure evidence of the different treatment of 
white persons has customarily involved addi- 
tional application to the courts for orders 
directed against registrars, time-consuming 
subpena of white witnesses, etc., all of which 
postpone the case. During such a postpone- 
ment, the Justice Department may find its 
Negro witnesses withdrawing due to coercion 
applied through their white employers, local 
white citizen councils, white creditors and 
tradespeople, and the local press. 

2. Difficulty of locating defendants: Regis- 
trars are generally forewarned that a suit is 
about to commence, in that the Civil Rights 
Commission, or the FBI, will have entered 
the community to determine whether there 
is sufficient evidence to sustain an action. 
They can easily avoid such a suit by the 
simple expedient of resigning their Office, 
and being replaced by new registrars against 
whom no evidence of discriminatory activi- 
ties can possibly exist. Thus, in United 


‘States v. Alabama, supra, the two registrars 


resigned a few days before suit was filed. 
Since the court held that the Civil Rights 
Act did not authorize suits against imper- 
sonal entities, such as the _ registration 
board or the State, the case was dismissed 
as moot. Now, in 1960, when new registrars 
have finally been appointed, the Department 
of Justice must wait again until new evidence 
can be supplied to determine what discrim- 
inatory practices, if any, these registrars may 
pursue. 

3. Abuse of the judicial process: (a) By 
enlisting the support of partisan courts, 
canny defense counselors may postpone ulti- 
mate disposition of a case for years. Thus, 
the court in United States v. Raines held 
the Civil Rights Act unconstitutional, and 
though there is little doubt that this deci- 
sion will be reversed (cf. United States v. 
McElveen, supra), the delay may be fatal. 
No decision on the merits may be expected 
until late this year, 2 years after the case 
was commenced. Whether the Government 
will still be in control of its Negro witnesses 
who are meantime subject to local harass- 
ment is doubtful. In any case, it is unrealis- 
tic to rely on law enforcement by judges 
appointed from communities which are hos- 
tile to the law being invoked. 

(b) Sympathy by the courts is not nec- 
essary to occasion judicial delay, however, 
for the judicial process itself is vulnerable. 
For example, in United States v. Alabama, 
defense counsel filed a motion to dismiss on 
54 separate grounds; while scarcely any 
of these required serious consideration 
by the court, still the Department must 
brief each of them conscientiously to be 
secure, again at the cost of time. Motions 
to dismiss were filed, briefed, and argued 
in United States v. Raines and United States 
v. McElveen; procrastination in all these 
cases has been acute. 

4. Remedial limitations: Even if we can 
assume that cases will ultimately be de- 
cided in the Government’s favor, they guar- 
antee only that the few Negroes actually 
named in the complaint will be registered, 
with some slight added assurance that other 
Negroes in that very county may also be 
protected. In view of the enormous dis- 
parity between the Negro and white vote, 
however, one can readily see that proceed- 
ing on this piecemeal, case-by-case, county=- 
by-county basis can never succeed in secur- 
ing the franchise to the great majority of 
Negroes in the South. 
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Mr. President, that fact was obvious 
in 1957, when we voted on the bill. It 
was perfectly clear to the few of us who 
voted against it, but who wanted an 
effective civil rights bill. Two groups 
voted against the 1957 bill; those who 
wanted an effective civil rights bill, 
which we argued the bill was not, and 
those who did not want any bill at all. 
So those of us who found ourselves vot- 
ing with those who did not want any 
bill at all were at first misunderstood. 
We are not misunderstood any longer, 
because time has proved how right we 
were. Dean Van Alstyne, in this very 
brief, gives support to the position a few 
of us took in 1957, when he points out 
that the remedial limitations of the 1957 
bill, by their very design, were bound to 
be ineffective. So he says: 


We cannot realistically expect registrars in 
one county to desist from discriminating 
merely because three registrars in an adjoin= 
ing county were placed under a court order, 
and thus we must anticipate that separate 
legal actions would be required in several 
hundred communities throughout the South. 

The other remedial limitation derives 
from the civil rights act’s provision that a 
jury must pass on any holding of a defend- 
ant in contempt where the penalty would 
involve more than 45 days incarceration. 
Since no case has been concluded under 
1971(c), the contempt provision of the stat- 
ute has not yet been applied. Even so, one 
case does illustrate its inherent difficulties. 
In United States v. Wallace, 169 F. Supp. 63 
(1959), @ local Alabama judge impounded 
county registration records sought by the 
Civil Rights Commission and refused to re- 
lease them pursuant to a Federal court 
order. The Justice Department was infor- 
mally advised by Judge Johnson, the pre- 
siding Federal judge, that he was unwilling 
to hold local Judge Wallace for contempt if 
45 days was the maximum penalty he could 
impose, since it was his feeling that this 
would enhance Judge Wallace’ political 
position in Alabama without visiting any ef- 
fective punishment upon him. Under the 
circumstances, Judge Johnson therefore 
found that Wallace was not in contempt of 
court, though it is clear from the opinion 
that Wallace failed to respond to the Fed- 
eral court order permitting inspection of 
records by the Commission in an expeditious 
manner. 

There are, of course, a few legislative pro- 
posals which have been offered to meet the 
particular weaknesses of the act as they 
have thus far developed. You should real- 
ize, however, that the frailty of the act runs 
deeper than the particular symptoms which 
manifested themselves in these last 2 years; 
just so long as legislation is directed to the 
litigation of each incident of voting discrim- 
ination, wholesale, disfranchisement will 
continue. What is required is not the mere 
enjoining of a few registrars, but the re- 
moval of power from these State officers who, 
as a class and according to our considerable 
experience, demonstrate a regrettable en- 
thusiasm for abusing that power. Only the 
replacement of partisan registrars by neu- 
tral personalities, or a basic alteration in 
the Constitution itself, can succeed in the 
equal application of reasonable registration 
laws to Negro and white citizens alike. 


What I wish to stress, Mr. President, 
is this argument in Dean Van Alstyne’s 
brief that if we are going to have effective 
enforcement we have to come to a con- 
sideration of the power of southern 
registrars. We did not do that in 1957. 
The movement was on to get a civil 
rights label through the Congress.. The 
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movement was on to be able to tell the 
people of the country, “For the first time 
in 70 years we passed a civil rights bill.” 

There was little interest in the Sen- 
ate in 1957 in a civil rights bill which 
came to grips with the kind of power 
the dean is talking about in this brief. 
It was politics which rode the crest, 
rather than an analysis of what was in 
the bill. The yolk and the white had 
been taken out of the shell and there 
was handed to the Negroes of America, 
as though it were an edible egg, a civil 
rights shell—a label with no nutrition 
in it. 

Mr. President, as the dean points out 
in this brief, we have to come to grips 
with the power of southern registrars, 
and the Senate never even came near 
that in 1957. 

The dean goes on to Say: 

In this posture, certain remarks may now 
be in order on current proposals for Fed- 
eral referees or registrars. 

1. As I understand Mr. Rogers’ proposal, 
additional subsections would be added to 
section 1971, empowering a Federal court 
to appoint provisional referees to certify 
the voting qualifications of local citizens, 
whether or not they were immediately in- 
volved in the action which resulted in the 
appointment of referees; that this certifica- 
tion would apply to their right to vote in 
local, as well as Federal, elections; and that 
the referees’ authority would include certain 
supervisory control over the election pro- 
cedure itself. The proposal is ostensibly 
broad, forceful, and commendable in its pur- 
pose. It does, however, require a prior judi- 
cial determination before referees can be 
appointed, subjecting the Justice Depart- 
ment to the same process o1 litigious pro- 
crastination, slippery defendants, and un- 
realistic burden of proof which have plagued 
enforcement of section 1971 thus far. In 
short, use of the referees first requires the 
successful prosecution of a suit under ex- 
tant section 1971, and therefore does not 
offer a practical improvement on existing 
law. 


I cannot stress that too much. I do 
not know what good it will do, but we 
will make the record once more, Mr. 
President, as we made it in 1957. 

The referee proposal of the adminis- 
tration cannot be effective in enforce- 
ment and will never be effective in 
enforcement, for the very cogent rea- 
sons the dean presents in this brief and 
those that some others of us have argued 
for for some years. This is true because 
the judicial procrastination which is 
guaranteed by this litigious procedure 
recommended by the Attorney General 
of the United States, speaking for the 
President of the United States, makes it 
impossible to have effective enforcement 
of voting rights. It does not come to 
grips with what the dean calls the power 
of the registrars. 

Mr. President, this simply gives the 
politicians another excuse for not tak- 
ing effective action, another rational- 
ization. Even now I can hear the 
arguments they will use on the political 
rostrums of America next fall. There 
will be the same kind of reasoning there 
has been ever since the colossal mistake 
of 1957, when the politicians were fore- 
warned there was no effective procedure 
in the 1957 act. The politicians were 
forewarned that the act would lead to 
the same kind of judicial procrastina- 
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tion which Dean Van Alstyne points out 
in the brief I am using as the basis of 
my argument this afternoon. 

I warn the Senate again, if we adopt 
the administration program for referees 
we are not going to see very many 
Negroes added to the voting books of 
this country for years to come, because 
that proposal does not come to grips 
with the power, as the dean says, of the 
registrars, who are following their de- 
vious methods for denying the precious 
right to vote to the colored people in 
those areas of the South which now do 
not allow colored people to vote in any 
substantial number. 

We have the problem before us. Are 
we going to vote for effective enforce- 
ment procedures, or are we going to 
vote for another label? The Clark- 
Javits amendment, which I am proud 
to cosponsor, comes to grips with this 


issue. It has in it a procedure to deal 
with the power of the southern 
registrars. 


The dean is an expert witness on this 
phase of the matter, which is a highly 
complicated segment of constitutional 
law. He performs a great service to the 
Senate by making available to us this 
brief from which I am quoting. 

He goes on to say: 


I appreciate the Attorney General's dilem- 
ma; offhand, Congress does not appear to 
have the constitutional authority to regulate 
the manner in which purely local elections 
are held, without tying it to an implementa- 
tion of the 15th amendment which may re- 
quire a prior determination that a State has 
racially discriminated. Nevertheless, tying 
the use of Federal referees to the success of 
an action under section 1971 will, in my 
opinion, fatally restrict the practical appli- 
cation of this additional remedy, due to op- 
portunities for maneuver and delay inherent 
in the judicial process. 

Another critical objection to the proposal 
is that the Federal referees would not com- 
pletely supplant local registrars, but would 
merely be empowered to register citizens 
who met State voting qualifications and 
who applied to them for certification, instead 
of applying to the local registrars. In effect, 
this would mean that only Negroes able to 
comply with State voting qualifications of a 
stringent and unreasonable nature could 
register with the Federal registrars, but that 
white citizens, applying to sympathetic local 
registrars, would not in fact be held to those 
qualifications, and thus could register with 
greater ease and in greater numbers. Con- 
sider, for example, the effect of this system 
as it accommodates a double standard for 
registration in Georgia, where a Negro apply- 
ing for registration with a Federal referee 
must be able to answer the following ques- 
tions, among others, as required by State 
law: 

“What is a republican form of government? 

“Who is the solicitor general of the State 
judicial circuit in which you live and who is 
the judge of such circuit? (If such circuit 
has more than one judge, name them all.) 

“How does the constitution of Georgia pro- 
vide that 2 county site may be changed? 

“What are the names of the persons who 
occupy the following State offices in Georgia? 

s a * s = 

“Comptroller general; commissioner of 
agriculture; commissioner of labor; State 
school superintendent. 

“What is treason against the State of 
Georgia?” 


Those are the questions thrown at the 
colored applicant. That is what Dean 
Van Alstyne is talking about when he 
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says we must face up to the question of 
the power of southern registrars, or reg. 
istrars anywhere in the United States 
where it can be shown that they adopt 
discriminatory policies based upon race, 
color, or creed. 

Mr. President, the administration’s bil] 
does not come to grips with the problem, 
but the Clark-Javits amendment before 
us does. I say most respectfully that I 
shall watch with great interest the roll- 
call on the Clark-Javits amendment. 
So far as the Senator from Oregon is 
concerned, that rollcall will mean to him 
just this: We shall separate those in the 
Senate who really believe we should 
enact legislation with effective enforce- 
ment of the right to vote in it from those 
who really do not believe in it. We are 
drawing that issue in this debate. That 
is the basis on which I intend to discuss 
that rollcall on the platforms of Amer- 
ica in the great campaign ahead. 

The American people must have 
brought to them the facts about what 
goes on in the Senate with regard to 
the matter of civil rights legislation. I 
intend to tell them what I think has 
been going on in the Senate, starting 
in 1957, when we passed a civil rights 
bill with no effective enforcement pro- 
cedures in it, just as Dean Van Alstyne 
says in the brief from which I am 
quoting. 

At this hour in the Senate we are 
given notice that there is a move on 
foot to lay on the table the Clark-Javits 
amendment, which is an amendment 
which seeks to come to grips with the 
power of southern registrars. As Dean 
Van Alstyne says, until we come to grips 
with that power and adopt a procedure 
that will check the misuse and abuse of 
that power, we cannot guarantee to the 
Negro citizens of America in the South- 
ern States, where they are now being 
discriminated against, the right to vote. 
It is just that simple. 

In support of the statement that Dean 
Van Alstyne makes concerning the type 
of questions that are asked colored peo- 
ple in some sections of the country 
when they apply for registration to vote, 
he suggests that we consult the commit- 
tee hearings, at pages 169 and 170. 

The dean continues: 

According to our experience, we know that 
white applicants are not required to answer 
such questions before local registrars and 
that this could not change under the 
Rogers’ bill; indeed, we may anticipate that 
this system of “alternative registrars” will 
encourage the States to add even more diffi- 
cult registration qualifications, so that few 
Negroes could meet the standards as ad- 
ministered by impartial referees, while leav- 
ing local registrars free to ignore these re- 
quirements in registering white citizens who 
otherwise could not qualify. For these sev- 
eral reasons I am convinced the Attorney 
General's proposal is basically unsound, and 
that its passage would result merely in re- 
moving the existing demand for more effica- 
cious legislation. 

The Civil Rights Commission’s proposal 
differs in several aspects: 

(a) Registrars would be appointed by the 
President upon a finding of discrimination 
by the Civil Rights Commission. 

(b) The registrars would be appointed 
from the area in which discrimination is 
established. 
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(c) Their authority would be limited to 
the certification of voters qualified to vote 
in Federal elections. 

The defects here are (1) in limiting ap- 

intment of registrars to those who are 
resident to the geographic area in which dis- 
crimination is found, it is less likely that 
the Federal registrars would be neutral and 
unbiased than otherwise; (2) in limiting 
their authority to Federal elections, there is 
no assurance that hostile States might not 
establish separate registration and election 
procedures for local elections, and thus leave 
the ability of Negroes to influence local gov- 
ernment and local police harassment unim- 
proved; (3) in limiting the registrars’ au- 
thority to registration procedures, it leaves 
local election officials as able to manipulate 
the voting procedure and election returns as 
before; (4) in requiring preliminary findings 
of discrimination by the Commission, this 
proposal assumes (a) the Commission will 
continue as a permanent body, and (b) that 
its determinations will not be subject to the 
same litigious weaknesses as are the courts; 
(5) States are left free to register white 
citizens who do not in fact meet registration 
requirements. These detractions, I submit, 
rob the Commission’s proposal of its efficacy. 


I think this is a very sound and schol- 
arly analysis of the defects and weak- 
nesses of both the registrar and referee 
proposals. I believe that the Clark- 
Javits amendment, of which I am proud 
to be one of the cosponsors, comes to 
grips with the problem of working out 
the best compromise we can now work 
out, in view of the unfortunate action 
taken by the Senate last Friday on the 
Douglasamendment. At least the Clark- 
Javits amendment would provide for 
some enforcement procedure, which I 
think would be effective, whereas, in my 
judgment, the referee proposal of the 
administration would not provide it. 

Dean Van Alstyne did not limit himself 
to criticisms of the Rogers proposal. He 
went on to make some suggestions of his 
own for possible legislative remedies. 
Because we cannot tell yet what the final 
action may be taken by this body, I pro- 
pose to take a few minutes now to place 
in the Recorp, with a few brief comments 
of my own, some of the suggestions of 
Dean Van Alstyne. He put it this way 
inhis communication to me: 

With considerable reservation, I should 
like to invite your attention to two alterna- 
tive proposals which may presently not be 
within the contemplation of Congress, but 
which may hold out considerably more 
Promise than legislation now before you. 

The first of these is a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, establishing voting quali- 
fications for all elections, affirmatively stat- 
ing the right to vote as constitutionally 
pranted, and vastly increasing congressional 
power to assure the franchise: 

“SECTION 1. Every citizen of the United 
States of the age of 21 years or older who 
has resided in any State or territory 6 
months and in the voting precinct 3 months, 
immediately before offering to vote, shall be 
entitled to vote at any primary election or 
other election therein, in which candidates 
for any public office are nominated or elected, 
except that the privilege of voting shall not 
extend to persons in confinement for crime 
nor to persons adjudicated unsound of mind. 

“Src. 2. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

This amendment differs in many respects 
from that which the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion has proposed (see Report, p. 144), and 
it appears at page 181 of McGovney, “The 
American Suffrage Medley” (1949). It 
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clearly represents a substantial departure 
from the existing scheme of legislation, 
manifestly deserving more attention and ex- 
planation than can be developed in this 
letter. Without trying your patience with a 
prolix exegesis on the merits and conse- 
quences of this amendment, I should say 
that according to my own research, experi- 
ence, and judgment, its adoption could 
secure more complete electoral participation 
with a minimum of stress on our Federal 
system. (Should you be interested in this 
proposal, its background and reason can be 
better understood through reading “The 
American Suffrage Medley,” and “The Re- 
port of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights,” 
in connection with parts of this letter re- 
viewing our difficulties under existing legis- 
lation.) 

If, in your judgment, this amendment 
should appear to be either rationally im- 
prudent or politically incapable of adoption, 
I would recommend that a bill be introduced 
in Congress based on a modification of the 
present Attorney General’s bill. It should 
provide that the President be empowered to 
appoint Federal referees in his discretion, 
wherever he has reason to believe it neces- 
sary to assure access to the ballot. The ref- 
erees would have the authority to supplant 
local registrars in every respect, to certify 
all qualified voters and to supervise elections, 
primary and general, in which candidates for 
Congress are involved. 


I understand that this legislative pro- 
posal is being given serious consideration 
by some of my colleagues. I have made 
clear that I shall be happy to join in it 
if it is offered. The present strategy— 
and that is a proper use and a proper 
application of the word ‘“strategy’— 
the present strategy in the Senate seems 
to be to try the Clark-Javits amendment 
first. 

The Clark-Javits amendment, in my 
judgment, is preferable to this proposal 
of Dean Van Alstyne. If we lose out on 
the Clark-Javits amendment—and I 
hope we will not—then it seems to me 
that this is the next line of retreat in 
this battle that some of us are putting 
up in trying to bring to the Negro peo- 
ple of America the precious right of 
first-class citizenship, basic to which is, 
of course, the right to vote. 

I think it is important that this pos- 
sible alternative, as proposed by Dean 
Van Alstyne, be made a part of the 
Recorp before we come to a vote on the 
Clark-Javits amendment. 

Dean Van Alstyne goes on to write: 

A statute of this character would avoid the 
pitfails of litigation presently a prerequisite 
to securing any kind of relief, in that no 
judicial determination that discrimination 
exists would be required. Thus, Executive 
discretion could be exercised to appoint ref- 
erees on the basis of statistical disparities of 
the kind elsewhere reviewed in this letter 
(e.g., in the 16 counties possessing a majority 
of Negroes of voting age but where none are 
now registered). Moreover, it does not con- 
fine the selection of registrars to residents of 
the immediate area concerned, it would af- 
fect the registration of both white and Negro 
citizens, and it would reach the conduct of 
elections themselves, as well as the registra- 
tion process. It would appear to be a legiti- 
mate exercise of congressional power under 
article I, section 4 of the Constitution, 
without violating traditional notions of sep- 
aration of powers which somewhat limit the 
ability of Congress to delegate authority to 
the Executive. (Certainly, however, addi- 
tional research is required before we could be 
confident in the complete constitutionality 
of such a Dill.) 
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Its one obvious weakness inheres in the 
fact that the Federal referees would control 
the mechanics only of Federal elections, 
leaving the States free to establish separate 
procedures for local elections. Unhappily, 
until the Supreme Court broadens the scope 
of the 15th amendment so as to authorize 
FPederal action against private discrimina- 
tion in local elections, it is not easy to see 
how a law reaching local elections can be 
promulgated, unless the statute also re- 
quires that a court first determine that 
those acting under color of law have dis- 
criminated, so as to bring in relief in local 
elections as part of the judicial remedy in 
@ proper 15th-amendment case. But the 
hopelessness of relying on judicial processes 
inherent in the pending bills impresses me 
as more serious and objectionable than the 
weakness of this statute. 

In any event, without wishing to appear 
rhetorical or sentimental, I hope that you 
may find this letter helpful in your delibera- 
tions on civil rights. Racial discrimination 
with respect to the right to vote is galling 
to a democracy, stifling the very processes 
and philosophy which endow national power 
with national wisdom, and which protect 
those from whom power is derived from 
abuse by those to whom it has been en- 
trusted. : 

Should you entertain any reactions to my 
letter, I would be pleased to hear from you 
at your convenience. 

Sincerely, 
WiLt1aM W. VAN ALSTYNE. 


Mr. President, I wish to say for the 
Record this afternoon that I not only 
thank Dean van Alstyne for the research 
and scholarly work he did in the prepa- 
ration of this brief and for making it 
available to me for my study and my 
comments here this afteroon, but I want 
the Recorp to show, aiso, that I believe 
Dean van Alstyne performed a great 
public service which will be to his ever- 
lasting credit. This brief is a very fit- 
ting proof of his ability in carrying out 
the legal scholarship which he has 
demonstrated, not only in this instance, 
but on many other occasions. 

I thank him very much. I say to the 
Senate, “You had better ponder what 
the dean says.” I say to the Senate, 
“You had better watch out and see that 
you do not particpate in the same empty 
civil rights gesture made in 1957 when 
you pased a civil rights bill which has 
proved to be so impotent so far as voting 
and effective enforcement procedures are 
concerned.” 

I hope that I may have the opportunity 
of voting for a civil rights bill which de- 
serves a vote for it. 

I had hoped that we could have had a 
broad civil rights bill which would cover 
many subjects that would have been cov- 
ered if part III had been adopted this 
year. However, once again, as in 1957, 
it was defeated. I say the vote on the 
bill will prove to be a very interesting 
vote in this session of Congress. That 
rollcall vote will be one the politicians 
are going to hear about time and time 
again in the historic campaign that will 
take place in this country between now 
and next November. That will be 2 
rollcall the American people must come 
to understand, because it will be one 
which will show the extent to which the 
elected representatives of a free people 
in the Senate in the year 1960 are will- 
ing to vote for meaningful enforcement 
procedures in the field of civil rights. 
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That will be the basis of a political de- 
bate across this country. 

So far as the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon is concerned, it does not make any 
difference whether the individual con- 
cerned with that rollcall is a Republican 
or a Democrat, because the rights of 
minorities in this country are so much 
greater than any partisan interest. I 
divorce myself from any partisan inter- 
est in connection with that rollcall or 
similar rollealls here in the Senate on 
civil rights matters. I wish to say to the 
voters of America that if a Democrat 
does not vote for effective enforcement 
procedures, then it is important that 
they call him to account for his vote, as 
it is important that they call a Repub- 
lican to account for his vote. 

As one who thinks it is very much in 
the interest of this Republic that we 
have a Democratic victory in 1960, I 
wish to say it is my hope that in the roll- 
call vote on the Clark-Javits amendment 
my Democratic colleagues will recognize 
the importance of standing firm and 
voting for an amendment which provides 
for effective enforcement along the very 
lines of the argument advanced by Dean 
van Alstyne in his brief. 

Oh, gentlemen say to me, “Senator, 
don’t make a political issue out of civil 
rights.” 

My reply is, “Civil rights is the 
greatest domestic political issue facing 
the American people. We cannot escape 
its political significance. It is a political 
issue. We must measure up to this 
political issue in the great campaign 
ahead.” 

Mr. President, I do not want to close 
this speech on civil rights, which may 
be one of my last major efforts on this 
subject matter during the course of this 
particular debate, without referring once 
more, this time speaking as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to the civil rights issue. In my judg- 
ment, not only is it the most important 
domestic issue confronting the American 
people, but it is also one of the two most 
important foreign policy issues confront- 
ing the American people. Until we put 
into practice in the United States the 
true meaning of the 14th and 15th 
amendments, which guarantee to the 
colored people of the United States equal 
protection of the laws and the right to 
vote, the two basic guarantees of those 
two great amendments, we shall con- 
tinue more and more to lose prestige in 
southeast Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa, where the color of the skin of 
millions of people, far in excess of the 
total population of the United States, 
does not happen to be white. They 
understand the civil rights issue in the 
United States, and they understand the 
hypocrisy that stalks rampant across 
the United States in regard to the race 
issue. They are not interested in our 
pratings about freedom until we put 
those freedoms into practice in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, today in the field of 
foreign policy we had better face up to 
the civil rights issue. We had better 
recognize that after more than 90 long 
years of waiting, the time has come for 
the politicians to stand up and face the 
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issue, stop their ducking, stop their 
rationalizing and making excuses, stop 
their end runs around the issue, and 
come to grips with it and pass some leg- 
islation in the year 1960 which they did 
not pass in 1957, legislation which will 
really have some enforcement power in 
it. As Dean van Alstyne says, Congress 
should come to grips with the power of 
the southern registrars and adopt pro- 
cedures which will either put those 
southern registrars in the position where 
they will keep faith with the constitu- 
tional rights of the colored people, or will 
supplant them under the administrative 
procedure provided for in the Clark- 
Javits amendment, so as to give effective 
meaning to the constitutional rights of 
the Negroes of America. 

Mr. President, I have been heard to 
say on many occasions, and I repeat once 
more, that the primary obligation of 
every Member of the Senate is to trans- 
late into legislation great moral values. 
This is a moral issue, Mr. President. No 
amount of political patter can ever 
change the fact that we are dealing not 
with civil rights in the narrow sense, 
but that we are dealing with human 
rights. When we deal with human 
rights, we deal with great moral values. 

I challenge the Senate to put into 
practice the professings which politi- 
cians are so frequently heard to enunci- 
ate, about how we always seek to protect 
human values. So long as we permit a 
voting situation to continue in the 
United States where millions of colored 
people are in practice denied the right 
to vote, we cannot say that we are pro- 
tecting human values. 

So I hope, from the standpoint of the 
domestic problem that it creates and 
from the standpoint of the foreign rela- 
tions problem it has raised as a challenge 
to America’s good faith, that the Senate 
will vote against any motion to lay the 
Clark-Javits amendment on the table, 
and will come to grips with the problem 
of enforcement. I hope we will adopt 
the amendment and will serve notice 
that at long last the Senate of the United 
States is ready to support effective en- 
forcement procedure in the field of 
voting rights. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
Oregon has made an effective speech. I 
can testify to the moving force in the 
world affairs today, of the manner in 
which all of us—in the Government and 
out of it—deal with the problems of race 
in America. 

I think the Senator has highlighted 
one of the urgent reasons for passing at 
this session of Congress meaningful civil 

rights legislation. I have the honor to 
cosponsor with the Senator from Ore- 
gon, as he well knows, the pending 
amendment. Three years ago I stood 
with the Senator from Oregon and other 
Senators and voted in favor of part ITI. 
I did so again this year. I think it is a 
tragedy that on both occasions part III 
went down to defeat. 

Well, the roll will be called tomorrow, 
and I venture to suggest that the argu- 
ment which the Senator from Oregon 
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has made so ably tonight may be one 
more reason to hope for a few more votes 
against tabling, and for the amendment, 
when the time comes to vote on those 
questions. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from California very much. I think the 
Senator knows that I always feel it is q 
great personal compliment to me when 
the senior Senator from California 
shares a common view with me. I al- 
ways prefer to have him with me, I 
want him to know that I thank him very 
much for the gracious remarks he has 
just made. I am pleased to be standing 
shoulder to shoulder with him in sup- 
port of what he and I recognize to be a 
responsibility of the Senate to protect 
human rights. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the mag- 
azine the Nation, published in its issue 
of March 19, 1960, an article entitled 
“Strike Insurance,” written by Mr. H. 
Howard Ostrin, a New York attorney. 

The subject dealt with in this article 
is also the subject dealt with in Senate 
Resolution 271, submitted by me, which 
calls for an investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the use of strike insurance in the 
newspaper industry. 

In this article, Mr. Ostrin points out 
why strike insurance has been chal- 
lenged in one State, New York, as being 
contrary to sound public policy. He also 
points out why the type of strike insur- 
ance provided in the airline carriers 
mutual assistance pact of 1958 amounts 
to a secondary boycott in reverse, one 
practiced by the airlines against the 
unions. 

I also call attention to Mr. Ostrin’s 
discussion of the strike which led to the 
demise of the Brooklyn Eagle, and its 
marked similarity to that occuring now 
in Portland, Oreg., against the Orego- 
nian and the Oregon Journal. 

So that the matter may receive the at- 
tention of Congress which I think it de- 
serves, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the body of the 
REcorD. 

Mr. President, I have received a num- 
ber of inquiries from persons who under- 
standably do not understand the delay 
in the U.S. Senate in considering emer- 
gency matters in respect to Senate Reso- 
lution 271, submitted by me, and which 
calls for an investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
certain union-busting practices allegedly 
engaged in by some newspaper publishers 
in the United States. I have written to 
them, but I state again, for the record, 
that the long civil rights debate, the 
filibuster which has characterized it, and 
the hours during which the Senate has 
been in session, have resulted in very 
few committee meetings being held dur- 
ing the past month. Of course, other 
proposed legislation is pending before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which I assume some persons might con- 
sider has priority, such as the minimum 
wage bill, of which I happen to be one of 
the authors, and other measures which 
the committee has been considering for 
some time past. 
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Mr. President, this newspaper strike 
story and the antiunion activities of 
some American employers deserve the 
early consideration of the Senate. 

I see the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] on the floor, and I know he is 
concerned, and has been concerned, with 
the status of my resolution, and made 
inquiry of me sometime ago about it. I 
want him to know that just as soon as the 
Senate committee gets back to holding 
regular sessions, I shall continue to press 
for the earliest possible consideration, 
including public hearings, of my resolu- 
tion, Senate Resolution 271, which calls 
for an investigation of the labor prac- 
tices of newspaper publishers in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STRIKE INSURANCE 
(By H. Howard Ostrin) 


In a free society the right of employees 
to withhold their labor is inviolate and 
unassailable—no less basic, indeed, than the 
fundamental rights of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” One must recog- 
nize, however, that under our complex econ- 
omy, a prolonged work stoppage, particularly 
in a key industry, may trespass upon the 
rights of the general public. Sound pubtic 
policy, therefore, requires that every bona 
fide effort, short of compulsion, be made to 
accelerate the termination of all strikes. 

Free collective bargaining first received the 
imprimatur of our Government in 1926, when 
Congress passed the Railway Labor Act. In 
addition to providing machinery for the set- 
tlement of railway and airline labor disputes 
through mediation, factiinding and voiun- 
tary arbitration, the act requires employers 
in these industries to bargain collectively 
with representatives of their employees. In 
1935, the Wagner Act extended this concept 
to all other industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Twelve years later, the 
Taft-Hartley Act extended the requirement 
of good-faith bargaining upon unions in 
their dealings with employers. 

Mindful of the public’s stake in industrial 
controversies, the Taft-Hartley Act is intro- 
duced by a succinct observation that strikes 
can be prevented or minimized if manage- 
ment and labor recognize that neither party, 
in its relations with the other, has the right 
“to engage in acts or practices which jeop- 
ardize the public health, safety, or interest.” 

Any device which prolongs a dispute or 
otherwise impinges upon the public interest 
should therefore be discouraged, if not re- 
jected. By the same token, any tactics em- 
ployed in the course of a labor-management 
impasse which contribute to, or result in, 
& combination to restrain or stifle free com- 
petition should be enjoined through the 
application of our antitrust laws. 

It is within this frame of reference that 
the subject of strike insurance and its effect 
on the collective-bargaining process is here 
considered. 

Subtly referred to as suspension insurance 
by the members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association (ANPA), as a mutual 
assistance pact by our major airline com- 
panies, and as a service interruption agree- 
ment in the railroad industry (where its 
Sponsors are presently seeking adherents), 
these industrywide strike-insurance ar- 
Tangements manifestly are intended to pro- 
vide self-help in the event of work stoppages. 

As an economic counterweapon, doubtless 
beyond contemplation of Congress when it 
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gave statutory approval to the collective- 
bargaining process, this stratagem may con- 
ceivably impede negotiated settlements, pro- 
long strikes, and stifle competition—all to 
the detriment of the general public. In its 
relatively short lifetime, strike insurance may 
already have contributed to the demise of 
one company which perhaps relied too much 
upon its potential as a _ strikebreaking 
maneuver. 

On June 30, 1955, the American Newspaper 
Guild, one of the first unions to be con- 
fronted with strike insurance, called upon 
the attorney general of the State of New York 
to investigate the subject of publishers’ 
strike insurance “as a possible conspiracy in 
violation of the insurance and other laws 
of the State of New York.” On August 2, 
1956, the attorney general (the post was then 
occupied by Jacos K. Javits, now U.S. Sen- 
ator) responded: 

“Upon investigation, this office learned that 
insurance azainst business losses due to 
strikes did ex:st and was being made available 
to members of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

“The material which this department has 
acquired in the course of its investigation, 
including copies of the insurance policies 
then in use, was referred to the State de- 
partment of insurance. On July 26, 1956, I 
was advised by that department that the 
filings of each insurance company involved 
were rejected on the ground that approval of 
such coverage would be contrary to public 
policy.” 

Referring to this rejection of a strike-in- 
surance rate schedule by the New York State 
Insurance Department, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, an organ of the ANPA, in its August 
18, 1956, issue, noted that the ruling ap- 
plied only to carriers licensed to do business 
in New York State. Said Editor and Pub- 
lisher: “The strike insurance group merely 
transferred its insurance to other com- 
panies, ** *” 

Available evidence supports the conclu- 
sion that strike insurance can be procured 
only from foreign firms. 

Suspension insurance, though not gener- 
ally publicized, has been available to mem- 
bers of the ANPA for many years. The 
details of the plan currently in effect are 
particularized in a 7-page memorandum is- 
sued by the Newspaper Publishing Premium 
Fund on May 29, 1958. The sponsoring com- 
mittee anticipates “that the aggregate cov- 
erage issued by the underwriters will not be 
less than $17,500,000.” Premium checks are 
payable in U.S. dollars to the order of the 
Montreal Trust Co. 

In the event of total suspension of publi- 
cation, the full daily indemnity will be 
paid beginning with the eighth publishing 
day after the strike starts and will continue 
thereafter for a period of 25, 50, or 100 days, 
depending upon the premium paid; or upon 
termination of the strike, whichever occurs 
first. Benefits are also payabie in the event 
of a partial suspension of publication. 
These consist of reimbursement for actual 
losses such as fixed charges, expenses and 
loss of profits; provided that the total bene- 
fits paid do not exceed the amount that 
would have been paid in the event of total 
suspension, 

The maximum daily benefit is fixed at 
$10,000 per publishing day and $500,000 in 
the aggregate, payable in U.S. dollars. (The 
underwriters are located in Canada.) 

The cost of insurance is determined on 
the following basis: $123, $163.50 or $203 
per $100 of premium indemnity, depending 
upon whether the insured desires 25, 50 or 
100 days of coverage. Sunday insurance 
may be purchased by the payment of an 
additional premium. 

Indemnity payments will be made only if 
the insured publisher offers to arbitrate his 
dispute with the striking union. He need 
not, however, offer to arbitrate where the 
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strike issue involves news and _ editorial 
policy, assignments of editors, reporters or 
writers, pension or welfare plans, union shop 
or other forms of union security unless such 
provisions are already included in the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 

Whether strike insurance contributed to 
the demise in 1956 of the century-old Brook- 
lyn Eagle and the consequent loss of more 
than 600 jobs is a debatable matter as to 
which reasonable men may differ. That it 
affected the course of negotiations and para- 
doxically led to an avoidable strike is much 
less subject to speculation. 

After nearly 5 months of fruitless negotia- 
tions with the Eagle, the Newspaper Guild 
of New York offered to have an arbitrator 
determine whether its members were entitled 
to receive the wage increase they were then 
demanding. Had the publisher accepted, a 
strike would have been averted. Instead, the 
Eagle invited the guild to arbitrate the en- 
tire agreement. Since money was the only 
real dispute between them, the guild re- 
jected the publisher’s proposal and the strike 
ensued. 

Were it not for a subsequent arbitration 
proceeding invoiving the guild’s demand to 
recover severance pay and other fringe items 
on behalf of its members whose employment 
terminated with the suspension of the 
paper’s publication, the publisher’s offer to 
arbitrate the entire contract might well have 
been shrouded in mystery to this very day. 

During the severance pay arbitration, 
where the writer appeared as counsel for 
the guild, the following admissions were 
elicited from the publisher: 

The Eagle, as a member of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, had been 
carrying strike insurance for approximately 
20 years at an annual premium cost of close 
to $10,000. 

Receipt of the daily indemnity benefits 
under the insurance policy (in this case 
$5,000) was conditioned upon a firm offer 
by the publisher to submit its dispute with 
the guild “to a fair and impartial arbitration 
by a disinterested party. That is, any agency 
which can be shown to be fully disinterested, 
fair and impartial in the ordinary sense in 
which these words are commonly employed, 
and to abide by such arbitration.” (The 
quoted words are taken verbatim from the 
insurance policy.) 

Acceptance of the guild’s offer to arbitrate 
would clearly have satisfied that condition. 
But this was not what the publisher wanted. 
In the first place, acceptance would have 
averted a strike and there obviously could 
not have been any recovery under the strike- 
insurance policy. Secondly, and this was 
admitted, the guild would have been success- 
ful in so limited an arbitration. 

So the publisher, mindful of the language 
of its insurance policy, made the following 
proposal: 

Management is willing to submit the set- 
tlement of this contract in its entirety, clause 
by clause, to a fair and impartial arbitration 
by a disinterested party. That is, by an 
agency which can be shown to be fully dis- 
interested, fair and impartial in the ordinary 
sense in which those words are commonly 
employed, and to abide by such arbitration. 

A strike occurred; the Eagle collected 
$250,000 in strike-insurance indemnities and, 
on March 6, 1955, went out of business. 
Commenting on the Eagle strike, Fortune, in 
its April 1957, issue, wrote: 

“One reason why the Brooklyn Eagle, a 
large community newspaper, could afford to 
hold out during a month-and-a-half-long 
Newspaper Guild strike is strike insurance 
carried by the paper. (‘It is true that the 
Eagle has strike insurance,’ admits Publisher 
Frank B. Schroth. ‘I also have burglary and 
fire insurance.’) * * * Almost every major 
daily in New York as well as many in other 
cities carries strike insurance. The risk is 
spread among the American Newsp°per 
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Publishers Association, Lloyds of London, 
and a U.S. insurance company.” 

The Airline Carriers Mutual Assistance 
Pact of October 1958, is simply another form 
of strike insurance with a slightly different 
twist. Sponsored by American, Capital, 
Eastern, Pan American, United, and Trans 
World Airlines, the agreement provides for 
mutual assistance in the event any partici- 
pating company’s flight operations are shut 
Gown by reason of: 

“1. A strike called to enforce demands in 
excess of or opposed to the recommendations 
of the Board established by the President of 
the United States under the Railway Labor 
Act; or 

“2. A strike called before the employees 
on strike shall have exhausted the pro- 
cedures of the Railway Labor Act; or 

“3. A strike which is otherwise unlawful.” 
Should any of these events occur, the parties 
not affected agree to pay over to the struck 
operator an amount equal to their increased 
revenues attributable to the strike, less ex- 
penses. Such payments are to be monthly 
or more frequently, if the parties so agree, 
for the duration. 

The agreement obligates the struck com- 
pany to make every reasonable effort to en- 
courage the public to patronize the non- 
affected operators during the strike period. 
This simply means that if a strike should 
be called against Capital Airlines, Capital 
will undertake to urge its customers to pa- 
tronize its airline competitors to the exciu- 
sion of rail or bus facilities. 

The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 mandates 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to reject an 
agreement between or among airline carriers 
which offends the Railway Labor Act or the 
public interest. Accordingly, and at the 
Board’s invitation, the carriers and affected 
labor organizations participated in oral argu- 
ment on the question as to whether the 
mutual assistance pact should be approved. 

In its decision made public on May 20, 1959, 
the Board unanimously rejected that portion 
of the agreement which dealt with the diver- 
sion of traffic by a struck company to other 
subscribing carriers, saying that the “con- 
certed effort to shuttle traffic among a re- 
stricted group of carriers is repugnant to 
antitrust principles.” The remainder of the 
agreement, however, was qualifiedly approved 
by a vote of 4to 1. 

Rejecting the unions’ contention that the 
agreement repudiates good-faith collective 
bargaining as required by the Railway Labor 
Act which has jurisdiction over labor rela- 
tions in the airline industry, the majority 
observed: 

“Nothing by the parties shows that the 
operation of the agreement will, in fact, in- 
duce the carriers to disregard the obligations 
imposed by law. * * * The record is devoid 
of any showing that the duration of any 
dispute was prolonged as a result of the 
agreement.” 

In this connection it is noteworthy that 
the majority was sharply criticized by the 
dissenting Board member. Minetti, for its 
failure to require an evidentiary hearing in 
order to explore the critical issues raised by 
the agreement. 

The Board’s majority also turned down the 
unions’ argument that the pact, if allowed to 
stand, would bring carriers who were not 
parties to a particular controversy into a 
strike situation. 

To fully appreciate the unions’ position 
in this regard, one must understand that 
the Railway Labor Act prohibits multi- 
employer bargaining without employee con- 
sent. A collective labor agreement in the 
airline and railroad industries can be made 
only with a single company. Assume, there- 
fore, that Airline Pilots Association strikes 
Capital Airlines to enforce its contract de- 
mands. Under the airlines mutual assist- 
ance pact, the nonstruck subscribing car- 
riers are required to marshal their economic 
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strength on behalf of Capital against the 
striking union. In these circumstances, the 
pilots association will necessarily be con- 
tending against a formidable group of car- 
riers instead of the one with whom it has a 
dispute. 

A striking union which enlists the sup- 
port of unions having collective bargaining 
agreements with neutral employers is charge- 
able with unlawful secondary boycott ac- 
tivity. Apparently, so far as the CAB is 
concerned, a group of carriers having no 
immediate dispute with a union engaged in 
a strike against another company, may 
nevertheless lend economic force to the strik- 
ing company. For the time being, at least, 
the secondary boycott in reverse has gained 
the imprimatur of one governmental agency. 

The union also unsuccessfully attacked 
that portion of the agreement which pro- 
vides for mutual assistance in the event a 
union calls a strike without accepting the 
recommendations of the Federal Emergency 
Board. Emphasizing that Congress intended 
such recommendations to be free from com- 
pulsion, the unions argue that the mere 
existence of the pact not only violated the 
concept of free collective bargaining, but 
also could so reduce or neutralize its eco- 
nomic potential as to compel acceptance to 
the alternative of striking against the com- 
bined economic strength of all parties to the 
agreement even though the dispute might 
be with one company. 

Obviously impressed with this argument, 
Mr. Minetti wrote: 

“The purpose of the agreement is to pro- 
vide the combined economic power to en- 
force settlement of labor disputes on what- 
ever terms an Emergency Board may 
recommend. The agreement thus aims at 
perpetuation of the tendency to defer bar- 
gaining until the issuance of an Emergency 


Board report, since its only effect on present. 


bargaining practices is to make them more 
attractive. 

“This increased use of Emergency Board 
recommendations as a carrier’s first counter- 
offer is an unequivocal violation of the bar- 
gaining mandate of the Railway Labor Act, 
since the statute requires good-faith bar- 
gaining before the creation of an Emergency 
Board. No carrier can know, during the 
negotiating period which precedes the estab- 
lishment of an Emergency Board, what 
recommendations an Emergency Board will 
make or even if the creation of an Emer- 
gency Board will be recommended. As a 
practical matter then, the carrier cannot 
freely bargain in good faith if it intends to 
rely on Emergency Board recommendations, 
since it would thereby risk offering its em- 
ployees more than the Emergency Board will 
ultimately recommend. The absence of 
good-faith bargaining during this period, 
however, is in flat violation of the Railway 
Labor Act.” 

Strike insurance appears to have attracted 
the interest of the railroad industry as its 
most recent adherent. The Wall Street 
Journal of July 13, 1959, reported the fact 
under the following headline: ‘Railroads 
Devise Plan To Hedge Their Risks if Unions 
Walk Out; Secret Policy Would Pay Fixed 
Costs.” 

Referred to as a “service interruption 
agreement,” the proposed policy of insurance 
is scheduled to become effective when rail- 
road companies accounting for 65 percent of 
the industry’s gross operating revenues agree 
to subscribe. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, en- 
velopes containing the proposed policies 
have been addressed to some 300 members 
of the Association of American Railroads— 
marked “Confidential.” A memorandum 
preceding the mailing advises officials how 
to brush off the press in the event it learns 
of the plan. 

The insurance provides for the pooling of 
funds with benefits as high as $600,000 per 
day payable to a struck carrier. Rejected 
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by U.S. insurance companies, the policies 
are being uncerwritten by a newly formed 
Bahaman company known as the Imperia] 
Insurance Co., Ltd., of Nassau, which in 
turn is associated with Lloyds of London, 

This is how the plan is expected to func- 
tion: 

1. Each subscribing carrier, at the very 
outset, will be required to deposit with a 
Nassau bank the equivalent of its own fixed 
charges for 1 day. These are dcfined to 
include property tixes, pension and interest 
charges, sinking fund payments, equipment 
trust obligations, and all costs of super- 
visory forces necessary to preserve the rail- 
road’s proprrtics in a standby position. 

2. Premium costs will be determined by 
the frequency and duration of strikes in each 
year. 

3. Annual administrative costs, presently 
estimated at $150 000, will be assumed by the 
participating companies. 

4. In the event of a strike, the insured 
carrier will be fully protected against all of 
its fixed charges for the duration of the 
stoppage. 

These are the limitations: 

1. The plan will not become operative 
unless at least 65 percent of the industry's 
gross 1958 revenues sign up. 

2. Benefits will not be paid if 50 percent 
of the industry participating in the plan is 
struck. 

Other conditions are as follows: The strike 
must not be in conflict with the Railway 
Labor Act, and it must not be the result 
of the carrier’s attempt to enforce demands 
contrary to the recommendations of a Presi- 
dential emergency board. 

Guy L. Brown, president of the Engi- 
neers Union, is quoted as having said: “I 
think you would see quite a few of our 
lawyers in court if the companies try any- 
thing like strike insurance.” 

If current negotiations in the railroad in- 
dustry should break down and a strike re- 
sult, it is not inconceivable that railroad 
strike insurance may well affect its scope 
and duration. Insulated against fixed 
charge losses for the duration, the struck 
carriers will be less exposed to the normal 
economic pressures which produce early set- 
tlements. This, of course, will militate 
against the public interest. 

Demonstrably, the propriety and legality 
of strike insurance is open to serious ques- 
tion. It has officially been declared to be 
against public policy in New York State. 
The Civil Acronautics Board, after rejecting 
a key provision in the Airline Carriers’ Mu- 
tual Assistance Pact, qualifiedly approved the 
remainder of the agreement. 

There is little doubt but that the railroad 
unions will challenge the legality of the 
“service interruption agreement” in their 
industry by invoking the Railway Labor Act 
and possibly the antitrust laws. 

Following a strike against the Ridder news- 
paper in St. Paul, Minn., the American News- 
paper Guild requested a congressional in- 
vestigation of strike insurance, and the 
matter was referred to the McClellan com- 
mittce. So far as the writer is able to de- 
termine, the committee never got around to 
this question. Certainly no public hearings 
were held. Evidently the committee was so 
preoccupied with its concern to expose union 
abuses that it never could find the time to 
inquire into the subject of employer strike 
insurance. 

It remains for the courts, or perhaps ane 
other congressional committee, to consider 
the effect of strike insurance upon the col- 
lective bargaining process and the public at 
large. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
f the bill CH.R. 8315) to authorize the 
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Secretary of the Army to lease a por- 
tion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella 
Reorganized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

During the delivery of Mr. Morss’s re- 
marks, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield, 
in order to permit me to make an in- 
quiry, if it is understood that in yielding 
for that purpose, he will not lose the 


floor? 
Mr. MORSE. Yes, Mr. President; I 


ield. 

. Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder 
whether I may inquire of the Senators 
now present whether they think we can 
reach a vote at a reasonable hour this 
evening. 

First, let me inquire how long the 
Senator from Oregon anticipates he may 
occupy the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, ap- 
proximately 30 minutes longer. 

Mr. JOHNEON of Texas. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Connecticut 
{[Mr. BusH] and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] will also wish to ad- 
dress the Senate. Let me inquire of 
them how long tney anticipate they 
will speak. 

Mr. JAVITS. I had planned to speak 
for three-quarters of an hour, but I 
could reduce that to 30 minutes or 20 
minutes, if that were desired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me also 
inquire of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would need suffi- 
cient time to make the case in chief in 
opposition to this amendment; and I 
think that would require an hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time will the junior Senator from New 
York require? 

Mr. KEATING. I would say 3 min- 
utes would be sufficient. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator from Mississippi 
need? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi does not expect to speak, but 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBERT- 
son] has prepared a statement on the 
merits of this matter, and he will speak 
40 to 50 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator from Michigan 
need? 

Mr. McNAMARA. 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In view of 
the indications, we shall be here until 
arather late hour. I will keep the Sen- 
ate in session for as long as Senators 
desire to stay, but I will not ask for a 
record vote this evening, so all Senators 
May be informed. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, if 
the debate in recent weeks on civil rights 
and voting rights has proved one thing, 
it is this: 

Members of the Senate who are in- 
terested in guaranteeing these rights do 
not lack imagination in drawing up pro- 
bosed solutions to the problem. 

We now have before us the latest sug- 
gestion for insuring voting rights. This 
one has been submitted by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ciark], 
and I have joined in sponsoring it. 


About 15 to 20 
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Previously, other plans have been pre- 
sented to the Senate. If this one fails 
of adoption, I am sure there are others 
that will follow. 

While personally I would prefer that 
we concentrate all our efforts on a single 
voting-rights section, the fact that so 
many variations have been proposed 
is a healthy sign. 

First, I believe it demonstrates a firm 
desire on the part of many Members 
of the Senate to include a voting rights 
section in any civil rights legislation. 

The question is not whether there will 
be such a section. The question is 
which one, and how effective will it be? 

It is vitally important, of course, that 
we do not permit a voting-rights label 
to be attached to a watered-down, in- 
effective provision that will give only lip- 
service to the enforcement of this con- 
stitutional right. 

Second, the fact that so many voting- 
rights proposals have been submitted in- 
dicates that Senators are eager to take 
the right course, and not to force upon 
anyone something unfair or unworkable. 

It seems to me that at least four basic 
requirements of a voting-rights section 
must be present if Congress is going to 
do the job of implementing the 15th 
amendment. The four criteria, as I 
view the matter, are these: 

There must be a fair method for de- 
termining that there is a pattern or 
practice of depriving persons of their 
right to register and to vote because of 
their race or color, or that a substantial 
number have been denied this right. 

Next, once this pattern or practice is 
found to exist, applicants must be al- 
lowed to register directly with the gov- 
ernmental officials designated by the 
law, without first going through the de- 
grading practice of being turned down 
by a local or State registrar. 

It is essential that the registration and 
the right to vote provided for under any 
new Federal law shall apply both to State 
elections and Federal elections, and not 
to Federal elections alone. 

Finally, I feel that it definitely is neces- 
sary that one who registers and votes 
under such a law shall be permitted to 
cast his vote and have it counted, prior 
to the determination of any challenge. 

I think all those who are seriously in- 
terested in protecting the right to vote of 
all eligible American citizens will agree 
with me that these criteria are essential 
in a voting-rights section. 

The framework of such a bill—regard- 
less of whether there are to be enroll- 
ment officers, registrars, and referees, and 
regardless of how they are appointed—is 
open to question and debate. 

But I firmly believe that if any one of 
the criteria I have listed is missing from 
the final bill, the effectiveness of the leg- 
islation will have been seriously weak- 
ened. 

Under these criteria, the pattern or 
practice of voting discrimination will 
have been proved in a case brought be- 
fore a Federal district court. 

If we have any confidence in our judi- 
cial system—and we must have, if we are 
to believe in the Constitution—we can 
expect that the court will do justice. 
If no such pattern or practice exists, the 
court will so find. But if there is dis- 
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crimination in significant proportions 
because of race or color, the court will 
determine that, too. 

We should not expect American citi- 
zens for whom the court has determined 
there has been an illegal deprivation of 
the constitutional rights, to be forced to 
go, one by one, to the local registrar, and 
be turned down, before they can retrieve 
their rights. The finding of a pattern or 
practice should be enough to permit these 
citizens to go directly to the Federal offi- 
cial. 

Neither should there be any argument 
over the application of these voting 
rights to local elections, as well as Fed- 
eral elections. To restrict the right to 
vote to a Federal election would be to 
make a mockery of citizenship responsi- 
bilities, as well as of the meaning of the 
15th amendment. 

Neither should there be controversy 
over the necessity of having a challenged 
vote counted in such cases, and then hav- 
ing the vote impounded until the validity 
of the challenge is determined. To do 
otherwise would be to offer many avenues 
for delay and interference, which could, 
at the last moment, nullify the intent of 
the voting-rights law. 

The Clark amendment now pending 
before the Senate contains the criteria 
which I have listed; and for that reason 
I will support it. 

In addition, the Clark amendment of- 
fers a choice between the referee pro- 
posal and the enrollment officer plan, 
either one of which could be put into 
effect as the circumstances warrant. 

As I have said, Mr. President, the 
framework of the bill can be discussed 
and altered so as to make it the most 
effective. But the principle is plain and 
was endorsed by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission by a 5 to 1 vote. 

However, it seems to me we are faced 
with one fundamental proposition: If 
there is no wholesale deprivation of the 
right to vote, then—no matter which 
voting-rights plan we enact—the plan 
will not have to be applied. But if there 
is such discrimination—and we have 
ample evidence that there is—then we 
must have at hand the tools with which 
to take fast and effective action. 





RECESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BaRTLeETT in the chair). What is the will 


of the Senate? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate now stand 
in recess until tomorrow at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, March 
22, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 21, 1960: 
PusBiic HouUsING COMMISSIONER 


Bruce Savage, of Indiana, to be Public 
Housing Commissioner, vice Charles E, 
Slusser, resigned. 
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U.S. District JUDGE 

Oren R. Lewis of Virginia to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia, vice Sterling Hutcheson, retired. 

U.S. MARSHALS 

Oliver H. Metcalf, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. marshhl for the middle district of Penn- 
sylvania for the term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires March 1, 1960. 

James Crawford, Jr., of Texas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of Texas for 
a term of 4 years. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expires 
April 24, 1960. 

BoarD OF PAROLE 

Richard A. Chappell, of Georgia, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1966. He is now 
serving in this post under an appointment 
which expires September 30, 1960. 

William F. Howland, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
a member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1966. He is now 
serving in this post under an appointment 
which expires September 30, 1960. 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Joseph T. Collins, Fair Oaks, Calif., in 
place of L. I. Webb, retired. 

John R. Riley, Orange Cove, Calif., in place 
of A. L. Schoepf, deceased. 

Hazel L. Gill, Seven Oaks, Calif., in place 
of W. W. Glass, retired. 


CONNECTICUT 

Edward E. Moseley, Rowayton, Conn., 'n 

place oi H. L. vonDwingelo, deceased. 
GEORGIA 

Alexander P. Dempster, Milledgeville, Ga., 
in place of B. E. Harrison, deceased. 

Ann S. Cole, Montezuma, Ga., in place of 
G. S. Gardner, retired. 


IDAHO 
Levin H. Benson, Cobalt, Idal.o, in place 
of V. M. McPherson, resigned. 
Jesse L. Dobbs, Kuna, Idaho, in place of 
H. N. Hinckley, removed. 
ILLINOIS 
J. Howard Meade, Enfield, Ill., in place of 
C. M. Jordan, deceased. 
Robert L. Delap, Piper City, Ill., in place 
of S. W. Lane, deceased. 
INDIANA 
Virgil R. Myers, Francesville, Ind., in place 
of O. O. Welden, retired. 
IOWA 
Jonas Christianson, Slater, Iowa, in place 
of M. B. Chader, deceased. 
Lyle E. Rafferty, Mankato, Kans., in place 
of E. L. Brinkworth, deceased. 
Howard L. Robinson, Sabetha, Kans., in 
place of G. I. Althouse, retired. 
Clyde F. Christenson, Tescott, Kans, in 
place of C. C. Chambers, retired. 
Carl L. Synder, Jr., Wilmore, Kans., in place 
of C. O. Masterson, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Joseph R. Powers, Cloverport, Ky., in place 
of R. H. Miller, deceased. 
Pauline A. Clift, Fredonia, Ky., in place of 
L. B. Young, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Bernard L. Seger, Muirkirk, Md., in place 
of Alvin Parsons, retired. 
MICHIGAN 


James A. Mitchell, Hadley, Mich., in place 
of E. A. Hadley, retired. 
MINNESOTA 


Henry 8S. Blexrud, Caledonia, Minn., in 
place of E. J. Crotty, retired. 
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Leonard W. Stanton, Graceville, Minn., 
in place of V. P. Fermoyle, deceased. 
Marvin L. Lorentz, Hastings, Minn., in 
place of A. L. Erickson, deceased. 
MONTANA 


Pearl M. Murr, Flaxville, Mont., in place 
of R. E. Hewett, retired. 


NEBRASKA 
Leslie F. DeLashmutt, Burwell, Nebr., in 
place of, N. G. Fackler, resigned. 
John W. Putman, Tecumseh, Nebr., in 
place of L. C. Kuster, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 
Arthur Boertmann, Cranford, N.J., in place 
of A. F. Metz, retired. 
Elwood B. Croll, Milford, N.J., in place 
of Wilmer Lawrence, retired. 
Arlton W. Pilling, Woodbury, N.J., in place 
of L. A. Pirne, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Anna M. Phillips, Ellington, N.Y., in place 
of R. M. Seekins, retired. 
Mary L. Galpin, Kanona, N.Y., in place of 
D. K. Griesa, resigned. 
Shirley C. Egler, Mountainville, N. Y., in 
place of B. S. Ketcham, retired. 
William H. Dunn, Schenectady, N.Y., in 
piace of J. F. Connelly, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hugh C. Greenwood, Roaring River, N.C., 
in place of Bessie Caudill, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Robert G. Follis, New Town, N. Dak., in 
place of H. L. Olsen, retired. 


OHIO 
Frank P. Jackson, Jr., Ashley, Ohio, in 
place of R. A. Whipple, deceased. 
Ronald R. Rose, Hudson, Ohio, in place of 
WA. Ellsworth, retired. 
Jacque E. Mintchell, Jackson Center, 
Ohio, in place of P. L. Sailor, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA 
Hugh D. Cockrell, Eagletown, Okla., in 
place of Mattie Graham, retired. 
Jimmie L. White, Langston, Okla., in place 
of P. P. Edgar, removed. 
E. Blake Grennell, Okeene, Okla., in place 
of A. M. Farhar, deceased. 
Louis L. Henson, Spavinaw, Okla., in place 
of L. V. Walker, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Arnold J. Polidori, Archbald, Pa., in place 
of R. A. McHale, retired. 
PUERTO RICO 
Ramon Alvarez, Fajardo, P.R., in place of 
Adela Delpin, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Thomas P. Edwards, Gresham, §.C., in 
place of V. W. Edwards, retired. 
TEXAS 
Fearnon L. Miller, Shelbyville, 
place of S. A. Cannon, resigned. 
Grady E. Martin, Silverton, Tex., in place 
of E. C. Fowler, deceased. 
UTAH 
Fred W. Cooper, Provo, Utah, in place of 
W. R. Green, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ison T. White, Jr., Hopemont, W. Va., in 
place of Herman Taylor, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
James M. Rumpf, Cambridge, Wis., in 
place of L. C. Porter, retired. 
Roger W. Novy, Hillsboro, Wis., in place 
of E. C. Hammer, transferred, 


Tex., in 


March 21 


Stanley E. Trachte, Marshall, Wis., in place 
of M. E. Lazers, retired. 

Emil W. Matter, Pittsville, Wis., in place 
of J. P. Pabst, retired. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 21, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


John 6: 38: I came not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent me. 

Our Heavenly Father, as we again come 
unto Thee in prayer, may we not seek 
Thy strength and guidance to achieve 
our own personal wishes and desires but 
that we may know how to bring to ful- 
fillment Thy beneficent plans and pur- 
poses for mankind. 

Grant that it may be the goal of all 
our hopes and the deepest longing of our 
hearts to be worthy and faithful co- 
workers with Thee in doing Thy will. 

Inspire us with the wisdom and the 
will to hasten the dawning of that blessed 
day when there shall be peace on earth. 

We penitently confess that to establish 
peace appears at times so visionary that 
we have not the faith and courage to 
try it. 

Open our minds and hearts that we 
may understand that love and peace are 
the divine and natural order of things in 
human society and that hatred and ill- 
will are a delusion and a snare of the 


devil. 
Hear us in our Saviour’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 18, 1960, was read and ap- 
proved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 





ESTATE OF SINCLAIR G. STANLEY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
607) for the relief of Sinclair G. Stanley, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CoNFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1405) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 607) 
for the relief of the estate of Sinclair G. 
Stanley, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
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recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same. 

Tuomas J. LANE, 
HaROLD D. DONOHUE, 
JOHN E. HENDERSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN A. CARROLL, 

Purp A. Hart, 

EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 607) for the relief of 
the estate of Sinclair G. Stanley, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 

When this proposed measure passed the 
House it was amended by striking all of the 
language in the first sentence following the 
figure “$33,333” in page 1, line 6 of the bill 
down through and .ncluding “1946” in line 
8. This amendment eliminated the provi- 
sion for the payment of simple interest at 
the rate of 3 percent per annum from No- 
vember 1, 1916. In the committee of con- 
ference it was agreed that the Senate recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House. 

THOMAS J. LANE, 

Hiro_p D. DONOHUE, 

JOHN E. HENDERSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agrecd to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE—CASE 
OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AGAINST BERNARD SILBER 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a@ question of the privilege of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 

Pennsylvania will state the question. 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 

been subpenaed to appear before the 

U.S. District Court for the District of 

Columbia to testify on the 21st day of 

March 1960, at 10 a.m., in the case of 

the United States of America against 

Bernard Silber. Under the precedents 

of the House, I am unable to comply 

with this subpena without the consent 
of the House, the privileges of the House 
being involved. I, therefore, submit the 
matter for the consideration of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
subpena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

US. Districr Court FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLumBbiA—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Uv. 
BERNARD SILBER—CRIMINAL No. 753-58 

To Representative Francis E. WALTER, 

House Office Building: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the US. District Court for the District of 
Columbia at Third and Constitution Avenue 
NW., fourth floor, courtroom 8 in the city 
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of Washington on the 21st day of March 1960 
at 10 o’clock a.m. to testify in the above- 
entitled case. 
This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 
Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 
By JoHN A. O'BRIEN, 
Deputy Clerk. 
Marcu 4, 1960. 
David Rein, attorney for defendant, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





REREFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H.R. 10432) for the relief of 
Arthur B. Tindell, which was referred to 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, be rereferred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection, 





THIRD SEMIANNUAL REPORT FROM 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Third Semi- 
annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior prescribed by section 5 of the 
act of August 21, 1958, entitled “To pro- 
vide a program for the discovery of the 
mineral reserves of the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions by encour- 
aging exploration for minerals, and for 
other purposes.”’ 

DwIGutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 21, 1960. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Consent Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 





PROMOTING EFFECTUAL PLAN- 
NING, DEVELOPMENT, MAINTE- 
NANCE, AND COORDINATION OF 
WILDLIFE, FISH, AND GAME CON- 
SERVATION AND REHABILITA- 
TION IN MILITARY RESERVA- 
TIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2565) 
to promote effectual planning, develop- 
ment, maintenance, and coordination of 
wildlife, fish, and game conservation and 
rehabilitation in military reservations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I note that the 
author of the bill is on the floor. I may 
say to the House that I ask these ques- 
tions not out of objection to the bill or 
the position of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida, but for the informa- 
tion of the House. I understand there 
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have been some objections to one part of 
this bill. I would greatly appreciate it if 
the gentleman would tell us whether he 
has an amendment which will correct 
those objections. 

Mr. SIKES. If my distinguished col- 
league will yield, may I state that is ex- 
actly the situation. The bill (H.R. 2565) 
is designed to expand and develop the 
program of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation on military reservations, and to 
improve wildlife management practices. 
There has been some apprehension that 
this legislation would invade the juris- 
diction of the States in the matter of 
licensing and in the field of game and 
fish laws. I am glad to state that these 
problems have, we believe, been cleared 
up to everyone’s satisfaction, through an 
amendment which I have at the Clerk’s 
desk. The amendment has been ap- 
proved by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and I plan to offer 
it at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of Defense is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to carry out a program of planning, 
development, maintenance, and coordination 
of wildlife, fish, and game conservation and 
rehabilitation in military reservations in 
cooperation with the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The Secretary of Defense is hereby authorized 
and directed to adopt suitable regulations 
for such conservation and rehabilitation in 
accordance with a general plan agreed upon 
between the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of the Interior, including provi- 
sions for the restocking, propagation, and 
conservation of game and fish in said reserva- 
tions. Such regulations shall provide for 
the issuance of hunting and fishing permits 
to individuals and shall require the payment 
of a nominal fee therefor, which fees shall be 
utilized for restocking, propagation, and 
other related wildlife activities in said reser- 
vations. Such regulations shall not be in- 
consistent with, insofar as possible, the law 
and regulations of the respective States re- 
lating to hunting and fishing. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Defense is 
hereby authorized and directed to expand a 
sum equal to all sums hereafter accumulated 
from money collected through the sale of 
game and fishing permits in military reserva- 
tions after the adoption of the program au- 
thorized by this Act for the purpose of said 
program. Proper accounting of funds thus 
expended shall be made at the direction of 
the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. That the Department of Defense is 
held free from any liability to pay into the 
Treasury of the United States upon the op- 
eration of said program authorized by this 
Act any funds which may have been or may 
hereafter be expended to carry out the pur- 
poses of said program, and which expendi- 
ture has been properly accounted for to the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Secretary of Defense is hereby 
authorized and directed to carry out a pro- 
gram of planning, development, main- 
tenance, and coordination of wildlife, fish, 
and game conservation and rehabilitation 
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in military reservations located in a State, 
territory, or possession of the United States. 
Such a program shall be carried out, with 
respect to each such military reservation, in 
cooperation with the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and with an appropriate State agency desig- 
nated by the State in which the reservation 
is located. The Secretary of Defense is here- 
by authorized and directed to adopt suitable 
regulations for such conservation and re- 
habilitation in accordance with a general 
plan agreed upon between the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Interior, 
including provisions for the restocking, 
propagation, and conservation of game and 
fish in said reservations. Such regulations 
shall provide for the issuance of hunting 
and fishing permits to individuals and shall 
require the payment of a nominal fee there- 
for, which fees shall be utilized for restock- 
ing, propagation, and other related wildlife 
activities in said reservations. Such regula- 
tions shall require that all hunting, fishing, 
and trapping at any reservation shall be in 
accordance with the fish and game laws of 
the State, territory, or possession in which 
it is located; except that the Secretary of 
Defense, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior through the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and with the appropriate 
State agency may make exceptions thereto if 
necessary in carrying out the program pre- 
scribed by this Act. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Defense 
is hereby authorized and directed to expend 
all sums heretofore unexpended ocr hereafter 
accumulated from money collected though 
the sale of game and fishing permits in mili- 
tary reservations after the adoption of the 
program authorized by this Act for the pur- 
pose of said program. Proper accounting of 
funds thus expended shall be made at the 
direction of the Secretary, and the Secre- 
tary shall report annually to the Congress 
concerning operations and expenditures un- 
der this Act. 

“Sec. 3. That the Department of Defense 
is held free from any liability to pay into 
the Treasury of the United States upon the 
operation of said program authorized by this 
Act any funds which may have been or may 
hereafter be expended to carry out the pur- 
poses of said program, and which expendi- 
ture has been properly accounted for to the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing herein contained shall 
modify, amend or repeal any authority here- 
tofore granted under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 85-337.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a sub- 
stitute for the com: ‘itee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SIKES as a 
substitute for the Committee amendment: 

“Section 1. The Secretary of Defense is 
hereby authorized to carry out a program of 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military res- 
ervations in accordance with a cooperative 
plan mutually agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of Interior 
and the appropriate State agency designated 
by the State in which the reservation is lo- 
cated. Such cooperative plan may stipulate 
the issuance of special State hunting and 
fishing permits to individuals and require 
this payment of a nominal fee therefor, 
which fees shall be utilized for the protec- 
tion, conservation and management of fish 
and wildlife, including habitat improve- 
ment and related activities in accordance 
with the cooperative plan: Provided, The 
commanding officer of the reservation or 
persons designated by him are authorized 
to enforce such special hunting and fishing 
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permits and to collect the fees therefor, act- 
ing as agent or agents for the State if the 
cooperative plan so provides. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense in co- 
operation with the Secretary of Interior and 
the appropriate State agency is authorized 
to carry out a program for the conserva- 
tion, restoration and management of mi- 
gratory game birds on military reservations, 
including the issuance of special hunting 
permits and the collection of fees therefor, 
in accordance with a cooperative plan mu- 
tually agreed upon by the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
appropriate State agency: Provided, That 
possession of a special permit for hunting 
migratory game birds issued pursuant to this 
act shall not relieve the permittee of the re- 
quirements of the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act as amended nor of the require- 
ments pertaining to State law set forth in 
Public Law 85-337. 

“Src. 3. The Secretary of Defense is di- 
rected to expend such funds as may be col- 
lected or transferred in accordance with the 
cooperative plans agreed to pursuant to this 
act, such expenditures to be made in further- 
ance of the purposes of this act and for no 
other purpose. 

“Sec. 4. The Department of Defense is held 
free from any liability to pay into the Treas- 
ury of the United States upon the operation 
of the program or programs authorized by 
this act any funds which may have been or 
may hereafter be collected, received or ex- 
pended pursuant to, and for the purposes of, 
this act, and which collections, receipts and 
exnenditures have been properly accounted 
for to the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 5. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to modify, amend or repeal any 
provision of Public Law 85-337.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





GREAT LAKES PILOTAGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 57) to 
require pilots on certain vessels navigat- 
ing U.S. waters of the Great Lakes, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





INCLUDING FLOATING DRYDOCKS 
UNDER THE TERM “VESSEL” 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 107) to 
amend title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, relating to Federal ship mort- 
gage insurance, in order to include float- 
ing drydocks under the definition of the 
term “vessel” in such title. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE ROTA. 
TION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8074) 
to amend section 602 of the Agricultura] 
Act of 1954. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





PROMOTING PEACE THROUGH RE- 
DUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 393) to promote peace through 
the reduction of armaments. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution be stricken from the Consent 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 





HUBBELL TRADING POST NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7279) 
to authorize the establishment of the 
Hubbell Trading Post National Historic 
Site, in the State of Arizona, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





LAND FOR PAN AMERICAN HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION HEADQUARTERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7579) 
to authorize the acquisition of land for 
donation to the Pan American Health 
Organization as a headquarters site. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





OPTOMETRISTS IN VA OUTPATIENT 
PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7966) 
to amend section 601 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the furnish- 
ing of needed services of optometrists to 
veterans having service-connected eye 
conditions. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
601(6) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“medical examination and treatment,” the 
following: “optometrists’ services,”. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AMEND SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
CIVIL RELIEF ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3313) 
to amend section 200 of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940 to permit 
the establishment of certain facts by a 
declaration under penalty of perjury in 
lieu of an affidavit. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United Siates of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
division (1) of section 200 of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1°40 (50 
US.C. App. 520) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Whenever, under the laws applicable with 
respect to any court, facts mzy be evidenced, 
established, or proved by an unsworn state- 
ment, declaration, verification, or certificate, 
in writing, subscribed and certified or de- 
clared to be true under penalty of perjury, 
the filing of such an unsworn statement, 
declaration, verification, or certificate shall 
satisfy the requircment of this subdivision 
that facts be established by affidavit.’’ 

sc. 2. Subdivision (2) of such section 200 
fs amended by inserting immediately after 
“affidavit required under this section,” the 
following: ‘‘or a statement, declarstion, veri- 
fication, or certificate certified or declared to 
be true under penalty of perjury permitted 
under subdivision (1),”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





REMISSION OF INDEBTEDNESS OF 
MEMBERS OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (HR. 471) 
to amend chapter 561 of title 10, United 
States Code, to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall have the same 
authority to remit indebtedness of en- 
listed members upon discharee as the 
Secretaries of the Army and the Air 
Force have. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United Statcs of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 561 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“$6161. Remission of indebtedness of en- 
listed members upon discharge 

“If he considers it in the best interest of 
the United States, the Secretary may have 
remitted or canceled any part of an enlisted 
member’s indebtedness to the United States 
or any of its instrumentalities remaining un- 
paid before, or at the time of, that member's 
honorable discharge.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 561 is 
amended by adding at the foot thereof the 
following: 

“6161. Remission of indebtedness of enlisted 
members upon discharge.”’ 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 7, insert a period after the 
word “discharge.” 
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Page 2, line 1, insert the words "of the 
Navy” after the word “‘Secretary”’. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 





HOOD COUNTY, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5726) 
for the relief of Hood County, Tex. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 





FORD CITY, PA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5850) 
for the relief of the borough of Ford 
City, Pa. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Tiere was no objection. 





ALBERTSON WATER DISTRICT, 
NEW YORK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8868) 
for the relief of the Albertson Water Dis- 
trict, Nassau County, N.Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Eceretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pey, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Albertson Water District, Nassau County, 
New York, the sum of $765.97. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of 
all claims of the Albertson Water District 
against the United States for reimburse- 
ment, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, of one- 
half the cost to such district of leasing 
communications equipment, maintained for 
civil defense purposes in event of an emer- 
gency, for the period beginning July 1, 1956, 
and ending June 30, 1957, both dates in- 
clusive: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





PAYMENTS OF ADDITIONAL PAY 
FOR SEA DUTY—MEMBERS OF 
THE U.S. COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9921) 
to validate certain payments of addi- 
tional pay for sea duty made to members 
and former members of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all pay- 
ments of additional pay for sea duty made 
prior to June 30, 1956, to enlisted members 
of the United States Coast Guard who served 
on Coast Guard vessels less than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet in length are 
hereby validated. Any such member or for- 
mer member who has made repayment to 
the United States of any amount so paid to 
him as additional pay for sea duty is enti- 
tied to have refunded to him the amount 
paid. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States, or his designee, shall relieve 
authorized certifying officers of the United 
States Coast Guard from accountability or 
responsibility for any payments described in 
section 1 of this Act, and shall allow credits 
in the settlement of the accounts of those 
officers for payments which are found to be 
free from fraud and collusion. , 

Sec. 3. Appropriations available to the 
United States Coast Guard for the pay and 
allowances of enlisted personnel are avail- 
able for payments under this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


a 





NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.J. Res. 
602) authorizing the President to pro- 
claim henceforth the week in May of 
each year which falls the third Friday 
of that month as National Transporta- 
tion Week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House 
joint resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I notice from a 
perusal of the House records that there 
are bills to provide for the observance of 
82 days, weeks, and years pending before 
the House of Representatives. 

I notice that there is a Captive Nations 
Day bill and Captive Nations Week bill. 
I do not find any Captive Taxpayers 
Week, Year, or Day bill, nor do I find a 
bill to commemorate the vanishing 
specie known as ‘“‘Real Americans.” 

There is a Cleaner Air Week bill, there 
is a Fathers’ Day bill, a Friendship Day 
bill, a Good Neighbor Day bill, a Grand- 
mothers’ Day bill, and a Great Seal Day 
bill. There is a bill to provide a National 
Allergy Month, there is a National Dress 
Right Week bill, there is a National 
Welded Products Month bill, there is a 
United Nations Week bill, there is a bill 
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to provide for a National Fraternal Day 
and a National Zoo Week, and a Pony 
Express Year. 

I wonder if the sponsors of this bill 
can tell me when the 82 other bills of 
this nature will come up? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. GROSS. 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman all of those bills or practically 
all of the bills that he read off have been 
tabled by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. We realize, as the gentleman 
does, the difficulty concerning these bills. 
I agree with the gentleman we would not 
have enough days on the calendar to set 
apart for the celebration of all of these 
days. That does not mean, however, 
that we must shut our eyes to some of 
the bills that have been offered which we 
feel are of importance, like, for example, 
the one now being considered on the 
Consent Calendar concerning National 
Transportation Week. 

Almost all of the larger and even the 
smaller railroads appeared or, rather, 
importuned us in various ways to set 
apart some day to focus the Nation’s 
attention upon the plight of the rail- 
roads. They thought we should do some- 
thing for the railroads and we have set 
aside that week, and I suggest that the 
House adopt the resolution. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentieman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yicld to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I was going to say 
to the gentleman that of the 69 bills, 67 
of them have been tabled. 

Mr. GROSS. Eijighty-two,I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FORRESTER. At the last count 
I had, the committee had 69, and 67 of 
those bills have been tabled. I think 
that of itself is a recommendation for 
the bill which we have before us now. 
It was one of two that survived. 


I yield to the gentleman 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In connec- 
tion with this matter, I want to say that 
the committee here, I think, has reached 
a conclusive presumption. I happened 
to have been the victim, so to speak. I 
had a bill that was similar that I intro- 
duced in the last session which would 
have set up and authorized a National 
Poison Prevention Week which would, I 
think, have helped save the lives of chil- 
dren. I got that cleared by the subcom- 
mittee. .I write to the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee and I 
have received verbal assurances I would 
be given an opportunity to appear be- 
fore the full committee. I have had con- 
siderable correspondence with the chair- 
man of the committee in which, among 
other things, he told me that my letter 
would be read to the full committee. It 
was not. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man has reached a conclusive presump- 
tion that all of these bills ought to be 
put in one pile regardless of the merit of 
the bill. I resent the action that the 

entleman has taken. I have told him 
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this personally. I have written to him. 
And, I am goin to continue to “raise 
Cain” until I have an opportunity to tell 
about this particular resolution which 
has the support of many worthwhile or- 
ganizations throughout this country. It 
is not for the purpose of helping any par- 
ticular corporation or any group to sell 
something. It does not have that kind 
of anintent. This bill was approved one 
time by the subcommittee headed by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. For- 
RESTER], but I have not been given the 
courtesy by the chairman to appear be- 
fore the full committee. And, I want to 
say that publicly right now, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
has been wholly in error in what he said. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In what way? 
Point out one place I have been in error. 

Mr. CELLER. In the first place, the 
gentleman did have a hearing before the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And it was 
approved by the subcommittee. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman made 
the statement he did not have a hearing. 
Now, he did have a hearing on his own 
admission now. When the report came 
before the full committee, the full com- 
mittee reversed the subcommittee, as 
was its right. Beyond that, the sentle- 
man deliberately failed to state this to 
the Members of the House. After he had 
complained to me, I said to him, as a 
matter of courtesy to him—as a matter of 
erace, not as a maiter of law—I would 
give him an opportunity to appear before 
the full coinmittece, and I told him he 
could have the right to appear before my 
commitiee tomorrow morning. And, he 
is supposed to appear tomorrow morning. 
Now, the gentleman prejudices his case 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt 
when he makes these statements which 
have no foundation whatsoever. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want to say 
to the gentleman that that letter has 
never been received by me. I have a let- 
ter from you telling me that you had 
read a letter before the fuil committee. 
I have checked many members of the 
committee, and they have not heard that 
letter read. 

Mr. CELLER. Did the gentleman get 
a statement from me to the effect that 
he would be permitted to appear before 
the full committee tomorrow morning? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I did not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asks for 
the regular order. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker. 





WEST VIRGINIA CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 208) providing fcr participa- 
tion by the United States in the West 
Virginia centennial celebration to be held 
in 1963 at various locations in the State 
of West Virginia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the joint resolution 
may be passed over without prejudice. 


March 21 


The £PCAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

‘here was no objection. 





ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY. 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF US. 
CONSTITUTION 
The Clerk called the joint resolution 

(H.J. Res. 605) providing for the prep. 

aration and completicn of plans for a 

coinpirchensive observance of the 175th 

anniversary of the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
There being no objection, the clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That there is 

hereby established a commission, to be 

known as the “United States Constitution 

One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary 

Comuinission” (hereinafter referred to as the 

“Commission”’) for the celebration of the 

one hundred and seventy-fifih anniversary 

of the existence of the Constitution, and to 
be composed of twelve Commissioners, as 
follows: The President of the United States; 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, ex officio; 
three persois to he appointed by the Presi- 
cent of the United States; three Scnators to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate; 
and three Representatives by the Speaker of 
tile House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. Tne Commissioners shall receive 
no compensation for their services but shall 
be paid their actual and necessary traveling, 


hotel, and other expenses incurred in the 
discharze of their duties. 
Sree. 3. The Commission shall select a 


Chairman and appoint a Director, who shall 
appoint, with the approval of the Commis- 
sion, such assistants and subordiniies as he 
deers necessary. 

Sec. 4. Thit it shall be the duty of the 
Comnuissioners, afler promu’gating to the 
American people an address reiative to the 
reason of its creation and of its purpose, to 
prepare a plan or plans, and a program for 
the adequate celebration of the one hun- 
dred aud seventy-fifth anniversary, and to 
give due and proper consideration to any 
pion or plans which may be submitted to 
them; and to take such steps as may be nec- 
essary in the coordination and correlation of 
plans prepared by State commissions, or by 
bodies created under appointment by the 
Governors of the respective States, and by 
representative civie bodies. 

Scc. 5. That the Commission shall, on or 
before the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of the Eighty-sixth Congress, make a 
report to the Congress, in order that en- 
x legislation may be enacted. 

Sec. 6. That the Commission hereby 
created shail expire upon the appointment 
of a permanent Commission to execute the 
complcte arrangements for this celebration. 

Sec. 7. That the Commission may receive 
from any source contributions to aid in 
carrying out the general purpose of this 
resolution, but the same shall be expended 
and accountéd for in the same manner as 
any appropriation which may be made under 
authority of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $10,000 to defray 
expenses. 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Myr. 
Speaker, during the 1st session of the 
present 86th Congress, it was my great 
privilege to introduce a resolution in 
the House to provide for the prepara- 
tion and completion of plans for the 
celebration of the 175th anniversary of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


ablip 





1960 


The resolution was reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee and, under 
a suspension of the rules, is being con- 
sidered in the floor of the House to- 
day, Monday, March 21, 1960. 

This resolution is of utmost impor- 
tance, particularly in these trying times 
which, in very truth, are such as “‘to try 
men’s souls.” 

It is of the utmost urgency that the 
American people come once again to 
know, and, in knowing, love this im- 
mortal document which has made the 
United States, despite much travail, in 
spite of the many pains, all-too-many 
frustrations, baseless jealousies and 
venomous hatreds in our growing years, 
a nation great and strong. 

The United States, Mr. Speaker, is 
the finest land in all the world; its peo- 
ple are the freest to be found anywhere 
upon the earth. And we cannot revere 
too highly the ageless document which 
has made all this possible. 

In these uncertain hours of economic 
turmoil at home and abroad, in these 
trying days beset with unknown fears— 
days fraught with a constant threat of 
a seeming unending cold war, it is 
mandatory that our people be brought 
back to serious contemplation of our 
Constitution and a renewed dedication 
to those priceless principles for which 
it stands. 

During this very century the United 
States has withstood two World Wars, 
a real blood-soaked military action in 
Korea and the current cold war. 

We have emerged from the so-called 
industrial revolution into an age of 
scientific wonders that finds us literal- 
ly “reaching for the stars”; our popula- 
tion, in but little more than half a cen- 
tury, has increased by nearly 50 million 
persons—and who can gage the unbe- 
lievable growth of our wealth. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, our Amevican in- 
heritance—in every facet of human 
life—in both the spiritual and mundane 
aspects of existence—in business and 
in commerce, in industry and in the 
money mart, in education and in 
science—surpasses even the most fantes- 
tic dreams of yesteryear. We are rich in 
everything but peace. 

There has risen to challenge our 
leadership in world affairs a godless con- 
spiracy, a power-hungry community of 
dictatorships that hold in threll many 
millions of human beings living in many 
Subjugated countries. This conspira- 
torial group constitutes atheistic commu- 
nism and are a real threat to our bright 
hopes of a world of peace and justice 
under the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. 

Now, more than ever before, we need 
to renew at the well springs of faith and 
patriotism that spirit which moved our 
Founding Fathers to establish the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. 

Congressman WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., 
representing the Fifth Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, in this House, as well as the other 
fcur Congressmen—WILLIAM A. BarRETT, 
KiTHRyN E. GRANAHAN, Rosrrt N. C. Nix, 
and HERMAN ToLLt—of Philadelphia, 
have endorsed this resolution, which 
each believes proposes an appropriate 
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celebration of that greatest of American 
documents, which was drawn up and 
adopted in Philadelphia, the cradle of 
American liberties. 

Congressman GREEN, recognizing that 
this country is, indeed, passing through 
dolorous days, said only a year ago that 
the proposal for celebrating the 175th 
anniversary of the Constitution “comes 
at a time when the Nation, in the midst 
of its greatest prosperity, is nonetheless 
passing through tragic days for a large 
segment of the population.” 

How true: Here we are in a period 
when big business enterprises are enjoy- 
ing more success, greater profits, juicier 
dividends, than ever before, while, at the 
same time a large part of the popula- 
tion is either unemployed or engaged in 
part-time work, or in shamefully simu- 
lated temporary work which but marks 
an unhappy phase of our manipulated 
economy—false economy, that is—indif- 
ferent to the needs of our older citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed time that 
we got back to the Constitution and that 
each and every one of us learns well its 
meaning: absorbs thoroughly the high 
ideals it woul inculcate into the 
electorate. 

Let us not be blinded to the fact that 
in these perilous hours, we are besieged 
on all fronts by vicious, diabolical threats 
to our independence as a Nation. It is 
time to take stock of our treasures and 
refresh our thinking at the fount of en- 
lightenment, so that we shall once more 
scintillate with such patriotic fervor as 
only a study of the Constitution will 
give us. That document is our greatest 
bulwark against enforced slavery—and 
the many other national evils that may 
and do beset the Nation. 

It is my sincere hope—and I trust it 
is yours, likewise, that this proposed 
celebration will become a reality and that 
it will reach into every nook and corner 
oi this vast country of ours—into our 
homes, our factories, our schools, and 
churches; into every business, civic, 
social, religious, and political group in 
the land; into the heart and the mind of 
every citizen, of every man, woman, and 
child: into every governmental agency— 
local, State, and National—that all may 
be induced to pay fitting homage to this 
charter of freedom. 

Let every resident of the 50 States re- 
new acquaintance with this. great 
guardian of our liberties and come to a 
conscious realization that this Nation— 
and their own individual safety and wel- 
fare—stands or falls on the Constitution. 

No more fitting vehicle could be made 
available to the people, to awaken them 
from their apparent lethargy, their 
studied indifference to the momentous 
happenings of our day, for the Con- 
stitution is our Magna Carta, our guar- 
antee of national security and human 
rights. 

Congressman GREEN has said that the 
gravest danger to our entity as a Nation, 
is the indifference of our people, that 
great segment of voters, as an instance, 
who year after year, fail for one reason 
or another to exercise the priceless fran- 
chise of afree ballot. The Congressman, 
who I am proud to hail as a colleague, 
has oxten warned that our people must be 
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alerted to the very real dangers that will 
confront the Nation during the next 
quarter of a century—and beyond. 

“Citizens,” he has warned, ‘‘must be 
made to realize that we cannot afford to 
be smug, satisfied, indifferent to or con- 
tented with things as they are. If we are 
to continue as a progressive Nation we 
must be active, alive, pushing ever on- 
ward and upward and never content to 
follow in the wake of false leaders.”’ 

That is true. And if we are to adhere 
to the truth, we must be true to ourselves, 
to our principles, to our ideals. We must 
feel in every fiber of our being, the true 
meaning of the Constitution. We must, 
literally, love it, as it deserves to be loved; 
respect it, as it must be respected; cling 
to it as though it were the one safe and 
sure lifeline to national salvation and to 
personal security; the one remaining 
hope for the perpetuation of those pol- 
icies and ideals which have brought us 
through 175 years of virtually unending 
world turbulence, to become the world’s 
first, great humanitarian power. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Congress to 
adopt this resolution and I further ask 
that the celebration, centering in Phil- 
adelphia, be nationwide. 

Philadelphia has inherent priority in 
any celebration commemorating the 
formulation and adoption of the Consti- 
tution. This great document is the price- 
less heritage of the first city of the Key- 
stone State. Here you will find many of 
the Nation’s most cherished patriotic 
shrines—Congress Hall, Independence 
Hall, Carpenters’ Hall, the Betsy Ross 
House, and many other hallowed spots 
which played such a great part in the 
Revolutionary period of the country’s 
history. 

As the Representative in this Congress 
of the Third Pennsylvania District which 
includes virtually all of the traditional 
shrines of American independence, I 
naturally am much interested in focus- 
ing the attention of the Nation upon this 
historic area and I feel that every citizen 
who possibly can do so, should spend 
some time in visiting these halls so often 
trod by the Founding Fathers. The Gov- 
ernment already has taken the initiative 
in beautifying the entire neighborhood, 
constructing parks, restoring old build- 
ings in cooperation with Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania. This improvement, 
being carried on as the National Historic 
Parks program will be completed just 
before the anniversary date of the sign- 
ing of the Constitution. What could be 
more fitting than to have completion 
ceremonies of the parks program coin- 
cide with the celebration proposed in this 
resolution now before the House? 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting at this time 
for the Congress to place special stress 
on the greatness of our Nation and re- 
joice in that “pearl of great price” that 
is our proud possession: the Constitution. 

Further, it would be appropriate, too, 
to conduct a nationwide contest in our 
schools, awarding scholarships or other 
awards to the authors of winning essays 
on the general subject of “What the Con- 
stitution Means to Me.” 

Every day we live here in America; 
every breath we draw in freedom; every 
tranquil moment we have to enjoy; 
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every success we achieve, is due, Mr. 
Speaker, primarily to that hallowed 
charter of freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died and for which 
succeeding generations have suffered, 
not hesitating even to make the supreme 
sacrifice, to preserve. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the adoption of this resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BIRTH OF GENERAL OF THE 
ARMIES JOHN J. PERSHING 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 640) to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation in 
connection with the centennial of the 
birth of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Whereas September 13, 1960, will mark 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of General of the Armies John J. Pershing; 
and 

Whereas the achievements of General 
Pershing in the creation of the American 
Exveditionary Force in France in 1917-1918 
and its effective deployment in battle have 
been universally considered the decisive fac- 
tor in the Allied victory of 1918; and 

Whereas General Pershing above any other 
person symbolizes America’s part in World 
War I; and 

Whereas the ranks of those who served un- 
der him in France in 1917-1918 grow thin- 
ner with each passing year; and 

Whereas the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of General Pershing will furnish 
@ most appropriate occasion for the Ameri- 
can public to show honor to General Persh- 
ing and to the men and cfficers who served 
under him: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to proclaim September 13, 1960, as 
a day upon which all Americans should pay 
honor and respect to General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing and the men who served 
under him. 

Sec. 2. All departments and agencies of 
the Government are hereby authorized to 
cooperate with any civic and patriotic or- 
ganizations which may be conducting 
ceremonies in commemoration of the birth 
of General Pershing. The Secretary of the 
Army is hereby authorized and directed to 
act as the coordinating officer between such 
civic and patriotic organizations and the 
departments and agencies of the Government. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Strike out all the whereas clauses. 


: The committee amendment was agreed 
O. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr.WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 640 is now before us for 
consideration. It is my considered opin- 
ion that it fills an unpardonable void in 
the area of paying appropriate tribute to 
our great leaders of past years. 

Certainly, none can question that the 
late Gen. John J. Pershing is entitled to 
the continuing and perpetual apprecia- 
tion, honor and respect of every liberty 
loving citizen of the United States. His 
mark is indelibly carved upon the pages 
of our history. 

The resolution which we are now con- 
sidering is accompanied by Report No. 
1384, which was submitted by me for the 
Committee on the Judiciary. That re- 
port succinctly states the case for this 
resolution when it, in part, says: 

September 13, 1960, is the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing. The contribution of Gen- 
eral Pershing in organizing the American 
Ex editionary Forces in 1917 and its subse- 
quent participation in the battles in France 
are too well known to require comment. 

In view of the significant contribution 
which General Pershing made to the Ameri- 
can victory in World War I and in view of the 
fact that he symbolizes the men of the AEF 
who fought under him, this resoiution would 
authorize and request the President to pro- 
claim Scptember 13, 1960, as a day upon 
which all Americans should pry honor and 
respect to General Pershing and the men who 
served under him. 

The bill also authorizes departments and 
agencies of the Government to cooperate with 
civic and partriotic organizations in cere- 
monies commemorating General Pershing’s 
birth. In addition, it specifically authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Army to 
act as the coordinating officer between civ:.c 
and patriotic organizations and the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope 
that Americans everywhere will on Sep- 
tember 13, 1960, take due note of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of the late 
beloved Gen. John J. Pershing. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hutu] has brought forward a splendid 
suggestion in the form of this resolution. 
I commend him for the leadership that 
he is taking in doing proper honor to'a 
great American and the men who served 
under him. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HuLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcORD. 

The £ITSAKER. Is there objection 
to the rcquest of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the forthcoming cen- 
tennial celebration of the birth of a great 
American patriot, General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing. 

General Pershing was born September 
13, 1860, near the small community of 
Laclede, Linn County, Mo., in my con- 
gressional district. 

A centennial observance worthy of this 
great American will be held next Sep- 
tember 13 in this town of his birth and 
boyhood years. Plans for the celebration 
are going ahead rapidly under the able 
leadership of Mr. L. F. Moore of Laclede 
working in cooperation with veterans or- 
ganizations and interested individuals. 
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A bill I recently introduced, House 
Joint Resolution 640, provides a vehicle 
by which all Americans may join with 
his friends and neighbors in Missouri in 
celebrating General Pershing’s birth 
centennial. 

The bill recognizes the significant con- 
tributions which General Pershing made 
to the Allied victory in World War I in 
organizing and leading the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

It recognizes the fact that his memory 
symbolizes the proud achievements and 
great sacrifices of the gallant men who 
served under him. 

By authorizing and requesting the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim September 13 as a day upon which 
Americans should pay tribute to General 
Pershing and the men whom he led, it 
enables Americans everywhere to take 
proper note of their heroic contributions 
to the peace of the world and freedom of 
man. 

I am deeply gratified that House Joint 
Resolution 640 passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 21 and look for- 
ward to its approval by the Senate and 
the Executive. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as men cherish 
the ideals of democracy, the memory of 
Gen. John J. Pershing will be revered. 
Although his reputation was forged in 
the furnace of war, he was a man of 
peace, a humanitarian. 

General Pershing and his men de- 
stroyed the military power of his foes, 
but when the way lay clear to annihilate 
them and lay waste their lands, he and 
his comrades stayed their hands. 

He gained victory without malice and 
justice without vindictiveness. There can 
be no greater achievement. 





MEMBERSHIP ROLL OF INDIANS OF 
THE YAKIMA RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1176) 
to amend the act of August 9, 1946 (60 
Stat. 968), providing for the prepara- 
tion of a membership roll of the Indians 
of the Yakima Reservation. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of another Member, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR MOUNT 
RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1358) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide a headquarters site for Mount 
Rainier National Park in the general vi- 
cinity of Ashford, Wash., and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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STONES RIVER NATIONAL MILITARY 
PARK, TENN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9543) 
to revise the boundaries and change the 
name of the Stones River National Mili- 
tary Park, Tenn., and for other pur- 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the Act of March 
3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1399), authorizing estab- 
lishment of the Stones River National Mili- 
tary Park, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to acquire by such means as he 
may deem to be in the public interest, for 
inclusion in the Stones River National Mili- 

Park, such additional lands and interests 
in lands, not to exceed seven acres, as in the 
discretion of the Secretary are necessary for 
the preservation and interpretation of the 
battlefield of Stones River, Tennessee. 

Sec. 2. Stones River National Military Park 
is hereby redesignated as the Stones River 
National Battlefield, and any remaining bal- 
ance of funds appropriated for the purpose 
of the Stones River National Military Park 
shall be available for the purpose of Stones 
River National Battlefield. 

Sec.3. The administration, protection, and 
development of the Stones River National 
Battlefield shall be exercised by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535), entitled ‘“‘An Act to estcblish a 
National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses”, as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection 
to the renuest of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H.R. 9543, which I am sponsoring and 
which has been unanimously approved 
by the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affcirs, would add to the beauty 
and usefulness of one of our great na- 
tional parks—the Stones River National 
Military Park—located near Murfrees- 
boro in the Fourth District of Tennessee 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress. 

This bill would change the name of 
Stones River National Military Park 
near Murfreesboro, Tenn., to Stones Riv- 
er National Battlefield, and would add 
approximately 6 acres to the present park 
in order to enhance greatly the beauty 
and preserve the historical significance 
of the park. 

The Stones River National Military 
Park was established pursuant to the act 
of Congress of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1399) with a view to preserving the bat- 
tlefield for historical and professional 
Study and, generally, to commemorate 
the important events that took place on 
this field of battle. Stones River was the 
Scene of a hard-fought encounter. be- 
tween General Brageg’s Confederate Army 
of Tennessee and General Rosecran’s 
Union Army of the Cumberland, from 
December 31, 1862, to January 2, 1863. 
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It was the first big conflict in the 2-year 
campaign in the West that cut the Con- 
federacy in two and reached its climax 
in Sherman’s march to the sea—and con- 
sidered one of the decisive battles of the 
War Between the States. 

The change in name to Stones River 
National Battlefield would better reflect 
and describe the type of area which is 
included in the park and has been recom- 
mended by the Department of Interior as 
being in line with their policy of naming 
parks so they will better reflect the types 
of areas involved. 

A tract of land of approximately 6 
acres on which was located a detached 
Union artillery site is necessary to pre- 
serve the historic scene and increase the 
usefulness, for interpretive purposes, of 
this section of the park. As the report 
indicates, the bill has the approval of the 
Department concerned, the Budget Bu- 
reau, and the full approval of the 
committee. 

The estimated cost of the approxi- 
metely 6 acres which would be added 
to the park under this bill would be 
$1,500, a very small and insignificant 
sum—commensurate with the historical 
importance. 

I trust the bill may be approved. 





RESERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL DATA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1185) to 
provide for the preservation of historical 
and archeological data (including relics 
and specimens) which might otherwise 
be lost as the result of the construction 
of a dam. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 





NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE AT 
BENT’S OLD FORT, COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6851) 
authorizing the establishing of a na- 
tional historic site at Bent’s Old Fort 
near La Junta, Colo. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 


EXTENDING = OF THE 


MOTORBOAT ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1712) 
to extend the application of the Motor- 
boat Act of 1940 to certain possessions of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 6 of the Federal Boat- 
ing Act of 1958, approved September 2, 1958 
(72 Stat. 1754), is amended to read as 
follows: 

*“(c) Such Act of April 25, 1940 (46 U.S.C. 
526-526t), is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
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“‘*SEc. 22. (a) This Act shall apply to 
every motorboat or vessel on the navigable 
waters of the United States, Guam, the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia, and every 
motorboat or vessel owned in a State and 
using the high seas. 

“*(b) As used in this Act— 

“*The term “State” means a State of the 
United States, Guam, the Virgin {slands. 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia.’ ” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





RECOGNITION OF THE GALLANT 
ACTION OF SS “MEREDITH VIC- 
TORY” 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2185) to 
provide appropriate public recognition 
of the gallant action of the steamship 
Meredith Victory in the December 1950 
evacuation of Hungnam, Korea. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion about this legislation. I think it 
has a fine purpose, but I understand it 
would cost $175,000. I do not under- 
stand how this could cost that much. 

Mr. BONNER. The cost is $175. This 
is one of the outstanding events of the 
Korean war. This merchant ship went 
in lo shore and brought out 14,000 
Korean civilians. Nobody can under- 
stand how they got them on the ship. 
During the movement there were four or 
five children born. The purpose here is 
to recognize this marvelous feat executed 
by American seamen on a private mer- 
chant marine ship. This was not a 
naval ship. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, as I indi- 
cated previously, I have no objection to 
the merits of the legislation. It was a 
wonderful illustration of daring and 
heroism. Based on the information 
given to me here on the floor, I cer- 
tainly withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in rec- 
ognition of the gallant action of the Steam- 
ship Meredith Victory in saving the lives of 
over fourteen thousand Korean civilians by 
transporting them in a single voyage from 
Hungnam to Pusan in December of 1950, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall issue a citation 
and award a plaque to the Steamship 
Meredith Victory, and shall award an appro- 
priate citation ribbon bar to each person 
serving on board her at that time, and shall 
award a Merchant Marine Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medal to the master of the vessel at the 
time of the action, under the authority of 
sections la and 3 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authoriz2 medals and decorations for 
outstanding and meritorious conduct and 
service in the United States merchant 
marine, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 24, 1956 (46 U.S.C. 249b), notwithstand- 
ing that such Act was not then in effect. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITATIONS ON 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2482) to 
remove geographical limitations on ac- 
tivities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of August 6, 1947 (ch. 504, 61 Stat. 787; 33 
U.S.C. 883a-883i), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section reading as 
follows: 

“SEc. 11. The Secretary of Commerce may 
conduct activities authorized by this Act 
without regard to the geographical limita- 
tions set forth herein in connection with 
projects designated as essential to the na- 
tional interest by the head of an executive 
department or agency.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘“‘That 
the first section of the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to define the functions and duties of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for other 
purposes’, approved August 6, 1947 (33 U.S.C., 
sec. 883a) , is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘in the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘of coastal water and 
land areas (including survey of off-lying 
islands, banks, shoals, and other offshore 
areas)’; and 

“(3) by striking out all of paragraph (2), 
and by renumbering paragraphs (3), (4), 
(5), and (6) as (2), (3), (4), and (5) re- 
spectively.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





RESTRICTION OF REAL PROPERTY 
IN ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5055) 
to remove a restriction on the use of 
certain real property heretofore con- 
veyed to the city of St. Augustine, Fla., 
by the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if the chairman of the commit- 
tee can answer a few questions for me 
with reference to this legislation. I no- 
tice the committee report on page 2 says: 

By the terms of Public Law 615 of the 84th 
Congress, land constituting a portion of the 
Anastasia Island Lighthouse property, which 
had become surplus to the needs of the Coast 
Guard, was conveyed to the city of St. Au- 
gustine for park purposes. 


Do I correctly understand that the 
purpose of this legislation is to remove 
that restriction so it can be used for a 
school? 

Mr. BONNER. Not entirely to remove 
the full restriction but only to permit 
that it be used for educational purposes. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. For 
educational purposes? 

Mr. BONNER. Only for educational 
ew not to remove the full restric- 
ion. 
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Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Did 
the bill that was passed in the 84th Con- 
gress convey this property to the city of 
St. Augustine? 

Mr. BONNER. For recreational pur- 
poses. We feel that the testimony that 
was offered indicates that with the great 
expansion in the area certainly educa-~ 
tion goes hand in hand with recreation. 
Around a school you have to have rec- 
reation. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Was 
the bill in the 84th Congress referred to 
the gentleman’s committee and reported 
by it? 

Mr. BONNER. Yes. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Was 
any consideration paid for that convey=- 
ance? 

Mr. BONNER. There is the reserva- 
tion in all of these types of transfer that 
if the time comes that the U.S. Govern- 
ment needs it for defense or for other 
purposes, then the Government would 
have the privilege of repossessing it. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Was 
any consideration paid to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. BONNER. I do not think there 
was. It was surplus property. There 
are many instances where this same 
thing has been done before. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. That is 
the thing that concerns me. In this 
particular case the property had been 
declared surplus. The bill was referred 
to the gentleman’s committee. That 
committee reported the bill out. I 
thought it had merit. I agreed with the 
principle involved. I did not object 
then. I am constrained to object now, 
but I do not think I will. 

On the other hand, in the city of 
Cheyenne, which is within the district I 
represent, land was found to be surplus 
to the Veterans’ Hospital there. The 
land was originally donated to the Fed- 
eral Government by the city of Cheyenne 
as a site for the hospital. I introduced 
legislation to convey it to the city of 
Cheyenne for identical purposes to that 
for which this property was conveyed to 
St. Augustine, that is for park purposes. 
It was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and to the 
Brooks Subcommittee of that commit- 
tee. The department report, as usual, 
is unfavorable. The bill has been held 
up there and the position of the sub- 
committee as expressed by its chairman 
is unfavorable. I do not know why it 
did not go to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs as this bill went to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. But what we are running in- 
to here, which I do not think is right, 
and I intend to look into it and am going 
to have to start to object to some of 
these bills, is that if it happens to go to 
one committee it can be done but if it 
goes to another committee it cannot be 
done. I think the whole Nation is en- 
titled to be treated fairly and the same. 
The land in the city of Cheyenne was 
donated to the Government in the first 
instance. Is that true in this case? 

Mr. BONNER. That was true in this 
case. There was a favorable report. 
The reason it happened to come to this 
committee is that the Coast Guard is 
under the Treasury and is under the 
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jurisdiction of the Committee on Mer. 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I ap. 
preciate that. This other bill was not 
referred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. I realize that is not within the 
prerogatives of the committee. But every 
district and each Member are entitled 
to be treated alike and the law and the 
policy of Congress should be uniform in 
principle and practice. 

Mr. BONNER. I can understand the 
gentleman’s attitude. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I am 
not going to object, but if this situation 
continues to develop I am going to object 
to all similar bills in the future because 
of the principle involved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized and 
directed to convey to the city of Saint Au- 
gustine, Florida, without consideration 
therefor, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the real property 
heretofore conveyed to such city for public 
park purposes and described in section 2 of 
this Act, reserving to the United States a 
perpetual easement for beams of light across 
any part of such real property that may be 
between the lighthouse located on the Anas- 
tasia Island Lighthouse Reservation, Florida, 
and the sea. 

Sec. 2. The real property referred to in 
the first section of this Act is situated in 
Anastasia Island, in the county of Saint 
Johns, in the State of Florida, and is more 
particularly described as follows: Commenc- 
ing at General Land Office monument center 
of section 21, township 7 south, range 30 
east, and being the southeast corner of Gov- 
ernment lot numbered 2, thence north 1 de- 
gree 00 minutes west along the east line of 
said lot 2, 321.43 feet to the point of begin- 
ning, thence south 89 degrees 00 minutes 
west across lot 2, 416.33 feet to the west line 
of said lot 2, thence north 7 degrees 54 min- 
utes west along the west line of said lot 2, 
825.0 feet, thence north 89 degrees 00 minutes 
east across lot 2 and parallel to the south 
line 514.24 feet to the east line of said lot 2, 
thence south 1 degree 00 minutes west, 819.03 
feet along east line of said lot 2 to the point 
of beginning. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 8, after the word “That” 
insert the following: ‘subject to the provie 
sions of section 3 hereof”. 

On page 1, line 3, delete the word “Com- 
merce” and’ insert in lieu thereof the word 
“Treasury”. 

On page 1, line 10, after the word “light- 
house” insert the following: ‘‘or any replace- 
ment thereof or any other aid to navigation”. 

On page 2, after section 2, add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Any conveyance made under au- 
thority of the first section of this Act shall 
contain a covenant that the property de- 
scribed in such conveyance shall be used 
solely for educational purposes.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to change a certain restriction 02 
the use of certain real property con- 
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veyed to the city of Saint Augustine, Fla., 
by the United States.” 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 





COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9084) 
to repeal certain retirement promotion 
authority of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of June 6, 1942 (ch. 383, 56 Stat. 328, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 864e) ) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. This Act becomes efiective on No- 
yember 1, 1959. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AUTHORIZING SERVICE FOR CA- 
NADIAN VESSELS FOR CinTrAINn 
ALASKA PORTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9599) 
to provide transporiation on Canadian 
vessels between ports in southeasicrn 
Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, and 
other points in southeasiern Alaska, and 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in the United States outside Alaska, 
either directly or via a forcign port, or 
for any part of the transroriation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Uniied Siates of 
America in Congrcss assembled, That, until 
June 30, 1901, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of law of ihe United States restrict- 
ing to vessels of the United Ctates the trans- 
portation of passengers and merchandise 
direcily or indirectly from any port in the 
United States to another port of the United 
States, passengers may be transported on 
Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and passengers and mer- 
chandise may be transported on Canadian 
vessels between Hyder, Alaska, and other 
points in southeastern Alaska, and between 
Hyder, Alaska, and other points in the United 
States outside Alaska, either directly or via 
a@ foreign port, or for any part of the trans- 
portation, unless the Secretary of Com- 
merce determines that United States-flag 
service is available to provide such trans- 
portation, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AMENDING THE MINERAL LEASING 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10455) 
to amend the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Mineral Leasing Act 
Revision of 1960”. 

Sec. 2. Section 17 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
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phate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain”, approved February 25, 1920, 
as amended (30 U.S.C. 226), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. (a) All lands subject to disposi- 
tion under this Act which are known or be- 
lieved to contain oil or gas deposits may be 
leased by the Secretary. 

“(b) If the lands to be leased are within 
any known geological structure of a produc- 
ing oil or gas ficld, they shall be leased to 
the highest responsible qualified bidder by 
competitive bidding under general regula- 
tions in units of not more than six hundred 
and forty acres, which shall be as nearly 
compact in form as possible, upon the pay- 
ment by the lessee of such bonus as mxy 
be accepted by the Secretary and of such 
royalty as may be fixed in the lease, which 
shall be not less than 121, per centum in 
amount or value of the production removed 
or cold from the leace. 

“(c) If the lands to be leased are not with- 
in any known geological struciure of a pro- 
ducing oil or gas field, the person first mak- 
ing application for the lease who is qualified 
to hold a lease under this Act shall be en- 
titled to a lease of such lands without com- 
petitive bidding. Such leases shall be con- 
ditioned upon the payment by the lessee of 
a royalty of 1214 per centum in amcunt or 
value of the production removed or sold 
from the leace. 

“(d) All leases issued under this section 
shall be conditioned upon payment by the 
lessee of a rental of not less than 50 cents 
per acre for each year of the lease. Each 
year’s leace rental shall be paid in advance. 
A minimum royalty of $1 pcr acre in lieu of 
rental shall be payable at the expiration of 
each leace yoar beginning on or after a dis- 
covery cf oil or gas in paying quantities on 
the lands leased. 

“(e) Compctitive leases issued under this 
section shall be for a primary term of five 
years and ncncompetitive leases for a pri- 
mary term of ten years. Each such lease 
shall continue co leng after its primary term 
as oil or gas is produced in paying quantities. 
Any leace issucd under this section for land 
on which actual drilling operations were 
commenced prior to the end of its primary 
term and are being diligently prosecuted at 
that time shall be extended for two years 
and so long thereafter as oil or gas is pro- 
duced in paying quantities. 

“(f) No lease issued under this section 
which is subject to termination because of 
cessation cf production shall be terminated 
for this cause so long as reworking or drill- 
ing operations which were commenced on 
the land prior to or within sixty days after 
cessation of production are conducted there- 
on with reasonable diligence, or so long as 
oil and gas is produced in paying quan- 
tities as a result of such operations. No 
lease issued under this section shall expire 
because operations or production is sus- 
pended under any order, or with the consent, 
of the Secretary. No lease issued under this 
section covering lands on which there is a 
well capable of producing oil or gas in pay- 
ing quantities shall expire because the les- 
see fails to produce the same uniess the 
lessee is allowed a reasonable time, which 
shall be not less than sixty days after no- 
tice by registered or certified mail, within 
which to place such well in producing status 
or unless, after such status is established, 
production is discontinued on the leased 
premises without permission granted by the 
Secretary under the provisions of this Act. 

“(g) Whenever it appears to the Secre- 
tary that lands owned by the United States 
are being drained of oil or gas by wells drilled 
on adjacent lands, he may negotiate agree- 
ments whereby the United States, or the 
United States and its lessees, shall be com- 
pensated for such drainage. Such agree- 
ments shall be made with the consent of 
the lessees, if any, affected thereby. If such 
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agreement is entered into, the primary term 
of any lease for which compensatory roy- 
alty is being paid, or any extension of such 
primary term, shall be extended for the 
period during which such compensatory roy- 
alty is paid and for a period of one year from 
discontinuance of such payment and so long 
thereafter as oil or gas is produced in paying 
quantities. The Secretary shall report to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
sessicn all such agreeinents entered into dur- 
ing the previous year which involve unleased 
Government lands.” 

Sec. 3. Section 27 of said Act, as amend- 
ed (30 U.S.C. 184), is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“SrEc. 27. (a) (1) No person, association, or 
corporation, except as otherwise provided in 
this subsection, shall take, hold, own, cor 
control at one time, whether acquired directiy 
from the Secretary under this Act or other- 
wise, coal leases or permits on an aggregate 
of more than ten thousand two hundred and 
forty acres in any one State. 

“(2) A person, association, or corporation 
may apply for coal leases or permits for 
acreage in addition to that which is per- 
missible under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, but the additional acreage shall not 
exceed five thousand one hundred and twenty 
acres in any one State. Each application 
shall be for forty acres or a multiple thereof 
and shall contain a statement that the grant- 
ing of a lease or permit for the additional 
lands is necessary to enable the applicant 
to carry on business economically and that it 
is believed to be in the public interest. On 
the filing of such an application, the coal 
deposits in the lands covered by it shall be 
temporarily set aside and withdrawn from all 
forms of disposal under this Act. The Sec- 
retary shall, after posting notice of the pend- 
ing application in the local land office, con- 
auct public hearings on it. After such hear- 
ings the Secretary may, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe and to such extent 
as he finds to be in the public interest and 
necessary to enable the applicant to carry on 
business economically, permit the applicant 
to take and hold coal leases or permits for 
additional acreage as hereinbefore provided. 
The Secretary may, in his own discretion or 
whenever sufficient public interest is mani- 
fested, reevaluate a lessee’s or permittec’s 
need for all or any part of the additional 
acreage and may cancel any lease or permit 
covering all or any part of such acreage if he 
finds that cancellation is in the public inter- 
est or that the coal deposits in said acreage 
are no longer necessary for the lessee or per- 
mittee to carry on business economically or 
that the lessee or permittee has divested him- 
self of all or any part of his first ten thou- 
and two hundred and forty acres or no 
longer has facilities which, in the Secretary’s 
opinion, enable him to exploit the deposits 
under lease or permit. No assignment, trans- 
fer, or sale of any part of the additional acre- 
age may be made without the approval of 
the Secretary. 

“(b)(1) No person, association, or corpo- 
ration, except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, shall take, hold, own, or control 
at one time, whether acquired directly from 
the Secretary under this Act or otherwise, 
sodium leases or permits on an aggregate of 
more than five thousand one hundred and 
twenty acres in any one State. 

“(2) The Secretary may, in his discretion, 
where the same is necessary in order to secure 
the economic mining of sodium compounds 
leasable under this Act, permit a person, 
association, or corporation to take or hold 
sodium leases or permits on up to fifteen 
thousand three hundred and sixty acres in 
any one State. 

“(c) No person, association, or corporation 
shall take, hold, own, or control at one time, 
whether acquired directly from the Secretary 
under this Act or otherwise, phosphate leases 
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or permits on an aggregate of more than ten 
thousand two hundred and forty acres in the 
United States. 

**(d)(1) No person, association, or corpo- 
ration, except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, shall take, hold, own, or control at one 
time, whether acquired directly from the 
Secretary under this Act or otherwise, oil or 
gas leases issued under the provisions of this 
Act, or options to acquire such leases or any 
interest therein, on an aggregate of more 
than two hundred forty-six thousand and 
eighty acres in any one State other than 
Alaska. In the case of the State of Alaska, 
the limit shall be three hundred thousand 
acres in the northern leasing district and 
three hundred thousand acres in the south- 
ern leasing district, and the boundary be- 
tween said two districts, shall be the Tanana 
River from the border between the United 
States and Canada to the confluence of the 
Tanana and Yukon Rivers, and the Yukon 
River from said confluence to its principal 
southern mouth. 

*“*(2) No person, association, or corporation 
shall take, hold, own, or control at one time 
options to acquire interests in oil or gas 
leases under the provisions of this Act which 
involve, in the aggregate, more than two 
hundred thousand acres of land in any one 
State other than Alaska or, in the case of 
Alaska, more than two hundred thousand 
acres in each of its two leasing districts, as 
hereinbefore described. No option to acquire 
any interest in such an oil or gas lease shall 
be valid or enforcible if entered into for a 
period of more than three years (which three 
years shall be inclusive of any renewal period 
if a right to renew is reserved by any party 
to the option) without the prior approval of 
the Secretary. In any case in which an 
option to acquire the optionor’s entire inter- 
est in the whole or a part of the acreage under 
a lease is entered into, the acreage to which 
the option is applicable shall be charged both 
to the optionor and to the optionee, but the 
charge to the optionor shall cease when the 
option is exercised. In any case in which an 
option to acquire a part of the optionor’s 
interest in the whole or a part of the acreage 
under a lease is entered into, the acreage to 
which the option is applicable shall be 
charged both to the optionor and to the op- 
tionee, but after the option is exercised, said 
acreage shall be charged to the parties pro 
rata as their interests may appear. No op- 
tion or renewal thereof shall be valid or 
enforcible until notice thereof has been filed 
with the Secretary or an officer or employee 
of the Department of the Interior designated 
by him to receive the same. Each such no- 
tice shall include, in addition to any other 
matters prescribed by the Secretary, the 
names and addresses of the parties thereto, 
the serial number of the lease or application 
for a lease to which the option is applicable, 
and a statement of the number of acres 
covered thereby and of the interests and 
obligations of the parties thereto and shall 
be subscribed by all parties to the option 
or their duly authorized agents. In addition, 
each grantor and holder of any such option 
shall file with the Secretary or an officer or 
employee of the Department of the Interior 
as aforesaid within ninety days after the 
30th day of June and the 31st day of Decem- 
ber in each year a statement showing, in ad- 
dition to any other matters prescribed by the 
Secretary, (i) in the case of a grantor of an 
option, his name and the serial number of 
every lease or application for a lease to which 
an option granted by him is applicable, the 
name, address, and interest of each holder 
of any such option, the original date and the 
expiration date thereof, his obligations there- 
under, and the number of acres covered 
thereby, and (ii) in the case of the holder of 
an option, his name, the name and address 
of each grantor of an opticn held by him, the 
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serial number of every lease or application 
for a lease to which such an option is appli- 
cable, the number of acres covered by each 
such option, the total acreage in each State 
to which such options are applicable, and his 
interest and obligation under each such 
option. The failure of the grantor to make 
a timely filing as aforesaid shall render the 
option unenforceable by him, and the failure 
of the holder of an option so to file shall 
render the option unenforceable by him. 
The invalidity or unenforcibility of any op- 
tion under the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not diminish the number of acres 
deemed to be held under option by any per- 
son, association, or corporation in comput- 
ing the amount chargeable under the first 
sentence of this paragraph and shall not 
relieve any party thereto of any liability to 
cancellation, forfeiture, forced disposition, or 
other sanction provided by law. The Secre- 
tary may prescribe forms on which the 
notice and statements required by this para- 
graph shall be made. 

“~e) (1) No person, association, or cor- 
poration shall take, hold, own or control at 
one time any interest as a member of an 
association or as a stockholder in a corpo- 
ration holding a lease, option, or permit 
under the provisions of this Act which, to- 
gether with the area embraced in any direct 
holding, ownership or control by him of such 
a lease, option, or permit or any other inter- 
est which he may have as a member of other 
associations or as a stockholder in other cor- 
porations holding, owning or controlling such 
leases, options, or permits for any kind of 
minerals, exceeds in the aggregate an amount 
equivalent to the maximum number of acres 
of the respective kind of minerals allowed 
to any one lessee; optionee, or permittee un- 
der this Act. 

“(2) No contract for development and 
operation of any lands leased under this 
Act, whether or not coupled with an in- 
terest in such lease, and no lease held, 
owned, or controlled in common by two or 
more persons, associations, or corporations 
shall be deemed to create a separate asso- 
ciation under the preceding paragraph of 
this subsection between or among the con- 
tracting parties or those who hoid, own or 
control the lease in common, but the propor- 
tionate interest of each such party shall be 
charged against the total acreage permitted 
to be held, owned or controlled by such party 
under this Act. The total acreage so held, 
owned, or controlled in common by two or 
more parties shall not exceed, in the aggre- 
gate, an amount equivalent to the maximum 
number of acres of the respective kinds of 
minerals allowed to any one lessee, optionee, 
or permittee under this Act. 

“(£) Nothing contained in subsection (e) 
of this section shall be construed (i) to 
limit sections 18, 19, and 22 of this Act or 
(ii), subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary, to prevent any number of lessees under 
this Act from combining their several in- 
terests so far as may be necessary for the 
purpose of constructing and carrying on the 
business of a refinery or of establishing and 
constructing, as a common carrier, a pipe- 
line or railroad to be operated and used by 
them jointly in the transportation of oil 
from their several wells or from the wells of 
other lesses under this Act or in the trans- 
portation of coal or (iii) to increase the 
acreage which may be taken, held, owned, or 
controlled under section 27 of this Act. 

“(g) Any ownership or interest otherwise 
forbidden in this Act which may be acquired 
by descent, will, judgment, decree may be 
held for two years after its acquisition and 
no longer. 

“(h)(1) If any lease, option, permit, or 
other interest in or pertaining to land which 
is subject to the provisions of this Act is 
acquired, owned, or controlled, directly or 
indirectly, by means of stock, or otherwise, 
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in violation of any of the provisions of this 
Act, the same may be canceled or forfeited, 
or the person, association or corporation 
owning or controlling the same may he 
compelled to dispose of it, by the Secretary 
in an administrative proceeding. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, no lease, 
option, or other interest in or pertaining to 
lands producing oil or gas or known to con- 
tain valuable deposits of oil or gas and no 
lease, option or interest which respect to the 
acquisition or holding of which the Secre- 
tary alleges or charges the commission of 
fraud against the United States shall be 
canceled, forfeited, or ordered to be disposed 
of except in an appropriate proceeding in- 
stituted by the Attorney General in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the land, or some part of it, is 
located or in which the defendant may be 
found. The court, in any proceeding in 
which fraud is found, may (in addition to 
imposing any other penalties provided by 
law) direct that the defendant shall there- 
after be ineligible, either permanently or for 
a shorter period, to acquire or hold any 
lease, option, permit or other interest in or 
pertaining to land to which the provisions of 
this Act are applicable. Administrative pro- 
ceedings to cancel, forfeit, or compel dis- 
position under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section shall not be a bar to subsequent or 
simultaneous judicial proceedings under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(3) The right to cancel or forfeit for 
violation of any of the provisions of this 
Act shall not apply so as to affect adversely 
the title or interest of a bona fide purchaser 
of any lease, interest in a lease, option to 
acquire a lease or an interest therein, or 
permit which lease, interest, option, or per- 
mit was acquired and is held by a qualified 
person, association, or corporation in con- 
formity with those provisions, even though 
the holdings of the person, association, or 
corporation from which the lease, interest, 
option, or permit was acquired, or of his 
predecessor in title (including the original 
lessee of the United States) may have been 
canceled or forfeited or may be or may have 
been subject to cancellation or forfeiture for 
any such violation. If, in any such proceed- 
ing, an underlying lease, interest, option, or 
permit is canceled or forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment and there are valid interests there- 
in or valid options to acquire the lease or 
an interest therein which are not subject to 
cancellation, forfeiture, or compulsory dis- 
position, the underlying lease, interest, 
option, or permit shall be sold by the Sec- 
retary to the highest responsible qualified 
bidder by competitive bidding under general 
regulations subject to all outstanding valid 
interests therein and valid options pertain- 
ing thereto. Likewise if, in any such pro- 
ceeding, less than the whole interest in a 
lease, interest, option, or permit is canceled 
or forfeited to the Government, the partial 
interests so canceled or forfeited shall be 
sold by the Secretary to the highest re- 
sponsible qualified bidder by competitive 
bidding under general regulations. 

“(4) The commencement and conclusion 
of every proceeding under this subsection 
shall be promptly noted on the appropriate 
public records of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

“(i) Effective September 21, 1959, any per- 
son, association, or corporation who is 4a 
party to any proceeding with respect to a 
violation of any provision of this Act, 
whether initiated prior to said date or there- 
after, shall have the right to be dismissed 
as such a party upon showing that he holds 
and acquired as a bona fide purchaser the 
interest involving him as such a party with- 
out violating any provisions of this Act. If 
during any such proceeding, a party thereto 
files with the Secretary a waiver of his rights 
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under his lease (including particularly, 
where applicable, rights to drill and to as- 
sign) or if such rights are suspended by 
the Secretary pending a decision in the pro- 
ceeding, he shall, if he is found in such 
proceeding not to be in violation of such 
provisions, have the right to have his in- 
terest extended for a period of time equal 
to the period between the filing of the waiver 
or the order of suspension and the final 
decision, without payment of rental. 

“(j) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, if any lands or deposits subject to the 
provisions of this Act shall be subleased, 
trusteed, possessed, or controlled by any de- 
vice permanently, temporarily, directly, in- 
directly, tacitly, or in any manner whatso- 
ever, so that they form a part of or are in 
anywise controlled by any combination in 
the form of an unlawful trust, with the con- 
sent of the lessee, optionee or permittee, or 
form the subject of any contract or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade in the mining 
or selling of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, 
gas, or sodium entered into by the lessee, 
optionee, or permittee or any agreement or 
understanding, written, verbal, or otherwise, 
to which such lessee, optionee, or permittee 
shall be a party, of which his or its output 
is to be or become the subject, to control 
the price or prices thereof or of any holding 
of such lands by any individual, partner- 
ship, association, corporation, or control in 
excess of the amounts of lands provided in 
this Act, the lease, option, or permit shall 
be forfeited by appropriate court proceed- 
ings.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Upon the expiration of the 
initial five-year term of any noncompetitive 
lease which was issued prior to enactment 
of this Act and which has been maintained 
in accordance with applicable statutory re- 
quirements and regulations, the record title- 
holder thereof shall be entitled to a single 
extension of the lease, unless then otherwise 
provided by law, for such lands covered by it 
as are not, on the expiration date of the 
lease, withdrawn from lIcasing. A withdraw- 
al, however, shall not affect the right to en 
extension if actual drilling operations on 
such lands were commenced prior to the 
effective date of the withdrawal and were 
being diligently prosecuted on the exniration 
date of the lease. No withdrawal shall be 
effective within the meaning of this section 
until ninety days after notice thereof has 
been sent by registercd or certified mail to 
each lessee to be affected by such with- 
drawal. 

(b) As to lands not within the known 
geologic structure of a producing oil or gas 
field, a noncompetitive lease to which this 
section is applicable shall be extended for 
& period of five years and so long thereafter 
as oil or gas is produced in paying quan- 
tities. As to lands within the known geologic 
structure of a producing oil or gas field, a 
noncompetitive lease to which this section 
is applicable shall be extended for a period 
of two ycars and co long thereafter as oil 
or gas is produced in paying quantities. 

(c) Any nonccmpetitive lease extended 
under this section shall be subject to the 
rules and rerulations in force at the expira- 
tion of the initial five-year term of the lease. 
No extension shall be granted, however, un- 
less within a period of ninety days prior to 
the expiration date of the lease, an applica- 
tion therefor is filed by the record titleholder 
or an assignee whose assignment has been 
fied for approval or an operator whose op- 
erating agreement has been filed for ap- 
proval. 

Sec. 5. Section 27, subsections (h) (1) and 
(h) (2), of the Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended by section 3 of this Act, shall not 
be applicable to any proceeding, adminis- 
trative or judicial, which was commenced 
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prior to the enactment of this Act, but every 
such proceeding shall be governed by the 
law in force at the time it was commenced. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 8, line 19, strike out the word “and” 
and insert “‘or”’. 

Page 6, line 2, after the word “applicant” 
insert “to”. 

Page 7, line 22, after the worcs “shall be 
the” insert “left limit of the”. 

Page 7, line 24, after the words ‘‘and the” 
insert “left limit of the”’. 

Page 8, strike out lines 21 and 22 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: ‘acreage to which the 
option is applicable shall be fully charged to 
the optionor and a share thereof shall also 
be charged to the optionee as his interest 
may appear, but after the option”’. 

Page 8, line 24, after the word “appear.”, 
add a new sentence to read as follows: “In 
any case in which an assignment is made of 
a part of a lessee’s interest in the whole or 
part of the acreage under a lease or an ap- 
plication for a lease, the acreage shall be 
charged to the parties pro rata, as their in- 
terests may appear.” 

Page, 10, line 7, after the word “him.” in- 
sert a new sentence to read as follows: “Such 
notices or statements of options filed in ac- 
cordance with this section during the pe- 
riod from January 1 through June 30 of each 
year shall not be made available by the Gov- 
ernment for public use until October 1 of 
such year and such notices or statements 
filed during the period from July 1 through 
December 31 of each year shall not be made 
available by the Government for public use 
until April 1 of the following year.” 

Page 12, line 11, strike out all of para- 
graphs (h) (1) and (2) and insert in lieu 
thcreof the following: 

“(h)(1) If any interest in any lease is 
owned or controlied, directly or indirectly, 
by means of stock or otherwise, in violation 
of any of the provisions of this Act, the lease 
may be canceled, or the interest so owned may 
be forfeited, cor the person so owning or con- 
trolling the interest may be compelled to 
dispose of the interest, in any appropriate 
proceeding instituted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Such a proceeding shall be instituted 
in the United States district court for the 
district in which the leased property or 
some part thereof is located or in which the 
defendant may be found.” 

Page 13, line 15, strike out the paragraph 
CGesiguation “(3)” and insert in licu thereof 
a) a 

Page 14, line 17, add a new sentence to 
read as follows: “If competitive bidding fails 
to produce a satisfactory offer the Secretary 
may, in either of these cases, sell the inter- 
est in question by such other method as he 
deeins appropriate cn terms not less favor- 
able to the Government than those of the 
best competitive bid received.” 

Poge 14, line 18, strike out the paragraph 
designation “(4)”? and insert in lieu thereof 
Gees 

Page 16, line 8, after the word ‘“noncom- 
petitive” insert “oil or gas”. 

Page 16, line 24, after the word “noncom- 
petitive” insert ‘‘oil or gas”. 

Page 17, line 7, after the word “noncom- 
petitive” insert “oil or gas”. 

Page 17, following line 15, add a new sub- 
section, as follows: 

“(d) Any lease issued prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act which has been maintained 
in accordance with applicable statutory re- 
quirements and regulations and which per- 
tains to land on which actual drilling opera- 
tions were commenced prior to the end of 
its term and are being diligently prosecuted 
at that time shall be extended for two years 
and so long thereafter as oil or gas is pro- 
auced in paying quantitics.” 
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Page 17, line 16, strike out all of section 
5 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec.5. Sections 17(a) and 17(b) which 
were added to the Act of February 25, 1920 
by sections 4 and 5 of the Act of August 8, 
1946 (60 Stat. 952, 30 U.S.C. 226d, 226e) are 
hereby redesignated sections 17A and 17B, 
respectively.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point on the legislation 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending legislation—H.R. 10455—will 
add to the series of Mineral Leasing Act 
amendments that have been enacted 
over the years to perfect the original 
1920 act and carry out its original pur- 
pose. That purpose is to promote the 
mining on Federal lands of coal, oil, gas, 
oil shale, phosphate, potash, and sodium 
by private capital, under sound princi- 
ples of conservation and to prevent 
waste of such natural resource values. 

The latest important amendment to 
the act was accomplished by the act of 
August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 708), providing 
for multiple development of tracts of 
land under the Leasing Act and under 
the provisions of the general mining laws 
at the same time. 

Interest and activity under the Min- 

ral Leasing Act is increasing constant- 
ly. AS my colleagues know, mineral 
leasing, in addition to developing a nat- 
ural resource, is a@ revenue-producing 
activity. Receipts in the year ended in 
June 1959, were nearly $96 million. The 
mejor portion of this was from oil and 
gas rentals and royalties. 

In approaching this legislation—H.R. 
10455—it is well to bear in mind that 
mineral leasing is a highly technical 
operation. The laws, regulations, and 
procedures are very complex and the 
activity touches many States and many 
individuals. As of June 30, 1959, there 
were in effect over 141,000 mineral leases, 
permits, and licenses affecting nearly 
117 million acres of Federal lands. 
Nearly 98 percent of these cases and 
over 95 percent of the acreage involve 
oil and gas. 

The maior revisions accomplished by 
the bill reflect substantial agreement by 
hose concerned with the legislation. 
The acreage limitations for oil and gas 
leasing are simplified, allowing easier 
and more positive enforcement. The 
added acreage in Alaska will operate to 
encourage the development of oil and 
gas resources in northern Alaska. 

The 10-year lease term provided under 
the legislation will be simpler and better 
for all concerned. 

The added 2-year term where actual 
drilling is under way is a bonus to fur- 
ther encourage actual exploration and 
development, as opposed to merely spec- 
ulation. 
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The committee received some opposi- 
tion to increasing the minimum rental 
for oil and gas leases, but concluded that 
an upward adjustment is overdue. The 
rental adjustment will add incentive to 
actual exploration, tend to discourage 
excessive speculation, tend to better re- 
imburse the Federal Government for its 
necessary services, and cause an increase 
in revenues to the States and to the 
reclamation fund. The same types of 
benefits will follow from eliminating the 
nonpayment of rentals in the second 
and third years of a lease. 

The provisions regarding oil and gas 
options should simplify enforcement of 
limits without being unduly burdensome 
to those who grant or hold the options. 

The committee gave careful attention 
to jurisdictional problems concerned 
with proceedings brought by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for violations of the 
act. The committee determined, in 

iew of pending ligitation, that the pres- 
ent language of the act cn the point in- 
volved should be carried forward at this 
time. The resolution of the pending 
suits may point the way or clarify the 
path for future legislation. 

This is not the last, by any means, of 
needed amendments to the Mineval 
Leasing Act or the public land laws. 
There are those who would like a com- 
plete overhaul of these laws. While that 
is being studied or talked about, bills 
like the present, although piecemeal in 
nature, deserve prompt attention 

It would be inappropriate fcr me to 
close without a word of recognition. 

Special credit shou!d go to the author 
of H.R. 10455, my colleseue ir the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insuiar Afiairs, 
Representative Morris of New Mexico, 
for his continuing efiorts to improve the 
public land laws effeciing New Miexico 
and other States. Representative RIvERs 
of Alaska and Representative THOMSON 
of Wyoming, authors of predecessor or 
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companion bills, worked diligent!y with 


the commiitee as the legislation was 
developed. 
Industry representatives have been 


most helpful, as have the staff of the 
Department of the Interior, on the many 
technical points that were under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 10455 de- 
serves the support of all of the Members 
of the House. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the genileman 
from New Mexico |Mr. Morris] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcOrD. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of the 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 10455, which it has been 
my privilege to sponsor, reflects a great 
deal of thought and effort on the part of 
many people, both inside Government 
and on the outside, and I want to ex- 
press my gratitude to all of them for 
their assistance to me in bringing these 
bills to their present constructive and 
forward-looking stage. 

H.R. 10455 revises and simplifies two 
important sections of the Mineral Leas- 


Is there objection to 
gentleman from 
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ing Act of 1920. These two sections 
are sections 17 and 27. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert at this point in my state- 
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Existing law 


| 
In all States except Alaska: 46,080 
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ment the tabulation showing the major 
substantive amendments to the mineral] 
leasing system for oil and gas that is 
accomplished through this legislation: 


| H.R, 10455 


Maximum acreage under oil and gas In all States evcent Alaska: 246.089 
leases and options permitted to be acres under Jease and 200,000 acres | acres under lex e end option, but 
held by any 1 person (excluding under option. | hot more than 200,000 ocres under 
leased acreage committed to coop- option, 
erative or unit plains of develop- | In Alaska: 100,000 aeres under lease fin Alaska: 300,000 aeres under lease 
ment). and 200,000 acres Under option, juts lo option but not more then 

| LOO .0O0 cere ibeder option, im each 
of 2leasing districts, 

Annual rental, oil and gas leases... 2. Minimum of 25 cents per acre, with | Minimum: of 40 ceuts per acre each 

no payment for the 2d and 3d [| year, 
yeu | 

Primery term of noneompetitive oil | S years plus aright toa -yeorexten- | 10 vecrs 
and gas leaves, | sion, With minor excer! 

Extension of lease term ifactuel drill- | (None provided) .222220-2 22. ; 2-year extension, 
ing isunderway et expiration there- | | 
a. 

Notice of oi] and gas options .......2- (None required) ..<2.c. cc. cnnccend Notice must be given to Department 

| | of the Iuterier to render option 
Vitel. 

Periodic statement of oil and gas | Require] to be filed semiannually | Re juire | to be filed semiannually by 

options, | by holder, | both holder and grantor. 


Under the measure, the minimum an- 

nual rental on oil and gas leases is raised 
from 25 ceiits to 50 cents and the present 
provision waiving rental payments for 
the second and third years of leases is 
epealed. These rev:sions, of course, will 
poly cnly to leases issued after enact- 
nent. These are provisions that were 
recuested by the Department of the In- 
terior in an executive communication 
and their primary purpose, aside from 
increasing revenues to the States and to 
the reclamation fund, is to squeeze out 
scine of the speculative interests in oil 
and gas leas I do not feel that this 
increase in the minimum rental will have 
“1 adverse affect on bona fide oil and 
gas exploration on public lands. 

Another major provision is to raise 
from 5 to 19 years the primary term of 
nencompctitive oil and gas leases. This 
overcomes the administrative difficulties 
as well as the extra burden on the indus- 
try of having to renew leases after 5 years 
under the present law. Also, an added 
term of 2 vears at the end o7 an oil and 
gas lease will be allowed under the meas- 
ure if drilling has béen commenced be- 
fore the end of the period and is being 
dilitently prosecuted. This added 2-year 
period, it is believed, will provide impetus 
toward exploration for oil and gas, and 
reward those who do so diligently. This 
latter provision. that is, the 2-year ex- 
tension, is to be granted not only to new 
leases that would be issued after the 
bill is enacted, but also to any holder of 
an existing lease who would wish to 
come under its provisions. 

Another major accomplishment in the 
measure is a partial consolidation of 
acreave limitation provisions so that the 
present overall limit in the States other 
than Alaska of 246,089 acres may be held 
either under direct leasing or indirectly 
by holding options. The present limit of 
200,009 acres on option holding, however, 
is retained. For Alaska, the present 300,- 
000-acre limit likewise is consolidated but 
with a limit of 200.000 acres on options. 
However, Alaska, for this purpose, is split 
into a north and a south leasing district 
with a full 300,000 acres allowed in each 
district. 

Last, among the important adjust- 
meiis, is a tithcening of tne reguire- 
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ments concerning the notice of options 
to the Government. This will permit 
the Department of the Interior to know 
of the status of options at all times and 
will help to avoid the type of difiiculty 
that is currently involved in litigation 
in one of the Western States. 

Mr. Speaker, the measure involves 
no additional cost of Government opera- 
tion and no additional appropriation is 
required. On the contrary, its opera- 
tion should cause recuced Government 
costs and bring about increased Govern- 
ment receipts. More than that, it will 
tend to reduce speculation under the 
Mineral Leasing Act and encourage the 
conservation and wise use of the min- 
eral resources of the Federal lands. 

My own State of New Mexico is vitally 
interested in legislation to improve the 
administration of public lands. Out of 
some 78 million acres of land surface 
in my State, over 27 million acres are 
owned by the United States, excluding 
Indian and other trust properties. This 
Federal ownership amounts to more 
than 35 percent of the land surface in 
the State. In the 11 Western States, 
48 percent of the land surface is owned 
by the Federal Government, excluding 
trust properties, and in Alaska, it owns 
99 percent. Under this situation, it is 
imperative that the Congress provide 
for and supervise the proper adminis- 
tration of the Federal lands. H.R. 10455 
is another step in this direction. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wyoming |Mr. THomMson]| may ex- 
tend his remarks ai this point in the 
RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. MY. 


Speaker, the bill before the House pro- 
vides for important and very much 
needed amendments to the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920. The legislation 1S 
in the public interest. It deserves, and 
I am sure will receive, the support of 
every Member of the House. 

As one who is not now a member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Aiiairs, may I say at the outsc. that the 
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committee and its staff deserve particu- 
lar commendation for the consideration 
given this legislation and the exemplary 
manner in which they have discharged 
their duties. Full hearings were held, 
allowing everyone, both in and out of 
Government, an opportunity to express 
their views. Thereafter, in formulating 
the legislation, careful, deliberative and 
analytical consideration was given, with 
full opportunity again being given to all 
concerned to comment on any action 
under consideration. The result is leg- 
islation which I am confident will accom- 
plish the goals intended. 

Careful staff work has resulted in a 
much-needed revision of sections 17 and 
27 of the Mineral Leasing Act, which 
will make it much more workable, as far 
as both the Department and the public 
are concerned. It will also greatly sim- 
plify and reduce the cost of any subse- 
quent amendments. This is a byprod- 
uct, and a very valuable one, of the 
needed substantive changes in the law. 
It is an example of staff work at its best. 

I have stated that this lecislation is 
in the public interest, and I know that 
that is the test which each Member of 
the House will want to apply in de- 
termining the aciion to be taken with 
regard to it. That is the test that I my- 
self, the coauthors, and the members of 
the committee have applied in offering 
and considering the legislation. 

Let us look to what is the public in- 
terest. I will first paraphrase it from 
the U.S. Government Organization 
Manual of 1959-60. According to 
the manual, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in the Department of Interior 
is involved with the mineral resources 
and particularly oil and gas, of some 475 
million acres still in Federal ownership, 
as well as the publicly owned mineval re- 
sources on about 58 million acres of pri- 
vately owned lands, or a total area of 533 
million acres. 

The objective is stated in the manual 
as follows: 

In formulating and administering pro- 
grams for the management, conscrvation, 
and development of natural resources, the 
Department pursues the following objcc- 
tives: the encouragement of efficient use; 
the assurance of adequately developed re- 
Sources in order to meet the requirements 
of national security and an expanding na- 
tional economy; the maintenance of produc- 
tion capacity for future generations; the 
promotion of an equitable distribution of 
benefits from nationally owned resources; 
the discouragement of wasteful exploitation. 


The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 itself 
very adequately expresses its purpose as 
“An act to promote the development of 
coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and 
sodium on the public domain.” Under 
the act, this has been accomplished to a 
remarkable degree, to the benefit of the 
Nation’s economy and security. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars of 
rentals and royalties have accrued to the 
U.S. Government from oil and gas leas- 
ing. Mineral leasing revenues in fiscal 
year 1959 amounted to almost $92.5 
Million. 

Even more important than this, the 
development has produced an industry 
which has been in a major way respon- 
sible for our higher standard of living, 
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has furnished Federal and State reve- 
nues through taxation, and has provided 
jobs to a large segment of our popula- 
tion. 

It is self-apparent that any disruption 
of exploration and development would 
have a sad effect upon the economy and 
well-being of the Nation in general, and 
would be particularly disastrous to the 
economy of the areas involved, and most 
of all, to those who rely upon the in- 
dustry for their livelihood. 

Just such a challenge was presented a 
little more than a year ago. On Janu- 
ary 8, 1959, the Department of the In- 
terior announced that it was preparing 
to move to cancel leases and interest in 
leases for alleged violations of the acre- 
age limitation provisions of the act. On 
January 26, 1959, the first contest was 
initiated in the State ef Wyoming. 
Thereafter, on February 9 and June 2, 
1959, additional proceedings were initi- 
ated in Montana and in Wyoming. 
These three proceedings involved 491 
Federal oil and gas leases embracing 
over 284,000 acres. Their imovact, 
thouch, threatened to go far beyond that. 

What was the basis for these suits? 

Under the Mineral Leasing Act, acre- 
age limitations are imposed on the num- 
ber of acres that can be held by any per- 
son, association, or corporation. The 
limit was 46 080 acres under lease and an 
additional £09,000 acres by option. 

One of the principal things that caused 
extreme concern in the industry and 
threatened to seriously retard, if not 
completely halt. exploration and devel- 
opment on the public lands was the con- 
tention of the Department that a lease, 
or interest in a lease, could be canceled 
and forfeited in the hands of a party 
who was in all respects in compliance 
with the law, if the lease or the interest 
had heen acquired from a person who 
was in violation, and even though the 
acquiring party had no knowledge, either 
actual or constructive, of the violation 
by his predecessor in title. 

It costs upward of $90.000 to drill a 
well. Only one in every rine is a pro- 
ducer. A reasonable profit can be made 
only from a pool of at least a million 
barrels, and only 1 well in 44 hits such 
a pool. It costs about $1,200 a day to 
keep a seismograph crew running. 

I could go on, but that is sufficient to 
show that no one is going to invest that 
kind of money if his already great risks 
are complicated by threat that his prop- 
erty will be taken away from him, 
through no fault of his own and with 
no opportunity, to protect himself. It 
was azreed by all concerned, in hearings 
held last year, that there was no way 
that a party could determine in advance 
whether or not the predecessors in title 
had or had not been in violation. 

This brought into focus a problem that 
had been bothering the industry for 
some time. There are separate limita- 
tions for acreage held by lease and acre- 
age held under option, as mentioned 
above. Yet it was impossible to deter- 
mine whether the acreage, under given 
circumstances, would be chargeable to 
the holder as lease acreage or option 
acreage. It got down to the question of 
whether a broker or other party, ui.der 
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a given set of circumstances, acted as 
an agent or an independent contractor. 
As a result, good citizens who wanted to 
be law abiding found it impossible to act 
with certainly because of the confusion 
in the law. 

It was generally agreed that there 
was no public interest served in making 
the distinction between leases and op- 
tions in determining acreage limitations. 
This situation demanded attention. To 
take care of the situation, on June 17, 
1959, I introduced H.R. 7787, which was 
cosponsored by the gentleman from Alas- 
ka, Mr. RIvers, as H.R. 8036. This leg- 
islation, just as the legislation now be- 
fore the House, was designed to punish 
the violator, to protect the innocent, 
and to provide for the orderly develop- 
ment of our oil and gas resources on the 
public lands, in the public interest. 

It removed the distinction between 
acreage held under lease and acreage 
held under option, thereby removing the 
cause of confusion. 

It further provided protection for the 
bona fide purchaser. 

In addition to that, instead of a 5- 
year term with a 5-year extension, it 
provided for a single 10-year term on 
noncompetitive leases as per recommen- 
dation of the Department of the Interior. 
The purpose of this was to remove ad- 
ministrative burden and excessive cost in 
processing the application for the prefer- 
ential second 5-year term. 

A further disagreement had arisen in 
the proceedings as to whether the Sec- 
retary could move to cancel or forfeit a 
lease in administrative proceedings, or 
if he was required to do so in a court 
proceeding. An attempt was made to 
resolve this conflict. There were other 
minor changes proposed. 

Extensive hearings were held on this, 
bcth before the House committee and 
the committee of the other body. The 
Department agreed that the distinction 
between leases and options should ke 
removed. Jt further agreed as to the 
equity and necessity of protecting bona 
fide purchases. It, of course, had pro- 
posed the 10-year lease term. 

However, the Department had also re- 
quested an increase in the minimum 
rentals provided by section 17, from 25 
cents per acre per year to 50 cents per 
acre per year, and a removal of that pro- 
vision in the act which waived the sec- 
ond and third-year rentals. The De- 
partment took the position that this had 
to be accomplished as a part of the same 
legislation. 

By this time, it was late in the session, 
and it was therefore determined that 
the bona fide purchaser amendment 
would proceed by itself, as stopgap legis- 
lation. This course of action was fol- 
lowed, and the amendment to accom- 
plish that passed the House on Septem- 
ber 2, 1959. It became Public Law 294 of 
the 86th Congress. 

In speaking on that amendment, I 
pointed out that this was only stopgap 
legislation and that further attention 
would have to be given in this session. 

To facilitate that, I requested that my 
bill, H.R. 7787, be left in the committee 
to obviate the necessity for repeating the 
hearings held to date, 
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In appearing before both the House 
committee and the Senate committee, I 
indicated that I could not, without in- 
vestigation, state with any degree of cer- 
tainty what the proper lease figure might 
be. I did, though, say that I would un- 
certake during the recess to consult with 
people in the industry and in the Execu- 
tive, in an effort to determine what would 
be the best figure in the public interest. 
I did this. Although there will never be 
complete agreement, I was convinced 
that in the public interest, a lease rental 
of approximately 50 cents per acre 
straight across the board, with the re- 
moval of the second and third year 
waivers, was in the public interest. The 
public interest is, of course, to obtain a 
proper rental for the Government, but at 
the same time one which will encourage 
exploration and development. Almost 
three-fourths of the income comes from 
royalties. The real benefit to society is 
performed, as far as our economy and 
our security, when the oil or gas is 
brought to the surface. That is why the 
purpose of this act, to promote develop- 
ment, is wisely stated. 

After Congress reconvened last Janu- 
ary for the second session of the 83th 
Congress, additional hearings were held 
before the Mines and Mining Subcom- 
mittee of the House Interior Commitiee. 
Additional comments were obtained from 
the Department on proposals made, all 
as shown in the committee report. 

As an outgrowth of this, H.R. 10455, 
by the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Morris], now before the House for con- 
sideration, and two identical bills, H.R. 
10433, by the gentlemen from Coloredo 
(Mr. ASPINALL], chairman of the full 
committee, and H.R. 10167, by myself, 
were introduced on February 16, 1960. 
Certain amendments were proposed and 
adopted to these bills in the subcommit- 
tee and in the full commiitee, all as 
appears in the commitiee report and the 
bill as reported by the committee, which 
is now before you. 

The bill as reported, I believe, fairly 
meets the problems that I have men- 
tioned in a manner that is best in the 
public interest. All of the reeommenda- 
tions of the Department have kee2n care- 
fully considered, and the major objec- 
tions to the legislation es criginally 
introduced have been corrected by clari- 
fication, and the bill has further been 
amended to meet the objectives of the 
Department as to other changes in the 
act. 

Let us take a brief lock at what the 
bill actually does. 

First. It removes the distinction be- 
tween the limitation on acreage that may 
be held under direct lease and under 
option. Instead of permitting 46,080 
acres under lease and 200,009 acres un- 
der option to be held by any person, 
association or corporation in any one 
State, except Alaska, it removes the dis- 
tinction and allows a total of 246,080 
acres to be held in any State except 
Alaska, under any form of holding. 

As previously indicated, this has the 
support of the Department, all segments 
of the industry, and all others who have 
considered the situation. 

It is a congressional responsibility to 
remove the uncertainty in the law which 
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makes it impossible for a person to know 
whether or not he is violating the law. 
It is essential to the continued success of 
the act in accomplishing its stated pur- 
pose, to promote the development of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas and sodium 
on the public domain. 

Second. It meets the special prob- 
lems posed in the State of Alaska. 
Alaska is approximately five times the 
size of the average western public land 
State. Oil and gas activity and interest 
in Alaska is of recent origin. Obviously, 
by reason of its size, different acreage 
limitations are indicated if we are to pro- 
mote full development. Less cbviously, 
the higher costs of exploration and de- 
velopment indicate greater acreage al- 
lowance. Members of the House will re- 
call the legislation which passed last 
year and was vetoed. The principal ob- 
jection of the Executive, which I believe 
was a valid one, was that the law as 
passed provided for an increase in acre- 
age, but did not meet the principal justi- 
ficaticn for that increase, in that there 
was no provision to force a party to 
spread out in acauiring the acreage and 
explore the greater area. Incther words, 
it would have simply permitted the ac- 
quirin? of additional acreage in the near 
vicinity of the already-proven area. 

The gentiecman from Alaska I[Mr. 
Rivers! reecgnizing the importance to 
the srcwth and development of the State 
of Alaska which he represents, worked 
diligently upon this. The provision for 
Alaskan acreage was in the same sen- 
tence of the law as that for the acreage 
limitation in other States, so it was con- 
sidered to be betier if the two amend- 
ments could be worked out together. 

Myself and others were pleased to co- 
operate with the gentleman from Alaska. 
The result, I believe, is one which fairly 
meets the Alaskan problem and at the 
same time, meets the objections of the 
Fresident. It is provided that Alaska 
shall be formed into two leasing districts 
and that in each district, there shall be 
allowed a total of 300,000 acres to any 
person, association or _ corporation. 
Under existing law, 100,000 acres is per- 
mitted under lease and 200,000 acres 
under option, so the net efiect is to 
again remove the distinction between 
lease acreage and option acreage, so as 
to remove the confusion and further, to 
allow Alaska to be divided into two areas, 
with a total of 300,000 acres allowed in 
each area comparing favorably with the 
allowance in other States. The tctal 
acreage in Alaska allowed is 690,000 
acres. With Alaska being 5 times the 
Size of the average public land State 
allowing the holding of approximately 
215 times the amount of acreage appli- 
= omg to other States is certainly reason- 
able. 

The only difference between the bill 
and the Department recommendation 
with respect to Alaska is a slight dif- 
ference in boundary between the two 
areas. The Department recommended 
the Yukon River as the boundary, and the 
committee recommends the Yukon from 
its southern mouth to its confluence with 
the Tanana River, and thence the 
Tanana River to the border between the 
United States and Canada. The dif- 
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ference in area is small, and the principle 
soundly advanced by the Executive is 
recognized and followed. 

Although the distinction between the 
chargeability for acreage held under 
lease and under option is removed, the 
restriction of 200,000 acres that can be 
held under option in any one State is 
retained. It was expressed by the De- 
partment and considered by many oth- 
ers that there was no basis for this. 
However, some felt that because this 
was a type of holding that was hard to 
follow to determine violations, restric- 
tions on the acreage held under option 
and the time limit of options should be 
retained. Such has been done. 

In addition, the law has been further 
strengthened in this regard, to require 
a timely filing of a notice of the option 
and pertinent information with respect 
thereto, with the Department, providing 
that the option shall not be valid or en- 
forccable until such is done. Proper pro- 
vision is made to prevent the release of 
this so as to interfere with the putting 
together of the optionee’s block of acre- 
age. emiannual reports by both the 
optionor and the optionee, on the 30th 
day of June and the 3lst day of De- 
cember, with respect to options, as re- 
quired in the present law, are further 
provided, with a further strengthening 
of this provision, particularly in making 
the option unenforceable by the party 
who fails to file. These provisions should 
operate to make it easier for the Depart- 
ment to determine the amount of acre- 
age held at any given time and to con- 
trol the acreage limitations. 

The bona fide purchaser amendment 
which I have previously discussed, as 
adopted last year, has been carried for- 
ward, clarified and strengthened, as sub- 
sections (h) (2) and (3) and subsection 
(i) of the proposed revised section 27 
of the Mincral Leasing Act. Particu- 
larly significant is the provision made 
for the disposition of any canceled or 
forfeited interest by competitive bidding 
to the highest responsible qualified bid- 
der, under general regulations, with the 
further proviso for the use of other meth- 
ods by the Secretary if this method of 
disposition fails to produce a satisfac- 
tory offer. Notation of the commence- 
ment and conclusion of every proceed- 
ing to cancel or forfeit on the appro- 
priate records of the Bureau of Land 
Management is also provided. 

These provisions will go a long way 
toward removing the confusion and per- 
mitting the continued orderly develop- 
ment of the oil and gas resources on the 
public domain, in the national interest. 
They will substantially accomplish the 
objectives of H.R. 7787, previously dis- 
cussed. 

Under the proposed revision of section 
17, as appears at subsection (d), the min- 
imum lease rental is raised from 25 cents 
per acre to 50 cents per acre for each 
year of the lease, and the waiver of the 
second and third year lease rental pay- 
ments, as provided in existing law, is re- 

ealed. In view of all the circum- 
stances, particularly the amount paid 
on private and State lands in the West- 
ern States, and the distinctions between 
private leases and Fedcral leases, I be- 
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lieve that the 50 cents per acre rental 
straight across the board represents a 
reasonable rental charge under today’s 
circumstances, which is both fair to the 
developer and will encourage further de- 
velopment in the public interest, and at 
the same time will provide a fair return 
to the Government for the lease privilege. 
It will probably remain so for some time 
in the future. I would, though, empha- 
size that this is a minimum rental and 
that if it is to be continued as such, the 
Congress should not be expected to have 
to change it as economic or other circum- 
stances may change further down the 
line. The determination has been made 
that the committee and the Congress 
should not be required to spend time in 
the conduct of lengthy investigations re- 
quired to fix a fair rental. In this par- 
ticular instance, since we were going 
into the subject anyway, it is proper that 
Congress should do so. However, in the 
future, if the authority of the Secretary 
to exceed the minimum is not to be exer- 
cised and this responsibility is to be left 
with the Congress, then the power of the 
Executive should be withdrawn by re- 
moving the minimum and the fixing of 
the actual acreage charge. This, I be- 
lieve, is in line with the thought ex- 
pressed in the committee report. 

One other particular change in sec- 
tion 17 is worthy of special menticn. In 
addition to providing for a sinzle 10-year 
term for noncompetitive leases, rather 
than what has amounted to two 5-year 
terms under existing law, while at the 
same time corrying forward the 5-year 
term for a competitive lease, another 
important provision has been added. 
This is to provide that if actual drill- 
ing operations have been commenced 
prior to the end of the primary term 
of either type of lease, and are being 
diligently prosecuted at that time, the 
lease term shall be extended for 2 years, 
and so long thereafter as oil or gas is 
produced in paying quantities. This has 
merit in the accomplishment of the 
principal objectives of the act, to pro- 
mote actual development. It will also 
take care in the future of those cases in 
which a person may stand to lose a lease 
on which he has spent a great deal of 
money, because of drilling problems or 
other complications arise, through cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. If the 
person actually spends the amount re- 
quired to drill a well, even though it may 
not result in commercial production, 
the granting of the balance of the addi- 
tional 2 years after the completion of the 
well is certainly a reasonable provision. 

Sometimes on a wildcat well, because 
of drilling procedures or some other 
cause, a nonproducer may appear to 
justify further drilling. In addition to 
that, the developer may care to shift 
his location. For these and other 
reasons, this additional term is indi- 
cated, after the individual has spent of 
his resources in an effort to actually ac- 
complish the development. Further- 
More, it may have an additional, very 
good effect by stimulating faster devel- 
opment. If the well is a dry hole, the 
chances would be very good that another 
10-year lease would be issued if it was a 
nonproducing area or not on a known 
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geological structure. If this were done, 
it would tend to retard early develop- 
ment, rather than to promote it, as com- 
pared to the 2-year extension. 

By section 4(d) of the bill, the same 
2-year extension is provided for leases 
granted under existing law. Section 4 
also preserves the rights of parties as 
per existing law under leases granted 
prior to the effective date of the act. 

Finally, I would like to endorse the 
committee amendment as it pertains to 
the form in which disputes shall be de- 
cided as to whether or not there has 
been a violation of the act. At the 
time that H.R. 7787 was originally in- 
troduced last June, there was a great 
confusion in this regard. The Depart- 
ment contended that under the provi- 
sions of the existing law, it had the au- 
thority to cancel all leases in adminis- 
trative proceedings. On the other hand, 
people outside of Government generally 
contended that such leases, once 
granted, could be canceled only through 
a court proceeding brought by the At- 
torney General in the U.S. district court 
for the district in which the lease prop- 
erty or some part thereof is located, or 
in which the defendant may be found, 
with the single exception of cancellation 
of a lease for violation of its lease terms, 
as provided in section 31 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act, as amended by section 9 of 
the act of August 8. 1946 (30 U.S.C. 188). 
In speaking to this subiect on Septem- 
her 2, 1959, volume 105, part 14, page 
17761 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD for 
that date, I stated: 

I personatiy believe that the Secretary does 
not have the authority under the present 
act to cancel or forfeit a lease under these 
circumstances by administrative proceed- 
ings. 


Nevertheless, in order to resolve the 
ccniroversy, H.R. 7787 as originally in- 
troduced made certain provisions with 
respect thereto. These were substan- 
tially carried forward into H.R. 10455, 
and companion bills introduced on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1960. 

Developments since that time have 
changed this situation. On March 4, 
1960, in the proceedings pending in the 
US. District Court for the District of 
Wyoming, Judge Kerr, of that district, 
issued an order and a memorandum in 
conjunction therewith, which substan- 
tially resolves this question, at least as 
far as that court is concerned, and, I 
believe, on a very sound basis. I quote 
from pertinent portions of the judge's 
memorandum so issued: 

JUDGE’S MEMORANDUM—KERR, JUDGE—DECIDED 
Marcu 4, 1960 

The subject of this controversy involved 
oil and gas leases heretofore issued on public 
lands. Some of the leases in question are on 
producing lands, others on nonproducing 
lands, while others are on lands known to 
contain valuable deposits of oil and gas. 

The matter is before the court on the Gov- 
ernment’s motion to dismiss. 

A summary of the pleadings, statutes, and 
regulations is essential to an understanding 
of the issues involved. 

On January 27, 1959, the State Supervisor 
for the State of Wyoming, Bureau of Land 
Management, filed a complaint in the 
Cheyenne Land Office of the Bureau of Land 
Management on behalf of the United States 
as contestant and named the Pan American 
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Petroleum Corp., together with 85 other per- 
sons, companies and corporations, as con- 
testees. Omitting the caption the complaint 
is as follows: 

“Comes now the United States of America, 
acting by and through the State Supervisor 
for the State of Wyoming, Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Interior, 
pursuant to the provisions of title 43, Code 
of Federal Regulations, 1954 revision, sup- 
plement, part 221, and as grounds for con- 
test states and alleges: 

“I. That Walter G. Davis and other par- 
ties by plan, scheme, and device willfully, 
falsely, and fraudulently: 

“(a) Procured the issuance and assign- 
ment of Federal oil and gas leases for the 
purpose of enabling Walter G. Davis or other 
parties to fraudulently obtain oil and gas 
leases for the use, benefit, and on behalf of 
Walter G. Davis or other parties in excess of 
15,360 acres contrary to and in violation of 
the statutes of the United States and the 
regulations of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

“(b) Procured the issuance and assign- 
ment of Federal oil and gas leases for the 
use, benefit, and on behalf of Walter G. 
Davis or other parties without disclosing 
that an agent or attorney in fact was in- 
volved and without the interest and quali- 
fications of said Walter G. Davis or other 
parties being disclosed contrary to and in 
violation of the statutes of the United States 
and the regulations of the Department of the 
Interior. 

“(c) Procured the issuance and assign- 
ment cf Federal oil and gas leases for the 
use, benefit and on behalf of Walter G. Davis 
at a time when the said Walter G. Davis was 
not analified to hold such leases or interests 
therein contrary to and in violation of the 
statutes of the United States and the reg- 
ulations of the Department of the Interior. 

“II. That the serial numbers, the legal 
description of the land included therein and 
the parties and their addresses presently 
having an interest as shown by the records 
of the Bureau of Land Management in all 
leases obtained by issuance and assignment 
contrary to and in violation of the statutes 
of the United States and the regulations of 
the Department of the Interior as alleged 
in paragraph I above are shown on ex- 
hibit A attached hereto and incorporated 
herein by reference. 

“III. The name and address of each party 
interested as shown by the records of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the legal 
description of the lands involved are shown 
on exhibit A attached hereto and incor- 
porated herein by reference. 

“IV. That there are no proceedings pend- 
ing for the acquisition of title to or an 
interest in such lands as shown by the rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Land Management 
other than as noted on said exhibit A. 

“Wherefore, the United States of America 
requests that it be allowed to prove the al- 
legations contained herein and that all of 
said leases shown on exhibit A be invali- 
dated, canceled and declared null and void 
and for such other and further action as may 
be deemed proper in the circumstances. 


“NOTICE 


“This complaint is filed in the State of 
Wyoming Land Office, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, room 409, Federal Office Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and any papers pertaining 
thereto shall be sent to such office for service 
on the contestant. 

“Unless contestees file an answer to the 
complaint in such office within 30 days after 
service of this notice and complaint, the 
allegations of the complaint will be taken 
as admitted and the case will be decided 
without a hearing. Any answer should be 
filed in accordance with title 43, Code of 
Federal Regulations, 1954 revision, supple- 
ment, part 221.” 
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On February 24, 1959, plaintiff filed this 
action to enjoin the defendants from tak- 
ing any action against the plaintiff in said 
departmental proceedings and praying that 
the proceedings be declared null and void. 
The complaint alleges inter alia that the 
only remedy available to the Secretary of 
the Interior is by proceeding through the At- 
torney General of the United States in an 
action instituted in the U.S. district court 
for the district in which he leased prop- 
erty is located or in which the lease 
owner may be found; that no power or au- 
thority exists in the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or any of his subordinate officers or 
agents to proceed administratively to cancel 
or forfeit any of such leases held by the plain- 
tiff; the complaint further alleges that the 
administrative proceedings were wholly 
unauthorized by applicable statutes of the 
United States and directly violate the plain 
provisions of the statute. 

The defendants interpose a motion to dis- 
miss the complaint on the grounds (a) 
that no claim for relief has been stated, 
{b) the Secretary of the Interior is an in- 
dispensable party, and (c) that plaintiff has 
failed to exhaust its administrative remedies. 


STATUTES AND REGULATIONS INVOLVED 


Section 27 of the Mineral Leasing Act as 
amended by section 6 of the act of August 
8, 1946 (30 U.S.C. 184) in pertinent parts 
provides as follows: 

“No person, association, or corporation, ex- 
cept as herein provided, shall take or hold at 
one time oil or gas leases exceeding in the 
aggregate 15,360 acres granted hereunder in 
one State. * * * If any interest in any 
lease is owned, controlled, directly or indi- 
rectly, by means of stock or otherwise, in vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of this act, 
the lease may be canceled, or the interest so 
owned may be forfeited, or the person so 
owning or controlling the interest may be 
compelled to dispose of the interest in any 
appropriate proceeding by the Attorney 
General. Such a proceeding shall be insti- 
tuted in the US. district court for the 
district in which the leased property or some 
part thereof is located or in which the lease 
owner may be found.” 

By the act of August 2, 1954 (68 Stat. 
648), the limitation of acreage so provided 
was increased to 46,080 acres in any one 
State. 

Section 31 of the Mineral Leasing Act, as 
amended by section 9 of the act of August 8, 
1916 (30 U.S.C. 188), provides in pertinent 
parts as follows: 

“Except as otherwise herein provided, any 
lease issued under the provisions of this act 
may be forfeited and canceled by an ap- 
propiate proceeding in the U.S. court for the 
district in which the property or some part 
thereof is located whenever the lessee fails 
to comply with any provisions of this act, 
of the lease, or of the general regulations 
promulgated under this act and in force at 
the date of the lease. * * * 

“Any lease issued after August 21, 1935, 
under the provisions of section 17 of this 
act shall be subject to cancellation by the 
Secretary of the Interior after 30 days’ notice 
upon the failure of the lessee to comply with 
any of the provisions of the lease, unless or 
until the land covered by any such lease is 
known to contain valuable deposits of oil or 
gas.” 

The proceedings instituted by the super- 
visor were brought under the provisions of 
title 43, Code of Federal Regulations, 1954 
revision, supplement, part 221, which pro- 
vides in part: 

“221.67 Government contests. The Gov- 
ernment may initiate contests for any cause 
affecting the legality of any entry or settle- 
ment or mining claim.” 

Subsequent to the institution of this ac- 
tion and on September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 
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571), Congress again amended the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, and I quote 
from this amendment: 

“If any interest in any lease is owned or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, by means of 
stock or otherwise, in violation of any pro- 
visions of this act, the lease may be can- 
celed, or the interest so owned may be for- 
feited, or the person so owning or controlling 
the interest may be compelled to dispose of 
the interest, in any appropriate proceeding 
instituted by the Attorney General. Such a 
proceeding shall be instituted in the U.S. 
district court for the district in which the 
leased property or some part thereof is lo- 
cated or in which the lease owner may 
be found, except that any ownership or in- 
terest forbidden by this act which may be 
acquired by descent, will, judgment or de- 
cree may be held for 2 years and not longer 
after its acquisition.” 

The congressional intent respecting the 
1920 Mineral Leasing Act is clearly manifested 
in 58 CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, page 7694, 66th 
Congress, Ist session, from which I quote: 

“Mr. AND -RSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. The 
provision beginning on line 6, page 6, pro- 
vides: 

““Any interests held in violation of this 
act shall be forfeited to the United States 
by appropriate proceedings instituted by the 
Attorney General.’ 

“And so forth. I take it that under that 
language the holding is valid and any oper- 
ations conducted under it would be valid 
until after action brought by the United 
States. Am I correct in my construction of 
that languag?2? 

“Mr Sinnott. That would relate to a lease, 
but not to a permit. The Sccretary has cer- 
tain rights under a permit, but after the 
permit is merged into a lease, then it will 
take court action. 

“Mr. ANDERSON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to ask what was the reason for that 
sort of a provision? Ordinarily a lease would 
be void ab initio, but here you put the entire 
burden on the Government to proceed to 
forfeit the lease before anything can be 
done in the way of showing fraud. 

“Mr. SINNOTT. It is in recognition of that 
legal, or equitable, principle that tie law 
abhors a forfeiture, and there must be a 
showing made in court before the forfeiture 
can be secured. 

“Mr. ANDERSON. I assume a man could 
scarcely hold a larger amount of land under 
this act than the act permits, without know- 
ing it. Therefore, it seems to me that it 
ought to provide that the holding of an 
amount in excess of the amount permitted by 
the law should be void from the beginning. 

“Mr. SINNOTT. Well, a man might inad- 
vertently secure more stock than he is en- 
titled to; and it is in line with all court 
proceedings in relation to forfeiture. 

“Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
insert in line 7, page 66, after the word ‘be’ 
the words ‘void and shall be.’ So that it will 
read: 

““Any interests held in violation of this 
act shall be void and shall be forfeited to 
the United States.’”’ 

The CONGRESSIONAL REcorD discloses that 
the Anderson motion was defeated and the 
bill was enacted into law requiring court pro- 
ceedings to be instituted where fraud was 
found to exist. 

I have taken occasion to examine the 
standard oil and gas lease issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior, form No. 4-1158, 
sixth edition, April 1957, and I quote section 
7 of the terms of the lease: 

“Sec. 7. Proceedings in case of default.—If 
the lessee shall not comply with any of the 
provisions of the act or the regulations there- 
under or of the lease or make default in the 
performance or observance of any of the 
terms hereof except payment of rental, and 
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such default shall continue for a period of 
30 days after service of written notice thereof 
by the lessor, this lease may be canceled by 
the Secretary of the Interior in accordance 
with section 31 of the act, except that if this 
lease covers lands known to contain valy- 
able deposits of oil or gas, the lease may be 
canceled only by judicial proceedings in the 
manner provided in section 31 of the act; 
but this provision shall not be construed to 
prevent the exercise by the lessor of any legal] 
or equitable remedy which the lessor might 
otherwise have. Upon cancellation of this 
lease, any casing, material, or equipment de- 
termined by the lessor to be necessary for 
use in plugging or preserving any well drilled 
on the leased land shall become the prop- 
erty of the lessor. A waiver of any particular 
cause of forfeiture shall not prevent the 
cancellation and forfeiture of this lease for 
any other cause of forfeiture, or for the same 
cause occurring at any other time.” 

Title 43, Code of Federal Regulations, sec. 
tion 192.161(c), provides: 

“(c) Leases known to contain valuable de- 
posits of oil or gas may be canceled only by 
judicial proceedings in the manner provided 
in sections 27 and 31 of the act.” 

Looking at the statute in the light of all 
that bears upon its purpose and meaning, I 
think it clearly and unmistakably lays upon 
the Secretary of the Interior or his subordi- 
nates the plain duty to bring an action in 
the U.S. district court where the leased lands 
are situated if he seeks to cancel leases on 
the ground of fraud if the lands contain val- 
ucble deposits of oil or gas. In the case at 
bar there is no dispute that the lands con- 
tain such deposits. 

True, there is a wide latitude available to 
the Secretary of the Interior in many situa- 
tions, but he is bound by the statute (Lane 
v. Hoglund (244 U.S. 174) ). 

Counsel have filed voluminous briefs 
citing scores of cases, yet none of these cases 
parallel the facts in the case at bar. I have 
found no case where the Secretary or his 
subordinates have attempted to cancel leases 
administratively where valuable deposits of 
oil or gas are known. The cases are many 
where the Government has brought suit in 
the U.S. district court to cancel leases and 
patents and no good reason is shown by 
the Department in this case why deviation 
should be made from the well beaten path 
of the previous procedure. 

In the case of Bell Oil & Gas Co. v. Wilbur, 
Secretary of Interior (50 F. 2d 1070), the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, in discussing the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the Oil and Gas 
Leasing Act of 1920, stated, at page 1071: 

“It is unnecessary for us to enter into any 
discussion as to the action of the Secretary, 
since we are compelled to dispose of the 
case upon another ground, namely, that the 
plaintiff has an adequate remedy at law. 
The Secretary, under the terms of the act, 
has no power by his own fiat to cancel these 
leases. He is required to go into a district 
court of the United States to accomplish 
that result by a proceeding in equity. In 
that proceeding, plaintiff can set up as & 
defense the aciion of the Secretary in at- 
tempting to exact the 15 cents per barrel 
over and above the market price, and the 
legality of the Secretary's action would then 
be for the determination of the court. 

“But it is urged that, should the court 
decide in favor of the Secretary, the only or- 
der which it could enter would be to decree 
the cancellation of the leases, and that plain- 
tiff should not be compelled to thus place 
his properties in jeopardy. We are not im- 
pressed with this contention. Plaintiff can- 
not be deprived of its property in the leases 
except by due process of law, and a court of 
equity, having jurisdiction of the proceeds 
ing, has jurisdiction to enter a decree which 
will protect the rights of all parties involved; 
therefore, should the court decide that the 
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Secretary was right in imposing the 15 cents 
per barrel over and above the market price, 
it could still protect the plaintiff by a decree 
to the effect that, upon the failure of the 
plaintiff to pay the accumulated amount 
found to be due the Government by a speci- 
fied date. a decree would be entered canceling 
the lease.” 

From what I have said I hold the super- 
visor is proceeding in contravention of the 
clear mandate of the statute, his own regu- 
lation, and in violation of the terms of the 
lease when he proceeds administratively to 
cancel leases on lands known to contain 
valuable oil and gas deposits. This preroga- 
tive Congress has reserved for the courts. 


This tends to remove the necessity 
of Congress saying over again what it 
has already said several times. 

The exception provided in the second 
paragraph of section 31 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 138) is obviously 
limited to nonproducing, noncompetitive 
leases and to failure to comply with the 
terms of the lease, such as payment of 
rentals, and so forth, rather than to 
questions concerned with the acquisition 
or holding of the lease. 

On further investigation and considecr- 
ation, I wholeheartedly concur in the 
conclusion of the committee that the 
distinction between nonproducing, non- 
competitive leases and producing or 
competitive leases, as originally proposed 
to be written into the law by H.R. 7787, 
is not one which should be followed. I 
have previously mentioned some of the 
costs involved in obtaining and perform- 
ing the exploration on a lease to de- 
termine whether or not it should be 
drilled. The cost of a scismcgraph crew, 
as I mentioned, is probably $1,200 per 
day. Before that stage, extensive work 
must be done on surface geology, and 
so forth. 

Furthermore, the holder of the lease 
may have proceeded with the drilling of 
a well and have almost carried it to com- 
pletion, but it is still a nonproducing 
lease. The distinction should not be 
drawn because he lacks a few feet of 
reaching the sand. A nonproducing 
lease may very well represent a greater 
investment and have a greater value 
than a producing lease. Furthermore, 
why should a person who is taking the 
risk to develop, which is one of, if not 
the primary purpose to be accomplished 
as to the the public interest, be treated 
differently than a person who may have 
by purchase acquired an already-pro- 
ducing property or have chosen to in- 
vest and have had the money to do it, 
through competitive bidding, on a lease 
within an already-known geological 
structure. If anything, the wildcatter is 
the one who probably performs the 
greatest service in the public interest, by 
bringing to the surface for the benefit of 
the Nation previously unknown and 
undeveloped resources, and as such 
should be afforded at least equal pro- 
tection of the law. 

I think that the committee has taken 
the proper action by refusing to write the 
distinction into the law and by substitut- 
ing for subsections (h)(1) and (2) of 
the revision of section 27 as originally 
Proposed in the bill, the committee 
amendment which writes into the act the 
Same two sentences contained in the 
existing law. These provide for cancel- 
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lation or forfeiture in any appropriate 
proceeding instituted by the Attorney 
General in the district court for the 
district in which the lease property or 
some part thereof is located or in which 
the defendant may be found. 

I think there is very good reason for 
requiring cancellation or forfeiture by 
court action and for our continuing to 
make this the law. There can be no 
argument about the importance of lease- 
hold titles. Once the lease has been 
entered into, one party should not be 
permitted to cancel by unilateral action, 
unless there is good and_ sufficient 
grounds for cancellation. The Secretary 
of the Interior, as the representative of 
the Government, enters into the lease as 
a party. Once a citizen enters into the 
lease with the Government acting 
through the Secretary and in reliance 
thereon may have and probably has ex- 
pended large sums, under our American 
sense of justice he should be entitled to 
have his rights fully protected in the 
courts. 

Administrative proceedings in proper 
instances perform a valuable function. 
This, however, is not one. Anyone who 
has participated in such proceedings is 
familiar with the general looseness 
thereof, or complete failure to follow the 
ordinary rules of evidence, and so forth. 
This statement is not a condemnation of 
administrative procedures for proper 
purposes, as that very fact may con- 
tribute to their effectiveness. It does, 
however, have the effect of allowing 
suspicion to be substituted for proof. 

The substantial amounts involved and 
the delicate questions of 'aw and fact in 
a proceeding to cancel or forfeit a lease, 
however, should be tried in the courts. 

To hold otherwise would mean that the 
Secretary who had originally entered 
into the lease, after having found the 
person qualified, would be placed in the 
position of accuser, prosecutor, judge, 
and jury. This could very well inter- 
fere with the substantial rights of the 
private citizen on an appeal to the courts 
under the Administrative Procedure Act, 
for the contention would certainly be 
made and might very well be upheld that 
if there was any substantial evidence to 
uphold the Secretary’s finding of fact, 
then his decision would have to be af- 
firmed. This would deprive the defend- 
ant of his right to prove his case by a 
preponderance of the evidence or, in 
some cases, would remove from the Sec- 
retary the burden of proving his case 
by clear and convincing evidence, or 
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something more than just a preponder-, 


ance. 

We are not out to in any way protect 
the guilty, but we are out to protect the 
innocent. A person who is accused of a 
violation is innocent until proved guilty 
and is entitled to his day in court, with 
all of his rights under our American sys- 
tem of jurisprudence fully protected. 

It has been suggested that this will re- 
sult in a multiplicity of action. The lan- 
guage of the present act has been in 
effect for many years, and this has not 
happened nor will it happen in the fue 
ture. The cases going to the courts over 
the past 30 years have been very limited. 
By this legislation, we are removing the 
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confusion in the present law which has 
resulted in the complicated litigation 
now pending. 

Numbers of violations which have been 
corrected without resort to the courts 
have been cited, but that is meaningless 
as far as indicating any future burdens 
upon the courts, if authority to cancel or 
forfeit by administrative proceedings is 
not given to the Secretary. 

With few exceptions, the people in 
the industry, just as in any other cross 
section of America, are honest and law- 
abiding citizens. Nevertheless, mistakes 
are bound to occur. There is nothing in 
this legislation or in the law which 
would prevent the correction of these 
mistakes in the same manner in which 
they have been corrected in the past. 
The Secretary can, and I am sure will, 
continue to serve a notice of violation or 
intention to cancel or forfeit upon any 
party who appears to be over in his 
acreage limitation or otherwise in vio- 
lation. Just as in the past, in most in- 
stances where this is the case it is be- 
cause of a mistake, and the party will 
immediately surrender the excess hold- 
ings. Only in cases where there is a 
real dispute as to the law or the facts 
will there be any litigation. Experience 
over a period of 30 years has shown that 
those are very rare and that it does not 
place an undue burden upon the court. 
As a matter of fact, it is only placing the 
respvonsibility upon the courts which, 
under our American system of govern- 
ment, properly belongs there, rather 
than to transfer a judicial function to 
the executive. 

May I further state that in one of the 
cases filed in Wyoming, the so-called 
Featherstone case, the defendants are 
apparently submitting themselves to 
administrative proceedings. I have fol- 
lowed this case reasonably close. It is 
apparent to me as a result thereof, that 
the courts and the procedure set up 
therein based on long experience will 
actually provide the best and most ex- 
peditious form for the disposing of the 
cases. This is certainly no criticism of 
the hearing examiner, Mr. Da!by, for he 
is apparently doing .a conscientious and 
good job. The fact is, though, that the 
courts, with pretrial and other pro- 
cedures developed over a long period of 
time, which are thoroughly understood 
and workable, are in a much better posi- 
tion to handle such cases involving com- 
plicated questions of law, fact, and 
procedure. 

I still believe, and know that the over- 
whelming majority of those in the in- 
dustry agree with me, that a person who 
fraudulently violates the provisions of 
the act should be punished, and even 
more important, should be removed from 
activity in the industry, where he may 
complicate the affairs of what is almost 
100 percent of the industry that are 
good, law-abiding citizens and those of 
the general public who may become in- 
volved as investors or otherwise. For 
that reason, in the bill as originally in- 
troduced, a further penalty was provided 
as to any person found guilty of fraud 
in a court proceeding, which would have 
made the party ineligible, either per- 
manently or for a shorter period, to 
acquire or hold any lease, option, permit 
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or other interest in or pertaining to land 
to which the provisions of the act are 
applicable. 

I must, however, agree with the com- 
mittee in striking out this provision in 
the civil legislation. ‘There are general 
criminal penalties for fraud which would 
be applicable. If they are not adequate, 
they should be strengthened. Further- 
more, this closely approximates, if it does 
not amount to, an outright criminal 
penalty and as such, the defendant 
would be entitled to the additional pro- 
tection, particularly with regard to the 
degree of proof required by criminal law. 
Furthermore, there is a question of how 
far the suggested penalty might go, in- 
asmuch as it might require a defendant 
to divest himself of most, if not all, of his 
holdings of corporate stock, and so forth. 
Eager as I am, and as are people in the 
industry, to stop intentional and willful 
violations, I must agree with the com- 
mittee in their conclusion that this is 
not the way to do it. Rather, if any- 
thing is required, it should be by provid- 
ing further or more severe criminal 
penalties in a criminal! statute. 

As a practical matter, I think a per- 
son convicted of fraud will be removed 
from the industry by the ethics and prac- 
tices of the industry itself and may 
otherwise be prohibited from acquiring 
further lease acreage under existing law. 

If, as the committee report suggests, 
any clarification or change of the forum 
for determining violations and remedies 
is indicated as a resuit of the contesis 
and cases now pending, the proper action 
to be taken can best be determined after 
we have the experience of that litigation 
and proceedings. 

I am advised that hearings have been 
scheduled in the other body on similar 
legislation. I sincerely hope that there 
will be action with reasonable dispatch 
so that this much needed legislation can 
be fully realized. 

I again congratulate the committee 
for a difficult job well done and urge the 
support of their action in the public 
interest. 





AMENDING PUBLIC LAW 85—6264, RE- 
LATING TO DUAL CONTRACT 
AGREEMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10840) 
to amend Public Law 85—626 relating to 
dual rate contract agreements. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States .of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act entitled “To amend the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916”, approved August 12, 1958 
(72 Stat. 574), is amended by striking out 
“1960” and inserting in lieu thereof “1961”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
report which accompanies H.R. 10840 
recites the purpose of the bill, which is 
to extend for an additional year the 
standby legislation enacted during the 
Ist session of the 85th Congress. The 
report, however, does not go into the 
background of the standby legislation. 

That legislation was the result of a 
Supreme Court decision which held 
illegal a practice that had been followed 
by shipping lines for over 40 years. 
American and foreign ship operators 
have for years been members of shipping 
conferences organized for the purpose, 
amongst others, of agreeing upon rates. 
Normally, such agreements would be in 
violation of antitrust laws except for an 
act of Congress which legalized them. 

However, a practice developed under 
which a lower rate was auoted to a 
shipper who contracted to ship all of his 
cargo by a given line for a stated period 
of time than was quoted to shippers who 
did not so contract. This was called a 
dual rate system. Our Supreme Court 
he'd the practice illegal with respect to 
one conference. Other conferences were 
not involved except insofar as the same 
ruling might be rendered in subsequent 
actions brought against them. 

Cur Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries presented to the House a 
measure which permitted the dual rate 
system to be continued for a period of 
2 years to enable the committee to study 
the problem and seek to find some solu- 
tion to it. As the report indicates, ex- 
tensive hearings have been held, Ad- 
ditional time is required, however, for 
the committee to finalize its study and 
prepare legislation. Furthermore, the 
House Committee on Judiciary has been 
investigating certain anti-trust aspects 
of shipping practices, but has not com- 
pleted its consideration of the matters 
pending before it. Additional time is 
needed by both committees to complete 
their work, and H.R. 10840 is designed 
to provide it while at the same time 
permitting the dual rate system to con- 
tinue for another year. 

The hearings before our committee 
have convinced me beyond any doubt 
that some form of dual rate or contract 
system is necessary if the American 
merchant marine is to continue in exist- 
ence. All other foreign maritime na- 
tions authorize contract systems which 
go beyond the dual rate system. If our 
own merchdnt marine is to survive. it 
must be abje to compete with foreign 
lines for catgoes, and this it cannot do 
if some kind of “tying” or contract ar- 
rangement with shippers is not per- 
mitted, 

I have stated the problem in its most 
simple terms. Actually, the subject is 
quite involved, as the Members of the 
House will see when legislation propos- 
ing a solution is submitted. I certainly 
cannot speak for the Committee but I 
do want to emphasize most strongly 
the necessity for eventually legalizing 
the dual rate or some similar system. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

VYhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10840, extending the 
moratorium on operation of dual rate 
contract arrangements for 1 year. 

These dual rate contract arrange- 
ments can exist, of course, only through 
legislative exemption from our antitrust 
laws. For more than 18 months the 
Antitrust Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, of which I am 
chairman, has been intensively studying 
antitrust problems in the ocean freight 
industry. Our subcommittee has dis- 
covered during that time the existence 
cof numerous practices raising serious 
questions under the antitrust laws and 
uner the Shipping Act of 1916. 

We learned that in more than 40 years 
of administering the Shipping Act, the 
Federal Maritime Board and its prede- 
cessor agencies, through Democratic and 
Republican administrations alike, have 
been remiss in their enforcement of the 
shipping laws. Not once, in nearly half 
a century, has the regulatory agency 
charged with responsibility brought a 
sinele prosecution for violation of the 
limitations placed upon the industry's 
antitrust law exemption. Yet, our study 
revealed that in those intervening years, 
ecean carriers in the foreign commerce 
cf the United States have continually 
followed practices outlawed by our ship- 
ping laws and by the antitrust exemptive 
provisions. Indeed, many carriers have 
engaged in the very anticompetitive 
practices that the Shipping Act of 1916 
was intended to prohibit. 

As a result of this study by our Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, the Federal Mari- 
time Board has precipitately begun nu- 
merous investigations and cases against 
various steamship carriers for violations 
of the Shipping Act. The Department 
of Justice has empanelled grand juries on 
our two coasts to gather evidence of vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws. One of 
these grand juries has already issued 
nearly 100 subpenas for documents, and 
is studying scores of thousands of papers 
in connection with its duties. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, chaired by the able and 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner], has likewise been 
engaged in an extensive study of con- 
ferences and the dual rate system. 
Neither committee has completed its 
labors. 

However, our preliminary studies indi- 
cate that much work needs to be done 
to remedy existing violations. The 
steamship industry is badly in need of 
housecleaning. I, therefore, concur 
wholeheartedly in the hope expressed by 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries in House Report No. 1403, ac- 
companying this bill, that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Federal Maritime 
Board and the steamship conferences 
themselves “will take heed of the many 
matters uncovered by the committees 
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and take all steps necessary to correct 
conditions now existing.” 

But the work of these two committees 
must continue. The Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee will soon hold additional hear- 
ings. It then must study all of the evid- 
ence and testimony before it and make 
whatever recommendations it concludes 
are advisable. The Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries must like- 
wise study its record and report to the 
House. 

This clearly cannot be done before 
June 30, 1960, the expiration date of 
‘Public Law 85-626. Accordingly, I en- 
dorse the bill introduced by my friend, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, and 
urge its passage, so that the two commit- 
tees concerned may bring to a conclu- 
sion their studies in this most important 
field. 





PROVIDING FLEXIBILITY IN THE 
PERFORMANCE OF CERTAIN 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
AND WEATHER BUREAU FUNC- 
TIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2483) 
to provide flexibility in the performance 
of certain functions of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and of the Weather 
Bureau. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Unitcd States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of July 22, 1917, (61 Stat. 
400; 33 U.S.C. 873), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized to pay extra compensation to 
members of crews of vessels wien assigned 
duties as instrument observer or recorder, 
and to employees of other Federal agencies 
while observing tides or currents, or tending 
seismographs or macnetographs, at such 
rates as may be spccified from time to time 
by him.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Act of June 2, 1948 
(62 Stat. 286, as amended; 15 US.C. 327), is 
hereby revised to rcad as follows: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized to (a) appoint employees for the 
conduct of meteorological investigations in 
the Arctic region without regard to the civil 
service laws and fix their compensation with- 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 1071 and the follow- 
ing) and titles II and III of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
911 and the following), at base rates not 
to exceed the maximum scheduled rate for 
GS-12, and (b) grant extra compensation to 
employees of other Government agencies for 
taking and transmitting meteorological ob- 
servations.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





AUTHORIZING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HUBBELL TRADING POST NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SITE, ARIZ. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
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(H.R. 7279) to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Hubbell Trading Post Na- 
tional Historic: Site, in the State of 
Arizona, and for other purposes, with 
amendments. 

The Clerk read.as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of establishing the Hubbell Trading 
Post National Historic Site, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to purchase with 
donated funds or funds appropriated for the 
purpose, at a price to be agreed upon be- 
tween the Secretary and the owner or owners, 
not to exceed |the fair market value, the site 
and remaining structures of the Hubbell 
Trading Post at Ganado, Arizona, including 
the contents of cultural and historical value, 
together with such additional land and in- 
terests in land as in his discretion are needed 
to preserve and protect the post and its 
enyirons for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the public: Provided, That the total area 
so acquired shall not exceed one hundred 
and sixty acres: Provided further, That the 
amount of land retained for the purpose 
hereinbefore stated shall not be in excess 
of that amount of land reasonably required 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Upon a determination by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that sufficient land, 
structures, and other property have been 
acquired by the United States for the na- 
tional historic site, as provided in section 1 
of this Act, such property shall be estab- 
lished as the Hubbell Trading Fost National 
Historic Site, and thereafter shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (35 Stat. 535), as amended, 
An order of the Secretary, constituting no- 
tice of such establishment, shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. 
mandcd? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. 
mand a second. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inauiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, is the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. 
Mr. GROSS. 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa dcmands a second. 

Without objection, a second will be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr, 
ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
7279 by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLL] deals with a 
small area of land that was originally 
homesteaded in 1874 and became the ear- 
liest trading post in what is now the State 
of Arizona. The present buildings, still 
in use as a trading post, were erected in 
1900. Even in its present condition of 
private ownership, the site is popular to 
visitors because of its historic aspect. 

The current program is to prepare the 
site for an expected increase in visitors 
and to protect the site and its contents 
of historically valuable relics and art 
objects from dispersion. Included in the 


Is a second de- 


Speaker, I de- 


I am not, Mr. Speaker. 
Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
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art collection proposed to be acquired are 
works by many prominent western 
artists. 

The committee has been advised that 
about $300,000 is required to purchase 
the real and personal property needed 
for this purpose. Some of this amount 
would be returned later through the sale 
of surplus land after the exact bound- 
aries of the historic site are actually 
determined. The cost of restoration 
and development is estimated at $294,000 
in the first 5 years of the site. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 28] 


Alger Coffin Miller, Clem 

Anderson, Collier Mller, N.Y. 
Mont. Curtis, Mass. Minshall 

Anfuso Derwinski Mitchell 

Arends Devine Montoya 

Ashley Fallon O’Brien, N.Y. 

Ayres Gallagher Os:ners 

Baker Granahan Powell 

Bass, N.H. Gubser Quie 

Bennett, Mich. Hess Rains 

Blitch Kacem Reuss 

Bog zs Keiih Rostenkowski 

Bow:es Landrum Steed 

Broomfield McGinley Taylor 

Budge Macdona!d Zelenko 

Canfield Machrowicz 

Clark Michel 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 384 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE HUBBELL TRADING 
POST NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, 
ARIZ. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the quorum call I was trying to 
explain to the House the committee’s 
recommendation on H.R. 7279, a rather 
limited bill, for authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the Hubbell Trading Post 
National Historic Site, Ariz. 

Through enactment of H.R. 7279 the 
visitor in future years will find the Hub- 
bell Trading Post site properly protected 
and exhibited. He may safely and easily 
obtain inspiration from the relics and 
objects of art exhibited at the site and 
this heritage will be conserved for future 
generations, 

I join with my colleague from Arizona 
in recommending that this important ob- 
jective be accomplished through enact- 
ment of the measure. % 

Mr. Speaker, this project has been 
thoroughly investigated by the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments, an agency 
established by act of Congress to advise 
on such matters. The Board has classi- 
fied the site as having exceptional value 
in commemorating and illustrating the 
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history of the United States. The com- 
mittee knows of no opposition to the 
project. The owners of the privately 
owned property are willing to sell. Delay 
would be unfortunate since under the 
existing situation, the property may pass 
into other hands or be dispersed in a 
manner that would make acquisition 
more expensive or more difficult. I urge 
the support of all of my colleagues for 
this important measure. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first place I am 
becoming seriously concerned about this 
business of suspension of the rules. I 
wonder if the House still has a Rules 
Committee. I wonder why this long list 
of bills under suspension today; why the 
Rules Committee is being by-passed. It 
seems to me we are starting awfully early 
in this session to dispose of legislation 
under suspension of the rules, a proce- 
dure whereby debate is drastically lim- 
ited and no amendments can be offered. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam happy to vield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. This bill hapnrens to 
be not one of those bills thet is in the 
category to which my collezgue makes 
reference. This is not a very important 
bill. This does not establish any new 
policy. This bill comes under the 
amount of $1 million which usually 
passes on the Consent Calendar. There 
is nothing about this particular bill 
that I know of that would need a rule 
to bring it before the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to remind my good friend that his 
closing words, when he spoke only 2 or 
3 minutes ago, were that this is an im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. It is important as 
far as the overall national park pro- 
gram is concerned. But it establishes 
no new policy whatsoever. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, to get this 
proposition in proper focus, the Hubbell 
Trading Post, if you look at a road map, 
is located in the wilds of northeast 
Arizona on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion. It appears, according to the road 
map, to be near Ganado, Ariz. There 
appears to be one rather narrow, sur- 
faced road to Ganado, Ariz. So far as 
I can determine, it is not near any well- 
traveled highway. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Some time ago we 
authorized a rather large appropriation 
to build a road through the Navajo Res- 
ervation in order to permit those people 
to be able to make the peculiar kind of 
handcraft and art work that they have, 
and to sell it. This proposed project 
will be on that road and I think will be 
in harmony with the program that we 
authorized. 

Mr. GROSS. You do not have that 
ready today? 


will 
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Mr. ASPINALL. It is substantially 
completed at the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us get down to the 
bill itself. As I understand it, and I 
hope the gentleman from Colorado will 
correct me if I am wrong, the 156 acres 
constituting this Hubbell estate in the 
wilds of northeast Arizona has an as- 
sessed valuation, or did have in 1957, of 
$9,957. It is here proposed under this 
legislation, as I understand it, to pay 
the Hubbell estate $300,000, which in- 
cludes certain paintings and a certain 
ethnological collection. Am I approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

fy. UDALL. Real property in my 
State is assessed at about 10 percent of 
the real value. The $9,000 is really 
$109.C00. The specialized value of the 
artifazis, the ethnological collection, the 
Indian relics, has an additional value. 
But this is to be negotiated at the fair 
market price. They are to submit it 
back to the committee before final con- 
tracts are agreed to. 


Mr. GROSS. How much is land 
around this trading post worth per 
acre? 

Mr. UDALL. I do not know about 


that, but the real property, the build- 
ings, is assessed at $9,000. As I say, 
however, property is assessed at 10 per- 
cent. 

Mr. GROSS. With a few paintings 
and an ethnological collection, the price 
has gone up to $300,000. On top of that 
the bill calls for $294,000 for redevelop- 
ment purposes, and on top of that ap- 
proximately $23,000 for Federal manage- 
ment of this thing in the first year, and 
that will probably be pretty close to the 
figure in perpetuity. So this is approxi- 
mately the situation: 156 acres of land 
that will cost $300,000, including a few 
paintings, and a certain Indian collec- 
tion. In addition, there is $294,000 for 
development, plus $23,000 a year for 
management, or a total of more than 
$600,000. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] took the floor 2 or 
3 weeks ago. He is the chairman of the 
subcommittee handling Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations and he delivered 
some words of wisdom and truth. He 
said to the Members of the House, in 
effect: “If you do not want to pay the 
bills, do not pass legisiation that sets 
up the bill and then expect us to do 
anything but appropriate the money.” 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kir- 
WAN] has provided some very good ad- 
vice. I say to you again that if you 
vote for this proposition you are approv- 
ing an expenditure of more than half a 
million dollars to bail out an estate in 
the wilds of northeast Arizona. I want 
no part of it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
the gentleman feels that the wilds of 
northeastern Arizona somehow are out- 
side the country and do not deserve the 
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consideration of this body. I have more 
national parks and national monuments 
in my district than any other Member 
of this body and many of them are in 
northeastern Arizona. One of them hap- 
pens to be the Grand Canyon, which js 
probably the greatest of our nationa] 
wonders. 

As the Department said in reporting 
on this bill, this particular proposed his- 
toric site expresses a period in American 
history better than any other in the 
Southwest. This bill has gone through 
the mill. It is sponsored in the other 
body by my colleague and senior Senator 
from Arizona [CARL HAYDEN]. The ad- 
ministration has approved it. 

I might remind my colleague who is 
apparently disturbed about the expendi- 
tures that there is no department or 
bureau in this Government that comes 
nearer to paying its own way than the 
national park system because there are 
admission charges and all of this does 
not come out of the taxpayer’s pocket, 
but comes in part from the people who 
go there to visit these natural wonders 
and objects of historic interest. There- 
fore, I simply say to my colleagues that 
this is a sound investment. It has borne 
the test of the committee process, and I 
think it will be a welcome and valuable 
addition to the national park system. 
I urge that the bill be approved by my 
colleagues. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. What is the plan as 
to the total amount of 160 acres? 

Mr. UDALL. The committee in its 
deliberation felt that only that part of 
the real property actually needed for 
this purpose should be kept and the bal- 
ance should be sold. Of course, the pro- 
ceeds would go into the Treasury and 
that instruction is in the report and in 
the bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the privileze of traveling through 
that section of Arizona almost every 
year when coming back to Washington 
when the Congress convenes. I think 
the preservation of this site is most im- 
portant for the opportunity that will be 
afforded future generations to see it as it 
exists today. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank my colleague 
very much, and I only wish that many 
others of my colleagues would come to 
the wilds of northern Arizona and see 
some of our natural wonders. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan |Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of: Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the report on page 3, down 
near the bottom it says: 

The post includes in its present makeup 
many intangible elements of feeling and as- 
sociation with important parts of the Amer- 
ican heritage. 


Now, this may be all right, but I won- 
der how many of us remember that only 
15 percent of the land in Arizona is 
owncd hy private individuals or corpora- 
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tions. The rest of it is State or Federal 
land, so I was told. We had hearings 
out there recently on a matter having 
to do with the sale of public lands, to 
which the committee appointed objected 
strenuously. Down here in the South- 
west on the waterfront, certainly there 
are historic sites. The Members who 
have been in the habit of going out that 
way know of these blocks of building in 
the southwest, and just within the last 
week Herzogs and a dozen of those places 
down there have all been leveled off to 
put through this new highway or for a 
real estate development. I wonder if 
pretty soon they will be going down to 
Mount Vernon and put in a parking lot. 
Apparently, someone would if it were 
near enough to Arlington. When you 
talk about preserving historic spots and 
thinking of the beginnings of our coun- 
try, I just cannot understand why it is 
that all of these blocks of old buildings 
in the southwest section of the city 
have been torn down. Then, I under- 
stand, there are 134 acres over in the 
Northeast that some real estate specula- 
tors are after, and later they are going 
to clean up from the Capitol clear over 
to the Anacostia River, and then make 
that all land covered by Federal buiid- 
ings. Some of our people go abroad, 
they tell me—I do not know why they 
go—but, they go abroad so it is said to 
see what has been left by other civiliza- 
tions. To projit and learn from the 
past. They say they learn something 
from what they see has happened to 
nations which have preceded our own. 
They get an experience that you cannot 
get anywhere else. But, here some folks 
. will never be satisfied until they get this 

land—well, maybe ali of Virginia—I do 
not know whether these fellows in Vir- 
ginia are going to consent or not—and 
in Marvland—prebably covered with 
Federal buildings. Somebody, my very 
able friend and colleacue, the gentleman 
from Virginia |Mr. BroyyuiLLt! may suc- 
ceed and I noticed the other day dropped 
in a bill that would take from the States 
their proportion of the Federal patron- 
age employees that we have always had 
and give all Federal jobs here in the Dis- 
trict-—I suppose to Virginia. 

If we do not watch our step, the first 
thing we know there will be nothing left 
here in this country that has any con- 
nection with the past. While I do not 
believe in living in the past, I have been 
advised that we could learn something 
from what happened to other people in 
other lands. It occurs to me at this time 
that we take care of some of our own 
people, homes, and land here in the 
Capital, try to preserve this a little, and 
perhaps it would be ketter than going 
away off into Arizona to create another 
park. If they must have it, all right, 
but in the meantime can we not preserve 
alittle of Washington? We know about 
sending all this money abroad, some $80 
billion have gone over there, and appar- 
ently no relief yet. Even my good friend 
from Minnesota, who is to leave us, as I 
understand it, wrote a report the other 
day, and he admits that we wasted at 
least a few dollars and have not accom- 
plished all that we expected or any ap- 
preciable part of it. 
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Mr. JUDD. I do not know why the 
gentleman said “the gentleman who is 
leaving us.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I just 
saw you going out. 

Mr. JUDD. I thought I might hear 
some pearls of wisdom, so I came back. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
compliment is wholly undeserved. Iam 
a great admirer of the gentleman, but I 
cannot go along when we get to the point 
where we are impoverishing some of our 
own people. 

Mr. JUDD. The Recorp should show 
clearly that the report, to which the 
gentleman referred, is not the first time 
that I have pointed out things in the 
administration of the foreign aid pro- 
gram that I could not approve. I have 
been working about 12 months a year to 
try to make it more effective. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No one 
has any doubt about that. You have al- 
ways tried to protect our own people. I 
cannot yield any more. That is all true, 
however. But the amount of money 
advocated spending is more than the 
wealth of the next generations. I am 
happy to know you are now cailing for 
efficiency and less waste, but I hope we 
do not get all the clothes from our Amer- 
ican people and put them on the backs 
of the Chinese or any other group we 
have all felt so sorry for. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlernan from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GRCSS. fr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O’Haral. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinéis. Mr. Speak- 
er, I must answer to my constituents. 
I find here in Report No. 1250 that the 
assessed valuation of the real property in 
1957 was $9,957, and that the owner 
eraciously has expressed a willingness to 
sell the property for $300,000. 

There may be an answer, but it will 
have to be a pretty good answer or I 
cannot look my constituents in the face 
if I vote for this. 

Mr. UDALL. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. UDALL. We discussed this mat- 
ter a few moments ago. I made two 
points: The first is that real property 
valuations for tax purposes in my State 
are about 10 percent. The $9,000 rep- 
resents a real property value of about 
$100.000. But the real value of this 
trading post lies in the collection of In- 
dian artifacts, art work, Indian blank- 
ets, and so forth. 

This is a place, Mr. Speaker, where 
President Teddy Roosevelt visited on sev- 
eral occasions. He was a great lover 
of the West and he used to visit this 
trading post. It is the value of the art 
collection, the artifacts, that constitute 
the real value in this instance. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Nobody loves 
the past more than do I, and I consist- 
ently have supported legislation for na- 
tional parks and shrines preserving his- 
toric spots for the inspiretion of oncom- 
ing generations. But I do have to face 
my constituents, and I do not know how 
they could understand my vote for some- 
thing, no matter how laudable its pure 
pose, that on the surface was crossly 
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overpriced. Allowing, as the gentleman 
states, the appraised value is one-tenth 
of the real value there still is a dis- 
crepancy of over $200,000, which has been 
explained very casually and with nothing 
on which we can hang our hats. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. These are the figures 
that were given to us in the presenta- 
tion of this matter before the commit- 
tee. The price will be fixed after proper 
appraisal. There will not be any money 
paid without fair appraisal, and I can as- 
sure the gentleman he will have nothing 
to answer to his constituents for. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina |Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman from Arizona a question? 
Why is it necessary to acquire the entire 
157 acres? The trading post, as I un- 
derstand, is susceptible of being cut off 
from the rest of the property. Why 
should we have to acquire the entire 157 
acres? \ 

Mr. ASPINALL. The area is presently 
in a single tract and must be purchased 
as a unit. In the report, however, we 
contemplate the problem the gentleman 
anticinates. We have indicated that we 
want to cut off of the property that 
which is not needed for the facility, the 
balance to be sold at the fair market 
price. So the ultimate outcome will be 
just what the gentleman wants. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute to ask the gentleman from 
Arizona why does the State of Arizona 
not take over this trading post? 

Mr. UDALL. This trading post falls 
in a different category than State parks. 
The Park' Service people and we in Ari- 
zona feel that it belongs in the national 
system rather than in the State park 
system. The State has been interested 
in other types of historic sites than this 
particular one. 

Mr. GROSS. Has an appraisal been 
made of the Indian collection involved? 

Mr. UDALL. None has been made. 
There is to be an appraisal before pur- 
chase. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but you want to 
spend, under the terms of this bill, $300,- 
000 for the property without an appraisal 
of the collection. 

Mr. UDALL. No; my colleague does 
not understand. The $300,600 is a limit. 
It will be appraised at firm market value, 
and that will be the price. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand the limit, 
and I have no intention of trying to 
justify the spending of a total of $600,- 
000 on this project, plus an indefinite 
amount in perpetuity for upkeep. I can- 
not justify this to my taxpayers and I 
do not intend to try. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of any time I may have remaining. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I must 
enter my protest against this proposal to 
pay $300,C00 of the taxpayers money for 
157 acres of desert which the owners, in 
rendering the same ffor’ taxation, 
acknowledge has a value of only $9,000. 
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In addition the bill would authorize the 
expenditure of another $300,000 for re- 
modeling some old buildings, then, in 
perpetuity, at least $25,000 per year for 
upkeep. 

This is obviously an attempt to bail 
out the owners of worthless property at 
the expense of the American taxpayer. 
It is no wonder that our national budget 
cannot be balanced. Surely the Mem- 
bers of this House will not adopt this 
proposal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 7279, as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 67, noes 36. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 171, nays 208, not voting 52, 





as follows: 


YEAS—171 
Albert Green, Pa. Oliver 
Aspinall Haley Patman 
Avery Harris Perkins 
Bailey Healey Pfost 
Baldwin Herlong Poage 
Baring Hotifield Porter 
Barrett Horan Price 
Barry Hosmer Prokop 
Bass, Tenn, Hull Quigley 
Beckworth Ikard Randall 
Bennett, Fla. Inouye Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bentley Irwin Rhodes, Pa. 
Berry Jarman Riley 
Blatnik Jennings Rivers, Alaska 
Boland Johnson, Calif. Rivers, S.C. 
Bolling Johnson, Colo. Roberts 
Bowles Johnson, Wis. Rogers, Colo. 
Boykin Jones, Ala. Rogers, Fla. 
Brademas Judd Rogers, Mass 
Breeding Karsten Roosevelt 
Brewster Kasem Rutherford 
Brooks, La. Kee Saund 
Brooks, Tex. Kelly Saylor 
Brown, Mo. Keogh Selden 
Buckley Kilday Sheppard 
Burdick Kilgore Shipley 
Burke, Ky. King, Calif. Short 
Byrne, Pa. King, Utah Sikes 
Carnahan Kluczynski Sisk 
Celler Kowalski Smith, Iowa 
Chenoweth Kyl Smith, Miss. 
Cohelan Laird Staggers 
Cooley Lane Steed 
Daddario Langen Stubblefield 
Daniels Lankford Sullivan 
Dawson Libonatt Teague, Calif. 
Denton McCormack Teague, Tex. 
Dixon McDowell Thomas 
Dooley McFall Thompson, N.J. 
Doyle McGovern Thompson, Tex, 
Dulski McIntire Thornberry 
Edmondson McMillan Toll 
Elliott McSween Tollefson 
Evins Mahon Trimble 
Fascell Merrow Udall 
Fisher Metcalf Ullman 
Flood Miller, Wainwright 
Fogarty George P. Walter 
Foley Mills Westland 
Forand Moorhead Wier 
Friedel Morgan Willis 
Garmatz Morris, N. Mex. Wilson 
Gathings Morris, Okla. Withrow 
George Multer Wright 
Giaimo Murphy Young 
Gilbert Nix Zablocki 
Gray Norrell 
Green, Oreg. O’Hara, Mich. 

NAYS—208 
Abbitt Addonizio Allen 
Abernethy Alexander Andersen, 
Adair Alford Minn. 


[Roll No. 29] 
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Andrews Gavin Mumma 
Ashmore Glenn Murray 
Auchincloss Goodell Natcher 
Baker Grant Nelsen 
Barr Griffin Norblad 
Bates Griffiths O'Brien, Til. 
Belcher Gross O’Hara, Ill, 
Betts Hagen O’Konski 
Bolton Halleck O'Neill 
Bonner Halpern Osmers 
Bosch Hardy Ostertag 
Bow Harmon Passman 
Bray Harrison Pelly 
Brock Hays Philbin 
Brown, Ga. Hébert Pilcher 
Brown, Ohio Hechler Pillion 
Broyhill Hemphill Pirnie 
Burke, Mass. Henderson Poff 
Burleson Hiestand Preston 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoeven Pucinski 
Cahill Hoffman, Ill. Rabaut 
Cannon Hoffman, Mich. Rains 
Casey Hogan Ray 
Cederberg Holland Reece, Tenn. 
Chamberlain Holt Rees, Kans. 
Chelf Holizman Riehlman 
Church Huddleston Robison 
Coad Jackson Rodino 
Colmer Jensen Rogers, Tex. 
Conte Johansen Rooney 
Cook Johnson, Md. Roush 
Corbett Jonas St. George 
Cramer Jones, Mo. Santangelo 
Cunningham Karth Schenck 
Curtin Kastenmeier Schwengel 
Curtis, Mass, Kilburn Scott 
Curtis, Mo. Kirwan S'ler 
Dague Kitchin Simpson 
Davis, Ga. Knox Smith, Calif. 
Davis. Tenn. Lafore Smith, Kans. 
Delaney Latta Smith, Va. 
Dent Lennon Springer 
Derounian Lesinski Stratton 
Devine Levering Taber 
Diggs Lindsay Teller 
Dingell Lipscomb Thomson, Wyo 
Donohue Loser Tuck 
Dorn, N. Y. McCulloch Utt 
Dorn, S.C. McDonough Vanik 
Dowdy Mack, Il. Van Pelt 
Downing Mack, Wash. Van Zandt 
Dwyer Madden Vinson 
Everett Mailliard Wallhauser 
Farbstein Marshall Wampler 
Feighan Martin Watts 
Fenton Mason Weaver 
Fino Matthews Weis 
Flynn May Wharton 
Flynt Meader Whiterer 
Ford Mever Whitten 
Forrester Milliken Widnall 
Fountain Moeller Williams 
Frazier Monagan Winstead 
Frelinghuysen Moore Volf 
Fulton Morrison Yates 
Gallagher Moss Younger 
Gary Moulder 
NOT VOTING—52 

Alger Clark Miller, Clem 
Anderson, Coffin Miller, N. Y. 

Mont. Collier Minshall 
Anfuso Derwinski Mitchell 
Arends Durham Montoya 
Ashley Fallon O'Brien, N.Y. 
Ayres Granahan Powell 
Barden Gubser Quie 
Bass, N.H. Hargis Reuss 
Baumhart Hess Rostenkowski 
Becker Kearns Scherer 
Bennett, Mich. Keith Shelley 
Blitch Landrum Stack 
Boggs McGinley Svence 
Broomfield facdonald Taylor 
Budge Machrowicz Thompson, La. 
Canfield Magnuson Zelenko 


Chiperfield 


So, two-thirds not having voted in fa- 
vor thereof, the motion to suspend the 


Michel 


rules and pass the bill was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 

Mr. Boggs and Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. 
Arends against. 

Mr. Fallon and Mr. Montoya for, with Mr. 
McGinley against. 

Mr. Shelley and Mrs. Granahan for, with 
Mr. Becker against. 

Mr. Clark and Mr. Anderson of Montana 
for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York and Mr. Bass of 
New Hampshire for, with Mr. Zelenko against. 
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Mr. Kearns and Mr. Reuss for, with Mr, 
Miller of New York against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Gubser, 
Mr. Slack with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Alger. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Coffin with Mr. Canfield. 


Mr. Clem Miller with Mr. Bennett of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Minshall, 

Mr. Machrowicz with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Chi. 
perfield. 

Mr. Hargis with Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Loser changed his vote from 


“vea” to “nay.” 

Mr. Farss:iIn changed his vote from 
“wen tO“nay.” 

Mr. HoLtzmMan changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. TELLER changed his vote from 
“veo” to “nay.” 

Mr. LatrD changed his vote from “‘nay” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 





AUTHORIZING ACQUISITION OF 
LAND FOR DONATION TO THE 


PAN AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANI- 
ZATION AS A HEADQUARTERS 
SITE 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 7579) to authorize the acquisition 
of land for donation to the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization as a headquar- 
ters site. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as may be necessary 
for the Administrator of General Services 
to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, including any expenses of such 
acquisition, the land in the northwest sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia, known as 
square 59, bounded on the north and south 
by Virginia Avenue and E Street, and on the 
east and west by Twenty-second and Twen- 
ty-third Streets, together with any building 
and improvements thereon. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices is hereby authorized to convey without 
consideration the property acquired under 
section 1 of this Act to the Pan American 
Health Organization, formerly known as the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization, for use as 
a headquarters site, subject to the condi- 
tion that the site development plan be co- 
ordinated with the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. 


The SPEAKER. Is 
manded? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. 


a second de- 


I am not. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from Iowa opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second is considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides the first 
opportunity since the trip of President 
Eisenhower to South America, for this 
Congress to validate a U.S. com- 
mitment and to demonstrate tan- 
gibly our interest in inter-American re- 
lations and hemispheric solidarity. The 
bill provides for the acquisition of a site 
at an estimated cost of $875,000 to be 
presented to the Pan American Health 
Organization for the construction by 
that organization of a permanent head- 
quarters building here in Washington. 

The Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion, created in 1902, is the oldest 
regional health organization in the 
world. It is the largest specialized 
agency of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. It conducts programs of 
vital significance throughout the hem- 
isphere in the eradication of such dread 
diseases as malaria, smallpox, typhoid, 
tuberculosis and yellow fever. It con- 
ducts programs of the action type, such 
as spraying, quarantining, providing in- 
oculations for epidemic disease eradica- 
tion. The organization’s activities have 
actually eradicated malaria in many 
parts of Latin America. In addition to 
these action type programs, it conducts 
valuable consultation and research pro- 
grams for the benefit of member gov- 
ernments. Every government in Cen- 
tral and South America is a member of 
this organization. 

Its present temporary headquarters is 
totally inadequate for the conduct of this 
energetic and vitally important program 
which employs 800 people and operates 
on a total budget of some $10.700,000. 
The headquarters are scattered among 
four separate buildings. The organiza- 
tion owns two former residences; rents 
a third, and occupies the top floor of an 
Office building. 

In 1950 the organization voted to erect 
a@ permanent headquarters. Our Gov- 
ernment at that time invited this or- 
ganization to construct this building in 
Washington, and offered to provide a 
suitable site for the building. 

Similar offers were made by Mexico, 
Panama, and Peru: but the delegates 
voted overwhelmingly to accept our in- 
vitation and to erect their permanent 
headquarters here in Washington. En- 
actment of this bill will make that pos- 
sible. It will redeem and validate our 
pledge and invitation. 

It is estimated that a building costing 
approximately $4 million will be erected, 
toward which the Pan American Health 
Organization already possesses assets of 
Some $1 million. 

This bill has been urgently requested 
by the State Department. It has been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget; 
it has been approved by the National 
Capital Planning Commission; it has 
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been approved by the General Services 
Administration. 

A similar bill pased the Senate last 
August. This bill has been approved 
unanimously by the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House. 

Our Government has issued an invita- 
tion to the other governments of our 
hemisphere; they have accepted the in- 
vitation. Passage of this bill is necessary 
to validate and redeem the invitation and 
the commitment our State Department 
has made. I therefore urge favorable 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Texas—and I 
am not opposed to the concept or the 
philosophy under which he suggests that 
we must spend up to $3 million; I think 
it is worth while-—but why, for example, 
should we buy this property close to the 
State Department when the CIA build- 
ing is about to become available for such 
an operation and it would not be neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to go 
out and purchase new iand? There are 
other areas I would like to mention for 
the gentleman's consideration. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing a question or making a statement? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Put in the form 
of a question, let me suggest that there 
are five available properties now owned 
by the Federal Government, including 
the Congers Laundry, which the State 
Department owns, directly across from 
it. Why could it not be used rather than 
purchasing this new property? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That was one of the 
questions we raised in our committee. 
The spokesman for the General Services 
Administration has said that none of 
these sites is suitable for this purpose, 
and in this the State Department has 
concurred. I yicld to the agency in the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment which has been charged with the 
responsibility for making such appraisals. 
It is the judgment of the State Depart- 
ment and of the General Services Ad- 
ministration that none of the other prop- 
erties would be suitable for this purpose, 
and they have unanimously recommend- 
ed instead that we purchase this par- 
ticular property which they have found 
off Virginia Avenue between 22d and 23d 
Streets, which they say is ideal for this 
purpose. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Texas would consider 
the fact that this property was not under 
consideration at the time the request in 
H.R. 7579 was made this year; that prop- 
erty had not been settled on. If the 
CIA is going to move out, would it not 
be well to consider the use of the site 
rather than purchase additional prop- 
erty? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Indeed, it would; and 
as a matter of fact I would like to say 
to the gentleman that since that time 
I have inquired of the State Department 
about that very thing, and their conclu- 
sion is still identical with what it was 
earlier, that this building would not be 
suitable nor nearly so desirable as the 
property they have under consideration. 


Speaker, 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. The suggestion seems to be 
that when the CIA moves out of its 
present building, it will stand empty. 
Of course, there are several other agen- 
cies of the Government that need and 
want that property and would be eager 
to move in right away. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If I may with 
the permission of the gentleman from 
Texas, I will say that I am not opposing 
this concept but I am just raising the 
question as to the best use of sites 
presently available. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that it would not 
be appropriate for us to maintain title 
to the land on which the Pan American 
Health Organization should build its 
building. If we are going to make a gift 
we must do so in good faith. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Is it not true also, since 
the commitment was made in 1950, the 
United States would provide a site and 
the General Services Administration, the 
State Department, and the Organization 
of American States then try to find a 
suitable site and finally resolved on this 
one, which indicates it is not something 
that was decided hastily but something 
that has been under consideration for 
years and years. If we in the United 
States and in Washington do not accept 
this responsibility and this commitment 
then this organization is going to Mexico, 
Panama, or Peru and we will lose the 
employment of 250 people, also we will 
lose the opportunity to construct a build- 
ing which obviously would go to other 
countries if they were successful in their 
bid. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman is com- 
pletely correct. . 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington {Mr. Mack}. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. Government has been 
a member of the Pan American Health 
Organization since 1902, or for a period 
of almost 58 years. All of the countries 
of South, North, and Central America, 
except Canada, are members of it. 

The purpose of the Pan American 
Health Organization is to combat 
disease, both physical and mental, 
wherever found in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It does so by research, by the 
exchange of medical scientific informa- 
tion and by encouraging advance studies 
by medical men in our universities and 
colleges. 

I am informed by those in position to 
know that the Organization has accom- 
plished much good in combating ma- 
laria, in overcoming that dread disease 
known as the yaws in Haiti, by the 
exchange of information on methods of 
fighting tuberculosis, and by making 
dried smallpox vaccine available in the 
tropical countries. 

I am convinced that it is a worthwhile 
organization and has done good work. 
When we fight disease in neighboring 
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nations, we not only help them but help 
ourselves by gaining added protection 
for our own people. Also, it should, and 
no doubt does, make the United States 
additional good will among our neigh- 
bors. 

The Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion working to benefit the people of 
more than 20 countries operates on a 
budget of only about $10 million a year. 

Of this money, $3,500,000 comes in di- 
rect contributions from the member 
nations with the United States supplying 
66 percent of it. The remaining $7 mil- 
lion is obtained from the World Health 
Organization to which the United States 
supplies one-third its cost. Of the $10 
million expended annually by the Pan 
American Health Organization, the 
United States supplies in fact about 45 
percent. 

The headquarters of this Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization since its incep- 
tion has always been here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The question involved in this 
legislation is whether we want to keep 
that headquarters here or let it go to 
some other nation. 

At the 1950 Convention of the Pan 
American Health Organization, Mexico, 
Peru, and Panama, each invited the Pan 
American Health Organization to move 
its permanent headquarters to one of 
these countries. American delegates to 
that convention told the convention the 
United States was willing to provide a 
site in Washington, D.C., for a perma- 
nent headauarters building. 

This bill would fulfill that commit- 
ment. A site is being proposed on Vir- 
ginia Avenue between 22d and 23d 
Streets. It consists of about 2 acres. 
The estimated cost is $874,000. 

If Congress provides this site, it will be 
assured that the headquarters of this 
worthwhile humanitarian organization 
always will remain in our National Cap- 
ital where it should be. If we do not 
provide the site, the headquarters of the 
organization may be moved to Mexico, 
Peru, or Panama, all of which countries 
have manifest an interest in having it. 

Te U.S. cost will not be lessened 
if the headquarters are moved to 
some other country. Congress therefore 
should pass this bill. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. What amount did the 
gentleman say this land was estimated to 
cost? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Eight 
hundred and seventy-four thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much inter- 
ested in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Texas in opening the argument on 
behalf of this bill. If we must continue 
to spend money in order to curry the 
favor of the South Americans, why, Mr. 
Speaker, I would point out that only 
last year’-Congress passed a bill creating 
an Inter-American Bank to provide them 
with loans with a capitalization of $1 
billion of which the United States 
agreed to put up nearly $500 million. 
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How much does the gentleman want the 
American taxpayers to spend to demon- 
strate their interest in the Central and 
South American countries? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In answer to that, I 
will say I want us to approve the pur- 
chase of this site that is estimated to 
cost $875,000 today. 

Mr. GROSS. The site will cost a min- 
imum of $875,000 and it may cost more. 

Mr. WRIGHT. My statement was not 
that it was a minimum. 

Mr. GROSS. I said a minimum. I 
did not say the gentleman said a mini- 
mum. On top of that we are committed, 
as I read the report, to provide the big 
end of the cost of the building. The bill 
is silent on the exact amount. The bill 
reads this way: “There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise provided 
such sum” and so on and so forth. 
That is the good old open door to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. CRAMER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. This is just an au- 
thorization bill. It requires further ac- 
tion by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Sure, this is a bleank 
check. Send this bill to the Committee 
on Appropriations and then wonder why 
they come back and say, “‘You voted for 
this. What do you expect us to do with 
it except appropriate the money?” 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yicid further, the ques- 
tion, it seems to me, is a basic question of 
the relationship between this Nation and 
Central and South America. Of course, 
after the President’s visit and his dem- 
onstration of good will and the demon- 
stration of good will toward this coun- 
try, it seems to me that this certainly 
is not the time to-be repudiating an 
agreement which our representatives 
entered into with the members of the 
Organization of American States. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; the State Depart- 
ment, with its long nose that it sticks 
into the affairs of all nations of the 
world, got us committed to this thing, 
and that without any reference to the 
Congress. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. GROSS. 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. As I understand it, 
after turning over about $900,000 worth 
of American taxpayers’ real estate to 
this international Organization, a build- 
ing would be constructed thereon. 

Mr.GROSS. Right. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa know the amount 
of the American share of the cost of the 
erection of that building in the event 
it were erected? 

Mr. GROSS. According to the report, 
it would be $2 million; a minimum of 
$2 million. 

Mr. ROONEY. The full American 
share of the cost of the construction of 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


I yield to the gentleman 
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the building, after the property is turneq 
over? 

Mr. GROSS. A minimum of $2 mi]. 
lion. 

Mr. ROONEY. The U.S. share wou!lg 
be 66 percent of the total cost of the 
building, would it not? 

Mr. GROSS. It would be somewhere 
in that neighborhood. Of course, with 
the building site it would be more than 
that. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyicld to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. To answer the ques. 
tion of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney], it is my understanding 
from reading the report and talking 
about it, thet the entire cost is borne 
by the United States as part and parcel 
of this gift. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washinzcton. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The 
U.S. Federal Government would pur- 
chase the property and turn it over free 
to the Pan-American Health Organiza. 
tion. The building would be financed 
by funds of the Pan-American Health 
Organization. These funds are paid in 
this way: $3.5 million is raised by the 
participating nations, of which the USS. 
Government supplies 66 percent. About 
$7 million comes from the World Health 
Organization to which the American 
Government supplies about one-third. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to point out simply this. The World 
Health Organization is going to build a 
building. We are going to put up 66 
percent of it. The question is, Is it to be 
built in America, with American labor, 
in Washington, D.C., or in Mexico, with 
Mexican labor? That is the only issue 
involved in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. But the 66 percent does 
not take into consideration the $900,000 
for the site, does it? 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
permit me to answer, I will say to the 
gentleman that 215 people who are em- 
ployed in Washincton, D.C. 

Mr. GROSS. That is not my question. 
The figure the gentleman gave does not 
include the $900,000. 

Mr. CRAMER. Obviously, but I say 
to the gentieman that 215 Americans em- 
ployed in Washington, D.C., if the build- 
ing were not in Washington, D.C., would 
be Mexicans employed in Mexico or 
Panamanians employed in Panama, and 
I think it is good business. 

Mr. GROSS. So we have another of 
those beautiful deals that the State De- 
partment has engineered, and we are 
called upon today to authorize the 
money. I wonder if some of the experts 
here on the Committee on Public Works 
could tell me how much the member 
nations of this Organization owe to the 
funds that they are supposed to have 
paid in up to this time. Can anybody 
tell us? Can the gentleman from Texas 
tell us the amount of the uncollected 
assessments? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I know of no uncol- 
lected assessments. 
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Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that there are uncollected 
assessments. 

Mr. WRIGHT. No;Idonot know that 
there are uncollected assessments. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], I am sure, held 
hearings last year, and in those hearings 
there was a table showing the uncollected 
assessments. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point since he 
has raised the question of the cost of the 
building. 

Mr.GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does the gentleman 
realize that the Organization has already 
committed itself to the construction of a 
building? Itis going tobe built. Weare 
going to participate unless we were to 
withdraw from this Organization; and I 
do not know of anybody who is suggest- 
ing that. We are going to participate to 
the same extent, wherever it is built. 
The only purpose of this bill is to permit 
it to be built as they had accepted the 
invitation to do so here in Washington. 

Mr. GROSS. In the first place, I do 
not know that a building is going to be 
constructed. If they want +o build it in 
Washington, I think there is a cheaper 
site available. If the building is built 
somewhere else—and perhaps that would 
be a good thing—we will at least save 
almost $1 million by not purchasing the 
private property that the gentleman sug- 
gests we do buy at a cost of $20 per 
square foot in order to put a building 
on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to present to the House cer- 
tain facts and figures which have not 
been presented heretofore. 

In the’ first place, I wondered whether 
the capable and hard working gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELpEN], the chair- 
man of a very distinguished subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, is present. It would seem 
to me important to learn whether 
his committee has considered the in- 
ternational implications of this ques- 
tion. It is painful to hear an argu- 
ment of international policy made only 
by a committee charged with building 
authority. This is properly the business 
of Foreign Affairs. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] has presented the argument 
that a repudiation of this building would 
be a slap at South America. I think 
that is rather a unique way of getting the 
Congress to appropriate $2 million. I 
would like to submit for the record that 
there are at the present time at least five 
adequate potential quarters for this 
building instead of spending $2 million 
as now proposed. The first, as I have 
Stated, is the soon to be vacated CIA 
building. There is property on the lo- 
cation of the National Health Institutes. 
There is adequate ground in the area 
of the Naval Hospital. The former 
Conger’s Laundry directly across the 
Street from the State Department was 
recently acquired by the State Depart- 
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ment and is now owned by the United 
States. Finally, what about some of the 
Naval Observatory property? 

It seems to me that the price of $20 
a foot is going to be disputed. It is 
ridiculously low for this valuable land. 
The price mentioned in the report will 
probably be doubled or at least go up 
two-thirds again as much as has been 
reported. But that does not seem to 
me to be the issue. The issue with 
which we are faced is, Does the Federal 
Government have adequate property 
that it can use, instead of our voting 
this afternoon to go out and buy new 
property? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we should focus attention on exactly 
what the issue is here. The issue, No. 1, 
is the question of authorizing $874,000 
period. Now as to the question of con- 
structing the building; the building is 
going to be constructed whether in 
Washington or Mexico City, Panama 
City, or Feru, and the United States, un- 
der its past procedures and agreements, 
is going to pay 66 percent of the cost 
of the construction of that building 
wherever it is constructed. The only 
issue involved here is the question of 
$374,000 for the location of the site. I 
say it is a good investment. I say it is 
an essential investment. And why is it? 

As the committee report itself states 
on page 5: 

There are several advantages in maintain- 
ing the headquarters of this outstanding in- 
ter-American Organization in Washington. 
Tie Pan American Health Organization— 


I interpolate that it has been in ex- 

istence since 1902 and has been located 
in Washington, D.C., since 1902, doing 
some of the finest work of any agency in 
the Government in international rela- 
tionships— 
The Pan American Health Organization, as 
the largest specialized agency of the Organ- 
ization of American States, must coordinate 
its activities with the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, and other specialized agencies of 
the Organization of American States having 
their headquarters in Washington, and the 
embassies of member states. 


It is logical that Washington, DC., 
should be the location because the Pan 
American Health Organization has daily 
contacts with the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration in planning and car- 
rying out its hemispherewide programs. 
Among the most important of these pro- 
grams are malaria eradication, interna- 
tional quarantine services, and training 
of health personnel. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Did we correctly under- 
stand the gentleman to say that follow- 
ing the President’s trip to South Amer- 
ica he committed us to the building? 

Mr. CRAMER. No; I did not say that. 
This is the first opportunity since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's trip to Latin America 
for Congress to tangibly demonstrate our 
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interest in inter-American relations and 
hemispheric solidarity. 

Mr. EVINS. The Congress was com- 
mitted to the building of a dam in Mex- 
ico following a trip by the President to 
Mexico. Each trip brings more and 
more commitments without consulting 
the Congress on appropriations. 

Mr. CRAMER. This has no direct re- 
lationship to the President’s trip, but 
does involve our relations with those na- 
tions as was involved in the President’s 
trip. I am saying that this is the first 
opportunity this Congress has had since 
his visit to Latin America to tangibly 
demonstrate our interest in inter-Ameri- 
can relations and hemispheric solidarity 
and in continuing to provide much- 
needed assistance in the most vital area 
of health, as well as to validate the U.S. 
moral commitment. 

Mr. Speaker, what are some of the 
jobs being done by this Health Organi- 
zation? Listen to this. This is what it 
means to America. It not only means 
to America, as I previously pointed out, 
that it means constructing a building 
with American workers in Washington, 
D.C., as compared to constructing it in 
Mexico with Mexican workers. It also 
means the employment of 250 people in 
Washington, D.C , as compared toa large 
portion of them being employed as Mex- 
icans in Mexico. 

What else does it do? This is a good 
example of what this Organization does, 
and this is why it is important to 
America. 

The border region between the United 
States and Mexico has a population of 
1,884 500, of which 1,242,500 are in the 
United States. Public health problems 
common to both sides of the border in- 
clude rabies, venereal diseases, tubercu- 
losis, water supplies, waste disposal, and 
tourist center sanitation. To provide a 
coordinated attack on these common 
problems, the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization established a field offize in 
El Paso, Tex., in 1942. As a result of 
the work of this office, and the interest 
of the health authorities, local, State, 
and national in both countries, the 
United States-Mexico Border Public 
Health Association was established in 
1943. 

This is one of the functions to co- 
ordinate on the border the health prob- 
lem between the United States and Mex- 
ico. I think that is extremely essential 
so far as the health of the citizens of 
the United States of America is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman 
has made a very excellent foreign policy 
argument as the principal reason for 
purchasing this property. As a matter 
of parliamentary curiosity, does the gen- 
tleman know whether this question was 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
or more specifically, the Latin-American 
Subcommittee of that Committee? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman full 
knows—— 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No; I do not 
know. 


Speaker, 
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Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
study the bill and the handling of it in 
the House, he will see that it was re- 
ported unanimously out of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works of the House, and 
likewise on the Senate side. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The question 
was whether it went to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the gentleman 
has heard the expressions of some of the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on the floor this afternoon con- 
cerning their favorable attitude concern- 
ing this legislation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. My auestion is 
that the principal reason, I would imag- 
ine, that your committee would be in- 
volved would be the cost of the property 
and the price. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is exactly right, 
our Building and Grounds Subcommittee 
has jurisdiction of buildings and sites. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. So the question 
is not as to the foreign affairs implica- 
tion, but the question is whether there 
are other properties available that could 
be given for the performance of this 
function. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, I introduced this bill because I 
have an equal interest in our interna- 
tional relationships with Central and 
South America between this country and 
those nations as I do and have in ac- 
quiring the site, and I do not see how 
we can separate the two. Frankly, our 
friendly hemispheric relations is the 
main reason I introduced the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pan American 
Health Organization, created in 1902, is 
the oldest international health organiza- 
tion in the world. It is the largest 
specialized agency of the Organization of 
American States. It conducts programs 
of vital significance throughout Latin 
America in the eradication of such dread 
diseases as malaria, tuberculosis, and yel- 
low fever. It conducts an indispensable 
action prozram in the mountains, 
swamps, cities, and villages of the hemi- 
sphere as well as a valuable research and 
consultation program for member 
governments. Every government. of 
Central and South America is a member. 

Its present temporary quarters are 
wholly and totally inadequate to the 
conduct of this energetic and vitally 
important program which employs 800 
people and operates on a budget of 
$10,700,000 a year. The headquarters 
offices are presently scattered among 
four buildings under extremely crowded 
conditions. It owns two former resi- 
dences, rents a third, and occupies part 
of the top floor of an office building. 

In 1950, the Organization voted to 
erect a permanent headquarters build- 
ing. Our Government invited the Or- 
ganization to make its permanent head- 
quarters here and offered to provide a 
suitable site for the building. Similar 
offers were made by Mexico, Panama, 
and Peru. The delegates voted over- 
whelmingly to erect the permanent 
headquarters building in Washington. 

Particularly Mexico City is making a 
strong bid for the location of this facil- 
ity and I believe it is imperative that the 
United States keep its commitment and 
make a site available immediately. Oth- 
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erwise, one of the other bidding coun- 
tries will acquire the headquarters site 
and thus separate the Pan American 
Health Organization from the Organiza- 
tion of American States headquarters. 
This could be a very definite loss of 
prestige for the United States and would 
go a long way toward undermining the 
good will that the President was able to 
build during his recent trip, particularly 
in view of our failure to keep our com- 
mitment. 

Enactment of this bill will make that 
possible. It will redeem and validate 
our pledge and invitation. It is esti- 
mated that approximately a $4 million 
building will be constructed, toward 
which the Organization already possesses 
assets of some $1 million. 

The bill has been urgently requested 
by our State Department. It has been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
the General Services Administration, and 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. A similar bill passed the Senate 
last August, and it is the plan to sub- 
stitute the Senate bill after the House 
bill has been taken up. It was approved 
unanimously by the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I find my- 
self in a rather unusual position in sup- 
porting this legislation. On the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations handling 
the State Department, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and other agen- 
cies, I am generally in favor of reduc- 
tions. But, I believe this bill is a good 
bill. I was in South America last year. 
The people in South America asked me 
why we had not gone ahead with this 
legislation as of last year. We were 
committed to do so. It seems to me we 
are now in a position where our rela- 
tionships with Central and South 
America are better than they have been 
for many years. 

This involves the purchase of land on 
which the Organization of American 
States will build a building. I would 
be inclined to believe that this is a good 
investment for us. It is the type of 
thing we can do when we talk about 
health, which is one of the most im- 
portant things we can do in our rela- 
tionship with other countries whether 
it be South America, Europe, or Asia. 
The Organization of American States 
through this particular group have 
made a great contribution. We have 
the Gorgas Hospital in Panama, which 
is well known in the health field 
throughout all of Latin America. It 
has made great contributions. If we 
build this building and go through 
with our promise, and the important 
thing to me, I will say to the gentleman 
from Iowa, is that this is a commitment 
which is recognized as such by the peo- 
ple of Latin America, and I believe we 
should keep our commitments. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iyield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I commend the gen- 
tleman for the statement he has made. 
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I think he has put his finger on the 
whole proposition involved here, and I 
want to associate myself with the gen. 
tleman and express the hope that this 
bill will pass. 

Mr. BOW. I thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.BOW. TIyield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Ohio is a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. Can the gentleman tell 
the House what the South American 
countries in this Organization owe by 
way of uncollected assessments? 

Mr. BOW. Icannot do so, but I think 
the gentleman is referring to unpaid 
assessments that were shown in the 
hearings last year. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. BOW. But, I believe, that re- 
ferred to unpaid assessments by the na- 
tions in the United Nations. 

Mr. GROSS. No; I am not referring 
to the United Nations. 

Mr. BOW. I do not recall that we 
had any in this Organization of Amer- 
ican States, but the gentleman may be 
right. We may have had such a list, 
but I do not recall. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, the 
question is whether the other countries 
prepared to go through with their part 
of the bargain. 

Mr. BOW. I would be inclined to say 
to the gentleman I feel quite sure that 
the Organization of American States will 
comply with the agreement. It is an 
organization in which I have a great 
deal of confidence. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. Is it true that we are 
committed to pay 66 percent of this? 
Are we committed financially to-that ex- 
tent? If we are, then we might as well 
go ahead with it. 

Mr. BOW. We will contribute to the 
Organization of American States. This 
building will be built someplace. If we 
do not go through with our commitment 
now and furnish this land, then the 
American taxpayers’ dollars are going to 
b> used in some other country to build 
this building. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Florida that it makes good 
sense that we do it here in this country. 

Mr. CHELF. When was the commit- 
ment made on behalf of the United 
States that we would cooperate with 
them and who made it? 

Mr. BOW. I would have to ask the 
gentleman from Florida |Mr. CraMER] 
to answer that question. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, it was first made in 
1950 and reiterated and reaffirmed in 
1958 by the 15th Panama Sanitary Con- 
ference, at which time the United States 
in conference with other Central and 
South American nations agreed that 
they would provide a site if this Organi- 
zation would agree to locate in Wash- 
ington. They agreed to locate it in 
Washington, and we have not yet car- 
ried out our part of the agreement. 

Mr. BOW. I hope in the future that 
the State Department, before they make 
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commitments of this kind, will see that 
it has cleared Congress, and not come in 
with commitments, because it is not good 
practice for them to make commitments 
and then come in and say, “Pick up the 
heck.” 

, Mr. CHELF. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. Financial commit- 
ments of all kinds must be cleared with 
Congress before any promises are made. 
The State Department would do better 
if they remembered that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HorrMan ]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, page 2 of the report reads: 

The legislation was requested by the De- 
partment of State. 


It is just an extension of our foreign 
aid program; just getting a little in on 
the side; a way to get a little more money 
for foreign aid. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER], aS does the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], says that we had to do 
it. We were committed. I just won- 
dered who determined that we had to do 
this. I do not recall any such legisla- 
tion. 

Another thing, he says we will have to 
go along, that there are 250 jobs involved 
for people right here in Washington. Is 
that not a terrible thing? How many 
people in your district will be out of a 
job? Do we have to provide jobs all the 
time for foreign people? 

Then look at the next page: 

The committee further realizes the value 
of retaining the headquarters of the Organi- 
zation in the Washington area, and believes 
that the conveyance of title of the site for 
a headquarters building to the Organization 
would facilitate contributions from the 
member governments for building costs. 

The committee believes that enactment of 
HR. 7579 is desirable to strengthen the 
friendly relations now existing between the 
United States and the other governments of 
the Americas. 


So our leader over here says we en- 
dorse it. We must go along with the ad- 
ministration. The Lord only knows 
where they will take us if we keep on 
with foreign aid. Ike was in South 
America and some fellow on that trip in 
substance told him to go home and mind 
his own business. There now seems to 
be some uncertainty about what was 
said. Others will be telling us the same. 
Here in Washington, I do not know how 
many acres or how many blocks or homes 
will be taken but they will put the local 
people off. Why do they not think about 
the local people? They intend to kick 
them out of their homes. Sure. Why? 
Because it will promote foreign relations 
and good feelings down there in South 
America. We had an exhibition of that 
when Nixon was there, and we had an- 
other one when the President was there. 
They love us? They fly their flag over 
land that we lease from them in the 
Panama Canal Zone. Some fellow in 
Cuba tells us to get out of there and stay 
out. How many billions are we to pour 
into foreign aid? I remember when the 
Majority here just shoveled it out abroad, 
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and now have probably learned it does 
not accomplish the purpose it was 
thought it would. Every time they 
wanted something to protect themselves 
we gave it. They took it. Now we are 
to the end of the rope, the bottom of the 
barrel. Why put in any more? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [{Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. FtyntT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cerned about bringing up what appears 
to be controversial legislation under the 
method of suspension of the rules, par- 
ticularly at this time. 

Tne gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] in his remarks a minute ago 
more or less confirmed my belief in this 
concern by saying that it is the respon- 
Sibility of the Members to become 
familiar with the subject of the legis- 
lation. I agree with this, because the 
limited time allowed under this proce- 
dure is not adequate for a meaningful 
discussion. With that in mind, I would 
like to ask a few questions about the ne- 
cessity for this much land; the necessity 
for the location in a rather expensive 
part, as far as cost of real estate is con- 
cerned. How many people are em- 
ployed by the Pan American Health and 
Education Headquarters? 

Mr. CRAMER. Eight hundred are 
employed. As I understand it, 250 in 
Washington. 

Mr. FLYNT. Where are the re- 
mainder employed? 

Mr. CRAMER. They are employed in 
such places as I suggested, at border 
stations between the United States and 
Mexico and other places outside Wash- 
ington and I assume many others out- 
side the United Ctates. 

Mr. FLYNT. Assuming there are only 
250 people employed in the Washington 
headquarters, does the gentleman realize 
this calls for 428,000 square feet, which 
is nearly 10 acres? 

Mr. CRAMER. It is nearly 2 acres; 
it is about two-thirds of a block. 

Mr. FLYNT. About two-thirds of a 
block? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is correct. 


Mr. FLYNT. How tall will this build- 
ing be? 

Mr. CRAMER. I do not know per- 
sonally. 


Mr. FLYNT. I am thinking of the 
proper use of expensive property cen- 
trally located like this. I am concerned 
wheiher this tract is suited for this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. CRAMER. I could not tell the 
gentleman what will be the size and 
nature of the building because that is a 
decision to be made by the Organization 
of American States, and properly so, 
although Congress can take a look at 
the building when it is up for appropri- 
ations at a later date. 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
know any reason why this Pan American 
Health Building should not be built, say, 
out in Bethesda, where the U.S. National 
Institutes of Health are located? Or in 
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some outlying area of the District rather 
than on the valuable property at 22d 
Street and Virginia Avenue adjacent to 
the brandnew $55 million State Depart- 
ment Building? 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for asking that question. 
I would like to say that I think he is 
correct and I thoroughly agree with him. 
I think it would be infinitely better from 
the standpoint of the purpose of the 
building for it to be located near the 
National Institutes of Health. 'The Gov- 
ernment already owns this land and it 
Should be available. I am convinced 
further, in fact, I know, it would be 
much better for the pocketbook of the 
American taxpayer if some other less 
expensive land already owned by the 
U.S. Government could be used for the 
purpose. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I wish to com- 
pliment my colleague from Georgia on 
the splendid statement he is making. 
Does the gentleman believe it is possible 
for the U.S. delegation to the 13th Pan 
American Sanitary Conference to bind 
the Congress because of some decision 
they make or agree to? 

Mr. FLYNT. In reply to the question 
of my colleague from Georgia, I say em- 
phatically “No’’; not only is it impossible 
for the Inter-American group to which 
my colleague from Georgia referred, to 
bind the Congress, but it is well known 
as a matter of basic legislative principle 
that not even the executive branch on 
matters of this kind can bind the Con- 
gress. This Congress cannot bind the 
87th Congress so farasI know. The U.S. 
Congress is one of the few things that 
cannot be bound by itself or anyone else. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if there is any differ- 
ence between this Organization and the 
World Health Organization; and, if so, 
what is the difference? 

Mr. FLYNT. There is a difference be- 
tween the two. I will let the gentleman 
from Florida answer that question if he 
cares to. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
gard to the question of a compact on the 
part of the State Department with the 
effect of commiting Congress; obviously, 
that is not correct; it could not be the 
case. No one has the right to bind Con- 
gress but Congress itself. What I said 
was that we were morally obligated to 
carry out the agreement made by the 
executive branch in good faith in 1950 
and again in 1958. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FasceLL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
the greatest pleasure that I cosponsor 
the bill before us today to authorize the 
purchase of certain land in the District 
of Columbia for donation to the Pan 
American Health Organization as a 
headquarters site. 

This bill is the climax of a long series 
of discussions and of serious planning 
aimed at an arrangement under which 
the United States will continue as the 
headquarters for this great institution. 

This bill’s reaffirmation of the sincere 
desire of the United States to maintain 
solidly friendly relations with our neigh- 
bors in the Americas could not come at 
a better time. 

Passage of this bill will demonstrate 
to all the world the importance we at- 
tach to inter-American relations gen- 
erally and to inter-American health 
programs specifically. In addition, of 
course, there are distinct advantages to 
having the headquarters located here, 
where the Pan American Health Organi- 
zation can carry on an exchange of ideas 
in a close working relationship with the 
U.S. Public Health Service and private 
research organizations. 

As a member of the Subcommitee on 
Inter-American Affairs of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I heartily endorse 
this bill and commend it to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp on this subject, and that all 
Members who have already spoken may 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EpmMonnpson]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, may 
I suggest that on foreign aid and else- 
where I have considerable sympathy 
with my good friend from Iowa when he 
presents arguments for cutting some of 
that expenditure. I have supported his 
amendments on numerous occasions on 
the floor for that purpose. I am gener- 
ally sympathetic with the idea of cutting 
back on foreign aid expenditures, 
wherever possible without danger to our 
own security and foreign policy. 

But I respectfully submit to you that 
this is not a typical foreign aid expendi- 
ture question, that much more is in- 
volved here than the simple question of 


cost. Every American citizen is deeply 
concerned about two places in the 
Western Hemisphere: One is Cuba 


where we have a vast naval establish- 
ment, and where we are very keenly in- 
terested in seeing that the Republic of 
Cuba keep its commitments to the 
United States. 

The other place is Panama, where all 
of us are vitally interested in seeing that 
the Republic of Panama keeps its com- 
mitments to the United States. The 
best place that we can look today for 
friends to help to see that those com- 
mitments are honored is the Organiza- 
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tion of American States of which this 
Pan American Health Organization is a 
vital part. 

If we do not keep our commitments 
to the other inter-American states, if 
we do not honor the invitation of a prop- 
erly constituted group of Americans for 
this Health Organization to come to our 
Capital and erect here a building as a 
site for their important headquarters, if 
we do not keep our obligations and our 
commitments to the Organization of 
American States or its associated organi- 
zations, how can we expect our neighbors 
to the south in this hemisphere to keep 
their commitments to us? It is as 
simple as that. I say this is a commit- 
ment of both the Truman administra- 
tion and the Eisenhower administration 
which we are morally bound to honor. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the remaining time on this side. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Am I correct in fact 
that this question simply is whether or 
not the building for this purpose is going 
to be established here in Washington 
and that this provides for such estab- 
lishment, or whether it will be established 
in one of two other Latin American 
countries? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that the Organization has al- 
ready voted to establish the building. 
Our representatives at that conference 
invited the Organization to establish it 
here. Three other governments made 
similar offers and agreed to provide suit- 
able sites, but the delegates overwhelm- 
ingly voted to come to the United States. 
We have officially issued the invitation, 
and the invitation has been Officially 
accepted. 

Let me implore the Members to weigh 
this thing in the lizht of its importance. 
It is far too important to be judged on 
the basis of whether you individually 
agree with where the General Services 
Administration has decided to put the 
building. It is far too important a mat- 
ter to be judged on whether you indi- 
vidually like the name of the man on 
the biil. It is too important to be con- 
sidered either as a Democratic bill or as 
a Republican bill. It is far too impor- 
tant for that. This involves a most vital 
relation with our Latin American neigh- 
bors. If we should refuse to validate this 
commitment and should repudiate this 
invitation today we would be repudiating 
our own State Department, and we would 
be repudiating our Latin American 
neighbors. They would so consider it, 
and there would be no other construc- 
tion they would put on it. 

I have one more thing to say. That 
is, we have only one President and one 
State Department at a time. I ama 
Democrat, yes, but let me say that he 
is my President and it is my State De- 
partment. If I were flying on a per- 
ilous aircraft journey over an ocean and 
I did not happen to like the pilot, I 
most certainly would not pour water in 
the gasoline tank just to embarrass the 
pilot. I do not think the great record 
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of the Democratic Party has been made 
on that kind of basis. I do not think 
anyone in this House wants to repudiate 
an obligation or rudely cancel an invi- 
tation extended in good faith to our 
Latin American neighbors. It would be 
horribly humiliating to the State De- 
partment and to our U.S. Govern- 
ment for us to say: “I am sorry, we 
invited you, you accepted, but we cannot 
have you because the Congress refuses 
to let us spend $875,000.” 

I want no part in any such repudia- 
tion and I am sure the membership of 
this House wants no part in any such 
repudiation. On the contrary, we wel- 
come our friends from the other coun- 
tries in this hemisphere. We are hon- 
ored to have the permanent headquar- 
ters building of the Pan American 
Health Organization erected and estab- 
lished here. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that two-thirds had 
voted in favor of suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Two hundred 
and thirty-four Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Am I too late 
to request a division? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumes 
that the gentleman is not too late. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Then, I ask for 
a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WaInwrRIGHT) 
there were—ayes 206, noes 40. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 115 for the House 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of the gentleman 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. 


Is there objection to 
from 


I object, Mr. Speaker. 





BARDWELL RESERVOIR 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (S. 601) to authorize and provide 
for the construction of the Bardwell 
Reservoir. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
project for modification of the comprehen- 
sive plan for improvement of the Trinity 
River and tributaries, Texas, to provide for 
construction of the Bardwell Reservoir on 
Waxahachie Creek, is hereby authorized 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers as contained in House 
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Document Numbered 424, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated total cost of $6,922,000. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second dc= 
manded? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. 
mand a second, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of the 
House will recall that we passed the 
omnibus public works bill last year by 
a voice vote. 

The Senate has not yet reached con- 
sideration of that bill. However, one of 
the projects in the omnibus bill as passed 
by the House was this authorization to 
construct the Bardwell Reservoir. On 
April 30 last year the other body passed 
this bill. 

It has become increasingly important 
that this matter should be disposed of 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may take just a min- 
ute—and I am now referring to the re- 
port of last year for convenience—the 
construction of the Bardwell multipur- 
pose reservoir for flood control and 
water conservation about 6 miles above 
the mouth of Waxahachie Creck is the 
recommended plan of improvement. 
The Waxahachie Creek, in the central 
part of the Trinity River Basin in north- 
east Texas, is a tributary of Chambers 
Creek which flows into Richland Creek, 
an important tributary of the Trinity 
River. 

This project will cost $6,992,000. of 
which the local interest will supply 
$1,888,000. 

They have very frequent cloudbursts 
out there. They never know what time 
of the year they will have trouble. 

Iam glad to advise the House that the 
Bureau of the Budget approved this proj- 
ect; the Department of the Interior had 
no objection; the Devartment of Acri- 
culture is favorable; the Federal Power 
Commission had no objection. And, of 
course, the Corps of Engineers made the 
recommendation on which I base these 
remarks. 

The proposed reservoir project would 
reduce flood damages on over 43,C00 
acres Of agricultural land along Rich- 
land, Chambers, and Waxahachie Creek 
from floods originating on Waxahachie 
Creek. In addition, it would provide a 
valuable source of water supply for the 
area. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is a brief explana- 
tion of the authorization as I see it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of the bill which has just 
been called from the Calendar is to au- 
thorize the construction of the Bardwell 
Reservoir on the Waxahachie Creek in 


I de- 
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Texas. This is a portion of the Trinity 
River watershed, and the Corps of En- 
gineers have investigated the area and 
recommended the construction as is re- 
corded in House Document No. 424 of 
the 85th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, for almost 200 years we 
in the United States did not worry much 
about the problem of water. This is 
rapidly changing today and we have 
found that water is a tremendous prob- 
lem all over the country. The coming of 
our industrial era, the raising of our 
living standards, and the increased appii- 
cation of water to land has caused grave 
water problems across our Nation. 

Water is much more than one of our 
natural resources. It is a necessity of 
life. There is nothing on earth that will 
take the place of water. If you have no 
water, you have no living thing. 

The Census Bureau has estimated that 
in the next 15 years, Texas’ population 
will inercase by 3 million people. It will 
not increase uniess there is adequate 
water. The citizens of the Sixth District 
of Texes are well aware of this; and in 
particular the citizens of the three cities 
who will directly benefit from this 
project. 

The community which will stand to 
benefit the most from this project is the 
ciivof Ennis with a 1950 population count 
of 8.453, which by this time has ex- 
panded. At the present time, the water 
supply of Ennis is secured from three 
wooadbine wells at a depth of 1,800 feet. 
At one point during last summer, the 
water level in two of these wells dropped 
to 50 feet, making it necessary for the 
city to drop the pumps in the wells in 
order to secure water. The capacity of 
the pumps is 500 gallons per minute 
and during the aforementioned period, 
the pumns worked only at 150 gallons per 
minute. This operation is costly, and 
the dropping of the pumps at best could 
afford only temporery relief. 

The city of Ennis has already gone on 
record as to their willingness to bear the 
local costs on this recommended con- 
struction, but time has been an element. 
Your approval of this bill today will 
remove one of the greatest obstacles. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Myr. 
Speaker, every agency of the Federal 
Government which is interested in this 
legislation and which has studied it ap- 
proves of this bill. 

The U.S. Army Engineers and the Sec- 
retary of the Army approve of it. The 
Bureau of the Budget approves it. So 
does the Agriculture Department, the 
Department of the Interior, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the Federal Power 
Commission. 

The House. Subcommittee on Flood 
Control approved of this bill unani- 
mously and so did the House Committee 
on Public Works. 

The House itself approved this bill by 
including it in the river and harbor 
flood control bill passed last fall, a bill 
which has not as yet been passed by 
the Senate. 

Prior to the House passage of the 
omnibus river and harbor bill, the Sen- 
ate already had passed an identical bill 
to the one now before it. Failure of the 
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Senate to act on the river and harbor 
flood control bill up to this time causes 
the introduction of this bill now. 

Construction of the Bardwell Reser- 
voir on Waxahachie Creek at a total 
cost of $6,922,000 is authorized by this 
bill. This is to be the total cost and in- 
cludes $5,104,000 to be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government and $1,814,000 to be 
supplied by the local interests. 

This is a flood control-domestic water 
supply dam. The dam will have storage 
for 117,800 acre feet of water. Of this 
storage, 79,600 acre-feet will be used for 
flood-control purposes and 29,200 acre- 
feet for domestic water supply. 

The dam is to be built in a county of 
47,000 people which includes 12,000 who 
live in one city and 17,000 in another 
town. Flooding due to cloudbursts have 
occurred repeatedly in the area causing 
damage estimated at more than $465,000 
a year on the average, according to the 
Engineers. 

The project, in the unanimous opinion 
of the committee, is a worthy one and 
this bill should be approved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8601) to 
enforce constitutional rights, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8601, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Friday, March 18, there was 
pending the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio |Mr. McCuttocu!, with 
the subsiitute amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER! for 
the McCulloch amendment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHANSEN to 
the substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
CELLER: On page 6, line 10, after the word 
“election” insert “for the office of President, 
Vice President, presidential elector, Member 
of the Senate, or Member of the House of 
Representatives, Delegates or Commissioners 
from the territories or possessions, at any 
general, speciai, or primary election held 
solely or in part for the purpose of selecting 
or electing any such candidate.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that this amendment 
in substance has been voted on by this 


Chairman, I 
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Committee and voted down last week; 
therefore, it is not in order. It is like 
an amendment we have voted on and 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has had 
an opportunity to examine the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Bunce], which was to page 6, 
line 9. This is on page 6, line 10. It 
is couched in entirely different language. 
The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a line in Holy Writ which says that 
“to me all things are possible, but not 
all things are expedient.” 

I suppose that in levislation of the 
type we are dealing with here today in 
terms of merciless and unrelenting ap- 
plication of cold logic all things are 
possible. I submit, however, that in the 
area in which you are dealing with the 
problems that we are confronted with 
in terms of human relations we will be 
well advised to think of things in terms 
of human expediency in the sense of 
recognizing that before we run we walk 
and before we walk we crawl. 

This amendment that I have sent to 
the desk, and I am not a member of the 
bar and I am not going to discuss it in 
legal terms, is as the committee, I am 
sure, well understands an amendment 
that limits the operations of the amend- 
ment that we are now considering to those 
elections in which candidates for Federal 
office are running. It, obviously, does 
not limit the applicaticn to these who are 
Federal candidates, but it limits it to the 
elections in which Federal candidates are 
running. This amendment is a stop, 
look, and listen amendment. I respect- 
fully point out that without this amend- 
ment, the legislation we now have before 
us goes further than any in the history 
of any country. It goes further than 
any proposal that has been before us. 
The question that confronts us, and I 
think we need to weigh very seriously, 
and this is a trend which I have con- 
sistently opposed in every facet and every 
area of government, is whether or not we 
are, because cold logic of law may per- 
mit it, determined to intrude the Fed- 
eral Government down to the last area of 
voting rights and down to the smallest 
area of election and election responsi- 
bilities. It has been said there is a 
conflict between the provisions of 10th 
amendment and the 15th amendment, 
and that in this area the 15th amend- 
ment supersedes the 10th. I submit 
again, speaking in terms of broad under- 
standing of basic principles and issues, 
that there are values represented by both 
the 10th and the 15th amendments, 
neither of which must be sacrificed or 
eliminated for the benefit of the other. 

Surely, there are still in our Federal 
system important values involved in the 
retention of powers and responsibilities 
by the States and by the local communi- 
ties and by the humblest unit of govern- 
ment. Surely, there are values in our 
Federal system that need to be preserved 
even in areas where admittedly there is 
less than absolute perfection with respect 
to the guarantee of the rights of all 
qualified persons to vote without regard 
to race or color. But, to suggest that we 
have come in this country to a pass where 
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either the principles of one or the other 
of these amendments must completely 
give way, is to suggest a ruthless appli- 
cation of logic which denies and violates 
the very soundest principle~ of our form 
of government. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to observe 
that there was adopted an amendment 
to the Constitution some 40 years ago 
this year, which proposed and undertook 
to eliminate discrimination as to the 
right of voting based on sex. It is a 
strange commentary that that amend- 
ment and its adoption has never carried 
with it the aftermath of controversy and 
bitterness and strife that has followed an 
amendment adopted, curiously enough, 
50 years before the women’s suffrage 
amendment. I suspect the real key to 
that difference is that when women’s 
suffrage was adopted, it had the support 
and the overwhelming support of a uni- 
versal public sentiment. I suspect, on 
the cther hand, and I think candor re- 
quires the acknowledgment, that there 
are areas even today in which that sup- 
port of public sentiment, that universal 
acceptance by public sentiment, has not 
yet been achieved in behalf of the 15th 
amendment. I think we doa great dis- 
service in the consideration of the legal 
technicalities of this issue, if we fail to 
bear in mind the fact that, as Lincoln 
so aptiy observed, without the support 
of public sentiment nothing can be ac- 
complished and with it everything may 
ke accomplished. I appeal to a recog- 
nition of the importance of public senti- 
ment expressed through the exercise of 
the local responsibilities and power of 
government. I recall back in the days of 
the civil rights discussions of the seven- 
ties, I think it was Senator Sumner who 
advocated a virtual total centralization 
of government in Washington. 

I recall that after hearing an address 
advocating such centralization a col- 
league of Senator Sumner’s from the 
State of Massachusetts, as he left the 
hail, remarked to a friend, “States are 
something siill.” 

I offer this amendment not on any 
terms of legal technicality but on terms 
of basic recognition that the States are 
something still. As written, without 
this amendment, this legislation will 
bring into every election in every hamlet 
and every community the overseeing au- 
thority, supervision and control of Fed- 
eral agencies. If the time has come in 
this country that the only assurance of 
civil rights, the only assurance of prog- 
ress in the granting of civil rights, the 
only promise of true and effective self- 
government of freedom is on the con- 
dition that the heavy hand of the Fed- 
eral Government be feit in every elec- 
tion for every office, then I suggest that 
what the spirit of freedom cannot pre- 
serve, no law can ever restore. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I would like to ask the proponent of 
the amendment, would it be limited only 
to those cases where the Federal elec- 
tion was to be had? Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What 
would you do in the event there is a 
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Federal election and a State election? 
Would your amendment require that 
there be separate registrars, one Fed- 
eral and one for State election? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. No. I said that 
this did not involve separation of types 
of ballot or elections occurring concur- 
rently; that this restriction was limited 
to those elections in which there also 
occurred Federal elections. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let us as- 
sume that we have an instance of where 
there is a Federal election and a State 
election at the same time. Would your 
amendment say that the referee ap- 
pointea by the court would have no 
authority whatsoever in any connection 
with an election where the State elec- 
tion was involved? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. If simultaneously 
with a Federal election? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. No. They would 
all be subject to the application. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then if 
a pattern was shown, a pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination because of race or 
color had been shown to a Federal court 
and the judge being satisfied that a pat- 
tern had heen set up, and he had ap- 
pointed a referee, and that referee 
makes a determination and the registrar 
issues a certificate, would your amend- 
ment permit him to take the certificate 
to the election polls and vote for all offi- 
cers on the ballot for election at that 
time? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then how 
can you Say it would only apply to Fed- 
eral elections? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. My desire is to 
limit the application to all candidates 
and issues involved in that election in 
which a Federal candidate is running. 

tr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am sure 
the gentleman knows, and we have read 
time and time again, that the 15th 
amendment applies both to the States 
and the United States in any election. 
That being true, if a man has a certifi- 
cate from the referee appointed by a 
Federal court, does the gentleman en- 
vision that once he is qualified and reg- 
istcred he can then be denied the right 
to vote at any election? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. In the first place, 
I am positive this amendment does not 
in any way say or imply that once quali- 
fied he is thereafter subject to disquali- 
fication. 

I state again that I am not willing to 
presume to debate as a lawyer with the 
gentleman. I revert again to the propo- 
sition that we are trying to get at this 
as a matter of wise psychology and 
progrcss on a basis of a step at a time. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. I should like tocall 
to the attention of the gentleman from 
Michigan the statement of the Deputy 
Attorney General on page 41 of the 
hearings wherein, among other things, 
the Attorney General said under nota- 
tion 3 that the relief contemplated to 
merely extend to Federal elections, even 
if cifective, the invaluable right to vote 
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for State officials would be lost. Does 
the gentleman disagree with the opin- 
jon of the Deputy Attorney General? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has said he did not. I 
am not going to get into a legal argu- 
ment with the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. This is not a legal 
argument. It is a very simple question 
the gentleman from New York is asking: 
Is the gentleman in conflict with his 
own Deputy Attorney General? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROGERS 
of Colorado was allowed to proceed for 
5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sure the answers given by the 
gentleman from Michigan as to the in- 
tent of his amendment amply demon- 
strate that it is impracticable and cannot 
be worked in the usual manner. 

As I have pointed out and read from 
time to time, the 15th amendment places 
an inhibition against the United States 
and against the respective States of de- 
priving an individual of the right to vote. 
That was the reason I asked the genile- 
man from Michigan how it would apply. 

The pending amendment. which is 
known as the Celler amendment, offered 
as a substitute for the McCulloch 
amendment. provides that where a pat- 
tern or practice has been set up ina 
certain area the Federal jude, upon ap- 
plication by the Attorney General pur- 
suant to the Civil Rights Act of 19357, 
can make an order after he finds that a 
pattern or practice exists to prohibit an 
individual from voting because of race 
or color. That is the only way that 
referees can ke appointed. The judge 
must first find that a pattern or prac- 
tice exists; and unless he finds it, you 
have no referee. 

What happens when he does find it? 
He issues the order and he appoints the 
referee, or he himself, without the neces- 
sity of appointing a referee, issues a cer- 
tificate to the individual showing that 
he is qualified to vote. Once he receives 
the certificate, the gentleman from 
Michigan would say that he could not 
use it unless there was an election deal- 
ing with Federal officials. If that were 
the effect of his amendment, it would 
violate the 15th amendment. as the 15th 
amendment applies to the States, he- 
cause its inhibition is avainst the Fed- 
eral Government and avrainst the State 
depriving a citizen of the privilege of 
voting. 

It would be practically impossible to 
Separate the two and at the same time 
protect his constitutional rights. It is 
just that simple. You cannot have 
those two when there is an inhibition 
against both the State and the Federal 
Government in depriving the individual 
of the right to vote. He would not have 
to go to get the certificate in the first 
Place if a pattern or practice had not 
been set up to deprive him of the right 
to vote. But the gentleman from Mich- 
igan would say that that does not apply 
to the States and that the State itself 
i deprive him of some privileges given 

im, 
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May I say to the gentleman from 
Michigan and those who want to sup- 
port his amendment, you read the last 
sentence of the first section of the 14th 
amendment which says “There shall be 
equal application of laws to all citizens.” 

How are you going to get that in with 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan? It is not constitu- 
tional, it cannot work, it would result in 
two separate sets of books being set up 
in every State where this practice or 
pattern existed. I am sure that no one 
would want to provide two separate sets 
of voting books and if they do so pro- 
vide, one would be according to the State 
law and another according to the Fed- 
eral law. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Would not the gen- 
tleman be inclined to feel that the ac- 
ceptance of such amendment might 
bring into question the constitutionality 
of the whole bill itself? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
to accent the amendment? 

I will put it this way: I cannot con- 
ceive of any Supreme Court that would 
permit a citizen to vote in a Federal 
election and then by the same token 
turn around and deny him the right to 
vote in a State election: the 15th amend- 
ment gpplies equaliy to both State and 
Federal. 

Mr. MEADER. 
in opposition to the pending 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to oppose my 
colleague and neighbor from Michigan, 
but I might say to the Committee that 


If we were 


Mr. Chairman, I rise 
amend- 


his amendment is, in my judgment, 
worse than the Budge amendment 
which the Committee voted down 


last Friday. Notice what the pending 
amendment would do as compared with 
the so-called Budge amendment. 

The Budge amendment would permit 
everyone to vote at any election where 
there was a Federal office on the ballot 
and at that election the voter could 
vote for all offices, Federal. State. local 
and what-not. But this amendment 
would restrict the voter not only to 
those elections in which a Federal office 
was on the ballot but would permit the 
voter only to vote for the Federal office. 

Mr. Chairman, that is much more 
ulworkabie than the Budge amencment. 
I pointed out on page 6019 of the Con- 
GPESSIONAL Recorp of last Friday, March 
18. the reasons I thought the Budge 
amendment was wrong. 

I pointed out, first, that the 15th 
amendment applies to the right to vote 
without any limitation as to the elec- 
tions in which that vote could be cast 
and that to restrict it by Federal legis- 
lation here would, in effect, limit the 
generality of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I doubted 
the constitutionality of such provision 
on that ground. 

I pointed out, in addition, that when 
a voter is registered to vote and is on 
the certificate of the registrar and on 
the rolls of registered voters, it would be 
difficult to set up a system which would 
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deny such a person the right to vote in 
local elections and permit him to vote in 
an election where there is a Federal 
office involved. 

But here the unworkability of this 
amendment, if I understand its effect, 
becomes even more apparent when you 
are going to have a ballot with the 
names of Federal, State, and local offi- 
cers on it and you are only going to per- 
mit the voter to vote for the Federal 
officers. How can you possibly do that 
without disrupting the whole machinery 
of the election, the voting machines and 
the ballot? You would have to sep- 
arate the ballot itself and give the sec- 
ondary citizen a bobtailed ballot and 
not let him vote in all elections for all 
offices, State and local as well as Fed- 
eral. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman in all fairness that the amend- 
ment does no such thing. For instance, 
I am to be elected this summer, I hope, 
and on that ballot there will be local 
Officials at the same election. Under 
the specific terms of this amendment, 
they will be able to vote for all of those 
people. There is no question about that. 
I wish the gentleman, who is a splendid 
lawyer, would read the amendment 
again. 

Mr. MEADER. ‘It says “for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
electors, Members of the Senate, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners” 

Mr. WILLIS. That is not the end of 
It. 

Mr. MEADER. “At any special or 
general election.” But, the election is 
only for the election of a Federal officer. 

Mr. WILLIS. Please finish reading. 

Mr. MEADE I will read the whole 
amendment and the gentleman can con- 
strue it to suit himself. I presume it 
follows before the semicolon, after the 
word “election” on line 10, page 6, and 
this is the inserted material. The words 
that follow are “election: for the office 
of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial electors, Members of the Senate, 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, Delegates or Commissioners from 
the territories or possessions, at any 
general, special, or primary election held 
solely or in part for the purpose of 
selecting or electing any such candi- 
date.” 

But it is only the election of Federal 
Officers that is covered by the terms of 
this amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Myr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. As I read the amend- 
ment, it specifically provides that in any 
election where one of those enumerated 
Federal officials is being voted on, then 
the person will be entitled to vote in that 
election both for the Federal and the 
State officials, but if you get into a strict- 
ly State election, with no Federal official 
being involved, the position of the pro- 
ponent of the amendment is that the 
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Federal Government should not get into 
that, anyway, and therefore the amend- 
ment would not apply. But it does ap- 
p’y in elections in which a Federal official 
is involved, and it permits you to vote in 
both Federal and local elections. 

Mr. MFADER. I donot know whether 
the gentleman is prepared to speak for 
the intent of the author. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. I submit that there is 
an election for electors for President, 
election for Members of the House of 
Representatives, election for Senators, 
and so on. There are also elections for 
local officers, and it is only to those elec- 
tions which relate to Federal offices, even 
though they may be contained on the 
same ballot as elections for local offices, 
that this amendment would apply. 

Mr. CRAMER. Would the author of 
the amendment answer the question as to 
whether my position is correct? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The position of the 
gentleman from Florida is completely 
correct. The purpose of this amendment 
is to restrict the operation of the bill 
we are now considering and the amend- 
ment we are now considering to those 
elections and to all offices involved in 
those elections in which there are can- 
didates for any or all of these Federal 
officers. 

Mr. MEADER. In other words, it is 
the gentleman's intent to cover the same 
elections as covered by the Budge 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Exactly. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought we had de- 
bated at length last Friday the principle 
involved in this amendment. We spent 
several hours on the subject. I think 
no one in the Committee denies that the 
15th amendment applies to State and 
Federal elections equally. Why we 
should attempt to reach a result here 
which should establish a distinction he- 
tween a constitutional right in respect of 
one election and another right in respect 
of another election is beyond me. I sub- 
mit that this amendment would result 
in separate but unequal voting. 

The whole reason for the so-called 
referee proposal, I would remind the 
Committee, is founded on two principles: 
First, that it would apply with full force 
and effect and strength to both Federal 
and State elections; and second, that be- 
cause it had within it the means of en- 
forcement. We will get to the problem 
of enforcement a little later, but, for 
the time being, suffice it to say that as 
the Attorney General of the United 
States testified on Friday, February 5, 
before the Senate Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee: 

Discrimination is constitutionally objec- 
tionable whether it applies to a State elec- 
tion or a Federal election. Actually the 
right to vote in a State or local election is 
ofien of greater practical significance to the 
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voter. The need for the elimination of 
racial discrimination in the conduct of both 
types of elections is apparent. Legislation 
dealing with the matter should therefore 
extend to both. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize 
to the gentleman from Michigan whose 
amendment we are considering that 
when he tries to make this voting refcree 
proposal apply only to the election of 
Federal officers and not State officers, he 
runs counter to what we did when we 
passed the Civil Rights Act of 1957, be- 
cause in that act, section A, we put all 
elections within the statute. Wedid nct 
say then that scme elections would be 
considered and others would not be con- 
sidered. We said the provisions of sec- 
tion A would be applicable to all elec- 
tions. We used the word “all.” And 
when we used the verbiage of the 1957 
act we went all the way back to the 1870 
act, the Reconstruction Act. That act 
was made applicable likewise to all elec- 
tichns, not merely Federal elections. 
Very significantly, the Attorney General 
in his letter to me under date of March 
17 stated: 

It would be sheer sanctimony for the 
United States on the one hand to continue 
to guarantee in its Constitution as it has 
since March 30, 1870, the right of Netroes to 
vote without discrimination in all elections, 
both Federal and State, and on the other 
hand, 90 years later, in March 1960, to enact 
legislation which by failing to enforce the 
right clearly implies that Negro voting need 
not be a reality in State elections. 


The Attorney General went on further 
to say: 

The 15th amendment of the Constitution 
guaranteeing all American citizens the equal 
right to vote without discriminatoin on ac- 
count of race or color applies to all elections 
for public office, both State and Federal, 

If such an amendment— 


He was then referring to the so-called 
Budge amendment, but his words are just 
as applicable to the Johansen amend- 
ment. 

If such an amendment as has been sug- 
gested were adopted, it would be an open 
invitation to the establishment of segre- 
gaied elections for State officials, thus de- 
nying Negroes their clear constitutional 
right to vote without discrimination in such 
election. 


If more were needed, we have the tes- 
timony of the Deputy Attorncy General, 
Judge Walsh, before our committee. He 
significantly made this statement: 


State elections must be included in the 
relief given by Congress for many reasons; 
we cannot tolerate Jim Crow at the ballot 
box. 


I repeat, we dare not tolerate Jim 
Crow at the ballot box. We cannot have 
Jim Crow at the State ballot box. 


It would be ironic indeed if while Federal 
courts assert the illegality of segregation in 
public schoois, in railroad waiting rooms, in 
parks, and on public golf courses, it is by 
Federal legislation expressly condoned in the 
voting place. State elections may be less 
dramatic but they can in reality be more im- 
portant than Federal elections. They decide 
who will run the schools and who will en- 
force the laws, who will select the juries, 
and who will be the local judge. It is only 
in the right to vote in these elections that 
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there lies the kernel of hope for the ultimate 
eradication of racial segregation and the 

long-awaited fulfillment of a basic promise 
a protection of the law shall be equal 
oO all. 


This amendment reared its ugly head 
last week and we knocked it off. It raises 
its head again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I object 
Mr. Chairman. ' 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr.CELLER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just a 
minute. Imake a point of order on this. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, depri- 
vation of the State’s ballot is wrong. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I am en- 
titled to yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois was recognized, and he 
yielded to the gentleman from New York. 
The gentleman from New York is con- 
tinuing in order. ' 

Mr. CELLER. Deprivation of the 
State’s ballot is wrong. A wrong cannot 
be right. It is the right to vote that 
is at stake by virtue of the 15th amend- 
ment. The 15th amendment is not bob- 
tailed. It does not say some votes may 
be abridged but others not. What kind 
of sophistry is this? Denial of the vote 
through racial bias is 100 percent wrong 
and it cannot be corrected 50 percent. 
It should not be corrected 50 percent. 
That is a most anomalous situation. 

Suppose a man is qualified under State 
law by a voting referee. The man thus 
qualified could vote for Federal officials. 
But this same qualified voter would be 
Genied the right to vote for State officials. 
It is confusion worse confounded. We 
would make ourselves ridiculous if we 
would adopt a proposal of this character. 

Is there not admission then that the 
evil, the denial by discrimination, is 
divisible? Is there not then an induce- 
ment to continue segregation on the 
basis of race? 

That approach, to my mind, is im- 
moral. It seems that when one was 
asked for a definition of the word 
“justice,” the answer was—‘‘Every man 
loves justice at another man’s house. 
Nobody cares for it at his own.” Well, 
Mr. Speaker, I want to care for justice 
to the Negro who is thus denied and, 
thus, deprived of his right to vote. I 
care for him at not only Federal elec- 
tions, but State elections. ‘There has 
been ample proof, proof beyond the 
peradventure of doubt, of a denial of the 
right to vote. Witness the report of the 
Civil Rights Commission. It is as clear 
as the nose on one’s face that in certain 
sections, there is an environment that is 
hostile to those very persons who have 
been thus denied the right to vote. They 
appeal to us for a modicum of relief. 
We cannot turn a deaf ear to their plea 
as far as State elections are concerned, 
and just give them relief only as far as 
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Federal elections are concerned. I say 
that the election of a State official might 
pe far more important to some people 
than the election of a Representative to 
the Congress. The election of a sheriff— 
a sheriff who might keep hermetically 
sealed the jail doors against mob 
violence such as occurred at Poplarville— 
might be far more important than the 
election of a U.S. Senator. In turn, the 
election of an election official, for ex- 
ample, who might guarantee to the indi- 
vidual the vote may be far more impor- 
tant than the right to vote for a presi- 
dential elector. You cannot divide this 
right. This inherent right to vote is 
guaranteed by the 15th amendment. 
You cannot chip it cff as you would a 
block of wood. You cannot alienate it. 
This is an inalienable right. ‘You can- 
not part with it as you would part witha 
bauble. Like your own conscience, that 
right to vote must remain intact. The 
vote is a shield and a sword. A sword 
with which to conquer bigotry and a 
shield to protect life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. 

This amendment would result in two 
separate elections. Thereby by an act 
of a State legislature voting for Federal 
office would take place on one day and for 
State officials on another day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, of the 436 Members of 
this House of Representatives, the last 
man to make the argument you just 
heard is the gentleman from New York, 
and I expect to prove it out of his own 
mouth. This is the first time in all this 
civil rights procedure that the Cengress 
has ever been asked to include local 
State elections. That is what this is. 
This amendment covers all clections that 
have Federal officers named on the bal- 
lot, but excludes those local elections 
which have no national effect. Tie gen- 
tleman from New York “fit, bled, and 
conquered” on the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. Let me read to you the language 
of that act. I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Johansen amendment is 
copied word for word, verbatim, from the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, and was written 
by the gentleman from New York. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York “fit, bled, and conquered” to estab- 
lish a Civil Rights Commission, and the 
Civil Rights Commission made a recom- 
mendation. There the recommendation 
is the same as the Johansen amendment. 

Then again, when the subject came up 
this year, the distinguished, learned gen- 
tleman from New York [{Mr. CELLER], 
who has taken more interest in the pro- 
tection of the voters than anybody else, 
and has offered all of these bills and 
supported them and carried them 
through his committee, has produced a 
bill for voting privileges. On January 
7—not 2 years ago, but 2 months ago, 
on January 7 of this year—he offered a 

ill for voting privileges. The language 
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of that bill is “to vote for any candidate 
for the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, presidential elector, Member of the 
Senate, or Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or Resident Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 
the House of Representatives, at any 
general, special or primary election held 
solely or in part,” and so forth. 

The identical language of the Johan- 
sen amendment. How can the gentie- 
man blow hot and cold so quickly? I 
am tired of this hypocrisy—how can the 
gentleman blow hot and cold so quickly, 
when on three different occasions, one 
within the last 2 months during this ses- 
sion of the House, he has proposed and 
offered legislation in the identical lan- 
guage of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN]? How ridiculous can we get? 
Here is the same man—you would think 
he was arguing a law case in which he 
was employed on one side, then on the 
opposite side in the identical case in the 
next term of court. In his basic bill, the 
bill that we are now considering, H.R. 
8601, it has another provision in it about 
voting richts. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Excuse me 
just a moment. I want to nail the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
down so tight that he will not be able to 
wiggle any mcre. He has been on both 
sides of this question in the last few 
months. He has argued them both ably, 
and he is able to argue ably. He has 
argued them intelligently. If there was 
a third side to this question, he would be 
on that side before this is settled. How 
ridiculous can we get? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sm1tTH] 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SmItH of 


Virginia was granted 1 additional 
minute.) 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Here is a 


bill that was reported by his committee. 
He “fit, bled, and conquered” on that. In 
that bill, o2 the second page, H.R. 8601, 
you have that bill before you. 

Federal election registrar. 

That is where you are going to main- 
tain any election records—it says: 

Every officer of election shall retain and 
preserve for a period of 2 years from the 
date of any general, special, or primary elcc- 
tion of which candidates for the office of 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the Senate, Member of the 
House of Representatives, or Resident Com- 
missioner from the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico are voted for, all records and 
papers which come into his possession— 


And so forth. He did not say any- 
thing in any of those bills about includ- 
ing elections for State offices. Again I 
esk how ridiculous can we get and hypo- 
critical will we become, before we con- 
clude consideration of this monstrous 
proposal? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. CELLER. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I 
hope the gentleman from Virginia is 
listening, that many of us are interested 
in progress, and when a better bill comes 
along we embrace it. Beyond that, as 
far as consistency or inconsistency is 
concerned, I repeat what I said before 
the Rules Committee not so long ago. 
General Lee said to General Beauregard: 
“Patriotism sometimes requires of me to 
act exactly contrary at one period to 
that which it does at another.” 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding and I asked him to yield 
only for one purpose, and that was to re- 
ply to the gentleman from Virginia who 
said that the Congress had never before 
enacted legislation which embraced local 
elections. I think it is worth pointing 
out that the act of 1870, which is still on 
the books, says in so many words: 

All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, territory, 
district, county, city, parish, township, school 
district, municipality or other territorial 
subdivision, shall be entitled and allowed 
to vote at all such elections without distinc- 
tion of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, any constitution, law, custom, 
usage, or regulation of any State or terri- 
tory, or by or under its authority, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. QUIGLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that he heard the 
gentleman from Virginia in exactly the 
same manner I heard, and that is why I 
asked for this time to say that the Con- 
gress of the United States did in the past 
enact laws affecting all elections. I agree 
with the gentleman from New York that 
the statute he read, of 1870, was passed 
and it did provide for all elections. 

I would like to point out that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia very cleverly did 
all his reading from the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 from section (b) and carefully 
avoided reading section (a) which covers 
every election for every office at the 
State, local, and national levels; and 
section (a) reads as it does because that 
was the intention and the purpose of 
Congress. 

And as for the section which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia read, Congress 
used that language simply because it was 
the only way we could do it constitu- 
tionally. 

The particular language the gentle- 
man from Virginia was referring to has 
to do with individuals. If he would read 
section (a), which I am sure he has done 
many times, he would know very well 
that in that section we attempt to con- 
trol, not individua!s but, State officials 
acting under color of law. In this in- 
stance, in the act of 1957, just 3 years 
ago, Congress passed a law directed at 
every election from the President on 
down to dog catcher, and I submit that 
is the only effective way that we can pass 
a Civil rights bill here in 1960. 

If you want to wreck the bill and get 
one not worth voting for, load it up with 
amendments such as the one now pend- 
ing but if you are sincerely interested in 
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doing a job of protecting the voting 
rights of all American citizens, then vote 
down the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. The argument of the 
gentleman from Virginia is completely 
at variance with the facts. The lan- 
guage in section (a) of the 1957 act as 
well as the language of the act of 1870 
read by the gentleman from New York 
contradict him completely. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. This is not con- 
nected with what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about; but since the gentleman is so 
interested in correcting other folks, I 
thought this might be interesting. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I am not interested 
in correcting other folks. I am inter- 
ested in keeping the record straight. 

Mr. WHITENER. I want to straighten 
out the record, too, on what the gentle- 
man said a few days ago, that is, that 
there was an instance of conclusive pre- 
sumption in the case of the paternity of 
a child. I would like to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to Bouvier's Law Dic- 
tionary, in which it is stated: 

The husband is prima facie presumed to 
be the father of his wife's children born 1ur- 
ing coverture or within a competent time 
thereafter. 


I am sure when the gentleman seeks 
to correct the gentleman from Virginia 
that he is not ascribing to him the same 
degree of infallibility of the law as he is 
on civil rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I would merely say to 
the gentleman from North Carolina that 
the response I gave in reference to the 
legitimacy of a child born in lawful wed- 
lock was in response to a question. I 
have not researched the point, but I am 
still willing to stand on what I said about 
conclusive presumption. 

Now, 3 or 4 days later, the gentleman 
does not care to comment on the other 
examples of conclusive presumption 
which have existed in the law. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say that 
every statement the gentleman has made 
on conclusive presumption is completely 
erroneous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorpD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, here we 
are at it again. Several years ago when 
the so-called Civil Rights Commission 
was established on a temporary basis to 
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run only 2 years, I made the statement 
that it was too good a political train to 
ride to let it expire and that attempts 
would be made not only to extend it 
further but to make it permanent and 
to include FEPC and other measures just 
as obnoxious. 

Today, we are faced with the spectacle 
of both bodies debating this issue. When 
the House bill is adopted, it is predicted 
that debate in the Senate will be stopped 
and the House bill accepted. Those who 
have planned it this way may be in for 
a shock. The southern Senators have 
made no such trade. 

Let me warn you that this catch-all 
piece of punitive legislation aimed at 
the South will, in the end, react more 
strongly against those it is alleged to 
benefit. 

Oh, that some modern Moses would 
lead us out of the wilderness. There is 
a plaque on the Exchange Hotel in the 
city of Montgomery, Ala., the Cradle of 
the Confederacy, which city I have the 
honor to represent. This plaque marks 
the spot where, in introducing the Pres- 
ident of the Confederate States of 
America to Alabamians, the _ silver- 
tongued orator, William Yancey, stated, 
“Tne man and the hour have met.” Oh, 
but tcday that could be true. Is there no 
one who can lead us into an era of un- 
derstanding and racial peace? ‘The 
ereat majority of bovh races in the South 
want just this. 

There exists in Monteomery a fine 
Negro college, established and dedicated 
by the State. for the training of Negro 
teachers and is ccmparabie to any in 
the Nation. This school has a large en- 
rollment of students not only from our 
State but from many far away. The 
citizens of Alabama met the challenge 
of the education of Negroes in the State 
of Alabama by establishing this college. 
The teachers in the Negro schools re- 
ceive the same rate of pay as those in 
white schools. I have told this to Mem- 
bers of Congress who have been brain- 
washed by all this propaganda, and they 
have been amazed because stories of this 
neture are not sensational. 

Led in the main by out-of-State stu- 
Gents, a group marched down to the 
courthouse in Montgcmery, entered the 
privately operated lunchroom, took their 
seats, and demanded to be served. They 
had no business at the courthouse; they 
were not jurors, witnesses, or in any way 
concerned with any business at the 
courthouse. Their place was at school 
which the people are being taxed to 
support. In order to keep down any dis- 
turbance, the operation of the lunch- 
room was Closed. 

Recently, students of this Montgomery 
college began to gather upon the cam- 
pus, and when ordered to disperse by 


'. Negro school authorities, they declined 


to do so with the result that local au- 
thorities had to be called in to disperse 
them. The trouble you proponents of 
this legislation are creating is only lead- 
ing to school trouble between members 
of the same race. It could not be car- 
ried out any better than if you had 
planned it. 

On beautiful Dexter Avenue in the 
city of Montgomery, just off the capitol 
grounds, stands a Negro Baptist Church. 
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For many, many years, to my own 
knowledge, over 50, Negroes have wor- 
shiped day and night and without any 
thought of molestation by anyone. Down 
the street a block or so stands a white 
Methodist Church, which I have been 
privileged to attend. Sunday after Sun- 
day, day after day, congregations of 
these respective churches, have wor- 
shiped as their conscience dictateq— 
never a thought of malice or ill wiil to- 
ward their neighbor. 

Sunday before last, a meeting was held 
in the Negro church, with the announce- 
ment that they would march out and 
have prayer upon the capitol grounds. 
The photographers, newspapermen, and 
television cameramen were told to be 
there. But to the everlasting credit of 
the sheriff of Montgomery County and 
the commissioner of public safety for the 
city of Montgomery, there might have 
been an ugly picture carried to the Na- 
tion. It is not for me to question any- 
one’s religion; however, one is prone to 
wonder why it was necessary to leave 
a house of prayer and to go out to make 
a public demonstration. Yes, this leads 
many who know the situation to wonder 
if some of the so-called leaders did not 
want trouble. Speak of the spirit of 
Gandhi—peaceful resistance. The sher- 
iff and police commissioner were ready 
to move in on anyone who gave trouble, 
be they white or colored. 

You people who proudly boast that you 
want to help the Negro race are blind 
to conditions. Yesterday in the South 
where there existed trust and good will, 
today there is suspicion and distrust. 
Yes, the Negro race in the South needs 
help. They ask for food, and you at- 
tempt to give them social equality. I 
am interested in the economic condition 
of the Negro of my section. There are 
those who would divide us. The right- 
thinking people of the South want to 
see the white and colored races live in 
harmony. Our economic welfare is in- 
delibly linked, and one race cannot pros- 
per without the other. Let us see that 
the Negro race is not led astray by those 
who would use them for their own selfish 
purpose. 

I yield to no man in my help to the 
Neero race. As solicitor for many years, 
I helped scores of them who were poor 
and friendless. I believe that I could 
prove to even any biased person by my 
stories of actual help over a period of 
years that I have been a friend of hun- 
dreds of Nezvro people. I have voted 
here to help Nezro farmers and veterans, 
just as I have for the whites. 

Certainly, Negro parents have hopes 
and ambitions for their children. I have 
never advocated status quo for the Negro 
race. They can and will make great 
progress without going to integrated 
schools. Yes, many of you are inter- 
ested in the Negro as long as he remains 
in the South; the nearer he gets to you 
the less your interest appears. What 
have you done to encourage his develop- 
ment? 

Here in the city of Washington, inte- 
gration has not worked in the schools; 
it has not been a success. Some of the 
daily papers, and the Superintendent of 
Education t2 the contrary. This Super- 
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intendent, who has taken time out to 
go to Atlanta and other southern cities 
to preach the glory of integration, should 
have remained here and made firsthand 
investigations of the rotten conditions in 
some of the schools; I can give names 
of schools. 

We all realize that it makes good 
political fodder in some parts of the 
North to harp on conditions in the South; 
however, people are fast learning the 
facts. In the New York Times under 
date of November 5, 1958, on page 1, in 
telling of Congressman KEATING’s vic- 
tory over Hogan for New York Senator, 
the story goes on to say: 

In keeping with a campaign promise, Sen- 
ator-elect KEATING will leave tomorrow with 
Senator Jacos K. Javirs to visit Atlanta, 
Jacksonville, and Birmingham to investigate 
recent bombings. 


While the integrationist twins were 
making their journey through the South 
the New York papers were covered wiih 
crime reports. 

On November 8, page 44, the New York 
Times carried a full story on the great 
visit to the South, and this was followed 
by a report from Rochester, N.Y., by the 
way of AP: 

Police today are secking vandals who 
toppled 28 tombstones in the cemetery in 
suburban Greece. 


Rochester is the hcmetown of one of 
the Senators who was in the South at the 
time investisating bomuvings. 

Iam not going to enumerate the many 
stories of murder, rape, robbery, and 
other heinous crimes, as carried in the 
press. 

What does the Book of Books say? 

And why beholdest thou the mcte that 
fs in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? 


The mail recently brought a letter 
from Mr. Paul Butter, and I quote: 

I think you will be intcrestcd in the en- 
closed policy statement issued by the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council concerning civil 
rights. The statement includes the council’s 
views with respect to congressional action. 


Iam not at all interested in this coun- 
cil’s vicws upon this or any other issue. 
I am fully capable of discharging my 
duties without the advice of this advisory 
council. 

Most of the Democratic Congressmen 
that I have talked with are getting tired 
of this self-appointed outfit telling us 
how to vote on every issue that comes up. 
In the past, we have been proud of our 
national committee. Like any other 
committee, there may have been petty, 
inside quarrels but now since the com- 
mittee has seen fit to abrogate its duties 
to an outside organization and let the 
“tail wag the dog,” so to speak, the Mem- 
bers who voted to set up this advisory 
council should notify the Democrats of 
their respective States that, as commit- 
teemen or committeewomen, they voted 
to turn the affairs of the committee over 
to someone else. Their opinion has not 
been requested by the Democrats of the 
House and Senate; and as a duly-elected 
Democrat, I resent their attempting to 
instruct me how to vote. If their advice 


is needed, it will be requested. I might 
add that the Alabama Representatives on 
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the committee do not favor the chair- 
man’s tactics. 

This council does not want only sup- 
port of this legislation now before Con- 
gress but states that it advocates more 
far-reaching measures. They want 
nothing but pure, simple, punitive, hate 
legislation against the South. 

Think of this coming from the Demo- 
cratic Party, the party of our fathers, 
and aimed at a section of the country 
that has nurtured and held the Demo- 
cratic Party together in many a lean 4- 
year period. Think of this self-ap- 
pointed and _ self-annointed advisory 
council telling us that the hate legis- 
lation now before the House and Senate 
is not strong enough. 

While you Republicans are not blessed 
with an advisory council, the President, 
in his recent press conference, stated 
that this question of civil rights should 
be worked out at the local level; that 
interracial committees should be or- 
ganized. I would like to call to the Pres- 
ident’s attention that good progress was 
being made by such groups; however, 
since the Civil Rights Commission and 
Congress have stirred up the matter, 
it is growing harder and harder for inter- 
racial committees to function—in fact, 
they are not going to function under 
present conditions. 

The President also declared his oppo- 
sition to the idea of trying to solve every 
local problem from Washington. If he 
is serious about this last statement, he 
should know that these so-called civil 
rights laws tend to solve everything a 
the Washington level. This problem is 
not going to be solved at Washington, 
but Washington can make it more diffi- 
cult for there to ever be a solution. I 
am sure the President knows that when 
he was in the Army integrated troops 
were not conducive to good morale. In 
other words, it did not work in the Army, 
and in the South it will not work in the 


schcolroom. 
Just what is this stir about civil 
rights? Every right is now protected 


by law. Additicnal laws and statutes 
will not in any way improve the situa- 
tion. 

Who is going to rise here and ask what 
about the civil rights of the law-abiding 
citizen who walks the streets of New 
York and Washington? I wonder, in all 
their zeal for civil rights, why no men- 
tion is ever made of civil responsibility? 
Perhaps, if more were said about the citi- 
zen’s responsibility, more good would be 
achieved in the end. However, it is hard 
to arouse emotions when speaking of 
civil responsibility. 

While there is no authorization in the 
Constitution for any of these civil rights 
bills, this makes little or no difference to 
their proponents. All that you need in 
a bill of this type is some meritorious 
and good statement that a right exists, 
and then proceed to set out the penalties 
for violating this right. In the words of 
Lincoln—who, by the way, was not an 
integrationist—‘With malice toward 
none,” the white people of the South 
and a majority of the Negroes will work 
out their destiny, each proud of his own 
race. Mark my words—you are not go- 
ing to, by this or any other legislation, 
control hate and racial prejudice. This 





can be worked out only by men of good 
will. Let me reiterate that the South was 
making great progress in this field until 
you who are removed from the scene be=- 
gan to stir it up. The trouble in the 
South is directly at your doorstep. Let 
me beseech you to study very carefully 
the effect of what you are doing. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Ever since the de- 
bate started on this matter I wanted to 
say what I am about to say now, and 
that is words of commendation for the 
gentlemen from Ohio for the very dili- 

ent and effective effort he has made in 
connection with this legislation. He 
has been fair, he has been reasonable, 
and I am sure he will continue that way. 
I want the record to show at this point 
what my feelings are about him. 

I might add just a further word: I 
have not entered into the debate when 
we were considering the Budge amend- 
ment. Apparently this is about the 
same thing. I rather suspect the result 
will be about the same at this time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Ishould like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana, the minority leader, just what his 
impression is with respect to this pend- 
ing amendment. I think it would be 
very heipful to all of us on both sides 
of the aisle to have a clear understand- 
ing of the position that he takes on this 
amendment. 

Mr. HALLECK. A lot of people over 
there have asked me what I think about 
this legislation. After all, we are just 
in the minority. But for the gentle- 
man’s information, I propose to vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. I should like to say 
to the gentleman from Indiana in re- 
sponse that it was: not my impression 
that because he is the leader of the 
minority that he is precluded from hav- 
ing an opinion on the pending amend- 
ment or any other amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, on 
Friday last I referred to the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. It is worth while to read it again 
with one interpolation that I intend to 
make. Iread: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote— 

Now, I interpolate this “for Federal 
office’ — 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 


States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


That amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States has no limitation 
written into it, and there is no depend- 
able present decision of a court which 
reads a limitation into it. I hope that 
this committee will not today read a 
limitation into it. 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. Chairman, the amendment cffered 
by my good friend the gentleman from 
Michigan |Mr. JOHANSEN] should be de- 
feated, as was the amendment of my 
good friend the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Bupce!]. There were four words 
used in debate this afternoon which 
should determine this question for every= 
one who is unbiased and unprejudiced. 
They came from the gentleman from 
New York [Joun Linpsay]. He said: 

If you want separate but unequal voting, 
vote for this amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment is defeated. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
Johansen amendment end in 19 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objecticn 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no obiection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan | Kir. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Myr. 
Chairman, the statement was made here 
today that if Congress adopts the Ccller 
substitute to the McCulloch amendment, 
it will, for the first time, intrude Fedcral 
legislation into non-Federal e'ections. 
The authority under which Congress 
purports to act in protecting the right 
to vote is derived from the 15th amend- 

nent to the Constitution of the United 
States. The 15th amendment clearly 
states the scope of the right to vote. 
The right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account oi race, color, cr pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Its lan- 
guage is not limited to Federal elections. 
The right to vote is a right of United 
States citizenship, and that means the 
right to vote for any office from dog- 
catcher to President. 

This right is the most basic element 
of a democratic society. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the Congress 
represent the pcople of America in a 
democratic form of Government. We 
are here because Americans throughout 
the history of our Nation have believed 
that government should be based upon 
the consent of the governed. We must 
remain faithful to this principle. Ve 
will be able to do so only if the right of 
the franchise is scrupulously guarded. 

Yet most of the people of my congres- 
sional district consider their local offi- 
cers just as important or more important 
than any officer elected at the Federal 
level. And they are just as important. 
The actions of local cfficials have much 
more direct effect upon the daily lives of 
our citizens than do the actions of Mem- 
bers of Congress or the actions of any 
other Federal official. 

Mr. Chairmen, the eyes of the world 
are upon the U.S. Congress. We have 
tried hard to sell American democracy to 
the world. We have made a great issue 
of the superiority of our democratic form 
of government. Our point is lost unless 
we demonstrate by our actions the prin- 
ciples that we have been talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were to adopt the 
amendment of my good friend, the gen- 
tieman from Michigan [Mir. JOHANSEN], 
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we would, in the eyes of the world, be 
denying that we ourselves believe in 
democratic government. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members of 
the House to reject this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like the attention of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cetuer!. I recall that 
not too many years ago there was an 
election held in Kansas City, Mo., 
involving a M-mber of Congress; a Fed- 
eral election, in other words. AS a re- 
sult of that election fraud indictmenis 
were returned and less than 24 hours 
aiter the Federal grand jury returned 
the indictments, the safe in the court- 
house was Gynamited and the bzvilots 
from 32 precincts in Kansas City, al- 
legedly containing a lot of ghost votes, 
were stolen and never found. This was 
when the Pendergast machine was oper- 
ating in Kansas City. The question I 
ask the gentleman is what would be the 
civil rights of the citizens who in good 
faith voted in an election if this bill 
were enacted, and the same set of cir- 
cumstances obtained? VWohat would be 
the civil rights of those whose icgiiimate 
votes were invalidated by virtue of such 
circumstances? 

Mr. CELLER. I donot know how this 
bill would afiect that very unusual and 
unique situation v. here a s:.fe deposit box 
or some recepiacle of that sort was 
Gynamited. I presume the State law 
would prevail and the culprits would be 
brou2ht to book under the State statute. 
I exnnot conceive how this particular 
statute would be applicable to that sit- 
uation. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill involves voting 
rights and the validity of votes, docs it 
not? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. It 
invoives the registration, and the ca‘ ting 
of the vote. It refers to the qual fica- 
tions of the voter and the casting of a 
ballot of a qualified voter. If I remem- 
ber correctly we have Federal! statutes 
now that would cover that situat:icn with 
reference to the destruction of ballots. 

Mr. GROSS. They certainly had such 
laws then, but to this day the kallots have 
not been found and no one has been 
prosecuted. 

Mr. CELLER. That is up to the law- 
enforcement agencies. 

Mr.GRCSS. AsIunderstand it, there 
are laws on the statute books today to 
take care of voting rights. The reason 
why you have this legisiation here pre- 
sumably is because the laws are not being 
enforced, is that not correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 
Mr. WILLIS. I would say to the gen- 


tleman that my chairman has referred 
to the scope of the bill as having to do 
with qualifying people to vote, and so on. 
Let us go back to the Constitution. Arti- 
cle I, section 2, says: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the qual- 
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ifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 


There the Constitution speaks of who 
has the duty and the obligation and the 
jurisdiction with reference to the quali- 
fication of the voters. On the other 
hand, the regulation of elections, which 
is what this bill would do, is covered by 
the Constitution in this way. In one 
place it says that a Member of the House 
or a Senator, his qualifications are left up 
to the States. 

This would regulate qualifications of 
each of the voters. Here is what it says 
about the regulations: . 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elect'ons tor Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed .n each “tate by the leg- 
isiatare thereot; but the Congress may at 
need time by law make or altcr such regu- 

ations. 


Regulations for what? Regulations as 
to times, places, and manner of holding 
eicctions for Senators and Represent- 
atives. Nowhere in this Constitution 
docs Congress have jurisdiction to pass 
upon the qualifications of voters for a 
Siate election and authorize them to g 
to a Federal referee to get a certificate 
of votine for a sheriff or anyone else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amcndment offered by the ventleman 
from Michigan !Mr. Joranseni. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tcllers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. JOHANSEN 
and Mr. CEuLen. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 137, noes 
157. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
am-nadment was rejected. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unenimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the genileman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, as this 
body is fully aware, Iam not a lawyer. 
I heve no legal training or background 
inlaw. ‘The legality cf what we are do- 
ing has heen expounded at vreat lensth 
by Members on both sides of this con- 
troversy. There have been learned ora- 
tions by the proponents of the measure 
before us and equally learned orations by 
the opponents of this measure. AS a 
layman, and as one who has for 20 vears 
had the privilege of serving in this body, 
Tam unalterably opposed to the proposal 
before us. 

Our Constitution and the _ reserva- 
tions retained by the States have given 
certain basic rights to all people under 
the American flag. I sincerely feel that 
our Constitution should be upheld in its 
entirety. 

It seems to me that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in this proposal before us, is 
reaching mighty far afield in trying to 
grant a certain right that has already 
been given. 

I do not believe that this Congress has 
the right to step in and disturb the rights 
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of States in the election of their State 


and local officials. Nowhere can I find 
this right granted to Congress and I be- 
lieve our Constitution has been emphatic 
on that point. 

It seems to me that the bone of con- 
tention throughout this matter has been 
whether or not a certain segment of our 
citizens has been and is now being dis- 
criminated against by being deprived of 
their voting rights. This discrimination, 
I might add, exists not alone in the 
South, but in many of our other States 
wherein so-called minority groups are 
merely counted as second-class citizens 
or worse. I cannot in good conscience 
believe that any Member of this body 
would feel that our demccracy is exist- 
ing or can exist with first- and second- 
class citizens. 

We are people under one flag, and as 
such, are entitled to the rights and priv- 
ilegs granted us thereunder. 

If our several States have been lax 
in their discriminatory practices, or if 
certain elected or appointive cfficials of 
those States have been lax, or are guilty 
of misfeasance or malfeasance in office, 
is it not a problem of the pecple who 
elected or appoinied these cfficials to 
clean house through the use of their 
own State courts? 

I cannot in all honesty think that the 
systems of justice set up within our 
States would fail to grant to any perscn 
with a legitimate claim before their duly 
constituted courts refusal of equal jus- 
tice under the law. Are we nct here now 
attempting to invade a territory and to 
take on a responsibility which does not 
lie within the ambit of our responsibility 
or our legal right? Shall not these per- 
sons with a valid complaint utilize a now 
existing recourse open to them? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for the statement he is 
making now, and also to acknowledge, 
as a member of the House Commitiee on 
the Judiciary, the invaluable support, 
encouragenient, and advice we have re- 
ceived from him over the years. He is 
chairman of a very active and very im- 
portant committee, but he has always 
found time to appear before our com- 
mittee and give us the benefit of his good 
judgment, and I do want to publicly ex- 
press appreciation for the great contri- 
bution the gentleman has made to this 


great cause in which we _ believe so 
Strongly. 
Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentle- 


man from Louisiana for his kind words. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say to the Mem- 
bers of this House seldom do I take the 
floor on matters coming out of other 
committees, but I believe today that the 
Subject before us is one that is going 
to bring trouble to this country in years 
to come. 

Mr. Chairman, shall not these persons 
With a valid complaint utilize now an 
existing recourse open to them, or are we 
here in the Congress in our so-called 
wisdom, deeming and declaring despic- 
able every State system of courts in the 
50 States of this Union? Have we 
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this right? Or does the Congress want 
to declare a conclusion that no citizen 
of any State in this Union can receive 
full justice before the courts of his own 
State and, therefore, a Federal appointed 
referee must act in order to see that jus- 
tice is done? It seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that those are the crucial questions 
we must answer to ourselves. 

I want to remind you again that I am 
only a layman, but in my lifetime I have 
read widely, I have studied carefully and 
have been privileged to observe the rise 
and the fall of nations and leaders dur- 
ing this century. Therefore, I feel that 
I can say with firm conviction that when 
a nation first loses its freedom of educa- 
tion and then its freedom of the vote, we 
are only a short step from dictatorship. 
Dictatorships have arisen and nations 
have fallen when free elections were 
denied its citizens. Certainly I will not 
go so far as to say that any child regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, is not en- 
titled to education up to the fullest 
capability that child may show; but our 
couit decisions, as we all know, have 
resulted in the greatest chaotic mess in 
the educational field that this country 
has ever known. There are literally 
thousands of children, both colored and 
white, without any adequate facilities 
due simply to the fact that our Supreme 
Court in its so-called wisdom has thrown 
into turmoil what had heretofore been 
systematic school programs within the 
several States affected by that decision. 

Nir. Chairman, in the Southern States 
there are more Negro schoolteachers em- 
ployed than in all the other States of the 
Union put together, and their salaries 
are just as high, and in most cases higher. 

I do not in fairness believe that within 
these States now in this position that one 
race has been held above the other in 
being assured of adequate facilities for 
its children. The matter now before us 
seems to reach toward Federal control 
of elections. Under the proposed legisla- 
tion what is to act as a stopper to prevent 
the Federal Government from usurping 
th2 inalienable rights given the States by 
the Founding Fathers in their wisdom so 
gueranteed by the Constitution? 

If we are not careful we will find our- 
selves one step further along the road 
toward depriving our States and their 
peoples of their precious constitutional 
rights and, gradually, perhaps rapidly, 
transforming the great governmental 
system we have, with its checks and bal- 
ances, into one of Federal dictatorship or 
tyranny. 

I call on certain races to remember 
what happened in Germany when a 
great race of people were almost extermi- 
nated. Mr. Chairman, the progress was 
along the line that this House of Repre- 
sentatives and this Congress are for 
doing today. It grew up, Mr. Chairman, 
in just such a procedure, in just such 
forward steps and, as I say, a great race 
of people, a great people, who con- 
tributed much to our country, were al- 
most exterminated. Beware, it can hap- 
pen in America. Do not think it cannot. 
It is for those who are thinking for the 
future to look to their conscience. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
legislation because I believe it will de- 
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stroy rights for all people, even the rights 
of those it is alleged to help. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
make the unanimous consent request 
that all debate on the Celler substitute 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. CELLER. What would the gentle- 
man suggest? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If I might reserve 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the gentleman from New York a question 
concerning amendments. How many 
amendments are pending, and how many 
may be offered in the meantime? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no 
way of telling how many amendments are 
going to be offered, but there is pending, 
as the gentleman knows, his amendment 
and the Celler substitute. They are 
pending now. 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, there are no amendments 
pending except the Celler substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. Which includes the 
McCulloch amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SmitTH] sug- 
gests that I wait 5 minutes. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, what we have been 
witnessing here for the last few days is 
a coalition between our friends on the 
extreme right and the Republicans. It 
is a little reverse to what we sometimes 
are being accustomed to seeing. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, as we con- 
tinue this debate into the third week 
in the House, I feel that a few observa- 
tions may be in order. 

This debate has been, at time, an in- 
teresting one and I trust, in the main, 
a wholesome debate. 

One of the real services which we in 
the Congress can perform is that of 
focusing attention on all aspects of im- 
portant issues so that we may be better 
informed and also that the Nation may 
be better informed and have a better un- 
derstanding of what is involved in the 
issues we debate. 

We have thus been witnessing—both 
in the House and in the other body—a 
program of education. 

We started this debate on a very high 
plane—I regret to say that at times there 
have been some bitter remarks and some 
evidence of bitterness on all sides. 

We have heard some threats—or im- 
plied threats—of secession from the 
Union. 

One of our colleagues, at least has let 
it be known, that, during the next session 
of the Congress, the South would make 
an attempt to reorganize the House and 
perhaps form some holy—or unholy— 
alliances, according to one’s point of 
view, with our Republican colleagues. 

I want to say that many of our Re- 
publican colleagues are pushing this 
legislation just as hard and just as 
strong as are some of our Democratic 
colleagues. 
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The civil rights bill, which we have 
been considering, is known as the Eisen- 
hower bill or the administration bill, and 
the tougher provisions are being pushed 
by the Attorney General—Gen. Wil- 
liam P. Rogers of the President’s cabinet. 
So, I would remind my Democratic col- 
leagues from the South that our Demo- 
cratic brethren from north of the 
Mason-Dixion line are not the only ones 
pushing this legislation. Our Republi- 
can colleagues are also guilty—just as 
guilty. 

Mr. Chairman, during that tragic pe- 
riod in the history of our country called 
by our friends in the North the Civil 
War, but referred to by our citizens in 
the South as the War Between the 
States, that Tennessee was the last 
State to leave the Union and the first 
to come back. 

Tennessee wants to stay in the Union. 

Our great State and National heroes, 
Andrew Jackson and Andrew Johnson, 
both devoted their lives to preserving the 
Union. I hope that what we do here 
will contribute to preserving the Union. 

Certainly I can understand the desire 
by all Members to want to be reelected, 
but let us not at the expense of being 
elected again destroy the Union and tear 
asunder our Nation. 

I feel sure that some of our Demo- 
cratic friends from the North feel that 
they must take extreme positions on 
this matter in order to assure their re- 
election. 

Our Republican friends, who are sup- 
porting this legislation, I fear, are also 
motivated by their strong desire to be 
reelected—to a very great’ extent. 
Many, I am sure, must agree that much 
that has been said on this issue has been 
said because it will win votes and only 
because their positions will win votes. 

Since our friends from the North have 
not lived with the problem as intimately 
as have the members from the South, I 
feel that they lack the intimate and first- 
hand knowledge of the difficulties that 
are involved in solving this delicate 
problem. 

Threats of reprisals, I do not think, 
are in order. Bitter comments hav? no 
place in this debate—such attitudes and 
actions do not promote mutual under- 
standing that we all need to solve this 
problem. 

My own position on this legislation, 
I am sure, is well known but I repeat it— 
it is that this legislation is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

It is traditional and also in line with 
the Constitution that the Federal Gov- 
ernment not interfere in local elections. 

The voting standards of all our States 
differ to some degree. 

In my State of Tennessee, for example, 
voting qualifications require that a per- 
son must be 21 years of age and a resi- 
dent of the State for 1 year—and a resi- 
dent of the county for 3 months, to be 
eligible to vote. 

In Georgia and Kentucky, the mini- 
mum voting age is set at age 18. 

Some States require a citizen to be a 
resident of the State for 2 years, while 
in others only 6 months’ residence is 
required. 
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In New York, Washington, and some 
other States, a literacy test—proof of 
ability to read and write—is required. 

In Virginia, Texas, and for some elec- 
tions in Vermont, payment of a poll tax 
is required by the State laws. 

So, the laws of each State vary with 
respect to voting standards and qualifi- 
cations. 

We, in Tennessee, believe in the right 
to vote by every citizen—and we urge 
unon our citizens the importance of the 
exercise of suffrage as a mark of good 
citizenship. 

Concerning title V of the bill, dealing 
with our educational system, I may say 
that I had intended to offer an amend- 
ment to this section of the bill but after 
conferring with Chairman BarpeEn, of 
the House Education Committee, and 
also Congressman BalILeEy, of West Vir- 
ginia, a member of the House Education 
Commiitee, I have learned that several 
amendments to this section of the bill are 
to be offered, and I shall not offer an 
amendment but defer to our colleagues, 
Congressmen BARDEN and BAILEy, on the 
committee. 

Title V of this bill grants wide powers 
to the Federal Government to take over 
the educationa! facilities of our local 
school subdivisions under specified con- 
ditions. 

Section 502 gives the Commissioner of 
Education the power to set certain con- 
ditions which local school systems would 
have to meet to qualify for receiving 
Federal aid funds. 

Amendment to this section will be 
offered to prevent any abuse of this 
power proposed to be granted in this 
legislation. 

I certainly hope that one of the amend- 
ments offered to guarantee to our local 
school authorities the right to continue 
to suvervise and operate their own local 
school systems will be adopted. 

The proponents of this legislation tell 
us that they do not want to interfere 
with the rights of the States and local 
governments to control their school—to 
control their school systems. I am glad 
to hear this—and if this assertion is 
true, I can certainly see no reason why 
anyone would object to the adoption of 
such an amendment. 

When we voted statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii, it will be recalled, we spe- 
cifically provided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not interfere with the 
school systems of these two new States. 
In doing this we recognized a principle 
which has been in effect since the very 
founding of our Nation. 

If we are to preserve our traditional 
diversity of education, we must give to 
our local school authorities the assur- 
ance that control of education will not 
be impaired by Federal actions. 

We must guarantee the right to op- 
erate and control our local school sys- 
tems and that this power will not be 
impaired. 

We know from experience that the im- 
position of standards and conditions 
written in Federal legislation can impair 
the control of our States in various areas 
of activity. For example, the participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in the 
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highway program has very largely placed 
the control of our highway systems in 
the Federal Government. This may be 
desirable in the case of highways but I 
am sure that nobody would like a sim- 
ilar situation to arise in the case of our 
schools. 

This is important—not just for one 
area or region of our country but it is 
important for all sections of our country, 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that this 
legisiation is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. If it is to be passed, let me ex- 
press the hope that proper amendments 
and safeguards will be adopted not only 
to the voting rights section but also the 
education section of this legislation. 

Let us continue to contribute to pre- 
serving the Union—certainly I hope that 
we all can be reelected but not at the 
expense of again tearing asunder our 
Nation. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, for 8 days now we have 
discussed the pros and cons of civil rights 
and various amendments to this proposed 
legislation. Even though it appears to 
be a foregone conclusion as to the ulti- 
mate outcome, I rise to express my deep 
concern and dismay in regard to the 
measure that is now before this House. 
I shall continue te oppose the enactment 
of Ii.R. 6601 or any substitute thereto 
with all the force at my command. Mere 
opposition, however, is not enough. I 
want to sound a warning, Mr. Chc* man, 
a very serious warning: We are about to 
reach the point of no return in our heed- 
less, reckless drive to junk the Constitu- 
tion and to strip our Nation of its main 
defenses against decay and disaster. 

The Constitution has never been in 
greater danger. On the one hand, politi- 
cal opportunists are pawning it piecemeal 
to gain temporary political advantages. 
On the other hand, the appointed guard- 
ians of our basic charter have abandoned 
their posts to follow the sociology fad. 
The Supreme Court, which could once 
be counted upon to uphold the Consti- 
tution, now leads the onslaught against 
constitutional government. 

After some 170 years, during which 
this country has grown from a sparsely 
settled, weak, infant nation into the 
greatest, mightiest nation that the world 
has ever seen, we are on the verge of 
abandoning the system of government 
that has made this phenomenal growth 
possible. 

This course might make some sense if 
the recent trend in world events had 
made our Federal system obsolete. Mr. 
Chairman, I submit that the opposite is 
the case. There is an almost irresistible 
trend in our century toward centralized 
government. More and more power is 
concentrated in the hands of large, im- 
personal bureaucracies, which tend to 
become a power unto themselves. AS 
these centralized bureaucracies grow, 
their insidious influence spreads like an 
evil virus, paralyzing democracy, deaden- 
ing initiative, and killing liberty. As the 
center of government moves further and 
further away from the people—both bod- 
ily and in spirit—democracy withers on 
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the vine. After that comes dictatorship, 
and then it will be 1984 before you 
know it. 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that this omi- 
nous trend is almost irresistible. There 
is one defense, one sure way of avoiding 
the blight that I have described. I am 
referring to a system of government in 
which power is decentralized, a system 
that reserves a large part of the awe- 
some powers of modern government to 
units that are less unwieldy than the 
central juggernaut, as well as cioser to 
the home of the average citizen. In vth- 
er words, Mr. Chairman, the only system 
of government that offers hope for the 
survival of democracy is the system that 
was so wisely devised by our forefa- 
thers in the 18th century. Now, more 
than ever, we have to cling to our Con- 
stitution for our very lives. 

It should not be necessary to recall 
basic constitutional principles to Mem- 
pers of the Congress. Yet, in these days 
of high pressure and flimsy political 
razzle-dazzle, basic principles are often 
obscured. Allow me to remind the Mem- 
bers of this body, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Founding Fathers bequeathed us a dual 
system of government, carefully bal- 
anced to avoid both anarchy and cen- 
tralized oppression. It is a sysiem of 
government originaily based on the vol- 
untary association of 13 independent 
States, each of which agreed to surren- 
der certain powers in order to form a 
more perfect union. By clear implica- 
tion, the powers that were not surren- 
dered to the Federal Government were 
retained by the constituent States. This 
implication, however, was not enouch 
for the American people of the 1790's. 
They had just fought and won a war 
against tyranny, and they wanted to be 
absolutely certain that oppression would 
never again rear itS ugly head in this 
country. To make this intention clear, 
they added a Bill of Rights to the Con- 
Stitution. As you are well aware, Mr. 
Chairman, this Bill of Rights consists of 
10 amendments, the last of which states 
clearly and unequivocally that— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States. are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


It nas become fashionable to employ 
subtle and fallacious reasoning in inter- 
preting the Constitution of the Unitea 
States. Yet, no degree of indistinct rea- 
soning can cast doubt on the meaning 
of the 10th amendment. 

Nevertheless, this important constitu- 
tional amendment is simply ignored by 
the political forces that thrive on strife 
and dissension. They know all about 
those constitutional amendments that 
can be conveniently misinterpreted to 
lend a false semblance of justification to 
the grossest Federal usurpation, but they 
Close their eyes when they come to the 
10th amendment. 

Who are these people who would edit 
the Constitution to suit their purposes? 
They are a motlicy crew, Mr. Chairman. 
There are shortsighted do-gooders who 
would burn down houses to make sure 
that the tenants wiu:c reoms are drafty 
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do not catch a cold; there are down- 
to-earth politicians who have discovered 
that they can easily and comfortably 
assure continuous reelection by exclaim- 
ing against situations that are outside 
their jurisdictions and beyond their com- 
prehension; finally, there are those who 
are single mindedly engaged in foment- 
ing strife because they thrive in an at- 
mosphere of chaos, confusion, and crisis. 

Leading this latter group in its drive 
for ever-increasing hysteria is the mis- 
named National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Even 
though this association has assumed to 
itself the right to speak for our Nation’s 
colored population. it does, in fact, rep- 
resent only a small, misguided, and ex- 
tremist group with a narrowly regional 
outlook. Certainly the Negroes of Mis- 
sissippi resent the rash, patronizing ac- 
tions of their self-appointed protectors 
from the North. 

Having established that the associa- 
tion in question is not national, I should 
like to inauire to whose advancement 
it is really dedicated. Can anyone main- 
tain that an organization that stirs up 
racial hatreds, an organization that con- 
ducts a constant campaign to wreck the 
Constitution for the imagined benefit of 
a few. is advancing the cause of any 
Americans of whatever race, creed, or 
color? 

It is the heicht of cynicism to preach 
that the richts of any minority can be 
secured only by undermining the rights 
of the majority. If our constitutional 
system is subverted to the point of col- 
lapse. we shall all suifer the conse- 
quences, including the minorities. With- 
out our constitutional system there can 
be no liberty and no civil rights. The 
advanrement advocated by the NAACP 
is, in fact, advancement toward slavery 
for all Americans. black and white alike. 
Perhaps that is the aim of the associa- 
tion, or at least some of its noisiest sup- 
porters. 

It should be unnecessary to elaborate 
on the evils of H.R. 6001. Anyone who 
with look at this bill dispassionately, 
without ailowing his senses to be 
drowned by torrents of campaign ora- 
tory, Must come to the conclusion that 
the proposed legisiation is badly drawn, 
dangerously vague, flagrantly unconsti- 
tutional, and absolutely pointless. 

Title I. which deals with obstruction 
of court orders, proposes to enforce con- 
stitutional rights by placing freedom of 
speech in grave jeopardy. It would make 
interference with court orders regarding 
desegregation a Federal crime. The 
punishable interference might be—and 
I quote—‘by threats or force, or by any 
threatening letter or communication.” 

Mr. Chairman, I direct your attention 
to the fact that not only acts, but utter- 
ances would be brought under the pur- 
view of this legislation. We are dealing 
wilh a controversial and widely dis- 
cussed isue. The vast majority of the 
people of my State, and of many other 
States, is opposed to enforced integra- 
tion. Being Americans, they are not 
afraid to give vent to their opposition. 
Once this bill is passed, they would have 
to weigh every word for fear of being 
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thrown into a Federal jail. Once that 
comes to pass, our Constitution will be 
no more than an interesting historical 
relic. It is simply not conceivable that 
this section can be reconciled with either 
the spirit or the letter of the first 
amendment. 

Title II deals with flight to avoid pros- 
ecution for damaging or destroying any 
building or other property. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, it does not deal 
with the subject matter of the bill. It 
has nothing to do with constitutional or 
civil rights. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that title II is simply a device to make it 
appear that the advocates of this de- 
structive legislation are playing an im- 
portant role in combating the much pub- 
licized bombings of recent months. The 
appearance is, of course, deceptive. The 
bombings have, in fact, been brought 
under control by State action. 

Title III deals with election records. 
It strikes at the very roots of our Federal 
system and of democracy itself. We 
tend to forget, Mr. Chairman, that the 
administration of elections is a State 
function. The Constitution states that 
the electors for Members of both Houses 
of Congress ‘‘shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures.” The Constitution leaves no 
doubt, therefore, that its authors intend- 
ed to leave the electoral process to the 
Siates. Article I, section 4, of the Con- 
stitution, as well as the 15th and 19th 
amendments, limits the State power over 
elections in certain specific aspects. 
None of these constitutional provisions, 
however, transfers elections into the 
Federal domain, and none of them can 
be used to justify the outrageous pro- 
posal that is now before us. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to quote a 
very pertinent Supreme Court opinion, 
written by the late Chief Justice White 
in the case of Gwinn and Beal v. U.S. 
(238 U.S. 347) in 1915: 

Beyond doubt, the [15th] amendment does 
not take away from the State governments 
in a general sense the power over suffrage 
which had belonged to those governments 
from the beginning, and without the posses- 
sion of which power the whole fabric upon 
which the division of State and National 
authority under the Constitution and the 
organization of both governments rests would 
be without support, and both the authority 
of the Nation and the State would fall to 
the ground. In fact, the very command of 
the amendment recognizes the possession of 
the general power by the State, since the 
amendment seeks to regulate its exercise as 
to the particular subject with which it deals. 


Where, then, do the advocates of H.R. 
8601 find justification for Federal tam- 
pering with the election records? Since 
title III deals only with Federal elections, 
the authors are apparently not relying 
on the 15th amendment, which applies to 
all elections. It almost seems as if the 
Constitution was simply not considered 
when this bill was written. 

The electoral process is a vital nerve 
of democracy. No freedom-loving peo- 
ple can afford to be lax in guarding the 
sanctity and secrecy of the ballot. Let 
us reflect carefully, Mr. Chairman, what 
evils may befall our democracy if we 
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compromise that sanctity and tnat se- 
crecy by permitting Federal inspection 
of our voting records. 

Finally, we come to title 5, which deals 
with the education of children of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. Here again, 
Mr. Chairman, we are asked to permit 
tne Federal Government to use all the 
devious means at its command in the 
Grive to reduce the States to lifeless rel- 
ics of the past. Professed concern for 
the education of our soldiers’ children 
offers a convenient guise under which 
Federal power can insinuate itself fur- 
ther into the educational process. Fur- 
thermore, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would be authorized to demand that 
school facilities that have been con- 
structed with Federal aid be made avail- 
able to him under the proposed act. 
Money, Mr. Chairman, the taxpayers’ 
money, is brought into play as another 
string to the Federal bow. The aim is 
to bring education under Federal con- 
trol. Once this is achieved, we may ex- 
pect Washington to lay down precise, 
bureaucratic specifications covering the 
robotlike youngsters that schools from 
Seattle to Miami and from Kennebunk- 
port to San Diego will be ordered to turn 
out. The thing that could not happen in 
America will then have happen2d—we 
will have a centralized, single dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge, indeed 
implore, every Member of this House to 
give painstaking consideration to the 
implications of H.R. 8601. If an airplane 
pilot has to reduce ballast in order to 
increase speed, it would not occur to him 
in his wildest dreams that he could 
achieve his purpose by dropping his en- 
gines. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the 
civil rights situation is analogous. We 
cannot insure the civil rights of some 
Americans by undermining the rights of 
all Americans. We must reject this pro- 
posed legislation, especially since the 
adoption of the vicious referee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to Celler substitute offered by 
Mr. Hempriitt of South Carolina: Page 3, 
line 11, after the word district and the 
comma thereafter add “who shall have 
knowledge of and shall satisfy the court as 
to their familiarity with the election laws 
involved, the qualifications of electors, and 
the election laws of the particular State or 
governmental subdivision involved, and the 
Statutes of the United States applicable to 
said elections.” 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, the 
first time I was privileged to speak on 
this particular legislation was on Friday 
a week ago. At that particular time I 
pointed out that the McCulloch substi- 
tute provided for voting referees, but 
provided for no qualifications for those 
referees, and therefore we were in the 
danger of putting authority in the hands 
of people who had no background and 
had no particular knowledge of the vot- 
ing laws of this country. 

I suppose as a result of that objection 
made on Friday, March 11, the admin- 
istration changed its wording and the 
McCulloch substitute was later changed 
so that on page 3, at lines 10 and 11, in- 
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stead of saying, “The court may appoint 
one or more persons to be known as vot- 
ing referees,” there was put into the 
language of the McCulloch substitute 
and accepted in the proposed Celler sub- 
stitute to the McCulloch amendment the 
words “who are qualified voters in the 
judicial district.” 

The purpose of the amendment which 
I am offering today is to provide that if 
you are going to have voting referees— 
and I have the unhappy thought that 
perhaps this House is going to vote 
that—if you are going to have voting 
referees, let us have people who know 
what the laws are. That is what this 
amendment says. It says, “voting ref- 
erees who shall have knowledge of and 
shall satisfy the court as to their fa- 
miliarity with the election laws involved, 
the qualifications of electors, and the 
election laws of the particular State or 
governmental subdivision involved, and 
the statutes of the United States appli- 
cable to said elections.” I would like 
anybody in this House to tell me what is 
wrong, if you are going to have a Federal 
judiciary substitute for the registrars 
and other officials in the various elec- 
tions, and that is apparently what you 
want, a voting referee, apparently that is 
what is going to be voted for, politically 
speaking, if you are going to have that 
sort of authority why not have people 
who know something about the law? 

They should certainly know something 
about who should be electors, because 
after all those are the people whom you 
are trying to qualify to vote. 

They should know something about 
the State law, because the State law, as 
I understand the Constitution, sets up 
the qualificaions of the people who are 
entitled to vote or determine those who 
cannot vote. 

They should certainly know something 
about the Federal election laws because 
after all if they do not know the laws 
under which they are operating how in 
the world can they give competent ad- 
ministration of those laws? 

This particular amendment improves, 
I think, with all due deference to what- 
ever may have been its intent, the 
McCullough amendment. This states 
that if you are going to have voting 
referees you are going to put this au- 
thority in the hands of some person who 
is either unqualified by virtue of igno- 
rance or unaualified by virtue of bias or 
some other reason. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yie!d? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the amendment 
provide that one of the qualifications 
shall be that the voting referee shall 
have knowledge of the State election 
laws? Is that all that is required of 
him? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No: that is not all. 

Mr. CELLER. What qualifications 
must he have? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. He must have 
knowledge of the election laws involved, 
if you are going to carry it to a State 
level, which you are trying to do. 
Should he not have knowledge of the 
election laws involved, whether State, 
Federal, or whatever kind of election it 
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is? Then he must know not only the 
local laws but the State laws and the 
laws of the United States applicable to 
that election. That is all the amenq- 
ment requires. I think it is a gooq 
amendment. It is something to do if 
you are going to put a man in charge of 
the vote, that he be qualified, not neces- 
sarily that he be a lawyer, but he 
should know what he is talking about, or 
acting upon. 

Mr. ASHMORE. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Would not the gen. 
tleman’s amendment also to a certain 
extent guarantee the removal of politics 
from certain referees, whether Demo. 
cratic or Republican? He would not be 
some personal friend of the judge or a 
political friend: he would have to meet 
some certain kind of qualifications. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. In answer to the 
gentleman from South Czroiina, it has 
been my experience here that nothing 
can remove politics from civil rights, not 
even an amendment, such as this is, 
that would go a long way toward kee»- 
ing one political party or some political 
party from using this particular vehicle 
to get control of elections in a wide area 
or in cities, which apparently my city 
friends are not afraid of. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield furtner, I am curious to know if 
the gentleman’s own State has laws to 
the effect that the voting registrars in 
that State must have the same qualifica- 
tions the gentleman has in his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I believe the voting 
revistrars must be people who are quali- 


Mr. Chairman, will 


fied. It is not as -pecific as this amend- 
ment, but it is the same as _ this 
amendment. 


Mr. ELLER. This voting referee 
does not conduct an election; all he does 
is discover whether the individual before 
him is qualified. It is the same as your 
recistrars. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I would go a little 
bit further than that. Our distin- 
guished chairman, after hearing the 
debate here, knows that the powers and 
duties you are conferring on the voting 
referee go further than in the case of 
the registrar. 

Mr. CELLER. If the vote is denied 
the individual, then the voter goes to 
the court and seeks sanctions against 
the State official who either refuses to 
register the man or allow him to vote. 

But, the court does that, not the voting 
referee. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will ask the gen- 
tleman if his State in appointing regis- 
trars endows registrars with the judicial 
authority which this proposal would give 
to referees, the power to concuct hear- 
ing and to make findings of facts and 
conclusions of law and other things of 
that sort. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I would say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, my 
State has not departed that part from 
the sacredness of the ballot box as this 
legislation seeks to do nor has my State 
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taken any position that would deprive 
people from voting despite all the accu- 
sations that have been made. Our reg- 
istrars register the people and that is the 
end of it. Under this particular voting 
referee plan, you give him powers—and 
you have not limited his powers here— 
you can pretend that you have, but you 
have not limited his powers here and 
you are almost giving him the power to 
go back to the voting booth itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may procecd for another 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to ask the gentleman how the court 
or the judge would go about testing the 
qualifications. Would he give a written 
test or would he ask questions or would 
he just ask the person whether or not he 
was familiar with the State laws? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I might answer the 
gentleman from New York by saying that 
he probably knows just as much about 
the Federal courts or a lot more than I 
do, but it has been my experience that 
the Federal judiciary in this land has a 
great deal of discretion. We certainly 
must put this in the hands of someone, 
and you have to put it in the hands of 
someone who is responsible. A Federal 
judge certainly under the authority he 
presently possesses under the rules as to 
appointing masters has a certain amount 
of discretion. You provide in this bill 
that the referee shall have the same 
power as a master, as I understand it, 
and therefore the judge certainly would 
have the right to inquire, as he does if 
he were to appoint you as a special 
master or if he were to appoint some 
other person. I think that answers the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr.RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.HEMPH LL. I vield. 

Mr. RODINO. I want merely to call 
to the attention of the gentleman the 
fact that the Deputy Attorney General 
in testifying before our committee with 
relation to the responsibilities of the 
referee in this type of case said that the 
referees’ hearings would be ex parte and 
limited to very simple questions such as 
the voter's residence, his age and then 
if there were literacy requirements, he 
would test the voter as to those, and if 
there were other requirements under 
the State law, he would test them as to 
such requirements, and then he would 
report to the judge. I am sure that the 
referee would be knowledgeable as to 
the State law and such requirements. I 
cannot see why we should go as far as 
the gentleman would expect us to go un- 
der his amendment, if all the referee has 
to do is to ask these simple questions. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If the gentleman 
from New Jersey is scared of the fact 
that we are putting a requirement here 
in the bill that a referee should know 
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what he is doing, I can understand his 
objection. But, what is the objection of 
having the voting referee know the law 
that he is dealing with and the law that 
he is supposed to be administering be- 
cause you are saying to the voting referee 
that you are giving him some ex parte 
powers and if we give him ex parte 
powers, it means that the accused are 
not in the first instance going to havea 
hearing. Since he is not going to have 
a hearing, we want somebody there who 
knows what he is doing. As the gentle- 
man has pointed out, he will ask the 
applicant for a registration certificate 
about some literacy test or something 
about the election laws. I think the 
referee should certainly know what the 
requisites are and what the qualifica- 
tions are for a man to vote in that par- 
ticular State unless you intend to abolish 
the provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. RODINO. What the gentleman 
is stating is that he shall know the pro- 
visions of the election laws, as I take it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think, if the gen- 
tleman will listen for just a moment, I 
said familiarity with the election laws 
involved. The gentleman cannot quar- 
rel with that. If he is going to be a 
voting referee, he should Know the elec- 
tion laws involved and the qualifications 
of electors. Is it wrong that he should 
know the election laws of a particular 
State or governmental subdivision? If 
he is voting in a municipal election, he 
should know what he is talking about. 
When a man is trying to apply for a reg- 
istration certificate, then he has to come 
under the Federal statute. After all, if 
that is the law, and I would like him to 
know something about the law that he is 
going to administer. It stands to rea- 
son, if you are sincere and believe that 
this voting referee plan has any merit to 
it, then certainly you would accept this 
amenament because this amendment 
does nothing more than to say that we 
will have qualified people. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

-Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. In connection with the 
gentleman’s amendment, does not the 
gentleman presume by his amendment 
that the Federal judges who are emi- 
nent jurists in their particular communi- 
tics would be inclined to appoint people 
as referees who are not conversant with 
the election laws of the State? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I may say I do not 
presume anything. 

Mr. VANIK. Is that not the presump- 
tion of the amendment? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No; it is not. I 
thank the gentleman for his question, 
because I am presuming that since civil 
rights legislation in the 4 years I have 
been here has always been for political 
expediency; in 1957 when the gentleman 
voted for the bill which he said he voted 
for, we were told this was going to do so 
much for the people, and now we find 
they were not satisfied, because it is an- 
other political year, and now we have got 
another bill. It has been political in its 


inception. I am presuming that politics 
again have something to do with it on 
the referee voting level. 
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Mr. VANIK. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment in fact create another hear- 
ing that would have to take place? An 
additional hearing to determine the fit- 
ness of the referee? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It does not require 
any hearing. The gentleman from New 
York asked a similar question. We em- 
power the votins referee under this leg- 
islation with the same authority that a 
master has. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 

hat the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly the Committee rose, and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
WALTER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8601) to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report it had come to no 
resolution thereon. 





THE LATE JUDGE JOHN A. 
SBARBARO 
Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEA:<TER. Is there objection to 
the requect of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
pear before you at this moment with a 
heart filled with sadness because of a 
great loss which my city of Chicago and 
State of Tilinois has sustained in the 
death of the distinguished Judge John 
A. Sbarbaro of the superior court of 
Cook County. 

It was a black Friday of mourning 
for judges, court aids, and attorneys 
throughout the State of Illinois. 

He was a victim of the midair explo- 
sion of a Northwest Airlines turboprop- 
electra jet plane near Tell City., Ind., in 
the Ohio River Valley, while en route to 
Miami to spend a weekend with his dar- 
ling wife, Mabel, which he had done 
many times since her recuperation from 
a back injury last summer. 

His death cast a pall of sorrow over 
the entire Italo-American colony. The 
loss of this devoted, energetic, and 
learned judge will be felt most amongst 
the ranks of his compatriots, who looked 
to him for advice and guidance in their 
community affairs and problems. The 
Italo-Amcerican citizens have lost a great 
leader and protector. 

Judge Sbarbaro was widely known for 
his fine work in charities and philan- 
thropic endeavors. He was in the center 
of activities in youth programs and re- 
ligious enterprises of Mother Church. 
His many friends of all races and creeds 
joined him in supporting these worth- 
while charities. His devotion to the fi- 
nancial problems of the Assumption 
Church, 313 West Illinois Street—his 
boyhood parish—gained for him the 
gratitude of the Holy See. He was 
recently appointed by His Eminence Pope 
John to the Papal Order of St. Gregory, 
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a signal holy honor of the highest 
tradition of religious acceptance to a 
member of the laity. 

Upon his investment with the Papal 
Order of St. Gregory, I sent him the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

JANUARY 16, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN SBARBARO, 
Assumption Church, Chicago, Ill.: 

You have been the recipient of many 
high honors in your life. Mother Church, 
through this holy appointment of His Holi- 
ness Pope John, adds to the luster of your 
distinguished career. 

God bless you. 

ROLAND V. LImonatI, 

Congressman, Seventh District, Illinois. 


Judge Sbarbaro, a lifetime Republi- 
can, served as first assistant State’s at- 
torney under the late Robert E. Crowe, 
State’s attorney of Cook County. He 
also was a municipal court judge for one 
term—6 years—before becoming a Ssu- 
perior court judge. His long tenure on 
that bench was punctuated by his bril- 
liant judicial decisions, both in the fieids 
of criminal and civil law. He had a 
complete grasp of the essentials and fun- 
damental principles of trial jurispru- 
dence. 

He had vreat courage and refused to 
be intimidated by pressured opinion. 
He was honest and positive in his de- 
cisions. 

His vast storehouse of knowledge in- 
cluded a thorough study oi medical sub- 
jects—these scholarly accomplishments 
contributed much to his practical uncer- 
standing of medico legal questions that 
presented complex interpretations in 
many trials. 

His sudden ceath has t2ken from the 
helpless end downtrodcen of al! races 
and nationalities a true friend. He was 
truly a man, who through his intellect 
as a human, had the capacity to honor 
God. His heart was filled with sym- 
pathy and charity toward suffering hu- 
manity. He was a fighter for the riehts 
of mankind regardless of creed or color. 

He was a true and generous friend, 
whose happy nature and cultured mind, 
manifested the ar‘istic attainments of a 
rue gentleman. He was a student of 
opera and a strong supporter of all 
the arts. 

And so the Almighty in his omnipo- 
tent judgment removed this able, alert 
master of law frem our midst. His 
aitractive personality and effective judi- 
cial rulings are lost to a gratefui public. 
I personally have lost an intimate friend, 
whose profound philosophy and practi- 
cal advice I shall sorely miss. 

Judge Sbarbaro was indeed a brilliant 
man, but most of all he was a kindly and 
religious mMan—one who had time and 
patience for everyone, including the 
most humble. All members of the Illi- 
nois delegation in Congress knew him, 
both in his public and private life. He 
has answered the call of his Maker, his 
soul is at rest and with reverence we pay 
humble tribute to the memory of a great 
judge, a gentleman, a loyal and noble 
son of the State of llinois. 

We extend to his dear wife, Mabel, 
his brother, Anthony, and his sister, 
Anhelina Caviale, our sincere condo- 
lences, 
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McGOVERN BILL: ANOTHER NEEDED 
STEP TO IMPROVE THE LOT OF 
THE FARMWORKER, “AMERICA’S 
FORGOTTEN PEOPLE” 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of the 
Call-orn:.? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
happy to join in the worthy effort of my 
able colleague of South Dakota | Mr. 
McGovern! by introducing today a 
measure identical to his recent proposal 
to improve the lot of our dcmestic farm- 
workers and to protect our family farms. 

As my colleague explained on March 
17. this proposal would amend title V 
of the Agricultural Act cof 1949, popu- 
larly known as Public Law 78. This law, 
as the Members know, deals with the 
importation and use of Mexican farm- 
workers. 

The program as it has operated over 
the years has brought with it a dual 
hardship—one, it has worked against 
the family farmer through unfair labor 
competition, and two, against the do- 
mc.tic farm worker who is the victim of 
depressed wages and pocer working 
conditions. 

The pending lecislation calls for a 5- 
year “phasing cut” of the program estab- 
lished by Public Law 78. During this 
interim period, the bill calls for a yearly 
reduction of the number of Mexican 
workers by 20 percent of the total made 
avaiiab'e in the preceding fiscal year. 

Additionally, and of great import, the 
domestic farmworker would be given, 
curing this phasing out period, greater 
work and wage protection by providing 
for improved requirements for the hiring 
cf domestic farmworkers vis-a-vis 
Mexican nationals. These provisions are 
in line with the recommendations of a 
distinguished group of men who served 
as consultants to the Secretary of Labor 
11 2 s.udy of the present law. i 

Mfr. Speaker, last session I sponsored 
legislation to give minimum weze pro- 
tec.iion to the underprivilezed domestic 
farm employee. It is my belief tliat the 
McGovern bill is a logical and necessary 
addition to an overall legislative program 
and cffort to better the wares and work- 
ing conditions of our farmworkers, aptly 
identified as America’s forgotten people. 

Also, it is in keeping with the concept 
of pending legislation to protect and 
maintain the family farm, the Family 
Farm Act of 1960, of which I am also 
proud to be a cosponsor. 

I trust and hope that all of these mat- 
ters will come in for affirmative con- 
gressional action at this session. 


Is there objection to 
gentleman from 
’ 


\p 





PAN AMERICAN HEALTH ORGAN- 
IZATION 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediaie 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
115, authorizing the purchase of certain 
property in the District of Columbia and 
its conveyance to the Pan American 
Health Organization for use as a head- 
quarters site, which is similar to a House 
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bill earlier passed under suspension of 
the rules today. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has a vital interest in the health of 
the peoples of the Americas; and 

Whereas the Pan American Health Organi- 
zation is the oldest continuing international 
health organization in the world: and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has taken a leading role in the work 
of the Pan American Health Organization, 
which also serves as the regional organiza- 
tion of the World Health Organization: and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, at the XIII Pan American Sanitary 
Conference in 1950, invited the Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization to make its perma- 
nent headquarters in the United States and 
offered a site for this purpose; and 

Whereas there are many advantages for 
locating the Organization headquarters in 
Washington, where it can continue to enjoy 
close and mutually profitable working re- 
lations with the United States Public Health 
Service and other governmental, acadamic, 
and research organizations: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by ihe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary tor 
the Administrator of General Services to ac- 
quire by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
Wise, including any expenses of such acqui- 
sitions, the Tand in the northwest section of 
the District of Columbia, known as square 
59, bounded on the north and south by Vir- 
ginia Avenue and E Street, and on the east 
and west by Twenty-second and Twenty- 
third Streets, together with any building 
aad improvements thereon. 

SeEc. 2. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices is hereby authorized to convey, without 
consideration, the property acquired under 
section 1 of this Act to the Pan American 
Health Organization, formerly known as the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization, for use as 
a headduarters site, subject to the condition 
that the site development plan be coordi- 
nated with the National Capital Planning 
Commnission, 


The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The proceedings whereby the bill H.R. 
7579 was passed were vacated, and that 
bill and a motion to reconsider were 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
7579. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of the 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





Is there objection to 
gentleman from 





SOVIET NUCLEAR TEST BAN 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentieman 
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from California [Mr. HosMER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, late 
Saturday afternoon in Geneva the 
U.S.S.R. made a proposal at the Nuclear 
Test Ban Conference which has been 
written up and commented upon as a 
“concession,” as a “softening of the 
Communist position,” as indicating “a 
sincere desire to achieve agreement,” and 
so on. 

On Saturday, on Sunday, and so far 
today, Tsarapkin’s carefully timed week- 
end announcement has been given news 
media display to world public opinion 
almost entirely in terms of the U.S.S.R.’s 
own scif-serving declarations. This 
has been augmented in emphasis by the 
3-day public hash and rehash of the So- 
viet viewpoint as expressed in the Soviet 
statement. 

We must remember that the U.S.S.R 
went to Geneva demanding an all-out 
test ban with no means to detect vio- 
lations and no means to enforce com- 
pliance. 

We must remember President Eisen- 
hower’s words in his 1959 state of the 


Union message that— 
We can have no confidence in any treaty 
to which the Communists are a party except 


where such a treaty prov.des within itself for 


self-enforcing mechunisnis. 


Although the proposal made by 
Tsarapkin Saturday appears to edge 
back from the Soviet’s original extreme 
position, it also appears from available 
reports that it carefully preserves every 
single advantage hoped for in their in- 
itial demands. 

There is only a shifting of position 
from a treaty status to a moratorium 
status for underground tests below 4.75 
kilotons in intensity. There still ap- 
pears to be no offer by the Soviets to in- 
clude within a_ treaty self-enforcing 
mechanisms insisted upon at Geneva by 
our nesotiators to insure that whatever 
may ke agreed unon is. in fact, as bind- 
ing on the Soviets as it would be upon 
the West. 

We must remember that the bie escape 
hole fought for consistently throughout 
the 15 months of these negotiations by 
Kremlin necotiators is either no viola- 
tion detection machinery at all or ma- 
chinery so inadequate it would be useless. 

A great step forward for world peace 
will be taken if a treaty can be negotiated 
which, in fact, places equal nuclear test- 
ing limitations on both sides. It would 
be a step backward for world peace if a 
treaty is negotiated which, in fact, places 
limitations on the Western powers while 
providing the Kremlin unlimited oppor- 
tunity to carry on nuclear weapons de- 
velopment behind the secrecy of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The unfortunate and brutal fact of to- 
day’s international life is that you can- 
not, as the President says, put any con- 
fidence in a treaty which the Commu- 
nists sign which does not provide within 
itself for sclf-enforcing mechanisms. 
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In its 41-year history the Soviet Union 
has signed over 2,000 treaties with non- 
Communist countries. Every single one 
of which it has been expedient to break, 
they have broken. It is high time we 
Pinned down for world public opinion 
this basic perfidy on which Communist 
dealings with the rest of the world is 
based. 

A test ban with the Soviets would not 
be worth the paper it is written on with- 
out the adequate inspection-detection 
machinery backed by the means of en- 
forcement demanded ky our Geneva ne- 
gotiators. If a treaty is, in fact, to sub- 

stitute honest agreement for unrestricted 
Communist threats of force and black- 
mail in international relations, it will ke 
aia shed only by do yi insistence 


the it contain such elf-enforcing 
ce 
Unless the & voviel' s Saturday pitch ac- 


ccdes to this insistence on our part, it 
amounts to no more than the tired old 
illusory concession trick repeatediv used 
by Kremlin negotiators to assis outra- 
gcous concessions from Western diplo- 
ile pressing their own advan- 


mots wh 


tage. 
Nor would it amount to any more 
than tl —e if it docs not fully accede to 


our insistence that the self-enforcinz 
me hansen = written into the treaty 
befere it is simned, nct aereed upon later. 

“Ares eat to acree later’ is another 
shovworn dcevice used by Communist 
negotiators. Applied to this particular 
pase it would simply mean that when it 
came time to evree on what are adeuate 
inspection and detection systems to in- 
compliance with a test ban, the 

simply would never agree. This 
hapvened with the 
“agreement to agree 


suie 
Soviets 
is exactly what 
Korean armisticea’s 
later” provisions. 

It also happens to concur precisely 
with the late Josef Stalin's observation 
from the Ccmmunist viewpoint that 
“sincere diplomacy is no more possible 
than dry water or wooden iron.” 

In short, the Tsarapkin honor system, 
sign- now-and- -pay-later propcsal, must 
be appreached with the same scrutiny as 
a $3 bill. 

If we fail to do so, if we surrender the 

self-enforcement principle for which we 
have fought so long and hard at Geneva, 
it would be a step away from peace, not 
sowerd it. It would abandon the first 
‘eal opportunity we have had to achieve 
rules for peaceful international conduct, 
the observance of which does not depend 
upon Communist caprice. 

Dashing the cold water of realism on 
hopes for agreement which may have 
been raised by Tsarapkin’s cleverly de- 
ceptive announcement may be unpopular 
with some. But we must remember: 
the path of modern history is strewn 
with human death and misery conse- 
quent from naive acceptance of Soviet 
words and promises. 

This we can ignore only at great peril. 





H.R. 11235 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obiection to 
the request of the gentleman from Me 
York? | 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. fr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 17, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 11235, which would carry out the 
President’s recommendation for the 
overhaul and modernization of the U.S. 
immigration laws. The President's mes- 
sage pointed out the need not only for 
improvement in the basic quota system, 
but also the necessity for creating a per- 
manent system to be added to our basic 
laws whereby there could be admitted 
into the United States a reasonable num- 
ber of refugees and escapees who have 
been driven from their homes by perse- 
she — ical upheaval, or natural 

viami ty 

‘his is World Refugee Year. The 
United States, by Presidential procla- 
mation, is one of 69 nations which has 
fixed upon this year as the time when 
at long last we must find some perma- 
nent solutions for the refugee problem. 
Although the President’s proclamation 
and his specific recommendations in 
this field were transmitted to the Con- 
gress, no action has been taken by the 
Congress. This country is therefore left 
in the unfortunate position of having 
taken no action by way of relaxing cur 
own immigration laws, in order to give 
meaning to World Refugee Year. 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, for 
action and not for mere words. This 
bill would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to parole into the United States up- 
wards of 10.090 refugees each year. 
Further, the President is empowered, in 
emergency situations, to issue a procla- 
mation to that effect and to admit 
greater numbers. 

After such refugees have been in the 
United States for 2 years the bill author- 
izes the Attorney Gencral to adopt a 
specified procedure, subject to congres- 
sional revision, whereby such persons 
may acquire permanent residence status. 

With the safeguards in this bill, there 
can be no serious objections to the pro- 
posal for offering relief to worthy refu- 
gees and escapees who have fled from 
persecution and who seek asylum and a 
home. The United States has much to 
gain from this. As the President said 
in his message to the Congress: 

Nations who in the past have granted 
entry to the victims of political. or religious 
persecutions have never had cause to regret 
extending such asvlum. These persons with 
their intellectual idealism and toughness will 
become worthwhile citizens and will keep 
this Nation strong and respected as a cone 
tributor of thought and ideals. 


The quota provisions of this bill are 
self-explanatory and simple of uncocr- 
standing. They represent a giant step 
forward by the United States in the 
abandonment of the national origins 
system. This is accomplished by predi- 
cating the distribution of the increase in 
the quota that would be provided to the 
various quota areas upon the basis of the 
Te immigration into the United 

States from each quota area between 
19: 24 and 1959, and not upon the ethnic 
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composition of the United States as it 

existed in 1920. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include at this point in the ReEcorp, as 
part of my remarks, an explanation and 
analysis of the bill: 

EXPLANATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL To AMEND THE IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALTY ACT SO AS TO MODERNIZE 
AND LIBERALIZE THE QUOTA SYSTEM AND PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE ADMISSION OF PERSECUTED 
PEOPLES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Sections 1, 2, and 3: These sections of the 

bill would provide moderate revisions in the 
quota system. Thesystem would be brought 
up to date. Equitable distribution of addi- 
tional quotas would be provided. A quota 
pool wouid be established to which unused 
quota numbers would be assigned. Mort- 
gages on quotas would be eliminated. New 
political entities would be protected against 
decreases in quota. The ceiling of 2,000 on 
the quotas within the Asia-Pacific triangle 
would be removed. 

Under the existing law the annual quota 
of 154.657 is computed by taking one-sixth 
of 1 percent of the white population in 
1920, less Western Hemisphere imm/‘grants 
and their descendants. The bill applies the 
same percentage to the 1950 total population 
of the United States as defined in the act. 
The result is an annual quota of 256,090, or 
an increase of 101,843. ‘The bill further pro- 
vides that when the 1560 census is com- 
pleted, the annual quota will be recomputed 
upon the basis of one-sixth of 1 percent 
of the number of inhabitants in the United 
States in 1960. 

Under the bill the existing quota of 
154,657 would continue to be allocated as at 
present, but the present maximum subquota 
allocation of 100 to each colony would be 
raised to 200. With respect to the alloca- 
tion of the quota over and sbove 154,657 the 
legislation would provide for an increase in 
the quota for each minimum quota area. 
This increase would be from the present 100 
to 200. With respect to the allocation of the 
remainder of the increase in the quota au- 
thorization the bill would provide an im- 
portant new feature designed to recognize 
actual immigration since the quota act of 
1924. This would be accomplished by pro- 
viding for the distribution of the remainder 
of the increase in the total quota to the 
several quota areas, so that there will be 
assigned to each quota area that proportion 
which the immigration to the United States 
since July 1, 19°4, and un to July 1, 1959, 
from that area bears to the total immigra- 
tion from all quota areas. 

Another significant change proposed is to 
provide for utulization of unused quota num- 
bers. Under existing law failure to use in 
the year all of the quota allocated to a 
particular area results in its being wiped 
out. It is not carried forward into the next 
year. The bill establishes a quota pool to 
which all unused quota numbers would be 
assigned for redistribution. Quota numbers 
thus assigned would be available for use 
only during the period of 1 year following 
their assignment. The quota numbers in 
the pool will be available for allocation only 
to natives of quota areas whose quotas have 
been oversubscribed during the previous 
fiscal year. Each such oversubscribed area 
will receive a percentage of the number of 
visas in the quota pool equal to the per- 
centage that its prescribed allotted quota 
bears to the aggregate of the quota of all 
those quota areas whose quotas were over- 
subscribed during such previous fiscal year. 
The quota numbers in the pool will be issued 
only to qualified immigrants eligible for a 
preference status under paragraphs (1), (2), 
(3), and (4) of section 203(a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

The bill further proposes to delete entirely 
the ceiling of 2,000 imposed on the minimum 
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quotas within the Asia-Pacific triangle. 
The law now provides that any increases 
in the number of minimum quota areas 
above 20 shall result in a proportionate de- 
crease in each minimum quota so that the 
sum total of all minimum quotas within 
the Asia-Pacific triangle shall not exceed 
2,000. As 20 minimum quotas of 100 each 
have already been established within the 
Asia-Pacific triangle, the creation of any ad- 
ditional minimum quotas within the trian- 
gie would require a proportionate reduction 
in the quota of each of these 20 countries. 
The proposed amendment, by removing the 
ceiling, would prevent such erosion of the 
minimum quotas within the triangle. 

Looking ahead to probable political 
changes in the administrative arrangements 
of several areas, including the West Indies 
Federation, the bill would also assure to such 
a new political entity an immigration quota 
of not less than the total of subquotas or 
minimum quotas now comprising the area. 
Upon the recent merger of Syria and Egypt, 
each of which countries had a minimum 
quota of 100, the new quota for the larger 
quota area was reduced to 100 per year. The 
proposed amendment would prevent such a 
result. 

The bill also would incorporate into the 


basic statute the provisions of Public Law 
85-316 which removed the “‘mortgoges” im- 


posed on the annual quotas. 

Sections 4 and 5: These provisions of the 
bill would revise and clarify cxisting parole 
authority covering the emergency admission 
of aliens into the United Ststes. Aliso, pro- 
cedures would be provided under which an 
alien who has been paroled into the United 
States might adjust his immigration status 
io that of a lawful permanent resident. 
Aliens paroled into the United States and 
who are presently here in an indefinite 
status inciude alicns admitted for emer- 
geicy reasons or for reasons of public inter- 
est. 

Section 4 grants the President power to 
authorize the parole by the Attorney Gen- 
eral into the United States of refugees se- 
iected by the Secretary of State. Refugees 
are defined in the bill to include (1) persons 
who have been forced to flee from Commu- 
nist territory or from a country in the Mid- 
dle East because of persecution or fear of 
persecution based on race, religion, or po- 
litical opinion, or (2) victims of war, po- 
litical upheaval, or natural calamity who 
are unable to return to their former homes. 
The Attorney General would be authorized, 
in the absence of such proclamation, to 
parole annually not more than 10,000 such 
refugees. 

Section 5 sets up a procedure whereby the 
immigration status of parolees may be ad- 
justed to that of a lawful permanent resi- 
dent. The Attorney General could grant 
such adjustment of status in his discretion 
after the alien has been in the United States 
for 2 years and if the applicant is of good 
character and if the adjustment would not 
be contrary to the national interest. A re- 
port of the Attorney General's action if 
favorable would be submitted to the Con- 
gress. Unless the Congress disapproved, the 
alien’s entry would be recorded as of the 
date of the alien’s last arrival in the United 
States. If the Congress did not approve the 
administrative action, the Attorney General 
is to require the departure of the alien from 
the United States. 

Section 6: Section 202 of the act deals 
with the determination of quotas to which 
immigrants shall be chargeable. This sec- 
tion would revise section 202 so as to grant 
an Asian spouse the benefit of the quota of 
an accompanying spouse, and permit the 
Asian spouse of a native of a Western Hem- 
isphere country to be classified as a non- 


quota immigrant if accompanying, or fol- 
lowing to join, such spouse. 
Section 7: Section 222 of the act pre- 


the contents of a visa application. 
(2) deals with applications for 


scribes 
Subsection 
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immigrant visas and subsection (c) deals 
with nonimmigrant visas. Both require in- 
formation as to “race and ethnic classifica. 
tion.” This section would eliminate this 
requirement since the terms are not sus- 
ceptible of definition and have served no 
useful purpose in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 





RESTORATION OF FREEDOM To 
THE CAPTIVE NATIONS OF CEN- 
TRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 

of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 

consin | Mr. ZabLock!] is recognized for 1 

hour. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to revise and extend my re- 
marks and also ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so 
may have the permission to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
I wiil discuss. 

The SPEAKER. Is 
to the request of the 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objectien. 

Mr. ZABLCCKI. Mr. Speaker. witha 
view to the forthcorsing suramit meet- 
ing in Paris, I have today introduced a 
House concurrent resolution relating to 
tne restoration of freedom to the captive 
nations of central and eastern Europe. 

This resolution is being cosponsored 
by a nuinber of distinguished Members 
from all sections of our country. The 
list of the cosponsors includes the fel- 
lowing: Hon. ALVIN BENTLEY, of Michi- 
gan; Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, of Colo- 
rado; tion. EmMriLio Q. Dippar:o, of Con- 
necticut; Hon. HaroLtp D. DonoHuwE, cf 
Massachusetts; Hon. THappevus J. DuLskI, 
of New York; Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
of New York; Hon. Danie, J. Fioop, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Aime J. Forawnp, of 
Rhode Island; Hon. Lester JoHnson, of 
Wisconsin; Hon. Eava Keniy, of New 
York; Hon. Eucene J. Keocnu, of Now 
York; Hon. JOHN C. KLuczynskI], of Lli- 
ncis; Hon. MeLvin R. Larrp, of Wiscon- 
sin; Hon, THomas J. LANE, of Massachu- 
setts; Hon. Arvin E. O’Konsk1, of Wis- 
consin; Eon. MELVIN PR'ceE, of Illinois; 
Hon. TWeEnry Reuss, of Wisconsin; Hon. 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, of New York; Hon. 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, cf Llinois; Hon. 
JOHN D. DINGELL, of Michigan; Hon. 
JONUN LESINSKI, of Michigan; Hon. THap- 
DEUS M. MAcHrRowicz, of Michigan: Hon. 
ApBrAHAM J. Mutter. of New York: and 
Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO, of New York. 

In addition, similar concurrent resolu- 
tions are being introduced today by a 
number of other Members, including 
Hon. HuGu J. AppDONIzIO, of New Jersey; 
Hon. Victor L. ANFuso, of New York; 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, of New York; 
Hon. WALTER Jupp, of Minnesota; Hon. 
MarGuERiTeE ST1ItT CHurCH, of Illinois; 
Hon. STEVEN B. DEeROUNIAN, of New York; 
Hon. Harris B. McDowELL, JR., of Dela- 
ware; Hon. Roman C. PucrnskI!, of Illi- 
nois; and Hon. PETER W. RopIno, JR., of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my resolution 
reads as follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO RES= 
TORATION OF FREEDOM TO CAPTIVE NATIONS 
Whereas the rulers of the Soviet Union 

have repeatedly declared their determination 

to pursue relentlessly their political, eco- 


there objection 
gentleman froin 
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nomic, and ideological drive for a worldwide 
victory for communism; and 

Whereas, in its efforts to attain that ob- 
jective, the Soviet Union, through force of 
arms, subversion, infiltration, and other 
methods, has imposed puppet Communist 
regimes upon the people of the captive 
nations of Eastern and Central Europe and 
exerted tireless effort to crush their spirit 
and to transform their countries into repli- 
cas—on political, economic, social, cultural, 
and administrative levels—of the Soviet 
Union; and 

Whereas in direct violation of the pro- 
visions of the Yalta agreement, the people of 
the captive nations are still being denied the 
opportunity to solve their problems by 
democratic means and to choose, through 
free and unfettered elections, national gov- 
ernments of their own free choice; and 

Whereas in contravention of duly ratified 
treaties of pcace, of the Charter of the 
United Nations, of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, and of expressions of the 
United Nations General Assembly, the peo- 
ple of the captive nat:ons are being system- 
atically deprived of the exercise of funda- 
mental freedoms and basic human rights; 
and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
consistently refused to sanction, either di- 
rectly or by implication, the political status 
quo of the captive nations; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
stood firmly on the principle of sel!lf-de- 
termination, welcoming the enlargement of 
the area of frecdom and self-government 
and insisting on the inalienable right of the 
people of the captive nations to live under 
governments of their own choice; and 

Whereas the establishment of just and 
lasting peace is inconceivebie without the 
restoration of freedom. indencndence, and 
national sovereignty to the cap.ive pecple 
of Eastern and Central Europe, which ob- 
jective the United Sistes of America is de- 
termined to pursue by all feasible means: 
Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That— 

(1) The Congress of the United States 
calls for the respect of the fundamental 
freedoms and human rights of the people 
of the captive nations; 

(2) The Congress of the United States re- 
affirms its belief in the inalienable right of 
the people of the captive nations to live 
under governments of their own choice; and 

(3) The Congress of the United Stites 
urges the President to pursue energetically 
at the forthcoming summit conference the 
restoration of the fundamental freedoms 


captive nations. 


The reasons for introducing the above 
resolution may be summarized very 
briefly. 

AS we all know, less than 2 months 
from today—on May 16 to be exact—-the 
heads of state of the great powers will 
hold a summit meeting in Paris. 

There is every indication that the is- 
sue of disarmament, and the question 
of Berlin and West Germany, will prob- 
ably dominate the discussions at the 
Summit. Nevertheless, the agenda for 
the meeting is open, and has not been 
restricted to any specific item or items. 
I firmly believe, therefore, that the 
restoration of the fundamental freedoms 
and basic human rights to the people of 
the captive nations of eastern and cen- 
tral Europe should be one of the first 
Subjects taken up at the summit meet- 
ing. 

There are at least three separate rea- 
sons for my convictions on this subject, 
embodied in the concurrent resolution. 
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First, justice demands that these 
rights be restored to the people of captive 
nations; 

Second, progress on the issue of dis- 
armament—which is uppermost in the 
minds of many people throughout the 
world—cannot be achieved in a vacuum. 
It must be related at all times to the 
reality of the political situation in the 
world; and 

Third, any agreement on disarmament 
which may come out of the summit 
meeting will not be worth the paper on 
which it will be written until we have 
some concrete evidence that the Soviets 
will abide by such an agreement. 

The first two considerations do not re- 
quire much eiaboration. I am certain 
all of us will agree that justice demands 
the restoration of the fundamental free- 
doms and basic human rights to the peo- 
ple of the captive nations. There ought 
not be, anywhere within the free world, 
any discgreement on this point. 

Further, I am _ certain wei all 
renlize thst disarmament cannot be 
achieved in a vacuum. Effective dis- 
armement can only be attained within 
the framework of a broader agreement 


political issucs. These issues are in evi- 
dence in ail of the exnlosive situations 
existing along the entire circumference 
of the Communist empire: from Korea 
and the Formcsa Strait in the Far East 
threuch southeast Asia and the Middle 
Eect.to eastern and central Europe in the 
WE%t. 

It is unrealistic to expect to reach an 
agreement on  disarmament—to see 
the world disarm—before those issues are 
setiled. I believe, therefore, that the 
United States must be prepared to dis- 
cuss at the summit each of the explosive 
Sifuations I have mentioned. 

This brings me to my third point, 
which has special bearing on the concur- 
rent resolution I introduced: the point 
dealing with evidence of good faith on 
the part of the Soviets. 

I firmly believe that, before we place 
our faith in any disarmament agreement, 
we must first insist that the Soviets live 
up to their past agreements—especially 
those which dealt with the fundamental 
freedoms and basic rights of the people 
of the captive nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to cite some 
of those earlier Soviet pledges—with 
particular reference to the ones em- 
bodied in the agreements reached at the 
Yalta Conference. 

The Soviets solemnly promised to as- 
sist the liberated nations of eastern and 
central Europe—and I quote—‘‘to solve 
by democratic means their pressing po- 
litical and economic problems and to 
create democratic institutions of their 
own choice.” 

The Soviets affirmed—and I again 
quote—‘“‘the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which 
they will live.” 

The Soviets pledged to facilitate—and 
I am still quoting—‘‘the earliest possible 
establishment through free elections of 
governments responsive to the will of 
the people.” 

With respect to Poland, the Soviets 
were even more specific. They pledsed 
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themselves—and I quote—to “the hold- 
ing of free and unfettered elections as 
soon as possible on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage and secret ballot. In 
these elections,” the agreement con- 
tinued, “all democratic and anti-Nazi 
parties shall have the right to take part 
and to put forward candidates.” 

As we all know, none of these pledges 
have been fulfilled. The captive nations 
of eastern and central Europe were 
forcibly deprived of their sovereign 
rights, of their fundamental freedoms, 
and of their basic human rights by the 
Soviets. Soviet domination over the lives 
and affairs of the people of the captive 
nations continues to this very day. 

Mr. Speaker, as sensible and realistic 
people, we cannot in good conscience 
put any faith in new Soviet pledges un- 
til they show some semblance of good 
faith by living up to the old ones. 

This is precisely what the concurrent 
resolution which I introduced is intended 
to achieve. It reaffirms the right of the 
people of the captive nations to live 
under governments of their own free 
choice, and to enjoy basic human rights; 
and it urges the President of the United 
States to pursue energetically the attain- 
ment of those goals at the forthcoming 
summit meeting in Paris. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that this 
resolution will be overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by this House at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKITI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain that the gentleman in naming 
the Members who have introduced sim- 
ilar resolutions today inadvertently 
omitted my name. Iam sure that was 
an unintentional omission on his part, 
because he and I have discussed this 
matter at some length. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It certainly was in- 
advertent, and at this time I want to 
say that the gentleman from Michigan 
has been most helpful in preparing the 
resolution. I welcome the gentleman’s 
contribution and I am very happy that 
he has joined in the cosponsorship. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. I would like, Mr. 
Speaker, to pay tribute to him for his 
diligent and untiring work in preparing 
and putting forth this very important 
concurrent resolution which I hope and 
trust will be passed by the Congress 
prior to the forthcoming summit con- 
ference. Since I share the gentleman’s 
viewpoint, the question of the freedom 
of the people of the captive nations, 
their right to live under their own 
chosen governments, and the restoration 
of their fundamental freedoms and basic 
human rights is of such importance that 
it should, under any circumstance, be a 
subject for discussion at the summit 
conference. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to a resolu- 
tion which I introduced on August 5, 
1959. House Resolution 337. 

The purpose of my resolution which is 
now pending before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
en which hearings have been held would 
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have been, if adopted, the expression of 
the sense of the House that no summit 
conference be held until the Soviet 
Union and the leaders of the Communist 
governments of central and eastern 
Europe had taken some visible steps to- 
ward the holding of free elections. 

I felt it very necessary, Mr. Speaker, 
in view of a great many documentary 
sources of the past regarding the ex- 
pression of free elections in this part 
of Europe to endeavor to hold the Soviet 
Union and the Communist leaders to 
their promises in this connection. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, we first of all 
must go back to August 14, 1941, the 
date of the Atlantic Charter, under 
which both President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill signed an 
agreement which was endorsed 6 months 
later by Premier Stalin of the Soviet 
Union that those peoples and their 
countries—that is, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
“respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which 
they will live; and they wish to see sov- 
ereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” 

Next, Mr. Speaker, I think we should 
r2fer to the declaration of these three 
heads of state when they signed a dec- 
laration at Teheran on December 1, 1943, 
saying: 

We look with confidence to the day when 
all peoples of the world may live free lives, 
untouched by tyranny, and according to 
their varying desires and their own con- 
sciences. 


Next, of course—and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has already referred to 
this—there was the declaration by the 
same three heads of state at the Yalta 
Conference, February 11, 1945, when 
they pledged themselves that their 
“three governments will jointly assist the 
people in any European liberated state 
or former Axis satellite state in Europe 
(c) to form interim governmental au- 
thorities broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in the population 
and pledged to the earliest possible es- 
tablishment through free elections of 
governments responsive to the will of 
the people; and (d) to facilitate where 
necessary the holding of such elections.” 

Then on December 10, 1948, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted the following universal declara- 
tion of human rights which included the 
statement: 

The wiil of the people shall be the basis 
of the authority of government. This will 
shall be expressed in periodic and genuine 
elections which shall be by universal and 
equal suffrage and shall be held in secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


I also think, Mr. Speaker, reference 
should be made to the declaration forth- 
coming from the Yalta Conference with 
respect to free and unfettered elections 
on the part of the Polish provisional 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, I think reference should 
be made to the three treaties of peace, 
signed on February 10, 1947, between the 
United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union on the one hand, and, re- 
spectively, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
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mania on the other hand, with reference 
to freedom and the implementing of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms 
on the part of the peoples of those three 
countries. 

But I think it evident, Mr. Speaker, 
that the leaders of the Soviet Union and 
their Communist satellites in central 
and eastern Europe have cynically be- 
trayed these and other wartime and 
pestwartime pledges by brutally re- 
stricting the natural, unalienable rights 
of these people. 

Mr. Speaker, I think reference should 
be made at this time to the fact that 
both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic Parties in their prior political 
platforms have made clear their own be- 
lief that the independence and the 
liberty of the captive nations forms a 
nonpartisan, or a bipartisan pledge on 
the part of both of our leading political 
parties. 

or these and many other reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I felt it incumbent to introduce 
House Resolution 337 last August, which 
has been pending, as I say, before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Of course, since the summit meeting 
has already been agreed to, with no 
promise on the part of the S».viet Union 
regarding the question of free elections, 
possibly the passage of House Resolution 
337 at this time would be somewhat 
academic. But in view of its importance, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include its entire text in the REcorD 
at this particular point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WRIGHT). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 

[86th Cong.,lst sess.] 
House RESOLUTION 337 

Whereas it was the declared principle of 
the Atlantic Charter, signed by the President 
of the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain on August 14, 1941, 
and publicly agreed to six months later by 
the Premier of the Soviet Union, that these 
persons and their ccuntries do “respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them”; and 

Whereas it was the declaration of these 
three heads of state, Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin, signed at the Teheran Conference 
of December 1, 1943, that ‘‘we look with con- 
fidence to the day when all peoples of the 
world may live free lives, untouched by 
tyranny, and according to their varying de- 
sires and their own consciences.”; and 

Whereas it was the conclusion of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin, reached at the Yalta 
Conference on February 11, 1945, that their 
“three governments will jointly assist the 
people in any European liberated state or 
former Axis satellite state in Europe * * ® 
(c) to form interim governmental authori- 
ties broadly representative of all democratic 
elements in the population and pledged to 
the earliest possible establishment through 
free elections of governments responsive to 
the will of the people; and (d) to facilitate 
where necessary the holding of such elec- 
tions.”; and 

Whereas it was the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations concern- 
ing the universal declaration of human 
rights, adopted December 10, 1948, that “‘The 
will of the people shall be the basis of the 
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authority of government. This will shall be 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections 
which shall be by universal and equal suf- 
frage and shall be held in secret vote or by 
equivalent free voting procedures.”’; and 

Whereas it was also declared at the Yalta 
Conference that “The Polish provisional] 
government of national unity shall be 
pledged to the holding of free and unfettered 
elections as soon as possible, on the bacis of 
universal suffrage and secret ballot.”; and 

Whereas it was the declaration of the three 
treaties of peace, signed on February 10, 1947, 
between the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union on the one hand, and 
respectively, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania on the other hand, the “Hungary 
(Bulgaria and Rumania) shall take all 
measures necessary to secure to all persons 
under Hungarian (Bulgarian and Ru. 
manian) jurisdiction, without distinction as 
to race, scx, language, or religion, the en- 
joyment of human rights and of the funda. 
mental freedoms, including frecdom of ex- 
pression, of press and publication, of re- 
ligious worship, of political opinion, and 
of public meeting.”; and 

Whereas the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
together with their subordinates in the satel- 
lite areas of Central and Eastern Europe, 
have cynically betrayed these and other war- 
time and post-wartime pledges by brutally 
restricting the natural, unalienable rights of 
these people; and 

Whereas it was the declaration of the plat- 
form of the Republican Party in 1952 that, 
“It will be made clear, on the highest au- 
thority of the President and the Congress, 
that United States policy, as one of its peace- 
ful purposes, looks happily forward to the 
genuine independence of those captive peo- 
ples.”; and 

Whereas in 1953 President Eisenhower stat- 
ed that “It seems clear that the safety and 
future of the people of Eastern Germany can 
only be assured when that region is unified 
with Western Germany on the basis of free 
elections * * * it is still our conviction that 
this represents the only realistic road to 
German unity, and I assure you that my 
Government will continue to strive for this 
goal.’”’; and 

Whereas it was the declaration of the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party in 1956 that, 
“We look forward to the day when the liber- 
ties of all captive nations will be restored 
to them and they can again take their 
rightful place in the community of free na- 
tions. We shall press before the United 
Nations the principle that Soviet Russia 
withdraw its troops from the captive nations, 
so as to permit free, fair, and unfettered 
elections in the subjugated areas, in com- 
pliance with the Atlantic Charter and other 
binding commitments.”; and 

Whereas in 1958 President Eisenhower, in 
replying to Premier Bulganin’s request for 
a summit conference, wrote, “You then (at 
Geneva in 1955) took the position that there 
were no grounds for discussing this ques- 
tion (of captive nations) and that it would 
involve interference in the internal affairs 
of the eastern European states. But have 
not subsequent developments shown that I 
was justified in my appeal to you for con- 
sideration of these matters? Surely the 
Hungarian developments and the virtually 
unanimous action of the United Nations 
General Assembly in relation thereto show 
that conditions in Eastern Europe are re- 
garded throughout the world as much more 
than a matter purely of domestic scope. I 
propose that we should now discuss this mat- 
ter. There is an intrinsic need of this, in the 
interest of peace and justice, which seems 
to me compelling.”; and 

Whereas the unanimous passage of the 
resolution concerning Captive Nations Week, 
July 17 through July 24, and the subsequent 
angry reaction of Premier Khrushchev, point 
up both the continued high level of unrest 
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on the part of the people of the United States 
in the fate of the captive nations and the 
feelings of guilt and the vulnerability of 
Premier Khrushchev on this account; and 

Whereas the American people feel, with 
their governmental leaders, that the desire 
for freedom among the captive people of 
central and eastern Europe, from whom 
much of the American culture has been 
derived, has been and should continue to be 
kept sharply alive for reasons both of our 
own and their security; and 

Whereas the American people, like many 
others, hold to the belief which our Found- 
ers expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
and 

Whereas the American people also believe, 
as Abraham Lincoln put it, thet there is 
“something in that Declaration giving liber- 
ty, not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope to the world for all future time.”; 
and 

Whereas the American people, never ac- 
quiescent in the enslavement of any peoples, 
believe, with their governmenial leaders, 
that the pledges of the Soviet Union con- 
cerning the captive European countries must 
be honored if the wor!d is to begin to find 
a true and lasting peece: Therefore he it 

Resolved, That it is the scnre of the House 
of Representatives that, before the President 
of the United States agrees to any future 
summit meeting with the head of govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, the leaders of the 
Soviet Union should promi.e to hold free 
elections in the Communict-controlled coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Furcpe; fur- 
thermore, that before a summit conicrence 
takes place, some concrete and visible stops 
must be taken toward the holding of such 
elections. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent io include a lct- 
ter from the Departinent of Siate dated 
August 27, 19:9, the text of this letter 
being a report from the Department on 
House Resolution $37, at this point. 

The SPEAKL.2 pro tempore. With- 
out objeciion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The maiter refcrred to is as follows: ) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Warhington, August 27, 1959. 
The Honorabie ‘iHoxAs E. Morcan, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Agfeirs, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Department of 
State appreciates the opportunity afforded 
by your letter of August 11, 1959, to com- 
ment on House Resoiution 347, a resolution 
providing for the holding, before any future 
summit conference, of free elections in the 
Communist-controlicd countries of central 
and eastern Europe, which has been intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Afiairs of the House of Representatives. 

The Department of State does not favor 
the adoption of House Resoiution 337 because 
it believes that the principal effect of this res- 
Olution would be to circumseribe unduly the 
freedom of action of the President and the 
executive branch of the U.S. Government in 
those matters of fereien policy planning and 
diplomatic negotistion that are directed not 
only toward the improvement of the present 
Situation in Soviet-dominated central and 
eactern Europe but also toward the settle- 
ment of other complex issucs in United 
Statec-Soviet relations. 

In the Department's view, there is no evi- 
dence that Soviet leaders would promise to 
hoid free elections in the Soviet-dominated 
countries of central and eastern Europe as 
a precondition for a summit meeting. In 
evisting circumstances, therefore, the put- 
ting forward of such a ccindition could only 
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tend to perpetuate the stalemate of inter- 
ests which has prevailed for many years and 
to handicap this Government and its allies 
in working out gradually and progressively, 
as such matters will inevitably require, the 
conditions and foundations of a just and 
stable peace. 

Finally, the Department believes that it 
is clear that the formula of free elections 
for the Soviet-dominated countries of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe, while desirable in 
proper perspective as an _ appropriately 
timed step in the process of the restoration 
of freedom and national independence to 
the capcive peoples, can only refiect, as ap- 
plied in House Resolution 337, an unrealistic 
and oversimplified conception of the highly 
complicated and interrelated problems which 
now confront the world. Such a narrow and 
restrictive approach to these problems cannot 
contribute effectively to their solution and 
can only seriously encumber the executive 
authorities of the U.S. Government in their 
efforts to achieve the fundemental objections 
of U.S. policy in central and eastern Eu- 
rope as well as in other areas of the world 
that are threatened by Soviet Communist 
imperialism. 

In the light of the foregoing considera- 
tions, the Depnrtment of State must con- 
clude and respectfully submits that the 
adoption of House Resolution 337 would not 
serve the foreign policy interests of the United 
States. 

The Department has heen informed by the 
Berenu of the Euviget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerciy yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JR., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


Mr. PENTLEY. I reeret to say that 
for varicus reasons the Denartment did 
not suport the resolution and is in op- 
position to the adoption of House Reso- 
lution 237, but I feel to keep the record 
straight that the Department’s reasons 
for onnosine it should be set forth, 
althouch, of course, I cannot agree with 
them. 

I think this matter is of overwhe]ming 
and consummate imnortance, to jucze 
from the support it hes received. I may 
say that the folders in front of me rep- 
resent only a small part of the corre- 
spondence I have received in support of 

louse Resolucion 337 from many organi- 

vations, cf which I have a list here, from 
many American patriotic organizations, 
from many organizations who are vitally 
interested in extending freedom and 
sclf-determination to the peoples of cen- 
ral and eastern Europe who have been 
devrived ever since the end of World 
War II throush the Communist enslave- 
ment. I believe the question of the free- 
dom of the captive peoples in the na- 
tions of central Europe should under any 
and all circumstances be a part of the 
agenda in the forthcoming conference. 
I trust my friend from Wisconsin and all 
of the cosponsors who support him in 
this resolution of his, and I commend 
them, will get this resolution passed by 
the Congress, that we will once again put 
the Congress on strong record as believ- 
ing in the independence of the captive 
peoples and believing that it is a ques- 
tion that should be taken up and con- 
tinually discussed with the Soviet Union 
at any and every opportunity, including 
the forthcoming summit conference. 

Once again I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. I certainly extend to 
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him my heartiest congratulations and 
the promise of my full support in the 
passage of this resolution, which I as- 
sume will go to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, of which both he and I are 
members. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. I congratulate him on his fight 
for the basic freedom and human rights 
of the people of the captive nations. 

Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wish to join in 
commending the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ZABLOcKI], a distinguished 
member of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, for initiating this discussion today. 
I am very proud to introduce a com- 
panion resolution which urges President 
Eisenhower to demand free elections for 
the captive nations when he meets with 
Soviet leaders at the summit conference 
in May. In view of the fact that the 
gentleman, as a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, has played such an 


I yield to the gentle- 


important part in the introduction of this . 


resolution, we have high hopes of getting 
formal action on it before the President 
leaves for the conference. Fears have 
been expressed that the forthcoming 
summit conference will not produce any 
results. Already it appears that the 
stace is being set to somewhat deflate the 
conference. 

I believe if the President will adopt the 
spirit of the resolution we are today in- 
troducing and carry this mandate from 
the American people with him when he 
sits down at the summit conference table, 
he can make a demand, a forthright, de- 
cisive demand, that before we can lock to 
lasting peace in this world, before we can 
look to genuine disarmament, these peo- 
ple who are now being held captive by 
the Soviet Union must have a right to 
free elections, a right to select their own 
forms of government. The President 
can give real meaning to this conference 
by making such a demand on the Soviet 
rulers. 

I have always believed there is a great 
deal more vigor in defending a right than 
opposing a wrong. Wecan certainly de- 
fend here with a clear conscience the 
right of these people to choose their own 
form of government. There is no aues- 
tion but that the people in Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, East Ger- 
many, the Ukraine, and all the others 
being held captive by the Soviet Unicn 
today may very well constitute the bal- 
ance of power between a lasting peace 
and ultimate war. 

We must keep alive the hope of ulti- 
mate freedom for these pecpie. The 
Soviet Union is most concerned hecause 
the Soviet Union knows it cannot rely on 
these people in the event that it touches 
off a third world war. I have said re- 
peatedly that the gallant people in these 
captive nations, who traditionally have 
maintained their ties with the demo- 
cratic West, want to restore their tradi- 
tional relations with us as free people. 
If the Soviet Union ever succeeds in 
crushing the spirit of these captive na- 
tions through brute force and extended 
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brainwashing, she will then not hesitate 
to attack us. The spirit of these captive 
people is today the greatest deterrent to 
war and the best guarantee for peace. 
We must keep this spirit alive. 

I think this resolution is important for 
another reason. This great trend of 
cultural exchanges and economic ex- 
changes, while I am very happy about 
it and endorse the purpose of it, could 
very well create the impression that the 
United States has accepted as the status 
quo the position of these captive nations 
under their Communist rulers. Should 
this feeling really take hold behind the 
Iron Curtain, it would demoralize what- 
ever spirit still remains among these 
people and whatever hope still remains 
that some day they are going to sce the 
spark of freedom in their own country as 
we, in America, enjoy it today. I he- 
lieve by adopting this resolution and by 
the President taking a positive and 
forthright position at the summit, he 
would, indeed, be documenting the fact 
that this Nation has not given up its 
traditional belief that all pecple in the 
world should be free because that is 
what we are fighting for now and that 
is what we fought the last war for. 

Finally, I would like to point out, Mr. 
Sneaker, it is important that this resolu- 
tion be adopted because nothing ruffled 
the Soviet Union as thoroughly as the 
captive nations resolution last year when 
we observed Cantive Nations Week in 
this country. This is an indicator that 
the Soviet Union is very, very mindful 
of the fact that the people behind the 
Iron Curtain in the captive nations are 

earning for a tie with the West. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that it is very important 
that this resolution be adopted. I joinin 
commending the gentleman who ob- 
tained this time today under special 
order of the House, and urge that we 
all work very hard to get this resolution 
passed. I also strongly recommend that 
the gentleman who obtained this special 
order for today write to President Eisen- 
hower and advise the President of the 
action that we are taking here today 
and advise him of the proposal that has 
been submitted on a bipartisan basis. I 
hope we are able to get the support of the 
President on this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that in the last session of this Congress, 
I introduced a resolution, House Resolu- 
tion -491, calling for the placing of the 
subject of the captive nations on the 
summit agenda. The report from the 
Department of State was a negative one. 
Azain, I introduced the resolution, House 
Resolution 520, urging that the President 
discuss liberation of the captive nations 
at his Camp David meeting with Premier 
Khrushchev. We did not get any answer 
from the Department of State on my 
second proposal until Congress ad- 
journed 2 days before Khrushchev'’s ar- 
rival in Washington. I sincerely hope 


that the Department of State is not 
gcing to use this same type of delaying 
technique in giving us a reply on the res- 
olution we are introducing today until 
after the summit meeting. I hope the 
Department of State will move forth- 
rightly because if it does not, if it op- 
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poses this resolution, then we will move 
to conclude that the State Department 
and the President have in fact accepted 
the “status quo” of the captive nations. 
The Communists keep referring to the 
“Spirit of Camp David.” This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for us Americans to 
Show that the spirit of Camp David 
means freedom for all people. I think 
if the President were apprised person- 
ally of what we are doing here today, 
perhaps the President will lend his 
own weight to this resolution to help 
create the spirit that we are trying to 
generate. Certainly, there is no ques- 
tion but what we can put the United 
States and the entire free West in the 
forefront, if we would today demand the 
liseration of these captive nations. 
We have been on the defensive too long. 
We should make it crystal clear to 
Khrushchev that the free world will not 
pull its forces out of Berlin until the 
Soviet Union withdraws its forces from 
the captive nations and permits all of 
these great people to choose their own 
forms of government. 

ir. ZAELOCKI. Lr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Iliinois [| Mr. 
Poctnsk1] for the fine statement he has 
made, and I commend him for the work 
he has done in his activity in introduc- 
ing the resolutions in the first session. I 
hope the gentleman will include that in 
his remarks in the body of the Reconrp at 
this point. 

(The matter 
lows: ) 

Howse JOINT RESOLUTION 491 


referred to is as fol- 


Joint resolution rclating to restoration of 
freedom to captive nations 


Whereas the wunpreccdented reception 
given the Vice President of the United States 
by the pcople of Poland on his recent trip 
to that country has demonstrated the strong 
bonds of friendship between these people 
and the United States; and 

Whereas by this spontaneous greeting for 
an American official the people of Poland 
have s-oken loud and clear their sincere 
desire for the same freedom enjoyed by 
wectern democracies; and 

Whereas this demonstration was in fact 
the first real opportunity for the free world 
to see the sincere regard which the people 
behind the Iron Curtain have for the free 
world; and 

Whereas the same feeling would be ex- 
pressed by the peoples of all other captive 
nations if they had a similiar opportunity: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That— 

(1) It is the intent of Congress that the 
formulators of American foreign policy 
should hereafter insist that all future sum- 
mit conferences include on the agenda a 
Cciscussion of restoration of full freedom to 
the captive nations now being held in the 
Soviet bloc; 

(2) The Congress of the United States 
urges the President that he press for such 
peaceful restoration of full freedom for the 
people of the captive nations when he meets 
here in the United States with Russian 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev; and 

(3) The Congress of the United States is 
resolute in its belief that the people of the 
captive nations should have an opportunity 
to freely express their will in choosing their 
own philosophy of government and they 
should also have the freedom to elect those 
who will govern their respective countries. 
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HovuseE JOINT RESOLUTION 520 
Joint resolution relating to restoration of 
freedom to captive nations 

Whereas the unprecedented reception giv- 
en the Vice President of the United States 
by the people of Poland on his recent trip to 
that country has demonstrated the strone 
bonds of friendship between these people 
and the United States; and 

Whereas by this spontaneous greeting for 
an American Official the people of Poland 
have spoken loud and clear their sincere 
desire for the same freedom enjoyed by 
western democracies; and 

Whereas this demonstration was in fact 
the first real opportunity for the free world 
to see the sincere regard which the people 
behind the Iron Curtain have for the free 
world; and 

Whereas the same feeling would be ex- 
pressed by the peoples of all other captive 
nations if they had a similar opportunity: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved ty the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That— 

(1) The Congress of the United States 
urges the President that he press for such 
peaceful restoration of full freedom for the 
people of the captive nations when he meets 
here in the United States with Russian 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev; and 

(2) The Congress of the United States its 
resolute in its belief that the people of the 
captive nations should have an cpportunity 
to freely express their will in choosing their 
own philosophy of government and they 
should also have the freedom to elect those 
who will govern their respective countries. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I as- 
sure the gentleman that the Soviet Union 
is very sensitive—very, very sensitive 
when it comes to its indefensible posi- 
tion as to the status of the dominated 
netions—the nations that are captive 
nations. I want to assure the gentle- 
man from Illinois |Mr. Pucinsk1] that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin who is 
now addressing the House will certainly 
advise and directly advise the President 
of the proceedings this afternoon. 

Mr. GRO3S. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman 
been referring to the resolution that was 
on the Consent Calendar today or is this 
another resolution? 

Mr. ZABIOCKI. This is not the res- 
olution that was on the Consent Calen- 
dar today. This is another resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, my only op- 
position to that resolution was, as I be- 
lieve the gentleman knows, the fact that 
it provides any funds that are saved to 
the taxpayers of this country would be 
spent for additional technical assistance 
in foreign countries. That was my ob- 
jection and my only objection to that 
resolution. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I fully understand 
the gentleman’s objection, and I hope 
the gentleman from Iowa will have an 
opportunity to vote in the very near fu- 
ture on the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. But, without that lan- 
guace in it, if I may ask the gentleman? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It is not my inten- 
tion to amend the resolution stricken 
from the Consent Calendar today. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speakcr, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 86th 
Congress inspired the common man the 
world over, brought new hope to the 
millions of captive people behind the 
Iron Curtain, and struck genuine fear 
into the minds of the leaders of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy dur- 
ing the last session by enactment of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution, which 
has now beccme Public Law 86-90. I 
know of no single action by our Govern- 
ment during all the years I have been 
privileged to serve the people of the 20th 
District of Ohio, which has done more to 
advance the cause of peace with justice, 
or to make our Nation more respected 
and admired by men in all walks of life 
the world over. Many who had lost 
hope that we would come to understand 
the true nature of the Communist con- 
spiracy in time to take effective action 
against it have been renewed in their 
faith that freedom’s cause is the wave of 
the future. Others who have spent many 
years of devoted service to their country 
have brought new strength and courage 
to their official tasks in the knowledge 
that at long last we had returned to the 
battlefield of moral and political ideals. 

The Captive Nations Week resolution 
not only serves notice on the leaders 
of Russian communism that the United 
States intended to lead the crusade for 
peace with justice, by standing firmly by 
those great ideals which have made us 
the hope of the world, but it provided 
evidence we had no intention of limiting 
the application of those inspiring ideals. 
Committees of the Congress have worked 
long and diligently to uncover the truth 
about the methods and scope of Commu- 
nist aggression, to identify all the nations 
of the world which have fallen victim to 
this new imperialism, and to uncover 
the truth about the hidden nature of im- 
perial communism. From these studies 
we have learned much. In my jud¢mecnt 
these basic lessons stand out: 

First. The U.S.S.R. is nothing more 
than a prison of nations, that is, non- 
Russian nations all of whom have won 
and held their national independence at 
some time during the past 40 years. 
These once free and independent nations 
were the first to fall victims to the new 
imperialism of the Russian Communists. 

Second. Tke Russian Nation alone, 
among all the nations of the U.S.S.R., is 
the only one which has failed to pro- 
duce a national independence move- 
ment at a time in history when this 
powerful human appeal is reshaping the 
order of the world. The evidence is 
clear that the Russians prefer the con- 
cept of a Soviet state and to this view 
they have every right because we be- 
lieve in the right of all nations to freely 
choose their form of government. But 
we do not agree the Russians have the 
right to impose their peculiar concepts 
of government upon other nations. 

Third. During the past 40 odd years 
the Russians have imposed by force 
their peculiar concepts of government 
upon a score of nations, thus establish- 
ing an empire which far exceeds the 
dreams of Tzar Peter who was the first 
Russian to propose a world empire as 
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the goal of the Muscovites. It is the 
existence of this empire of captive na- 
tions which has caused the dangerous 
tensions which grip the world and 
threaten the outbreak of another war. 
We must accept the fact that these 
dangerous tensions will continue to exist 
as long as this empire of captive, non- 
Russian nations exists. 

Fourth. All the captive nations suffer 
a common plight, that is, they are all 
subjected to the same tyranny, terror 
and police state control. In this com- 
mon plight there is common cause. 
And this common cause is strengthened 
because the vast majority of the people 
of the captive non-Russian nations are 
struggling for their liberties, their free- 
doms and for their national independ- 
ance. It is essential, therefore, that the 
Governent of the United States con- 
tinue to view this problem in its broad- 
est aspects, to regard the independence 
of each captive nation as important as 
the independence of any other nation. 

Fifth. It is in the nature of things 
that we should join the common cause 
of all the captive nations because the 
political goals they seek are the key to 
a just and lasting peace. 

I have studied the resolution intro- 
duced by my good friend, the Congress- 
man frcm Wisconsin [Mr. ZsrLocK1] and 
concratulate him for the initiative he 
has taken to strengthen the hand of 
President Eisenhower for the forthcom- 
ing summit conference. I call to the 
attention of my friend the need to 
broaden his proposal to include all the 
captive nations. AsI read his resolution 
I sense that its intent is limited to the 
captive nations of central and east Eu- 
rope. I am certain that he did not in- 
tend to do so as he was one of the leaders 
in causing the enactment of the Public 
Law 86-90, which carries no geographi- 
cal limitations. I am equally certain 
that he regards the captivity of the Bal- 
tic Nations, the nations of the Caucasus 
and the Far East to be equally worthy of 
our support and recognition. 

I ask, therefore, that the wording of 
the resolution introduced by Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI be changed so that it conforms 
to the existing law with respect to the 
captive nations. I am suggesting that 
we spell out all the captive nations list- 
ed in Public Law 86-S0 so that no one 
will misunderstand the seriousness of 
our purposes in enacting that law. 
There are those who, liking the old order 
of things, would like to degrade and be- 
little the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion. Not the least among these is the 
Russian leader Khrushchev, who has 
been busy attacking the good faith of 
Congress in enacting the law which has 
Officially established the third week of 
July as Captive Nations Week. 

In the spirit of helpfulness, I am pro- 
posing some additions to the resolution 
introduced by Mr. ZABLOcKI which I feel 
are in keeping with prior action by the 
Congress. 

The urgent need exists for Congress 
to provide unstinting support for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his role as leader of 
the free world nations at the summit 
conference this May. Extensive plans 
are now being made for that meeting. 


Everyone recognizes that the basic issue 
at the summit conference is human 
rights, the rights of nations and people, 
and no other consideration can take 
priority over that fact. Recently Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave voice to his de- 
termination to support the principle of 
self-determination for the people of free 
Berlin. This conforms with our role as 
defender of human rights and President 
Eisenhower Knows that he has the com- 
plete support of the American people in 
standing firm on this issue. But the fu- 
ture of free Berlin is only one of the 
issues, important though it may be, 
which will come up at the Paris meeting. 

There now remains little doubt that 
the main objective the Russian Commu- 
nists will seek at the Paris meeting is an 
acceptance by the leaders of the free 
world of a status quo with respect to 
their empire. They seek and desperate- 
ly need what they call recognition for 
the permanency of their empire of cap- 
tive nations. There are signs that they 
will be willing to pay a price for such 
recognition; that is, a price involving 
nonessentials. At no point, however, 
can we expect them to make concessions 
which conform to the requirements of a 
just and lasting peace. Their concepts 
of justice are completely alien to those 
of free men and the only peace they will 
recognize is the imposed peace of com- 
munism which now rests heavy upon al- 
most one-third of the human family. 
That is why the underlying issue, the 
priority issue and the only issue of sub- 
stance to be taken up at the Paris sum- 
mit meeting, is peace with justice for all 
nations and all people. 

This setting provides an unusual op- 
portunity for President Eisenhower to 
climax his two terms as President by 
emerging from the Paris summit meet- 
ing as undisputed champion and leader 
of the cause of peace and justice. He 
can do this by casting aside the straizht- 
jacket of nonessentials which the Rus- 
sians have imposed upon the agenda for 
the meeting, by refusing to get bogged 
down with secondary issues and by in- 
Sisting that since the purpose of the 
meeting is to remove the causes which 
have created dangerous tensions be- 
tween nations, the first item to be taken 
up and to be resolved is the question of 
the future status of the captive nations. 
Such a position is completely consistent 
with the policy statements made by the 
President during his recent good-will 
tours of Europe and Latin America. 
The common man in those areas of the 
world will be looking for the President 
to undertake such action, to follow 
through at the summit where the real 
test of our serious intentions will take 
place. Hundreds of millions of people 
behind the Russian iron curtain are 
anxiously awaiting the Paris summit 
meeting, awaiting clear and unequivocal 
actions which will assure them that our 
Government thinks no less of them and 
their aspirations for human freedom. 
President Eisenhower and President 
Eisenhower alone carries this heavy re- 
sponsibility to the Paris summit meet- 
ing. Congress can and should take 
every means to assure the President of 
its complete support for his expected 
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followthrough on the high promises 
made during his free world tour, but it 
remains for the President to emerge 
from the Paris summit meeting as the 
undisputed champion and leader of the 
cause of peace with justice for all 
nations. 

In order to meet any doubts that may 
exist, particularly in the minds of the 
Russian leaders, that a Democratic ma- 
jority in the Congress may create a dif- 
ference of opinion with the President on 
the question of peace with justice, I 
urge that the resolution offered by my 
good friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI] carry a direct appeal on this 
score from the Congress to all nations 
and peoples of the world. Such an ap- 
peal would be in strict conformity with 
what the President has been urging upon 
all the nations and peoples of the world 
and its acceptance would remove any 
doubts that may exist as to the unbreak- 
able unity all Americans have on this 
all-important issue. 

I have, therefore, introduced a con- 
current resolution which seeks the same 
purposes as that proposed by my col- 
league from Wisconsin [Mr. ZaBLOocK!!, 
and which conforms to the language and 
intent of the captive nations resolution 
passed during the first session of Con- 
gress. 

My resolution reads as follows: 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO RESTO- 
RATION OF FREEDOM TO CAPTIVE NATIONS 

Whereas the rulers of the Soviet Union 
have repeatedly declared their determination 
to pursue relentlessly their political, eco- 
nomic, and ideological drive for a worldwide 
victory for communism; and 

Whereas, in their efforts to attain that 
objective, the leaders of Russian ccm- 
munism, through force of arms, subversion, 
infiltration, and other unlawful means, have 
imposed puppet Communist regimes upon 
the people of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany. 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, Azcr- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 


Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, and others; and 
Whereas the leaders of Russian com- 


munism have employed organized tyranny, 
terror, mass killings and deportation, and 
other inhuman means to crush the spirit 
of the people of these captive nations and 
to transform their countries into political, 
social, economic, and cultural replicas of 
the Russian Soviet State; and 

Whereas, in direct violation of the com- 
mitments set forth in the Atlantic Charter 
and the provisions of the Yalta Agreement, 
the people of the captive nations are still 
being denied the right of self-government 
by democratic means and the opportunity 
to choose, through free and unfettered elec- 
tions, national governments of their own 
free choice; and 

Whereas in contravention of duly ratified 
treaties of peace, of the Charter of the United 
Nations, of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and of expressions of the 
United Nations General Assembly, the peo- 
ple of the captive nations are being system- 
atically deprived of the exercise of funda- 
mental freedoms and basic human rights; 
and 

Whereas the 86th Congress did unani- 
mously enact the Captive Nations Week 
resolution as a testament of support for the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of all the 
captive nations, thus recognizing the com- 
mon plight of all the susmer;cd nations 
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forcibly incorporated into the Russian Com- 
munist Empire during the past 42 years; and 

Whereas, the President of the United 
States has concurred in this action by Con- 
gress by signing the resolution into law and 
declaring by public proclamation that the 
third week of July shall henceforth be ob- 
served officially as Captive Nations Week; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
stood firmly on the principle of self-deter- 
mination, welcoming the enlargement of the 
area of freedom and self-government and 
insisting on the inalienable right of the peo- 
ple of the captive nations to live under gov- 
ernments of their own choice; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
consistently refused to sanction, either di- 
rectly or by implication, the political status 
quo of the captive nations, which the lead- 
ers of Russian communism have persistently 
attempted to impose upon the countries of 
the free world, particularly the United 
States; 

Whereas the attainment of a just and 
lasting peace is inconceivable without the 
restoration of freedom, independence, and 
national sovereignty to the captive nations 
forcibly incorporated into the Russian Com- 
munist Empire, the United States of America 
is determined to pursue by all peaceful 
mcans, the emancipation of these nations: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That— 

(1) The Congress of the United States re- 
affirms its intention to stand firmly by the 
people of the captive nations in their aspira- 
tions for freedom, liberty, and national inde- 
pendence; 

(2) Tne Congress of the United States in- 
vites the ac.ive cooperation of all nations 
and men of eood wiil in a crusade for peace 


with justice and freedom for all mankind; 
and 
(3) The Conrress of the United States 


urges the President to pursue energetically 
and as a matier of first priority at the forth- 
coming Summit Conference the inalienable 
right of all pevple to self-government, indi- 
vidual liberty, and the basic human free- 
doms. and, in particular, the restoration of 
these God-given rights to the people of the 
captive nations. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his excellent statement. His 
recommendations will receive my utmost 
cowsideratison when this matter will be 
acted upon by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. 

man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Is it the opinion of 
the gentleman from Ohio that this leg- 
isiation is a logical followup to the reso- 
lution adopted by the Congress and 
signed by the President last year pro- 
claiming Captive Nations Week? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Absolutely; with 
complete certainty. The resolution that 
has been introduced by our distinguished 
and able Member from Wisconsin should 
be broadened to include all nations. His 
resolution embodies only central and 
eastern Europe. I feel that it should 
embody all nations of the world, includ- 
ing Asia, all of Europe, and any other 
nation that is not free. Any nation that 
is not free is captive. I am in thorough 
accord with the objective of my col- 
league’s resolution. I certainly appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s undertaking and 
feel that he is deserving of the highest 
praise. 


Mr. Speaker, will 


I yield to the gentle- 
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The Zablocki resolution includes only 
Poland, Czechosiovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. That is what I 
think eastern and central Europe means. 
Some may say it means more than that, 
but the fact it is open to dispute plays 
right into the hands of the Russians and 
their efforts to discredit Public Law 
86-90, which reads as follows: 

S.J. Res. 111 
Joint resolution providing for the designa- 
tion of the third week of July as Captive 

Nations Week 

Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through the democratic process, 
to achieve a harmonious national unity of 
its people, even though they stem from the 
most diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic 
backgrounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to pos- 
sess a warm understanding and sympathy 
for the aspirations of peoples everywhere 
and to recognize the natural interdepend- 
ency of the peoples and nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the wor!d’s population by Commu- 
nist imperialism makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence between nations 
and constitutes a detriment to the natural 
bonds of understanding between the people 
of the United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to the secu- 
rity of the United States and of all the free 
peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of 
the national independence of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Viet-Nam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look 
to the United States, as the citadel of 
human freedom, for leadership in bringing 
about their liberation and independence 
and in restoring to them the enjoyment of 
their Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, 
or other religious freedoms, and of their 
individual} liberties; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national se- 
curity of the United States that the desire 
for liberiy and independence on the part of 
the peoples of these conquered nations 
should be steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the poople of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerlul deterrent to war and ene 


of the best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas it is fiiing that we clearly 
manifest to such peop.es through an ap- 
propriate and official means the historic 
fact that the peopie of the United States 


aspirations for the 
and independ- 


share with them their 
recovery of their freedom 
ence: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate ond House of Rep- 
rescntatives of the United States of Ameiva 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July 1959 as “Captive 
Nations Week” and inviting the people of 
the United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. The 
President is further authorized and re- 
quested to issue a similar proclamation each 








1960 


year until such time as freedom and inde- 
endence shall have been achieved for all 
the captive nations of the world. 

Approved July 17, 1959. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it is my 
feeling that the gentleman from Ohio 
has made a very significant contribution 
in suggesting expanding and defining the 
term “captive nation” and to take in all 
of the captive peoples of the world. May 
I ask one more question? Perhaps the 
gentleman from Ohio or the gentleman 
from Wisconsin would like to comment 
on this frequent argument that we hear 
from Communist rulers. Whenever the 
suggestion is made that the question of 
freedom of these captive people be dis- 
cussed at the summit conference, the 
Soviet Union always holds out the argu- 
ment that these are internal matters of 
the respective captive nations and there- 
fore do not belong on the agenda of the 
summit conference. I wonder if either 
the gentleman from Ohio or the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin would like to com- 
ment on this totally fallacious argument 
that is always presented by the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. It is a specious argu- 
ment. Every agreement among the co- 
belligerent victorious nations during and 
subsequent to World War IT, such as the 
Atlantic Charter, the Yalta Agreement, 
every peace treaty entered into by the 
victorious powers after the war, and all 
other agreements, emphasized and 
agreed that every nation should have the 
opportunity to determine its own destiny 
by free and unfettered elections, unhar- 
assed by alien occupation forces. Only 
after a free and unfettered election has 
taken place in any nation, can the 
United States and other nations who 
were parties to agreements insisting upon 
the right of self-determination of any 
nation, agree that any subsequent elec- 
tions are internal matters. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from Illinois that cer- 
tainly if the Communist forces were not 
in Hungary, we could then say that any 
difference of opinion in that country 
would be an internal matter. However, 
when by sheer force a power dominates 
the policies in a country it is not an in- 
ternal matter. In my opinion it is not 
only within the scope of discussion of 
the summit meeting, but we have an ob- 
ligation to the free world to demand that 
atrocities and Communist violations be 
placed on the agenda of the conference. 
The argument of the Soviets is-abso- 
lutely erroneous; it is very specious. Of 
course, they will try to sweep under the 
rug the conditions that exist today in 
captive nations. 

In answer to the gentleman from Ohio 
I wish to reiterate that we cannot pos- 
Sibly hope to have disarmament unless 
and until the explosive situations and 
problems are resolved. It is very nec- 
essary that the political problems 
throughout the world, from the Com- 
munist-dominated Chinese mainland, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Tibet, 
central and eastern Europe must be 
Solved before we can ever hope to move 
toward disarmament. I believe that the 


United States must insist on the inclu- 
Sion of the restoration of freedom to all 


captive nations at the summit con- 
ference. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. With respect to the 
argument on the part of the Soviet 
Union that the question of free elections 
is an internal matter and not subiect for 
discussion at the summit conference, I 
refer again, as I did in my own remarks, 
to the fact that the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
signed a treaty of peace with Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria which guaran- 
teed the responsibilities of the three 
signatory powers to the holding of free 
and unfettered elections in the three 
countries which, of course, were the war- 
time allies of the Axis. 

To the extent that the treaties of 
peace have been violated in these par- 
ticular provisions it does directly become 
a subject for consultation and coopera- 
tion, if possible, between the _ three 
powers—ourselves, the British, and the 
Russians, and under no circumstances 
can be termed merely a question of in- 
ternal politics with respect to those 
three countries, because it directly refers 
to the terms of the peace treaties arising 
out of World War II under which we and 
the British and the Russians adopted 
certain mutual guarantees with respect 
to the question of free elections. If free 
elections have not been held, according 
to the terms of the treaties themselves, 
we have the right to take those matters 
up with our wartime partners. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Is it the position of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENTLEY] that since these people in the 
captive nations are forced to accept 
governments that they did not elect 
freely, that it is now as much our re- 
sponsibility as anyone else’s to make sure 
that the wartime agreements are carried 
out, that the provisions of the agree- 
ments are carried out which would, in 
fact, guarantee them free elections? 

Mr. BENTLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield to me for the purpose of permitting 
me to answer the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, I will say that it is our responsi- 
bility more than anyone else’s. 

I would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that in Hungary, 
one of the three powers with whom we 
have a peace treaty, there were free 
elections in November of 1945 at which 
the Communist Party got approximately 
25 percent of the total votes. There were 
semifree elections in August of 1947 at 
which time the Communist vote shrunk 
to 20 percent. That was the last free 
election, so far as I know, anywhere in 
eastern or central Europe. But I think 
it is a very good criterion of what would 
happen, if there were free elections, to 
the Communist Parties in those coun- 
tries. I venture to say that their vote 
would be less than half of what they got 
even in those elections. 

I say that it is our responsibility ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty of 


I yield to the gentle- 
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peace, and on that basis, if no other, we 
would be perfectly entitled to take this 
matter up with the British and the So- 
viets at the summit conference. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his forthright answer. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZAELOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
lady from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to particularly thank the gentleman for 
his courage, resolution, and good judg- 
ment in introducing this resolution to- 
day. I was very proud to tell the gentle- 
man that I wished to be listed as a co- 
sponsor, and I hope to forward this great 
movement with him. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to the 
gentleman that it has been my pleasure 
and greatly to my benefit to serve on his 
subcommittee during the last 8 years in 
the Ccngress. I know of no one who has 
given more conscientious effort or closer 
dedication to the cause of freedom than 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. I think 
I have been fortunate to be under his 
leadership for so long, and I can assure 
him that in this and other matters where 
he leads so soundly I shall always follow. 

I hope the gentleman has listed me as 
a cosponsor, because I so indicated to his 
office. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I have so listed the 
gentleleady as a cosponsor. I am deeply 
grateful for the very kind words she has 
spoken about me. I want to commend 
the gentlelady for her efforts in the past 
and the cooperation that I have received 
from her in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me that where free- 
dom is denied our own freedom is 
threatened. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I do agree. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a final question? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin have any indication that 
he is at liberty to discuss as to what 
is the position of the State Department 
regarding this effort to strengthen the 
President’s hand at the summit meeting? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. May I advise the 
gentleman that last week at an execu- 
tive session of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee—I shall, therefore, not identify 
the representative of the State Depart- 
ment—I inquired of the representative 
whether such a resolution as was today 
introduced would be helpful in the sum- 
mit conference discussion and whether 
such a resolution would reiterate the 
strength and posture of our will. I am 
pleased to advise the gentleman from 
Illinois that this high-ranking State De- 
partment official stated, and I quote: 
“As an offhand reaction, I would be in- 
clined to think it would be useful.” 
Naturally I advised him that I hoped 
the executive branch would promptly 
send a favorable report on the concur- 
rent resolution. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle-_ 


man. 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to join with Congressman 
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ZABLOCKI today in introducing a resolu- 
tion which deals with the restoration 
of freedom to the captive nations of 
Europe. 

This resolution reaffirms what has 
been basic to American policy from the 
beginning: that these peoples have an 
inalienable right to choose the govern- 
ment under which they shall live. The 
United States has never recognized the 
legality of the puppet regimes imposed 
upon them by a foreign aggressor against 
their will and without their consent. 

The peoples of the captive nations 
have continually resisted their oppres- 
sors, always in the secrecy of their 
hearts and sometimes in bloody martyr- 
dom. Despite years of police-state tyr- 
anny, they continue to hope for the 
liberty and freedom which is rightfully 
theirs. 

In addition to reaffirming their right 
to self-determination, this resolution 
urges the President to press for a res- 
toration of freedom at the forthcoming 
summit conference. I urge every Mem- 
ber of the House to Keep faith with the 
captive nations by supporting this res- 
olution. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join with numerous Members 
of Congress by introducing the concur- 
rent resolution reiating to restoration 
of freedom to captive nations. My ac- 
tion, like those of my coilcagues, is in- 
tended to show the peoples of the world 
our constant desire for freedom for all 
mankind by holding out the firm and 
unshakable hope in the eventual tri- 
umph of freedom over tyranny. 

Certainly, it is fitting and proper for 
Congress to remind the President, as he 
approaches the forthcoming summit 
conference, of our constant interest in 
the restoration of freedom of the na- 
tions now held against their wiils be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I especially re- 
mind the President of the _ tragic 
consequences—not only for the United 
States but for millions of free people— 
of the diplomatic failures of our Presi- 
dents at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
Certainly, the policy of firmness that 
President Eisenhower will display at the 
coming summit meeting with Soviet 
Dictator Khrushchev is necessary so 
that worthwhile progress might be 
achieved. Appeasement is always a fail- 
ure. President Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his policy of “speak softly but carry a 
big stick,” set sound fundamental pre- 
cepts for our conduct of foreign affairs 
that, when followed, always have been 
successful. 

The people of the world must not be 
misled by any Soviet propaganda state- 
ments before, during, or after the com- 
ing conference. The Communists’ plans 
for worldwide conquest are so apparent 
to all of us that we must not mistake 
their pious gestures of peace to mean a 
change in their fundamental philos- 
ophy. 





WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN: THE 
GREAT COMMONER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 19, 1860—a century ago last Sat- 
urday—occurred the birthday of a great 
American and a great Democrat, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 

Elected to the House of Representa- 
tives at the age of 30, he served two 
terms in this body and went on to be- 
come the youngest man ever to run for 
the Presidency after he swept the con- 
vention with his Cross of Gold speech in 
1896. 

William Jennings Bryan gave a text 
to the country when he proclaimed: 

I fear the plutocracy of wealth, I respect 
the aristocracy of learning, but thank God 
for the democracy of the heart. 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. It is a great honor 
to yield to my good friend and colleague 
from South Carclina, the Honorable 
WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dorn. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I thank 
my colleague from West Virginia. 

May I say that it is fitting and proper 
that this House pause during its great 
deliberations here to pay tribute and 


was born 100 years ago last Saturday, 
March 19. 

William Jennings Bryan ceme along 
at a time when the Democratic Paity’s 
fortunes were at a very low ebb, and by 
his principles and ideals, his dynamic 
personality and his oratorical abkility, he 
rejuvenated the Democratic Party. 
Many of the great measures he advo- 
cated have since become the law of the 
land during subsequent Democratic ad- 
ministrations. 

When William Jennings Bryan made 
his famous campaign in 1896 he was 
only 36 years oid. During this great 
election year when we are considering 
various candidates in both political par- 
ties it might be well to remember that 
some of the greatest leaders in all the 
history of the world have been young 
men, William Jennings Bryan was one 
of them. William Pitt of England was 
24 when he was Prime Minister, and the 
greatest Prime Minister England ever 
had. I do not think how old or how 
young a candidate for President is should 
enter the question, but rather his char- 
acter and ability to lead this country. 

I want to thank my great friend from 
West Virginia for yielding. Since my 
distinguished friend from West Virginia 
{Mr. HECHLER] has been a Member of 
this body he has impressed those of us on 
both sides of the aisle. It is an indica- 
tion of the continuing interest of the 
people of America in our political wel- 
fare when they send men to this Con- 
gress like my friend from West Virginia. 
I commend the gentleman from West 
Virginia for the great record he has made 
here in so short a time. 

I commend the gentleman again for 
bringing to the attention of this House 
a great American’s birthday; a man who 
was not a conformist but who believed 
in standing up for those principles and 
ideals in which he believed, 
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I was named WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan 
because my father disagreed with our 
great President Woodrow Wilson on the 
question of our entrance into World 
WarlI. He sided with William Jennings 
Bryan. Of course, Mr. Speaker, once we 
were forced into that war, Bryan, like 
all Americans, backed our gallant sol- 
diers in their unsurpassed achievements 
on the battlefields of Europe. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank my friend, 
the gentleman from South Carolina, for 
his generous personal remarks about me 
and for his illuminating comments on 
the man for whom he was named, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from West 
Virginia yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. At the 
time that William Jennings Bryan was 
giving us the benefit of his services, it 
was my privilege to be attending North- 
western University Law School at the 
Masonic Temple on the northeast inter- 
section of State and Randolph Streets. 
We admired William Jennings Bryan 
very, very much. He was all that my 
good friend, the gentleman from South 
Carolina said—an orator, a statesman— 
we can’t—at least some of us and, cers 
tainly, I cannot go along with his voliti- 
cal philosophy, but one thing I do want 
to say for the record is that his name- 
sake is possessed of all the ability as an 
orator—and is there such a word as 
“convincer’’?—and only last week our 
colleague from South Carolina gave us 
an example of how he could work his 
charm, to charm the birds off the perch 
or off the limb. But of his ability, and 
one thing that I would say to him that 
I regret is that always when he speaks 
the office force that I am privileged to 
have in my office, when they know of it, 
insist upon coming over and listening to 
him. I cannot go along with the politi- 
cal views of my friend, the gentleman 
from South Carolina, but I certainly 
can be persuaded by what he has to 
say on the floor of the House. 

Mr. HECHLER. I appreciate the con- 
tribution of my friend, the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

William Jennings Bryan served 2 
terms in this body. He was elected in 
1890 from the State of Nebraska and 
served from 1890 to 1894. He was the 
youngest man ever to run for the Pres- 
idency when he ran in 1896. 

I believe that the Republican Party 
produced two great Presidents—Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Theodore Roosevelt inherited and took 
many of his ideas from those first pro- 
pounded by William Jennings Bryan. 

The poet Vachel Lindsay immortalized 
Bryan's great election battle in 1896 
when he wrote: 


There were truths eternal in the gab and 
tittle-tattle, 

There were real heads broken in the fustian 
and the rattle. 

There were real lines drawn: 

Not the silver and the gold, 

But Nebraska’s cry went eastward against 
the dour and the old 

The mean and the cold. 
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In a coat like a deacon, in a black Stetson 
hat 

He scourged the elephant plutocrats 

With barbed wire from the Platte ; 

Gigantic troubadour, speaking like a siege- 
un 

acacia an Plymouth Rock with his boulders 
from the West— 


July, August, suspense 

Wall Street lost to sense 

August, September, October, 

More suspense 

And the whole East down like a wind- 
smashed fence. 


Then Hanna to the rescue 
Hanna of Ohio 

Rallying the rollertops 

The bucketshops 

Threatening drouth and death 
Promising manna. 


Rallying the trusts against the bawling flan- 
nelmouth 

Invading misers’ cellars 

Tin cans, socks 

Melting down the rocks 

Pouring out the long green to a million 
workers 

Spondulix by the mountainload, to stop 
each tornado 

And beat the cheapskite, blatherskite, 

Populistic, anarchistic, 

Deacon-desperado. 


Election night at midnight 

Boy Bryan's defeat 

Defeat of western silver 

Defeat of the wheat 

Victory of letter files 

And piutocrats in miles 

With dollar signs upon their coats 
Diamond watcil chains on their vests 
And spats on their fect, 


Victory of custodians 

Plymouth Rock. 

And all that inbred landlord stock 
Victory of the neat. 


Defeat of the 

valleys 
The blue bells of the Rockies 
The blue bonnets of old Texas 
By the Pittsburgi alleys. 


aspen groves of Colorado’s 


Defeat of alfalfa 

And the mariposa lilly 
Defeat of the young 
By the old and silly. 


Prairie avenger, 
Mountain Lion, 
Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan. 





IMPRISONMENT OF BISHOP JAMES 
EDWARD WALSH IN RED CHiNA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Wricut). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Connecticut 
I[Mr. Dappario] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Sneaker, I was 
distressed this weelscnd to learn of the 
steps taken by Red China to sentence 
Bishop James Edward Walsh to prison 
for 20 years on charges of espionage. 

Earlier this year I commented on the 
action taken against United Press Inter- 
national Reporter Bill Yim, who had 
been permitted to enter Red China with 
the full understanding that he would 
be allowed to cover a story. Once in- 
Side, he was arrested. 

Bishop Walsh was in China as a mis- 
sionary, concerned with the we''-being 
oi humans, not witi politics. He lad 
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been under surveillance since the Red 
takeover in 1949, and under arrest since 
the fall of 1959. 

Throughout the years, efforts have 
been made by our Government to per- 
suade the Communist Chinese to liberate 
Americans held in Red prisons. These 
include an outstanding young Ameri- 
can from my district, John T. Downey, 
of New Britain. Continuing talks have 
not resulted in any concession by the 
Chinese. Despite word given by Chinese 
negotiators long ago that prisoners of 
tne Korean conflict would be released, 
these men have been held in jails. 

It has been obvious for some time 
that this contributed nothing to the so- 
lution of world tensions. So long as 
Red China claims its right to hold tiniese 
men whom it imprisoned after uncon- 
vincing trials, there is full reason to 
hold tne Communist regime beyond the 
pale of civilized nations. 

Now Red China has compounded her 
sins by the action taken against Bishop 
Valsh. The bishop was a man of re- 
ligicen. He had declined, despite per- 
mission offered by his superiors, to leave 
his pest. In 1956 he wrote: 

Here in Susnehai I share the lot of Chinese 
clergy who cainot leave, wno must share 
all the pressure and annoyance. They are 
tae key factor in the church situation in 
China these days. There is some good, I 
think, g:ving them a little help or encourage- 
ment, if only as a moral gesture. I don't 
wish vo do anything to separate myself from 
them of my own volition. 


He also expressed his feelines in these 
WOLGS: 

I don't feel inclined to get off the earth 
juct because some people dislike my religion. 
Internment and death are simply the normal 
risks thot are inherent in our state of life, a 
small price to pay for carrying out cur duty, 
in our particular case a privilege because it 
world associate us a little more intimately 
in the cross of Christ. 


Those of us who have watched the nat- 
tern of behcvior established by the Chi- 
nese Communists since the Civil War 
that broucht them to power over the 
mainland have known for many years of 
the cruel indifference to human fecling 
that it represents. A handful of men 
who can watch millions die as they seek 
to consolidate their power, who can tear 
apart families by the thousands to in- 
crease their labor supply, who retreat 
only for tactical advantace and press 
forward in aress heedless of the world 
confiszrations they micht touch off, are 
not likely to be moved by the spirit of 
compassion and humanity that moti- 
vates Fishop Walsh. 

This latest action of the Chinese Reds 
has caused new revulsion on the part of 
the American people. It may well be 
argued that nething better could ke ex- 
pected from a Godless regime which feels 
itself threatened by any appeal to the 
soul of mankind. The moral should be 
clear. We cannot lessen our attention 
to a rezime which is so inimical to the 
hope of peace. Nor can we reduce our 
eiforts to seek the freedom of those held 
in Chinese jails despite the nature of 
the tyranny that sends them there. 

I think it well, too, that all members 

f the IZouse meditate on the feelines 
expressed in this editorial from the New 
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York Times which comments on the fate 
of Bishop Walsh: 


BIsHOP WALSH’S CRIME 


Bishop James Edward Walsh, of Cumber- 
land, Md., may spend the rest of his life in 
a Chinese prison for offending the Red China 
government. At 69, he has been a servant 
of the Chinese people and of his church for 
almost half a century. All of us, of what- 
ever religion, can share in an admiration for 
Bishop Walsh and indignation for the cruel 
20-year sentence inflicted upon him. 

An associate, the Very Rev. John F. Dono- 
van, vicar-general of the Maryknoll Fathers, 
said of him: “If love is a crime, then he is 
guilty; if opposition to a brutal and tyran- 
nical regime is a crime, he is guilty; if alle- 
giance to his church is a crime, then he is 
guilty.” In the raw, bitter communism of 
mainland China most of the civilized virtues 
are crimes and the Sermon on the Mount is 
full of treason, 

Secretary Herter’s protest will carry little 
weight with a government which charges 
our own Government with an “imperialistic 
schome to subvert the Chinese people’s 
democratic regime.” Eut outrages such as 
this may well be remembered when some- 
hody inquires why we do not want Red China 
in the United Nations or a Red Chinese Am-= 
bassador in Washington. 





INFLATION IN ITS WORST AND 
LZAST UNDERSTOOD FORM— 
STRANGLING INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California {Mr. HoLIFIELD] 
is recoznized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message, President 
Eisenhower reported a budget for the 
current fiscal year of $79.8 billion, and 
proudly announced a surplus of $4.2 bil- 
lion, the interest alone on which would 
amount to $200 million. He also declared 
himself stoutly opposed to inflation in 
any form. He said: 

We must fight inflation as we would fight 
a fire that imperils our home. Here is an 
opponent of so many guises that it is some- 
times difficult to recognize. 


And he reported a national debt of 
$290 billion on which the interest charges 
alone are to cost the taxpayers $9.6 bil- 
lion, or 12 percent of all Government 
expenditures. 

The press hailed his message as a 
shift in fiscal strategy—a shift to greater 
reliance on a tighter fiscal policy and 
away fiom the almost total reliance on 
tight money policy. 

It is important to define these terms. 
The tight money policy is well known to 
every worker, businessman, and farmer 
in the United States. Credit has been 
tight and money scarce for more than a 
year. This tight money policy is now 
and has been for years the policy of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
administered with devastating effective- 
ness through two media: First, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and secondly, the 
Treasury Department itself in offering 
both short- and long-term bonds, bills, 
notcs, and certificates. The Federal Re- 
serve has repeatedly raised rediscount 
rates—the rates which Federal Reserve 
banks charge member banks for loans it 
makes to them—with the inevitable re- 
sult that the interest rate paid by the 
public on the money it borrows has 
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marched upward and upward. On nu- 
merous occasions the Treasury has put 
a higher interest coupon on a new issue 
than the market required. The total 
effect of these two administration actions 
is prohibitive rates for the use of money, 
interest rates which have now reached 
the level of 1928. 

Fiscal policy is simply a combination 
of the taxing and the expenditure policy 
of the Government. This is the area in 
which the Congress has exercised the 
predominant functions in recent years. 
However, the Congress must now assert 
its constitutional power over the tight- 
money policy, in addition to its tradi- 
tional function in fiscal policy, for the 
compelling reason that the administra- 
tion’s tight-money policy has drastically 
disrupted fiscal policy as laid down by 
the Congress. The Constitution gives to 
the Congress the power to “coin money 
and determine the value thereof.” Yet 
the value of money has continuously 
eroded under the present administration 
to the point that the fiscal function of 
Congress has been defeated. 

In this, of course, reference is made to 
the inexcusably high interest rates 
which have been foisted upon the people 
of the country by the administration. 

Wall Street notwithstanding, there is 
no such thing as a “free money market” 
or a “natural” interest rate. Credit, 
that is, the use of money, is a commodity 
like anything else. Money is issued only 
by the Government, and the cost of the 
use of moncy, or interest, likewise is the 
direct product of Government action. 

Today, we are saddled with a national 
debt of $290 billion. In 1916 the Federal 
debt was $269 biliion. The interest on 
the national debt in 19246 was $4.8 bil- 
lion, and the interest on it for fiscal 1951 
will be $9.6 billion. The Federal debt 
has risen less than 8 percent since 1916, 
but the interest on the dcbt has risen 100 
percent. The national debt has risen 
under the present administration from 
$266 billion in 1953 to a staggering $290 
billion. 

Today, $1 out of every $9 the wage 
earner takes home is paid by him in in- 
terest charges, and $1 out of very $9 
collected in taxes by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is paid in interest on the na- 
tional debt. 

These figures impel closer scrutiny. 
The wage earner sees only 80 percent 
of his wages, since 20 percent is withheld 
at the source by his employer for Fed- 
eral income tax. Out of his take-home 
pay, the averaze wage earner in the 
United States pays $1 out of every $9, 
or 11 percent in interest on his family 
obligations—his mortgage, the notes on 
his car, and TV, and so forth. The em- 
ployer pays over the 20 percent withheld 
to Internal Revenue. Out of this 20 
percent, the Federal Government pays 
$1 out of every $9—11 percent, actually 
closer to 12 percent—to the money lend- 
ers in the form of interest on the na- 
tional debt. 

The fiscal policy of the Government— 
taxes and expenditures—has been dis- 
rupted by the administration’s tight- 
money policy because Congress has lost 
control of the cost of money, and the cost 
of money in the form of interest on the 
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national debt has been inflated beyond 
all reason. Here is inflation in its most 
insidious guise. 

The irony of the administration policy 
is that the very weapon which it has em- 
ployed to fight inflation has blown up in 
the face of the American people. The 
form of inflation which has concerned 
the administration has been the inflation 
of wages and prices. To combat this 
form of inflation, the administration has 
inflated the cost of money—interest—to 
the point that the cost of money is the 
greatest single drag on the economy to- 
day. In the budget the cost of money, 
$9.6 billion, equals 12 percent of the total 
budget, and is far in excess of the amount 
budgeted for any other function, with the 
exception of national defense. Yet the 
cost of money has been treated as sacro- 
sanct, something not to be questioned, 
just paid. 

The Washington Post in its lead edi- 
torial of January 11, 1960, said: 

The tragedy is that only the needs of the 
Treasury seem to be sacrosanct in adminis- 
tration fiscal planning. Here the realities are 
faced, and there is much candid talk about 
the debt, interest cost, and the perils of 
inflation. 


But the budget, itself, is not sacrosanct. 
The President said so in his press con- 
ference of Wednesday, January 13, 1960. 
He explained that— 

A budget, after all, is not a paper that you 
go to jail on if you happen to be a little bit 
wrong. A budzet is an estimate, a p!an for 
exoenditures and revenues, and you get your 
balances on that basis. 


Ve find, therefore, that the cost of 
money, interest rates, is sacrosanct from 
the very nature of the administration’s 
position for the past 7 years, but that the 
budget which is the embodiment of fiscal 
policy is not sacrosanct. The difference 
is readily explained—the cost of money is 
wholly controlicd by the executive 
branch of the Government under the 
present veto form of government, where- 
as Congress has something to say about 
the budget. 

The Congress will be hard-pressed to 
find ways of reducing the budget as pre- 
sented. It will mean the sacrificing, or 
deferring, of many functions of Govern- 
ment indispensable to national growth. 
As done in prior years, the Congress will 
scrutinize every item in the budzvet, and 
save where possible. But to what avail? 
There is a mountainous item in this 
budget that Congress can do precious 
little about, and that is the interest on 
the national debt which has been in- 
creased to its present strangling figure 
of $9.6 billion by the money policy of 
this administration. 

During 1947-52, with a policy of ade- 
quate money, but fiscal tightness, result- 
ing in a budget surplus of $12.4 billion, 
our growth was at the healthy rate of 
45 percent a year. During 1953-58, a 
period of tight money, but loose fiscal 
policies, resulting in a deficit of $8.5 bil- 
lion, our growth rate declined to around 
2 percent a year. The tight money policy 
of this administration is the epitome of 
inflation, and the direct beneficiaries 
are the moneylenders. Bank profits 
have increased a whopping 135 percent 
in the past 10 years. 
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The chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee stated on the floor 
last September that Congress might be 
disposed to raise the statutory ceiling of 
4% percent on long-term Government 
bonds if the budget for fiscal 1961 showed 
a surplus. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing to find that the new budget indicates 
a surplus of $4.2 billion. Is Congress 
now to disrupt the possibility of this 
surplus, or of any surplus, by permitting 
the further unbridled inflation of the 
cost of money which would, in turn, dis- 
sipate whatever surplus might eventu- 
ate? 

In the next year, the Government is 
going to have to borrow about $100 bil- 
lion, most of it refinancing. Each boost 
of one-quarter of 1 percent in interest 
would add $250 million to the cost of 
carrying the national debt; in 20 years 
it would add up to $5 billion. An in- 
crease of 1 percent on the $100 billion 
borrowed would add $20 billion in inter- 
est costs on the debt in the next 20 
years. 

Interest rates on Government securi- 
tics have reached their highest levels 
Since the 1930 depression years. Three- 
month Treasury bills bearing 1.766 per- 
cent interest in 1952 now are being mar- 
keted for 5 percent and more. Bonds 
marketed for 2.68 percent interest in 
1952 now are bearing the maximum legal 
rate of 425 percent. The average 
lengeth of the national debt has declined 
from 5 years, 8 months in 1952, to less 
than 4 years, 7 months today. 

We were able to finance World War 
II at an average interest rate of 2.38 
percent—approximately half the interest 
rates which the present administration 
has promoted and accepted. And we in- 
curred an annual average deficit of $52 
billion during the war, the debt increas- 
ing $209 biilion from $49 billion in 1941 
to $258.7 billion in 1945. For 2 decades 
before the present policies were put into 
effect, U.S. bonds were held at or close 
to par with an interest rate approxi- 
mately half what we are paying today. 

Who is responsible for the economic 
morass engulfing the country? The ad- 
ministration is. ‘The administration, 
through the Treasury Department, has 
repeatedly issued Government bonds and 
notes at interest rates higher than 
necessary. The administration has in- 
exorably marched the cost of short- 
term Government financing to the 4.25 
percent ceiling on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds, and beyond, until today the 
cost of short-term financing to the Gov- 
ernment is between 5 percent and 5.36 
percent. The administration, through 
the Federal Reserve Board, controls the 
amount of money and credit in the 
banking system, and controls the level 
of interest rates in the whole economic 
system, mainly by buying or selling 
Government securitics, controlling the 
ratio of bank reserves to loans, and in- 
creasing the interest rates paid by mem- 
ber banks. The Federal Reserve, by re- 
fusing to buy long-term Government 
bonds, has defaulted miserably in its 
duty to help maintain an orderly market 
for Government securities, instead driv- 
ing higher and higher the interest rates 
on short-term Treasury offerings which 
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it buys in competition with the public; 
this with the knowledge and active ac- 
quiescence of the Treasury Department, 
whose Secretary is ex-officio Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Equally significant is the fact that the 
discount rate—the interest charged by 
Federal Reserve to its member banks— 
is 4 percent, the highest since the early 
1930’s. 

The administration caused the Federal 
National Mortgage Association—Fannie 
Mae—to offer * January 26, 1960, 12- 
vear debentures'‘totaling $100 million at 
5%  percent—5.17 percent. Fannie 
Mae’s 10-year issue of April 1959 carried 
434 percent interest, and its 10-year is- 
sue of March 1958—3%, percent interest. 
But in January 1960, the Congress had 
to be taught a lesson so that Congress 
would come to its senses and repeal the 
4, percent ceiling on long-term—more 
than 5 years—Government financing. 
Therefore, the moneylenders are to re- 
ceive 546 percent on $100 billion, and 
Congress is to be coerced into repealing 
the 414 percent ceiling. 

The result is rampant inflation—in- 
flation of the profits of the bankers and 
of the wealthy: and this under the guise 
of controlling inflation. 

The traditional position of the Demo- 
cratic Party has been one of supporting 
low interest rates on money. Tine Re- 
publican Party has traditionally sup- 
ported high inte,:est rates and tignt 
money. High interest rates cause the 
rich to get riciicr, and the poor to get 
poorer. 

The tight-monev, high-interest policy 
of the administration is costing the 
American public $10 billion a year more 
than in 1952, in higher payments on 
home mortgages, business loans, tline 
purchases, State and local taxes, and in- 
terest on the national debt. 

A family buying a low-priced car in 
1960 on time, will pay nearly $209 more 
in interest than they would have paid in 
1952. In 1952 a $10,000 FHA mortgage 
at 4 percent interest could be vaid off 
over 25 years at a total cost of $15,.840— 
of which interest was $5,840. In 1959, 
the same mortgage—now at 5!4 per- 
cent would cost $18,000 to pay off—-of 
which interest is $8,000. The extra 
$2,160 would have bought another bed- 
room and bath. 

The farmer in particular suffers from 
the high-interest squeeze. Through the 
wisdom of our great President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the small farmer was given 
415-percent money to buy seeds, feed, 
fertilizer, machinery, and equipment. 
The banks would not lend him any 
money. But he could borrow it at 412 
percent from the Farm Credit Produc- 
tion Association. This 41!5-percent 
money was the salvation of the small 
farmers. Then last October, came the 
“magic 5s... The Treasury Depart- 
ment offered $2 billion in 4-year 10- 
month notes at 5 percent. There was a 
run on the banks by depositors in New 
York and other large cities to withdraw 
their savings so they could join in the 
bonanza. The Government offering was 
oversubscribed 5!% times to 1, $11 bil- 
lion in money offered for a $2 billion 
issue, 
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This response in itself is convincing 
evidence that the interest rate was un- 
justifiably high. Out of context, this 
high interest is difficult to comprehend; 
in context, understanding becomes 
easy—the administration was deter- 
mined to force Congress to raise the 
statutory ceiling of 414 percent on long- 
term Government bonds—maturity of 
which is more than 5 years—so the ad- 
ministration could have issued up to 
$100 billion in long-term Government 
bonds at 5 percent or higher. The com- 
promise bill reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee permits up to $17.1 
billion refunding on a base national debt 
of $285 billion. 

This, of course, would put such 
amounts in the hands of the money- 
lenders for 20.to 30 years, as far as this 
or succeeding long-term issues are con- 
cerned. 

Two great Presidents of this country, 
Andrew Jackson and Woodrow Wilson, 
were swept into office by the people be- 
cause they revolted against the Money 
Trust. The American pecple will have 
the Opportunity to sweep yet another 
great Democratic President into the 
White House next November to save 
their children froin economic servitude. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union message, expressed solicitude 
over “our children’s inherited mortgage,” 
in the form of the national debt. The 
national debt cannot ke reduced now, or 
in the future, with the high interest rates 
which his administration has averessive- 
ly sponsored. The inflation of the cost 
of money to the Government rose 89.2 
percent on 3- to 5-year Government 
issues, and 1022 percent on 9- to 12- 
month Government issues in the 7 years 
from 1952 to the spring of 1959. Eut the 
interest rates of the spring of 19£9 can- 
not hold a candle to the interest rates 
boing paid by the Government in Jan- 
uary 1260. 

On Tucsday, January 12, 1260, the Gov- 
ernment sold $1.5 billion of 1-year Treas- 
ury bills at 5.C67 percent—actual yield, 
5.86 percent. This is am unbelievable 
Jump in interest rates from the 3.835 
percent paid by the Treasury on its issue 
of $2 billion of 340-day Treasury bills 
dated May 11, 1959. 

Now to get back to the small farmer 
who barely managed to get by on the 
4!4-percent money. With this manipu- 
lated jump in interest rates on Govern- 
ment notes, his 4'5 percent suddenly in- 
crcased to 7 percent, a rate the small 
farmer cannot afford to pay. The ad- 
ministration has sold him down the 
river. 

The plight of the city dweller is much 
worse. The banks with characteristic 
ingenuity have devised for him an inter- 
est rate of 18 to 23 percent. This is a 
new bank service, both to him and to 
the merchant who sells him furniture, 
a TV set, or a suit of clothes. Here is 
how it works. The depositor goes to his 
bank and declares his assets. The bank 
checks his credit standing and repay- 
ment ability, and then tells him that he 
and his family can buy up to $500 at any 
time, and repay the bank a fixed monthly 
amount. This is what is known as a line 


of credit, and the service is frequently 
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identified as the revolving credit plan. 
The bank issues a credit card to the 
depositor, and he and his family proceed 
to spend their $500, paying to the bank 
1144 percent a month, or 18 percent a 
year. In this process the man of the 
family buys a suit of clothes for $60, 
presenting to the merchant the credit 
card issued to him by the bank. The 
merchant sells him the suit of clothes 
for $60 and sends the bill to the bank the 
same day. The bank, rendering another 
new service, this time to the merchant, 
sends him by return mail a check, not 
for the $60, but for $57. The bank has 
collected an additional 5-percent inter- 
est by discounting the merchant’s bill of 
sale, and this 5 percent is interest for 1 
day only. So we find the cost of the use 
of the money involved in the modest pur- 
chase of a $60 suit of clothes to be more 
than 23 percent per annum, the bank 
exacting a tribute that even exceeds the 
20 percent paid by the family to the Fed- 
eral Government for income taxes. 

Just as bad is the fact that the mer- 
chant has been saddlec with a hidden 
partner who does not pay the salaries of 
the merchant’s business, the cost of his 
inventory, his rent and utilities, and 
other business expenses. The merchant’s 
net profit on the $60 suit of clothes would 
hopefully be 10 percent and the bank has 
cut itself in for half of this profit. This 
is a country run for the benefit of the 
moneylenders. This is economic servi- 
tude. The merchant is faced with the 
choice of surrender to the banks’ credit 
card system or refusal to honor the cus- 
tomers’ desire to use it. If the merchant 
refuses to honor the banks’ credit card 
scheme, the customers—who do not un- 
derstand the premium they pay—walks 
over to the merchant’s nearest competi- 
tor who wiil honor the system. 

In case anyone missed the point, this 
demonstrates the dollar moving at high 
velocity. The Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board have repeatedly insisted 
that the turnover or velocity of money in 
times of high business activity makes the 
amount of money in circulation less sig- 
nificant. They use this argument as an 
excuse for making money scarce and 
tight and, therefore, dear. Dear money 
demands high interest rates. Plentiful 
money earns low interest. 

The family paying 18 percent interest 
on the suit of clothes, and the merchant 
giving the bank half his profit should 
both take notice that they have helped 
retard inflation by making the dollar 
move fast, that is, at high velocity. It 
matters not that the bank is waxing fat 
off this same velocity, or that the family 
cannot buy a dress for the wife instead 
of paying the 18 percent interest to the 
bank. This is the most insidious form 
of inflation. It is suffocating most of the 
families of our country, just as surely as 
carbon monoxide. 

But it is, at the self-same time, suf- 
focating the buying ability, or purchasing 
power, of the family after the $500 line 
of credit is spent by the family on an in- 
evitable 2- or 3-month buying spree. 


The family cannot buy again until it - 


has reduced the $500 line of credit figure 
below that figure, and then only in the 
amount of the reduction. What it really 
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means is the pledging of the family’s 
future income for some durable, but just 
as frequently, nondurable commodities. 

The prosperity enjoyed by the mer- 
chants on the basis of the family’s buy- 
ing spree is short lived—then what? 
And who pays the piper if the family’s 
income meets reverses, even though 
temporary? The bank’s line of credit 
has the best security in the world, 
although ostensibly unsecured. The 
bank has the signatures of both hus- 
band and wife on the note and can 
foreclose on every asset they own, even 
the equity in their home and their car. 
This new bank service is a form of 
family fiscal insanity, with suicidal ten- 
dencies. The family has been delivered 
into bondage. 

The plight of the businessman is 
almost as bad as that of the farmer 
and the city dweller when it comes down 
to his working capital. The cost and 
scarcity of money for working capital 
have become exorbitant to the point that 
the money lenders are reaping a harvest. 
Last year more than $12 billion was lent 
to businessmen on prime security at in- 
terest rates of 10 to 14 percent by fac- 
tors and commercial finance companies, 
whose risk was minimal. How long can 
a business stand this? No wonder so 
many businesses have had to close the 
doors, creating unemployment and hard- 
ship. 

Then there is the home buyer who 
needs an FHA or a GI mortgage. The 
present ceiling of 514 percent on GI 
mortgages attracts few lenders. The 
legal ceiling on FHA mortgages is 6 pcr- 
cent, but the FHA has set the current 
limit at 534 percent. Both figures are 
farces when current leiding practices 
are examined. 

The home buyer must pay up to 12 
points, or 12 percent, by way of com- 
mission to the lender in order to pro- 
cure an FHA loan at 534 percent. In 
other words, the buyer applies for a loan 
of $10,000; he actually receives 12 pcr- 
cent less, or $8,800; but he must repay 
the $10,000 plus interest of 5°34 percent. 
Then there is a proposal pending be- 
fore the Congress whick is designed to 
remedy the present unavailability of GI 
mortgage money. It will help the GI to 
pay more interest than the law presently 
allows. He will ke able to borrow at 
5% percent—if he also pays 1 percent 
of the loan, or 1 point, at closing, and 
an additional 2 percent, or 2 points, to 
the homebuilder. 

These high interest rates are stran- 
eling the families of America. This ad- 
ministration has long forgotten that the 
function of money is to serve the people, 
not enslave them. 

Today, for the first time in the history 
of the country, we have, or think we 
have, inflation at the selfsame time that 
there is no scarcity of goods. The in- 
flation we are suffering is Government 
created, promoted, and continued— it is 
the inflation of interest rates. 

This conviction on the part of many 
responsible, informed Americans is 
crystallizing in a groundswell that Con- 
gress cannot ignore. One of the ultra- 


conservative newspapers of the Nation, 
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the Washington Star, reported on Thurs- 
day, January 21, 1960, as follows: 


Cuicaco, January 21.—The high-interest 
rate policy being pursued by the Eisenhower 
administration stood condemned here today 
by the National Association of Home Builders 
in the severest and most sweeping criticism 
by this 40,000-member group of a major Gov- 
ernment economic policy since New Deal days. 

Convention delegates assailed the policy for 
having “obviously failed,” for boosting rates 
beyond the “legal limits of usury,” for hav- 
ing forced a return to financing methods 
“proved unsound 30 years ago,”’ and for bear- 
ing down most unfairly on small businessmen 
and moderate-income families. 

It was the consensus of observers at the 
homebuilders’ sessions that if the Messrs. 
Stevenson, Humphrey, Symington, Kennedy, 
and other D>mocratic hopefuls fail to study 
the protest, they/will be missing a bet. For 
it rcficcts a deep disenchantment on the part 
of the industry witha basic administration 
policy now being pushed vigorously in Con- 
gress With a request for an unlimited interest 
rate ce1ling on lons-term Government bonds, 
an effort widely interpreted as heralding a 
new round of rate increaces. 


HELD INEFFECTIVE 
In its protest adopted yesterday, the asso- 
ciation po.ntcd out that home buyers are the 


Nation's largest private users of long-term 
ercdit. For the Government to rely on push- 
ing interest rates still higher as its chief 
anti-inflationary activity is both ineffective 
and uniair the organization said 

“The attempt to control excessive total 
demand for credit and to stimulate savings 
throuvh ever-rising intcrest rates has obvi- 
ously failed,” the builders’ statement said. 

“Interest rates approach—and in some 
cases exceed—the legal limits of usury. One 
major group of Americans has been success- 
fully controlled—the tens of thousands of 
modest-income home buyers who only a 
short time ago could have bought homes well 
w:thin their means, but are now disqualificd 
by the high cost of credit.” 

NEW RECESSION? 

Warning that a new business recession 
coud be the recult, the statement said: 

“In 1957, the same combination of re- 
straints now imposed on our irdustry caused 
a severe drop in consiruction that triggered 
a general business reccssion. Unless imme- 
diate effective action is taken to distribute 
more fairly the impact of tight money, this 
pattern will inevitably be repeated.” 


The United States is closer to 1928 than 
at any time since. The Republicans 
brought us the crash of 1929 and the 
depression that followed. ‘They are set- 
ting us up for the same national disaster 
today. 

The chief economist of one of the lead- 
ing banks of the country in December 
1959 exulted over the fact that interest 
rates have now returned to the neigh- 
borhood of levels prevailing in 1928, a 
year of good business. He pointed out 
that for the first time in 30 years, in 
other words for the first time since 1928, 
the money supply is belew 50 percent of 
our gross national product. 

The money supply in 1928 was 28 per- 
cent of the gross national product, and 
in mid-1959 the money supply was 29 
percent of the gross national product. 
This, of course, is not just good, it is ex- 
cellent for him and his bank—which last 
December declared a 100 percent stock 
dividend on an 11l-cent increase in its 
quarterly share dividend. 

Who has reduced the money supply 
to this ominous ratio? The present ad- 
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ministration has done it. Now the Feq- 
eral Reserve which has already hiked 
the discount rate five times in less than 
2 years threatens to turn the screw once 
more. The history of the past 40 years 
conclusively demonstrates that a reces- 
sion or depression is the likely result. 

The very latest figures, covering cal- 
endar year 1959, provide conclusive proof 
of the administration's fallacious policy 
on money supply. During the year there 
was a rise in business of 10 percent, as 
shown in the industrial production in- 
dex rise from 150 in late 1958 to 165 by 
the close of 1959. During the same 1- 
year period the supply of money in- 
creased less than 1 percent, from $139 
billion to $140 billion. The $140 billion is 
mace up of $28 billion in currency and 
$112 billion in demand deposits in com- 
mercial banks. 

These prohibitively high, deliberately 
inflated, interest rates are about to choke 
the stock market, just as the stock 
market was choked in 1929. The inflated 
interest rates have driven up the yield on 
Government securities to the point that 
stocks must pay an increase of 67 per- 
cent dividends during 1960 to compete. 
This is an impossibility for the obvious 
reason that the unavailability of money, 
and the inflated cost of money at present 
interest rates, are suppressing the abil- 
ity of business to expand. The stock 
market is acutely responsive to the eco- 
nomic health, or sickness, of the coun- 
try. It is an exceedingly sensitive 
barometer. The country’s investment 
brokers have been preaching that invest- 
ment in common stocks is a hedge against 
inflation, in that the common stocks will 
appreciate in direct relation to the cheap- 
ening of the dollar through inflation, 
thereby providing the investor, par- 
ticularly those on fixed incomes, with this 
same appreciation in his savings. But 
this philosophy has been oversold, with 
the result that millions of uninformed 
Americans have bought into the stock 
market. Today the answer is at hand, 
and it is most sobering. The price-earn- 
ings ratio of stocks have now exceeded 
the 1929 ratio of 19.1 to 1; in 1959 the 
ratio was 19.5 to 1, a drop from the 1958 
ratio of 209 to 1. The price-earnings 
ratio is simply expleined—it is the ratio 
of the cost of a stock against the earn- 
ings of the corporation, a comparison of 
dollars. Thus, if the earnings of a 
corporation are $1, the stock of the cor- 
poration is costing $19.5 at a price-earn- 
ings ratio of 19.5 to 1. This ratio is 
extravagantly on the hich side. It has 
exceeded safety. The safe maximum 
ratio is no more than 15 to1. What does 
this mean? It means that the stock 
market today consists of 25 percent 
water, and the public stands to lose at 
least 25 percent of its investment. 

Between the first day of the “golden 
sixties” and January 22, 1960, a period of 
3 weeks, values in the stock market 
eroded $15.2 billion. The President’s 
roseate declarations of optimism and 
prosperity are a poor match for reality. 

Is the businessman optimistic, or is 
he worried, about the “soaring sixties’? 
An answer was provided to this question 
by the Washington Post of Sunday, Jan- 
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uary 10, 1960, in the lead story on its 
financial page, as follows: 

The stock market started this week as if 
the 1960’s were golden and ended as if they 
were lead. 

Amid considerable debate in Wall Street 
as to what the new year and the next decade 
would bring, prices rose to still another rec- 
ord high in the Dow Jones industrial average 
on Tuesday only to sink below the New 
Year’s Eve high in the Dow by the Thursday 
close. 

Trading for 1960 started with the immense 
stimulus of an agreement to end the 8-month 
steel strike, thus settling the major un- 
certainty overhanging the American econ- 
omy. By Wednesday, however, Wall Street 
had to reckon with interest bco:ts on brok- 
ers’ loans and the worry that hikes in other 
interest rates wouid follow. 

By Thursday, rates were higher for com- 
mercial credit and bankers’ acceptance and 
the street began to wonder whether the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which meets on Thurs- 
days, would boost the discount rate after 
the market close. The Fed took no action 
this week, but one thing was sure, brokers 
said—from now on it will be one ‘nervous 
Thursday” after another until the discount 
rate is either raised or there is some conclu- 
sive evidence that it will not be boosted in 
the immediate future. 


And the New York Times of Friday, 
January 15, 1960, amplified, as follows: 

With the stcel dispute cleared away from 
the economic horizon, businessmen confi- 
dently are planning to step up borrowing to 
increase inventories, build plants and buy 
new equipment. 

* * * The growing demand from borrowed 
money promises to push interest rates still 
higher in the months immediately ahead— 
for the Government and consumers, as well 
as businessmen. With banks, insurance 
companies, and other lenders already hard 
pressed for loanable funds, many would-be 
borrowers will find it increasingly diflicult 
to line up loans—at any interest rate. 

* * * * * 

Worried about infiition, the Federal Re- 
serve System for months has been keeping 
a tight rein on the funds banks have avail- 
able for lending. 


Our President stated his great concern 
in his state of the Unicon message for 
mortgaged debt which our children are 
to inherit, a debt in the staggering 
amount of $290 billion. Yet it is the 
same President who made a gift of $20 
billion to the private utilities of this 
country in the form of accelerated tax 
amortization. And what happened to 
the $20 billion? A good part of it was 
distributed by the utilities to their stock- 
holders, in the form of dividends, many 
tax free. Eight of these utilities gave 
their stockholders more than $72 million 
in tax-free dividends in 1958 alone. This 
same $20 billion applied to the national 
debt would have meant that the national 
debt would have risen under President 
Eisenhower from $266 billion to $270 bil- 
lion, not from $266 billion to $290 bil- 
lion. And the interest rates which he 
now wants raised to fund the national 
debt would not have spiraled upward to 
their present ridiculous level. 

The administration has not only 
slowed our rate of growth, it has re- 
duced the management of the national 
debt to a shambles through tight money 
and loose fiscal policies. Unless Con- 
gress, meaning this session of this Con- 
gress, asserts its constitutional powers 
and brings under control the cost of 
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money, it will go through an exercise of 
futility in appropriating money for a 
President’s budget which is riddled with 
meaninglessness since the cost of money 
is maintained for the benefit of Wall 
Street and the Money Trust. 

The Republicans arranged things in 
the years from 1920 to 1929 so that nearly 
40 percent of our national income was 
going to 5 percent of the people of this 
country. With the banks exacting 4 per- 
cent to 23 percent tribute on every turn 
of the dollar, at gieater and greater 
velocity, this same situaticn is repeating 
itself. Unless the process is reversed, in- 
exorably 40 percent of our national in- 
come will once more go to 5 percent of 
our people, namely, the moneylenders, 
and economic chaos will follow. The 
Government, through the White House 
and the executive department can avert 
this national disaster, but undoubtedly 
will not. That leaves it squarely up to 
the Democratic Congress. 

What can the Democratic Congress 
do? And how shall it go about doing 
it? 

Some of the Democrats have studied 
the economic analyses of Leon H. Key- 
serling, former economic adviser to 
President Truman. Mr. Kevserling has 
just published his latest analysis of the 
national economy, entitled ‘“‘The Federal 
Budget and the General Welfare.” It 
is replete with sound statistics and judg- 
ment in economics. But the Republican 
propagandists had a field day, as usual, 
with it. In substance, Mr. Keyserling 
was derided as a wild-eyed liberal, an 
advocate of extravagant spending and 
inflation. This is the same tack which 
the Republican propagandists used so 
effectively in the last session of Con- 
gress. In January 1959 they tagged the 
Democratic majority in Congress as the 
party of ‘‘spenders,’” and the Democrats 
suffered themselves to think, act, and 
legislate defensively for the following 8 
months. The tag was like a plague that 
the Democrats fought to live down, even 
though the charge of the plague was en- 
tirely without foundation. 

If the Democrats are to save the coun- 
try from an inevitable recession, or 
worse still, depression generated by the 
administration’s policy of suffocating 
interest rates, the Democrats will have 
to master the fundamentals of fiscal and 
monetary policy, and then carry the 
message to the people in terms they will 
understand. The Democrats will have 
to spoon feed the truth. They will have 
to use terms that the milkman, the fac- 
tory worker, the plumber, and the 
farmer can take to the family table for 
discussion and explanation. 

Our two most recent great Democratic 
Presidents, Harry Truman and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, had this facility. And the 
moneylenders hated them. Of far great- 
er importance, these two Presidents 
knew how to handle Wall Street and the 
Federal Reserve System. They told the 
moneylenders in no mistaken terms 
that they would buy Government securi- 
ties at interest rates below 3 percent, or 
the Treasury would print its own money. 
This is how the average cost of money 
to finance a $209 billion deficit in the 
four World War II years averaged only 
2.38 percent. 
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The Federal Reserve System was cre- 
ated by Woodrow Wilson to save the 
country from “robber raids” on money by 
Wall Street cliques. Congress gave the 
Federal Reserve banks broad governing 
powers over the supply of money on the 
theory that Federal Reserve would be the 
guardian of the people. Under this ad- 
ministration Federal Reserve has em- 
ployed these same powers to enslave the 
people it was created to protect. Most 
people do not know that much of the 
money in circulation is Federal Reserve 
notes, issued by the Federal Reserve 


banks against the Government securi- ' 


ties which they buy. These Government 
securities in their vaults take the place 
of gold or silver as the foundation for 
the issuance of money. But what has 
happened in the past 7 years? The 
Federal Reserve banks have refused to 
buy long-term Government bonds be- 
cause they would make a greater profit 
on short-term Government securities. 
Then they have issued paper money 
against these profitable securities, and 
picked up still another profit in the in- 
terest rates they charge borrowers on 
the new money. These banks have de- 
liberately inflated the interest profits and 
thereby provided themselves with a 
handsome double profit. The Treasury 
can issue this same money directly and 
apply on the national debt the Federal 
Reserve banks’ profit in this unholy proc- 
ess. 

Again, the Federal Reserve banks have 


refused to buy Government long-term | 


securities on the open market. The peo- 
ple of the country would directly bene- 
fit from this type of purchase because, 
first, the supply of money would be ex- 
panded, and, second, the interest on these 
purchases is returned to the Federal 
Treasury. But the Federal Reserve 
banks would lose some of their mounting 
profits. The Federal Reserve banks have 


subverted the interest of the people of~ 


this country to obsession for profits and 
strangling control of the economy. This 
is a flagrant violation of the trust re- 
posed in the Federal Reserve System by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Not content with strangulation of the 
economy in this country, the game of 
the moneylenders has crossed the At- 
lantic. On Thursday, January 21, 1960, 
the Bank of England, without notice, 
raised the discount rate from 4 percent 
to 5 percent, notwithstanding the fact 
that there is little or no inflationary 
pressure in England. Prices have been 
stable there nearly 2 years. In this 
country the Federal Reserve has raised 
the discount rate five times in the past 
2 years on the pretext that it was con- 
trolling inflation. What excuse has the 
Bank of England? The answer is sim- 
ple—manipulation of the supply and 
cost of money by the international 
financiers. With interest rates in the 
United States deliberately inflated 
beyond all reason by this administra- 
tion, the English bankers have acted on 
the pretext that they needed to stop the 
flow of English investment pounds to 
this country. Now that the Bank of 
England has taken this drastic step, 
with the concomitant restriction in 
money supply in England and inevitably 


higher profits for the English bankers 
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and likely recession in the English econ- 
omy, the drums are beginning to roll in 
Wall Street to pressure another increase 
by our Federal Reserve in the discount 
rates. Today at 4 percent the Federal 
Reserve discount rate is higher than it 
has been at any time since the early 
1930’s. How much nicer will it be for 
the moneylenders to push it up to 5 
percent. 

Somewhere, somehow, America has 
lost its way. America is slowly bleed- 
ing, and the Democrats must stop the 
hemorrhaging before it is too late. 

The critical nature of the problem can 
be explained in simple terms. The 
American economy is like a man running 
uphill. As he progresses, his heart must 
beat faster and faster to pump the biood 
through the body. The blood is the sup- 
ply of money. The man keeps running, 
unaware that he is bleeding. The blood 
he is losing is the cost of money. interest. 
The more blood he loses, the faster the 
heart works, until it finally fails. The 
moneylenders are draining off the blocd 
as fast as they can. The moneylendsrs 
have sold the American people a cruel, 
phony theory. They have convinced the 
American people that the more work 
each dollar does, that is, the faster it 
turns over, the less money is needed for 
the economy to pump. Each time the 
dollar works harder, by turning over and 
over at an increasingly higher velocity, 
the moneylenders take their cut in the 
form of inflated interest, 4 te 23 percent. 
The Democrats must staunch the flow 
of blood, the diminution of the money 
supply, and force down the cost of 
money to the Truman level in 1953 of 
3 percent or less. 

Otherwise the economy, which is now 
faltering, will collanvse. What will the 
average American then have to protect 
himself against family disaster? The 
only real protection he will have is the 
insurance of his deposits, up to $10,000 
in the banks under the Federal Denosit 
Insurance Corporation, and in savings 
and loan associations under the Federal 
Savings and Loan Corporation. But 
what average American family has 
$10,000 on deposit today? Most Ameri- 
can families are in hock up to their ears. 

The other so-called built-in controls 
are without meaning unless the admin- 
istration would choose to utilize them. 
This is the same administration that has 
encouraged the Federal Reserve System 
to exploit the American people. in brazen 
cerogation of the trust and fiduciary 
powers in it reposed. 

The Russian leaders may have little 
knowledge on some subjects, but Mr. 
Khrushchev probably has sized up the 
foliy of America and knows that the 
United States is apt to commit economic 
suicide. It may well be a simple matter 
for the Russians to ease the tensions 
throughout the coming summit confer- 
ences and thereby feed the Amcrican 
desire for peaceful optimism, which is 
coupled with a false sense of economic 
well-being. Mr. Khrushchev may well 
be advising his colleagues to let the 
American people enjoy their stupor of 
peace and prosperity, at least until they 
vote into office a new administration 


pledged to carry out the disastrous pol- 
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icies of the past 7 years. America may 
not survive another 1933. 

The American voters in the Novem- 
ber 1958 elections told Congress what 
they expected. In January 1959 the Re- 
publican propagandists told the Demo- 
cratic majority what they were—spend- 
ers—and this untrue nomenclature 
erased the voice of the electorate. The 
Democratic Congress has only the few 
months of this session to justify the 
confidence of the overwhelming average 
Americans, and to extricate our economy 
from collapse. Congress must. 





RIGHT OF EQUAL AND FREE SUF- 
FRAGE UNDER THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the IJouse, the genitle- 
man from Michigan |{ivir. BENTLEY! is 
recognized for 5 niinutes. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the pending legislation 
intended to uphold the rights of all 
American citizens to exercise their free 
choice of suffrage at the polls, I feel it 
pertinent to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that the U.S. Constitu- 
tion contains a specific provision in- 
tended to provide a manney for enforce- 
ment of the right of free and equal 
suffrace. Simply, this constivuticnal 
provision, which can be found in section 
2 of the 14th amendment, states that 
wherever the richt to vote is denied to 
any American citizen, except for certain 
serious and specific crimes, either for 
Federal or State office, the consrcs- 
sional representation in the House of 
Representatives from the State where 
disenfranchisement may have occurred 
shall be reduced proportionately for the 
number of people who are thus denied 
the right of sufirage. 

I have requested the Library of Con- 
gress to prepare a study of the legis'a- 
tive history of this particular section 
of the Constitution which I have just 
received and which I wiil include as a 
part of my remarks at this point. I 
should point out that it is obviously too 
late for the consideration of legislation 
which would implement this particular 
section at this time, but I do commend 
it to the attention of Members for future 
study and possible actien in future ses- 
sions. It seems to me that, since we are 
dealing with a matter of constitutional 
rights, the simplest solution would be to 
seek a remedy within the Constitution 
itself, which cannot be challenged in the 
courts on the grounds of its constitu- 
tionality. Regardless of the outcome of 
the pending legislation before the House, 
I sincerely trust that it will be possible 
to keep this matter alive and, if I am 
fortunate to be a Member of the 87th 
Congress, I intend to do all in my power 
to press for congressional action in this 
direction. 

The study referred to above is as fol- 
lows: 

“Amendment XIV, section 2: Representa- 
tives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective num- 
bers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 
But when the right to vote at any election 
for President and Vice President of the 
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United States, Representatives in Congress 
the executive and judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male in- 
habitants of such State, being 21 years of 
age, and citizens of the United States, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduccd in 
the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole num- 
ber of male citizens 21 years of age in such 
State.” 

This never used, all but forgotten provision 
was considered by many of its framers to be 
the heart of the 14th amendment. (See, 
e.g., Globe, 39th Cong., 1st sess. (1866), 2459, 
where Represcntative Thaddeus Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, states: “The second section I 
consider the most important in the article. 
It fixes the basis of representation in the 
Congress. If any State shall exclude any 
of her adult male citizens from the elec- 
tive franchise, or abridge that right, she 
shall forfeit her right to representation in 
the same proportion. The effect of this pro- 
vision will be either to compel the States 
to grant universal suffrage or so shear them 
of their power as to keep them forever in 
a hopeless minority in the National Govern- 
ment.”’) 

By a rather curious quirk of history, the 
first section of the amendment, requiring 
the States to give “equal protection of the 
laws,” which was, relatively speaking, an 
afterthought, has far outshadowed the sec- 
ond section in the extent of its effects on the 
rights on the former slave race and indeed 
on the rights of all citizens. There are some, 
however, who would attribute the demise of 
the second section not to any curious quirk, 
but rather to deliberate design. Jomes G. 
Blaine, in volume II of ‘“‘Twenty Years of 
Congress,” at page 4'8, said: 

“The adoption of the 15th amendment 
seriously modified the effect and potency of 
the second section of the 14th. * * * The 
prime object [of the 14th amendment] was 
to correct the wrongs that might be enacted 
in the South, and the correction proposed 
was direct and unmistakable: viz. that the 
Nation would exclude the Negro from the 
basis of apportionment wherever the State 


should exclude him from the right of 
suffroze. 
“When, therefore, the Nation by subse- 


quent change in its Constitution declared 
that the State shall not exclude the Necro 
from the right of suffrage. it neutralized and 
surrendered the contingent right, before 
held, to exclude him from the basis of ap- 
portionment. Congress is thus plainly de- 
prived by the 15th amendment of certain 
powers over representation in the South, 
which it previously possessed under the pro- 
visions of the 14th.” 

Another who suggests that the section was 
abrogated by the 15th amendment is R. A. 
Maurer in his article entitled “Congressional 
and State Control of Elections Under the 
Constitution,” 16 Georgetown Law Journal 
314, 338—April 1928. The plain fact, how- 
ever, is that the 15th amendment does not 
expressly repeal the second section of the 
14th. Moreover, the prohibitions of the 
15th amendment are expressly limited to d2- 
nials or abridgments of the right to vote by 
reason of race, color, or previous condit on 
of servitude while the 2d section of the 14th 
is not so limited at all. As a matter of fuct, 
the section contains no prohib:tions. 


PAST EFFORTS AT ENFORCEMENT 


It is not quite true to say that Congress 
has never attempted to enforce this section. 
After the Ninth Census, when Concress was 
considering the bills for reapportionment 
of Representatives, it entertained and 
adopted an amendment to one of them which 
restated the second sentence of section 2. 
(act of Feb. 2, 1872, ch. 11, sec. 6. 17 Stat. 
29; 2 US.C., sec. 6.) Although this amend- 
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ment was proposed by the Senate Committce 
on the Judiciary, the House, by resolution, 
nad earlier instructed the Secretary of Inte- 
rior to determine “the number of male in- 
habitants in each State being 21 years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, whose right 
to vote in such State * * * is denied, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion, or other crime.” Although the 
Secretary reported that there were 43,329 
such persons, with the largest number, 9,265 
being in the State of Missouri, he indicated 
that he placed very little reliance on his 
statistics. There is no indication in the 
congressional debate on what the statistics 
were based or how they were acquired but 
we do know that the application of the 
figures to a House of Representatives com- 
posed of either 243 or 263 Members made no 
difference in the number which would be 
apportioned to each State. (Globe, 42d 
Cong., 2d sess., 1872, p. 617. Sve also pp. 
609-610, 612, 617, 618, 674-675, and 678 for 
other references to the amendment.) 

Although we have found no indication that 
any effort has been made since the ninth 
census to compile any statistics which would 
furnish the Congress with a reasonable basis 
for enforcing the provisions of section 2 of the 
14th amendment, from time to time there 
have been advocates of congressional action 
in this area. When the Selected Committee 
on the 12th Census reported an apportion- 
ment bill which did not take into account 
any denial or abridgment of voting rights, 
Representative Crumpacker, of Indiana, 
wrote a 25-page dissent to the report—House 
Report No. 2130, 56:h Congress, 2d session, 
1900. Mr. Crumpacker emphasized the ex- 
tent to which literacy rcquirements tended 
to disenfranchise Negroes and conciuded that 
the representation of the States of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina should be reduced by three each. Al- 
though Mr. Crumpacker’s effort was unsuc- 
cessful, the Republican platform of 1904 con- 
tained a plank calling for the introduction 
of a bill to effect enforcement of the amend- 
ment. No evidence has been found, however, 
to indicate that any real effort was made to 
enact such a law. 

Around 19°70, the NAACP became active in 
pressing fcr legislation to require reduction 
in apportionment for denial of voting rights. 
It was contended that representation in 
some of the Southern States would be re- 
duced by as much as 40 percent if the 
amendment were enforced. Ten thousand 
votes in Mississippi were as powerful as 
97,000 votes in Indiana because of restric- 
tions against Negroes. It was about this 
time that George H. Tinkham, a Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts, became the peren- 
nial advocate of enforcement of section 2, 
the champion of equal representation. In 
December of 1920 he introduced a resolution 
asking that the Committee on the Census 
be authorized to inquire into the denial of 
voting rights and requiring that representa- 
tion be reduced in those States where dis- 
enfranchisement was found. At a hearing 
before the committee on January 4, 1921, 
Mr. Tinkham made an 18-page statement, 
replete with charts, in which he argued that 
the principal laws under which Negroes were 
disenfranchised were those requiring the 
ability to read and write and the payment of 
poll taxes as a prerequisite for voting. His 
contention was that the very existence of 
the laws gave Congress the right to act and 
that no evidence was needed to show that 
the laws were being administered in a dis- 
criminatory manner. (Hearings before the 
Committee on the Census on Apportionment 
of Representatives, Dec. 28 and 29, 1920, and 
Jan. 4, 5, and 6, 1921, 63d Cong., 3d sess., 
Pp. 97-115. See also pp. 28, 35, 68, for other 
statements advocating enforcement of 
amendment XIV, sec. 2.) The bill as re- 
ported by the committee did not take into 
account the provisions of the 14th amend- 
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ment and the managers on both sides of the 
bill refused Mr. Tinkham floor time in which 
to speck. He offered an amendment which 
after lengthy debate was finally ruled out of 
order as not germane to the matter before 
the House (60 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 1434, 
1€48, 1€82-1638). 

Throughout the rest of his years in Con- 
gress, Mr. Tinkham continued to press for 
enforcement of this section. Though he 
was concerned for the Negro, his principal 
interest seems to have been to secure equal 
representation for all under the provisions 
of the Constitution. His last effort to en- 
force the section, so that “fraudulent ma- 
jorities in Southern States could not elect 
the President and control the Congress” 
seems to have been made in 1927-28. On 
December 25, 1927, he introduced another 
resolution which would require the Com- 
mittee on the Census to make diligent in- 
quiry into the question of denial or abridg- 
ment of voting rights. On February 28, 1928, 
he spoke before the House for an hour and 
a half urging that some action be taken, 
but the 70th Congress took no action. 

Although no exhaustive search has been 
made in the REcorp to identify all measures 
which have been introduced to give effect 
to the 2d section of the 14th amendment 
the only ones which have readily come to 
light since the days of Mr. Tinkham are 
those intrcduced Ly Senator McNamara, of 
Michigan, in the 85th and &6th Congresses. 

The McNamara proposal would establish 
a joint committee on congressional repre- 
sentation which would determine after each 
b‘ennial election whether the representation 
of any State should be reduced in accord- 
ance with the provisions of amendment XIV, 
section 2. The Senator first introduced this 
propcsal as an amendment to the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 when H.R. 6127 was being 
debated in the Senate. Senator Javits, of 
New York, associated himself with the Scn- 
ator from Michigan in advocating this 
amendment. By voice vote, however, the 
Senate rejected the proposal (CONGRESSIONAL 
R=corp, vol. 103, pt. 10, pp. 13461-13465). 
The bill was reintroduced as S. 2709 but the 
85th Congress took no further action on it. 
Senator McNamara introduced the proposal 
agiin as S. 1084 on February 17, 1959. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary but as yet the 86th Congress has 
taken no further action on the proposal. 


THE MEANING OF SECTION 2 


Before considering any questions about 
the possibility or desirability of enforcing 
this section, it seems appropriate to con- 
sider some of the questions which arise in 
trying to determine what it means. We 
know that all of the States in the exercise of 
their power to establish qualifications for 
voting have disenfranchiscd many groups of 
people for reasons other than participation 
in rebellion or other crime. Tables sum- 
marizing some of these qualifications and 
describing the groups disqualified are in- 
cluded as appendixes to this report. R. A. 
Maurer (op. cit.) asks: 

“Did Congress and the States, when they 
approved this section, mean to deprive the 
States of their well established and fully 
recognized power to fix reasonable restric- 
tions upon the right to vote, such as resi- 
dence, intelligence, property, tax payment, 
idiocy or lunacy, guardianship, pauperism?” 
(16 Geo. L. J. 314, 338). 

How similar this question is to one asked 
by Senator Clark, of New Hampshire, during 
the Senate debate on section 2: 

“If the Senator will pardon me for a mo- 
ment, I wish to inquire whether the com- 
mittee’s attention was called to the fact 
that if any State excluded any person, say 
as Massachusetts does, for want of intelli- 
gence, this provision cuts down the repre- 
sentation of that State.” (Globe, 39th Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 2767.) 
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The answer given him by Senator Howard, 
of Michigan, speaking for the Committee of 
Fifteen which did the major work in framing 
the reconstruction measures including this 
one, was as follows: 

“Certainly it does, no matter what may be 
the occasion of the restriction. It follows 
out the logical theory on which the Govern- 
ment was founded, that numbers shall be 
the basis of representation in Congress, the 
only true, practical and safe Republican 
principle. If, then, Massachusetts should so 
far forget herself as to exclude from the right 
of suffrage all persons who do not believe 
with my honorable friend who sits near me 
{Mr. Sumner] on the subject of Negro 
Suffrage, she would lose her representation 
in proportion to that exclusion. No matter 
what may be the ground of exclusion, 
whether a want of education, a want of prop- 
erty, a want of color, or a want of anything 
else, it is sufficient that the person is ex- 
cluded from the category of voters, and the 
State loses representation in proportion” 
(ibid.). 

The general principle seems clear but it 
becomes less so when we try to apply it to 
particular situations. If a State denies the 
r.ght to vote to anyone who has not paid 
& poll tax, does the section contemplate the 
exclusion from the population count all those 
males over 21 who did not pay the tax or 
only those who could not pay the tax? If 
a State establishes a literacy test as a vot- 
ing qualification, is it necessary that a man 
take the test and fail it before he is dis- 
counted? The theory on which Mr. 
Crumpacker and Mr. Tinkham based their 
recommendations for reduction in appor- 
tionment would have discounted those who 
did not pay the tax and those who were con- 
sidered illiterate whether they attempted to 
pass the test or not. Although the debate in 
1866 gives no conclusive answer to these 
questions, those who did speak on them prob- 
ably leaned to the meaning given the section 
by Mr. Crumpacker and Mr. Tinkham. If 
this be the true meaning, it would have to 
be applied to every restriction, however 
reasonable it might be. If one State denied 
the right to vote to all who had resided in the 
State less than 6 months, then all who fell 
in that class would be discounted whether 
they made any attempt to vote or not. If 
another State denied the right to all who 
resided in the State less than 10 years, all 
who fell in that class would be discounted. 
Presumably an equitable result would be 
reached because the less reasonable restric- 
tion would ordinarily embrace a much larger 
number of persons. 

There is yet another difficulty in discover- 
ing the meaning of section 2. It refers to 
rights which have been abridged as well as 
denied. In ordinary usage the terms are not 
necessarily synonymous, though they are 
sometimes used interchangeably. More sig- 
nificant, however, is the fact two such words 
would not ordinarily be used in a statute 
unless they were intended to have different 
meanings. It seems safe to say, however, that 
if “abridge” means anything less than “cut 
off” or “refuse to grant” the section cannot 
be enforced. If, for instance, a right is to be 
considered abridged when a condition is put 
upon it, then no State would be entitled to 
any Representatives at all, because every 
State has placed some condition on the right 
to vote other than those mentioned in sec- 
tion 2. Another of Mr. Howard’s replies 
sheds a little light on this question. When 
Senator Stewart of Nevada asked how the 
word “abridged” would operate, Senator 
Howard said: 

“The word ‘abridged’ I regard as a mere 
intensitive, applicable to the preceding sen- 
tence. 

“I suppose it would admit of the following 
application: A State in the exercise of its 
sovereign power over the question of suffrage 
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might permit one person to vote for a mem- 
ber of the State legislature, but prohibit the 
same person from voting for a Representative 
in Congress. That would be an abridgement 
of the right of suffrage; and that person 
would be included in the exclusion, so that 
the representation from the State would be 
reduced in proportion to the exclusion of 
persons whose rights were thus abridged” 
(ibid.). 

Senator Stewart pressed for further clari- 
fication, asking: 

“Take a case of this kind: suppose that in 
the South they should allow the Negroes to 
vote who had been in the Army, or who had 
educational qualifications; would those who 
did vote be included in the basis of repre- 
sentation, or would that be an abridgement 
of that class of persons so that they would 
be excluded?” (ibid.). 

Though Senator Howard's answer could 
have been clearer, it seems safe to say that 
it was his understanding that no one who 
voted would be excluded regardless of the 
conditions he had to meet in order to be 
qualified to vote. 

There is one additional problem of interpre- 
tation for us which did not exist for those 
who were considering the meaning of the 
section at the time of its adoption. What 
effect has the 19th amendment had on it? 
Since the States have been prohibited from 
denying the right to vote on account of sex, 
must Congress exclude the females over 21 
years of age whose right to vote has been 
denied or abridge: ? Logically, section 2 of 
the 14th amendment should be construed 
as having been modified by the 19th arnend- 
ment. If a State were to set up voting 
qualifications which discriminated against 
females, it would be only equitable to reduce 
its representation in the proportion which 
the number of such female citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of males and females 
21 years of age in the State. As a practical 
matter, the result would be relatively the 
same whether women were t2ken into ac- 
count or not, because there are no States 
which discriminate against females and be- 
cause the number of males and females of 
voting age is relatively equal. 

There is one final comment which should 
be made about the meaning of section 2. It 
provides that the “representation * * * 
shall be reduced.” This language is ma- 
terially different from that which is used 
in the last sections of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th amendments which provide that “the 
Congress shall have the power to enforce” 
them “by appropriate legislation.” The 
language of section 2 is mandatory, seeming 
to impose a duty of enforcing it, while the 
languages of the other sections simply gives 
Congress the power to enact legislation or 
not as it sees fit. 

In summarizing the meaning of section 2 
we can say that although the congressional 
debate at the time of its adoption makes it 
quite clear that its primary purpose was to 
encourage the Southern States to enfran- 
chise the Negro without requiring that they 
do so by providing for a reduction of their 
political power in proportion to the number 
of denied the right to vote, it is also quite 
clear that the section was consciously framed 
in language broad enough to require reduc- 
tion in the representation of any State which 
denied the right to vote to any citizen, black 
or white, 21 years of age for any reason other 
than participation in rebellion or other 
crime. To enforce the amendment as its 
plain meaning together with the congres- 
sional debate at the time of its adoption 
seem to indicate if it was intended to be 
enforced, Congress would have to take into 
account denials of the right to vote based 
on literacy, idiocy, insanity, pauperism, 


length of residence, payment of taxes, or 
subscription to a loyalty oath and whatever 
other restrictions a State may impose on the 
right of franchise. 
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THE MEANS OF ENFORCEMENT 


Once the meaning of section 2 has been 
established, the next question to be an- 
swered is, “How can the Congress enforce 
it?” The answer to this question is not 
difficult to find, but the numbers on which 
a reapportionment would be based certainly 
are. The most obvious way for Congress to 
enforce the section would be to direct the 
Bureau of the Census to ascertain for each 
State the number of citizens over 21 who 
were denied the right to vote for any reason 
except participation in rebellion or other 
crime. 

In order to gather such statistics, each 
census taker would have to be familiar with 
the State election qualification laws and the 
questions he asked would have to he framed 
very carefully in order to determine whether 
an individual who made no attempt to vote 
would have been ineligible under the law 
even if he had tried. In some States this 
wou'd be relatively easy to determine. Under 
Michigan law, for instance, the only reason 
a citizen 21 or over may be denied the right 
to vote is that he has lived in the State for 
less than 6 months and in a city or town- 
ship for less than 30 days. There are sev- 
eral other Siates in which the determination 
would be almost as simple as it would be in 

fichigan. Among them are Idaho, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. 

In many other States the determination 
would be exceedingly dificult. In Alabama, 
for instance, in add:iion to longer residence 
requirements, the law requires that the per- 
son be of good character and embrace the 
duties and obligations of citizenship under 
the Constitution of the United States and 
Alabama, that he be able to read and write 
in English any article of the Constitution 
of the United States which may be sub- 
mitted to him by the board of registrars, and 
that he must have paid all poll taxes due 
for the 2 preceding years. He would also be 
disqualified if he were an idiot or insane 
person. There are at least 19 States which 
have some sort of literacy requirement; 5 
which require a poll-tax payment; 44 which 
exclude idiots, insane persons, or persons 
under guardianship; and 9 which exclude 
paupers. The most difficult determinations 
for the census taker to make would be those 
in connection with character and literacy. 
Little need be said about character determi- 
nations. Literacy determinations need more 
attention. 

Although the Bureau of the Census pub- 
lishes estimates of illiteracy, statistics by age 
for States were last available from the 1930 
census. By Bureau definition, illiteracy is 
“the inability to read and write either in 
English or any other language.’ The fol- 
lowing paragraph was included in a recent 
Bureau report containing a table of esti- 
mates of illiteracy by States as of 1950: 

“Statistics collected in the current popu- 
lation survey show that about three-fourths 
of the population with no schooling and 
somewhat more than one-half of those with 
only 1 year of school are illiterate, and pro- 
gressively smaller proportions of persons 
with 3, 4, and 5 years of school report that 
they cannot read and write. All persons 
with 6 or more years of school completed are 
assumed to be literate. Since educational 
attainment tends to be low among older 
persons, rural residents, and nonwhites, the 
presence of a large proportion of these per- 
sons in the population of a State tends to 
be associated with a lower level of education 
of the population and, hence, a higher pro- 
portion of illiterates.” (Current Population 
Reports, series P—23, No. 6.) 

The estimated number of illiterates 15 
years old and over runs from a low of 3,000 
in Nevada to a high of 407,000 in New York; 
and in percentages, from a low of 0.9 in Iowa 
to a high of 9.8 in Louisiana. In addition 
to the fact that these statistics in«lde 
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people under 21 they are not useful for 14th 


amendment purposes for another reason, 
They would be inadequate for States, like 
New York, which disfranchise a significant 
number of citizens who are literate in lan- 
guages other than English, or for those 
States in which, by discriminatory adminis- 
tration of literacy tests, people who can read 
and write English are disqualified from 
voting. 

There is an additional problem which will 
be considered here, though it may properiy 
belong in the earlier discussion on the mean- 
ing of section 2. In States which require 
previous registration as a condition for vot- 
ing, how should the man be counted who is 
turned away from the polls because he has 
not registered? And what of the man who 
has not registered but does not bother to 
appear at the polls because he knows he 
would be turned away. In each of these 
cases we presume a man who is otherwise 
qualified to vote. If such persons are to be 
excluded in apportioning representatives 
their number might be much larger than 
those excluded for all other reasons put 
together. If such persons are not excluded, 
would the constitutional mandate be truly 
carried out? Probably not. And this an- 
swer leads us to our next question. 

If Congress should decide to enforce sec- 
tion 2, must it base its reduction in appor- 
tionment upon an actual count of all kinds 
of denials of the right to vote or may it base 
the reduction upon something less? May 
it, for example, single out denials because of 
failure to meet literacy requirements and ig- 
nore denials for any other reason? And may 
it base the reduction upon estimates rather 
than upon an actual count? Representatives 
Crumpacker and Tinkham would agree that 
Congress may base the reduction upon esti- 
mates and may ignore denials for reasons 
about which it has no adequate informa- 
tion on which to base a reduction, Not all 
would agree with these gentlemen, however. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Tinkham, in a state- 
ment before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Census, calls attention to a com- 
mittee resolution of June 2, 1951, which 
read: 

“It is the opinion of the committee that 
these provisions (of section 2) clearly re- 
quire as proper procedure the introduction 
of a bill or resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation with reference to a particular 
election in a specific State or States, as to 
whether in such election in such State or 
States the right to vote was denied, within 
the meaning of the Constitution, to citizens 
entitled to the right to vote.”” (Hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Census on Apportionment of Representa- 
tives, House of Representatives, 67th Cong., 
Ist sess., June 27, 28, 29, 1921, p. 7.) 

Whatever may be the correct answer in 
terms of the intention of those who adopted 
the amendment, or of its true meaning, or 
in terms of reaching a just and equitabie re- 
sult, the answer in terms of the sheer power 
of Congress seems quite clear, Congress can 
do whatever it chooses to do without much 
likelihood of any court review of its action, 
or of its refusal to act. In an action brought 
on the theory that Virginia would be en- 
titled to four rather than nine Representa- 
tives if section 2 were enforced, avis—dis- 
trict court upheld a motion to dismiss based 
on the ground that ‘questions relating to the 
apportionment of Representatives among the 
several States are political in their nature 
and reside exclusively within the determina- 
tion of Congress.” In affirming the judg- 
ment of the lower court, the court of appeals 
stated: 

“We think that this contention presents 4 
question political in its nature which must 
be determined by the legislative branch of 
the Government and is not justiciable. It is 
well known that the elective franchise has 
been limited or denied to citizens in various 
St tes of the Union in past years, but no 
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serious attempt has been made by Congress 
to enforce the mandate of the second sec- 
tion of the 14th amendment, and it is note- 
worthy that there are no instances in which 
the courts have attempted to revise the 
apportionment of Representatives by Con- 
gress.” (Siunders v. W ilkins, 152 F. 2d 235, 
937-38 (4th Cir. 1945); cert. denied. 328 
U.S. 870 (1946); rehearing denied, 329 US. 
825 (1946) .) 

If the Congress did act to enforce the sec- 
ond section of the amendment, any com- 

saint that the apportionment was wrong 
would presumably be based upon the alleged 
failure of the United States to guarantee to 
the States a republican form of government 
as required by article IV, section 4 of the 
Constitution. But the Supreme Court has 
indicated that questions arising under this 
section rest with the Congress to decide— 
Luther v. Borden (7 How. 1, 42 (1849)). 

In summary, it may be seid that, however 
dificult it might be to acquire the informa- 
tion on which to base a reduction in appor- 
tionment, such information can be obtained 
and the 2d section of the 14th amendment 
can be enforced. The mest logical source 
for information on which to base a rcduc- 
tion in apportionment is the same source on 
which the Congress relies for statistics on 
which to base apportionment, the Bureau of 
the Census. The Congress, however, must 
give the Bureau more than a restutement of 
section 2 like the one which oppears in sec- 
tion 6 of title 2 of the United States Code. 
It must tell the Burezu in specific terms 
what information it wants. 


SHOULD THE 14TH AMENiMENT, SECTION 2, BE 
ENFORCED 

Once it is admitted that section 2 of the 
14th amendment was not repeai:d by the 
15th amendment aid that it is not so wholly 
unintelligible as to be unenforceable there is 
little valid ground on which to base eny ar- 
gument that it should not be enforced. So 
long as it remains a part of the Constitution 
and is deliberately iznored, it becomes like a 
gangrenous limb and endangers the life of 
the body of the Constitution. If, indeed it 
is already like a gangrenous limh, iiicapahble 
of performing its ordained function, then 
like any other ineurably diseased organ it 
should be amputated. repealed by another 
amendment just as the 18th amendment 
was repealed. Desnite the theoretical un- 
assailability of the preceding proposition 
there are many praciical considerations 
which militate against either enforcement or 
repeal. And the arguments which can be 
made against any aitempt at erforeement 
which falls short of embracing all deninls of 
the franchise in all States of the Union are 
quite valid and convincing. 
















ARGUMENTS AGAINST ENFORCEMENT 


1. Section 2 of the 14th amendment has 
The 


been repealed by the 15th amendment. 


purpose of section 2 was to encourage the 
Southern States to enfranchise the Negro. 
It did not prohibit the States from denying 
the Negro the right to vote but required 
reduction in representation to the extent 
There were many who advo- 
cated an outright grant of the franchise to 
the Negro and others who thought it too 
soon for the Negro to exercise that right in- 
Section 2 was a compromise be- 
tween these opposing positions and with the 
adoption of the 15th amendment it became 
15 in effect repealed. 
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Constitution, 
guve the States the right to establish quali- 
fications for its voters. 
that this section contemplated the imposi- 
tion of a penaity on the States for making 
the right to vote depend 
conditions like residence, literacy, or even 
Democracy derives its strength from 
judement 
How can a 
town vote wiscly in the selection of a mayor 
or how can one vote intelligently for State 
or Federal officers if one is not reasonably 
institutions of 


assemble 


FOR 
1. The section has not been expressly re- 
by the 15th amendment. 
by implication be read into it. 
The 15th amendment deals only with denials 
or abridgements of the 
cause of race, color, or previous condition 
It prohibits the States from 
the 14th 
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adoption, 
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of the electorate 
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nials, if may have been repealed But it 
cannot be understood that if a State would 
make such denials its apportionment can 
no longer be reduced. Moreover, section 2 
of the 14th amendment is not limited to 
denials because of race or color. It em- 
braces all denials for any reason except 
participation in rebellion or other crime. 
Whatever effect the 15th amendment could 
have on denials because of race or color it 
could have no effect on denials for any other 
reason. 

2. Section 2 does not prohibit the States 
from establishing reascnable voter qualifi- 
cations or for that matter from establishing 
unreasonable voter qualifications. It simply 
sets up an entirely new system of appor- 
tioning representatives. The primary basis 
for representation is to be the whole number 
of persons in a State. But that number is 
to be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of citizens 21 years of age or over 
who are denied the right to vote save for 
participation in rebellion or other crime 

ears to the total number of citizens 21 
or over. If a State establishes property 
qualifications, which under the Constitution 
it is permitted to do, its representation is to 
be reduced in proportion to the number of 
people of voting age who do not meet the 
qualification. This is true for any other 
condition on the right te vote. It is quite 


clear from the legislative history of the 
section that this was intended to be its 
effcct. 


3. The section is not uninte!ligibie. The 
reluctance to enforce it may be due to an 
unwillingness to accept the plain meaning 
of the section rather than to any innate 
obscurity in the section itself. 

4. So long as the section remains unene- 
forced the House of Representatives does 
not have the balance the Constitution in- 
tended that it have. Because the statistics 
hecessary to enforce it would be difficult to 
obtain is no reason to neglect to obtain 
them. It is difficult to ascertain the total 
number of persons in a State. Yet this 
must be done. And when it is done there 
are sometimes disegreements about the re- 
sults which are obtained. After the census 
in 1920, some States, including Kansas and 
Mississippi, objected to the results which 
were obtained. Yet the apportionment was 
made. Unquestionably whatever statistics 
were obtained to furnish a basis for reduc- 
tion in apportionment would also give rise 
to some objections. But no one can com- 
plain if a reasonable effort is made to obtain 
valid statistics and then apply them in a 
manner which is reasonably calculated to 
result in the kind of equitable apportion- 
ment of Representatives contemplated by 
section 2. 
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Tasie II.—Other requirements 





4 At least 1 month. 








March 21 





§ Must bave resided in the United States 5 years. 


6 For “0 days. 


Taney ITL.—Persons disqualified from voting 
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MISUSE OF UNION FUNDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HorrMan] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, while a Member is not per- 
mitted under the ruies to talk to peo- 
ple in the galleries, there is nothing 
in the rules insofar as I have ever been 
able to discover, which prohibits discus- 
sion while stenographers, employees of 
the House, the Parliamentarian, and the 
Speaker on occasion are present and I 
will now take advantage of that privilege 
even though the gentleman from Texas 


is not in the chair. Some years ago Wal- 
ter Reuther, president of the UAW-CIO 
created a public review board to pass 
upon the actions of the union as to 
whether they were proper and ethical, 
honest, moral and upright. All very 
distinguished and impartial men were 
placed on that board. More recently, 
when the Republican on the Senate 
McClellan committee filed a report ques- 
tioning some of the things which the 
union had been doing, Reuther referred 
that report, that part of the report 
written by the Republicans to this board, 
and asked that they pass upon the ac- 
tions of the union in connection with the 


Kohler strike. That the board deter- 
mine whether they were proper or illegal. 
He wanted a clean bill of health. If you 
look at Business Week of March 12, 
you will find a statement there giving 
the names of the members of the board 
and paying tribute to their intellectual 
integrity. 

But perhaps the better way is to read 
from Business Week of March 12 last. 

I read: 

And because they are enemies, Reuther 
has been goaded into an impetuosity v..at 
could damage one of his own creations, for 
which he has reaped perhaps his greatest 
public acclaim. That is the impartial Pub- 
lic Review Board. 
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WHAT IT IS 


The review board—seven representatives 
of religion, law, and education—was estab- 
lished 3 years ago to insure “high moral 
and ethical standards in the administrative 
and other practice * * * and to further 
strengthen the democratic processes * * * 
within the union.” It has decided 42 cases, 
half or more against the UAW’s officers and 
the International Executive Board. 

This week, the review board had to make 
what its chairman, Rabbi Morris Adler, 
called the most difficult decision. It had 
to decide whether or not to grant Reuther'’s 
request to review charges made by Go.p- 
waATER and three fellow Republicans on the 
Senate Labor-Management Investigating 


Committee. Whichever way it decides either 
the review board or the union will lose 
stature. 


CAN'T WIN 


Leaving aside initial reaction to the de- 
cision, the long-term results couid lay the 
board open to a charge of being a rubber 
stamp for the union, or the UAW open to 
a charge of being tolerant of violence and 
other unsavoriness. 

It is a decision that the review board 
should never have had to make, and that 
its members faced unwillingly. The union's 
International Executive Board mouse- 
trapped itself and the review bourd in a man- 
ner scarcely credibie except that the name of 
GoLDWATER has the same eflect on Reuther 
as a kick in the shins on anyone else. Then, 
too, Reuther and the Public Review Board 
have never had quite the same view of the 
board’s function. 

1. WHEN HONESTY HURTS 


This is the background of the dilemma: 

Early last month, news stories began com- 
ing from Washington indicating that the 
four Republicans on the McClellan com- 
mittee—GOLDWATER, MunptT, Curtis, and 
CaPEHART—-were dissatisfied with the report 
being drafted by the committee's staff. 
Soon it became apparent that what was 
biting the four Renublicans was the lack of 
harsh words about Reuther and the UAW. 

So in mid-February, GOLDWATER put into 
the hands of reporters what was termed 
“separate views’ of the Republicans on the 
committee. This document mentioned the 
“clear pattern of crime and violence which 
has characterized and has generally been 
associated with UAW strikes,” implying that 
UAW is just as prone as the Teamsters to 
corruption and underworld alliances. 

A few days liter, UAW's international 
excutive board, at Reuther’s urging, voted 
to refer the charges contained in the sepa- 
rate views to the public review board “for a 
thorough and impartial review so that an 
impartial report could be made by the pub- 
lic review board to the membership of the 
UAW and to the public.” 

Strange action 

This these 
reasons: 

There is not yet an official minority report 
of the McClellan committee, although a long, 
detailed report is in preparation, which may 
or may not contain statements made in the 
Separate views. 

The separate views are no more than the 
kind of blast from GoLDWaTER and the Re- 
publicans that Reuther und the UAW should 
expect in an election year. 

The international executive board did not 
set forth a bill of particulars. So, in essence, 
it was asking the review board to review the 
opinions, and the reasons for them, of four 
Members of the U.S. Senate. 

UAW officers have a reputation for being 
Meticulously honest with their members’ 
money and labor, so the document that 
Gotpwater distributed hurt the pride of 
Reuther and his colleagues. Their instine- 
tive reaction was to pct the public review 
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action is a real stunner for 
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board—with its unchallenged integrity—to 
attest the union’s rectitude. 


What to do? 


The review board’s members are widely 
scattered. Rabbi Adler, Circuit Judge Wade 
II, McCree, and the Canadian, Magistrate J. 
A. Hanrahan, are in the Detroit area. Cath- 
Olic Monsignor George G. Higgins and Meth- 
odist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, are in 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Jean T. McKelvey is 
a Cornell University professor and Dr. Edwin 
F. Witte, teaches at the University of Wis- 
consin. They meet only a few times a vear. 
One meeting was scheduled for this past 
Wednesday. 

What the board could review to fulfill Reu- 
ther’s request was uncertain to its members, 
who were well aware of the political nature 
of the Republicans’ document. But Rabbi 
Adier felt, early this week, that the board 
members know enough about 
nature of the charges not to want to duck 
the matter simply because an official minor- 
ity report has not been tssued. Whether the 
GOLDWATER Charges are official or merely per- 
sonal cpiuion hus now become irrelevant to 
the central concern. The review board is 
being tested by the UAW and in the eyes 
of the public. It knows it is being tested, 
and up to now, it has been independent of 
the UAW almost to the point of truculence. 

II. WATCHDOG OR HIGH COURT 

The test involves a variety of factors not 
too closely related to the actual vround rules 
for making the decision. From the start, the 
board has insisted that everyone connected 


in any way with the union must act in 
strict, letter-of-the-law observ:ince of the 
UAW constitution. So it has always had to 
answer oniy one question in deciding 


whether to consider any case: Does the 
board have jurisdiction under the union's 
constitution? There is no appeal from the 
board’s decisions; when it decides it does 
not have jurisdiction, that ends the matter. 

But this time the board members have to 

be aware of other factors. 
Public watchdog 

In first proposing the Public Review Board 
to the union's convention in 1957, Reuther 
talked in terms of a “public watchdog’’—a 
body that couid investigate, hold hearings, 
and report on the ethics of any practices and 
activities of UAW officers and members. Im- 
plicit in everything Reuther said about the 
Public Review Board was the view that the 
board could and should initiate action on 
its own. 

But the board has not launched investi- 
gations on its own initiative. The constitu- 
tional provision establishing the board and 
defining its role is shadowy on this point. 
The board has become, in the minds of its 
members and in its actions, strictly an ap- 
peal body—a supreme court, rather than a 
suspicious observer. And, says a member, 
“The board is not anxious to extend its 
jurisdiction.” 

A UAW member can appeal any decision 
affecting him, first to the local, then to the 
international executive board. An appeal 
from the decisions of the IEB can be taken 
either to the biennial convention or to the 
Public Review Board, but not to both. Most 
appeals relate to such things as procedures 
and the outcomes in local elections. Only a 
few have pertained to ethical practices, 
which is mainly what the charges in the 
“separate views” involve. 

Narrow ground 

The board has been exceedingly careful 
to render decisions on narrow constitutional 
grounds. It set this pattern right at the 
start, when—in the only instance at all com- 
parable to the present one—-the UAW execu- 
tive board asked the review board to review 
decisions made by the international and lo- 
cal executive boards in cases of union offi- 


the general 
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cials who admitted past membership in the 
Communist Party. 

These men had been given hearings, and 
the UAW units concerned and decided they 
were not barred under any ethical practice 
codes from holding office in the union. 

Some of the men had refused before a 
Senate committee to answer some questions 
pertaining to their associates in past Com- 
munist activity, and this gave GOLDWATER 
a chance to ask what the UAW was doing 
about Officials who took the fifth amendment 
when questioned about communism. 

The Public Review Board ignored the en- 
tire matter of the propriety of the conduct 
of the UAW people before the Senate com- 
mittee and of the particulars of the ethical 
practices codes. It examined only one fac- 
tor: Did the UAW conduct a proper review 
of the cases? It concluded that it had done 
so, and “we are unable to say that the ac- 
tions of the International Union with regard 
to these individuals has not been consistent 
in spirit as we!! as in letter with the AFL-— 
CIO Ethical Practice Code.” 

Going outside 

In those cases, the UAW's executive board 
oD.iously was asking the Public Review 
Bonrrd to give a critique, so to speak, for the 
publie on how conscientiously the union ob- 
serves ethical codes of conduct. Now, in 
the case of the “separate views,” it has asked 
again for a public testimonial—but it has 
neglected to give the Public Review Board a 
hook. It is not asking the review board to 
review any action of the international union. 
And that is perhaps the biggest test pre- 
sented by Reuther. 

He and the other officers suegested in a 
press release that the Public Review Board 
go over all official records and testimony be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board 
pertaining to the Kohler strike, because a 
considerable part of the “separate. views” 
commented on UAW 's conduct in that strike. 
The International Executive Board expressed 
confidence that “such an impartial and ob- 
jective review of the facts will expose the 
report of the Republican minority.” 

The difficulty with that approach is that 
the Public Review Bvuard has no jurisdiction 
over a Senate committee, and merely to re- 
view the records that the UAW officers cite 
is bound to leave the review board subject 
to a charge of ‘‘whitewash” by UAW oppon- 
ents. If it dug deeper where it has jurisdic- 
tion, and looked at the conduct of UAW 
during the Kohler strike, it could not avoid 
the finding that two UAW members went to 
jail for assault on the picket line. It’s not 
likely that UAW officers are anxious for that 
kind of 9 review of the Kohler affair. 

It is far more likely that the UAW exccu- 
tive board wants the Fublic Review Board, 
in addition to being the high court of ap- 
peals in union administrative decisions, to 
be a ‘‘watchdog” as it defines the term—a 
defender that will extol the union's probity 
anytime anyone throws recks. And the air 
should be filled with rocks in this election 
year. 





Unique status 


The UAW is the largest union with any 
such organization as the Public Review 
Board; it is the cnly one with such a board 
that has been active. 

The review bourd has repertedly rapped 
the knuckles of union chieftains for not 
adhering strictly to methods prescribed by 
the UAW constitution: it has even inspired 
some change in the constitution to clarify 
procedures and rights of members. Board 
members are proud of the nature of their 
decisions and are lavish in praise of UAW 
for permitting them to function without the 
slightest murmur or gesture of pressure to 
influence decisions. 

Board members also feel that their actions 
have been under scrutiny by other unions, 
by management, and by government—tiat 
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they are making history and possibly erect- 
ing a model for others. That’s why they feel 
that what they do about the case of the 
“separate views” is so important. 

Will they continue to be a supreme court 
only to break a path for other unions—who 
knows, some day perhaps for even the 
Teamsters—or will they repeatedly be asked 
to make a public display—like a body- 
builder’s ad in the pulp-paper magazines— 
of UAW’s moral and ethical posture? 

That’s the real test and decision. 


More recently Walter has conceived 
he idea that perhaps he might not be 
able to deceive the board members and 
would not get a clean bill of health from 
them; that the facts were against him, 
that he has been guilty of all sorts of 
reprehensible things, that his union has 
misused the funds of the union in em- 
ploying professional thugs, and that he 
has misused the funds of the union in 
sending gcons to Wisconsin—Sheboy- 
gan—to violate the law deliberately and 
repeatedly. 

If I get the feeling correctly, the pur- 
pose—well, he wants to get out of that 
invitation to these gentlemen to look 
over his records, and there is only one 
way out they can find. I do not know 
that they want to, but if they did, that 
is to claim lack of jurisdiction. 

So here we have the case of the union 
and the president of the union, Reuther, 
asking that the certificate of honesty 
that was issued by Bob Kennedy be de- 
clared to be an accurate one while Reu- 
ther challenges the accuracy of the 
statement of the Republicans on the Mc- 
Clellan committee. I am _ suggesting 
that Reuther may be just a little un- 
certain, let us call it, because he knows 
the facts; a good reason why he is un- 
certain about what the board may do, 
what its decision may be. He seems to 
want to get out of the unusual situation 
in some way. 

I hope the board brings the facts to 
light. Walter Reuther is worse than 
Jimmy Hoffa. Jimmy H-ffa extorted 
money—you know what that is, money— 
and hires criminals to do his dirty work, 
but Reuther hires criminals to violate 
the law, steals away civil rights guaran- 
teed by the 5th and 14th amendments. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Snreeker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorb. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, since my 
remarks of March 11, the proceedings on 
these so-called civil rights proposals 
have emphasized the validity of what I 
said at that time by revealing other ill- 
advised objectives that could only yield 
tragic results to our Nation and our 
people. 

Not only are you setting the precedent 
of conclusive presumption of guilt, which 
is wholly foreign to our Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, but the free and secret 
elections, which we were many years in 
obtaining, would be destroyed. 
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Other proposals being advanced here 
are particularly oppressive. One of 
them is the dangerous part III that we 
struck from the 1957 bill. Part IIT is the 
thought control section, which gives the 
Attorney General the authority to bring 
a citizen into court and convict him 
without due process, by depriving him of 
his legal rights. 

Thinking citizens easily see the danger 
in this. In November 1958 the head- 
lines in the Worker, the official newspa- 
paper of the Communist Party in New 
York, told of their plan to bring pressure 
on this Congress to enact part III, and 
heir pressure is having effect on some. 

Another part of the pending bill is 
intentionally worded to destroy the right 
of trial by jury in criminal contempt 
cases. Its effect is that a citizen could 
be placed in jail for 2 years and fined 
$10,000 for writing a letter, or making 
some chance remarks which some Fed- 
eral authority might think would inter- 
fere with a school. This is destruction 
of the right of free speech guaranteed 
by the Constitution. It would ban the 
constitutional right to freely assemble, 
because you might attend a meeting 
where a remark made by a speaker 
would make the whole group subject to 
arrest, and conviction for criminal con- 
tempt—again without beneiit of a jury 
trial. 

The attempt is also made to revive 
the old FEPC proposal, which was de- 
feated some years ago and should be 
defeated again. 

The following are the constitutional 
guarantees which are under attack right 
now, in both Houses of Congress: Free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly, jury 
trials, appeals, open hearings, and even 
freedom of religious belief. You must 
agree with me that*they are all worth 
fighting to preserve, and to my utmost 
strength, I am fighting to preserve them. 
I will again be criticized for refusing 
to vote with the radical northern Demo- 
crats, but I will not vote with anybody 
who is wrong. I will put principle above 
party any day. I plead with you to help 
defeat these alicn proposals. 

I ask you to consider again my re- 
marks of March 1l. The freedom of the 
American people is at stake. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FALLON (at the request of Mr. 
GarRMATZ), for Monday, March 21, 1960, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. McGIney, for March 21, 1960, on 
account of necessary business trip to 
congressional district. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HECHLER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dappario, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HO.iriztp, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Porter, for 69 minutes, on Thurs- 
day next. 
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Mr. BENTLEY, for 5 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. HorrmMan of Michigan, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the ConcreEssionaz 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Kinc of Utah and 
extraneous material. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. BELCHER and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. 

(At the request of Mr. RoBison and to 
include extraneous matter, the foilow- 
ing:) 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

Mr. DEVINE. 

(At the request of Mr. Dorn of South 
Carolina and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, the following:) 

fr. MULTER. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. 

Mr. Barr. 

Mr. LIBONATI. 


include 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agrecd to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 54 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, March 22, 1960, at 12 
o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 


communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1965. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
the 138th Semiannual Report of the Small 
Business Administration covering operations 
between July 1 and December 31, 1959, pure 
suant to Public Law 85-536; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1966. A letter from the Acting Director, 
U.S. Information Agency, transmitting the 
13th Semiannual Report of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency for the period July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1959, pursuant to Public Law 402, 
80th Congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1967. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the recently issued map entitled “Major Nat- 
ural Gas Pipelines, December 31, 1959”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1968. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled ‘‘A bill to amend the act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to col- 
lect and publish statistics of the grade and 
staple length of cotton, as amended, by de- 
fining certain offenses in connection with 
the sampling of cotton for classification 
and providing a penalty provision, and for 
other purposes’; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 


TIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 


calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 10959. A bill relating to the 
employment of retired commissioned officers 
by contractors of the Department of Defense 
and the Armed Forces and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1408). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 462. Reso- 
lution relative to the contested election case 
of Mahoney against Smith, Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Kansas; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 149). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rute XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduccd 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 11272. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the occupancy 
and use by the Congressional C!ub of certain 
lands in the District of Columbia which are 
under the jurisdict’on of the National Park 
Service; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 11273. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the occupancy 
and use by the Congressional Club of certain 
lands in the District of Co'umb’a which are 
under the jurisdicticn of the National Park 
Service; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr ASPINALL: 

H.R. 11274. A bill to provide that the un- 
incorporated territories of the Virgin Islands 
and Guain shall each be represented in Con- 
gress by a Tcrritorial D°puty to the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN cf New York: 

H.R. 11275. A bill to provide that the un- 
incorporated territories of the Virgin Islands 
and Guam shall each be represented in Con- 
gress by a Territorial Deputy to the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 11276. A bill to provide that the un- 
incorporated territories of the Virgin Islands 
and Guam shall each be represented in Con- 
gress by a Territorial Deputy to the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R.11277. A bill to provide that the un- 
incorporated territories of the Virgin Islands 
and Guam shall each be represented in Con- 
gress by a Territorial Deputy to the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 11278. A bill to prevent the use of 
Stopwatches, work measurement programs 
or other performance standards operations as 
measuring devices in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 11279. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of land for donation to the Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization as a headquarters 
site; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FLYNN: 

_H.R. 11280. A bill to amend section 1461 of 

title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
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spect to the mailing of obscene matter, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 11281. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide a 1- 
year period during which certain veterans 
may be granted national service life insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

E.R. 11232. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a deduction 
from gross income for campaign expenses of 
candidates for public office; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11263. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 and 1954 with respect 
to the apportionment of the depletion aliow- 
ance between parties to contracts for the ex- 
traction of minerals or the severance of 
timber; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 11284. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital in Quecns, Suffolk, or Nassau Counties, 
N.Y.; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 11285. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
child-care expense deduction shall be allowed 
a woman without regard to her marital sta- 
tus or income; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R.11266. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Pest Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11287. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act so 1s to modernize 
and liberalize the quota system and provide 
for the admission of persecuted peoples, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 11288. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a Nuitional Peace Agency; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PUCINSXI: 

H.R. 11289. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduct.on from gross income for tuition and 
other expenses paid by him for his educa- 
tion or the education of his spouse or any 
of his dependents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11290. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Second Libcrty Bond Act to provide for 
the retirement of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.11291. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide, in connection with the employment of 
workers from Mexico, protection against un- 
fair competition from corporate agriculture 
to the American family farm, and protection 
for the employment opportunities of do- 
mestic agricultural workers in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 11292. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Kentucky 
among the States which may obtain social 
security coverage, under State agreement, 
for State and local policemen and firemen; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 11293. A bill to amend the provisions 
of title II of the Social Security Act relating 
to disability freeze and disability insurance 
benefits so as to eliminate the age 50 require- 
ment for such benefiis, to eliminate the 
waiting period for such benefits in certain 
cases, to provide a period of trial work for 
certain individuals receiving such benefits, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 


By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R.11294. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for the pay- 
ment of pensions to veterans of World War 
I; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 11295. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 11296. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide, in connection with the employment 
of workers from Mexico, protection against 
unfair competition from corporate agricul- 
ture to the American family farm, and pro- 
tection for the employment opportunities of 
domestic agricultural workers in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R.11297. A bill to reduce the cost to 
the U.S. Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by 
which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume 
and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribu- 
tion to needy people and public institutions 


of additional needed high protein foods, to - 


preserve and improve the status of the 
family farm through greater bargaining 
power, to provide a marketing program for 
wheat, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R.11298. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish a research pro- 
gram in order to determine means of im- 
proving the conservation of game fish in 
dam_ reservoirs; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 11299. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a National Peace Agency; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Ey Mr. COAD: 

H.R. 11300. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act to prohibit a rate increase from be- 
coming effective, subject to bond, before a 
pending rate increase proceeding has been 
finally determined; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 11301. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 11302. A bill to amend section 601 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the furnishing of needed services of optom- 
etrists to veterans having service-connected 
eye conditions; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.J. Res. 654. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to Presidential inability; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.J. Res. 655. Joint resolution designating 
the red rose as the national flower of the 
United States; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.J. Res. 656. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of the 
budget; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. Con. Res. 621. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. Con. Res. 622. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 623. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 624. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H. Con. Res. 625. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Con. Res. 626. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Con. Res. 627. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. Con. Res. 628. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H. Con. Res. 629. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: Ry 

H. Con. Res. 630. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Con. Res. 631. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 632. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. Con. Res. 633. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. Con. Res. 634. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. Con. Res. 635. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 636. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. Con. Res. 637. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. Con. Res. 638. Concurrent resolution 
relating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BARR: 

H. Res. 481. Resolution to create a Com- 
mittee on Fiscal Planning; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. Res. 482. Resolution relative to the 
contested election case of Mahoney against 
Smith, Sixth Congressional District of Kan- 
sas; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 





March 21 
MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Massachusetts, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to enact the Forand bill 
to provide health insurance coverage as part 
of social security benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela. 
tive to requesting the continuance of aid to 
the American Indian; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 11303. A bill for the relief of Chuan 
Mai Chang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 11304. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marguerite de Soepkez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 11305. A bill for the relief of Stefanos 
Georgios Mattes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 11306. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Rosa Agostini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 11307. A bill for the relief of Romuald 

Chmura; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Tragic Death of Attorney Harry 
Meyers of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
well said by the sages through the ages 
that— 


You who mourn the loss of loved ones, 
let there come the comfort that, though 
the dust returns to the earth as it was, the 
spirit returns to God who gave it. Death is 
not the end. Our dear loved ones have 
passed through the gateway of life into the 
peace of the hereafter that endureth al- 
ways. We know that all of us must tread 
the same path, though we know not when 
the hour may strike. Let us so live that 
the coming of that hour shall find us un- 
afraid. May our deeds do honor to the 
memory of our beloved whom Thou has 
taken unto Thyself. In unshaken trust in 
Thy wisdom and loving kindness, we give 
praise unto Thy name. 


And so these reflections are so be- 
fitting to alleviate the great pain and 
sadness befalling the relatives of my 
distinguished friend and _ celebrated 


lawyer, Harry Meyers, who for many 


years practiced law in the city of 
Chicago. 

It was his sad fate to meet death as 
a victim of the midair disaster in the 
explosion of the Northwest airliner tur- 
boprop Electra jetplane near Tell City, 
Ind., in the Ohio River Valley, while 
en route to Miami. He was a bosom 
friend of the distinguished jurist, the 
Honorable John A. Sbharbaro, and had 
accompanied him on that ill-fated 
journey. 

They always traveled together. Their 
loss was mourned by the bench and 
bar of Dlinois. 

He was a calm, gentle person, whose 
depth of understanding in the law 
marked him as a leader at the bar. He 
was accepted as an authority in his 
chosen field—the criminal law. He 
was kindly to and considerate of his 
fellow humans. It was a natural thing 
that he and Judge Sharbaro were at- 
tracted to one another in a close bond 
of friendship. 

The completeness of this great tragedy 
in the consummatio1. of the mortal re- 
mains of all the passengers—attests to 
the suddenness of the disaster. 

As though in this life they were re- 
duced suddenly into the fading shadows 
of another world—a world of everlasting 
grace, where the soul retains the identity 
cf the individual in his corporeal exist- 


ence upon the earth. In the world of 
men we cannot but accept the belief that 
everlasting life is the reward for these 
who have kept the faith. These two 
friends inseparable in life were insepara- 
ble in death—God knows. 

With prayers and sincere condolences 
to the eminent physician Dr. Max 
Meyerovitz, of Chicago, who practiced 
for 50 years near my home at Taylor and 
Racine Avenue, and his good brother Ben. 
May God give them strength in this their 
saddest hour. We, their friends, pray 
with them for his soul—may he rest in 
peace. A 





Ohio State, Champions of Western Con- 
ference and NCAA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, to its 
laurels as Big Ten champion, Coach 
Fred Taylor and his great Ohio State 
University basketball team added the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
title Saturday night, March 19, 1960, de- 








1960 


feating California by the widest margin 
ever registered in a championship in the 
NCAA tournament history. 

Coach Fred Taylor is to be congratu- 
lated for his outstanding leadership and 
guidance of the fine young men who 
made up this championship team. Much 
credit also must be given to Jack Graf 
and Frank Truitt for their excellent 
work in scouting and assisting in coach- 
ing. 

The championship is the result of 
strictly team effort and although there 
are a number of oustanding individual 
stars on this ball team, their sportsman- 
ship and team play were particularly im- 
pressive. 

The State of Ohio and the Nation are 
justly proud not only of the starting five, 
Jerry Lucas, Larry Siegfried, John Hav- 
licek, Joe Roberts, and Mel Nowell, but 
also the bench strength of fine players 
possessing nearly equal abilities Dick 
Furry, Richie Hoyt, Howie Nourse, Bob 
Knight, Gary Gearhart, John Cedargren, 
Jim Allen, J. T. Landis, Nelson Miller, 
Jerry Milliken, and Dave Barker are en- 
titled to an equal share of the credit. 





Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Fourth of July is our national holiday, 
so independence day under various 
names is the signal holiday for many 
nations of the world. 

For the Greeks, independence day has 
special and perhaps uniaue significance. 
Celebrating the beginning of the revolt 
against Ottoman rule which began on 
March 21, 1821, Greek Independence Day 
marks the renewal of the traditions of 
freedom, independence and cultural ex- 
cellence which have been the hallmarks 
of Greece since ancient times. 

Indeed, if there were such a thing as 
a copyright on these ideas the Greeks 
would hold it. Forit is to ancient Greece 
that we must look for the source of our 
ideas of individual freedom, of the rela- 
tion between the free citizen and the 
state and of many other of the highest 
achievements of Western civilization. 
The Greeks conceived these ideas, de- 
veloped them and put them into prac- 
tice, and finally, through their writings, 
transmitted them across the dark aves 
of history so that they might be reborn 
in modern forms. 

These ideas and traditions have never 
really been lost in Greece, although that 
country through the centuries suffered 
heavily from alien rule and oppression. 
Throughout the long Muslim rule, last- 
ing more than 300 years from the 15th 
to the 19th centuries, these ideas and 
traditions kept Greek society alive and 
ready to reassert its rightful place in 
the world. The Greeks fought bitterly 
for their independence for over 6 years 
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from 1821 to 1827 and in this fight and 
victory set an example for the nations 
of the modern world. 

As Greeks celebrate the 139th anni- 
versary of the beginning of their renewal 
of independence, the sentiments of all 
people committed to freedom and inde- 
pendence are with them. 





Regulation of the Price of Gas at the 
Wellhead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE |OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following letters. 

Realizing the importance of the gas 
industry to our State and realizing the 
confusion that has existed in regard to 
the regulation of the price of gas at the 
wellhead by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, I wrote a letter to the President 
urging him to send a message to Con- 
gress concerning the gas situation. I 
herewith include as part of my remarks 
a copy of the letter which I wrote to the 
President and a copy of the letter the 
President sent to me. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1960. 
The Honorable DwicnT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the Uniied States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: You will recall that 
at the time you vetoed the gas bill that was 
passed by the Congress, I vigorously urged 
you to sign it, and it was a severe disappoint- 
ment to a lot of my constituents when you 
vetoed it. 

I have defended your veto on the ground 
that at the time that you were compelled to 
either sign or veto the bill, there were a lot 
of rumors floating around Washington as to 
bribes having been offered to other Members 
of the Senate. It developed that these 
rumors were unfounded. However, if you 
had signed the gas bill after the information 
that you had concerning Senator Case and 
then a scandsl had developed you would 
have been severely criticized. My people 
have accepted this defense. However, many 
of them keep saying, “if the President is for 
a gas bill, why hasn't he said something 
about it since the veto?” 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that you will 
see fit to send some kind of a message to the 
Congress advocating the passage of a gas bill 
during this session. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that justice demands a bill which 
removes the power from the Federal Power 
Commission to establish the price of gas at 
the wellhead. The only occasion for estab- 
lishing the price of any commodity is that 
there is a monopoly granted to some indus- 
try, such as public utilities. There is no 
monopoly in the production of gas. There 
are over 8,000 producers competing with each 
other for the market. To say that these 
8,000 have a monopoly at the same time that 
we say that 4 or 5 automobile companies 
that make all the automobiles don’t have a 
monopoly is asinine. 

There is not a commodity that doesn’t de- 
serve price fixing just as much as gas at the 
wellhead. Therefore until the time that we 
have complete price controls in this country, 


we shouldn’t control the price of one coms 
modity except on the basis of a monopoly. 
I certainly hope that you will give this 
serious consideration. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Pace BELCHER, 
Member of Congress. 





THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, March 17, 1960. 
Hon. PaGEe BELCHER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PaGE: Your recent letter expressed 
the hope that I would send a message to 
Congress during this session advocating once 
again the passage of a gas bill. I feel sure 
that everyone clearly understands my posi- 
tion on this matter. I have strongly fa- 
vored the elimination of public utility-type 
regulation of producers of natural gas. Both 
before and since the veto of the gas bill in 
1956 I have advocated legislation to this 
end. I still favor such legislation. 

in existing circumstances, however, a mere 
reiteration of my viewpoint on this matter 
would probably serve no useful purpose. I 
am ready and willing to support this legis- 
lation in this session with full vigor if those 
in control of Congress give some indication 
that they will join in this effort. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
DwicnuT D. EISENHOWER. 





Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
Commended for His Protest to Red 


China for Their Sentencing of Bishop 
James Edward Walsh 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD I would like to 
include a letter I have today written to 
the Honorable Christian A. Herter, Sec- 
retary of State, congratulating him on 
the prompt and forthright protest to the 
Communist government of Red China 
against the harsh and unreasonable sen-= 
tencing of Bishop James Edward Walsh. 

We are certainly aware of the fact 
that the Communists are not amenable 
to any suggestions we might make. 
However, we must stay with this protest 
and continue our efforts to effect the re- 
lease of Bishop Walsh and others who 
have been the innocent victims of totali- 
tarian thinking. 

I would also like to include an edi- 
torial which appeared in today’s New 
York Times, entitled “Bishop Walsh’s 
‘Crime’.” 

The letter to Secretary of State 
Herter, and the editorial follow: 

MarcH 21, 1960. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am very pleased 
to learn of your prompt, vigorous and en- 
tirely justified protest against the patently 
unfair sentences meted by the Red Chinese 
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to Bishop James Edward Walsh, and many 
of his colleagues. 

This new incident so vividly recalls many 
other instances relating to our fliers, Car- 
dinal Mindzenty, Archbishop Stepniac, and 
numerous other political and religious per- 
secutions perpetrated by the Communist 
countries. 

We have learned from bitter experience 
that the Communists do not understand 
decency, and construe decency to be weak- 
ness. We have also learned from this ex- 
perience that only by a continuing and firm 
stand can we ever accomplish anything with 
these totalitarian governments. 

I accordingly urge that you continue your 
strong protests and bring every pressure pos- 
sible to see to it that Bishop Walsh and 
his colleagues are promptly released. 

I am sure you know that you have all the 
American people behind you in this efiort. 

With my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Member of Congress. 





[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1960] 
BISHOP WALSH’s “CRIME” 


Bishop James Edward Walsh, of Cumber- 
land, Md., may spend the rest of his life in a 
Chinese prison for offending the Red China 
Government. At 69, he has been a servant 
of the Chinese people and of his church for 
almost half a century. All of us, of what- 
ever religion, can share in an admiration 
for Bishop Walsh and indignation for the 
cruel 20-year sentence inflicted upon him. 

An associate, the Very Reverend John F. 
Donovan, vicar-general of the Maryknoll 
Fathers, said of him: “If love is a crime, then 
he is guilty; if opposition to a brutal and 
tyrannical regime is a crime, he is guilty; if 
allegiance to his church is a crime, then he is 
guilty.” In the raw, bitter communism of 
mainland China most of the civilized virtues 
are crimes and the Sermon on the Mount 
is full of treason. 

Secretary Herter’s protest will carry little 
weight with a government which charges 
our own Government with an “imperialistic 
scheme to subvert the Chinese people's 
democratic regime.” But outrages such as 
this may well be remembered when some- 
body inquires why we do not want Red 
China in the United Nations or a Red 
Chinese Ambassador in Washington, 





Pensions for Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I introduced H.R. 9466 which 
provides payment of pensions to veterans 
of World War I. A number of other 
Members of Congress have introduced 
such proposals and interest is growing 
in providing such pensions. Recently 
the national junior vice commander of 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc., outlined the legislative ob- 
jectives of this organization to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs which in- 
cluded monthly pensions. The question 


is shall these veterans of World War I 
receive an across-the-board monthly 
pension of $100. 

The truth is that the veterans of 
World War I are indeed a special and 
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unique group of veterans but only in the 
sense that as of now the discrimination 
has been against them and not for them. 
They have not been treated on a par, in 
terms of veterans’ benefits, with the 
veterans of other wars. In other words 
there is a residual debt owing to the 
veterans of World War I based on the 
fact that the Congress and this Govern- 
ment has shown greater—and I may 
say—wiser largesse for the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war. 
There was no GI bill of rights for the 
veterans of Worid War I as there was 
for the veterans of the other two recent 
wars. Those who complain that an 
across-the-board pension for veterans 
of World War I would create an un- 
fortunate precedent that would mean 
a similar across-the-board pension for 
the other veterans, are thus in error. 
It would create no such precedent. The 
reason simply is that this proposed pen- 
sion is not for the purpose of giving tne 
World War I veterans what other vet- 
erans did not not receive, so that to be 
fair other veterans should also be en- 
titled to it. 

On the contrary this pension is in- 
tended to make up to the Worid War I 
veteran for the difference in benefits be- 
tween what he received and what the 
World War II and the Korean veterans 
received. It does not bring the pension 
idea out of joint so that it will have later 
to be corrected in favor of veterans sub- 
sequent to World War I. Rather it 
brings into a relationship of justice the 
overall gratitude of the country toward 
the World War I veteran so that the 
benefits he receives will—at long last— 
be brought up as equal as may be to the 
immense and _ intelligently conceived 
benefits that have been accorded the vet- 
erans of our subsequent two wars. 

The veteran who went soldiering in 
World War I lost a fixed value—so to 
speak—out of his life and his career. 
This he was never permitted to retrieve 
as the other and subsequent veterans 
were permitted to retrieve it through the 
GI bill of rights. They got some bene- 
fits to be sure but nothing in proportion 
to what the country gave the others. 
This proposed pension of $100 a month 
corrects that inequality. Since it cor- 
rects the inequality it does not create a 
precedent. 

The very justice of the World War I 
veterans’ case should make it publicly 
acceptable and I hold the people of the 
United States generally would approve 
it. Moreover the statistics from a fidu- 
ciary standpoint show that such a pen- 
sion is sound arithmetically and far from 
a burden to the Federal budget in rela- 
tion to the results it would produce. 
There are, as of December 1959, 2,724,- 
000 World War I veterans. The cost of 
the program therefore in the fist year 
would come to about $1.9 billion. This 
would be gradually but consistently re- 
duced since the average age of World 
War I veterans is now 65.7 years. For 
example some 9,000 World War I vet- 
erans died in the month preceding 
December 1959. For the second year the 
program would come, according to esti- 
mates from the Veterans’ Bureau, to 
something less than $1.780 billion. 'The 
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third year it would be less even than 
$1.7, and soon. The sum is formidable 
to be sure. But it is not by any means 
an insurmountable problem in a Nation 
with a gross national product now 
rapidly climbing to $500 billion annually, 
The pension is acceptable to the Ameri- 
can people not only because fit is finan- 
cially feasible but because it is morally 
right and corrects an injustice that cries 
to high heaven for judgment. 





Wins Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
times of peace, even during a cold war, 
many of us are inclined to cverlook the 
fine job our armed services are doing to 
protect our Nation. 

One of the units defending us has its 
heaujjuarters at Redmond, Wash., in 
my district, and I believe this unit 
typifies the hard work and devotion to 
duty of our soldicrs, marines, sailors, and 
airmen. This unit is the 4th Missile 
Battalion, 69th Artillery. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to insert a news story 
which appeared on page 1 of the March 
3 issue of the Sammaunish Vailey News, 
published in Redmond, Wash. 

LocaL Nike UNIT NAMED THE BEstT IN UNITED 
STATES 

Redmond's military units were named the 
most cutstunding in the entire U.S. Air De- 
fense Command et a special ceremony held 
on the parade ground of D Battery’s control 
area Monday morning. 

Presentation of the trophy for the best 
Nike-Hercules firing record in the United 
States during 1959 was made by Maj. Gen. 
P. H. Draper, Jr., Chief of Staff of the Army 
Air Defense Command. The g2neral, who is 
stationed et Colorado Springs, Colo., was on 
a 3-day orientation tour of the 31st Artillery 
Brigade units throughout Washington. 

Acceptance of the trophy for the men was 
made by Lt. Col. Richard F. Cox, commander 
of the 4th Missile Battalion. Colonel Cox 
also accepted a similar trophy for outstand- 
ing performance presenied by the 3lst Bri- 
rade Headquarters at McChord Air Force 
Base. 

Accomnanying Geners! Draper on his visit 
to Redmond were Brig. Gen. Daniel O'Connor, 
commanding general of the 31st Brigade; Lt. 
Col. P. A. Anson, secretary to the general 
staff, U.S. Air Defense Commiand: and Maj. 
Charles A. Duncan, training officer of the 
26th group 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of the 
Army has informed me the trophy was 
awarded for the highest annual service 
practice score during calendar year 1959 
for a battalion of three batteries or less. 
The 4th Missile Battalion scored 8,249 
points out of a possible 9,000 points. 

Since the battalion was first organized 
in December 1917 at Fort Monroe, as 
part of the 60th Artillery Regiment, it 
has served with distinction. During 
World War I, the battalion earned cam- 
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paign streamers for its action at St. 
Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne. 

Its demobilization in February 1919 at 
Fort Washington, Md., was only for a 
prief period. The unit was reconsti- 
tuted and reorganized 3 years later as 
the 60th Artillery Battalion, Antiair- 
craft, at Fort Crockett, Tex. It was ex- 
panded to regimental size later and sailed 
to the Philippine Islands, where it 
fought the Japanese forces until May 6, 
1942. 

Before it was forced to surrender, the 
unit earned three Distinguished Unit 
Streamers. These decorations were em- 
proidered Manila and Subic Bays 1941- 
42, Manila and Subic Bays 1942, and 
Defense of the Philippines. It also won 
the Philippine Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion, embroidered ‘“‘7 December 1941 to 
10 May 1942.” Among its campaign 
streamers, of course, is the one which 
reads Philippine Islands. 

Its officers and enlisted men have 
earned for the battalion the 1957 
USARADCOM annual service practice 
championship in addition to its recent 
award. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate these men 
and believe they represent the type of 
personnel in all forces. They are men 
who in preparing for war help maintain 
the peace. 





National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I delivered over Wisconsin radio stations 
an address in which I stated that our 
country has adequate anti-Communist 
deterrent power. I also outlined the de- 
fense timetable for the future, and said 
that our country will need a space 
academy; and I announced that publi- 
cation of an updated internal security 
manual. I ask unanimous consent that 
my remarks be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SFNATOR WILEY—-UNITED STATES 
Has ADEQUATE ANTI-COMMUNIST DETERRENT 
Powrr: OvUrLinrs DrFrNSE TIMETABLE FOR 
Future; Says UNITED STATES WILL NEED 
SpacE ACADEMY: ANNCUNCES PUBLICATION 
OF UPDATED INTERNAL SECURITY MANUAL 
Friends, I would like to discuss with you 

briefly a matter which is of deepest concern 

to all of us, namely, the challenge of provid- 
ing adequate security—internal and _ ex- 
ternal—for our country. 

Today, the major threat to our security— 
communism—is real and formidable. Over- 
all, the Communist strategy encompasses 
military, political, economic, psychological, 
and nearly all other fields of human en- 
deavor. 

To combat this multipronged effort by the 
Communists to extend their influence and 
control, we need to be constantly on the 
alert, ready and willing to dedicate the 
necessary manpower and resources to thwart 
their aims of world conquest. 
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WILEY SAYS: “PRESENT DEFENSE IS STRONG 
DETERRENT” 


Question. Senator WILEY, in reviewing our 
defense posture, let me ask you point blank: 
Do you feel that our defense program is 
presently adequate to meet the challenge of 
communism? 

Answer. Yes. Fortunately, the testimony 
before the joint hearings of the Space and 
Preparedness Committee found our experts 
in almost unanimous agreement that we 
have an adequate defense for the present. 

According to Secretary of Defense Thomas 
Gates, for example, we have nuclear weapons 
that exceed those of the U.S.S.R. by several 
times in destructive power; and long-range 
means of delivering that exceed theirs by 
several times in total carrying capacity. 

In combination, these are considered by 
our experts able to bring destruction to any- 
one who would be so foolish as to attack us. 

Question. Are there any other deterrents? 

Answer. Very definitely. 

First, the nations allied with us in efforts 
of freedom to combat communism—eco- 
nomically, militarily, and morally—represent 
a tremendous force. 

Sccond. we must not forget the nearly 
1 billion pecple behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. As human beings, a vast 
majority of them, I believe, would like—as 
much as we do—to have freedom and a voice 
in their government. Actually, only about 
2 percent of the people in pa and 6 
percent in the Soviet Union are! hard-core 
members of the Communist Party. 

Third, the so-called neutral or uncom- 
mitted nations in the world represent a tre- 
mendous economic, psychological and moral 
force that will eventually—I am confident— 
aline themselves, for the most part, on the 
side of freedom. 


NEEDED: “SON GUARD" INTERNAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Question. Now, Senator WILEY, what about 
the home front? 

Answer. While we need to carry on effec- 
tive programs to combat communism abroad, 
we must not “go to sleep” at home. 

Instead, we need to be constantly “on 
guard” to strengthen our internal security 
programs. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
we need to take a “new look” at our laws to 
see if these can be further strengthened to 
prevent subversion, and if discovered, pun- 
ish perpetrators of anti-U.S. activities. 


PRESENT ARSENAL OF DEFENSE 


Question. Now, to get down to specifics, 
Senator WILEY, let's take a look at our mili- 
tary deterrent. Would you outline what you 
feel is the adequacy of our defense program? 

Answer. Yes. First of all, I want to stress 
that our military strength lies in a widely 
diversified striking power—that is, we have 
not put all our “eggs in one basket.” 

Overall, our military strength includes: 
long-range striking forces, deployed land, 
sea, and air forces, air defense forces, and 
our capability to support and maintain these 
forces as well as to mobilize quickly addi- 
tional military power. 

It also includes our technological and in- 
dustrial capacity; the strength and resolu- 
tion of our Allies: and by no means least, 
our moral and psychological capacity to re- 
sist and defeat any would-be aggressor. All 
of these capabilities collectively—and perhaps 
most important of all the knowledge on the 
part of the leaders of the Communist bloc 
that they do exist—constitute our defense 
strength. 

Question. What are the major weapons 
in our deterrent arsenal, Senator? 

Answer. Our present strategic retaliatory 
capability encompasses the following: 

(1) Approximately 2,000 long-range stra- 
tegic bombers. This force is highly trained, 
completely equipped and ready and main- 
tained in varying stages of alert, down toa 
15-minute ground alert. From its various 
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bases in the continental United States and 
oversea areas, it is capable of delivering 
nuclear strikes into any part of the Com- 
munist bloc. Our long-range strategic 
bombers greatly outnumber Soviet bloc air- 
craft of comparable capability. This force 
is complemented by the Bomber Command 
of the British Royal Air Force, which also 
has extensive nuclear strike capability. 

(2) Fourteen attack aircraft carriers. 
This force of floating airbases is also highly 
trained, fully equipped, and ready. From 
seas around the Communist periphery, the 
planes from our carriers can deliver nuclear 
strikes into almost any area of the Com- 
munist bloc. The aircraft in these carriers 
alone outnumber the heavy bombers in the 
Soviet Union and their weapons are many 
times more powerful than the atomic bombs 
used in World War II. 

(3) We also have an operational ICBM 
squadron equipped with Atlas missiles—a 
tested, effective, and accurate weapon. This 
force is trained, equipped, and in position 
ready to launch its missiles. It is capable of 
delivering, from bases in the continental 
United States, nuclear strikes on targets 
within all but a small area of the Communist 
bloc. 

(4) An operational missile squadron is 
equipped with Snark long-range guided mis- 
siles. The Snark is an operational 5,500- 
mile, air missile with a very large payload 
capacity. It is capable of delivering from 
bases in the continental United States nu- 
clear strikes against targets within all but a 
very small area of the Communist bloc. 

(5) Hound Dcg, air-to-surface missiles, 
also are capable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads. These missiles greatly expand the 
flexibility and striking power of our long- 
range strategic bombers. 

(6) Regulus I, surface-to-surface, ship- 
based missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads, are operational. At the present 
time, two cruisers and five submarines are 
equipped with this mobile missile firepower. 

(7) Four operational missile squadrons 
are equipped with a mix of Matador and Mace 
missiles. The Matador is a surface-to-sur- 
face missile capable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads. The Mace is a similar type weapon 
with greatly improved capabilities in range, 
accuracy, and reliability. The Mace is being 
phased-in to replace the Matador. 

(8) Three IRBM squadrons equipped with 
Thor missiles are in the hands of allied forces 
in the United Kingdom. These forces are 
fully trained, equipped, and ready to launch 
their missiles. The Thor is a tested and 
effective weapon. From bases in the United 
Kingdom, it is capable of delivering nuclear 
strikes on targets within the Communist 
bloc. 


TIMETABLE OF DEFENSE PLANS FOR FUTURE 
Question. Senator WiLeEy, this is a most 


impressive picture of our defense forces. . 


Now, you recall that there have been differ- 
ing views on our future needs for defense. 
For example, what is the timetable of de- 
fense plans for meeting the growing missile- 
nuclear power of the Communist bloc? 

Answer. As you know, the military threat 
to the security of the United States posed 
by the Communist bloc extends across the 
entire spectrum of warfare—including gen- 
eral war, limited war, and the cold war. Our 
military power must be capable of dealing 
with all aspects of this threat. Thus, our de- 
fense plans and programs are designed to 
provide for continual across-the-board im- 
provements. 


Now, with specific regard to the missile- _ 


nuclear developments, our timetable of fu- 
ture defense plans encompasses the follow- 
ing: 

Introduction of forces equipped with the 
B-58 supersonic bomber in 1960 with a 
progressive buildup to three wings in the 
succeeding years. 
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A progressive expansion of forces equipped 
with Atlas ICBM’s to a total of 13 squadrons 
by 1°63. 

Introduction of forces equipped with the 
Titan ICBM in 1961, with a progressive build- 
up to 14 squadrons after 1963. 

Introduction of forces equipped with the 
Minuteman ICEM in 1963 and a progressive 
expansion of this force on into the fore- 
seeable future. 

Four additional IRBM squadrons equipped 
with Jupiter and Thor in the hands of allied 
forces in the United Kingdom, Italy and 
Turkey in the near future. The Jupiter, like 
the Thor, is a tested, effective missile. From 
these advanced locations these missiles are 
capable of delivering nuclear strikes on tar- 
gets within the Communist bloc. 

In addition to these new wez2zpons systems 
for which we have an actual operational 
target date and progressive expansion pro- 
gram, a wide range of other weapons cys- 
tems which will greatly enhance our strategic 
retaliatory capability are under research and 
development. 

SPACE ACADEMY NEEDED FOR FUTURE 


Question. In this rapidly advancing, scien- 
tific, technological age, we realize, of course, 
that there will be new discoveries that will 
affect not only our defense, but also our 
peaceful progress. 

This is particularly true in the exploration 
of space. As a new frontier, we can expect 
the coming years to unveil more and more 
of the “mysteries and unknowns” of outer 
space. How can we best prepare for advances 
in this field, Senator? 

Answer. In the light of this new chal- 
lenge, we will need an ever-increasing num- 
ber of engineers, scientists, and other tech- 
nologists to man and carry forward our pro- 
grams. 

In addition, the United States will, I be- 
lieve, ultimately need a space academy— 
similar to our present Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Coast Guard, and Merchant Marine Acad- 
emies. Presently, there is, of course, only 
need for a very limited number of astro- 
nauts. We recall that Donald Slayton, of 
Sparta, Wis., is one of the seven young men 
being trained for space flight. 

However, the promise of a wide variety of 
space activities—including travel—in the 
future will require a program for training 
individuals to cope with the unique prob- 
lems in this field. Consequently, we will 
need an effective program to provide the 
large number of astronauts needed for the 
future. 

STRONGER INTERNAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Question. Senator Wiley, you mentioned 
earlier, the need for a stronger internal se- 
curity program. Would you elaborate on 
this? 

Answer. Yes. We recognize, of course, that 
internal—as well as external—security con- 
tinues to be a major challenge. 

The oft-quoted adage “the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance” is as meaningful—if not 
more so—in 1960 as in any other time in our 
history. 

On the domestic front, communism—the 
deadly enemy of freedom—attempts to carry 
on clandestine activities behind many masks, 
including seemingly harmless and some- 
times meritorious organizations, drives, and 
other movements. Not exclusively a mili- 
tary effort of kill off freedom, the anti- 
freedom activities include such fields as in- 
dustry, agriculture, atomic energy, educa- 
tional and cultural activities, and other 
areas to undermine our progress, spread the 
cancerous Communist ideology, and gen- 
erally weaken our free way of life. 

By designing a system of laws, regula- 
tions, and Federal orders, the United States 
attempted to prevent such actions, and, if 
discovered, punish the culprits. 

You may recall that, in 1953, I sponsored 
the publication of an Internal Security Man- 
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ual—an extremely valuable compendium of 
Federal statutes, executive orders, and con- 
gressional resolutions relating to the Inter- 
nal Security of the United States. Over the 
years, it has been utilized by Government 
agencies, business firms, attorneys, teachers, 
writers, and many others concerned with 
the challenge of internal security. 

Recognizing the need for an up-to-date 
book on laws and regulations of internal 
security, I requested the American Law Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress to revise 
this handy, useful manual. The revision is 
now complete. Consequently, I plan to in- 
troduce a resolution in Congress authoriz- 
ing the publication of 5,000 copies of the re- 
vised edition. 

he availability of up-to-date manuals— 
for which there is a constant demand, even 
though the previous printings have long 
been exhausted—will, I believe, serve the 
Overall public interest. 

In conclusion, friends, I want to express 
my apreciation to you folks for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss these internal and external 
security problems with you. 

Thank you for listening. 





Fiscal Planning Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced into the Housce a resoiution 
establishing a Committee for Fiscal 
Planning. This committee would be 
made up of the ranking Democratic and 
Republican members of the Appropri- 
ations and Ways and Means Committees, 
plus one Member of Congress to be ap- 
pointed by the Speakcr. 

This five-man committee would be di- 
rected to start a continuing study of the 
finances of the U.S. Government in or- 
der to coordinate our revenues and our 
expenses and to plan for the orderly re- 
auction of the national debt. This com- 
mittee is directed to report its recom- 
mendations regularly to the Congress 
and to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot claim that this 
is a completely original idea. Frankly, it 
is a variation of an id2a introduced by 
my predecessor, the Honorable Louis 
Ludlow, in 1940 and again in 1943. Mr. 
Ludlow served for many years as a dis- 
tinguished member of the Appropri- 
ations Committee and was unquestion- 
ably an outstanding authority on the fi- 
nancial problems of the United States. 

This is the second of a series of resolu- 
tions which I intend to introduce this 
year on Government finances. The first 
resolution which I introduced on Febru- 
ary 25 asked simply for a rollcall vote on 
every appropriation bill. That resolu- 
tion was designed to let the taxpayers 
know how each Member votes on every 
money bill. 

This current resolution is intended to 
establish a formal cooperation between 
the congressional committee that spends 
our money and the committee that raises 
the money. As Mr. Ludlow put it, “It is 
an attempt to make the tongue and 
buckle meet.” 
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At current levels the United States wil] 
spend $1 trillion in the next i0 to 
12 years. During the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt this Government 
spent $374 billion in 12 years; under 
Harry Truman we spent $325 billion in 
8 years; and during the administration 
of President Eisenhower we spent $499 
billion in 7 years. This 27-ycar span 
marked a certain loss of control by the 
Congress over spending. But the re- 
sponsibility for providing this money 
rests squarely on the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Constitution clearly im- 
poses this responsibility on the House 
and reflects the determination of Madi- 
son, Hamiiton, Washington, Franklin 
and their colleagues in the Constitu- 
tional Convention to keep the power to 
spend and the power to tax close to 
the people. This was their reason for 
limiting the term of Representatives to 
2 years. If we get reckless with the peo- 
ple’s money, they could throw us out at 
the end of 2 years. 

I came to the Congress with a back- 
ground in finance. I have been deeply 
impressed with the debate on defense 
problems, on foreign affairs and civil 
rights. In all these instances the de- 
bate for and against the issue involved 
has been presented forcefully and in- 
telligently. The opportunity to listen 
to the learned gentlemen, who have de- 
bated these issues, has been the equiva- 
lent of a great education. 

I have not been impressed with the 
financial debates. When we get around 
to talking about money, the air seems 
to be filled with advertising slogans 
rather than hard common sense. “Un- 
feeling reactionary,” “back door spend- 
ing,” “budvet busting,” “unsympathetic 
penny pinching,” are wonderful expres- 
sions to use in a political campaign, but 
they are certainly not going to solve the 
financial problems of this Nation. 

It seems to me that a basic reason 
for a lot of the confusion is the lack of 
coordination between the spending and 
taxing committees. When an appro- 
priations bill is debated, I am interested 
in knowing not just “do we need it,” but 
“how does this bill fit into our total 
financial picture?” If I vote for this bill 
because I think it is important, do I have 
to cut back on another bill? 

When we debate a tax law, I want to 
know not only if it is just and reason- 
able, but I also want to know what ef- 
fect the bill will have on our revenues. 
If I vote for a tax cut, will I have to 
cut an appropriation? 

Is our tax structure adequate to cover 
our expenses and provide for an orderly 
reduction of our debt? Why does not 
some one of the financial committees 
come forward with a plan for debt re- 
duction? All these are questions that 
bother me every time we have a money 
bill on the floor, and I never hear these 
questions debated with what I could call 
hard common sense. 

Sometimes I feel that we are acting 
like a family where the wife spends what 
she likes without bothering to find out 
how much money her husband is making. 

I knew that we can turn to the Bureau 
of the Budget and to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for answers to the questions 
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Loutlined. But to go back to my family 
story, that is like the wife asking her 
next door neighbor for spending advice. 
The place for the wife to turn is to her 
husband. The place for us to ask ques- 
tions is from a committee of the Con- 
gress. The Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent the right to tell the Congress what 
he would like to have. The Budget Bu- 
reau and the Secretary of the Treasury 
help him prepare a financial plan called 
the budget. This is fine, but there is 
nothing sacred about the President’s 
pudget. That is just his idea on the sub- 
ject. We cannot duck the absolute re- 
sponsibility the Constitution lays on the 
House of Representatives to make the 
final spending and taxing decisions. 

I believe that a Committee on Fiscal 
Planning would enable us to meet this 
clear-cut responsibility. I believe that 
it would establish a close cooperation be- 
tween our spending and taxing commit- 
tees. I believe it would give a Member 
of Congress a place to go for intelligent 
advice about the effect of every spending 
or taxing vote. I believe that it would 
give us a chance to take back from the 
President the control over spending 
which this body has practically sur- 
rendered. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 authorized the Appropriations and 
Ways and Means Committees of the 
House, and the Committee on Finance 
and the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate, to meet jointly at the be- 
ginning of every session to study and 
report on the President's budget. This 
part of the law has been a failure and 
has been abandoned. I earnestly sug- 
gest that a new try be made on the lines 
Ihave suggested. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mon-1y, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of March 19, 
1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT—Marcu 19, 1960 

(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER) 

The civil rights debate struggles on with 
progress not readily recognizable (see news- 
letters March 5 and 12). Contrary to ex- 
pectation, debate time has not been curtailed. 
Patience and tolerance also exceed expecta- 
tion. Since only the House bill (compared 
to the Senate’s) went through normal com- 
mittee hearings and deliberation, the House 
action becomes even more important in de- 
termining the final bill. Yet, even in the 
House, much of the legislation is being writ- 
ten and rewritten by floor amendment and 
debate, rather than acceptance of the com- 
mittee’s bills and amendments. While full 
membership participation is democratic, 
many Members suspect that such hasty 
drafting and offering of amendments may 
result in poor legislation. 

House action included: (1) Two amend- 
ments were ruled out of order. (a) Federal 
aid for desegregation of schools, and (b) the 
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creation of a Commission on Equal Job Op- 
portunity; (2) furor over the “conclusive 
presumption of the denial of voting rights” 
when an area is ruled by Federal court as 
having such a pattern or practice; (3) con- 
flict over Presidential appointed Federal en- 
rolling officers (to police local elections) 
versus Federal court appointed referees to as- 
sure everyone a vote regardless of race or 
color—the referee plan won out; (4) Ac- 
ceptance of amendment to permit the issu- 
ance of court provisional voting order if 
qualified applicant has filed a complaint 20 
days prior to election; (5) a southern Mem- 
ber, spokesman for others, threatened to bolt 
party leadership and the Speaker when the 
House is organized in the next Congress. 
This brings up the question, is there a basic 
Democrat clash? While party differences are 
most evident in civil rights, southerners are 
not nearly so dedicated to States rights and 
conservatism in other legislation. Southern- 
ers, at Congress’ outset are responsible for 
selection of their liberal leaders, whom they 
now battle and criticize. 

For my part, I am most aware that the 
civil rights controversy is a political exercise 
for both parties. } So much is this evident 
and true that I,annot share the viewpoint 
of many in either political party. This isa 
sectional dispute. The grave issues of con- 
stitutional freedoms will not be solved, only 
endangered or transgressed. True, we are 
safe to the extent that bad law may not take 
effect because it lacKs popular acceptance 
(the prohibition law, another example). My 
earlier questions asked in debate remain un- 
answered. Not explained is why another law 
is needed now—allegedly to protect voting 
rights. The 15th constitutional amendment, 
the act of 1870, and the 1957 act provide pro- 
tection. Why in 2 years has the tough 1957 
act, protecting voting rights, been invoked 
only four times? 

On the Senate side, noteworthy is the 
Goldwater list of the 800 separate acts of 
labor violence in the Kohler strike and the 
extension (for the first time) of bans on 
bombing and violence to include labor-mo- 
tivated trouble. Another blessing as one 
Meinber saw it was that lengthy civil rights 
debate prevented other unnecessary liberal 
legislation from being considered. Still over- 
locked are these factors: (1) Discrimination 
according to many is greater in the North; 
(2) the crime rate and illegitimate birth rate 
in integrated areas are soaring. 

The civil rights bill—whatever it may be 
by that time—should pass next week. Other 
controversial problems confronting us, 
awaiting attention, include: (1) Political 
postponement of interest rate ceiling re- 
moval; (2) socialized medicine; (3) Federal 
aid to education; (4) increased immigra- 
tion quotas; (5) increased Federal aid to 
promote growth of export trade. 

Some interesting defense capability fig- 
ures came to my attention the other day. 
Before anyone takes to the hills, stampeded 
by an election year’s military scare talk, 
he might ponder this for a moment: What 
if we could swap positions with the Rus- 
sians? If you could trade places, and prob- 
lems, with them tomorrow, both nations 
would still have operational missiles with 
lethal destructive capability, but you would 
also face a nuclear bomber force at least 
four times the size of yours, poised at innu- 
merable nearby bases in every direction from 
you, and against which you have virtually 
no proven defenses. There would be air- 
craft carriers and strong naval forces cruis- 
ing 100 miles off your coast, capable of 
launching nuclear bombers and missiles. 
Nuclear submarines would lie undetected 
within missile range of every one of your 
major cities. And there you would sit, with 
no comparable weaponry. 

If we traded places with Russia we’d find 
ourselves producing only two-fifths as much 
steel, one-third the hydroelectric power, one- 
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third as much oil, and one-half as much 
aluminum, 10 percent as much natural gas, 
one-third as much copper, and only 5 per- 
cent as many electric motors. To get in 
Russia’s shape, we would have to abandon 
14 out of every 15 miles of highway, de- 
stroy 19 out of every 20 autos and trucks, 
scrap 2 out of every 3 miles of railroad track 
and 60 percent of our freight cars, and sink 
8 out of every 9 merchant ships. And we 
think we’ve got problems. If we traded 
places with Russia, our only gain would be 
a rocket on the moon. Oh, yes, it was free 
enterprise and individual freedom that pro- 
duced our present armed might, and the 
economic strength to support it. 





Progress in Space Promotes Peace and 
Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege last Thursday night to 
attend the reception and banquet given 
by the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce commemorating the second anni- 
versary of the Vanguard I earth satellite, 
and to hear my distinguished colleague 
on the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, the Honorable EMILIo Q. 
Dappario. As the principal speaker on 
this historic occasion, Mr. DADDARIO made 
an excellent anlysis of the great chal- 
lenge and the equally great opportunity 
which lie before us in space. He clearly 
pointed out why this Nation must recap- 
ture the leadership in space technology 
to maintain the security of the free 
world. I urge my colleagues to give 
careful study to his speech which 
follows: 

TExT OF REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN EMILIO 
Q@. DADDARIO DELIVERED AT SECOND ANNIVER- 
SARY CELEBRATION OF VANGUARD I, AT BALTI- 
MORE, MpD., MarkcH 17, 1960 
From Portland, Maine, to Norfolk, Va., 

crowding against the eastern Atlantic sea- 
board, live approximately 40 million Amer- 
icans. This is the greatest concentration of 
population in the United States. Within 
this area is a great amount of our national 
talent and ability. 

This one gigantic community is alert to 
the future, and it has shown its awareness 
by meeting the problems of growth that have 
confronted the Nation. A tremendous road 
network, interwoven with bridges and tun- 
nels, binds it together. Schools by the 
thousands, from the lowest to the highest 
levels of education, have been provided. In 
our midst are located some of the outstand- 
ing intellectual communities of the world. 

I live and work in this community as many 
of you do, and know the great concern that 
exists about the state of our national effort 
in space. Our people respect achievement. 
They were proud when Vanguard I was fired 
into orbit 2 years ago today. They were 
proud of the technical accomplishments, in 
which the Martin Co. played such a large 
part. They had a natural expectation that 
the United States would be first in space. 
They saw the Vanguard accomplishment as 
a great step forward in the reestablishment 
of our world position. They expect that 
more will be done and demand that it shall. 
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Within the week, we have seen a 94.8- 
pound sphere hurled millions of miles into 
space. Pioneer V is on its way to a 527-mil- 
lion-mile trip around the sun. It carries 
five principal scientific experiments to teach 
us more about the universe. This, too, is a 
heartening accomplishment and deserves to 
be applauded. 

To some, the exploration and uses of space 
are an illusion. It is not unusual to hit 
pockets of doubt in the course of our prog- 
ress. You hear expressions of scorn about 
visionaries, and severe concern about the 
pocketbook. I am reminded of the words 
Columbus wrote in a letter after his first 
voyage: 

“For although men have talked or writ- 
ten of these lands, all was conjecture with- 
out getting a look at it, but amounted only 
to this, that those who heard, for the most 
part listened and judged it more a fable 
than that there was anything in it, how- 
ever small.” 

Consider that Columbus was beset by some 
of the same difficulties that our scientists 
and engineers face today. He was required 
to submit his proposal to the so-called Tala- 
vera commission of learned men for review 
and to justify his requirements. They held 
hearings in the year 1486, and issued their 
report in the year 1490, 414 years later. They 
judged that the promises of Columbus “were 
impossible and vain and worthy of rejec- 
tion.” They reported to their royal majes- 
ties that it was “not a proper object for their 
royal authority to favor an affair that rests 
on such weak foundations and which ap- 
peared uncertain anc impossible to any edu- 
cated person, however little learning he might 
have.” 

Yet, curiously enough, it was the educated, 
then as now, who knew how well the founda- 
tions had been laid for such a trip. For cen- 
turies, men had been making discoveries that 
pieced together the maps from which Colum- 
bus’s great design sprang. 

The Renaissance was a great age of ex- 
ploration, not unlike today. We have broken 
the bounds of many scientific fields, and we 
have discovered others that our scientists 
long to invade. Historians think that the 
welfare of a country and its will to explore 
may be closely related. The energy, the in- 
quiring mind, the courage for endurance that 
find expression in exploration may well turn 
out in themselves to be the most important 
measures of a country’s greatness. I hope the 
zeal and courage that have brought us in 
this half century to the top of Everest, to 
the North and South Poles, to the greatest 
depths of the oceans, and even into the 
heart of the atom, will not lessen. 

Why do men seek these things? It is 
sometimes difficult to explain why it was 
necessary to get to Timbuktu or Lhasa, or 
even Everest or the Matterhorn. The com- 
mon motives for exploration are given as 
conquest, military advantage, plunder or 
trade advantage, commercial gair or scien- 
tific advantage. Yet, I rather like a some- 
what more irreverent analysis by the sage of 
Baltimore, the late H. L. Mencken. He said: 

“The value the world sets upon motives is 
often unjust and inaccurate. Consider, for 
example, two of them: mere insatiable 
curiosity and the desire to do good. The lat- 
ter is put high above the former, and yet 
it is the former that moves one of the most 
useful men the human race has yet pro- 
duced—the scientific investigator. What ac- 
tually urges him on is not some brummagem 
idea of service, but a boundless, almost path- 
ological thirst to penetrate the unknown, 
to uncover the secret, to find out what has 
not been found out before. His prototype is 
not the liberator releasing slaves, the good 
Samaritan lifting up the fallen, but a dog 
sniffing tremulously at an infinite series of 
ravholes.” 
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And today, of course, on the heels of the 
scientific investigator comes the congres- 
sional investigator. 

Why should Congress, or the Government, 
display so much interest in scientific ad- 
vance, the quest for knowledge? Why should 
men of industry or the university, or the 
laboratory spend so much time coming to 
tell of their plans to people on Capitol Hill? 

I am privileged to be a Member of the 
House of Representatives, assigned to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
chaired by the Honorable OvERTON BROOKS, 
of Louisiana. A parallel space committee 
exists in the Senate. When these commit- 
tees were established at the beginning of this 
86th Congress, they were the first new 
parallel standing committees created in half 
a century. 

These committees were created because 
Washington has recognized that science and 
innovation is the greatest single factor af- 
fecting our future economic growth and 
national security. Radical technological 
change has forced repeated attempts to ad- 
just our policymaking processes so we can 
best use, or come to grips with, the challenge 
of research and development. An analysis of 
the 1961 budget shows that some $8,391 
million is identified as Federal support of 
research and development. How we spend 
that money is very important to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. In a sense, we are diverting 
money from his pocket to what we believe is 
necessary for the common good and the na- 
tional security. He expects that this money 
will not be spent lightly, and he is entitled 
to a close review of these efforts. 

While we are reviewing these programs, it 
is also the responsibility of Congress to estab- 
lish governmental policies in science and 
astronautics. We are confronted with issues 
of a highly technical nature in an era of 
exploding technology. The world is in the 
grip of a scientific revolution, which offers 
both promise and danger. It is of vital im- 
portance that we, the lawmakers, make every 
effort to understand the implications of the 
language the scientists sneak, so that we may 
incorporate this knowledge into planning for 
national security and industrial well- 
being. 

We must make every effort to know what is 
happening in scientific areas. We must 
analyZe these issues and the needs they pose. 
We must bring together men from govern- 
ment and industry—in short—the best brains 
we can summon to our assistance in this 
task, listen to proposals for solution, investi- 
gate conditions, seek to choose wisely among 
courses of action set before us and act to pro- 
pose laws that can help secure a more orderly 
progress. 

Congress has set the policy that U.S. activi- 
ties in outer space should be devoted to 
peaceful purposes for the benefit of all man- 
kind. Project Vanguard satellites were 
launched on such peaceful missions, to gather 
data for analysis by scientists throughout 
the world. One small package of instru- 
ments in Vanguard I has provided a tre- 
mendous amount of information. 

Since that launching, there have been a 
number of others, up to and including the 
successful Pioneer V. There have been other 
attempts which have failed. There have 
been efforts canceled because no back-ups 
were available, the funds not having been 
provided. And criticisms have continued of 
low priorities, piecemeal funding, and too 
many administrative channels—faults which 
plagued the first Vanguard, as well as its 
successors. 

These continued criticisms caused disquiet 
across the country last fall and led to many 
reappraisals. When Congress reconvened in 
January, our committee undertook a broad 
look at the posture of our space effort, the 
nature of the so-called space gap, and the 
details of the criticisms. 
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We have heard considerable testimony from 
many witnesses—diplomats, defense experts, 
space experts, scientists, administrators, and 
businesmen. Some disputed others. Many 
acknowledged past errors in the space pro- 
gram. Others tied our space effort to na- 
tional policy and the defense of the Nation, 
while still others cried out that defense has 
no part to play in space. 

From these posture hearings, still to be 
concluded, I have personally drawn some 
tentative conclusions: 

First, space exploration is one of the major 
keys to our survival. This has far-reaching 
significance in the cold war today and the 
possibility of global conflict in the future, 
Rightly or wrongly, world opinion has asso- 
ciated Russian achievement in space with 
general Communist technological superiority. 
This fact was substantiated by Under Secre- 
tary of State Livingston Merchant, when he 
acknowledged that the spectacular nature of 
the space effort in Russia has made the job 
of the State Department a tougher one. The 
following day, the Director of the US. Infor- 
mation Agency, George V. Allen, said bluntly 
that space achievements go far beyond their 
intrinsic importance when they are examined 
by the peoples of other countries. 

The second conclusion I have drawn is that 
space holds advantages for both civilian and 
military users. and it can be dangerously 
unrealistic to hold to artificial compartments 
for civil and military research. 

Going back to the posture hearings again, 
the committee has heard testimony from 
numerous civilian and military leaders in 
the Department of Defense. Each recognized 
the need for the military in the space race; 
some stated the case more strongly than 
others. General Trudeau, Admiral Hayward, 
and General Schriever did an excellent job 
of enlightening the public to the potential 
threat from space. The committee also 
heard the NASA 10-year program, calling for 
ever-increasing performance’ in space 
throughout the next decade. 

My third conclusion is that there is a criti- 
cal urgency associated with the space pro- 
gram. For years, members of the Department 
of Defense—then the only organization with 
a capability for space filight—could not even 
refer to satellites or space exploration. Our 
attitudes changed when the first sputnik 
temporarily shattered our national smugness 
and complacency. That Russian vehicle and 
subsequent Russian space accomplishments 
gave us the shot in the arm to press forward 
in search of a way for survival in the space 
age. As a result, we expanded our missile 
and space base. The foremost space ques- 
tion before the public today is: When will 
we catch up with the U.S.S.R.? 

Our Nation has excelled over all other na- 
tions in this industrial age because we have 
been able, through our vast industrial 
energies and resources, to produce results 
faster and better than any other people. 
And I propose to you that the concentrated, 
vigorous application of our national talents 
and abilities cannot only overcome the Rus- 
sian space lead, but can also surpass it. The 
full utilization of our resources would leave 
no doubt in the mind of the world regarding 
the effectiveness of the democratic system 
to meet any challenge and overcome any 
obstacle. 

There are several other conclusions that 
I have reached during these past 2 months 
of hearings. But I believe the three just 
mentioned are the most important. To re- 
capitulate: (1) Space exnloration is one of 
the keys to survival. (2) There is a need 
for both the military and civilian approach 
to space. (3) There is urgency associated 
with the program. 

Let us again refer to the NASA’s 10-year 
program for space. To many, the program 
is realistic and acceptable. To me, the pro- 
gram lacks foresight and urgency. I would 
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take exception to the timing of many proj- 
ects, but will limit my remarks to only three 
major areas: The F-1 engine; Project Rover, 
the nuclear-powered rocket; and NASA's lack 
of a plan for manned lunar landing during 
this 10-year period. 

The F-1 engine, being developed by North 
American’s Rocketdyne Division for NASA, 
will produce 144 million pounds of thrust. 
Four of these engines will be clustered to 
make the Nova launch vehicle of 6 million 
pounds of thrust, enough thrust to launch 
a manned interplanetary mission. 

The NASA claims that this engine has been 
delayed 12 to 18 months, due to lack of 
funds in the 1960 budget. As a result, the 
first flight test is not scheduled until 1968, 
and no date has been sect for the completion 
of the Nova space vehicle. It will be 8 years 
before we are ready to flight-test this vehicle. 
Is that urgency? Is it typical of the urgency 
associated with the space prozram? I assure 
you that I am vitally concerned, and I sus- 
pect you are, too. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission wit- 
nesses appeared to discuss the nuclear pro- 
pulsion powerplant, their testimony con- 
flicted, in my opinion, with that of the NASA 
witnesses. Project Rover, the nuclear-pow- 
ered rocket, is being developed jointly by 
AEC and NASA. The AEC is responsible for 
designing and operating an engine. NASA 
takes it from there, assembles it, flies it and 
fits it into the space program. The AEC 
witnesses stated that they can develop the 
Rover device and demonstrate its actual use, 
probably in a shorter time than set forth in 
the requirement. 

The NASA witnesses, however, were much 
more conservative. They assured the com- 
mittee that the program is being expedited 
to the fullest extent. So the debate is on— 
it will continue for years to come. How will 
it be resolved? Hopefully, there is a scnse 
of urgency in the AKC, as indicated by the 
fact that on March 8, the AEC itself trans- 
ferred funds within its budget to add $11 
million to the Project Rover experiments. I 
see no comparable sense of urgency in the 
NASA program. And yet, Knowing the im- 
portance of this project, I long to sympathize 
with the AEC witness who commented: “I 
would like to see this one have the stars and 
stripes on it, for a change.” 

The last point I wish to make regards 
NASA’s lack of a plan for a manned lunar 
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landing during the next 10 years. There are 
rumors already flying that the USSR. will 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik revolution on the moon. Will we be there 
to greet them? Or is that the day we shall 
promise to accelerate our program for a 
manned lunar landing? 

Mr. Khrushchev has already boasted that 
the mark of the Soviet Union has been 
stamned on the moon. It is well within the 
technical and industrial caracity of the 
Russians to land a man on the mcon one 
day in the near future. 

The future of the free world may well de- 
pend on whether or not a U.S. mission is 
already on the moon when that event occurs. 

Consider the possibility of a Russian lunar 
base and the threat that could literally be 
hung over the heads of the free world. Gen. 
Homer Boushey, of the USAF, was the first 
to speak out in favor of a lunar base, its 
espabilities and potential. His remarks 
were scoffed at in some circles. I, for one, 
fear the resuits of being second on the moon. 
A manned lunar landing and return, in the 
1970’s, @s NASA outlines its scheduie, is 
much to late. 

The first need, then, is the recognition 
that we must be first. I believe that we 
cannot fail, if we resolutely determine that 
we will not. Once that is accepted, some 
other lines of approach fall into place. 

We must, for instance, make better use of 
the resources of industry and management 
available to us in this country. We know 
that the full scale of the skills and talents 
here have scarcely been tapped. Even in 
production, we are not making the defense 
effort today in terms of proportion of gross 
national product that we were in 1953—-and 
we are making only one-fifth the effort we 
made in Werld War II, when we knew it had 
to be done. 

We must do everything we can to stream- 
line, and to make more effective the organ- 


ization and management of our national 
programs. Few believe that we are squeez- 


ing every last ounce of effort out of our 
Dcfense Establishment. I can tell you 
candidly that I do not think we have en- 
listed all our managerial talent in this 
space field. We certainly do not see the 
single-mindedness of a Manhattan district 
in this space effort. 

Even in such a field as communication of 
information regarding the state of the art, 
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more must be cone. Researchers are com- 
plaining about the proliferation of scientific 
papers and meetings. Industry is said to 
be committing some $21 million a year to 
these exchanges, which consume 258,000 
man-days of technical time, and it has been 
difficult to weed out overlapping and dupli- 
cation. 

Is the way we disseminate technical in- 
formation good enough to meet the chal- 
lenge of modern technology? A _ recent 
Guggenheim Foundation study urged we go 
beyond our traditional ways to seek better 
methods that could produce important re- 
sults. 

We have made real gains in awakening to 
scientific research and findings elsewhere in 
the world. Government has intensified the 
translation of scientific documents. We are 
translating more papers on scientific work 
than ever before. The material is made 
available to industry through the Office of 
Technical Services of the Department of 
Commerce, and there has been a growing in- 
terest. 
monographs every month, and that more 
libraries, industrial and public, have started 
following the material. The twice-monthly 
publication, Technical Translations, which 
started a year ago with 150 to 175 listings of 
new transiations, now lists about 600 an 
issue. Government is thus pointing out 
some 12,000 to 13,000 translations a year 
which may be of use. Industry is also 
showing interest in a projected publication 
that would digest news releases and articles 
in Russian journals, so that a quicker break 
is possible in learning what the Russians are 
doing. 

Today, the problems of space research, de- 
velopment, exploration and exploitation are 
still in their infancy. Vanguard I was a 
stepping-stone to a great future. What is 
still needed is a firm and clear decision by 
the United States and the free world to press 
ahead. The Communists are making capital 
of space exploration and the propaganda 
that goes with it. They found in their 
space 
themselves and to the world what they could 
do in a highly advanced technology. The 
United States must counter this propaganda 
by unleashing its technological know-how 
and industrial power to regain world leader- 
ship in the space race. Then our deeds will 
speak for themselves. 
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Tvespay, Marcu 22, 1960 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 21, 
1960) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we come confessing 
that the world is so much with us that 
too often the far look hides the nearest 
mercies. With our minds so intent upon 
questions that affect the planet which is 
our home, help us not to lose the shining 
values of the common, yet precious, 
things we are tempted to take for 
granted. 

Make us thankful that our friends are 
Patient with us, and take time to under- 
Stand us, and that there are those who 
love us and believe in us, when we give 
them so little in return. 


Help us to see how much has come to 
us, and still comes with each new day, 
that we have done nothing to deserve; 
for what have we that we have not re- 
ceived? 

Forbid that our pessimism and gloom 
should but add to the hopelessness that 
is in the world. Defying all the pres- 
sures of evil, may we be strengthened 
with might, and in the faith that we can 
be a part of Thy truth that is marching 
on, pushing back evil, and establishing 
the good. 

As spokesmen for the Nation whose 
ideals are as a rainbow arching the 
world’s dark sky, make Thy servants 
here in the ministry of public affairs 
sufficient for the tasks destiny is calling 
upon them to undertake. 

We ask it in the dear 

ame. Amen. 


Redeemer’s 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, March 21, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 2482) to remove 
geographical limitations on activities of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for 
other purposes, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 


House had passed the following bills and-~ 


joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 3313. An act to amend section 200 of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of: 
1940 to permit the establishment of certain 
facts by a declaration under penalty of per- 
jury in lieu of an affidavit; 

H.R. 5055. An act to change a certain re- 
striction on the use of certain real property 
heretofore conveyed to the city of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., by the United States; 

H.R. 7966. An act to amend section 601 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the furnishing of needed services of optome- 
trists to veterans having service-connected 
€ye conditions; 
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H.R. 8868. An act for the relief of the 
Albertson Water District, Nassau County, 
N.Y. 

H.R. 9084. An act to repeal certain retire- 
ment promotion authority of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; 

H.R. 9543. An act to revise the boundaries 
and change the name of the Stones River 
National Military Park, Tenn., and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 9921. An act to validate certain pay- 
ments of additional pay for sea duty made 
to members and former members of the U.S. 
Coast Guard: 

H.R. 10840. An act to amend Public Law 
85-626 relating to dual rate contract agree- 

nents; 

H.J. Res. 605. Joint resolution providing 
for the preparation and completion of plans 
for a comprehensive observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the formation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and 

H.J. Res. 640. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial of 
the birth of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

S.601. An act to authorize and provide for 
the construction of the Bardwell Reservoir; 

S.1712. An act to extend the application 
of the Motorboat Act of 1940 to certain pos- 
sessions of the United States; 

S. 2185. An act to provide appropriate pub- 
lic recognition of the gallant action of the 
Steamship Meredith Victory in the December 
1950 evacuation of Hungnam, Korea; 

S. 2483. An act to provide flexibility in the 
performance of certain functions of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the 
Weather Bureau; and 

S.J. Res.115. Joint resolution authorizing 
the purchase of certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its conveyance to the 
Pan American Health Organization for use 
as a headquarters site. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 3313. An act to amend section 200 of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 
1940 to permit the establishment of certain 
facts by a declaration under penalty of per- 
jury in lieu of an affidavit; and 

H.R.7966. An act to amend section 601 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
for the furnishing of needed services of op- 
tometrists to veterans having service-con- 
nected eye conditions; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

H.R. 5055. An act to change a certain re- 
striction on the use of certain real property 
heretofore conveyed to the city of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., by the United States; 

H.R. 9084. An act to repeal certain retire- 
ment promotion authority of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; and 

H.R. 10840. An act to amend Pubiic Law 
85-626 relating to dual rate contract agree- 
ments; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8868. An act for the relief of the Al- 
bertson Water District, Nassau County, N.Y.; 

H.R. 9921. An act to validate certain pay- 
ments of additional pay for sea duty made to 
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members and former members of the US. 
Coast Guard; 

H.J. Res. 605. Joint resolution providing 
for the preparation and completion of plans 
for a comprehensive observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and 

H.J. Res. 640. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a 
proclamation in connection with the cen- 
tennial of the birth of General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 9543. An act to revise the boundaries 
and change the name of the Stones River 
National Military Park, Tenn., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Iask unanimous consent that there 
be the usual morning hour, subject to 
a 3-minute limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL COURT 
OF COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. KENNEDY], I present, for appro- 
priate reference, resolutions adopted by 
the General Court of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, relating to the inclu- 
sion of health insurance coverage as part 
of social security benefits. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO ENACT THE FORAND 
BILL To PRoOvIDE HEALTH INSURANCE Cov- 
ERAGE AS PART OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Whereas the Forand bill now pending be- 
fore the Congress of the United States pro- 
vides health insurance coverage as part of 
social security benefits thereby providing 
9 out of 10 people 65 years of age and over 
with heaith and hospitalization benefits as 
part of their social security benefits, said 
benefits to be paid for by the beneficiaries 
during their working years; and 

Whereas said bill has the endorsement of 
many medical and hospital authorities and 
is considered essential to meet the growing 
need for more adequate medical care for 
elderly people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to give early and 
favorable consideration to the enactment 
of the Forand bill providing health insur- 
ance coverage as part of social security bene- 
fits; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this Common- 
Wealth. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 29, 1960. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
Adopted in the senate in concurrence 
Murch 2, 1960. 
IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH D. Warp. 
Secretary o7 the Commonwealth. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two resolutions, one adopted 
by the town board of the town of Rot- 
terdam, N.Y., relating to additiona] 
scholarships in the field of science and 
engineering, and the second adopted by 
the Medical Society of Montgomery 
County, N.Y., relating to governmenta] 
control of the practice of medicine. 

There being no objection, the resoly- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY TOWN BOARD OF ROTTERDAM, 
N.Y. 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in Congress that would set aside and invest 
$100 million in World War II enemy war 
assets seized from Germany and Japan with 
the interest thereon to be used for the estab- 
lishment of 2,000 additional scholarships in 
the field of science and engineering; and 

Whereas although priority and preference 
in the awarding of the aforementioned schol- 
arships will be given to children of veterans 
of World Wars I and II and the Korean con- 
flict, nonveterans will also be eligible for 
the award: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Town Board of the 
Town of Rotterdam urge the passage and 
enactment into law of U.S. Senate bill No. 
105 as a positive step in strengthening and 
broadening additional programs in science 
and engineering: and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to U.S. Senators KENNETH B, 
KEATING and Jacos K. JAVITS and Congress- 
man SAMUEL S. STRATTON. 


RESOLUTION BY THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
COUNTY OF MONTGOMERY, N.Y. 


Whereas efforts to place the practice of 
medicine under governmental control are 
increasing each year; and 

Whereas amendments to the social security 
law are the favorite instruments for those 
who favor governmental medicine; and 

Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) is the 
1950 version of the continuing efforts of the 
proponents of governmental medicine; and 

Whereas the bill would set up a system 
whereby a Federal agency would set arbitrary 
standards for medical care and dictate fees 
and charges; and 

Whereas the doctor-patient relationship 
would be seriously impaired, if not destroyed; 
and 

Whereas it would put the Federal Gov- 
ernment into an area of health care with 
which it is not equipped to cope; and 

Whereas it would be most difficult if not 
impossible to provide the best medical care 
under « Government-dominated program, 
which the passage of the Forand bill, or any 
bill of a similar type would bring about: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Mont- 
gomery County Medical Society marshal all 
their resources for the purpose of preventing 
the enactment of the Forand bill, or any bill 
of a similar type; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman SaMue. S. STRATTON, 
Senator Jacon K. Javits, Senator KENNETH B. 
KEATING, and Hon. Wiu.Bur MILLs, chairman, 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota? 

S. 3250. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 

the Interior to provide water and sewage 
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disposal facilities to the Medora area adjoin- 
ing the Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park, N. Dak., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.3251. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage private 
investment abroad in less developed areas 
and thereby promote American industry and 
reduce Government expenditures for for- 
eign economic assistance in such areas; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

S. 3252. A bill relating to the furnishing of 
assistance in financing economic develop- 
ment projects carried on by private enter- 
prise in foreign countries; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he In- 
troduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 3253. A bill to amend subchapter B of 
chapter 12 (relating to transfers for gift 
tax purposes) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. DwWoRrR::HAK): 

S. 3254. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to permit the occupancy and 
use by the Congressional Club of certain 
lands in the District of Columbia which are 
under the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and 
Mr. Byro of West Virginia): 

8.3255. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $1,8v0 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted 
to earn without deductions being made from 
the insurance benefits payable to them un- 
der such title; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

8.3256. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a National Showcase of the Arts 
and Sciences in the District of Columbia to 
encourage young American artists and scien- 
tists; to authorize the holding of an Inter- 
national Olympiad of the Arts and Sciences 
on a biennial basis in the District of Ccohim- 
bia and thus to enhance the prospects of a 
durable peace; and for other purposes: to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

8.3257. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traflic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners’ per- 
mits; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BIPLE (for himself 
BEALL) (by request): 

8.3258. A hiil to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act: 
. the Committee on the District of Colum- 

a. 


and Mr. 





FOREIGN BUSINESS CORFORATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing two bills to encourage 
U.S. investors to establish businesses in 
the less-developed areas of the free world 
now receiving aid under the mutual secu- 
rity program. These businesses would 
be called forcign business corporations— 
FBC’s—and operate under a system of 
tax deferrals designed to stimulate U.S. 
private investment in less-developed na- 
tions. Many of the provisions in this 
Proposed legislation are the counterpart 
to sections of H.R. 5, introduced by Rep- 
resentative HALE Boccs, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, scheduled for consideration 
by the House of Representatives in the 
near future. 
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Though they seek the same objective, 
my bills carry out the recommendations 
of the so-called Straus report, made to 
the State Department as the result of 
an amendment I sponsored to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958. The report was 
entitled ‘““Expanding Private Investment 
for Free World Economic Growth.” 

I predict that in the next campaign 
foreign economic policy will be one of 
the major issues before our country, both 
as it concerns our imbalance in inter- 
national payments and as it concerns 
our exports and imports. 

There is no way in which we can 
buck up the amount of econcmic devel- 
opment of the less-developed areas of the 
free world unless we enlist American free 
enterprise in the process. This is one 
of the free world’s greatest problems. 

Let uS remember that the Russians 
are rivaling us now with a program esti- 
mated at $700 million. 

I am also introducing legislation which 
would allow the Dcvelopment Loan Fund 
to purenase equity securities, thus in- 
creasing the number of private enter- 
prises eligible for DLF financing. The 
entire legislative package represents di- 
rect implementation of almost all the 
major recommendations requiring legis- 
ative action contained in the special 
State Department report on “Expanding 
Private Investment for Free World Eco- 
nomic Growth”; prepared under the di- 
rection of Ralph Straus and issued in 
April 1859, this report was the result 
of an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act offered by me in 1958. 

Mcasures to expand direct U.S. private 
oversea investment should be classi- 
fied as long-range insurance against any 
prolonged deficit in our balance-of-pay- 
ments picture. From 1950 to 1958, $16 
biilicn flovred back into the United States 
as earnings on private oversea invest- 
ment—a net gain of $7 billion over the 
Girect outflow during the same period. 
In 1958, when U.S. exports slumped by 
$3 billion, our earnings on private over- 
sea investment held remarkably steady 
at $2.2 billion and alone kept our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit from dipping 
an additional $1.1 billion. 

In the newly developing countries, pri- 
vate U.S. investors can advance U.S. for- 
eign policy through stimulating the 
growth of the private sector of their 
economies which must he strengthened 
if free political and economic institu- 
tions are to survive. This legislation is 
designed to project the kest elements in 
U.S. private enterprise into the less- 
develoned areas intreducing their peo- 
ples to the competitive energy, initia- 
tive, inventiveness, technology, man- 
agerial skill, and credit that we have to 
offer in such abundance, while these 
investments aid in the growth of new 
mass production and consumption ir 
these areas eager for U.S. goods. 

The entire package of proposals giving 
tax incentives to investors in the less 
developed areas would permit U.S. indus- 
try to meet foreign competitors on more 
even terms. There are 72 countries 
now give’ preferential tax  treat- 
ment to income earned in foreign coun- 
tries: 26 of them do not tax foreign- 
earned income at all, and 13 ccuniries 
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provide for tax deferment similar to this 
bill. For example, private investors in 
the United Kingdom, which has a sys- 
tem of oversea trade corporations sim- 
ilar to the proposed FBC’s, were able to 
make new direct investments in less de- 
veloped nations three times greater than 
U.S. investors, in proportion to the 
gross national product of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

One of the key tax proposals would 
permit deferral on the earnings of a 
foreign business corporation until they 
are distributed among stockholders in 
the United States, and in the case of 
other U.S.-owned enterprises in devel- 
oped countries, reinvestment of their 
earnings in FBC’s operating in less de- 
veloped areas will also make them eli- 
gible for the same tax deferral arrange- 
ment. 

One of the free world’s most pressing 
problems demanding the joint partner- 
ship efforts of all our industrialized 
countries is how to increase the finan- 
cial resources available as development 
capital in Africa, Latin America, the 
Mideast, and parts of Asia. We esti- 
mate that about $4 billion a year repre- 
sents the total net development assist- 
ance, public and private, by the West 
currently available in less developed na- 
tions—as compared with the average of 
$700 million annually in Soviet aid to 
non-Communist underdeveloped areas. 
We are spending about $3.20 for each 
person living in them, while the Russians 
are investing roughly 56 cents per capita. 
But the rate of progress is not accept- 
able to these peoples. Living standards 
are inching forward about 1 percent 
annually, and in actuality they are fight- 
ing a holding action trying to keep their 
standards from slipping backward in the 
face of predictions of population in- 
creases. 

Hiowever, if maximum use were made 
of these proposed amendments on tax 
deferral of reinvested earnings in these 
underdeveloped areas, an amount equiv- 
alent to the entire Soviet economic aid 
program — $700 million — conceivably= 
could be channeled into them. I would 
hope that double that amount in new 
investment would become available be- 
cause of these amendments, including 
the one establishing foreign business 
corporations. Another corollary effect 
of creating the FBC’s may well be to 
encourage U.S.-owned, foreign-based 
companies located in low-tax countries 
like Switzerland, Panama, Venezuela, 
Liberia, and the Bahamas to return to 
the United States as foreign business 
corporations, thus remitting millions of 
earnings to the United States and in- 
creasing Treasury revenues. 

Another amendment in the package 
would permit capital losses by a foreign 
business corporation to be passed on to 
the stockholder who can list them as a 
tax deduction against ordinary income, 
Similar to the provision already operat- 
ing in the -Small Business Investment 
Act. Also, there is a provision permit- 
ting tax deferral on payments in stock 
or proprietary interest for technical aid 
to business in less developed countries. 

Regarding these two amendments, the 
first would do much to remove a major 
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fear of U.S. private investors that a po- 
litical upheaval may hand them a total 
loss on investments in a less developed 
area. This amendment should encour- 
age them to take that risk more often, 
knowing that it can be written off 
against earnings on successful invest- 
ments, thereby encouraging dollar in- 
flow into potentially valuable enterprises 
which will help in the development of 
these areas and actually contribute to 
political stability. The second amend- 
ment dealing with the investment of 
technical services has the psychological 
benefit of alining U.S. business in close 
partnership with local enterprise in a 
less developed foreign country and is an 
investment which involves no capital 
outflow from the United States, but 
nonetheless does yield a dollar return, 
again brightening our -balance-of-pay- 
ments picture. 

The three amendments to the Mutual 
Security Act would give the Development 
Loan Fund the authority to, first, pur- 
chase equity securities in private enter- 
prise in newly developing countries from 
its own funds; second, purchase equity 
securities in private enterprises in these 
same countries out of Public Law 480 
funds; and, third, make loans from Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds to private enterprises 
owned by U.S. citizens living in foreign 
countries and to businesses in which U.S. 
citizens own at least 10 percent of the 
voting stock. 

These amendments should allow us to 
get maximum mileage out of our public 
investment funds now under the direc- 
tion of the Development Loan Fund, 
which present has $450 million in un- 
committed funds and has pending a re- 
quest for a $700-million authorization 
under this year’s mutual security pro- 
gram. It would also make available sev- 
eral hundreds of millions in Public Law 
480 funds to bolster that effort. All 
three amendments breaden the scope of 
private enterprise functions which would 
be eligible for DLF financing and should 
increase the overall effectiveness of our 
public program for promoting free 
world economic growth, especially in the 
less developed areas. 

I hope very much that whatever is done 
in the other body, this body will give 
immediate and urgent attention to this 
problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a reply to 
me from the Department of Justice, 
dated June 17, 1959, but which I have 
updated by communicating with the De- 
partment, which tells me that its answer 
is just as good today as it was then. 

The reply relates to the antitrust policy 
of the United States when it comes to 
private investments abroad by companies 
which are under some elements of legal 
or quasi-legal compulsion or business 
necessity in assessing the legality of a 
foreign arrangement under the antitrust 
laws, as to whether the acts they would 
be performing in their investments and 
operations abroad would conform to the 
antitrust laws of the United States. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, December 9, 1959. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Javits: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of December 2, 1959, 
concerning the State Department report on 
“expanding private investment for free world 
economic growth.” 

In my letter of June 17, 1959, to which you 
refer, I stated that the Department of Justice 
is generally in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of that report on the subject of the 
antitrust laws and foreign investment. This 
Department continues to have the views ex- 
pressed in that letter. Our liaison procedure 
with the Department of State, mentioned 
therein, with reference to proposed antitrust 
actions and suits which might affect foreign 
policy, as well as international restrictive 
practices generally, is presently in effect with 
very satisfactory results. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rorert A. Bicks, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division, 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, June 17, 1959. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAvirs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR JAVITS: This is in reply 
to your letter of May 27, 1959, to the Attorney 
General, acknowledged on June 3, 1959, with 
respect to the antitrust recommendations 
contained in the report on “expanding pri- 
vate investment for free world economic 
growth.” This report was prepared under 
the direction of Ralph I. Straus, as Special 
Consultant to the Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, pursuant to section 
413(c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
under an amendment which you proposed to 
the Senate. 

We have been much interested in this re- 
port and I, with Mr. Fugate of the Antitrust 
Division staff, participated in a discussion 
with Mr. Straus and his group on the par- 
ticular subject of Antitrust and Foreign In- 
vestment. This consultation which Mr. 
Straus conducted with those in the Govern- 
ment particularly interested in antitrust 
matters and with experts in the antitrust 
field in private practice, was exiremely help- 
ful to all concerned. 

We were pleased to note that Mr. Straus 
and his group endorsed continued US. op- 
position to international cartels and monop- 
olies and affirmed the public interest in en- 
forcing the antitrust laws with respect to 
U.S. foreign trade. The Straus group dis- 
cussions emphasized the necessity of pre- 
serving our free enterprise system in Amer- 
ican foreign investment as a matter of great 
importance in projecting the proper “image 
of the United States” in the conflict with the 
regimentation of Communist economic et- 
forts. The report also stresses that ‘agree- 
ments that curtail developing countries’ ex- 
port or investment potentials are directly op- 
posed to our objectives of economic growth,” 
and that artificial barriers to trade would 
place at a disadvantage small or medium size 
private American businesses abroad, so that 
they could be easily foreclosed or excluded 
from the market by restrictive or monopolis- 
tic practices on the part of larger rivals. 

We have given careful consideration to the 
recommendations on antitrust contained in 
the Straus report, all of which were dis- 
cussed thoroughly in the consultations in 
which we participated. We have the follow- 
ing comments upon these recommendations. 
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RECOMMENDATION NO. 1 


We recommend authoritative indication of 
the extent to which the Department of Jus- 
tice will take into account elements of legal 
or quasi-legal compulsion or business neces- 
sity in assessing the legality of a foreign 
arrangement under the antitrust laws. 

The Department of Justice, before insti- 
tuting action under the antitrust laws with 
respect to activities in foreign trade, does 
take into consideration the entire factual 
situation including elements of compulsion 
in any foreign countries involved. Recom- 
mendation No. 1 apparently contemplates 
two separate situations: first, where parti- 
cipation in a restrictive arrangement is re- 
quired of an American firm by foreign laws 
or regulations, and second, where an ar- 
rangement is inspired by local custom or by 
special circumstances in a foreign country 
that may amount to business advisability. 

It is our view that, absent any larger con- 
spiracy, a requirement of foreign law is 
usually a justification under our antitrust 
laws for restrictive arrangements abroad to 
the extent that such activities are carried 
on entirely within the bounds of a foreign 
country. There is, of course, a fundamental 
difference between public regulation by a 
foreign government and private regulation 
exerted by a group of companies in a foreign 
country. Also difficult is drawing the line 
between business “convenience” and “im- 
possibility” of doing business otherwise. 
Many of these problems are treated, in part, 
via comments on Recommendation No. 3, 
both with respect to compulsion exerted di- 
rectly or indirectly by a foreign government 
and compulsion exerted by a private group 
of companies in a foreign country. It should 
be borne in mind also, as the Report of the 
Attorney Goencral's National Committee to 
Study the Antitrust Laws has pointed out 
that the Sherman Act “applies only to those 
arrangements between Americans alone, or 
in concert with foreign firms, which have 
such substantial anticompetitive effects on 
this country’s ‘trade or commerce * * * 
with foreign nations’ as to constitute un- 
reasonable restraints” (p. 76). 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 2 


We recommend clarification of and more 
information concerning the willingness of 
the U.S. Government to consider in advance 
the legality under antitrust laws of proposed 
investments abroad. 

We note that the Straus group does not 
favor “advance clearance as a matter of 
routine procedure for foreign transactions,” 
saying that this would not be a healthy thing 
either for the business community or for 
antitrust enforcement. We assume, from the 
comments on page 30 of the report, that this 
recommendation is more of a suggestion that 
the business community be informed of and 
take advantage of the limited clearance pro- 
cedure now available in the Department of 
Justice with respect to foreign arrangements. 
The Department has taken every opportunity 
to publicize this procedure and we will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. The availability 
of the procedure, the so-called “Rvrilroad Re- 
lease” letters, with respect to arrangements 
involving foreign trade may not be well 
known for it is true that while we have had 
several hundred requests for such letters, 
there have been very few relating to foreign 
trade. Of course, there are legal impedi- 
ments to any real clearance program by the 
Department of Justice, since the Attorney 
General is not authorized to give legal 
opinions to private parties. These “Railroad 
Release” letters issued by the Department 
will only be given to a company which sub- 
mits full information to the Department 
with respect to a proposed plan. The De- 
partment may then state as to the proposal 
submitted to it that, if it decides to test the 
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validity of the proposed plan in actual opera- 


tion, it will forego criminal action. This 
procedure was adopted many years ago to 
mitigate business uncertainties in those areas 
where antitrust questions are highly doubt- 
ful as a matter of law, and previously unde- 
cided by a court. In each letter the possi- 
pility of Government civil action is carefully 
preserved. 
RECOMMENDATION NO. 3 

We recommend that, barring unusual cir- 
cumstances, time should be permitted for 
consultation with representatives of the 
foreign government affected if the basis for 
the proposed antitrust action might be re- 
moved by negotiation or if advance notice 
might soften the impact on foreign opinion. 

We believe that this recommendation has 
in it excellent possibilities for resolving many 
of the difficult problems in the foreign trade- 
antitrust field and this course of action is 
one to which the Departments of Justice and 
State have devoted much attention. There 
is now in effect a regular liaison procedure 
whereby the Department of Justice consults 
the Department of State with reference to 
proposed actions and suits which might affect 
the foreign policy of the United States. Mr. 
Becker, legal adviser of the State Depart- 
ment, recently suggested, in an address be- 
fore the New York State Bar Association, 
that the Department of State should play 
a@ more active role than it has in the past in 
attempting to resolve problems or potential 
problems in the foreign relations field aris- 
ing in the administration of the antitrust 
laws. He mentioned that the Department 
of State could do more in the way of affirma- 
tive consultation with the foreign govern- 
ment concerned, with the view of obtaining 
agreement that specific practices or arrange- 
ments are, or are not, contrary to our mutual 
interests. The discussions conducted by the 
Straus group on antitrust prcbiems brought 
out the fact that sometiines restrictive meas- 
ures by private companies in a foreign coun- 
try affecting U.S. imports or exports would 
be contrary to international agreements if 
done directly by the foreign government. 

We agree that discussions wiih a foreign 
government concerning particular restrictive 
activities affecting its trade or its nationals 
as well as our own should be extremely help- 
ful to both governments. This procedure 
has indeed been followed in several anti- 
trust cases. The recommendation of the 
Straus group, as indicated in the report, 
includes coordinating the railroad release 
program of the Department of Justice and 
the liaison procedure between the Depart- 
ments of Justice and State. This, we think, 
would serve aglseful purpose. For example, 
if the Department of Justice had a request 
for a railroad release with reference to a 
proposed restrictive foreign arrangement in- 
volving our trade where pressure to join was 
exerted on an American company, this mat- 
ter could be passed on to the State Depart- 
ment for consultation with the foreign 
government. 

To summarize, we are generally in accord 
with the recommendations of the Straus 
Committee on the subject of antitrust and 
foreign investment. We believe that inter- 
governmental discussion may be very help- 
ful in dealing with the problem of business 
compulsion upon an American company in 
& foreign country whether exerted directly 
or indirectly by a foreign government or by 
acartelized industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBErtT A. BICKS, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 


Mr. JAVITS. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
excerpt from the Straus report, which 
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raises these challenging questions as one 
of the great elements which are inter- 
fering with American private invest- 
ment abroad. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXPANDING PRIVATE INVESTMENT FOR FREE 
Wor.LpD ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Vv. ANTITRUST AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

We recommend authoritative indication 
of the extent to which the Department of 
Justice will take into account elements of 
legal or quasi-legal compulsion or business 
necessity in assessing the legality of a for- 
eign arrangement under the antitrust laws. 

We recommend clarification of and more 
public information concerning the willing- 
ness of the U.S. Government to consider in 
advance the legality under antitrust laws of 
proposed investments abroad. 

We recommend that, barring unusual cir- 
cumstances, time should be permitted for 
consultation with representatives of the for- 
eign government affected if the basis for 
the proposed antitrust action might be re- 
moved by negotiation or if advance notice 
might soften the impact on foreign opinion. 


Mr. JAVITS. The end result of the 
reply of the Department of Justice is 
that thcre is no such inflexible barrier in 
the antitrust laws as many businessmen 
would have us suppose. On the con- 
trary, there is every desire and every 
effort to negotiate each individual sit- 
uation, depending upon the national in- 
terests, so that no businessman needs, 
solely on the advice of his lawyer, to say, 
“Tam not going to move into operations 
abroad.” He should go to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and discuss the situa- 
tion. There are perfectly lawful ways, 
within the policy of the Department, for 
working out his problems. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Javits, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 

S. 3251. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to encourage private in- 
vestment abroad in less developed areas and 
thereby promote American industry and re- 
duce Government expenditures for foreign 
economic assistance in such areas. 

To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. 3252. A bill relating to the furnishing 
of assistance in financing economic devel- 
opment projects carried on by private enter- 
prise in foreign countries. 





NATIONAL SHOWCASE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a bill which will fill a needed 
gap in the picture which foreign visitors, 
as well as the many tourists from our 
own country, feel when they visit the 
Nation's Capital—the capital of the most 
powerful nation in the free world. The 
gap I am referring to is perhaps more 
apparent than real. There are many 
cultural activities in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, but many of them are insufficiently 
encouraged. Moreover, there is a real 
need for the Government to furnish 
leadership in previding mcre cf them. 
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I am introducing this bill, which will 
parallel similar bills introduced in the 
House of Representatives. The bill will 
authorize the establishment of what is 
to be called a “National Showcase of the 
Arts and Sciences in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” The purpose of this showcase 
is to encourage young American artists 
and scientists to aid them in the per- 
formance and exhibition of the products 
of their work. The bill will further au- 
thorize the holding of an International 
Olympiad of the Arts and Sciences on a 
biennial basis in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The center for this program will be 
the Commissioner of Education, who 
shall act as a clearinghouse for all the 
activities authorized by this bill. The 
Commissioner of Education will have the 
benefit of the assistance and advice of an 
advisory committee, whose members 
shall be drawn from government, the 
field of arts, and the field of sciences. 


Members of the advisory committee will . 


serve without compensation, except for 
expenses. 

In the 83d Congress, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a bill, H.R. 7494, sim- 
ilar to the one I am now introducing. 
The bill will authorize the use of vari- 
ous auditoriums which might now be 
used for the general purposes set forth 
in the bill, and it is my hope that when 
the National Cultural Center is com- 
pleted, its magnificent facilities will be 
made available. The exhibitions and 
performances to be presented will be 
largely developed with the aid of educa- 
tional institutions and professional as- 
sociations located throughout the Na- 
tion. The Biennial Olympiad also au- 
thorized by this bill will invite partici- 
pation by the nations of the whole world 
in the spirit of the Olympiad now con- 
ducted in the field of sports. 

The program envisaged by this bill 
will be without cost to the Government. 
Financial dependence for the exhibi- 
tions, productions, programs, and so 
forth, will be borne by private institu- 
tions. Section 7(b) of the bill authorizes 
the Commissioner of Education to re- 
ceive contributions from any source to 


assist in carrying out the programs and_ 


activities authorized by the bill. Such 
contributions shall be held by the Treas- 
ury in a special fund, and the transac- 
tions of the Commissioner of Education 
shall be audited by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. In brief, Iam not proposing a sub- 
sidized program. I am proposing, in- 
stead, machinery to utilize the resources 
which are available now. 

Mr. President, the scientists and 
artists of America have no reason for 
apology. Their accomplishments are 
hailed throughout the world, and are 
recognized by those citizens of other 
countries who have similar interests and 
aspirations. On the other hand, the 
public image of the United States, in 
many countries of the world, fails to in- 
clude a true appreciation of our interest 
in the arts and pure sciences. We are 
recognized as a nation of material ac- 
complishment and efficiency, not as a 
nation of the spirit. It seems to me that 
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this misleading impression should be dis- 
pelled. I, therefore, introduce this pro- 
posed legislation, for appropriate refer- 
ence, with the hope that it will be acted 
upon quickly in the public interest. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The bill (S. 3256) to authorize the 
establishment of a National Showcase 
of the Arts and Sciences in the District 
of Columbia to encourazge young Amer- 
ican artists and scientists; to authorize 
the holding of an International Olym- 
piad of the Arts and Sciences on a bien- 
nial basis in the District of Columbia 
and thus to enhance the prospects of a 
durable peace, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Morse, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That, in 
order to encourage the further development 
and growth of the arts and sciences in 
American educational institutions and to 
strengthen the bonds which unite our pcoo- 
ple with the people of ail other nations to 
the end that the prospects of a durable peace 
may be enhanced, there is hereby authorized 
to be held in the District of Columbia con- 
ferences, exhibitions, production, festivals, 
competitions, and programs of educational 
institutions as provided in this Act. As used 
in this Act the term “American educational 
institution” means an educational institu- 
tion located in a State, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, or a possession of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. Upon the request by the Commis- 
sioner of Education for such information, 
the head of each d2partment and agency of 
the Federal Government, the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, and 
the Recreation Board of the District of 
Columbia shall inform the Commissioner of 
Education of facilities under its jurisdiction 
in the District of Columbia which it will 
make available for conferences, exhibitions, 
productions, festivals, competitions, and 
programs presented pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act. Such facilities shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, the White 
House, the Carter Barron Amphitheater, the 
Watergate Amphitheater, and the audi- 
toriunis and exhibition areas of the National 
Gallery of Art, the National Cultural Center, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Library of 
Congress, the Lafayette Square Opera House 
(which shall be transferred to the Recrea- 
tion Department of the District of Columbia, 
renovated by it and used for such purposes 
and educational and recreational activities 
in the arts and sciences), the Interdepart- 
mental Auditorium, the National Archives 
Building, the Departments of State, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the secondary 
schools of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner of Education 
shall select and arrange for the presenta- 
tion of significant, high quality conferences, 
exhibitions, productions, festivals, competi- 
tions, and programs in the fields of the arts 
and sciences of American educational in- 
stitutions in suitable facilities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which are made available 
pursuant to section 2 of this Act, including 


the performance of services incidental there-. 


to, and these programs and activities shall 
be referred to as the National Showcase of 
the Arts and Sciences. 
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Sec. 4. In carrying out the provisions of 
this Act the Commissioner of Education may 
make arrangements, including contracts, 
with suitable educational institutions, 
organizations, and individuals (1) to han- 
dle the business management and all tech- 
nical work related to conferences, exhibi- 
tions, productions, festivals, competitions, 
and programs of educational institutions, 
and (2) to promote public attendance, when, 
in his judgment, this is necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) An International Olympiad of 
the Arts and Sciences shall be held biennially 
in the District of Columbia in the facilities 
made available pursuant to section 2 of this 
Act in conjunction with the activities car- 
ried out under section 3 cf this Act. Each 
International Olympiad of the Arts and Sci- 
ences shall consist of exhibitions, produc- 
tions, and programs of American educational 
institutions judged by the Commissioner of 
Education and a competent jury (which shall 
consist of distinguished judzes invited by 
him to act in this capacity) to be outstand- 
ing; and exhibitions, productions, and pro- 
grams, and so forth, cf foreign nonprofit 
educational institutions and organizations 
subvened financially in whole or in part by 
the countries in which such educational in- 
Stitutions and organizaticns are located or 
political subdivisions thereof. Foreign stu- 
dents and teachers of such institutions who 
are in the United States and are assisted 
by any cultural or exchange of persons pro- 
gram administered by the Department of 
State shall be encctiraged and invitcd to 
participate in the International Olympiad 
of the Arts and Sciences. 

(b) The Sccretary of State, after con- 
sultation with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. shall, at appropriate times, extend in- 
vitations to nonprofit educational institu- 
tions and organizations in foreign countries 
which are eligible to participate in Inter- 
national Olympiads of the Arts and Sciences 
held pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section. 

Sec. 6. There is hercby established an ad- 
visory committee to adv.se and assist in the 
development and administration of the pro- 
grams and activities authorized by this Act. 
Such advisory committee shall consist of the 
Commissioner of Education, who shall be 
chairman; the Director, Burcau of Intcrna- 
tional Cultural Relations, Department of 
State and the Director, United States Infor- 
mation Agency, who shall be vce chairmen; 
and sixty members appointed by the Com- 
missioner of Education from among persons 
nominated by educational organizations, 
thirty of whom shall be drawn from the 
fields of the arts, and thirty of whom shall 
be drawn from the ficids of the sciences. 
Each member of the advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education 
shall hold office for a term of four years; 
excent that (1) of the members first ap- 
pointed thirty shall hold office for a term 
of two years, and thirty shall hold office 
for a term of four years, from the date of 
enactment of this Act; and (2) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be apnointed 
for the remainder of such term. Members 
of the advisory committee shall serve with- 
out compensation, but each member of such 
committee shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by him in connection with the work 
of such committee. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall use the proceeds, if any, from the 
programs and activities authorized by this 
Act to (1) carry out the provisions of this 
Act, and (2) assist in providing appropriate 
prizes for original creative work presented 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education {s 
authorized to receive contributions of money, 
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materials, and other property from any source 
to assist in carrying out the programs anq 
activities authorized by this Act. Any con- 
tributions of money s9 received, or funds 
realized from the sale of property or other 
gifts, shall be covered into the Treasury to 
the credit of a special fund which shall be 
available to the Commissioner of Education 
for carrying out the programs and activities 
authorized by this Act. The financial trans- 
actions of the Commissioner of Education 
under this Act shall be audited at least once 
a year by the Comptroller General of the 
United States in accordance with cuch rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Comptroller General. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orb, as follows: 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

Statement by him before U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission on lamb and mutton imports into 
the United States, March 22, 1960. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article entitled “Sound Economics Can 
Make Good Politics,” written by him, pub- 
lished in the American Bar Association Jour- 
nal of March 1960. 





DECLINE IN THE INTEREST RATE 
ON GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the interest rate on short-time 
Government securities fell again. In 
December 1959, it averaged 4.572 percent 
on 91-day bills. The rate on 6-month 
bills was as high, in early January, as 
5.099. The administration was vehement 
in demanding that the 414-percent ceil- 
ing be removed; and those of us who 
opposed that demand were subjected to 
bitter denunciation. 

Then the short-time rate began to 
fall slightly, to an average of 4.436 in 
January; but the administration be- 
came even more insistent. ‘Then, on 
February 13, the 91-day rate slipped 
to 3.563 percent, although it rose sub- 
sequently. But still the — 
demanded removal of the céiling. 

In the last 2 wecks the decline has 
been precipitous. On March 7, the in- 
terest rate was 3.64 percent for 91-day 
kills; and on March 14, the rate was 
3.451 percent. Yesterday, the rate on 
the issue of $1,209 million of 91-day bills 
was only 3.023 percent. The decline in 
the rate on the 182-day bills was pro- 
portionately even greater; it went down 
from 5.099, as I have mentioned, during 
the first week in January, to 3.619 per- 
cent last week. Yesterday, the rate fell 
to 3.176 percent, or a decline of ap- 
proximately three-eighths of the total 
rate from its December high. 

During this period the yield on lons- 
term Governments has also been de- 
clining, although not, of course, SO 
sharply, because the rates on the long- 
term bonds are not as volatile as are 
those on the short-term bonds. Yester- 
day, I reported that the arithmetic 
average yield or true interest rate of 
the 26 outstanding long-term issues as 
of last Friday was 3.93 percent. More 
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precisely, it was 3.955 percent. There 
was a further very slight decline yes- 
terday, to 3.953 percent. But I believe 
we should realize that every one of the 
26 issues has a yield below the 4.25 
percent ceiling which the administration 
wants removed, while no less than 10 is- 
sues were below 4 percent. 

Last week the Treasury was still de- 
manding that the ceiling be removed. 
It will be interesting to see whether the 
Treasury still continues to make this de- 
mand. It will also be interesting to see 
by how much the interest rate will have 
to fall before the Treasury will abandon 
its plans to saddle a high-interest-rate 
issue upon the American taxpayers, and, 
instead, will reconcile itself to economic 
realities. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. My. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield to the able junior Senator from 
Texas, who has been deeply interested in 
this whole matter. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I desire to commend the Senator from 
Illinois and the other Members who 
have been helping him—the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsvlvania |Mr. Crarx], 
the junior Senator from Tennessee | Mr. 
GorE], and the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]—for their 
continued, highly intelligent, and high- 
ly active fight against the spiraling 
high-interest-rate, hard-money policy, 
of the present administration. I think 
nothing better illustrates the value of 
the fight they have made than the re- 
cent persistent and steady decline in the 
interest rates on Government bonds. 
Many Members believe that without the 
fight which these distinguished Senators 
have made, the line would not have 
been held this long against the efforts of 
the administration to have the interest 
ceiling on Government securities re- 
moved. Without the determined fight 
which these very able Senators have 
made, doubtless the Secretary of the 
Treasury would already have received 
the authority the administration has re- 
quested to increase the interest rate on 
long-term Government bonds from 414 
percent to 5 percent. 

But these courageous Senators have 
held the line until the market reacted 
as they predicted it would; and now we 
see that the interest rate increase the ad- 
ministration has so persistently requested 
— needed to make the bonds market- 
able. 

Furthermore, if the Secretary of the 
Treasury would simply say that he 
would no longer ask that the ceiling on 
the interest rate on long-term Govern- 
ment securities be removed, undoubt- 
edly the interest rate would fall still 
farther. 

In my opinion, one factor that has 
held up the interest rates has been the 
thought of those who otherwise would 
have been purchasing Government 
bonds, that if they would simply post- 
pone their purchases, if they would hold 
onto their funds a while longer, and “keep 
them in the sock,” the need of the Gov- 
ernment to sell its bonds would result 
in a rise in the interest rate. According- 
ly, those who have funds to invest in 
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bonds have postponed their purchases. 
However, despite that fact, in recent 
months the interest rate has steadily de- 
clined, until today, as the Senator from 
Illinois has pointed out, the rate is be- 
low 4 percent. 

With the Federal public debt ap- 
proaching $300 billion, we can easily cal- 
culate that a decline of three-fourths of 
1 percent in the interest rate, if applied 
across the board, would result in a sav- 
ing of $2,250 million in the interest bill 
the Federal Government must pay on 
its debt; and a 1 percent decline in the 
rate would mean that the saving to the 
Government on the interest charge on 
the Government debt would amount to 
$3 billion a year. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
anyone doubts that if a break through 
on the interest rate ceiling were to oc- 
cur and the rates go still higher, the re- 
sult would be most harmful to both pub- 
lic debt and private debt; there would be 
another spiral in the interest rate and 
another round of interest-rate increases, 
and another inflationary spiral of price 
increases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time available to the Senator from IIli- 
nois, under the 3-minute limitation in 
the morning hour, has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther time I wish to use shall be charged 
to the time available to me during the 
morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the determined action taken by our cou- 
razeous colleagues is resulting in sav- 
ings of billions of dollars a year in the 
interest charge on the public debt, and 
in the saving of even more billions of 
dollars a year on private indebtedness 
in the United States. 

So I wish to express my profound ap- 
preciation to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] and to. the 
other distinguished Members who have 
been associated with him in this cou- 
rageous and persistent fight. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is a distinguished econ- 
omist, and all of us are deeply grateful 
to him for the leadership he has been 
giving in the fight to hold down the in- 
terest rates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may speak for 1 minute, in order to have 
time in which to reply to the Senator 
from Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that no one has been more valiant 
in this struggle than has the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 
I believe that the results of our effort will 
vindicate it. Last fall, the Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury announced that 
the Government intended to refund $20 
billion of Government securities into 
long-term securities; and at the same 
time the Treasury floated a 4-year and 
10-month issue at 5 percent—the “fabu- 
lous 5s,’ so-called—which now are 
selling at over a 3-percent premium. 
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So that in the long run, although not 
necessarily in each year, I think we have 
saved billions of dollars for the tax- 
payers. And I am very curious to see 
what the Federal Reserve, the adminis- 
tration, and the financial writers say 
about these developments. 

Again I want to thank the Senator 
from Texas, and say no one deserves 
more credit in this effort than he does. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois might be interested in 
what I expect to say, if I could attract 
his attention, because I intend to men- 
tion his name at least, and call attention 
to what he said yesterday, when he stated 
that the wealthy investors who are able 
to get hold of the high-interest rate 
issues have made a killing of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Mr. President, I submit that is a mis- 
leading statement. The investors who 
bought the so-called “magic 5s” were 
not wealthy investors, but were, prin- 
cipally, people with money in savings 
banks. 

It happened that last October, when 
this issue was made, I was at a savings 
bank convention in Virginia. The sav- 
ings bankers were very much concerned. 
about the savings withdrawals by small 
savers who were putting their money 
into the 5 percent notes. There were 
more than 100,000 individuals who 
bought those notes, and that was a 
greater number of people—individuals, 
small savers—who bought bonds on the 
Government bond market than at any 
time since World War I. 

So I submit it is not quite fair to the 
Treasury to say that it was wealthy 
investors who made a killing on these 
bonds. The savers of this country have 
discovered the Government bond mar- 
ket, and have withdrawn money from 
their savings accounts to buy Govern- 
ment obligations. 

Mr. President, on this subject, since 
there have been several remarks made 
about it in the last few days, and the 
Senator from Illinois has commented on 
it again today, I wish to point out that 
practically every group that knows any- 
thing about this situation in the finan- 
cial world has come to the conclusion 
that the ceiling on long-term bonds 
should be lifted. The most recent state- 
ment to that effect was made by the Na- 
tional Association of Homebuilders; we 
have also had such an opinion expressed 
from the National Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association; and last fall we had such 
an expression from the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. We have 
also had that advice from every leading 
financial institution in the country, the 
savings and loan associations, the sav- 
ings bankers associations; and when the 
International Monetary Fund had its 
meeting here last September, the one 
thing the representatives of some 69 
countries from all over the world could 
not understand was how the U.S. Con- 
gress could tie the hands of the Treasury, 
force it to go into the short-term money 
market, and prevent it from issuing long- 
term bonds. They thought that was the 
height of folly, and they could not un- 
derstand it. They were given to hope, 
I think, when they were here, that the 
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Treasury would be accorded the privi- 
lege of issuing long-term bonds when 
this Congress came back into session. 

Now it appears there is a determined 
move afoot to prevent that. I say to 
my friends across the aisle that they are 
gambling. There is a new set of gam- 
blers in the security market. They are 
speculating with the national credit. 
Upon that national credit depends the 
security of this country and the security 
of the whole free world. I say it is a 
reckless thing to do. 

I say it is reckless to speculate with 
this issue because they think they have 
a “hot” political issue. I say to my col- 
leagues and to my friends in the other 
body that it is the most dangerous specu- 
lation I have seen since I have been 
in the United States Senate. I beg them 
to drop this issue, and to give the Treas- 
ury the opportunity to finance this Gov- 
ernment’s needs with free hands, and 
not have its hands tied behind its back. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to continue for an- 
other 2 minutes on this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, regarding 
the purchases of the 5 percent bonds, I 
ask unanimous consent thaf the list 
which I have in my hand of the sub- 
scribers to these bonds, which were is- 
sued last October, totaling $2,316 million, 
be placed in the ReEcorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal today be printed in the REcorpD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. BUSH. Finally, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
which appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce today, March 22, 1960, entitled 
“Out of the Blue,” be also printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks, as having a 
bearing on this situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the reason 
why interest rates have come down and 
the situation exists as my able friend 
from Illinois has said in the last 2 or 3 
days has been due to the very simple fact 
that there has been an easing cff in busi- 
ness in many lines. There has been a 
slight recession in business. The records 
show it. Retail sales are off. Auto- 
mobile sales are slow. 

I see no reason for rejoicing that in- 
terest rates are down because business is 
off temporarily. I think that is an un- 
happy fact, and nothing to be rejoicing 
about. 

I think also that if Congress does not 
do something about this question before 
it adjourns for the summer, it is going 
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to place the United States in an exceed- 
ingly difficult position for taking care of 
the needs of the Government and for 
preserving the credit of the Government 
and for fighting inflation, particularly, 
in the future. It appears that we are 
going to enter another period of very 
active business, in which money is going 
to be very much in demand, and interest 
rates are very apt to firm up and reach 
a higher level than their present level. 

So, Mr. President, I plead sincerely and 
earnestly with my friends across the 
aisle, both here and in the House of 

epresentatives, to drop this silly issue, 
and give the Treasury of the United 
States the freedom that any other gov- 
ernment, of any responsibility, gives to 
its treasury in connection with the 
financing of Government operations. 

EXHIBIT 1 

ALLOTMENTS BY INVESTOR CLASSES ON SUB- 

SCRIPTIONS FOR 5-PERCENT TREASURY NOTES 

ISSUED OCTOBER 15, 1959 

In the issue of 5-percent notes sold last 
October, more than 100,000 individual sub- 
scribers—mainly small investors—subscribed 
for and were allotted more than $750 million 
of the securities. Subscriptions by the 
large financial institutions were rigidly 
limited by the Treasury. 

The amounts allotted to various classes 
of subscribers were as follows: } 


Commercial banks ....-.-..=. $587, 000, 000 
BURR V MINOR 3 6 i ies 778, 000, 000 
Insurance companics__------- 148, 000, 000 
Mutual savings banks_-.--- -. 138, 000, 000 
COreranOns 5.25 ccst eee 91, 000, 000 
Private pension and retirement: 
PONS oe ee eee a 107, 000, 000 
State and local governments 80, 000, 090 
Dealers and brokers._.---.- 58, 000, 000 
U.S. Government investment 
accounts and Federal Re- 
Berve PANES. ooo cess ca 100, 000, 000 
Bal a ee ees 229, 000, 000 





EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 22, 1960] 
WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


The National Association of Home Build- 
ers, we see by a letter to its members, has 
found out that it makes a lot of difference 
where the shoe pinches. 

For many months now Secretary Anderson 
has been trying to persuade Congress to 
change the law which forbids the Treasury to 
pay more than 414 percent interest on long- 
term Government bonds. The chief oppo- 
sition has come from those who say that, 
while this might make things easier for the 
Treasury Secretary, it would be a severe 
biow to ordinary folk who have to borrow 
money on long terms, such as on mortgages. 
Aren’t mortgage rates already high enough 
without the Treasury pushing them higher? 

£o the Democrats in Congress, who profess 
a deep concern about home buyers and the 
building industry, have told Mr. Anderson 
“No.” If he’s pinched for funds, let him 
stick to the short-term market. 

But now the homebuilders have had some 
second thoughts. The association has just 
called on all members to write their Con- 
gressmen at once giving ‘“‘strong support” to 
a change in the interest-rate limitation “at 
the earliest possible date.” If the change 
isn’t made quickly, say the homebuilders, it 
“could well mean tighter mortgage money 
and higher interest rates.” 

Behind this about-face is an interesting 
lesson in the economics of interest. It’s one 
that might even be instructive to the self- 
styled liberal Democrats in other ways, too. 





1 Source: Treasury Bulletin, February 1960. 
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The basic situation here can be described 


fairly simply. Because of the tremendous 
demand for the Nation’s lendable funds 
from both private and governmental bor- 
rowers, the price of money has been pushed 
up. Uncle Sam may offer to pay 414 percent 
interest, but no lenders come forward for 
the reason that they can already lend their 
money elsewhere at a higher rate. 

So with long-term money already “tight,” 
the first reaction of many people was that 
to permit the Government, with its huge 
borrowing needs, to raise its interest bid 
would simply make the long-term money 
supply even tighter. The Government, so 
the arzument ran, would then be competing 
even more directly with would-be mortgage 
borrowers, interest rates would rise further, 
people wouldn't be able to buy homes, the 
building industry would fall into the dol- 
drums and that would injure the whole 
economy. 

Of course this train of thought, however 
persuasive to the unsophisticated, overlooked 
one little detail. The U.S. Treasury had to 
get the money from somewhere, billions of 
it. And if it couldn’t spread its borrowing 
over the long-term market, it had to borrow 
all the billions on the short-term market 
where there was no interest limit fixed by 
law. 

What happened then was unforeseeable 
only by the kind of “liberal” Congressman 
who thinks statutory law will repeal the ac- 
tual laws that govern economic affairs. 

When the Treasury was forced to borrow 
its billions on short-term notes alone, short- 
term interest rates went skyrocketing. Last 
fall the Treasury had to pay 5 percent for 
notes maturing in less than 5 years. So, not 
unnaturally, people who had money in sav- 
ings banks and building associations at much 
less interest, drew out their money and 
bought the Treasury notes. 

Hence the home builders discovered that 
“the Treasury's unavoidable financing activ- 
ities are draining money out of the very in- 
stitutions on which we must rely for mort- 
gage credit.” And they concluded that if 
the Treasury isn’t permitted to meet the go- 
ing interest rates in the long-term market, 
where it can spread its debt around, “we are 
all going to suffer severely.” 

So there you are. Those who refused to 
let the Treasury deal sensibly with the reali- 
ties of the marketplace have brought about 
the very thing they professed they would 
avoid. 

The political lesson should be plain when 
the Congressmen hear from the home build- 
ers. And the economic lesson might even re- 
mind some of them that when a shoe is 
badly made it’s apt to pinch all over. 





ExuHIBiT 3 
[From the Journal of Commerce, Mar. 22, 
1960] 
OuT OF THE BLUE 

The Members of Congress who had 
thought that the recent easing in interest 
rates would give them a way out of their 
dilemma over the 414-percent celling on new 
Government obligations got a rude awaken- 
ing last week. 

The decline in money rates had looked 
like an answer out of the blue. There had 
been a growing recognition that something 
had to be done to eliminate the ceiling on 
rates the Treasury could pay on securities 
of over 5-year maturity. It was becoming 
obvious that the failure to lift the 4'4-per- 
cent ceiling was forcing the Treasury to rely 
far too much on short-term obligations. 
This led to a potentially dangerous situation 
of overliquidity in the economy. 

There has also been a greater recognition 
that the forced reliance solely on short- and 
intermediate-term obligations coud easily 
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Jead to conditions under which the Federal 
Reserve would be obliged to ease credit 
despite its wishes to enable the commerical 
panks to take up securities not wanted 
by others. 

Yet Congress has been trying to develop 
a nice political issue out of the ceiling by 
generating the impression that the refusal 
to lift it is really keeping interest rates low 
and helping out the small borrower. 

The attempt to get the best of both 
worlds by allowing a small volume of new 
long-term bonds to be offered at above 414 
percent, either by a small exemption or by 
advance refunding has not gotten far as yet. 
Hence, as interest rates fell moderately in 
the first months of 1960, it was suggested 
that the ceiling would cease to have any 
meaning if the problem were just forgotten 
long enough for long-term market rates to 
come back under the 414,-percent level. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury Julian 
Baird took the opportunity of a phone 
query on the question from Representative 
IxarD, Democrat, of Texas, to explain just 
why this hoped-for elimination of the prob- 
lem by doing nothing won’t work. His argu- 
ments were few but potent. 

To be sure, he explained, rates on some 
outstanding Treasury obligations of over 
5-year maturity are now under 414 percent, 
but this is not a true picture of what yields 
on new Offerings would have to be. 

In the first place, the scarcity of new 
long Treasury issues caused by the ceiling 
has artificially pushed up their yields by 
itself. In addition, the yields themselves do 
not present the true picture of market sen- 
timent because of the tax advantages inher- 
ent in the deep discounts at which ouistand- 
ing long bonds are now selling. 

This is due to the capital gains which each 
bond will develop as it returns to par and 
the fact that Treasury obligations, no matter 
the market price, may be turned in at par 
to pay estate taxes. 

Finally, there is the simple fact that new 
bonds must have a higher yield than out- 
standing issues simply to attract funds from 
outstanding investments and to compen- 
sate for the fact that supplies of securities 
will be increased. 

This is why the Treasury has not tried to 
sell long bonds at 414 percent recently and 
why it is unlikely that any attempted offer- 
ing at such a yield could be successful. 

An additional point is that while interest 
rates have gone down somewhat in the last 
214 months, there is no reason to believe 
that they will continue to drop at such a 
rate or perhaps even to drop further at all. 

Certainly if the economy takes a serious 
turn for the worse, such credit easing will 
develop, but no signs of this are presently 
available. 

In addition, there is evidently a current 
shortage of mortgage money that is limiting 
new home starts to levels below those of 
1959. Since interest rates are determined by 
the availability of credit, it is hard to see 
how enough excess investment money over 
demand could become available in the next 
few months to bring about much lower in- 
terest rates when the homebuilders are wait- 
ing in the wings for just such funds to 
finance the homes they feel they can sell. 

This should deal the final blow to the 
hopes of those who feel that a short wait 
without doing anything about the ceiling 
will make the problem disappear. 

What is needed, of course, is a complete 
removal of this 414-percent ceiling. It does 
not keep interest rates low, as some of its 
proponents assert, but rather it works in 
Just the opposite direction; for this veto on 
sound debt management policies robs in- 
vestors of confidence in the dollar and thus 
cuts the supplies of funds they make avail- 
able for lending. 
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Certainly the compromise plans now under 
consideration would help. They would take 
the pressure off the Treasury by allowing at 
least some new obligations of over 5 years 
maturity to be marketed. 

But a complete removal of the ceiling 
would not only accomplish this goal for the 
Treasury but would also give the capital 
markets a psychological lift that would help 
immeasurably in increasing savings and thus 
making long-term capital available at a lower 
price. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the Senator from Con- 
necticut made certain personal refer- 
ences to me, I wonder if I might be per- 
mitted to reply to him. I shall try not 
to exceed 3 minutes, but if I have to, I 
may ask for more time. 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Illincis may proceed—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have time 
to reply to the Senator from Connect- 
icut. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
interested in the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut that we were in a 
business recession. I have never made 
that statement myself. As a matter of 
fact, I do not think we are. I think we 
are in an arrested period in a previous 
upward movement, although we are still 

ery far from full employment. 

I can be certain, Mr. President, that 
if the Senator from Illinois had said we 
were in a business recession the Senator 
from Connecticut and others would have 
immediately leaped to their feet and 
once more accused me of being a prophet 
of gloom and doom. I want the REcorp 
to show doubly that this comment was a 
comment of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and not of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that the Treasury has not followed 
a policy in the past of refunding an ade- 
quate amount of its short time securities 
when interest rates were low, so that, asa 
maiter of fact, during the first 642 years 
of the Eisenhower administration when 
long-term rates were below the 414- 
percent ceiling the average length of the 
public debt had shortened from around 
5 years and 3 months to 4 years and 7 
months as of June 1, last spring. How- 
ever, when the interest rates were high 

he administration did wish to refund, 
and Under Secretary Baird, I believe it 
was, last October said their intention was 
to refund about $20 billion. At the same 
time the administration issued the 4-year 
and 10-month notes at par, with 5 
percent interest. These were oversub- 
scribed five times, which was a pretty 
clear indication that the interest rate 
was too high. I criticized the issue at 
the time, but of course that had no effect. 

I think there is every reason to believe 
that if last year we had given the per- 
mission requested, the $20 billion, or a 
considerable fraction thereof, would have 
been refinanced at rates close to 5 
percent. 

I would call attention to the fact— 
which apparently my good friend from 
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Connecticut does not question—that as 
of last Friday the average interest rate 
on the 26 issues of long-term Govern- 
ment securities was 3.96. 

I will say that is an unweighted arith- 
metical average. I figured out this 
morning the average rate for yesterday, 
and it came to 3.953, a little less than the 
rate for last Friday, but not much less. 

What we are facing is a fall in interest 
rates. This seems to distress the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut very much. I do 
not want to have the fall in interest rates 
purchased at the price of a recession. I 
do not think we are yet in a recession. 
I hope we will never get in one. How- 
ever, this fall in the interest rates seems 
to strike the Senator from Connecticut 
in a very sensitive nerve. He regards it 
as a sign of calamity. I do not regard 
it as a sign of calamity. I think it re- 
duces the fixed charges which the Amer- 
ican taxpapers, the investors and bor- 
rowers of America, have to pay for the 
use of capital and money. I do not re- 
gard it as a catastrophe. 

On this question of the “fabulous 
5s,” I think it is now clearly evident 
that the interest rate was higher than it 
should have been. The Senator from 
Connecticut says that all the poor people 
had a chance to get in on it, but I should 
like to ask the Senator, how much was 
the minimum subscription which an in- 
dividual had to put down for one of those 
bonds? Am I correct in my understand- 
ing that it was $1,000 for an individual? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor makes that assertion. Iam not going 
to dispute it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is correct. 
The Senator was a very able Wall Street 
investment financier and he knows about 
this issue, of course, much more than I 
do. I merely desired to ask whether that 
was a common impression in Wall Street. 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to the Senator, 
if he will give me a moment to do so, I 
do not believe that is true, although I 
have not been active in Wall Street for 
many years. I think anybody could buy 
a $100 bond if he wanted to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the record 
will show the situation, and we should 
verify it before the CONGRESSIONAL REc=- 
orp goes to print. I believe the minimum 
was $1,000. 

May I further ask the Senator from 
Connecticut, who has wide knowledge of 
financial matters, whether it was true 
that the smallest amount a bank or a 
brokerage house could in practice sub- 
scribe for was $25,000? 


Mr. BUSH. I am not prepared to an-— 


swer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is cor- 
rect. I think we should check that. If 
I am in error, I will correct the matter 
in the Recorp before it goes to the pub- 
lic. If I am not in error, we will allow 
the Recorp to stand. 

Let me say that if I am correct it 
would mean the small saver, by the 
standards of the American public and 
by the standards of the Senator from 
Illinois, was excluded, although of course 
to the Senator from Connecticut and to 
the Republican Party a person with 
$1,000 or $25,000 to invest would be 
“small potatoes.” 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRUENING in the chair). The time of 
the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator made sev= 
eral references to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tors be given additional time for thei» 
colloquy. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Illinois be granted an additional 
5 minutes, if needed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
that time to the Senator from Connect- 
icut, 

Mr. BUSH. I simply want to say to 
the Senator that I have put into the RrEc- 
orp this morning the statement that 
over 100,000 individuals bought those 5 
percent bonds. I know, from informa- 
tion supplied by savings bankers all over 
the country, that it was the small peo- 
ple who came in and who made those 
bonds such a great success. The Sena- 
tor’s definition of “small” may be one 
thing and mine may be another, but I 
claim anyone who takes money out of a 
savings bank and puts it into Govern- 
ment securities comes under the general 
heading of a small investor, and not what 
the Senator called such people yester- 
day. I have forgotten the language the 
Senator used yesterday, about the rich 
speculators he claims to be the ones who 
cashed in on those 5 percent bonds. 
The record will not support the Sena- 
tor’s statement at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have sent out a 
representative to telephone for the ac- 
tual facts, and I ask permission, Mr. 
President, that at a later time 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator will not dis- 
pute the facts I have stated, will he; 
that these individuals who made with- 
drawals from savings banks throughout 
the country are small investors and will 
tell the Senator that? Iask the Senator 
if it is not a good thing for the people to 
invest in Government bonds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a fine thing. 

Mr. BUSH. I want to see them in- 
vest in long-term Government bonds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a fine thing. 
However, it is not fine for the Treasury 
to pay a higher rate of interest than the 
competitive rate. That is precisely 
what the Treasury did. They issued a 
5 percent interest bond. The issue was 
oversubscribed five times, which was a 
clean indication that the rate was higher 
than it needed to be. 

There was every indication that the 
Treasury, if it received the authoriza- 
tion which it sought from the Congress, 
intended to refinance from $5 billion to 
$20 billion of debt at interest rates of 
434 percent to 5 percent. 


President, will the 
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Apparently the Senator from Connect- 
icut finds it very hard to admit the fall 
in the interest rate which has occurred. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point an article written by Miss 
Sylvia Porter which the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MoNRONEY] has given to 
me, which discusses these so-called 
magic 5’s. 

I do not see the minimum amount 
stated in the article, but that can be 
made a matter of record in a few min- 
utes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“Macic 5s’’ A MEMORY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In October of 1959, the Treasury sold $2 
billion of new notes carrying a magic 5 per- 
cent coupon—the highest rate on a US. 
obligation in over a generation. The due 
date is 1964. 

In February of this year, the Treasury sold 
another $2 billion of new notes. On these 
obligations, also to come due in 1964, the 
Treasury placed a coupon of 47, percent. 

If the Treasury were to issue similar notes 
today, it could sell them with an interest 
coupon of 414 percent. 

This illustrates the extent to which in- 
terest rates have declined just in the last few 
months. It also underlines the extent to 
which investors have been buying U.S. bonds, 
thus permitting the Treasury to borrow at 
progressively lower interest rates. 

Behind the change are five basic forces. 
Specifically: 

1. A first reason for the reversal lies in the 
degree to which interest rates had soared at 
the end of 1959. 

So unusual was the 5 percent coupon on 
a Government note that announcement of 
the sale made worldwide headlines and in- 
vestors who never before had even considered 
buying a Treasury security entered orders 
for them. Since October, individuals have 
become buyers of high-coupon U.S. market- 
able obligations on a scale unknown since the 
twenties. 

2. A second reason has been the dwindling 
of inflation fears and thus, the willingness 
of investors to buy bonds in quantity again. 

In most of the post-World War II period 
buyers of U.S. bonds have taken a licking 
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because while they’ve received $1-plus-in. 
terest back for every $1 invested, the interest 
hasn’t been enough to offset the rising cost 
of living and taxes. 

Now the fear of runaway inflation has 
subsided. 

3. A third factor has been the disenchant- 
ment of large numbers of investors with 
high-priced stocks. 

From the beginning, the decline in stock 
prices has been furthered by shifting of 
funds from stocks to bonds—particulariy by 
institutional investors. The shifts have been 
pushing up bond prices, pushing down inter- 
est rates, and new borrowers have benefited. 

4. A fourth factor has been the down- 
grading of exuberant forecasts for business 
and for the need for credit this year. 

The angle here is that in a more moderate 
economic advance there won't be such fierce 
demands for loans, and therefore not such 
intense pressures on borrowing costs. So 
far, at least, the demand for credit hasn't 
been sufficient to send interest rates to new 
peaks. 

5. And a fifth factor has been the realiza- 
tion that as the Federal budget is balanced, 
the Treasury won't have to tap the market 
constantly with new loans. There'll hardly 
be a scarcity of Treasury issues—but there 
won't be an ever-growing supply, either. 

It’s improbable that the Treasury will have 
to pay 5 percent to borrow money again soon. 

If you buy Government securities now, 
expect a satisfactory, comfortably “fat” but 
not sensational income. 





{From the Washington Star, Mar. 20, 1960] 
CORPORATE LIST AND TREASURY'S GAIN IN WEEK 
(By Warren Bennett) 

New York, March 19.—Corporate and Gov- 


ernment bonds advanced this week on light 
volume. 

Short-term interest rates eased in line 
with the Treasury's lower borrowing costs 
on its 13-week hills. The current issue drew 
arate of 3.451 percent. 


Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut {[Mr. BusH] re- 
fused to admit the accuracy of certain 
statements which I made a few minutes 
ago. I think it would be appropriate if 
I placed in the Recorp the facts about 
the Government bond market, as I have 
been able to gather them from experts 
in the Government. 


Treasury bonds closing over the counter Mar. 19 


Maturity 
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First, the minimum amount of a mar- 
ketable note which an institution or an 
individual can purchase is $1,000, as I 
said. The so-called fabulous 5s were 
notes of less than 5 years’ duration. So 
I was correct on that point. 

Second, as a practical matter, 17 New 
York brokers who deal in the bond mar- 
ket do not solicit bids as small as $1,000, 
because the cost would exceed the fees 
which they receive. Ordinarily, the New 
York brokers buy in lots of at least 
$100,000, although odd lots are bought 
from time to time. 

The normal procedure would be for 
local banks to assemble customer bids 
and send them to their correspondent 
banks in New York, and a lot would be 
ordered. ‘The local banks would wish 
normally to assemble a considerable vol- 
ume of these bids, as I stated, before 
they purchased either from correspond- 
ent banks or from the 17 securities deal- 
ers, and the dealers would ordinarily buy 
only in large amounts in order that the 
fees would cover the ccsts of the pur- 
chase. Normally they would purchase 
in lots from $25,000 to $100,000. Or 
even more than those amounts. 

There is ancther fact which I think 
needs to be noted: The Senator from 
Connecticut said there were 100,0C0 in- 
dividual subscribers to the fabulous 
5s. In the aggregate, that would 
seem to be a large number. But the to- 
tal amount these subscribers purchased 
came to $778 million. I have done a lit- 
tle hasty division, and that would mean 
that the average subscription would be 
almost $8,000. That may seem to be a 
small investment to the Senator from 
Connecticut who, I suppose, is accus- 
tomed to deal with much larger figures 
than that. But, to me, it secms to indi- 
cate that only a relatively limited group 
of people in the United States were abie 
to get hold of the so-called fabulous 
5s, which, in my judgment, were 
issued at an appreciably higher interest 
rate than market conditions demanded; 
and that was evidenced by the fact that 
the volume of subscriptions was cver five 
times the issue. When, at a given price, 
the demand is very, very much greater 
than the amount cffered, that is an in- 
dication that if there were a competitive 
system, the price would increase. 

This strengthens the case which has 
been presented by so many of us who 
have been demanding that the Treasury 
put up at auction its notes and bonds, 
as we have recommended, and as the 
Treasury now does in the case of its bills, 
instead of fixing an interest rate and 
then having the bonds sold at par, and 
having a rationing system to determine 
who, among the oversubscribers, will get 
the bonds, and on what terms. I have 
to hear a lucid defense of that prac- 
ice. 

Mr. President, I request that these re- 
marks be printed following the colloquy 
I had earlier today with the Senator 
from Connecticut; and I also ask that 
the sheets be shown to the Senator from 
Connecticut, so he may have a chance to 
make a further reply if he so desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objeciion, it is so ordered. 
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STATUS OF THE TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to include in the Recorp today a 
number of recent articles on the question 
of the status of the television industry 
in this country. These are in addition 
to the items which I have been placing 
in the Recorp at more or less regular 
intervals. 

First, I invite attention to an article 
entitled ‘“‘Commissioner From Arts Field 
Needed,” written by Roscoe Drummond, 
and published in the Washington Post 
of March 21, 1960. The author is an 
esteemed columnist. His recommenda- 
tion is that in filling an existing vacancy 
on the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, someone from the field of arts 
b2 selected for that post. He says: 

It is evident that what the Commission 
now needs most of all is at least one member 
who has experience in the arts and/or educa- 
tion, and who has a manifest concern over 
the content of television and radio—not just 
in the mechanics of the industry and the 
legalities of licensing. 


He pleads for at least one Commis- 
sioner with a special fitness for the posi- 
tion and an interest in seeing that the 
stations and the networks live up to their 
public service obligations. 

Mr. Drummond quotes from a report 
by Mr. John Crosby, a commentator on 
one of the New York newspapers. I 
quote a part: 

The imbalance of the program structure 
is getting worse rather than better, and 
next fall there are going to %e far fewer 
specials which gave some respite to the 
cowboys and the gangsters. It'll be a cry- 
ing b!oody shame if the great quiz and 
payola scandal is allowed simply to die down, 
leaving the general program schedule * * * 
where it is now. 


In another report from Mr. John 
Crosby he suggests that the great TV 
reform wave announced by some peo- 
ple interested in the welfare of the TV 
industry and the public seems to have 
abated. 

Mr. Crosby asks: 

What ever happened to the great reform 
wave that was supposed to sweep the beach 
clean? 

It’s business as usual all over Madison 
Avenue. The clamor is dying down. The 
industry is firmly back in the hands of the 
advertising agencies and the breakfast food 
companies who are sturdily underestimating 
everyone's intelligence but their own. The 
schedule will be full of darling little hus- 
band and wife shows in which the children 
are adorable little monsters. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 21, 1960] 
FCC VacaNCcy—CoOMMISSIONER FROM ARTS 
FIELD NEEDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Now that the Eisenhower administration 
has named such an able man as Frederick 
W. Ford to be chairman of the too long 
enfeebled Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the White House will certainly want 
to make a superior appointment to fill the 
place left vacant by the resignation of John 
C. Doerfer. 
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It is evident that what the Commission 
now needs most of all is at least one mem- 
ber who has experience in the arts and/or 
education and who has a manifest concern 
over the content of television and radio— 
not just in the mechanics of the industry 
and the legalities of licensing. 


Let anyone tell you who wants to that _ 


this means Government censorship. But 
you don’t have to believe him. Bear in 
mind that television-radio has to be a li- 
censed industry because the airwaves are 
public property and are limited in number. 
The Government allows the stations to use 
these channels not just because they have 
the nicest buildings or announcers with 
good voices but because they agree to use 
the channels to perform substantial public 
service. 

What the FCC needs is at least one Com- 
missioner with special fitness and interest 
in seeing that the stations and the networks 
live up to their public-service commitments. 

Put it this way: If for some reason there 
could be only four legitimate theaters and 
their use, therefore, had to be licensed in 
the public interest, you would not want 
the Commission made up entirely of real 
estate men. You would want at least one 
Commissioner who had theater experience. 

It seems to me that the current vacancy~- 
in the FCC could usefully be filled by some- 
one who has qualifications to consider what 
happens on television and radio after the 
licenses have been granted. 

The appointee, I think, should be drawn 
from the arts or at least be sensitive to and 
interested in the arts and education. Such 
candidates as the following suggests them- 
selves: Brooks Atkinson, the retiring drama 
critic of the New York Times; Clare Boothe 
Luce, author, playwright, and former Am- 
bassador to Italy; William Benton, former 
Senator from Connecticut and advertising 
executive with a high sense of public re- 
sponsibility; Mrs. Carroll Kearns, wife of the~ 
Pennsylvania Congressman and former pres- 
ident of the National Federation of Women, 
with experience in the theatrical arts; 
Frederick Coe, television’s most distinguish- 
ed producer; Hubbell Robinson, originator 
of “Playhouse 90” and “The Lively Arts” 
programs. 

I am not urging the appointment to any of 
these people. I cite them to show the kind 
of Commissioner who would add the compe- 
tence and balance the FCC so acutely needs. 

How acutely needed is suggested by this 
report from John Crosby, the New York 
Herald Tribune’s syndicated television critic: 

“The imbalance of the program structure 
is getting worse rather than better and next 
fall there are going to be far fewer specials 
which gave some respite to the cowboys and 
the gangsters. It’ll be a crying bloody shame 
if the great quiz and payola scandal is al- 
lowed simply to die down, leaving the gen- 
eral program schedule * * * where it is 
now.” 

If the FCC or the Harris committee doubt 
this report, they ought to lock themselves 
in a room and watch television 12 hours a 
day for a week. Then they would know 
what the phrase “long suffering public” 
means, 





[From the Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1960] 


GREAT TV REFORM WAVE SEEMS TO HAVE 
ABATED 
(By John Crosby) 

Already CBS is almost sold out for next 
year. Mostly, the program schedule is what 
might be described as quality junk. Well, 
perhaps “junk” is too strong a word. There 
will be an almost uninterrupted flow of 
bread and butter programs—situation com- 
edy, shoot ’em-ups, quizzes. There will be 
almost no serious programing worth men- 
tioning. What ever happened to the great 
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reform wave that was supposed to sweep the 
beach clean? 

It’s business as usual all over Madison 
Avenue. The clamor is dying down. The 
industry is firmly back in the hands of the 
advertising agencies and the breakfast food 
companies who are sturdily underestimating 
everyone’s intelligence but their own. The 
schedule will be full of darling little hus- 
band and wife shows in which the children 
are adorable little monsters. 

In an excellent article in the current Mc- 
Call’s magazine, Clare Boothe Luce, a mur- 
derously accurate phrasemaker, calls tele- 
vision “Everyman’s Scheherazade” and titles 
her article part one—‘A Thousand Nights 
of Terror and Violence.” There'll be another 
one this month. 

“Today there are 27 westerns and 20 who- 
dunits on the weekly programs of the major 
networks,” Mrs. Luce writes. ‘For a thou- 
sand and more nights, from sea to shining 
sea, their chilling hordes have passed before 
the eyes of 42.5 million American families. 
Among their evil numbers are safeblowers, 
brainblowers, convicts, extortioners, coun- 
terfeiters, blackmailers, thugs, ganesters, 
stool pigeons, hoodlums, savages, cattle rus- 
tlers, trigger-happy cowpokes, lynchers, jail- 
breakers, adventurers, drunks, drug addicts, 
pushers, pads, panderers, pimps, house- 
breakers, homebreakers, arsonists, sadists, 
psychopaths, prostitutes, rapists, maniacs, 
and murderers—all the lice anc scum, 
damned and doomed dregs of humanity, 
giving an advanced course for young and 
old in all the techniques of crime ard the 
modes of violence.” 

The Harris subcommittee recommends that 
fixing quiz programs be made a crime which 
is like outlawing cattle rustling. It’s a good 
thought, but the time for such action is past. 
If the Harris subcommittee wants to know 
what is really wrong with television, it ought 
to stop interviewing witnesses and look at 
that monstrous box for a week. 

CBS promised an hour-long program of 
public affairs—either culture or news docu- 
mentary. This has been watered down to 
26 weeks. NBC promised “World Wide 60,” a 
program of very high cultural aspiration, 
and this program is on the air, though its 
achievements are not up to its aims. ABC 
went its usual cynical way—making money. 





TAXES AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mr. M=GEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to add to the Recorp a letter to the 
Washington Post, published in the March 
21, 1960, issue of that paper, from Leon 
H. Keyserling, who once served as chair- 
man of President Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. I include this ar- 
ticle because it is in reply to and in addi- 
tion to a column which I inserted in the 
ReEcorp earlier this month, by Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann. The subject of both Mr. 
Lippmann’s column and Mr. Keyserling’s 
letter is that of the economic growth of 
our country, and the capacity, if we 
properly use our economic resources, to 
meet our tax needs, our program require- 
ments, and our national requisites under 
the present economic structure. 

For the benefit of all who care to 
read, I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter be printed in the ReEcorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TaxES AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Walter Lippmann’s column of March 8 
shows his unerring ability to arrive at a 
sound position on the most complex prob- 
lems, when he has had time to sift competing 
views. 
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He points out that an annual overall eco- 
nomic growth rate of about 5 percent would 
enable us (a) to meet our domestic and in- 
ternational public needs in full, and (b) to 
maintain an average annual rise in per 
capita private consumption much higher 
than during recent years. 

This should help to dispel the dangerous 
confusion, spawned even by some of our best- 
known economists, to the effect that ade- 
quate public programs depend upon meas- 
ures to repress the affluence of private con- 
sumption. 

In addition to its economic indefensibility, 
the idea that we should achieve more ade- 
quate public programs by less affluent pri- 
vate consumption is highly antisocial despite 
its moral fervor. If some of those who be- 
moan private affluence and public poverty 
visited the public schoolrooms in our 10 
largest cities, and then visited the homes of 
the children in these schools, and of their 
grandparents on pensions, they would find 
a mass of private poverty quite as shocking, 
far more degrading, and just as great a social 
and economic liability to the Nation as the 
overcrowded classrooms and underpaid 
teachers. If they visited our rural areas, they 
would learn still more about private poverty. 

To be sure, there is some glaring private 
luxury (not just affluence) among some of 
those whose children do not go to public 
schools. This calls for an improved distribu- 
tion of private goods, through better private 
and public economic policies, including tax 
revision and closing of loopholes. But perish 
the proposal made very recently by a leading 
economist in the Saturday Evening Post, to 
the effect that States and localities should 
support expanded educational efforts through 
more sales taxes or payroll taxes of a regres- 
sive character. 

In an underdeveloped economy, where 95 
percent of the people are poor, consumption 
must be harshly repressed to obtain a rapid 
enough rate of capital formation. But the 
more affluent a society becomes, the less 
reason there is for such taxes. Viewing the 
technological outlook in the United States, 
requiring vast expansion of both private and 
public consumption, such taxes would be ut- 
terly perverse. 

In fact, the projections used by Mr. Lipp- 
mann really show that current tax raies 
plus appropriate revisions would finance all 
the public programs he favors, if the overall 
rate of economic growth were held high 
enough to maintain reasonably full use of 
our production resources. In that event, 
lifting public spending from 20 to 22 per- 
cent of our total national product would 
permit balanced budgets without higher tax 
rates because, under our progressive tax sys- 
tems, a high rate of economic growth auto- 
matically yields much higher tax receipts 
per dollar of private income taxed. 

And if, even with an adequate level of 
public outlays, the overall rate of economic 
growth were still too low, because of inade- 
quate private consumption and investment, 
higher tax rates would just make the whole 
situation worse. The budget should be bal- 
anced at reasonably full use of our resources; 
the attempt to balance it through any com- 
bination of spending and tax policies short 
of that full use has been proved self-defeat- 
ing on all scores. 

The tendency of some economists to try to 
solve one of our great problems by neglect- 
ing the others, instead of seeking a balanced 
and integrated approach to these problems 
as a whole, is doubly costly to us in view of 
the Soviet capacity to achieve this integra- 
tion. 

LEON H. KEYSERLING. 





THE TRAGEDY AT SHARPEVILLE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to a tragedy which has oc- 
curred, which should appall all Members 
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of the Senate. I think the whole world 
must be sickened at heart and struck 
with horror at what took place yesterday 
at Sharpeville in the Union of South 
Africa, where many people—and they are 
human beings, whatever may be the color 
of their skins—were shot down, not only 
by police action, but by military action, 
because there was a very large scale riot. 

Whatever may be the problems in- 
volved, certainly, as the New York Times 
says today, this is one of the evil fruits 
of the policy of apartheid. The Times 
asks this question—and I echo it: I think 
it echoes itself to the whole world: 

But how often can this be done? Does it 
really settle anything? Do the South Afri- 
cans think that the rest of the world will 
ignore such a massacre? 


I do not believe the rest of the world 
will. Perhaps it requires a horror like 
the slaughter at Sharpeville to bring 
home to the white South Africans them- 
selves the evil which the policy of 
apartheid represents. 

We are debating a civil rights bill. 
Some of us occasionally become a little 
warm over the subject. We often should, 
and I think very properly. It has been 
mentioned much too infrequently, but 
there is a great world issue involved. 
The colored races of the world will not 
accept a second-place status. They are 
stirred, and if we do not give them an 
outlet, they may very well embrace the 
Communist doctrines. 

Two-thirds of the population of the 
world consists of persons whose skins are 
black or yellow. We must realize what is 
at stake in asserting the morality and 
validity of our own Constitution in the 
United States. 

Iam not becoming emotional over the 
subject, but that does not mean that we 
should not be decisive about it, or that 
we should not understand, as statesmen 
and legislators, the important worid is- 
sue which hangs in the balance as we 
discuss the civil rights issue, so hor- 
ribly accentuated by what took place at 
Sharpeville. 

It is significant that the New York 
Times has placed immediately above the 
editorial entitled “The Tragedy at 
Sharpeville,”’ an editorial entitled ‘‘How 
Many Civil Rights?” 

Let us all think about the problem, re- 
gardless of what part of the country we 
come from, and regardless of how deep 
our views may be on the issue of the dif- 
ference between races. 

I say to my colleagues from the South 
that we are Amcricans first, but all of 
us want peace and justice in the world. 
I ask unanimous consent that both edi- 
torials may be printed in the RrEcorD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 22, 1960] 
How Many Civit RIGHTS? 


The House of Representatives is expected 
to proceed today with its consideration of 
a civil rights bill. The expression “civil 
rights” has a fairly precise meaning this 
year. It signifies the right of the Negro in 
several Southern States to be treated as the 
Constitution directs. 

The Senate has been dealing with this 
matter on and off since February 15. The 
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House got around to it later and, despite 
some sluggishness, will supposedly produce 
a kind of bill in a week or so, The House 
pill will not be a fanatically liberal measure. 
Last Friday a southern effort to restrict Ne- 
gro voting guarantees to Federal elections 
was defeated by the appallingly close major- 
itv of 187 to 1384. Yesterday a similar move 
was more emphatically rejected. It stands 
to reason that a voter who takes part only 
in Federal elections will not be an object 
of great political solicitude on the part of 
local officials. 

It scarcely matters what it is that keeps 
men from voting. If, as has been reported in 
this newspaper, Negroes in some parts of 
the South are so intimidated that they dare 
not even try to register, the effect is the 
same as though the law said they could not 
register. Nevertheless, it would be a for- 
ward step if there were federally directed 
machinery which could assist qualified Ne- 
groes to register and vote if local machinery 
could not or would not do this. 

The civil rights bill has been sufficiently 
diluted. Some of the hopes held for it are 
already destroyed. A minority of a minority 
has already frustrated to come extent the will 
of Congress and we may safely assume the 
desires of most of our population. The blame 
is not purely southern nor purely Demo- 
cratic. 

The tricks that have been played with this 
issue have been almost too clever. If the 
bill that is finally passed and sent to the 
White House, as some bill surely will be, is 
altogether too feeble and misleading, it will 
be important to determine the blame. There 
will be time to do this before November. 


THE TRAGEDY aT SHARPEVILLE 

The evil policy of apartheid-—-the separa- 
tion of blacks from whites in South Atrica— 
cannot help bearing evil fruits. There is a 
sense of tragedy hanging over that country. 
Yesterday saw the horror of dozens of 
Africans being mowed down and killed by 
rifles and machine guns as the result of a 
protest against one phase of apartheid—the 
requirement for nonwhites to possess and 
show a pass. 

South Africans are wrong to think that 
nobody in the world understands the com- 
plexity and delicacy of their color problem. 
Along with the injustice of apartheid, there 
has gone a genuine effort to better the lot 
of the African, and this is realized. No one 
thinks that South Africans are wicked men 
in the sense that they would deliberately 
plan, or feel anything but distress over, an 
incident that brings such appalling results. 

However, the fact remains that a policy 
which degrades the great majority of the 
people of a nation is certain to lead to trag- 
edy. True enough, the South African au- 
thorities can suppress a mob such as the one 
that gathered in Sharpeviile, 30 miles south 
of Johannesburg. The African men and 
women were armed—-those who were armed— 
with stones. The police used tear gas and 
then rifles, machine guns, tanks, and jet 
fighters. It was easy to kill nearly 50 men 
and women and to wound scores more. 

But how often can this be done? Does it 
really settle anything? Do the South Afri- 
cans think that the rest of the world will 
ignore such a massacre? Perhaps it takes a 
horror like that slaughter at Sharpeville to 
briug home to the white South Africans 
themselves the evil that the policy of apar- 
theid represents. 





“WHICH PAGE OF THE WASHING- 
TON STAR DO YOU READ?” 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 

was astounded to read two interesting 

items in the Evening Star of Saturday, 

March 19, dealing with the same sub- 
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The editorial writer heads his 
In 


ject. 
editorial “An Industry Speaks Up.” 
the editorial he writes: 


The National Association of Home Build- 
ers, representing a membership of approxi- 
mately 43,000, has announced its vigorous 
support of legislation approved late last 
month by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


He goes on to say: 

The association, closing ranks with others 
that are dominant and representative in the 
related building and mortgage fields, de- 
scribes the legislation as “a sincere, well 
considered bipartisan effort” and urges con- 
gressional enactment “at the earliest possible 
date.” 


Then I turned to the real estate page 
of the same paper on the same day and 
found an article written by the real- 
estate editor of the Washington Star, 
Mr. Robert J. Lewis. He headed his 
article “Tight Money Versus Homes.” 
The subhead reads “Deflationary Impact 
Hits Housing.” 

The three points he makes are that the 
administration’s tight money policy is, 
first, having a severely adverse effect on 
the rate of home production; second, 
imposing an implicit downward pressure 
on the value of existing homes: third, 
making it impossible for many thousands 
of families to buy homes which they 
need. 

Further Gown in his column he Says: 

The report— 


This refers to a report made by the 
House Banking Committee— 

The report has some harsh words to say 
about the tight money policy, as it has 
affected home production, interest rates, and 
financing methods. 

It charges that the shortage of mortgage 
credit ‘has caused a costly upward spiral of 
interest rates, unconscionsble discounts on 
FHA and VA mortgages, increased use of un- 
sound and costly financing devices in the 
conventional loan sector, and a serious de- 
cline in home building. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have both of these items printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Mar. 19, 1960] 
AN INvLUSTRY SPEAKS UP 

The ‘Treasury Department has received a 
potentially powerful assist from the home- 
building industry in its fight to relax the 
4.25 percent statutory interest rate ceiling on 
long-term Government financing. The Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, repre- 
senting a membership of approximately 
43.000, has announced its vigorous support 
of legislation approved late last month by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. The 
association, closing ranks with others that 
are dominant and representative in the re- 
lated building and mortgage fields, describes 
the legislation as ‘‘a sincere, well-considered 
bipartisan effort” and urges congressional 
enactment at the earliest possible date. 

In brief, the bill as approved by the com- 
mittee would help in two respects to free 
the Treasury from being confined to costly 
and infiationary short-term (less than 5- 
year) financing of the gigantic public debt. 
It would, for example, permit the yearly 
marketing of long-term securities, without 
any arbitrary interest ceiling. up to a total 
face value of 2 percent of the debt. Cur- 
rei:tly, this woulda make salable to long-term 
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investors about $5.8 billion in Treasury 
bonds. It would also allow the Treasury to 
exchange on a face-value basis new bonds 
of longer maturities and higher interest 
rates, up to 4.25 percent, for outstanding se- 
curities bearing lower interest rates and 
currently selling below their face value. 

In taking its present position, the associa- 
tion presents a sound and persuasive case 
both for the overall national interest and 
for the special interest of its own industry. 
It accepts, for example, the argument and 
the evidence that even “limited adjustments” 
in the 42-year-old ceiling would give the 
Treasury more flexibility in managing the 
public debt, would on the whole permit 
greater economy in interest charges to the 
Government, would lessen the competition 
of Government financing with certain areas 
of private credit, and would cut down the 
inflationary effects of public borrowing. For 
the related building and mortgage industries, 
it acknowledges that locking the Treasury 
into short-term financing actually forces in- 
terest rates higher (to 5 percent or above) 
with the net effect of ‘draining money” out 
of savings banks and other institutions which 
normally supply mortgage credit. Defeat of 
the pending legislation, the association con- 
cludes, “could well mean tighter mortgage 
money and higher money rates.” 

The association's reasoning is logical and 
accurate. It recognizes, too, that this is an 
issue that has been ambushed in partisan 
politics. The health and welfare of the 
homebuilding industry have broad impact on 
the national economy. It should be helpful 
that its trade association, its principal 
mouthpiece, is supporting the Treasury on 
a problem that should he resolved entirely 
outside of narrow partisan considerations. 





|From the Washington Star, Mar. 19, 1960] 


TIGHT MONEY VERSUS HOMES—DEFLATIONARY 
Impact Hits HOUSING 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

Whatever merits the administration’s 
tight-money policy may have, there is no 
denial that this policy is— 

1. Having a severely adverse effect on the 
rate of home production. 

2. Imposing an implicit downward pressure 
on the value of existing homes. 

3. Making it impossible for many thou- 
sands of families to buy homes that they 
need. 

FAR BELOW YEAR AGO 


Ever since October, there has been a 
month-to-month decline below year-ago 
levels in the seasonally adjusted rate of 


homes put under construction for private 
ownership. 

The 5-month record of decline from the 
corresponding months of the previous year 
appears to be serious. Each month’s drop 
in the number of homes started is as follows: 


QCD ER 6 asc cence icin eewae 123, 000 
INOVGMINCP non cc etamotacinnwaues 217, 000 
De@Cemier en = i encccaniinceseanenn 122, 000 
VRBMATY na Sonal ecdsndeenen Ses 154, 000 
POREGAEY 6 ois ons eae cb nee 288, 000 


If the rate of decline continues—and there 
is little to indicate, at the moment, that a 
reversal of the tight-money policy is con- 
templated—yearly production may soon dip 
to recession levels, observers believe. 

PRESSURE EFFECTIVE 

In any deflationary period, the value of 
things declines in relation to the dollar, and 
homes are no exception. While it would be 
difficult to measure the exact effect, so far, 
upon existing homes, there is no question 


that the downward pressure does exist and- 
that it is effective, even though not upon all 
homes equally. 

As for hampering sales of new and existing 
homes, there is ample evidence everywhere 
that the administration's tight-money policy 
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has completely removed from the market a 
sizable group of prospective buyers. 

Application of restrictive credit policies by 
the Federal Reserve Board has pushed mort- 
gage interest rates to their highest level 
since the 1920's. In this economic climate, 
lenders have become selective. The result 
is that many families needing homes have 
discovered that the income they have is now 
insufficient to qualify them for homes for 
which they easily would have been eligible 
before the latest episode transpired in the 
administration's long-term,  tight-money 
program, 

REPORT FAVORABLE 

With this background of evidence of a 
rapidly declining home-production rate, of 
downward pressure on the value of existing 
homes, and of neutralization of a sizable 
part of the potential demand, the House 
Banking Committee’s favorable report this 
week of the emergency homeownership bill 
Came as a welcome event for homebuilders. 

The bill would provide an additional $1 
billion in mortgage purchase authorization 
for the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, and make other changes designed to 
support housing production. 

Among changes are provisions 
would— 

1. Allow FHA to insure home loans made 
by individuals, as well as by institutional 
lenders. 

2. Permit FHA to reduce its mortgage in- 
surance premium from one-half of 1 percent 
to one-quarter of 1 percent. 

3. Authorize FNMA to aid in stabilization 
of the mortgage market and thus exclude as 
a requirement that the egeicy lower the 
prices of the mortgages it sells to kcep them 
within the range of market prices. 

4. Require FNMA to buy any FHA or VA 
mortgage offered to it, with certain excep- 
tions, and to desist from refusing to buy on 
the basis that certain mortgages would not 
be marketable. 


that 


NO MORE FXCHANGES 


5. Require FNMA to sell mortgages only 
for cash and at prices not less than FNMA 
originally paid. This would, as one of its 
effects, prevent repetition of the agency's 
action in exchanging mortgages for out- 
standing Government bonds. 

6. Require anyone selling a mortge-ge to 
FNMA to buy only 1 percent of the agency's 
stock, instead of 2 percent as at present. 

7. Authorize FNMA to purchase $50 million 
in mortgages on new low-cost homes in out- 
ying areas as a means of encouraging such 
construction. 

8. Make changes designed to encourage 
construction of off-base defense housing, al- 
low acquisition of housing at permanent 
military installations, and supply needed 
housing for certain employees of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The report has some harsh words to say 
about the tight-money policy, as it has af- 
fected home production, interest rates, and 
financing methods. 

POLICY HELD BALKED 

It charges that the shortage of mortgage 
credit “has caused a costly upward spiral 
of interest rates, unconscionable discounts 
on FHA and VA mortgages, increased use of 
unsound and costly financing devices in the 
conventional loan sector, and a serious de- 
cline in homebuilding.” 

The report continues: 

“This has frustrated our national policy 
of improving housing conditions and en- 
couraging homeownership on a sound basis. 
Moreover, the drop in residential construc- 
tion which has taken place over the past 
year has resulted in a loss of more than half 
@ million jobs. 

“The experience of the 1957-58 recession 
proved that a downtrend in home building 
activity, if allowed to continue unchecked, 
can undermine the entire economy.” 
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The report, which was submitted by Chair- 
man SPENCE, was based on hearings held by 
the Housing Subcommittee headed by Chair- 
man Rains, who introduced the bill. 

The report made clear the committee was 
“convinced that the dropoff in new home 
construction, in the face of strong demand 
for housing, is the direct result of the restric- 
tive monetary policies pursued by the mone- 
tary and fiscal authorities.” 

“The hearings held on this bill established 
conclusively that this tight-money policy has 
a particularly severe impact on residential 
construction,” it said. 

Referring to the present status of mort- 
gage loan availability, the committee termed 
it “an artificially created credit shortages.” 
The decline in homes put under construc- 
tion, the report said, “could well” fail to a 
“dangerously low” level soon. 





PROPOSED POSTAL LETTER RATE 
INCREASE—EBLOW TO TAXPAYERS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a careful examination of President Eis- 
enhower's request for increased letter 
posial rates once again demonstrates the 
topsy-turvy economic philosophy of this 
administration. 

The President proposes that first-class 
rates be raised from 4 to 5 cents for let- 
ters and from 3 to 4 cents for post cards, 
while airmail rates ke increased from 7 
to 8 cents for letiers and from 5 to 6 
cents for post cards. 

The latest availiable figures furnished 
by the Post Office Department to the 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois, show an annual surplus in 
fiscal year 1959 of more than $156 mil- 
lion for first-class mail and airmail. In 
spite of this fact, the administration’s 
proposal would produce an additional 
$427 million a year in these classes which 
are already more than paying their way. 

The entire net deficit of $569 miliion 
of the Post Office Department for fiscal 
1959 was caused by the $726 million 
deficit in the remaining classes of mail, 
which for the most part are comprised 
of newspapers, Mazazines, and business 
materials. 

The current administration request 
would result in only $127 million in in- 
creased revenue in these latter classes. 
There would still remain a deficit cf 
approximately half a billion dollars in 
second, third, fourth, and other classes 
of mail. 

For example, in fiscal 1959 the larzest 
class deficit of $303 million was in scc- 
ond-class rates, which are for news- 
papers and magazines. The proposed 
rate increase would yield only $46 mil- 
lion in additional revenue from this 
class, still leaving a deficit of around a 
quarter of a billion dolars. 

Mr. President, these figures show that 
the huge deficit in the Post Office De- 
partment is caused primarily by a virtual 
Government subsidy amounting to al- 
most three-quarters of a billion dollars 
for newspapers, magazines, and business 
groups. 

What the President’s request boils 
down to is that Mr. and Mis. Average 
American Taxpayer, who are presently 
paying their own way, be required to pay 
more for postal services in order that 
this subsidy for big business can be con- 
tinued. 
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Mr. President, the postal service was 
never designed to be a moneymaking 
business. It is a vital service given to 
the taxpayers by their Government in 
return for their tax dollars along with 
highways, schools, defense, and a multi- 
tude of other services. No American 
resents a small amount for this service 
in addition to their tax dollars. They 
do not object to a reasonable annual 
deficit which is in reality a return on 
their tax investment. This is a proper 
service of Government. 

However, taxpayers will resent, and 
those who are aware of it do now resent, 
paying more for postal services in order 
to make up the deficit caused by select 
groups in the economy. 

If the annual loss in operating the 
postal service has become unreasonable, 
the burden of lowering it should be put 
on the shoulders of those who caused it. 
It should not be foisted onto the already 
tax-laden back of the American wage 
earner. 

It is an odd fact that while the ad- 
ministration advocates increased postal 
rates from the average American to pay 
for the deficit caused by a few, it con- 
tinually opposes any really adequate 
legislation designed to benefit all Amer- 
icans—adeauate housing, adequate 
school aid, adequate water pollution con- 
trol, aid to depressed areas, new public 
werks projects, and much other vitally 
needed legislation, which the adminis- 
tration has opposed right along. 

At the same time administration of- 
ficials urging hizher postal rates for Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public are imploring 
the Congress to raise the interest-rate 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds. 
Whiie I do not question the motives of 
the administration in doing so, very few 
Americans other than bankers and 
wealthy investors will benefit from this 
latter proposal. Apart from making 
some wealthy Americans wealthier, it 
will saddle future generations of all 
Americans with a larger interest obliga- 
tion cn the national debt. 

The Post Office Department has spent 
tremendous sums of money on electronic 
devices in many post offices throuzhout 
the country. Whether this is, to some 
Geeree, an extravagant and unwar- 
ranted expenditure, Iam not able to say. 
However, information given me _ indi- 
cates that much of this. electronic 
equipment is used only at peak mail 
periods—preceeding Christmas, fer ex- 
ample—and that the equipment gathers 
dust most of the time. 

Possibly, the Postmaster General 
should be questioned closely to de- 
termine whether or not he is, in reality, 
practicine ricid economy. This should 
certainly be done before we increase 
first-class mail rates. 

Before the Conzress should even con- 
sider laying the heavy burden of in- 
ercased letter postage upon the backs of 
he citizens of this Nation, we must— 
throuzh our investizative process—de- 
mand that the Postmaster General con- 
vince us the Post Office Department is 
practicing rigid economy and has cut 
unnecessary spending to the bone. 

Mr. President, the proposed postal 
rate increase on first-class mail is en- 
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tirely unwarranted at this time. If the 
deficit is to be reduced, the task of doing 
so must be placed on that segment of the 
economy which created it. 





NEW YORK NEWSPAPER EDITORI- 
ALS OPPOSE HAMSTRINGING OF 
NEW YORK PORT AUTHORITY 


Mr. KEATING. Myr. President, a re- 
cently introduced House _ resolution 
which would interpose the control and 
supervision of Congress between the 
two States of New York and New Jersey 
and the port authority has evoked con- 
siderable interest among New Yorkers. 
Although a few have responded with de- 
clared positions, pro and con, the great 
majority have written in to inquire into 
the need for and reason behind this 
resolution. 

So far as I am concerned, this pro- 
posal is simply a revival of attacks on 
the port of New York Authority first 
made almost 10 years ago. During a 
previous investigation of this author- 
ity along the same line in 1952, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, of New York, and Gov- 
ernor Driscoll, of New Jersey, were 
joined by every then-living former 
Governor of the two States in opposition 
to the proposal that the Congress of the 
United States, rather than the two 
States themselves, should contro] the 
port authority’s activities in developing 
their common port facilities. 

The metropolitan press, in almost uni- 
vocal accord, dismissed the 1952 com- 
mittee hearings as an irresponsible waste 
of time. Asa creature of the two States, 
subject to the veto power of the New 
York and New Jersey Governors and de- 
pendent upon the two legisiatures for 
all its powers, the port authority is, of 
course, always liable to, and I am sure 
ready for, responsible investigation. I 
feel strongly, however, that a repetition 
of the 1952 performance for no apparent 
reason would be a frightful disservice 
to the people of New York and New 
Jersey. 

The New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the New York Daily 
News all carry editorials today condemn- 
ing the House resolution as an attack 
upon the authority. I know that these 
editorials will be of interest to many 
Senators, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed at this point in the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 22, 
Port AUTHORITY HOME RULE 

In 1921 the States of New York and New 
Jersey established by compact the Port of 
New York Authority, and this compact was 
consented to by Congress. It is not neces- 
Sary here to recite the great benefits that 
have followed. Now the House Judiciary 
Committee is about to consider a resolution 
by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, that would replace the original broad 
grant of autonomy given to the authority, 
and especially to the two States, with a grant 
to Congress of dictation and veto. This res- 
olution says: “All legislation hereafter 
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enacted by the compacting States amending 
or supplementing this compact shall not be- 
come effective until approved by Congress.” 
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What are the politicians out to punish the 
port authority for? Businesslike efficiency? 
Meeting the needs, as requested, of cities and 
the two States? Meeting, and preparing to 
meet, the challenge of their age? Can 
Representative CELLER, or any other Con- 
gressman, point to a single instance of major 
activity by the port authority in New York 
or New Jersey that should now be reversed 
or should not have been undertaken at the 
time? Should New York International Air- 
port not have been developed, La Guardia 
and Newark fields not have been improved? 
Should the Lincoln Tunnel never have been 
built? Should other crossings of the Hud- 
son have been vetoed? 

Does Congress want to have the veto power 
over modernization of piers in Brooklyn, or 
Newark, or Hoboken, over every new under- 
taking, every bridge, every tunnel, every bus 
terminal to be built? Or does it feel that 
these matters of local interest, not infringing 
on the larger authority of Congress or the 
Federal Government, may safely remain 
within the jurisdiction of localities and the 
States? 

Before the port authority can proceed with 
any major new project it must have the 
approval of the Legislatures of New York and 
New Jersey. The minutes of its board meet- 
ings must have the periodic approval of the 
Governors of the two States. If Congress 
wants to undo the good it gave its blessing 
to, and make the port authority and the 
States of New York and New Jersey run 
down to Washinston and plead for permis- 
sion and a new law every time a nail needs 
to be driven, the Celler resolution is the way 
to start moving in that direction. The bill 
should be thrown out. 

{From the New York Herald Tribune. Mar. 22, 
1960 | 
NOT THE BUSINESS OF CONGRESS 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Of Brooklyn, 
would like to put the Port of New York 
Authority in short pants. 

That's the plain purpose of his House 
Joint Resolution 615, which would require 
congressional approval every time that New 
York and New Jersey desired the bi-State 
authority to build a new bridge, tunnel, bus 
terminal or any other necessary facility for 
the development of port commerce and 
transportation under the 1921 compact. 

Now Mr. CeE.LLeER is frequently given to 
charging that the port authority is a super- 
state, too big and beyond effective control. 
Well, certainly the agency has done a superb 
job in what it was organized to do. It is big 
because the necessities are big. But, as Mr. 
CFLLER very well Knows. the port authority 
is a creation of the two States and its activi- 
ties are directly subject to the legislatures 
and Governors. 

Congress, of course, assented to this 
regional compact in the beginning, and con- 
ceivably it could examine the authority's 
workings if any reasonable need developed. 
But this is first of all the States’ business, 
and besides what is there to investigate? 

When Mr. CELLER seeks congressional re- 
view of every port authority proposal, and 
for good measure threatens an investigation 
of the whole agency, he is simply wandering 
off into foolishness. 

There is no need for Congress to interfere. 

New York and New Jersey have managed 
extremely well for themselves, and will con- 
tinue to do so. The control of the port 
authority is properly a home-front affair. 
{From the New York Daily News. Mar. 23, 

1960} 
How To WASTE TIME 

Ever since 1952, and for reasons best known 
to himseif. Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrat, of Brooklyn, has been nursing an 
elephant-size peeve at the Port of New York 
Authority. This is the efficient, honest, and 
Well-nigh indispensable ouftnht which rurs 
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New York’s and New Jersey’s great complex 
of piers, tunnels, bridges, airports, etc. 

Back in 1952, CELLER and a few congres- 
sional cronies shrieked that PNYA was a- 
wicked trust, which would be greatly im- 
proved, however, if Congress were given some 
kind of veto power over the New York-New 
Jersey trade treaty, signed in 1921. 

Then Governor, Thomas E. Dewey, slapped 
that idea down as plain ‘‘mischievous.” 

Today, in the House Judiciary Committee 
which he heads, Manny proposes to try again. 
He has concocted a Joint Resolution 615, 
and wants to sell it to Congress. It, again, 
would give the lawmakers of our 50 States 
the right to meddle in highly important 
matters which concern only two States. 

The inevitable result of such heckling, of 
course, would be that competing, one-State 
ports like those of Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Houston, and San 
Francisco would remain free to make efficient 
decisions in their own interest. Only our 
New York-New Jersey facilities would be 
hogtied by inability to move without national 
lawmakers’ OK. 

What team is our alleged Representative 
CELLER playing on, anyway? And why, with 
hundreds of truly important issues to con- 
sider, should our harried lawmakers be 
forced to waste time on what seems to be a 
private, dreary feud? 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. KEATING. 
yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to join 
with my colleague in this matter. We 
had occasion to discuss it at a breakfast 
given by the port authority the other 
day. I think we shall undertake to 
marshal the achievements of the port 
authority as a very, very important as- 
pect of this particular proceeding. 

If I were to make a prediction, I say 
to my colleague, I think that at the end 
of the proceeding, if it is really gone 
through with, the port authority will 
come out stronger than when it went in. 

Mr. KEATING. I am certain that 
that is so. I appreciate the remarks of 
my colleague from New York. 


I am very happy to 





ABOLISHMENT OF MANDATORY 
DEATH PENALTY IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
delighted at reports that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia is plan- 
ning early action on a bill—S. 2083— 
which I introduced to abolish mandatory 
capital punishment in the District of Co- 
lumbia. This is a reform in the local 
law which is long overdue and which 
should have the support of anyone in- 
terested in advancing our concepts of 
justice. 

S. 2083 by its terms preserves the death 
penalty for first degree murder cases un- 
less the jury recommends life imprison- 
ment and the court concurs in the rec- 
ommendation. This procedure for al- 
lowing the exercise of discretion is pat- 
terned after the New York homicide law. 
The Judicial Conference has recom- 
mended a somewhat different provision 
under which they prescribe the punish- 
ment for murder in the first degree as 
life imprisonment unless the jury, by a 
separate vote, recommended the death 
penalty and the court concurred. 
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I want to make it clear that I fully ac- 
cept the alternative recommendations of 
the Judicial Conference and would have 
no objection whatever to an amendment 
to S. 2083 which would bring it into con- 
formity with these recommendations. 

The important thing is to do away with 
the barbaric practice in the District of 
Columbia which prevents any room for 
the exercise of discretion in predefined 
cases. The particular formula by which 
this reform is accomplished is of second- 
ary consideration. 

This point is made clear in a letter I 
have received from Aubrey Gasque, 
Esq., Assistant Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts. He 
points out in his letter to me: 

The principal objective of this proposed 
legislation (the Judicial Conference bill), it 
must be emphasized, is identical with S. 
2083 which you introduced, and aims to 
eliminate the mandatory feature of the death 
penalty now prescribed in all first degree 
murder cases in the District of Columbia, 
in favor of a discretion to impose either a 
death penalty or life imprisonment in such 
cases. 


Mr. Gasque’s letter further points out 
that the proposal approved by the Judi- 
cial Conference was believed to be more 
satisfactory in that “it would require a 
jury recommendation of the death pen- 
alty when that penalty is imposed in fu- 
ture cases.” 

I commend the chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HartTKE!] for the cooperation and leader- 
ship which he has demonstrated in deal- 
ing with this problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Gasque’s letter, a report of 
the Circuit Judicial Conference Commit- 
tee on the Abolition of Mandatory Capi- 
tal Punishment in the District of Colum- 
bia, and a report of the Committee on 
Administration of Criminal Law in the 
U.S. Judicial Conference, which includes 
their draft biil, be printed at this point in 
the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
reports were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
U.S. CouRTs, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: This is in response 
to your request for a copy of the draft 
bill recently approved by the Judicial Con- 
ference. 

We are delivering for your use copies of 
that draft bill prepared by a committee of 
the local circuit judicial conference. 

The principal objective of this proposed 
legislation, it must be emphasized, is identi- 
cal with S. 2038, which you introduced, and 
aims to eliminate the mandatory feature 
of the death penalty now prescribed in all 
first degree murder cases in the District of 
Columbia, in favor of a discretion to impose 
either the death penalty or life imprison- 
ment in such cases. 

The proposal approved by the Judicial 
Conference is, for the most part, a more 
recent draft and embodies certain changes 
which, it was believed, would be more satis- 
factory in that it would require a jury recom- 
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mendation of the death penalty when that 
penalty is imposed in future cases. 

Your efforts in instituting a movement to 
eliminate the mandatory feature of the pres- 
ent District of Columbia death penalty will, 
it is widely believed, have a salutary effect 
on the future administration of justice in 
the District of Columbia. Your past and 
continuing leadership in this and other 
areas of judicial reform is greatly appreci- 
ated by all who must administer justice here 
and elsewhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
AUBREY GASQUE, 
Assistant Dircctor. 





RFPORT OF THE CIRCUIT JUDICIAL CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE OW THE ABOLITION OF MANDA- 
TORY CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE DISTRICT 
OFr COLUMBIA 


Since the recess of the Judicial Conference 
for the District of Columbia Circuit on May 
22, 1959, the Committee on the Abolition of 
Mandatory Capital Punishment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has met and given further 
Study to questions recommended for further 
consideration, as follows: 

(2) In whom to lodge the discretion to 
impose the penalty of death or of life im- 
prisonment. 

(b) The 
discretion. 

By a vote of 20 to 3, the committee has 
concluded to recommend to the Conference 
at its reconvened session on November 24, 
1959, the adoption of the attached resolu- 
tion. The atiention of the Conference is 
invited to the “Notes to Accompany Resolu- 
tion,” also attached. 

Dated: November 16, 1959. 

Harry T. Alexander, H. Clifford Allder, 
George Blow, David G. Bress, William 
B. Bryant, Edward L. Carey, E. Riley 
Casey, Harold D. Cohen, Paul R. Dean, 
F. Joseph Donohue, Abe Fortas, Oliver 
Gasch, June L. Green, George E. C. 
Hayes, Francis W. Hill, DeWitt S. Hvde, 
John L. Laskey, William P., Mac- 
Cracken, Bernard Margolius, Louis 
Mayo, James P. McGranery, Hubert 
B. Pair, E. Barrett Prettyman, Jr., 
Una Rita Quenstedt, C. Frank 
Reifsnyder, Roger Robb, Leo A. Rover, 
Doris G. Wilkins, Charles B. Murray, 
Chairman. 


procedure for exercising such 


RESOLUTION To RE SUPMITTED TO THE JUDICIAL 
CONFLRENCE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Circuir, NOVEMDER 24, 1959 
The Circuit Judicial Conference Commit- 

tee on Abolition of Mandatory Capital Pun- 

ishment in the District of Columbia recom- 
mends that the Conference adopt the follow- 
ing resoiution: 

“Resolved by the Judicial Conference of the 
District of Columbia Circuit, That the Con- 
gress be urged to amend and supplement 
existing legislation in regard to the punish- 
ment for murder in the first degree in the 
District of Columbia in the foliowing 
respects: 

“(a) That the present provision (22-2404 
District of Columbia Ccde) that ‘The pun- 
ishment of murder in the first degree shall 
be death by electrocution’ be repealed. 

“(b) That the punishment for murder in 
the first degree shall be imprisonment for 
life unless the jury by unanimous agree- 
ment shall add to its verdict of guilty a 
recommendation in the words ‘with the death 
penalty,’ and that in the latter event: 

“1. The court may sentence the defendant 
to death by electrocution; or the court in its 
discretion may sentence the defendant to 
imprisonment for life, the jury's recom- 
mendation notwithstanding. 

“2. Before imposing sentence, the court 
shall conduct such proceedings as may be 
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provided by rule of court for the ascertain- 
ing and considering of all facts and circum- 
stances relevant to the question of Punish- 
ment; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Judicial Conference 
of the United States and to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress.” 





Notes To ACCOMPANY RESOLUTION 

1. The proposed legislation is in form like 
title 18, United States Code, section A323. 
which is the statute of general Federal appli- 
cation, but differs in substance as follows: 

(a) The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the death sentence only if the jury 
recommend it; the general Federal statute 
cempels the death sentence unless the jury 
recommend against it. 

(b) Even if the jury recommend death, the 
court may rcduce the punishment to life 
imprisonment. 

2. The committee considered and rejected 
the proposition that a separate presentence 
hearing be conducted by the court with or 
without a jury. As a result, the death pen- 
alty can be recommended only on the basis 
of the evidence received at the trial—as in 
the case of rape under existing procedure. 
iowever, in determining whether or not to 
impose life imprisonment notwithstanding 
the jury's recommendation that the penalty 
be death, the court would have before it all 
the facts and circumstances relevant to puns 
ishment, as in other cases. 

3. Legislation which would give the court 
authority to override the jury’s recommendas- 
tion of death in murder cases would create 
an inequality in comparison with the pres- 
ent rape statute, where no such power is 
given. However, this committee’s jurisdic- 
tion is limited to the murder statute, which 
is the oniy one providing mandatory capital 
punishment. 





“RESOLUTION OF THE JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE DIstTRicT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 
“Be it resolved by the Judicial Conference 
of the District of Columbia Circuit, Tnat 
mandatory capital punishment should be 
abolished in the District of Columbia.” 
Adopted: May 22, 1959. 
A true copy. 
Teste: 
JosEPH W. STEWART, 
Secretary of the Judiciary Conference 
of the District of Columbia Circuit, 





“RFSOLUTION OF THE JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE DIstTrRIicr OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 


“Resolved by the Judicial Conference of 
the District of Columbia Circuit, That the 
Congress be urged to amend and supplement 
existing legislation in regard to the punish- 
ment for murder in the first degree in the 
District of Columbia in the following re- 
spects: 

“(a) That the present provision (§ 22-2404, 
District of Columbia Code) that ‘The pun- 
ishment of murder in the first degree shall 
be death br electrocution’ be repealed. 

“(b) That the punishment for murder in 
the first degree sha!l be imprisonment for life 
unless the jury by unanimous agreement 
shall add to its verdict of guilty a recom- 
mendation in the words ‘with the death 
penalty,’ and that in the latter event: 

“1. The court may sentence the defendant 
to death by electrocution; or the court in its 
discretion may sentence the defendant to im- 
prisonment for life, the jury’s recommenda- 
tion notwithstanding. 

“2. Before imposing sentence, the court 
shall conduct such proceedings as may be 
provided by rule of court for the ascertaining 
and considering of all facts and circum- 
stances relevant to the question of punish- 
ment; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Judicial Conference of 
the United States and to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress.” 

Adopted: November 24, 1959. 

A true copy. 


Teste: 
JOsEPH W. STEWART, 


Secretary of the Judicial Conference 
of the District of Columbia Circuit. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF CRIMINAL LAw, MarcH 1, 1960 


To the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Chairman, and the Members of the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States: 

A meeting of the Committee on the Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Law was held on 

October 15, 1959, in the chambers of Judge 

Kaufman in New York City, attended by 

Judges Boldt, Clayton, and Kaufman, and 

the committee chairman, Judge Smith. A 

subsequent meeting of the full committee 

was held on January 14, 1960, in the Admin- 
istrative Office of United States Courts, Wash- 
ington, D.C., attended by Judges Bazelon, 

Boldt, Burke, Clayton, and Kaufman, and 

the committee chairman, Judge Smith. The 

committee secretary, Mr. Carl H. Imlay of 
the Administrative Office, attended both 


sessions. 
The committee submits the following 
report: 

s s s s s 


2. ABOLISHMENT OF MANDATORY CAPITAL PUN= 
ISHMENT UNDER THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MURDER STATUTE 
There was referred to the committee for 

consideration S. 2083, 86th Congress (a bill 

to abolish the mandatory capital punish- 
ment provision of the District of Columbia 
murder statute), and a draft bill submitted 

by U.S. Attorney Oliver Gasch. S. 2033 

would amend the murder section of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia Code to provide: 

“SEc. 801. PUNISHMENT.—The punishment 
of murder in the first degree shall be death 
by electrocution unless the jury recommends 
life imprisonment. A jury finding a person 
guilty of murder in the first degree may, as 
a part of its verdict, recommend that the de- 
fendant be imprisoned for life. Upon the 
recommendation, the court may sentence 
the defendant to imprisonment for life. The 
punishment of murder in the second degree 
shall be imprisonment for life, or for not 
less than 20 years.” 

The draft bill submitted by U.S. Attorney 
Gasch would amend title 18, United States 
Code, section 1111, so as to make it appli- 
cable in the District of Columbia. This 
draft bill would also make the basic Fed- 
eral murder penalty life imprisonment un- 
less the jury recommends the death penalty, 
in which case the court may give either 
sentence. 

These matters were considered at the 
October 1959 meeting of the committee, par- 
ticularly in light of the ‘Report of the Cir- 
cuit Judicial Conference Committee on the 
Abolition of Mandatory Capital Punishment 
in the District of Columbia.” This report 
was accompanied by a resolution adopted 
by the Judicial Conference of tie District of 
Columbia Circuit. 

At the January 1960 meeting of your com- 
mittee S. 2083 was disapproved. The draft 
bill submitted by U.S. Attorney Gasch was 
also disapproved primarily because it vests 
in the appellate court a power to commute 
the death sentence, despite a prior provi- 
sion in the same subsection leaving the de- 
termination of sentence to the trial court 
on the recommendation of the jury. A study 
reveals that there is no comparable provision 
in the existing law, title 18, United States 
Code, section 1111. 

The resolution of the District of Columbia 
Circuit Conference was, however, unani- 
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mously approved at the January 1960 meet- 
ing and a draft bill prepared by a commit- 
tee of the circuit conference to give effect 
to that resolution has since been approved 
by your committee. A copy of this draft 
bill is attached to this report, and is rec- 
ommended for approval by the judicial 
conference. 





DraFT BILL 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 801 of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1189, 
1321), is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 801. PUNISHMENT.—The punishment 
of murder in the first degree shall be life 
imprisonment unless the jury by separate 
unanimous vote recommends the death pen- 
alty. Upon such recommendation the court 
shall. conduct such proceedings as may be 
provided by rule of court for considering 
and ascertaining facts relevant to the ques- 
tion of punishment. Following such hear- 
ing the ccurt may sentence the defendant to 
death by electrocution or the court may in its 
discretion sentence the defendant to im- 
prisonment for life notwithstanding the 
jury’s recommendation. In the absence of 
a jury recommendation the court shall sen- 
tence the defendant to life imprisonment. 

A person convicted of first degree murder 
and upon whom a sentence of life imprison- 
ment is imposed shall not be eligible for 
parole until the expiration of 20 years from 
the date he commences to serve his sentence 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
4202 of title 18, United States Code, and 
section 203 of title 24, District of Columbia 
Code. 

Whoever is guilty of murder in the second 
degree shall be imprisoned for life or not 
less than 20 years. 

Any provision of existing law inconsistent 
with the foregoing is hereby repealed. 





CUBAN PRESS FREEDOM 
ENDANGERED 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
committee on freedom of the press of 
the Inter-American Press Association 
recently filed a report concluding that, 
with only two exceptions, the Spanish 
language press of Cuba has “either 
directly or indirectly, physically passed 
into the hands of the Government there, 
or has become so intimidated that it 
cannot be considered free.” 

The report also points out that: 

It has become increasingly dangerous for 
foreign correspondents to perform their 
legitimate journalistic missions in Cuba. 


The two Spanish language newspapers 
in Cuba still considered free are “Diario 
de la Marina” and “Prensa Libre” of 
Havana. According to the committee’s 
report, both these papers “are being con- 
stantly attacked and smeared by Cuban 
Government officials and their propa- 
ganda machinery as ‘counterrevolu- 
tionary.’ ” 

These developments in Cuba are very 
distressing. A free press is one of the 
bulwarks of any democratic system, and 
the attempt to subjugate freedom of the 
press, by the same token, is one of the 
hallmarks of every tyrant. 

The committee’s action emphasizes 
the awareness of the other nations of 
Latin America of the growing loss of 
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freedom in Cuba. My heart goes out to 
the Cuban people, who have been our 
traditional friends and good neighbors, 
but who have not been permitted to en- 
joy the blessings of liberty. 

Cuba’s lack of a free press makes it 
virtually impossible for the Cuban peo- 
ple to get the facts about what is hap- 
pening in their homeland. In view of 
these conditions, it is imperative that 
the United States embark on a truth 
campaign which will bring our side of the 
story to Cuba. The announcement that 
the Voice of America will beam 1l-hour 
Spanish-language broadcasts to Cuba 
certainly is a good start in this direction, 
and I hope that it will be supplemented 
by more extensive efforts by our Govern- 
ment. 





SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR TESTING 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, at 
the Geneva Conference on the Discon- 
tinuance of Nuclear Weapons Testing, 
the Soviets presented, on March 19, a 
proposition they hailed as a great con- 
cession which would break the long 
deadlock in negotiations. It is, they 
claim, a way to handle the fact that 
known detection schemes have limited 
capability to identify most underground 
shots. Yet a brief analysis shows that 
the new offer has the appearance of a 
phony. It is again an attempt to secure 
U.S. agreement binding. the United 
States against all testing regardless 
of whether the agreement can be in- 
spected. 

It will be remembered that the U.S. 
representative at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, presented, on February 11, a pro- 
posal to take account of the fact that 
smaller underground tests are not 
detectable. The United States proposed 
that there be agreement to end tests 
in the atmosphere, in the oceans, in 
space up to altitudes where effec- 
tive controls can now be agreed, and un- 
derground for shots giving a signal above 
a threshold value. This approach was 
the last of a series of U.S, offers attempt- 
ing to broaden the agreement to cover 
all testing which could be adequately 
monitored. As did earlier U.S. pro- 
posals, it recommended that there be a 
joint research program to improve to the 
extent possible detection methods, and 
that the treaty be broadened as detec- 
tion capabilities are improved. 

And how have the Soviets responded to 
this? They have made a great play of 
saying that they accept the threshold 
figure for the seismic signal. However, 
they insist that there must be an agreed 
moratorium on all shots less than the 
threshold and for a period of several 
years. Interesting, too, they still insist 
that the number of onsite inspections is 
a matter for political decision. It has 
been their longstanding approach that 
only a very few onsite inspections would 
be permitted, regardless of the number 
required for adequate control. 

Again the United States is asked to 
buy a “pig in the poke.” We are asked 
to forgo testing and to accept a totally 
inadequate inspection system. We are 
asked again to agree to a system based 
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largely on trust of the Soviets rather 
than real controls. If this latest pro- 
posal is representative of Soviet intent 
for the 10-power disarmament confer- 
ence now starting, it augures poorly for 
the future of disarmament, 

As will be remembered, the President 
announced on December 29 that further 
suspension by the United States on test- 
ing would be on a day-to-day basis. I 
commented publicly at the time that I 
believed that this was a wise approach. 
I pointed out also that it would be unwise 
to devote additional wecks to fruitless 
conferences. This is still my strong 
opinion. To continue discussions on 
such a basis merely allows them to have 
the moratorium they want, and with no 
inspection. They have through procras- 
tination and maneuvering succeeded in 
dragging on negotiations and securing a 
moratorium for 16 critical months, with 
no controls. If the Soviets will not ap- 
proach test negotiations realistically we 
should terminate the conference. We 
should not allow them to prolong this 
delay month after month by successive 
new proposals which differ only insig- 
nificantly one from the other. 

Yesterday I prepared a brief state- 
ment with reference to this proposal, 
which I ask to have printed in the Rrc- 
orp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to ve printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDER- 
SON, DEMOCRAT, OF NEW MEXICO, ON RuUS- 
SIAN TEST BAN PROPOSAL 
I would be very much surprised if the 

United States were to agree immediately to 

this recent Soviet proposal. Our representa- 

tives may find that it is a tactical shift on 
their part merely to accomplish what they 
have been striving for all along. The Soviet 

Union over the years has attempted to get 

us to agree to an all-inclusive test ban, with- 

out any inspection provisions to go along 
with it. 

In my opinion, we must be careful that we 
do not agree to something which (because 
it does not provide for adequate controls) 
will permit the Soviet Government to ad- 
vance their own nuclear weapons through 
testing yet prevent the United States from 
testing its weapons. I am particularly con- 
cerned with the so-called “honor system” the 
Russians propose for small tests, which will 
continue while the scientific basis of detec- 
tion is studied. The big question here is 
whether the Russians are making this pro- 
posal in good faith. As late as December 
1959, at the conclusion of the Technical 
Working Group II, the Soviet scientific repre- 
sentatives attacked the integrity and compe- 
tency of our scientific representatives. They 
accused Dr. Fisk and his associates of ma- 
nipulating and making misrepresentations. 
Now all of a sudden they propose to further 
review this material, and engage in joint 


research and experimentation, meanwhile 
stopping us on testing via the “honor 
system.” 


I am also concerned that the Soviet pro- 
posal leaves no room for conduct of under- 
ground tests of explosives for peaceful pur- 
poses—our Plowshare project for instance. 
We should be permitted to make under- 
ground tests for power purposes, and for de- 
veloping oil and mineral deposits. No con- 
tamination of the atmosphere would result. 
We should permit full international inspec- 
tion and surveillance of such tests. 


I believe, however, we should negotiate on 
the Russian proposal in good faith, to see 
how sincere they are. To the extent that the 
Russian statement recognizes the distinc- 
tion between those tests that can be de- 
tected and those that cannot, I believe that 
some progress has been made. The USS. 
delegation has for a long time been attempt- 
ing to obtain recognition of this fact and 
its scientific basis. But to tie this to an 
“honor system” on ceasing all tests may be 
going too far. We should retain the right 
unilaterally to continue or discontinue a 
test ban on underground tests of small nu- 
clear explosives. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mtr. President, to- 
day I received a telegram which I think 
is significant and typical of a great many 
telegrams which are being received. 
The telegram reads: 


New York, N.Y., March 22, 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Cannot ‘understand why press and State 
Department spokesmen describe new Soviet 
atomic test plan as going far to meet Amer- 
ican view. On analysis it merely formulates 
basic Soviet position. Soviets have always 
wanted test ban without controls. It is 
now clear that only area where controis 
are neeced is precisely in area of small 
underground tcsts where controls are now 
impossible. Therefore voluntary banning of 
the undergreund tests as now proposed in- 
volves absoiute!y no change in Soviet policy 

Kcy issue between Soviets and ourselves 
on disarmament as well as atomic testing 
is our refusel to accept agreeinents on faith 
with adequate inspection and_ control. 
Therefore to accept this Soviet test plan 
even temporarily would set dangerous prece- 
dents by abandoning our basic disarmament 
principle in key area. 

Regret such a retreat all the more (a) 
because continuation of underground test- 
ing without fallout would strengthen Amer- 
ica’s military and moral position by pro- 
ducing smaller and cleaner defensive atomic 
weapons needed to counterbalance over- 
wheiming Soviet ground force superiority; 
(b) we would be surrendering this military 
advantage in return for easily breakable 
Soviet promise; (c) by weakening our rela- 
tive military position we would reduce our 
bargaining power to achieve really controlled 
disarmament; (d) announcement of sucha 
test ban agreement would create illusion of 
progress where none exists, thus encourag- 
ing dangerous complacency. Warm congrat- 
ulations on your statement expressing some 
of above considerations today. 
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I have received a great many mes- 
sages which I should like to read in that 
connection. However, I do not intend 
to do so. 

I point out that there have been many 
periods of recess in the Geneva Confer- 
ence—from December 19, 1958, to Jan- 
uary 5, 1959; from March 20, 1959, to 
April 13, 1959; from May 12, 1959, to 
June 8, 1959; and from August 27, 1953, 
to October 12, 1959. 

I point out again that if the Soviet 
people were determined to negotiate 
with us, we could have had something 
better than we had during the first 
weeks of the conference. 

When the conference met, 6 weeks 
were devoted to discussing the form of 
the charter which might subsequently 
be signed. Russia demanded two sep- 
arate documents, first, a treaty calling 
for cessation of all tests; and second, a 
protocol setting forth the enforcement 
plan. 


Po 
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The United States and the United 
Kingdom insisted upon one document, 
because had we signed the first agree- 
ment, the Soviets could have nevotiated 
for 10 years on the second agreement, 
and had exactly what they have desired 
from the beginning, namely, suspension 
of nuclear tests without any possibility 
of control and no possibility of inspec- 
tion. 

It required 6 solid weeks of discussion 
to reach an agreement that those two 
agreements might be incorporated into 
a single document. 

When we consider the latest Russian 
proposal, we had better consider it in 
the light of what has thus far been tak- 
ing place at Geneva. We had better 
consider it in view of the fact that the 
proposal the Russians have made to us 
is almost exactly the proposal which 
they have been making right along, 
namely, that tests be suspended for a 
period of 6 years without any controls 
and without any system of inspection, 
depending only upon some honor sys- 
tem to bring about compliance. 

T believe that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the State Department, and even 
the President of the United States would 
be well advised to take a very good look 
at this proposal before there is any early 
acceptance of it. 





CITATICN CF SENATOR SPARKMAN 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE BY 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my able 
colleague, Senator JOHN SPARKMiAN, was 
honored last week with a citation for 
distinguished service by the American 
Vocational Association. This is a fine 
honor from a great association, and I 
extend congratulations both to Senator 
SPARKMAN and the American Vocational 
Association. 

For the occasion of the award, my dis- 
tinguished colleague prepared for deliv- 
ery an excellent speech. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the speech be printed 
in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY SENATOR 
JOHN SPARKMAN AT ANNUAL MEFTING OF 
ALABAMA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, PHILLIPS 
HtcH ScHooL AUDITORIUM, BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA., THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1960 
Madam Chairman, members of the Ala- 

bama Vocational Association, and friends, of 
course I feel honored to be awarded this cita- 
tion. While I may not deserve it, nor the 
generous and flaitering wording of it, accept 
it with pride. You may be sure that I shall 
treasure this honor, and be grateful to your 
outstanding organization, the American Vo- 
cational Association, for its liberal acknowl- 
edgment of my efforts. 

Especially do I want to express appreciation 
to the Alabama Vocational Association for its 
part in the awarding of this citation and also 
to your national executive secretary, Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, for his interest and _ friendship. 
Many of you, including your most capable 
State director, Bob Cammack, are my warm 
personal friends. All of us are comrades 
working for the same just cause. 

And I am sure I do not need to tell you 
what an able and effective advocate your 
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executive secretary is. He knows what to do, 
when to do it, and how to doit. It is always 
a pleasure to work with him. 

It is a real pleasure to be in your midst and 
a privilege to have a part on your program. 

Through the years I have watched with 

interest and justifiable pride the valuable 
contributions that members of this group 
have made to the economic well being of our 
State. You and your counterparts in other 
States of the Nation have for many years 
contributed immeasurably to our Nation's 
military defense and to our economic secu- 
ity. 
: Through high quality instruction, the vo- 
cational forces of our Nation have helped 
the masses acquire invaluable technical and 
scientific knowledge and skills. As a result 
the United States has become the most pow- 
erful and the most preductive nation in the 
world today. This productive ability of our 
people has been a powerful contributing fac- 
tor in the maintenance of peace. 

We all are indebted to you. But you must 
have the tools and the determination to 
push forward at an inercasing pace. Never 
in the history of our Nation has there b2en 
such a great need for high quality effective 
programs of education including vocat ional 
education as exists at this very moment. 

Production techniques and technology are 
changing at an ever-increasing rate. This 
calls for expanded and improved vocational 
education for both youth and adults—espe- 
cially in those rap.idly changing occupational 
ficlds. 

In the years ahead there will be fewer and 
fewer unskilled workers and more and more 
highly skilled workers. The hope of prescnt 
workers, and youth preparing for Jobs in 
the years ahead, is to acquire technical and 
scientific knowledge and production skills. 
This is essential if they are to hold jobs, 
obtain jobs or advance in tieir chosen field 
of work. 

Another reason why an adequate program 
of vocational education is greatly needed in 
the United States is due to the Communist 
economic challenge to this country, par- 
ticularly from the U.S.S.R. Russia’s Khru- 
shchev has made Known in clear and certain 
terms that the Soviets have a plan to lick 
the United States in an economic war. 
Some pcople are prone to ignore Russia's 
boasted economic plans. Though I am con- 
fident we can keep ahead of Russia, if we 
plan and execute our plans intelligently, I 
do not think we can afford to ignore her 
challenge or to take it lightly. 

It is now a well known fact that our lead- 
ers at the national level have dangerously 
underestimated the ability of the Soviets 
to develop and produce atomic weapons and 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and to 
develop and produce space satellites. Ac- 
cording to some top pest and present gov- 
ernmental officials—authorities in a position 
to know—Russia has moved ahead of us in 
some categories and threatens our entire 
leadership in these ficlds. 

We must not as a nation be lulled into 
believing that Russia has no chance of over- 
taking or surpassing us in the economic field. 
We must not underestimate her ability and 
her potentiality in the production of goods 
for sale in the markets of the world. Not 
long ago Khrushchev said to an American 
newspaper publisher, and I quote: 

“We declare war upon you—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will win 
over the United States. The threat to the 
United States is not the intercontinental 
ballistic missile, but in the field of peaceful 
Production. We are relentless in this, and 
it will prove the superiority of our system.” 

In his speech to the Economic Club of 
New York during his visit to this country 
last September (1959) Khrushchev said, and 
I quote: 

“All of you are well aware of the fact that 
we are offering you economic competition. 
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Some describe this as our challenge to the 
United States of America. But, speaking 
about challenges, one might say, and that 
would be even more correct, perhaps, that 
it was the United States that first challenged 
all the world; it is the United States that 


developed its economy above that of all 
countries. For a long time no one dared to 


challenge your supremacy. But now the 
time has come when there is such a state 
which accepts your challenge, which takes 
into account the level of development of 
the United States of America and in turn 
is challenging you. Do not doubt that the 
Soviet Union will stand on its own in the 
economic competition, will overtake and out- 
strip you.” 

I do not claim Khrushchev’s statements 
are true or that Russia will overtake and 
outstrip the United States in economic com- 
petition but his statements do reveal Soviet 
goals. To disregard them or to fail to meet 
the vigorous challenge would be dangerous 
and foolhardy. 

The October 6, 1959, issue of the New York 
Times quotes Seymour Melman, associate 
professor of industrial management and en- 
gineering at Columbia University and a con- 
sultant on production techniques as saying 
that Russian plants are producing machine 
tools—the basic instruments of industrial 
production—with less than half the man- 
hours required in comparable Western 
operations. 

Mr. Melman according to the New York 
Times spent part of September and August 
of 1959 in Russia studying industrial pro- 
duction methods. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines reported on 
November 12, 1959, that the Soviets are now 
the top producer of coal and iron ore. The 
United States had held the lead in coal pro- 
ducticn since 199. These examples of Rus- 
sian economi@ prcgress—and there are many 
more—are striking proof that we face a 
determined and able competitor. 

As a part of Soviet economic plans, Rus- 
sia is now in the process of reorganizing its 
entire system of education, which is sched- 
uled to be completed by 1963. The new 
reorganization law, approved in late 1958, 
calls for a vastly expanded vocational educa- 
tion program. 

Contrary to much recent publicity in this 
country, Russia’s education program con- 
sists of more than just instruction in science, 
mathematics, and languages. Intense em- 
phasis is being placed on vocational educa- 
tion—patterned somewhat after the voca- 
tional program we have been developing in 
the United States during the past 40 years. 
Over a period of some 20 years the Soviets 
have been enlarging their vocational educa- 
tion programs, but in the last year and a 
half they have made tremendous strides in 
this direction. 

It would seem comical were it not such a 
serious matter—involving the security of cur 
American way of life—that a few uninformed 
and misguided people are advocating that 
we adopt—at least in part—the Russian sys- 
tem of education of the immediate past. 
The truth is that this is a system that the 
Soviets themselves are now in the process of 
abandoning. 

The Soviet leaders believe that their hope 
in winning an economic war is dependent in 
large measure on the skill and productivity 
of its people, and that these abilities must 
come through vocational training for the 
masses. 

For some months Russia’s Mikoyan and 
Khrushchev have been visiting many coun- 
tries throughout the world in an effort to 
expand Soviet trade and to capture markets, 
some of which have been held for years by 
the United States. Mikoyan’s recent trip to 
Mexico and Cuba are illustrations of this. 
Khrushchev only a few days ago was in 
several countries in the Orient. 
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Yet in spite of these developments which 
pose as serious threats to the survival of 
our Nation and to the economic security of 
our people, there are some in this country 
in high places of authority who would crip- 
ple and destroy our programs of vocational 
education. This is evidenced by the recent 
recommendation of President Eisenhower's 
Budget Bureau proposing a cut of $2 mil- 
lion in title I, George-Barden funds. 

Congress, of course, will see to it that his 
recommendation is not carried out but his 
proposai to cut the funds is evidence of the 
fact that there is lack of understanding in_ 
the White House of the important role voca- 
tional education has played, is playing and 
will continue to play in the years ahead in 
making our Nation militarily and economi- 
cally secure. 

If we are to maintain our present eco- 
nomic superiority over Soviet dominated 
countries and at the same time maintain a 
high standard of living for the masses of 
our people—such as they enjoy today—we 
must constantly seek ways to improve the 
knowledge and skills of our people and to 
improve prcduction methods so thst the out- 
put man for man of our workers will continue 
to exceed theirs. 

This situation cannot be maintained with- 
out a sound, effective, and ever expanding 
program of vocational education. 

It was in realization of these facts that I 
took the lead in 1952 and again in 1956 to 
include a plank in the national Democratic 
platform pledging support of the Democratic 
Party to the further development and im- 
provement of vocational education. I am 
told by some of your leaders at the national 
level, including your own M. D. Mobley, that 
had it not been for these planks in the 
party's national platform it would have been 
very difficult if not impossible to secure 
approval of the practical nurse training 
measure in 1956 and the area vocational 
education measure in 1958. 

Without these planks, I have been told, 
it would have also been next to impossible to 
hold Federal funds for vocational education. 
At least some substance is given this claim 
by the fact that virtually every year during 
the last 7, President Eisenhower has recom- 
mended drastic cuts in the appropriation for 
vocational education or the repeal of all 
vocational education acts. 

How anyone who has any reasonable 
knowledge of our Nation’s military needs 
and economic problems could make recom- 
mendations that would cripple or destroy vo- 
cational education is more than I can un- 
derstand. 

I delight in telling you that in spite of 
his recommendations to cut vocational funds ~ 
and to repeal vccational education laws, 
Congress has increased appropriations under 
the George-Barden Act by almost 120 per- 
cent and has increased authcrizations for 
vocational education by approximately 70 
percent. 

Such action speaks louder than any words 
that can be uttered regarding support of 
your program by the Congress. _ 

It is my considered opinion that so long 
as you maintain sound, effective, worthwhile 
programs, such as you have today, Congress 
will continue to deal fairly with you an 
will continue to appropriate Federal funds 
to promote and support your program. 

Certainly this shall continue to be my pol- 
icy. In this respect I want to assure you— 
not that you need such assurance—of my 
warm support of a measure introduced by 
my distinguished colleague and your strong 
friend Senator HiLtu. I refer to S. 3025 to 
extend the program for practical nurse train-" 
ing and to remove the restrictive language 
confining funds to “extension and improve- 
ment.” I shall cooperate fully with LISTER 
in obtaining passage of this measure. I will 
continue to push for the passage of other 
legislation in behalf of vocational education. 
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Let me say again that I shall ever be grate- 
ful for the recognition that has come to me 
today from your great and dedicated na- 
tional organization. 

This citation will serve as a constant re- 
minder of my interest in and support of your 
program in past years; moreover it will serve 
as a stimulant to me to do more and work 
harder in the future to help you maintain 
the support you need to carry on your work 
in the days and years ahead. © 

It has been good to be with you and I bid 
you God’s speed in your work. 





PRESENTATION OF STATUE OF 
SENATOR PAT McCARRAN 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege to extend to the Members of the 
US. Senate, their staffs, both office and 
committee, officers of the Senate and 
their staffs, Capitol employees, and all 
others who were friends of the late Sena- 
tor Pat McCarran, of Nevada, a most cor- 
dial invitation to attend the presentation 
of the Statue of Senator Pat McCarran, 
by the State of Nevada, to the United 
States of America. The ceremony wilil be 
held tomorrow afternoon, Wednesday, 
March 23, at 2 p.m., in the rotunda of 
the Capitol. Cardinal Spellman will de- 
liver the invocation; cur gocd Chaplain, 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, will give the 
benediction. The Governor of my own 
State of Nevada, the Honorable Grant 
Sawyer, will present the statue, and our 
Lieutenant Governor, the Honorable Rex 
Bell, will participate in the ceremony, 
together with the majority and minority 
leaders, and the Nevada congressional 
delegation, my colleagues, Senator How- 
ard Cannon and Representative Walter 
Baring, and myself. 

Mrs. McCarran and members of her 


family will be present, and they join me ~ 


in extending this invitation to those who 
would like to attend. No admission card 
is necessary. Following the ceremony, 
a short reception will be held in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, to which a 
cordial invitation is also extended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a por- 
tion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Javits- 
Clark amendment to the Dirksen substi- 
tute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ADMINISTERED PRICES IN THE 
DRUG INDUSTRY 


Mr.KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain tables, 
brief memorandums, and a few editorials 
may be printed in the Recorp at the 
places to be indicated in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
want the RecorD to show that the office 
of the minority leader |Mr. DIRKSEN] 
was notified by the chairman of the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
as were also the offices of the Senator 
from Wisconsin |Mr. WILFy!, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. HrusKal, and 
the Senator from Maryland |Mr. But- 
LEP], that I was to make this statement 
today, because, either on the floor or in 
committee, they have been critical of 
the work of the subcommittee. I had 
hoped they would be present to discuss 
any matters they desired to, or to ask 
any questions, and to follow my speech 
as I delivered it. I hope they will come 
to the Chamber before I conclude my 
remarks. 

Certain statements were made by 
some of them on the fioor of the Senate, 
and I had not received notice they would 
make such statements, or I would have 
been present to answer them. 

On December 7, 1959, the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee resumed its 
hearings on administered prices by be- 
ginning a study of pricing practices of 
the drug industry. 

GENERAL ADMINISTERED PRICE HEARINGS 


Since the middle of 1957 when this 
subcommittee began its inquiry into ad- 
ministered prices, detailed examinations 
of the pricing practices in steel, automo- 
biles, bakery products as well as certain 
aspects of the problem in the petroleum 
industry have been inquired into. There 
have now been published eight volumes 
of hearings, together with two subcom- 
mittee reports on individual industries. 
In addition, the subcommittee has issued 
three volumes of hearings consisting of 
testimony on the general nature of the 
problem of administered prices and the 
alternative courses of public policy by 
leading economists who have specialized 
on this subject. The subcommittee has 
heard testimony from the heads of the 
antitrust agencies in an attempt to deter- 
mine what those agencies can and can- 
not do to meet the problem. The sub- 
committee has also held hearings on im- 
portant legislation designed to meet the 
problem of administered prices. 

PRICE COMPETITION THE QUESTION 


In view of the prior hearings it can be 
seen that the examination of manu- 
facturers’ pricing practices in the drug 
industry was nothing more than the 
same type of examination which the sub- 
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committee has accorded to the Steel, 
automobile, and bread industries: an 
examination made necessary by the ob- 
vious decline in the vigor of price compe- 
tition. During the course of its other 
administered price hearings the subcom- 
mittee received hundreds of requests 
from the public generally that it inquire 
into the high prices charged for ethical 
drug products and the lack of price com- 
petition. In planning the subcommit- 
tee’s program for 1959 there was in- 
cluded therein a request for funds to 
make stucies in a number of industries, 
among which was the drug industry. 
This program was approved unanimously 
by the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly as well as by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. On February 2, 1959, 
Senate Resolution 57, together with a 
program and budget for the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, was agreed 
to and passed by the Senate. After en- 
gaging in preliminary staff work and 
finding a need to obtain the services of 
specially trained personnel for the sub- 
committee’s investigation of the pricing 
practices of manufacturers of drug prod- 
ucts, an additional $30,000 of funds were 
requested by the subcommittee and were 
finally agreed to by the Senate on August 
7, 1959, by the passage of Senate Reso- 
lution 144. Although the manufacturers’ 
pricing practices in the drug industry are 
extremely complex, the staff work had 
progressed to such a stage that on De- 
cember 7, 1959, the subcommittee began 
its hearings. 

WONDER DRUGS UNAVAILABLE TO MANY WHO 

NEED THEM 


While this country has the best drugs 
in the world, it appeared from the great 
number of letters which the subcommit- 
tee had received that many of our citi- 
zens are experiencing difficulty in being 
able to purchase them. It was the pur- 
pose of the subcommittee to inquire into 
the question of whether the drug manu- 
facturers are setting their prices at ex- 
cessive levels, as the writers of these 
letters contend. It was also the purpose 
of the subcommittee—it being a legisla- 
tive subcommittee—to determine wheth- 
er the antitrust laws as applied to this 
industry are adequate and, if not, to de- 
vise specific remedial legislation. 

The question might very well be asked: 
Why is it necessary to go into another 
industry in the administered-price series, 
and why particularly drugs? To the 
first part of the question, the answer is 
obvious. The problem is one of almost 
incredible difficulty and complexity. 
What in essence the subcommittee is 
seeking to determine is whether the pub- 
lic is adequately protected by competi- 
tion, and, if not, to devise some legisla- 
tive remedy. 

The subcommittee has heard many ex- 
perts who have spent their lives studying 
this very same problem. While in gen- 
eral agreement as to its nature, these 
experts were poles apart as to its solu- 
tion. 

REASON FOR EXAMINING THE DRUG INDUSTRY 


As to why specifically the subcommit- 
tee is studying drugs: In the first place, 
most drugs would appear to fall clearly 
within the definition of administered 
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prices. Their prices are set, not by the 
changing forces of supply and demand, 
but by administrative decision, and are 
held constant over periods of time—often 
extended periods of time. In embarking 
on the drug study it was the intention 
of the subcommittee to inquire how these 
prices are set and maintained. The ques- 
tion was presented of how a drug com- 
pany can establish and then maintain 
for years price structures which result 
in the druggist paying approximately 30 
cents for an antibiotic pill and 18 cents 
‘for a steroid hormone pill. 

Certainly the drug industry is an im- 
portant industry simply in terms of total 
size. Sales of ethical drugs which are 
sold by prescription are running at 
around $214 billion a year at the manu- 
facturers’ level. To this can, and should 
be, added more than a half billion dollars 
for proprietary drugs that are sold over 
the counter. At the retail level, of 
course, the figures are considerably 
greater. Drugs are peculiarly an essen- 
tial of life. Confronted with financial 
reverses, the average family can and 
does put off buying automobiles, house- 
hold appliances, clothes, and even food, 
but they cannot put off buying drugs. 
The consumer’s ability to shop around 
for a lower price in the drug in- 
dustry is severely restricted by the fact 
that prescriptions are usually written in 
terms of trade names rather than generic 
names. Althouzh, as I shall later illus- 
trate, there are lower priced brands of 
the drug prednisone available from rep- 
utable, often long-established drug man- 
ufacturers, the consumci given a pre- 
scription for Meticorten—Schering’s 
name for prednisone—cannot be sold 
anything else. The fact is that if the 
druggist were to substitute a lower price 
brand of prednisone, he would find him- 
self in violation of State law. There is 
thus in ethical drues an intermediary 
between the producer and the buyer, 
namely, the physician who writes the 
prescription. Asa consequence, tiie drug 
industry is unusual in that he who buys 
does not order, and he who orders, does 
not buy. The ethical drug industry is 
also unusual in another respect. The 
consumer is completely captive. If he is 
sick, he must buy what tiie doctor orders. 
Unlike the case of automobiles, he cannot 
shop around for a different model or a 
lower price. In institutine its drug price 
study the subcommittee was aware that 
the drug industry is honevcombed with 
patents and license agreements. It is 
not my purpose to criticize the American 
patent system as a general incentive to 
innovation and progress. However, it 
has been well settled by court decisions 
that the monopoly conveyed to a patent 
holder does not give him the right to fix 
his licensee's prices, or otherwise restrict 
trade in violation of the antitrust laws. 

INVESTIGATION LIMITED TO MANUFACTURERS’ 

LEVEL 

On the opening day of the drug price 
hearings, as chairman, I stated very def- 
initely that it was the intention of the 
subcommittee to confine its study to the 
Manufacturers’ pricing practices in the 
ethical drug field. As in the case of re- 
tailers in other administered price indus- 
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tries studied by the subcommittee, I 
made it perfectly plain that the subcom- 
mittee would make no attempt to ap- 
praise the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of the margins of the retail 
druggists. Some critics of the retail 
drug trade have contended that the 
retailer’s margin is excessive; a charge 
which is denied by spokesmen for the 
retail druggists, who point to rising costs 
including the inventory costs of stocking 
the same drug product under a variety 
of different trade names. Such a con- 
troversy is not directly related to the 
problem of administered prices. The re- 
tailer’s margin in percentage terms is 
more or less constant, being applied on 
top of the manufacturer’s price. What 
the subcommittee is interested in is 
the price to which this relatively stable 
margin is affixed, namely, the manufac- 
turer’s price to the druggist. 

It was also made plain that it was 
not the purpose of the drug hearings 
to question in any way the American 
system of private medical practice. The 
subcommittee’s interest is not with the 
issue of group versus private practice, or 
With the adecuacy of reasonableness of 
the various forms of prepaid health or 
insurance plans. The subcommittee’s in- 
terest is simply with the price of drugs, 
a price which must be paid by someone 
under any system of medical care. In 
this connection, I wish to point out 
that the subcommittee has received sev- 
eral hundred lIctters from doctors which 
are critical of the price of drugs and 
also critical of what they regard as ex- 
cesses in the premotion and selling ac- 
tivities of the drug manufacturing com- 
panies. 

DRUG 


HEARINGS: COMPLETED AND PLANNED 


In order to arrive at an understanding 
of the practices of the drug manufactur- 
ing industry, the subcommittee sought 
information and material from the in- 
dustry in several product fields. These 
fields included hormones, tranquilizers, 
diabetic drugs, antibiotics, sulfa, cer- 
tain prescription vitamins, and so forth. 
‘These fields were selected because the 
total saies of these product classifica- 
tions approximated two-thirds of all 
sales and because they represent the im- 
portant areas of new products. In ad- 
dition to these product hearings, it was 
also the announced intention of the 
subcommittee to hold a series of gen- 
eral hearings, at which time the indus- 
try’s general views would be heard, as 
well as those of the representatives of 
the medical profession generally, and 
information would be sought on the ac- 
tivities of related Federal agencies. 

Thus far the subcommittee has com- 
pleted its hearings on steroid hormones 
and tranquilizers, and has held one se- 
ries of general hearings. The first of the 
series of general hearings, due to an ob- 
jection having been lodged by the mi- 
nority leader. who is also the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
to the subcommittee’s sitting while the 
Senate was in session, was recessed on 
Friday, February 26, at 10 a.m., subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

In that connection, when objection 
was made to the subcommittee’s sitting 
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while the Senate was in session, even 
though there might not have been any 
votes imminent, we undertook to sit late 
at night from 10:30 p.m. to 2 a.m., re- 
suming early in the morning at 9:30 a.m. 
That procedure was hardly satisfactory 
either to the subcommittee members or 
to the witnesses. 

We expect to resume our hearings as 
soon as the situation in the Senate per- 
mits because of the great public im- 
portance of the question. 

It is my purpose to review some of the 
information and material that has thus 
far been received by the subcommittee. 

THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF STEROID 

HORMONES 

On December 7, 1959, the first product 
hearings concerned the steroid hor- 
mones—cortisone and its derivatives. 
The first of the steroid hormones was 
cortisone, which was followed by hydro- 
cortisone, prednisone, prednisolone, and 
such new variations as triamcinolone 
and dexamethasone. According to Nor- 
man Applezweig, a recognized authority, 
the first large-scale commitment in cor- 
tical steroid research in this country was 
taken ky the Merck Co. during World 
War II under a program of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
then headed by Dr. Vannevar Bush, now 
chairman of the board of Merck. This . 
work was started on the erroneous be- 
lief that the Germans were successfully 
using an adrenal hormone product to 
protect their fliers from the effects of 
hich altitude. The discovery of the anti- 
inflammatory action of cortisone in 
rheumatoid arthritis by Drs. Hench and 
Kendall at Mayo Institute, working on 
a grant from Merck, was a stunning re- 
suit. 

Dr. Hench, Dr. Kendall, and also a 
Swiss doctor, Dr. Reichstein, are Nobel 
laureates because of their work on cor- 
tisones. We are all proud of them and 
congratulate them. 

Steroid hormones are used for many 
purposes, including the treatment of al- 
lergic disorders such as bronchial asthma 
and the reactions to other drugs; in- 
flammatory diseases of the eye; skin 
diseases; blood diseases such as perni- 
cious anemia; kidney diseases, and so 
forth; but their most widespread use is 
in the treatment of rheumatic diseases. 
It is estimated that roughly 10 million 
Americans are afilicted with rheumatic 
disorders—about 1 person in every 18 
of our population. About 1 million are 
permanently disabled. Rheumatoid 
disease has become known as the No. 
1 crippler. It strikes more people than 
cancer, heait disease, and tuberculosis 
combined. 

While these drugs do not effect a cure, - 
their importance should not be mini- 
mized. They relieve arthritic patients 
for periods of time and help control at- 
tacks. At the same time their use has 
been restricted by the medical profes- 
sion because of injurious side effects. 
When cortisone first came on the mar- 
ket it appears that it was widely used 
for many purposes and with high ex- 
pectations, but that continued experi- 
ence brought much disillusionment and 
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far greater caution and restraint. Al- 
though the drugs introduced since corti- 
sone have represented a marked im- 
provement—particularly prednisone and 
prednisolone—side effects remain a seri- 
ous problem. 

Zhe importance of the steroid hor- 
mones can be seen from the fact that in 
12°9 their sales are estimated to be $120 
million at the manufacturers’ level, di- 
vided as follows: cortisones, $33 million; 
prednisone and prednisolone, $43 mil- 
lion; and triamcinolone and dexametha- 
sone, $44 million. 

IDENTICAL PRICES 


The principal producers of steroid hor- 
mones in the United States are the 
Schering Corp., Merck & Co., Inc., 
and the Upjohn Co. Representatives of 
these companies were invited to testify 


at the steroid hormone hearings. The 
prices charged by each of these firms 
for each of the steroid hormones are 
identical and have been identical since 
1956. For example, since 1956, each of 
these three companies has offered for 
sale cortisone acetate at identical prices. 

Similarly since 1856 prednisone and 
prednisolone have been sold by these 
three companies for the identical price 
of $17.90 for 5-milligram tablets in bot- 
tles of 100. Even though Upjohn intro- 
duced a more efficient microbiological 
process, it has never reduced its price 
below the quotations charred by the 
other companies. 

In contrast to the $17.90 price cf the 
four major producers, sma!l manufac- 
turers sold this same product, meciing 
USP standards, to druggists for as low 
as $2 in bottles of 100. 


In the rear cf the Chambor, Mr, Presi- 


lent, is a chart which shows that for 
prednisone, the important arthritic 
drug the prices to druggists by Merck, 
Upjohn, and Schering are identical at 
$17.90 per hundred. It also shows prices 
by a number of smaller companies whose 
products meet the U.S. Pharmacopocia 
standards, most of whom having been 
examined and authorized to bid on Gov- 
ernment contracts by the Military Medi- 
cal Supply Agency. ‘The prices by some 
of these smaller companics were in the 
range of $4 to $7 per hundred tablets. 

Moreover, after this chart had been 
prepared and introduced we found that 
suppliers of prednisone and prednisolone 
were actually selling to Cruggists for less 
than $2 a hundred in contrast to the 
price of Schering, Upjohn, and Merck 
of $17.99. 

It should be pointed out that having 
good equipment and good control meth- 
ods is not the exclusive monopoly of the 
big companies. Many small companies 
have just as good equipment and con- 
trol methods as the large companies. 

BID PRICE TO GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 

AGENCIES 

It was brought out in recent hearings 
that the Military Medical Supply 
Agency, as well as the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration have asked for competitive bids 
in steroid hormones by generic rather 
than by trade name. 

The Military Medical Supply Agency 
purchases the drugs that are used by 
the Government at Waiter Reed Hos- 
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pital, the Naval Medical Center at Be- 
thesda, and other Government hospi- 
tals throughout the United States. Iam 
sure that patients in those hospitals 
would not be given any drugs that were 
not safe and effective. 

In this connection I wish to pay my 
very high respect to the officers of the 
Military Medical Supply Agency, par- 
ticularly to Admiral Knickerbocker and 
Commander Weiss, as well as to those 
in charge of purchasing for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. These men are 
true public servants and deserve support 
and commendation. They have tried to 
gct competition, and thus secure reason- 
able prices to the U.S. Government. In 
this way they have saved the taxpayers 
of the United States millions of dollars. 
It has been to these large Government 
buyers, as well as to those hospitals 
which have established formularies that 
most small manufacturers have had to 
turn for their sales. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, who has taken a great interest in 
this entire problem, and has given me, 
as chairman of the subcommittee, useful 
information which has helped us in our 
work of trying to secure for the Ameri- 
can people and the American druggists 
ethical drugs at reasonable prices. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator from 
Tennessee tell me whether or not, in the 
testimony which was taken, it was 
shown that in the drug industry, sales 
made to governmental bodies such as the 
State of Chio and the city of Cleveland, 
and probably to counties, under competi- 
tive bidding, are made at prices which 
are usually identical, to the fraction of a 
penny? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Where competition 
can be offered by smaller companies 
prices by the drug manufacturing com- 
penies in sales to the Government are 
sometimes one-fifth, one-sixth, or one- 
seventh of the price to druggists. 

But where there is no competition 
from small companies, if the largcr com- 
panies hold a patent monopoly, they 
generally bid at identical prices. On 
their bids their prices are high, even to 
the U.S. Government. An example is 
meprobamate, a tranquilizer sold by 
Carter Products under the name of Mil- 
town. For sales in this country, Carter 
Products licenses only Wyeth, which is 
the pharmaceutical division of Americen 
Home Products Corp. Wyeth sells it as 
Equanil. Both companies are making 
enormous profits, largely from the sale 
of this product. On most of their sales 
to the Government the bid prices of 
Carter & Wyeth have been identical. It 
is remarkable to me that when their 
bids to the Government go up or down, 
the price of each is identical. 

Incidenteliy, in the middle of our 
hearings the Department of Justice 
brought an indictment against Carter 
Products and American Home Products. 
It is my understanding that these identi- 
cal prices were a factor leading to the 
indictment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The indictment was 
predicated upon the fact that the prices 
at which they sold were identical. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. That was a part of 
it. The allegation was that the prices 
were agreed upon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. During my tenure as 
mayor of Cleveland and as Governor of 
Ohio, one of the perplexing problems 
confronting me was the unbroken uni- 
formity of the bids made on three things 
which the State and the city had to buy, 
Drugs were usually bid to the fraction of 
a penny, in identical amounts. Bids on 
salts to be applied to highways for melt- 
ing snow and ice were all at identical 
amounts. The supply of electric light 
bulbs was also in that category. As I 
understand, the testimony disclosed that 
the practice was rather uniform. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. We have held 
hearings on identical bidding in the case 
of electrical equipment companies. We 
found exactly what the Senator found; 
namely, that where bids are made to 
cities, to public power bodies such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, or to the 
Army and Navy, bids on electrical equip- 
ment have been remarkably uniform, 
usually down to the fraction of a penny. 
Here, too, our hearings were followed by 
the issuance of indictments for viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

Let me cite one example, which is 
typical of other situations—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What explanation 
was given for the coincidence of prices, 
or for identical bids? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They said they were 
meeting competition. But it was beyond 
me how they knew what the other bid- 
der’s quotation was going to be, when 
the bidding was secret, and when the 
bids might be a little higher or a little 
lower than the previous price. Although 
the heads of American Home Products 
soucht to create the contrary opinion, 
Government officials tell us absolutely 
that competitive bids are kept confi- 
cential, and that no bidder knows what 
another's bid price is. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I know that in bid- 
ding for electric light bulbs the State 
frequently had bids in which the prices 
were identical to the fraction of a 
penny. Based upon what the Senator 
from Tennessee has said, the explana- 
tion of such a bidder would be that it 
was by accident and by coincidence, 
without knowledge of what the other 
was doing that the bids happened to be 
identical. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
But the Department of Justice, quite 
properly, has not accepted this as an 
adequate explanation. The ‘Cenator 
savs the bids on electrical equipment 
were identical down to the fraction of 
arnenny. Asa matter of fact, they were 
identical to ten-thousandths of a penny. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Similarly the bids 
of the American Home Co., which sells 
Equanil, and of Carter, which sells 
Miltown, the bids to the Military Med- 
ical Supply Administration were $22.50 
a thousand, or $20.50 a thousand. Yet 
whether the price went up a little or 
down a little, they were identical ex- 
cept in ell but one case, where there 
was a diiference of 10 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 
I interrupted ine Senator when he was 
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discussing the Military Medical Supply 
Administration seeking bids on non- 
patented products. 5 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I appreciate 
the participation of the Senator from 
Ohio. He has had great experience in 
this field as Governor of his State in 
the purchasing of medical products and 
other products. I hope he will ask fur- 
ther questions. 


President, will 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Tennessee that 
while his investigation was being con- 
ducted my mail was heavy from citizens 
in Ohio commending the Senator from 
Tennessee and trying to solve the prob- 
lem of the high cost of drugs, as the 
facts were revealed by his investigation, 
and as it was understood by the sick 
people who had to buy the drugs. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. We have also received a great 
deal of mail from people to whom the 
price of drugs is a real hardship. Some 
write that they even have had to do 
without food in order to get the drugs. 
We have received hundreds of letters 
from physicians who are interested in 
the economic welfare of their patients, 
and from many druggists who feel 
that prices which they have to pay to 
the manufacturers are too high. 

The ethical drug manufacturing in- 
dustry has a powerful propaganda ma- 
chine, a great lobby and numerous pub- 
lic relations organizations. They have 
even used drugvists to carry the burden 
of their fight against the work of our 
subcommittee. Our interest is in merely 
trying to see to it that the American 
people get these drugs at reasonable 
prices. I say that the prices these big 
companies charge for the products 
which we have thus far investigated are 
unreasonable. The American people 
should have the benefit of competition, 
which would mean lower prices. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio the 
chart in the rear of the Chamber which 
shows the prices of the large and small 
companies for the drug called predni- 
sone. Had Schering, Merck, and Up- 
john gotten together and agreed to sell 
prednisone to the druggists for $17.90 
a hundred, that would be a violation of 
the Sherman Act, if the agreement would 
be proved. 

But if the agreement cannot be proved, 
there is no violation of the antitrust 
laws. Yet from the viewpoint of the 
customer, the effect may be exactly the 
same, whether it happens by accident. 
by leadership, by some mental telepathy, 
by an understanding which, however, 
does not represent a formal agreement, 
or indeed by a formal agreement which 
cannot be proved. 

To return to the matter of bid prices. 
although the four major producers 
charged druggists $17.90 per bottie of 100 
d-milligram tablets, the records of 
MMSA reveal that as a result of the com- 
petition of small producers, the larger 
manufacturers have offered to sell to this 
agency at a considerably lower price than 
the price at which they sell to druggists. 
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For instances, in February 1959 MMSA 
paid $20.98 per bottle of 1,000 5-milli- 
gram tablets on a low bid of the Premo 
Pharmaceutical Co., a small company. 
On this bid Schering’s price was $23.63 
and for this same bottle of 1,000 5-milli- 
gram tablets Schering and Merck’s price 
to druggists is $170. 

That is approximately, as I calculate 
{t, 7}> times their bid price to the Gov- 
ernment. Thus it would appear that 
manufacturers in a competitive sale will 
greatly reduce their prices. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that when the Military Medical Sup- 
ply Agency bought on the basis of bids 
from the companies identified on this 
chart-—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. And quite a num- 
ber of others, too. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And quite a number 
of others, and competition was offered by 
small drug producers, the Military Med- 
ical Supply Agency of the Government 
bought the drug for $20.98 a bottle. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is 
That is for 1.000 tablets. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The druggists at the 
same time paid how much? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. One hundred sev- 
enty dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So that the Military 
Medical Supply Agency who knew the 
preblem and asked for bids in the generic 
name, received a bid of $20.98 while the 
druggists had to pay $170 for the same 
drug. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. I 
think it should be pointed out that the 
small companies generally obtain their 
supply of the finished product in bulk 
form from the large producers. This is 
possible because a patent has not been 
issued on prednisone as yet. In these 
cases the product of the small companies 
is the same as that of the large com- 
panies. The small companies test the 
product and put it in tablets and into 
bottles. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to the 
transaction described in the Senator's 
discussion of the bid price to Govern- 
ment purchasing agencies, the small 
drug company’s price was $20.98. Scher- 
ing’s price was $23.63. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That was the price 
at which they offered to sell. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. At the same time, the 
price of Schering and Merck to the 
druggist was $170 a bottle, or practically 
seven times as much as it was to the 
Military Medical Supply Agency of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is what the 
testimony showed; and the testimony is 
undisputed. However, I think I should 
point out that in the case of many drugs, 
where one company has a_ patent 
monopoly, and perhaps licenses one or 
only a few other large companies as 
in the case of Smith Kline & French, on 
Thorazine, or Carter, on Meprobamate. 
there are no small companies to cut 
prices. Here, the price under the generic 
name and the price under the trade 
name would be the same. And prices 
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are high to the Government, high to the 
druggists, and are in the main identical. 

Why don’t consumers buy the lower 
priced products? ‘The reason is that the 
doctors write their prescriptions in terms 
of trade names. The large drug manu- 
facturers are able to persuade the doc- 
tors to do so because they have large 
sales forces of detail men and do exten- 
Sive advertising and promotion. For 
reasons which I shall set forth later, the 
little companies cannot afford these sell-_ 
ing and advertising expenses. AS a re- 
sult the little companies are largely 
confined to selling to the Government 
and to the hospitals under formularies. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Is it the practice of the 
medical profession to write prescriptions’ 
according to trade names or by medical 
content? I ask that question because 
from the experience I have had in paying 
for prescriptions, most prescriptions 
which I have observed heretofore have_ 
been written according to chemical detail 
as to the contents of a vial which the 
prescriptionist would, shall I say, mix or 
concoct or fill. Is it now the practice to 
prescribe by label or by patented name? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In general, the 
practice seems to be for the physician 
to write the trade name on his prescrip- 
tion blank. 

The industry spends three-quarters of 
a billion dollars a year in advertising and 
selling expenses. A big item of selling 
expenses is the cost of sending out detail 
men to the physicians. Their function 
is to sell the doctors on the idea of pre- 
scribing by the brand-name of their par- 
ticular company. And they appear to 
be quite successful, although there are 
some physicians who do prescribe by 
generic name. 

Mr. GORE. If doctors should follow 
the practice of writing prescriptions ac- 
cording to chemical content, would the 
local druggist have an opportunity to 
fill such prescriptions with the pills or 
capsules supplied by the small drug com- 
panies and at a more reasonable price 
to the consumer? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In many cases, yes. 
In the case of prednisone, for instance, 
if the prescription were written in the 
generic name, the druggist would have 
the right to fill the prescription with 
a product of one of the smaller com- 
panies. Competition at the retail level 
would then result in lower prices to the 
consumer. 

Prednisone is sold by Schering as 
Meticorten, by Merck as Deltra, and by 
Upjohn as Deltasone. These are the 
trade names usually specified in the 
doctor’s prescription. As long as this 
remains the case, the customer will pay 
a relatively high price because the drug- 
gist cannot substitute a lower price 
brand. 

Yet doctors who appeared before our 
subcommittee testified that they would 
have no hesitancy in prescribing by 
generic name, feeling that their patients 
would get just as good a product at a 
much lower price. 
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Nonetheless, the large companies, by 
their advertisements and their repre- 
sentations to the doctors, have con- 
vinced many physicians that there may 
be something superior in quality or effi- 
cacy in their products. This is a matter 
which the subcommittee is going to ex- 
amine at greater length. 

Many small companies have been in- 
spected and examined by the Military 
Medical Supply Agency or by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with respect to 
the process or method of manufacture, 
sanitation facilities, and the efficacy and 
safety of their products. 

If Senators and Cabinet members who 
are patients at Walter Reed or the Naval 
Medical Hospital can be administered 
drugs which the Government buys under 
the generic name, is that not a strong 
indication that the Government is con- 
vinced that the products are good? The 
drugs of all companies, large and small, 
have to meet the standards of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia—the U.S.F. 

In the case of antibiotics under sec- 
tion 262 of title 42 of the United States 
Code, which concerns the regulation of 
biological products, the Public Health 
Service must make a full inspection of 
the facilities of pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers before the manufacturers can 
make and sell antibiotics. 

Physicians naturally want their 
patients to get drugs which are safe and 
effective. Perhaps this statutory re- 
quirement, if extended to other drugs, 
might go a long way toward relieving 
their appfehensions concerning the 
quality of the products of smaller com- 
panies. 

Mr. GORE. Did the Senator’s com- 
mittee ascertain the existence of a pro- 
gram by the American Medical Associa- 
tion to inform individual doctors as to 
the exact chemical comparison of the 
highly advertised trade names, on the 
one hand, and the more reasonably 
priced products of smaller concerns, on 
the other? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No, I know of no 
such program on the part of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association or anyone else. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Tennessee 
permit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have received let- 
ters from doctors in Ohio who make the 
seme complaint as the one the normal 
citizen has made about the high prices 
of drugs. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, we have re- 
ceived letters from many doctors, com- 
plaining of the excessive advertising to 
which they are subjected and of the 
high prices which their patients have to 
pay. 


Incidentally, the expenditures for 


drugs plus the expenditures for appli- 
ances, such as hearing aids, last year— 
for the first time in history—exceeded 
the expenditures for medical services 
which includes payments to doctors. 
At an appropriate time we hope to 
have representatives of the American 
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Medical Association appear before our 
subcommittee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield again to 


me? 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Iryield. 
Mr. GORE. Is it not true that many 


of the local druggists—like many of the 
doctors who were referred to by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio, 
who spoke of the doctors in Ohio—are 
very much concerned, when they have 
on their shelves two similar products, 
but one costs five or six times as much 
as the other, or two identical products, 
but one costs five or six times as much 
as the other, when a customer presents 
a prescription which calls for the higher 
priced product, by name? Then the 
druggist has little choice other than to 
sell the highly advertised, higher priced 
product; is not that true? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is entirely 
correct. The druggist would be in viola- 
tion of State law if he were to sub- 
stitute the product of any other com- 
pany, even though it met the U.S.P. 
standards. 

Mr. GORE. Is this not a problem in 
connection with which the doctors, the 
druggists, the drug manufacturing in- 
dustry, and the Government should co- 
operate, to the end of making available 
to the patients, those who are sick, drugs 
at reasonable prices? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly it is a 
problem which should receive the very 
best thought and cooperation of the 
medical profession and also of the phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. 

But the problem is most far reaching, 
transcending perhaps what can be ac- 
complished by voluntary efforts. As the 
life expectancy increases, so also does the 
number of elderly people who have to 
have so many of these drugs in order to 
live. Yet to a large proportion of these 
elderly people, many of whom live on 
small, fixed incomes, the price of drugs 
constitutes something of an economic 
crisis. For example, we heard testimony 
from representatives of the Retired 
Teachers Association and representatives 
of the Retired Government Employees 
Association also appeared before our 
committee. The facts they have pre- 
sented are really alarming. The situa- 
tion necessitates some solution. 

Mr.GORE. I hope the Senator’s com- 
mittee made some progress toward the 
end he seeks in securing cooperation 
from the various groups involved in 
health services. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We have been re- 
ceiving very good cooperation from some 
and not so good from others. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank my 
colleague, the Senator from Tennessee— 
who, I know, has a very deep concern 
about this problem—for his interest and 
for his contribution to the presentation 
today. I hope he will ask other questions 
as we proceed. 

Earlier I said that prescribing by 
trade names tends to result in higher 
prices. This is not the case, however, 
where the pharmaceutical manufacturer 
has a patent, and the drug is not gen- 
erally licensed—such as Miltown and 
Thorazine and Compazine. In these 
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cases prescribing by generic name would 
not result in a lower price. 
PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
point out that prices to druggists for 
steroid hormones were frequently found 
to be considerably lower in foreign coun- 
tries than in the United States. An 
example is Merck’s prices for prednisone, 
which it sells in the United States as 
Deltra, in bottles of 100 5-mgm. tablets, 
In the United States, Merck’s price to 
druggists is $17.90, whereas in Great 
Britain its price to druggists is $7.53, 
These prices are reflected in table I, 
which will be included in the REcorp at 
the end of my remarks. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did Merck have a 
subsidiary in England, or did Merck have 
a separate company there? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Merck now has a 
manufacturing plant in England. But 
as of the time their price comparisons 
were made, the prednisone Merck sold 
in England was either produced in the 
United States or in Canada, where pro- 
duction costs are about as high as those 
in the United States. But even though 
Merck’s drugs were then sent from 
Canada or from the United States to 
England—and I suppose those shipments 
involved the payment of some duty, as 
well as some transportation expense— 
Merck still sold Deltra, under those cir- 
cumstances, in bottles of 100 5-mgm. 
tablets, for $7.53, as compared to $17.90 
in the United States. Incidentally, the 
British have no price-control law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, the fact is that 
the druggist in the United States had to 
pay for these Merck drugs $17.90, and 
in Great Britain the druggist paid $7.53, 
so the druggist in the United States had 
to pay approximately 150 percent more. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Generally speaking, 
the United States, with the exception of 
Canada, is the highest priced drug coun- 
try. In most cases the prices in Canada 
are a little higher than those in the 
United States, but next to Canada, the 
prices in the United States are usually 
highest. 

Let us turn now to the question of 
manufacturing costs. 

MANUFACTURING COSTS 


In order to avoid the problem which 
would have arisen had the subcommittee 
requested the drug manufacturers to 
submit their production costs for indi- 
vidual products, the subcommittee sub- 
penaed their bulk purchases and sales 
contracts. 

Let me say, in that connection, com- 
panies usually object strenuously to 
supplying breakdowns of their manu- 
facturing costs by their various products. 
In my opinion congressional committees 
are entitled to get such information by 
subpena. I think the courts would up- 
hold the power of committees to do so. 
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But the drug companies, of course, do 
not want their competitors or the Con- 
cress to know what their costs are. We 
have tried to respect their wishes and 
have not requested them to supply de- 
tailed product cost breakdowns. Again 
I wish to emphasize my belief that we 
could get that information if the mat- 
ter were brought to a contest. To avoid 
the issue, however, we asked the com- 
panies to give us their bulk sales prices. 
"hese are the prices at which they buy 
and sell drugs from each other in bulk 
form. Among others, such information 
was obtained for the generic product, 
prednisolone. It is to be assumed that 
on such bulk sales a profit is made. | I 
wish to emphasize that the bulk price 
was not for a raw material which then 
went into the production of predniso- 
lone. It was not like flour, from which 
with yeast, sugar, and other ingredients 
bread is baked. It was for the finished 
product itself, ready to be tested, tab- 
leted, bottled, and sold. It was akin to 
pread, not flour. Unfortunately, in many 
articles about the hearings this key 
point was missed. 

The subcommittee obtained from sev- 
eral independent companics quotations 
for costs of tableting and _ hoitling, 
which also included a profit. The sub- 
committee used a quotation which was 
between the lowest and the highest cost 
submitted by companies that would 
tablet, bottle, and tcst this finished ma- 
terial for anybody. 

Schering does not itself make pred- 
nisolone. Schering buys prednisolone 
from Upjohn. Schering obtained it for 
$2.37 a gram. That was the starting 
point. Then we added to that the cost 
of wastage, tableting, and bottling. We 
arrived at a computed manufacturing 
cost of $1.57 per 100 tablets, or 1.6 cents 
per tablet. 

The fact that this figure merely re- 
flects production costs, and does not in- 
clude distribution and selling costs, was 
made clear at the time. We wanted the 
companies themselves to furnish the 
reasons for the Gifference between the 
production cost of $1.57 and their price 
to the druggist of $17.90. It was also 
pointed out that the figure did not in- 
clude that part of research, expenditure, 
and profits not included in the bulk 
sales price. Officials of Schering and 
Upjohn were then asked to explain the 
difference between the production cost 
of $1.57 per hundred tablets and the 
charge of $17.90 per hundred tablets to 
druggists. 

Mr. McNAMARA. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield very hap- 
pily to my distinguished friend from 
Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I should like the 
Schior Senator from Tennessee to know 
that I have followed the hearings of the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
of which he is chairman, with a great 
deal of interest. I commend him highly 
for contributing so much to the welfare 
of the aged of this Nation, because, as 
the Scnator knows, they are very much 
concerned with this problem. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know that if any 
Member of the Senate has studied the 
problems of the aged and is concerned 
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about them, it is the Senator from 
Michigan, because he is chairman of the 
subcommittee which has been holding 
hearings on the problems of the aged, 
which includes, among others, the cost 
of medical care and the cost of securing 
drugs. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Does the Senator 
know that the group affected most in- 
tensely by the high cost of drugs are the 
16 million men and women over 65, 
and that in just 10 years there will be 
20 million of them? This is a tremen- 
dous probiem for them. I am sure the 
Senator has given them some considera- 
tion, not only in the hearings, but also 
in the report. 

Recent information developed by the 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Agéd 
and Aging reveals that while all age 
groups spend $19 per person per year 
for drugs and medications, those 65 and 
over spend $42 per person, or about 213 
imes as much. 

I suppose that information has been 
called to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. K@FAUVER. Yes. That infor- 
mation was given to the committee by a 
distinguished member of the subcom- 
mittee of which the Senator from Mich- 
igan is chairman. I refer to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Figures for 1958 
indicate that one-fourth of the total cost 
of medical care for our aged citizens was 
accounted for by the cost of drugs and 
medicines. In other words, drugs and 
medicines account for 25 percent of their 
total medical costs. 

Docs the Senator know that three out 
cf five people over 65—and this means 
9.6 million people in this country—have 
a money income of less than $1,000 per 
year? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. What is the figure? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Does the Senator 
realize that three out of every five people 
over the age of 65 in this country havea 
moncy income of less than $1,000 per 
year? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have heard that. 
I think that emphasizes the reason why 
the older people have a very hard time 
obtaining the high-priced drugs which 
they need so badly. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is correct. 
In our hearings over and over these peo- 
ple referred to the work of the Senator’s 
committee and to the concern they have 
over the high cost of drugs. As people 
eset older they need more sedatives and 
more drugs to fight arthritis and the 
other crippling diseases which are more 
prevalent among the clder people. 

Eighty percent of these Americans 
have contributed a lifetime of productive 
activity to the amazing growth of this 
Nation. Now, in their later years, most 
of them have less than $2,000 a year in- 
come. Iam sure the Senator from Ten- 
nessee recognizes this is a real problem. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It certainly is a very 
real problem. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Many of the aged 
people have been told to live off their 
savings, when their incomes are too low 
to sustain them. Does the Senator know 
that 45 percent of these people had less 
than $500 in liquid assets in 1958, ac- 
cording to governmental records, and 30 
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percent had no liquid assets at all? 
When it is said that those people should 
live off their savings and should pay high 
prices for drugs, that is simply no an- 
swer at all. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly agree 
with the Senator. I commend the Sen- 
ator for the work he is doing as chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I might 
ask a question of the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iyield for that pur-, 
pose. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What did the hear- 
ings disclose about the ability of the 
aged people to pay these prices, and 
about whether they felt they were having 
to pay inordinate prices for the drugs 
they needed? 

Mr. McNAMARA. We had much 
testimony which indicated the older peo- 
ple were making all sorts of efforts, by 
forming cooperative groups, to try to get 
lower or wholesale prices on the drugs. 
These people are doing all sorts of things 
to try to counteract the high cost of 
drugs and medicines needed for the aged- 
people. They have been successful, in 
some instances, in setting up some sort 
of group cooperative. 

However, some drug companies, re- 
tailers and others try to cut off the sup- 
plies from the wholesalers, when there 
are these successful ventures in buying 
drugs wholesale for these aged people. 
The Golden Age Clubs go into this sort 
of thing. All over the country there is 
great interest. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the technique 
of the operation, where the attempt is 
made to cut off buying on a cooperative 
basis? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The attempt is 
made to cut off the source of supply. In 
one instance that I was told about the 
manufacturer was told by the retail dis-" 
tributor, “If you are going to sell direct 
to the consumers we are not going to buy 
from you.” That was the technique 
used. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The net result was 
that the aged people had to buy in the 
open market? 

fr. McNAMARA. That is correct. 
They had to pay the high prices which 
the Senator from Tennessee has been 
pointing out. 

Again, I thank the Senator from 
Tennessee for the fine work he has been 
doing, and I assure him that the people 
in these so-called senior citizen groups 
appreciate the efforts he has been mak- 
ing in their behalf. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My. President, the 
Senator has stated one of the big reasons 
why this situation has become more and 
more acute. These older people have 
little income and almost no savings, yet 
they need more and more drugs as they 
get along in years. 

I thank the Senator for his contribu- 
tion, and I commend him for his work 
on the committee. 

Mr. McNAMARA,. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
explanation of the manufacturers for 
the sizable markup over production costs 
was essentially that large sums had to be 
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paid for research, that their selling ex- 
penses were high, and that their profits 
were not unreasonable. 

PROFITS 


Let us turn then to the question of 
profits. There was introduced in the 
record a comparison of rates of return 
on net worth, after taxes, after every- 
thing, of selected industries for the year 
1957, which was a normal year. 1958 was 
a depression year for certain industries, 
while 1957 was a typical year. The drug 
industry was shown to have a rate of re- 
turn of 21.4 percent, which is the highest 
of any manufacturing industry and ap- 
proximately double that of the average 
of all manufacturing, which is 11 per- 
cent. 

I hope the chart, which is at the back 
of the Chamber, can be put up to a 
higher level, so that Senators can see 
it better. 

Mr. President, it can be noted that 
the average rate of return for all man- 
ufacturing was about 11 percent, but in 
the year selected the rate of return of 
the drug industry, according to the re- 
port, which was figured by the Federal 
Trade Commission, was 21.4 percent, 
after taxes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my good 
friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I have followed with 
interest the exposition the Senator has 
been making. The Senator was kind 
enough to give me an advance copy of 
his speech. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We are trying to 
get copies for all Senators. 

Mr. CLARK. I read the speech with 
great interest. 

I should indicate my great sympathy 
with the fine work the Senator is per- 
forming. The profits of these drug com- 
panies seem very large indeed. I should 
disqualify myself on account of inter- 
est, since I own 150 shares of stock of 
Smith Kline & French. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I congratulate the 
Senator. He has done very well. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy indeed with 
both the capital enhancement and the 
return I have received. I do think the 
profits are very high. 

I wonder whether the Senator has any 
specific remedy to suggest as to how we 
can make the drugs cheaper for those 
who need them so badly, even if I do 
not receive quite so much in dividends, 
within our free-enterprise system? How 
can we achieve the desired result with- 
out the imposition of Federal controls, 
which we may be reluctant to impose? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iwas going to come 
a little bit later to the legislative rec- 
ommendations, but since the Senator 
has brought up the subject I think I can 
point out certain recommendations now. 

I do not think that any of us have 
a whole lot of sympathy for anyone who 
complains about profits of a person who 
makes an item which is purely a luxury 
and not a necessity of life or health. 

Mr. CLARK. Such as lipstick? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam not sure about 
lipstick. That might be something else. 

The drug industry is different. The 


drug industry is an industry serving con- 
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sumers who are sick people. Many of 
them, as the Senator from Michigan 
pointed out, are people with small in- 
comes. The consumers of the ethical 
drug industry are captives. They have 
no opportunity to shop around whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will yield further 
in just a moment. 

I can think of no other place where 
there should be more awareness of their 
responsibility to the community than 
in the drug industry. In the interest 
of the public health, the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers must see to it that drugs 
are sold at prices that bring them within 
the ordinary standard of life. To this 
end there must be price competition in 
the drug industry. That is what I am 
talking about. 

There are certain things which I think 
specifically should be done. I shall go 
into some detail on this matter. 

The drug companies should, in their 
elabcrate advertising program, make the 
generic name as prominent as the trade 
name, so that doctors may see it. 

In order to relieve any doubt about 
the efficacy and safety of drugs pro- 
duced by smaller firms, the Food and 
Drug Act must be strengthened so as 
to provide examination of the facilities 
and products of all pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers—big and small. 

Generally speaking, I am in favor of 
the exclusive patent grant for the pur- 
pose of encouraging incentive on the part 
of innovators. However, in the drug in- 
dustry we have a peculiar situation in 
which the health of the Nation is in- 
volved. A patient receives a prescrip- 
tion for a particular drug; he cannot 
shop around for alternatives. If the 
company has a patent or is an exclusive 
licensee, there are no other producers 
and there is no check upon the price 
which the company may charge. 

I believe that in the public interest, in 
order to have some competition and get 
prices down, we should consider a licens- 
ing provision, allowing qualified appli- 
cants to enter into production and sale 
upon payment of a reasonable royalty. 
That was the Government’s patent pol- 
icy when the Alien Property Custodian 
sold Schering. I have not thought the 
problem through in all its aspects, but 
that is one possibility. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Has it occurred to the 
Senator to explore the avenue that per- 
haps the drug industry, because of the 
factors which the Senator has just sum- 
marized, is affected with a public inter- 
est, and perhaps not too far removed, in 
philosophy, at least, from public utilities, 
which are given a monopoly of sorts, and 
have long been subject to public regula- 
tion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The position the 
Senator has taken is recognized by some 
foreign countries, which do not grant 
product patents on drugs. Germany, for 
example, which has produced perhaps 
more new drugs than any other country, 
grants no product patents because it rec- 
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ognizes the importance of this industry 
to the public health. 

I will say to my friend from Pennsy)- 
vania that the drug industry is charged 
with a public interest. Several witnesses 
before our committee have recom- 
mended that drugs be put into the cate- 
gory of public utilities and subjected to 
regulation in the public interest. 

I am not willing to go along with the 
suggestion. I want to try other means, 
along the lines of some legislative recom- 
mendations which will be made. I be- 
lieve those other means would do a great 
deal toward correcting the situation. I 
hope that the American economy does 
not have to go to the extent of outright 
price regulation, but many people are 
demanding it now. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a final question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to 
vield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
feel that the emphasis should be on the 
high price of drugs, and the large profits 
made by the drug manufacturers? I 
understand that there is a necessary cor- 
relation between the two, but does the 
Senator feel that the amount of profit 
made is relatively unimportant as com- 
pared with the high price of the product, 
which places it outside the capability 
of so many people who need the drug to 
buy it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. Iam in favor 
of the companies making a good profit, 
but I do not know how we can get away 
from the excessive profit they are mak- 
ing, and the excessive prices they are 
charging for their drugs. I shall show 
some examples of profits, salaries, stock 
options, and so forth. 

In connection with the matter of Gov- 
ernment control of the prices of drugs, a 
recent poll which I saw in the Evening 
Star showed that between 65 and 70 per- 
cent of the people polled felt that there 
should be some Federal regulation. I 
hope we can find some other way. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that after it was disclosed 
at the hearing that Schering and Upjohn 
were getting $17.90 for 106 tablets which 
cost them $1.57, they answered, ‘While 
that may be true. and while the disparity 
between the selling price and the pro- 
duction price is great, our ultimate 
profits are still only reasonable’? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Schering objected 
on the grounds that other costs, such as 
advertising expenditures, were not in- 
cluded. But this of course was recog- 
nized in the table itself. I shall point 
out later that in the case of Mr. Hoyt, 
of Carter Products, by using the same 
process used for Schering, the calcula- 
tion was shown to be exactly what he 
stated his production cost was, down to 
the fraction of a penny. Of course, most 
of them argued that their profits were 
not unreasonable. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. After the argument 
was made that the actual cost of pro- 
ducing added to the cost of advertising 
and distribution left them only with a 
reasonable profit, the subcommittee of 
the Senator from Tennessee then looked 
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into the profits that were made accord- 


ing to the recorded statistics. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And when those sta- 
tisties were examined, it was found that 
the drug industry led the entire manu- 
facturing industry in profits made. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It led all manu- 
facturing industries in the profits made 
on net worth. I believe in 1 year cement 
may have shown a little larger profit on 
saies than did the drug industry. But 
for the past several years, in terms of 
poth sales and investment, the drug in- 
dustry has been leading the Nation. In 
the case of Schering, Upjohn, and 
Merck, I have their exact profits after 
taxes. They are in the neighborhood of 
20 percent on investment after taxes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, according to 
the chart, the drug manufacturers are 
earning a profit of about 21.4 percent. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On net worth after 
taxes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And all manufactur- 
ing shows an average profit of 11 per- 
cent, on the basis of the same formula, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that in one of the 
hearings conducted by the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce we likewise had a chart, 

‘ which showed that the drug manufac- 
turers were enjoying the highest profits, 
and that the lowest profit was around 
2 or 3 percent. The average indicated 
there was 11 percent. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
for that information. It is my under- 
standing that the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the various State regulatory 
agencies feel that a reasonable profit on 
worth, for the purpose of making ratcs, 
is about 6 percent. This is a great deal 
less than the drug industry has been 
making. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the Senator 
whether, after these figures were dis- 
closed, any explanation or justification 
was given for the high profit of 21.4 
percent? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. The witnesses 
said that the costs of research and the 
need for growth were factors; that the 
drug industry was a growth industry, 
which had to make high profits. They 
had a great deal to say about research, 
and I will come to that later. I am in 
favor of research. However, research 
expenditures by 20 of the largest drug 
companies is 6.4 percent of sales. Even 
the drug manufacturing officials ad- 
mitted this factor could not account for 
their high prices. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have before me the 
table about which I spoke a moment ago. 
It covers the corporate profits made in 
1956. It was issued by the National 
City Bank of New York. It likewise 
shows that drugs and medicines were 
first, and in 1956 had a profit of 22.4 
percent. That means that it was 1 per- 
cent higher in 1956 than it was in 1957. 
The lowest in profits made were the fire 
and casualty insurance companies, of 
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2.2 percent. Seventy-three different 
manufacturing enterprises are shown, 
and drugs and medicines are at the top 
of the 73. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is very inter- 
esting. I thank the Senator from Ohio. 
The available evidence indicates that 
in terms of profits as a percent of sales, 
the drug industry is outranked among 
manufacturing industries only by ce- 
ment, which has a considerably lower 
profit rate in terms of investment. 
From statistics of the Federal Trade 
Commission it was revealed that in 1958 
Schering’s profits, after taxes, were 23.2 
as a percent of net worth; Merck 17.9 
percent and Upjohn 18.9 percent. 

Also, Schering Corp.’s cumulative 
profits after taxes in the 514 years be- 
tween 1952 and the first 6 months of 
1957 were greater than the total price 
at which the corporation had been pur- 
chased from the Alien Property Custod- 
ian in 1952. 

That is shown by chart No. 4 in the 
rear of the Chamber. In other words, in 
515 years, their cumulative profits were 
enough to recover the price paid the 
Government for the property. That is 
not anything like the case of Carter and 
of Smith, Kline & French, which in much 
less time earned enough to more than 
pay for the value of the company. In 
one case, in about 2 years they made 
enough to pay for the net worth of the 
company, if profits are calculated on the 
cumulative basis. 

PATENTS 

It was developed during the hearings 
that no company has as yet obtained a 
patent on the product, prednisone. 
However, between 1955 and 1958 cross- 
licensing agreements were entered into 
among Schering, Merck, Upjohn, Pfizer, 
Parke Davis, and Ciba. Because of the 
conflicting claims of priority for the dis- 
covery of prednisone, the Patent Office, 
following its usual custom, has placed 
such claims in what it characterizes as 
an interference proceeding. As of this 
day, this proceeding has not been de- 
cided. The license agreements entered 
into beiween Schering and these other 
companies provided, strangely enough, 
that the companies would pay Schering 
royalties for 3 years on the sales of 
prednisone even though no patent had 
issued. But of even greater impor- 
tance, the license agreements provided 
that the parties would only sell 
prednisone in finished form, that is, in 
tablet form ready for use. The purport 
of this restriction is clear. By prohibit- 
ing bulk sales, small companies could not 
buy in bulk, do their own tableting and 
bottling, and market the product. 

There was a small producer of predni- 
sone, the Syntex Corp. in Mexico, which 
had filed a patent application for the 
product, but at the time was not a party 
to the license agreements. In 1957 Syn- 
tex started making bulk sales of predni- 
sone to small drug manufacturers in the 
United States. The restrictive license 
agreements then broke down because 
when Syntex started making bulk sales, 
Pfizer and Merck felt compelled to fol- 
low suit. By virtue of these bulk sales, 
small companies today are able to man- 
ufacture and offer for sale prednisone 
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at the low prices which I have mentioned. 
However, if the interference proceed- 
ings were to be settled tomorrow and a 
patent were to be issued to any one of 
the parties other than Syntex, the effect 
of the license agreements would be to 
cut off the bulk sources of supply to the 
small manufacturers. This would even 
apply to Syntex which now has an agree- 
ment with Schering under which it is 
to make no bulk sales if Schering gets 
the patent, and the same restriction 
would probably be imposed upon it if 
any of the other applicants were to get 
the patent. 

I can only anticipate that if Schering, 
having its cross-licensing agreements 
with the big companies, gets a patent on 
prednisone, these little companies, which 
are selling to the druggists at lower 
prices, as well as to the Government, are 
not going to be able to sellat all. There 
will be no price competition to the Gov- 
ernment or to anyone else, if that should 
happen. 

SELLING EXPENSES AND ADVERTISING CLAIMS 


Because of the importance of sales 
promotion both as a cost factor and as 
a means of obtaining a share of the mar- 
ket, selling costs and advertising claims 
were inquired into during the steroid 
hormone hearings. In 1958 Merck put 
dexamethasone on the market under the 
trade name, Decadron. Even its own 
medical director acknowledged before 
the subcommittee that some of the 
claims made by Merck for the product 
were overstated, and that some of the 
side effects were understated. This re- 
lates to the advertising that goes to the 
doctors, which has great influence upon 
them in prescribing for their patients. 

Merck furnished the subcommittee 
with samples of some 60 to 170 direct 
mailings to physicians for this one prod- 
uct, Decadron, which it had sent out in 
just 1 year. With 150,000 practicing 
physicians in the country, this represents 
a total of around 10 million pieces of 
mail for 1 company for 1 product in 
1 year. Upjohn has over 1,000 detail 
men out of a total employment of 
around 5,000. According to a survey of 
the 20 largest drug companies conducted 
by the subcommittee, selling expenses 
average 24 percent of the sales dollar. 
With an annual sales volume of over $2 
billion, this means that around half a 
billion dollars is spent every year in 
vying for the doctor’s attention. This 
is an annual selling expenditure of over 
$3,000 per doctor. Is it any wonder that 
many physicians have written to the 
subcommittee complaining that they are 
literally being inundated with advertis- 
ing and promotional material, much of 
which, they say, is immediately thrown 
into the wastebasket without being read. 

Now I turn to the second drug hear- 
ings which were heid; namely, the hear- 
ings on tranquilizers. These were very 
important hearings. 

The chart in the rear of the Chamber 
contains a breakdown of sales dollars 
of 20 major companies, showing how one 
dollar is broken down. 

It will be seen that the cost of the 
goods ranges from 19.2 cents to 32.3 
cents. The figure on the left is the aver- 
aze. Research is 6.4 cents. General 
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and administrative expense is 11.2 cents. 
Selling comprises 24 cents of the sales 
dollar. Taxes take 13 cents. The profit 
after taxes is 13.1 cents. 

Some companies spend a little more 
on research. Some do not spend as 
much, such as American Home Products 
Corp., which spends a little more than 2 
cents out of each dollar on research. 
But on the average the selling cost is 
approximately 4 times the amount spent 
for research. Those figures will be seen 
on the chart. 

THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF TRANQUILIZERS 


On January 21, 1860, the subcommit- 
tee began its second product hearings 
dealing with tranquilizers. Tranquil- 
izers are of very recent origin, having 
been first introduced commercially in 
this country in the early 1950’s. Sales 
are estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $175 to $200 million a year. There 
are three main classes of tranquilizers. 
First, there are the phenothiazine de- 
rivatives, principal among which are 
thorazine and compazine, which are sold 
in this country by Smith Kline & French. 
Second, there are the alkaloids of rau- 
wolfia serpentina including principally 
reserpine sold in this country by Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products under the trade 
name Serpasil. 

I interpolate to say that rauwolfia has 
had a long and interesting career. The 
crude root was used 1,000 years ago be- 
cause it was found to have tranquilizing 
effects. The Indians went far in iso- 
lating the important alkaloids in the 
crude material. 

Then, in recent years, Ciba made some 
further refinement in the product and 
secured patents in many countries of the 
world on reserpine. It sells this product 
under the trade name of Serpasil. Ciba 
has an American subsidiary. 

The third class of tranquilizers is a 
miscellaneous group, the principal among 
which is meprobamate, sold in the 
United States under the trade name of 
Miltown by Carter Products, and of 
Equanil by Wyeth, a subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Home Products Corp. 

All these drugs are sold under pre- 
scription. They are used not only in 
mental hospitals but also in the treat- 
ment of patients living ordinary lives but 
suffering from anxiety and _ tension, 
neurotic symptoms, emotional upseis, 
and the like. The phenothiazine deriva- 
tives and the derivatives of rauwolfia ser- 
pentina are frequently referred to as 
“potent” tranquilizers in that a large 
portion of their total use is for the treat- 
ment of hospitalized and other seriously 
ill mental patients. Meprobamate has 
been referred to as a “mild” tranquilizer 
in that its principal use is in the treat- 
ment of nonhospitalized patients for the 
relief of anxiety and nervous tension. 

The potent tranquilizers have been of 
great value to mental institutions in the 
treatment of hospitalized patients. Not 
only have the problems of treatment 
within the hospitals been eased, but it 
has been possible to release a substantial 
number of patients who would still be 
hospitalized had it not been for the 
development of these new drugs. To 
prevent a recurrence of their ailment, 
however, it is frequently essential that 


these released patients continue treat- 
ment with the tranquilizing drugs. To 
such patients, their families, and indeed 
to society as a whole, the price which 
they have to pay for these drugs becomes 
a matter of gravest importance. 

As a matter of fact, we received testi- 
mony that after a number of patients 
had been released from mental institu- 
tions or hospitals and were told to con- 
tinue taking tranquilizers, it was neces- 
sary for them to return to the hospitals 
to get them, because the patients could 
not afford to buy tranquilizers them- 
selves. Similarly, to taxpayers generally 
the price which must be paid for tran- 
quilizers by tax-supported mental hos- 
pitals is a matter of no small moment. 

The leading producers of tranquilizers 
are Smith Kline & French, Carter Prod- 
ucts, Ine., American Home Products 
Corp., through its Wyeth division, and 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products of the 
United States, Inc. Representatives of 
these companies were invited to appear 
and were heard during the course of the 
tranquilizer hearings. 

THE PRINCIPAL TRANQUILIZERS 


Foremost among the potent tran- 
quilizers is the product Thorazine, which 
is manufactured and sold by Smith 
Kline & French Co. under an exclusive 
license arrangement with the French 
company Rhone-Poulenc, which de- 
veloped the product and holds the USS. 
patent. 

Quite a number of these products 
were developed in France and in other 
countries, and they are sold in the 
United States under various types of li- 
censing agreements. 

The discovery of the tranquilizing 
property of this product was made by Dr. 
Fritz Lehmann, of Canada, working with 
material supplied by Rhone-Poulenc. 
Dr. Lehmann testified before our com- 
mittee. He is a very eminent psychia- 
trist. 

Intreduced into the United States in 
1954, Thorazine is the principal tran- 
quilizer used in mental institutions. 
Smith Kline & French also markets and 
sells a related tranquilizer, Compazine, 
under an identical arrangement. Also 
originated by Rhone-Poulenc, of 
France, this drug was introduced in the 
United States in 1956. 

In 1955 the Carter Products Co. 
brought onto the American market me- 
probamate, which it markets and sells as 
Miltown. Carter Products licensed one 
other American manufacturer to sell 
meprobamate in the United States, the 
American Home Products Co., which 
sells the product through its Wyeth di- 
vision as Equanil. 

There is a very unusual situation with 
reference to the Carter Products Co. and 
its sales of meprobamate. The only 
competition this company has in the 
United States is with Wyeth, its licensee, 
which sells the product as Equanil. 
Both companies sell their products at 
identical prices. Their bids to the Gov- 
ernment have been identical on all oc- 
casions except one. The companies 
make a very small reduction to the Gov- 
ernment in comparison with other com- 
panies, because they have an exclusive 
monopoly. 
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I do not know whether this table can 
be placed in the ReEcorp, but Wyeth and 
Carter, regardless of the amount of the 
purchases, have always ended, with the 
one exception, at the same price to the 
Military Medical Supply Agency. The 
price might vary a little—a few cents up 
or a few cents down—for 500 tablets. 
The tablets are sold to MMSA in bottles 
of 500. Yet the prices of both com- 
panies are identical. 

It does not make any difference how 
large the bid is. One was for $882,0U0. 
Another was for $121,000. In both cases 
the prices were identical—$20.25 for 500. 
In early 1958 there were contracts on 
which each bid $22.50. How each com- 
pany could know exactly how many cents 
they were going up and how many cents 
they were going down is quite difficult 
to understand. As a matter of fact, in 
the middle of our hearings the Govern- 
ment brought an indictment against 
them, under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 


yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. JIs_ that product 
made abroad? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The only seller 


abroad, under the name Miltown, is 
American Cyanamid. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Tennessee referred to a product which 
is sold in two separate places at the 
identical price. Where is the base of 
that product obtained? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Here in the United 
States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And only two come 
panies manufacture it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Only two com- 
panies sell it in the United States. 

As a matter of fact, Carter, which 
has the basic patent, does not manufac- 
ture the product at all. Carter has con- 
tracts with five or six small chemical 
companies which manufacture the fin- 
ished bulk product for Carter, and then 
Carter sells the bulk product to its 
licensees. Carter sells the powder to 
Wyeth for its sales of Equoanil in the 
United States; it has also sold to Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, which is the foreign sales 
representative of Carter on sales of 
Miltown abroad. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not true that 
the company which furnishes the prod- 
uct requires that it be sold everywhere 
at the same price? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Such a requirement 
would be in violation of the antitrust 
law: that is clear. A company cannot 
use its patent to force the licensees to 
sell the product at the same price. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So when the Senator 
says this is a monopoly, I suppose he is 
on good ground, is he not? 

Mr.KEFAUVER. Yes: it isa complete 
monopoly. Carter has a complete mo- 
nopoly, by patent protection. Carter 
licenses one company—American Home 
Products-—for domestic sales in the 
United States and abroad, and Carter 
licenses another company—American 
Cyanamid—for sales of Miltown outside 
the United States. 

I wish to point out an interesting 
thing: Many people have been asking 
why the foreign prices are so much lower 
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than the American prices. This situa- 
tion is a very interesting one in that re- 
spect. Carter Products, Inc., sells in 
pulk to Wyeth, which is part of Ameri- 
can Home Products, here in the United 
States. In 1958 it sold $10 a pound. ~ 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the price in 
the United States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, plus a royalty; 
and of course Wyeth sells under the 
name Equanil. But Carter’s foreign sales 
are handled by American Cyanamid; and 
Carter sold the same product in 1958 to 
American Cyanamid for under $5 a 
pound—less than half the price paid by 
Wyeth. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is American Cyana- 
mid a U.S. company? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; and it has sub- 
sidiaries abroad. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But it does not sell 
in this country? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; Carter has not 
licensed it to sell in the United Siates. 
My point is that in the case of this prod- 
uct, so far as the bulk material is con- 
cerned, American Cyanamid gets the 
basic product at a much lower price for 
sales abroad than Wyeth does for sales 
in the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are those products 
manufactured in this country or abroad? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. All of them are 
manufactured in this country. 

Mr. ELLENDPER. How does the Sen- 
ator account for the difference in price? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
mean the difference between the price to 
Wyeth and the price to American Cy- 
anamid? 

Mr.ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The difference is 
due to a policy decision by Carter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A moment ago, 
when I was asking questions, I was par- 
ticularly interested in the product which 
is manufactured abroad. Did the Sena- 
tor find that various companies handle 
that product in the United States; or 
does only one company handle it in the 
United States? I refer to meprobamate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Carter sells under 
the name of Miltown and it has licensed 
one company, American Home, to sell in 
the United States. American Home sells 
under the trade name Equanil. 


Mr. ELLENDER. It is the same 
product? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes: they are iden- 
tical. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The product to 


which the Senator from Tennessee has 
referred is sold abroad: and in the United 
States it is sold by these two companies, 
1s it? Does the Senator know whether 
the contracts are similar? In other 
words, do they pay the same price? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In foreign coun- 
tries? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No: I refer to the 
product which is sold in the United 
States, but is manufactured abroad. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. None that is manu- 
factured abroad is sold in the United 
States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A moment ago the 
Senator from Tennessee said a certain 
Product which is manufactured abroad 
is handled by two companies in this 
country, and that, for some reason or 
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other, the price charged for the product 
to both companies is the same. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We were talking 
about Smith Kline & French, which has 
Compazine and Thorazine, and which 
has a license from Rhone-Poulenc, of 
France. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are the prices to 
the two companies the same? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Only one company 
has an exclusive license. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought there 
were two. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Two on meproba- 
mate. Smith Kline & French is exclu- 
sively licensed for Thorazine and Compa- 
zine. Those are two products, not two 
companies. 

On meprobamate I think the point 
which it is important to make is that 
Carter sells to an American company 
which is going to sell abroad at half the 
price that Carter sells to the American 
company—Wyeth—which will sell here 
in the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee realizes that that 
Situation is not confined to drugs— 
when a product made in the United 
States is sold cheaper abroad. For in- 
stance, the Singer sewing machine sells 
in the United States for $125 or $130, 
but abroad it can be purchased for $50; 
and the same is true of automobiles and 
various other commodities produced in 
the United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was not aware of 
the situation in the case of Singer sew- 
ing machines. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That may not be 
true today, but it used to be. I know 
there is a difference. American prod- 
ucts can be bought abroad much cheaper 
than the prices at which they can be 
purchased in the United States; and that 
situation is not confined to drugs. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I understand that 
is true. Of course, in the case of sewing 
macnines, competition may have some- 
thing to do with the price, and may hold 
down the price. 

But only in limited areas is there any 
price competition in the drug business. 
And even though the sales price in other 
countries may be much lower—as I shall 
show in the case of a great many of 
these products—than the price in the 
United States, I do not see why sick peo- 
ple in the United States cannot get some- 
thing in the nature of a “break,” in terms 
of the prices they have to pay, as com- 
pared to the prices charged in other 
countries. 

Even when the drugs are made here 
in the United States, they frequently are 
sold at prices very much lower in other 
countries. I think the whole thing is 
topsy-turvy, and not fair or right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand Carter 
sells to the one company which is 
licensed to sell to the American public 
at twice as much as to the one company 
it licenses to sell to the rest of the world. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How does it justify 
or explain such a price difference since 
it holds a monopoly in this fieid? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. That is the price 
Carter fixes. There is no price competi- 
tion in the United States. Carter has 
a patent monopoly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is there no anti- 
monopoly law that would reach to that-- 
kind of operation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I have said, the 
two companies, Carter and Wyeth, have 
now been indicted for a violation of the 
Sherman Act. This difference in price 
may have been a factor leading to the 
indictment. But it is not a violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act since the cus- 
tomers of Wyeth are not the customers 
of American Cyanamid. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the company has 
an exclusive patent, it could not be 
reached through the antitrust laws. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That iscorrect. In 
the field of drugs which are absolutely 
necessary to life, the testimony shows 
that where companies are thoughtful” 
enough to issue several licenses and get 
royalties, the little companies can get 
into the business and compete, and that 
practice results in saving the Govern- 
ment a tremendous amount of money. 
Prednisone, which was sold to druggists 
at $170 per thousand, was sold to the 
Government, on bid, at $20. The same 
company that sold it at $170 offered it, 
on bid, for $23 to the Government. If 
little companies cannot get into the busi- 
ness, price competition is absent, and the 
price to the Government remains high.” 
I think, with respect to drugs that are 
a necessity of life, we ought to seriously 
consider whether it would be good pub- 
lic policy that companies. be required to 
license a qualified applicant upon pay- 
ment of a reasonable royalty. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We might also look 
into the applicability of patent laws. 
That would be a way to reach them. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Particularly where 
the companies sell the same product at 
different prices to Americans than they 
do abroad. It strikes me we might be 
able to reach them in that manner. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ithank the Senator 
for his observations and suggestions. 
We certainly expect to go into them. 

In 1954 Ciba, Ltd., of Basle, Switzer- 
land, obtained patents in many countries, 
including the United States, covering re- 
serpine, which it markets under the trade 
name Serpasil. 

As I pointed out a little while ago, 
reserpine is a refinement of rauwolfia, 
which was used 1,000 years ago in India. 
It is the bark off a root. 

When Ciba introduced this product on 
the American market, it freely granted 
licenses to manufacture and made no 
restrictions on sales in bulk. Reserpine 
is thus the only important tranquilizer 
available to, and sold in the United 
States, by small manufacturers. Ine 
other words, in the case of the other 
major tranquilizers, there is a patent 
monopoly. But Ciba, perhaps not being 
so sure about its patent, since it involves 
a product which had been used 1,000 
years ago, has permitted small manu- 
facvurers to sell it. 
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PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Although Thorazine is sold to the 
American druggists in botties of 50 tab- 
lets of 25-mgm. size for $3.03, the same 
product is sold in Paris, France, for 51 
cents; in Rome, Italy, for $1.22; and in 
Syaney, Australia, for 94 cents. 

Meprobamate, sold in the United 
States by both Carter and American 
Home Products to the druggists at $3.25 
for 50 tablets of 400 mgm. size, was sold 
in Germany by American Cyanamid 
under a license arransement with Carter 
for 69 cents, in Argentina for 74!2 cents, 
and in Italy for $1.77. 

Reserpine, sold by Ciba as Serpasil to 
druggists for $4.50 in bottles of 100 tab- 
lets of 0.25-megm. size, is sold in Paris, 
France, for 83 cents; in Germany for 
$1.05; in Australia for $1.35; and in 
Holland for $1.09. A small company, 
the Panray Corp., sells reserpine to 
druggists for $2.65 in bottles of 1,000 
tablets of 0.25-mgm. size—for which 
Ciba charges druggists $39.50. The 
president of the Panray Corp., stated 
that his product met the very rigid tests 
imposed upon his company in order to 
sell to MMSA and was identical with the 
product sold by Ciba as Serpasil. 

Now I shall refer to something I am 
sure the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] will be interested in hearing, 
and I hope the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. ELLENDER], who is always very 
careful about appropriations, will read. 

BID PRICES TO GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 
AGENCIES 


Since a number of suppliers of reser- 
pine were available, the Military Medi- 
cal Supply Agency—and the amount of 
drugs this Military Medical Supply 
Agency buys is stupendous, as is true of 
the Veterans’ Administration—asked for 
and sought competitive bids on reser- 
pine under the generic name rather 
than trade name. Based upon records 
of MMSA, the price of reserpine con- 
sistently tended downward under the 
impetus of competition from smaller 
manufacturers. In February 1959, Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, while charg- 
ing druggists $39.50 for 1,000 tablets of 
0.25-mgem. size, sold MMSA the same 
quantity for 60 cents. Because of com- 
petition, the Government was able to 
acquire for 60 cents the same product, 
in the same quantity, for which the 
American druggists had to pay $39.50. 
It was sold to the Government at only 
1145 percent of the price at which it was 
and is being sold to the druggists. 

MANUFACTURING COSTS 


A rather unusual situation exists with 
regard to the production of meproba- 
mate. It is not made by Carter itself. 
Rather, Carter has the bulk product 
manufactured for it, under agreement, 
by six producers. The average cost to 
Carter for meprokamate in December 
1958 amounted to $4.35 per pound. 
Azain using the bulk price as a base and 
adding to it the costs of tableting and 
bottling as quoted by an independent 
firm, the subcommittee staff arrived at 
a production cost to Carter per 400 mgm. 
tablet of 0.7 cent. It is to be remem- 
bered that on the bulk purchases to 
Carter a Satisfactory profit had been 


made by the manufacturers of the bulk 
powder. It is also to be remembered 
that the independent bottling com- 
pany’s charge for testing, tableting, 
bottling, and labeling also included a 
profit. When the production cost of 0.7 
cent per tablet was introduced in the 
record and the president of Carter Prod- 
ucts was asked to comment, he produced 
a table of his own representing Miltown 
ecsts and prcfits per tablet. His manu- 
facturing cost coincided exactly with the 
figure of 0.7 cent per tablet presented by 
he subcommittee staff. The incident 
which I have just recounted adequatcly 
confirms the soundness of the method 
adopted by the subcommittce’s staff. 

I shall digress at this time. The com- 
mittce was criticized for reconstructing 
the production cost of prednisolone. It 
so happens that Schering, which makes 
no prednisolone, boucht it from Upjohn. 
As I have stated, we have not asked the 
drug companies for their cost break- 
downs, although I think we would have 
aright to do so. The staff ficured what 
Schering had paid Upjohn for the fin- 
ished bulk rroduct in bulk form and 
secured the medium bid—not the lowest, 
not the highest—from a company to 
tablet, bottle, and label the product. As 
I have said, we came up with a produc- 
tion cost of 1.6 cents per tablet for 
prednisolone. 

We then asked Schering to explain 
what made up the difference between 1.6 
cents and their price to the druggist of 
17.9 cents. They, of course, talked 
about research costs, taxes and other 
expenses, and advertising costs. 

After the hearing we found that 
some small suppliers were selling pred- 
nisolone for less than 2 cents per tablet, 
which was a little bit more than the 
production cost f:cured by our staff. 

If Senators will compare the two 
charts, the same method was followed 
as to Miltown and Equanil. The total 
cost to Carter Products, Inc., for produc- 
ing 1,000 tablets was figured to be $7.32, 
based on the cost to Carter of $3.84 for 
the material. We added the estimated 
wastage, the costs of tableting and bot- 
tling. The cost per tablet to Carter was 
figured by the staff to be seven-tenths of 
1 cent. To Wyeth it was figured to be 
1.5 cents. It will be remembered that 
Carter charges considerably more for the 
materials going to Wyeth than it pays 
itself, and then Wycth pays Carter a 
royalty on its sales. 

Mr. Hoyt, the president of Carter, 
then offered a cost breakdown prepared 
by the company itself. His figures for 
manufacturing cost turned out to be 
exactly the same as the figure computed 
by the staff—seven-tenths of 1 cent. 
Carter’s price to the wholesalers is 5.1 
cents. 

PROFITS 

Except for reserpine, the American 
tranquilizer market is characterized by 
monopoly control effected through pat- 
ents and license agreements. The 
highest prefit companies in all Ameri- 
can industry are found in this field. 
According to figures of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Carter Products, 
Inc., for the year 1958 enjoyed a rate of 
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return after taxes on net worth of ap- 
proximately 44 percent; Smith Kiine %& 
French of approximately 35 percent; 
and American Home Products Corp., of 
approximately 35 percent. 

It will be seen from the chart Carter 
Products, Inc., first made full returns 
beginning in 1257, so that we have only 
the information for the years 1257, 1928, 
and 19°59. It will be seen that procvits on 
net worth after taxes, and after re- 
search, have been in the neighborhood 
of 45 to 59 percent. The chart also 
shows the fizures for Smith Kline & 
French, averaging over 49 percent, and 
American Home Products Corp., aver- 
ages 35 percent, or a little more, as 
shown for the last several years. 

I should point out that the prcfits of 
Carter were included in the calcula- 
tions in arriving at the 21.4-percent 
profit for the drug industry, but Amer- 
ican Home Products Corp. manufactures 
a lot of other thines in many other fields, 
and is not primarily a drug-manufactur. 
ing concern, so the figure for that com- 
pany is not included. 

According to Fortune magazine’s rank- 
ing of the 500 major industrial corpora- 
tions by net profits after taxes as a per- 
cent of invested capital, American Home 
Products ranked first and Smith. Kline & 
French second. Had Carter Products, 
Inc., been among the 500 largest firms, 
for which figures were gotten together 
by Fortune megazine, it would have out- 
ranked them all, with a net profit after 
taxes on invested capital of 38.2 percent. 

For the Recorp, I think it is well to 
point out there is a slight difference in 
the way the Federal Trade Commission 
figures net worth after taxes, and the 
way Fortune magazine, whose staff did 
an excellent job in getting up this rank- 
ing, figured nct worth, on what they 
called “investment.” 

The Federal Trade Commission takes 
the figures at the end of the year, when 
the accrued or kept profits are put into 
the company, and averages that with the 
situation at the beginning of the year 
in figuring net worth. Fortune maga- 
zine took the figures at the end of the 
year; that is, after the retained earnings 
had been put into the corporation. So 
Fortune magazine’s percentages would 
be a little lower than the Federal Trade 
Commission figures, but not much. 

STOCK APPRECIATION 

Another way of appraising the extraor- 
dinary profitability of the drug compa- 
nies is by examining the appreciation of 
their stock. How has the profitability 
of this industry reflected itself in stock 
prices and dividends? On January 3, 
1249, 400 shares of American Home Frod- 
ucts stock could have been purchased 
for $10,000. The stock was split 2 for 1 
on November 14, 1957. The market value 
of 800 shares at the closing price on 
December 31, 1959, of 17114 amounted to 
$137,200. On an investment of $10,000 
this is a net gain of $127,200 in an 11- 
year period. During this same 11-year 
period, total dividends on the original 
purchase would have returned a total of 
$16,480. 

On December 31, 1948, 225 shares 
of Smith Kline & French stock could 
have been purchased for $9,900. This 
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as split 2 for 1 on September 13, 
— > ae 1 in November 1954, and 
3 for 1 on May 29, 1959, or a total of 
18 for 1 over this period. The market 
value of 4,050 shares—225 times 18—at 
the closing price on December 31, 1959, 
of 6014 would have been $244,013. On 
a $10,000 investment this is a net gain 
during the 11-year period of over $230,- 
000. During this same 11-year period 
total dividends on the original purchase 
would have amounted to $20,070, or twice 
the investment. In citing these figures I 
want to reemphasize my belief in the 
profit system, and in the desirability of 
reasonable profits. But an essential ele- 
ment of the profit system is the exist- 
ence of price competition, which, it is 
assumed, is the force that protects the 
consuming public. But with profits such 
as I have cited here, can there be any 
doubt that there is little or no price 
competition among the major drug 
manufacturers? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I have not had an 
opportunity to follow in detail the work 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee. I do know, however, that as 
a good lawyer he has always pursued 
his investigations with a high sense of 
objectivity. I feel that this is indeed a 
vital area of public interest. I am sure 
the Chairman knows that any wrong- 
doing, as far as the effect on the public 
is concerned, does not justify a con- 
demnation of all drug companies. But 
it is clear from the evidence presented 
here by the Senator from Tennessee 
that harmful practices are widespread. 
I wish to commend the Senator for 
bringing to the attention of the Senate 
today this very important problem af- 
fecting all Americans. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Washington very much for his 
interest and for his contribution. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, who has given this subiect much 
consideration and study over a period of 
Many years, and who was the first and 
very impressive witness before our sub- 
committee when we started this series of 
hearings. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to highly 
compliment the able Senator from 
Tennessee, first, on conducting this in- 
vestigation, which is so vital to so many 
American citizens, particularly the 
elderly American citizens who, as they 
move down life’s pathway, find them- 
Selves developing various types of 
diseases and needing various types of 
medical remedies to keep themselves 
going. 

We have a large percentace of those 
people in our State. I know from my 
visits to the State that they are greatly 
Impressed with the hearings which the 
Senator from Tennessee is conducting. 
They, like many of us, are considerably 
disturbed by what is becomine more and 
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more clear, namely, that there are cer- 
tain drug manufacturers—and I do not 
say all of them are, and I am sure the 
Senator from Tennessee does not include 
all of them or wishes to bring a blanket 
indictment against all of them—who are 
taking what amounts to an exorbitant 
profit with respect to what the cost to 
them is of manufacturing their product, 
as compared with what they are asking 
for it when they merchandise that 
product. It weighs very heavily on these 
elderly people, and they are applauding 
the fine job the Senator from Tennessee 
is doing. 

They recognize just as well as I do 
that he is being criticized by certain 
groups. Of course that is the privilege 
in every democracy, that those who 
wish to make protest can easily and 
readily do so. However, the people in 
my State, generally speaking, highly ap- 
prove of the hearings which the Senator 
from Tennessee is conducting in the 
objective and impartial manner that he 
is following. They cannot help believe 
from what they have learned firsthand 
in what he is developing that the pat- 
tern of too high prices for low-cost 
drugs should somehow be stopped. 

I cannot help but believe that my 
friends in the drug manufacturing in- 
dustry and also many of my doctor 
friends, if they wish to head off what 
will amount to socialized medicine, along 
with the socialization of other parts of 
our industry, must recognize that some 
relief must be given to the average citi- 
zen, particularly the elderly citizen who 
must use these drugs and who does need 
some medical attention. Certainly there 
must be some better way found than 
now exists with respect to tiie purchas- 
ing of these drugs, so that they may be 
within the reach of those people who 
need them the most. 

My doctor friends, I believe, are be- 
ginning to realize that there must be a 
better way, as the facts are unfolded in 
connection with the drug investigation. 
I beiieve that most of my doctor friends 
recognize that in many instances these 
prices are out of line. Not only are 
these protests, from the people who 
must pay for the drugs, directed against 
the drug producers, but in many in- 
stances also against the doctors, who, 
in fact, do not deserve to have them 
directed against them. They seem to 
be the recipients of a great many pro- 
tests of Which they are not deserving. 

I should think that they would be very 
heppy to join with the able Senator 
from Tennessee in getting to the public 
all the information with respect to this 
investigation, so that the average person 
who must buy drugs will recognize that 
it is not so much the doctor bill which 
is so high, but that it is the general cost 
of medicines which has gone up, in some 
cases justifiably, but in many instances 
beyond the measure of reasonable 
justification. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to congratu- 
late the able Senator from Tennessee for 
the job he is doing. I know he will keep 
up the work, and follow it to its logical 
conclusion. 

I am sure we do not want to regulate 
induitry. However, I would think that 
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certainly an industry in which it has 
been demonstrated that a few members 
of it have gotten themselves out of line 
with respect to what is a reasonable 
profit, ought to bring themselves back 
into line on a voluntary basis. Other- 
wise, in time, as certain as we stand here 
on the floor of the Senate, the protests of 
the American citizenry will be so persua- 
sive and so uniform and so loud that if 
the industry does not correct this situa- 
tion itself, then unfortunately the 


-Government will be forced ultimately to 


move into this field. That is something 
none of us wants. 

Therefore, I believe that the Senator 
from Tennessee is doing a service to the 
drug industry and to everyone else by 
laying on the record the facts, so that 
everyone might see them, in the hope 
that those people who have most to do 
with some of these rather unpleasant 
facts will themselves remedy the situa- 
tion so that the Government will not 
have to move in and remedy it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to my distinguished 
friend from Florida for the statements 
he has made. I certainly agree with 
him. If there is any man in the Senate 
who has dug into this problem over a 
period of many years and knows it at 
first hand, it is the Senator from Florida. 
He has been very encouraging to the 
members of the subcommittee and to our 
staff so that we might do the best job of 
which we are capable. We certainly 
appreciate his support. I feel as he does 
that we do not want to have price fixing 
and Government regulation. Much 
could be done to lessen the severity of the 
problem through cooperation among the 
pharmaceutical industry, the pharma- 
cists, and the medical profession. Co- 
operative efforts of this type would be 
far more helpful to the public interest 
than the preparation and issuance of un- 
founded attacks upon the subcommittee. 

What the Senator said about the cost 
of drugs and the influence it is having, 
and the pressures all this might bring 
for something other than a free enter- 
prise system, is shown by a recent poll. 
It shows that most people think that 
prices ought to be regulated. We want 
to reverse the trend of that poll and that 
can be achieved only by the existence of 
price competition in the industry. An- 
other point I think should be borne 
always in mind is that last year, for the 
first time, the expenditures on drugs and 
appliances amounted to more than for 
medical fees. That is a matter to which 
physicians, I am sure, are giving a great 
deal of consideration. I thank my col- 
league very much for his statement and 
contribution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy to 
yield to my good friend from Alabama, 
the chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. HILL. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the testimony before the_ 
Senator’s subcommittee; but certainly 
no one could have been present today 
and heard the speech of the Senator 
from Tennessee and the very revealing 
statements he has made—and, I may 


President, will the 
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say, in many instances they were chal- 
lenging statements—without being very 
much impressed, or without realizing 
the excellent work he has done. He 
has been devoted and hardworking, and 
has given leadership to a matter which 
is of the utmost importance, not only, 
particularly, to our senior citizens, as 
has been emphasized by the Senator 
from Fiorida (Mr. SMaTHERS], but 
really to all the people. I commend 
the senior Senator from Tennessee upon 
the work he has done. 

Has the Senator received adequate co- 
operation in his investigation from the 
various Government agencies concerned 
with this problem? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We have not as yet 
called the representatives of some of the 
Government agencies before us. We 
shall do so. But I must say that I re- 
gret that the cooperation from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health has been 
rather limited. This has forced the staff 
of the subcommittee to go to a great 
deal of difficulty in getting from other 
sources technical information which we 
thought the NIH could have furnished us 
immediately. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator know of 
any reason why the NIH has not been 
more cooperative? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know; but 
Dr. Shannon has supplied only a limited 
part of the information which we have 
requested. What we have sought from 
NIH is technical information concerning 
the nature of properties of important 
drugs on which they have expert knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. HILL. Has Dr. Shannon stated 
any reason for not doing so? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know of no par- 
ticular reason why he has not done so. 
We have received fair cooperation from 
the Food and Drug Administration. I 
hope we shall secure their full coopera- 
tion on legislative recommendations and 
in their testimony. 

I have reason to believe that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which has some 
part in this work in connection with 
misleading and false advertising, will 
give us very good cooperation. But cer- 
tainly we could use better cooperation 
from the NIH. 

Mr. HILL. Has the Senator from 
Tennessee any particular thought or sug- 
gestion in mind with reference to such 
cooperation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We need the tech- 
nical knowledge and information of their 
scientists in the evaluation of these 
drugs. We also need their help in pro- 
viding information concerning the side 
effects of drugs for purposes of com- 
parison with the claims made in the ad- 
vertisements of the pharmaceutical 
houses. Such information has been very 
late in getting to us, and very scanty 
when it has arrived. There can be no 
doubt that NIH possess far more infor- 
mation than it has seen fit to supply to 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. HILL. AsI have already said, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee certainly 
has done much hard work in this field. 
Ee has made a great contribution in 
bringing this most important matter to 
the attention of the Senate and of the 
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country. He deserves the cooperation of 
every department and agency of the 
Government. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not wish to 
imply that the Government departments 
and agencies have not done anything; 
but the information submitted by the 
NIH has been extremely limited. It 
could be of much more value to us. In 
contrast, the State Department and the 
procurement agencies have rendered val- 
uable cooperation. 

I appreciate the presence of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama during this discussion 
today because, as I have said on many 
occasions, I do not believe there has ever 
been a Member of Congress who has 
given such great attention to or who has 
been more interested in medical research 
and the plight of the people who need 
medication than the senior Senator from 
Alabama. It has been through his un- 
tiring ejorts that great headway has 
been made by the medical profession, in 
some cases by pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, and by universities and others, in 
conducting research, much of which has 
lel to remedies which have benefited 
many American people. 

At the recent hearing we held on tran- 
quilizers, Mr. Mike Gorman pointed out 
that some $5 million was available as the 
result of an appropriation for research 
in mental health made by the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee headed by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, but that contracts 
for only $100,009 have actually been let. 

Although the drug companies have 
entered into the cancer research pro- 
gram, they have not shown very much 
interest in research in the mental health 
program. I believe their chief objection 
has been to the patent policy, a policy 
which is quite lenient, as I cee it. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator from 
Tennessee knows, more than half of all 
the hospital beds in the United States 
are occupied today by persons suffering 
from some form of mental illness. Sure- 
ly there is a most compelling need for 
greater research and greater rescarch 
programs in the field of mental illness. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. There is urgent need that 
this money be made available. In can- 
cer research the pharmaceutical com- 
panies have taken contracts and are 
engaged in the research program. But 
in the field of mental health research, 
they have been very reluctant to act, as 
the Senator from Alabama so well 
knows. 

The Government’s patent policy is 
very lenient. It provides that the com- 
pany may secure a patent; but the Gov- 
ernment insists that if a company can- 
not furnish enough of a product to sup- 
ply the national need, then the Gov- 
ernment retains the right, as it should, 
to cause other companies to be licensed, 
at least until the demand has been met. 
I think that is a lenient position for the 
Government to take. I think the wel- 
fare of the general public certainly 
justifies as a minimum a policy of that 
kind. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee was very generous in 
his remarks about the senior Senator 
from Alabama and the efforts of the 
Senator from Alabama in behalf of the 
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programs for medical research and for 
better health for the American people, 

There has been no stronger supporter, 
more interested, or devoted supporter of 
these programs than the senior Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. I always look to 
him for guidance in these programs, be- 
cause I know he feels deeply about them, 
and has a great fund of information 
upon which we can all rely. 

STOCK OPTIONS 


Another indication of the industry’s 
extraordinary profitability is the stock 
option granted to the president of Carter 
Products, Inc., Mr. Hoyt. On July 16, 
1957, he was granted options to purchase 
57,500 shares of stock at $27.50 over a 
5-year period. The president of this 
company exercised 34,500 of these op- 
tions at $27.50 on July 28, 1959, at a total 
cost to him of $248,750. At the closing 
price of 75135 on Monday, January 25, 
1960—the day before Mr. Hoyt appeared 
as a witness before the subcommittee— 
these shares had a total market value of 
$2,604,750. Had the price remained un- 
changed for a few more days, until the 
end of 6 months after the exercise of the 
options—in July 1959—the president of 
this company would have been able to 
realize a total gain, after taxes, on this 
transaction of $1,242,009, because under 
such plans he is subject only to a capi- 
tal gains tax of 25 percent. Moreover, 
Mr. Hoyt still has 23,000 options unexer- 
cised. At the difference between the 
closing price on January 25, $75.50, and 
the option price of $27.50, his remaining 
options were worth a paper profit of $1,- 
104,000 before taxes, and $828,000 after 
taxes. The combined gain at that price 
for all options, exercised and still pend- 
ing, would have been $2,760,000 before 
taxes and $2,070,000 after taxes. 

The stock market, however, has had 
something of a decline in the last 2 
months, and Carter Products stock quo- 
tation has declined with it. It closed 
yesterday, according to the Wall Strcet 
Journal, at 6234. Recalculating Mr. 
Hoyt’s profit on his stock options yields 
the following figures: 34,500 shares 
worth $2,164,875; cost as before, $948,- 
750; total gain, $1,216,125; net after 
taxes, $912,093. In other words, even aft- 
er a big drop in the market, he could 
just about double his money in less than 
8 months. On the 23,000 options not yet 
exercised, the calculations would be: 
market value, $1,443,250; cost, $632,500; 
total potential gain, $810,750; net after 
capital gains tax, $608,062. Thus, the 
whole transaction, if completed at yes- 
terday’s close, would net Mr. Hoyt $1,- 
520,155. Of course, that is in additicn 
to his very substantial salary. 

It is interesting to note that the presi- 
dent of Carter Products, Inc., is the hold- 
er of 50.12 percent of the stock of Bahde- 
lan Corp., a family-owned holding com- 
pany. This holding company on May 15, 
1959, held 50.92 percent of Carter’s out- 
standing stock. Obviously, the president 
of Carter Products, Inc., merely voted 
himself this bonanza. I think it is high 
time for the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the other body and the Finance 
Committee of this body to reexamine the 
whole questicn of stock options in the 
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light of this and similar examples which 
have been developed by our subcom- 
mittee. 

I believe I should point out that that 
very tremendous takeout from the com- 
pany—because a stock option amounts 
to withdrawing or taking money from 
the company—occurs in the case of a 
comparatively small company. Carter 
Products is not even one of the 500 larg- 
est corporations in the United States. 
Yet the salary and the stock options 
which Mr. Carter has enjoyed total more 
than the corresponding items in the case 
of most of the $590 million or $1 billion 
corporations. In fact, I do not per- 
sonally know of any other corporation 
official in the industries which we have 
investigated who has received more 
money than the amount received in this 
case. Again, I say this is received by 
the head of a pharmaceutical company 
which holds an exclusive patent monop- 
oly in the United States. His profits 
and his stock options are received from 
the sale of a drug which people have 
had prescribed for them by their phy- 
sicians. This situation is very different 
from that of a company which produces 
luxury items, and which a prospective 
buyer may shop around for or even elect 
not to buy. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hoyt said that if his 
company did not make at least 20 per- 
cent on investment after taxes, he would 
regard the operation as unsuccessful, 
and he would withdraw his funds from 
the business. It might be pointed out 
that the average profit on investment 
for all companies in the United Staies 
is 11 percent. 

RESEARCH 

The principal explanation offered by 
the drug companies for their high prices 
and profits is that they are necessary in 
order to support research. Like every- 
one else Iam, of course, strongly in favor 
of research, in regard to drugs and all 
other products. 

But this explanation is subject to criti- 
cism on several grounds. In the first 
place, the profit rates which I have been 
referring to are profits after taxes and 
after all expenses, among which of 
course is research. 

In the second place, much of what the 
drug industry calls research is of very 
dubious and limited value to the public. 
In this connection I would like to refer 
to the testimony before cur subcommit- 
tee of Dr. Haskell Weinstein, who recent- 
ly served as medical director of the J. B. 
Roerig division cf the Charles Pfizer Co. 
Excerpts from Dr. Weinstein’s testimony 
are presented in attachment A. 

In the third place, expenditures on 
research of the 20 largest drug compa- 
nies represented only 6.4 percent of their 
Sales dollar. This was only a little more 
than one-fourth of their sclling ex- 
penses—24.0 percent—and less than one- 
fourth of their profits before taxes— 
26.1 percent. It is within the realm of 
Probability that the amount spent on 
research is actually less than the amount 
Spent on the portion of advertising mate- 
rial which is ignored or never even read 
by physicians. And the irony is that 
the selling and advertising expenditures 
do little, if anything, to expand the total 
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consumer market for drug products. 
The market, in the form of sick and 
ailing people, is there to begin with. 

Finally, as has been brought out in 
the hearings, many of the drugs sold in 
large quantities and at a substantial 
profit by American drug companies were 
actually developed in foreign lands—see 
table 10. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, on January 26, a num- 
ber of editorials which were inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader were critical 
of the work of the Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee in the current drug 
investigation. This country, fortunately, 
has a free press; and it is the preroga- 
tive of our editors to question Govern- 
ment officials in any of their activities. 
The subcommiittee’s drug investigation 
has also been the subject of many other 
editorials which welcome the inquiry 
and comment favorably on what it has 
thus far uncovered. I have selected a 
typical sampie of these editorials, to be 
made a part of the Recorp at the end of 
my remarks. 

Mr. President, I have long been dedi- 
cated to the belief that our Nation’s ex- 
istence to a large extent depends upon 
making effective our free, competitive 
enterprise system. Our constitutional 
fathers had a fierce devotion to the 
principles of freedom. An obligation of 
freedom is the acceptance of our respon- 
sibilities and the devising of new courses 
of action, where necessary, without fear, 

avor, or complacency. We should never 

lose the grace of critical evalua- 
tion. One of the truly noble ideas de- 
fined by our constitutional fathers was 
that this is a nation dedicated to the 
proposition that each and every person 
has a free man’s right to work, thrive, 
and prosper according to his own capa- 
bilities. 

In 1890, the Congress made explicit 
this dedication to freedom in the econ- 
omy, by enacting the Sherman antitrust 
law, which was followed in 1914 by the 
Clayton and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Acts. Despite all the good that 
has been accomplished under these laws, 
the fact remains that in many important 
areas of our economy, competition no 
longer seems to be sufficiently effective 
to protect the public interest. How to 
provide that protection without impair- 
ing our freedoms is the fundamental 
question confronting the subcommiitee 
in its inquiry into administered prices. 
Those who criticize the subcommittee for 
having as yet failed to come up with a 
solution would do the Congress and the 
Nation a great service if they would 
present their answer to the problem. 

The work and duties of the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee are com- 
plex and difficult. 

Here I wish to pay high tribute to the 
staff of the subcommittee. The staff 
members have worked day and night in 
trying to obtain the facts. I wish to say 
they have been careful in the factual 
presentations which have been made. 
If any error has crept in, they have im- 
mediately corrected it. However, I know 
of no errors which have actually gotten 
into cur record. The staff members have 
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been very painstaking. In my opinion 
they have done an outstanding job, and 
all of them deserve the gratitude of the 
public. 

No corporation wants to be investi- 
gated. There are many in our Nation 
dedicated to the proposition of the status 
quo. There are many who interpret 
“free enterprise” as the right of corpo- 
rate managers of great corporations to 
regulate prices, production, and employ- 
ment free from competition, free from 
congressional or public scrutiny, and 
free from any concern with the public 
interest. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has 
the responsibility to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce. I am afraid that 
we have been lax in our responsibility. 
Instead of regulating interstate and for- 
eign commerce, I am afraid that com- 
merce has increasingly come to regulate 
us. To those who are content to let the 
economic decisions continue to be made 
by the managers of our giant corpora- 
tions, free from competition or public 
accountability, I cite the drug industry, 
which, of all industries, should show the 
greatest manifestations of concern for 
the public interest, and yet appears to 
show the least. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The matter submitted by Mr. KeE- 
FAUVER, and previously ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, are as follows: 
TaBLe 1.—Prednisone: Merck’s prices to drug- 

gists, comparative United States and for- 

eign, 1959 

[5 mg. tablets, bottles of 1C0] 


Price to 

City and country: druggist 
Eoendon, Engiqnd=::s.22205c.ceiee 1$7. 53 
mio de Janeirg, Bratil... co 214.15 
Armsterdam; Holland. .....2... 16.05 
Wienna; Avstitass ec s cco 117.16 
WMIGGG * SUGGS oa es 17.90 
‘Toren, ‘Canada... 2.2. oo 120. €0 
ORHOS FUAIG so oe 122.16 
Colon Pansies. 62 oo eee 122.99 
Sydney, Australian... n.53 cc 124. 00 
WORY6; Gapaiies 5 no eo ee ls 27.28 


1 Calculated from price for 30. 
*Calculated from price for 20. 


Source: U.S. price: American Druggist Blue 
Book, 1959-60. Foreign prices: Collected by 
the US. Department of State through the 
American Embassies in spring of 1959. 
TacLte 2.—Prednisolone, 5-milligram tablets, 

computed cost based on bulk price transace 

tion and contract processing charges 
Per 1,090 
1, Bulk price at which Upjohn sold to Schering 


in 1058: 1 $2.37 per gram. 


Material for 1,000 tablets (5X$2.37)_.--.22-0-- $11.85 
2. Allowance for wastage (5 percent) .......2..2-- - 62 
3. ‘Ta>leting ebarve____ _ 2.000 
4, Bottling churze (10 bottles of 100 tablets each). —-1. 20 


COMPARISON BETWEEN COMPUTED COST AND 
ACTUAL PRICES 





| 
Per 100 | Per tablet 


Computed cost, excluding selling 


and distribution costs.....2222. $1. 57 $0. 016 
Actual prices: 2 

To druggists a Pe 17. 90 -179 

To consumer (list). ......-..-- 29. 83 - 298 


1 As reported to the subcommittee by Upjohn and by 
Schering. 

2 Upjohn (Delta-Cortef) from catalog; Merck (Tydel- 
tra), Piizer (Sterane), Schering (Meticortelone), Parke, 
Davis (Paracortol) from 1959-60 edition, “American 
Druggist Blie Pook.” (Parke, Davis cousumer prices 
lcent higher per bottle than others.) 
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TABLE 3.—Comparison of rates of return after 


TABLE 3 —Comparison of rates of return after 
taxes in Selected industries, 1957 


Percent of 


Industry: 





return 
21. 


4 


taxes in selected industries, 1957—Con. 


Industry—Continued 
Soap, cleaning, and polishing prepa- 
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TABLE 4.—Schering Corp. purchase 
1952, and profits ajter tazes, 
1957 


price, 
1952 to June 
Percent of 


return [In thousands} 





























Ss wwe eee wee ween 
Industrial chemicais...........<.. 16.2 P a ae Pe eerresn ak Profits after taxes 
. : etroleum refining... .-. eae ; Pear = 
Office and store machines and 8 Year : aha als 
; e ARORCOO: DYGUUCIS.. 362-2 0-46cke ccs 12.6 = 
OO a op enna 15.5 = eee : . 
; ; : 5.5 Blast furnaces, steel works, rolling Annual | Cumulated 
Motor vehicles.__...--------------- 15. Ratti ek ee ee ea ak, NaN eee ee d 
Flat glass, glassware (pressed or Dairy WOUUCtS 2 oe cece mcen oe BEDS ANID 2 act li a AD F $1, 724 $1. 729 
blown) -.~---------------------- 14.9 Bakery products. .<.2-..--2s<.--.- oe eS cree 1,729 "SBS 
Electrical machinery, equipment and aires and inner qubes.........<..- 11.3 a aera Sena eem n= 1, 659 ATV? 
: . ° ; a ps US ee et 8, AY) Vs. 145 
supplies... nna n == 14.2 All manufacturing... ..2.......~ - 11.0. jo5% Pre eae > 405 ee 
Engines and turbines...._......... 13.5 Source, industries: Federal Trade Com-_ !"7 \# months) — 6, OUS 31, 056 
Abrasives, asbestos and miscellane- mission; all manufacturing: FTC-SEC Quar- -—~ — - pane a 
ous nonmetallic mineral prod- terly Financial Report for Manufacturing Purchase price: $29,132,000 in Mareh 152 
BCG Soe ee kk hens ack ee nena =e 13.3 Corporations. Source: Schering proxy statement, September 1957, 
Tapnié 5.—Comparative U.S. and foreign prices of tranquilizers, 1959 
rane, ee a i —— a SS eae wot ta" 
| Price to— {] | | Price to— 
| Hl 
City and country Trade name Company marketing | | City and country Trade marie Company marketing | ao 
| Drug- | Con- | | Drug- | Con- 
vist sumer #ist | sumer 
De ed ; meal - | 
| ea oe ree er eee | are owe Te | ar a = a = SS - Se ae me ne - 
Chlorpromazine, 1} Rio de Janeiro, Asnplictil..<....- PRON aso saemiek ane $1. 53 | $2.00) 
25 meg. tablet, Brazil | ! 
50's: 1} Brussels, Belgium. Largactil.........- PR lu ebediaxeas | 1. 37 1.96 
United States. 2 -..- Phorazine.-.--- | Smith, Kline & $3. O08 | 5.00 Amsterdam, Fo SOMME ag eam | . do.. . a 1.31 1.43 
}  Frencl Holland | j 
Toronto. Canad: Lareactil___- Rhone-Poulene t $.7 7.05 London, Eneland do so ALag & Baker -..-.... wt6h6UB 
Sydney, Australia.__{.-...do er eemee | May & Baker (Brit- 9 1.60 |) Prochiorperazine, 
| } ish). {| Wmy. tablet, 
Paris, France-..... Z Me thee eS | Specia (Poulene sub fl 77 5a’s 
| sidiary). United Stutes...l... Compazine........} Smith, Kline & 3.43 ba.55 
Dusseldorf, Ger- Mogaphen........] Bayer........ eames | WT 1.40) |! Preneh 
many. | Torento, Canada... Stemetil_.... 2... Wiss <scimampuee $. 0) | 0.75 
Rome, Italy.......- Lanett ...cccec Farmitalia (owned 51 | 1. 22 162 1) Sydney, Australia. : do 4 Be ---| May & Baker ; 24 50 
percent by Monte- Paris, France. ..... Tementil..........] Speeis See su 12a 
eatini, 49 percent Dusseldorf, Germany| Nipodal scaces.! Bayer ples a; NO 15s 
by Poulene) i! Brussels, Belgaum Stemetil coeneeel) Specla } 9.41 2.30 
Tokyo, Japan.....- | Wintermin....- | Shionogi & Co a 141 London, England... Eck RN siete ok Stake Nay &: Baker...sc.s.- | 224 ) 
} Contomin_..--.--.] Yoshitomi Pharmia- 1.8 j 
| eentical, ‘| 
Sevamiine......--) Banyu Pharmacecuti- 2.14 2.57 | 
eal Co, | 
| 
1Computed from price to druggist at standard markup, Sources: US. price: American Drugcist Blie Book, 1950 60. Foreign prices 
2 Not available Collected by the U.S. Department of state through the American Emibassies in 
3 Price reported to subcommittee for 5 meg, tablet has been doubled spring of 1959.) (Pro rata conversion to 50 tablets per package by subcomunitter 
stall where necessary.) 
TABLE 6.—- Com pas ofive US. and foreian pric es of ie probamat« x 1959 
(MO0-mg. tablet, W's] 
7 CTA LLL AI EEE AALS 7 ct Seschcoedtads a enced 
i Price to—- | Price to 
Country Seller 1 ‘Trade mame Joo rales Country Seller Trade name | - eae eS 
| ' 
le | le 
| } Drugeist | Consumer | Druegist |Consum 
Bh atta ane Aateeacatamamen ei ea - ati at aesccl eee ee alas 
United st ho M Cartes — Milltown | #4.2 $5.42 |) Great Britain | Cyanamid. .. Miltown . $1. Hs ee eee 
Wyeth (American } Equanil...... 3.24 a a | Wveth } Eauand g 1. 11 ns 
Hor | | cl 1 Mepetvlon 145 
Argentina.....-. ----| Cyanamid 1 Miltown to TH 8475 1} Holland.......... Cyvanamid so. a Miliown! 3. St $5. 24 
AN oe casook do Miliaun 1. ti 3.02 \ Wyeth } (Quine 1.12 lt 
{ Petrasch (iaiany other Vieprobamiat oo Lis ff ICT (many othe 1 Ales lor! 1.12 16d 
Amctralia.cc.ccccacc { Cynmamid Miltown tl] $47 5st \} Inein_... , sence Serie... | Miltown | 17% “4 
| Wyeth __-.-) Equanil t___ , 47 ti | | Wyeth Kausnil $25 73 
Tniperial Chemiesl 00222) Menavion 32. SI 169 rants saacp.f Caubiain ‘ } Miltown aS ee 
} Knell Laboratoris Wirral ae 2, 24 .92 iT | Wyeth | Eqitaiml | AO $. OF 
Brazil (Rio). } Cyanamid Bas Miltown !o.oo. | 2.20 Zs ff J Le Perit i z 1 Por Tranquil] ‘2s 4h 
Wioeth Ey Equanil 4.2. My) > sth iW ‘ \1 wi | $ tith fom) 
Ik RII As a | Cyanamid Miltown ! | 3.25 104 lial weceeee-}| Cyunatmid 1 ONilteaan | 177 2, at 
| Tiiporial Chemical ere tot 1.75 20 | } Wyeth | Ctaanil 4 | 1 2.58 
} Rot Hlolland cimeany Artulon...... a1 1. 30) | Pierre) Grisuy othe 1 Paxin 1. 43 va 
others) i | | ij eR ee dedcitwak Leder! { Milltown | > ) 3.385 
RONNIE vices Wyeth ..-| Equanil..... | 40 6.7 | ) Banyu } Equanil | 2. i 3.38 
j Ayers! Ameriean Miltown. lo. $79 ah ORNS ne ee 1 Cyrunamiid -| Millowa | 2.00 ae 
| Home). | j Wyeth Rqininil 1s 2. 18 
rane eee | ee sone SeqQuanil .. 2.65 3, OS | Venezucla.......... Cyanamid | Miltown ! TAA 7. Gn 
Germany e-eeee-} Cyanamid he Ae Miltaun.... ay oS Woaethe. | Equanil odd 7. Ot 
Asche (Wyeth). —......| Aneural >... 1.36 2.73 | 
Tropen Werke. ....... | CsTpon......- tii 1.300 | 
| i i 
1Priees have been cal ited for 50 from prices given for 25 tablets, i Prices have been calculated for 50 from prices given for 100 tablets 
2 Prices have been calculated for 50 from prices given for 20 tablets, viel ; : jAnks fat 
3 Prices have been calculated for 50 from prices given for 30 tablets, _ Source \ S. price: America Druceist Blane Book, 1059-00, Foreign prices pRser 
$ Prices have been caleulated for 50 from prices given for 24 tablets, lected by UOS. Department of State throush the American Enibassies in spring of 
5 Prices have been calculated for 50 from prices given for 36 tablets, 154, (Prices converted to dollurs at official rate) 
€ Prices have been calculated for 50 from prices given for 40 tablets, 
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TasLe 7.—Comparative U.S. and foreign prices 
of serpasil, 1959 
{Bottles of 100) 





0.25 mg. | 1 mg. tablet price 
tablet to— 
price to 


City and country 1 
druggist 


Druggist |Consumer 


—————— ee | - 








United States. _........ $4. 50 $12. 00 1 $20. 00 
Sydney, Austratia.....- 135 4,41 6.92 
Vienna, Austria........ 1.03 2 78 5.03 
Toronto, Canada_.-...- 2.70 9. 

Paris, France_..-.------ 83 I: 

Dusseldorf, Germany-_. 27.05 3 

Amsterdam, Holland_.- 1.09 

Bombay, India_.-.----- (4) 

Tokyo, Japan aera del 

Brussels, Belgiutn 24.89 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil-- 24.95 

Wwe IAN. .cc.2c5-5% | (4) 

BOGE ISON ook enc es--s- 21.&3 

Istanbul, ‘Turkey -...-- 22, 42 

London, England----.-- 1.06 

Caracus, Venezucla -.-- 23.05 


1 Retail fair trade minimum. 

$ Calculated from price for 49, 

$ Calculated from price tor 50. 

4{Not available. 

§ Caleulated from price for 30. 

6 Caleulated from 26. 

Source: U.S. price: 
1959-60. Foreign prices: 
ment of State through tie Americ 
ol 1959. 

TaBLe 8.—Meprobamate, 400 mgm. tablets 


COMPUTED PRODUCTION COST BASED 
ON BULK PRICE TRANSACTIONS AND 
CONTRACT PROCESSING CHARGES (EX- 
CLUSIVE OF SELLING AND DIST RIBU J- 
TION COSTS) 


{10,0900 tablet orl 





Blue Book, 
collected by the US. Depart 
n KMimbussies it Spria? 


American Drnevist 




















| Per 1 45 
| Io Vo 
{ Vy hy 
| x1 Eqnanit 
' 
Material—400 rams: | 
Average cost to Carter in | 
December 1055 of $4.55 per | 
pound ! ashen SBP fo cccecwac's 
Price Wyeth pays Carter of | | 
IPMN POUR sco os ns eee $8. 82 
Wastave, 2 pereetit. 2228. rs JON | JIS 
Tableting charve | 2.00 2.4) 
Bottling . art 20 botties of So | | 
tablets | 1.1 1. 40 
tovalty to C pereent of | | 
selling price... a ea ee 2. ¢ 
Total computed production | 
cost per thousand _ 2.22... 4. 32 15. 0 
COMP ARISON BETWEEN COMPUTED PRO- 
DUCTION COs' AND ACTUAL PRICE 
Per 1,000 ' Per tablet 
| | 
Computed prodnetion cost, exely- 
Sive of selling and distribution 
costs: Cents 
See eee ee eee $7.32 | 0 
Wyeth _- he Pee cases 15.00 | 15 
Actual prices, botli brands: | 
To wholesal r, al $2.60 for 50... 42.00 | 5.2 
To drugvist, at $3.25 for 50 _. HOO | 6.5 
To consumer, at $5.12 for 50... 108. 40 | WS 
a ais on ee 
I 'As reported to subcommittee’ by Carter Products’ 
ne. 
Source of prices 1950-60 American Druggist Blue 
Book. 


TABLE 9-A.—Fortune ranking of major indus- 
trial corporations by net profit after taxes 
as percent of invested capital, 1958 





Rank 


_ 


Company 





Rate | 


(33. 2)| (Carter Products, Inc.) ! 


Reape ae) 33.5 | American Home Products Corp. 
Bectecieues 33.1 | Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories. 





' Not in Fortune List. 


Source: Moody’s Industrials 
1959; data for fiscal ve 


ieending Mar. 31, 1959. 
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TasLe 9-A—Fortune ranking of major indus- 
trial corporations by net profit after tazes 
as percent of invested capital, 1958—Con. 








Rank Rate Company 
Dataseeeees 32.4 | Gillette Safety Razor Cos, 
racine ais 29.3 | Revlon, Ine. 

Becscce sues 28.9 | Avon Products, Ine. 
Dassewecies 2&.4 | Chemstrand Corp. 

ee aah 26.6 | Champion Spark Plug Co. 
ae 214.6) Botany Mills. 

Wibdsecnens 24.1.) Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


(Norwich Pharmacal Co.) 4 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
4 | Texas Instruments, Ine, 

}} (G. D. Searle & Co.)? 
Tecumseh Products Co. 
Sterling a Ine. 

tohr Aireruf t Corp. 

















4 Ke Hogs 2 cS oO. 
2] Permanente Cement Co. 
.2| Mavtag Co. 
22.2 | McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
21.8 | Sch ae 
21.8 | American Chicle Co, 
21.6 Parke one ie 
21.61 Ce ssn \ircraft Co. 
21.4} P. Lorillard Co, 
21.1 | Miles Laboratori s, Ine. 
PANS seb ace ! 210} Polaroid Corp. 
| (20.9)| (US. Vitamin & Pharmoecu ica 
| Corp.) 
Rh ek he | 20.4} Chanee Vough Aircraft, Ine. 
Pecadcawen | 20.3 1 MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine. 
he ccaecdan | 2.2 | Briges & Stratton Corp. 
ee | (1) Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutiea! 
| Co. 
Waele 19.8 | Thomas J. Lipton, Ine. 
$1_........1 144] Mesta Machine Co 
Besenrees j 9.3] United Engineering & Foundry 
| | €o 
Pi a an a iil Northrop Air s 
Se fa cae { RFF 2 1 t Manufactur- 
| | 
| 
Bead alee } 10.0 | 1 Motors Corp, 
} Is. 5 trie Co, 
a s 3 | tl Co. 
4N 2 Is. 1 id Corp, 
os creas Is. 0 Paggurt Associated Bak 
| ' er 
Dasher 8.0) The €pjoin Coa 
4} 1 ; Petr Aircraft Corp. 
4” ' 17.9 () Elevat Co 
3. ; ww] RIL i icco Co. 
M4 ----} 17.5) Inversoli-Ramt Co 
15 | 37.5] Lnternational Br Machi 
| 1} Corp. 
Bho cnnae } 17.4 | Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
Bi sce 17.8 | Addressoeraph-Multizrapa Corp 
eo ecmmctes 7.3: } 0) Pfizer & Co., luc. 
10 a Zenith Ratio Corp 
ma ' 7.1 Merck & Co., Ine. 
* j * | * * - 
5 | 24.3] Vick Chemical Co, 
jos | : A ° 
OTL .2..-] GAS)! (Mead Johnson Co.) 
| * | * . 
$6. ans cams ! 14.6 | Abbott Laboratories. 
: | . | * ° . 
S3 ana) 14.2 Bristol-Myers Co, 
* | » ; * . 7. 
101 | 18.2 | Eli Lilly & Co 
. | | - . > 
167 } 11.0) American Cyanamid. 
* | * | * * = 
M3182... = 2] 9.5 | Averacze, the 500 larvest industrials 
° : . | ‘ * * 
4 0... | 2.7 | Olin Mathieson Chemical. 
2 Not in Fortune List. Souree: Moody's Industrial 
Mans: ] ' 
Not in Fortune List Source: M mody’s Industrial 
Mianual lv50 date for fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 195s, 
Taste 9 B.—Fortune ranking of major in- 


dustrial corporations by net profit after 


taxes as percent of sales, 1958 
| i 
Rank Rate Company 
' 
| 
Dcnwdmanwes [| 20.9 | ae ida Petroleum Corp. 
21.3); (¢¢ D. Searle & Co.) 
Paudumawinae 18.9 | ldo u Cement 7 0 
Siiwecodons 18.7 E.1I I. du Pont « emours & Co. 
Wao ose 1.8; Su lith) Kline & French Labora- 
| tories. 
Dis icsbte dias 16.6 | Schering Corp. 
Go i dcowewtes 16.5 | Standard Oil of California, 
a 16.5 | Champion spark Plug Co. 
Bocca 16.3 | Parke, Davis & Co. 
Oe cceeaee 16.1 } Lone Star Cement Corp. 
| 15.5 | Ingersoll Rand Co. 
Wi sceasne 15.4 | United States Gypsum Co, 
Tat ceewen 15.2 | Kennecott Copper Corp. 


1 Not in Fortune list. Source: Moody’s Industrial 


Manual, 1959, 
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TABLE 9-B.—Fortune ranking of major in- 
dustrial corporations by net profit after 
tazes as percent of sales, 1958—Con. 




















Rank Rate Company 
Be ecceeas 15.1 | Superior Oil Co. 
(11.4)! (Carter Products, Ine.) 2 
14.0 | Permanente Cement Co. 
13.7 | The Upjohn Co. 
13.7 | Signal Oil & Gas Co. 
} 13.5 | Phelps Dodge Corp. 
ee es | 13.4 | Merck & Co., Inc. 
WO icminciians 13.3 | The Texas Co. 
_ 13.2 | Gillette Safety Razor Cos. 
13.1 | Eli Lilly & Co. 
13.1 | American Chicle Co. 
12.7 | Cleveland-Clitfs Lron Co. 
(12.4); (U.S. Vitamin & Pharmaceutical 
Corp.) 3 
ee eaewe 12.2 | R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
ee 12.1 | Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Gs sco 11.9 | Eastman Kodak Co. 
PO aces 11.9 | Gulf Oil Corp. 
Tecoma 11.8 | Ohio Oi! Co. 
29) oe csnas 11.7 | Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. 
(11.7)} (Norwich Pharmacal Company) ! 
11.3 | American Home Products Corp. 
11.2 | Wm. Wrizley Jr., Co. 
11.2 | United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
11.1 | Polaroid Corp. 
11.0 | Abbott Laboratories. 
11.0 | HWarbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
10.9 | Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 
| 10.9] Skelly Oil Co. 
Be inca ae } 10.8 | Corning Glass Works. 
SU saise { 10.8 | International Business Machitnes 
| Corp. 
OD ce } 10.8] Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 
WY cece |} 10.7 | Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 
42._.......| 10.6 | Cherustrand Corp. 
Bocce 10.6 | Peabody Coal Co. 
actieciie 10.4 | Material Service Corp. 
Be wmand | 10.4 | Hanna Ore Mining Co. 
oe 10.1 | Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
Rg ee } 10.0] P. Lorillard Co. 
| 10.0} Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
WD ceeuen 10.0) Tennessee Corp. 
50....<..- 9.9 | Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
* * * 


.7 | Sterling Drug Ine. 
+ - 


Wein agece) | 9.4 | Vick Chemical Co. 
* | * * * * 
GB iss ccag cu 8.4) Warner Lambert Pharmaceutical 
| | Co. 
* ~ + * 7. 
Be | 8.4 | American Cyanamid Co, 
* * * o 
S455 | (8.2)! (Mead Johnson Co.).2 
~ * | * * * 
138___._.2- 6.4) Bristol-Myers Co. 
* * * * s 
I87188__.. 5.4 | Average, 500 largest industrials. 
. >; * . + 
1 . 
ae | 1.6 | Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
t | 





Not in Fortune list. Source: Moody’s Industrial 
Manual, 1959; d-¥ta for fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1959. 
} Not in Fortune jist. Souree: Moody's Industrial 
Manual, 1959: data for fiseal year ending Nov. 30, 1058 
TaBLE 10.—Examples of products developed 
in university and other noncommercial 
laboratories in the United States 
[Substance and location] 


Antibiotics: 

Nystatin, State of New York. 

Streptomycin, Rutgers University. 

Synnematin, State of Michigan. 

Candicidin, Rutgers University. 

Neomycin, Rutgers University. 

Streptothricin, Rutgers University. 

Tvyrothricin (tyrocidine and gramiciden), 
Rockefeller Institute. 

Totomycin, Jacques Loeb Foundation. 

Chloromycetin, Yale University—by Dr. 
Paul Burkholder. 

Fillipin, University of Illinois. 

Fumagillin, N.Y. Botanical Garden. 

Polymyx'ns A and D (U.S. Department of 
Agricuiture), England. 

Bacitracin, U.S. Army. 

Salk vaccine, University of Pittsburgh. 

Other drugs: 

Dicumarol, University of Wisconsin. 

Heparin, Johns Hopkins University. 

Fibrinogen, Harvard University. 

Fibrinolysin, Harvard University. 

Vitamins: Vitamins will be considered in 
later hearings. They have not been included 





ow ee ry 





. 


© #4 064 
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in these lists since, in the majority of cases, 

the number of workers involved makes it 

difficult to assess credit to any single individ- 

ual or country. 

TaBLE 11.—Ezamples of foreign origin drugs 
in specific product areas studied by sub- 
committee 























Substance Country of origin | Date 
Antibioties 
a England__....- 1929 
REMPAIBOC «ce ccacs oon ETOUOR. ..5.... 1953 
een England. _..--- 1954 
Kanamycin : Se RNR oc occ beers 1058 
Acrosporin (Polymyxin B).}| England....-..-] 1947 
Diatetic drugs 
Insulin_. ae | | ei 1922 
Tolbutamide (Orinase)....] Germiany-..... 1954 
Hormones: 
Aldosterone... .<ccscses ---| Switzerland 1939 
and Envland 
ApGrosterone.....+<<--5-+- Switzerland. _..- 1931 
Dehydroisoandrosterone . _|-.--.do_..-.....-- ivs4 
NNRAPMIN oh eal nce Os ectccininem | 1035 
Pregnanedio! (isolation)...| Eneland—...2.--] 1927 
Progesterone... ..-........ Switzerland_...- , 1034 
Desoxycorticosterone_..-.-}- | 
Ovarian extract ._.-. | 
Estrogenic substances | 
Dienestrol_....2.. pert es 
8ulfas: | 
Sulfanilamide--.... seceee Germany......- | 1935 
Sulfamethazine........-..-] England _-....- } Ved 
Sulfisomidine (Elkosin)_._| Switzerland... | 1944 
Tranquilizers and ceritral 
nervous system druys: 
Meperidine (Demerol) __..] Germany. ..2..-) 1939 
Methadone (Analgesis) a G6. Loe | 1942 
Mephenesin..............- Creat Britain. . 1th 
Xylocaine ___... OS, } Sweden... 222. | j 
Promethazine  (Phener- | Brannan oc c25- 
gan). 
| eee | Switzerland 
Hydroxyzine (Atarax) | Bolginm 
Chlorpromazine (Thora- | France.........- 
zine). 
Promazine (Sparine)-......}..-. do — ._....- 
Mepazine (Pacatal) .<ee) Germany... 
Benactyzine (Suavitil)...2) Dentrark 
Ritelin Se : --| Switzerlhind 
Perchiorperazine (Compa- | France_...-.-..- 
zine). | 








ATTACHMENT A 


ExcErRPTS From TESTIMONY BY 
WEINSTEIN 

At the present time I am the director of 
the Chest Hospital at the City of Hope Medi- 
cal Center, Duarte, Calif. I assumed this 
position on January 1, 1°60. For approxi- 
mately 1 year preceding this appointment I 
was employed by a major phermaceutical 
company. long enough to make certain ob- 
servations and reach certain conclusions. 
My comments will relate to the problem 
under investigation, namely, the high, pos- 
sibly excessive prices of drugs. However, I 
believe it appropriate to mention other im- 
portant areas of possible abuse. 

A major justification for the high prices 
of many prescription drugs has been the very 
well publicized vast expenditures of funds 
and energy by the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers for what has been labeled “re- 
search.” This activity has been emphasized 
to the public and to the medical profession 
by rather grandiose, self-serving slogans such 
as “Science for the World's Well Being,” and 
“Research in the Service of Medicine.” No 
clear-cut definition has been given by the 
representatives of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry of just what is included in their defi- 
nition of research. There can be no ques- 
tion that some very wonderful, exciting, ex- 
tremely important and productive research 
has been and is being done within the 
pharmaceutical industry. However, I do not 
think that it would detract in any way from 
these fine and very worthwhile activities to 
point out that much that is called research 
in the pharmaceutical industry has little 
relationship to what most people engaged in 
academic and research activities would con- 
sider to be scientific research. It is difficult 
to escape the apparent fact that many of 
these research activities are directed toward 


Dr. HASKELL 
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promoting private gain, with public benefit 
and advancement of knowledge, if any, being 
strictly incidental. 

An example of such questionable research 
has been the molecule manipulation in- 
tended to bypass patents and other priority 
rights, and which has resulted in the flood 
of “me too” products. 

Many examples of such molecule manipu- 
lation are available. It must be granted of 
course that occasionally some slight improve- 
ment in a drug has been achieved, but most 
often the only improvement has been an in- 
crease in potency or horsepower. The actual 
added benefit to the patient has been negli- 
gible, if any. 

Ancther type of fruitless research has been 
the development of a multiplicity of drug 
combinations. Rarely has good medical 
rationale been the basis of these combina- 
tions. Indeed, such combinations can be 
detrimental to the patient because they lack 
flexibility and can compound the problems of 
dosage and toxicity. Despite advertising to 
the contrary, it is rarely possible to achieve 
an ideal drug regimen with a fixed combina- 
tion of drugs. 

Another type of activity which has been 
eanlied research but which is even more re- 
mote has been the ‘battle of the additives,” 
particularly prevalent among the tetracy- 
cline manufacturers. Fantastic amounts of 
eXort and money have been expended in 
attempting to prove that the addition of 
certain additives such as citric acid or glu- 
coseamine are of significant benefit to the 
petient. The proof has frequently been in 
the form of tortured statistics or vague clin- 
ical reports. 

These expenditures and efforts are prohb- 
ably a legitimate business expense, however 
in all fairness to the public they should be 
considered not as research but as product 
development, process development, and pro- 
motion. 

In reference to promotion, it should be 
mentioned that a great many clinical stud- 
ies are carried out and extensively sup- 
ported financially for the sole purpose of 
producing allegedly scientific articles at reg- 
ular intervals. These articles are published 
and actively keep the name of the drug be- 





fere the medical profession. teprints of 
such articles are considered invalu: for 
detailing the product to physiciars. sus- 
pect that the sales manager ard his detail 
men feel naked if they don’t have reprints 
available to give the physician. It is con- 


sidered essential to have, whenever possible, 
a steady stream of reprints appearing at 
regular intervals long after the drug has 
been originally studied and marketed. Un- 
fortunately, few competent investigators will 
bother studying a drug which hos been 
available for a long time, unless some un- 
usual or unsuspected application is detected. 
There are too many new drugs clamoring 
for attention. Some investivators, however, 
are willing to provide case reperts on an 
established drug, using the funds received 
from the manufacturers to support their 
studies in other, more fruitful, areas. 

It may be of interest to the committee 
to Know that a substantial number of the 
so-called medical scientific papers that are 
published on behalf of these drugs are writ- 
ten within the confines of the pharmaceutical 
houses concerned. Frequently the physician 
involved merely makes the observations and 
his data, which sometimes is sketchy and 
uncritical, is submitted to a medical writer 
employed by the company. The writer pre- 
pares the article which is returned to the 
physician who makes the overt effort to sub- 
mit it for publication. The article is fre- 
quently sent to one of the journals which 
looks to the pharmaceutical company for 


advertising and rarely is publication refused. 
Jie particular journal is of little interest 
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inasmuch as the primary concern is to have 
the article published any place in order to 
make reprints available. There is a rather 
remarkable attitude prevalent that if a 
paper is published then its contents hecome 
authoritative, even though before publica- 
tion the same contents may have been con- 
sidered nonsense. 

I was involved in a situation which will, 
I believe, describe the relations between the 
pharmaceutical house and the publisher 
quite adequately. I was assigned the task 
of writing a paper on a new formulation of a 
broad spectrum antibiotic. I was informed 
that this paper had been accepted for pub- 
lication and the 100,000-plus reprints were 
ordered before I finished the writing assign- 
ment. The paper, of course, was published 
exactly on schedule, which incidentally was 
within a few days of the introduction of the 
product on the market. In contrast, scien- 
tific pppers I have written have waited many 
months for publication. Oz further interest, 
may be the existence of a journal, recently 
founded, called Current Therapeutic Re- 
search, which appears to be devoted entirely 
to pharmaceutical promotion. It accepts no 
advertising as such. However, there is a fee 
per page for any article published and pub- 
lication is very prompt. The publisher's 
major source of income presumably is the 
lucrative reprint market. 

It is my contention that if the companies 
would carefully evaluate their various ex- 
penditures which are at present classified 
under research, the actual research expendi- 
tures would shrink very substantially and 
would mere accurately reflect the pharma- 
ceutical industry contribution to true re- 
search. This contribution, nonetheless, 
would be substantial. However, more care- 
ful cost accounting may suggest that a very 
much greater proportion oi expenses should 
be attributed to promotion and advertising 
than at present is being assioned. This 
could modify drastically some of the justifi- 
cation for the frequently high price of cer- 
tain drugs. 

The consumer of drugs, the patient, has 
no free choice wiuitsoever as to whether or 
not he will purchase the drugs that have 
been prescribed for him by the physician. 


He can decide not to buy the prescribed 
agrugs but then he is not following advice 
that he is paying for. The law usually 


requires that the specific prescribed drug be 
the one sould by the pharmacist. AS a result 
we cannot apply same logie nor rules 
of the marketplace when we talk of drugs 
as we can when we talk of refrigerators. It 
is impossibie to conceive of anyone specify- 
ing the particular brand of refrigerator the 
buyer must purchase. The entire promotion 
and advertising program has been directed 
at the physician in recognition of his spe- 
cial role. He has been taught, one might 
almost say brainwashed, to think of the 
trademark name of the drug at all times. 
Even new disease states have been invented 
rage the use of some drugs. He has 
been exposed to remarkably little informa- 
tion concerning the efficacy of the drugs 
he is weked to prescribe. He is given prac- 
tically no information us to the cost of the 
drugs to his patients. Instead, he is seduced 
with gimmicks of all sorts in an attempt to 
make him loyal to a particular company or 
a particular drug, with relatively little atlen- 
tion being paid to the specific merits of the 
drug in question. ‘he patient, who not only 
must buy the drug, but is also expected to 
use it, is often exposed to drugs which have 
been incompletely evaluated, and which not 
infrequently are hazardous. 

In addition to the constant stream of pro- 
motion applied directly to the physician, 
there is a rather intense effort made to reach 
him through the patient. It is an unfunny 
joke in the medical profession that the very 
latest information on new advances in medi- 


the 


to ence 
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cine most often appears in the eminent 
medical journals such as Reader’s Digest, 
Time, and the Wall Street Journal. Some 
of this is legitimate good reporting. How- 
ever, much of what appears has in essence 
peen placed by the public relations staffs of 
the pharmaceutical firms. A steady stream 
of magazine and newspaper articles are pre- 
pared for distribution to the lay press. 
These may take the form of so-called in- 
formative or background articles on condi- 
tions such as allergies or edema. Buried 
within the article, there is often a brief para- 
graph mentioning that a great new drug 
has been discovered and manufactured by 
Company X and the name of the drug is 
given. The article doesn’t say that the reader 
should rush to his physician and demand 
the drug, but the implication is usually 
clear. And, of course, there is nothing to 
show where the article originated. 

Along the same lines it is fascinating to 
consider how many drugs first become 
known through the good offices of the Wail 
Street Journal. The implication of such re- 
ports I do not feel entirely competent to dis- 
cuss. I have wondered, however, what effect 
such announcements may have on stock 
market quotations. 

It may reflect a personal naivete but it has 
been my opinion that really worthwhile 
drugs would need no such promotional ef- 
forts. There is unfortunately prevalent 
within certain medical circles an attitude 
that the implications of opinions such as 
mine are that many physicians are grossly 
remiss in their duties to their patients 
and that I am slurring my medical brethren. 
There is no reason to believe that physicians 
are any less susceptible to the delicate arts 
of the advertising and public relations 
specialists than the average intelligent citi- 
zen. To make matters worse, physicians are 
subjected to an almost unbelievable barrage 
from these sources. The physician’s prob- 
lem is further multiplied by the fantastic 
number of new drugs appearing constantly. 
Many of these are marketed before definitive 
information about them is available. The 
physician’s problem is complex and it is not 
fair, even impossible, to demand that he bear 
almost the entire brunt of the defense of the 
patient from such an overwhelming on- 
slaught. The pharmaceutical manufacturers 
must bear the burden of proof that their 
products are exactly what they say they are, 
and further that they will do what is claimed 
for them. The final responsibility will al- 
ways be the physicians and cannot be shared. 
However, it is essential that he be given the 
best possible information in a reasonable, 
adult manner 

Efficacy of drugs is a very difficult area of 
study. There is 2 common misconception 
that under our present laws the Food and 
Drug Administration determines efficacy of 
drugs before they are put on the market. 
The Food and Drug Administration does not 
attempt to verify the claims made for any 
Particular drug providing that the indica- 
tions have been studied and that broad tol- 
erance and safety limits have been estab- 
lished. The manufacturer is required to 
carry out the efficacy studies, and this he 
does through the services of medical centers 
and physicians throuzhout the country. Of 
course, frequently excellent investigators are 
Involved, and careful objective studies are 
done. On the other hand, a number of drugs 
have been put on the market with efficacy 
Claims based on extremely meager and un- 
objective observations by people not truly 
qualified to make such observations. Also, 
there is absolutely nothing in the law to pre- 
vent the manufacturer from completely ig- 
horing unfavorable reports. One company 
in its advertising for one of its products 
blithely stated that there have been over 200 
reports in the literature about this particu- 
lar drug. They neglect to say that 60 per- 
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cent are not entirely favorable or pertinent. 
The Food and Drug Administration does 
not determine the qualifications or objec- 
tivity of the individuals who provide the 
data on which new drug applications are 
based. Very meager and uncritical observa- 
tions have been allowed to serve as justifica- 
tion for granting permission to advertise and 
market certain drugs for life-threatening 
conditions. Such uncritical action is po- 
tentially dangerous, especially if it encour- 
ages the use of an inadequately studied drug 
to supplant a proven and effective agent. 

It is difficult to find in the medical litera- 
ture comparative studies of many of the 
drugs presently on the market. The reason 
for this is quite simple. It is anathema to 
most of the drug manufacturers to consider 
comparative studies. The reasons usually 
given relate to unfair competition and poor 
sportsmanship, but fundamentally they boil 
down to the fear that many of our presently 
popular drugs would not fare very well if 
compared with established and respected 
items. Some such studies have been done, a 
few have even appeared in the literature, and 
the results have frequently confirmed the 
reality of such fear. 

The drug efficacy problem is also reflected 
in promotion and advertising. It is my opin- 
ion that the intensity of promotion and ad- 
vertising devoted to any drug varies inverse- 
ly with the efficacy of that drug. The tran- 
quilizers are an excellent example of such 
relationship. 

SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY ON QUACKERY FROM 
TESTIMONY OF ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM 
FOUNDATION TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1959, 
VOLUME 2 OF TRANSCRIPT 


Floyd B. Odlum, chairman of the board of 
the foundation, testified that at least 5 mil- 
lion of the 11 million people afflicted with 
arthritis spend about $250 million a year on 
some form of quack arthritis medicines or 
cures. He said many of these are sent to 
him in the mail and he described one of 
them as a gallon of tequila sent from Mexico 
with a dead rattlesnake in it. A wine glass 
of this liquid taken three times a day was 
supposed to cure arthritis. He said others 
sent to him were alfalfa tea, mushrooms, 
copper bands. He said one man owns a 
uranium mine and claims uranium is good 
for arthritis. 

He said the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundstion has a widespread educational 
program to better inform the American peo- 
ple about quacks in the field of arthritis. He 
said the foundation is very seriously con- 
cerned with fraudulently advertised drugs 
and devices because many innocent victims 
waste money and time in using them. 

Dr. Russell L. Cecil, consulting medical di- 
rector of the toundation, described a new 
quack remedy as “immune milk” taken from 
immunized cows and sold to arthritic pa- 
tients. Dr. Cecil was asked whether many 
people are driven to buy quack arthritis 
remedies because steroid hormones are sell- 
ing at high prices. He replied that these 
quack remedies are not cheaper than reputa- 
ble drugs and are apt to be more expensive, 
and he doesn't think that is the reason they 
buy quack remedies instead of the real thing. 

The major testimony on quack remedies 
was presented by E. D. Bransome, New York 
State chairman of the foundation. He urged 
the subcommittee to look into these quack 
devices and medicines to see what can be 
done about them. 

Mr. Dixon pointed out that the Federal 
Trade Commission is responsible for enforc- 
ing the laws on false and misleading adver- 
tising, and Mr. Bransome’s testimony will be 
referred to them. 

Mr. Bransome testified that the FTC laws 
in this field and the State laws are inade- 
quate. Quacks simply go from State to State, 
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stay out of business for a few years and 
then resume activity under another name. 

He said besides the loss in money, arthrit- 
ics who use quack remedies are harming 
their health. He expressed the foundation’s 
finding that arthritis quackery is not being 
cut down but continues to flourish. 

Pointing out that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Food and Drug Administration, 
and the Post Office Department regulate dif- 
ferent aspects of the misrepresentation of 
drug and health advertising, he presented a 
series of recommendations. First, these three _ 
agencies should be given the funds to enable 
them to get rid of quacks. Second, legisla- 
tion is needed to place squarely within the 
jurisdiction of.the three agencies the adver- 
tising of so-called treatment centers and of 
unqualified arthritis practitioners. Third, 
manufacturers of prescription drugs should 
be required to prove the effectiveness of their 
drugs on the basis of clinical tests before 
these drugs can be marketed. 

In regard to the third recommendation he 
explained that nonprescription drugs are ex- 
empted from the “new drug” provisions of 
the Federal Food Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
In that way a phony patent medicine or 
quack device can be put on the market with 
no Government sanction whatever. He said 
it sometimes takes the Government years to 
prove a drug or device is phony while its 
producers reap a harvest. 

Inasmuch as a charge proved by one of 
these agencies has to be proved all over 
again by the other two, his fourth recom- 
mendation was that the decision of any one 
of these agencies be binding on the other~ 
two. 

His fifth recommendation was that the 
Federal agencies, particularly the Federal 
Trade Commission, make full use of its 
powers of injunction and its powers to in- 
flict heavy monetary penalties as provided 
for under existing law. 

His sixth and final recommendation was to 
suggest to all the States the enactment of 
model drug legislation which would fit into 
Federal statutes. It is this absence of uni- 
form State legislation which makes it possi- 
ble for operators to move from one State to 
another. 

Dr. Ronald Lamont-Havers, medical direc- 
tor of the foundation, showed the subcom- 
mittee examples of quack arthritis drugs and 
devices and read into the record their ad- 
vertising claims and the efforts, often un- 
successful, of the Federal agencies to 
prosecute. 

Miss Ruth Walrad of the foundation gave 
an example of one such advertisement by a _ 
Mrs. Wier which ran in thousands of news- — 
papers and magazines. She estimated Mrs. 
Wier made between $200,000 and $300,000 
at least on her worthless product. 

Dr. Lamont-Havers explained why certain 
examples of advertising were considered 
deceitful. He said many of these products 
gave no more relief than a nickel’s worth 
of aspirin. 

He showed a number of devices which 
have been seized by Federal agencies, includ- 
ing uranium pads, a magneto device, a veril- 
lium tube, and a glass tube with 10 cents 
worth of barium chloride that sold for $300. 
He also went into the activity of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the matter of books on 
arthritis. The Federal Trade Commission 
has secured a preliminary injunction against 
advertising and promotion in the case of 
“Arthritis and Common Sense” by Dan Dale 
Alexander. 





[From the New Republic, Feb. 29, 1960] -* 
THOSE PROFITABLE PRESCRIPTIONS 
(By the editors) 


Take a drug. Modify its chemical struc- 
ture a little. Give it an unpronounceable 
chemical name. Apply for a patent. Locate 
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a disease the new drug will alleviate but not 
cure. Have it tested by reliable doctors 
who can be relied upon to find that side 
effects are minimal. Gct it past the Food 
and Drug Administration. Give it a catchy 
trade name and promote it to the doctors in 
a blizzard of mail, journal ads, parties, and 
detail men. 

What have you got? 
wonder drug—bonanza. 

What does it cost to make? 


That amazing new 


Almost noth- 


ing. What does it sell for? Plenty. What 
does the company get. Profiis. ren’ 
there any catches in all this? Yes—-you 


have to get there first. This is the pattern 
that has been unfolding in Scnator EstTes 
KEFAUVER'’S inquiry into the ethical drug 
industry over the past 2 months. 

Let’s go over it again. This is the pre- 
scription drug industry, that makes and 
sells drugs that can only be had on a doc- 
tor’s prescription. “Ethical” drugs are not 
advertised to the customers, but only to the 
doctors who write the prescriptions, and to 
the pharmacists who fill them. No medi- 
cine-show operators here—on'y highiy re- 
spectable pharmaceutical houzes: Merck, 
Schering, Upjohn, Smith Kline & French, 
Wallace Laboratories, Wyeth, and CIBA. 
They are high among the most profitable 
corporations in the country. 

No snake oil cure-ails here, either: Cor- 
tisone, prednisone (‘‘Meticorten”), predni- 
solone (‘“Hydeltra”) and d:xamethasone 
(“Decadron”’), for the relief (but not cure) 
of rheumatoid arthritis. Chlorpromaz-ne 
(“Thorazine”), perchlorperazine (“Compa- 
zine’) and promazine (‘“Sparine’’), tran- 
quilizers for treating institu_ionalized men- 
tal patients, and meprobamate (‘“Miltown,” 
“Equanil’) and reserpine (“Serpasil,” etc.) 
for those who take tranquilizers at home 
and in the office. To repeat, these are much 
better than cure-alls—they are cure-noth- 
ings. They are more in the class with food 
and drink, since if you need them today, you 
meed them tomorrow and next year—at a 
dime a pill, or perhaps 30 cents. 

The subcommittee claimed that predni- 
sone tablets could be made for 1.6 cents 
each, in the bottle, while the big drug 
houses charged the drugstore $17.90 per 
hundred, and the customer paid 30 cents 
apiece. After considerable hassle over sell- 
ing costs, it developed that one small com- 
pany was selling them to drugstores for $17 
per thousand. The subcommittee figured 
that Miltown tablets could be made and 
bottled for seven-tenths of a cent; the presi- 
dent of Carter Products confirmed this exact- 
ly, and then said he sells them for 5.1 cents 
apiece. His net profit after taxes is 1.2 cents 
per tablet—not quite double the production 
cost. Once, in perhaps an excess of competi- 
tive zeal or patriotism, CIBA cffered a thou- 
sand Serpasil tablets to the Government at 
60 cents; its regular price to the druggist was 
(and is) $39.50 per thousand. 

Why this tremendous spread between costs 
and prices? Steel, automobiles, and other 
manufactured products usually show pro- 
duction costs of a half, two-thirds, or three- 
quarters of manufacturers’ selling prices. 

The only really acceptable answer that 
has emerged is that profits are so high. 
Research sounded like a plausible part of the 
answer until the subcommittee showed re- 
search accounted for only 614 cents per 
dollar of sales, and that some of the major 
developments in recent years came from 
Europe; and a generous Internal Revenue 
Service regulation is broad enough to per- 
mit inclusion of patent attorneys’ fees in 
the research category, both for getting a 
patent and protecting it. 

Selling and promotion expenses run high 
in this industry in spite of the fact that 
there is but a limited target—the medical 
profession. And it may run higher yet: 


RCA has just announced its plan for a new 
medical radio network which will reach right 
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into the doctor’s offices. Programs will be 
sponsored by the pharmaceutical advertisers, 
solling you-know-what. To almost anyone 
outside the drug industry and Madison Ave- 
hue, spending more (in some cases) on 
huckstering than on the production of 
goods (with all those 300 quality control 
tests per bottle of pills) would seem 
peculiar. You might wonder how it has 
been done (pre-RCA): 

OCne doctor sent to Senator KnrFauUvEerR a 
box, about half the size of an Army foot- 

cer, full of pharmaceutical compiny 
12il—literature and samples. This was one 
month’s accumulation. Merck furnished 
copies of 60 or 70 direct mailings to physi- 
cians for a single drug, Decadeon, in just 1 
year. 

Urjohn has over 1,000 detail men and 
only 160 senior researchers. A detail man, 
you must undcrstand, is not a salesman. He 
doesn’t talk prices. He educates the doctors 
he sees, five of them aday. At this rate, Dr. 
Upjohn’'s messengers can get around to every 
M.D. in the country half a dozen times a 
year, to talk about Upjohn’s new products. 
With Merck’s detail men, and Scherin7z's, 
and Wveth’s, and Smith Kline & French's, 
and the others, the average M.D. may get 
more free education than he needs, thouch 
the education is certainly not without value 
to the busy physician who might not, left 
alone, familiarize himself with the varieties 
of new drugs on the market. Unfortunately 
for the record, no doctor has yet bundlcd up 
a month's supply of detail men and shipped 
them to Senator KEFAUVER. 

What about compctition? The patent, the 
snow job, and the detail men take care of 
that. If there is a good patent on a good 
product, the patent owner may be highly se- 
lective about who gets a license to manufac- 
ture or to sell the product. Price cutters 
don’t get many licenses. In the case of 
prednisone, for which a patent application 
has been pending for some years, a small 
producer testified that he will be out of the 
prednisone business when the patent is is- 
sued. The small pill makers will also be out 
of the prednisone business, because the li- 
cense holders have agreed not to make bulk 
sales. 

First comer takes all. The first pharma- 
ceutical house to get its new product on the 
market has a tremendous advantage. The 
product's trade name, drilled into the doc- 
tors’ memory by the snowstorm of direct 
mail, medical journal advertisements, medi- 
cal journal articles, detail men visits (radio 
programs?), wins out over the generic name. 
The doctor gives the patient a prescription 
for Meticorten ($17.90 per hundred to the 
drucgist). By law the pharmacist is not per- 
mitted to supply that patient with predni- 
sone (generic name for Meticorten and sim- 
jlar drugs—$1.75 per hundred). When a 
trade name is prescribed, he cannot substi- 
tute another brand of the identical drug, 
whatever the relative prices. 

However, the system leaks a little. The 
small companies can deal with hospitals 
which encourage their doctors to prescribe 
by generic name or any reliable brand. They 
can sell some quantities to druggists who 
are willing to suvgest to doctors or patients 
that prescriptions could be modified to re- 
duce price without changing content. They 
can sell to the military services and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. But the testimony 
indicates that these markets are pretty thin. 

Do you remember the concept of con- 
sumers’ surplus from your elementary eco- 
nomics course? That is the difference be- 
tween what you would pay (if necessary) 
and what you have to pay for something. 
In competitive markets, competition forces 
prices down toward cost of production, and 
the consumer gets the consumers’ surplus. 
In monopolistic situations, the discriminat- 
ing monopolist prices his products right up 
to what the traffic wili bear, and thus con- 
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verts consumers’ surplus into producers’ sures 
plus. t is interesting to note that the drug 
8 


manufacturers preferred to point cut that 
their drug prices should be compared to the 
cost of a week in a hospital, rather then to 
the cost of production. They denied being 
monopolists, of course, but their language 





wes right out of the monopo!ly ch: re 
Thanks to Senator Estes Kerauvex's ine 
vestigation, which has just resumcd and 


may run into May, the ethical drug industry 
has been called upon for the first t me to ex- 
plain in public their costs, profits, selling 
metheds, and research. The press has given 
the hearings wide and eficctive coverage, 
The doctors, perhaps on their own initiative, 
possibly after being nudged by their paticnts, 
may begin to t:ke a more active interest in 
the prices at which prescription drugs can 
be had. At the moment the patients seem 
to be angry. Arandom sampling published in 
the Washington Star on January °4 quoted 
65', percent of those polled as favoring 
Federal control of prescription druz prices, 
Only 21!5 percent were opposcd, while i3 
percent stated no opinion. If two-thirds of 
the whole population, and three-fourths of 
those who were willing to be quoted, want 

cacetime price control after two experiences 
with OPA and OPS, it looks as if the drug 
suppliers and the press agents have managed 
temporarily to price themselves out of fa- 
vor if not out of an essential market. 





[From the New Republic, Feb. 29, 1960] 
ONE DruG—Two PRrIcEs 

The subcommittee found that foreigners 
afflicted with arthritis could buy the same 
[anti-arthritic] pills for less than Amer- 
icans. Upjohn’s price in England is $7.53 
a bott'e, or more than 50 percent less than 
its U.S. price. This same pattern of ex- 
cessive pricing was revealed when we ques- 
tioned the major manufacturers of tran- 
quilizers. 

Here, too, a Big Three emerged. They are 
Carter Products, makers of Miltown; Amer- 
ican Home Products, which has a license 
agreement from Carter to produce the same 
chemical mixture under its own brand name 
of Equanil; and Smith Kline & French, 
which distributes Thorazine. These three 
corporations are the three most profitable 
corporations in the United States, not only 
in the drug field but in all manufacturing 
fields including steel, oil, machines, etc. 
Smith Kline & French, for example, made 
net profits, after taxes, of more than 40 
percent in 1959. Carter’s profit picture is 
even better. 

Thorazine, distributed by Smith Kline & 
French, was developed by a French firm 
under the generic term of Chlorpromazine. 
Smith Kline & French acquired an exclusive 
license to market the drug in the United 
States. The French firm sells the drug at 
about one cent a tablet in its own country. 
Smith Kline & French charges six cents per 
tablet in the United States. Carter and 
American Home Products sell their Miltown, 
and Equanil at the same price of $3.25 for 
50 tablets of the same strength to drugstores. 
These two brand name pills are exactly the 
same under a licensing agreement between 
the two companies. 

In the tranquilizer field, foreigners again 
are favored with lower prices. Miltown, for 
example, is sold in Argentina for a fourth of 
the amount it is priced in this country. 
(Senator ESTER KEFAUVER, February 9, 1960.) 





[From the New York Post, Jan. 22, 1960] 
Mr. DIRKSEN’S TRANQUILIZER 


The drug industry, currently under inves- 
tigation for profiteering, unveiled a new 
tranquilizer yesterday in the shape of a Sen- 
tor—and tried it out on the Kefauver com- 
mittee. It didn’t work, but there are indi- 
cations the dosage Will be increascd. 
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Senate Minority Leader DirKsEN, Repub- 
lican of Illinois, whose membership on the 
investigative panel has hitherto been mostly 
in absentia, is now showing a special inter- 
est in the proceedings. Indeed, his charge 
that the hearings are rigged has a special 
interest label so large and crude that it is 
almost a caricature of the GOP at its worst. 

DIRKSEN’s attempt to impugn the com- 
mittee’s motives was plainly designed to dis- 
credit the hearings and take the heat off the 
industry. All his formula lacks is evidence. 

As Senator KEFAUVER patiently pointed out, 
some startling profit figures have been re- 
vealed for which the drug manufacturers 
have no convincing explanation. 

Then KEFAUVER'S first witness was called 
as an example of what DIRKSEN is trying to 
suppress. Walter Munns is president of 
SKF, which sells more than 25 percent of all 
tranquilizers in the United States. Krravu- 
vEr’s interest in this company is in its aston- 
ishing income. Its 1959 profits, after taxes, 
are estimated at 42 percent of its net worth, 
a proportion that is second highest of all 
major American’ corporations. (Another 
drug manufacturer is first.) 

Mr. D1irRKSEN's sedative is unlikely to dis- 
pel public interest in such disclosures. 





[From the New York Times, Feb. 1, 1960] 


THE HIGH COST OF MEDICINES 


The price of medicines is high and getting 
higher, as almost everyone knows. So high 
is it, in fact, and so great is the demand for 
drugs that the people of the United States 
now pay more for them and medical appli- 
ances than they do for the services of doc- 
tors. No wonder the investigation of the 
drug industry by the subcommittee headed 
by Senator KEFAUVER has stirred up such 
wide interest. 

The most impressive defense of high prices 
brought out in the hearings so far has been 
the high cost of the research necessary to 
produce the new medicines, increasingly in 
demand as medical science breaks ever more 
new ground. But less evidence has been 
given up to this week as to other costs, such 
as advertising, promotion, and sales. One of 
the recent hearings, however, threw sharp 
light on all these matters by spreading on 
the record the experience of one of the Na- 
tion’s leading companies—especially in re- 
gard to a well-known tranquilizer. 

This drug was originally produced by a 
French concern. The American company 
was given exclusive rights to its production 
and sale in this country. Comparative price 
figures given by the subcommittee staff were 
striking, especially in view of the fact that 
the American company did not finance the 
basic research. Fifty tablets cost the drug- 
gist in Paris 51 cents. In the United States 
the same tablets cost $3.03. 

The company’s record illuminates what the 
public wants to know: why drugs cost the 
consumer as much as they do, whether com- 
pany costs could be reduced and whether 
prices couldn't be much lower than they are 
Without depriving the drug firms of a rea- 
sonable profit. Then, too, there is the ques- 
tion of whether some sort of Government 
regulation may be necessary to assure all of 
us who buy medicines that we can get what 
we need at the lowest possible price. Cer- 
tainly no industry more directly affects the 
public health and welfare than this. The 
task of the Kefauver group is correspondingly 
important. 





[From the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Appeal. Dec. 10, 1959] 


PROHIBITIVE DruG Costs 
“Why do certain drugs cost so much?” 
Millions of Americans have been asking 
that question without getting a satisfactory 
answer ever since the so-called miracle reme- 
dies came into coninen ussge, 


Commercial 
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Those who want to know are the millions 
now obtaining relief through use of the 
steroids—the cortisone derivatives—and the 
even more millions in whom infectious dis- 
ease has been combated through use of anti- 
biotics. 

They want to know why, for instance a 
steroid manufactured at an approximate 
cost of a fraction more than a cent per tab- 
let should be retailed at a recommended (and 
generally asked) price of 30 cents each? 

They want to know why, after all the 
years of antibiotic usage, a going retail price 
per capsule of 50 cents generally still pre- 
vails. The chronic patient who must rely 
on periodic courses of antibiotics to combat 
infection knows that he “has had it” after 
the first few rounds at that price. 

And they certainly won’t “buy” the con- 
tention of the head of one of the Nation’s 
largest pharmaceutical houses that the 
problem of finding it difficult to pay for 
needed medication “is just plain inability to 
pay for the necessities of life where income 
has not kept in step with today’s cost of 
living.” So specious is that argument it 
should have been left unspoken. 

Judged by revelations to the Senate Anti- 
Monopoly Subcommittee, the pharmaceutical 
and drug industries have made hefty con- 
tributions to today's highly inflationary cost 
of living. 

The Senate subcommittee is trying to get 
the cost answers. Whether it does or not 
depends on how exhaustively, intelligently, 
and conscientiously it carries through on it 
present inquiry. If it is merely seeking sen- 
sation and headlines it is wasting time. If 
it fails to get into the field of antibiotic 
costs and retail price markups, its results 
will be e1tirely inconclusive. 

The matter of cost and fair price are in- 
separable—or should be because equitable 
price must be based on production cost. 
Some of the cost factors seem to have been 
overlooked in a few of the astronomical 
figures so far brought out by the Senate 
subcommittee. Research and discovery are 
not least of those factors. These must be 
encouraged, not destroyed. The big, ethical 
pharmaceutical houses in the United States 
have made some tremendously important 
contributions to medicine and thus to hu- 
manity. They have underwritten, or made 
contributions of note to institutional scien- 
tific research. This, we hope, they will con- 
tinue. 

While seeking answers to the “why” of high 
drug costs, it is imperative that the Senate 
committee not only keep fairness as to price 
in mind but also fairness as it applies to its 
own methods. Its inquiry will be worthless 
if lacking sincere objectivity. 

Drugs are costing the American people 
more than $3 billion a year. That averages 
$70 per family. It is time to find out if such 
a backbreaking expenditure is necessary. 
Last year druggists filled 58.6 million pre- 
scriptions costing $5 or more. 

The price of some pharmaceuticals is pro- 
hibitive for millions even with reasonably 
decent incomes. An understandable expla- 
nation is overdue. The Senate subcom- 
mittee should continue its work until it is 
furnished by those who can give it. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 20, 
1959 } 


AGENDA IN THE DRUG PROPE 


Senator KEFAUVER says his investigation of 
drug prices has shown in its first series of 
hearings that Congress should consider new 
legislation, and we agree. Within a single 
week the pharmaceuticals industry has 
drawn a public picture of itself so unattrac- 
tive that it seems doubtful whether its 
prestige will ever be the same again. 

When a bottle of arthritis pills can be 
bought by a drug house for $1.57, sold to 
Gruggists for $17.90, and resold to the public 
for $2983, something is wrong somewhere. 
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An even more flagrant example was the pur- 
chase of a drug at 14 cents a gram and its 
resale to druggists at $15 a gram, a markup 
of 10,000 percent. 

The manufacturers sought to justify this 
high profit on the ground that it is necessary 
to finance research into new medicines. 
They have failed to make a case for it. In 
the examples just mentioned no research was 
involved at all. Research costs of 8'4 percent 
or so have been mentioned in the hearings, 
but that is a long way from profits of up 
to 10,000 percent. 

The largest single expense of the major 
drug houses, the hearings have brought out, 
is not research at all, but traveling salesmen. 
These are the so-called detail men who high- 
pressure doctors into accepting new drugs 
and specifying them by proprietary name in 
their prescriptions. One drug house alone 
employs 730 of these people. 

We think the drug industry should ques- 
tion whether this is a proper method of 
merchandising drugs, and, if it does not, 
Congress should: 

Congress should question whether, by use 
of the drummer system and other devices, 
the major drug houses are restraining tradé 
to shut out their smaller competitors. 

The Kefauver subcommittee itself should 
look further into the charge made by John 
T. Connor, president of Merck, that drug 
products differ widely in purity and quality, 
and determine to its own satisfaction 
whether the charge is true or false. The 
Merck president had testified in effect that 
his company can get six times the price at 
which the same drug in the hands of his 
smaller competitors goes begging—because 
pharmacists have to rely on the reputation 
of their supplier for quality. 

If some drug concerns are violating the 
standards established by the U.S. Pharma- 
copoeia, they should be brought into line, 
with new legislation if necessary. If they are 
not at fault, the buying public—includin 
druggists—should know that consumers need 
not pay multiple prices to get uniform 
quality. 

Finally, we think both the Kefauver sub- 
committee and Congress shouid give their= 
best thought to the question how they can 
require drugs to be labeled so that the doc- 
tor can prescribe by generic rather than 
trade name and the patient can pay the 
lowest rather than the highest price charged 
for the same product. 





[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
Dec. 11, 1959] 


LIGHT ON DruGs 


The president of the Pharmaceutical Man- 
ufacturers Association, speaking before a re- 
gional meeting of that body, suggests that 
the current criticism of the high cost of 
drugs is inspired by persons who are using 
the industry as a whipping boy in their ef- 
forts to enter the back door to socialized 
medicine. What nonsense. 

The reason for the present congressional 
investigation is perfectly obvious and calls 
for no such devious explanation. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the public is 
shocked by the excessive cost of most of the 
new drugs. Few households are so fortunate 
as not to be affected by it. Drugs are a major 
item in most illnesses. All too ofien the 
expense strikes hardest among those least 
prepared to bear it, which is to say old peo- 
ple suffering from chronic ailments and 
young people with large families. It is the 
most natural thing in the world for the pub- 
lic to ask why drugs cost so much. It is in 
response to that universal curiosity that the 
Senate’s Antimonopoly Subcommittee has 
instituted its inquiry. Surely this is a legiti- 
mate enterprise for Senators especially in- 
terested in the antitrust laws. 

If the costs are not justified, then the 
public has every right to know it and to de- 
mand reforin. On the other hand responsible 
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manufacturers should welcome the inquiry. 
It will give them an excellent opportunity to 
put their case before the public. In that 
way they may dispel any misunderstandings 
and suspicions that are not warranted by 
the facts. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Dec. 11, 
1959 | 


EXCESSIVE DruUG PRICES? 


It may be possible to argue, as the presi- 
dent of one major drug firm has done, that 
public concern over the high cost of drugs 
reflects “a matter of inadequate income 
rather than excessive prices.” For the most 
part, however, we suspect that the public 
will take this remarkable statement with a 
large grain of salt, and feel considerable 
gratitude in the meantime that the practices 
of drug pricing have come under intensive 
scrutiny by the Congress. 

Standing alone, of course, the substantial 
public dissatisfaction which has been voiced 
about the costs of medicines and drugs is not 
conclusive of anything. For buying drugs 
is something like going to the doctor—there 
is little choice in the matter, and the out- 
come too often is shrouded in frustrating 
mystery. Most drugs, for example, are or- 
dered through prescriptions, which are made 
no more intelligible by the druggist. The 
buyer, in most cases, has little notion of 
what the drug is, where it came from, or 
whether the charge is fair. It is precisely 
this helplessness, however, which makes the 
sale of drugs so susceptible to profiteering, 
and which requires that every safeguard be 
established to lessen the burden on the sick 
and infirm to the greatest degree possible. 

Prospects are that the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee hearings will 
extend into next spring—and possibly the 
summer—and may branch into the pricing 
policies affecting costs of medicine at all 
levels. We hope they do. In the meantime, 
too few facts have been developed at the 
initial hearings to make precise judgments 
on the sensational differences disclosed be- 
tween production costs and sales prices of 
some of the newer miracle drugs. Markups 
of 7,000 percent seem fantastic indeed, and 
annual profits appear to be far above those 
of comparable industries. Drug officials, on 
the other hand, contend that the subcom- 
mittee has failed to give consideration to 
the losses on drug failures and the tre- 
mendous costs of research and development. 

The manner in which these costs are passed 
along, no matter how great they are, how- 
ever, is very much the business of the pub- 
lic, and Chairman KeEFAvvER, in probing the 
competitive and contractual aspects of the 
drug industry, is right in placing foremost 
emphasis on whether the manufacturers are 
setting their prices at excessive levels. 





[From the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal, 
2c. 9, 1959] 


THE DRUG PROBE 
(By Alexander F. Jones) 


The Senate subcommittee starts its investi- 
gation of drug prices with a case where a 
company made a 7,000 percent profit on a 
French pill. 

Other drugs were named where markups 
as high as 1,118 percent were noted. 

The president of one drug company—Fran- 
cis C. Brown of the Schering Corp.—strenu- 
ously defended drug prices with the conten- 
tion costly research that often results in 
failure must be paid for by the consumer 
on new drugs that are proven successes. 

Now it may be that Iam completely naive, 
but it seems to me I remember many cases 
where new _ discoveries and inventions 


brought pri¢es of commodities down in a 
hurry and the industries involved depended 
on added volume caused by lower prices for 
their profit. 
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The testimony of Mr. Brown left no doubt 
that the drug industry operates on a basis 
where outrageous prices are charged for any 
successful new drug so research can have 
funds in the search for others. 

It may be that research costs are stirred 
in when other industries set prices. But I 
know several corporations that take research 
cut of total income before measuring net 
profit. 

They do not penalize the consumer by 
charging extortion prices to make up for 
failures. 

The result of this policy is that millions 
of people, many of them old, sick, crippled, 
and ill-prepared for extortionate prices are 
forced to extreme measures to get money to 
pay for medicine. 

For 14 months straight the cost of living 
index advanced without any recession and 
one of the items that was always greater 
was the cost of medical care. 

The items involved in the advance of 
medical care costs are hospital and nursing 
charges, doctors fees, and drug costs. 

Of the three the worst gouging of the 
public has come from drug costs. 

It is true that amazing progress has been 
made in evolving new drugs that are suc- 
cessfully controlling many ailments of 
mankind. 

The Senate subcommittee has been inves- 
tigating for some time, convinced it can 
prove the big drug companies are taking 
advantage of the natural interest in advances 
in the struzgle against disease. 

It is armed with charts showing the big 
companies are acting as one in charging for 
certain druzs, while smaller independent 
companies furnish the same thing at a frac- 
tion of the price. 

Whatever the truth about the existence 
of an undercover drug trust that is bilking 
the public by claiming research takes its 
extortionately high prices, the fact remains 
that uncounted thousands of American cit- 
izens cannot afford whatever healing qual- 
ities the remedies may have. 

There is something present in this drug 
investigation that other probes do not have— 
here we are dealing with saving lives or 
losing them because of corporate greed. 

No pill that costs a few cents to make 
is worth 50 cents over the drug counter. 

And when you think that a man may die 
for lack of it because he cannot afford to 
purchase the drug regularly and is too proud 
to go on public welfare, it is not a pretty 
picture. 

If there is one thing that the people of 
this country should be assured of it is rea- 
sonably priced health services. 

Yet these services continue to skyrocket 
in cost. 

And the medical profession, the hospital 
authorities, and the giant drug firms com- 
bined continue to register horror at the 
thought socialized medicine is a possibility 
in the United States. 

Everything that is happening in the cost 
of being sick is leading us closer to it. 

Low cost medical care under socialized 
medicine in Great Britain is such a success 
not even the most conservative government 
dares to oppose it. 

And to top it off, the cold figures show 
profits in the drug industry are twice what 
they are in general industry. 

It is to be hoped the Kefauver committee 
pulls no punches in getting the cost-of-drugs 
story before our people in every detail. 





{From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 
Dec. 8, 1959] 


THE DruG PROBE 


Hearings have been opened in a congres- 
sional inquiry which could prove of inesti- 
mable value to the American people. It is 
the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee investigation of drug prices, a 
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probe which has been in course of prepara- 
tion for weeks. 

In the capable hands of Senator Esters 
KeEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, who 
already has won national recognition for 
his ability as an investigator, this inquiry 
should succeed in presenting, for the infor- 
mation of the American people and the pos- 
sible action of Congress, an accurate picture 
of the drug price structure—a dcfinite an- 
swer to the question of whether or not the 
American people are being overcharged for 
drugs. 

The fact that most drug prices are high, 
those of the so-called miracie drugs in par- 
ticular, and the further fact that paying 
these prices imposes a severe financial bur- 
den on countless families, do not of them- 
selves support the popular belief that the 
people are being gouged by the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry. It is to be borne in mind that 
spectacular progress has been made in the 
conquest of disease through the efforts of 
private researchers in the field of medicine. 
The drug manufacturers have participated 
prominently in this enterprise, spending large 
sums of money to advance the work and 
develop the remedies. Their contribution to 
the preservation of life and the promotion 
of health has been very great. They are en- 
titled to reasonable rewards of their enter- 
prise. But the word “reasonable” controls, 
Do current prices for many of the prepara. 
tions which the American people have come 
to use in large quantities justify the desig- 
nation “reasonable,”’ or are they excessive? 
That is the question the Kefauver commit- 
tee will undertake to answer. Already there 
are some disturbing features of the drug 
price structure pressing for explanation— 
for example, the disparity between domestic 
and foreign prices of preparations produced 
by the same manufacturer. Senator GEORGE 

. SMATHERS, Democrat, of Florida, a mem- 
ber of the Kefauver committee, cites these 
examples: Vitamin B-12 tablets that retail 
for $2.63 per hundred in Venezuela but cost 
$4.88 here, tranquilizer tablets which can be 
bought at the rate of 50 for 46 cents in 
Argentina but command from $3.85 to $4.25 
for the same amount in the United States, 
or migrane headache tablets which sell for 
$14 a hundred in this country yet can be 
bought for half that price in England. 

There may be valid explanations for these 
differentials. The prices paid by the Ameri- 
can people for drugs may be reasonable. On 
the other hand, many may be far out of line. 
Whatever the facts, the Kefauver commit- 
tee should be able to establish them, thus 
either paving the way for corrective action 
or settling the minds of the American peo- 
ple, most of whom now believe they are be- 
ing taken advantage of. In fairness to all 
concerned, the investigation should be made 
a searching one. 

{From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, Dec. 8, 
1959] 


WHat AvarL WONDER DrRvuUGS 
Too HicnH? 


Perhaps no congressional probe of the last 
several years will win more public acclaim 
than the investigation undertaken in Wash- 
ington, D.C., into the high price of drugs. 

Great strides have been made in the last 
decade and a half in the development of 
drugs which will relieve human ailments 
ranging from the common cold to arthritis 
and pneumonia. 

But in many instances the prices are so 
fantastically high as to be out of reach of 
most people, particularly in cases where the 
drugs must be taken over the course of years 
if not for a lifetime. 

What the U.S. S>nate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Estes KEFAuver, of Tennessee, will try to find 
out by the hearings is whether the prices 
can be justified or if they are sct artificially 
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to return huge profits to the drug manu- 
facturing concerns. 

If the latter proves to be the case, and the 
subcommittee has many complaints to that 
effect, it constitutes unconscionable traffick- 
ing upon human ills and miseries. 

The committee has taken note of the fact 
that when competitive products are placed 
on the market the prices generally drop dra- 
matically. In the case of penicillin, for 
instance, when the drug first was marketed 
the price was $20 for a given quantity. Four 
years later it was 30 cents. 

Drugs manufactured in the United States 
can be bought for much less abroad than at 
home. Tranquilizer pills which cost from 
714 to 814 cents each in this country can be 
pu-chased for 1 cent in Argentina. 

Nor has it escaped the subcommittee’s 
notice that the net profits of drug concerns 
are much higher than for industry in 
general. 

Certainly the public should be able to get 
these new so-called wonder drugs at the 
lowest prices possible. Advances and dis- 
coveries in the medical sciences should be 
made available to the masses. 

Profiteering, if it exists, simply gives im- 
petus to the demand for some form of public 
medicine. 





[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Dec. 10, 1959} 


How Mvucu For Drucs? 


Washington's investigation of the prices 
that pharmaceutical firms charge for the 
medicines they sell hit the headlines with 
the first day’s hearing. It looks as if this 
Senate subcommittee probe will stay in the 
news as long as the inquiry continues. 

Nothing, not even the price of medical 
services and hospital care, is more important 
to Americans than the price they pay for a 
prescription at the drugstore. Unlike TV 
sets, autos, or other comforts, and conven- 
iences the average American can take or leave 
alone, medicine is usually an essential item 
in his budget. 

When the cost of drugs and prescription 
items goes up, the consumer can’t simply 
forego them, or buy a cheaper model. 

For that reason, what pharmaceutical firms 
charge for their product has a far greater 
impact than the price charged for a pair 
of pants or a pound of bananas. 

Are the drugmakers charging too much? 

The Senate subcommittee showed that one 
of the drug firms bought a drug called pred- 
nisolone from the manufacturer, bottled it 
and sold it under the name neticortelone. 

The drug cost the company the equivalent 
of $1.60 for a bottle of 100 tablets, which 
the company so!d for $17.90 a bottle, and 
urged the druggist to sell for $29.80 a bottle. 
Oddly enough, two. other firms that mar- 
keted the same drug charged the druggist 
the same $17.90 a bottle, too. 

The firm also bought medicine marketed 
as progynon for 11.7 cents a batch and re- 
sold it to druggists for $8.40. 

Is this too much? And, it might be asked, 
is the identical price that three pharmaceu- 
tical firms charged for the same medicine 
Just a coincidence? If it is the result of 
collusion, who's enforcing the antitrust act 
these days? 

The head of the drug firm who was on the 
Spot tried to squirm off it by saying that re- 
Search costs are high. Also, he said, it takes 
money to test, “tabletize,"” and push these 
products, 

Pharmaceutical firms do invest plenty in 
research. At least some of them do. They 
know that coming up with a new wonder 
drug is like hitting the jackpot. A top- 
notch, patentable antibiotic has been worth 
up to $60 million a year in sales to the firm 
that hit on it. 
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These new cures or pain killers are not only 
profitable for the discoverer, but also a boon 
to the public. 

At the same time, research is costly. The 
firm that gave the world aureomycin spent 
$4 million before it had the drug down pat. 
And, of course, some money goes down the 
drain for projects that don’t pay off. 

Up to a few years ago, researchers had 
turned up about 300 antibiotics. Fewer than 
20 of them made the grade as salable pre- 
scription items. 

But granting all that, the question asked 
by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin Re- 
publican, seemed very apropos. He said he 
wanted to know whether drug companies 
are conspiring, or getting together, and as 
@ result, giving the public a rigging. 

Senator WILEY charged the subcommittee 
exceeded its authority when it probed into a 
firm's profits. 

However, he said, there is “something of a 
moral responsibility in the hands of an indi- 
vidual or a group, who claim they have a 
remedy, to see that the poor and needy are 
not taken for a ride.” 

The drug firm official on the witness stand 
argued that if some people can’t afford drugs 
they need, the trouble is that their income 
is too low—not that drug prices are too high. 

Anyway, he said, “unlike consumer market- 
ing, (the firm) cannot expand its markets 
by lowering prices.” The implication is that 
its market is limited—and it may as well 
charge ail that the traffic can bear. 

Any medicine maker who gets up in Wash- 
ington will have to do better than that to 
convince the public that his prices are 
fair—and set by true competitive conditions. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Nov. 29, 1959] 
THE HIGH Cost or DruGs 


Wonder drugs don't get that name from 
the fact that many patients wonder how 
they can afford them. But the cost of 
today’s prescription medicines is of great 
concern to persons of low or average incomes. 

People who've had to pay what they con- 
sider big prices for drugs in recent years will 
be watching with more than passing interest 
the hearings to be held by a Senate group 
beginning December 7. 

The Judiciary Committee’s Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee will look into pric- 
ing practices of drug manufacturers. Are 
profit margins exorbitant? Is there collu- 
sion on price fixing between manufacturers? 
Does the industry spend too much for pro- 
motion? They're some of the questions the 
committee will be concerned with. 

Wide interest in this whole subject may 
be taken for granted. Americans forked 
over money for 655 million prescriptions in 
1958. American Druggist puts the current 
average cost of prescriptions at $3.10, but 
of course the figure is far higher for some 
of the so-called miracle drugs and for other 
medicines which are new on the market. 

Twenty years ago the average prescription 
cost was $1.11. The drug industry says the 
20-year increase is reasonable in view of 
(1) general inflation, and (2) the fact that 
many newer drugs shorten the duration of 
illness or cure illnesses which formerly were 
likely to be disabling or fatal. 

There is no denying the fact that pharma- 
ceutical production is a great gamble. Man- 
ufacturers spend huge sums in research to 
develop new drugs which may or may not 
prove effective. Or even if a manufacturer 
is developing a useful new drug, a competi- 
tor may hit the market with it first. 

The new drugs pour out in a tremendous 
flood—500 of them in 1958. Some—like the 
first oral medicine for diabetes, Upjohn’s 
Orinase, developed in 1957—may hit the 
jackpot. But, according to one estimate, 
85 or 90 of every 100 new drug products 
introduced are economic failures. 
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Much of the industry’s promotion is done 
through about 15,000 detail men. These 
representatives visit doctors and drug stores 
to promote their particular company’s prod- 
ucts. It is estimated that each visit to a 
doctor costs $9 or $10, and detailing a drug 
store for a year costs the industry as a whole 
about $4,000. 

The Nation’s 200,000 doctors are flooded 
with mailed circulars and samples. The 
New Jersey Medical Society’s president be- 
lieves drug prices could be cut if this cir- 
cularizing were eliminated. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate hearings 
will throw light on the question whether 
drug costs can be reduced, and, if so, how. 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
Dec. 24, 1959] 


Druc PROBE SHOULD REMAIN IN THE OPEN 


One of the first things the Kefauver sub- 
committee studying drug industry pricing 
policies will have to do when it returns to 
work in January is to determine whether 
to conduct further hearings in public or 
behind closed doors. 

Undoubtedly there will be some pressure 
for holding executive sessions. Several 
Washington columnists have suggested somé 
attempts will be made along these lines, if 
not by subcommittee members, then by rep- 
resentatives of the industry. 

Such attempts should be resisted in the 
public interest. Serious questions already 
have been raised in the sessions held to date 
regarding wholesale prices of drugs and 
medicines and what items should be in- 
cluded in determining the ultimate cost of 
specific products. Raised in the full view 
of the public, these questions should be 
answered in the same manner. 





[From the San Bernardino (Calif.) Sun, 
Dec. 17, 1959] 


Cost or Drucs 


Those who must pay for prescription drugs 
are reading with great concern the revela- 
tions made before a Senate investigating 
committee. 

The Government’s witnesses are charging 
that the markup on the prices of drugs fixed 
by the manufacturers is a bewildering per- 
centage. No such charge is made against the 
retailers. 

The drug companies deny the percentages 
and declare the high prices are necessary 
in order to finance research that produces 
the so-called miracle drugs. 

With the testimony at hand it is difficult 
for most of the public to reach an opinion. 

Senator Estes KEFAUVER faces a great re- 
sponsibility. However, the country has 
trusted him before and has a right to trust 
him to again point the way toward the 
proper answer. The public may have for- 
gotten but it was Senator KErauveR who 
pointed the finger at corruption in Gov- 
ernment. He aroused the Nation to the 
necessity for the people to be alert at every 
level of government. 

Under the free enterprise system, competi- 
tion is supposed to take care of unjustified 
prices in any line of business. It remains to 
be seen whether competition has been stified 
in the wholesale drug field. The American 
people want the free American enterprise 
system to continue; they likewise want the 
drug manufacturers to continue their very 
important research. But they will insist 
upon a careful examination of the prices 
that have been charged and the high per- 
centage markups. 

The American people owe the drug in- 
dustry a great debt of gratitude for its suc- 
cessful work in research. Nevertheless, that 
industry must now demonstrate it did not 
abuse this display of gratitude to gouge the 
very peonvle who have been hailing the sci- 
entific discoveries. 
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We think we can safely rely upon Senator 
KEFAUVER, aS One of the great leaders of the 
U.S. Senate, to see to it that the public is 
properly informed and correctly guided in its 
decision. 


{From the Norfolk (Va.) 
Dec. 9, 1959] 


THE WONDER DrvuGS: PROFIT AND COSTS 


The Senate Judiciary subcommittee in- 
vestigating wholesale drug prices has begun 
by unearthing some troubling figures. Taken 
by themselves the figures tell us that our 
system of producing and marketing new 
drugs is expensive—in some cases pro- 
hibitively expensive. There is a danger that 
in the rush to blame someone for what is 
happening, overall perspective will suffer. 

The committee is dealing presently with 
only one phase of the production and mar- 
keting of drugs—sales at the wholesale 
level. It is not studying retail prices. It is 
not studying, specifically, the cost of produc- 
ing all drugs—which includes the cost of 
producing failures. It is not attacking, or 
has not attacked so far, the larger problem 
of whether the American public is getting 
its money's worth through a high-cost, high- 
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production, high-competition research 
system. 
Consequently, any judgments must be 


tempered by the realization that figures out 
of context can be misleading. This is what 
Francis C. Brown, president of Schering Corp., 
has been telling the committee's chairman, 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER. 

But it is necessary to examine closely the 
committee’s bill of particulars. In one 
spectacular instance, the committee has said 
that Schering realized profits from a markup 
of 7,079 percent on a drug. This drug, mar- 
keted as progynon, was purchased by Scher- 
ing from a French company for 11.7 cents 
(60 tablets) and resold to druggists for $8.40. 
The suggested retail price was $14, an astro- 
nomical markup from the original purchase 
price. The subcommittee conceded that 
the figures did not include the cost of tab- 
leting, bottling, and selling the product. 

In attempting to defend this and other 
similarly profitable transactions, Mr. Brown 
furnished a major clue to what has hap- 
pened. His company was engaged in an 
overall operation, he said, and costs for in- 
dividual products cannot be isolated. In 
other words, a successful product was pay- 
ing for a good deal of unproductive work 
in other fields. It is an argument that re- 
turns the question to the central issue of 
whether the system itself is productive 
enough to justify the costs. 

But it is not an argument that clears 
Schering of the need to answer further 
questions. Mr. Brown did not deny that 
Schering more than made up for a $29 
million purchase price in its first 5 years of 
operating the business purchased from the 
Government in 1952. 

To Senator KEFAUVER’S query about 
whether the company might not have re- 
couped its purchase price more gradually 
as a “matter of public policy,” Mr. Brown 
replied, rather lamely, that the company was 
“sitting on a development which we could 
not regulate.” His defense of Schering’s 
pricing system on the ground that the 
medical profession accepted it is hardly 
more convincing. Most doctors were hardly 
in a position to challenge the system, since 
they were not in possession of the company’s 
profit and cost figure. 

There are questions which remain to be 
answered by the industry at large. Why 
are tranquilizers manufactured in the 
United States and sold here for 8 cents 


available in Argentina for less than a penny? 
Is it proper that drugstores in some cities 
sell drugs at prices considerably below those 
in other cities? 

The answers to these questions should 
keep the subcommittee busy 


for some t-nie 
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to come. Soon or late, they should lead to 
a full and frank discussion of the way the 
system works. Drugs may mean life or 
death. They ought not to raise the ques- 
tion of whether some people can afford 
them. 





[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star, Dec. 22, 
1959] 


Druc INDUSTRY PROBED 


Public concern over drug prices is reflected 
in the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee’s current inquiry into pricing 
policies of major firms in the industry. 

Indeed, the Federal Trade Commission 
more than a year ago leveled formal charges 
of illegal price fixing against six large phar- 
maceutical houses. 

Giving especial timeliness to the probe is 
the proliferation of so-called wonder drugs 
on which practicing physicians have come 
increasingly to rely as specific remedies for 
particular ailments. 

More often than not, the remedy prescribed 
today is a patented, trade-name product 
which the pharmacist takes from a bottle on 
the shelf rather than compounds himself. 

The patient has no choice but to pay the 
price charged or go without medication. 
And the price of the drug often is higher 
than the doctor's fee. 

Whether the high price is justified, on the 
one hand by the costs of drug research and 
on the other by the supposedly superior 
curative powers of the medicine. or whether 
it is artificially maintained for profitmaking 
purposes, is the question. 

It is true that certain unique features of 
the industry tend to keep prices up. Drug 
houses devote much of their time in de- 
veloping and promoting new products, which 
take over the market for products whose 
development and promotion already have 
cost large sums. 

Pharmaceutical production is a great gam- 
ble; individual manufacturers are in a con- 
tinuing race to be the first to come upon 
and patent a new drug that will meet a 
pressing medical need. 

The stakes in the race may run into mil- 
lions of dollars—profits for the company 
that gets there first; losses or reduced profits 
for the company that gets there a little too 
late. 

The boom in pharmaceuticals dates back 
to the perfecting of processes for producing 
commercial quantities of penicillin, first of 
the antibiotics, during World War II. 

Since then, the medical world has re- 
ceived a succession of wonder drugs: the 
broad-spectrum antibiotics, antihistamines, 
steroids, tranquilizers, various painkillers, 
and countless others. 

The drug industry has added between 300 
and 400 new products each year for the last 
decade or longer: Upward of 500 new drugs 
were put out in 1958. It’s strange, moreover, 
that certain of these medications have been 
revealed as selling across druggists’ counters 
overseas for less than they're priced to do- 
mestic purchasers. 





[From the Augusta (Ga.) Herald, Dec. 8, 
1959 | 
Is Cost oF CERTAIN DrRuGS TOO STEEP? 


SENATE Group Is SEEKING To FIND OUT 

A vast majority of Americans doubtlessly 
frown on any idea that smacks of socialized 
medicine—and quite rightly so, we feel. 

Still, as a research writer pointed out re- 
cently, one can hardly afford to get sick 
these days, particularly if the treatment in- 
volves certain high-priced drugs. 

And that is why a U.S. Senate subcom- 
mittee, headed by Senator EsTEsS KEFAUVER 
who is armed with what Washington news 
analyists Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott call 
“some startling comparisons,” is launching 
a drug price inquiry this week. 
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The comparisons have to do with the 
prices of drugs made and sold in the United 
States and the costs in other countries of 
the identical preparations manufactured by 
the same American firms. 

For the fact, as shown in a survey made 
by a Government agency for KEFAUVER's anti- 
trust investigators, is that some of the drugs, 
such as antibiotics, tranquilizers, and anti- 
polio serum are being sold abroad for con- 
siderably less than in this country, despite 
the extra cost of exporting them. 

For example, 50 tablets of a certain tran- 
quilizer which sell for $3.85 to $4.85 in the 
United States costs only 46 cents in Argen- 
tina; a bottle of 100 vitamin tablets that 
sells for $2.65 in Venezuela costs $4.88 here, 
and a certain antibiotic for which Americans 
pay $6 costs only $4 in France. 

Other Government statistics show that 
the cost of medical care is the fastest-rising 
item in the national cost of living index. It 
is now 50 percent more expensive than it was 
in 1949. 

Moreover, the figures disclose that profits 
of the drug industry, as a whole, have been 
more than twice the rate of earnings of in- 
dustry in general. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the development of wonder drugs is respon- 
sible, more or less for the steep increases in 
prices; and that, in addition to research, 
much money is spent for promotion. 

Defenders of the present system, which is 
made possible by patenting of trade-name 
drugs, contend that the competitive phase 
obviously has contributed to the relief of 
suffering. And this, we think, is not to be 
denied. Still, as we see it, if the cost of 
medical care in general continues to rise, a 
strong demand for some sort of a socialized 
system is certain to ensue. There are the 
health insurance programs, to be sure. But 
the cost of adequate coverage also comes 
high. 

We feel, therefore, that efforts to develop 
less expensive programs of this kind should 
be pushed. 

A socialized medical system—such as 
Britain now has—is not the American way. 
Medical science undoubtedly would suffer, 
and the taxpayers would, of course, have to 
shoulder a much heavier load. 





[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, Dec. 13, 1959] 
DruG INQUIRY 


The Senate antitrust subcommittee in- 
quiry into the wholesale pricing practices on 
some commonly used drugs probably strikes 
a responsive chord in many places because, 
for one thing, the cost of medicine and medi- 
cal care have been a persistent factor in the 
continuing advance of the consumers’ cost- 
of-living itidex. 

These rising costs, of course, are attribut- 
able to many causes, including the urge for 
more and better medical care, and the strug- 
gle of hospitals to provide facilities. 

So far, the Senate committee has concerned 
itself mostly with testimony on the pricing 
policies and licensing arrangements for a few 
drugs, such as the antiarthritis remedies— 
the corticosteroids known as prednisone and 
prednisolone—which the committee investi- 
gators contend have been priced excessively 
to druggists and consumers. 

A large pharmaceutical company developed 
the arthritis drugs 5 years ago. The com- 
mittee contention, apparently not denied 
outright, is that prednisolone costs $1.57 a 
bottle of 100 to produce which, with research, 
selling, and distributing costs added, mounts 
up to $8.81 a bottle. The wholesale price to 
druggists, according to the testimony, is 
$17.90, and the suggested retail price to con- 
sumers $29.83. 

The developing manufacturer licensed five 
other large companies to produce and mar- 
ket the drug with the restrictive provision 
thet they refrain from bulk sales and market 
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only in tablet form. All of these manufac- 
turers, investigators testified, maintain iden- 
tical prices. J 

A spokesman for the developing company 
denied that the prices were excessive and said 


the products must bear the overall cost of | 


research. He said his company has just 
cropped a project that cost it $1,500,000 to 
$2 million. Tne right of his company to 
limit those licensed to produce the drug, he 
indicated, would be a matter for the courts. 

If the committee wishes to get the whole 
picture of drug pricing, we surmise, it will 
have to inquire over a wider field than that 
represented by the large manufacture rs. 

In some instances, State laws contribute 
to the condition the committee complains 
about. A Louisiana drug act can be cited. 
It happens that several small manufacturers 
produce the antiarthritis drugs and, perhaps 
because of the unsettled patent question, 
have been selling it at one-third to one-haif 
of the wholesale price charged by the licensed 
group. Either by purchasing from the small 
producers or getting large discounts from 
others, some Louisiana druggists have been 
able to sell the arthritis remedies at ap- 
proximately half the suggested retail price 
of $29.83. 

But under the law passed in Louisiana 4 
years back, a druggist cannot advertise or 
even pest prices on prescription or com- 
pounded drugs. Thus large numbers of con- 
sumers have been prevented from knowing 
that a standard antiarthritis drug was avail- 
able to them except at prices that many can- 
not afford. 

It seems to us that in the struggle against 
socialization of everything, including medi- 
cine, laws and conditions that operate to 
impair or embarrass the free enterprise sys- 
tem should be kept under scrutiny. 





[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register, Dec. 12, 
1959 | 


NotHinc To LAUGH Orr IN THIS TESTIMONY 


The testimony of Dr. Louis Lasagna at a 
Senate subcommittee hearing on drugs is 
nothing to laugh off. 

Dr. Lasagna is head of the division of 
clinical pharmacology at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

What he said is so sericus in its relation 
to the public health that the people have a 
right to ask the medical profession, and 
particularly the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the various regional, State, and 
local medical societies, to take appropriate 
recognition of it. 

As the Associated Press summed up his 
testimony, Dr. Lasagna “told Senate in- 
vestigators * * * many new drugs are of 
miserable quality and may harm the patients 
with serious side effects.” 

That is a genuinely serious statement. 

Is the American Medical Association pre- 
pared to disprove it? 

The people of this country have a right 
to know—and to know in no uncertain terms. 

An expression from the American Medical 
Association that limited itself to broad gen- 
eralities could not be regarded as satisfactory. 

This is a matter that concerns the people 
directly and vitally. They deserve to know 
what's what, absolutely, unequivocally, and 
conclusively. 

The U.S. Public Health Service, which, as 
its name denotes, is concerned with the 
public health in this country, ought not to 
Stand aloof in the face of Dr. Lasagna’s 
testimony on this question of drugs. 

This Federal agency is operated with tax 
money to serve the people’s interests where 
health is concerned. Aloofness in the face 
of the testimony of Dr. Lasagna of Johns 
Hopkins University would be disappointing. 

One of the greatest domestic misfortunes 
that could happen to the American people is 
socialized medicine. 


CON 


RESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


The Mobile Register has been the foremost 
newspaper in the United States in warning 
that socialized medicine would be disastrous. 
No cther daily newspaper, large, small, or 
medium size, has equaled the Register, or 
even come close to it, in editorially empha- 
sizing the necessity of avoiding that disaster. 

The Register is exceedingly proud of this 
record, a record that is beyond refutation by 
anv source. 

Although they have kept somewhat under 
wraps lately, the would-be socializers of 
medicine have not vanished. Any situation 
that may disturb the public mind under 
the existing traditional system gives encour- 
agement to the would-be socializers. 

If anything connected with drugs calls 
for correction, the correction should be made 
at once and to the full extent needed. 





[From the Beaver (Pa.) Beaver Valley Times, 
Dec. 11, 1959} 
Druc PrIcES UNDER FIRE IN SENATE INQUIRY 

Caught in the vicelike grip of the creep- 
ing inflation that increases the prices of 
evcrything they buy, a great many Ameri- 
cans are finding it difficult, if not wholly 
impossible, to buy the drugs they need to 
ease their aches and pains. 

Most Beaver Countians have long com- 
plained that drug prices are too high. For 
the most part, they have generally placed 
the blame on druggists. But hearings being 
conducted in Washington by Senator E:TEs 
Kerauver’s Antimonopoly Subcommittee in- 
dicate that it is not the druggists who are to 
blame, but the drug manufacturers. 

Letters received from the committee, 
principally from elderly people and others 
who live on a small pension or other fixed 
income, have revealed that many Americans 
are depriving themselves of food and other 
necessities so that they can buy urgently 
needed drugs. Many others are not getting 
the drugs they need because, they say, they 
cannot afford to buy them. Even some drug- 
gists have complained to the committee that 
wholesale prices charged by certain phar- 
maceutical companies are unreasonable. 

According to testimony before the commit- 
tee, there is a wide disparity between the 
prices charged for the same drugs in the 
United States and in other countries, al- 
though the same manufacturer produces 
them. In other testimony, some pharma- 
ceutical firms were charged with markups 
of as high as 7,000 percent. But the manu- 
facturers have vehemently denied these 
charges. 

Hardest hit by the high cost of drugs, 
whether fairly priced or not, are the aged, 
the infirm and the sick with average or low 
incomes. Many of them suffer from chronic 
illnesses which rcquire regular and heavy 
expenditures for drugs. 

If, as they claim, they are paying out- 
rageous prices for the drugs they so urgently 
need, they deserve relief. 





DruG PROFITFERING: TIME To CracK Down 


American industry and business are based 
on the theory of the profit motive as a 
healthful force in developing our produc- 
tive capacity and making us a strong and 
dynamic nation. 

No one seriously challenges this theory 
except those who adhere to socialistic ideas 
of one degree or another, and they have 
never yet become a serious threat to the 
survival of profit economy in this country. 

But there has always been a threat from 
those profit-takers who are immoderate in 
their demands, and who attain, from time 
to time, a degree of control in their fields 
which permits them to dictate what the 
public shall pay for their products, regard- 
less of the so-called law of supply and de- 
mand. The threat, in such cases, takes the 
form of government action to break up mo- 
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nopolies, or to control prices of items es- 
sential to public health, safety or national 
welfare. 

The revelations in the current sessions of 
the Kefauver Senate subcommittee point up 
a@ profiteering condition in the drug manu- 
facturing and wholesaling industry which 
calls for remedial action. 

Corporation arguments that research ex- 
penses require a substantial markup of 
prices over production costs are valid—up to 
a point. 

They cannot possibly excuse the practice 
of selling to arthritis sufferers a pill which 
costs 1.6 cents to produce, for a wholesale 
price of 17.9 cents and a retail price of 29.8 
cents. 

They cannot excuse a 7,000 per cent profit 
on a “female disorder” remedy, bought from 
a French firm at 12 cents a bottle of 60 
tablets, sold to druggists at $8.40 a bottle 
and to retail customers at $14. 

They cannot excuse the price spread of 
another product, from a production cost of 
28 cents for 100 tablets, to a wholesale price . 
of ¢8 and a retail price of $13.35. 

They cannot excuse the uniform pricing of 
the arthritis wonder drug at a high level by 
four major drug companies, while several 
smaller firms can offer it to retailers at about 
one-fourth of this price. = 

Charging as much as the traffic will bear 
for nonessential luxury items may be justi- 
fied, but charging suffering humanity exor- 
bitant prices for scientific discoveries that 
can ease their pain and perhaps restore 
them to productive life is socially and moral- 
ly indefensible. 

Americans willingly give millions of dollars 
to nonprofit organizations, foundations and 
institutes to carry on research projects which 
are expected to benefit the human race. 
Thousands of scientists dedicate their lives 
to such research,. expecting in return only 
reasonable salaries and security for their 
families, and such satisfaction as comes 
from extending the boundaries of human 
knowledge. 

It is incongruou: to find, in the manufac- 
turing and marketing of the products of 
medical research, an attitude of greed and 
callousness toward the ill and needy. - 

One witness’ assertion that “the problem 
concerns inadequate income rather than 
excessive prices” would be laughable if it 
were not tragic. It suggests that the drug 
industry expects to serve only the well-to-do 
and wealthy, and has no intention of making 
its products available to the great majority 
of Americans. 

The Kefauver committee will do a major 
service to the country if it brings the big 
companies sharply to a realization of their 
social responsibility—either by legislation, 
antitrust prosecution or moral suasion. 

The price problem extends beyond the drug 
industry, of course. Last summer the pub- 
lisher of the News-Press bought an electric 
razor in Germany for $1l—a razor made in 
the United States and shipped overseas. In 
this country, the same razor retails for $34. 

If anything is driving the United States 
toward socialism, it is the irresponsibility 
of a few businessmen under the free enter- 
prise system. 





PROFITEERING 
Senate investigators appear to have 
brought to light exceedingly disturbing 


practices within the ethical drug industry. 
They present, already, a strong case indicat- 
ing (1) profiteering pricing and (2) conspir- 
acy to maintain those prices. 

In one instance, drugs bought for 11.7 
cents were sold to drugstores for $8.40. An- 
other, in amounts costing 28 cents, was 
wholesaled to druggists at $8, retailed to the 
public at $14. An arthritis-asthma tablet 
derived from cortisone was made by the drug 
manufacturer for 1.6 cents, was wholesaled 
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at 17.9 cents and retailed at the suggested 
“fair trade” price of 29.8 cents. That is 
$29.80 per hundred. 

Moreover, charts produced by Senator KE- 
FAUVER and his committee showed that four 
of the great ethical drug companies sold the 
cortisone preparation, prednisolone, at the 
same prices to the penny, wholesale; $17.90 
for a bottle of 100 tablets. 

Pinned down, one drug company president 
pleaded the costs of research. He seemed to 
challenge the figures but when advised that 
they came from his own company, disdain- 
fully and defiantly declared, “Then they 
speak for themselves.” He gave the impres- 
sion to at least one observer that he was 
challenging the committee on a “What are 
you going to do about it?” basis. 

It is a good question. What is Congress 
going to do about it? Do too many in- 
fluential people, including some Members of 
Congress, hold so much stock in ethical 
drugs that the companies are untouchable? 
Is that condition rather prevalent with re- 
spect to large industry in the United States? 

Have the antitrust laws gone by the board 
thanks to cartels, trade associations and 
understanding, “fair trade” and other devices 
now not only familiar but threatening to be- 
come integral parts of the American econ- 
omy; to the detriment of free enterprise and 
that whole economy? 





(Ga.) Journal, Dec. 8, 
1959 |} 


THE DruG MARKUPS 


The current investigation before the Sen- 
ate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee is 
producing evidence of incredibly high mark- 
ups in wonder drug prices. Consider the 
testimony admitted in the first day’s hear- 
ing: 

Schering Drug Co. produces an arthritic 
wonder drug at a cost of $1.57 a hundred. 
It sells the drug to the retailer for $17.90 a 
hundred. Its suggested list price to the cus- 
tomer is $29.83 a hundred. 

Granted that the pharmaceutical firm does 
not enjoy a similar markup from all its 
products. Granted that the difference be- 
tween cost and price must be great enough 
to pay for the staggering cost of drug re- 
search, a burden which the companies have 
assumed. Granted that the Nation’s drug 
companies have produced an amazing list of 
discoveries that have advanced the frontiers 
of medicine at an incredible rate and reduced 
the suffering of millions. Granted that the 
successful discoveries must be priced to pay 
the cost of research that ends in blind alleys. 

Markups of 1,000 percent and more still 
seem totally unjustified. The burden of 
proof is on the drug producers. 

Then there are reports that certain pro- 
ducers are openly hostile to a retailer that 
reduces his own markup below that sug- 
gested by the company. One pharmaceutical 
house reportedly stopped deliveries to a retail 
firm that lowered its prices to customers be- 
low the manufacturer's suggestion. 

There may be reasonable explanations for 
such practices. We are willing to listen to 
them. But meanwhile we must conclude 
that the Senate subcommittee is justified in 
investigating charges of monopolistic price 
fixing. 


{From the Atlanta 


{From the Watertown (N.Y.) Times, Dec. 
8, 1959] 


DruG MarKuUPS 


Senate investigators continue to seek full- 
er explanation from the major drug com- 
panies relative to their pricing policies and 
the huge markups on many of the new so- 
called wonder drugs. They want to know 


why price markups range from 1,118 per- 
cent to more than 7,000 percent on some 
medical products. 

For example, three big drug companies 
which handle “miracle drugs” sell a prod- 
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uct for 17.9 cents a tablet to druggists, 
who in turn charge their customers 29.8 
cents. And the basic cost of the tablet is 
about 2 cents. One of these drugs is 
prednisone and the other prednisolone— 
both used in the treatment of arthritis. 

In another instance it was shown that a 
company paid 11.7 cents for the drug used 
in 60 tablets of progynon and sold these 
to druggists for $8.40 with a suggested re- 
tail price of $14. It listed 28 cents as the 
price paid for another drug in 100 tablets 
with a wholesale price of $8 and a suggested 
price to the patient of $13.25. 

The Senate subcommittee chairman, ESTES 
KEFAUVER, questions whether such prices 
are reasonable and fair to persons who need 
drugs. 

So, also, does the public question these 
tremendous markups. And the public is 
aware of these costs in more ways than one. 
An individual who has to buy expensive 
drugs knows what it is costing him out of 
his own pocketbook—where he can see his 
money disappear. Then he wonders how 
much it is costing him, indirectly, as a 
taxpayer, realizing full well that his city 
or county welfare department must pass out 
Similar sums to take care of those welfare 
clients who must receive medical treat- 
ment. 

There are those, of course, who will shrug 
the matter off by saying the entire situa- 
tion has been developed by politicians try- 
ing to make a name for themselves. They 
will say it has been blown up out of pro- 
portion. But patients who must pay these 
high prices for drugs do not think along 
those lines. They are fully aware of the 
price, and have been waiting for someone 
to launch an investigation. 

Others approach the problem from an en- 
tirely different viewpoint. They will con- 
cede that higher prices may be necessary 
to help cover the costs of research programs 
and other expenses in the development of 
these new drugs. 

However, they wind up by asking this 
question: Should the cost of research be 
tacked on to the price of one or two drugs 
for which it was spent; or should the cost 
be spread out over all drugs to take the 
load off one or two? In other words, should 
such drugs as aspirin, cold pills, throat 
tablets and others be increased in price to 
help pay for development of the “miracle 
drugs’? Those who take a lot of aspirin 
will say no—they do not feel they should 
help pay for something else. Those who 
must depend solely on the “wonder drugs” 
naturally would like others to help out on 
the cost of research. 

We do not profess to know the answer or 
have a solution. Pharmaceutical research 
must continue. Without some of the new- 
er drugs developed in recent years many 
of us would not be alive today. However, 
it appears the time has come for some agen- 
cy to be authorized to make extensive sur- 
veys and studies into the costs of drug 
production and pricing policies. Produc- 
tion costs and cost to the patient should 
be brought closer together. Markups rang- 
ing from 1,000 to 7,000 percent seem more 
than a little out of reason, 





[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Dec. 
10, 1959] 


ARE DruG PRICES UNFAIRLY HIGH? 


The current investigation of drug prices 
by a Senate subcommittee has been fore- 
shadowed for a long time. Senator EstTEs 
KEFAUVER, who heads the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
said some time ago that in the 2 years his 
group has been studying pricing practices it 
had received more complaints about the 
high price of drugs than about all other 
products put together. 

It must be said that the subcommittee has 
already presented a strong prima facie case 
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in its initial hearing, which produced eyj- 
dence of price markups as high as 7,000 per- 
cent. In defense of these tremendous mark.- 
ups the head of one company told of the 
tremendous investments his and other com- 
panies make in medical research, for which 
there is no return whatever. He cited an 
antiarthritic project that had cost nearly 
$2 million for which there was no return 
whatever. 

It is a fact that the drug manufacturers 
of this country have done a magnificent job 
of both research and production in every- 
thing from penicillin to estrogen-hormone 
drugs, for which there was a 7,000 percent 
markup. But other attempts to pin price 
fixing on the drug makers have faiied. Only 
last month a Federal judge in New Jersey 
dismissed price-fixing charges against five 
manufacturers of Salk polio vaccine 

In addition to the Kefauver investigation, 
which will lead into retail drug pricing, the 
manufacturers face another hazard. The 
Federal Trade Commission has also filed a 
complaint in New York on charges of illegal 
price fixing on broad-spectrum antibiotics. 
These drugs are effective against a wide 
range of micro-organisms causing infection 
and disease. After a 2-year study the FTC 
charges that six companies had tried to 
monopolize the market for Tetracycline and 
like antibiotics, whose sales amount to mil- 
lions a year. 

It probably will be possible to reconcile 
the charges of th. Kefauver committee of 
high prices and those of the head of the 
Schering company alleging great expendi- 
tures for research. This latter company, 
purchased as alien property for $29 million, 
earned profits of $32 million after taxes in 
little better than 5 years. That profit mar- 
gin may explain why your tranquilizer pills 
cost you nearly a dime apiece, while the 
same thing in Argentina—though made in 
America—costs a penny. 

If the Kefauver committee can discover 
why drugs manufactured in the United 
States can be sold abroad more cheaply than 
we can buy them in this country, then it 
will have performed a public service. 





[From the Shreveport (La.) Times, Dec. 3, 
1959| 


GOVERNMENT PROBES DRUG MANUFACTURING 


The cost of severe illness from the angle of 
doctors’ bills and hospital fees, including 
nursing, has been under widespread public 
discussion for a number of years. Now it is 
being approached from another angle, and 
this time by the Federal Government—the 
cost of drugs for those who are sick. 

At present a Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee under Democratic Senator 
Estes KeFrauver, of Tennessee, is preparing 
to open hearings Monday on pricing prac- 
tices of drug manufacturers. The Federal 
Trade Commission is pushing charges of il- 
legal price fixing against six large pharma- 
ceutical firms. Producers of Salk vaccine 
actually are in court on charges of conspir- 
ing to set uniform prices for the polio pre- 
ventive. 

An indication of the increase in both the 
cost and use of drugs is found in the sales 
figures of the drug industry. Sales of phar- 
maceuticals totaled $354 million in 1937 and 
$941 million in 1947. This year Federal esti- 
mates are that the total will be around $2,500 
Million, nearly eight times as much as in 
1937. 

Part of the high cost of drues is due to the 
rapid development of antibiotics. Virtually 
all of them are expensive, a typical price be- 
ine $8 for 16 pills, or 50 cents a pill. This 
probably has helped increase the average 
cost of a prescription to $3.10 now against 
$1.11 only 20 years ago, all figures being from 
Federal sources. 

The sick person mav be inclined to cuss 
out the family drugstore when he sees the 
"Ost prescription. But the Federal 


of his 
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agencies think that the blame, if there is 
plame, rests entirely with the pharmaceuti- 
cal houses, the manufacturers of drugs. 
Usually the druggist is given a set price for 
most of the prescription products he sells 
today; and, where a prescription used to be 
mixed by the pharmacist under a doctor’s 
orders, many prescriptions now are stand- 
ardized and produced by the pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers under patented trade 
names. 

The patent system itself is looked on by 
the Kefauver committee, as a result of its 
preliminary inquiries, as one of the major 
causes of high prices of drugs. A certain 
patented treatment for physiological condi- 
tions which affect a tremendous number of 
people these days costs $5 for 100 units 
ander its patented name. If bought simply 
under its generic name—the drug that forms 
the patented products—-the cost would be 
about $1.45, according to Kefauver commit- 
tee information. 

On the other hand, the patenting of a 
drug product increases incentive of other 
pharmaceutical firms to laboratory research 
to find something better and get it on the 
market in competition with the patented 
product, according to representatives of the 
pharmaceutical industry. They contend 
that the seemingly endless run of new anti- 
biotics, each presumably better than any pre- 
vious one in its own field, is a result of this 
competition created by patents. 

Once a patent is broken in any way—by 
production of a comparable or better prod- 
uct, or in some other manner—the price of 
the originally patented output usually de- 
scends quickly. Also, when a new drug 
comes out the price may be very high at 
the start but may decrease with increased 
facilities for production—providing both 
greater and more economical production. 

The first of the present mejor antibiotics, 
penicillin, came out during War II and was 
not patented. At first, the cost was $20 
for a 100,000-unit vial, and for a while this 
drug was available only to the Armed Forces. 
Between 1943 and the end of 1947 the price 
dropped from $20 for the 100,000-unit vial 
to 30 cents for the same amount. The new 
oral diabetic drugs cost only about half as 
much now as when first introduced. 

The Kefauver committee investigators 
point not only to the tremendous increase 
in dollar volume in pharmaceutical sales in 
recent years but to what they claim to be 
high profits in the drug manufacturing in- 
dustry. They say that the major drug man- 
ufacturers of the Nation received, as a 
whole, nearly 20 percent of all sales as 
profits before taxes in 1958, where the com- 
parable rate for all types of manufacturing 
in the Nation was 7.4 percent. Pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing profits after taxes, ac- 
cording to the committee's evidence, were 
10 percent from January 1957 through Jan- 
uary 1959 for drugs, and less than 4 percent 
for sales of all manufacturing. 





[From the Little Rock (Ark.) 

Gazette, Dec. 10, 1959] 

A Proper INQuiRY INro DruG PRICES 

Senate investigators looking into prices 
report a finding which many people have 
Suspected ali along: There is more popular 
dissatisfaction with drug prices than with 
the prices of any other class of commodity. 

This situation is to a degree inherent in 
the drug business. Medicines are abso- 
lutely essential and there is not ordinarily 
any Satisfactory alternative to buying them. 
If a price appears high, then it follows that 
the patient will complain to high heaven 
that the drug industry is exploiting the 
Sick. He is not likely to be concerned with 
the sometimes giant spending for research 
to develop a product, or with the overhead 
attendant to any business. This is the cross 
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which the drug manufacturer and the cor- 
ner druggist alike must bear. 

But the investigators of the Senate anti- 
trust subcommittee have turned up some 
startling figures that stretch the limits of 
any reasonable explanation. Consider these 
two items among the charges made so far: 

A major national firm paid a French 
company something less than 12 cents for 
the drug used in 60 tablets of a medicine 
called progynon, used in female disorders. 
It was then solc to druggists for $8.40 and 
the suggested retail price was $14. These 
figures were not disputed by a company 
spokesman who appeared at the Senate hear- 
ing, although he contended this drug was a 
relatively insignificant item. 

A tranquilizer sold in this country for 
about 8 cents costs less than a penny in 
Argentina. 

The committee also brought out a charge 
that the same company had a 1,118 percent 
murkup on a medicine derived from the won- 
der drug cortisone and _ prescribed for 
arthritis and asthma. This was vehemently 
challenged by the company, which contends 
its return on this drug was 12.3 percent 
after all costs had been considered. 

It remains to be determined just how 
broad are price abuses in the drug busi- 
ness. And in the instance of the cortisone 
derivative the merits of the argument are 
not completely clear. Proper caution, too, 
is needed in determining just what Federal 
remedies may be in order. 

But the public may recall that the drug 
industry has been in the vanguard of the 
so-called Fair Trade legislation, which works 
to keep prices high on many commodities. 
Immediately, the early evidence on drug 
prices shows the Senate subcommittee has 
at least found a proper field for inquiry. 
It is axiomatic that the achievements of 
medicine must be severely circumscribed if 
drugs are priced so that some people, if they 
can buy them at all, pay for them only at 
a heavy sacrifice in other essentials. 





{From the Pensacola (Fla.) Journal, Dec. 10 
1959 | 
Att Facts SHOULD BE BARED IN DRUG PRICING 
INQUIRY 

While evidence so far presented is con- 
flicting, Senator Kerauver and his committee 
investigators seem to have hit paydirt in 
their revelations of high markups of drugs 
by manufacturers. 

Charts showing a markup as high as 70 
times the cost of a drug and identical prices 
for 2 products by 3 manufacturing pharma- 
ceutical houses indicates excessive profits 
and perhaps agreements on prices contrary 
to antitrust laws. 

The figures produced by committee inves- 
tigators have been attacked by drug firm 
executives as “distorted” and ‘grossly mis- 
construed” and the investigators have ad- 
mitted that they do not take into account 
funds spent on research and promotion. 
Company officials also said that royalties, 
distribution costs, and taxes had been 
omitted which would bring the markup 
much lower. 

No doubt these expenses, especially re- 
search, are costly, but it scarcely seems that 
they could run expenses up to the high 
amounts charged retailers and the prices 
suzzested to retailers for sale to the con- 
suiners. 

Moreover, the price of these new wonder 
drugs, eagerly sought by ailing persons, many 
cf them of limited means, should drop after 
these original costs have been recaptured by 
the manufacturers, as one local druggist 
commented. The fact that some of the 
smaller drug houses can charge much less 
also should be taken into consideration. 

The testimony lends substantiation to a 
statement made a few months ago by a 
FPiorida physician complaining of high mark- 
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ups on drugs purchased by the State for pa- 
tients on public welfare. 

The Senate committee should push its in- 
quiry and lay all of the facts before the 
public and Congress so that necessary action 
can be taken to protect the public if there 
is profiteering or collusion. 





[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot-News, 
Dec. 13, 1959] 


A Loox at MIRACLE DruGS AND MIRACULOUS 
PRICES 


If this is an age of miracles, it also is an 
age of revelation. 

From the wonders of television and elec- 
tronically piped music, the public search- 
light now is turning to the wonder drugs. 

The revelations, so far, may be less noisy 
and dramatic but they’re at least significant. 

What the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee 
has found up to now—and the hearings are 
expected to go on for some months yet— 
boils down to this: 

Some of the new miracle drugs sell 
for as much as 70 times their production 
cost by the time they reach the patient. 

A striking case in point of excessive mark- 
up by the drug companies is that of the 
Veterans’ Administration which was pay- 
ing $13.60 for one antiarthritic drug. After 
a while, the VA shopped around and, wonder 
ef wonders, found that it could get the 
very same drug from another firm for $3.85. 

But the evidence before the committee 
shows that millions of private patients 
weren't as fortunate as the VA. They have 
trustingly foilowed their doctors’ prescrip- 
tions for drugs of certain brands and have 
been paying high prices. 

There are many Americans who can well 
afford to pay top drug prices without ques- 
tion. There are also many Americans who 
cannot afford to do so and who are either 
ineligible or tco proud to use public assist- 
ance. Such persons have gone without the 
drugs—at the expense of their health and 
well-being. ; 

The committee claims it has documentary 
proof that no new drug is offered the public 
unless the manufacturer is assured of a 
profit four times his investment. 

The ugly inference is that the public: 
might conceivably be deprived of essential 
drugs at the will and whim of profiteers. 

So far, the drug industry has failed to 
come up with a convincing justification for 
the skyrocketing drug prices. 

The president of one drug company, 
Francis Brown of the Schering Corp., 
has defended high drug prices, contending 
that costly research that often results in 
failure must be carried by the consumer on 
new drugs that have proved successful. But 
that doesn’t justify extortionist prices be- 
yond the reach of many sick, crippled and 
aged Americans. 

There is a strong suggestion that the big 
companies are squeezing smaller firms out 
of business—and out of competition. 

Seymour Blackman, an executive of two 
small New Jersey firms, has charged flatly 
that the large pharmaceutical houses are 
gouging the public for at least $750 million a 
year. 

“The consumer buying drugs,” he asserted, 
“has no choice. He must buy the medicine 
(prescribed) and he has no choice as to the 
brand.” 

Nobody begrudges the drug manufacturers 
a fair and reasonable profit. They perform a 
vital service to the health of America and 
they can’t be expected to do it just for the 
love of it. But, like every other industry 
under a free enterprise system, they are not 
exempt from the obligation to permit the 
free flow of competition to operate in creat- 
ing prices. 

The wonder drugs are wonderful. But it 
shouldn't take a miracle to be able to afford 
them. 
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{From the Monroe (La.) World, Dec. 10, 
1959] 
Druc PrRIcE INQUIRY 

A congressional investigation into big 
profits allegedly made by major drug manu- 
facturing firms has been launched by the 
Senate Antitrust Committee, This inquiry 
will be watched with extraordinary interest 
by the public, since the cost of medicine 
has become one of the leading costs of 
every day living. Almost every person in 
the United States will be directly affected. 

In addition to the Senate investigation 
headed by Senator EsTes Kerauver of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the committee, the 
Federal Trade Commission is pushing 
charges of illegal pricefixing against six 
large pharmaceutical firms. Producers of 
Salk vaccine already are in court on charges 
of conspiring to set uniform prices for the 
polio preventive. The inquiries and charges 
center around the big drug manufacturers. 

Figures in the drug industry show that 
pharmaceutical sales totaled $354 million in 
1937 and $941 million in 1947. This year, 
Federal estimates are that total sales will 
be around $2,500 million—nearly eight times 
as much as in 1937. 

There has been no comparable rise in 
other costs of living, although there have 
been big advances along virtually all lines. 

The patent system is looked upon by the 
Kefauver committee, as a result of pre- 
liminary inquiries, as one of the major 
causes of high prices for drugs. A certain 
patented treatment for physiological condi- 
tions which affect a tremendous number 
of people costs $5 for 100 units under its 
patented name. If bought under its gen- 
eric name, the cost would be about $1.45, 
according to Kefauver committee informa- 
tion. 

Still worse, the Senate investigators ac- 
cused a leading drug manufacturer of hik- 
ing the cost of a ‘female disorder’ remedy 
more than 7,000 percent above its basic 
cost. 

The Senate Antitrust Subcommittee pro- 
duced evidence that the Schering Corp. 
of Bloomfield, N.J., bought the medi- 
cine, Estradiol, from a French drug firm 
at about 12 cents for a bottle of 60 tablets. 
These, in turn, were sold to U.S. druggists 
for $8.40 a bottle and to consumers for $14, 
according to John M. Blair, subcommittee 
economist. 

Francis C. Brown, Schering president, did 
not dispute the figures but did contend they 
were “misleading and valueless” and a 
“headline” item. 

It is difficult to understand Mr. Brown's 
statement, if the charges against the firm 
are true, since neither his firm nor any other 
American firm apparently spent any money 
developing this drug and therefore seem- 
ingly had no excuse for selling it at an ex- 
tremely exorbitant price. Sometimes high 
prices may be justified when a firm has gone 
to great expense to develop a certain drug, 
but this appeared to be a clear case of a 
7,000 percent profit between the original 
seller and the consumer, with no compen- 
sating scientific achievement by the drug 
manufacturing firm. 

In an _ opening 
KEFAUVER said: 

“I am appalled if precious drugs are not 
obtainable by citizens who need them to 
sustain their very lives.” 

He said most drugs clearly would fall 
within the definition of “administered 
prices.” 

Another drug was said to have cost 28 
cents for 100 tablets and to have sold for $8 
wholesale and $13.35 retail. 

A wholesale price of 17.9 cents per pill for 
an antiarthritic drug that cost less than 2 
cents was charged. 


statement, Senator 
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“There are more than 10 million people in 
the United States suffering from rheumatic 
diseases, 1 million of them permanently dis- 
abled,” Senator Kerauver said. Many of the 
older people say their income consists of 
social benefits and that, after paying for 
drugs, they do not have enough to live on. 

Drug manufacturers admit large profits 
on their products but contend this is neces- 
sary in order to carry on research. 

Drug development in the last 25 years has 
outdistanced all previous advancements in 
the history of medicine and the manufac- 
turers say this rapid advance followed im- 
mediately when industry and the medical 
joined hands in research. 

An investigation of the type now under- 
Way seems proper, especially in view of the 
disclosures that have been made. There may 
be justification for high prices for some 
drugs but the public is entitled to know 
when such prices are justified. 





[From the Corpus Christi 
Dec. 16, 1959] 


“ALL THE TRAFFIC WILL Bear” Is A DuBIOUS 
PRICE POLICY 


Implicit in the current Senate Antimo- 
nopoly Subcommittee inquiry into wholesale 
drug pricing is this most painful question: 
Is the theory of “all the traffic will bear’ a 
responsible criterion for private business in 
the United States? 

Evidence already submitted to the sub- 
committee indicates that one manufacturer 
sold an arthritis wonder drug for $7.35 for 
100 tablets in Britain while charging $17.90 
in the United States. This same company 
realized profits of $120 million in 10 years 
on a beginning net worth of $40 million, 
making as much as 10,000 percent profit on 
one transaction alone. 

Senator EsTEs KEFAUVER, subcommittee 
chairman, and his associates apparently hope 
to bring the weight of public opinion to bear 
on the high cost of drugs. There is no indi- 
cation that the subcommittee anticipates 
recommending legislation to set prices either 
at the wholesale or retail level. 

But the question of drug costs becomes 
increasingly a matter of public interest. 
Longevity has brought its problems as well 
as its rewards. Old age often supports itself 
on wonder drugs that pensioners may not be 
able to afford. 

Here as in other fields of the American 
economy, industries are to some extent on 
trial. A responsibility to the public exists 
in every manufacturer-consumer relation- 
ship. Ideally every manufacturer should be 
willing to share with the public the fruits 
of lower unit cost through increased output. 


(Tex.) Catler, 





[From the New Kensington (Pa.) Dispatch, 
Dec. 16, 1959] 


Druc Prices Too Hict 


We do not feel overly sympathetic to Dr. 
E. G. Upjohn, president of the Upjohn Phar- 
maceutical House in his protests against un- 
fair accusations made by Senate subcommit- 
tee investigators. 

The investigators pointed out last week 
that the Upjohn firm was paying only 14 
cents for raw materials in a sex hormone 
which it was selling for $15. Dr. Upjohn was 
loudly self-righteous for his firms, stating 
that raw materials were only a small part of 
the cost in production. 

We agree with Dr. Upjohn’s statement, but 
not to the degree that he is cheating the 
public, not to the tune of 10,000 percent dif- 
ference in raw material and final sale prices. 

The Senate investigators also pointed at 
the tremendous profits made by Upjohn, 
noting that in 4 years the firm showed suf- 
ficient profits to equal its approximate value 
at the beginning of those 4 years. 

We approve of prosperity, but in this case 
we think the public is being robbed. 
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{From the Sherman (Tex.) 


December 1959] 
Cost oF WONDER Drucs 


A wonder drug to combat arthritis was 
sold at 1,118 percent above the cost of the 
materials. Another used in the treatment of 
female ailments was marked up 7,079 percent. 
These were the wholesale prices charged by 
& major drug manufacturer to drugstores, 
Why? a Senate antitrust investigation 
wanted to know, and so do the people who 
are paying such inordinate prices. 

Francis C. Brown, president of Schering 
Corp. of Bloomfield, NJ., told the 
committee the mark-up is not excessive be- 
cause of the high cost of medical research, 
That and the services his concern renders 
to physicians, to introduce these drugs to 
them and instruct them in prescribing them, 
were added to the actual cost of the 
materials. 

Senator Estes Keravver, chairman of the 
subcommittee, brought out some serious 
refutations. First, he showed that a small 
concern sells the same drugs at a fraction 
of the Schering price. Second, that the serv. 
ice to physicians is in fact a scheme to pere 
suade them to prescribe the firm’s trade. 
marked products. Also, that when it com- 
peted for Government business on bids, 
Schering cut its price as much as 85 per- 
cent. Finally, that Schering was an alien 
property sold by the Government for $29,- 
132,000 and in 514 years, it had more than 
recouped its purchase price in profits of 
$31,959,000. 

KEFAUVER seems to have hit paydirt in 
another investigation. The results, we hope, 
will be a way to enable the ordinary buyer 
to get his wonder drugs at a fair price, not 
to have to pay for the research and sales 
that build the firm and insure its future 
profits and dividends. 


Democrat, 





{From the Greensboro (N.C.) Record, 
December 8, 1959] 


Drucs ON THE Mat 


Senator KEFAUvVER's investigation into the 
price of drugs will get a warm endorsement 
of the bill-paying public. 

The Tennessee Senator's political ambi- 
tions may be compounded in the prescrip- 
tion, but any light on the subject, for what- 
ever reason focused, will be welcome. 

That joke that the minimum price for a 
bottle of medicine is $5 turns out not to be 
exactly correct, but the truth is hard enough 
to hurt. The average price of a medical pre- 
scription pushed above $3 this year, up from 
$2.93 in 1957, according to estimates by the 
drug industry. 

Government statistics estimate prescrip- 
tion prices have climbed more than 33 per- 
cent in the past 10 years, compared with 25 
percent increase in the consumer price index 
as a whole. Over a fourth of what Amer- 
icans spent on medical care last year— 
$16,400 million—went to pay for drugs and 
medical appliances. 

Everybody agrees that the United States 
has wonderful pharmaceuticals, but the 
question is: Can the American people afford 
them? 

Congressional investigators are expected 
to charge that this country’s drug-making 
business is controlled by a handful of large 
firms which, by unspoken agreement, keep 
prices high. They will probably claim that 
there is little or no competition among drug 
makers. 

The investigation will start with a probe 
into the price of drugs used to treat arthri- 
tis; then it will go into prices of synthetic 
hormones, tranquilizers, antibiotics, and 
medicines used against diabetes. 

At a series of public hearings, executives 
from drug companies will have their inning. 
They can be expected to contend that the 
price of drugs is actually held down by 
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fierce competition. New drugs may be high 
at first, they answer, but prices drop fast on 
older products, Drug manufacturers also say 
that heavy packaging, advertising, and 
promotion costs and research keep prices of 
new medicine high. 

Whatever the Senate subcommittee un- 
covers, the drug makers will find a new fac- 
tor in the field of steroids, which bring re- 
lief to arthritics. Among scheduled wit- 
nesses Dr. Ethel Andrus, president of the 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
will tell about the association’s own mail- 
order pharmacies to sell expensive cortisone 
derivatives. 

This kind of evidence will be presented: 
A check with a purchasing agent of a retail 
drug chain shows their prices run about the 
same—five steroids are sold for $17.90 for 100 
tablets, with a suggested retail list price of 
$29.83. This would be a month’s supply. 

Other targets for the Kefauver subcom- 
mittee will be the concentration of the drug 
industry—about 20 firms account for 80 per- 
cent of the market—and the industry's high 
profit margin. 

Manufacturers feel that they can satis- 
factorily explain the high cost of drugs if 
they get a chance to tell their story. 

They should have every opportunity. But 
they should realize that pill buyers will be 
hanging on their every word. 





[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) West Virginian, 
Dec. 9, 1959] 


EvIpENCE THAT Is TruLY HEADLINE MATERIAL 


Certain of the evidence given at the drug 
hearings before a2 committee of the US. 
Senate is misleading and valueless, according 
to the president of one of the major drug 
companies. 

Let’s take a quick look at some of that 
evidence: 

Here are some tablets whose basic cost is 
2 cents. They are sold for 17.9 cents by the 
company to the retailer. He, in turn, selis 
them to the consumer for 29.8 cents. 

That is a 1,500 percent markup. 

Or here is a bottle of tablets purchased by 
a large drug company from a French firm for 
12 cents. The bottle is sold to the druggists 
for $8.40 a bottle and then sold by the drug- 
gist for $14 a bottle. 

That is a 7,000 percent markup. 

The figures are admitted to be true. but 
called misleading and valueless and a head- 
line item. 

We say they are enlightening, valuable, and 
a headline item in the sense that the public 
should know about them. 

We also say they are outrageous. 

When medicines are so costly that the 
poor, the handicapped, the aged retired per- 
son, and the large family cannot afford to 
buy them-—then we have reached a new 
low in this rich nation. 

This is what has happened in many in- 
stances, as most persons knew before the 
current Washington hearings began. 

But what could they do about it? 
a case of either pay—-or do without. 
§0 away and die somewhere. 

In the circumstances, the American peo- 
ple should encourage Senator KEFAUVER and 
his committee to persist and urge Members 
of the Congress to pass legislation which 
will correct the situation. 

It should ‘e emphasized that druggists 

and physicians generally are against drug 
Prices that are too high. The hearings to 
date suggest that the blame lies with certain 
of the large companies. 
_ Quite properly, these concerns point to 
Increased costs for materials, equipment, 
and labor, and to the great cost of research. 
These are valid causes for an increase, but 
they do not explain the shocking markup on 
certain of the medicines. 

As to research, many foundations and 
organizations are engaged in research hav- 
ing to do with cancer, heart diseases, tuber- 
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culosis, and the like. Millions of persons 
willingly contribute to such bodies each year. 

But is it proper or ethical to expect the 
poor, the old and the handicapped to make 
the same contribution for company research 
as the man of wealth? This is done by cer- 
tain of the companies through their enor- 
mous markups, according to the evidence. 
This is a secret tax which hits the poor the 
same as the rich. 

There are, of course, inequities on every 
hand and it would be unfair to make a 
whipping boy of the drug companies or 
druggists. 

But in all reason, those concerned should 
do some fast policing of themselves lest the 
Government find it necessary to interfere. 

The public—and that means all of us— 
must be protected. 





{From the Troy (N.Y.) Times-Record, 
Dec. 11, 1959] 
ASSAYING DRUG PRICES 

The drug industry has had its most articu- 
late spokesmen on the stand to defend the 
current status of drug prices. The presi- 
dent of Merck & Co. reminds that the field 
is highly competitive and says the American 
public is getting a fair shake. 

We can sympathize with the drug indus- 
try’s argument that some prices must be high 
in order to pay for research and to subsidize 
the items that are failures. Yet the drug 
people should be reminded that other lines 
of endeavor are also highly competitive. The 
Ford Motor Co. took a severe licking this 
year when it was forced to pull the Edsel off 
the market. 

Dr. Austin Smith, president of the Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Association, pro- 
tests that his trade is being made a whip- 
ping boy for those who desire socialized 
medicine. This argument is silly and only 
beclouds the real issue. The present probe 
by the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee was 
not brought on by socialized medicine advo- 
cates. It was caused by the fact that Ameri- 
cans are demanding some relief from the 
burden of high drug prices. 

Senator KEFAUVER said that in the 2 years 
his subcommittee has been studying pricing 
practices it “has received more complaints 
about the high prices of drugs than all other 
products put together.” 

We want to be fair with the drug industry. 
We appreciate the fact its expensive research 
is responsible for many people today being 
able to walk about in fairly good health. 
But there is more to be done. The industry 
should strive harder to bring prices down 
within the range of the pocketbook of the 
man with a limited income. It is the com- 
passionate thing to do and the public will 
be grateful. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 8 the Senate agreed to Senate 
Resolution 238 which provides $425,000 
for the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly. I supported this resolution 
in both the subcommittee and the full 
committee. 

During the course of the debate, cer- 
tain statements were inserted in the 
Recorp by the chairman. They are 
worthy of some comment. 

Since I was absent on official business 
when these statements were made in the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement I have prepared may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 


The Antitrust and Monoply Subcommit- 
tee was established during the 84th Con- 
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gress, and I have supported its budget re- 
quests inasmuch as it has long been my firm 
conviction that the perfection of the anti- 
trust laws is essential to maintain a free 
competitive enterprise economy. The alter-_ 
native to competition is Government regula- 
tion, to which I am unalterably opposed. 

The legislative purposes for which this 
subcommittee was established must be ac- 
complished without destroying the faith of 
the American people in business firms 
which, in the vast majority of cases, have 
been serving the people well and have been 
operating in accordance with the laws es- 
tablished by the Congress. ; 

In my individual views on the activities 
of the subcommittee during the 85th Con- 
gress, which appeared in Senate Report No. 
1345, 85th Congress, 2d session, I said: 

“The free-enterprise system goes much 
further than service to the business com- 
munity. It does, in fact, serve the interest 
of all the people, and it is these interests as 
a national consideration which must be con- 
stantly kept in mind. 

“Freedom of action for business enterprise 
is obviously imperative in order to develop 
those incentives which provide the greatest 
efficiency in the production and distribution 
of goods to the consumers of the Nation. 
When undue restraints are imposed on that 
freedom of action, it will, indeed, jeopardize 
the flexibility and the capacity of our free 
system to serve the interests of the whole 
Nation. It might be pointed out, as an 
example, that if the price of any particular 
product is held to artificially low levels, the 
incentive to supply it and to expand pro- 
ductive capacity is restrained and the people 
are thereby denied the kinds and quantities 
of the goods which they desire and which 
they are entitled to have. This objective 
of our free system must be kept constantl¥ 
clear.” + 

Too often it is overlooked that under our 
Constitution there is a separation of powers. 
The enforcement of the antitrust laws as 
well as other statutes is the responsibility of 
the Executive. All Cabinet officers are re- 
sponsible to the President. Article II, sec- 
tion 1, of the Constitution provides that 
“The Executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America.” ? 

However, every individual or corporation 
is entitled to a day in court. The Constitu- 
tion, in article III, section 1, provides that 
“The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in the one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and estab- 
Heh.” ? 

The powers of the Congress stem from ar- 
ticle I, section 1, of the Constitution, which 
provides that “All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives.” 4 

Accordingly, it is essential that all inqui- 
ries conducted by any congressional com- 
mittee have a legislative purpose. It is not 
the proper function of a committee to deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence of individuals 
or firms. 

The current drug investigation is making 
headlines, but it is certainly not contributing 
to the legislative process, nor has it, in my 
judgment, suggested any new avenues for 
perfecting the antitrust laws. Under the 





1 Activities of the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, 1957, report of the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., S. Rept. No. 1345, Mar. 6, 
1958, p. 11. 

2“U.S. Government Organization Manual 
1958-59,’ Federal Register Division, National 
Archives and Records Service, General Serve 
ices Administration, p. 5. 

3 Tbid., p. 7. 

*tbid;= p: I; 
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terms of the resolutions which have author- 
ized funds for this subcommittee, this is the 
only subject in its province. 

During the course of the debate on Febru- 
ary 8 the chairman stated: 

“I think it should be pointed out also that 
sometimes the exploration of an issue, even 
though the result is that no bill is reported, 
may be of greater service to the public than 
would be the case if some legislation re- 
sulted” (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, US. Senate, 
86th Cong., 2d sess., Feb. 8, 1960, p. 2209). 

If this were the primary function of this 
subcommittee, I could not in good con- 
science justify expenditures of public funds 
and the enormous demands upon private in- 
dividuals who must prepare material for 
presentation to the subcommittee. It is to 
be hoped that American citizens will follow 
all congressional debates and hearings with 
interest and understanding, but every hear- 
ing must have a legislative purpose and can- 
not be justified on the basis that it is essen- 
tial “to widen the knowledge of the American 
people on our economic system and its 
strength and weaknesses.” 

My concern with the possible misuse of 
the documents prepared by this subcom- 
mittee was expressed in my individual views 
of its activities during the 85th Congress. 
I said: 

“I am aware, however, that sentences, 
paragraphs, and conclusions from such re- 
ports are so freely quotcd in all parts of 
the land and used as authoritative state- 
ments, and these supplementary observa- 
tions are made largely because I think the 
time has come for Members of the Senate to 
be extremely careful with respect to reports 
of this kind so that they do not become the 
vehicles for misimpressions and erroneous 
conclusions. This fact becomes more and 
more important as the work of the Senate 
and Senate committees increases in volume, 
and there is a growing reliance upon the 
work of committee staffs. The Members of 
the Senate in the last analysis must be held 
responsible for the observations which are 
set on paper and freely circulated as an 
official document.’ ® 

In the course of the debate on February 8, 
the distinguished junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Carnot], said: 

“Can the Senator think of any other com- 
mittee of the Senate which calls before it 
representatives of more giant corporations in 
the Nation than does the subcommittee of 
which the Senator is chairman?” ¢ 

Unless legislation results from the testi- 
mony of the representatives of giant corpora- 
tions, then the subcommittee is not perform- 
ing its proper function. Certainly the mere 
fact that it has been able to require the 
presence of industrial leaders who have been 
forced to spend countless hours in the prepa- 
ration of testimony and in recent days testify 
long after midnight, is no criteria of the 
usefulness of its deliberations. 

Reference was also made to the fact that 
the investigation of administered prices was 
largely stimulated by the testimony of econ- 
omists who appeared before this subcom- 
mittee. During the opening phase of these 
hearings only five economists appeared to 
present their views. The social sciences, un- 
like the physical sciences, are subject to 
many interpretations. Without in any way 
disparaging the abilities of the five econ- 
omists who appeared before this subcom- 
mittee in the summer of 1957, they repre- 
sent a minute segment of the professional 
community in this field who are regarded 
with distinction in business, in our educa- 
tional institutions, and in government. In 
fact, in July of 1957 when these initial hear- 





5Op. cit., Activities of the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly—1957, S. Rept. 
No. 1345, p. 15. 

©Op. cit., CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, Feb. 8, 
1960, p. 2210. 
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ings started, the membership of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, as published in 
a special edition of the American Economic 
Review that month, included 8,387 mem- 
bers.’ 

POINT 1. HAS THERE BEFN A WASTE OF THE 


TAXPAYERS’ MONEY? 


The statement inserted by Senator KE- 
FAUVER in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of Feb- 
ruary 8, appearing on page 2213, includes 
the following: 

“The record does not bear out the mi- 
nority leader. The fact of the matter is 
that he is aware that, both as a member 
of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee and as a member of the full Ju- 
diciary Committee, he voted to approve the 
program, budget, and resolution of the sub- 
committee. The subcommittee formulated 
and approved its program on January 21, 
1959, which was submitted to the parent Ju- 
diciary Committee. This program which was 
approved by the minority leader, among other 
things, contained the following statements: 

“<*The subcommittee’s plans for the next 
year are wide in scope so that it can continue 
to study and seek an answer to this funda- 
mental problem in the antitrust field. The 
subcommittce envisages the consideration of 
legislation to supplement existing antitrust 
laws.’ ” ® 

All members of the subcommittee, includ- 
ing the chairman, know that its conferences, 
which relate to the program and budget, 
offer a very meager opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of legislative objectives and investi- 
gations. The usual procedure provides for a 
motion that the subcommittee investigate a 
topic such as professional team sports, as- 
phalt roofing, steel, or drugs. It is then 
seconded and approved without prior con- 
sideration of the scope of the hearints or the 
nature of the recommendations which it 
hopes to develop. In some instances when 
these matters have been discussed, it be- 
came necessary for me to leave the meeting. 
Every Senator must discharge the other re- 
sponsibilities of his office. 

An example of the difficulties which con- 
front many Senators is presented by the sub- 
committee's proceedings during its execu- 
tive session in January. At that time, it was 
agreed that because of the civil rights debate 
scheduled to begin on February 15, the hear- 
ings planned for the month of February 
would be held between February 3 and 9. It 
was obvious to every member of the sub- 
committee that the long protracted schedule 
of Senate debates would preclude my attend- 
ance, as well as that of other Senators, dur- 
ing hearings after February 15. At this same 
exccutive session, it was agreed that the wit- 
nesses scheduled to appear in February would 
include members of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the American Medical 
Association, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and possibly the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

However, this entire schedule was altered, 
and hearings were held starting on February 
23 through February 27, rather than on the 
dates originally agreed to. In view of the 
important matters before the Senate, I was 
forced to object to the continuation of hear- 
ings while the Senate was in session. Much 
to my surprise, the chairman adopted the 
unusual procedure of holding hearings far 
into the night after a long and arduous de- 
bate on the Senate floor. Furthermore, in- 
stead of adhering to the list of witnesses 
which had been agreed upon in executive ses- 
sion, two unscheduled doctors, who were ex- 
employees of a drug manufacturer, were in- 


7TAmerican Economic Review, the 1956 
handbook of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, vol. XLVII, No. 4, July 1957, Evans- 
ton, T11., p. 476. 

* Op. cit., CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, Feb. 8, 
1960, p. 2213. 
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vited by the chief economist, Mr. Blair, to 
testify with respect to matters which had 
been covered previously by three physicians, 
as well as a representative of a mental health 
organization. By doing this, the chief 
economist overruled the decision of the sub- 
committee members as to who should testify. 

It is my view that the proper procedure 
would have been for the chairman and the 
staff to maintain close contact with all the 
members of the subcommittee and advise 
them with respect to the scope of the hear. 
ings and the reasons for secking testimony 
from particular witnesses. 

On too many occasions the information I 
have received concerning the activities of the 
subcommittee was obtained from a press re- 
lease, rather than from the chairman or the 
staff. Furthermore, I believe that this sub- 
committee should follow the procedures pro- 
vided in the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, which states that so far as prac- 
ticable all witnesses appearing file in advance 
written statements of their proposed testi- 
mony. This act also directs the staff of each 
committee to prepare digests of such state- 
ments for the use of all members. There 
is no reason why this procedure, which is 
prescribed for all standing committees, 
should not be applied to this important sub- 
committee. 

With the adoption of Senate Resolution 
238, the Senate has authorized spending 
$1,490,000 for the work of this subcommit- 
tee. It may spend $150.000 more in 1960 
than its total appropriation of $275,000 in 
1957. This was granted in Senate Resolu- 
tion 57, authorizing $225,000, and Senate 
Resolution 166, approving an _ additional 
$50,000 during the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress. 

It is significant that with only $275,000 
provided for this subcommittee in 1957 it 
was able to conduct extensive hearings on 
the oil industry, accelerated amortization, 
as well as on amendments to the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. At the conclusion of each 
scries of hearings, reports were submitted 
which included majority and minority views. 
The subcommittee also conducted extensive 
hearings on S. 11, a measure to reverse the 
Supreme Court action in the Standard Oil 
case. It started its continuing investiga- 
tion of so-called administrated prices with 
testimony from economists, followed by an 
extensive series of hearings on the steel in- 
dustry. These activities were time consum- 
ing and required the close attention of the 
subcommittee’s members and staff. 

Certainly, if any worthwhile accomplish- 
ment is possible, it should not be hindered 
by an arbitrary refusal to provide the funds 
which the chairman and the majority of sub- 
committee members in their judgment be- 
lieve necessary. This is why I have always 
supported reasonable requests for the opera- 
tion of this subcommittee. However, at the 
conclusion of this session the Senate will 
rightfully expect some legislative accom- 
plishments to justify the moneys which have 
been authorized. 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE’S LEGISLATIVE 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Many Senators have been immobilized and 
have found it difficult to discharge their 
many other respousibilities to their con- 
stituents and to the Senate as a whole by 
the necessity of participating actively in 
these extensive hearings. The legislative 
results in terms of laws adopted have indeed 
been meager. They include only two mea- 
sures. 

On September 2, 1958, a bill to amend the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921 became 
Public Law 909, 85th Congress. Again, on 
July 23, 1959, a bill to amend section 11 of 
the Clayton Act, to provide for the more 
expeditious enforcement of cease-and-desist 
orders issued thereunder, became Public Law 
107, 86th Congress. This measure was 
recommended by the administration, and 
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there was no opposition to its passage. The 
enactment of these laws does not constitute 


a record of outstanding legislative perform- 


ance. 
POINT 3. THE SUBCOMMITTEE’S PROCEDURES 


It is my firm conviction that any sub- 

committee which expends large sums of 
the taxpayers’ money, and also requires that 
private individuals in order to protect their 
good name must expend a great deal more 
of their own resources should seek the ap- 
proval and guidance of the parent commit- 
ee. 
. Based on 3 years of experience, I have no 
reservation in recommending that the entire 
Judiciary Committee should approve the 
initiation of any new hearings and define 
their scope. It is particularly essential that 
this procedure be followed in the case of the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee be- 
cause the chairman has delegated the direc- 
tion and course of the investigation it pur- 
sues largely to the staff. 

When a subcommittee is engaged in a com- 
plex and controversial investigation, the staff 
should have the benefit of all of the guid- 
ance and direction which the parent com- 
mittee can offer so that its efforts will truly 
reflect the objectives which the Senators re- 
sponsible to the electorate who serve on the 
entire Judiciary Committee believe may ul- 
timately result in new and useful legislation 
in conformance with the resolution provid- 
ing the funds. 

POINT 4. THE PROCEDURES OF THE SUBCOMMIT=- 
TEE'’S STAFF 

On many occasions in individual views and 
in a statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on January 22, I have expressed my concern 
with staff procedures which create headlines 
but do no credit to the objectivity and in- 
tellectual honesty of the Senate as a whole. 

In my statement concerning the drug hear- 
ings on January 22, I said: 

“The first witness was Mr. Francis C. 
Brown, president of Schering Corp., an 
ethical drug manufacturer. Shortly after 
Mr. Brown completed his testimony, the chief 
economist of the subcommittee introduced 
an exhibit into the record which seemed cal- 
culated to make headlines and front page 
stories. This was done by alleging that the 
Schering Corp. was marking up its products 
from 1,118 percent to 7,079 percent, when 
the fact was that Schering was operating on 
@ 12- to 16-percent profit after taxes. Mr. 
President, the exhibit on its face was mis- 
leading, because it excluded the necessary 
expenditures of doing business under usual 
accounting practices accepted by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service by virtue of the in- 
come tax laws of our Nation. By excluding 
these expenditures, the chief economist 
used a computed cost figure of $1.57 in rela- 
tion to the selling price of $17.90 for 100 
tablets of prednisolone, when it was evident 
from the financial statement of Schering 
Corp. that proper allocated costs, namely, 
cost of production, research, selling, and 
distribution, administrative, and taxes, were 
$15.03 rather than the computed costs of 
$1.57. Had the proper costs been allocated, 
@ profit of 16 percent after taxes, or a mark- 
up of 33 percent before taxes, would have 
resulted, which is the true picture. Mr. 
President, the result of all this was the 
glaring and misleading headlines and front 
page stories of 1,000 percent to 10,000 per- 
cent profit by drug manufacturers, when 
the facts show that there was 12 to 16 per- 
cent profit after taxes for these drug manu- 
facturers.” ® 

Other Senators also have voiced concern 
with these committee procedures. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Maryland in 
& statement in the ConGRESSIONAL RECorRD of 
February 8 expressed his concern with the 
es 


® CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorpD, U.S. Senate, 86th 
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procedures followed by Dr. John M. Blair, 
chief economist of the subcommittee. He 
said: 

“I have long been concerned that the 
preparation of hearings by any Senate com- 
mittee dealing with the reputation of leading 
American firms should be entrusted to an 
individual who has been critical of the eco- 
nomic policies which have made our country 
great. I am not alone in making these 
characterizations.”’ 

My position with respect to the staff was 
Clearly outlined in my individual views on 
the investigation of administered prices in 
the automobile industry. I said: 

“It is regrettable that the majority has 
permitted the long standing prejudices and 
biases of its staff to influence the prepara- 
tion of its views. * * * Free-enterprise cap- 
italism as it has developed in this country is 
the only economic system which at all times 
reflects the wishes of consumers through 
their purchases in free markets. It has pro- 
vided incentives to producers. In fact, it has 
literally remade civilization. Attacks which 
reflect on its performance, while not attribut- 
ing guilt to anyone and providing no sugges- 
tions for legislative remedies, are a great dis- 
service to the Amercan people.” #4 


POINT 5. STATEMENTS CONCERNING COSTS AND 
PROFITS BASED ON THE STAFF'S COMFUTA= 
TIONS 


Throughout the course of the drug hear- 
ings, there has feen a persistent effort to 
impute the costs of products from computa- 
tions prepared by the staff and submitted as 
tables during the course of the hearings. In 
most cases, the chief economist’s exhibits are 
based on only a small portion of a com- 
pany’s costs, principally materials and pro- 
ductive labor. They completely neglect the 
costs of selling, distribution, general and 
administrative expenses, royalty payments on 
patents, as well as the most important item 
of taxes, Federal, State, and local. 

Such a procedure does little credit to the 
Senate since it has no relation to the real 
world of competitive business. It is purely 
an academic exercise. In every instance, the 
published financial statement of the com- 
panies who have appeared before the sub- 
committee reveal a reasonable relationship of 
profits to sales. Certainly, there is no in- 
stance where any company which appeared 
before this subcommittee has informed its 
stockholders of data which would justify a 
front page headline that it was meking a 
profit ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 percent. 

It will take many years for the firms who 
have testified on administered prices in the 
drug industry to clarify their true positions 
with the American people. The absence of 
competition, if such is the case, would have 
been detected by the enforcement author- 
ities with little difficulty long before profits 
rose to these fantastic heights if all of the 
costs had been included in the computations. 

Senator KEFAUVER, in his statement appear- 
ing on page 2213 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of February 8, 1960, said: 

“In presenting this table at the hearings it 
was made plain, as it had been made indelibly 
clear in other similar examples, that what 
was reproduced was computed production 
costs as compared to actual price and that 
it did not purport to include, nor represent 
that it included, such other costs as research, 
Selling and distribution costs, taxes, and 
profits.” ** 

An examination of the transcript of the 
hearings would indicate that the exhibits 


1” Op. cit., CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Feb. 8, 
1960, p. 2147. 

uQOp. cit.. Administered Prices, Automo- 
biles, Report of the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, p. 312. 

12 Op. cit., CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, Feb. 8, 
1960, p. 2213. 
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prepared by the subcommittee staff were not, 
in fact, so “indelibly clear” as to what had 
been included as costs. Indeed, the follow- 
ing colloquy between Dr. Blair and Mr. 
Francis C. Brown, president of the Schering 
Corp., at the opening of the hearings on 
December 7, shows that the staff’s analysis 
was not only superficial, but totally unrelated 
to the economic facts of life and completely 
misleading: 

“Mr. Buair. This, of course, translates into 
a price, into a computed cost excluding sell- 
ing distribution cost of $1.57 per 100 tablets. 

“Schering’s price for a bottle of 100 tablets 
of meticortelone to the druggist is $17.90. 

“Mr. Brown. Now, if we were simply doing 
the things that you have described on this 
piece of paper, it would seem to me that your 
question would be pertinent. But as I have 
described in my statement, we are doing a 
great many more things, and there include 
the informational work, the pioneering work 
which we did in the preparation of these 
compounds, and which we continue to do as 
the company which originated them, and 
moreover, the supporting of the distribution 
system which we have built up over the 
years at considerable exnense, and the main- 
tenance of the research which we are en- 
deavoring to do to push back the medical 
horizons for the future. 

“These are just as much a part of our costs 
as wastage in production and tableting and 
bottling.” 

It is significant that taxes, royalties, re- 
search, distribution costs, general and ad- 
ministrative expenses, as well as profits, were 
not included in this so-called computed cost. 
These obviously constituted the difference 
between $1.57 and $17,907. In relating over- 
all profits to the company’s financial state- 
ment, the following colloquy between Mr. 
Brown and the chairman is noteworthy: 

“Senator KEFaUveR. You mean that re- 
search, profit and distribution and everything 
would make up that difference between $1.57 
and $17.90? 

“Is that your testimony? 

“Mr. Brown. You have our financial state- 
ment, Senator, which discloses exactly what 
our performance was. And I have also 
pointed out, if I may interrupt you, that we 
do not operate on the basis of a single com- 
pound alone. We operate on the basis of 
averages.” ** 

A further discussion ensued: 

“Senator Kerauver. What is the percentage 
of markup from $1.57 to $17.90? 

“Dr. Biatr. Mr. Chairman, it is 1,118-per- 
cent markup, roughly 11 times. 

“Mr. Brown. If I may be permitted to do 
so, I would like to say that I consider this 
not to be the proper relationship, because 
this does not include the expenses of doing 
business which I have outlined. This only 
includes the bare factory production cost.” » 

At a later point in the hearings, the minor- 
ity counsel, Mr. Chumbris, raised a pertinent 
point. The following colloquy is of interest: 

“Mr. CHumpsris. Dr. Brown, on page 10 you 
list various items in which you consider your 
costs that go into your products. Now let’s 
take this, $1.57 per hundred. 

“Does that include your rent or your plant 
maintenance or your depreciation? Is that 
in it? 

“Mr. Brown. This, according to this com- 
putation as I understand it, this would sim- 
ply cover the labor charge and I don’t know 
what other items may have gone into it, but 
it certainly would not include any of the 
general business expenses. 


% Administered Prices in the Drug Indus- 
try, Report of Proceedings, Hearing before 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, vol. 1, Dec. 7, 1959, pp. 53-55. 

4 Tbic., pp. 58-59. 

%* Tbid., p. 60. 
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“Mr. CHumprIs. Does it include your cost 
of taxes? 

“Mr. Brown. No. 

“Mr. CHuMBRIS. You have already men- 
tioned selling expenses, distribution, and 
your research. 

“Senator Kerauver asked you a question. 
He said assuming that you add 23 percent 
and 8 percent, that doesn’t take much away 
from your 1,000 whatever percent was used 
by Dr. Blair. 

“Senator KEFAUvVER. 1,118 percent. 

“Mr. Brown. It has to be taken away from 
100 percent and not a thousand percent, Sen- 
ator. 

“Mr. CHumpris. So therefore if you took 
into consideration 23 percent and 8 percent 
and 32 percent, you wouldn’t reach a figure 
anywhere near 1,118 percent, would you? 

“Mr. Brown. In the one instance we are 
talking about, percentages in relation to 100 
percent, and the figure that I gave on selling 
and distribution expenses being 32.7 percent 
is in relation to 100. 

“Mr. CHumpris. In order for the record to 
be clear, I would like to ask Dr. John Blair 
to take into consideration these different 
percentages, and add that to the cost of 
$1.57 and then compare the markup from 
that figure to the $17.90 that he mentioned 
per hundred. 

“Dr. Buiatr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
answer that very briefly by stating that pre- 
sumably most of the costs, excluding the 
selling and distribution costs to which Mr. 
Chumbris has made reference are included 
in the price from Upjohn to Schering. 

“The plant costs of rent and depreciation, 
all of these various costs that are involved 
in the normal cost of doing business are 
reflected in a sale price made between one in- 
dependent company and another independ- 
ent company, and if they are not included 
then in effect what is happening is that 
Upjohn is selling below cost. 

“Mr. Brown. Dr. Blair is talking about the 
sale of bulk material by Upjohn, which has 
no relation to any of the expenses of opera- 
tion of our company. How they arrive at this 
price is something I don’t know. 

“This is up to them. This is a price which 
was quoted to us, Senator, in an arm’s length 
transaction.” 

On the second day of the hearings, Mr. 
Brown presented a very lucid explanation of 
his firm’s costs of doing business, which 
completely refutes the allegation of 1,118 
percent markup as represented in the com- 
putation included in the exhibit submitted 
by Dr. Blair. Mr. Brown said: 

“We at Schering do not allocate costs on 
a product-by-product basis, and I am sure 
that in this industry this is not the case, first, 
because this cannot be done, and second, 
because it would serve no useful purpose if 
it were attempted. 

“Let me show you a typical cost pattern 
based on applying the relationship of the 
various costs in our financial statement from 
1958, a copy of which I believe is in the hands 
of this committee, to the prednisolone 5- 
milligram tablet 100 bottle, 100 tablets per 
bottle, that we were discussing yesterday, and 
I will do this in the way which is customary 
and accepted both by accountants and econ- 
omists in business and in Government as 
well. 

“In the first place, it was indicated that 
the drug list price for this item was $17.90 
a bottle of 100 tablets. For this, however, 
we would have received $14.03 after regular 
trade and cash discounts on sales to whole- 
salers, and only would have received the 
$17.90 on direct sales to retailers, which is a 
smaller part of our business than our sales 
through wholesalers. 

“So in our case the production cost of 
sales, deducting now all income other than 
sales income, would be $3.05. The selling 
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expenses would be $4.80. The research ex- 
penses would be $1.20. The administrative 
expenses would be $1.22. The royalties and 
other expenses would be 7 cents, and the 
income taxes which we pay to the Federal 
Government would be $1.86, or a total cost 
of $12.30. 

“Now, the difference between these costs 
and what we would get for the product where 
we sold it through wholesalers, which is the 
bulk of our sales, would be $1.73, or 12.3 per- 
cent of what we received for the product. 

“Now, this figure would be less than the 
16 percent which we derive as overall profit 
on sales as it was discussed yesterday and as 
is reflected by our financial statements, be- 
cause we have deducted income and interest, 
royalty income, and interest income from 
these calculations. 

“I said yesterday, and I trust you will per- 
mit me to repeat, that a 12.3 percent return 
on sales is a reasonable return, considering 
the unusual risks involved in this business. 
These risks, I may say, having recently been 
recognized in a very important report issued 
by Her Majesty’s Stationery Cffice for the 
Queen of England entitled, ‘The Cost of 
Prescribing,’ and known as the Hinchliffe 
Report, in which it lays emphasis upon the 
fact that in this industry a product can be 
here today and gone tomorrow, and that this 
is a factor which must be recognized.” 7 


As I have already said, the staff and the 
chairman have slected certain expense items 
and neglected others. The use of 9 percent 
of the total expenses instead of the 84 per- 
cent which the company books revealed 
leaves some doubt in my mind as to the 
objectivity of the chairman and the staff. 
Such an approach is a grave injustice to the 
integrity and reputation of American busi- 
ness. 

Exhibit No. 1 prepared by the staff and in- 
troduced during the hearings on Monday, 
December 7, was labeled, ‘“‘Prednisone—5 
mgm. Tablets, Computed Cost Based on 
Bulk Price Transaction and Contract Proc- 
essing Charges.” ?* However, after I chal- 
lenged this misleading technique in a state- 
ment on January 22, the staff went to great 
pains to correct this obvious distortion of 
fact in the exhibits it presented during the 
hearings on Tuesday, January 26. Exhibit 
No. 156 introduced by Dr. Blair was a table 
entitled, ““Meprobomate—400 mgm. Tablets, 
Computed Production Cost Based on Bulk 
Price Transactions and Contract Processing 
Charges (exclusive of selling and distribu- 
tion costs).” ” 

It is significant that after my statement 
of January 22, for the first time these tables 
were labeled as Computed Production Cost 
“exclusive of selling and distribution costs.” 
Even so, an examination of the exhibits fails 
to show any attempt to cover other normal 
business expenses, such as rent, electricity, 
heat, and taxes. These items are just as 
much a cost of doing business as selling and 
distribution costs, which Dr. Biair finally 
agreed to recognize. 

In his statement of February 8, the chair- 
man said: 

“What is interesting, Mr. President, is 
this. When confronted with the computed 
production costs as devised by the staff of 
the subcommittee, the head of the Carter 
Products Co. then offered the company’s own 
figures on Miltown costs and profits per tab- 
let. The actual manufacturing costs, pre- 
sented by the Carter Co., is 7 cents per 
tablet, which is identical with the computed 
costs of the staff of the subcommittee.” *? 





47 Op. cit., Administered Prices in the Drug 
Industry, report of proceedings, vol. 2, Dec. 
8, 1959, pp. 306-308. 

* Tbid., vol. 1, Dec. 7, 1959, p. 50-A. 

19 Thid., vol. 9, Jan. 26, 1960, p. 2120. 

2”Op. cit., CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Feb. 8, 
1250, p. 2233. 
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The chairman comes to the conclusion 
that since the staff was correct in computing 
production costs of the Carter Products Co., 
the computation of costs of Schering, Merck 
& Co., and Upjohn should therefore be con- 
strued as accurate, although these were sub- 
mitted before my objection to this pro- 
cedure. It should be pointed out that ex- 
hibit No. 156 was introduced following my 
statement on Thursday, January 21, when I 
said: 

“Mr. Chairman, as you know, I had no op- 
portunity to be present at the hearings that 
were held earlier in December. I was un- 
avoidably absent from Washington at the 
time. But I did get a chance to follow the 
work of the subcommittee in the press ac- 
counts that I saw not only in Chicago and 
elsewhere, but also the State of Tennessee 
when I went down to visit my grandchildren 
and family in Christmas recess. 

“Frankly I was startled by some of the 
things that were disclosed, and I thought 
some of the things I noted in the press were 
absolutely fantastic and incredible with re- 
spect to the markups on prices by Merck, 
Schering, and others. 

“I did call my staff man and said I wanted 
the records reviewed to ascertain just ex- 
actly what this was all about. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I am correct, I think these amazing 
markups that were so freely bandied about 
in the press were nothing more than com- 
parisons of raw material with the ultimate 
cost of the product by the manufacturer, but 
did not take into account all the other nore 
mal business expenditures such as distribu- 
tion, research costs, overhead, taxation, and 
every other item that anybody who has ever 
been in business knows is a normal and ap- 
propriate charge for doing business. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, if that is the case, 
and if those alleged markups were nothing 
more than comparisons of raw material with 
the ultimate selling price of the manufac- 
turer, then I must at this point in the rec- 
ord, I must at this moment make a protest 
on the ground that this is terribly unobjec- 
tive and unfair and completely inequi- 
table.” >! 

As I stated previously, the Carter exhibit 
was labeled ‘computed production costs” 
whereas in the case of Schering, Merck, and 
Upjohn, the exhibit was labeled ‘‘computed 
costs” exclusive of selling and distribution. 
In my speech on January 22 I called at- 
tention to the fact that even though wit- 
nesses clearly illustrated a breakdown of al- 
located costs, the subcommittee ignored the 
explanations and continued to talk of “asi- 
nine” markups which reached the ridiculous 
figure of 10,000 percent on the sixth day of 
the hearings. In view of this record, it is 
difficult for me to accept the explanation of- 
fered in the chairman's statement to the 
Senate on February 8. 


POINT 6. MISLEADING HEADLINES RESULTING 
FROM THE SUBCOMMITYEE'S HEARINGS 


Without attempting to review once again 
all of the newspaper comments which were 
included in my statement of January 22, I 
want to emphasize that editors from all sec- 
tions of the country have been critical of 
certain aspects of the current series of ethical 
drug hearings. A few outstanding examples 
of the reaction to the subcommittee’s pro- 
cedures are indicated in the following edi- 
torial comments. 

The Newark (N.J.) 
1959, said: 

“Senator KErAuver is on the wrong side of 
the street if he thinks the high cost of 
pharmaceutical research and promotion—or 
any other industrial research for that mat- 
ter—should be financed out of capital and 
not out of earnings. At its best, research 1s 


News, of December 12. 


*tOp. cit., Administered Prices in the Drug 
Industry, report « f proceedings, vol. 7, Jan. 


21, 1050, pp. 1218 1249, 
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a big risk and it would be unfair to expect 
a publicly owned coi poration to gamble with 
new capital. 

* * s e 2 

“But politics and pursuit of headlines 
must be subordinated if discovery of new 
ways to cure disease and prolong health are 
not to be imnceded or even discouraged. Too 
many owe too much—perhaps their lives— 
to pharmaceutical research.” =* 

Excerpts from the Chicago Sun-Times of 
December 12 said: 

“On the first day of his subcommittec’s in- 
vestigation of the wholesale price of prescrip- 
tion drugs, Senator Estrs KEFraAuvER creatcd 
headlines that read: ‘7,000 Percent Markup 
in Drugs.’ This was in reference to one 
particular drug deal. It certainly is not 
typical of the entire pharmaceutical industry 
as evidence later in the week brought out. 

“Prices go down in the drug field as com- 
petition intensifies, as mass production takes 
over, and as manufacturing techniques im- 
prove. This is true of most American manu- 
factured goods. In measuring the cost of 
drugs, expensive research costs must be taken 
into consideration. 

“A corollary of Senator KEFAUVER’s investi- 
gation should be the good the industry has 
done as well as the prices it charges. The 
Senator should keep his investigation in per- 
spective even though this might not give 
him as much limelight.” ** 

The Detroit News of December 9 said: 

“If there has ever been a congressional 
inquiry which started out on the premise 
that there’s a lot we don’t know and we want 
to find out, we can’t recall it. The standard 
approach appears to be: ‘We know the an- 
swers; all we need are facts to match.’ 

“Unfortunately for the drug industry and 
the public, the Senate investigation into 
drug prices appears to be cast in the classic 
mold. The probers seem already convinced 
that prices are unconscionably high; their 
predilections show in the glee with which 
they hop upon the spread between the ma- 
terial cost of a pill and its retail price—a 
comparison which, taken alone, ignores all 
kinds of pertinent factors.” *4 

The San Jose (Calif.) News, of December 9, 
1959, concluded an editorial with this state- 
ment* 

“As is true of many congressional probes, 
there is a tendency to blow off to the press 
and to the public on facts that are slender 
and do not quite tell the complete story. 

“We are not in any way disparaging the 
fact that drugs are expensive. All health 
measures are expensive especially during a 
period of inflation. But the Senate com- 
mittee is wasting lots of money and time 
and energy that should be a Justice Depart- 
ment bailiwick, if there are any grounds for 
an antitrust action.” > 

On many occasions, I have stressed the 
need for preventing those who abhor our free 
enterprise economy, which is motivated by 
profits, from deriving comfort through con- 
gressional investigations. The’ Salina 
(Kans.) Journal of December 15, 1969, de- 
veloped this thesis. It said: 

“This country was developed on the profit 
Motive; profits which today it has become 
fashionable to term ‘excessive’ were essen- 
tial to create the capital pools without 
which further development would have been 
impossible. Our system, even our Govern- 
ment, is based on profits. They are the 
source of indispensable income taxes. But 
the investigators ignore all that. 

“Listening to these congressional com- 
mittees, a visitor from abroad would gain 
ee ees 

= Op. cit., CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Jan. 22, 
1960, p. 1091. 

*Tbid, p. 968. 

* Thid. 


* Thid., p. 969. 
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the impression that American profits are not 
without honor save in their own country.” * 

Even newspapers published in the home 
Siate of the chairman take exception to the 
methods which have characterized the hear- 
ines on administered prices in the drug in- 
dustry. The Kingsport (Tenn.) Times of 
December 14, 1959, said: 

“It would appear that whether the price 
is out of line with cost can best be discov- 
ered by the books of the company rather 


ss than complete. The Government has ac- 
cess to the bocks of the companies for audit. 
This dramatic investigation is hardiy neces- 


sary. 





“In any case it is hard to see what the 
Govcrnment can do even if the prices are 
hicher than we think is fair. No one is 


going to suggest that the Government fix 
prices, are tney? 

“In this connection it is noticed that re- 
cently the courts threw out the Gov- 
ernment’s case of price fixing against some 
ef the drug ccmnanies. The judge decided 
that the Government did not have enough 
€v.d2nce to warrant giving the case to the 
surys” *? 

Certainly partial cost data as prepared by 
the staff would not be accepted by any Fed- 
eral judge as evidence in an antitrust 
action. 

Again, the Chattanooga News-Free Press, 
in an editorial of December. 10, 1959, said: 

“Senator EstTES KEFAUVER’s subcommittee 
investigating drug practices has gotten off to 
a start with some pretty tricky business that 
has successfully captured national attention 
Dut seems to be highly and purposely mis- 
leading: 

“A subcommittee staff economist came 
up with the contention that it cost one 
drug manufacturer $1.57 to make a bot- 
tle of arthritic pills called prednisolene that 
was sold at $17.90. This, the staff economist 
reported with a note of triumph, was a 
markup of 1,118 percent. 

“This also was a phony claim. 

“If the staff economist tried to get away 
with such a distorted picture in advertising, 
the Federal Trade Commission or somebody 
else would be on him posthaste. The Ke- 
fauver subcommittee headline seeker (and 
achiever) had neglected to put into his price 
comparison other vital cost factors such as 
production, marketing, administration, re- 
search, royalty, and taxes. The comnany 
fizured these and other costs in and claimed 
the alleged 1,118 percent markup dissolved 
down to a ‘reasonable’ profit of 12.3 percent. 
That’s quite a difference; somebody’s badly 
wrong. 

“Perhaps the prices of some drugs are too 
high, but the subcommittce won’t find the 
answers and help solve the problem if it 
uses rigged figures. It is possible that some 
may consider such things, though not accu- 
rate, to be good politics.’ * 

I cannot believe that it is even good poli- 
tics to mislead the American people. Over 
the years, they have demonstrated an un- 
canny ability to detect truth from false- 
hood. 

The medical journals also have become 
concerned with the attacks on the drug in- 
dustry. 

POINT 7. THE VALIDITY OF USING PROFITS RE- 

LATED TO NET WORTH AFTER TAXES RATHER 

THAN PROFITS RELATED TO SALES 


In every industry, there are appropriate 
measures of its profitability. However, it is 
misleading to apply the same criteria to 
producers where cost based on the propor- 
tion of payments for wages and salaries in 
terms of total sales and the capital invest- 
ment required differ widely. 





» Ibid. 
= Ibid., p. 970. 
* Ibid., p. 971. 
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In the ethical drug industry, the capital 
costs are relatively low as contrasted with 
the expense items for salaries of scientists, 
doctors, and laboratory workers who are 
developing the new products which have im- 
proved our health st2ndards. Furthermore, 
because the use of these products must be 
explained to the medical profession, it is 
impossible to promote them throuzh mass 
media. Their therapeutic properties must 
be disseminated in a professional manner to 
a very select group of highly educated in- 
dividuals. This is an expensive process. 

It is also necessary to insure that these 
products are on the shelves of all local 
retail druggists so that they are available 
when prescribed. 

A comparison of net profits to sales after 
taxes in an industry where salaries consti- 
tute so large an item is more meaningful 
than one based on the return on net worth. 

The economics involved were presented by 
Frederick L. Thomsen, Ph. D., a consulting 
economist for the Pharmaceuticai Manufac- 
turers Association. His testimony must be 
seriously considered by the subcommittee 
since there has been much confusion as to 
the degree of profitability in the drug in- 
dustry. He also deals with the question 
of the proper correlation, if any, between 
profits and prices in this field. Dr. Thom- 
sen's testimony, found on pages 5540-5544, 
March 15, 1960, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, is 
particularly helpful in understanding the 
economics of the drug industry: 

“In fact, if the entire profit of drug man- 
ufacturers were wiped out completely, buy- 
ers of consumer drugs on the average would 
hardly notice the difference in prices, which 
could easily be lost in the shuffle. Small 
changes in wholesale prices frequently are 
not reflected in retail prices. No; the con- 


cern that has been felt over drug prices has 


not been on the order of a few pennies 
per dollar, but of fancied profits running to 
many hundreds or thousands of percents, 
that do not exist in reality because the 
false measures of costs that have been used 
to adduce such figures have not taken prop- 
erly into account all costs, position on the 
life cycle of the drug, and other conditions 
that have been dealt with in the foregoing 
analysis. 

“A “company-by-company approach to the 
drug industry, and the singling out of the 
most profitable items in each company’s 
line, coupled with inadequate measures of 
costs, can produce a totally erroneous im- 
pression of the across-the-board possibilities 
for price reductions through profit elim- 
ination. Only a very small reduction in 
the level of drug prices, and an even smaller 
percentage reduction in the total cost of 
a cure, would result if all profits of all the 
drug companies were wiped out.’’ 


POINT 8. FOREIGN PRICES ARE NECESSARILY 
LOWER THAN U.S. PRICES 

Throughout the course of these hearings, 
there have been frequent efforts to relate the 
quoted prices of specific products in other 
countries to the prices prevailing in the 
United States. 

In almost every instance, the products in 
question were not manufactured here, but 
abroad. Labor costs, taxes, and distribution 
costs are, of course, far less than in this 
country. ‘The cost to the individual patient 
in terms of the average income abroad is not 
appreciably different in other countries than 
in the United States. 


*°Competition and Profits in the Ethical 
Drug Industry, statement by Frederick L. 
Thomsen, Ph. D., consulting economist, 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Legislation, Feb. 23, 
1960, pp. 13, 17-18, 20, 22, 24-25. 
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It is difficult to understand the purpose 
of the subcommittee in making these com- 
parisons. The obvious justification for the 
differences in cost were developed by several 
witnesses. Mr. Henry H. Hoyt, president of 
Carter Products, Inc., in his testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee, said: 

“However, I do think in trying to compare 
foreign prices with U.S. prices, you have to 
take into consideration all factors involved, 
such as per capita income, real wages, and 
so forth. For example, the per capita income 
in the United States is 13 times as much as 
in the Argentine, 8 times as great as in 
Mexico, 214 times more than in Germany. 
As I said before, it is unrealistic and mis- 
leading to try to make direct comparisons on 
a@ conversion rate of exchange, because ex- 
change is not based on living conditions. It 
is based on the flow of money between the 
countries or it is an artificial fixed rate, and 
I have been in the export business, and you 
must get your products down to the scale 
of living in the foreign countries.” *” 

He also said: 

“I have a list of the conversions here on 
a per capita income basis, and I think that if 
you take the Argentine price, you must 
multiply by 13, the Australian price by 2, and 
the Brazil price by 19, Canada by 1!4, France 
by 214, Germany by 2!,, Italy by 5, Japan 
by 8, Mexico by 8!4, the Philippines by 11, 
Switzerland by 13., United Kingdom by 2, 
and I just think that anybody who converts 
on a rate of exchange basis is not getting 
the true picture. Just because things are 
cheaper abroad, that is why we have pro- 
tective tariffs in this country, hccause our 
American industry cannot compete with 
the lower scale of living abroad.” * 

Another witness, Mr. Alvin G. Brush, chair- 
man of the hoard cf American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., also dealt with this same prob- 
lem. In his testimony, he said: 

“One reason we can sell so low in England, 
in the first place we don't sell in dollars in 
England. We sell in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. We don’t employ Americans in Eng- 
land. We employ English men. These goods 
are entirely manufactured within the British 
economy, and the cost of those goods is ma- 
terially lower than the costs in the United 
States. A bus driver in London gets 12 
pounds a week, which is roughly $34. This 
same man in the United States on the Fifth 
Avenue bus gets $110 a week. Now that is 
an exaggerated part of the economy, but we 
can do business in Britain for about half 
of what we can do business for in the United 
States, and our goods in Britain are made in 
Britain and sold in Britain, and they are 
produced by British employees, and the 
whole economy is in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and you can't compare that kind of 
an economy. 

“We could ship the goods from the United 
States and let some of our employees out, if 
that is what would be preferred. But as I 
understand, we want to keep our people 
working in the United States and not have 
the goods pouring in from these foreign 
countries, who have a distinct advantage 
over making goods in the United States. 

“You can buy transistors in Japan for 
one-quarter of what you can buy the same 
thing in the United States. You can buy 
shirts made in Japan for practically a third 
of what you can buy the same shirt for in 
the United States. You can buy barbed 
wire in Germany much cheaper than you 
can buy the same barbed wire in the United 
States. This isn’t only true of the drug in- 
dustry. This is true of all prices. The 





* Administered Prices in the Drug Industry 
(Traquilizers), report of proceedings, Hear- 
ing Before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, vol. 10, Jan. 27, 1960, 
Ppp. 2326-2327. 

*% Tbid., pp. 2327-2328, 
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economies of these countries are much lower 
in prices than we are, and if we continue to 
push our prices up, we will price ourselves 
out of the world markets and we will force 
ourselves to do business in those local coun- 
tries, by having local operations.” “ 

American capital, unlike our workers, is 
in a position to move overseas and establish 
investments in other countries. With the 
advent of the European and Latin American 
common markets, there will be new incen- 
tives for American firms to manufacture 
their products abroad. However, American 
workers are not going to abandon their homes 
and bring up their children in other lands 
with not only lower living standards, but 
different cultures and traditions. 

I am concerned that the approach which 
has been adopted by the subcommittee of 
comparing foreign and domestic prices, if it 
is carried to its logical conclusion, will result 
in the loss of employment for many of our 
workers, as many products besides pharma- 
ceuticals can be produced abroad and shipped 
back into the United States. However, if 
such a trend were to develop, I doubt that 
there would be enough individuals here 
with sufficient purchasing power to provide 
an attractive market for them. 

While the witnesses have discussed the re- 
lationship of fcreign currency to the dollar 
as well as the lower prevailing wage rates, 
there are still other factors which are over- 
riding in any comparison of foreign prices 
with those quoted here in the United States. 

Presidetit Eisenhower in submitting the 
budget for the.1961 fiscal year proposed ex- 
penditures for major national security total- 
ing almost ¢46 billion.“* In addition, inter- 
national affairs, which includes our mutual 
security program, will require another §2 
billion.“! These exnenditures are the price 
Amvsricans giadly pay to maintain freedom. 
They total almost 10 percent of the projected 
gross national preduct for the coming fiscal 
year. 

These costs must be recovered in the price 
of all goods and services sold in the United 
States. Every product we buy, whether it 
is a pill, a ton of steel, or an automobile, 
incluces a payment for the preservation of 
freedom. In addition to a heavy tax burden, 
American producers must observe the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which requires premium 
payments for time worked in excess of 40 
hours per week. There are minimum wage 
provisions and many other elements adding 
to labor costs which are not present in most 
foreizn countries. 

Our good neighbor to the north, Canada, 
althourh it has a hard currency, Still is able 
to pay lower wages than those which United 
States preducers must meet. According to 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
the average hourly earnings in all Canadian 
manufacturing in 1958 was 1.66 Canadian 
dollars.“ In the United States the compar- 
able figure was $2.08." However, in spite of 
this difference in labor cost, the Canadians 
enjoy a far more realistic tax situation with 
respect to depreciation, an element of cost 
which many witnesses before this subcom- 
mittee have shown is not adequately met in 
the United States under existing interpreta- 
tions of our tax laws. 

During the course of the hearings on ad- 
ministered prices in steel on August 10, 1957, 
Mr. Robert C. Tyson, chairman of the finance 
committee of the United States Steel Corp., 
stated that: 

“I start with the indisputable fact that, 
because of inflation, to construct or pur- 





= Tbhid., pp. 2408-2410. 

*3 1961 Federal Budget in Brief, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
p. 18. 

31 Tbid., p. 23. 

*The Economic Almanac 1960, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Business Fact 
Book, New York, p. 527. 

% Thid., p. 255. 
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chase new plant or equipment today costs a 
vastly greater number of dollars than the 
plant or equipment being replaced cost 20 or 
more years ago. Yet the depreciation on 
these old plants is required for tax purposes 
to be based on the relatively small number 
of doliars paid for them long ago. As a re- 
sult the depreciation currently allowed is 
quite insufficient to equal what has to be 
paid out when the old facilities are modern- 
ized or replaced. 

“In the case of United States Steel and 
for many other companies, the addition to 
regular depreciation on old facilities of 5- 
year amortization on that portion of new 
facilities certified as necessary for the na- 
tional dcfense has approximated, tempo- 
rarily, a truer total of wear and exhaustion 
on all facilities based on current dollars. 
The inclusion of 5-year amortization in 
United States Steel’s costs has not resulted, 
as some of our critics have misleadingly 
contended in the past, in an overstatement 
of wear and exhaustion, realistically consid- 
ered. It has served instead to prevent a 
more serious understatement of depreciation 
cost. 

“Few people realize the extent of the de- 
ficiency in depreciation. United States Steel 
has calculated the number of dollars of wear 
and exhaustion that would have been needed 
in each year since 1939 to equal in each 
year’s dollars the portion of the buying power 
originally expended which was used up in 
the year’s production. 

“In every year since 1939, as shown in ex- 
hibit VI, the wear and exhaustion recorded— 
including amounts not allowed for tax pur- 
poses shown on the chart as accelerated de- 
preciation for the years 1947 to 1952—failed 
to equal that needed for recovery of buying 
power. The 17-year aggregate deficiency was 
$904 million. The Federal income tax paid, 
as a result of treating this deficiency and 
the accelerated depreciation as income for 
tax purposes, aggregated $608 million, or 22 
percent of the taxes paid. 

“The $608 million for United States Steel 
and analogcus amounts for all other com- 
panies, big and little, may be regarded as 
the hidden taxation of capital as it turns 
over through depreciation or, alternatively 
as a hidden increase in the tax rate on true 
income.” ** 

This position has recently been ably cor- 
roborated in a report by the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, entitled “Tax 
Depreciation Allowances on Capital Equip- 
ment.” It was prepared by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida, Mr. SMATHERS. 
It makes specific recommendations which 
are worthy of serious consideration, inciud- 
ing: 

“1. Current depreciation policies: should 
reviewed and all of the practical pro- 
pocals for (a) shortening the period for de- 
preciating property, (b) permitting greater 
depreciation in the years immediately after 
purchase of property, and (c) depreciating 
property on bases other than cost, to reflect 
the infl:tion factor, should be considered. 

“2. As a specific solution for underdepre- 
“intion, the adoption of triple-declining- 
balance depreciation and a Canadian-type 
class system for determining tax-deprecia- 
tion lives of property should be weighed. A 
class system wouid, however, have to be ad- 
justed to reflect differences between the 
economies of Canada and the United States, 
and the items placed in various classes 
should, generally, have shorter economic 
lives than those items now have under bul- 
letin F. S. 2695, introduced by the chair- 
men of the subcommittees which conducted 
the hearings for this study, would authorize 


be 


* Administered Prices, hearings before the 
Subcommiitee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 85th 
Cong., 1st sess., Part 2: Steel, Aug. 10, 1957, 
Pp. 253. 
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the use of triple-declining-balance deprecia- 
tion on items having a useful life of 5 years 
or more.” * 

It is indeed a pleasure to be able to ex- 
press my commendation for the excellent 
and objective study prepared by the select 
committee under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Florida. It 
deals with an important element of cost 
which must be included in the price of any 
product, whether it is produced in the 
United States, Canada, or any other foreign 


country. 


The report by the Select Committee on 


Small Business is a distinct service in assist- 

ing the Senate to establish a more favorable 

relationship between American and foreign 

prices. . 

I also hope that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will give careful consideration to the 
bill, S. 2595, which was introduced by the 
junior Senator from Florida, Mr. SMATHERS, 
and the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada, Mr. BIBLE. 

POINT 9. WHOLFSALF PRICES TO DRUGGISTS ARE 
NECESSARILY HIGHER THAN ON BULK SALES 
TO THE GOVERNMENT 
In merchandising a specialized pharma- 

ceutical product, two related but separate 

steps must be taken. 

First, the medical profession must be ap- 
prised of the value of a new product so that 
they will prescribe it. Secondly, druggists 
must be willing to invest their capital in 
maintaining an inventory so that new prod- 
ucts will be available to their customers 
when they are prescribed by physicians. 
Wholesale drug merchandising thus requires 
individual contact. and promotional ex- 
pense to a wide multitude of retail outlets. 
Unless a product is availobie on an almost 
universal basis, doctors cannot recommend 
it to their patients. Hence, it is to be ex- 
pected that the selling and distribution costs 
on sales to druggists will be high. 

To the contrary, when sales are made toa 
the Federal Government on a_ sealed-bid 
basis, promotional expenses are at the very 
minimum. The efficacy of the product has 
been proven, or the Government would not 
be secking bids for it. There is one cus- 
tomer who is purchasing in bulk. No prob- 
lems of credit terms, advertising aids, or 
other sales assistance are involved. It would 
be most surprising if the prices quoted on 
sales to the Government were not materiaily 
lower than to retail druggists. 

In his statement of February 8, 19609, 
appearing on page 2214 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the chairman said: 

“Ciba sells its product, Serpasil, in 0.25 mil- 
ligram quantities, in boitles of 1,000 to 
wholesalers at $32, who sell to druggists at 
$39.50, who, in turn, sell to consumers at 
$65.83. A small company, the Panray Corp., 
Sells this same type of product, in the same 
quantity, to druggists for $625. In Feb- 
Tuary 1959, Ciba was awarded a purchase by 
the Military Medical Supply Agency as a re- 
sult of secret bids on this same product in 
bottles of 1,000, at tie unit price of 60 cents. 
Think of this, gentlemen: Ciba sells the Gov- 
ernment the same product for 60 cents for 
which the druggists of our great country 
must pay $39.50." 

From the above statement one would con- 
clude that a small drug manufacturer could 
sell its product to the druggist at a much 
lower price than does the large drug manu- 
facturer. Also, the question might be asked 
why Ciba sells to the Government at 60 
cents where the wholesaler must. pay $32 
for the same 1,000 tablets. 

—— LN a 


Tax Depreciation Allowances on Capital 
Equipment, report of the Select Committee 
on Small Business, U.S. Senate, 86th Cong., 
2d sess., 8. Rept. No. 1017, Jan. 7, 1960, p. 11. 


“Op. cit., CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 8, 
1960, p. 2214. 
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An examination of the transcript reveals 
the true facts. The following colloquy, in- 
volving Mr. Myron Pantzer, president of the 
Panray Corp., removes the misunderstanding 
which has been generated. 

“Mr. PANTZER. There are plausible differ- 
ences from Ciba, we are different in this 
respect, that we did not seek the business of 
the product as priced in our own ratio of run- 
ning the product for us, and the business 
originates to that which originates on an 
institutional level. 

“If we were to enter a program of formal 
promotion and to gain recognition and cre- 
dence and acceptability in prescription rat- 
ing for our trademark for Panray on the 
medical professional level, we would have to 
charge a much higher price than $2.65. 

* * * te + 


“Mr. PANTZER. Well, briefly, Senator, we do 
not spend at this moment—and this is the 
situation for the last 2 years—a single penny 
to advertise this drug to the medical pro- 
fession—our entire business on reserpine 
today has reduced itself where the business 
almost totally comes from competitive bid- 
ding. We doa very small business even at 
this level with the retail or wholesale drug 
field, because we are not doing a significant 
individual promotion or educational job, 
or a detailing job to the, medical profession. 

“Mr. CHumepris. I think that you stated 
earlier that you do almast no business with 
the druggist on reserpine at $2.65. And 
therefore if you do very little business with 
the druggist, the consumer would not get 
it anyway 

“Mr. PANTZER. That is correct. 

“Mr. CHuMeRiIs. And I think you pointed 
out that when you did advertise, and when 
you did try to get acceptance from the drug- 
gists and the doctors, youll charged $21 per 
thousand, is that correct? 

“Mr. PANTZER. That is correct, sir. 


“Well, if we were to promote this as 
pure specialty we would have to use the 
normal channels of promotion that are 


used by industry, we would have to first sell 
and familiarize our trademark to the medical 
profession, we would have to detail by per- 
sonal contact the physicians to convince 
them of our reputation and reliability of pro- 
duction. 

“This would of necessity lead us to have 
a much higher selling price to the druggist. 
And even at that level we did a very small 
amount of it, our price was not too much 
lower than Ciba’s, the druggist did not beat 
a path to our door. ? 

“We were out of our ballpark, and we were 
not capable of doing the tremeiidous pro- 
motional job to the medical profession on q 
product such as this.” # 

It is evident that if the small manufac- 
turer, in this case Panray, were to compete 
for retail business with the large manutac- 
turer the difference in price would not be as 
great as that implied by the chairman’s state- 
ment. 

With regard to Government bids, I would 
say that I think it very fortunate that the 
Government can obtain supplies from the 
drug manufacturers at such low prices. 
However, the statement by the chairman does 
not seem nearly as startling when testimony 
of the witnesses is examined. Mr. T. F. 
Davies Haines, president of Ciba Pharmaceu- 
tical Products, Inc., said: 

“When we bid 60 cents for bottles of 1,000 
here, we didn’t anything like recover our 
out-of-pocket cost, we were poorer, then, 
when we got through with this than we were 
before we started. I am not talking about 
overhead, I am talking about the direct labor 
and material that went into those pills. 





* Op. cit., Administered Prices in the Drug 
Industry (Tranquilizers), report of proceed- 
ings, vol. 12, Jan. 29, 1960, pp. 2682, 2683, 
2686, 2687-2688. 
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“In retrospect, it was perhaps a mistake 
that we did that. I only hope for the sake 
of my stockholders that we got some benefit 
out of it, that we got prestige in having our 
material used by the armed services that 
the doctors who used it in the military hos- 
pitals saw our name on it, and when they 
go out and practice in civilian life will re- 
member it so that we get some institutional 
advertising out of it. I think in retrospect, 
perhaps, it is a mistake. It hasn’t come 
forcefully to my attention until I prepared 
myself to come down here, I don’t think I 
would do it any more.” " 

Again, Mr. Myron Pantzer, president of the 
Panray Corp., said: 

“Yes. If we were to take any of those 
individual competitive bids to the Military 
Medical Supply or TVA, out of the total pic- 
ture we would find that if this was the only 
type of business that we could do, we would 
have a very tough time to exist and grow. 
But the nature of the beast in this particular 
case is the following: 

“We have a plant, sir, that is capable of 
turning out tremendous quantities of fin- 
ished tablets, and we like to see our machines 
rolling at all times, because we like to see 
people again fully employed. And the only 
way to do it is to try to get production on 
which we can make a fair and reasonable 
profit, but make their situation in our pic- 
ture part of the whole, not single them out 
as an individual entity. And this has been 
an area of reward for us in many instances. 

“Mr. CHumprIs. If you had taken that 
one particular product and allocated all of 
the costs of doing business, you would not 
have made a profit, would you? 

“Mr. PanTzer. As a single bid, no, but as a 
regular operation on a multi-mass-produc- 
tion level, yes, but a small profit.” * 

The above statements would indicate that 
on an isolated secret bid a company may 
entertain a loss or a small profit. Obviously, 
a firm that followed such a practice con- 
sistently would not be in business very long. 
In our free enterprise economy, profit is es- 
sential if business is to conduct research, 
expand facilities, or invest in new plants. A 
review of the transcript impresses the reader 
with the tremendous progress made by the 
drug industry in conquering disease. The 
importance of research has been demonstrat- 
ed many times in the course of these hear- 
ings. As Mr. Pantzer pointed out in his 
testimony. 

“I would like to say on that point that in 
this wonderful country that we live in, and 
with this wonderful medical profession that 
we have, there is no osmotic process that I 
know by which the physician can absorb 
the tremendous book of medical knowledge 
that is daily appearing in the medical jour- 
nals, and I think the pharmaceutical indus- 
try renders an instructional job in keeping 
the physicians advised. I believe that the 
entire status of our public health would be 
thrown into jeopardy if we took the incen- 
tive out of new drug development, and we 
took the incentive out of trying to vie for 
the medical profession market. 

“I think this is a factor of reward that 
we as citizens in part of the industry have 
the privilege to seek. And I think that we 
are a necessary part of the whole health 
process. 

“T heard this morning, teday, a little 
comment by Dave Garroway before I came 
here that I would like to mention. On trips 
to Russia, the public was advised to take 
your own prescriptions along, because you 
may have difficulty filling them there. 

“We in this country don’t have to worry 
about that, we can enter any hamlet in this 
country with a prescription and have it filled. 
This is a job that our field is rendering. 





«1 Ibid., pp. 2833-2834, 
*: Ibid., pp. 2679-2680. 
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This is a job that I think is necessary. It 
may not be perfect, but I think it has done 
a@ wonderful job in lifting the health stand- 
ards of this country to the highest in the 
world.” # 


POINT 10. GOVERNMENT PRICE CONTROLS ARE THE 
LOGICAL CONCLUSION OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE’S 
EFFORTS TO DATE 


The long protracted study of so-called ad- 
ministered prices leads to the conclusion 
that the subcommittee’s staff is concerned 
with the broad question of price controls in 
concentrated industries rather than the pro- 
motion of competition. In my additional 
views, to which I have already referred, in 
Senate Report No. 1345, 85th Congress, cover- 
ing the activities of the subcommittee at 
that time, I said: 

“I doubt whether anyone can absorb the 
full import of these questions without con- 
cluding that the hearing on administered 
prices might conceivably be directed to the 
whole broad question of price control in a 
so-called concentrated industry by means of 
Federal legislation. Insofar as I know there 
has not been the slightest hint that this 
investigation was concerned with questions 
of price control. That is a matter that fails 
within the jurisdiction of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

“If it is the purpose of the subcommittee 
as such to investigate the price structure in 
certain industries with a view to recommend- 
ing legislation dealing with the control or 
regulation of prices, that should have been 
made clear at the very outset of the hearing 
so that not only members of the subcom- 
mittee, but also of the full committee and 
all other Members of the Senate might be 
fully apprised of what certain members of 
the subcommittee might have had in mind. 
I recall raising the question from time to 
time whether there was any member of the 
subcommittee who contemplated introducing 
legislation for the control of prices, and I 
noticed on such occasions that there was a 
very timid and reluctant approach, indeed, 
to even so much as a discussion of the mat- 
ter.” 

I still maintain this position. It is gratify- 
ing that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maryland, in his statement concerning 
the activities of this subcommittee which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
February 8, said: 

“I am a strong believer in our antitrust 
laws and in their vigorous enforcement, but 
I decry attacks directed at bigness per se, 
since our country requires firms of every size 
and description to serve the needs of our 
people and to meet the challenge of the Com- 
munists. This is the only function with 
which this subcommittee should be con- 
cerned. 

“It is my firm conviction that the prob- 
lems of inflation and prices are not appro- 
priate for consideration by the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee. On the basis of 
jurisdiction, they are matters which are 
either in the province of the Senate Finance 
Committee or the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee.” 45 

Last year hearings were held on a bill, S. 
215, to require prenotification before prices 
could be raised in so-called concentrated 
industries. This was an indirect attempt to 
institute price controls. No action has been 
taken on this measure. Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, in a statement submitted 
to the subcommittee on this measure, said: 

“You have asked for the views of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers on S. 215, an item 





“ Ibid., pp. 2693, 2694. 

“Op. cit., Activities of the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, 1957, S. Rept. No. 
1345, p. 14. 

**Op. cit., CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, Feb. 8, 
1960, p. 2148. 
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of proposed legislation which would require 
corporations in industries in which there are 
but a few companies to ‘file advance notice 
and make public justification before effectu- 
ating price increases.’ 

“In my view, the enactment of legislation 
of this type would be a long step toward a 
system of price controls that would ulti- 
mately, and I expect without too long a delay, 
extend over our whole economy; and surely 
no one of us believes that we could have 
price controls without having wage controls 
of equal scope and restrictiveness, and ulti- 
mately all the rest of the machinery of 
central economic direction. 

“It would never be easy for me to per- 
suade myself of the need for, or the desira- 
bility of, such a system of controls in peace- 
time.” 4 

The Senate has provided the financial re- 
sources and the staff which the subcommittee 
requested. It is my hope and expectation 
that during the remainder of this session 
of the Congress, the subcommittee’s ac- 
tivities will be directed at reviewing those 
areas which may suggest workable and rea- 
sonable legislative measures to increase the 
effectiveness of our competitive free enter- 
prise system, rather than to impugn the mo- 
tives of America’s industrial leaders through 
newspaper headlines. 

It is the responsibility of the Department 
of Justice, if it believes anyone is guilty of 
violating the antitrust laws, to institute 
either a criminal or civil action in the Fed- 
eral courts. American traditions and the 
Constitution require a presumption of in- 
nocence until guilt has been proven. The 
insinuations of wrongdoing developed by 
statistical juggling on the part of the staff, 
as well as similar measures which could not 
be introduced as evidence into any court 
proceeding, are contrary to the objectives of 
the Judiciary Committee. Its membership 
consists of lawyers of distinction who under- 
stand the strength of our common law. 

The parent committee has always shown 
great concern for the protection of the rights 
of every individual in drafting new statutes 
since the founding of our country. A similar 
concern should be expected of every sub- 
committee. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Iask unanimous con- 
sent also to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks an 
article entitled “Medical Unit Assails 
‘Bias’ in Drug Inquiry,” published in the 
Washington Post of March 20, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 20, 1960] 


MEDICAL UNIT ASSAILS “BIAS” IN DruG 
INQUIRY 

PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—The executive 
director of the Nation's second largest medi- 
cal association said today Senator EstTrs 
KEFAUVER conducted a “biased and distorted 
inquisition” into the drug industry. 

He said that Krerauver, as chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Monopoly, used the 
recent hearings to present a great industry 
in an unfavorable light. 

Charges were made that the drug industry 
is making excessive and unwarranted profits 
in the manufacture and sale of modern 
drugs. 

“In my opinion, and in the opinion of the 
most respected legal minds, a congressional 
committee is not a court of law,” said Mac 
F. Cahal, in a prepared speech. He asserted: 





46 Administered Prices, hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 
86th Cong., Ist sess., part II: Administered 
Prices: Price Notification Legislation, app., 
p. 5851. 
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“It (the committee) is not established for 
the purpose of determining guilt or inno. 
cence. Nor is it supposed to mete out any 
form of punishment, even if only in the form 
of press stories reflecting the personal opin- 
ions of the chairman. Such an investigating 
committee is intended simply to determine 
if there is a need for legislation and this 
need, if it exists, should be objectively deter. 
mined. Unfortunately, these goals are some- 
times forgotten when a more subtle political 
motive is involved.” 

Cahal is executive director and general 
counsel of the American Academy of General 
Practice, an organization representing gen- 
eral practitioners throughout the country, 

He spoke at a meeting of the academy’s 
policymaking congress of delegates. The 
academy opens its 4-day 12th annual scien- 
tific assembly here on Monday. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. On the question 
which was discussed today by my es- 
teemed friend from Tennessee [Mr, 
KEFAUVER], in connection with the phar- 
maceutical industry, I shall have suit- 
able comment to make at a subsequent 
time. 





ETHICS IN CONGRESS AND THE 
REGULATORY AGENCIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Friday, when I appeared before the 
House Committce on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the distinguished mem- 
bers of that committee engaged me in 
what I felt was an enlightening dialog 
on the problem of ethics in government. 
We discussed in some detail the problem 
of a code of ethics both for Members of 
Congress and for the regulatory com- 
missions. 

I ask unanimous consent that this dis- 
cussion be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The CHarrMAn. Thank you very much for 
your statement to the committee with 
reference to this all-important problem. I 
think the record of the committee and the 
work that we have tried to undertake in 
the last 214 years has proven that there 
should be some approach to this problem in 
a way that would bring about the high 
standard of practice in connection with these 
administrative agencies and all who are in- 
terested in matters before them. I appre- 
ciate having your support for some program 
to be worked out. 

We just started hearings this week. We 
expect them to go on for some time during 
which all interested parties will be given an 
opportunity, who desire to be heard. First 
we appeared not to have very many, but in 
the last few days it has run up to about a 
hundred. So we will probably be here some 
time. 

Mr. Mack, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mack. I want to commend the Sena- 
tor in taking time to come over and testify 
before this committee on this very impor- 
tant subject. Several of us have felt that 
anyone who can’t determine between right 
and wrong has no business serving in these 
responsible areas of government. You have 
indicated that this is a trend which has 
taken place in the last few years. Do you 
think that the appointments in the various 
commissions have been responsible for, shall 
we say, what is interpreted to be improper 
conduct in some instances, or do you think 
it is because we do not have a well defined 
law concerning ethics in government? 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. Mack, I think it 
may well be that the appointments may have 
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something to do with it. I would prefer, 
however, to concentrate on what we can do 
about it. I feel that there are several things 
we can do. I think this effort here would 
be extremely helpful in letting people know 
exactly what the code is, what they can do 
and what is conduct that is improper. The 
conscience may be with all of us, but it isa 
lot better if it is an educated and informed 
conscience. Providing this kind of under- 
standing of what can be done, and what 
can’t be done would be very helpful. I have 
great sympathy for these people who are 
given the support for promoting an industry 
and for regulating an industry. These two 
missions are frequently contradictory and 
conflicting. I think that if we can separate 
the functions so that different people have 
the promotion and the regulation responsi- 
bility that we can solve part of our problem. 
My own experience in Wisconsin is that you 
can have very vigorous promotion by people 
who under no circumstances accept any 
favor or any hospitality or any kind of social 
association. They can still fight hard for the 
industry that they want to promote, but do 
it without the kind of thing to which I 
have objected in my statement. 

Mr. Mack. What I was trying to inquire 
about is this. You have pointed out only 
two instances. Do you think if the law had 
been very clear on this subject that we could 
have avoided these two instances that you 
have called to our attention? 

Senator ProxMirE. Let me just put it this 
way. Both of these gentlemen had come 
from Wisconsin. Both of these gentlemen 
had been on the Public Service Commission 
in Wisconsin. Both of these gentlemen had 
been chairmen of the Public Service Commis- 
sion in Wisconsin. We have an alert press 
in Wisconsin, particularly in the State cap- 
ital, and very aggressive and militant, and 
they do everything they can to expose any 
wrongdoing. We also have fine Milwaukee 
newspapers that cover the capital thoroughly. 

The conduct of these men as far as I know 
was good in Wisconsin. There was no 
relationship with the public utilities they 
regulated. They did not accept cocktail 
party invitations. I am sure the opportunity 
might have been there. The utilities knew 
and the commissioners knew this was against 
the law, and improper, and if they did this, 
retribution would follow quickly and they 
behaved themselves. This is about as clear 
an example how the Jaw can work disregard- 
ing the attitudes of all of us who are fallible 
as human beings to influence a higher level 
of ethical conduct. 

Mr. Mack. That is the question I was 
really asking. I want to see if I understand 
you correctly. Then it was not a case of 
Washington being the downfall of your col- 
leagues. It was a case of the change of 
circumstances in the law concerning the 
ethics in their positions of responsibility here 
aS compared with Wisconsin. Is that a 
correct statement? 

Senator Proxmire. I think that is correct; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Then I wanted to ask only one 
other question. You have recommended that 
we strike out unusual in “unusual hospital- 
ity.” That would conform with the Wiscon- 
sin law so that it would eliminate any hos- 
Pitality being extended. 

Senator Proxmire. Yes, sir. 
be my understanding. 

Mr. Mack. I have no further questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DEROUNIAN. 

Mr. Derounian. Senator, I very much ap- 
preciate the result which you want to achieve 
as a result of your remarks this morning. I 
am glad that we have one simon-pure State 
where no legislature ever gets a free drink 
or cigar from any lobbyist. I am just won- 
dering whether you think that should apply 


everywhere in the United States, whether 
Federal or State. 


That would 
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Senator ProxMirE. I don’t mean to say 
that we are simon-pure and we are all “pure 
as the driven snow.” I suppose there are 
some violations but I think they are very, 
very few. When the violations occur, an 
alert press, as I say, and alert enforcement 
agencies call them to attention so they are 
very much restricted, and they are the rare, 
rare exception. I think it would be a very 
desirable thing in this country if this kind 
of law could be adopted by our States, cities, 
and our Federal Government. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Do you smoke? 

Senator Proxmire. I don’t, but I don’t dis- 
approve of it. 

Mr. DERouNIAN. Do you take a drink? 

Senator PrRoxMIrRE. I have, yes, sir; occa- 
sionally. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Have you ever had a free 
drink at one of the American Legion affairs 
here in Washington? 

Senator Proxmire. No; I have not. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. You don’t go to them? 

Senator ProxMIrE. I don’t go to the din- 
ners. I don’t accept hospitality to the din- 
ners. I go to the meeting beforehand, and I 
visit with my friends from the American 
Legion. 

Mr. DerounrAN. You have never yourself 
accepted even the slightest bit of hospitality 
from anyone who may have had an ax to 
grind in legislative matters? 

Senator Proxmire. What I have done, and 
I have always insisted on it, when it is has 
bef necessary for me to go, even though it 
has& been embarrassing sometimes, I have 
paid my way. 

If you will permit me, sir, I admit that 
this conduct on my part should not be an 
example. I don’t think it is perhaps neces- 
sary. I just happen to prefer to operate this 
way. But I think that the conduct of a 
Congressman is quite different than the con- 
duct of somebody in a regulatory agency 
who has a specific problem of regulation. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. We are looking for inde- 
pendence of these agencies, are we not? 

Senator PROXMIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. What would be more con- 
sistent on independence than to say that 
nobody talks to these people at any time, 
Members of Congress, the Senate, political 
leaders, private industry? Why don’t we 
just isolate them and make it a consistent 
rule? 

Senator PROXMIRE. Because. No. 1, I don't 
think that is necessary. No. 2, I don't think 
it is desirable. We don’t isolate our public 
service commission. We don't isolate our 
legislators and Governor in Wisconsin. They 
visit constantly with the people. A lobbyist 
can be of immense help in providing prac- 
tical understanding of the impact of legis- 
lation on their industry. There should be 
this constant interchange and discussion, It 
would be very, very bad in my judgment if 
they were isolated and cloistered. I don't 
think the association has to be under cir- 
cumstances which in any sense, psychologi- 
cally, subconsciously, in any way obligated 
the regulators to the regulated industries 
who are entertaining them. 

Mr. DFROUNIAN. Why don’t you think that 
the word “unusual” should not apply to 
Members of Congress, too? Do you think 
Members of Congress should be able to ac- 
cept hospitality? 

Senator PROXMIRE. I would favor a change 
in the law that would prevent lobbyists en- 
tertaining or providing for Members of Con- 
gress. I would favor that. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. What do you think about 
having outside income for a Member of Con- 
gress? Do you think that is proper? 

Senator ProxMmireE. I think it is improper 
if the outside income directly interferes with 
the particular responsibility of the Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. DEROUNTAN, How about if it indirectly 
might interfere? 
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Senator Proxmire. I accept the implicit 
modification if it interferes. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I am not pointing you out 
specifically but you are in the printing busi- 


ness. You are president of Artcraft. Your 
biography says that. 
Senator PRoxMIRE. That biography is 


wrong. I sold out my interest in it as soon 
as I was appointed to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee in the Senate. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. You ought to tell that to 
Senator HaypDEN because it is in the 1960 di- 
rectory. Sometimes one of the assistants in _ 
an organization of that sort might take an 
order from your State of Wisconsin, a dairy 
cooperative or a lumberman’s association 
for printing. They are all interested in 
legislation on which you vote. Certainly you 
are not going to vote against the dairy in- 
terests in the State. So you would vote for 
the dairy people. You got an order from 
the dairy people. 

Senator ProxmiRe. This is exactly why I 
sold out my interest. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. In my mind that in itself 
would say you were bought on your vote. 
So this is a very tough thing to legislate. 
That is what I am trying to bring out. It is 
for no other reason than to say if you have 
a dishonest appointee or Member of Con- 
gress, no matter how much legislation you 
write, he will be dishonest. The basic thing 
is to have people who have integrity and 
whose judgment you trust. That is the basic 
thing. You are not going to change human 
nature. It is not as simple as to say pass 
a law they can’t get a cigar or martini, and 
you will be on your way. " 

Senator PROXxMIRE. I would like to say in 
annswer to that that I think our States can 
serve as examples. We have 50 States, all of 
which have different standards and different 
laws. I am not saying Wisconsin is best in 
all respects. But they have shown how this 
is workable practice and how it does not in- 
terfere with the promotion of industry or the 
interests of economic groups while it does 
prevent the kind of practice which we know 
in some States has been very bad, and per- 
haps in the Federal Government at times has 
been very bad. 

Mr. Derountan. I think you might find 
out that these trips you spoke about of Mr.. 
Durfee—I don*tt know whether the exact 
trips have been taken by others—several of 
these kinds of trips have been taken by 
Members of Congress and some of your 
colleagues in the Senate. I think the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, in front of 
whom you appeared, said he had taken a 
similar trip. Do you think he was dishonest 
or bought? . 

Senator PROXMIRE. Senator EASTLAND said 
explicitly he had not taken such a trip 
himself. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. If someone had taken it 
in the Senate, would you say that their 
judgment had been impaired materially? 

Senator PROXMIRE. I think you have to 
judge these things in a particular instance. 
Here is a case where you have a commis- 
sioner whose explicit job is to regulate an 
industry or a commissioner whose explicit 
job is to regulate a television firm. If he 
goes with these people and accepts their 
hospitality, I think it is quite different than 
saying that a Congressman can’t take any 
trips under any circumstances with any- 
body I think you just have to apply a rule 
of reason and a practical rule and operate 
on that basis. I think you can do this. I 
think you can draft a statute which will 
provide that a Congressman can accept hos- 
pitality from people who obviously have no- 
interest in the kind of power and influence 
that the Congressman may have. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Senator, about 3 weeks 
ago 10 members of this committee went to 
Kansas City, Mo., with ‘IWA, to take a look 
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at their maintenance plant which is prob- 
ably considered one of the outstanding ones 
in the world. We flew in a training jet. It 
costs TWA money, I am sure. They invited 
us to dinner. They gave us a cigar on the 
plane, as I recall it. Do you think that this 
committee’s usefulness has been impaired in- 
sofar as the judgment goes on aviation be- 
cause we went with an aviation company? 

Senator Proxmire. I beg your pardon. 
This last part of your question disconcerted 
me a little bit I thought you said TVA 
was the host. 

Mr. DEerRouNIAN. No; TWA. I am against 
TVA because it takes industry away from 
New York. 

Senator ProxmiIreE. TWA, Trans World Air- 
lines. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. TWA was the company 
that took us. I am just asking you whether 
you think that the independent judgment 
of this committee on aviation matters has 
been impaired because we went there at 
TWA’s expense in a training jet, a new jet, 
and that subject matter we have jurisdiction 
over regarding safety in the air, and we have 
a public interest to care for. I don’t know 
how else you are going to get there unless 
you get there by plane. 

My question is do you think in view of 
what you said should not be done, no mar- 
tini, no cigar, here we got a ride on a jet 
and we got a free dinner and a few cigars. 

Senator PRoxMIRE. I would say two things. 
I would say, No. 1, I am sure no member of 
this committee was influenced by that. I 
would say, No. 2, that should be prohibited. 

Mr. Mack. Will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

The CuHarrmMan, Let us not let the record 
get completely out of line. I don’t want to 
get our committee or the Civil Aeronautics 
Board or the airline into difficulty. The 
committee paid for our transportation out 
there in the regular commercial fare. I think 
the gentleman intended to make that clear. 

Senator Proxmire. Then may I modify my 
remark by saying this is perfectly proper 
and very sensible and desirable. The Con- 
gress pays for this. The Congress makes 
this investigation. I think this is in the 
interest of airline safety. I don’t know how 
you judge these things unless you look at 
them. 

Mr. DErouNntIAN. We got a free dinner. 
What I am saving is that you cannot be that 
minute in this thing. You have to let the 
judgment of the situation dictate what is 
proper and what is not proper, and the pur- 
pose of the trip, et cetera. I am just saying 
you can’t strike it down to a martini or a 
cigar being bad if you accept it in all cases. 

Senator Proxmrre. I would like to make 
one final statement on that, and that is this 
was the argument we were up against for 
years in Wisconsin. It would have been very 
little expense or inconvenience to anybody if 
the committee had also paid for the dinner. 
What difference would it have made? It 
seems to me it would have been more proper, 
although I am positive no member of this 
committee was influenced by the dinner. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. You are right. I have no 
further questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. FRIEDEL, 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr YOUNGER. 

Mr. Youncer. Senator, I am glad that you 
came over. I certainly agree with you as to 
passing similar regulations on Congress that 
will apply to any of the regulatory commis- 
sions. From that I judge that you do feel 
it is possible for Members of Congress and 
the Senate to have conflicting interests. 

Senator ProxMrrRe. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. YouNGER. And that they should be 
avoided, and that they should be prohibited? 

Senator PROxMIRE. Yes, sir; I think they 
should be. 
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Mr. YouncER. Now, as to honorariums that 
Congressmen and Senators get for making 
speeches, what is your feeling on that? 

Senator Proxmrre. I think whether they 
are Senators or Congressmen or other Fed- 
eral employees or Cabinet members or any- 
one else that this should depend on whether 
or not it is an agency or interest group that 
may have business which can be benefited 
by the action of Congress or by an action, I 
should say, of the particular Congressman 
who is going. 

Mr. Youncrr. For instance, if a Senator 
made a speech before the National Manu- 
facturers Association and was paid for that 
speech $500 or $1,000, would you say that 
was wrong or right? 

Senator ProxmirRE. I think that the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, this is a 
very tough one to judge, I would say it is 
probably all right. On the other hand, if 
he were to appear before some kind of ma- 
chine tool organization group that had leg- 
islation pending at the time before a com- 
mittee of which he was a member, and 
received an honorarium for that, I would 
say it would not be. I agree this is a very 
difficult thing to determine. The National 
Manufacturers Association has general leg- 
islative objectives, but because they are gen- 
eral and because they are generalized, I 
think that the danger would be very small 
in this kind of case. 

Mr. YouncGer. Is there any organization 
that probably has more concern over legisla- 
tion before the Congress than either the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce or the National 
Manufacturers Association? 

Senator PRoxmMIRe. They have great inter- 
est in legislation pending before’ the 
Coneress. 

Mr. YouNGER. If your theory is carried out, 
they do have concern about legislation, and 
if a Member of Congress or a Senator ap- 
peared before their national meeting and 
was paid $500 or $1,000 or $1,500 or maybe 
$2,000 for a half hour speech, wouldn’t that 
be wrong? Shouldn't we get legislation 
against that? 

Senator Proxmrre. I think that because of 
the generalized nature of the interest that 
the National Manufacturers Association has, 
and the chamber of commerce has, that it 
probably would not be wrong. I suggest any 
legislation on it should be a matter of dis- 
closure. In other words, letting the public 
know and letting the voters judge. 

Mr. Youncer. How about labor unions? 

Senator Proxmire. I think the same kind 
of rule would apply, although I think labor 
unions’ interest is more specific than the 
National Association of Manufacturers. I 
have not accepted fees from labor unions or 
NAM, and I won't. 

Mr. YouncER. How about NEA? 

Senator Proxmire. I think the same kind 
of rule wou!d apply. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Wouldn't it be possible for 
any of these organizations, if they wanted 
to make a good contribution to a Senator 
or Congressman's campaign to put him on 
their speaking list and give him $1,000 or 
$1,500 as an honorarium for making a talk. 
Isn't that one fine way of covering up the 
campaign expense? 

Senator PROXxMIRE. Yes; 
might be done. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Don’t you think that it is 
being done? 

Senator ProxmirE. I have no direct knowl- 
edge that it has been done. It has never 
been done for me. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Oh, Senator. 

Senator PrRoxmireE, It has never been done 
for me. 

Mr. YOUNGER. It has not been done with 
me, either, because I probably am not a good 
speaker. But that does not mean that I 
don’t know that it is going on. Just because 
Iam not one of them does not prohibit me 
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from having knowledge that it goes on. 1 
think you have knowledge of your colleagues 
drawing fees. As a matter of fact, they have 
openly admitted it. You are aware of that, 
are you not? 

Senator ProxmirE. I say I have no direct 
knowledge. I have not seen it. They have 
not told me. I know of nobody who has got- 
ten a fee from NAM or the chamber of com- 
merce. They may have gotten it. I don't 
know. I doubt very much if NAM would 
pay a fee to a Senator or a Congressman. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Perhaps you don't associate 
with them? 

Senator Proxmire. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Senator GOLDWATER? 

Senator PrRoOxMiIRE. Senator BENNETT is 4 
good friend of mine. He is the former head 
of it. I would be surprised by NAM paying a 
fee. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Have you ever heard of Sen- 
ator Morse getting a fee? 

Senator Proxmire. Yes. I think Wayne 
has gotten a fee from a labor union. I don't 
think he has gotten it from NAM. 

Mr. YouncerR. I think that is true. My 
point is this: Are you willing to go down 
the line and pass a law prohibiting Senators 
and Congressmen from getting honorariums 
for speeches before any organization that 
has in any way, shape, or form its purpose to 
foster legislation before Congress? 

Senator Proxmire. I would do it in a dif- 
ferent way. I would say, and I would agree 
with the people who proposed it in the past, 
that we should disclose all sources of income 
for Members of Congress outside of their 
congressional salaries. Everybody knows that 
anyway. If the public knows about this, 
then I think that any wrongdoing will be 
avoided. 

The difference between the way a Sen- 
ator and Congressman operates and the way 
a member of a regulatory body operates is 
that the Senator or Congressman has a 
self-regulating system. You have an op- 
ponent who is going, if he is alert at all— 
at least we have them in Wisconsin, and 
I am sure you have them in your State— 
who is going to discuss in great detail what 
you have done and accepted. I think if 
this information is made known to the pub- 
lic, it will be self-policing. A Senator and 
Congressman have to stand up and say, 
“You bet I have accepted a fee from this 
labor organization” and try to defend it. 
Then the public has an opportunity to pass 
on it. 

There is no such opportunity with a man 
who has the power in a regulatory coms 
mission. He does not go before the voters. 
He is appointed for a longer period of time. 
I think it is quite different. 

Mr. YOuNGER. Now you are arguing back 
on the other side of the picture. You are 
saying now that you don’t want any regula- 
tions with regard to the elective officers. 

Senator Proxmire. Yes, I am saying we 
need regulations. I am saying we ought 
to have disclosure regulations. 

Mr. YOUNGER. You said a while ago if they 
should they should not have any outside 
income. Do you mean thai? 

Senator Proxmine. I say you should not 
have outside income that conflicts, where 
there is a conflict of interest. For exam- 
ple, a member of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee probably should not have income from 
a grain elevator or investment in a grain 
elevator or speculate in the commodity 
market. 

Mr. Youncer. If you carry that to its 
logical conclusion, you won’t have anybody 
down here with any money because how can 
you invest in stocks? 

Senator ProxMirE. We will all be Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. YOuNGER. You say what? 

Senator Proxmire. If we follow that, we 
will ail be Democrats in the Congress. 
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Mr. YouNGER. May I answer that there 
ere more millionnaires in your Democratic 
convention than ever attended a Republican 
convention, and that you know. 

Senator Proxmire. We are proud of them. 

Mr. YouNGER. Yes, that is all right. But 
how is a Congressman or Senator going to 
have any money, which if he does have 
some money and makes him a little inde- 

ndent on his vote and not necessarily de- 

dent on his salary and he invests it in 
stock or has income from Bethlehem or 
some sugar company or any kind of a com- 
pany that might be affected by legislation, 
you say he should not own any stock. 

Senator Proxmire. I say he should not 
own stock that conflicts with his commit- 
tee work or with his own particular special- 
ized area of responsibility. I say this is 
something that you might possibly legislate 
on. However, I feel that the main way to 
legislate on this kind of thing is by dis- 
closure, because you have opponents, you 
have an electoral process by which this is 
going to be exposed and used against a 
man if he is influenced by it. 

Mr. Younc™R. I would just make this 
comment. You say his sphere of influence. 
I think a Congressman or Senator, just be- 
cause he does not serve on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, has very definite re- 
sponsibilities in the economic field, regard- 
less of what committee he may serve on. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. FLYNT. 

Mr. FiyntT. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to renew my question of the other day. 
I asked the other day when we were consid- 
ering this legislation for a list of witnesses 
to be available so we could put them in 
the record so we might know what to antici- 


pate. Are there any further witnesses pres- 
ently scheduled in connection with the 
hearings? 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes. I wanted to have an 
opportunity to remind the committee that 
we have all members of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission back up here this 
morning to conclude with them. Then 
there are innumerable witnesses waiting 
beyond that. I hope I can have an oppor- 
tunity to schedule a program if this and 
the business of the House will permit. 

Mr. Avery. Can the committee members 
be advised as to the witnesses we antici- 
pate? 

The CHarrMAN. Just as soon as the clerk 
can get the witness list lined up. There is 
one witness here this morning from Cali- 
fornia that I hope we will be able to get to. 
It is Dr. Frank Newman. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you. On that note I 
have just one question to direct to the 
Senator. I am delighted to have you be- 
fore our committee, Senator, because you 
may have observed the recommendation you 
made to our committee this morning was 
identical to the position I took in the 
committee last Monday, that if we are go- 
ing to write a code of ethics on which I have 
& considerable amount of reservation, 
certainly we will have to delete that word 
“unusual” to make it mean anything at all. 

Senator, by establishing a hypothetical 
situation here, could you not agree with me 
the way this bill is presently written, in- 
stead of invoking restraint upon members 
of the commission and their employees, ac- 
tually we conceivably might be opening the 
gates almost wide open, having just the op- 
posite effect that we might be striving to 
achieve? At the present time, it is a mat- 
ter of conscience. It is a matter of what 
we describe as judicial ethics as to what a 
commission member might or might not do 
or accept. I am not a lawyer, but I am ad- 
vised that the word “judicial” code of ethics 
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has a very definite connotation to members 
of the bar. That is a continuing proposi- 
tion under our present arrangement. I think 
it is fair to assume if we would pass this law 
as written, then the violations would be 
spelled out, would they not, Senator, as they 
are in this bill. From then on we would 
discard the code. We would be talking about 
just what is prohibited in the bill? 

Senator ProxmireE. I don’t think that nec- 
essarily follows. I see your point, Mr. Avery. 
I feel on the basis of our experience in Wis- 
consin you don’t have to spell out every- 
thing. Your argument is that only the con- 
duct which is explicitly proscribed will be 
prevented and any other unethical conduct 
which may not occur to the legislator and 
which therefore by omission seems to be 
permitted, can be freely indulged in. Our 
experience is that this is not what happens. 
Our experience is that this raises the ethical 
conduct all along the line. 

Mr. Avery. It is not so much a matter of 
conduct as it is timing. If you have a copy 
of the bill, on page 4 it limits this to when 
any proceeding is before the commission. 
We discussed proceeding the other day. It 
includes both adjudication and rulemaking. 
The chairman testified the other day the re- 
newal of a license is considered to be an ad- 
judication when the licensee files his appli- 
cation for renewal. So it seems to me that 
the day before, for instance, in a hypothet- 
ical case under this bill, that application 
was filed, a commissioner or an employee of 
the commission would be perfectly free to 
accept hospitality in any degree that he 
might have it offered to him. 

Senator Proxmire. I think you raise an 
excellent point and I tried to meet the point 
in my statement by citing the experience 
of the FCC Chairman. In this case, the in- 
formation in the newspaper was that Mr. 
Doerfer did not have anything pending be- 
fore FCC. Therefore, he could be enter- 
tained all he wanted to. I think it should 
be modified so that he would be proscribed 
from accepting entertainment if there is any 
reasonable likelihcod that he may have a 
case pending before the FCC within the near 
future. 

Mr. Avery. There again don’t you get into 
a@ relative situation? He may have some- 
thing pending or he might have in the near 
future. Isn’t it reasonable that any l- 
censee always has something pending be- 
fore the Commission? 

Senator ProxMIReE. I think so. I think you 
could modify it by deleting the word ‘‘pend- 
ing.” 

Mr. Avery. Then do you agree the way the 
bill is written we might have less restriction 
on the matter of hospitality than we have 
under our present arrangement? 

Senator Proxmrre. No; I would not. I 
think if this language is modified somewhat, 
it would have far more. 

Mr. Avery. I said as the bill is presently 
written. 

Senator ProxmireE. I think it can be im- 
proved. Even as written I would vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. HEMPHILL. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like to comment that I think carry- 
ing it to a dinner is carrying it to a ridicu- 
lous extreme. Down in my section of the 
country when the people get to Washington, 
it is a trip for them and they want you to 
come to dinners of the organization. There 
is nothing wrong in it. Nobody tries to 
bend your ear. They want their Congress- 
man to come and show that he is a friend 
of a particular constituent back home. 
There is nothing wrong with that. If your 
philosophy be true, you are castigating peo- 
ple for trying to accept hospitality of a con- 
stituent back home. I have four invitations 
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now to go to dinner, one of which I am 
going to at great inconvenience. I want to 
go see my wife and family. Would you carry 
it that far? 

Senator ProxMIRE. No; my proposal would 
not do that all. You can entertain and be 
entertained by your constituents all you 
want. It is with registered lobbyists. The 
proposal is with lobbyists who are registered 
before the Congress to lobby for a bill, that 
entertainment on their part would be pro- 
scribed. If they do lobby without being 
registered, then they are in violation of the 
law. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. These are organizations 
which have lobbyists on the Hill in each 
instance. They are interested in some legis- 
lation. They have the fellow back home 
interested in legislation. He thinks I ought 
to be interested in his view. I think I 
ought to, too. I am. 

Senator Proxmrire. I think so, too. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I represent my people. I 
am going to the dinner with him because 
that is part of my duty. Is that wrong? 

Senator ProxmIrRE. Not a bit. I think it 
may be a little awkward at first, but it 
works out fine if we Just dutch treat and 
everybody picks up his own check. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We might go a little fur- 
ther than that. Would you go. so far as to 
say that we should have a provision in the 
bill perhaps that if the wife of a Congress- 
man or Senator, or even the President, re- 
ceived some fine trip or some fine gift that 
is unusual, is that to be reflected here? 

Senator ProxmiIr_E. First, I would like to 
make it clear that I don’t propose that this 
bill be amended to include Congressmen. I 
Say we should have a separate bill for that. 
I think you can kill legislation very easily 
by amending it, and adding all kinds of 
things to it. I would not favor that at all. 
I think we should have a separate bill for 
Congress that should be pushed through and 
vigorously. I don’t think this should be 
amended to do it. This is a proper bill with 
regard to the regulatory agencies, and I think 
that is what it should be. As far as the wife 
is concerned, she should not be included. 
There may be a little abuse, but I would not 
be concerned with that. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I might ask the Senator if 
he is called on to contact bureaus, agencies 
frequently by his constituents? I assume 
he is. 

Senator ProxmrreE. Yes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I assume if he represents 
his people that he makes the necessary con- 
tacts. Otherwise, they have no avenue of 
contact. Does the Senator do that? 

Senator PRoxMIRE. Yes. We try to be very, 
very careful in the phrasing of our letters. 
Iam sure you do, Mr. HEMPHILL, and put it 
all on the record, and make it publicly 
available, and try to inform the agency that 
under no circumstances should it be con- 
sidered confidential or private, and that it 
should be available to any interested party. 
So it is part of the formal record. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Then you would not go so 
far as to say that Congressmen and Sen- 
ators representing their constituents should 
not make contacts downtown, show their in- 
terest, get information? 

Senator Proxmire. No. I would agree with 
you we should make those contacts. It is an 
important part of our job. Bureaucracy is 
bound to be pretty impersonal and difficult 
for constituents, especially people in small 
business. I think a Congressman and Sen- 
ator can perform a real service. The only 
thing is that it ought to be aboveboard and 
on the record. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. Couuier. Senator, would you favor a 
provision in this bill which would provide, 
shall we say, for a monthly log or report to 
be made public, made available to every 
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Member of Congress, of any Senator or Con- 
gressman who calls the Commission or any 
agency of Government for that matter in 
regard to a private operation of some nature? 
In other words, if we are going to get into 
the area of disclosures let us go all the way. 

Senator ProxMireE. I would not see any ob- 
jection to that kind of disclosure. I think 
very few Senators or Congressmen would ob- 
ject to it. I think we are proud when we 
fight for our constituents, and when we write 
an agency in a letter which we made public. 
Sometimes we issue releases on it. I see 
nothing at all wrong with making that 
public. 

Mr. Co.Lurer. But to include in this law 
provision that would provide for such a 
procedure so that the folks down at the 
agencies whom we are trying to steer away 
from any undue influences would then be 
able to let the entire Congress, and perhaps 
the public know the calls of such nature as 
they feel might be designed to influence in 
the agencies from Members of Congress. 

Senator PRoxMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. CoLuier. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. GREEN. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. NELSEN. I am happy to pay my re- 
spects to my neighbor, Senator PROXMIRE. 
I come from Minnesota. I am sorry that I 
didn’t get in to hear the complete testimony, 
but I understand this deals with regulatory 
agencies. I was also interested in your con- 
clusions relative to Members of Congress. I 
would like to ask the question, do you feel 
that a Member of Congress should deal with 
legislation from which he himself might de- 
rive some benefit? For example, voting on 
legislation and he himself be a recipient of 
the benefit from the legislation he votes for. 

Senator Proxmire. It is my understanding, 
or at least I have seen it happen very often, 
that Senators will announce because they 
have an interest they won’t cast a vote. I 
think that is proper conduct. 

Mr. NELSEN. The question I was leading 
up to was this. I happen to operate a farm. 
I wondered about farm legislation. I have 
never negotiated a commodity loan of any 
kind on any products so I am not concerned. 
But here we deal with legislation where 
there are many farmers who participate in 
the program that are Members of Congress. 
It would seem to me that there is also a 
connection there. I do not think it is very 
material. But if we are going to draw a 
code of ethics certainly it would apply to a 
Member of Congress who votes for legisla- 
tion that will provide commodity loans that 
he might be a recipient of on his farm. I 
would like to ask another question relative 
to Members of Congress. You feel that this 
code should not apply to Members of Con- 
gress? 

Senator Proxmire. May I say at this point, 
Mr. NELSEN, that I feel that we should have 
a code of ethics for Members of Congress, 
but I think that you should no more amend 
such a bill by including the regulatory agen- 
cies than you should amend this bill to in- 
clude Congress. I think they are separate 
problems and I think they would both have 
a far better chance of passing if they were 
separated than if they were combined. I 
think we should have a code of ethics for 
Congress. 

Mr. NELSEN. I was the administrator of the 
rural electrification program and we dealt 
with loans that would run up to $10 mil- 
lion. I have had more pressure exerted on 
me by Members of Congress than anybody 
else. In this particular case, we were con- 
fined by restrictions in the law on which 
we base our judgment on loans. Yet I have 
had Members of Congress put pressure on 
me far exceeding anyone else for these loans. 
Do you feel that should be done by Members 
of Congress? 
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Senator ProxmireE. I think that any action 
that is taken under these circumstances by 
a Congressman should be public and should 
be publicly acknowledged. I think that if 
they have no interest themselves, that is, if 
they are not benefiting from their own farm 
or farms in this kind of a situation, and it 
is publicly disclosed, the wrong is very small. 
I can’t see any really great objection to it, 
provided as I say it is fully disclosed. 

Mr. NELSEN. My point is this: It is very 
difficult for an administrator of any program 
to follow the law when you have the law- 
maker putting pressure on the agency. I 
believe that if we are going to draw a code 
of ethics we ought to have one that applies 
to Members of Congress and their conduct, 
as well as any agency. It is very easy for 
us to pick on people downtown that are 
handling a program. Sometimes the spot- 
light needs to be turned on us. I think 
maybe we ought to give some consideration 
to that. 

Senator PrRoxmMireE. I agree with you whole- 
heartedly. I think this is a very difficult and 
serious problem. I think it is so important, 
as I said to Mr. HEMPHILL, that Members of 
Congress do attempt to humanize the ad- 
ministration or the bureaucracy by repre- 
senting their constituents. I think this very 
delicate area has to be handled with good 
judgment and the best way to do it properly 
I think is through disclosure. 

Mr. NELSEN. Regarding honorariums, do 
you feel a Member of Congress should accept 
an honorarium of $500 to make a speech, 
and then the speech is written for him and 
handed to him before he goes, which fits the 
pattern that somebody wants delivered? Do 
you think that is right and proper for a 
Member of Congress to do? 

Senator ProxmIrReE. If a Member of Congress 
should go out and speak for a group of his 
constituents, the League of Women Voters, 
or some group, the Republican Party in his 
county, or something like that, I can see 
nothing wrong with that kind of situation; 
if he speaks to a special interest group that 
has particular legislation that they want 
passed, and he is obviously interested in it 
and going to be affected by it, then I think 
it is very questionable. I have not made up 
my mind finally, Mr. NELSEN, whether this 
ought to specifically be outlawed or whether 
the way to handle it is with full disclosure 
and let the opponent in the next election 
or the opposing party regulate it by our 
political process. I am inclined to favor dis- 
closure. 

Mr. NELSEN. I might make this observa- 
tion relative to a Member of Congress calling 
an agency. I think it is perfectly proper for 
them to make contracts, to make inquiries, 
to encourage consideration, but I do not 
believe a department official should be sub- 
jected to abuse if he fails to go along with 
the recommendation that does come from 
Members of Congress. 

Senator Proxmire. I would agree 100 per- 
cent. There should certainly be no abuse. 
There is no question about it. I think it is 
self-defeating. I don’t think it is effective. 

Mr. NELSEN. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. KEITH. 

Mr. KEITH. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. CURTIN, 

Mr. CurTIN. No questions, 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to correct the rec- 
ord in case we left the wrong impression. I 
am certain my good friend and colleague, 
Mr. DEROUNIAN, did not intend to infer that 
the conduct of this committee was improper 
in the TWA Kansas City case. I am very 
familiar with that, because I know that this 
committee has been trying to make such a 
trip for some 3 years, and that we have 
planned it on several occasions, and upon 
each occasion we found it necessary to 
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cancel the trip. I wanted very much to make 


this trip this year. I was not able to go. 
But I did find out about the trip and all the 
particulars before the trip was made this 
year. First of all, the committee did buy 
tickets for every Member of Congress and the 
staff who accompanied them on the trip. 
For all of the members of this committee who 
made the trip, the tickets were purchased and 
TWA received the money. 

In the case of the entertainment, it is my 
understanding that part of the entertain- 
ment was provided by the city of Kansas 
City, Mo., and the mayor entertained at least 
for lunch. I am sure that the gentleman 
did not intend to imply that there was 
anything in any way improper concerning 
the trip that this committee tock to Kansas 
City. 

I would also like to state that in my 
opinion it is a little different in the case of a 
Member of Congress than a member of:% 
commission. However, I don’t think under 
the same circumstances we could criticize 
the commission for making the trip. In the 
case of a Member of Congress, as the witness 
so ably stated this morning, he goes before 
the people every 2 years, and I think that 
the people should know what he has done, 
and what he has not done during this period. 
In the case of commissions, some Commis- 
sioners are appointed for a period of 7 years 
with no provision for removing them from 
office even if people feel that they have not 
conducted themselves properly. I want to 
correct the record in regard to this Kansas 
City matter. 

I yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Perhaps he was engaged 
in conversation at the time when the Sena- 
tor said he did not think our independent 
judgment was affected by this trip, and I 
said, “You are right.” We agree that Mem- 
bers of the Congress should be given the 
same rule as the regulatory commissions be- 
cause to me influence is influence, whether 
it is exercised by an elected representative 
or an appointed official. 

Mr. Mack. I am glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman and he speaks for himself and does 
not speak for me. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. I think there is a great deal of 
difference between Members of Congress and 
the members of these commissions. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. We can talk about that in 
private. 

Mr. Mack. I want to clarify this point. I 
do feel personally that Members of Congress 
should abide by the same rule as the mem- 
bers of the commission. That happens to be 
my personal view. 

The CuHarrRMAN. Senator, thank you very 
much for your appearance here. 

Senator ProxMirE. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. ; 

The CHairMaN. I hope that by all of this 
testimony and questions this morning that 
we don’t lose sight of the objectives here, 
and forget the purposes we have here buried 
underneath all these other things that we 
could appropriately raise. What we are try- 
ing to do is to be practical and to establish 
something that would be workable and not 
put these agencies in ivory towers. No one 
wants to do that. Not deprive them from 
learning as they are required to do under the 
law. All they need to know is to find out the 
problems they regulate, not to prevent them 
from promoting a particular industry if it 
is their business, as in the aviation field, but 
to provide practical working standards, and 
some of them have pleaded the fact that 
what they need is guidance so that they will 
have something to go by. I hope that none 
of us loses sight of what we are trying to do 
here in a fair and objective way. 

I want to thank you for your contribution. 

Senator ProxMIRE. Thank you very much. 
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WHAT HUMPHREY AND KENNEDY 
ARE DOING FOR THE WISCONSIN 


VOTER 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
there has been much criticism, including 
some from this Senator, of the behavior 
of the contestants in the crucial presi- 
dential primary in my State. 

What is likely to be forgotten, how- 
ever, is the positive and constructive 
benefits of this kind of a debate on the 
great national issues for the people in- 
volved. In general, both Senators have 
been doing a marvelously constructive 
job of bringing the big facts on America’s 
plight to the attention of our people. 

This immense value of a presidential 
primary is so often overlooked that I 
call the attention of the Senate to two 
brilliantly written editorials from the 
Milwaukee Journal describing the cam- 
paigns of HusERT HUMPHREY and JACK 
KENNEDY in Wisconsin. 

The concluding paragraph of the sec- 
ond of these editorials summarizes the 
effect of this campaign. in the eyes of this 
great newspaper: 

With his opponent, Senator KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, he (HUMPHREY) is respon- 
sibly conducting the preliminaries of the 
great dialog that will challenge the American 
people until they go to the polls in Novem- 
ber to choose their leadership for the next 
4 years. 

“The eyes of the Nation are upon you,” 
these distinguished Senators are telling the 
people of Wisconsin. 

The truth is in their words. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two editorials be printed 
at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 28, 1960] 
WE Tram ALONG To WATCH 

These are dark winter days in central 
Wisconsin, the snow lies thick on the sleep- 
ing fields, the wind is raw and biting, and 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, is campaigning hard 
for the presidency of the United States. 
We trailed along to watch him. 

In Columbus the pride of the Boston 
Kennedys (“he says some words kind of 
funny, doesn’t he?’’) is dashing in and out 
of the bank, the barbershop and the Town 
Tap. In Portage, school is out and he is 
furiously giving autographs to excited chil- 
dren. In Antigo he is talking American 
government like a political science teacher 
to the high school assembly. At Merrill he 
is racing through factories and trying to 
shake hands at a plant gate. 

Madison, Medford, Abbotsford, Wausau, 
Bloomer, Durand, Eau Claire, smiling, bare- 
headed, hand outstretched, there goes JoHN 
KENNEDY. 

There are moments of deep satisfaction. 
Madison, Wausau, Merrill, and Eau Claire 
Provide big, enthusiastic crowds. At Por- 
tage, Dr. C. W. Henney, onetime Democratic 
Congressman, introduces KENNEDY as “the 
next President.” At Merrill, Leonard F. 
Schmitt, longtime progressive, primary op- 
ponent of the late Senator McCarthy in 
1952, announced for KENNEDY. Walter B. 
Chilsen, influential Merrill editor, explains 
that he’s Republican but hopes Democrats 
will vote for KeNNepy. At Abbotsford a 
husky farmer says “I’m with you all the 
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way” and friends nod agreement. At Med- 
ford a woman whispers “God bless you, 
Senator.” 

But occasionally the Kennedy smile fades. 
The crowd at the Columbus city hall is small. 
Some workers flooding out of the Weinbren- 
ner shoe plant at Merrill sidestep the wait- 
ing figure (are they anti-Kennedy or only 
anxious to get home to lunch?). At the 
Medford curling club, where the Badger 
State women’s bonspiel is under way, the 
women show resentment at the political in- 
trusion. As Kennedy moves westward to- 
ward Minnesota, Farmers Union country, 
the “Bible Belt” of Wisconsin, followers and 
newsmen hear more praise of his primary 
opponent, Senator HuspEertT HUMPHREY, and 
much more talk about KENNEDyY’s Catholi- 
cism as a political issue. 

There are light moments, too. A whisk- 
ered old man in Columbus is insisting he is 
too young to vote. A teenage girl in the 
Portage drugstore gravely tells KENNEDY, 
“We're the teenage delinquent crowd.” An 
Abbotsford questioner expounds at length: 
“Senator KENNEDY must do something about 
the new water tower at Owen.” A lady cor- 
respondent from Washington gets herself 
locked in the school kitchen at Abbotsford, 
and misses the convoy back to Wausau. 
Card players in a Columbus tavern tell the 
Senator: “We said we wuz gonna go listen to 
yuh at the city hall when we got this game 
over, but I guess we’re late, huh?” 

What is KENNEDy saying, other than “I’m 
JACK KENNEDY, and I came here asking for 
your help”? He is commenting on current 
issues as reported in the news columns, talk- 
ing about the significance of the April 5 pri- 
mary urging young people to concern them- 
selves with government and politics. He 
says over and over that the country desper- 
ately needs leadership in ‘‘the decisive sixties 
when all the unsolved problems of the fifties 
must finally be faced.” 

He speaks with concentration, without 
notes or manuscripts. Sometimes the words 
tumble out too rapidly. He quotes Lincoln, 
Jefferson, Churchill, and other historical fig- 
ures, and he does it naturally. Rarely does 
he show emotion. Only at Abbotsford, ques- 
tioned sharply about unemployment com- 
pensation ‘“chiselers” and “rockingchair 
workers,” does he indignantly insist that 
there are chiselers among farmers and pro- 
fessional men as well as among workers, that 
most Americans are not of such stripe, and 
that compensation, social security, and other 
welfare legislation are good and necessary. 

He is a serious man on a serious mission. 
One joke in 2 days goes over big in Abbots- 
ford: “Your greeting reminds me of what the 
Maine cow said to the farmers. “Thanks for 
a@ warm hand on acold morning.’ ” 

Reporters ask voters how it looks: 
HUMPHREY or KENNEDY? And voters ask re- 
porters. Certainly no one knows. There are 
indications that people are listening at last 
to the candidates. Republican leaders say 
their people will invade the Democratic pri- 
mary. No one will Know until the day after 
election, if then, who is helped or hurt by 
straying Republicans or by the religious 
issue. 

There is current criticism of presidential 
primary elections and of the exhausting, 
grassroots campaigns they force upon busy, 
important men. The Journal has expressed 
doubts about this system. Nevertheless, it is 
an inspiring experience and a lesson in 
democracy to stand in the high school gym 
at Abbotsford (pop. 1,013) and hear the like 
of the Senator from far-off Massachusetts— 
candidate for President—say in all earnest- 
ness to some 50 voters and 200 students: 

“This isn’t an exercise or a game. This 
is the lifeblood of the American way. This 
is a most important part of the system by 
which the American people pick their Presi- 
dent.” 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 20, 1960] 
WE Trait ALONG To WatcH—II 

The main building of the American Motors 
Corp. plant at Kenosha is 9 blocks long. 
Husert Horatio HUMPHREY bounces every 
foot of it and then some. He is in and out 
of the two moving lines of Ramblers (1,185 
this day). He’s dodging accessories bobbing 
overhead and fork trucks darting by. He’s 


reaching up to decks and down to pits to_ 


shake hands. 

The Minnesota Senator hands out cards 
(with the Braves’ 1960 schedule) urging a 
Humphrey vote at the April 5 presidential 
delegate election. Occasionally he is heard 
to mutter, ‘‘This is wonderful.’’ Whether it’s 
the many hands he finds to shake or the 
magic of the assembly line no one asks. 

Now it is night and HumpHrey (blue coat, 
gray fedora) is stationed under the bright 
Woolworth sign at 57th Street and 6th Ave- 
nue in downtown Kenosha. Shoppers crowd 
by and HuMPpHREY’s outstretched hand misses 
but few of them. (‘You have to shift your 
grip every time; even so, my little finger is 
@ wreck.”) This time, for the women, the 
card carries his wife Muriel’s recipe for beef 
soup. 
like it.’) 

Early morning, the sun is edging out of the 
Lake Michigan vapors. The Greyhound bus 
pulls up at the main gate of the strikebound 
J. I. Case Co. at Racine. Out pops 
HUMPHREY. Out pops Joe Glazer, troubadour 
of the labor movement, and his guitar. 
Glazer sings: “‘We’re Fighting for a Contract, 
We Shall Not Be Moved.” HumpuHrey and 39 
pickets mumble along. At a breakfast of 
labor leaders at the Racine Labor Center he 
mentions the Case strike and adds: “No 
candidate in either party has a better voting 
record in behalf of labor.” 

The bus stops in bright warm sunshine 
in Burlington. Humphrey is up and down 
the streets, in and out of the Echo Inn, 
the Coffee Cup, Tobin’s and the Rexall drug- 
stores. (“I never miss drugstores, I’m a 
druggist myself.”) Then three blocks to the 
National Tea store. (“The butcher wants 
to meet me, butchers are important in 
politics, they talk to all the women.”) In 
front of the soups, farmer Orville Ihrke on 
route 2 explains gravely that he came from 
South Dakota, knows “Andrine” and is all 
for Humphrey. “Andrine” is Humphrey’s 
Aunt Andrine Grimes of Lily, S. Dak. (“It’s 
amazing how many relatives and friends 
from South Dakota and Minnesota I meet 
in Wisconsin—last night an old friend of 
dad's was in the crowd.’’) 

Now Delavan. As usual, the Humphrey 
campaign is running late. A brief stop is 
scheduled at the State school for the deaf. 
The children are at lunch. Humphrey insists 
on shaking hands with all 132. He quickly 
learns a few sign language symbols and uses 
them to his delight and that of the chil- 
dren. The Senator’s eyes are misty as he 
departs and, out in the yard, he warmly 
hugs the small boys who cluster around him. 

The driver has fixed a reclining seat in 
the bus. “The Senator won’t spend 5 
minutes there,’”’ chortles an aide. HUMPHREY 
doesn’t. He’s advising aides what to do at 
the next stop, or scolding about their wast- 
fulness with literature and campaign but- 
tons. He’s announcing how next week’s tour 
will be more efficient. (“There’ll be an ad- 
vance car and a trailing car.”) He's talking 
with your wandering editorial writer about 
congressional progress, outlook for the Ge- 
neva disarmament conference and Nikita 
Khrushchev. (‘We've got to get over the 
idea that he’s just a vodka drinking fat 
boy.”) He’s musing out loud: “I love small 
towns; I’ll bet I’ve campaigned in every 
small town in Minnesota.” He's bantering 
or telling some anecdote. 


(“It’s a dandy; your husband will- 
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Like the one about the pig sign in front 
of the Humphrey Brothers drugstore in 
Huron, S. Dak.: “We decided to remodel. 
The pig sign, advertising cholera serum, had 
been there since dad started the business. 
Brother and I said the pig was a disgrace 
and had to go. Dad said this would be a 
terrible mistake, the farmers wouldn’t know 
how to find the store. We won out. The 
pig went. And so did some of our farm 
business. So the pig went back, big as life. 
Only now it’s in neon lights.” 

Someone called HumMPHREY a human dy- 
namo. It’s a good description. He’s first of 
the party up in the morning, last to bed 
at night, first out of the bus. 

His speeches, chronically too long, have 
been trimmed for this campaign. He has 
eliminated (usually) the triple explanation, 
the multiple description, the “this suggests 
another subject.” He hates prepared texts. 
His impromptu speeches have emotional and 
political bite. Still, he is at his best in 
smaller groups, where flamboyant oratory 
does not overwhelm the man’s intensity and 
conviction. 

His attack is the broadside variety. 
(“Nixon and company will give us a snow 
job that will make these Wisconsin bliz- 
zards look like tropical breezes.) His plat- 
form humor is strictly Midwest. (‘“Khru- 
shchey treats us like Grandpa Buck used to 
treat his chilblains—first he put his foot in 
hot water, then cold water, then he did it 
over and over again.”) 

HuBERT HuMPHREY is fundamentally a 
grandchild of prairie populism, a son of the 
great depression, an apostle of the New Deal. 
(“I’m an idealist, a progressive, a liberal.’’) 
By nature, by background, he is aiming 
much of his current campaign at workers, 
farmers, and the many who consider them- 
selves neglected or ill treated by society or 
Uncle Sam. (Said the old man in Jackett’s 
bar at Delavan: “I’ve been here 42 years, 
never made enough to get out, wonder what 
HuMPHREY will do for me.”) But the senior 
Senator from Minnesota is also talking se- 
riously and knowingly about foreign policy, 
disarmament, the missile gap, national 
growth, and other major problems of our 
times. 

With his opponent, Senator KENNeEpy, of 
Massachusetts, he is responsibly conducting 
the preliminaries of the great dialog that 
will challenge the American people until 
they go to the polls in November to choose 
their leadership for the next 4 years. 

“The eyes of the Nation are upon you,” 
these distinguished Senators are telling the 
people of Wisconsin. 

The truth is in their words. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am a 
sponsor of the amendment which is be- 
fore the Senate, with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] and 11 other 
Members. I think it is so important to 
the issue now before the Senate that I 
am pleased we have had the opportu- 
nity to discuss it in the Senate, and I 
am glad the purpose of the amendment 
has been explained so fully. I hope 
very much that those who are opposed 
may also find whatever holes they think 
are in it and give us an opportunity to 
answer their points. 

I realize we shall probably be faced 
with a motion to table. I hope very 
much that motion will not succeed, but 
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that the Senate, because I feel this is a 
proposition which should be voted upon 
on its merits, will support the amend- 
ment on its merits. 

I make that statement for this reason, 
Mr. President. Let us remember that 
the referee plan came from the Attorney 
General. It was his plan. It is essen- 
tially the administration’s thought on 
how we can more nearly assure the vot- 
ing right to those anywhere in the coun- 
try—and particularly those in that area 
where the Civil Rights Commission 
found, in a most authoritative way, by 
three of its members from the North and 
three of its members from the South— 
and let us never forget that fact—that 
the voting right was being denied to 
those entitled to it. 

Mr. President, I think there ought to 
be written, in letters of fire, here on the 
floor of the Senate, one sentence from 
page 134 of the report of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, namely: 

Our investigations have revealed further 
that many Negro American citizens find it 
difficult, and often impossible, to vote. 


And then the findings of fact on page 
138, where the Commission stated: 

The Commission finds that the lack of an 
affirmative duty to constitute boards of reg- 
istrars, or failure to discharge or enforce 
such duiy under State law, and the failure 
of such boards to function on particular 
occasion or for long periods of time, or to 
restrict periods of function to such limited 
periods of time as to make it impossible for 
most citizens to register, are devices by 
which the right to vote is denied to citizens 
of the United States by reason of their race 
or color. 


Mr. President, it seems to me the 
quality of indignation has died and has 
been lost if those words do not rouse the 
Senate and the House to passage of an 
efiective bill to assure that this cannot 
and shall not happen in these United 
States. 

And so, Mr. President, let us remem- 
ber that the plan with which we were 
faced was the plan of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. It was not God-given and omnis- 
cient. It was the best the Attorney Gen- 
eral could devise. 

I, together with others in the field, 
considered the Attorney General's plan 
perfectly constitutional, but we did feel, 
in view of the fact that it was tied in 
with judicial proceedings and was a part 
of judicial proceedings, that its par- 
ticularized application and the possibil- 
ities of delay which ensue in court pro- 
ceedings, of which the referee plan 
would be a part, demanded some other, 
more expeditious way of seeing that 
there could register and vote thousands 
and thousands of citizens who had been 
disenfranchised as the Civil Rights Com- 
mission found they had been. 

Mr. President, this is a problem which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CiarK], I, and others interested in this 
field did not create. This is a problem 
of decades—not of years, but of dec- 
ades—of discrimination against Negro 
citizens by virtue of their color. 

So when we computed the percentage 
of whites that were registered in South- 
ern States and the percentage of Negroes 
that were registered in Southern States, 
we came up with the astounding differ- 
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ence of 1,800,000 American citizens who 
were not registered in the Negro group, 
who would have been registered had they 
had the same percentage of registra. 
tions as the white group. 

Mr. President, they may not choose to 
register, but at least they should have 
the opportunity to do so. The Civil] 
Rights Commission found clearly that 
they were denied the right to do so under 
color of State law, and notwithstanding 
the oath that every official takes to obey 
the Constitution of the United States, 

Under those circumstances, therefore, 
many of my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle—and let us assume that we 
on this side of the aisle were loyal to the 
administration’s proposal, the referee 
plan—a large and distinguished group of 
our colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle had other ideas, and they said, 
“Let us go back to the Civil Rights Com- 
mission’s own prescription for this dif- 
ficulty which it itself found, and that is 
the appointment of Federal registrars by 
the President of the United States as the 
way in which large-scale registration, 
and therefore large-scale voting, could 
be accomplished.” That would be so not 
because there would be wholesale qual- 
ifications where qualifications were not 
deserved. The law is very clear that it is 
State qualifications which apply, and not 
Federal qualifications. The effort pro- 
ceeded on the proposition that the wrong 
had been so widespread and long endur- 
ing that it took a remedy greater than 
that which was offered to us by the At- 
torney General. 

Therefore, that group, and others on 
this side of the aisle with a like mind, 
presented a prescription to the Senate 
for that purpose, the plan of the Civil 
Rights Commission. The Senate in its 
wisdom determined to turn that down. 
Whether we could have had 8 or 10 or 
15 more votes if other Members of the 
Senate who were absent had been pres- 
ent is an academic question. The fact is 
that a majority of the Senate turned the 
proposition down. Therefore, we came 
to the judgment that we should make 
this proposal before we came to the re- 
grettable conclusion that there was no 
other alternative than the referee plan— 
which is a limited alternative. Indeed, I 
read the words of my colleague from 
Pennsylvania {[Mr. CLarK] on that sub- 
ject, wrung from his heart, because this 
is a subject on which we feel deeply. He 
said if he had to do it, if that was the 
only alternative, he would vote for the 
referee plan with a heavy heart. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his kind words. I think I said at the 
time that if I were faced with the al- 
ternative of voting for a reasonably good 
referee bill or no bill at all, I would feel 
compelled to vote for a referee bill; but 
I did not then say, and I do not now 
say, if we were faced with a weak and 
watered-down referee bill which required 
Negro citizens to go back and again face 
the registrars, I would vote for it. I 
have grave doubts whether I would vote 
for that kind of bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I concur with what my 
colleague has said. Those were his 
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words, and I am looking at the record 
of what he said, at page 5745 of the 
Recorp for March 16, 1960. 

We therefore felt it our duty to try 
to bring before the Senate, almost as a 
last resort, yet another proposal of the 
most moderate and conservative charac- 
ter, which would yet give this opportu- 
nity for the registration of the large 
numbers of citizens who are involved 
and at the same time not do away with 
the referee proposal. 

For this purpose, Mr. President, there 
were delegated, from the Republican 
side of the aisle, three of our number 
who are lawyers by profession, and from 
the other side of the aisle also three 
Senators who are lawyers by profession. 
We got together and did our utmost to 
come up with some proposal for the 
Senate which would at least go some 
way. If it could not go the way of the 
registrar plan, which, I repeat, is the 
best plan, it could at least go some way 
toward dealing with the very grave 
problem of the very large number of 
people who have to be registered if jus- 
tice is to be done. 

We came up with the amendment 
which is sponsored by this group of 
Senators. I should like to read these 
names. It is not only sponsored by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and myself, 
but also by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BarTLETT], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmirE], the 
Senator from Michigan |[Mr. McNamara], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WitiiaMs], and the Senator fron Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scotr]. 

Mr. President, I do not think there 
has been another amendment before the 
Senate as controverted as this one—we 
have had amendments which have had 
practically unanimous votes—which 
had as much sponsorship as this par- 
ticular solution, which seemed even to 
very conservative Senators to be a rea- 
sonable effort to meet the exigency posed 
for us by the report of the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that to the 
Senate for the reason that this is the 
best we have been able to devise. Mem- 
bers of the Senate who favor getting 
this job done, when they read the REcorp 
tomorrow, should bear in mind that we 
have no other alternative to offer them. 
This is it. If they do not approve of this 
Proposition we cannot offer them any 
other alternative except the straight 
voting referee plan, and that, in my 
view—and I think in the view of all of 
us on the civil rights side—is inade- 
quate to the purpose. We may have to 
take it if even it has any vestige of 
effectiveness when we get through with 
the legislative process, as the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLaRK] has 
Said, but it is inadequate to the broad 
Purpose of giving an opportunity for 
registration to the tens of thousands of 
People who for all practical purposes 
have been disfranchised. 

_Mr. President, why is this a conserva- 
tive alternative? It is because it turns 
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on the fulcrum of a decided case. Let 
me repeat: It turns upon the fulcrum 
of a decided case. It is completely on 
the other side of the road from the 
registrar proposal, because the registrar 
proposal would turn upon an executive 
decision by the President. Under the 
registrar proposal, if the President de- 
cided there was a pattern or practice of 
discrimination in a certain area then the 
President could appoint the registrar. 
Under the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and myself, 
if in a case there was evident a pattern 
or practice of discrimination there 
would result a finding of fact and law 
contained in the decision in the court 
which would touch off the possibility of 
the appointing of a Federal enrollment 
officer. 

Mr. President, such a case might be 
started by the Attorney General him- 
self, or it might be started by an indi- 
vidual. The Attorney General might 
intervene in such a case. Such a case 
would be limited to the area in which 
the discrimination occurred. In our 
opinion, the most convenient area for 
the administration of a plan of this kind 
is a county or a congressional district. 

Mr. President, let me emphasize that 
the touchstone of anything to be done 
under the amendment we have offered is 
a decided case—a decided case which 
finds a pattern or practice of the dep- 
rivation, on the grounds of race or 
color, of the right to register or to vote 
in any election for individuals in a cer- 
tain community. 

My. President, if there is such a deci- 
sion, then we will have every element of 
a judicial finding of fact under which we 
will have a right to bring into action the 
15th amendment and the idea of appro- 
priate legislation under the 15th amend- 
ment for the purpose of making it effec- 
tive. 

This question of constitutionality of 
what we are about to do, Mr. President, 
it seems to me, is settled beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt by the most re- 
cently decided case of United States 
against Raines, the decision having been 
handed down on February 29, 1960. Mr. 
President, it seems to me crystal clear 
that a quotation from that decision in 
the most explicit terms makes constitu- 
tional the amendment which we are pro- 
posing, when the decision says—and I 
quote from page 7 of the decision: 

And as to the application of the statute 
called for by the complaint— 


That is, the 1957 Civil Rights Act— 


whatever precisely may be the reach of the 
15th amendment, it is enough to say that the 
conduct charged—discrimination by State 
officials, within the course of their official 
duties, against the voting rights of US. citi- 
zens, on grounds of race or color—is cer- 
tainly, as “State action” and the clearest 
form of it, subject to the ban of that amend- 
ment, and that legislation designed to deal 
with such discrimination is “appropriate 
legislation’? under it. It makes no differ- 
ence that the discrimination in question, if 
State action, is also violative of State law. 


Then the Court goes on to nail that 
down and copper rivet it, to say that one 
does not’have to even exhaust within the 
State all of his administrative remedies. 
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The Court says—and again I quote from 
the same page of the opinion: 

The argument is that the ultimate voice 
of the State has not spoken, since higher 
echelons of authority in the State might re- 
vise the appellees’ action. 


The appellees in this case are the 
registrars: 

It is, however, established as a funda- 
mental proposition that every State official, 
high and low, is bound by the 14th and 15th 
amendments (see Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. ~ 
1, 16-19). We think this Court has already 
made it clear that it follows from this that 
Congress has the power to provide for the 
correction of the constitutional violations of 
every such Official without regard to the 
presence of other authority in the State that 
might possibly revise their actions. 


Mr. President, it is rare that we get so 
clear a declaration from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the very 
essential facts, at the very time of the 
debate upon proposed legislation of this 
kind, that proposed legislation is consti- 
tutional. 

I do not think, Mr. President, it can ~ 
be seriously argued by anyone, in view of 
this decision, whatever may be the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General or others, 
that what we are seeking to do is any- 
thing but absolutely constitutional. 

Mr. President, to buttress that prop- 
osition, if it needs buttressing—it al- 
ready comes from the highest authority 
in the land—we have the testimony of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States before the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, February 5, 1960. 
The Attorney General said: 

The Constitution does not leave the Gov- 
ernment established by it powerless to act 
effectively to eliminate racial discrimination 
in voting. Section 2 of the amendment ex- 
pressly confers upon Congress power to en- 
force the prohibition against State-supported 
racial discrimination in elections of any 
kind, both State and Federal. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
again is exactly to the same effect as the 
Raines case decision. 

Mr. President, because this, with all of 
us, has been a studious labor, a labor in 
which we have tried to get the finest 
thinking in the United States on this 
subject, a group of us went to the trouble 
of enlisting the aid of a whole group of 
law school professors at Yale Law School 
and the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The professors also came 
up with the absolute finding of consti- 
tutionality of proposed legislation com- 
bining, as we are combining in our 
amendment, the two ideas of an official 
appointed on the executive level and an 
Official appointed by the court, an offi- 
cial referee, both of which are contained 
in the amendment. 

Mr. President, we make it very clear 
that once the finding is made that there 
is a pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of race or color, in- 
voking thereby the 15th amendment, 
there certainly can be no question about 
the propriety of that finding made in a 
case, and the Congress may adopt an 
appropriate remedy applicable to all elec- 
tions, State and Federal. 

Mr. President, all these law professors 
find very clearly that this is an entirely 
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appropriate remedy; that is, the provi- 
sion which we have for the appointment 
of an Official either by the executive de- 
partment or by the court to deal with 
this question of registration, where, by 
color of law, there has been a default on 
the part of State officials. 

Mr. DIRKSEN rose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield to 
my colleague from Illinois, with the un- 
derstanding that I shall not lose my 
right to the floor, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS Of New Jersey in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from New York? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to read 
into the Recorp, in connection with the 
pending amendment, a letter which I 
have received by hand today from the 
Attorney General. The letter reads as 
follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: You have asked for my 
comments upon the Clark-Javits amendment 
(3-11-60—B) to section 3 of your amend- 
ment (2-24-60—I) to H.R. 8315. Essentially, 
the Clark-Javits amendment would combine 
a voting referee proposal with the so-called 
enrollment officer procedures proposed by 
Senator HENNINGS (3-10-60—F). 

Supporters of the Federal enrollment pro- 
posal contend that it is a stronger meas- 
ure than the administration’s referee pro- 
posal. Thisisnotso. Asa practical matter, 
it would be worthless. It is for that rea- 
son that the administration is strongly 
opposed to it. 

The defects of the Federal enrollment 
proposal cannot be avoided simply by adding 
the proposal to the voting referee plan. 

Stated very simply, the Federal enrollment 
proposal would be totally ineffective, except 
in cases of voluntary compliance by State 
Officials, because it does not provide any 
practical method of enforcement. It would 
provide the Negro with an opportunity to 
have his name enrolled by a Federal enroll- 
ment officer, but it does not provide any 
effective way to insure that State officials 
will allow the Negro to vote. 

It provides that when a State election offi- 
cial refuses to honor a Federal enrollment 
certificate and denies the Negro the right 
to vote, a suit for an injunction may there- 
after be started by the Attorney General on 
behalf of those who have been deprived of 
the right to vote. Such equitable relief 
would be of no value, because by the time 
the lawsuit was concluded the election would 
be over. 

The act by the State officials of refusing 
to honor a certificate of the enrollment officer 
would not subject them to actions for con- 
tempt of court, for they would not have 
disobeyed an outstanding injunction. 

Nor does the fact that the officials would 
be subject to criminal penalties breathe life 
into the Federal enrollment proposal, be- 
cause, as I have stated on many occasions, 
criminal remedies in this fleld are of little 
or no value. 

By way of contrast, under the voting ref- 
eree proposal, there would be an outstand- 
ing court order requiring State officials to 
permit Negroes named in the order to vote. 
Any failure to comply with this order would 
permit the court to proceed immediately to 
hold them in contempt and impose a sen- 
tence of 45 days in jail or $1,000 fine. 
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I should like to use this opportunity again 
to emphasize that it is not enough, as the 
authors of the Clark-Javits amendment ap- 
parently believe, to pass a bill that simply 
assures Negroes of the right to register. 

In an apparent failure to appreciate this 
simple truth, the authors of the Clark-Javits 
amendment would also emasculate the voting 
referee proposal. 

I would particularly call attention to sub- 
section (b)(2), page 3, of the Clark-Javits 
amendment, which provides that an order 
declaring an applicant qualified to vote “shall 
become effective 20 days after the issuance 
of such order and notice thereof to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, unless any person named 
therein shall have been registered by appro- 
priate State officials in the intervening pe- 
riod, in which case the order may be vacated 
on application duly made as to the registra- 
tion of such person.” 

Such a provision emasculates the voting 
referee proposal and would make a farce of 
any bill which included it. In practice, it 
would mean that after a Negro has applied 
to the Federal court and has proven his quali- 
fications before the judge or a referee and the 
court has issued an order certifying him as 
qualified to vote, a State official could com- 
pletely wipe out the binding effect of that 
court order simply by placing the Negro’s 
name in a registration book. Once this was 
done, and the court order was vacated, State 
election officials would be under absolutely 
no compulsion from Federal process to per- 
mit the Negro to vote. It is the right to 
vote, and not merely the right to register, 
that the 15th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion guarantees to the Negro citizen. 

To summarize, then, the Clark-Javits pro- 
posal suffers from a fatal illness—it cannot 
be enforced. It is simply an enrollment 
scheme providing no guarantees that the 
Negro will be permitted to vote not now con- 
tained in the Constitution and present laws. 
If added to the voting referee proposal of 
the administration, it would not only clutter 
it up with worthless provisions, but would 
seriously weaken it. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General, 


I think it can be taken from that that 
the Attorney General believes that the 
proposal now before us would not only be 
worthless in some respects, but would, 
in effect, weaken the so-called referee 
proposal with which we have been deal- 
ing, and which has been approved by the 
House of Representatives. 

I thought, in fairness to my distin- 
guished friend from New York and my 
very esteemed compatriot from Pennsyl- 
vania, that this letter should be read into 
the Recorp at an early time in the pro- 
ceedings today, so that the letter may be 
available. 

Having now deposited it on the desk 
for the purposes of the Recorp, I have 
made it subject to examination by any 
Senator who cares to look at it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I promise not to tear it 
up after it reaches the desk. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
the Attorney General makes it abun- 
dantly clear that he has no high esti- 
mate of the amendment which is pend- 
ing; so I earnestly hope, as I have stated 
heretofore, with my fondest respect for 
the authors, that when tomorrow we 
finally get around to disposing of this 
amendment by way of a vote on a motion 
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to table which I shall make, the motion 
to table will be favorably considered by 
the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to my colleague from Illinois for 
giving us notice of the opposition of the 
Attorney General to this proposal, of 
which we were well aware. 

I should like to state also that I think 
the words used by the Attorney Genera] 
could be reversed. He calls this proposal] 
worthless and ineffective. I say, with all 
respect, that I must reject the words 
“worthless” and “ineffective” used in the 
opinion, because it fails to take account 
of the language of our amendment, and 
it fails to take account of the fact that 
we have added a revision to our amend- 
ment which is contained in the House 
bill, and which provides exactly for the 
contingencies of delay in the event that 
an application is filed in respect of an 
election so that the applicant may vote 
in that election. This particular amend- 
ment occurs at page 6, line 16, of our 
amendment, and, as I say, carries over 
a@ provision which is now incorporated in 
the referee plan in the House bill. It 
reads as follows: 

(10) Applications pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be determined expeditiously. In 
the case of any application filed twenty or 
more days prior to an election which is un- 
determined by the time of such election, the 
court shall issue an order authorizing the 
applicant to vote provisionally. In the case 
of an application filed within twenty days 
prior to an election, the court, in its discre- 
tion, may make such an order. In either 
case, the order shall make appropriate pro- 
vision for the impounding of the applicant's 
ballot pending determination of the appll- 
cation. The court may take any other ac- 
tion, and may authorize such referee or such 
other person as it may designate to carry 
out the provisions of this subsection and to 
enforce its decrees. This subsection shall in 
no way be construed as a limitation upon 
the existing powers of the court. 


So that we give the court full power to 
act. I believe that the Attorney General 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
I, as lawyers, and all our other col- 
leagues, feel that there is ground here 
for a legitimate difference of opinion. 
We also feel that does not necessarily 
invalidate what we are trying to do. It 
depends on what is contained in the 
amendment, and what the text of it may 
mean. 

As to the first point which is made, 
and which I believe is very important, 
let us remember that what we are doing 
is merely carrying over the Attorney 
General’s own previous amendment for 
the appointment of referees. All we 
have done is added to it a part which 
the Attorney General apparently finds 
objectionable. All we have done is given 
the State an opportunity to repair what 
the court finds to be in dereliction, and 
that provision seems to be a very attrac- 
tive provision in the opinion of other 
Senators, in that it gives the State an 
opportunity to repair what is contained 
in the decree of the court. At the same 
time we give an opportunity, under the 
amendment which I have read, to make 
sure that no such action will frustrate 
the will of the court. 

I am grateful to the Senator from Il- 
linois for giving us an opportunity 
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answer the Attorney General, and what 
we say is not said out of disrespect to 
him, because he is a lawyer and he is en- 
titled to his opinion, as we are also; but 
as to the objection of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to our amendment under which we 
give the State an opportunity to purge 
itself of the power of the injunction. 

We have made it possible for State 
officials to purge themselves by register- 
ing the persons applying. If the court 
has any reason to doubt the good faith 
of the efforts being made in this situa- 
tion—and this is the same court which 
has issued the injunction in the first 
place—if the court has reason to doubt 
the good faith of these officials in regis- 
tering the people, the court is not 
obliged to vacate the injunction. 

We believe that every effort should be 
made to give these Officials the oppor- 
tunity to purge themselves. That is 
why we have drawn this provision re- 
garding the good faith of the State, 
unless the court has reason to suspect 
that it will not act, and in that case 
the court has authority to refuse to 
vacate the injunction. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course we will an- 
swer the Attorney General’s letter at 
much greater length after we have had 
an opportunity to study it. Now we 
are really stating what amounts to a 
curbstone opinion on the letter, with- 
out having an opportunity to study it at 
length. We have only heard it read 
once. I should like to call the attention 
of my friend from New York to what ap- 
pears to be the major point which the 
Attorney General has made in his letter. 
The Attorney General speaks about the 
turning back of the registered voter at 
the polling place after he has been 
registered by an enrollment officer, and 
he makes the point that this would not 
constitute contempt of court. I would 
like to point out that at this point there 
would have already been a court finding 
of a pattern of discrimination, issued 
after full adversary proceedings. The 
Attorney General says that contempt 
proceedings would not be applicable; that 
all that could be done would be to start an 
injunction suit, which would not be de- 
termined until after the election. I dis- 
agree with that point of the Attorney 
General. 

I wonder if my friend does not agree 
with me that what would be done if this 
amendment were enacted is what is 
done now in every State under the elec- 
tion laws of the various States, which 
is that when a person is challenged at 
the polls, he has the right to go to the 
election court and get a temporary re- 
straining order enforcing his right to 
vote, and that such an order would per- 
mit him to cast his ballot provisionally. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree with 
my friend from Pennsylvania. In other 
words, we would be giving that person 
exactly the same opportunity and the 
mnegg safeguard which the law allows 

Mr. CLARK. I think that disposes of 
the main objection of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, which I personally find groundless. 
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I agree that the Attorney General is en- 
titled to his opinion. In this instance, 
however, I do not believe it is a very 
good opinion. I wonder if my friend 
would not agree that since provisional 
voting would be permitted, the primary 
objection of the Attorney General to the 
enrollment officer procedure falls. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think so. I would also 
point out to my colleague the point 
which he has already noted himself, that 
a@ person who is enrolled is permitted 
to cast his vote subject to challenge. 

Mr. CLARK. A temporary restraining 
order could easily be issued. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. I would also point 
out, with respect to the Federal enroll- 
ment provision, that a person in charge 
of the voting booth would risk running 
afoul of a criminal provision if he denied 
the opportunity afforded by this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that 
what we have before us is the fact that 
the Attorney General has stated his po- 
sition, and that perhaps we should be 
afforded the opportunity to make more 
deliberate reply to it. I agree with my 
colleague from Pennsylvania that we 
should do more than just hear the letter 
read; that we should answer it. How- 
ever, I must say that I was acquainted 
with the points the Attorney General 
makes in his argument, as they had been 
made to me before. 

But I think it is very clear that the 
Attorney General believes that the best 
plan is the voting referee plan. What I 
fail to understand is why a greater op- 
portunity than is afforded by the Attor- 
ney General’s referee plan would not be 
equally satisfactory to those who favor 
providing the voting rights to which the 
people are entitled. In other words, 
what is wrong with having two strings 
to the bow, instead of one string, espe- 
cially when we are dealing with such 
vast numbers as we are dealing with 
here? The essential argument for the 
Federal enrollment officer aspect of our 
amendment is that we are dealing in 
such large numbers. To keep abreast 
of that situation, once we open the gates 
to enrollment and voting by the thou- 
sands of people who have been denied, 
we must establish a more comprehen- 
Sive approach. It will be necessary to 
have more of these officers than can be 
contemplated in the court proceeding 
through the appointment of a court 
referee. 

One other argument appeals to me 
in this matter, which I believe is very 
important. If we all agree that what 
we are seeking is to provide the right to 
vote, and if there seems to be a very 
broad unanimity of feeling on that sub- 
ject, why do we continue to lay this 
matter solely upon the courts? Why is 
the executive department, under a man- 
date of the legislative department, also 
not brought into this situation? In 
short, is it fair simply to say that the 
judiciary is to carry, as it has in the 
matter of school desegregation, the 
whole responsibility and the whole ad- 
ministration of the act? Many persons, 
indeed, argue that either limitations will 
be imposed in terms of very few cases 
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and very few people affected by the 
enrollment, or the whole judicial system 
will break down, so large are the numbers 
involved. 

As a sheer administrative matter, it is 
necessary to provide another way in 
which to act, so that the courts will not 
be absolutely loaded down with cases. 

So we have come to the conclusicn 
that the right plan is, for the generality 
of cases, to appoint a Federal enrollment 
officer where the hard-core resistance of 
a group of State cfficials is not involved. 
But where a brick wall is encountered, 
the referee procedure would be applied, a 
procedure which is related to the con- 
tempt power of the courts. In that way, 
the entire judicial machinery will be 
relieved of a tremendous burden, if the 
cases are really in the numbers they 
ought to be, considering the discrimina- 
tion which has been practiced. On the 
other hand, we make it certain that for 
the hard-core cases there are voting 
referee provisions. 

It seems to me that this is adapting a 
remedy to a difficulty and to the prac- 
ticalities of a situation far better than 
the referee proposal standing by itself. 

Rather than having weakened the At- 
torney General’s referee plan, I think 
we have strengthened the whole pro- 
posal in terms of providing the maximum 
opportunity for voting to those who have 
been discriminated against in such large 
numbers—in the thousands. We have 
done so by providing an administrative 
procedure and an administrative of- 
ficial appointed by the President, operat- 
ing in such a way as not to burden the 
courts. This will be of enormous help 
in disposing of the multiplicity of cases 
in which discrimination is involved. We 
have done so by providing for provisional 
voting, but giving the State an opportu- 
nity—and it may be vital in some cases— 
to purge itself of what the injunction 
provides, if the State shows the desire 
and the capability, in the eyes of the 
court, to do what the court requires by 
its injunction. 

Finally, we have eliminated the re- 
dundant requirement for an individual 
applicant to go back again to the very 
registrar or registrars, who are not 
there, or who have discriminated against 
him, which is a feature of the referee 
plan of the Attorney General. That is 
completely unnecessary, once the court 
has found a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination, because many persons will 
not go back, for fear of reprisals, wheth- 
er economic or social. 

Equity says that when an act is de- 
monstrably futile, it need not be per- 
formed again; as, for example, where a 
demand is demonstrably futile, it need 
not be repeated. Certainly a finding of 
a pattern or practice of a denial of a 
right to register and to vote would dem- 
onstrate that a new individual demand 
for the right to vote would be futile. 

For all these reasons, I believe the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] 
and I and our colleagues have presented 
to the Senate a reasonable—indeed, a 
moderate—modei of the right way in 
which to cope with the practical as well 
as the legal aspects of a very major prob- 
lem of our time. 
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I would be less than true to my own 
conscience if I did not repeat what I 
said earlier: That the matter of dis- 
crimination in the field of voting, and 
in other fields, too—but certainly in the 
field of voting—beyond any question is 
absolutely intolerable in the face of our 
domestic situation and in the face of the 
world situation, as is evidenced by what 
is happening in the Union of South 
Africa, which is an evidence of the deep 
stirring which is taking place in the 
world. 

It is up to us, not to find paliative 
remedies or the easiest remedies; it is up 
to us to find remedies appropriate to 
the situation. That is what I believe 
our amendment offers to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
debate on several voting rights amend- 
ments fully illustrates the position many 
of us have taken upon the matter for 
the past month, namely, that the Sen- 
ate should never undertake to write on 
the floor of the Senate a complicated 
and technical bill without the benefit of 
public hearings and without the benefit 
of acommittee report. It has been diffi- 
cult for Senators to know what was in 
a given amendment when it was called 
up for discussion. 

For instance, last week the Clark 
amendment, to amend section 3 of the 
Dirksen bill, was called up. That 
amendment was debated for a day, and 
then it was withdrawn. The Douglas 
amendment was called up before any of 
us could even find out the difference be- 
tween the Clark amendment and the 
Douglas amendment. After a day or 
more of debate, the Douglas amendment 
was laid on the table. 

Last Friday, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
said he would call up, on yesterday, his 
amendment. It turned out that the 
Clark amendment, which was designated 
“3-11-60—B,” and the Javits amend- 
ment, which is designated ‘‘3-18-60—B,” 
were the same. But it took a good deal 
of study to find that cut. Yet before 
we started debate on the Javits amend- 
ment, we found that it had again been 
changed, to include a section which the 
Senator from New York mentioned just 
before he concluded. So the amend- 
ment now contains a provision con- 
cerning provisional voting, a provision 
which has been so vigorously criticized 
on the House side. 

It is in the same language as will be 
contained in the House bill. 

The junior Senator from Virginia could 
find nowhere in his vocabulary language 
stronger than that used by the Attorney 
General of the United States in con- 
demning the pending voting amend- 
ment—the Javits amendment. He said, 
as I understood the letter recently read 
by the distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], that the amendment was 
worthless; that it had a fatal illness; that 
instead of doing any good, it would undo 
any good that might be done by what 
was left of the Rogers voting-referee 
proposal. 

The junior Senator from Virginia 
could not find any stronger language 
than that. In fact, he would hesitate to 
go quite so far in criticism of distin- 
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guished colleagues. Needless to say, he 
agrees very fully with the Attorney Gen- 
eral that it is not a good amendment. 
But he also feels that the substitute 
proposed by the Attorney General is not 
a@ good amendment, either. Both 
amendments are unconstitutional. 

This all illustrates, Mr. President, the 
difficulty we have been encountering ever 
since the debate started on February 15 
to ascertain exactly what was before us 
for action, and the necessity for having 
the benefit of an analysis of the meaning 
of the language and the benefit of a well 
considered report by a committee of 
competent lawyers, such as those who 
serve on the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which is where these bills should proper- 
ly be handled and reported in due time, 
after hearings, to the Senate. 

But instead of that, we are confronted 
with bills and measures which are so 
voluminous that they have been referred 
to by their weight—as weighing between 
5 pounds and 6 pounds—rather than by 
their titles; and as soon as we try to 
analyze one amendment or one bill, 
then—as has been shown in regard to 
the voting-procedure amendment—we 
are confronted with a new amendment. 

The new Javits amendment, which is 
labeled ‘“3-18-60-B,” as amended on 
March 21, 1960—yesterday—would 
amend section 3 of the Dirksen substi- 
tute. Section 3 of the Dirksen substi- 
tue now requires the retention of voting 
records for 3 years! This provision 
would be retained in the Javits amend- 
ment; and to it would be added a court 
registration procedure, a voting referee 
procedure somewhat like the proposal of 
the Attorney General, and a voting regis- 
trar procedure based upon the proposal 
of the Civil Rights Commission, making 
use of what would be called Federal en- 
rollment officers. In addition, the use 
of registrars would be required, although 
the Senator from Missouri [My. HEn- 
NINGS] says the use of registrars would 
be unconstitutional, and he says He could 
not accept such a provision; and the 
Attorney General said that the use of 
registrars would be unconstitutional, and 
said they would be worthless, and that 
such a provision would suffer from a 
fatal defect. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. First, I should 
like to finish my sentence. 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly; I thought the 
Senator had done so. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. The _  sen- 
tence is a little long, but it leads up to 
the fact that the amendment—which 
we are now debating—the amendment of 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania— 
embodies what the Attorney General 
said is no good and is unconstitutional. 
It embodies a part of the proposal of the 
Attorney General, but the Attorney Gen- 
eral said it does so in a way that nullifies 
it; and, in addition, it still leaves in the 
Dirksen bill all of section 7, which is the 
proposal of the Attorney General. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). Does 
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the Senator from Virginia yicid to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield now. 

Mr. CLARK. I was interested in the 
sotto voce remark which my good friend, 
the Senator from Alabama, relayed to my 
equally good friend, the Senator from 
Virginia, namely, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral had said the enrollment procedure 
here proposed was unconstitutional. [| 
wonder where and when he said so, he- 
cause I have before me his letter, and in 
reading it quickly I do not find in it any 
claim by him that this proposal is un- 
constitutional, nor do I recall that at any 
time prior to writing this letter the At- 
torney General said that any provision 
of the Clark-Javits amendment was un- 
constitutional. I wonder when the At- 
torney General said it was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I was mentioning 
the various registrar provisions which 
were before the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. When the Attorney 
General testified on the last day—mind 
you—his bill had not even been intro- 
duced; it was not introduced until a week 
later. Think of that. Yet it is what is 
claimed to be the heart of this proposed 
legislation, as presented by the Attorney 
General. On the last day of the hearing 
he said that all those registrar bills or 
amendments were of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. 

Does the Senator from Pennsylvania 
want me to take time to read the exact 
language which appears in the hearings, 
or does the Senator challenge my state- 
ment that the Attorney General said 
that? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not challenge the 
Senator’s statement that the Attorney 
General made a passing reference to the 
possible unconstituticnality of registrar 
proposals; but I do state that I do not 
believe the Attorney General ever ex- 
pressed a definite opinion that they were 
unconstitutional. It seems to me to be 
clear, beyond peradventure of doubt, 
that they are not unconstitutional, and 
that, instead, they are perfectly consti- 
tutional. 

If the Senator from Virginia, wishes to 
sustain the suggestion of the Attorney 
General, I shall be happy to hear him 
argue it. But I do not understand how 
any lawyer who has practiced in the 
courts or argued appeals could assert 
that there is anything unconstitutional 
about the registrar proposal. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The _ Attorney 
General said they were of doubtful con- 
stitutionality—which was diplomatic 
language on his part, because some of 
them had Republican sponsors. That 
statement by him means—to me—that 
if I were called on, as Attorney General, 
to enforce them, I would feel that I 
would lose out before I even got started. 
And the Attorney General asked that 
they be thrown aside, and that what he 
proposed be considered instead. 

Mr. President, I had planned to read 
extensively from the testimony I gave 
before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, before the time when the 
Attorney General testified there. But 
the hour is late, and I do not now ex- 
pect to do so. However, I shall tum 
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that testimony over to my colleague, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hitt]; and 
I have marked a section where the At- 
torney General condemned the regis- 
trar provisions or proposals. Evidently 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is not 
too familiar with that testimony. So, 
for his benefit, we shall read it to him, 
from the record. However, it is rather 
difficult in a minute’s time to put one’s 
finger on the exact point, page after 


e. 
=. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am reasonably famil- 
iar with what the Attorney General 
said. I am in disagreement with his 
suggestion that any registrar proposal is 
unconstitutional; and nothing which 
could be found in the testimony, which 
I would be happy to listen to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia read, would make me 
think any better than I now think of 
the opinion of the Attorney General. 

Does the Senator from Virginia re- 
gard the Attorney General of the United 
States as a great constitutional lawyer 
whose opinions are entitled to be re- 
garded by Senators as convincing? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will do me the honor 
of remaining here and listening to the 
remainder of my speech and will listen 
to the criticism of the legality of the pro- 
posal of the Attorney General, the Sena- 
tor will find his answer. 

Mr. CLARK. It will be my privilege 
to do so, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as I have had a brief interchange 
with one of the sponsors of the amend- 
ment, I wish to call his attention to the 
following in the amendment: 


The refusal 


Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Virginia identify the point in the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes; it is on page 
4, in line 3: 

The refusal by any such Officer with knowl- 
edge of such order to permit any person so 
declared qualified to vote, to vote at an ap- 
propriate election shall constitute contempt 
of court. 





That will be criminal contempt, will it? 

_Mr. CLARK. I think it would also be 

civilcontempt. That would depend upon 
the circumstances. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, it would be 
contempt of court. 

Let me ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania whether such a person would have 
& jury trial? 

Mr. CLARK. As the Senator from 
Virginia well knows, such a person would 
have a jury trial to the extent that he 
would be entitled to have one under the 
aan Rights Act of 1957, but not other- 

vise. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
forth in the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. I think that is in exist- 
ing law, and it needs no additional no- 
tation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
Wish to point out that such a person will 
not get a jury trial. This measure states 
that he will not get a jury trial. But 
the sponsor of this measure himself does 


Where is that set 
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not know that his own amendment pro- 
vides that such a person will not get a 
jury trial. That situation is indicative 
of the kind of proposal we are asked to 
accept. 

Let the Senator turn to page 9. He 
will not find there that such a person 
will get a jury trial, because that part of 
the amendment relates the contempt 
penalty back to the 1957 act, which 
denies such a person a jury trial if the 
fine is not over $300 or if the punishment 
is not more than 45 days in jail. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The provision to which 
the Senator from Virginia has referred 
on page 9 occurs in the section of the 
amendment which deals with the ap- 
pointment of Federal enrollment officers, 
and is entirely independent of, and has 
no reference to, the provision on page 4. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam sorry; I had 
something else in mind at the moment. 
It is on page 11, in line 4. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator refers to 
page 11, line 4, I am afraid I do not 
understand what his point is. I do not 
believe the matter there is pertinent to 
what we are discussing. Perhaps I am 
looking at the wrong place. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the trou- 
ble. If the patron of the proposal does 
not understand it, how does he expect 
the Senate to approve it? But I will 
point it out to the Senator. On page 11, 
line 4, we find this: 

Any proceeding brought under the provi- 
sions of this section shall be subject to the 
provisions of part V of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957. 


That is the part which denies the jury 
trial. That is where it is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator was read- 
ing from page 11, lines 8 to 10, which 
was why I did not follow him. I am 
quite content to stand on the sentence he 
has read. I think it is quite appropriate 
and all right. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is appropriate, 
but I am showing how difficult it is for 
anybody to understand what we are 
actually considering here. 

Here on page 4, a certain action is, of 
itself, made subject to contempt. A per- 
son could have a civil action. But what 
we are contemplating here is criminal 
contempt and criminal punishment. 
That is not found until we get over to 
page 11. That is where a jury trial is 
denied. That is the reason why the 
Senator from Virginia spent 4!2 hours 
on February 28 discussing why the At- 
torney General’s proposal is unconstitu- 
tional in many respects. One of them is 
that a person is denied the right of trial 
by jury in criminal contempt proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for one final obser- 
vation? Then I shall not detain him 
further. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I point out again that 
the provisions on page 11, to which my 
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good friend has referred, deal with the 

Federal enrollment officer section of the 

amendment and have no bearing on the 

provisions of page 4, which deal with an—- 
entirely different procedure, having to 

do with voting referees. Therefore, I 

suggest again to my friend that his 

reference is not pertinent. I thank him 

for yielding. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, we 
do not get very far when we cannot 
agree what the facts in the bill are. The 
section in lines 4 to 6 on page 11 relates 
to the previous provisions, and it in- 
cludes the provision on page 4. There- 
fore, I say it relates back to the act of 
1957; and in the act of 1957 a jury trial 
is denied in criminal contempt cases if 
the fine is less than $300 or the penalty 
is less than a certain type. 

Mr. President, since my interchange 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, my attention has been 
called to the fact that I have been quot= 
ing from the Javits-Clark amendment 
of March 18 to H.R. 8315, Calendar No. 
924; but, confusion worse confounded, 
they submitted another one on March 
21, with which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has not caught up. When the 
Senator from Virginia quoted from the 
amendment of March 18, it was a differ- 
ent line and page number from the 
one from which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was reading, and therefore we 
could not get together on what the 
effects in the amendment were, because 
the Senator from Virginia was quoting 
from the amendment of March 18. 

The amendment of March 18 was the 
same as the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania of the 11th, subject 
to the change on the 2l1st, and in the 
meantime we had an amendment by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovuGtas]. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Virginia, about all that most of the 
Senators will know about the pending 
amendment will be the letter written by 
the Attorney General, and put in the 
Recorp today, stating that the amend- 
ment is worthless, has a fatal illness, and 
will do more damage than good. That 
is the essence of what they will know 
about the amendment. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. In a most friendly 
spirit, I should like to point out to my 
good friend from Virginia that, in rela- 
tion to the language respecting the pro- 
vision under consideration between him 
and me, the only changes made between 
the 18th of March and the 21st of March 
were in two matters which do not affect 
the discussion between us. 

If the Senator will read the amend- 
ment going back to the 11th of March, 
he will find in this respect the language 
was identical in both the 18th and the 
21st drafts. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia had a mimeographed copy of 
the changes made in the Javits amend- 
ment, which he thought included all 
the changes made. The Senator from 
Virginia did not know the amendment 
had been reprinted and renumbered. 
Hence, the Senator from Virginia quoted 
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from the copy which he thought was 
the only copy to identify the references. 

Mr. President, the new Javits amend- 
ment, the Javits amendment labeled 
“3-18-60—B,” as amended on March 
21, 1960, would amend section 3 of the 
Dirksen substitute. Section 3 of the 
Dirksen substitute now requires reten- 
tion of voting records for 3 years. This 
provision would be retained in the 
Javits amendment, and to it would be 
added a court registration procedure, a 
voting referee procedure somewhat like 
the Attorney General’s proposal, and a 
voting registrar procedure based upon 
the proposal of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, making use of what would be 
called Federal enrollment officers. 

The registration procedures in the 
Javits amendment appear to be based 
primarily upon the 15th amendment. 

AMENDMENT XV 

SEcTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
eniorce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


In each of these procedures, the ini- 
tial finding would be that “under color 
of law or by State action any person or 
persons have been deprived on account 
of race or color of the right to register 
or to vote at any election.” The next 
step would be a finding that ‘such 
deprivation is pursuant to a pattern or 
practice.” 

The only further proof which need be 
made in any of the three procedures 
established by the Javits amendment is 
that the applicant is of the same race 
or color as that involved in such depri- 
vation, and that he is qualified under 
State law to vote. 

Under the Javits amendment, it is not 
necessary for each individual applicant 
to show, or for the court, voting referee, 
or Federal enrollment officer to find, in 
each case that the applicant himself was 
deprived of rights under the 15th 
amendment. In other words, there is no 
need of proof or finding that the appli- 
cant himself has been or might be de- 
prived of his rights under the 15th 
amendment. 

Under the Javits amendment, it would 
make no difference if evidence were pre- 
sented to the court to show that the ap- 
plicant himself was not deprived of any 
rights under the 15th amendment. If, 
for instance, he had never applied to 
register or to vote, or if he had applied 
and had been turned down only because 
he was too young to vote, this would be 
immaterial. Evidence to this effect or 
a finding to this effect would make no 
difference. 

This is what is meant by an irrebutt- 
able vresumption. It changes a pre- 
sumption of fact, a shifting of the bur- 
den of evidence, into a rule of law where 
the legislative finding that the world is 
flat makes irrelevant and immaterial 
testimony to the effect that the world is 
round. 

The proceeding qualifying the indi- 
vidual applicant to register or to vote is 
based upon the 15th amendment only 
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through the use of the irrebuttable or 
conclusive presumrtion that because one 
or more violations of the 15th amend- 
ment have occurred in an area with re- 
spect to persons of a particular color or 
race, and this was pursuant to a pattern 
or practice, then all persons of the same 
color or the same race have been or 
would be deprived of the right to vote in 
violation of the 15th amendment. 

The need for proof of violations of the 
15th amendment with respect to the in- 
dividual voter, the need for individual 
findings with respect to the individual 
voter or, on the other hand, the use of a 
conclusive or an irrebuttable presump- 
tion to supply this proof of violation of 
the 15th amendment with respect to the 
individual voter, has been the subject of 
much discussion, and I should like to take 
it up first. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post 
and Times Herald in its lead editorial 
last Friday on the subject of “Referees 
versus Registrars,” makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

Could not the two proposals—the referee 
and registrar proposals—be combined so as 
to continue the referee concept, but to in- 
struct referees to enroll applicants without 
the rigmarole of individual findings when 
a pattern of discrimination has been found? 
Some such procedure would make the plan 
a lot more palatable to those whose concern 
is the extension of voting rights to all quali- 
fied citizens with the least litigation or 
delay. 


The writer of this editorial either is 
not aware of the reason for “the rig- 
marole of individual findings,” or he 
does not attribute any importance to the 
reason. I should like’ to try to spell 
out again for the benefit of Senators 
who might be misled by this editorial 
the reason for and the need for individ- 
ual findings showing a violation of the 
15th amendment with respect to each 
would-be voter whom the referee might 
be asked to register. 

The reason is simple. Individual 
findings with respect to individual 
voters are needed in order to make the 
proceeding constitutional. They are 
needed first in order to satisfy the re- 
quirement of article III of the Constitu- 
tion that Federal courts handle only 
judicial proceedings. Second, they are 
needed in order to satisfy the constitu- 
tional requirement that a proceeding 
based on the 15th amendment is, in 
fact, based on the 15th amendment and 
not on an irrebuttable presumption 
which may or may not bear any relation 
to the facts. Third, they are needed in 
order to satisfy the fundamental re- 
quirement of due process, that a State 
election official or other officer who is 
being charged with discrimination 
under the 15th amendment against a 
particular individual be given a chance 
to tell his side of the story. 

One whose sole interest is the least 
litigation and delay, one whose sole in- 
terest is in speedy conviction of every 
accused, naturally finds the procedural 
requirements of the Bill of Rights a real 
handicap. The requirement of indict- 
ment by a grand jury delays proceed- 
ings, and sometimes grand juries will 
not indict. The requirement of trial by 
jury also delays proceedings, and some- 
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times petit juries will not convict. The 
requirement that a defendant be per- 
mitted to have counsel delays proceed- 
ings, because sometimes defendants’ 
lawyers raise legal or constitutiona] 
questions on behalf of their clients. And 
again the requirement that a defendant 
be authorized to call witnesses may de- 
lay proceedings. 

But these procedural rights are fun- 
damental to the basic idea of judicia] 
proceedings and due process. If the 
referees are to be placed in the judi- 
cial branch, which was created under 
the Constitution to exercise the Govern- 
ment’s “judicial power” in “cases and 
controversies,’’ then we must not aban- 
don judicial procedures and due process 
in the sole interest of speed. 

A particularly vicious aspect of the 
referee proposal, which I am surprised 
that the writer of the Post editorial has 
not appreciated, is the conclusive and 
irrebuttable presumption on which the 
administration proposal is based. The 
administration proposal as set out in 
the Dirksen substitute, starts with a 
deprivation of voting rights on account 
of race or color, in violation of the 15th 
amendment, with respect to one or more 
persons—and note that the proposal 
says a violation with respect to one per- 
son is sufficient—combined with a ‘“‘pat- 
tern or practice.” 

On the basis of these findings, a con- 
clusive or irrebuttable presumption is 
made that every person of the same race 
or of the same color in the area has 
been deprived of his rights under the 
15th amendment. The revised adminis- 
tration proposal, the proposal of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KeEatTInc] 
marked ‘“3-2-60—A” would require the 
applicant to show that he had been 
denied the opportunity to register or 
qualify to vote or had been found not 
qualified to vote, and the conclusive or 
irrebuttable presumption would supply 
proof of the fact that the reason for this 
deprivation or finding of lack of quali- 
fication was his race or color. The 
Javits proposal omits any finding of 
denial or refusal to register by a State 
Official. The Javits amendment, ‘3-18- 
60—B,” would use a conclusion or ir- 
rebuttable presumption, based upon one 
violation of the 15th amendment on ac- 
count of race or color, and a finding of 
pattern or practice, to supply proof that 
there would have been a violation if an 
applicant of the same race or color had 
applied. 

In McFarland v. American Sugar Re- 
fining Company (241 U.S. 79 (1916)), 
the Supreme Court considered a rebut- 
table presumption that a person sys- 
tematically paying less for sugar in 
Louisiana than he pays in another State 
is a party to a monoply or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. The court held that 
this presumption violated the equal pro- 
tection and due process provisions of the 
14th amendment. In his opinion Mr. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes made the 
following statement: 

As to the presumptions, of cours: the legis- 
lature may go a good way in raising one 
or in changing the burden of proof, but there 
are limits. It is “essential that there shall 
be some rational connection between the fact 
proved and the ultimate fact presumed, and 
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that the inference of one fact from proof 
of another shall not be so unreasonable as 
to be a purely arbitrary mandate” (Mobile, 
Jackson & Kansas City R.R. v. Turnipseed, 
219 U.S. 35, 43. The presumption created 
here has no relation in experience to general 
facts (241 U.S. 79 (1916)). 


And again in Manley v. Georgia (279 
U.S. 1 (1929)), the court considered a 
Georgia statute which provided that 
every insolvency of a bank shall be 
deemed fraudulent and the president 
and directors shall be punished unless 
they rebut the presumption of fraud by 
a showing of care and diligence. In its 
opinion the court made the following 
statement: 

State legislation declaring that proof of 
one fact or a group of facts shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of the main or ultimate 
fact in issue is valid if there is a rational 
connection between what is proved and what 
is to be inferred. If the presumption is not 
unreasonable and is not made conclusive of 
the rights of the person against whom 
raised, it does not constitute a denial of due 
process of law—Mobile, JV. & K.C. R. R. Vv. 
Turnipseed (219 U.S. 35, 43). A prima facie 
presumption casts upon the person against 
whom it is applied the duty of going for- 
ward with his evidence on the particular 
point to which the presumption relates. A 
statute creating a presumption that is arbi- 
trary or that operates to deny a fair oppor- 
tunity to repeal it violates the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment. Bailey v. 
Alabama (219 U.S. 219, 233, et seq.). Mere 
legislative fiat may not take the place of fact 
in the determination of issues involving life, 
liberty, or property. ‘‘* * * it is not within 
the province of a legislature to declare an in- 
dividual guilty or presumptively guilty of a 
crime’—McFarland v. American Sugar Co. 
(241 U.S. 79, 86). 


In Heiner v. Donnan (285 U.S. 328 
(1932) ), where presumptions concerning 
gift taxes were under consideration, the 
court said: 


A rebuttable presumption clearly is a rule 
of evidence which has the effect of shifting 
the burden of proof (Mobile, J. & K.C. R. 
Co. v. Turnipseed, 219 U.S. 35, 43); and it is 
hard to see how a statutory rebuttable pre- 
sumption is turned from a rule of evidence 
into a rule of substantive law as the result 
of a later statute making it conclusive. In 
both cases it is a substitute for proof; in the 
one open to challenge and disproof, and in 
the other conclusive. However, whether the 
latter presumption be treated as a rule of 
evidence or of substantive law, it consti- 
tutes an attempt, by legislative fiat, to enact 
into existence a fact which here does not, 
and cannot be made to, exist in actuality, 
and the result is the same, unless we are 
ready to overrule the Schlesinger case, as we 
are not; for that case dealt with a conclusive 
presumption, and the court held it invalid 
without regard to the question of its techni- 
cal characterization. This court has held 
more than once that a statute creating a pre- 
sumption which operates to deny a fair op- 
portunity to rebut it violates the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment. For example, 
Bailey y. Alabama (219 U.S. 219, 238, et seq.); 
Manley v. Georgia (279 US. 1, 5-6). “It is 
apparent,”’ this court said in the Bailey case 
(Pp. 239) “that a constitutional prohibition 
cannot be transgressed indirectly by the cre- 
ation of a statutory presumpion any more 
than it can be violated by direct enactment. 

€ power to create presumptions is not a 
means of escape from constitutional restric- 
tions” (at p. 329). 


All these decisions make it clear that, 
aside from all legal technicalities, the 
effect of the creation of a conclusive or 


irrebuttable presumption, is to provide by 
legislative fiat that a fact will be pre- 
sumed to have occurred, whether it did 
occur or not. The introduction of evi- 
dence to the contrary will not be per- 
mitted, no matter how definite and clear 
the evidence may be. 

Under the Javits proposal, no matter 
how clearly it may be proved that the 
applicant never applied for registration 
or to vote, and therefore was not and 
could not have been deprived of his right 
to vote by State action or under color of 
law on account of race or color, no matter 
how clearly it may be proved that the 
15th amendment does not apply to him, 
no finding on this point need be made 
and no evidence on this subject would 
be taken. The legislative decree will 
have gone forth that because there was 
one instance of violation of the 15th 
amendment, pursuant to “a pattern or 
practice”, all persons of that race or of 
that color have been deprived or will 
certainly be deprived of their rights un- 
der the 15th amendment. 

I was interested to note that another 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
editorial recently criticized the Supreme 
Court for what they considered revers- 
ing itself in the case of Nelson against 
County of Los Angeles, where the Su- 
preme Court sustained a dismissal of an 
employee on the ground that he had not 
testified before a congressional com- 
mittee. The newspaper thought that 
this case was governed by an earlier 
case where a New York statute author- 
izing the city to discharge employees who 
invoke the fifth amendment was held 
unconstitutional . 

Would it be proper for the city of New 
York or for the Federal Government to 
enact a statute creating an irrebuttable 
presumption that any employee or any 
person, for that matter, who invoked the 
privilege against self-incrimination un- 
der the fifth amendment was guilty of 
the offenses concerning which he was 
being asked, and might therefore be dis- 
charged or convicted of those offenses? 

The voting referee proposal involves 
an irrebuttable presumption that, if 
there has been one violation of the 15th 
amendment with respect to a person of 
a particular race or color, together with 
a pattern or practice, then all persons 
of that same race or of that same color 
in the area have been deprived of their 
rights under the 15th amendment, or 
would be deprived of their rights if they 
sought to exercise them. 

I do not think that there is any “ra- 
tional connection between the _ fact 
proved and the ultimate fact pre- 
sumed.” I think that the inference of 
one fact from proof of another is “so 
unreasonable as to be a purely arbi- 
trary mandate.” I urge Senators who 
are concerned with civil rights to be- 
ware of purely arbitrary presumptions 
and purely arbitrary mandates. 

I think that the burden of proving 
individual discrimination with respect 
to each individual voter in order to make 
the proceeding a proper judicial pro- 
ceeding, in order to give the proceeding 
a solid footing under the 15th amend- 
ment, and in order to satisfy the funda- 
mental requirements of due process— 
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instead of using an irrebuttable pre- 
sumption to jump over all of these con- 
stitutional provisions—is not just “the 
rigmarole of individual findings.” The 
Bill of Rights and the Constitution are 
not scraps of paper. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
turn to the second major part of the 
Javits amendment, the proposal for Fed- 
eral enrollment officers beginning on 
page 7. 

These officers are very much the same 
as the voting registrars proposed by the 
Civil Rights Commission. I think most 
of the comments I made with respect 
to the voting registrars when I was 
testifying before the Rules and Adminis-~ 
tration Committee on February 4 of this 
year are equally applicable to the Fed- 
eral enrollment officers, though, of 
course, there are many differences 
which I should like to comment on later. 
Accordingly, I should like to read to the 
Senate from the testimony before the 
committee: 

Constitutional and legal problems * * ® 
would arise under plans based upon a de- 
termination by a nonjudicial body that 
State officials have discriminated against 
citizens in violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


That was the basis of my statement 
that the Attorney General meant to say 
he did not think the registrar plan was 
constitutional. That was diplomatic 
language. Certainly in the letter today 
he made very plain and explicit his ad- 
ditional objections. 

Now I shall turn specifically to the 
Javits amendment, and start with sub- 
section (b), which is labeled ‘“Appoint- 
ment of voting referees by the district 
courts of the United States.” 

I think this heading is somewhat mis- 
leading, because as I read the subsection, 
it seems to me that paragraphs (b) (1), 
(b) (2), and (b) (3) set up a procedure 
for registration of voters directly by the 
court, without necessarily involving any 
use of voting referees. I think that 
paragraphs (b) (4), (b) (5), (b) (6), and 
(b) (9) establish a separate and different 
procedure for the appointment of vot- 
ing referees and the registration of 
voters by them, ratified by the court. 

Subsection (b) (1) starts with a find- 
ing, in any proceeding under any law of 
the United States, that under color of 
law or by State action a person or per- 
sons have been deprived on account of 
race or color of the right to register or 
vote at any election. In the case of 
such a finding, the court on request of 
the Attorney General or any plaintiff 
must make a further finding whether 
such deprivation is pursuant to a pat- 
tern or practice. If this pattern or 
practice is found, any person of such 
race or color residing within the af- 
fected area shall for 1 year or perhaps 
more be entitled to an order declaring 
him qualified to vote on proof he is 
qualified under State law to vote. His 
application must be heard within 10 
days. Paragraph (b)(2) provides that 
an order issued under paragraph (1) 
shall become effective 20 days after its 
issuance and notice thereof to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, unless the person af- 
fected is registered. Paragraph (b) (3) 
provides that an applicant so declared 
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qualified to vote must be permitted to 
vote in any election, and the Attorney 
General must send copies of the order to 
the appropriate election officers. If an 
election officer knowing of the order re- 
fuses to permit the person to vote, he is 
guilty of contempt of court. 

As I indicated earlier, these proceed- 
ings start with any proceeding pursuant 
to any law of the United States, regard- 
less of the nature of the proceeding, re- 
gardless of the parties to the proceed- 
ing, regardless of the relief which might 
otherwise be granted under the original 
proceeding. There is no requirement 
that the original parties to the original 
proceeding should be notified of these 
new applications filed; there is no re- 
quirement that the appropriate election 
officials who are conclusively presumed 
to have testified him to the court of his 
rights to vote must be notified; and there 
is no requirement that the election offi- 
cials who will be ordered to permit him 
to vote should be notified. The only re- 
quirement is that the applicant must be 
heard within 10 days of its filing. The 
order is to be served on the Governor 
and the appropriate election officers, but 
they are given no opportunity to give 
opposing evidence to the court or to 
appeal the order. They can only accept 
it and carry it out subject to contempt 
Penaities. 

Paragraph (b)(4) provides that the 
court may appoint voting referees to re- 
ceive applications to take evidence and 
report findings as to whether the ap- 
plicant is qualified under State law to 
register and vote at a State election. 
Note that the court ‘“‘may appoint” vot- 
ing referees to receive and take evidence 
on applications. The applicant, under 
paragraph (b)(1) shall be entitled to 


heard within 10 days. Note also that the 
only thing the referee considers whether 
or not the applicant is qualified under 
State law to register or vote. 

The proceedings before the voting ref- 
eree are ex parte under paragraph (b) 
(5); presumably the election officials are 
not notified of the application or hear- 
ings. When the referee has prepared 
his report, a copy is sent to the State 
attorney general and “to each party to 
such proceedings.” The bill does not 
specify who are the parties to the pro- 
ceedings. There is no requirement that 
an election official who was not involved 
in the original proceedings must be made 
a party and given notice of the referee’s 
report, even though he may be the per- 
son who was presumed to have deprived 
the applicant of the right to vote, or he 
may be the election official who will be 
ordered to let the applicant vote. 

The notice given to the State attorney 
general and parties to the proceeding 
will consist of an order to show cause 
within 10 days or less why an order 
should not be entered. Ten days is not 
much notice; and if the court reduces 
it, the defendants will not get much of 
an opportunity to give their side of the 
case. The bill provides in great detail 


just what kind of a statement of excep- 
tions the defendant must submit and 
serve in order to prevent the order to 
show cause from taking effect. 
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The court may refer the matter back 
to the voting referee or he may decide 
it himself, but hearings on an issue of 
fact can be held only if there is “a 
genuine issue of material fact.” The 
bill does not state how the court is to 
determine whether an issue is “genuine.” 

The applicants “literacy or under- 
standing of other subjects’ must be de- 
termined solely on the basis of the re- 
port of the voting referee. Even if the 
judges is in doubt he cannot call the ap- 
plicant in and ask him questions. 

All of this is a far cry from the sound 
judicial proceedings prescribed in rule 
53 of “Rules of Civil Procedures for 
Referees and Masters.” Under the rules 
of civil procedure both parties know of 
the reference, both parties know of the 
hearings before the referee, both parties 
have an opportunity to present their 
evidence through their witnesses, both 
parties have an opportunity to comment 
on a draft of a referee’s report, and to 
take exceptions to it when it is filed. 
And the judge receiving the referee’s re- 
port is not limited to rubberstamping the 
referee’s report. 

Paragraph (e) (II) of rule 53 provides 
that “the court after hearing may adopt 
the report or may modify it or may re- 
ject it in whole or in part or may receive 
further evidence or may recommit it 
with instructions.” 

Rule 53 of the “Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure” gives the kind of notice and op- 
portunity to be heard which constitutes 
due process of law and for sound judicial 
procedure. Rule 53 provides the kind of 
judicial procedures which are essential 
if a proceeding is to be called a case or 
controversy under the judicial power 
vested in the courts by article III of the 
Constitution. ‘Too many short cuts, 
escaping the time-colsuiiing restwriciuons 
of due process and sound judicial pro- 
cedure, will I think lead the courts to 
invalidate this proposal. 

On February 29, 1969, I discussed the 
subject of voting referee in the Senate, 
commenting at that time primarily on 
the original administration proposal 
contained in the Dirksen substitute 
amendment. I shall not attempt at this 
time to repeat all of the points I made 
then, though most of my earlier com- 
ments would apply to this new proposal. 

In conclusion, I wish to comment 
briefly on some added features of the 
Javits amendment. 

Both the court and voting referee pro- 
visions of the Javits amendment and 
the Federal enrollment officer provisions 
of the Javits amendment call for pro- 
visional voting by applicants. The first 
provision appeared on page 6 of the 
amendment at line 16 through 22, and 
these have now just been amended by 
the Senator from New York. The sec- 
ond place where provisional voting is 
provided for appears on page 9 of the 
Javits amendment on lines 2 through 
10. In many States, voting machines 
are used, and voters are by law entitled 
to privacy within the voting booth. I 
do not believe it is possible for anyone 
to preserve the vote of a challenged voter 
cast on a voting machine, without vio- 
lating the voter’s right to privacy. In 
fact, regardless of privacy, it seems to 
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me impossible to “preserve” the vote 
made by the physical gesture of pressing 
down levers on a voting machine. 

It seems appropriate to point out that 
the Javits amendment provides for the 
issuance of court orders qualifying vot- 
ers to vote, and it makes disobedience 
to those orders contempt of court. The 
actions of the Federal enrollment officers 
which would be created by the Javits 
amendment are also enforceable by civil 
and equitable proceedings. Injunctions 
may be granted in order to carry out 
their decisions, and it will be contempt 
of court to disobey these injunctions. 
All the objections I presented to the 
Senate on March 8 against depriving 
persons of the right to trial by jury in 
criminal contempt proceedings are ap- 
plicable to the contempt proceedings 
which will be created by the Javits 
amendment. 

In addition, the Javits amendment 
makes it a crime to refuse to accept a 
ballot from a person enrolled by a Fed- 
eral enrollment officer or to interfere 
with or prevent him from voting. 

The amendment specifically provides 
that injunctions shall not be denied on 
the ground that the acts complained of 
are a crime. It is not clear whether a 
person may be both punished by fine 
and imprisonment for the crime and 
also by fine and imprisonment for the 
contempt, since it would seem that the 
proponents of these measures take the 
position that criminal contempt is not 
a crime. 

Paragraph (d) of the Javits amend- 
ment introduces a new feature on which 
there has been no testimony as far as 
Iam aware. 

In any suit where a person alleges 
that he has been deprived on account of 
race cr color to register to vete at any 
election, the court must notify the At- 
torney General and must permit him to 
intervene as a party to present evidence, 
to argue, and to recommend relief. This 
would apply to apparently the civil ac- 
tions where the plaintiff is seeking 
money damages for relief for depriva- 
tion of rights. It seems inconsistent 
with ordinary judicial processes to have 
such a suit virtually taken over by the 
Attorney General for such purposes as 
he may see fit. I know of no testimony 
which provides a factual basis for this 
new provision. 

Section (f) of the Javits amendment, 
which is copied from section 7 of the 
Dirksen substitute, provides that in in- 
junction proceedings under the 1957 
act, the State may be joined as a party 
defendant if an official of the State is 
alleged to have committed the depriva- 
tion and, if the official has resigned, the 
proceeding may be started against the 
State. 

I hope my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. CLarK] will 
take due note of the following: 

In U.S. v. Alabama (No. 338, October 
term, 1959), which I understand will be 
argued in the Supreme Court next 
month, the Attorney General is contend- 
ing that the 1957 act already permits a 
State to be made a party. The district 
court held that the 1957 act did not au- 
thorize suits against States as such, and 
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the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
unanimously affirmed this ruling. 

Ordinarily, it is poor policy to amend 
a statute to accomplish what one is seek- 
ing to do by interpretation in pending 
litigation. However, I take it that the 
Attorney General is not confident of ob- 
taining a reversal of the district court 
and the court of appeals, and therefore 
thinks it necessary to accomplish this 
change by statute. I trust the Supreme 
Court will take judicial notice of this, 
when it considers the Attorney General's 
position in United States against Ala- 
bama. 

The Javits amendment we are now 
considering will expand the authority of 
the Federal Government over the field of 
elections, State as well as Federal. We 
should be careful how we seek to upset 
the balance between Federal and State 
powers and responsibilities. We should 
be careful how we seek to expand the 
power of the Federal Government over 
matters which have always in the past 
been matters of State concern. In this 
connection, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

THE MOMENTUM OF POWER 


While neither the advocates of the civil 
rights bill in the Senate nor the southerners 
who oppose it are satisfied with the way 
things are going, one clear conclusion is 
emerging from the voting. 

Federal power is in danger of being 
broadened beyond the intention of many of 
the advocates of the administration’s 
measure. 

The out-and-out statists, who would have 
Federal power grow ever larger in every field, 
are not displeased. But even some of the 
liberal Senators are dismayed to find that 
the power they wish to apply in a limited 
area inevitably bursts the bounds they 
would set. And those who, like President 
Eisenhower, ‘“‘would like to diminish (Fed- 
eral power) rather than to increase it’’ would 
do well to take stock of its growth. 

What has happened to the section of the 
administration's civil rights bill that would 
have made bombings of schools and churches 
@ Federal crime is a case history showing 
that once a grant of Federal power is started 
on its way, its very momentum will carry it 
far beyond the intentions of its originators. 

The moment Senator DirKsSEN introduced 
his bill making it a Federal crime for 
arsonists or bombers of only schools and 
churches to cross State lines, two factors be- 
came inexorably involved. One was the 
moral revulsion of most people at such vio- 
lence, and their desire to prevent or punish 
such acts with more law. The other was 
the legal principle of equal application of 
the law. 

The interplay of two of these powerful 
Stresses shaped that particular section so 
that it is now not at all what the admin- 
istration meant it to be at first. The Federal 
power was broadened to include not only acts 
against schools and churches, but bombings 
or arson wherever they occurred in any kind 
of situation whatsoever. In the end, Senator 
DIRKSEN voted against his own proposal, its 
Scope had been so widened. 

Just as inexorably, the shape the section 
took under these two powerful factors, one 
emotionally understandable, the other legal- 
ly unassailable, called to account the ques- 
tion whether it was wise to broaden Federal 
Police powers in this way. 
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There have been cases of bombings and 
arson, but were they beyond the police 
powers of the State? We think not; but 
even if one wishes to argue that southern 
peace officers will not seek out the guilty 
and that even if they do southern juries will 
not convict them, does granting jurisdiction 
to Federal authorities solve that problem? 
Jury panels, whether State or Federal, are 
drawn from the area in which a crime oc- 
curs. Are the people, though they are the 
same people, expected to act differently on 
Federal juries than on State juries? 

The answer to that question ought to be 
obvious to the least student of human na- 
ture. A man who will free a proven school 
or church bomber or arsonist in one court is 
not likely to convict him in another. 

So the proposal, even if it should become 
law, is no cure-all for the kind of crime it 
aims to prevent. And since those crimes, in- 
human as they are, are relatively few in 
the category of national crime, the necessity 
for expanding Federal police powers can, in 
all fairness, be seriously questioned. 

And if the necessity can be fairly ques- 
tioned, so can the wisdom. It is not the part 
of wisdom to assume that the expansion of 
Federal power, once begun, can be stopped 
exactly where and when a Senator wishes. 





PROPOSED BROADCAST OF CAM- 
PAIGN OF TRUTH TO CUBA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I address 
myself to the Cuban situation. A year 
of patient and hopeful waiting to deter- 
mine the direction and progress of the 
revolution has resulted only in an in- 
tense hate campaign directed in venom 
against the United States. One would 
have thought that the energies of the 
new regime in Cuba might well have con- 
centrated upon the elimination of the ex- 
cesses and travesties of the old order 
rather than upon hysterical and unrea- 
soning vituperation against its best 
friend and largest customer. But that, of 
course, presumes that the new leaders 
were determined upon an ideology simi- 
lar in purpose and method to the concept 
of democratic order in a Western World 
of private enterprise. Of course, the 
processes of revolution are uncharted, 
but it would seem that leadership which 
needs to indulge 1n conjuring up fancies 
of mythical enemies beating at its gates 
in order to maintain its prestige and con- 
tain its furies is, indeed, a fragile one. 
I, for one, question whether internal na- 
tional progress is ever made by mislead- 
ing misdirection. Certainly, interna- 
tional sympathies and cooperation can- 
not be attained by malicious falsehood. 
Truth has a very certain path of revela- 
tion. 

As their close neighbor and dear friend, 
the peoples of the United States have sat 
by for a year earnestly hoping that the 
promise of better days in a cleaner po- 
litical atmosphere might be the lot of 
their Cuban brothers. Respectful of the 
traditional right of all men to govern 
their own destiny in their own environ- 
ment, we have neither interfered nor 
have we volunteered counsel. I believe 
that our other neighbors to the south, in 
fact the free world, have appreciated our 
forbearance and good will. Mayhap we, 
and maybe the peoples of Cuba, have 
misunderstood the purposes and ultimate 
goals of the bearded clique who have at- 
tained control of Cuba. Maybe by the 
beating of drums and the use of noble 
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slogans and cliches their intention has - 
been to misdirect the noble purpose of 
revolution into the mire of regimenta- 
tion and dictatorship. 

There have been other historic revo- 
lutions in Cuba. Each has surrounded 
itself with the trappings of pious phrases 
initially noble in purpose and goal. Most 
have floundered upon the rocks of sel- 
fishness and exploitation. Can this be 
another in sequence? Or, does this one 
embrace an even more potent change into 
the darkness of totalitarianism? Cer- 
tainly the passing days rather than 
clarifying the direction cause us all deep 
concern. The outlook at the moment 
from all available facts seems dire in- 
deed. Unless corrected or changed, the 
present direction of the Castro move- 
ment seems certain to lead to commu- 
nism—to national bankruptcy or to new 
and perhaps even bloodier revolutions. 

I will not here undertake to spell out 
the story of events within Cuba since the 
spellbinding parade of the bearded ones 
from the mountains into the capitol at 
Havana nor of the multitude of fiats 
which have since upset civilized concepts 
of individual liberties, social order, and 
proprietary rights. The Congress has 
been apprised of these happenings and 
our people have been kept advised by all 
our news media. Were these executive 
mandates directed solely to the concern 
of Cuban citizens and Cuban property, 
our interest, concern, and protest might 
be questioned. 

However, we need no additional wait- 
ing period for proof that the excesses 
which have been and are being com- 
mitted in the name of ‘‘nationalism” and 
“asrarian reform” vitally affect the in- 
terests of millions of U.S. citizens whose 
Savings are invested in the securities of 
American corporations which, with the 
encouragement of the U.S. Government, 
have placed all or part of their capital 
abroad. Even more important, they 
have a direct bearing upon the peace and 
security of the entire free world. 

It would seem that the pattern here- 
tofore set by all of us in the inter- 
American community of nations—a pat- 
tern of the freedoms and of democratic 
growth in mutual relationship— is in real 
jeopardy. Hence, the concern is not 
ours alone but of every member state and 
of every individual in the Western Hem- 
isphere. It is indeed of real concern to 
freemen everywhere. 

But we, the United States, have been 
selected for external sacrifice. We who 
in living memory rescued the island 
from medieval bondage. We who have 
given order, vitality, technical wisdom 
and wealth are now being eternally 
damned for our civilizing and coopera- 
tive virtues. This is nothing new in pat- 
tern. Our energies, our growth, our size, 
our dynamics, have ofttimes in the past 
subjected us to the false criticisms, the 
ambitions, and the prejudices of foreign 
tyrants and their gross purposes. It is 
not new that false smokescreens of hate 
have been thrown up to hide personal 
ineptitudes and unsound and ineffective 
leadership upon local scenes. We have 
taken it before in silence but with pity. 
Though hurt and chagrined, we have 
kept silence with restrained dignity. Per- 
haps it is the Christian lot and the price 
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we pay for achievement and _ size. 
Patience has sometimes paid with 
change. 

But we are facing a markedly different 
world today when contending forces seek 
to determine mankind’s future destiny. 
It is a contest between individual free- 
doms and spiritual attainment against 
regimented materialism and external 
darkness. 

Victimized in such a contest, it be- 
hooves us to defend ourselves and our 
principles and assume a forthright lead- 
ership. ‘The days of laissez faire are 
over. 

What, Mr. President, have the Cuban 
bearded ones been doing to us in these 
past months? With malicious hate, they 
have maligned and excoriated us ad 
nauseum; they have insulted our Presi- 
dent and our Ambassador; they have 
stolen our property and accused us of 
mass murder. Through their controlled 
press, radio, and television, by the repeti- 
tive lie technique, they have endeavored 
to turn their credulent adherents into 
hostile enemies of the United States. 
They have shut off all means and sources 
of rebuttal and thereby have suppressed 
truth. The Committee on Freedom of 
the Inter-American Press Association 
has just reported that the entire Cuban 
press had “either directly or indirectly 
physically passed into the hands of the 
Government there or has become so in- 
timidated that it cannot be considered 
free.” 

To date, our sole reprisal has been 
silence, with pity for the poor deluded 
Cuban public, while the property and 
interests of our own citizens were being 
expropriated without compensation. 

Mr. President, that is the sorry record 
of the vilification and provocation of our 
country by the ruling Cuban regime dur- 
ing the past year. The question we face 
is: How much longer do we exercise 
patience? How much longer do we 
forbear? What should we do about it? 

If I thought that by guarding our 
silence we would be serving the long-run 
interests of the Cuban people, as well as 
our own, I would recommend continued 
patience and forbearance. I would tol- 
erate the sting of the gnat a while longer, 
certain that the fair winds would soon 
rise and blow it into the sea. 

I am convinced that unless the present 
regime in Cuba does change its ways 
that is precisely what will happen—in 
time. But will it happen soon enough? 
Will it happen before irreparable dam- 
age is done to the essential ties and in- 
terests of the people of Cuba and the 
United States? 

That is the question which disturbs 
me. That is the question which has led 
me to make these remarks today. 

I am persuaded that if we further 
acquiesce in the proliferation of lies 
about this Nation, we shall lend support 
to the effort of Communist sympathizers 
to drive a permanent wedge between 
Cuba and the United States. Unless 
that attempt is counteracted and 
counteracted now, the wedge will re- 
main long after the unshaved and un- 
shorn ones have disappeared into un- 
hallowed graves. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe we 
must take immediate affirmative action 
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to keep open channels of truth to the 
Cuban people, channels of truth which 
will penetrate, through the din of dis- 
tortion which the present government 
in Havana hammers incessantly into the 
ears of the Cuban people. 

Mr. President, I was the initial author 
of Public Law 402, the Smith-Mundt 
Act, of 1948, which was “an act to pro- 
mote the better understanding of the 
United States among the peoples of the 
world and to strengthen cooperative in- 
ternational relations,” which estab- 
lished a permanent U.S. Information 
Service. After this bill passed the 
House in the 80th Congress, former Sen- 
ator Alexander Smith, of New Jersey, 
who introduced a companion bill in the 
Senate, rendered trojan service to steer- 
ing its passage through the Senate. As 
part of this information service, there 
was created the “Voice of America,” a 
worldwide broadcasting medium. 

As coauthor of this act, now known 
as the Smith-Mundt Act, I feel a special 
responsibility to bring to the attention 
of the Senate and the country the imme- 
diate necessity in some penetrating way 
to get the truth about the United States 
to the 6,500,000 Cuban people. 

I recall to the Senate part of the re- 
port of the Mundt special subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
made in 1948. It reads, in paragraph 7: 

It is essential that the Voice of America 
adapt its programs to the political condi- 
tions and needs of a given country. For ex- 
ample, the people of a country in the throes 
of political upheaval are vastly more inter- 
ested in American policy and reactions with 
regards to their problems than they are in 
the American adult education program, in- 
teresting though that would be under less 
critical circumstances. 


And then in paragraph 8: 

The Voice of America should, with the aim 
of discomforting the local government and 
encouraging the resistance of the people in 
totalitarian and satellite countries, broadcast 
back to the country concerning news items 
and commentaries on events, the publicity 
of which the local authorities seek to sup- 
press. 


I sincerely believe that if the voice 
of truth is heard in Cuba in continuing 
stream, it will surely, in time, overwhelm 
with thunderous righteousness the carp- 
ing, the cackling, the ranting, and raving 
against the United States and its peo- 
ple which now dominate that island. 

Mr. President, just about 1 year ago 
I sat for nearly 4 hours in the Presiden- 
tial Room of the Statler Hotel here in 
Washington listening to Fidel Castro 
speak to the annual convention of news- 
paper editors and reply to the ques- 
tions asked him from the floor. I was 
there as the guest of Mr. Fred Christo- 
pherson, of South Dakota’s Sioux Falls 
Daily Argus-Leader. Frankly, I was un- 
impressed and totally unconvinced by 
Castro’s statements. However, his rep- 
resentations to that audience concerning 
his friendship for the United States, and 
his good will toward the American peo- 
ple, accompanied by his invitation for 
more American tourists to visit Cuba, 
have clearly been negated and refuted 
by his own subsequent actions and dec- 
larations. Increasingly since then, he 


has maligned and criticized the United 
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States and its people without reason anq 


devoid of truthfulness. This constant 
drumfire of anti-American criticisms, if 
left too long unanswered in the minds 
of those captive Cubans who hear it, can 
create misunderstandings and _ suspi- 
cions and ill will about the United States 
which will mar Cuban-American rela- 
tionships long after Castro and his ilk 
have ceased to maintain tyrannical con- 
trols over this presently unhappy island, 

In a very pointed way, the Cuban sit. 
uation tests the very premises upon 
which the information program and the 
Voice of America were established and 
upon which they have operated during 
the past dozen years. Its premise has 
ever been that the telling of the truth 
about the United States and its policies 
to peoples held in the grip of tyranny 
would ultimately destroy that grip. 

This, Mr. President, is the premise 
which has carried the Voice of America 
into distant lands in all parts of the 
world. Yet, here within the shadow of 
the Nation, in Cuba, scarcely 90 miles 
from our shores, we have failed to test 
this premise as we should. We have in 
no wise and by no means been getting 
the truth, and rebutting the lies, into 
Cuba, with the vigor and scope required 
to meet this challenge. 

It seems such a travesty and indeed 
such a frightening tragedy that here, 
close to us, in this land of peoples for 
whom we have had such long and deep 
feelings of friendship—in an island para- 
dise the peoples of which are linked in 
close livelihood to our own and whose 
security is so intimately geared to our 
own—in this land the trumpet of tyran- 
ny blows. Will we not drown out the 
blasts against the voice of truth and 
freedom with all the power we command? 

There is one initial start we can make. 
The means are at hand in the informa- 
tion program—in the Voice of America. 
Let us utilize the resources of this exist- 
ing agency so that the truth may carry 
clearly and sharply across the waters into 
the confused and brainwashed minds of 
the Cuban people. 

Unfortunately, we have dealt in petty 
fashion with our broadcast facilities to 
Latin America since 1953. In that year, 
the Congress curtailed the budget of the 
U.S. Information Agency, and, to stay 
within its budget and to provide facili- 
ties presumably needed in other seem- 
ingly more provocative parts of the world 
during that and succeeeding crucial 
years, the USIA Spanish language broad- 
casts to Latin American countries were 
substantially limited. 

We send few, if any, broadcasts to 
Latin America in English, Portuguese, or 
Spanish from the United States on 
medium wavelengths. We send limited 
shortwave transmissions to Cuba, prin- 
cipally in English, w' are received 
by less than 150,000 of the owners of the 
11% million Cuban radio sets. As in this 
country, the listening habits of Cubans 
are geared to normal medium wave- 
length reception. Most Cuban receiving 
sets are limited to the medium wave 
broadcast band. 

I propose that within the framework 
of the North American Broadcast Agree- 
ment we use the facilities of such com- 
mercial broadcasting stations as are 
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proximate to Cuba and which have some 
regular Cuban audiences to beam con- 
tinuing messages of truth toward that 
island. I well appreciate that we do not 
have enough existing, adequate clear 
channel stations to saturate Cuba or 
facilities using alternating wavelengths 
to offset Cuban radio interference. But 
at least this will be making a beginning. 

I join with the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. ALLoTr] in requesting the U.S. In- 
formation Service to make an immedi- 
ate study and report to the Foreign Re- 
lations and the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees and the Appropriations Committees 
of both Houses to determine other effec- 
tive broadcast means. The task should 
not be too difficult. We certainly are the 
world leaders in this technical field. In 
their study, I am certain consideration 
would be given to the suggestion of using 
the floating transmitter of the Voice of 
America, aS well as possible broadcasts 
by plane. 

To make this beginning, additional 
funds will be required by the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency to contract time from 
commercial stations. Appropriations for 
the Agency for this fiscal year, ending 
June 30, have already been determined 
and obligated. 

Within the money presently available 
to our U.S. Information Agency, I wish 
to commend the Agency on the efforts 
which it has been making. For about a 
year and a half, the Voice of America 
has been broadcasting shortwave in Eng- 
lish to Latin American countries includ- 
ing Cuba. We are still placing materials 
on certain Cuban radio stations for local 
broadcasting despite the fact that the 
Cuban Government has taken over 
many of the radio outlets and, of course, 
the necessity of utilizing a very “soft 
sell” in order to keep our material from 
being banned entirely from Cuban radio 
stations. The Agency has also been sup- 
porting daily shortwave broadcasts in 
Spanish to Latin America by station 
WRUL. 

The most significant development in 
this area of existing activities, however, 
took piace last night when the Voice 
of America initiated Spanish language 
broadcast by shortwave to Cuba. Un- 
happily, shortwave broadcasts are heard 
by such a small fraction of the Cuban 
listening public that this is like sending 
out a boy to do a man’s work. But it is 
far better than doing nothing at all. 
We need, however, to reach the general 
listening public in Cuba, in its own lan- 
guage, and with a radio wave which is 
receivable by Cubans, who like Amer- 
icans, have the habit of listening to the 
conventional radio wave lengths. But, 
with the funds available to it, the U.S. 
Information Agency is to be congratu- 
lated on the initiation of this new 
Spanish language broadcast to Cuba last 
night. 

I should add, Mr. President, that the 
U.S. Information Agency has a staff of 9 
Americans and 25 local national em- 
ployees presently working for it in Cuba. 
We maintain a binational center at San 
Diego; a reading room was recently 
opened in Santa Clara which is designed 
to be converted to a binational center; 
and seven mobile film units are showing 
films to schools and other groups 
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throughout the island. Recently, a 
sizable pamphlet program was conducted 
including the direct mailing to news- 
Papers and other media of information 
and communication of releases on Cuban 
sugar prices, comparing prices paid by 
the Soviet Union with world prices and 
those much more attractive prices paid 
by the United States under the quota 
system. 

However, Mr. President, we must meet 
the mighty challenge of the hour ema- 
nating from Cuba with something more 
effective and sustained and vigorous than 
all of the foregoing. Weneed to hit hard 
and often with the truth about America. 
We need to refutc the slanderous attacks 
made against our country. We need to 
reassure those millions of Cubans who 
are our present or potential friends that 
the United States is their most impor- 
tant customer and their faithful, helpful 
ally and associate. 

I have made a firsthand check on the 
cost involved in purchasing commercial 
time over the medium-wave stations in 
our country which have the capability of 
being heard consistently and widely in 
Cuba. It is both surprising and grati- 
fying, Mr. President, to learn how much 
we can do with so little in this area of 
activity. I find that such stations as 
WGBS in Miami, which is a 50,000 watt 
station by day, reduced to 10,000 watts 
in the evening hours, might well be 
stepped up to a 50,000 watt nighttime 
station for purposes of beaming pro- 
grams to Cuba. Even without such ac- 
celerated evening programs, WGBS has 
a great listening capability in Cuba. 

In addition, there are other radio sta- 
tions in Florida from which USIS could 
rent program time to beam Spanish lan- 
guage programs of truth to Cuba. From 
Atlanta, Ga., a clear-channel station, 
WSB, has a penetration far into the 
listening areas of Cuba. 

I have checked programing costs 
with these stations and have had 
Deputy Director Abbott Washburn, of 
the U.S. Information Agency, sup- 
ply me with an estimate as to how 
much money might be needed to step 
up adequately this campaign of truth to 
Cuba in the Spanish langauge, on me- 
dium-wave broadcasts, between now and 
the end of the fiscal year. Mr. Wash- 
burn reports that a supplemental appro- 
priation of $100,000 for this purpose 
would enable the USIA to do an effective 
job in this connection from now until the 
Ist of July. 

My own cost estimates confirm the 
recommendation of Mr. Washburn. I 
can think of no place in our entire field 
of international] relations or in the main- 
tenance of our preparedness and se- 
curity setups that an extra $100,000 
made available right now could be 
more wisely and effectively invested, Mr. 
President, than to project the type of 
information program I have been sug- 
gesting to the good people of Cuba, 
whose ties with the United States are 
strong but who presently find themselves 
cut off from the customary avenues of 
information. In fact, such an inexpen- 
sive, but thoroughly important, program 
now might indeed save us billions of dol- 
lars of later expense should Cuba pass 
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completely into the arms of alien Com- 
munists, or should its Government be- 
come permanently anti-American. 

Good defense, Mr. President, like good 
charity, begins at home. At a distance 
of only 90 miles from Florida there is 
trouble on the home front which the 
proper type of information program pro- 
jected vigorously enough by the Voice 
of America can help to terminate. 

I therefore propose that the sum of 
$100,000 be immediately appropriated to 
the USIA earmarked solely for the pur- 
poses of a broadcast campaign of truth 
beamed to Cuba. When the Informa- 
tion Agency gives its report of useful 
additional facilities to intensify this 
campaign of truth, Congress at that time 
can determine additional appropriations 
in our regular appropriations bill for the 
ensuing fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I submit an amend- 
ment, and if unsuccessful in having a 
special meeting of the Appropriations 
Committee approve it—and such meet- 
ing has been called—lI shall offer it as an 
amendment from the floor to the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill soon to 
come before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we of a 
certainty are in a battle for the free- 
dom and the peace of this hemisphere. 
Let us indeed be prepared and equipped 
for the contest. One of the best steps 
in preparation, and one of the best 
weapons in our equipment, is to get the 
truth about America and the truth 
about American policies and programs 
into the minds and hearts of the people 
of Cuba. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, has an order been entered for the 
convening of the Senate tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that no such order has 
been entered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today, it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know if any other Sen- 
ators desire to address the Senate at 
the conclusion of the statement about 
to be made by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. How long does the Senator 
expect to speak? 

Mr. CLARK. From 5 to 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator know if any other Senators 
propose to transact any business or ask 
for any votes this evening? 

Mr. CLARK. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That would not 
preclude the offering of an amendment 
and a request that it lie on the table, 
would it? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not at all. 
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Mr. President, I give assurance to all 
Senators that no other business will be 
transacted today except the insertion of 
matters in the Recorp or the offering of 
amendments; that there will be no votes 
of any kind; and that when we conclude 
our business today, we will reconvene at 
noon tomorrow. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas speak a little louder, 
please? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I had said 
that when the Senate concluded its busi- 
ness today, it would adjourn until noon 
tomorrow; that there would be no yea- 
and-nay votes this evening; but that the 
Senate would remain in session to en- 
able Senators to offer amendments and 
make insertions in the ReEcorp. No 
voting is expected to take place, and no 
business will be transacted other than 
the insertion of matters in the REcorD 
and the offering of amendments. 

Mr. MUNDT. That will be very satis- 
factory. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, first, I 
desire to comment on the able speech 
made by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] a few 
minutes ago with respect to the pending 
amendment; and second, on the letter 
from the Attorney General, which the 
minority leader read into the REeEcorpb 
earlier this afternoon. 

AS a practicing lawyer, I should like to 
differ with the viewpoint expressed by 
my good friend, the very able lawyer 
from Virginia, that there is anything un- 
constitutional about the pending amend- 
ment. The Senator from Virginia bases 
his claim about the lack of constitu- 
tionality of the amendment on the 
theory that a presumption is created un- 
der the amendment which is not in ac- 
cord with the basic facts. He goes fur- 
ther and cites certain Supreme Court 
cases, including an opinion by the late 
great Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, to 


’ the effect that any presumption arising 


from a state of facts must be reasonable. 
He concludes that the presumption we 
create in the amendment from the basic 
facts is not reasonable, and that there- 
fore the amendment is unconstitutional. 

However, there is no presumption in 
the Clark-Javits amendment. We do not 
utilize the doctrine of presumption at 
all. Accordingly, in my judgment, and 
in the judgment of my cosponsors, the 
argument of the Senator from Virginia 
falls of its own weight. 

It is not true, as the Senator from 
Virginia avers, that every person has 
been denied the right to vote if and when 
a presumption has been found. On the 
contrary, every person, after a pattern 
or practice of discrimination has been 
found, must come before the voting ref- 
eree and testify under oath that he meets 
the qualifications set forth by State law. 
This is not a presumption. It is a ju- 
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dicial procedure to ascertain a fact in 
and of itself. 

Mr. President, I turn now to the ques- 
tion of presumption. The doctrine of 
presumption has nothing to do with the 
Clark-Javits amendment. Our amend- 
ment will create new Federal procedure 
which will be called into effect if—and 
only if—a pattern of discrimination is 
found to exist by a Federal district court, 
in an adversary judicial proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, we conclude that no consti- 
tutional question is raised by this 
amendment; and I confirm what my 
friend, the Senator from Virginia, said— 
namely, that any off-the-cuff indica- 
tion to the contrary which may have 
been voiced on the spur of the moment 
by the Attorney General, when he ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, is not entitled to 
any serious consideration whatever. I 
reiterate that no constitutional question 
is involved in the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, it is the judgment of 
the sponsors of the pending amendment 
that the procedure it provides for is fair, 
affords due process to the interested par- 
ties, and is attuned, to the extent that 
it can well be, to the need for speed. 

The provisions for provisional voting 
are fair and are precisely spelled out, 
and are equally applicable in districts 
where voting machines, rather than 
paper ballots, are used. When a vote 
is challenged, it can be cast by paper 
ballot, and thus can be identified sepa- 
rately from the votes cast on the voting 
machines. Today that is done in my 
State, and in many other States, in the 
case of military voters and absentee vot- 
ers. In every instance where that oc- 
curs under State election procedures, the 
secrecy of the ballot has always been 
maintained, and I see no reason to doubt 
that that would be done in this case. 

I turn briefly, Mr. President, to the 
rather extraordinary letter from the At- 
torney General to the Senator from IIlli- 
nois |Mr. DirKSEN], which was read into 
the Recorp earlier this afternoon. In 
order to afford my colleagues who may 
read the Recorp tomorrow an oppor- 
tunity to consider my comments on the 
letter and at the same time have the 
letter before them, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, even though I know 
it has already been printed in the REc- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered.. 

The letter is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C 

DeEAR SENATOR: You have asked for my 
comments upon the Clark-Javi.; amend- 
ment (3-11-60—B) to section 3 of your 
amendment (2-24-60—I) to H.R. 8315. Es- 
sentially, the Clark-Javits amendment would 
combine a voting referee proposal with the 
so-called enrollment officer procedures pro- 
posed by Senator Hennings (3-10-60—F). 

Supporters of the Federal enrollment pro- 
posal conten® that it is a stronger measure 
than the administration’s referee proposal. 
This is not so. As a practical matter it 
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would be worthless. It is for that reason 
that the administration is strongly opposed 
to it. 

The defects of the Federal enrollment 
proposal cannot be avoided simply by add. 
ing the proposal to the voting referee plan, 

Stated very simply, the Federal enrollment 
proposal would be totally ineffective, except 
in cases of voluntary compliance by State 
Officials, because it does not provide any 
practical method of enforcement. It would 
provide the Negro with an opportunity to 
have his name enrolled by a Federal enroll- 
ment officer, but it does not provide any 
effective way to insure that State officials 
will allow the Negro to vote. 

It provides that when a State election 
official refuses to honor a Federal enrollment 
certificate and denies the Negro the right to 
vote a suit for an injunction may thereafter 
be started by the Attorney General on be- 
half of those who have been deprived of the 
right to vote. Such equitable relicf would 
be of no value because by the time the law. 
suit was concluded the election would be 
over. 

The act by the State officials of refusing 
to honor a certificate of the enrollment 
officer would not subject them to actions for 
contempt of court for they would not have 
disobeyed an outstanding injunction. 

Nor does the fact that the officials would 
be subject to criminal penalties breathe life 
into the Federal enrollment proposal be- 
cause, as I have stated on many occasions, 
criminal remedies in this field are of little 
or no value. 

By way of contrast, under the voting ref- 
eree proposal, this would be an outstanding 
court order requiring State officials to permit 
Negroes named in the order to vote. Any 
failure to comply with this order would per- 
mit the court to proceed immediately to hold 
them in contempt and impose a sentence of 
45 days in jail or $1,000 fine. 

I should like to use this opportunity again 
to emphasize that it is not enough, as the 
authors of the Clark-Javits amendment ap- 
parently believe, to pass a bill that simply 
assures Negroes of the right to register. 

In an apparent failure to appreciate this 
simple truth, the authors of the Clark-Javits 
amendment would also emasculate the voting 
referee proposal. 

I would particularly call attention to sub- 
section (b)(2), page 3, of the Clark-Javits 
amendment which provides that an order de- 
claring an applicant qualified to vote: “shall 
become effective 20 days after the issuance of 
such order and notice thereof to the Governor 
of the State, unless any person named therein 
shall have been registered by appropriate 
State officials in the intervening period, in 
which case the order may be vacated on 
application duly made as to the registration 
of such person.” 

Such a provision emasculates the voting 
referee proposal and would make a farce of 
any bill which included it. In practice, it 
would mean that after a Negro has applied 
to the Federal court and has proven his 
qualifications before the judge or a referee 
and the court has issued an order certifying 
him as qualified to vote, a State official could 
completely wipe out the binding effect of that 
court order simply by placing the Negro’s 
name in a registration book. Once this was 
done, and the court order was vacated, State 
election efficials would be under absolutely 
no compulsion from Federal process to permit 
the Negro to vote. It is the right to vote, 
and not merely the right to register that the 
15th amendment of the Constitution guar- 
antees to the Negro citizen. 

To summarize then, the Clark-Javits pro- 
posal suffers from a fatal illness—it cannot be 
enforced. It is simply an enrollment scheme 
providing no guarantees that the Negro will 
be permitted to vote not now contained in 
the Constitution and present laws. If added 
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to the voting referee proposal of the admin- 
istration it would not only clutter it up with 
worthless provisions but would seriously 
weaken it. 
With kind regards. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intend 
to disregard the intemperate language 
and the purple adjectives in which the 
Attorney General has stated his case. 
In my judgment, his phraseology would 
be more appropriate to a political speech 
than to a seriously reasoned legal docu- 
ment intended to call the legal views of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to the attention of the Senate. 

Therefore, I turn immediately to the 
Attorney General’s substantive objec- 
tions to the Clark-Javits amendment, 
which are two in number. 

First, the Attorney General states, in 
paragraph 4 of his letter: 

The Federal enrollment proposal would 
be totally ineffective, except in cases of vol- 
untary compliance by State officials, be- 
cause it does not provide any practical 
method of enforcement. 


And in the same paragraph we find 
this: 

It does not provide any effective way to 
insure that State officials will allow the 
Negro to vote. 


Later in the letter the Attorney Gen- 
eral states: 


The act by the State officials of refusing 
to honor a certificate of the enrollment of- 
ficer would not subject them to actions for 
contempt of court for they would not have 
disobeyed an outstanding injunction. 


I believe that argument to be un- 
founded in fact or in law, Mr. President. 
I shall now read the pertinent provi- 
sions of the amendment which I believe 
sustain my position; I quote from page 
8, line 20, of the amendment, beginning 
with paragraph (3) of subsection (c): 


(3) Each qualified voter who is enrolled 
pursuant to this subsection shall have the 
right to vote, and to have such vote counted, 
in any election held in his registration dis- 
trict subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(4) of this subsection. 

(4) Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall be construed to deny to appropriate 
State officials or other persons having stand- 
ing under State law the right to challenge 
the determination of State registration or 
election officials that another person is 
qualified to vote or the right at the time of 
elections to challenge the eligibility to vote 
of persons enrolled hereunder. 


Now I call the careful attention of 
my colleagues to the language which 
follows, and which I quote, and desire to 
emphasize: 


Whenever such a challenge is made, how- 
ever, the enrollee shall be permitted to cast 
his vote and have it counted, but it shall 
be preserved subject to a determination of 
the validity of the challenge in any appro- 
Priate action brought in the United States 
district court having jurisdiction over the 
registration district in which the challenge 
is made. 


Later in the same paragraph, I quote 
further: 


In any suit under the provisions of this 
Paragraph, the determination of the Fed- 
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eral enrollment officer with respect to such 
registration shall not be stayed pending the 
final decision of the district court. 


Mr. President, these provisions make 
it abundantly clear that a violation by 
a State election officer of the enrolling 
of a citizen by a Federal enrollment 
officer and the giving to that citizen of 
an election certificate will be a viola- 
tion of Federal law; and a violation of 
Federal law can be enforced by a Fed- 
eral district court at any time; and, spe- 
cifically, I read the provisions of para- 
graph (6), on page 10, beginning at line 
13, in the pending amendment: 

(6) Federal enrollment officers shall deter- 
mine whether persons enrolled under this 
subsection are afforded the right to vote and 
to have their votes fairly counted. For this 
purpose each such officer shall be author- 
ized to attend at any election held within 
his registration district to inspect the taking 
of the vote and the counting thereof. Should 
any person enrolled under this subsection be 
denied the right to cast his vote or to have 
his vote counted, the Federal enrollment 
officer shall forthwith notify the Attorney 
General. 


So, Mr. President, let us make the 
basic factual assumption which the At- 
torney General makes, which is that 
when they come to the polling place, the 
local officials will deny the enrolled, dis- 
franchised citizen the right to vote, even 
though he has been registered. The At- 
torney General says there is no way by 
which that order can be enforced. Well, 
Mr. President, I do not know why the 
Attorney General did not see fit in his 
letter to refer to the provision of the 
amendment which immediately follows 
the portion I read a moment ago, which 
is paragraph (7), beginning in line 23, 
on page 10, and reading as follows: 

(7) The provisions of this subsection shall 
be enforcible by appropriate civil and equi- 
table proceedings instituted in the district 
court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which such registration district 
is located, by the Attorney General of the 
United States for and in the name of the 
United States, or by any individual whose 
rights under this subsection shall have been 
denied or interfered with— 


And mark this well, Mr. President— 
and the court may grant such permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order 
or other order as it may deem appropriate. 


That means, to any layman, as well 
as it means to any lawyer, that the 
moment an election official refuses to 
permit a citizen to vote, after it has 
been found he is entitled to vote by a 
Federal enrollment officer, the Attorney 
General: of the United States, acting 
through his duly authorized U.S. at- 
torney or one of his deputies who oper- 
ates out of a Federal district court to 
which jurisdiction is given over these 
proceedings, will immediately go into 
court and have a temporary restrain- 
ing order issued directing the election 
Officials to permit the individual, and all 
similarly situated individuals, to vote; 
and if they refuse to do so, that is 
clearly contempt of court. 

Mr. President, the procedure which 
we have set up in the pending amend- 
ment is identical, in substance and in 
principle, with the procedures for per- 
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mitting a challenge of a vote contained 
in the election laws of all 50 States, from 
Alaska all the way through to Wyoming. 

Mr. President, for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to attempt to tell the Senate of the - 
United States that is not the law is, I 
think, an extraordinary action to take 
for an official who has risen to the 
height of his profession and is acting 
as the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I am most anxious to 
say nothing intemperate in the course 
of my remarks, but I ask my colleagues 
to consider carefully what the Attorney 
General said in his letter our amend- 
ment provides, and the further explana- 
tion which I have just made, as well 
as the very eloquent comments the sen- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
made earlier today, when the letter of 
the Attorney General was first read. 

So much, Mr. President, for the At- 
torney General’s first point, I turn now 
to his second point, which is, in effect, 
that our amendment is defective in sub-_ 
section (b) (2), on page 3, where we give’ 
State authorities an opportunity to act 
and register an individual after a pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination has 
been found by a Federal court. 

This provision was a compromise pro- 
vision and was intended to give State 
officials an opportunity to purge them- 
selves, an oportunity to save their face, 
an opportunity to do the right and just 
thing, by permitting their own citizens 
to register, under their own State laws, 
instead of requiring that a Federal pro- 
cedure should be invoked to insure the 
citizen of his constitutional rights. 

It is a little surprising that so tem- 
perate and moderate a provision should 
be found objectionable by the Attorney 
General, when he stated: 

Such a provision emasculates the voting 
referee proposal and would make a farce © 
of any bill which included it. In practice;~ 
it would mean that after a Negro has ap- 
plied to the Federal court and has proven 
his qualifications before the judge or a 
referee and the court has issued an order 
certifying him as qualified to vote, a State 
official could completely wipe out the bind- 
ing effect of that court order simply by 
placing the Negro’s name in a registration 
book. : 

Once this was done, and the court order 
was vacated, State election officials would 
be under absolutely no compulsion from 
Federal process to permit the Negro to vote. 
It is the right to vote, and not merely the 
right to register, that the 15th amendment 
of the Constitution guarantees to the Negro 
citizen. 


Again I find myself regretfully com- 
pelled to differ completely from the legal 
judgment of the Attorney General. In 
fact, it is difficult indeed for me to un- 
derstand how he could have come to a 
conclusion so contrary to what seems 
clearly set forth in the pending amend- 
ment. 

And again, in order that Senators may 
have the pertinent provisions of the 
amendment before them, I shall again 
read them into the REcorp. I quote first 
from subsection (b)(1), beginning at 
line 22 of page 2 of the amendment: 

If the court finds such pattern or practice, 
any person of such race or color residing 
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within the affected area shall, for 1 year and 
thereafter until the court subsequently finds 
that such a pattern or practice has ceased, 
be entitled, upon his application therefor, 
and subject to the provisions of this subsec- 
tion, to an order declaring him qualified to 
vote, upon proof that he is qualified under 
State law to vote. 


So we find our disfranchised citizen 
entitled to an order declaring him 
qualified to vote. 

I turn now to subsection (b) (2), which 
provides that an order qualifying the 
citizen to vote shall become effective, 
and I now quote again: 

Twenty days after the issuance of such or- 
der and notice thereof to the Governor of the 
State, unless any person named therein shall 
have been registered by appropriate State offi- 
cials in the intervening period, in which case 
the order may be vacated on application duly 
made as to the registration of such person. 
When such order shall become effective, it 
shall apply to any election which is held 
within the longest period for which such ap- 
plicant could have been registered or other- 
wise qualified under State law and at which 
the applicant’s qualifications would under 
State law entitle him to vote. Except as 
provided in this paragraph, the execution of 
any order disposing of such applications shall 
not be stayed if the effect of such stay would 
be to delay the effectiveness of the order be- 
yond the date of any election at which the 
applicant would otherwise be enabled to vote. 


I quote again from subsection (b) (3), 
which immediately follows what I have 
just read: 

Notwithstanding any inconsistent provi- 
sion of State law or the action of any State 
officer or court, an applicant so declared to 
vote shall be permitted to vote in any such 
election. 


Skipping a 
again: 

The refusal by any such officer with 
knowledge of such order to permit any per- 
son so declared qualified to vote, to vote at 
an appropriate election shall constitute con- 
tempt of court. 


Mr. President, let us see how this 
would work out. A pattern of discrimi- 
nation would be found. The Attorney 
General would cause a Federal referee 
to be appointed by the court. The Fed- 
eral referee would find that John Doe 
had illegally been deprived of his right 
to register and to vote. The Attorney 
General would prepare an order for the 
court’s approval, which would say, “John 
Doe shall be permitted to be registered 
and to vote.” I ask Senators not to for- 
get the “and to vote.” 

Thereupon the Governor would have 
a chance to purge the State. The Gov- 
ernor could move in to register John 
Doe or to cause him to be registered. 
Thereupon, according to the provisions 
of the amendment, the order may be 
vacated—and I wish to emphasize that 
the amendment states that the order 
“may” be vacated—if the attorney 
general of the State came to the court 
to ask to have it vacated because the 
State had purged itself of its illegal 
action. 

In the first place, Mr. President, can 
we imagine a State attorney general 
coming to court to say, ‘““We do not need 
any Federal action any more because the 
State has enrolled this fellow and he is 
going to be allowed to vote.” But let us 
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assume an attorney general would be so 
contemptuous of a Federal court. 

Let us assume also that when the man 
got to the polling place he was not al- 
lowed to vote. The vacated order, lying 
in the court under the court’s judicial 
jurisdiction, vacated for the time being 
because the State had purged itself, 
could, under any ordinary principle of 
equity, be called immediately into effect 
by the court, which would be told by the 
individual that he had not been per- 
mitted to vote. Immediately the provi- 
sions which I read earlier, which author- 
ize the invoking of civil and equitable 
remedies to enforce the vacated—but— 
reinstated court order, would be called 
into effect, as would be the case if the 
Federal enrollment officer reported to 
the court that an individual who had 
been enrolled was denied the right to 
vote. 

A temporary restraining order would 
be slapped on the election officials, as 
it would be slapped on in the State of 
Michigan, the State represented in part 
by my friend who is presently occupy- 
ing the Chair [Mr. Hart]; or in the 
State of Oklahoma, the State of another 
distinguished Senator who is present in 
the Chamber; or in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, from which I come; or in every 
other State of the Union. 

When a man’s right to vote is chal- 
lenged and he defies the challenge, he 
can go to the election court. If the 
challenge were unfounded—as it would 
be in this case, because the man would 
have been previously determined to be 
entitled to vote by the decree of the 
Federal court, held in abeyance or tem- 
porarily vacated because of the action of 
the State—action would be taken. I 
think there is no shadow of doubt that 
in such an instance anybody who defied 
such an order by the Federal court would 
be held to be guilty of contempt. 

Mr. President, with all due deference 
I say again that in my judgment—and I 
am sure I speak for the senior Senator 
from New York, who unfortunately had 
to leave the Chamber—there is no mer- 
it in the position taken by the Attorney 
General. I am confident that any Sen- 
ators who read the debate of this after- 
noon will give that position scant heed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment for myself and 
Senators KERR, Gore, BIBLE, Case of 
South Dakota, Macnuson, CHURCH, LONG 
of Hawaii, TALMADGE, and RANDOLPH. I 
ask that it be read for the information 
of the Senate, be printed, and lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, begin- 
ning with line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out all through line 9 on page 15. 

On page 15, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “(2) Section 10 of such Act” 
and in lieu thereof to insert the follow- 
ing: “(b) Section 10 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 
Eighty-first Congress) ”’. 

On page 16, beginning with line 1, it 
is proposed to strike out all through line 
15 on page 17. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that there may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp an explanation of 
the proposed impacted area _ school 
amendment to the civil rights bill. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
planation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED IMPACTED AREA 
ScHOOL AMENDMENT TO THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL 
Under the amendment to be proposed by 

Senator Monroney and others to section § 

of the Dirksen civil rights substitute, section 

10 of Public Law 85-620 would be amended 

to read as follows (new language italic): 


“CHILDREN FOR WHOM LOCAL AGENCIES ARE 
UNAELE TO PROVIDE EDUCATION 


“Sec. 10. In the case of children who it ts 
estimated by the Commissioner in any fiscal 
year will reside on Federal property at the 
end of the next fiscal year— 

“(1) if no tax revenues of the State or any 
political subdivision thereof may be ex- 
pended for the free public education of such 
children; or 

“(2) if it is the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, after he has consulted with the 
appropriate State educational agency, that 
no local educational agency is able to pro- 
vide suitable free public education for such 
children, 
the Commissioner shall make arrangements 
for constructing or otherwise providing the 
minimum school facilities necessary for the 
education of such children. Such arrange- 
ments may also be made to provide, ona 
temporary basis, minimum school facilities 
for children of members of the Armed Forces 
on active duty, if the schools in which free 
public education is usually provided for 
such children are made unavailable to them 
as a result of official action by State or local 
governmental authority and it is the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, after he has con- 
sulted with the appropriate State educational 
agency, that no local educational agency is 
able to provide suitable free public educa- 
tion for such children. To the maximum ex- 
tent practicable school facilities provided 
under this section shall be comparable to 
minimum school facilities provided for 
children in comparable communities in the 


Siate. This section shall not apply (A) to 
children who reside on Federal property 
under the control of the Atomic Energy 


Commission, and (B) to Indian children at- 
tending federally operated Indian schools. 
Whenever it is necessary for the Commis- 
sioner to provide school facilities for children 
residing on Federal property under this sec- 
tion, the membership of such children may 
not be included in computing unde: section 
5 the maximum on the total of the pay- 
ments for any local educational agency.” 

The amendment would strike the follow- 
ing additional provisions proposed to be in- 
serted in Public Law 85-620 by the Dirksen 
substitute in its present form. 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines that— 

“(1) any school facilities with respect to 
which payments were made under section 7 
of this Act, pursuant to an application ap- 
proved under section 6 after the enactment 
of this subsection, are not being used by & 
local educational agency for the provision of 
free public education, and 

(2) such facilities are needed in the pro- 
vision of minimum facilities under subsec- 
tion (a). 
he shall notify such agency of such deter- 
mination and shall thereupon be entitled to 
possession of such facilities for purposes of 
subsection (a), on such terms and condi- 
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tions as may be prescribed in regulations of 


the Commissioner. Such regulations shall 
include provision for payment of rental in 
an amount which bears the same relation- 
ship to what, in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, is a reasonable rental for such fa- 
cilities as the non-Federal share of the cost 
of construction of such facilities bore to the 
total cost of construction thereof (including 
the cost of land offsite improvements), ad- 
justed to take into consideration the de- 
preciation in the value of the facilities and 
such other factors as the Commissioner 
deems relevant. Upon application by the 
local educational agency for the school dis- 
trict in which such facilities are situated 
and determination by the Commissioner that 
such agency is able and willing to provide 
suitable free public education for the chil- 
dren in the school district of such agency 
to whom section 10 is applicable, or upon 
determination by the Commissioner that 
such facilities are no longer needed for pur- 

s of subsection (a), possession of the 
facilities shall be returned to such agency. 
Such return shall be effected at such time 
as, in the judgment of the Commissioner, 
will be in the best interest of the children 
who are receiving free public education in 
such facilities, and in the light of the ob- 
jectives of this Act and the commitments 
made to personnel employed in connection 
with operation of such facilities pursuant to 
arrangements made by the Commissioner.” 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 22, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

8.601. An act to authorize and provide for 
the construction of the Bardwell Reservoir; 

8.1712. An act to extend the application 
of the Motorboat Act of 1940 to certain pos- 
sessions of the United States; 

S. 2185. An act to provide appropriate pub- 
lic recognition of the gallant action of the 
steamship Meredith Victory in the Decem- 
ber 1950 evacuation of Hungnam, Korea; 

S. 2483. An act to provide flexibility in the 
performance of certain functions of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the 
Weather Bureau; and 

S.J. Res.115. Joint resolution sauthoriz- 
ing the purchase of certain property in the 
District of Columbia and its conveyance to 
the Pan American Health Organization for 
use as a headquarters site. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, March 23, 1960, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 22, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp,! 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Corinthians 4: 11: That the life of 


Jesus might be made manifest in our 
mortal flesh. 
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Almighty God, grateful for Thy divine 
providence, we are again gathering in the 
fellowship of prayer, bringing our many 
needs to Thy loving kindness; our weak- 
ness to Thy strength; our littleness to 
Thy greatness; and our sinful and way- 
ward hearts to Thy grace and mercy to 
be pardoned and purified. 

Grant that in the midst of the dark- 
ness and confusion of our times we may 
walk together in faith and in humility, 
seeking earnestly to know Thy holy will 
and doing it with courage and faithful- 
ness. 

May there be in us a new nativity of the 
spirit of sympathy and understanding, 
endowing us with insight to see more 
clearly the hidden splendor and the 
eternal worth of every human soul. 

Inspire us with a nobler skill in the art 
of brotherly living and may the character 
and conduct of the lowly Man of Galilee 
be made manifest in all our contacts with 
our fellow men. 


Hear usin Hisname. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





FREDRIC MARCH AND FLORENCE 
ELDRIDGE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans were recently disturbed by 
news of the arrest and detention of 
noted actor Fredric March and his 
wife, Florence Eldridge, in Madras State, 
India. 

This famous couple along with Dr. 
and Mrs. Burrill Crohn, of New Milford, 
Conn., were charged with illegal posses- 
sion of alcohol and were required to put 
up $16,000 before they were released. 

It has since been revealed that the 
party carried approximately 3 ounces of 
liquor and that the complaint against 
them was filed by a travel agent who was 
in competition with the agent who was 
handling their trip and who sought to 
embarrass his competitor. 

I am happy to say that the incident 
has had a pleasant ending. 

In India, Government Official Raj 
Bahadur, of the Indian Ministry of 
Transport, has extended the unqualified 
apologies of the Indian Government. 

Mr. March, in a letter to me, states 
that his party now looks back on the 
whole affair as ‘an amusing incident.’ 

Mr. March concludes his comments 
with a handsome bouquet for the Indian 
people generally. I quote from his 
letter: 

This one incident could not in any way 
outweigh the kindness, courtesy, and hospi- 
tality we had on all sides during our 4 weeks 
in India. ’ 


Thus, a gentleman graciously termi- 
nates what might have been a serious 
source of international tension. Con- 
gratulations, Mr. March. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 30] 


Anderson, Chiperfield Michel e 
Mont. Coffin Miller N.Y. 

Arends Durham Minshall 

Baumhart Fallon Montoya 

Bennett, Mich. Healey Powell 

Blitch Hess Reuss 

Brown, Mo. Holifield Saylor 

Budge Hosmer Scherer 

Canfield McGinley Taylor 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 406 
Members have answered to their names; 
@ quorum is present. ‘ 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8601) to 
enforce constitutional rights, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8601, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com-’ 
mittee rose yesterday there was pending 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu], a substi- 
tute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] for 
the McCulloch amendment, and an 
amendment by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] to the 
Celler substitute amendment. 

‘Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the Hemphill amendment to the 
substitute. ; 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL to 
the amendment of Mr. CELLER as a substitute 
for the amendment of Mr. MCCULLOCH: On 
page 3, line 11, after the word “district” and 
the comma add “who shall have knowledge 
of and shall satisfy the court as to their 
familiarity with the election laws involved, 
the qualifications of electors, and the elec- 
tion laws of the particular State or govern- 
mental subdivision involved, and the Stat- 
utes of the United States applicable to said 
elections.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the so-called Hemphill améndment close 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

' ‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time has been 
fixed, but if there is no objection, the 
gentleman may proceed. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think it ought to be 
understood that when this measure was 
originally introduced there were two re- 
quirements that are presently in the Mc- 
Culloch amendment that were put in 
there to allay certain fears that were 
expressed. The first was the require- 
ment that the referee be a qualified 
voter, and, secondly, that he live in the 
judicial district. 

I just wanted to say at this point that 
in my opinion that is a sufficient protec- 
tion for what we are undertaking to do. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am glad to have 
the views of the gentleman from Indiana, 
but am sorry that he does not subscribe 
to the view that if you are going to put 
someone in a position of a judge at the 
ballot box he should have some knowl- 
edge of the laws governing elections. 
The gentleman has been in politics for 
many years and I assume can appreciate 
that in politics anything can happen, and 
some political hack may be put in as a 
referee, and some political hack will be 
put in as a referee. Now, if you are 
going to put somebody at the ballot box 
of this Nation—and I want you to listen 
to me, those of you who have to go down 
the line and vote for this bill whether 
you like it or not—if you are going to 
put somebody at the ballot box of this 
Nation and say to the voters back home 
that you are voting to put a man there 
who has no other qualification than that 
he can vote and that he lives in the dis- 
trict, then you are saying to all the 
people who manage elections and who 
are chosen as judges of election in the 
present system, that you are not going 
to require of referees anything other 
than residence and voting qualification, 
but they can supervise the ballot box 
as they please. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Is it not true that the 
referee will occupy a very, very important 
position if this bill passes and, therefore, 
it is necessary to see that the person 
chosen be qualified to discharge the im- 
portant duties assigned to him if this 
bill is enacted? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The gentleman is 
correct. Those of you who are not law- 
yers, I want you to listen to this, con- 
sidering rule 53, which is the rule pro- 
viding for the appointment of special 
masters by the district courts of the 
United States, certain decisions have 
come forth which have interpreted that 
rule. They say: “Do not refer anything 
to a master except in unusual cases.” 
It is the exception and not the rule in 
Federal courts; and since the courts have 
held it is the exception and not the rule, 
the courts of the Nation even up to the 
Supreme Court have recognized the fact 
that when you take power away from the 
courts and put it into the hands of the 
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master you are taking an extraordinary 
proceeding. 

Under the rule the master is appointed 
to help the court and his appointment 
and his activities are only for the pur- 
pose of assisting the court to get facts 
and arrive at the correct result—Web- 
ster Isenlor, Inc., v. Kalodner (145 F. (2) 
316). 

Where issues are complicated and com- 
plex the district court has the power, in 
its discretion, to appoint a special mas- 
ter, but such power should only be ex- 
ercised in exceptional circumstances. 
See Fraver v. Studebaker (11 F.R.D. 94). 

If you vote for this referee proposal 
and fail to write in qualifications, this 
legislation will cause unending trouble 
and litigation. Your vote will rise to 
haunt you. Do not say you had no warn- 
ing. Say by your vote you would not 
listen or did not care. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill that is before 
the Committee provides that the referee 
shall be a qualified elector of the judicial 
district in which the case arises. May I 
remind the members of the Committee 
that the requirements provided in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina are greater than 
the requirements to become the Chief 
Justice of the United States or of any 
Justice of that Court. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I ask the gentleman, his 
amendment and the Celler substitute 
states they are dealing with what you 
have professedly proclaimed as_ the 
sacred right of the ballot box. You are 
taking it away from the ordinary judi- 
cial processes, with the exceptions that 
have been mentioned. 

Now, do we not need every safeguard 
we can get that this is not a potential 
monstrosity and not to be used for politi- 
cal purposes? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. May I say to the 
gentleman the provisions of the bill that 
is before us have adequate safeguards. 

Mr. Chairman, referees or masters in 
cases of law and equity in the United 
States have no greater qualifications and 
probably not so great as those required 
in my bill. I see no reason for bringing 
into this legislation qualifications far 
above those required of a referee in 
bankruptcy or a receiver in a court of 
equity in a case that might be passing 
upon property worth millions if not bil- 
lions of dollars—General Motors and Du 
Pont, for instance—or other human 
rights. 

I trust that the Committee will reject 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. HEmp- 
HILL]. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think we should refer to the bill now 
under consideration as a civil rights 
bill. For it is, in purpose and intent, a 
Federal intervention bill—Federal in- 
tervention in State election machinery, 
Federal intervention in State owned and 
operated school systems, Federal inter- 
vention in the whole area of State juris- 
diction. 

The Justice Department clamors for 
referees or registrars to meddle with 
State voting machinery. The Justice 
Department says it is imperative that 
title 1 of this bill be enacted to make 
the use of force or threats of force in 
school integration cases a Federal crime. 
My distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, who serves so ably 
on the Judiciary Committee, and who has 
closely followed this bill since it was of- 
fered, has already presented a detailed 
report on the very dangerous propo- 
sitions included in this legislation. 

I do not see how any Member of 
Congress can fail to understand the sig- 
nificance of all of these Justice Depart- 
ment demands. They represent not 
merely a wedge into ultimate usurpation 
of States rights but rather a revolving 
door. 

Title I deals with the obstruction of 
court orders relating to school integra- 
tion. As you gentlemen are doubtless 
aware, the language of this section is 
highly questionable insofar as the con- 
stitutionality is concerned and I believe 
that when we amend the criminal code, 
as this section would do, we must be very 
specific. In this instance, freedom of 
speech is obviously involved and I am 
opposed to any legislation which tam- 
pers with our most basic heritage in so 
broad and sweeping a manner. 

Title III, relating to Federal election 
records, is in my opinion unconstitu- 
tional in theory and certainly would be 
in practice. I do not think Congress has 
the power under our existing Constitu- 
tion to require the States to take this 
action and I do not believe our States 
would grant this power even if Congress 
offered such a proposal in the form of a 
constitutional amendment. 

The same applies to the last-ditch at- 
tempt of the Attorney General to attach 
his voting referee proposal to this bill. 
He could not get this measure in com- 
mittee so he arranged for it on the 
House floor. It is now presented to us 
after having circumvented public hear- 
ings and the conventional channels of 
parliamentary procedure. 

The Constitution of the United States 
expressly reserves to the States the 
power and right to control elections. 
Yet today we are being asked by the ad- 
ministration to empower Federal judges 
to determine our poll lists. There is 
little difference between the referee plan 
and the registrar plan—they both lead 
to the same end and by now it should be 
apparent to everyone that this admin- 
istration is fanatically dedicated to that 
end, whatever the means, whatever the 
cost. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the South have 
had some historical experience with the 
sort of monster which this legislation 
could so easily create. I am referring to 
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the iniquitous Freedmen’s Bureau, one 
of the many abuses which my State suf- 
fered during Reconstruction. The bill 
which you are now considering is taken 
in large measure from Reconstruction 
laws and proposals. 

If you doubt this, let me refer you to 
the Congressional Globe of the 1st ses- 
sion of the 39th Congress, 1865-66. 

There you may read some of the same 
arguments which are today being offered 
for this civil rights bill. They were de- 
pating a similar proposition in this very 
Chamber back in 1866 when we in the 
South had no representatives in the 
Congress. During that shameful session, 
the virus of Federal intervention in 
State elections was first conceived as a 
punitive measure against the 11 South- 
ern States which had constituted the 
Confederacy. 

If you read the Congressional Globe 
of that day, you will find that there were 
a few legislators from the North and 
the East who resisted these measures 
with all their strength, and they warned 
that such legislation would destroy all 
States and wreck our constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Let me remind you gentlemen, one and 
all, that while today you may send Fed- 
eral registrars or referees or judges to 
tamper with Alabama’s poll lists, tomor- 
row these same officials will be on your 
own doorsteps. They may be filling out 
the poll lists in Springfield, in Sacra- 
mento, in Schenectady, and the day may 
come when there will be no reason to 
have an election, for the Justice Depart- 
ment will determine the results. 

If our sovereign States are not to re- 
tain the right to hold their own elections, 
what rights may a State possess? Any 
further judicial aggression against the 
respective States can lead only to their 
destruction as effective units of govern- 
ment, for all of their powers will have 
been usurped. 

One of these days, Mr. Chairman, the 
American people will rise up in a collec- 
tive outrage at the time and the expense 
which Congress devotes to so-called civil 
rights bills. I am certain that this year 
the Senate and the House will spend 


more time by far on this subject than we | 


will spend in considering our national 
defense efforts against a confident and 
growing power which has no regard at 
all for any kind of human rights. 

Let us put our efforts where they are 
most needed. Let us preserve our own 
freedoms which are based in our consti- 
tutional concept of the balance of powers 
between State and Federal Governments. 

Turge that the pending bill be defeated. 
If we must have more Federal interven- 
tion, let us have it in the space above us 
where our achievements will determine 
whether or not we are to survive with 
any rights at all. 

_The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
understand why the most ardent ad- 
vocates of this legislation would oppose 
the pending amendment. It would not 
emasculate the bill, it would not impede 
its implementation, and it would not 
interfere With any of the objectives 
sought to be attained. It is a reasonable 
amendment and by refusing to accept it, 
and by refusing to accept a number of 
other clarifying amendments, those wha 
are leading the fight for the bill are in 
effect saying that the House must accept 
it as written without the crossing of a 
“t” or the dotting of an “i.” The pro- 
ponents undoubtedly would have picked 
up considerable support on final passage 
if they had been willing to accept this 
amendment and several others of a simi- 
lar nature that have been offered during 
the course of the debate. 

This amendment would simply impose 
a few reasonable qualifications upon 
those who may be selected as voting ref- 
erees. The only qualification in the bill 
so far is that the voting referee must be 
a qualified voter in the district in which 
the case arises. Yet he is given power 
under the bill to conduct hearings, to 
make findings of fact, to interpret stat- 
utes, and to formulate conclusions of 
law. In some respects his authority is 
equal to that of the presiding judge, yet 
it is argued here that the only required 
qualification should be that he himself 
be a voter in the district. 

It has been argued in opposition to the 
amendment that similar qualifications 
are not prescribed even for judges. The 
difference, of course, is that the Senate 
of the United States passes upon the 
qualifications of the individual appointed 
as a Federal judge, and it is not only 
the prerogative but the obligation and 
responsibility of the Senate to investi- 
gate judicial nominees and determine 
their qualifications by investigation, 
hearing, and discussion. 

But this bill would create a separate 
judicial officer called a voting referee 
without setting up any standards, laying 
down any guideline, or establishing any 
qualifications whatsoever for the posi- 
tion. I believe the amendment is a rea- 
sonable provision and again say that I 
am surprised that the proponents of the 
legislation are not willing to accept it. 
I shall vote for the Hemphill amendment 
and assert that its adoption will not to 
any\ degree whatsoever interfere with or 
militate against the right of any person 
to vote. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIs to the 
substitute of Mr. CELLER to the amendment 


of Mr. McCULLOcH: On line 4, page 2, after 
“a”, insert the word “continuing”. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered a number of amendments; but, 
outside of this one and probably another 
one I will offer after a while, I will have 
no more amendments to this referee pro- 
posal personally, and probably none by 
myself to the major bill under considera- 
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tion, H.R. 8601. As a matter of fact, I 
shall not take much time on this amend- 
ment. 

The amendment is to the very first 
sentence of the bill, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

In any proceeding instituted pursuant to 
subsection (c), in the event the court finds . 
that any person has been deprived on ac- 
count of race or color of any right or privi- 
lege secured by subscction (a), the court 
shall, upon request of the Attorney General, 
and after each party has been given notice 
and the opportunity to be heard, make a 
finding whether such deprivation was or is 
pursuant to a pattern or practice. 


This speaks about the past, “was” or 
“is.” In other words, under this lan- 
guage, if a Federal judge finds that 2 
years ago, 3 years ago, 10 years ago 
there was a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination, then he appoints the ref- 
eree. The only thing in the world my 
amendment would do would be to re- 
quire that this alleged pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination is pursuant to a 
continuing pattern. Let it be assumed, 
for the sake of argument, that 5 years 
ago there was a pattern or practice of 
discrimination. Do you not think that 
before going into the radical provisions 
of this bill, permitting the appointment 
of a referee, that they should bring the 
pattern up to date; that it is a contin- 
uing thing; that it exists at the time of 
the trial? That is exactly the reason 
for those words, that if he finds that 
the discrimination was or is pursuant to 
a pattern, then we are given the shot- 
of this bill. We can scratch the word 
“was” and insert the words “pursuant to 
a continuing practice.” 

Now, I do not want to point the finger 
at anybody, but believe me, I have as- 
sumed, by virtue of discussions at high 
levels, that this amendment would be 
accepted. So, the only thing I am trying 
to do by this amendment before we get 
a referee in the picture and before the 
referees give voting certificates to every- 
body in the affected area, at least there 
be shown that the pattern of discrim- 
ination is something that is present, that 
exists, and that they cannot require the 
appointment of referees and permit the 
referees to issue voting certificates with- 
out showing that the alleged discrimina- 
tion is going on currently or continu- 
ously. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Under this bill, on 
line 10, would it not be necessary for the 
person claiming to have been deprived 
or denied the right to register to vote to 
establish that he made application and 
that he was again denied the right, pur- 
suant to this practice? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Would not that 
mean that it is, in fact, a continuing sit- 
uation that would have to be proved? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; not at all. The 
language that the gentleman just re- 
ferred to was one more of the refine- 
ments that at certain discussions was 
agreed to. We appreciate that. It goes 
a part cf the way, but it does not meet 
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what I am talking about now, for this 
reason: True it is that after the referee 
makes a finding of discrimination, the 
registrar of voters may be permitted to 
purge himself, if that is the word, of the 
accusation, and that the people inter- 
ested in voting must attempt to vote 
after the decree, but that person may 
never have gone before. That is inci- 
dental, and that is rather outside the es- 
tablishment of the pattern or practice. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the use of the word 
“continuing” would, indeed, be fatal to 
this bill. You would add an element of 
intensive, repetitive litigation. A Negro, 
for example, would be compelled to prove 
that the pattern or practice originally 
found by the court in the first instance 
still continues. In every case that burden 
of proof to show the continued pattern 
or practice would rest upon the appli- 
cant Negro. 

I say with emphasis, in each and every 
case—and there would be myriads of 
cases—the presumption, which is the 
very keystone of the bill, the presump- 
tion of pattern or practice would be de- 
stroyed. If you want this bill you can- 
not favor this amendment. If you do 
not want the bill then you must favor 
the amendment. 

It was to prevent the constant and the 
continuing appeals to the court, it was 
to prevent the repetition of cases by the 
score, that this amendment was devised. 
The pattern may have existed last week 
but not this week; last month but not 
this month. The court would be com- 
pelled repeatedly to find in every single 
case that that pattern or practice con- 
tinued. This would put us exactly where 
we were in 1957. And why did we bring 
forth this bill? Because in the 1957 act 
it was essential to bring a separate, in- 
dividual case in every one of those mat- 
ters where there had been discrimina- 
tion. To obviate the bringing of so 
Many, Many individual cases was the 
reason for this bill that we now have and 
the setting up of this presumption of 
pattern or practice. 

If you have to have each applicant 
who wants to register and to vote be 
compelled to assume the burden of a 
continuing pattern or practice, you viti- 
ate the whole bill, because that would 
have to be done first before the referee 
in every instance. Then the referee 
would have to go back to the court and 
have the court make a finding or not 
make a finding. For that reason I do 
hope the Committee will vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, all this amendment 
does is to make it clear that there is a 
continuing practice before the judge can 
determine that there is a pattern. In 
other words, it is an effort to find a cur- 
rent practice, a continuing practice, that 
exists now. 

The statement of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER] just made that 
this would require every applicant to 
prove again the pattern illustrates the 
futility, I might say, of trying to write a 
complicated bill on the floor of the House 
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under the dictates of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. No amendment can be seriously 
considered here without the approval of 
the Attorney General. Everybody knows 
that. 

The gentleman from New York is en- 
tirely mistaken in his argument because, 
in the very next sentence, his bill pro- 
vides that this continuing practice once 
having been determined by the judge re- 
mains in effect for 1 year. @Nobody has 
to prove anything about the current 
practice after it is found by the court to 
exist. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WiLLIs] mentioned a conference that 
was held on this very subject and he 
said it was assumed that it was agreed. 
Well, the gentleman was very modest in 
using the word “assumed.” I happened 
to be at the conference and I suggested 
that it ought to be designated as a “cur- 
rent practice.” Those who are propos- 
ing the bill and were for the bill saw the 
reason of that and said, ‘Well, we don’t 
like the word ‘current,’ let us use the 
word ‘continuing.’’” We thought that 
did the same thing to all intents and 
purposes and accepted it. In other 
words, what we are trying to avoid is 
having evidence presented that maybe 5 
or 10 years ago there was a practice that 
no longer exists. That is all we wanted, 
a practice that is existing at this time. 
That is all the word “continuing” does. 
After that decision of the judge that a 
current or continuing practice exists, 
then it lasts for a year under the very 
language of the bill: 

If the court finds such pattern or prac- 
tice, any person of such race or color resi- 
dent within the affected area shall, for 1 
year and thereafter— 


Until the court finds that such prac- 
tice no longer exists. What else do you 
want? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman of North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wonder if the chair- 
man of the committee would accept the 
word “exists,” “the existing pattern,” 
instead of “continuing’’? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It would 
be the same thing. Our difficulty is that 
we cannot do this on the floor of the 
House, although we are supposed to be 
writing the bill. Before you can put a 
word in or put a comma in or a period, 
or before you can cross a “t’’ or dot an 
“i,” you have to go down and consult 
with the Attorney General, because he is 
writing it, the House of Representatives 
has delegated its legislative duties to the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure the chair- 
man of the committee would be very glad 
to consult with the Attorney General. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
think you get anywhere by consulting 
with the Attorney General. That has 
been my experience. 

This is such a simple amendment, 
such an obviously desirable amendment, 
that it is difficult to see why anybody 
should object to it. It is only the arbi- 
trary decision of the Attorney General 
that he does not want any changes in 
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his bill. If that is the way the House 
feels about it, we are going to have q 
few other little innocuous amendments 
here before this is over, but it is hardly 
worthwhile as long as the House is going 
to answer the dictates of the Attorney 
General. I had not thought that my 
friends on the right over here, the 
Democrats, were so fond of this Repub- 
lican Attorney General, but they seem 
to be accepting his dictates on every- 
thing and without any reason for it. I 
think we at least ought to exercise a 
little bit of sensible discretion of our 
own. That is all we ask youtodo. But 
if you have to ask the Attorney Genera] 
about it before you do anything on this 
bill, you might as well fold up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

It is with a great deal of regret that 
I hear the gentleman from Virginia 
criticize the Attorney General. I can- 
not see why he criticizes the Attor- 
ney General. I have been trying for 
weeks to get the Justice Department tu 
prosecute some racketeers. I do not 
know who down in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office it is, but I am sure it is not 
the Attorney General, but someone tells 
me you cannot prove motive, that is to 
say, you cannot prove that this extortion 
is carried on for any benefit. Of course, 
if Hoffa does it that is bad. If Reuther 
gets it, and he must get it somewhere 
because the union had $1,000,000 to spend 
in the Kohler strike, that is all right, 
naturally there was no motive back of 
that, nothing to gain. That just comes 
about naturally. Now ii I had any sug- 
gestion at all, and I would not venture 
to make one, even though we have been 
several days on the debate on this 
question, but I wanted to ask my—well, 
I will just say I am a great admirer of 
the gentleman from Virginia, and I do 
not want to go so far as to claim to be 
his friend; but I have been wondering 
why it is, and what became of that 
coalition that we had back in the time 
when we put through the Taft-Hartley 
bill when we overrode Mr. Truman’s 
veto. Do you remember? There was & 
coalition of southerners with somebody 
on this side—I do not know what to 
call them, but I was one of them and 
that coalition was working pretty good. 
Last year, they had what they said was 
a coalition, which was later denied by 
the Republican leadership—after they 
had gotten what they wanted over there 
they said there was nothing to it. Now 
where is that coalition? ‘They denied it 
but there must have been one for we 
did not have the votes. They have had 
one on this side—on my side—we have 
had one with somebody over here on 
this side where my friend, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HoLiFI£LD] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawson] sit, we had one with them as 
the opposition, and that one we had is 
not working out so good and we do not 
have one getting anywhere, but it has 
been all right when it comes to obstruct- 
ing. How come that my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, does not see the 
gentleman from Indiana on our side and 
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get that old coalition working or did 
something happen to somebody? Re- 
publicans would get more votes come 
November that way than we will by this 
new alliance with the extreme leftwing 
on the Democratic side. : 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will say to 
the gentleman that the coalition which 
you are speaking of is all in the past and 
that was before the Attorney General 
took over the functions and the dictator- 
ship of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He did? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; he did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
how about that? What do you know? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; I 

ield. 

7 Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Ido not know 
whether the gentleman has noticed and 
has seen just how far this is the Attorney 
General’s bill because, in the very first 
sentence of it, it is provided that the 
judge cannot turn a wheel and he can- 
not give anybody anything because he 
must have the application upon the re- 
quest of the Attorney General. In one 
of these proceedings do you provide for 
any voting here—this is not a bill for 
the relief of voters—this is a bill for the 
relief of the Attorney General. The At- 
torney General has to ask the judge to 
do these things before the judge can 
turn a wheel. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
judge cannot do a thing? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No, indeed. 
A thousand Negroes can go to court and 
ask the court to give them relief and 
help to get their right to vote and he 
cannot do it—no—because he cannot 
move, without an application from the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Can you 
not do something with the Republican 
leader to correct that very, very bad situ- 
ation? You fellows, that is the so-called 
conservatives, have been buddies for so 
long. What has happened? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I just do not 
seem to be able to make my good friend— 
and I am his friend whether he is my 
friend or not—I cannot seem to be able 
to make my friend understand that the 
Attorney General has taken over the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do you 
mean it was the Attorney General who 
has been doing what has been done to 
me on this labor thing? Do you mean he 
has been doing that? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am just 
telling you what he is doing in this bill— 
and he wrote it. Under this bill, a 
thousand Negroes can apply to the court 
for relief and to get their right to vote, 
and not one of them can get it unless 
the Attorney General acts. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If they 
all would vote the Republican ticket, 
and prove that they did, surely any At- 
torney General would be grateful. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course. 
I started to say this was a bill for the 
Political relief of the Attorney General. 
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But, the Attorney General can give or 
withhold the right to vote to any Negro 
or any number of Negroes in any city 
or town in the United States, and no- 
body—nobody, not even the judge, can 
give them relief under this bill. You 
fellows who think you are so smart in 
getting this bill through—I do not know 
whether you know what you are doing. 
I do not think you do, and I do not think 
you would be voting for this bill if you 
knew what you were doing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. This bill is 
putting this power in the hands of the 
Attorney General and he can give the 
right to vote to your people or with- 
hold that right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. I was dreaming last 
night maybe there was an agreement 
on that—maybe we might get more 
votes over there and in the South by 
going along with you more than we will 
ever get from those whose views are so 
far to the left of what we think and 
believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from, Michigan may have 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the time. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I can fully understand a feeling that 
by now just about everything has been 
said that there is to say on the issue 
before us. 

Yet I cannot drive from my own mind 
a deeply disturbing impression that a 
number of the really important things 
remain unsaid. 

Has anyone said what I gravely fear 
the facts all too obviously indicate—that 
even as we debate here and wrangle over 
legal terminology, relations between the 
races in this country are seriously de- 
teriorating? 

Has anyone ventured to predict with 
confidence whether what we do here 
will halt or even lessen that deteriora- 
tion or whether, unhappily, it will pro- 
duce only more of controversy, more liti- 
gation, new demands for still broader 
legislation, more mass demonstrations, 
further breakdown in human and under- 
standing communication between the 
races? 

The President’s appeal last week for 
biracial conferences in the South has 
significance, in my judgment, both en- 
couraging and unfortunate. 

Insofar as it recognizes the need for a 
renewal of approaches through other 
media and methods than legislation, po- 
lice power, the courtroom, and mass 
demonstrations, his statement is timely 
and ought to be welcomed by all con- 
cerned. 
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But has anyone—outside, at least of 
those from the South—raised the perti- 
nent question as to why the President 
seemed to limit this proposal to the 
South? 

Has anyone, outside of the South, risen 
to acknowledge in candor and humility 
that insofar as we must regard racial 
relations and the related grievances and 
demands—reasonable and _ unreason- 
able—as a problem it is a national and 
not a regional or sectional problem? 

Even more to the point, has anyone 
given attention to the possibility that 
all of us—throughout the land, white 
and Negro, including we in the Con- 
gress—have become the captives of the 
legislative, the police power, litigation 
type of emphasis to a degree that it not 
only overshadows but dangerously 
handicaps the effort to seek and attain 
voluntary, free, informal, human-type 
approaches and solutions? 

In the demands fcr Utopia—and in 
the methods being pursued to meet those 
demands—are we foreclosing the meth- 
ods of human progress of the sure and 
lasting type? 

Not enough earnest consideration has 
been given, in my judgment, to this cru- 
cial question. 

There are other areas of silence in this 
long and interminable discussion which 


I feel it urgently important to mention— 


in all kindness and charity. 

Less has been said than needs to be 
said by them, I must say to my be- 
leaguered friends from the South, less 
has been said than needs to be said by 
them in this debate inline with the state- 
ment of the most frequently dissenting 
former member of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, Governor Battle of Virginia: 

I concur in the proposition that all prop- 
erly qualified American citizens should have 
the right to vote. 


I can attribute this silence, in a man- 
ner of speaking, to a sort of regional 
invocation of the fifth amendment safe- 
guards against involuntary mass, blanket 
self-incrimination. 

Yet I believe that anything which our 
friends from the South could find it in 
their hearts and minds to say by way 
of reassurance on this score would im- 
measurably strengthen public support 
for their rightful desire for patient 
understanding and for a resumption of 
the methods of voluntary gradualism 
which have brought so much of gain and 
progress for both of the races in that 
region of our country. 

There is another area of silence and of 
what sometimes seems to me to be de- 
liberate unconcern from some important 
quarters. : 

The Civil Rights Commission report 
acknowledged that “the right to vote is 
established in most of the country, in- 
cluding many areas in the South.” 

Yet the matter seems to drop there— 
and the fact of substantial progress on 
this score in the South has been all but 
totally ignored by those whose acknowl- 
edgment of it would do most to end 
the recriminations and heal the breach. 

Why has there not been, both from 
the North and from the Negro leader- 
ship, more generous acknowledgment of 
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that progress? But most important, 
why has there not been by the Commis- 
sion and the Congress a painstaking pin- 
pointing of the factors which have ac- 
counted for those gains in the South? 
Does no one think that the factors— 
many if not most nonlegislative and 
noncompulsory—which have accounted 
for these gains might not be the clue 
to substantial further gains? Or are we 
too impatient for Utopia? 

I am profoundly disturbed because no 
one has risen in this House—from those 
areas and segments of our country to 
which we could reasonably look—to re- 
pudiate an incredible viewpoint inserted 
in the ReEcorp on February 29. 

This viewpoint, contained in an article 
from a Negro publication, New York Age, 
seems to say that there is no place among 
Negro leaders for diversity of viewpoint 
or minority opinions on the subject of 
racial relations, 

It seems further to imply—as I regret 
some Negro leadership has seemed to 
imply—that any leader of that race who 
ventures to offer views favoring compro- 
mise, cooperation, moderation, patience, 
and tolerance is a betrayer of his race 
and is playing into the hands of a sup- 
posed white man’s strategy of “divide and 
conquer”—as though, between the races, 
there must be implacable hostility. 

What a tragedy that this wicked doc- 
trine has not been renounced by those 
who alone could give meaningful renun- 
ciation. 

Is there no surviving wisdom, my 
friends, in the counsel offered in 1895 by 
Booker T. Washington, against the dan- 
gers and limitations of the methods of 
“artificial forcing” in this difficult and 
delicate area of human relations? 

Is there no one—outside of the South 
where such views apparently are re- 
garded as suspect—to plead the wisdom 
of this sober and solemn counsel? 

There is Negro leadership which 
frankly acknowledges that the current 
demonstrations throughout our coun- 
try—North and South—staged in alleged 
support of Negro rights are mass move- 
ment activities. There are those in both 
races and both parties who see great 
potential in political bloc activities of 
our Negro citizens. Is there no one who 
dares to say, or thinks it important to 
say, that this is segregation of the most 
dangerous type and that it can never be 
reconciled with true civil rights for any 
American, white or Negro? 

I was once challenged by a Negro 
member of an audience in my district 
when I pleaded for greater reliance on 
“the law written on the fleshy tablets 
of the heart.” Did I, he asked me, be- 
lieve that laws against murder should 
all be repealed and total reliance placed 
on this law written on the fleshy tablets 
of the heart. 

I gave him the only answer possible. 

I replied that, of course, I would advo- 
cate no such thing. But, I added, I 
would very much deplore having to live 
in a community in which the only re- 
straint and safeguard against murder 
was the fact that it was against the law. 

Today, for all of our shortcomings, I 
cannot believe that we live in an America 
in which, for the promotion of justice 
and progress in racial or any human 
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relations, we must rely solely upon the 
fact that certain violations, wrongs, or 
abuses “are against the law.” 

I pray that my fellow Americans and 
my colleagues in this House still share 
that confidence and faith in the inner 
law of the heart. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, the 
so-called voting referee amendment that 
has now been added to what will un- 
doubtedly go on to become the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 has been born in tra- 
vail and, for some, pain. All of us regret 
any wounds that may have been caused 
or reopened, but we can join in hoping 
that such will not prove to be lasting and 
deep. 

Though I have not taken an active 
part in the thorough, and, for the most 
part, objective debate that has preceded 
today’s action, I have followed that de- 
bate diligently and with considerable 
concern. Most of my concern has been 
prompted by my awareness that we were 
deliberately intruding into areas of re- 
sponsibility that I would normally con- 
sider as having been reserved, under our 
Federal Constitution, to the various 
States and their political subdivisions. 

My record will show that I have voted 
many times in support of the principle of 
States rights. I fully expect, so long as 
I may be privileged to continue to be a 
Member of this legislative body, to do my 
best to prevent a further erosion of the 
intent and effect of the 10th amendment. 
However, Mr. Chairman, as has been 
pointed out so often in the past 9 days, 
we are attempting to deal here with the 
basic right of all our citizens to vote, re- 
gardless of their race, color, or creed. 
Such a right springs from the very heart 
of our unique system of self-government, 
and is the cornerstone of the very foun- 
dation upon which our Republic was 
erected. 

The 14th amendment purports to guar- 
antee such a right for all to vote. Un- 
fortunately, that guarantee has had little 
meaning for the great majority of the 
Negroes of the South. In seeking to 
make that guarantee more meaningful, 
the action we have finally taken be- 
comes not only necessary but proper. 

Let us, however, all be fair enough 
to recognize that merely making it more 
difficult for any State to further con- 
tinue a pattern or practice of discrimi- 
nation against the voting rights of cer- 
tain of its citizens will not end the prob- 
lem of racial discrimination and prej- 
udice. The most we can hope it will do 
is to give the southern Negro a tool 
which, if wisely used, may serve to help 
him improve his stature in our society 
as well as to protect the rights and privi- 
leges that have been purported to be his 
by virtue of the Constitution. 

We must recognize that in some ways 
there is as much prejudice against the 
Negro in Harlem as there is in Biloxi, 
and that all such prejudice is bred in 
ignorance and in folklore and cannot be 
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erased, anywhere, by legislative fiat or 
court edict, but only through the proc- 
esses of enlightened education and good 
will. 

In the life or death strugele with the 
forces of worldwide communism in which 
America now finds itself, it is my belief 
that our Nation will have need of the 
selfless services of each and every one 
of her citizens, no matter how high or 
low be their social status and regardless 
of their religious tenets or the color of 
their skin. 

It is my conviction that we can only 
win in the struggle with communism if 
we, all of us, can somehow recapture a 
sense of partnership in response to the 
chalienges we face, and that, perhaps, 
only if we can so find that sense of part- 
nership are we worthy of winning. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, the 
members of the Washington State con- 
gressional delegation were sent individ- 
ual copies of a letter addressed to Vice 
President RicHarD M. NIxon by David 
Barnette, president of the Washington 
State Baptist Convention. It was writ- 
ten in line with our current debate on 
civil rights and proceeds from the 
churches’ vital interest in this impor- 
tant issue. 

The position taken last year at the 
annual meeting of the Washington 
Baptist Convention was as contained in 
a resolution adopted as follows: 

We recommend that our churches con- 
tinue to share in efforts to solve problems 
of discrimination because of racial or na- 
tional origin in church membership, resi- 
dential housing, employment, cemeteries, 
and education, and in any other areas where 
this discrimination exists. 


President Barnette wrote Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon of the churches’ deep con- 
cern to see steps taken by which all peo- 
ple in the United States may have equal 
opportunity in whatever direction they 
may choose to go and therefore the 
Baptist convention supported legislation 
to that effect. 

Mr. Chairman, the civil rights bill be- 
fore the House today is to protect voting 
rights, as guaranteed in the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and is directed to the very point 
supported by the Washington Baptist 
Convention. Once all citizens have the 
right to vote they can effectively and 
peacefully through their ballots decide 
the direction in which they may choose 
to go. The present legislation before 
us goes to the basic issue and will be 
supported, I am sure, by all Washington 
State Members of Congress. 

As for Vice President Nixon, his rec- 
ord and position on civil rights and 
against discrimination is well known. 
There can be no doubt on this score. 
His views in favor of legislation similar 
to this bill are a matter of record. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate upon 
the pending Willis amendment close in 
20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FiynrTl. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Georgia I[Mr. 
FLYNT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened very carefully a few minutes ago 
to the explanation of this amendment 
by the author of it, the gentleman from 
Louisiana. I listened equally attentively 
to the objections to it made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I just cannot believe that the gentleman 
from New York understands the purpose 
of this amendment. I cannot believe 
that he or any member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary would be opposed to 
the inclusion of the word “continuing” 
in the place where the amendment, 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. WILLIs!, seeks to include it if they 
understood it. 

For this reason I want you to listen a 
minute to what it could do. The Celler 
amendment as written, without the 
inclusion of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana, would 
provide no time limit whatsoever. You 
could take the oldest citizen in any com- 
munity—say he is 80, 90 or 100 years 
old—and under the provisions of the 
Celler substitute as written, if he had 
been deprived of a vote 60 years ago he 
would still have the right to the protec- 
tion of the referee under the provisions 
of the Celler substitute. I certainly 
cannot believe that any member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary or any 
Member of the House would want to go 
back that far. The only purpose of this 
amendment, as I see it, and as so com- 
pletely explained by the author of the 
amendment, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WILLIS] is to put a reasonable 
time limit, to have a current interpreta- 
tion of the facts as they exist at this 
time not as they might have been many 
years ago. 

In all fairness, in all logic, in all rea- 
son this amendment should be approved. 
It will in no way detract from the efficacy 
of the legislation; however, it will provide 
& reasonable time limit within which a 
court action could be brought. 

Mr. Chairman, in this legislation as 
written a man may come in and make a 
statement, a simple statement, not sworn 
to, not under oath or affirmation of any 
kind, and invoke the protection of the 
Department of Justice, the Attorney 
General and the Federal court in every 
Federal judicial district in the United 
States. I certainly cannot believe that 
anyone wants to write something into 
law here without listening and listening 
carefully to the words and language of 
the amendment such as the one proposed 
by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reason to believe, 
and I think that the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary who favor 
this legislation will agree, if they will be 
honest with the Members of this House, 
that if this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. WILLIs] 
had been proposed in committee, it 
would have received almost a unani- 
mous vote of the members of the stand- 
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ing committee which has legislative ju- 
risdiction over this very legislation. 
There is no reason why anybody should 
object to including this language, the 
effect of which is only to put a reasonable 
time limitation within which to bring 
proceedings under this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLiottT] and I may 
yield our time to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wi..ts] which, it seems to me, is one 
which should appeal to the reasoning of 
every Member of this body. I suppose 
that other language could have been used 
to convey the meaning which the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana sought to convey 
when he used the word “continuing” in 
his amendment. We might have said in 
this amendment “pursuant to a pres- 
ently existing pattern” or words to that 
effect. So, I see no reason, as my good 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLYNT] has said, why we should not be 
fairminded enough to insist that if we 
are going to adhere to this language 
“nattern or practice,” it should be lim- 
ited to a pattern or practice currently 
existing in the so-called area where this 
voting referee is to operate. 

You know, in the law of property, in an 
action in ejectment, where the question 
of boundary is involved, one of the re- 
quirements before you can offer evidence 
as to the boundaries of a piece of land by 
reputation is that the reputation must 
have been established ante litem motam. 
Now, that is a wonderful rule of law or 
rule of evidence in a property case. But, 
to be sure, no one who is familiar with 
legal procedure would suggest that the 
doctrine of admission of evidence of 
reputation ante litem motam in this sort 
of situation should be attempted. 

Now, if the gentleman from Colorado 
wants me to yield, I will be happy to 
do so. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would the 
gentleman say what “continuing” 
means? What is your understanding of 
the word “continuing’’? 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, I would say to 
the gentleman that in the context here it 
would mean, as I have just said, cur- 
rently existing or presently existing. In 
other words, it is not speaking of what 
happened in the past or what might 
happen in the future. The use of the 
word “continuing” here, as I construe it, 
would mean that as of this date, now, a 
pattern or practice exists, and there- 
fore that that would be a sufficient basis 
for the designation of a voting referee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
if you represented a registrar who was 
hailed into court and this amendment 
was in there, would you then say to the 
judge, “Well, when he established a pat- 
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tern or a practice of discrimination, that 
is sufficient for you to enter the order.” 
Would you agree that that would be a 
proper interpretation if you represented 
the registrar? 

Mr. WHITENER. My answer to the 
gentleman is one which I am sure he 
does not really need—but he just wants 
to hear me say—and that is that it 
seems to me that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WIL.LIs] in the drafting 
of this amendment has used language 
which is perhaps preferable to that which 
I would have used, in that the language 
which he uses requires more than a pres- 
ently existing or currently existing prac- 
tice. His language would require that 
it must have been over a period of time 
and would not be limited to the date of 
the appointment of a voting referee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is that not 
exactly the point? It must be a pattern 
that has continued to exist for a long 
time, or some time at least prior to the 
date of the filing of the application by 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. WHITENER. I take it, then, that 
the gentleman has some language which 
he could suggest to the membership of 
the House which would spell out specifi- 
cally that you do not mean what existed 
in 1870 or some date in remote history. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
simply is this, that under the present bill 
it says that he shall make a finding pur- 
suant to a pattern or practice. 


Mr. WHITENER. Which existed 
when? 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. At the 


time the court has the proceeding. 

Mr. WHITENER. I can only speak 
for myself but I would say to the gentle- 
man that if he will offer an amendment 
using the exact words that he has just 
used—a pattern or practice at the time 
that the court is requested to appoint a 
referee—I shall do everything I can, in 
my feeble way, to help the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is al- 
ready in the bill, so there is no use to 
draft an amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman and 
IT have not agreed on many things during 
this debate and I see that that pattern 
and practice still continues. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Rocers], let 
me refer to the wording as it now is. 
It says, “after each party has been 
given notice and the opportunity to be 
heard make a finding whether such dep- 
rivation was or is pursuant to a pattern 
or practice.” 

I think the chairman of the committee 
hit the nail on the head when he said 
that in his opinion this would vitiate the 
whole bill. Premeditatedly they want to 
leave it hanging in the air so that they 
can bring up these people who they con- 
tend may have been deprived of this 
right 20 or more years ago. 

Mr. WHITENER. Of course, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado would like to elect 
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another Senator Revels from Mississippi, 
or something of that sort, I am sure. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say with reference to the last 
comment by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Rocers], a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, that the 
very purpose of the Willis amendment is 
to do what the gentleman from Colo- 
rado says is already in the bill H.R. 
11160. But it simply is not there with- 
out the inclusion of the Willis amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LInDsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I agree 
with the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rocers] that the language of the bill 
sufficiently covers any question whether 
or not we are reaching way back into 
history. The 1957 Civil Rights Act re- 
quires that there be a judicial proceed- 
ing in connection with any alleged vot- 
ing deprivations. Asa result of that pro- 
ceeding the court is empowered to make 
a finding that such deprivations are or 
were pursuant to a pattern or practice. 
If this bill we are now debating has any 
merit at all it is all wrapped up in this 
package called the pattern or practice. 
I submit that in the last few days there 
has been a series of attempts, of which 
this is just another, designed to water 
down the impact of that procedure. 

I would agree with the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], that if this amend- 
ment were adopted it would result in an 
additional weakening of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, addressing myself to the pending 
amendment, it is very obvious that the 
only objective and purpose of adding the 
word “continuing” is to require added 
proof to establish the pattern or prac- 
tice. Hence it would result in the de- 
fendant, or the registrar, that may be 
called before the court, saying, “I do not 
have a continuing pattern or practice of 
discrimination.” 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I cannot 
yield. I do not have the time. 

Mr. FLYNT. Will the gentleman 
yield if I get him additional time? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Get me 
the time and I will yield. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ALForpD] 
be allotted to the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Does the gentleman 
from Colorado believe that the applicant 
under these provisions should have the 
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right to come in and say that 20 years 
ago he was denied the right to vote and 
therefore he is entitled to the protection 
of this bill? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In the 
first place, the applicant himself does 
not make it, the Attorney General of the 
United States does it under this bill. If 
you will refer to page 1 of the Celler 
substitute to the McCulloch amendment, 
H.R. 11160, it says “in any proceeding 
instituted pursuant to subsection (c).” 

That means we would have to go to 
the Attorney General, and whenever he 
files an action to enforce some civil right 
he must give notice to the other people, 
and then may come in and prove the 
pattern. 

Let me make this further explanation: 
Then the Attorney General is the one 
who makes the application. I do not feel 
that any Attorney General, however bad 
he may be in the eyes of the gentleman, 
would go back 20 years or 6 years. I 
think we must have at least a little faith 
in the prosecuting officer that he will 
bring it current and up to date. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think it should be 
pointed out in addition that on page 2, 
line 11 of the bill, if the gentleman from 
Georgia will note, after the pattern or 
practice has been established, if an in- 
dividual then comes to the court there 
must be a finding, first, that he is quali- 
fied under State law to vote, and second, 
that he has since such finding of a pat- 
tern or practice been deprived of the 
right to register or otherwise qualified to 
vote. Note the word “since.” 

Mr. FLYNT. In reply to the gentle- 
man from New York, I still say, and the 
Celler substitute itself says, that at any 
time if such a pattern existed the court 
could make a finding that the pattern 
existed, and he could find that the pat- 
tern existed 20 years ago under the pro- 
visions of this substitute amendment. 
The pending amendment is a conforming 
amendment, in an effort to get the lan- 
guage to speak that which its proponents 
say they want it to speak. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I say once again a 
pattern or practice is not found until 
after there has been a judicial proceeding 
under the 1957 Civil Rights Act. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As the 
gentleman from New York points out, 
hence it must be a current one, a pattern 
or practice that is going on now, before 
the Attorney General will institute ap- 
plication for the order which results in 
the appointment of a referee to take 
certain action. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mtr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Colorado, a 
former attorney general of that State, is 
familiar with the language of Justice 
Peckham of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
the case of Pope v. Williams (193 US. 
621, at 632). 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That isa 
violent assumption. 
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Mr. WHITENER. In that decision, 
Justice Peckham said the following: 


The privilege to vote in any State is not 
given by the Federal Constitution, or by any 
of its amendments. It is not a privilege 
springing from citizenship of the United 
States (Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall 162)), 
It may not be refused on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, but 
it does not follow from mere citizenship of 
the United States. In other words, the privi- 
lege to vote in a State is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State itself, to be exercised as the 
State may direct, and upon such terms as to 
it may seem proper, provided, of course, no 
discrimination is made between individuals 
in violation of the Federal Constitution. 
The State might provide that persons of for- 
eign birth could vote without being natural- 
ized, and as stated by Mr. Chief Justice 
Waite in Minor v. Happersett, supra, such 
persons were allowed to vote in several of the 
States upon having declared their intentions 
to become citizens of the United States. 
Some States permit women to vote; others 
refuse them that privilege. A State, so far 
as the Federal Constitution is concerned, 
might provide by its own constitution and 
laws that none but native-born citizens 
should be permitted to vote, as the Federal 
Constitution does not confer the right of suf- 
frage upon any one, and the conditions 
under which that right is to be exercised are 
matters for the States alone to prescribe, 
subject to the conditions of the Federal Con- 
stitution, already stated; although it may be 
observed that the right to vote for a Member 
of Congress is not derived exclusively from 
the State law. See Federal Constitution, 
article 1, section 2; Wiley v. Sinkler (179 USS. 
58). But the elector must be one entitled 
to vote under the State statute. (Id., Id.) 
See also Swafford v. Templeton (185 U.S. 487, 
491). In this case no question arises as to 
the right to vote for electors of President and 
Vice President, and no decision is made 
thereon. The question whether the condi- 
tions prescribed by the State might be re- 
garded by others as reasonable or unreason- 
able is not a Federal one. Wedo not wish to 
be understood, however, as intimating that 
the condition in this statute is unreasonable 
or in any way improper. 

We are unable to see any violation of the 
Federal Constitution in the provision of the 
State statute for the declaration of the intent 
of a person coming into the State before he 
can claim the right to be registered as a 
voter. The statute, so far as it provides con- 
ditions precedent to the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise within the State, by persons 
coming therein to reside (and that is as far 
as it is necessary to consider it in this case), 
is neither an unlawful discrimination against 
anyone in the situation of the plaintiff in 
error nor does it deny to him the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, nor is it repugnant to any 
fundamental or inalienable rights of citizens 
of the United States, nor a violation of any 
implied guarantees of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The right of a State to legislate upon 
the subject of the elective franchise as to it 
may seem good, subject to the conditions 
already stated, being, as we believe, un- 
assailable, we think it plain that the statute 
in question violates no right protected by the 
Federal Constitution. 

The reasons which may have impelled the 
State legislature to enact the statute in ques- 
tion were matters entirely for its considera- 
tion, and this court has no concern with 
them. 

It is unnecessary in this case to assert that 
under no conceivable state of facts could & 
State statute in regard to voting be regarded 
as an infringement upon or a discrimina- 
tion against the individual rights of a citizen 
of the United States removing into the State 
and excluded from voting therein by State 
legislation. The question might arise if an 
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exclusion from the privilege of voting were 
founded upon the particular State from 
which the person came, excluding from that 
privilege, for instance, a citizen of the United 
States coming from Georgia and allowing 
it to a citizen of the United States coming 
from New York or any other State. In such 
case an argument might be urged that, under 
the 14th amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution, the citizen from Georgia was by the 
State statute deprived of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. Other extreme cases might 
be suggested. We neither assert nor deny 
that in the case supposed, the claim would be 
well founded that a Federal right of a citizen 
of the United States was violated by such 
legislation, for the question does not arise 
herein. We do, however, hold that there is 
nothing in the statute in question which 
violates the Federal rights of the plaintiff in 
error by virtue of the provision for making a 
declaration of his intention to become a 
citizen before he can have the right to be 
registered as a voter and to vote in the State. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman’s reading is indeed interesting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
The court is not going to pass on a moot 
question. The Federal courts would al- 
ways require proof of a continuing tres- 
pass or wrong. If the wrong has passed, 
and no one is being denied the right to 
vote by reason of race or color, then the 
court would not entertain the complaint 
even if the Attorney General brought it, 
which he would not ordinarily do. Said 
in another way, our Federal courts usu- 
ally refrain from doing an idle thing. 
This amendment, as was the case with 
several other amendments which we 
have considered, would require, if it were 
adopted, an adversary proceeding in 
hundreds if not thousands of cases, 
examples of which I can cite but which 
is not necessary at this time. Such 
cases have been maintained on three or 
four occasions heretofore in this debate. 
This amendment, as were such other 
amendments, should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocH] 
has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Wit.ts] to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocu] 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SmITH of Vir- 
ginia) there were ayes 90, noes 120. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER to the 
amendment by Mr. CELLER as a substitute 
for the amendment by Mr. McCuLLocH: On 
page 3, line 21, strike out the words “the 
applicant shall be heard ex parte. His” and 
insert in lieu thereof “the applicant’s.” 


_Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to this debate for several days 
and heard fun poked at the lawyers. 
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I must say I feel frustrated in trying 
to write a little constitutionality into 
this voting referee proposal. I may say 
that the firm of McCuLLocH and CELLER 
has done an able job presenting the case 
of their client, the Attorney General of 
the United States, who has had more to 
do with the writing of this legislation 
than anybody else that I know of. 

I may say also that I feel frustrated 
when I realize that the firm of CELLER 
and McCuLLocH have the votes to put 
over their point of view. 

All this legislation does is amend the 
rules of civil procedure. Those rules 
have been built up during the life of our 
Republic by statute and by court rule 
and by decisions in cases, and they are 
aimed at the purpose of permitting the 
Government to carry out its policy with- 
out depriving individuals of their con- 
stitutional rights. My amendment will 
put a little constitutionality back into 
the voting referee proposal. 

I want to cite a case in this matter of 
ex parte proceedings, wherein persons 
are excluded from a fact-finding proc- 
ess upon which punishment for civil con- 
tempt can be founded. This is a US. 
Supreme Court case, Greene v. McElroy 
(360 U.S. page 474). Itis a case involv- 
ing industrial secrecy. I want to read a 
passage from that decision. I quote 
from page 496 of the opinion of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, Chief Jus- 
tice Warren: 


Certain principles have remained rela- 
tively immutable in our jurisprudence. One 
of these is that where governmental action 
seriously injures an individual, and the 
reasonableness of the action depends on fact 
findings, the evidence used to prove the 
Government’s case must be disclosed to the 
individual so that he has an opportunity to 
show that it is untrue. While this is im- 
portant in the case of documentary evidence, 
it is even more important where the evidence 
consists of the testimony of individuals 
whose memory might be faulty or who, in 
fact, might be perjurers or persons moti- 
vated by malice, vindictiveness, intolerance, 
prejudice, or jealousy. We have formalized 
these protections in the requirements of con- 
frontation and cross-examination. They 
have ancient roots. They find expression in 
the sixth amendment which provides that in 
all criminal cases the accused shall enjoy 
the right “to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him.” This Court has been 
zealous to protect these rights from erosion. 
It has spoken out not only in criminal cases, 
e.g., Mattor v. United States (156 U.S. 237, 
242-244); Kirby v. United States (174 US. 
47); Motes v. United States (178 U.S. 458, 
474); In re Oliver (333 U.S. 257, 273), but 
also in all types of cases where administra- 
tive and regulatory actions were under 
scrutiny. E.g., Southern R. Co. v. Virginia 
(290 U.S. 190); Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. 
Public Utilities Commission (801 U.S. 292); 
Morgan v. United States (304 US. 1, 19); 
Carter v. Kubler (320 U.S. 243); Reilly v. 
Pinkus (338 U.S. 269). Nor as it has been 
pointed out, has Congress ignored these 
fundamental requirements in enacting regu- 
latory legislation. Joint Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee v. McGrath (341 U.S. 168-169 (con- 
curring opinion) ). 


Now, we are ignoring these basic con- 
stitutional rights of the individual when 
we provide expressly that the court must 
require the referee to proceed ex parte, 
in a star chamber proceeding, denying 
the person who may go to jail on the 
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facts found by the referee, from an op- 
portunity to be present, listen to the 
testimony against him, cross-examine 
witnesses against him, challenge the au- 
thenticity of documentary proof, and 
present evidence in his own behalf. 

We give the defendant in the proceed- 
ing contemplated in this bill none of the 
rights which the Supreme Court has said 
a man accused of being pro-Communist 
is entitled to have. I hope we are not 
going to write one rule of law for the 
Communist or a person in sympathy with 
the Communist movement and a differ- 
ent rule of law for officers elected to State 
or local office. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has of- 
fered a good amendment. I wonder if 
this, too, had to be cleared by the Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr. MEADER. This amendment was 
really in the original Attorney General 
bill, H.R. 10035. There was no provision 
in there for a mandatory ex parte hear- 
ing. We have taken out a good many 
things that I object to in the various 
versions of this legislation, but this is 
one, which was not in the original ver- 
sion, which has been put in during the 
course of the debate. I think it should 
be taken out. I am concerned that we 
seem to be bent on passing an unconsti- 
tutional law. I have other amendments 
which I will propose, and I will say that 
I will not cast my vote for a law that I 
believe to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, we actually voted on 
this amendment on a prior occasion, and 
we voted it down. It now issues forth 
again, and its fate should be the same as 
it was before; it should be defeated. 

I would say that it is the same old 
poison in the same old bottle with just a 
Slightly different label, and it would 
make of every proceeding before the 
referee an adversary proceeding. That 
means, in essence, that the rules of civil 
procedure would prevail in all the pro- 
ceedings before the referee. I am per- 
fectly willing to have adversary proceed- 
ings obtain when it comes to the US. 
district judge in the court, but where 
you have this avalanche of applicaticns 
of Negroes, lowly, some without funds, 
who have been badgered, who have been 
subject to economic boycotts, I think the 
story is different. You cannot expect 
those applicants and that kind of en- 
vironment that has been spoken about 
by the Civil Rights Commission, you 
cannot expect that kind of applicant to 
be able to master the situation, to -be 
able to get a chance for his white ally 
in adversary proceedings. Why, there 
would be a lot of witnesses brought forth 
by the State registrar; there would be 
cross-examination, recross-examination, 
the submission of documents. It would 
be easy for the registrar to get the doc- 
uments, but very difficult for the appli- 
cant to get documents to disprove what 
the registrar maintains. So you give 
with the one hand by this amendment, 
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but you take away with the other; you 
would make the difficulties of the appli- 
cants almost insurmountable if you 
would adopt the amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan. 

I reluctantly oppose my colleague be- 
cause so frequently we agree in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. But there are over- 
riding reasons for my disagreement with 
him at the present juncture, and for 
these reasons I hope that the Committee 
will vote down this amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan attempted to 
make a comparable case out of the Su- 
preme Court decision in Green against 
McElroy. I submit there is not anything 
comparable whatsoever in that case. 
The person the Court was referring to 
in that case as the accused was an 
employee in a defense plant who was 
fired summarily on security grounds. 
The Court maintained that he should 
have had an opportunity for a hearing 
and confrontation. 

If the analogy is to be drawn, the ac- 
cused—of course, when we are talking 
about the accused in a voting proceed- 
ing, he would be the local registrar who, 
of course, should not be referred to as 
the accused because this is entirely a 
civil proceeding; but, in any event, if 
you do refer to him as the accused he 
is given a full and fair hearing because 
he must be made a party to the pro- 
ceeding and must be given notice and 
opportunity to be heard. I am quoting 
and reading from page 2, lines 2 and 3— 
“After an opportunity to be heard make 
a finding that such deprivation was or 
is pursuant to a pattern of practice.” 
Therefore the person who is the accused, 
if that designation is to be used, is the 
registrar. He receives notice, he is given 
a full hearing upon which there may or 
may not be a finding of a pattern or 
practice, from which the accused has the 
right of appeal. 

Let it be said further that there is an 
additional protection in the bill because 
such a finding may only be applicable to 
the “affected area,” which is defined in 
the bill. If you will turn to page 6, line 
11, the Committee will discover that the 
term “affected area” is carefully defined 
as a subdivision of the State in which the 
laws of the State relating to voting are 
or have been to any extent administered 
by a person found in the proceeding to 
have violated subsection (a). 

This brings us right back to the regis- 
trar who has been given a full oppor- 
tunity to be heard before the court with 
right of appeal on the subject of whether 
or not there has been a pattern or prac- 
tice. Therefore, I can only reiterate that 
it is a totally false assumption to argue 
that there is anything comparable be- 
tween this situation and the situation 
which was before the Court in the case 
referred to, Greene against McElroy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEApER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SmirH of Vir- 
ginia: On page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
the words “upon the request of the Attorney 
General.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reckon this is a pretty futile thing 
Iam doing, but I want to emphasize what 
I said a while ago in colloquy with the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. I pointed out that nobody gets 
any relief under this bill except by the 
grace of the Attorney General, and I 
want to read that to you because some 
folks may not have read it as carefully 
as some others have. The very first 
sentence in this Celler voting amend- 
ment reads: “In the event the court 
finds that any person has been deprived 
on account of race or color of any right 
or privilege secured by subsectiopn (a), 
the court shall, upon request of the 
Attorney General, make a finding,” and 
so forth. 

My amendment would strike out the 
words “upon request of the Attorney 
General.” Idonot know why my Demo- 
cratic friends over here want to leave 
the matter of whether anybody gets re- 
lief under this bill to the Republican 
Attorney General who wrote the bill. 
Some may think lightning might strike 
next year, and that there might be a 
Democratic Attorney General, perhaps. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. The gentleman has 
indicated that only the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s OK would open the door. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I did not say 
that. The bill says it. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. The fact is under 
section 1983 of the 1957 act an indi- 
vidual has a right to bring such an 
action. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. He does not 
have the right to do the thing that is 
contained in this section. 

We can make all sorts of excuses and 
bring in old bills and other things, but 
I am talking about this bill and the 
plain, specific language therein con- 
tained. The language is that nobody can 
get the right to relief under this bill 
unless the Attorney General makes the 
application. There may be a thousand 
people apply to the court in a city like 
Jackson, Miss., let us say, and they may 
say, ““We have been deprived of our right 
to vote. We are entitled to relief under 
this Celler bill which we heard so much 
about.”’ It does not make any difference 
how many people have been discrimi- 
nated against. It does not make any dif- 
ference if there is complete discrimina- 
tion against every Negro in that city. 
Nobody gets any relief except at the 
grace of the Attorney General, because 
the court is prohibited, if you please, 
from putting this bill into operation and 
giving anybody any relief except upon 
the application of the Attorney General. 
And you are all going to stand for it. 
You are going to vote for it. You prob- 
ably will have a teller vote on it. But 
I just want to see how foolish we can 
get, and I just wonder how anybody is 
going to oppose this amendment. Iknow 
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the Attorney General wrote this bill, 
Everybody knows the Attorney Genera] 
wrote this bill. Everybody knows that 
you cannot get any amendment on this 
bill until you call up the Attorney Gen- 
eral and ask him if it is agreeable to him. 
Everybody knows that this House of Rep- 
resentatives has abdicated its legislative 
authority to the Republican Attorney 
General and the Democrats are helping 
him. Now, how foolish can we get about 
this thing? 

I want to say to you, in all sincerity, 
that nobody on his own, no matter how 
many of them there are who have been 
discriminated against, under this act can 
get any relief except at the whim or the 
desire of the Attorney General of the 
United States. He has not only taken 
over the functions of the Congress to 
write legislation, but he has taken over 
the functions of the court to give relief 
under this bill. Now let somebody de- 
fend that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 2, strike out the words 
“upon the request of the Attorney General.” 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be pleased if the gentleman from 
Virginia would answer a question with 
respect to the amendment. I wonder if 
the gentleman from Virginia would like 
to identify his amendment as beginning 
on line 1 and would be made to include 
the word “and” on page 2. I am of the 
opinion that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment does not do exactly what he intends 
it to do, as I understood it read by the 
Clerk. I think the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia, should begin on line 1 after the 
word “shall” and should read “strike out 
the words ‘upon the request of the At- 
torney General, and’” in lines 1 and 2. 
And, if the gentleman from Virginia 
agrees, I would ask that it be corrected 
accordingly. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is 
what the amendment does. The amend- 
ment eliminates the words on line 1 after 
the word “shall.” It eliminates the 
words “upon the request of the Attorney 
General and.” 

Mr. McCULLOCH. As I understand, 
the reading of the amendment by the 
Clerk did not do that. In any event, Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to this 
amendment. 

The gentleman from Virginia [MYr. 
SmitH] has said that there is no relief 
under this bill for individual applicants, 
or they cannot bring an action under 
this bill. Of course, they cannot. The 
bill was not intended for that purpose. 
Individuals have the right now, under 
existing law, to protect their voting 
rights. This voting referee bill is to 
bring to mass groups of voters, without 
innumerable individual actions in the 
Federal court, the right to vote if quali- 
fied under State law. 

That objection, I think, is not sound 
in view of that fact. 
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I suggest to the members of the Com- 
mittee that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am glad to 


ield. 

w Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man does not question the accuracy of 
my statement, that nobody, no number 
of persons can get relief until the ap- 
plication is made, not by them, but by 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I agree with that 
statement. That was not the purpose 
of the bill. If individuals seek relief 
from discrimination against them by 
reason of race or color, in exercising 
voting rights they have had the right 
to go into court and they will still re- 
tain the right to go into court as indi- 
viduals, after this bill is enacted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I subscribe fully to 
what the gentleman from Ohio has 
stated in opposition to the amendment. 
It would be like going up the hill and 
going down again. It would bring us 
right back to where we were in 1957 
where the Attorney General on behalf 
of an individual brings the action. It 
would destroy the very purpose and effi- 
cacy of the bill and I therefore hope that 
the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee if, under 
this present procedure, this finding by 
the court which shall be approved by 
the Attorney General is made after the 
court has a proceeding before it, after 
it has found other facts upon the suit 
being brought undcr the criginal 1957 
act, if this particular language does not 
take away the prerogative of the trial 
court which has heard all of the pro- 
ceeding and is the one to find such a 
pattern or practice, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral so instructs him. In other words, 
the purpose is to take away from the 
Federal court, not the State court, the 
prerogative of the trial judge making a 
determination on his own without the 
advice of the Attorney General. 

Mr. CELLER. I must respectfully 
differ with the gentleman. I do not 
think it does that. 

Mr KITCHIN. Will the gentleman 
explain, please, why it does not? 

Mr. CELLER. It says in any pro- 
ceeding instituted pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c). What does subsection (c) 
refer to? It goes back to the 1957 act; 
and I recommend that the gentleman 
read subsection (c). I think it should 
Satisfy him. 

_Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, at that particular point, 
when that action is brought under sub- 
section (c), it is before a Federal court, 
not a State court. 

Mr.CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When that action is 
pending there, then the language in this 
bill says that regardless of what the Fed- 
eral judge may think, he has to await 
the decision of the Attorney General be- 
fore he can go further in the same pro- 
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ceeding and find that there was a pat- 
tern or practice existing back yonder— 
when, we do not know. 

Mr. CELLER. The Attorney General 
petitions the court and what is in the 
bill follows. All the Attorney General 
does is to petition the court for a finding 
of a pattern or practice. I must submit 
again that the amendment would destroy 
the very purpose of the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, let me ask 
him this question. What would happen 
under this particular procedure, under 
the language of the bill before us, if the 
Attorney General refused or declined to 
instruct the court that he shall find a 
pattern or practice existing? 

Mr. CELLER. It would depend on 
the nature and language of the order of 
the court. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, sir; not under the 
language of this bill, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocnH] has ad- 
mitted that, has conceded the fact that 
they could not go forward with this pro- 
ceeding pending in the Federal court, 
without an instruction on the part of 
the Attorney General that the court shall 
find that a pattern or practice existed. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. HOLTZMAN. There is a basic 


difference. If this amendment were to 
carry, individuals would be bringing law- 
suits to establish patterns and practices. 
This is something that is in the public in- 
terest and it is right that the Attorney 
General should initiate this kind of pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not the private indi- 
vidual. I will ask the gentleman if un- 
der the original provision, under section 
(c), the Attorney General, not the pri- 
vate individual, can bring this lawsuit. 
Once they are in court, it must be brought 
by the Attorney General. 

Mr.CELLER. Under (c) the Attorney 
General is the only one that can bring 
the action, in the public interest. That 
makes a big difference in this matter. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He brings that action 
in the public interest for certain indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. CELLER. For the United States 
or in the name of the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are in court at 
the blessing of the Attorney General in 
the original case. Then the court pur- 
sues the matter after the parties ara in, 
but he cannot under the language of this 
bill utilize his own prerogatives as the 
trial judge in the proceeding that is be- 
fore him at that time to go any further, 
because he must then await the decision 
of the Attorney General before he can 
find that pattern or practice exists, un- 
der the language of this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. The action is brought 
for the United States, and the individual 
applicants are the beneficiaries of the 
action. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia supports his 
amendment by throwing before this side 
of the House the bogey of a Republican 
Attorney General and the necessity for 
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obtaining his approval before any re- 
dress could be received. Any alterna- 
tive, even the discretion of ‘‘a Republican 
Attorney General’, to use the gentle- 
man’s phrase, is better to one unfairly 
denied his right to vote, than a sit- 
uation in which he cannot vote under 
any circumstances, which would be the 
case if this bill were defeated or if the 
gentleman’s amendment were to prevail. 
The gentleman is opposed to this purpose 
of this bill. His amendment is consist- 
ent with his efforts to defeat that pur- 
pose. It should be defeated. 

Let those of us who want to help 
Americans now disenfranchised for no 
other reason than their race beware of 
the warnings advanced by its opponents, 
They have advanced solemn legal opin- 
ions that this bill is unconstitutional and 
have clothed themselves in deep mourn- 
ing over what they have called the dis- 
memberment of constitutional govern- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, deception walks 
in splendid raiment. The late Senator 
Huey Long was once asked whether fas- 
cism would ever come to the United 
States. He replied that if it did, it would 
be called antifascism. And so it is with 
the opponents of this legislation who at- 
tempt to wrap themselves in the mantle 
of constitutional dignity and authority 
to condone and to perpetuate anticon- 
stitutional activities. 

The legal technicalities which have 
been invoked cannot hide the constitu- 
tional truths that must be remembered, 
namely, that every citizen of the United 
States, regardless of race or color, is en- 
titled to vote. This is the one essential 
qualification for voting—American citi- 
zenshipv. Of course, certain formal re- 
quirements like residence or under- 
standing of the voting process may be 
required, but such requirements must be 
reasonable and they must be uniform 
among all races in their application. ~ 
There must not be a double standard 
under which certain tests are required 
for members of one race and not for an- 
other. The fact is, however, that the 
double standard has been, and is being, 
employed today through many States to 
deprive Negro citizens of their voting 
birthright. 

That fact has not been denied. That 
fact cannot be denied. And that fact 
has been ignored in the arguments pre- 
sented by opponents of this legislation, 
with rare exceptions. 

The manner in which opponents of 
this legislation mold the Constitution to- 
fit their own particular purposes reminds 
me of the story of the three blind men 
who encountered an elephant for the 
first time. One, who felt the elephant’s 
trunk, thought it was a snake. The sec- 
ond, who felt its tail, said it was a rope. 
The third, who felt the elephants leg, 
declared that it was a tree. Such con- 
clusions are to be considered reasonable 
from blind men with no vision and little 
experience, but there is no reason why 
the learned and distinguished opponents 
of this legislation should limit their 
vision. The courts determine the man- 
ner in which the Constitution is to be 
interpreted, and their conclusion on the 
right to vote is unanimous. For example, 
in the case of Rice v. Elmore (165 F. 2d 
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387), on page 390, the court quoted from 
the case of Smith v. Albright (321 U.S. 
649), where the Court said: 

The United States is a constitutional de- 
mocracy. Its organic law grants to all citi- 
zens a right to participate in the choice of 
elected officials without restriction by any 
State because of race. This grant to the peo- 
ple of the opportunity for choice is not to 
be nullified by a State through casting its 
electoral process in a form which permits a 
private organization to practice racial dis- 
crimination in the election. Constitutional 
rights would be of little value if they could 
be thus indirectly denied (Lane v. Wilson 
(307 U.S. 268, 275 59 S. Ct. 872, 876, 83 L. 
Ed. 1281)). 


The Court continued further on page 
392 and declared: 

An essential feature of our form of gov- 
ernment is the right of the citizen to par- 
ticipate in the governmental process. The 
political philosophy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence is that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; and the right to a voice in the selec- 
tion of officers of government on the part of 
all citizens is important, not only as a means 
of insuring that government shall have the 
strength of popular support, but also as a 
means of securing to the individual citizen 
proper consideration of his rights by those in 
power. The disfranchised can never speak 
with the same force as those who are able to 
vote. The 14th and 15th amendments were 
written into the Constitution to insure to 
the Negro, who had recently been liberated 
from slavery, the equal protection of the laws 
and the right to full participation in the 
process of government. These amendments 
have had the effect of creating a Federal basis 
of citizenship and of protecting the rights 
ef individuals and minorities from many 
abuses of governmental power which were 
not contemplated at the time. Their primary 
purpose must not be lost sight of, however; 
and no election machinery can be upheld if 
its purpose of effect is to deny to the Negro, 
on account of his race or color, any effective 
voice in the government of his country or 
the State or community wherein he lives. 


I suggest, therefore, that the Constitu- 
tion is entirely on the side of permitting 
Negro Americans, together with all other 
American citizens, to vote, and that the 
specious arguments which have been 
raised by the bill’s opponents to granting 
that right are without foundation. 

The important thing is to make sure 
that all Americans are assured the right 
to vote. Let us keep our eyes on that 
goal and not be deterred from it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Sm1TH] 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Smi1tH of Vir- 
ginia) there were—ayes 61, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Celler substitute and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. BOW and Mr. MEADER objected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Celler substitute 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
PorFF]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time in an effort to establish legislative 
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intent. I should like to have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLtLocu], to each of whom I should 
like to address one question. 

By way of preface, let us assume that 
the Attorney General has brought a case 
under subsection (c) of section 1971; 
that in the course of that suit the At- 
torney General has requested the court 
to reach a determination as to whether 
or not the deprivation was pursuant to 
a pattern or practice; and that the court 
pursuant to that request took evidence 
on the issue, at the conclusion of which 
the court issued an order stating that 
there was a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination on account of race. 

My question is, Is that decree of the 
court a final decree which would per- 
mit an appeal in the regular order? 

I will first ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York to answer that 
question. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know what 
all the factors are that would be devel- 
oped in the proceedings. I cannot an- 
swer that question categorically or even 
definitely. If the principal pattern or 
practice is established, and I take it it 
might endure for a year—it would en- 
dure for a year unless later on circum- 
stances changed and the court might 
have to pass on it again, nobody can 
anticipate exactly what the court would 
rule on a matter of this sort or how it 
is necessary for the court to rule. 

Mr. POFF. I am afraid possibly the 
gentleman may have misunderstood my 
question. I am simply asking, if the 
court has issued a decree finding that a 
pattern or practice existed, does that 
decree at that point constitute a final 
order to which an appeal would lie. 

Mr. CELLER. I donot know whether 
it would be a final order upon which an 
appeal could be based. Again, it would 
have to depend on all the circumstances 
of that particular case and the particu- 
lar application before the judge. It 
might, and it might not be, a finding 
or final decree upon which a decree 
could be predicated. It all depends on 
the circumstances. 

Mr. POFF. Might I direct the same 
question to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCuttocHw]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It is my opinion, 
if there be a finding of a pattern or prac- 
tice which is followed by an order or 
decree with the court implementing that 
finding, that that is such a final order, 
or decree, that would be reviewable upon 
appeal or otherwise. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman. 
I wonder if the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LinpsAy] would care to re- 
spond to that question. I ask the gen- 
tleman if the court has, pursuant to the 
request of the Attorney General, issued 
a decree finding that the deprivation of 
the right grew out of a pattern or prac- 
tice, would that decree at that point be 
a final order to which an appeal would 
lie? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would answer the 
gentleman’s question this way. If ina 
proceeding brought under the 1957 Civil 
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Rights Act the court should, under this 
amendment to the 1957 act, go on and 
make a finding that such depriva- 
tions were pursuant to a pattern or 
practice, such a finding would be part 
of the same proceeding and therefore 
would be appealable. Others may dis- 
agree with me on this, but this is the 
way I read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 


desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER to the 
amendment offered by Mr. CELLER as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
McCu.LLocH: On page 1 of the Celler sub- 
stitute strike out “(a) Add the following 
as subsection (e)” and all that follows down 
through the last page of the McCulloch sub- 
stitute, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) Add the following as subsection (e) 
and designate the present subsection (e) sub- 
section ‘(f)’: 

““*(e) (1) In any proceeding instituted pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of this section to 
relieve any deprivation of a right or privilege 
secured by subsection (a) of this section, 
final orders of the court providing affirmative 
relief may specify that named individuals 
are qualified to vote and may also specify 
that such individuals, upon proof of such 
order in such manner as the court may di- 
rect, shall be permitted to vote in the same 
manner as if duly registered and qualified 
therefor under State law. 

“*(2) In any proceeding instituted pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of this section to 
relieve any deprivation of a right or privilege 
secured by subsection (a) of this section, 
the court may, pursuant to rule 53 of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, appoint 
special masters to assist the court in carry- 
ing out its responsibilities in such proceed- 
ing. The compensation to be allowed any 
such special master shall be fixed by the 
court and paid by the United States.’ 

“(b) In subsection (c), insert ‘or affirma- 
tive’ after ‘preventive’, and add at the end 
thereof the following: ‘Proceedings brought 
under this subsection to relieve any depriva- 
tion of a right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall supersede 
any proceedings covering the same subject 
matter brought before any State court, tri- 
bunal, agency, or official to the extent of any 
inconsistency. In proceedings brought under 
this subsection, court orders requiring or 
prohibiting action by officials of a State or 
subdivision thereof shall also require or pro- 
hibit such action by their successors in 
Office.’ ” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman vill 
state it. 

Mr. CELLER. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan is a 
substitute to the Celler amendment. So 
we have a substitute to a substitute to 
the McCulloch amendment. Therefore, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not in order because it is 4 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). The 
Chair is ready to rule. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
strikes only a part of the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
as a substitute to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLtocH]. This is clearly in order. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this 


1 is an alternate to the voting 
Feoree proposal which we have been dis- 
cussing, and in my judgment my pro- 
posal is a clearly constitutional one. 

In my opinion, the voting referee pro- 

al on the other hand, is clearly un- 
constitutional. 

I took an oath when I became a Mem- 
per of this body to uphold and defend 
the Constitution. If I believe that the 
voting referee proposal is unconstitution- 
al, as I do, I am compelled to vote 
against it. 

In the discussion of the other amend- 
ment I offered this afternoon I pointed 
out that the voting referee procedure as 
set up would violate the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution by depriving 
individuals of due process of law and fair 
play. In addition, this voting referee 
proposal vests in the judiciary nonjudi- 
cial functions, in violation of article III 
of the Constitution. Further, this voting 
referee proposal authorizes a Federal of- 
ficial to seize the authority of a State 
which is vested in the State by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. I think that, alone, 
is unconstitutional and for that reason I 
cannot support it. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Is it not true as ap- 
pears on page 62 of the hearings, that 
since February 1894, when the Congress 
of the United States in repealing the Re- 
construction Act had this to say, in the 
Committee Report No. 18, 53d Congress, 
1st session, page 7, ‘that every trace of 
restriction should be wiped from the 
statute books,” this is the first time since 
the Reconstruction period that Congress 
has considered legislation that would 
substitute a referee to do an administra- 
tive job which a duly elected State offi- 
cial is authorized to do? 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. This is the first time in almost 
100 years that a Federal official has been 
authorized to clothe himself with State 
authority, and it is a dangerous device 
which can destroy the independence of a 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, during discussion of 
the Celler substitute there were numer- 
ous complaints that its provisions and 
the discussion have been confusing. 

It is not surprising there has been 
confusion since the proposal deals with 
& most technical and difficult field of 
legislation, namely, the rules of Federal 
civil procedure. The Celler proposal is 
purely and simply a matter of civil ju- 
dicial procedure and a change in rules 
with respect to one class of civil cases 
only, namely, suits brought by the At- 
torney General under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, to enforce the provisions 
of the 15th amendment against dis- 
crimination in voting. 

Mr. Chairman, this is peculiarly the 
type of legislation which ought to re- 
ceive the most careful and complete 
consideration of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, its members, all of whom are able 
lawyers, its staff lawyers and witnesses 
who are lawyers, both inside and out- 
Side the Federal Government. In view 
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of the fact that the Celler proposal did 
not receive such consideration, it sur- 
prises me that there is not more con- 
fusion as we attempt to write this diffi- 
cult, technical and complicated provi- 
sion relating to civil judicial procedure 
on the floor of the House. 

Many lawyers are concerned with the 
constitutionality of the proposed voting 
referee method of enforcing voting 
rights. This may proceed partly from 
a natural skepticism of innovations in 
procedural rules which have been de- 
veloped carefully and after extensive 
litigation as well as congressional enact- 
ment throughout the history of our Re- 
public. Any careful lawyer must be in- 
clined to be skeptical of rash and revo- 
lutionary changes in delicately balanced 
rules which have been developed to en- 
able the Federal Government to carry 
out its policies on the one hand but to 
protect the rights of individuals and le- 
gitimate constitutional powers of the 
States on the other. 

Mr. Chairman, the constitutional ques- 
tions involved in the Celler proposal are 
primarily in three areas: 

First, maintenance of the judicial 
character of courts by refraining from 
assigning them nonjudicial responsi- 
bilities, in violation of article III of the 
Constitution; 

Second, preservation of the constitu- 
tional rights of the individual, particu- 
larly that no person shall “be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law,” as guaranteed by the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution; 
and 

Third, the legitimate powers of State 
to manage the affairs left to them by 
virtue of the 10th amendment in which 
powers are reserved to the States, the 
provisions of article I, section 2, the 
17th amendment and the provisions of 
article IV, section 4, under which quali- 
fications to vote and the election ma- 
chinery for State and local offices, as 
one of the basic ingredients of a re- 
publican form of government, are vested 
in the States. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be well to re- 
view briefly the origin of the so-called 
voting referee proposal. 

When the Attorney General appeared 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
March 11, 1959, on the civil rights bill, 
no mention was made of anything re- 
sembling the voting referee proposal 
and in fact, the Attorney General testi- 
fied that he doubted at that time that 
further authority in the Department of 
Justice to start litigation would con- 
tribute to the progress of civil rights. I 
include at this point excerpts of the 
testimony of the Attorney General. 

Attorney General RoGers. Let me say this: 
I think as of now there is doubt, at least 
there is doubt in my mind, as to the wisdom 
of giving the Federal Government authority 
to start more litigation. 

I appreciate that you can make an argu- 
ment for it and I think I am as anxious to 
make progress in this field as anybody, and I 
think that when people talk about just 
educating and understanding, and put all 
their emphasis on that, it is a mistake, be- 
cause I do not think you can do it that way 
alone. 

Likewise, I think if you put all your 
emphasis on law enforcement, you make a 
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mistake, because this field is a good deai dif- 
ferent from the average law enforcement 
problem. It does involve both law enforce- 
ment and an understanding of the problems 
and what it means to our Nation. 

So it seems to me that we have to be 
pretty mature in our judgments about 
whether legislation which seems to favor civil 
rights would actually have that result, and I 
seriously have doubt about whether legisla- 
tion requiring the Federal Government to 
institute more civil actions would have the 
result of making greater progress in this 
field. 

Now, the Congress has authorized the 
Civil Rights Commission to make a study 
of the need for further legislation. I cer- 
tainly do not think we should say that the 
Federal Government does not permanently 
need more authority. I think we should hold 
that open to see how developments occur; I 
think we should particularly give the Civil 
Rights Commission the opportunity to make 
a more complete study in this field and to 
make recommendations about further power 
on the part of the Federal Government in 
this field. 

I think, Mr. Hottzman, it is very difficult 
when you are sitting here in Washington to 
get a feel for the whole problem, and I 
think the Civil Rights Commission holding 
hearings, as they have, in the South and in 
getting testimony from a lot of people will 
be in a much better position to make ma- 
ture, thoughtful recommendations about 
the extension of Federal authority to in- 
stitute litigation than we could now. 

I certainly, while I have doubt about it, I 
am inclined to think it is better to wait, 
particularly in view of the encouraging 
developments in Virginia, where there was 
no Federal intervention of any kind. 

So I just want to complete this long an- 
swer by saying I am just as thoroughly con- 
vinced of the need of progress in this field 
as anybody. . 

I have some doubt about whether addi- 
tional authority for the Federal Government 
to start litigation would result in substan- 
tial progress at the moment. 

* * - ® s 


Attorney General RocErs. Well, it could be. 
I want to say that certainly this is not a 
one-sided problem at all. 


I mean, I think you can make good argu-* 


ments both ways, and I think that from 
where I sit, I am not sure that the authority 
to start more lawsuits, authority for the 
Federal Government to start more lawsuits, 
would be particularly helpful at this time. 

I readily admit you could make arguments 
the other way. 

e a s * * 

Mr. Rocers. Along that line, and since it 
deals with section 3 of your proposal, to what 
extent and how far you feel that the Federal 
Government can go in connection with voting 
records of a State? 

Attorney General Rocers. I think we can 
go just as far as we have asked to go in this 
legislation. 

Mr. Rocers. And no further? 

Attorney General Rocers. Not at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Mruter. In that connection, may I ask 
is the general impression which you are try- 
ing to convey here—and I think very well— 
that it is your position, and the position of 
the administration, that you are as anxious 
as any person to accomplish the most in the 
shortest period of time that you can do in 
the field of civil rights? 

Attorney General Rocers. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. But it is your profound con- 
viction, based upon your experience in the 
Attorney General’s Office, that too much 
Federal legislation at this time, in the ab- 
sence of a volume of complaints in other 
areas might create more resistance than 
would proceeding a little more slowly, as in- 
dicated by the administration? 
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Attorney General Rocrers. I agree with 
everything you say, with just one slight 
variation. 

I do not think I have a profound con- 
viction on it. I think a better way to put it 
is that I have doubt at the moment that 
further legislation permitting us to start law- 
suits might do more harm than good at the 
moment. 

I do not think we should close our minds 
to that possibility, if there are developments 
which indicate it would be helpful. 

Mr. Mriuuer. In other words, if you re- 
ceived in the course of the next year numer- 
ous complaints of discriminations and vio- 
lations of the basic statutes in the civil 
rights areas, in the fields of housing or the 
fields of employment, or any other fields, 
then you would be the first to come here 
and ask for additional legislation to remedy 
the situation. 

But, as of the moment, you feel that the 
securing and the protection of the right to 
vote mainly can secure for any minority 
great progress in the acquisition of their 
total civil rights, and that as we go slowly 
forward you can accomplish more for those 
minorities than attempting to get too much 
government and too much power in the 
hands of the Federal Government at this 
time? 

Attorney General Rocers. Well, I do not 
like to rephrase the question. 

I am not in favor of proceeding slowly. 
I am in favor of proceeding as fast as we 
can, but do it in an intelligent way and, I 
think, there is a tendency to say, “Well, here 
is a bill, and this is a strong civil rights bill, 
and if you are for the bill, you are for civil 
rights, and if you are against it, you are 
against civil rights.” 

I think that oversimplification just could 
be very misleading in this field. 

Sometimes progress can be made a lot 
faster without litigation, and I have tried 
to say that I think that you have to gear 
your law enforcement pretty thoughtfully in 
with the development of public opinion, be- 
cause if you have everybody in the State 
against you there is not much you can do in 
law enforcement that is not pretty disas- 
trous. 

Now, if you, as in Virginia, have the situ- 
ation developing in such a way that re- 
sponsible people realize what the alternatives 
are, and very simply the alternatives are you 
either have a public school system or you do 
not have a public school system, and they 
realize the problems that would be inherent 
in elimination of a public school system, and 
they come to that conclusion based on law- 
suits that are started by their own people 
and, to some extent in their own courts, and 
they get involved in the thoughtful process 
rather than in the emotional process, then 
I think you are apt to have more progress. 

Now, the minute you get the Federal Gov- 
ernment coming down telling them how to 
do it, and you start lawsuits and you are 
litigating in court, and all the local people 
say, “Well, here are the Federal people down 
here again, and we are going to do so and 
so,” that makes it much more difficult; you 
get a real strong emotional response from 
everybody, and it is apt to set the whole 
process back. 

What I am saying is that in view of the 
fact we do have doubt now, and in view of 
the fact we have the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, I do not think at this time that we 
want to propose any additional authority. 

Mr. Rocers. I want to see if I heard you 
correctly. 

Did I understand you to say that unless 
you have the sentiment of the people in the 
area back of the law that you are trying to 
enforce that it is useless to try to enforce it? 

Attorney General Rocers. No; I did not say 
that. I said if you have everybody in the 
State against it, it makes it a very difficult 
problem. 
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Attorney General Rocers. I will tell you 
this, the Federal Government insistently 
and particularly the FBI has resisted, and I 
think very wisely over the years, the exten- 
sion of Federal power. 

There is always a tendency to give the 
Federal Government more authority, par- 
ticularly because of the outstanding success 
of the FBI over the years, and the confidence 
that the people have in the FBI. 

People forget, I think, the size of the FBI. 

Actually, there are only about 6,000 special 
agents, which is about one-fourth of the 
size of the New York City police force, and 
about half the size of the Chicago police 
force, and the FBI does cooperate very Closely 
with State and local authorities. 

They have cooperated with the police 
academies, where they instruct them, and 
soforth. We have serious reservations about 
extending this jurisdiction so that you could 
have the concept of a national police force. 

So, consequently, we would like to limit it 
to what we think is a proven need, and there 
is one here, and we would like to correct it, 
but we do not want to go beyond that. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Ropino. Are there any other questions, 
Mr. MEADER? 

Mr. MEaADER. I would only like to say that 
I commend the Attorney General for the 
statement he has made to the committee 
this morning and the manner in which he 
has replied to the questions put. 

What has pleased me most is his state- 
ment that the policy of the administration 
and the Department of Justice is not to 
seek to extend Federal power unnecessarily. 


It is significant to note that in reply 
to Representative Rocers the Attorney 
General asserted no additional legislation 
on voting rights was needed now beyond 
the provision relating to retention of 
election records, which is title III of 
H.R. 8601. That passage is worth re- 
repeating: 

Mr. Rocers. Along that line, and since it 
deals with section 3 of your proposal, to 
what extent and how far you feel that the 
Federal Government can go in connection 
with voting and voting records of a State? 

Attorney General Rocers. I think we can 
go just as far as we have asked to go in 
this legislation. 

Mr. Rocers. And no further? 

Attorney General RoGers. Not at the mo- 
ment. 


Aside from the report of the Civil 
Rights Commission nothing in the field 
of voting rights has happened, except 
the handing down of two Supreme Court 
decisions upholding the constitutionality 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Apparently, the birth of the voting 
referee idea was stimulated by the re- 
port of the Civil Rights Commission 
September 9, 1959. It recommended 
that the President be authorized to ap- 
point Federal registrars for the purpose 
of registering Negroes in localities where 
the Civil Rights Commission or some 
other agency might find that Negroes 
were being denied registration. 

Apparently, the Justice Department 
did not react favorably to this recom- 
mendation but was stimulated by it to 
develop and suggest an alternative. Our 
information is somewhat sketchy on this 
point but that conclusion is confirmed 
by the testimony of Deputy Attorney 
General Walsh before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on February 9, 1960, on 
pages 30 and 31 as follows: 

Mr. Wiis. I understand, and I am not 
questioning your devotion to protecting the 
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right to vote. And may I say parenthetically, 


you can go in my district. They vote, ang 
have been voting, so I am not involved in 
this thing. But we are talking about a pro- 
posal. i 

This is one approach. The Civil Rights 
Commission suggested another approach, 
that you are critical of. As a matter of fact, 
your chief, the Attorney General, has ridi- 
culed it by saying that their proposal was 
like buying a ticket to the Dempsey-Firpo 
contest many years ago. You are not only 
critical of it, but you ridiculed what the 
Commission does. 

Mr. WatsH. I don’t think it was ridiculed, 

Mr. WiLuis. Now you come with this pro- 
posal. What I am wondering is, could you 
not perhaps find a better way to achieve 
what you are after, rather than asking Con- 
gress to establish presumptions in the fash- 
ion that you suggest? 

In other words, have you people thought 
this thing out long enough? How long have 
you been working on this bill? 

Mr. WausH. I will tell you how long we 
have been working on it. It goes back prob- 
ably to before the time I came to the De- 
partment. But since the civil rights report 
in 1959 we have given it a lot of thought, 
and we respect the Commission for its re- 
port and for its suggestion, which has 
opened up all this line of legislative possi- 
bility. 

We started off with the Commission’s re- 
port, which required appointment by the 
President. We thought it seemed wrong 
to draw the President into this. Here is a 
man who is trying to guard the national se- 
curity, and he has to start worrying about 
county registrars? So we tried to find a bet- 
ter way. We thought, who is the officer most 
likely to be respected in the locality in which 
this problem exists? And we thought of the 
Federal judge. Then we said, “All right, 
have the Federal judge appoint the regis- 
trar.” Then we said, ‘‘Well, that will be sup- 
planting a State officer with a Federal officer. 
Why do that? We will have the Federal 
judge appoint a special master, or call him 
a referee, who wouldn't act unless the State 
registrar has had a chance to act and has re- 
fused to act.” That is the next step we took. 

Then, we said, “How will this proceeding 
go before the referee? What will the appli- 
cant have to do, and how can we make his 
right to vote effective?” 

Well now, the registrar proposal does not 
deal with the right to vote. That talks about 
registration as though that were something 
of value in itself. So we developed the parts 
of this bill which authorize the Federal 
judge to send persons to the polling place 
and the place where the votes are counted, 
to see that any rights which he would have 
would be respected. 

Then it came to the question, How does 
this applicant prove his right to vote? Does 
he have to prove all over again this pattern 
of discrimination which it took the US. 
attorney probably weeks of preparation to 
prove? Or will that make his right to vote 
effective? 

Here the white people are. They are going 
into the State registrar's office. All they do 
is fill out a form and answer a few questions, 
and they vote. Are we doing anything for 
this Negro if we say, “You go before a voting 
referee, and you prove your case from be- 
ginning to end. You prove a pattern of 
discrimination. You prove that you perf- 
sonally are a victim of that pattern of dis- 
crimination.” Is that going to get him 4 
chance to vote? We don’t make the white 
people do that. Why do we make the 
Negroes do it? 

So we began to think: What can Congress 
do to be fair about this, to minimize the 
amount of intrusion into the State admin- 
istration and yet make effective the 15th 
amendment in these sections? 

And this was the very best we could do. 
We would require the Negro to prove every 
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ualification to vote: his age, 
ee if the literacy is required, to 
prove his literacy; if he was to understand 
the Constitution, let him answer the ques- 
tion as to the Constitution, if it is a valid 
State provision. And if he has to have some- 
pody identify him—some States, like Louisi- 
ana, require that two registered voters iden~- 
tify the new applicant—let him be identified 
py two registered voters. But here let me 
point out the referee will have the subpena 
power to help this man get his two witnesses 


if he needs them. 

We thought that all over, and we came to 
this one hurdle: Should he be required to 
prove in each individual case he personally 
was discriminated against? And we con- 
cluded that burden of proof was too difficult 
under all these circumstances; and indeed 
the answer to that link and proof was so 
obvious from the previous pattern of dis- 
crimination that we could ask Congress to 
enact this conclusive presumption at the 
benefit of the applicant. 

Mr. Wiis. Judge, I appreciate your con- 
cern and your sincerity. 


Mr. Chairman, there are several novel 
features of the voting referee proposal 
which give rise to the constitutional 
problems to which I referred earlier: 

First. The first is that the court, upon 
the request of the Attorney General, is 
authorized to make a finding whether 
deprivation of voting rights on account 
of race or color ‘“‘was or is pursuant toa 
pattern or practice.” 

Second. If the court finds such pattern 
or practice, then a variety of novel 
rights, remedies, and procedures come 
into being, (a) for a year and thereafter 
until the court finds that such pattern 
or practice has ceased, any person of 
such race or color may apply for an 
order declaring him qualified to vote and 
such order would be effective as to any 
election held within the period for which 
straight registration would have been 
effective; (b) an applicant is entitled to 
such an order upon proof, first, that he 
is qualified under State law to vote; and 
two, he has been denied the opportunity 
to register or found not qualified by a 
State registrar; (c) the court may ap- 
point voting referees to, first, receive ap- 
plications for voting orders; two, to take 
evidence ex parte and to report to the 
court whether the applicant is entitled to 
a voting order. The sufficiency of evi- 
dence before the referee is also pre- 
scribed; three, voting referees are given 
the powers of a master under rule 53C, 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, the voting referee bill 
is unconstitutional. 

The authority of Congress to pass any 
legislation in this field is derived from 
the 15th amendment, empowering Con- 
gress to pass laws to prevent the United 
States or any State from depriving a 
citizen of the right to vote because of 
his color. 

If the 15th amendment did not exist 
we would not even be discussing this pro- 
posal. No power was given to Congress 
originally to regulate elections generally. 
Limited revisionary authority was given 
to Congress over the “time, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives,” and the “time of 
choosing the electors” for President and 
Vice President, “which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States.” 

CvI 396 
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But during the existence of our Re- 
public, the election machinery and the 
laws which have regulated it have been 
in the exclusive realm of authority of 
the States. We have no Federal regis- 
tration laws, no Federal registrars or 
clerks, no laws regarding the nomina- 
tion of candidates for office or contest- 
ing elections, except that the House and 
the Senate are the judges “of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications” of 
their own Members. We do, of course, 
have the Hatch Act and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act prohibiting certain practices 
and activities of Federal officials and 
employees. The great body of the law 
of elections, even for Federal offices, is 
still, and has been for 170 years, in power 
of the States. 

Both the 15th and the 19th amend- 
ments, the first related to color, the sec- 
ond to sex, are merely limitations to the 
basic State power over elections. 

Since those amendments are only 
limitations, they may not be the means 
for nullifying other basic constitutional 
grants of power or destroying personal 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, 
nor are they a new grant of power to 
Congress in derogation of other consti- 
tutional provisions. 

The 15th and 19th amendments may 
not be employed to alter our basic con- 
stitutional system of dual sovereignty; 
nor may they be employed to destroy the 
Bill of Rights. 

The “appropriate legislation” the Con- 
gress is authorized to adopt must not 
transgress the limits of personal and 
State guarantees of rights and powers 
any farther than the minimum neces- 
sary to accomplish the objective of non- 
discrimination in voting because of color 
or sex. 

The adoption of the 15th and 19th 
amendments did not dissolve our Federal 
system, did not authorize Congress to 
ignore the Constitution, or by statute, 
amend it. Those amendments merely 
authorized Congress to legislate in an 
area where, theretofore, the Congress 
had been wholly devoid of power. Those 
amendments contemplated that Congress 
would employ that power within limits, 
otherwise constitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, the voting referee pro- 
posal bristles with constitutional prob- 
lems. 

Must we rashly throw away decades of 
precedent and statutes governing Fed- 
eral judicial procedure? Let us rather 
build upon the past, intelligently and 
with caution. What we do to procedure 
in the voting rights field may next 
month, or next year or 10 years from 
now be applied to another field because 
we are dealing with the basic structure 
of our Federal legal system—and we are 
establishing precedents. 

Let us not overhaul these technical 
and delicately balanced procedural rules 
in a rough and tumble, emotional politi- 
cal floor debate. Let us be more mature 
than that. 

Let us grant power to the executive 
and the judiciary in addition to the 
power we gave them in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957—but let them exercise that 
power under existing rules of due process 
and fair play and under the present 
status of equilibrium between the powers 
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of the Federal Government and the 
States. Let us not by the precedent we 
establish here undermine both the per- 
sonal rights of individuals and the sov- 
ereign powers of the States. 


I, THE VOTING REFEREE PROPOSAL IS UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL BECAUSE IT PURPORTS TO VEST IN 
COURTS AND THEIR SUBORDINATE OFFICIALS 
NONJUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 


First. Article III of the United States 
Constitution vests the judicial power in 
the Supreme Court and such inferior 
courts as Congress may create. Arti- 
cle I vests the legislative power in the 
Congress, and article II vests the Execu- 
tive power in the President. 

The courts have consistently held that 
an attempt on the part of Congress to 
vest executive or legislative authority in 
the courts or any other nonjudicial 
function is unconstitutional because the 
judicial power extends only to cases and " 
controversies. Courts thus will not ac- 
cept ministerial or administrative func- 
tions. In Muskrat v. U.S. (219 U.S. 346 
(1911)) the Court refused to render ad- 
visory opinions where no case or contro- 
versy existed. Other cases in which the 
courts have refused to accept nonjudi- 
cial functions are as follows: 


Trimble v. Johnston (173 F. Supp. 651, 
653): “The nature of the judicial process 
and the function of the courts consist of 
deciding actual cases and controversies. The 
sole jurisdiction and duty of the courts is 
to pass on the individual legal rights that 
parties to litigation assert and seek to have 
vindicated.” 

Keller v. Potomac Elec. Co. (261 U.S. 428, 
444 (1923)), Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered 
the opinion of the Court: “Such legislative or 
administrative jurisdiction, it is well set- 
tled cannot be conferred on this Court either 
directly or by appeal. The latest and full- 
est authority upon this point is to be found 
in the opinion of Mr. Justice Day, speaking 
for the Court in Muskrat v. United States 
(219 U.S. 346). The principle there recog- 
nized and enforced on reason and authority 
is that the jurisdiction of this Court and 
of the inferior courts of the United States 
ordained and established by Congress under 
and by virtue of the third article of the 
Constitution is limited to cases and con- 
troversies in such form that the judicial 
power is capable of acting on them and does 
not extend to an issue of constitutional law 
framed by Congress for the purpose of in- 
voking the advice of this Court without real 
parties or a real case, or to administrative 
or legislative issues or controversies.” (Hay- 
burn’s Case (2 Dall. 410, note); United 
States v. Ferreira (13 How. 40, 52); Ex parte 
Siebold (100 U.S. 371, 398); Gordon v. United 
States (117 U.S. 697); Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (215 U.S. 216).) 

U.S. v. Ferreira (13 Howard 39, 50 
(1851)), Mr. Chief Justice Taney delivered 
the opinion of the Court: “A question 
might arise whether commissioners ap- 
pointed to adjust these claims, are not of- 
ficers of the United States within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. The duties to be 
performed are entirely alien to the legiti- 
mate functions of a judge or court of jus- 
tice, and have no analogy to the general or 
special powers ordinarily and legally con- 
ferred on judges or courts to secure the due 
administration of the laws. And, if they 
are to be regarded as officers, holding offices 
under the Government, the power of ap- 
pointment is in the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; and 
Congress could not by law, designate the 
persons to fill these offices. And if this be 
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the construction of the Constitution, then 
as the judge designated could not act in a 
judicial character as a court, nor as a com- 
missioner, because he was not appointed by 
the President, everything that has been done 
under the acts of 1823, and 1834, and 1849, 
would be void, and the payments heretofore 
made might be recovered back by the United 
States. But this question has not been 
made; nor does it arise in the case. It could 
arise only in a suit by the United States 
to recover back the money. And as the case 
does not present it, and the parties inter- 
ested are not before the court, and these 
laws have for so many years been acted on 
as valid and constitutional we do not think 
it proper to express an opinion upon it. In 
the case at bar, the power of the judge to 
decide in the first instances, is assumed on 
both sides, and the controversy has turned 
upon the power of the Secretary to revise 
it; and it is in this aspect of the case, that 
it has been considered by the court, in the 
foregoing opinion. 

“The appeal must be dismissed for want of 
jurisdiction.” 

Note by the Chief Justice, inserted by 
order of the Court: 

“The result of the opinions expressed by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of that 
day in the note to Hayburn’s case, and in 
the case of the United States v. Todd, is this: 

“1. That the power proposed to be con- 
ferred on the circuit courts of the United 
States by the act of 1792 was not judicial 
power within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, and was, therefore, unconstitutional, 
and could not lawfully be exercised by the 
courts. 

“2. That as the act of Congress intended 
to confer the power on the courts as a judi- 
cial function, it could not be construed as 
an authority to the judges composing the 
court to exercise the power out of court in 
the character of commissioners. 

“3. That money paid under a certificate 
from persons not authorized by law to give 
it, might be recovered back by the United 
States.” 

Radio Comm. v. General Electric Co. (281 
US. Repts. 464, 469), opinion of the Court: 
“But this Court cannot be invested with 
jurisdiction of that character, whether for 
purposes of review or otherwise. It was 
brought into being by the judiciary article 
of the Constitution, is invested with judicial 
power only and can have no jurisdiction 
other than of cases and controversies falling 
within the classes enumerated in that ar- 
ticle. It cannot give decisions which are 
merely advisory; nor can it exercise or par- 
ticipate in the exercise of functions which 
are essentially legislative or administrative. 
Keller v. Potomac Electric Power Co., supra 
(p. 444), and cases cited: Postum Cereal 
Co. v. California Fig Nut Company, supra 
(pp. 700-701): Liberty Warehouse Co. v. 
Grannis (273 U.S. 70, 74); Willing v. Chicago 
Auditorium Association (277 U.S. 274, 289); 
Ex Parte Bakelite Corporation (279 US. 438, 
449).” 

Postum Cereal Co. v. Calif. Fig Nut Co. 
(272 U.S. Reports 693, 700), opinion of the 
Court: “‘The distinction between the juris- 
diction of this Court, which is confined to 
the hearing and decision of cases in the con- 
stitutional sense, and that of administrative 
action and decision, power for which may be 
conferred upon courts of the district, is 
shown in the case of Keller v. Potomac Elec- 
tric Company (261 U.S. 428, 440, 442, 443). 
There it is pointed out that, while Congress 
in its constitutional exercise of exclusive 
legislation over the district may*clothe the 
courts of the district not only with the 
jurisdiction and powers of the Federal courts 
in the several States but also with such au- 
thority as a State might confer on her courts 
(Prentis v. Atlantic Coast Line Company (211 
U.S. 210, 225, 226) ) and so may vest courts of 
the district with administrative or legisla- 
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tive functions which are not properly judi- 
cial, it may not do so with this Court or any 
Federal court established under article III 
of the Constitution.” 


Second. It is clear that the registra- 
tion of electors and the conduct of 
elections are ministerial and administra- 
tive, not judicial, functions. 

The establishment of election pre- 
cincts and voting places and the ap- 
pointment of election commissioners by 
county officers were held to be merely 
administrative or ministerial acts, re- 
quiring no judicial or quasi-judicial in- 
quiry or determination, and hence pro- 
hibition was held not to lie to prevent 
such action. (Williamson v. County Ct. 
((1904) 56 W. Va. 38, 48 S.E. 835, 3 Ann. 
Cas. 355) .) 

And the duties of a board of election 
commissioners in connection with the 
filing of lists of qualified voters of a 
political party and in appointing officers 
of a primary election were held to be 
merely administrative and not to involve 
any judicial functions, and hence pro- 
hibition was held not to lie against the 
board. (Kalbfell v. Wood ((1906) 193 
Mo. 675, 92 S.W. 230).) 

According to what would seem to be 
the better view, the mere calling of an 
election is not such a judicial act as may 
be controlled by the writ of prohibition, 
in the absence of statute. 

Thus, a board of election commis- 
sioners not being a judicial body, it was 
held that prohibition would not lie to 
prevent it from ordering an election. 
(People ex rel. Taylor vy. Election Comrs. 
((1880) 54 Cal. 404) .) 

And the duties of a public officer in 
connection with the calling of a stock 
law election upon the filing of a petition 
therefor by a certain number of resi- 
dents were held to be administrative or 
ministerial in character, and hence not 
subject to control by prohibition. 
(State ex rel. Turner v. Bradley ((1901) 
134 Ala. 549, 33 So. 339).) 

The act also of a county court in call- 
ing an election to determine the question 
of relocation of the county seat was held 
to be purely ministerial, so that prohibi- 
tion would not lie to prevent it. (Baker 
v. O’Brien ((1916) 79 W. Va. 101, 90 S.E. 
543) .) 

Where the duties of the superintend- 
ent of schools in calling an election and 
proceeding for the formation of a con- 
solidated school district were purely 
ministerial, and did not involve the ex- 
ercise of any discretion, it was held that 
prohibition would not lie to restrain the 
performance of such duties. (State ex 
rel. Isaacson v. Parker ((1918) 40 S.D. 102 
166 N.W. 309) .) 

In State ex rel. Caldwell v. Vaughn 
((1912) 33 Okla. 384, 125, p. 899) it was 
held that a county election board, in re- 
ceiving applications of candidates to 
have their names placed on ballots, and 
in placing names thereon, was engaged 
in a purely ministerial or executive duty, 
not involving the exercise of any judi- 
cial power, and hence that prohibition 
would not lie to restrain such act. 

It was recognized by the court in Oren 
v. Secretary of State ((1912) 171 Mich. 
590, 137 N.W. 227) that the writ of pro- 
hibition was not the proper remedy to 
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prevent a secretary of state from receiy. 

ing and filing nominating petitions for 

a public office. 

It is perfectly proper for a court to 
review in a case or controversy the le- 
gality or correctness of a decision or 
action by an administrative official, but 
it is not proper for the court to assume 
and exercise the discretion vested in an 
administrative official. The courts have 
uniformly refused to do so. 

It is clear from the wording of the 
voting referee proposal, and from the 
testimony of the Justice Department 
spokesman, Judge Walsh, in construing 
the proposal that it is contemplated that 
the so-called voting referee, an appointee 
of the court exercising the power of the 
court, will stand in the shoes of the 
State registrar or clerk and exercise the 
authority vested in that State official by 
the constitution and laws of the State. 
It is also clear that this constitutes the 
exercise of administrative or ministeria] 
authority and discretion by a court. 

It is argued that such assumption of 
State authority is not unconstitutional 
since it is merely effectuation of the 
broad decree of the court prohibiting 
discrimination against Negroes, and is 
thus ancillary to the judicial function 
of the court in the proceeding brought 
by the Attorney General under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. If that were true, a 
case for constitutionality of this device 
might be made; but the registration of 
Negroes and the prevention of discrim- 
ination against them is not an ancillary 
matter; it is the very purpose of the 
proceeding brought to effectuate the pro- 
visions of the 15th amendment. 

II. THE VOTING REFEREE PROPOSAL IS UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL BECAUSE IN VIOLATION OF THE 
FIFTH AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION IT 
DEPRIVES DEFENDANTS OF LIFE, LIBERTY, OR 
PROPERTY WITHOUT DUE PROCESS OF LAW 
The proceeding against State officials 

is one which for its enforcement de- 

pends on the incarceration of the indivi- 
dual for contempt of court. Rules of 
fair play and due process require that 
before such punishment can be inflicted, 

a person must have his day in court and 

an opportunity to defend himself. The 

voting referee proposal denies a defend- 
ant his day in court and thus denies 
due process. 

First. It excludes him from the ini- 
tial factfinding process by the referee. 
It is mandatory that the defendant, 
whose liberty will be affected by the 
factual record made by the referee, be 
excluded from the referee's ex parte pro- 
ceeding. He is thus deprived of chal- 
lenging the accuracy or validity of the 
evidence presented by the applicant to 
prove himself qualified and denied the 
opportunity to present contrary evl- 
dence. Thus, by the ex parte proceed- 
ing we encourage the development of a 
slanted, one-sided record and expressly 
forbid tested methods of developing the 
truth, and it is on the basis of this 
one-sided record that the defendant is 
to be punished for contempt. 

Second. The voting referee proposal 
also provides for limitation on the char- 
acter of proof to establish the appli- 
cant’s eligibility for a voting order by 
providing that his statement under oath 
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should be prima facie evidence as to 
his age, residence, and prior efforts to 
register and that his written or steno- 

phically reported answer to ques~ 
tions shall be included in the referee's 
report as evidence of the literacy re- 
quirements of the State law. 

Third. The effect of the voting 
referee provision is to exclude from the 
case or controversy the central fact of 
the offense, namely, the abridgment of 
the right to vote on account of color. 
Where a pattern or practice is found to 
exist in the proceeding, discrimination 
is conclusively presumed not only against 
the original defendant but all who may 
follow him, regardless of the truth. This 
would be equivalent to passing a general 
statute saying that in all Federal crim- 
inal cases, criminal intent need not be 
proved by the prosecutor. 

The limited rights to except to the re- 
port of the referee and the provision 
that the court in its discretion may try 
issues of fact and law raised by the ex- 
ceptions either before the court or by 
referring such issues back to the voting 
referee, do not cure, in my opinion, the 
denial of due process. 

The secrecy of star chamber proceed- 
ings where a factual record is made upon 
which a defendant may be sent to jail is 
repugnant to the American spirit of fair 
play and is violative of existing con- 
cepts of due process in Federal civil 
judicial procedure. If this were not so, 
and defendants’ rights under existing 
civil procedure are to be preserved, it 
would not be necessary to legislate and 
change the rules of the game. 

DUE PROCESS 

Morgan v. U.S. (304 U.S. 1, 18, 22 (1938)), 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes delivered the 
opinion of the Court: 

“But a ‘full hearing’—a fair and open 
hearing—requires more than that. The 
right to a hearing embraces not only the 
right to present evidence but also a reason- 
able opportunity to know the claims of the 
opposing party and to meet them. The 
right to submit argument implies that op- 
portunity; otherwise the right may be but a 
barren one. Those who are brought into 
contest with the Government in a quasi- 
judicial proceeding aimed at the control of 
their activities are entitled to be fairly ad- 
vised of what the Government proposes and 
to be heard upon its proposals before it is- 
sues its final command (p. 18). 

“Again, the evidence being in, the Secre- 
tary might receive the proposed findings of 
both parties, each being notified of the pro- 
posals of the other, hear argument thereon, 
and make his own findings. But what 
would not be essential to the adequacy of 
the hearing if the Secretary himself makes 
the findings is not a criterion for a case 
in which the Secretary accepts and makes 
as his own the findings which have been 
prepared by the active prosecutors for the 
Government, after an ez parte discussion 
with them and without according any rea- 
sonable opportunity to the respondents in 
the proceeding to know the claims thus pre- 
sented and to contest them. That is more 
than an irregularity in practice; it is a vital 
defect. 

“The maintenance of proper standards on 
the part of administrative agencies in the 
performance of their quasi-judicial func- 
tions is of the highest importance and in no 
way cripples or embarrasses the exercise of 
ed appropriate authority. On the con- 
Tary, it is in their manifest interest. For, 
aS We said at the outset, if these multiplying 
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agencies deemed to be necessary in our com- 
plex society are to serve the purposes for 
which they are created and endowed with 
vast powers, they must accredit themselves 
by acting in accordance with the cherished 
judicial tradition embodying the basic con- 
cepts of fair play.” 

Gonzales v. U.S. (348 U.S. 407, 413, 414, 416, 
417 (1955)), Mr. Justice Clark delivered the 
opinion of the Court: 

“Furthermore, if the registrant is to pre- 
sent his case effectively to the Appeal Board, 
he must be cognizant of all the facts before 
the Board as well as the overall position of 
the Department of Justice * * * (p. 413). 

“The Department of Justice based its re- 
jection of his claim on the proximity of peti- 
tioner’s conversion to his registration for the 
draft, a contention of which he had no 
knowledge and no opportunity tomeet. The 
petitioner was entitled to know the thrust 
of the Department’s recommendation so he 
could muster his facts and arguments to 
meet its contentions. See Morgan v. United 
States (304 U.S. 1,18) (p. 414). 

“And, in a case where it was not shown 
that the registrant had access to the panel’s 
report, Judge Learned Hand said: 

‘***As the case comes to us, the board made 
use of evidence of which (the registrant) 
may have been unaware, and which he had 
no chance to answer: a prime requirement 
of any fair hearing.’ (United States v. 
Balogh (157 F. 2d 939, 943, judgment vacated 
on other grounds, 329 U.S. 692)) (p. 416). 

“We hold that the overall procedures set 
up in the statute and regulations, designed to 
be ‘fair and just’ in their operation, 62 Stat. 
605, 50 U.S.C. App. sec. 451(c), require that 
the registrant receive a copy of the Justice 
Department's recommendation and be given 
@ reasonable opportunity to file a reply 
thereto. Accordingly, the decision of the 
court of appeals, upholding petitioner’s con- 
viction for refusing to submit to induction, 
is reversed” (p. 417). 

Greene v. McElroy (360 U.S. 474, 496-497 
(1959) ). 

III. THE VOTING REFEREE PROPOSAL IS UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL BECAUSE IT INVOLVES SEIZURE 
BY AGENTS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE GOVERNMENTAL POWER OF THE STATES 
AND IN EFFECT APPOINTS A RECEIVER IN 
BANKRUPTCY TO TAKE POSSESSION OF THE 
MOST PRECIOUS THING THE PEOPLE OF A STATE 
ENJOY, NAMELY, THE POWER TO GOVERN 
THEMSELVES 
The voting referee proposal violates 

the 10th amendment and article IV, sec- 
tion 4, of the Constitution of the United 
States, which guarantees to each State a 
republican form of government. The 
United States, which is charged with the 
protection and assurance of a republican 
form of self-government for every State 
would itself be the offender by seizing, 
through a voting referee, control of the 
people’s most precious right, the right 
of franchise; and vesting that control 
in a subordinate judicial official not 
chosen by, nor responsible to, the people 
whose authority he exercises. 

The voting referee proposal likewise 
expressly makes the State itself guilty of 
the illegal acts of its officers, and as a 
party defendant subjects a sovereign 
State to the sanctions of a lower Fed- 
eral district court. 

ARTICLE IV 

Sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a Republican 
Form of Government, and shall protect each 
of them against Invasion; and on Applica- 
tion of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) 
against domestic Violence (U.S. Constitu- 
tion). 
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Corwin U.S. Constitution Anno. (1953) p. 
704: 

“It was established in the pioneer case of 
Luther v. Borden (7 How. 1 (1849)) that 
questions arising under this section are po- 
litical, not judicial, in character, and that 
it ‘rests with Congress to decide what gov- 
ernment is the established one in a 
State * * * as well as its republican char- 
acter’ (ibid. 42). See also Ohio ez rel. Bryant 
v. Akron Metropolitan Park District (281 U.S. 
74, 80 (1930)); Mountain Timber Co. v. 
Washington (243 US. 219, 234 (1917)). 
Upon Congress also rested the duty to restore 
republican governments to the States which 
seceded from the Union at the time of the 
Civil War. In Tezas v. White (7 Wall. 700, 
729 (1869) ) the Supreme Court declared that 
the action of the President in setting up pro- 
visional governments at the end of the war 
was justified, if at all, only as an exercise of 
his powers as Commander in Chief and that 
such governments were to be regarded merely 
as provisional regimes to perform the func- 
tions of government pending action by Con- 
gress. On the ground that the questions 
were not justiciable in character, the Su- 
preme Court has refused to consider whether 
the adoption of the initiative and referen- 
dum (Pacific States Teleph. & Teleg. Co. v. 
Oregon (223 U.S. 118 (1912)); Kiernan v. 
Portland (223 U.S. 151 (1912)); Ohio ez rel. 
Davis v. Hildebrandt (241 U.S. 565 (1916) or 
the delegation of legislative power to other 
departments of government (Ohio ez rel. 
Bryant v. Akron Metropolitan Park District 
(281 U.S. 74, 80 (1930)); O’Neill v. Leamer 
(239 U.S. 244 (1915) ); Highland Farms Dairy 
Inc. v. Agnew (300 U.S. 608, 612 (1937)); 
Forsyth v. Hammond (166 US. 506, 519 
(1897)) is compatible with a republican 
form of government. This guarantee does 
not give the Supreme Court jurisdiction to 
review a decision of a State court sustaining 
a determination of an election contest for 
the office of Governor made by a State legis- 
lature under the authority of a State consti- 
tution (Taylor v. Beckham (178 U.S. 548 
(1900)). See also Marshall v. Dye (231 U.S. 
250 (1914)). Inasmuch as women were de- 
nied the right to vote in most, if not all, of 
the Original Thirteen States, it was held, 
prior to the adoption of amendment XIX, 
that a State government could be challenged 
under this clause by reason of the fact that 
it did not permit women to vote” (Minor v.° 
Happersett (21 Wall. 162, 175 (1875)). 

“No particular government is designated 
by this clause as republican. Neither is the 
exact form to be guaranteed, in any manner 
especially designated. The guaranty neces- 
sarily implies a duty on the part of the 
States themselves to provide such a govern- 
ment. All the States had governments when 
the Constitution was adopted. In all the 
people participated to some extent, through 
their representatives elected in the manner 
especially provided. These governments the 
Constitution did not change. They were - 
accepted precisely as they were, and it is 
therefore to be presumed that they were 
such as it was the duty of the States to pro- 
vide. Thus we have unmistakable evidence 
of what was republican in form within the 
meaning of that term as employed in the 
Constitution. (Minor v. Happersett (Mo. 
1875, 21 Wall. 175, 22 L. Ed. 627). See, also, 
Appeal of Allyn (1909, 71 A. 794, 81 Conn. 
534, 129 Am. St. Rep. 22, 23 L.R.A.N.S., 630). 

“Distribution of power by State among its 
governmental organs is commonly, if not al- 
ways a question for State. (Highland Farms 
Dairy v. Agnew (Va. 1937, 57 S. Ct. 549, 300 
U.S. 608, 81 L. Ed. 835, affirming 16 F. Supp. 
575) .) 

“By the Constitution a republican form 
of government is guaranteed to every State 
in the Union, and the distinguishing feature 
of that form is the right of the people to 
choose their own officers for governmental 
administration, and pass their own laws in 
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virtue of the legislative power reposed in 
representative bodies, whose legitimate acts 
may be said to be those of the people them- 
selves; but, while the people are thus the 
source of political power, their governments, 
National and State, have been limited by 
written constitutions, and they have them- 
selves thereby set bounds to their own pow- 
er, as against the sudden impulses of mere 
Majorities. (In re Duncan (Tex. 1891, 11 S. 
Ct. 573, 1389 US. 449, 461, 35 L. Ed. 219).) 

“That [clause] expresses the full limit of 
national control over the internal affairs of 
the State. (South Carolina v. United States 
(1905, 26 S. Ct. 110, 199 U.S. 437, 454, 50 L. Ed. 
261, 4 Ann. Cas. 737) .) 

“An amendment to State constitution 
must not impair obligation of contract nor 
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otherwise violate the obligation of contract 
under article 1, section 10, clause 1, or violate 
14th amendment or any other provision of 
Federal Constitution, including this clause, 
and except as thus restricted, there is no 
limitation on the power to amend or rewrite 
State constitution. Downs v. City of Bir- 
mingham (1940, 198 So. 231, 240 Ala. 177).) 


Mr. Chairman, frequently during the 
debate on the voting referee proposal I 
have pointed out that in the various ver- 
sions or editions, starting with H.R. 
10035 and ending with the Celler substi- 
tute to the McCulloch amendment, the 
terms of which are set forth in H.R. 
11160, some progress was made in elimi- 
nating objectionable provisions or in 
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substituting additional language, the 
total effect of which was to make the 
final version less objectionable and less 
unconstitutional than the first version, 

Mr. Chairman, a member of the staff 
of the House Judiciary Committee has 
prepared a chart attempting to show in 
brief form the manner in which this 
transformation was accomplished from 
version to version. For the benefit of 
the membership and for its possible con- 
tribution to a proper understanding of 
the legislative history of this unusual 
voting referee proposal, I am incorporat- 
ing that chart at this point in my re- 
marks: 


H.R. 10035 by Mr. McCuLiocn 


Attorney General files an action under sub- 
sec. (ce), § 131, Civil Rights Act of 1957 [42 
U.S.C. 1971(c)}] for a violation of subsee. 
(a) or (b). 

In the event the court finds a deprivation of 
the right to vote (because of State action) 
and that such deprivation was the result of 
a pattern or practice, the court may ap- 
point voting referees to receive applica- 
tions to vote from persons of the same race 
or color. No provision for the court to re- 
ceive such applications. 


PRR NINO eee oo oe ec keeecnseaeee 


After the finding of the pattern or practice 
and the appointment of a voting referee, 
the voting referee receives applications to 
vote and reports to the court which appli- 
cants are qualified to vote and have been 
deprived of the opportunity to register to 
vote or found not qualified to vote. 


Applicants do not have to prove that dep- 
rivation was because of their race or color. 
This is conclusively presumed after the 
court finding of the pattern or practice. 

Dee OR perp ccnncotinecamesnceseas 


Proceeding before voting referee left to dis- 
eretion of the court. 


Di Sais ecreebnckniecccpencenen 


Nature of exceptions not specified. .........- 


Court to accept findings in voting referee’s 
report unless clearly erroneous. 


Voting referees may attend the place for 
holding elections in order to determine 
whether qualified applicants were per- 
mitted to vote,and whether their votes 
were counted. 

OE GOI cc ccccim erences past cadens 


BO ik oa bvieomliiinne 


Clearly 
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H.R. 10625 by Mr. McC vuttocn 


Attorney General files an action under 


subsee. (ce) Civil Rights Act of 1957 [42 
U.S.C. 1971(c)] for a violation of subsee. 
(a). 


In the event the court finds a deprivation 


of the right to vote, the Attorney Gen- 
eral requests the court to find whether 
such deprivation was the result of a pat- 
tern or practice. Upon making an af- 
firmative finding, the court may appoint 
voting referees and any individual of the 
same race or color may Make application 
for an order of the court declaring his 
qualifications to vote. The court. re- 
ceives applications in the event no vot- 
ing referce is appointed. 


DH OO rai bos a ceeerseneeelvnncsmene es 


After the finding of the pattern or practice, 


any person of the same race or color, 
upon submitting proof of his voting 
qualifications, and that he was deprived 
of the opportunity to register to vote or 
was found not qualified to vote, has a 
right to an order of the court declaring 
him qualified to vote. 


Ras GS 55.0. M0086 ooo cece ccccccounnccxs 


Applications have to be heard within 10 


aays. 


Proceeding before the voting referee to be 


ex parte. Applicants’ statement under 
oath is prima facie evidence of his age, 
residence, and prior efforts to register or 
otherwise qualify to vote. Applicant's 
answers to literacy test must be included 
in report to the court. 


After voting referee files report with the 


court, the Attorney General must trans- 
mit copies thereof to the State attorney 
general and to each party together with 
an order to show cause within 10 days 
why an order of the court should not be 
entered. 


Exceptions as to facts must be supported 


by verified copy of a publie record or by 
affidavit of person having knowledge of 
such facts. Exceptions as to law must 
be supported by a memorandum of law. 
erroneous standard dropped. 
Issues of law and fact raised by excep- 
tions to be determined by the court or 
by the voting referee under procedures 
proscribed by the court. A hearing as 
to facts held only if affidavits disclose 
genuine issues of fact. Applicant’s 
literacy determined solely from answers 
in voting referee’s report. 


ASG OS E18. ROOD <6 cc cccccccieeussanccnes 


Notwithstanding inconsistent State law or 


court opinions qualified applicants are 
to be permitted to vote. 


Court given authority to permit appli- 


cants to vote provisionally pending 
final determination of exceptions. 








Celler substitute with O’Hara 


H.R. 11160 by Mr. McCu..ocu 
amendment 





Bamewds 2090. 30005. cc} ccc ckcewceennce Same as H.R. 10625. 


ON i Eh es ea aacee Do. 


Voting referee must be a qualified voter | Same as H.R. 11160. 
in the judicial district. 
Same as HP. 10625 except that, after the Do. 
court makes an affirmative finding, 
the applicant must attempt to register 
and otherwise qualify to vote before 
making application to the court or to 
the voting referee. 


ge: Oe |: Same as H.R. 10035. 
Samiens $73. $0625. - on. ok a cenescns Same as H.R. 10625, 
i a ae Do. 
Fea ED \ccueee ee eReekeenneoapeeaannaas Do. 


Exceptions as to facts must be supported | Same as H.R. 11160. 
by verified copy of a public record or 
by affidavit of person having Knowl- 
edge of such facts, or by statement or 
matters contained in such report. 
Same as H.R. 10625 except a hearing as Do. 
to facts will be held only if the proof 
(instead of affidavits) disclose genuine 
issues of fact, 


Provision deleted, but restored by impll- 
cation in O'Hara amendment, which 
provides that the court may authorize 
the referee or other persons to take 
appropriate action to enforce its decree. 

Same as IL.R. 10625, 


Voting referees may attend the place for 
holding elections in order to determine 
whether qualified applicants were per- 
mitted to vote. 


Samo a5 8055; 2068S i cnteoscescesxe hic 


By O’Hara amendment, in cases of ap- 
plications filed prior to 20 days before 
an election, which are undetermined at 
time of election, applicants shall be 
permitted to vote provisionally. In 
cases of applications filed within 20 
days of an election, the court in its 
discretion may permit the applicant to 
vote provisionally. Court given au- 
thority to impound ballots and to take 
other action appropriate or mecessary 
to enforce its decree. 


so tiacG MUD i Gale ancl cas taip isan alte iad Maantaaas lio 
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a ae 


H.R. 10035 by Mr. McCULLOCH 
| 


y fficial resigns and no suc- 
iy ne aaa the action of the 
official is deemed that of the State and the 
proceeding may be continued against the 


State. 


General must furnish copies of 

ee pe supplementary decrees to ap- 
opriate State election officials, who are 
thereafter subject to contempt for refusing 
to permit qualified applicants therein 


named to vote. 
The voting referee shall issue a certificate to 


each qualified applicant which identifies 
the holder as qualified to vote. 


H.R. 10625 by Mr. McCuL.ocu 





The action of the State official is deemed 
that of the State and the State may be 
joined as a party and, if prior to filing 
suit such official resigns and no successor 
is appointed, suit may be instituted 
against the State. 

Attorney General must furnish certified 
copies of the court order declaring appli- 
cants qualified to vote for appropriate 
State election officials, who are thereafter 
subject to contempt for refusing to per- 
mit qualified applicants therein named 
to vote. 

The court or the voting referee shall issue 
a certificate to each qualified voter which 
identifies the holder as qualified to vote. 


H.R. 11160 by Mr. McOvut.oca 





Same as_H.R. 10625..... m 


Celler substitute with O’ Hara 
amendment 





Same as H.R. 10625, 


Do. 


De oe 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I had in- 
tended to offer what I consider a very 
important amendment to this bill. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BOW. I do not yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MEADER. If my amendment 
were voted on, the gentleman then could 
offer his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
does not yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. BOW. I do not desire to offer my 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, I would 
have offered the amendment if there had 
been sufficient time for full debate, and 
careful consideration on a very impor- 
tant amendment to protect individual 
rights. I have sat here day in and day 
out listening to the committee argue the 
merits and demerits of this bill; I have 
heard them ask for extra time, time and 
time again, and did not object; but now 
when we come to the point where others 
than the members of the committee 
might have some rights we are limited 
so we cannot properly debate important 
amendments. 

The amendment I would have offered 
is not endorsed by the NAACP, but by 
the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the DAR, the DAV, and 
many other patriotic organizations. It 
is an amendment that would give to the 
American soldier the right to vote. I 
am not talking today only about trials in 
courts in foreign lands where our service- 
men are deprived of their constitutional 
rights; I am talking about the American 
soldiers in this country who because they 
are on bases outside of their State are 
not permitted to vote. I am talking 
about those who in some areas such as 
in Ohio until quite recently were de- 
prived of the right to vote, even though 
their wives were permitted to vote; and 
it seems to me unfortunate, Mr. Chair- 
man. After all, the rights we are talking 
about in this bill are serious constitu- 
“onal rights. Paragraph 14 of section 8 
of article I of the Constitution provides 


we shall “make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval 
forces.” 

That is a constitutional right that this 
House of Representatives and the Con- 
gress of the United States should protect 
which we are not defending. It seems 
to me we are beginning to think in terms 
of invading States rights, we are doing 
things in this bill that may do violence 
to the Constitution; and I resent the 
action that will deprive—I will withdraw 
that, and say that I regret that the 
chairman of the committee has seen fit 
to limit this debate so that all the ques- 
tions of constitutional rights which 
should be protected cannot be. All 
members of the committee have had 
ample time to debate pro and con. The 
important amendment I would have of- 
fered cannot and should not be debated 
in 244 minutes, the time allotted to me 
by the motion of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. The 
American serviceman should have at 
least equal treatment with the share- 
cropper in the South. Those who have 
joined in the limit of debate do a great 
disservice to our Armed Forces every- 
where. 

The amendment I had at the Speaker’s 
desk to offer is as follows: 

Insert a new title VI: 

“CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 

“That section 2172 of title 5 of the United 
States Code is amended (1) by inserting ‘(a)’ 
immediately before ‘To afford ample’, and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

““(b) Any member of the Armed Forces 
serving within the United States whose State 
of residence fails to comply with these rec- 
ommendations shall be entitled to vote for 
the offices of President and Vice President in 
the State in which he is stationed.’ 

“2. That section 802 of title 10 of the 
United States Code (article 2 of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice) is amended (1) 
by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately before ‘The 
following persons’, and (2) by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“*(b) (1) Notwithstanding the provision of 
any treaty, agreement or protocol, no person 
subject to this chapter pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) shall be subject 
to the criminal laws of any foreign nation 
for any alleged offense arising out of any 
act or omission taking place while he is on 
duty. The Department concerned shall not 
relinquish jurisdiction of, or surrender, any 
person so subject to this chapter to any for- 
eign nation for the purpose of prosecution 


under the criminal laws of such nation for 
any alleged offense arising out of any act 
or omission taking place while such person 
is on duty. 

“*(2) Notwithstanding the provision of 
any treaty, agreement, or protocol, the De- 
partment concerned shall not relinquish 
jurisdiction of, or surrender, any person so 
subject to this chapter to any foreign nation 
for the purpose of prosecution under the 
criminal laws of such nation for any alleged 
offense arising out of any act or omission 
taking place while such person is not on 
duty, unless such Department has deter- 
mined that, if such person is prosecuted 
under the criminal laws of such nation, he 
will have available to him procedural safe- 
guards in such prosecution which afford 
him substantially the same protection as he 
would have if he were being prosecuted for 
such offense in a general court-martial con- 
vened under this chapter, including, but not 
limited to, the following: 

““(A) The acused is to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense; 

“*(B) The accused is entitled to be pres- 
ent at his trial; 

“*(C) The accused is entitled to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; 

“*(D) The accused is entitled to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor; 

“*(E) The burden of proof is on the Gov- 
ernment; 

“*(F) The accused is entitled to be tried by 
an impartial court; 

“*(G) The accused is entitled to be pro- 
tected from the use of a confession obtained 
by torture or other illegal or improper means; 

“*(H) Cruel and unusual punishment shall - 
not be inflicted; 

““(I) The accused is entitled to a prompt 
and speedy trial.’ ” 


What honest, real, Member of the 
House would oppose the amendment 
above? 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT] is 
recognized. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
at this point I would like to yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CurTIs]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Virginia [{Mr. Porr] 
tried to make it appear as a part of 
this record that the intention of the 
House was that the finding referred to 
on page 2, line 3, of H.R. 11160, which 
is now a part of the Celler amendment, 
was a final and appealable order. 

The bill at that point provides that 
the court, upon request of the Attorney 
General and after notice and hearing, 
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shall make a finding as to whether there 
was a pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion. 

I doubt whether what we say here will 
have much influence on a court which 
must pass on this question after this bill 
becomes law. But for the sake of the 
record I want to have it appear that 
some of us believe that this legislation 
does not contemplate or intend that the 
above finding shall be a final and ap- 
pealable order. 

In the words of the bill, it is referred 
to not as an order or decree but as the 
finding. The bill then goes on to provide 
that after such finding and other pro- 
ceedings the court is to make an order 
declaring that the applicant before the 
court—who claims that his voting rights 
have been improperly denied—is quali- 
fied to vote. 

It is this order declaring the applicant 
qualified to vote which I believe is the 
final order, and I submit that the prior 
finding of a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination is not a final and appealable 
order but is an interlocutory finding. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] 
asked the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. LInpsAy] a question. I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. LinpsAy] to answer the question. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
event a proceeding is brought under the 
1957 Civil Rights Act as it stands, I take 
it that a finding by the court stating that 
individuals have been denied the right 
to vote is a final order and, therefore, 
would be appealable. This is the law 
today. 

Now if in such a proceeding the court 
should go on and find there was a pat- 
tern of practice of voting discrimination, 
such a finding would be part of the same 
proceeding and therefore would also be 
appealable. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York. I now yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been listening to this debate for a 
long time. It seems to me if you are as 
confused as I am the thing we ought to 
do is to take all the lawyers off the 
Committee on the Judiciary and put 
nonlawyers on that committee, then pos- 
sibly we could write a bill that some of 
us would understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOcH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
the Committee, a day or two ago, had 
before it the amendment, in substance, 
which is now before the Committee. The 
decision on the prior amendment was a 
sound one, I submit, and I hope the deci- 
sion of the Committee again will be to 
reject the pending amendment. 

I want to say again, Mr. Chairman, 
that if there be a finding by the court 
that there is a pattern or practice of 
discrimination against one by reason of 
race or color that finding followed by an 
order or decree appointing a referee 
or for other purposes is a final order 
or decree which is subject to appellate 
review. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, in es- 
sence what the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan does is to do away 
with all idea of presumption and pat- 
terns or practices of discrimination, 
which is the very kernel of the bill, and 
would make of the proceeding strictly a 
master proceeding under a U.S. district 
judge. That, as far as according voting 
rights or registration rights to the Negro, 
would be just about as useless as trying 
to make a tiger eat grass or a cow eat 
meat. They just will not do it. 

What the gentleman from Michigan is 
trying to do just will not work. For that 
reason the amendment must be voted 
down. 

Beyond that, we have the same old 
dodge brought before us that every one 
of these proceedings, hundreds of them, 
shall be what is known as an adversary 
proceeding, no ex parte proceedings. 
That would make all of these proceed- 
ings interminably long and before you 
could get any kind of remedy the elec- 
tion or the elections would have passed. 
So that what the gentleman is really 
trying to do is to destroy the bill. It may 
c in good faith, but he is destroying the 

ill. 

For that reason I hope the amendment 
will be decisively voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEap_ErR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, ina 
colloquy yesterday which I had with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
QUIGLEY] I question the accuracy of his 
legal conclusions stated on the floor last 
Thursday. As the Recorp for yesterday 
will show, I quoted from Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary the law with reference to the 
question as to whether a conclusive pre- 
sumption of legitimacy of a child arises 
upon evidence that the child was born to 
amarried woman. The law is clear that 
a conclusive presumption does not arise, 
but that evidence of the marriage of the 
mother merely makes a prima facie case 
of legitimacy which is subject to rebuttal. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
then insisted that his statements of last 
Thursday with reference to conclusive 
presumptions in other situations did 
existinlaw. He said: 

A girl under the age of consent is con- 
clusively presumed not to be able to give 
her consent *o carnal knowledge; and, sec- 
ond, in American criminal law, a male under 
the age of 14 is conclusively presumed to be 
incapable of commiting rape. 


While I do not desire to further engage 
in contention with my valued and distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania, I do 
feel that the record should be thoroughly 
clear for the laymen in the House of 
Representatives as to the existence of 
such conclusive presumptions. In order 
that my colleagues may have the benefit 
of the true picture as to the law, I have 
elected to quote from a well-known ref- 
erence book on criminal law, to wit, 
“Miller on Criminal Law.” 
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At page 119, section 34(a) , Judge Miller 
states: 


At common law a child under the age of 
7 years is conclusively presumed incapable 
of entertaining criminal intent, and cannot 
commit a crime. Between the ages of 7 anq 
14 a child is presumed to be incapable, but 
the presumption may be rebutted. After 
the age of 14, he is presumed to have suffi. 
cient capacity, and must affirmatively show 
the contrary. 

The ground of an infant's exemption from 
criminal responsibility for his acts is the 
want of sufficient mental capacity to enter. 
tain the criminal intent which is an essen. 
tial element of every crime. If a child, when 
he commits a wrongful act, is under the age 
of 7 years, not even the clearest evidence, 
not even his own confession, indeed, will be 
received on the part of the State, to show 
that he was possessed of a responsible dis- 
cretion. Under that age, he is absolutely 
irresponsible. If, however, he has reached 
the age of 7, the State is permitted to prove 
that he was of sufficient capacity to enter. 
tain a criminal intent. In the absence of 
such proof, he is not responsible, and the 
proof, to warrant conviction, must be clear 
and convincing. It has been held that a 
conviction cannot be had on his own mere 
naked confession, but there are cases hold- 
ing the contrary, where the corpus delicti 
is otherwise proven. If his age is itself in 
doubt, the burden of proving that he ts 
under 14 is on him, “as the reputed age of 
everyone is peculiarly within his own 
knowledge, and also the persons by whom 
it can be directly proved.” When a child 
has reached the age of 14, he is presumed 
capable of committing crime; and, to escape 
responsibility, he must affirmatively show 
want of capacity. * * * There is also an 
exception in the case of rape, arising from 
a presumption as to the physical incapacity 
of an infant. This, however, will be men- 
tioned in treating of the crime of rape. 


And, speaking to the subject of con- 
sent of a child to the act of carnal 
knowledge, Judge Miller says on page 
296, section 96(b), in part: 

At common law, a child under the age of 
10 years is deemed incapable of consenting, 
as she cannot know the nature of the act, 
and her consent is therefore no defense. It 
has even been held that a girl of 12 is in- 
capable of consenting at common law. In 
most of the States there are statutes which 
fix an age below which a girl cannot consent 
to sexual intercourse, by providing that 
carnal knowledge of a female under that age 
shall be rape, whether she consents or not, 
Here, of course, consent is no defense. In 
some States the age is fixed as high as 18 
years, 


Further writing on this subject on 
page 300, section 97(g), Judge Miller 
Says: 

A boy under 14 is under the common 1aW 
of England conclusively presumed incapable 
of committing the crime. Such is also the 
law with us in some of the States. Some 
courts, on the contrary, hold that the com- 
mon-law rule is not applicable, and refuse to 
follow it, on the ground that, because of the 
difference in climate and other conditions, 
boys mature earlier in this country than in 
England. Other courts hold that the com- 
mon-law rule applies so far as it raises 4 
presumption of incapacity, but that the pre- 
sumption is not conclusive, and may be re- 
butted. A boy under 14, if of sufficient 
mental capacity, may, however, be guilty 45 
principal or accessory to the crime com- 
mitted by another. We have already con- 
sidered in another connection the question 
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whether a boy who is too young to commit 


rape may be guilty of an attempt to commit 


it. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have heretofore 
stated, it is not my intention to further 
prolong contention with my dear friend 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
QuicLeY] on this subject. My sole pur- 
pose in making these further remarks is 
merely to give to the membership of the 
House the benefit of the knowledge of 
one of our leading authorities on crim- 
jnal law, Justin Miller. Perhaps this 
will serve to eliminate any misunder- 
standing as to the existence or nonexist- 
ence of conclusive presumptions in the 
fields of the law mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and me in 
previous colloquies. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
matter of civil rights has long been a 
national problem. 

Only a small but very important part 
thereof has been a sectional problem. 

The matter of discrimination in hous- 
ing and in employment because of race, 
color, or creed needs just as much atten- 
tion in the North as it does in the South. 

Peculiarly enough, however, the denial 
of the right to vote has been a sectional 
one, limited almost entirely to certain 
parts of the South. 

The right to vote is guaranteed to 
American citizens by our Constitution 
and it is the duty of the Congress to 
enact laws which will assure every qual- 
ified voter that the privilege may be ex- 
ercised without fear or favor. 

In that connection, I am pleased to call 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
foliowing item, written by Dr. Rufus 
Clement, president of Atlanta Univer- 
sity and an elected member of the At- 
lanta Board of Education: 

To A DEMOCRATIC BALLOT 
(By Rufus Clement) 

The fact that the Negro cannot vote as he 
is entitled to in the South is an uncom- 
fortable proposition for all Americans. It is 
also undeniable. 

One of the excuses advanced by southern 
politicians for their actions in attempting to 
limit or to nullify the Negro vote is that they 
fear that any policy of free and full registra- 
tion of qualified Negro voters will result in 
the establishment of a bloc vote by which, 
in some political subdivisions where more 
Negro than white people reside, the Negroes 
would take over government. Many of these 
same politicians have shown by their actions 
and have demonstrated in their public 
Speeches the type of racial prejudice which 
would not hesitate to deny to all Negroes 
the basic rights promised all citizens by the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
constitutions of the individual States. These 
politicians who seem to fear bloc voting on 
the part of Negroes are for the most part 
those individuals who feel that they have so 
conducted themselves that their candidacies 
would not be supported by Negro people. 

When racial matters are not at issue the 
Negro vote tends to follow the national as 
Well as local voting trend. If all qualified 
members of this group were registered and 
entitled to participate in local and national 
elections, it would be discovered that, having 
been victims of biased government, this group 
would be particularly interested in improving 
the quality of leadership which is placed in 
the public offices of Southern States. Previ- 
Ous experience with men who “talked out of 
both sides of their mouths” would indeed 
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make the Negro wary of supporting such men 
for public office. The election of Officials 
pledged to fair and equal treatment of all the 
people, without favoritism to any because of 
race, creed, economic and social standing, or 
color—provided of course they are otherwise 
qualified for the positions they seek—would 
sharply upgrade southern political leadership 
in many areas. This has already been dem- 
onstrated in Nashville, Atlanta, Louisville, 
Little Rock, and other southern cities. 


In a chart which accompanied the 
article, Dr. Clement pointed out the fol- 
lowing: 

In Alabama, only 80,000 Negroes were 
registered to vote out of an eligible 
Negro population of 500,000, and the 
figures in each of the following States 
were: 

Arkansas, 70,000 out of 200,000. 

Florida, 140,000 out of 400,000. 

Georgia, 170,000 out of 600,000. 

Louisiana, 130,000 out of 500,000. 

Mississippi, 20,000 out of 500,000. 

North Carolina, 150,000 out of 500,000. 

South Carolina, 50,000 out of 400,000. 

Tennessee, 180,000 out of 300,000. 

Texas, 220,000 out of 600,000. 

Virginia, 100,000 out of 400,000. 

This bill, if not watered down, will go 
a long way toward remedying this 
grievous situation and righting a wrong 
that must not be permitted to continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Murray) there 
were—ayes 199, noes 104. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the McCulloch amendment as 
amended by the Celler substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS) 
there were—ayes 192, noes 112. 

So the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: at the 
end of title VI add the following new title: 
“POLL TAXES 

“Sec. . The requirement that a poll tax 
be paid as a prerequisite to voting or regis- 
tering to vote at primaries or other elections 
for President, Vice President, electors for 
President or Vice President, or for Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
is not and shall not be deemed a qualifica- 
tion of voters or electors voting or register- 
ing to vote at primaries or other elections for 
said officers, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, but is and shall be deemed an 
interference with the manner of holding 
primaries and other elections for said na- 
tional officers and a tax upon the right or 
privilege of voting for said national officers 
and an impairment of the republican form 
of government. 

“Sec. . It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision to prevent any per- 
son from voting or registering to vote in any 
primary or other election for President, Vice 
President, electors for President or Vice Pres- 
ident, or for Senator or Member of the House 
of Representatives, on the ground that such 
person has not paid a poll tax, and any such 
requirement shall be invalid and void inso- 
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far as it purports to disqualify any person 
otherwise qualified to vote in such: primary 
or other election. No State, municipality or 
government or governmental subdivision 
shall levy a poll tax or any other tax on the 
right or privilege of voting in such primary 
or other election, and any such tax shall be 
invalid and void insofar as it purports to dis- 
qualify any person otherwise qualified from 
voting in such primary or other election. 

“Sec. . It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other government or govern- 
mental subdivision to interfere with the 
manner of selecting persons for national of- 
fice by requiring the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting or registering to 
vote in any primary or other election for 
President, Vice President, electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice President or for Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and any such requirement shall be invalid 
and void. 

“Sec. . It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, whether or not acting under the cover 
of authority of the laws of any State, mu- 
nicipality, or other government or govern- 
mental subdivision, to require the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting or 
registering to vote in any primary or other 
election for President, Vice President, electors 
for President or Vice President, or for Sena- 
tor or Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“Sec. . For the purposes of this Act, the 
payment levying or requirement of a poll tax 
shall be construed to include any charge of 
any kind upon the right to vote or to regis- 
ter for voting, in any form or evidence of 
liability to a poll tax or to any other charge 
upon the right to vote or to register for 
voting.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that it is not 
germane to the bill under consideration. 
It has no earthly connection with any- 
thing in the bill and should not be con- 
sidered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York care to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It 
has a great deal of earthly connection 
with the bill. When this bill was first 
opened for amendment, the Chair ruled 
that the main purpose of the bill was 
voting rights. A poll tax is a charge 
upon the right to vote. It is a price tag, 
if I may use that term, placed upon the 
right to vote. It is not a qualification 
because it is universally applied. When 
you apply it universally it cannot be a 
qualification because it appertains to all. 
Since it is a burden upon the right to 
vote it is eminently within the four 
squares of the bill. It would avail 
naught for a person to be declared qual- 
ified and to have the right to vote and 
then be confronted with a poll tax. 

So in that sense the removal of the 
poll tax is certainly within the purview 
of the purposes of the bill as a whole and 
I therefore urge upon the Chair the 
germaneness of the amendment. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all it must be manifest that we are not 
here concerned with the merits or the 
demerits, the morality or the immorality, 
of the poll tax as a prerequisite to vote. 
We are here considering whether or not 
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the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York is germane. I sub- 
mit that it is not germane. 

The first question the Chair will want 
to consider, of course, is whether the im- 
position of the poll tax as a prerequisite 
for voting is a matter of qualification 
of a voter under article I, section 2, or 
whether it involves the manner of hold- 
ing an election. Clearly, if it does in- 
volve the manner of holding an election, 
the Congress under article I, section 4, 
does have the jurisdiction to deal with 
the question on a statutory basis. If 
on the other hand it involves the ques- 
tion of the qualification of a voter, then 
indisputably the States and the States 
only have the right to deal with the 
situation. Article I, section 2, specifi- 
cally provides that the States shall have 
that jurisdiction. 

It has been repeatedly ruled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
and I cite the Thompson case and the 
Breedlove case, that the poll tax en- 
acted by the several States as a prereq- 
uisite to voting is a constitutional ex- 
ercise of the State’s power, the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution notwith- 
standing. What the courts have ruled 
to be a constitutional exercise of their 
power cannot be denied to them by a 
simple statutory enactment of this body 
but by a constitutional amendment only. 
Accordingly, and citing in summation a 
statement from the September 9, 1959, 
report of the Civil Rights Commission 
at page 118, I quote the following: 

The debate on these bills would thus seem 
to indicate that the constitutionality of 
Federal anti-poll-tax legislation is at least 
doubtful. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge that the Chair 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia argued the con- 
stitutionality of a provision and that is 
not in issue under consideration of the 
point of order. This amendment that 
is offered by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary must 
be construed in one of two lights. It is 
either an amendment that goes to voting 
rights or it is a bill that has to do with 
matters of revenue. It cannot be con- 
sidered to be an amendment having to 
do with matters of revenue because it in 
no way affects the Federal revenue. It 
is an amendment that has to do with 
lifting a discriminatory burden from 
those of lesser means in connection 
with the right to cast a vote. If the 
Chair is to be consistent in its rulings, 
and if it is to be logical in its rulings, it 
must hold this to be germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

As desirable as it may be to eliminate 
the poll tax as a qualification for voting, 
nevertheless the legislation under con- 
sideration is not the proper vehicle to 
use to meet this question. 

The Chair feels that the question is 
clearly one of qualifications under the 
Constitution and, therefore, can be dealt 
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with only through a_ constitutional 
amendment. It is significant that bills 
on this subject, and there are a number 
of them, have been referred to a com- 
mittee other than the committee having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter of the 
pending bill. Therefore, the Chair 
holds that the amendment is not ger- 
mane and sustains the point of order of 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

SIMILAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, This 
amendment is the same as H.R. 3199 
which passed the House in the 81st Con- 
gress by 273 to 116. Similar bills passed 
the House in the 77th, 78th, 79th, and 
80th Congresses, each time by more than 
a two-thirds majority. 

DETERRENT EFFECT OF POLL TAX 


Experience shows that the number of 
voters in poll-tax States is considerably 
fewer than in non-poll-tax States. For 
example, in 1944, a presidential election 
year in the eight States which then had 
poll taxes, only about 18 percent voted. 
In the 40 non-poll-tax States over 68 
percent voted. 

In 1958 in not one of the five States 
which still retained the poll tax did more 
than 50 percent of those of voting age 
become eligible to vote by paying their 
poll taxes. Contrast the registration in 
two Southern States, Florida, a non- 
poll-tax State, and Texas, a poll-tax 
State. In 1958 in Florida, registered 
voters constituted some 90 percent of 
the voting age population as determined 
by the most recent census. In Texas, on 
the other hand, a poll-tax State, the 
registered voters constituted only about 
35 percent of the voting age population 
as determined in the most recent census. 


RELEVANT CASES 


The Supreme Court has, on numerous 
occasions, sustained the right of Con- 
gress to enact legislation to prevent in- 
terference with the election of Federal 
Officials. Thus, in Burrows & Cannon v. 
United States (290 U.S. 534 (1934)) the 
Supreme Court upheld the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act regulating the elec- 
tion of presidential electors. The Court 
said: 

The President is vested with the executive 
power of the Nation. The importance of his 
election and the vital character of its rela- 
tionship to and effect upon the welfare and 
safety of the whole people cannot be too 
strongly stated. To say that Congress is 
without power to pass appropriate legisla- 
tion to safeguard such an election from the 
improper use of money to influence the result 
is to deny to the Nation in a vital particular 
the power of self-protection. Congress, un- 
doubtedly, possesses that power, as it 
possesses every other power essential to pre- 
serve the departments and institutions of 
the General Government from impairment 
or destruction, whether threatened by force 
or by corruption. 


In Ex parte Yarbrough, the Supreme 
Court sustained the validity of a statute 
which made it an offense to conspire to 
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interfere with the right of a citizen to 
cast his vote in favor of an elector for 
President or Vice President or for g 
Member of Congress. The Court said: 

That a government whose essential char. 
acter is republican, whose executive heaq 
and legislative body are both elective, whose 
most numerous and powerful branch of the 
legislature is elected by the people directly, 
has no power by appropriate laws to secure 
this election from the influence of violence, 
of corruption, and of fraud, is a proposition 
so startling as to arrest attention and de.- 
mand the gravest consideration. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barden: On 
page 9, beginning with line 11, strike out 
everything down through line 23. 

On page 9, line 24, strike out “(b)” and 
insert ‘Sec. 502.’’. 

Beginning with line 14 on page 10, strike 
out everything down through line 7 on page 
12. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment to title V of this bill be- 
cause I think it is necessary; and I think 
my amendment is the way to prevent 
irreparable damage to a very fine and 
beneficial program. Title V amends 
Public Law 874 and Public Law 815. It 
does not do anything else but amend 
these two public laws which were passed 
in 1950 and have been renewed several 
times since. Many Members of the 
House, including myself, consider these 
laws very valuable pieces of legislation. 
For the last several years, as a matter of 
fact, the committee has had under con- 
sideration an amendment to one of these 
acts. I do not know how on earth this 
ever got to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare sent the message down 
to my committee. I never dreamed that 
the Committee on the Judiciary had it 
until I saw it in this bill the other day. 
Now I am not accustomed to this—prob- 
ably, if I stay here 26 more years, I 
might get to be—but I doubt it. The 
amendment proposes to rework Public 
Laws 874 and 815. I think I know what 
they intended doing, and I am in perfect 
accord with it; but it has nothing more 
to do with civil rights than it has to do 
with the African revolutions. 

The first thing they wanted to do, and 
I repeat I am in accord with it, was to 
amend Public Law 874 so that onbase 
military children could be considered 
just the same as offbase military chil- 
dren are considered and vice versa. 
That is to say the offbase children and 
the onbase children are to be considered 
the same with reference to the school 
proposition. Well, I am in favor of that. 
I know what they have in mind and it is 
good. It is provided here that the money 


shall come from Public Law 815 to take 
care of any emergency or any temporary 
school arrangements for these children 
should they be inconvenienced. 
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It is all right to do that. But then 
they come along, after recognizing the 
problem, after taking care of these chil- 
dren, after providing that the money 
should come from 815 to do it, then they 
add a provision that the Commissioner 
of Education can reach out and take a 
school building, built in some instances 
with 90 percent local money, take it over, 
commandeer it, manage it, and direct it. 

In the first place, they are putting this 
amendment on a temporary bill that ex- 
pires in June 1961. That will not work. 
The other thing is that when they take 
a school building, set up a school and 
operate it under title V, if enacted, then 
I doubt seriously if 815 will ever be 
extended again. There is a provision in 
this title that requires any local school 
setup applying for funds under 815 to 
put in a clause agrecing to the U.S. 
Commissioner’s taking over the school 
building. That requirement will kill 
815 right away. The next thing is, 
when you take up 874 next year, you will 
runinto the same problem. Then pretty 
soon you will have a school construction 
bill pending. If title V becomes law it 
will be the kiss of death to a school con- 
struction bill. It may cause some of you 
to vote for it, but it will encourage more 
of you to vote against it. The psycho- 
logical damage done to 874 and 815 is 
bad, because those two bills have done a 
tremendous amount of good in this coun- 
try. Icannot conceive of anyone think- 
ing it would be necessary to reach over 
and take these schvol buildings as a tem- 
porary Measure. ‘There are a tremen- 
dous number in this House, always mak- 
ing speeches, ‘‘We are for the bill without 
Federal interference.” Well, you will 
have to amend your speeches, because 
this title will empower the U.S. Com- 
missioner to take school buildings and 
operate them in accordance with his own 
whim, and that is the most direct form 
of Federal interference imaginable. It 
will not be accepted by the people of this 
country and should not be. I made a 
remark the other day that you are now 
touching the very nerve center of the 
American people when you begin to 
touch their schools. We have said, “All 
right. We will take care of the on-base 
children and the off-base children. We 
will provide the money and the facilities; 
on base, or wherever the Commissioner 
Sees fit to have them, temporary off base 
facilities. That is all right if an emer- 
gency exists.” Then why do we want to 
put in the objectionable horrible feature 
that allows the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education to reach out and take school 
buildings that were constructed primar- 
ily with local tax money? 

This proposition simply has no bear- 
ing on civil rights. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee has no business assuming juris- 
diction, and the language should not re- 
main in the bill. There is no point in 
injecting @ civil rights issue into the 
military schools situation. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
perhaps I may enlighten the gentleman 
and I think it will turn out that we are in 
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complete agreement with certain objec- 
tives of this amendment. I think the 
principal objection the gentleman raises 
in this amendment is that, wherever a 
school district becomes involved with the 
Supreme Court decision and that school 
district has military pupils or the stu- 
dents of military personnel in the school, 
the military feels they ought to have a 
right to have the school under some con- 
dition for the education of the children. 
I gain the impression from the presenta- 
tion of the gentleman’s amendment that 
it would eliminate the Department of 
Health, Education, and Weifare from go- 
ing beyond military bases in opening 
schools that are now closed because of 
disagreement with the Supreme Court 
decision. The gentleman has pointed out 
instances in which they have gone into 
fields they have no business entering, 
and the gentleman would limit the HEW 
interest to schools that have military 
personnel or students that were closed 
because of desegregation or the desegre- 
gation argument. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; I assume that 
was the object they had in mind when 
they put this language in the bill. But 
let me say I am perfectly in harmony 
with taking care of them, and that is why 
I want to treat off-base and on-base 
schools exactly the same. As a matter of 
fact, most of the bases have their educa- 
tion systems on base anyway, which they 
operate as they please, much the same as 
they do in my district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BarpEN] may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I thank the gentleman 
for getting me the extra time. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement; it is very clarifying 
and edifying to me personally. The gen- 
tleman pointed out, for instance, that 
either one or both of these public laws 
being amended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee might expire sometime. The gen- 
tleman in the well of the House knows 
as much, if not more, about public edu- 
cation as any Member of the House, but 
on the Judiciary Committee we seldom 
hear about matters involving public edu- 
cation because that is not under the 
jurisdiction of our committee. 

Mr. BARDEN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana that I helped 
write the first one and I helped write the 
last one, but this is the first time I have 
ever had anything taken away from me. 
The House knows generally that I have 
advocated separation of the Committee 
on Education.and Labor simply for func- 
tional purposes. It is a pretty difficult 
operation. But I never dreamed there 
would be a coup that would be so quietly 
pulled off. 
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But they did not do too much damage 
except in going further than was neces- 
sary. 

I want to educate those children on 
and off the bases; I want the money 
available to make temporary arrange- 
ments or whatever arrangements are 
necessary. I want the Commissioner to 
have the authority to rent or provide 
facilities and all that. I think they did 
a fairly good job in the arrangement ex- 
cept they went much further than was 
necessary. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the- 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874 have been extremely val- 
uable in sections of the country where 
we have federally impacted areas and 
federally impacted schools. 

If this bill will result in the killing of 
those two laws, I think it would be a 
calamity to the United States. I believe, 
as our honored chairman has just stated, 
if this bill is passed without his amend- 
ment it is pretty well going to be the 
ruination of Public Laws 815 and 874. I 
submit we had better consider very, very 
carefully this amendment and its effect 
upon some very, very important areas of 
the United States, especially where we 
are manufacturing missiles and military~ 
equipment. 

Mr. BARDEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. We took this up in committee, 
and I think all of the members were 
there. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Ba1Lrey] introduced these 
bills. I was very close to him all these 
years. I donot know whether he is here 
or not, but he told me he was going to 
have something to say about this be- 
cause it would mix up a situation and do 
more damage than we might think. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. This provision the 
gentleman’s amendment applies to is 815, 
the section involving school construc- 
tion; is that correct, so far as taking over 
schools is concerned? 

Mr. BARDEN. That is about right. 

Mr. CRAMER. May I ask this fur- 
ther question. I had a similar amend- 
ment which I intended to offer. Is it not 
the gentleman’s opinion that the require- 
ment of subsection 8, the assurance of 
the local community as a condition 
precedent to getting funds will result in a 
school subsequently being turned over to 
Federal authority? ‘There is no school 
superintendent in the United States that 
has authority under the law to enter into 
any such agreement. The result will be 
that all federally impacted schools will 
be denied to every segment of our 
Nation. 

Is that the gentleman’s opinion, may 
I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. BARDEN. Of course that is true. 
In the first place, the minute they put 
that requirement in there it becomes an 
encumbrance upon that building, it is an 
encumbrance upon the taxpayers’ money 
that is spent for that building. It sim- 
ply will not work, and they will not go 
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for it, that is all. You might as well 
repeal the law. 

Mr. CRAMER. The amendment that 
I had intended to propose, although I 
am supporting the gentleman’s amend- 
ment as an alternative and will not of- 
fer it unless the gentleman’s amendment 
is not agreed to, contained a provision 
that would make it discretionary with 
the State to enter into agreements per- 
mitting the Federal Government to oc- 
cupy buildings that might be closed, but 
does not make it mandatory as the com- 
mittee bill provided. 

Mr. BARDEN. It is discretionary now 
if the local school people or the State 
school people want to rent buildings. It 
is discretionary now. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, title 5 
of the bill H.R. 8601 proposes to amend 
Public Laws 815 and 874, laws not only 
clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, but 
which were reported by the Committee 
on Education and Labor and passed by 
the House. Public Laws 815 and 874 
provide for assistance to local school dis- 
tricts in federally impacted areas. Under 
Public Law 815, payments were made to 
help build schools in districts burdened 
with substantial increase in their school 
memberships due to Federal activities. 
Under Public Law 874, payments are 
made to local school districts to help 
meet their operating and maintenance 
expenses where such districts are pro- 
viding education for federally connected 
children. 

The Federal Government may not plan 
or operate any local school facility re- 
ceiving funds under either Public Law 
815 or 874. 

The reason for the amendment pro- 
posed by title 5, as stated in the report 
of the House Judiciary Committee, is to 
provide for the education of children of 
members of the Armed Forces who live 
off the installation, when the school 
which they attend has been closed by 
State or local action. To solve this 
problem, the amendment proposes that 
the Commissioner of Education be em- 
powered to, first, provide school facilities 
on a temporary basis to these children 
by acquiring, through rental or tempo- 
rary construction, either on or off base, 
the facilities necessary for this purpose— 
the amendment would also provide teach- 
ers and operating expenses for such fa- 
cilities; second, where a school which 
had been constructed with the aid of 
funds provided under Public Law 815 is 
closed by State or local action, the Com- 
missioner would be authorized to take 
control of and operate such local educa- 
tional facility in order to provide for the 
education of children of members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my quarrel is with 
the second of the proposed solutions. 
This amendment would for the first time 
in our history authorize a Federal official 
to actually seize and operate local school 
facilities. Such action introduces into 
our traditional and time-honored philos- 
ophy of education, a totally new and 
alien concept. This amendment would 


establish the principal that where Fed- 
eral funds are used to construct local 
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educational facilities, they might at some 
future date be subject to Federal seizure 
and operation. To be sure, the amend- 
ment proposed here today does not in- 
clude all Federal funds nor those funds 
used in the past, but it is only a short 
step to such a proposal. This amend- 
ment establishes the precedent, and 
once established, it is easily extended. 
If such legislation as that proposed by 
this bill is enacted it will most certainly 
be the “kiss of death” to any form of 
Federal aid to education in the future. 
Why is this so? Because the proponents 
of Federal aid to education have always 
maintained that Federal control does not 
follow Federal money; that it is possible 
for the Federal Government to allot 
funds to the States for educational pur- 
poses without the danger of Federal in- 
terference or control. If this title is en- 
acted into law, Mr. Chairman, the seeds 
for destruction to our educational sys- 
tem have been sown, and I need not re- 
mind this House that our educational 
system lies at the very heart of our 
Nation. 

Furthermore, this proposal would ut- 
terly destroy the effectiveness of Public 
Law 815 and 874. The amendment pro- 
posed by title 5 would require a State or 
local government to agree in advance 
before any funds were received, to turn 
over the facility to the Commissioner of 
Education upon his request providing 
only that the school was not then being 
used for educational purposes. Could 
conscientious local officials agree to such 
conditions even if their State and local 
laws allowed them to? 

Let me emphasize that this amend- 
ment is not limited to schools involved 
in desegregation suits, but extends to 
any closing of a local educational fa- 
cility by State or local action. 

Finaliy, Mr. Chairman, that portion 
of title 5 that authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of Education to take over the 
local educational facilities is totally un- 
necessary. The problem as stated by 
the report of the Judiciary Committee 
would be completely eliminated by the 
other provisions of title 5. These pro- 
visions would authorize the Commis- 
sioner to provide school facilities, teach- 
ers, and operating expenses for the pur- 
pose of educating the children of the 
members of the Armed Forces who live 
off the base in the event their schools 
were closed by local or State action. The 
Commissioner could purchase, rent, or 
construct on a temporary basis the nec- 
essary facilities either on base or off. 
What more could be done? 

The sole effect of the amendments 
to title I which I propose would be to 
strike from the title those sections au- 
thorizing the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to take over and operate local edu- 
cational facilities. Such authority has 
been shown to be totally unnecessary to 
a solution of the problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
would be a weakening amendment. I 
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am sure if he prevailed he would stil] 


vote against the bill. He naturally is 
jealous of the prerogatives of his own 
committee, the Committee on Education 
and Labor. I am jealous of the preroga- 
tives of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
That is only natural and proper. But 
there are occasions where there is over- 
lapping and it is difficult to avot®l the 
overlapping. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary I did not seek, 
for example, the provisions of this title 
that is being sought to be amended. It 
was in an Executive communication that 
was received. It was a package bill, and 
it pertained to a number of subjects, in- 
cluding education. Therefore, it was ap- 
propriate and proper because the main 
ingredients of the bill were for the Judi- 
ciary Committee to consider. 

I sympathize with the gentleman from 
North Carolina but I am nonetheless 
reminded of a story they tell about Lin- 
coln. One day an aide rushed into Lin- 
coln’s office and he said, “Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. Lincoln, Senator Sumner in the Sen- 
ate today said he does not believe in the 
Bible.” Lincoln said, “Of course, he does 
not. He did not write it.” 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
did not write this amendment, it did 
not eminate from his committee and, 
therefore, he is opposed to this bill or 
this title more or less in toto. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand that the words be 
taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. What are the words 
the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
words, “He did not write it, therefore he 
is against it.” I say it is a reflection 
on a Member of the House. 

Mr. BARDEN. You let me take care 
of my reputation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan insist that the words be 
taken down? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. It 
is a reflection on a Member of the House 
in his representative capacity. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, would 
it be in order to straighten this out 
merely for me to say that by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination I cannot con- 
ceive that it is a reflection upon me? I 
do not so interpret it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan withdraw his request? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman from North Carolina consid- 
ers it a compliment, it is all right 
with me. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I gave 
that story not with a view to disparag- 
ing the gentleman from North Carolina, 
I can assure the gentleman. It was just 
a story that has often been related; 
related about myself and related about 
many others. 

Now, there has been the fear ex- 
pressed that this particular title would 
involve improper interference by the 
Federal Government in local education. 
I should like to read two sections which 
clearly indicate that there is no inten- 
tion to interfere in any sense of the 
word with any curriculum or any mode 
of instruction in the State. I am now 
reading from section 242, Public Law 
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874, title 20, which is still law, and we 
do not touch it: 

In the administration of this chapter no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the person- 
nel, curriculum, or program of instruction 
of any school or school system of any local 
or State educational agency. 


And again I read from Public Law 815, 
section 642, of title 20, involving those 
provisions setting forth moneys for 
school construction, which reads as 
follows: 

In the administration of this chapter no 
department, agency, Officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the person- 
nel, curriculum, or program of instruction 
of any school or school system of any local 
or State educational agency. 


I repeat, we do not touch those sec- 
tions of the statute. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. If you are going to tie 
that to it, of course, that is unnecessary 
under the title Construction of Buildings. 
But, what you are trying to do, my friend, 
is enable the commissioner to operate the 
schools. Now, if you make that appli- 
cable to your act, you are fixing to put 
the military children out of school, be- 
cause someone connected with the Gov- 
ernment must run them. What I have 
done is provide the money, provide the 
buildings, provide the temporary 
arrangements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

This is a particularly difficult problem 
in view of the wide acceptance of Public 
Laws 815 and 874. As a member of the 
subcommittee which deals with this leg- 
islation, and as the author of the last 
revision to it, I would hate to see any- 
thing dire in the way of cutbacks or 
— of these very worthwhile 
aws. 

After considerable study and soul- 
Searching on this subject I am convinced 
of several things, the first and most im- 
portant of which is to say that in my 
estimation, adoption of the title as writ- 
ten will by no means cause the defeat 
of the these laws. 

There are more than 3,000 school dis- 
tricts which benefit from Public Laws 815 
and 874. Take, if you please, the num- 
ber of them which could be affected by 
closing schools in those States which re- 
sist integrating their schools. If that 
few can act as the tail which will wag 
the dog then indeed their actions might 
be fatal. The fact is that some of us, 
including myself, in the recent commit- 
tee consideration of H.R. 10128, the 
School construction bill recently reported 
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out, voted against a segregation amend- 
ment on the ground that legislation is 
not necessary for self-enacting clauses 
of the U.S. Constitution. We felt, and 
I felt in particular, that the proper 
place, notwithstanding any jurisdic- 
tional arguments, for the protection of 
a particular class of schoolchildren, be- 
longs in a civil rights bill rather than in 
an education bill. 

Here is a@ case where there are the 
children of constituents of all of us likely 
to be going to school in any particular 
impacted area, the children of the serv- 
ice people from each and every congres- 
sional district. In the case of the city 
of Norfolk which in the recent past 
closed its schools in resistance to a court 
order, some 300 military children were 
attending a base school and were not 
affected. They attended a base school. 
Some 3,000, if you please, were not. They 
were transients, sons and daughters of 
military personnel who had no active 
part in the feelings engendered in that 
particular section of the country by the 
Supreme Court’s integration decisions. 
I do not propose to discuss the merits 
of them; I believe in them. The chil- 
dren of military personnel were deprived 
for more than 3 months of the educa- 
tion to which they were entitled because 
their schools were closed. 

The theory of the impacted areas laws 
is that the Federal Government has no 
equity; the moneys go to the school dis- 
tricts to replace tax ratables lost by the 
presence of the military establishment, 
or something of that nature. But in the 
case of category A children whose par- 
ents reside on the military establish- 
ment, there is a particular problem. The 
last revision of Public Laws 815 and 874 
made permanent the assistance to them. 

I rather think that there is as much 
danger of the elimination of Public Laws 
815 and 874 by the adoption of this 
amendment and striking this title as 
there is in the opposite situation. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to ask 
one question. On page 9 there is section 
502(H) that would be stricken. As I 
understand it, every school district in 
the United States that makes applica- 
tion for construction funds under Pub- 
lic Law 815 would have to sign an agree- 
ment to turn over that school to the 
Federal Government in the event the 
school might be closed. This would ap- 
ply to all States in which there are no 
segregated schools at the present time. 
But can the gentleman assure us that 
all 50 States today would have authority 
to sign these agreements? If they do 
not have authority, then they would be 
barred from receiving funds under Pub- 
lic Law 815 even if they do not have any 
segregated schools. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ob- 
viously the gentleman is not in a position 
to relate here off the top of his head, the 
law of 50 States. I believe title V to be 
sound and workable, and will not be de- 
structive of the program. I am opposed 
to the amendment of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
{[Mr. BARDEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMER as & 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
BARDEN: On page 9, line 11, strike ott 
“6(1)(1)” and insert in lieu thereof “10”, 

On page 9, line 13, strike out “relating to 
applications for school construction” and all 
that follows through “Act,” in line 24, on 
page 9. 

On page 10, line 14, strike out “(c)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(b)’’. 

On page 10, strike out line 23 and all that 
follows through line 7 on page 12 and insert 
the following: ‘‘education, and if it is the 
judgment of the Commissioner, after he has 
consulted with the appropriate State edu- 
cational agency, that no local educational 
agency is able to provide such free public 
education; and 

“(2) such facilities are needed in the pro- 
vision of minimum facilities under subsec- 
tion (a), he shall notify such agencies of 
such determination and shall thereupon 
have authority to secure possession and use 
such facilities for the purposes of subsection 
(a) pursuant to an agreement between such 
agencies and the Commissioner which in- 
cludes such terms and conditions as the 
Commissioner may determine to be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 
section.” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. BOW. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
do my best to explain this substitute in 
the brief time allotted. It is with con- 
siderable trepidation that I offer it as a 
substitute to an amendment by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee, but I suggest that 
when ‘I offer the substitute to the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor I can only assure the - 
distinguished gentleman it is done in a 
cooperative fashion and in hope the 
amendment as perfected by my substi- 
tute will be adopted. 

The basic difference between the sub- 
stitute I offer and the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina is consistent with the question 
I asked when he had the floor. It per- 
mits the Commissioner to enter into 
agreements with the superintendent of 
public instruction in the local commu- 
nity as not a mandatory matter but 
a discretionary matter. It spells out 
clearly that the Commissioner has au- 
thority to negotiate with the superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the 
use of such schools as may be closed 
within the statutory authority of that 
superintendent of public instruction to 
permit such usage or his desire to per-_ 
mit such usage. a 

So what it does is in a discretionary 
fashion to permit the Commissioner of 
Education to negotiate with the local 
superintendent of public instruction, 
authorizing the Commissioner to enter 
into such negotiation to make use of 
these schools that in the future receive 
funds for their construction under Pub- 
lic Law 815. 

The other thing it does, which is in- 
cluded in the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from North Carolina and 
rightly so, if you will refer to page 23 of 
the committee report, you will see that 
it eliminates that subsection (H) to 
which the gentleman from California 
[Mr. BALpwin] referred, about which the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BarRDEN] rightly is most concerned, and 
about which I suggest respectfully, Mr. 
Chairman, every Member of this House 
of necessity must concern himself if he 
has a Public Law 815 school construc- 
tion problem in his district, and that is 
simply this. 

It is my opinion, and I have spent a 
considerable amount of time in the con- 
sideration of this particular substitute 
in consultation with the legislative 
drafting service in order to attempt to 
perfect it—it is my opinion if the sub- 
section H requirement is not stricken out 
of this bill, which appears on page 9 
requiring an assurance from the State 
or local superintendent of public in- 
struction that in order to get Federal 
funds in the future as a condition of 
getting those funds prior to the con- 
struction of the building that under 
Public Law 815 he will turn that school 
over, which implies he has the authority 
to do it—turn that school over to the 
Commissioner who mandatorily has the 
duty to take such a school over that no 
such State authority could execute 
such an agreement and thus Public Law 
815 would be destroyed. Under the pro- 
visions of the act, which I have stricken 
out and which the gentleman from North 
Carolina would also strike out, the re- 
turn provisions on page 11—and I want 
to call your attention to these return 
provisions, the return of that school 
under the present bill is solely in the 
discretion of the Commissioner. If the 
local school superintendent wants a re- 
turn of the schools and the law no longer 
requires him to close them or the Federal 
court decision if one has been rendered 
does not require him to continue to 
close them, he asks for the schools back. 
There is no requirement that the Com- 
missioner return them except subject 
to numerous conditions. Let me show 
you how nebulous these conditions are. 
On page 11 I read, “if the commitment 
is made to the personnel employed in 
connection with the operation of such 
facilities pursuant to the arrangements 
of the Commissioner’—if those person- 
nel agreements have not been fully car- 
ried out, that can be a condition for the 
Commissioner to refuse even a request 
of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of the community involved to return 
the school, and when he has authority 
under the State law to regain the pos- 
session of those facilities and in carry- 
ing out his authority, he cannot regain 
them under the provisions of this sec- 
tion until there is a finding by the Com- 
missioner that the personnel commit- 
ments made by the Commissioner have 
been carried out, 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina was prob- 
ably going to ask, and I do not pretend 
to read his mind but based on the state- 
ment he made on the floor, as to whether 
or not the Commissioner today would 
have such discretionary authority. It is 
my opinion, Mr. Chairman, even if that 
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were the case, this amendment certainly 
would do no harm but instead would 
spell out very clearly, because in this 
subsection we are dealing strictly with 
a situation where the superintendent of 
public instruction or the State closed the 
schools under the authority of State law, 
and it was spelled out clearly under 
those circumstances there would be dis- 
cretion in the superintendent of public 
instruction then to lease those properties 
or to make them available to the Com- 
missioner of Education. Spelling this 
out can only clarify present law as it 
applies to school closing situations and 
cannot possibly be objectionable to those 
who obiect to this provision in the pro- 
posed bill. 

Let me stress again, Mr. Chairman, 
and I cannot stress it too strongly be- 
cause I do not think anyone should have 
any reservation or any question about it, 
and if anybody disagrees with me, I wish 
they would say so—that under the pro- 
vision required on page 9, as to the as- 
surance the local superintendent must 
give as a condition precedent to getting 
Federal funds for school construction, 
there is not a superintendent in the 
United States of America that could 
enter into such an agreement. Thus, 
without this substitute, Public Law 815 
would be destroyed and I urge the adop- 
tion of the substitute. 

The substitute also requires the Com- 
missioner to make a further finding be- 
fore negotiating for the use of closed 
schools that other schools remaining 
open and providing free public educa- 
tion satisfactory to the Commissioner are 
not available for use by military chil- 
dren which is a condition I think should 
obviously come into play before closed 
schools should be made available. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
so-called Barden amendment and the 
Cramer substitute, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and the substitute end in 30 
minutes. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Florida {[Mr. MatrHews|] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Winsteap], the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER], the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Downy], the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Hays] and I may yield our time to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Mat- 
THEWS|]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very grateful to my colleagues for 
permitting me this extra time to debate 
this very important measure. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary 
are much more able to discuss some of 
the legal aspects on this measure than I. 
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I also defer to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bar. 
DEN] in his superior knowledge about 
the contents of title V as it relates to 
education. But since my background in 
civilian life has been in the field of edy- 
cation, I feel it is vitally important for 
me to express, as many of you have, my 
tremendous concern in this title V con- 
cerning education in this so-called voting 
rights bill today. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman says his 
background in civilian life has been 
education. Does he consider this the 
frontline? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I think I would be 
inclined to agree with the gentleman, if 
I understood exactly what he had in 
mind. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who come 
from the Deep South have had to resist 
so-called civil rights legislation because 
of our conviction and because of mat- 
ters such as this title V. People of the 
United States think that this particular 
bill is a voting rights bill. Many of my 
colleagues from time to time have sug- 
gested to me that this voting rights bill 
is not a bad bill. I have heard eloquent 
pleas made on the floor about voting 
rights. I have said in my previously 
prepared statement about this bill that I 
felt every qualified American citizen 
should have the right to vote. But in 
this bill we have an entircly new section 
dealing with education. By the amend- 
ment that we passed concerning the so- 
called guarantee of voting rights, we 
have abdicated to the Attorney General 
the rights of judges, and now we want 
to abdicate to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation the right to establish new Federal 
facilities of education, a right he has 
never had before. As the gentleman 
from North Carolina |[Mr. BARDEN] ex- 
plained to you, at the present time the 
Commissioner of Education has a right 
to provide for education for members of 
the Armed Forces residing on Federal 
property, and he cooperates with the 
local agencies in giving that education 
and in giving education to those who do 
not live on Federal property, but who 
live in the adjacent community. 
Cooperation has been the key word. 
There has been cooperation between the 
local agency and the Commissioner of 
Education, but now in title V you say 
nothing at all about cooperation under 
certain circumstances, but you say that 
the Commissioner of Education will be 
the sole arbiter, the sole judge. He will 
make the sole decision on when he will 
take over these school facilities. He 
will be the sole arbiter insofar as what is 
taught is concerned. 

Can you imagine a local school agency 
that is not given an element of coopera- 
tion in the matter of giving up school 
facilities, being willing to cooperate inso- 
far as text work is concerned, subject 
matter, the availability of teachers, such 
matters as accreditation? Mr. Chair- 
man, you will have a Commissioner of 
Education building new buildings in our 
States solely for education. Who will be 
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the accrediting agency for these particu- 


lar schools? : : 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Utah who in 
his own right has had much experience 
in the field of education. 

Mr, DIXON. I very much concur in 
what the gentleman from Florida has 
been saying. This bill would require a 
superintendent of schools to enter into 
a contract that he would deliver over 
that school to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in the event the school was closed 
In practically every instance that I know 
of it would violate the constitution of 
the State for a superintendent to enter 
into a contract or to make such a cove- 
nant. It that not correct? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct; and I may say the 
gentleman has been president of a great 
university. I want to thank him for 
bringing to us his information about this 
particular measure. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Iryieid. 

Mr. DIXON. What I said in my pre- 
vious question being the case, then this 
bill would preclude practically every 
State, in my opinion, from accepting 
Public Law 815 or Public Law 847 funds, 
because the superintendent would have 
no right to enter into such an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out to 
those of you who in other sections of the 
country are not worried at the moment, 
that if this title is included in the bill, 
wherever you are, your superintendent 
of public instruction or your local school 
agency has to yield to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and let them come in any time 
they want to come in to operate schools. 
I think this would be one of the most 
terrible things that could happen in the 
field of education. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if it is not his opinion 
that the language on page 10, “(b) 
Whenever the Commissioner determines 
that (1) any school facilities with respect 
to which payments were made under sec- 
tion 7 of this act, pursuant to an appli- 
cation approved under section 6 after 
the enactment of this subsection, are not 
being used by a local educational agency 
for the provision of free public educa- 
tion” does not go far and beyond the 
question of racial problems in the schools 
and could it not be extended to say that 
the Commissioner of Education could 
override and practically veto consolida- 
tion movements in a particular com- 
munity, or might even during the sum- 
mer vacation period arbitrarily take over 
the buildings of the local community 
where a greater part of the expense has 
been borne by the local taxpayers? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right, in my opinion. 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman is making 
a@ very able argument, and I should like 
the Recorp to show that I agree with his 
remarks and associate myself with them. 
May I ask the gentleman when he speaks 
of Federal interference in local educa- 
tional systems, can he imagine a more 
complete control over educational sys- 
tems than this title would give the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I can imagine no 
control that would be more dictatorial 
and supreme. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time do I 
have left, please? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
approximately 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield first to the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Dowpy, and then I will yield to my 
colleague from Florida, Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. DOWDY. The gentleman ex- 
presses a conviction along the line that 
the Commissioner could come in during 
school vacations and take over school 
buildings for use and then, under the 
provisions at the bottom of page 11 and 
the top of page 12 of the bill, he does 
not have to return such buildings to the 
local authority until he gets ready to, 
or in his judgment wants to. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. He can keep them 
for years and years if he wanted to. 

Mr. DOWDY. Even taking them over 
during summer vacation. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Absolutely. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I congratu- 
late my colleague for his stand in this 
matter, and should like to extend my 
remarks at the end of the gentleman’s 
statement, and make that consent re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Iryield. 

Mr. ALFORD. In this matter the 
gentleman referred to we are dealing 
with something completely outside of 
and beyond civil rights, and are placing 
tremendous authority over schools in the 
hands of the Commissioner. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. We are going far be- 
yond the idea of voting rights that the 
American people think we are talking 
about. We are giving the Commissioner 
the right, if he wants to take it, to write 
textbooks. 

Let me give you a problem we have 
with music literature. Down in my sec- 
tion of the country we believe in using 
musical literature as it was actually 
written by the author. The House will 
recall that a couple of years ago I told 
you that in a certain section of the coun- 
try, or in certain sections of the country, 
they were changing the words of 
“Swanee River.” That is the Florida 
State song. In the course of the song, 
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“Swanee River,’ by Stephen Foster, it 


goes like this: “Oh, darkies, how my 
heart grows weary.” But here in Wash- 
ington they say “Oh, brothers, how my 
heart grows weary,” or “Dear ones, how 
my heart grows weary.” 

Here in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia they are not permitted 
to sing the State song of Virginia, a 
great song which was composed by a 
Negro. Certain words in “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” have been censored. 

We may laugh about that, we say that 
is not important, but it is an example of 
censorship caused by minority group 
pressure. I fear that the Commissioner 
of Education will be influenced by the 
pressure. I do not want to give the 
Commissioner of Education the right to 
give us the textbooks that he might want 
to give, as well as the right to prescribe 
the text and the right to tell you who is 
going to teach. What kind of teachers 
will the Commissioner of Education give 
us? Just how will he prescribe the 
qualifications? 

Mr. Chairman, this is a title that 
should not be in this bill. I know that 
some of you honestly disagree with me, 
but I plead with you, no matter what you 
think about the other portions of the 
bill, do not approve title V. I am going 
to vote for the amendments because they 
improve title V. 

Time and again we have warned you 
on the floor of the House that whenever 
you have one overwhelming authority in 
charge of education in this country, 
tyranny is inevitable. I am _ worried 
about this trend toward Federal control. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Let me ask my beloved 
colleague something that ought to be 
made clear, and I do love the gentleman. 
He is one of the finest fellows I have 
ever met. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. 
cate in that thought. 

Mr. Chairman, this title ought to be 
eliminated. 

Mr. BENNETT of “Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to associate myself 
with the line of thinking of the able 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Mar- 
THEWS!] on this amendment. Before I 
say a word or two on the legislation it- 
self, I take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute tv the beloved gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. I do not know 
of any Member of Congress who is more 
beloved by his colleagues than he. With 
love of his fellow man the dominant 
characteristic of his life, he inspires us 
with his high devotion to his God and 


I want to recipro- 


country and stirs our spirits with a warm - 


humor seldom found even among pro- 
fessional humorists. His achievements 
in legislation are impressive but above 
all else, we admire him for his extraor- 
dinary gift of friendship. 

Now I would like to address myself to 
a few remarks on the schooling parts 
of this bill. The hard insistence of the 
extremists of this House to impose their 
wills on all sections of the country has 
never been more apparent than in the 
fight they are making by this bill to take 
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over the schools of our country. Those 
of you who have felt that education of 
our youth comes first in their thinking 
must have a rude awakening when you 
look at their position on this issue. I 
urge that the rest of us stand together 
and adopt these amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Florida ([Mr. 
CRAMER], and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BarDEN| and thus preserve 
to our local school authorities the nec- 
essary and proper control of our schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not expect that anything 
I shall say will have the slightest effect 
on the membership of the committee or 
the House or on your sense of right or 
wrong. 

This Celler proposal will destroy every 
school in the southern part of this coun- 
try. That is what the author of the 
original amendment, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER], has designed 
that it do. I am not going to swing my 
arms around here but I just want to say 
that you are going downhill today. 
Everything is going your way now—but 
what about tomorrow or November or 
next year—or ever? 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I think the gentlemanisa 
man who is well located at Charleston, 
S.C., to answer the question that I seek 
to ask because he is the Representative of 
a district that could be very deeply af- 
fected by this action. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Both 
of us. 

Mr. WIER. I would not expect the 
gentleman to say this amendment would 
affect every district in the United States. 
This originated, I think, with the mili- 
tary. They, the armed services, have 
children of their personnel who are out 
of school; it might be in Charleston, it 
might be in Norfolk, or it might be in 
some other place, where military bases 
are new at hand. Now, you subscribe I 
hope to the idea that the school ought 
to be kept open where a number of 
schools are now closed. Should the 
Commissioner of Education step into the 
picture then and open a school for these 
children of the personnel on the base? 
Is that correct? And, would you not 
subscribe to the fact that the school 
ought to be open? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Let 
me say this. This thing is designed to 
destroy our school system. Let me tell 
you this: We are not going to forget 
this; we are not going to forget this 
today, and we are not going to forget this 
on election day, and we are not going to 
ever forget it. When the time comes 
that we can pay back in kind to those 
who are doing this to us, we plan to do 
just that. That is all I have to say. 
Every dog has his day—tomorrow will be 
mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this entire title. I con- 
Sider myself a civil rights advocate, and 
I have fought against every crippling 
amendment that has been offered here 
and every obfuscating amendment that 
has been offered in the last few days. 
But, this, it seems to me, is entirely 
wrong, to legislate in a field such as this, 
and we might place in jeopardy our en- 
tire Public Law 815 by doing so. If we 
have a Committee on Education and 
Labor, that is the place that should 
properly consider the provisions of this 
title V. I have asked over here and find 
that there is no testimony whatsoever in 
the REcorp with reference to the ability 
of the States to comply with the pro- 
visions that are set up in this title. This 
is not talking about just the Southern 
States; it is talking about the States in 
the entire country. And, I make refer- 
ence to page 9, to the assurance that a 
State agency must make as to the school 
facilities. It is quite possible and, as a 
matter of fact, likely that many States 
will not, under their constitution and 
laws, be able to comply with this pro- 
vision, and thus we will insidiously be 
undermining the entire Public Law 815. 
I would speak further against the pro- 
vision of the Commissioner’s determina- 
tion which is provided in subsection (b) 
of section (C) that on the determination 
of the Commissioner that the school 
facilities are not available in the local 
agency, he shall notify the agency and 
he shall thereupon be entitled to take 
possession of such facilities. When we 
are talking about Federal aid to educa- 
tion—and some people are saying there 
is not going to be any Federal control— 
but when we talk about Federal aid to 
education, what is this right here if it 
is not an example of the kind of Federal 
control that is going to be used in every 
Federal aid program to education? And, 
you people are doing a very good demon- 
stration of it in advance and doing it in 
a@ very improper sense, by sending it to 
@ committee where these things cannot 
be ironed out. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man agree that this title by the very 
language is in no way confined to the 
question of civil rights and goes way out 
and beyond that and gives potential dic- 
tatorial power to the Commissioner of 
Education to take over the schools? 

Mr. GOODELL. I think the ramifica- 
tions of this title have not been explored 
properly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EpmMonpson]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the first word I have had to say 
in this debate so far. Like the gentle- 
man from New Jersey who spoke a little 
bit ago, I say these words only after a 
great deal of soul searching and a great 
deal of thinking, prayerfully, over the 
impact of this particular language. I 
cannot believe in my heart that the 
language which provides for seizure of 
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school buildings, with the man doing 
the seizing the sole arbiter of what he 
pays for it, is really essential to the ob- 
jectives of this bill. And, I do not know 
of another instance in the Federal law 
in which the official who is given the 
power to seize is the only one who de- 
termines what he is going to pay for it, 
But, that is what is in this language. 

I cannot conceive that to be essentig] 
to the objectives of this legislation. J] 
earnestly hope that we can have a good 
piece of civil rights legislation which we 
can live with and which will do the job 
it is intended to do, without endangering 
other worthwhile programs. 

In Oklahoma we do not have the prob- 
lem that some other States have with 
regard to integration. We are em- 
barked peacefully upon integration, 
There is no danger that I know of that 
we in Oklahoma will face this particular 
situation, under which public schools 
are shut down, but there is a great 
danger in Oklahoma that a lot of peo- 
ple who are for Federal aid to education 
will revolt against the program of Fed- 
eral aid to education if they think that 
we are writing into it provisions for 
seizure by the Federal Government of 
the school buildings themselves. That 
is what is at issue here. 

My good friend from New Jersey, 
whom I respect highly, said that no one 
is talking about control of curriculum or 
control of teachers. Is any control 
more essential than control of the very 
facilities in which the schools are con- 
ducted? If you have the power to con- 
trol and seize the facilities, what differ- 
ence does it make whether you control 
on the question of curriculum and 
teachers? 

I sincerely hope that either the Bar- 
den amendment or the Cramer substi- 
tute will be adopted and that this bill 
may pass without doing violence to a 
great cause. That is the cause of Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL}. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to put these amendments in perspec- 
tive. I, too, am a member of the sub- 
committee that handles this particular 
legislation. 

There is something interesting that 
has happened here today. I have fa- 
vored, since I came to Congress, what I 
call constructive action by the Federal 
Government in working out desegrega- 
tion problems of our communities. This 
bill adopts outright a plan to tackle one 
phase of this problem, and I commend 
my colleagues for recognizing the worth 
of this plan. Certainly where schools 
are closed there :s a responsibility of 
the Federal Government to what I call 
the “Federal kids’—the children _of 
Armed Forces personnel who are In 
voluntarily assigned to a particular city. 
We have given the Commissioner the 
money and the authority to set up tem- 
porary schools for these children if their 
schools are closed. None of the amend- 
ments is directed toward this vital core 
of the program. I believe this is a posi- 
tive, constructive step which we can all 
take a pride in. 
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The pending amendments only touch 
one feature of the program—the avail- 
ability of local classrooms. One can 
talk about “seizure” but I do not think 
the adoption of this title will disturb the 
program or threaten its future. We 
simply say—and frankly, if I were to 
draw the language I would frame it 
somewhat differently—we simply say to 
a school district, “When Federal con- 
struction funds are given, will you give 
us assurance that you will rent the 
buildings if your community tempora- 
rily shuts down the schools?” 

That is what is involved. It is a very 
simple and narrow question. There is 
no “seizure” involved. It is merely an 
agreement to rent, an agreement to 
lease. This is not spelled out as clearly 
as I would like to see it, but as a prac- 
tical matter, if we give the Commis- 
sioner of Education the authority to set 
up temporary schools for the children 
of Armed Forces personnel, I see no rea- 
son why local school officials would not 
readily say: “If you want to conduct a 
temporary school go ahead and use our 
buildings.” 

I do not think there is anything 
onerous about such a condition. But if 
school buildings are not immediately 
available the Commissioner would have 
to rent a warehouse or a church and im- 
provise desks and it would be difficult to 
expeditiously set up a school for the 
Federal kids. So let us keep our eye on 
the issue at stake here. I think both 
amendments are ill advised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know of anyone in this House who 
has done more for education than the 
gentleman now in the well of this House. 
— the House will give him its atten- 

on. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kindness. He and I have 
worked together to build a better school 
system. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIoTT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
program of aid to schools that we are 
talking about this afternoon has, I 
think, been one of the most remarkable 
and outstanding programs in the field of 
education ever devised by the Congress. 

The program has operated in all our 
50 States with approximately 4,000 
school districts each year receiving as- 
Sistance under Public Law 874, and 
about 350 school districts annually re- 
celving assistance under Public Law 815. 

In my own State of Alabama, 54 
School systems have received aid under 
these programs amounting to more than 
$32 million. 

It was carefully written in the first 
Place. Many of us know about that. It 
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has been carefully reviewed every year 
or two by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. It is a complicated 
program, The two laws themselves are 
technical and complicated. They are 
delicately balanced. Every Member of 
this House who is familiar in any way 
with this program knows that to be true. 

Let me say to my friends that many 
of us have fought day in and day out 
around the Congress of the United 
States here for years to provide an edu- 
cational system for America that will 
be constantly growing better as our Na- 
tion grows, but we have fought at the 
same time to keep Federal control out 
of this program. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the first direct example of an effort 
to bring in some Federal control we 
have seen that in these years in which 
we have been dealing with the question. 
I plead with my colleagues on the right 
and I plead with my colleagues on the 
left, let us not endanger a law under 
which we have spent over $1 billion 
building better schools and providing 
better maintenance and operation. Let 
us not destroy that law. Let us not take 
a provision written into this bill by a 
committee that is not charged with the 
legislative responsibility in this field. 
Let us adopt the Cramer and Barden 
amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a sectional 
appeal. The school districts that re- 
ceive aid under these laws are located 
in every State in America. This is not 
a political appeal, because I am one of 
those who feels that politics has no 
place in education. 

Public Laws 815 and 874 were designed 
to benefit our Nation. They were not 
designed to promote economic or social 
theories. They were not designed to be 
used by a majority to chastise a minor- 
ity. 

Amendments to these laws should not 
be considered at that level of thought. 
They should be considered at the level 
of what is best for America and her 
school system. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, in a 
statement earlier in the debate on H.R. 
8601, the so-called civil rights bill, I 
pointed out some of the fallacies I believe 
this bill contains. 

I attempted to show that this measure 
certainly is not just a voting rights 
bill, as some would have the American 
public believe, but is an ill-conceived 
force bill to invoke total racial integra- 
tion while providing no citizen any new 
right or privilege. 

One of the most misleading sections of 
the bill is title V, which would amend 
Public Laws 815 and 874 as amended, 
relating to the education of children of 
members of the Armed Forces. 

Even without consideration of the 
manifold demerits of this title, it should 
be clear on simple jurisdictional grounds 
that this title is misplaced in this legis- 
lation. It is a Federal aid to education 
provision which clearly is the type of 
legislation which should have been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Education 
and Labor. The provision is not rele- 
vant to the overall bill’s purpose. 

Beyond this consideration, there is 
urgent call to reject title V because of 
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the alarming threat it poses to the edu- 
cational process in this country. 

Where under present law the Com- 
missioner of Education has authority to 
provide free public education for chil- 
dren residing on Federal property if the 
State and its subdivisions do not provide 
such education, this bill would extend 
that authority to children of all active 
Armed Forces personnel, whether or not 
they are living on Federal property. 

Where under present law, the Com- 
missioner in such an event must make 
arrangements for educating the fed- 
erally connected children only with a 
local educational agency or with the 
Federal agency having jurisdiction over 
the property where they live, this new 
bill would allow the Commissioner to 
make arrangements with the head of the 
Federal department having jurisdiction 
over the parents of the children involved. 

These two provisions alone hold 
alarming forebodings of the great and 
shocking concentration of power which 
would be that of the Commissioner of 
Education under this title. But this is 
only a small part of it. The amend- 
ments to Public Law 815, the construc- 
tion program, take even more distressing 
turns. 

These amendments would make the 
Commissioner of Education a mighty 
commissar of Federal education, em- 
powered to seize whole school systems, to 
grant or withhold funds, hire teachers, 
and, in many conceivable ways control 
young minds in accordance with the 
terms and conditions which the commis- 
sar himself prescribes. 

Look at section 502. This authorizes 
the Commissioner to seize any school 
building constructed in the future with 
Federal aid when the building is not be- 
ing used by the local authorities and 
when the Commissioner decides he needs _ 
the building to educate children of mili- 
tary personnel. It also will require that 
in the future any local or State agency 
which is entitled to Federal assistance 
must assure the Commissioner that he 
can have the building when he wants 
and needs it, under the terms of this 
provision. 

This type of legislation can have no 
beneficial effect on the programs admin- 
istered under Public Laws 815 and 874. 
It will completely wreck the program in 
several States, including some in the 
South. 

I have personal knowledge of the great 
benefit these programs have on educa-=" 
tional systems in this country. It would 
be an injustice to shackle these programs 
as this bill proposes, and to undo the 
time and efforts of the outstanding 
Committee on Education and Labor 
which has produced this workable and 
worthwhile program. 

In Alabama, about half the school 
systems are affected by this program. I 
can truthfully state that it would have 
been impossible for the public schools in 
these areas where there are Federal in- 
stallations to operate with the burdens 
which have been placed upon them by 
the addition of the federally connected 
students. 

In the Fourth Congressional District, 
which I serve, more than $5 million in 
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Federal funds has gone to schools in 
federally affected areas during the past 
8 years. These include schools in the 
county systems of Autauga, Elmore, Clay, 
Dallas, St. Clair, Talladega, and Cal- 
houn; and the city systems of Anniston, 
Talladega, Sylacauga, Selma, Piedmont, 
and Jacksonville. 

This program is worth while; the need 
is valid. I want to commend the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education and 
Labor who have through the years 
worked so diligently to perfect this pro- 
gram. Particularly, of course, I would 
pay tribute to my fellow Alabamian on 
this committee, Mr. ELLIOTT, who has 
done as much or more for education than 
any Member of the House. 

I urge the protection of this program. 
I urge the adoption of the Cramer and 
Barden amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
it is a distinct pleasure to follow my 
chairman, the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ELLIoTT]. Un- 
fortunately, I take opposite tack. It 
seems to me that every spokesman, every 
distinguished southerner who has spoken 
against the bill or for this amendment, 
is opposed because schooling in any shape 
or form raises a dreadful red flag. 

What is the issue? The issue in this 
amendment, and the civil rights bill is 
not going to rise or fall with this amend- 
ment, is, Are we, the Federal Govern- 
ment, going to live up to our obligations 
under Public Laws 815 and 874? Are we 
going to live up to our obligation to fed- 
erally impacted schoolchildren? Just 
that: Are we going to live up to that ob- 
ligation? If we support this amendment, 
in those States, for example the State of 
Virginia has been cited, enacting laws 
closing schools, the Federal children will 
not be given an education. It is just as 
simple as that. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I wonder if the 
gentleman would allow me to ask the 
gentleman from Florida what would 
happen to the children in those schools 
which are shut down? Where would 
they go toschool? That is what bothers 
me. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, under the present 
provisions of the act, my substitute does 
not strike it out nor does the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. Probably, you should 
direct the question to him since he is 
chairman of the committee which lives 
under the provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 


Chairman, 


will the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Florida to com- 
plete that sentence? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. The provision re- 
tained by both amendments which ap- 
pears on page 9 and page 10 of H.R. 
8601 and is presently designated as sub- 
section (b) provides new authority to 
make available such education to all 
service children. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Where would it be 
provided? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, and also in opposition 
to the proposed substitute. The provi- 
sion in the bill is designed to provide 
means of educating upward of 170,000 
children of military personnel as was 
testified by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Dr. Flemming. 
Without this proposed bill, this would be 
impossible. As to the proposed substi- 
tute propounded by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CramMER] the key in this 
whole amendment is the word “assur- 
ance.” Unless such assurances are re- 
quired and unless such assurances are 
given, the bill would have no meaning 
whatsoever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio I[Mr. 
McCuLtLocH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition both to the substitute 
and to the amendment. I want to asso- 
ciate myself with the statements of the 
able gentleman from Arizona I[Mr. 
UDALL] as well as the able gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LinpsAy]. I would 
like to read to the committee a paragraph 
from the message of the President of the 
United States to the Congress on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959, on this subject. I quote 
the President: 

I recommend legislation to authorize on a 
temporary basis provision for the education 
of children of members of the Armed Forces 
when State-administered public schools have 
been closed because of segregation decisions 
or orders. The Federal Government has a 
particular responsibility for the children of 
military personnel in federally affected areas 
since armed service personnel are located 
there under military orders rather than of 
their own free choice. Under the present 
law, the Commissioner of Education may 
provide for the education of children of 
military personnel only in the case of those 
who live on military reservations or other 
Federal property. The legislation I am rec- 
ommending would remove this limitation. 


Mr. Chairman, I know of no State 
which has in its statutory law or consti- 
tution a provision which would prohibit 
the school authorities from giving the as- 
surances required in this bill. If there 
be any State which has a provision in 
its constitution or a provision of statu- 
tory law to that effect, I would be very 
happy to have any Member rise and 
make known to the Committee such 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
again say I am wholeheartedly in sym- 
pathy with the fundamental objective 
of the admendment of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BarpEN]. My 
amendment provides further, though, 
that the commissioner shall be given 
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authority under this substitute, which 1 
have proposed, to enter into an agree- 
ment with the local community school 
authorities if a school is closed to make 
use of such facilities if the local author- 
ity agrees to or has authority to agree to 
such usage. That is all it does. The 
“agreement” phrase of my substitute 
makes it discretionary rather than man- 
datory with the local authorities as to 
whether or not he can under State law 
or wishes under State authority to enter 
into such a proposal to use the closed 
schools for the education of these im- 
pacted military children. I do not think 
anybody could possibly object to that. 

I would like the attention of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the gentle. 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Barpen], 
to respectfully point out the use of what 
I think is a fatal defect in his amend- 
ment which cannot be cured procedur- 
ally other than by the substitute. 

The gentleman’s amendment provides, 
on page 9—it strikes out all of line 11, 
and then it substitutes for ‘“(b)” on line 
74, “section 502,” and I respectfully sug- 
gest to the gentleman that it would then 
read “section 502 of said act.” But there 
is no reference to what act is being 
talked about or amended. There is no 
reference to Public Law 815. Therefore, 
my substitute corrects what I believe to 
be a vital defect in the gentleman’s 
amendment that cannot be corrected at 
this time other than through this sub- 
stitute. My substitute provides “section 
502(a) section 10 of the act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950,” relating to “Public 
Law 815” and so forth “is amended” 
and so forth. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment does not contain a reference to 
Public Law 815. Unless the substitute 
is adopted, the situation procedurally 
cannot be corrected and even the objec- 
tive of the gentleman’s amendment with 
which I basically concur cannot be ac- 
complished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Cramer substitute as 
well as in support of the Barden amend- 
ment to title V. I am particularly op- 
posed to the provisions of title V, which 
would enable the U.S. commissioner to 
seize certain school buildings under cer- 
tain conditions. ‘The programs under 
Public Law 874-81 and Public Law 815-81 
have proved to be successful, but certain- 
ly it should be clear that the enactment 
of title V would endanger and jeopardize 
this program, under which the Federal 
Government has financially assisted 
school districts that are federally im- 
pacted. It also points to the potential 
danger of the entire concept of Federal 
aid to education, because apparently 
there lurks in the minds of some persons 
the desire for the Federal Government to 
gain as much authority and power as 
possible over education in America, 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 
I am violently opposed to any centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of the Federal 
Government and most particularly do I 
oppose this centralization in the field of 
education. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education 
should not be given this unrestricted 
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authority to take over schools owned by 
local school districts, even though there 
has been Federal financial assistance. 
This would establish a most dangerous 
precedent and constitute a radical de- 
parture and pattern for the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. I do not want 
him having a thing to do with the 
schools in my district. Ido not want him 
to lay a finger on them, even in the event 
those schools may be closed in the wis- 
dom of the school boarc, the principal, 
the school superintendent, the State su- 
perintendent of education or the State 
legislature. 

I trust that the substitute and the 
amendment to title V will be adopted. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, my distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor [Mr. 
BARDEN]. I have heard it said that edu- 
cation has no place in this civil rights 
bill. And when we are on an education 
bill, we hear it argued that civil rights 
has no place in an education bill. And 
the children, being denied educational 
opportunities, have no voice. 

Title V of this bill, Mr. Chairman is— 
tragically—necessary. This title takes 
cognizance of the fact that several States 
have chosen to enact legislation making 
possible the closing down entirely of 
their public school systems, as an alter- 
native to compliance with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It provides 
that the Federal Government may, fol- 
lowing the pattern of Public Law 815 and 
874, make arrangements for the educa- 
tion of children of members of the 
armed services when that education has 
been made impossible in the public 
schools of the districts where such chil- 
dren and their parents reside. Assum- 
ing that some schools are closed down, 
and assuming that the politically in- 
fluential people of these States are will- 
ing to sacrifice their own children’s edu- 
cation rather than comply with the Con- 
stitution, there still remain the children 
of members of the armed services. The 
parents of these children are not in- 
volved in the politics of these States; 
they are not able to bring pressure to bear 
upon the local segregationist diehards, 
as are those citizens of these States who 
are allowed to vote. The military per- 
sonnel have volunteered, or, in a few 
cases, have been chosen through selective 
Service, to serve in the defense of their 
country. They have little choice in 
where they shall be stationed. If they 
do not like the idea of their children los- 
ing every opportunity for education, 
simply because local leaders want to de- 
fend the principle of segregation, they 
cannot—as the employees of many pri- 
vate firms can and have done—pack up 
and move out. These parents are there, 
willing or not, for as long as the Army or 
the Navy or the Air Force or the Marine 
Corps may need them. 

Some 70,000 pupils, according to the 
estimates of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may be deprived 
of an oportunity for public schooling, 
because their parents have been assigned 
to the areas in these four or five States 
where the public schools may be closed in 
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defiance of the Supreme Court and the 
Constitution. Some 70,000 young Amer- 
icans may lose their educational oppor- 
tunities because they have become help- 
less pawns in a controversy in which 
they have no immediate and direct voice. 

Section 502, to which the amendment 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
is addressed, would leave this wise and 
necessary policy still on the books, but 
it would deny to the Commissioner of 
Education the power, proposed to be 
given him under the pending bill, to open 
the schools built with Federal funds, to 
provide facilities for the education of 
these youngsters. 

Section 502 does not provide for any 
confiscatory measure, Mr. Chairman. 
Any State and local school district which 
is willing to abide by the Constitution 
and the orders of the Federal courts may, 
of course, never even become aware of 
the existence of title V. Only where 
there is an insistence that the principle 
of segregation is more important than 
the Constitution would this title come 
into play—and there, only to the extent 
that the school] facilities involved have 
been built with Federal funds. Further- 
more, Mr. Chairman, the Commissioner 
of Education is authorized to pay rent 
to the school district, in an amount 
equal to its share of the cost of building 
the school of which he takes possession. 
Finally, Mr. Chairman, the Commis- 
sioner will return the facilities to the 
local districts as soon as those districts 
demonstrate that they are ready and 
willing to undertake their responsibil- 
ities—responsibilities which they as- 
sumed in the first place when they ac- 
cepted Federal aid under Public Laws 
815 and 874. These school facilities 
were built because the local commu- 
nities and the Federal Government 
agreed that the education of these chil- 
dren of members of the armed services 
was a joint responsibility. If the local 
communities choose to default on this 
responsibility, then, under title V, the 
Federal Government is willing to assume 
the full job. But I can find no trace of 
confiscation in a legislative proposal to 
the effect that a schoolhouse may be 
rented back by the Federal Government, 
in order that it may be used for the pur- 
pose for which the Federal Government 
originally agreed to help finance it. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from North Carolina would simply de- 
prive the Commissioner of his authority 
to possess these schools. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida 
would leave it up to the local school au- 
thorities as to whether or not they 
would engage in negotiations for this 
purpose. This substitute, in all frank- 
ness, improves the original amendment 
somewhat. But not, I believe, enough. 
The segregation question is a highly 
emotional one. In some areas, persons 
are charged with the basest of crimes— 
treason and disloyalty—for even sug- 
gesting that segregation is wrong. I am 
by no means sure that very many local 
school authorities will be either allowed 
to negotiate, or willing to negotiate for 
the use of their schools by the Federal 
Government, if they have decided to 
close down their schools for the children 
of local citizens. In many localities, of 
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course, while the local authorities would 
be willing to negotiate, they may find 
State authorities pressuring them, even 
forcing them, not to do so. 

I appreciate the objective of the gen- 
tleman from Florida in offering his 
amendment, but I fear that it will be 
least meaningful precisely in those areas 
in which it is the most necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the question 
here is whether or not we choose to mean 
it when we Say the Federal Government 
has a basic and unavoidable responsi- 
bility to those children whom the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. Upatt] has 
called “Federal kids.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] is recog- 
nized to close debate. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
provisions as originally written which 
are set up by amended sections to cover 
every contingency so that there would be 
absolute assurance that the children of 
military personnel could go to school. 
The situation arose in Norfolk where be- 
cause of the closing of the public schols 
some 2,500 children were affected, and 
their parents were placed in a state of 
perturbation beyond question, because 
their children were without schools. 
Appeals were made to the Commissioner 
of Education, but he was powerless to 
cover all of those children who wanted 
to go to school. That is one of the rea- 
sons why we have this bill. It forfends 
against a repetition of that situation in 
Norfolk. Where there is an order of the 
court providing for desegregation, and 
the school is closed, the provisions of the 
title shall be applicable. It has been 
stated that even section 501, subsection 
1, subdivision (d), title V, which is not 
covered by the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina—it is 
said the Commissioner of Education 
would have the power to provide for 
schools. That is not quite accurate. He 
would not be able to go into areas where 
there are no public schools unless under 
very limited conditions. He has a right 
to rent facilities, but let us assume that 
the same acts that closed the schools 
would come into play and cause people 
not even to rent premises to the Com- 
missioner of Education who wants to use 
those premises fcr providing educational 
facilities for the children of military 
personnel. What then? The children 
would have no schools and would have no 
education whatsoever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired; all time has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Florida to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CRAMER) there 
were—ayes 173, noes 86. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina as 
amended by the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: After 
title 5 insert a new title as follows, and re- 
number the remaining titles and sections 
accordingly: 





“TITLE 
“Authorization to the Attorney General 


“Sec. . (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral receives a signed complaint that any 
person or group of persons is being deprived 
of, or is being threatened with the loss of, 
the right to the equal protection of the laws 
by reason of race, color, religion, or national 
origin and whenever the Attorney General 
certifies that, in his Judgment, such person 
or group of persons is unable for any reason 
to seek effective legal protection for the 
right to the equal protection of the laws, the 
Attorney General is authorized to institute 
for or in the name of the United States a 
civil action or other proceeding for preven- 
tive relief, including an application for an 
injunction or other order, against any in- 
dividual or individuals who, under color of 
any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
or usage, of any State or territory or subdi- 
vision or instrumentality thereof, deprives 
or threatens to deprive such person or group 
of persons of the right to equal protection 
of the laws by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin and against any individ- 
ual or individuals acting in concert with 
them. 

*“‘(b) A person or group of persons shall be 
deemed unable to seek effective legal pro- 
tection for the right to the equal protection 
of the laws within the meaning of subsec- 
tion (a) when such person or group of per- 
sons is financially unable to bear the ex- 
penses of the litigation, or when there is 
reason to believe that the institution of such 
litigation would jeopardize the employment 
or other economic activity of, or might result 
in physical harm or economic damage to, 
such person or group of persons or their 
families. 

“Sec. . The Attorney General is author- 
ized to institute for or in the name of the 
United States a civil action or other proceed- 
ing for preventive relief, including an appli- 
cation for injunction or other order, (1) 
against any person or persons preventing or 
hindering, or threatening to prevent or hin- 
der, or conspiring to prevent or hinder, any 
Federal, State, or local official from according 
any person or group of persons the right to 
the equal protection of the laws without re- 
gard to race, color, religion, or national origin, 
or (2) against any person or persons pre- 
venting or hindering, or threatening to pre- 
vent or hinder, or conspiring to prevent or 
hinder the execution of any court order pro- 
tecting the right to the equal protection of 
the laws without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. 

“Sec. . The Attorney General is author- 
ized, upon receipt of a signed complaint, to 
institute for or in the name of the United 
States a civil action or other proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for injunction or other order, against any 
individual or individuals who, under color of 
any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
or usage. of any State or territory or subdi- 
vision or instrumentality thereof, deprives 
or threatens to deprive any person or group 
of persons or association of persons of any 
right guaranteed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution because such per- 
son or group of persons or association of 
persons has opposed or opposes the denial of 
the equal protection of the laws to others 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

“Sec. . The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted under sections u , and 
of this Act and shall exercise the same 
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without regard to whether any administra- 
tive or other remedies that may be provided 
by law shall have been exhausted. In any 
proceeding hereunder, the United States 
shall be liable for costs the same as a pri- 
vate person. 

“SEc. . Whenever a suit is brought in any 
district court of the United States seeking 
relief from the deprivation of the right of 
equal protection of the laws because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, the Attor- 
ney General is authorized to intervene in 
such action with all the rights of a party 
thereto and to seek compliance with any 
lawful order issued by such district court. 

“Sec. . Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to impair any right guaranteed by 
the Constitution or laws of the United States 
or any remedies already existing for their 
protection or enforcement, nor to prevent 
any private individual or organization from 
acting to enforce or safeguard any constitu- 
tional right in any manner now permitted 
by law.” 


Mr. WILLIS (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
as we all know, this is old part III that 
we wrestled with and talked about so 
much earlier in the consideration of the 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been told time and time again that the 
basic bill, H.R. 8601, deals with voting 
rights. We have been told that the vot- 
ing referee proposal adopted later as 
amended pivots around the 15th amend- 
ment. The amendment now tendered 
by the gentleman from New York deals 
with something other than civil rights; 
no civil rights are mentioned in it. 

The bill talks about deprivation of 
equal protection of the law under the 
14th amendment. The two proposals 
are entirely unrelated and this proposal 
is not germane to the bill under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask therefore that 
the point of order be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York care to be heard? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The germaneness of this amendment 
is established by the fact that the funda- 
mental purpose of the bill is to provide 
remedies for the enforcement of consti- 
tutionally guaranteed rights. Each title 
of the bill relates to the enforcement of a 
constitutional right. The very purpose 
of the amendment here is to provide the 
Attorney General with authority to en- 
force the constitutional rights of indi- 
viduals when they are incapable of doing 
so themselves. This amendment would 
include all constitutionally-guaranteed 
rights and, therefore, is consistent with 
the fundamental purpose of the bill. We 
have in the bill a number of individual 
propositions relating to the enforcement 
of constitutionally guaranteed rights 
and here we are merely adding another 
proposal whereby a remedy is provided 
to enforce constitutional rights. There- 
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fore, it is in accordance with the rule of 
germaneness since it merely adds an 
additional proposal to individual proposi- 
tions of the same class. The class here 
is the enforcement of constitutional] 
rights. The remedy provided by the 
amendment would include all the indi- 
vidual remedies provided in the bill ang 
in addition would encompass all the 
other rights guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution. 

The precedents in support of the ger- 
maneness of this amendment can be 
found in Cannon’s Precedents, volume 
VIII, sections 3010, 3011, and 3013. 
These sections support the genera] 
proposition that where a bill has severa] 
propositions of the same class an amend- 
ment adding another proposition of that 
class is germane. The point is that the 
bill provides various remedies to enforce 
constitutional rights. The remedies are 
the propositions, the class is the enforce- 
ment of constitutional rights. By this 
amendment we add another proposition, 
that is, another remedy but of the same 
class, namely, the enforcement of con- 
stitutional rights. The whole purpose of 
the amendment is to authorize the At- 
torney General to institute civil action 
to enforce rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

At this point the Chair thinks it might 
be well to remind the gentleman from 
New York that this bill relates to Federal 
election records. The Chair has ruled 
that that involves the preparation and 
correction of the records themselves. 
The only constitutional right involved in 
the gentleman’s bill is the right to vote. 
Certainly, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York goes away be- 
yond that constitutional right. True it 
is that there are sections in the bill re- 
lating to other matters, but the mere 
fact that these sections are in the bill 
in nowise authorizes the extension of 
the basic authority. 

For the reasons stated, the Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
first section authorizes civil preventive 
action for or in the name of the United 
States against those local or State offi- 
cials and others acting under color of 
State law which deprives individuals or 
groups of persons of equal protection of 
the laws by reason of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. However, prior 
to initiating such a suit it would be 
necessary for the Attorney General to 
have received a signed complaint of such 
deprivation and then to have certified 
that in his judgment the aggrieved party 
or parties are unable to seek effective 
legal protection. 

Under subsection (b), a person would 
be regarded as unable to seek protection 
when he is financially unable to bear the 
cost of such litigation or when he is 
threatened with reprisal if he insti- 
tutes such a suit. 
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The second section authorizes the At- 
torney General to bring a civil action 
against any person or persons who at- 
tempt to prevent State or local officials 
from according any persons or group of 
persons the right to equal protection of 
the laws without regard to race, color, 
religion, or national origin or against any 
person or groups acting to hinder any 
court order protecting the right to the 
equal protection of the law regardless 
of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

The third section authorizes the At- 
torney General upon a signed complaint 
to institute a civil action against any 
person or persons who, under color of 
any State or local law, deprives or 
threatens to deprive a person or persons 
or an association of persons of any 
right guaranteed by the 14th amend- 
ment because such person, group, or 
association opposed the denial of the 
equal protection of the laws to others 
because of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin. 

The fourth section confers jurisdic- 
tion on the U.S. courts of proceedings 
instituted under sections 301, 302, and 
303 without regard to the exhaustion of 
any administrative or other remedies. 
The United States is to be liable for costs 
in such actions the same as a private 
person. 

The fifth section explicitly authorizes 
the Attorney General to intervene in 
cases brought by others for relief against 
the denial of equal protection of the law 
and for compliance with any lawful court 
order issued in such an action. 

The sixth section is a preservation sec- 
tion to the effect that the act is not 
construed to impair any right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States nor to prevent any pri- 
vate person or group from acting to 
enforce any constitutional right in any 
manner now permitted by law. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Loser: Add a 
new section to title II on page 4 immediately 
following line 11, numbered section 203, as 
follows: 

“TO PROHIBIT CERTAIN ACTS INVOLVING THE IM- 
PORTATION, TRANSPORTATION, POSSESSION, OR 
USE OF EXPLOSIVES 
“Sec. 203. That chapter 39 of title 18 of 

the United States Code is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following new section: 


“*§ 837. Explosives; illegal use or possession 


“*(a) as used in this section— 

“*“Commerce” means commerce between 
any State, territory, Commonwealth, District, 
or possession of the United States, and any 
Place outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State, territory, or posses- 
sion, or the District of Columbia, but 
through any place outside thereof; or within 
any territory, or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

“«“Explosive” means gunpowders, pow- 
ders used for blasting, all forms of high 
explosives, blasting materials, fuses (other 
than electric circuit breakers), detonators, 
and other detonating agents, smokeless pow= 
ders, and any chemical compounds or me- 
chanical mixture that contains any oxidizing 
and combustible units or other ingredients, 
in such proportions, quantities, or packing 
that ignition by fire, by friction, by concus- 
sion, by percussion, or by detonation of the 
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compound or mixture or any part thereof 
may cause an explosion. 

“*(b) Whoever transports or aids and 
abets another in transporting in interstate 
or foreign commerce any explosive, with the 
knowledge or intent that it will be used to 
damage or destroy any building or other real 
or personal property for the purpose of in- 
terfering with its use for educational, reli- 
gious, charitable, residential, business, or 
civic objectives or of intimidating any person 
pursuing such objectives, shall be subject to 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or a fine of not more than $1,000, or both; 
and if personal injury results shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for not more than ten 
years, or a fine of not more than $10,000, or 
both; and if death results shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or for 
life, but the court may impose the death 
penalty if the jury so recommends. 

“*(c) The possession of an explosive in 
such a manner as to evince an intent to 
use, or the use of, such explosive, to damage 
or destroy any building or other real or per- 
sonal property used for educational, reli- 
gious, charitable, residential, business, or 
civic objectives or to intimidate any person 
pursuing such objectives, creates rebuttable 
presumptions that the explosive was trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce or 
caused to be transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce by the person so possessing 
or using it, or by a person aiding or abetting 
the person so possessing or using it: Pro- 
vided, however, That no person may be con- 
victed under this section unless there is 
evidence independent of the presumptions 
that this section has been violated. 

“*(a) Whoever, through the use of the 
mail, telephone, telegraph, or other instru- 
ment of commerce, willfully imparts or con- 
veys, or causes to be imparted or conveyed, 
any threat, or false information knowing the 
same to be false, concerning an attempt or 
alleged attempt being made, or to be made, 
to damage or destroy any building or other 
real or personal property for the purpose of 
interfering with its use for educational, re- 
ligious, charitable, residential, business, or 
civic objectives, or of intimidating any per- 
son pursuing such objectives, shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for not more than 
one year or a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
both. 

““(e) The analysis of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

““*837. Explosives: illegal use or possession. 

“This section shall not be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which this section 
operates to the exclusion of a law of any 
State, territory, Commonwealth, or posses- 
sion of the United States, and no law of any 
State, territory, Commonwealth, or posses- 
sion of the United States, which would be 
valid in the absence of the section shal] be 
declared invalid, and no local authorities 
shall be deprived of any jurisdiction over 
any offense over which they would have 
jurisdiction in the absence of this section.’ ” 


Mr. LOSER (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, has that 
amendment been printed at any place? 
Is it in printed form so that we can see 
it? 

Mr. LOSER. I might say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana that 
this is substantially the amendment that 
was adopted in the other body offered 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KeaTInNG] and it carries the technical 
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amendments offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and that 
has been printed in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. HALLECK. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is applicable to title II of 
the bill appearing on page 3 of H.R. 8601. 
I am sure you will recall that section 
201 of title IT refers to any person who 
moves in interstate commerce after hav- 
ing dynamited any building or structure 
or place used for religious or educational 
or business purposes, including resi- 
dential purposes. 

Now, the amendment goes one step 
further and provides that whoever trans- 
ports or aids or abets in the transporta- 
tion of explosives in interstate commerce 
with the knowledge or intent that it 
will be used to damage or destroy any of 
these buildings, it will become a Federal 
offense. 

Now, we have in this amendment a 
rebuttable presumption and I would like 
to call attention to that so that the 
Members of the House, when they go to 
vote upon this amendment, will under- 
stand that the presumptions contained 
in the amendment are comparable to 
the presumptions found in the Lind- 
bergh Act; that is, it provides that any 
person who transports or aids or abets in 
the transportation of dynamite inter- 
state with the intent to damage or de- 
stroy any building, structure, or place 
shall be presumed to be the person who 
transported such explosive. And, I 
might say to the Members of the Com- 
mittee that much of this activity on the 
part of irresponsible persons has been 
going on throughout the Nation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Do I understand, in 
the main, that in addition to removing 
and crossing State lines after a bombing, 
which under the bill as now written 
is a crime, your amendment also makes 
bombing itself a Federal crime? 

Mr. LOSER. No, it does not, sir. It 
simply provides that a person transport- 
ing explosives interstate with the intent 
to damage or destroy any property, real 
or personal, shall be guilty of a Federal 
affense. 

Mr. CELLER. I was just querying 
without expressing an opinion one way 
or the other. Do you think that author- 
ity rests in the Federal Government to 
establish such a crime? 

Mr. LOSER. I have no doubt about 
it, Mr. Chairman. If there has been a 
dynamiting in one State of the Union 
and that person moves in interstate 
commerce, the commerce clause is the 
basis of the jurisdiction of the Congress 
in this field of legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Where would the 
culprit be tried under the gentleman’s 
amendment? 

Mr. LOSER. Under general law the 
jurisdiction would be in the judicial dis- 
trict in which the offense was committed. 
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Mr. CELLER. Would there be juris- 
diction in the judicial district of the 
State to which the culprit has fled, like- 
wise? 

Mr. LOSER. There certainly would 
not be. There is a provision in the 
amendment that provides that the act 
shall not be construed as indicating an 
intent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the entire field. It negatives any idea 
of preemption. 

Mr. CELLER. Then it would be more 
or less a purely Federal crime and the 
culprit could be tried either in the place 
where the dynamiting took place or in 
the place to which he fled? 

Mr. LOSER. It does not provide for 
jurisdiction in a Federal court in the 
district to which he has fled. It provides 
for jurisdiction in the district where the 
offense was committed. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
on his amendment and I rise in support 
of it. I introduced a similar bill and 
we had hearings on it before our sub- 
committee. The principal objection that 
was raised was that this creates a prima 
facie presumption that the explosives 
were carried in interstate commerce. I 
cannot understand the Attorney Gen- 
eral objecting to a bill that calls for a 
prima facie presumption that it was 
transported in interstate commerce 
when he is willing to accept a conclusive 
presumption under the referee section. 

I think the Committee should accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. LOSER. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I, too, would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on offering this 
amendment. I think it is a salutary one. 
We have had bombings of Jewish syna- 
gogues in Atlanta, in Oak Ridge, schools 
in Nashville and other places through- 
out the country. I cannot see how any- 
one would oppose such an amendment 
and I hope that it will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Loser] 
has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, reluctantly 
I have to object. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess, in ris- 
ing to oppose this amendment, I do so be- 
cause I am not clear in my mind just 
what the gentleman had in mind. That 
is why I asked unanimous consent that 
he proceed for some additional time. 

So far as I am personally concerned 
I am opposed to the whole section, not 
because I am in favor of dynamiting; I 
abhor it as much as anybody else. But 
Iam constitutionally and philosophically 
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opposed to further centralization of the 
power in the Federal Government at the 
expense of the States. There is not a 
State in the Union that does not have a 
law against unlawful dynamiting of a 
building or any other public or private 
property, whether it be a church, or 
what not. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I gladly yield to my 
very good friend. That is exactly why 
I tried to get the gentleman some addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great admiration and respect for the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
and I subscribe wholeheartedly to most 
of his political philosophy. I have joined 
with him during these days in this de- 
bate on this so-called civil rights bill. 
I am opposed to centralization of power 
in the Federal Government. But it is 
agreed, I believe, by almost everyone that 
these terrible crimes that have taken 
place all over the Nation during the last 
2 or 3 years did not originate in the State 
where the offense occurred; but gunmen 
and gangsters, goons, and hoodlums 
move across the face of this country 
tossing dynamite into the homes of in- 
nocent people, destroying synagogues, 
businesses, churches, and schools. I 
think, when such a situation arises, that 
it is a proper field for the intervention of 
our Federal Government. 

Mr. COLMER. Now will the gentle- 
man permit me to ask what his amend- 
ment does that is not provided in the 
bill here that he proposes to amend? 

Mr. LOSER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that title II of the biil reported by 
the committee makes it a Federal offense 
for a person to dynamite or attempt to 
dynamite a building or a structure or a 
place and thereafter move in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. COLMER. Before he starts to 
move in interstate commerce, are there 
not State statutes now to make it a crime 
to dynamite these same buildings? 

Mr. LOSER. There certainly are. 

Mr. COLMER. But the gentleman 
would go further and have the Federal 
Government come in, as the bill does, but 
the gentleman would go a step further, if 
I understood his original statement cor- 
rectly, and make it prima facie that if 
he were in flight from one State to an- 
other he dynamited it for that purpose? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LOSER. That 
correct? 

Mr. COLMER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, because he has been very compli- 
mentary about me, that I certainly feel 
the same way about the gentleman. I 
am sure he knows it, because I find him 
basically sound in 99 percent of the cases, 
at least. However, I must say to the 
gentleman, much as I admire him, I can- 
not go along with that political phi- 
losophy because I just do not believe in 
further centralizing power in the hands 
of the Federal Government. I hope the 
gentleman will forgive me for differing 
with him. 

Mr. LOSER. I am exceedingly sorry 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi cannot go with me in this 
one direction. I have gone along with 
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him right along on most of the things 
he advocates. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman ywi}] 
find me with him generally. In fact he 
has made a splendid contribution in op- 
position to all other portions of the pend- 
ing ‘civil wrongs’’ bill. 

Mr. LOSER. I am sure we are gen- 
erally in accord, but I hope he does not 
lead his other comrades to go with him. 

Mr. COLMER. Iam sure that I have 
thoroughly demonstrated that I cannot 
lead anyone on this issue. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 





URGENT NEED FOR HOUSING 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal reports 
that “the scarcity and high cost of mort- 
gage money continue to curb housing 
demand.” 

Housing starts in February were down 
8 percent from January and down 20 
percent from February 1959 on the sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate. New or- 
ders at west coast lumber mills, accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, “have 
trailed productions for 9 of the past 10 
weeks, and mills’ inventories stand 21 
percent above a year ago.”’ 

These facts are large handwriting on 
the wall not only for the lumber indus- 
try but for the whole immense and im- 
portant housing industry. 

The Raines bill, H.R. 10213, is designed 
to remedy the “scarcity and high cost 
of mortgage money” by making a billion 
dollars available for the FNMA special 
assistance program. This legislation was 
approved recently by a vote of 18 to 7 in 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

The bill is now before the Rules Com- 
mittee. It is my hope that action there 
will be prompt and favorable. 





LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the body of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced H.R. 11295, a bill to amend 
the Library Services Act in order to ex- 
tend for 5 years the authorization for 
appropriations. 
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The accomplishment of the first 3 
ears of this program is convincing 
proof of the need for its continuance. 
In spite of these accomplishments, Mr. 
Speaker, there are 900,000 people in 
Iowa who are without legal access to 
public libraries—some of them are as 
far as 30 to 50 miles from an adequate 
library. It is not difficult to understand 
what a traveling library means to these 
le. 

peThe Iowa State Traveling Library has 
done a remarkable job in bringing li- 
prary service to the local level in many 
areas of Iowa. It is continuing its ef- 
forts to: First, to secure sufficient funds 
to match in full the Federal funds avail- 
able to Iowa; second, continue the in- 
tensive program to strengthen the qual- 
ity of local library services by improving 
the book collections, extending the hours 
of opening, and so forth; and third, to 
improve the personnel serving local li- 
braries by training workshops. 

At this critical turning point in pub- 
lic library development in the State of 
Iowa, Mr. Speaker, it is incumbent that 
appropriate steps be taken to assure 
adequate financial support for the Iowa 
State Traveling Library to enable it to 
carry its full responsibilities to the needs 
of the citizens of the State. It is for 
this reason that I have introduced a bill 
to extend the authorization for appro- 
priations under the Library Services Act 
for another 5 years. 

This extension will permit the Iowa 
State Traveling Library to consolidate 
the gains which it has made and to de- 
velop similar cooperative programs in 
about one-half of the State still not 
reached. 

In our efforts to develop leaders in the 
scientific race with the Communist 
world, who knows but that somewhere in 
the cornfields of Iowa there might be 
some young man stimulated by the serv- 
ices provided by the traveling library to 
become a great scientific leader in the 
tradition of Dr. Van Allen, of the State 
University of Iowa. 

The text of my bill follows: 

A BILL TO EXTEND THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
FOR A PERIOD OF 5 YEARS 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Library Services Act (20 U.S.C. 352) 
is amended by striking out “four” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘nine.” 





NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS—SECOND SEQUEL 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, in a 
statement to the House in the Recorp 
of March 14, I included an incisive legal 
analysis of the constitutional stand 
Proposed for Virginia in the form of an 
editorial in the February 18, 1960, issue 
of the Pioche Record of Pioche, Nev., a 
well-known western weekly newspaper. 

In a sequel in the Recorp of March 
15, I quoted one of the Virginia measures, 
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house joint resolution No. 44. Its pur- 
pose was restatement of the line of de- 
marcation between the powers conferred 
upon the United States and those re- 
served to Virginia and her sister States. 

A companion measure, house bill No. 
407, aimed at stating the policy of Vir- 
ginia with respect to autocratic assump- 
tion of authority on the part of members 
of the Supreme Court and their at- 
tempted application of usurped power to 
the law of Virginia. 

In these two measures, introduced in 
the General Assembly of Virginia, we 
have the first technically and legally 
correct efforts to apply the law as pro- 
vided in the Constitution to the menace 
that now threatens our liberty as a free 
and sovereign people. After hearings 
that were notable for the range of ex- 
perience and stature of the authorities 
presented before the committee on Fed- 
eral relations, both measures were re- 
ported out. 

House joint resolution 44 passed the 
house of delegates and was referred to a 
committee in the State senate; house bill 
407 was referred in the house. 

In order that the provisions of house 
bill No. 407 may be available throughout 
the Nation and more widely understood, 
the text follows: 

HovuseE BILut No. 407 


A bill to state the policy of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia with reference to the 
autocratic assumption of authority on the 
part of members of the Supreme Court 
and their attempted application of usurped 
power to the law of this State 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia: 

That on April 15, 1783, under the terms 
of the treaty of peace at the end of the 
Revolutionary War it was acknowledged and 
confirmed that the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia was a ‘“‘free sovereign and independent” 
State. Thereafter, on June 26, 1788, the 
State of Virginia confirmed and ratified, 
together with other ‘free sovereign and in- 
dependent” States, that certain compact 
and agreement known as the Constitution 
of the United States, under which there were 
constituted three separate and distinct 
agencies of government, each with clearly 
defined and strictly limited powers. 

Each of the parties signatory to this agree- 
ment had its established form of government 
with executive and legislative branches, a 
full judicial system, as well as military and 
police power organizations together with the 
unlimited right of each to make and enforce 
its own laws. 

Under article I of this agreement there 
were constituted the legislative, under article 
II the executive, and under article III the 
judicial, departments of government in 
which the limits of their authority were 
clearly defined. 

All “legislative powers” therein “granted” 
were conferred upon the Congress. The 
power conferred upon the judicial depart- 
ment was limited to “judicial power” and all 
powers not delegated were expressly reserved 
to the States or to the people. 

This limit to “judicial power” denied the 
United States Supreme Court any and all 
legislative power. It was given no power to 
alter any law, or to amend or enlarge any 
of the constitutional provisions, either by 
direct decree or indirectly by any other order 
or decision or device. 

Therefore, the action taken by the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Davis against the County 
School Board of Prince Edward County, is 
beyond any authority conferred upon the 
Court by the Constitution, in that the mem- 
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bers of the Court acted beyond the prescribed 
limit of judicial authority. Accordingly, 
their proceedings are not an authorized act 
of the Supreme Court but merely the act of 
members of the Court, and are hereby de- 
clared to be unauthorized, and unconstitu- 
tional, invalid, and not the law within the 
jurisdiction of this State. 

The General Assembly of Virginia further 
declares that what is purported to be a 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court 
in Brown v. Board of Education et al. is not a 
constitutionally authorized ruling of the 
Court, and hence is unconstitutional, invalid 
and not law within the jurisdiction of this 
State. The ruling is beyond the authority 
granted, in that the members of the Court 
have attempted to exceed their constitu- 
tional power which is limited under the pro- 
visions of article III to “judicial power.” 
The ruling, if validated by this State, would 
be in denial of the established rule of law, ~ 
that the intent of those who framed and 
adopted the Constitution or the amendments 
thereto must govern in its construction. 
Furthermore, such approval by the parties 
Signatory would be an attempt to give a 
legal effect to the ruling as if it were in ef- 
fect an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which to be valid must 
have the approval of three-fourths of the 
States. 

The General Assembly of Virginia declares 
that in issuing unauthorized decrees which 
interfere with the administration of the laws 
and the constitution of this Commonwealth, 
in relation to its public schools, and in 
seeking to enforce such decrees with court 
orders and injunctive writs, the Court’s pro- 
ceedings are in violation of section I of 
article I and section I of article II of the 
Constitution of the United States, are un- 
constitutional, invalid, and not law within 
the jurisdiction of this State. 

The General Assembly of Virginia further 
declares that the Justices of the Supreme_ 
Court, in concert with members of the Fed- 
eral district courts of the United States, have 
proceeded in violating section 2 of article 
III of the Constitution of the United States, 
in abdicating their constitutional responsi- 
bility and duty under said section, to try all 
cases in which a State shall be a party, and 
in procuring the usurpation of that power 
by members of the Federal district courts; 
and that therefore those acts are unconsti- 
tutional and are invalid and not law in this 
State. 

It has heretofore been considered that due 
restraint would voluntarily be exercised by 
the agencies of the Government so created, 
and especially by the members of the 
Supreme Court, to the end that they would 
confine their areas of activity and procedure 
and their rulings, strictly within the limits 
fixed under the Constitution and within the 
authority defined therein so as to be in ac- 
cord with its fixed requirement that they 
and each of them, “shall be bound by an: 
oath to support this Constitution.” 

The necessity for this action now being 
taken by this State, is occasioned by such 
flagrant disregard of the fixed constitutional 
limitations binding upon the Supreme Court, 
that their lack of restraint has been made 
the subject of criticism, not only by out- 
standing jurists, but by a resolution of the 
association of the heads of the supreme 
courts of all the States of this Nation, by 
leading bar associations, and by outstanding 
members thereof. 

These criticisms are not only leveled at 
the failure of the Court to exercise proper 
restraint in recognition of the limits of its” 
authority but they also are directed at de- 
cisions which question the power of the 
Government of the United States to defend 
itself from enemies within the country, act- 
ing in alliance with enemies outside the 
country, which action thwarts the agencies 
concerned with the defense of the country 
from these enemies. 
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The government of this State has ex- 
hausted all possible means of arriving at a 
solution to this problem without the exer- 
cise by this State of the reserved powers to 
defend the State from the unlawful actions 
of the Supreme Court and we must now pro- 
ceed in accordance with the actions herein 
taken, to the effect that unlawful unauthor- 
ized procedures of the members of the Court, 
which represent a usurpation of power 
which clearly is not accorded to them under 
the compact, binding and limiting their con- 
duct, will not be recognized as law within 
the jurisdiction of this State. 

This action of the State, is notice (1) to 
the other governments which are signatory 
parties, along with the government of this 
State, to the compact known as the Consti- 
tution of the United States; (2) to the 
agencies and the departments thereof gen- 
erally known as departments of the Federal 
Government, and which have been consti- 
tuted under this agreement; and (3) to those 
persons who have been selected to occupy 
and who now occupy the positions, and who 
have accepted the obligations to perform 
the duties, as defined and limited in said 
compact. 





A BILL TO HELP SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no opjection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 25, 1960, and again on March 
16, 1960, I addressed the House and dis- 
cussed various legislative proposals 
which have been made to help small 
business. In the statement I made 
January 25, 1960, I referred to the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission, in 
reporting on practices and conditions in 
the food industry, stated that there have 
developed tendencies to concentration 
of economic power, to collusive price ac- 
tion, and to unfair competitive methods. 
In that connection, Hon. John W. 
Gwynne, then Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in announcing that 
the Federal Trade Commission would 
study the situation said: 

We want to know why the industry is 
getting so tough for the smaller operator. 
* * * The trend seems to be to eliminate 
the small man entirely. 


Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Small Business Committee directed its 
attention and study to this situation. 
We held extensive hearings and received 
a large amount of testimony and other 
evidence on the integration practices, 
financing of small business, and the eco- 
nomic significance of the concentration 
of economic power in food distribution. 

We heard from all segments of the 
food industry, including processors, 
wholesalers, retailers, and farmers. 
From all of this information we de- 
veloped a broad picture of the small 
business problems in food distribution. 
We heard almost 100 witnesses and built 
up a printed record of some 2,000 pages. 
Out of this mass of information emerged 
a showing of the need for legislation to 
help small business. We were shown 
that approximately 40 percent of food 
retailing has become concentrated under 
the control of a few chain food retailers. 
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We were told that this tremendous hold 
of the retail food market was not help- 
ing the consumers, but was adversely 
affecting competing small business con- 
cerns and farmers. Producers of fruits, 
vegetables, and livestock are said to be 
suffering from this concentration of eco- 
nomic power. We were told that their 
markets are being closed to them ex- 
cept through the marketing facilities of 
the large chain food retail concerns 
which arbitrarily determine marketing 
practices and pricing. Our Denver, 
Colo., hearings showed that large chain 
food retailers are getting into the pro- 
duction, preparation, and distribution 
of meat food products. They are pro- 
ceeding from that position backward 
through the integration of the process- 
ing, slaughtering, and even the feeding 
of cattle to a control of marketing, with 
the result that producers are being de- 
nied the benefits of competition in the 
marketing of livestock. 

Representatives of small meat pack- 
ers, feed lot operators, ranchers, and 
many other businesses testified that the 
practices of large food retailers in inte- 
grating the retailing with the feeding, 
slaughtering, and packing of meat food 
products are destroying small and inde- 
pendent business enterprises and com- 
petitive markets for those products. In 
that connection, it was pointed out that 
the strongest argument now being put 
forward by the large packers for relief 
from the provisions of the meatpacking 
decree of 1920 is the fact that the large 
food retailers are integrating backward 
into the meatpacking business. In that 
connection, I stated on the record dur- 
ing the course of our hearings in Denver 
that if the basic and fundamental prin- 
ciples which brought about that consent 
decree were sound, and we must believe 
they were sound—they remained in oper- 
ation for many many years, and were, 
therefore, in the public interest—it would 
seem to me a poor excuse to upset them 
simply because someone else in the other 
direction was going forward to accom- 
plish the same thing. And my question 
would be, Would it be unreasonable to 
think that should the 1920 consent decree 
be reversed, or be obliterated, that there 
would also be the great danger that that 
would be the opening door for an amal- 
gamation of the chainstore and the 
large packer to accomplish exactly what 
was prohibited in 1920? 

In view of these circumstances I have 
proceeded to introduce several bills de- 
signed to help small business. One of 
those bills introduced on January 25, 
1960, was H.R. 9897. Section 1 of that 
bill would make it unlawful for large 
chain food retailers to engage in the 
meatpacking business, and, also, would 
keep the large packers from engaging 
in the retail food business. Section 2 of 
the bill provided for the marketing of 
livestock for slaughter on the basis of 
competitive bids made openly and pub- 
licly. That provision was designed to 
operate against large buyers taking ad- 
vantage of livestock producers through 
pressure exerted at private negotiations. 
A number of our colleagues introduced 
identical bills because they felt these 
objectives were worthwhile. 
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In recent weeks, representatives of 
large ranches and feed lot operators have 
talked with me about the second proyj- 
sion of H.R. 9897. Some of them have 
told me that they have arrangements 
with large meatpackers which extend 
over a period of several months and pur- 
suant to the terms of which the large 
meatpackers take the cattle from the 
feedlots as they are finished as fat 
cattle. They stated they believed sec. 
tion 2 of H.R. 9897 would interfere with 
these arrangements. 

In view of these representations, I have 
had several discussions with colleagues 
who became interested in this matter, 
one of whom is the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. Fol- 
lowing these discussions and their sug- 
gestions, I am today introducing a bill 
which is a revision of H.R. 9897 in that 
the bill I am introducing today contains 
only one provision. It is the provision 
making it unlawful for large chain food 
retailers to engage in the meatpacking 
business, and making it unlawful for the 
large meatpackers to engage in the 
business of operating retail food stores, 

The bill would accomplish this pur- 
pose through an amendment to the 
Packers and Stockyard Act of 1921 so 
as to make it unlawful for any packer 
or any other person engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing or preparing live- 
stock products or in the wholesale mar- 
keting of meats, meat food products, 
livestock products, and so forth—when 
such person, during the immediately 
preceding calendar year, enjoyed gross 
sales of more than $10 million—to en- 
gage in the business of selling at retail 
any such products. 





VOICE OF AMERICA SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE BROADCAST TO LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now I have urged the use of radio 
broadcasts to beam the facts to Latin 
America. I was glad to learn that the 
Voice of America has resumed Spanish- 
language broadcasts to the area. As of 
yesterday, hour-long broadcasts, includ- 
ing newscasts, a 5-minute commentary, 
a 10-minute feature, and a music pro- 
gram will be broadcast by shortwave 
nightly. 

With the high illiteracy that prevails 
in some areas of Latin America, it is 
important that facts be presented to 
people who rely on the spoken word for 
information. Where there is an inten- 
tional distortion in reporting events, 
such as is occurring presently in Cuba, 
it is especially urgent that unvarnished 
truths be made available. 

It is generally recognized, however, 
that shortwave broadcasts can have 
only marginal value. In the Caribbean 
area, for instance, only about 10 percent 
of the radio sets are equipped to receive 
shortwave. Yet it is imperative that 
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all those who have an interest in de- 
yelopments in that tense region he 
truthfully informed of U.S. policies. 

In order to be effective, Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts will have to be made on 
mediumwave bands. I am gratified 
that the executive department is mak- 
ing a thoroughgoing effort to get such 
proadcasts under way by means of com- 
mercial radio stations. I understand 
that a number of serious technical prob- 
lems have been encountered, such as 
the paucity of stations with sufficient 
power capabilities and the necessity for 
a clear frequency. 

Should the Voice of America be un- 
able to find suitable commercial facili- 
ties for broadcasting to Latin America, 
I am confident that Congress will be 
prepared to assist in alternative pro- 
posals for getting the true facts over 
the airwaves to our neighbors to the 


south. 





UNIQUE ETIQUETTE FORUM STAGED 
FOR AIRMEN’S WIVES 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts |Mr. ContE] may 
extend his remarks in the body of the 
RecorpD and may include certain extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
bring to the notice of my respected col- 
leagues an event which offers evidence 
that good community citizenship is also 
good business. 

In my own district in Massachusetts 
we are proud to have fostered some of 
the Nation’s leading industries, both 
large and small, which take their stature 
and dignity from the strength of char- 
acter of those who manage them and 
those who make them productive. 

We are proud also that our area was 
chosen for a vital national purpose the 
creation of a huge bastion of our na- 
tional defense, the Westover Air Force 
Base, a major establishment of our Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

Here, many thousands of trained men 
have been assembled to keep the air 
above us inviolate from assault. Here 
they have brought their families from 
all parts of our Nation, people of diverse 
backgrounds and cultures to the extent 
that Americans happily conform to no 
rigid molds of uniformity in their 
tastes and interest. But they are agreed 
on one deeply felt precept—their love 
for their country and their determina- 
tion that it shall remain free. There 
can be no hetter proof of that mutually 
held conviction than their presence in 
our community. 

Their devotion is not to be measured 
alone by the dedication of the men who 
are in the air every hour of the day, 
never flagging in their watchfulness, 
committed to the unspoken perils that 
face every soldier. 

It is to be measured also by the sacri- 
fices of their families in accepting quietly 
the dislocations of family life as they 
move from the homes they have always 
known to other parts of the country— 
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and, as often, to other parts of the globe 
even more strange. 

It can therefore be said of the wives 
and children of our airmen, “They also 
serve.” 

A token of its obligation to them has 
been given evidence this week by one of 
the industries long established in the 
district I have the privilege to serve. 

The organization is the White & 
Wyckoff Manufacturing Co. in Holyoke, 
Mass., which for 80 years has been pro- 
viding the Nation with writing papers 
and allied products of traditionally high 
New England quality. The president, 
Mr. Edward P. White, is a man aware 
of his New England heritage and its long 
history of setting up standards and pace 
for the Nation to follow. This pertains 
not to products alone but also to human 
relations and values. 

This week Mr. White sent a “buslift” 
to the Westover Air Force Base to gather 
up 100 wives of airmen as guests for the 
day of himself and his organization. 
They were brought first to the plant for 
an instructive tour of its facilities—an 
enlightening lesson in the miracles of 
the American manufacturing processes. 

They were then similarly transported 
to the Roger Smith Hotel in Holyoke, 
where a function was arranged to re- 
inforce them in the patterns of Ameri- 
can family living, to which they strive to 
adhere as mothers, wives, and home- 
makers. 

Prepared for them was an event bring- 
ing into focus these gracious attributes 
which they had never lost in the fre- 
quent packings and movings. They were 
brought into an “etiquette forum,” 
unique in the respect that it reflected the 
changing patterns of manners and graces 
in the world of change they know so 
well. The forum was expertly conducted, 
for thoughtful provision had been made 
in that respect. The ladies also were 
guests of Mr. White and his company for 
tea and refreshments. They were given 
gift packets, and other evidences of New 
England hospitality were extended. 

The hundred ladies did not represent 
an impressive portion of the market of 
their host, and they are unlikely to in- 
fluence its prosperity. But Mr. White 
has not concealed the fact that they do 
bear some relationship to the nature of 
his company’s production, for they are, 
as service wives, ‘‘the writingest women 
in the world.” 

The Etiquette Forum, its sponsor be- 
lieves, will not by itself change the face 
of our national defense posture to the 
smallest degree. But if multiplied as a 
gesture by the hundreds of American 
communities which harbor defense es- 
tablishments, it will improve greatly the 
hospitality extended to the families of 
servicemen. 

Mr. White and his company have, to 
the extent that individual action is pos- 
sible, raised the H.Q.—the happiness 
quotient—of one American community, 
making it a more healthy and attractive 
place for people and new industries to 
live. 

Essentially, we do not live in a Nation 
so much as we do in one of its communi- 
ties. If the needs and obligations of each 
community are met with an adequate 
sense of responsibility, assumed by a 
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requisite number of citizens in each, the 
unity and security of our whole Nation 
are amply assured. 





DOUBLE IMMIGRATION QUOTA 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend President Eisenhower for his re- 
cent proposal to eliminate some restric- 
tive and discriminatory features con- 
tained in the present immigration and 
nationality law. 

In his special message to Congress on 
March 17 the President urged Congress 
to double the annual quota for immigra- 
tion into this country and also authorize 
entrance of refugees above the quota 
limits. His proposals base the formula 
for limiting immigration on the 1950 
census until the results of the 1960 cen- 
sus is available. Presently the out-. 
moded census of 1920 is used. The Pres-- 
ident also urged that the total number of 
immigrants be put-at one-sixth of 1 per- 
cent of the total U.S. population. This 
would increase the quota system from 
the present 154,657 to an estimated 
300,000 when the 1960 census is com- 
pleted. 

Under the present law, immigration 
quotas for most foreign countries are 
based on a percentage of people of the 
same race and ethnic group making up 
the U.S. population. The President 
urged abandonment of this concept, and 
substituting as the base the number of 
immigrants actually accepted from each 
country between 1924 and 1959. The 
President also proposed that immigration 
quotas not fully used by some countries 
should be redistributed among countries 
in which the number of applicants for 
immigration exceeded the quota limit. 
In addition to liberalizing the regular 
immigration quotas, the President urged 
that Congress provide for the admission _ 
into the United States of refugees from 
oppression and persecution due to race, 
religion, political upheaval, or national 
calamity. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that I have introduced an immigration 
bill designed to carry out th2 President’s 
recommendations. We in the United 
States know that our population stems 
from many races, groups, and religions. 
It is also clear beyond dispute that our 
country has developed and prospered 
because we have made it a practice to 
offer a welcoming hand to substantial 
numbers of immigrants who were seek- 
ing freedom and equal opportunity. 
Our moral and material advancement 
has been due principally to the fact that 
we have had a liberal and progressive 
immigration policy. That liberal immi- 
gration policy, which allowed my ances- 
tors to come to this country must be 
renewed if this country is not to lose an 
essential source of its great invigorating 
strength. 
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I would like to point out that the 
Eighth Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, which I have the privilege of 
representing, has a large number of 
naturalized American citizens, who find 
it impossible to bring into this country 
other members of their families from 
countries in southern Europe. This is 
unquestionably due to the discrimina- 
tory provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
Act of 1952. 

The discriminatory nature of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, its 
injustices against naturalized American 
citizens and its restrictions upon immi- 
gration is generally recognized. But the 
McCarran-Walter Act is still on our 
statute books. I had hoped that during 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress 
some action would be taken to revise this 
act. As a matter of fact, in both the 
84th and 85th Congresses I introduced 
legislation to revise and recodify our 
immigration and naturalization laws 
and replace the McCarran-Walter Act. 
These measures called for the abolition 
of the national origins quota system 
with its illogical, undemocratic, unreal- 
istic, discriminatory racial inferiority 
provision. I felt that the way to im- 
prove this system was to abolish it and 
to adopt a fundamental immigration 
policy for our country which would 
select immigrants on the basis of their 
individual worth and not place primary 
importance on the geographical area of 
their birth. 

Mr. Speaker, the McCarran-Walter 
Act permits immigration to this coun- 
try by those who do not wish to do so 
while it denies that right to those who 
have both the need and desire to relocate 
in the United States. All one has to do 
is to look at the record and they will see 
that of the total McCarran-Walter Act 
quota, almost 42.2 percent goes to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and this 
allotment goes largely unused. Germany 
has a quota of 16.7 percent; Eire—Ire- 
land—11.5 percent. Italy has 3.6 percent 
of the total quota, less than Poland, with 
4.2 percent. I would like to point out 
that between 1900 and 1910, 2,045,877 
immigrants from Italy entered the 
United States, an average of over 200,000 
per year. The act of 1921 decreased this 
amount to 42,000 per year and under 
the national origins formula of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act this figure was fur- 
ther reduced to 5,645. During the 1900 
to 1910 period over 167,000 Greeks mi- 
grated to this country, an average of over 
16,000 a year; under the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act 308 Greeks are entitled to enter 
the United States each year. 

It is apparent to every observer of the 
Italian and Greek situations that signi- 
ficant increases in the number of people 
who migrate from these countries—in 
the case of Italy as many as 200,000 per 
year for a 10-year period—are essential 
if they are to continue their economic 
recovery and to take their proper places 
with the countries of the free world. 
Therefore, it is imperative that the bill 
I have introduced be enacted into law at 
the earliest possible moment, in order 
that the unused quota allowances for 
countries such as Great Britain and Ger- 
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many could be used by southern Euro- 
pean countries, such as Italy and Greece. 

It is my hope that when the 86th Con- 
gress adjourns we will be able to point 
with pride to the fact that our present 
nationality quota system has been cor- 
rected; that unused quotas are being re- 
allocated; mortgaged quotas canceled; 
citizenship rights protected and other 
inequities of the McCarran-Walter Act 
alleviated. 

To accomplish this we must have 
greater action than has been shown by 
the Congress. It seems very strange to 
me that with the President of the United 
States calling for revision of our immi- 
gration law and the leadership of both 
political parties pledging themselves to 
major revision of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, yet all we get to date are minor re- 
visions of the act. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat again that the 
time has come for a fundamental change 
in our American immigration policy. We 
cannot afford to wait any longer; we 
cannot allow slipshod, racially conceived 
and arbitrarily executed legislation to 
thwart both our own need for skilled cit- 
izens and the qualified alien’s desire to 
contribute. We must agree upon a 
measure, such as the bill which I have 
introduced, that again places our immi- 
gration policy upon a level compatible 
with our national heritage. 

The golden door, which was once wide 
open to all the world, including our own 
forbears, must not be tightly closed now 
by an unrealistic approach dictated in 
the 1920’s. We can no longer avoid, as 
we did in that decade, the responsibilities 
that have been placed upon us as a lead- 
er of free nations. We must take care 
that our immigration policy, like every 
other aspect of our behavior toward for- 
eign persons and states, reflects the gen- 
uine and durable principles of our de- 
mocracy. It must be effective, and at 
the same time equitable; it must be or- 
derly and at the same time flexible; and 
it must, above all, be motivated by that 
great source of our own strength, an 
abiding respect for the individual. 

It is with all these considerations in 
mind that I have introduced this bill, 
and that I respectfully urge you to sup- 
port H.R. 11287. 





FAIR TRADE BILL 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
body of the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, many 
have claimed a fair trade law would re- 
sult in a small businessman’s utopia. 
Perhaps in the total effect of such legis- 
lation there might be some slight benefit 
conferred on the little businessman. 

However, recently the Kefauver com- 
mittee has come up with some revela- 
tions which are highly significant in 
showing that not only does the fair 
trade bill now pending offer danger to 
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the consumer but it tends to restrict sales 
and actually encourages price cutting. 

First, it becomes clear that the rea] 
purpose of fair trade is to give the large 
drug and pharmaceutical houses an op- 
portunity to absolutely control market- 
ing of pharmaceuticals at all levels, 
manufacturing, retail, and wholesale, 
and to protect the already excessive 
profit margins that customers must pay 
for drugs required to protect, conserve, 
and restore health. 

The committee recently pointed out 
one drug, prednisone, could be made for 
1.6 cents each, in the bottle, while the 
big drug houses charged the drugstore 
$17.90 per hundred, and the customer 
paid 30 cents apiece for the tablet. A 
small firm was selling the exact same 
drug to drugstores for $17 per thousand, 
or one-tenth what the big drug houses 
charged for the same drug. 

The Kefauver committee computed 
the cost of Miltown tranquilizer tablets 
at seven-tenths of a cent, while the 
product was marketed for 5.1 cents 
apiece, or for a net profit after taxes of 
1.2 cents per tablet, almost double the 
production cost. 

Serpasil tablets were offered to the 
Government at 60 cents per thousand, 
while its regular price to the druggist 
is $39.50 per thousand. 

An antiarthritic pill is sold in Eng- 
land for $7.53 a bottle, or about 50 per- 
cent less than its cost to Americans, 
American firms sell Miltown in Argen- 
tina for one-quarter of its cost in the 
United States. 

If the fair trade bill becomes law and 
absolute price control is vested in the 
hands of pharmaceutical manufacturers 
these practices will be legitimatized and 
encouraged to the detriment of both the 
retail industry and the consumer. 





PRESENTATION OF STATUE OF 
SENATOR PAT McCARRAN TO THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN 
THE ROTUNDA OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. Barinc] may address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to extend to the Members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, 
their staffs, both office and com- 
mittee, officers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and their staffs, Capitol 
employees, and all others who were 
friends of the late Senator Pat McCar- 
ran, of Nevada, a most cordial invita- 
tion to attend the presentation of the 
statue of Senator Pat McCarran, by the 
State of Nevada, to the United States of 
America. The ceremony will be held 
tomorrow afternoon, Wednesday, March 
23, at 2 p.m. in the rotunda of the 
Capitol. Cardinal Spellman will deliver 
the invocation; the Chaplain of the 
Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, will 
give the benediction. The Governor of 
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my own State of Nevada, the Honorable 
Grant Sawyer, will present the statue, 
and our Lieutenant Governor, the Hon- 
orable Rex Bell, will participate in the 
ceremony, together with the majority 
and minority leaders of the Senate, and 
the Nevada congressional delegation, 
my colleagues, Senator Alan Bible, Sen- 
ator Howard Cannon, and myself. 

Mrs. McCarran and members of her 
family will be present, and they join 
me in extending this invitation to those 
who would like to attend. No admis- 
sion card is necessary. Following the 
ceremony, a short reception will be held 
in the Old Supreme Court Chamber, to 
which you are also cordially invited. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Mutter, to extend his remarks in 
the body of the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter immediately prior to 
the vote on the first Celler amendment 
in Committee of the Whole today. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon to extend her 
remarks in the body of the ReEcorp at 
that point just prior to the vote on the 


Cramer amendment to the _ Celler 
amendment. 

Mr. Wo.tF and to include extraneous 
matter. 


Mr. McSween, to revise and extend 
his remarks at that point in the REcorD 
before the vote on the Cramer substitute 
to the Barden amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. 

Mr. Bow, to revise and extend re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
Whole today on the civil rights bill and 
to include extraneous matter in his 
colloquy. 

Mr. PELLY, to include a resolution in 
his remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole during debate on H.R. 8601. 

Mr. MEApDER, to revise and extend re- 
marks made by him in Committee of the 
Whole today and to include certain 
tables, quotations, and other extrancous 
matter. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

(At the request of Mr. Rosison, the 
following Members were given permis- 
sion to revise and extend their remarks 
in the ConGREssIonAL ReEcorp and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DacuE. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. CANFIELD. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

(At the request of Mr. ULLMAN, the 
following: ) 

Mr. Burpick. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


8.601. An act to authorize and provide for 
the construction of the Bardwell Reservoir; 
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S.1712. An act to extend the application 
of the Motorboat Act of 1940 to certain 
possessions of the United States; 

S.2185. An act to provide appropriate 
public recognition of the gallant action of 
the steamship Meredith Victory in the De- 
cember 1950 evacuation of Hungnam, Korea; 

S. 2483. An act to provide flexibility in the 
performance of certain functions of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the 
Weather Bureau; and 

S.J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing 
the purchase of certain property in the 
District of Columbia and its conveyance to 
the Pan American Health Organization for 
use as a headquarters site. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1969. A letter from the Administrator, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report concern- 
ing agreements concluded during February 
1960 under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-128; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1970. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on examination of the military assist- 
ance program administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1971. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled ‘A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Henry H. Cohan,” to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1972. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend section 2 
of the River and Harbor Act of July 3, 1930”; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

1973. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the examination of the economic 
and technical assistance program for Guate- 
mala as administered by the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) of the 
Department of State and its predecessor, the 
Foreign Operations Administration, under 
the mutual security program for fiscal years 
1955 through 1959; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 470. Resolution providing 
for sending the bill H.R. 10919, with accom- 
panying papers, to the Court of Claims; 
without amendment (Rept., No. 1410). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10978. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims against the United States 
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by members of the uniformed services and 
civilian officers and employees of the 
United States for damage to, or loss of, per- 
sonal property incident to their service, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1411). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4428. A bill for the relief of S. Sgt. 
John E. and Mrs. Caroline Almeida; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1412). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9442. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Bradford LaRue; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1413). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 11308. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty upon the importa- 
tion of bread; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R.11309. A bill to establish a Federal 
Recreation Service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 11310. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to provide that, without 
an increase in Federal participating funds, 
a State plan for aid to the blind may utilize 
a more liberal needs test than that presently 
specified in such title; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 11311. A bill to change the method of 
payment of Federal aid to State or territorial 
homes for the support of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines of the United 
States; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 11312. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide, in connection with the employment of 
workers from Mexico, protection against un- 
fair competition from corporate agriculture 
to the American family farm, and protection 
for the employment opportunities of domes- 
tic agricultural workers in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 11313. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide, in connection with the employment of 
workers from Mexico, protection against un- 
fair competition from corporate agriculture 
to the American family farm, and protection 
for the employment opportunities of domes- 
tic agricultural workers in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 11314. A bill authorizing an appropri- 
ation for the construction of a nonsectarian 
chapel and shrine as a memorial to Dr. 
George Washington Carver, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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H.R.11315. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, to strengthen inde- 
pendent competition by providing for com- 
petitive enterprise in the retail sales of meat, 
meat food products, livestock products, and 
other food items; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 11316. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, to strengthen 
independent competition by providing for 
competitive enterprise in the retail sales of 
meat, meat food products, livestock products, 
and other food items; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 11317. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with 
respect to the mailing of obscene matter, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R.11318. A bill to provide that those 
persons entitled to retired pay or retainer 
pay under the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 who were prohibited from computing 
their retired pay or retainer pay under the 
rates provided by the act of May 20, 1958, 
shall be entitled to have their retired pay or 
retainer pay recomputed on the rates of 
basic pay provided by the act of May 20, 
1958; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 11319. A bill to provide that in deter- 
mining the amount of retired pay, retire- 
ment pay, or retainer pay payable to any 
enlisted man, all service shall be counted 
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which would have been counted for the same 
purposes if he were a commissioned officer; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 11320. A bill to amend section 491 of 
title 18, United States Code, prohibiting cer- 
tain acts involving the use of tokens, slugs, 
disks, devices, papers, or other things which 
are similar in size and shape to the lawful 
coins or other currency of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H.R. 11321. A bill for the relief of certain 
defense-related company employees who per- 
formed services during 1953, 1954, and 1955 
on a temporary duty basis in the area of 
Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., or Air Force 
Plant 42, Palmdale, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.J. Res. 657. Joint resolution making tech- 
nical corrections in certain provisions of 
title II of the Social Security Act, as amended 
by the Social Security Amendments of 1958; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNN: 

H. Con. Res. 639. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 640. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. Res. 483. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 4700; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H.R.11322. A bill for the relief of Col, 
Joseph A. Nichols; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R. 11323. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Lee (Lee Ming-Sing); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 11324. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elaine R. Klassy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KEOGH: 

H.R. 11325. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Mary Kaye; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 11326. A bill for the relief of Fay Cis. 
neros; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H.R. 11327. A bill for the relief of Chauncey 

A. Ahalt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


389. Mr. GROSS presented a petition of 16 
residents of Riceville, Lime Springs, and 
Cresco, Iowa, in favor of payment of a pen- 
sion to World War I veterans as stipulated 
in H.R. 9336, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Imports of Lambs and Sheep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in view 
of the import statistics in the last 2 or 
3 years as compared with previous years, 
it is not difficult to realize that the sheep 
industry is justifiably alarmed and dis- 
tressed at the serious threat to continued 
existence in the United States. My 
State of Nebraska is among those that 
are so concerned. 

The sheep and wool industry is a vital 
one to the well-being of this country. 
Sound national policy would dictate that 
such measures as are available be taken 
to assure survival of the growing of sheep 
and the production of wool within the 
United States, and the avoidance of a 
situation of being totally dependent on 
imports for our supplies. 

Steps in the direction of either tariff 
rates revision or of quotas on imports 
can be taken only through action before 
the Tariff Commission and a recom- 
mendation by it which will later be acted 
upon by the President. 

Hearings before that Commission on 
this subject are currently in progress. 

Among the witnesses who have been 
called to testify on the current and 
specific statistics, especially as they 
apply to Nebraska and Wyoming, are 
Charles Jones, of Huntley, Wyo., presi- 


dent of the North Platte Valley Lamb 

Feeders Association; J. F. (Pat) King, 

of Morrill, Nebr.; and Lowell Wilkes, of 

Scottsbluff, Nebr.; who are members of 

that association. 

It is from witnesses as these that the 
real, brutal impact of imports on the 
domestic industry will be clearly and 
forcefully presented and portrayed. 

As a preliminary to their more specific 
and authoritative presentation, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska personally appeared 
before the Tariff Commission earlier to- 
day to present a statement on this gen- 
eral subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the REcorp 
the statement to which I refer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROMAN L. HRUSKA 
BEFORE THE U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION ON 
LAMB AND MutTToN IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 

fore the U.S. Tariff Commission on the sub- 

ject of lamb and mutton imports into the 

United States. 

The prompt scheduling of this hearing on 
your own motion following the application of 
the National Wool Growers Association and 
the National Lamb Feeders Association was 
gratifying to all who are concerned with and 
affected by the growing competition from 
lamb and mutton imports facing this indus- 
try. 

Much attention has been justly devoted to 
this recent development by the press and 
trade journals. It is abundantly clear that 
the industry is genuinely alarmed and dis- 
tressed by the growing competition from 
abroad. Its concern with the present and 


prospective situation must not be ignored if 
our domestic production is to survive the 
new developments. 

Under such circumstances, this hearing 
and the reported findings by the Tariff Com- 
mission will accomplish many good purposes. 
In the first place, a record will be available 
against which we can substantiate or dispel 
the apprehensions of the lambgrowers. 

The alarm, by the way, over the present 
import situation must not be underesti- 
mated. With the information presented at 
hand, it is reasonable to say that the picure 
has changed over night. Shipments of mut- 
ton into this country increased from 17.2 
million pounds in 1958 to 47.3 million 
pounds in 1959. Imports of lamb climbed to 
9.5 million pounds last year as contrasted 
with 6.8 million pounds in 1958. 

The total imports of lamb and mutton 
were more than twice as high in 1959 as in 
1958, and 15 times as high as the 8-year 
average from 1950 to 1957. 

We are told that Australia and New Zea- 
land have immense sheep populations. These 
countries are seeking new markets, espe- 
cially since the termination of an agreement 
to supply the United Kingdom market with 
certain quantities of lamb and mutton. 
Indicative of this, in addition to increases in 
imports of dressed lamb and mutton, last 
fall two shipments of live lambs, and so far 
this year a third, each numbering about 
25,000 head, were imported from Australia. 

The long-range and total meaning of these 
figures I will leave to those present and in- 
tending to testify. They are better versed in 
the economics and familiar with the statistics 
which pertain to this situation. They are 
prepared to furnish the desired analysis and 
evaluation which might assist you in this 


investigation. I will make only one, poOS- 
sibly self-apparent, observation. As mat- 
ters now stand, such foreign production 


spells competition under increasingly adverse 
conditions for American producers. 
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Furthermore, we do not need to speculate 
as to how soon such conditions will en- 
danger the industry generally. The growers 
have already experienced a sharp drop in ewe 
prices. Also, last fall when imports of 
dressed lamb were heavy, growers received 15 
percent less for their lambs than the year 
before, which was 7 percent lower than the 
average for the last 5 years. 

The inescapable fact is that our Australian 
and New Zealand competitors can deliver 
lamb in this country considerably lower than 
our production costs. Furthermore, the 
marginal difference cannot easily be over- 
come. It is estimated that, to compete with 
the foreign price, our producers would have 
to be able to raise lamb for about one-half 
of what it costs today. Faced with steadily 
rising production costs, rather than declin- 
ing, this means that the industry is virtually 
unable to match the foreign price. 

Against this background of large and con- 
tinually increasing imports, the need for the 
industry to turn to the Tariff Commission 
for protection of the domestic production is 
clear and urgent. 

With me this morning are Mr. Pat King, of 
Morrill, Nebr., and Mr. Lowell Wilkes, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., both representing the North 
Platte Valley Lamb Feeders Association. 
They join the many others present in urging 
this investigation under section 7 (the so- 
called escape clause) of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. They have prepared a 
thoughtful statement with the knowledge 
that, only upon a finding that dressed lamb 
and mutton and live lambs are being im- 
ported into this country in such quantities 
as to cause or threaten to cause serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry, can the desired 
relief be recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

I subscribe fully to the idea that an ap- 
plication be made to the Tariff Commission 
under this provision of the act. The action 
of the Commission, furthermore, in recogniz- 
ing the urgency of their case by setting this 
hearing was indeed welcomed by all of us. 
Through your investigation will the indus- 
try obtain a full report regarding the current 
situation and the expected trends of the 
market. 

Any action taken by the Tariff Commission 
must be geared to the established facts of 
immediate or threatened injury. In this re- 
spect, the reported findings will furnish 
the information and lay the foundation for 
recommendations balancing the needs of the 
industry and the public at large. 

I commend to your attention the state- 
ments that will be made by the representa- 
tives of the industry present here this 
morning. 

May I urge that careful consideration be 
given to establishment of action affording a 
proper and fair measure of protection to the 
domestic production of this vital industry. 


eel 


St. Lawrence Seaway: Engineering 
Marvel; Economic Fizzle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


_Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial appearing in the Sunday edition of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, entitled “Still 
Waiting for Spring on the Seaway,” ef- 
fectively points up the one feature; 
namely, the 4 months’ freezeup, that 
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persuaded many of us to vote against 
the project when it was originally before 
the Congress. 

The Inquirer editorial is prefaced by 
this observation: 

This is the first day of spring, by the cal- 
endar, but the ice is still hard along the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, where not a ton of 
ocean cargo has been moved since last 
December 3. 


And then, to emphasize the vast dif- 
ference between the seaway and a truly 
year-round waterway, the Delaware 
River, the Inquirer zeroed on the ob- 
vious shortcomings of a transportation 
medium that is out of service for 4 
months out of every year in these words: 

The St. Lawrence Seaway rates high as a 
product of human ingenuity, but it simply 
is not in the same class with the Delaware 
River when it comes to moving cargoes— 
whatever the season. 

Last year, before the seaway went into 
deep freeze in December, it handled 20 mil- 
lions tons of cargo. That’s about one-fifth 
the tonnage on the Delaware in 1959. 


Finally the Inquirer concluded with 
these comments: 

The St. Lawrence Seaway may be an ef- 
fective avenue of maritime commerce within 
narrow limitations, but its value and effi- 
ciency have been vastly overrated. The 
American people should be told more about 
the superior facilities provided by the Dela- 
ware River and the port of Philadelphia. 
And no waiting for the ice to break up in 
April, either. 


Mr. Speaker, there is little that I can 
add to emphsize the facts of a situation 
which the quoted editorial has scored on 
all essential points. I want to reaffirm, 
however, that these facts were before the 
House when many of the Members voted 
against a project that could never be 
reasonably efficient and which will al- 
ways constitute a two-pronged attack on 
Pennsylvania; namely, by bypassing the 
port of Philadelphia and at the same 
time exacting so much from our tax- 
payers to pay for what has turned out 
to be an economic disillusionment, 





Johnny Kemp: 1960 National Easter 
Seal Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged and proud to pay tribute today 
to a young fellow North Dakotan who is 
an inspiration to all America and espe- 
cially to all children and adults who live 
with crippling handicaps. He is, 
furthermore, outstanding proof of the 
fact that America cares what happens 
to its crippled. 

This young man—10-year-old John 
Daniel Kemp, of Bismarck, N. Dak., is the 
son ef John B. Kemp, civil engineer in 
charge of the Federal roadbuilding proj- 
ect in western North Dakota. He is also 
the 1960 national Easter seal child, 
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chosen in recognition of his almost in- 
credible conquest of a major handicap. 

Johnny was born with only stumps 
of arms and legs. Today, because of the 
combined forces of many individuals, 
public and private health agencies 
brought to bear on his rehabilitation, 
and because of his own indomitable 
spirit, Johnny Kemp plays baseball, 
football, and marbles. He swims, draws, 
and writes. He attends regular school 
and gets better than average grades. 
He is an active member of a Cub Scout 
troop. He is a daily communicant at his 
church and he has a Sunday newspaper 
route. He is fully accepted as one of the 
boys in his neighborhood. All of this he 
accomplishes on two artificial legs and 
with two hook hands. It is his ambi- 
tion to be a doctor. 

Johnny is in Washington to further 
the annual Easter seal campaign of the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and its affiliated units in all 
of our States. He is working so the di- 
versified professional services of this or- 
ganization may be extended to more 
crippled boys and girls in addition to 
the quarter of a million now being helped 
in Easter seal treatment centers 
throughout our Nation. He wants to 
see ali crippled children have the same 
chance at rehabilitation he has had. 

In view of the fact that nearly 5 per- 
cent of our population presently can 
profit from care such as that provided 
by the Easter seal societies and because 
some 60,000 babies are born in this 
country each year with major crippling 
problems, and because Johnny Kemp 
appears here today as the representa- 
tive of these millions of Americans, I 
therefore commend and congratulate 
John Daniel Kemp for his remarkable 
achievement in personal rehabilitation. 
I wish him a long and useful and re- 
warding life and success to the Easter 
seal appeal for which he is working so 
unselfishly. 





Federal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day presented the following statement 
to the Post Office Committee in regard 
to pay increases for postal workers. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN LEONARD G. 
Wo.r, DEMOCRAT, OF IOWA, IN SUPPORT OF 
A Pay RAISE FOR POSTAL WORKERS AND OTH- 
ER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
MarcH 22, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly in 

favor of the enactment of legislation in this 

session of the Congress to provide a pay 
raise for our postal and other Federal em- 
ployees. The wages of these employees 
should, without question, be brought up to 
the level of private industry for work re- 
quiring the same education, experience, 
training, skill, and intelligence. 

The facts speak for themselves. In a re- 
cent issue of Labor Week, it was pointed 
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out that the average weekly “real” income of 
Federal workers (including post-office em- 
ployees) was down 3.3 percent from last year. 
These figures are based on basic data of the 
U.S. Departments of Labor, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. 

The most graphic single example of the 
need for a pay raise for our postal workers is 
in the fact that under the present pay scale, 
no mailman can qualify for a Federal Hous- 
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ing Authority loan on even a $15,000 home. 
To guarantee a $15,000 home, the FHA re- 
quires an annual salary of at least $5,384. 
No letter carrier in the entire United States 
is making such a salary. The average letter 
carrier’s annual wage is $4,640. 

To point up the problem which our postal 
employees are facing, I would like to set out 
the salaries being received by 14 postal em- 
ployees in my district: 

















Gross pay | Deducted | Deducted | Deducted | Net pay | Number of 
Employee each 2 for Federal| for retire- | for insur- each 2 dependents 
weeks taxes ment ance weeks 
OE a $195. 19 $21. 10 $12. 69 $1. 50 $159. 90 3 
No. ‘ 195. 19 16. 40 12. 69 1.50 | 164. 60 3 
187. 50 10. 40 12. 19 1, 25 163, 66 5 
191. 72 11.10 12. 19 ize 167,18 4 
195, 19 16. 40 12. 69 1.50 164. 60 6 
195. 19 7.10 12. 69 1.50 173. 90 5 
187. 50 15.00 12.19 1.25 159. 06 3 
187. 50 19.70 | 12.19 1.25 154. 36 3 
168. 03 6.80 10.79 1. 25 149. 19 6 
187. 50 19. 70 12.19 1. 25 154. 36 2 
ISL. 5O 14.00 11.49 1.20 154. 85 5 
ISX. 8S 15. 30 11.49 1, 25 160, 84 3 
185. 12 19. 30 11.49 25 153. OS 2 
191, 35 15. 70 12.44 1,25 | 161. 96 3 





It is not difficult to visualize the difficulty 
a@ parent faces in trying to feed and clothe 
and house as many as five children, most 
of them in school, and a wife, on a salary 
of $72 or $73 a week. The grocery bill alone 
for a family of this size cannot be less than 
$40 a week—at a bare minimum. That leaves 
$33 a week to pay for transportation, housing, 
clothing, utilities, and doctor bills. 

Under the present pay scale, the postal 
employee receives less pay than the unskilled 
worker. Three Presidential vetoes have put 
this pay rate several years behind that of 
his fellow workers in private industry. If 
we expect to retain in the Federal service 
capable, efficient, and well-trained workers, 
we must pay them a livable wage. 

I urge, Mr. Chairman, that this committee 
report out at the earliest opportunity legis- 
lation to bring the salaries of postal and 
other Federal workers into line with present- 
day realities. 





Indignities to Humanity by Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News on Satur- 
day, March 19, 1960, carried a page 1 
story with the caption ‘“Meyner Pro- 
poses U.N. Admit China.” Speaking in 
Los Angeles, Calif., Governor Meyner 
was quoted as saying: 

For if the United Nations can be trans- 
formed into an agency with effective powers, 
then the real question will be, not should 
Communist China be admitted to member- 
ship, but rather what can the world do to 
make sure that Communist China doesn’t 
stay out. 


I find myself in disagreement with this 
point of view. The country we are talk- 
ing about is the same one that had the 
audacity to inflict an outrageous 20-year 
sentence upon Bishop James Edward 
Walsh. This was but the most recent of 
a series of indignities to humanity by 
Red China. 


May we remember these acts and the 
unheeded protests of Secretary Herter 
when we consider whether or not such 
a government should be a part of the 
United Nations. 





The People Are Fed Up With Our 


Present Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
discuss once again my bill, H.R. 10350, 
proposed legislation to repeal all agricul- 
tural price-support subsidies and to pro- 
vide for the disposition of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation inventory without 
disrupting normal marketings. 

First, I should say frankly that the 
Department of Agriculture opposes en- 
actment of my bill. According to the 
Department, the elimination of all price 
support, as contemplated in H.R. 10350, 
is not in the best interests either of 
farmers or the economy asa whole. The 
Department’s report expressed concern 
for the magnitude of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation stco.xs and growing 
investment; but rather than advo- 
cate elimination of price-support activ- 
ity, it viewed price support at realistic 
levels as valuable in helping facilitate 
orderly marketing and in stabilizing the 
economy. 

As to the provision in my bill for use 
of proceeds of surplus sales for loans to 
help relocate small and inefficient farm- 
ers hurt by ending Federal farm sub- 
sidies, the Department preferred a pro- 
gram aimed at assisting such affected 
families stay in farming and as promoted 
now to widen off-farm job opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of,Agri- 
culture says that this year the United 
States will have another record or near- 
record production of crops. The Gov- 
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ernment survey shows that farmers wil] 
plant about as many acres of cropland 
this year as last. The prospect of this 
surplus-harassed industry is more over- 
production, as was the case in 1959 and 
back in 1958. So, especially in grain, the 
surpluses accumulate year after year and 
go mostly into Government hands. 

I asked for the best guess of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to the price 
trend or level of wheat under conditions 
assuming removal of the present Goy- 
ernment-held surplus from the domestic 
and foreign market as provided under 
my bill. All I could get in the way of 
an answer was that removal of the wheat 
surplus would have a stabilizing influ- 
ence on market prices, but such a step 
was not believed to be in the interest of 
farmers or the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen estimates of 
prices and trends furnished the House 
Committee on Agriculture based on pro- 
posed farm programs. I would have 
thought such projectures could have 
been arrived at under conditions believed 
probable if my bill were enacted. But 
I will say this, that there are those who 
favor a return to the law of supply and 
demand and the conditions which would 
result from my bill, and these same sup- 
porters are farmers. I think they know 
the situation. Many farmers have writ- 
ten saying they support my plan. 

Almost 20 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral budget, or more than $7 billion, is 
appropriated to help the farmers. That 
is too much. It is too much especially 
because the program is a failure. It is 
too much because it favors the big and 
rich as against the small and poor. It 
is too much because our farm program 
is socialistic and not in harmony with 
free enterprise. I am told a vast army 
of Federal career employees who hold 
their jobs through this federalized farm 
program opposed ending controls and 
subsidies. As one of my constituents 
wrote me a few days ago, we should back 
out of this farm giveaway before we are 
trapped and can never get out. I won- 
der if already it is not too late. 

Speaking of constituents, I sent out a 
questionnaire with this question: ‘‘Do you 
favor reduction in agriculture price sup- 
ports?” This went to a cross section of 
voters, and a tabulation of replies by an 
independent organization showed that 
4,055 answered ‘‘Yes” in favor of reduc- 
tion. Only 469 replied “No,” that they 
were against a reduction. 

Since I introduced H.R. 10350 I have 
received letters of support from all over 
the country. Here is a typical unso- 
licited letter which reached my office on 
Saturday. It is from Bridge City, Tex., 
and is a sample of the widespread 
opinion held by the American people in 
strong opposition to our acreage and 
price support farm program: 

Marcu 15, 1960. 
The Honorable THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SiR: “Deo gratias” for you and your 
resolution H.R. 10350. It is my fervent hope 
that you will not waver in your fight to con- 
vince your colleagues of the saneness and 
merits of this all-important matter. 

This is America—I believe. Then why 
must Congress be so discriminatory in its 
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ns? Are the Members that hungry 
eeii-gant Then if this be the case they 
will certainly change when the rest of the 
180 million Americans who are not farmers 
ee peek program’s purpose expired 
when the Nation came out of the depression 
riod 20 years ago. Yet it keeps coming 
back like a song. One of the most aggra- 
yating melodies I have ever heard. 

The only consequence of the immediate 
enactment of your proposals would be just 
so many millions having to get off Uncle 
Sam's “gravytrain” and go to work. The big- 
gest consequence would be a marked decrease 
in the Federal budget—a budget that would 
end up with a tremendous surplus to pay off 
the national debt which seems to be the 
farthest thing from most Senators’ and Rep- 
resentatives’ minds. This is, of course, 
probable if the many Socialist-minded people 
in Congress doesn’t give the money away 
to Tito, Poland, Cuba, or TVA, REA, or— 
you name it. 

The Government needs a lot of money to 
keep its 17,000 businesses going, especially 
since Uncle Sam doesn’t care if they make a 
profit or not. The taxpayers will make up 
their deficits and keep them in business. 

I am following your efforts on this matter 
very closely in the CONCRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Please continue your American program. Let 
us always be able to say that this is Amer- 
ica, “The land of the free and the home of 
the brave—and not the home of the 
hypocrite.” 

Respectfully yours, 
EaRL J. ANGELLE. 





Four Star Television Series of Films on 
the Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
heartening to be able to report that there 
is some constructive work under way in 
two areas which are the frequent targets 
of destructive criticism. 

I have learned that Four Star Televi- 
sion, one of the largest and most repu- 
table producers of television films, is 
working with the Department of State 
toward the production of a series on the 
work of the men and women of the For- 
eign Service. 

The public image of the State Depart- 
ment has been distorted by a number of 
recent publications, notably a book called 
“The Ugly American.” We would be 
foolish to maintain that in an organiza- 
tion so large, there are not persons un- 
suited to represent this country abroad; 
but it is my view that such people are 
the exceptions, rather than the rule. 
And I believe that most of our Ambassa- 
dors, consuls, and other diplomatic and 
technical attachés, do an onerous and 
important job, daily turning in a credit- 
able performance, and occasionally a 
heroic one. 

; The television industry, too, has come 
in for a great deal of adverse publicity. 
Here again, I am unprepared to believe 
the venal and fraudulent efforts of 
the few should be generalized to charac- 
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terize the many. There are producers to 
whom public service means more than a 
slogan, and whose taste earns them a 
place on my screen. 

Therefore, a combination of the De- 
partment of State and a sincere pro- 
ducer can result in a series which raises 
the standards of the television medium, 
and portrays to the public a more accu- 
rate picture of the Foreign Service. I 
am confident that this producer will 
bring forth a series replete with appro- 
priate dignity and information, and still 
one which is entertaining. 

I should particularly like to commend 
Dick Powell, the head of Four Star for 
his vision in seeing the value in such a 
series; our good friend Sylvan M. Mar- 
shall, an outstanding Washington attor- 
ney, for his role in bringing the Depart- 
ment together with Mr. Powell; to John 
Scali, the foreign correspondent for the 
Associated Press, who will head up the 
creative writers; and to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Andrew Berding, and his 
top aide, Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, for 
their cooperation. 





Battle for the Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include an article written for the 
magazine, Purchasing, by our able col- 
league, the Honorable THomaAs CuRTIs, 
of Missouri. In his very keen, analytical 
manner, Mr. CurTIs has pinpointed the 
one overwhelming issue of today—the 
battle for the free enterprise system. 
Unless we win that fight and stop the 
headlong rush toward socialism, then 
our efforts in other fields are futile. I 
commend Mr. Curtis’ article to every 
thoughtful American: 

Too MucH RELIANCE ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
To SoLtvE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS—CURRENT 
CONGRESS WILL PUSH TREND TOWARD So- 
CIALISTIC STATE 

(By Representative THoMAS CuRTIS, of 
Missouri) 

There are many issues which face the 
2d session of the 86th Congress which are 
delineated economic. Many of these issues 
stem from the expressed desire of profes- 
sional economists, businessmen, and politi- 
cians to have continued healthy economic 
growth coupled with maximum employment 
and reasonable price stability. 

The Joint Economic Committee has re- 
cently completed a concentrated 10-month 
study into various aspects of these three 
goals—not without regard to whether the 
goals themselves are mutually inconsistent 
and, if they are inconsistent, which goals 
should bear the sacrifice in resolving an in- 
consistency. 

I will list a few of the subjects upon which 
the Joint Economic Committee will make 
comments throughout the year. The farm 
program, antitrust legislation with particu- 
lar reference to a phenomena which many 
economic observers claim to have seen and 
others claim does not exist—administered 
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prices, Federal debt ceiling and interest rate 
ceiling on Federal securities, Federal Reserve 
Board policies on monetary policies and their 
relation to debt management, standby con- 
trols on credit and prices, legislation, relat- 
ing to the problems of industrywide strikes, 
Government purchasing policies, Federal ex- 
penditures for depressed areas, education, 
community facilities, health and public 
works, and a balanced budget. 

The longer I serve in Congress, concentrat- 
ing as I do on economic matters, the more 
concerned I become about the inarticulate- 
ness of those who believe in the private 
enterprise system—particularly vis-a-vis 
those who profess to believe in it and yet are 
constantly undermining its basic structure. 


STUDY PROBLEMS 


The staff of the JEC’s study of employ- 
ment, growth, and price levels is a case in 
point. The purpose of the studies of the 
JEC is: 

(1) To take an objective look at our polit- 
ical-economic or to try to discover 
the problems that exist? 

(2) To bring into the open the various 
proposals that had been made to solve the 
problems. 

(3) To subject these proposals to criticism. 

I find that though the hearings and the 
papers prepared by the panelists do just that, 
the staff’s report sets out its own particular 
series of solutions instead of the alternative 
solutions advanced by the panelists and oth- 
ers. The staff’s solutions, almost without 
exception, rely on increased Federal Govern- 
ment activity and disregard whatever addi- 
tional activity there might be in the private 
sector of the economy. The staff’s analysis, 
in my judgment, shows a lack of understand- 
ing of what the private enterprise system is 
about or a basic distrust of it. 

The significance of the staff’s report is that 
the members of the staff are outstanding, 
hard working, and honest scholars. The 
question that therefore disturbs me the most 
about America and its future is this: Has 
scholarship in America reached a point where 
scholars do not know how to approach a 
subject to study and write about it objec- 
tively? 

I shall call attention to just a few points: 

1. The staff avoids the use of the term 
“administered” prices, which is commenda- 

le because the term begs the question. 
But its report, instead of discussing the 
economic issue involved, supplied another 
term, “market power,” which just as effec- 
tively begs the question. 

The question at issue is this: In certain 
industries, is there such a concentration of 
market power that prices can be set without 
regard to the economic consequences? If so, 
is this a matter that should be within the 
scope of the antitrust laws? 

During the hearings, when this issue be- 
came the subject of discussion, I asked why 
the industries accused of “administering” 
prices were frequently the very industries 
that spent more time and money on market 
analysis and customers’ buying habits than 
other industries. If these industries were 
trying to get information so that they could 
pay attention to the laws of economics (not 
try to abuse them) then the so-called “mar- 
ket control” they possessed would appear to 
be healthy, commendable, and a matter for 
other businesses to emulate—not something. 
to be held up as against the public interest. 

2. The staff report consistently ignores 
real cost factors in discussing price increases. 
For example, what has been the economic 
cost in steel resulting from the depletion of 
the Mesabi Range, if any? What has been 
the cost in medical care arising from in- 
creased cost of doctor training, advanced 
type hospital equipment, increased research 
and development in drugs, etc? 

It is almost axiomatic that rapid tech- 
nological growth has increased costs through 
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making much equipment and many skills 
obsolete. The staff report advocates more 
money—and Federal money to boot—in the 
field of medical research and development, 
without commenting upon the basic fact 
that we are in an economic imbalance to- 
day resulting from the technological revolu- 
tion we are still experiencing in health 
matters. 

3. Although the price of living indices 
have advanced most rapidly in the area of 
services, the cost factors underlying services 
remain unexamined and receive little or no 
comment. In this conjunction also are the 
economic factors underlying “tight” money. 
Essentially there is a shortage of investment 
capital, resulting from increased demand. It 
seems axiomatic that demand for invest- 
ment capital is bound to increase rapidly. 

4. The staff pays little or no attention to 
the question of determining what is eco- 
nomic growth and what proves to be eco- 
nomic waste. Little attention is paid to the 
limitations we experience in the tools we 
use in measuring ecgnomic growth. 

Economic growth™®may be unhealthy and 
misshapen growth. The gross national prod- 
uct includes economic mistakes as economic 
growth. The GNP fails to measure produc- 
tion capacity; it weighs only actual use of 
capacity in a given year. Rome was not 
built in a day, so it is true that no economy 
was built in 1 year. What we have from 
the past which is still usable is as important 
as what we might build in a given year. 
That becomes a part of the accumulated 
capital plant which the measurement of an- 
nual growth fails to compute. 

Essentially, the staff report fails to recog- 
nize the keystone of the private enterprise 
system—which is the use of the marketplace 
as the tester of economic ideas, as opposed 
to the use of select groups of men to judge 
new economic ideas. 

The private enterprise system is to the 
science of economics what the trial-and- 
error system, the laboratory system, has been 
to the physical sciences. The planned 
economy system is what the scholastic sys- 
tem was to the physical sciences in the 
Middle Ages, when chemistry was alchemy 
and astronomy, astrology. 

Until those who believe in the private 
enterprise system really understand that 
which they believe in to the extent that they 
can become articulate about it, the battle 
for the private enterprise system being 
fought in the Halls of the Congress will con- 
tinue to go against them. This second ses- 
sion of Congress will provide no change in 
this pattern. The logistics and strategy have 
already been set. Tactics at this time can- 
not win the battle, although they may delay 
things until the proper logistics and strategy 
are developed. I won’t predict in which 
areas the marketplace will be replaced by 
political bureaucrat decision by the action 
of Congress, but when the session has ended 
we will have moved closer to the socialistic 
state. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on September 27, 1959, I gave a 
speech before the American Academy of 
General Practice—physicians—at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Three weeks later I gave 
the same speech before the convention of 
Missouri insurance agents in St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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I had prepared this speech for delivery 
to these seemingly diverse groups inten- 
tionally. Both groups are concerned 
with the problem of medical care for 
our people. The doctors are primarily 
concerned with the problem of the ade- 
quacy and the quality of medical care. 
The insurance people are primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of cost of med- 
ical care to our people. 

We, the people’s representatives in 
the Federal Government, are concerned 
with how well we are meeting all the 
problems of medical care in our society 
and what part, if any, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should or might play in mov- 
ing ahead toward a solution of these 
problems. 

This speech serves as background fora 
further and more detailed discussion of 
the problem of medical care for the aged 
which I shall undertake tomorrow under 
a special order to speak, which I have 
been granted. 

The above-mentioned address follows: 


ApprEss BY Hon. THomas B. CurTIS BEFORE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE 
STATE OFFICERS CONFERENCE, KANSAS CITY, 
Mo.. SEPTEMBER 27, 1959 


The American people seem to be genuinely 
concerned about inflation. The genuineness 
of their concern is borne out by the fact that 
they now relate inflation to Federal govern- 
mental expenditures and Federal taxes. 

There was a time when a political phi- 
losophy of tax and tax and spend and spend 
did mean elect and elect. That was in the 
days when the wealth in the United States 
was distributed in sufficient disproportion 
that those on the short end of the stick 
looked upon the Federal Government as 
an efficient device for redistributing the 
wealth. And those on the short end of the 
stick were in sufficient number when, united 
by a common purpose, they became the 
majority at the elections. 

However, today with the wealth more 
evenly distributed and certainly the Fed- 
eral taxload being placed primarily on the 
overwhelming majority of the people instead 
of on the rich, it has become apparent that 
the Federal Government is no longer the 
efficient device for redistributing the wealth 
that it once was. At least the Federal Gov- 
ernment in bringing about redistribution is 
no longer redistributing from richer to 
poorer, but in accordance with no recogniz- 
able formula, unless it is of one from those 
who have learned to use political power to 
those who have not learned to use political 
power. However, redistribution in accord- 
ance with such a formula ts hardly one that 
will gain the support of the majority of the 
people at the polls. Quite the contrary——as 
it becomes more widely known that this is 
the effect of Federal Government redistribu- 
tion of wealth, the majority of the people 
will oppose the political philosophy of Fed- 
eral expenditures and Federal taxation, un- 
related as it has been to what the expendi- 
ture is for and unrelated to the efficiency 
with which Federal expenditures achieve the 
purpose sought. 

What I have said here, if true, and I be- 
lieve it is true, should be a source of great 
comfort to the medical profession in its fight 
against what it has properly defined, in my 
judgment, as socialized medicine. If what 
I have said is true, then we can begin to dis- 
cuss the question of Federal expenditures 
on the basis upon which they should be dis- 
cussed and not upon the emotional and ir- 
rational basis of the past which springs from 
the cultivated belief that almost any Federal 
expenditures meant a redistribution of the 
wealth from those who have to those who 
have not. 
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I have not said that the medical profes. 
sion has won its fight against the various 
projects to have the Federal Government 
spend federally collected taxes in the meg. 
ical field; I have merely stated that now 
the medical profession can have a rational 
public debate on the merits and demerits 
of Federal expenditures in these areas. They 
will no longer be fighting against a hidden 
but powerful emotion in the breasts of the 
majority of the American people which 
looked upon Federal expenditure as being 
of some personal benefit inasmuch as they 
were not the ones who paid for it. 

It will be noted that the old New Dealers, 
today’s reactionaries who want to go back 
to the old days of spend and spend and tax 
and tax, still use indigency as the vehicle . 
to get most of their programs enacted into 
law. Although some of the younger, in 
years, members of this reactionary crowd, 
realizing that indigency in the United States 
has not the meaning that it had in the 
1930's, have latched onto another vehicle 
upon which to carry their program of spend 
and spend and tax and tax. The new vehicle 
they seek to employ is the fear of Russia. 

It is important to realize that these mid. 
dle 20th century reactionaries are not so 
lacking in intelligence or so full of wistful 
thinking as to construct their vehicle out 
of an impossible pumpkin. There still is 
such a thing as indigency and it is a real 
social problem. There is such a thing as 
the Russian threat. The important ques- 
tion is whether they will be able to use the 
problem or the threat in such a way that 
rationality again gives way to emotion s0 
that Federal expenditures becomes synony- 
mous with solving the problem or the threat. 

Does anyone question that this is occur- 
ring? I am certain if they sat and listened 
through the congressional hearings and the 
floor debate on these issues over the past 10 
years they would see this subtle switch on 
the part of many of the same people from 
indigency to Russia. 

It is true that there is another emotion 
tied into Federal health programs—that is 
the emotion of all human beings to regard 
death and disease as a social and, even more 
important, a personal enemy. What must 
be done with this emotion is the same that 
must be done with these other human emo- 
tions. Channel it into the right direction 
and not let the neo-Federalists, the mid- 
20th century reactionaries I have previously 
referred to, make Federal expenditures syn- 
onymous with fighting the enemy. I am 
afraid they have already made considerable 
advancement toward achieving the synony- 
mity. The enormous increases in the ap- 
propriations to the National Institutes of 
Health, in my judgment, rests primarily from 
their achieving this end. 

But, in meeting this problem, it is im- 
portant to realize that counteracting the 
emotion is only the first stage of action. 
Counteracting the emotion only puts us in 
a position of rationally debating the ques- 
tion of how does our society best meet the 
social enemy, disease and death? If not 
through Federal expenditures, how? 

Indigency, Russia, and disease. The 
quacks say the patent medicine Federal tax 
money, if taken in sufficient quantity and 
often enough, will cure all three and a num- 
ber of minor ailments as well. An analysis 
of this patent medicine reveals that it is 
heavily laden with opium and the well-being 
that seems to follow after immediate dosage 
stems from a deadening of the senses, not 
a deadening of that which alarmed and 
activated these warning senses. Opium 1s 
a valuable drug when used properly and 
under careful direction and, coming out of 
the metaphor, it is important that we don’t 
condemn Federal spending per se simply 
because some of us see the damage it has 
caused and may cause. It is important only 
that we rationally consider when Federal 
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spending can and should be used and when 
it should not be used. 

I want to discuss another public emotion 
which the doctors must face in dealing with 
the problems involved in the relationship of 
their profession to the Government. Now 
that the people are alerted to the dangers of 
inflation, they have become concerned with 
the cost items of the goods and services they 
purchase which go to make up the cost-of- 
living increases which they assume are 
identical with inflation. 

Indeed, the general public is not alone in 
considering cost-of-living increases as in- 
flation perse. Many professional economists 
seem to view the two phenomena as inter- 
changeable. I shall discuss the difference 
between the two with particular reference 
to medical costs. I am _ certain the 
medical profession is aware of the fact that 
the doctors, hospitals, pharmaceutical in- 
dustry and other industries related to health 
have become, to some extent, the béte noire 
of those who are now shouting about the 
cost-of-living increases. 

Indeed, the neo-Federalists perversely 
use this increased cost item as a further 
argument to concentrate more power in the 
Federal Government. Nothing that. will 
serve to increase the power of the Federal 
Government seems to escape their hungry 
eyes. They are in the forefront crying that 
the Federal Government has to regulate in 
some way or other these costs to keep them 
down. At the slightest indication of an 
economic disturbance they urge price con- 
trols. So effective have they been in their 
propaganda that in a recent Gallup poll the 
majority of people who, when asked which 
political party they thought was most con- 
cerned about keeping prices down, stated the 
Democratic Party over the Republican 
Party. The neo-federalists, being almost 
completely within the Democratic Party, can 
claim credit for this image through their 
propaganda in advocating price controls. 

Costs of hospitals, doctors, drugs, nursing 
service all have increased more rapidly since 
World War II than probably any other set of 
costs in the cost of living indexes. But costs 
are only one side of the coin. The other 
side of the coin is the quality of the product 
or the service one buys. In the cost of living 
index a day at a hospital is the same, whether 
the day was spent in 1920 or 1959. But does 
one get the same results for a day in the 
hospital in 1959 that one got in 1920? 
Hardly so. Improved equipment, medical 
knowledge, drugs, etc., mean that the aver- 
age stay in a hospital is quite a bit less, 
and the number of those who come from the 
stay on their own feet instead of in a box 
is considerably higher. Furthermore, the 
vast majority of our people utilize hospi- 
tals today when formerly it was almost a 
luxury reserved for people with adequate 
means and people located near the urban 
areas. 

Inflation in its economic sense means de- 
basing the currency. In theory, the same 
thing costs more because the dollar has 
changed its purchasing power. Increased 
cost of an item might be inflation, but it 
also might be the result of the quality of 
the item having been improved. If the 
item has been improved it is axiomatic that 
there has been some cost for that improve- 
ment. This cost will be reflected in the 
price of the item, or absorbed in the saving 
resulting from increased productivity in the 
manufacture and distribution of the item, 
or absorbed in the saving resulting from a 
greater quantity production of the item 
(which is similar to increased productivity). 

Undoubtedly there has been some saving 
in the human health industries resulting 
from increased productivity and from the 
efficiency gains of larger productions because 
more people buy health services these days. 
On the other hand, this is a field in which 
there has been a tremendous technological 
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improvement. The rate of improvement has 
been so great that it can appropriately be 
called a revolution. Rapid economic growth 
of this sort (technological improvement) 
carries with it an increased amount of ob- 
solescence. Not just obsolete equipment and 
tools, but also obsolete human skills. Fur- 
thermore, rapid growth such as this is based 
upon increased research, development, and 
education. All of this costs considerably. 
It costs a great deal more at the time it is 
going on than the savings resulting from 
increased productivity. This is the period in 
which we presently are. 

The question the public should be asking 
themselves about medical costs is not the 
question of what the increased cost is but, is 
what they are getting worth the cost. In the 
field of health I doubt if anyone, upon 
analysis, regrets the $10 a bottle we pay 
for one of the new mycins. Certainly, he 
could still buy a patent medicine for a dollar 
a bottle which makes even greater claims to 
health than the wonder drugs. But he 
spends the dollar, or either the $10, out of 
choice. 

So having discussed the factors which the 
advocates of socialized medicine have been 
using as arguments for their program, in- 
digency, Russia, disease and cost, and having 
pointed out that these are emotional and 
unreal arguments, the question still remains 
how does our society move ahead in com- 
bating the real problems of indigency, Rus- 
sia, disease and costs? 

First of all, we must recognize that the 
path to attaining these goals are not in all 
instances the same path. Indeed, the path 
to decreased costs is definitely going in a 
different direction from that of combating 
disease and staying ahead of Russia. Com- 
bating disease and staying ahead of Russia 
requires more, not less, technologicl advance- 
ment. It requires more education, research 
and development and will bring in its wake 
more obsolescence, not less. All of these 
items are bound to increase costs and so 
aggravate the problems of indigency as well 
as the problems of cost. 

In respect to the first two goals, our so- 
ciety through the private hospitals, privately 
operated medical profession, the private 
pharmaceutical industry, the private nurs- 
ing profession, has done an amazing job over 
the past few decades. Never in the history 
of the world has there been such advance- 
ment in combating disease. I see no argu- 
ment or reason whatsoever for stating that 
Wwe are not “going fast enough” in advance- 
ment through our present setup. Therefore, 
the arguments for more Federal expendi- 
tures in this area seem without foundation. 

Indeed, by going as fast as we have in this 
area we have aggravated the problems of cost 
and indigency. Our people now live 10 years 
longer due to the advancements in technol- 
ogy in the health fleld, but there has been 
little planning for financing the extra 10 
years our citizens now have. Indeed, when 
our people over 65 today were starting out 
their productive lives they based their sav- 
ings (consciously or unconsciously) upon the 
average life expectancy. Increased cost of 
living both from increased standard of living 
as well as unadulterated inflation has badly 
damaged what planning they could do en- 
tirely apart from the extra 10 years they un- 
expectedly have been called upon to finance. 

The Federal Government by its own de- 
fault in properly handling the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation has aggravated the problem 
almost as much as the technological ad- 
vancement has. The Federal Government's 
basic contribution to economic affairs is to 
maintain the dollar as an accurate measuring 
stick of human labor, ideas, and savings. I 
think before we call upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do anything more in the field of 
solving the problem of cost we need to call 
upon it to do its basic job to preserve the 
dollar as an accurate measuring stick. If the 
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Federal Government does not do this, it is 
almost impossible to solve the problem of: 
cost. 

The advocates of the Federal Government 
entering the field of solving the problem of 
increased cost claim that this must be done 
to spread the costs among all of our citizens. 
I asked the AFL-CIO representative at the 
recent hearings on the Forand bill what dif- 
ference there was between Federal Govern- 
ment insurance and private insurance. Al- 
though he had been spending a great deal 
of time testifying on the subject of the 
Forand bill, he suddenly discovered that he 
was taking time from other witnesses. He- 
stated that he didn’t think he had time to 
answer this question. 

Well, this is a basic question. What is the 
difference between spreading the _ risk 
through Federal insurance and spreading the 
risk through private insurance companies? 
Well, first of all, the private insurance com- 
panies must deal with people who can afford 
to pay for the insurance and, therefore, can- 
not be solving the problem of indigency. 
Should the problem of indigency become in- 
volved in the problems of spreading risk 
among the bulk of our citizens who are not 
indigent? 

I think not. In fact, by failing to sepa-2 
rate the problem of indigency from the 
problems of insurance we damage our prog- 
ress in meeting both the problems of in- 
digency and the problems of cost. 

There is a second difference between Fed- 
eral insurance and  0»private’ insurance. 
Whichever sector of the society is used, Gov- 
ernment or private, an insurance program 
requires capital formation. There is only 
one way for the Government to acquire capi- 
tal, that is through taxation. But anytime 
Government provides the capital formation, 
it withdraws both the capital and the in- 
surance operation itself from the tax base. 
It leaves the problem of future taxation 
more difficult. Furthermore, and possibly 
even more important, in insurance capital 
formation, the capital must be invested. 
Government cannot, or let’s say, has not up 
to date, invested in anything other than its 
own securities. Private enterprise, on the 
other hand, properly invests in the economic 
growth of the society. The Government in- 
vestment is sterile as well as withdrawn from 
the tax base. 

Furthermore, there is a great danger in 
Government capital formation. A realiza- 
tion of the sterility of Government invest- 
ment in its own securities has stimulated 
the neofederalists, always looking as I have 
stated, for any argument to place more 
power in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment, to suggest that they invest in Federal 
public works bonds. Up to date, I have al- 
ways left this subject with the statement I 
leave it up to your imagination the compli- 
cations and economic damage that wouid 
result from the Government going into the 
investment field. I still leave it up to your, 
imagination, but I am afraid the time is not 
far off when somebody is going to have to 
spell out in detail just what this damage is. 
The neo-Federalists are pushing their theme. 

I am satisfied that the private insurance 
companies have been doing a tremendous 
job in meeting the problem of spreading 
costs in the field of health. However, the 
job has not been sufficiently good to keep up 
with the needs resulting from the great 
technological revolution in the field of 
health. On the other hand, I believe we are 
reaching a plateau and future advancemenis 
will not be as great as those in the past. 
This will give us some chance for a breather. 
In all of the advancements in extending the 
length of life expectancy there has been no 
extension of the total life span of man. It 
still remains around 115 years. All of the 
advancement has been in the area of hav- 
ing more men and women approximate the 
goal of 115 yeats. Death rather than disease 
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is the social enemy. But now that death 
is being unmasked, the philosophers are 
again raising questions as to whether death 
is the social enemy we have all assumed it is. 
We have made these assumptions in direct 
conflict with the religion we profess which 
does not regard death as a social enemy. 
Sudden death through accident or disease, 
yes, but accident and disease are the enemies, 
not death. 

Finally, I come to the question of in- 
digency. I was greatly impressed with the 
testimony of the AMA representatives at the 
Forand hearing when they pointed out that 
inadequate health services were peculiar on 
@ geographical basis, not on a basis of hu- 
man chronology. In other words, where 
there were inadequate hospitals and doctors’ 
care, all persons regardless of age felt the 
brunt of this inadequacy, not just the aged. 
Where the medical facilities were good in a 
community, all the community benefited 
from these good facilities, regardless of age. 

This, to my mind, quite clearly points out 
that treating indigency on the basis of age 
is a wrong way to attack the problem. For 
this reason, the Forand bill which does seek 
to treat inability to pay for health facilities 
on the basis of age is basically in error. It 
will hurt rather than help in treating the 
problem of indigency. Furthermore, as I 
have previously suggested, because the 
Forand bill mixes indigency up with spread- 
ing the costs of those who are not indigent, 
it hurts the solution of indigency and it also 
hurts the solution of the cost problems 
which the 98 percent not indigent have. 

Indigency should not be proliferated ac- 
cording to age or according to health, hous- 
ing, education, food, or anything else that 
is a human necessity or human want. If a 
person is indigent, that person is in need of 
whatever housing, health, food, and love and 
affection, too, possibly. Indigency must be 
dealt with on an individual basis and it 
must not be confused with other social prob- 
lems, else it will damage the solution of 
these other social problems and not be 
helped itself. What are the causes of in- 
digency? It can be community indigency or 
it can be individual indigency. The two are 
separate problems and likewise should not 
be confused if we wish to solve them. Com- 
munity indigency is largely a problem of 
economics and should be kept in the field of 
economics for solution. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can be of real assistance in solving 
the problem of community indigency, but 
primarily by working on the economic 
climate- not through direct intervention. 
Direct intervention can create more prob- 
lems than it solves. 

Individual indigency is a separate thing 
and we must ponder over it more than we 
have. Jesus said the poor shall be always 
with us. I believe I understand what he 
meant and it wasn’t community poverty he 
was referring to. I believe he was referring 
to the poor of mind or those poor in talents. 
We do have and always will have many peo- 
ple with IQ’s below 90. People who are 
capable of mingling in society appearing to 
be as normal as anyone else in the society 
and yet, due to their poverty in human 
talents, a prey to anyone who would take 
advantage of them. I believe the poor must 
be cared for on an individual rather than 
upon a political basis. Administering to the 
poor has always been a great weapon for 
politicians in controlling elections. Admin- 
istering to the poor should be a matter of 
charity, not politics, and I use the word 
charity in its finest sense. 

I believe the poor, or the problem of in- 
dividual indigency should be left essentially 
to our community chest agencies, to our 
churches. Government can help the in- 
digent through the medium of these private 
agencies. , 
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Fortunately, the problem of community 
indigency is being solved in the United 
States. There is much still to be done, but 
I believe our society is getting on top of 
this problem. The problems of human in- 
digency are by no means beyond the abilities 
of the 98 percent of our people who are not 
individually indigent to care for. To do 
this, we must keep our thinking straight 
and keep the problems of the poor from be- 
ing confused with other problems. 

Much needs to be done in the field of 
health, but much is being done. The goose 
which produces the golden eggs must be 
nourished and cherished. Impatience and 
greed which the neo-Federalists exhibit end 
only in death and no more golden eggs. 





Our Monetary System: High Interest 
Rates Are the Same as a Sales Tax on 
the Great Majority of the American 
People, Except That the Revenue From 
This “Tax” Goes To Fatten the Profits 
of the Financial Institutions and the In- 
comes of a Few Wealthy Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22,1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
21 I called attention to a most unusual 
and informative series of articles pub- 
lished by the Texas Observer, of Austin, 
Tex., dealing with our monetary system 
and many of the Federal Reserve’s pres- 
ent policies and practices. 

These are extremely important arti- 
cles, it seems to me, because they deal 
with a subject which intimately affects 
the economic well-being of all of us, 
as well as perhaps our national posture 
in the contest with Russia and the other 
countries that are pursuing the Commu- 
nist brand of economic organization. 
Consequently, when I mentioned these 
articles previously, I put the first of the 
series into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
an extension to my remarks. Today I 
invite the Members’ attention to the sec- 
ond in this series of articles, which is 
titled “High Interest Is a US. Sales 
Tax.” 

The high interest policy is, indeed, 
equivalent to a tax on the American peo- 
ple. It is a tax from which about 98 
percent of the people lose and about 2 
percent of the people enjoy an unwar- 
ranted bonus. The second of this 
series of articles is unlike the others in 
that it was not written by the staff of 
the Texas Observer, but is a statement 
contributed by our colleague from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]. 

Those people who are under an illu- 
sion that the Republican Party has es- 
tablished a record of fighting inflation 
and that the Democratic Party is the 
party of inflation have a surprise in 
store. The gentleman from Texas has 
prepared a tabulation of all of the roll- 
call votes on the issue of inflation during 
the World War II and postwar years. 
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The factual record as to how the mem- 
bers of the two parties have voted on the 
question of checking inflation has shown 
that the Republican Members of the 
House over the years have voted con- 
sistently and overwhelmingly for infla- 
tion and against measures to check 
inflation. 

I will not give away the plot but wil 
reserve for the reader an opportunity 
to learn the exact scores in the article 
below. This article appeared in the 
Texas Observer of January 15: 

HIGH INTEREST Is A U.S. SALES Tax 
(By WRIGHT PATMAN) 


TEXARKANA.—If Congress passed a stiff 
sales tax—one which would take a big bite 
out of every dollar consumers spend for 
groceries and everything else—many people 
would be up in arms about it. It is no 
wonder, then, that many people resent the 
administration’s high-interest policy. 

For 98 percent of the people the high- 
interest policy amounts to the same thing 
as a sales tax, except there are two notable 
differences. First, the tax is somewhat hid- 
den and the uninformed consumer does not 
recognize it as one of the things causing 
his dollar to shrink. Second, this hidden 
tax is not going to pay the cost of Govern- 
ment nor reduce the Federal debt, but does 
fatten the incomes of a few families of great 
wealth, plus, of course, the incomes of the 
big bankers and Wall Street money dealers. 

Consider what high interest has done just 
to the cost of owning a home. The present 
rate on FHA guaranteed mortgages, com- 
pared to 1952, means that the typical home 
buyer today—one with a $13,500 mortgage— 
is paying out an extra $4,500 in interest 
charges. The chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Housing recently computed 
the cost this way: This average family pur- 
chasing a home today could have an added 
bedroom and an added bathroom, and per- 
haps a garage also, for what it is paying in 
extra rates on most other things. The in- 
crease in FHA rates is relatively modest—a 
mere 35 percent since 1952. The total cost 
of high interest to the average family would 
come to a staggering amount if anyone could 
compute it. It takes a huge bite out of the 
budget of the family that buys an auto, & 
washing machine, or anything else on time. 

More than that, it shows up in increased 
prices, because business firms—tretailers, dis- 
tributors, manufacturers, and so on—must 
all have credit. Increased interest rates 
have increased business costs. Today the 
average American family is paying $200 4 
year in interest charges just to carry the 
Federal debt, and this is being rapidly in- 
creased as old bonds issued at lower rates 
are being retired and replaced with new, 
high-interest bonds. 

There is nothing new about the Republi- 
can high-interest policy, nor about the cry 
that high interest fights inflation. This is 
an issue between the two political parties 
as old as the Republic itself. Oldtimers 
will well remember that when the great de- 
pression was at its worst—when factories 
were closed down, 10 to 12 million were un- 
employed, the men were standing in bread- 
lines all over America—the Republican 
policymakers were crusading against infla- 
tion just as much as today, if not more 80. 
Actually, this crusade was continued even 
during World War II. 

To illustrate, recently I found in my files 
a letter written to me in early 1942 by 
the late, great Senator Robert L. Owen of 
Oklahoma, in which he said this: “ ‘Infla- 
tionary’ has become an epithet of denuncia- 
tion for any expansion of credit. It is used 
as a financial ghost to frighten the unintel- 
ligent.” (Senator Owen, I might add, was 
longtime chairman of the Senate Commit- 
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tee on Banking and Currency, he helped 
draft the law setting up the Federal Reserve 
System and was one of the alltime great 
experts on our money and banking system.) 

Despite all the talk about inflation when 
interest rates are at issue, Republican policy 
has been anything but good when real in- 
flationary issues have been at stake. A few 
years ago I had tabulated all of the rollcall 
votes in the House between the beginning 
of World War II and the end of 1954 on 
measures where inflation was directly ane 
plainly involved. There were 36 such roll- 
call votes in this period, having to do with 
such questions as whether we should have 
price controls during World War II, whether 
we should have more taxes to pay more of 
the cost of the war, and so on. There were 
7,000 votes by Democratic House Members 
and 6,600 votes by Republican Members. 
These Republican votes were 76 percent for 
inflation and only 24 percent against infla- 
tion. The Democratic votes were 32 percent 
for inflation, and 68 percent were against 
inflation. 

Incidentally, the letter from Senator Owen 
which I just mentioned was concerned with 
an issue which is with us again today. The 
issue was, and is, this: “When the Federal 
Reserve decides to increase the Nation’s 
money supply, which method should it use?” 
The Federal Reserve has two methods. It 
may itself acquire more Government securi- 
ties, in which case the interest payments on 
the securities are returned to the Treasury 
and the taxpayer is saved this cost. The 
other method is for the Federal Reserve to 
change its regulations so as to permit the 
private banks to create the money with 
which to acquire more Government securi- 
ties. In this case there is no cost to the 
banks, but the interest payments go into 
bank profits. 

Naturally, many bankers oppose the first 
method. It not only denies them an op- 
portunity to pick up more Government se- 
curities free of charge, it also tends to re- 
duce interest rates generally. When inter- 
est rates on Government bonds go down, all 
interest rates go down. The present Federal 
Reserve Board is siding with the private 
bankers; but during World War II and up 
until the present administration, the Board 
sided mostly with the public. 

Perhaps I should point out that the Na- 
tion’s money supply is not fixed, but is in- 
creased when and as the Federal Reserve 
decides it should be increased. Generally, 
the money supply should be increased along 
with increased production of goods and serv- 
ices, otherwise a money pinch will tend to 
prevent an increase in production from tak- 
ing place. 

During World War II the Democratic ad- 
ministrations managed the Federal debt 
without raising the interest rate on long- 
term Government bonds above 21, percent. 
This was also true in the postwar years— 
up until mid-1951—even though there were 
Shortages of materials and no price con- 
trols. Naturally, many bankers did not like 
the low-interest policy and set up cries of 
inflation, but not quite for the same reason 
they are crying inflation today. The pres- 
ent administration has raised interest rates 
on long-term Government bonds to 414 per- 
cent, and at this point it is stopped by a 
law passed during Woodrow Wilson's ad- 
ministration, in 1918, which sets a ceiling 
at this level. 

During the past session of Congress the 
Wall Street bankers and administration 
brought all kinds of pressures to get this 
ceiling repealed, but Congress refused. The 
great crusade against inflation now being 
intensified, with the help of new recruits 
from the advertising council and many na- 
tional organizations, is aimed at stirring up 
grassroots support for repealing this 40-year- 
Old law. If this succeeds, all interest ra‘es 
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will continue upward and the average family 
will be even harder hit. 

Plainly, the tight-money and high-interest 
policies have done none of the good things 
claimed for them. These policies brought 
on the great recession of 1957-58, yet even 
then, when industry was operating at low 
gear, the big unions obtained wage increases 
and the big corporations raised prices to 
cover the increased wage costs, and then 
some. High interest comes out of the eco- 
nomic hides of the unorganized and less 
powerful, namely, the consumer and small- 
business man and the farmer. To illustrate, 
farm income has gone down from $15 bil- 
lion in 1952 to about $12 billion in 1959. 
But personal income from interest has gone 
up from $12 billion in 1952 to about $22 bil- 
lion in 1959. Not more than 2 percent of the 
families profit, on balance, from high inter- 
est. For example, U.S. savings bonds are the 
most widely held kind of interest-bearing ob- 
ligation. By law only individuals can own 
them, and they are aimed at small investors 
by being issued in small denominations and 
made available on payroil savings plans. 
Yet a recent Federal Reserve survey shows 
that only 5 percent of the American families 
own 87 percent of the $42 billion savings 
bonds outstanding, and 73 percent of the 
families own none. 





Key PoINTts ARE LISTED 


TEXARKANA—In a statement of points 
which “should not be overlooked” in the 
Observer's report on the monetary situation, 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN said: 

“Over 40 years the Government interest 
rate on long-term bonds has been fixed at 
not exceeding 4'4 percent. During this time 
we have gone through depressions and infla- 
tions and the rate was maintained at ap- 
proximately 2!4, seldom over 3 percent, with 
no demand to increase the overall of 414 
percent, until President Eisenhower de- 
manded it recently. 

“During 12 years, from 1939 to 1951, the 
Federal Reserve maintained the long-term 
rate at 2'5 percent, and bonds did not go 
below par. During a part of this time the 
Federal Government was spending a quarter 
of a billion dollars a day in World War II. 
During a part of this time we had the great- 
est inflation threat caused by the holdup of 
purchasing power at a time when goods were 
not available and people holding this pur- 
chasing power all wanted to spend it at one 
time after the war was over. Notwithstand- 
ing this most trying time in history for our 
fiscal policies, the Government long-term 
rate was maintained at 21% percent, and 
these bonds did not go below par. 

“If such rates can be maintained as in- 
dicated, they can be maintained any time if 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Open 
Market Committee will cooperate. The 
truth is, the Open Market Committee is 
composed of five members who are selected 
by the banks, with the other seven, Federal 
Reserve Board members. Seven members 
of this Board are selected for 14-year terms 
by the President and the other five are se- 
lected by the commercial banks who profit 
from their operations. This is a weakness 
right here. The people who profit from high 
interest rates are fixing them. 

“On the national debt we are paying $1 
billion more in interest in 1959 than in 1958. 
We are paying $4 billion more in 1959 on 
roughly the same debt in 1952. Our Presi- 
dent is forcing an extortionate interest rate 
policy by allowing Federal Reserve to be in- 
dependent. It is robbery in broad daylight. 

“One of these days the people will get the 
truth about how our money system is ma- 
nipulated by a few, and a change will be 
made. It is difficult to get the facts over 
when only one side is carried in the press or 
included in news information by other 
means of communication.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr.-WILEY. Mr. President, the 1960’s 
promise new plateaus of economic 
achievement for the American people. 

The bright outlook includes oppor- 
tunity for more jobs, greater personal 
and national income, attainment of new 
goals in business and industrial pro- 
grams, and better living for our people. 

At the same time, the future will place 
ever-greater demands on our economic 
system. / 

Among other challenges, there will be 
the need for: Advancements to meet the 
needs of a fast-increasing population, 
now numbering about 180 million 
people, and a progressing country; sup- 
porting a strong, and costly, national 
defense program; and successfully meet- 
ing the ever-growing economic competi- 
tion from the Communist bloc. 

We recognize, of course, that there are 
differing theories—even among experts— 
on how best to further improve our eco- 
nomic system. 

Unfortunately, also, realistic efforts to 
resolve problems are sometimes frus- 
trated, regrettably, by attempts to make 
political footballs out of economic diffi- 
culties. Despite this tendency by would- 
be opportunists, however, I continue to 
believe sound economics make the best 
politics. 

In the long run, adherence to funda- 
mentally-sound economic principles can 
be the only reasonable basis for long- 
term solutions of our problems in this 
field. 

Now, what are the practical steps 
necessary to combat inflation and pro- 
mote progress? These include: First, 
realistic Federal spending policies; sec- 
ond, a balanced budget, and, if possible, 
a surplus to begin reduction of the na- 
tional debt; third, carefully restricting 
Federal programs to proper limitation of 
Federal responsibility so as to prevent 
undue competition on the money market 
or create unnecessary competition with 
private enterprise; fourth, revision of 
the tax structure to plug loopholes, 
eliminate inequities, provide incentives 
for economic growth and expansion, and 
reduce the inflationary effect which 
taxes—apparent and hidden—have on 
prices; fifth, further educating our peo- 
ple to the realism that demands for 
more and more services by the Federal 
Government can only postpone the time 
for a lessening of the tax burden; and. 
finally, sixth, assuring a competitive 
climate in which businesses, industries 
and other enterprises—both small and 
large—have an opportunity to prosper 
and make their contribution to our 
economic life. 

Overall, the Government, as well as 
consumers, labor, industry and all 
others, have a proportionate responsi- 
bility not only for sharing in the efforts 
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to combat inflation, but also to promote 
economic health for the country. 

How? 

Through sound buying, borrowing, 
spending, and saving practices by con- 
sumers. 

Labor: By making only realistic de- 
mands for pay and better working con- 
ditions based among other factors upon 
productivity. 

Industry: By establishing realistic 
pricing-and-profit practices on com- 
modities. 

Recently, I was privileged to publish 
an article in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal entitled “Sound Eco- 
nomics Can Make Good Politics.” 

Refiecting further upon additional 
factors involved in promoting economic 
strength, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Sounp EcoNomMics CAN MAKE Goop POLITICS 


(By ALEXANDER WILEY, U.S. Senator from 
Wisconsin) 


Not since the Greenback Party heyday in 
the 1880’s has there been as much congres- 
sional debate of economic-fiscal policies as 
there has been in recent months. Listening 
to the new economic prophets of cheap 
money at any price, of Government pumping 
additional money into the economy and the 
inevitability of inflation—all in the name 
of full employment and growth, naturally— 
one may almost feel guilty to sound the old- 
fashioned notes of dollar stability and 
budgetary restraint. 

Speaking recently to an American audi- 
ence, the former president of the Central 
Bank of the Federal Republic of Germany 
had this to say: 

“To a foreigner it seems almost absurd 
that there should be certain quarters in the 
United States where inflation is tolerated or 
even recommended. Surely any price to be 
paid for inflation must be excessive, consid- 
ering not only the adverse economic and 
social effects, but the irretrievable losses in 
national prestige it may entail. Reports of 
inflation in the United States would not only 
mean the depreciation and ultimate devalua- 
tion of the dollar, but also an acute decline 
in the moral authority, power, and interna- 
tional stature of the United States.” 

And on the lessons of inflation, German 
economists are certainly entitled to speak 
authoritatively. The devastating German 
runaway inflation of post-World War I years 
still serves as the classic anti-inflation warn- 
ing in economics textbooks, and it is this 
lesson that has produced the present German 
economic vigilance and restraint. That close 
links bind a nation’s prestige to its financial 
posture is evidenced from the manner in 
which the emergence of the German mark as 
@ sound and stable monetary unit has en- 
hanced the stature of the new Western 
Germany in the family of nations. 

Yet the full danger of inflation apparently 
has not yet been sufficiently realized by our 
“creeping inflation” advocates who continue 
to preach a theory as old as ancient Rome 
and the Greenback days, and already dis- 
credited that long ago. But this is one time 
when the man in the street is better advised 
than some of the economic experts repre- 
senting him. For the hundreds of letters I 
receive each month from average Mr. and 
Mrs. America put the finger on a domestic 
enemy they fear most—inflation. 


Is Ir NOT SAFE TO BE THRIFTY ANYMORE? 


A recent survey of the country’s economic 
situation concluded: “The gloomiest finding 
is a weakening of the resistance to inflation.” 
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True, most people yearn for economic sta- 
bility, and four out of five persons inter- 
viewed thought that prices, wages, and prof- 
its should be held from going higher for the 
next 2 years. But at the same time these 
people had little hope that this will happen 
and 7 of every 10 thought that prices would 
continue to rise. 

To the well-known economic perils of in- 
flation may thus be added the psychological 
impact of this acceptance of the inevita- 
bility of inflation: an erosion of individual 
and public confidence in the soundness of 
our currency and economy, with resultant 
injury to the long-acquired habits of thrift 
and economic prowess. 

A middle-income businessman recently in- 
terviewed on the question of inflation re- 
sponded thus: 

It just isn’t safe to save anymore. I de- 
cided inflation couldn’t be stopped. So I 
cashed in all my insurance and bought 
stocks. 

The lack of faith in the cures of inflation, 
slowly turning into mass uncertainty, tends 
to accentuate the already existing problem 
and may turn the slow march toward infla- 
tion into a stampede. The present heights 
of the stock market are certain evidence of 
the population’s desire to have its savings 
sheltered from inflation, through a rush into 
equity investments. What would happen to 
our economic balance if the present uncer- 
tainty turns into a material-value psychosis, 
with more bondholders, insurance holders, 
and the like, all at once deciding to liquidate 
their assets? 

The serious effects of the inflationary 
trend in recent years are easily ascertainable. 
The 1939 dollar todays buys 48 cents worth 
of goods. The standard indicators of the 
decline of the purchasing power of the dollar, 
the Wholesale Price Index and the Consumer 
Price Index, have risen more than 50 per- 
cent between 1946 and 1958. A survey of 
rising prices indicates that under Roosevelt, 
the cost of living rose 3.3 percent annually 


and under Truman, the cost of living 
sprinted 6.8 percent each year. (Of course, 
under Roosevelt we had war, and under 
Truman the postwar problems.) Since 1952, 


the rise in the cost of living has been held 
to an average gain of 1.4 percent. In the 
last 3 years the increases in the Consumer 
Price Index have still been only moderate; 


1.5 percent in 1956, 3.4 percent in 1957, 2.7. 


percent in 1958, 0.9 percent in 1959. 

This slower increase which is referred to 
as creeping inflation, may not seem to be 
very large to the uncritical observer. But 
an annual rise of 2 percent will wipe out 
half of the purchasing power of the dollar 
in 35 years, and a 3-percent rate will result 
in a similar reduction in less than 25 years. 

The proponents of inflation say there is 
no need to worry about inflation, as long as 
it is of the “creeping type.” Since many 
labor contracts already have escalator 
clauses, it is suggested that such clauses 
might be extended to pensioners, insurance 
beneficiaries, bondholders, and the like— 
thus permitting everybody to adjust their 
income with inflation. But it takes a little 
critical thinking to realize that not every- 
body can equally ride the escalator at the 
same time. And as one commentator has 
put it: “It is the height of folly to imagine 
that we can inflate without some groups 
paying the price.” 

A further weakness of the creeping infla- 
tion proposition is its assumption that we 
can police inflationary trends at will. But 
let us ask this of the proponents of creep- 
ing inflation: “How do you confine inflation 
and keep it down to a so-called ‘delightful’ 
and ‘reasonable’ 2 percent per year?” It is 
not too difficult to see that inflation cannot 
be kept automatically within prescribed lim- 
its. For if the public becomes aware of an 
Official policy to permit a limited deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, it will try to protect itself, 
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and by so doing it will inevitably accelerate 
the pace of the price rise. As one commen. 
tator put it: 

If the public knows there will be a creeping 
inflation of 2 percent per annum, then the 
2 percent will be reached not at the end of 
the year, but at the beginning, and the 
pressure for inflation will mount. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that un- 
less remedial action is undertaken to curb 
inflation—a large and increasing section of 
the population will be exposed to its harmful 
and often devastating effects. Inflation, ob. 
viously, affects most adversely that part of 
the population that must depend on a non- 
varying income, or an income that does not 
vary as fast as the price increases—Govern. 
ment workers, other public servants, school 
teachers, unskilled workers, bondholders, and 
the 20 million of senior citizens and others 
living on annuities, pensions, social security, 
and public aid. The list includes also the 
farmer who was traditionally thought to 
favor inflation because it acted to increase 
land values, but who currently finds himself 
unable to pass on his rising costs to the con- 
sumer. And due to recent population trends, 
produced by the growth in the population’s 
life expectancy and the increase in the num- 
ber of people in public service, an increasingly 
larger percentage of the people is placed on 
the inflation victim list. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DOLLAR IS THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


The adverse effects of inflation are felt not 
merely on the purse of the individual Amer- 
ican. Its direct impact on economic growth, 
periodic recessions and the balance of trade 
must not be underestimated. 

Inflation hinders long-term economic 
growth by discouraging the savings which 
produce the capital necessary for the coun- 
try’s economic expansion. American econ- 
omy must continue to expand in order to 
meet the increasing and more varied needs 
of the American people, and in order to 
hold back the growing Soviet economic of- 
fensive. The major key to future economic 
growth in America is increased productivity, 
and the greatest contribution to such an in- 
crease is the investment in new machines 
and equipment—but the magnitude of such 
an investment depends upon the level of 
savings. 

This is a time when we can ill afford to 
lag behind. At present the Soviet industrial 
output is still estimated to be only 45 per- 
cent of ours. But realizing that the rate of 
growth in Soviet production is about 9 per- 
cent annually, while our annual growth is 
less than 3 percent, it becomes apparent that 
with the situation remaining substantially 
the same the Russian economic handicap 
may disappear and they could catch up with 
us in as little as 12 to 14 years. 

The table that follows shows how long it 
will take the Russians to catch up with us, 
if we do not watch out. 


{In years] 





U.S.S.R. rates U.S. rates of industrial growth 
of industrial 


growth 





4 percent 


——————— 


2 percent | 3 percent 
7 percent_...----- 17 21 28 
8 percent........- 14 17 21 
9 percent. ........ 12 A 
10 percent. .....-- 11 12 i 
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For those that still think about Russia 
as the backward industrial country of 1918 
or 1928, this will come as a shock. But it 
is with this realization that we must look at 
the need of future economic developments 
in America—and such developments will not 
be possible in an economy crippled by in- 
fiation. 

Inflation, furthermore, by interfering with 
the free operation of the economic forces 
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ke our recessions much worse 
ein our post-recession recuperative 
po jlities. The accumulation of excessive 
a burdensome inventories during inflation 
eriods—because of the prospect of higher 
prices as inflation continues—saturates the 
markets to the point that they are unable 
to absorb new products, thus slowing down 
post-recession recoveries. Inflation, sim- 
ilarly, will lead industry to temporary over- 
expansions, due to the fear of increasing 
costs, but such expansions must eventually 
pe followed by cutbacks, thus accentuating 
the problems of cyclical unemployment. 

Inflation, finally, has adverse effects on 
our foreign trade and may cause the United 
States to be priced out of world markets. 
The high prices of American products, to 
which inflation contributes, weaken our com- 
petitive position abroad—where 5 percent 
of what American factories produce is being 
sold, providing 5 million jobs for American 
preadwinners. 

Unreasonably high production costs make 
us also much more vulnerable to foreign 
competition in our own domestic markets. 
While our 1958 export of manufactured goods 
still remained 2.4 times as large as our im- 
ports, the trend in the last 2 years has defi- 
nitely been toward a more balanced foreign 
trade. It is now estimated that the 1959 
exports of $15,900 million will exceed imports 
only by some $900 million, which appears 
like a disastrous drop in comparison with 
some of the recent exceptionally high ex- 
cesses of exports over imports, running more 
than $6,500 million as late as 1957. But 
while remembering that the earlier unusual 
excesses were caused by World War II and 
postwar needs, and that no country has 
held such a lopsided trade balance for very 
long, we must not, at the same time, permit 
our economy to be inflated to a position of 
competitive disadvantage. Several pockets 
of unemployment, in my State and in others, 
can already be attributed to our disability in 
specific industries, to meet the prices of our 
oversea competitors. 

That the stability of the dollar is essential 
to the stability and growth of the American 
economy is all too obvious. What needs to 
be determined, however, is what measures 
would most effectively act to curb inflation. 
And one big question will then still remain: 
Will we have the wisdom, the courage and 
the determination to pursue the necessary 
remedies? 


INFLATION AND THE PROPHETS OF 
INEVITABILITY 


Traditional economics explains inflation in 
terms of the supply and demand theory, say- 
ing that whenever an increasing amount of 
money is bidding for a limited quantity of 
goods, prices are driven up. Usually it is 
assumed that it is the Government money 
printing presses that produce this increas- 
ing supply of money, either directly or in- 
directly—through fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies and the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve System. But what must be remem- 
bered is that more money in the marketplace 
does not always mean that new money is 
being created. More money bidding for goods 
could also mean that money hitherto in the 
hands of the population, but unusued, is 
suddenly appearing from its hiding places to 
compete in the market. Thus while Govern- 
ment fiscal policies and Government spend- 
ing have a tremendous impact on economic 
trends, fiscal and monetary manipulation 
alone will not halt inflation in a relatively 
free economic system. Certainly the Gov- 
ernment cannot be expected to do the job 
of inflation policing alone. Since the reasons 
for inflation are manifold, only a compre- 
hensive Program which will take all factors 
into account will provide an effective remedy. 

I am certain that there is no need to 
elaborate here on the factors customarily ad- 
vanced as responsible for inflation. But it 
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would be desirable to keep in mind the broad 
composite of the elements contributing to 
inflationary pressure: 

(1) Governmental expenditures based on 
debt financing which by increasing the 
amount of money in circulation create in- 
flationary pressures; (2) governmental over- 
spending in areas where full employment 
already exists, thus creating excessive and 
price-raising demands for facilities and 
labor; (3) floors under commodities which 
raise prices higher than the level set by the 
free play of the forces of supply and de- 
mand; (4) excise and other taxes which 
penalize or hinder business growth; (5) ex- 
cessive import quotas and tariffs, which per- 
mit the keeping of artifically high prices for 
some products; (6) inefficiency in manage- 
ment and inefficiency in production. (List- 
ing the factors which are _ traditionally 
stated to be inflationary in terms of price 
levels is not necessarily an argument against 
the practices named. For it must be real- 
ized that in our complex and comprehensive 
society some of these practices are quite 
essential for the protection of our social and 
economic way of life.) 

It is on top of these classical concepts 
of inflation that the new schools of econo- 
mists have mounted their newer interpreta- 
tion of modern inflation. And although the 
Classic theories have not been totally dis- 
carded, the vogue these days is to give top 
listing to the two new theories of ‘‘cost- 
push” inflation and ‘‘administered price” in- 
flation. The first, which is contrasted with 
the classical ‘demand-pull” inflation, is de- 
scribed as an upward moving wage-price 
spiral—a vicious circle in which higher 
wages cause higher prices, which in turn 
necessitate higher wages, ad infinitum. The 
second theory, again, explains inflation not 
as a product of free market play but as a 
result of the restrictive price-fixing schemes 
of big business. 

In these new theories the prophets of the 
inevitability of inflation find the founda- 
tion for their dogma. Creeping inflation, 
say they, is the price that we must pay for 
the maximum growth of our economy. 
Growth, according to this school, has always 
been accompanied by inflation, and now too 
we have two alternatives: either economic 
growth inescapably accompanied by creeping 
inflation, or else, price stability accompanied 
by economic stagnancy and unemployment. 
And the choice, so they say, is ours to make. 

These prophets of inevitability have been 
divided into two schools—those putting the 
blame on labor and those attributing it to 
industry. According to the first, the rise 
of strong trade unions makes it almost in- 
evitable that economic expansion will be ac- 
companied by rising labor costs. Thus when 
the rate of expansion is sufficiently high to 
produce virtually full employment, unions 
are in a strong position and are able to raise 
wages far faster than the increases in output 
per man-hour. Accordingly, the fact is cited 
that during the 11 years of 1947 to 1958, 
hourly earnings in all private industry rose 
about twice as fast as real product per man- 
hour—for while the rise in hourly earnings 
was 66.7 percent, the rise in real product 
per man-hour was 33.6 percent. It is to 
these extra wages, unmatched by additional 
products, that inflationary pressures are at- 
tributed. To prevent any further inflation- 
ary moves, claim the critics, it is industry’s 
duty to stand fast on present wage contracts 
and not permit any new unjustified wage 
increases. 

Labor, on the other hand, is proposing to 
find the main reason for inflation in in- 
dustry. Postwar wage increases are there- 
fore shown to be merely chasing prices up, 
and labor is pictured as attempting only to 
restore the real value of labor earnings. 
Even as middle of the road a reporter as 
Business Week, in commenting on the role 
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wages played in postwar inflation, found 
that “unit labor costs seem to have followed 
prices uphill through most of the postwar 
years.” If labor is not responsible for infla- 
tion, the real cuiprit must therefore be else- 
where. It is here that the theory of admin- 
istered prices comes into being, a theory 
which charges business with eliminating the 
flexibility of the free market, and creating 
a@ new type of inflation by monopolistically 
and artificially maintained high industrial 
prices. 

To determine the existence and extent of 
administered prices practices the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate, 
of which I am a member, has been con- 
ducting extensive hearings for the last 2 
years. These hearings dealt with the prob- 
lem of administered prices in the automo- 
bile, bread, roofing, and steel industries. 
One of the measures proposed as a cure to 
this problem is Senate bill 215, introduced 
by Senator O’MAHONEY, which seeks to keep 
the prices of key products down by expos- 
ing the big corporations, in a selected num- 
ber of industries which seem to set the price 
pattern, to public opinion pressure through 
a requirement that no price increases be 
undertaken without prior public notice and 
a hearing to justify such increase. But 
although self-restraint on the part of in- 
dustry in setting prices is to be much de- 
sired, I question the wisdom of this bill’s 
interference with price and market flexi- 
bility. Still, if industry and labor do not 
develop a more responsible economic atti- 
tude, legislation of .this type will become 
necessary. 

But whether subscribing to one of these 
new theories or the other, several of the new 
economists allege that the new facts of 
American economic life will make ineffective 
the standard measures designed to fight in- 
flation. An economy that is geared to 
growth and is favorable to high employment, 
say they, is also favorable to increased prices. 
Thus, so long as demand is near full employ- 
ment levels, we must expect that in indus- 
tries characterized by strong firms and strong 
unions, prices and wages will react on each 
other in a steady upward spiral. 

The desirability, and indeed the necessity 
of American economic growth, we will most 
certainly accept. But that inflation is here 
to stay, and that more of it is still coming, 
is not, in my opinion, a necessary conclu- 
sion. Economic facts and developments are 
in a constant state of flux, and I believe that 
@ reappraisal of many accepted economic 
assumptions may raise serious doubts as to 
the soundness of the predictions of the in- 
flation prophets. Furthermore, inflation can 
be fought and must be fought, but like all 
other social maladies, the remedy is not sim- 
ple or speedy. 


A PROGRAM FOR AN ANTI-INFLATION OFFENSIVE 


A recent study of the relationship between 
economic growth and inflationary trends has 
produced some interesting new comments on 
the relative independence of the two. “De- 
spite popular opinion to the contrary,” says 
Edwin L. Dale in the New York Times maga- 
zine: “inflation has not been the normal 
condition of the American economy. It has 
been neither usual nor unusual. Prices were 
lower in 1890 than they were at the end of 
the Civil War, and the period was one of 
fairly rapid economic growth and expansion. 
Prices were stable during most of the 1920’s. 
A great deal of the price rise in the past 150 
years has been associated with wars and 
their immediate aftermath.” 

Accepting the thesis of the war's re- 
sponsibility for inflation, some economists 
forecast only very limited future rises in 
living costs, now that the postwar adjust- 
ment has finally set into effect. It is their 
view that the use of the classic weapons 
against inflation, in recent times, was still 
being blunted by the spending and lending 
powers generated by World War II. Since 
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the banks emerged from the war with $90 
billion worth of Government securities and 
only $26 billion of loans to their borrowers, 
any Government attempts to tighten the 
money market were ineffective since the 
banks could simply sell some of the se- 
curity reserves to get the funds to make 
more loans. 

But now, some 14 years later, the country 
is finally growing out of the enormously 
inflated money supply with which the 
economy emerged from the war. In the 
more or less normal peacetime prosperity of 
the 1920’s, the total money supply in the 
country was a little over one quarter of the 
gross national product. At the end of World 
War II the money supply soared to about 
one-half of the national product, thus mak- 
ing more money available to chase after the 
produced goods—but recently we have got- 
ten back to a more normal] ratio of less than 
one-third. This, according to some econ- 
omists, should act to substantially relieve 
inflationary pressures in times to come. But 
stability will occur only if our economic 
policies take advantage of these natural de- 
velopments, not if we go contrary to them. 

In addition to this natural development in 
our economy, which may considerably lessen 
the factors driving for inflation, more effec- 
tive protection against inflationary pressures 
must be provided by a planned and coordi- 
nated program, requiring both governmental 
and private cooperation. 

There have been some crash programs— 
designed to knock out inflation—which have 
contained one or more of the following sug- 
gestions: (1) stop Government spending and 
deficit budgets; (2) abolish farm and other 
subsidies; (3) cut taxes; (4) tear down im- 
port barriers; and (5) break up large corpora- 
tions and powerful unions. But in looking 
for means to stop inflation, we must make 
certain that we are not also knocking out 
our economic system and our way of life. 
For example: It is the national policy of this 
country to protect its citizens against un- 
employment. Unemployment carries a high 
price tag: in terms of broken homes, loss of 
self-respect, and loss of national product. 
we cannot, therefore, undertake to curb in- 
flation at the price of increasing unemploy- 
ment. Likewise, we cannot stop inflation at 
the cost of substituting centralized planning 
and a totalitarian economy for our long 
existing and generally successful economic 
freedom. It must be further remembered 
that there is no magic in a stable price level. 
Naturally, stable prices going hand in hand 
with an expanding economy is the most de- 
sired situation. But stability of prices dur- 
ing the 1920’s did not prevent a most catas- 
trophic depression—and price stability may 
often conceal inequalities in the economic 
structure which may eventually upset the 
effective working of the whole economy. Our 
aim therefore must be price stability coupled 
with economic growth; price stability under 
which employment is full and the individual 
is free; price stability under which the econ- 
omy is not unduly restrained. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO STOP 
INFLATION 


Government spending: The oft-repeated 
proposal for cutting Government expendi- 
tures does not offer a simple solution, since 
national security, increasing demands for 
Government services and the dangers of un- 
employment necessitate certain levels of 
spending. But Government’ enterprise 
should be more and more directed to those 
areas where additional Federal expenditures 
will act to relieve depressed conditions and to 
reactivate idle labor and facilities—rather 
than increase pressures in areas where labor 
and facilities are already fully utilized. 

Balanced budget: A balanced budget does 
not offer a magic formula, since a balance 
could coexist with unemployment and a 
slow rate of economic growth. But deficit 
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financing is inflationary in nature, and al- 
though a balanced budget is not always 
attainable, we should have it as often as we 
possibly can. Balancing the budget will 
also go a long way psychologically in con- 
vincing the people that the Government is 
determined on fighting inflation. 

Fiscal-monetary policies: The Govern- 
ment can help stabilize prices by tightening 
credit policies, and this has been one of the 
most effective means for combating inflation 
in England, in recent years. But naturally, 
we do not want a tight money policy which 
subordinates economic growth to stable 
prices, and which creates substantial unem- 
ployment. It is most essential that we have 
flexible monetary policies—designed to meet 
changing needs and to aid market adjust- 
ments. But the flexibility of such policies 
greatly depends on the Government’s own 
financial position: For Government deficit 
budgeting may produce pressure on the 
Federal Reserve System to follow an easy 
money policy, to assist in financing and 
refinancing Government deficits. 

Farm subsidies: It has been said that 
supporting prices of basic farm commod- 
ities at parity is a potent source of infla- 
tionary pressure, while at the same time 
offering only temporary relief to farmers— 
since the basic farm problems remain unan- 
swered. Because technological progress has 
tended to make the large commercial farm 
relatively efficient, 44 percent of our farms 
now produce 91 percent of the value of mar- 
keted farm produce. Quite often it is the 
affiuent farmer that is being subsidized, 
while little help is going to the needy one. 
The rise in output per man-hour has in 
recent years been more rapid in agriculture 
than in the rest of our economy, but the 
farmer cannot be deserted because he has 
learned to be more efficient. Still, with 
Government payments continuing to com- 
prise 40 percent of net farm income, and 
the Federal-held surplus and pledged loans 
totaling more than $9 billion by the end 
of 1959, we must search for more perma- 
nent, constructive, and lasting solutions for 
the farming sector of our economy. Devel- 
opments to biing industry into the farm 
areas should be encouraged and relocation 
and retraining grants should be made avail- 
able to assist the submarginal farmer de- 
siring to enter more promising employ- 
ment. 

Cutting taxes: Cutting taxes, unless we 
also produce an equivalent reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures, will act to encourage in- 
flation rather than to slow it down. But 
a reform of the tax system, with the main 
emphasis upon measures that will produce 
the means for financing research and mod- 
ernization of our industrial machinery, is 
an important part of any effort to increase 
the efficiency of the economy and to Keep 
costs and prices down. 

Cutting personal and corporate income 
taxes and the modernization of deprecia- 
tion laws are necessary developments, but 
as long as the peopie require more and more 
Government services, and as long as inter- 
national security requires tremendous ex- 
penditures, Only minor relief can be expected 
in the total tax picture. 

Foreign trade: Foreign competition, it is 
said, can generally be expected to act as 
stimulus for the reappraisement of costs 
and prices, while high tariffs and import 
quotas help keep up domestic prices and 
shelter inefficiency and monopoly. It is 
quite probable that the United States can 
at times make its economy stronger by ex- 
posing its producers to fair competition from 
abroad. But modifications in a free trade 
policy are necessary in order to protect stra- 
tegically essential industries, or to protect 
our economy against subsidized and unfair 
competition. Since cheap labor abroad 
coupled with effective new machinery and 
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plants, to which we have contributeg 
through our foreign assistance, may have aq. 
verse effects on our own economy—it may be 
necessary to study the further need for 
quotas. Still, if inflation in this country is 
harnessed there is no reason why we shoulg 
not be able to compete favorably with other 
countries—both in our Own and in foreign 
markets. 

Curbing bigness: The efficiency, mobility 
and the power of our economy are directly 
related to its size. There is no crime jp 
bigness, for a big country requires big busj- 
ness. Breaking up large corporations anq 
powerful unions will not by themselves stop 
inflation. Breaking up unions in severa] 
parts, so there would be several unions in 
the same industry, would not have the in. 
tended results—for confusion, rivalry and 
union warfare would certainly not act to 
diminish the upward pressure on wages, 
Likewise, giving the job of big industry toa 
large number of uncoordinated and re. 
sources-poor entrepreneurs will not aid ef. 
ficiency or lower prices. 

But constant vigilance is necessary to make 
certain that competition becomes more vig. 
orous and pervasive in American economy. 
The claims of “administered prices” in Amer. 
ican industry, as well as the complaints of 
wage increases causing “cost-push”’ inflation, 
indicate that constant Government attention 
must be directed to the maintenance of a 
competitive order both in industry and in 
labor. With labor income comprising some 
62 percent of the national income, it is evi- 
dent that wages have a substantial impact 
on consumer prices, and thinking citizens 
will agree that antimonopoly controls must 
apply to all kinds of private economic activ- 
ities—whether carried on by industry, com. 
merce, labor, professional associations, co- 
operatives or any other combines. Such 
controls, however, must not be exercised in 
a haphazard, fragmentary and _ disjointed 
manner. Creating a just and proper balance 
in our economy requires the production of a 
comprehensive program,  well-coordinated 
and positive in approach, in which the legis- 
lative, administrative and judicial branches 
of the Government must ccoperate. 

PUBLIC INITIATIVE IN COMBATING INFLATION 


Our economic system—to which we have 
been fondly referring, in recent times, as 
“people’s capitalism’’—is dependent for its 
true success not on centralized direction and 
scrutiny of the Soviet type but on widespread 
creativeness, ingenuity, and _ cooperation. 
‘people's capitalism” implies that the means 
of production are not merely in the hands 
of the few giants of industry, but are dis- 
persed among large numbers of property 
holders, professional people, farmers, public 
servants, and laborers. “People’s capitalism” 
does away with the discredited Marxist 
theories of capital-labor struggle, predicted 
to work the internal destruction of capital- 
ism, and strives, instead, toward a closer 
working partnership between all the ele- 
ments participating in the national produc- 
tion: capital, management, and labor. 

It is with the belief in ‘“‘people’s capital- 
ism” that I am calling for a rapprochement 
of management and labor—to plan together 
for the common and public good, and to 
work together against the destructive pow- 
ers of inflation. 

Management by enlisting the active coop- 
eration of all employees, from top executives 
to the lowest of orderlies, can succeed in 
reducing the ratio of payroll expenses to 
sales revenues. “At the present time,” we 
must agree with one expert commentator, 
“only a few enterprises really succeed in 
gaining the active cooperation of their work- 
ers. Today the most important capabilities 
of the American workers, their imagination, 
their ingenuity, their ability to invent and 
to discover shortcuts are rarely put to usé 
because methods of management in most 
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not designed to bring out these 

3, Indeed, most managers have lit- 
ean how much ability is going to 
waste through not being used. 

Encouragement of productivity through a 
system of bonuses, providing workers with 
additional pay whenever the ratio of payroll 
costs to sales is reduced, has proved effective 
the industries that have tried it. Stock 
options to labor as well as management in- 
crease the sense of partnership. Still, the 
use of these procedures is not widespread 
enough and their more general adoption will 
depend on an increasing degree of mutual 
confidence and a change in some of the ad- 
versary philosophies of management and 
labor. I believe that these and other new 
management methods, designed to enlist all 
units of production in improved teamwork, 
hold great promise for checking rising Costs. 

Labor, likewise, must exercise statesman- 
ship and restraint in its constant drive for 
higher pay and better working conditions. 
It must be remembered that higher labor 

y may be almost totally canceled out by 
the higher prices of the commodities that 
labor must buy. Some inflationary force 
has been previously provided by union- 
management bargaining in key industries, 
for although only less than one-fourth of 
our workers are unionized—the effect of in- 
creased wages was often felt throughout the 
labor market. But the situation is now 
changing, and the developments in the steel 
strike indicate that the settlement is likely 
to produce no substantial increase in the 
price of steel. If the changed attitude in 
steel and auto negotiations will be heeded 
by other labor contracts, the increases in 
the cost of labor and the resultant impact 
on prices will be much more moderate in 
the early 1960's than it has been since the 
end of the war. 

Generally, public encouragement should 
be given to the nongovernmental sector of 
our economy in any of its endeavors to in- 
crease national productivity, to guide pro- 
duction into items with greater durability, 
less obsolescence and lower prices. For as 
the chief manager of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland put it recently: 

“Higher productivity will be able to keep 
prices down and money sound, provided that 
management will finally feel the moral re- 
sponsibility to pass technical progress on to 
the consumer in the form of lower prices.” 

I have, therefore, noted with full agree- 
ment the recent statement of Dr. Raymond 
J. Saulnier, Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, that in order 
to achieve general price stability, price re- 
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ductions must be accomplished in the in- 
dustrie~ “where productivity gains are es- 
pecially rapid.” In fact, Dr. Saulnier urged 
both labor and management in those fields 
to forego part of the gains of productivity 
in the public interest; labor by accepting 
lesser wage increases than the productivity 
gains, and management by cutting prices in- 
stead of taking the productivity advances in 
higher profits. Thus, both labor and busi- 
ness should be urged to exercise better 
judgment and more responsibility in setting 
prices and wages consistent with general 
stability. And competition should be pre- 
served in both products and in labor so as 
to limit the power of business and labor to 
set unreasonably high prices and wages. 
England and Germany are apparently find- 
ing solutions, cannot we—we reasonable 
Americans—exemplify our reasonableness by 
using good judgment? 
GOOD ECONOMICS WILL MAKE SENSE 


It has been said the term “inflation,” like 
the term “rheumatism” at the turn of the 
century, covers a multitude of ailments. 
With the multiplicity of factors which con- 
tribute to inflation, it is obvious that no one 
all-purpose pill will cure it. We have listed 
the reforms that are needed in several fields, 
and it would be unrealistic if we forgot that 
there always are formidable obstacles to 
changes in public policy. Such comprehen- 
sive Government and private sector policy 
to curb inflation may appear to present some 
difficult problems, because at first glance 
it may seem to pit the general interest in a 
stable dollar against many organized and 
vocal special interests. But I believe that 
the program outlined by me demonstrates 
that anti-inflation action can be taken with- 
out serious or lasting damage to any of the 
constituent parts of American economy. 
Still, all these interests and groups must be 
educated to understand that their own wel- 
fare turns, in the long run, upon a strong 
and effective national economy, adaptable to 
change and capable of competing in the 
international market. 

I believe that the essential first step in 
the campaign for a stable dollar is the res- 
toration of the public confidence in the 
stability of our currency. A legislative state- 
ment proclaiming the goal of stabilizing the 
purchasing power of the dollar is one ap- 
propriate way of demonstrating Govern- 
ment's determination to act. 

The second necessary step is the develop- 
ment of an economic plan which will com- 
bine our desire for stability with our need 
for growth. A strong statement urging cre- 
ative thinking on the economic future ap- 
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peared recently in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

“There is not much doubt that the econ- 
omy can be expanded rapidly if the Federal 
budget is rapidly inflated. But to conclude 
* * * that we need only spend a lot more 
Federal money fast is to ignore the crucial 
parts of the problem. How can we get a sat- 
isfactory rate of growth without inflation 
and without relying on a vast military ef- 
fort? * * * Perhaps the answer lies in some 
kind of economic plan based on a controlled 
increase in creative public expenditures, ac- 
companied by taxes to pay for them. De- 
vising such a plan is the task of economic 
statesmanship, and putting it into effect the 
task of political leadership. Cannot our so- 
ciety generate the political and economic re- 
sources necessary to meet such a plain chal- 
lenge? This much is certain: Unless we do 
meet this supreme challenge of our times, 
we shall see more and more peoples drifting 
toward communism, fewer and fewer com- 
mitted to the islands of freedom.” 

To help produce such a plan and to create 
better and high-level coordination of the 
several departments and units of govern- 
ment in pursuing both stability and growth, 
I have introduced legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a National Economic Council for 
Security and Progress. I am convinced that 
the economic challenge posed to the free 
world by international communism is one of 
the most serious aspects of the cold war, and 
that this war may well be won or lost in the 
markets of the world and on the production 
line. The proposed Economic Council is pat- 
terned after the existing National Security 
Council, whose main functions are military, 
and is founded on the belief that planning 
economic security and progress is as impor- 
tant as planning military defense. Consist- 
ing of Cabinet secretaries and other top- 
level Government Officers, it will be the Coun- 
cil’s function to advise the President with 
respect to national and international eco- 
nomic development, and to enable the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
to cooperate more effectively, amongst them- 
selves and with private business, in matters 
relating to national economic developments 
and the role of America in world economy. 

I should like to say this in conclusion: 
Let us restore the faith of the people, and 
we would have taken the first step. But let 
us not fail to pursue a comprehensive and 
long-term program that will guarantee our 
citizens, young and old, working and re- 
tired, employed, self-employed, and employ- 
ing others, the security and stability that 
are derived from Knowing better what to- 
morrow will bring. 
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WEDNESDAY, Marcu 23, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian. 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Dr. Claud B. Bowen, pastor, First Bap- 
tists Church, Greensboro, N.C., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past, our hope 
for years to come, we are grateful to 
Thee for Thy blessings upon our Nation. 
We pray for wisdom and the guidance of 
Thy spirit through these days of deci- 
Sion. Grant, we beseech Thee, that we 
May always prove ourselves a people 
mindful of Thy goodness, and of a sin- 
cere desire to do Thy will. 

May we take seriously the stewardship 
of our obligations, believing Thy purpose 
is for the good of all. 

Give unto us strength. both physical 
and spiritual, to bear the burdens placed 


upon us. Especially do we pray for these 
Senators, our statesmen, as they serve 
our Nation and Thee. 

We ask these things in the name of 
Christ. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNsON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





SENATOR FROM OREGON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a colleague is about to join us in the 
Senate. There is on my desk the cer- 
tificate of his appointment by the Gover- 
nor of Oregon, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late, beloved Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk a certificate 
from the Governor of Oregon and ask 
that the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the certificate. 

The certificate of appointment was 
read, and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Oregon, I, Mark O. Hatfield, the Governor 
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of said State, have appointed this 16th day 
of March 1960, Hau S. Lusk, a Senator from 
said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States until the 
vacancy therein, caused by the death of 
Richard L. Neuberger, is filled by election, 
as provided by law. 

Witness: His Excellency, our Governor, 
Mark O. Hatfield, and our seal hereto affixed 
at the capitol, this 16th day of March, in 


the year of our Lord 1960. 
MarRK O. HATFIELD, 
Governor. 


By the Governor: 
[SEAL] HOWELL APPLING, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator designate is present 
and ready to take his oath. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
the Senator designate will present him- 
self at the desk, the oath will be ad- 
ministered. 

Mr. HALL S. LUSK, escorted by Mr. 
Morse, advanced to the Vice President’s 
desk, and the oath of office prescribed 
by law was administered to him by the 
President pro tem»ore, and was sub- 
scribed by him. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 471. An act to amend chapter 561 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall have the 
same authority to remit indebtedness of 
enlisted members upon discharge as the 
Secretaries of the Army and the Air Force 


have; 
H.R. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 


coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military res- 
ervations; 

H.R. 9599. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska, and 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
the United States outside Alaska, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the transportation; and 

H.R. 10455. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R.471. An act to amend chapter 561 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall have the 
same authority to remit indebtedness of en- 
listed members upon discharge as the Secre- 
taries of the Army and the Air Force have; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military 
reservations; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 9599. An act to provide transporta- 
tion on Canadian vessels between ports in 
southeastern Alaska, and between Hyder, 
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Alaska, and other points in southeastern 
Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, and other 
points in the United States outside Alaska, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; placed on 
the calendar. 

H.R. 10455. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements made in 
connection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, DEPARTMENTS OF 
JUSTICE AND STATE (S. DOC. 
NO. 90) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a communication from 
the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, for the consideration of the Con- 
gress, proposed supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1960, in the 
amount of of $500,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and $220,000 for the De- 
partment of State, which, with an ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Memorials signed by Mrs. Gregory Harris, 
and sundry other citizens of the State of 
Wisconsin, remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 94) relating 
to the recognition of the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice in certain 
disputes hereafter arising; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 





RESOLUTION OF BENTON COUNTY, 
WASH., DEMOCRATIC CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received the following resolution of 
the Benton County, Wash., Democratic 
Central Committee, urging passage of 
my proposal, Senate Resolution 94, to re- 
peal the self-judging reservation to U.S. 
adherence to the statute of the World 
Court. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, I ask unanimous 
consent that this strong endorsement of 
repeal of the U.S. reservation be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the U.S. adherence to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice is unnecessarily 
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qualified by the so-called “self-judging” op 
“Connally reservation”; and 

Whereas this reservation has seriously 
hampered the operation of the World Court 
and threatens to work against this country in 
its efforts to protect American interests 
abroad; and 

Whereas Senate Resolution 94, which was 
introduced by Senator Husert H. Humpnrey, 
to repeal this reservation is supported by 
both the administration and Democratic 
leadership; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Benton County Demo. 
cratic Central Committee strongly endorses 
the repeal of the crippling Connally reserya- 
tion to our adherence to the Internationa] 
Court of Justice, and to this end urges the 
passage of Senate Resolution 94. 





HEALTH BENEFITS FOR THE 
AGED—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Board of County Commissioners of Hen- 
nepin County, Minn., and the Town 
Board of the Town of White in St. Louis 
County, Minn., have added their sup- 
port to those who are concerned about 
the urgent health needs of our aged men 
and women and have endorsed programs 
to provide health and hospitalization 
benefits, such as that of Representative 
ForAND and my own proposal, S. 1151, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Hennepin 
County and the Town Board of the Town 
of White be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF HENNEPIN COUNTY BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS 

Whereas the Hennepin County Board of 
Commissioners knows, of its own experience, 
the urgent need of retired people for hospital 
and medical care, and a study of one union 
alone showed 25 percent of their pensions 
absorbed by hospital and surgical insurance; 
and 

Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) now 
in Congress, would pay in full for 60 days 
of hospital care for all persons eligible for 
old age and survivor benefits, including de- 
pendent children of widows, meet the costs 
of combined nursing home and hospital care 
up to 120 days a year, and cover certain 
surgical expenses; and 

Whereas social security records will be 
used to establish rights of applicants, and 
will include safeguards as to the quality of 
care, negotiation of rates, and freedom of 
cooperating institutions from Government 
interference: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Hennepin County 
Board of Commissioners hereby endorses the 
Forand bill and recommends its passage by 
Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Senator and Representative 
from the State of Minnesota. 





RESOLUTION OF TOWN BoarpD OF TOWN OF 


WHITE 

Be it resolved, That the Town Board of the 
Town of White, St. Louis County, Minn. 
does hereby go on record in support of the 
Forand bill (H.R. 4700), an insurance plan 
to help retired people pay their hospital and 
surgical bills through our Social Security 
System; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be mailed to Congressman WILBUR MILLS, 
chairman, Ways and Means Committee; 
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Husert H. HumMpHREY; Senator 
ARTHY; and Congressman JOHN 
all of Washington, D.C. 


Senator 
EucENE McC 
A. BLATNIK, 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER: 

§. 3259. A bill to authorize adjustment, in 
the public interest, of rentals under leases, 
entered into for the provision of commercial 
recreational facilities at Lake Cumberland, 


Ky.; and 

S.3260. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to modify certain leases entered 
into for the provision of recreation facilities 
in reservoir areas; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 
§.3261. A bill for the relief of Recep 


(Ali) Onur; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ (for himself and Mr. 
ANDERSON) : 


S.3262. A bill to amend the act of October 
$1, 1949, with respect to payments to 
Bernalillo County, N. Mex., for furnishing 
hospital care for certain Indians; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KERR: 

§.3263. A bill for the relief of Cesar S. 
Wycoco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 
8.3264. A bill to abolish the Arlington 

Memorial Amphitheater Commission; 

8.3265. A bill to amend the law relating 
to mining leases on tribal Indian lands and 
Federal lands within Indian reservations; 
and 

S. 3266. A bill to amend the act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat. 857, 25 U.S.C. 406, 407), with 
respect to the sale of Indian timber; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
BaRTLETT, and Mr. GRUENING) : 

S. 3267. A bill to amend the act of October 
17, 1940, relating to the disposition of certain 
public lands in Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

8.3268. A bill to promote the air-transpor- 
tation system of the United States by re- 
quiring the use of air carriers authorized as 
such under the provisions of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 for certain transporta- 
tion of persons and freight; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HartKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3269. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey certain property to the 
State of Hawaii; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fong when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

8.3270. A bill for the relief of Adamantios 
Demoglou Andrew; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

8.3271. A bill for the relief of Josef En- 

zinger; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
My Mr. WILEY (for himself and Mr. 
PROXMIRE) : 

8.3272. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of termination costs involved in termi- 
nation of Menominee Tribe from Federal 
jurisdiction; and 

S. 3273. A bill to provide that documentary 
stamp taxes shall not be applicable to trans- 
actions involved in termination of Menomi- 
nee Tribe from Federal jurisdiction; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. WILEY when he 

introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate’ headings.) 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT AS 
SENATE DOCUMENT REVISED EDI- 
TION OF INTERNAL SECURITY 
MANUAL 


Mr. WILEY submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 96) authorizing 
the printing of a revised edition of the 
Internal Security Manual as a Senate 
document; and providing for additional 
copies, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
WILEY, Which appears under a separate 
heading.) 





PROMOTION OF THE ECONOMIC 
GROWTH OF AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
promote the air transportation system of 
the United States. The bill will require 
the Secretary of Defense in contracting 
for the use of civilian aircraft to trans- 
port persons or freight to contract only 
with an air carrier as defined in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958. 

This act specified the national trans- 
portation policy to be “the encourage- 
ment and development of an air trans- 
portation system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United 
States, of the Postal Service, and of the 
national defense.” 

The CAB has made ample and liberal 
regulations to carry out the will of Con- 
gress. At this time any person may go 
before the CAB and be granted a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and neces- 
sity with a minimum of qualifications. 

The airlines certificated by the CAB 
form a ready reserve to assist in the na- 
tional defense should the need arise. 
This was amply demonstrated during the 
Berlin and Korean airlifts when the mili- 
tary had to depend on civilian aircraft 

Since these air carriers must maintain 
this “reserve status” our Government 
should assist them whenever possible. 
Each year the Department of Defense 
contracts for the hire of civilian aircraft 
to transport persons and freight. In 
awarding these contracts the Defense 
Department should consider the necessity 
for helping certificated carriers as a part 
of the national defense. These contracts 
should be awarded on a competitive basis 
to the certificated air carrier with the 
lowest bid. If these carriers know that 
this incentive exists they will be able to 
develop and carry into effect long-range 
plans for upgrading and improving 
equipment and service. 

This bill will in no way harm any legit- 
imate airline operation in the country. 
As I said before, any person may receive 
a CAB certificate upon a showing of 
minimum qualifications. 

If a balanced air transportation sys- 
tem is to be effected and encouraged for 
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reliability in time of mobilization of war, 
it seems to me the military should accept 
the criteria which the CAB uses in certif- 
icating carriers of the general public by 
air. To do otherwise, would, I believe, 
be contrary to national transportation 
policy. The military by regulation will 
not accept the CAB criteria as they 
should. It is necessary therefore for 
Congress to act and insist upon this 
requirement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the REc- 
ORD, together with a memorandum which 
I have prepared on this matter, and that 
the bill may lie on the table for 2 days 
in the event that there are others who 
wish to become sponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 


ferred; and, without objection, the bill ~ 


and memorandum will be printed in the 
REcorpD, and the bill will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Indi- 
ana. 

The bill (S. 3268) to promote the air 
transportation system of the United 
States by requiring the use of air carriers 
authorized as such under the provisions 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 for 
certain transportation of persons and 
freight, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3268 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds and declares that it is in the 
public convenience and necessity to foster 
and protect the continued development and 
growth of the air transportation system of 
the United States, comprised of air carriers, 
certificated or otherwise authorized as such 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, which sys- 
tem is vital to a strong economy and the 
needs of national defense in time of peace 
and national emergency; that to attain the 


objective of securing an adequate and sound. 


air transportation system properly to serve 
the national defense needs in time of peace 
and emergency, it is essential that the Secre- 
tary of Defense and any department or 
agency within the Department of Defense 
enter into any contract or other commercial 
arrangement for the transportation of per- 
sons or freight by air only with an “air 
carrier” under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and authorized to engage 
in “air transportation” as defined by the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958; that discharge 
of the duties and obligations imposed by 
Congress upon the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in the regulation and maintenance of a bal- 
anced air-transportation system in such a 
manner as to best fulfill the needs of na- 
tional defense requires the assistance and 
cooperation of the Secretary of Defense and 
the departments and agencies within the 
Department of Defense through the utiliza- 
tion of “air carriers’ as defined by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 and authorized as 
such by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary of Defense or any 
department or agency within the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall enter into any con- 
tract or other commercial arrangement for 
the transportation of persons or freight by 
air only with an “air carrier’ authorized as 
such under the provisions of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. 
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The memorandum presented by Mr. 
Har TKE is as follows: 


ROLE OF THE CIvrL AERONAUTICS BOARD IN 
ADAPTING A SOUND TRANSPORT SYSTEM TO 
THE NEEDS OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In 1938 Congress passed the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act for the regulation of air commerce 
and to foster, promote, and encourage the 
development of a sound air transport sys- 
tem comprising U.S. air carriers, regulated 
pursuant to the terms of the act and in ac- 
cord with the policy expressed by Congress. 
The act was the result of a chaotic economic 
condition of the then unregulated air in- 
dustry of the United States. Like the reg- 
ulatory bodies of all utilities and quasi-util- 
ities, the Civil Aeronautics Board was by the 
act created to foster the purposes as therein 
set forth as follows: 

“(a) The encouragement and develop- 
ment of an air transportation system prop- 
erly adapted to the present and future needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the postal service and 
of the national defense. 

J * s s * 

“(c) The promotion of adequate, econom- 
ical and efficient service by air carriers at 
reasonable charges, without unjust discrim- 
inations, undue preferences or advantages, or 
unfair or destructive competitive practices. 

“(d) Competition to the extent necessary 
to assure the sound development of the air 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of the 
postal service and of the national defense 
(sec. 102, ‘Declaration of Policy,’ Federal 
Aviation Act).” 

In furtherance of the foregoing delegation 
of authority the Congress, by the act, gave 
the Board the power to control the entry of 
aspirants into the field of air transportation 
by section 401 of the act, which requires any 
person desiring to become an “air carrier” 
within the meaning of the act to apply for 
and prove its fitness, willingness, and ability 
to perform the air transportation sought by 
its application. After such application and 
full hearing, an applicant may be awarded 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity if the Board determines also that 
the issuance of such certificate is in the 
public interest (according to its policy di- 
rectives set forth in sec. 102 of the act). 
If successful, then the new air carrier be- 
comes a part of the air transportation 
system which is to be “properly adapted 
to the present and future needs of the na- 
tional defense,” and the Board is compelled 
to regulate ‘competition to the extent neces- 
sary to assure the sound development of an 
air transportation system properly adapted 
to the needs of the national defense.” 

The Board, under provisions of the act, 
has only one other means of licensing per- 
sons desiring to become carriers within the 
Air Transportation System. Under section 
416 the Board: 

“From time to time and to the extent 
necessary, may exempt from the require- 
ments of this title * * * any air carrier or 
class of air carriers if it finds that the en- 
forcement of this title * * * would be an 
undue burden on such air carrier * * * by 
reason of the limited extent of, or unusual 
circumstances affecting the operations of 
euch carrier * * * and is not in the public 
interest.” 

Thus, the Board cannot allow a person to 
become a part of the balanced and regulated 
“Air Transportation System” unless such 
person has been awarded— 

(a) Accertificate of public convenience and 
necessity, or 

(b) An exemption from the provisions of 
the act. 

Both licenses are contingent fully upon a 
finding of “public need’ as directed by sec- 
tion 102 of the act requiring the Board to 
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encourage and develop such an “Air Trans- 
portation System” adapted to the needs of 
the national defense. 

Since its creation in 1938, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has, pursuant to its policy 
directives and in accord with the licensing 
provisions of the act, expanded soundly the 
Air Transportation System to include some 
80-odd air carriers including such clas- 
sifications as ‘Major trunk carriers,” ‘Local 
service carriers,” “Supplemental carriers,” 
and “All-cargo carriers.” 

Throughout the history of air carriers, in- 
cluding all classes thereof, the Board has 
been unmistakably and instantaneously re- 
sponsive to the air transportation needs of 
the military. Although air carriers may 
each have limited areas of performance in 
accord with their certificates or exemption 
and their particular roles in the system as a 
whole, the Board has, in accord with re- 
quests from the military, exempted all air 
carriers desiring such, to the extent that 
each may perform unlimited charter trans- 
portation in either domestic or international 
air transportation. In further recognition of 
the military’s desire, all air carriers, of any 
class may be exempted, upon application, 
from tariff requirements in international 
charter service, thereby allowing the mili- 
tary to obtain the lowest competitive bid 
rate without regard to a given carrier's filed 
tariffs ordinarily controlling such rate. 

The foregoing represents only a small part 
of the regulatory agency’s efforts to con- 
tinuously provide for the needs of the na- 
tional defense. Not mentioned are numerous 
specific instances where the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, pursuant to its directive from Con- 
gress, has lessened the requirements of air 
carrier regulations where military augmented 
lift was required—all, however, directed to 
the end that the air transport system remain 
sound and undiluted economically by forces 
unduly competitive to air carriers regulated. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILITARY IN UTILIZING THE 
NATION’S AIR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM IN 
RECOGNITION OF THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTA= 
TION POLICY AS LAID DOWN BY CONGRESS 


Generally, it may be said that the mili- 
tary augmentation airlift is required and 
utilized in two broad areas—domestic and 
international. 

In the domestic use of commercial airlift, 
the Secretary of Defense has designated the 
Secretary of the Army as Single Manager for 
all traffic management within the United 
States. In accord with the authorities and 
responsibilities contained in the Secretary 
of Defense directive, the Military Traffic Man- 
agement regulation was promulgated by the 
Single Manager. The regulation contains 
policy guidance and procedures which are ap- 
plicable to the performance of traffic man- 
agement functions including the direction, 
control, and supervision of all functions re- 
garding the “effective and economical pro- 
curement and use of commercial freight and 
passenger transportation service by the mili- 
tary departments within the United States.” 
The Single Management Agency thus created 
on October 1, 1956, was entitled the Military 
Traffic Management Agency (MTMA) and in 
its role as traffic manager represents the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 

In the international phase of airlift aug- 
mentation for the military, all air movement 
of persons and cargo is procured by the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS). MATS 
is operationally responsible to the Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Air Force, although the com- 
mand does include personnel from both 
the Air Force and Navy. MATS operates on 
a worldwide basis, furnishing airlift for the 
three services, either with its own equipment 
or with equipment of commercial carriers 
under contract. 

Both MTMA and MATS are required by 
either law or other directive to employ com- 
mercial transportation services according to 
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the specific wording of the law or directive 
governing each. For example, the Military 
Traffic Management regulation of MTMA qi. 
rects that— 

“Commercial transportation service wij 
be employed by the military departments 
for the movement of persons and things be. 
tween points within the United States when 
such service is available or readily obtainable 
and satisfactorily capable of meeting mili- 
tary requirements.” 

MATS, by law, is required to utilize a sub. 
stantial amount of its appropriated funds for 
the procurement of “commercial air trans. 
portation service.” 


(a) MTMA, the national transportation pol. 
icy and commercial airlift 


For purposes of clarity in discussing the 
military’s role in supplementing the sound- 
ness of the Nation’s air transportation sys. 
tem, MTMA and MATS shall be treated as 
distinct from one another although it should 
be borne in mind that Congress’ policy 
statement as contained in the national 
transportation policy is entitled to the re- 
spect of all agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

The policy directive of the Military Traffic 
Management Regulation, MTMA, is clear in 
the plain meaning of chapter 102, section 
102003, “Selection of carriers or modes of 
transportation: 

“In the employment of military-owned 
transportation and in the procurement of 
commercial transportation, the economic re- 
sources of the military departments will 
not be employed in such a manner as to 
affect adversely the economic well-being of 
the commercial transportation industry. In 
the selection of commercial carriers, the 
means of transportation selected will be that 
which produces the lowest overall cost con- 
sistent with military requirements, the ob- 
jectives of governing procurement regula- 
tions and the transportation policies as 
expressed by Congress (appendix II), con- 
tingent upon carrier ability to provide safe, 
adequate and efficient transportation.” 

Significantly, and appropriately, appendix 
II as contained in the foregoing, is included 
in the regulation as the full text of the 
national transportation policy as prefacing 
both the Interstate Commerce Act and the 
Federal Aviation Act, or in short, section 
102 of the act, i.e., “the encouragement and 
development of an air transportation system 
properly adapted to the present and future 
needs * * * of the national defense.” 

In further recognition of the necessity for 
maintaining a sound air transportation sys- 
tem, the MTMA regulation accords the mil- 
itary ways and means of securing such addi- 
tional lift as may be required in the event 
of a deficiency. But the means provided is 
by and through a cooperative effort with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board—again recog- 
nized to be that agency primarily respon- 
sible for maintenance of a sound system. 
Thus, chapter 105, section 105002 of the 
Military Traffic Management Regulation, 
States as follows: 

“In proceedings before transportation reg- 
ulatory bodies involving matters of public 
interest or public convenience and necessity 
to new or additional operating author- 
ities * * * participation by representatives 
of the military departments will be under- 
taken only when * * * (2) the Executive 
Director, MTMA, determines that there is no 
carrier authorized to perform the required 
service, or that the existing authorized 
service is inadequate to fulfill the needs of 
the military departments.” 

Section 105004, chapter 105, goes further 
and gives MTMA full opportunity to co- 
operate with the regulatory agency in the 
event of insufficient lift to meet MTMA’s 
requirements: 

“The Executive Director, MTMA, will sup- 
port applications (before the Board) only 
when a definite need for new or additional 
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service is evident and service by carriers with 
existing authority does not meet military 
traffic requirements.” 

Thus, it readily appears from the plain 
meaning of congressional directives (Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Federal Aviation Act, 
and the national transportation policy) and 
from the single manager's recognition there~ 
of as contained in the Military Traffic Man- 
agement Regulation, MTMA, in procuring 
commercial airlift for the service depart- 
ments, must cooperate with that agency 
designated to regulate air commerce—all to 
the interest of the development of a sound 
air transportation system. And, the air 
transportation system can, by law, be com- 
prised only of carriers holding either one or 
both of the “air carrier licenses which, under 
the Federal Aviation Act, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board may grant” i.e., “certificate” or 
“exemption.” 

(b) MATS, commercial airlift, and the law 


The national transportation policy would 
appear to he equally applicable to all 
branches of the Federal Government in re- 
quiring the development of a sound air 
transportation system. The Defense Ap- 
propriations Act, 1960, section 631, specifical- 
ly requires MATS to utilize the services of 
“civil air carriers” in ‘commercial air trans- 
portation.” 

The far-reaching efforts of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in providing MATS with an 
air transportation system have become man- 
ifest over the last several years. In fact, the 
Board emphasized with caution the vital 
necessity for maintaining, in the face of a 
serious economic condition of the industry, a 
balance which would continue to assure the 
excellent safety records of air carriers. Thus, 
in continuing air carrier exemptions from 
tariff requirements while performing MATS 
augmentation lift, the Board expressed an 
ominous warning: ‘Our concern, as we have 
heretofore noted, stems from our belief that 
contracts awarded on such a basis (uncon- 
trolled competitive bids) do not contribute 
to the long-range economic strength of the 
industry” and “that a prolongation of such 
uneconomic operation may impair the fine 
safety record of those carriers which have 
historically provided the bulk of the military 
augmentation service’’ (p. 5, Board Order 
No. E-13040). 

The Board thus indicated its extreme con- 
cern in the area of military use of the air 
transportation system, yet cautiously con- 
tinued the carrier exemptions from con- 
trolled rates. This was about as far as 
the Board could possibly go in providing 
MATS with low cost transportation. In 
further consideration of the problem, how- 
ever, it was made perfectly clear to MATS 
that cooperation with the Board must be 
increased if the long range objectives of 
Congress were to be met and the safety fac- 
tors inherent in an economically sound air 
transport system preserved: 

“It is evident, we believe, that the funda- 
mental problem of distributing needed mili- 
tary augmentation airlift among the civil 
air carriers—with due regard for the na- 
tional interest in economic transportation 
for military traffic and a sound air trans- 
portation system—can be solved administra- 
tively only through positive cooperative 
activity on the part of the Department of 
Defense and the Civil Aeronautics Board” 
(p. 5, Board Order No. 13040). 


THE AIR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM AND ITS 
EXTENT AS DEFINED IN THE NATIONAL TRANS-=- 
PORTATION POLICY 


To properly approach the vacuum in the 
various laws and directives giving rise to a 
need for further legislation, an understand- 
ing is necessary as to what does or may make 
up the Nation’s air transportation system 
which, in turn, is subject to sound regula- 
tion in the interests of the needs of the na- 
tional defense, 
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Without qualification, Congress has given 
the Civil Aeronautics Board power over only 
air carriers engaged in air transportation as 
defined respectively by the Federal Aviation 
Act. As such, Congress has construed the 
makeup of the Nation’s air transportation 
system as adequate in extending the system 
to include only air carriers engaged in air 
transportation. Thus, the act contains the 
following definitions: 

“Section 101(3) ‘Air carrier’ means any 
citizen of the United States who under- 
takes, whether directly or indirectly or by 
a lease or any other arrangement, to engage 
in air transportation.” 

“Section 101(10) ‘Air transportation’ 
means interstate, overseas, or foreign air 
transportation or the transportation of mail 
by aircraft.” 

“Section 101 (21) ‘Interstate air transpor- 

ation,’ ‘overseas air transportation,’ and 

‘foreign air transportation,’ respectively, 
means the carriage by aircraft of persons or 
property as a common carrier for compensa- 
tion or hire or the carriege of mail by air- 
craft.” 

It is patent, then, that the Nation’s air 
transportation system can only comprise 
common carriers under the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s jurisdiction and holding either/or 
certificates or exemptions. The Board has no 
jurisdiction whatsoever over carriers not so 
designated and the air transportation system 
cannot embrace carriers not so licensed. 
Thus, any person or company which under- 
takes to engage in air transportation as de- 
fined by section 101 (10) and 101 (21) of the 
act is subject to the Board’s jurisdiction and 
must have applied for and have been awarded 
either a certificate or exemption as provided 
for in the act. Thus, the shelter of the sys- 
tem extends only to regulated air carriers. 

If, however, a person desires to operate an 
aircraft, not as a common carrier, but in 
private carriage of persons or property, he 
may do so by simply obtaining an aircraft 
and an operating certificate from the Federal 
Aviation Agency. So long as he confines his 
activities to private carriage (not to the gen- 
eral public) he is not subject to jurisdiction 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board nor any of the 
Board's rules and regulations promulgated 
for the purpose of encouraging the develop- 
ment of a sound air transportation system. 
Indeed, he is no part of the air transport 
system, being neither an air carrier nor sub- 
ject in any manner to the certificate or ex- 
emption requirements of the act or the tariff 
and other requirements of the Board’s rules 
and regulations. 


MATS AND MTMA UTILIZATION OF CARRIERS OUT- 
SIDE THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD'S JURIS- 
DICTION—-THE EXTENT AND EFFECT UPON THE 
NATION'S AIR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM AND 
ITS REGULATED AIR CARRIER COUNTERPARTS 


Despite the miilions of dollars spent by 
Congress, beginning in 1938, in providing for 
the complex and sound regulation of the air 
carrier industry and despite the clear terms 
of the national transportation policy and the 
cooperative efforts on the part of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the military, through 
both MATS and MTMA, currently utilizes air 
operators other than air carriers to an extent 
that a sizable proportion of charter airlift, 
domestic and international, is provided by 
carriers unregulated in any respect by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The military has stated that it considers 
such carriers or operators as air carriers and 
that “this class of air carriers would be con- 
sidered equally with other carriers” by the 
Military Traffic Management Agency. 

Of paramount significance is the fact that 
bona fide and authorized air carriers doing 
business with MTMA are subject to detailed 
regulation, such as are necessary to the 
development of a sound system and appro- 
priate to utilities and quasi-utilities, and 
must adhere to all sections of the economic 
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regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
including filing of approved tariffs, compli- 
cated monthly and quarterly filing pro- 
cedures, and other and diverse commitments 
necessary to the Government regulation of 
the air transportation system. Thus, the 
operators which the military treats as air 
carriers perform passenger service for MTMA 
completely free from any of the Board's 
requirements and in fact are not subject to 
the Board’s even cursory jurisdiction. The 
money savings to an operator not so con- 
fined is obvious from the nature of thre 
business; however, the injury to carriers 
under CAB jurisdiction, or bona fide air 
carriers, is compounded to the greatest ex- 
tent by the unregulated rates which may 
be and are offered to the military by oper- 
ators not authorized or regulated by the 
Board. By having none of the burden and 
obligations imposed upon air carriers, com- 
ponents of the air transportation system, 
operators other than air carriers have so 
diluted the military passenger charter mar- 
Ket that little or no incentive exists for 
certificated carriers to consider long-range 
plans for upgrading and improving equip- 
ment and service. This is so despite the 
fact that there exists adequate lift within 
the Board-regulated industry and despite 
the fact that any person may now obtain 
a certificate with a minimum showing of 
qualifications. 


THE NON-AIR-CARRIER PARTICIPANTS IN MILI- 
TARY AUGMENTATION—THEIR RELUCTANCE TO 
EEK CAB CERTIFICATION, EVEN UNDER THE 
LIDERALIZED BOARD PROCEDURE 


With certification by the CAB readily 
available to any qualified applicant, there 
would appear to be no reason why any par- 
ticipant in military airlift augmentation 
should not apply for and obtain certifica- 
tion—where only the minimum qualifica- 
tions need be proven. By the same token, 
there is no reason why the military should 
utilize carriers not so qualified. Indeed one 
of the prime reasons for the needed legis- 
lation would be to provide our Armed Forces 
and their dependents with transportation on 
carriers qualified to carry the general public. 


THE NEEDED LEGISLATION AND THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH AIR CARRIERS SHOULD BE UTILIZED BY 
THE MILITARY 


Inasmuch as the air transportation sys- 
tem is comprised only of air carriers hold- 
ing Civil Aeronautics Board authority, little 
or no argument can be made supporting use 
by the military of carriers not so qualify- 
ing—especially in view of the stated ease with 
which certificates may now be awarded. 
Therefore legislation is warranted which will 
preclude any military augmentation airlift 
from being performed by other than air 
carriers as defined by the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 and having CAB authority to 
engage in air transportation, 





CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO STATE OF HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a biil 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to convey certain property, known as 
Salt Lake Boulevard, to the State of 
Hawaii. 

Although the street in question has 
been under the jurisdiction of the Navy 
for many years, it has been used ex- 
tensively by the civilian population as 
well. The roadway has never been im- 
proved or maintained in proper condi- 
tion. The transfer of title would even- 
tually result in the road being improved 
and maintained in good condition at the 
expense of the State, which would there- 
fore inure to the benefit of the Navy as 
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well as to the State. Furthermore, the 
property has been declared in excess of 
Department of Defense needs. 

I therefore urge early consideration of 
this measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3269) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to convey certain 
property to the State of Hawaii, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fone, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 





REIMBURSEMENT OF COSTS _ IN- 
VOLVED IN TERMINATION OF FED- 
ERAL CONTROL OVER MENOMI- 
NEE INDIAN TRIBE, WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in further 
regard to the problems confronting the 
Menominee Tribe, we recall that Public 
Law 399—providing for termination of 
Federal control over the Menominee In- 
dians—required the tribe to ‘“‘formulate 
and submit to the Secretary of the In- 
terior a plan for the future control of 
the tribal property and service func- 
tions now conducted by or under the su- 
pervision of the United States, and for 
all other matters involved in the with- 
drawal of Federal supervision.” 

As amended by Public Law 755 of the 
84th Congress, authorization was also 
provided for reimbursement to the tribe 
for all expenditures involved in the costs 
of termination. 

Following the enactment of the legis- 
lation, the Menominee Tribe has pro- 
ceeded, since 1953, with good faith and 
diligence, to solve the numerous complex 
termination problems necessitating much 
time, study, planning, and expense 

Overall, I think the tribe has done a 
splendid job. 

In 1958, the Congress—unwisely, I be- 
lieve, and I so stated at that time—fur- 
ther amended the law providing only 50 
percent reimbursement of costs incurred 
in carrying out termination of Federal 
control over the tribe. 

If allowed to stand, this law would, 
regrettably, impose an additional ex- 
pense burden on the tribe—despite the 
fact that they have made a realistic at- 
tempt to design practical plans for termi- 
nation of Federal control over the tribe, 
for the most part, with the assurance 
under law of full reimbursement. 

Consequently, in the light of these 
factors, I believe that Congress should 
now approve legislation to provide such 
full reimbursements for costs incurred in 
termination of Federal control over tribal 
affairs. 

I introduce, on behalf of my col- 
league, the junior Senator of Wisconsin 
{Mr. PROXMIRE], and myself, a bill to 
provide full reimbursement for costs in- 
volved in termination of Federal control 
over the tribe. 

I hope my colleagues on the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
will give early and favorable considera- 
tion to this proposed legislation. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the text of a bill for 100-percent reim- 
bursement of termination costs, and a 
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memo in support of the bill prepared by 
representatives of the tribe, printed in 
the REcorpD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ENGLE in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill and memo- 
randum will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3272) to provide for re- 
imbursement of termination costs in- 
volved in termination of Menominee 
Tribe from Federal jurisdiction, intro- 
duced by Mr. WiLey (for himself and 
Mr. PROXMIRE), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor:, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of section 6 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for a per capita distribu- 
tion of Menominee tribal funds and author- 
ize the withdrawal of Menominee Tribe from 
Federal jurisdiction,” approved June 17, 1954, 
as amended by the Act of July 2, 1958 (72 
Stat. 290), is further amended as follows: 

“In order to reimburse the tribe for ex- 
penditures of such tribal funds as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary for the purposes of 
carrying out the requirements of this Act and 
for such other expenditures incurred in pre- 
liminary planning commencing from June 
20, 1953, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of. any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, an 
amount equal to all of such expenditures.” 


The memorandum presented by Mr. 
WILEY is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT To 
PROVIDE FULL REIMBURSEMENT OF TERMINA- 
TION COSTS 


During the 84th Congress, two bills were 
enacted which amended Public Law 399, 83d 
Congress, the Menominee Termination Act. 
One of these, Public Law 755, 84th Congress, 
amended the original act to authorize the 
appropriation of sufficient funds to reim- 
burse the tribe for all expenditures of tribal 
funds authorized by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in carrying out the purposes of Public 
Law 399. 

In the session of the 85th Congress, a fur- 
ther bill to amend the Termination Act by 
extending the dates for preparation of a plan 
and for final termination was introduced. 
This bill, H.R. 6322, was amended in the Sen- 
ate committee to provide for only 50 percent 
of reimbursement of costs incurred subse- 
quent to the date of the enactment of the 
amendment. In conference, the House man- 
agers accepted the Senate amendment. 

The present bill was requested by the 

enominee Indians since they proceeded with 
good faith and diligence toward solution 
of the numerous and complex termination 
problems that necessitated much time in 
study, planning and expense. The planning 
deadlines established by Congress have been 
met. Plans will be complete and termina- 
tion of Federal responsibility can be accom- 
plished, provided funds can be reimbursed 
on a 100-percent basis to enable the tribe to 
continue the last steps in termination. 

The amount that will be incurred in ter- 
mination costs will in no case exceed the au- 
thorized appropriation established by the 
Congress. 

The Menominees have endeavored to model 
a plan of operation for their future through 
establishing a business corporation. In the 
recent session of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
an act creating a new Wisconsin County out 
of the Menominee Reservation was enacted. 
These various activities were necessary to 
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integrate the people and their properties as 
citizens under the laws of the State of Wis. 
consin. 

It is believed the legislation sought wil) 
reimburse the Menominee Tribe with the 
necessary funds for them to carry their re. 
sponsibilities under committed contracts ang 
other expenses incident to tribal government 
until the effective termination date. 





EXEMPTION OF MENOMINEE In- 
DIANS FROM DOCUMENTARY 
STAMP TAX INVOLVED IN TERMI- 
NATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
PROXMIRE] and myself, a bill to provide 
that documentary stamp taxes not be 
applicable to transactions involved in 
termination of Wisconsin’s Menominee 
Indians from Federal jurisdiction. 

It will be recalled that Public Law 399 
of the 83d Congress called for termina- 
tion of Federal control over the assets 
and affairs of the Menominee Tribe. 

It will be recalled in the intervening 
years, the tribe and its leaders have 
made a constructive, dedicated, realistic 
effort to meet the requirements. 

Because of the complexity of termina- 
tion of negotiations, a series of unfore- 
seen problems have arisen. For example, 
it was not foreseen that the transfer of 
property from the Government to the 
tribe might be subject to a variety of 
taxes, such as the documentary stamp 
tax. 

According to early determinations, this 
tax—on stocks and certificates of a cor- 
poration and real estate—could possibly 
result in an additional $30,090 to $80,000 
cost to the tribe, depending on the form 
of the new corporation organized to han- 
dle tribal assets. 

With the wide variety of complex 
problems developing out of Federal con- 
trol, many of which are expensive, the 
members of the tribe are hard put to 
find money to meet all their expenses. 

We recognize, of course, that the eco- 
nomic stability of the members of the 
tribe is essential to integration—without 
Federal control—into our economic 
structure. The imposition of such high 
costs as the documentary taxes could ad- 
versely offset their stability. 

I believe, therefore, that exemption 
from this substantial amount of taxation 
would not only be in the best interests 
of the tribe itself, but of the State and 
of the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 4 
copy of the bill, as well as a supplemen- 
tary statement prepared by the repre- 
sentatives of the tribe, printed at this 
point in the REcorD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3273) to provide that docu- 
mentary stamp taxes shall not be appli- 
cable to transactions involved in termi- 
nation of Menominee Tribe from Federal 
jurisdiction, introduced by Mr. WILEY 
(for himself and Mr. PROXMIRE), Was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
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to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the RecorD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
9 of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
a per capita distribution of Menominee tribal 
funds and authorize the withdrawal of the 
Menominee Tribe from Federal jurisdiction,” 
approved June 17, 1954, as amended by the 
Act of July 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 290), is further 
amended as follows: 

“Sec. 9. No distribution, conveyance, issu- 
ance, or transfer of title to assets, land, or 
securities pursuant to the plan adopted by 
the tribe and approved by the Secretary un- 
der the provisions of this Act shall be sub- 
ject to any Federal or State transfer, issu- 
ance, or income tax: Provided, That so much 
of any cash distribution made hereunder as 
consists of a share of any interest earned on 
funds deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States pursuant to the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1952 (65 Stat. 736, 754), 
shall not by virtue of this Act be exempt 
from individual income tax in the hands of 
the recipients for the year in which paid. 
Following any distribution, conveyance, 
transfer, or issuance of assets made under 
the provisions of this Act, such assets and 
any income derived therefrom in the hands 
of any individual, or any corporation or 
organization as provided in section 8 of this 
Act, shall be subject to the same taxes, 
State and Federal, as in the case of non- 
Indians, except that any valuation for pur- 
poses of Federal income tax on gains or 
losses shall take as the basis of the particu- 
lar taxpayer the value of the property on 
the date title is transferred by the United 
States pursuant to section 8 of this Act.” 


The statement presented by Mr. WILEY 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT IN SuPpPORT OF AMENDMENT TO 
PROVIDE STAMP Tax IMMUNITY 

Under the termination plan submitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior by the Menomi- 
nee Indian Tribe, a conveyance of the Men- 
ominee Forest lands will be made by the 
Secretary to a corporation formed by the 
tribe (Menominee Enterprises, Inc.) for the 
purpose of operating the tribal forest and 
mills for the benefit of the tribal members. 
The corporation will then issue 327,000 
Shares of $1 par value stock to the tribal 
coordinating and negotiating committee, 
which, in turn, will transfer the stock to 
certain voting trustees. The voting trustees 
will issue voting trust certificates to the indi- 
vidual members of the tribe. In addition, 
the termination plan contemplates issuance 
by Menominee Enterprises, Inc., of $9,810,000 
face value, 4-percent income bonds directly 
to the tribal members. The securities men- 
tioned will be delivered to tribal members as 
listed on the final roll of the tribe approved 
December 12, 1958, under section 3 of Public 
Law 399, 83d Congress. 

The termination plan thus submitted was 
prepared by the tribe for approval of the 
Secretary pursuant to section 7 of the act of 
June 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 250), as amended 
by Public Law 718, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 
549), and Public Law 85-488 (72 Stat. 290), 
which provides: 

“The tribe shall * * * formulate and sub- 
mit to the Secretary a plan for the future 
control of the tribal property and _ service 
functions now conducted by or under the 
Supervision of the United States * * * and 
for all other matters involved in the with- 
arawal of Federal supervision.” 

With regard to taxes, the act specifically 
Provides: 

“SEC. 9.No distributions of the assets 
made under the provisions of this Act shall 
be subject to any Federal or State income 
tax; Provided, That so much of any cash 
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distribution made hereunder as consists of 
a@ share in any interest earned on funds de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
pursuant to the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1952 (65 Stat. 736, 754), shall not by 
virtue of this Act be exempt from individual 
income tax in the hands of the recipients 
for the year in which paid. Following any 
distribution of assets made under the pro- 
\isions of this Act, such assets and any in- 
come derived therefrom in the hands of any 
individual, or any corporation or organiza- 
tion as provided in section 8 of this Act, 
shall be subject to the same taxes, State and 
Federal, as in the case of non-Indians, ex- 
cept that any valuation for purposes of Fed- 
eral income tax on gains or losses shall take 
as a basis of the particular taxpayer the 
value of the property on the date title is 
transferred by the United States pursuant to 
section 8 of this Act.” 

Chapter 34 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, sections 4301 through 4384, imposes 
certain documentary stamp taxes on the is- 
suance and transfer of capital stock and 
certificates of indebtedness by a corporation, 
sales or transfers of capital stock and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of a corporation, and 
conveyance of real estate. 

These specific taxes involve from $30,000 
to $86,000 of cost to the tribe, depending of 
course on the final form the new corporation 
is organized. This phase of taxation was 
overlooked in the original termination legis- 
lation. At the time termination was con- 
sidered by the Congress, it was not known 
what form of organization was to be created, 
therefore, it appears the tribe in its infant 
stage may be amenable to such described 
taxes. 

It is to the best interest of the Govern- 
ment and the Menominee Indians, as well 
as the State of Wisconsin, that tax relief 
contained in this bill will give the new 
tribal organization some assurance of suc- 
cess, since the immediate termination impact 
will greatly affect tribal and economic 
stability. 





AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT UP- 
DATED INTERNAL SECURITY 
MANUAL AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a concurrent 
resolution to authorize printing of an 
up-dated version of the Internal Se- 
curity Manual. 

As my colleagues will recall, I spon- 
sored, in 1953, the publication of an 
original manual. Revised in 1955, it has 
proved an extremely valuable com- 
pendium of Federal statutes, Executive 
orders, and congressional resolutions re- 
lating to the internal security of the 
United States. Over the years, it has 
been utilized by Government agencies, 
business firms, attorneys, teachers, 
writers, and many others concerned with 
the problems of internal security. 

We recognize, of course, that internal, 
as well as external, security continues to 
be a major challenge. 

The oft-quoted adage “the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance” is as mean- 
ingful, if not more so, in 1960 as it was 
at any other time in our history. 

On the domestic front, communism, 
the deadly enemy of freedom, attempts 
to carry on clandestine activities behind 
many masks, including seemingly harm- 
less and sometimes meritorious organiza- 
tions, drives, and other movements. 
Not exclusively a military effort of “kill 
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off” freedom, the antifreedom activities 
include such fields as industry, agricul- 
ture, atomic energy, educational and 
cultural activities, and other areas to 
undermine our progress, spread the can- 
cerous Communist ideology, and gen- 
erally weaken our free way of life. 

To counter these activities, we have a 
system of laws, regulations, and Federal 
orders to prevent such actions, and, if 
discovered, punish the perpetrators. 

The Internal Security Manual, a com- 
pendium of these statutes, has proved to- 
be helpful to individuals and agencies 
working in this field. 

Recognizing the value of the previous 
editions of the manual, I requested the 
American Law Division of the Library 
of Congress to revise this handy, useful 
booklet. Through the cooperative, con- 
structive efforts of the Library, the re- 
vision is now complete. 

At this time, I should like particularly 
to commend Mrs. Mollie Z. Margolin, 
attorney adviser of the American Law 
Division, for her splendid work in ex- 
peditiously carrying out the long, com- 
plex, and exacting task of updating the 
manual. 

The availability of this fine publica- 
tion, for which there is constant de- 
mand, even though previous printings 
have long been exhausted, for internal 
security purposes, would, I believe, serve 
the overall public interest. 

Consequently, I am urging approval of 
the concurrent resolution authorizing 
the publication of 5,000 copies of the 
manual. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the concurrent resolution printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 96) was received and referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istzation; and, under the rule, the con- 
current resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed as a Senate document a revised edi- 
tion of the Internal Security Manual; and 
that five thousand additional copies be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have had correspondence with the De- 
partment of Defense regarding black 
market currency operations of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel stationed in Turkey. 
Members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations have had an opportunity to 
discuss this matter informally with Gen- 
eral Norstad, the Commander in Chief 
of U.S. forces in Europe. 

I shall say no more about the Turkish 
matter now except to say that what I 
have learned so far points to a very 
important problem in our foreign repre- 
sentation. U.S. personnel, civilian and 
military, are serving all over the world. 
When they conduct improper currency 
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transactions or improperly sell personal 
property in such a way as tc violate 
local law or U.S. Government regula- 
tions, our country is placed in disrepute. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
will be going into this subject soon in 
connection with the mutual security 
legislation. For the convenience of the 
committee I submit an amendment to 
S. 3058, the administration’s proposed 
Mutual Security Act of 1960, dealing with 
the subjects of disposal of personal prop- 
erty and of black market currency trans- 
actions abroad. 

My amendment will provide a remedy, 
I think, for one cause of black market 
currency dealings. U.S. Government 
employees are supposed to exchange 
the dollars which they receive for salary 
and allowances at Government disburs- 
ing offices abroad. This procedure for 
acquiring local currency which they 
need to pay their local expenses is re- 
quired so that their dollars will be ex- 
changed at the legal rate of exchange 
instead of some black market rate inside 
or outside of the country. Experience 
has shown that in some countries the 
procedures which I have mentioned 
either are difficult to enforce or they 
have not been adequately enforced. One 
solution is to require some portion of 
salaries and allowances to be paid in 
local currency, thus reducing the poten- 
tial for speculation. 

My amendment would give the Am- 
bassador authority, when he determines 
that the achievement of U.S. foreign 
policy objectives in a country requires 
it, to issue regulations of uniform appli- 
cability to all Government empioyees 
regarding their disposal of personal 
property and regarding the extent to 
which their pay and allowances received 
in that country must be paid in local 
currency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this amendment may be printed 
in the ReEcorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

On page 8, after line 2, insert the following: 

“(d) Amend section 523, which relates to 
coordination with foreign policy, by adding 
the following new subsection: 

“*(d) Whenever the Chief of the United 
States diplomatic mission in a country deter- 
mines that the achievement of United States 
foreign policy objectives there requires it, 
he may issue regulations of uniform appli- 
cability to all officers and employees of the 
United States Government and of contrac- 
tors with the United States Government 
governing the extent to which their pay and 
allowances received in that country shall be 
paid in local currency. Notwithstanding any 
other law, United States Government agen- 
cies are authorized and directed to comply 
with such regulations.’ ” 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS— 
AMENDMENT 
Mr. ERVIN submitted an amendment, 

intended to be proposed by him, to the 
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amendment proposed by Mr. Javits and 
Mr. Crark to the bill (H.R. 8315) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army to 
lease a portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to 
Stella Reorganized Schools R-I, Mis- 
souri, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 





CIVIL ACTIONS FOR REVIEW OF AD- 
MINISTRATIVE DETERMINATIONS 
AS TO USE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
FOR GRAZING PURPOSES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senators BIBLE, CANNON, Moss, BENNETT, 
Murray, MANSFIELD, ENGLE, and ALLOTT 
may be added as additional cosponsors 
of the bill (S. 3174) to authorize civil 
actions for the review of administrative 
determinations as to the use of lands of 
the United States for grazing purposes 
to be instituted in judicial districts in 
which such lands are situated, and for 
other purposes, introduced by me, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK], on March 10, 1960. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Invocation; article by Sol Padlibsky, pub- 
lished in the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail 
of March 21, 1960; and address by Senator 
RANDOLPH, at the Israel 12th anniversary 
dinner, sponsored by the Charleston Com- 
mittee for State of Israel Bonds, on March 
20, 1960, in Charleston, W. Va. 





SENATORS DESIGNATED TO SERVE 
ON COMMITTEE ON PEACEFUL 
USES OF OUTER SPACE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
notified recently that there was contem- 
plated the creation of a Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. That 
committee is sponsored by the United 
Nations. Two Senators were to be desig- 
nated, one from each side, to serve on 
that committee. It was my pleasure to 
suggest, for that purpose, Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, Of Maine, and 
the majority leader suggested Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut. 

I wish to say, in connection with this 
proposal, which has been submitted to 
the State Department by the Vice Presi- 
dent, that I am intensely proud of the 
fact that Senator SmitTH, of Maine, was 
willing to assume this responsibility. 
She presently serves on the Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Sciences Committee, and 
she has been for a long time a member 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate. She has indeed rendered yeo- 
man service in this field, and has done 
it courageously. 

In her capacity on this special com- 
mittee, she will serve as a sort of ad- 
viser, and I am confident she will render 
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excellent service. So I am proud indeed 
that she will accept this preferment, and 
I am glad I had the opportunity to sug- 
gest her name. 





DEATH OF BISHOP CARROLL OF 
THE DIOCESE OF ALTOONA AND 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Pennsy]- 
vania and, indeed, the Nation, have lost 
a distinguished spiritual leader with the 
death of Bishop Carroll of the diocese of 
Altoona and Jchnstown. A member of 
a family which has given the church 
three extraordinary leaders, Bishop Car- 
roll, like his brothers, brought to his 
work a combination of humanitarian 
warmth and dedicated vigor. 

As assistant general secretary and 
then general secretary of the Nationa] 
Catholic Welfare Conference, he became 
the friend cf many Members of Congress 
and executive branch leaders, and was 
an important contributor to national 
progress in fields like immigration, edu- 
cation, and family life. His remarkable 
record of accomplishment in Altoona— 
adding a dozen new parishes to the dio- 
cese and many new schools and directing 
the restoration of the cathedral, in only 
a little over a year—indicates the zeal 
with which he customarily worked. 

Bishop Carroll's absence will be griev- 
ously felt, and he will be mourned both 
by churchmen and the laiety to whom 
he gave so much devotion throughout 
his career of service. 





LENDING CAPACITY OF BANKS AND 
TREASURY BILL RATE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the REcorp two articles, 
one from the Wall Street Journal of 
March 21, 1960, entitled ‘“‘Lending Ca- 
pacity of Banks Raised Sharply in 
Week,” and, second, an article from the 
New York Times of March 22, 1960, en- 
titled “Bill Rate Takes Third Hard Fall.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 21, 

1960] 

LENDING CAPACITY OF BANKS RAISED SHARPLY 
IN WEEK—RESERVE SYSTEM’S INCREASE OF 
$254.6 MILLION IN TREASURY BILL PUR- 
CHASES CITED—LOANS ROSE $345 MILLION 


New YorK.—The Federal Reserve System 
sharply expanded the lending capacity of 
the Nation's banks in the week ended 
Wednesday, according to figures released by 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

A chief factor in boosting the banks’ re- 
serves—which govern their lending ability— 
was a big, $254.6 million increase Wednesday 
in the Federal Reserve System's holdings of 
U.S. Treasury bills. 

Federal Reserve purchases of Government 
securities, usually Treasury bills, tend to 
pump up bank reserves because the System 
pays the sellers by check which they deposit 
in their bank accounts. As a result, the 
banks on Wednesday were under less pres- 
sure than at the end of any weekly reporting 
period in the past 13 months. 

The New York Federal Reserve Bank also 
reported business loans at New York City 
banks in the week ended Wednesday rose 
$345 million—evidently spurred by borrow- 
ings to meet March 15 income tax payments. 
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The sharp improvement in the banks’ re- 


sitions likely aided banks in meet- 

oy the increased loan demand during the 
week, observers noted. 

The $345 million increase in business loans 

at the 15 largest New York City banks com- 

ed with a drop of $30 million the previous 


aa and a rise of about $177 million in 


the comparable 1959 week. , 

The big increase in business loans in the 
statement week raised the total of such bor- 
rowings on the books of the New York banks 
to $10,714 million—a rise of $84 million so 
far this year. It was the first week so far 
this year that total business loans have 
topped the loan level at the start of the year. 
In the comparable 1959 period, business bor- 
rowings were Still $175 million below the 
total at the begining of the year. 

Stepped-up borrowings by metal and metal 
products companies, public utilities and 
transportation concerns and tobacco com- 
panies accounted largely for the business 
loan rise in the week ended Wednesday. 

In the two statement weeks prior to the 
March 15 tax payment date, New York busi- 
ness loans showed a net rise of $315 million, 
slightly more than the $276 million increase 
in the comparable 2 weeks of last year. 

Borrowings by nonbank financial insti- 
tutions, such as commercial and sales finance 
companies, also rose sharply in the week 
ended Wednesday at New York City banks, 
climbing $182 million, compared with a drop 
of $156 million the previous week. Borrow- 
ings by these companies totaled $1,859 mil- 
lion on Wednesday, about $21 million under 
the level at the start of this year. Com- 
parable 1959 figures are not available due 
to a change in Federal Reserve reporting 
methods last July 1. 

The lending capacity of the Nation’s com- 
mercial banks is governed by their reserves— 
a specified portion of deposits which they 
must keep in cash at Federal Reserve banks 
plus a part of the cash in their own vaults. 
On a given day, some banks may have re- 
serves which exceed their legal require- 
ments while others may have to borrow from 
Federal Reserve banks to meet requirements. 

When total borrowings are greater than 
total excess reserves—as has been the case 
for more than a year—it means the banking 
system as a whole has gone into debt to the 
Federal Reserve to make some loans. 

On Wednesday, net borrowed reserves-—— 
borrowings less excess reserves——plunged to 
only $11 million from $623 million the pre- 
vious Wednesday, revised from the $612 mil- 
lion previously announced. It was the low- 
est level for net borrowed reserves since Feb- 
ruary 18, 1959, when the Nation’s banking 
system had net free reserves of $3 million. 

Accounting for the substantial easing on 
reserves Wednesday to Wednesday was the 
increase in Federal Reserve holdings of 
Treasury bills as well as a rise of $360 million 
in the “float’—checks delayed in collection 
for which member banks automatically re- 
ceive Federal Reserve credit. 

On an average day in the week ended 
Wednesday, net borrowed reserves rose 
slightly to $240 million from $230 million on 
an average day the previous week, revised 
from the $219 million previously reported. 
This was still well under the level of net 
borrowed reserves that has prevailed in re- 
cent months. During January and Febru- 
ary, for example, average net borrowed re- 
Serves generally ranged from $300 million to 
more than $500 million. 

A tightening factor on bank reserves on an 
average day during the week was a drop of 
$180 million in the “float” from the previous 
Week. But this was largely offset by an in- 
crease of $174 million in Federal Reserve 
holdings of Government securitics. 

Uncle Sam's gold stock, which has declined 
$47 million so far this year through sales to 
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foreign government buyers, held unchanged 
in the week ended Wednesday at $19,409 mil- 
lion, Federal Reserve figures showed. 





[From the New York Times, Mar. 22, 1960] 


BILL RaTE TAKES THIRD HARD FALL—91-Day 
AVERAGE Is 3.033 PERCENT—182-Day LEVEL 
3.176 PERCENT, THE LOWEST IN A YEAR— 
CEILING SEEN REMAINING—-SENATOR PRE-= 
DICTS REPEAL WILL Not WIN, IN VIEW OF 
RECENT INTEREST DIPs 


WASHINGTON. March 21.—The Treasury bill 
rate took another dive this week, the Treas- 
ury reported tonight. 

It was the third straight week of large de- 
clines, and brought the 91-day bill rate to 
within a hair’s breadth of 3 percent; 3 weeks 
ago it was about 4!4 percent. 

The average discount rate on $1,200 mil- 
lion of 91-day bills auctioned today fell to 
3.033 percent, compared with 3.451 percent 
last week. This week's rate was the lowest 
since last May 25, when it was 2.878 percent. 

The average discount rate on $400 million 
of 182-day bills was 3.176 percent, compared 
with 3.619 percent last week. This week's 
rate was the lowest in almost exactly a year. 
The bills of March 24 last year sold at a 
discount rate of 3.093 percent. 


CUT IN SUPPLY NOTED 


Money market sources said one factor con- 
tributing to the sharp decline in bill rates 
may be the impending reduction in the sup- 
ply of bills by $4 billion tomorrow, when 
that amount of tax anticipation bills ma- 
tures. Some will be turned in for cash, 
which will in turn probably be invested in 
outstanding bills. 

However, the decline in bill rates has been 
so great that purely technical factors such 
as this could not account for all of it. One 
possibility is that the decline reflects an in- 
crease in funds available for investing stem- 
ming from a switch of Federal Reserve pol- 
icy toward less restraint. 

Weekly banking figures for the last 2 
weeks have shown a condition of less re- 
straint. This could be temporary, but there 
is some reason to believe that the Federal 
Reserve has decided to ease the pressure for 
a while. 

Today, in the Senate, Senator Pau. H. 
Douc tas, Democrat, of Illinois, said the recent 
reduction of interest rates, on long-term as 
well as short-term securities, meant that the 
request of the administration for repeal of 
the interest rate ceiling on long-term bonds 
will not be granted. 


BIG SAVING CLAIMED 

Senator Douctas said the resistance of 
Democrats in Congress to the proposal had 
meant and would mean a saving of hundreds 
of millions of dollars in future interest pay- 
ments by the Treasury. 

The Senator said he took great pleasure in 
the decline in interest rates, but experienced 
great pain at the killing made by investors 
from the concurrent rise in bond prices. 

Today's tenders for 9-day bills totaled 
$1,953,990.000, of which $1,200,163,000 was ac- 
cepted, including $304,205,000 accepted on a 
noncompetitive basis. The high bid was 
99.241 for a discount rate of 3.003 percent, 
the low was 99.220 for a discount rate of 
3.086 percent and the average was 99.233 for 
a discount rate of 3.033 percent. The aver- 
age discount rate was equivalent to a yield 
to investors of 3.10 percent on the basis of 
a 365-day year. Of the amount bid for at 
the low price, 65 percent was accepted. In 
the New York Federal Reserve district, 
tenders totaled $1,366,580,000, of which 
$712,637,000 was accepted. 

Tenders for the 182-day bills totaled 
$719,089,000, of which $400,075,000 was ac- 
cepted, including $63,553,000 accepted on a 
noncompetitive basis. The high bid was 
98.418 for a discount rate cf 3.129 percent, 
the low was 98.352 for a discount rate of 
3.260 percent and the average was 98 395 for 
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a discount rate of 3.176 percent. The aver- 
age discount rate was the equivalent of a 

yield to investors of 3.27 percent on the basis 

of a 365-day year. Of the amount bid for at 

the low price, 7 percent was accepted. In 

the New York Federal Reserve district, 

tenders totaled $549,152,000, of which $259,- 

688,000 was accepted. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, these 
two articles deal again with the problem 
of easing the money rate, and the ap- 
pearance of an increasing lack of neces- 
sity to remove the 4'4-percent interest 
ceiling. One of the questions raised is 
whether the Federal Reserve Board has 
really changed its policy and is now pre- 
pared to promote an easing in the money 
market which would carry with it a de- 
crease in interest rates. 

While all cf this has been going on, 
the yields on Government securities have 
been shrinking, and we are getting closer 
and closer to a situation where there can 
be really no sensible excuse for the Treas- 
ury Department’s not attempting to float 
an issue of long-term Government bonds. 
In fact, I understand that on the 30th 
of this month an announcement will be 
made as to how $2 billion of the out- 
standing debt will be refinanced. I hope 
very much that the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve Board will 
get together to decide to issue long-term 
bonds which, under current yields, could 
be done easily now under the terms and 
conditions outlined by the Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In particular, I 
hope the Federal Reserve Board will 
come out of the smoke-filled room 
and let the American people know 
whether it intends to carry forward the 
tight-money, high-interest-rate policy, 
or, as the indications seem to be, it is 
going to ease it, which certainly should 
have happened a long time ago. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak on 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 





RESEARCH IN MARINE SCIENCES— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MAGNU- 
SON 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 17, at the invitation of the Frank- 
lin Institute, which maintains research 
laboratories and a remarkable museum 
of science and industry in Philadelphia, 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Washington {Mr. MaGcnuson], was 
honor guest at a reception and dinner 
and delivered the institute’s annual 
Philip C. Staples lecture. ‘ 

The Senator from Washington spoke 
on “Research in the Marine Sciences,” 
a topic suggested by the institute, which 
has evinced marked interest in S. 2692, 
introduced by the Senator, which would 
establish a comprehensive 10-year pro- 
gram of oceanographic research and 
surveys. 

I, my distinguished colieague from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. Scott], the New Jer- 
sey Senators, and nine other Members 
of the Senate are cosponsors of this pro- 
posed legislation, designed to meet a 
pressing scientific need which has been 
aggravated by the massive efforts which 
Soviet Russia and several other nations 
are undertaking in this field. 
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The Franklin Institute, I may add, was 
founded in 1824 as a memorial to the 
great statesman and scientist who, 
among his many other notable achieve- 
ments, pioneered the science of ocea- 
nography in America. Benjamin Frank- 
lin directed the first detailed study of 
the Gulf Stream, advanced theories on 
the causes and movements of our violent 
coastal storms which have proven re- 
markably sound, and extended his ma- 
rine studies even to the farming of 
oysters. 

Mr. President, the Franklin Institute is 
to be commended for its interest in 
oceanography, and for selecting as its 
1960 Philip C. Staples lecture my col- 
league from the State of Washington 
who has given so much of his time and 
thought to the expansion of our Govern- 
ment’s activities in marine research and 
in support of the aquatic sciences. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of the Senator from Washington 
before the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania on February 17 be 
printed in the REeEcorp. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

RESEARCH IN THE MARINE SCIENCES 


(By Senator WaRREN G. MAGNUSON before the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, February 
17, 1960) 

President LePage, members of the Franklin 
Institute and their guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is an honor and a privilege to be 
with you tonight and to meet so many dis- 
tinguished scientists, science students and 
patrons of the sciences. 

I must confess that I accepted your kind 
invitation with some trepidation. Talks I 
have made from time to time during my 
Public career have been called many things, 
but this is the first time they have been 
billed as a lecture. Tomorrow, when my col- 
leagues in the Senate ask what I did tonight, 
and I tell them I was in Philadelphia deliv- 
ering a science lecture, they will say: ‘Come 
again. Surely you can give us a more likely 
story than that.” 

It would indeed be presumptuous of me 
to discuss the scientific aspects of oceanog- 
raphy. I am sure that most of you in this 
audience know far more marine science than 
I do. So I shall talk about the role of the 
Federal Government in this field—what it is 
doing in marine research, what many of us 
in the U.S. Senate think it should be 
doing, why we think the way we dv, and 
what we are proposing Congress do to assure 
expansion of the marine sciences. 

First, let us consider what business the 
Government may have in the field of scien- 
tific research, particularly basic scientific re- 
search. All of us agree that maximum scien- 
tific achievement requires great scientific 
freedom and a minimum of Government di- 
rection and control. 

I recall that the question of Government 
involvement in basic research was raised 
when, in 1937, I introduced the bill to estab- 
lish a National Cancer Institute, the first leg- 
islation of this kind to be enacted by the 
Federal Government. Today we have seven 
National Institutes of Health, all doing splen- 
did work in medical research. The question 
of Government participation in research de- 
signed to alleviate the afflictions that beset 
mankind appears to have been resolved. 

The question again was raised when, in 
1945, I introduced the first bill to create a 
National Science Foundation. This bill au- 
thorized and directed the Foundation to en- 
courage and support basic research and edu- 
cation in the sciences. The Government had 
never entered the field of basic research 
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before. Dr. Vannevar Bush worked with me 
on this legislation and assisted in its draft- 
ing. It required 5 years to convince Congress 
and the administration that we needed a Na- 
tional Science Foundation, but we finally suc- 
ceeded. Today, although the agency cer- 
tainly has proved its value and is being 
continually expanded, there are some people 
who question the Government’s support of 
basic research. 

Research that has immediate and demon- 
strable application appears easier to advocate 
successfully than does research that prom- 
ises general gains at some undetermined 
time in the future. Yet we know there must 
be a foundation of basic scientific knowledge 
before we can anticipate effective applica- 
tion. 

Why must the Federal Government invest 
in science? 

One reason is that we are living in a scien- 
tific age. Our security, health, welfare, econ- 
omy—perhaps our very survival as a free na- 
tion—depends on keeping abreast in science 
with the other great powers. 

A second reason is that national benefits 
accrue from expanded scientific research far 
outweighing the costs, and where there is a 
national benefit I feel there is a national 
duty to support such research. 

A third reason is that scientific research in 
many fields is today too costly for most pri- 
vate or State institutions and laboratories 
to undertake to the extent the demands and 
tensions of these times require without the 
assistance of the Federal Government. 

Government grants to these laboratories 
and institutions assure that the required re- 
search will be done where effective results 
can best be accomplished. 

That is the theory behind the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, and it is the 
basic theory of the proposed Marine Sciences 
and Research Act. 

For many years basic research in the ma- 
rine sciences was conducted in the United 
States in institutions privately endowed or 
as an activity of State universities and col- 
leges. 

The scientists in these institutions did a 
magnificent job. They are still doing a 
magnificent job although their funds and 
facilities have become increasingly strained 
as the job has grown to an enormity un- 
dreamed a few years back. 

Interest of the Federal Government in the 
oceans was limited almost exclusively to 
studies that would safeguard and improve 
surface navigation. To this end Congress in 
1807 established a Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
restricting its marine jurisdiction to the edge 
of the Continental Shelf. That provision 
remains unchanged today. I have legislation 
pending to remove this archaic structure and 
permit the Coast and Geodetic Survey to 
probe the deep and open seas. We certainly 
should make maximum use of all the 
ships and skilled manpower we have. 

From 1843 until his death in 1867, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey was headed by Dr. 
Alexander Dallas Bache, a great grandson 
of Benjamin Franklin, for whom your in- 
stitute is named. Dr. Bache, I am told, also 
for many years directed the research activi- 
ties of this institute. He had a profound 
interest in the oceans as did his great grand- 
father. 

The US. Navy, to meet its own particular 
needs, in 1930 set up a Hydrographic Office to 
conduct surveys desired by that Department. 
This Office has made valuable contributions 
to the Navy in the area in which it operates. 

World War II demonstrated that surveys 
are not enough, that all marine sciences are 
important to naval operations, offensive or 
defensive, and that they are particularly vital 
to submarine operation, antisubmarine war- 
fare, mine warfare, and amphibious warfare. 

Modern naval warfare, so much of it con- 
ducted beneath the surface of the oceans, 
requires broad knowledge of bottom topog- 
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raphy, sound velocities, subsurface tempera. 
tures and currents, biological activity, ny. 
clear components, ambient noise, and ocean 
sediments. 

Even now the Navy admits a significant 
lack of this knowledge in the North Pacific, 
the Northeast Atlantic, the Pacific Ocean, 
and many other areas. 

The chemistry of the oceans must be 
known at varying depths and samples taken 
for nitrates, oxygen, salinities, and phos. 
phates. We should learn much more than 
we know now about magnetism and gravities 
in the ocean, about wave motion, and about 
the mineral treasures of the sea. 

Congress, recognizing the increasing role of 
science in national defense, in 1946 created 
an Office of Naval Research. ONR was given 
authority to conduct research and develop- 
ment work both in Government facilities 
and through contracts with individuals and 
educational and scientific institutions. The 
latter grant was based on the premise re- 
ferred to earlier in my remarks that basic 
research, as distinguished from applied, could 
best be done in an academic environment. 

ONR also was directed by Congress to pro- 
mote and encourage initiation, planning, and 
coordination of naval research, and given au- 
thority to make ships available to oceano- 
graphic institutions, or to assist in financing 
operations of the research ships these insti- 
tutions already had and would make use of 
in contract programs. 

These research contracts were and are from 
year to year dependent on allocations from 
the annual naval budget. Demands for 
naval hardware and fleet operations are such 
that ONR almost invariably finds itself 
pushed to the foot of the lineup at the 
budget table. 

Science suffers, all marine sciences suffer, 
under this procedure. A comprehensive, 
long-range program of oceanographic re- 
search and surveys, approved by Congress and 
directed by statute, is necessary to correct it. 

Ocean research is done from ships, To 
quote from an official Navy publication only 
about $11,500,000 was spent in support of 
ships working on the Navy’s research pro- 
gram in the 11 years immediately following 
ONR’s creation, or an average of slightly over 
$1 million a year. 

In fiscal 1959 the Navy increased this 
amount to approximately $2,500,000 and in 
fiscal 1960 to about $3,500,000, a total of $17,- 
500,000 in 13 years. This does not buy much 
ocean research. 

I do not have the figures for other agencies 
but none are doing more work in the marine 
sciences than the Navy. 

Our research fleet consists of old, slow, 
relatively small vessels inadequate in labora- 
tory space and in accommodations for scien- 
tists, operationally inefficient and uneco- 
nomic. Average age of the ships is 24 years 
and the youngest was built 11 years ago. 

With the exception of the 298-ton Atlantis, 
built in 1931, all are reconversions—recon- 
verted tugs, trawlers, draggers, and surplus 
auxiliary naval craft, a motley assortment 
of marine has-beens ill-suited for their 
present vital mission. 

No replacement of these old ships has been 
made to date, although Congress last year 
appropriated funds for two new vessels. Nor 
has there been any replacement of survey 
ships in more than a decade although most 
of these ships have been found “obsolete, 
overage, inefficient, or a combination of 
these” by an interdepartmental inspection 
board. Nor has there been any replacement 
of fisheries research vessels, although the fleet 
has been reduced by the withdrawal of sev- 
eral ships from service because they were no 
longer safe or seaworthy. 

Marine scientists tell me we have a 25-year 
replacement program to accomplish within 
the next 10 years. 

Let us hope that we are given that much 
time. 
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rine laboratory facilities are, ton 
t part, equally inadequate, althoug 
port auaie made last year by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to several institu- 
tions for biological laboratories will ease the 
situation somewhat in those institutions. 

Our museums, like the laboratories, lack 
funds for necessary taxonomic and classifica- 
tion work and are cramped for space. Pro- 
vision for new ships and laboratories is made 
in S. 2692, the proposed Marine Sciences and 
Research Act, and I hope to include in the 
pill a provision to assist the Smithsonian 
Institution, and through it other repositories, 
in housing marine specimens and for tax- 
onomy. 

Marine research has lagged, and because it 
has lagged there has been little incentive for 
young students in our universities to study 
and train to become marine scientists. The 
result is a shortage of oceanographers. 

This is bad news when we note what 
other countries are doing, among them Soviet 
Russia. 

Congress first became fully aware of our 
lag in oceanographic research at about the 
same time we discovered we had been lagging 
in our space program. 

The shock of the latter realization, how- 
ever, perhaps was more dramatic. We can 
see the mcon but we cannot see the bottom 
of the ocean. For a number of years we had 
been spending several hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually—leisurely and all over 
the lot, so to speak, in the blind assumption 
that no nation could seriously challenge us 
in any science field—on various space efforts, 
and then Russia launched her sputniks. 

We have been following about the same 
pattern in oceanography. 

When sputnik was launched many of us 
wondered why we had been lagging and why 
there was so little coordination of our space 
effort. A Special Committee on Space and 
Aeronautics was created in the Senate for 
the purpose of bringing about coordination 
of space activities through appropriate legis- 
lation. This committee, of which I was a 
member, drafted the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act and established the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The special committee has since been re- 
placed in the Senate by a standing Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 
Many of us on the first committee serve on 
the present committee. 

We are now appropriating a billion dollars 
a year for development and research in the 
space sciences, exclusive of military applica- 
tions. But, because we were lagging in this 
field when sputnik was launched, we still lag. 
Those of us on appropriations committees in 
Congress are well aware that it is a great 
deal more expensive to try to catch up with 
a program than to be on top of the program 
from the beginning. It will cost billions to 
do now what could have been done with 
millions a few years back, but we must catch 
up. 

In my opinion our lag in marine research 
can be as fatal to our welfare and security 
as failure to match Russia in space research 
and development. 

When the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences was set up I rather hoped 
that it would consider the scientific problems 
of inner space—represented by the oceans 
and the earth beneath them—as well as those 
of outer space, and I regrét that it has not 
done so. 

It has now become a cliche but the facts 
are that we know more today about the 
hind side of the moon than we do about 
most of the ocean bottom. 

I have sometimes, in the absence of Chair- 
man LYNDON JOHNSON, opened sessions of 
the committee by saying: “The committee 
On space and depth will please come to or- 
der.” Mention of depth used to draw a 
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chuckle. It doesn’t any more. Our lag in 
the marine sciences is now a serious, a very 
serious matter. 

We are investing more in space research in 
a week than we do in ocean research in an 
entire year. 

The oceans cover 72 percent of the earth’s 
surface, an area nine times greater than 
that of the moon. 

They are where life on this planet orig- 
inated. 

They control, in a very large measure, our 
weather and climate. 

They are the last open range for future 
protein foods. 

They are the vast repository for wastes 
and sediments, organic and inorganic, of a 
billion years, and hold untold wealth in 
minerals and fossil fuels. 

The major highways of international com- 
merce, they hold the key to the free world 
alliance. They intervene between ourselves 
and 57 other nations of the free world. 

Trade, commerce, and in large measure 
the economy of these nations is largely de- 
pendent on Keeping the oceans open. 

In contrast, no ocean separates Soviet 
Russia from any of her Communist satel- 
lites, nor is she dependent on ocean trans- 
portation for raw materials. 

Despite this fact, Russia today has em- 
barked on an unprecedented research pro- 
gram, the most extensive in world history. 

The Soviet oceanographic research effort 
far surpasses that of the entire free world. 

The Soviet oceanographic fieet, in num- 
bers of ships, in tonnage, and in laboratories 
and accommodations for marine scientists, 
surpasses that of the free world. 

The Russians have built and are build- 
ing ships solely for marine research; float- 
ing scientific laboratories they have been 
called. One of them, the 5,960-ton Mik- 
hail Lomonosov, visited New York City last 
September. Its mission this spring and sum- 
mer is to study the Gulf Stream which sweeps 
along our Atlantic coast. A 5,546-ton re- 
search vessel, the Vityaz, previously visited 
San Francisco and Honolulu, after charting 
our Pacific coast. It is now working in the 
Indian Ocean where we have no research 
ships at all and never have had. Soviet ships 
equipped for aerological, meteorological, and 
oceanographic research combined have re- 
placed the Vityaz in the Pacific. 

The Lomonosov and the Vityaz have ac- 
commodations for more scientists than have 
all of the U.S. research ships, and they are 
younger than any U.S. research ship. The 
former is 2 years old. Russia claims three 
more like it are being built. 

Soviet fishing fleets in both the Atlantic 
and Pacific, in addition to having scientists 
aboard, have been found to possess “ca- 
pabilities for other than routine fishing op- 
erations,” to quote a guarded report in a 
recent issue of U.S. Naval Institute proceed- 
ings. 

“Soviet effort in oceanography is massive, 
of high caliber, and is designed to estab- 
lish and demonstrate world leadership,” 
Adm. John T. Hayward, Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations, has told Congress. 

Soviet Russia's top 10 research ships—and 
this is only a fraction of her oceanographic 
fleet—displace 52,106 tons. Ocean-going 
ships of the U.S. research fleet displace a 
total of 7,260 tons. 

The Soviet Government employs 800 pro- 
fessional oceanographers, of whom a ma- 
jority are on sea duty aboard Russia’s float- 
ing laboratories. The United States has 
about 500 oceanographers, of whom only a 
minority are at sea at any given time. Our 
entire research fleet has accommodations for 
only 125 oceanographers and the ships of this 
fleet are engaged only in part-time ocean op- 
erations. 

We lag in ships, ship operations. scienti- 
fic manpower. and in the education and 
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training of marine scientists. To meet Rus- 
sia’s challenge we should, within the next 
10 years, double the number of marine 
biologists, physicists, chemists, and geolo- 
gists. We can meet Russia’s challenge by 
adopting a constructive, long-range program 
which would cost us about $60 million an- 
nually for thé next 10 years, or approxi- 
mately 6 percent of what we are currently 
spending for space research exclusive, as I 
have stated, of military applications. 

This is what a number of Senators, of 
whom I am one, propose in S. 2692, the ma- 
rine sciences and research bill, which would 
authorize a sustained, coordinated, 10-year 
program, a program that would ultimately 
reimburse the Government far more than its 
investment in this field of science. 

It would not be a crash program such as 
Russia is undertaking but a consistent, ex- 
panding, balanced program in which many 
agencies of the Government would partici- 
pate. 

Why, one may ask, has Russia embarked on 
a gigantic crash program? Why should her 
scientific effort in the field of oceanography 
be excelled only by her effort to conquer 
space? 

An answer is that Russia seeks to domi- 
nate the world and to achieve this goal she 
must control the oceans. Her entire naval 
construction program since World War II 
has been directed to this end. Her oceano- 
graphic research program has been directed 
to this end. Russia's fleet of 500 submarines 
is the largest any nation has ever possessed, 
either in peace or war, and 12 times larger 
than that of Hitler’s Germany at the begin- 
ning of World War II. 

Russia’s submarine fleet, like her oceano- 
graphic research fleet, surpasses that of the 
entire free world. Today she is the world’s 
greatest undersea power. In addition to 
building up her own subsurface fleet, she has 
supplied enough submarines to Communist 
China to place that country fourth in sub- 
marine strength and significantly she is also 
supplying Red China with ocean research 
ships. 

Eariy in my remarks I pointed out that, 
to quote a U.S. Navy publication, “‘ssubma- 
rines cannot function properly in strategic 
areas without adequate knowledge of cur- 
rents, bottom topography, sound velocities, 
ocean temperatures, and weather.” It was 
further cited that our own Nation is present- 
ly ill-equipped to supply this knowledge be- 
cause we lack the ships for more than a 
limited and sporadic program. 

Russia has the research ships and ma- 
rine scientists to provide the knowledge com- 
manders of her submarine fleets seek, and the 
knowledge also which those who command 
her surface fleet wish to have, for many 
marine studies also affect surface operation. 

It may not be generally known that Rus- 
sia also has carried on an extensive con- 
struction program of surface warships in 
recent years. With the exception of aircraft 
carriers she has built more combatant ships 
than any nation in the world. 

The Soviets since World War II have out- 
built us in submarine tonnage 6 to 1, in 
destroyer tonnage 9 to 1, and in cruiser ton- 
nage 14 to 1, and I quote Navy figures. They 
are now slackening their cruiser construc- 
tion program to build more submarines. We 
cannot extend the ratios to 
search ships because during the postwar 
period the United States has built none at 
all. 

It is obvious, I think, that the Soviet 
objective is not only military but political, 
and in the present political phase Soviet 
research ships are playing an important role. 

Trim, white. 5,000- to 12,000-ton ships of 
the Russian oceanographic fleet are dropping 
in on ports, large or small, of the newly 
established African Republics and welcom- 
ina citizens by the thousands aboard. They 
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have done the same in the islands of the 
South Pacific, in India and Ceylon, and, 
shortly before Khrushchev’s visit there, in 
the East Indies. Port cities in South Amer- 
ica likewise have not been neglected, and 
with their advanced equipment the scientists 
on these research ships can chart the waters 
for future submarines. 

What do we have at stake in this un- 
precedented activity of an unfriendly na- 
tion? What does the free world have at 
stake? 

Russian dominion over the oceans would 
give her control of 95 percent of the earth’s 
surface and imperil the remaining 5 percent 
with ballistic missiles fired from submarines 
hovering along the Continental Shelf. 

Control of the oceans would enable the 
Communist bloc to fragmentize the free 
world alliance, cut the lifelines to the United 
States, and block the supply lines from the 
United States to our oversea allies. 

Soviet Russia then would have the power 
to terminate our assistance, both military 
and economic, to other countries at the 
whim of the Kremlin, and to bully and 
blackmail the nations to which that aid has 
gone. 

If Russia ruled the seas she could, with 
impunity, shut us off from oversea sources on 
which we are dependent in some measure for 
66 of the 77 strategic raw materials necessary 
for defense. From such sources now come 
95 percent of our tin and chrome, 90 percent 
of our antimony and cobalt, 80 percent of 
our asbestos, and 75 percent of the bauxite 
from which we produce aluminum. 

Control of the seas would enable Russia 
to interdict our commerce and that of other 
nations trading with us, and it would give 
her preferential access to the markets of 
Asia, Africa, Oceania, and South America, 
where live five-sixths of the peoples of the 
world. 

Someone may say that Soviet Russia could 
never hope to supply these markets. Per- 
haps not, but Sino-Soviet bloc trade has 
doubled in the last decade, and if Russia 
could enjoy the carrying trade alone she 
would reap profits from it, as does every 
other nation but the United States. 

Commerce and navigation are closely allied 
and both are on the threshold of a new age 
which Russia, through her oceanographic re- 
search and construction capabilities, is in a 
favorable position to exploit. 

The great carriers of the future will be 
nuclear powered and many of them will 
travel not on the surface, but under the 
surface of the sea. Many of us will live to 
see great undersea commercial carriers in 
addition to naval submarines. 

Subsurface carriers will travel faster and 
more safely, and in many areas of the world 
will be able to take much shorter routes to 
their destinations than do surface ships. 
The sea mileage from Seattle to Oslo, for 
example, will be 3,000 miles less than it is 
now when commercial submarines follow the 
path of the Nautilus and Skate under the 
arctic ice. 

Ships of the future will pass under storms, 
not through them. Like an airplane, sub- 
mersibles will be operating in a continuous 
medium and absence of wide density varia- 
tions will do away with gravity waves. 
Resistance will be much less for fast, deep- 
diving submarines than it is for surface 
ships. This will permit more efficient use 
and conservation of propulsion energy. 

Sonar and related systems will enable sub- 
marine officers to hear better and in effect 
to see farther than their counterparts on 
surface vessels. Cavitation is reduced in 
undersea operation and some marine scien- 
tists dream of a day when it may be elimi- 
nated entirely, as nature has done with the 
dolphin. 

Commercial undersea navigation will re- 
quire all the scientific knowledge and aids 
that naval undersea craft need today. The 
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Russians are making aggressive efforts to 
supply this knowledge to their own subsur- 
face mariners. One of their objectives is, 
of course, year-round navigation of the 
Northern Sea route. ; 

Russia has another important objective 
for ocean research, to increase her deep sea 
fisheries catch. Russians, with their cold 
climate, have an urgent need for high pro- 
tein foods, and her meat supply is deficient 
and probably will remain so. To offset this 
deficiency Russia has turned to the sea. 

Today Russia is operating the largest and 
most efficient fishing vessels afloat. Some 
of her huge floating combines, as they are 
called, will take as many fish in one trawl 
as our ships will catch in a month. Russia 
is operating fishing fleets off the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland and along the coast 
of Alaska, and has fisheries also in the Cen- 
tral Pacific, the mid-Atlantic, and along the 
African coast. 

Russia’s fisheries research fleet is the finest 
and largest in history and includes at least 
one submarine. All of her major fishing 
vessels carry the latest scientific equipment 
for locating rich fisheries and scientists to 
operate this equipment, so these ships sup- 
plement her research fleets. 

Our own fisheries are dwindling; our 
fisheries research is degressing, and our fish- 
eries catch is dropping every year. Our re- 
search fleet, always small and always limited 
to coastal waters, has declined in quality 
and numbers, and the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries cannot even operate all the ships 
it has because of lack of funds. 

What are we doing about the Russian 
challenge, or complex of challenges, for 
mastery of the oceans? 

A year ago the Committee on Oceanogra- 
phy of the National Academy of Sciences 
issued a report and recommended a 10-year 
program of research and surveys, ship con- 
struction and engineering, and training and 
education, designed to approximately double 
our present oceanographic effort by 1970. 

All members of this committee are scien- 
tists. All are connected with nongovern- 
mental institutions, and none of them are 
on Federal payrolls. 

All are persons of great scientific stature 
and eminent in their respective scientific 
fields. 

Separately, but at about the same time, 
the Navy Department issued a report of the 
Office of Naval Research projecting a 10- 
year program for expanded basic research 
to be undertaken by oceanographic insti- 
tutions and laboratories under contracts with 
the Navy. This report, known as the TENOC 
report, was warmly endorsed by the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh Burke. 

Members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce studied these re- 
ports and were intrigued with them. On 
June 22, I introduced a Senate resolution 
endorsing these reports and recommending 
that the basic recommendations be adopted. 
All members of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee joined in cosponsoring this resolution, 
including the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. It was cosponsored also by my col- 
league, Senator JacKSON of Washington, a 
member of the Armed Services Committee 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The resolution was reported unanimously to 
the Senate by the committee on July 13, and 
on July 15 the Senate adopted it without a 
single dissenting voice. 

This resolution outlined what should be 
done, but did not provide legislative auth- 
orization or direction. For that reason it 
was necessary to draft a bill which was 
done with the advice and counsel of ocea- 
nography committee representatives. 

This bill, cosponsored by myself and 13 
other Senators, including both Senators from 
Pennsylvania, was introduced on the final 
day of the 1959 session in order to give scien- 
tists and educators throughout the Nation 
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an opportunity to study it during the con. 
gressional recess and to present their views, 
As a result the committee has received many 
fine comments from many scientists. 

The Federal agencies to which the bi 
was sent also for comment have not been 
equally responsive, and some Government 
Officials, it is reported to me, have taken the 
view that no legislation is needed at all, 

In this connection I will refer to a letter 
from the Chief of Naval Operations, written 
to me on June 16, 1959, in which he sgaiq 
in part, and I quote: 

“The interest of the Congress in this 
vital area is timely since legislative assist. 
ance will be required if all the recommenda. 
tions of the Harrison Brown committee are 
to be implemented for a sustained 10-year 
effort.” 

Dr. Brown is chairman of the Committee 
on Oceanography, previously referred to. 

With reference to education and training 
of aquatic scientists and the Navy's par- 
ticipation in this program Admiral Burke 
said, and again I quote: 

“The expansion of curriculum and enroll. 
ment at each of these institutions represents 
a major capital venture that can quickly be- 
come a serious fiscal loss to these research 
centers if Federal support vacillates from 
year to year.” 

S. 2692 would expand the education and 
training of scientists in these institutions, 
and would expand rescarch in the oceans 
and Great Lakes, would provide ships and 
laboratories for this research and would do 
these things under a sustained 10-year pro- 

ram. 

Even in the absence of a specific bill, I 
think the interest of Congress in the Com- 
mittee on Oceanography’s report and the 
Navy’s report has been of benefit. 

As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Independent 
Offices, I took part during the last session 
of Congress in providing funds for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation with which to 
build the first U.S. ship specifically de- 
signed for ocean research in 29 years. It 
will displace 1,040 tons and have accommo- 
dations for 19 scientists. 

Although contracts have not yet been let 
for construction of this vessel, I have pro- 
posed that it be named the Benjamin Frank- 
lin in honor of the scientist and statesman 
who very properly, in my opinion, has been 
called the Father of American Oceanography. 

Two new small survey ships are proposed 
in the 1961 budget and two additional naval 
research vessels of about 1,200 tons dis- 
placement. This is hardly keeping pace with 
the Russian program. 

This is a start toward facilitating our 
ocean research but, I think you will agree, 
it is a small start. The Committee on 
Oceanography had recommended construc- 
tion of four new research ships in fiscal 
1960, 11 in 1961, and a total of 70 during 
the next 10 years. The Navy had recom- 
mended that 18 research ships, including 
4 large ones of 2,000 to 3.000 tons, be built 
within the next 10 years to supply unl- 
versities and institutions engaged in marine 
research under Navy contracts. 

The next 2 years, in my opinion, will tell 
the story of whether or not we are content 
to take second place to the Soviet Union in 
marine research. It is my hope to hold 
hearings on the pending bill and obtain 
Senate action on it this session. 

The bill, in my opinion, is in the national 
interest, and the longer this program is de- 
layed the more our national interest is bound 
to suffer. 





BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
am concerned with the _ increasing 
amount of meat being imported into this 
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country and its consequent effect on the 
domestic production of meat. 

I am told that the number of beef 
cattle on feed in the 26 big feeding States 
at the beginning of this year was up 9 
percent over a year ago. The numbers 
on feed establish a new record. 

The number of sheep and lambs on 
feed on January 1 of this year fell 7 per- 
cent from the previous year. 

Beef imports, especially during the 
past 2 years, have become increasingly 
large; in fact, during 1959 all recent beef 
import records were broken. The in- 
creasing size of these imports poses a 
serious problem for cattlemen and pre- 
sents an overall picture which could 
become serious to agriculture generally. 

In the year ended December 31, 1958, 
the imports of live animals, fresh or 
frozen beef as well as canned beef and 
veal, was in excess of $300 million. Dur- 
ing this same year we had exports of 
slightly less than $18 million. For the 
year ended December 31, 1959, these 
same imports had jumped to over $321 
million while, at the same time, our ex- 
ports of these same products amounted 
to slightly less than $29 million. These 
imports exceeded 1 billion pounds of 
meat, enough to provide 5'2 pounds of 
meat per person in this country, this is 
roughly 9 percent of our total meat sup- 

ly. 

canals producers and feeders take 
market declines, caused by a surplus of 
meat, in their stride. These cycles in 
their business occur with reasonable reg- 
ularity and usually soon correct them- 
selves. On the other hand the livestock 
producers and feeders should not be 
required to operate in a market that is 
abnormally flooded by imports, and I 
say to Senators that 9 percent of our 
meat supply is an abnormal import. 
Most all producers as well as feeders 
operate on moderate or low economic 
levels. 

Under conditions of normal meat sup- 
ply in the United States the market can 
absorb some imports without causing 
serious economic consequences. How- 
ever, when there is a surplus of meat, as 
there is today, even a small amount of 
imports can cause serious economic con- 
ditions for the livestock producers as well 
as the feeders. 

The legislature of the State of Kansas 
in its last session recognized the danger 
to livestock producers and feeders from 
the increasing quantities of meat imports 
by passing House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 13, urging the Congress as well as the 
United States Tariff Commission and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to look into the 
meat import problem with a view to 
reducing the amount of the imports and 
imposing stricter controls on the impor- 
tation of beef and other red meats from 
foreign countries, thus providing Ameri- 
can producers and feeders with some 
needed protection and the encourage- 
ment necessary for the maintenance and 
welfare of their industry thereby insur- 
ing its future prosperity. 

My attention has just been called to 
the fact that still larger quantities of 
beef, especially fresh or frozen, appear 
on the horizon for this calendar year and 
unless checked will exceed even the 
imports for last year. 
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Mr. President, something positive must 
be done soon to prevent serious damage 
to this great industry. 





ACTION NEEDED AGAINST BUSINESS 
RACKETEERS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the difficult problems of iaw enforce- 
ment is dealing with business racketeers 
who operate in a fly-by-night fashion, 
moving into different States whenever 
the heat is on. 

The attorney general of the State of 
New York, the Honorable Louis J. 
Lefkowitz, who has done outstanding 
pioneer work in this field in my State, 
has proposed the establishment of a na- 
tional clearinghouse which would serve 
as the center for an exchange of infor- 
mation concerning these shady and cor- 
rupt commercial parasites. Attorney 
General Lefkowitz has for some time 
been alerting the public to the dangers 
from such practices. 

At the attorney general’s request, I am 
preparing a bill which would implement 
his proposal for the establishment of a 
national clearinghouse. I believe such a 
measure is essential to a complete over- 
all solution of this problem, as the attor- 
ney general of New York has suggested. 
It would actually, to a large extent, 
alleviate she criminal practices which 
are being followed in this field, and 
which the States now cannot reach. 
Sooner or later we must cope with this 
problem at the Federal level. I hope it 
will be sooner rather than later. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak on 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from New York. 


The 





BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO THE IN- 
COMPARABLE BILLY HILL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
marks the 84th birthday of former 
Representative William H. Hill, of 
Binghamton, N.Y., revered and respected 
as “the grand old man” of New York 
State Republican politics. I take a warm 
personal pleasure in the opportunity this 
occasion affords to pay tribute to this 
splendid gentleman whom so many of 
us know affectionately as Billy Hill. 

Public service has been a lifetime 
career of Billy Hill, and his dedication 
to the welfare of his community, his 
State, and his Nation, stands as an in- 
spiring example for all public servants. 
When only 21, he embarked on his po- 
litical career by becoming mayor of his 
home town of Johnson City, N.Y. Sub- 
sequently he served as a member of the 
New York State Senate, as a Member 
of Congress, and as a member of the 
New York State Parks Commission. He 
has been a delegate to numerous Repub- 
lican national conventions, and for many 
years has stood in the forefront of po- 
litical life in the southern tier of New 
York State. 

In his role as publisher of the Bing- 
hamton Sun, Billy Hill has directed his 
immense energies to the welfare of his 
community and to the multitude of 
worthy causes that have commanded his 
interest. 
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Mr. President, Iam proud to join with 
the legion of friends and admirers of 
Billy Hill on this 84th anniversary of his 
birth to honor this man of heart, of wis- 
dom, and of integrity, and to wish him 
many more years of health and happi- 
ness in this life that he has so greatly 
enriched for others. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA VOTE 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, earlier 
this session the Senate approved a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution 
to enable the people of the District of 
Columbia to vote for national repre- 
sentation. This amendment would rec- 
tify one of the most incongruous limita- 
tions on the exercise of the right of a 
franchise in America, namely, the denial 
of the right to vote to all Americans who 
happen to reside within the borders of 
the Nation’s Capital. 

The plight of the District of Columbia’s 
citizens has aroused considerable inter- 
est. In this morning’s New York Herald- 
Tribune, Roscoe Drummond urges action 
on a District of Columbia vote amend- 
ment. In another recent article in the 
New York Herald-Tribune, Victor Wil- 
son pointed out the irony of denying 
Americans in the Nation’s Capital the 
right to vote. 

This whole subject is discussed very 
ably in a draft of a proposed report on 
the District of Columbia vote amend- 
ment which was never formally approved 
because of Senate action on the amend- 
ment prior to action by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the columns by Mr. Drummond 
and Mr. Wilson, as well as the draft re- 
port on the District of Columbia vcte 
amendment, be printed at this point in 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and draft report were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1960] 


VOTE FoR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RESIDENTS 
URGED 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Every American has two cities close to his 
heart—his hometown and the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. If you share this affection, I want to 
tell you that Washington, D.C., urgently 
needs your active interest now. 

You have a precious right denied to the 
residents of Washington, D.C.; that is, a con- 
stituent’s voice which is listened to atten- 
tively by your Senators and Congressmen. 

Most of the time Congress runs Washing- 
ton absentmindedly, and in dealing with 
Congress, a Washingtonian without a vote 
feels like a man talking over a dead wire to 
somebody who isn’t there. 

That is why your voice and your interest 
in Washington as a city is so vital. Con- 
gress will listen to you. 

Iam not arguing and most Washingtonians 
do not argue that the right to govern the 
Capital should be lodged anywhere else than 
with Congress. This is a Federal city and the 
Federal Government should have final 
responsibility. 

But the residents of Washington have no 
one to represent them in Congress. Surely 
this is taxation without representation. 
Washington, D.C., can hardly become a State 
but it ought not to be treated as a colony. 
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What Washingtonians—who are citizens 
without voting rights—need and deserve 
are: 

The right to vote for nationally elected offi- 
cials—President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

The right to elect a Member of the House 
of Representatives from the District. 

A more equitable payment by Congress to 
the District Government to cover the costly 
public service and housekeeping duties ren- 
dered to the vast nontaxable property. This 
imposes an unfair tax burden upon local 
residents. President Eisenhower has made 
specific recommendations to this session of 
Congress to correct these inequities. 

The extension of voting rights to resident 
citizens of Washington was pledged by both 
parties in 1956 and Congress is almost en- 
tirely composed of Democrats and Republi- 
cans who supported these platforms. 

Before these Members of Congress help 
write another national platform with the 
same pledges, we have the right to ask them 
to live up to the commitments already made 
to the nonvoting citizens of the District of 
Columbia. 

More than half of the land and property 
in the District of Columbia is not taxable. 
Either the Federal Government or other tax- 
exempt institutions own it. 

This is why Congress makes a payment to 
the District so as to bear part of the serv- 
ices for these tax-exempt holdings. But the 
payment is inadequate. In 1924 the United 
States paid 40 percent of the District’s costs 
but in 1956 Congress authorized an annual 
payment of $32 million for 1960, or about 
16 percent of the District budget. 
House has now cut this figure to $25 million. 
Though the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee voted to add a million, this still covers 
only 11 percent of the budget. And so it 
goes. 

And so it will go unless peonle in all the 
States of the Union will tell their Senators 
and Congressmen that they want to make 
Washington, D.C., democracy’s finest capital 
city. 

Surely citizens who serve the Federal Gov- 
ernment shouldn't be penalized by being de- 
prived of their voting rights. 

If you say so, these inequities will be 
corrected. 





{From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
15, 1960] 
WASHINGTON AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
(By Victor Wilson) 

WASHINGTON.—One of the great ironies of 
the filibuster in the Senate to prevent enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation, including 
voting, for Negroes in the South, is that it 
took place in voteless Washington. 

Whether the civil rights issue wins or loses 
in the high-vaulted Senate Chamber at the 
Capitol, Washingtonians will remain without 
franchise in either local or national affairs. 

The result is that the adults among the 
District of Columbia’s 800,000-plus popula- 
tion are watching this contest between two 
schools of thought with an air of personal 
detachment. 

Of the city’s three newspapers, two of them 
have played the filibuster story as a rather 
minor local happening, while the third has 
given it a bit more front-page display. The 
editors seem to have gaged the interest of 
their readers rather accurately. 

As one Washington resident put it: “We’re 
something like the kid with his nose pasted 
against the window of the candy shop. All 
the stuff in the window sure looks good, but 
it’s beyond our purchasing power.” 

The story of why Washington residents 
aren’t permitted to vote, even in local affairs, 
is well known. The House’s District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, which, with its Senate 
counterpart, runs this Capital through a 
board of three Commissioners, is dominated 
by southerners. These House Members won't 
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budge toward giving the large Negro popu- 
lation of this city the vote. 

An intriguing question is whether Wash- 
ingtonians would vote, if they were given 
the chance, in any greater percentage than 
more fortunate Americans. In the 1956 presi- 
dential election, only 60.4 percent of eligible 
American voters actually cast ballots. 

The only clews available on this question 
came in the 1956 presidential preference pri- 
mary held here. The right to vote in such 
primaries was granted to District residents 
late in 1955, the southerners not particularly 
objecting to this harmless pastime. 

The election board setup had to start from 
scratch to get a brandnew voting system in 
working order before the May 1956, preference 
primary, including the registration of eligible 
voters. 

Despite the rush job handicap, 58,408 
Washingtonians took the trouble to visit 
firehouses and schools to register for voting 
their choice among presidential candidates. 

There was no choice at all on the Repub- 
lican side, since President Eisenhower was 
unopposed for renomination. Nevertheless, 
26,636 District residents registered for the 
Republican primary. Another 31,772 enrolled 
for the Democratic primary. 

The voting itself was a revelation. 

On primary day that May, 21,670 of the 
26,635 Republicans actually cast ballots. Of 
the 31,772 Democrats enrolled, 23,912 went 
to the polls. 

This was a total of 45,582 votes cast out 
of a total registration of 58,408. It is doubt- 
ful if any other large community in the 
Nation turned out a higher percentage of 
registered voters at the polls than did the 
District of Columbia. 

Admittedly the 58,408 registration turnout 
was a small one from the eligibles among 
some 800,009 persons. But it also should be 
recognized that Washingtonians might have 
gotten out of the habit of such routine, since 
they hadnt cast a ballot for anything be- 
tween 1874 and that May day in 1956. 

June 1874, was the month they lost their 
right to vote by congressional fiat. Pre- 
viously they were ruled by a Presidential- 
appointed Governor and council, though 
they could vote for a lower house of 22 dele- 
gates, and a nonvoting delegate to Congress. 

It should be noted, too, that Congressional 
parsimony in financing the 1956 presidential 
preference primary left a sour taste in Wash- 
ington residcnts’ mouths. Congress voted a 
meager $49,000 for the new board of elections 
to build a voting system from the ground up, 
including registering voters, providing bal- 
lots, erecting voting booths, staffing the vot- 
ing precincts, and paying for ballot checkers 
and counters. 

The upshot was that funds ran out before 
the ballot count could be compieted. The 
harassed election board then sent out an 
emergency call for volunteer counters. 

To quote the board, “The result was most 
gratifying.” The volunteers, who worked 
without pay, were sworn in by notaries pub- 
lic, and began the count, working in 4-hour 
shifts. 

Then—11 days after the voting booths 
closed—the results were finally announced. 
This delay certainly took some of the glow 
from the fine voter turnout. 

There will be another presidential prefer- 
ence primary here this May, with three Demo- 
cratic candidates already entered—Senators 
HUMPHREY, KENNEDY, and Morse. The elec- 
tion board is quietly hoping that Congress 
will loosen up just a bit more this time on 
money. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Feb. 7, 1960] 
WHY THE PEOPLE OF THE DISTRICT SHOULD 
HAVE THE VOTE 
BACKGROUND OF THE REPORT 


The Star presents herewith the partial 
text of the draft of a proposed report from 
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the Senate Judiciary Committee recom- 
mending Senate approval of a resolution for 
a constitutional amendment permitting 
residents of Washington to vote for Presi. 
dent, Vice President, and delegates in the 
House. 

This report was approved by a majority of 
a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, but was not presented to or ap- 
proved by the full committee. Had it been 
presented, it is possible that there would 
have been minority or individual views. In 
view of the Senate’s action Wednesday ap- 
proving the same resolution as an amend- 
ment to another resolution, it is unneces- 
sary that the resolution be considered again 
at this session by the Judiciary Committee. 

On condition that the above explanation 
be made, Senator KEFAUVER, Chairman of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee which held hear- 
ings on the District vote amendment, has 
agreed to publication of this draft of the 
favorable report. 

The Star presents it herewith as an ex- 
cellent argument in support of worthwhile 
voting rights for the people of the District 
of Columbia. The proposal outlined in this 
report is now before the House Judiciary 
Committee. 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
granting representation in the House of 
Representatives and in the electoral col- 
lege to the District of Columbia 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentalives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States, which shall be valid to all intents and 

purposes as part of the Constitution only if 

ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission by the Congress: 


** “ARTICLE — 


“The people of the District constituting 
the seat of the Government of the United 
States shall elect, in such manner and un- 
der such regulations as the Congress shall 
provide by law: 

“‘A number of Delegates to the House of 
Representatives equal to the number of 
Representatives to which they would be en- 
titled if the District were a State with such 
powers as the Congress, by law, shall de- 
termine; and 

**A number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress to which the District would be entitled 
if it were a State; such electors shall possess 
the qualifications required by article II of 
this Constitution; they shall be in addition 
to those appointed by the States, but they 
shall be considered, for the purposes of the 
election of President and Vice President, to 
be electors appointed by a State; and they 
shall meet in the District and cast their 
ballots as provided by the twelfth article of 
amendment.’ ” 

NOT HOME RULE 


The committee wishes to stress at the out- 
set that this proposed constitutional amend- 
ment is not intended to have and does not 
have any bearing upon the question of home 
rule for the District of Columbia. That is 
a separate and distinct issue. However, it 
would insure that the citizens of the Dis- 
trict would be represented in the Congress, 
which is the governing body for the District 
of Columbia. 

Of course, it also provides the citizens of 
the District with a vote in presidential and 
vice presidential elections, of which they 
have been deprived since the election of 
1800. It isa minor national disgrace that the 
citizens of the Capital City of the free world 
should continue to be disenfranchised in the 
election of their Chief Executive. 
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Sight is often lost of the fact that the 


ct of Columbia has not always been 
completely disenfranchised. Citizens of the 
pistrict voted in the national elections of 
1792, 1796, and 1800. They also had a Dele- 
gate in Congress for several years during the 


1870's. 


Distri 


VOTING RIGHTS HISTORY 


Under article 1, section 8, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Congress was 
given the power “to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation in all cases whatsoever over such 
District * * * as may, by cession of partic- 
ular States, and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the seat of government of the United 
States.” In 1788 and 1789 Maryland and 
Virginia made cessions contemplated by the 
foregoing clause. The District of Columbia 
was established by acts of Congress approved 
July 16, 1790, and March 8, 1791, and was 
officially proclaimed the National Capital 
after the national elections of 1800. 

Under the act of July 16, 1790, which pro- 
vided that the laws of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia would govern citizens in those sections 
of the District which the two States had 
ceded for the Capital site until formal es- 
tablishment of the seat of National Govern- 
ment, District citizens were permitted to 
vote in the national elections of 1792, 1796, 
and 1800. However, in the absence of a 
constitutional provision specifically granting 
District of Columbia residents the privilege 
of voting in national elections, District resi- 
dents have not participated in any national 
election since that of 1800. 

By an 1871 act of Congress, which provided 
Washington with a territorial form of gov- 
ernment, the District was given a delegate 
in the House of Representatives. Three years 
later a temporary commission form of gov- 
ernment was installed, and in 1878 the pres- 
ent commission form of government was 
established. The 1871 act was superseded by 
these measures, and the District of Columbia 
lost the small measure of national repre- 
sentation which it had briefly enjoyed. The 
District has not subsequently been repre- 
sented in Congress. 


HISTORICAL ACCIDENT 


In discussing constitutional provisions 
which would give the Federal Government, 
in the person of Congress, ‘‘the indispensable 
necessity of complete authority at the seat 
of the Government,” James Madison stated 
in the Federalist No. 43 that the prospective 
inhabitants of the Federal City ‘will have 
their voice in the election of the Government 
which is to exercise authority over them.” 
But at the time that the constitutional pro- 
vision establishing the seat of government 
was written, it was not known where the 
seat of government would be, who would 
live there, or what would be the size of the 
area ceded to the Federal Government for 
that purpose. Under the circumstances, no 
provision for national representation for res- 
idents of the seat of government was in- 
cluded in the Constitution. As the remarks 
of James Madison suggest, the failure to do 
80 was due to an oversight rather than to 
any intention on the part of the Founding 
Fathers to deny such residents the right to 
vote. 

(Various constitutional amendments pro- 
tect the right of American citizens to vote 
from abridgement or denial in other re- 
Spects—on account of race, color, sex, or 
previous condition of servitude.) 

Thus, for more than a century and a half 
those American citizens who reside in the 
District of Columbia have been denied the 
right to vote for their President and Vice 
President or to be represented in the na- 
tional legislature simply because the neces- 
Sary constitutional provisions for the exer- 
cise of these basic rights of self-government 
have not been enacted. 
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ATTEMPTS TO REMEDY 


Some 65 resolutions providing for national 
representation have been introduced in Con- 
gress since the formal establishment of the 
District of Columbia as the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government. The proposed constitu- 
tional amendments would variously have 
granted the District representation in one 
or both Houses of Congress and in the elec- 
toral college. There have also been pro- 
posals to retrocede the District of Columbia 
to Maryland and Virginia, the lack of vot- 
ing representation being one source of such 
proposals. In 1846, Alexandria citizens 
passed a resolution complaining of being 
denied “the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
our fellow citizens” and requesting retroces- 
sion; in the same year and in part because 
of this dissatisfaction the Virginia portion 
of the District of Columbia was retroceded 
by presidential proclamation. 

In 1954, a summary of past legislative at- 
tempts to provide the District of Columbia 
with national representation was prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, as follows: 

“A survey of proposed amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States intro- 
duced in Congress from 1789 to 1954, in- 
clusive, reveals that they have included 65 
resolutions providing for national repre- 
sentation in some form for the District of 
Columbia. National representation in this 
context means representation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in one or both Houses of 
Congress and in the electoral college. 

“A constitutional amendment has been 
considered necessary for the purpose because 
the Constitution provides that the Members 
of Congress shall be chosen by the people of 
the several States, and the District of Co- 
lumbia is not a State. 

“Of these 65 resolutions, the first was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives on 
November 27, 1877 (H.R. 57, 45th Cong., 1st 
sess.) by Mr. Corlett of Wyoming. It pro- 
posed to grant one Member each in the 
House of Representatives to the Territories 
and the District of Columbia. The most re- 
cent of these proposals was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Case of South Da- 
kota on March 8, 1954 (S.J. Res. 136, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess.). It proposes an amendment 
to the Constitution empowering Congress to 
grant representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the electoral college to 
the District of Columbia. 

“Of these 65 resolutions, 20 were intro- 
duced during the period 1888-1926, 29 were 
introduced during the period 1926-47 and 
15 have been introduced during the 80th 
to 83d Congresses, inclusive; 37 of them 
were introduced in the Senate, and 28 in the 
House of Representatives. Such resolutions 
have been introduced in both Houses of 
every Congress since 1915. 

“All of the 65 resolutions were referred 
to the appropriate committees of the re- 
spective Houses, usually to the Committees 
on the Judiciary which have jurisdiction 
over proposals to amend the Constitution. 
Beyond such committee reference, only 19 
out of the 65 resolutions were acted upon in 
some manner. On 10 of the resolutions, 
committee hearings were held. Three of the 
resolutions were favorably reported by the 
full committee. Two of these favorable re- 
ports were made to the Senate, in 1922 and 
1925 (S. Rept. 507, 67th Congress., 2d sess., 
and S. Rept. 1515, 69th Cong., 2d sess.). 
The third favorable report was that made by 
the Judiciary Committee to the House on 
the Summers resolution (H.J. Res. 257) on 
August 5, 1940 (H. Rept. 2828, 76th Cong., 
3d sess.). 

“Of the 19 resolutions acted upon, 3 
were reported adversely by the full com- 
mittee. Each of the adverse reports was 
made in the Senate. The two Blair resolu- 
tions of 1889 were reported jointly and ad- 
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versely by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, debated and passed over without 
vote (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 5lst Cong., 
lst sess., pp. 297, 802). The Capper reso- 
lution of 1941 (S.J. Res. 35) was reported 
unfavorably by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on August 4, 1941 (S. Rept. 646, 77th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

“Apparently only five full committee re- 
ports on the subject of national representa- 
tion for the District of Columbia have been 
submitted during the last 65 years. Three 
favorable reports were made, in 1922, 1925, 
and 1940; two unfavorable reports were re- 
ceived, in 1899 and 1941. 

“Apparently no committee report on this 
subject has been debated on the floor of | 
Congress since the first report on the Blair 
resolutions of 1899. However, the question 
of extending national suffrage to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia has been 
considered on the floor of Congress from 
time to time. In 1917, for example, the reso- 
lution of Mr. Austin of Tennessee (HJ. 
Res. 73) was debated.” 


PRESENT LEGISLATION 


During the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, separate resolutions to amend the 
Constitution so as to provide the District of 
Columbia with national representation were 
introduced by Senators Breat., of Maryland, 
Case, Of South Dakota, and Keartine, of New 
York. The aforementioned Senators subse- 
quently agreed on a single resolution which 
combined the three earlier versions. Ths 
new resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 138, 
was jointly sponsored by Senators KEaTING, 
CASE, and BEALL. 

Hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 138 
were held on September 9, 1959, by the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amendments. 
Testimony delivered before the subcommit- 
tee, by Senators and witnesses representing 
various civic groups, overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the measure. In addition, a letter 
from President Eisenhower strongly sup-- 
porting the Keating-Case-Beall proposal was 
received by the subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee approved the proposal, recommend- 
ing that the original wording, which would 
have granted the District three delegates in 
the House of Representatives, be amended 
so as to give the District a number of dele- 
gates “equal to the number of Representa- 
tives to which they would be entitled if the 
District were a State.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


In any democratic society, and particu- 
larly in one which was created in no small 
part to rectify the inequity of “taxation 
without representation,” the denial to any 
group of citizens of a voice in the govern- 
ment which taxes them and can send thenr 
to their deaths in the country’s defense is 
both an anomaly and an injustice. Federal 
cities, modeled after the American Cepita}, 
have been established in Argentina, Brazil, 
and Mexico. But the residents of the cap- 
ital cities in each of these Latin American 
countries have full citizenship rights, in- 
cluding national representation, as do the 
residents of capital cities in every other 
major republic. In this respect, America 
lags behind the other democracies. 

The Keating-Case-Beall proposal is de- 
signed to give citizens of the District of 
Columbia both a voice in the selection of 
the national executive and representation 
in the National Legislature. As has fre- 
quently been pointed out, the District of 
Columbia, with more than 850,000 residents, 
has a greater population than 12 States— 
New Hampshire, Vermont, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Delaware, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, New Mexico, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. The District’s population in fact 
exceeds the combined population of Alaska, 
Nevada, and Wyoming, three States which 
are represented by nine men in Congress 
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while the District remains unrepresented. 
In 1948, the last time District tax contribu- 
tions were reported separately, the District 
paid $363,210,489 in Federal taxes, more than 
the contributions of 25 States. The number 
of District citizens who have served in the 
Armed Forces during World War II and after 
has likewise been greater than that of many 
States. 

The. Constitution provides that Congress 
shall have the exclusive legislative power for 
the seat of Government, while the President 
appoints judges and certain administrative 
officials. The right to vote for presidential 
electors and for delegates to Congress would 
provide residents of the District of Columbia 
with the fundamental right to a voice in 
their own government which they have for 
so long been denied. 

The District of Columbia not being a 
State, it can only be provided with national 
representation through a _ constitutional 
amendment. The provision in the Keating- 
Case-Beall proposal relating to presidential 
electors was designed to give citizens of the 
District proportionately equal rights with 
other citizens in national elections, as is 
their just due. The District of Columbia 
being a unique entity and not a State, the 
problem of providing representation in a 
national legislature which recognizes the 
principle of State representation is not so 
easily resolved. The Keating-Case-Beall 
provision relating to representation in the 
national legislature, as amended, would 
preserve the principle of State representa- 
tion in the Senate, but would give the Dis- 
trict a number of delegates in the House of 
Representatives proportionate to its popula- 
tion. The wording of this latter provision 
would enable Congress, once the resolution 
has been adopted as a constitutional amend- 
ment, to confer on the District’s delegates 
powers equivalent to those of other House 
Members, if it chooses to do so. The pro- 
posal under consideration would in no way 
lessen the control by Congress over the seat 
of the National Government. It merely in- 
sures that citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia have an equal voice with citizens of 
the States in matters relating to their vital 
interests. 

Both the Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties, by their 1956 platforms, are committed 
to national representation for the District 
of Columbia. And, as previously noted, 
President Eisenhower has recently indi- 
cated his strong support for the Keating- 
Case-Beall proposal. 





REFERENCES IN DEBATE TO AB- 
SENCE OF SENATORS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
very distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KeFavuveER], in opening his re- 
marks yesterday on the general subject 
of drugs and drug prices, stated that he 
had given notice to the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WruteEy]!, the Senator 
from Nebraska |Mr. Hrusk4], the Sena- 
tor from.Marvland {[Mr. ButLer!, and 
myself that he would speak at 1 o’clock 
on yesterday, and that he hoped we 
would be present in the Chamber to ask 
questions, inasmuch as all of us had been 
critical of the chairman and the sub- 
committee in the drug hearings, and had 
not given him notice of our remarks. 

First, let me say that last Thursday, 
through the ticker tape, I learned that 
the distinguished Senator would issue a 
25-page blast, but he chose Tuesday at 
1 o’clock instead. 

I think the Senator might have known 
from experience that on every Tuesday 
the minority leadership is first engaged 
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at the White House Conference in the 
morning; that on every Tuesday, with 
few exceptions, there is a minority policy 
luncheon; and that after the minority 
leader makes a report to the Senators 
attending the luncheon there follows an 
“automatic” press conference, which 
usually takes care of all the time until 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

So my distinguished friend from Ten- 
nessee could not well expect that any 
minority Members would be present in 
the Chamber at that time; and certainly 
the minority leader could not be here. 

On January 22 I made a speech on the 
floor of the Senate and placed in the 
ReEcorp a statement which I had pre- 
pared earlier in answer to what I re- 
garded as misleading statements and 
exhibits made by the staff during the 
hearing in the week of December 7. I 
purposely withheld placing that state- 
ment in the Recorp for a week or so, so 
that I could make it at the resumption 
of the drug hearings on January 21, and 
so that the Senator from Tennessee 
would have an opportunity to hear it at 
first hand, and reply to it, which he did. 

I made a rather lengthy statement, 
and in the course of the hearings I 
stated that substantially that statement, 
with some amplification, would be pre- 
sented on the floor of the Senate. That 
I did. So I felt that everyone was on 
notice. 

I think also I should point out that 
on February 8 I was not in the Chamber 
during the discussion of the appropria- 
tion for the Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, to which I raised 
no objection whatsoever at any time, 
either in the Judiciary Committee or in 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

It was at that time that the distin- 
guished chairman placed a written state- 
ment in the Recorp which answered my 
remarks of January 21 and 22. It was 
apparent that the chairman decided to 
answer the second time with his speech 
on March 22. 

I point out, in connection with all this 
discussion, that I feel that Members of 
the Senate sometimes become a little 
careless—and I do not quarrel or scold on 
the point. Only yesterday or the day 
before my absence from the Chamber 
was remarked by another Senator, who 
thought I should have been here to hear 
his speech. 

I can only say that the minority lead- 
er, like the majority leader, is beset with 
a great amount of detail, and it is simply 
impossible, in the nature of things, to 
fulfill my responsibilities and be here at 
the same time. 

I believe Members of the Senate should 
be very careful about remarking on the 
absence of a Senator. If that is to be 
the settled practice here, I am afraid it 
could raise many difficulties. I certainly 
would not want to be impelled to that 
course of action, because I know how 
difficult it is to fulfill my responsibilities, 
with the callers who come to two different 
offices, one in the Capitol and one in the 
Senate Office Building; visitors who call 
me to the reception room or to the Presi- 
dent’s Room; and all the other chores 
that go with such a responsibility. So 
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I am not here to apologize. I know 
what my duties are. I know what my re- 
sponsibilities are. I shall never call at- 
tention to the fact that a Senator is ab- 
sent from the Chamber, even though I 
might feel that he should be present to 
hear some worldshaking statement I am 
prepared to make. 

I leave that admonition with the Sen- 
ate, because I think the practice to which 
I have referred is indeed unfortunate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
agree with the distinguished minority 
leader with respect to references being 
made to Senators who do not happen to 
be in their seats at a particular time. I 
think that is the responsibility of the 
individual Senator; and the fewer refer- 
ences made in that respect, the better 
off we shall all be. 





ORDER FOR RECESS FOR 1 HOUR 
BEGINNING AT 2 O'CLOCK P.M. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the hour of 
2 o'clock the Senate may stand in recess 
for 1 hour in order to attend the presen- 
tation and unveiling by the State of 
Nevada of a statue of the late distin- 
guished Senator Patrick Anthony Mc- 
Carran. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ENGLE in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from IIli- 
nois? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. At 2 o'clock, the Senate will 
stand in recess for 1 hour. 





THE SECOND GERMAN CRISIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 20 minutes in addition to the 
minutes allowed under the unanimous- 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks two serious incidents have 
taken place in connection with Berlin. 
They reveal once again, with stark clar- 
ity, the potentiality of conflict which is 
inherent in that situation. The first in- 
cident was that of the allied military 
plan to fly planes above the 10,000-foot 
level on the airlanes to Berlin. The sec- 
ond involved an attempt of Communist 
border guards to switch the passes of 
allied personnel traveling the land routes 
to Berlin. Had the switch worked, allied 
personnel would have been compelled to 
acknowledge the authority of the East 
German regime in place of the Soviet 
Union over the approaches from the 
West. Hence, the Russians would have 
been in a position to absolve themselves 
from responsibility for subsequent in- 
terference with allied passage to Berlin. 
This second incident led to a prompt 
reprisal against the movement of Soviet 
personnel in Western Germany. 

These incidents, each in its own way, 
represented the placing of the chip on 
the shoulder. They were the dares of 
children carried over into the deadly 
game of devastating military confronta- 
tion. 

Fortunately, the interaction of re- 
prisal—counterreprisal—came to a halt 
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it had gone very far. Fortunately, 
tne chips were removed from the shoul- 
ders by those who had placed them there 
instead of being sent flying at some point 
py one side or the other. That these 
incidents did not lead to serious conse- 
quences may well have been due solely 
to the intervention of the highest po- 
litical authorities, President Eisenhower 
in one instance and Mr. Khrushchev in 

e other. 

a this fashion is the way to the 
summit kept open, but—let us not de- 
Jude ourselves—the way of almost hap- 
hazard descent into disaster is not 
closed. It is avoided for the moment 
put it is not closed. Nor will it be 
closed so long as the problems of a di- 
vided Berlin, encased as they are in the 
problems of a divided Germany and the 
still larger problems of a divided Europe 
are not faced, so long as they are not 
faced with policies which fit today’s re- 
alities rather than with yesterday’s gen- 
eralities. 

What are these antiquated generalities 
on Germany, Mr. President, to which all 
involved appear still to cling? On 
the Soviet side, the generalities are these: 
In some fashion, at some time, all of 
Germany will become a Communist state 
if only the Western presence can be re- 
moved from Berlin and the two parts of 
Germany kept sharply separated for the 
indefinite future. 

And the generalities on the part of the 
Western allies? Our policies hold that 
at some time, in some fashion, all of 
Germany will be drawn into the Western 
camp if only the allied presence remains 
in Berlin and if we can will out of ex- 
istence that half of Germany which is 
held by the Communists until such time 
as it can become a part of and subject 
to the political control of a united Ger- 


many. 
There are certain similarities, Mr. 
President, in the two positions. In 


Communist policies, no less than in 
those of the Western allies, great signifi- 
cance is attached to control of Berlin. 
Further, both positions tacitly regard 
the present division of Germany as pref- 
erable to the alternative to unity which 
have so far been proffered. And, ap- 
parently, at least the highest political 
leadership on each side is fully cognizant 
of the catastrophic consequences of to- 
tal military conflict in present circum- 
stances and seeks, therefore, to avoid its 
use in the pursuit of political objectives 
in Germany. 

If these are the generalities, what are 
the realities? The overriding reality is 
that there are two German authorities 
in one Germany and there is no indica- 
tion whatsoever that either is going to 
80 away in peace. The present division 
is Maintained, on one side, by a German 
authority with a high degree of public 
support and popular participation, by 
the presence of allied forces in Berlin, 
by the symbol of NATO’s protection. It 
1s maintained, on the other side, by a 
very low degree of public support 
Propped up with totalitarian controls, 
backed by Soviet armed forces and such 
guarantees as are contained in the 
Communist Warsaw pact. In short, the 
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division of Germany into two political 
entities exists whether it is recognized 
or not. 

In these circumstances, I see no like- 
lihood that the generalities of Soviet 
policy on Germany lead anywhere but 
in circles endlessly traveled. Nor do I 
see—in present circumstances—that 
Western generalities lead anywhere but 
in circles endlessly traveled. That has 
certainly been the experience of the past 
decade and a half. 

In short, Mr. President, as between 
the Western allies and the Soviet bloc 
there is stalemate in Germany. There 
will be no Western retreat in peace. Nor 
do I see the probability of a Soviet with- 
drawal in peace. We may be able to 
maintain the situation without total 
war—at Berlin no less than in Germany 
as a whole—if we are prepared to pay 
the price. The Communists can main- 
tain it, too, and even challenge it at 
Berlin if they are prepared to pay the 
price. 

The question for us, no less than for 
them, is not: Can the present situation 
be maintained? Rather, it is: Do we 
want to maintain it? Is this situation 
in the highest interests of the Western 
nations? Is it, in all truth, in the high- 
est interests of the Soviet people? Is 
there an alternative which better serves 
these highest interests on both sides? 

The need for an alternative is indi- 
cated, I believe, by historic experience. 
German unification will not wait forever. 
At some point the Germans themselves 
will tire of the present disunity which is 
imposed upon them largely by the ideo- 
logical differences of the Western nations 
and the Soviet Union. If the mood of a 
plague on both your houses sweeps 
through that country it may well upset 
he delicate balance upon which the 
peace of Europe and perhaps of the world 
is now hinged. For that reason, alone, 
Mr. President, we must seek, even as the 
Russians must seek, in a mutual interest 
in the survival of a recognizable civiliza- 
tion, a way to end the present stalemate. 
It is too great a risk for mankind—for 
the Russians no less than the Western 
nations—to assume an indefinite German 
acquiescence in the present division. 

We need, further, Mr. President, to de- 
vise a new situation at Berlin, not for 
West Berlin alone, as the Russians would 
have it, but for all Berlin. For, it is at 
that point that the intimate juxtaposi- 
tion of opposing military forces creates 
the gravest danger of careless or acci- 
dental sparks which may go beyond the 
control of those who play with the fire. 
This point is underscored by the inci- 
dents to which I referred at the beginning 
of my remarks and by others of a similar 
nature going back to the time of the Ber- 
lin blockade. The point of no return has 
not yet been transgressed in these inci- 
dents but let no one assume that, with the 
hair-triggering of modern military estab- 
lishments, that point will continue in- 
definitely to be avoided. 

Finally, Mr. President, some way other 
than stalemate in Germany is essential, 
if the huge burden of armaments is not 
to grow beyond the capacities of all peo- 
ples to bear. Certainly it is essential if 
we no less than the Russians mean se- 
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riously to lighten this burden. We may 
well ask ourselves: How much of our an- 
nual military budget of $40 or more bil- 
lions is occasioned by this stalemate? 
How much of the budgets of the Rus- 
sians, the British, the French, indeed, the 
budgets of just about every nation in 
Europe? 

We are correct when we stand firm in 
the face of a Soviet provocation at Ber- 
lin. But standing firm, alone, meets only 
the immediate provocation. It does not 
face these other factors in the German 
situation, the factors which strongly in- 
dicate that the present stalemate is not 
adequate. Standing firm, alone, does 
not meet the question of the essential 
need for peaceful progress on German 
unification. Standing firm, alone, does 
not meet the question of the danger of 
accidental war or war by childlike prov- 
ocation at Berlin. Standing firm, 
alone, does not meet the question of the 
interrelationship between a danger- 
ously divided Germany and a dangerous- 
ly divided Europe—the delicate balance 
between peace and war. Hence, it does 
not meet the question—let alone of dis- 
armament—but even of the capacity of 
the nations involved to bear the burden 
of armaments, along with all the other 
burdens of an increasingly complex civi- 
lization. 

We may believe that we are countering 
the immediate provocation, but we do 
not face these essential questions by pro- 
posing to hold plebiscites in Western 
Berlin on the eve of a summit conference, 
especially plebiscites whose results are a 
foregone conclusion. In election after 
election—the most recent in December 
1959—the people of Berlin have made 
clear beyond any doubt that when faced 
with a choice between freedom and Com- 
munist absorption, they will chocse over- 
whelmingly, for freedom, even freedom 
on the razor’s edge. I can see no vir- 
tue in a parade of West Berliners to the 
polls once again to prove what has been 
proved over and over again, even to the 
point of Soviet acknowledgment. I can 
see harm in it, particularly in a world 
that has had a surfeit of propaganda in 
recent years. A gesture of that kind 
may hammer home more firmly the ex- 
isting stalemate. It does not face the 
questions which suggest that it is time 
to end the stalemate. 

Nor are these questions faced by Mr. 
Khrushchev when he seeks to alter the 
status of West Berlin alone. To be sure 
the situation in West Berlin may be 
“abnormal,” as the President and Mr. 
Khrushchev apparently have agreed. 
But one does not achieve normalcy by 
compounding the abnormality. If the 
situation in West Berlin is abnormal 
now, it would be even more abnormal 
to substitute for it the situation which 
Mr. Khrushchev has proposed. For, he 
would leave as the sole German authority 
in what will one day be again the capital 
of all Germany, a militant minority, the 
German Communist regime of East Ger- 
many. He would leave, in this fashion, 
the symbolic citadel of German unifica- 
tion in the hands of those with the least 
claim to it. As for the international en- 
clave of freedom, which would remain 
in West Berlin, it would matter little 
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whether its safety were guaranteed or 
not. It would be to the German author- 
ity in Berlin, their capital, not to a sleepy 
international enclave, to which more and 
more Germans would look for leadership 
and inspiration. 

Nor are the questions faced on our 
part by a continued advocacy of free all 
German elections. Communism will not 
write its death warrant in East Germany 
in this fashion, not when it is holding 
the gun. We may call for free elections 
and, indeed, we should; but let us not 
delude ourselves into believing that this 
will bring about unification or in any 
way act to end the present stalemate. 
We have called ourselves hoarse on this 
point for a decade and a half; and so 
far as anyone can see, the German to- 
talitarian regime in the East has used 
this time to drive the stakes of posses- 
sion more firmly into the ground. 

Nor are the questions of the stalemate 
faced by the Russians, Mr. President, 
when they call for formal recognition of 
the division of Germany and certifica- 
tion of the division in peace treaties 
with two Germanys. How many wars 
need to be fought before it is perceived, 
at last, that a numerous and determined 
people once seized with the sense of na- 
tional unity are not likely to be kept 
forever apart in peace? Countless for- 
gotten agreements which have presumed 
to make permanent by paper such cleav- 
ages gather dust in the archives of his- 
tory. 

What I am suggesting, Mr. President, 
is that if there is to be reasonable hope 
for peace, there must be reasonable hope 
soon for the reunification of Germany. 
The absence of such hope may very well 
convert the rational urge to national 
unity into the irrational urge for con- 
quest; and, in this connection, it is sig- 
nificant to note that a substantial body 
of Germans already identify East Ger- 
many as middle Germany and look to 
the lands beyond the Oder-Neisse as the 
true east. It is not farfetched to as- 
sume that the patterns of the past may 
repeat themselves, in modern garb, in 
circumstances provided by the contin- 
ued German cleavage, by the deep divi- 
sions in Europe, by a world which hangs 
continually by fingertips from the sill 
of incipient disaster. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is performing a real service in again 
presenting a suggestion for the settling 
of the German situation, before we can 
be certain of the establishment of world 
peace. 

I noticed a statement which the Sen- 
ator just made to the effect that some 
Germans already regard East Germany 
as middle Germany, which gives an im- 
plication that the Polish situation is 
seriously involved. What is the Sena- 
tor’s opinion with regard to the Polish 
boundary? Would that matter have to 
be settled simultaneously with the uni- 
fication of Germany, or how would the 
Senator deal with that situation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can only make 
assumptions. It appears to me that re- 
gardless of events, even if the pres- 
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ent two Germanys are unified, there still 
would be people in the unified Germany 
who would be looking beyond the Oder- 
Neisse. However, I believe that so far 
as the great majority of the people of 
Germany are concerned, they would be 
content—to bring about the unification 
of the two Germanys into a complete 
whole. If we act in time, it might be 
possible to bring about a recognition of 
the situation as it exists, and perhaps 
the problems of the Oder-Neisse line 
could be brought to some sort of success- 
ful and reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ithank the Senator from 
Montana for his observation. I am cer- 
tain that this mattter will be discussed 
more fully at a later date. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Ihope so. I hope 
it will be discussed fully at the forth- 
coming meetings which the President of 
the United States will attend. 

It is my understanding that all or 
most all of the former German inhabi- 
tants have been removed from the for- 
mer German area now held by Poland 
to the east of the Oder-Neisse, and that 
that particular area has been settled 
almost entirely by the Poles. It is my 
belief, if I may repeat what I have said 
previously, that the big concern of the 
two Germanys would be to bring about 
the greatest possible degree of unifica- 
tion, so that one Germany could, as a re- 
sult, be brought into being. 

I anticipate that into the foreseeable 
future there will perhaps be Germans 
among the dispossessed, as well as 
among others, who will look longingly 
to the east of the Oder-Neisse. That 
will be one of the problems to be faced. 
But I think the first thing to do to re- 
duce the dangers in thai would be to 
face the problem of the two Germanys. 
When that has been dealt with, the 
Germans themselves and the Poles 
might see what they could do about the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is entirely possible 
that a matter like that might come, 
some day, before the presently impotent 
World Court. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is a possi- 
bility. 

The pressures of the German situa- 
tion are little different today from what 
they were when a year ago their pro- 
longed neglect led to the first German 
crisis. That they did not erupt then 
was due to the round of goodwill tours, 
the visiting back and forth and hither 
and yon. How much longer these safety 
valves will operate, it is difficult to say. 
What can be said with certainty is that 
it is unsafe to rely indefinitely on safety 
valves. 

Sooner or later the nations involved 
must come to grips with the realities 
of the German situation as it is today. 
It is probable that the longer the mo- 
ment of reckoning is put off, the smaller 
will be the margin for peace, a durable 
peace. 

If the pressures in the German situa- 
tion are the same as they were a year 
ago, it seems to me that the means with 
which they may be dealt in peace are 
similar to those which were indicated 
then. At that time, as the Senate will 
recall, I advanced for discussion nine 
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essentials upon which a firm Western 
policy for peace might conceivably be 
built. It is among these points, I be. 
lieve, that we may still find the way to 
a@ solution. 

As then, so now, the focal point of 
potential conflict is Berlin, where the 
military confrontation is most intimate 
and unstable. As then, so now, the 
answer to this problem does not lie in 
propaganda stances or gestures; nor 
does it lie in the incantation of the words 
of firmness while the first of the de- 
ferred payments of appeasing conces- 
sion is made for the dubious privilege 
of maintaining the existing stalemate: 
nor does it lie in the astute proposal of 
Mr. Khrushchev to alter the status of 
West Berlin alone, even if the guaran- 
tees which he proffers for that altered 
Status were absolute. 

The answer, the answer for peace, it 
seems to me, lies in a change of status 
for all Berlin, for East Berlin no less 
than West Berlin. The answer, it seems 
to me, lies in agreement which permits 
this city—this entire city—and its routes 
of access to be held in trust by the United 
Nations or some other international 
body, with neutral forces responsible to 
its authority, until such time as it is 
once again the capital of all Germany. 
Let this new interim status for the en- 
tire city be guaranteed by the allied na- 
tions, by the Communist nations, by the 
United Nations. Let the cost of main- 
taining the city in trust be borne by the 
two principal German political authori- 
ties which have the greatest stake in 
it—by Bonn and Pankow—in propor- 
tions equal to the authority which they 
claim. Beneath an international au- 
thority, let the two German authorities 
begin the long and difficult task of merg- 
ing the two parts of what is now one 
city. 

In a setting of that kind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we might contemplate the begin- 
ning of the end of the present dan- 
gerous juxtaposition of Soviet and Al- 
lied forces. We might find as valid the 
withdrawal of both Soviet and Allied 
forces from Berlin. 

In the microcosm of Berlin, moreover, 
could be cast the molds of reunification 
for all of Germany. I think it is clear 
that that reunification is not going to 
begin on the basis of free all-German 
elections in the foreseeable future; nor 
does the formula offered by the Russians 
offer any greater hope, for they would 
formalize the division of Germany into 
two German nations, with a vague pro- 
vision for future negotiations between 
these two nations on the question of 
unification. 

If there is to be a well-founded hope 
for German reunification in peace, it 
must be recognized by all that we are 
dealing with one German nation in 
which there are two German political 
entities. I say that, Mr. President, not 
to play with words, but in an effort to 
define more precisely the reality which 
confronts us, for it is only in terms of 
that reality that we can hope to act for 
peace in Germany. 

To divide Germany into two nations, 
as the Russians suggest, will not change 
the fact that there is one Germany. It 
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stpone the day when that unity 
will ts itself, but it will also in- 
crease the violence of the pressure for 
unification, and may well thrust that 
pressure from rational into irrational 
channels. 

Similarly to insist upon free all-Ger- 
man elections at this time, as the route 
to unification, is also to postpone the day 
of unification, in all probability, with 
the same consequences. This route, un- 
fortunately, is closed by the inescapable 
fact that there are two political enti- 
ties in the one Germany. While one 
entity might~achieve supremacy by this 
route, the other is not likely to conduct 
its own burial in peace by this route. 

If these are the facts, as I believe them 
to be, and if it is desirable to break the 
stalemate now in Germany, as I believe 
it to be, then it follows that there should 
be one peace treaty with Germany, with 
poth German political entities sharing 
responsibility for it. It follows that both, 
with such assistance and persuasion as 
can be provided from without, must 
assume deep responsibilities in the task 
of unification, because that task will be 
most difficult; in the lapse of 15 years, 
there have grown up in the two parts 
of Germany institutions which will not 
readily be reconciled, one with the 
other. It follows, too, that if there can- 
not be free all-German elections at this 
time, there must be at least a guaranteed 
measure of equal political freedom and 
of equal political participation for all 
Germans living in each of the two polit- 
ical entities at this time. 

Finally, to act for peace, not only in 
Germany, but in all Europe, and to give 
substance to the professed universal de- 
sire for a lightening of the burden of 
armaments, there must be recognition 
on all sides that present military ar- 
rangements in Germany, and, indeed, in 
all Europe, are not sacrosanct. If 
there is an end to the military con- 
frontation at Berlin, if there is visible 
progress in peace toward German uni- 
fication, then there can be, there ought 
to be, a general easement of the entire 
European military confrontation and the 
development of all-European agreements 
for safeguarding the peace. The Eden, 
the Rapacki, and similar proposals of the 
past warrant the most careful considera- 
tion in this connection. 

Mr. President, what I suggested in Feb- 
ruary 1959, and what I say today, seems 
to me to encompass the essential ele- 
ments of a new Western approach to the 
problems of Germany and Europe. If 
one holds that the present stalemate is 
greatly in our interest, then I suppose 
there is little point in considering these 
elements. If one holds, as I hold, that 
the present stalemate is not in our high- 
est interest, and if we are to have a 
chance to avoid the pitfalls of both ap- 
peasement and conflict in the days, 
months, and years ahead, then these 
elements of a new policy, I believe, are 
worthy of the most careful and contin- 
uous consideration. 

During the past year, I believe they 
have received such consideration in this 
country and elsewhere. It seems to me 
that Western policy, particularly as 
manifested at the Geneva Conference of 
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Foreign Ministers, last spring, reflects a 
movement away from the generalities of 
yesterday, toward the realities of today. 
I hope that in the period ahead Western 
policy will reflect the views of all the 
allied nations, but the domination of no 
single nation, and, in so doing, will con- 
tinue the process of transition to new 
tenets. 

There is no assurance that this tran- 
sition will bring about the settlement 
which Europe and the world needs. 
There is no assurance that a similar and 
an essential transition will take place 
in Soviet policies; and that without it, 
there will be no agreement. But what- 
ever the Soviet reaction, this transition 
in our own policies needs to continue in 
the highest Western interests and in the 
interests of mankind. 

We cannot ignore our own responsi- 
bilities on the assumption that others 
will ignore theirs. We cannot, for we 
shall suffer along with others, for our 
own neglect. There is no escape. There 
is no retreat. We must seek a change, 
and hope that others will do the same. 
But we must not avoid a change if it is 


in our interests, regardless of what 
others may do or may not do. We must 
seek, in new policies, an agreement 


which eases, rather than appeases, at 
Berlin, an agreement which paves a 
practical way to the peaceful unification 
of Germany, an agreement which begins 
to stitch the cleavage between Europe— 
East and West. Let others obstruct 
such an agreement if they will; but let 
us not ignore these needs in our policies, 
these needs which are the most com- 
pelling that confront the people of the 
Western World—the people of Russia 
and Eastern Europe no less than those 
of Western Europe and the United 
States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TatL- 
MADGE in the chair.) Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to congratulate 
the able junior Senator from Montana 
upon once again delivering on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate an able, thoughtful, 
and provocative address. This is char- 
acteristic of the periodic addresses of the 
distinguished Senator. 

With respect to the unification of Ger- 
many, I understood it to be the view of 
Chancellor Adenauer that the unifica- 
tion of Germany could be achieved, per- 
haps, only after substantial progress in 
disarmament had been achieved. If the 
Chancellor’s view in that regard be cor- 
rect, then, would not the greatest contri- 
bution toward the unification of Ger- 
many, toward peace, toward disarma- 
ment, toward an easing of political ten- 
sions—which I think must precede the 
other three—arise from a renunciation 
by the Soviet Union and the leaders of 
international communism of the tactics 
of revolution, subversion, and economic 
penetration, and the threat of military 
conquest which many of Russia’s neigh- 
bors fear? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say the 
Senator from Tennessee is correct in 
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stating, as a postulate, that before any 
agreement could be reached, there would 
have to be understanding in kind from 
the other side. Certainly, if there is go- 
ing to be a peaceful Germany, or a peace- 
ful Europe, or, for that matter, a peaceful 
world, one of the concomitants must be 
a promise to be kept on the part of the 
Soviet Union that it will do away with 
such actions as trying to carry out var- 
ious kinds of propaganda, subversion, 
and other means which have as their 
purpose the undermining of regularly 
constituted authority and the strength- 
ening of world communism as a whole. 

So I think the Senator is absolutely 
correct in the postuiates which he has 
raised this afternoon. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. It may be that the 


Soviets have a real fear of a unified 
Germany, particularly a unified and re- 
armed Germany, and more particularly 
a unified and rearmed Germany with 
nuclear armaments. That would be an 
understandable apprehension. 

Does the Senator not think that satis- 
faction on this potentiality and possi- 
bility may be a necessary prerequisite 
to unification? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
The Senator may recall that in one of 
the nine essentials I advanced last year, 
the eighth to be exact, that the Soviet 
Union and the western allies would 
guarantee a unified Germany, emerg- 
ing from the German discussions, being 
held at that time, against military pres- 
sures from outside surrounding countries, 
and, these countries from German mili- 
tary pressures as well. 

So it occurred to me that one of the 
fears which the Soviet Union used to 
have, and may still have, of a rearmed 
and resurgent Germany, could have been 
stilled if both the allies of the West and 
the Soviet Union had guaranteed that 
Germany would not be allowed to carry 
on aggressive tactics against her neigh- 
bors, and, by the same token, Germany’s 
neighbors would not be allowed to carry 
out aggressive tactics against her. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. Just as the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana and the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee are willing to recog- 
nize this possible apprehension or fear 
on the part of the Soviet Union of a 
nuclear armed and powerful Germany, 
and are willing to recognize that satis- 
faction with respect to this point could 
and should properly be accorded as a 
basis of peaceful settlement, would the 
junior Senator from Montana think that 
Mr. Khrushchev might contemplate the 
other side of that coin—the possibility 
that such a strong and armed West 
Germany may be the result of intran- 
sigence and an unwillingness on his part 
to reach effective agreements on disarm- 
ament and peaceful settlements of the 
questions involving Europe, and other 
sensitive areas, into which aggressive 
Communist action is now being pushed 
or planned? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say to the 
Senator it is entirely possible. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I com- 


mend the junior Senator from Montana 
for addressing himself to this problem. 
I noted with interest his proposals last 
year, and I note again with interest his 
proposals at the present time. 

If I venture to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion or two or to make some comment on 
his remarks, it grows out of the fact that 
I have been in Germany six times, I 
think it is, since the conclusion of World 
War II. In 1947 I spent 5 weeks there 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Germany and Austria on the so-called 
Herter committee, which was a special 
committee of the House of Represent- 
atives assigned to study economic post- 
war conditions in Europe. It was my 
privilege to write the section of the re- 
port of the Herter committee on the 
German situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I recall that very 
well because we were in the House to- 
gether at that time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is be- 
cause of that background that I feel 
very deeply the situation calls for a re- 
appraisal, and I commend the Senator 
for his statement, not necessarily say- 
ing I endorse everything which is in it, 
but commending him for facing facts 
and proposing a course of action. There 
was one point in his statement in par- 
ticular which I want to emphasize. I 
do it because I hope the country will 
take note of it. This was his observa- 
tion that the present stalemate is not in 
our highest interest. 

The Senator said, as appears on page 
11 of his statement: 

If one holds that the present stalemate 
is greatly in our interest, then I suppose 
there is little point in considering these 
elements. If one holds, as I hold, that the 
present stalemate is not in our highest in- 
terest, and if we are to have a chance to 
avoid the pitfalls of both appeasement and 
conflict in the days, months, and years 
ahead, then these elements of a new policy, 
I believe, are worthy of the most careful and 
continuous consideration. 


I could not agree more with any state- 
ment than I agree with what the Sen- 
ator has said: that the present stale- 
mate is not in our highest interest and 
that we ought to consider and develop 
steps to end the stalemate. The reac- 
tions of the Western Powers to the chal- 
lenges, to the ultimatums, and to the 
statements of Mr. Khrushchev to date 
have inclined to be negative rather than 
positive, defensive rather than creative. 
I hope I am not presuming too much in 
intimating the Senator from Montana 
would agree with me on that point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the Sena- 
tor is correct. I will say also that Sec- 
retary of State Herter at the Geneva 
Conference last spring did try to get 
away from the old generalities and did 
try to get down to bedrock, to the reali- 
ties, but did not achieve much in the 
way of success because of the obduracy 
of the Soviet representative who, of 
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course, was receiving instructions day by 
day as to what he should or should not 
do. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Secre- 
tary Herter is entitled for credit in en- 
deavoring to get the West off dead center 
in this matter. It is only natural that 
the Adenauer government should be well 
content to let the situation coast along, 
if the United States will continue to put 
up the dollars it is today putting up to 
provide a shield for West Germany. 

When I was in Germany this past De- 
cember I was struck by the fact that the 
boom in West Germany continues to go 
forward; that West Germany has a fa- 
vorable balance of trade at the present 
time; that West Germany’s military ex- 
penditures and dedication of personnel 
to armies is far less, in proportion, than 
in the United States. A much larger 
percentage of our gross national product 
goes into national defense than in West 
Germany. A much larger percentage of 
our manpower goes into the Armed 
Forces than in West Germany. 

I was told there are 250,000 Ameri- 
cans in West Germany today, counting 
both civilian and military, and that they 
are contributing approximately $750 
million to the West German economy. 
It is easy to understand why West Ger- 
many should have a favorable balance 
of trade. On the one hand, the country 
does not have, proportionately, the 
large military expenditures we have in 
the United States; and, on the other 
hand, the dollars are available, which 
come from the presence of many Ameri- 
cans in West Germany, to make it 
possible for them to show a favorable 
balance of trade at the very same time 
the United States finds itself with a 
deficit of between $3 billion and $4 bil- 
lion in its trade balances for the last 
year. 

I can understand why the Adenauer 
government is content to let things coast 
along, hoping that in some way, with a 
policy of not dealing with the situation, 
they may continue to profit from the 
largesse and benefactions provided by 
the United States. 

I think that is a dangerous situation, 
both for West Germany and for the rest 
of the world. That is why I do not think 
a stalemate is in our interest or, in the 
long run, in the interest of West Ger- 
many itself. It may be that the possi- 
bilities of unification are at some time in 
the future, but they ought to be explored, 
and, in my judgment, we ought to pre- 
sent some positive alternatives to the 
suggestions by the Russians. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he 
has contemplated what would happen if 
Mr. Khrushchev should say that all he 
really wants to do is to follow the 
example given by the West when the 
quadripartite authority over Germany 
was broken by the Western Allies; when 
the Allies, in respect to the three western 
zones of Germany, gave the West Ger- 
mans a chance to set up the Bonn gov- 
ernment. If Mr. Khrushchev should 
Say, “You, after all, withdrew the super- 
vision which you maintained under the 
quadripartite agreements over West Ger- 
many. All we are proposing is that we 
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are going to remove ourselves from East 
Germany, as you did from West Ger. 
many,” where then would that leave the 
West? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say that if 
at any time the Soviet Union wants to 
conclude a treaty of peace with East 
Germany there is not a thing we can do 
about it. I would point out that when 
we did reach a peace settlement with the 
Federal Republic of West Germany we 
did not put Berlin in the same status as 
the rest of the republic. There were 
connections, of course, but there were 
also some subsidiary commitments which 
are still being honored by the presence 
of allied troops in the western sector. 

So far as the concluding of a treaty of 
peace with East Germany is concerned, 
it has been true for many years that at 
any time the Soviet Union wants to do 
so there is not one single thing the West- 
ern Powers can do to prevent it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is suggesting it would 
be rather a futile thing if we were to say 
to Mr. Khrushchev, “You have to stay in 
East Germany, and we will go to war, if 
necessary, to compel you to stay there.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would not only 
be a waste of words, but if we did so it 
would also be the only place in the world 
where we want the Russians to stay in- 
stead of to get out. In Berlin they said 
they were withdrawing the troops a year 
ago, and we were begging them to stay 
there so that the status quo, the present 
situation, could be sustained. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I recog- 
nize that if the Soviet Union wished to 
withdraw its troops from East Germany 
at any time they would still not be very 
far away and could be returned easily. 
That of course is true but it does not 
alter the comparison that would be made. 

I agree with the Senator from Mon- 
tana. Idonot see that there is anything 
either in logic or in practical effect that 
we could do to require the Russian troops 
to stay in East Germany if Russia de- 
cides to withdraw them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. There is not a thing 
we could do. Any time the Russians 
want to withdraw their troops from East 
Berlin or from East Germany, they can 
do so, and nobody can do a thing about 
it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Rus- 
sians could point to the fact that we had 
modified the original quadripartite 
agreement so far as the three Western 
Zones are concerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. I think it ought to be kept in 
mind that even though the Russians have 
the power to conclude a treaty of peace 
with East Germany, and have had that 
power for years, they have not as yet 
done so, which seems to indicate there 
might be a small opening of the door, 4 
slim chance, that it would be possible to 
work out a treaty of peace based on the 
two Germanys coming together. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I have always felt that the 
East Germans and the West Germans 
themselves would be the best parties to 
work out some method of agreement or 
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some method of operation for the re- 
unification of Germany, and that some- 
how the Germans themselves have to be 
prought into the picture, so that it will 
not be a reunification forced upon them, 
put instead will be one which grows out 
of the natural genius of the German 


le. 
a MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
impressed by the fact, when I was in 
Berlin the last time—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator please suspend at that 
point? 

The time for which the Senator from 
Montana obtained unanimous consent to 
speak has expired. The Chair has been 
lenient with the time, since apparently 
no other Senator has been waiting to 
address the Chair. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time may be extended for 2 minutes, 
so that we may bring this colloquy to a 
normal conclusion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, when I was in Berlin the last 
time I was impressed by the fact that 
the surface transportation authorities 
there had worked out a method of opera- 
tion whereby the transportation would 
run between the two parts of Berlin 
without hindrance, and one could buy a 
ticket in either part of Berlin and travel 
to the other. 

Mr. President, in view of the time 
situation I shall not extend this colloquy 
further, except to say I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana for having brought 
this matter up today and for having 
given the constructive thought he has 
to his presentation. I shall read and re- 
read his remarks with interest. If I 
find the time and the opportunity, and 
the spirit moves me, some time within 
the next week I hope to make further 
and more detailed comment upon his 
suggestions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his kind remarks. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had 
hoped to address the Senate for about 
15 minutes. May I ask whether that 
would be in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAt- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
may proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may say a word 
on what the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] has just addressed himself 
to, I, too, have always admired the un- 
derstanding of the Senator from Mon- 
tana of the critical importance of Berlin 
and the German problem to the peace of 
the world. I, too, shall read his remarks 
very carefully, and may take the liberty 
at a later date of addressing myself to 
his statement. As always, he is well in- 
formed, and his statement is well rea- 
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soned and is a real contribution, what- 
ever may be my views in agreement or 
disagreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall be de- 
lighted to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in 
mind to speak briefly about another sit- 
uation in the world which is also, I 
think, portentous to the issue of peace. 
I am addressing myself to it more in the 
spirit of an editor who must look ahead 
for a period of time in order to see what 
is on the horizon which is threatening 
us. In this spirit, and within this frame 
of reference. I address myself to the sit- 
uation in the Near East. 

The Near East could erupt into a 
major international crisis at any time. 
Tensions are high, shooting on the 
Arab-Israel borders is all too unusual an 
occurrence, and the leaders of the Soviet 
Union seem to be encouraging Arab 
leaders to whip up tensions and keep the 
area in ferment. The _ accelerating 
tempo of Egyptian propaganda beating 
the drums for a war of annihilation 
against Israel—this is almost a para- 
phrase of their words—of which echoes 
are heard on Moscow press and radio, 
underlines the threat. There are strong 
reports of Arab troop concentrations in 
the Sinai Desert. We should not wait to 
react to a Near East crisis until after it 
is upon us, but we should show the capa- 
bility for anticipating crisis through our 
policy now. 

I should like to state my thesis first, 
before proceeding to support it in terms 
of fact and policy. 

Stability in the Near East area now 
requires that the following be done: 
First, a reaffirmation of the guarantee of 
the integrity of the borders of both 
Israel and Arab States made by the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
France in the Tripartite Declaration of 
1950; and second, decision by the three 
powers on their course of action if the 
declaration is invoked by aggression, or 
in the alternative—and I emphasize the 
word “alternative’—giving Israel the 
military equipment to maintain its own 
defenses. 

The grave danger to this area now is 
that the Soviet Union will create such 
an imbalance in military capability by 
its supply of modern arms to President 
Nasser as to invalidate the Tripartite 
Declaration’s guarantee. On the other 
hand, it is well known that Israel and 
its people are tough and ready to defend 
themselves given the means—thereby 
implementing the Tripartite Declaration 
themselves by the sheer fact of main- 
taining the balance of military capa- 
bility in this area. There is reason to 
suppose that the policy of the Soviet 
Union calls for putting on the pressure 
in this area whenever the world situa- 
tion makes this seem attractive to them. 
It ought to be made clear, therefore, 
that such moves will not be profitable. 

I interject to point out that this is not 
a permanent solution for the Near East. 
The permanent solution is the resettle- 
ment of the Arab refugees, and the 
understanding that the Near East is an 
economic hegemony, requiring coopera- 
tion among all the nations for the pur- 
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poses of developing their resources and 
working with one another for the devel- 
opment of the whole area. However, as 
in so many other situations, if a fire is 
burning, nothing much can be done. 

I am addressing myself today to the 
rather urgent situation which seems to 
be emerging in that area of the world 
by reason of the continuing and very 
dangerous amount of arms supply which 
is going to one power, and moving from 
the Communist bloc. 

About three-fourths of all Soviet bloc 
military assistance to non-Communist 
countries—$580 million out of a total of 
$780 million—went to three Arab coun- 
tries, United Arab Republic, Iraq, and 
Yemen, from 1955 through 1959. The 
largest recipient of Soviet bloc arms is 
the United Arab Republic in the amount 
of $443 million; Iraq is next with $120 
million; and Yemen received $17 million 
worth. It is reported that the huge 
Soviet buildup of the UAR armed forces 
is with new advanced planes, tanks, and 
other weapons. These alarming sta- 
tistics are disclosed by our administra- 
tion in its summary presentation of the 
mutual security program for fiscal 1961, 
published this month. -- 

Moreover, we learn from the same 
source that Soviet economic aid to these 
Arab countries totaled $696 million of 
which $515 million went to the United 
Arab Republic. In addition, Moscow is 
providing the UAR with $387 million for 
construction of the Aswan Dam. The 
UAR is the largest single recipient of the 
Soviet Union’s military and economic 
aid program. This massive arms supply 
by the Soviet bloc to the UAR could 
threaten Israel’s security by creating a 
serious imbalance of power in the area 
and at the least creates a new arms race. 

There is urgent reason to help Israel 
militarily to maintain a balance of power 
in the Near E2st. Israel is not now in- 
cluded in the U.S. military assistance 
program. We cannot expect this hard- 
pressed democracy to go it alone and pay 
for all the arms it must have in view of 
the staggering amounts of Soviet aid 
pouring into the UAR. 

It is for that reason I suggest that 
now, rather than when we have a crisis, 
we consider what we intend to do if such 
a crisis should come about. Should we 
seek to implement the tripartite guar- 
antee ourselves, or should we seek to re- 
dress the military imbalance rapidly be- 
ing created in that area of the world by 
assigning a greater defense role to Israel 
itself? If we needed any proof of the 
fact that Israel, given of the means, can 
look after its own defense, we find it 
confirmed by the part Israel played in 
the successful outcome of the Lebanese 
crisis in 1958. 

A new assessment of the military posi- 
tion in the Near East must be made 
before the situation undergoes further 
deterioration, and the military assist- 
ance essential for Israel to keep abreast 
of defense necessities should be made 
available to her. We may not ignore 
the vital role Israel played in the suc- 
cessful outcome of the Lebanese crisis of 
1958—Israel helped to keep the flanks of 
our position secure and illustrated the 
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key position she holds for the free world 
in any defense against Communist action 
in the Near East. 

I cannot view with any degree of com- 
placency the mounting challenge of the 
Kremlin in the Near East and the way 
it has encouraged Arab leaders—vir- 
tually on the eve of the summit confer- 
ence—to whip up tensions. The Mos- 
cow press and radio have been describ- 
ing Israel as “bellicose and uncompro- 
mising,’” and a broadcast on March 6 
charged that “in Israel the air is full of 
war hysteria; aggressive speeches are 
being made; provocative statements are 
being issued; and military daring has 
gone to the heads of the zealots.” It is 
not difficult to imagine the effect such 
propaganda attacks must have when 
they are coupled with reliable news dis- 
patches telling of increasing quantities 
of Soviet bloc arms flowing quietly into 
Egypt. 

There has also been a significant in- 
crease in the Egyptian submarine fleet, 
which now includes 12 ships, the ma- 
jority of which are oceangoing types. 
These are Soviet submarines, and intel- 
ligence reports indicate that their crews 
may be made up, in part, at least, by 
Soviet bloc sailors. Most of these sub- 
marines are based at Alexandria, where 
they command the Mediterranean coast- 
line of Egypt. 

There are fresh indications that the 
recent Aswan Dam agreement was only 
one of many agreements that Fresident 
Nasser has made with the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. The Soviet Union has more de- 
velopment projects in the UAR than in 
any other Near East country. Accord- 
ing to the Soviet publication, Vneshnaia 
Torgovlia—Foreign Trade—of Septem- 
ber 1959, there were 93 Soviet-sponsored 
projects in the UAR, as compared with 
25 in Iraq, the next highest number. At 
the end of February negotiations for 
trade and cultural pacts were also under 
way between the UAR and Rumania, and 
a week earlier, on February 24, Commu- 
nist China announced a new “trade pro- 
tocol” with the UAR. Moreover, Presi- 
dent Nasser’s personal anticommunism 
has not stopped him from selling three 
times as much cotton this year to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc, as he did 3 years ago 
to the same countries. This is an in- 
crease of 68 percent over 1955-56, the 
year of the first Soviet-Egyptian arms 
deal. To continue payment for his arms 
purchases, Nasser has mortgaged Egypt's 
cotton crop for some years ahead. 

With Egypt and Iraq locked in a strug- 
gle for power and Arab leadership main- 
taining a drumfire of propaganda keep- 
ing the area in a state of tension while 
at the same time heavy concentrations 
of Egyptian armor and infantry are being 
advertised as massing in the Sinai penin- 
sula threatening Israel, there is ample 
justification to call the Near East situa- 
tion “deteriorating,” as United Nations 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
did a few weeks ago. 

“We are falling back to a position 
where we have been before and from 
which I thought and hoped that we had 
departed forward,” he warned in an in- 
terview with the press. That process has 
not been halted. 
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The series of belligerent speeches de- 
livered by President Nasser in Syria fol- 
lowing the border clash at Tawafik in 
the demilitarized zone between Israel 
and Syria, recalls the critical events of 2 
years ago when his armies threatened 
Lebanon and Jordan, and revolution- 
torn Iraq appeared ready to join the 
United Arab Republic. At Aleppo, Da- 
mascus, and other Syrian cities, the war 
drums were beaten and President Nas- 
ser called on the Arabs to rise ‘like a 
devastating flood” to wipe out Israel. On 
March 7, last, President Nasser broad- 
ened his attack by opening up on Jordan 
in a manner reminiscent of his 1958 bar- 
rage, accusing King Hussein of con- 
spiring with the United States and Great 
Britain against him. 

This is being used as a bludgeon on 
other Arab States, such as Jordan, to 
make sure that everyone reads these in- 
flammatory remarks and threats as a test 
of whether he is a good loyal Arab, and 
really believes in the Arab cause. 

President Nasser’s inflammatory re- 
marks are being repeated and expanded 
by the Cairo radio commentators and 
by the Cairo press, and the violence of 
their language borders on the hysteri- 
cal. Also, a marked increase in the vio- 
lence of the anti-American propaganda 
accompanied news reports that Israel’s 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion had 
set out to visit the United States. 

Those who have followed political de- 
velopments in the Near East for many 
years have learned through painful ex- 
perience that our diplomacy can only be 
as effective as our sense of anticipation. 
The signs of impending trouble are 
present on all sides. 

When British Foreign Secretary Sel- 
wyn Lloyd in an attempt to ease Near 
East tensions reaffirmed in the House of 
Commons the Tripartite Declaration of 
1950, to which I referred in opening, 
under which the United States, France 
and Great Britain had pledged them- 
selves to take action within and outside 
the United Nations to prevent violation 
of any Near East frontier by force, 
President Nasser reacted by denouncing 
the statement. This declaration, said 
President Nasser, was “dead and buried 
in the soil and blood of Port Said.” 

Mr. President, as if what is happening 
in the Near East were not enough, we 
now see the development of some kind 
of relationship between Cuba in its for- 
eign policy operations and the opera- 
tions of the United Arab Republic. 
Cuha’s Foreign Minister was Cairo’s offi- 
cial guest in January; Cuba in turn is 
the first port of call for a Cairo mission 
headed by U.A.R. Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Hussein Sabry which starts its tour 
of Latin American countries this month. 
President Nasser also concluded a deal 
on February 17 with the Castro Gov- 
ernment for 10,000 tons of sugar, hard 
on the heels of Soviet Deputy Pre- 
mier Mikoyan’s visit. Cairo broadcasts 
beamed to Panama accusing the United 
States of treating Panama unfairly were 
reported by the New York Times as early 
as December 1959, and the U.S. News & 
World Report disclosed on December 14 
that “agents of Egypt's Nasser have been 
in Panama advising the politicians of 
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that country on the moves to make to 
get eventual control over the Panama 
Canal away from the United States. 
Nasser is able to pose as an expert, hay- 
ing taken the Suez Canal from its own- 
ers.” 

One of the gravest and most threaten- 
ing problems in the situation is the Arab 
boycott and blockade of Israel. This 
boycott is illegal, a violation of the U.N, 
Charter and of international law; be- 
cause it has not been stopped, it has 
grown into full-scale economic war- 
fare—not only against Israel, but against 
the free world as well. Its corrupting 
influence has fouled up the channels of 
world trade and commerce, subjected 
American business firms and business- 
men to discrimination on religious 
grounds, and involved the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the Suez Canal problem as well 
as in several embarrassing situations. 

This Arab boycott tried to prevent 
businessmen from trading with Israel, 
and air and shipping lines from serving 
Israel, by threatening them with re- 
prisals and blacklists. They are not 
only prohibited, according to the boy- 
cott, from trading in Arab countries, to 
use Arab ports, and to enjoy the other 
usual courtesies and rights, but also 
they may not be ownec or operated by 
Jews. 

While the Arab governments respect 
a decisive position, they exploit weak- 
nesses; they did not retaliate when sev- 
eral European governments, among 
them Switzerland, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, brushed aside Arab boycott 
demands and vigorously rejected Arab 
threats of reprisal. On the other hand, 
the list of American firms and individ- 
uals affected by the Arab boycott con- 
tinues to grow. 

Arab pressures were so strong that 
some companies yielded to their de- 
mands. The major American and Brit- 
ish oil companies have yielded to Arab 
boycott demands. Passengers on cruise 
ships and American airlines on Near 
East routes are advised that those of 
Jewish faith will be denied tourist priv- 
ileges in certain Arab ports and stopping 
points. A number of American freight- 
ers have been put on the Arab blacklist 
because they had business dealings with 
Israel. 

Yesterday the Lions International was 
reported placed on the Arab blacklist. 
This morning I learned that the Stude- 
baker-Lark Corp. and the International 
Business Machines Corp. have also been 
placed on the Arab boycott list. 

A number of our moving-picture ac- 
tors, actresses, and singers are on the 
Arab blacklist, and the showing of their 
films or sale of their records is pro- 
hibited because they either are Jewish or 
appeared at a Jewish fund-raising func- 
tion. The New York State law against 
employment discrimination was invoked 
against Aramco because the oil company 
refused to hire Jews in its New York 
offices out of deference to Saudi Arabia 
where its wells are located and which 
supports the Arab boycott. And there 
is also the economic problem created by 
counter boycott action against firms 
which have succumbed to Arab pressure. 

The most serious and potentially ex- 
plosive example of Egyptian intran- 
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sigeance is the Suez Canal boycott issue. 
Among other things this is a renewed at- 
tempt by Egypt to cripple Israel’s grow= 
ing trade with the new nations of Africa. 
The fact that it is being made at a time 
when its involvement with the Soviet 
ploc is growing, poses very serious policy 
questions. We cannot permit interna- 
tional shipping in the Suez to be sub- 
ject to the whims of Cairo’s domestic 
policy needs. 

The highly respected Economist of 
London, in its March 5 number, raises 
this point: 

Israel has known the unpleasing experi- 
ence of seeing its interests put on one side 
while the larger powers plot their Near East 
policies. There is the question whether Is- 
rael’s security will find room in any arrange- 
ment that Russia and the West may reach 
over the Near East. 


On two occasions within recent weeks, 
I have taken the floor to protest actions 
by U.S. Government departments which 
in effect supported the Arab boycott. 
On January 21, I rose to call attention 
to the so-called Haifa clause in U.S. 
Navy contracts with American-owned oil 
tankers. This was subsequently with- 
drawn with a statement delivered by 
Vice Adm. Ray A. Gano, U.S. Navy com- 
mander, Military Sea Transportation 
Service, which said: 

The clause was adopted with no intention 
to give support to any political boycott. It 
was deemed advantageous to both the Gov- 
ernment and shipowners. However, MSTS 
can accomplish its mission without using 
the clause. Inasmuch as it has been mis- 
takenly construed as providing some solace 
to the Arab boycott imposed on persons 
trading with Israel, the Navy will discon- 
tinue its use. 


The Navy, for its action was to be 
commended. But, on March 3, I rose 
again to deplore the use of a similar 
contract clause by the Department of 
Agriculture for ships carrying surplus 
agricultural products under Public Law 
480. I urged that the practices of our 
Federal Government departments be co- 
ordinated with the policy decision taken 
by the Navy. I have written to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson to protest 
this practice and have urged him to co- 
ordinate with the Navy’s policy. In this 
way there will be no practice in the U.S. 
Government conducive to lending aid, 
comfort or sympathy to this boycott 
which has been branded as illegal in 
terms of international law. 

Now, the use of these contract clauses 
cannot be dismissed simply as a matter 
of business protection because the United 
States is not a business firm. As the 
leader of the free world its every action 
is looked upon in the light of how it ad- 
vances the cause of peace and justice in 
our own time. The Navy is not com- 
Pelled to buy its oil from countries which 
support the Arab boycott. There are 
other oil producing nations in the Near 
East who will supply the Navy with all 
its requirements at no higher cost and 
without boycott demands. Nor should 
recipients of our surplus dictate who 
Shall bring it to them. We have a firm 
traditional policy calling for freedom of 
the seas, and we cannot, therefore, con- 
done this interference with American 
Shipping by an illegal Arab boycott, 
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which includes also freedom of transit 
through the Suez Canal. 

On the problem of discrimination 
against American citizens by foreign 
governments which has accompanied 
the Arab boycott, the State Department 
has instructed U.S. Embassies and con- 
sular offices to report any incidents in- 
volving Americans on the basis of their 
race or creed. They have also been in- 
structed to make recommendations for 
practical means to apply section 113 of 
the Mutual Security Appropriations Act 
of 1959. This is an amendment which 
I introduced with Senator WAYNE 
MorsE condemning such discriminatory 
practices as in Saudi Arabia and other 
countries. 

Oversea posts were instructed by the 
State Department that the United 
States “has never condoned discrimina- 
tory practices by foreign governments 
against its citizens on grounds of race or 
religion.” The instructions also state 
that it remains “a basic objective of U.S. 
policy to seek to eliminate, within the 
context of existing friendly relations 
with other members of the free world 
community, all such discriminatory 
practices.” 

All this is occurring at a time when 
we have been increasing our assistance 
to Egypt. 

We have been bending our every ef- 
fort to bring about more cordial coop- 
eration from President Nasser. Our ob- 
jective in Egypt as in other countries 
has been to help the people help them- 
selves and to assist them in developing 
standards of living and economic sys- 
tems which will enable them to make 
progress by utilizing all their own re- 
sources. 

But Egypt has presented us with a 
disconcerting paradox in. our own di- 
plomacy. We have acted on the as- 
sumption that President Nasser wants 
better relations with the West, and the 
State Department has moved swiftly to 
encourage measures tending to improve 
those relations. We have stepped up 
our aid program to the U.A.R. to a 
marked degree, but at the same time we 
have not closed our eyes to the fact that 
President Nasser’s policy often is serv- 
ing Communist interests, whether or not 
he is consciously playing the Kremlin's 
game. 

Near East stability will require large- 
scale development projects involving re- 
gional planning, international financing 
and mutual cooperation among the states 
in the region. Such projects will accel- 
erate progress in industry, agriculture, 
use of natural resources, and sharp in- 
creases in the standards of health and 
education. 

The kind of massive water project 
that Israel is presently engaged in by 
which the waters of the Jordan will be 
carried to the dry regions of the north- 
ern Negev, should have its counterparts 
in other Near East countries. In this way 
millions of acres of barren and deserted 
land can be reclaimed and resettled by 
impoverished and homeless people in the 
Arab countries. 

Israel today is carrying out that part 
of the great regional water plan worked 
out by Eric Johnston which was in- 
tended for its own territory. It is most 
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unlikely that Egyptian propaganda 
against this great water project will 
deter Israel from bringing water to the 
Negev. 

Another step in a program for the 
Near East should be the broad expan- 
sion of person-to-person exchanges by 
the Unitec States as well as the estab- 
lishment of vocational training, college, 
university and other technical educa- 
tional institutions. Our country should 
not be alone in any initiative in the 
Arab lands—West Germany, Italy, 
France and the United Kingdom have 
all indicated their interests in helping in 
the Near East and should be invited to 
join in as partners. 

At the session of the United Nations 
General Assembly which was recently 
conducted, strong efforts were made but 
without success to break through the 
wall of Arab intransigeance and start ne- 
gotiations toward a solution of the Arab 
refugee problem. These efforts should 
be continued in every possible area. 

The argument is frequently made that 
the Arab states might not work with 
us because of Arab nationalist pressure. 
But in efforts for regional economic de- 
velopment we are not confined to the 
Arab states alone but should include the 
economic region, leaving the problem of 
an economic bridge to Israel to be solved 
for the present through the United Na- 
tions. The leaders of these countries in 
the region outside the Arab bloc like 
Libya, the Sudan, Tunis, and Morocco 
have also led their people out of colonial 
status, yet with acceptance of their re- 
sponsibilities in the civilized world. 

In an era of peace, there is no ques- 
tion about the enormous contribution 
that Israel can make toward helping to 
provide the people of the Near East with 
the benefits of modern civilization. 
The technical know-how which Israe] is 
now giving to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa south of the 
Sahara could also be made available to 
Jordan, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq 
for their mutual benefit. What Israel is 
doing on its side of the Jordan can also 
be done on the other side. Moreover, if 
the Negev can be made to flourish, so 
too can part of the Sinai peninsula be 
made livable for the rapidly expanding 
population of Egypt. 

Mr. President, the important thing is 
to see to it that a fire does not break out 
in that area of the world which will 
jeopardize everything that everyone has 
in mind, and which will confront us with ° 
a new crisis of major magnitude. Ihave 
made these brief remarks in order to 
emphasize the need for making clear, 
first, that the Tripartite Declaration of 
1950 shall continue in full force and 
effect, so far as the three powers are 
concerned; second, to concert ourselves 
on the implementation of the declara- 
tion, and, if need be, to at least give 
Israel the necessary equipment which it 
needs for self-defense in view of the 
inflow of arms into Egypt from the So- 
viet Union and the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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RECESS UNTIL 3 O’CLOCK 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at 
the suggestion of the majority whip, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded and 
that the recess until 3 o’clock may start 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Florida ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ido. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the Senate will now take a re- 
cess until 3 o’clock, in order that Sen- 
ators may be present at the ceremonies 
attending the presentation and un- 
veiling of the statue of the late Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada. 

At 1 o’clock and 54 minutes the Senate 
took a recess until 3 o’clock p.m. 

At 3 o’clock p.m. the Senate reassem- 
bled, and was called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. MANSFIELD in the 
chair). 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a por- 
tion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I modify 
the pending Javits-Clark amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. DirKsEN], as follows: 

On page 3, line 9, strike the comma 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 3, lines 9-12, strike the words 
“unless any person named therein shall 
have been registered by appropriate 
State officials in the intervening period, 
in which case the order may be vacated 
on application duly made as to the regis- 
tration of such person”, and insert the 
following sentence: ‘“‘The court may stay 
the effective date of an order with re- 
spect to any applicant named therein 
who, prior to the date of issuance of 
such order or within such twenty-day 
period, has been registered under State 
law, upon assurances satisfactory to the 
court that such applicant will be per- 
mitted to vote at any election at which 
he would be entitled to vote under the 
provisions of this subsection after such 
order becomes effective with respect to 
such applicant.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to explain that the modified amendment 
is designed to meet what we consider to 
be a major objection by the Attorney 
General to the Javits-Clark amendment. 
Indeed, it was contended that the period 
of time which we afforded in our amend- 
ment to allow a State by its own action 
to come into compliance with a decree of 
a court with respect to jurisdiction and 
voting might result in enabling the State 
to frustrate the court’s order by register- 
ing the respective voters concerned, but, 
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at the same time, when their time to 
vote came around, they would again be 
challenged. 

Yesterday, I argued that that would 
be bad faith, and that the court had au- 
thority, but was not directed, to vacate 
a decree under those circumstances, and 
that, indeed, a court would require proof 
that the voting would ensue after the 
registration. 

However, in view of the fact that we 
think that was incorporated in the 
amendment, in any event, due to the 
fundamental powers of a court of equity, 
and in view of the further fact that the 
Attorney General had made so much of 
this objection, we thought that in fair- 
ness to the large number of Senators 
who are very much interested in the 
amendment, we should spell out that 
point. 

That is what we have done; we have 
actually spelled out the point which we 
thought was implicit in respect to the 
authority of the court, especially in view 
of the fact that it was not a direction to 
the court. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I join in 
the modification submitted by the Sena- 
tor from New York, although not be- 
cause I have the slightest belief that it is 
necessary. Last evening, shortly before 
the acGjournment, I spelled out the rea- 
son why I thought the position of the 
Attorney General was entirely unsound; 
and I still feel as I did then. 

However, in order to make assurance 
doubly sure, and to remove any possibil- 
ity that the Attorney General might 
have been right, and also to remove any 
possibility that the position he took 
might be used by some Senators as a 
ground for not supporting an amend- 
ment which otherwise they would be 


willing to support, I join the Senator 


from New York in spelling this out in 
great detail, so there can be no question 
about it. As a result, the only objection 
by the Attorney General which anyone 
could conceivably have thought had some 
merit has now been removed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the 
from Pennsylvania. 


Senator 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, yesterday, 
the distinguished Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Christian Herter, appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in open session. He ap- 
peared there for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the administration’s foreign aid bill, 
which I support, with certain modifica- 
tions. 

During the course of the interrogation 
of Secretary Herter, the junior Senator 
from Idaho {Mr. CHurcH] submitted to 
him certain questions concerning the 
summit conference, so-called, scheduled 
to be held in Paris, in May. As a result 
of the Secretary’s reply to the Senator 
from Idaho, I felt impelled to submit 
certain questions. 

Mr. President, throughout Secretary 
Herter’s appearance, he gave frank, 
honest, sincere, forthright answers. 
That is tyvical of Secretary Herter’s 
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performance, not only as Secretary of 
State, but also when he served as g 
Member of the other body, along with 
me. His answers to the questions were 
disturbing, and revealed a disturbing set 
of circumstances and facts; but I do not 
believe that either his answers or the 
questions can fairly be termed “non- 
sense.” 

Yet, Mr. President, I read from an As- 
sociated Press dispatch the following: 


WASHINGTON.—The White House today 
labeled as nonsense— 


Mr. President, I digress to say that the 
White House itself is a building which 
does not possess a tongue or a voice. Of 
course, the White House has come to be 
recognized as an institution. The only 
person who can properly speak for the 
institution of the White House or the 
Presidency is the President of the United 
States, himself. Yet there has grown 
up a practice whereby some other per- 
son—some person of much lesser stature 
and responsibility—undertakes to speak 
for the institution of the Presidency. 

I return to the reading: 


The White House today labeled as “non- 
sense” any contention that President Eisen- 
hower will go to the Paris summit conference 
without advance planning regarding talks 
with Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

At a news conference, Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty was told that some Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee had said that the admin- 
istration is approaching the May 16 summit 
meeting without any plans. 

“That's a lot of nonsense,’ Hagerty com- 
mented. 

A reporter told him that Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter had in substance 
agreed with Senators who asserted there has 
been no advance planning for the summit 
conference. 

Hagerty replied that was not what Herter 
had testified. 

He said the Secretary had told the Sen- 
ate committee that there is “an element of 
risk"’ as to whether the summit meeting will 
produce any constructive results, and that 
there should not be too much optimism as to 
prospects for a successful conference. 

Hagerty met with newsmen shortly after 
Eisenhower and Herter conferred again re- 
garding Russia’s latest nuclear test ban 
proposal. 

Reporting on that meeting, Hagerty said 
the President and Herter reached no defini- 
tive conclusions. 


I will not proceed to the end of the 
article, because it makes no further 
reference to the Secretary's testimony 
yesterday. 

Now I should like to read a UPI dis- 
patch: 


The White House rejected as nonsense to- 
day a charge by Senator ALBERT GorrE, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, that the United States 
was going to the May 16 summit conference 
in Paris without plans. 

Gore made the charge yesterday when 
Secretary of State Herter testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

President Eisenhower conferred with 
Herter early this morning. Among subjects 
they covered, was the recent Soviet proposal 
to ban nuclear weapons testing. 

Yesterday, while Herter testified in behalf 
of the Eisenhower foreign aid program, GorE 
criticized the cabinet member's assertion 
that Eisenhower was going to Paris without 
@ formal agenda. ; 

Gore said he was disturbed because in his 
view the United States approached the 
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summit “without purpose, without plan, 


thout hope of success.” 
cae for White House reaction to the 


Gore charge, Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty said, “That is a lot of nonsense.” 


Mr. President, in reply to this state- 
ment by Mr. Hagerty, I wish to read the 
verbatim stenographic transcript of that 
portion of yesterday's hearing dealing 
with this particular subject. I read a 
question by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CuurcH], as it appears on page 38 
of the stenographic report: 

Is there any plan which you have at pres- 
ent in the administration for inviting the 
participation of the Senate in the summit 
conference? 

Secretary Herter. There is none at this 
moment that I know of. The summit con- 
ference as of now has no agenda. We don’t 
know what points are going to be discussed. 
We just assume that the German and Berlin 
question will come up. We assume that per- 
haps some of our disagreements, whether on 
nuclear testing or in disarmament, will have 
been so pinpointed that it will be possible 
for some decision to be arrived at at the 
summit. We have been working in different 
groups and analyzing possible other ques- 
tions that might come up. 

But how much will actually be negotiated 
there, I don’t know. At best, the summit 
meeting can be only a short meeting. I can 
visualize this possibility, that at the sum- 
mit certain agreements and rather vague 
principles may be come to and then the for- 
eign ministers will be asked to see if they 
can work that out. 

That happened in 1956 and the minute 
the foreign ministers got together they 
might just as well not have left at all. But 
there was complete general agreement with 
those at the top. So it is very difficult to 
visualize just how those conversations will 
go. Actually from the point of view of the 
talks themselves, you find on the part par- 
ticularly of our allies the desire to talk with 
only four people present and interpreters, 
not even foreign ministers. If you have in- 
formal negotiations around the table with 
an agenda and knew what you were nego- 
tiating out, of course the larger participa- 
tion would probably be very desirable, but as 
of now we can't possibly visualize the dis- 
cussions going that way. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
Secretary Herter. 

Mr. President, after questions by other 
members of the committee on other sub- 
jects, it was again time for the junior 
Senator from Tennessee to have his turn. 

I turn now to page 57 of the tran- 
script: 

Senator Gore. I was somewhat disturbed 
by your statement to Senator CHurcH that 


there is no agenda for the summit confer- 
ence— 


I digress, Mr. President, to say that 
this was not my statement. This was 
the statement of the Secretary of State. 

ITrepeat: 


I was somewhat disturbed by your state- 
ment to Senator CHurcH that there is no 
agenda for the summit conference, that you 
envisioned the result as possibly only a state- 
ment of a vague principle. 


I did not bring up the subject of agree- 
ing on a vague principle. 

Continuing the question: 

I was caused to wonder why there is to 
be a summit if it is without purpose or plan? 

Secretary HERTER. The purpose of the sum- 
mit was to discuss at the highest level what- 
ever issues might be outstanding between 
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us. I am very frank to admit that I am not 
too optimistic that the summit conference 
will produce very great results. 

We have got in disagreement with the 
whole question of the handling of the Ber- 
lin and the German problem, East Germany. 
I would be amazed if that could be resolved 
in a few days at a summit conference. 

On disarmament we do not yet know 
whether the issues will be so pinpointed 
from the discussions that are going on now 
that they would be capable of a resolution, 
although they may be in a position where 
they can be moved forward for further nego- 
tiation, but I doubt whether very important 
specific decisions can he taken at the sum- 
mit. 

If they can, we would be very pleasantly 
surprised. 

From the point of view of other issues 
that may be raised, as I say, we have. no 
agenda. The Russians have not indicated 
what they want to raise with us. We have 
made it very clear we are willing to discuss 
anything, that this is a discussion of out- 
standing problems. 

Beyond that nothing has been specified. 
We just assume that these matters will come 
up. We have had working groups that are 
still in the process of working now. We have 
a Foreign Minister’s meeting here in the mid- 
die of April. We have another one in Istan- 
bul early in May. We will have still a third 
just before the summit conference in trying 
to resolve among ourselves, the Western Pow- 
ers, what issues we feel it is desirable to raise 
at that conference. 

So that we may have something more pre- 
cise when we get to the meeting itself. But 
as of now many of these matters are in the 
study stage. 

Senator Gore. Do you think it would have 
been more prudent to have had an under- 
standing about the subjects to be considered 
at a summit conference before agreeing to 
have one, or do you think this is the proper 
way to keep the score? 

Secretary HeRTER. It is a gamble. 
know. 

Senator Gore. You are gambling with high 
stakes, and it seems to me in a reckless 
manner. I am disturbed to have the Secre- 
tary of State make the statements that you 
have made today about the summit confer- 
ence, no plan, no purpose, no understanding 
as to what will be discussed, what we hope to 
attain there. 

Secretary Herter. Mr. Senator, I view this 
as essentially a matter of exploration. We 
have the situation where an individual, Mr. 
Khrushchev, is the man who makes the de- 
cisions as far as we know for the Russians. 
We have gone through a great many diplo- 
matic conferences at a lower level, the For- 
eign Ministers’ level. 

Their resolution could not be achieved 
through complete lack of flexibility or au- 
thority on the part of someone at a lower 
level. This as I say is an exploratory thing. 
As you know, our British friends have wanted 
a summit conference. They have had a 
feeling that good could come out of it 
through the individuals concerned having a 
chance to talk over some of these principal 
problems which they undoubtedly will, with- 
out specifying the exact context in which 
they will discuss them, and we are, of course, 
hopeful that this is true. 

The French have felt the same way. As 
you know, the President refused to go to any 
summit conference until the threat, the 
ultimatum in regard to Berlin was with- 
drawn. He has been willing to go now and 
sit and discuss. He has said and I think 
correctly said with the dangers that we are 
facing in the world he will go anywhere at 
any time and talk to anyone if it may help 
to relieve the tensions and to move matters 
forward so that the world will not be quite 
as explosive and dangerous in places as it is 
now. 


I don't 
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That I think is a very constructive way of 
looking at this. I think that if we began on 
the diplomatic level to try to be precise as 
to everything that we were going to talk 
about, we would be quarreling over that 
problem probably for many, many months to 
come. These exchanges will probably be of 
an informal nature. They may produce 
something very valuable. If they do it is all 
to the plus. If they fail, it will be serious 
only if we overexaggerate our hopes as to 
what may come out of the conference. 

There is always danger of a high level con- 
ference failing and dashing people’s hopes, 
and I think we would be foolish to exaggerate 
the hopes that we may have as to the suc- 
cessful outcome of this meeting. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Secretary, this is sev- 
eral times I have heard the argument used 
as a reason for the summit, that only Mr. 
Khrushchev can make decisions. When you 
and Mr. Gromyko meet, do you have any 
power of decision except that delegated to 
you by the President of the United States? 

Secretary HerTER. No. 

Senator Gore. Is there any reason why the 
Russian dictator could not delegate the same 
power to his foreign minister as President 
Eisenhower should or does delegate to you? 

Secretary Herter. None. . 

Senator Gore. Then isn’t that a fallacious 
argument? 

Secretary HERTER. Not necessarily, because 
you are dealing with an individual person- 
ality who himself wants to be the negotiator. 

Senator Gore. And therefore we accede to 
his personality and his desire? 

Secretary HERTER. To some extent. 

Senator Gore. It seems to me what you 
have said is that we are vague about the 
purposes of the conference or its results and 
we did not want it, but we are somewhat 
being pushed into it. Is that—— 

Secretary HERTER. I wouldn’t say pushed 
into it. I would say that the President 
acceded to the desire of the others to go to a 
summit conference because, as he said, he 
was willing to go anywhere and talk to any- 
one if it might bring beneficial results. 

Senator Gore. Well, you have also said 
that it is a gamble, and that if beneficial 
results are not obtained, it could be dan- 
gerous. 

Now you say we can minimize those dan- 
gers of failure by refusing to expect too 
much. Are not the dangers of a total lack 
of agreement between the heads of state of 
two powerful and contending nations more 
real and stark than that? 

Secretary HerTER. Senator, I cannot an- 
swer that categorically. We just don’t know. 
This is exploratory. In my opinion it is de- 
sirable. There are too many chances for 
miscalculation, misunderstanding with the 
weapons that we today possess to risk taking 
a rigid position that we will not sit down 
and talk with anybody about any of these 
problems. 

Senator Gore. I am not undertaking to 
say, Mr. Secretary, that it is undesirable to 
talk with our friends either standing or 
sitting. What I am undertaking to say is 
that a matter of such grave importance as 
this should be with purpose, with pian and 
with hope of success, and this picture you 
give us is not either. 

Secretary HeRTER. I agree with you, but I 
cannot do other than hope that it will be 
successful. I would much rather be pleas- 
antly surprised than unpleasantly surprised. 

Senator Gore. Shall I join you in the hope 
as indefinite as it is? 


Mr. President, that concludes the col- 
loquy. I submit the actual record, in 
reply to Mr. Hagerty, who is described 
as speaking for the White House. I re- 
gret that Mr. Hagerty did not emulate 
the candor of Secretary Herter in his 
remarks. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF BISHOP JAMES 
E. WALSH BY CHINESE COMMU- 
NIST GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was shocked by the Chinese Communist 
government’s sentencing of Catholic 
Bishep James E. Walsh, an American 
citizen, to a 2-year prison term for what 
the Chinese Communist government 
called the crime of American im- 
perialism. 

Throughout the world, men and wo- 
men are waiting anxiously for the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China to prove by deeds 
that it believes in the fundamental 
human freedoms which are shared and 
respected by the family of nations. 

The Chinese Communist government 
instead has brutally violated these basic 
human rights in imprisoning a respected 
religious leader and American citizen, 
who is 68 years old and in poor health. 

This government did not even show 
ordinary compassion for an aged and ill 
man, nor respect for a minister of 
religion. 

Bishop Walsh has served many years 
as a Maryknoll priest in China. He had 
been under house arrest for several years 
prior to the recent “trial” and sentenc- 
ing. He chose, however, to remain in 
China because he believed it his duty to 
remain with the people among whom he 
had lived and worked so long. 

The Government of the United States 
has officially and strongly protested the 
Chinese treatment of Bishop Walsh. It 
is a protest in which we all, as his fellow 
citizens, wholeheartedly share. 

Mr. President, I have urged the Secre- 
tary of State that U.S. Ambassador to 
Poland, Jacob Beam, communicate and 
reiterate to representatives of the Chi- 
nese Communist government the shock 
and indignation felt by the people of the 
United States against the outrageous 
imprisonment of Bishop James Edward 
Walsh. 





SENATE BILL 8, THE SCHOOL AID 
BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
February 4, during the Senate delibera- 
tions on S. 8, the schoc] aid bill, I called 
up as an amendment my proposal to 2s- 
tablish a Federal college scholarship 
program. I later withdrew this amend- 
ment with the clear understanding that 
legislation dealing with problems of 
higher education will be taken up by 
this body later in this session of Con- 
gress. 

Under my proposal, which was similar 
to the bill I introduced last year, S. 1087, 
46,000 new college scholarships based on 
merit and need are to be awarded each 
year to outstanding high school stu- 
dents without any discrimination based 
on religion, sex, creed, or race. Any 
qualified graduate from an accredited 
high school—public or private—would 
be eligible to win a scholarship. 

Each student who wins a scholarship 
will automatically get a $500 merit 
award. The State education agencies 
which select the scholarship winners can 
award up to $1,500 to a needy student for 
4 years. 
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Unfortunately, an erroneous report on 
my scholarship proposal appeared in a 
syndicated column by John O’Brien stat- 
ing that my scholarship program would 
discriminate against students attending 
parochial schools. 

Mr. O’Brien very considerately made 
@ correction in his subsequent weekly 
column for which I am very grateful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. O’Brien’s letter to me 
dated March 22, and his recent column 
written to correct the earlier erroneous 
report, be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

MarRcH 22, 1960. 
Senator HuBErRT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: In response to a request by 
@ member of your staff, I am enclosing a 
copy of a cvlumn I wrote for NC Features to 
correct an erroneous impression of your 
scholarship program given in an earlier 
column. 

I sincerely regret having portrayed your 
bill in an incorrect light. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. O'BRIEN. 





MISCONSTRUED LAUSCHE OBJECTION 
(By John C. O’Brien) 

This column is written to correct an er- 
roneous impression conveyed in an earlier 
column as to the purport of a bill by Senator 
HuBerRT H. HUMPHREY, Of Minnesota, to pro- 
vide a program of Federal scholarship for 
needy high school graduates. 

The earlier column reported objections by 
Senator Frank J. LAuscHE, of Ohio, raised 
immediately after a statement in the Senate 
by Senator HUMPHREY explaining his bill and 
seemingly addressed to the Humphrey bill. 


REASON FOR CONFUSION 


Senator LAUSCHE reminded the Senate that 
parochial schools felt that they had been 
denied fair consideration in proposed Fed- 
eral aid-to-education programs. In view of 
that he objected to the counting of students 
in parochial and other private schools in the 
enumeration of a State’s school population 
for the purpose of determining a State's share 
of the proposed Federal aid. 

After reading the earlier column's report 
of Senator LAUSCHE’s remarks in a diocesan 
newspaper, Senator HUMPHREY explained to 
the writer of this column that the Ohio 
Senator was not addressing himself to the 
proposed scholarship program. 

The confusion arose from the fact that 
Senator HuMPHREY’s bill was in the form of 
an amendment to another bill to authorize a 
2-year program of Federal financial assist- 
ance to States for school construction. 

This school-construction bill would ex- 
clude parochial and private schools from 
participation in the Federal funds for school 
construction. But, Senator HuMPHREY 
points out, no such discrimination in favor 
of public high schools is provided in his 
amendment to authorize a Federal scholar- 
ship program. He noted that the State com- 
missions authorized by the amendment to 
select the recipients of the Federal scholar- 
ships would be free to confer scholarships 
upon any student holding a certificate from 
any secondary school in a State, parochial 
and private, as well as public. 

It was not, Senator HUMPHREY assures, 
to the amendment but to the original bill 
to authorize Federal funds for school con- 
struction, which does exclude parochial and 
private schools, that Senator LAUSCHE ob- 
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jected. LauscHe’s complaint was that the 
inclusion of parochial and private schoo} 
students in the enumeration of a State’s 
school population would increase its share 
of the proposed Federal aid and thus impose 
an additional tax burden upon parents of 
children attending parochial and private 
schools. 
PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


Senator HumpnHrey has explained to the 
writer that the purpose of his amendment 
was to enable thousands of qualified graq- 
uates of both public and parochial and other 
private high schools who cannot afford a 
higher education to get one. 

His amendment would authorize Federal 
appropriations beginning with $46 million 
in the fiscal year 1961. The appropriations 
would be increased by $46 million each 
year until the fiscal year of 1964, when the 
appropriations would level off at $184 mil- 
lion a year. 

The State commissions which would ad- 
minister the scholarship program would be 
authorized to grant aid, in accordance with 
the needs of the student, up to $1,500 a 
year for a maximum of 4 years. The only 
students excluded would be these eligible 
for veterans’ educational benefits and hold- 
ers of scholarships under other Federal 
scholarship programs. 

The scholarship program, as explained by 
Senator HuMPpHREY, is, of course, one to 
which Catholics would not object on the 
ground that they would be discriminated 
against. 

The writer regrets the confusion which 
gave the impression that the Humphrey 
scholarship aid amendment provided for the 
same discrimination against parochial and 
private schools that the proposed Federal 
aid for school construction program does. 





FOOD STAMP PLAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has the author- 
ity to establish food stamp programs for 
the distribution of CCC-owned commod- 
ities. Congress passed such authorizing 
legislation last session. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has been requested by a 
number of States and communities to set 
up food stamp programs because of the 
many advantages of channeling com- 
modity distribution through retail gro- 
cery stores. 

Among the cities which have requested 
the establishment of a food stamp pro- 
gram is Detroit, Mich. For some time, 
surplus commodities have been distrib- 
uted to eligible recipients through the 
grocery stores in Detroit because the 
stores cooperated as a matter of public 
service. Now because of financial diffi- 
culties, the welfare department of the 
city of Detroit is being forced to discon- 
tinue this method of distribution and 
turn to the use of only one distribution 
center. The situation in Detroit is 
graphically described in a letter I have 
received from W. E. Fitzgerald, execu- 
tive secretary of the Food Industry Com- 
mittee of Detroit. I ask unanimous 
consent that this letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

It is my hope that if more people 
realize the nature of this food distribu- 
tion problem, Secretary of Agriculture 
may be sufficiently urged that he will 
use the authority given him by Congress 
to set up food stamp programs. Failing 
that—and I am not optimistic regarding 
such a change of heart on the part of 
the Secretary—it is my hope that Con- 
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will approve mandatory food stamp 
ogre legislation such as is detailed 
in S. 3166, sponsored by myself and the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 


RTHY]. 
"oe being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD 


as follows: 
Foop INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
Detroit, Mich., March 7, 1960. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate = Building, 
ngton, D.C. 
“i aeeceee HumpuHREY: The city of De- 
troit Welfare Department has been turned 
down as you no doubt know by Secretary 
Benson with regards to starting a food stamp 
program in this area. The financial situa- 
tion as far as Detroit and Michigan is con- 
cerned is, of course, a precarious one. And 
the welfare department is up against it. 
The afterclap of this failure on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture to establish 
a@ program here is this: That the city of De- 
troit Welfare Department in an effort to save 
$70,000 is discontinuing the use of retail 
stores as distributing points for surplus foods. 
This has, of course, not caused too much tur- 
moil on our part, because it has been done by 
the retailers more as a civic duty, rather than 
for any thought or desire of profit. However, 
with the look at the sociological side of it, I 
am afraid there is going to be a very serious 
reaction to what the city plans to do and 
that is confine the distribution to the one 
depot they now have at 8300 Woodward Ave- 
nue. 

When we analyze the number of persons 
receiving surplus foods that fall into the 
category of old age, the thought on our mind 
is, what are they going to do if they have 
no means of picking up this food. In Jan- 
uary the following number of families were 
taken care of through the retail stores, all of 
which are located rather close to their 
homes: Social security, 1,784; old age, 4,149; 
blind, 203; disabled, 295; aid to dependent 
children, 5,354; straight welfare, 4,218. 

I don’t seem to be able to comprehend 
how elderly people without means of trans- 
portation are going to travel at least 15 to 
20 miles to pick up this free food. Nor how 
they can afford, if they can travel, to pay 
60 cents bus fare. In discussing this with 
the welfare department, they advised me 
that those receiving old-age benefits are 
checked every 90 days, that in January they 
sent out notices, asking them to come in so 
that they could be checked, and that 300 
of these cases called and stated they either 
lacked transportation or were infirm and 
were unable to come in. So, how, by any 
stretch of the imagination if they could not 
get in for a checkup, how could they get in 
for their groceries. I think you realize as 
well as I do that if Mr. Benson had the 
welfare of the people at heart, a program 
would be established and these unfortu- 
nates would not be placed in a position 
that they are going to be placed in by this 
move on the part of the welfare depart- 
ment. 

Kindest personal regards. 

W. E. FITZGERALD, 
Executive Secretary. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
his budget message, President Eisen- 
hower called for a cut of $2 million in 
funds available for vocational education 
under title I of the George-Barden Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946. 

I believe this cutback in a very suc- 
cessful program would be a serious mis- 
take, even though there would be a cor- 
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responding increase in funds for tech- 
nical education. Recently I received a 
very impressive Memorandum on the 
growth and the extent of vocational edu- 
cation in Minnesota, where State and 
local funds make up 85 percent of total 
expenditures on vocational education. 

The success of the vocational education 
programs and the strong support at the 
State and local levels raises serious doubt 
about the wisdom of the proposed cut- 
back in title I funds. I urge this Con- 
gress to restore the $2 million to the 
budget estimate of $31,702,081 for pro- 
motion and development of vocational 
education in fiscal 1961. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum on this sub- 
ject from Harold M. Ostrem, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the 
Minnesota Vocational Association, be 
printed at this point in the CoNnGrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FROM HaroLtp M. OSTREM, 
CHAIRMAN, MINNESOTA VOCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, ON THE 
PROPOSED CUT IN THE FEDERAL GEORGE BaAR- 
DEN TITLE I FUNDS 
According to the President’s budget mes- 

sage there is a diminishing need for Federal 

assistance in the vocational education pro- 
grams in the fields of agriculture, home 
economics, trade and industrial and distri- 
bution and an increased need for technical 
education funds. The President recom- 
mends a cut of $2 million from George Bar- 

den title I funds and an increase of $2 mil- 

lion in the George Barden title III funds. 

In Minnesota we have carefully reviewed 
the total program of vocational education as 
well as the technical education program 
and we believe that we have, on the basis of 
facts and figures, reached certain conclusions 
which would tend to indicate that to carry 
out the proposed cut in George Barden title 
I funds would be a serious mistake. 
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We acknowledge the fact that the techni- 
cal education program is vital to Minnesota 
which is centered in the eight strategically 
located area vocational-technical schools. 
The program is firmly established, it is meet- 
ing an ever increasing need for technicians 
but we do not feel that we should in any 
way jeopardize the effectiveness of the voca- 
tional education programs which form the 
backbone of our skilled manpower training 
by arbitrarily diminishing the limited funds 
available. 

We seriously question that because there is 
an increasing emphasis on technical educa- 
tion that there is a decreasing need for vo- 
cational education and vocational funds. 

The vocational education program in Min- 
nesota is serving approximately 100,000 citi- 
zens per year and each year this number in- 
creases. We recognize the fact that the tech- 
nical education program is very vital to meet 
the increased demand, for technicians and 
we believe that with the anticipated growth 
of this demand more money will be needed 
and can be effectively put to work in support 
of technical education in Minnesota. 

The Minnesota program of vocational edu- 
cation is vital to the economy of our State. 
We believe that this program which is serv- 
ing close to 100,000 citizens and which is 
being supported with 85 percent local and 
State moneys as opposed to 15 percent Fed- 
eral moneys must continue to grow. 

The following chart indicates the growth 
in the past 5 years: 


Enrollments in Minnesota vocational educa- 
tion program 

















Agri- Dis- Home Trade 
Year cul- tribu- | eeonom- | and in- Total 
ture tive ies dustrial 
1955___| 28, 200 2, 976 33, 355 12, 689 77, 220 
1956__.| 26, 742 3, 273 34, 154 14, 987 79, 156 
1957__.| 26, 583 3, 583 | 34, 780 17, 050 81, 996 
1958___| 27,964 | 3,897 37, 160 20, 408 89, 429 
1959... | 27,152 3, 704 38, 145 21, 667 90, 668 








The following chart shows the amount and 
the percent of funds provided by the local, 
State, and Federal Governments in support 
of vocational education programs in Minne- 
sota. 


Local-State-Federal funds for Minnesota vocational programs 
a a a ae 











; Local | State | Federal 
Year pers Total 
Amount | Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
DOG See eet 1$1, 690, 295. 27 44.0 {|$1, 453, 476. 04 37.9 | $695, 523. 21 18.1 | $3, 839, 294. 52 
RO a tatinis chianieeiaamas 1, 886, 979. 82 44.1 | 1, 633,018. 87 38.1 762, 459. 31 17.8 4, 282, 458. 00 
WN ks ue aians cessation 2,111, 204.15 43.6 | 1,885, 495. 03 38.9 $46, 377. 50 17.5 4, 843, 076. 68 
Bala avens Ghbcee teas 2, 378, 862. 48 43.2 | 2, 286, 975. 83 41.5 843, 948. 14 15.3 5, 509, 786. 45 
Pe ciceasdntetaceeaunde 2, 293, 311. 54 42.3 | 2, 281,070. 72 42.1 841, 479. 45 15.6 5, 415, 861. 71 





To further indicate our deep conviction 
that vocational education moneys, appropri- 
ated under George Barden title I, must be 
maintained at least at the present level we 
herewith submit some factual and pertinent 
evidence. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


In the 10-year period from 1949 to 1959 the 
Federal share of educating Minnesota stu- 
dents in vocational agriculture has decreased 
from 42.7 to 18.6 percent. During this same 
period the State has increased its expendi- 
tures over 800 percent from $89,000 to 
$739,000, while the local districts have in- 
creased their expenditures over 300 percent 
from $275,000 to $939,000. 

During this 10-year period the instruc- 
tional cost per student has increased from 
$43 to $79. 

The vocational agriculture program has 
shown a constant growth. Ten years ago 
the total number enrolled was 14,000—today 
it is 26,000. 


The need for vocational agriculture train- 
ing is more acute today than ever before. 
Farming has become highly specialized, high- 
ly competitive and involves large amounts of 
capital. The risk is tremendous. Agricul- 
tural education is a critical need in Minne- 
sota and we cannot under any circumstances 
see the justification for a cut in Federal 
moneys. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 

The trade and industrial progress in Min- 
nesota is very evident not only in the Twin- 
City area but over the entire State. The de- 
mand for increased skills has shown a steady 
growth. In 1950 the total enrollment in 
trade and industrial programs was 8,864. In 
1959 the enrollment was over 17,500, an in- 
crease of 200 percent. 

In 1950 the total Federal moneys for trade 
and industrial programs amounted to $146,- 
801, or 14 percent of the total expended. 
This support increased to $179,000 in 1959. 
During this same period the State and local 
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support increased from $915,000 to $1,240,000, 
or approximately a $10 increase in State and 
local moneys to every dollar increase in 
Federal funds. 

We need to increase the availability of 
skilled training in Minnesota. Industrial 
growth in the smaller cities and towns is 
placing increased demands upon our voca- 
tional schools. We have a fine labor market 
but we need to enlarge our vocational facil- 
ities and this costs more money. 

Careful examination of our needs in the 
trade and industrial field shows conclusively 
that we need to add to our facilities, our 
equipment and our staff and this, it seems, 
would mean greater expenditures of State, 
local, as well as Federal moneys. 

We must point out that many of the peo- 
ple enrolled in the technical prozgrams are 
those who received their initial training and 
experience in the trade and industrial voca- 
tional field. This we believe will continue to 
be an important and contributing factor to 
the success of technical training. 


VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING 


Minnesota vocational homemaking de- 
partments have increased from 204 to 266 
during the past 5 years. Enrollments dur- 
ing this same period have increased from 
33,335 to 38,155. 

The opportunities for growth are limited 
only by the amount of money available. 
There are so many pertinent factors which 
bring about an ever increasing need for im- 
proved and expanded programs; among these 
are: Rapid social, economic, and technical 
changes affecting homes; early age of mar- 
riage; increasing number of mothers in the 
labor force; care of children while parents 
are at work; less differentiation in roles of 
men and woman in the home. 

Greater challenges and greater needs de- 
mand expansion of the vocational home- 
making program. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


The growth in manufacturing in Minne- 
sota has been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing growth in the retail, wholesale, and 
service industries. The demands for better 
trained people are being met in part through 
the growing service of the distributive edu- 
cation programs being carried on by the 
public schools. 

Minnesota training programs for distrib- 
utive personnel have shown a steady and 
consistent growth which is evidenced by the 
enrollment of 5,000 in 1955 and increased to 
7,000 in 1959. 

In 1959 the local and State funds in sup- 
port of distributive education amounted to 
$189,000 or 81 percent cf the total expendi- 
ture. The Federal funds provided $43,000 
or 19 percent of the total expenditure. 

The need for and the costs of distributive 
education increase each year. This means 
more money must be provided. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The technical education program in Min- 
nesota is vital to meeting the growing de- 
mand for technical personnel. The area vo- 
cational-technical schools located in eight 
communities throughout the State have ex- 
panded their facilities, added to the staff and 
through a close working relationship with 
management and labor have established the 
standards for technical training in several 
critical areas essential to national defense. 

In 1959 Minnesota received and spent 
$99,786.38 of Federal funds for technical edu- 
cation which was matched by local and State 
funds. For 1960 Minnesota was allotted 
$162,553.00 and has asked for and received 
an additional $45,857.84. 

The area vocational-technical school work- 
ing very closely with industry and with the 
State Department of Employment Security 
will continue to do the essential research and 
planning in order to insure the offering of 
the finest technical education to meet the 
needs for technical manpower. 
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Minnesota industry ranks fourth in the 
Nation in the manufacture of electronic 
equipment and the Minnesota Department 
of Employment Security predicts the need 
for 4,000 new electronic technicians in the 
next 5 years. 

We want to emphasize the growing im- 
portance of technical education and we be- 
lieve that Minnesota can make very good use 
of increased funds; however, we do not feel 
that any increase in technical funds, im- 
portant as these funds may be, should be 
made available at the expense of the basic 
vocational program under George Barden 
title I. 





THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, that 
great lady, Mrs. Roosevelt, recently 
wrote an excellent column pointing up 
what our Nation has to gain by repeal- 
ing our reservation to the World Court 
statute as I have proposed in Senate Res- 
Olution 94. 

Two thoughtful letters urging repeal 
of the reservation also appeared recently 
in the Minneapolis Tribune, written by 
Mrs. A. O. Zoss, of St. Paul, Minn., and 
in the Toledo (Onio) Blade, written by 
Lois Hittle, of that city. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Roosevelt’s fine column 
and these two letters be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Is THE UNITED STATES FAILING IN ITS ROLE IN 
JUSTICE? 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


New YorK.—Senator HuvErt H. HUMPHREY 
has sponsored a resolution to delete the Con- 
nally reservation—a power that gives the 
United States the right to choose whether we 
will submit certain questions to the World 
Court at The Hague or not. 

In adhering to this resolution we are put- 
ting ourselves on the side of the Soviet na- 
tions and preventing the International Court 
at The Hague from becoming a fully useful 
judicial body. Our action in repudiating the 
Connally reservation would give the world 
an example which we might well hope would 
be followed by other nations. 

Why should we insist that disputes with 
regard to matters which are essentially with- 
in the jurisdiction of America as determined 
by the United States of America shall not 
come before the International Court of Jus- 
tice? Does this mean that we are afraid? 

In that case, we must be conscious of areas 
where we are falling short of meeting con- 
science of the world today, and we fear that 
we may be called to account. It will not 
help us to hide behind such a reservation. 

We had better face ourselves and realize 
that if we want to see force removed in in- 
ternational relations, we must be willing to 
build a stronger legal system in all areas of 
international affairs. 


se 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, Feb. 
24, 1960] 


REPEAL OF CONNALLY AMENDMENT Is URGED 


To the EpiTor: 

A huge nonpartisan majority of those 
Americans who can tell time, including Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, Adlai 
Stevenson, Hubert Humphrey, and the Amer- 
ican Bar Association are pressing for the 
prompt passage of Senate Resolution 94 to 
repeal the Connally amendment and 
strengthen the World Court. 

These people are aware that the year is 
1960, the nuclear age, and that those handy 
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salt-water moats surrounding our beautiful 
shores are just not the width they were, 

They know that the United States ig g 
country genuinely dedicated to furthering 
understanding between nations and working 
toward a just and lasting peace through rule 
of law. 

We live, whether we like it or not, in today’s 
world, a world which simultaneously shrinks 
and expands. The known earth grows 
smaller, the unexplored universe looms 
larger, closer. 

Either our country shows the world it 
prefers the rule of law to the anarchy of 
force, or we can all make ourselves sit 
through two showings of “On the Beach,” 
repeating, at 5-minute intervals: “It can 
happen here. Any day now.” 

Mrs. A. O. Zoss., 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, Mar. 4, 1960] 
REPEAL RESERVATION 


To the EpIToR OF THE BLADE: 

The United States belongs to the World 
Court, but our membership is made ineffec- 
tive by the Connally amendment, which 
specifies that in any dispute with another 
country the United States shall be the judge 
whether or not the case is under the juris- 
diction of the World Court, making us the 
judge in our own Case. 

A resolution is now before the Senate to 
repeal the Connally amendment. The reso- 
lution is endorsed by the President, the Vice 
President, Secretary of State, and the Attor- 
ney General, and also by such leading Demo- 
crats as HUBERT HUMPHREY and JOHN KEN- 
NEDY. 

The opponents of the resolution are very 
active. If you agree that the World Court 
should be strengthened by repeal of the Con- 
nally amendment, write your Senators and 
also to Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Lots HITTLe. 





THE DISCLAIMER PROVISION OF 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have in previous statements supported 
repeal of the disclaimer provision of the 
National Defense Education Act because 
it is both a violation of the traditional 
American principle of academic freedom, 
and a totally ineffective means to its 
supposed objective. Student governing 
bodies of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kans.; Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.; and Augsburg College in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have adopted resolutions 
urging repeal of the disclaimer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these forthright statements 
from the young people most directly 
affected by the disclaimer be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

DFCISION AND RATIONALE OF THE EXECUTIVE 
Boarp oF STUDENT GOVERNMENT, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, ITrAca, N.Y., CONCERNING THE 
NATIONAL DEFEN.E EDUCATION ACT 
The executive board has considered the 

disclaimer affidavit of the National Defense 

Education Act. For several reasons we feel 

that this clause is injurious to basic civil 

liberties. 

The oath states: “I do solemnly swear that 
I do not believe in, and am not a member of, 
and do not support any organization that 
believes in or teaches the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or by 
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or unconstitutional means.” 
—« Sas a violation of the first amend- 
ment which specifically says that “Congress 
shall make no law abridging freedom of 
5 ” This amendment has been modi- 
fied only to the extent that advocacy to over- 
throw the Government when clearly an in- 
citement to action has been declared illegal. 
Any abstract doctrine that advocates violent 
overthrow of the Government is protected by 
the first amendment (Yates v. United 
States). The disclaimer clause, because it 
fails to discriminate between the two differ- 
ent types of advocacy, infringes upon the 
constitutional rights of the individual. 

Not only does the disclaimer affidavit in- 
fringe on constitutional rights, but also as 
the Supreme Court of the United States held 
in Speiser v. Randall and the First Unitarian 
Church v. The County of Los Angeles (vol. 
357, U.S. Repts.), that by placing the burden 
of proof on the individual, it is in opposition 
to one of the basic tenets of Anglo-American 
law, which holds that a man is innocent until 
proven guilty. 

The Government further obstructs freedom 
by proscribing not simple membership, but 
belief in an organization that teaches the 
violent overthrow of the Government. Since 
no criteria have been established as to what 
constitutes belief, the Government is allowed 
a dangerous latitude in its enforcement of 
the affidavit. iE 

The disclaimer @ffidavit tends to create an 
atmosphere of fear in the community in 
which it is enforced. As Justice Black said: 

“Loyalty oaths, as well as other contem- 
porary security measures, tend to stifle all 
forms of unorthodox or unpopular thinking 
or expression—the kind of thought and ex- 
pression which has played such a vital and 
beneficial role in the history of this Nation. 
The result is a stultifying conformity which, 
in the end, may well turn out to be more 
destructive to our free society than foreign 
agents could ever hope to be.” (Yates v. 
U.S., 354 US. 298, 344, dissenting opinion.) 
When “Robin Hood” is considered subversive 
literature (as has happened in some schools) 
that stultifying conformity is a reality. 

The disclaimer affidavit cannot succeed in 
maintaining the national security since, in 
general, a subversive will have no compunc- 
tions about signing the oath. 

This affidavit places a restriction on aca- 
demic freedom. A university dedicated to the 
search for truth cannot function unless its 
faculty and students are allowed complete 
freedom of thought. 

Since the disclaimer affidavit is an abridg- 
ment of freedom of speech, and appears to 
be unconstitutional, the Executive Board of 
Cornell Student Government feels that ad- 
herence to principle demands that the Uni- 
versity must refuse any future funds from 
the National Defense Education Act unless 
the affidavit is repealed. 

It is the feeling of the executive board that 
if indications are that this would be a tem- 
porary situation provided the American uni- 
versities unite in a strong stand in opposi- 
tion to the disclaimer affidavit, this affidavit 
will be repealed by Congress. 

We feel that any action short of with- 
drawal would be ineffectual. Acceptance 
of the funds seriously weakens any protest 
against the disclaimer clause because it is an 
admission by the university of its depend- 
ence on Federal funds and would be a tacit 
recognition of the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate academic freedom. 

It is the responsibility of the university to 
safeguard the rights of its individual stu- 
dents. The act of an individual student in 
refusing funds under this act is insignificant 
in affecting the status of the disclaimer 
Clause. The decision of a great university, 
such as Cornell, however, substantially af- 


fects both our legislators and the other Amer- 
ican universities. 
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In future years, universities will rely in- 
creasingly on Federal funds. It is impor- 
tant now to establish the principle of aca- 
demic freedom in regard to Federal aid to 
education. 

The executive board feels that much can 
be accomplished if Cornell strongly asserts 
its disapproval of the cause. The Kennedy- 
Clark motion to repeal the disclaimer pro- 
viso failed to pass the Senate and was re- 
ferred back to committee by the narrow mar- 
gin of 42 to 49 at the last session of Con- 
gress. Since then, Harvard, Yale, and Ober- 
lin have returned funds joining Princeton, 
Swarthmore, Haverford, Bryn Mawr, Am- 
herst, and many others who originally re- 
jected the funds. President Eisenhower has 
publicly disavowed the clause and Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Flemming 
has spoken against the affidavit. Cornell can- 
not stand aside and allow other institutions 
and public figures to defend its own aca- 
demic prerogatives. The executive board be- 
lieves that now is the proper time to express 
the strongest possible protest against this 
disclaimer affidavit. 

The executive board policy concerning the 
disclaimer affidavit of the NDEA is, as of 
December 17, 1959, the following: 

1. The executive board will request the 
University to refuse any future funds under 
the act unless the disclaimer affidavit is re- 
pealed during the forthcoming session of 
Congress. 

2. The executive board will send letters to 
Senators CLARK and KENNEDY, and to Sena- 
tors KEATING and Javits, of New York, sup- 
porting their attempts to eradicate the dis- 
claimer clause from the act. 

3. The executive board will write to other 
schools, explaining its position in this mat- 
ter, encouraging them to take similar stands. 

4. The executive board will request that 
the university explore all possibilities of sub- 
stituting funds for the Federal loans. 

5. The executive board will make every 
effort to transform the above-stated policy 
into university policy. 





RESOLUTION BY STUDENT CONGRESS OF 
UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


Whereas the disclaimer affidavit provision 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is an insult to the American college 
student, labeling him as being prone toward 
subversion; and 

Whereas such affidavit sets penalties for 
previous beliefs and attempts to impose a 
restriction upon the future thought of the 
oath taker; and 

Whereas such restrictions upon the con- 
science of free men is entirely outside the 
American idea of academic freedom and 
freedom of thought and expression; and 

Whereas such an attempt to dictate the 
present, past, and future thoughts of stu- 
dents is completely ineffective in dealing 
with subversive elements due to the lack of 
conscience displayed by these elements: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the student congress of the 
University of Wichita, acting in behalf of 
the student body of that institution, That 
the use of the so-called loyalty oath dis- 
claimer affidavit as a condition of financial 
aid should be abolished. 





STATEMENT BY SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, 
Mass., Marcu 38, 1960 


We reaffirm our statement of April 9, 1959. 

We oppose section 1001(f) of the National 
Defense Education Act both in principle and 
in practice. The principle of attaching 
loyalty oaths and disclaimer affidavits to 
Federal grants for education undercuts our 
expressed confidence in American ideals. It 
is a basic tenet of our educational philosophy 
that everyone have a right to free inquiry 
into and free choice among all points of view. 
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This philosophy asserts that such free in- 
quiry and choice will lead to a fuller under- 
standing of all principles and to an affirma- 
tion of the American way of life. Free in- 
tellectual inquiry does not imply seditious 
belief. 

Furthermore, we doubt the effectiveness of 
the loyalty oaths and disclaimer affidavits. 
Loyal citizens may be antagonized by being 
required to take such oaths because it con- 
flicts with the principles stated above. Dis- 
loyal persons will not hesitate to take the 
oath and sign the affidavit nor will these 
actions prevent them from acting according 
to their beliefs. Requiring a loyalty oath 
and a disclaimer affidavit as a condition 
for Federal aid to students establishes a 
precedent of unwarranted Government in- 
terference with academic freedom. 

We urge the immediate repeal of section 
1001(f) on these grounds, 





DISAPPROVAL OF LOYALTY OATH AND DtIs- 
CLAIMER AFFIDAVIT OF THE NATIONAL DE=- 
FENSE EDUCATION ACT BY STUDENT COUNCIL, 
AUGSBURG COLLEGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


In recent years American college students 
have witnessed a proliferation of various 
types of loyalty oaths and disclaimer affi- 
davits. At present, attention has centered 
upon section 1001(f) of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. At least 15 colleges 
have refused to participate in the NDEA 
program solely because of this section. 
Other colleges have participated in the pro- 
gram, but nevertheless have objected to this 
specific provision. 

Therefore the Augsburg College student 
council states its belief in the following 
principles: 

1. That loyalty is based upon ideas and 
cannot be legislated or created by slogans; 

2. That, historically, loyalty oaths and 
disclaimer affidavits have been a source of 
much abuse (e.g., 17th century English test 
oaths) ; 

3. That loyalty oaths are objects of dis- 
approval for— 

(a) They do not serve their purpose. No 
subversive bent upon destroying the Gov- 
ernmert would have any qualms about sign- 
ing a loyalty oath. On the other hand, loyal 
Americans who refuse to sign because of 
principle are singled out by the oaths. 

(b) They offer a subtle threat to academic 
freedom, for— 

(1) There is danger that they will serve 
as a first step toward more restrictive 
legislation; 

(2) There is danger that their meaning 
may be expanded through interpretation 
(e.g., the word “defend” in section 1001(f) 
of the NDEA) ; 

(3) The requirement of signing a loyalty 
oath implies that a college student is dis- 
loyal until he makes a positive statement 
expressing his loyalty. This requirement 
does not indicate a belief in the basic loyalty 
of American college students; 

(4) A student’s refusal to sign because of 
principle unfortunately results in suspicion 
of disloyalty. 

(c) They are discriminatory. Section 
1001(f) of the NDEA singles out college stu- 
dents to sign loyalty oaths to receive Fed- 
eral aid, whereas other recipients (e.g., 
farmers) do not have to sign such oaths. 

4. That disclaimer affidavits are even 
more so objects of disapproval, for— 

(a) They do not serve their purpose. 
Again, no subversive would have any qualms 
about signing an affidavit; 

(b) They represent a serious threat to 
academic freedom, for— 

(1) They may serve as a basis for more 
restrictive legislation; 

(2) The requirement of signing a dis- 
claimer affidavit implies that a college stu- 
dent is disloyal until he makes a positive 
statement expressing his loyalty. 
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This requirement does not indicate a be- 
lief in the basic loyalty of American college 
students; 

(3) Refusing to sign because of principle 
results in suspicion of disloyalty; 

(4) In the case of the NDEA, the affidavit’s 
effect is to proscribe certain beliefs. But it 
is nearly impossible to ascertain accurately 
what an individual’s beliefs are. Such a pro- 
vision cannot be justly executed. 

(5) In the case of the NDEA, the affiadavit 
is terminologically unclear (e.g., the words 
“believe in,” “supports,” and “illegal meth- 
ods”). This leaves a wide area for interpre- 
tation and the danger of a resultant expan- 
sion of the meaning of the act. It also leaves 
a student in the position of not knowing 
whether in believing in and in supporting a 
certain organization and in receiving money 
under the provisions of the NDEA, he is com- 
mitting a crime under this act. 

(c) They discriminate against college stu- 
dents. Section 1001(f) of the NDEA singles 
out college students to sign disclaimer affi- 
davits to receive Federal aid, whereas other 
recipients (e.g., farmers) do not have to sign 
such disclaimer affidavits. 

5. That no individual who is proved in the 
courts of the United States to be actively 
seeking to overthrow the Government of the 
United States by force or violence should be 
allowed to receive funds under the program 
of the NDEA. However, section 1001(f) does 
in no way expose and/or exclude such an 
individual. 

The Augsburg College Student Council ex- 
presses its general opposition to laws requir- 
ing students in their position as students 
to sign loyalty oaths and disclaimer affi- 
davits. Specifically, we urge amendment of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
by deletion of section 1001(f). 

Furthermore, we direct the student society 
president to— 

1. Communicate this bill to all Minnesota 
Members of the U.S. Congress. 

2. Communicate this bill to all major 
Minneapolis and St. Paul newspapers. 

3. Communicate this bill to all members 
of the Augsburg College faculty, urging them 
to consider seriously its contents. 

4. Communicate this bill personally to the 
president of the college urging him to take 
necessary action to inform the Federal Gov- 
ernment that Augsburg College accepts this 
money under protest. 

5. Communicate this bill to all member 
schools in the National Student Association, 
Minnesota-Dakotas region. 

6. Urge individual students of the college 
to write letters expressing their opinions 
concerning the loyalty oath and disclaimer 
affidavit of section 1001(f), National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, to their Representa- 
tives in the U.S. Congress. 





SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS IN THE 
NUCLEAR TEST BAN NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
fall I spoke often around the country on 
the Geneva negotiations for a treaty to 
ban further tests of nuclear weapons. I 
pointed out that the real hope for prog- 
ress in controlling and reducing arma- 
ments is a treaty for the cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests under effective 
controls. The importance of a treaty is 
just as evident today as it was several 
months ago. 

Among the places I spoke on this sub- 
ject was Pontiac, Mich., where I out- 
lined a four-point program to serve as a 
basis for an effective test ban treaty. 
Because these four points are now cen- 
tral to the conclusion of an effective and 
acceptable treaty I wish to review and 
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discuss them in relation to the current 
proposals of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

My four-point program was and is as 
follows: 

First. A test ban treaty should cover 
a permanent ban on all tests in the at- 
mosphere, underwater, in outer space, 
and underground down to a certain 
threshold. In these categories detection 
and control are fairly simple. Last fall 
figures issued by the Government indi- 
cated that between 25 and 50 on-site 
inspections would be needed to inspect 
all unidentified events equal to 5 kilotons 
and above. Below the threshold, no on- 
site inspection was to take place for a 
limited and specified period. It was in 
this category that the distinction hbe- 
tween earthquakes and tests was so dif- 
ficult that inspection of all unidentified 
events was either impractical or po- 
litically unacceptable. 

Second. A moratorium on weapons 
tests below the threshold should be de- 
clared and agreed to by the nuclear 
powers for 2 years. 

Third. During the period of the mora- 
torium the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Kingdom should 
conduct a high priority research pro- 
gram to improve the capabilities for 
detecting small yield underground tests 
and distinguishing them from small 
earthquakes. 

Fourth. If the research program indi- 
cated positive results, then the perma- 
nent ban should be extended to cover, 
with on-site inspection, all tests. 

If the research program showed that 
improvements were not forthcoming or 
that the Soviet Union was not cooperat- 
ing in the installation of the control sys- 
tem, then the moratorium would end 
and weapons tests would be permitted 
beneath the threshold if military security 
required it. 

If there was any indication during the 
moratorium period that the Soviet Union 
was not observing the moratorium and 
was testing below the threshold, the 
United States would be free to resume 
its tests. 

Although on-site inspection would not 
be allowed during the moratorium period 
below the threshold, the United States 
would have at least three ways in which 
a small test conducted secretly might be 
discovered. First, the control posts being 
established in the Soviet Union would 
detect many signals even in the low 
range; second, the United States would 
still have available to it its highly sen- 
sitive national stations and stations in 
other countries which furnish data on 
earthquakes and possible nuclear explo- 
sions; and third, our regular intelligence 
sources would furnish information on 
whether suspicious activity was going on 
in certain areas. 

On February 11, President Eisenhower 
authorized the United States to propose 
a threshold agreement to the Soviet 
Union which resembled in its key fea- 
tures my proposal. A threshold agree- 
ment was suggested. All tests above a 
seismic signal equal to about 19 kilotons 
would be permanently banned. About 20 
on-site inspections a year would be 
needed under this system. That figure, 
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I might add, is a very rough estimate, 
would suggest that it might be that 29 
or 30 so far as on-site inspections are 
concerned, in order to have a safety 
factor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, wil) 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would appreciate 
it if the Senator would permit me to 
finish my statement first; then I shall be 
happy to yield. 

In order to improve detection tech- 
niques, a joint research program would 
be conducted, with the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
participating. As improvements were 
realized, the threshold would be lowered 
so that eventually all tests could he per- 
manently banned. 

The President thus included in his 
offer three of my points—namely, the 
concept of a threshold treaty, a joint 
research program, and provision for the 
extension of the permanent ban to cover 
tests below the threshold. 

The President was silent on whether 
a moratorium on small tests below the 
threshola should be included. He did 
not deal with this question. 

On March 19, 1960, only a few days 
ago, the Soviet Union announced its ac- 
ceptance of a treaty which, first, would 
ban permanently tests above a thresh- 
old of 19 kilotons; second, would include 
a joint research program to improve de- 
tection of small tests; third, would ex- 
tend the permanent ban with inspection 
to cover small underground tests as im- 
provements were made; and, fourth, 
would have a moratorium on tests below 
the threshold for a_ specified period 
pending the outcome of the research 
program. 

The Soviet proposal is similar to my 
proposal, with the principal exception 
that it fails to specify how many on- 
site inspections will be allowed. I 
might add that particular exception is 
an important key point, because it is the 
number of on-site inspections which 
will really lend validity to an inspection 
and control program. 

I had suggested 25 to 50; the U.S. pro- 
posal had specified 20. Another differ- 
ence betwecn my proposal and that of 
the Soviet Union is that I suggested the 
time period be 2 years, and the Soviets 
have suggested 4 or 5 years. However, 
it is my understanding that this time 
period is subject to negotiation. 

I repeat that the key point of differ- 
ence is the failure of the Soviets to men- 
tion anything with respect to on-site 
inspections. It is the on-site inspection 
which is so vital to any form of control 
and inspection. This would be particu- 
larly true if there were any agreements 
entered into which are commonly called 
threshold agreements. It would only be 
through on-site inspections that it 
would be possible to have a reasonable 
degree of surveillance or observation or 
inspection to check on the possibility of 
cheating with lower yield explosions un- 
derground. 

The Soviet proposal specified that 
only chemical explosions should be used 
in the research program whereas I have 
suggested that some nuclear explosions 
may be necessary. I do not see, how- 
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at the Soviets can refuse to con- 
posed cae explosions since they have 
already argreed in principle that nuclear 
explosions for peaceful purposes may be 
permitted. Certainly research to im- 
prove detection techniques comes under 
the category of peaceful purposes. 

Two other features of the Soviet pro- 
posal should be mentioned. One is that 
if the research program does not show 
that small tests can be effectively con- 
trolled the Governments involved “would 
have to work out new arrangements for 
the future.” . 

Second, the Soviet Union would allow 
on-site inspections for suspicious events 
poth above and below the threshold. 

Both the February 11 proposal of the 
United States and the March 19 proposal 
of the Soviet Union move the test-ban 
talks closer to a successful conclusion. 
The Soviet proposal should be regarded, 
not as a major shift in position, but as 
a significant indication that the U.S.S.R. 
may be willing to accept the necessary 
number of inspections to monitor a test- 
ban treaty and to work for the improve- 
ment of the control system. 

The big difference between the United 
States and Soviet proposals are two: 
First, the United States did not specify 
whether it would agree to a moratorium 
on tests below the threshold for a desig- 
nated period whereas the Soviet Union 
has asked for such a moratorium; the 
second difference is that the United 
States indicated that 20 on-site inspec- 
tions would be needed for a threshold of 
approximately 19 kilotons whereas the 
Soviet Union has not stated the num- 
ber of on-site inspections to be allowed. 

It must be made clear that these are 
not the only unresolved questions which 
impede the signing of a treaty. Other 
important differences remain: The num- 
ber and nationality of the staff at the 
control posts and in the mobile inspec- 
tions team; procedure for adoption of 
the budget; composition of the control 
commission; the control system for de- 
tection of high altitude tests; extension 
of the treaty to areas other than the ter- 
ritory of the three nuclear powers; pro- 
cedure for conducting explosions for 
peaceful purposes; and a few other 
points. But sufficient negotiation on 
all these points has taken place to make 
it fairly clear that none of these matters 
need obstruct for long the signing of a 
treaty. 

At least these points have been given 
thoughtful consideration, and some 
progress has been made toward the res- 
olution of the differences. I would not 
wish to have my statement indicate that 
these matters will be easily resolved. 
They are, however, subject to further 
negotiation, and possible treatment at 
the summit conference. 

From almost the very beginning of the 
negotiations the big stumbling blocks 
have been how many on-site inspections 
can be or must be allowed and how can 
all tests be banned when the small ones 
are so difficult to distinguish from earth- 
quakes, 

With the President’s proposal of Feb- 
Tuary 11 and the Soviet proposal of 
March 19 the way is paved for the res- 
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olution of these two stumbling blocks. 
The Soviet Union must be willing to ac- 
cept at least 20 inspections a year. And 
the United States must be willing to 
accept a moratorium on small under- 
ground tests for a designated period 
pending the outcome of the research 
program. This, I say, is the manner in 
which the test-ban deadlock can be 
broken. 

Some may object to this proposed so- 
lution. It may be argued that the Soviet 
Union might try to sneak a few tests 
beneath the threshold which would go 
unnoticed; that is, detected but uniden- 
tified and uninspected. Is this possibil- 
ity too great a risk to take for a 2-year 
period? This is the question to answer. 

My answer is that the acceptance of 
a moratorium is not too great a risk to 
run, considering that the United States 
still has the three means of detecting 
even small underground tests I men- 
tioned earlier: the international control 
posts, the existing national control 
posts, and regular intelligence sources. 
Each of these can help to police the 
moratorium. 

I wish to emphasize the fact, of course, 
that the international control posts 
would have to be established as a part 
of any type of agreement, including a 
moratorium. 

But some of my colleagues may con- 
tend that even these three techniques 
are not sufficient to guard against cheat- 
ing. However, there are other steps that 
can be taken to reduce further the ele- 
ment of risk. One of the most important 
of these is the installation of unmanned, 
robot, seismic stations to record signals 
even from very tiny earthquakes and 
tests—a few tons, for example. Stud- 
ies are now under way, to be completed 
within a few weeks, to show how such 
automatic auxiliary seismic stations may 
be used as supplements to the manned 
control posts. The addition of robot 
stations could reduce the risk substan- 
tially. Enough of them might even even- 
tually reduce the number of on-site in- 
spections needed. 

Whether this aid to detection can be 
included in the test ban control system 
depends on two factors, one scientific 
and one political. The scientific factor 
is whether the robot stations can be in- 
stalled so that the Soviets could not 
tamper with them unnoticed. The evi- 
dence to date is that the Soviets will 
not be able to get away with tampering, 
but we must obtain further data from 
the study now being made by the Bell 
Telephone and the Sandia Laboratories. 
The political factor is whether the Soviet 
Union will accept the addition of un- 
manned stations. An official answer has 
never been given to this question because 
an Official proposal from the United 
States has never been made. I think 
such a proposal should be made. There 
is reason to think, however, that the 
Soviets will come to look on this sug- 
gestion for automatic stations in a fa- 
favorable light. All recommended im- 
provements in instruments thus far have 
been accepted by the Soviets. And any- 
thing which might promise a reduction 
of the number of on-site inspections 
should be welcomed by them. 
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Furthermore, there is one more step 
which could be taken. If the manned 
or unmanned control posts, national 
seismic stations, or intelligence sources, 
give real indication that the Soviet Union 
is attempting to test secretly, then I 
believe we should ask for the right to 
inspect the suspected area. In other 
words, we may have to insist on the 
right to have the quota on inspections 
apply below as well as above the thresh- 
old, if necessary. 

It is my view that this is a proposal 
which ought to be placed at the con- 
ferénce table and, indeed, urged upon the 
Soviets. As I noted previously, the 
Soviet Union has evidently agreed that 
this procedure should be followed. 

My conclusion is that a comprehensive 
treaty is in sight. The remaining dif- 
ferences can be solved. We may still 
have to wait for the outcome, but the 
ingredients for the solution of the re- 
maining problems are now before us. 

Mr. President, I believe that some of 
these problems will not be solved until 
the so-called summit conference takes 
place this spring. It appears that the 
negotiations at Geneva will be the work- 
ing level of negotiations, and that the 
consummation of agreements on some of 
these matters will be at the political con- 
ference table, rather than at the con- 
ference table of the specialized repre- 
sentatives who are dedicating their 
energies to this one particular subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a policy statement of the ad- 
visory committee on science and tech- 
nology of the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil, dated Monday, March 14, 1960, and 
entitled ‘‘Nuclear Tests and National Se- 
curity,’ may be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

NUCLEAR TESTS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
(A policy statement of the advisory commit- 

tee on science and technology of the Demo- 

cratic Advisory Council) 
INTRODUCTION 

The present and projected national secu- 
rity is based upon a policy of nuclear deter- 
rence. According to this icy an aggressor 
will be deterred from launching an attack by 
the threat of counterattack. It is basic to- 
this policy that the retaliatory capability 
survive the impact of the aggressor’s first 
nuclear strike. A vulnerable retaliatory force 
would upset the equilibrium of this so-called 
nuclear stalemate and might even invite 
attack. Even a highly invulnerable striking 
force would not guarantee continuation of 
the stalemate. The balance of force is not 
static nor is it simple. The equation of this 
quasi-equilibrium is complex and includes 
factors which are incalculable. For example, 
nuclear war may break out as a result of 
accidents; 1. e., mental aberrations, misintel- 
ligence, or as a result of action by a third 
power or of uncontrolled growth of a limited 
war. 

Security in the long run requires that there 
be a universal reduction and control of the 
methods of wide-scale destruction. This 
involves a paradox since one must go in two 
directions: (a) Establishing a sufficiently 
invulnerable deterrent to create a semistable 
stalemate and (b) achieving the controlled 
reduction of arms. The testing of nuclear 
weapons influences both of these objectives. 
To reach a sound policy on nuclear testing, 
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the benefits of testing must be compared to 
the advantages of a test ban as a step toward 
arms control. 


MILITARY VALUE OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


Nuclear weapon design is such that it in- 
cludes nuclear and nonnuclear components. 
The latter may be tested without resort to 
nuclear detonations. For example, one can 
test the electronic controls and the weapon 
ordnance and mechanical details of the bomb 
without including nuclear materials in the 
device. Many phases of new weapon design 
may also be worked out by experimental test- 
ing of the nonnuclear components of the 
weapon. 

The world’s first nuclear explosion, the 
Trinity shot at Alamogordo, N. Mex., was 
preceded by a very intensive testing of the 
nonnuclear components with chemical ex- 
plosives. The theory of the uncontrolled 
chain reaction was studied carefully even 
though only relatively crude computers were 
available for use. The proof test at Alamo- 
gordo was successful and substantially ex- 
ceeded the average estimates of yield made 
by the scientists at the Los Alamos Labora- 
tory. The bomb exploded over Hiroshima 
was of a different design but it was fired 
without a nuclear proof test. Its yield com- 
pared with that of the Alamogordo bomb and 
was only slightly less than the power of the 
third bomb dropped on Nagasaki. All three 
bombs were in the range of 13 to 23 kilotons 
within an error of perhaps 3 kilotons. This 
constitutes a remarkable performance con- 
sidering the fact that there was no prior test 
art. 

Since 1945 the United States has greatly 
augmented its store of knowledge about the 
science and technology of nuclear weapons. 
Its nuclear test program includes the explo- 
sion of 145 successful shots and several 
“duds.” The total yield of all U.S. tests 
through 1958 amounts to roughly 100 mega- 
tons; i.e., 100 million tons of TNT. This is 
60 times the total weight of all high explosive 
bombs dropped on Germany throughout 
World War II. 

The United States has also built up two 
major nuclear weapons research and develop- 
ment laboratories. It has devoted over $2 
billion to weapons development and testing. 
Furthermore, huge electronic computers have 
been acquired to facilitate the theoretical 
evaluation of new weapon designs. The 
comparison of theoretical calculations with 
the nuclear test data permits scientists to 
have greater confidence in predicting the 
performance of new weapon types. Accord- 
ingly, a test ban does not mean stagnation 
in weapon design. In fact, an enforceable 
test ban could give some advantage to the 
United States because of its greater experi- 
ence in the nuclear weapons field. 

Nuclear weapons are sometimes tested to 
determine their physical effects under differ- 
ent environments. In general the effects of 
nuclear weapons at sea level are well known 
and no further testing is necessary. This 
applies both to surface bursts and to low 
altitude detonations. There is only limited 
experience with nuclear weapon explosions 
at extremely high altitudes and much re- 
mains to be learned about weapon phenom- 
ena, especially ionospheric effects and kill 
capabilities as related to ICBM’s. Under- 
ground nuclear tests are required to deter- 
mine the efficiency of seismic detection. Ad- 
ditional research is necessary to determine 
the extent.to which underground cavities can 
be used to muffie or hide nuclear explosions. 
There is no experimental data obtained with 
nuclear explosives to substantiate the theory 
of nuclear muffling. 

In the main, future tests would be aimed 
at testing new principles of weapon design 
and proving out weapon prototypes. Nuclear 
tests are quicker, easier and more convincing 
than calculations or studies of simulated ex- 
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plosions. Some _ radical innovations in 
weapon design might not prove calculable. 
A test ban can therefore be expected to 
reduce the rate of development in those 
weapons for which there is the least prior 
experience. 


U.S. NEED FOR WEAPON DEVELOPMENT 


Further experiments could produce minor 
improvements in weapons of medium power; 
i.e., in the range of 10 to 100 kilotons. There 
is an ample supply of nuclear material for 
such weapons so that improvements in nu- 
clear efficiency are not vital. Nuclear tests 
would be more significant if they were needed 
to perfect special warheads for antiaircraft 
and antimissile applications. Antiaircraft 
missiles have already been fitted with nu- 
clear warheads so that the adaptation of ex- 
isting weapon designs seems possible without 
further testing of their nuclear components 
for antimissile warheads. 

The range of weapons below 10 kilotons is 
generally considered to be the province of 
tactical or battlefield weapons. Such weap- 
ons extend down to fractional kilotonnages. 
The lowest yield tactical weapons can be 
packaged in containers weighing less than 
100 pounds. The investment in nuclear ma- 
terial for these weapons is approximately 
the same as that required for medium-power 
weapons. Tactical nuclear weapons, it is 
claimed, are essential for the deterrence or 
the conduct of limited wars. In this line of 
argument it should not be forgotten that 
one of the greatest dangers of a limited war 
is the strong possibility that it will develop 
into a major war. Various authorities have 
attempted to rationalize the limitation of a 
nuclear war by postulating § self-imposed 
restraints on the caliber and targeting of 
nuclear weapons. So far as weapon power 
is concerned it would appear that whereas 
small or medium power bombs might be em- 
ployed initially there would be an inevitable 
tendency for higher power weapons to be 
employed. This tendency would be aggra- 
vated by a number of factors including pre- 
cipitous action by a local commander, a 
rapidly degenerating military situation, in- 
adequate intelligence, and counteraction 
against missile launchers or aircraft bases. 
In many areas such as Western Europe me- 
dium-power or inaccurately aimed low-power 
bombs could cause a spillover of nuclear 
destruction to civilian areas. This could 
lead to reprisal attacks upon conjugate tar- 
gets by the enemy and to an expansion of 
the area of conflict. 

Some analysts who advocate reliance upon 
tactical nuclear weapons have not adjusted 
their thinking from the days when the United 
States enjoyed a nuclear monopoly. To- 
day we must consider that both sides en- 
gaging in war may have available all calibers 
of nuclear weapons. In the event that US. 
forces used nuclear weapons against Soviet 
satellite forces, it is most likely that Russia 
would supply our adversaries with equivalent 
or even superior weapons. Nuclear weapons 
used in equal measure by both sides would 
generally be to our disadvantage; in most 
geographical locations we would be required 
to supply the active ground forces through a 
long and highly vulnerable logistic system. 
For example, if the Korean war had been 
fought with nuclear weapons the U.S. supply 
problem would have been an impossible one. 

By far the most important need for nu- 
clear testing is the military requirement for 
developing higher yield warheads for the 
next generation of ballistic missiles such as 
the Minuteman. The latter is a solid-fueled, 
three-stage ICBM which has a much smaller 
warhead than the Atlas or Titan. Both the 
Atlas and the Titan are designed to be op- 
erated from fixed, continental bases. The 
demonstrated high accuracy of long-range, 
ballistic missiles severely compromises the 
integrity of Atlas and Titan bases. Harden- 
ing these bases by placing the missiles under- 
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ground in blast-resistant configurations re. 
duces but does not remove the vulnerability 
of the ICBM bases. 

There is an urgent and surpassingly im. 
portant national requirement for a deterrent 
in the form of retaliatory missile systems of 
high survivability. It would be highly de. 
sirable to base this deterrent force so that 
it would be highly mobile and not draw 
nuclear fire to the mass of the US. popula. 
tion. A number of weapons systems qualify 
for such a deterrent. These include the sub. 
marine based Polaris missile system, IRBM 
(intermediate range ballistic missiles) sys- 
tems based off the U.S. continent either jn 
mobile land form or on surface vessels. 

Some of these smaller missiles can deliver 
a warhead which is only a small fraction of 
the megatonnage deliverable by B-52 bomber 
but this weapon is still very impressive. The 
military gain to be expected from increasing 
the yield of these ballistic missile warheads 
depends upon the type of targeting and the 
accuracy of the missile. For example, if we 
consider “soft” targets such as cities and in. 
dustrial complexes the number of retaliatory 
weapons required would not decrease in pro- 
portion to all increase in the warhead yield. 
This follows because the power of a fractional 
megaton weapon is sufficient to destroy all 
the largest of such “soft” targets. Thus for 
such targets the military need for greatly 
increasing the warhead yield is not urgent. 
If retaliation features reliance upon radio- 
active fallout as a weapon, then the areas 
contaminable to a lethal level would be ex- 
pected to increase roughly in proportion to 
the increase in yield of the nuclear explo- 
sives. 

A more urgent need for more powerful 
warheads for these smaller missiles is in- 
volved if the United States depends upon 
them for a counterforce blow as, for ex- 
ample, a strike at enemy strategic bases. 
The number of missiles required to insure 
destruction of a target is large unless the 
warhead yield is increased or the accuracy 
of delivery is improved. Further testing of 
nuclear warheads could cause some reduc- 
tion in the number of missiles needed. 
However, greater military gains can be ob- 
tained by improving the accuracy, reliability, 
and reaction time of the missiles. At the 
same time development of the missile to 
carry weightier warheads would allow for 
increased warhead yield without further 
nuclear testing. 

In summary, the principal U.S. military 
need is to achieve a relatively invulnerable 
deterrent weapons system as well as to ac- 
quire adequate numbers of weapons. The 
present predicament of extreme US. vulner- 
ability is not due to a lack of nuclear testing 
but to the vulnerability of the nuclear de- 
livery systems and to inadequate numbers 
of weapons. This deficiency cannot be over- 
come by nuclear testing; priority must be 
assigned to the building up of such missile 
systems. 

RUSSIAN NEED FOR NUCLEAR TESTS 


Russian performance with long-range 
rockets provides convincing evidence that 
Russian ICBM’s have truly intercontinental 
range, high accuracy, and heavy warheads. 
The power of the heavy warheads projectible 
by the Soviets must be assumed to be at 
least equal to and, probably greater than, 
the Atlas-Titan megatonnages. The heavier 
weight of the Soviet warheads compensates 
for their assumed inferior nuclear efficiency. 
These highly accurate ICBM’s jeopardize the 
Atlas-Titan complexes now being built west 
of the Mississippi; but to some extent the 
Soviet planners must have some concern 
about their own strategic base vulnerability. 
Even though they know that the United 
States is committed to a policy of never 
striking the first blow, they must consider 
a counterforce strike designed to forestall 
continuing Soviet missile launchings. For 
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n, Soviet planners must protect 
pol yeraora launch capabilities. They have 
several electives—hardening their bases, re- 
lying upon mobility, concealment or sheer 
numbers of weapons. 

The further development of small or tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons would appear to be of 
less value to Russia in light of its large 
ground forces. No doubt the Soviet mili- 
tary leaders are compelled to stockpile tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons in order to be able to 
match weapons with the United States but it 
is doubtful if they attach as much im- 
portance to these weapons as do many USS. 

erts. 
“The two most obvious Russian needs for 
further testing are: on the defensive side— 
the development of more efficient weapons 
for antiaircraft and antimissile applications; 
and on the offensive side—the development 
of higher yield warheads for submarine 
based missiles. 
ARMS CONTROL AND TESTING 


The development and maintenance of a 
less vulnerable deterrent must be the key- 
stone of any rational military defense policy. 
Gains to be expected from further nuclear 
tests must be measured against this national 
requirement. We have seen that the most 
urgent needs in this area are not met by 
nuclear development but rather by missile 
development. Even if the most urgent need 
were nuclear, the decision to resume testing 
must look beyond the immediacy of short- 
term benefits of weapon development and 
encompass a view of long-term national 
goals. In other words, there must be a 
balance struck between short-term rewards 
and long-term risks. 

At best an arms race promises nothing 
more than a temporary respite. This is im- 
portant to be sure, since a position of in- 
feriority or enemy-estimated weakness 
might splinter the keystone of deterrence. 
But a superarms race takes humanity ona 
course beset with calamitous pitfalls, un- 
sightly detours and genocidal cul de sacs. 
Arms development and production now com- 
pels nations to seek security via a different 
course. Real security requires control of 
armaments. 

The view that political settlements must 
precede arms reductions has often been ad- 
vanced. While this view may have had some 
validity in the past, it no longer seems to 
be applicable. At present and in the future, 
all-out war will be so devastating to victor 
and vanquished alike that no political gain 
justifies the waging of such a war. Ac- 
cordingly, the only rational incentive to 
launch an all-out attack is fear of an im- 
minent attack upon one’s homeland and a 
consequent compulsion to ward off this 
anticipated attack by striking a preemptive 
blow. Even though an attack were not in 
the offing, a nation might seize upon a tem- 
porary advantage in the arms race (ie., a 
point of imbalance brought about by tech- 
nology or arms production). 

Arms controls offer a path of freedom from 
an arms race. As nations more fully per- 
ceive the perilous security of ‘peace through 
mutual terror,’’ they will increasingly seek a 
means of reducing and controlling modern 
arms. Arms controls thus offer the possibil- 
ity of reducing the magnitude of a war and 
at the same time reducing the likelihood of 
war. 


BENEFIT OF ARMS CONTROLS TO RUSSIA 


Most of the advantages of arms controls 
apply equally to both sides. Neither side 
wants to see a war start as the result of a 
systems error, say, spurious signals on a radar 
Screen. Neither nation wishes to see a war 
triggered by an act of irresponsibility on the 
part of a few individuals. Neither can view 
with complacency the prospect of a war insti- 
gated by the action of a third country. 
Russia could not tolerate spread of nuclear 
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weapons to its own satellites. And it must be 
disturbed by the continuing drain which 
armaments make upon its growing civilian 
economy. 

Russia is within range of an arc of US. air- 
bases and a small number of intermediate 
range ballistic missiles bases. These bases 
are highly vulnerable but, even so, the Rus- 
sians are anxious that they be removed. 


INSPECTION : KEY TO ARMS CONTROL 


In the days when arms consisted largely 
of battleships and mass armies, there was lit- 
tle need for inspection to verify arms reduc- 
tion agreements. Aircraft in numbers suf- 
ficient to transport strategically significant 
quantities of conventional explosives are 
equally difficult to conceal. The development 
of the hydrogen bomb and the ICBM com- 
pletely changed the dimension of the in- 
spection problem. Both the necessity for, 
and the difficulty of, weapon inspection be- 
came critical. 

A nuclear attack of 3,000 megatons, it is 
generally agreed, would be sufficient to deva- 
state a country as large as the United States. 
A smaller attack could destroy our strategic 
bases. In a few years such an attack will 
be deliverable by ICBM’s numbered in the 
hundreds or by a smaller number of sub- 
marines equipped with Polaris-type missiles. 
These numbers come within the realm of 
what it is possible to conceal from ordinary 
intelligence. However, such a force can 
be detected by developing thorough inspec- 
tion techniques and implementing large-scale 
inspection programs. 

Inspection for nuclear weapons or weapon 
material already produced is much more 
difficult than inspection for the weapons car- 
riers. Even large quantities of nuclear ex- 
plosives can most certainly be hidden and 
escape detection within the vastness of a 
country such as Russia. On the other hand, 
nuclear explosives are only one component 
of an integrated weapons system and are use- 
less unless deliverable. The delivery sys- 
tems lend themselves more readily to in- 
spection. Complete inspection will require 
extensive development but it should not de- 
lay agreements on more limited inspection. 
We should be careful not to derive an un- 
warranted sense of security from a limited 
agreement. 


NUCLEAR TEST CONTROLS 


A first step in instituting arms controls is 
an agreement to cease nuclear testing sub- 
ject to detection by a reliable inspection sys- 
tem. Such a system would consist of mon- 
itoring posts located throughout the world 
and equipped with instruments designed to 
respond to test signals. 

A logical extension of inspection for nu- 
clear tests would be the establishment of 
inspection posts for monitoring missile test- 
ing. One would not anticipate a total ban 
on missile tests since certain high-thrust 
missiles are required for space exploration. 
Such missiles would be policed by the in- 
spection system and would serve to calibrate 
and determine the effectiveness of the 
monitoring. A natural extension of this 
missile system would be the development of 
safeguards against surprise attack and acci- 
dental war. Eventually, inspection for arms 
production and products might be developed. 

Russian handling of the arms control is- 
sue reflects a traditional esteem for secrecy 
and great caution in permitting foreigners to 
penetrate freely into the sensitive areas of 
Soviet economy and geography. In the mili- 
tary domain the Soviet Union has a priceless 
advantage in the concealment of its missile 
bases. Any uncertainty in the exact loca- 
tion of missile bases adds a high degree of 
invulnerability to them. This is of immense 
value to the Soviets and must give them con- 
fidence that the United States will not strike 
the first blow. The Soviets may also be fear- 
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ful of exposing their population to the free 
flow of ideas that might accompany the in- 
stallation of many inspection posts within 
the boundaries of the U.S.S.R. The Soviets 
are apt to view an inspection system as tan- 
tamount to an instrument of political pene- 
tration and intelligence procurement. Ac- 
cordingly, they may be expected to negotiate 
at length and to seek U.S. concessions in 
exchange for any compromise of its security 
through secrecy. 


PREVIOUS NEGOTIATIONS 


Early postwar proposals made by the 
United States were rejected by the Soviet 
Union. It became obvious that the Soviets 
did not wish to negotiate from a position of 
nuclear inferiority. Almost a decade elapsed 
before the Soviet leaders relaxed their rigid 
attitude on inspection. No doubt Soviet 
success in the thermonuclear field and in 
rocket development had much to do with 
their subsequent proposals on arms controls. 
Whatever the reason, on May 10, 1955, the 
Soviets made a dramatic proposal on arms 
controls including ground inspection at 
various critical points such as harbors and 
bases. President Eisenhower reacted to the 
sudden shift of Soviet policy with his “open 
skies” aerial inspection proposal. 

In the summer of 1958 a conference of 
experts to study the possibility of detecting 
violations of a possible agreement on suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests was held at Geneva. 
The experts found themselves in general 
agreement on the technology of nuclear test 
detection. They proposed an international 
grid of monitoring posts, spaced about 1,000 
kilometers apart, to provide reasonable as- 
surance that illicit tests would be detected. 

In 1959-60 the United States requested a 
reexamination of the conclusions reached 
at Geneva in 1958. The United States took 
the position that the inspection network 
specified in 1958 was inadequate. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


At present the United States has proposed 
the cessation of all nuclear weapons tests 
in all the environments that can now be ef- 
fectively controlled. This means that all 
atmospheric tests, all space tests out to a 
distance that is monitorable, all ocean tests 
and all underground tests are banned above 
the threshold of detection. The United 
States takes the position that the threshold 
for underground tests corresponds to a seis- 
mic magnitude value of 4.75 and that all 
tests below this value (corresponding to ex- 
plosions of more than 19 kilotons by USS. 
calculations) will be permitted. The Soviet 
response to the U.S. proposal is a reiteration 
of its plea for a ban on all tests regardless 
of size and a declaration of its willingness to 
allow limited inspection of sites where seis- 
mic data point to “suspicious events.” 

U.S. negotiations seem to be dominated 
by fear that the Soviets will cheat on a test 
ban. On the other hand, Russian negotia- 
tions are overlain with a fear of free inspec- 
tion. Russia appears to have no worries 
about U.S. cheating, presumably because of 
the efficiency of its intelligence services and 
the obvious openness of the U.S. society. 
Accordingly, they register no concern about 
the adequacy of a control system and main- 
tain that the 1958 Geneva system is still 
adequate. 


WHAT CONTROL AGREEMENT WOULD BE 
ACCEPTABLE? 


If the United States is to forgo the imme- 
diate military advantages of further nuclear 
testing, it should seek compensation in the 
form of a corresponding gain in its long- 
term security. This raises the question: 
What kind of a test control agreement would 
insure such a gain? 

One aspect of the agreement is simple; 
it would necessarily include inspection of 
Russian territory. This inspection system 
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could provide a beginning for controlled, 
meaning inspected, arms reduction. Accord- 
ingly, the system should include the maxi- 
mum number of technical features which 
would facilitate its extension toward other 
uses. A limited aerial inspection—such as 
would be useful for onsite survey—would 
be a valuable adjunct to a seismic network. 
Radar equipment would be useful for the 
detection of high altitude explosions. Both 
of these systems would be of the greatest 
value for extending the system to the mon- 
itoring of missile tests and the prevention 
of surprise attack. 

Another aspect of the agreement is that 
the controls should provide reasonable safe- 
guards against violations. It would be un- 
wise to underwrite a control system in which 
one could place little confidence. Such an 
agreement would be the breeding ground for 
suspicion and recurrent anxiety. It is for 
this reason that any agreement should pro- 
vide for improvement of the inspection sys- 
tem. On the other hand, it is not necessary 
for the United States to insist upon a 100 
percent foolproof system designed to be cer- 
tain of detecting any nuclear explosion, how- 
ever small. It is important that any sig- 
nificant test series would be likely to be de- 
tected. In other words, it is necessary that 
there be no certain method of defeating the 
system. 

There is a penalty attached to a test-ban 
violator in the form of world opinion which 
would turn against any nation found guilty 
of breaking the nuclear agreement. The 
latter will be no ordinary agreement. It will 
symbolize a veritable turning point in his- 
tory—an attempt to make a small but firm 
step on the road to disarmament. A nation 
which violates such an agreement automati- 
cally sets into motion an arms race from 
which there may never be an end. The no- 
tion that a nation could gain some supreme 
momentary advantage in the arms race by a 
quick series of tests is fanciful. It takes 
years to convert test data on weapon in- 
novations into the stockpiled weapons of 
war. 

THE 1958 GENEVA SYSTEM 

The inspection system agreed to at Ge- 
neva in 1958 provides adequate assurance 
for the detection of nuclear tests in the 
ocean, in the atmosphere, and in near-earth 
space. However, the spacing of the seismic 
grid is too great to give reasonable certainty 
of detecting underground explosions and lo- 
cating them with accuracy. The Hardtack 
(1958) series of underground nuclear explo- 
sions did not reveal this inadequacy; they 
merely confirmed it. Moreover, the theoreti- 
cal possibility of muffling explosions under- 
ground emphasizes the need for closer spac- 
ing of the grid. 

These deficiencies in the 1958 proposals 
must be recognized and corrected. The pres- 
ent US. approach is to outlaw those tests 
which are clearly detectible. While this po- 
sition has the merit of forcing Russian ac- 
ceptance of improvements in the seismic 
system, it suffers from two major faults. 
First, it does not lead to a worldwide ban of 
all tests. Thus, it does not prevent the 
spread of tested weapons to other powers. 
Second, by stipulating a threshold of detec- 
tion of 4.75 on the seismic magnitude scale 
without specification of the maximum al- 
lowable yield for weapons tested, the United 
States presents what is probably an unac- 
ceptable proposal to the Soviets. The United 
States could, through the use of muffling 
techniques, test weapons in the range of 100 
kilotons without violating the threshold on 
the seismic scale. 

THE MUFFLING ARGUMENT 

The possibility of decoupling or muffling 
nuclear explosions was recognized in 1958. 
Preliminary calculations of a theoretical na- 
ture were first published early in 1959. This 
classified document was made available to 
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the Soviet delegation at Geneva iater that 
year. According to this theory, the seismic 
signal generated by an underground nuclear 
explosion may be reduced by detonating the 
device inside a deep cavity. If the under- 
ground chamber is large enough, the shock 
wave will produce only an elastic deforma- 
tion of the chamber wall so that much less 
energy will be imparted to a seismic wave. 
It is estimated that under proper conditions 
muffling may reduce the seismic signal 300- 
fold. In effect, then, a 90-kiloton explosion 
could by the process of muffling produce a 
seismic signal characteristic of a 0.3 kiloton 
nonmuffied explosion. 

Experiments have been conducted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to test the valid- 
ity of muffling theory as applied to conven- 
tional explosions up to a limit of 1 ton of 
TNT. Assuming that the theory is verified 
for conventional explosions and that a 1,000 
to 100,000 scaleup of the data is valid, then 
the possibility of muffling will make seismic 
detection more difficult but by no means im- 
possible. 

With an adequate number of seismic sta- 
tions, the problem is not to observe the seis- 
mic signal but to distinguish it from signals 
representing natural events. In most cir- 
cumstances an explosion of 1 ton of TNT 
(0.001 kiloton or one-third kiloton with 
maximum decoupling) ‘usually yields an am- 
ple seismic signal out to a distance of 400 


kilometers. An explosion of 10 tons is de- 
tectable with high reliability within this 
distance. 


It is interesting to note that one can de- 
fine three types of seismology: earthquake 
seismology in which natural events are re- 
corded at very great distances, explosion 
seismology in which manmade explosions 
are recorded out to a distance of several hun- 
dred miles, and oil well or geophysical seis- 
mology where small charges of explosives are 
studied within a few miles of the detona- 
tion. In the United States emphasis has 
been placed on earthquake and oil well seis- 
mology with very little research being de- 
voted to explosion seismology. The Soviets 
have done intensive work in explosion seis- 
mology. There is a gap in U.S. experience 
and knowledge in this very important field 
of research. 

Experiments are needed to determine 
whether muffled explosions do not generate 
peculiar signals which will render them 
more readily recognizable. For one thing, it 
is expected that repeated explosions in the 
same earth cavity would generate identical 
seismic records; i.e., a seismic signature. 
This point is important if a test violator 
wished to use a cavity for a series of nuclear 
tests. 

While muffled explosions may minimize 
seismic signals and make seismic detection 
more difficult, one has to consider the prac- 
tical aspects of muffling. Cavities large 
enough to decouple large explosions would 
involve very large-scale excavation and earth 
removal. It is estimated that the cavity re- 
quired to muffle a 70-kiloton explosion would 
necessitate a 2- to 4-year excavation program 
costing $25 to $50 million. Approximately 
20 million tons of material would have to be 
excavated, an amount greater than the an- 
nual anthracite production in the United 
States. Preparations for a muffled nuclear 
test would probably be verifiable long before 
the test took place. After the shot, the evi- 
dence would remain to be investigated over 
@ long period of time. For example, if the 
suspicious event turned out to be a muffled 
test involving a large earth cavity, the sur- 
vey team could look for a variety of clues. 
Seismic and gravity surveys could reveal the 
existence of a subterranean cavity. Any 
trace of escaping radioactive gas would be a 
telltale sign of a nuclear explosion. 

In summary, the construction of huge cav- 
ities in the earth to hide nuclear explosions 
does not seem to be a practical method of 
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evading test detection. The possibility of 
firing small nuclear weapons in natural 
earth cavities does make it necessary to con. 
sider even s™all seismic signals as supicious 
events. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE GENEVA SYSTEM 


The principal change required in the Ge. 
neva system is a reduction of the grid spac. 
ing to 400 kilometers or less. This could be 
achieved either by adding more manneq 
stations to the grid or by filling in the gaps 
with unmanned or robot monitors. This 
closer spacing of monitors would permit: 
(a) detection of the seismic signal of a 3. 
kiloton test even though this explosion was 
thoroughly decoupled, (b) more precise lo- 
cation of seismic signal origins, and (c) the 
possibility of discriminating against most 
earthquakes by unambiguous observation of 
the direction of first motion. 

Precision in location of the suspicious 
event is of great importance since it would 
limit sharply the total area to be studied by 
the onsite inspection team. This fact alone 
should make the onsite inspection less ob- 
jectionable to the Russians. Furthermore, 
the smallness of the area to be searched 
would expedite the survey and give confi- 
dence to conclusions reached by the onsite 
inspectors. 

The onsite inspection problem has not 
been given sufficient attention to date. It 
would be highly desirable to have some in- 
dependent groups, as as the National Peace 
Agency proposed by the Democratic Advisory 
Council undertake a thorough study of the 
means available for detecting the after ef- 
fects of nuclear explosions in a small area 
subject to onsite inspection. If the area 
subject to onsite inspection is reduced to 
3 square miles by the closer detection grid 
then air-portable instruments could be de- 
veloped for making investigations of radio- 
active, geophysical, thermal, and gravity 
anomalies in the suspect areas in order to 
verify the existence of a test-ban violation. 
Highly sensitive devices can be developed for 
sensing the presence of infinitesimally small 
traces of bomb-produced radioelements. Any 
intelligence such as that provided by a de- 
fector a long time after the illicit test could 
be verified by onsite inspection since the 
radioactive residue of the explosion is quite 
indelible. 

Given the closer grid spacing for the in- 
spection system the number of onsite in- 
spections required per year need not be 
large, perhaps 30 per year, particularly if a 
somewhat larger number of aerial inspec- 
tions are permitted. The latter could rule 
out many events in inaccessible regions. 

Improvements in the seismic detection 
system suggested in December 1959 were 
agreeable to the Russians and it seems quite 
possible that additional improvements, such 
as those outlined above, would also be accept- 
able. These improvements would go far to 
prove to a potential violator that there 
would be no safety in cheating. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The negotiations for a ban on nuclear 
testing have assumed greater importance 
than the testing warrants per se. This is 
because the test ban has been looked upon 
as a critical proof test-of-arms control. The 
nations of the world are waiting to see if 4 
turning point in world affairs has been 
reached where international agreements can 
lead to mutual trust and to substantial re- 
ductions in arms. 

If the nations of the world cannot agreé 
to ban nuclear tests under a system of in- 
ternational inspection and control, then the 
future appears quite easy to predict. Most 
surely, both sides will resume limited nu- 
clear testing, probably on an underground 
basis. Self-imposed limits on the power of 
weapons tested will be disregarded as the 
nuclear competition increases in tempo. 
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testing of megaton-class 
ons is likely to follow and radioactive 
contamination of the atmosphere will be 
resumed. The arms race would intensify 
and within a relatively short time other na- 
tions would test nuclear weapons of their 
own design and the number of nuclear 
powers would multiply. The problems of 
turning back the clock and reattempting an 
arms control agreement will then be vastly 
more difficult. The prospects for humanity 
disentangling itself from this nuclear mess 
seem bleak, indeed. It is, in fact, the con- 
templation of the ultimate consequences of 
an uncontrolled arms race that motivates 
many people to attach great importance to 
a cessation of nuclear tests on a controlled 
basis. 

If the nations of the world meet with 
success in their negotiations on nuclear test- 
ing, then the first step may have been taken 
on the road toward a new system of world 
security. 

Members of the advisory committee on 
science and technology: Dr. Ernest C. Pol- 
lard, chairman, Biophysics Department, 
Yale University; Dr. Samuel K. Allison, 
professor of physics, the Enrico Fermi 
Institute for Nuclear Studies, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Harrison Brown, profes- 
sor of geochemistry, California Institute of 
Technology; Dr. James F. Crow, professor 
of medical genetics, University of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Louis B. Flexner, chairman, Department 
of Anatomy, School of Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Trevor Gardner, chair- 
man and president, Hycon Manufacturing 
Co.; Dr. H. Bentley Glass, professor of bi- 
ology, the Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Leslie C. Dunn, professor of zoology, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. David R. Goddard, di- 
rector, Division of Biology, University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Frank Goddard, Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, California Institute of 
Technology; Dr. David L. Hill, consulting 
physicist, New York City; Dr. Polykarp 
Kusch, professor of physics, Columbia Radi- 
ation Laboratory, Columbia University; Dr. 
F. T. McClure, chairman, Research Center 
Applied Physics Laboratory, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Silver Spring, Md.; Dr. Rich- 
ard B. Roberts, vice chairman, Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; Dr. John S. Toll, 
chairman, Department of Physics, Univer- 
sity of Maryland; Dr. Harold C. Urey, Insti- 
tute of Technology and Engineering, Univer- 
sity of California, LaJolla, Calif.; and 
Dr. Gilbert F. White,’ chairman, Department 
of Geography, University of Chicago. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I read his statement of 
yesterday I believe the Senator will 
find that while on the surface there may 
appear to be substantial differences of 
opinion about our respective statements, 
the conditions which I have set forth 
eliminate some of what appears on the 
surface to be a controversy. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I compliment the 
Senator from Minnesota upon his state- 
ment. I congratulate him for continu- 


weap 





‘Dr. Gilbert F. White does not subscribe 
to this policy statement. Dr. White writes: 
“I feel that the paper is a competent techni- 
cal analysis but that it overvalues the sound- 
hess of nuclear deterrence as national policy 
directed toward the maintenance of peace. 
I would prefer that greater emphasis be 
Placed on the urgency of establishing a Na- 
tional Peace Agency, as proposed by the 
committee, and carrying out the functions 
Planned for that agency.” 
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ing to hold fast to the things which we 
believe are essential. I would not do 
otherwise than compliment him on his 
statement. If he does not mind, I should 
like to emphasize two or three points 
connected with his statement. 

Has the Senator seen a translation of 
the Russian proposal? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I have seen 
the press commentary and an official 
summary of the proposal. I believe the 
Senator from New Mexico is making a 
very valid point. As always, his judi- 
cious and prudent temperament helps 
one in the Senate. My remarks, and I 
imagine also the Senator’s remarks of 
yesterday, are based upon what one 
might call press reports from Geneva. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it is strange 
that a proposal which was made many 
days ago in Geneva has not yet been re- 
ceived in Washington; or, if it has been 
received in Washington, has not been 
made available. 

I would only show the Senator, because 
he is entitled, to see it, a summary I got 
from the State Department today. It is 
marked “For Official Use Only,” so I 
cannot discuss it. But it is all that the 
State Department has thus far released, 
so far as I know. I have just been to 
the office of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and the committee has 
less. So I assume the text of the state- 
ment is not available to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, where I think it 
ought to land first. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is not available 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Isnergy, where I hope it might land 
secondarily. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point the 
Senator from New Mexico makes is 
realistic at this time, because here again 
is a situation where the public and the 
press receive information which, so far 
as we know, may be based upon a sketchy 
interpretation or a limited interpreta- 
tion of the full document or the full 
presentation. I believe that in this in- 
stance we need to have a transcript of 
the translation even though we do have 
a summary of the informal conversation 
which took place at the time and a 
summary of the proposal as it was pre- 
sented. Otherwise we shall have inade- 
quate information. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
Senator. The Senator referred in his 
statement to proposals which he made 
in Pontiac, Mich., on October 30, 1959. 
I observe the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE] on the floor. A long 
time ago he made what I thought was 
a very thorough, forthright, construc- 
tive suggestion at the conference and 
upon his return from the conference. 

I can only say again that I believe this 
is a matter of great importance. I hate 
to see the mind of the American people 
being made up on it before they are in 
possession of any information on which 
they might base a judgment. 

For instance, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, in his statement, said that he 
believed that the Soviet Union must be 
willing to accept about 20 inspections a 
year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I altered that 
statement to 20 or 30 inspections. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I think that is an 
interesting figure to at least discuss. 
Has the Senator seen any indication on 
the part of the Russians, at any time, 
that they are willing to settle on any 
number of inspections whatever? I base 
that question on the fact that when the 
discussions were taking place in Geneva, 
the Russians were asked, time after 
time, the number of inspections they 
would permit ina year. The answer was 
that that was a political question, not 
a scientific question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico is cor- 
rect, as I expected it would be. The 
Soviets have accepted “in principle” on- 
site inspection; but they have never 
specified the number of such inspec- 
tions. It is, of course, the number of 
such inspections which is so vital, be- 
cause while the Soviets may have ac- 
cepted the matter “in principle,” never- 
theless, if too few onsite inspections are 
agreed upon, it might be just as well not 
to have any, for practical purposes. It 
is necessary to be on the safe side in 
asking for an adequate number, and per- 
haps an overadequate number, to be 
certain that there is no cheating. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It was 


my privilege to sit in at the meeting in 
Geneva of the three-power committee— 
the 149th meeting—shortly before - 
Christmas. At that meeting, the Rus- 
sian delegate suggested that the Soviet 
Union would be willing to accept control 
teams to make some inspections. The 
specific number was not discussed, but 
the idea of accepting inspections in the 
other country’s territory was proposed, 
after a great deal of beating of United 
Kingdom and U.S. delegates on the head 
for some past dilatoriness, from the 
standpoint of the Russians. 

However, in discussing this matter 
with Ambassador Wadsworth and mem- 
bers of his staff afterward, I raised the 
question of the number; or, at least, we © 
discussed the possibility of the number 
of inspections which would be required. 

I am certain the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HuMpHREY] 
are much more conversant with the de- 
tails of the whole matter than I. But I 
got the impression that an appropriate 
number would be a number somewhat in 
excess of the number of natural earth 
tremors which history has shown to be 
the accepted number in any given period 
of time. In various parts of the world, 
earth tremors of various degrees are a 
matter of record. Whatever the number 
of inspections should be, they would be 
somewhat in excess of the number of 
tremors which could be expected from 
natural causes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that I do not 
question that the Russians have said 
they would negotiate. I only remind the 
Senator that the device of saying, “We 
will negotiate the number of inspec- 
tions,” was a device which was developed 
in order, apparently, to pit the British 
against the United States. Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan made his proposal or 
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suggestion as to an agreed quota, and 
the Russians then jumped at it quickly 
and said, “We will use this proposal to 
negotiate with you.” That threw the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
into the field of controversy. 

The Soviet representatives wanted us 
to agree to a quota first before even dis- 
cussing the number of inspections. 

This point then came up: “Yes, having 
agreed to something, and having settled 
it, we could then proceed to negotiate 
for 10 years, if need be, and not reach 
a solution.” 

The figure which the Senator from 
Minnesota uses—20 or 30 inspections a 
year—is certainly a minimum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But when that pro- 
posal was discussed informally with 
representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, it appeared that their idea might 
be two or three, although they were not 
willing to talk about it. 

They said, “This is not a scientific 
question; it is a political question.” 
They said, “We will sign the papers that 
we will establish a quota then, subse- 
quently, we will sit down to negotiate the 
number of inspections in the quota.” 

Therefore, I say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that he gives me comfort, as 
I knew he would, when he says the Rus- 
sians must agree to at least 20 or 30 on- 
site inspections a year. But I want to 
predict now, openly, to him that that will 
be the stumbling block. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
the Senator is making the point that in 
the discussion of this matter in the me- 
dia of public information, this point, 
which is the heart and core of any agree- 
ment which the Senate would ratify, was 
not discussed. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I quite agree. The 
Senator has pointed out that the Rus- 
sians have stated that only chemical ex- 
plosions can be used in testing these 
devices. I say to the Senator that, as 
he well knows, that is like saying, “I 
will show you the effect of a cannon ball, 
by tapping you on the shoulder, and 
then you can tell what the impact of a 
cannon ball would be like.” In other 
words, no chemical explosion could pos- 
sibly approximate the effect of a 20- 
kiloton nuclear explosion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. Furthermore, as he knows, I 
insisted that the atomic explosion as- 
pects be considered, as well. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is why I com- 
pliment the Senator from Minnesota. 
The Berkner report points out that in 
addition to chemical high explosives— 
such as we now are conducting in Louisi- 
ana under Project Cowboy—we must also 
have additional underground nuclear 
tests to prove out the proposed control 
system. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the Russians 
have said, “Yes, we will agree to test the 
effect of these small explosions, but only 
chemicals can be used’’—with the result 
of completely destroying the value of the 
tests and completely destroying the pos- 
sibility of testing the instruments that 
will be needed; and therefore the pro- 
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posal amounts to proposing something 
which in my own heart I believe the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will never 
accept. 

Let me also point out that the type 
of media in which a nuclear device is 
detonated underground will make a very 
considerable difference; and this matter 
has to do with the figure of 4.75 earth- 
quake magnitude. If the test is being 
conducted in solid rock, that is one thing. 
If the test is being conducted in a salt 
dome, that is something else. If the test 
is being conducted in ice, that is still 
something else. A 20-kiloton device, 
detonated underground will vary de- 
pending on the media as to what the 
equivalent earthquake magnitude will be. 
Decoupling also will effect this. We need 
to have something which will be appli- 
cable across the board. Therefore, we 
need to have extreme flexibility. 

So I am happy that the Senator from 
Minnesota has always recognized that 
principle—not only at this time, but in 
our previous discussions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Those are scien- 
tific points which really are not sub- 
ject to political differences. There are 
certain scientific aspects of inspection 
and detection, and they must be evalu- 
ated on a scientific basis. On the other 
hand, if political judgments are placed 
ahead of the scientific judgments, no 
really effective result will be achieved; 
instead, there will be, in effect, a sus- 
pension of effective negotiation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the Russians 
themselves made the point that the mat- 
ter of the number of inspections to take 
place was a political question, not a 
scientific question. However, if the 
negotiations take place on the basis that 
that is a political question, then the 
negotiations in regard to the number 
which would take place could drag on 
and on for an indefinite period of time. 

Yesterday, I tried to point out, in a 
very brief statement I made to the Sen- 
ate, that the negotiators between these 
countries sat for 6 solid weeks trying to 
decide whether there would be two 
treaties or one treaty to cover the same 
thing. It struck me that they were not 
trying to agree very rapidly, if they would 
waste 6 weeks on discussions of that 
type. 

I only wish to say at this time to the 
Senator from Minnesota—I desire to be 
brief, for I know that other Senators 
wish to speak—that I know it is his de- 
Sire to see this matter concluded, just as 
I have a desire to see something accom- 
plished in regard to the matter of tests. 
I am happy that he recognizes that on 
certain basic things we must not sur- 
render if we hope eventually to work out 
a good solution. I hope he recognizes 
that the willingness to have inspections 
conducted is one of those things. The 
Senator from Minnesota may have read 
into our proposal of February 11 a pro- 
posal to include a requirement for in- 
spection. I do not so read it, although I 
say frankly that it may be subject to 
that interpretation. 

I was particularly anxious to find out 
whether the Russians had made any 
agreement as to any inspections at all. 
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But I do not find in the text anything 
which would indicate any such agree. 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
refer to the most recent proposal? 

Mr. ANDERSON. As to the recent 
proposal, I cannot find in the State De. 
partment anyone who will say it repre. 
sents an agreement in regard to when 
and how the inspections will take place. 
Some read into it a proposal for the 
establishment of 180 stations. But an 
agreement in regard to the establishment 
of 180 stations without adequate inspec. 
tion might very well be like an agree. 
ment in regard to a slum-clearance proj- 
ect: If, after the slum is cleared, no one 
is allowed to live in the new houses, or 
travel freely to and from the houses very 
little will have been accomplished. 
Similarly, if the Russians agree to per- 
mit 180 stations to be established, but if 
then the Russians insist that two-thirds 
of the crews which will use the stations 
must be Russian, and one-third of the 
crews may represent the other nations 
of the world, we might just as well not 
have the 180 stations established in the 
first place. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
New Mexico is entirely correct; and I, 
too, have said that the composition of 
the crews which man the international 
stations, the number there will be, what 
will be the national background of the 
members of the crews, how many vill 
represent the United States-United 
Kingdom area, and how many will repre- 
sent the Soviet bloc areas, are problems 
which I believe require meticulous nego- 
tiation. 

I believe that the debates on these mat- 
ters which have occurred in the Senate— 
although some of those in the executive 
branch may feel that at times we take 
an overly critical view, or, at other times, 
an overenthusiastic view, depending on 
how the debates proceed—are vitally im- 
portant, because, after all, any agree- 
ment which may be arrived at, either at 
Geneva or elsewhere, will eventually have 
to be placed in the form of a treaty; and 
unless there is in this body an under- 
standing of what is agreed upon, the 
treaty will never be ratified. 

I happen to want a test-ban agree- 
ment. But I want to caution all persons 
who also want such an agreement—and 
I want one very much—to remember that 
our desire for progress must not be al- 
lowed to prejudice the effectiveness of 
the system which needs to be developed 
in order to assure that real progress Will 
be made. In other words, I do not want 
to gain a so-called political mile today, 
only to find, a year from now, that we 
have slipped over the precipice and have 
fallen into a very dangerous situation 
where cheating, avoidance of inspection, 
and so forth, could occur, and when we 
would find that the entire agreement 
which we had thought to be very worth- 
while and very important would prove 
to be of little or no value, and perhaps 
would even prove to be harmful to us. 
Widespread fear of the possibility of such 
a development would have an extremely 
prejudicial effect on disarmament nego 
tiations. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I believe it 
most important that what is done now be 
done in so substantial a way that the 
people will be assured that there is hope 
for progress. After all, in the absence of 
that, people will become terribly disil- 

ioned. 

a fact, I had a chance to say this to 
Mr. Khrushchev, when we discussed the 
matter of test-ban negotiations. I said 
to him that I thought the people of the 
world want progress made, but do not 
want steps taken allegedly in the direc- 
tion of making progress, only to find out, 
all too soon, perhaps, that they have 
been a hoax, because if such were to 
prove to be the case, there would be dis- 
illusionment; and then the only alter- 
native would be to proceed willy-nilly in 
a reckless arms race, which could lead 
to catastrophic conditions and conclu- 
ions. 

, Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
again I compliment the Senator from 
Minnesota upon his presentation. 

We may not agree as to what may 
happen in the future; and, of course, 
one of the tragic situations in connec- 
tion with what is being promised and 
programed is that we cannot judge them 
in the light of what the future holds. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonronEy in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I think it well that this mat- 
ter has been brought to the attention of 
the Senate. As the Senators who have 
been discussing it have pointed out, any- 
thing which may be consummated at 
Geneva or elsewhere presumably will 
eventually come before this body in the 
form of a treaty which will require rati- 
fication. Therefore, I believe it impor- 
tant that the Senate discuss these mat- 
ters and obtain as much information as 
it possibly can obtain, so as to be able to 
approach the subject as intelligently as 
possible. 

The original agreement for the meet- 
ing contemplated discussion and negoti- 
ation in regard to the control teams to 
be established in the host country. But 
the discussion went beyond that point; 
and the Russian delegate, Mr. Tsarapkin, 
presented a proposal in regard to the 
composition of the teams. Although at 
that time no agreement on the proposal 
the Russians made was reached, it was 
evident that it was a step in the direc- 
tion of the United Kingdom-United 
States position that the teams should 
represent three parties, rather than only 
the United Kingdom-United States and 
the United Nations. 

. I hope that the Senator, if he has 

not had an opportunity to see it, will 
attempt to get a résumé of the proposals 
made by Mr. Tsarapkin at the 149th 
meeting. 

Mr.HUMPHREY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator the date of that proposal? I be- 
lieve I have seen it. I want to be sure 
of the date. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It was 
the last meeting before the recess over 
the holidays. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
question I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is this: Does the 
Senator regard the 20-kiloton size blast 
as the proper dividing line between those 
explosions which might be completely 
banned and those upon which an 
agreed number of inspections would be 
required? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that is 
about as close an estimate or evaluation 
as we have been able to get, with any 
degree of certainty, relating to inspection 
and control. There has been a difference 
of opinion on this matter. Some peo- 
ple have felt that we could lower the 
threshold. But I gather the 19-kiloton 
cutoff line is an explosion yield that 
gives a dcgree of certainty as to inspec- 
tion and control procedures to be 
applied. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
my understanding also, in spite of the 
story that appeared in the papers this 
morning relating to an explosion con- 
ducted in certain forms of mass or ma- 
terial. I assume it is true, as the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has pointed out, 
than an explosion in a rock cavity would 
be one thing, and an explosion in a 
sandy area or in a salt mine area would 
be another thing. The defect of the 
smothering would be different, depend- 
ing on the composition of the surround- 
ing material. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; but it is my 
view, subject to alteration by scientific 
information being brought to my atten- 
tion, that the seismic signal equal 
roughly to 19-kiloton cutoff takes into 
consideration the difference in the phys- 
ical environment in which explosions 
might take place. In other words, the 
19-kiloton yield still permits reasonably 
safe detection and inspection systems to 
operate without the possibility of sneak 
explosions, which could go on unde- 
tected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. To com- 
plete my observations, I think it is im- 
portant that the Senate discuss these 
matters and that Senators do their 
homework on this subject as much as 
possible, because if a treaty is brought 
before the Senate, it should be debated 
with as much competence as possible. 
We do not want a hoax, but we do not 
want a prevention of disarmament if it 
can be obtained safely. The stakes are 
pretty high in this question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to thank 
the Senator from South Dakota, who is 
an able, thoughtful, and diligent mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
for his keen interest in and study of this 
subject. I am sure it is going to mean 
a great deal to the Senate, because those 
of us in this body respect the Senator 
from South Dakota and his knowledge 
of the armed services problems and the 
security problems of our Nation. The 
fact that he has applied himself so dili- 
gently to nuclear test cessation and dis- 
armament problems is reassuring—re- 
assuring in the sense that, if the Senate 
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gets before it a treaty and we debate it, 
we are going to need consideration of 
it not only by Senators who are on the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but also 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. These two committees are not 
in conflict, but they are complementary 
to each other. We shall want to 
engage in the consideration of such a 
problem and have a meeting of the minds 
not only of Senators who are familiar 
with the foreign policy needs of our 
country, but those who are familiar with 
the weaponry needs of our country. 

I compliment the Senator from South 
Dakota for bringing to our attention the 
many areas in which we have made 
progress. I wish the record to be clear 
that while there are several unresolved 
questions between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R., at 
the Geneva test-ban conference we have 
made substantial progress. I have for- 
gotten the number, but I think there are 
13 to 15 items on which we have reached 
tentative agreement. We have had pre- 
liminary discussions in which the Soviets 
have seemed to indicate some openness 
of mind as to the resolution of the prob- 
lems involved. 

Mr. President, I hope the State De- 
partment will do two things: First, make 
available to the Congress, as soon as 
possible, the full transcript and trans- 
lation of the official Soviet proposal, with 
our Government’s comments and com- 
mentary on that proposal; and, second, 
that it will give very careful considera- 
tion, in consultation with our allies, to 
those points in the Soviet proposal which 
seems to lend themselves to a change 
in the Soviet position. This will have toe 
be done slowly, and will require very 
careful attention. 





STATE DEPARTMENT INTERVEN- 
TION IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, yesterday, for the first 
time in recent history, the U.S. State 
Department broke precedent of minding 
its own business and issued a statement 
criticizing the Government of South 
Africa for the way in which it has 
handled racial problems in that part of 
the world. I think that if the State De- 
partment knew just how high feeling is 
running at the present time in South 
Africa, it would have stayed out of the 
affairs of South Africa. 

Mr. President, in so doing, the State 
Department has now invited every na- 
tion on earth to criticize the internal 
affairs of the United States. We can 
now expect to see other nations inter- 
vening in our internal affairs in the fields 
of labor, politics, race relations, and any 
other issue upon which they may wish to 
comment. The State Department has 
made a grave mistake; in fact, the State 
Department should not have made any 
comment whatsoever on the internal af- 
fairs of South Africa, and should not 
make comment on the internal affairs of 
any other country. 

One would think the State Depart- 
ment had learned its lesson when it got 
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burned in its backing of the Castro rev- 
olution and its censuring of the Batista 
government of Cuba. The State Depart- 
ment, by its blunderings at that time, 
added official sanction of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the Castro revolution and 
withheld any support the Batista regime 
may have been able to obtain from this 
country. The State Department appar- 
ently will not intervene in a Communist- 
inspired revolution at our own backdoor, 
but it does not hesitate to be outspoken 
regarding the internal affairs of a friend- 
ly nation on a domestic matter with 
which we have no legal concern. 

Everyone abhors violence and death, 
but it is not the duty nor the purpose 
of the existence of the State Department 
to butt the nose of Uncle Sam into the 
business of other nations, except when 
U.S. citizens or their properties are 
involved. 

The State Department should be con- 
cerning itself with the lives of Amer- 
icans who are threatened in Communist- 
dominated Cuba, and it should be con- 
cerning itself with the millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of American properties that 
are being seized in Communist-domi- 
nated Cuba, instead of firing hastily 
drawn up statements concerning matters 
about which the State Department 
knows very littie, if anything. 

The State Department’s press spokes- 
men prepared the statement supposedly 
representing the American Govern- 
ment’s feelings in this South African 
matter before the news reports from 
Africa were even complete as to what 
happened. 

I hold in my hand an article which 
was printed in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald this morning entitled 
“United States Deplores Violence Used 
by South Africans.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPLORES VIOLENCE USED BY 
SouTH AFRICANS 
(By Murrey Marder) 

The United States, in the bluntest com- 
ment of its kind, yesterday deplored the 
violence used by South African police against 
Negro antisegregation demonstrators. 

In doing so a spokesman acknowledged 
that this country ordinarily does not com- 
ment on internal affairs of governments with 
which it has normal relations. 

Officials said privately that the dimensions 
of the violence employed against thousands 
of Africans protesting white supremacy reg- 
ulations made it impossible for the United 
States to remain silent. 

At the time the State Department made 
its comment yesterday, more than 60 Negroes 
were reported slain by police using sub- 
machineguns, tear gas, armored cars, and 
other weapons. The toll continues to mount. 

BRITISH REACTION STRONG 

In Great Britain, the head of the Common- 
wealth to which South Africa belongs, the 
reaction was much stronger—but nonofficial. 
The British Labor Party tried unsuccessfully 
to adjourn the House of Commons as a sym- 
bol of national mourning, as hundreds of 
protestors picketed London’s South Africa 
House chanting “murder, murder, murder.” 
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State Department press spokesman, Lin- 
coln White, said the U.S. comment was pre- 
pared in anticipation of questions. 

It said: 

“The United States deplores violence in all 
its forms and hopes that the African people 
of South Africa will be able to obtain re- 
dress for legitimate grievances by peaceful 
means. 

“While the United States as a matter of 
practice does not ordinarily comment on 
the internal affairs of governments with 
which it enjoys normal relations, it cannot 
help but regret the tragic loss of life result- 
ing from the measures taken against the 
demonstrators in South Africa.” 


NO AMPLIFICATION 


White said he could not amplify on the 
statement when he was asked if it was 
criticizing South African racial policies, as 
well as the violence. 

In fact its wording virtually did that by 
speaking of “redress for legitimate griev- 
ances.” The United States is on record 
in the United Nations as opposing the apar- 
theid (segregation) policy of South Africa. 
In 1958, the United States came off the 
fence on this issue, on which it had been 
hedging out of deference to its European 
allies with African problems, and because 
of the United States own vulnerability over 
segregation in the South. 

With African nationalism roaring through 
that continent, thrusting up newly inde- 
pendent nations with a resulting shift of 
global influence, it has become increasingly 
difficult for any major world power even 
to seem to back the South African Govern- 
ment’s policy. Stepping into the South Af- 
rican racial scene in any way, however, 
means incurring the charge of “meddling’— 
or worse—which the Cape Town government 
previously has used against the United States 
for much milder provocation. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to read into 
the RecorpD an account of some of the 
things which took place. 

Resentful Africans hid in the bush 
around their villages. One police patrol near 
Langa was ambushed by a number of Ne- 
groes. A police sergeant opened fire and 
wounded one of the attackers. 

During the night, the blacks in Langa set 
fire to at least eight buildings including 
churches, the library, a recreation hall, a 
reception center, an office building and Ne- 
gro settlement workshops. 

The battle between the police and the 
mobs was waged by the light of the fires 
and the beams of armored car searchlights. 


That shows what was going on. 

Mr. President, I think it is the duty of 
the Congress of the United States to 
censure the State Department for this 
revolutionary approach to international 
diplomacy, because if we do not stop the 
State Department, the United States 
will find itself the subject of criticism 
from every nation on earth on every 
subject imaginable. 

The Government of South Africa has 
as much right to criticize the running 
our Federal Bureau of Investigation, or 
our Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, or our Post Office Department, as 
we do to comment on some tragedy 
which occurred in South Africa. I 
doubt if anyone regrets the incident in 
South Africa any more than the South 
African Government, and our State 
Department has no right to chastise 
that Government for what it has done. 
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I hope the Senate Committee on For. 
eign Relations will look into this de. 
velopment and will determine from the 
State Department if it intends to branch 
out further in this unprecedented step, 

It is my personal conviction that if 
the State Department does not keep its 
nose to the grindstone on American 
problems abroad, and keep its nose out 
of the problems of other nations, then 
the country might as well abolish the 
State Department, for it will have out- 
lived its usefulness. 

I heard a radio commentator this 
morning say that an unidentified spokes- 
man for the State Department said it 
was necessary for the State Department 
to make this unprecedented comment on 
internal affairs of South Africa because 
the Russians forced us into making it, 
This is a ridiculous justification for the 
State Department’s action and, to my 
thinking, it only confirms my opinion 
that our foreign relations on many 
fronts have been operated in a negative 
fashion, full of reaction. It seems we 
do more reacting than we do acting. 

How can we justify our traditional 
Monroe Doctrine policy of ‘‘Hands off the 
Americas” to foreign countries if we are 
going to jump across the Atlantic Ocean 
and dive headon into the affairs of 
South Africa, or of any other nation? 
The very nature of the statement issued 
by the State Department would seem to 
encourage further violence in South 
Africa, and may lead to even more 
deaths because, when we place the of- 
ficial sanction of the most powerful na- 
tion on earth in opposition to the existing 
law and order in a land on behalf of 
rioting people, then we can expect them 
to be encouraged in more rioting. 

Mr. President, I have not seen the 
latest reports, but as of this morning it 
appeared to me that the United States 
was the only nation on the globe which 
had issued such a blunt, undiplomatic- 
like comment regarding these internal 
affairs of South Africa. 

Mr. President, the State Department's 
comments on the internal affairs of South 
Africa are unfortunate, unwarranted, 
and have opened the door for provoking 
a “never-ending barrage of charges and 
countercharges between nations re- 
garding internal affairs. 

I urge that the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate investigate this 
situation and put an end to the de- 
velopment of any policy within the State 
Department to continue meddling with 
the internal affairs of other nations. To 
do otherwise will certainly invite med- 
dling in our internal affairs by other na- 
tions. 

In my opinion, we have plenty to at- 
tend to much closer to home. I think we 
should give a close view to what is tak- 
ing place in Cuba. I think we had bet- 
ter, at an early date, call a halt to some 
of the things going on in Cuba. If we 
sanction the taking of American prop- 
erty and not compensating the owners 
therefor, I think we will be on dangerous 
ground, not only in Cuba but also in all 
other countries where Americans have 
invested approximately $60 billion. 
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roperty will be endangered, and 
on of it will be confiscated. That will 
pe only the beginning, if we do not call 
a halt to the confiscation of American 
property in Cuba. I warn the American 
Government and the American people, 
“you had better get your money out of 
other nations and bring it home.” 
Mr. President, I make the point that a 
uorum is not present. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lusk in the chair). The clerk will call 


the roll. 
The legislative clerk proceeded to call 


the roll. J 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
the calling of the roll. 

The rollcall was resumed and con- 
cluded, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Is there 


[ No. 129] 
Aiken Fulbright Martin 
Allott Gore Monroney 
Anderson Green Morse 
Bartlett Gruening Morton 
Beall Hart Moss 
Bennett Hartke Mundt 
Bible Hayden Murray 
Bridges Hennings Muskie 
Brunsdale Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Bush Hill Pastore 
Butler Holland Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Humphrey Randolph 
Cannon Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N.J. Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Scott 
Chavez Keating Smathers 
Church Kefauver Smith 
Clark Kennedy Sparkman 
Cooper Kerr Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Douglas Long, La. Wiley 
Dworshak Lusk Williams, Del. 
Eastland McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McClellan Yarborough 
Engle McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin McNamara Young, Ohio 
Fong Magnuson 
Frear Mansfield 


announce that 
(Mr. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I 
the Senator from Connecticut 
Dopp] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapEeHarT] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Arizona {Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to be placed in a false light. I 
wish my colleagues to know that I did 
Not ask for a live quorum. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I must apologize to 
the Senator from New York. I did not 
know he was addressing a statement to 
me. I am afraid I was conversing with 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. KEATING. No; I was merely ex- 
Plaining, for the benefit of my brethren, 
that I did not ask for a live quorum. 
However, I believe the Senator from 
Georgia is to follow me—and I shall be 
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brief—so that those who are now pres- 
ent may remain to hear my friend from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the gen- 
erosity of the distinguished Senator from 
New York. I am certain that the other 
99 Members of the Senate could listen 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York with great profit, and in doing so, 
would improve their knowledge of the 
existing legislative situation generally 
and the state of the Union as a whole. 
I may say that the Senator from Geor- 
gia did not suggest the absence of a 
quorum either. 

Mr. KEATING. That is quite true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Although I would 
have been glad to suggest the absence 
of a quorum for the benefit of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, if that 
had been necessary. 

Mr. KEATING. I would do the same 
for the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia. I merely wished to set the record 
straight on that point. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it has 
been my view that the plan proposed by 
the Attorney General for voting referees 
is the best single approach to the prob- 
lem of implementing the constitutional 
guarantee of the right to vote without 
discrimination on the ground of race or 
color. 

I would therefore be vigorously op- 
posed to any effort to water down or di- 
lute in any way the Attorney General’s 
proposal. Indeed I believe that if any 
change is to be made in the voting ref- 
eree plan it should be in the direction of 
adding more strength to its operation, 
and I believe that to add an alternative 
administrative remedy would add that 
strength. 

I had hoped all along that the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration would 
give such alternative proposals full study 
and would eventually approve the most 
effective plan for guaranteeing voting 
rights. 

Mr. President, I would appreciate it 
if I did not have quite so much compe- 
tition in being heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Despite the fact that 
more than a month has elapsed since the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
concluded its hearings on this subject, 
there have been no meetings of the com- 
mittee at which the different plans could 
be considered. The failure of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration to 
act on these measures and to resolve 
their different features is one of the 
reasons why it i, now necessary to sub- 
mit to the Senate a number of different 
plans. I regret as much as anyone else 
the necessity for this, but I believe those 
who are advancing the different propos- 
als—and I am not one of the cosponsors 
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of the particular amendment before the 
Senate—should be commended for mak- 
ing an effort to secure a test of the senti- 
ment of the Senate without jeopardizing 
the basic provisions of section 7 of the 
Dirksen substitute, because we are deal- 
ing here with section 3 of that substi- 
tute. 

I opposed the tabling of the amend- 
ment offered last week, which would have 
allowed the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of temporary Federal registrars. 1 
shall also support the pending amend- 
ment or shall vote against any effort to 
table it. 

This amendment leaves virtually intact 
the chief provisions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s plan, but it adds thereto an im- 
portant supplementary basis for action 
by the President in appropriate cases. 

When this problem was being con- 
sidered in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, I 
proposed an alternative administrative 
or executive remedy, as well as a judicial 
remedy, for voting deprivation cases. A 
question was raised about the constitu- 
tionality of such a dual approach. As a 
consequence of that question, I sought 
the advice of an old friend of mine, and 
a very distinguished lawyer, who is a 
professor of constitutional law at Har- 
vard University—Prof. Arthur E. Suther- 
land. Professor Sutherland has sub- 
mitted to me an opinion on this subject 
which has been very helpful in resolving 
these issues. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 


have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Pro- 
fessor Sutherland concluded in his 
memorandum that— 

There is no constitutional obstacle pre- 
venting the provisions of both administrative 
and judicial remedies for one deprived by 
State functionaries or others acting under 
color of State laws, of either Federal or State 
voting rights. 


Professor Sutherland’s letter to me 
points out that the availability of al- 
ternative procedures could have, as he 
puts it, “practical advantages.” The 
same view has been expressed by a num- 
ber of other constitutional authorities. 
I believe there is now very little doubt 
that what is proposed is entirely permis- 
sible under the 15th amendment. 

Mr. President, I believe we must do 
everything we can to assure every Amer- 


ican the opportunity to participate in- 


the political processes of his govern- 
ment. The right to vote is the chief 
hallmark of any democratic system. 
There is no doubt that today hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions, of our 
fellow Americans, many of whom have 
fought on the battlefields to protect our 
country, are being denied the right of 
franchise. This is an indefensible con- 
dition, warranting the fullest exercise of 
our remedial powers. 

We should do everything we can to 
meet that situation. Sincere differences 
of opinion can develop over which is 
the best of the plans proposed. I in- 
tend to support the pending amendment, 
as I have said. But if this amendment 
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is rejected, I hope that all those who 
support a real advance in the field of 
civil rights will join in support of the 
voting referee plan alone. 

I consider yesterday’s action by the 
other body, approving the voting ref- 
eree section of the administration bill, 
very gratifying. While I believe this 
plan would be strengthened by supple- 
menting it with an alternative admin- 
istrative or executive procedure, there is 
no doubt that the Attorney General’s 
plan, as approved by the other body, 
would go a long way toward securing 
the right to vote as guaranteed by the 
15th amendment. 

Both the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune in editorials pub- 
lished in today’s editions commend the 
action of the House of Representatives 
as a victory for voting rights. I believe 
an effective civil rights measure should 
deal with other problems, and should 
not be limited to the curbing of voting 
deprivations. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the guarantee of the right to 
vote must be one of the cornerstones of 
any progressive action in this field. The 
central importance of this subject is em- 
phasized in the editorials published in 
the Times and Herald Tribune. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorials may be printed 
at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1960] 
A VoTING RIGHTS VICTORY 

The House of Representatives took an im- 
portant step forward when it approved the 
voting referee provision of the civil rights 
bill. The provision included yesterday had 
none of the crippling amendments that the 
southerners, with a persistence and ingenu- 
ity worthy of a better cause, have tried so 
hard—and last Friday with such near suc- 
cess—to attach to it. 

We should note the historic importance 
of the House action. A large majority of 
the Members of one of the two Chambers of 
our National Legislature recognized that the 
existing voting procedures in our Southern 
States operate to deprive a substantial group 
of our people of their rights as citizens, and 
that machinery must be set up to end that 
deprivation. The willingness to recognize 
the facts and to do something to end that 
blot on our democratic system has been too 
long in coming But yesterday’s events in 
the House promise to enter our history as 
a major milestone on the road to an America 
in which our reality will more nearly coin- 
cide with our basic ideals. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
23, 1960] 
THE CORE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

Now that the House has adopted the un- 
diminished voting referee section of the 
civil rights bill, the passage of the whole 
measure is expected to follow in short order. 

The enforcement of the right to vote is, 
of course, the Key part of the bill. And it 
is of the greatest importance that this was 
not narrowed. 

The proposal for the Federal court-ap- 
pointed referees stands. They will supervise 


registration, voting and vote counting wher- 
ever it is determined that Negroes are kept 
from exercising their constitutional right. 
Furthermore, this enforcement is to apply to 
State and local as well as Federal elections. 
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That the right to vote was guaranteed 
90 years ago under the 15th amendment and 
that Congress is only now hassling over a 
law to put the Constitution into effect may 
seem fantastic. Yet such is the fact. 

The snail’s-pace progress to freedom and 
full citizenship for all only goes to show how 
fundamental is the voting right. Because 
from the practice of this right, the untram- 
meled assertion of citizenship, come all the 
other rights of free men. 

The Senate, plainly enough, awaits the 
House bill. The leaders of both parties, 
Senators JOHNSON and DIRKSEN, want it 
brought straight to the floor. They are con- 
fident that this is a common denominator of 
civil rights on which a majority can and 
will agree. 

If the southerners choose to filibuster 
again, as is being threatened, the Senate 
surely has no option but to invoke cloture. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I wish to reiterate that we must 
not fall prey to any opposition methods 
which seek to fatally divide those of us 
who have been working for a meaningful 
civil rights bill in the field of voting 
rights, Politics must be put aside if we 
are to succeed in retaining in this bill 
an adequate provision in regard to vot- 
ing rights. We should not be whipsawed 
into defeat by failing to unite behind the 
best plan which can be adopted at any 
stage in these proceedings. 

In the hearings before the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, I pointed 
out that there was danger that the op- 
ponents of any plan might side with one 
group, at one time and with another 
group at another time, and eventually 
might defeat all proposals. Certainly 
we do not want to find ourselves in that 
situation. 

If the pending Javits-Clark amend- 
ment is rejected, Mr. President, and I 
hope it will not be, I am prepared to 
offer to section 7 of the Dirksen substitute 
amendment a revised amendment incor- 
porating the changes which were made 
in the other body. I hope that if this 
revised amendment is called up it will 
receive the favorable consideration of all 
Senators on both sides of the aisle who 
favor the enactment of meaningful legis- 
lation in this field. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, I wish 
to discuss for a few minutes—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry with the under- 
standing that in yielding for that pur- 
pose he will not prejudice his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, with the under- 
standing that it will not result in caus- 
ing me to lose my right to the floor; and 
I so request. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 


should like to ask the Chair whether 
any list is at the desk—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair believes the Senator from Geor- 
gia knows, a list is at the desk; and the 
name of the Senator from Georgia is 
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next on the list, after the name of the 
Senator from New Jersey [{Mr. Wr. 
L1aMS], who is not present at this time, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not know that it was possible for an 
absent Senator to direct the course of 
recognition by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is, of course cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then the Chair sim. 
ply decided that he would not follow 
the list 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was wholly conscious that this 
situation would develop, and deter- 
mined—and advised those here—that 
he would adhere to rule XIX, namely, 
to recognize the Senator whom the 
Chair heard first address the Chair. In 
good conscience, the Senator who is now 
in the Chair adhered to that rule. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not Know who selects the Senators who 
are to preside over the Senate, or just 
what courtesy they think might be paid 
to those who have gone through the 
ordinary ritual of the Senate and have 
placed their names on the list. 

I do not like to quibble about these 
matters; but it seems to me that it is 
highly extraordinary procedure to have 
a list, and to have the list followed un- 
til a certain stage of the proceedings is 
reached, and then get in the chair a 
Senator who decides that he will not 
follow the list, but will revert to the 
rule. The Chair has that right; but I 
also think I have a right to cry out 
against such practice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair state that he only recently came 
into the chair, and is sure he was not 
called to the chair for the purpose of 
unfairly applying any rule. 

Within a very few minutes after the 
present occupant of the chair arrived in 
the chair, he became conscious that this 
dilemma would present itself. The Chair 
thinks the only protection the Chair has 
in such circumstances—and let the Chair 
state that he has not sought this role— 
is, in his judgment, to recognize the 
Senator whom he first hears address the 
Chair, because the only rule, ‘“‘when the 
heat is on,” is rule XIX. The Chair did 
his very best. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, several 
pages were sitting directly to the right of 
the chair, and it occurs to me that the 
Chair might have called one of them, and 
might have directed the page to tell the 
Senator from Georgia that, although his 
name appeared next on the list, the Chair 
was abandoning the list, and intended to 
revert now to rule XIX. If the Chair had 
done so, the circumstances might not 
have been so extraordinary. 

But as it is, I still feel that the pro- 
cedure is highly irregular and improper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair respectfully states that in such 
circumstances, in a situation just short 
of the intolerable, the only possible pro- 
cedure is to adhere to the rule. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in de- 
fense, and in commendation of the 
present occupant of the chair, I wish to 
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state that the procedure of recognizing 
Senators in accordance with the appear- 
ance of their names ona list is, of course, 
at all times, procedure by way of suffer- 
ance, and is in violation of the Senate 
rule. It has no legal, binding effect on 
the Senate. There happen to be some 
of us who previously have been heard, 
to protest the practice of keeping a list 
of Members at the desk. 

In this particular situation, because of 
the parliamentary situation which de- 
veloped in the Senate in connection with 
the consideration of a measure which 
some of us sincerely believe is of great 
concern to the welfare of the Nation, we 
protested against having any list fol- 
lowed. We insisted upon our right, as 
Senators, to have the rules of the Senate 
apply. So I believe that under those 
circumstances—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at this point, Mr. 
President. 

So I believe that, under those circum- 
stances, the Presiding Officer had really 
no ethical choice but to proceed to fol- 
low the rules of the Senate. 

I wish to discuss the parliamentary 
situation which I believe confronts the 
Senate at the present time. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate has now been engaged 
for quite some time in debate on the 
Clark-Javits amendment, which in the 
civil-rights debate draws a great issue, I 
believe, for those of us who hold to the 
point of view that the Clark-Javits 
amendment is essential if any meaning- 
ful voting rights bill is to be passed at 
this session of Congress. 

Now—at long last—things are be- 
ginning to move very rapidly in connec- 
tion with the civil rights issue, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I believe it is fairly well understood 
that we have been waiting and waiting 
and waiting for a civil rights bill to come 
to the Senate from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A civil rights bill was passed 
today by the House of Representatives, 
and a request to have an engrossed copy 
of the bill prepared has been made. Un- 
der the regular procedure, the engrossed 
copy of the bill will probably come to the 
Senate tomorrow. 

Mr. President, some of us believe that 
bill is inadequate in many respects. We 
also believe that, as realistic legislators, 
we must face the fact that it looks as if 
the only legislation in the field of civil 
rights which can possibly be pasesd this 
year by the Congress will necessarily be 
— to some form of a voting rights 

ill. 

We believe that such a voting rights 
bill should provide for procedures along 
the lines of those called for by the 
Clark-Javits amendment, which would 
really make it possible to get the names 
of colored people or any other people, 
anywhere in the country, who may now 
be denied—by one device or another— 
the precious right to vote, enrolled on 
the registration books. 

Once the names of persons now denied 
the right to vote but who are really quali- 
fied to vote are placed on the registra- 
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tion books they will be in a better posi- 
tion through administrative procedures 
as well as through judicial procedures— 
to have guaranteed to them the right to 
vote, and to assure that they may vote. 

Mr. President, for a long time during 
the debate in the Senate on the Clark- 
Javits amendment there was no doubt 
about what was the parliamentary plan 
of some. It was to have that amend- 
ment laid on the table—in other words, 
to kill that amendment by means of a 
motion to lay the amendment on the 
table. 

The debate has been very interesting. 
I believe a magnificent job has been 
done, during the debate, by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania iMr. CuiarK], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
and other Senators who are in support 
of the Clark-Javits amendment. I am 
proud to be one of the cosponsors of it. 

Mr. President, I believe a rollcall rec- 
ord of where we now stand on the Clark- 
Javits amendment should be made. I 
think that such a record is of the utmost 
importance, not only as it applies to the 
proposed legislation, but it is of the ut- 
most importance for future reference. 
We are not going to be through with civil 
rights legislation with this session of 
Congress. That fact is well known. We 
are not going to come anywhere near, in 
this session of Congress, of passing a 
broad, effective civil rights bill. 

I think everybody in this body knows 
that I put my parliamentary cards on 
top of the table. I am putting them 
there now, because we are engaged ina 
vitally important procedural battle in 
the Senate. We have to work with the 
Senate procedures which are available 
to us. Those procedures have to be used 
in order to make the record in regard to 
a matter such as this. Precious human 
rights are involved in this great parlia- 
mentary battle for an effective civil 
rights bill. Many of us consider the 
Clark-Javits amendment essential to an 
effective voting rights bill. 

I would vote against a motion to lay 
on the table this amendment but I think 
it is of the utmost importance that we 
make a record here in the Senate on the 
Clark-Javits amendment, and that we 
make it now. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, if we 
do not make it now, the possibility is 
very great we will never have the chance 
to make it. I know something about 
the rule book of the Senate, too. I 
learned a long time ago I had better 
know something about it if I was going 
to protect my rights here in the Senate. 

There is a whole multitude of pro- 
cedural devices that can be used to deny 
us the chance to vote on the Clark-Javits 
amendment, if we do not take advantage 
of this opportunity to put the Senate on 
record on the Clark-Javits amendment 
by offering a motion to lay on the table 
the pending amendment known as the 
Clark-Javits amendment. 

Therefore, I move that the Clark- 
Javits amendment, which is pending, be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold that mo- 
tion, for an inquiry? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 


Mr. MORSE. Give me time to protect 
my rights here. 

Mr. President, I am going to withhold 
my motion only if I have unanimous 
consent that I will in no way lose my 
right to the floor, and with the under- 
standing that I yield for no parlia- 
mentary action or proposal of any kind 
by any Senator who would seek in any 
way to take away from me my con- 
trolling position here on the floor of the 
Senate in respect to my proposed mo- 
tion to lay on the table the Clark-Javits 
amendment. I shall yield only if it is to 
be understood that in yielding I will in 
no way be precluded from making my 
motion. If I have that unanimous con- 
sent, I will yield. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Oregon may 
yield to me for the purpose of making 
an inquiry of him, without his losing the 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I may state 
that, following the Senator’s motion, I 
plan to make a motion, but I want to 
be sure the Senator from Oregon under- 
stands, and that other Members of the 
Senate understand, that there are pres- 
ently Members of the Senate who desire 
to offer amendments to the Clark-Javits 
amendment; that there are presently 
Members of the Senate who desire to ad- 
dress themselves to the Clark-Javits 
amendment; that there are Members of 
the Senate who have gone to their homes 
with the understanding that Senators 
would address themselves to that amend- 
ment; and if a motion to table should 
prevail, those Members of the Senate 
would not have the opportunity of offer- 
ing amendments and they would be cut 
off their rights to even discuss their 
amendments. 

I do not think any Senator would— 
and I hope no Senator would—want to 
do that at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, in light of the fact that many 
speeches were made today that were 
not on this subject, and since Senators 
have amendments to offer that are im- 
portant, and have statements to make 
they consider are very important state- 
ments in connection with the amend- 
ment. I hope we would not seal their 
lips without giving them an opportunity 
at least to speak for 5 minutes as Mem- 
bers of the House are permitted to do 
under their rule. 

IT have made such a statement in order 
that all Senators will be on notice. 

I yield the floor back to the Senator 
from Oregon in order to make his mo- 
tion, at which time I am going to ask 
the Chair to recognize me to make a 
motion to recess until tomorrow. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
that is a happy solution—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to answer 
the majority leader. 

I think a motion to recess after I make 
my motion to lay on the table is a happy 


Is there 
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solution if the majority leader is con- 
cerned about the time element, Mr. 
President. I desire to make clear that I 
am not acting alone in my proposal to 
obtain a record vote on the Clark-Javits 
amendment. Many of us are convinced 
that the only way to get it is by way of 
my proposed motion to lay on the table 
the amendment. However, I wish to 
assure the majority leader that I take 
full responsibility for this parliamentary 
move although I am not acting alone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is ob- 
vious, from the Chair’s ruling. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not acting alone, 
but I take all the responsibility for this 
parliamentary situation. We have had 
days to debate the Clark-Javits amend- 
ment. We have debated it. I want to 
say, frankly, we fear we are going to be 
maneuvered into a position where we 
will never have a record vote on the 
Clark-Javits amendment, and my motion 
gives the best opportunity to get a rec- 
ord vote on the Clark-Javits amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry. I assume, if I make the motion 
to lay the Clark-Javits amendment on 
the table, and the majority leader moves 
to recess the Senate, as he has an- 
nounced he will, my motion would be the 
pending business at the convening of the 
Senate tomorrow. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senate recessed, it would be the pending 
motion when the Senate reconvened, the 
Chair is advised. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I make 
one further explanation here of the posi- 
tion of those of us who think it is an 
exceedingly important parliamentary 
situation that is before us. We think it 
is exceedingly important that we have a 
vote on the motion to lay on the table, 
keeping in mind, may I say to the ma- 
jority leader, that if the motion is de- 
feated—and I hope it will be defeated, 
and I shall vote against the motion— 
then all the Senators who have amend- 
ments to offer will have all the time they 
need to offer the amendments and make 
explanations. I am not in favor of cut- 
ting off debate of any Senator who really 
wants to continue on the Clark-Javits 
amendment. All they have to do is vote 
against the motion to lay on the table. 
We will welcome them in voting against 
the motion to lay on the table. 

Therefore, I repeat my motion. I 
move that the pending amendment, the 
Clark-Javits amendment, be laid on the 
table. 





RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? , 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas that the Senate 
recess until tomorrow at 12 o'clock. 
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On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CuHavez], the Sena- 
tors from Alaska [Mr. BarTLETT and 
Mr. GrRuEniInG], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. SyMINGTON], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senators from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senators from Alaska [Mr. BartT- 
LETT and Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], the Senators from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee and Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SyMINGTON! would each vote “yes.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays, 1, as follows: 


[No. 130] 
YEAS—85 
Aiken Fulbright Martin 
Allott Gore Monroney 
Beall Green Morse 
Bennett Hart Morton 
Bible Hartke Moss 
Bridges Hayden Mundt 
Brunsdale Hennings Muskie 
Bush Hickenlooper Prouty 
Butler Hill Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Holland Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Robertson 
Cannon Humphrey Russell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, 8.C. Smathers 
Church Jordan Smith 
Clark Keating Sparkman 
Cooper Kefauver Stennis 
Cotton Kennedy Talmadge 
Curtis Kerr Thurmond 
Dirksen Kuchel Wiley 
Douglas Lausche Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Long, Hawaii Williams, N.J. 
Eastland Long, La. Yarborough 
Engle Lusk Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin McClellan Young, Ohio 
Fong Magnuson 
Frear Mansfield 
NAYS—1 
McNamara 
NOT VOTING—14 
Anderson Ellender Murray 
Bartlett Goldwater O’Mahoney 
Capehart Gruening Pastore 
Chavez McCarthy Symington 
Dodd McGee 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 24, 1960, at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 23, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Proverbs 14: 34: Righteousness er. 
alteth a nation. 

O Thou Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
and our Divine Creator, who hast en- 
dowed us with certain inalienable rights, 
may we be eager to safeguard those rights 
for all the members of the human family, 

We earnestly beseech Thee that our 
President, our Speaker, and the Members 
of this legislative body, who have been 
entrusted with leadership in the affairs 
of state, may be blessed with the guid- 
ance of Thy holy spirit in their ultimate 
decisions. 

Grant that during these tense and try- 
ing days the bonds of good will and peace 
may be made stronger among the people 
of our great Republic. 

Inspire us with lofty aspirations and 
noble impulses and with a sense of our 
sacred responsibility to establish policies 
and enact laws which are just and right- 
eous, bringing blessedness to our beloved 
country and glory to Thy great and holy 
name. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





VIEWS OF THE SPANISH AMBASSA- 
DOR TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
risk of sounding a sour, even inhospitable 
note, permit me to list a few facts about 
Spain’s Foreign Minister, now here in 
Washington on an Official visit. 

Senor Castiella and the present Span- 
ish Ambassador in Washington wrote a 
book in 1941 praising Hitler and Mus- 
solini extravagantly and mocking the 
democratic countries then engaged in 
the war. Here is a sample of what they 
wrote: 

Nonbelligerent Spain does not conceal her 
fervent cordiality toward one of the two 
sides in the war which was unleashed on 
September 1, 1939, 5 months after we 
achieved our own victory, in an act of in- 
describable insanity by the British and 
French democracies against the Third Reich 
under the Fuehrer, Chancellor Adolf Hitler. 


During World War II our distin- 
guished visitor fought in the Spanish 
Blue Division with the Germans against 
the Soviet Union. He was awarded the 
Iron Cross. 

After the war the British refused to 
accept him as Ambassador from Spain. 
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One of his jobs in Spain today is to 
placklist Catholics who indicate a dis- 
i r Franco. 
te eannentien is necessary between 
all governments. However, it is to be 
hoped that the President realizes that, 
for this gentleman and his despotic 
Government, the formal handshake, not 
the warm embrace, is appropriate. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 


{Roll No. 31] 
Anderson, Bonner Montoya 
Mont. Chiperfield Powell 
Barden Minshall Reuss 
Blitch Mitchell Sheppard 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 420 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8601) to en- 
force constitutional rights, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8601, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday there was pend- 
ing an amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. LOSER]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Myr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion, 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommenda- 


tion that the enacting clause be stricken 
out. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my desire to vote for 
this bill. Many of my folks want it. 
I doubt whether it will be of any real 
overall vaiue. One of the reasons some 
have difficulty in describing how to 
vote is this: I have been unable to learn 
to date what is in it, what it does or 
what it does not do. There is a great 
deal of comment on both sides that 
there are altogether too many lawyers 
on this committee which reported the 
bill. Is there some way, Mr. Chairman, 
that this bill can be given to us complete 
- we are called upon to vote upon 
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The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. The gentleman 
knows that queries of that sort should 
be directed to the members of the com- 
mittee who are in a position to answer 
him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Chairman overestimates my knowledge. 
I am sure the overwhelming majority on 
both sides would like to know exactly 
what now is after days of discussing the 


bill. I would like to ask the majority 
leader who is an expert on these 
matters. 


The question I am asking the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts |Mr. McCor- 
MACK! is how can I proceed to learn what 
is in the bill before being called upon to 
vote on it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do TI base it on 
the question of adviser or good friend? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Both. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will accept the 
latter, but not the former, because I 
could not advise the gentleman. The 
gentleman would not take my advice 
anyway. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh well, 
I might. I do not follow the Ten Com- 
mandments all the way down the line as 
I should, but you can give me some 
help. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. We can give you the 
answers but we cannot give you under- 
standing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
the gentleman for his courtesy. I ac- 
knowledge his superior knowledge. If it 
is not worth any more than some pre- 
vious suggestions he has made some 
might still be in doubt. What did you 
say, anyway? 

Mr. CELLER. We can give you the 
answers but we cannot give you under- 
standing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh well, 
that is right. If you could make your 
language plain enough so that the ordi- 
nary citizen could understand and fol- 
low it, we might get along better, but 
you have frogged around here so that 
nobody knows where or for what you 
stand, as the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. SMITH] so well pointed out yester- 
day. 

Why should we pass a bill without 
knowing what is in it? I can make a 
motion and ask for the engrossed copy 
and have the vote go over until tomor- 
row, but we will not get a chance to read 
it before the vote is called. But give 
me credit for a little good faith. I would 
like to know what is in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my motion in order to 
save time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

The amendment was rejected. 


I thank 
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Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DEvINE: On 
page 1, beginning at line 10, strike out all 
down to and through line 23 on page 2, 
and insert: 
$1509. Obstruction of court orders. 


“Whoever, by threats or force, or by any 
threatening letter or communication, will- 
fully prevents, obstructs, impedes, or inter- 
feres with, or willfully attempts to prevent, 
obstruct, impede, or interferes with, the due 
exercise of rights or the performance of 
duties under any order, judgment, or decree 
of a court of the United States, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 1 year, or both. 

“No injunctive or other civil relief against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
shall be denied on the ground that such con- 
duct is a crime.” 

And on page 3, in the matter following 
line 2, strike out the word “certain”. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, will not 
the gentleman reserve the point of order 
that I may be heard on the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. My first impulse is to 
decline so we can get on with the bill, 
but inasmuch as the gentleman is a new 
Member I will be glad to reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for his 
indulgence. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment can be 
explained in very simple terms. It was 
referred to in the other body as the 
Lausche amendment. 

I do not think any of us can effectively 
argue against the proposition that Con- 
gress shall treat the citizenry on the 
basis of equality, without prejudice and 
without discrimination against anyone. 
The citizens of this great Nation antici- 
pate that when Congress acts, it will do 
so impartially, justly, and fairly to all 
citizens. 

As title I is now written, it is incom- 
plete and in contravention to those basic 
principles I have just mentioned. It 
now says that only when a decree or 
judgment or order of the court deals 
with school desegregation shall this -ec- 
tion apply. This, obviously, tends to 
divide the people of our country. The 
section as now written has the inde- 
fensible weakness of class legislation to 
one section of the Nation. 

Is it logical to say that the protection - 
provided in this section shall apply to 
no one except those who may be harmed 
by the disobedience of a desegregation 
order? How could this adversely affect 
anyone if it were operative as to all the 
citizens of this country and as to all 
Federal court orders, decrees, and judg- 
ments? Or should there be some orders, 
decrees, and judgments which can be 
legally thwarted by coercion, threats, or 
force? Certainly no one sincerely in- 
terested in civil rights in the broad and 
honest sense of the word can justify 
discriminatory legislation such as this. 

This amendment takes nothing away 
from the proponents of this so-called 
civil rights bill in that it provides all 
they ask by way of protection under the 
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desegregation order. This amendment 
merely gives the same protection to all 
citizens—a protection to which they are 
equally entitled. 

This amendment fortifies the prin- 
ciple that all citizens stand on a parity 
before our courts of justice. 

A person who by threat, force, vio- 
lence, intimidation, or otherwise induces 
disobedience to an order of the court 
dealing with schoo! desegregation would 
be subject to prosecution under this 
amendment. And in addition, the court 
would be empowered to prosecute and 
punish similarly in all other cases where 
a person, by threat or intimidation, in- 
duced violation of that court’s order or 
decree. 

If the. Congress adopts the principle 
of equal protection of the laws, this 
amendment must be adopted. As the 
section now stands, it defeats the basic 
premise of so-called civil rights—it 
grants special consideration to a special 
class, to the exclusion of others. 

If we are to guarantee the same rights 
and privileges to all, then we should 
grant equal protection to all. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on offering this amendment. I 
hope it is not ruled out of order. May 
I ask the gentleman if it is not true 
that unless his amendment is adopted 
we will have two standards by which to 
judge the efficacy of court orders in the 
United States? 

Mr. DEVINE. The gentleman is so 
correct, because as the bill now reads 
it is directed to just one class of the 
population. If we adopted a principle 
that we are to guarantee the same rights 
and privileges to all, then we should 
grant equal protection to all. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
my point of order that the amendment 
is not germane. The gentleman’s 
amendment is a general proposal to be 
engrafted upon a specific proposition. 
The bill in title I concerns solely school 
desegregation orders. The gentleman’s 
amendment applies to any and all court 
orders. It would apply to labor cases, 
pure food and drug cases, Federal Trade 
Commission cases, patents, copyrights 
and trademark cases, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission cases, antitrust 
cases, packers and stockyards cases, ad- 
miralty, immigration—it would cover 
the waterfront. 

There are plenty of precedents. I 
refer to volume 8 of Hines’ Precedents 
where the following appears: 

A specific proposition may not be amended 
by a general provision under the paragraph 
applying to one bureau in the Navy Depart- 
ment. An amendment applying to the Navy 
Department as a whole was held not to be 
germane. 


Section 2998: 
A general provision is not in order as an 
amendment to a specific proposition. To a 


bill relating to a specific class of canned 
goods, an amendment dealing with canned 
goods in general was not admitted. 
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Page 569 of the volume, section 3001: 

To a bill designed to prohibit speculation 
in cotton, an amendment adding wheat and 
corn was held not to be germane. 


There are many other precedents, Mr. 
Chairman, therefore I renew my point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio desire to be heard on 
a point of order? 

Mr. DEVINE. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The raising of this point of order was 
not wholly unanticipated. The question 
of germaneness, of course, is pertinent 
to all amendments to a bill. “Germane” 
means closely allied, appropriate, or rele- 
vant, or one near akin. 

It seems to me if title I itself is ger- 
mane to the bill, certainly the amend- 
ment is germane, because it relates to 
the same subject matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I would read from page 
4 of the committee report under “A Sec- 
tional Analysis of the Legislation” re- 
lating to title I, “Obstruction of Court 
Orders”: 

The Federal Government must have au- 
thority to act effectively whenever the ex- 
ecution of the decrees of the Federal court 
are obstructed by force or threats of force. 


It seems to me, as I say, if the title is 
germane to the bill, certainly the amend- 
ment is. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I will be 
bound by the wisdom of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio has the effect of making 
the ruling applicable to all court orders. 
The bill under consideration applies to 
certain court orders. It is quite limited 
in scope of application. The occupant 
of the chair feels that under the prece- 
dents, which hold that where a proposed 
amendments broadens the scope of the 
text so as to include matters extraneous 
to the purport of the text, this amend- 
ment is not germane, and the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 1, line 11, and page 2, line 1, after the 
words “Whoever corruptly, or by threats or 
force,” strike out the words “or by any 
threatening letter or communication”, 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment, it seems to me, is one 
which is of extreme importance and one 
to which I hope every Member of the 
House will give careful attention as we 
consider this legislation. I suppose I 
might call it the Washington Post 
amendment. You may be surprised that 
one of my views would be proposing a 
“Washington Post amendment,” but 
nevertheless this amendment was sug- 
gested to me in an editorial of Tuesday, 
March 15, 1960, in that newspaper here 
in the Capital City. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that he has a very fine amend- 
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ment here, but I hope he will not confuse 
the amendment by calling it “the Wash. 
ington Post amendment,” because [| 
think that it is going to have a great 
deal of bearing on the gentleman’s fine 
amendment if he so labels it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I might say to my 
distinguished friend from Florida that 
in this point of the debate I am willing 
to have the assistance of any place I can 
find it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHITENER. 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just thought that I 
ought to say at this moment that I think 
the Washington Post editorial was com- 
pletely erroneous in respect to its con- 
sideration of these words. 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, sir, I might 
say generally that I have the same feel- 
ing about their editorials, but I find the 
old saying that “any blind sow might 
pick up an acorn occasionally” is true 
here. In that editorial, if I may pro- 
ceed, they said this: 

What troubles this newspaper is the sweep 
of the prohibition as drafted. The Judiciary 
Committee bill now before the House, like 
the Dirksen bill from which the Senate 
pruned the section in question, would apply 
to “‘whoever corruptly, or bv threats or force 
[or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion], willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interferes with, or willfully endeavors to 
prevent * * *’ the exercise of duties under 
a court desegregation order. * * * 

The bracketed section is intended, surely, 
to deal with crank letters or telephone calls— 
threats of bombing or bodily harm, and the 
like. But if the prohibition were interpreted 
literally, it might also be brought to bear 
against a mere vigorous expression of opinion. 
What is a threatening letter? Might a letter 
published in a newspaper citing the possi- 
bility of dire consequences be construed as 
an endeavor willfully to obstruct, impede, or 
interfere with the execution of a court order? 

The language is such as to suggest a seri- 
ous constitutional issue in abridgment of the 
first amendment. Yet the offensive portion 
could easily be deleted, it seems to us, with- 
out impairing the effectiveness of the meas- 
ure. If the phrase ‘by any threatening let- 
ter or communication” were eliminated, the 
use of threats or force would still be a crime. 


And so, Mr. Chairman, joining with 
the Washington Post, I urge the adop- 
tion of my amendment. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, whom I am 
somewhat loath to quote, in an opinion 
in 1956 in the case of Roth v. United 
States (354 U.S. 476), on page 484, had 
this to say—and I think we might all 
listen to this because it is a very fine 
statement. 

Mr. Justice Brennan Said: 

The protection given speech and press was 
fashioned to assure unfettered interchange of 
ideas for the bringing about of— 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]! has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 


unanimous consent that the gentle- 

a be allowed to proceed for an addi- 
jonal 3 minutes. 
“a CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? ee 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank each of my 
friends. Mr. Chairman, may I read 
again from the opinion of Mr. Justice 


Brennan: 

The protection given speech and press was 
fashioned to assure unfettered interchange 
of ideas for the bringing about of political 
and social changes desired by the people. 
This objective was made explicit as early as 
1774 in a letter of the Continental Congress 
to the inhabitants of Quebec: 

“The last right we shall mention regards 
the freedom of the press. The importance of 
this consists, besides the advancement of 
truth, science, morality, and arts in general, 
in its diffusion of liberal sentiments on the 
administration of government, its ready 
communication of thoughts between sub- 
jects, and its consequential promotion of 
union among them, whereby oppressive offi- 
cers are shamed or intimidated, into more 
honorable and just modes of conducting af- 
fairs” (1 Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress 108 (1774) ). 

All ideas having even the slightest re- 
deeming social importance—unorthodox 
ideas, controversial ideas, even ideas hateful 
to the prevailing climate of opinion—have 
the full protection of the guarantees, unless 
excludable because they encroach upon the 
limited area of more important interests. 

Even ideas hateful to a prevailing climate 
of opinion have the full protection and the 
guarantees unless excludable because they 
encroach upon the limited area of more im- 
portant interests. 


Then, in another section, Mr. Justice 
Brennan on page 488 referring to Thorn- 
hill vy. Alabama (310 U.S. 88), had this 
to say, and he quoted from that decision: 


The freedom of speech and of the press 
guaranteed by the Constitution embraces at 
the least the liberty to discuss publicly and 
truthfully all matters of public concern 
without previous restraint or fear of subse- 
quent punishment. The exigencies of the 
colonial period and the efforts to secure 
freedom from oppressive administration de- 
veloped a broadened conception of these lib- 
erties as adequate to supply the public need 
for information and education with respect 
to the significant issues of the times. * * * 
Freedom of discussion, if it would fulfill its 
historic function in this Nation must em- 
brace all issues about which information is 
needed or appropriate to enable the members 
of society to cope with the exigencies of their 
period. 


Mr. Justice Brennan further says: 


The fundamental freedoms of speech and 
Press have contributed greatly to the devel- 
opment and well-being of our free society 
and are indispensable to its continued 
growth. Ceaseless vigilance is the watch- 
word to prevent their erosion by Congress or 
by the States. The door barring Federal and 
State intrusion into this area cannot be left 
ajar; it must be kept tightly closed and 
opened only the slightest crack necessary to 
prevent encroachment upon more important 
interests. 


Mr. Chairman, certainly this is more 
than a door-cracking or door-jarring op- 
eration, which you have here in this bill, 
HR. 8601, which would proscribe the 
right of a citizen of this country of ours 
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to write a letter or a communication ex- 
pressing his views upon important issues 
of the day. Whatever your feeling may 
be, certainly none of you would contend 
that a person should have a right to 
write a letter to a newspaper or to a 
friend approving a decision of the court 
and say that that was perfectly con- 
sistent with freedom of speech and say 
on the other hand that one who did not 
agree with that would not have the 
right to similarly express his views. 

As Mr. Justice Brennan has well 
pointed out, from the early days of this 
Union it has been recognized that one 
of the greatest weapons that the people 
have against oppression, against improp- 
er conduct, and against the excesses of 
those in power is the right to express 
themselves upon important issues of the 
day even though the expression which 
they give may not be popular at the time 
that it is given. 

I give to you this amendment in a 
spirit of absolute seriousness. I cannot 
conceive of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the light of the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Brennan in the 
Roth case, ever saying that the includ- 
ing or engrafting into this act of this 
language, which my amendment would 
strike, would be a constitutional bit of 
work on the part of the Congress. And, 
as Mr. Justice Brennan says, the courts 
must be alert and will be alert to pre- 
vent congressional intrusion upon the 
rights of the citizens to speak freely and 
to write freely about matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
will be adopted and will be treated seri- 
ously. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from North Carolina fails to 
indicate to the membership that the let- 
ter to be written must be written cor- 
ruptly and that word “corruptly” ap- 
pears on line 11, page 1; and, in addi- 
tion, the word “willfully” appears on 
page 2, line 1. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. Is the gentleman 
familiar with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
was made in the early 1900’s in which 
Mr. Justice Holmes held that it was not 
a violation of the Constitution and a 
person could not constitutionally be pre- 
vented from distributing the Communist 
manifesto in this country? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know what 
the facts were in the case cited by the 
gentleman. I do know that this provi- 
sion sought to be amended was very, 
very carefully drawn, and it follows al- 
most verbatim title 18, section 1503, 
which is headed “Influencing or injuring 
officer, juror, or witness generally.” In 
that sense we find significantly these 
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words which are exactly the words used 
in the bill which is sought to be amended: 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communi- 
cation, endeavors to influence, intimidate, 
or impede any witness, * * * or corruptly 
or by threats or force, or by any threaten- 
ing letter or communication, influences, ob- 
structs, or impedes, or endeavors to infiu- 
ence, obstruct, or impede, the due admin- 
istration of justice, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
5 years, or both. 


The bill is intended to reach de- 
liberate attempts by force or threats of 
force or by any threatening letter or 
communication to frustrate Federal 
court orders concerning desegregation 
of schools. The Post editorial which 
gave rise to the gentleman’s agitation 
expresses some constitutional doubt on 
the scope of those passages that I have’ 
read. That very language, I repeat, is 
presently contained in section 1503 of 
title 18, United States Code, and also 
in another place, in section 1505, relating 
to obstruction of justice. 

The word “willfully” has been inserted 
to make it crystal clear what would un- 
doubtedly he held implicit, that a con- 
viction may not be obtained in the 
absence of evidence that the defendant 
intended to obstruct the exercise of 
rights or the performance of duties un- 
der a Federal desegregation decree. 

The bill is not intended to interfere 
with constitutionally protected rights of 
freedom of speech or freedom of the 
press, but it is clear the first amendment 
does not protect and never could protect 
by any slightest stretch of the imagina- 
tion obstruction of processes of law. 
Speech is clearly calculated to cause a 
violation of law which is utterly, cor- 
ruptly, and willfully within the meaning 
of the bill. 

For example, the mob leader who does 
not participate in actual violence but in- 
cites a mob to riot or other obstructive 
activity by inflammatory speech could 
be punished under the bill. On the other 
hand, a letter or speech which is not cal- 
culated to cause obstruction of the court 
decree but which merely expresses dis- 
approval of such a decree is not within 
the scope of the bill. 

This fellow Kasper, who usually stays 
away from the mob, talks or writes to 
the ringleaders. You cannot get him 
except for conspiracy, which is difficult 
always to prove. 

Suppose someone sends a threatening 
letter to a witness before a court or 
even a congressional committee, not to 
testify under threat of violence. Cer- 
tainly that should be a crime. If you 
eliminate the phrase that is sought to be 
eliminated by my good friend from 
North Carolina, for whom I have an af- 
fectionate regard, you open a tremen- 
dous loophole. 

I have here a letter from the Attorney 
General. We asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral his opinion on this, whether or not 
there was a violation of the first amend- 
ment. The Attorney General writes: 

The question has been raised as to wheth- 
er title I of the administration’s civil rights 
bill— 
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Again, it is not the administration 
civil rights bill, it is the bill prepared by 
me and we Democrats have something 
to do with this bill— 
might somehow involve an abridgment of 
the first amendment because it would make 
criminal certain types of threatening let- 
ters or communication. 

Reading this language in context, it is 
clear that there is no danger of unconstitu- 
tionality. It reads as follows: 

“Whoever corruptly * * * by any threat- 
ening letter or communication willfully pre- 
vents, obstructs, impedes, or interferes with 
+ * * the due exercise of rights or the per- 
formance of duties under any order * * * 
of a court of the United States which * * * 
directs that any person or class of persons 
should not be denied admission to any school 
because of race or color * * * shall be fined 
* * * or imprisoned.” 

This language is identical with lan- 
guage which has long been in the Federal 
Code of Crimes and Criminal Procedure. The 
bill was drawn to conform with section 1503 
of title 18. Similar language is also found 
in section 1505. These statutes have been 
in the code for decades and any contention 
of unconstitutionality would have been 
raised long ago. 

Obviously, a statute which outlaws a 
threat cannot be distorted into a basis for 
prosecuting an expression of opinion, protest 
or any similar communication. Realistically, 
no prosecutor would make such a conten- 
tion. But, if he did, it seems totally improb- 
able that any grand jury would indict, or 
that any district judge would fail to grant a 
motion to quash. Certainly no petit jury 
drawn from the community involved would 
be likely to convict, and, in any event, no 
appellate court would uphold a conviction 
On such a set of facts for clearly it would 
violate the first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In the school desegregation cases there 
have been concerted attempts, both by tele- 
phone and letter, to intimidate school offi- 
cers attempting to carry out court orders. 
There have been threats to officers involving 
their own safety and that of their families 
and also threats to the persons whose rights 
were established by the court order. Such 
conduct should certainly be made unlawful. 

If the language relating to threatening 
letters and communications were deieted, it 
would be argued that this showed a congres- 
sional intent to give the new section a mean- 
ing different from that of other sections deal- 
ing with the obstruction of justice. It 
would cause difficulty in interpretation of 
the statute and such amendment is, we 
believe, wholly unnecessary. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
recited so many interesting questions 
and spoken of Kasper, and stated that 
juries in local communities would not 
be expected to convict. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from whence came the jury that con- 
victed Kasper? We know in Florida 
that he was convicted and put in prison. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; but he was con- 
victed for contempt after an order is- 
sued against him. But your amend- 
ment would have the effect of contra- 
dicting those old statutes and would 
cause confusion worse confounded. It 
would be dangerous to strike out the 
words you want to strike out. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think it fair to 
say to my distinguished friend that 
Kasper was not convicted of writing 
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letters. He was convicted of inciting 
riots, which is an offense in any State 
of this Union. 

Mr. CELLER. Either by word of 
mouth or by pen. “Communication” is 
the word used. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
certainly would not recommend to Mem- 
bers of the House that a man should not 
be permitted to speak freely in New 
York City or anywhere else? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no. I would not 
recommend that, and I so stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHITENER, Mr. CELLER Was 
granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. I would say I would 
certainly not want to make an expres- 
sion of opinion or speaking a crime in 
and of itself, but if the expression of an 
opinion, if a speech would be of such 
inflammatory nature as to arouse the 
furors of a mob that was trying to pre- 
vent the carrying out of a desegregation 
order, then we have to interfere by in- 
terposition of the authorities to nab that 
fellow and clap him into jail, because he 
is doing something which is not only 
illegal but is criminal. 

Mr. WHITENER. Notwithstanding 
my friend’s circumlocution, I think I 
know him well enough to know that he 
would advocate the right of any person 
to speak freely upon current issues. 

Mr. CELLER. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. WHITENER. Getting back to 
what I initially wanted to ask the 
gentleman, the gentleman has left the 
impression that this letter must threaten 
force or other dire consequences when 
written. I will ask the gentleman if he 
has not overlooked the fact that this 
provision is written in the disjunctive, 
“Whoever corruptly or by threats or 
force, or by any threatening letter or 
communication?” 

Will not the gentleman agree that 
there is a little more involved here than 
a threatening letter? It would not have 
to be a threatening communication, 
would it? 

Mr. CELLER. I should think it would 
have to be a threatening communica- 
tion. The phrase “threatening letter or 
communication” is right there. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will ask the gen- 
tleman if, applying the elemental rules 
of statutory construction, if the gentle- 
man would say, as a lawyer, that the 
use of the word “threatening” before 
the word “letter” when separated from 
the word “communication” with a dis- 
junctive, whether the word “threaten- 
ing” would carry forward to precede the 
word “communication.” 

Mr. CELLER. I think you would have 
to read this whole title I, section 1509, 
in its entirety to be able to determine 
the exact meaning; and when you do 
that the burden of proof would be upon 
the authorities to show either that a 
letter was corruptly written, or that it 
was willfully written to prevent, ob- 
struct, impede, or interfere with a court 
order. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man not feel that the words “whoever 
corruptly or by threats or force” would 
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be sufficiently broad to take care of any 
improper riotous conduct upon the part 
of any citizen of this country? 

Mr. CELLER. The additional words 
were used because they were used in the 
prior statutes, and those words in the 
prior statutes had become words of art; 
they had been interpreted by many, 
many decisions. To change the verbiage 
might have a very dire effect upon those 
decisions. It was for that reason that 
we simply took the language of the old 
statutes and put it in the new section. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think the gen- 
tleman is saying that this legislation has 
some statutory precedent and that it 
would be bad to abandon even a comma, 
era “tt” eran “i”. 

Mr. CELLER. Ido not say abandona 
comma, or a “t”’ or an “i”; but I think it 
would be deleterious legislation to follow 
the gentleman's reasoning and adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man agree that the letter or communi- 
cation which he read from the Attorney 
General is diametrically opposed to the 
language of the Supreme Court in the 
Roth case that I just read to the Mem- 
bers of the House? 

Mr. CELLER. Forgive me, but I do 
not know the nuances and real reper- 
cussions of the decision the gentleman 
read; but when we have the first law of- 
ficer of the Nation giving us an opinion 
we have to give some credence to it. 

Centainly, I will be willing to accept 
his view that the gentleman’s provision 
is unnecessary and that the provision as 
originally drafted is perfectly constitu- 
tional and does not contravene the first 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Iam sure my friend 
the gentleman from New York, fair- 
minded man that he is, would not accept 
the testimony of the Attorney General as 
a disinterested witness. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not like to say 
that he is an interested witness in the 
sense that he would be likely to do some- 
thing that would be untoward to in- 
fluence this legislation. I feel he has 
good faith like we have good faith here. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the very outset I 
would like to try to impress on the mem- 
bers of the Committee this very impor- 
tant fact: Before there is a violation of 
this proposed section there must be a 
knowledge on the part of the person who 
is alleged to have been a violator thereof, 
of an outstanding court order. 

There must be a willful intent to inter- 
fere with a legitimate, unreversed court 
order. We are dealing with people who 
are alleged to have violated the law. 

I think the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary has made a very 
excellent presentation against this 
amendment. I noted that he cited and 
quoted from section 1503 of title 18 
of the code. In addition to that title, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
members of the Committee to section 
1505 because it has a particular signifi- 
cance with respect to committees of 
Congress. The language is identical, at 
least for the first 15 or 20 words: 

Whoever corruptly or by threats or force 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
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tion en 
impede 
any depar 
States— 

Now, I want you to get this phrase— 
or in connection with any inquiries or in- 
vestigations being held by either House or 
any committee of either House or any joint 
committee of the Congress. 


Then the penalty is fixed there. That 
statute has been on the books for some 
90 years. The statute that the gentle- 
man from New York quoted to you has 
peen on the books for some 50 or 60 
years, and there has not been a single 
instance of a person being prosecuted or 
persecuted in an improper manner under 
either of these sections of our Federal 

WwW. 
a. Chairman, the Washington Post 
has done yeoman service in the interest 
of civil rights for the people of this 
country. ‘Their position is usually right 
in these matters. But I submit on the 
record and in the light of the fact the 
statutes have been on the books, one of 
them for more than half a century, that 
the Post is unduly concerned and it is 
doing harm, in the editorial in question, 
to the cause which it espouses. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question: 

Under this particular provision of the 
committee bill, title I, suppose an in- 
fluential citizen would write a letter to a 
newspaper acknowledging the fact that 
he had knowledge that a court order was 
outstanding in a school desegregation 
case and in that letter he went so far as 
to say that he disagreed with the order, 
and he trusted something would be done 
in order to circumvent the order. That 
letter is published in the newspaper. 
Does that constitute a violation under 
this provision of the statute? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In my opinion, 
that would not constitute a violation of 
the provision of the act which is before 
us. There must be a willful intent to 
interfere with a legally outstanding or- 
der or decree of the Federal court. 

Mr. KITCHIN. May I ask the gentle- 
man if that would not constitute, when 
he said that he trusted something could 
be done to circumvent the order, a will- 
ful intent to do something about it? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would assume 
that the gentleman was trying to do 
something in a legal manner. That is 
the presumption in our Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Attorney General has expressed the 
opinion that this title I of the bill is, and 
I quote, “of the utmost importance.” He 
further stated that if we shy away from 
passing legislation to assist the executive 


deavors to influence, intimidate, or 
any witness in any proceeding before 
tment or agency of the United 
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branch in carrying out its responsibility 
of enforcing court orders in school de- 
segregation cases because we prefer not 
to be on record either for or against the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
school cases, it would be most unfortu- 
nate. How can we ask the Department 
of Justice to enforce the law, when we 
refuse them the weapons that Little Rock 
has demonstrated they need? We know, 
it is a demonstrated fact, that State offi- 
cials, when it serves their local purposes, 
will not control mob violence. When this 
happens, title I would give us an alterna- 
tive to Federal troops. If we turn our 
backs on title I now, we are just asking 
for trouble, in facet we are inviting an- 
other Little Rock. Everyone knows the 
reluctance of the present Attorney Gen- 
eral to recommend the use of Federal 
troops under any circumstances. He is 
a fair and a self-contained person who 
has never, to my knowledge, been stam- 
peded unreasonably into anything. 

The other day our southern friends 
made an interesting attack on this title. 
In one breath they said title I is un- 
constitutional because it violates freedom 
of speech and in the very next breath 
they said, ‘‘and besides, title I is not 
necessary anyway, because the same au- 
thority, word for word, is already in 
section 1503 of the Federal criminal law, 
and has been for 50 years.” It is uncon- 
stitutional and besides it has been the 
law for 50 years, so why do you want it, 
anyway? That is what they are saying. 

Now, just to get the record straight, 
it is the best legal opinion that section 
1503 of title 18 does not cover the Little 
Rock type of episode. Section 1503 is 
aimed at threats or communications to 
influence three types of people: First, 
court officers; second, jury members; 
and, third, witnesses. These are not the 
people who resorted to mob action in 
Little Rock. 

Section 1503 concludes with a general 
clause, as follows, ‘‘or whoever corruptly 
or by threats or force, or by any threat- 
ening letter or communication, influ- 
ences, obstructs, or impedes, or endeavors 
to influence, obstruct, or impede, the due 
administration of justice.” If this clause 
stood alone, it might be enough. But it 
yields to the general rule of interpreta- 
tion that general words which follow 
specific words in the enumeration of pro- 
hibited acts must be construed to em- 
brace only acts similar in nature to those 
enumerated. In addition, as a criminal 
statute, section 1503 must be strictly 
construed. The court interpretations of 
section 1503 have followed a strict con- 
struction quite consistently. The courts 
will doubtless interpret the new title I 
strictly. But title I will specifically cover 
school integration cases, where mob vio- 
lence occurs. 

I would have preferred making title I 
applicable to all cases of so-called ob- 
struction of justice. It is not at all con- 
sistent nor fair for this Congress to 
declare it to be a Federal crime for mob 
violence to interfere with a court order 
for integration of schools, while, in the 
same breath, saying that it is not a Fed- 
eral crime for the same mob violence to 
interfere with other Federal court orders. 

Nonetheless, since the broadening of 
this provision has been ruled out of 
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order on the floor of this House, I be- 
lieve the need justifies our support for 
even this narrow provision. Title I is 
second in importance only to the referee 
provision. Let us not emasculate the 
civil rights bill further by knocking out 
title I. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment conclude in 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, so far as 
I am personnally concerned, no more 
fundamental amendment has_ been 
offered during the 2 weeks we have been 
debating this bill. And, may I assure 
you, Mr. Chairman, that those who have 
drafted and offered it have no clandes- 
tine purpose, no nefarious scheme, no 
ulterior motives. We are earnestly, hon- 
estly, and genuinely concerned about the 
basic constitutional rights involved, 
namely, freedom of the press and the 
right of free speech guaranteed by the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 

I most vigorously and earnestly urge 
the adoption of the Whitener amend- 
ment. 

According to the title of the bill before 
us, we are here concerned with the effort 
“to enforce constitutional rights.” Not 
all constitutional rights are embedded in 
the 14th and 15th amendments to the 


Constitution. Indeed, perhaps the rights - 


most sacred to all Americans are those 
enumerated in the Bill of Rights, the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution. 
Not the least among these are freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. The 
right to vote, as important as it is, does 
not transcend the right of free utterance. 

The historic rule by which freedom of 
speech is measured was enunciated by 
Mr. Justice Holmes in 1919 case of 
Schenck v. U.S. (249 U.S. 47), in the fol- 
lowing language: 

The question in every case is whether the 
words used are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring 
about the substantive evils that Congress 
has a right to prevent. 


In the application of that rule, the 
courts have bent over backward to pro- 
tect freedom of speech, even when it was 
urged that the utterance did in fact pro- 
voke a “clear and present danger.” In 
the case of Terminiello v. Chicago (337 
U.S. 1), the defendant’s utterance, which 
was prosecuted as a violation of a city 
ordinance, actually provoked a hostile 
mob, incited a friendly mob, and created 
a riot. The court ruled that the ordi- 
nance was unconstitutional under the 
first amendment and said in part: 

A function of free speech under our sys- 
tem of government is to invite dispute. It 
may indeed best serve its high purpose when 
it induces a condition of unrest, creates dis- 
satisfaction with conditions as they are, or 
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even stirs people to anger. 
provocative and challenging. 


In the case of Craig v. Harney (331 
U.S. 367), the defendant had published 
an unfair account of the facts in a pend- 
ing trial and, in the most intemperate 
language, criticized the conduct of the 
judge. The Supreme Court ruled that 
the publication was protected under the 
first amendment and had this to say: 

The vehemence of the language used is not 
alone the measure of the power to publish 
for contempt. The fires which it kindles 
must constitute an imminent, and not 
merely a likely, threat to the administration 
of justice. The danger must not be remote 
or even probable; it must immediately im- 
peril. 

A similar decision based on similar 
facts was reached by a unanimous Court 
in the case of Pennekamp v. Florida (328 
U.S. 331). 

I am fully aware that the proponents 
of this bill are prepared to offer legal 
citations which might appear to support 
the converse of my position. By an ex- 
treme application of the decisions in 
other cases, it might be argued that the 
language which this amendment would 
delete does not contravene the first 
amendment. Lawyers are trained to 
argue, and most of them I am sure you 
will agree seem to have a strong pro- 
pensity and abundant capacity for 
argument. c 

But the very\fact that this language 
offers an opportunity for argument is 
sufficient justification for its removal. 
The bare uncertainty about constitu- 
tionality is itself a weakness. The naked 
doubt is its own danger. Removal of 
the objectionable language would resolve 
that doubt. 

Freedom of speech is the very soul of 
liberty. Let us not, in our zeal to pro- 
tect other civil rights, tamper with the 
basic freedom of expression. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Virginia {[Mr. ApBiTT}. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York | Mr. CELLER] 
and I may yield our time to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is an extremely important amend- 
ment. The section now reads: 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion— 


I understood the chairman of the full 
committee to say that in his opinion it 
would have to be corruptly written. I 
take this time to ask the ranking minor- 
ity member, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. McCuttocu] if he subscribes to the 
view of the chairman of the committee 
that the letter must be written corruptly 
in addition to being willful. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not think there need be proof that 
the matter was corruptly done. I think, 


Speech is often 
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however, that the communication must 
be a threatening one, which is part of 
the question that has arisen in connec- 
tion with this sentence. And I should 
like to say that that is my studied judg- 
ment because, reading the sentence, one 
will particularly note the commas there- 
in. 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents— 


So the phrase “or by any threatening 
letter or communication” properly read 
should mean a threatening letter or a 
threatening communication. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his observation. I 
might say, for what it is worth, that I 
agree with his construction. I am 
pleased to hear him say that the threat 
goes over and carries into the communi- 
cation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina |Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have heretofore stated some of the rea- 
sons for the propriety of this amend- 
ment. I think it may be well to bring it 
into focus by reading the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which says this: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


In the constitution of my State we 
find language which goes something like 
this: 

A frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles is essential to the preservation of 
the blessings of liberty. 


Certainly as we consider this amend- 
ment, which finds sanction from one of 
the larger newspapers of this commu- 
nity, which has been very vocal in di- 
rections other than in the direction some 
of us have traveled; when we read the 
admonition of the Supreme Court in the 
recent decision which I called to your 
attention; and, when we go back into 
the annals of the Court and read some 
of the great dissents and majority opin- 
ions of the great Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
we today should be very cautious as we 
vote upon this amendment. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELtER], has said that 
this is something which you should brush 
aside as you would brush a particle of 
dust under a rug. I submit to you that 
this is a serious, fundamental proposi- 
tion. The language of the sentence in 
the bill H.R. 8601 which my amendment 
would seek to amend is written in the 
disjunctive, and it will stand alone if 
you will read it this way, and I am quot- 
ing this from memory: Whoever by a 
threatening letter or communication 
does so and so shall be punished. 

Certainly the gentleman from New 
York, and I know my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from California 
{[Mr. Kasem], are great disciples of free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press. 
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I would be very greatly shocked to see 
some of these who would sound out their 
voices perhaps sometimes in tones which 
are a little unpleasant to some of us try 
to deprive all of the people of this coun. 
try of the right to express themselves 
freely upon grave public issues. It is 
only through that expression, not only 
by pen but by word of mouth, that we can 
continue to enjoy the liberties which 
have made us a race apart among the 
family of nations in the world. 

I urge with all sincerity that every 
Member of this House give serious and 
prayerful consideration to this amend- 
ment. Do not have it said about you as 
your children and grandchildren read 
the record of events of this day in this 
Congress that you were one of those who 
were willing to say that there should not 
be an open, free, and completely un- 
bridled expression of opinion upon pub. 
lic affairs. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. KASEM. First, may I thank the 
gentleman for his kind remarks in re- 
gard to my zeal to protect the right of 
our citizens to the right of free speech. 

Mr. WHITENER. I have worked with 
the gentleman on this committee, and I 
know that even in this legislation—and 
I will strike this out if the gentleman 
is afraid it may be read back in his dis- 
trict—the gentleman helped us clean up 
the bill in committee in many outstand- 
ing ways. I certainly appreciate the 
fair-minded attitude he has had on some 
phases of the legislation we have con- 
sidered. 

Mr. KASEM. I certainly do not want 
that stricken from the REcorp; in fact, I 
might read it myself back in my district. 
But recognizing as the gentleman does 
that I care greatly about our right of 
free speech, I hope the gentleman will 
believe me when I say that if I could see 
some threat to the right of free speech 
in this language—the legitimate area of 
free speech—I would quickly accede to 
the gentleman’s amendment and vote 
for it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I believe there is 
some language in Holy Writ to the effect 
that there are none so blind as those 
that have eyes and will not see. 

Mr. KASEM. I say to that only, ver- 
ily, amen. But the gentleman also will 
see that the right of free speech has 
never gone so far as to protect intimi- 
dation and threat. The right of free 
speech, as the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. PorF] so ably presented it, relates 
to the right to influence, but it does not 
go so far as to cover the right to in- 
fluence by threat. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will ask the gen- 
tleman if a petition to rehear a case in 
a court could not be said to be a com- 
munication in conflict with the decision 
of the court. 

Mr. KASEM. I would say it would 
not be on two grounds. 

Mr. WHITENER. It would not be 8 
communication and it would not be ex- 
pressing opposition to the decision? 

Mr. KASEM. An expression of oppo- 
sition is quite different than a threat. A 
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threat is an implied or expressed prom- 
ise of the application of force. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man see the word “threat” or “threat~ 
ened” anywhere after the word “or” or 
petween the word “or” and the word 
“communication” ? 

Mr. KASEM. No; I do not, but I 
read the thing in its logical context “by 
any threatening letter or communica- 
a WHITENER. Iam sure the gen- 
tleman in his study of the law, as I 
know he has studied the law of statutory 
construction, knows that where a statute 
is written in the disjunctive so that it 
stands alone, the court will not go be- 
yond that portion which can be read 
separately and apart. 

Mr. KASEM. I do not believe that 
is the rule of construction that would be 
applied in this instance. I think the 
rule of construction would be one to 
take it in its full context, and it would 
be so read. 

Mr. WHITENER. I can only say to 
the gentleman, in the words of one of 
the judges in the trial courts in my State 
when he had made an erroneous ruling 
and one of the lawyers showed him a 
case in which the Supreme Court said, 
“We have held 27 times that this is the 
law.” And, it was contrary to what the 
trial judge had ruled. The trial judge 
laughed and said, ‘Well, I may not know 
the law, but I recognize it when I see it.” 

I hope the gentleman will try to see it 
because he will recognize it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the provision of this section 
of the bill, which the gentleman from 
North Carolina seeks to strike out, calls 
attention to the situation about this bill 
which many of us have attempted to 
call to the attention of the Members 
in the debate heretofore, that in this ef- 
fort to protect some of the rights of 
citizens of the country, there are often 
involved far greater threats to other 
existing rights. I believe here that the 
language involved, even if it has been in- 
corporated in previous legislation and 
if it now exists in the law, does involve 
such a threat to other existing rights, 
and the fact that this particular pro- 
vision may exist in the other law does 
not make it right and does not make 
it essential that we carry it forward 
here at this time in this legislation. I 
think it would be very conducive to an 
understanding of the basic civil rights 
of the people of this country if those 
who are making the effort to get this 
bill passed now would be more zealous 
of these particular aspects of the pro- 
posal and join with us in an attempt to 
Strike it out. I hope my colleagues who 
are opposing this overall general bill 
will realize this threat to the rights of 
anyone who may oppose these particular 
court orders. We should be just as 
zealous in respect to other legislation 
that might be more popular with us 
and with our constituents as we are in 
our effort to prevent this type of thing 
from being forced upon us as we are. 
Further, Mr, Chairman, I hope those of 
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our colleagues who are supporting this 
legislation will have the same idea. Un- 
fortunately, however, in the atmos- 
phere that has developed in regard to 
this bill there cannot be any proper 
consideration of any threat to other 
rights as the result of this legislative 
effort to secure some of the so-called 
rights here. I think all of us on both 
sides of this particular question in re- 
gard to the overall bill will do ourselves 
and our country an injustice if we do 
not carefully consider the threats that 
are involved to other rights in this leg- 
islation. It would be well for us to re- 
member this in the future on other leg- 
islation as well as here in reference to 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, during 
the general debate I joined with other 
Members of this body in attempting to 
show that the legislation under con- 
sideration constitutes a blatant, clumsy 
attack on the freedom of speech guaran- 
teed by the Constitution; that it is based 
on false and pernicious assumptions; 
that it delegates broad, ill-defined 
powers to Federal officials; and that it 
contains sections irrelevant to the issue. 
Yet, the House of Representatives dur- 
ing consideration of this bill has refused, 
with one notable exception, to adopt 
amendments that would improve and 
clarify the measure. Instead, northern 
Democrats have joined hands in this 
election year with the majority of the 
Republican Members of Congress and 
have attached on the floor of the House 
provisions which compound rather than 
reduce the inequities of this legislation. 

For example, the voting referee plan 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
goes far beyond the original bill. It as- 
sumes that, if one person in an area 
has been denied the right to register to 
vote, all other area residents of the same 
race have also been denied this privilege 
and are entitled to vote. 

Furthermore, the plan has been altered 
to permit provisional voting. As the bill 
is now written, if a member of a minority 
race decides he wants to vote, he can 
go to a Federal referee 20 days before an 
election and request a ‘‘Federal Govern- 
ment certificate” authorizing him to cast 
his ballot. If the court receives the 
application and has some doubt as to 
whether the applicant is qualified to 
register to vote, it can nevertheless per- 
mit him to cast his ballot as a “provi- 
sional” vote. After the election, the bal- 
lot will be held until the court decides 
whether the voter is qualified. If the 
court decision is unfavorable, the appli- 
cant’s vote will not be counted. If 
favorable, the ballot will be counted 
belatedly. This intricate, hazardous 
procedure will serve to complicate the 
election processes while also jeopardiz- 
ing the secrecy of the ballot. At the 
same time, it will deprive the States of 
their constitutional authority over elec- 
tions. 

Although the majority of the Members 
have refused to recognize the dangers of 
this voting referee plan and to adopt 
amendments to alleviate them, they now 
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have an opportunity to eliminate from” 
another section of the pending measure 
language that clearly constitutes an 
abridgement of the freedom of speech. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
adoption of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]. I trust the Members of this 
body will not forego again an opportu- 
nity to improve, even in a small degree, 
the language of this extremely perilous 
force legislation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] is recog” 
nized. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Chairman, I have only a short time and 
I am not going to attempt an extensive 
speech, but I rise for the purpose of 
keeping my record straight with refer- 
ence to this measure. 

When the 1957 civil rights bill passed, 
I made vigorous opposition to that por- 
tion of the bill especially which provided 
for more power to be given to a Federal 
judge to be used for contempt. Espe- 
cially did I oppose that provision of the 
bill which was before the House at that 
time which would give a Federal judge 
the authority to punish for contempt 
many, many acts done perhaps thou- 
sands of miles away from the seat of the 
court itself. Ido not think it is good law 
to continue giving Federal judges addi- 
tional power of contempt. I think the 
judge should have enough power of con- 
tempt to maintain dignity and order and 
decorum in its court. I do not think a 
Federal judge who is appointed for life, 
and who, after all, is still a human being, 
is omniscient. I think he is going to 
make mistakes. I think we are going too 
far away from the fundamentals of our 
system of law when we continue to give 
him power to use for contempt for acts 
done far beyond the area of the court 
itself, and that in my judgment is what 
we are doing the way it is written. se 

So, Mr. Chairman, I again voice my 
opposition to the growing tendency to 
do away with the jury system in the 
Federal courts. 

There was a time, when I was prac- 
ticing law, before I came to Congress, 
when an attorney went into court he 
knew that he was perhaps going to be 
faced almost immediately with a jury 
trial. Those times are disappearing. 
We are gradually abandoning the jury 
system. We are gradually putting more 
and more power into the hands of one 
man, a life-appointed Federal officer, 
and I do not think they are 100 percent 
proof from error. I am not willing to 
go along with that. 

This bill—H.R. 8601—has often been 
referred to on this floor as a voting bill. 
I think it goes much beyond this. It is 
in reality a primary and general elec-> 
tion bill covering all elections and many 
phases of all elections. 

The other day in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp I noticed a statement listing the 
number of colored voters in the States 
of the deep South. In this statement, 
my own State of Louisiana was listed as 
having 127,000 Negre voters. This fig- 
ure is inaccurate. I am informed that 
our Negro voting population in Louisiana 
is now 153,000 votes out of roughly 1 
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million votes. In other words, the vot- 
ing strength of the colored population 
in Louisiana under the present voting 
rolls is approximately 15 percent of the 
qualified voters. 

One may say that this number of 
colored voters is not in accordance with 
the colored population of Louisiana. In 
a sense this is correct. I doubt, how- 
ever, seriously that many more Negroes 
register to vote in spite of this or any 
other laws passed by the United States 
or by the State of Louisiana. Laws are 
not going to make people vote unless they 
want to vote and we can pass laws here 
in Congress and perhaps affect the total 
slightly, but in the final analysis and 
over a long period of time only those are 
going to register and to vote who want 
to register and vote. 

This type of legislation, however, can 
have the effect of upsetting the normal, 
smooth operation of elections as handled 
by the States throughout this Nation. 
The intrusion of the Federal authority 
into local elections is not going to be 
good. Politics that rears its ugly head 
in the Congress of the United States 
likewise is going to be seen and felt come 
election time when Federal courts swing 
into action, appoint referees, supervise 
voting precincts, and attempt to force the 
voting of Negroes. I doubt that either 
the northern Democrats or the Republi- 
can Party gain by this process but I 
honestly believe the Nation as a whole 
is going to suffer tremendously in loss 
of prestige, loss of honesty in the ballot, 
and loss of cooperation in handling the 
most important function of any govern- 
ment, namely, the election of its officers. 

In the white population of Louisiana 
the percentage of those voting is often 
unfortunately low. The _ registered 
strength of the white voters of Louisiana 
percentagewise as to the total popula- 
tion likewise is much too low. People 
cannot, however, even in a democracy, 
be made to vote and unless there is the 
desire and the will to vote there is not 
going to be the voting strength regard- 
less of laws, mandatory injunctions of 
Federal courts, marshals and deputy 
marshals, paratroops, and fixed bay- 
onets. Sooner or later this Congress will 
learn that laws do not and cannot pro- 
vide the incentive to make people aware 
of the power of franchise and to assume 
more of the obligations and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship of this Government. I 
hope that this sense of realization strikes 
this Congress before it, in its folly by 
this ill-advised and improvident legisla- 
tion, brings about the doom of this 
Republic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to repeat unequivocally that 
the section as it is in the bill will not pre- 
vent freedom of group or of individual 
criticism of lawful ways to resist integra- 
tion. By its very terms, title I requires 
knowledge of a court order and a willful 
interference with that order. There is 
no danger in this title, as written. There 
is no threat to freedom of speech, free- 
dom of petition, or freedom of commu- 
nication. 
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The gentleman who has done so much 
in this field is wrong in this particular 
instance. His advice should not be fol- 
lowed, and the amendment should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

The question was taken, and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WHITENER) 
there were—ayes 87, noes 130. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. WHITENER and Mr. 
McCULLOCH. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
114, noes 147. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now been en- 
gaged in discussion of this bill for the 
longest period, I believe, in the history of 
the House of Representatives. Not only 
have we wasted 3 valuable weeks of time 
which will be lost to needed and impor- 
tant measures, but we probably are 
wasting this time on a measure which 
will be declared unconstitutional. It 
is a further sad commentary that the 
Congress now is legislating under duress. 
Demonstrations which are a tribute only 
to behind the scenes Communist organiz- 
ing, and which frequently are coupled 
with violence, shame our land. The 
Congress should suspend all considera- 
tion of this measure until these demon- 
strations end. It should never be re- 
ported to the world that the forces of 
democracy work in this manner, or that 
Congress can be coerced and intimidated 
by fear of reprisal at the polls. 

No court has held that anyone, white 
or colored, in the absence of some reg- 
ulatory statute, has a legal right to de- 
mand service in a private establishment 
if the private owner does not wish to 
serve him. The tactics which have been 
resorted to are wrong and immoral. If 
continued and encouraged they will al- 
most certainly lead to serious violence, 
and violence will in the long run cripple 
rather than assist the orderly efforts to 
bring about racial harmony. Surely it 
was known in advance that these 
planned disorders which now plague our 
fair land are unlawful, and a violation 
of private rights of individuals. Surely 
it was known in advance they would be 
resented and resisted, and that the re- 
sulting publicity would provide grist for 
the Communist propaganda mills. 

Such is the price we pay for this farce 
of civil rights. Here we see the great 
Congress of the United States, divided 
and embittered. Here we see time lost 
which is forever irreplaceable. We will 
not again in this session work this hard 
or this long on any measure however 
important to the Nation or its people. 
Nor will we again accomplish as little as 
we will with this bill, or do as much harm 
to the Constitution and to the people of 
the United States. 

We have reached dangerous ground. 
Here Congress helps to divide our Na- 
tion. Instead we should stand together 
in challenge to the foes of democracy. 
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We should be promoting peace and har- 
mony so that our people can live in tran- 
quility. I beg of you—let us not destroy 
the power of the States. Let us insteag 
recognize the danger in what is proposed 
and go back to the principles and the 
philosophy of a Government which is q 
union of sovereign States—not a cen- 
tralized power which dominates and 
dictates the lives of its people. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Roosr- 
VELT was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
one of the things which one learns, per- 
haps a little reluctantly, in the House is 
to avoid whenever possible an exercise in 
frustration. Ihad planned today to offer 
an amendment which in essence would 
have been part of the amendment being 
offered in the other body and which in 
essence also was offered in this House 
and adopted, then defeated, known as 
the Kastenmeier amendment. It would 
have made a_e sincere attempt to 
strengthen the bill now before us by giv- 
ing an alternative method to the admin- 
istration or to the executive branch to 
carry out the will of the Congress in pro- 
viding voting rights for those not now 
having them. 

It is important to note that there has 
been a serious question raised as to the 
effectiveness of the provision which we 
have now adopted. I hope with all my 
heart it will be fully effective; however, 
the importance of what we are trying to 
do, it seems to me, justifies trying to do 
it in more than one way, especially when 
alternative methods have been fully 
spelled out. 

We have eliminated. from the present 
bill any real responsibility on the part 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The amendment which I would 
have offered would have, among other 
things, made it possible for the Negro to 
become enrolled by an enrollment officer 
and then directly go and cast his vote 
and not have to go through the long, 
tedious procedure now in the bill, which 
I am afraid will deter many from now 
becoming qualified voters. I had also 
put into my amendment a qualification 
for the enrollment officers, because I be- 
lieve that would have strengthened the 
bill and overcome some of the questions 
raised here on the floor. 

However, yesterday the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. Rogers, 
wrote a letter to a Member of the other 
body, the minority leader, in which he 
clearly stated that he did not want any 
other method suggested, and in view of 
that letter, much as I disagree with it, I 
recognize that to offer this amendment 
here, with the obvious objection of many 
on my side of the aisle and the obviously 
indicated objection from the other, would 
have been, as I said, an exercise in frus- 
tration. 

But, I do want to point out that what 
we are dealing with is not just a local 
problem here in the United States. It is 
a part of what is going on all over the 
world. If you read your newspapers, I 
think you will read, as I do, with sorrow 
about what is happening in South Africa. 
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You can find it happening nearly every- 
where; the desire of those who, as human 
peings, have risen up all over the world, 
as history shows they have risen in the 

ast, to demand their rights as human 
individuals. We are dealing with one 
part of it, the right to vote. If we are 
not successful in this bill in bringing it 
about, we are going to come back, I be- 
lieve, 2 years from now and go over 
again the whole ground which we have 
already covered. I am not sure that we 
can afford that as a Nation. I am seri- 
ously worried by the refusal of the ad- 
ministration to look at any other measure 
put their own, the one which they origi- 
nally suggested, and to refuse to see any 
good in any other method. Therefore I 
think that the future will have to, of 
course, be judged by the results. If it 
works, the authors of the present voting 
plan deserve all of the praise. If it does 
not, they have run a great risk to their 
country as well as perpetuating a great 
injustice. The thoughtful statesmen of 
the world recognize that peace in the 
world is only going to come when we 
truly make all men equal everywhere. 
The threat to freemen comes from a re- 
fusal to so understand. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, while I 
have not introduced the amendment, I 
am going to ask when we return to the 
House to have it printed following my 
remarks for, I believe, as I said several 
days ago, if we had adopted the Kasten- 
meier amendment or if we could get any 
kind of an agreement from you on the 
other side of the aisle now to con- 
structively look at some other proposi- 
tion, we would have strengthened the 
bill and we would have prevented the 
day when we would again have to be 
tackling this problem. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself completely with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from California, 
and in doing so I would point this out: 

The Civil Rights Commission report 
showed that there were 214,213 Negroes 
living in 57 counties in the South in 
which there was not one registered 
Negro voter. The Attorney General has 
insisted on his and only his approach 
to the problem. This I deeply regret 
and I make this prediction, that when 
the Attorney General leaves office 9 
months hence, not even the 213 out of 
the 214,213 Negroes in those 57 counties 
will be registered as voters. It is not a 
prediction I make gladly, but with sad- 
ness, and I hope and trust that I am 
proven wrong. I think the suggestion 
that the gentleman is making is a rea- 
sonable, responsible approach, and I see 
no reason why the Attorney General is 
taking the adamant stand that his an- 
swer to the problem is the only one that 
this Congress should consider. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank my good 
friend, and I can only say to him that I 
hope, too, that his prediction does not 
come to pass. 

But I do not believe that the Attorney 
General should today be running the 
risk that he insists upon. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say to the gentle- 
man from California that I share his 
misgivings about the voting proposal 
that we have written into this bill. I 
had hoped that we would be able to arm 
the Attorney General with more and 
better weapons to enforce voting rights. 

I think, however, that the gentleman 
from California is completely correct in 
not offering his amendment at this time. 
It has been amply demonstrated that we 
would not receive support for that type 
of strengthening provision from the Re- 
publican side. In the future, if this 
referee plan does prove unworkable, I 
hope that we can return to this subject 
and write legislation that will, for once 
and for all, assure the right to vote to 
every American. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 
ful to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the distin- 
guished gentleman from California in 
what he has said. I think we here in 
the Congress are missing a golden op- 
portunity by not adopting either as an 
alternative method or as an exclusive 
method this idea of enrolling the Ne- 
groes in large numbers as an adminis- 
trative process rather than this judicial 
process that we are offering. I hope 
time will prove me wrong, but I am 
afraid that the result of this narrow 
viewpoint that the Attorney General 
has forced upon us will not result in the 
enrollment of many Negroes in these 
areas where they are being deprived of 
voting rights. I think the gentleman’s 
amendment would have accomplished 
the enrollment of the Negro voter by the 
thousands and thousands. I hope that 
at some future date, if the occasion is 
necessary, we will consider this as a pos- 
sible amendment to this bill. 

Again I wish to say that I associate 
myself with the gentleman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the gentleman for his very 
practical statement and I am sure that 
the future will show that he is correct. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to my col- 
league from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. RoosEvELT], 
on his remarks and also to associate 
myself with what he has said. 

I would reiterate what I have said be- 
fore. There is grave doubt that the Fed- 
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eral referee plan for protecting voting 
rights will do the job that must so clear- 
ly be done. If it is good as far as it goes, 
it is also true that it does not go very far. 
Creating a situation in which great vol- 
ume of new local litigation can result 
from the efforts of individual citizens to 
exercise their right to register and vote 
does not promise immediate relief. I 
share the conviction that provisions for 
direct Federal administrative action to 
assure these rights are also necessary 
and, for that reason, supported the Kas- 
tenmeier amendment. Those who have 
opposed that amendment will, perhaps, 
be willing to reconsider their position 
when the results of future experience are 
in evidence. I regret that they have not 
been willing to accept the very, very sub- 
stantial body of evidence that already 
exists. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 
league very much. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the splendid re- 
marks of the gentleman from California. 
I hope, along with others here, that the 
Attorney General will not use these new 
provisions of law to insulate his office 
from using all of the other many pro- - 
visions of the Federal Code now on the 
books to enforce and protect voting 
rights and as well as the many other civil 
rights. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. I hope, too, that we 
will have vigorous enforcement of the 
law because, without that, it does not 
have any chance at all. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the- 
gentleman from California in his re- 
marks. I should like to express the pro- 
found hope that the voting referee pro- 
posal will do the job that we all recog- 
nize needs so sorely to be done, namely, 
that of assuring to all Americans an 
equal opportunity to cast their votes in 
free elections. But because I entertain 
the same misgivings as the gentleman 
from California that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s referee approach will be fully ef- 
fective in securing to American Negroes 
the right to vote, Iwas glad to sup- 
port the Kastenmeier amendment— 
the amendment defeated by a coalition 
of Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats—an amendment that would have 
put some of the burden of guaranteeing 
voting rights on the executive branch of 
our Government as well as on the judi- 
cial branch. 

Mr. Chairman, the Kastenmeier 
amendment would have greatly strength- 
ened the voting rights provision of the 
civil rights bill. I regret very much 
that the Republican Attorney General 
saw fit to oppose it. I am proud, as I 
know the gentleman from California is 
proud, to have supported an approach 
that held so much more promise for 
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guaranteeing the franchise to every 
American than the referee approach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RoosE- 
VELT] has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RoosE- 
VELT] may proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield, of course, 
to the very distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am happy to note that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
has finally arrived at the conclusion that 
some of us have been trying to hammer 
home to him and his friends for the past 
2 weeks, namely, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s bill is a bad bill. I was happy to 
see so many Members who have voted 
for this bill constantly in the past 2 weeks 
now announce themselves as dissatisfied 
with the Attorney General’s bill, because 
it is the Attorney General’s bill. And I 
hope by the time we get to a record vote 
those same gentlemen will vote against 
the Attorney General's bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman should realize that 
we have to be satisfied with a half loaf. 
I think the gentleman should remember 
that he is not willing to help us strength- 
en the bill. If he were, his remarks 
might have some very cogent point. The 
gentleman would want to weaken the bill 
even further than it has been weakened. 
That I regret extremely. I must say that 
I have always admired the gentleman's 
ability and his sincerity in the fight 
which he is making. 

The amendment to which I referred 
earlier, is as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 8601 

On page 7, after line 4, insert the following: 

“TITLE IV—FEDERAL ENROLLMENT OFFICERS 

“Sec. 308. (a) The Congress has hereto- 
fore expressed, by the creation of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, its concern at the 
continuing disenfranchisement of qualified 
voters because of their race or color. The 
Commission has found that under color of 
law or by State action substantial numbers 
of qualified voters are being denied the 
right to register and vote in elections be- 

ause of their race or color. The Congress 

hereby determines that the continuing 
denial of rights secured by the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States requires the 
exercise of the congressional authority pro- 
vided under this section. 

“(b) If in any proceeding instituted pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of section 2004 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1971), the court finds that any person has 
been deprived on account of race or color 
or of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) of such section 2004, then in 
lieu of the procedure described in subsection 
(e) of such section 2004, the President, upon 
notification to him by the Attorney General 
of the finding of the court, may establish a 
Federal Enrollment Office in each registra- 
tion district that includes the locality or 
area for which such finding has been made 
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and may appoint one or more Federal En- 
rollment Officers for such district from 
among qualified voters within such district. 
Whenever the President determines that 
there is no further need for a Federal En- 
rollment Office, he shall abolish the Office 
for such registration district. An individual 
who is appointed a Federal Enrollment Offi- 
cer shall perform the duties required by this 
section until such time as he is relieved 
of such duties by the President. No indi- 
vidual may be appointed as a Federal En- 
rollment Officer unless (1) he is an em- 
ployee of the United States whose position 
is allocated to Grade GS-10 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, or 
above, or who holds a position of a com- 
parable level of difficulty and responsibility, 
or (2) he is an emplovee of the State in 
which such registration district is located, 
holds a position having duties of a com- 
parable level of difficulty and responsibility, 
and has been recommended to the President 
for appointment as a Federal Enrollment 
Officer by the Governor of the State. 

“(c) The Federal Enrollment Officer for any 
registration district shall accept enrollment 
applications from individuals living in locali- 
ties or areas in such district as to which a 
finding has been rendered pursuant to sub- 
section (e) of such section 2004. All such 
applicants whom he finds to meet the 
qualifications for voters under the laws of 
the State, wherein such district is situated, 
shall be enrolled by him as qualified to vote 
in all elections held in such district in like 
manner and for like period as prescribed for 
persons registered under State law, and shall 
receive from him certificates of enrollment. 
The Federal Enrollment Officer shall, from 
time to time, transmit to the proper State 
and local officials all information necessary to 
identify the persons who have been en- 
rolled by him. Nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed to authorize an 
Enrollment Officer to enroll any person who 
is not of the same race or color as the persons 
found pursuant to subsection (e) of such 
section 2004 to have been deprived of regis- 
tration, or the opportunity of registration, 
for elections. Nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed as impairing the 
right of any State to establish nondiscrim- 
inatory voting qualifications. 

“(d) Each qualified voter who is enrolled 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section 
shall have the right to vote, and to have such 
vote counted, for candidates for elective pub- 
lic office in elections held in his registration 
district, and, in the case of a primary elec- 
tion, for persons seeking nomination as can- 
didates for elective public office, subject to 
the provisions of subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to deny to appropriate State 
Officials or other interested persons the right 
at the time of elections, to challenge the 
eligibility to vote of persons enrolled here- 
under. Whenever such a challenge is made, 
however, the enrollee shall be permitted to 
cast his vote and have it counted, but it shall 
be preserved subject to a determination of 
the validity of the challenge in any appro- 
priate action brought in the U.S. district 
court having jurisdiction over the registra- 
tion district in which the challenge is made. 
The Attorney General shall provide appropri- 
ate legal defense to any such enrollee whose 
eligibility to vote has been challenged in 
such proceedings. 

“(f) Federal enrollment officers shall as- 
certain that persons enrolled under this sec- 
tion are afforded the right to vote and to 
have their votes fairly counted, and for this 
purpose the Federal Enrollment Officer is 
authorized to attend at any election held 
within his registration district to inspect the 
taking of the vote and the counting thereof. 
Should any person enrolled under this sec- 
tion be denied the right to cast his vote or 
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to have his vote counted, the Federal En. 
rollment Officer shall forthwith notify the 
Attorney General. 

“(g) The provisions of this section sha] 
be enforceable by appropriate civil and equi- 
table proceedings instituted in the district 
courts of the United States by the Attorney 
General, for or in the name cf the Uniteq 
States. When necessary to assure persons 
enrolled under subsection (c) of this section 
of the right to vote and to have their votes 
counted, the district court shall issue per- 
manent or temporary injunctions or other 
orders directed to appropriate State or loca] 
voting officials, requiring them to permit 
persons enrolled under the provisions of this 
section to cast their votes and have them 
counted, subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (c) of this section. 

“(h) For the purpose of this section~ 

“(1) The term “election” means any gen- 
eral or special eleciion held in any State for 
the purpose of electing any candidate to 
elective public cffice and any primary elec- 
tion held in any State for the purpose of 
selecting any candidate for elective public 
Office. 

“(2) The term “registration district” 
means an area in a State corresponding with 
any of the districts established by State law 
from which the voters elect a Member of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

“(3) The terms ‘qualified voters’, ‘qualifi- 
cations for voters’, and ‘qualified to vote’ 
mean qualified according to the laws, cus. 
toms, or usages of the State, and shall not, 
in any event, imply qualifications more 
Stringent than those used by voting regis- 
trars, or cCther State or local officials, in 
qualifying other persons in the registration 
district not of the same race or color.” 

Renumber succeeding titles. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a technical amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 5, lines 14 and 16, strike “401” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘‘301”. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
just a typographical error, which I think 
can readily be corrected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 7, starting with line 7, strike the lan- 
guage contained in lines 7 to 17, and re- 
number the remaining sections in title IV 
accordingly. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment involving titie IV, the Civil 
Rights Commission provision, is super- 
fluous since under the Mutual Security 
Appropriation Act the life of the Com- 
mission was extended for an additional 
2 years. Therefore, the words that are 
now sought to be deleted are utterly un- 
necessary and repetitious. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: On 
page 3, line 6, insert after “property” the 
following: “or to avoid prosecution for con- 
municating any threat or false information 
with respect to any attempt to commit such 
an act”. 

On page 3, line 12, insert after “property” 
the following: “or to avoid prosecution for 
communicating any threat or false informa- 
tion with respect to any attempt to com- 
mit such an act”, 
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On page 3, line 13, insert “(a)” imme- 


ly before “Whoever”. 
~ ee 3, after line 22, insert the follow- 


ie Whoever moves or travels in inter- 
state or foreign commerce with intent either, 
(1) to avoid prosecution, or Custody, or con- 
finement after conviction, under the laws of 
the place from which he flees, for wilfully 
imparting or conveying, or causing to be 
imparted or conveyed, through the use of the 
mail, telephone, telegraph, or other instru- 
ment of commerce, or any other mode of 
communication, any threat or false informa- 
tion, knowing the same to be false, concern- 
ing an attempt or alleged attempt being 
made or to be made, to perform any act to 
damage or destroy by fire or explosive any 
building, structure, facility, vehicle, dwell- 
ing house, synagogue, church, religious cen- 
ter or educational institution, public or 
private, or, (2) to avoid giving tesitmony in 
any criminal proceeding relating to such an 
offense, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 


both.” 
On page 4, line 1, insert ‘“(c)” immedi- 


ately before ‘‘Violations”. 

On page 4, strike out the matter between 
line 11 and line 12 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for dam- 
aging or destroying any building 
or other real or personal property 
or to avoid prosecution for commu- 
nicating any threat or false infor- 
mation with respect to any attempt 
to commit such an act.” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary that had 
the responsibility and opportunity of 
holding the hearings on proposed anti- 
bombing legislation I for one have been 
greatly concerned, as have many south- 
erners and I assume people in other 
parts of the United States, about any 
bombings or any threats of bombings as 
well as actual or attempted bombings. 

My amendment merely brings within 
the Fugitive Felon Act not only the sub- 
stantive crime of bombing which pres- 
ently is in the bill but the additional 
State crime of the person who perpe- 
trates it or who is trying to escape be- 
ing prosecuted in an instance of a threat 
of bombing in a given area. In my opin- 
jon, in many instances such threats 
cause a great deal more havoc than a 
so-called attempted bombing. 

To give you an example: 

I am bitterly disappointed, as I am 
Sure is the case of the people in my dis- 
trict and throughout the United States, 
regardless of party affiliation or other- 
wise, at the bomb threats that were per- 
petrated at Gibbs Junior College on the 
occasion of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
Speaking as part of a seminar which 
resulted in the clearing of the hall before 
the program could continue. 

This news was carried throughout the 
Nation and the world. It is imperative, 
likewise, that the Nation and the world 
know that the people of my district— 
yes, and, I say to my colleagues from the 
South, the people of the South, and the 
people of the Nation—that Americans, 
that southerners, do not condone such 
acts and are determined to punish those 
responsible as well as to prevent future 
acts of this despicable nature. 

As the Representative of the people of 
the First District of Florida, I believe it 
is my duty to express the determination 
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of my people and again I think it is the 
determination of people throughout the 
South as well as of the Nation that such 
an incident shall be stamped for exactly 
what it is—it is cowardly, it is con- 
temptuous, and it is cynical. 

It is imperative that the nations of 
the world and the other sections of our 
country know that we, in the South, do 
not condone such actions; that we are 
determined to punish those who per- 
petrate such acts and in offering this 
amendment to this bill I am stating un- 
equivocally and showing unequivocally 
my position as a Representative of the 
people of an integral part of the great 
Southern States. My amendment would, 
as I said before, make it a Federal crime 
under the Fugitive Felon Act for a per- 
son who has perpetrated a threat under 
State law and been convicted for such 
to escape across State lines, the same as 
the nature of the provision contained in 
the present bill with regards to the sub- 
stantive act of bombing or attempted 
bombing. 

Even though I might differ in some 
instances with the philosophy for which 
someone might stand, I will exert every 
effort to guarantee that individual the 
right to speak and be heard without in- 
timidation and without threats. My ac- 
tion in this matter illustrates my dedi- 
cation as an American to this basic 
fundamental principle, and as a south- 
erner demonstrating the southern peo- 
ples’ abhorrence as is the case of people 
throughout the United States not only 
for these bombings but for threats as 
well. This attitude is clearly demon- 
strated by the request on the part of 
public officials in many areas including 
Florida that the FBI be made available 
or that Federal laws of this nature be 
passed in order to bring the Federal 
Government in to help stamp out such 
acts because interstate commerce is in- 
volved. It is essential that these per- 
petrators of either threats, according to 
my amendment, or the perpetration of 
the substantive crime, according to the 
bill as reported out, are properly prose- 
cuted and that can only be done, as I 
say, through the Federal Government 
if interstate commerce is involved. 

I want it clearly understood, however, 
for those who might be concerned about 
bringing the FBI into the State crime 
prosecution picture, that my amendment 
would not require FBI participation in 
any threat case unless there had been a 
prior conviction under the State law 
applicable to such threats or someone 
who is a suspect of having perpetrated 
such a threat crosses State lines or there 
is reasonable grounds on the part of 
local law enforcement officials to believe 
that the person convicted or suspected 
has crossed State lines. Then, and only 
then, will this section mandatorily come 
into play. Beyond that point it is dis- 
cretionary with the FBI as to whether 
the case is of such impact that FBI in- 
vestigation is justified. Discretion be- 
yond that point likewise would be exer- 
cised, although I would assume more 
broadly, if the local law enforcement 
officials in such an instance requested 
FBI assistance. 

It is my understanding that the FBI 
has voluntarily been assisting the States 
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in view of the preestablished pattern of 
requests from the State enforcement 
agencies that such help be made avail- 
able in actual bombing or attempted 
bombing cases. FBI investigation has 
immediately been invoked in many 
instances as a matter of policy. 

This is a matter within the discretion 
of the Justice Department and the FBI 
and I would assume that in threatening 
cases, under my amendment, this discre- 
tion would be exercised on the basis of 
available personnel, the nature of the 
case and as to whether the local authori- 
ties requested assistance. The only 
mandatory effect would be under the 
strict terms of the amendment where the 
Attorney General knew or had reason to 
believe that an escape across State lines 
had taken place. 

I offer what I hope will be a clarifying 
explanation of the amendment in reply 
to some who might oppose the amend- 
ment on the basis that the FBI might be 
required to overextend itself. I am cer- 
tain this would be the case. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust my amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman that a threat to bomb is 
something which is cowardly, immoral, 
and horrible. On the other hand, I 
wonder if we should go so far as to make 
a threat a Federal crime. That should 
be within the purview of the States. I 
understand just recently the legislature 
of the gentleman’s State, namely Flor- 
ida, did pass such a statute. I do not 
know how many States have statutes 
which make such a threat a crime. I 
think every State should make such a 
threat a crime. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I cannot understand 
how the gentleman could oppose this 
legislation on a Federal level which, in 
my opinion, would have the effect of en=- 
couraging the States to enact such State 
legislation. The gentleman knows, of 
course, that this is not an effort to sub- 
stitute the Federal for the State crime. 
The State crime is the one involved and 
the one for which the person is prose- 
cuted, and then after being prosecuted 
locally, if he escapes across State lines, 
this fugitive felon statute becomes in- 
volved; or if he flees to avoid such prose- 
cution. The FBI would come in only 
after State authorities had determined 
that an “escape” or use of interstate 
commerce had occurred or there was 
reason to believe it had occurred. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. But, this would 
bring the FBI into all such cases, and 
there would be very, very many of these 
cases. I think the States should exercise 
their powers to a greater degree than 
heretofore. They cannot leave every- 
thing to the FBI. They cannot leave 
everything to the authorities in Wash- 
ington in this regard. There are many 
States that have laws which make these 
threats a crime, and there can be suc- 
cessful prosecutions in such States. 
There is no need, as I See it, to start this 
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very cumbersome machinery of the Fed- 
eral Government awhirling in order to 
get at these culprits. 

For that reason I believe the amend- 
ment should be defeated. Let the States 
assume their share of the burden in this 
regard. The minute you pass this 
statute the State’s attorney or the sheriff, 
or whoever it is, would simply say, “Let 
the Federal Government do it.” They 
would sit on their haunches and they 
would do nothing. 

For that reason, I oppose the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 


Chairman, will 


Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is 


making a very eloquent argument in op- 
position to title II which the gentleman 
supports already in the bill which pro- 
vides the same approach in bombing or 
actempted bombi:ig cases. 

Mr. CELLER. No; Iamnot. There is 
a limit beyond which we should not go, 
for practical purposes. I think practical 
purposes should not embrace the FBI in 
every one of these instances. I think 
the gentleman’s State can cope with this 
situation, and I think every other State 
can cope with this situation. I think 
the gentleman's amendment is unneces- 
sary. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Miv. CELLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I yield to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to pcint out that I have dif- 
ficulty in understanding how the gentle- 
man from New York can oppose my 
amendment because it contains the exact 
verbiage that is contcined in the Gistin- 
guished chairman's bill and many others 
introduced in Congress. The Anti-Defa- 
mation League and many other groups 
testified in support of a threatening pro- 
vision. Iam just trying to conform that 
threatening section of these other bills, 
one of which I introduced, H.R. 743, 
to the present bill and bring it under the 
Fugitive Felon Act concept. Apparently 
the Attorney General prefers generally 
this approach which in effect permits 
the Federal Government to help the 
States carry out their own antibombing 
laws. Apparently the distinguished 
chairman of the committee is also, in his 
reasoning, arguing against title I of the 
biil, because title I says, ‘“‘whoever will- 
fully” or “by threat” or “by force.” 
Yet when an effort is made to bring 
threats in where you need it in bombing 
cases, he objects. In a State where the 
State authorities actually convict or sus- 
pect someone for threatening, then the 
person convicted or suspected escapes 
across the State line, my amendment 
would apply. What is the State author- 
ity supposed to do in such an instance? 
They ought to be able to ask the help of 
the FBI and Federal prosecution author- 
ities. I cannot understand the opposi- 


tion of the chairman to the amendment. 
I offered it very sincerely. 

Mr. HALEY. I ask the gentleman if 
he does not agree with me that the trap- 
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per has been caught in his own trap and 
he does not like it. 

Mr. CRAMER. Well, the gentleman 
can drawn his own conclusions. I can- 
not understand why the chairman would 
not go along with the amendment mak- 
ing the same Federal “escapee”’ provision 


for “threateners” as he does for 
“bombers.”’ 
Mr. HALEY. It carries out what has 


been happening. We are coming down 
to a political bill and he does not want 
any bill that is enforcible. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yie'd? 

Mr. HALFY. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALFORD. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Florida I[Mr. 
CraMer! if his amendment provides for 
indictment of those individuals who hire 
the individuals to make the threats? 
We do not get at the real culprits, those 
who connive and scheme and hire a few 
individuals to do the work. 

Mr. CRAMER. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman. That depends 
upon what the State statute provides in 
the nature of a crime for “threatening.” 
In further reply, it would apply if some- 
one hires or conspires to send someone 
into an area to perpetrate a threat, I 
believe. It should be a revelation to the 
Members of this House when you find 
southerners suggesting that this is a 
good amendment and what should be 
done, in threatened bombing cases and 
we find the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, the gentleman 
from New York, opposing the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yieid? 

Mr. HALEY. I promised to yield first 
to the gentleman from Virginia; then I 
will yield to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr. ABBITT. I just want to take this 
opportunity to commend the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee for his splen- 
did defense of States rights, so I was 
delighted to see him supporting State 
sovereignty. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield. 

Mr. ALFORD. I was going to make 
the comment just made by the gentleman 
from Virginia; that is, I wondered 
whether I heard correctly that the gen- 
tleman from New York, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, said he was in 
favor of State sovereignty. 

Mr. CRAMER. I had assumed by the 
gentleman’s remarks that he should be in 
favor of the amendment in that it pre- 
serves State sovereignty and prosecu- 
tions. I offer it seriously; I think it isa 
good amendment and I hope it will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida |[Mr. CRAMER]. 

The question was taken, and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HALEy) there 
were—ayes 119, noes 98. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and Mr. 
CRAMER. 
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The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
132, noes 90. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion, 

The clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill be reported to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with instructions that a 
clean bill be reported back to the House, 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CELLER. How often may a 
Member make such a preferential mo- 
tion during debate on a bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Since the last pref- 
erential motion was had, several amend- 
ments were submitted, which were 
adopted, so the gentleman is in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I just 
wanted to know whether the gentleman 
wished to make a point of order against 
the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, all I am trying to do is to give 
an opportunity so the Members of the 
House can read the bill. I do not ex- 
pect it to be adopted because many do 
not seem to care what is or is not in the 
bill. It seems to be a political gesture to 
get votes—not much else. I thought 
maybe there would be a ruling by the 
Parliamentarian on a point of order 
made by somebody against it. The point 
was not made. Again all I am trying to 
do is to get the bill reported back to the 
House; instead of asking that the enact- 
ing clause be stricken—that is not in 
this—that there the bill be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and 
they be required to report back to the 
House a complete bill so that we may 
have the whole thing before us and know 
what is in it. Now, that is what I am 
trying to do. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, would that the people 
of the United States could learn to tend 
to their own business. We of the South 
have learned to expect to have people 
from north of the Mason-Dixon line 
try to control our local affairs. We do 
not like it, but we are members of the 
household and we have learned to live 
with it. 

To add injury to insult to a friendly 
people the State Department this morn- 
ing gives out a self-righteous criticism 
of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, relating to a most difficult and 
trying domestic situation. 

Instead of helping to extinguish the 
fires of hate and law violation which are 
today threatening the whole structure of 
organized government in South Africa, 
our State Department comes running 
with a can of gasoline in each hand. 

Regardless of the merits or demerits 
of South Africa’s domestic laws—they 
are domestic laws—they apply to the 
people of South Africa, in South Africa 
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hey were enacted by the duly con- 
en ed wenaive authority of South 
Africa. So long as we recognize the in- 
dependence of the Union of South Africa, 
it is our duty to respect her authority 
over her own people in her own land. 

Is there a Member of this House who 
would not resent an official statement 
from the South African Government 
passing judgment on our laws or our 
enforcement or lack of enforcement of 
those laws? 

The position of the people of South 
Africa, both black and white, is difficult 
enough. Why, oh why, cannot we keep 
our hands out of other people’s business? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto 
conclude at 4 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. FLYNT. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto conclude at half past 5. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smitnu of Vir- 
ginia: On page 2, line 5, following the word 
“States” strike out all down to and through 
the word “school” on line 12. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia on 
his amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that this is exactly the 
amendment that was offered previously 
and which was voted down. It is in ex- 
act verbiage the same as the amendment 
that was defeated. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that the 
point of order comes too late. I had 
been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). The 
point of order does not come too late. 

As the Chair recalls the amendment, 
the language is not identical with the 
language of the amendment that was 
considered. However, it is substantially 
the same; the purport is the same; and 
the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to be heard on the 
Point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
ruled, but the gentleman may convince 
the Chair that he is wrong. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, perhaps I am doing a vain thing, 
but I want to call the Chair's attention 
to the fact that it is not identical lan- 
guage, and it is not similar language. 
It concerns no new language at all. All 
this amendment does is to strike out a 
Part of the bill. Is there anyone here 
who ever experienced being halted on a 
Point of order to an amendment to 


Mr. Chair- 
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merely strike out part of the language 
of a bill? That is all this does. It 
simply strikes cut some six lines of the 
bill. 

I know what is going to be said. It 
is going to be said that this has the 


effect of changing the bill. Well, any 
amendment changes the bill; any 
amendment striking out language 


changes the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that there 
are occasions when a point of order lies 
to striking language out, but they are 
the exceptions. If the Chair will look 
over the books, he will find it has not 
happened more than a half dozen times 
in the history of the Congress. They 
have been exceptional instances. What 
is exceptional about this instance that 
would bring it within that rarely used 
rule? 

This clause relates to attempts to in- 
terfere with court orders. The amend- 
ment strikes out the language which 
confines that to school orders. Does it 
change the character of the bill? No, 
because there is language all through 
this bill relating to court orders. If you 
put in a provision relating to school or- 
ders, you may put in a provision relating 
to the other sections of this bill that 
have to do with orders of the court; 
title II, title I1I—all of them pertain. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may say so, that a thing such as elimi- 
nating a part of a bill is something con- 
cerning which the Chair should be very 
careful and very slow to invoke that ex- 
ceptional rule that prevents the House 
from eliminating a part of a piece of 
legislation that is before it. 

I submit that the point of order should 
be overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair is sure the gentleman from 
Virginia is acquainted with the prece- 
dents because he called the attention of 
the Chair to the precedent which in 
the opinion of the Chair is governing. 
The Chair quotes from Cannon’s prece- 
dents, volume 8, section 2917: 

A proposal to strike out a portion of a 
text may not be germane to the proposition 
involved. 

A proposal to eliminate portions of a text 
thereby extending the scope of its provi- 
sions to other subjects than those origin- 
ally presented is in violation of the rule 
requiring germaneness, 

To a proposal to dismiss officers violating 
the “Federal prohibition laws” an amend- 
ment striking out the word “prohibition” 
was held not to be germane. 


In the opinion of the Chair, as to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia, while the greater part of 
the language remains the same, never- 
theless the effect of striking the lan- 
guage set forth in his amendment has 
the effect of bringing the amendment 
very clearly within the rules as stated. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time for 
what I hope will be considered a worth- 
while purpose. Persistently, but unsuc- 
cessfully, I have been seeking recog- 
nition since the Whitener freedom-of- 
speech amendment was under debate to 
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state that in my judgment no more 
profound or meritorious amendment has 
been offered in the 2 weeks we have been 
debating this bill. The amendment 
failed, but I should like to assure you, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Members of the 
House will have the opportunity to cast 
a record vote on that amendment on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. A short time ago the 
chairman of the committee made a mo- 
tion to limit the debate to 5:30 o’clock. 
I have checked at the desk. ‘There is 
only one amendment there, and I am 
not at all sure that is going to be of- 
fered. I have checked on our side. We 
have gone along with this debate. Cer- 
tainly everyone has had an opportunity 
to debate his amendment and to be 
heard on this bill. I just want to sug- 
gest to the chairman that so far as I 
am concerned I think we ought to con- 
clude action on this bill this evening. 
If we do not quit by 4 o’clock we will 
be here voting very late, because it is 
obvious we will have a rollcall vote on 
an amendment and also on a motion 
to recommit, and also on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. In reply to the gentleman 
from Indiana, may I say that there are 
other amendments pending. I have one 
which I have been seeking recognition 
to offer. The mere fact that an amend- 
ment is not on the desk does not mean 
that it is not going to be offered, and 
the gentleman from Indiana well knows 
it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 4 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, may I 
make it plain that i did not yield to the 
gentleman from New York for that pur- 
pose. Had I known that was his pur- 
pose, I would not have yielded. 

As I said during the course of general 
debate, most criminal statutes make the 
attempt to commit the defined crime an 
offense in itself, incurring the same 
penalty as the substantive crime. The 
word “attempt” is a word of art, ex- 
plicity defined and minutely refined in 
the case law of our jurisprudence since 
its birth. In the legal sense, an attempt 
involves some overt act which goes be- 
yond the bounds of mere preparation 
and amounts to what is called the “com- 
mencement of the consummation of the 
crime.” Title I does not use the word 
“attempt.” Instead, it uses the words 
“willfully endeavors.” What do those 
words mean? How would the courts de- 
fine an endeavor to “prevent, obstruct, 
impede, or interfere” with a school de- 
segregation decree? Would those words 
embrace a public verbal criticism of the 
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decree or a critical letter to the editor? 
If so, what about the first amendment to 
the Constitution? No one can accurate- 
ly predict what, in the context of this 
new statute, the Court’s definition might 
be. But, it is a fact that the Supreme 
Court already, in the case of U.S. v. 
Russell (255 U.S. 138), has said that the 
word “endeavor” describes “any effort or 
essay to accomplish the evil purpose that 
the section was enacted to prevent.” 
Suppose that definition were applied in 
this context. This language, if left un- 
corrected, can serve only to blur the 
definition of the crime and lighten the 
prosecution’s burden of proving guilt. 

As has already been said, title I has a 
very narrow and limited application. It 
applies to, and only to, Federal court de- 
crees ordering school desegregation. 
Why did it not embrace all Federal court 
decrees? We cannot agree that one de- 
cree has more dignity than another; we 
deny that violence is unacceptable in one 
instance but acceptable in another; we 
reject the notion that obstruction of jus- 
tice is intolerable in one case and toler- 
able in another. 

I do not condone violence either by 
individuals or by mcbs, nor do I counte- 
nance threats of violence. The violent 
obstruction of justice, as justice is de- 
fined by court decree, is a_ trespass 
against a sovereign government, a chal- 
lenge which that government, if it would 
remain sovereign, cannot forever forgive. 

But should the obstruction of a school 
desegregation decree be deemed a more 
provocative challenge or a more danger- 
ous trespass than obstruction of any 
other court order? 

No regional vendetta, no volume of 
rhetoric, no degree of eloquence, no re- 
finement of words can alter the essen- 
tial fact that violence is violence, ob- 
struction is obsiruction, and justice is 
justice. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit to the Chair that I had already been 
recognized 20 minutes ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carclina |Mr. CcoLrey] is 
recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
permission to speak for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's 
request cannot be complied with since 
the time has been fixed. The gentleman 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, with 
great interest I have day after day lis- 
tened to this very brilliant debate. Iam 
now convinced that we are considering a 
legislative monstrosity, an un-American 
and unconstitutional proposal. 

I represent the largest congressional 
district in the great State of North Caro- 
lina. Negroes are registered and Negroes 
vote in all of the seven counties of that 
great district and perhaps in all of the 
precincts of that great district. In some 
of the cities of the district, Negroes hold 
high office. It is strange to me, Mr. 


Chairman, that during the more than 
25 years that I have served in this body, 
according to my best recollection—I have 
never received a single letter or commu- 
nication from a Negro constituent com- 
plaining that he or she had been denied 
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the right to register and to vote. If any 
of my constituents feel that they have 
been mistreated or oppressed, it seems to 
me that they would naturally turn to 
their Congressman, the one who repre- 
sents their district in this great legisla- 
tive body. 

Certainly no one who knows me could 
ever accuse me of intolerance in any 
form or fashion. Actually I hate and 
despise intolerance wherever it lifts its 
ugly head—religious intolerance and ra- 
cial intolerance and intolerance of every 
kind. I also hate deception—kangaroo 
courts, ex parte proceedings, star cham- 
ber sessions, and conclusive presump- 
tions—all of which are involved in the 
proposal now under consideration. This 
legislative monstrosity is an indictment 
of the integrity and of the patriotism of 
those who administer our election laws 
and are prompted by high purposes and 
the finest virtues of patriotism. Our 
registrars, under this proposal, would be 
displaced and federally appointed ref- 
erees would take over the high func- 
tions our registrars now perform and the 
functions of those who are responsible 
for the administration of our election 
laws. I submit that this is a cruel and 
evil thing that you are about to do. 

Obviously the sponsors of this legisla- 
tion want to punish the people of the 
South. The sponsors are professionals. 
They want to stir up strife and arouse 
people and start on a pathway which 
might very well lead to violence and 
bloodshed. Iamcertain that the Negroes 
of the district which I represent know me 
and trust me and vote for me, and I do 
not believe that they want the gentleman 
from New York or those who side with 
him in this effort or anyone else from 
any other section of this great Republic 
to write my record in this House for me 
nor to come into our district to champion 
the cause of the Negro. Our election 
laws apply uniformly to men of all races 
and religious persuasions and those who 
administer our laws are reasonable, fair, 
and just, and tolerant. 

I have no racial prejudices. Among 
my friends are men and women of many 
races. From childhood I have cherished 
the friendship of Negroes, of Jews, of 
Catholics, of Greeks, and of Italians and 
people whose ancestors came from many 
far distant places of the world. Over a 
period of 40 years, as a member of the 
Bar, I have defended Negroes, in both 
criminal and civil courts, and many times 
without compensation or reward, other 
than the compensation which comes from 
unselfish services rendered in a just 
cause. I urge you to leave us alone. The 
arguments against this legislation have 
been clear, cogent, and convincing to all 
men with open minds, but unfortunately, 
many of you do not have open minds nor 
even are your hearts open to conviction. 
I make this last appeal to you to open 
your hearts, your minds, and your con- 
sciences and to vote your honest convic- 
tions. The rights of all of our citizens in 
North Carolina are guaranteed by the 
organic law of the State and by the or- 
ganic law of our Republic and with uni- 
formity and integrity they are admin- 
istering their dignity and great impar- 
tiality. We do not need troublemakers 
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and rabblerousers to help us in the 
administration of our election laws, 

Neither do we need the advice of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone who has 
listened to this debate must surely won- 
der who is the true friend of the Negro, 
Is his friend the agitator who has in. 
flamed the Nation with racial hatred ang 
distrust? Or, are his friends the white 
people of the South among whom he has 
found understanding and sympathy, and 
where the colored people who were trans- 
ported to this Nation have shown the 
greatest progress in the shortest time 
of any race of people in all history? 

The colored people learned from us 
about the true God that reigns in Heaven. 
Among us they learned our language, a 
code of ethics and morals, and their most 
noble aspirations of racial integrity grew 
up among us. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder who are the 
true friends of the Negro people in this 
House, as we stand embattled and em- 
bittered. 

Does it occur to those of you, who 
would press a crown of thorns down 
upon the Southland, that you but repeat 
a sorry, tragic, and suffering page of our 
history? 

The friendship and mutual trust of the 
white man and Negro in the South, even 
in times of slavery, is one of the phe- 
nomenon of all history. 

Where is there ever any reason for 
racial hate in the South, except as others 
piant it there? When has this ever oc- 
curred except when people, with diverse 
motives, come among us to kindle it and 
to inflame it? 

There is not a more beautiful story in 
all the annals of history than the devo- 
tion of the southern Negro, even in the 
dark days of the War Between the States. 
The southern white men, going off to war, 
left their wives and children in the care 
of their slaves. 

This was a trust never once violated. 
In the heat of war, agents behind the 
lines sought to arouse passions among 
the colored people, to lead them to revolt 
and to arise against the white people of 
the South. Probably this world never 
again will witness such purity of devo- 
tion as the colored people displayed in 
these strained and trying circumstances. 
Not once in all the records of the years 
of the War Between the States is one 
instance recorded, not one, where a col- 
ored man betrayed the helpless white 
women and children left in his care. 

When the blood of that great war 
stopped flowing there was a friendship 
between the former masters and former 
slaves as probably never has existed else- 
where between peoples of different racial 
origin. 

But the predecessors to our present- 
day agitators and hatemongers did not 
want it that way. 

The carpetbaggers, under the protec- 
tion of martial law and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, swarmed into the South. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau, by policies made in 
Washington, created a reign of hate in 
the South. It sought to bring the col- 
ored man in dominance over the white 
man. It taxed away the property of 
white citizens. It drove white men out 
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of our State legislatures and brought in 
colored men to occupy their seats. 

The hatred and distrust thus inflamed 
was, I submit, the greatest sin ever com- 
mitted against the colored people of this 
Nation. The cause of his progress, 
which could come only of friendship and 
mutual efforts of the native white peo- 
ple, was slowed down for decades. 

Not until the strangers left the South- 
land did the Negroes begin to make prog- 
ress through their new-found freedom. 

Now, today, I say to you this body is 
about to repeat one of the darkest pages 
in all our history. Are you to sit today 
as a Reconstruction Congress reenacting 
its measures and laws of hatred? Are 
you again to create and sanction distrust 
and hatred in the Southland? Will you 
set back the progress of the colored race 
in this country for more decades? Will 
you destroy the friendship of the white 
people and the colored people in the 
South which from the end of the Recon- 
struction era to very recent years has 
maintained a solid base under the great 
progress of the colored people of 
America? 

In presenting this question I want to 
quote from a letter published several 
years ago in the Christian Science 
Monitor. It was written, according to a 
note accompanying it in the Monitor, by 
a Negro minister, the Reverend J. A. 
Brodie, of Montgomery, Ala. This letter 
reads in part as follows: 

It should ever be remembered that dur- 
ing the period of the War Between the 
States, southern white men left their wives 
and children in care and under the protec- 
tion of their slaves and without thought of 
any betrayal of that trust, and that trust 
was not betrayed. * * * 

There is a close tie between the southern 
white man and the southern Negro that only 
they can understand. There are no two 
races that can live together and understand 
each other like the Negro and the southern 
white man. There is no Negro born in the 
South that wants to live apart from our 
white friends and there is no Negro born in 
the South that wants “social equalities.” 
We teach the Negro boy and girl that racial 
integrity is best attained by racial purity 
and solidarity, and that the South is the 
home of the Negro, and that the only friends 
of the Negro is the southern white 
men, * * * 

The southern white man is noted for his 
generosity, his hospitality, and for his ad- 
herence to customs. Among the outstand- 
ing things that he has always done is to feel 
& great responsibility for the southern Negro, 
and the Negro is 100 percent American. We 
are willing to die side by side with the Amer- 
ican white man for democracy. 


Mr. Chairman, you look upon an em- 
battled group of men in this House to- 
day. They are fighting for their native 
and beloved Southland. They are fight- 
ing for a friendly and prosperous future 
for the white man and the Negro alike, 
in the Southland. They are fighting 
here for this Nation that they love and 
cherish. 

I remind you, Mr. Chairman, that this 
Same group of men from the South, or 
their predecessors from the districts they 
represent, stood together and fought to- 
gether in this House 19 years ago. 
This Nation then was in grave peril. 
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The occasion then was the extension 
of the Draft Act. The time was just 
4 months before Japanese bombs rained 
upon Pearl Harbor. The cry in the 
country, unaccustomed to such danger, 
was to get the boys out of the Army— 
get them back home. It took courage 
then to vote to continue the draft. It 
took real courage. 

The date was August 12, 1941. 

The vote was taken. The Draft Act 
won by a margin of one single vote. 
Had this vote failed America would have 
been virtually defenseless in the face of 
war. 

But these men who are fighting here 
today were fighting then. And when 
that crucial vote was cast on August 12, 
1941, these Members from the 12 South- 
ern States voted 102 strong to maintain 
the draft and to keep our Army strong in 
the presence of the danger then in being. 
Only 6 men from the 12 States voted 
“Nay.” 

I recite this, Mr. Chairman, to point 
out to this body that in our Southland 
you have people who are intensely Amer- 
ican, and we are not ashamed of patriot- 
ism, or even to be emotional in the love 
we hold for the South and for this 
Nation. 

I quote here an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
shortly after that fateful day of August 
12, 1941: 

The South’s viewpoint of world affairs is 
possibly more enlightened than that of 
many equal areas in the North. Its popu- 
lation is largely native to the soil, its blood- 
strains are few and its reactions to the 
coming of World War II was instant and 
never in doubt. Resistence to tyrants came 
naturally to men of southern upbringing, 
and willingness to fight for liberty and 
against aggression has been part of their 
history since the landing in Jamestown. 
There are few isolationists among southern 
statesmen, and they, for the most part, are 
considered alien to their heritage and are 
held in considerable disesteem. 

The recent record of the South in world 
affairs is inspiring. Lend-lease would have 
been beaten in Congress but for the southern 
votes. When the first year of the first draft 
expired, 4 months before Pearl Harbor, it 
was southern Members of Congress who in- 
sured its extension. When, by one vote, 
Congress decided not to send all the soldiers 
home, it was the South that turned the 
scale. Representatives of 12 Southern 
States cast 102 votes in favor of extending 
the draft and only 6 votes against it. 

The far-sighted view of affairs across the 
oceans, illustrated by these statesmen-like 
steps in time of world crisis, is the more 
remarkable when it is remembered what 
might have been the South’s natural pre- 
occupation with its growing interest in for- 
eign markets, and particularly in export of 
cotton and tobacco. It is reassuring to find 
that older parts of the United States, un- 
disturbed by economic changes and the ter- 
rific ordeal of civil war, maintain their 
patriotism and that it responds instantly to 
challenge. 


The roll will soon be called, the record 
will soon be made, and the great harm 
will soon be done. In denouncing this 
legislative proposal I shall not become 
intemperate in my zeal. Nothing you 
may do here will substantially change 
the attitude of the people of the great 
congressional district which I have tried 
to the best of my ability to represent 


during my entire service in Congress. 
Most of the Members of this House know 
very little about the problems of the 
South and, unfortunately, appear to be 
unwilling to learn anything about the 
many problems that now perplex us. I 
extend to you a cordial invitation to visit 
my district and my State and to meét 
the people of all races who live there in 
peace together. I shall be glad to intro- 
duce you to Negro friends of mine in 
all walks of life, in all professions and 
vocations and avocations, to the end that 
you might know and understand our sit- 
uation and the friendly relationship 
which exists among the people of all 
races. I urge you to vote against the 
pending proposal and to leave us alone. 

Qualifications to vote in North Caro- 
lina are very simple and general. They 
are as follows (Supp. 163-25; const. art. 
VI 4): 

Age: 21 years (163-24). 

Citizenship: Must be U.S. citizen. 

Residence: 1 year in State, 30 days in 
precinct, ward, or election district. 

Literacy: Must be able to read and 
write any section of the Constitution in 
English, except that this shall not be re= 
quired of persons already registered be- 
fore effective date of this act (Supp. 163- 
28, Stats. 163-40). 

Only the following persons are dis- 
qualified to vote (163-24): 

First. Idiots and lunatics. 

Second. Persons who have been con- 
victed or confessed their guilt in open 
court upon indictment of any crime the 
punishment of which is or may here- 
after be imprisonment in the State’s 
prison unless such person shall have 
been restored to citizenship in the man- 
ner prescribed by law. 

I repeat that no citizen is discrimi- 
nated against because of race or color. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey! has expired. 4 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FiyntT: On 
page 1, after line 4, strike out line 5 and all 
of title I down through and including line 
2 on page 3. 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would have the effect of 
striking out title I of the bill. As near 
as I can tell, it would accomplish the 
desired effect of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio which was 
ruled out of order, and the amendment 
offered a few minutes ago by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, which was likewise 
ruled out of order. 

Title I, like many other portions of this 
bill, is a decision-setting provision of a 
bill pending in the Congress. It would 
give greater dignity to one form of court 
decision than it does to all other court 
decisions handed down by a district 
court, a circuit court of appeals or the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
short, it would give greater dignity to one 
closely restricted type of court order and 
court decree than for every other court 
decree and order in the entire Federal 
judiciary system. 

The report on the bill, Report No. 
956, which accompanies H.R. 8601, is 
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clear. It defines the sections of chapter 
73, as follows: 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 
Chapter 73. Obstruction of justice 

Sec. 
1501. 
1502. 
1503. 


Assault on process server. 

Resistance to extradition agent. 

Influencing or injuring officer, juror, 
or witness generally. 

Influencing juror by writing. 

Influencing or injuring witness before 
agencies and committees. 

Theft or alteration of record or proc- 
ess; false bail. 

Picketing or parading. 

Recording, listening to, or observing 
proceedings of grand or petit juries 
while deliberating or voting. 

Obstruction of certain court orders. 


1504. 
1505. 


1506. 


1507. 
1508. 


1509. 


At no point does any section of chap- 
ter 73—from section 1501 through sec- 
tion 1508—seek to single out any type 
or group of court orders and confer 
upon that type or group a greater dig- 
nity than to all other court orders. Yet 
this title I would do just that. And the 
precedent it sets is utterly dangerous. 

It is no longer possible to appeal to 
reason; it is impossible to appeal to sub- 
stantive law whenever this subject comes 
up for deliberation either in the Congress 
of the United States or in any court of 
competent jurisdiction in America. 

Mr. Chairman, this section alone is 
discriminatory by its very language. It 
seeks to give a higher form of court 
interpretation to one group of cases than 
to another; it seeks to give a higher 
degree of weight to school segregation 
cases than to any other. 

I challenge, if I may, any member of 
this Committee to point out why it is 
necessary for this particular class to be 
singled out in this legislation. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. I wonder if the 
gentleman ever heard of Little Rock, 
Ark., or of massive resistance to the law 
in Virginia and many other deprivations 
of constitutional rights in the South. 

Mr. FLYNT. As the gentleman well 
knows, I have heard of it. I doubt if 
there are many of the 170 million-odd 
Americans who have not heard of it; 
and I say the gentleman with the very 
attitude he has taken on this bill, the 
very attitude that he takes on the 
amendment is what has brought about 
Little Rock, massive resistance, and 
other turmoil and strife. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FLYNT. Ivyield. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. The gentleman 
challenged any Member of the Commit- 
tee to tell him why this title was neces- 
sary. I think I have answered the gen- 
tleman honestly and adequately. 

Mr. FLYNT. I think the gentleman 
has not answered, either honestly or 
adequately. As a matter of fact, I renew 
my challenge to the gentleman or any- 
one else to show that the conditions 
that brought about Little Rock and the 
other instances to which the gentleman 
referred and the incidents themselves 
have not brought about the greatest con- 
dition of strife, disharmony, and turmoil, 
and one which can break down the very 
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foundations of the constitutional struc- 
ture of government under which we live, 
which we honor and which we cherish. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman, as I 
understood him, said that his amend- 
ment would have the same effect as the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. On the con- 
trary, I think it would have a much 
broader effect. His amendment would 
have brought about an extension of this 
declared action in respect to court ac- 
tions clear across the board. The gentle- 
man’s amendment has the effect of doing 
away with the first section, hence re- 
moving entirely the deterrent to the ob- 
struction of court orders. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. ForreEsTER]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
can tell you what these particular pro- 
visions relating to'court orders are for: 
They are for the purpose of punishing 
everybody, even children so far as we 
in the South are concerned. The lan- 
guage on page 2, lines 20 through 23, are 
indicative. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] stated he wanted this legisla- 
tion to deal with Kasper. Now, if the 
gentleman will listen to me, I will tell 
him how to get rid of Kasper. Keep 
him up there in Brooklyn. I think that 
is where he came from in the first place; 
he is not from the South. You do not 
need this to put Kasper in jail; Kasper 
has been in jail repeatedly. If he is out 
of jail it is a very uncommon occurrence 
in his life. I expect Kasper is wonder- 
ing if he is ever going to get out of jail. 
The truth is, Kasper has served more 
time for the violation or alleged viola- 
tion of court orders than some defend- 
ants have served for, the crime of rape. 
You might just as well admit it because 
I am telling you the truth. If you get 
this bill you will find that it stipulates 
that you cannot punish a child provided 
the child is subject to discipline at school, 
but if he or she is not a student in 
school then you can bring them 
into court. 

No wonder Mr. Gould said in the Eve- 
ning Star that you had first- and sec- 
ond-class court orders. This is a sec- 
ond-class court order. This is a court 
order that you would put upon my peo- 
ple. You would not dare to make other 
defendants subject to the rule that you 
would put upon the men, women, and 
children of the South. 

You would not do it. The most power- 
ful law in this country today is not the 
Constitution; it is the law of force. You 
people have the force, you people have 
the strength but, Mr. Chairman, we have 
right on our side, and we are not apolo- 
gizing for the stand we have taken. 

Let me tell you something else. It is 
mighty strange to me; the Attorney Gen- 
eral said in 1957 that he did not want 
any criminal prosecutions legislation be- 
cause he said southern juries would not 
convict. Now, here he is in 1959, after 
he has got his criminal and civil con- 
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tempt of court orders, and after he has 
put a stipulation in there to give us bar. 
gain prices, if we would not ask for g 
jury and come up and plead guilty. 

I will tell you another thing. Over on 
the other side they passed similar legis. 
lation, but they put labor unions and al] 
other people into this legislation. Do 
you know what happened there? They 
struck the whole provision. Future 
generations are going to inquire and 
ask you why is it, just why is it, that you 
would visit upon my people or any peo. 
ple something that you would not put 
upon other people? 

I doubt seriously that you are going to 
have any more trouble down there so far 
as intervention on court orders is con- 
cerned. We all understand, we know 
about the bayonet, we know about the 
second-class citizenship. I will tell you 
we know the die is cast, but nevertheless 
we are proud of the position we take and 
we stay with them unashamed and un- 
afraid, and we are confident that future 
events will sustain them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
CELLER]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER’s 
time was yielded to Mr. Roaers of Colo- 
rado.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we should have a little 
clarification of title I. It is not set out 
for the purpose of punishing a child, or 
children. It was requested by the At- 
torney General of the United States for 
the purpose of enforcing court orders 
that had been entered as the result of 
the desegregation orders of the respec- 
tive Federal courts. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. What does the 
section mean: 

This section shall not apply to any officer 
or employee of a school if such act is done 
pursuant to the direction of or is subject 
to disciplinary action by an officer of said 
school. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
means just exactly what it says. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes; it does. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let me an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. It means 
this: If the superintendent of schools or 
someone under his supervision is in- 
structed to do something by him they 
would not be in contempt of court. That 
is all it means. This is for the purpose 
of getting at those who choose to vio- 
late a court order that has been entered 
on desegregation, nothing more and 
nothing less. The question of Mr. Kas- 
per was discussed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and he said this title was not nec- 
essary to punish him. If the gentleman 
will recall, Mr. Kasper was made a party 
to the suit and under that he was brought 
into contempt of court. 

It is not necessary to have this part 
of the bill apply to him. 

The only object and purpose of this 
title is to punish those that have violat- 
ed a court order in a desegregation case. 
I might point out that this constitutes 
a crime which is subject to jury trial 


Chairman, 


That 
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like any other contempt of court pro- 


ceeding. The object and purpose of this 
is to extend the contempt of court to 
only one segment, the desegregated court 
order, and for that reason I believe that 
the amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLIS]. , h 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 

e it. 
= WILLIS. I had hoped to be heard 
for 5 minutes later, but is this time being 
allocated? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been 
fixed and the gentleman’s name is on 
the list of those to be recognized. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Did we not dispose of 
the pending amendment, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. There is an 
amendment pending. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
about to complete debate and, frankly, 
I simply want to make some general re- 
marks at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the debates 
have proceeded on a very high plane. 
Many constitutional provisions were 
quoted and sometimes misquoted. I 
might have been guilty myself in that 
regard. At one point, I think, yesterday, 
if I may proceed in a light vein, when 
there was an obvious attempt to apply 
one particulay constitutional amendment 
when that was inappropriate, I jotted 
down a few words which were associated 
with certain constitutional amendments 
when I was at law school, because there 
were some very critical and technical 
professors who would flunk you if you 
knew your subject but cited the wrong 
number of an amendment in support of 
your thoughts. And those were the 
words I associated with particular con- 
stitutional amendments that I jotted 
down during my law school days. 

For instance, I, of course, associate the 
first 10 amendments with the Bill of 
Rights. The Supreme Court in the case 
of Chisholm against Georgia said that 
a State could be sued without its con- 
sent. Well, that resulted in the 11th 
amendment. Then, as the result of the 
election of 1800, we were almost stuck 
with Burr instead of Jefferson as Presi- 
dent because of a fluke in the Consti- 
tution, and that brought about, the 12th 
amendment. Amendments 13, 14, and 15 
are easily associated with the Civil War. 
The 16th amendment permits Congress 
to impose an income tax. The 17th 
amendment says that the Senators must 
be elected by the people and not by the 
legislators of the State. 

The 18th amendment had to do with 
prohibition. The 19th permitted those of 
the female sex to vote. The 20th did 
away with lameduck sessions of the 
Congress. The 21st repealed the prohibi- 
tion amendment. The 22d said that two 
terms were enough for any man to serve 
aS President. 

Over the years, in order not be be con- 
fused, here are the words that I always 
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keep in mind: Bill of Rights; State law- 
suits; Aaron Burr; Civil War. 
Then the next quartet easily bring to 
mind—taxes, Senators, wine, and women. 
And the final trio easily mean—elimi- 
nate the lameduck, give us move liquor, 


‘but no more Roosevelts. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I cheerfully yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to say for the 
members of my committee that I know of 
no man in this House more kindly, more 
benign, more sagacious than is the gen- 
tleman who is now on his feet in the well 
of the House, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. WILLIS]. We, the mem- 
bers of the committee, have a genuine 
and affectionate regard for him. He 
has always been painstaking and pa- 
tient and most tolerant, even at times 
when we might have been in dis- 
agreement with him. He is, indeed, a 
tower of strength not only to me as 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, but a tower of strength to all 
of our Members. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am on my feet, 
I should like also to compliment the 
Chairman of this Committee of the 
Whole, the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, for the efficient, 
wise, and careful way in which he has 
presided over the destinies of this 
House while we were considering this 
very complex bill. While his decisions 
have not always favored my point of view 
I must acknowledge his evenhanded 
justice. It is always a pleasure to serve 
with him. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York. I ex- 
press the same regard for him and 
especially for my good friend the genitle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. I 
would add only this, that if we could com- 
bine our strengths now and then in this 
area of our constitutional provisions, 
probably the country would be better off. 
But who am I to tell? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, also I 
want to say that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH] has been of very, 
very great help in connection with not 
only the writing of the provisions of this 
bill and sponsoring the bill, but en- 
deavoring to get the bill through the 
subcommittee, the full committee, and 
through the House, as I am sure it will 
go. I want to testify likewise that with- 
out his patient endeavors and his help 
I do not think I could have piloted this 
bill through the House. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to address myself to an important 
feature of the voting referee proposal as 
a matter of legislative history. I refer 
to the provision under which the court 
could authorize any person or persons to 
attend at any time and place for holding 
any election at which any person named 
in the court’s original or supplementary 
decree is entitled to vote and report to 
the court whether any such person had 
been denied the right to vote and wheth- 
er any vote cast by any such person had 
not been properly counted. 
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This language appeared on page 3, 
lines 13 through 24, of the bill H.R. 10035. 
And language along the same line ap- 
peared at page 5, lines 6 through 14, of 
the bill H.R. 10625; and on page 5, from 
line 9 through 13, of the bill H.R. 11160. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] and I discussed this and other 
provisions with the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle. We pointed out that 
this provision was unprecedented, dan- 
gerous, and inflammatory, and that if a 
person with a voting certificate were 
denied the right to vote and/or that his 
vote was not properly counted, the proper 
remedy would be a contempt citation. 
We stated that, of course, we would move 
to strike this language or any similar 
language from the bill and expresset 
the hope that our amendment along this 
line would be accepted. Without im- 
pugning the motives of anyone or read- 
ing anyone’s mind, I say without hesita- 
tion that, at least, Judge SmItTH and I 
received the impression that our amend- 
ment would either be agreed to cr cer- 
tainly not seriously challenged, and sub- 
sequent events confirm our impression. 

On Tuesday, March 15, 1960, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCULLocH} 
oifered an amended version of the bill 
H.R. 11160, intending to delete the pro- 
vision above referred to. This amend- 
ment appears at page 5655 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD of that date. I call 
attention to the following colloquies ap- 
pearing at page 5657 of that CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. CELLER. Having been reminded that 
H.R. 11160 contains the verbiage of the 
gentleman’s amendment, do I understand 
the gentleman has stricken out on page 5 
lines 9 to 13, inclusive? 

Mr. McCuttocH. That is correct. That 
material changes the bill and takes away 
from the referee the authority in a field and 
in a manner which has been objected to, so 
seriously, by our distinguished colleagues, 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. WILLIS) 
and the gentleman from VIRGINIA (Mr. 
SMITH). 

Mr. CELLER. The court, of course, has in- 
herent power, but you have by striking out 
that language which was originally in the 
bill given something in the nature of an 
admonition to the court that might have 
the effect of curbing that power so that the 
court—and I say this for the edification of 
those who might oppose this amendment— 
would not actually have the voting referee 
substituted for the State official in the actual 
counting of the ballots. 

Mr. McCuttocnu. That is right, but I want 
to make the record unmistakably clear. It 
is my intent to lessen the authority that is 
inherent in courts of equity to effectuate 
their decrees by whatever manner is in- 
herent in the Anglo-Saxon system of juris- 
prudence. 


I want to say that that was my under- 
standing and the understanding of the 
opponents of this entire bill, including 
Judge SMITH, of the effect of the deletion 
of the language. 

In reading the amendment, however, 
the Clerk, nevertheless, read the lan- 
guage intended to be deleted, but both 
the minority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana {[Mr. HALLEcK], and the ranking 
minority member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. McCuttocn], insisted that it 
was the intent to delete the language. 
It was then that the chairman of the 
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Judiciary Committee, in light of the 
parliamentary situation, offered a sub- 
stitute to the McCulloch amendment 
and this substitute definitely does not 
contain the general provision under dis- 
cussion. It is clear beyond peradven- 
ture of doubt, therefore, that the pro- 
ponents of this bill on both sides of the 
aisle agreed to remove and did remove 
this obnoxious provision without the 
necessity of our having to introduce 
an amendment to accomplish the same 
thing. 

Then an amendment was offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan I[Mr. 
O’Haral] which appears on page 5755 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of March 16, 
1960. It will be seen at page 5767 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of that date that 
the debate on the O’Hara amendment 
was limited, and ended at a quarter after 
3 o’clock, and the very few Members 
standing and desiring to talk on the 
amendment, as distinguished from those 
who wished to extend their remarks, 
were limited to 3 minutes. The O’Hara 
amendment had not been passed around 
generally and it was only after debate 
was limited that most Members, in- 
cluding myself, had an opportunity to 
study it. And it was during this 
limited time of about 15 minutes that 
an effort was made to develop legisla- 
tive intention with respect to the O’Hara 
amendment. This appears at pages 
5767 and 5768 of the Recorp of Wednes- 
day, March 16, 1960. Many of us were 
shocked beyond words at this develop- 
ment and our inability to offer cor- 
rective amendments if necessary. I 
raised the issue as to whether or not the 
purpose of the amendment was to re- 
store the deleted language above re- 
ferred to and in the heat of debate I, 
frankly, went further and on reflection 
thought that my remarks might be con- 
strued as raising motives of Members. 
I deleted that particular part of my re- 
marks, which I had only 3!4 minutes to 
express, first, because I never engage in 
personalities, and second, because I have 
such high regard for the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocH] and complete 
faith in his word. At this point my 
good friend from Ohio [Mr. McCULLocH] 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to say that 
which is known to all the good lawyers on 
the committee, that since there was first a 
court of chancery in England, a court of 
conscience, if you please, and ever since we 
have had a court of equity or chancery in 
America, that court has had the inherent 
power to do all things necessary to make 
effective its orders and decrees. Even with- 
out the language which has so disgusted my 
good friend and prominent lawyer, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, the authority would 
have been there nonetheless. However, Mr. 
Chairman, I was ready, willing, and anxious 
to request my very good friend from Lou- 
isiana to strike out the major part of the 
language to which he referred in H.R. 10625, 
for the very reason which I suggest. We 
have been marching up the hill and we have 
been marching down again. I for one in 
the final analysis would be satisfied to de- 
pend upon the inherent authority of the 
court, if that be necessary. 


In view of that statement, I did not 
offer language indicating that the effect 
of the O'Hara amendment was to restore 
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the provision I am discussing. To be 
sure, my good friend from Ohio states 
that under general equity powers the 
court would have the authority to send 
Federal agents at the polls to see that 
votes are voted and counted. But again, 
for the sake of legislative history, I say 
that I and the other opponents of this 
bill simply do not agree and that from 
our point of view the provision under 
discussion is out forever and that the 
court has no authority to send Federal 
agents to the polls to see that votes are 
voted and counted. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
doubtless many are somewhat confused 
by all the sound and maneuvers which 
have accompanied the civil rights debate 
in the Congress this month. 

Yet the debate in essence is simple 
enough. It deals with a question basic 
to democracy—the right to vote. Now, 
it seems to me that anyone who tries to 
prevent a certain group of citizens from 
exercising this basic right is taking an 
essentially indefensible position. 

On the various amendments to the 
civil rights bill I have voted for strong 
measures and against crippling provi- 
sions. You cannot compromise the right 
to vote. 

The bill we are about to pass today in 
the House is by no means an ideal bill, 
but I believe it will goa long way toward 
assuring that every citizen will have the 
opportunity to vote. 

Some people ask, Why the fuss? After 
all, they argue, the people who cannot 
vote do not really mind—they are con- 
tent with their way of life. Yet many of 
these so-called contented people have 
participated in countless sitdown strikes 
and boycotts. It is evident that the pa- 
tience of the Negro is being tried as the 
years pass and his status in some areas 
remains unchanged. In a month the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision 
will be 6 years old; in a few years the 
Civil War will be 100 years old. 

It is, of course, true that race rela- 
tions are progressing in some areas. But 
in many cases—including some involving 
our own organizations and locales in the 
North—there is resistance and defiance 
rather than gradual and orderly deseg- 
regation. I heartily agree with President 
Eisenhower that there ought to be bi- 
racial councils in every city. The point 
is that few such councils exist, and we 
in the Federal Government, therefore, 
must step into that area where local and 
State governments have failed. 

We are seeing today in the tragic and 
bloody spectacle of South Africa what 
can happen when people are denied basic 
human rights. 

Let us give President Eiscnhower a 
strong, meaningful bill before he goes 
to the important summit conference 
next month. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very proud of 
the dignified and able manner in which 
leaders of the House debate have con- 
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ducted themselves, notably these distin. 
guished gentlemen: Mr. CeELLer, of New 
York; Mr. McCuttocn, of Ohio; ang 
Mr. WILLIs, of Louisiana. In close to 
four decades of service on Capitol Hil) 
I do not recall a finer performance as 
a Chairman of the Committce of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
than that turned in by the very able gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Wat- 
TER]. He has always sought to be fair 
and right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog. 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. KASTENMEIER |]. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
we have all read these past few days of 
the horrifying attacks upon unarmed 
crowds of Africans by white policemen 
in the Union of South Africa, and of the 
bloody results in at least 60 deaths. 

Inevitably, many of us have thought 
of the appropriate attempts by Ameri- 
can Negroes in the past month to use 
their constitutional rights of free speech 
and assembly to protest against unjust 
public and private racial discrimination. 
We also have recalled the warnings—or 
what purported to be warnings—by 
some Members of this and the other 
body that if these demonstrations con- 
tinued there might be bloodshed in the 
American South. And we have further 
remembered that in fact, the police 
power of some cities has been used not 
to protect but to prevent the free exer- 
cise of the right of peaceful protest, 
even when asserted on a public street. 

In the American past, as we all know, 
mass violence between races has some- 
times occurred in one or another section 
of the country. Happily, the time since 
one of the outbreaks has occurred has 
grown steadily greater, and there has 
been reason to hope such occurrences 
are behind us. But one crucial lesson 
can be learned from the fact that in the 
origins of such violence there was one 
common factor. In every case, it was 
not absolutely clear that the Govern- 
ment, and especially the police, were 
committed to the administration of even- 
handed justice to all persons, regardless 
of race. 

With this group of circumstances in 
mind, I feel it necessary solemnly to re- 
mind my colleagues that in the United 
States of America, a different idea of the 
function of the policeman obtains from 
that in the Union of South Africa. Here 
our historic belief and our permanent 
intention is that the policeman protects 
the right to peaceful protest, he does 
not repress it. Here our tradition and 
our goal is that the policeman, far from 
being the arm of repression of one race, 
is the enforcer of even-handed justice, 
regardless of race. And here citizens of 
every section of this Nation and of every 
race will be watching carefully to see that 
these functions of an American police- 
man are well understood and practiced 
in all our cities. 

Mr. MCSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendment. Title I is un- 
. Present law will take care 
of the problem complained of. The gen- 
esis for title I is found in the jury tam- 
statute. I refer to title 18, United 
States Code, section 1503, which, among 
other things, makes it a crime to influ- 
ence or intimidate a witness or a juror 
or @ list of other parties. The statute 
also makes it a crime to influence, ob- 
struct, or impede the due administration 
of justice. The fine is not more than 
$5,000 and the imprisonment is not more 
than 5 years, or both. This statute mak- 
ing it a crime to impede the due admin- 
istration of justice uses similar language 
as is found in title I. 

The majority in the committee report 
claim that this law presently on the 
books may not suffice to prosecut mob 
leaders; therefore it is necessary to re- 
sort to title I. It is claimed that this 
statute has been a subject of narrow 
interpretation by the courts. 

Why then, may I ask, was it not pro- 
posed that the old law be amended and 
broadened to take care of the situation, 
as is usually the case with statutory re- 
vision? 

Why should a new law be drawn which 
would be limited to only the segrezation 
cases? Certainly the obstruction of jus- 
tice in one instance is as intolerable as 
itisin another. The obstruction of jus- 
tic is intolerable wherever found; it 
should not be permitted. Who knows 
where and when and in what type of 
case obstruction might crop up? If 
there is a need for this law in the seg- 
regation cases, certainly the law would 
apply generally to all types of decisions, 
just as does the present law which pro- 
ponents say is insufiicient to do the job. 

In trying to protect the rights of cer- 
tain citizens under the Constitution, as 
proponents say, they are neglecting an- 
other theme which runs true through- 
out our Constitution, and that is that 
all individuals shall stand equal before 
the bar of justice. Citizens have a right 
to expect that when Congress acts it will 
do so impartially and justly and fairly 
to all citizens. There should be no sec- 
Ond-class court orders, judgments, or 
decrees. 

This title should be generally opera- 
tive. It should apply to all court orders, 
judgments, and decrees. If it does, it 
should satisfy civil rights proponents, 
who certainly should not want segrega- 
tion case decisions to discriminate or 
be given special favor. I am sure that 
the fact that the application of the pro- 
posed title I would be operative in only 
one section of the country is not the basis 
for it, for certainly civil rights adocates 
are fairminded. They base their ad- 
vocacy on the spirit of fairness and lack 
of discrimination—on equality, if you 
please. Let us have this law operate 
fairly and with equality on all types of 
court orders. 

The present amendment would strike 
all of title I, in view of the fact that the 
Lausche amendment to make title I 
generally operative, was held to be sub- 
ject to a point of order as not being 
germane. The elimination of title I is 
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necessary to prevent a miscarriage of 
justice and I hope that it will carry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCUwULLOocH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my able chairman, the gentleman 
from New York, and my very good friend, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wiis] for their kind statements. 

I have served on no other major legis- 
lative committee since I have been in the 

Touse. From the first day that I arrived 
there was always time for me and for 
the other junior members of that com- 
mittee to be heard. The chairman has 
never violated an agreement he has 
made. It is a pleasure to work with 
him and with the members of that great 
committee regardless of the subject upon 
which we work. 

One further word about the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Ep WiLuis. There are 
some able constitutional lawyers in this 
House, but there are none more able than 


Ep WILLIS. 

Mr. Chairman, I must oppose the 
amendment offcred by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Fitynt]. The sec- 


tion or the title in question is not a 
punitive section or a punitive title. It 
was proposed to the House by reason of 
the conditions which happened, about 
which we are all so sorry. tudents of 
constitutional law are in agreement that 
there is grave doubt of the authority of 
the Feceral authorities to deal with con- 
ditions which were experienced there and 
which brought so much regret to so 
many. In view of that fact this title was 
proposed to the House and to the Con- 
gress. 

It should be remembered always that 
people will not be punished under this 
section until there is a valid, unreversed 
court order or decree issued and out- 
standing at the time, and until in addi- 
tion thereto there is a willful interference 
with that court order or decree. 

In view of those facts, and in view of 
the fact that any person charged with the 
violation of this title of the bill will 
have his day in court in accordance with 
the accepted practice and procedure of 
our jurisprudence, there just is no chance 
for an innocent person to be convicted, 
or, certainly no more chance than there 
is for an innocent person to be charged 
and convicted of any other alleged of- 
fense. 

I have said on one other occasion that 
the matter under consideration went to 
the heart of the matter before us. I 
think title I of this act goes to the very 
heart of the matter that we have been 
debating for 2 weeks in the House. 

Not to take further time of the Com- 
mittee, which has been so patient, I want 
to say the amendment should be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia | Mr. FityntT}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 


page 2, line 13, insert after the period on line 
13 the following: “Provided, That the term 
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‘public school’ shall be construed to mean a 
school supported by general taxation, open 
to all of suitable age and attainments, free 
of expense, and under control of agents ap- 
pointed by the voters.” 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize there are others who have 
amendments they would like to offer so 
I will try to be as brief as possible out 
of consideration for them, with the hope 
that everyone will have an opportunity 
to proceed with their amendments. 

My purpose in presenting this amend- 
ment is to try to correct what I deem to 
be an error made by the full committee 
when it failed to adopt a similar amend- 
ment which I proposed as we considered 
this bill in committee. I might, in fair- 
ness to my colleagues on the committee, 
say that originally the language of the 
bill which I would amend used the words 
“any school.” The full Judiciary Com- 
mittee did go along with me.to the ex- 
tent of inserting the word “public” be- 
fore the word “school.” 

The background for this amendment 
is as follows: 

According to “Words and Phrases’”— 
second series—page 814, the term “public 
school” is defined as follows: 

Public schools are as a general rule schools 
supported by general taxation open to all of 
suitable age and attainments, free of ex- 
pense and under the egntrol of agents ap- 
pointed by the voters. 


This is a very serious question. I 
might say to you who are interested in 
your parochial schools that this bill, as 
now written, in my judgment presents a 
great threat to the religiously controlled 
institutions. Such schools are operated 
in my own community by my own 
church, for example, the Methodist 
Church, and by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Baptist Church, and by 
the local Jewish synogogue which has a 
school of its own for the children of the 
Jewish faith. 

I do not believe any of you would want 
to leave anything out of this bill which 
would definitely and eternally clarify our 
thought that in no event shall the Fed- 
eral Government or any other govern- 
ment inject itself into the operation of 
the schools of churches and religious 
groups either through court decrees or 
otherwise. You say that that is a far- 
fetched sort of contention. But I say 
to you, it is not farfetched as you will 
see, if you will send over to the Library 
of Congress and ask them to send you 
the 127th volume of Pacific Reports and 
lock at page 1087 at the case of Okla- 
homa Railroad Company against St. Jo- 
seph’'s Parochial School. 

In that case the court held that the 
words “public schools of said city” in- 
clude the “public schools of said city 
whether maintained by the public by 
taxation or by private agencies for the 
public by private benevolence.” 

I know there are some who would very 
ouickly say it is unreasonable for any- 
one to think that any court would hold 
the words “public schools’ would mean a 
school operated by the parish of St. 
Joseph in Oklahoma City. However you 
may feel about it, if you will look at that 
report, and our colleague, the gentleman 
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from Oklahoma, Judge Morris, I am sure 
is familiar with it, you will see that that 
great court—and certainly the Okla- 
homa State Supreme Court is a splendid 
court—held just that. It was a case in- 
volving the transportation of students 
by the privately owned public bus sys- 
tem at reduced rates applied to parochial 
schools and the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court said that St. Joseph’s Parochial 
School was a public school for that pur- 
pose. So my amendment would merely 
spell out that ‘public schools” shall be 
construed to mean a school supported by 
general taxation, open to all of suitable 
age and attainment, free of expense and 
under the control of agents appointed by 
the voters. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope my 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield. 

Mr. RODINO. Does not the gentle- 
man admit, however, that a desegrega- 
tion order would not apply to a private 
or parochial school? 

Mr. WHITENER. I say that the gen- 
tleman apparently has not followed my 
line of reasoning. Had he done so, he 
would not make the statement he has 
just made. Had the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court felt that St. Joseph’s Parochial 
School was a private school and not a 
public school, they would never have 
done what they did in that case. The 
very thing which the gentleman points 
out is what I am trying to eradicate, and 
I know the gentleman would not hesi- 
tate to clarify that we did not mean 
parochial schools when we refer to public 
schools in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]! has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina |Mr. WHITENER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] is recognized. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
12, after line 7, add a new title and insert: 

“Citizens of the District of Columbia eli- 
gible to vote for delegates to national con- 
ventions to political parties shall here have 
the right to vote for President and Vice 
President of the United States in the same 
manner and on the same dates as elections 
for President and Vice President are held in 
the various States. 

“The Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall provide the facilities and sup- 
plies to carry out the provision of this title.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane; that it concerns rights 
to be granted to citizens of the District 
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of Columbia in connection with presiden- 
tial elections, which is a subject entirely 
separate and distinct from the general 
tenor and import and specific provisions 
of the bill itself. In any event, it is a 
constitutional amendment. 

Mr. BOW. Would the gentlemen re- 
serve his point of order? 

Mr. CELLER. I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
discuss the merits of the amendment 
and the point of order at the same time, 
and perhaps save some time. 

We have heard time after time during 
the debate on this bill that this is a 
voting bill. We have also heard it is a 
bill to protect constitutional rights. 
Now there are some rights that Members 
of this House have, under the Constitu- 
tion. They have the right to pass legis- 
lation for the District of Columbia. 

I call attention to article I, section 7, 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
which says that the Congress shall ex- 
ercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over the District of Col- 
umbia. 

So we do not need any constitutional 
amendment to do this. We already 
have the authority under section 1 of 
the Constitution for the Congress to 
grant this right to the people of the 
District of Columbia to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

Yesterday I wanted to offer an amend- 
ment to give the right to American sol- 
diers to vote in this country, but be- 
cause of the cutting off of time I had 
only 2!'5 minutes, and that was not 
enough to discuss the amendment, so 
I did not offer it. However, it is in the 
ReEcorD today. But it would seem to me 
that probably some people here are 
pleading guilty to the charge that has 
been made that this bill is for a certain 
segment and against a certain portion 
of this great country of ours. If you are 
not interested in permitting American 
soldiers to vote or these people who were 
born, raised, and lived in the District 
of Columbia the right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, it would seem 
to me that there might be some merit 
in the charges that we hear that this 
is sectional legislation; an attempt to 
put some onus upon certain people. 
Certainly from my knowledge, coming 
from where I do, from the north of 
Ohio, I have never seen anything from 
those Members from the South to prove 
to me that they are not among some of 
the finest Americans in the Congress of 
the United States. I would not make 
a charge against them. 

Now, are you going to be fair about this 
or are you not? You have the constitu- 
tional authority to pass this kind of 
legislation under article 1. You claim 
you want to give everybody the right to 
vote. ‘The Commissioners already are 
prepared for voting it, and you have the 
vote for delegates to the national con- 
ventions in the District of Columbia. 
You put this in your political platforms, 
the right to vote for delegates to the 
convention and to cast their vote for the 
man who will occupy the White House. 
Now, if you are going to permit them to 
vote for delegates to the national con- 
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ventions which selects candidates, why 
should they be denied the right to elect 
the candidates after they have been 
selected? 

A lot of people in this Chamber have 
been talking about the right of the 
people of the District of Columbia to 
vote, the right of everyone to vote. ft 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that here js 
the opportunity to give people who in the 
past have been denied the franchise 
good Americans, fine people, as I say, 
born and raised right here in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, who have never had 
a chance to vote. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iyield. 

Mr. CELLER. We have before our 
committee a constitutional amendment 
embodying the gentleman's proposal, 
Unfortunately, it is in a sort of bundle 
with two other constitutional amend- 
ments, which was passed by the other 
body. I will say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that it is my steadfast purpose to 
take some action on those three consti- 
tutional amendments and especially the 
one the gentleman is interested in. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman for 
that comment. Here is a fine time and 
place to do it. Withdraw your point of 
order and then there will be one amend- 
ment you can take out of your bundle. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I would be glad to do 
it, but the gentleman’s proposal is not 
a constitutional amendment. The gen- 
tleman proposes to do by statute that 
which I think we must do by a consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Mr. BOW. I again read from the 
Constitution of the United States that 
provision which gives the Congress the 
right to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases—all cases over the District. 
That would mean the right to vote—all 
cases for such District. So we have the 
right, the duty of the Congress. We do 
not have to go find some constitutional 
amendment to do this; here it is, you 
have the right now under paragraph 17 
of section 8 of article 1. Yesterday we 
denied the right to vote to another group 
of disfranchised people, and the least 
we can do is to give these people in the 
District of Columbia the right to vote. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Iam glad to welcome 
the gentleman as one of the sponsors of 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 
I would call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that there are 184 signatures 
on the petition which is at the Speaker’s 
desk; and it is there for the gentleman 
to sign. I invite the gentleman to sign 
the petition. 

Mr. BOW. Ido not yield further, Mr. 
Chairman, because the gentleman takes 
the wrong premise. He has said he wel- 
comes me to the home-rule club. I am 
asking for the right to vote for President 
and Vice President; I am not dealing 
with the subject of home rule; there- 
fore, I do not yield further to the gentle- 
man, 
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But, Mr. Chairman, we do have this 


unity. It is here today, and I say 
—_ question of whether the amend- 
ment is germane or not the Chair has 
held that this is a voting bill. This is 
amendment granting certain people 
the right to vote. We have the consti- 
tutional authority to pass such legisla- 
tion for the District of Columbia. I 
submit it is germane and I submit that it 
is in the best interest of all that we pass 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. CELLER. I do insist, Mr. Chair- 
man, on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The Chair feels that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio goes 
peyond the scope of the bill under con- 
sideration, the bill being confined en- 
tirely to deprivation of the right to vote 
because of race or color. For that rea- 
son the point of order is sustained. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy: On 
page 7, line 4, after “Sec. 307," insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 308. This title shall not be construed 
as indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to prevent any State, Territory, Com- 
monwealth, or possession of the United 
States of any jurisdiction over any offense 
over which they would have jurisdiction in 
the absence of this title.’ 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this amendment is required under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the Nelson case, and others, under the 
doctrine of implied preemption. I fear 
that the wording of title III would de- 
prive all of the States of any supervision 
or control over their election records. I 
feel that the States should be entitled 
to protect and to prosecute offenses 
against their laws involving elections 
and election records. That is the entire 
purpose of the amendment. It is to in- 
sure that the Federal courts could not 
hold that by implication that this Con- 
gress has repealed all State laws govern- 
ing elections. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that the amend- 
ment he is discussing here merely pre- 
serves to the States their right to en- 
force their election laws notwithstand- 
ing the enactment, if it is enacted, of the 
present legislation which is before the 
Congress? 

Mr.DOWDY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. It would mean that 
& party violating a State election law 
and Federal law at the same time would 
be subject to State prosecution notwith- 
Standing? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is the essence of 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
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ment be reported. I think there is the 
omission of a word or phrase or two. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the Dowdy amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask the gentleman, if he will yield, 
if he does not wish the word ‘‘exercised’”’ 
included in the amendment? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, if that 
word will improve the amendment, I will 
adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas ask unanimous consent 
that the word “exercised” be added? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas {Mr. Dowpy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: On 
page 2, line 23, add a new section, as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 102. Nothing contained herein shall 
be interpreted to prevent any person from 
exercising his freedom of speech to advocate 
that forced integration is undesirable.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment should be 
obvious. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that it is per- 
fectly all right for anyone to advocate 
the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence. The Supreme Court 
has also held that it is perfectly all right 
to advocate adultery as a proper way of 
life. I feel that we should certainly pre- 
serve the freedom of speech to the Amer- 
ican people to advocate that forced inte- 
gration is undesirable. Under the terms 
of this bill as written, a chance remark 
by a person or a letter written by a per- 
son to a friend that fell into the hands 
of some bureaucrat who would say, “Well, 
this interferes with some operation of 
some school,” or if a person attends an 
assembly under the constitutional guar- 
antee of free assembly, and a speaker 
makes a remark which some bureaucrat 
interprets to be an attempt to interfere 
with a school, then the person who made 
the chance remark or the person who 
wrote the letter or the persons who at- 
tended the meeting and heard the 
speaker, on the complaint of a Federal 
cfficial would b subject, without a jury 
trial, even without a hearing, to be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 60 days or both. My 
amendment prevents the repeal by stat- 
ute of the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech and free assembly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HOLTZMAN]. 
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Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is technical in 
nature. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 12, line 8, strike out Roman numeral 
VI and insert Roman numeral VII, and on 
line 10 strike out “601’’ and insert ‘‘701.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’HarRAI. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, for days in this Chamber we have 
been privileged to listen to debate in its 
highest expression. In an emotional 
climate, when convictions have been 
strong and conflicting, there has been 
on the whole a restraint from passion 
and an exhibition of forensic ability by 
Members on both sides of the contro- 
versy that has made me, Mr. Chairman, 
especially proud to be a Member of this 
body. I would say that anyone listening 
to the debate would say that in the 
main it was conducted on a high level, 
an unusually high level considering the 
emotions and the interests involved. 
It was understandable when occasion- 
ally Members became stronger in their 
expressions than might have been the 
case in a less emotional climate. There 
was one occasion, however, when a word 
was used, and I would like to think un- 
intentionally, in a moment, perhaps, of 
anger or of overenthusiasm; a word 
that to me and my constituents is offen- 
sive. It is a word that is not used by 
people of good hearts in the locality 
that I come from. It may be different 
in some other parts of the country. That 
I do not know. But to many of us in 
this body and to our constituents the 
word in its application to members of 
a group of our fellow Americans is of- 
fensive and it is none the less offensive 
when applied to the peoples of the Far 
East and of Africa, whose good will we 
need so much in this troubled world 
of today. The dictionaries define it, in 
its present common usage, as a word of 
contempt. One of the words of similar 
meaning given in the dictionary is 
“skunk.” Now, I know that my colleague 
could have had no such thought in his 
mind. Certainly he would not wish to 
refiect upon the dignity of the House 
and of its membership. Sometimes in 
the excitement of debate the best men 
get carried away and use expressions 
they do not intend. I hope and trust 
that the gentleman will delete from the 
permanent CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
March 16, 1960, the word that is of- 
fensive to so many of his colleagues 
and, in the sense given by the dictionary, 
constitutes a reflection upon the dignity 
of the membership of the House. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 


gentleman 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Is there an amend- 
ment pending at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are no 
amendments pending. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for recognition, as I have an amend- 
ment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL: On 
page 2, lines 14 through 19, strike out the 
following: “No injunctive or other civil re- 
lief against the conduct made criminal by 
this section shall be denied on the ground 
that such conduct is a crime: Provided, That 
any such fine or imprisonment imposed for 
violation of such injunction shall be con- 
current with, and not consecutive to, any 
criminal penalty imposed hereunder.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
LMr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS|]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, in their 
zeal to protect voting rights—with which 
objective I am in full agreement—the 
advocates of this biil as it has been 
amended during the last few days in the 
Committee of the Whole and as it now 
stands—are apparently willing to tram- 
ple upon and ride roughshod over other 
equally fundamental rights guaranteed 
to all American citizens by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, namely, the 
right to due process of law. 

In an effort to bring the bill within 
constitutional bounds, several amend- 
ments were proposed while the debate 
was in progress. All were summarily re- 
jected by the proponents of the bill as 
now written aud the Committee followed 
the leadership and struck them down. 
Since time has been limited, I will not 
undertake to call the roll of these per- 
fecting amendments. I will just men- 
tion one as an example of the efforts 
that were made, by Members who cannot 
be fairly accused of trying to scuttle or 
emasculate the bill, to make it meet the 
serious constitutional questions that 
have been levied against it. 

I refer now to the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER! to eliminate the requirement 
that hearings by the voting referee shall 
be ex parte. That is an amendment 
which should have appealed to all Mem- 
bers but by rejecting it the committee 
is saying that the referee must—he is 
not even given any discretion and neither 
is the judge who appointed him—conduct 
the hearing ex parte. This means that 
the official under investigation is not 
even to be given an opportunity to be 
present when the complaint against him 
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is heard, is not to be permitted to listen 
to the charges made against him, is not 
to be permited to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses who testify against him, or chal- 
lenge the proof offered against him, or 
present evidence in his own behalf. This 
sort of star chamber proceeding is not 
due process of law as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. In the effort to protect 
voting rights, care should be exercised 
lest the legislation designed for that pur- 
pose violates other provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Two wrongs do not make a 
right. Legislation that denies these 
fundamental rights, to which all Amer- 
ican citizens are entitled under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, cannot in 
my opinion be constitutional. The pro- 
ponents of the legislation by refusing to 
accept such reasonable amendments are, 
as I have previously said, apparently 
willing to ignore constitutional rights 
which all American citizens have enjoyed 
since 1789. 

Under the oath I took when I became 
a Member of this body, I cannot vote for 
legislation which I believe is unconsti- 
tutional and I shall therefore vote to 
recommit the bill in a further effort to 
have the Judiciary Committee give fur- 
ther consideration to these fundamental 
constitutional questions, and if that 
motion is rejected I shall therefore vote 
against the bill on final passage. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize that what I may say here will have 
no effect or influence on the passage or 
defeat of this bill. I have listened to 
debate now on this legislation for 3 
weeks. I have watched sensible, rea- 
sonable, desirable, constitutional amend- 
ments voted down one after another. 
The old familiar steamroller is in good 
form. So what I do now is just a means 
of settings somethings off my mind before 
this debate closes. 

I think the manner in which this bill 
has been considered, the defeat of good 
amendments to the proposed legislation, 
the refusal to listen to reason by so many, 
has shown this bill up exactly for what 
it is: a political measure designed to 
curry favor with politically powerful mi- 
nority groups, and to advance the cause 
of certain presidential candidates. 

Oh, yes, we have heard a lot in this 
debate about all of the violence down in 
Little Rock. We have heard a lot about 
the violence throughout the South, the 
bombings of churches and synagogues. 
I would point out, though that no deaths 
have resulted from that violence. It 
seems, though, that in the writing of 
this legislation you have made certain 
that a Confederate flag draped around 
the straitjacket you are forcing upon 
our southern people while you overlook 
the everyday occurrence of crimes even 
worse which are committed in your own 
backyards. 

Incidentally, I have heard a lot about 
Poplarville, Miss., where a brutal rapist 
was murdered by persons yet unknown. 
I did not hear anything about a lynch- 
ing that occurred in Philadelphia 2 days 
ago. Here is the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of Tuesday morning, March 22, telling 
what occurred 2 days ago when a young 
17-year-old high school Italian boy was 
mobbed and brutally lynched on the 
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streets of Philadelphia by a savage Negro 

gang of youths ranging in estimates from 

17 in number to as many as 100. Not 

one single northern newspaper referreg 

to that for what it is, a brutal lynching 

That is another example of yellow jour- 

nalism employed by so many of them 

Do you want to excuse yourselves of that? 

Oh, no, you have been very careful to 

draft this legislation so as to leave out 

that crime in your own bailiwicks, 

Are you concerned with the lynchings 
that occur on your own doorsteps? Ajso 
I have heard a lot about the bombings 
of synagogues and churches down South 
but here is a copy of the Pittsburgh Press. 
dated Friday, March 18, 1960, and I am 
going to insert this with my remarks, too 
when we get back in the House, telling 
of the bombing of a night club in Youngs. 
town, Ohio. In the course of this news 
story it states it was the 67th bombing 
in the Youngstown area in 7 years. That 
means there have been more bombings in 
one little, small area of Ohio than have 
occurred in all the South, I am certain 
in the last 25 years. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I made a check a 
few days ago. I think the record should 
show from what I have been able to de- 
termine that there had never been a syn- 
azgogue bombed in the United States un- 
til after we passed the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam sure the gentle- 
man is correct. Personally, I never 
heard of a bombing of this kind in the 
South hefore passere of that act. The 
Supreme Court’s desegregation decision 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1957 have fo- 
monted more racial strife and violence 
than has been experienced in this coun- 
try since those dark days of Reconstruc- 
tion nearly a hundred years ago. The 
blood of these outbursts of violence is on 
the hands of the Supreme Court and the 
agitators, and those responsible for 
bringing these conditions about. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that my pleas 
are in vain, but I hope and pray that 
those presently constrained to vote for 
this bill in the fond hope that they may 
capture the golden grail of Negro votes 
will reconsider, realize what a crime they 
are committing against constitutional 
freedom, and have the courage to reject 
this vicious attack upon our system of 
government. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the newspaper 
items above mentioned: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Mar. 22, 

1960] 

SouTH PHILADELPHIA YOUTH MURDERED BY 
TEEN HoopLUM PACK—FLEEING SUSPECT 
SEIZED—POLICE ROUND UP OTHERS 
(By William B. Collins and Harry Drost) 
A howling gang of teenage hoodlums at- 

tacked and murdered a 17-year-old South 

Philadelphia boy, Monday afternoon, a short 

distance from his home. 

The victim, John A. Campigiia, Jr., of 1515 
South Carlisle Street, died of a stab wound in 
the back. His heart and left lung were 
punctured. 

The boy’s father pursued one suspected 
hoodlum a block and a half and captured 
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nim at gunpoint after firing a shot in the 


air from a .32-caliber revolver. But the 
outh wriggled loose and fied. 

Another suspected gang member was 
seized by two young men near the scene of 
the attack. 

Estimates on the size of the gang ranged 
from a dozen to 100 Negro youths. Police 
said there was a possibility the mob was 
composed of two gangs, who converged on 
the youth from opposite directions on Car- 
lisle Street. 

SUSPECTS SEIZED 

Some 200 policemen and detectives were 
mobilized to search for the rest of the gang 
as the neighborhood seethed menacingly 
over the area’s second juvenile outrage of the 


day. 
within hours, police had rounded up 50 


suspects. 

Young Campiglia, an honor roll senior at 
South Philadelphia High School, was on his 
way home from classes when the gang closed 
in on him at the intersection of Carlisle and 
Dickinson Streets. 

RESCUER MAULED 


John tried to break away and run home. 
Another youth came to his help. 

But the thugs beat him and, before he 
could tear himself loose, one stabbed him. 

As John fell with the mortal wound in his 
back, the gang turned on his defender and 
pummeled the boy while he was pinned 
against a wall. cies 

The noise attracted the elder Campiglia, 
a night worker, who glanced out a second-~ 
floor bedroom window. He did not know 
the body lying on the sidewalk was his 
s0n’s. 

FINDS SON DEAD 

The father ran downstairs and into the 
street. Kneeling beside the crumpled body, 
he recognized his only son. 

Neighbors called police. The mob of at- 
tackers were dispersing, most of them run- 
ning west on Dickinson Street. 

The father reentered the house, grabbed 
his revolver and took up the chase. 

At 16th and Dickinson Streets a block and 
a half away, the elder Campiglia captured 
one boy and held him until police arrived. 

Two youths sitting in a car parked on 
Dickinson Street eust of Carlisle, had heard 
Campiglia’s shots. They were John Fucci, 
17, of 1725 Fernon Street and Frank DeVeno, 
18, of 1821 Fernon Street. 

They tackled one of the fleeing youths on 
Hicks Street west of 15th and held him until 
police arrived. 

Patrolmen John J. O'Neill and James 
Wood, of the 20th and Federal Streets police 
station, arrived at the scene to find the 
neighbors in a turmoil. They radioed for 
more help. The call brought four more pa- 
trol cars. 

JOHN A QUIET BOY 

Officers put the Campiglia boy in a patrol 
car and headed for St. Agnes Hospital. 
Along the way, several persons frantically 
tried to stop the red car to tell the officers 
of the incident. 

The boy was dead on arrival at the hos- 
pital. 

Neighbors were at a loss to explain the 
brutal murder. John Campiglia, they said, 
was a quiet boy who kept to himself. He 
never had been in trouble, they said. Some 
described him as an example to other youths 
in the neighborhood. 

Campiglia had left school with his closest 
friend and cousin, Anthony Caggiano, 17, of 
1708 Moore Street, who is also a senior at 
South Philadelphia High. 

The two boys parted at 15th and Moore 
Streets. 

“Johnny, go straight home,” Anthony told 
John. When Anthony got home, he had a 
Phone call from a friend, “Your cousin has 
been stabbed,” was the message, 
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TEEN MELEE QUELLED 


Earlier Monday, police had broken up 
a teenagers’ melee at Broad and McKean 
Streets. Two youths were injured and three 
others were arrested on assault and battery 
charges. 

When word reached police headquarters 
of the second incident, Police Commissioner 
James J. Gibbons ordered the entire area 
under police check. 

Assisting Commissioner Gibbons in direct- 
ing the search for the hoodlums were Deputy 
Commissioner Howard R. Leary, Inspector 
Harry Fox, of the Juvenile Aid Division, Capt. 
David Brown, head of the homicide squad, 
and Lt. Andrew Waters, also of homicide. 


PROCESSING CENTER 


South detective headquarters, 24th and 
Wolf Streets, was turned into a processing 
center for suspects. Extra chairs were 
requisitioned from the 17th District police 
station, 20th and Federal Streets, for the 
youths being questioned and, in many cases, 
their parents. 

Joining top police officials there was Chief 
Detective Inspector John J. Kelly and his 
first assistant, Inspector George Kronbar. 

Besides hunting the gang members, police 
also were looking for the murder weapon. 
A knife handle and a small table knife found 
in the area were checked by the mobile 
crime laboratory, but tests showed no blood 
on either. 

AWAKENED BY MELEE 


The slaying took place shortly after 3 
p.m. Within an hour police had brought in 
12 suspects to the special headquarters. 

The father, a nightshift employee at the 
Heintz Manufacturing Co., was sleeping in 
his second-fioor bedroom when he was 
awakened by the melee. 

The original roundup brought in four sus- 
pects to the 17th district station at 20th and 
Federal Streets. Eight other youths were 
collared shortly afterward. 

Beside his father, the Campiglia boy is 
survived by his mother, Florence, 44, and a 
sister, Catherine, 21. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Mar. 18, 1960] 


CLUB BOMBED AT YOUNGSTOWN—OWNED BY 
PAL OF SLAIN RACKETEER 


YOuNGSTOWN, March 18.—A swank night- 
club operated by a former associate of slain 
Youngstown racketeer Joseph (Sandy) 
Naples was bombed last night in suburban 
Austintown. 

No one was injured in the blast, which 
ripped a hole in the kitchen wall of the club 
and shattered windows in a church across 
the street. 

The first police on the scene said the ex- 
plosion had blasted a hole about 2 feet deep 
alongside the wall. They left to call head- 
quarters and when they returned a short time 
later, the holes in the ground and the wall 
had been filled in and the blackened wall 
washed down. 

Joseph Alexander, operator of the club, 
told the returning officers there had been 
no bomb and that the explosion was caused 
by a leaking gas line. 

Employees of the East Ohio Gas Co. ex- 
amined the lines in the building and re- 
ported they were intact. 

It was the 67th bombing in the Youngs- 
town area in 7 years. 

Police said they were unable to link last 
night’s bombing with the killing of Naples 
and his girl friend, Mary Ann Vrancich, 
last week. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
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my time to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, it will not be long before the 
Official slaughter of the rights of the 
white people of the South begins. I 
just take this time to remind you now, 
as I have in the past, that while you will 
pay no attention to me and while I will 
make no impression on you, I want the 
ReEcorpD to contain these words. When 
this bill will have become law, it will be 
known as the William Rogers bill and 
not the McCulloch-Celler bill, because 
this is the first time since I have been 
in the Congress that a man not a Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States 
wrote a bill. This will be known as the 
“Rogers lynching-of-the-South bill.” 
He sat high and dry in the Department 
of Justice and, as Attorney General of 
the United States, sent his directives 
down here, and he has written them 
without any hearings of the Judiciary 
Committee. They will be contained in 
this so-called civil rights edition of 
1960. There can be no other editions. 
The editions come only during election 
year. 

When the bloodshed begins and it will 
under this bill because the agitators 
north of the Mason-Dixon line will have 
a field day with their unlimited licenses 
to come South and begin the agitation— 
and that will happen—I prophesy it 
here today—that will happen. And 
under this monstrosity, and it is a mon- 
strosity, and no constitutional lawyer 
can call it anything else—ask that great 
constitutional lawyer from Oklahoma— 
under this monstrosity all kinds of 
charges will be trumped up and will be 
brought against high-starding citizens 
of my section of America. You will see 
what I am telling you here today—there 
will be bloodshed in my part of the world 
and it could signify the beginning of the 
end of the Democratic Party south of 
the Mason-Dixon line as we know it to- 
day. What a tragedy. All because of 
the slandering of my people and our in- 
stitutions—all because of politics—no 
more, no less. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]! to close the debate. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the Committee, I am 
honored to have the privilege of clos- 
ing debate—it was not planned that way. 
I understand that this is the longest 
legislative consideration in recent his- 
tory of any one bill before the House of 
Representatives. I think the tenor of 
the debate has been admirably con- 
strained. It has been on a high level 
and it has been an objective debate—and 
that is good. 

Mr. Chairman, my confidence in our 
representative form of government has 
been kindled anew on the basis of this 
debate between Members representing so 
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many differing points of view. ‘The 
probing that has been done with regard 
to this legislation concerning the con- 
stitutionality of certain sections, discus- 
sions of the effect of the proposals, and 
the proposed amendment of certain pro- 
visions has been enlightening and help- 
ful. I think the legislative record that 
has been written will be extremely help- 
ful and enlightening to those, if this bill 
becomes law, who will have the responsi- 
bility of carrying this bill into effect. 

Mr. Chairman, we have here the legis- 
lative record of many aspects of the bill. 
I want to establish one thing in the last 
few minutes. I want to point to lan- 
guage in the bill to which I had origin- 
ally intended to offer an amendment— 
on page 5, lines 22 and 23, section 303— 
dealing with the inspection of records. 
I have felt there is no definite iimita- 
tion contained in title III as to when 
the Attorney General can make such an 
inspection upon demand. I think a read- 
ing of this section will clearly show it 
to be true. Having that in mind and 
being concerned, I offered in the full 
Committee on the Judiciary an amend- 
ment which now appears on lines 22 and 
23, and I quote: 

This demand (for such records) shall con- 
tain a statement of the basis and the pur- 
pose therefor. 


I offered it because I felt the registrar 
or custodian was entitled to be put on 
notice as to why such an inspection was 
being made and as to what law or what 
constitutional provision, right, or im- 
munity might be involved. It was for 
that reason that I was considering offer- 
ing an amendment which would add to 
line 23, the following, ‘‘and shall state 
its relation”—that means the demand— 
“to a right, privilege, or immunity 
secured or protected by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States.” 

My discussion of this matter with 
many Members of the House leads me 
to believe the present wording could be 
so interpreted and properly so. It was 
my intention in considering the amend- 
ment in the full committee that the At- 
torney General in making such a de- 
mand should advise the local registrar 
as to the intent and purpose of such a 
demand and as to the immunity, privi- 
lege, or the right that is intended to be 
involved in any investigation that might 
be under way and under what Federal 
law or constitutional provision. I trust 
this legislative record, particularly in 
view of the Attorney General’s state- 
ment itself as evidence for the justifica- 
tion for that section in the bill, as it is 
contained on page 212 of the hearings 
at which place the Attorney General 
said: 

The Department feels the enactment of 
this proposal is essential to the effective en- 
forcement of the provisions of the civil 
rights act of 1957. 


I do not mean to imply that my in- 
terpretation of title III issuing powers 
on demand is that narrow and thus 
limited to the 1957 act because it is not. 
But at least it should have some rela- 
tionship to the title and purpose of the 
bill, the title of the bill being “to en- 
force constitutional rights.” 
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That is the principal reason I had 
asked for this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
clarify this matter. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the REcoRD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, when 
I first spoke on this subject on the occa- 
sion of the opening of general debate, I 
stated that I had been gratified by the 
lawyerlike way in which the Judiciary 
Committee had approached its task of 
writing a bill, even though we may have 
strongly disagreed among ourselves. 

Now as we close debate and considera- 
tion of amendments on the floor, I again 
am gratified by the way the members of 
the committee have handled this difficult 
subject. 

The chairman of our great committee, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], has brought his 
usual qualities of leadership to bear, and 
the entire committee salutes him. 

Now let me take time to say a word 
about the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuLiocH!. He 
has led us through a maze of parlia- 
mentary hurdles with great skill. He 
has been courageous. Thanks to him, 
the bill was held substantially intact and 
the referee voting proposal enacted. 
Speaking personally, I am proud to have 
been on the same team. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, as far as 
Dallas and Texas are concerned, the bill 
has little real meaning outside of being a 
gratuitous and undeserved insult. It 
will do no evil in our State inasmuch as 
the right of Negroes to vote, if otherwise 
qualified, has never been challenged, to 
my knowledge. 

That the intention of its sponsors was 
to offer gratuitous insult to our section 
of the country, and thus to make politi- 
cal capital for themselves at home, was 
amply pointed up by the vote on the 
proposal to apply the same extreme 
sanctions against all violations of court 
orders rather than just those concerning 
integration. At that point a lot of self- 
styled liberals showed themselves for 
what they were. Equal protection of the 
law proved suddenly abhorrent to the 
very ones who had been shedding croco- 
dile tears for equal protection only 
moments before. Even freedom of 
speech, the Whitener amendment, was 
voted down as an amendment to this bill. 
It does not seem possible when you stop 
to think of it. 

As I said, we in Texas can certainly 
live without the law, since it will not 
affect our elections one way or another. 
We want fair and representative elec- 
tions but I do not see that this law 
makes them any more likely than has 
been the case heretofore. 

Goodness knows, we in Texas have had 
our share of highly irregular elections. 
The results of some may be seen even 
to this day. However, I am happy to 
report that the racial question was in 
no way involved. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, TI op- 
pose the passage of this civil rights bill. 
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It has been debated longer than any 
other bill since I came to Congress. Its 
provisions are clear to the membership, 

There is great doubt about the con- 
stitutionality of many key sections of 
the bill. Many of the best lawyers in the 
House have expressed these doubts. 

But, whether it is unconstitutional or 
not I think all can agree that it puts 
great stress on our Anglo-Saxon system 
of courts and justice. 

We put these stresses on our tested 
and tried system when actually the 
facts—objectively considered—do not 
warrant it. 

My State has many protections for 
the voter written into its statutes. The 
United States Code has an equal num- 
ber of statutes providing guarantees in 
this field. 

Let it be remembered that when we 
stretch our Constitution, when we place 
great stress on our judicial system as 
we do in this bill that those same pro- 
cedures will be evoked another day when 
their use may be deeply deplored by 
those who do it today. 

The “conclusive presumptions” the 
“pattern or practice” doctrines, the ex 
parte proceedings, the extending of the 
voter referee provisions to State and 
local elections are dangerous and un- 
warranted precedents. They carry us 
back to the Reconstruction Acts, only 
the Reconstruction Acts did not go so 
far, albeit the Reconstruction Acts 
proved so unworkable that they were 
long since repealed. 

In this bill you inject the strong arm 
or the Federal Government into local 
affairs, as it has never before been in- 
jected. The bill overlooks the progress 
which the Southern States have made, 
and are making every day in these fields. 
It is a condemnation on a people who 
bear a greater responsibility—a greater 
burden—than the majority of this House 
is willing to recognize. 

It is generally known, and history ade- 
quately proves, that there is a limit to 
the speed and quantity of social change 
that a community or section can absorb. 
Jesus Christ recognized this fact 
throughout his teachings on earth. 

This bill goes too far. It goes too 
fast. It will compound the problems of 
men and women of good will of both 
races. It will add fuel to the flames. 
It should be rejected. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, as this 
extended debate on H.R. 8601—a bill 
to enforce voting rights—comes to 4a 
close, it will soon be possible to evalu- 
ate the effect of the legislative prod- 
uct. Insofar as the bill reflects the in- 
tent of Congress to protect voting rights 
and make extraordinary procedures of 
voter registration possible in areas where 
they are critically needed, it may prove 
an effective deterrent to those who 
would resist the enrollment of Negro 
citizens as voters. 

The persistent resistance of some 
areas of the South to participation in 
public elections by all citizens consti- 
tutes a tragic blight which must be re- 
moved from the American scene. Al- 
though this cannot come about by laws 
alone, the enactment of laws can help. 

I am not among those Members of 
this body who belicve that the admin- 
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istration has exhausted all efforts to 


provide compliance with Federal laws 
relating to voting rights. 

Section 594 of title 18 of the Federal 
code prohibits the intimidation of voters 
as follows: 

(a) Whoever intimidates, threatens, co- 
erces or attempts to intimidate, threaten, or 
coerce, any other person for the purpose of 
interfering with the right of such other 

rson to vote, or to vote as he may choose, 
or of causing such other person to vote for, 
or not to vote for, any candidate for the 
office of President, Vice President, Presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate, or Mem- 
per of the House of Representatives, Dele- 
gates or Commissioners from the Territories 
and possessions, at any election held solely 
or in part for the purpose of nominating 
or electing such candidate, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 1 year, or both. 


Although this section of the law is 
part of the Hatch Act, basically des- 
ignated to restrict pernicious political 
activities, there is no reason why it 
should not be used to restrict the per- 
nicious political activities of those who 
actively obstruct or interfere with the 
rights of all citizens to register, to vote, 
and to have their vote properly counted. 

The Attorney General repeatedly 
stated that the penal sections of the 
code could not be successfully used to 
enforce and protect voting rights as well 
as other civil rights. However, he pro- 
vided no abundant documentation of ex- 
perience to sustain this point. 

I am not among those who believe 
that exhaustive legal efforts have been 
made to use existing law to provide and 
insure the protection of voting rights 
and other civil rights. As a matter of 
fact, many resources of existing Federal 
legal power remain untouched. This is 
not in criticism of the present Attorney 
General. His efforts are certainly no 
less and perhaps exceed those of his 
predecessors to provide protection for 
civil rights. 

It is my contention that many provi- 
sions of the Federal code have been sub- 
stantially untouched in an effort to pro- 
vide equal rights and equal opportunity 
for all citizens. The Hatch Act I pre- 
viously referred to has not been used. 
There are other useful provisions of law 
on this subject which remain virtually 
untapped. We must not rely completely 
on this legislation as a cure-all for the 
problem. Although I hope for much, 
I do not really believe that a substan- 
tial number of the 314,313 Negroes who 
reside in 57 counties with no Negro reg- 
istration will be registered next year or 
the year after that. Nor do I believe 
that this extended debate will cure the 
prejudice which causes some men to de- 
Prive their neighbors of vital human 
rights. 

There are times when civil procedures 
or the threat of them may work and 
produce great good. However, there are 
times and there are places where those 
charged with administering the law must 
rely upon the sterner procedures of the 
Penal code. 

f This new legislation relating to vot- 
ing rights must not be used to insulate 
or release the responsible law enforce- 
ment officials from resorting to other 
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methods in carrying out the intent of 
this Congress to insure against the 
transgression of civil rights which em- 
brace the voting rights of every citizen. 
Other procedures and other methods 
must be simultaneously pursued. If this 
administration truly believes in Federal 
responsibility in this vital area, it must 
fight this battle against racial and re- 
ligious prejudice, against discrimination 
in employment or discrimination 1n em- 
ployment opportunities wherever they 
occur. This struggle cannot be won on 
one front alone. The approach must be 
comprehensive—every Federal too] must 
be used in all areas where the problem 
persists. 

This kind of an approach to the prob- 
lem would be costly—and would involve 
larger staffs and greater appropriations. 
This Congress, however, is in a mood to 
provide whatever is needed to cure the 
disease of prejudice which is eating 
away at the heart of American life— 
weakening our national structure and 
withering our esteem among the free na- 
tions of the world. 

Although I supported amendments to 
provide for temporary schooling for mili- 
tary personnel in areas where schools 
are closed in desegregation disputes, I 
do not believe this is the best answer to 
the problem. In these situations the 
Federal Government should simply shift 
military training to areas which do not 
present the problem. Today there are 
adequate military training bases which 
have been deactivated and which are 
not being used in communities which 
comply with the Constitution and the 
law and which would welcome the op- 
portunity to provide integrated schools 
for military personnel. As a matter of 
fact, the availability of open housing for 
military families is equally as important. 

Under the provisions of this bill the 
voting referee plan would go into opera- 
tion on a petition to a Federal court by 
Negroes complaining they had been de- 
nied voting rights. If the court deter- 
mined the existence of discrimination, it 
would empower referees of the court to 
register the Negroes. These referees 
also could visit the polling places to see 
that the Negroes were permitted to vote. 
If a discrimination charge were not set- 
tled by election day, a Negro could cast 
a provisional vote. His ballot would be 
set aside and counted later if the charge 
were settled in his favor. 

Other provisions make it a Federal 
crime to flee across State lines to avoid 
prosecution for bombing school and 
church property; require State election 
Officials to maintain Federal election rec- 
ords; permit the Federal Government to 
provide temporary schooling for military 
personnel in areas where schools were 
closed in desegregation disputes; and 
make it a felony to use violence or 
threats to obstruct desegregation orders 
by the courts. 

During the course of this long and 
often tedious debate—and I remained 
with it for its entirety—I made every ef- 
fort to support proposals which would 
strengthen and protect essential provi- 
sions of the bill. This bill would have 
had real strength if it had included the 
provisions of title III, which were omit- 
ted from the 1957 act, which would have 
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provided civil remedies for deprivation 
of civil rights. It would also have been 
stronger if the provisions relating to the 
appointment of a commission on equal 
job opportunities could have been in- 
cluded. Fair employment practices are 
certainly as vital as voting rights. This 
bill is replete with its inadequacies. In 
substance it constitutes only a few, nim- 
ble steps toward distant goals at which 
we should be rushing with full speed. 
My hope is that the language of the bill 
will be forcefully implemented by good, 
tolerant deeds on the part of American 
citizens everywhere. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that this civil rights bill comes before us 
so strapped by the rule of germaneness as 
to be almost impossible to strengthen by 
amendment. 

I am the author and sponsor of a num- 
ber of bills which I believe should be in- 
cluded in this measure and which this 
Congress should have an opportunity to 
at least consider. I will briefly list 
them: 

H.R. 351: An omnibus civil rights bill 
to protect the right of individuals to be 
free from discrimination or segregation 
by reason of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin in housing, employment, 
education and political participation. 

H.R. 352: Permits the Attorney Gen- 
eral to initiate in the name of the United 
States civil actions to prevent conspir- 
acies which interfere with civil rights of 
any person. 

H.R. 353: Federal Antilynching Act 
for the protection of all persons from 
lynching. 

H.R. 354: To prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, color, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry. 

H.R. 500: To prohibit the shipment of 
explosives in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for the purpose of endangering 
lives or illegally destroying property. 

H.R. 501: To prohibit the use of Gov- 
ernment property by any organization 
practicing segregation on the basis of 
race, creed, or color. 

H.R. 4261: To amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to make the Commission on 
Civil Rights a permanent agency of the 
United States and to broaden the duties 
of the Commission. 

H.R. 9318: To establish an agency of 
the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government authorized to conduct the 
elections of Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

These measures should be included in 
the bill. They would be of enormous as- 
sistance in guaranteeing full equality to 
all of our people everywhere. 

I originally intended to offer amend- 
ments to this bill substantially identical 
to my bill H.R. 500 which outlaws trans- 
portation of explosives in interstate com- 
merce to injure or destroy person or 
property of another. This would raise 
a presumption that explosives so trans- 
ported were shipped in interstate com- 
merce and permit Federal authorities to 
enter and assist State officers to appre- 
hend and punish those guilty of the 
bombings of churches, schools and places 
of business and residence. This amend- 
ment was offered with my support by 
a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
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T regret that it was not adopted. I had 
further intended to offer an amendment 
outlawing lynching as provided by my 
bill H.R. 353, but after careful study of 
the House rules find such an amendment 
would not be germane to the legislation 
now pending and so would be stricken 
on a point of order. 

I am also sorry that the provisions of 
former title III, identical to my bill H.R. 
352, offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] were stricken on a 
point of order. Adoption of this lan- 
guage would have enabled the Attorney 
General to institute civil proceedings to 
protect any right guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

It is interesting to note that day after 
day we have heard Members of this body 
point out the almost unanimous support 
for every citizen having the right to vote. 
Yet we have observed strong opposition 
to effective legislation which would have 
permitted vigorous Federal action to 
effectuate that high purpose. 

I supported the provisions to estab- 
lish a system of Federal enrollment offi- 
cers where necessary to act to guarantee 
citizens in their right to vote where there 
has been a pattern or practice denying 
that right because of race or color. 

In my view that provision is superior 
to the voting referee proposal which 
raises certain constitutional questions. 
I will however support the voting referee 
proposal although I regard it as less 
suited to the purpose. The enrollment 
officer provision would be vastly more 
effective in guaranteeing citizens their 
right to vote. It would not require citi- 
zens to, in effect, run the gauntlet before 
they could properly secure their voting 
rights and would be available on a find- 
ing either by the courts or by the Civil 
Rights Commission that a pattern or 
practice of denial of right to vote existed 
because of race or color. 

The need for effective action in this 
is obvious. Father Theodore Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame University, and 
a member of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, at a civil rights conference at that 
great school recently, in which I partic- 
ipated, told of “literally millions of peo- 
ple qualified to vote who are not able 
to vote.” Father Hesburgh went on to 
tell of these disfranchised millions who 
are veterans of long wartime service, 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, doctors of 
philosophy, college presidents, college 
graduates, all taxpayers and many of 
them property owners, whose only real 
disqualification is that the community 
in which they reside prevents Negro suf- 
frage by many subtle and direct ways. 
For example, there were some 214,213 
Negro citizens living in 57 counties with- 
out a single registered Negro voter. 

The full report of the Civil Rights 
Commission is replete with numerous 
examples to convince even the most 
skeptical that American citizens are be- 
ing denied participation because of race 
or color in the voting process which is so 
indispensable to real democracy. 

I have been greatly concerned over 
the inability of Americans to solve prob- 
lems of living together peacefully, and 
sharing the benefits of living in our 
great democracy without racial discrim- 
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ination. For this reason I was one of 
the sponsors and the third signer among 
the more than 200 Members of the House 
who signed the discharge petition which 
compelled the Rules Committee to bring 
this matter to the floor. This problem 
must be solved by all right thinking men 
working together, but legislation is des- 
perately needed to establish a climate 
in which the great principle of equal- 
ity may grow and prosper. It must be 
faced vigorously on all levels of gov- 
ernment: judicial, legislative, and ex- 
ecutive. 

We must learn to live together and 
to recognize a man for his individual 
worth and not for the color of his skin. 

The bill before us with the amend- 
ments included on the floor is by no 
means as strong as I would like to See it. 
If it is vigorously and properly enforced 
I am hopeful that it will result in prog- 
ress in this field of human rights. Cer- 
tainly the Attorney General and Presi- 
dent will have no excuse but to act 
vigorously and use the process of law 
now being enacted to carry out the real 
intention of the Constitution. 

I pledge my unwavering support and 
continued vigorous efforts in behalf of 
effective and strong civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp at this point my state- 
ment on civil rights legislation before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
during the hearings held in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
15TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN 
Mr. DInGELL. I am a@ member of another 

committee which is meeting this morning 

and although I would like to talk longer 
before you here I will have to be a bit brief, 

Mr. Chairman. 

I have never known a man for whom I 
have had more respect and regard than the 
outstanding chairman of the great Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I would like to say that many of 
these bills proposed have a great deal of 
merit. I would like to associate myself with 
the chairman of the distinguished commit- 
tee and urge enactment of his bill which 
I feel would be a great deal stronger and 
which would offer a great deal more advance, 
much faster than the administration’s pro- 
posal offered by our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocy]. 
I want to say that any civil rights legislation 
if it be worthwhile and if it offers any con- 
crete progress of course would be in the pub- 
lic interest. I think we should not waste 
our time, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, in reporting out a piece of 
civil rights legislation which offers less than 
a long stride forward in this particular field. 
I am sure the members of the committee are 
well familiar with the bills which are already 
pending. I would like to comment briefly 
on two of them, Mr. Chairman, and to let 
my written statement apply to the others. 

The first that I wish to refer to is the bill 
which would amend the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 to make the Civil Rights Commission a 
permanent agency of the United States and 
to broaden the duties of the Congress to 
include investigation of all civil rights any- 
where. This bill is numbered H.R. 4261. It 
is my feeling, Mr. Chairman, that the Civil 
Rights Commission has been balked, blocked, 
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delayed, harassed, and hampered by those 
who oppose its purposes and principles and 
who seek to narrow and limit its endeavor 
Unfortunately Congress in its wisdom did 
not give sufficient thought to the problems 
that this Civil Rights Commission woulq 
meet when it first enacted legislation creat. 
ing this Commission. The result was that 
the Commission has not been able to ac. 
complish a great deal other than to make 
us aware of one basic fact which I think 
we all knew, that many of our citizens are 
being denied the right to vote in many parts 
of this great country and that there are 
many who are using all efforts to deny the 
Federal Government its right and its respon- 
Sibility to see to it that its citizens are pers 
mitted to vote without regard to race, creed, 
color, or ancestry. 

I would like to urge, Mr. Chairman, that 
if the life of the Civil Rights Commission is 
to be extended that it should be extended 
indefinitely. I would further urge that the 
Civil Rights Commission be permitted to 
extend and to broaden its field to include 
all civil rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sponsor of another 
piece of legislation which I think this com- 
mittee should very well consider, and that is 
H.R. 352. This would authorize the At- 
torney General to institute on behalf of and 
at the cost of the United States a civil 
action in equity for preventive relief when- 
ever any acts have been committed which 
would give rise to a cause of action under 
section 1980 of the Revised Statutes. This 
would literally authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take any action to secure any rights 
protected and guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States on behalf of any 
individual or group of individuals. This 
section 3 of the administration's recom- 
mendation previously when it was in Con- 
gress was reduced and narrowed in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I think if we pass 
this particular measure or a substantially 
similar measure we will find that this will 
be a tremendous step forward. 

Mr. McCuLiLocH. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would be glad to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. McCutitocH. Does the witness feel 
that there is any different attitude on this 
very controversial matter than there was 
when the House adopted it in effect last 
year or the year before? 

Mr. DINGELL. I do not feel that there is 
any less need for a piece of legislation of 
this sort. I think certainly the House has 
established a very fine precedent in having 
adopted a piece of legislation of this sort. 
I know it is not included in the President's 
recommendation. I think it is an oversight 
since he said this is a good thing once be- 
fore, and I don’t think he would change his 
attitude on a matter so basic and important, 
nor do I feel any Member of this Congress 
who had previously voted for a matter of 
this sort could or should change his position. 
I am trying to answer the question, I want 
the gentleman to know. If the gentleman 
wants to ask me more questions or different 
questions or to elucidate on his question 
further I will be delighted to do my level 
best to answer. 

Mr. McCuttocu. I think that the answer 
up to this point has been clearly responsive 
to the question and I thank the witness very 
much. I interrupted when I thought the 
answer had been made, for the purpose of 
making this friendly comment. I think the 
gentleman will recall that a number of us 
on this subcommittee gave the best we had 
during one of the most difficult times we 
had in the House within my time when the 
title in question was enacted. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would certainly like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his vigorous ef- 
forts on behalf of this proposal during the 
last session. I am very well aware of his 
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efforts and on behalf of the people of my 
district I want to thank and commend the 
gentleman. I want to express high regard 
for him. 

Mr. McCuLLocH. And if I may go on, of 
course the gentieman knows the unhappy 
experience that was had after that time, when 
the bill was finally enacted by both Houses 
of the Congress and that title was not in- 
cluded. It has been my feeling that some- 
times the only way that any progress can be 
made is by moderation and compromise and 
give and take and I have never thought that 
it served a useful purpose, if I can para- 
phrase a famous statement, to march them 
up the hill and march them down again. 
That is the reason I pursued this. I cannot 
speak for the President on this particular 
matter in any way whatsoever, but the ex- 
perience that we had last time has left its 
effect on a number of people who marched 
up the hill and marched down again. 

The CHAIRMAN. I would like to look upon 
it in a little different way, if I may. We 
should place in any kind of a bill that we 
present to the House as strong as possible a 
civil rights plan as we can muster up or con- 
jure up. We may not be abie to get all we 
want, but you know the Indians uscd to 
shoot at the moon with their arrows. They 
knew they could never hit the moon but 
they thereby became expert arrow shooters. 

Now, we don’t care what the Senate may 
do. We passed title III which is to my mind 
avery important segment of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 which I might modestly say bears 
my name. The Senate saw fit to delete title 
IlI. As far as I understood the administra- 
tion approved title III and now I don’t think 
it was mere oversight. I think it was delib- 
erate for reasons best known to the adminis- 
tration and title III has been eliminated from 
the administration program. I am sorry 
about this, but I will do all I can to rein- 
state title III or something like it in the 
bill before us, the bill we will endeavor to 
present to the House. The House passed it 
in 1957, and there is no reason we cannot 
pass it again and I repeat the responsibility 
for taking it out, if they wish to take it out, 
lies with the Senate. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to agree with 
the chairman and disagree with my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio. I feel that 
moderation entailed progress in the law and 
that there should not be vindictive action. 
Moderation certainly includes respect of the 
law, and must include prorress toward 
equal rights for all. As the distinguished 
chairman said, shooting high is a necessary 
aspect of achieving success. If you shoot 
to be President of the United States you will 
rise high. If you shoot merel: to become 
a streetsweeper—and I do not demean that 
particular profession—you will not neces- 
sarily reach higher than being a street- 
sweeper. 

I think in this we should approach it with 
an awareness that section 3 wus and is now 
good for America. It is my hope we will 
give the Senate a good, strong piece of leg- 
islation. Then if they want to weaken it 
or water it down, that of course is the Sen- 
ate’s prerogative. We will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we in the House of 
Representatives have done the level best we 
could. I once heard a saying that it is not 
necessary to succeed to persevere. I don’t 
think—and I think the prior remark would 
buttress my statement—I don't think that 
section 3 was in any way a vindictive piece 
of legislation or that it was less than mod- 


erate. The President in one of his press 
Conferences said it was a very moderate 
thing. It substituted for criminal penalties 


the gentle and mild persuasion and of equity 
and the mild, compulsive effect and the un- 
derstanding which we find in equity as op- 
Posed to the harsh and perhans vindictive 
approach that we see in a court of criminal 
jurisdiction, 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct my- 
self to a bill of mine, H.R. 500, which would 
outlaw the transportation of explosives in 
interstate commerce for the purpose of de- 
stroying or injuring the person or property 
of another without his consent. You will 
note, Mr. Chairman, that this is a good deal 
broader than some of the other legislation 
that has been introduced on the same point. 
It applies to injury or destruction of the 
person or property of another, which is a 
good deal broader than just churches or 
schools. For every bombing of a church or 
school there have been 15 or 20, and per- 
haps even 50 or 100, bombings of homes, 
nrivate residences, and so forth. 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, that this 
particular piece of legislation is bottomed 
on the interstate commerce clause. We have 
a long judicial tradition on this particular 
subject. You will note the Lindbergh law 
which has been discussed this morning. We 
also include under the Federal power the 
fleeing from one State to another to avoid 
tectifying or to escape criminal prosecution. 
We include the carrying of a stolen automo- 
bile, or other stolen property, across the 
State line. We also have the well-known 
Mann Act which affects the transportation of 
certain other objects in interstate commerce. 
There is an adequate basis in judicial tradi- 
tion for this particular piece of legislation. 

I wouid sav that we add to this provision 
of the bill of Mr. McCutiocn which would 
result in a still more complete proposal in 
that we would attack both the carriage of 
the explosive in interstate commerce and the 
fleeing in interstate commerce after having 
committed the act of destroying the person 
or the property of another in one State. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do want to congratu- 
late the members of the committee and your- 
self for this early hearing, to commend you 
for your interest in this most important sub- 
ject. I want to express to you on behalf of 
myself and my people back home the sincere 
hope that this committee will report out a 
strong and vigorous piece of legislation, that 
we will not temporize or be concerned with 
the fact that the Senate may vote down a 
piece of legislation or that it will be watered 
down. I have not doubt that the bill will 
be watered down in the ordinary course of 
pressure in the House and the Senate, and I 
would say that this is all the more reason 
why we should at this initial stage report out 
strong and vigorous legislation. We seek 
to secure a piece of legislation which will 
protect the rights of all people and which 
will include progress for all of us within the 
framework of the Constitution, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. DINGELL, I was interested 
in your comments concerning H.R.352 and 
allied legislation that you said was very 
mild and that it substituted milder pro- 
visions for the criminal provisicns; is that 
correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes. 

Mr. MILieR. In previous bills which the 
Congress considered it did not substitute 
those provisions for the criminal statutes. 
It repealed no criminal statutes. We already 
have criminal statutes on the books that 
cover all these things. This injunctive pro- 
vision was an addition thereto and not a 
substitute therefore. 

Mr. DINGELL. Perhaps I gave the wrong 
impression. I would agree with the gentle- 
man, and I do not urge the repeal of any 
existing Federal criminal statutes. Our Fed- 
eral criminal statutes on this subject, in- 
cluding those passed in the last civil rights 
bill of the last Congress, have been found to 

2 sadly wanting in protecting the rights of 
all of our people. I do not see that the pas- 
age of H.R.352 or any other similar legisla- 
tion would result in a complete cure to the 
problem of securing full equality for all the 
people of our country that we face today, 
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but it is a more lenient and a more gentle 
form of persuasion than the criminal proc- 
esses which might be available but which 
our experience indicates would not be avail- 
able under our existing criminal statutes. 

I am sure that the gentleman will recall 
that the really strong civil rights statutes 
were either repealed or held unccnstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court for one reason 
or another back in the 1870’s and 1880's, 
and even the really strong codes which we 
had on the subject of civil rights have been 
eroded away except to include a few statutes 
today which are virtually unworkable. 

The CuHainmMan. Any other questions? We 
are obliged to you, Mr. DINGELL, for a very 
interesting statement. 

Mr. DINGELL. Thank you, Mr. 
Thank you very much. 


Chairman. 





TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JOHN D. 
CINGELL, 15TH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN, EE- 
FORE THE Houszt COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY AT THE HEARINGS ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION ON Marcu 5, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I want to thank you for the honor 
and privilege of being here today to testify 
on the very important subject of civil rights 
legislation. I want to congratulate and 
commend the distinguished and able chair- 
man of this committee for his long record as 
an outstanding civic libertarian, well known 
for his sincere espousal of the cause of full 
equality for all Americans, no matter what 
their race or religious affiliations. 

My statement today will be brief. I am 
sure we all recognize that inherent in the 
Judeo-Christian religion is the concept that 
we are all children of God and are all created 
in His image. This is inherent in both the 
New Testament and the Old Testament. 

In like manner we read in the great doc- 
uments of American history that all men 
were created equal. The language of the 
Declaration of Independence is quite explicit 
on this and it reads as follows: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

We are all well familiar with the language 
of articles XII, XIII, XIV, and XV of the 
Constitution, and most specifically, the lan- 
guage of article XIV and its due process 
clause which reads “no State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law; nor deny any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” Article XV provides “the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The amendment further provides 
that “Congress shall have the power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

These general principles are basic to all of 
the beliefs which we have in this country. 
Citizens from many lands have come here in 
search of freedom which they were denied in 
their country of origin. In the orderly 
course of time many of these citizens have 
found this freedom. Yet each group has 
found certain discriminations waiting on its 
arrival, 

The Irish and the Germans of the 1850's 
found signs saying no Irish or Germans 
meed apply. These and other races found 
discrimination placed against them on their 
arrival. With the passage of history we have 
found them to be among our most indus- 
trious and worthwhile citizens. Indeed we 
are proud both of people whose forebears 
came from these lands and of the contribu- 
tions which they have made to our beloved 
America. 
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No less proud are we of the contributions 
of the others who came; the Poles, the Serbs, 
the Czechs and the hundred and one other 
nationality groups who have contributed to 
our growth, progress and to the defense of 
our liberties in time of war. 

All of us, Mr. Chairman, recognize that 
real liberty in this country is not shared by 
all of us to the fullest degree. 

Discrimination of all sorts, subtle and 
otherwise, still besets citizens of almost 
every racial and religious background in one 
part or another of our land. No part of 
America is truly free of this cancerous 
growth. 

So long as this exists we must recognize 
that no man or woman in America is com- 
pletely free, regardless of the color of his 
skin or his religious affiliation. 

For this reason I have introduced legisla- 
tion on the general subject of civil rights. 
I prefer to call it human rights. I will refer 
to them by number and briefly detail what 
they do. It is my hope that this committee 
will report out one or the other of these 
bills or all of them, if possible. 

Certainly, the very least that this commit- 
tee and this Congress can do will be to con- 
tinue progress in the fields of human rela- 
tions by bringing out vigorous civil rights 
legislation. 

By number, my bills are as follows: 

H.R.351: An omnibus civil rights bill to 
outlaw lynching, segregation in housing and 
transportation, to establish a code of fair 
employment practices and a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. This 
bill also outlaws the poll tax and strengthens 
existing Federal civil rights statutes in a 
number of other ways. 

H.R. 352: A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute on behalf of and at the 
cost of the United States a civil action for 
preventive relief whenever any acts have 
been committed which would give rise to a 
cause of action under section 1980 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

This bill would authorize the Attorney 
General to institute on behalf of and at the 
cost of the United States a proceeding for 
injunctive relief in the name of any citizen 
whose rights under Federal law or the Con- 
stitution are being abridged by any indi- 
vidual or group. 

This is a very mild piece of legislation. 
It has already been included in the recom- 
mendations of the President under a pre- 
vious Congress and was included under one 
of the so-called administration civil rights 
bills earlier. That bill, however, was modi- 
fied and so-called section 3 was narrowed 
and limited only to the right to vote. It 
would substitute for criminal penalties the 
suasion of courts of equity and their milder 
compuisive powers, which could better han- 
dle complex problems of human relations 
involving intense emotions. 

H.R. 353: This bill outlaws lynching or 
violence which injures, kills or maims its 
victims where used to terrorize and intimi- 
date or harass members of religious or racial 
groups to prevent them from free exercise 
of rights guaranteed by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

H.R. 354: This bill is a compulsory Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act. Its purpose 
is to guarantee that a man shall be entitled 
to work for a living and to rise consistent 
with his ability. Its economic purpose is to 
outlaw racial discrimination which is a tre- 
mendous economic waste, computed by some 
to cost Americans billions of dollars a year. 

H.R. 4261: A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to make the Civil Rights Com- 
mission a permanent agency of the United 
States and to broaden the duties of the 
Commission to include the investigation of 
all civil rights anywhere. 

In addition to these pieces of legislation 
I have introduced a bill, H.R. 500, to outlaw 
transportation of explosives in interstate 
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commerce for the purpose of destroying or 
injuring the person or property of another 
without his consent. 

This bill is aimed at the protection of all 
citizens. Its purpose is to see to it that 
the bombing and harassment of harmless 
and ofttimes helpless citizens throughout 
this country, churches, homes, and schools 
will be matters of Federal concern. Under 
this bill the Federal Government may enter 
the scene immediately after destruction of 
property or person by explosives on the pre- 
sumption that such explosives were trans- 
ported in interstate commerce. It is such 
transportation that is criminal under the 
bill which is an exercise of the interstate 
commerce power and strikes at all those who 
seek to harass and intimidate our citizens by 
bombing because of their activities on behalf 
of full equality or because of their racial or 
religious background. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that this 
committee under your able leadership will 
report out some workable civil rights legis- 
lation to continue the progress that we be- 
gan during the last session of Congress with 
the passage of the civil rights bill of the 
85th Congress. 

To do less would be to stagnate and to 
pass up an opportunity for real advance- 
ment in one of the most important fields 
of citizenship. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for 
the opportunity to be here today. 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, January 
27, 1860, in a brief statement when I 
signed the civil rights discharge peti- 
tion as No. 14 thereupon and had done 
so the first day it was on the Clerk’s 
desk, I also said that one of the reasons 
I had gladly and promptly signed that 
petition was because I verily believed in 
our constitutional form of government 
under which this Republic was founded 
and ordained, and which constitutional 
form of government I swore to uphold 
each of the seven times I have now taken 
my oath as a Member of this great Na- 
tional Congress of the United States of 
America, 

The 15th amendment to our Federal 

Constitution provides as follows: 
_ SEcTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


And now, having been personally pres- 
ent each of the days of this historic 
debate on bill H.R. 8601, and having 
voted on each and every one of the 
amendments and motions which have 
been put in place before we Members to 
vote upon during this debate, I will 
naturally vote against the anticipated 
motion to recommit this bill and will 
vote in favor of final passage of the 
Celler amendment. 

Without consciously harboring any 
thought of ill will or antagonism or sec- 
tional feeling whatsoever toward any 
person or group of persons, or geograph- 
ical areas of my beloved Nation, I nev- 
ertheless steadfastly believe that this bill 
will at least be some means of a consid- 
erable number of American citizens vot- 
ing who are qualified under and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the States in 
which they reside, which citizens would 
otherwise not be given an opportunity to 
register to vote on account of their race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
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In other words, I believe this bill cannot 
help but make it an actual fact that the 
15th amendment to our Federal Constj- 
tution providing that the right of Amer. 
ican citizens to vote shall be implement- 
ed and given practical application in a 
substantial manner. I hope so. For, 
Mr. Chairman, to have the right of any 
American citizen, in any manner what- 
soever, abridged in any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude is actually destructive of our 
American way of life. 

I cordially compliment the members of 
the House Judiciary Committee on both 
sides of the political aisle for the thor- 
oughness and dexterity and fairness with 
which they have presented both pros and 
cons to us who are not members of that 
distinguished Judiciary Committee. 
And because I think we are all aware of 
the very great and strenuous changes 
which should result as result of the pas- 
sage of this bill, assuming it becomes the 
law of the land, I trust that no sectional 
ill will will continue to be expressed, 
nor charged, nor made apparent by any 
person or any group of persons. This 
bill applies to all areas of our beloved 
Nation and to all persons in our Nation. 
I hope and pray that only fair, equitable, 
and just application of its historymak- 
ing terms and conditions and provisions 
will be made and that its administration 
will normally result in great benefit to 
many people and the many difficult 
problems these many people have faced; 
all of this to be for the benefit of our na- 
tional soundness and happiness. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
8601, the civil rights bill, has my full 
support. The time has come, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the Federal Government to see 
to it that every American enjoys the 
full and free exercise of his rights under 
the Constitution. Haggle we may over 
details, but Congress can no longer es- 
cape its plain sworn duty to insure and 
protect the constitutional rights of every 
American regardless of race, color, creed 
or place of residence. 

All of us are well aware of the fact that 
discrimination exists in the North and 
West as well as in the South. In areas 
outside the South, discrimination is par- 
ticularly aggravating in the fields of em- 
ployment and housing but happily, 
steady progress toward ending it is be- 
ing made. 

To me, the most important provisions 
of this legislation are those concerning 
the voting rights of Negroes in the South 
where such rights are presently denied 
or curbed in direct and indirect ways 
in many counties. 

The right to vote is the greatest right 
possessed by free men and women in 4 
republic. An honest and secret ballot 
gives us the ability to choose our leaders 
and representatives. Without the right 
to vote, a citizen soon finds that, regard- 
less of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, he has no other rights except those 
permitted him by leaders he does not 
help select. 

Ninety years ago almost to the day— 
March 30, 1870—we wrote the 15th 
amendment into the Constitution: 

The right of citizens * * * to vote shall 
not be denied * * * on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
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Ninety years later we have yet to make 

ood on that promise. In county after 
county in the Deep South, where thou- 
sands of Negroes reside and many own 
property, few or none are permitted to 
yote. Not only are these citizens pre- 
vented from voting by unreasonable and 
ridiculous tests, but by intimidation and 
violence as well. Ninety years is cer- 
tainly long enough to prove that existing 
laws have not given Negroes in the South 
the voting rights which are theirs. 

Voting referees are needed to see that 
the requirements for voting shall be uni- 
form for all races. 

The bill also protects voters from the 
threats and intimidation that have been 
so common in the past. The Federal 
Government must step in where neces- 
sary and give the right to vote to every 
qualified American citizen wherever it is 
denied. 

In January 1959 I introduced H.R. 
1933, a bill to prevent hate bombing. On 
May 13, 14, 1959, Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary held 
hearings on my bill and others with 
generally similar purposes. I was the 
first witness to be heard by the subcom- 
mittee and I would like at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, to quote a few sentences from 
my testimony at that time: 

The weakening of the solidarity among the 
people of the United States by attacks on 
religious and racial groups, and buildings 
which they use, plays right into the hands 
of the communists. In no other way can 
the great strength of this Nation be weak- 
ened as much as it is by pitting one racial 
group against another, one religious group 
against another, or one section of the country 
against another section. 

The damage to our worldwide position as a 
guardian of liberty is incalculable if these 
conditions are allowed to exist without Fed- 
eral law to correct them. The Communists 
are making supreme efforts among the peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia, and the Middle East to 
exaggerate our differences. Their propaganda 
mills exploit every single hate incident which 
happens here, whether it be a small local 
abuse or a major attack on a racial or re- 
ligious group in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The Nation cannot afford to permit the 
irresponsibility of a few individuals to jeop- 
ardize our prestige and leadership in the 
free world. 


It is very heartening to note that title 
II of H.R. 8601 includes very practical 
provisions along the lines of my own bill 
H.R. 1933, penalizing those who do par- 
ticipate in hate bombing and related 
activities. 

America’s position in the world will be 
stronger with this civil rights bill on the 
law books of the Nation. 

_Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to add my voice in opposition to the 
Proposed civil rights bill—the so-called 
Celler-McCulloch bill—because I believe 
it is loaded with danger to the very fun- 
damentals upon which our Government 
is based. My fears are not simply a re- 
flection of the so-called southern view- 
point, nor do I see the threats to be just 
against southern institutions. Rather, 
I see in this bill a weakening of some of 
the very foundations of our Constitu- 
tion—foundations that we all have been 
Sworn to protect. 

T cannot in a few moments go into the 
full details of the objectionable features 
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of the bill, though I will touch briefly on 
one of its provisions that particularly 
concerns me. First, however, I would 
like to say to those who are pushing it 
through that, even if what they were try- 
ing to accomplish were for the general 
good, this is the wrong way to go about it. 
For, in my judgment, the bill is out of 
joint with its purpose. It will not am- 
plify the civil rights that now prevail nor 
will it insure their enforcement. It will 
on the contrary retard and obstruct and 
embitter. The bill is out of true relation 
to the climate of opinion that prevails 
in the United States, making it seem as 
if we were in the midst of some kind of 
internecine war between our Negro and 
our white populations. It will be no 
more successful in accomplishing the in- 
tended purpose than the prohibition 
amendment was during the 1920’s. As 
did that attempt to legislate social cus- 
toms, it may make the problem worse 
than it is at this time. 

For the problem is being solved— 
slowly, it is true, but no major social 
change can take place too rapidly with- 
out revolution, and I am sure no one 
wants that. Anyone who reflects can 
see the tremendous strides made by our 
Negro population during the past few 
decades—and that progress is continu- 
ing at an accelerated pace. One needs 
only to observe the increasing number 
of well-dressed and well-housed mem- 
bers of the Negro race in any city, in- 
cluding those in the South. One only 
needs to note the rising literacy rates, 
the increase in the number of profes- 
sional people, and the increasing influ- 
ence of colored voters. 

There are Negroes—and I am glad of 
it—who are Members of this very House. 
There is a Negro who is the president 
of the borough of Manhattan. One of 
the foremost members of the United Na- 
tions staff is an American Negro. They 
hold, as they should, positions of esteem 
in the South as their talents permit. Of 
course in certain quarters there are 
some hardships, even humiliations. But 
then I suppose I would not be welcome 
in a meeting of Democrats even if I 
sought an invita‘ion, and I can imagine 
mectings of that political persuasion 
where I would be grabbed by the seat 
of the pants and the scruff of the neck 
and booted out of the place. In some 
parts of our country this religious group- 
ing is not kindly disposed to that reli- 
gious grouping, 

There may even be errors of decency 
and taste and fairness that we all de- 
plore. But can it be possible that at this 
late date—anno Domini 1960—the prob- 
lem, instead of diminishing, as I cer- 
tainly believe it has, has grown to such 
gargantuan proportions as to call for 
this overwhelming hullabaloo of legisla- 
tive agitation and excitement? 

Instead of fostering steady develop- 
ment, this bill would shake the very 
foundations of our Constitution in an 
attempt to hurry the process. It would 
usurp important rights of the States in 
the control of elections, and not merely 
the rights of the Southern States. Of 
equally grave concern, this bill would 
constitute an important breakthrough 
in the field of Federal control of edu- 
cation, 
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Hidden behind the smokescreen of 
civil rights, the original bill would grant 
the Federal Government authority to 
seize local educational institutions and 
administer them. Although restricted 
by amendment, some of this authority 
remains. Most interesting is the basis 
for determining which schools can be 
taken. Only those can be taken which 
have been built with partial Federal 
contribution under the federally im- 
pacted aid legislation. Yet, proponents 
of Federal aid, in every debate or speech 
on the subject, always point to a clause 
included in the bills insuring that the 
Federal Government will in no way in- 
terfere with local educational systems. 

I say let us stop this thing, recognizing 
as we must that the ill-conceived law 
enforcement techniques in this bill reach 
out into the future. They inflict injus- 
tice instead of preventing it and they 
bring with them pain and offense that 
after two World Wars and Korea we had 
done so much to blur and appease. We 
in the South along with our friends in 
the North will find paths for the adjudi- 
cation and the amelioration of wrongs 
that do exist and permit time and ma- 
turity to wipe them out. The process 
may be slow but it is sure and it is en- 
during. This crude enforcement method 
is a way of turning back the clock of 
history and returning to the use of force 
and vengeance where reason and tol- 
erance had been proved so successful. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose H.R. 8601 because it is an intrusion 
into the responsibilities of the States in 
the field of elections. The reforms rec- 
ommended, if they are needed, must come 
from the human heart and cannot be ac- 
complished by the force of law against 
what I conceive to be a clear mandate of 
the Constitution to the States. 

Our Constitution was born out of trav- 
ail and compromise and out of the cruci- 
ble of bitter experiences shared by the 
Founding Fathers. It is not perfect— 
no human document ever is—but it is the 
foundation of the greatest Government 
ever devised by free men. 

Free elections are essential to our in- 
tegrity as a nation and to our survival 
as a free people, but the responsibilities 
for these things rest with the States. If 
the States fail to meet those responsi- 
bilities ably and well, then failure is 
theirs, and they will face the mandate 
of an aroused public opinion which is 
the heart of a democracy—the bane of 
suppression. In these days even a spar- 
row’'s fall is seen and heard instantly 
around the world. 

This legislation will not lead to good 
will between the races. Again I say that 
the solution of these problems rests in 
the human heart. Each of us must re- 
member that tomorrow or even today 
we may get the final call to come before 
the Supreme Judge of all of us. -We 
must conduct ourselves the best we know 
how so that each of us will be able, we 
hope, to hear Him fondly say ‘Verily I 
say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it to me.” And 
then He will let us in. We will then 
know hate, sorrow, disappointment, and 
heartache no more. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call attention to at least three 
provisions of our Nation’s Constitution 
with which the refereee plan contained 
in section VI of the proposed civil rights 
legislation being considered here may 
be in conflict. These provisions are 
article III of the Constitution, which 
limits the jurisdiction of constitutional 
courts to the disposition of cases or con- 
troversies; the 15th amendment which 
prohibits the States from denying citi- 
zens the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude; 
and the 5th amendment, which prohibits 
the United States from depriving a per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. I would like to 
briefly discuss these possibilities in 
order. 

POSSIBILITY OF CONFLICT WITH ARTICLE III 


A serious constitutional problem is 
raised by that part of title VI which 
states that after a court finds that any 
person has been deprived by State ac- 
tion on account of race or color of his 
right to vote “the court shall upon re- 
quest of the Attorney General make a 
finding whether such deprivation was or 
is pursuant to a pattern or practice.” 
The consequence of an affirmative find- 
ing is that any member of the race 
against which the pattern was directed 
must apply for a court order declaring 
him qualified to vote. The court must 
consider such applications for a mini- 
mum period of 1 year from the date of 
its finding and thereafter until it finds 
that such pattern or practice has ceased. 
If the making of such a finding and 
the issuance of such orders were neces- 
sary for the resolution of the base hbe- 
fore it, it is very possible that an at- 
tempt to impose these duties upon the 
court is an unconstitutional incursion 
upon the judicial power. See Muskrat v. 
United States (219 U.S. 346 (1911)). 

POSSIBILITY OF CONFLICT WITH THE 15TH 

AMENDMENT 

The Supreme Court pointed out in the 
civil rights cases, 109 U.S. 3, 13 (1883), 
that the legislation enacted to enforce 
the 14th amendment—and by necessary 
inference the 15th amendment as 
well—should be adapted to the mischief 
and wrong which the amendment was 
intended to provide asainst. In United 
States vy. Reese (92 U.S. 214 (1875) ), sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of the act of May 31, 1870, 
were held unconstitutional on the ground 
that they might be interpreted to reach 
voting abridgments by States for rea- 
sons other than race or color. This 
holding was made despite the fact that 
section 2 of the act prohibited only 
abridgments by State officers because of 
race or color. There is one provision in 
title VI of H.R. 8601 which has the same 
kind of infirmity which caused the in- 
validity of section 3 of the act of 1870. 
After a court has found the existence of 
a pattern or practice of voting abridg- 
ments by State officers because of race or 
color an applicant of the race discrim- 
inated against is entitled to a court 
order declaring him qualified to vote, if 
he proves the following things: First, 
that he is qualified under State law to 
vote; and, second, that since the court 
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finding he has been (a) deprived or de- 
nied under color of law of the opportu- 
nity to register to vote or otherwise to 
qualify to vote or (b) found not quali- 
fied to vote by any person acting under 
color of law. Since the applicant is not 
required to show that the denial was be- 
cause of his color, or that he was found 
not qualified because of his color, some 
people would be entitled to orders under 
the statute even though as to them 
there had been no State action in viola- 
tion of the 15th amendment. Although 
there is little likelihood that this pro- 
vision would be held unconstitutional as 
applied to an applicant whose voting 
right had been abridged because of race 
or color, there is a possibility that it is 
unconstitutional as applied to an appli- 
cant who had been found unqualified for 
a valid reason, that is, a reason other 
than race or color. Consider, for in- 
stance, an applicant who, after the court 
finding of a pattern or practice, applies 
for rezistration before a State official 
and is found unqualified because he has 
not paid his poll tax. Despite the fact 
that there had been no State action vio- 
lative of the 15th amendment, under 
title VI he could pay his poll tax, then 
apply to the court for an order without 
any further attempt to be registered by a 
State official. 

POSSIBILITY OF CONFLICT WITH DUE PROCESS 

CLAUSE 

The activities of the court and of the 
referees it may appoint after finding a 
pattern or practice of discrimination are 
clearly designed to result in a determina- 
tion that certain persons are qualified to 
be registered as voters. Yet title VI 
Wcouid propose to bind not oniy registra- 
tion officers who would presumably be 
parties to the original suit initiated by 
the Attorney General, but also those 
election officials manning polling places 
who are not likely to be parties to the 
original suit. Moreover, the proceedings 
before the referees are to be conducted 
ex parte and the recommendations of 
the referees are to be incorporated in 
orders which purport to bind both 
registrars and polling officials after very 
limited opportunities to interpose excep- 
tions to them. While Congress has the 
power under article ITI to regulate the 
entire process of the Federal courts in- 
cluding the power to prescribe rules of 
precedure, in exercising this power it is 
limited by the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment. The right of a fair 
and open hearing is one of the rudiments 
of fair play assured to every litigant by 
the Federal Constitution as a minimal 
requirement. Ohio Bell Tel. Co. v. Pub- 
lic Utilities Comm. (301 U.S. 292, 304, 
305 (1937)), cited in R. R. Commission 
of Calif. v. Pacific Gas Co. (302 U.S. 388, 
393 (1938)). It is certainly questionable 
that the provisions of title VI will guar- 
antee the constitutional minimum of due 
process. 

In addition to this, Mr. Chairman, it 
is my firm belief that there is an over- 
abundance of law now in existence to 
more than protect the voting rights of all 
our citizens. 

Since the days of Reconstruction, 
statutes have existed making it a Fed- 
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eral crime for two or more persons to 
conspire to deprive a citizen of any right 
secured to him by Federal law or the 
Constitution. This law clearly makes it 
a crime to deprive a citizen of his vot. 
ing rights guaranteed by the 15th 
amendment. I would like to quote sec. 
tion 241 of title 18 of the United States 
Code in its entirety to illustrate this 
point: 

If two or more persons conspire to in. 
jure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of 
any right or privilege secured to him by 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, or because of his having so exer. 
cised the same; or 

If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured. * * * 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both. 


Another statute which provides crim- 
inal penalties for anyone acting under 
color of law who deprives a citizen of 
any of his constitutional or Federal stat- 
utory rights is found in section 242 of 
title 18, which reads as follows: 


Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects any inhabitant of any State, terri- 
tory, or district to the deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, or to different punish- 
ments, pains, or penalties, on account of 
such inhabitant being an alien, or by rea- 
son of his color, or race, than are pre- 
scribed for the punishment of citizens, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. 


Let us now consider criminal sections 
specifically on the subject of voting 
rights. Section 594 of title 18 provides 
as follows: 


Whoever intimidates, threatens, coerces, or 
attempts to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, 
any other person for the purpose of interfer- 
ing with the right of such other person to 
vote or to vote as he may choose, or of 
causing such other person to vote for, or 
not to vote for, any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives, Delegates, or 
Commissioners from the territories and pos- 
sessions, at any election held solely or in 
part for the purpose of electing such candi- 
date, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 


Civil remedies, in addition to these 
ample criminal penalties, have also been 
provided for the protection of the right 
to vote. Any person acting under color 
of law who deprives a person of his fed- 
erally secured rights, including depriva- 
tion of voting rights based on his race or 
color, is subject to a civil action for re- 
dress. Section 1983 of title 42 provides 
that: 

Every person who, under color of any stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or usage, 
of any State or territory, subjects, or causes 
to be subjected, any citizen of the United 
States or other person within the jurisdiction 
thereof to the deprivation of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured by the Con- 
stitution and laws, shall be liable to the 
party injured in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proceeding for redress. 
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You will note this remedy provides 
for both legal and equitable remedies. 
Under it one may bring suit for mone- 
tary damages or injunction proceedings 
for coercion of any type. Anyone who 
feels they have been deprived by a State 
official of the right to vote, as guaranteed 
by the 15th amendment, has complete 
freedom to file suit in a Federal district 
court under this section. 

This is not the only civil remedy avail- 
able. Subsection 3 of section 1985, title 
42, provides for recovery of damages from 
two or more persons who conspire to de- 
prive another of his rights, including 
voting rights. Section 1986 of the same 
title provides for a civil suit against one 
having power to prevent a deprivation of 
rights and who fails to act. 

Mr. Speaker, I woud like to emphasize 
that these statutes have been in effect 
for nearly 100 years. I cannot conceive 
that this body of law is not effective to- 
day in securing the rights of all citizens. 
Severe criminal penalties are imposed 
for deprivation of civil rights; damages 
are allowed the complainant; and tradi- 
tional equitable remedies are available in 
these cases. 

Despite the existence of these Jaws. in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 even more 
laws were enacted on this subject of pro- 
tection of civil liberties. I quote the 
pertinent provisions of the law now con- 
tained in section 1971 of title 42: 


(a) All citizens of the United States who 
are otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other terri- 
torial subdivision, shall be entitled and al- 
lowed to vote at all such elections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude; any constitution, law, cus- 
tom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
territory, or by or under its authority, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of 
such other person to vote or to vote as he 
may choose, or of causing such other per- 
son to vote for, or not to vote for, any candi- 
date for the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, presidential elector, Member of the 
Senate, or Member of the House of Renre- 
sentatives, Delegates or Commissioners from 
the territories or possessions, at any gen- 
eral, special, or primary election held solely 
or in part for the purpose of selecting or 
electing any such candidaie. 

(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
Practice which would deprive any other 
person of any right or privilege secured by 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section, the 
Attorney General may institute for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action or other proper pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order. 
In any proceeding hereunder the United 
States shall be liable for costs the same as a 
private person. 


_Frankly I have never known of any 
Violation of voting rights in my home 
State of Arkansas; however, I should like 
to point out that in this area, as well, 
ample provisions of law exist to safe- 
guard the civil liberties of our citizens. 
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The Arkansas constitution in article 
II, section 3, provides that: 

The equality of all persons before the law 
is recognized, and shall ever remain in- 
violate; nor shall any citizen ever be de- 
prived of any right, privilege, or immunity, 
nor exempted from any burden or duty, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition. 


The only tests of the right to vote are 
prescribed by article III, section 1 of the 
Arkansas constitution: 

Every citizen of the United States at the 
age of 21 years, who has resided in the State 
12 months; in the county 6 months, and in 
the precinct, town, or ward, 1 month, next 
preceding any eiection at which they pro- 
pose to vote, except such persons as may for 
the commission of some felony be deprived 
of the right to vote by law passed by the 
general assembly, and who shall exhibit a 
poll tax receipt or other evidence that they 
have paid their poll tax at the time of col- 
lecting taxes next preceding such election 
shall be allowed to vote at any election in 
the State of Arkansas. 


However: 
No idiot or insane person shall be entitled 
to the privileges of an elector. 


See article III, section 5 of the Arkan- 
sas constitution. 

Further, article III, section 2 of the 
Arkansas constitution commands that: 

Elections shall be free and equal. No 
power, civil or military, shall ever interfere 
to prevent the free exercise of the right of 
suffrage; or shall any law be enacted where- 
by the right to vote at any election shall be 
made to depend upon any previous registra- 
tion of the elector’s name; or whereby such 
right shall be impaired or forfeited, except 
for the commission of a felony at common 
law, upon lawful conviction thereof. 


Article II, section 4 of the Arkansas 
constitution provides that: 

Electors shall, in all cases (except treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace), be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at 
elections and going to and from the same. 


Article II, section 6, of the Arkansas 
constitution reads: 

Any person who shall be convicted of 
fraud, bribery, or other willful and corrupt 
violation of any election law of this State 
shall be adjudged guilty of a felony. 


These provisions represent the con- 
stitutional law of the State of Arkansas. 
They are implemented by numerous de- 
tailed statutory regulations, typical of 
which are the following: 

Arkansas Statutes—1947—section 3- 
1414, punishes by a $500 fine any inter- 
ference or intimidation or other act to 
prevent any person from voting in a pri- 
mary election; and section 3-1415 makes 
it a felony to intimidate, and so forth, 
any person in any general or special elec- 
tion. 

It is made a misdemeanor for an offi- 
cer to exact from any person more than 
$1 for a poll tax. The offense is punish- 
able by fine, $100 to $250. Section 3-111 
prohibits the imposition of a penalty for 
delinquent payment of the poll tax. 
Section 3-112 authorizes the issuance of 
a poll tax receipt without the payment 
of property taxes. 

These statutes are only a few examples 
of the legal machinery that the State of 
Arkansas has provided to protect the 
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right to vote. This machinery in no 
part discriminates against any elector 
because of race or color. It disqualifies 
only infants, aliens, idiots, and felons. 

On the basis of these facts, Mr. Chair- 
man, I strongly urge that since passage 
of this legislation will tend to infringe 
upon our constitutional rights rather 
than to protect an area which already 
has more than adequate protection, it be 
defeated. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the Recorps 
will show that during the past 2 weeks of 
debate on the issue of civil rights, I have 
refrained from participating in any of 
the arguments and discussions. 

There was a good reason for this. The 
entire debate centered around the vari- 
ous conceptions and interpretations of 
applicable law and the constitutionality 
of the various titles. 

I left this burden to be carried by those 
amongst us who are practicing attorneys. 

However, now that the legalistic smoke 
has cleared away, and in the calmness 
of the tranquil waters of pure logic, I 
want to add a few thoughts to the many 
already expressed. 

The need to clear away the roadblocks 
that have prevented, in many cases, the 
Negroes’ right to vote is of course para- 
mount if we are to finally make our col- 
ored citizens, citizens in fact as well as 
in name. 

The economic status of the Negro in 
all sections of the country leaves a lot 
to be desired. 

If this Nation is to measure up to its 
worldwide billing as the “greatest place 
on earth, in which to live, to work, and 
to prosper,” then it behooves all of us 
to look into some phases of the economics 
of the labor conditions insofar as the 
American Negro is concerned. 

In most instances, they are relegated 
to the most menial tasks with the lowest 
possible wages. 

In many cases, both north and south 
of the Mason-Dixon line, they are hud- 
dled into modern ghettoes. Few can 
really move into the more desirable resi- 
dential areas regardless of their eco- 
nomic standing. 

It is my sincere conviction that the 
only answer is one that must come from 
equalization, equalization of opportuni- 
ties. This will lead not to the mixture 
of the races but, in reality, will let each 
racial group find and raise its own stand- 
ards and levels of living socially, eco- 
nomically, and in their conditions of 
labor. 

There are always barriers in the social 
calendar, and nothing ever done by Con- 
gress will change this. 

So long as human beings remain hu- 
man, each will seek his or her own com- 
pany, 

No better example of complete un- 
derstanding and freedom of action, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed, can be 
found than in our newest State, the 50th, 
the State of Hawaii. 

The day will come when the Negro 
has found his place politically by the 
intelligent and free use of his voting 
franchise. This will be followed in an 
orderly fashion by the complete integra- 
tion of the Negro into our American 
economy, 
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To show how bad conditions can get 
when the economic level of the wage 
earner reaches a rate below subsistence 
grades, one need only look at the records 
submitted to our subcommittee on 
minimum wage laws. 

These testimonials show just about 
how the Negro fares in the field of eco- 
nomic competition. 

The answer and solution to the prob- 
lem lies in the hearts of men and, in my 
opinion, the best road to success is 
through our Christian doctrines and 
religious revivals. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WatterR, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8601) to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 359, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the amendment 
which is known as title VI. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put the remaining 
amendments en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCCULLOCH, as 
amended by the substitute offered by Mr. 
CELLER, On page 12, immediately below. 


“TITLE VI 


“Src. 601. That section 2004 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended 
by section 131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(71 Stat. 637), is amended as follows: 

“(a) Add the following as subsection (e) 
and designate the present subsection (e) as 
subsection ‘(f)’: 

“‘In any proceeding instituted pursuant 
to subsection (c) in the event the court 
finds that any person has been deprived on 
account of race or color of any right or 
privilege secured by subsection (a) the 
court shall upon request of the Attorney 
General and after each party has been given 
notice and the opportunity to be heard 
make a finding whether such deprivation 
was or is pursuant to a pattern or practice. 
If the court finds such pattern or practice, 
any person of such race or color resident 
within the affected area shall, for one year 
and thereafter until the court subsequently 
finds that such pattern or practice has 
ceased, be entitled, upon his application 
therefor, to an order declaring him quali- 
fied to vote, upon proof that any election 
or elections (1) he is qualified under State 
law to vote, and (2) he has since such find- 
ing by the court been (a) deprived of or 
denied under color of law the opportunity 
to register to vote or otherwise to qualify 
to vote, or (b) found not qualified to vote 
by any person acting under color of law. 
Such order shall be effective as to any elec- 
tion held within the longest period for 
which such applicant could have been reg- 
istered or otherwise qualified under State 
law at which the applicant’s qualifications 
would under State law entitle him to vote. 
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“‘Notwithstanding any inconsistent pro- 
vision of State law or the action of any 
State officer or court, an applicant so de- 
clared qualified to vote shall be permitted 
to vote in any such election. The Attorney 
General shall cause to be transmitted certi- 
fied copies of such order to the appropriate 
election officers. The refusal by any such 
officer with notice of such order to permit 
any person so declared qualified to vote to 
vote at an appropriate election shall con- 
stitute contempt of court. 

“*An application for an order pursuant 
to this subsection shall be heard within 
ten days, and the execution of any order 
disposing of such application shall not be 
stayed if the effect of such stay would be to 
delay the effectiveness of the order beyond 
the date of any election at which the ap- 
plicant would otherwise be enabled to vote. 

“‘The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons who are qualified voters in the judicial 
district, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the court shall de- 
termine, to receive such applications and 
to take evidence and report to the court 
findings as to whether or not at any election 
or elections (1) any such applicant is quali- 
fied under State law to vote, and (2) he has 
since the finding by the court heretofore 
specified been (a) deprived of or denied un- 
der color of law the opportunity to register 
to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, or 
(b) found not qualified to vote by any 
person acting under color of law. In a pro- 
ceeding before a voting referee, the applicant 
shall be heard ex parte. His statement un- 
der oath shall be prima facie evidence as to 
his age, residence, and his prior efforts to 
register or otherwise qualify to vote. Where 
proof of literacy or an understanding of 
other subjects is required by valid provi- 
sions of State law, the answer of the appli- 
cant, if written, shall be included in such 
report to the court; if oral, it shall be taken 
down stenographically and a transcription 
included in such report to the court. 

“Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to transmit 
a copy thereof to the State attorney general 
and to each party to such proceeding to- 
gether with an order to show cause within 
ten days, or such shorter time as the court 
may fix, why an order of the court should 
not be entered in accordance with such re- 
port. Upon the expiration of such period, 
such order shall be entered unless prior to 
that time there has been filed with the 
court and served upon all parties a state- 
ment of exceptions to such report. Excep- 
tions as to matters of fact shall be con- 
sidered only if supported by a duly verified 
copy of a public record or by affidavit of 
persons having personal knowledge of such 
facts or by statements or matters contained 
in such report; those relating to matters 
of law shall be supported by an appropriate 
memorandum of law. The issues of fact 
and law raised by such exceptions shall be 
determined by the court or, if the due and 
speedy administration of justice requires, 
they may be referred to the voting referee 
to determine in accordance with procedures 
prescribed by the court. A hearing as to an 
issue of fact shall be held only in the event 
that the proof in support of the exception 
disclose the existence of a genuine issue of 
material fact. The applicant's literacy and 
understanding of other subjects shall be 
determined solely on the basis of answers in- 
cluded in the report of the voting referee. 

“*The court, or at its direction the voting 
referee, shall issue to each applicant so de- 
clared qualified a certificate identifying the 
holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

“‘Any voting referee appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall to the 
extent not inconsistent herewith have all the 
powers conferred upon a master by rule 
53(c) of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. The compensation to be allowed 
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to any persons appointed by the court pur. 
suant to this subsection shall be fixed by 
the court and shall be payable by the United 
States. 

“ ‘Applications pursuant to this subsection 
shall be determined expeditiously. In the 
case of any application filed twenty or more 
days prior to an election which is undeter.- 
mined by the time of such election, the court 
shall issue an order authorizing the appli- 
cant to vote provisionally. In the case of 
an application filed within twenty days prior 
to an election, the court, in its discretion, 
may make such an order. In either case, 
the order shall make appropriate provision 
for the impounding of the applicant’s ballot 
pending determination of the application, 
The court may take any other action, and 
may authorize such referee or such other 
person as it may designate to take any other 
action, appropriate or necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection and to en- 
force its decrees. This subsection shall in 
no way be construed as a limitation upon 
the existing powers of the court. 

“*When used in the subsection, the word 
“vote’’ includes all action necessary to make 
a vote effective including, but not limited to, 
registration or other action required by 
State law prerequisite to voting, casting a 
ballot, and having such ballot counted and 
included in the appropriate totals of votes 
cast with respect to candidates for public 
office and propositions for which votes are 
received in an election; the words “affected 
area” shall mean any subdivision of the State 
in which the laws of the State relating to 
voting are or have been to any extent ad- 
ministered by a person found in the pro- 
ceeding to have violated subsection (a); and 
the words “qualified under State law” shall 
mean qualified according to the laws, cus- 
toms, or usages of the State, and shall not, 
in any event, imply qualifications more 
stringent than those used by the persons 
found in the proceeding to have violated 
subsection (a) in qualifying persons other 
than those of the race or color against which 
the pattern or practice of discrimination was 
found to exist.’ 

“(b) Add the following sentence at the 
end of subsection (c): 

“““Whenever, in a proceeding instituted 
under this subsection any official of a State 
or subdivision thereof is alleged to have 
committed any act or practice constituting 
a deprivation of any right or privilege se- 
cured by subsection (a), the act or practice 
shall also be deemed that of the State and 
the State may be joined as a party de- 
fendant and, if, prior to the institution of 
such proceeding, such official has resigned 
or has been relieved of his office and no 
successor has assumed such office, the pro- 
ceeding may be instituted against the 
State.’” 


The question was taken, and on a dis 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were ayes 225, noes 106. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the yeas and nays on the Cel- 
ler amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 295, nays 124, answering 
“present” 2, not voting 10, as follows: 


[Roll No. 32] 

YEAS—295 
Adair Baldwin Bolling 
Addonizio Barr Bolton 
Allen 3arrett Bosch 
Andersen, Barry Bowles 

Minn. Bass, N.H. Brademas 

Anfuso Bates Bray 
Ashley Baumhart Breeding 
Aspinall Becker Brewster 
Auchincloss Belcher Brock 
Avery Bentley Broomfield 
Ayres Betts Brown, Mo. 
Bailey Blatnik Brown, Ohio 
Baker Boland Buckley 
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Burdick 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, -_ 
Byrne, Fa. 
Benes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cook 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, N.Y. 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fino 
Flood 
Flynn 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Forand 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gavin 
George 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagen 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hargis 
Harmon 
Hays 
Healey 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Hiestand 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alford 
Alger 
Andrews 
Ashmore 

» Tenn, 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 


Sennett, Mich. 


erry 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boykin 


Hoeven 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Ikard 
Inouye 
Irwin 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jchnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kasem 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kowalski 
Kyl 
Lafore 
Laird 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lesinski 
Levering 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGinley 
McGovern 
McIntire 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Mack Wash. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
May 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Meyer 
Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George, P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Norblad 
O'Brien, Ill. 
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Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burleson 
Casey 

Chelf 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dorn, S.C. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Durham 
Elliott 
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O'Brien. N.Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O'Hara, Mich, 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 

Pfost 

Philbin 
Pillion 
Pirnie 

Porter 

Price 

Prokop 
Pucinski 
Quie 

Quigley 
Rabaut 
Randall 

Ray 

Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Rivers, Alaska 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 
St. George 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Shelley 
Shipley 

Siler 
Simpson, Ill. 
Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teller 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wyo. 


Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Wainwright 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Wampler 
Weaver 
Weis 
Westland 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Wier 
Wilson 
Withrow 
Wolf 
Wright 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Everett 
Evins 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Gary 
Gathings 
Grant 
Gross 
Haley 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hébert 
Hemphill 
Herlong 


Hess Mitchell Smith, Calif. 
Hoffman, Ill. Morris, Okla, Smith, Kans, 
Hoffman, Mich. Morrison Smith, Miss. 
Huddleston Murray Smith, Va. 
Hull Natcher Spence 
Jarman Norrell Stubblefield 
Jennings Passman Taber 
Jensen Patman Teague, Tex. 
Johansen Perkins Thomas 
Jonas Pilcher Thompson, La. 
Jones, Ala. Poage Thompson, Tex. 
Jones, Mo. Poff Trimble 
Kitchin Preston Tuck 
Knox Rains Utt 
Landrum Rhodes, Ariz. Vinson 
Lennon Riley Watts 
Loser Rivers, S.C. Whitener 
McMillan Roberts Whitten 
McSween Rogers, Fla. Williams 
Mahon Rogers, Tex. Willis 
Mason Scott Winstead 
Matthews Selden Young 
Meader Short 
Mills Sikes 
ANSWERING “PRESENT’’—2 
Jackson Kilburn 
NOT VOTING—10 

Anderson, Baring Powell 

Mont. Chiperfield Sheppard 
Arends Minshall Steed 
Barden Montoya 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. Jackson 
against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Barden against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Montoya with Mr. Minshall. 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Tilinois {Mr. ARENDS]. I voted ‘“‘nay.” 
If he were present, he would vote “‘yea.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Il- 


linois. (Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. I voted 
“nay.” If Mr. CHIPERFIELD were pres- 
ent, he would have voted “yea.” There- 


fore, I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the reading of the engrossed copy 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The further consid- 
eration of the bill will go over until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
er, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, would it be in order to make a mo- 
tion to vote on the engrossed copy of 
the bill at 7 o’clock this evening? 

The SPEAKER. That motion would 
not be in order. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
Speaker. 


Mr. Speak- 


I thank the 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legisiative days to extend 
their remarks on the civil rights bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 





CONSIDERATION OF THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL IN COMMITTEE OF 
THE WHOLE 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, civil 
rights has always been an explosive issue. 
Feelings run deep and tempers flare 
easily. This year was no exception. The 
debate on H.R. 8601 has been one of the 
longest debates in recent years. The 
parliamentary situation was unbelievably 
complex. There was ample opportunity 
for the debate to degenerate into bitter 
emotional demagoguery. 

Despite these obstacles, this bitterly 
divisive debate was carried on in the 
highest parliamentary tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the credit 
for this belongs in large measure to the 
presiding officer. When difficult parlia- 
mentary inquiries and points of order 
were raised he made clear lawyerlike ex- 
planations and rulings. His firm hand 
on the gaval kept order through many 
difficult days. 

My. Speaker, I believe that every Mem- 
ber of this House and every citizen of the 
United States owes a debt of gratitude 
for the skillful chairmanship which has 
been displayed by the dean of my delega- 
tion, the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unenimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute for the purpose of inquiring of the 
majority leader as to the program for 
the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no fur- 
ther program for the balance of the 
week. If the pending bill had been dis- 
posed of today, there would have been 
no further business for the rest of this 
week. There will be three resolutions 
that have been reported out of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration having 
to do with money for three different 
committees, but outside of that there will 
be no further legislation for the balance 
of the week other than the further con- 
sideration and disposition of the pending 
civil rights bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Would it be the in- 
tention of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that when the House adjourns 
tomorrow, it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts care to make the 
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unanimous consent request at this time 
or does he prefer to wait until tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think it would 
probably be better to wait until tomor- 
row. 

I cannot say. When I say that, it is 
not because of any further legislative 
program. I will ask unanimous consent 
now, Mr. Speaker, that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will have to object 
to that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then I will not 
submit the request, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may not object 
tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot imagine 
the gentleman’s objecting to it tomor- 
row. 





PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time the vote was taken on the Celler 
amendment, I was in the rotunda at- 
tending the ceremony dedicating the 
McCarran statue. I did not hear the 
bells. I want the Recorp to show that 
had I been present I would have voted 
“yea” on the Celler amendment. 





TAX LOOPHOLE NO. 5 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
earnest hope that no effort will be made 
to resume consideration of H.R. 5, the 
Foreign Investment Incentive Act which 
could more appropriately be named Tax 
Loophole No. 5. 

I oppose this bill, because I believe 
it would permit American corporations 
with subsidiaries abroad to transfer 
these assets without the payment of cap- 
ital gains taxes to the U.S. Treasury. 

Many of the beneficiaries of this pri- 
vate bill argue that their corporations 
could have undertaken these foreign 
operations without paying United States 
taxes simply by operating under foreign 
charters. They would have us overlook 
the many advantages and benefits which 
they enjoy in conducting their operations 
under American charter. 

A great part of the industrial expan- 
sion by American enterprise abroad pro- 
ceeds under the investment guarantee 
program, under which the United States 
Government guarantees the foreign in- 
vestment against expropriation and war 
risk. As of December 31, 1959, over 
$540,397,000 of this insurance has been 
issued by the Investment Guarantees 
Division of the Office of Private Enter- 
prise in the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

In the Mutual Security Act of last 
year this insuring authority was in- 
creased from $500 million to $1 billion. 

The contingent liability of the United 
States Government in providing this ex- 
propriation and war risk insurance is 
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almost completely unrelated to the small 
payment of premium involved in this 
insurance. 

If American business prefers to oper- 
ate under foreign charters, let them as- 
sume full risk of expropriation and any 
other related hazards of such operation. 

However, if their activities abroad are 
going to be insured against expropria- 
tion, protected by American military 
strength, if need be, and aided and en- 
couraged by many other actions of our 
Government facilitating such enterprise, 
let them assume at least a portion of 
the real cost involved in making their 
foreign operations secure investments. 

If the full cost of promoting, insur- 
ing, and protecting American business 
abroad were known to the Members of 
this body, this legislation would not have 
a ghost of a chance. 





CENTENNIAL OF THE BIRTH OF 
JANE ADDAMS 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a joint resolution to 
authorize and request the President to 
issue a proclamation in connection with 
the centennial of the birth of Jane 
Addams, founder and leader of Chicago’s 
Hull! House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would immediately include at this point 
a proclamation issued from the office of 
the mayor of the city of Chicago, dated 
January 26, 1960, honoring Jane Addams, 
founder and leader of the Chicago Hull 
House. 

Ciry OF CHICAGO, OFFICE OF THE MAYOR— 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the year 1960 marks the centen- 
nial of the birth of Jane Addams, founder 
and leader of Chicago’s Hull House and one 
of the world’s most revered women; and 

Whereas Jane Addams, born on Septem- 
ber 6, 1860, a native daughter of Illinois and 
an outstanding citizen of Chicago for almost 
50 years, placed her energy, her wisdom, and 
her courage in the service of mankind; and 

Whereas Jane Addams saw the needs of her 
immigrant neighbors and gave pioneer lead- 
ership to the development of social welfare 
programs and social reforms to protect and 
aid them; and 

Whereas she established programs at Hull 
House to give guidance to newcomers—the 
unschooled child, the working mother, the 
exploited foreign-born father, in the estab- 
lishment of a kindergarten for children of 
working mothers, English classes, and an 
employment bureau; a residence for work- 
ing girls, a playground, a library, a music 
school, an art gallery, a demonstration to a 
world in conflict where people of all cultures 
could live and work and play together; and 

Whereas she pioneered in social settlement 
work, in developing methods in social work, 
in establishing welfare services for children 
and immigrants, in strengthening the labor 
movement, in working for the passage of pro- 
tective laws for mothers and child workers, 
in helping outstanding women leaders to 
contribute to the needs of society; and 

Whereas she used her life experience at 
Hull House as a basis for her untiring efforts 
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toward equal Justice for all mankind and for 
peace among the peoples of the world, for 
aga she received the Nobel Peace Prize; 
an 

Whereas this great and noble woman gave 
to the city of Chicago, and to the world, a 
supreme example of citizen leadership 
through lessons that are a part of our rich 
heritage and are still meaningful today: 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, mayor 
of the city of Chicago, do hereby proclaim 
this the Jane Addams Year in Chicago, in 
order that all the citizens of Chicago may 
do her honor, 

RICHARD J. DALey, 
Mayor, 
Dated this 26th day of January, A.D., 1960, 


Mr. Speaker, it was my fortunate 
privilege during the early years follow- 
ing my graduation from college to work 
closely with the settlement house move- 
ment and to engage actively in its work. 
Of all those who pioneered in the move- 
ment and who contributed so largely to 
the social welfare and social reform of 
the great cities of this Nation, none ex- 
ceeded Jane Addams in vision, in cour- 
age, or in capacity. It was my honor to 
know Miss Addams personally and to 
share the blessing of having her as a 
guest in my home. Noone whose thought 
or life she touched could fail to respond 
with awakened interest in people every- 
where and with a desire to serve those of 
our population who need it most. The 
fruits of her interest and her determi- 
nation lay permanently in the enlight- 
ened social consciousness of our great 
city. 

September 6, 1960, marks the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of this great social 
leader. Jane Addams was born on Sep- 
tember 6, 1860, in Cedarville, Ill. Be- 
cause of the social interest early aroused 
by the work of her father in the aboli- 
tionist movement, her determination to 
make a personal attack on the then exist- 
ing slum conditions was furthered by her 
visit to Toynbee Hall in England after 
her graduation from Rockford College in 
1882. 

Her determination to set up a similar 
house in Chicago was an immediate re- 
sponse to her belief that slum conditions 
could be bettered and that our more un- 
fortunate population could be helped by 
personal interest and personal contact. 

Together with her college classmate, 
Ellen Gates Starr, she founded Hull 
House, occupying the former country 
home of Charles J. Hull, located in a 
once-fine residential neighborhood at 
Polk and Halsted Streets. The house, 
at the time, was surrounded by tenements 
and factories in a neighborhood com- 
posed of immigrant Russian and Polish 
Jews, Irish, Germans, and Bohemians, 
where disease, poverty, vice, substandard 
housing, and appalling labor conditions 
presented a challenge at which a heart 
less stout than Miss Addams’ might have 
faltered. 

Throughout the years following the 
opening of Hull House in 1889, Chicago 
witnessed a slow but undeniable miracle. 
The plan on which Jane Addams worked 
was based on concern for the entire 
family. The plan was broadened later 
to meet increasingly recognized needs. 
Hull House came to provide housing for 
working girls, produced tiie first Lithe 
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Theater in America, and served as a 
meeting place for trade union groups. 
Twelve buildings were finally necessary 
and were provided to meet expanding 
service through the community. 

Together with the outstanding women 
who, in the early 1890’s, made their con- 
tribution to the Hull House movement, 
there came a new vision and a change 
in social work. Social work became a 
profession which demanded and received 
wide community recognition and sup- 
port. Among the projects launched were 
the Immigrants Protective League, the 
Juvenile Protective Association, public 
paths, the first playground to be op- 
erated by the city, the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research, the Illinois Child Labor 
Committee, and the juvenile court. The 
influence of Hull House spread to the 
city council and to Springfield, putting 
into being long necessary reforms. After 
a 14-year campaign, Miss Addams had 
her greatest triumph in the passage of 
the child labor law in 1903. The scope 
of interest and influence widened to 
Washington where the experience at 
Hull House was a vital factor leading to 
the establishment of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. Headed first by Julia Lathrop 
and later by Grace Abbott, both of whom 
were among the early workers in con- 
nection with Hull House, it opened the 
door to national recognition of needs 
of children everywhere in America. In 
fact, the climax came when President 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 1909, called the 
firs; White House Conference on 
Children. 

The honors that came to Miss Addams 
were many. None meant more to her 
than the award of the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1931 in recognition of her effort to- 
ward peace through the Women’s Peace 
Party and later through the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, which she founded in 1915 and 
headed for 20 years. Honors and 
awards, however, of which she had so 
many, meant little to Miss Addams. Her 
satisfaction and her reward came from 
recognition of a growing social conscious- 
ness on the part of the city which she 
loved and from the realization that her 
own life had been a major contribution 
toward awakening interest in this coun- 
try and throughout the world in the 
problems of the underprivileged and in 
the need for peace under which alone 
mankind could rise to greatest heights 
of economic and social well-being. 

The city of Chicago and the State of 
Illinois are honored by being able to call 
Miss Addams their own. In a greater 
and truer sense, however, the whole 
world which claimed her interest can 
also be proud that in her day and gen- 
eration her vision and her efforts knew 
no local or national boundary. Above 
all, the underprivileged whom she served 
and whose need she brought to the at- 
tention of the world can, indeed, rise up 
and call her blessed. 





POSTAL FACTS 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
Marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial. 
CVI——403 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise my remarks 
in the REcorpD, I include herein a splen- 
did recent editorial entitled ‘Postal 
Facts” from the distinguished Boston 
Daily Record, which is one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding newspapers. 

The editorial, which opposes increased 
postal rates at this time, is extremely 
well written and is a thoughtful and 
forceful presentation of the case. 

POSTAL Facts 

President Eisenhower's special message to 
Congress urging another postal rate increase 
presents one of those seemingly plausible ar- 
guments which is easily demolished by facts. 
Let’s consider the facts. 

In essence the President says the Post Of- 
fice is losing a lot of money. Therefore mail 
rates should be raised to wipe out the loss, 
or at least come close. 

This position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Postmas- 
ter General Summerfield, is based on a 
fallacy. 

It is the error of assuming the Post Office 
is a business. In reality, in historical prece- 
dent, and in everyday fact, it is a public serv- 
ice. It cannot possibly be conducted as both. 

It is true it costs taxpayers money to run 
the Post Office Department. It also costs 
caxpayers money to run the White House, 
the Commerce Department, the Federal ju- 
diciary system, the FBI—almost every Fed- 
eral activity. 

The costs of such public services are taken 
for granted. But the costs of the postal 
service are labeled ‘deficit’ and become 
issue. 

Why? The answer is that the Post Office 
takes in a great deal of money, about $21, 
billion a year. No other Government de- 
partment produces anywhere near as much 
revenue. But because the postal establish- 
ment costs more to operate than it takes in, 
and because a law requires annual reports 
comparing receipts with costs, the Post Office 
is singled out and charged with operating at 
a deficit. 

Postal rates actually are a form of taxes. 
The Post Office does not keep the money it 
gets for selling stamps, but turns it into the 
Treasury. Thus in urging a postal rate in- 
crease, the administration is seeking an indi- 
rect tax increase. 

Finally, the theory that the Post Office is a 
business doesn’t make sense. Would a busi- 
ness charge the same fee to deliver a mes- 
sage across the street as it does to handle a 
letter from Florida to Alaska? Would a busi- 
ness operate a branch office in every hamlet 
in the Nation, most of them losing money 
because of slight patronage? Would a busi- 
ness take on sideline jobs without remunera- 
tion, like selling duck stamps or registering 
aliens? 

The Post Office is an essential public serv- 
ice, worth what it costs to operate. 

We suggest Mr. Summerfield ought to stop 
proclaiming (and complaining) how much 
his Department has lost and concentrate on 
getting the mails delivered as speedily and 
economically as possible. 

And Congress ought to ignore the request 
for another boost in rates. 





THE OUTRAGE AGAINST BISHOP 
JAMES EDWARD WALSH 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the civ- 
ilized world was shocked to learn of the 
recent maltreatment and imprisonment 
of Bishop James Edward Walsh, who for 
many years has unselfishly devoted his 
life to the cause of religion in the Far 
East. 

This outrage is another instance of 
the despicable enmity of communism to 
all people who believe in a supreme 
being. 

The Marxist bible is not only devoid 
of religious principles but, by being hos- 
tile to all religions, is committed to elim- 
inating them, wherever they exist, from 
contemporary life. 

The theory and practice of every com- 
munistic government is to pursue an 
open, nefarious warfare against all reli- 
gions and their chosen leaders. The 
purpose, of course, is to exclude spiritual 
ideals, not only from government but 
from the lives of the people. If the Com- 
munists would bother to read world his- 
tory they would soon come to the con- 
clusion that their efforts to destroy 
religion are foredoomed to failure. 

The fact of the matter is that human 
beings are inherently and instinctively 
religious. Man, in his long struggle to 
lift himself up above the level of the 
beast, has always raised his eyes to the 
heavens in recognition of the supreme, 
omnipotent being who rules the universe. 

In every age the enemies of religion 
have tried to destroy it, and in every - 
instance the results have been the 
same—miserable failure, because the 
hearts and minds of men and women are 
inevitably permeated with religious faith 
and convictions that are not only pro- 
found but unshakable. 

Heartless persecution and unspeakable 
cruelty of the kind recently practiced on 
Bishop Walsh and his confreres have 
stained the pages of history. 

Every horrible method that could 
have been contrived by the minds of 
diabolical zealots has been employed to 
break the spirit and destroy the faith of 
believers, all to no avail, since these out- 
rages against the dignity and independ- 
ence of men, against the natural proc- 
esses of the human mind and the human 
soul, merely serve to strengthen the be- 
liefs and increase the fervor of those 
who look to heaven for deliverance, 

In its brief existence, the Red Chinese 
Government has conducted itself in such 
a@ way in its domestic and international 
relations as to forfeit the respect and 
evoke the contempt of all civilized na- 
tions. This calloused unit of the world 
Communist apparatus has perpetuated 
outrage after outrage against the liberty- 
loving, God-fearing peoples of the earth. 
It has generated and conducted con- 
scienceless warfare against others and 
has been responsible for the Korean war 
which was unprovoked and bloodthirsty 
and resulted in the slaughter of thou- 
sands and thousands of American boys 
and others fighting with them to pre- 
vent communistic aggression. 
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The Red Chinese Government has 
been responsible for mass murder and 
outrageous inhumanities against millions 
of its own people, as well as many citi- 
zens or subjects of other nations. 

Bishop Walsh’s case, pathetic and 
outrageous as it is, has ample precedent 
in the annals of Chinese communism. 
Here is a man whose high purpose it has 
been for almost 40 years to serve the 
spiritual needs and the aspirations for 
economic and material betterment of 
the oppressed Chinese people. He has 
always been true to his principles. 
Through the years he has endured great- 
est hardships to serve and help the peo- 
ple. His plight is one that deeply 
touches the people of the world and will 
be bitterly resented by all fairminded, 
just, and tolerant people regardless of 
race or creed. 

Our own great Nation does not main- 
tain diplomatic relations with the mas- 
ters of deceit and iniquity who enslave 
the Chinese people, and this latest out- 
rage against Bishop Walsh extinguishes 
the faint glimmer of hope that some 
people might have held out for diplo- 
matic recognition of the Chinese Reds 
and their admission to the United Na- 
tions. Of course, such a nation is not 
fit or qualified to be recognized by this 
Nation, and it is glaringly ineligible and 
unqualified for association in the United 
Nations or with other decent peoples, or 
with any body dedicated to peace, law, 
order, and brotherhood in the world. 

We are anxious to promote peace, to 
be sure, in every way we can, either 
through the framework of the United 
Nations or otherwise. But we certainly 
cannot identify or officially associate 
ourselves with barbarians who ruthless- 
ly plunder, enslave, imprison, destroy, 
torture, and kill those who for any rea- 
son oppose their nefarious, Marxist pur- 
poses. 

As soon as news of Bishop Walsh’s 
outrageous treatment came to my no- 
tice, I promptly urged the State De- 
partment to protest strongly against his 
imprisonment and to do everything in 
its power to secure fair, humane treat- 
ment and his release from further in- 
carceration. 

I am sure that the distinguished and 
great American who presides over the 
State Department, our good friend, Hon. 
Christian A. Herter, will exert every in- 
fluence at his command to see that jus- 
tice is done in the case of the saintly 
and dedicated Bishop Walsh. 





PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS ABROAD 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the hands- 
off policy of the American Government 
regarding its nationals who are living or 
traveling abroad is a symptom of con- 
fusion and loss of moral courage. 
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There was a time when the United 
States moved swiftly to protect the 
legal rights of its citizens abroad when 
they were the victims of persecution. 
This inspired confidence in our own 
people and earned the respect of other 
nations. 

All that has changed within a few 
years. The prestige of the United States 
has declined for several reasons, and 
among them is the fact—not lost upon 
the rest of the world—that our Govern- 
ment does not have the heart or the will 
to protect its own citizens abroad. 

This encourages even puny dictators 
to insult and blackmail the United States 
by depriving our nationals of their 
legitimate rights under international 
law. Our Government, in its anxiety to 
avoid issues, clings to the barren and 
defensive policy of “wait till the dust 
settles.” The dust of its nationals who 
are held as hostages in Red Russia and 
Red China. The “living dead” of 
Americans who have been forsaken by 
their own Government. 

The United States knows of 450 mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces who were cap- 
tured by the Chinese Reds, and it is en- 
gaged in polite, half-hearted but fruit- 
less negotiations to effect their release, 
while the Chinese cat toys with the big 
but helpless American mouse. 

On September 10, 1955, the Chinese 
Reds agreed at Geneva to release all de- 
tained Americans. But five American 
civilians—Richard Fecteau, John Dow- 
ney, Robert McCann, Hugh Redmond, 
and Bishop James Walsh—are held in 
illegal confinement 4'2 years after the 
promise was made to release them. 

Last week, as a sign of their increasing 
contempt for all standards of civilized 
behavior, and in cynical disregard of 
their pledged word, the Chinese Reds 
trumped up charges against a man who 
has been in custody for years and sen- 
tenced him to life imprisonment. 

He is a distinguished American citi- 
zen; Bishop James Edward Walsh, Ro- 
man Catholic prelate from Cumberland, 
Md. Sixty-eight years old and in frail 
health, Bishop Walsh has been accused, 
which is all that is necessary under the 
Red terror, of being a Vatican spy work- 
ing with Cardinal Spellman of New 
York. 

This claim is so fantastic that our 
first reaction is to laugh it away. But 
then we think of Bishop Walsh who is 
the victim of this monstrous injustice. 
And we sense the insolent and calculated 
mockery of the United States, and of a 
leading American clergyman, that has 
engineered this latest persecution. 

Our Government dispatches a note of 
protest and that is all; confirming the 
fact that the United States has become 
a paper dragon, unable or unwilling to 
protect its own citizens. 

Red China is an outlaw regime. It 
has failed to purge itself of contempt for 
the United Nations after the U.N. proved 
it to be the criminal aggressor in Korea. 

It must be taught that its continuing 
and flagrant violations of human rights 
will further alienate it from the com- 
munity of mankind. To negotiate with 
a despotic government that has no inten- 
tion of honoring the spirit of negotia- 
tion is to dignify evil. 
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I therefore propose that the Congress 
shall pass a resolution, not only con- 
demning Red China but establishing a 
definite time limit of 90 days within 
which it must release all Americans 
known to be held in captivity and must 
give a satisfactory explanation of those 
who were taken prisoner but are pres- 
ently unaccounted for. 

The resolution, expressing the will of 
Congress, shall urge the Government of 
the United States to take further action 
if, at the end of this 90-day period, the 
Government of Red China does not 
comply with this demand. 

The United States shall then immedi- 
ately break off negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of Red China at Panmunjom 
and at Warsaw and shall exclude Red 
China from any contact whatsoever 
with the United States until all Ameri- 
cans detained by the Chinese Commu- 
nists are released. 

The time has come for the United 
States to take a firm stand in order to 
effect the liberation of Bishop Walsh 
and his fellow Americans who look to us 
for the protection of their human rights 
and not wait till the dust settles in 
their graves. 





NEED FOR AREA DEVELOPMENT 
BILL 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
second and concluding session of the 
86th Congress convened January 6 and 
until this time very little has been said 
and no action has been taken regarding 
S. 722, a bill providing for area rede- 
velopment aid to the Nation's 138 labor 
surplus areas commonly described as 
being “pockets of chronic unemploy- 

ent.” 

The Douglas-Payne bill, S. 722, which 
passed the Senate last spring by a vote 
of 49 to 46 and which was reported out 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on May 13, 1959, is now bot- 
tled up in the House Rules Committee 
where it appears to be headed for a leg- 
islative death after lingering there since 
May 19, 1959. 

While the Rules Committee refuses to 
act on area redevelopment legislation, 
nearly 4 million American citizens or 4.8 
percent of the Nation’s labor force are 
hopelessly unemployed. While it is true 
that the nearly 4 million unemployed 
are distributed throughout the Nation 
yet in the 138 labor surplus areas or 
pockets of chronic unemployment nearly 
900,900 are without employment and liv- 
ing on public assistance and _ surplus 
commodities. 

Among the 138 labor surplus areas, 31 
of them are classified as major labor sur- 
plus areas, with 558,850 persons unem- 
ployed. Please keep in mind that these 
people residing in the 138 labor surplus 
areas have been unemployed for years; 
their unemployment compensation bene- 
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fits are exhausted; their age is against 
them; and the only thing they have to 
their name is the roof over their heads. 

speaking frankly, they should not be 
expected to migrate elsewhere for em- 
ployment, as their problem should be 
solved at the local level. It is the peo- 
ple in these areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment that area redevelopment legislation 
will benefit. 

Time and time again the need for area 

redevelopment legislation has been ex- 
plained to Congress as well as the great 
effort that labor surplus communities 
are making to rehabilitate their econ- 
my. 
7 Bonmaibiees of both Houses of Congress 
have held hearings in Washington and at 
strategic points throughout the Nation. 
As a result there are scores of area 
redevelopment bills pending in both 
pranches of Congress, together with 18 
volumes of printed hearings containing 
nearly 26,000 pages of testimony and 
costing the taxpayers of the country over 
$150,000. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not surprise me 
if Congress, since 1955 when the legisla- 
tion was first introduced, has spent over 
a half million dollars on hearings, travel, 
printing, and so forth. The only thing 
we have to show for this expenditure of 
funds is the bill, S. 722, now bottled up 
in the House Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Senate has al- 
ready spoken by approving the area re- 
development bill, S. 722, it is squarely 
up to this House to take action on the 
legislation. As already mentioned, S. 
722 is tied up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee where the membership is com- 
posed of eight Democrats and four Re- 
publicans. In view of the fact that the 
House of Representatives is controlled 
by the Democrats by nearly a 2-to-l 
majority, the responsibility for getting 
action on area redevelopment legislation 
rests solely on the shoulders of the Dem- 
ocrat Party. 

Those of us who want immediate ac- 
tion on area redevelopment legislation 
are not unmindful of the fact that the 
Senate bill S. 722 is not getting much 
support from the Eisenhower admin- 
istration because of the difference in 
ng between it and the administration 

ill. 

Therefore, since it has been frequently 
urged during the past 6 years that there 
is a definite need to compromise conflict- 
ing views regarding area redevelopment 
legislation, those of us in favor of such 
action repeat again it is the only means 
of ever obtaining favorable consideration 
of the legislation at this session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, our best hope is to have 
the House approve a bill and then try 
to reach a compromise through a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee, as it 
is only through acceptance of a compro- 
mise that hope lies for enactment of an 
area redevelopment bill. 

Time is running out on the 86th Con- 
gress, with adjournment predicted early 
in July or less than 4 months away. 

Since we have legislated for practically 
every segment of the American economy 
and for varied groups, including foreign 
nations friendly to this country, in my 
mind we owe prompt and proper con- 
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sideration of the plight of the 900,000 
hopelessly unemployed who reside in 138 
labor-surplus areas which have been 
suffering from chronic unemployment 
for several years. 

Therefore, it is my sincere hope that 
the House of Representatives will accept 
its responsibility for the fate of area re- 
development legislation by prevailing 
upon the Democrat-controlled House 
Rules Committee to take immediate ac- 
tion on S. 722, which passed the Senate 
a year ago. 

Such action would pave the way for 
an early vote on a vital legislative meas- 
ure concerning the health and welfare 
of nearly 1 million unemployed Ameri- 
cans. 





THE INCREASING FARMER-TO- 
CONSUMER FOOD PRICE SPREAD 
SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TELLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
renew my plea in support of my pro- 
posed resolution—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 451—to authorize a thoroughgoing 
investigation of the  ever-widening 
spread between what the farmer gets for 
his product and what the city housewife 
has to pay when she does her food shop- 
ping. 

Ample justification for such an inves- 
tigation may he found in the startling 
fact that retail food prices have in- 
creased 20 percent in the last 10 years, 
yet prices received by farmers for their 
crops and livestock decreased by 8 per- 
cent in the same period. We are the best 
fed of all nations, but our farm people 
receive less than half the income for 
their labors as do people who work in our 
cities. 

The need for such an investigation 
has been intensified by our concern over 
the persistence of creeping inflation. I 
realize, of course, that the dangers of in- 
flation come from a number of sources, 
among them our massive defense ex- 
penditures, the lack of judgment by 
Government officials in the expansion or 
contraction of credit controls, and the 
failure to adopt an efficient Federal pol- 
icy for combating recessions. We are, 
nevertheless, faced with a persistent rise 
in consumers’ food costs which requires 
the scrutiny of Congress and possible 
corrective legislation. 

I feel confident that such an investi- 
gation will yield facts from which we 
can begin a program for reducing the 
huge subsidies our Nation has been pay- 
ing to farmers. The reduction and elim- 
ination of these subsidies will, of course, 
require a many-faceted approach to the 
overall farmers’ problem. It will be 
necessary, for example, to encourage 
more rapid economic growth in severely 
depressed rural as well as urban areas. 
But the food price spread is an important 
aspect of the problem, one which vitally 
affects every city household. 
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This problem of increasing spread is 
especially acute with respect to a num- 
ber of specific products. In 1958 the 
farmer received 2.4 cents for the wheat 
in a 19.3 cents loaf of bread. Other in- 
gredients cost 0.6 cent at the farm and 
the balance—16.3 cents went to proc- 
essors and marketing agencies. Ten 
years earlier in 1947-49 the farm value 
of the wheat in a loaf of bread was 2.7 
cents, other ingredients 0.6 cent and the 
loaf retailed for 13.5 cents—12.2 cents 
went to the processors and other middle- 
men. During this 10-year period the 
marketing spread on a loaf of bread in- 
creased by one-third. 

The behavior of bread prices is typical 
of the behavior of the prices of all cereal 
products. The retail prices of all cereals 
and bakery products increased 33 per- 
cent from 1947-49 to 1958, even though 
the price of wheat at the farm declined 
16 percent during those years. Since 
1952, or in the past 6 years which are 
free from the immediate postwar adjust- 
ment problems and the price disturb- 
ances associated with the Korean war, 
the retail prices for cereals and bakery 
products increased 16 percent even 
though the price of wheat at the farm 
was falling 18 percent. 

In 1958 the farmer received 10.7 cents 
for a quart of milk which sold at retail 
for 24.5 cents. Ten years earlier the 
farmer received 10.6 cents for a quart 
which retailed for 20.1 cents. The 
spread on a quart of milk has increased 
45 percent in the past 10 years. 

In the past 10 years—from 1947-49 to 
1958—prices received by farmers for milk 
and butterfat dropped 8 percent. Yet 
the retail prices of dairy products as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics increased 14 percent. Since 1952 
prices received by farmers for milk and 
butterfat have dropped 18 percent while 
retail prices for dairy products increased 
1 percent. 

In the 10 years since 1947-49, many 
changes have occurred in food purchases 
of the average city family. Today the 
average city family buys fewer low cost 
potatoes and fewer cereal products than 
10 years ago. On the other hand meat 
and poultry consumption per capita has 
gone up 8.5 percent. 

In spite of this substantial upgrading 
of the foods purchased, farmers in 1958 
received eight fewer dollars from each 
city family’s food purchases than in 
1947-49. In contrast, marketing and 
processing charges in 1958 were $253 
higher on the average city family’s pur- 
chases than in 1947-49. 

With retail food prices up 5 percent in 
1958 over 1957, and up 20 percent in the 
last 10 years, it is not surprising that I 
am receiving many complaints about 
the high cost of food in my district. 

Most families do not realize, however, 
that out of the approximately $260 in- 
crease in their food costs in 1958 as com- 
pared with 1947-49, farmers actually 
received eight fewer dollars. Payments 
for imported foods such as bananas and 
coffee increased $15 per family, pay- 
ments to farmers declined $8, and pay- 
ments to the middlemen and processors 
increased $253—almost equal to the full 
$260 increase. 
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Mr. Speaker, we cannot remain inac- 
tive or satisfied in the face of the fact 
that more than half of our city families 
would like to buy more food if they can 
afford it. Nor ought we to be indifferent 
that surpluses have accumulated in 
American storehouses partly because 
farmers cannot find a market for all the 
food they are producing. 

Accordingly, I again urge the Congress 
to consider my proposed resolution to 
investigate the ever-increasing spread 
between what the farmer gets for his 
product and what the city housewife 
has to pay for it. 





AFRICAN STUDIES SECTION ESTAB- 
LISHED BY LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Africa 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I want to advise the Members that the 
Library of Congress has announced the 
establishment of an African studies sec- 
tion. Designed to provide bibliographi- 
cal information and other specialized 
reference services on African subjects, 
this new section is certain to become an 
invaluable aid to Members of Congress 
and research scholars. During the first 
year of the program, the Library plans 
to staff the section with three special- 
ists and supplement its already extensive 
collections with acquisition trips through 
Africa. Currently some 12,000 African 
items are acquired annually by the Li- 
brary, through purchase orders with 
commercial booksellers abroad, and 
thousands of additional items are ob- 
tained in exchange with governmental, 
scientific, and learned institutions in 
Africa. 

Creation of the new Africana unit was 
first recommended in 1958 by the African 
Studies Association, an organization 
composed of American social scientists 
and scholars formed to encourage and 
support research on Africa. Its realiza- 
tion became possible last December 
when the Carnegie Corp. of New York 
awarded a grant of $200,000 to the Li- 
brary to set up and operate the section 
for 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to commend 
the African Studies Association, the Car- 
negie Corp., and the Library of Congress 
for making this African section pos- 
sible, and to express my hope that it will 
be widely used in adding to our knowl- 
edge of the African Continent. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR FIXING 
OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ON MAIL 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill that will vest in 
the Federal Maritime Board the respon- 
a of fixing ocean freight rates on 
mail, 
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This bill would relieve the Postmaster 
General of the responsibility of unilat- 
erally determining a fair and reasonable 
rate for the maritime transportation of 
the international mails of the United 
States. The Postmaster General is now 
placed in the difficult position of sitting 
as judge in his own cause, and would 
vest this jurisdiction in an independent 
third party in the Federal Maritime 
Board. This is now the common prac- 
tice with regard to practically all U.S. 
mail transportation. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission determines the 
compensation of the railroads for trans- 
porting mail; the Civil Aeronautics 
Board makes a like determination for 
the airlines. It is only commonsense 
and fairplay to both the Post Office De- 
partment which performs such a great 
service for our people and the maritime 
industry which is so vital to our national 
defense to enact this bill. 





CONTROLLED VERSUS UNCON- 
TROLLED IMMIGRATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. WALTER! is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lication the Steuben News contains in 
its March i960 issue a most interesting 
dissertation on the problem of immigra- 


tion by one of our most prominent ex-. 


perts in that field, Mr. Albert E. Reitzel, 
who was for many years, until 1955, As- 
sistant General Counsel of the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 

In 1959 Mr. Reitzel served as the very 
able chairman of the committee of na- 
tionality and immigration of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s section of interna- 
tional and comparative law. 

Mr. Reitzel’s article is as follows: 


Three main bills were introduced in Con- 
gress in 1959 and are still pending there, pro- 
posing far-reaching changes in our immigra- 
tion law. 

Each bill, if enacted into law, would open 
wide the door for many more tens of thou- 
sands of new alien immigrants every year to 
come to the United States for permanent 
residence, and would make many other ex- 
tensive relaxations in the present immigra- 
tion law. The bills would increase the prob- 
lem of national security and lessen employ- 
ment for our own workers. 


REASON FOR IMMIGRATION LAWS 


Every country finds it necessary to have 
immigration laws intended to control the 
bringing, admission, and stay of people from 
other countries. They are protective laws. 
But for their requirements and restrictions, 
present-day means for travel could congest 
any port in any country any day with people 
from other countries. 

And the congestion could bring on many 
disturbing problems, such as unemployment 
and relief burdens. Such laws are increasing 
in importance because the ever-improving 
means for speed and comfort in travel are 
inducing more and more people to travel 
from country to country. In some countries 
the tourist trade from other countries is the 
most growing business. Ease of travel is 
also boosting progress all over the world by 
encouraging and aiding persons of special 
skill and energy to learn about and find bet- 
ter places in which to make use of these 
qualities. The benefits to themselves and to 
the places in which they settle are beyond 
measure, ' 
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On the other hand, many people who 
would like to come to a country for perma- 
nent residence have no special qualifications 
of benefit to any country, and could be a 
burden. Also, among travelers and would-be 
immigrants, some may well be persons trying 
to sneak in—such as spies, Communist 
agents, smugglers, criminals, and other mis. 
fits. So every country, for its own welfare 
and security, has laws that deny admission 
to some unneeded classes of people of other 
countries. The laws, to prevent evasion, 
must impose, even on people claiming to be 
coming to the country for only temporary 
stays, some requirements intended to insure 
that, if admitted, they will not remain there 
permanently. 


ENFORCEMENT IS VAST OPERATION 


The enforcement of the immigration laws 
of a country is often a vast operation. Most 
people who make trips away from their 
home country go as tourists, visitors for 
business, or as crewmen of ships or aircraft. 
Even they, generally, are not admitted to an- 
other country until they prove at least their 
name and nationality by passport from their 
home country or otherwise; and they must 
satisfy the officer of the country in which 
they apply to land that their stay there is to 
be only temporary. 

People coming as immigrants to take up 
permanent residence in a country not their 
own are not admitted until they likewise 
prove their name and nationality and meet 
additional legal requirements and restric- 
tions. Then, if any persons in a country are 
found to be aliens and there beyond the 
period for which admitted, or if they have 
been smuggled in, or are there in violation 
otherwise of its law, it is generally possible 
to return them to their home country, in 
many cases at the expense of the transpor- 
tation line that brought them. 


THE PRESENT LAW 


The present immigration law of the United 
States is the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952. The act was the result of nearly 
three generations of experience and nearly 
5 years of intensive study in Congress. It 
was enacted by Congress over the veto of 
President Truman by a vote of 57 to 26 in 
the Senate and 278 to 113 in the House of 
Representatives. It now includes a few mi- 
nor amendments and is still Known as the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

The act continues to be attacked and de- 
fended. Several years ago, the Committee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives on Un- 
American Activities disclosed that the Com- 
munist Party had created over 180 organ- 
izations to exert pressure on Members of 
Congress to destroy the McCarran-Walter 
Act. The Communist Party, a law of Con- 
gress of 1954 declares, is an active part “of 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States.” The pressure of 
these organizations has aroused patriotic 
groups such as the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and the Sons of 
the American Revolution to go into action 
ever since 1957 against bills that would 
break down that act. 

The many ways by which these bills would 
enlarge the number of immigrants—aliens 
applying for permanent residence—that may 
be admitted in each fiscal year under the 
McCarran-Walter Act and would make other 
extensive relaxations in it, cannot well be 
understood without a sketch of its pertinent 
parts. It is a complex but interesting law, 
for it deals directly with people on the move 
all over the world to better their lot in life. 


PERTINENT PARTS OF 1952 ACT 
The act adopts a formula similar to that 
required by law ever since 1929 to govern 
the computation of the number of certain 
alien immigrants that may be admitted in 
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any year into the United States. The for- 
mula is based on what is generally known 
as the principle of national origin. It deals 
with immigrants by the foreign area in 
which they were born. The area is known 
as a quota area, a term generally equivalent 
to the geographical notion of a foreign inde- 
pendent country, a self-governing dominion, 
etc., outside of this hemisphere. When the 
principle was adopted, the thought was that 
about 150,000 was the total of immigrants 
that could be admitted each year under the 
quotas, consistent with our capacity to ab- 
sorb them into our citizenship and with our 
duty to protect American workers from 
floods of foreign labor. 

For that total, the act declares that the 
annual quota of immigrants from a quota 
area shall be one-sixth of 1 percent of the 
number of inhabitants in the continental 
United States in 1920 attributable by na- 
tional origin to that area not counting 
descendants of alien immigrants from any 
part of this hemisphere or of people who 
could not be citizens of our country in its 


early years. 
THE QUOTA SYSTEM 


The 1920 census was designated because it 
was the last one before the inception of that 
system of quotas. The act allows immi- 
grant natives of a foreign colony or de- 
pendency, for which no separate quota is 
specified or established, to be admitted up to 
100 and charged to the quota of the govern- 
ing country. The quotas are based on the 
“principle of national origin” for two other 
purposes, also in fairness to our own people. 
One is to restrict the admission of new alien 
immigrants to substantially the same strains 
of people as the original main strains of our 
population in 1920. The other is to keep the 
main strains of new immigrants in about the 
same proportion to each other as were the 
then original main strains of our people, 
generally, as some quotas might not be filled 
every year. The quotas, and any changes in 
them, as jointly determined by the Secre- 
taries of State and Commerce and by the 
Attorney General, must be made public by 
preclamation of the President. 

Strictly speaking, a quota is the number 
of immigration visas that our Foreign Serv- 
ice officers abroad are authorized to issue to 
would-be immigrants subject to the quota. 
An immigration visa is a requirement for ad- 
mission of such an immigrant to the United 
States, and would-be immigrants must meet 
other requirements of the act, such as those 
relating to mental and physical health and 
to lack of serious criminal or Communist 
record. ; 

Immigrants are subject to the quota for 
the area in which they were born with a few 
minor exceptions. For instance, the act 
allots a quota of 105 for immigrants of as 
much as one-half Chinese race regardless of 
what foreign country they are natives of, 
and a quota of 100 for immigrants born in 
the area of China but not of the Chinese 
race. ,Also, the act requires that immigrants 
of as much as one-half of the stock of peo- 
ple of what the act calls the ‘Asia Pacific 
Triangle” be subject to the quotas for areas 
in that triangle, regardless of what foreign 
country they are natives. Roughly, the, 
“triangle” embraces all Asiatic countries 
from India to Japan and all Pacific islands 
north of Australia and New Zealand. 

No quota can be less than 100, except 
quotas for areas of the “Asia Pacific Tri- 
angle.” A quota of 100 is allotted by the act 
to each area of the 20 areas of the “triangle,” 
but if the quota areas there come to exceed 
20, the quotas are required to be reduced 
proportionately so as not to total more than 
2,000 a year. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Under the complex system of preferences 
Prescribed by the act, preference up to 50 
percent, roughly speaking, of each annual 
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quota is available to immigrants urgently 
needed here because of high education, 
technical training, or exceptional ability. 
The other preferences roughly are for par- 
ents of U.S. citizens if the citizens are at 
least 21 years of age and for the spouse and 
minor children of aliens lawfully admitted 
here for permanent residence; also, brothers, 
sisters, married sons or married daughters 
of citizens of the United States, and the 
spouses and children of such immigrants. 

The total of the annual quotas has been 
determined to be 154,657. The 5 largest 
quotas are Great Britain, including North- 
ern Ireland: 65,361; Germany: 25,814; Irish 
Free State: 18,756; Poland: 6,488; and Italy: 
5,645. 

Each year a little less than half of the 
quota for Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and a little less than one-third of the 
quota for the Irish Free State are used. 
All other quotas are filled each year. No 
more than 10 percent of any quota may 
be used in any month, but any unused part 
of a quota is not subject to this limitation 
during the last 2 months of the year. Any 
unused part of any quota for any year ex- 
pires with that year. 

Several classes of immigrants are ex- 
empted by the act from the quotas. The 
number admitted each year is greater by 
many times than the number of quota im- 
migrants. Only three classes of such non- 
quota immigrants are large enough for men- 
tion here. One of the three large classes in- 
cludes aliens returning from a temporary 
visit abroad after having been admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence. 

Another large class includes any alien 
born in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Do- 
minican Republic, the Canal Zone or any 
independent country of Central or South 
America and the spouses and unmarried 
children under 21 years of age of such alien. 
But such natives, if Chinese persons, are 
subject to the quota for Chinese, and if of 
a stock traceable to stock of what the law 
calls the “Asia-Pacific Triangle,” they are 
subject to the quotas for areas in that 
triangle. 

The third large class of nonquota immi- 
grants includes any alien who is the spouse 
or unmarried child under 21 years of age of 
a citizen of the United States. 

All aliens applying for admission, not as 
immigrants, are required hy the act to prove 
that they are nonimmigrants. They are not 
subject to the quotas and are admissible for 
only temporary stays. Most nonimmigrants 
come as tourists, visitors, crewmen, students, 
or as diplomatic or United Nations officials 
and their families and employees. 

A big task of the U.S. Immigration Serv- 
ice, to prevent evasion of the requirements 
as to immigrants, is to take care that noh- 
immipPrants if admitted remain here no 
longer than for a temporary stay, except in 
very pxceptional appealing cases prescribed 
by that act. 


After a discussion of the three Senate 
bills (S. 1919, by Senator Javits; S. 1996, 
by Senator KENNEDY; and S. 2178, by 
Senator DirKsENn), Mr. Reitzel continues 
as follows: 


THE WALTER RESOLUTION: A SUFFICIENT 
PROPOSAL 


The three main bills contain no plans so 
practical and controllable with respect to 
refugee escapees as the pending House Joint 
ecsolution 397 introduced in Congress on 
May 12, 1959, by Representative WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Immigration. It adopts the 
well-tested definition of refugee escapee in 
the Refugee Act of September 1957, as mean- 
ing “any alien who because of, persecution 
or fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion has fled or shall 
flee (a) from any Communist, Communist- 
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dominated, or Communist-occupied area, or ~ 
(b) from any country within the general area 
of the Middle East, and who cannot return 
to such area,,or to such country, on account 
of race, religion, or political opinion;” and 
the term “general area of the Middle East” as 
meaning “the area between and including 
(1) Libya on the west, (2) Turkey on the 
north, (3) Pakistan on the east, and (4) 
Saudi Arabia, and Ethiopia on the south.” 

The resolution contains no numerical lim- 
itations or specific termination date, and it is 
not cluttered up with various proposed 
amendments not related to refugees and for 
which there is no general demand or heart 
appeal. 

This Walter resolution would authorize the 
Attorney General to parole into the United 
States temporarily any such refugee who 
applies for the parole “while physically pres- 
ent within the limits of any country which 
is not Communist, Communist dominated,” 
or Communist “occupied” and is “not a na- 
tional of the area in which the application is 
made," and also “is within the mandate of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees.” 


FACTS TO BE PUBLICIZED 


The resolution would require that on or 
before January 15 and June 15, of each year 
the Attorney General submit to Congress a 
full statement of facts as to each paroled 
refugee. Further, that if within 90 days 
thereafter either the Senate or the House 
passes a resolution in favor of discontinuance 
of the paroling, the Attorney General shall 
do so within 60 days thereafter. 

That language of the resolution is strik- 
ingly different from that of the bills in that 
it makes clear that Congress would reserve 
control to terminate the authority to admit 
refugees, for any such terminating resolution 
would not require the approval or be subject 
to veto of any President, whereas a law passed 
by Congress without such reservation of au- 
thority to terminate it or a| terminal date 
could not be terminated except by act of 
Congress, approved by a President or passed 
over his veto. 


THE PAROLEE PROBLEM 


The resolution also would require the 
paroled refugee, who has been in the United 
States for at least 2 years and has not been 
admitted for permanent residence here, to 
return to the custody of the U.S. Immigra- 
tion Service. Then the parolee must submit 
to the procedure and requirements of the 
Immigration Act the same as other aliens 
applying for admission for permanent resi- 
dence here except as to documents such as 
a passport or immigration visa. Any parolee 
who meets these requirements must be re- 
corded as lawfully admitted here for perma- 
nent residence, otherwise the parolee is to 
remain a. parolee, subject to deportation, if 
and when possible. 

The resolution would be a long-range au- 
thority which, if wisely used, would aid in 
the solution of the world refugee prob- 
lem by cooperation with the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and by negotiation with other nations to 
obtain a fair distribution of the refugees 
among the various countries. 

The supervision and control retained by 
Congress in the resolution could prevent 
overburdening of our country and under- 
mining of our basic national origin policy. 

The resolution, apparently, has many ad- 
herents in Congress, and no doubt would be 
approved by the President. It fits in with 
his proclamation issued in May 1959, desig- 
nating the year beginning July 1, 1959, as 
the Refugee Yearin this country. It pledges 
the support of our Government and asks all 
citizens to aid the privately organized US. 
Committee for Refugees and the many vol- 
untary agencies active in the refugee field. 

The proclamation was issued after a reso- 
lution, submitted by the United Kingdom 
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and sponsored by the United States and seven 
other countries, was adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1958 had 
created the World Refugee Year. It encour- 
ages each member to cooperate in whatever 
way deemed most suitable to help solve 
the refugee problem. The only “no” votes 
were cast by the Communist-bloc nations. 

The primary targets for 1959 and 1960 of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees are to help the 9,000 refugees of 
European origin in China find new lands, 
and to settle all the tens of thousands of 
refugees who have been living in camps in 
Europe for 10 years or more. 

THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Since 1945 our Government has spent well 
over a billion dollars on various aid pro- 
grams for refugees, and has taken in more 
than three-quarters of a million of men, 
women, and children under special refugee 
programs. In addition, tens of thousands of 
refugees were among the immigrants ad- 
mitted in regular course to our country since 
1945. Other countries, also, have aided in 
such programs and accepted tens of thou- 
sands of refugees as immigrants. 

The problem of refugees still remain with 
us as a terrifying result of war, the crushing 
tyranny of some countries over the minds 
and bodies of human beings, and the modern 
means of travel that facilitate overland es- 
cape from areas of war and oppression. So 
vast is the number that the count no longer 
includes the 12 million East Germans and 
Sudeten Germans, etc., who have fled to 
Free Germany and those still arriving at the 
incredible rate of 2,000 a weck, as all of 
them have full rights and privileges of Ger- 
man citizenship, and are economically in- 
tegrated shortly after their arrival. Also, 
the count does not include the 15 million 
refugees in Pakistan and India, as they are 
citizens of the countries in which they re- 
side. According to the most reliable esti- 
mates, there are presently about 2,350,000 
unassimilated refugees. 

Of these nearly 1 million are Arab refugees 
from Israel, and a million Chinese refugees 
from Red China who are in the British pos- 
session of Hong Kong. There are 210,000 
Algerian refugees, and 100,000 escapees from 
behind the Iron Curtain still in Europe, 
many yet in camps after nearly 20 years. 
European refugees still in Communist China 
mumber 9,000; Tibetan refugees in India 
more than 10,000; refugees from the Middle 
East about 5,000. On all of the refugees the 
sun never sects. 

Many tens of thousands of them are in 
hovels and camps, where comfort and hope 
a@re scarce, where the faces of the grown are 
withered and children never smile. 





TARIFF COMMISSION FINDING IN 
GLOVE RELIEF CASE FLIES IN THE 
FACE OF THE FACTS AND SHOWS 
THE FAILURE OF PRESENT 
ESCAPE-CLAUSE PROCEDURES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York |Mr. Stratton] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday the U.S. Tariff Commission 
handed down a decision denying any 
relief under the escape-clause provision 
of the Trade Agreements Act for the 
domestic glove industry in Fulton 


County, N.Y., which is a part of the 
32d Congressional District of that State 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Mr. Speaker, this decision discloses an 
extremely serious and shocking situa- 
tion. It makes perfectly clear that ex- 
isting escape-clause procedures in the 
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present law, as they are presently inter- 
preted and carried out by the Tariff 
Commission, are totally and completely 
inadequate to protect the interests of 
American industries and American 
working men and women against the 
threat of unfair foreign competition. 
Congress must not only be made aware 
of this; we must act to correct the 
situation. 

The glove industry has long been a 
classic example of the unfortunate ef- 
fects of cheap imports from abroad on 
domestic production. In the years since 
the end of World War II imports of for- 
eign gloves, selling substantially below 
the American production because of the 
vast differential in wages and standards 
of living abroad, have been coming into 
this country in greatly increasing num- 
bers. The percentage of the total glove 
market taken over by foreign imports 
has increased on the order of three, four, 
five, and even six times, in some cases; 
and as a result of this change firm after 
firm in the glovemaking business in Ful- 
ton County, N.Y., has gone out of busi- 
ness and countless trained glove workers 
and families have gone onto the relief 
and unemployment rolls. The serious- 
ness of this situation is attested to by the 
fact that Gloversville has been listed 
for some time as the most seriously 
chronic unemployment area in the 
whole State of New York, a State which 
has been suffering serious unemployment 
in many of its areas for many years. 

Now, under the provisions of the es- 
cape clause, the Tariff Commission is 
required to reeommend to the President 
appropriate relief for industries which 
are being injured or toward which seri- 
ous injury threatens as a result of 
sharply increased foreign imports. The 
law also provides that in determining 
whether such injury is taking place it 
shall take into consideration, and I quote 
paragraph (b) of section 1364 of title 19 
of the United States Code, ‘a downward 
trend of production, employment, prices, 
profits, or wages in the domestic indus- 
try concerned.” Now, it would be hard, 
in my judgment, Mr. Speaker, to find 
any industry which has suffered more 
from “a downward trend in employment 
or production” as a result of foreign 
imports, than the glove industry. And 
surely if the escape clause cannot be 
applied to the glove industry, then it has 
in fact failed to accomplish the precise 
purpose which Congress intended it 
should have in protecting domestic 
American industries. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, the Tariff Com- 
mission did deny all relief to the glove 
industry in its decision handed down in 
Escape Clause Investigation No. 7-82. 
Amazing as it seems, the Commission 
held that it saw no injury or threat of 
serious injury to the industry as a result 
of such foreign imports and accordingly 
they took no action at all to protect un- 
employed American workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I violently protest these 
findings of the Commission. They are 
manifestly not supported by the testi- 
mony before the Commission or even the 
conclusions listed in their own report. 
Why, according to their own figures for- 
eign glove imports have increased within 
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the past 5-year period by a factor of 100 
percent. At the present time the mar- 
ket for imported gloves of all types is 86 
percent of domestic production. And it 
is 169 percent of the market for domestic 
quality or so-called table-cut gloves. 
Yet in spite of these increases the Com- 
mission says there has been no injury to 
domestic industry. And it does this by 
the device of finding that the industry 
has sustained a profit of some 2 percent 
over the past few years—mind you, some 
2 percent. My goodness, this is surely 
an impressive figure. And the Commis- 
sion, in expressing even this figure, has 
totally ignored the fact that, as its own 
conclusions demonstrate, much of this 
meager profit has resulted from other 
operations on the part of these manu- 
facturers, including imports, in which 
these manufacturers have had to engage 
just to survive. What about all the 
losses sustained by manufacturers who, 
as the evidence shows, have folded up 
in the past few years? Well, those were 
not even figured in. Yet how can you 
get a fair picture without taking in the 
losses as well as the profits? 

Moreover, completely ignoring the 
provisions of paragraph (b) of section 
1364 of title 19 of the United States 
Code, the so-called escape clause pro- 
vision, the Commission has also wholly 
failed to examine the employment situa- 
tion in the industry and has ignored the 
extensive testimony on this point. All it 
has said is that— 

It may be assumed that the number of 
production and related workers cmployed in 
the manufacture of women’s and children’s 
leather gloves has followed the trend of 
domestic production shown in table 2. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, table 2 notes that 
production of all women’s gloves re- 
mained relatively constant from 1954 to 
1959. But this table also makes it per- 
fectly clear that production of the so- 
called table-cut or quality gloves de- 
clined by 50 percent in just 10 years, 
from 259,000 dozen pairs in 1950 to 
137,000 dozens of pairs in 1958. And 
these, Mr. Speaker, are the gloves which 
involve the greatest amounts of skilled 
labor. Now why has this simple fact 
been ignored? What more would the 
Commission need to support a finding 
of substantial unemployment in the 
glove industry than this tremendous 
drop in quality glove production? 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that the Tariff 
Commission has failed to give adequate 
consideration to those very facts which 
under the law it is required to consider. 

In fact, I belicve the evidence indicates 
that the Commission’s decision was not 
made on the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented at all but was made on the basis 
of other’ considerations. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, when I testified in person at 
this hearing, and sat personally through 
a substantial part of the proceedings, 
it was my impression that the minds of 
a majority of the Commissioners had al- 
ready been disposed against the glove 
industry. Members of the Commission 
openly expressed their disapproval with 
the representation which the glove in- 
dustry made and with the industry’s re- 
sponses to its detailed questionnaires. I 
do not know whether such attitudes are 
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justified or not, Mr. Speaker, but they 
were in the minds of the Commission 
and if they were, the Commission, I be- 
lieve has an obligation to discuss openly 
and candidly the extent to which such 
factors bear on the final decision. 

I have today demanded, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Commission give me a full re- 

rt on all these matters. I also believe 
that this case has made it very clear that 
there is an urgent need to establish some 
authority above and beyond the mem- 
pers of the Commission themselves to 
whom interested parties can appeal 
when, as is the case here, the evidence 
simply does not support the decision. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that industries 
and interested parties who fail to get 
what they think is a fair shake from the 
Tariff Commission should be given the 
right to appear to a proper court. I am 
preparing legislation to that effect. 

Mr. Speaker, American industry is 
faced with a serious threat of survival. 
I believe that it is time that this matter 
was faced up to by the Members of this 
Congress so that the jobs of our citizens 
and the domestic business of our people 
can be fully and adequately protected. 
Based on the facts as they have de- 
veloped in this case, it may well be in 
order for Congress to undertake a full 
investigation of the operations of this 
Tariff Commission to determine why, in 
fact, the clear intent of Congress is not 
being followed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, who has been 
a real leader in the field of opposition to 
foreign imports. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to join the gen- 
tleman from New York in filing a bitter 
protest against the action of the United 
States Tariff Commission in the case of 
gloves. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York whether the im- 
ports that are giving trouble to the in- 
dustries in your district are coming from 
Japan or from Europe. 

Mr. STRATTON. I will say to the 
gentleman from West Virginia that in 
this particular case, which deals with 
women’s and children’s leather gloves, 
the imports are coming from Europe: 
France, Italy, and Germany. We also, 
of course, are facing in the knit glove 
industry almost. complete extinction as 
the result of a heavy flood of imports 
coming in from Japan, as the gentle- 
man has indicated. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he thinks that H.R. 5, 
commonly referred to as the Boggs bill, 
would not be an encouragement for the 
industries in your district to set up 
plants in Europe where they could take 
advantage of low wages. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct; in fact, he has un- 
derstated the case. Already American 
manufacturers, as I am sure the gentle- 
man is well aware, have been moving 
their operations from my district and 
many other districts in this country to 
Europe, and the effect of this bill cer- 
tainly would be to encourage that. In 
fact, the American taxpayers would be 
Picking up the tab, if I understand the 
bill correctly, to make it possible for 
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jobs to be taken away from American 
working men and women, and certainly. 
I am opposed to that legislation. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I will be very 
happy to yield. 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted the gen- 
tleman has brought to the attention of 
the House another instance of where 
imports.of foreign-made goods are doing 
violence to industry in this country and 
undoubtedly causing the loss of many 
jobs to American workingmen. The gen- 
tleman will perhaps recall that a few 
days ago I called the attention of the 
House to the fact that German steel 
was being used to build a bridge in 
Panama. We appropriated $10 million 
in funds to Panama to build a bridge 
as a gift to Panama. That steel has 
been purchased from West Germany. 
The contract was let for over $7 million. 
The bid price was only $22,000 less than 
if it had been American steel. Now, in 
figuring the $22,000, that did not take 
into consideration the income tax that 
would have been paid by the corpora- 
tion; the income tax that would have 
been paid by the steelworkers and the 
transportation tax on the shipment to 
Panama. So actually the Treasury of 
the United States has lost considerable 
in income and the steelworkers are being 
deprived of their jobs. 

Now, if the gentleman will yield 1 
minute further, also on the question of 
the Panama Canal, there are contracts 
being let at the present time by the De- 
partment of the Army. In Plymouth, 
Ohio, which is not in my district, there 
is a concern that has been making what 
they call mules, a mechanical engine 
that takes the ships through the locks. 
They are well known for this sort of 
business. They are the best in the coun- 
try. There are now contracts being let 
for mechanical mules on the Panama 
Canal, but it looks now as though that 
contract is going to go to Japan rather 
than to American producers. These 
mules are used in carrying commerce 
on the Panama Canal. I think the 
gentleman should be congratulated for 
bringing this further matter to the at- 
tention of the House and to the Ameri- 
can people, and I think it is incumbent 
upon all of us who are interested in 
keeping American labor at work and to 
maintain the free enterprise system of 
our country, to call these things to the 
attention of the Congress. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding to me. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
contribution of the gentleman from 
Ohio. I know that it will be most help- 
ful. I am not familiar in detail with 
the case to which the gentleman alludes, 
but as I understand the remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio, the funds used to 
purchase this steel were supplied by the 
United States; is that correct? 

Mr. BOW. That is. correct. They 
were supplied by the United States and, 
you might say, a great deal of it came 
from the pockets of the steelworkers of 
this country who have been paying their 
income taxes. That money is now going 
over to Germany. Yes; we appropriate 
the money in this House through the 
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Commerce Subcommittee, in order to 
build this bridge. Then we take this 
money, which comes from the American 
workingman, and buy the steel abroad. 

Mr. STRATTON. I think that is cer- 
tainly a serious situation. I feel, my- 
self, that we ought to have some sort of 
an arrangement in the future that funds 
used in that connection be subject at 
least to the same provisions of the Buy- 
American Statute as are applied to funds 
expended by Federal agencies in this 
country. 





THE ARAB LEAGUE—AN INSTRU- 
MENT OF PEACE? 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ApDDONIzIO] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the magazine Prevent 
World War ITI—No. 55, winter-spring 
1960—published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, Inc., con- 
tains a most interesting article entitled 
“The Arab League—An Instrument of 
Peace?” This article analyzes the his- 
tory of the Arab League and its role in 
maintaining tensions in the Middle East. 
I believe this article would help to en- 
lighten American public opinion with re- 
spect to Middle Eastern affairs, and I 
am accordingly inserting a condensed 
version in the Recorp below: 


THE ARAB LEAGUE—AN INSTRUMENT OF 
PEACE? 


In the world of politics, the use of catch 
phrases has a variety of functions. They . 
may be employed to register a genuine - 
achievement. Conversely, they can serve the 
ends of deception by proclaiming the at- 
tainment of an objective so as to conceal 
abysmal failure. The slogan of “Arab unity” 
would seem to fall into the latter category. 
It is forever on the lips of Arab politicians 
and propagandists. Indeed, it is repeated 
so frequently that even reputed experts on 
the Middle East accept this glittering phrase 
as though it were based on solid fact. 

However, when one digs beneath the 
slogan of “Arab unity,” one finds more sub- 
stance to the charge that it helps to cover 
up profound and irreconcilable contradic- 
tions among the Arab States. A case in 
point is the Arab League, one of the few 
institutional setups which is supposed to 
belong to all of the Arabs. The Arab League, 
consisting of the United Arab Republic, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Libya, Morroco, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Iraq, and Tunisia, is regarded as the 
Arab’s prize exhibit of “Arab unity at work.” 
How true is this allegation? 


THE LEAGUE AT CASABLANCA 


A few months ago the Arab League met at 
Casablanca. Press reports quoted the Arab 
foreign ministers meeting there, that the 
conference ‘boosted Arab solidarity from the 
Persian Gulf to the Atlantic” (Christian 
Science Monitor, Sept. 9, 1959). Another 
report (New York Times, Sept. 6, 1959) 
termed the meeting “a new birth of unan- 
imity.” However, when one examines the 
work accomplished at this much ballyhooed 
conference, one finds that for all practical 
purposes it boiled down to the same old 
broken record, i.e., a pox on Israel. The 
Christian Science Monitor once noted edi- 
torially: “The best thing that the Arab 
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League can say for itself is that it survives” 
(Sept. 10, 1959). The next best thing that 
can be said, is that the League’s survival 
stems from its role as a breeder of hate and 
violence in the Middle East. 

The whole world knows that unanimity 
vis-a-vis Israel is as simple as pie, and it is 
almost laughable that the foreign ministers 
from various Arab States had to travel all 
the way to Casablanca to reaffirm this rather 
dreary theme. In a very real sense, the fact 
that this was just about all that was “ac- 
complished” gives negative proof of the 
deep-seated antagonism which beset rela- 
tions among the Arab States. Indeed, be- 
fore the League was able to convene the con- 
ference, the proposal to create a Palestinian 
Arab government (inspired by the Egyp- 
tians) was abruptly dropped. Knowing that 
Egypt’s proposition would be at the expense 
of the Jordanian state, King Hussein's offi- 
cials threatened to boycott the meeting un- 
less the idea was discarded. It is also known 
that Jordan was willing to sit down with 
Egypt at the League meeting only after Pres- 
ident Nasser informed the King through the 
League’s secretary that he was not opposed 
to Jordan’s claims to the throne of Iraq. In 
return, Hussein is reported to have pledged 
his support, should Nasser choose conflict 
with Israel. As one commentator described 
it, the Arab League Conference in Casa- 
blanca petered out in the words of T. S. 
Eliot “not with a bang but with a whimper.” 
The whimper is a pretty accurate descrip- 
tion of the League’s “accomplishments” 
since the day it was founded in March 1945. 


LEAGUE’S BACKGROUND 


What were the compelling factors influ- 
encing the establishment of the League? 
Perhaps the most important outside factor 
was British policy in the Middle East. Dur- 
ing the war, Great Britain was very much 
concerned over the spreading Axis penetra- 
tion into that area. This development 
created considerable difficulties for the 
allied states, both in Iraq and in Egypt. 
Apparently, the British felt that one way to 
counteract this danger, was to take the 
leadership in promoting the idea of Arab 
union. Thus, as Walter Z. Laqueur writes 
in his book, “The Soviet Union and the Mid- 
dle East,” the British believed that the 
League “would promote their interest in the 
Middle East.” Furthermore, Mr. Laqueur 
points out that the British were also con- 
cerned with the French and Soviet influ- 
ences in that strategic area. Consequently, 
the British Government encouraged the for- 
mation of the League and succeeded in push- 
ing Egyptian leadership to the fore. 


RIVALRIES 


At first glance, the choice of Egypt is sur- 
prising. The history of Egypt’s relations 
with other Arab States does not show an 
intimacy of purpose and action. Mr. Tom 
Little in his book ‘‘Egypt”’ observes that that 
country “being by temperament insular, was 
not pro-Arab, but history and Islam has 
made it Pan-Arab.” The fact that Egypt 
had remained more or less aloof in her rela- 
tions with other Arab States and yet showed 
a marked inclination to lead the Arab world, 
induced the British to involve her as a 
counterbalance to the Hashemite dynasty 
which ruled in Iraq and Jordan. This was 
particularly necessary in view of the fact 
that the Hashemites regarded the rest of 
the fertile crescent, i.e., Syria, Lebanon, and 
Palestine, as part of their natural domain. 
Therefore, the League, as the British saw it, 
was their means of preventing other coun- 
tries from gaining influence while, at the 
same time, it was supposed to block any of 
the Arab governments from dominating the 
whole area. 

The internal factors which brought the 
League into being were the historical and 
cultural experiences shared by all of the 
Arab States. The dream of a united Arab 
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empire was intermixed with the goals of 
a Pan-Islamic movement which also received 
powerful support in the Arab States. Fur- 
thermore, the League was looked upon as a 
potential vehicle that could be used against 
the West. 

Yet, these very forces which seemed to 
make for unity, were burdened by contra- 
dictions. Thus, the idea of a united Arab 
empire is not exactly in harmony with Pan- 
Islam. Furthermore, the concept of a 
united Arab empire flies into the face of 
Arab nationalistic forces. Consequently, 
despite common bonds of language and re- 
ligion, the Arab States have different his- 
torical developments, different traditions 
and memories, different physical environ- 
ments, and different economic needs. It is 
clear then, that the very premises upon 
which the League was founded, was rent with 
contradictions from the very beginning. 
Egypt aimed at expelling the British forces 
and preventing the union of Iraq and Syria. 
Iraq, on the other hand, leaned more and 
more toward the West while, at the same 
time, seeking ways and means of gaining 
control over the so-called fertile crescent. 
Syria and Lebanon were both lukewarm to 
the Egyptians and the Iraqis while they 
sought their aid in expelling the French. 

The clashes of interests among the Arab 
States were recognized in the League's con- 
stitution. Article 2 provides that the mem- 
ber states, while collaborating more closely 
with each other, are guaranteed their inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. Article 8 requires 
that every member state respect the forms 
of government prevailing in the other coun- 
tries and to abstain from action calculated 
to change them. [In short, the League 
despite all of the fanfare attached to its 
creation as a symbol of Arab unity, could 
only be founded on the basis of the status 
quo. This means it officially recognized that 
the member states had their own separate 
interests whose priority could not be denied. 
In a most enlightening analysis of the Arab 
League, Mr. J. S. Raleigh wrote: ‘“‘The Arab 
League * * * is therefore—paradoxical as it 
may sound—not a Pan-Arab achievement 
but on the contrary a bulwark designed to 
protect the separate national independence 
of the Arab States, the inter-Arab status quo, 
against Pan-Arab union schemes” (Middle 
Eastern Affairs, March 1955). Discussing the 
rival schemes of the Hashemites versus the 
Egyptians, Mr. Raleigh further points out 
that this is clearly reflected in the consti- 
tution: “Constitutionally, therefore, the 
Arab League is based on an essential con- 
troversy that has been solved; in fact, it was 
only by leaving that decisive question open 
and ambiguous that the foundation of the 
League, cooperation between Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia on the one hand, and the 
Hashemite States on the other, was possible 
at all.” 

HIOPES AND FAILURES 

British hopes with regard to the possibill- 
ties of the Arab League have also fallen by 
the wayside. Here, too, the aim and result 
are not only wide apart but in a very real 
sense diametrically opposed to each other. 
This is seen by the fact though the British 
sponsored Egypt for leadership in the league, 
it has been the Egyptians who have been 
in the forefront in destroying British influ- 
ence in the Middle East. 

It is true that from its very inception, lip- 
service was paid to the idea of unity under 
the aegis of the League. However, in the 
actual workings of the League we find that 
the member states have more frequently 
ignored it on major issues. For example, 
Egypt did not consult the other members of 
Canal. The League was not advised when 
Jordan grabbed part of Palestine in 1950 
much to the chagrin and anger of the other 
Arab States. When Iraq signed the Barhdad 


Pact, she bypassed the League, as did Egypt 
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when it annexed the Gaza Strip in 1949. 
One could cite many other cases where the 
member states entered into alliances, mili- 
tary and otherwise, where the League was 
left in the cold. 

The divisions and squabbles among the 
member states became so bitter that within 
a few years after its founding it appeared 
to be a dead letter for all practical pur- 
poses. This was particularly true in 1959 
when Jordan was denounced by Egypt, 
Syria, and Saudi Arabia for having annexed 
western Palestine. Only by resort to the 
old formula of “unanimity against Israe]” 
was it possible to keep the League intact, 
Again the League’s unifying power was 
found wanting in the fierce rivalry between 
Iraq and Egypt. To isolate Iraq, Egypt 
signed bilateral agreements with Syria and 
Siudi Arabia outside the League. More- 
over, Egypt conceived the so-called Arab Col. 
lective Security Pact of April 1950. Osten- 
sibly Israel was the target, but in reality, so 
Mr. Raleigh points out, it was an Egyptian 
move “to forestall any Iraqi-Hashemite 
schemes for union and aggrandizement.” 

The divisions and conflicts which have 
characterized inter-Arab relations have put 
a damper on all major projects sponsored 
by the League. There have been a number 
of plans and blueprints for economic co- 
operation and mutual aid. However, for 
the most part they have not been imple- 
mented. The decision to establish an all- 
Arab merchant fleet was never carried out. 
At one time, the League proposed to organize 
a civil aviation union as well as an all-Arab 
postal union. On another occasion the 
League recommended the development of an 
inter-Arab network of railway and roads, 
None of these plans have as yet materialized. 
Instead of economic harmony among the 
Arab States, one finds more rivalry and dis- 
crimination; Jordan is etill at the mercy of 
Syria and Lebanon since she has no natural 
outlets to the Mediterranean for her export 
trade. The oil-rich Arab States are penny- 
pinchers when it comes to helping their less 
fortunate Arab “brothers.” 

The difficulty of reaching agreement 
among the League members evoked an ironic 
comment by Boutrous Ghali, professor of 
Cairo University, in his book “The Arab 
League.” “Actually,” Professor Ghali wrote, 
“the achievement of purely technical agree- 
ments among the Arab States involves a far 
more cumbersome process than the con- 
clusion of political agreements with foreign 
states.” 

ROLE OF THE LEAGUE 

Thus, we find that in all key spheres where 
the League was supposed to exercise an im- 
portant influence, very little has been accom- 
plished. Nevertheless, its advocates and 
supporters pretend that the League is a 
powerful factor in the life of the Arab States. 
The present secretary general of the Arab 
League, Abdel Khaliq Hassouna, is a very 
active man forever propounding the advan- 
tages of the League and assuring outsiders of 
its vitality and value. 

Mr. Hassouna denies that the League 1s 
but a shell and vehemently rejects the 
charge that the League is the tool of any 
single Arab state. As an Egyptian, Mr. Has- 
souna’s resentment against the accusation 
that the League is an Egyptian instrument, 
is quite understandable. But what are the 
facts? In the first place, the League from its 
very inception was dominated by Egypt. 
The first secretary general was also an Egyp- 
tian. The permanent headquarters of the 
League is in Cairo and it is estimated that 
approximately four-fifths of the League's 
staff are Egyptian. It is also a fact that 
members of the League's staff have frequently 
been borrowed from the Egyptian Foreign 
Ministry. Moreover, the Egyptian Governe- 
ment foots the major portion of the League's 
budget. 
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The political aspects of Egypt's domination 
are perhaps more evident today than they 
were before Nasser took over. But even 
under the corrupt King Farouk the Egyptians 
dominated the deliberations of the League. 
It was under Egyptian inspiration that the 
League was prepared to exvel Jordan in 1950. 
From the very beginning Egypt manipulated 
the League in such a way as to block the 
union of Iraq and Jordan. Obviously, Egypt 
aspired to play first fiddle in the Middle East. 


NASSER’S TACTICS 


When King Farouk was overthrown in 
1952, the Egyptian officer clique headed by 
Nasser, was faced with important internal 
problems. There was the Moslem Brother- 
hood organization which yearned for power 
and therefore represented a dangerous chal- 
lerge to the Nasser movement. This was 
complicated by the fact that the popular 
Egyptian General Naguib, who had become 
President of the newly established Republic, 
appeared to have ties with the brotherhood. 
Naguib himself, because of his popularity, 
was a figure to be reckoned with. There 
were other forces at work, both on the 
radical left and on the right, which created 
additional difficulties for Nasser. Therefore, 
Nasser’s main concern in this period was to 
consolidate his hold on the Ezyptian people. 
Once he was able to build a firm domestic 
base, then he could take bolder measures in 
foreign relations. 

Under these circumstances, the Arab 
League marked time while its future role 
awaited Nasser’s evaluation. With all of 
the difficulties at home, Nasser was in no 
mood to stir a hornets’ nest abroad. There- 
fore, he tried to assure rival states, particu- 
larly Iraq, that his government was seeking 
friendship and had no designs on others. 

In August 1954 Nasser told a friend: “Nuri 
is in power in Iraq. This is the time to 
reach an understanding with him” (Tom 
Little, “Egypt’’). In retrospect, this was a 
remarkable statement, because Nuri al-Said, 
the late leader of Iraq, has since been de- 
picted by Cairo as the archtraitor to the 
Arab peoples. Of course, Nasser took this 
soft line toward Nuri al-Said in 1954 because 
of domestic difficulties which prevented him 
from taking a more aggressive stand. Other 
calculations may have entered into Nasser's 
tactical moves. Perhaps he hoped to make 
a deal with Iraq outside of the League which 
would result in Egypt's leadership of the 
Arab world. He knew very well that little 
could be done within the League because the 
Iraqi politicians had already come to the 
conclusions that it was nothing but a tool 
of Egyptian policy. 

The extent to which Nasser tried to in- 
gratiate himself with Iraq is illustrated by 
the fact that in May 1954 he told the Syrian 
Ambassador that Egypt would not object to 
Syria joining Iraq or Jordan “as long as 
there was public support for the policy.” 
This was an astounding position to take, 
since it meant Egypt's endorsement of the 
fertile crescent scheme which had been the 
heart's desire of the Hashemite dynasty. 
However, before the year was up, Nasser’s 
views had changed. His hope of winning 
over Nuri al-Said by smiles did not work. 
On the contrary, under Nuri al-Said’s leader- 
ship, Iraq entered into talks with Turkey 
and Britain which eventually resulted in 
the Baghdad Pact of 1955. Four days after 
Iraq had entered into an agreement with 
Turkey which led to the pact, Nasser gave 
the signal for an unprecedented propaganda 
attack against Nuri al-Said, and the Iraqi 
government which he represented was over- 
thrown. 

He described Nuri el-Said as a collabora- 
tionist and symbol of the old regime of 
Oppression and corruption. By such tactics 
Nasser was able to incite wide masses of the 
Arab people and to distract his own people 
from their pressing problems. This made it 
bossible for Nasser to embark on a bolder 
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and more aggressive foreign policy. It was 
then that Nasser began to reactivate the 
Arab League as a means of isolating Iraq 
and carrying out Nasser’s policies through 
the area. 


“DEMOCRATIZING” THE LEAGUE 


Nasser has tried in every possible way to 
polish up the Arab League so that it will 
appear as the shining symbol of “Arab 
unity.” Membership in the League has 
been broadened although it still does not 
cover all of the Arab areas. Lately, the 
Secretary General of the League has tried 
very hard to win over Tunisia to participate 
in the League’s work. Thus, Nasser’s chief 
delegate at Casablanca proposed that the 
League’s council quash the resolution by 
which the League last October (1958) con- 
demned Tunisia for its dispute with Cairo. 
These gestures have not impressed Presi- 
dent Bourguiba who has been one of 
Nasser’s favorite whipping boys. Bourguiba 
knows that Cairo is still the headquarters 
of forces that are striving to subvert the 
Tunisian Government. 


THE LEAGUE’S “NEUTRALITY” 


In this connection it is noteworthy that 
both, Tunisia and Iraq, have avoided par- 
ticipation in the League’s work for some 
time. It is obvious to them as it is to any 
student of the League’s operations, that it 
is in essence an instrument of Nasser’s 
boundless ambitions. The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League told the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor (October 14, 1959): “I chal- 
lenge anyone to mention a single instance 
in which the organization has not been 
strictly neutral and impartial.” Mr. Has- 
souna must have made this declaration 
with tongue in cheek. According to article 
8 of the League’s constitution, every mem- 
ber state is pledged to respect the forms of 
government prevailing in the other Arab 
countries and to abstain from any actions 
calculated to change them. 

Yet, it is a notorious fact that the Nasser 
regime has systematically violated the spirit 
and letter of this article. Nasser has insti- 
gated assassination and revolt in the other 
Arab countries. His agents and propaganda 
mouthpieces are constantly striving to 
undermine Arab governments which refuse 
to kowtow to him. Practically every coun- 
try in the Arab League itself has been vic- 
timized at one time or another by Egypt’s 
flagrant subversive activities and brazen in- 
terference in their domestic affairs. The 
recent revolts in Iraq and the attempted 
assassinations of Premier Kassem revealed 
the long arm of Nasser. In September 
(1959) Nasser spoke softly to the King of 
Jordan; the following month King Hussein 
was called an imperialist tool. On Octo- 
ber 12, Jordanian authorities announced the 
seizure of quantities of arms and explosives 
smuggled in from the UAR. 


VIEWS ON THE LEAGUE 


What has the League done to call Mr. 
Nasser to account? Failure to act does not 
indicate genuine neutrality but, on the 
contrary, complicity. If the League were 
truly neutral, it would have acted long ago 
against Nasser, since the very essence of the 
League's constitution is bascd on the mu- 
tual respect that all member states were to 
have for each other. Without that mutual 
respect and pledge of noninterference the 
League would never have been born. The 
fact that the League has now failed utterly 
in this respect is perhaps the most con- 
vincing proof of its subservience to Egyptian 
policy. The subordinate relationship of the 
Arab League to the Nasser regime was de- 
scribed by the Lebanese newspaper Al-Ahrar 
which wrote that the Arab people “rejoice at 
the change in the policy of Abdul Nasser 
who has renounced violence in favor of 
softer methods in his efforts to regroup the 
states of the Arab League under his moral 
authority” (Sept. 13, 1959). The enthusiasm 
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shown by this particular newspaper is in 
sharp contrast to the prevailing attitude 
toward the League and its mentor. Here 
are some examples: 

The Jordan daily newspaper “Falastin” 
devoted a special article to the occasion of 
the League’s 13th anniversary: “The League 
did not succeeed in its mission and did not 
bring any benefit to the Arab peoples. 
From the day of its founding it became 4 
shelter for idlers and dervishes who live at 
the cost of the Arab peoples and are fi- 
nanced by them. When worms devour the 
pillars of a building it is best to destroy 
it, and this is the case with regard to the 
decayed League. It is therefore fitting that 
the date of March 22 be observed each year 
as an annual day of lamentations of the 
League and not as a day of festivities” 
(Mar. 22, 1958). 

Yehye Hawash, a Palestinian refugee, 
wrote in “Falastin’: “It is better that the 
League should mourn itself. It is over 10 
years now that the League talks about 
Palestine. What did the Arabs of Pales- 
tine gain by this? The League should leave 
the refugees alone and not use their sad 
lot for public exhibition” (Apr. 4, 1958). 

“After the Egyptian revolution and the 
start of the struggle between Cairo and 
Baghdad, the ae ee turned into 
an Egyptian tool. e chorus of opponents 
to this phenomenon spread from North 
Africa to Jordan and Iraq, and the demand 
was raised that the League’s seat be trans- 
ferred from Cairo to a neutral Arab capital 
such as Beirut or Khartoum and that the 
post of Secretary General be given, on oc- 
casion, to someone from another Arab 
country (than Egypt)” (“‘Al-Hayat,” Beirut 
daily, Aug. 9, 1959). 

Thus, it is clear that “Arab unity” finds 
no solid basis in the Arab League. 





PERSONAL INTEREST INCOME SET 
A NEW ALL-TIME RECORD IN 
FEBRUARY—A TRIBUTE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION’S HIGH INTER- 
EST POLICY i 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in Feb- 
ruary personal interest income set a new 
all-time record. According to Economic 
Indicators for March, which was just 
released yesterday, incomes of indi- 
viduals from interest payments hit the 
fantastic rate of $24.3 billion per year 
last month. 

This rate of $24.3 billion is an annual 
rate on a seasonally adjusted basis, so 
we may compare it to the rates of pre- 
vious months. In January personal in- 
come from interest was at a rate of $24.1 
billion, and in December 1959 it was at 
a rate of $23.8 billion. In February of 
1959 the rate was $21.3 billion. In other 
words, a few wealthy families who receive 
their income by clipping bond coupons 
enjoyed a $3-billion increase between 
February of 1959 and February of this 
year. 

These figures are, incidentally, pro- 
vided by the Department of Commerce, 
not by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

Personal interest income has gone up 
by leaps and bounds in each and every 
year since this administration took office. 
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The general population has enjoyed 
some years of prosperity and some years 
of severe recession, since this adminis- 
tration took office. But the people who 
receive their income from interest have 
known no years of recession. Under the 
administration’s high interest policy, 
every year has produced bigger and bet- 
ter prosperity for the moneylenders than 
the year before. 


ONLY INTEREST INCOME HAS BEEN DOUBLED 
DURING THIS ADMINISTRATION 


It will hardly come as a surprise to 
note that no other kind of income has 
increased to the extent that personal 
interest income has been increased— 
except, of course, incomes and profits of 
the banks and other financial corpo- 
rations. 

In 1952 personal interest income 
amounted to $12.1 billion. At the cur- 
rent rate of $24.3 billion a year, it has 
more than doubled and is now well over 
twice the total farm income of the 
country. 

Farm income in February was at a 
seasonally adjusted rate of $11 billion a 
year. In 1952 farm income was $15.3 
billion, which was one-fourth more than 
personal interest income. Now farm in- 
come is less than one-half personal 
interest income. 

Business and professional income— 
that is, the income of incorporated busi- 
nesses—has gone up 31 percent since 
1952. Wages and salaries have gone up 
47 percent since 1952. Persona] income 
from stock dividends has gone up 51 per- 
cent since 1952. And rental income has 
gone up 20 percent since 1952. Of all 
sources of personal income, only interest 
income has doubled since 1952. 

Does this jump in personal interest 
income show the full toll of the high 
interest policy? 

No; I have been speaking only of indi- 
vidual income from interest. This does 
not include interest income of any cor- 
poration, any bank, any finance com- 
pany, any insurance company, or any 
utility or industrial corporation. 

WHO GAINS FROM HIGH INTEREST? 


Let us ask who receives the personal 
interest income and who pays it. When 
interest income goes up, somebody gains 
and somebody loses. Consequently, we 
need only examine this point to get an 
idea of the scope of the income redistri- 
bution which this administration has 
brought about by raising interest rates. 
The gainers are very few, because very 
few families receive any income from 
interest. Let me illustrate. 

Certainly, U.S. savings bonds are the 
most widely distributed of any kind of 
interest-bearing asset. These are the 
small bonds which individuals can buy 
for $18.75. They can be purchased on 
the payroll savings plan, and the Gov- 
ernment sponsors payroll savings plans 
in order to encourage the widest possible 
sales of these bonds. If U.S. savings 
bonds are held by a relatively few fami- 
lies, we can be sure that other types of 
bonds and interest-bearing paper are 
held by even fewer families. 

Last year the Federal Reserve Board 
made a survey which revealed, among 
other things, how U.S. savings bonds are 
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distributed among American families. 
The facts are these according to the 
Federal Reserve survey: 74 percent of 
the American families own not so much 
as a single U.S. savings bond, and only 
5 percent of the families own 87 percent 
of all the savings bonds. 

From this experience, it would not be 
unreasonable to guess that 2 percent of 
the families receive about 95 percent of 
all the personal interest income. 

WHO PAYS THE HIGH INTEREST? 


Now as to the question who pays it? 

Every American family pays this in- 
terest income. No family and no indi- 
vidual is too low on the income scale to 
be exempted from making a regular, in- 
voluntary contribution to high interest. 
Every American family who buys a home 
and has a mortgage on it pays; every 
American family who rents a home or an 
apartment with a mortgage on it pays. 
Every American family who buys any- 
thing on credit—an automobile, a TV set, 
a washing machine, clothing, or anything 
else on credit—pays. Every American 
family who pays taxes pays. 

Every American family who buys any- 
thing for cash also pays the high interest 
costs, because the interest charges are 
also in the price of the goods. The 
miners, the manufacturers, the distribu- 
tors, the wholesalers, the retailers, and 
the transportation companies all have to 
pay high interest, and it all shows up in 
more or less degree in the price of goods 
charged the ultimate consumer. 

So the point is that everybody pays 
because of the high interest policy, but 
only a few wealthy families, the banks, 
the insurance companies, the finance 
companies, and the Wall Street money 
manipulators gain from this policy. 

HOW THIS ADMINISTRATION HAS REDISTRIBUTED 

THE INCOME BY RAISING INTEREST RATES ON 

A TRILLION DOLLARS OF DEBT 

All debt in the United States, including 
both public and private debt, has now 
reached an estimated $1 trillion. Incase 
we forget how much a trillion dollars is, 
it is $1,000 billion. All of this is drawing 
interest which is coming out of the pock- 
ets of the overwhelming majority of the 
American people and going into the 
pockets of the wealthy few. 

Think what an increase of an average 
of 2 percent on this public and private 
debt of $1,000 billion means. It means 
an increased toll of $20 billion a year in 
interest charges, and it means, in turn, a 
per capita increase in interest charges 
of $113 a year, or $565 a year for an aver- 
age family of five. 

The administration’s policy of redis- 
tributing the income in this manner is 
bad for the country. The policy has 
worse results than merely robbing the 
poor to pay the rich, it is keeping a large 
percentage of our labor force unem- 
ployed; it is oppressing the farmer and 
driving him off the land; it is eliminating 
small business and placing control of 
more of the productive resources in the 
hands of a few giant international cor- 
porations; and last, but not least, it is 
retarding economic progress, progress in 
education, and in scientific, and technical 
advancement. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER for 15 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Stratton, for 30 minutes, today. 

Myr. SprinceEr, for 40 minutes, on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. BaILey, for 30 minutes, on Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. CurtTIs of Missouri, for 1 hour, to- 
morrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. KarRTH. 

Mr. RoosEVELT, to revise and extend 
his remarks and insert a copy of a pro- 
posed amendment following the remarks 
made by him in Committee of the Whole 
today. 

(At the request of Mr. McCormack, 
and to include extraneous matier, the 
following: ) 

Mr. SHIPLEY. 

Mr. ANFUSO in two instances. 

Mr. Kine of California. 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
MEYER) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Assitt, to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole today and include extra- 
neous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Rosison, and 
to include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. BoscH 

Mr. WIDNALL. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 24, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communciations were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

1974. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting copies of the Quar- 
terly Report on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Liquidation Fund-Treasury De- 
partment Activities for the period ending 
December 31, 1959, pursuant to the RFC 
Liquidation Act, as amended (67 Stat. 230) 
and Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957 (22 
F.R. 4633); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1975. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting 4 
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draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend the ‘antikickback statute’ to ex- 
tend it to all negotiated contracts”; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1976. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
report on the progress of the liquidation 
of the national defense, war, and recon- 
version activities of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, to comply with the pro- 
visions of the RFC Liquidation Act (Public 
Law 163, 883d Cong.; 67 Stat. 230, 231), as 
amended, and with Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1957 (22 F.R. 4633); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1977. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 1871 of title 
28, United States Code, to increase the mile- 
age and subsistence allowances of grand and 
petit jurors’; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1978. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to withdraw from the dis- 
trict courts jurisdiction of suits brought by 
fiduciaries who have been appointed for the 
purpose of creating diversity of citizenship 
between the parties’; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1979. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 5021 of 
Title 18, United States Code”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HEMPHILL: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 7201. A 
bill to provide for the comprehensive opera- 
tion of hydroelectric power resources of the 
United States, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1414). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 19550. A bill to extend the 
Export Control Act of 1949 for 2 additional 
years; without amendment (Rept. No. 1415). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 1062. An act to amend the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act to provide 
safeguards against mergers and consolida- 
tions of banks which might lessen competi- 
tion unduly or tend unduly to create a 
monopoly in the field of banking; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1416). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 11328. A bill to prohibit the transmis- 
Sion of coins in the mails under certain cir- 
cumstances; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11329. A bill to provide for grants-in- 
aid to the States for the construction and 
operation of narcotic addiction clinics; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 11330. A bill to amend section 701 of 

the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
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planning), and title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (relating to public fa- 
cility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 11331. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit chari- 
table contributions, bequests, transfers, and 
gifts to the United Nations or any duly 
established agency thereof to be deductible 
for income tax, estate tax, and gift tax pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 11332. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (relating to public fa- 
cility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R. 11333. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 with respect to certain 
rebroadcasting activities; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.R. 11334. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
tobacco products to be used for certain 
charitable purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 11335. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 11336. A bill to bring employees of 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county committees within the purview of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1054, and the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 11337. A bill to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 11338. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 (relating to public 
facility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 11339. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (relating to public fa- 
cility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 11340. A bill to promote the public 
interest by amending the Communications 
Act of 1934, to place certain additional limi- 
tations on the transfer of broadcast licenses, 
to provide for regulation of national net- 
works, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11341. A bill to promote the public 
interest by amending the Communications 
Act of 1934, to require a public hearing be- 
fore the original granting of broadcast 
licenses, to regulate ‘“‘payoffs” and “swap- 
offs’ between applicants for such licenses, 
to grant authority to suspend such licenses, 
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to make more effective the requirement re- 

garding announcements as to broadcast 

matter which is paid for, to prohibit certain 

deceptive practices in the case of quiz pro- 

grams, and for other purposes; to the Come 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 11342. A bill to strengthen the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce of the United 
States by providing for the establishment of 
an Office of International Travel and Tourism 
and a Travel Advisory Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R.11343. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 11344. A bill to provide for issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Jane Addams; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 11345. A bill to authorize adjustment, 
in the public interest, of rentals under leases, 
entered into for the provision of commercial 
recreational facilities at Lake Cumberland, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 11346. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the age re- 
quirements for entitlement to wife’s insur- 
ance benefits and widow’s insurance bene- 
fits, and to eliminate the provisions which 
reduce a woman’s benefits in certain cases 
where she becomes entitled thereto before 
attaining age 65; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 11347. A bill to confer on the Federal 
Maritime Board the authority to determine 
postal rates for ocean mail transportation; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 11348. A bill to include certain officers 
and employees of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare within the provi- 
sions of sections 111 and 1114 of title 18 of 
the United States Code relating to assaults 
and homicides; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 11349. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 11350. A bill to readjust postal rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R.11351. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to expand re- 
search, extend State and interstate water 
pollution control program grants, and 
strengthen enforcement procedures, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 11352. A bill to establish a Federal 
Recreation Service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.J. Res. 658. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial of 
the birth of Jane Addams, founder and lead- 
er of Chicago’s Hull House; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.J. Res. 659. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating as “Hungarian Independ- 
ence Day” the 23d day of October, the anni- 
versary date of the beginning of the uprising 
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of the Hungarian people against Soviet 
tyranny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 641. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. Con. Res. 642. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 643. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 
H. Con. Res. 644. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 11353. A bill for the relief of Bertalan 

Simon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





March 23 


By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.R. 11354. A bill for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 11355. A bill for the relief of Louie 
Jee Keung; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R. 11356. A bill for the relief of Chao Tj 

Shang; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. TELLER: 

H.R. 11357. A bill for the relief of Marie 
O'Riley, born Marie Clarke; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Proposal To Issue “Champion of Liberty” 
Stamp in Honor of Paderewski’s 100th 


Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office Department has recently been 
issuing a series of stamps dedicated to 
“Champions of Liberty.” These stamps 
are used here and abroad and serve not 
only to honor the heroes themselves, but 
also to encourage the peoples who have 
lost their freedom and independence. 

I have recently written to Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield suggest- 
ing that a stamp be issued in the “cham- 
pion of liberty” series on November 6, 
1960, in honor of the late Polish leader, 
Ignace J. Paderewski, to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of his birth which 
occurs on that date. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of my letter to Mr. Summerfield and his 
reply, dated March 23: 

MarcuH 15, 1960. 
Hon. ArtHuR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: It is my 
understanding that you have under consid- 
eration the suggestion to issue a stamp in the 
series on “Champions of Liberty” in honor of 
Ignace J. Paderewski, who was one of the 
world’s great artists and the ‘‘Father”’ of the 
free Polish Republic that was established 
after World War I. 

As you well know, Paderewski lived in the 
United States for a number of years and was 
a great friend of this country. He died in 
New York in 1941 and is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Paderewski was truly a great statesman and 
a Champion of Liberty of the era of the First 
World War and later. He helped organize a 
Polish Army in France from recruits in the 
United States, Canada, Western Europe, and 
other countries where Poles live in large 
numbers. This army fought on the side of 
the Allies. After the war he helped organize 
the Polish Republic and for a time served as 
its President. 

A special stamp honoring Paderewski is not 
only a wonderful gesture on our part in ex- 
tending recognition to a Champion of Liberty 
who well deserves this tribute, but it would 
also serve as a great encouragement to the 


people of Poland in helping them to maintain 
their hopes for a free Poland. It should also 
contribute immeasurably toward the further 
growth of friendship between our two 
peoples. 

Paderewski's birthday anniversary occurs 
on November 6, 19€0. I urge you to give very 
serious consideration to the issuance of a 
stamp in his honor on that date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


a 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1960. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: I wish to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 
15, requesting the issuance of a “Champion of 
Liberty” stamp commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the former Pre- 
mier of Poland, Ignace J. Paderewski, and to 
inform you that the issuance of this com- 
memorative stamp is now being considered 
by my Office. 

I am delighted to know that you are in- 
terested in the issuance of this stamp, and 
you may rest assured that I will give your 
request my very careful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 





Proposed Jane Addams Commemorative 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of a famous American woman, a 
fellow Illinoisan, Jane Addams. 

I am proposing the issuance of a com- 
memorative postage stamp marking the 
century which has gone into history 
since we Americans were first privileged 
to have this devoted woman among us. 

Many remember Jane Addams as a 
social worker probably well in advance 
of her time. Others perhaps have lost 
sight of the fact that she also was an 
ardent advocate of peace. 

Native of Cedarville, Ill., she was a 
graduate of Rockford and with Ellen 
Gates Starr she opened the social settle- 


ment of Hull House in Chicago in 1889, 
continuing as its resident head until 
1935. 

She became the acknowledged leader 
of settlement work in the entire United 
States and in 1919 she was chosen presi- 
dent of the International Congress of 
Women, presiding at conventions at The 
Hague from 1915 to 1922 and in other 
conventions at Zurich, Vienna, and 
Washington. 

With Nicholas Murray Butler in 1931 
Miss Addams shared the Nobel Peace 
Prize. She was author of “Democracy 
and Social Ethics,” “Twenty Years at 
Hull House,” “A New Conscience and an 
Ancient Evil,” and “The Second Twenty 
Years at Hull House.” 

Her memory lives in the hearts and 
minds of many Americans today and 
through the issuance of hundreds of mil- 
lions of postage stamps will be brought 
to graphic attention of the _ present 
generation. 





Fair Employment Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
for days now been concerned with dis- 
cussing and acting on one of the basic 
rights of free American citizens—that 
of voting. 

This is as it should be because the 
right to the ballot is fundamental to our 
democracy. 

I, for one, regretted however that Mr. 
CELLER’s amendment for creating a Com- 
mission on Equal Job Opportunity Un- 
der Government Contracts was declared 
not germane because of an overly re- 
strictive rule under which the bill is be- 
ing considered. The purpose of the 
amendment was “(b) To implement the 
policy of the U.S. Government to elimi- 
nate discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin in the 
employment of persons in the perform- 
ance of contracts or subcontracts to pro- 
vide the Government with goods or serv- 
ices.” 

The right to equal job opportunities 
is of paramount importance in a thriv- 
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ing democracy. All that was requested 
in this amendment is that competent, 
qualified workers be given a fair chance 
to hold jobs on federally paid-for proj- 
ects without regard to their color, race, 
religion, or national origin. 

To those of my colleagues who believe 
that we here are attempting to punish 
the South with civil rights legislation, 
may I point out that the equal job op- 
portunities amendment is as necessary 
in the North as it is in the South. 

The North—especially the great met- 
ropolitan centers—has traditionally been 
the land of opportunity for Negroes 
of the South who increasingly are being 
displaced by the agricultural and eco- 
nomic upheavals below the Mason-Dixon 
line. The unskilled of these people who 
are strangers to urban life have often 
met prejudice even in our States. As 
painful as is this process of integrating 
people into what to them is an alien way 
of life, I am confident that the cul- 
tural, social, and economic problems are 
being worked out. 

We in the many States of the North, 
for example, have tackled the problem 
of discrimination on the job with fair 
employment practice laws. We attempt 
with these laws not to erase prejudice 
from hearts, but to make it possible to be 
just—to give a man, or a woman, a fair 
break at getting and holding a job he 
or she can well do. 

I am proud of the record of my State, 
Minnesota, in this field. We have had 
an effective statewide fair employment 
practices statute since 1955. In fact, I 
was one of the authors of the Minnesota 
law and helped secure its enactment 
when I served in the legislature. 

I am proud, too, that each of our three 
major cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth, has local ordinances to imple- 
ment fair employment practices. 

Being just and decent to minorities 
has paid off for us in Minnesota with 
peace, mutual respect, and prosperity. 
In fact, I recommend these qualities 
highly to those of my southern col- 
leagues who have drunk so deeply from 
the cup of disregard. 

We have temporarily been prevented 
from offering this amendment, commis- 
Sioning equal job opportunity under 
Government contracts, and _ other 
amendments just as worthwhile. 

But we will be back—again, and again, 
and again—for the cause of justice in 
civil rights shall ultimately be tri- 
umphant. 








Impact of Increasing Imports of Fabri- 
cated Products on American Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
message to the Congress a few days ago, 
the President expressed his concern over 
the growing foreign competition to the 
American exporter and directed the sev- 
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eral agencies of the executive branch to 
take certain steps which may help to 
strengthen the competitive position of 
our export industry. He has asked for 
the support of the Congress toward this 
end, and such support, I am certain, will 
be forthcoming, since the economic 
strength of the United States is a mat- 
ter which transcends the boundaries be- 
tween political parties and between sec- 
tional interests. 

Without in any way minimizing my 
support of the President’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to exports, I would 
call your attention to the other side of 
the coin of foreign trade. The Presi- 
dent’s message does not deal with this 
other side of the coin, but I am certain 
that we cannot effectively and justifi- 
ably treat the one side—exports—and 
ignore the other side—imports. The 
one bears on the other as the back of the 
hand bears on the palm. 

The disastrous impact of increasing 
imports of fabricated products on our 
American industries, perticularly the so- 
called small business element of our 
industry, and which is felt with special 
emphasis by the skilled and unskilled 
laborer who is the veritable backbone of 
our industry, was clearly stated by Mr. 
James A. Roemer, chairman of the board 
of the Sharon Steel Corp., in that cor- 
poration’s bargaining conference with 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
AFL-CIO, on May 15, last. To these 
pertinent remarks, I would earnestly 
solicit your attention: 

A very good customer of Sharon Steel 
bought 13,867 tons in 1955; 18.567 tons in 
1956; 15,958 tons in 1957 and only 6,349 tons 
in 1958. 

In this instance, the 10-inch mill lost 
about 5 weeks’ work to foreign competition. 
Here was three-quarters of a million dollars 
worth of business and wages that went to 
Europe, as the contribution of Sharon Steel 
and its employees. 

This foreign material was delivered to the 
customer’s plant at $22 to $30 a ton less 
than our delivered price. And this customer 
is not on the eastern seaboard. One of our 
eastern seaboard customers bought foreign 
10-inch mill tonnage at $44 a ton under our 
delivered price. This gives you some idea of 
how foreign competition in 1958 affected you 
and the Sharon Steel Corp. 


A highly respected constituent, Mr. 
Ray F. Eisenbies, president of the Sawhill 
Tubular Products, Inc., of Sharon, Pa., 
recently analyzed for me the effect of 
increasing foreign competition on his 
company, as well as on other American 
companies engaged in the manufacture 
of steel pipe. Imported steel pipe 
amounted to over 200,000 tons in 1958, 
and to an all-time high of 553,000 tons 
in 1959. Mr. Eisenbies tells me that 
many of his company’s markets, partic- 
ularly those adjacent to ocean harbors, 
have already been seriously affected and, 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, others will soon feel the impact. 
The cost of this Nation’s economy both 
in profits and in jobs, is steadily mount- 
ing and urgently requires the _ best 
thought that can be brought to bear on 
the solution to the problem in both the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government. 

As a contribution to that solution, I 
would say that the remedy probably lies 
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not in the erection of high tariff walls 
against foreign products, but in the 
establishment of quotas for such prod- 
ucts whose unrestricted importation in- 
flicts heavy penalties against American 
industry and labor and seriously weakens 
our country’s defensive strength. The 
philosophy of quota limitations has been 
well accepted as a legitimate and effec- 
tive means for the protection of Ameri- 
can agriculture, as well as American 
industry and American labor. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
firms in my congressional district—as 
well as throughout the Nation—that are 
bleeding because of this unexpected in- 
flux of imported goods upon our markets. 
I hocpe, therefore, to supplement this 
report with additional data from firms 
in my district and throughout the 
country. 

In the meantime, I respectfully urge 
the Members and the cognizant commit- 
tees of the Congress to give this matter 
their prompt and most sympathetic con- 
sideration. 





A World in Debt to Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have participated at 
the Israel 12th anniversary dinner, spon- 
sored hy the Charleston Committee 
for State of Israel Bonds, Sunday, March 
20, 1960, in our capital city of West 
Virginia. 

My fellow citizens afforded me the 
pleasurable opportunity to extend greet- 
ings on a program in which I preceded 
that veteran minstrel who mixes wit 
with wisdom, George Jessel, the “Toast- 
master General of the United States,” 
who delivered a meaningful address. 

After Cantor Paul Reiss opened the 
program with the singing of “Hatikvah” 
and “The Star Spangled Banner,” Rabbi 
Samuel Volkman of Charleston’s Vir- 
ginia Street Temple offered the chal- 
lenging invocation. 

Fred Marks, general chairman of the 
Committee for State of Israel Bonds, 
delivered a warm welcome and was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Benjamin Newman, 
chairman of the committee’s women's 
division, who spoke helpfully. The 
Governor of West Virginia’s greetings 
for the State government were presented 
by his assistant, Charles Straughan. 
Mayor John Shanklin responded with 
greetings on behalf of the city of 
Charleston. 

Dr. I. E. Buff, West Virginia Staite 
chairman for the 1960 Israel bond 
campaign, and Mrs. Buff, who serves 
with Dr. Willard Pushkin as honorary 
chairmen of the campaign, were most 
thoughtful and generous as my host and 
hostess at this impressive event. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD the invocation offered 
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by Rabbi Volkman, extracts from Sol 
Padlibsky’s news story of the dinner 
meeting in the Charleston Daily Mail, 
Monday, March 21, 1960, and extracts 
from my remarks on the subject, “A 
World in Debt to Israel.” 

There being no objection, the invoca- 
tion, news story, and Senator Ran- 
DOLPH’s remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


INVOCATION OFFERED BY RABBI SAMUEL VOLK= 
MAN, VIRGINIA STREET TEMPLE, CHARLES- 
TON, W. Va., ISRAEL 12TH ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER, CHARLESTON, SUNDAY, MARCH 20, 
1960 
Dear God, we thank Thee for the privilege 

of living in this period when we witness the 

might of Thy hand, sovereign amid the flux 
of world events. 

And for signs and wonders manifest in 
the restoration of a remnant of our people 
to the land of our forefathers. 

For the healing of the wornout hills 
which exult in their new-found raiment of 
verdure. 

And for the revival of an age-old people 
now learning to sing a new song of hope 
and faith in the future. Grant, dear God, 
that we may share in the pride and the 
glory of their accomplishments; that the 
heirs of tomorrow may include us in their 
prayers of thanksgiving. 

Bless this occasion. Bless all words 
spoken here that they may enhance, en- 
noble, and strengthen the purpose for which 
we have come. 

We thank Thee for the bread we are about 
to eat and say altogether: 

Boruch Attah, Adonoi Elohenu Melech 
Ha-Olom Ha-Metzie Lechem Min Ha-Aretz. 





[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, 
Mar. 21, 1960] 


(By Sol Padlibsky) 


George Jessel, ‘“‘the toastmaster general of 
the United States,” spurred the sale of 
$85,500 worth of State of Israel bonds last 
night at a sellout banquet at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel. 

A sizable amount of the bonds was pur- 
chased by non-Jews at the affair sponsored 
by the Charleston Committee of the Israel 
Bond Campaign, of which Fred Marks, the 
master of ceremonies at the banquet, is 
chairman. 

Jessel regaled the diners with his accounts 
of first meetings with reception committee 
people in his tour across the United States 
in his Israel bond campaign. He sprinkled 
Yiddish words, which lose something in 
translation, in his remarks. 

He told the diners that he didn’t have a 
religious background, and that when he was 
8 years old he was alone with his mother 
on the East Side of New York after the death 
of his father. 


RELIGION IMPORTANT 


“IT have been in the show business for more 
than a half century,” said Jessel. “A few 
years ago I realized that it was important 
to me that I manifest the meaning of living 
a religious Jewish life. 

“The work I am doing in the interest of 
the State of Israel formerly was undertaken 
by my good friend, Eddie Cantor. That was 
about 10 years ago. Cantor suffered a heart 
ailment, and I pledged to myself that I would 
carry on Eddie’s great work for Israel. 

“I have spoken in 110 cities across the 
Nation in 121 days, and each day has meant 
increasing gratification of a program that 
must continue to keep the sacrifices of the 
Israel pioneers always in our memories.” 

(Jessel has been honored by Israel’s Prime 
Minister, David Ben-Gurion, in Jerusalem for 
“unselfish and devoted aid to the State of 
Israel.” Last year, at a dinner in Hollywood, 
celebrities participated in a “salute to George 


Jessel” in behalf of Israel bonds. The din- 
ner, which paid tribute to Jessel’s 50th anni- 
versary in show business, resulted in the sale 
of more than $1,500,000 of Israel bonds.) 

U.S. Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, a guest, 
characterized the rise of Israel as “one of 
the greatest achievements in the history of 
mankind.” 


REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 12TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE STATE OF ISRAEL DINNER BY CHARLES- 
TON AND SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA BOND 
CoMMITTEEs, DANIEL BOONE HOTEL, 
CHARLESTON, W. VaA., MARCH 20, 1960 


A WORLD IN DEBT TO ISRAEL 


We are here to celebrate the 12th anni- 
versary of the final fulfillment of the words 
of the prophets and the reward of 2,000 years 
of Jewish longing and aspirations. We are 
here also to contribute to the perpetuity and 
the strength of the State of Israel which 
presents this fulfillment, and more specifi- 
cally, to the amelioration of circumstances 
for some 350,000 Jewish refugees in Israel 
who remain virtually homeless and unab- 
sorbed. And despite the 12 amazing years 
of growth and development since the recog- 
nition of Israel, the path ahead is still 
marked with danger signs and strewn with 
obstacles. 

War clouds gather in the Middle East. 
Reinforcements are again posted on the 
frontiers of Syria and Jordan. The Suez 
Canal is still blocked to the ships of Israel. 
And a fanatic’s well-placed bullet in any of 
the capitals of the Middle East could easily 
plunge that area into war. Thus, it be- 
hooves us each—of whatever religious faith— 
to examine the nature and reason for our 
commitment to Israel. 

As Americans and as participants in the 
great enterprise of Western civilization we are 
committed—within certain limitations—to 
the support of Israel. Our obligations are 
both moral and political. 

First, we are politically involved in the 
support of an independent and peaceful de- 
velopment of Israel, because of our part in 
the United Nations partition of Palestine out 
of which the State of Israel emerged. This 
was further sealed by President Truman's 
immediate recognition of Israel on May 14, 
1948, only a few hours after the final with- 
drawal of the British forces. 

But American political support of Israel 
is not solely a matter of our keeping trust 
with past resolutions to serve Israeli inter- 
ests. We have strong and compelling reasons 
of our own self-interest in our desire to see 
Israel prosper and flourish in peace. As a 
cultural enclave of the West, it offers our best 
hope for the development of democracy in a 
section of this earth torn for centuries by 
criental despotism, intrigue, and tribal rival- 
ries. 

And despite the current and continuing 
tension between Israel and the neighboring 
Arab States, support of Israel represents the 
best hope for political stability and orderly 
progress in the Middle East, hence, our 
strongest defense against measures of des- 
peration taken by some Arab leaders with 
their attendant infiltration of Soviet influ- 
ence. Even though the Communist planners 
have made some costly blunders in the Mid- 
dle East, the Red capacity for making mis- 
chief is unlimited, and the Russian interest 
in the stability of that area is far less im- 
mediate than that of the Western Powers. 

Stated in its bluntest terms, as long as the 
Middle East is a battleground of the cold 
war, Russian interests are served by insta- 
bility and by pitting Israel and the Arab 
nations against one another, while we must 
seek to maintain political stability and de- 
velop friendship with the Arab nations with- 
out sacrificing the legitimate claims of the 
Israelis. 
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But more binding than any of these is the 
moral debt we owe to Jewish culture and 
tradition for having first awakened the 
moral consciousness of Western man. In 
the history of Western civilization perhaps 
the first truly civilized'answer to the ques- 
tion of what each of us owes to his fellow 
man solely for the sake of man’s humanity 
to man is given by the writer of Leviticus: 
“The stranger that dwelleth with you shall 
be unto you as one born among you, and 
thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt” (Leviticus 
19: 34). 

The intellectual and spiritual contribu- 
tions of Judaism were the source of the 
early nourishment of that which is most 
precious in Western civilization—the idea 
of the dignity and integrity of the indi- 
vidual, expressed in the despairing cry of 
Job that “I will not sacrifice my integrity,” 
even in the face of an omnipotent God— 
the idea of social justice, served in varied 
ways and by such diverse personalities as 
Moses, Sninoza and Karl Marx—and the 
belief in the brotherhood of all men as the 
children of one Creator—these values lie at 
the heart of Western civilization and were 
the source of much of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. 

Also, as members of Western civilization 
and as brothers of the human race we are 
morally obligated to the cause of a Jewish 
national homeland as insurance against the 
persecution and oppression which has 
marked the life of the Jew in Diaspora. 
Spinoza, gentle and noble among our great 
philosophers, wrote that “A free man thinks 
of nothing less than of death; and his wis- 
dom is a meditation not of death, but of 
life.” 

Thus he set forth the text of Israel. For 
certainly no people has offered its martyrs 
as bravely and in such numbers as the Jew. 
The Christian martyrs of the Roman Empire 
are numbered in the thousands. The Jews 
cannot name or number their martyred 
millions in the world of Christendom, 
culminating—to the eternal shame of all 
men—in the ghastly and inhuman crema- 
toria of Hitler’s making. 

There has been a further difference be- 
tween the lot of the Christian martyr and 
that of the Jew. The Christian died secure 
in his faith in the reward of an immediate 
afterlife. The Jews received no halo and 
no promise of reward; and though the idea 
of an afterlife acquired some _ popularity 
after the dispersion, it has never been the 
article of faith, the flaming conviction for 
the Jew that it is for the Christian. If 
Jewish martyrdom had meaning it was re- 
lated to the continuity of Judaism and the 
hope of the ultimate rebirth of a Jewish 
national homeland. In the moving words 
of the ancient lament, “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning—let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy.” For this compelling reason, 
the free nations of the West—-which call 
themselves Christian—must help justify the 
nameless martyred millions of Jews. 

But there is a further debt of Western 
World to the Jew. Here I speak of the 
astounding intellectual and cultural con- 
tribution Jews have given to our civiliza- 
tion. Not only did the Jewish people give 
the Western World their own Book in the 
Old Testament, but it was the Alexandrian 
Jews who translated the Book of Law, the 
Pentateuch, into Greek. 

It was these Jews and succeeding gen- 
erations who kept alive the knowledge of 
classical Greek during the early Middle Ages 
when the light of learning had been vir- 
tually extinguished in Europe. And it was 
in large part through Jewish philosophers 
in the service of Moslem courts that classical 
learning was reborn in Europe, thus laying 
the foundation for the Renaissance. 
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This Jewish devotion to intellectual 
achievement—so strong as to have been 
thought by many Jews and non-Jews as 
a hereditary trait—has placed the civilized 
world in lasting debt. Negligible as a po- 
litical power in the world at large, and 
representing less than 1 percent of the 
world population before World War II, the 
Jewish people have supplied a leadership 
far out of proportion to their numbers in 
every field of human arts and sciences. And 
though this has been a contribution of in- 
dividuals rather than of a group, it has 
been in large part the result of mobilizing 
the individual’s resources in response to the 
oppression of the group. This capacity per- 
haps more than any other has been respon- 
sible for keeping the Jew alive as a cultural 
and national identity through 2,000 years 
of the dispersion. 

In this sense, the oppression of the Jew- 
ish people may well have been a stimulus to 
the creativity of individual Jews. But what- 
ever the source, the modern world would be 
far poorer but for the artistic and scientific 
contributions of Jews. Indeed, it is not 
overstating the case to remark that of the 
four men who have framed the problems 
of our century, three were Jews. I refer to 
Charles Darwin—the only gentile of the 
four—Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud, and Al- 
bert Einstein. 

Whatever one may think of the conclu- 
sions they reached, the works of these four 
men opened new ways of thinking for man- 
kind and gave a distinctive stamp to the 
modern world. 

One may only speculate on the direction 
that Jewish creativity will take in the home- 
land of the State of Israel, though one may 
safely guess that the amazing Jewish re- 
sourcefulness and energy will remain. The 
brief history of the State of Israel is already 
filled with the pages of gallantry and coura- 
geous self-sacrifice. 





Regarding H.R. 1923, a Bill To Amend 
Title X of the Social Security Act To 
Enable the States To Provide More 
Adequate Financial Assistance to Needy 


Individuals Who Are Blind and To En- 
courage and Stimulate Needy Blind In- 


dividuals To Become Self-Supporting 
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HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 9, 1959, I introduced a 
bill to amend title X of the Social Se- 
curity Act to enable the States to pro- 
vide more adequate financial assistance 
to needy individuals who are blind and 
to encourage and stimulate needy blind 
individuals to become self-supporting. 

Almost a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience with the Federal-State pro- 
gram of aid to the needy blind has given 
us a greater understanding of the needs, 
Problems, and capabilities of the men 
and women whose welfare is the con- 
cern of this program. The blind assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security 
Act were adopted at a time of depres- 
sion. The primary objective then was 
relief from the distress of poverty. We 
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now know that assistance can be granted 
to needy blind people on terms that in- 
escapably perpetuate poverty and de- 
pendency. The importance of more 
adequate relief from poverty among the 
blind than we now grant cannot be 
overemphasized. But relief alone is not 
enough; rather, it must be given on 
terms which assist, encourage, and impel 
the recipient to achieve independence 
and self-support by offering to him hope 
and opportunity. 

A new approach in providing aid to 
the blind under title I of the Social Se- 
curity Act has become imperative. This 
public assistance program will soon be- 
come one entirely for blind men and 
women in the productive years of life. 
Owing to the greatly expanded coverage 
and increased benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem, those who lose their sight from dis- 
eases associated with the aging process 
will almost exclusively be old-age insur- 
ance beneficiaries. Blind workers who 
have succeeded in securing employment 
or self-employment in covered occupa- 
tions will likewise be entitled to old-age 
benefits upon retirement. 

The fact emerges that the category of 
blind people to be helped by public as- 
sistance will in consequence be composed 
predominantly of those who still have 
ahead of them years of possible produc- 
tive effort and contribution to their com- 
munities and their families. It is of the 
utmost importance to these individuals 
as well as to the country that their pro- 
ductive powers be preserved from atro- 
phy. This can only be done by granting 
assistance to them under conditions 
which save and promote their sense of 
personal worth, individual dignity and 
self-respect as valued members of a dem- 
ocratic society. Aid to the blind can be 
made into a program which extends to 
recipients the American tradition of op- 
portunity. Reshaping the law to accom- 
plish this end in addition to affording 
greater security from want is the prin- 
cipal purpose of this bill. 

The amendments adopted by the Con- 
gress in 1956 contained important addi- 
tions to the purpose clauses of the provi- 
sions relating to aid to the blind in the 
Social Security Act. The Congress rec- 
ognized that much can be done by agen- 
cies administering blind assistance pro- 
grams to encourage and help blind 
recipients to attain self-support and 
self-care. The changes in the law which 
were then adopted clearly authorized 
these State agencies to include as regular 
parts of programs, services by case work- 
ers and specially trained personnel de- 
Signed to assist recipients to regain self- 
support and self-care. The amendments 
of 195f also authorize—but less clearly— 
State agencies to assist recipients in the 
development of individual plans to attain 
self-support by utilizing whatever income 
and other resources they may possess in 
efforts to become established in occupa- 
tions for which they may be fitted or in 
small business undertakings as well as 
whatever other ways may be feasible. 

It appears unfortunate that, although 
@ goodly number of State agencies are 
laying plans to add personnel to their 
staffs for the purpose of providing self- 
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support services, the possibilities of en- 
couraging and helping blind aid recipi- 
ents to utilize their resources in fulfilling 
their need to be restored to gainful activ- 
ity have been neglected. The fault per- 
haps lies with the inadequacy of the 
amendments of 1956. The Congress 
should make it unmistakably clear that 
the law contemplates and requires the 
widest possible use by recipients of in- 
dividual resources in plans to achieve 
self-support and self-care. The need of 
every person to be a productive and con- 
tributing member of his community 
should be recognized as fundamental and 
as of equal importance and vitality as 
the need for food and shelter. The bill I 
have introduced would accomplish this 
objective by proposing several new provi- 
sions intended to give a wholly new con- 
ception and perspective to public assist- 
ance for the blind. 

First, the bill proposes that all blind 
recipients be given incentive by granting 
them increased exemptions of earned 
income up to $1,000 per year, and that 
incentive to gain complete economic in- 
dependence be retained by gradually re- 
ducing aid payments to them through 
the device of taking into consideration 
only 50 percent of each earned dollar 
above $1,000 per year. The existing law 
was amended in 1950 to provide that $50 
per month of earned income be disre- 
garded in determining the amount of 
monthly assistance. Thousands of blind 
recipients took advantage of the exemp- 
tion to improve their slender economic 
status and some were stimulated to 
achieve self-support. 

But the ceiling on incentive is still re- 
tained and the amount of exempted 
earnings has proved to be too low to gain 
a firm foothold on the economic ladder. 
For most it has been impossible to make 
in a single bound the immense leap from 
economic dependence to complete self- 
support which the present exemption 
necessitates. For fear of losing what 
little security blind assistance affords, 
others have been discouraged from mak- 
ing the effort. The method proposed in 
the bill for a larger exemption and for 
reducing aid payments gradually as in- 
dependent earnings increase will at one 
and the same time enlarge the economic 
opportunities of the blind, stimulate 
them to greater efforts to become self- 
supporting, and enable them to achieve 
total economic independence. 

Second, the bill provides that every aid- 
to-the-blind recipient shall be entitled to 
possess at least the assessed valuation of 
$3,000 of real and personal property; and 
additional possessions of real and per- 
sonal property may be approved for indi- 
viduals whose individual plans for at- 
taining self-support may require their 
use. The requirement in the present law 
that all property and income of a blind 
individual must be utilized exclusively 
for his maintenance as a prior condition 
for receiving assistance has succeeded 
only in either impoverishing the individ- 
ual who becomes a recipient or compel- 
ling him to live in impoverished circum- 
stances without assistance. 

To permit individuals to retain and en- 
joy modest amounts of property while 
being eligible for assistance is to preserve 
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a basis for rehabilitation. 'To enable re- 
cipients to utilize their own property and 
other resources to gain self-support and 
independence from aid is to put con- 
structive purpose into the law. 

Tmplementing the self-support pur- 
pose further, the bill prohibits any public 
assistance agency from requiring blind 
recipients to subject their property to 
liens or transfer to these agencies title 
to their property as a condition of receiv- 
ing aid. Encumbering the property of 
blind aid recipients deprives these indi- 
viduals of an ability to use their own pos- 
sessions for self-restoration and rehabiii- 
tation. We cannot successfully help the 
blind to return to productive and useful 
lives if we permit their futures to be 
mortgaged or their property to be taken 
from them because they received assist- 
ance in time of need. 

Third, the bill also requires that the 
ability of relatives to contribute to the 
support of recipients be entirely disre- 
garded in determining eligibility for pub- 
lic assistance. The enforcement of the 
legal responsibility of relatives to support 
dependent blind persons has never been 
financially significant in reducing public 
assistance expenditures. It has, how- 
ever, demoralized recipients by con- 
stantly emphasizing in their minds their 
dependent status and sense of helpless- 
ness. The enforcement of relatives’ lia- 
bility is unjust to aging parents of blind 
individuals still in the productive years of 
life and unfair to their youthful children 
endeavoring to become established in the 
world and generally results in spreading 
poverty rather than relieving it. The en- 
forcement of relative responsibility is 
frequently disruptive of family relations, 
creates bitterness and resentment where 
hope and affection should be fostered and 
saves little or nothing in the cost of as- 
sistance to the blind. Accordingly it has 
no place in a welfare program which 
ought to maintain the sense of impor- 
tance and belonging on the part of a 
recipient within the atmosphere of good 
family relations as a sound basis for his 
adjustment to blindness and restoration 
to normal life. 

Fourth, the bill further provides for 
equal minimum payments to all eligible 
blind individuals except that the mini- 
mum would be specified by each State 
and could, therefore, vary with local 
conditions. 

But the present system of individually 
budgeting recipients on the basis of in- 
dividual need individually determined by 
a wide exercise of discretion on the part 
of individual social workers would be in 
a large measure replaced. Individual 
budgeting inescapably leads to the grad- 
ual assumption by social workers of con- 
trol over the affairs and lives of recip- 
ients. If every bit of income must be 
searched out and every resource tracked 
down before the amount of each month’s 
payment can be determined on the basis 
of the budgetary deficiency which then 
exists, the inevitable result is that the 
blind recipient, already oppressed by a 
sense of helplessness, soon loses all direc- 
tion of his supposedly free consumption 
choices. The fibers of self-reliance are 


quickly sapped and loss of self-manage- 
ment is the unavoidable consequence. 
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Under these conditions, the personal 
qualities of morale and enterprise which 
are indispensable to rehabilitative effort 
are undermined and destroyed. 

The payment of fixed minimum 
amounts of aid to which all eligible per- 
sons are equally entitled as of right will 
reduce administrative overhead and pre- 
serve and promote the moral and psy- 
chological well-being of recipients. It 
will restore to them a power to manage 
their own affairs. It will nourish initia- 
tive and stimulate self-improvement. 
In contrast to the rigid means test and 
individual budgeting, equal minimum 
payments determined by law will pro- 
vide a floor of security and foster eco- 
nomic independence and social reinie- 
gration. 

Finally, to assure that. aid-to-the- 
blind payments will more adequately 
meet the actual financial needs of re- 
cipients while they are in distress, the 
bill raises the ceiling on the matching of 
State funds by the Federal Government 
from the present maximum of $65 per 
month average payment made to each 
recipient to $75 maximum. When the 
Social Security Act was first passed in 
1935 the maximum payment to any 
blind recipient in which the Federal 
Government would participate was 
fixed at $30 per month, of which the 
Federal Government would pay one- 
half. The maximum amount in which 
the Federal Government will share has 
been increased by only $35, and even this 
increase includes average expenditures 
for medical care not authorized prior to 
1950. Yet the cost of living has more 
than doubled since 1935 and the stand- 
ard of living to which the American peo- 
ple have become accustomed has sharply 
risen. The consequence of the Federal 
Government’s failure to keep pace with 
rising prices has been that even greater 
poverty and distress has been imposed 
upon the blind who must depend on 
public assistance. They have been 
compelled to eat and dress and live in 
a manner markedly different from the 
rest of the community. Many of the 
States have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to meet in part the challenge of 
the desperate situation thus brought 
about and have raised payments sub- 
Stantially above the Federal matching 
ceiling, but, others have fallen far be- 
hind. The latest figure available show 
that average payments throughout the 
United States are but $69.05 per month, 
and this includes average expenditures 
for medical care. 

The time has been long overdue for 
the Federal Government to attempt more 
reasonably to meet its responsibilities 
for raising the level of aid to the blind 
in every State. The bill therefore pro- 
poses that $30 out of the first $35 of 
average monthly payments to the blind 
shall be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In addition, the variable grant 
formula adopted by Congress in its 1958 
Social Security Amendments is con- 
tinued. Thus the Federal Government 
not only will pay $30 of the first $35 of 
the average payment to all recipients; 
but, also 50 to 65 percent of the differ- 
ence between $35 and $75. Accordingly, 
even the States which have the lIcast 
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ability to raise assistance payments 
without additional Federal participation 
because they have the smallest taxable 
resources, will be enabled to meet the 
actual needs of the blind recipients more 
adequately. 

Adoption of these amendments wil] 
mean that the rehabilitative approach 
will constitute the very core of the Fed- 
eral law providing for aid to the blind 
rather than the present outmoded 
Elizabethan Poor Laws concept of count- 
ing each penny of a resource unto the 
third generation. We now know from 
the examples of incressing numbers of 
blind men and woinen who successfully 
work et a wide variety of occupations 
ranging from electricians and farmers 
to businessmen and collesce professors 
that every blind person who is sound of 
body and mind is capable in his produc- 
tive years of completely normal living 
and economic uscfulness. By revising 
the Federal law, we not only translate 
into effective statutory provisions the 
1956 enactment of the purposes of self- 
care and self-support;: we can also ma- 
terially encourage and enable the one- 
third of this Nation’s 350,000 blind per- 
sons who are dependent upon public as- 
sistance to take their rightful places in 
the economy as taxpayers rather than 
as tax consumers. It is high time that 
the Nation’s laws providing for aid to 
the blind catch up with the facts estab- 
lished through a quarter of a century of 
experience under the Social Security 
Act. 





A Proposal To Establish Clinics for 
Narcotic Addicts 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which provides 
for Federal assistance to the States for 
the establishment and operation of out- 
patient clinics for narcotic addicts. 
These clinics would follow the British 
practice with regard to the gradual re- 
duction method of the treatment and the 
furnishing of narcotics to persons whose 
addiction seems incurable. 

Much has been said and written about 
the narcotic problem in this country, but 
we are no nearer a solution of it today 
then we have ever been. The illicit 
traffic in narcotics seems to increase from 
year to year, despite the fact that the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau and its azents 
are conducting a relentless fight against 
drug smugglers, peddlers, and pushers. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to cite some 
interesting statistics which give us a pic- 
ture—though not a pretty picture—of 
this problem. These are official figures 
taken from testimony presented to the 
Subcommittee on Treasury-Post Office 
Departments Appropriations of the 
House Appropriations Committee at its 
hearings on January 26, 1960, by Dr. 
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H. J. Anslinger, the Commissioner of 
Narcotics, and his immediate assistants. 

The total number of active narcotic 
addicts in the country as of December 31, 
1959, was reported to be 45,391, divided 


as follows: 


Percent 

een eee 26,146 57.6 

Bec ceckncieasshnienes 11,703 25.8 
Puerto Rican---------------- 3,889 8.6 
Mexican_--------------------- 2,823 6.2 
Others.---------------------- 830 p ee 


They are divided into age groups as 
follows: 


Percent 
Under 21 years--------------- 1,743 3.8 
Oi dogO: YORIS=oo-<25==--5-424;,948 53.6 
31 to 40 years---------------- 14,058 31.0 
Over 40 years---------------- 5.247 11.6 


On page 145 of the hearings cited 
above is a list of the number of addicts 
in all the States, from which I quote the 
following: 


Percent 
MeN SOME sues aces cs5- = 5c 20,732 45.7 
GaN cance Sollee cecses G6;471. 14:2 
Pt aoa bone keer 6,191 13.6 
Michigan ..........--=-.----- 2, 266 6.2 
BE Otiiacceo oe sos eee souk ek 9632 21:2 


Other States with a fairly large num- 
ber of addicts are: Texas, 1,566; District 
of Columbia, 1,116; Missouri, 1,030; New 
Jersey, 892; Ohio, 619; Fennsylvania, 
557; Louisiana, 434. 

I might add that the exact number of 
addicts in the country is not known. It 
has usually been estimated at about 
60,000, based on the number of persons 
who have been in contact with law- 
enforcement agencies. Dr. Charles Wi- 
nick, secretary of the National Advisory 
Council on Narcotics, has cited one au- 
thority who estimates “that there are 
three addicts who have not been in con- 
tact with the law for every one who has.” 
The noted sociologist, Prof. Alfred R. 
Lindesmith, points out the interesting 
though regrettable fact that “even if one 
accepts the minimum estimate of addic- 
tion given—namely, the 60,000 figure— 
there appear to be more drug users in the 
United States than in all the rest of the 
Western World combined.” 

This is a very sad commentary on our 
society and civilization. Why should 
the United States, which has the highest 
standard of living in the world, have such 
a large number of drug addicts? Of 
course, I am especially perturbed over 
the fact that nearly half of the addicts 
in the country are in New York State. 
Where are we falling down on the job? 
Is it our approach to the whole prob- 
lem that is wronz? Is it the treatment 
or lack of treatment that constitutes a 
Major factor? Should we place the em- 
phasis on jails, as we are presently doing, 
or on institutions? If institutions, what 
kind should it be—hospitals, clinics? 

Mr. Speaker, I am no sociologist and 
do not consider myself an expert in the 
field of narcotics. My interest in this 
field stems from.the time when I served 
on the bench as a city magistrate in New 
York where a number of narcotics cases 
came to my attention. Much of my in- 
formation comes from reading some of 
the literature in this field, discussions 
with former colleagues on the bench, 
attorneys, and others. I was particularly 
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impressed with a book on this subject 
“Who Live in Shadow,” written by my 
very dear friend, Judge John M. Murtagh, 
chief city magistrate of New York, in 
collaboration with Sara Harris. On page 
166 of the book we read: 

Despite their own transgressions, and ex- 
pressedly decent sentiments toward addicts, 
the enforcement agencies vigorously demand 
ever harsher penalties and ever stiffer laws 
against addiction. What can they hope to 
accomplish with their stiffer laws? After ail, 
the punitive, prohibitory approach to the 
drug problem has been the Official policy of 
the United States for 40 years. No other 
country in the world has been so sadistic in 
dealing with addicts. Still there are more 
addicts in the United States today than in 
all the other western countries combined, 
and more juvenile users in New York City 
than in all of Europe. 


Judge Murtach believes that our pres- 
ent policy is ill conceived and that we 
should consider a change in attitude. I 
am strongly inclined to agree with him. 
In 1951, Congress passed the so-called 
Boggs law which increased penalties 
against narcotics violators, but the pen- 
alties seem to be hurting more the addicts 
than the dope racketeers. Our aim 
should be to break up the drug rings, 
the big operators and the illicit dealers, 
while those who are themselves victims 
of the drug should be aided in every pos- 
sible way to regain human dignity and 
become rehabilitated. 

Right now we have only two Federal 
hospitals in the whole country for treat- 
ing narcotic addicts, one at Lexington, 
Ky., and the other at Fort Worth, Tex., 
with combined facilities for less than 
2,500 addicts. The only other narcotics 
hospital in the country is Riverside Hos- 
pital in New York City, which can ac- 
commodate about 180 addicts and is used 
exclusively for those under 21 years of 
age. Oddly enough, New York State, 
with 45.7 percent of all active narcotic 
addicts in the country, does not have a 
single rehabilitation center for the treat- 
ment of adult victims. It is well worth 
noting that the great majority of these 
people are never rehabilitated because 
the State courts cannot commit New 
York residents to Federal institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that we 
begin to recognize the drug addict what 
he really is, namely, a sick person who is 
badly in need of help and medical treat- 
ment, and not as a criminal who is to be 
thrown into jail and left there to rot. 
In other words, let us rightly consider it 
as a medical problem and separate it 
from the criminal phase of the overall 
problem. Let us provide the medical 
care and the rehabilitation for those who 
are themselves victims, and we shall be 
in a better position to check the whole 
problem, including the criminal phase 
of it. 

Many experts in this field have in re- 
cent years called for the establishment 
of clinics to help in the care and rehabil- 
itation of drug addicts by dispensing 
drugs, either free or at low cost, to those 
who cannot do without them. Commis- 
sioner Anslinger, however, is opposed to 
this experiment on the ground it would 
not work, citing an experience back in 
1919. The fact is that that experience 
was of brief oe but, even at that, 
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some of the clinics were showing good 
results, yet the Treasury Department 
closed them all in 1924. 

Since then 36 years have gone by and 
the Treasury Department has not 
changed its position in the matter. In 
the meantime, the number of addicts in 
the country has grown, the problem is 
greater than ever, and we are still pur- 
suing the policy of jail treatment instead 
of a policy of medical treatment. I be- 
lieve it is time for Dr. Anslinger and the 
Bureau of Narcotics to reconsider its 
stand on clinics, in the light of events 
since then, in the light of the seriousness 
of the problem, in the light of experiences 
abroad. 

Let us look at the situation in Great 
Britain. There are no specialized insti- 
tutions there for addicts. Treatment 
may be obtained in some public hospitals 
and several private nursing homes. An 
addict may obtain his supplies for the 
price of 1 shilling—about 14 cents—per 
prescription from a registered medical 
practitioner. One would think there 
would be wholesale abuse under this kind 
of a system, but how widespread is nar- 
cotic addiction in Britain? In its an- 
nual report to the United Nations Nar- 
cotic Commission, Britain reported in 
1956 a total of 359 known addicts. The 
year before the total was 335. Wash- 
ington, D.C., has more than three times 
as many drug addicts as all of Britain, 
while New York has 58 times as many. 
The United States has about three times 
the population of Britain, but more than 
125 times the number of narcotic addicts. 
We should give serious thought to these 
facts. 

Judge Murtagh in his book raises these 
questions: 

Is there really anything in the moral law 
that suggests that we cannot ease the misery 
and suffering of an addict by the temporary, 
or if medically indicated, the continued ad- 
ministration of limited quantities of drugs? 
Indeed is it not rather a violation of the 
moral law to deny the addict the solace and 
comfort of the medical practitioner and 
thereby drive him into the hands of the 
underworld? 


I think the answer to these questions 
is obvious. I am firmly convinced that 
if we establish clinics to treat the addicts 
and to give them limited quantities of 
drugs under medical care, we could cer- 
tainly make considerable headway to- 
ward a diminution of this problem and 
toward eventual elimination of the drug 
menace which is threatening our youth 
in the larger cities. 

Another achievement would be that 
we would be well on the road to driving 
out the racketeers and their billion-dol- 
lar racket which is thriving on human 
misery. This could be done by taking the 
profits out of the illicit drug trade and 
making it impossible for the racketeers 
to push their poisonous wares, because 
the addicts would no longer be dependent 
upon their mercies and would get the 
necessary help through legalized clinics. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of all these 
facts and reasons cited above that I am 
introducing a bill to establish clinics for 
drug addicts, somewhat along the British 
practice for narcotic treatment though 
not their system which is exclusively in 
the hands of the medical profession. My 
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bill provides for the establishment of 
“narcotic addition clinics” for the treat- 
ment of addicts on an outpatient basis. 
Under this system, drugs would be made 
available under medical supervision to 
two types of addicts: First, to those who 
are capable of leading a fairly normal 
and useful life as long as they are forced 
to take a certain drug but not otherwise; 
second, to those who are undergoing 
treatment for addition by the gradual 
reduction method. 

The bill calls for an appropriation of 
$5 million for the coming year to be used 
as grants-in-aid to States for the con- 
struction and operation of such clinics. 
These grants are to be made to the States 
on the basis of their addict population, 
financial need, and State effort. The 
States receiving such grants will be re- 
quired to provide an equal amount of 
funds for the same purpose. In other 
words, this is to be a joint Federal-State 
endeavor. The bill also provides that 
the Surgeon General shall have the au- 
thority to make grants to the individual 
States on the basis of regulations pre- 
scribed by him in consultation with State 
health authorities. 

Of special concern to me is the safe- 
guarding of the youth of our country. 
Young people will not become victims of 
the racketeers and be subjected to their 
solicitation if those already tainted can 
be treated at the clinics, turned into use- 
ful citizens and prevented from becoming 
habitues of the drug habit. My bill 
aims to prevent drug addiction of youths 
by removing the profit motive in narcotic 
trafficking by racketeers. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my view that adop- 
tion of this bill will help to curtail the 
havoc being created in thousands of fam- 
ilies where some member becomes the 
victim of dope peddlers. If we can suc- 
ceed in eliminating the profit motive 
from the drug market, even partially, we 
will have made great progress on the 
road toward eventual curtailment and 
elimination of this dreaded menace. I 
urge the committee to give early and 
very serious consideration to this meas- 
ure. 





Salute to Columbian Bar Association 
Upon Admission To Practice Before the 
U.S. Supreme Court 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
March 22, 1960, was the commencement 
of a new tradition in the history of the 
legal profession in New York. Thirty- 
eight members of the Columbian Law- 
yers Association were admitted to prac- 
tice before the U.S. Supreme Court. One 
of them was a woman. I had the high 
honor and privilege of sponsoring this 
group before our highest court in the 
land. 

Last year the Columbian Lawyers As- 
sociation initiated the practice of ar- 
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ranging for the admission of their legal 
membership to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Then 53 members were so admitted. 

The Columbian Lawyers Association is 
a young, flourishing bar association oper- 
ating in the first judicial department of 
the State of New York. Its membership 
consists of more than 600 members and 
is composed of lawyers of Italian origin 
who practice principally in the city of 
New York and the county of Westchester. 
Many of them are leaders in their respec- 
tive communities. They are dedicated 
to guarding our American traditions and 
to building a sound body of law for our 
future. 

Among its foremost aims is the main- 
tenance of a high standing of conduct 
for the legal profession, including the 
prosecuting officers of both the Federal 
and State Governments and the selection 
of capable and learned judges to serve 
in our courts. They are of the firm be- 
lief that in order to fulfill the great 
promises pronounced in our Declaration 
of Independence and to realize the Amer- 
ican goal of equal justice before the 
law, lawyers must be skilled advocates, 
sensitive to justice, and with high stand- 
ards of conduct, both for the bar and the 
justices of the courts. 

The journey to Washington was me- 
ticulously prepared by Joseph Con- 
tiguglia, a member of the association, 
and a referee in the workmen’s com- 
pensation board in the State of New 
York. Much planning and work was 
done to transport 38 active lawyers to 
Washington from the city of New York 
and other members who were interested 
in accompanying the applicants. The 
success of the program was a credit to 
the planning and preparation which Mr. 
Contiguglia provided. 

Prior to being sworn in by Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren, this bar group had the 
distinct pleasure of meeting with the 
Clerk of the U.S. Supreme Court, James 
R. Browning, for a half-hour. Mr. 
Browning detailed the intimate workings 
of the members of the Supreme Court 
in the exercising of their discretion to 
review a matter or to decide a case. 
The explanations afforded the group by 
Mr. Browning provided a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the tre- 
mendous tasks which burden the Justices 
and the procedures in the accommoda- 
tion of conflicting viewpoints. 

Prior to the formal swearing in, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren met with the group 
informally and discussed the aims of the 
bar association and the Chief Justice 
stressed the importance of a familiarity 
with the workings of the Supreme Court 
and the need of lawyers being admitted 
to practice before the supreme judicial 
body. 

After the admission to the Supreme 
Court, the Columbian lawyers had lunch- 
eon at the Congressional Hotel. Sev- 
eral Members of Congress attended the 
luncheon. Representatives Victor L. AN- 
Fuso, of Brooklyn; DoMINICcK V. DANIELS, 
of New Jersey; and Jacos H. GILsBert, of 
the Bronx, addressed the group, pointing 
out the significance of their membership 
in the U.S. Supreme Court and the pride 
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that they felt in this demonstration by 
New York’s legal talent. 

On the evening prior to their swearing 
in, a reception was tendered to the group 
and many of their Washington friends 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gaspar Morell, a former 
New Yorker, now a successful Washing- 
ton builder. Mr. Morell’s beautiful home 
on Kalorama Road, on Embassy Rov, 
provided the scene for happy reunions 
and pleasant exchanges. Several Con- 
gressmen attended the reception, includ. 
ing Congressmen ROBERT N. GIAIMo and 
EMILIO Q. Dappario, of Connecticut, 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff, of the US. 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, attended the reception and, as 
a former New Yorker, recalled his expe- 
riences in that great city and welcomed 
the lawyers to our Capital. Congress- 
man JOHN J. ROONEY, member of the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Departments of State and Justice and 
the Judiciary and Related Agencies of 
the Appropriations Committee, also wel- 
comed the association and presented the 
viewpoint of those who control the 
purse strings in the protection of our 
court system. 

Congressman Bastin L. WHITENER, 4 
member of the Judiciary Committee from 
North Carolina, also welcomed this legal 
entourage, and although we were in the 
process of considering the controversial 
civil rights bill wherein Members from 
the North and South disagreed, he dem- 
onstrated that our disagreements could 
exist without the Members being dis- 
agreeable. One of the guests was Col. 
Giovanni Nicollo, assistant air attaché 
of the Italian Embassy and professor of 
aerodynamics. He addressed the gath- 
ering and expressed his pleasure of this 
practice of lawyers visiting the Capital 
City for such a lofty purpose of being 
admitted to the Supreme Court. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mario Noto, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, also graced the reception 
with their presence. Also in attendance 
was Inspector Anthony Richitt, of the 
Metropolitan Police Department. We 
cannot exvress fully our appreciation for 
the hospitality of Mr. Gaspar Morell and 
his lovely wife, Anita Morell, whose 
charm has been recently displayed in 
the Washington press. 

The roll of the newly admitted mem- 
bers to the Supreme Court is as follows: 
John F. Aiello, Charles Bakos, Nicholas 
A. Basso, Sabino J. Beradino, William J. 
Bianchi, Carmine J. Capozzola, Ralph 
A. Cavallo, Leonard A. Conticello, John 
H. Curcio, Michael A. Del Greco, Michael 
A. Di Salvo, Thomas Esposito, Max Fei- 
gin, Theodore R. Freschi, Joseph P. Giai- 
mo, Arthur F. Lamanda, Vincent J. Man- 
dese, John J. Mangini, John Jay Man- 
gini, Jr., Joseph A. Marchetti, Pascal 
Marsico, Anthony R. Martorano, Pas- 
quale A. Mele, Edward Howard Mollison, 
Murray E. Morrison, Alfred F. Muscio, 
Pasquale Palumbo, Carmine J. Perrotta, 
Miss Annette M. Pollaci, Joseph F. Ro- 
mano, Joseph V. Rubino, John C. Sacco, 
Anthony Serpone, Michael Sibilio, Al- 
fred Frank Sica, Anthony B. Tripodi, 
Merritt T. Viscardi, and Salvatore Vis- 
cardi. 
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The president of the organization is 
Michael LaPenna, who was the spokes- 
man for the group with Chief Justice 
Warren at their preinduction confer- 


e. 
“yee that these lawyers have returned 
home to New York leaving Washington 
richer because of their visit, Isay to them 
“Congratulations and Hail Columbian 
Lawyers Association.” 





Is the Labor Boss for or Against the 
Aged? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing public recognition that all pub- 
lic enemies are not necessarily on ‘The 
Ten Most Wanted List” maintained by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
There is a developing realization that 
certain detractors from our American 
way of life skillfully operate on the 
fringes of lawful activity so that it is 
difficult to attach criminal culpability to 
them. These new public enemies have 
been working in our midst for many 
years bent on the destruction of our 
national greatness and dedicated to the 
socialistic glorification of mediocrity. 

The type of public enemy to which 
I refer need not be a gangster, although 
he frequently comes from such a back- 
ground; he need not be a Communist, 
although people of his ilk frequently 
are; he need not be avowedly anti-Amer- 
ican, although he frequently works to 
further anti-American causes that are 
contrary to our Nation's military and 
economic strength. The new public 
enemy to which I refer is the labor boss 
who seeks for his own selfish aggrandize- 
ment to distort the record on important 
national issues confronting our people, 
to reward the slothful by taxing the 
industrious, and to influence public 
opinion along the lines of the socialistic 
thinking in which he professes belief. 

These labor bosses preach civil rights 
while condoning segregation in the ranks 
of their own labor organizations; they 
advocate equal economic opportunity 
while interfering with the rights of 
American citizens to work; they preach 
the principles of democracy while prac- 
ticing totalitarian rule in union office. 

These labor bosses deal in distortion 
and demagoguery to fill the public record 
with false and misleading statements 
and are quick to resort to vilification and 
abuse against anyone who seeks to set 
the record straight or who has the cour- 
age to disagree with them. 

Over the weekend the press attributed 
a statement to United Auto Workers 
President Walter Reuther that was crit- 
ical of the President of the United 
States. Mr. Reuther is reported to have 
criticized President Eisenhower because 
of the latter’s opposition to a proposal 
Pending before the Congress designed to 
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launch a national health insurance pro- 
gram financed by a compulsory payroll 
tax imposed on our working population. 
Mr. Reuther, in effect, said that the 
President has always had his medical 
bills paid for by the Government. The 
truth of the matter is that President 
Eisenhower through great personal sac- 
rifice has rendered more than 40 years 
of his life in unparalleled public service 
in behalf of the citizens of our Nation 
and against the threat of totalitarian 
enslavement of freedom-loving people 
everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not recall similar 
public service by Mr. Reuther. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for August 20, 
1958, my distinguished colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Urt], docu- 
mented by Mr. Reuther’s own admission 
the fact that the President of the UAW 
was a Socialist. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 16, 1941, that great 
statesman from the State of Georgia, 
the late Honorable E. E. Cox, placed in 
the Recorp evidence that Walter Reuther 
at the time he was President of an Auto- 
mobile Workers local with a membership 
of 30,000 filed a statement that he could 
not afford to pay for medical examina- 
tion and treatment for himself and his 
wife and that he received such examina- 
tion and treatment at the expense of the 
city of Detroit. On August 2, 1955, our 
patriotic and esteemed colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan] placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp documentation 
of the machinations by this same Walter 
Reuther to avoid military service during 
World War II. Mr. Horrman also called 
attention to the fact that the Reuther 
brothers while studying in Russia wrote 
a letter to close friends on January 20, 
1934, in Detroit admonishing them to 
“Carry on the fight for a_ Soviet 
America.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have recently received 
a letter from the AFL-CIO expressing 
opposition to some 175 bills that are 
currently pending before the Committee 
on Ways and Means having the effect of 
liberalizing the retirement test in the 
social security program so that our citi- 
zens who have paid for protection under 
Social Security could continue to engage 
in more realistic partial employment 
after they reach age 65. In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, my distinguished and 
courages colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] referred to labor boss opposition 
to the liberalization of the retirement 
test, and I call your attention to his 
well considered remarks. Mr. CurtTIs 
in effect said that if the labor bosses 
were really interested in the welfare of 
the aged, they should support a liberali- 
zation of the retirement test instead of 
trying to force our still potentially pro- 
ductive citizens out of the labor market. 

Mr. Speaker, the labor boss is now 
supporting H.R. 4700, a bill to provide 
Government payment for certain health 
care costs incurred by the aged at the 
expense of our present working popu- 
lation. This labor boss support is in the 
face of the facts that H.R. 4700 is dis- 
criminatory in its application, would im- 
pose an excessive cost on the American 
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people, and would detract from rather 
than improve the quality of the medical 
care available to our aged. 

Dr. H. I. Fineberg has recently written 
& very excellent analysis of the Forand 
bill which appeared in the March 27, 
1960, issue of the Long Island Press. I 
will include Dr. Fineberg’s comments on 
this legislation as a part of my remarks: 


THE DoctTor’s CORNER—LAW WON’T PROVIDE 
BETTER MEDICAL CARE 


(By Dr. H.I. Fineberg) 


In recent weeks, the Forand bill, has come 
to the foreground more than ever. 

Since we discussed this proposal a few 
weeks ago, I have been deluged with mail 
from people in this community—who have 
accused me of being “anti-old age.” Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. I have 
often declared that every sick person must 
be taken care of regardless of age, economic 
status, or creed. There must be only one 
type of medical care—the best that we have 
available. Everyone, rich or poor; young, 
middle aged or elderly, must have it. In this 
city and State no one needs to forego the 
services of a doctor of medicine because of 
inability to pay. 

My concern over the legislation recom- 
mended by Congressman Foranp is that it 
would establish a system of medical care 
under which all of us—the patient, the doc- 
tor, and the hospital—would take orders from 
the Federal Government. As Dr. Frederick 
C. Swartz, chairman of the national medical 
society’s committee on aging, has pointed 
out—the result would be poorer, not better, 
health care for the people of our country. 

Dr. Louis M. Orr, president of the American 
Medical Association, voices our opinion when 
he says that the interests of the aged could 
best be served by encouraging further devel- 
opment of voluntary health insurance; by 
replacing compulsory retirement and age dis- 
crimination in employment with more realis- 
tic and flexible systems; by curbing inflation; 
by encouraging construction of nursing 
homes and other facilities designed to care 
for the long-term patient efficiently and eco- 
nomically; and by increasing reimbursement 
of hospitals by local and State governments 
for care of the needy of any age. We still 
insist that the voluntary way is the best 
way—unhampered by bureaucratic control. 

Last month, a British physician spoke 
about the importance of telling the Ameri 
can people of the backbreaking tax load 
that can result when a government enters 
the medical care field. 

In a speech before Blue Shield people in 
Chicago, Dr. John B. Reckless reported that, 
prior to the National Health Service in Brit- 
ain, the public in that area did not fully 
realize that a government can levy costs for 
services not only directly by taking a con- 
tribution from a person’s income but also by 
direct and indirect taxation. He stated that 
the taxation per head in the United States 
is estimated to be 24 percent whereas in 
Britain the direct taxation is at least 40 per- 
cent. 

In addition, Dr. Reckless revealed some 
examples of Britain’s indirect taxation. 
Their sales tax is as high as 66 percent on 
automobiles and there is a tax of 100 percent 
on luxury items such as electrical appliances, 
iceboxes, television sets, furs, jewelry, cam- 
eras, etc. 

Government medicine is expensive medi- 
cine and it results in overutilization of serv- 
ices. According to Dr. Reckless’ figures, in 
the first 3 years of the government-controlled 
program in Britain, a country which has 50 
million people, the following were issued: 
609 million prescriptions and drugs, 7 mil- 
lion sets of dentures and 700,000 appliances. 
Costs skyrocketed and the government was so 
embarrassed that they had to impose re- 
strictions, 
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When the National Health Service was 
started in Britain, it was estimated that it 
would cost $500 million a year. Within 3 
years, this figure rose to $1.2 billion and now 
it is $2 billion a year. 





Program for Peace 
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OF MINNESOTA 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
survey taken by the Gallup poll revealed 
a strong trend among our people to insist 
that the President of the United States 
should be a “worker for peace.” That 
is, the major criterion for the political 
leader of our Nation should be that he 
is dedicated to and capable of develop- 
ing a positive U.S. program to build a 
just and enduring peace. 

Such a program has been largely 
spelled out over the past several years 
by the senior Senator from Minnesota, 
Husert H. Humenrey. In a series of 
addresses and legislative proposals Sena- 
tor Humpurey has issued a dramatic 
challenge to his fellow Americans to take 
the leadership in a worldwide cooperative 
effort to build peace through concrete, 
specific works of peace. 

Much of this program the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has presented to the 
Senate in legsislative form. In some in- 
stances there has been action to imple- 
ment his proposals. 

Mr. Speaker. under leave to extend my 

remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
brief summary of the chief points of 
Senator Hu ; 
@ program wi 
for a more creative and effective fol 
policy for our country in the con 
years. ‘ 
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Senator Hvurerrr H. HumpHrey's pro- 
gram for peace is the result of vears of 
study and experience in the field of for- 
eigen affairs. He is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittec on Disarmament, a 
member of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and a former del te 
to the United Nations He has trav- 
eled widely and mei with the top leaciers 
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of the world, including Soviet Premier 


His thesis is that the United States 
must act boldly with measures to remove 
the basie conditions and causes of vio- 


lence and war from the world—poverty, 
hunger, disease, and illiteracy—and to 
create a world security system to replace 
the arms race. 

he Humphrey program is a positive 
prozram. It is written in solid and bold 
legislative .proposals. These are its 
provisions: 
A MANHATTAN PROJECT FOR PEACE 





Early in 1960, Senator HumMprurey in- 
troduced legislation to establish a Na- 
tional Peace Agency, with the responsi- 
bility and authority to coordinate Amer- 
ica’s efforts for peace. 
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The National Peace Agency would 
marshal the full scientific genius of 
America to tackle the immense technical 
problems of arms control—a “Manhat~- 
tan Project for Peace.” The Agency 
would be charged with responsibility to 
find new ways of achieving disarma- 
ment agreements and developing work- 
able and safe inspection and control 
systems. 

The Humphrey proposal sets safe- 
guarded disarmament as the basic, im- 
mediate goal of the United States. The 
National Peace Agency would provide the 
governmental machinery through which 
that goal could be achieved. 

Senator HUMPHREY said on March 7: 

The American people are more than willing 
to pay the billions requested by the Presi- 
dent for arms; indeed we are willing to 
invest far more than that, and for the pres- 
ent we shall be forced to do so. There is as 
yet no escape from the arms race. 

How much more eagerly our people would 
support an investment in the creation of an 
alternative to the arms race. 

Our people are eager to get on with the 
creative, humanitarian projects that we have 
so long dreamed of, eager to plow into the 
works of peace the dollars we are now pours 
ing into the works of war. 

FOOD FOR PEACE 

The Himphrey program for peace 
clearly outlincs the “creative, humani- 
i j ’ which are necessary to 
‘remove the conditicns of war. 

The foundstion of his ‘Works for 
Peace” is a bold new program coniained 
in legistation introduced in 1959—the 
International Food for Feace Act. 

is legislation would authorize far 
broader and more positive and construc- 
ise of America’s food and fiber 


nee as a weapon against hunger 











and starvation. 

A food for peace program would also 
promete tl economic dey pment of 
back don he'p to stabilize 
Am mn 4 uture and serve the 
fore'gn policy of this country by build- 
ing € niial conditions of peace 


islation pro- 


Senator HuMPHREY’s le 
\ ; for increase ; and grants of 
America’s avricuitural surpluses and 
alicws for con cts of sufficient dura- 
tion to enable cther nations to pian their 
A011 U i ‘ pic tilCil 
development mere efficiently 

Today the United Stat nds more 
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[ food for peace program would. 


in ed, convert local currencies ob- 
tained from loans end sales of food and 
fibcr into positive works of peace. And 
it would give the American people reason 
to thank God for the great abundance 
of their soil, and to find deep satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that it is being 
used for worthy purposes. 
HEALTH FOR PEACE 

The Humphrey program emphasizes 
that disease is the enemy of all men, and 
that rampant disease can weaken the 
will of nations and add to the conditions 
of war. 

Senator Humpurey has offered legisla- 
tion to provide additional funds for the 
World Health Organization to use in the 
battles against cancer and heart disease 
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and to strengthen the office of Surgeon 
General of the United States for inter. 
national health efforts. 

His program calls for establishment of 
a National Institute for Internationa] 
Health, through which medical scientists 
of the world could cooperate in the war 
against diseases. 

He has also proposed Soviet-American 
institutes of health in which Russian ang 
American medical scientists could work 
side by side to fight disease. These in- 
stitutes—plus reciprocal professorships 
and fellowships in universities of both 
nations—would provide international 
zones of peace, zones of enlightenment, 
zones of healing. 

A WHITE FLEET 


One of the most dramatic of Senator 
HuMmpurey’'s works for peace is his pro- 
posal for a White Flect—mercy ships 
which would bring help and relief to the 
people of disaster areas. 

His proposal calls for the United States 
to demothball Navy ships, reoutfit hos- 
pital ships with the help of private 
foundations, and let them serve as task 
forces for peace. 

These White Fleets could be sent to the 
scenes of earthquake, flood, hurricane, 
famine, or discase epidemics. One would 
be kept in the Mediterraneen and the 
other in southeast Asia—each ready to 
bring help within 3 or 4 days to any 
disaster area within 1,000 to 1,200 miles. 

Fach group could throw into a port 
£90 to 1,000 hospital beds, operating fa- 
cilities and laboratories, power for a 
whole city, and emereency rations for 
300,90 people for a full weck. 

Two White Fleets could he operated a 
a cost of between $19 million and $1 
million—a smail inves:ment for a gre 
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Public and private eroups would be en- 
listed in an effort to provide more and 
better schools, teachers, and facilities to 
areas held back by illiteracy. 

Such a procram would be financed by 
local currencies acquired from sale of 
America’s agricultural surpluses. 

The pool of such currency now 
amounts to about $2 billion, and is ex- 
pected to reach $10 billion by 1963. Only 
a tiny fraction of available currencies 1s 
used for educational purposes. The 
Humphrey food for peace program would 
increase the amounts used in the bate 
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DEDICATION AND ACTION 


The Humphrey program for peace 
recognizes the dedication of all Ameri- 
cans to the goal of a world in which all 
men are free and secure. It recognizes 
the latent power and skill of America 
which can be harnessed to achieve that 
goal. Creative leadership can harness 
the great driving force of America in the 
works of peace, as it has many times 
mustered it to defend our Nation in great 

ars. 

"The Humphrey program for peace 
calls for hard work and constructive ac- 
tion to take giant strides toward Ameri- 
ca’s goal and to utilize fully America’s 
energies. 

With dedicated leadership, that pro- 
gram can succeed and America’s goal of 
an enduring peace can be achieved. 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 9 I was pleased to deliver the 
keynote speech at the 14th annual world 
trade conference of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce in Pittsburgh. 
My topic was ‘“‘The Balance of Payments 
Deficit—A Challenge to America.” 

In my address I stressed the urgent 
need for reducing the deficit and told of 
the new program of informational and 
promotional activity in the foreign-trade 
field carried on by the Department of 
Commerce. 

In his message to Congress, President 
Eisenhower outlined those plans. He 
echoed my expressed views when he said 
that “increased exports are important to 
the United States at this time.” Besides 
creating more jobs for Americans, the 
President said, expanded exports will 
help to support such essential expendi- 
tures abroad as investment, private 
travel, maintenance of U.S. military 
forces, and programs of economic co- 
operation. It came as a source of some 
Satisfaction to me that of the seven 
comprehensive steps charted by the 
President to stimulate exporting, five of 
them were embodied in my Pittsburgh 
speech. The seven steps the President 
directed the Government to take are, 
first, to strengthen the trade promotion 
Services of the Department of Commerce, 
including its field offices located through- 
out the United States; second, to expand 
and give higher priority to the commer- 
cial activities of the Foreign Service; 
third, to expand the agricultural trade 
promotion activities of the Department 
of Agriculture; fourth, to place greater 
emphasis on the prompt reporting of in- 
formation useful to American exporters; 
fifth, to establish new overseas trade 
centers; sixth, to make fuller use of in- 
ternational fairs, trade missions, and 
other promotional means to stimulate 
the interest of foreign buyers in U.S. 
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products while continuing to emphasize 
the basic objectives of the special pro- 
gram for international understanding; 
and seventh, to emphasize the promotion 
of tourist travel to the United States. 
My own remarks in Pittsburgh follow: 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DEFICIT—A 
CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


(Remarks by Representative WILLIAM B. 
WIDNALL, Republican, of New Jersey, at 
the 14th annual Pittsburgh world trade 
conference sponsored by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting at the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 
9, 1960) 

“The Balance of Payments Deficit—A 
Challenge to America.” Here is a theme 
which still has an unfamiliar ring in Ameri- 
can ears. Unfamiliarity, however, must not 
be permitted to block proper attention to 
the important issues underlying this theme. 

The first of the two phrases, ‘“‘the balance 
of payments deficit,” is a rather technical 
term which not long ago was confined almost 
entirely to the jargon of specialists in inter- 
national economics and finance. During 
the past 2 years, however, it has cropped up 
repeatedly in statements of public officials 
and business leaders, and has become com- 
monplace in business and financial journals. 

From these sources, the term has found 
its way with increasing frequency into the 
daily press, where it startles and sometimes 
bewilders Americans whose last news of the 
balance of payments had to do with the 
postwar dollar gap. This new term, ‘‘bal- 
ance of payments deficit,” is one which 
many of us associate vaguely with the prob- 
lems of foreign countries, but are surprised 
and perhaps chagrined to find being used 
as a name for a problem of our own. 

Unfortunately, public understanding of 
the balance of payments has not kept pace 
with the growth in news references to it. 
This conference will contribute much to the 
wider recognition and better understanding 
which are needed with respect to those 
issues. For this reason, the world trade 
council of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce is to be congratulated for its timely 
initiative in sponsoring today’s meeting. 

By way of preface, however, it may be 
worth while to recapitulate just a few of the 
most salient features of the current position. 
Leaving aside all reference to the trends 
and underlying factors which brought about 
that position, I would summarize it in very 
broad outline as follows: 

In 1959 total U.S. expenditures abroad 
amounted to $2814 billion. Slightly more 
than half of this ($15 billion) was in pay- 
ment for imports of foreign goods, and an- 
other $5 billion went into purchases of vari- 
ous foreign services—shipping, insurance, 
tourism, and so forth. The remainder in- 
cluded roughly $3 billion for purchases of 
our oversea military establishments and 
their personnel, $2 billion for net foreign 
loans and grants by the Government, over 
$2 billion for net private investment abroad, 
and a smaller sum for various private dona- 
tions and pensions. 

Foreign expenditures in the United States 
last year totaled approximately $25 billion. 
Over $16 billion of this was in payment for 
U.S. goods exported and more than $7 billion 
was received for U.S. services rendered to 
foreigners and as earnings on our foreign 
investments. The remainder included rela- 
tively small amounts of foreign long-term 
capital invested here and of unrecorded 
transactions. 

The foregoing figures do not include, either 
as foreign-aid grants or as exports, military 
goods transferred without reimbursement. 
Nor do they include the U.S. subscription to 
the expansion of the capital resources of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Now, the U.S. expenditure total which I 
cited a moment ago exceeded total U.S. re- 
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ceipts on the transactions enumerated by 
$3.7 billion in 1959. This difference, result- 
ing in equivalent transfers of liquid dollar 
assets and gold to foreign ownership is, of 
course, “the balance of payments deficit.” 

Note that the deficit, so defined, is not a 
comprehensive measure of the change in our 
international net worth, by which I mean the 
excess of our investments and claims abroad 
over our outstanding liabilities to foreigners, 
long term as well as short term. In comput- 
ing the conventional balance of payments 
deficit, we have treated U.S. foreign invest- 
ment, both private and governmental, simply 
as an expenditure, rather than as an acqui- 
sition of valuable assets abroad. The re- 
sult is a measure of the deficit strictly in 
terms of the effects of the transactions upon 
our international liquidity position. 

This cash deficit in our international ac- 
counts, however, is a vitally significant and 
potentially threatening phenomenon, regard- 
less of the size of our holdings of income- 
yielding long-term assets abroad, or of an- 
nual increases in them. These investments, 
in the main, are not at all liquid, and could 
not contribute much, should an emergency 
arise, to the problem of meeting demands by 
short-term creditors for withdrawal of their 
funds. 

Fortunately, no emergency is at hand. Our 
economic and financial position is very 
strong. This gives us plenty of time to take 
action that will preclude the development 
of any emergency, provided that we use that 
time wisely for the application of policies 
designed to prevent extended continuation of 
balance-of-payments deficits on the 1958-59 
scale. Drifting for even a few more years at 
the recent deficit level, however, would surely 
bring us into an unpleasant situation. 

Moderate annual deficits in our balance of 
payments during most of the past decade, 
coupled with the large ones recorded in 1958 
and 1959, have already raised the liquid 
dollar holdings of foreign countries—that 
is, their bank deposits here plus the short- 
term Treasury securities which they hold— 
from about $614 billion at the end of 1949 
to $1714 billion at the close of last year. 
Over the same interval, the U.S. gold stock 
dwindled from roughly $2414 billion to 
$1914 billion. 

The increase in foreign countries’ gold and 
dollar holdings to date could be regarded, 
for the most part, as a welcome restoration 
and redistribution of international reserves. 
It was a necessary condition for resumption 
of relatively unfettered multilateral trading 
patterns, and hence was a conscious objective 
of U.S. foreign economic policy for a num- 
ber of years. It has been an essential 
factor in the recently accelerated dismantling 
of trade and exchange restrictions by im- 
portant trading countries. Without it, the 
highly desirable reestablishment of external 
convertibility for major European countries 
@ year or so ago could scarcely have been 
contemplated. 

Nevertheless, we must ask how long the 
propensity of foreign countries to hold dollars 
as a reserve currency will remain strong 
enough to make them willing to add anything 
like $314 billion per year to their holdings. 
To date, they have taken the bulk of the 
liquid funds transferred to them over the 
past decade in the form of bank deposits and 
Treasury securities rather than in the form 
of gold. This attests to the confidence which 
foreign governments and their citizens have 
in our currency and to their faith in the 
economic and political stability of the United 
States. It also reflects, of course, their re- 
quirements for large operating balances to 
finance their trade both with us and to a 
considerable extent with each other. 

Under present conditions, and with the at- 
titudes now prevailing, our gold stock of 
$191, billion represents a rather comfortable 
international reserve, even though approxi- 
mately $12 billion of that total is required 
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for our domestic monetary reserves under ex- 
isting law. So long as no extraordinary and 
unexpected demands on our gold stock arise, 
it bears an ample ratio to our short-term 
international liabilities. 

Still, if those liabilities should continue 
to rise rapidly, the ratio would soon become 
less ample. If it fell too low, it would ex- 
pose our gold reserve to great jeopardy in 
the event of any development causing seri- 
ous weakening of the confidence of foreign 
depositors in the dollar. If for any reason 
they were to attempt to convert a substan- 
tial proportion of their present dollar hold- 
ings to gold, or even to obtain full settlement 
in gold of U.S. balance of payments deficits 
on the 1959 scale, the simple arithmetic of 
the relationships I have reviewed is such 
that the available free gold reserve couid be 
drained off very quickly. 

If this happened, I do not believe I need 
to paint a picture of the chaos and uncer- 
tainty which would thus be introduced into 
international finance and trade. 

Fortunately, this bogey is not imminent. 
Nevertheless, in order to prevent gradual drift 
into a situation in which it might quickly 
become a realistic threat, we should be pru- 
dent enough to take responsible steps now 
toward sharp reduction of the excessive 
deficit recently prevailing in our balance of 
payments. 

The most authoritative projections of our 
international transactions which are availa- 
ble suggest that some corrective adjustment 
is already under way. American exports 
were depressed during 1958 and early 1959 in 
part by various cyclical and special factors 
which appear to be in process of reversal. 
Exports were rising fairly strongly in the 
latter part of 1959, and are expected to be 
considerably higher in 1960 than last year. 
Imports, on the other hand, tended to flatten 
out after mid-1959, following a very rapid 
rise during the several preceding quarters, 
and their further growth in 1960 is exnected 
to be much more moderate than their in- 
crease from 1958 to 1959. 

The anticipated recovery of the export sur- 
plus in our merchandise trade would miti- 
gate appreciably the overall balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. According to these projec- 
tions, the deficit might drop to the $214 or $3 
billion range this year. Such a level, how- 
ever, would not be nearly good enough. 
Major efforts are still necessary to reduce it 
much further. 

Over the last quarter century, the US. 
Government has taken the lead by example 
and negotiation in reducing tariffs and other 
restrictions to trade. Since World War II 
we have vigorously puv forward our firm 
belief that liberal international trade poli- 
cies are essential to free world economic prog- 
ress and we have attempted to put this be- 
lief into practice in our own trading agree- 
ments. Despite some setbacks, our overall 
record is one of which we can justly be 
proud. 

The United States should not try to redress 
the current deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments by throwing aside its liberal trade 
policy and discouraging imports. Rather, we 
should seek to solve the problem by, among 
other things, promoting an expansion of our 
exports. 

The advantages of a liberal import policy 
to the U.S. economy are clear. U.S. indus- 
try depends heavily on foreign sources of sup- 
ply for a very large number of basic mate- 
rials. For example, one-fourth of our iron 
ore, one-third of our copper and rubber, and 
the bulk of our tin, nickel, and newsprint 
come from abroad. The availability of these 
imports results in lower production costs and 
greater efficiency. Imports also give the 
American consumer a chance to choose from 
a wider variety of goods than are available 
from domestic producers, and the competi- 
tion of foreign goods with those produced at 
home offers direct and indirect advantages to 
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the consumer in terms of price and quality. 
While this competition may at times be pain- 
ful, it helps to keep American producers on 
their toes; helps to keep our economy dy= 
namic; and helps to keep our prices in line. 
All of these things mean higher real incomes 
and a higher standard of living in the United 
States. Furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that trade is a two-way street. Our 
imports help to finance our exports; without 
one there could not be the other. 

Reversion to a restrictive trade policy 
would dissipate the advantages mentioned 
above and would not solve the long-run prob- 
lem of balancing the U.S. international ac- 
counts. On the contrary, backsliding by the 
United States would tend to be seif-defeat- 
ing since it would encourage a return to 
greater protectionism in other countries and 
lead to a contraction of our own exports. 

We must not forget the importance of ex- 
ports to the U.S. economy. Our exports pro- 
vide employment, increase the volume of 
output and thus lead to lower costs of pro- 
duction and prices, and add to profits. In 
1959, not an especially good year, over $16 
billion of U.S. goods were shipped abroad. 
Many U.S. industries depend heavily on large 
foreign sales. For example, 40 percent of our 
tractor production, 35 percent of our civilian 
aircraft production, and 20 percent of our 
output of trucks are exported. 

At the present time world trade barriers 
are coming down and we are in a position 
to reap the fruits of our own liberal trade 
policies of the past which helped substan- 
tially in the postwar recovery of other free 
world economies. 

During the period of the so-called dollar 
shortage, many countries found it necessary 
to impose extensive restrictions on imports 
in order to conserve their meager foreign 
exchange reserves. These restrictions were 
highly discriminatory against goods from the 
dollar area—especially the United States. 
The need for such restrictions has now been 
greatly reduced. The war-ravaged econo- 
mies of Western Eurcpe and Japan have 
been rehabilitated and most of these nations 
have built their gold and foreign exchange 
reserves to quite satisfactory levels. As a 
result, most of the industrialized countries 
of Western Europe were able at the end of 
December 1958 to adopt external converti- 
bility for their currencies, a move which 
eliminated the financial justification for dis- 
criminatory restrictions against U.S. exports. 

The U.S. Government has taken advantage 
of this new situation in world trade and pay- 
ments to press for the rapid removal of im- 
port restrictions and, in particular, those 
restrictions which are discriminatory against 
dollar goods. Our view on the lack of justifi- 
cation for such restrictions has been enunci- 
ated both in international forums such as 
the International Monetary Fund, the meet- 
ings of the contracting parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariff and Trade (GATT), 
and the OEEC and in bilateral representa- 
tions to the governments of our trade part- 
ners. 

The need to do away with restrictions and 
discrimination has been recognized by the 
other industrialized nations and in some of 
the newly developing areas as well. Many 
countries have taken important steps toward 
reducing their restrictions and the discrimi- 
nation which they have practiced against 
American goods. Among the countries which 
have acted in the past year are: Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Ghana, India, Italy, Japan, Malaya, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom. Some of these countries have 
virtually eliminated discrimination against 
the dollar area. 

The drive to remove quantitative import 
restrictions on dollar goods has received so 
constructive a response and has developed 
such momentum that we can look forward 
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confidently to further advances in coming 
months. We can reasonably kope that by 
the end of the year discrimination against 
our exports will be almost a thing of the 
past. The U.S. Government will continue its 
vigorous efforts toward this end. 

The Department of Commerce presently 
carries on an extensive program of informa- 
tional and promotional activity in the foreign 
trade field. Plans are now under way to 
improve and expand these facilities for ex. 
porters. It is planned that these activities 
will include a strengthening of the Foreign 
Commercial Service in order to provide timely 
detailed information on trade prospects; 
find suitable foreign agents for US. firms 
(that is, you); provide oversea facilities for 
the dissemination of promotional material 
by American business firms; assist business 
firms in adapting their promotional activi- 
ties to local needs; arrange appointments 
with prospective purchasers, and the like, 
In addition to these continuing activities, 
the Department of Commerce plans to ex- 
pand its work abroad with respect to trade 
information centers; in providing foreign ex- 
hibits of American products known as world 
trade centers; through participation in inter. 
national trade fairs; and through the send- 
ing abroad of trade missions of American 
businessmen to mect with local industry and 
Government groups. These expanded activi- 
ties are likely to prove especially helpful to 
the smaller- and medium-sized firms which 
do not have adequate foreign trade informa- 
tion, and to other firms which have not fully 
explored the opportunities which may exist 
in foreign markets. In this manner our Gov- 
ernment is trying to stimulate increased 
interest and efficiency in foreign sales. 

It seems clear to me that the most desir- 
able line of solution is to be found mainly 
on the side of expanding our sales to for- 
eign countries. Many, though not all, of 
the means being suggested on the other 
side—that is, for curbing our payments to 
foreign countries—tend either to raise 
questions of contradiction with some other 
equally important policy objective or to be 
potentially effective only in the short run, 

Happily, however, one of the prime lines 
of attack not only promises to help on bot 
sides of the balance of payments account, 
but also coincides fully with one of our most 
important national economic goals. More- 
over, it can be progressively more effective in 
the longer run than in the immediate future. 
I refer to the prudent anti-inflationary man- 
agement of the whole complex of our mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

Quite independently of international trade 
and finance, of course, it is of the utmost 
importance that we pursue monetary and 
fiscal policies designed to avoid inflation and 
maintain a stable purchasing power for the 
dollar. Sincere and diligent labor-manage- 
ment cooperation and ingenuity to hold 
down cr reduce costs is equally urgent. 

The balance of payments deficit now pre- 
sents one more powerful reason for pursuit 
of sound policies in these fields. By main- 
taining and eventually improving our inter- 
national competitive strength, along with 
our domestic economic strength, wise anti- 
inflationary measures will both facilitate ex- 
pansion of U.S. export sales and temper the 
growth of many competitive imports. They 
will also sustain foreign confidence in the 
value of dollar reserves and thus minimize 
any possibility that those funds might be 
used to drain off our gold reserves. 

Another important line of attack on the 
balance of payments deficit which should be 
entirely noncontroversial is vigorous diplo- 
matic pressure on our friends and allies 
abroad to complete the job of removing 
anachronistic trade and exchange restric- 
tions discriminating against the entry of our 
goods into their markets. The present ad- 
ministration has pressed energetically for 
such action by foreign governments. These 
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efforts, abetted by shifting circumstances in 
the realm of international commerce, have 
peen rewarded by very substantial progress 
in the past few years and especially in re- 
cent months. Much remains to be accom- 
plished here, however, and our Government 
must redouble, rather than relax, its vigor 
on these issues. 

To many observers, it has seemed that the 
obvious and easy way to correct the balance 
of payments deficit is to reduce some of our 
expenditures abroad—to tighten our belts 
and live within the means of our receipts 
from foreign transactions. As a generaliza- 
tion, however, and with the reservation that 
certain exceptions may well be in order, I 
would urge that we eschew this line of solu- 
tion, at least unless or until we have unsuc- 
cessfully exhausted the potentials for achiev- 
ing balance through expansion of our sales. 
And I do not think failure is likely if a 
genuine export drive can be mounted. 

The trouble with seeking to cut our ex- 
penditures abroad—still generally speaking — 
is that there are few effective means of doing 
this which do not have highly undesirable or 
self-defeating side effects. Most devices for 
this purpose would either abridge arbitrarily 
the freedom of choice and the economic wel- 
fare of American individuals and business 
firms, or interfere with the conduct of im- 
portant international responsibilities which 
we have assumed for what most of us view 
as good and sufficient reasons. 

For example, an attempt to restrain the 
outflow of U.S. private capital to foreign 
countries would not only be rightly resented 
by the investors as an inhibition of their 
scope of action and profit opportunities, but 
would run contrary to our national policy 
of stimulating and encouraging economic 
development throughout the free world. 

Raising barriers to imports of industrial 
materials or capital equipment, while per- 
haps of immediate benefit to the limited 
groups of U.S. producers thus favored, is al- 
ways subject to the strong objection that 
it raises costs, and thus depreciates the com- 
petitive positions, of other American pro- 
ducers. 

Similarly, new barriers to imports of par- 
ticular consumer goods wculd not only tap 
the consumer's pocketbook to the detriment 
of other U.S. industries competing for his 
dollar, but would also impinge objectionably 
upon his range of choice in spending his in- 
come. Any attempt to discourage U.S. tour- 
ist travel abroad would be equally open to 
the latter objection, as well as to others on 
political and cultural planes. We should do 
our utmost to develop tourist trade to the 
United States of America and the flow of 
funds it will bring to our shores. 

Moreover, artificially increased restrictions 
on purchases from abroad, whether by in- 
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dustry or by consumers, would surely invite 
retaliation by foreign countries and under- 
mine the international cooperation in reduc- 
tion of trade barriers which we have led for 
many years. It would ultimately penalize 
our exporting producers and their employees 
through shrinkage of sales opportunities 
abroad, and thus in the end would not 
even contribute anything lasting to mitiga- 
tion of the balance-of-payments problem. 

In another area there is little doubt that 
we could achieve considerable reduction in 
the balance-of-payments deficit, at least for 
the short run, by cutting back the size of 
our oversea military operations and the ex- 
penditures which they entail. To do this 
solely on balance-of-payments grounds, how- 
ever, at the cost of weakening our strategic 
position in the cold war, might constitute 
abdication of responsibility for a larger prob- 
lem in order to meet a lesser one. 

While there is probably room for desirable 
economies in oversea military expenditures, 
as in other segments of defense spending, 
changes in the program should generally be 
judged on their own merits. On the whole, 
it seems clear to me that there is less risk 
in accommodating the balance of payments 
to the imperatives of the international mili- 
tary situation than in tailoring the defense 
suit to fit the balance-of-payments cloth. 

Similar considerations, though perhaps 
more controversial, may be advanced against 
the notion of cutting back our foreign- 
aid programs primarily in order to reduce 
the balance-of-payments deficit. Since the 
greater part of the aid is spent on U.S. goods 
and services, despite our liberal and states- 
manlike policy of worldwide competitive-bid 
procurement for some of the more important 
programs, it would require disproportion- 
ately large reductions in foreign-aid outlays 
to achieve a given net effect on the balance 
of payments. Here, too, in the main, the 
programs should be judged on their merits 
in a context much broader than that of the 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

So I return to the thought that primary 
reliance in meeting that challenge must be 
placed upon improvement of our interna- 
tional competitive position and expansion of 
our export sales. This is the path that will 
lead to the greatest benefits with the least 
incidental damage to other American objec- 
tives, domestic or international. 

It seems to me that we have barely 
scratched the surface of what our country 
could achieve if we emphasized exports and 
made them a national objective, as do most 
of the industrialized European countries. 
They are export conscious. Goods are de- 
signed and styled specifically for foreign mar- 
kets. They provide servicing of goods abroad 
and much time and effort is spent on foreign 
sales. The success of many of these pro- 
grams is a very wholesome example to us, 
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as we have never made a comparable effort, 
either through private enterprise or the Gov- 
ernment. 

Through the activities of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, we have for many years been en- 
gaged in an effort to promote our foreign 
trade by financial means. From time to time 
our efforts in this field have been reviewed. 
Recently, suggestions have been made that 
the facilities of the U.S. Government in 
this field, which up to the present time have 
been used largely to provide medium- and 
long-term credits and guarantees, should be 
expanded to cover exports which are normal- 
ly traded on the basis of short-term credits. 
A number of other exporting countries have 
provided such facilities for their exporters, 
and there is some evidence that our own 
exporters have on occasion lost business be- 
cause more favorable credit terms were avail- 
able from other countries. We are now ex- 
ploring the need and usefulness of additional 
facilities for export credit guarantees and 
financing in the short-term field. 

American business is living in a more com- 
petitive world. The Western European 
economies and that of Japan have recovered 
their health and vigor. The sellers’ market of 
the postwar period is no longer with us and, 
henceforth, American products will move in 
world trade only to the extent that American 
producers are capable of delivering the right 
kind of goods at the right prices. 

There has been a great deal of concern that 
American goods are becoming noncompetitive 
in world markets. However, there is no clear 
evidence to support a conclusion that the 
competitiveness of American producers has 
been impaired. The lower level of our ex- 
ports during 1958 and 1959 was largely due to 
abnormal and special factors. With con- 
tinued economic expansion in Western Eu- 
rope and Canada and increased exports of 
cotton and commerical aircraft already on 
order, we can reasonably anticipate a sub- 
stantial increase in our foreign sales in the 
coming months. , 

Furthermore, it is important to note that 
in recent years while exports of some USS. 
products have declined, U.S. exports of goods 
embodying advanced technology have con- 
tinued to rise. Our advantage in world 
markets has traditionally lain in the innova- 
tional field, in our ability and willingness to 
invest in research and development. We can 
maintain this advantage. Change is the 
natural way of our economic life. In adjust- 
ing to the realities of a new era, business has 
a continuing incentive to develop new prod- 
ucts and to introduce fresh methods of 
production and merchandising. 

Government can go just so far in further- 
ing opportunity, but your own individual 
initiative and effort in development will, in 
the end, bring results for you and the United 

tates. 





SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 2-4, 1960 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
23, 1960) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, new every morning is 
the love our waking and uprising prove. 

For all ventures and endeavors in 
Which we are called to be colaborers with 
Thee, we bless Thy holy name. 


Forgive us for praying that truth may 
prevail, and then of being afraid of truth 
and refusing to face it, lest it may de- 
stroy our preconceived notions and nar- 
row prejudices. 

Forgive us for praying that in spite of 
all the evil designs and practices of men, 
Thy kingdom may come, and then being 
unwilling to have it come through us, 
lest our selfish comfort may be shattered. 

Give us to see that victorious living and 
serving cannot be ours unless we heed 
the voice— 


“Rise up, O men of God, 
Have done with lesser things, 
Give heart and mind and soul and 
strength, 
To serve the King of Kings.” 


In the Savior’s name we ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNsSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960, was dis- 
pensed with. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be the usual morning hour, with state- 
ments in connection therewith limited to 
3 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to take 
just a moment to attempt to outline the 
parliamentary situation which confronts 
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us, to which I think the request of the 
distinguished majority leader relates. 

I wish to point out to the Senate that 
my motion to lay on the table—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under a 
reservation of the right to object, I was 
about to explain the position I was tak- 
ing on a parliamentary matter. I object. 





The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 131] 
Allott Fulbright Martin 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Bartlett Green Morse 
Beall Gruening Morton 
Bennett Hart Mundt 
Bible Hartke Murray 
Bridges Hayden Muskie 
Brunsdale Hennings O'Mahoney 
Bush Hickenlooper Pastore 
Butler Hill Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Holland Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Randolph 
Cannon Humphrey Robertson 
Carlson Jackson Russell 
Carroll Javits Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S.C. Scott 
Chavez Jordan Smathers 
Church Keating Smith 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Kennedy Stennis 
Cotton Kerr Symington 
Curtis Kuchel Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Douglas Long, Hawail Wiley 
Dworshak Long, La. Williams, Del 
Eastland Lusk Williams, N. J. 
Ellender McClellan Yarborough 
Engle McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin McNamara Young, Ohio 
Fong Magnuson 
Frear Mansfield 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mce- 
CARTHY] and the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont I[Mr. 
AIKEN] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HO.Lianpd in the chair). The Chair an- 
nounces that a quorum is present. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a 
portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella 
Reorganized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, have the yeas and nays been or- 
dered on the motion to table? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays are requested. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
number. The yeas and nays are or- 
dered. 

The Chair—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I was informed yesterday that 
some Senators desired to address them- 
selves to the Clark-Javits amendment. 
I am, of course, aware of the fact that 
they cannot address themselves to that 
amendment if the motion to table is 
made, unless unanimous consent is ob- 
tained. I shall be glad to obtain unani- 
mous consent if it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RvusSELL] 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Ervin]. If not, we can vote on the 
motion to table. I desire to get a morn- 
ing hour, if it is not objectionable. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I had 
desired to address myself to the Senate 
on matters related on this amendment, 
and I think the Senator from North 
Carolina had; but, under the circum- 
stances, my opinion is the Senate should 
vote on the motion to table, which is be- 
fore the Senate. If the Senate does 
table the amendment, we will proceed to 
other matters. 

I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
to lay on the table the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. JAvITs] and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLarK], the so-called Jav- 
its-Clark amendment. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had hoped we would have a morn- 
ing hour, but since the regular order 
has been requested the clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it was 
the Senator from Oregon who objected 
to the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we have order, please? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

The clerk will continue to call the roll. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota iMr. Mc- 
CarTHy] and the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] and the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss] would each vote “‘nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 


The 
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Minnesota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Indiana would vote “yeg.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capenart] js 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Arizona | Mr. Gotp- 
WATER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is detained on official business, 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Gotp- 
WATER] is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Arizona would 
vote “yea”? and the Senator from Ver. 
mont would vote ‘‘nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capr- 
HART] is paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota {[Mr. McCartnuy]. If present 
and voting the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays, 43, as follows: 


[| No. 132] 

YEAS—51 
Allott Ellender McClelian 
Anderson Ervin fartin 
Beall Fong Morton 
Bennett Frear Prouty 
Bridges Fulbright Robertson 
Brunsdale Green Russell 
Bush Hayden Saltonstall 
Builer Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Byrd, Va. Hill Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Smith 
Carlson Hruska Sparkman 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Cotton Johnston, S.C. Talmadge 
Curtis Jordan Thurmond 
Dirksen Kefauver Wiley 
Dworshak Kerr Williams, Del. 
Eastland Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—43 
Bartlett Hennings Morse 
Bible Humphrey Mundt 
Cannon Jackson Murray 
Carroll Javits Muskie 
Case, N. J. Keating O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Pastore 
Church Kuchel Proxmire 
Clark Lausche Randolph 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Scott 
Douglas Lusk Symington 
Engle McGee Williams, N. J. 
Gore McNamara Yarborouga 
Gruening Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Hart Mansfield 
Hartke Monroney 

NOT VOTING—6 

Aiken Dodd McCarthy 
Capehart Goldwater Moss 


So Mr. MorsE’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the REcorD a 
statement which I have prepared relating 
to the Clark-Javits amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
PROTECTING VOTING RIGHTS 

The central issue in this debate under 
proposed civil rights legislation is about the 
manner and method by which we may assure 
that no citizen be denied the right to vote 
because of his race or color. It has long been 
known that Negroes find it difficult or im- 
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ssible to vote in many places in our south- 
ern States. This knowledge was the moti- 
vating force for the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. By the 1957 act we 
created a Commission on Civil Rights to 
gather factual information and to report 


“one cardinal responsibility of this fact- 
finding body was, by law, the duty to in- 
vestigate complaints of the denial of the right 
to vote. The Commission made its report 
some 6 months ago in which it highlighted 
the fact that Negroes are denied the right 
to vote, and detailed the obstacles by which 
these denials are accomplished. It specifi- 
cally pointed out “that some direct procedure 
for temporary Federal registration for Fed- 
eral elections is required if these citizens are 
not to be denied their right to register and 
vote in the forthcoming national elections” 
(p. 141). Conceding that “the new Federal 
powers provided by the act of 1957 have not 
been thoroughly tested” (p. 132), the Com- 
mission was constrained to report that “in 
terms of securing and protecting the right 
to vote the record of the Department of 
Justice’s Civil Rights Division under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 is hardly more encourag- 
ing than it was before” (p.131). At the heart 
of the Commission’s view was the fact that 
“no one had yet been registered through the 
civil remedies of the 1957 act (p. 140). 
Therefore, the Commission concluded “that 
the existing remedies under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 are insufficient to secure their 
protection of the right to vote of such 
citizens” (p. 141). 

It is true that, on Monday, February 29, 
1960, the Supreme Court of the United 
States ordered reinstatement of almost 1,400 
Negro voters whose names had been purged 
from the registration lists of Washington 
Paris, Louisiana. This decision might be 
thought to require some qualification of the 
Commission's view with respect to protection 
of the right to vote of citizens previously 
registered as voters, but even today, it is still 
true that no person not previously registered 
to vote has yet been registered through the 
civil remedies of the 1957 act. 

On September 11 of last year, shortly after 
receiving and studying the report and rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, I introduced the first bill to imple- 
ment the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on the appointment of temporary Fed- 
eral registrars, S. 2684. With the benefit of 
the advice and counsel of many individuals 
who had made an intensive study of the 
subject, I introduced a second bill, S. 2814, 
embodying several improvements in legisla- 
tion designed to authorize the President to 
appoint temporary Federal registrars in 
those places where qualified American citi- 
zens are being denied their right to register 
in order to vote by reason of their race or 
color. This bill, like its predecessor, was in 
basic agreement with, and closely followed, 
the recommendation of the Commission. 

This bill, like others, was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, which heard many witnesses discuss 
the pros and cons of Federal action upon 
this matter. In this connection, I should 
like to quote from the Commission’s report 
& passage which, at this time, we should all 
take to heart. 

“The void created by inaction on the part 
of the legislative and executive branches of 
the Federal Government must be filled with 
Positive and constructive measures designed 
to remove from all Federal policies and prac- 
tices any semblance of inconsistency with 
the mandate of the Constitution. Where 
necessary, laws should be enacted to accom- 
Plish this result” (p. 556). 

The record of this committee’s hearings 
now is before us, although a formal report 
is not. 

I am of the firm opinion that denials of 
the right to vote because of race or color 
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are not only a violation of the expressed 
commandment of the 15th amendment but 
also constitute a partial repudiation of our 
faith in the democratic system. Therefore, 
I hold it to be an inescapable conclusion that 
the enactment of laws to remedy this exist- 
ing evil now is essential. I will now discuss 
the merits of various proposals as offered to 
protect the right to vote against invidious 
discrimination because of race or color. 

My bill, S. 2814, can be considered a proto- 
type of legislation designed to implement the 


Federal registrars recommendation; other 
similar proposals are S. 2719, by Senator 
MORSE and S. 2783, hy Senator Javits. A more 


ambitious and comprehensive bill for the 
regulation of the election of members of 
both houses of the Congress is S. 2535, by 
Senator Harr. The administration has seen 
fit to offer a different methcd designed to 
secure the same general objective, through 
a court-appointed system of Federal voting 
referees, as reflected in section 7 of the 
pending bill. 

And Senator HENNINGS on March 10, of- 
fered a bill, in the form of an amendment 
to the pending bill, based upon the exten- 
sive hearings of the Rules Committee, of 
which he is the distinguished chairman, 
calling for the appointment by the President 
of Federal enrollment officers to register 
citizens to vote in Federal, State, and local 
elections. An excellent analysis of Senator 
HENNINGS’ proposal appears at page 5554 of 
the March 15 REcorp. 

The record of hearings of the Rules Com- 
mittee reveals two different kinds of criti- 
cism of the Federal registrars proposals. The 
first kind of criticism, offered by those who 
are opposed to any legislation on the subject 
of voting rights, might summarily be best 
described as claims of constitutional in- 
firmities. Since I am not a lawyer I do not 
think it wise to become involved in the 
refutation of these claims, but it seems to 
me that the answers included in the record 
of the hearings are more than adequate to 
dispel any possible doubts about the validity 
of legislation providing for Federal regis- 
trars. The second kind of criticism, offered 
by those who agree that additional legisla- 
tion to safeguard the right to vote now is 
essential, proceeds from the view that an 
alternative means to the desired end is 
preferable. It is this second kind of criti- 
cism, and how it best may be met, which I 
now propose to discuss. I think it goes 
without saying that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate are 
firmly convinced that legislation now to pro- 
tect the right to vote is necessary, and that 
the overwhelming majority is determined 
to enact such legislation. 

It is my purpose to clarify the features of 
the alternate methods presently being con- 
sidered so that we all may have a better 
understanding of both referee and the regis- 
trar proposals, and, through enhanced under- 
standing, so that we may come to agreement 
upon the best system to adopt to assure the 
equal right to vote to all American citizens, 
free from discrimination because of color or 
race. 

The first point of criticism of the registrar 
proposals, as exemplified by my bill, is that 
they are limited to Federal elections. It is 
cogently asserted that the right to vote in 
State and local elections may well be of even 
greater importance to those now discrimi- 
natorily denied the right to vote in any elec- 
tions than is the right to vote in Federal 
elections. 

I think that this point is well taken. But 
it does not follow, as the administration has 
led many to believe, that the registrar pro- 
posal must therefore be rejected in favor of 
court-appointed referees. There is no reason 
why the proposals for Federal registrars can- 
not be extended to cover State and local 
elections as well as Federal. That, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is exactly what the distinguished 
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Senator from Missouri, Mr. HENNINGS, did in 
his Federal enrollment officers proposal, as 
offered on March 10. 

I also invite attention to the supplemental 
statement of George M. Johnson, member of 
the Commission on Civil Rights, addressed 
to the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration on February 5 of this year, to 
be found at pages 95 and 96 of the record 
of hearings. Dean Johnson said: 

“It has been pointed out that the Com- 
mission’s proposal would cover voting only 
in Federal elections; by contrast, the Attor- 
ney General’s proposal is designed to deal 
with both State and Federal elections. I 
should like to explain the reasons for the 
limited nature of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations in this regard. Of course our 
findings as to the existence of discrimina- 
tion in the registration of voters applied 
to State and Federal elections alike. More- 
over, we were and are fully aware that the 
commands of the 15th amendment, prohib- 
iting denials of the right to vote on account 
of race, extend as much to State elections as 
to Federal ones. Our decision to recom- 
mend legislation covering only half of the 
process, as it were, stemmed from no doubt 
as to the constitutionality of more ambi- 
tious legislation, but rather from practical 
considerations suggesting a more limited ex- 
ercise of Congress’ undoubted power. The 
first of these considerations was the dictate 
of simplicity: to deal with Federal elections 
only seemed to present less complicated legal 
and political questions, for Congress has re- 
peatedly enacted legislation affecting the 
conduct of Federal elections, but seldom 
undertaken to deal with State elections. 
The second consideration was the thought 
that the exertion of Federal power with re- 
gard to Federal elections alone would for all 
practical purposes be sufficient: that is, the 
States presently conduct both Federal and 
State elections together, and registration for 
one is as effective as registration for the 
other. If the existing discrimination with 
regard to the Federal aspect of this unified 
process were eliminated, we should expect 
that discrimination would as a practical 
matter also disappear in the other aspects 
of the election. Moreover, there is a provi- 
sion in the Civil Rights Act of 1957 designed 
to provide a remedy for denials of the right 
to vote by injunction in a suit brought by 
the Attorney General; this provision clearly 
applies to State elections. While it has not 
yet proved to be very effective for this pur- 
pose, its usefulness would be greatly aug- 
mented in a case where a person had been 
registered for a Federal election, but was 
refused registration for a State election.” 

The views of the Commission as thus ex- 
pressed by Dean George M. Johnson are fully 
supported by other outstanding authorities 
on constitutional law. I refer you to a mem- 
orandum from Prof. Paul A. Freund of the 
Harvard Law School which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Monday, February 
29, at page 3897. As to the scope of the 
bills, Professor Freund has this to say: 

“The Commission plan is limited to Fed- 
eral elections. The Justice plan reaches 
both Federal and State elections. Presuma- 
bly the Commission plan is based on the 
constitutional power of Congress under arti- 
cle I, section 4, which relates to selections 
for Congress. There is no reason, however, 
why the Commission plan could not be ex- 
tended to State elections, by virtue of the 
authority in the 14th and 15th amendments, 
each of which provides for appropriate en- 
forcement by Congress.” 

Similarly, at page 3901 of the Recorp and 
page 81 of the record of the hearings, a com- 
mittee made up of Profs. Lewis H. Pollak, 
Charles L. Biack, Jr., and Thomas I. Emer- 
son, of the Yale Law School, state their 
reasons for the same conclusion. 

Therefore, on the basis of the opinions of 
legal scholars such as those I have here 
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quoted, I am convinced that the soundest 
course of action is to simply provide that 
Federal registrars be authorized to register 
citizens to vote in all elections, not only 
Federal, as is already provided for in Senator 
HENNINGS’ bill. 

The second point of criticism offered to 
the registrar proposals, of which S, 2814 may 
be considered the prototype, was that they 
failed to provide any means for enforcement 
of the right to vote, as distinguished from 
mere registration for voting alone. I do not 
consider this criticism well taken. It is, of 
course, true that the Commission recommen- 
dation—as published in its report—was ad- 
dressed to the problem of registration alone. 
Fairness requires we note the statement of 
Robert G. Storey, Vice Chairman of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, made as spokes- 
man for the Commission in appearing before 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration: 

“Effective temporary Federal registrar leg- 
islation must include some provision which 
will guarantee that such registrants will be 
permitted to vote in Federal elections and to 
have that vote counted. Congress may wish 
to consider appropriate sanctions, equitable 
or otherwise, to assure that the vote may be 
cast and counted” (record of hearings, p. 29). 

The same spirit of fairness would seem to 
require that we here acknowledge the Con- 
gress had, in fact, made such considerations 
for enforcement of the right to cast a ballot 
and have it counted. Both S. 2719 and S. 
2783 relied upon criminal sanctions to en- 
force the right to vote. S. 2535 had a built- 
in scheme for enforcement, consistent with 
the comprehensive nature of the control 
over election of its own Members contem- 
plated for the Congress: its provision was 
that no election conducted by the Commis- 
sion was to be considered valid, for the 
purpose of seating Members of the Con- 
gress, unless the results of the election were 
duly certified by the Commission whose 
creation was contemplated by this bill. And 
my bill, S. 2814, expressly provided that the 
right to vote was to be enforced by injunc- 
tive suits brought by the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

I also note that Scnator HENNINGS’ Federal 
enrollment officers bill, which was the result 
of extensive hearings and careful considera- 
tion of the various registrar-type proposals, 
such as my own, contains adequate and 
sound enforcement provisions. Permit me 
to quote from Senator HENNINGS OWN ex- 
planation of the enforcement provisions, 
which appears in the Recorp of March 11 at 
page 5251: 

“At that time (of appearing at the polling 
booth) each qualified voter who is enrolled by 
a Federal enrollment officer shall have the 
right to vote and to have his vote counted. 
If any State official or other interested per- 
son wishes to challenge the right of any 
enrollee to vote, he may. Whenever such 
challenge is made, however, the enrollee 
shall be entitled to vote and to have his 
vote counted, subject to a determination 
of the validity of the challenges by the dis- 
trict court in any appropriate action. I as- 
sume that State and local Officials will com- 
ply with the law once Federal enrollment 
officers who are their neighbors and fellow 
voters have done their job. If any of them 
fails to comply, however, the remedy is sim- 
ple and certain. The provisions of the act 
are enforcible by appropriate civil and 
equitable proceedings instituted in the dis- 
trict court of the United States by the 
Attorney General. When necessary to as- 
sure persons enrolled under the act to vote 
and to have their vote counted, the district 
court shall issue permanent or temporary 
injunctions or other orders directed to ap- 
propriate State or local voting officials re- 
quiring them to permit persons enrolled 
under the act to cast their votes and have 
them counted. 
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“If the court wishes to issue a temporary 
restraining order without notice to the local 
voting official who has threatened to refuse 
or has refused, or has denied or threatened 
to deny the right of an enrollee to cast his 
vote, it may do so under rule 65(b) of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure.” 

Senator HENNINGS is a most learned lawyer 
and he has devoted literally hundreds of 
hours to this specific issue of how best to 
protect voting rights. The enforcement pro- 
visions which he has written into his bill, 
as explained, seem to me to fill whatever 
gap may have existed in the enforcement 
provisions of the earlier registrar proposals. 

I think it is of the utmost importance that 
we here consider the frame of reference in 
which the referee proposal would operate, if 
enacted into law. It is not a new remedy, as 
the registrar plan is, but rather the extension 
of an old remedy; a remedy created by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 which, to this date, 
has yet successfully to secure the registra- 
tion of even one person who has not pre- 
viously been registered as a voter. It is a 
remedy but most sparingly exercised by the 
Attorney General in the 2!, years it has been 
law. We are now asked to expand this ex- 
isting remedy to permit the appointment of 
voting referees, but not to change the base 
of initiative for exercise of the remedy. 
Yet in the past 2% years this initiative has 
been exercised only four times, and in one 
of those four instances, it was exercised in 
behalf of persons previously registered to 
vote, not those American citizens who, con- 
sistently, over the years, have always been 
denied the right to register and _ vote. 
Small wonder, then, that Commissioner 
George M. Johnson was moved to note, at 
page 132 of the Commission’s report: 

“Section 131(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 (42 U.S.C. 1971(c)) authorizes the At- 
torney General to ‘institute a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 

ther order’ where ‘there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is about 
to engage in any act or practice which would 
deprive any other person’ of the right to 
vote. The Commission's report states that 
this grant of power to the Attorney General 
has not been fully tested, having been in- 
voked three times. Yet our findings also 
show that in 16 counties where Negroes con- 
stitute a majority of the voting-age popula- 
tion there are no Negroes registered to vote. 
In 49 other counties where Negroes consti- 
tute a majority of the voting-age population, 
some, but fewer than 5 percent, of the voting- 
age Negroes are registered. The total ab- 
sence of Negroes from the registration rolls 
or the registration of only a few in such 
counties, in the writer’s view, warrants at 
least an investigation by the Department of 
Justice to ascertain whether there are not 
‘reasonable grounds’ to institute actions for 
the preventive relief authorized by the stat- 
ute. Even if such investigations may be 
hampered by the inability to examine reg- 
istration records, they should nonetheless be 
undertaken.” 

Therefore, I have grave doubts as to 
whether the advantages claimed for the 
court-appointed referee proposal outweigh 
the disadvantages in attempting by way of 
such a judicial proceeding to gain voting 
rights for any significant number of the 
millions of Negro Americans who are pres- 
ently disenfranchised. 

Similarly, the advantages of administra- 
tive simplicity are well demonstrated if we 
compare the procedures to be followed by 
those American citizens to whom we now 
propose to guarantee the right to vote at 
the time they seek to secure this right un- 
der the two systems. The registrar pro- 


posal, at this juncture, is no more—and no 
less—than a fair approximation of the 
simple administrative procedures prescribed 
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by State law. It is a matter of filling out 
appropriate forms and meeting certain tests 
of voter qualification, as prescribed by State 
law. The referee proposals, on the other 
hand, are much more complex. 

The referee proposal contemplates a judi- 
cial proceeding under the existing law, sub- 
ject to all of the delays inherent in court 
proceedings, what with congested court cal- 
endars, brought to a successful conclusion 
as the beginning step to secure appointment 
of a voting referee. If, in such a proceeding, 
the court should find that the discrimina- 
tion proved was pursuant to a pattern or 
practice, then the court, in its discretion 
might go on to appoint voting referees. The 
referee, in turn, could accept applications of 
persons who could prove their qualifications 
to him, and also prove that they discrim- 
inatorily had been denied the right to reg- 
ister to vote. The referee's acceptance of 
applications would not be tantamount to 
registration, however; his power would only 
permit him to report to the court the names 
of those applicants he found qualified for 
registration and who either had no oppor- 
tunity to register or were found unqualified 
by someone acting under color of State law. 

Upon receipt of this report, as Senator 
HENNINGS spelled out in his statement of 
March 11, the court would then issue a show 
cause order inquiring why the court should 
not order such applicants entitled to vote. 
Here is opportunity for further delay. The 
referee’s report will be subject to exceptions 
by the parties defendants in the original 
action. 

This second full-dress litigation, which is 
in addition to the administrative or min- 
isterial action of the referee to whom the 
applicants could come only after first being 
denied the right to register by State officials, 
also would be subject to the delays of appeal 
through the courts. It is only after this 
second full-scale litigation is successfully 
concluded that the court might then order 
those applicants entitled to vote. 

Detailing this procedure which would be 
required under the referee proposals reminds 
me of a paragraph appearing in the Commis- 
sion’s report (p.69): 

“Mr. Mitchell, though a Negro, was not 
among the complainants, for he himself was 
a registered elector of Macon County. But, 
before becoming a voter, he had been re- 
quired to make three visits to the Macon 
County Board of Registrars, two appearances 
before a Federal trial court, two appeals to 
the fifth circuit court, and one petition to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. His 
efforts extended over 3 years.”’ 

In our wholly proper determination to se- 
cure equal opportunity to vote free from 
racial discrimination, to those presently im- 
properly disfranchised, we must be careful 
not to provide for system which, itself, would 
be “unequal” because it would require more 
of the present victims of discrimination than 
is—or would be—required of American citi- 
zens of the preferred race. And, in this re- 
gard, I think we have been remiss in failing 
fully to appreciate the true significance of 
the Commission's recommendation that an 
adininistrative procedure be established as 
the system by which the existing evil may 
be cured. 

Let us bear in mind these clear advantages 
of the administrative system, as we consider 
the third criticism of the registrar proposals. 
The third criticism offered is that the regis- 
trar proposals lack the advantage of a judi- 
cial finding that the 15th amendment has 
been violated in a given case before the ma- 
chinery for Federal registration is set into 
motion. In the hearings before the Senate 
Rules Committee, the Attorney General said: 

“Now, the only time the Federal Govern- 
ment can interfere with state elections under 
the terms of the 15th amendment is when 
there is a judicial decision that the Constitu- 
tion has been violated" (p. 368). 
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Now, though Iam nota lawyer, that asser- 


tion perplexes me. It perplexes me because 
Ican find no mention of the judiciary in the 
express terms of the fifteenth amendment. 
What I do find, following the commandment 
of the first section, is this statement in sec- 
tion two: 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

With all due deference to the lawyers, I, as 
a layman, would say this is a grant of power 
to the Congress—not to the courts—to make 
whatever findings are necessary as a predi- 
cate to legislation, and then to enact what- 
ever legislation is appropriate to enforce the 
commandment of section one: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous conditions of servi- 
tude.” 

I am pleased to note that Senator HEN- 
NINGS, & great constitutional lawyer, is of the 
opinion that the registrar proposals could 
constitutionally be extended to cover State 
and local elections. 

Further, I refer to the statement of Com- 
missioner Johnson, appearing at page 94 of 
the record of the hearings before the Senate 
Rules Committee, for support of the propo- 
sition that the Congress itself may make 
whatever finding is necessary to set things 
into motion. 

It seems to me that the heart of this third 
point of criticism of the registrar proposals 
is the requirement that there must be an 
opportunity for judicial review of whatever 
administrative action is authorized by the 
Congress. But, I know of no reason why 
judicial review would have to precede ad- 
ministrative action; in fact, the phraseology 
“judicial review” clearly suggests that the 
action precede the review by the courts. 

We who favor the simplified and prompt 
administrative type of proceeding to secure 
the single objective of guaranteeing the 
right to vote against invasion upon discrim- 
inatory grounds are indebted to Senator 
HENNINGS for his proposal of a system of 
judicial review consistent with the cardinal 
purpose of all of the legislative proposals 
addressed to the solution of the problem. 
His proposal would permit full judicial re- 
view of all aspects of the operation of the 
registrar proposals without interference or 
delay in securing the right to vote to those 
presently denied the right because of race 
or color. All aspects of the registrars’ ap- 
pointment and operations would be open for 
full and effective review by the courts after 
the votes of those persons registered by Fed- 
eral registrars had been cast and counted. 
And, under his proposal, neither the out- 
come of the election nor of the secrecy of the 
ballot would or could be affected by the vote 
of any improperly registered person. This, 
Isubmit, mects the thrust of the third point 
of criticism. 

But, some may ask, how, when, and where 
do we set this administrative system in ac- 
tion? I would answer that we have a choice 
of methods. First, as I have already noted, 
the Congress itself could make the necessary 
finding to justify creation of the machinery, 
and authorize the President to make what- 
ever appointments are necessary, in his dis- 
cretion, to carry out the purpose of the act. 
Such action is not essentially dissimilar to 
the President's long-continued authority to 
set tariffs. Alternatively, as suggested in 
the Commission’s original recommendation, 
the Commission on Civil Rights, or such other 
investigatory body designated by the Presi- 
dent, could be authorized to conduct an in- 
vestigation of complaints submitted by af- 
fected persons. If the results of this investi- 
gation showed there were reasonable grounds 
to believe that people in a particular area 
are being denied the right to vote because 
of their race or color, the President, in the 
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exercise of his discretion, would be author- 
ized to appoint Federal registrars. This 
would be essentially a finding of probable 
cause, not a final determination of anything 
at all. Its sole effect would be to authorize 
the President to act. It would not be con- 
clusive as to the right of any particular 
complainant to be registered—that deter- 
mination could only be made on the basis of 
@ proper application submitted to the Fed- 
eral registrar, acting in an administrative 
capacity after he has been duly appointed. 
Furthermore, it would not have any effect 
whatsoever upon State registration officials or 
the conduct of their offices. The Federal 
registrar’s function would be to supplement, 
not supplant, the State registration officials; 
it would prevail only in those places where 
there is reasonable ground to believe that 
persons are being denied the right to vote 
and have their votes counted by reason of 
race or color. And it would continue only 
so long as prevailing conditions in such place 
or places warranted a continuation of this 
belief founded upon reasonable grounds. 

Such a finding, of reasonable grounds to 
believe persons are being denied the right 
to vote because of race or color, of course, 
like the matter of the qualifications of any 
applicant registered by an appointed Fed- 
eral registrar, would be open to judicial re- 
view after the votes had all been cast and 
counted, if, at the time for voting, proper 
challenges were made in accordance with 
State law. If the courts then should find 
proper grounds to sustain any challenge, the 
ballots would be opened and the vote dis- 
counted. Thus, neither the outcome of any 
election nor the secrecy of the ballot would 
be violated by the addition of properly 
qualified voters who presently are being 
denied the right to vote for reasons pro- 
hibited by the Constitution of the United 
States, and the outcome of elections would 
not be affected by any improperly cast bal- 
lots because the votes would be nullified 
when it was found the ballots were improp- 
erly cast. 

One additional feature of the registrar 
proposals merits mention. Professor Freund 
in the concluding paragraph of the memo- 
randum to which I have referred states: 

“It is this feature of the proposals which 
seems to me the most significant. The 
Commission plan brings the President into 
the process of safeguarding the right to 
vote. The Justice plan seems designed to 
shield the President from any such par- 
ticipation. As a corollary, the Justice plan 
imposes on the Federal courts still further 
responsibilities. There is reason to believe 
that the Federal judges have been shoulder- 
ing more than their fair share of responsibil- 
ity in this general area and that in all fair- 
ness the executive branch should lend its 
weight to the discharge of this national 
responsibility.” 


Mr. GORE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today I voted against 
the motion to lay on the table the Clark- 
Javits amendment. I did so because the 
record showed that Senators wished to 
speak on the amendment and offer 
amendments to it. The distinguished 
majority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JOHNSON] stated—the statement 
appears on page 6367 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD—that a number of Sen- 
ators wished to speak on the amendment, 
and other Senators wished to offer 
amendments to the amendment. 

A motion to lay on the table is a prop- 
er parliamentary motion under certain 
circumstances; but when it is used to 
close debate and prevent the considera- 
tion of amendments, it can become an 
oppressive parliamentary device. It was 
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for that reason that I voted against the 
motion to lay on the table. 

I would have voted against the Clark- 
Javits amendment, if the amendment it- 
self had been voted on. I consider it de- 
fective in several respects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to me? 

Mr.GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood that the Senator from Tennessee 
felt that way; and I made inquiry of 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], who desired to make a state- 
ment—as he indicated on yesterday, and 
as he indicated again today—on this 
amendment; and I also understood that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] had an amendment which he 
wished to offer. But today I was told 
by the Senator from Georgia that, in 
light of the developments of yesterday, 
he did not care to pursue the matter fur- 
ther; and I understood that also was 
true of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin]. 

I then asked the Senator from Georgia 
to inform the Senator from Tennessee of 
that; and the Senator from Georgia told 
me he would do so. For that reason, I 
did not do so. The Senator from Geor- 
gia told me that he would do it, and I 
thought he would do it. 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the Senator 
from Texas understands that this state- 
ment is not in any way made in criti- 
cism of either him or any other Senator. 
I have merely been stating the reasons 
why I voted against the motion to lay 
on the table the Clark-Javits amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Tennessee 
was not criticizing me in the least. 

But the Senators to whom I referred 
were the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]; and upon enter- 
ing the Chamber today, I informed them 
that I thought the Senator from Ten- 
nessee had a so-called Gore rule to cite 
in opposition to the motion to lay on 
the table, and that they had better in- 
form him that they did not desire to 
exercise their rights. And the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] said he 
would do so. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Georgia 
did inform me that he had decided 
against offering an amendment, or that 
he had withdrawn the suggestion that he 
wished to offer an amendment. But I 
did not receive any such information 
from any other Senator. And just be- 
fore the Senate took a recess, on yester- 
day, the able majority leader had said 
that certain Senators wished to speak 
and to offer amendments. I did not 
know what other Senators might wish to 
do so. 

I should like to read that part of the 
statement made on yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader: 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. I may state that, 
following the Senator’s motion, I plan to 
make a motion, but I want to be sure the 
Senator from Oregon understands, and that 
other Members of the Senate understand, 
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that there are presently Members of the Sen- 
ate who desire to offer amendments to the 
Clark-Javits amendment; that there are 
presently Members of the Senate who desire 
to address themselves to the Clark-Javits 
amendment; that there are Members of the 
Senate who have gone to their homes with 
the understanding that Senators would ad- 
dress themselves to that amendment; and if 
a motion to table should prevail, those Mem- 
bers of the Senate would not have the op- 
portunity of offering amendments and they 
would be cut off their rights to even discuss 
their amendments. 

I do not think any Senator would—and I 
hope no Senator would—want to do that at 
this stage of the proceedings, in light of the 
fact that many speeches were made today 
that were not on this subject, and since Sen- 
ators have amendments to offer that are im- 
portant, and have statements to make they 
consider are very important statements in 
connection with the amendment. I hope we 
wouid not seal their lips without giving them 
an opportunity at least to speak for 5 min- 
utes as Members of the House are permitted 
to do under their rule. 


As I understand the matter, the able 
majority leader satisfied himself that 
such Senators were prepared to vote to- 
day on the motion to lay on the table, 
and did not wish to speak further before 
the motion to lay on the table was voted 
on. 

ae. JOHNSON of Texas. Further- 
more, I took the st teps which I thought 
we ld satisfy the Senator from Tennes- 
see. But I did not personally do so; and 
I apologize for not doing so, because if I 
had done so, the formula of the ti nator 
oo m Tennessee would have bee: 

beeause I understood from the 
fr om Georgia [Mr. RvssE.u] ¢ 
neither he nor the Senator from North 
Caroll na [Mr. Evin | desired to pursue 
the offering of amei 1ents or the mak- 
ins of statement 

Mr. GORE. I cineiateiané the Sena- 
tory from Texas unon his diligence in 

otecting the prerozative of his col- 

cues. I had th information fron 
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Senator from Georgia 
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ELLI. I did not have it fro) othei 
Senatol 
Inasmuce has TI had reod in the Recorn 
th tatement the able Senitor from 
Texas, the majority leader, had made, 
and net having becn advised to the con- 
trary except by one Senator, I decided 
to vote against > motion to lay on the 
tae 
nen RABY Tae eee 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE. 
BUSINESS 
Wry. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
Cent, I ask unanimous const nt that there 
} > usual morning hour, for the in- 


troduction of bills and the transaction 


outine business, and that steate- 


of 1€1 
ments in connection therewith be lim- 
ited to 3 minutes 


2 VICE P 











MUNICA‘TIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
kefore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated. 
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AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO COLLECTION 
AND PUBLISHING STATISTICS OF GRADE AND 
STAPLE LENGTH OF COTTON 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to amend the act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to collect and pub- 
lish statistics of the grade and staple length 
of cotton, as amended, by defining certain 
offenses in connection with the sampling of 
cotton for classification and providing a pen- 
alty provision, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954 
A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 

Agricultural Service, Department of Agri- 

culture, Washington, D.C., reporting, pur- 

suant to law, on agreements concluded dur- 
ing February 1960, under title I of the Ag- 
riculture Tiade Development and Assistance 

Act of 1954, with the Governments of the 

Repubiie of China (Taiwan), Poland, Peru, 

and Vietnam (with accompanying papers); 


» 


to the Commitiece on Agriculture and For- 





estry. 


\cK STATUTE” TO 






EXTENSION OF “‘ANTI-KICK! 
ALL NEGOTIATED Co? 

A letter from the Com} General of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed lesislation to amend the “Anti- 
Kickback Statute’ to extend it to all nego- 





tiated contracts (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on Government 

Opcrations. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 
lis were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

5.3274. A bill to permit certain veterans 
ursuine courses of vocational rehabilitation 
training to continue in pursuit thereof for 
such period as may be necessary to complete 
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such courses; to the Committee on Labor ang 
Public Welfare. 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Morse, and Mr, 
HUMPHREY) : 

$.3275. A bill to extend, with respect to 
World War II veterans, the guaranteed loan 
programs under chapter 37 of title 38, Uniteg 
States Code, to February 1, 1965; to the Com. 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, Mr. HUMPHREY, and 
Mr. Morse): 

S.3276. A bill to amend and extend the 
veterans’ direct home loan program; to the 
Cominittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S.3277. A bill to readjust postal rates on 
first-class mail and airmail; to the Commitee 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himeelf and Mr. Morse): 

S.3278. A bill to amend section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban plan- 
ning grants), and title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (relating to public fa. 
cility loans), to assist State and local goyve 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when he iniroduced the above bill, 
which oppear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 


S.5279. A bill to amend the Public Build- 
t f 








ines Act of 1959 to provide a study by the 
National Capital Planning Comrnission, the 
General Service: Administration, and the 
Commission of # ine Arts as to the best locas 
i 1 for a new U.S. Court of Clair Building, 
for other purposes; to tlhe Committee 
on rut Works. 

(fee the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
d the above bil, which appear uns 

accra pa i h il ) 
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EXTENSION CF GI HOME LOAN 
PROGRAM FOR WORLD WAR II 
V.;TERANS 


Mr. — et GH. Mr. President, 
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n hopeful that subeommit- 
tee action can come simultaneously so 
that these bills can come before the 
Senate for consideration at the same 
time. 

The bill which T have introduced will 
extend the GI loan program ‘for World 
War II veterans for an additional period 
of about 4!2 years making it colerminus 
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with the loan guarantee benefit of Ko- 
rean veterans. 

In April 1958 we passed the emergency 
housing bill which extended the GI loan 
program for World War II veterans to 
July 25, 1960. My bill would further 
extend this date to January 31, 1965. It 
also would allow a maximum of 1 year 
for processing applications received 
prior to the expiration. 

This bill will not affect veterans of 
the Korean conflict who already have 
until January 31, 1965, to make use of 
their GI loan entitlement. 

In introducing this measure, I am in- 
fluenced by two primary considerations. 
First, there are still well over 9 million 
World War II veterans who, because of 
a lack of mortgage money—attributable 
to high interest rates, and other reasons, 
have not made use of their benefit. Un- 
doubtedly many of them had their plans 
disrupted by the credit control require- 
ments which were imposed during the 
Korean conflict. 

It will be recalled that, as veterans of 
World War II began to build houses, the 
Korean war broke out, and many vet- 
erans of World War II did not have the 
opportunity to build their homes under 
the law previously in force. 

Hundreds of thousands of others who 
had met their financing needs through 
conventional or FHA loans are now seek- 
ing GI loan financing to acquire larger 
and better homes as their families in- 
crease or their income levels improve. 

But certainly of equal importance in 
considering the extension is the eco- 
nomic impact of the GI loan program. 
In 1958 new private housing starts to- 
taled only 1,141,500. In 1959 private 
housing starts totaled 1,341,500. This 
truly was a remarkable performance and 
was sparked in no small degree by the 
emergency housing bill. I recognize 
fully that there were other factors in 
addition to the GI loan program which 
accounted for this stellar performance. 
However, the GI loan program played a 
very significant role and one which we 
can ill afford to terminate at a time 
when there still are over 4 million un- 
employed workers. The housing indus- 
try, being the second largest in our econ- 
omy, cannot be allowed to falter. The 
best way of assuring its continued 
Strength is by continuing the GI loan 
program, so as to let that many more 
million families have the opportunity to 
build homes by taking advantage of the 
GI program with its provisions for 
smaller downpayments. 

Mr. President, we all know of the out- 
Standing performance of our veterans 
in meeting their obligations to repay 
home loans. Only about 1 percent of the 
5% million home loans have resulted in 
Claims. That is a percentage of less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent. 

The claims paid have amounted to 
only 8 cents on every $100 of the original 
principal amount of the loans guaran- 
teed. The loss that the Government has 
Sustained has been infinitesimal. About 
14 million of these loans have been fully 
repaid. 

Weighing these factors one upon the 
other, the conclusion is inescapable 
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that the program must be extended. 
By continuing this worthwhile benefit 
for World War II veterans they will 
continue to receive recognition for their 
unstinting service at an insignificant 
cost to the taxpayer, and at great benefit 
to our general economy. 

By the same token, we furnish an im- 
portant support to the homebuilding 
industry, thus adding to its continued 
strength. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3275) to extend, with re- 
spect to World War II veterans, the 
guaranteed loan programs under chapter 
37 of title 38, United States Code, to 
February 1, 1965, introduced by Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH (for himself, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
MorsE, and Mr. HuMPHREY), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 





EXTENSION OF VETERANS’ DIRECT 
HOME LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Texas 
|[Mr. YarRBorRouGHI, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HuMmpuHrREY], and the 
Senator from Oregon [ Mr. Morse}, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to extend the direct home loan program 
administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Under existing law, this pro- 
gram will terminate on July 25, 1960. 
This bill extends the program until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1965, the terminal date of the 
guaranteed loan program for Korean 
veterans. The bill also continues the 
$150 million annual addition to the di- 
rect loan fund. 

In addition, I have joined with my col- 
league, Senator YARBOROUGH, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, in introducing another bill which 
would extend the guaranteed home loan 
program for veterans of World War II 
for the same period of time. 

The direct home loan program was 
established in 1950 pursuant to Public 
Law 475, 71st Congress, after the Con- 
gress became aware that many veterans 
desiring to purchase or build homes in 
remote or outlying areas could not obtain 
guaranteed loans. Congress has from 
time to time extended the program so 
that now the termination date is July 
25, 1960. 

The guaranteed loan program was es- 
tablished in 1946 and was scheduled to 
terminate for World War II veterans 
within 2 years after the Congress de- 
clared an end to World War II. The 
guaranteed program has been extended 
from time to time and will now terminate 
on July 25 of this year. 

I am aware of the argument made by 
some that these two programs have 
served their purpose and that Congress 
should allow them to end. I cannot sub- 
scribe to this argument, for I do not be- 
lieve it to be true. Conditions in the 
mortgage market over the last several 
months have been such that applications 
for certificates of eligibility under the 
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guaranteed program have dwindled to a 
minimum. This by no means indicates 
that World War II veterans do not wish 
to use this program to obtain needed 
financing for homes. Indeed, the con- 
ditions in the mortgage market have 
caused many veterans to withhold filing 
applications for guaranteed home loans. 
World War II veterans wanting to take 
advantage of the program should not be 
penalized because conditions in the 
money market have prohibited them 
from obtaining a guaranteed loan, nor 
should they be penalized because the 
program is due to terminate before they 
are able to exercise their rights to obtain 
such a loan. 

There are some 14.5 million veterans 
of World War II. About 5 million 
heve exercised their rights under the 
guaranteed or the direct home loan pro- 
grams. This leaves about 9.5 million 
veterans who are Still eligible to obtain 
needed housing. In addition, there are 
some 5.6 million veterans of the Korean 
conflict. It is estimated that in excess 
of 750,000 of these veterans have exer- 
cised their rights under these programs, 
leaving some 4.8 million who are eligible. 

The guaranteed program for Korean 
conflict veterans does not expire until 
February 1, 1965. But unless the Con- 
gress acts prior to July 25, many of these 
Korean conflict veterans will be pre- 
cluded from using the benefits of the 
direct loan program because it termi- 
nates on July 25 for all veterans. 

Some may argue that the veterans of 
both World War II and the Korean con- 
flict have had sufficient time to use the 
direct loan program, and, therefore, 
since they have not exercised their 
rights, the Congress could let the pro- 
gram terminate as scheduled. This is 
not true. 

In my own State of Alabama, for ex- 
ample, there is a backlog of 1,146 appli- 
cations for direct loans. The majority 
of these applications have been on rec- 
ord for as long as 24% years. The reason 
that these applications have not been 
honored or processed is that funds for 
loans have not been available. Even 
now, with a national backlog of almost 
28,000 applications, funds for making 
such loans are exhausted. 

Surely all of us understand the feelings 
of veterans who filed applications 2 years 
ago for a loan: These veterans have 
been patiently awaiting approval. Now 
they are faced, after this long wait, with 
the fact that the program will terminate 
before they can obtain a loan. Their 
plight is even worse when it is realized 
that they do not live in areas where 
mortgage financing is available through 
usual channels. 

Veterans of the State of Alabama are 
not the only ones who find themselves 
faced with this problem. The Veterans’ 
Administration advises me that there is 
a backlog of some 27,990 direct loan ap- 
plications in VA regional offices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks a list, by regional offices, 
of the number of direct loan applications 
presently on hand. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorD, as 
follows: 

Backlog of applications for VA direct loans 

by VA regional offices as of January 31, 

1960 


Regional office: Backlog 
BIR acetate ease esess 1, 146 
eg aaa arene exeoainia ais 125 
a ia sic ets eae indie | ieee 
RTI 2 iain nee 877 
RU ak aise saeoamanieas ini 154 
CONN Si anne cae neue 469 
SONG TN Ae oe eee ence nee 
NN aes ee eit 14 
District of Calumble *.. ne Sass 
PROMI Se eens She Bag Segal 667 
INNO 5) Gio ee ol ae So tales 1, 956 
INN Se ee eee ee cua eee 
RO oe ie aan 213 
RI aa aa ee ee 801 
Bete neem cence 810 
I ee ee ae Se sige 146 
SN DN ta eka 88 
DUNE RINE a eae eae 2,815 
PINON Ss ee So ae 788 
a a ea epee naiaiae 233 
NMI eee arene 54 
BERBER GRINS 2 inc canamcase Seeee 
RN oe beeen 153 
NINN on or ee eae 1, 246 
DOMINO ets cee eck 451 
1, ea ree ear nearer 2, 208 
NNN eat a eas 385 
IRI i oe eatin bactewe 592 
NN ee eee se oeeeenioe 103 
Brew SURINDEIID 9A oe eee cece Gee 
Se IN fc eck ekeeeaeneseta @eece 
NN UR Sn mini 134 
RIN Oe Ses 62 
PRUE SSRU cee wena cee 2, 237 
PUN RO ON a 2 ccc 248 
RD ee ee ee i 2,051 
RAN i sca les tanenhcndiab i eon 704 
SR ie eae 90 
PREV INENI Sai eee tees 217 
TD MN aici ees ete cs oan 1, 367 
RAMI MNIIIED O  eme mms 
STIR SSRONUIER ce ees ne 211 
EEE BIRO B ccm em mmmn mace 338 
a ae eee ee eee 792 
a a oes 502 
NI i So ae 1, 43 
WRENS ance kc eee ea eas 0 
WARN a eee 411 
PNR 6 ini com eben 640 
WIRS> WMC. pence nee tcecncen eee 810 
Sr URENNN ie ace pie eee 103 
OM iio ip tie sauce eae Se, 141 


1No portion of State eligible for direct 
loans. 


Sources: Veterans’ Administration. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
these two veterans programs have been 
very beneficial. The programs have as- 
sisted numerous veterans of World War 
II and the Korean conflict to obtain 
needed housing. There are still many 
veterans of World War II who desire to 
exercise their rights under the guaran- 
teed loan program, and there are many 
veterans of World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict who wish to exercise their 
rights under the direct loan program. I1 
hope that the Senate will approve both 
the bill to extend the guaranteed loan 
program for World War II veterans and 
the bill to extend the direct home loan 
program for all veterans, so that vet- 
erans may continue to obtain the hous- 
ing they need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 
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The bill (S. 3276) to amend and ex- 
tend the veterans’ direct home loan pro=- 
gram, introduced by Mr. Sparkman (for 
himself, Mr. YarsBoroucH, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, and Mr. Morse), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 





IMPROVEMENT OF MASS TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICE IN METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. C.LarKk], 
the Senator from California [Mr. En- 
GLE], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. SymM1ncton], the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HartTKE], the Senators from 
New York [Mr. KEATING and Mr. JAviTs], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorseEl, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference a bill to assist State and local 
governments and their public instru- 
mentalities in improving mass trans- 
portation service in metropolitan areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks and that it lie at the 
desk for 3 days so that other Senators 
who wish to cosponsor this measure may 
do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The bill (S. 3278) to amend section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954 (relat- 
ing to urban planning grants), and title 
II of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(relating to public facility loans), to as- 
sist State and local governments and 
their public instrumentalities in im- 
proving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas, introduced by Mr. 
Wu.tiams of New Jersey (for himself 
and Senators CLarK, ENGLE, HUMPHREY, 
SYMINGTON, HARTKE, KEATING, JAVITS, 
and Morse), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the REcorp. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. MYr. 
President, this bill represents a modifi- 
cation and conceptual expansion of a 
proposal originally conceived by mem- 
bers of the railroad industry and the 
American Municipal Association, which 
represents approximately 13,000 cities 
and towns throughout the United States. 

I believe this more modest measure is 
a constructive and logical approach to 
the critical problem of urban strangula- 
tion and paralyzing traffic congestion. 

And I am pleased that the American 
Municipal Association has decided to give 
its full backing and support to this 
measure in preference to its original 
proposal. 

I am also gratified that a number of 
Members in the House have joined with 
me in introducing the bill. The wide- 


spread interest in the bill is very encour- 
aging, 
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I believe it indicates the growing ree. 
ognition that our urban transportation 
systems are the bloodstream of our Na. 
tion and that we are now undergoing a 
nationwide hardening of the arteries, 

There can be no doubt that this prob. 
lem of traffic congestion in our metro. 
politan areas is far more than a matter 
of local concern. 

It is of course a matter of vital local 
and State concern and responsibility, 
But it is also a matter of critical impor- 
tance to the Nation as a whole, especially 
in this day and age of global tension and 
conflict. 

Our country has a vital national inter. 
est in the welfare of the great majority 
of people who now live in our urban 
areas. 

We have a vital national interest in the 
economic welfare and wealth producing 
capacity of our major metropolitan 
areas. We should also remember that 
wealth production is tax production. 

We have a vital national interest in 
the free flow of interstate commerce 
which is expected to reach 2 trillion ton- 
miles of freight movement by 1975 and 
which may be jeopardized if all our 
strects are perpetually choked with 
trafiic. 

And we have a vital national interest 
in keeping the extremely high cost of 
urban highway construction to the low- 
est possible level. 

We must realize, I believe, that the loss 
of our mass transportation service in 
metropolitan areas would throw an un- 
bearable burden on our streets and high- 
ways. Conversely, the development of 
better mass_ transportation systems 
would more than pay for itself by 
greatly reducing the need for other 
costly public expenditures, like urban 
highways. 

It is my firm belief that the expendi- 
tures called for in the proposal I have 
introduced represent a prudent invest- 
ment that will pay many dividends for 
long-range economy in Government 
spending. 

I should like at this time to describe 
briefly the main provisions of the bill. 
At a later time I plan to speak at length 
on the subject. 

The first part of the bill would author- 
ize the use of current Federal planning 
grants, the so-called section 701 urban 
planning grants of the Housing Act, for 
the following purposes: 

First. To help determine the _ total 
transportation needs of our metropolitan 
areas. 

Second. To help formulate programs 
for the most efficient and economical 
coordination, integration, and joint use 
of existing mass transportation facili- 
ties. 

Third. To help coordinate the plan- 
ning activities of all the public bodies and 
agencies responsible for regulating or 
providing mass transportation services 
in such areas. 

Fourth. To encourage study of the in- 
terrelationship between metropolitan 
area growth and the development of & 
total transportation system, including 
especially study of the impact of land 
use on the total transportation needs of 
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our urban areas, and conversely, the 
effect of transportation on land use. 
The second part of the bill would 
proaden the scope of the Housing and 
Home Financing Agency’s Community 
Facilities Administration to permit this 
Bureau to make long-term, low-interest 
loans up to a total of $100 million to 
State and local governments and their 
public instrumentalities in order to: 
First, help finance the construction of 
coordinated and integrated highway, 
pus, surface-rail, underground, and 
other mass transportation facilities in 
metropolitan areas; and second, help 
finance the acquisition, construction, or 
improvement of equipment and facili- 
ties for use in mass-transit or commuter 


service. 
ExuHIBIT 1 


S. 3278 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
POLICY AND PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. It is the declared policy of the 
Congress to assist wherever possible the 
States and their political subdivisions to 
provide the services and facilities essential 
to the health and welfare of the people of 
the United States. The Congress finds that 
among the most serious problems confront- 
ing metropolitan areas are the lack of ade- 
quate and coordinated mass-transportation 
facilities and services, and a lack of compre- 
hensive and inter-related transportation and 
metropolitan area planning and development. 
The Congress further finds thai the economic 
welfare of our major metropolitan centers 
is a matter of critical national concern and 
‘that such welfare is threatened by inade- 
quate mass-transportation services. 

It is the purpose of this Act to assist and 
encourage the State and local governments, 
and their public instrumentalities, to under- 
take the necessary studies and planning, 
along with other urban planning activities 
presently assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment (1) to determine the total transporta- 
tion needs of metropolitan areas, (2) to 
formulate a program for the most efficient 
and economical coordination, integration, 
and joint use of existing mass-transporta- 
tion facilities, and (3) to study the inter- 
relationship between metropolitan area 
growth and the establishment of various 
transportation systems for such areas in 
order to promote the most comprehensive 
planning and development of both. 

It is further the purpose of this Act to 
broaden the Public Facility Loan Program to 
specifically authorize financial assistance to 
the State and local governments, and their 
public instrumentalities, to provide facilities 
and equipment for use in mass-transit or 
commuter service in urban areas, and to 
integrate and coordinate highway, bus, sur- 
face-rail, underground, and other mass- 
transportation systems in such areas, 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 701 (a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out the 
matter preceding paragraph (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“SEc. 701. (a) In order to assist State and 
local governments in solving planning prob- 
lems resulting from the increasing concen- 
tration of population in metropolitan and 
other urban areas, including smaller com- 
munities, to facilitate comprehensive plan- 
ning on a continuing basis by State and local 
governments for urban development and the 
coordination of transportation systems in 
urban areas, and to encourage State and local 
governments to establish and develop plan- 
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ning staffs, the Administrator is authorized 
to make planning grants to—”’. 

(b) Section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954 is further amended by redesignating 
subsections (d) and (e) as subsections (e) 
and (f), respectively, and by inserting after 
subsection (c) a new subsection as follows: 

“(d) The Administrator shall encourage 
(1) planning to determine transportation 
needs and to coordinate and integrate the 
various elements of mass-transportation 
systems in metropolitan areas, (2) the co- 
ordination of all planning activities of the 
public bodies or agencies responsible for 
regulating or providing mass-transportation 
services in such areas, and (3) the carrying 
out of studies concerning the interrelation- 
ship of transportation and urban develop- 
ment, including the impact of land use and 
metropolitan growth on the total transporta- 
tion needs of such areas. 

PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS 

Src. 3. (a) Section 202 (a) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended to read as 
foliows: 

“Sec. 202. (a) The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator, acting through the 
Community Facilities Administration, is au- 
thorized to purchase the securities and obli- 
gations of, or make loans to, States, counties, 
municipalities and other political subdivi- 
sions of States, public agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of one or more States, munici- 
palities and political subdivisions of States, 
and public corporations, boards, and com- 
missions established under the laws of any 
State— 

“(1) to finance specific public projects un- 
der State or municipal law: Provided, That 
no such purchase or loan shall be made for 
payment of ordinary governmental or non- 
project operating expenses; and 

(2) to finance the acquisition, construc- 
tion, reconstruction, maintenance, and im- 
provement of facilities and equipment for 
use, by operation or lease or otherwise, in 
mass-transit or commuter service in urban 
areas, and to integrate and coordinate high- 
way, bus, surface-rail, underground, and 
other mass-transportation systems in such 
areas: Provided, That the total amount of 
purchases and loans which are outstanding 
at any one time under this clause (2) shall 
not exceed $100,000,000. As used in this 
clause (2), facilities shall be construed to 
include land, excluding public highways, and 
any other real cr personal property neces- 
sary for use in mass transportation.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 202 of the 
housing amendments of 1955 is amended (i) 
by striking out “reasonable terms” in para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“equally favorable”, and (ii) by adding at 
the end of such subsection a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“(3) Interest shal! be charged on loans 
made under this section at a rate determined 
by the Administrator which shall not be 
more than the total of one-quarter of 1 per 
centum per annum added to the rate of in- 
terest paid by the Administrator on funds ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Treasury as 
provided in section 203 of this title.” 

(c) Section 202(c) of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 is amended (1) by striking out 
“this section” in the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “‘subsection (a) (1) of 
this section’, and (2) by inserting imme- 
diately after the first sentence a new sentence 
as follows: “In the processing of applica- 
tions for financial assistance under subsec- 
tion (a)(2) of this section the Administra- 
tor shall give priority to the applications of 
those eligible applicants which he determines 
(1) have the most workable plans for the 
development of a coordinated mass trans- 
portation system and (2) have the most 
pressing need for such assistance.” 
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(d) Section 203(a) of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 is amended— 

(1) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘In 
order to finance activities under this title, 
the Administrator is authorized and em- 
powered to issue to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, from time to time and to have 
outstanding at any one time, notes and other 
obligations in an amount not exceeding 
: Provided, That of the funds 
obtained through the issuance of such notes 
and other obligations not less than $100,- 
000,000 shall be available for purchases and 
loans under section 202(a) (2) of this title.”; 
and 

(2) by striking out the third sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Such 
notes or other obligations shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury which shall not be more than the 
average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States then 
forming a part of the public debt as com- 
puted at the end of the fiscal year next pre- 
ceding the issuance by the Administrator of 
such notes or other obligations, and adjusted 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum.” 





AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
ACT OF 1959, RELATING TO LOCA- 
TION FOR NEW U.S. COURT OF 
CLAIMS BUILDING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in an 
editorial on March 18, the Washington 
Post called attention again to the plans 
going forward to use the sites surround- 
ing Lafayette Park, now occupied by 
several historic structures, for construc- 
tion of a new office building to house the 
Court of Claims and the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. 

No one can deny that the workload of 
these courts makes it imperative that 
they be provided with expanded quar- 
ters. But I entirely share the objection 
of the Washington Post to using the 
sites around Lafayette Park for that 
purpose. A much better idea is the one 
offered by the Post that they be grouped 
around the U.S. Supreme Court Build- 
ing, aS recommended by the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the 
Fine Arts Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial from the Washington Post 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 18, 1960] 
CouURTHOUSE POLICIES 

A choice corner fronting on Lafayette 
Square is swiftly becoming a site for sore 
eyes (of Texas) as a result of a quarrel in- 
volving three courts all in search of a new 
home. All the courts—the Court of Claims, 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, and 
Tax Court—are in urgent need of more 
space. On this there is little dispute. The 
plight of the Court of Claims is especially 
desperate; because the court deals only with 
cases involving the Government, its docket 
has grown at an awesome rate (6,000 cases 
are now pending) while its quarters have 
failed to keep pace. 

But is Lafayette Square the appropriate 
site for a courthouse? Chief Judge Marvin 
Jones of the Court of Claims contends that 
his bench should be given sole occupancy of 
the site on Madison Place and H Street NW. 
now occupied by the old Belasco Theater 
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and Dolly Madison House. Judge Jones, a 
former Texas Congressman, points out that 
the General Service Administration has 
assigned the site to his court and that the 
House Public Works Committee has en- 
dorsed the move. 

At this point, Chief Judge Eugene Worley 
of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
enters a sharp dissent. His court, too, is in 
dire need of more space and he proposes the 
addition of 30,000 square feet to the La- 
fayette Square edifice so that both courts 
could be housed together. Chief Judge 
Worley, also a former Texas Congressman, 
feels this could be done with a minimum of 
delay. And doubtless it would be desirable 
if another 90,000 square feet could be found 
for the Tax Court. 

To a bewildered bystander, one alterna- 
tive seems clear. The needs of all the 
courts could be met adequately in a “judi- 
ciary square” on the east side of the Supreme 
Court Building. This is the proposal pre- 
viously endorsed by both the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the Fine 
Arts Commission. Not only would it mean 
that an area could be créated which would 
comport with judicial dignity (the build- 
ings, perhaps, could be grouped around an 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Memorial Park) but 
also that Lafayette Square could then be pre- 
served for an executive use more in keeping 
with its historical values and its proximity 
to the White House. 

Granted that such a change in plans 
would mean further delay, and granted that 
the location might be more inconvenient for 
the Court of Claims, we still think the 
idea of grouping the courts in a more suit- 
able site deserves further consideration be- 
fore the bulldozers begin their work. To 
meet the problems of delay, surely further 
space in other Government buildings—or 
leased private quarters—could be found on 
a@ short-term basis, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in order 
to get a restudy of the question of locat- 
ing the needed new courthouses, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
directing the General Services Adminis- 
tration to bring together recommenda- 
tions from itself, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, and the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts to determine the feasi- 
bility of a “judiciary square’’ proposal. 
These recommendations would be 
brought back to the House and Senate 
Committees on Public Works for further 
action, 

The old Belasco Theater is one of the 
buildings which would be razed if the 
new courthouse were constructed on the 
square. The February 21, 1960, issue of 
the Post carried an editorial on the 
Belasco Theater and its place in the his- 
tory of Washington. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial, too, ap- 
pear at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 21, 1960] 
FINAL CURTAIN 

A fine old theatrical relic and the graceful 
home where Dolly Madison once lived now 
appear doomed by the General Service Ad- 
ministration’s latest plans to “improve” 
Lafayette Square. Only those with hearts 
of ice could be wholly unmoved by the im- 
pending change. The Belasco Theater, sec- 
ond only to the National in local eminence, 
once carried such lustrous names on its 
playbills as Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. Fiske, and 
DeWolf Hopper. During its years as a USO 


center, it basked in a brief Indian summer 
before the Treasury Department turned its 
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velvet-and-gold interior into a vault for 
Disbursement Office records. And now the 
shade of L. Stoddard Taylor, the Belasco’s 
last Manager, will surely sigh at the news 
that his 65-year-old stage will soon make 
way for a Court of Claims given to more 
prosaic drama. 

No less poignant is the fate of the Dolly 
Madison House a few doors up on H Street. 
The second oldest private dwelling on the 
square (Decatur House is older), and once 
the home of the Cosmos Club, the house is 
celebrated as the place where Dolly Madi- 
son spent the years of her widowhood. It 
is a house rich in associations on a square 
limned in history. A catalog of those who 
have lived around the park evokes the Re- 
public’s heroic days: Daniel Webster, Wil- 
liam H. Seward, John Hay, Henry Adams, 
James G. Biaine, Henry Clay, Charles Sum- 
ner, Roger B. Taney, Gideon Welles, Stephen 
Decatur, and John Randolph of Roanoke. 

Long ago, the decision should have been 
made to preserve the residential character 
which predominated around the square un- 
til World War I. The opportunity has been 
thoughtlessly thrown away. The GSA is 
preparing to raze most of Jackson Place to 
make way for a monolithic office building; 
the AFL-CIO was permitted to build a head- 
quarters mosque that towers grotesquely 
over St. John’s Church; and now one of the 
city’s choicest locations will be awarded to 
the Court of Claims. Even at this late date 
some hard questions ought to be raised 
about whether a courthouse would make the 
most appropriate use of such a desirable 
site. 

With a little more foresight, the square 
could have remained as a pleasant patch 
of the past—with a refurbished Belasco 
serving, perhaps, aS a repertory theater. 
The chance has long since gone, and our 
grandchildren may well reproach us for fail- 
ing as guardians of a heritage worth saving. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, no one 
can quarrel with the need for these new 
courthouses. But I cannot understand 
why they must be crowded into the 
downtown area of Washington, and into 
the lovely square across from the White 
House. Destruction of these buildings 
to make room for new office buildings 
will deprive Washington of much of the 
grace and charm which now envelops the 
White House. I hope this matter can be 
resolved in favor of their preservation. 
The Congress is already studying pro- 
posals for monuments to such notable 
figures of our past as James Madison, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I am all for appropriate me- 
morials to these great men. I am all for 
the very large sums which were spent 
to restore and preserve Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, and other sites of 
significance in American history. 

But I do not understand why we can- 
not preserve what we already have by 
way of historic sites in the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C. In addition to their historic 
import, they also contribute to the 
beauty of the White House, and I hope 
that by introducing this measure today, 
I can assist in their preservation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
bill lie on the table for 3 days so that 
any Senator who may wish to do so can 
cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
printed at this point in the REcorp in my 
remarks, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bil] 
will be received and appropriately re. 
ferred; and, without objection, the bil] 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3279) to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 to provide a study 
by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, the General Services Admin- 
istration, and the Commission of Fine 
Arts as to the best location for a new 
U.S. Court of Claims Building, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
MorsF, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, and ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 

“Sec. 18. The Administrator is authorized 
to conduct a joint study, together with the 
National Capital Planning Commission and 
the Commission of Fine Arts, for the purpose 
of determining the feasibility of construct- 
ing, near the Supreme Court of the United 
States, adequate facilities to house the Court 
of Claims, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, and the Tax Court of the United 
States. As soon as practicable after the date 
of enactment of this section, the Adminis- 
trator shall submit a report on the results 
of such study, together with such recome- 
mendations as the three agencies may deem 
advisable, to the Committees on Public 
Works of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“Sec. 19. In keeping with the national 
policy of protecting and preserving historic 
American buildings and sites for the in- 
spiration and benefit of the people of the 
United States, the Administrator shall pre- 
serve and maintain the Dolly Madison House, 
the Benjamin Taylor House, and the Belasco 
Theater on Lafayette Square in the District 
of Columbia, for historical, cultural, and 
civil purposes. The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to restore the Belasco 
Theater to a condition at least equal to its 
condition at the time it was acquired by 
the Federal Government. The National Park 
Service, and the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Department, shall advise and assist 
the Administrator in the restoration and 
management of the Belasco Theater as 4 
municipal art center. The Administrator is 
authorized to accept contributions of money, 
which shall be deductible for tax purposes, 
for the purpose of assisting him in the res- 
toration of the Belasco Theater for cultural 
and civic purposes.” 





AMENDMENT OF FAIR_ LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT, RELATING TO 
COVERAGE OF CERTAIN’ EM- 
PLOYEES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (S. 1046) 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage 
for employees of large enterprises en- 
gaged in retail trade or service and of 
other employers engaged in activities 
affecting commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed. 
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ISSUANCE OF NONQUOTA IMMI- 
GRANT VISAS TO CERTAIN ALIEN 
ORPHANS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the name of the 

Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], be 

added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2004) 

to eliminate the date of termination of 

the provisions of law authorizing issu- 
ance of nonquota immigrant visas to 
certain alien orphans, and for other 

purposes, introduced by me on May 20, 

1959. 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
him on this important proposal to elimi- 
nate the date of termination of the 
provisions of law authorizing issuance 
of nonquota immigrant visas to certain 
alien orphans, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 





EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS OF 
SUGAR ACT OF 1948—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scott], I ask unanimous 
consent that his name may be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3210) to 
amend and extend the provisions of the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, intro- 
duced by me—for myself and other 
Senators—on March 16, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it isso ordered. 





THE RUSSIAN PROPOSAL FOR SUS- 
PENDING NUCLEAR TESTING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHREY] made another of 
his many highly significant contribu- 
tions to this body and our Nation in his 
appeal for careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration of the Russian proposal for 
suspending nuclear testing. Because I 
think this speech by the Senator de- 
serves particular emphasis, I call atten- 
tion to it again today and particularly 
to these points: 

The Senator from Minnesota, who has 
so thoroughly demonstrated his com- 
petence in this field, pointed out that 
the Russian proposal was similar in 
three very important ways to a pro- 
posal President Eisenhower made last 
February; namely, the concept of a 
threshold treaty, a joint research pro- 
gram, and provision for the extension 
of the permanent ban to cover tests be- 
low the threshold. 

The President was silent on a mora- 
torium on small tests below the thresh- 
old, a proposal made by both the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and Russia. 

The Soviet proposal differs from Sen- 
ator HumpHREY's proposal in one key 
way, that is, it fails to specify how many 
on-site inspections will be allowed. 

Mr. President, this Senator regards 
the Soviet proposal, under these circum- 
stances, as encouraging. I want to lend 
my voice to that of the Senator from 
Minnesota in supporting the most care- 
ful and thoughtful consideration of the 
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Russian proposal. In doing so, Mr. 
President, I concur particularly in this 
statement by the Senator from Minne- 
sota yesterday: 

I happen to want a test ban agreement. 
But I want to caution all persons who also 
want such an agreement—and I want one 
very much—to remember that our desire 
for progress must not be allowed to preju- 
dice the effectiveness of the system which 
needs to be developed in order to assure 
that real progress will be made. In other 
words, I do not want to gain a so-called 
political mile today, only to find a year 
from now, that we have slipped over the 
precipice and have fallen into a very danger- 
ous situation where cheating, avoidance of 
inspection, and so forth, could occur and 
when we would find that the entire agree- 
ment which we had thought to be very 
worthwhile and very important would prove 
to be of little or no value, and perhaps 
would even prove harmful to us. Wide- 
spread fear of the possibility of such a de- 
velopment would have an extremely preju- 
dGicial effect on disarmament negotiations. 


Mr. President, the Senate cannot be 
too often reminded that this is the nu- 
clear age. We live in a completely new 
world in which war can literally destroy 
mankind and leave this globe a radio- 
active corpse. This is of course not to 
say that we should compromise our free- 
dom or cave in to the Soviets. On the 
contrary, only freedom permits us to 
have purpose in our lives. It does mean 
that these negotiations deserve the most 
sympathetic and prayerful, as well as 
discriminating and intelligent, attention 
from all of us. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
with the shrinking of the world brought 
about by technological advances in com- 
munication and transportation and the 
revolution of rising expectations brought 
about by the political and economic 
growth of the underdeveloped peoples of 
the world, the psychological aspects of 
international relations become of great- 
er and greater importance. 

The existence of the cold war in it- 
self is proof that world public opinion, 
rational prestige, moral suasion—in 
short, the psychological components of 
international politics—are extremely 
important and must not be underrated. 
The so-called war for men’s minds also 
demonstrates the ever-growing signifi- 
cance of human psychology in today’s 
struggle for peace. Although usually re- 
lated to more tangible aspects of eco- 
nomic and political existence, emotional 
factors carry huge influence, sometimes 
exert a powerful force completely disas- 
sociated from the physical facts of the 
matter, and can dominate policy de- 
cisions. 

The Communists, Mr. President, do 
not underestimate the importance of 
psychology in their efforts at interna- 
tional domination. They devote huge 
resources of money and manpower to 
exploit the frustrated emotions of large 
masses of people throughout the world— 
to manipulate feelings of fear, pride, 
guilt, jealousy, inferiority, and revenge 
to their own advantage. This propa- 
ganda program is given top priority be- 
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cause its purpose is to create psychologi- 
cal weakness in their quarry, to drain 
the will of freedom. 

The agency of the U.S. Government 
which specifically has the responsibility 
of conducting our operations in the in- 
ternational propaganda field, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the U.S. Information Agency. 

Often we forget the critical job that 
the men and women of the USIA both 
here in Washington and _ scattered 
throughout the world are doing to ad- 
vance the cause of international “peace 
and friendship in freedom,” to quote 
President Eisenhower. These people 
are the modern-day pioneers on the fron- 
tier of the battle for men’s minds. Mr. 
George V. Allen, Director of the Infor- 
mation Agency, has recently submitted 
the 13th semiannual report to Congress 
covering the USIA’s accomplishments 
during the July 1 to December 31, 1959, 
period. 

This is an impressive report, Mr. Pres- 
ident. The study highlights the impor- 
tance of the President’s visits to Europe 
and to 11 nations in Asia and Africa. It 
notes the Agency’s partial breakthrough 
in communicating directly with peoples 
of Soviet Russia through cultural ex- 
change, visits of officials and individual 
citizens, and increased reception of 
“Voice of America” broadcasts within 
the U.S.S.R. 

There are three sections of the semi- 
annual report that were particularly in- 
teresting to me, Mr. President, because 
they show what effective programs our 
international information operation has 
in the critical newly emerging areas of 
the world where psychology plays per- 
haps its largest role. They are: “High- 
lights of India Program,” “Information 
to the Americas,” and “Projecting the 
United States to Africa.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that these excerpts, along 
with Director Allen’s covering letter for 
the report, be included in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY. 
To the Honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 
SENATE. 
To the Honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Srrs: I am honored to submit to the Con- 
gress the U.S. Information Agency’s 13th 
Seminannual Report, covering the period 
from July 1 to December 31, 1959. 

By far the most important public affairs 
developments of the period were the visits 
of the President, first to Europe and, in 
December, to 11 nations in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The report indicates the ways in 
which the Agency sought to expand the ef- 
fectiveness of these visits to people every=- 
where overseas. 

Another significant achievement of the 
period was a partial breakthrough in our 
ability to make direct contact with the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union. 

During 6 weeks of last summer, about 3 
million Soviet citizens visited the first U.S. 
National exhibition ever to be held in Mos- 
cow. In opening the exhibit, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States spoke directly to 
the Soviet people over their own radio and 
television and through the pages of the 
Soviet press. He spoke of freedom and 
democracy and the basis for a just peace. 

Nearly 1,000 Soviet officials and citizens, in- 
cluding the head of their Government, who 
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visited the United States during the past 
year, were able to see with their own eyes the 
economic, political, and social status of the 
American people. Already, the _ classic 
Marxist line about our economic system has 
undergone a change. Moscow now admits 
that the masses in America are well fed, well 
clothed, and well housed. 

The job of USIA is to try, in every appro- 
priate and overt manner, to inform the peo- 
ple of foreign countries about the United 
States. The most difficult task, of course, 
has been to reach people in the U.S.S.R. Dur- 
ing the last 6 months, we have probably told 
more people in the Soviet Union about the 
American way of life than during the entire 
period since the effort began, 15 years ago. 

Iam confident that we have made progress 
in our effort to convince the Soviet people 
that the American Government and people 
are democratic and peace-minded yet resolute 
to defend their freedom and to oppose ag- 
gression. This has contributed to a better 
understanding between the two peoples and 
to the relaxation of tensions between the 
world’s two great atomic powers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Director. 
Excerpt FroM U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
13TH REPORT TO CONGRESS, JULY 1 TO DE- 
CEMBER 31, 1959 


HIGHLIGHTS OF INDIA PROGRAM 


An exposition of farming in the United 
States, part of a 3-month-long agricultural 
fair in New Delhi, was opened by President 
Eisenhower on December 11. A joint under- 
taking of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the U.S. Information 
Agency, the U.S. pavilion depicted the opera- 
tion of an American dairy farm, a poultry 
farm, a grain farm and a typical small Ameri- 
can farm. 

The Agency’s work on the fair began a 
year ago and consisted chiefly in helping plan 
and develop the content of the big pavilion, 
which was located near the exhibits of the 
USS.R. and Communist China. The New 
Delhi Regional Public Affairs Officer was as- 
signed to the fair, using his understanding 
cf the people and the agriculture of India 
to assure that the American presentation 
would reflect mutual U.S. and Indian ex- 
periences and problems. 

USIA assisted in developing the exhibit’s 
theme: “Food, Family, Friendship, and Free- 
dom.” 

To reinforce this theme and extend the 
message of the fair throughout the country, 
USIS India prepared a guidebook and a num- 
ber of pamphlets for exposition visitors. 
The cost of the 1,300,000 guidebooks was 
underwritten by American private industry. 

Also in support of the agricultural fair, the 
post prepared several exhibits, mounted on 
mobile vans, for display outside the capital 
city. Exhibit showings, beginning in De- 
cember, were accompanied by motion pic- 
tures on American agriculture and speeches 
delivered by 4-H members and other farm 
specialists before local civic, political, and 
educational organizations. 

One of the exhibits is “Life in America: 
A Progressive Economy.” Another, “Not by 
Bread Alone,” shows how people in America’s 
industrialized economy enjoy and partici- 
pate in the nonmaterial fruits of their own 
and world culture. 

“India’s New Horizons,” a USIS India book- 
let on American economic participation in 
India’s progress, won praise from many In- 
dians. Copies were carried on all flights of 
Air India International. India’s Finance 
Minister called the publication “by far the 
most remarkable publication I have seen in 
recent months,” and the Minister of Agri- 
culture commented: “I would like to con- 
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gratulate you on this production and still 
more for not confining it only to an edition 
in English.” 


INFORMATION TO THE AMERICAS 


Volatile situations in Cuba and Panama, 
and scarcely less explosive happenings in 
some other countries of the hemisphere, 
called for special efforts by the Agency to 
keep the area accurately informed on US. 
policies and to improve understanding. 

Despite Agency efforts to counter distor- 
tion of both current facts and past events, 
the Castro government, with its strongly na- 
tionalistic overtones, was still engaging in 
frequent denunciation of the United States 
as the year ended. 

USIS Havana took every possible oppor- 
tunity to explain the official American view- 
point on the many controversial situations 
that arose in Cuba. For example, when Am- 
bassador Bonsal refuted Cuba’s accusation 
of U.S. complicity in the alleged bombing 
of Havana, USIS Havana saw to it that the 
Ambassador’s statemen. was quickly pub- 
lished and distributed throughout Cuba. 

The Agency opened a reading room in 
Santa Clara to provide books and other in- 
formational materials of interest to the large 
number of students and laboring people of 
the area. USIA supported a binational cen- 
ter which opened in November in Santiago, 
Cuba, with well-patronized activities de- 
signed to improve United States-Cuban 
understanding. 

As part of Havana’s Great Fair for Agrarian 
Reform, USIS presented an exhibit on the 
U.S. economy which attracted 2,000 to 6,000 
persons per night for 2 weeks in September. 
Films on many aspects of life in the United 
States, shown as an adjunct to the exhibit, 
were very popular. So were several USIS 
pamphlets. One of these, “Marti in the 
United States,” was in considerable demand 
during the fair. Later it was requested by 
hundreds of persons who considered it a 
good exposition of the long history of Cuban- 
United States interdependence and coopera- 
tion. 

In Panama the Agency made special efforts 
to promote accurate local understanding of 
Canal Zone affairs and to point out the 
benefits to be derived by both the United 
States and Panama from continued peaceful 
collaboration. 

Examples of information activities in other 
parts of Latin America: 

The President of Mexico wrote American 
Ambassador Hill that the Agency’s film con- 
cerning his October visit to the United States 
“has pleased me very much.” The Ambas- 
sador commented that the film is “making a 
highly favorable impact on theater audiences 
in Mexico.” 

Almost a half million Brazilians partici- 
pated in the activities of the country’s bina- 
tional centers, located in 28 cities and dedi- 
cated to broadening understanding between 
Brazil and the United States. 

Export records of the Argentine Govern- 
ment showed that 15 percent of all books 
shipped from Buenos Aires to the 20 other 
American Republics were titles published 
under the agency’s translation program. At 
the end of 1959, the program was produc- 
ing 9,000 books per day of 35 titles in low- 
priced Spanish-language editions. 

The agency provided the closed circuit tele- 
vision exhibit at the Quito (Ecuador) Fair 
with 31 hours of programs about the United 
States. 


PROJECTING THE UNITED STATES TO AFRICA 


The visit to the United States of President 
Sekou Touré of the newly independent na- 
tion of Guinea gave the agency an oppor- 
tunity to convey to Guinea, and to the rest 
of Africa, his impressions of the United 
States and of American interest in Africa’s 
developing independent nations. 

The Voice of America broadcast daily to 
Guinea and other African countries during 
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the African leader’s trip. The agency also 
provided texts of President Touré’s speeches, 
news reports, photographs, a pamphlet ang 
@ color film. These materials were put to 
use in Guinea through the agency’s new 
post in the capital city, Conakry. The Cona- 
kry staff translated material into French, 
worked with local newspapers and radio sta- 
tions and made up photographic displays of 
the Touré trip for use throughout the outly- 
ing parts of Guinea. 

USIA fully reported the visit of the Crown 
Prince of Ethiopia to the United States. 

Some other agency activities in Africa: 

About 112,000 persons saw a demonstra- 
tion of U.S. technical assistance to Somalia 
at the International Fair in Mogadiscio in 
October. The presentation was prepared by 
USIS Mogadiscio, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and the consulate gen- 
eral. Well attended by fair visitors were 
showings of 18 agency motion pictures in the 
Somali language. 

The newsreel, “Today,” brought up-to-date 
information about developments in Africa 
and in the United States to audiences in 
more than 200 theaters in 9 African coun- 
tries. 

At ceremonies opening a new USIS library 
at Enugu, Nigeria, the Prime Minister of 
Eastern Nigeria said, ‘The achievements of 
America form the goal of our aspirations. 
The work of the U.S. Information Center 
is a constant reminder of benefits which 
contact with America has brought and will 
continue to bring us.” 

A USIS reading room opened in Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, in November. In its first 3 
weeks it had 7,858 visitors and loaned books 
to more than 1,000 patrons. 





OBSERVANCE OF 155TH BIRTHDAY 
OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, through- 
out history, the “tellers of tales’ —imag- 
inative, creative, attuned to the human 
spirit, and sensitive to the meanings of 
life—have left their indelible, enriching 
mark on the lives and destinies of mil- 
lions of people. 

In a unique way, these dreamers and 
storytellers have been able to weave 
real understanding and insight into hu- 
man experience, into the fabric of their 
fiction and fantasy. 

Reflecting the fundamentals of life— 
common to all men—their stories have 
been able to transcend national bound- 
aries, language barriers, cultural differ- 
ences and multitudes of other obstacles, 
to stimulate, enthrall and inspire the 
hearts and minds of people of all ages, 
in all walks of life, in all lands. 

April 2, 1960, marks the 155th anniver- 
sary of the birthday of one of the great 
writers of all times, the famous Danish 
teller of fairytales, Hans Christian An- 
dersen. 

Over the years, his works have re- 
flected a universal appeal, characteristic 
of real greatness. As a result, over 2,000 
editions of his writings have been trans- 
lated into more than 40 languages. 

Born of poor parents, Hans Christian 
Andersen, a native of Denmark, epit- 
omizes the kind of rags-to-riches story 
that has become symbolic in our own 
free enterprise system. Fortunately, a 
childhood of poverty left no scars of bit- 
terness in his life. To the contrary, he 
rose to give, through his writings, endless 
hours of happiness to children, as well as 
adults, all over the elobe. 
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Through his works, Hans Christian 
Andersen has made a great contribution, 
also, to better understanding among peo- 
ple; created a greater realization of their 
common bonds; and, particularly, stim- 
ulated and enlivened the minds and 
imaginations of the world’s children, the 
adults of tomorrow. 

Currently, efforts are being made to 
strengthen cultural ties, to promote bet- 
ter understanding between peoples of 
more lands around the globe. Happily, 
the ties between the people of the United 
States and Denmark—a land small in 
size, but great in tradition, accomplish- 
ment, and the spirit of its people—have 
become ever stronger through the years. 

Uniquely significant, Denmark—in ad- 
dition to its homeland observances— 
celebrates the Fourth of July, our Inde- 
pendence Day, regularly in its own na- 
tional life. 

As a “showcase of democracy,” this 
country has provided for its people what 
has been called a land of milk and 
harmony. 

The years ahead, I trust, will weld even 
greater, stronger ties between the peoples 
of the United States and Denmark. 

The enjoyment of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s work in American homelife 
also is one of the real highlights of the 
splendid relationships between’ the 
United States and the fatherland of 
this great author. 

Because of this, I believe it is particu- 
larly fitting that we pay tribute to this 
great writer, in recognition of the 155th 
anniversary of his birth. 

As I understand it, libraries, schools, 
educational associations, and other civic 
and cultural groups are planning special 
activities of commemoration. 

As there is opportunity, I believe it 
would be also worthwhile for Governors 
and mayors to pay special recognition on 
the anniversary, through, for example, 
proclamation of a special Hans Christian 
Andersen Week. 

The recognition of the birth-anniver- 
sary of this universally loved author, 
through such observances—in addition 
to being well justified in itself—would 
also serve in a splendid way to further 
Strengthen the spiritual and cultural 
bonds between our citizens, many of 
whom proudly herald Danish ancestry, 
and the people of Denmark. 





THE 5 PERCENT INTEREST RATE ON 
TREASURY NOTES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am sorry 
that the senior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Doucras] is not on the floor. He 
was here a moment ago. However, I 
hope that my remarks will be shown to 
him in today’s Recorp. 

The senior Senator from Illinois stated 
on Tuesday, in connection with the 5 
percent Treasury notes issued last Octo- 
ber, that the fact these notes were over- 
subscribed some five times was convinc- 
Ing proof that the 5 percent interest rate 
was too high. 

I must say that I am surprised that 
one so highly reputed as an economist, 
and with his knowledge of the mechanics 
of the Government securities market, 
Could actually believe that the true 
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worth of a newly offered Government se- 

curity can be measured by the extent of 

the subscriptions. 

Surely he recognizes that the Treas- 
ury, in order to control the amount of 
securities it sells, must limit the size of 
its issues to a predetermined amount, 
and surely he understand that investors, 
in expectation of partial allotments, 
commonly subscribe to several times the 
amount of securities they really want to 
obtain. 

Since the Senator is an economist of 
great reputation, he would agree, I am 
sure, that the only real measure of the 
success of the Treasury in appropriately 
pricing a new security is the price at 
which it trades in the market in the early 
days following the announcement of the 
offering. Is it not obvious that unsatis- 
fied subscribers who fail to receive all 
the securities they wanted in the original 
offering would immediately rush to buy 
the new security in the market? And 
would this not, in turn, push the selling 
price of the security up to a high level? 
The security would, in short, trade at a 
substantial premium on the days follow- 
ing its issuance and for some time there- 
after. 

Viewed from this logical basis, we find 
that the so-called magic 5s apparently 
were appropriately priced. In the first 
day of trading of these securities, on a 
“when issued” basis, they closed at 
1002450, or 10034, just enough above par 
to indicate a successful financing, but 
not high enough to indicate too high an 
interest rate established by the Treasury. 
On the next day they closed at exactly 
101, but thereafter fell back to slightly 
below 101, and fluctuated around this 
level until the end of December. It is 
only since the first of the year that the 
magic 5s have consistently sold above 
101, due to a general easing of the money 
markets. 

The evidence is clear and convincing. 
The magic 5s were not overpriced in 
terms of interest in October 1959. It is 
a@ peculiar mixture of politics and lack 
of understanding that would lead one to 
state that because the issue was over- 
subscribed, it was by definition, over=- 
priced. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
subject I ask unanimous consent that an 
article entitled ‘Politics and National 
Credit,” published in the Evening Star 
of March 23, 1960, be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICS AND THE NATIONAL CREDIT—SPECU= 
LATING WITH ECONOMY CHARGED TO GROUP 
BLOCKING ACTION ON INTEREST 

(By David Lawrence) 

While everybody is looking the other way 
at disarmament conferences and the gyra- 
tions of presidential candidates, a piece of 
political sabotage is going on in Washington 
that could be dangerous to the economy of 
the country in the immediate future. 

The sabotage consists of a deliberate inter- 
ference in the Treasury Department’s man- 
agement of the public debt. The interfer- 
ence is coming from a group of so-called 
liberals in the Democratic Party. 

Whether it’s partisan politics or sheer 
demagogery, the fact is that the Treasury, 
which has the job of refunding billions of 
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dollars of debt each year, is stymied by the 
refusal of the Democratic Party in Congress 
as a whole to cooperate with a Republican 
President. This is a big price to pay for 
the privilege of having a divided Government. 

Certainly the right to determine what in- 
terest rates the public will pay for long-term 
or short-term securities belongs to the Treas- 
ury Department, which has to watch care- 
fully the most complicated factors of the 
law of supply and demand in the credit 
markets of the country. The Treasury feels 
out the market carefully and pays the rate 
it believes will attract investors, 

But the Democrats in Congress have put 
up a roadblock. They insist that the Treas- 
ury may not pay more than 4% percent for 
securities that mature more than 5 years 
hence, but that the Treasury can offer as 
high a rate as it wishes for securities that 
are repayable in 5 years or less, 

This means that the Treasury is deprived 
of its power to deal effectively with a refund- 
ing of the tens of billions of dollars of the 
national debt that come due each year. It 
is frustrating for a government which has 
so powerful an influence on world credit, 
and on interest rates throughout Europe es- 
pecially, to find itself hampered in these 
delicate and vital financial transactions. 

The damage, of course, is largely within 
the United States. Homebuilding is in for 
serious setbacks, and this could affect the 
entire economy and be one of the factors 
that bring on an economic recession. The 
National Association of Home Builders is 
worried. First it was against the interest 
change, but now it has sent out a letter 
to its members urging all of them to write 
to their Congressmen at once to give strong 
support to a change in the interest rate ceil- 
ing “at the earliest possible date.” Com- 
menting on this, the Wall Street Journal, 
in an editorial yesterday, said in part: 

“When the Treasury was forced to borrow 
its billions on short-term notes alone, short- 
term interest rates went skyrocketing. Last 
fall the Treasury had to pay 5 percent for 
notes maturing in less than 5 years. So, 
not unnaturally, people who had money in 
savings banks and building associations at 
much less interest drew out their money and 
bought the Treasury notes.” 

“Hence, the homebuilders discovered that 
the Treasury’s unavoidable financing activi- 
ties are draining money out of the very in- 
stitutions on which we must rely for mort- 
gage credit. And they concluded that if the 
Treasury isn’t permitted to meet the going 
interest rates in the long-term market, where 
it can spread its debt around, we are all 
going to suffer severely. 

“So there you are. Those who refused to 
let the Treasury deal sensibly with the reali- 
ties of the marketplace have brought about 
the very thing they professed they would 
avoid.” 

The liberal Democrats now are saying that, 
because in recent weeks interest rates gen- 
erally have shown a tendency to decline, this 
is a vindication of their viewpoint. But the 
effects of the blow dealt to the Treasury in tts 
power to handle borrowing flexibly will not 
be so easily removed. The present decline 
is temporary, and it may even be the precur- 
sor of a downward trend in business due to 
the frustrations in homebuilding. 

Senator Prescotr Busu, of Connecticut, 
Republican, a former investment banker, 
told the Senate yesterday the business world 
sees this problem as nonpolitical. He added: 

“IT say to my friends across the aisle that 
they’re a new set of gamblers. They’re spec- 
ulating with the national credit. It’s a reck- 
less thing that they do. They’re speculating 
with this issue because they think they’ve 
got a hot political issue. It is most danger- 
ous. I beg them to drop this and give the 
Treasury a free hand.” 

Conservative Democrats agree with Sena- 
tor BusH, but the so-called liberals seem 
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bent on interfering with the Treasury’s op- 
erations—something that could spell eco- 
nomic trouble for America at a fateful time 
in her history. 





THE FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the stub- 
born resistance of Democratic-con- 
trolled Congresses has frustrated the ef- 
forts of President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson to put into 
effect a farm program which makes 
sense. 

The present farm program, enacted at 
the insistence of a bipartisan farm bloc 
with the consent of the controlling ma- 
jority does not work and places an 
enormous burden upon the taxpayers. 

In past years, I have voted for termi- 
nation of the present farm program and 
against appropriations for agricultural 
price supports. I intend to so vote again 
unless a real reform in the program is 
accomplished. 

Mr. President, opinion in my State is 
becoming increasingly outraged by the 
failure of Congress to eliminate the 
scandalous deficiencies in the farm pro- 
gram. An editorial entitled “$3,750 a 
Minute,” which appeared in the Bridge- 
port Post of March 22, 1960, accurately 
reflected the views of many people in 
Connecticut. I request unanimous con- 
sent that it may appear in the REcorD 
following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

$3,750 A MINUTE 

In a recent statement, President Eisen- 
hower told the taxpayers that it costs them 
$1,500,000 a day for the Government’s wheat 
program. That is at the rate of about $1,000 
a minute. But that’s only part of the story 
as the wheat bite is only a small part of the 
cost of agricultural stabilization, which costs 
the taxpayers more than $3,750 a minute, or 
about $5,400,000 a day. 

A lot will be heard about this figure in 
the coming presidential campaign. There 
are only three brackets of taxpayers whose 
annual payments to the Treasury could pay 
for this program. 

There are about 5 million citizens whose 
adjusted gross income runs from $5,000 to 
$6,000 a year. On the average they are 
heads of families, own one car and work 
hard. Each year they turn in to Uncle Sam 
about $3 billion. The stabilization program 
costs about $2 billion. 

Then there are 3 million in the $6,000 to 
$7,000 bracket who pay about $2.4 billion 
a@ year. The third rich vein of income pay- 
dirt are the $10,000 to $15,000 people. There 
are about a million of these who turn in a 
little more than $2 billion annually. 

The point is that the entire take of millions 
of taxpayers must go each year to pay for 
an unsuccessful farm program. The one un- 
disputed fact about the program is that it 
does not work, never has worked, and it 
never will. The program is wasteful and 
ineffective and the taxpayers are paying a 
terrible price for it. They are also paying 
a terrible price for the failure of our states- 
men to develop a program that will work, 
or be big enough to scrap the one that 
doesn’t. 

The farm problem is almost 40 years old 
and getting worse and more expensive. 

But there is one thing the politicians 
never forget—the farm vote, and they are 
being just as careful about it today as they 
were in 1920, when the farm population was 
two and a half times greater than in 1960. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, after 
a conference with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, I send to the desk an 
amendment to section 7 of the Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, relating to voting referees. 

This amendment contains the changes 
made by the other body during its con- 
sideration of the original voting referee 
plan, and it has the full approval of the 
Attorney General and the President. 

I offer the amendment in behalf of the 
minority leader, the minority whip, and 
my distinguished colleagues, Senators 
JAVITS and Scort. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be ordered to be printed and 
lie on the table and to be read, and that 
it be considered to have been presented 
and read within the requirements of rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be waived. I intend to 
insert in the REcorp, by unanimous con- 
sent, an explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator re- 
peat his request? 

Mr. KEATING. I have already asked 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be read and that it be considered to have 
been presented and read within rule 
XXII of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it an amendment 
to the pending bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes: it is an amend- 
ment to section 7 of the bill, which is 
the voting referee section, and it brings 
it in line precisely with the language 
which has been adopted in the House. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator re- 
quest that it be read now? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; then I will ask 
that the reading be dispensed with, and 
I will insert in the Recorp at this point 
an explanation of the changes made in 
the original section 7 of the Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. There would be no 
objection if it is going to be printed in 
the ReEcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Strike out section 7, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 7. That section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by 
section 131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(71 Stat. 637), is amended as follows: 

“*(a) Add the following as subsection (e) 
and designate the present subsection (e) as 
subsection ‘(f)”: 

“*©In any proceeding instituted pursuant 
to subsection (c) in the event the court finds 
that any person has been deprived on ac- 
count of race or color of any right or privi- 
lege secured by subsection (a), the court 
shall upon request of the Attorney General 
and after each party has been given notice 
and the opportunity to be heard make a 
finding whether such deprivation was or is 
pursuant to a pattern or practice. If the 
court finds such pattern or practice, any 
person of such race or color resident within 
the affected area shall, for one year and 
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thereafter until the court subsequently finds 
that such pattern or practice has ceased, be 
entitled, upon his application therefor, to 
an order declaring him qualified to vote 
upon proof that at any election or elections 
(1) he is qualified under State law to vote 
and (2) he has since such finding by the 
court been (a) deprived of or denied under 
color of law the opportunity to register to 
vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, or (b) 
found not qualified to vote by any person 
acting under color of law. Such order shall 
be effective as to any election held within 
the longest period for which such applicant 
could have been registered or otherwise qual- 
ified under State law at which the appli- 
cant’s qualifications would under State law 
entitle him to vote. 

“*“Notwithstanding any inconsistent pro- 
vision of State law or the action of any State 
officer or court, an applicant so declared 
qualified to vote shall be permitted to vote 
in any such election. The Attorney General 
shall cause to be transmitted certified copies 
of such order to the appropriate election 
officers. The refusal by any such officer with 
notice of such order to permit any person so 
declared qualified to vote to vote at an ap- 
propriate election shall constitute contempt 
of court. 

“*“An application for an order pursuant 
to this subsection shall be heard within ten 
days, and the execution of any order dispos- 
ing of such application shall not be stayed 
if the effect of such stay would be to delay 
the effectiveness of the order beyond the 
date of any election at which the applicant 
would otherwise be enabled to vote. 

“*“«The court may appoint one or more 
persons, who are qualified voters in the ju- 
dicial district, to be Known as voting referees, 
to serve for such period as the court shall 
determine, to receive such applications and 
to take evidence and report to the court 
findings as to whether or not at any election 
or elections (1) any such applicant is quali- 
fied under State law to vote, and (2) he has 
since the finding by the court heretofore 
specified been (a) deprived of or denied un- 
der color of law the opportunity to register 
to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, or 
(b) found not qualified to vote by any per- 
son acting under color of law. In a pro- 
ceeding before a voting referee, the applicant 
shall be heard ex parte. His statement un- 
der oath shall be prima facie evidence as to 
his age, residence, and his prior efforts to 
register or otherwise qualify to vote. Where 
proof of literacy or an understanding of 
other subjects is required by valid provisions 
of State law, the answer of the applicant, if 
written, shall be included in such report to 
the court; if oral, it shall be taken down 
stenographically and a transcription includ- 
ed in such report to the court. 

“«“TIpon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the State attorney 
general and to each party to such proceeding 
together with an order to show cause with- 
in ten days, or such shorter time as the 
court may fix, why an order of the court 
should not be entered in accordance with 
such report. Upon the expiration of such 
period, such order shall be entered unless 
prior to that time there has been filed with 
the court and served upon all parties 4 
stateracnt of exceptions to such report. Xx- 
ceptions as to matters of fact shall be con- 
sidered only if supported by a duly verified 
copy of a public record or by affidavit of 
persons having personal knowledge of such 
facts or by statements or matters contained 
in such report; those relating to matters of 
law shall be supported by an appropriate 
memorandum of law. The issues of fact and 
law raised by such exceptions shall be de- 
termined by the court or, if the due and 
speedy administration of justice requires, 
they may be referred to the voting referee 
to determine in accordance with procedures 
prescribed by the court. A hearing as to an 
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issue of fact shall be held only in the event 
that the proof in support of the exception 
discloses the existence of a genuine issue of 
material fact. The applicant’s literacy and 
understanding of other subjects shall be de- 
termined solely on the basis of answers in- 
cluded in the report of the voting referee. 

“¢“The court, or at its direction the vot- 
ing referee, shall issue to each applicant so 
declared qualified a certificate identifying 
the holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

“‘“Any voting referee appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall to 
the extent not inconsistent herewith have 
all the powers conferred upon a master by 
rule 53(c) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. The compensation to be allowed 
to any persons appointed by the court pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be fixed by the 
court and shall be payable by the United 
States. 

“** Applications pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be determined expeditiously. In 
the case of any application filed twenty or 
more days prior to an election which is un- 
determined by the time of such election, the 
court shall issue an order authorizing the 
applicant to vote provisionally. In the case 
of an application filed within twenty days 
prior to an election, the court, in its dis- 
cretion, may make such an order. In either 
case, the order shall make appropriate pro- 
vision for the impounding of the applicant's 
ballot pending dctermination of the ap- 
plication. The court may take any other 
action, and may authorize such referee or 
such other person as it may designate to 
take any other accion appropriate or neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section and to enforce its decrees. This sub- 
section shall in no way be construed as a lim- 
itation upon the existing powers of the 
court. 

“““When used in the subsection, the 
word ‘vote’ includes all action necessary to 
make a vote effective including, but not 
limited to, registration or other action re- 
quired by State law prerequisite to voting, 
casting a bailot, and having such ballot 
counted and included in the appropriate 
totals of votes cast with respect to candi- 





dates for public office and propositi for 
which votes are received in an electi the 
words ‘affected erea’ shall mean any sub- 
division of the Stute in which the laws of 
the State relating to voting are or have b 


to any extent administered by a_ person 
found in the proceeding to have violated 
‘qualified 





subsection (a); and the words 

under State law’ shall mean qualified ac- 
cording to the laws, cus‘oms or usiges of 
the State, and shall not. in any event, imply 


qualifications more stringent than those 


used by the porsons found in the proceeding 





to have violated subsection (a) in qualify- 
ing persons other than those of the race or 
color against which the pattern or practice 
Of discrimination was found to exist.” 





““(b) Add the following sentence at the 
end of subsection (c): 

““ewWhenever, in a proceeding instituted 
under this subsection, any official of a Stnte 
or subdivision thereof is alleged to have 
committed any act or practice constituting 
&@ deprivation of any right or privilege se- 
cured by subsection (a), the act or prac- 
tice shall also be deemed that of the State 
and the State may be joined as a party de- 
fendant and, if, prior to the institution of 
such proceeding, such official has resigned or 
has been relieved of his cflice and vo suc- 
cessor has assumed such office, the proceeds 


ing may be instituted against the State.”’" 





The statement, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY Mr. KEATING 
VOTING REFEREE AMENDMENT 
In an ection brought pursuant to 42 US. 


Code 1971(c), the amendment would permit 
the following st: ps: 
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1. The court makes a finding whether any 
person has been deprived on account of race 
or color of a right secured by subsection (a). 

2. Upon request of the Attorney General, 
the court also may make a finding whether 
such deprivation was pursuan; to a pattern 
or practice. 

3. Upon a finding of such pattern or prac- 
tice, a person of such race or color resident 
in the area affected is entitled, upon ap- 
plication, to an order declaring him qualified 
to vote upon proof that he is qualified 
under State law to vote, has [since such 
finding by the court] been denied under 
color of law the opportunity to vote, or 
has been found not qualified by any person 
acting under color of law. 

4. The Attorney General is responsible for 
transmitting certified copies of such orders 
of certification to the appropriate Siate elec- 
tion officials. 

5. Application for certification orders are 
to be heard within 10 days. The execution 
of any such orders cannot be stayed if the 
eilect of a stay would be to delay effective- 
ness of the orders beyond any election day. 

6. Tne Federal court may appoint voting 
referces Ewho are qualified voters in the 
judicial district} to receive applications of 
persons of the race or color resident in the 
area. 

7. The Federal court may enter supple- 
mental orders, either directly as the result 
of applications by applicants, or upon the 
report of the referees declaring one or more 
of the applicants qualified to vote. 

8. In before the voting 
referees, the applicants shall be heard ex 
parte. 

9. State authorities will have a period of 
10 days (or a shorter period, if so fixed by 
the Federal court) wivhin which to appear 
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STRONGLY 
SHIP BILL 

Mr. KFrATING. Mr. President, the 
house o¢ delezates of the American Bar 
Association, which has. treditionally 
been in the forefront of efforts to im- 
prove our judicial processes, recently 
adopted a strong resolution urging Con- 
eress to enact leczislation to create addi- 
tional Federal judgeships. As this reso- 
lution suecinctly points out, the increas- 
ine quantity and complexity of litigation 
in the Federal courts has created an ex- 
tremely congested situation with con- 
comitant delays and hardships on liti- 
gants. 

It is high time Congress acted to end 
this logjam in litigation and added the 
judge power which is so desperately 
needed to restore timely justice in the 
Federal courts. Iam confident the reso- 
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lution adopted by the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association, a certi- 
fied copy of which has just reached me, 
will do much to spur congressional ac- 
tion in this vital area. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION, SUB- 
MITTED BY THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
FEDERAL JUDICIARY AND ADOPTED BY THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES, FEBRUARY 22, 1960 


Whereas there is a desperate and mounting 
need for additional judgeships, created by 
the quantity and complexity of litigation, in 
certain of the U.S. Courts of Appeals and 
district courts; and 

Whereas the consequent delay in bringing 
cases to trial in such courts is causing seri- 
ous hardships to litigants in cases pending 
therein; and 

Whereas critical conditions of court con- 
gestion in these courts have placed such 
burdens on judges now serving as seriously 
to impede the efficient performance of the 
judicial function: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association, in meeting 
assembled, urges the Congress of the United 
States, as a matter of the most critical public 
interest, promptly to enact legislation em- 
bodying the recommendations of the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States for the 
creation of additional judgeships in the 
U.S. Courts of Appeals and district courts; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee om Federal Judiciary is au- 
horized and directed to appear before the re- 
ective Committees on the Judiciary of the 
J.S. Senate and the House of Representatives, 
r any subcommittees thereof, in support of 
such legislation; and be it further 

Reselved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the respective chairmen and 
members of the Senate and the House Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary. 

JosePH D. CALHOUN, 
Secretary. 
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MEDICAL INSURANCE FOR THE 
AGED 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, yes- 
terdav we witnessed another instance of 
the President and his budget-obsessed 
administration bullying one of their more 
enlichtened colleagues into line. I refer 
to the manner in which the Republican 
high command has efiectively stymied 
the efforts of Secretary Flemming to pre- 
sent even a watered-down program of 
medical insurance for the Nation’s 16 
million aged citizens. 

Mr. Flernming, who concedes the over- 
whelminzg need for some action—any ac- 
tion—in this area, marched bravely into 
the inner sanctums of the White House 
last week. We are told that he carried 
with him the strong but typically silent 
backing of the Vice President. 

He emerged, we are told, somewhat 
hopeful for the administration’s blessing. 
The administration instead chose to play 
one of its favorite games—pulling the 
rug from under the Cabinet officer. 

The final act of this farce was given 
yesterday before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 
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The Secretary appeared with a state- 
ment packed with statistics that could 
lead only to one conclusion—the same 
conclusion that the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Problems of the Aged and Aging 
reached several months ago—that some- 
thing had to be done to provide help to 
the aged ill and infirm. 

But this was not the Secretary’s forced 
conclusion. Here is what he proposed: 

In the effort to arrive at sound conclusion, 
it will be necessary for us to begin imme- 
diately to consult further with experts. 

I can assure you that these explorations 
will be carried forward with maximum 
speed. 


Mr. President, were it not for the grav- 
ity of the problems involved, this per- 
formance would have to rank as one of 
the best comedies of the year, and might 
even top the old Abbott and Costello rou- 
tine of ““Who’s on first?” 

But the tragic result is that the power 
and prestige of the administration now 
appears to be totally committed to op- 
posing a medical program for the aged. 

So be it. But this decision should not 
deter the Democratic Party from an all- 
out effort to enact such a program. I 
intend to speak at length on this topic in 
the near future, and to outline what ac- 
tion I believe is necessary to provide 
medical insurance for our elderly citi- 
zens. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Earlier this afternoon, the majority 
leader asked unanimous consent that 
the Senate might have a morning hour. 
Under the practice of the Senate which 
permits a Senator to reserve the right 
to object, during which time the Sen- 
ator usually explains the position he 
expects to take on a unanimous consent 
request, I sought to make certain com- 
ments with respect to my position in 
regard to the majority leader’s request 
for a unanimous-consent agreement to 
have a morning hour. 

The Senator from Georgia, com- 
pletely within his rights, asked for the 
regular order, and thus stopped me 
from making my explanation. I am 
sorry he saw fit to deny me an oppor- 
tunity to explain my position on the 
majority leader’s request and to seek 
an understanding with him in respect 
to my motion. I should like to make the 
explanation now. I think I can do so 
within the limitation of the 3-minute 
rule. 

What I sought to do, and would have 
done had I been allowed to complete my 
statement, was to get a commitment 
from the majority leader and from the 
Senate for a yea-and-nay vote on my 
motion to lay on the table. 

Second, I would have sought to ob- 
tain from the majority leader an un- 
derstanding to fix a time to vote on 
my motion to lay on the table. Con- 
trary to the impression apparently held 
by some Senators, it was not the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon, nor 
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the position of my colleagues who were 
in support of the parliamentary posi- 
tion we took yesterday afternoon in re- 
spect to my motion to lay on the table 
to shut off reasonable debate, either on 
the Clark-Javits amendment or, for 
that matter, on my motion. Although 
the motion was not debatable, still we 
would have been willing to enter into 
an agreement for reasonable debate on 
it. Had I been given an opportunity 
to do so, I should have been perfectly 
willing to enter into an agreement un- 
der which the Senate could have voted 
on the motion to lay on the table at 
some time certain later this afternoon. 

Of course, that would have been a 
request to which any Senator could have 
objected; but at least I was seeking to 
offer that kind of parliamentary pro- 
cedure to the Senate, when I was trying 
to explain my position under a reserva- 
tion to object, but was prevented from 
doing so by the Senator from Georgia 
calling for the regular order. I thought 
that such a statement ought to be placed 
in the Recorp, and that it was due me 
to have it in the RecorD. When the 
course of action was followed which was 
followed, a course which refused to let 
me set forth my reservations in the mat- 
ter, I had no other alternative, it seemed 
to me under the circumstances, than to 
object to the request for a morning hour, 
and to ask for a quorum call. 

During the period of the quorum call, 
I want the Recorp to show, as the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] 
well know, and can be my witnesses, we 
sought to work out an arrangement 
whereby a vote on the Morse motion to 
lay on the table would have been held 
later this afternoon—perhaps at 3 
o’clock or 4 o’clock—so that other Sena- 
tors might be given the opportunity dur- 
ing the intervening period to discuss 
the parliamentary situation which had 
developed on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I think this unpleasant 
incident illustrates how unwise it is 
when we follow a course of acticn in the 
Senate of not allowing a Senator, as a 
matter of courtesy, to express himself 
by way of a reservation with respect to a 
unanimous-consent request which has 
been made. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I have used my 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am certain the Chair 
will allow me 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, to support what the 
Senator from Oregon has said, I should 
like to state that it was not his desire to 
cut off debate. He was happy to afford 
opportunity for debate. But the regular 
order was called for, and that is the way 
the situation went. 

In addition, I should like to state that 
Senate action pursuant to a motion to 
lay on the table is not a vain exercise. 
When we offer amendments, we hope 
they will be agreed to; and if they are 
agreed to, we believe progress has been 
made by means of the taking of such ac- 
tion. But we are also sufficiently adult 
to understand that if the majority of 
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the Senate votes against what some of 
us prefer, that, too, is a decision by the 
Senate. 

The legislative progress the Senate has 
made shows clearly what a majority of 
the Senate is willing to do in regard to q 
civil rights bill; I believe the Senate has 
now made very clear that, essentially, it 
wishes to have a bill which basically wil] 
be confined to voting rights, in addition 
to the parts of the Dirksen package, or 
the administration package, which sur- 
vive. Certainly the reaching of that de- 
cision represents progress. 

Therefore, I deeply believe that, not- 
withstanding that the position taken by 
the majority of the Senate on the recent 
motion to lay on the table was contrary 
to the view taken by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and myself, 
the Senate has shown that it has decided 
that it wants to have a “‘single engine” 
voting bill—in other words, essentially 
a bill based on the voting referee plan, 
Such a decision represents much more 
progress than simply the making of gen- 
eralized speeches and a failure to take 
any particular position. 

I believe that the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. CLarkK], and I have 
rendered a real service in connection 
with our amendment, for now a decision 
has been reached by the Senate. I, for 
one, am willing to work in accordance 
with that decision; and I believe the re- 
sult will be that the Senate will have a 
bill which truly will represent the will of 
the Senate. 





MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER TO THE ORDER OF 
AHEPA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
March 20, 1960, the Order of Ahepa held 
its 14th biennial national banquet in 
Washington, D.C. The President of the 
United States sent to the banquet a mes- 
sage which was read by the Honorable 
David W. Kendall, a staff assistant at 
the White House. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President’s message be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as @ 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOwSsE, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1960. 

It is a pleasure to send greetings to the 
members and guests of the Order of Ahepa 
assembled at their 14th biennial national 
banquet in honor of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Over the years, the Order of Ahepa has 
worked hard and successfully in advancing 
the goals of education in democracy and 
better understanding between the people of 
America and the Hellenic community. 

Now I am told, one of of your long-cher- 
ished dreams is about to be fulfilled. With 
the active support of Ahepa, a new institu- 
tion of higher learning is soon to be estab- 
lished in Boston—a school to be known as 
the Hellenic University of America. Con- 
gratulations. The establishment of this in- 
stitution will broaden the influence of Hel- 
lenic culture which has long been a vital 
part of the American way of life. 
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Agreat university is one of the most power- 
ful and uplifting forces in Western civiliza- 
tion. In our universities, we teach the 
disciplines of truth in the exercise of our 
first responsibility—the preparation of our 
young people for their full rights and duties 
as citizens of a free land. 

On the eve of the 139th anniversary of 
Greek independence, I salute the Order of 
Ahepa for its efforts to strengthen the life 
of our Nation and the peace of the world. 


Godspeed to their enterprise. 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 





LONG-TERM GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday the Government bond market and 
the Government bill market improved 
again; and again there arises the ques- 
tion, Why does not the Treasury an- 
nounce that it will market long-term 
Government bonds? As each day passes 
the market continues to improve, and 
the Treasury seems to have less and less 
reason for hanging back. 

A decision is to be made at the end 
of this month. All of us await with 
particular interest that decision, in order 
to see whether the Treasury will be will- 
ing to take advantage of the obvious 
opportunity to lengthen the term of the 
Government debt by offering a sub- 
stantial issue of long-term Government 
bonds. I hope the Treasury will do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article entitled ‘‘Treasury Issues Con- 
tinue Strong,’ which was published to- 
day in the New York Times, be printed 
at this point in the REcorp in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bonps: EXPERTS ARE PERPLEXED BY CONTINUED 
SHARP ADVANCE—TREASURY ISSUES CON- 
TINUE STRONG — CORPORATES, MUNICIPALS 
RISE—DEALERS NOTE ABSENCE OF SPECU- 
LATIVE FEVER 

(By Paul Heffernan) 

The bidding up of the prices of high-grade 
bonds continued unabated yesterday in a 
way that left professional dealers almost 
breathless with perplexity. 

Statistically, the trading session was largely 
arepetition of the recent past. Treasury bill 
yields on most issues declined further below 
the 3-percent level. New high prices were 
scored by the Treasury’s newest issues of 
notes and certificates of indebtedness—434-, 
4%,-, and 5-percent issues due in 1961, 1963, 
and 1964. 

Similarly, among top-grade corporate and 
local government bonds, major new issues 
moved to new highs. Among them were the 
5-percent debentures of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of West Virginia, 
the Northern Indiana Public Service 475, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 5s, and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph 53%s. 


BILLS ARE ACTIVE 


Most of the activity in the Treasury mar- 
ket continued to be among the short-dated 
discount bills and obligations due within 6 
years. The new 4% -percent notes due in No- 
vember of 1964 led the intermediate-term 
part of the market with a gain of 1%» that 
took the bid price to 1032142. The 5s of Au- 
Bust 1964 closed at 104142 bid. The new 
4%-percent certificates of indebtedness due 
next February rose to 1011%», a gain of 4. 

Among long-term bonds, the bid mark- 
ups extended to 224» in the case of the 3148 
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of 1990, the 3s of 1995, the 214s of September 
1972-67 and the 214s of December 1969-64. 

The newest 91-day bills due June 23 closed 
at 2.72-percent discount, a decline of 19 one- 
hundredths of 1 percentage point from Tues- 
day’s rate. The rate of discount on the 
January 15 bills, which have 296 days to run, 
was 3.14 percent, compared with 3.2 percent 
on Tuesday. 


NO SPECULATIVE FEVER 


The dealers in Government securities ad- 
mittedly were puzzled at the forces feeding 
the market’s strength. ‘Whatever it is, it’s 
bigger than we are,” was one comment. 

In comparing the sharp price turnabout 
with others in the postwar experience of the 
Government market, dealers noted an ab- 
sence of the speculative fever that brought 
get-rich-quick speculators into the market 
on shoestring margins in the short-lived bull 
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market in bonds that attended the 1958-59 
business recession. 

Marketmen find it hard to believe that 
the present price rise is not being overdone, 
even if they are taking part in the bidding. 
“Can business conditions be that bad?” was 
the pointed inquiry of one dealer. 

Among local government bonds, the new 
long-term 4-percent obligations of Califor- 
nia were bid up to 102, a new high. Syndi- 
cate balances were pared, but by small 
amounts. About $600,000 was sold out of 
the Louisiana highway-bond account, re- 
ducing the remainder to $1,824,000. 

On the New York Stock Exchange bond 
transactions totaled $5,630,000, compared 
with $4,970,000 on Tuesday. 

The Republic of Cuba 414s of 1977 sold 
at 597%, a new low, and closed at 60, on an 
exchange of $21,000. 


U.S. Government and agency bonds, Wednesday, Mar. 23, 1960 
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3:30 p.m. 
Change in Yield 
bid 
Bid | Asked 
ori 99. 12 99.14 +0.4 3.06 
123 ‘| 98. 26 99. 2 +.8 2.94 
234 98. 28 99.0 +.4 3.45 
216 98.8 98. 12 +.6 3. 54 
214 96. 24 96, 25 +.6 3.73 
2) 3) 90. 22 90. 30 +. 22 3. 96 
214] 96. 2 96.6 +. 10 3. 76 
214] 95, 22 95. 26 +.16 3.84 
216 &8. 14 88. 22 +. 22 4. 04 
3 96. 30 97.2 +.16 3. 84 
214 87. 20 87. 28 +. 20 4.09 
215 97.4 87.12 +. 22 4.10 
2°4 94.0 | 94.4 +.16 3. 98 
216 86. 24 | 87.0 +. 20 4.11 
2he &6. 12 86. 20 +. 20 4. 02 
3 95. 2 95. 6 +. 16 3. 89 
213 86.12 86. 2 +. 20 3. 89 
24] 86. 2 86. 10 +. 22 3.91 
214 86. 12 86. 20 +. 20 3.05 
4 99. 30 100. 6 +.8 3. 98 
374 98. 2 98. 10 4.14 4.05 
314 88.14 88. 22 +. 16 4.00 
4 99.14 99. 22 +.16 4.02 
314 88. 6 &8. 14 +. 20 3.99 
316 91.6 91.14 +. 22 4.00 
3 86. 24 87.0 +. 22 3. 67 





1 Exempt from normal income tax. 





NEED FOR AN IMPROVED AIRLIFT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Air 
Force, the Army, and MATS have been 
conducting an airlift operation from con- 
tinental United States to Puerto Rico. 
The operation has already indicated very 
clearly what many of us have for a con- 
siderable number of months been stat- 
ing on the floor of the Senate—namely, 
that our airlift potential is quite inade- 
quate to meet our airlift needs; we sim- 
ply do not have a modern airlift capa- 
bility to lift divisions of the Army or 
battalions of the Marines in adequate 
numbers, and adequately equipped, to 
engage in “brush warfare.” 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Small Slam,” which out- 
lines this point of view, and was pub- 
lished on March 22 in the Washington 
Post, be printed at this point in the REc- 
ORD, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

SMALL SLAM 

The lessons of the Army-Air Force practice 
airlift to Puerto Rico underscore the urgency 
of a House Armed Services Subcommittee’s 
plea for modernization of the Military Air 
Transport Service. By working its crews 


double time, calling on civil carriers to sup- 
plement its operations elsewhere and choos- 
ing a nearby island for the exercise, MATS 
has been able to move 21,000 soldiers in a 
few days’ time. But only a third of the 
equipment that such a force would need in 
a@ real emergency was included in the lift. 

If the exercise had been carried out over 
the Atlantic or the Pacific—as would be the 
case in a real limited war situation—the 
picture would have been completely differ- 
ent. Most of MATS’ aircraft are old and 
slow, of World War II vintage. In a full- 
scale emergency, if island-hopping became 
impossible because of enemy submarine or 
missile attacks, MATS would have no more 
than 29 reasonably modern aircraft capable 
of strategic, long-haul transportation. 

Yet in the face of these known deficiencies, 
which the so-called Operation Big Slam- 
Puerto Pines served to illustrate, the Presi- 
dent has approved a mere $50 million in the 
1961 budget to begin development of a new 
military jet cargo plane. At best, such a 
plane might take 5 years to produce, Noth- 
ing is provided for acquisition in the mean- 
time of converted commercial jet planes 
which, in modest numbers because of their 
great carrying capacity and high speed, could 
transform MATS into the modern support- 
ing arm that all the services urgently require. 

Before the House subcommittee, headed 
by Representative L. MENDEL RIVERS, com- 
pletes its timely month-long study of na- 
tional airlift needs and capabilities, it will 
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no doubt become apparent that the moderni- 
zation of MATS Is intricately bound up with 
an unresolved dispute between the Air Force 
and the civil airlines over MATS’ future. The 
civil view was largely reflected in the Presi- 
dent’s recent policy statement on MATS 
which in effect urged that the military get 
out of the international airline business ex- 
cept for operations essential to its so-called 
hard core mission. 

As interpreted by the private carriers, this 
would ultimately mean that nearly all of the 
1 billion ton-miles of transoceanic cargo now 
hauled annually by MATS would be shifted 
to the private carriers, which presently carry 
a@ little more than half that amount. The 
Air Force seems far from ready to accept this 
interpretation, with MATS arguing that it 
must maintain at least a 5-hour per day air- 
craft utilization rate to be ready for the 12- 
hour per day lift which it is charged with 
providing in a war. The civil concept of the 
hard-core-only policy would trim this to 
1 or 114 hours a day. 

If the real readiness of the civil reserve 
air fleet could be improved upon and if 
MATS could revise its training and other 
readiness concepts as drastically as the pri- 
vate carriers think it could, perhaps some 
adjustment of international cargo business 
in favor of the private carriers could be jus- 
tified. The carriers insist they cannot afford 
costly jet cargo planes without assurance of 
a large slice of the cargo now hauled by 
MATS. 

But however this dispute ultimately is set- 
tled, it ought not to stand in the way of 
an immediate military-civil agreement that 
provides for the prompt ordering of con- 
verted jet liners suitable for military troop 
and cargo lift. Government and industry 
ought also to cooperate in the development 
of more advanced cargo planes, designed to 
meet both military and civilian require- 
ments. Meanwhile, a Defense Department 
review of the President’s broad policy state- 
ment on MATS is proceeding, and in this 
context and before the Rivers subcommittee 
the question of who is to operate the new 
aircraft in peacetime can be further ex- 
plored. Both the Air Force and the civil car- 
riers recognize the inadequacy of present 
cargo planes for military and commercial 
needs, and upon this agreement a program 
for modernization should be able to pro- 
ceed. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that two 
thoughtful articles on the same subject, 
written by Hanson W. Baldwin, and 
published in the New York Times, be 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp, in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
THe AIRLIFT PROBLEM: I—CARIBBEAN EXER- 

CISE EXPECTED To LEAD TO Broap STuDIES 

OF MILITARY TRANSPORT 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Clarification, or resolution, of the perennial 
Gefense controversy about military airlift 
requirements may result from exercise Big 
Slam/Puerto Pine, now starting its second 
week, 

The 2-week maneuver, ending March 28, 
involves virtually all the Military Transport 
Service’s 483 four-engined passenger and 
cargo aircraft, and more than 20,000 troops 
of the Army’s Strategic Army Corps. The 
Puerto Pine phase of the exercise involves 
the transportation from 14 airfields all over 
the United States to Puerto Rico and return 
of the Army troops and of 11,000 tons of 
supplies. It is the largest military airlift 
exercise ever held. 
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The Big Slam phase has intensified for 
the 2-week maneuver the normal flying ac- 
tivities of MATS to an average of about 8 
flight-hours daily for each plane—a rate esti- 
mated as minimum wartime tempo. The 
strain placed on pilots and air crews, in this 
doubling of their flying time and on mainte- 
nance and communications personnel in 
working 12 or more hours a day, is described 
as a test of the war readiness of the Trans- 
port Service. 


FIRST TRAINING OF KIND 


It is that, but exercise Big Slam Puerto 
Pine is also a good deal more. It is valuable 
training, the first of its exact kind. It is 
@ public relations tour de force directed to- 
ward Congress, now considering military ap- 
propriations during an election year. 

It is also a field laboratory that may pro- 
duce tentative answers to some of the major 
problenis, difficulties, and controversies that 
have complicated the issue of military air 

ransportation. 

That the Pentagon and Congress are ob- 
viously hoping for some answers from exer- 
cise Big Slam/Puerto Pine is shown by the 
schedule of elaborate critiques to follow the 
end of the operation on March 28. 

MATS will hold its own critique at Scott 
Air Force Base in Illinois early in April. The 
Army will follow with a similar dissection of 
the Puerto Pine phase of the maneuver at 
Fort Bragg, N.C., headquarters of the Stra- 
tegic Army Corps. Joint critiques will fol- 
low in the Pentagon. 

About mid-April a Special Armed Serv- 
ice Subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has been studying the Na- 
tion’s military airlift capabilities, will be 
given a full report on the exercise. 

The problems to be discussed at these 
critiques include: 

Military airlift requirements; the extent 
to which these requirements can be met by 
commercial carriers; the modernization of 
MATS and the kind of military aircraft re- 
quired; the effect of developing technology 
on what were formerly two different and 
sharply distinct functions—tactical and 
strategic airlift; and the organizational and 
command relationships of the Air Force's 
Tactical Air Command and of MATS and of 
either of them to the Strategic Army Corps 
and the Army in general. 

Detailed and intensive consideration of all 
these problems and the close working rela- 
tionship that has been established between 
Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, and Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, new 
Army Chief of Staff, may well lead in time 
to a greater and more realistic emphasis on 
airlift requirements for limited, as distinct 
from general, war. 





[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1960] 


THE AIRLIFT PROBLEM—II—CARIBBEAN GAMES 
Pose THE Major TASK OF SETTING MILITARY 
TRANSPORT’S NEEDS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The largest peactime military airlift oper- 
ation in history—Exercise Big Slam/Puerto 
Pine—now in its second week, has posed, 
and may attempt to answer, a number of 
major air transportation problems. 

The first and major problem, which has 
led to much confusion about the amount 
of military airlift needed by the Nation, 
is the statement of requirements. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff outlined the general 
military needs of the Nation to support these 
strategic concepts and war plans. 

The Joint Chiefs have stated the military 
airlift requirements for general atomic war. 
MATS says it can meet these requirements 
with its present force of 483 four-engined 
passenger and cargo planes. 

However, the Transport Service believes 
that replacement aircraft and a moderniza- 
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tion program are needed particularly for 
some of the aging cargo aircraft such as the 
Douglas C-124 Globemaster, which is the 
workhorse of the service's fleet. 


REQUIREMENTS UNSPECIFIED 


But the airlift requirements for limiteq 
Wwar—a small atomic war, or a war waged 
with conventional weapons only—had never 
been outlined, at least to the Army’s satis- 
faction. 

The Joints Chiefs of Staff apparently be. 
lieve an airlift adequate for general war is 
adequate for limited war. But the Army 
holds that a large part of MATS might be 
earmarked in a time of emergency for sup- 
port of the Strategic Air Command and 
other missions, and that not enough would 
be available to transport troops overseas 
quickly. 

The Army’s statement of requirements has 
tended to stress mass as well as speed. 
The Army would like to be able to move at 
least 1 airborne division, preferably 2—11,- 
890 men to a division—anywhere in the 
world in a week or less. 

Ideally, the Army would like these troops 
combat-loaded and ready to land on enemy 
territory instead of using staging bases on 
friendly soil from which to prepare for an 
airborne assault. The Army says the 10st 
Airborne Division can move out of Fort 
Campbell, Ky., in 4 days but that the limi- 
tations of the airfield stretch this out to 
7 days. 

ALTERNATIVES OFFERED 

However, present plans of MATS, the Army 
declares, contemplate a time period of 28 
days. 

The Transport Service says that, using all 
its available planes for troop lift only and 
assuming that the troops would be landed 
at a friendly airbase to reload in troop car- 
rier assault aircraft to attack an enemy 
objective, 15!2 days would be required to 
move one airborne division 5,000 miles, 

If all the available transport and cargo 
aircraft in both the Tactical Air Command, 
which operates troop carrier assault aircraft, 
and MATS were used, this time could be 
cut by a@ day. If 232 more aircraft of the 
civil reserve air fleet—commercial planes 
earmarked for military use in time of emer- 
gency—were used, this time might be cut 
to 9.2 days. 

There are thus many different estimates 
of the time required to move an airborne 
unit a given number of miles in a certain 
time. All these estimates differ depending 
upon the assumptions, 

About all the Army and Transport Serv- 
ice agree upon is that more modern airlift 
is needed; they differ as to kind and 
amount. Both also seem to agree, with the 
support of many civilian authorities in the 
Pentagon, that the Nation’s present outline 
of airlift requirements for general atomic 
war is unrealistic. They also agree that it 
places emphasis on the most unlikely kind 
of war and that more stress should he given 
to airlift needs for limited war. 

Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine has stressed, 
as all troop transportation exercises have 
done, that any attempt to combine mass 
and mobility adds up to astronomical air- 
craft requirements. 

All the fuel used in Puerto Rico for the 
Transport Service’s planes was transported 
there by sea. No ammunition is being air- 
lifted. 

SUPPLIES BY AIR LIMITED 

Only about one-third of the supply re 
quirements are being transported by air. 
Medium and heavy tanks cannot be air 
transported, and even the light tanks can be 
airlifted only at the rate of one in each 
aircraft. 

The airborne division has 52 light laison 
aircraft and helicopters in its organization. 
These must be disassembled for air trans- 
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rt and the Army now contemplates using 
a naval aircraft carrier to transport them. 

In Lebanon, a sea “tail” of about 25 ships 
was required to back up and support one 
airborne battle group of about 2,000 men, 

Thus there are many observers who be- 
lieve that the Army has set its airlift re- 
quirements too high and that the concept 
of total air transportability—the so-called 
air transportable army—is beyond achieve- 
ment now or in the foreseeable future. 

Instead of attempting to move masses of 
troops and equipment by air, the objective 
should be the extremely rapid transporta- 
tion of fairly small numbers of troops— 
lightly armed and with limited staying pow- 
er—to any part of the world. 

These fire brigade forces could then be 
reinforced and supplied, not only by air- 
lift but also by pre-positioned stocks of 
arms and equipment in various parts of the 
world and by support from the sea. 

Airlift is essential for speed but sealift 
fs equally essential for mass and staying 


power. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
second article, Mr. Baldwin comments 
that about all that the Army and MATS 
have agreed upon is that more modern 
airlift is needed. I think all of us agree 
about that; and I believe Congress has 
an obligation to provide sufficient funds 
to make such an airlift possible, even if 
the President is unwilling to make such 
@ request. 





SOUTHERN SENATORS AT THE PASS 
OF THERMOPYLAE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
those of us in the Senate who, in the 
current debate, have undertaken to de- 
fend constitutional government have 
had so many journalistic brickbats 
thrown our way that we find it excep- 
tional and refreshing to have called to 
our attention an article in praise of our 
efforts. Such an article, however, has 
been published in a recent issue of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. The 
article was written by a great jurist— 
Judge Walter B. Jones, of the 15th 
Judicial Circuit of Alabama. Judge 
Jones’ article is entitled “Southern 
Senators at the Pass of Thermopylae.” 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the article be printed herewith in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser] 


SOUTHERN SENATORS AT THE PASS OF 
TTHERMOPYLAE 


(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 


Two of the most heroic fights in all 
recorded history are the battle at the pass 
of Thermopylae and the defense of the 
Alamo during the war for Texan independ- 
ence. 

You recall that during one of the wars 
between the Persians and the Greeks, 480 
B.C., the defense of the little pass leading 
from northern to central Greece by King 
Leonidas and 300 Spartans made _ history 
which will never be forgotten. The Spar- 
tans opposed the Persian army of about 40,- 
000 soldiers, holding the mountain pass for 
&@ whole day after the treacherous Ephialtes 
showed the Persians an unguarded pass over 
the mountains so they could attack the 
Spartans in the rear. When it was sug- 
Rested to the Spartan leaders that they 
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should retreat because the Pergians had so 
many archers, the flight of their arrows 
would darken the sky, the Spartan re- 
marked: “So much the better, we shall 
fight in the shade.” 

The 300 Spartans stood their ground, 
Leonidas was killed and not a Spartan was 
left alive. Years after a monument was 
erected at Thermopylae to the gallant Spar- 
tans. This was the epitaph: 


“Go tell the Spartans, thou that passeth by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie.” 


Then history tells how Travis, Bowie, and 
Crockett and 180 Americans defended the 
Alamo in 1836. They were besieged by 7,000 
Mexicans under Santa Anna for 2 weeks. 
The Americans were all killed and massa- 
cred, but around them lay dead 1,500 Mexi- 
can soldiers. “Remember the Alamo” be- 
came the war cry of the Texans. 

And so today there stands in the US. 
Senate at Washington a group of 18 southern 
Senators battling with Spartan-like courage 
for constitutional government, waging heroic 
struggle against an overwhelming majority 
from the rest of the country. 

Who are these 18 southern Senators? 
What States made them Senators of the 
United States? 

LIsTeER HILL and JOHN J. SPARKMAN repre- 
sent Alabama; JOHN L. MCCLELLAN and J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, Arkansas; SpPEssSARD L. HOLLAND 
and Grorce A. SMATHERS, Florida; RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL and HERMAN E. TALMADGE, Geor- 
gia; ALLEN J. ELLENDER and RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Louisiana; JAMES O. EASTLAND and JOHN C., 
STENNIS, Mississippi; Sam J. ERVIN, JR. and B. 
EVERETT JORDAN, North Carolina; OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON and StTrRoM THURMOND, South 
Carolina; and Harry F. Byrrp and A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON, Virginia. 

These Senators of the United States from 
nine Southern States represent the very 
flower of American statesmanship. Their 
total length of service in the Senate is 261 
years. RUSSELL and Byrrp have been in the 
Senate for 27 years; LISTER HILL, 22 years; 
EASTLAND and MCCLELLAN, 17 years; JOHN- 
STON of South Carolina, 16 years; HOLLAND, 
ROBERTSON, and SPARKMAN, 14 years; and 
other southern Senators for many, many 
years. 

Seven of the U.S. Senators have served as 
Governors of their States: HoLLaNp, Rus- 
SELL, TALMADGE, ELLENDER, JOHNSTON, THUR= 
MOND, and Byrp. Many of them served in 
the House of Representatives for term after 
term. Many of them were great trial judges 
and one of them a member of the supreme 
court of his State. 

These southern Senators of the United 
States hold the chairmanships of nine pow- 
erful Senate standing committees: ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, Agriculture and Forestry; 
RUSSELL, Of Georgia, Armed Services; RoB- 
ERTSON, Of Virginia, Banking and Currency; 
Byrp, of Virginia, Finance; FuLBRIcuHT, of Ar- 
kansas, Foreign Relations; McCLeLLan, of 
Arkansas, Government Operations; EASTLAND, 
of Mississippi, Judiciary; H1t.t, of Alabama, 
Labor and Public Welfare; JOHNSTON, of 
South Carolina, Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

These great statesmen from nine Southern 
States, with loftiness of purpose, are stand- 
ing in the Senate hour after hour, day after 
day, waging, under the leadership of Senator 
RUSSELL, a courageous battle against the 
civil rights bill, a bill which would take away 
from the States of the Union their time- 
honored right to determine the qualifica- 
tions of voters in the State. The bill would 
piace the rights of the States in this respect 
under referees appointed by Federal judges 
and would nullify the State constitutions. 
The bill would enact punitive legislation 
against the South. Its aim is to punish the 
South because it stands for obedience to the 
Constitution. 
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The States have never delegated to the 
Federal Government at Washington the 
power to control elections in the States. 
There is not one line in the Federal Con- 
stitution giving either Congress or Federal 
judges the power to control and direct elec- 
tions and voting in the States. The Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights distinctly says that the 
“powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

It is a tragic thing that a partisan ma- 
jority in Congress, on the grounds of po- 
litical necessity, are attempting to change 
our form of government. This majority 
seeks to take away from the States power 
that has always belonged to them, and give 
to Federal courts and judges a power the 
Federal Constitution denies to them. The 
letter of the Constitution has not changed 
in all the years since its adoption. It speaks 
today as it did when it came from the hands 
of its framers, and it speaks plainly against 
the civil rights measures now before the 
Senate. 

Northern papers and magazines, the New 
York Times, the Herald Tribune, Life, Time, 
Look, and other publications, denounce the 
18 statesmen from the South, when they 
ought to be praising them for their courage 
and determination in battling for the pres- 
ervation of the Constitution. These Sena- 
tors are pictured as standing in the way of 
the right to vote, and this they are not 
doing. They are standing for the Consti- 
tution. They are battling for the preserva- 
tion of States rights, for local self-govern- 
ment, and they stand in the Senate un- 
afraid and undaunted. 

As I think of these 18 American states- 
men, representing 9 Southern States in the 
Senate of the United States, and recall their 
courageous stand—call it filibuster if you 
want to, and probably Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae and Crockett and Bowie at the 
Alamo filibustered, too—I recall William 
Wetmore Story’s stirring words: 


“Speak, History. Who are life’s victors? 

Unroll thy long annals and say, 

Are they whom the world called the vic- 
tors—who won the success of a day? 

The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans, who 
fell at Thermopylae’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or 
Socrates? Pilate, or Christ?” 





RIOTING AND KILLING IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the mass 
killings in South Africa I think have 
shocked the moral sensibilities of the 
world. Rioting and killings have cen- 
tered on two areas in the Union: Sharpe- 
ville, about 30 miles from Johannesburg, 
and Langa, a nonwhite township outside 
Capetown. In both places, the riots 
grew out of demonstrations conducted in 
front of police stations against the “pass 
laws’’—mainly the requirement that all 
“blacks” and “colored” carry identity 
cards—they are jailed if found without 
their passes. The great proportion of the 
casualties—now estimated at roughly 
70 dead and 180 injured—occurred at 
Sharpeville when the Union Government 
police opened fire on the front ranks of 
the crowd with submachineguns. 

These demonstrations seemingly were 
intended by the nationalist—Pan-Afri- 
can Congress—leaders to be Gandhi-like 
civil disobedience incidents eschewing 
violence. According to press reports, 
however, the crowd of Africans at 
Sharpeville threw stones at the police 
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and refused to disperse; the police then 
fired and inflicted several casualties. 
The crowd later grew to about 20,000, 
and it was then that the policemen used 
submachineguns. At some point, South 
African Air Force planes buzzed the 
crowd in an effort to force its dispersal. 
Police reinforcements came to the area 
in armored cars. 

Apparently, the situation has quieted 
down in Sharpeville, but there are re- 
ports of continuing rioting in the Cape- 
town area. Africans at Langa are be- 
lieved to have set fire to at least eight 
buildings, and there reportedly has been 
violence in the neighboring township. 

The small Liberal Party—a weak voice 
protesting racial intolerance—has 
blamed the Union Government's apart- 
heid policy for the massacre. The 
leader of the United Party—the main 
opposition, which has failed to promote 
any alternative to racial segregation, 
however—has asixed for a judicial com- 
mission inquiry into the underlying 
causes of the riots. 

There appear in this morning’s press 
newspaper stories, typical being articles 
in the Washington Post, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
the conclusion of these brief remarks, 
to the effect that the Government of 
South Africa has taken a rather critical 
attitude toward protests which have 
been made in the United States concern- 
ing this massacre and toward the State 
Department, which has filed a formal 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the leaders of the Government of 
South Africa that the whole world, in 
my judgment, is incensed about this vio- 
lation of human rights; is incensed 
about this inexcusable massacre; is in- 
censed about the fact that there appears 
to be a lack of recognition on the part 
of the leaders of the Government of 
South Africa of the worth of human 
values. And it is my prayer and hope, 
Mr. President, that the leaders of the 
Government of South Africa will come to 
recognize—and quickly—that the intol- 
erable conditions of racial discrimina- 
tion which exist in South Africa will 
bring down upon them the criticism of 
millions of people in the world whose 
skin does not happen to be white, just as 
policies of racial discrimination in the 
United States are bringing down upon 
the United States the criticism of these 
same millions of colored people around 
the world. 

Mr. President, what we are dealing 
with—and it is an interesting commen- 
tary and coincidence, I think—both in 
South Africa and in the United States, 
as here in the Senate we consider this 
matter of human rights together with 
civil rights legislation, is the growing 
demand around the world that there be 
brought to an end discrimination based 
upon race, color, or creed. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 24, 1960] 
SoutH AFRICA REBUFFS UNITED STATES 


JOHANNESBURG, March 23.—The Govern- 
ment told the United States in effect today 
to keep out of South Africa’s race troubles. 

The Government reacted to yesterday’s 
State Department denunciation of bloodshed 
as blacks challenged the nation’s white-su- 
premacy laws with work boycotts after 2 days 
of violent demonstrations. 

The Foreign Ministry summoned USS. 
Ambassador Philip Crowe for a conference, 
then issued a statement. It said the discus- 
sion with Crowe does not mean that South 
Africa is ‘conceding the right of the US. 
Government to concern itself with the do- 
mestic affairs of South Africa, just as the 
Union (of South Africa) Government does 
not concern itself with riots or racial dis- 
turbances in other countries.” 

The statement declared that the State 
Department had criticized police violence 
here without knowing all the facts “regard- 
ing attacks by many thousands of Bantu 
(Negroes) on a small police force to whom 
was entrusted the duty of maintaining law 
and order.” 

Later Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd 
declared in Parliament that there was noth- 
ing official about the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s statement. It was made in Washing- 
ton Tuesday by a press officer in reply to a 
newspaperman’s question. He said that in 
the interests of maintaining good relations 
with the United States, further discussion 
should not be indulged in. 

Meanwhile, Negro work boycotts threat- 
ened to paraiyze some important industrial 
centers. 

In the Vereeniging coal mining area, 
where Monday's worst riots occurred, police 
charged militant Negro leaders “have created 
a reign of terror” in Negro settlements to 
keep people from returning to work. 

The South African Press Association re- 
ported that toc-y was the worst day for 
absenteeism in the Vereeniging area indus- 
tries since the Pan-Africanist Congress 
launched their campaign Monday. 

The boycott was organized as part of the 
campaign against identity passes, which all 
Negroes in South Africa must carry at all 
times. 

The campaign opened Monday with dem- 
onstrations crushed by police fire that killed 
about 80 Africans and wounded 200 more. 

The African Nationa! Congress, which 
earlier refused to join the smaller Pan- 
Africanist group in sponsoring the antipass 
campaign, today sent telegrams to Prime 
Minister Verwoerd and Justice Minister F. C. 
Erasmus charging police with brutality in 
the riots. 

Robert Sobukwe, president of the Pan- 
Africanist Congress, and Potlako Leballo, na- 
tional secretary, appeared with other Negro 
leaders at the Johannesburg magistrate’s 
court. The charge against them is incite- 
ment, although Verwoerd had originally an- 
nounced they would be charged with sedi- 
tion. Trial was set for April 4. 





{From the Washington Post, Mar. 24, 1960] 


AFRICAN MASSACRE PROTESTS SPREAD; GUIANA 
OFFICIALS ARRESTED IN LONDON 


LONDON, March 23.—‘Massacre’” and 
“murder” were among the labels pinned on 
Monday’s African riots in South Africa as 
protests against police action there con- 
tinued to be heard around the world. 

Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
told Parliament in New Delhi today that he 
“severely deplored the largescale killing” 
when police opened fire into African crowds 
demonstrating against pass laws. 
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He drew a parallel with the 1919 Amritsar 
massacre in India when British troops killed 
more than 400 Indians. 

In London, police kept close guard on 
South Africa House, which has been ringed 
by antiapartheid pickets since early today. 

Two leading politicians from Britain’s 
Caribbean colony of British Guiana were ar- 
rested during disturbances there and Gui- 
ana’s chief minister complained he was man- 
handled by police. 

The politicians, Forbes Burnham and Jai 
Narine Singh, were charged with using in- 
sulting words and causing a breach of the 
peace. The men are in London attending 
constitutional talKs on the colony. 

Chief Minister Cheddi Jagan said several 
police refused to permit him and his com- 
panions to walk past South Africa House, its 
main government building here. 

{[Jagan, who wants full independence 
within the Commonwealth, said all eight 
members of his delegation spent some time 
picketing South Africa House, the Associated 
Press reported. 

[“We went there.” he said, “to protest at 
the shocking behavior of the South African 
police. But it seems that police can be just 
as shocking in this country. 

|“One policeman manhandled me. He was 
told who I was—and he said if he had a bren 
gun he'd use it.’’] 

Meanwhile, the executive bodies of the 
opposition British Labor Party and the pow- 
erful Trades Union Congress condemned the 
massacre in South Africa. 

Moscow radio said in its English-language 
service: “It is high time an end should be 
put to the racist crimes being committed 
by the civilizers in South Africa.” 

The All-African People’s Conference secre- 
tariat issued a statement in Accra, Ghana, 
condemning the South Africa Government's 
inhuman act. 

The African National Democratic Party in 
Southern Rhodesia sent a letter to South 
African Premier Hendrik Verwoerd express- 
ing the deepest shock and horror that his 
government had through its police murdered 
scores of defenseless Africans. 








NINE AFRICAN NATIONS CONDEMN SHOOTING 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., March 23.—Repre- 
sentatives of nine African nations today held 
an emergency meeting and condemned as a 
barbaric act the shooting of Negro demon- 
strators by South African police. 

The 29-nation Asian-African bloc will meet 
Thursday morning to discuss future steps, in- 
cluding whether to call for a Security Coun- 
cil meeting. 

African sources expressed confidence they 
could get ample support for putting the 
South African conflict on the Council’s 
agenda if the Asian-African group decided to 
file a request. 

They indicated they were encouraged by 
yesterday's statement by the U.S. State De- 
partment expressing regret at the actions of 
the South African police. 

Meeting today were Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tu- 
nisia, and the United Arab Republic. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about the protest of 
the U.S. Government to the Government 
of the Union of South Africa with re- 
spect to the very tragic events which 
took place at Sharpeville, and which 
caused the death of so many of their 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I think the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is entitled to support of Ameri- 
cans for having taken this position, and 
is entitled to have said on behalf of its 
position that this is a traditional posi- 
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tion by our country, that it is not med- 
dling in the domestic affairs of any oth- 
er nation, and that we would not be true 
to ourselves and to the foreign policy of 
the United States if our Government did 
not express just such a protest. 

We have done so on many occasions in 
the past. We protested pogroms in Rus- 
sia in czarist days. We have protested 
excesses and crimes, no matter by whom 
committed, in any part of the world. 

We have expressed our protest in a 
sense of moral indignation, when the 
operation of law is, as it is doing now in 
the Union of South Africa, causing so 
much unnecessary grief and killing sole- 
ly on the grounds of race and color. 

Mr. President, also our Government is 
serving very profound foreign policy po- 
sitions in this regard, and again it is its 
duty to speak, for what is happening in 
the Union of South Africa will affect 
all of Africa. I had the instinct to cry 
out against it on the floor the day it hap- 
pened. Since then reflection indicates, 
and the degree of protest which has been 
aroused indicates, that this is an espe- 
cially important occurrence in foreign 
policy terms because of its implications 
to the millions upon millions of people in 
Africa, including the new nations of Af- 
rica which are now trying to make up 
their minds whether they will go the 
way of the free world or will allow them- 
selves to be infected by the Communist 
world. 

Mr. President, those people do not 
make niceties of distinction among vari- 
ous elements of the free world. A situa- 
tion like this one on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa prejudices—I 
say that affirmatively and decidedly— 
the cause of the free world in the whole 
world as well as in Africa. It prejudices 
this cause even more if a government 
known for its morality and for its in- 
stinct of freedom, like that of the United 
— should fail to lift its voice against 
it. 

Finally, this is compelled upon us, in- 
deed, by the very Charter of the United 
Nations, with its efforts to safeguard hu- 
man rights. I noticed with great in- 
terest that George Meany, the president 
of the AFL-CIO, urges that we appeal to 
the United Nations and that the United 
Nations take up this question. It is also 
pointed out that we have constantly, in 
the United Nations, sustained motions 
against this idea of apartheid, which is 
the root of this horrible problem in 
South Africa. 

Mr. President, I back our Government. 
Our Government is entitled to support. 
It has done the right thing. I hope it 
shall never forget the moral basis of our 
Constitution, the basis upon which it is 
founded, and shall never fail to lift its 
voice when it feels a dreadful injustice is 
being done to human beings in other 
countries. I see no reason why other 
countries should not feel the same way 
about us. We have never resented it, 
and they should not resent it, either. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 


this point news articles in regard to this 
matter, 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CRITICISM BY UNITED STaTes IrKS SoUTH 
AFRICA—AMERICAN ENvoy IS INFORMED OF 
CONCERN—PLANTS IDLE AS WORKERS STAY 
AWAY 

(By Leonard Ingalls) 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, March 23.— 
South Africa expressed concern today over 
the condemnation by the United States of 
violent action by the police against African 
political demonstrators. 

Philip K. Crowe, U.S. Ambassador to South 
Africa, was summoned to a meeting with Eric 
H. Louw, South Africa’s Minister of External 
Affairs, in Capetown. In a statement after 
a 15-minute talk, Mr. Louw said the South 
African Government found it necessary to 
express its concern at the fact that the State 
Department authorized a press statement 
without first acquainting itself with the full 
facts. 

Meanwhile, there was an uneasy calm in 
African dwelling areas near Capetown and 
Johannesburg where the clashes occurred. 


UNOFFICIAL FIGURES HIGHER 


According to official count, 72 persons were 
dead and 184 wounded after shootings on 
Monday and Tuesday. The police opened fire 
on demonstrators protesting against laws re- 
quiring Africans to carry passes at all times. 

Unofficial estimates of the number of cas- 
ualties place the dead at more than 90 
and the injured at more than 200. 

The Right Reverend Ambrose Reeves, An- 
glican bishop of Johannesburg, has charged 
that the police used dumdum bullets against 
the demonstrators, producing gaping wounds. 
The police have denied this. A dumdum 
bullet is one designed to expand on impact. 

Thousands of Africans failed to report for 
work today at factories in Vereeniging and 
Vanderbiji Park, 36 miles south of Johannes- 
burg, where the most serious clashes oc- 
curred. 

It was estimated that 50 to 90 percent of 
the total labor force stayed away from work. 
Among the industries crippled was a vast 
plant of the South African Iron & Steel In- 
dustrial Corp. at Vanderbijl Park. 

Twelve leaders of the Pan-Africanist Con- 
gress, which organized the demonstration 
against the pass laws, appeared today in 
Johannesburg magistrates court on charges 
of incitement and sedition. Among them 
was Robert Mangaliso Sobukwe, president 
of the congress. They were held without 
bail for trial April 4. 


ONE-MAN INQUIRIES PLANNED 


Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd, Prime Minister 
of South Africa, announced today in Cape- 
town, where the South African Parliament 
is in session, that two one-man commis- 
sions of inquiry would investigate the shoot- 
ings. He added that a request by the op- 
ponents of the Government for a broad in- 
quiry by a judicial commission was still un- 
der consideration. Judges of the supreme 
court, he said, will conduct the one-man 
investigations. 

In his statement about his meeting with 
Ambassador Crowe, the Minister of Exter- 
nal Affairs asserted that many thousands 
of Africans had attacked a small police force 
to whom was entrusted the duty of main- 
taining law and order. 

The conversation between Mr. Louw and 
Mr. Crowe was understood to have been 
pleasant, with no threat to diplomatic re- 
lations between South Africa and the United 
States. Yet it was also understood that 
South Africans were deeply disturbed about 
the U.S. statement. 

Mr. Louw made it clear that in raising 
the matter with Mr. Crowe he was “not con- 


‘the areas, some riding in armored cars. 
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ceding the right of the U.S. Government to 
concern itself with the domestic affairs of 
South Africa just as the Union Government 
does not concern itself with riots or social 
disturbances in other countries.” 


AFRICANS ISSUE PROTEST 


The African National Congress, which re- 
fused to join the smaller and more militant 
Pan-Africanist Congress in its antipass cam- 
paign, protested today to Prime Minister 
Verwoerd against police brutality at the 
scenes of the demonstrations. It warned 
that Africans were deeply indignant and de- 
manded the immediate abolition of pass laws 
and all of many other South African laws 
based on racial discrimination. 

Meanwhile, in African townships near 
Capetown, Vereeniging and Vanderbijl Park, 
steel-helmeted policemen armed with sub- 
machine guns, rifles, and bayonets patrolled 
They 
appealed over loudspeakers to the Africans 
to return to work and promised them pro- 
tection aaginst intimidation by supporters 
of the antipass campaign. 





U.S. DEFENSE STATEMENT 


WASHINGTON, March 23.—State Depart- 
ment officials maintained today that they 
had no choice morally but to speak up 
against South African police violence against 
African demonstrators. 

Denying that the statement had been 
inspired for political purposes by anyone 
outside the Department, they said it had 
grown out of routine staff conferences. They 
explained that, after a regular daily review 
of world news, geographical bureaus had 
drafted a number of comments, including 
the one on South Africa. 

As usual, they said, the statements had 
been approved by Andrew H. Berding, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs, and handed 
to Lincoln White, press officer, for use in case 
he was questioned. 

Meanwhile, the State Department received 
from Johannesburg the South African Gov- 
ernment’s protest telling the United States, 
in effect, to mind its own business. 


DIPLOMATS NOTE IRONY 


Diplomats of many countries in Washing- 
ton chuckled over the irony of the US. strong 
moral stand on racial discrimination just at 
the moment when mass demonstrations 
against racial discriminations are taking 
place in the United States. 

State Department officials insisted that 
Mr. White’s statement did not differ in sub- 
stance from what the United States has been 
saying officially for years. 

They said that the United States had voted 
each year since 1958 in favor of United Na- 
tions resolutions criticizing South Africa for 
apartheid policy of racial segregation. On 
five previous occasions when the issue was 
raised in the United Nations, the United 
States abstained on the ground that the is- 
sue was one for domestic jurisdiction. 





MEANY URGES APPEAL TO U.N. 


WASHINGTON, March 23.—George Meany, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
urged today a strong U.S. appeal for a United 
Nations investigation of the recent racial 
killings in South Africa. 

Mr. Meany said “these official murders are 
the bloody fruition of a program of terror 
and inhuman racialism which negates every 
principle of humanity and decency.” 





U.N. CouNnctm. May MEET 
UNITED NaTIONS, N.Y., March 23.—The 
Security Council may be called into session 
to consider recent outbreaks of violence in 
South Africa. 
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MONETARY POLICIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
March 11 issue of the Rural Electric 
Minuteman, a publication of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, contains among its articles three 
which, in my judgment, are of particu- 
lar interest. 

The first, entitled “How Money Is 
‘Made’ and Interest Rates Are Set,” de- 
scribes the basic economic factors gov- 
erning the determination of the interest 
rate. The second article, entitled “Who 
Benefits From the High Interest Pol- 
icy?” presents the findings of Dr. Sey- 
mour Harris, a Harvard economist, and 
W. Summers Johnson, chief economist 
for the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, as well as Federal Reserve reports 
upon this subject. The third article, 
“Effects of High Interest,” in very short 
compass, points out those segments of 
the economy which are adversely affected 
by a high interest rate. 

Mr. President, these three articles are 
educational. I feel that they would be 
helpful to any of my colleagues who 
may wish to discuss with a constituent 
the basics of our monetary policy. I 
feel that the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association has performed a 
public service by making this material 
available in such a convenient form. 
For that reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles to which I have 
alluded be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

How Money Is MApDE AND INTEREST RATES ARE 
SET 

How is our supply of money made, and 
who decides how much of it there should 
be? 

What about the cost of money—the inter- 
est rate? Is it determined by market con- 
ditions, like a sack of flour, or is it deliber- 
ately forced up or down by Washington 
policies? 

These are key questions in any discussion 
of tight money, high interest issue. 

The Constitution gives the Federal Govy- 
ernment the right to coin money and de- 
termine the value thereof. In actual prac- 
tice, the Government has turned over the 
right to create money to the commercial 
banks and the Federal Reserve System. 

Both literally create money, This is how 
they do it: 

The Federal Reserve System is an agency 
of the Government, established by Congress 
in 1913. The System is made up of 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks scattered throughout the 
country. All national banks must be mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, and 
other banking institutions may join if they 
meet the requirements. In addition to act- 
ing as the fiscal agents of the Government, 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks are really 
bankers’ banks. They deal only with com- 
mercial member banks. 

Under this nationwide banking system, 
the Federal Reserve allows commercial 
banks, like those in your hometown, to cre- 
ate money. 

The amount they can create is determined 
by the reserve requirements which the Fed- 
eral Reserve imposes on its member banks. 
At present, the reserve requirement aver- 
ages 20 percent. 

This means that the commercial banks 
can make loans totaling 80 percent of the 
deposits they have at any one time—the 
other 20 percent being held in reserve. 
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For example, if you deposit $1,000 in your 
local bank, and the reserve requirement is 
20 percent, the bank can loan Jim Jones 
$800. Where does this $800 come from? 
Not from your deposit of $1,000, The bank 
simply creates it. The bank credits Jim 
Jones’ account with $800, which becomes a 
deposit. Added to your original $1,000, the 
bank now has $1,800 on deposit. The bank 
has created $800 of new money through a 
bookkeeping transaction. 

The process does not stop there. Since 
the bank now has another $800 in deposits, 
it can put 20 percent of it in reserve, make 
another loan, and create more money—this 
time $640. 

This goes on until the bank has no more 
money to put into reserve—only then must 
it stop creating money. 

When the Federal Government wants to 
borrow money it does it in essentially the 
same way as Jim Jones. The commercial 
banks create money to buy Government 
bonds, for example, just as they create 
money to lend to Jim Jones—subject always 
to the reserve requirement. 

The bank then charges the Government 
interest on the bonds, just as it collects in- 
terest from Jim Jones. 

That is how the commercial banks create 
money. Money is also created by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System itself. 

There are also legal limits to the amount 
of money the Federal Reserve can create, 
based in part on national gold reserves. 
But these limits are so high there will never 
be a problem of ability to create enough 
money to keep the economy running 
smoothly. 

Like the commercial banks, the Federal Re- 
serve buys notes and other securities issued 
by the Government. At present, the Federal 
Reserve does not buy long-term Federal 
bonds. The bulk of these are purchased by 
the commercial banks with created money. 

A big argument in the tight money, high 
interest controversy centers on whether the 
Federal Reserve should buy more Federal 
securities, and the commercial banks less. 

What difference does it make? For one 
thing, when the Federal Reserve buys the 
securities the interest payments come back 
into the National Treasury. When the com- 
mercial banks create money and buy the 


securities, the interest payments go into 
bank profits. 
HOW INTEREST RATES ARE SET 
How are interest rates determined? One 


thing is certain—they are not set by free 
competitive forces in the marketplace. 
They are deliberately manipulated. 

The level of all interest rates are greatly 
influenced by the policies of the Federal 
Government. The Government is by far the 
Nation’s biggest borrower (76.4 percent of 
the total borrowed by corporations, Federal 
and State Governments in 1958). Most of 
this borrowing is done by selling bonds, 
notes, bills, and other securities to investors, 
including commercial banks. 

What the Government is willing to pay 
on these securities becomes the minimum 
interest rate. Investors will not lend for 
less than they can get by buying Govern- 
ment securities. So if you want to borrow, 
you have to pay more than the Government 
is willing to pay. 

Since the Federal Reserve controls the 
amount of money and credit in the bank- 
ing system, its policies also control the level 
of interest rates to a great extent. When 
the Federal Reserve tightens up on the 
money supply, loans become harder for the 
ordinary borrower to get, and interest rates 
tend to rise. When this tight-money policy 
is coupled with the Treasury’s willingness to 
pay a high interest rate on Government bor- 
rowings, interest rates skyrocket. 

Who makes the top-level monetary policy 
decisions of the Federal Reserve? They are 
made by the so-called Open Market Commit- 
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tee—composed primarily of bankers. Some 
of them are selected by the President, the 
rest by the private banks themselves. The 
policies set by this committee are carrieq 
out by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

In carrying out the policies, the New 
York bank deals exclusively with 16 or 17 
leading Wall Street financial institutions, 

Through this process the reserve require- 
ments of commercial banks and, ultimately, 
the level of interest rates, are determined. 
The decisions are made by bankers—hig 
bankers. 

No voice speaks for the consumer. 


WHO BENEFITS FROM THE HIGH INTEREST 
Po.uicy? 


Seymour Harris, Harvard economist, states 
that for each 1-percent increase in interest 
paid by the Federal Government, banks bene- 
fit to the extent of an additional $600 mil- 
lion a year. 

According to this formula, tight-money 
policies which have hiked Federal rates by 
3 to 4 percentage points have yielded bank- 
ers an extra annual bonus in the neighbor. 
hood of $114 to $2 billion. 

W. Summers Johnson, chief economist for 
the House Small Business Committee, points 
out that “between 1952 and 1958, bank 
profits, after taxes, had doubled. Yet, 1958 
was, for most of the country, a recession 
year. Insurance company income had al- 
most doubled, and in fact, high interest has 
been a tremendous bonanza for the whole 
financial community.” 

The Federal Reserve reports that bank 
profits jumped 135 percent in the last 10 
years. This seems to be substantiated by 
the annual report of Wall Street’s Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. It indicated that Mor- 
gan bank profits after taxes rocketed from 
$20.4 million in 1950 to $44.2 million in 
1959. 

Personal interest income and dividends 
nearly doubled in the same period. But 
relatively few individuals were in on the 
bonanza. 

A Federal Reserve survey made last year 
indicates that 74 percent of the American 
families own no U.S. savings bonds, the most 
widely held of all the Government’s interest- 
paying assets. Only 5 percent of the fam- 
ilies own 87 percent of the whole amount 
outstanding. 





EFFECTS OF HIGH INTEREST 


The effects of the tight-money and high- 
spirited policies are clear enough, declares 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, Texas, one 
of the country’s leading authorities on mone- 
tary policy. 

“These policies,” he says, “have retarded 
economic growth, retarded construction of 
schools, homes, roads, and other community 
facilities, squeezed out small _ business, 
weakened the competitive structure of the 
economy and changed the income distribu- 
tion in favor of the financial elite.” 

But what has been accompilshed? “Cer- 
tainly they have not stopped inflation,” says 
the Congressman, “and there is more evi- 
dence that they have been a principal cause 
of the price increases of the past several years 
rather than a deterrent to price increases.” 

Even a casual look around reveals the basis 
for Representative PATMAN’s statement. 

Federal expenses: In 1959, the high-inter- 
est, tight-money policies increased the cost 
of carrying the Federal debt by at least $14 
billion over 1958. The total amount required 
in this year’s Federal budget for interest on 
the debt has grown to $9 billion, second big- 
gest item in the budget. 

Homebuyer: Prior to tight money, 4 
homebuilder could obtain an FHA loan at 
4 percent for a 25-year period. In 1960, the 
FHA permissible rate is 534 percent and the 
potential homeowner is also likely to have 
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to pay finder’s fees or discounts in addition, 
a roundabout way of jacking up interest 


rates. 
Farmer: Farm prices and income are stead- 


ily going down (see chart, p. 2), but at the 
same time farm mortgages and interest rates 
are going up. What the average farmer pays 
out for interest has more than doubled since 
tight money came in. 

Farm credit: Most land banks have had 
to raise their rates on loans to farmers to 
6 percent, the legal limit. Many Production 
Credit Associations are now charging 7 per- 
cent or more on new loans. 

School construction: Tight-money policies 
have added at least $400,000 in extra interest 
charges to the cost of a $2 million school 
plant financed by a 40-year bond issue. All 
of it comes out of taxes levied in the school 
district. 

Consumers: Tight-money policies make 
consumers pay a tribute every time they 
make a purchase, cash or credit. Manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers who use 
any borrowed capital now face higher in- 
terest rates which have to be passed along to 
the consumer as a business cost. Consumers 
who buy on credit pay an additional tribute 
estimated at an extra $6 per year per hun- 
dred dollars. his adds to the cost of the 
car, TV sets, washer, dryer, vacuum cleaner, 
or whatever is bought on time. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION 
OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, natural 
resource problems are discussed fre- 
quently in the Senate, and this is appro- 
priate because natural resources are of 
such wide and insistent concern to peo- 
ple throughout the Nation. By way of 
illustration, we may observe that the 
number of bills dealing with rescurce 
matters introduced in each Congress ap- 
proximates 3,000, and to illustrate citi- 
zen interest in this field. cne need only 
examine the daily press. Hardly a news- 
paper of any day anywhere in the United 
States but carries several news Stories on 
natural resource development or con- 
servation. The attention that the Sen- 
ate gives to natural rescurees is indecd 
an appropriate response to the interest 
and concern of the people whom we 
represent. 








Recently, one of our colleasues, the 
junior Senator from Michigan IM 
Hirt] gave a mest entichtening and in- 
Spiring addi on natural resource 
Senator Hirt spoke to the issue siated 


recently by the distinguished news 
cominentaisr, Walter Lippmann. rr 
Lippmann refuted those—including 
those in hivh positions in the Govern- 
ment—who imply that this Nation is 
unable to afford essential public need 
for schools, reads, housine, health, seieci 
tifie research, and resource conservation 
and development. 

In his recent address, Senator Hirt 
discussed the natural resource preblems 
that face us, and he tit!ed his address 
“The Size of the Problem and the Shape 
of the Soluiion.” It is a discussion full 
of meanineful facis and cogent com- 
ments. It is an informed and inspiring 
expression of confidence that the United 
States is surely able to do those thines 
needed to ensure its freedom and, in fact, 
that are essential to its very survival. 
These, he reminds us, will not be secured 
In the bargain basement. 
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It is fitting that this excellent ad- 
dress was delivered to the annual meet- 
ing of the League of Women Voters in 
Detroit. The League of Women Voters 
is an eminent nonpartisan citizen organ- 
ization distinguished by its competent 
and well-informed concern in public af- 
fairs. It is a most appropriate forum in 
which to examine the size of the natural 
resources problem and the shape of its 
solution. 

The League of Women Voters, ably 
represented by one of its national vice 
presidents, Mrs. Arthur E. Whittemore, 
presented detailed factual testimony and 
gave strong support for enactment of 
the proposed Resources and Conserva- 
tion Act—S. 2549. Additional support- 


ing testimony came from State and local’ 


leagues throughout the country. 

In the same manner and for the same 
basic reason, Senator HarT, a cosponsor 
of S. 2549, urged its enactment because, 
he said, “In this country we operate on 
the principle that when the people are 
given all the facts they will make wise 
decisions.” This basic principle of the 
proposed Resources and Conservation 
Act has won endorsement of all sectors 
of the public in every part of the country. 

In a short time, it is my hope that 
printed hearings on S. 2549 will be avail- 
able and that it can then come before 
the Interior Committee and the Senatee 

In order that Senators will have the 
benefit of the informative and stimulat- 
ing address by Senator Harr, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the Recorp together with 
Mr. Waiter Lippmann’s article which ap- 
peared in the March 8, 1960, issue of the 
Woshingeton Post. 

Tiicre being no objection, th 
and article were ordered to b 
in the Reconp, as follov 
Our NATIONAL WATER SUPPLY-—-THE SIZE OF 


e address 
e printed 


oO. 



























THE FROBLEM AND THE SHAPE OF ITS SOLU- 

TION 
({<poech of Senator Puirie A. Harr, Democ 

of Michigan, to the annual meeting of the 

I ue of Women Voters of Detroit, at 

International Institute, Detroit) 

F t of 1, let me thank you for your 
ji 1 rie »>b th i today A 
{ n q to sneak to this 
p 1 f ip rt yject: With- 
out d ) ») could find Senators 
\ , Y ) = iter d ‘ 10; nent 
I I vi y none of my colle les on the 

( the Leagu f Women ers, 
. od e T-do qt 7. I kno out 
genda, the inuing me- 
¢ i even th educa rm— 
the CCCMIE D tic t wWui in the 
Harr } e requir that I too be current 
On the i ; 7 
Events of the past 
L cc ed t 
the Cr P 
done in recent vears h } 
impression as the testimony 
S¢ cs at the hearings 
s ‘ Committee on National 
so sof which Iam amembcr. The Sen- 
ate committee held 23 field hesrings in 20 
Ss s of the Union. At y single one of 
of these hearings, straigh oss the coun- 





y y was of the highest 
order, both as to content and as to prescenta- 
tion. Indeed, one of my fellow committee 
members was so carried away by the per- 





an +4 } yI7e teFC LAN YT. UA 
try, the league testimony 


suasiveness—and attractiveness—of one of 
your witnesses that when she had difficulty 
Pp \ ng his name he assured her: “Mrs. 
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Israelsohn, @ lady as charming as you may 
pronounce my name any way she wants to.” 

With a group such as this there is no need 
to take time to establish that we do indeed 
have a water problem in this country, or to 
review the reasons why. You are as familiar 
with those facts as am I. Growth is the 
basic explanation. As a nation we are mov- 
ing into a period of population expansion 
and economic growth never before expe- 
rienced. Within 40 years our population will 
double; within 20 years our national produc- 
tion will double. People and production 
consume national resources, and one of the 
foremost of these is water. And on the 
water front, as on so many other fronts in 
the field of natural resources, we are pres- 
ently losing ground rather than gaining. 
Therefore, I would like to discuss with you 
today the size of the problem confronting 
us, and then suggest some of the factors 
involved in solving it. 

Let us start by facing up to the fact, pre- 
sented to us by the Department of Com- 
merce, that in the next 15 years we are 
going to have to invest $171 billion for water 
resource development in the continental 
United States. These investments will not 
be—nor should they be—all Federal. They 
will be Federal, State, local, and private, 
But the investments will have to be made 
if we are to meet the growing requirements 
resulting from population growth, industrial 
expansion and higher living standards. 

These investments will be required in all 
phases of water development—water for 
domestic, commercial, and industrial pur- 
poses; for power; for irrigation; for naviga- 
tion and recreation; flood control, public 
sewage utilities and all the other categories 
with which you are familiar. To cite a few 
examples which have been presented to our 
committee and which are particularly perti- 
nent to us in Michigan: 

The Nation has barely scratched the sur- 
face in terms of the upstream watershed 
program, which has demonstrated its efiec- 
tiveness in soil and water conservation. 
This is the program which provides techni- 
cal and financial aid to local organizations 
for flocd prevention and water management 
through soil and water conservation prac- 
tices on individual farms and ranches and on 
public lands in the watershed. Nationwide 
only 3 percent of our 16,000 small watersheds 
are currently receiving treatment work. 
Here in Michigan we have five projects un- 
der way out of a potential of 99, covering 
iillion acres. In State after State, as 
cur committee went about the country, we 
were told of plans for moving ahead with 
i le expenditures under the watershed 
program. 

There is presently a backlog of over $5 bile 
lion in meeting our national pollution 
abatement needs. ne quarter of the $171 


billion investment which I mentioned, or 











$:0 billion, will be required to correct and 
prevent detrimental stream pollution. The 
Mich 1 Water Resources Commission, 
wl L doing one of the finest-jcbs in the 
Nat estimates that in Michigan alone 


in the next 5 years we will need to constru 

y treatment projects. The esti- 
mated cost for the 73 of these for which 
figures a available is $88 millioh. 

And what of our municipal water needs 
Our Senate committee recentiy received an 
authoritative report pointing out that more 
than one-half of the people cf this Nation 
are already drinking secondhand water, 
Many will sooner or later be dri: 














<ing third- 





and fourth-hand water. Detroit, as you well 
no is preparing to meet its population 


by moving ahead with the water 
e from Lake Huron to Detroit at an 
expenditure over the next 20 years of $172 
Million. 

And water for recreation? Simultaneously 
with the increased need for water for munici- 
pal use, water for industry, water for agri- 


cuiture, wate aor poliution avatemcnt, we 
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are going to experience a sharp rise in the 
demand for water for recreation—boating, 
fishing, swimming, all the relaxations which 
mean so much in these times of pressure 
and tension. In the struggle between com- 
peting demands for water, recreation has 
often lost out in the past because we could 
not measure its benefits in dollars. I am 
convinced that in the not distant future 
water will be prized as highly for its recrea- 
tional value as for its more tangible economic 
benefits. 

As a recent witness in Washington pointed 
out, we see Buffalo assigning its entire 
waterfront to shipping facilities, with its 
residents forced to seek recreation elsewhere; 
Wwe see seven beaches closed in Milwaukee 
because of pollution; we see in the Balti- 
more area less than 1 inch of shoreline per 
person remaining for recreation. Particu- 
larly in the industrialized and populous 
Middle West and East, the public properly 
will insist on recreation areas reasonably 
available to our urban centers. 

It is conservative to estimate that there 
will be a 300-percent increase in the de- 
mands on water for recreational purposes in 
Michigan over the next two decades. No 
State in the entire eastern half of the United 
States is more favorably situated with re- 
spect to outdoor recreation resources. I hope 
we will have the wisdom to see that our 
shorelines and streams, and our lakes and 
forests, are kept in such condition that they 
will continue to offer the finest kind of rec- 
reation. It will be of enormous economic 
worth in the years ahead. 

As you Know so well, the complexities of 
growth all are interrelated. Increased pop- 
ulation causes the expansion of our cities— 
we need only look out the window to see it; 
the expansion of our cities gobbles up adja- 
cent farmlands; this in turn means that over 
the next 20 years, 30 million acres of forest 
land will be converted into suburban sub- 
divisions, airports, defense installations, and 
the like. This will be in addition to the 
70 million acres of forest land which will be 
converted to cropland, thereby destroying 
one-quarter of the Nation’s timber-producing 
capacity at the very time that expanded in- 
dustry and additional housing will require 
greater quantities of forest products—and 
the people will be seeking new forest recrea- 
tion resources. The moral of this brief reci- 
tation of difficulties is that more irrigation 
of existing cropland could spare some of this 
forest destruction—and thus we are back 
again to water conservation. 

The solution, as I see it, is twofold: First, 
we have got to make up our minds what we 
want to do and then we have got to come 
up with the funds to do it. With respect 
to the first point, Senator Murray of Mon- 
tana has led the way in introducing a bill 
with which you are familiar and which you 
are supporting. It is S. 2549, to establish a 
Council of Resources and Conservation Ad- 
visers in the White House and a Joint Com- 
mittee on Resources and Conservation in the 
Congress, for the purpose of appraising an- 
nually our resource development needs. This 
bill would provide the mechanism whereby 
all of us in the United States could chart 
the “what,” “when,” and “why” of conserva- 
tion and development of our resources. Cer- 
tainly this is a logical and necessary first 
step. 

The Bureau of the Budget reported un- 
favorably on the Murray bill. The Budget 
Bureau apparently takes the astounding po- 
sition that the Bureau itself is providing 
sufficient “overall review and coordination of 
these water resource programs.” With this 
I disagree completely. The Bureau of the 
Budget notwithstanding, we do not now have 
an overall, continuing appraisal of our nat- 
ural resource development needs. What we 
have in abundance is duplication, conflict, 
and confusion. We have one agency paying 
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money to drain marshlands for more crop- 
land while another agency pays money to 
create marshlands or other suitable havens 
for ducks to winter. And do not be too 
intolerant and smug about these conflicts 
among the executive agencies, because, as 
Senator Murray points out, ‘‘they reflect the 
diversity of the competing citizen groups af- 
fected by Federal resource activities.’”” The 
conflicting demands on water which are 
found right here in our communities—shall 
we tap this stream for irrigation or shall we 
use it for industry, for example—have their 
proponents within the executive branch to 
which these conflicts are transferred. 

While there are days when we doubt it, in 
this country we operate on the principle that 
when the people are given all the facts they 
will make wise decisions. And so it should 
be in this area of public policy which is 
going to involve the expenditure of many 
hundreds of billions of dollars. The Re- 
sources and Conservation Act of 1960, as the 
Murray bill is called, would permit the 
American people to have the facts necessary 
for informed decisions as to what we want 
done with the Nation’s supply of water. 

This brings us to the second phase of the 
solution, namely, the question of the spend- 
ing of money. And here we are moving onto 
delicate ground, especially in these politi- 
cally minded days when an attempt is being 
made to equate the word “spending” with 
“irresponsibility.” 

Let me put it to you as Walter Lippmann 
did in a recent article: “There are some who 
will say that we cannot meet all our public 
needs without abandoning the freedom of 
our society. There are others of us who say 
that we must meet these needs, that we can 
meet them without sacrificing our liberty, 
and indeed that by meeting them we shall 
strengthen our liberty. This is the central 
issue of our time, and no one who is in- 
terested in public life can ignore it.” Mr. 
Lippmann takes figures from the fourth 
report of the Rockefeller Bros. Fund. He 
shows that we have an unused capacity for 
growth; that if we utilize our production po- 
tential as we used it from 1947 to 1953 (at 
an annual growth of 4.7 percent instead of 
the 2.3 percent of the years since then), we 
can maintain our high standard of living 
and have added Federal revenue for our 
public needs such as schools, housing, hos- 
pitals, scientific research, and resource 
development. 

Those of us who hold this belief are not 
suggesting that the Federal Government 
move in and do these jobs. On the contrary, 
there is not one of them that does not lend 
itself to a sharing of the effort. Let me use 
as an example the Federal water pollution 
control program established under Public 
Law 660. In the 4 years this program has 
been in existence, we have constructed or 
assured 51 projects in Michigan. The Fed- 
eral grants for these projects amounted to $5 
million and the total cost to $50 million. 
Thus it will be seen that in Michigan we 
have considerably topped the excellent na- 
tional average of six local dollars for every 
Federal dollar spent in pollution abate- 
ment; our record is 10 local dollars for each 
Federal dollar. 

You and I were interested in promoting 
passing of H.R. 3610, a bill which would have 
made additional Federal grants available 
to this pollution control program. Such 
action was especially important for Michi- 
gan, where there is a commendable concern 
with the pollution problem on State and 
local levels and where the applicants for 
funds have exceeded the available construc- 
tion grants by 3 to 1. Well, the President 
vetoed H.R. 3610 saying he did it “to stimu- 
late State and local actions rather than pro- 
vide excuses for inaction.” In my book, this 
reasoning is unsound. It is a completely 
incomprehensible position to anyone familiar 
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with the performance of State and loca] 
governments under the existing law, a law 
which has provided an outstanding example 
of intergovernmental cooperation to heip 
solve a national problem vital to the nationa] 
welfare and which H.R. 3610 would have 
continued and expanded. 

These programs are not going to be 
cheaper next year or 5 years from now. On 
the contrary, experience shows that what we 
delay doing today costs more tomorrow— 
sometimes by millions of dollars. And so my 
hope would be that with the recommenda. 
tions of our Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, which will report to the 
Senate and to the Nation by next January; 
with, at a later date, the report of the Out. 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis. 
sion which is taking an inventory of our 
resources and requirements for recreation; 
and with the passage of the Murray bill, 
devoutly to be wished, we may be in a posi- 
tion before too long to identify what we want 
to get done in this matter of resource de- 
velopment. Then we need to have the kind 
of national leadership which will insist that 
we are going to use our productive capacity 
to meet these goals, without applying odious 
labels to those who want to get on with the 
job. 

The concern for prudent management and 
development of our resources goes back to 
the days of Theodore Roosevelt. It is a 
concern which men and women, Democrats 
and Republicans, have shared. Perhaps with 
the new interest which you have helped to 
generate over the past 4 years, we are about 
to see the day when we will make a frontal 
attack on our backlog in water resource 
development. 

Properly managing this resource is just 
part of the job of surviving the contest for 
the 20th century. Survival, much less suc- 
cess, will not be easy nor will it be cheap. 
And it will not cost less next year than this; 
it will not be found in the bargain basement. 
But it is worth the price, many times over, 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 8, 1960] 
THE SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Here at home the overriding question is 
how to pay for the public needs of our grow- 
ing population in an era when our social 
order is relentlessly challenged. These pub- 
lic needs include not only the rising costs 
of the race of armaments and the competi- 
tion among the underdeveloped nations. 
They include also the rising costs of scien- 
tific research, of better public schools, of 
more adequate hospitals and public health 
services, public works, roads, water supply 
and sewage disposal, slum clearance and 
urban renewal. 

There are some who will say that we cannot 
meet all our public needs without abandon- 
ing the freedom of our society. There are 
others of us who say that we must meet 
these needs, that we can meet them without 
sacrificing our liberty, and indeed that by 
meeting them we shall strengthen our liberty. 
This is the central issue of our time, and no 
one who is interested in public life can 
ignore it. 

An excellent newspaper, which I read regu- 
larly and greatly respect, the Wall Street 
Journal, said recently in an editorial that 
to argue, as I have done, that our public 
needs have to be met is “to invite us to 
start surrendering our liberties in panic.” 
For to meet the needs will cost a lot of 
money, and this will put us on the “dreary 
road of statism” and “when the individual 
must face the faceless state, he has only as 
much free choice as the State chooses to 
grant.” 

This would indeed be monstrous if it were 
allowed to happen. How are we to make up 
our minds whether it will happen if we de- 
cide to devote to defense and to other public 
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needs enough of our wealth to pay for them? 
One way to go about deciding it is to look 
at the problem quantitatively and concretely, 
and not abstractly and in generalities. Let 
us then look at some figures. 

I am taking my figures from the fourth 
report of the Rockefeller Bros. Fund which 
was issued in 1958. It covers all Government 
expenditures, Federal, State, and local which 
are for the purchase of goods and services. 
It omits transfer payments which, like the 
interest on public debts, “do not make a 
direct claim on our production of goods and 
services.” The report contains figures for 
the year 1957 and estimates for the year 
1967. The report is, by common consent I 
believe, expert, disinterested, and obviously 
it is not partisan. 

In 1957 all government purchases of goods 
and services came to $86.4 billion. In 1967, 
if we meet the public needs for defense and 
other things which the authors of the re- 
port are agreed upon, the cost will be $153 
billion (in 1957 dollars). This gives us an 
idea of the dimensions of the problem. The 
question then is whether the expenditure for 
public purposes of $153 billion in 1967 would 
revolutionize our society. 

In 1957 when we spent $86.4 billion pub- 
licly, we were taking 20 percent of our na- 
tional production, leaving 80 percent in 
private hands. What would be the situation 
in 1967 if we carry out the programs to meet 
public needs which are recommended in the 
Rockefeller Report The answer to that ques- 
tion will depend on our rate of growth in 
the next 10 years. 

The Rockefeller estimates show that on 
the feasible assumption that our gross na- 
tional product can grow at a rate of 4 per- 
cent per year, the share taken for public 
purposes in 1967, if their recommendations 
as to what is desirable are followed, would 
be only 24 percent, and the share left in pri- 
vate hands would be 76 percent. This would 
mean that the rise in private consumption, 
which on the average has been 2 percent per 
year, would drop to 1.4 percent. We would 
not be raising our private standard of life 
quite so fast as we are now. But we would 
be raising our public standard and we would 
be doing it with three-quarters of our prod- 
uct still in private hands. No one can say 
that on these fairly conservative assumptions 
we would not still be a free society. 

These figures make the assumption that we 
can grow only at a rate of 4 percent. If, 
however, we could raise the rate of growth 
to 5 percent, the position would be changed 
substantially. We would then be spending 
for public purposes 22 percent, which is not 
much more than the present share of our 
spending, and there would still be left in 
private hands 78 percent. At the same time 
consumption would be rising at 2.8 percent, 
which is above the average. 

It is evident then, that the argument of 
the Wall Street Journal is based on an as- 
sumption which is not stated. The assump- 
tion is that the U.S. economy, in this age 
of automation, cannot increase its productiv- 
ity fast enough to support our growing public 
needs. The figures I have cited indicate that 
if we can now achieve a growth rate equal 
to that of the years 1947 to 1953, that is to 
Say an annual rate of growth of 4.7 percent, 
instead of the 2.3 percent rate of the years 
since then, we shall be able to provide the 
needed public services while maintaining 
approximately the same ratio of public to 
Private spending as we have today. 

I am sorry to use so many figures. But 
they are necessary in order to put in its true 
perspective the size of the great problem 
of our era. When we look at this problem 
quantitatively, comparing our growing needs 
with what can be our economic growth, we 
may conclude that our tasks are big, which 
makes them interesting, but that they are 
quite within our capacity. 
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INVICTUS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, some time ago, I was told an 
interesting story. The story, as I learned 
it, was about William Ernest Henley and 
his great poem “Invictus.” I am in- 
debted to Representative Tospy Morris, 
of Oklahoma, for the story. 

William Ernest Henley had lost one 
of his legs. A serious infection de- 
veloped in the other. He sent for Dr. 
Lister, the great English physician and 
surgeon, and, after the doctor had ex- 
amined him, he stated to his patient, in 
substance: “Young man, I will be quite 
frank with you. Your condition is very 
serious indeed, but, if you can stand the 
ordeal of the treatment that will be 
necessary, I may save your life, and there 
is a bare possibility that I might be able 
to save both your life and your limb.” 

This was before the days of general 
anesthetics, and the young man knew, or 
at least had reason to understand, the 
excruciating pain he would be compelled 
to endure to take the necessary treat- 
ment. He replied to the doctor that he 
felt he would and could stand the ordeal. 
His life and his limb were both saved, 
and out of his terrible experience came 
the great poem “Invictus.” 

Out of the night that covers me, 

Biack as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is pioodyt but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the year 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
Iam the master of my fate; 

Iam the captain of my soul. 





DEATH OF BISHOP CARROLL OF 
THE DIOCESE OF ALTOONA AND 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania and in many other 
parts of the Nation have been saddened 
by the death on Monday of the Most 
Reverend Howard J. Carroll, bishop of 
the Altoona-Johnstown Roman Catholic 
diocese. Bishop Carroll died of a stroke 
at Providence Hospital in Washington, 
D.C., where he had come earlier for 
treatment. 

A pontifical mass of requiem was held 
at St. Patrick’s Church in Washington 
last Tuesday. Bishop Carroll’s body will 
be returned to Altoona where a solemn 
pontifical requiem high mass will be 
offered next Monday in the Cathedral 
of the Blessed Sacrament. He will be 
buried in the cathedral crypt beside the 
remains of Bishops Garvey, McCourt, 
and Guilfoyle. 

Mr. President, while Bishop Carroll’s 
contributions to his church are beyond 
measure, two physical monuments stand 
to his great work. 

For 20 years he was associated with 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
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ence here in Washington—the first as 
assistant general secretary. His service 
from 1938 to 1958 was marked by great 
expansion and development of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

When he was named bishop in 1958, 
one of his great dreams was to complete 
the Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The cathedral had been started in 1924 
and work stopped in 1931. Through 
Bishop Carroll’s efforts the cathedral is 
today almost completed. 

Bishop Carroll was born in Pittsburgh 
August 5, 1902, and attended Holy Rosary 
Grade School, Duquesne University, and 
St. Vincent College. He was ordained 
April 2, 1927, at Fribourg, Switzerland. 

He was assistant pastor of Sacred 
Heart Church, East End, from 1928 to 
1938, and was professor of philosophy at 
Mount Mercy College for 8 years. 

In 1938 he was appointed to the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. In 
1945 he was named a papal chamberlain 
and a domestic prelate, with the title of 
monsignor. 

The late Pope Pius XII elevated him 
to the hierarchy in December 1957. He 
was consecrated a bishop on January 2, 
1958, and celebrated his first solemn 
pontifical high mass at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Pittsburgh, on January 6, 1958. 

Bishop Carroll was installed as head 
of the Altoona-Johnstown diocese on 
January 23, 1958, by Archbishop John 
Francis O’Hara of Philadelphia. The 
diocese has more than 150,000 communi- 
cants in Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Cen- 
ter, Clinton, Fulton, Huntingdon, and 
Somerset Counties. 

He was one of three sons given to the 
church by the late William J. and Mrs. 
B. Margaret Hogan Carroll of Pittsburgh. 

His brother, the Most Reverend Cole- 
man F. Carroll, former auxiliary bishop 
of Pittsburgh, is the first bishop of the 
newly created south Florida diocese. 

Another brother, Msgr. Walter S. 
Carroll, died on February 14, 1950, in 
Rome. He was assigned to the Papal 
secretariat of state in Vatican City. 





CONDUCT OF SENATORS 


RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 
PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
The Senator 


Mr. 

The 
KeaTING in the chair). 
from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, every 
man has his own code of conduct and 
his own code of ethics. Senators are 
human beings. Sometimes Senators 
seem to think they are endowed with 
supernatural qualities because they have 
been selected by great States to occupy 
seats in this body, and very often our 
constituents attribute powers to us 
which we do not have in government by 
virtue of our positions. 

No Senato- has a right to prescribe a 
code of ethics or conduct for any other 
Senator. What one Senator under his 
code might consider to be simply a nice, 
clever, little parliamentary trick another 
Senator might consider to be a repre- 
hensible act. 

Mr. President, on yesterday I had some 
remarks that I had wished to address to 
the Senate. I came to the Chamber to 
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find out whether there was a list at the 
desk. I was told there was. I asked to 
have my name placed on the list, and 
it was so placed. 

I came to the Chamber later and in- 
quired as to which Senator preceded me 
on the list; I was told that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KeEaTING], who now presides over the 
Senate, was the Senator whose name was 
before mine. I went to the distinguished 
Senator and asked him about how long 
he thought he would take in addressing 
the Senate. He stated his speech would 
be short. I therefore returned to my 
seat. 

Mr. President, I will say that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York has 
been one of the most able, active, vocal, 
and relentless adversaries I have en- 
countered over the past 6 weeks in the 
discussion of the bill which has been 
the pending business. Certainly, so far 
as our views on the proposed legislation 
are concerned, I was under no obligation 
to protect the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

It so happened that on yesterday the 
Senator who had the floor before the 
Senator from New York was recognized 
suggested the absence of a quorum, and, 
after some difficulty, a quorum was ob- 
tained. The occupant of the chair an- 
nounced that a quorum was present, and 
I arose and looked across the Chamber, 
observing that the Senator from New 
York was engrossed in talking to some 
other person. I did not, Mr. President, 
claim the floor. It would have been a 
very easy matter for me to have said, 
“Mr. President,” and to have taken the 
floor ahead of the distinguished Senator 
from New York. I somewhat violated 
the rules of the Senate by calling the 
Senator’s name across the Chamber in 
a rather loud voice, to attract his at- 
tention to the fact that no Senator had 
the floor and that a quorum was pres- 
ent. The Senator then obtained rec- 
ognition. 

Mr. President, at this juncture I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD as a part of this brief state- 
ment the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from New York, beginning at the 
bottom of the first column, page 6365 of 
the Recorp for yesterday in which he 
stated that he had not asked for the 
quorum. I should like to point out that 
the distinguished Senator was _ kind 
enough to say in the course of his re- 
marks, “I believe the Senator from Geor- 
gia is to follow me.” So it was well 
known that my name was next on the list. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. K=ATING. Mr. President, I do not wish 
to be placed in a false light. I wish my col- 
leagues to know that I did not ask for a live 
quorum. 

Mr. RusSELL. I must apologize to the Sen- 
ator from New York. I did not know he was 
addressing a statement to me. I am afraid 
I was conversing with the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. KEATING. No; I was merely explaining, 
for the benefit of my brethren, that I did not 
ask for a live quorum. However, I believe 
the Senator from Georgia is to follow me— 
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and I shall be brief—so that those who are 
now present may remain to hear my friend 
from Georgia. 

Mr. Russe... I appreciate the generosity of 
the distinguished Senator from New York. I 
am certain that the other 99 Members of the 
Senate could listen to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York with great profit, and in 
doing so, would improve their knowledge of 
the existing legislative situation generally 
and the state of the Union asa whole. I may 
say that the Senator from Georgia did not 
suggest the absence of a quorum either. 

Mr. KeaTInG. That is quite true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Although I would have been 
glad to suggest the absence of a quorum for 
the benefit of the distinguished Senator from 
New York, if that had been necessary. 

Mr. KeaTinc. I would do the same for the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia. I 
merely wished to set the record straight on 
that point. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I like- 
wise ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this juncture 
what transpired when the distinguished 
Senator from New York yielded the floor, 
as shown on page 6366, ending with the 
remarks of the Presiding Officer at the 
bottom of the last column on page 6366 
with the words “to the rule.” 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
may be printed in the ReEcorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart in the 
chair). The Senator from Oregon is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I wish to discuss 
for a few minutes—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry with the understanding that in 
yielding for that purpose he will not preju- 
dice his right to the floor? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; with the understanding 
that it will not result in causing me to lose 
my right to the floor; and I so request. 

The Presminc OFrricer. Is there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RusseELL. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Chair whether any lst is at the 
desk. 

The Presipinc Orricer. As the Chair be- 
lieves the Senator from Georgia knows, a list 
is at the desk; and the name of the Senator 
from Georgia is next on the list, after the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WituiAMs], who is not present at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did not know 
that it was possible for an absent Senator to 
direct the course of recognition by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Georgia is, of course, correct. 

fr. RusseLL. Then the Chair simply de- 
cided that he would not follow the list-——— 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry: 

The PrEsIDING OFrFicer. The Chair was 
wholly conscious that this situation would 
develop, and determined—and advised those 
here—that he would adhere to rule XIX, 
namely, to recognize the Senator whom the 
Chair heard first address the Chair. In good 
conscience, the Senator who is now in the 
chair adhered to that rule. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not know 
who selects the Senators who are to preside 
over the Senate, or just what courtesy they 
think might be paid to those who have gone 
through the ordinary ritual of the Senate 
and have placed their names on the list. 
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I do not like to quibble about these mat. 
ters; but it seems to me that it is highly 
extraordinary procedure to have a list, ang 
to have the list followed until a certain stave 
of the proceedings is reached, and then get 
in the chair a Senator who decides that he 
will not follow the list, but will revert to the 
rule. The Chair has that right; but I also 
think I have a right to cry out against such 
practice. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Let the Chair state 
that he only recently came into the chair, 
and is sure he was not called to the chair for 
the purpose of unfairly applying any rule. 

Within a very few minutes after the pres. 
ent occupant of the chair arrived in the 
chair, he became conscious that this dilemma 
would present itself. The Chair thinks the 
only protection the Chair has in such cir. 
cumstances—and let the Chair state that 
he has not sought this role—is, in his judg- 
ment, to recognize the Senator whom he first 
hears address the Chair, because the only 
rule, “when the heat is on,” is rule XIX, 
The Chair did his very best. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, several pages 
were sitting directly to the right of the chair, 
and it occurs to me that the Chair might 
have called one of them, and might have 
directed the page to tell the Senator from 
Georgia that, although his name appeared 
next on the list, the Chair was abandoning 
the list, and intended to revert now to rule 
XIX. If the Chair had done so, the cir. 
cumstances might not have been so extraore 
dinary. 

But as it is, I still feel that the procedure 
is highly irregular and improper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair respect- 
fully states that in such circumstances, ina 
situation just short of the intolerable, the 
only possible procedure is to adhere to the 
rule. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
I am not unduly sensitive, but I do say 
that this was a highly unusual procedure, 
As I stated yesterday, it was irregular 
and improper. If Senators can live with 
themselves and conduct this kind of 
parliamentary maneuvering, that is up 
to them and their consciences. I will 
bide my time and will endeavor at some 
later date to secure recognition in order 
to make the remarks that I desired to 
make yesterday when I was denied the 
floor by the very unusual parliamentary 
“horseplay” of a Senator moving to 
table his own amendment. 

Mr. HART subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] spoke in regard to the situation 
which existed in the Senate on yester- 
day at the time when I occupied the 
chair. 

I have examined the portion of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD which shows the 
remarks made at that time by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia, 
and also the remarks which I made at 
that time, when I occupied the chair, and 
also the remarks made by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]—all with re- 
spect to the propriety of my action at 
that time, when I was occupying the 
chair, in recognizing the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MorsE]. I believe that por- 
tion of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp fairly 
reflects—to the extent that printed 
words can do so—the situation which 
existed at that time. 

I rise only to make the point that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia, in his remarks earlier today, I think 
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characterized the action of the junior 
Senator from Michigan on yesterday as 
irregular and improper, and I think per- 
haps rhetorically wondered whether it 
was part of a nice parliamentary trick or 
a reprehensible act. 

I want simply to say that the dilemma 
that faced the junior Senator from 
Michigan as the Acting Presiding Of- 
ficer yesterday, though it occurs not fre- 
quently, nevertheless does occur on oc- 
casions here. 

The rule book provides precisely the 
method that is applicable with respect to 
the recognition of Senators seeking the 
floor. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
that paragraph 1 of rule XIX be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

RECOGNITION 
RULE XIX, PARAGRAPH 1 

When a Senator desires to speak, he shall 
rise and address the Presiding Officer, and 
shall not proceed until he is recognized, and 
the Presiding Officer shall recognize the Sena- 
tor who shall first address him. No Senator 
shall interrupt another Senator in debate 
without his consent, and to obtain such con- 
sent he shall first address the Presiding Of- 
ficer, and no Senator shall speak more than 
twice upon any one question in debate on 
the same day without leave of the Senate, 
which shall be determined without debate. 


Mr. HART. I realize that in the man- 
ual “Senate Procedure,” by our Parlia- 
mentarians, at page 271, there is com- 
ment with respect to the list of speakers. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in my remarks the section to which 
I have referred at page 271 of “Senate 
Procedure” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

List of speakers (see also “Recognition,” 
pp. 468-475) : While in practice the Presiding 
Officer, for convenience, frequently keeps a 
list of Senators desiring to speak at the desk, 
and recognizes them in the order in which 
they are so listed, the Senator who first 
addresses the Chair should be recognized 
upon a point of order being made, and the 
Chair on various occasions has held that the 
list at the desk gives way to the ruie for 
Tecognition. 


Mr. HART. I recall, although I was 
not present at the time, reading an ex- 
change that occurred only a few days 
ago in the Senate with respect to this 
very problem—whether we should fol- 
low the list, as the senior Senator from 
Georgia put i then, “Play the list game,” 
or follow the rule. At that time, I dis- 
cover how, the senior Senator from 
Georgia expressed himself with respect 
to the desirable method to follow, as ap- 
pears at page 5709 of the Recorp of 
March 16, 1960. 

7 ask unanimous consent that extracts 
of his statement, found at page 5709, 
be made a part of my remarks at this 
Point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
Were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Mr. Russet. I thank the Senator, and I 
should like to have that done, 
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I wish to say that it has always been a 
custom in the Senate of recognizing first— 
if several Senators are clamoring for recog- 
nition—the majority leader if he is one of 
those seeking recognition. Next, the mi- 
nority leader is entitled to recognition. 
And after that, all the remaining 98 Mem- 
bers of the Senate ought to stand on their 
feet and seek recognition, and be recognized 
in the order in which they address the Chair. 

Mr. KeaTING. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia yield to 
me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

& s s s ce 

Mr. RussELL. There is nothing junior in 
connection with recognition by the Chair on 
the basis of who first addresses the Chair. 
The first Senator who addresses the Chair is 
entitled to recognition. 


Mr. HART. Lastly, I should state, and 
I welcome the fact, that I was not pres- 
ent in the Chamber, much less the occu- 
pant of the chair, when the exchange 
that preceded the remarks by the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KeEatinc] 
occurred with the senior Senator from 
Georgia. ‘Those remarks, which he made 
a part of his observations earlier today, 
indicate clearly that the senior Senator 
from Georgia had every reason to an- 
ticipate that, under the list, he would 
next be recoenized. 

I repeat, I was not even aware of such 
colloquy. I was not present. I am not 
sure that the dilemma of the Presiding 
Officer would have been resolved in the 
circumstances, even had I been aware of 
it. 

I repeat, the dilemma results from the 
fact that, for the convenience of the 
Senate, we do have a list of speakers. I 
venture that 95 percent of the time it is 
easy and accommodating and does no 
harm to adhere to the list. It conven- 
iences all of us. 

There are occasions, and the desirable 
situation is not to be in the chair when 
they occur, when application of the list 
leaves one decfcnseless when the ques- 
tion is raised, “What is the rule?” I 
deeply regret that the circumstance and 
the situation developed. I assure the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
that I would avoid doing it to anyone, 
but most especially with respect to him. 
I would not have intentionally sought to 
do violence either to the practice or to 
the rule. 

I would hope that my brief observa- 
tions might be printed in the ReEcorp at 
the point following the remarks of the 
senior Senator from Georgia. 

Again, I hope that this situation will 
not face another occupant of the chair, 
but until—if there are rules to be applied 
that are not in the book—we establish 
those ground rules, inevitably it will 
occur; and in behalf of the Senator who 
is in the chair at the time, I bespeak the 
study and attention of the Senate to see 
if there is not some way this difficulty 
may be avoided. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Georgia yield so that the 
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Senate may receive a message from the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for that pur- 
pose, Mr. President. 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 8601) to 
enforce constitutional rights, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the bill be read the first 
time. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 


‘Senator from Georgia has the floor. 


Does the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
for that purpose and for that purpose 
alone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the bill 
(H.R. 8601), which will be read the first 
time. 

The legislative clerk read the bill (H R. 
8601) to enforce constitutional rights, 
and for other purposes, by its title. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be read the second time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is objection, 
Mr. President. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will now go over until the next legislative 
day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
retaining the floor, in order to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I am glad to 
yield the floor and to yield that preroga- 
tive to the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KeaTING in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


Mr. Presi- 





ADJOURNMENT TO 1:35 O’CLOCK 
P.M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate adjourn 
for 3 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
1 o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned until 1:35 o’clock p.m., of 
the same day. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1960 


The Senate met at 1:35 o’clock p.m., 
pursuant to adjournment and was called 
to order by Mr. KEATING. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Prayer 
will be offered by our distinguished col- 
league the senior Senator from Utah 
LMr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we come be- 
fore Thee again, after this brief pause, 
to resume our work and to carry out the 
responsibilities that have been given to 
us. 

We pray that the blessings which were 
asked to be bestowed upon this body 
earlier today may continue during the 
remainder of the session, and that we 
may have Thy spirit with us to help us 
to face our decisions and to work with 
a singleness of purpose for the good of 
our beloved land. 

We ask these blessings in the name of 
Thy Son, Jesus Christ. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1960. 
To the SENATE: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, a Sen- 
ator from the State of New York, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
CarRL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KEATING thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of the 
calendar day of Thursday, March 24 
(egislative day of Wednesday, March 
23), 1960, was dispensed with. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate House bill 8601, for a second 
reading. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
House bill 8601 for a second reading. 

The bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce con- 
stitutional rights and for other purposes 
was read the second time. 

Mr. JCHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the bill (H.R. 8601) 
to enforce constitutional rights, and for 
other purposes, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with instruc- 
tions to report it back to the Senate 
not later than Tuesday, March 29, 1960, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 

he yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move as a substitute for the motion of 
the majority leader that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Without instructions? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Without instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To make sure that 
the Senate understands what the two 
motions are, as I understand, the mo- 
tion of the distinguished majority lead- 
er is to refer the bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with instructions to 
report it back not later than Tuesday, 
March 29, 1960. As I understand the 
substitute motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi, the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, it is 
to refer the bill to the Commiitee on the 
Judiciary without any instructions what- 
soever, so no time limit would be in- 
volved, as to when the bill might be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is the motion of the 
Senator from Mississippi in order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Parliamentarian informs the 
Chair that the motion of the Senator 
from Mississippi is in order. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
shows the rush. We should follow nor- 
mal parliamentary procedure. The 
Committee on the Judiciary should not 
be placed in shackles in the considera- 
tion of the bill as the motion of the ma- 
jority leader would place it. 

I have noticed in the press—and I 
think it is true—that the very heart of 
the bill is the voting referee provision. 
That provision has never been consid- 
ered by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. It was considered by the 
House committee, on the basis of a 
“Ivnch” provision. There was a legisla- 
tive lynching. 

Weeks after the House bill had been 
reported, and was before the Rules 
Committee, the referee provision was 
brought up. There were two hearings, 
in which Judge Walsh, Deputy Attorney 
General, appeared. 

The other witness was the Honorable 
Charles Bloch, who happened to be in 
town. He just happened to be here on 
other business. He went before the 
committee and testified. This was the 
only semblance of a hearing before the 
House committee on this very important 
problem that we are told by the press— 
and I agree—is the heart of this bill. 

There have been no hearings on the 
referee plan before the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the Senate. We have 
been in session in the Senate on the bill 
for over 5 weeks, and we have only dis- 
posed of a few amendments. I say tnat 
3 or 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 days are wholly in- 
adequate for the proper consideration 
of the House bill. Statements have 
been made that the Committee on the 
Judiciary—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. How long a time 
did the House have the bill under debate 
before passage? How many days? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Why, it has been 
about 2 weeks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that is 
substantially correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The referee provj- 
sion was legislated on the floor of the 
House. It was not reported out of Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yet we are now 
being asked, under the original motion, 
to approve a motion which would direct 
the Committee on the Judiciary to act in 
5 days, and that includes Saturday and 
Sunday. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We would ask the 
committee to act in 5 days without ade. 
quate study. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. The Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the Senate has 
been accused of sitting on bills and fili- 
bustering. What are the facts? 

This civil rights bill was made the 
pending business in the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the third day of last 
August, according to the Recorp. There 
were four meetings of the committee. 
On the 21st day of August the proponents 
of civil rights legislation picked up their 
marbles and ran home. What were we 
faced with? We were considering 
amendments. 

There had been introduced in the 
Senate 17 civil rights bills, which were 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights. To 
the bill reported by the subcommittee to 
the full committee seven amendments 
were offered. One, an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, with 12 
titles, which embraced the whole field of 
civil rights, was offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. The 
Senator from New York offered an 
amendment to that. I say that this isa 
legislative lynching, because the Judici- 
ary Committee has not had adequate time 
in which to consider or to go into these 
complicated amendments and substitute. 

In committee, the bill was displaced on 
the 21st day of August, when we had 
partly begun to consider the proposed 
amendments. The information went out 
in the newspapers all over the country 
that we were engaged in a filibuster. 

Let us take the situation in the Sen- 
ate. Let us see how the Senate works. 
The Senator from Tllinois offered a sub- 
stitute amendment for H.R. 8315, con- 
sisting of seven sections. To date 70 
amendments have been offered to the 
Dirksen substitute and after 5 weeks of 
consideration we have disposed of only 
two of the seven provisions of this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. If we are going to 
act in good faith as a legislative com- 
mittee, we must also consider what is 
pending in the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

Mr. EASTLAND. The bill H.R. 8315, 
and the amendments proposed thereto 
weigh a pound and a half. As I have 
said, “You cannot count them. You 
have to weigh them.” {Laughter.1 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It might be well for the Senator to state 
who has been submitting the amend- 
ments. It has not been the group which 
is opposed to so-called civil rights leg- 
islation. They have been submitted by 
Senators who are advocating civil rights. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. What 
did we face in the Committee on the 
Judiciary? The Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee held extensive hearings. 
They brought in an innocuous bill con- 
sisting of two parts, one extending the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission— 
and that was extended last year—and 
the second requiring preservation of 
voting rights. That is all that was in 
the bill the subcommittee reported to 
the full committee. Only those two pro- 
posals were contained in that bill. One 
of them is law. 

What was the reason why they did 
that? As I read the papers—no member 
of the committee told me—it was to 
amend the bill in the full committee, 
and, while we were discussing the pro- 
posed amendments, they took up their 
marbles and ran away home. 

There is no reason why the Judiciary 
Committee should be shackled with a 
time limitation placed on hearings. If 
we are going to legislate in an orderly 
manner, we must not be shackled. The 
heart of the bill, the voting referee pro- 
vision, has not even been considered by 
the Judiciary Committee. Registrar 
proposals were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration and 
testimony was taken before that com- 
mittee on them and the voting referee 
plan. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
nincs] is the chairman of that commit- 
tee. The committee has not yet re- 
ported one of these preposals to the 
Senate. Nevertheless, we are now being 
asked to go into this complicated ques- 
tion in a period of 5 days. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator vield 
for several questions? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if it is not his understanding 
that the House bill represents the first 
bill ever passed which attempts to confer 
upon the Federal Government the right 
to register voters for State, county, and 
municipal elections. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The hearings were held after H.R. 
8601 had been reported by the commit- 
tee. The committee had before it the 
Deputy Attorney General. Then they 
caught a distinguished lawyer in town, 
who was here on other business, and 
they brought him up before the commit- 
tee, and he testified. I do not believe 
anyone will say that there were the cus- 
tomary kind of hearings before the 
House committce. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator whether it is not his under- 
Standing that the House bill is directed 
Solely to the enforcement of the 15th 
amendment; that is, it is directed toward 
the enforcement of the 15th amendment, 
that no State shall deny or abridge the 
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right of a citizen to vote on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Mississippi if the Federal courts 
have not held in case after case that 
under the 15th amendment and under 
the 14th amendment Congress only has 
power to enact legislation which is ap- 
propriate to enforce a prohibition, as 
Gistinguished from an affirmative course 
of action. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. The 
point the Senator is making is that we 
must have full hearings in the Judiciary 
Committee, unshackled by a provision 
limiting the consideration to a few days. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is the point I am 
trying to make by my question. Does 
the Senator frcm Mississippi not agree 
with me in the view that the voting 
rights provision of the House bill pre- 
sents a very serious question of both 
constitutional law and of policy, which 
merits deliberate consideration? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. The 
distinguished Senator from North Car- 
Olina is one of the ablest lawyers in the 
United States. He is a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. He is one 
of its prominent members. Would the 
Gistinguished Senator from North Car- 
Olina say that a filibuster had been in 
progress in that commiitee, or were we 
discussing amendments in their normal 
course? 

Mr. ERVIN. I acree with the obser- 
vations of the Senator from Mississippi. 
At the time we ceased to act, we had 
before us a substitute offered by the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HeEennines], which, ac- 
cording to my best recollection, was at 
least 45 pages long, had hundreds and 
hundreds of sentences in it, each one of 
those senteiices including within its pur- 
view at least one case of incurable men- 
tal indizestion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
An amendment was pending which was 
offered by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Keatine]. 
What could the committee do, after 
four meetings, with S. 2391 and the 
numerous amendments thereto before it? 
The proponents of the legislation picked 
up their marbles and ran home. They 
did not want to discuss the matter any 
more. They said they were going to the 
floor to bypass the committee. 

Mr. President, I do not know of any 
reason why this bill, H.R. 8501, should 
not be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary in its regular course. I do 
not see why any conditions should be 
placed on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary which are not placed on every 
other committee in the Senate. It is 
said that the chairman of the committee 
and other Senators oppose the bills. 
That is true. But the same thing hap- 
pens time and time again, year in and 
year out, in the Senate of the United 
States. This bill should be considered 
in its normal course by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I think the substitute 
motion should be adopted. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi if under the 
Senate rules the Senate could not recall 
the bill by discharging the committee by 
a majority vote, if the Senate felt that 
the committee was not acting as 
promptly as it should? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course. In that 
connection, a motion was made to dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary 
from the consideration of this bill. 
That moticn got only four votes in this 
body. In the light of that vote by the 
other Members of the Senate, I now ask 
why shackles should be placed on one of 
the great committees of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a minute. It seems to me that 
if we should, as a matter of Senate pro- 
cedure, make a bow to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I shall not oppose it; but 
I think the Senate ought to be realistic 
ebout what we are engaging in. I think 
we have a choice in taking a position 
which lawyers always take when they 
are arguing any matter of this kind. 
Assuming what the other party says is 
correct, which I challenge and do not be- 
lieve is correct, that “legislative lynch- 
ing,” or “lynching of the legislative proc- 

ss,” is what is involved here, I think we 
have a choice as to whether we want to 
lynch the legislation. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
never reported a Civil rights bill. What- 
ever may be the individual dynamics in- 
volved, it is a fact that nobody expects 
that they will report such a bill. Cer- 
tainly unless instructions of this nature 
are imposed on them, we have every rea- 
son to expect that tradition and history 
will repeat itself. 

I myself would not feel justified in 
voting for any motion which would re- 
fer this bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; but in view of the great tradi- 
tion of the Senate honoring its commit- 
tees, and in view of the fact that I 
believe many Senators will feel that in 
deference to this tradition this action 
cught to be taken, certainly there ought 
to be a minimum time, a time which is 
reasonable and decent under the cir- 
cumstances. 

I hope and pray that the Committee 
on the Judiciary will report a bill which 
we can support, but I have very little 
optimism that it will. Nevertheless, I 
believe the motion of the majority lead- 
er is probably the most efficacious and 
direct course, and should be adopted in 
order to get definitive legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no reason for any extended 
debate on this purely procedural mat- 
ter. I think every Member of the Sen- 
ate is fully aware of what is at stake. 
I doubt that the vote of any Senator is 
likely to be changed by any extended dis- 
cussion. Speaking for myself, Iam ready 
to vote and let the majority of the Sen- 
ate work its will. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I was 
not in the Chamber when this matter was 
raised. What is the parliamentary 
situation? 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Texas has of- 
fered a motion to refer H.R. 8601 to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with in- 
structions—— 

Mr, CARROLL. Mr. President, may 
we have order? I cannot hear the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. The 
Chair will endeavor to state the ques- 
tion. The Senator from Texas has of- 
fered a motion to refer H.R. 8601 to the 
Committee on the Judiciary with in- 
structions to report it to the Senate on 
Tuesday next. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLanp] has offered a 
substitute motion merely to refer the 
bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered on 
both motions. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
majority leader. If the bill should be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, what would be the situation with 
respect to selection of conferees if the 
bill is passed by the Senate with 
changes? As I understand, the Senate 
as a whole can govern that matter, but 
what would be the normal procedure? 
If the bill were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, would the conferees 
not come from that committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that 
matter would be determined by the ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand, but 
normally would they not come from the 
membership of the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. I think 
that normally the conferees would come 
from the committee which had the 
primary interest in the bill, and the 
Committee on the Judiciary has, and al- 
ways has had, primary interest in this 
subject. But, regardless of which com- 
mittee has the primary interest, the con- 
ferees will be selected by a majority of 
the Senate. : 

Mr. CARROLL. May I ask for a fur- 
ther explanation? Let us assume that, 
as in 1957, the Senate bypasses the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. How would the 
conferees be selected then? Who would 
make the selection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The selec- 
tion would be made by the same method. 
If it were desired that the conferees 
would come from the committee which 
had the primary interest, that would 
be the Committee on the Judiciary. If 
it were desired to have the majority of 
the Membership, of the Senate, as the 
rule provides, select the conferees, the 
majority of the Senate would determine 
who the conferees would be, as has been 
the case several times in the past. 

Mr. CARROLL. How would the 
names be presented to the Senate? 
Would the majority leader present the 
names, or would they be presented by 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that 
normally the chairman of the commit- 
tee would present the names, and each 
individual Senator could strike from that 
list of names and suggest the names of 
substitutes, as he saw fit. That has 
been done in some instances. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Is there some reason 
why we should now adopt a policy of 
referring a bill to a committee for 2 or 
3 days, rather than by bypassing the 
committee, as was done in 1957? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. I 
think it was bad procedure then, and I 
think it is bad procedure now. I think 
we ought to give the committee a chance 
to vote on any amendment on which it 
desires to vote. I think a reasonable 
period of time should be provided—3, 
4, or 5 days—in which to permit the 
offering of amendments by both sides, 
and to discuss the House bill and make 
any additions or deletions the majority 
of the committee might desire to recom- 
mend to the Senate, and then to report 
the bill to the Senate for consideration 
on next Wednesday. 

I have no doubt that the Senate will 
very thoroughly consider the bill be- 
ginning next Wednesday, if the motion 
of the Senator from Texas should pre- 
vail. Any amendment would be in or- 
der, and we would then be in the sit- 
uation of having given the Committee 
on the Judiciary an opportunity to make 
any recommendations it wished to make, 
to offer any amendments it desired to 
offer, to hold any hearings it desired to 
hold, and to file any report it desired 
to write. But the Senate would be pro- 
tected from having the bill buried for 
the rest of the session. 

I believe that if the motion of the 
Senator from Texas shell be agreed to, 
the orderly procedure will be for the 
bill to be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. That committee can then 
take such action as in its wisdom is 
dictated, and next Wednesday the Sen- 
ate can proceed to work its will by ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr. CARROLL. Under the majority 
leader’s motion, will the bill come up 
automatically? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It certain- 
ly will; yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. 
from Texas. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield, in order that 
I may propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York will 
State it. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not report pursuant to the 
resolution, what would be the parlia- 
mentary situation when the specified 
date for the committee to report ex- 
pired? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the committee were to fail to 
comply with the instruction of the Sen- 
ate, the Senate would have to take fur- 
ther action, to get the bill from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senate would then 
have to discharge the committee from 
the further consideration of the bill, 
would it? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is the only method known 
to the Chair for forcing a committee to 
act. 


I thank the Senator 
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The Chair is of the further opinion 
that there is no precedent for the fai]. 
ure of a committee to comply with a di- 
rect instruction by the Senate. But it 
is not the opinion of the Chair that 
the committee would fail to comply or 
would refuse to comply with such an 
instruction or direction. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York wil] 
state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do all the precedents 
show thet the committees do comply 
with such instructions by the Senate? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will advise that the Par. 
liamentarian has not found any case in 
which a committee has failed or has re- 
fused to comply with a mandatory in- 
struction by the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi |Mr. EAastTLanp]. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from Minnesota {[Mr. Hum- 
PHREY and Mr. McCartruy! and the Sen- 
ator from Utah |Mr. Moss! are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut |Mr. Dopp] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming |Mr. O’MaAHOoNEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that. if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senators from Minne- 
sota |[Mr. HumpHrey and Mr. McCar- 
THY |, the Senator from Utah [| Mr. Moss}, 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 

‘MAHONEY! would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana | Mr. CapEHarT] is 
absent by leave of the Senate and if pres- 
ent and voting would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. 
CurtTis!, and the Senator from Arizona 
|Mr. GOLDWATER! are necessarily ab- 
sent, and, if present and voting, each 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 72, as follows: 


| No. 133] 

YEAS-—19 
Byrd, Va. Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Eastiand Jordan Siennis 
Ellender Long, La. Talmadge 
Ervin McClellan Thurmond 
Fulbright Robertson Young, N. Dak. 
Hill Russell 
Holland Smathers 

NAYS—72 
Aiken Case, S. Dak, Hart 
Allott Chavez Hartke 
Anderson Church Hayden 
Bartlett Clark Hennings 
Beall Cooper Hickenlooper 
Bennett Cotton Hruska 
Bible Dirksen Jackson 
Bridg2s Douglas Javits 
Brunsdale Dworshak Johnson, Tex. 
Bush Engle Keating 
Butler Fong Kefauver 
Byrd, W. Va. Frear Kennedy 
Cannon Gore Kerr 
Carlson Green Kuchel 
Carroll Gruening Lausche 
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Long, Hawaii Morton Schoeppel 
Lusk Mundt Scott 
McGee Murray Smith 
McNamara Muskie Symington 
Magnuson Pastore Wiley 
Mansfield Prouty Williams, Del. 
Martin Proxmire Williams, N. J. 
Monroney Randolph Yarborcugh 
Morse Saitonstall Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING-—-9 

art Dodd McCarthy 
— J. Goldwater Moss 
Curtis Humphrey O'Mahoney 


So Mr. EASTLAND’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi was 
rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
lay that motion on the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pyro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois to reconsider. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending question before the 
Senate is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to refer the bill 
to the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with instructions to report the 
same back on Tuesday next. 

The Senator from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a very brief statement with 
respect to the vote I shall cast on the 
motion of the Senator from Texas. 

One who holds the views that I hold 
with respect to this misnamed legisla- 
tion can find very little to enthuse about 
in the prospect which lies before us with 
respect to this motion. It really involves, 
so far as my views are concerned, the old 
saw of swapping the devil for the witch. 
We dispose of one bill which we have 
been considering for several weeks, but by 
returning it to the calendar we will pro- 
vide a vehicle for another to come from 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. President, I have seen this kind 
of motion made a number of times. 
Other bills have been sent to committee 
with instructions. Committees are the 
servants of the Senate, and I do not be- 
lieve any committee has ever refused to 
abide by the instructions of the whole 
Senate. 

_Mr. President, I shall vote for the mo- 
tion for one reason. I shall do so be- 
cause it recognizes the integrity of the 
committee system of the Senate. I shall 
do it in the hope—though the hope may 
be faint—that as the Committee on the 
Judiciary scrutinizes the bill it will re- 
veal and remove some of its multitudi- 
nous defects. That is the proper func- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. President, sending this bill to com- 
mitte does not deny me any rights. Be- 
Cause it does recognize the integrity of 
the committee system, because it does 
recognize the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, which was bypassed on another occa- 
Sion when such proposed legislation was 
pending, I shall vote for the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. even though I 
do not like the limiting instructions. 


I move to 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the able and distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. The motion has the vir- 
tue of recognizing that the Senate should 
function through committees. I rejoice 
in that fact. 

I do not like the fact that this is also 
a coercive course which says, ‘““You have 
to do something right now, even though 
you may think it requires more adequate 
time for consideration.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Although the Senator 
from Georgia and I were not on the same 
parliamentary side on another issue 
earlier today, I should like to point out 
that he and I did stand together in 1957 
when I made a similar motion to send 
a House civil rights bill to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, at that time for 7 
days. I said then, and I repeat now, in 
my judgment that is the orderly proced- 
ure which ought to be followed in the 
Senate. 

I will say, goodnaturedly, I felt on 
February 15 we should have followed 
the same course of action, and I think 
we would have saved a great deal of time 
if we had. On that occasion, I made the 
motion, which lost, that the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary should be dis- 
charged as of February 25 of civil rights 
legislation if it did not file a report be- 
fore then. 

I am glad to be able to vote for this 
motion this afternoon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas to 
refer the bill (H.R. 8601), to enforce 
constitutional rights and for other pur- 
poses, to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with instructions to report back on Tues- 
day next. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will cail 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartHy]!, and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] are absent on Official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut |[Mr. Dopp] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumMpHrREy], the Senator 
from Minnesota LMr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'’MAHONEY] would each vote “yea.”’ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, and if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis!, and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Go,_pwatTER] are necessarily absent, 
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and, if present and voting, each would 
vote “‘yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 86, 


nays 5, as follows: 


[No. 134] 

YEAS—86 
Aiken Gore Martin 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Gruening Morse 
Bartlett Hart Morton 
Beall Hartke Mundt 
Bennett Hayden Murray 
Bible Hennings Muskie 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pastore 
Brunsdale Hill Prouty 
Bush Holland Proxmire 
Butler Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Robertson 
Cannon Javits Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Jordan Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Keating Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Douglas Long, La. Wiley 
Dworshak Lusk Williams, Del. 
Engle McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McGee Yarborough 
Fong McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Frear Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Mansfield 

NAYS—5 
Byrd, Va. Ellender Talmadge 
Eastland Johnston, S.C. 

NOT VOTING—9 

Capehart Dodd McCarthy 
Case, N.J. Goldwater Moss 
Curtis Humphrey O'Mahoney 


So the motion of Mr. Jounson of 
Texas was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion of the Senator from Texas was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to be 
absent from the sessions of the Senate 
from 12 o’clock tomorrow until 12 o’clock 
on Wednesday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN MAT- 
TERS BY COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 1129, 
Senate Resolution 243. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLerRK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 243) authorizing the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to in- 
vestigate certain matters within its jur- 
isdiction. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment; and was sub- 
sequently reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration with an 
additional amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce was, 
on page 3, line 5, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to insert “291,595”. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration was, on page 
3, after line 7, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Src. 5. S. Res. 27, agreed to March 5, 1959, 
authorizing the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to investigate certain 
matters within its jurisdiction, is amended 
on page 8, line 4, by striking out “$225,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$228,000”. 


So as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
dictions specified by rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi- 
gate, and make a complete study of any and 
all matters pertaining to— 

(1) interstate commerce generally; 

(2) foreign commerce generally; 

(3) maritime matters; 

(4) interoceanic canals; 

(5) transportation policy; 

(6) domestic surface transportation, in- 
cluding pipelines; 

(7) communications; 

(8) Federal power matters; 

(9) civil aeronautics; and 

(10) fisheries and wildlife. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1960, to 
January 31, 1961, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clericai, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $1,200 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1961. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $291,- 
595, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 5. S. Res. 27, agreed to March 5, 1959, 
authorizing the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to investigate certain 
tatters within its jurisdiction, is amended 
on page 3, line 4, by striking out “$225,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$228,000”’. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is the usual resolution to authorize the 
expenditure of money for the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The details of the budget were placed 
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before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, which committee has made 
a@ report. I ask unanimous consent to 
have certain excerpts from the report 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to whom was referred the resolution 
(S. Res. 243) authorizing the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to investi- 
gate certain matters within its jurisdiction, 
and providing additional funds therefor, hav- 
ing considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with an additional amendment, and 
recommend that the resolution as amended 
be agreed to by the Senate. 

This resolution, as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
would authorize the expenditure of $291,595 
by that committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, from February 1, 19€0, 
through January 31, 1961, to make a com- 
plese study of any and all matters pertain- 
ing to— 

(1) Interstate commerce generally; 

(2) Foreign commerce generally; 

(3) Maritime matters; 

(4) Interoceanic canals; 

(5) Transportation policy; 

(6) Domestic surface transportation, in- 
cluding pipelines; 

(7) Communications; 

(8) Federal power matters; 

(9) Civil aeronauties; and 

(10) Fisheries and wildlife. 

The additional amendment, reported by 
the Committee on Rules and Administration 
(sec. 5 added on p. 3), would authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to expend not to exceed $3,000 for the 
same purposes and in addition to the $225,- 
000 authorized by Senate Rerolution 27, 
agreed to March 5, 1959. The necessity for 
this amendment is explained in a letter to 
Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, JR., chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, from Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which letter is as 
follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
February 16, 1960. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Committce on Rules and Admin- 
istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CHAIRMAN HENNINGS: Due to unfore- 
seen circumstances it now appears that our 
expenditures under Senate Resolution 27 
will exceed the authorized amount. 

We would appreciate it, therefore, if you 
would amend Senate Resolution 243, now 
pending in your committee, to meet this sit- 
uation. 

We estimate now that less than $500 will 
be needed. However, inasmuch as some of 
our members and staff were traveling during 
January in connection with our foreign 
commerce study, and their expense accounts 
have not been submitted, I would suggest 
that the limit of expenditures under Senate 
Resolution 27 be increased by $3,000 to meet 
all contingencies. 

A suggested draft of an amendment to 
Senate Resolution 243 is attached for your 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
WarrEN G. MAGNUSON, Chairman. 

The purposes of the resolution are more 
fully stated in a letter to Senator THomas 
C. HENNINGS, Jr., chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, from Senator 
WarrEN G. MaGNuson, Chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
which letter (with accompanying budget) + 
as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
January 25, 1960, 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGs, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration, U.S, Senate, Washington, Dc. 

Dear CHAIRMAN HENNINGS: Senate Resolu- 
tion 243 is now before your committee for 
consideration and action. This resolution 
would authorize the Committee on Inter. 
state and Foreign Commerce to expend not 
more than $291,595 between February 1, 1960, 
and January 31, 1961, upon studies and in- 
vestigations of any and all matters within its 
jurisdiction. Under Senate Resolution 27 
86th Congress, Ist session, this committee 
was granted $225,000, the same amount that 
was authorized for the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress (S. Res. 224, 85th Cong.). The in- 
crease Of $66,595 is necessitated by our for. 
eign commerce study, described later in this 
communication. During the first session of 
this Congress, the committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce approved 71 of the 
241 bills submitted to it, and the Senate 
passed 66 of them. Of these measures, 33 
were signed into law by the President. The 
others, with the exception of one measure 
which is in conference, are pending in the 
House. 

During 1959, the committee held 113 days 
of open hearings and 34 executive meetings; 
19 major and 759 routine nominations con- 
sidered and reported. 

The Committee on Interstate and Forelen 
Commerce, in accordance with section 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act, has the 
responsibility of exercising “continuous 
watchfulness of the execution by the admin- 
istrative agencies concerned of any laws, the 
subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of such committee.”” This committee 
has legislative jurisdiction over a greater 
number of quasi-judicial agencies than has 
any other committee; in fact, s'x of these 
arms of Congress come under the jurisdiction 
of the committee. They are: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Civil Acronautics Board, 
the Federal Power Commission, and the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board. 

In addition to these quasi-judicial boards 
and commissions, our responsibility to legis- 
latively oversee certain of the agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government is a 
major one. Practically all of the activities 
of the Department of Commerce, for ex- 
ample, are within the jurisdiction of this 
committee. To a lesser degree, this commit- 
tee finds within its jurisdiction matters 
which are the concern of the State, Treasury, 
Defense, Agriculture, and Interior Depart- 
ments, and the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

With respect to the foregoing, some ex- 
amples of such jurisdiction would be in- 
ternational air agreements, the Coast Guard, 
Military Air Transport Service, Military Sea 
Transport Service, transportation of farm 
commodities, fisheries, and transportation of 
Government freight. The committee also 
shares with the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices jurisdiction over the Panama Canal. 

I am listing below a brief summary of a%- 
ticipated activities of the committee: 

MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

Enactment of permanent legislation to au- 
thorize the use of dual-rate contract systems 
or other exclusive patronage arrangements 
by common carriers in conferences, approved 
under section 15 of the Shipping Act, 1916, is 
of highest priority to U.S. vessel operators in 
the foreign trades. Current temporary au- 
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thority for continuing such existing approved 
contracts (Public Law 626, 85th Cong.) will 
expire on June 30. 

Extended hearings and & prompt and 
thorough study of this highly complex and 
controversial matter is deemed essential in 
the interests of the shipping conferences 
and particularly of their member lines under 
US. registry. 

Attention must be given likewise to sev- 
eral phases of cargo preference legislation 
(Public Law, 664, 83d Cong.), including the 
GAO ruling (temporarily in abeyance) re- 
garding interpretation of section 901(b) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as to com- 
putation of 50-percent allocation of Govern- 
ment aid and financed cargoes “separately 
for dry bulk carriers, dry cargo liners, and 
tankers.” 

Attention must be given also to the prob- 
lems of the ocean bulk carriers, inasmuch as 
bulk cargoes—grains, ores, coal, and petro- 
leum—now constitute two-thirds to three- 
fourths of our country’s total export and 
import trade. 

Only cargo preference has made it possible 
to maintain a minimum ficet of old, uneco- 
nomic bulk vessels. And oil import restric- 
tions have hit the independent tanker in- 
dustry hard. Owners of both types of vessels 
are asking assistance of one kind or another 
from Congress. Without an adequate U.S- 
flag tramp fleet, our steel and aluminum 
industries could suffer drastically in emer- 
gency. Suez pointed up dramatically the 
need for an adequate tanker fleet. 

Coastal and intercoastal shipping must be 
given consideration also, if the pitifully small 
present fleets are to be preserved and 
strengthened. Recent Interstate Commerce 
Commission and court refusals to stop rail- 
road cuts aimed at competing coastal and 
intercoastal shipping suggest the need for 
consideration of legislation to protect these 
vital links in our country’s water transport 
system. 

Requiring committee attention likewise are 
a number of urgent pieces of legislation car- 
ried over from the last session—for all of 
which hearings will be required. Among 
the more important of these questions are: 

Proposed removal of the statutory 50-per- 
cent limitation on vessel construction diiffer- 
ential payments. 

Legislation to require use of licensed 
pilots on all vessels navigating U.S. waters 
of the Great Lakes. 

Licensing of independent ocean freight 
forwarders. 

Tightening of present legislation regarding 
subsidized vessel operators. 

Proposed authorization for exchange by 
vessel operators of older vessels for more 
useful types from the reserve ficet. 

Provision of authority for construction of 
icebreakers for use by the Coast Guard in 
arctic waters and Great Lakes Seaway and 
study of feasibility of atomic propulsion for 
such vessels. 

The committee, aware of advances in ocea- 
nography being made by foreign govern- 
ments, during the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress actively explored the need for an 
expanded and coordinated U.S. program of 
marine research. We believe that the United 
States is lagging in this scientific field, due 
in part to absence of a national policy, in 
part to lack of coordination of efforts, activi- 
ties, and data by Federal agencies engaged in 
marine research, biology, and surveys, or in 
Providing facilities for such undertakings. 

In the Department of Commerce, the US. 
Weather Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Maritime Commission are engaged to 
Some degree in scientific studies of techno- 
logical marine programs, while the National 
Bureau of Standards has perfected instru- 
ments to assist them, 
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In the Department of the Interior, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the U.S. 
Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines have 
direct interests in the resources of the 
oceans. 

The Office of Education of the Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare Department has, or 
should have, concern for the training of 
marine scientists. 

The Department of the Navy is vitally con- 
cerned with the problems presented by un- 
dersea operation and protection against 
enemy submarines in the event of emer- 
gency, and for that reason has been the 
major support for basic oceanographic re- 
search projects in many private institutions. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has an im- 
portant role in the design and operation of 
nuclear-powered ships, in nuclear tests in 
the marine environment, in ascertaining the 
effects of fallout on marine life, and in de- 
termining the feasibility or risk of disposal 
of atomic wastes. 

The National Science Foundation is di- 
rected under the Foundation Act of 1950 to 
develop and encourage the pursuit of a na- 
tional policy for the promotion of basic re- 
search and education in the sciences, to 
initiate and support such research, to evalu- 
ate the research programs undertaken by 
Federal agencies, and to correlate its pro- 
grams with those undertaken by public and 
private research groups. 

On June 22, 1959, Senate Resolution 136, 
recommerding long-range intensification of 
marine research, coordination of agency pro- 
grams and cooperation with foreign nations 
in such research on a reciprocal basis sub- 
ject to approval by the President, was intro- 
duced and referred to this committee. The 
resolution was reported unanimously and, 
on July 15, was agreed to by the Senate. 

On September 11, 1959, S. 2692, cited as 
the “Marine Sciences and Research Act of 
1959,” to effectuate through legislation the 
objectives of the aforementioned resolution, 
was introduced. 

This bill, which has attracted wide in- 
terest among, and much more correspond- 
ence from scientists, educators, maritime 
interests, and industrialists in all parts of 
the country, is now pending before the com- 
mittee. Continued contact is being main- 
tained by the committee with oceanographi 
scientists and scientific groups, Federal, 
State, and private, so that when hearings are 
held on S. 2692 the committee will have the 
broadest possible scientific wisdom and 
opinion on which to evaluate the several 
sections and provisions of the bill. 

In Geneva, on March 17, 1960, the Law of 
the Sea Conference will meet to decide on 
two conventions: (1) The extent of the terri- 
torial sea, and (2) the extent of the zone 
contiguous to the territorial sea reserved for 
the exclusive fishing rights of the coastal 
nation concerned. These decisions could 
have very serious consequences to our mer- 
chant marine and fisheries. 

With respect to fisheries and wildlife, we 
will consider legislation on research and 
studies on insecticides, the establishment of 
an arctic wildlife range, the Bristol Bay 
salmon fisheries, bounties on fish predators, 
fish passage facilities over river dams, and 
many and varied problems pertaining to 
game fish, commercial fisheries, and wild 
fowl and wild animal life. 

Certain segments of our fishing industry 
are in a depressed condition and this com- 
mittee has under consideration legislation 
providing a program of assistance to correct 
existing inequities in vessel construction 
and to enable them to regain a favorable 
economic status. 

During the last year we have seen an alien 
fishing fleet move into waters adjacent to 
Alaska. We have under consideration legis- 
lation to improve and modernize our fishing 
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industry in order to meet our foreign com- 
petition. We must not lose our fishing re- 
sources to other nations. 

Sport fishing and hunting are rapidly 
growing in popularity and it is apparent that 
they will continue to grow during the fore- 
seeable future. Estimates are that the 
American public will spend 465 million man- 
days fishing and 180 million man-days hunt- 
ing this year. This represents an increase 
of almost 500 percent since 1950. We will 
have before us legisiation to promote effec- 
tual planning, development, maintenance, 
and coordination of this natural resource. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


We have, and are continuing to hold, ex- 
tensive hearings on the many problems pre- 
sented to us by the communications indus- 
try. A special ad hoc committee of out- 
standing experts appointed by this com- 
mittee to study the allocation of TV chan- 
nels has reported and hearings will start on 
this problem next month. Our aim in this 
respect is to provide for a nationwide com- 
petitive television service. To date, the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
failed to develop a specific policy that would 
assure such a service. The Commission has 
indicated there are five courses open to it, 
namely: 

1. A 50-channel VHF system, retaining the 
present 12 VHF channels; 

2. A contiguous 50-channel VHF system, 
retaining the present VHF channels 7 to 12, 
and withdrawing from television use chan- 
nels 2 to 6; 

3. A contiguous 25-channel VHF system, 
retaining channels 7 to 13; 

4. The present 82-channel VHF-UHF sys- 
tem; anc 

5. A 70-channel all-UHF system. 
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We anticipate additional hearings on leg- 
islation concerning communications com- 
mon carriers in the domestic and interna- 
tional fields. Over 17 years ago, Congress 
issued a mandate requiring Western Union 
to divest itself of its international opera- 
tions. For a variety of reasons, this com- 
pany is still unable to accomplish this dives- 
titure and legislation may be necessary. We 
have before us legislation that would permit 
the merger of international telegraph car- 
riers. 

We are deeply concerned with the problems 
confronting educational television. We re- 
ported legislation on this subject (S. 12) 
last year, and the bill is now pending in 
the House. New developments in this field 
will, we are sure, necessitate additional 
hearings. 

Extensive hearings were held by the com- 
mittee on the community antenna and 
booster problems. The so-called booster 
bill, S. 1886, passed the Senate and is pres- 
ently pending in the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. The so- 
called community antenna bill, S. 2653, was 
reported favorabiy by the committee and 
is pending on the Senate Calendar. Further 
hearings were held on this entire subject 
during the adjournment period. This is an 
extremely controversial subject and will take 
up a great deal of the time of the com- 
mittee. 

AVIATION 

This year marks the first full year of op- 
eration of the newly established Federal 
Aviation Agency which was created by the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958. The commit- 
tee has already initiated hearings designed 
to review various phases of the discharge 
of some of the important responsibilities 
imposed on that Agency as well as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Weather Bureau, and 
the Department of Defense under the provi- 
sions of the act. 
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The committee proposes to take a look at 
the functioning of the Federal Aviation 
Agency to determine whether new amend- 
ments to the act are needed in order to 
improve the fair and efficient exercising of 
the manifold administrative duties imposed 
upon it. 

For purposes of intelligent review, the 
committee has divided the general aviation 
subject matters into the following cate- 
gories. They are: (1) Aviation safety; (2) 
air traffic control; (3) air space manage- 
ment; (4) pilot qualification and certifica- 
tion; and (5) military participation in the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 

Some idea of the vital importance of 
safety in commercial air transportation may 
be gleaned from the fact that in 1959 air- 
line passengers totaled a new high of almost 
58 million and passenger-miles reached a 
total of over 3714 billion miles. The com- 
mittee has been deeply concerned with the 
mounting toll of civil aircraft accidents dur- 
ing 1959 and for that reason is desirous of 
determining just what legislative aid and 
assistance can be given in order to minimize 
air transportation hazards, 
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SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


The committee has under consideration, 
and has set the date for, hearings on legisla- 
tion involving railroad safety. We are faced 
with transportation problems in our two new 
States, and field hearings have been held in 
both of them. Legislation to provide joint 
regulation of through and joint rates for 
transportation between Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the other States, together with the incorpora- 
tion and regulation of the Alaska Railroad, 
are among the measures that must be acted 
upon. 

Authority of the regulatory agencies to 
suspend and investigate rates filed with 
them, regulation of the movement of trucks 
or trailers on railroad flatcars, the freight car 
supply, and the discontinuance of passenger 
trains and its effect on commuter service 
must be looked into. A change in the De- 
partment of Defense policy re the transpor- 
tation of household goods has created almost 
an uproar among the carriers affected and 
the effect of this change must be analyzed. 
Amendments to make motor carriers subject 
to part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
liable for payment of damages is of wide 
interest to the industry. 

These are the highlights. Further, among 
many other problems, we must also study 
and evaluate the results of the Department 
of Commerce transportation study, which is 
expected to be made public shortly. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


In July 1959 the committee initiated a staff 
study of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, designed to illuminate problems of 
international trade resulting from a radical 
alteration of world economic relationships 
in recent years. 

This study was undertaken pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 27 (86th Cong., 1st sess.) 
and in accordance with the committee’s re- 
sponsibility for matters affecting foreign 
commerce generally. It is concerned pri- 
marily with the problem of maintaining, and 
possibly of expanding, world markets for 
American exports at a time when competi- 
tion from other free world industrial nations 
is already intense and the potential of a 
major trade offensive by the Soviet Union is 
building up. 

Considering the function of an expanded 
export trade in helping to redress the cur- 
rent unfavorable balance of payments, and 
in offering constantly wider outlets for our 
growing domestic economy, this has become 
a matter of exceptional importance. The 


committee believes that the search for new 
ways and means of assuring the United States 
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of its fair share of world markets should be 
pressed, and that the present study will 
contribute to greater understanding of the 
complex problems involved. 

In addition to the staff assembled for this 
study, the committee has enlisted the vol- 
untary assistance of an advisory committee 
composed of 31 outstanding American indus- 
trial leaders and economists and a panel of 
consultants composed of business leaders in 
local communities in various sections of the 
country. Further, members of the commit- 
tee have visited 19 countries of Asia and 
Africa, and 6 in Western Europe. Trade 
problems were discussed with local officials, 
diplomatic officers of the United States, and 
foreign representatives of our business con- 
cerns. Similar inquiries are now underway 
in Latin America. A member of the advisory 
committee has also undertaken certain in- 
quiries relating to the study in various coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

The committee intends to obtain the ex- 
perienced views of U.S. businessmen, indus- 
trial leaders, and economists on a number of 
questions pertinent to the aims of the study, 
including specific measures which might be 
taken to encourage or facilitate a greater 
volume of U.S. exports throughout the world. 
To this end, hearings will be scheduled ten- 
tatively in 1960. 

The committee, of necessity, increased its 
stcff for this study, and as mentioned earlier 
in this letter, this is the reason for the in- 
crease in our request for funds this year. 
We, of course, feel it is more than justified. 
For the first time in many years, the United 
States has an unfavorable trade balance, a 
situation that must not only be corrected, 
but one that must be analyzed and under- 
stood so that our national planning for the 
future will be in the right direction. 

There are many additional problems such 
as legislation to amend the Federal Power 
Act and the Natural Gas Act. During the 
recess, we held field hearings with respect to 
some of the power problems. More will be 
necessary. 

This committee, as you know, held a long 
series of hearings concerning our Nation’s 
textile industry. As a result of the report 
that we issued, committees were formed in 
the executive branch of our Government, 
and we intend to have them report the re- 
sults of their efforts to date. 

We actively studied the problems of the 
automobile industry and favorably reported 
legislation, which became law, that required 
disclosure of certain price information to 
the consumer. We must now review the re- 
sults of this act to make sure it is accom- 
plishing its purpose. In addition, there is 
other legislation before us that will affect 
this industry. Additional hearings will be 
necessary. 

The workload of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee is determined by 
our plans as outlined above, together with 
whatever additional legislation is referred to 
us by the Senate. In view of our wide juris- 
diction and the volume of work it covers, we 
believe you will agree with the unanimous 
views of our committee that this request is 
reasonable. 

Sincerely yours, 
WarRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. ‘Testimony was 
given before the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. The budget was 
unanimously agreed to by all members of 
the committee on both sides of the aisle. 

I shall place in the REcorp a statement 
showing the varied activities of the com- 
mittee, which, as Senators know, is one 
of the busiest committees of the Senate. 
The amount to operate the committee is 
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approximately the same as it was last 
year, with the exception of $66,595, which 
is the budget figure to complete the study 
on transportation which the committee 
was directed by the Senate to make. It 
was directed to make an overall study, 
and inquire into the whole field of trans. 
portation, and make a report to the 
Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, wil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the $66,595 ad- 
ditional which the Senator is requesting 
complete these transportation studies? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So far as I know, 
it will. As a matter of fact, the resolu- 
tion involves the reappropriation of some 

70,000, which was not expended under 
the Senate resolution last session, hbe- 
cause the study did not get started. The 
Senate appropriated some $270,000, and 
$70,000 was not expended. This is 
merely a reappropriation. I insisted, as 
did the Senator from Florida [Mr, 
SMATHERS], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Transportation, that the 
study be completed within the total 
amount the Senate allowed originally. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And it is expected 
that that will be done? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is expected that 
that will be done. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice an increase 
of $3,000 in the regular appropriation 
for this year. Why was that necessary? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What item is 
that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is in the last 
paragraph of the resolution. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The $3,000 was to 
take care of the time between the first 
of February and now. We had no idea 
of what some of the regular normal 
minor expenses might be, such as serv- 
ices, telephone cails, a very small 
amount of travel, and so forth. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why is not the 
total amount reduced that much? Of 
course, the sum involved is relatively 
small, but in order to give to the com- 
mittee the same amount it had last year, 
it strikes me that the sum of $225,000 
should be ample. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The clerk of the 
committee had suggested that the $3,000 
be placed in a separate resolution, be- 
cause it was to take care of some ex- 
penses which were not included at the 
time we appeared before the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. Certain 
expenses had been incurred that were 
not included. This was for last year. 
We had already agreed to turn some 
back. I am advised that the amount 
will not be more than $2,400 or $2,600. 
But we had no way of knowing how 
much was required. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In any event, the 
Senator gives us his assurance that the 
sum to be spent will be about the same 
as was spent last year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an outline of the report on 
Senate Resolution 243, 
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There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
OvuTLINE OF REPORT ON SENATE RESOLUTION 
243 

Amount is $291,595, an increase of $66,595 
over last year. 

There were 241 bills and resolutions (com- 
pared to 199 in 1st sess., 85th Cong.) sub- 
mitted to the committee; 71 were approved 
(compared to 54 in Ist sess., 85th Cong.); 
66 passed by Senate (compared to 52 in 1st 
sess., 85th Cong.); 33 became law (compared 
to 30 in 1st sess., 85th Cong.); 778 nomina- 
tions considered (compared to 520 in Ist 
sess. 85th Cong.); 113 days of open hear- 
ings, 34 executive meetings, 445 witnesses 
were heard. 

MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

Dual rates: Current authority expires 
June 30. 

Cargo preference: 50-50, etc. 

Ocean bulk carriers: Need assistance. 

Coastal-intercoastal: ICC and courts on 
rates have refused to stop railroad rate cuts. 

Fifty percent limitation on construction 
differential. 

Pilots on Great Lakes and the seaway. 

Independent freight forwarders: Licensing 
of. 
Subsidized operators: Tighten existing law. 
Trade into reserve fleet of older vessels. 
Icebreakers: Construction of. 
Oceanozraphy: United States is lagging. 
Law of the Sea Conference: Geneva, in 
March. 

Insecticides: Eect on wildlife. 

Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Bristol Bay Fisheries. 

Fish Predators: Bounties on. 

Fish ladders, etc, dams. 

Fishing vessels: Construction of. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Allocations of TV channels. 

Subscription TV. 

Network practices. 

International common curriers. 

Educational TV. 

Community antenna and boosters. 

AVIATION 
FAA Act: Review of. 
Cargo aircraft: Guaranteed loans for. 
SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 

Railroad safety hearings. 

Joint and through rates, 
Hawaii. 

Alaska Railroad: Regulation of. 

Freight car supply. 

Household gocds: Movement of by DOD. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Staff assembled, hearings this year. 

GENERAL 

Federal Power Act and Natural Gas Act 
amendments. 

Textile industry: 
action. 

Automobile marketing: Review of exist- 
ing law. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
Pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
connection with the remarks I made a 
moment ago, I ask unanimous consent 


Alaska and 


Review of Executive 
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that the budget of the committee, as 
incorporated in the report, be printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, aS follows: 


Budget of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to investigate certain matters 
under its jurisdiction, pursuant to S. es. 243, for the period of Feb. 1, 1960, through 


Jan. 31, 1961 


























| Base Fross Monthly Total for 
Position Number | salary (per | salary (per salary period of 
annum) annum) (gross) budget 
(gross) 
STAFF 3 $8,000 | $14,979.45 | $1,248.28 | $44, 938.35 
| 2 6, 180 12, 004. 02 1, 000. 33 24, 008. 04 
Professional staff members in following general fields: | 1] 6, 180 12, 004. 02 1, 000. 33 12, 004. 02 
Avixtion, fisheries and wildlife, merchant marine | 3 6, 000 11, 709. 76 975. 81 35, 129. 28 
and Coast Guard, foreign commerce, MATS-— | ] 5, 520 10, 925. 02 910. 41 10, 925. 02 
MASTS study, auto-marketing practices, general 1 5, 280 10, 532. 66 77. 74 10, 532. 66 
transportation, television inquiry, and communica- 1 4, 280 10, 005, 82 833. 81 10, 005, 82 
ar ee ee Sa an oe Racin 1 4, 560 9, 247. 09 770. 59 9, 247.09 
| 1 4, 680 9, 466. 33 788. 86 9, 466. 33 
1 4, 200 8, 568. 87 714. 07 8, 568. 87 
1 3, 120 6, 534. 19 544. 51 6, 534. 19 
1 2, 880 6, 082. 04 506. 83 6, 082. 04 
( 1 4, 200 8, 568. 87 714. 07 8, 568. 87 
2 2, 940 6, 185. 07 516. 25 12, 390. 14 
1 2, 580 5, 516. 84 459. 73 5, 516, 84 
Clerical staff: Clerical assistants and stenographers_ 2 | 2, 460 5, 290. 76 440), 89 10, 581. 52 
| 1 | 2,220 | 4, 838. 60 403. 21 4, 838. 60 
3 2,040 4, 499. 50 374. 95 13, 498. 50 
1 | 1, 860 4, 160. 38 346. 69 4, 160. 38 
iia no 88 sh A od a ait OS ifn cs cece | beak case oe Lie oreches 246, 996. 56 
| ie akan a 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
Contribution to civil service retirement fund (615 percent of total salaries) ___ eae 16, 054. 78 
Contribution to employees health benefit programs (Public Law &6-ss2, effective July 1, 1960).......-- 810. 00 
SPACE CC IGECE OF TCI, TIN VOSTIROC HONG aoa oss ke mmacemenacelaien dame meiinmeimn ec mancininaimmcmbeteeiod 15, 000. 00 
PEGUr ris (CHC HIST VO Or TOPMIEUETS SOO9) a5 Sas cen cicnsocasennicsdan no wsechundaneens aedenemoeadeuaaodenen 4, 500. 00 
Stationery, oflice supplies Sh as i sol ec cl a ol a Sh SNe Oa ge a eS Say pant Seal ak Sac 300. 00 
Communications (tclenhone, telegraph, Postage) < nok cn cnc c cnn n cee cnsnawcwmnsccacencassuncawaud 3, 000. 00 
PUPENC STUNT hs NEES TRE PINS | CROC LINER ER oc oo cos Sie cours sm dwt chew ak Sek co chee ciaranicee slain ttnrcoeeh no ea eas a eda 200. 00 
UES ANNES HUI ag Sank she Saige s op recom nahn hake Rekieatoitha ainsi ele ide ntgeiaadaio aa wea dba ianatd aces aoe 4, 733. 66 
ER cae Bear ace ik = ea tc aaa a Ge bepengaen Ne amelie cane eae nae atnc awe ea te boas | 44, 598. 44 


Cola BOARS RES DAS a so ecdawecccsadantesccaaus 








1 Part-time consultants, 1 man-year. 


Fund requested, S. Res, 248, $291,595, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, as amended. 


The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 


move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to table that motion. 
The motion to table was agreed to. 





ESTATE OF SINCLAIR G. STANLEY— 
CONF&ZRENCE REPORT 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 607) for the relief of the 
estate of Sinclair G. Sianley. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of March 17, 1960, p. 5894, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 


291, 595. 00 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
House amended the Senate-passed bill 
by deleting the provision for the payment 
of simple interest at the rate of 3 percent 

er annum from November 1, 1946. The 
Senate disagreed to the amendment and 
requested a conference. The conference 
report is now before the Senate, which 
would provide that the Senate recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House, and agree to the same. 
The conferees on the part of the Senate 
recommend that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House. 

Therefore, I ask that the Senate agree 
to the conference report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 





STUDY OF TRANSPORTATION POLI- 
CIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1130, 
Senate Resolution 244. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 244) providing for a study of trans- 
portation policies in the United States. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion, which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment, and subse- 
quently reported from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration without addi- 
tional amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce was, 
on page 4, line 5, after the word “exceed,” 
to insert “$194,100,” so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof is author- 
ized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
diction specified by rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi- 
gate, and make a complete study of any and 
all matters pertaining to— 

(1) the need for regulation of transporta- 
tion under present-day conditions and, if 
there is need for regulation, the type and 
character of that regulation; 

(2) the area of Federal policy dealing with 
Government assistance provided the various 
forms of transportation and the desirability 
of a system of user charges to be assessed 
against those using such facilities; 

(3) the subject of the ownership of one 
form of transportation by another; 

(4) Federal policy on the subject of con- 
solidations and mergers in the transport2- 
tion industry; 

(5) policy considerations for the kind and 
amount of railroad passenger service neces- 
sary to serve the public and provide for the 
national defense; 

(6) the problems arising from action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in per- 
mitting the charge of more for a short than 
a long transportation haul over the same 
line in the same direction; 

(7) the adequacy of transportation serv- 
ice to and from rural communities in the 
United States, and the effects of the curtail- 
ment of such service in recent years upon 
the economy of such communities and of the 
Nation as a whole and upon the national 
defense and security; and 

(8) additional matters of Federal regula- 
tion (and exemption therefrom) and Fed- 
eral promotional policy in regard to the 
various forms of transportation. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1960, to 
January 31, 1961, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ on a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shali be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shal! be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $1,200 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee: and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to utii- 
ize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1961. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$194,100, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 
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LEASING OF A PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO., TO STELLA RE- 
ORGANIZED SCHOOLS RF-I, MIS- 
SOURI, FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
action of the Senate, in proceeding to 
consider the resolution which has just 
been passed, sent back to the calendar 
H.R. 8315, a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to lease a portion of 
Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorganized 
Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Since about 1 o’clock on February 15, 
which was several weeks ago, every 
waking hour of the Senator from 
Georgia has been directed to the con- 
sideration of vast numbers of amend- 
ments and other proposals which re- 
lated to that bill, affecting the Stella 
Reorganized Schools. 

I hope I shall be able to adjust myself 
to the condition which now obtains, as 
we are proceeding to consider other 
matters. 

Iam reconciled to the fact that prob- 
ably next week we will be confronted 
with H.R. 8691, which is entitled ‘‘An act 
to enforce constitutional rights, and for 
other purposes.” 

I rather apprehend that that title is 
almost as misleading as that of the bill 
which had to do with the Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools. However, I wiil en- 
deavor to familiarize myself with that 
bill and with that title, and be prepared 
to meet the amendments which might 
be proposed. 

However, after having lived for over 
6 weeks with the Stella school bill I 
thought it appropriate to bid it a fond 
adieu. 





RED POISON WITH OUR SUGAR 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago, Radio Mambi, a Cuban 
broadcasting station urged Americans 
to rise in revolt against our Government. 
Radio Mambi, which obviously first 
cleared with Castro, was careful to point 
out that its call for revolution in the 
United States did not necessarily imply 
armed insurrection a la Castro. Ameri- 
cans, we are advised, have other means 
of fighting ‘against the monopolies, 
against large companies, and the nefari- 
ous interventionist and colonial policies 
of their leaders.” One of the reasons 
why Americans may not want to try 
armed insurrection, according to this 
Cuban station, is that “there are peo- 
ple who are capable of hurling atomic 
bombs against those who rebel.” Radio 
Mambi then assures Amcrican listeners 
that there are other and better means of 
getting rid of our leaders. 

The so-called “silly season” in the 
newspaper field usually runs for a few 
weeks in July or August when big news 
breaks may he scarce. Radio Mambi, 
undoubtedly echoing Castro’s thoughts, 
seems to have extended it to run all the 
year around. Ignoring for the moment 
the blatant impertinence of a foreign 
country’s attempting to incite revolu- 
tion in the United States, I do want to 
point out to this body that even the 
professional Communists dropped open 
advocacy of revolution, at least in this 
country, 25 years asa. American Comi- 
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munists dutifully and quickly followeg 
the 1935 directives of the seventh world 
congress of the Comintern in Moscow to 
tone down and disguise their calls for 
revolution in this country. 

So, we have the incredible spectacle 
of a responsible Cuba. radio station 
broadcasting demands for a revolution 
in the United States 25 years after 
Union Square soapbox agitators had 
quietly dropped such political incen- 
diarism. 

Many influential Americans, including, 
I suspect, not a few top policymakers in 
the State Department, have made a se- 
rious mistake in attempting to evaluate 
the Castro revolution and its future 
course of action. Because it occurred in 
a Latin American country, they make 
the mistake of assuming that Castro 
and his barbudos were merely another 
set of military adventurers seizing power 
by force of arms. This has been a not 
entirely uncommon phenomenon in some 
countries to the south of us; that all we 
can do is sit back and wait. The same 
forces and conditions which brought 
Castro to power will in good time sweep 
him and his bearded cutthroats off the 
stage of history. This is most danger. 
ous, wishful thinking. 

The Castro revolution is a Communist 
revolution and Communists, once they 
have seized power, know how to dig in 
and consolidate their iron grip on a 
country. Let me recall the fatal mis- 
diagnosis which all the so-called ex- 
perts and authorities made in 1917-19 
with respect to the armed seizure of 
power in two Russian cities by a few 
thousand obscure Bolsheviks led by two 
totally unknown Russian agitators 
named Lenin and _ “Trotsky. These 
newspaper pundits and alleged experts 
assured us over and over again that the 
Bolsheviks would soon be toppled from 
power by the good common sense of the 
vast majority of Russians and that their 
expropriations and excesses would soon 
veduce Russia to anarchy and economic 
chaos. 

But the Bolsheviks were not toppled 
from power by the freedom-hungry 
masses of Russia. Economic chaos did 
not weaken the grip of the Soviets. 
Millions died as the result of famines, 
planned as well as those resulting 
naturally from Communist inability to 
organize the economy of their vast em- 
pire. Mass terror and mass executions 
and purees by the secret police, costing 
hundreds of thousands of lives, clamped 
on a still tighter dictatorsnip. In less 
than 40 years, a few thousand irrespon- 
sible Bolsheviks having no popular sup- 
port whatever have grown into a world 
Communist empire of some 30 mil- 
lion party members and holding in abso- 
lute slavery one-third of all of mankind. 
So much for the “let’s wait and see 
what happens—these fools cannot last” 
philosophy. 

Castro is no transient or accidental 
phenomenon. It should have been ob- 
vious to a child that a military adven- 
ture cannot land on an island like Cuba 
with 18 or 20 followers and march to 
power in less than 2 years without 
powerful outside assistance, protection, 
and coaching. Castro himself probably 
did not have Communist guerrilla wal- 
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fare training. It soon became obvious, 
however, from his tactics that Alberto 
Bayo, Ernesto Guevara, and others ad- 
vising him were graduates of Soviet 
guerrilla warfare schools. 

There seems to be a widespread mis- 
conception in this country, fostered 
largely by a section of the press unin- 
formed on Communist techniques of 
guerrilla warfare, that Castro tri- 
umphed because he had a majority of 
the Cuban people secretly supporting 
him. Or at least were passively and 
secretly opposed to the Batista regime. 
There is no question that the Batista 
dictatorship was unpopular with many 
Cubans—what dictatorship is ever 
popular? But, if Castro was so sure 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
Cuban population was solidly behind 
him, why did he announce on his ar- 
rival in Havana that there would be no 
free elections for at least several years? 

Castro won because of a combination 
of favorable factors: our embargo on 
arms to the Batista government while 
Castro was amply supplied by vast lo- 
gistic support from Communist and 
other sources. The Batista forces were 
unable to cope with guerrilla warfare— 
General Braddock’s mistake. Castro had 
the tactical advantage of mobility and 
the freedom to strike at one or more se- 
lected points, while the regular army 
and police units were scattered to pro- 
tect communication, military positions, 
and property important to the island's 
economy. Basically, Castro’s destruction 
of sugar crops and other basic products 
undermined and gradually weakencd 
Cuba’s economy. There also must have 
been considerable disintegration of army 
morale by skilled infiltrators having 
Communist training. At least, there 
seems to be some evidence of consider- 
able diffidence on the part of Batista’s 
troops to wipe out the Castro guerrillas 
when they represented a negligible 
threat. 

Castro’s background and history have 
been documented in the public press and 
in congressional committee hearings and 
reports. For the sake of ready reference, 
@ brief biographical summary is ap- 
pended at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. To me, the question as to 
whether or not Fidel Castro is a Com- 
munist in the narrow Icgalistic sense 
that he carries a Communist Party card 
or has formally placed himself under 
secret Communist control is entirely a 
waste of time. His speeches and his 
record leave little doubt as to where his 
true sympathies lie as between the Com- 
munist empire and the free world. 

A Detroit labor leader once achieved 
brief fame by cheerfully admitting, when 
challenged by a man whom he had called 
a Communist: 

I don’t know whether you are a commy or 
not, but when I see a bird that waddles like 
a duck, swims around with ducks, looks like 
@ duck, and quacks like a duck, I am going 
to assume he is a duck. 


Castro and his bully boys look like Red 
ducks, they waddle like ducks, they swim 
around with Communist ducks, and they 
quack like Red ducks. 

Former close associates who fought 
with Castro against Batista, responsible 
and patriotic Cubans who first weleomed 
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his liberation movement, American ex- 
perts of Cuban affairs, and intelligence 
officers are in agreement that Castro is 
carrying out Soviet directives for Cuba. 
Castro and his associates and apologists 
in this country naturally deny this. In 
some Latin American countries, to be 
anti-American does not necessarily im- 
ply pro-Soviet leanings. 

The surest test as to whether an indi- 
vidual or a government is secretly pro- 
Communist is to ascertain what official 
Soviet sources themselves say about the 
individual or regime in question. In 
brief, What is the record? I have hada 
rather extensive review made of 52 is- 
sues of the Communist Worker since 
Castro came to power last year; the 
monthly Communist magazine, Political 
Affairs; Soviet broadcasts during the 
past year; and a number of top inter- 
national Communist journals which di- 
rect and guide Communist action all 
over tie world. 

It has long been a boast of the sinister 
Soviet Secret Police, “We never make a 
mistake.” Unlike free men who often 
make mistakes in judgment with respect 
to potential enemies and real friends, 
the Communists never praise or support 
an enemy, and they scldom fail to ac- 
claim or support a secret ally, stooge, or 
fellow traveler. Communists go to ex- 
traordinary espionage lenzths in gather- 
ing and filing confidential information 
on non-Communist leaders «ll over the 
world. Depending on voluminous dos- 
siers gathered by Communist spies all 
over the world, it is easy to understand 
why cynical Soviet leaders generally 
know exactly whom they are dealing 
with, be he Hindu, African, American, or 
Cuban. 

Utter cynics and cold locded realists 
who pride themselves on being totally 
free of all bourgeois delusions, wishful 
thinking, and idealistic nonsense, Com- 
munists since Lenin’s time have always 
been trained never to trust anyone ex- 
cept bona fide Communist Party mem- 
bers. While Communists use reformists, 
pacifists, religious figures, and all sorts of 
idealistic people, the record is plain that 
they never trust any of them. There is 
abundant evidence in official Communist 
sources that they do trust Fidel Castro, 
the new dictator of Cuba. 

WHAT THE COMMUNIST PRESS SAYS ABOUT 
CASTRO 

The Worker, which now appears only 
once a weck in tabloid form, devoted the 
better part of the front page in several 
issues lauding Castro’s seizure of power 
last year. It published in full the mani- 
festo issued December 18, 1958, by the 
Popular Socialist Party, the cover name 
for the Cuban Communist Party. This 
manifesto wholeheartedly and unre- 
servedly supported Castro. On January 
3, 1959, the Communist Party of the 
United States issued its own formal 
statement expressing its “ardent soli- 
darity with the freedom fighters of 
Cuba.” Note how quick the Communists 
have been to take over and convert to 
their own use a term coined during the 
Hungarian uprising against communism. 

The entire front page of the Worker 
for January 18, 1959, was devoted to a 
report by Joseph North, one of its corre- 
spondents sent post haste to Havana. 
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North, who has been identified in sworn 
testimony before a Senate subcommittee 
as having been a recruiter of Soviet 
spies, bubbled over with enthusiasm for 
the new Castro regime before Castro had 
made any formal announcement of his 
future policies. 

Shortly after the North series of ar- 
ticles on Castro, the national executive 
committee of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., issued a “hands off Cuba” state- 
ment unreservedly supporting Castro. 
Again I repeat: Communists never give 
109-percent support to any newly formed 
non-Communist government if they 
have the slightest doubts as to the de- 
pendability of its leadership. They al- 
ways leave a loophole or a qualifying 
hedge in the event of a turn away from 
communism. 

Throughout 1959 the Worker never 
failed to defend and eulogize Castro and 
his regime. Even the most casual and 
perfunctory reading of the Worker leaves 
no doubt whatever that Fidel Castro is 
the darling of the Soviet’s fifth column 
in the United States. Only Khru- 
shchev’s visit last October temporarily 
eclipsed Cuban coverage in the Worker. 
I stated frankly and publicly that I re- 
garded it as a grave mistake to wine and 
dine Castro when he came to New York 
last April. The Worker ordered a mass 
turnout of the party faithful to give the 
new Cuban dictator a rousing welcome. 
So much for the Worker. 

Let us now briefly examine a more im- 
portant Communist publication, Political 
Affairs, which once a month briefs Com- 
munist intellectuals and secret party 
sympathizers on the more important is- 
sues, domestic and international, as 
Moscow wants them viewed and handled. 
Political Affairs is cited as an “official 
Communist Party monthly theoretical 
organ” in the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities’ “Guide to Subver- 
Sive Organizations and Publications,” 
published in 1957. 

The October, 1959, issue of Political 
Affairs contained an article by the na- 
tional committee of the Cuban Com- 
munist Party, “Marxism and the Cuban 
Revolution,” which is highly revealing in 
line with my discussion today. The arti- 
cle rejects the thesis that Castro’s revolu- 
tion was something ‘‘unique and excep- 
tional” and that it “contradicts the ma- 
terialist conception of history and the 
basic thesis of Marxism.” ‘The Cuban 
Communist Party then stated: 

Yeither the Cuban revolution in its total- 
ity nor the peculiarities of its development 
contradict or deny the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism nor the materialist conception of 
history, although it may have, like every 
important revolution, new lessons and pe- 
culiarities which must be examined, gen- 
eralized and assimilated by all Marxist- 
Leninists and all revolutionaries. 


There is not a word in this formal 
statement of the Cuban Communist 
Party to indicate that it had any doubts 
as to the Marxist basis and impelling 
force behind Castro’s revolution. There 
is not a word of doubt or criticism of 
Castro to be found in the article. 

New Times, published in Moscow in 
English and nine other languages, is a 
weekly devoted largely to Soviet inter- 
pretation of foreign affairs for foreign 
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Communists and fellow travelers. As 
far back as October, 1958, New Times 
tipped off world Communists that Mos- 
cow had placed its OK on Castro and 
his handful of insurrectionaries then 
holed up in the Sierra Maestra moun- 
tains. A long article, “Cuba in Flames,” 
by M. Kremnyov, reviewed the Cuban 
situation, attacked American “imperial- 
ism” as the main cause of Cuba’s diffi- 
culties, and wound up by giving Castro 
a nice pat on the head, even though at 
that time he appeared to the Commu- 
nists to “have no clear cut political pro- 
gram.” 

The first issue of New Times for 1959, 
obviously written in Moscow before the 
collapse of the Batista government, had 
this to say about Castro: 

The uprising led by Castro has come to be 
known as the July 26 revolutionary move- 
ment. It has become a mass movement, 
largely due to the activities of the Popular 
Socialist Party, which has called upon the 
people to “support the rising with every 
ounce of strength, intensify the struggle, 
spread the mass movement against the dic- 
tatorship in city and countryside, combine 
armed struggle with economic and political 
struggle and make unity, the united front 
the watchword.” 

Supported by the Popular Socialist Party, 
the partisan movement has grown into a 
mass liberation movement against the ter- 
roristic dictatorship of Batista and the Amer- 
ican monopolies that keep him in power. 


Castro did not see fit to repudiate this 
Communist claim of having made him. 
Moscow and Peiping radio. stations 
broadcasting around the clock in many 
languages to all parts of the world have 
never criticized Castro. Nor have they 
ever indicated that the masters of world 
communism had the slightest doubts as 
to where he stood in the cold war be- 
tween East and West. On the contrary, 
Communist praise and endorsement of 
Castro during his first year in power have 
been unrestrained and without qualify- 
ing hedges or reservations as is invari- 
ably the case with democratic-national- 
ist movements and leaders about whom 
the Communists have the slightest 
doubts. 

To sum up then, a review of world 
Communist propaganda for the past 2 
years, both by radio and printed word, 
on Castro and Cuba, shows one unbroken 
pattern of wholehearted support and en- 
dorsement. I repeat, Communists never 
attack their friends or praise their en- 
emies. 

THE LITMUS PAPER TEST 

There is another scientific test which 
can be applied to the Castro regime, to 
determine whether it is, in fact, crypto- 
Communist. This is to examine the his- 
torical step-by-step development of So- 
viet Russia and Communist China dur- 
ing, say, their first 5 years of power. 
These characteristic stigmata of Com- 
munist takeover and consolidation of to- 
tal power are: 

First. Seizure of absolute state power 
and the concentration of all power in the 
hands of a single political party, a Com- 
munist oligarchy, an absolute dictator- 
ship. 

Second. Abolition of all free elections. 
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Third. Abolition of all established 
courts of law, and their replacement by 
revolutionary tribunals or people’s courts 
of justice. 

Fourth. Creation of an omnipresent, 
all-powerful secret police to defend the 
revolution and to ferret out counter- 
revolutionaries. 

Fifth. Merciless physical extermina- 
tion, or imprisonment for long terms, 
of all known anti-Communists and oth- 
ers with knowledge of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Sixth. Immediate destruction of all 
files and criminal records of Communists 
and their secret allies and supporters. 

Seventh. Creation of a vast, all-per- 
vasive network of secret and unpaid in- 
formers, reaching into every strata and 
corner of society. 

Eighth. Gradual elimination by slan- 
der, economic harassment, and other 
means of terror of all potential opposi- 
tion leadership—Rakosi’s salami treat- 
ment, as applied to the non-Communist 
parties of Hungary. 

Ninth. Concentration camps for the 
political reeducation of so-called re- 
actionary elements. 

Tenth. Progressive suppression of all 
basic rights—free speech, free assem- 
blage, freedom of thought, and so forth. 

Eleventh. Censorship, gradual curtail- 
ment, and finally suppression of a free 
press, again using Rakosi’s infamous 
salami plan. 

Twelfth. Institution of total terror as 
a deterrent to any and ail forms of op- 
position or even protest. 

Thirteenth. Sealing the borders to 
prevent the flight of those seeking free- 
dom abroad. . 

Fourteenth. Creation of a “workers’ 
militia,’ while the regular armed forces 
are purged of all ‘‘doubtful elements and 
counterrevolutionary influences.” 

Fifteenth. Institution of a propaganda 
technique characterized by a virulence 
and falsity uncommon in the non-Com- 
munist world. This “two minutes hate” 
technique, made famous in George Or- 
well’s book, 1984, is designed to concen- 
trate hatred against the country or per- 
son deemed by the Communists to be 
their chief enemy. 

Sixteenth. All previous school text- 
books and histories are destroyed, or 
completely rewritten to idolize present 
leaders and to blacken and defame ail 
non-Communists and anti-Communists. 

Seventeenth. The creation of an all- 
wise, all-loving leader cult—based on 
Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tse Tung—as part of 
a new mythology. 

Eighteenth. “Newspeak” is introduced, 
and accepted terminology and semantics 
are turned upside down; black becomes 
white, peace becomes aggression, and 
aggression becomes peace. 

Nineteenth. Free labor unions are 
abolished or are gradually subverted into 
organs of repression by the state, by 
having Communists take over all posi- 
tions of control. 

Twentieth. As soon as the revolution 
is successful, it immediately attempts to 
spread to neighboring countries, mean- 
while publicly protesting that it is purely 
“nationalistic” and “not for export.” 
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Twenty-first. Gradual suppression of 
all forms of religion, moving as fast as 
resistance and other factors can he 
overcome. 

Soviet Russia and Red China took 
every one of these 21 characteristic steps 
to power during their first 5 years of 
existence. With the exceptions of prop- 
erty and religion, Fidel Castro and “Che” 
Guevara, the apparent Rasputin of his 
regime, have made substantial progress 
along at least 20 of these typical Com- 
munist steps to total power. Applying 
this scientific litmus paper test to Cas- 
tro’s regime and pronouncements, can 
anyone have any lingering doubts as to 
whether or not it is de facto Communist? 

After 40 years, the Soviets still have 
not succeeded in extirpating religion in 
the U.S.S.R. The Chinese Reds have 
made considerable progress in their 
avowed objective of destroying Chris- 
tianity in that unhappy country. Stub- 
born religious faith has caused them to 
be more careful with respect to the Mos- 
lems and Buddhists. Inasmuch as Cuba 
is overwhelmingly and devoutly Catho- 
lic, Castro’s atheists naturally have had 
to go very slowly in any open attacks on 
religion. 

I am reliably informed a move is al- 
ready afoot to drive the Jesuits out of 
Cuba, as the first covert move against the 
Catholic Church. So, while the sickle 
and hammer may not yet be flying over 
Cuba, an objective study of Castro’s pro- 
nouncements and official acts can leave 
little doubt that he has already started 
to move azainst the Catholic Church as 
a serious stumbling block to total power. 
Catholic priests are already fleeing Cuba 
in fear of their lives; and their testi- 
mony before the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee in executive session 
will be highly revealing, when that com- 
mittee decides to release it. 

A former close associate of Castro, 
Maj. Pedro Diaz Lanz, appeared last year 
before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. He had been Castro’s air 
force chief, and had flown in arms ship- 
ments from Florida and Costa Rica to 
Castro, then in the Sierra Maestra moun- 
tains. With every apparent indication 
of sincerity and of telling the truth, 
Major Diaz swore that Castro had told 
him in a private conversation, “I am 
going to introduce in Cuba a system like 
the Russians had; even better than the 
Russian system.” 

Major Diaz also testified that a num- 
ber of Castro’s closest associates, includ- 
ing his brother Raul, were all Commu- 
nists, and that the whole Castro regime 
was infested with known Communists. 
He further testified that Communists 
had been placed in charge of special po- 
litical indoctrination schools in the 
Cuban Army. It was also Major Diaz’s 
belief that Castro was converting Cuba 
into a Communist base in the Caribbean. 

It may be argued that Major Diaz, 
while once a close fighting “buddy” of 
Castro, is today a disillusioned and, 
hence, a disgruntled individual. Let 
me then quote briefly from the recent 
testimony of Gen. C. P. Cabell, Deputy 
Director of the Centrai Intelligence 
Agency. The findings and conclusions 
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of CIA are in close agreement with those 
of Major Diaz and other patriotic Cubans 
who, because of the Castro terror, have 
peen forced to flee their homeland. Gen- 
eral Cabell said: 

We know that the Communists were con- 
cerned when, at the time of his trip to the 
United States, he showed evidence of a 
friendly attitude toward the United States. 

We know also that it has been the as- 
signed task of the Cuban Communist Party 
to prevent Castro’s revolution from going to 
the right, that is, from establishing friendly 
relations with the United States, or ending 
its tolerance of Communist activities. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that Fidel 
Castro is not a Communist; however, he cer- 
tainly is not anti-Communist. His extreme 
policies, including confiscation of private 
property, lead him to take positions and 
make statements such as his violent anti- 
U.S. outbursts which are extremely useful to 
international communism and are being ex- 
ploited by the Communists to the maximum 
extent. 

He has delegated authority in key areas 
to persons known to be pro-Communists or 
who are susceptible to exploitation by 
Communists. 

In turn, he appears to be increasingly 
susceptible to Communist propaganda, 
which is designed to exploit “evidence” that 
the United States is an enemy, to discredit 
charges of Communist influence in Cuba 
and witch hunting—or as they call it, 
maccartismo—and to glorify the Cuban 
revolution, and particularly the agrarian 
reform, as a pattern for the “liberation” of 
the masses in other Latin American 
countries. 

It is questionable whether the Commu- 
nists desire to recruit Castro into the Com- 
munist Party, that they could do so if thev 
wished, or that he would be susceptible to 
Communist discipline if he joined. As I 
say, that is subject to question. 


RED CHINA IN THE CARIBBEAN 


General Cabell testified at some 
length on Red China’s suddenly in- 
creased interest in Cuba since Castro 
came to power. There has been a 
marked increase in pro-Red Chinese ac- 
tivity among Cuba’s 40,000 Chinese. A 
large number of alleged “journalists” 
arrived in Havana from Communist 
China almost as soon as Batista had 
departed. They were warmly welcomed 
by Raul Castro, who assured them that 
“there are many things in common be- 
tween Cuba and China.” Castro asked 
the Chinese journalists to convey his 
gratitude to the Chinese people and the 
Red Chinese Liberation Army “for their 
great sympathy and support of the 
Cuban Revolution.” Over 50,000 Amer- 
ican boys gave théir lives in Korea, 
while fighting the people’s liberation 
army. 

The CIA spokesman concluded his 
testimony by saying: 

It is an integral part of every Communist 
program in Latin America to oust US. in- 
terest from every mine and every petroleum 
company in Latin America. 


‘ General Cabell also added that this 
chase out the Americans” agitation in- 
cluded the Panama Canal and our naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay. 

On January 26, President Eisenhower 
issued a statement on our policy with 
respect to Cuba. Ambassador Bonsal 
had been recalled from Havana, to brief 
the Secretary of State on the current 
State of affairs in the island republic to 
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the south of us. There did not seem to 
be much point in maintaining an am- 
bassador at Havana, when, on at least 
two occasions, it took from 5 to 6 weeks 
for him to receive the courtesy of an 
audience with the new Cuban dictator. 

The President of the United States 
expressed his deep concern over dete- 
riorating relations between the two 
countries. Mr. Eisenhower was per- 
plexed by the unwarranted attacks and 
abuse continuously hurled at this coun- 
try by Castro and his spokesmen. The 
President stated that the United States 
had nothing but sympathy with, and 
understanding of, the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the Cuban people. 

The entire statement was conciliatory 


and friendly. Many Americans, includ- ° 


ing perhaps a few members of the Presi- 
dent’s own party, felt that it was far too 
mollifying in tone. In this case, a soft 
answer did not turn away wrath. Castro 
toned down his diatribes for a few days, 
and some radio stations and newspapers 
followed suit, so far as the more viru- 
lent type of hate-America propaganda 
was concerned. However, confiscation of 
American property continued. There 
was no discernible attempt on the part 
of Casiro to reciprocate the President’s 
friendly gesture. Indced, after Mikoyan 
was invited to Cuba, ostensibly to open 
a Soviet exhibit, one of his first state- 
ments was a fulsome endorsement of 
Castro’s program of expropriation of all 
forcign-owned property. 

One of the favorite and overworked 
propaganda themes of Cuban broadcast- 
ers and newspapers is that Uncle Sam 
is engaged in a deep conspiracy to over- 
throw the Castro regime; that Washing- 
ton is in secret league with Trujillo, and 
is plotting an armed invasion of Cuba 
and overthrow of the barbudos. Even 
the Peiping radio, 7,000 miles from Cuba, 
has been broadcasting that ‘‘American 
imperialism is intensifying its plot to 
strangle the Cuban revolution.” The 
Chinese Communists charge that— 

U.S. imperialism has started one campaign 
of intervention after another against Cuba 
and has resorted to blackmail, intimidation, 
provocation, and divisive tactics. But all 
have failed to intimidate the heroic Cuban 
people. Exasperated by these repeated fail- 
ures, imperialism has gone even further by 
preparing direct armed intervention. 


I may observe at this point that if 
more advocates of recognition of Red 
China and of the seating of Mao Tse- 
tung’s murderers in the United Nations 
would only spend a little more time 
reading Chinese Communist publications 
and radio attacks on this country, and 
less time making speeches for such rec- 
ognition, our psychological warfare po- 
sition and our future security would be 
considerably strengthened. I personally 
regard it as a great pity that so many 
Senators and other influential Ameri- 
cans are so burdened with what they re- 
gard as “must” reading, that they have 
no time to read and study even a small 
amount of original Communist material 
carrying current directives and policies 
of the world Communist conspiracy. 
Someone once told the story—whether 
true or not, I do not profess to know— 
that on the outbreak of war between 
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England and Nazi Germany in 1939, sev- 
eral Foreign Office officials in London 
rushed to their library to get Hitler’s 
“Mein Kampf,” so they could get a quick 
of just what sort of a chap he might 

Castro and Communist charges that 
we are plotting to invade Cuba is an old 
Communist tactic. They always accuse 
their enemies of doing or intending to do 
what they, the Communists, themselves 
are actually doing or plan to do shortly. 
While Castro’s broadcasters fill the air 
with alarms of Yankee invasions, Cuban 
soil for the past year has been a staging 
area for several abortive invasions of 
nearby Caribbean countries, notably 
Panama, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public. 

New York and Miami are swarming 
with Castro agents and goon squads 
which are physically assaulting anti- 
Castro Cubans, and generally are abus- 
ing American hospitality and neutrality. 
A recent New York Times article esti- 
mated these Castro agents as numbering 
about 200. An investigator for a Senate 
committee informs me that 500 would be 
a more accurate figure. I suggest that 
the Immigration Service get busy, pick 
up these goons, and deport them to Cuba, 
where they belong. 

Castro and his American apologists, 
the latter declining in numbers every 
day, still continue to argue that he and 
his regime are not Communist or even 
Communist influenced. But the scien- 
tific and infallible test of the deadly par- 
allel which I have outlined between clas- 
sical Communist takeover of power in 
Russia and China and Castro’s course of 
action for the past year is enough for 
me. To expect Castro to come out openly 
and admit being a Communist or pro- 
Communist in sympathy seems a bit 
naive to me. No Latin American secret 
Communist or Communist sympathizer 
would ever admit his true feelings and 
intentions. 

As my good friend, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], pointed out recently, South 
American Communists who were demon- 
strating against President Eisenhower 
displayed Fidel Castro’s picture—not 
that of Khrushchev or any other Soviet 
leader. 

There are several excellent reasons 
why any Latin American Communist 
who was seeking to achieve power would 
strenuously deny being a Communist. 
One is the universal and well-deserved 
contempt and hatred of all free men for 
the modern day intellectual ‘black 
death” of communism. Second, all of 
Latin America is stanchly Roman Cath- 
olic. It would be utter folly for any 
Communist adventurer to admit openly 
that he was a Communist. Third, there 
remains the Caracas Convention of 1954, 
in which a declaration of solidarity for 
the preservation of the political integrity 
of the American states against the inter- 
vention of international communism was 
adopted by 17 American republics. Ar- 
gentina and Mexico abstained from vot- 
ing; and Guatemala, then under Com- 
munist influence, cast the only negative 
voie. 
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At the Bogota Conference of 1948, and 
at the Washington Foreign Ministers 
meeting of 1951, all of the American Re- 
publics had gone on record as condemn- 
ing the interventionist character of in- 
ternational communism. It may be well 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
resolution XCIII, and for us to give some 
thought to its implications: 


XCIII. Declaration of solidarity for the 
preservation of the political integrity of the 
American Statcs against the intervention of 
international communism. 

Whereas the American Republics at the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States declared that international commu- 
nism, by its antidemocratic nature and its 
interventionist tendency, is incompatible 
with the concept of Americcn freedom, and 
resolved to adopt within their respeciive ter- 
ritories the measures necessary to eracicate 
and prevent subversive activities; 

The fourth meeting of consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs recognized that, 
in addition to adequate internal measures in 
each state, a high degree of international 
cooperation is required to eradicate the 
danger which the subversive activities of 
international communism pose for the 
American States; and 

The aggressive character of the interra- 
tional Communist movement continucs to 
constitute, in the context of world affairs, a 
special and immediate threat to the national 
institutions and the peace and security of 
the American States and to the right of each 
state to develop its cultural, political, and 
economic life freely and naturally without 
intervention in its internal or external af- 
fairs by other states. 

I 

The 10th Inter-American Conference con- 
demns: 

The activities of the international Com- 
munist movement as constituting interven- 
tion in American affairs; 

Expresses the determination of the Amer- 
ican States to take the necessary measures 
to protect their political independence 
against the intervention of international 
communism, acting in the interests of an 
alien despotism; 

Reiterates the faith of the peoples of 
America in the effective exercise of repre- 
sentative democracy as the best means to 
promote their social and political progress; 
and 

Declares that the domination or control 
of the political institutions of any American 
State by the international Communist move- 
ment, extending to this hemisphere the 
political system of an_  extracontinental 
power, would constitute a threat to the 
sovereignty and political independence of 
the American States, endangering the peace 
of America, and would call for a meeting of 
consultation to consider the adoption of ap- 
propriate action in accordance with existing 
treaties. 

bed 


Recommends that, without prejudice to 
such other measures as they may consider 
desirable, special attention be given by each 
of the American governments to the follow- 
ing steps for the purpose of counteracting 
the subversive activities of the international 
Communist movement within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions: 

Measures to require disclosure of the 
identity, activities, and sources of funds of 
those who are spreading propaganda of the 
international Communist movement or who 
travel in the interests of that movement, 
and of those who act as its agents or in its 
behalf; and 

The exchange of information among gov- 
ernments to assist in fulfilling the purpose 
of the resolutions adopted by the Inter- 
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American Conferences and Meetings of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs regarding inter- 
national communism. 

mr 


This declaration of foreign policy made by 
the American Republics in relation to dan- 
gers originating outside this hemisphere is 
designed to protect and not to impair the 
inalienable right of each American State 
freely to choose its own form of government 
and economic system and to live its own 
social and cultural life. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE OUTFLANKED 


The declaration of Caracas was an at- 
tempt by the American republics to close 
a wide gap in the Monroe Doctrine—the 
gap created by Communist infiltration 
into the Western Hemisphere. The 
Monroe Doctrine of 1823 did not foresee 
the ideolozical invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere by native subversive agents 
trained in Russia to bring about the 
overthrow of their own governments 
from within, without the intervention of 
foreign troops or mercenaries ferried 
across the oceans in the classical manner 
of military invasions of that era. 

Mr. President, the Western Hemi- 
sphere is today faced with a crisis; 
namely, the problem posed by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine being outflanked by mod- 
ern psychcpolitical warfare which ex- 
ploits all the successful techniques of 
infiltration, Gemoralization, internal di- 
vision end confusion, and immobiliza- 
tion of counterforces, and finally tri- 
umphs throurch an entirely new form of 
warfare. It is now possible to subvert 
and overthrow a nation from within, 
without using a single armed soldier as 
an invader—witness Czechoslovakia, 
China, North Vietnam, and now Cuba. 
This is the overriding problem which 
confronts all democratically minded 
people of North America and South 
America. This, in large part, I feel 
sure, led the President to make his re- 
cent trip to South America. 

TIME FOR A DECISION 


Patience is a fine virtue; put if it is 
carried to an extreme, as a guide for the 
conduct of diplomatic relations with an 
upstart dictator, it can create nothing 
but contempt and even greater indig- 
nities. Wishful thinkins, “muddling 
through somehow,” and “hoping for the 
best” are likely to prove just as danger- 
ous and unfruitful as ‘waiting for the 
dust to settle” in China. 

A Democratic Secretary of State of- 
fered that spineless advice as the basis 
of our policy toward China, when the 
Communists began their final drive to- 
ward power. When the dust finally did 
settle, all of China had been lost to the 
free world, and so-called agrarian re- 
formers turned out to be full-blown 
Communists. A few years later, the 
dust of death settled over the graves of 
50,000 American boys who were killed 
in Korea by Mao Tse-tung’s agrarian 
reformers. Now we have agrarian re- 
form once more, only this time it is but 
$0 miles from Florida, instead of 7,000 
miles away. And when the dust finally 
settles in Cuba, if the Cuban people 
themselves have not by then succeeded 
in throwing off their present oppressors, 
it is my prediction that there will be 
little discernible difference between Cas- 
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tro’s “humanistic state” and the com. 
munes of Red China. 

Hegel, in his “Philosophy of History,” 
observes that “the only thing we learn 
from history is that we learn nothing 
from history.” Forty-two ycars of bitter 
and humiliating experience with Com- 
munist duplicity and cynicism scem to 
have taught us very little. When we 
are subjected to insults, meaningless 
doub!letalk, and open abuse, is our only 
answer always goinz to be an ingratiat- 
ing smirk and fawning fatuity? 

Sixty-two years ago, American soldiers 
and sailors died to bring freedom to 
Cuba. American doctors and plague 
specialists fought heroically to rid that 
island paradise of the centuries-old curse 
of yellow fever and other diseases. Ex- 
cepting, perhaps, only the relations be- 
tween our country and Canada, relations 
between Cuba and the United States 
have been closer and friendlier than 
those we have had with any other coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere. Since 
World War I, several million American 
tourists have flocked to Cuba. The 
Cuban people have always regarded and 
treated us as friends. Artificially 
whipped up anti-American hatred, while 
common in some other Latin American 
lands, never developed to any serious 
proportions in Cuba. We liked the 
Cubans, and they liked us. 

All this is now ended, thanks to “Dr.” 
Fidel Castro. Orwell's “two minutes 
hate,” in his remarkably prescient book, 
1984,” is now being literally carried out 
almost every night by Big Brother Fidel 
over Cuban radio and TV stations—ex- 
cept the ‘two minutes hate” has been 
stretched out to 3-hour and 4-hour 
“Hate America” harangues. 

The administration has understand- 
ably been reluctant to take any steps 
against Castro, lest we hurt the Cuban 
people more than we make any impres- 
sion on Castro. The Cuban people are 
already suffering so much from economic 
anarchy, secret police terror, wholesale 
confiscations, and general turmoil, that 
no one would wish them to be subjected 
to additional hardships. 

The President’s recent speech warning 
the people of Cuba that while we have 
the deepest concern for their welfare 
and future security, we cannot continue 
forever to keep on swallowing insulis 
and abuse, nor can we be expected to 
stand by passively while American prop- 
erty is confiscated, American newsmen 
abused and mistreated and American 
citizens thrown into prison on flimsy or 
trumped up charges. 

I noted in the papers that Mikoyan, 
when he was in Cuba, complimented 
Castro on his seizure of foreign property 
with promises of ultimate payment. He 
thought the Castro regime was quite 
“generous” in offering to pay anything 
at all for scized property—the Bolsheviks 
in Russia seized everything and did not 
even bother to issue paper receipts, 
Mikoyan boasted. 

Just before he departed from Cuba, 
Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
signed an agreement with Castro to buy 
5 million tons of Cuban sugar over 4 
period of 5 years, or a million tons 4 
year. As in all Soviet deals, there 1S 
always a hidden hook. Only 200,000 
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tons will be paid for in cash, the rest 
will be strictly barter for Soviet manu- 
factured goods—at Soviet fixed prices, 
needless to add. 

The Soviets will pay only the world 
price for sugar, which is a few cents 
under $3 a hundredweight. It costs Cuba 
a trifle over $4 per hundredweight to pro- 
duce sugar. We pay Cuba cash and 
around $5.50 per hundredweight. So the 
loss that Castro will take selling his sugar 
to Russia will come out of the $150 mil- 
lion bonus above world prices which we 
pay him for our sugar. It would seem 
to me that, as long as Castro is so pleased 
to sell his sugar to the Soviets at a loss 
of over a cent a pound, we should cut 
our Cuban sugar quota in the same 
amounts as they increase their sales to 
Russia. 

Mikoyan also assured Castro that Rus- 
sia would not dump or resell this sugar 
in the world market. This was really a 
noble and big-hearted gesture on the wily 
Armenian’s part. I am going to let the 
Senate in on a little secret whicn all the 
newspaper and other accounts of the 
Cuban sugar deal missed completely. I 
had one of my staff phone the excellent 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress to find out what sugar 
cost in the land of the Soviets. The 
answer was “roughly 5 rubles a pound.” 
Depending on which exchange rate one 
uses, this melxes sugar come to a mini- 
mum of 45 cents to a maximum of $1.12 
a pound in the land of socialism. The 
average Russian worker earns 890 rubles 
amonth. Soa month's work will get him 
160 pounds of sugar. An American 
worker, under much abused capitalism, 
can earn the same amount in 1 day's 
work at $16 a day. 

So the Soviets buy crude sugar from 
Castro at under 3 cents a pound, and 
resell it to their own people for 45 cents 
@ pound. This amounts to 42 cents a 
pound profit for refining and transport. 
This is socialism? Any capitalist coun- 
try which practiced such an extortionate 
holdup on its own people for an every- 
day household commodity would be 
thrown out of office in 24 hours. 

Nor can I resist observing that none of 
our liberal commentators or columnists 
caught this cute little swindle in the 
ere sugar deal. They never 

0. 

One-third of a]! the sugar used in this 
country comes from Cuba. We have 
been paying an average price of $5.50 a 
hundred pounds for Cuban sugar. Last 
year Cuba had a carryover of some 660,- 
000 tons. This year it is estimated that 
the Cuban surpius will reach 1,400,000 
tons. All the rest of Latin America is 
allowed to sell less than 275,000 tons of 
their sugar to this country. 

There are a number of Caribbean area 
and South American countries with great 
quantities of surplus sugar which they 
are eager to sell us. Brazil has a carry- 
over of 1,200,000 tons, Mexico 500,000, 
Dominican Republic 174,000, Argentina 
250,000, and Peru 90,000 tons. Jamaica 
and other British colonies in the West 
Indies, Guatemala, and several other 
Central American countries are esti- 
mated to have another 100,000 tons of 
Surplus sugar which they would be de- 
lighted to sell in this country at the same 
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price as we pay Castro—for sugar mixed 
with poisonous Red insults and contin- 
uous indignities. This makes some 
2,334,000 tons of sugar available from 
Latin America and the Caribbean, to 
say nothing of possibly another 500,000 
from Hawaii, the Philippines, Formosa, 
and other Pacific sugar producers. In 
other words, our real friends are eager 
to sell us all the sugar we need without 
buying a single pound from Castro. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
necessity of establishing closer ties with 
Latin America. It has been claimed that 
we have neglected our sister republics 
south of the Rio Grande to pour money 
into Far East and other distant countries. 
While cultural and other exchanges are 
all very fine, I suggest that nothing is go- 
ing to make a more profound impact and 
engender more lasting good will in Latin 
America than even a small increase in 
our imports from those countries. 

Our good neighbor, Mexico, is ex- 
tremely eager to sell us some of her sur- 
plus sugar. Haitiis ina critical economic 
state. A substantial increase of Amer- 
ican imports from Haiti, particularly 


sugar, would be a godsend to that 
country. 
NO SOVIET CHARITY FOR CUBA’S HUNGRY 


PEOPLE 


At this point, I also want to observe 
that there was no mention in the press 
stories of any Soviet charity or relief as- 
sistance for the poverty-stricken masses 
of Cuba. The Soviets and their Cuban 
puppet, Fidel Castro, make a great pre- 
tense of being the only true defenders of 
the poor and that all their efforts are 
directed toward ameliorating poverty, 
hunger, and human degradation. A 
small back page news item a few weeks 
ago casually mentioned that Cuba last 
year had received more than $1 million 
worth of food from the U.S. Commodity 
Credit Corporation in a period of 6 
months. The food distribution was made 
by the Protestant Church World Serv- 
ice and the Catholic Relief Service. This 
program of relieving Cuban distress will 
continue for another year. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mikoyan rejected any sugges- 
tion that Russia do likewise. “We are 
guided by the principle of trade with all 
nations at world prices,” he said. No 
charity from Moscow. 

I can conceive of no greater contrast 
between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. and no finer exposé of the hol- 
lowness of Soviet pretenses of friendly 
concern for ‘“‘victims of U.S. imperialism” 
than this simple fact. We give Cuba a 
million dollars of food with no strings at- 
tached—the Soviets buy some sugar at a 
cent a pound under production costs and 
sign a nice trade agreement deal to ex- 
change Soviet goods for the sugar instead 
of paying cash. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a 
recent bulletin, stated that the price of 
refined sugar in this country was the 
highest since 1920. American taxpayers, 
housewives, and children buying candy 
in effect make up the $150 million fa- 
vored nation sugar subsidy we are now 
paying to Castro. With this money Cas- 
tro has reputedly sent a purchasing 
emissary to East Germany to look into 
the possibility of buying some subma- 
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rines. The same purchasing agent was 
also reported as having been in Prague 
looking for planes and other weapons 
after Great Britain had refused to sell 
Castro jet fighters. I need not elaborate 
on the mischief-making possibilities in 
the Caribbean which a few submarines 
and a good air force would give the Cas- 
tro brothers and their Communist guer- 
rilla warfare advisers so eager to “lib- 
erate” their neighbors from the alleged 
“thralldom of American imperialism.” 

While Castro is shopping around 
Europe for modern weapons with which 
allegedly to protect his revolution 
against the big, bad imperialists, Cuban 
imports from the United States last year 
dropped $110 million. In 1958 Cuba 
bought $546,200,000 of American prod- 
ucts and commodities. Under Castro 
and “Che” Guevara, Cuba’s imports of 
U.S. goods have dropped to $436,707,000. 
In his war against Santa Claus and 
Christmas, Castro last winter even 
banned the importation of American 
Christmas trees. 

Nations are no different than the 
people who compose them. No one ad- 
mires self-abasement, timidity, or weak- 
ness. Everyone, regardless of race, 
creed, or cultural development, respects 
character, self-respect, integrity—in 
brief, the man or country which stands 
up for its rights and dignity. I feel most 
strongly that the present disgraceful, 
dangerous, and intolerable situation in 
Cuba cannot be permitted to go on much 
longer. Our position throughout Latin 
America is rapidly deteriorating. Other 
adventurers and Soviet inspired revolu- 
tionaries are being encouraged to emu- 
late Castro and also to spit in Uncle 
Sam’s face. 

My opinion on the Cuban situation is 
not a sudden one. I was one of only two 
Senators who last July 21 voted against 
ratification of the International Sugar 
Agreement Act. I did so because I felt 
that the Castro regime would probably 
attempt to sabotage it anyway. Admit- 
tedly, U.S.-Cuban sugar quotas and 
prices are strictly a matter between our 
two countries. However, Cuba’s large 
surplus crop, which she tries to dispose 
of on the world market, makes her a key 
member of the 34 nation sugar conven- 
tion set up to regulate international 
sugar problems. Developments in Cuba 
since last July have amply vindicated my 
position. Even a casual scrutiny of 
Castro’s record before and after he came 
into power could leave no doubt what- 
ever that he was anything but a friend 
of the United States. 

It was for precisely this reason that I 
also introduced last July 8—1959—an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1959 empowering the President to 
suspend aid to any country illegally seiz- 
ing American property without just 
compensation. This body supported me 
and adopted this amendment by a vote 
of 59 to 32. 

I will support legislation giving the 
President a greater degree of flexibility 
in fixing Cuba’s annual sugar quota and 
prices. 
sugar quota should be lowered, not as an 
act of “punitive retaliation,” but simply 
because of the age-old buyer’s preroga- 
tive of trading with his friends and 


I believe firmly that Cuba’s - 
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bypassing his enemies. We have plenty 
of friends south of the Rio Grande whose 
economies are just as shaky as Cuba’s 
and who are eager to sell to us. Nor 
am I overlooking our own domestic pro- 
ducers and Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. Now that Castro has made 
it plain that he wants to “shake off the 
slavery of American imperialism” and 
become a ward of the Soviets, there 
seems to be little that we can do and still 
retain our self-respect. Castro will learn 
by bitter experience the wisdom of an 
old Russian adage, ‘““He who sups with the 
Devil had better have a very long spoon.” 

With Castro and his bully boys con- 
stantly screaming hatred against Amer- 
ica by press and radio, it strikes me that 
American tourists—that is, those few 
who still go to Cuba—are taking serious 
risks against which the State Depart- 
ment should warn them. 

Mobs are easily incited. Just a few 
years ago several Americans who hap- 
pened to be passing through Baghdad 
were literally torn to pieces in the streets 
ky blood-crazed mobs who had been 
incited by Communist broadcasters. 

I feel sure that the State Department 
can find ways and means of discouraging 
all tourist traffic to Cuba until Castro 
and his bewhiskered bravos are removed 
from the scene by a more responsible 
government. 

I, for one, want to reestablish our 
longstanding friendship with the Re- 
public of Cuba. However, we cannot do 
this, and retain our national honor and 


prestige, with an irresponsible regime. 


which flagrantly violates all internaticn- 
al laws and solemn obligations by one- 
sided, executive fiat. I refer to the 
wholesale, Communist-type confiscation 
of American property and the continual 
mistreatment and abuse of American 
citizens. The recent outrage of holding 
and grilling a completely innocent Amer- 
ican freelance photographer who hap- 
pened to be a passenger on the French 
ship which exploded in Havana is a case 
in point. 

Castro’s outrageous charges that, 
somehow, our Government must have 
been implicated in the explosion, is 
hardly conducive to the resumption of 
friendly relations as the State Depart- 
ment pointed out. If there is any scur- 
rilous and completely unfounded charge 
against this couniry that Castro or his 
radio and press echoes have not made 
during the past 15 months, I simply can- 
not think of it. They seem to have 
missed nothing in their long list of al- 
leged villainies against us. 

I sincerely hope that the day is not far 
off when the traditional friendship 
forged between our two countries 62 
years ago in our joint war for the libera- 
tion of Cuba can be firmly and perma- 
nently reestablished. I doubt that this is 
possible under the Castro brothers’ re- 
gime, or that Castro and his Communist 
advisers have any such desire or inten- 
tion. And if it is their plan to convert 
Cuba into a Communist base of opera- 
tions against the peace and security of 
the Western Hemisphere, as many intel- 
ligence officers and experts are convinced 
is the case, then all gestures of friend- 
ship on our part are merely a stultifying 
waste of time. 
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I believe our relations with Cuba 
should have the general consideration 
and concern of every American citizen. 
I am glad the President has brought the 
question before the country with a re- 
quest to Congress for the renewal of the 
sugar quota bill, with flexible provisions, 
so he may deal equitably with this sit- 
uation. 

I do not believe that any government 
which continues to confiscate American 
property, to insult Americans, to attack 
us without warrant—which has been in- 
filtrated with many Communist leaders 
who have been trained elsewhere and 
sent to the government for that pur- 
pose—can be anything other than a 
great threat to us and to the free world. 
Cuba has always been our friend. The 
Cuban people have always been our 
friends. It is a nation only 90 miles 
from the coast of the United States. I 
hope and trust that this Congress, this 
administration, and this country will 
meet the issue forthrightly. 
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STUDY OF TRANSPORTATION POLI. 
CIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 244) author. 
izing a study of transportation policies 
in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cannon in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend. 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution (S. Res. 244) as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the budget of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, stating how the committee ex- 
pects to expend this money. 

There being no objection, the budget 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Budget of the Committce on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to make a study of transpor- 
tation policies in the United States pursuant to S. Res. 244, for the period Feb. 1, 1960, 


through Jan. 81, 1061 














ie | Base | Gross Monthly | Total for 
Position Number | salary (per | salary (per salary period of 
annuin) annum) (gross) budget 
(gross) 
Professiona’ sta: 
ORS en IN os eS eee Lee eek ween 1 $8,000 | $14,979.45 | $1, 248. 28 $14, 979. 45 
Senior transportat i: PA SUES one ccauieamoemenene 5 8, 000 14, O79. 45 1, 248. 28 74, 897, 25 
Junior transportation experts.............--.222-. 3 6, 480 12, 494, 48 1,041, 20 37, 483. 44 
SEEN GINO on. oon co cnkannbectinow wane 3 3, 600 7, 438. 49 619. 87 22, 315. 47 
Clerical and sienographic; 
US ah orcs ain anita aa ini eaee ew eon 2 2, 440 5, 290. 76 440.89 10, 581. 52 
SINS ee eben eeeepcenne 4 2, 040 4, 199. 50 374. 95 17, 998. 00 
stint epberan 8 WES ore ls he ate aetna WR siecasdeser Sere, PS 178, 255, 13 
i | | ee 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
Contribution to civil-service retirement fund (614 percent of total sak aries : ies 11, 586, 59 
Contribution to employces health benefit programs (Public Law 86 3.2, i clive JU ly ie 1% 0). Ba ae 486. 00 
Fa a ara AU OIC CN Sr OR VIR Ss oe amctenecaninesnnsicumobnmes 1, 800. 00 
ca eerIR Ir Se ENMU W008) 5... sous cana neansakeeuetananennienebsknawniechcuaeweerenwesenes 500. 00 
Communicstions (teley;hone, telegraph, postage, ete.) =... nee enn ene een enn ee 500. 00 
RmnEnIIRINR I RIE UCR NNR = 8 coe ecb decaencs eaakaaboenkiwasinebaecenen 600. 00 
IR, EN a ae ens iS Ei BUR one oan sdk nb oils elke pei sabe iaas aaa 472.28 
Far ae ipne i anni PAI SON RC es a ORES E och bk tered Chaakeee ee wesweenkenneee 15, 844. 87 
Re NN a a amen 194, 100. 00 





Funds requested, S. Res. 244, $194,109. 





ADDITIONAL STAFF AND CLERICAL 
PERSONNEL FOR THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1116, Sen- 
ate Resolution 265. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 265) authorizing the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to employ 
temporarily an additional assistant chief 
clerk and additional staff and clerical 
personnel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this is a 
resolution to provide additional em- 


ployees for the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. All except three of 
these people are today employed by the 
committee. In fact, the majority of 
them have been employed for several 
years. 

The resolution would authorize the 
employment of three additional people 
and an increase in salary for one addi- 
tional person. The three additional 
people to be employed would be two 
additional professional staff members to 
carry on the work of oversight over the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959, commonly known as 
the Labor Reform Act, which was passed 
during the last session of Congress. To- 
gether with these 2 staff members we 
would have a typist or stenographer, & 
clerical assistant for those 2 persons. 

There would be an increase in salary 
for an assistant chief clerk. I will say 
that the assistant chief clerk is named 
by the minority and has been with the 
committee some 12 years. The minority 
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strongly felt that, due to the increased 
work of the committee and the addi- 
tional duties and functions imposed upon 
this assistant chief clerk, as well as the 
fact that this person had been employed 
py the committee some 12 years, that 
this person was entitled to a small in- 
crease in salary, which the resolution 
would provide. 

With regard to the two additional staff 
members, one will be named by the 
majority and one will be named by the 
minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senate to certain facts. 

Under the resolution, if agreed to as 
written, the committee will be provided 
six additional professional staff members 
over and above what the rezular com- 
mittees are now empowered to have. It 
is true, as the Senator from Alabama has 
said, that of the six additional profes- 
sional staff members provided for in this 
resolution, only two would actually be 
new employees. There were four added, 
asI recall, in 1957. 

As to the clerical assistants, althouch 
the resolution calls for eight additional 
clerical assistants, seven of these posi- 
tions were authorized in the past. Four 
were authorized in 1953, and that au- 
thorization has been renewed from year 
to year. One was provided in 1959, and 
that authorization apparently is to be 
renewed from year to year, and two were 
authorized in 1957. 

It is now requested that the total 
clerical staff be increased by one. 

I also wish to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that within a few 
minutes, I presume, the Senate is going 
to consider two more resolutions for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
One of those would provide the sum of 
$85,000 to investigate the problems of the 
aged. This subcommittee, already in 
existence, is headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 

In addition we also have a proposal for 
the creation of a brandnew subcommit- 
tee, which will be headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wittiams], asI understand it. The res- 
olution will provide for $50,000 to study 
problems of migratory labor. 

Mr. President, I am also informed it is 
the intention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
to ask the Senate to extend the life of 
the Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management 
Field. In the past, we have spent a little 
over a miilion dollars in that field. We 
were given to understand, a few weeks 
ago, that the committee would be dis- 
continued. Because of some happen- 
ings, with which I am not familiar, I 
understand, however, that an effort will 
be made to provide some $150,000 to 
retain that select committee for further 
investigations. 

The point I desire to make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare already has a regu- 
lar staff of four professional staff mem- 
bers and six clerical assistants. The 
Pending resolution asks that we provide 
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six additional professional staff members 
and eight clerical assistants. It is true 
that some of these people, as has been 
pointed out, were hired in the past and 
are simply to be rehired. 

There are also two other resolutions 
to be considered, which I am sure will be 
agreed to which would further expand 
the Labor Committee. In addition, in 
the labor field, we have the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the La- 
bor or Management Field, which, as I 
understand, will shortly seek additional 
funds to continue its work. 

When will we ever reach the cutoff 
point? As I have often stated, once 
these special committees are created 
they seem not to die. They keep on 
going. 

My good friend from Alabama has 
stated to the Senate. that these addi- 
tional people will be employed on a tem- 
porary basis. I believe, however, that 
the same language was used earlier 
when the staff of the labor committee 
was expanded. Yet, the “temporary” 
employees are still with us, and now we 
are being asked to swell their ranks. 

I wonder what assurance my good 
friend from Alahama could give the 
Senate that these people would really 
and truly be hired on a temporary basis, 
and that their employment would not be 
renewed from year to year, as has been 
the case in the past? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the resolu- 
tion now pending provides for employ- 
ment of two additional professional staff 
members, one to be selected by the ma- 
jority and one by the minority. They 
would be used to carry on activities as 
provided in the Reorganization Act, sec- 
tion 136, for legislative oversight of 
standing committees, in regard to the 
administration of the Labor Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
19°9, the act which we passed last Sep- 
tember, commonly known as the Labor 
Reform Act. 

I do not know exactly what will be 
involved. This oversight will relate to 
activities of the Department of Labor, 
of the Secretary of Labor, of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board itself, and of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in the carrying out of 
the administration of the act. Just 
what the situation will be a year from 
now, I will have to say frankly to my 
friend, I do not know. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is the neces- 
sity for these expenditures? Is the 
Congress supposed to take the position 
that we must create watchdog commit- 
tees to see that the laws we pass are 
properly administered? 

Mr. HILL. I should say that in this 
particular case the subject falls partic- 
ularly and directly under section 136 of 
the Reorganization Act, that section 
being captioned “Legislative Oversight 
by Standing Committees.” 

This subject was discussed in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and it was the thought of both 
the majority and the minority that we 
should have these two staff members to 
carry on this oversight work. 
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I may say that the distinguished 
ranking minority member of our com- 
mittee is the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 'The Senator 
knows his interest in these matters. It 
was the thought of both the majority 
and the minority that we should have 
two staff members engaged in this work. 
The action of the committee in report- 
ing the resolution to the Senate was 
unanimous. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I pointed out a 
moment ago, in 1957 the Senate author- 
ized the hiring of four professional staff 
members to the committee, in addition 
to the regular staff. It was said at that 
time that this was supposed to be a tem- 
porary state of affairs. But these 
“temporary” workers are still employed. 
What do these people do? 

Mr. HILL. There are many matters 
before the committee. In the last ses- 
sion, in January 1959, the membership 
of the committee was increased from 13 
to 15. One of the main reasons for the 
increase was the increase in the magni- 
tude of work. We have many matters 
dealing with labor, veterans’ affairs, 
railroad retirement, health, education, 
and many matters under the head of 
public welfare. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator cer= 
tain of that statement? The member- 
ship of most committees has been in- 
creased. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, of which I am chair- 
man, was increased from 15 to 17. But 
this was not done because we had more 
legislation to consider. I believe there 
was another reason. 

Mr. HILL. I can say very definitely 
that we have more work. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let us consider the 
4 professional staff members and 2 cler- 
ical assistants, hired on a temporary 
basis by the committee in 1957, 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are those individ- 
uals doing the same work for which they 
were hired 3 years ago, or are they doing 
something different? 

Mr. HILL. One of the members, 
Frederick R. Blackwell, of. South Caro- 
lina, is working with the Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and Migratory La- 
bor. Mr. Ralph A. Dungan is working 
with the Subcommittee on Labor. Mr. 
Merrick 

Mr. ELLENDER. Pardon me, but 
could the Senator tell me more about 
this man who is working on migratory 
labor problems? 

Mr. HILL. He is working on veterans’ 
affairs, and the subcommittee had some 
special work on migratory labor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We shall be asked 
in a few minutes to provide $50,000 to 
create a new subcommittee to study this 
same problem. 

Mr. HILL. I will yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey {[Mr. WILLIAMS] at this 
point, because he is chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
President—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
would like to suggest that we might as 
well discuss these three resolutions pro- 
viding funds for investigations of the 
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Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. They 
deal with subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The first resolution, Senate resolution 
267, deals with migratory labor, and 
carries a figure of $50,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This would create 
a new subcommittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is a new subcommittee, which was 
created in August 1959, and received no 
special appropriation for its activities. 
It used the general funds of the com- 
mittee. It traveled in 6 States and held 
extensive hearings. Our total expendi- 
tures were around $5,000. -We were 
fortunate indeed that we were able to 
call on Mr. Blackwell, who has been 
named as one of the staff members. 





LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr President, I 
ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning hour having expired, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Siella Reor- 
ganized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 





ADDITIONAL STAFF AND CLERICAL 
PERSONNEL FOR COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate continue with 
the consideration of Calendar 1116, 
Senate Resolution 265. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed consideration of the resolution 
(S. Res. 265) authorizing the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to employ 
temporarily an additional assistant chief 
clerk and additional staff and clerical 
personnel. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask my good friend the 
chairman of the committee a question. 

Since Mr. Blackwell has been studying 
the migratory labor problem, I ask 
whether or not he is going to be placed 
on the staff of this new subcommittee, 
or whether he will continue as a pro- 
fessional staff member of the parent 
commitiee. 

Mr. HILL. If the special subcommit- 
tee is created, Mr. Blackwell will con- 
tinue with his subcommittee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will Mr. Blackwell 
be paid out of the $50,000 now being 
requested for the creation of the new 
subcommittee or will he be one of these 
additional professionals under the reso- 
lution we are now considering? 

Mr. HILL. He has been paid for sev- 
eral years under the resolution we now 
have under consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why is it necessary 
to create this new subcommittee? This 
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man, Mr. Blackwell, has been studying 
the subject for the past 3 or 4 years. I 
wonder why it is necessary to create a 
special subcommittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It is 
our hope that we can do our job on the 
Migratory Labor Subcommittee without 
using the authorization called for in the 
resolution. We hope to accomplish that 
by using Mr. Blackwell, and thereby not 
using all the funds called for by Senate 
Resolution 267. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I say to my good 
friend from New Jersey that in the sub- 
committee’s budget I notice allocations 
for a research director, two research 
assistants, and two employees to do ad- 
ministrative and stenographic work, or 
a total of five altogether. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
research director and the research as- 
sistants provide for the minority getting 
an assistant and two secretarial posi- 
tions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I point out that it 
seems that every time a subcommittee 
of this character is created, whether such 
employees are needed are not, there must 
be one for the minority and one for the 
majority. It strikes me that since this 
subject has been studied for some time 
by Mr. Blackwell, he should be taken off 
the parent committee’s staff and placed 
under this new subcommittee, so that we 
can know where the money is going. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Blackwell, the gentle- 
man whom we have been discussing, has 
served for several years with the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Subcommittee. In fact, he 
became the special consultant to that 
subcommittee at the time the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. THuRMOND! was chairman of the 
subcommittee. He still works with that 
subcommittee. But in addition to his 
work with the Veterans’ Affairs Sub- 
committee, since he first came with the 
committee, he has also worked with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS! on the Migratory Labor Subcom- 
mittee. He has worked with both sub- 
committees. 

Mr. ELLENDFER. Heis one of the four 
profesional staff members allowed each 
standing committee. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What do the others 


do? There are four already authorized 
in addition to the four on the regular 
committee. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Samuel Merrick 


worked with the Railroad Retirement 
Subcommittee and with the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary had jurisdiction 
over that subject. 

Mr. HILL. Legislation on that subject 
was referred to our committee and was 
acted upon by the committee and re- 
ported to the Senate by the committee. 
The Senate passed the bill dealing with 
juvenile delinquency, and it is now in 
the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is something 
I did not know. I am glad to have the 
REcorD show it. 

Mr. HILL. We reported the bill in 
the closing days of the last session, and 
passed it early in this session of the 
Congress. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. That is something 
that somehow escaped my aitention. As 
I pointed out on several occasions, the 
resolution creating the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was approved in 1953, 
It was supposed to last for only 2 years 
yet it is still with us today. The amount 
of money we were supposed to spend was 
about $150,000, at the most. Up to last 
January we spent $680,000 for studies of 
juvenile delinquency by this subcommit- 
tee. Now we are told that a professiona] 
staff member of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was responsible for 
the study upon which was based a juve- 
nile delinquency bill. 

Mr. HILL. We not only studied it~ 
we did study it, of course—but we also 
reported legislation to the floor which 
the Senate passed, and which is now in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Here we have a 
classic example—I will not say of one 
committee trying to take something from 
another committee—but of multiplicity 
of study groups. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator. However if he will look at 
the resolution with reference to juvenile 
delinquency in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, he will see that it involved a 
study particularly of the matter of crime, 
The legislative jurisdiction in this mat- 
ter of juvenile delinquency, under the 
rule, is in the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Therefore, 
legislation dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. It was 
considered by that committee and it 
was reported by the committee to the 
Senate. The Senate passed it, and it is 
now in the House of Representatives. 
The bill was passed by the Senate in the 
early part of the session. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What kind of study 
does this professional staff member do 
in the field of juvenile delinquency? 

Mr. HITL. He was not studying it so 
much—of course he was studying it too— 
as he was acting as a consultant with 
the committee handling the legislation. 
His duties were in connection with the 
holding of the hearings and the calling of 
witnesses, and so forth. That was his 
job, just as he did work with the Rail- 
road Retirement Subcommittee, just as 
he did work with the Youth Conservation 
Corps Subcommittee, and just as he has 
done the same work with the Labor Sub- 
committee. He has worked with all four 
subcommittees. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has ac- 
counted for the work of some of the pro- 
fessional staff members. What about the 
others? 

Mr. HILL. I have accounted for three 
of them. The fourth is Mr. Frederick 
Randolph. He is assigned to the minor- 
ity, and he works on these different mat- 
ters for the minority. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What different mat- 
ters? All these studies? 

Mr. HILL. All these different studies. 
It is really more than studies. It has to 
do with testimony and the executive 
consideration of legislation within the 
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subcommittee, and executive considera- 
tion within the full committee, and then 
the action that is finally taken by the full 
committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understood the 
Senator to say that the two additional 
professional staff members which would 
be provided under this resolution would 
study the operations of the Labor Act 
which was enacted by Congress last year. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. They 
would study that situation and would 
constitute legislative oversight con- 
sultants to carry out the provisions of 
that act, and would carry their func- 
tions into the Department of Labor, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
General Counsel’s office of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in connection with the 
administration of the Labor Act, which, 
as the Senator well knows, was passed 
during the last session of Congress. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ‘The more we study 
these matters, and the more we look into 
the creation of these various subcom- 
mittees, the more I am convinced that 
the time will soon come when we will 
have to create a special committee to 
study what these special subcommittecs 
do. There scems to be a grcat deal of 
duplication. I believe that in many in- 
stances it should be possikle for com- 
mittee chairmen to use their regular 
staffs to make these special studies. 

Tke Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry is now making a study of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I am 
glad and proud to say that as chairman 
of that committee I did not come before 
the Senate to get additional funds to 
employ additional personnel to make 
these studics. I was able to use the 
rezular funds provided the standing 
committee. I am glad to say that the 
studies so far have revealed several 
instances of excessive grain-storage 
charges to the Federal Government. I 
feel confident that as a result of this 
study, being made by just a handful of 
employees of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, we will be able to 
save the taxpayers almost a hundred 
million dollars. That will be brought 
to the attention of the Senate in a short 
time. 

I go back to the proposition that if 
the resolutions that are now before us 
are adopted, in addition to those already 
adopted, we will be spending almost 
$414 million for “special” investigations. 
I believe there ought to be a halt to 
all this. 

As I have pointed out on many occa- 
sions, each standing committee is per- 
mitted to spend about $156,000 for its 
regular operation. With that money 
they have the authority to hire four pro- 
fessional staff members and six clerical 
assistants. 

If an investigation were made, it would 
Show that much more money is being 
spent by these “‘special” committees than 
by all the standing committees put 
together. 

As I pointed out, the Committee on 
the Judiciary spends well over a million 
dollars on investigating subcommittees, 
in addition to the $156,000 it is given as 
a standing committee. 
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If the creation of these new commit- 
tees keeps up at the present rate, we will 
have to have a special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the special com- 
mittees in order to find out how much 
work they do and how much of it is 
duplication of other committees. 

As I pointed out, and as the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama has 
pointed out, although the pending reso- 
lution provides for six additional profes- 
sional staff members and eight clerical 
assistants, over and above the regular 
limit of the committee. If these people 
were to be paid what the chairman of 
the committee is capable of paying them, 
it would add $159,845.55 to the payroll 
of that committee. 

It is true that the chairman could 
spend much less, and I hope he docs. 
That would be in addition to what the 
Senate gives the committee with which 
to pay the employees of the standing 
committee. 

As I pointed out a while ago, in addi- 
tion to all this, we are going to be asked 
to provide $50,000 for the creation of 
one subcommittee and $85,000 for the 
continuation of another subcommittee 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. HILL. The figures I have, as 
compiled by the staff of the Committee 
cn Labor and Public Welfare, are not 
quite in accordance with the figures sup- 
plied by the Senator from Louisiana. 
According to the figures I have, the 
maximum amount which could be ex- 
pended under the resolution—I think it 
would be a smaller figure—but the maxi- 
mum amount would be $144,121. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have figured 
it, that is really what the Senator pro- 
poses to do. That is about the amount 
he would syend. 

Mr. HILL. We have on the list one 
assistant chief clerk, who is already on 
the payroll, but we are going to increase 
his salary. I certainly would not ex- 
pect to expend more than $144,121. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
we have discussed Calendar Nos. 1117 
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and 1118, I presume the Senate will 
graciously abide by what the Committee 
on Rules and Administration has done. 
I have been more or less helpless in the 
past about preventing the creation of 
new commiitees. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, may we 
have the question put on the pending 
resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 265) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960, through January 31, 1961, to 
employ one additional assistant chief clerk, 
six additional professional staff members, 
and eight additional clerical assistants to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with section 
202(e), as amended, of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, and the provisions of 
Public Law 4, 80th Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 19, 1947, as amended. 





STUDY OF PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1117, 
Senate Resolution 266, which, like Cal- 
endar No. 1116, Senate Resolution 265, 
has been pretty thoroughly discussed, 
and I ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 266) authorizing a comprehen- 
sive study of problems of the aged. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the budget fig- 
ures submitted by the subcommittee be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


























Budget 
Base | Gross Monthly | Total for 
Position Number | salary (per ; salary (per salary period of 
annum) annum) (gross) budget 
(gross) 
STAFF | 
Legal and investigative: 

Siete GLO OlOln 25.) aan cuecenaceasewadesnaawauus 1 $8,000 | $14,979.45 | $1,248.28 | $14,979.45 
Assistant staff director Shae cabeimueiaasad 1 7, 260 13, 769. 66 1, 147. 47 13, 769. 66 
Fditorial and research: Research director......-.22..- 1 7,260 | 13,769. 66 1, 147. 47 13, 769. 66 

Administrative and clerieal: 
WlOrR -AtORORTADNOIG: <“c2cc cc cccecccbeeceuseweenuxe 3 2, 880 6, 082. 14 506. 83 18, 246. 42 
TIGHT SSI GN So nk once scccwesisnocecsuuwesncss 1 2, 460 5, 290. 76 440. 89 5, 290. 76 
PORE od 55 a ae oe i ee bce 7 | cl ap ee neki ato N-2  cneaaes aicae 66, 055. 95 
| —== 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Consultant fees and expenses _....----2----- aes ti Se ls i ii a faa ae Sa ta a al ieee eS 4,000. 00 
Contribution to civil service retirement fund (65% percent of total salaries paid)_.-.-_-_---------.-2- 2. 4, 293. 64 
Contribution to employees’ health benefit program (Public Law &6-382, effective July 1, 1960)_-.--.... 330. 00 
Contribution to Fe leral employees’ group life insurance (27 cents per month per $1,000 coverage) __.--- 215. 00 
RE Peel Lt TRC teen VO Ob HOTEL TIT VERUINSTIONIG ooo ig cine ann nee iacemesuenddenusaaaecunaiinenaubomenasaie 5, 000. 00 
Reimbursable payments to agencies_...- 500. 00 
Hearings (inclusive of reporters’ fees)... 2, 000. 00 
Witness fees and expenses_....-----2-2-. 600. 00 
eRe ReRE NOSIS SND TS SURI a a tachi on Sp ilirbeacaldd tees pseu chloe a 800. 00 
Communications (telephone and telegraph) 1, 000. 00 
ART SUNN ah a aches ccc ee nce bi Sich at cnc ami dale ce allah 205. 41 
PS GN cea ct a a gc eens rat atc cece crs iced apes le eo eae esa 18, 944.05 
UO ROGHORECUNCR. Neos DUD) accen te uag ete cee es career ee a Sets ooonce 85, 000. 00 





__———— 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
advised that due to some kind of occult 
understanding, when a motion is made to 
proceed to the consideration of these 
resolutions, the motion is not a motion, 
but is a request for unanimous consent. 
I stood here when the majority leader 
called up by motion the first of these 
resolutions. I heard him make the mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of 
that resolution. I make the parlia- 
mentary inquiry as to when a motion is 
not a motion, and when it is a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first motion was made during the morn- 
ing hour. It was made when the Senate 
was in the morning hour after the ad- 
journment. A motion has just been 
made to proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1117, Senate Resolution 
266, but the motion has not been agreed 
to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Chair hold 
that the Senate is still in the morning 
hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 
The morning hour has been concluded. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I just heard the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 266, Calen- 
dar No. 1117. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is the pending motion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If that motion should 
be agreed to, would it not displace the 
Stella School bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
displace the Stella School biil? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the purpose of having the matter clari- 
fied, I was informed at the conclusion 
of the morning hour that the pending 
business at that time was the Stella 
School bill, to which the Dirksen substi- 
tute had been attached, and that the 
actual pending question was section 3 of 
the Dirksen substitute; and therefore, I 
asked unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate continue with the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 265, 
Calendar No. 1116. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Dirksen substi- 
tute was not attached to the Siella 
School bill. We are still working on the 
Dirksen substitute. We have not per- 
fected it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that to bring up Senate 
Resolution 266 without displacing the 
Stella School bill would require unani- 
mous consent. That has not been asked 
for. The unanimous consent was ob- 
tained to lay aside temporarily the pend- 
ing business and to consider Senate Res- 
olution 265, Calendar No. 1116, which 
has now been disposed of. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then, the pending 
business at present is the motion of the 
Senator from Montana to proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1117, Sen- 
ate Resolution 266? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. If that motion is 
agreed to, it will displace the pending 


That 
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business. However, if the Senator from 
Montana asks unanimous consent to lay 
aside the pending business temporarily, 
and obtains that consent, then it would 
not displace the pending business. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; if he got 
unanimous consent. But I heard the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
make a motion. I stood right here and 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
Texas move that the Senate proceed to 
consider these resolutions. It could have 
been in the morning hour; and in that 
case, it would not have displaced the 
Stella School bill. But certainly we are 
out of the morning hour now, and there 
will be no other proposed legislation 
taken up by a unanimous consent in this 
situation. I shall be happy to consider 
a motion to proceed to any other legisla- 
tion, but there can be no unanimous con- 
sent given in this situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have not made 
a unanimous-consent request except at 
the time the morning hour was con- 
cluded. I am moving that these things 
be done. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam ready to vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Senate ready to vote on Calendar 
No. 1117, Senate Resolution 266? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1117, Senate Resolution 266. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand, 
certain material has been placed in the 
Recorp at the request of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
has not been agreed to. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1117, Senate Resolution 266. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liementary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia wiil state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What is the status of 
the Stella School bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
status of the Stella school bill is that 
it is back on the calendar. It has been 
displaced. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What is the status of 
the Dirksen amendment? I assume it 
is on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Dirksen amendment is with the Stella 
bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How did the Dirksen 
amendment ever get to the bill, when it 
has not been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Dirksen amendment goes back on the 
calendar with the bill. It will be the 
pending question when the bill comes 
up again. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If this amendment 
was offered but was never agreed to, the 
automatic displacement of the bill be- 
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fore the Senate does not carry with it 
all the amendments which have been 
proposed to the bill. It is the bill which 
goes to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If and 
when the Stella bill is brought out again, 
the question would be on agreeing to 
the Dirksen amendment to section 3, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, 1 
should like to have the rule read, or any 
portion of the Journal read, which shows 
that the Dirksen amendment has been 
attached to the Stella school bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Dirksen amendment has not been at- 
tached to the Stella school bill. How- 
ever, it is the pending amendment to 
the Stella bill. At the time the bil] 
comes up again, the Dirksen amend- 
ment will be the pending business. It 
is an amendment to the Stella school 
bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully challenge that ruling. I know 
of no rule whereby a bill which is dis- 
placed on the calendar when a motion 
is made to proceed to the consideration 
of another bill carries with it automati- 
cally an amendment which has been 
offered to the bill. A wide variety of 
amendments were ready and lying on 
the table. There must have been some 
150 or 200 amendments. Does the Chair 
hold that all those amendments are now 
in order to the Stella bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
NON in the chair). The Chair is advised 
by the Parliamentarian that when an 
amendment has been offered to a pend- 
ing bill and when that bill goes back to 
the calendar, the amendment also goes 
with the bill to the calendar. 

At such time as the bill is again called 
up, the pending question then will still 
be on agreeing to the amendment which 
was pending to the bill at the time when 
the bill was displaced and went to the 
calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
understand that an advisory opinion by 
the Chair or a response by the Chair to 
a parliamentary inquiry does not con- 
stitute a ruling in concrete form. There- 
fore, I shall not attempt to appeal from 
the Chair's response to the parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

But Iam convinced that the Chair was 
in error when the Chair held that when 
the Stella School District bill went back 
to the calendar, it took with it to the 
calendar the Dirksen amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
the Senate proceeded to consider Sen- 
ate Resolution 266, the Stella School Dis- 
trict bill went back to the calendar; and, 
therefore, the Stella School District bill 
has been displaced by Senate Resolution 
266. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
another parliamentary inquiry 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia yield 
to me? 

Mr.RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At this time, I 
should like to propound a parliamentary 
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inquiry: Has the Stella School District 
pill now been displaced or has it been 
temporarily set aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Stella School District bill has been dis- 
placed, because the Senate agreed to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1117, Senate Reso- 


lution 266. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I so understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to another parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Am Icorrect in under- 
standing that I do not waive my rights 
by failing to file an appeal from the 
Chair’s advisory opinion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ap- 
peal could not be taken from the Chair's 
response to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was the ruling 
which I assuined I would receive from 
the Chair. 

But I am confident that the ruling of 
the Chair that the Dirksen amendment 
accompanied the Stella School District 
bill to the calendar, when that bill was 
displaced by Senate Resolution 266, can- 
not possibly stand as a sound precedent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to Senate Reso- 
lution 266. 

The resolution was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
section 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions speci- 
fied by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to the problems of the aging in- 
cluding, but not limited to, (a) a study 
of the major problems of the aged, (b) a 
study of the existing programs of agencies, 
both public and private, dealing with prob- 
lems of the aged, (c) a study of the present 
role of the Federal Government in dealing 
with problems of the aged, and (d) a study 
of any additional Federal programs which 
should be undertaken to help solve the 
problems of the aged. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 

the committee, from February 1, 1960, to 
January 31, 1961, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
Shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $1,200 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 
: Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1961. 
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Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $85,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 





STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
ccnsideration of Calendar No. 1118, Sen- 
ate Resolution 267. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 267) authorizing the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
to make a study of any and all matters 
pertaining to migratory labor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the budget 
submitted by this subcommittee be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 














Budget 
' 
| sase | Gross | Monthly Total for 
Position Number | salary (per salery (per } salary period of 
; alnum) annum) | (gross) budget 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 


The resolution (S. Res. 267) was 


agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
section 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rules XXV of the Standing Ruies of the 
Senate to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to migratory labor including, but 
not limited to, such problems as (a) the 
wages of migratory workers, their working 
conditions, transportation faciiities, housing, 
health and educational opportunities for 
migrants and their children, (b) the nature 
of and the relationsnips between the pro- 
grams of the Federal Government and the 
progrems of State and local governments 
and the activities of private organizations 
dealing with the problems of migratory 
workers, and (c) the degree of additional 
Federal action necessary in this area. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1960, to 
January 31, 1961, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be fixed so that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $1,200 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
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the departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1961. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an excerpt from the report on Calendar 
No. 1118 be printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing the request of the Senator from 
Louisiana that the budget be printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report ‘No. 1088) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to whom was referred the resolution 
(S. Res. 267) authorizing the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to make a study 
of any and all matters pertaining ’to migra- 
tory labor, and providing additional funds 
therefor, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the resolution be agreed to 
by the Senate. 

This resolution would authorize the ex- 
penditure of not to exceed $50,000 by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
from February 1, 1960, through January 31, 
1961, to make a complete study of any and 
all matters pertaining to migratory labor 
including, but not limited to, such prob- 
lems as (a) The wages of migratory workers, 
their working conditions, transportation fa- 
cilities, housing, health and education op- 
portunities for migrants and their children; 
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(b) The nature of and the relationships be- 
tween the programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the programs of State and local 
governments and the activities of private 
organizations dealing with the problems of 
migratory workers; and (c) The degree of 
additional Federal action necessary in this 
area. 

Additional information relative to the pro- 
posed inquiry is contained in a letter from 
Senator Lister HILL, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and a 
memorandum from Senator Harrison A. 
WILLIAMS, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor, both addressed to Senator 
THoMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
which letter and memorandum (together 
with a proposed budget) are as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
February 8, 19¢0. 

Re Senate Resolution 267. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 

istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: On behalf of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, I 
am submitting a memorandum and budget 
relating to Senate Resolution 267, 86th Con- 
gress, 2d session, which authorizes this com- 
mittee to make a study of any and all mat- 
ters pertaining to migratory labor. The 
memorandum has been prepared by Senator 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., chairman of the 
special Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of 
this committee. 

Senate Resolution 267 was unanimously 
approved by the committee at its executive 
session on February 2, 1950. 

May I express the hope that your com- 
mittee will be able to give favorable consid- 
eration to Senate Resolution 267 at an early 
date. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes. 

Very sincerely, 
Lister HILy, Chairman. 





FeBRuarY 3, 1269. 

Memorandum. 

To: Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., Chair- 
man, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

From: Senator HarrIson A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor. 

Re Senate Resolution 267, authorizing a 
comprehensive study of migratory labor. 

On August 5, 1959, in recognition of the 
serious problems confronting our migrant 
farm workers, the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare created the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor. Following its establish- 
ment, the following bills were referred to 
the subcommittee for appropriate considera- 
tion and action. 

S. 1085, to establish a minimum wage for 
agricultural employees of farm enterprises 
using more than 2,244 man-doys of hired 
farm labor annually; 

S. 2141, to prohibit the use of child labor 
in agriculture; and 

S. 1778 and S. 2498, to provide for Federal 
registration of migrant labor contractors or 
crew leaders. 

With these bills before it, the subcommit- 
tee embarked upon a comprehensive study of 
the long-neglected but serious problems of 
the more than 1 million men, women, and 
children involved in the migratory agricul- 
tural life, performing an indispensable serv- 
ice in traveling from State to State to meet 
the uniquely heavy seasonal demands of the 
agricultural industry. 
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In my own State of New Jersey, approxi- 
mately 25,000 migratory workers, not in- 
cluding women and children, or nearly half 
of the total farm population of the State, 
help each year to plant, cultivate, harvest, 
and process over $150 million worth of agri- 
cultural commodities. These people are of 
even greater importance in other States. 
Texas employs 82,000 domestic migrant 
workers. California uses about 58,000. 
Michigan ranks third with about 51,000. 

The subcommittee began its investiga- 
tions by conducting two hearings in Wash- 
ington during the month of August. Spon- 
sors of the pending legislation and depart- 
mental witnesses from interested agencies 
presented their views in these hearings. 

During the month of September, the sub- 
committee held hearings and field trips to 
observe actual conditions in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. These were fol- 
lowed in November and December by sim- 


ilar activities in the Eastern States of New” 


York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Mich excellent information was.  as- 
sembled and a good, albeit complex picture 
wes obtained on the level of achievements 
of the various States visited and the vary- 
ing nature of the problems facing not only 


the migrants themselves, but the farmers 
and the State and local governments as 
well, 


In some areas we found communities that 
wermly received their migrant workers in 
an almost festive atmosphere; in other areas 
the migrants were virtual outcasts. In 
some States, we found wages gcod, but liv- 
ing conditions poor. Elsewhere the housing 
was good but not the wages. 
discovered, aJso, the good will and 
sincere concern of many farm owners for 
the welfare of their migrant workers. But 
we found, in addition, many farmers who 
were earning too little to translate this con- 
cern into improved conditions for their em- 
ployees. We saw the expense to which 
many .farmers have gone to provide decent 
housing for their workers with no assurance 
that other growers would do the same. 
And we learned of the serious problem con- 
fronting the farmer who provides good fa- 
cilities only to have them abused, damaged, 
and sometimes wrecked by workers who per- 
haps did not care about the damage they 
were causing or perhaps, not having ever 
used them before, simply did not undcr- 
stand their purpose or how properly to use 

hem. 

We found migrants who wanted to give 
their children an education but couldn't 
because the children were needed in the 
fields to supplement the family income. 
Schools wanted to provide education for 
the migrant children, but lacked adequate 
statutory authority, adequate funds, and 
adequate classroom space. Teachers were 
greatly distressed by the educational dc- 
ficiencies of migrant children but did not 
command the resources to do anything 
about it. 

We found, in short, that the migrant 
workers are truly the most isolated and for- 
gotten people in America. Despite their 
obvious and valuable contribution to our 
society, they share few of its fruits and 
seldom find themselves with the same rights 
and opportunities as other citizens. 

And even though many State and county 
governments, growers, church groups, and 
other private organizations have labored 
long and hard to improve this situation, 
very little real progress has been made. 
Except for minor and insignificant varia- 
tions, the migratory worker of today exactly 
parallels the migratory worker of three 
decades ago. 

This lack of sufficient and uniform prog- 
ress stems from the fact that many of the 
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most critical problems in this area, being 
predominantly interstate in character, are 
beyond the reach of the State action, anq 
from the further fact that the Federal Goy. 
ernment has not yet adequately assumed 
its share of the burden. Indeed, until the 
role of the Fedcral Government is delineated 
and until appropriate Feder:l action is 
taken, there is no reason to believe that the 
present patchwork of State laws will haye 
any significant impact on the lives of these 
people. 

For these reasons, we must now make 
studies in depth concerning the intorstate 
characteristics of these problems iu order 
to determine the appropriate role of the 
"ederal Government. Such studies are 
necessary, I believe, to ennble the subcom- 
mittee to develop concrete, feasible pro- 
grams for improving the conditions under 
which these citizens work and live. A task 
of this magnitude will, of course, require 
a considerable increase in activity by the 
subcommittee as well as a modest addition 
to staif personnel, which is why I am sub- 
mitting the attached resolution and budget. 

In offering this resolution relative to the 
forthcoming activity of the Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor, it is my hope that a 
body of solid information can be compiled 
from further hearings and study, which, to- 
gcther with the useful information now at 
hand, can be used as a base for the formu- 
lation of workable legislation to help fa- 
cilitate solutions to some of the problems 
besetting our migrants, our farmers, and 
our State and local governments. Corre- 
spondence from interested individuals and 
testimony presented at the hearings hay 
already produced a wide range of proposals 
and ideas. Each of these proposals should 
be examined and reevaluated as the prob- 
lems become more clearly defined. 

in accordance with procedures established 
by the Senate Committce on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, the resolution makes pro- 
vision for the appointment of a minority 
staff member. : 

In addition to the limited staff to be re- 
tained, the many knowledgeable people in 
this field will be utilized at every oppor- 
tunity. Funds are provided for consultant 
feces and expenses as are funds for pay- 
ments to agencies which may be able to 
provide expert technical and advisory per- 
sonnel to help in regard to some of th 
particular compiex matters under study. 

HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr.. 





ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 1115, Senate 
Resolution 247. 

The motion was acvreed to: and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 247) providing additional 
funds for the Committee on Public 
Works and authorizing the emplcyment 
of additional clerical assistance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand the resolution, it provides 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Public Works and authorizes the em- 
ployment of additional clerical assist- 
ants, and the work the committee will 
do in this connection will be similar to 
the work it did last year on the same 
subject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, also, 
that the amount being requested for that 
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urpose this year is the same as the 
amount requested for this purpose last 


ear. 
' Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am further in- 
formed that all of the $125,000 which 
was provided for last year was not used, 
put that $95,000 was returned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, $95,000 was 


returned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That being true, I 
wonder why the committee now asks for 
the full amount. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say that 
last year the committee was just getting 
underway. In the meantime, the work 
has piled up, and the need for funds 
this year will be considerably greater 
than the need last year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it the intention 
of the chairman to make use of the en- 
tire amount? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I so under- 
stand from talking with the Senator 
from Oklahoma | Mr. Kerr]. 

My. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the report 
which accompanies Senate Resolution 
247, which includes a letter from the 
chairman of the full committee, the 
Senator from New Mexico | Mr. CHAVEZ], 
and certain budget figures, be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report ‘No. 1085) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This resolution would authorize the ex- 
penditure of $125,000 by the Committee on 
Public Works, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, from February 1, 1960, 
through January 31, 1961, to employ on a 
temporary basis such adaitional personnel 
as the committee deems advisable to carry 
out its functions during the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. 

Additional information relative to the 
purposes of Senate Resolution 247 is con- 
tained in the report of the Committee on 
Public Works thereon (S. Rept. 1075, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess.). The purposes of the reso- 
lution are further detailed in a letter to 
Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, from Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works, 
which letter (with accompanying budget), 
is as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTFE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
February 4, 1960. 
Hon. Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: From the Committee 
on Public Works, on February 3, 1960, I 
reported Senate Resolution 247, providing 
additional funds for the use of the commit- 
tee during the period February 1, 1960, to 
January 31, 1961. It is requested that your 
committee consider the resolution at an 
early date, and I respectfully urge that the 
committee report favorably thereon. 

The need for these funds arises from the 
heavy and increasing workload of the com- 
mittee relative to legislation under its jur- 


isdiction. The Federal-Aid Highway Acts 
of 1956, 1958, and 1959 authorized a $40 


billion program for the construction and 
Improvement of the highways of the Nation, 
to be financed with certain Federal excise 
taxes on highway users which are placed in 
the highway trust fund. Those acts and 
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other special acts authorized the submis- 
sion of reports and studies to the Congress 
some of which have been submitted and 
others are due in the near future. 

In addition, the President in his budget 
message for fiscal year 1961 recommended 
certain legislation affecting the national 
highway program. It is necessary that there 
be a continuous study of the status and 
progress for financing and expediting com- 
pletion of this huge program. These studies 
will require an annual review of the program 
and reports by the agencies, inspection of 
certain areas, investigation of any irregulari- 
ties in prosecution of the program, confer- 
ences with highway officials and residents, 
study of the matter of reimbursement for 
cost of toll roads, study of safety problems, 
and consideration of any necessary amend- 
ments to the legislation in order to avoid 
delays in the procurement of necessary 
rights-of-way, equipment, material, and 
manpower needed for orderly prosecution 
of the program. The regular Federal-aid 
program will be carried forward and will 
require legislation during the present session 
of Congress to attain this result, as well as 
making provision for apportionment of 
funds to the States on the basis of the es- 
timates of costs for completing the Inter- 
state System as submitted to the Congress 
by the Secretary of Commerce in January 
1961. 

An omnibus flood control and river and 
harbor bill totaling $1.566 billion for 152 
projects, and authorizing the inclusion of 
storage for water supply purposes in Fed- 
eral reservoirs, was enacted during the 85th 
Congress. Another omnibus bill passed the 
House during the last session and is now 
pending before the committee. Those acts 
will add to the large backlog of previously 
authorized projects in the United States 
and its territories, and will provide for or- 
derly development of the Nation’s water re- 
sources and contribute in a large measure to 
the domestic economy of the country. Leg- 
islation has been enacted authorizing the 
establishment of study commissions for river 
basins in the southeastern States and in 
Texas. Prosecution of these studies will go 
forward. Further legislation is necessary 
from time to time to assist in carrying this 
program forward by authorizing individual 
projects or increasing basin authorizations. 
The program must be reviewed periodically 
in order to obtain up-to-date appraisals of 
benefits and costs, to determine the need for 
review and restudy of certain projects, re- 
ports, and recommendations, and the need 
for modification of existing projects. The 
committee proposes to spend a limited time 
in the field inspecting some of these projects 
and holding conferences and hearings with 
local citizens and organizations interested in 
various features of water resource develop- 
ment. 

Public Law 1018, 84th Congress, amended 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, to provide for its broader use in 
assisting local organizations in carrying out 
projects for flood control and water supply 
purposes. Approval of plans for certain 
projects under this act is the responsibility 
of the Committee on Public Works, and will 
require extensive studies and investigations. 

The Water Pollution Control Act amend- 
ments of 1956 authorized Federal aid in the 
conduct and promotion of research, investi- 
gation, experiments, demonstrations, and 
study for eliminating and improving sani- 
tary conditions of surface and underground 
waters of the United States. It also au- 
thorizes a 10-year program of Federal grants 
for construction of necessary treatment 
works for sewage or other wastes discharging 
into any stream. Constant review, study, 
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and inspection of these matters by the com- 
mittee will be necessary. This program has 
been one of the most popular and beneficial 
programs authorized by the committee. Al- 
though the President in his budget mes- 
sage proposed cessation of this program after 
1960, legislation has been passed which 
would broaden and increase the scope of the 
program. Legislation has also been enacted 
which would broaden and increase the pro- 
gram for studies in connection with the air 
pollution problem. 

The committee approved 150 Federal 
buildings having an estimated aggregate 
cost of $750 million for prosecution under 
the Lease-Purchase Act of 1954. Authority 
for approving additional projects under that 
authority has expired. Some of the author- 
ized projects are now under construction as 
lease-purchase projects, and others are to be 
constructed by direct appropriations pro- 
vided by the last session of Congress. Close 
supervision of the program will be neces- 
sary, and additional policy established for 
future provision of Federal buildings to be 
constructed by direct appropriations. Pro- 
posals will be submitted to the committee 
for approval. A public buildings act was 
adopted during the last session of Congress. 
The committee has approved 65 buildings 
under that authority. 

Legislation authorizing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to finance construction of 
additional power facilities with proceeds ob- 
tained by the sale of revenue bonds passed 
the Congress during the last session. Ad- 
ditional review and study of proposals ad- 
vanced, and the prosecution of this large 
power program will be required. 

Legislation authorizing the establishment 
of a Columbia River Development Corpora- 
tion to supersede the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration for administration, construc- 
tion, and operation of Federal power 
facilities in the Pacific Northwest, was intro- 
duced in the last session. Hearings on the 
proposed legislation were held in Washing- 
ton. 

Nomination of members of the Board of 
Directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Mississippi River Commission, the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission, and the Federal 
Highway Administrator are referred to the 
committee for recommendation. 

Other matters will be considered by the 
Committee on Public Works requiring spe- 
cial studies relate to water resources develop- 
ment policy, navigation bridge clearances, 
timber-access roads on forest lands, acqui- 
sition of lands in reservoir areas, diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan, evaluation of. 
recreational benefits from Federal reservoirs, 
cost sharing on flood control projects, re- 
construction of the Alaska Highway, amend- 
ments to the highway laws affecting Alaska, 
and buildings and grounds in the District of 
Columbia. 

A division of the funds requested is as 
follows: 


SAIAPIOS oe ceca sewe ces anes $60, 660.37 
Contributions to civil service re- 

tirement fund... .......-22.2-6 3, 942.92 
Reimbursable payments to agen- 

CNRS oii ee aes stone - 4, 000. 00 
WYAUG@E aso stim cnnnknnnannnce 33, 000. 00 
EROS ENR SN a Siac i oh io Se - 14,000.00 
PUGCUGR CE eg at alent an 2, 000. 00 
Communications... ....0.-..<s6 3, 000. 00 
Contingencies: . .-sc5<scceeencue 4, 396. 71 

RONG siiicctemenmsuae - 125, 000. 00 


Your early consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 247 will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, 
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Budget 
Base Gross Monthly | Total for 
Position Number | salary (per| salary (per| salary period of 
annum) annum) (gross) budget 
(gross) 
STAFF 
Legal and investigative: Chief investigator..........- 2 $6,180 | $12,004.02 | $1,000.03 | $24, 008. 04 
Editorial and research: Staff member-...........--..-- 1 4,980 | 10, 005. 82 833. 81 10, 005. 82 
inist 
5, 760 11, 317. 39 943. 11 11, 317. 39 
3, 720 7, 664. 56 638. 71 7, 664. 56 
| 3, 720 7, 664. 56 638. 71 7, 664. 56 
Wisc adie Acca te Ek Se 
| | Baccnaic 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
Contribution to civil service retirement fund (614 percent of total salaries paid)_...-..2.2.--2222-- eee 3, 912. 92 
Reimbursable payments to agencies__......-- 4, 000, 00 
Travel (inclusive of field investigations) ...-—- 33, 000. 00 
Hearings (inclusive of reporters’ fees)......- 14, 009. 00 
ann CIN RR Oo iw ekinibehanacnhe 2, HOO. OO 
Ie nnn rN RIIIEaT CUE, SPUEUIRN Ts oa ee a wenn 3, 000. 00 
Dann nn ICaTnT 7 IRI TURP TTL CDOT NN a ek Cini bodes mubccen dmc neieexe 4, 306.71 
ees 
Ria i lac alin ca aadaais Salalah cise iociacstlts hcaisasbebtaniniie | 64, 330. 63 


Fund requested (S. Res. 247), total_.....2.-.22222 


125, 000. 00 








The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 247) was 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134 and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate from February 
1, 1960, to January 31, 1961, inclusive, to (1) 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $1,200 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the de- 
partments or agencies concerned, and of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$125,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1181, House 
bill 10233. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 10233) making appropriations for 
the District of Columbia and other ac- 
tivities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments. 





STUDY OF AIR TURBULENCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HaArRTKE] such time as he may require. 


Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, yesterday morning I 
had occasion to attend a brief meeting 
of the communications subcommittee at 
which the Chief of the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau, F. W. Reichelderfer, was testifying 
on a bill to provide for telephoned re- 
ports from weather observers. During 
the time Mr. Reichelderfer was testify- 
ing, I made inquiries about the problem 
of clear air turbulence, a suggested pcs- 
sible cause of the crash a week ago today 
of a Northwest Airlines turbo-prop plane 
over southern Indiana. 

Mr. Reichelderfer noted that severe 
turbulence had been predicted for areas 
of southern Indiana and Kentucky on 
the day of the crash. He pointed out, 
however, that present meteorological re- 
search is not sufficiently adequate to pin- 
point height and exact location and time 
of such turbulence. 

Mr. Reichelderfer’s testimony also de- 
veloped that high altitude turbulence 
was not known until military pilots re- 
ported it. Much of the research into 
this phenomenon has been done by the 
military and only lately has this been 
dove-tailed with that of the Weather 
Bureau. 

Until the advent of high speed jet- 
powered aircraft this was not much of a 
consideration except to the extent that 
air passengers were uncomfortable in 
turbulence. Now, however, it is a mat- 
ter of safety. When a fast flying jet 
smacks into severe turbulence, tremen- 
dous stress is put upon the plane. Three 
times in the last 6 months commercial 
prop jet planes in this country have 
crashed apparently because of contact 
with such turbulence. 

“I would guess that we do not have 1 
percent of the research that we need to 
handle this problem,” Mr. Reichelderfer 
told us yesterday. He said that the 
Weather Bureau has sought larger ap- 
propriations for this purpose and that 
there would be no duplication with simi- 
lar activity by the Defense Department 
because there is considerable coopera- 
tion and coordination. 

I am now seeking from Mr. Reichelder- 
fer a report on what, if any, cuts have 
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been made in Weather Bureau recom. 
mendations for such research and by 
whom. I am certain that all Members 
of the Senate will be intensely inter. 
ested in the reply I receive because 1 
feel that everyone is concerned with 
safer air travel and will be willing to 
provide whatever additional funds are 
necessary to make modern air travel as 
safe as possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, | 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, | 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Edward K. Mills, 
Jr., of New Jersey, to be a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Ioreign Commerce. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his 
secrctaries. 





ELECTION OF MEMBER TO THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 
AND THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE LIBRARY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1124, Senate 
Resolution 276. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 276) electing a member on the 
part of the Senate to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing and the Joint Committee 
on the Library. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 276) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Mr. BRUNSDALE be, and he 
is hereby, elected a member on the part of 
the Senate of the Joint Committee on 
Printing and the Joint Committee on the 
Library, vice Mr. Morton. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10233) making appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
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District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Calendar No. 1181, 
H.R. 10233, the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
a few brief remarks to make on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill for 
1961, which carries the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Appropriations Committee. 
The bill as reported to the Senate is 
$2,970,876 over the total appropriations 
allowed by the House, $2,313,848 below 
the estimates requested for fiscal 1961, 
and $1,605,924 under the total appropria- 
tions enacted for fiscal 1960. 

In my opinion, this is a good bill. The 
recommended increase of about $3 mil- 
lion in 1961 is well justified. Over 
$500,000 relates to costs for 100 addi- 
tional foot patrolmen in the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department, and about 
$347,000 covers well merited increases in 
the per diem rates paid local hospitals 
for the care of local indigent patients. 
And, in the capital outlay category, 
three important projects were approved; 
namely, $1,032,000 for a new elementary 
school in the vicinity of Fourth and V 
Streets NW.; $372,000 for the Bennings 
branch library in northeast; and $250,000 
for permanent improvements of school 
buildings. These added projects aye 
most essential to the public safety, edu- 
cation, health, and general welfare of 
the Nation’s Capital. To help defray 
these increased obligations payable from 
the general funds additional Federal loan 
authority of $1.4 million has been ap- 
proved. Also added is $1 million to the 
Federal payment, to provide $26 million 
instead of $25 million allowed by the 
House under the $32 million authoriza- 
tion. This is the most equitable way to 
share the costs of the expanded services 
which are beneficial to both the Federal 
Government and to the District of 
Columbia. 

Under this funding program, no deficit 
spending is authorized; in fact, sufficient 
money has been reserved for supple- 
mental expenditures anticipated next 
fiscal year. A modest surpius of $340,000 
is expected in the general fund account 
by June 30, 1961. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I feel it 
important to pinpoint certain matters 
covered in the bill; namely, funds for 
the recruitment of 150 patrolmen are 
provided, to cope with the increased 
crime wave in the District of Columbia; 
funds are provided for a complete lunch 
program for 4,800 hungry children in 
the public school system; and, finally, 
the pupil-teacher ratio in the elemen- 
a grades will be approximately 31 


I will add, also, there are funds for a 
Pilot program in one police precinct to 
enable the foot patrolmen, the officers, 
to have two-way radios. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 
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Mr. BEALL. I take this opportunity 
to commend the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island. Certainly the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island has worked 
tirelessly preparing the appropriation 
bill. I hope the Senate will accept it. 
It is particularly necessary that the 
additional policemen be provided for. 
The need for the additional policemen 
has been shown time and time again. 

I hope the Senate will accept this very 
modest increase over the House bill, so 
that we may take it to conference and 
have it considered. I hope the confer- 
ence will accept it, and that the addi- 
tional appropriations will be provided. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, who has been very 
helpful on the committee. Inasmuch as 
the Senator has brought up the subject 
of the additional patrolmen, I think it 
ought to be said for the record that it 
might be argued the Police Department 
has not recruited all of the patrolmen it 
desires to have, up to a full complement. 
That is only true because the standards 
are rather high and the Police Depart- 
ment is ever searching for men who are 
competent to be policemen on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia police force. 

Mr. President, what is happening is 
that the Department is permitting, on a 
sort of staggered program or arrange- 
ment, the present policemen in the 
Department to work an extra day ap- 
proximately once a month. In fact, if 
we allow the additional money, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will have protection 
up to the maximum amount, even though 
the Police Department has not been able 
to recruit up to the full complement. I 
think that is an important fact to be 
stated at this time. Until such time as 
we have a full recruitment, by allowing 
the additional money we are allowing 
added protection, because the policemen 
presently in the Department are working 
these extra days. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator upon the bill, and 
particularly upon the item mentioned 
by the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, relating to the need in the District 
of Columbia for a larger force of patrol- 
men, and the fact that the bill will sub- 
stantially take care of that need. 

I think all Senators saw discussion 
in the press reports only a few days ago, 
of the regrettable fact that serious crime 
had greatly increased in the District of 
Columbia last year. I am sure all Sen- 
ators know also, with particular regard 
to the ladies in the District of Columbia, 
the present situation makes it not at all 
desirable for them to venture out at 
night or to go into places which are not 
customarily frequented. 

I think most of us who serve in the 
Senate know from experience in our own 
families that the ladies are extremely 
loath to go out at all at night unless the 
men are with them, and then they do not 
care to venture into places very far from 
the entrance of a hotel or the place where 
they are going for various social occa- 
sions at night. 

I think the Senator is not only dealing 
well with this situation, but I hope that, 
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in conference, the other body will agree 
to this action. I hope the Recorp will 
show that Senators have spoken out vig- 
orously in support of the need for a 
larger police patrol force in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. PASTORE. I emphasize again, 
Mr. President, that I read the hearings 
of the House committee quite com- 
pletely and very attentively. The argu- 
ment was made, of course, that the Police 
Department had not recruited the full 
complement, and for that reason the 
House disallowed 100. We allowed 100 in 
the supplemental appropriation bill last 
year. The Police Department asked for 
150. The House allowed only 50, and de- 
leted the 100. We have restored the 100. 
The argument made in the House at 
the time of the deletion was that the 
Department had not been able to re- 
cruit a full complement. That was a 
good argument. It was explained to us 
that by giving the extra time to the 
present policemen, insofar as the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia are con- 
cerned their lives and property are be- 
ing protected to the extent of a full - 
complement, until full recruitment can 
be had. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on passage of 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote is taken, I should like also 
to commend the Senator from Rhode 
Island and to express my appreciation 
for what he has done to “beef up” the 
police force in the District of Columbia. 
I express the hope that in the not-too- 
far-distant future we shall be able to do 
something to really bring about the 
creation of a better police force. It is 
a good force at the present time, under 
a very able chief, Chief Murray. I hope 
we will be able to provide a sufficient 
number of policemen and that the 
salaries will be sufficiently high for the 
Police Department to cope with all prob- 
lems it must face. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the assistant majority leader. I com- 
mend the Senator from Rhode Island. 
I know how sincerely the Senator works 
on this problem of the District of Co- 
lumbia fiscal affairs. I particularly 
want to mention the police situation, 
which I think is good in this city. The 
Police Department is under Chief Mur- 
ray. We could not have a better chief 
for the job to be done. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc and that the bill, as 
thus amended, be regarded as original 
text for the purpose of amendment; pro- 
vided, that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by rea- 
son thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
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The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, line 1, after the word “and”, to 
strike out “$25,000,000” and insert ‘“$26,- 
000,000”; in line 19, after the word “‘appro- 
priated”, to strike out “$18,700,000” and 
insert “$20,100,000”; and in line 25, after 
the word “fund”, to strike out ‘$14,500,000” 
and insert “$15,900,000.” 

On page 4, line 5, after the word “investi- 
gations”, to strike out “‘$576,300” and insert 
“$609,259.” 

On page 4, line 22, after the word “which”, 
to insert ‘$230,000 shall be available for 
District: of Columbia employees’ disability 
compensation and.” 

On page 6, line 5, after the word “fees’’, to 
strike out “$1,621,000” and insert ‘$1,639,- 
600.” 

On page 6, line 8, after the word ‘“Profes- 
sions”, to strike out “$337,600” and insert 
“$342,000.” 

On page 9, line 20, after the word “other- 
wise”, to strike out ‘$23,217,000’ and insert 
“$23,748,100.” 

On page 10, line 24, after the word 
“srounds”, to strike out $10,940,000" and 
insert “$10,948,000”. 

On page 11, line 4, after the word “De- 
fense”’, to strike out ‘$60,000” and insert 
$107,000.” 

On page 11, line 22, after the word “Jus- 
tice’, to strike out “$5,627,900” and insert 
“$5,645,320.” 

On page 13, line 16, after the word 
“Health”, to strike out “$36,551,476” and in- 
sert “$36,910,473.” 

On pege 15, line 24, after the word “com- 
mitted”, to strike out “$19,000,000” and in- 
sert “$19,145,000.” 

On page 17, line 24. after the word 
“license”, to strike out “$2,460,900” and in- 
sert ‘‘$2,469,800.” 

On page i8, line 8, after the word 
“vehicles”, to strike out “$8,415,000” and 
insert “$8,489,600”, and in line 9, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$5,142,000” and 
insert ‘'$5,212,139.” 

On page 18, line 17, after the word “in- 
cluding”, to strike out ‘$40,000” and insert 
$61,000”, and in line 20, after the word 
“Administrators”, to strike out ‘$1,270,600” 
and insert “$1,296,500.” 

On page 23, at the beginning of line 18, to 
strike out $1,228,000" and insert ‘$1,272,- 
000.” 

On page 24, line 23, after the word 
“Southeast”, to insert ‘‘elementary school in 
the vicinity of Fourth and W Streets, North- 
west, Benning branch library”; on page 25, 
line 11, after the word “expended”, to strike 
out “$4,369,000” and insert ‘$6,023,000"; and 
at the beginning of line 13, to strike out 
“$625,000” and insert ‘‘$632,000.” 

On page 36, after line 8, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 15. Section 5 of the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, 1955, is amended to 
read as follows: ‘Hereafter work performed 
for repairs and improvements may be by 
contract or otherwise, except for amounis 
exceeding $5,000 which shall be determined 
by the Commissioners; and the Commis- 
sioners are authorized to establish a work- 
ing fund for such purposes without fiscal 
year limitation, said fund to be reimbursed 
for repairs and improvements performed 
under that fund from funds available for 
these purposes, and payments are author- 
ized to be made to said fund in advance if 
required by the Director of Buildings and 
Grounds, subject to subsequent adjustments, 
from funds available for necessary expenses, 
including allowances for privately owned 
automobiles.’ ” 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk three amendments to the bill, 
none of which change the overall total 
appropriations recommended by the 
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committee; instead, they are in the na- 
ture of perfecting amendments, as they 
relate only to limitations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, line 
18, it is proposed to strike out “‘$21.20” 
and to insert in lieu thereof ‘'$25.” 

On page 13, line 19, it is proposed to 
strike out “$3.50” and to insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘$4.” 

On page 25, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out “$800,000” and to insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘$1,600,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? The Chair hears 
none; and, without objection, the 
amendments will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
first two amendments reflect the in- 
creased per diem rates for outpatient and 
inpatient care of indigents in Freed- 
men’s and private hospitals in fiscal 
year 1961, for which additional funds 
have already been added in the bill. 

Mr. President, the third amendment 
mereiy increases the limitation of the 
amount to be available for expenditure 
in fiscal 1962 rather than fiscal 1961, in 
the appropriation “Capital outlay, public 
building construction.” It relates to 
three projects added by the committee in 
the total sum of $1,654,000, but of which 
$800,000 will not be nceded for expendi- 
ture purposes until after July 1, 1961. 
This deferred amount represents $1':0,000 
of the $1,032,000 for a new elen.entary 
school; $200,000 of the $372,000 for the 
Benning branch library, and $100,000 
of the $250,000 for permanent improve- 
ments in school buildings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
erossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senators from Minnesota [Mr., 
HuMmpPuHREY and Mr. McCartuy |], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KeEn- 
NEDY], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [{Mr. ELLENDER], the Senators 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr, 
McCartHy], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts {Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [| Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Utah | Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaAnoney] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHaRT] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
CurTis|!, and the Senator frcm Arizona 
LMr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter! and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. YounG1| are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland |Mr. BuT Ler], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [| Mr. CAPEeHART], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. Cur- 
Tis], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GoLpwaTFR!, and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. YounG] would each 
vote “‘yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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YEAS—85 
Aiken Fulbright Martin 
Allott Gore Monroney 
Anderson Green Morse 
Bartiett Gruening Morton 
Beall Hart Mundt 
Bennett Hartke Murray 
Bible Hayden Muskie 
Bridges Hennings Pastore 
Brunsdale Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bush Hill Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Holland Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Russell 
Cannon Jackson Saltonstall 
Crrison Javits Schoeppel 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Chavez Jordan Smith 
Chuich Keating Sparkman 
Clark Kefauver Stennis 
Cocper Kuchel Symington 
Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long, Hawail Thurmond | 
Douglas Long, La. Wiley | 
Dworshak Lusk Williams, Del. 
Eastland McCiellan Williams, N.J. | 
Engle McGee Yarborough | 
Ervin McNamara Young, Ohio 
Fong Magnuson 
Frear fansfield 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—15 

Butler Ellender McCarthy 
Capehart Coldwater Mo:s 
Case, N.J. Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Curtis Kennedy Robertson 
Dodd Kerr Young, N. Dak. 


So the bill, H.R. 10233, was passed. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 


which the bill was passed. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 


Mr. Presi- 


dent, I move to lay that motion on the 


table. 


The motion to table was agreed to. 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 


ments, 


request a conference thereon 
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with the House of Representatives, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Cannon in the 
chair) appointed Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
HayvpDEn, Mr. KEFAvuvVER, Mr. FrRear, Mr. 
Brste, Mr. Youne of North Dakota, Mr. 
Hruska, and Mr. Beat conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the distinguished and able 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] brought to the Senate this after- 
100n a very good and sound District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. Now that 
the bill has been passed, I should like to 
make these brief comments about it. 
The Senator from Rhode Island and his 
colleagues on the District of Columbia 
Appropriations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations deserve 
much credit for the workmanlike and 
conscientious, not to say arduous, duties 


they have performed. AsIam sure the . 


Senator from Rhode Island will agree, 
the consideration of district legi:lation 
is not an easy task, but in my judgment 
on this appropriation bill for the District 
of Columbia the committee has accom- 
plished its work with distinction. 

The bill, as reported, contains many 
worthwhile improvement over the legis- 
lation as it came to the committee. I 
should like to discuss briefly some of the 
items which I welcome especially. I do 
so as a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, which is the legis- 
lative committee, and as chairman of the 
Subcommittee of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee which has legislative 
jurisdiction over many of the District of 
Columbia’s functions which are covered 
by the appropriation bill which the Sen- 
ate has just passed. 

First, I should like to pay deserved 
tribute to the House Appropriations 
Committee for having increased the 

stimates submitted by the Commis- 

Sioners for the elementary lunch pro- 
gram so that there are now sufficient 
funds provided to take care of the full 
number of children the school author- 
ities believe to be in necd of the school 
lunch. I applaud the action of the hu- 
manitarian Senator from Rhode Island 
and the members of his subcommittee 
for retaining this item at the House 
figure. It is my understanding that 
this item will not be subject to revision 
in conference. It is also gratifying to 
me that the cost of the program was 
met by the provision of additional funds 
so that it does not represent a charge 
against the other worthy items con- 
tained in the school budget. 

Second, the committee acted with 
wisdom, as I see it, in providing the 
necessary funds for the elementary 
School at Fourth and W Streets NW. It 
1s my hope that this item can be retained 
In conference. It would be too bad for 
the District school modernization and 
expansion program to receive a setback. 
As I indicated in my testimony before 
the subcommittee the fact that 68 out 
of 183 school buildings in the District 
are 50 or more years old should spur us 
to make even greater efforts than we 
are making. 
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Third, I believe that the chairman of 
the subcommittee deserves much com- 
mendation for having added funds rais- 
ing the amount allowable for foster 
home care for the dependent children 
who are in our charge. The dedicated 
employees at Junior Village and the 
volunteers who walk a dark and lonely 
road to help to take care of the children 
on their evenings of community service 
are doing a magnificent and humanitar- 
ian job. The increase in foster home 
allowances may help to relieve the over- 
crowded conditions at Junior Village to 
some extent and thus permit these fine 
people to concentrate their efforts upon 
those children who may not be ready 
for foster home care. In any event the 
logic of cold hard cash can scarcely be 
gainsaid. It costs $53 a month under 
the increased allowance schedule for 
each child in a foster home. Against 
this is the $180 a month estimated cost 
of maintaining the child at Junior Vil- 
lase. When into the balance is brought 
the benefits to the child of living in a 
family situation, and that is what the 
foster home situation permits. the argu- 
ment fer providing these funds assumes 
overwilelming proportions. Here again, 
I hope that the persuasive Senator from 
Rhode Island will be able to retain this 
increase in conference. 

In fact, it is an increase from $50 a 
month to $53 a month, but the increase 
of $3 a month, so the authorities told us 
wilo are members of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, will enable the 
sending of several scores of these little 
boys and girls to foster homes within 
the next few weeks. 

Fourth, although an increase of 
$66,300 for repairs *o the Dunbar €chool 
swimming pool was not included in the 
reported bill, I note from the printed 
hearings on page 145 that, asa result ofa 
pointed question by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, the District Commission- 
ers are going to give very serious thought 
to remedial action as soon as possible. 
I wish to compliment the Senator from 
Rhode Island upon this sound advice to 
the Commissioners and express the hope 
that they wiil give heed to it. 

Mr. President, it is a source of much 
gratification to me that the bill provides 
sufficient funds to enable us to reach 
the 31-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio in grades 
1 through 6. While this is not the final 
goal, it is a significant step forward. I 
thank the committees for providing these 
funds for this purpose. The reward to 
the District in terms of improved in- 
struction and better educated children 
will, I sincerely hope, become manifest 
in the years ahead, as this generation of 
children progresses through school to 
graduation. 

As I said earlier, there are many other 
areas in which the committee made con- 
structive additions to the bill. Areas 
such as the additional funds for police 
protection purposes, the capital outlay 
authorized for the Benning branch 
library, and others are of much impor- 
tance to the District and to those of us 
who are particularly concerned with the 
District. One of the most constructive 
actions taken by the Senator from Rhode 
Island—and it is one which I certainly 
hope that he can obtain agreement upon 
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when he gces to conference—is the lan- 
guage contained on page 5 of the com- 
mittee report relative to providing upon 
a temporary basis for certain teaching 
positions which are not financed directly 
by the bill. Dr. Hansen and his able 
staff will appreciate, I am sure, the wise 
discretion generously provided by the 
subcommittee. 

There is really only one area in the bill 
which I wish the Senator from Rhode 
Island could have obtained agreement 
to expand in a greater degree than was 
done. Here I refer to the ever vexing, 
and given the cbjective situation wiih 
which the Senate is confronted in these 
matters, perhaps insuperable problem at 
this time, of an adequate Federal pay- 
ment. It is with temerity that I sug- 
gest again that the $32 million Federal 
payment authorized in law might be for 
once appropriated. I will not weary the 
Senator from Rhode Island and the Sen- 
ate with argument, as familiar to him as 
to the Senate and me, on this point, for 
I think we are at one on the issue. I 
simply wish to register my regret that 
the District must continue for another 
year, in this regard, as a cinderella. 

But, in all candor, it is very difficult 
for me to find fault with the hardwork- 
ing and conscientious Senator from 
Rhode Island who has brought to us a 
bill which is only 1 percent under the 
budget estimates. He deserves our 
thanks, as do his colleagues upon the 
committee. I should also like to extend 
my appreciation to the very able mem- 
bers of the professional staff of the com- 
mittee, in particular to Mr. Harold Mer- 
rick, who in his usual manner was most 
courteous in providing me with technical 
advice and assistance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks there be printed the testimony I 
presented before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee, which may be found on 
Pages 355 to 393 of the printed hearings 
upon the bill. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mcny was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE Morse, a US. 

SENATCR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Senator Pastore. We are honored with the 
presence of the distinguished Senator from 
Cregon, Mr. Morse, and if he is ready, we 
will hear him. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, you are 
very kind to hear me. 

Before I enter upon my presentation this 
afternoon, which will be brief, I feel I ought 
to repeat here what I told a church group 
at luncheon the other day. I addressed 
them upon the subject of the appropriation 
bill which is before your subcommittee to- 
day. I told them, as in all sincerity I tell 
you today, that, in my Judgment, both Sen- 
ator PasTORE and Representative RaBauT de- 
serve high credit and, I will add, much 
commendation for backing up fiscally the 
elementary school lunch program for needy 
pupils this year and in fiscal year 1961. 

FREE LUNCH PROGRAM 

Testimony presented before my legisla- 
tive subcommittee on January 14, 1960, in- 
cicated a present need for the financing of 
free lunches for some 4,500 elementary 
schoolchildren. H.R. 10233 carries funds 
to do that job for that number of children. 
Again, I wish to associate myself with a re- 
mark made in the course of last year’s 
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debate upon the passage of the fiscal year 
1960 appropriation bill by the humane Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, when he said: “If 
we are obliged in good conscience to feed 
one hungry child in this community, by the 
same token we have an obligation to feed 
all of them.” 

The obligation has been met in this area 
by the item that is in the bill, $258,000 of 
which was above the estimates submitted— 
and was put in the bill, if I am correctly 
informed, by the House committee—which 
means that all the children as to whom the 
school authorities have given proof of being 
in need of a lunch program under this ap- 
propriation will receive it. 

I told my luncheon group, and I tell you, 
that the welfare items have been dealt with 
most fairly. To receive 124 out of 129 posi- 
tions requested cannot impose too great a 
hardship upon the operations of the De- 
partment, especially since the one position 
whose restoration is being sought is that of 
an administrative rather than a professional 
employee. 

In this welfare area I believe great credit. 
has been earned and is deserved by the sub- 
committees for having provided the person- 
nel to do the job which needs to be done. 
With regard to the $179 894 cut in the $6.2- 
million-plus allotment for grants, should an 
unforeseen rise in caseload occur, or should 
costs per case rise, a supplemental appro- 
priation can be sought. Surely, some warn- 
ing of this would come in time to alert the 
subcommittee to the need before the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress is too far ad- 
vanced. 

Senator Pastore. That is precisely what 
we told them yesterday, Mr. Morse. 

Senator Morse. I would completely agree. 


PAYMENT TO FOSTER HOMES 


I would hope, however, that the subcom- 
mittee will give serious thought to increas- 
ing the $50 per month payment to foster 
homes by the $3 a month additional re- 
quested. When I weigh the 8180 a month 
cost at Junior Village against the $53 a 
month foster home request, I think that the 
$3 a month increase is most modest and has 
much merit. 

Also, the family care that can be given 
in a family foster home to these children 
ought to be considered. I am informed that 
there are some 85 children who could be 
placed in foster homes if these homes were 
available. Perhaps the modest increase 
would make more homes available for these 
children, 

JUNIOR VILLAGE 


And I digress for just a moment, Mr. 
Chairman, to say that I have just returned 
from Junior Village, where I made an on- 
the-scene investigation and inspection this 
morning, and saw some of these children 
that would be involved in the 85 that could 
be put into foster homes if the foster homes 
could be found. 

I think the chairman of this committee 
knows that although I do have sentiment, 
I am not a sentimentalist in regard to these 
welfare problems, because I think we have to 
take a very objective, logical point of view in 
regard to them—and I will say something 
about some of these problems bcfore I 
finish, momentarily—but I do want to say 
this about this Junior Village: As of today 
it has a capacity of 255 little, dependent 
children, but it actually has 434 there. In 
other words, we have cramped into those 
rooms, and into those quarters, 434 in an 
area which really should not have more 
than 255. 

I was in dormitory rooms this morning 
that should house 12 that are housing 26. 
I saw, Mr. Chairman, not only the double- 
decked beds, but under these double-decked 
beds I saw an extra cot that is pulled out 
during the night, or during the evening, to 
fill up whatever floor space is left. When 
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some of the children get into their double- 
decked cots, the others must tumble into 
these cots in between the double-deckers. 

Now, I want to say this—and I am glad 
that Commissioner McLaughlin is here—I 
want to say that if we could only get peo- 
ple to go out and see what is going on in 
Junior Village, it would make better peo- 
ple out of them. I am certain, as I sit here 
this afternoon, that I am a better human 
being because of what I saw this morning 
and this noon, 

If you want a personification of what we 
mean by way of dedication to human values, 
you should go out to see what the person- 
nel at Junior Village is doing—-and it is 
typical—the same type of personnel that 
you, Mr. Chairman, and I have seen in place 
after place—where such great social serv- 
ice is rendered. 

But I do think, because of my position 
as chairman of the subcommittee of the leg- 
islative committee that has the legislative 
jurisdiction over welfare programs in the 
District of Columbia, it is particularly fitting 
that I make this very brief record—and it 
shall be brief—about this particular proj- 
ect. 

May I assure you that I am not going to 
make a practice between now and May of 
visiting institutions of public welfare in the 
District of Columbia; I will do it after 
May. I think you know all the implications 
of my remarks. I had to make a visit this 
time, because this particular project came 
before my legislative committee in the hear- 
ings this morning. 

Senator Pasrore. I don’t know what you 
have in mind, between now and May, but 
I don’t know of anything that would help 
you more than making these visits. 

Senator Morse. I just happen to be im- 
politic enough not to take advantage of 
that Kind of politics, because I think my 
duties as a Senator are quite different from 
my duties as a candidate, and I have no 
right in any way to bring my duties as a 
Senator into the critical presidential politi- 
cal arena in regard, certainly, to the wel- 
fare programs of the District. 

But to get back to the thesis that I 
want to stress, I want to say for this rec- 
ord that it is a great personnel that we 
have at Junior Village, composed of dedi- 
cated men and women making a great per- 
sonal sacrifice to really try to do something 
about the irmproveinent of human welfare in 
the District. 

Second, I want the people of this Dis- 
trict to know that this Junior Village, in 
spite of the cramped quarters, is immacu- 
lately clean, although they have their prob- 
lems, facility problems, not only the crowded 
conditions, but the need for more facilities. 

I had lunch out there; I saw these little 
boys and girls eat. They didn’t know I was 
coming, this lunch wasn't especially pre- 
pared. These lunches are prepared, that is, 
the schedule for the lunches and the menus 
for the lunches, are prepared a month in 
advance. 

I was very proud to note of the high nutri- 
tional quality of the lunch that was served 
to these little boys and girls. 

Here they are, and I think we should keep 
in mind who they are. These are not de- 
linquent children, this is not a delinquency 
village. This is a housing project for chil- 
dren who have been evicted or abandoned 
or lost, or for various reasons require pro- 
tection, shelter, and treatment. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE COUNCIL REPORT 


I want you to keep this in mind, because 
of a final recommendation that I am going 
to make as I close my testimony here this 
afternoon, a recommendation which is based 
upon the Meyer Foundation financed report 
of the Health and Welfare Council of the 
National Capital Area on the subject, “What 
Price Dependency.” 
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On pages 58 and 59 of “What Price De. 
pendency,” there is discussed the subject of 
the job ahead in regard to the handling of 
these dependent children. 

Mr. Chairman, as I observed these de. 
pendent children this afternoon, if—angq [| 
am not a social worker, I am not a sociol- 
ogist—but if our Welfare Department is cor. 
rect, and I think it is, that an addition of 
$3 a month to the $50 a month we now make 
available for foster homes would make it 
possible to get some, if not all, of these 85 
little boys and girls out of that Junior Vil- 
lage that could be placed in foster homes, J 
am in favor of it. And I think we ought to 
grant whatever is necessary to allow the $3 
per month. 

The family care that can be given in q 
family foster home, I think you will agree 
with me, makes that kind of an expenditure 
justified. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
schools too, I think, have faired fairly at 
your hands and at the hands of your sister 
coinmittees. I have only two reservations in 
this area. 

LANGUAGE PROPOSAL 


First, I would urge the subcommittee to 
supply language in the bill which would 
permit the school authorities to shift funds 
for personal services so that savings which 
might be made in one area or another could 
be applied to the financing of the teaching 
positions requested to be restored. By this 
device, although not a penny more need be 
appropriated, the positions could be allowed 
and the costs thereof, could be absorbed 
within the overall amount provided. 

I know that this involves a matter of 
policy over which we can have sincere dif- 
ferences of opinion within the Congress. But 
I do think that when you have administra- 
tors that are administering a program as 
large as the school system, that if you don’t 
have a superintendent in whom you can 
place confidence for the exercise of wise dis- 
cretion in transferring positions, in making 
a saving here and filling a position there, 
then we really ought to get a new school 
superintendent. 

I want to say at this point, that I have 
the highest regard for Dr. Hansen. I think 
we are very fortunate in having a man as 
able as Dr. Hansen, as superintendent of our 
schoo!s. I think he is outstanding, and I 
would plead that this amount of discretion 
be allowed him within this subject for our 
school system. 

By this device, as I have said, although not 
a penny more need be appropriated, the po- 
sitions could be allowed and the _ costs 
thereof could be absorbed within the overall 
amount provided. 

Secondly I have a reservation with respect 
to the elementary school project at Fourth 
and W Streets NW. I would hope that the 
delay in this construction will not, in turn, 
delay future projected construction—I fear 
it may, but I hope it will not. 

It is my understanding that some fear is 
felt on this score, in that ordinarily there 
is an informal maximum placed upon the 
amount of school construction accomplished 
annually. This ceiling, I gather, is in the 
neighborhood of $7 to $8 million a year  De- 
sign delay of next year’s construction ought 
not to be charged against the following 
year’s planned replacement program, be- 
cause we are not ready with the elementary 
school project at Fourth and W Streets NW. 

Senator Pastore. I want to say that I 
quite agree with you. According to the tes- 
timony that was adduced in the House, the 
plans won't be ready much before April 
1961. And I think a very able presentation 
was made here, that unless they could gét 
under contract for construction before the 
beginning of the fiscal year, it might make 
the difference between being able to open up 
that facility at the beginning of the school 
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year, or having to do without for some time, 
which would mean the dislocation of the 
children. 

Now, Iam pretty much convinced that had 
that item come in under the Federal loan 
program, maybe the objection would not 
have been raised by the House. That is one 
of the things that we must take into 
account. 

FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 

As I said a hundred times before, the 
Senator from Oregon knows how I feel about 
the Federal contribution, and I know what 
the history of the past has been, we don’t 
have to debate that now. But I do have to 
face reality and the fact that we do have to 
have a balanced budget. I do hope that 
some of these items will be adjusted in such 
a way that some kind of equity will be 
accomplished. 

I quite agree with you, even with losing 
a@ month—here in the Senate we are always 
talking about the scarcity of classrooms and 
how much we ought to do for school con- 
struction, and yet when it comes to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we seem to reverse our- 
selves and carry the ball to the other goal. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
As a matter of fact, I hepe that the Com- 
missioners next year will give serious con- 
sideration to an expanded program of re- 
placement and renovation of the obsolescent 
buildings presently existing in our school 
system. I am told that 68 out of 183 school 
buildings are 50 or more years old. They, in 
their estimates, clamp a lid upon those of 
us who feel that we should modernize our 
plant much more quickly than we are doing. 
A horrible example, and it is one that I have 
cited over and over again, is Hine Junicr 
High School. The Board of Education sn- 
nually requests that this community eyesore 
be replaced. Each year the request is de- 
leted from the estimites sent up to the 
Congress. But for the grace of God, we 
could have had a frightful tregedy in that 
school last fall. If something is not done 
about replacing it, and soon, we are but 
tempting fate and risking a terrible and 
horrifying possibility of another fire in thet 
structure. The facts may not warrant a re- 
placement in that exact location. but the 
school officials, by their actions in request- 
ing funds for its replacement, believe that 
it should be replaced, and I think that we 
can rely uvon them in this instance. 
Should the Commissioners take no action to 
fish or cut bait on a Hine replacement, then 
I respectfully suggest to you gentlemen that 
we, too, in the Senate have a responsibility 
and a duty. 

I would regret the necessity of introduc- 
ing special legislation to force the construc- 
tion of a Hine replacement, because a more 
orderly procedure would be for the Com- 
missioners to act: but if it becomes neces- 
sary to mandate the Commissioners in this 
matter, I ani prepared to give it most care- 
ful consideration in the 87th Congress. 
Given the facts about the school, brought 
out in oben hearings on such a bill, this 
scandal to those of us who have served upon 
the District Committee, I am_ confident, 
could be eliminated in short order. 

SWIMMING POOL AT DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL 


This brines me to one other matter, the 
swimming pool at Dunbar Senior High 
School; $66.300 would provide for the repair 
Of this needed facility. For 4 years, 1956 
torough 1959, this item was eliminated by 
the Cominissioners. Last year it was elim- 
Mated Ly the House. For fiscal 1961, I 
understand that the Commissioners again 
vetoed this project. 

I gravely suspect that more than fiscal 
considerations have entered the picture with 
respect to this item. If they have, the 
facts should be brought out on the table 
and faced frankly. In good conscience, if 
considerations other than fiscal are involved, 
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we must come to grips with the problem. As 
a Senator whose record on the support of 
civil rights can stand comparison with that 
of any liberal in the Senate, I would not be 
able to face myself if I acquiesced in any 
manner to a continuation of a segregation- 
by silence tactic. I strongly suggest that this 
matter deserves our and your careful atten- 
tion. I recommend that the $66,300 amount 
be added to the bill to cover this facility, 
either through an increase in the funds 
derived from the borrowing authority or as 
an outright increase in the Federal payment. 

This brings me to my final point. I have 
some diffidence about bringing it once more 
to the attention of the subcommittee be- 
cause I realize full well the difficulties faced 
by the Senator from Rhode Island whenever 
an increase in the Federal payment is dis- 
cussed. It should not be ducked by me, 
however. The arguments I have made in the 
past for the avprcpriation of the full amount 
presently authorized are as valid as they 
ever were. The $32 million authorized for 
this purpose is the very minimum which 
ppear in this bill under the caption 
“Federal payment.” The $7 million differ- 
ence between the authorization and the 
prescnily arpropriated amounts can be ap- 
plied to reductions in borrowing, it can be 
saved to mate unnecessary some of the tax 
increace legisiaiicn that is pending, it can 
be used in part, as I have suggested for repair 
items such as the Dunbar swimming pool, or 
badiy needed new construction at Junior Vil- 
laze. but the important thing is that it be 
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approrriated as an evidence and token of 
the good faith of the Congress in its relae 
tion chip to the community. 


I teel it would be presumptuous of me, 
Mr. Chairman, to suggest to this committee 
tae use to which an addition of $7 million 
could be put, therefore I want to talk but 
very briefly about one general prcblem. 

It was told to me this morning that the 
projected construction in Junior Village for 
three new cottages would take about a mil- 
lion dollars. I think it would be a million 
Golars well spent. I happen to think it 
would be a million dollars that an over- 
whelming majority of the Members of Con- 
gress would recommend should be spent if 
they reaily tock a look at the problems that 
confront us at Junior Village. 

I want this record to show, Mr. Chairman, 
that I den't think the solution to our social 
welfare problem is necessarily only more 
money. That is one need, to be sure, for 
we must have some money in order to meet 
some of these present emergency needs. 

But I think a proposed solution to the 
probiem is set out pretty well in the Meyer 
Foundation report on the subject, “What 
Price Dependency?” Without taking the 
time to read it, Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
unanimous consent that there be added to 
my testimony just what appears on pages 58 
and 59 of the record under the heading “The 
Job Ahead,” in which this foundation dis- 
cussed the three priorities. And I summar- 
ize them very quickly. 

(See attachment A.) 

JUNIOR VILLAGE 

The first priority, they feel in the light of 
their initial assignment, must be to do scme- 
thing about the deplorable situation at Jun- 
ior Village. Here they talk about this con- 
gested condition. When people say, “Sena- 
tor. what would you do with the extra $7 
million,”” I would start with a million of it 
for Junior Village, because. you know, I 
think it would do something for the spiritual 
values of Washington too, and those are im- 
portant in a democracy. 

We hear so much about the problem that 
is created by the alleged Negro migration 
into Washington, D.C. Well, come with me 
to the Village, see the volunteer help that is 
offered Junior Village night after night, as 
colored women who work ail day in private 
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industry or in Government jobs, come out 
there, walk a quarter of a mile on 2 lonely 
dark road to the Village, help bathe these 
babies that have to be bathed at night, and 
then at 10 or 11 o’clock at night walk back 
this quarter of a mile, wait for a bus, and go 
back to their homes. 

I say that service is a great contribution 
to upholding spiritual values in the District 
of Columbia. When you start comparing 
that service with the dollar sign, I am going 
to be on the side always of the spiritual 
values, because I think we can find the 
doliar signs if we increase this Federal al- 
lotment to the District, as we should, by the 
additional $7 million. 

Second, the report says: “Its second prior- 
ity, closely allied, is getting children out of 
Junior Village and into foster homes; espe- 
cially babies, and teenagers.” 

I have already commented on that in my 
testimony in chief. 


CITYWIDE ATTACK ON DEPENDENCY 


And third, “Its third priority is to launch 
a citywide attack on dependency.” 

And I will not, because this isn’t the ap- 
propriate place, it should be done in the leg- 
islative committee, give my bill of particu- 
lars for a legislative attack on the problem 
of dependency in the District of Columbia, 
which leads, incidentally, to a great deal of 
delinquency, too, and the problem of poverty, 
but I will say that it takes money to make 
an impact on these problems. 

Seven million dollars would go but a small 
way in a major attack on these problems. 


FEDERAL PAYMENT 


The place for expenditure is clear. I only 
recommend, Mr. Chairman, that serious con- 
sideration be given to meeting the full Fed- 
eral allotment of $32 million. 

As usual, I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity that you always give me as a rep- 
resentative of the legislative committee to 
come before this Appropriations Committee 
and call attention to some of the observa- 
tions I have made in the past year in my 
work on the legislative committee. 

Senator Pastore. I thank you very much, 
Mr. Morse. It has been a pleasure and great 
assistance to have you come here. 

And the two pages that you referred to 
will be made a part of the record. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 


ATTACHMENT A 
THE JOB AHEAD 

There are two truisms, however hackneyed, 
about which the committee would remind 
the Washington community: 

You get what you pay for. 

You pay for what you want most. 

Washington is now getting what it is pay- 
ing for—the perpetuation of dependency. It 
is up to the residents of this city to decide 
whether they want most to do something 
to reverse the present trend. 

Doing something about alleviating the 
problem will cost a great deal of money, but 
the committee questions whether not doing 
something about the problem will not, in the 
long run, cost much more in actual dollar 
terms, in real estate values, in a healthy 
Washington economy. 

It adds these considerations to its primary 
consideration—the welfare of individual hu- 
man beings—-in urging that the Washington 
community consider the establishment of 
priorities which can set in motion the 
multiple kinds of action needed to dispel 
the dependency shadow which now hangs 
so heavy over the city. 

THE PRIORITIES 

Its first priority—in the light of its initial 
assignment—must be to do something about 
the deplorable situation at Junior Village. 

The committee calls upon the Washington 
community to support in every possible way 
the building prograin at Junior Village. 
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Its second priority, closely allied, is getting 
children out of Junior Village and into foster 
homes; especially babies, and teenagers. 

The committee not only supports present 
Department of Public Welfare efforts to ac- 
complish this goal, but urges greater effort, 
and intensive cooperation by voluntary 
agencies and informed citizens. 

Its third priority is to launch a citywide 
attack on dependency. 

This is the heart of the matter. 

If the Washington community supports 
the first two priorities which this report sug- 
gests, action can be forthcoming quickly. 

The third priority requires action on a 
short-term basis, but action which can lead 
to the realization of long-term goals as well, 
many of them embodied in the recommenda- 
tions contained in this report. 

Obviously, recommendations that require 
congressional legislation to put into effect 
cannot be accomplished overnight. 

But if the long-range goals are kept in 
view as the short-term goals are accom- 
piished, this city will be moving forward 
in an orderly way to solve its dependency 
problem. 





ORDER FOR THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR ON MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday, at the conclusion of the trans- 
action of routine morning business, the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the measures on the calendar to which 
there is no objection, beginning with 
Calendar No. 95. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that we will fcliow the 
consideration of the second supplemental 
appropriation bill with ancther supple- 
mental appropriation bill involving ap- 
propriations for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. I am 
told that the consideration of that bill 
will be very brief. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STenntrs! is handling it. 
That bill will be followed by the Com- 
merce Department appropriation bill; 
then by the appropriation bill for the 
Interior Department and related agen- 
cies, and the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. President, I announce for the in- 
formation of all Senators that we will 
nave a rolicall vote on a” x cppropriation 
bills, and that we will dispose of as many 
of them as possible this evening. I 
should like to have the Senate sit a little 
late this evening in order to conclude 
with the consideration of as many of 
these bills as possible, so that we can 
conclude our business for the week to- 
morrow. If we cannot, we will have a 
Saturday session. 





SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of H.R. 10743, the 
second supplemental appropriations bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Cuter CLerK. A bill (H.R. 10743) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
second supplemental appropriation bill, 
1960, recommends appropriations to the 
Senate in the amount of $979,908,000, 
which is $742,402,000 over the bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives. 

The increase recommended by the 
committee over the House bill is very 
large. However, most of this increase, 
$675 million is for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. ‘The House denied 
the request for this $675 million on the 
basis that the additional funds were not 
needed at this time. The Senate Com- 
mittee believes that this additional 
amount will be needed by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation this year and if 
it is not furnished in the bill pend- 
ing before the Senate, it will have to 
be included in either the agricultural 
bill for 1961 or in the supplemental 
bill which will come before the Senate 
this summer. These funds are abso- 
lutely necessary if the Department of 
Agriculture is to conduct mandatory 
price support operations. 

Another large item of increase rec- 
ommended by the committee is for capi- 
tal grants for slum clearance and urban 
renewal. This amount of $33 million 
recommended by the committee is re- 
quired by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency to liquidate in 1960 a por- 
tion of the outstanding obligations. 
These obligations were entered into as a 
result of other legislation and the funds 
recommended herein are required to 
liquidate the obligations. 

The other increases recommended by 
the committee are of a minor nature 
and are described in the committee re- 
port. I would be glad to answer any 
questions that may arise with respect to 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask that the commit- 
tee amendments to the bill be agreed to 
en bloc and that the bill as thus amend- 
ed be regarded, for the purpose of 
amendment, as original text, provided 
that no point of order shall be consid- 
ered to be waived by reason of agree- 
ment to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
committee amendments agreed to en 
bloc are as follows: 

Under the heading “Department of Agri- 
culture—Commodity Stabilization Service— 
Acreage Allotments and Marketing Quotas”, 


March 24 


on page 1, line 12, after the word “quotas” 
strike out ‘$1,000,060” and insert “$1,666, 
800”. 

Under the subhead “Commodity Credit 
Corporation”, on page 2, after line 1, insert: 


“RESTORATION OF CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


“To partially restore the capital impair. 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
determined by the appraisal of June 9309, 
1959, pursuant to section 1 of the Act of 
March 8, 1938, as amended (15 U.S.C. 713a-1), 
$675,000,000.” 

Under the heading “Department of Com. 
merce—Maritime Activities—Operating-Dif- 
ferential Subsidies’, on page 2, line 24, after 
the word “subsidies”, strike out $16,000,000” 
and insert “$32,000,000”. 

At the top of page 3, insert: 


“STATE MARINE SCHOOLS 


“For an additional amount for ‘State 
marine schools’, $20,000; and the limitation 
under this head in the Department of Com. 
merce and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1860, on the amount available for the 
maintenance and repair of vessels loaned by 
the United States, is increased from ‘$150,000’ 
to ‘$170,000.’ ” 

Under the heading “Department of De. 
fense—Civil Functions—Department of the 
Army—Rivers and Harbors and Flood Con- 
troi”, on page 3, line 13, after the word “gen- 
eral”, strike out ‘$2,700,000 and insert 
“$2,800,000”. 

Under the heading “District of Columbia— 
(Out of District of Columbia funds)—Op- 
erating Expenses’, on page 4, after line 3 
insert: 


“DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Depart- 
ment of General Administration’, $20,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

On page 4, after line 7, insert: 


“FIRE DEPARTMENT 


“For an odditional amount for ‘Fire De- 
partment’, $36,000.” 
On page 4, after line 10, insert: 


“PERSONAL SERVICES, WAGE-SCALE EMPLOYEES 


“For pay increases and related retirement 
cost for wage-scale employees, to be trans- 
ferred by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1960 from which said employees 
are properly payable, $284,000, of which 
$19,000 shall be payable from the highway 


tund, $35,500 from the water fund, and 
$21,500 from the sanitary sewage works 
fund.” 


Under the subhead “Utility Services’, on 
page 5, line 2, after the word “fund”, insert 
“and $38,000 shall be payable from the water 
fund”. 

Under the heading “Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—Payments to School 
Districts”, on page 7, after line 1, to insert: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Payments 
to school districts’, fiscal year 1959, $7,- 
862,000."’ 

Under the subhead “Grants for Library 
Services”, on page 7, line 8, after the word 
“services”, strike out ‘$100,000” and insert 
$131,000". 

Under the subhead “Public Health Serv- 
ice—Communicabie Disease Activities”, on 
page 7, line 12, after the word “activities”, 
strike out “$125,000” and insert ‘$160,000”. 

On page 7, after line 12, insert: 

“SANITARY ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES 

“For an additional amount for “Sanitary 
engineering activities’, $350,000.” 

On page 7, after line 15, insert: 

“HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 
“The limitation under this head in the 


Department of Hea!th, Education, and Wel- 
fare Appropriation Act, 1960, on the amount 
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1960 


available for payments for medical care of 
dependents and retired personnel under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act (37 U.S.C. 
ch. 7), is increased from ‘$2,167,000’ to 


‘¢2,367,000".” ; 
At the top of page 8, insert: 


“INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


“Por an additional amount for ‘Indian 
health activities’, $350,000.” 

Under the subhead “Social Security Ad- 
ministration—Grants to States for Public 
Assistance’, on page 8, line 11, after the 
word ‘assistance’, strike out “$9,500,000” 
and insert “$4,000,000”. 

Under the heading “Independent Offices”, 
on page 8, after line 12, insert: 

“OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
“Federal contributions 


“For an additional amount for ‘Federal 
contributions’, including financial contribu- 
tions to the States pursuant to section 205 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to be equally matched with State 
funds, $3,000,000.” 

On page 9, after line 8. insert: 

“pPEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

“Salaries and expenses 

“The limitation, established by section 
102 of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1960, on the amount available under 
this head for travel expenses of employees 
during the current fiscal year, is increased 
by $10,000." 

Under the subhead “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency --Office of the Administra- 
tor—Urban Planning Grants’, on page 9, at 
the beginning of line 23, strike out ‘$1.500,- 
000” and insert $1,800,000". 

At the top of page 10, insert: 


“CAPITAL GRANTS FOR SLUM CLEARANCE AND 
URBAN RENEWAL 

“For an additional amount for ‘Capital 
grants for slum clearance and urban re- 
newal’, including grants for the preparation 
or completion of community renewal pro- 
grams, $35,000,000.” 

Under the subhead ‘National Labor Re- 
lations Board—Salaries and Expenses”, on 
page 10, at the beginning of line 16, strike 
out $500,000" and insert ‘$600,000". 

Under the heading ‘Department of the 
Interior—Bureau of Land Management— 
Management of Lands and Resources”, on 
page 11, line 19, after the word “resources”, 
strike out “$2,450,000” and insert ‘“$2,.860,- 
000”. 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Indian 
Affairs—Resources Management”, on page 11, 
line 23, strike out $310,000" and _ insert 
$360,000". 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Reclama- 
tion”, on page 12, after line 1, insert: 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


“For an additional amount tor ‘Operation 
and Maintenance’ $735,000, to be derived 
from the Reclamation fund.” 

Under the subhead ‘Management and 
Protection”, on page 12, line 25, after the 
word “protection”, strike out "$125,000" and 
insert ‘$150,000"". 

Under the subhead “Construction”, on page 
13, line 2, after the word “Construction”, 
Strike out "$3,135,000" and insert ‘$4,982,- 
300". 

_ Under the heading “Department of Jus- 
tice-—Salaries and Expenses, United States 
Attorneys and Marshals”, on page 14, line 23, 
after the word “marshals”, strike out ‘$200,- 
000” and insert $300,000”. 

Under the heading “Department of La- 
bor—Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Activities—Salaries and  Ex- 
penses”, on page 15, line 9, strike out 
$750,000" and insert “$1,300,000”. 
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Under the heading “Legislative Branch”, 
on pagé 15, after line 10, insert “SENATE”. 

On page 15, after line 11, insert: 

“For payment to Emma Langer Schaeffer, 
Lydia Langer Irwin, Mary Langer Gokey, 
and Cornelia Langer Noland, daughters of 
William Langer, late a Senator from the 
State of North Dakota, $22,500.” 

On page 15, after line 15, insert: 

“For payment to H. Maurine Neuberger, 
widow of Richard L. Neuberger, late a Sena- 
tor from the State of Oregon, $22,500.” 

On page 15, after line 18, insert: 


“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


“For an additional amount for admin- 
istrative and clerical assistants to Senators 
to provide additional clerical assistants for 
each Senator from the States of Maryland 
and Wisconsin so that the allowances of 
Senators from the State of Maryland will be 
equal to that allowed Senators from States 
having a population of over three million, 
the population of said State having exceeded 
three million inhabitants. and so that the 
allowances of Senators from the State of 
Wisconsin will be equal to that allowed 
Senators from States having a population of 
over four million, the population of said 
State having exceeded four million in- 
habitants, $5,600.” 

On page 16, after line 8, insert: 

“For an additional amount for Office of 
the Secretarv, $1,915: Provided, That the 
basic amount available for clerical assiSt- 
ance and readjustment of salaries in the 
disbursing oOflice is increased by $3,720.” 

On page 16, after line 12, insert: 

“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“Furniture 

“Por an additional amount for furniture, 
$8,690." 

On page 16, after line 15, insert: 
“EXPENSES OF INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 

“For an additional amount for expenses 
of inquiries and investigations, $662,000.” 

On page 17, after line 18, insert: 

“SENATE OFFICE BUILDINGS 

“For an additional amount for ‘Senate 
Office Buildings’, $12,000.” 

Under the heading “Department of 
State—Administration of Foreign Affairs— 
Salaries and Expenses”, on page 18, line 19, 
Strike out ‘$210,000 and insert ‘‘$395.000"’. 

Under the heading “Treasury Depart- 
ment—Bureau of the Mint’, on page 20, 
after line 11, insert: 

“CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES AND JUDGMENTS 


“For payment of claims as settled and 
determined by departments and agencies in 
accord with law and a judgment rendered 
against the United States by the United 
States Court of Claims, as set forth in Sen- 
ate Document Numbered 87, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, $4,948,934, together with such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay interest 
(as and when specified in such judgments 
or provided by law) and such additional 
sums due to increases in rates of exchange 
as may be necessary to pay claims in for- 
eign currency: Provided, That no judgment 
herein appropriated for shall be paid until 
it shall have become final and conclusive 
against the United States by failure of the 
parties to appeal or otherwise: Provided, 
Jurther, That unless otherwise specifically 
required by law or by the judgment, pay- 
ment of interest wherever appropriated for 
herein shall not continue for more than 
thirty days after the date of approval of 
this Act.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has just 
concluded a hearing on two supplemen- 
tal requests for funds submitted in Sen- 
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ate Document No. 90, which was trans- 
mitted to the Senate yesterday. 

The funds requested are required in 
order that the Department of Justice 
and the Department of State may act to 
meet two emergency situations. 

The first of these two emergencies in- 
volves the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of the Department of Jus- 
tice. I have sent to the desk a commit- 
tee amendment, and asked that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, after 
line 3, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Salaries and 

expenses,” $500,000. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment would provide $500,000 to al- 
low the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to carry out its responsibilities 
to prevent illegal airplane flights or other 
departures from the United States to 
Cuba. In support of this request the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
States: 

This proposed supplemental appropriation 
is to carry out the responsibilities of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service to pre- 
vent illegal airplane flights or other depar- 
tures from the United States to Cuba of per- 
sons for purposes inimical to the foreign pol- 
icy of this Nation. It has been necessary for 
the Service to detail a number of border- 
patrol officers and equipment to the south- 
eastern part of the United States. To date, 
the additional costs involved have been ab- 
sorbed by diverting available funds intended 
for other purposes, but any further diversion 
of funds will impair regular programs. The 
additional cost of maintaining this emer- 
gency for the remainder of the year will be 
$500,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. President, I have sent another 
committee amendment to the desk and 
asked that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 19, after 
line 7, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COM- 
MISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
Construction 


For an additional amount for “construc- 
tion”’, $220,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended and to be available for the leasing of 
land. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the second 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, with 
respect to the second amendment, let me 
say that it provides $220,000 for the con- 
struction of facilities for the protection 
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of residents of the United States from 
the effects of inadequately treated sew- 
age originating in Tijuana, Mexico. In 
support of this request, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget states: 

This proposed supplemental appropriation 
is for the construction of facilities to fur- 
nish protection for residents of the United 
States from the effects of inadequately 
treated sewage originating in Tijuana, Baja 
California, Mexico. It is essential that 
remedial action be taken at the earliest pos- 
sible date to provide relief from critical 
health hazards and monetary losses in San 
Diego County, Calif. Funds are not included 
for the purchase or leasing of lands. 


The committee decided to make the 
funds available for the leasing of lands 
even though the budget estimate made 
no such request. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHet] is familiar with this 
situation, and I shall be glad to have 
him say a few words. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I participated in the 
hearings before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee in which it was indi- 
cated that the administration—in com- 
plete agreement with the Government of 
Mexico—now desires to proceed, by 
means of the appropriation called for 
by this amendment, to construct sewage 
treatment facilities in the vicinity of the 
Tijuana-San Diego border. This is an 
international problem which plagues the 
good people in the county of San Diego. 

As the able chairman of the commit- 
tee has said, it was originally intended 
that land now owned by the U.S. Navy 
would be utilized as the site for construc- 
tion of the sewage disposal plant. How- 
ever, the Navy is unable to relinquish 
the use of the land in question. 

For that reason, the chairman of the 
committee and the other members of the 
committee saw fit to provide, by means 
of this amendment, for utilization of 
part of the appropriation to lease prop- 
erty upon which the construction might 
be had, and so that the amount involved 
might be augmented subsequently in this 
session, if necessary to complete this 
highly necessary health project. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. I should like to 
state that there was an agreement be- 
tween the U.S. Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico with respect to the 
disposal of sewage from Tijuana. But 
the populations of both places have in- 
creased to such an extent that the sew- 
age disposal system—the cost of which 
was contributed to by both Govern- 
ments—is no longer sufficient. 

In other words, it is proposed that in 
this way this matter be taken care of 
temporarily, and that there be nego- 
tiated between the two countries another 
agreement which will equitably appor- 
tion between the two countries the cost 
of the sewage disposal plant. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Dakota will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 10, be- 
tween lines 16 and 17, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 

For purchase of station time and program- 
ing of Spanish-language medium-wave radio 
broadcasts, and, if feasible, television broad- 
casts, to Cuba designed to cultivate friend- 
ship with the people of Cuba, and to im- 
prove relations between such country and 
the United States, $100,000. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief in discussing the amendment, 
because the committee has acted this 
afternoon. 

I propose this amendment, and state 
that we authorized the chairman, on be- 
half of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Subcommittee, to request that the Sen- 
ate agree to the amendment. 

I wish to say a few words about the 
amendment, so as to be sure that the 
purpose of the amendment will be clearly 
understood, and will be carried out by 
the administration. 

I addressed the Senate on this subject 
on Tuesday afternoon, and my remarks 
in connection with the amendment ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, be- 
ginning on page 6271 and continuing on 
the next several pages of the REcorD. 

The purpose of this amendment, sim- 
ply stated, is to provide $109,000 to be 
used between now and the end of the 
fiscal year for the purchase of station 
time and programing on commercial 
radio stations, including television sta- 
tions, if that proves to be feasible, for 
broadcasting, in the Spanish language 
on mcdium-wave radio broadcasts, to the 
people of Cuba the truth of the Ameri- 
can position and American policy. 

I read portions of a letter which I have 
received in response to a telephone call 
that I made to the U.S. Information 
Agency on March 21: 

This is in response to your telephone re- 
quest today for information concerning our 
current activities in Cuba and for a pre- 
liminary estimate of what funds would be 
needed in order to reach Cuba with medium- 
wave radio broadcasts, using existing com- 
mercial stations. 


And the gist of the reply dealing with 
this particular provision is as follows: 


With reference to the possibilities of 
broadcasting to Cuba over existing commer- 
cial medium-wave stations, we have been ex- 
ploring, together with other agencies, the 
possibility of inaugurating a 2- to 4-hour 
show in the late evening and early morning 
hours. Just tomorrow, in fact, we are send- 
ing our radio program manager for an on- 
the-spot analysis of various possibilities, in- 
cluding possible use of WGBS in Miami a 
50,000-watt station during the day, reduced 
to 10,000 watts in the evening hours); WSB 
in Atlanta; and other stations able to reach 
Cuba. Our best estimate is that we would 
need approximately $100,000 for the balance 
of fiscal year 1960 to secure time on available 
stations, cover direct line costs from our 
studios in Washington, and cover the addi- 
tional talent and special programing costs 
which would be involved in the preparation 
and broadcasting of programs. 


Let me add only that our committee 
this afternoon, which has been author- 
izing the acceptance of the amendment, 
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has been in contact with our Department 
of State, and the Department has no 
objection to the passage of this proposal, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the committee by the Senator. I am 
directed by the committee to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
on page 10, between lines 16 and 17, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I cal] 
up my amendment identified as “3-17- 
60—B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 7, in line 5, to strike out 
the figure “$8,330,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘22,343,000”. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, my distinguished col- 
league from California [Mr. ENGLE], the 
distinguished Senators from Alaska [Mr., 
GRUENING and Mr. BarTLETT], and the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], I offer the amendment 
which has just been stated by the clerk. 

Mr. President, the amendment I have 
offered will do simple justice to 4,000 
American school districts as that justice 
is spelled out in Public Law 874. Public 
Law 874 is the policy of the Government 
of the United States. That policy has 
been followed each year thereafter. It 
authorizes aid for the operation of pub- 
lic school districts which are impacted 
by Federal defense activities within their 
districts. 

When the Federal Government takes 
over land within a school district for 
defense or procurement purposes, it 
brings military and civilian personnel 
into the district. These are good people. 
With them come their children. The 
local school district has an honorable 
obligation to educate those children, al- 
though, in the main, their parents live 
on a military or defense installation 
owned by the Government, and therefore 
not responsible to local ad valorem taxes. 

Congress years ago recognized the in- 
equity of such a situation and provided 
for what can be actually termed as “in 
lieu’”’ payments to the districts thus im- 
pacted. Thus, the homeowners, the 
common property owners in such a dis- 
trict were not required to shoulder an 
inequitable burden. There are some 400 
such districts in the State from which I 
come. The estimated cost to comply 
with Public Law 874 during fiscal year 
1960 is $186,300,000. 

The amendment I have offered will 
bring the amount available completely 
into line with the estimated entitlements 
of those 4,000 school districts scattered 
across every section of the land, and 
which comply with provisions of this 
Federal law. 

If this amendment were rejected, 
Uncle Sam would renege to the extent of 
over $3 million to impacted school dis- 
tricts in the State from which I come. 
Other States likewise would be injured, 
although in a lesser amount. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the entitiements by States under 
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Public Law 874, prepared by the De- 
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my remarks, and a brief statement of 
artment of Health, Education, and the purpose of the statute likewise be mary and statement were ordered to be 
Welfare, be inserted at this portion of inserted, 
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There being no objection, the sum- 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Summary of fiscal year 1960 Public Law 874 estimated entitlements, by States, based on data of Mar. 1, 1960 


[In thousands of dollars] 
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available 
from 1960 
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State or possession availalle 
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A BrieF EXPLANATION OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF 
SCHOOLS AUTHORIZED By PusLIcC Law 874, 
81st Concress (20 US.C., CH. 13) AS 
AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 85-620, ENACTED 
AuGusT 12, 1958 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1958. 
I. PURPOSE 

The purpose of Public Law 874 is to pro- 
vide financial assistance for the maintenance 
and operation of free public elementary and 
secondary schools to those local educational 
agencies upon which the United States has 
placed financial burdens by reason of the 
fact that (a) local revenues of such agen- 
cies have been reduced as the result of 
acquisition of real property by the United 
States, or (b) such agencies provide educa- 
tion for children residing on Federal prop- 
erty, or (c) such agencies provide education 
for children whose parents are employed on 
Federal property, or (d) there has been a 
sudden and substantial increase in school 
attendance as the result of Federal activi- 
ties. 

In addition to pryments to local educa- 
tional agencies, the law provides for trans- 
fer of funds to other Federal agencies to pro- 
vide free public education for children liv- 
ing on Federal property when no local educa- 
tional agency is able to provide suitable free 
public education for such children. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my colleague 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
very much interested in the proposed 
amendment. My understanding is that 
actually what we have before us is an 
error in computation. I heard it stated 
no later than Tuesday by 2 person con- 
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2 Will permit payment of 92.23 percent of entitlement. 


nected with the Bureau of the Budget 
that if there was a liability here, the li- 
ability was for the $22 million rather 
than for the $8 million. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. The figure included in 
the amendment, $22,343,000, represents 
the revised estimate of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as to 
what is necessary in order that the Fed- 
eral Government will make allocations to 
4,000 public school districts in America 
to the extent that they are authorized 
to receive them under the present law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I com- 
mend the Senator for offering the 
amendment. I think the matter should 
be taken care of now so that these 
schools can proceed properly for the re- 
mainder of the school year. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my able friend 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As the Senator from 
South Dakota has suggested, the amend- 
ment is only a needed effort to rectify 
a bookkeeping error; and I, too, wish to 
commend the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia for offering the amendment and 
bringing this situation to the attention 
of the Senate. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


A few days ago this 
I com- 


Mr. COOPER. 
maticr came to my attention. 


municated with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I was 
informed by the Secretary that the first 
estimate was an early estimate and that 
the last estimate would provide funds 
necessary for the federally affected dis- 
tricts for the remainder of this year. I 
may say it affects 49 school districts in 
my State and about 11,000 schoolchil- 
dren. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from California is to be commended for 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the Senate now. The figure in contro- 
versy represents simply an error in com- 
putation. Some of the sponsors of the 
amendment discussed the matter with 
me earlier. My own study of it, and 
results of contacts, indicated to me that 
the Bureau of the Budget recognizes that 
the figure which is now in the amend- 
ment in the figure which should have 
been placed in the bill originally. 

I suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that he be willing to accept the 
amendment. I am sure when we get to 
conference we will find that the Bureau 
of the Budget supports the figure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The matter has been 
considered by the committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the ReEcorp at this 
point in my remarks a letter from the 
Acting Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which 
fully explains the situation. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 11, 1960. 
Hon. CaRL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On February 8, 1960, 
I advised Senator HiLu, as chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations which considers appropriations for 
this Department, that the fiscal year 1960 
appropriation for payments to federally af- 
fected school districts eligible under Public 
Law 874 would be sufficient to cover only 95 
percent of entitlements contrary to earlier 
estimates which had been furnished the 
committee upon its request. The Commis- 
sioner of Education testified before your 
committee on March 2 to the effect that 
$8,330,000 would be required to pay entitle- 
ments of school districts in the fiscal year 
1960. 

This estimate of requirements for pay- 
ment of full entitlements was made earlier 
in the year on the basis of estimates of in- 
creases to occur in fiscal year 1960 in num- 
bers of eligible children and average rates of 
payments. We have just recently completed 
an analysis of applications received for pay- 
ments this fiscal year (these are due not 
later than March 31, 1960) and find the es- 
timate of additional requirements to pay 
entitlements in full to be greater than that 
previously estimated and provided to you. 
This review encompassed some 2,400 appli- 
cations accounting for approximately 75 per- 
cent of the applications we expect to receive 
for 1960, most of which were received only 
recently as the school districts rush to meet 
the March 31 deadline. On the basis of this 
review, it now appears that the appropria- 
tion now available for fiscal year 1960 will 
be sufficient to cover only 88 percent of en- 
titlements rather than 95 percent as we es- 
timated earlier. Estimated additional re- 
quirements to pay entitlemens in full are 
now estimated to amount to $22,343,000 as 
compared with the previous estimate of 
$8,330,000. 

Naturally, this sudden increase in re- 
quirements is surprising and requires ex- 
planation. The fact is that the reported in- 
creases in attendance and rates of payment 
by the applicant districts are much sharper 
than we had previously estimated. This 
new information could not have been ascer- 
tained without a review of actual applica- 
tions which were not available when the 
earlier estimate was made. 

This information does not constitute a 
request for additional appropriations but is 
rather a correction of earlier information 
supplied you which has been found to be in 
error. I wish to reiterate that in line with 
previous testimony presented to your com- 
mittee, this Department does not recommend 
the appropriation of increased funds for 
fiscal year 1960. As you know, the Presi- 
dent has proposed enactment of legislative 
amendments to the program of assistance to 
school districts in federally affected areas 
designed to limit payments to amounts more 
consistent with the Federal responsibilities 
and favors restricting the amount of Fed- 
eral expenditures for this purpose, pending 
the enactment of revised legislation, by ap- 
plying the provisions of the present legis- 
lation for distributing a lesser amount of 
funds than the full authorization. 

We are now evaluating the effect of this 
new and revised information on fiscal year 
1961. 


Sincerely yours, 
BErTHA S. ADKINS, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iam in favor of 
doing what the Senator from Arizona has 
recommended. I would, however, point 
out it is the feeling of the Bureau of the 
Budget that these payments are not ob- 
ligatory. While the Government has 
been paying the full amount, it is not 
obligated to pay it. The full amount is 
the figure the Senator from California 
has indicated. 

I would also point out that the Presi- 
dent has submitted some legislative pro- 
posals for changes in the law. Hearings 
on these proposals were held by the 
House last year, but they were not favor- 
ably considered. Hearings on the pro- 
posals have not been held by the Senate 
as yet. The amount requested in the 
budget for fiscal 1961 is $126,695,000. If 
the proposed changes in the law request- 
ed by the President are not enacted, it 
is estimated that over $200 million will be 
required in fiscal 1961 to pay full entitle- 
ment under the present law. I think, 
having put the amount of $7,632,000 in 
for fiscal 1959 for full entitlement, $22,- 
343,000 is the proper amount to put in 
for full entitlement for fiscal 1960. 

I do not quite agree with some of the 
statements which have been made. It is 
my understanding this is not a firm obli- 
gation, but is a method by which these 
amounts have been paid in the past. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So if we are to 
carry through as before, without a 
change in the law, we ought to put the 
amount in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for himself and other Senators, 
on page 7, in line 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 19, line 17, to strike out 
the figure “$750,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “$1,500.000.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when the supplemental bill was pre- 
sented to the House there was a request 
for $1'5 million for administering the 
public debt. The House saw fit to cut 
the item in half, eliminating $750,000, 
and allowing $750,000. 

The bill came to the Senate, and on 
March 2 Mr. Scribner, acting for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, wrote a let- 
ter to the chairman of the full commit- 
tee stating that the Treasury Depart- 
ment would not ask for restoration of 
the amount cut, provided it would not be 
prejudiced later on if it felt a necessity 
for asking for an additional sum, should 
it be found necessary. 

On March 11, I believe it was, the bill 
was reported by our committee as we re- 
ceived it from the House, as it pertains 
to this and other Treasury items, 


Mr. President, 
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On March 14 the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Anderson, called me on 
the telephone and said, ‘‘We have found, 
upon a reappraisal of the work to be 
done in administering the public debt, 
that we cannot do without the funds we 
originally contemplated, $1! million.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp at 
this point the letter the Secretary of the 
Treasury wrote me on that subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 14, 1960. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This will confirm my 
telephone conversation with you this morn- 
ing concerning the item in the pending sec. 
ond supplemental appropriation bill, 1960 
(H.R. 10743) for administering the public 
Gebt. Our original estimate for the addi- 
tional amount needed for this purpose dur- 
ing the balance of the current fiscal year 
was $1,500,000, and this was allowed by the 
House of Representatives in the amount of 
$750,000. Acting Secretary Scribner, in his 
letter of March 2, 1960, to Senator Haypen, 
stated that we were willing to go along with 
the judgment of the House with the under- 
standing that we would not be prejudiced 
from requesting additional funds at a later 
date if actual experience confirms our orig- 
inal estimates of the amount of work that 
might be involved in the exchange of series 
E, F, and J savings bonds for series H bonds 
and we are unable to meet the situation 
through other program adjustments. 

Since March 2, we have made a complete 
reappraisal of the work involved in admin- 
istering and servicing the millions of holders 
of our public debt obiigations. We find that 
we cannot perform this essential public serv- 
ice without restoration of the appropriation 
in the pending bill to the amount of our 
original request. This is not due to any 
change in the situation with respect to the 
pending exchange of E, F, and J savings 
bonds for series H bonds, which was thor- 
oughly covered by Mr. Scribner, but it takes 
into account other phases of our public debt 
operations which were not anticipated or 
adequately taken into account in our fore- 
cast at that time. 

We have discussed the situation with the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
he offers no objection to the restoration of 
this item to the amount originally submitted 
to the Congress by the President on Febru- 
ary 8. Your further consideration of the 
matter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
shall quote the pertinent part of the sec- 
ond paragraph: 

Since March 2, we have made a complete 
reappraisal of the work involved in adminis- 
tering and servicing the millions of holders 
of our public debt obligations. We find 
that we cannot perform this essential public 
service without restoraiion of the appropria- 
tion in the pending bill to the amount of 
our original request. 


In the last paragraph the Secretary 
said he had taken the matter up with 
the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The initial budget request was, 
as I previously mentioned, for $112 mil- 
lion, and the Bureau of the Budget said, 
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“yes; we approve your present request 
to go back to the original budget esti- 
te.” 

“i HAYDEN. That is the way I un- 
derstand the situation, Mr. President. 
The Treasury Department represented 
to the House the Department would 
need $1,500,000. The House allowed half 
of that amount. It was later repre- 
sented to us that that was all the De- 
partment would need, that is, $750,000. 
Now the Department says, ““We want the 
full amount of the budget request.” 

So far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to take it to conference, and see what 
the House will do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to page 2 of the bill, to the 
item which deals with “Maritime activi- 
ties.” The original sum of $16 million is 
sought to be increased to $32 miilion, to 
cover the differential in the cost of op- 
erating the merchant marine. 

What is the reason which was given 
for the request for an additional $16 
million? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will ask the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Ho.wanp], the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which deals 
with that matter, to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
necessary to grant the original request, 
which was not granted by the House, 
unless we are going to carry these obli- 
gations over into the next year. The 
requests for payment have now come in 
in an amount which makes it very clear 
that the accrued obligations of the 
United States for maritime activities 
will be payable to the operators who 
hold contracts with our Government in 
the full amount requested by the budget. 

I will say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio that the Senator from 
Florida has handled these items for the 
past several years, and has tried to im- 
press upon the Maritime Administration 
the fact that we do not like supplemen- 
tal requests. At the time of the hear- 
ing this year we were given assurance 
that there would be no further supple- 
mental requests, and that the original 
bill, which will be considered in a few 
minutes, would cover the full amount of 
subsidies payable to the ship operators 
in this coming year. We were told that 
they will not be coming to us with a 
supplemental request again. 

Unfortunately, there is a supplemental 
request for the fiscal year 1960, the cur- 
Tent year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 
Yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to read 
from the justification which appears on 
Page 27 of the sideslips: 

Restoration of the full amount of the 
House reduction is required to (1) avoid 
Placing a hardship on subsidized operators 


Will the Senator 
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by deferring $16 million in payments until 
July; (2) maintain the present currency in 
the payment of subsidy bills— 


They are current, and they want to 
remain current— 


and (3) avoid the necessity of requesting 
supplemental funds in fiscal year 1961. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. What was the cause 
for the inadequacy of the original allo- 
cation? Has that been the result of in- 
creased costs, wages, and otherwise, in 
the operating of the ships? 

Mr. HOLLAND. All of the subsidies 
are based upon the difference in the 
cost of operation of our ships and foreign 
ships. There is a difference in the pay 
of our merchant marine, compared with 
foreign ships, and other costs are also 
involved. 

What we are trying to do is to get 
these payments on a completely current 
basis. We have been trying to do so for 
3 or 4 years. We are told that if the 
payment is made for this year, which 
will be due and pavable before the end of 
June, the Maritime Administration will 
be on a current basis and will not come 
back to ask us for supplemental items 
from now on. 

I will say to the Senator that some 
years ago the Maritime Administration 
was very much behind in these pay- 
ments. We gave them an increased 
amount for auditors. We provided in- 
creased personnel to enable them to 
catch up, and they are catching up. 
We were told—and we are stating that 
we were told—that this payment will 
make them current by the end of this 
year, so that they will not have to come 
back to Congress for a supplemental 
item in 1961. We are very eagerly de- 
sirous that the payments remain cur- 
rent, because when the obligations are 
carried over to the next year it hurts 
the operators, particularly the small 
operators, who cannot afford to carry 
these items long after they are due. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a statement? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee there is 
now pending a bill which will completely 
remove the limitation with regard to 
subsidizing the cost of ship construction. 
The present law provides that the Gov- 
ernment will pay the difference between 
the cost of constructing a ship in the 
United States and the highest cost of 
constructing the ship in a foreign coun- 
try, but in no event to exceed 50 per- 
cent of the cost of the ship. The ship- 

uilders and the merchant marine 
people are now asking Congress that 
there be no limitation. The real reason 
given for the request that there be no 
limitation is that the steel strike has 
lifted the cost of wages to such a point 
that the 50 percent limitation makes it 
impossible to operate. 

My question is: Have wage increases 
and cost increases been in an amount 
to require the supplemental appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. The supple- 
mental appropriation is required to meet 
the conditions of existing law and the 
existing operations under that law. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the increased 
wages and increased costs, has the sup- 
plemental appropriation been required 
since we passed the original appropria- 
tion a year ago? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. The Senator is 
talking now about ship subsidies. We 
are talking about the operating-differen- 
tial subsidies for the operation of cer- 
tain voyages. We approved 2,400 voy- 
ages for this year. There have been al- 
located, if my recollection is correct, 
something over 2,100 voyages. The basis 
of repayment of a portion of the cost of 
operation by way of subsidy is laid down 
by existing legislation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is talk- 
ing about proposed legislation, about 
which the Senator from Florida has 
little information. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. 

fr. HOLLAND. If the Senator seeks 
to remove present limitations, that is 
something I know nothing about. The 
appropriation about which we are talk- 
ing is an appropriation to meet the obli- 
gations of the United States to operators 
who are operating under contracts be- 
tween the United States and those lines, 
and to pay the bills as they fall due. 

We do not believe that under the ex- 
isting legislation it is good business to 
leave bills unpaid which fall due within 
this year, and are audited, certified, and 
ready for payment. We think it is un- 
fair to the operators who are relying on 
the existing law. The amounts shown 
here are amounts due under existing 
law, and do noi relate to any proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to make one additional an- 
swer if the Senator from Florida will 
permit me to do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I gladly yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Florida has very ably stated the 
three principal reasons why this appro- 
priation is necessary, namely, deferring 
$16 million in payments, maintaining 
present currency, and avoiding the 
necessity of requesting supplemental 
appropriations for 1961. The Senator 
from Florida made it very emphatic that 
if we did this, there would be no sup- 
plemental appropriation in 1961. 

The need for the additional $16 mil- 
lion the Senator from Ohio is asking 
about is due to two things. In 1958, 
1959, and 1960, there were lower earn- 
ings prevailing in the shipping industry. 
The lower earnings resuited from vari- 
ous causes—presumably because of the 
letdown in business in 1958 and 1959. 

The other reason is that, by reason of 
the fact that there are lower earnings, 
the audited wage subsidy is now being 
paid on a 99 percent basis prior to the 
final adjustment, instead of a 75 percent 
basis as formerly. Otherwise the com- 
panies have to borrow money. If the 
Government owes a bill, it will pay up to 
80 percent of the bill before final adjust- 
ment, instead of 75 percent. 

The Senator from Florida made it 
very clear that if we put in this money 
now, it is believed that the money in the 
1961 budget will be sufficient to carry 
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the operation through the year, and that 
there will be no supplemental appro- 
priation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me read into the 
Recorp a statement from the hearings 
which bears on this subject. Admiral 
Ford was the witness. After discussing 
the reasons already stated by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and myself, as 
to why the $16 million obligations would 
accrue this year, and, if not paid, would 
hold over until next year, this colloquy 
took place between myself and Admiral 
Ford: 

enator HoLianpb. I recall, Admiral, that 
on the hearing of the annual bill for 1961, 
I asKed whether you expected to have any 
supplemental requests and my recollection 
is that you stated categorically that you 
would not have any. 

Admiral Forp. We would not have—excuse 
me. 


The regular bill for 1961 is the one 
which will come up as we take up the 
bill for the Commerce Department and 
Related Agencies, a few minutes after 
we dispose of this bill. 

Senator Ho.Luanp. I understand this re- 
quest is for fiscal 1960. 


That is the one in the supplemental 
bill before us. 

How does it happen you are in a different 
situation this year than you expect to be for 
1961 when you know the attitude of our com- 
mittee has been so consistently against sup- 
plemental requests? 

Admiral Forp. We do not contemplate a 
deficiency in 1961 and that was based on hav- 
ing the $32 million available which had been 
requested in the supplemental appropriation. 


In other words, they tell us that if we 
give them this supplemental appropria- 
tion, they will not come back for a sup- 
plemental appropriation in 1951. We 
are trying to get on a current basis, so 
that operators who cannot afford to 
carry heavy accounts from one year into 
the next will not have to borrow money. 
The one who has to pay them is Uncle 
Sam, under legislation Congress has en- 
acted, and under which the Maritime 
Board has operated by giving various 
ship operators contracts based upon 
existing legislation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator tell 
me what percentage of the cost of 
operating the merchant marine is paid 
by the taxpayers of the United States, 
according to the testimony that was 
given? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The testimony of- 
fered this year does not cover that item. 
The testimony which was offered in 
earlier years may have contained a 
breakdown of the item. I do not believe 
that subject was gone into. What we 
went into in particular this year was 
our desire to place the operations on a 
current basis. We wanted to avoid the 
necessity for additional supplemental re- 
quests, many of which come in, as the 
Senator knows, in the closing days of 
Congress. That is not the case this year, 
because the appropriation bills are clear- 
ing earlier than usual. We dislike sup- 


plemental requests, and for several years 
we have been bearing down on the Mari- 
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time Agency to get away from supple- 
mental items. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In testimony offered 
before a committee when I was present 
at the hearing, the proof was, although 
not clear, that we were paying 75 cents 
out of every dollar of the cost of op- 
erating the merchant marine. Seventy- 
five cents is contributed by the taxpay- 
ers, out of every dollar spent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sure there is 
some error there, because the combined 
cost of operation of the whole American 
flag merchant marine is too huge an 
amount to have our subsidy, large as it 
is, operate in such proportions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iryield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think there is 
some confusion. What the Senator 
from Ohio is referring to is the proposal 
which would change the formula for ship 
construction. However, the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts indicated that the supple- 
mental bill referred to ship operations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that 
thoroughly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The 50 percent re- 
lating to shin construction has nothing 
to do with this item. This is the differ- 
ential between foreign operations and 
our operations, in the same trade. It 
applies not to the major part of the 
American merchant marine, but only the 
subsidized berth-to-berth operators, who 
do not represent the majority of our 
tonnage in the American merchant ma- 
rine, whereas the ship construction 
formula applies when any of the sub- 
sidized lines builds a ship. 

The main reason for the $16 million, 
as pointed out by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, is that we used to pay the 
operating differential subsidy on a 75 
percent basis, whatever figure was 
arrived at, and then there was an adjust- 
ment. Sometimes those adjustments 
required 18 months, oreven longer. The 
formula now calls for 90 percent, with 
adjustments to take place later. That 
accounts for most of the $16 million. 
There is no legislation that I know of to 
change the Merchant Marine Act, or the 
formula for operational subsidies. That 
is what this item deals with. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If I may again put a 
question to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the earnings have been less, and 
for that reason the cost to the Federal 
Government is more? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No; that is not 
correct. Let me correct that statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Surely. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The earnings 
have been lower in the past 3 years, 
starting in 1958. As a result, the Gov- 
ernment, rather than pay 75 percent of 
what it believes is due before the final 
settlement, is now paying 90 percent be- 
fore the final figures are adjusted, in 
order to make it possible for the opera- 
tors to avoid borrowing money at the 
banks to .carry on their obligations, 
which makes them even more costly. 

The Senator from Ohio asked what 
proportion is being paid by the Govern- 
ment. I have just checked the figures, 
and these are the figures: 
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These operating subsidies are paid on 
the basis of a certain number of voy- 
ages to certain specific places. Going 
back to 1956, the number of voyages in 
1956 was 1,950; in 1957, 2,040; 1958 
2,100; 1959, 2.225; 1960, 2,400; and, con- 
templated for 1961, 2,400. 

I do not think it is possible for us to 
know what the total costs of operating 
the merchant marine are. 

All we know is that we have to pay 
certain subsidies to make it possible for 
American flag vessels to operate in cer. 
tain voyages, and these are voyages 
under which the. operating subsidies 
must be submitted to the Federal Govy- 
ernment, and they must he paid for. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That figure can be 
easily ascertained. It varies from year 
to year. It is possible to take the gross 
operating cost of all the subsidized lines 
and then take a percentage of what the 
subsidy payments are. What the Sen- 
ator from Ohio was suggesting is that 
there was testimony on the construction 
costs. That is true. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Oh, no. 
what I had in mind. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then the Senator 
also asked a question which the Mari- 
time Board was going to answer for us, 
with respect to the 75 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Ohio is thoroughly cognizant of the sub- 
sidy provided in the operation costs and 
the subsidy provided in the construction 
cost, and the figures must be available 
showing what the total cost of operation 
is, and what pait is paid by the opera- 
tors and what part is paid by the tax- 
payers. Those figures must be available. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They are. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Because the law pro- 
vides that the taxpayers shall pay the 
difference between the operation of 
American ships, with American labor, 
and the cost of operating a foreign ship 
with foreign labor. We pay the total 
difference in the cost. My question is— 
and this will clear it—since we owe them 
more money, does the $16 million result 
from the increase in the cost of material 
and labor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should first like to 
answer that question the best I can. In 
the first place, the Committee on Appro- 
priations did not originate the present 
legislation. It was passed by Congress. 
In the next place, the Maritime Board 
does nothing but administer the present 
legislation. 

The Appropriations Committee has 4 
single duty to perform, and that is to 
make appropriations with whicii to pay 
the bills which accrue under that opera- 
tion. I have before me the justification 
from the Bureau of the Budget and from 
the Maritime Board on this subject, 
which I will read from page 28 of the 
worksheets: 

All of the amounts shown for payment 
during the balance of the fiscal year are due 
and payable as firm obligations of the Gov- 
ernment and should be paid as the vouchers 
are presented. To defer $16 miilion in pay- 


That is not 
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ments to July 1 would nullify to some ex- 
tent the effect of the changed procedure 
for paying wage subsidies in that it would 
probably require some operators to again 
resort to borrowing to meet operating ex- 
penses. 


In other words, “borrowing to meet 
operating expenses” simply increases 
the amount of the ultimate subsidy 
which we must pay. Therefore, the 
Committee on Appropriations, after go- 
ing into this subject very carefully, and 
after having had in earlier years the 
General Accounting Office check from 
time to time on these operations—and 
they constantly check upon this subject, 
and we constantly receive their advice 
and suggestions as to the propriety of 
the payments and the accounting meth- 
ods used—we report to the Senate that 
unless the additional $16 million is ap- 
propriated and made available to pay 
these bills, the bills are not going to be 
paid when they fall due, and will force 
borrowing in many cases, and in that 
way we will be faced with a higher cost, 
because of the payment of interest, in 
addition to doing a hardship to some 
ship lines which cannot afford it in this 
business. So we have tried to keep the 
matter on a current basis. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand, but I 
should like to put my question again. Is 
this supplemental request for $16 mil- 
lion caused by an increase in the cost of 
operation either for labor or material? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
reason for the supplemental requost is 
that in the appropriation bill last year 
the Senate increased the number of voy- 
ages to be subsidized from 2,225 voyages 
to 2,400 voyages. 

At the time the senior Senator from 
Ohio joined me in opposing that in- 
crease, but we were defeated. 

In 1956 the Senate authorized 1950 
voyages, and the cost was $140 million. 
Last year the Senate authorized 2.490 
voyages and automatically increased the 
cost proportionately. 

Last year in opposing this increase the 
Senate was told exactly what would 
happen. The Senate knew then that its 
action would necessitate a supplemental 
appropriation for the additional voyages. 

Last year in the appropriation bill the 
Senate authorized the largest number of 
voyages in the history of Congress, with 
the result that today, with the $32 mil- 
lion being added here to the $128 million 
paid last year, we will be paying the 
highest amount in subsidies to the mer- 
chant marine in the history of the Con- 
gress. 

However, that decision has been made, 
and now I join the Senator from Florida 
in saying that Ido not know of anything 
we can do about it having lost on the 
vote last year. We can do something 
about it for next year’s obligations when 
the appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce comes before the 
Senate. Then we shall be faced with 
the question as to the number of voyages 
we wish to authorize for next year. I 
hope the Senators will support the 
amendment to cut this authorization. 
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We will then be able to bring the figure 
back to a more realistic level. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say what I have said here- 
tofore, and in doing so I should like to 
quote from the justification at page 27 
of the sideslips. 

The additional requirement for operating 
differential subsidy funds is due wholly to 
the lower earnings prevailing in the shipping 
industry, which commenced in calendar 
year 1958, continued throughout calendar 
year 1959, and have continued thus far into 
calendar year 1960. 

The reduced profit has resulted in a sub- 
stantial downward change in the subsidy re- 
capture and an upward change in the sub- 
Sidy payable estimated for these calendar 
years in the 1960 estimate. This also led toa 
revision of our procedure for paying wage 
subsidies resulting in a faster pay-out for 
this purpose than was estimated originally. 
Under this new procedure we are making 
pzyments of 90 percent of audited wage sub- 
sidy payable prior to approval of the final 
subsidy rate. 


Mr. President, if there is something 
wrong with this program which requires 
its modification, that should come out of 
the legislative committee, of which the 

enator from Chio is a member and of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Washington is the chairman. I repeat 
that the duty of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is to see to it that our bills 
are paid as they fall due. We have been 
striving against real difficulties over the 
last 4 years to put this on a current basis, 
so that we will not have a great many 
unaudited reports. We have provided 
more auditors and we have provided 
more personnel. We have insisted on 
their bringing it up to date. We have 
insisted on getting away from the sup- 
plemental requests. For the first time 
now we have received in the record of 
the hearing the assurance from Admiral 
Ford and from the Maritime Board itself 
that we would not have supplemental re- 
quests facing us next year. I believe we 
are making real progress. 

If there is a necessity for a change of 
the setup, that, I believe, should address 
itself first to the legislative committee, 
and next to the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the answer 
to my query is satisfactory. I merely 
wish to make a brief statement to ac- 
quaint my associates with what they can 
exvect. A bill is now pending in the 
Senate which provides that we proceed 
to make a study for granting subsidies 
to railroads for commuter service. Last 
year we passed a bill which provided a 
differential subsidy for the building of 
ships for the fishermen in the northeast 
section of the country. When that bill 
was passed, the shrimp fishermen of the 
Gulf of Mexico said, ‘‘We want a subsidy 
to pay us the differential for the building 
of our ships.” When the salmon and 
tuna fishermen of the Northwest heard 
about that, they came to Congress and 
asked for a similar subsidy. 

So beginning with the subsidy for the 
building of ships for the fishermen of the 
Northeast, subsidies have spread clear 
across the country under the assertion 
that these fishing boats eventually may 
form an integral part of our national 
defense. 
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The point I am trying to makw is that 
before the year is over, we will have new 
bills before us to provide for subsidies. 
I contemplate making the fight against 
them everywhere I can. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not wish to 
get into a controversy about the matter 
of subsidies. The Senator from Ohio 
has vigorously and rightly alined him- 
self in a fight against subsidies of all 
kinds and natures. I think that is all 
right. He has even proposed to the 
Senate a _ special committee which 
would lay the problem of subsidies on the 
table. I join with him in that. I think 
the word “subsidy” should be laid on the 
table. I join with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

But when Congress enacts a law to 
create a merchant marine and to keep 
it alive, it is necessary to decide whether 
we want an American merchant marine 
or not. If we do not want one, then 
let us introduce a bill to repeal the act; 
but let us not enter by the back door 
and try to do it through appropriations. 
The Senator from Florida is only doing 
what the law requires. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I have not 
finished yet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Go 
ahead; I am enjoying the Senator’s 
speech. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not see the 
need for the repeal of the Merchant 
Marine Act. If subsidies are too high 
for the American merchant marine, let 
us change them. If we should not have 
a merchant marine, let us say so. 

This item of $16 million results from 
2 things: One, as the Senator from 
Delaware has pointed out, is the in- 
creased number of voyages. But we are 
paying 90 percent instead of 75 percent, 
because when business is not good, the 
recapture is not as much; therefore, the 
payments have got to come closer to 90 
percent. This makes up the $16 mil- 
lion for the increased number of voyages. 

The Senator from Delaware says that 
this is the highest number of voyages 
we have ever had, in his opinion. Of 
course it is. I do not believe the num- 
ber of voyages can remain stationary, 
year after year, in a growing country, 
where the export-import gap has now 
almost reached bottom, so far as the 
United States is concerned. As things 
now stand, the American flag will prob- 
ably be going off the high seas. Foreign 
competition is taking everything. Amer- 
ican ship construction has declined until 
now the United States stands 14th in the 
world in the building of ships. 

We talk about a lag or a gap. Cer- 
tainly it is necessary to increase the 
number of voyages. I do not believe we 
can be satisfied with the same number 
of voyages every year, in a world in 
which commerce is increasing. We do 
not even have adequate trade routes to 
Africa, a continent whose commerce is 
bursting at the seams. Yet our trade 
gap now is down to rockbottom. We are 
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at the point where our imports are ex- 
ceeding our exports. The status of the 
American merchant marine reflects that. 

I do not quarrel with the Senator 
from Delaware. I surely do not quar- 
rel with the Senator from Ohio. I agree 
with him. If we are to pay a subsidy, 
let us put it on the table and see what 
it is for. If we agree that it is not 
necessary, that will be all right. But 
let us not quibble when the Maritime 
Board compiles a formula, the General 
Accounting Office examines it, and the 
Committees on Appropriations in the 
House and Senate screen it and arrive 
at a figure which the law says is proper. 
The Senator from Florida has simply 
done his duty. 

I hope that we will not sit here and 
suggest, in a country which is growing, 
that we continue to provide for the same 
number of voyages year after year. But 
if that is what is wanted, it will be all 
right with me. 

I have said many times that it is no 
fun for me to have to urge funds for the 
merchant marine. If we are to follow 
the act of 1936, I must stand in the Sen- 
ate and defend it. The Senator from 
Florida has to do the same thing. It 
is no pleasure for us to do it. I wish 
the American merchant marine could 
operate in a climate which would be 
conducive to flying the American flag. 

At present, the tonnage flying the flags 
of Panama, Liberia, Honduras, and other 
foreign flags is greater than the tonnage 
of the American merchant marine. Sub- 
sidized lines keep only a part of the 
subsidy. 

The Senator from Ohio understands 
that a large number of tankers are now 
being laid up because of the competition 
from foreign-flag ships. The admini- 
stration, through the Maritime Board 
is suggesting that we provide a mora- 
torium because of the inability of the 
American-flag lines to pay their mort- 
gages, and to put the ships in moth- 
balls. 

I hope the Senator from Delaware 
will listen to me. I very seldom say too 
much to him about this. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I assure 
the Senator I am listening. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Department of 
Defense tells us that the American 
merchant marine is the fourth arm of 
our defense. 

In World War II, the merchant marine 
carried 95.6 percent of all the cargo ship- 
ped to our Allies and our Armed Forces 
abroad. 

If it is desired that the General Ac- 
counting Office cut the amount down to 
the exact cent, that is all right with me. 
But if we cannot pay the American mer- 
chant marine a subsidy under the 1936 
act, then the act should be amended. 

I think the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Houtanp] has done a fine-tooth-comb 
job. He is saving the country money by 
keeping the legal payments up to date, 
in the long run. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iappreciate the kind 
statement by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. I desire to make two brief state- 
ments. First, there are no fishing fleet 


subsidies. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator will 
yield for a moment, I want to correct one 
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statement. There are no subsidies for 
salmon fishing boats provided for in the 
bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But there are subsi- 
dies for the tuna fleet. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The tuna fishing 
fleet operates off southern California. If 
the salmon boats needed a subsidy, the 
Senator from Washington would be right 
here trying to get it. I will tell the Sen- 
ator that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Washington cannot challenge the cor- 
rectness of the statement I made that the 
bill began by the claim that the fishing 
boats of the Northeast would become an 
integral part of our national defense on 
the high seas, and that therefore we 
must subsidize them in an amount which 
is the difference between the cost of 
building the ships in the United States 
and the cost of building them in other 
countries, not to exceed 50 percent. 

Then came the move to include the 
shrimp fishing boats of the gulf of Mex- 
ico and then the fishing fleets of the 
Northwest. 

I do not know where this will end. 
Maybe I will ask that the whitefish fleet 
of Lake Erie be subsidized, also. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
close with two statements. First, the 
fishing fleets are not included in this sub- 
sidy. This is a merchant marine sub- 
sidy, and the merchant marine is cer- 
tainly a necessary factor in our defense. 

Second, there could not be a better 
exemplification than this debate of the 
wisdom of this agency and others pro- 
ceeding without supplemental budget 
items. I shall see to it that they get the 
record of this debate. We have been 
insisting for 6 years that they do away 
with supplemental requests in this 
agency. 

I think Senators who have done a little 
friendly speaking have helped us illus- 
trate the wisdom of this course, and the 
record of this debate will be furnished 
to the Maritime Board. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It was 
a wise man who once said that one who 
listens with his ears learns more than 
one who listens with his mouth. 

If the Senator from Washington had 
been listening instead of speaking he 
would have heard me say to the Senator 
from Florida that there was nothing we 
could do about this $32 million. 

This obligation was made last year, 
and now we have no alternative other 
than to pay it. However, if we want to 
cut this year’s costs that action should 
be taken when the general appropria- 
tions bill for the Department of Com- 
merce comes before us either tonight or 
tomorrow. At that time we shall be 
authorizing the number of voyages for 
the next year. I agree with my friend 
from Washingtcn that Congress does 
have that responsibility, and Congress 
exercised its responsibility last year 
when it increased those voyages to an 
alltime high. 

Mr. President, the place to cut the 
appropriation will be in the bill coming 
up tomorrow. At that time amend- 
ments will be offered to reduce this 
subsidy, and I imagine they will be just 
as energetically opposed by the Senator 
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from Washington as they were last year, 
I respect his position, of course. Noever. 
theless, that will be the time for the 
Senate to decide whether or not it 
wishes to cut the overly generous sub- 
sidy now being paid to this industry. at 
that time I will appeal to the Senate for 
its support in reducing this load for 
the American taxpayers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: Mr, 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement which I have prepared, giv- 
ing my reasons for voting against the 
second supplemental appropriation bill, 
be printed in the ReEcorp just prior to 
the vote on the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR DOUGLAS 

I wish to make a statement concerning why 
I shall vote against the final passage of the 
second supplemental appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1960. 

This bill contains requests for additional 
sums, Over and above the fiscal year 1960 
budget estimates of approximately $1 billion. 
In almost every case these requests were 
those of the administration and of the 
Budget Bureau. I was happy to see that 

he Senate Appropriations Committee grant- 

ed only $980 million of these requests and 
cut back on the requests of the admin- 
istration by some $37.9 million. 

Year after year we legislate for the follow- 
ing fiscal year, as we did in the last session 
of the Congress for fiscal year 1960. Then, 
in the next session we find that the Budget 
Bureau, after taking credit for budget cuts 
or for holding the line against expenditures, 
comes in, more or less quietly, to request 
additional funds under the guise of “supple- 
mental” or “deficiency” appropriations. 

On the one hand they claim credit for 
holding the line and with the other they are 
almost immediately back again to ask for 
additional funds which either were not in 
the original budget at all or which were cut 
by the Congress. 

Here is a good example. We are asked 
to appropriate an additional $1.02 billion 
over and above the appropriations for the 
budget requests. This is done quietly. 
Then when the final tabulations are made, 
the administration, which initially asked for 
these funds, calls those of us in Congress who 
voted for them “budget busters” or “wild 
spenders” or “budget boosters.” 

The public should understand what goes 
on. The public should also realize that in 
almost every case, these are additional and 
extra funds, not initiated by the Congress, 
but asked for and even begged for by the 
administration and the Budget Bureau. 

I will cast my vote against this bill to 
help set the record straight. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, is the 
vote which is about to be taken on the 
question of the final passage of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, on 
the question of the final passage of the 
bill. 


The bill 


The 
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on this question, the yeas and nays 

have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
oll. 
tthe Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
pHreY], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMINcTON], 
are absent on official business. 

ITalso announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator 
from Massachusetts |Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], the Senator from Utah I[Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RussELL], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SyMINGTON] would each 
vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. 
CurTis!, and the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Marvland [Mr. 
BuTLer], the Senator from Kansas | Mr. 
CaRLsOon|], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. JAvIts], and the Senator from 
North Dakota |[Mr. Younc] are detained 
on official business. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
ButLer], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CapeHART], the Senator from Kansas 
{[Mr. Cartson], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Nebraska | Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GotpwatTer], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 2, as follows: 


{No. 136] 

YEAS—79 
Aiken Eisi‘and Jordan 
Allott Ellender Keating 
Anderson Engle Kefauver 
Bartlett Ervin Kuchel 
Beall Fong Lausche 
Bennett Frear Long, La. 
Bible Fulbright Lusk 
Bridges Gore McClellan 
Brunsdale Green McGee 
Bush Gruening McNamara 
Byrd, W.Va. = Hart Magnuson 
Cannon Hartke Mansfield 
Carroll Hayden Martin 
Case, S. Dak. Hennings Monroney 
Chavez Hickenlooper Morse 
Church Hill Morton 
Clark Holland Mundt 
Cooper Hruska Murray 
Cotton Jackson Muskie 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Dworshak Johnston, S.C. Prouty 
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Proxmire Smathers Wiley 
Randolph Smith Williams, Del. 
Robertson Sparkman Williams, N.J. 
Saltonstall Stennis Yarborough 
Schoeppel Talmadge 
Scott Thurmond 

NAYS—-2 
Douglas Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—19 

Butler Goldwater Moss 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Capehart Javits Russell 
Carlson Kennedy Symington 
Case, N.J. Kerr Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Long, Hawail 
Dodd McCarthy 


So the bill (H.R. 10743) was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HaypeEn, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. MAGNusoNn, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. BripcGes, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, and Mr. MunpT 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON JUDICIARY TO MEET DURING 
SESSIONS OF THE SENATE FROM 
TODAY UNTIL NEXT TUESDAY, 
MARCH 29, 1960, AT MIDNIGHT 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

Committee on the Judiciary may meet 

during the sessions of the Senate up 

until Tuesday night, midnight. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ovdjection, it is so ordered. 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1180, 
House Joint Resolution 621. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by the 
clerk. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 621) making supplemental 
appropriations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield so I may 
ask for the yeas and nays, and we will 
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have a rollcall shortly, if Senators will 
remain in the Chamber. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do 
not believe it will require over 2 minutes 
for me to explain this very short appro- 
priation measure, which carries two 
items, one in the amount of $23 million, 
which is the item agreed to by the House 
as a supplementary appropriation for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, to be used for the Mercury 
project to send man into space. That is 
within the 1960 approved budget. 

The other item is an item of $79,000, 
which is a new item, for the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, which is to be 
used for the purpose—and this is within 
the budget—set forth on page 1 of the 
report, two sentences of which I shall 
read: 

This amount is required to cover expenses 
chargeable to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy in connection with a study group 
reviewing international atomic policies and 
programs of the United States in cooperation 
with organizations and agencies concerned 
with the atoms-for-peace program. A report 
to the Congress on this matter is planned 
by June or July of this year. 


Mr. President, if there are no further 
explanations desired, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
committee amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be considered 
and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “ap- 
propriated”’, to strike out “for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration”. 

On page 1, after line 6, to insert: 

“LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
“SENATE 
“Contingent Expenses of the Senate 

“Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 

“For an additional amount for ‘Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy’, $79,000.” 

At the top of page 2, to insert: 
PENDENT OFFICES”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution having been read the 
third time, the question is, shall it pass? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrpl, 


“INDE- 
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the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HuMpuHREY], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy], the 
fenator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEy] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Minnesota 
iMr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoneEy], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] would each vote 
“Won” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapEHART] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CurTIS] and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Burter], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carxtson], the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits], and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Youne] are detained 
on official business. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART], the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Cartson], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GoLpwaTER], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Younc] would each vote “Yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 137] 

YEAS—82 
Aiken Pulbright Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Anderson Green Morton 
Bartlett Gruening Mundt 
Beall Hart Murray 
Bennett Hartke Muskie 
Bible Hayden Pastore 
Bridges Hennings Prouty 
Brunsdale Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Bush Hill Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Robertson 
Cannon Hruska Saltonstall 
Carroll Jackson Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Church Jordan Smith 
Clark Keating Sparkman 
Cooper Kefauver Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadse 
Douglas Long, La. Thurmond 
Dworshak Lusk Wiley 
Eastland McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender McGee Williams, N.J. 
Engle McNamera Yarborough 
Ervin Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Fong Mansfield 
Frear Martin 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—18 

Butler Capchart Case, N.J. 
Byrd, Va. Carison Curtis 
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Dodd Kennedy Moss 
Goldwater Kerr O'Mahoney 
Humphrey Long, Hawaii Russell 

Javits McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 


So the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 621) 
was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Joint resolution making additional sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Imove 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 1139, 
House bill 10234, the Commerce Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10234) making appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences be permitted to meet during 
the sessions of the Senate on Monday 
and Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today it stand in adjournment un- 
til 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the request I made be 
temporarily vitiated. I recall that a 
certain Senator had expected to make 
@ speech tomorrow. I shall try to get 
in touch with him. That fact had 
slipped my memory at the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I renew my request 
that when the Senate concludes its 
deliberations today it stand in adjourn. 
ment until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objecticn, it is so ordered. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presj- 
dent, it is the plan of the leadership to 
have the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida {Mr. HoLianp] make ag 
preliminary statement on the Commerce 
Department appropriation bill, dispose 
of any committee amendments that can 
be agreed to, and carry over any con- 
troversial amendments which may re- 
quire a yea-and-nay vote, and to 
postpone the vote on final passage until 
Monday. 

That will serve two purposes. First, 
any committees which may desire to 
meet can do so on Friday and Saturday, 
Secondly, it will give Senators a long 
weekend in order to catch up with work 
in their offices. It may be that in order 
to accommodate some of my colleagues 
who may wish to make speeches tomor- 
row, I shall ask the Senate to meet 
tomorrow. 

However, I am prepared to assure all 
Senators that, so far as it is within the 
control of the leadership, there will be 
no yea-and-nay votes tomorrow, and it 
is planned to have any controversial 
amendments voted on Monday. I shall 
ask the Senate to remain in session late 
Monday, if necessary, in order to have 
yea-and-nay votes on _ controversial 
amendments and on final passage of the 
Commerce Department appropriation 
bill. Therefore, Senators inay make 
their plans to be absent from the Senate 
on Friday and Saturday if they desire, 
or to be in committees during those 2 
days. 





STREAM POLLUTION 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
Denver Post in its editions of Sunday, 
March 20, published a thorough and 
shocking story of water pollution in the 
South Platte River, beginning at Denver 
and running through some of the finest 
farm and ranch country in the West. 

The story is one to make strong men 
shudder. And it has counterparts in 
dozens of other areas throughout our 
Nation, a nation that has been warned 
repeatedly that it soon will be at the 
limit of its water resources. 

Let me describe the course of the 
South Platte River, so that no Member 
will think this is ‘‘a uniquely local prob- 
lem”’—a term so badly misused by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his veto message 
of H.R. 3610 last month. 

The South Platte below Denver winds 
northeastward across the high plains of 
Colorado and joins with the North Platie 
in central Nebraska. The waters of the 
Platte course through many miles of 
agricultural land in Nebraska before the 
river merges with the Missouri just be- 
low Omaha. The Missouri then winds 
past parts of Iowa and Kansas to the 
State of Missouri, runs through that 
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State, and joins with the Mississippi just 
north of St. Louis. The augmented Mis- 
sissippi then touches large portions of 
Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

I have not recited these facts simply 
to give the Senate a speech about 
geography. The point is that these poi- 
sonous wastes in the South Platte River 
in Colorado can be dangerous to public 
health thousands of miles away. 

The conservative magazine U.S. News 
& World Report, in an article published 
on February 29 of this year, cited the 
presence of microscopic worms in the 
drinking water of cities the length and 
preadth of our land—worms which scem 
capable of traveling hundreds of miles, 
thousands of miles in rivers, and which 
are immune to ordinary water treatment 
methods. As yet, little is known about 
the precise harm these micro-organisms 
can inflict on the human body. They 
constitute only one of a large group of 
different chemical and biological agents 
which get into the water we drink. 

This Nation’s cities are struggling to 
cope with the threat. Their sources of 
revenue are limited chiefiy to the local 
property tax and sometimes a local sales 
tax. Yet they are building sewage 
treatment plants at an unprecedented 
rate under the terms of the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1956. 

However, the U.S. Public Health 
Service has warned that populations are 
concentrating at such a rapid rate that 
we need to double our present pace in 
building new plants to treat sewage. 
H.R. 3610 was designed to meet the chal- 
lenge. Yet the President of the United 
States has not only vetoed the bill; his 
fiscal 1961 budget calls for slashing the 
existing program by more than half, 

We must not let it rest there. We dare 
not let this philosophy of a penny- 
pinching administration jeopardize the 
health of our families while it spends 
millions on similar projects abroad. An- 
other bill must be passed, and passed 
this year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point the Denver 
Post article about pollution in the South 
Platte River, and a recent editorial from 
the same newspaper titled “Congress 
Should Try Again on Pollution.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CoLorapo’s “Bic Icky”—SouTH PLATTE 

POLLUTION STENCH SPREADING 
(By Marilyn Robinson) 

High in the mountains above Fairplay, 
Colo., the South Platte River has its begin- 
ning. The narrow, shallow stream runs clear 
along mossy banks toward Denver. But it 
leaves Denver to wind toward Nebraska a 
murky, smelly river, often more sewage than 
river. 

The words pollution and sewage are not 
Pleasant. 

But neither are the smells of the river. 

Ask the Adams County resident who lives 
near the South Platte, along the irrigation 
canals it feeds or near Barr Lake southeast 
of Brighton. Ask the pecple of Brighton. 


They have been complaining about the odor 
for years, 
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“At times the odor’s so bad we can’t even 
eat supper,” says Mrs. Adeline LeDoux, who 
lives a few hundred feet from Barr Lake. 

“Some nights,” says a neighbor, Mrs. 
Amanda Durland, “the odor gets so bad it 
chokes you so you can hardly stay in bed.” 

“Sometimes it’s so strong it makes you 
sick to your stomach,” says another Barr 
Lake resident, Mrs. Mary E. Cimyotte. 


TWO DITCHES FLOW INTO LAKE 


Two irrigation ditches carrying South 
Platte water flow into the lake. 

One of these is the Burlington. Its head- 
gate is only a quarter of a mile downstream 
from Denver’s main sewage disposal plant 
at East 5lst Avenue and Marion Street. 
Much of Denver’s sewage effluent—the 
treated sewage mixed with water—flows 
through the ditch. 

The lake doesn’t smell much this time of 
the year. It’s frozen over and no water is 
running through the ditches. 

But when the weather warms up, the 
farmers start irrigating their fields and the 
wind blows, the people who live around the 
lake are in for trouble. So are the residents 
of Brighton. 

How does the lake smell? “Like a dirty 
toilet,” is how one woman describes it. 

Hold your nose but don't stop reading. 
This is your problem, too. Every time you 
flush a toilet or turn on the garbage disposal 
you are contributing unwittingly to the pol- 
lution problem. 

Fortunately no community downstream 
from Denver depends on the South Platte 
for drinking water. 

But the story’s different on Clear Creek, 
a main tributary which flows into the South 
Platte north of Denver. 

The words pollution and sewage are not 
pleasant. Neither are the taste, smell and 
appearance of the water many residents of 
the Clear Creek Basin drink. Westminster, 
the Baker Metropolitan Water and Sewage 
District and other communities take water 
from the creek a good part of the year. 

And it isn’t very satisfactory. “Sometimes 
the smell is s0 bad you can hardly stand to 
take a shower,” says one Westminster resi- 
dent. “Even in tea you can smell it.” 

Clear Creek wasn’t always a misnomer. 
Neither was the South Platte always pol- 
luted. Some of the State’s best fishing still 
can be found along the upper reaches of the 
South Platte, but below Denver the river is 
too polluted for fish to survive. 

“When Lewis and Clark came through here 
they caught trout at Julesburg (near the 
Nebraska line),” says Thomas L. Kimball, 
director of the State game and fish depart- 
ment. 

“All we’ve got now between Denver and the 
Nebraska line is an open sewer. It's no good 
for game fish and sometimes a self-respecting 
duck won't sit on it.” 

The cause? 

Today 72 Colorado communities discharge 
their wastes—toilet flushings, wash water, 
detergents, kitchen wastes, anything that 
can go down a drainpipe—into the river or 
its tributaries. 

And 45 industries and mines add their 
wastes—greases, acids, and oils, potato wash- 
ings, sugar beet and hop wastes, mine tail- 
ings, and meatpacking wastes. 

EIGHT AREAS DUMP RAW SEWAGE 

Eight communities with a total popula- 
tion of 4.000 dump their sewage raw, the 
State health department reports. 

Denver and some smaller communities, 
total population 618,000, provide primary 
treatment which separates the material that 
floats or settles. 

And sewage plants serving 255,000 of the 
basin’s population provide secondary treat- 
ment, which separates dissolved and sus- 
pended solids from the water. 

Because of its size, Denver gets much of 
the blame for polluting the river. The city 
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is under court order to build an adequate, 
secondary treatment plant. 

Each day Denver dumps 65 to 70 million 
gallons of effluent into the river. Six months 
of the year that’s more than the normal flow 
of the river between Denver and Brighton. 

The sewage effluent meets State standards 
on coliform, an index of the number of or- 
ganisms in the water, by heavy chlorination. 

But Denver taxpayers are paying $118,000 
@ year for chlorine to treat sewage at the 
main plant and a small plant on Sand Creek. 
And the city falls far short of other State 
standards. 

Its sewage effluent averages triple the 
maximum biological oxygen demand or BOD 
permitted under law, but says John R. Pe- 
terson, city sanitation engineer, ‘There's 
nothing we can do with a primary plant.” 

The price of pollution runs high. 

Truck farmers north of Denver use South 
Piaite water for irrigation. No one is sure 
if this polluted water contaminates vege- 
tables, but elsewhere farming has been im- 
plicated in outbreaks of typhoid and other 
diseases. The possibility has caused Denver 
area vegetables to be banned from some 
morkets in years past. 

Dr. Stuart G. Dunlop, University of Colo- 
rado Medical School microbiologist, has been 
running tests on irrigation water, vegetables, 
and sewage since 1941. 

He has found salmonella, the type of or- 
ganism which causes gastrointestinal ill- 
nesses, in irrigation water from the South 
Platte and Clear Creek. But rarely do the 
organisms show up on vegetables, he reports. 

“Colorado’s climate, soil conditions, and 
irrigation methods have much to do with our 
failure to find organisms on vegetables,” Dr. 
Dunlop says. “I'd hate to see a sprinkling 
system used.” 

The microbiologist concludes vegetable 
contamination does not appear to be “the 
public health hazard we once thought.” 

But vegetables are scrubbed carefully be- 
fore being eaten in the Dunlop houschold. 
The reason: Dr. Dunlop isn’t satisfied with 
laboratory methods for recovering organisms 
from vegetables and no one has tried to 
recover viruses. 

Vegetable contamination is just one of the 
public health hazards posed by polluted irri- 
gation water. 

Dairy cattle drink from irrigation ditches. 
Farmers work and children play by them. 
Irrigation water can seep into farmers’ wells, 
contaminating them. 

Along the river and ditches sewage forms 
sludge banks which serve as harborages for 
rats and breeding places for flies—both rec- 
ognized disease carriers—in the summer. 

What has Dr. William S. Haynes, Tri- 
County Health Department director, most 
concerned about pollution of the river is the 
danger to water supplies, particularly for 
those communities which take water from 
Clear Creek. 

Westminster and the Baker Water Dis- 
trict, for example, take their water from the 
creek after six other communities have 
dumped their often incompletely treated 
sewage into it. 

Treatment makes the water chemically 
pure but it doesn’t necessarily make the 
waste taste, smell or look clean. And studies 
suggest it may not de. 

A recent State health department survey 
showed a higher occurrence of diarrheal ill- 
nesses among families who drank water from 
Clear Creek than among families who drank 
bottled water or well water. 

Local and State health officials say they 
haven't had time or money to study new 
potential hazards posed by insecticides and 
detergents. 

Detergents make clouds of suds or foam 
when water is agitated in irrigation ditches 
and at sewage and water plants in the area. 
Detergents in the water give it an oily feel 
and a fishy taste. 
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“We're not sure what hazard detergents 
pose but they make treatment more diffi- 
cult,” says William N. Gahr, sanitation di- 
rector for the State health department. 


CHEMICAL POISONS 


The insecticides and weedkillers which 
seep into the river from fields are another 
unknown factor. 

A. E. Williamson, Wyoming's director of 
environmental sanitation, warns concentra- 
tions of chemical poisons greater than those 
which triggered Federal limits on cranberry 
sales last fall are in many communities’ 
drinking water. This, he says, is one of 
the critical problems facing sanitary engi- 
neers. 

The picture is not all black. Health offi- 
cials can report some progress in the fight 
against pollution. 

Twenty-three years ago Denver was dump- 
ing raw sewage into the South Platte. 

Six years ago 15 communities were still 
dumping raw sewage into the river. Today 
there are only eight small towns which fail 
to treat their sewage. 

In the same 6 years, the State health 
department reports, the number of com- 
munities with “satisfactory” sewage treat- 
ment has climbed from 13 to 51. 

FASTER GROWTH 

But with increasing industrialization and 
a rapidiy growing population the problem 
has grown faster than new sewage trearment 
plants can be built. 

New household conveniences add to the 
problem. Garbage which once ended up in 
the city dump is ground up by disposal 
units and washed down the drain. Detergent 
suds, used by both the housewife and indus- 
try, also are washed down the drain and 
into the sewers. 

The answer to the South Platte pollution 
problem, health officials believe, lies in the 
proposed metropolitan sewage district. En- 
abling legislation to permit formation of the 
district was signed into law Friday by Gov- 
ernor Steve McNichols. 

As proposed, the district would include 
57 sanitation districts and 26 sewage treat- 
ment plants. Its boundaries would run 
west from Aurora to Golden and from Den- 
ver’s southern boundary north to Thornton. 

Plans are to build a treatment plant at 

he junction of Clear Creek and the South 
Platte south of East 74th Avenue between 
York Street and Colorado Boulevard. Trunk 
lines would carry sewage to the ceniral plant 
for treatment. 

Money to build the plant and truiklines 
would come from a long-term bond issue 
to be paid off by tap fees. fach district 
would pay according to its volume of sewage 
and its condition. 

Backers estimate cost at $20-$24 million 
over a 20-year period. 

But George Nez, director of the Inter- 
county Regional Planning Commission and 
a leader in the consolidation drive, says con- 
solidation will be half as expensive as if 
districts continue to operate separately, 
building new plants and enlarging and im- 
proving existing ones to meet growing needs. 

He estimates districts in the metropolitan 
area will have to spend $48 million on new 
plants and improvements over the 20 years 
if the consolidation plan does not go 
through. 

A secondary plant to serve Denver alone 
would cost between $8 and $10 million, 
experts say. 

Now that enabling legisiation has been 
passed, the next step is to get the various 
districts to join the metropolitan district. 
If they act quickly, Nez says, the bond issue 
could be presented to voters for approval in 
the November election. 

The plant is expected to take 2 years to 
build. It is possible, leaders say, that the 


treatment works could be in operation in 
1853. 
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A less optimistic prediction comes from 
Sherman Warburton, sanitation director for 
the Tri-County Health Department. “Sure 
there’s a good chance that they (the dis- 
tricts) will join in—in at least 10 or 12 
years,” he said. 

Warburton is a firm believer in the con- 
solidation. Without it, he warns, the dis- 
tricts “will spend millions for construction 
and reconstruction and still won't get the 
job done.” 

Little Federal aid will be forthcoming for 
the project. President Eisenhower recently 
vetoed a pollution control bill which backers 
estimate would have provided $214 million 
in Federal aid to $250,000 for each project. 

If the metropolitan sewage district is 
formed, “we'll virtually have the problem 
licked,” says Dr. Roy Cleere, State health 
department director. 

The plan, he predicts, will serve as an in- 
centive for other communities in the South 
Platte Basin to do their share to clean up 
the river. 

But it won't be a cure-all. 

It will leave unsolved the problem of in- 
dustrial wastes. During the 2-month sugar 
beet processing season, industrial wastes— 
wastes from industrial plants outside sewer 
ditricts or cities—volumewise contribute as 
much to pollution of the river as domestic 
sewage. 

The important difference is that industrial 
wastes contain fewer harmful bacteria and 
therefore are less a threat to public health. 

Great Western Sugar Co., health officials 
report, has cut pollution from its sugar 
beet factories along the South Platte by 70 
percent in the last 10 years. The firm is 
hopeful that by the time the metropolitan 
sewage plant is ready for operation, science 
will have whipped the problem of industrial 
wastes. 

Another problem is water supply. Grow- 
ing population has forced sewage outlets and 
water intakes closer and closer together. 
It has left some communities with a poor 
water supply. 

Dr. Haynes and others are hopeful that 
Biue River water will solve this problem. 

Denver's water supply will be doubled 
when the Roberts Tunnel, which will bring 
Blue River water under the Continental Di- 
vide, is completed. Dr. Haynes says he is 
hoping that Denver then will sell some of 
its water to surrounding communities with 
poor water supplies. 

Then there’s the dilution factor. Present 
State law makes no mention of the amount 
of receiving waters. A sewage plant could 
meet State standards and still contribute to 


pollution because there isn’t enough water 


in the river at times to dilute the sewage. 
Thy worry about pollution? 

Hatfield Chilson, Colorado's new Federal 
district judge and former Under Secretary of 
the Interior, has spent much of his life he!p- 
ing to decide who has rights to Colorado's 
limited water supply. 

“You can use up your water supply in 
any of a number of ways—for irrigation, for 
human consumption, for industry, for wasie 
disposal or by pollution. 

“And you can destroy water just as fast— 
in some cases faster—by polluting it as using 
it for beneficial purposes,’’ Chilson says. 

Colorado is a semiarid State, and the South 
Platte Basin gets less than the State’s aver- 
age precipitation. 

Seven hundred years ago the cliffdwellers 
of the Mesa Verde in southwest Colorado left 
their settlements, apparently to search for 
water. They disappeared from the face of 
the earth. 

The same fate may be in store for the 
South Platte Basin, where two-thirds of 
Colorado's population now lives, unless ac- 
tion is taken, the State health department 
warns, 
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CONGRESS SHOULD TRY AGAIN ON POLLUTION 


Despite Congress’ failure to override the 
President’s veto of the water pollution con. 
trol bill, the vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives still shows widespread acceptance 
of Federal responsibility to help solve graye 
urban problems in general and this one in 
particular. 

The vote was 157 sustaining the President 
and 249 to override. Though this fell 22 
votes short of the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority, nevertheless it means that more than 
60 percent of those voting favored the bil) 
no matter how much the President dislikeg 
it. 

The big question: What next? We ad- 
mired congressional perseverance last year 
in the housing squabble, when Congress 
came back again and again with housing 
bills until the President finally OK’d one. 

Now that the veto has stood up, the same 
strategy on pollution control seems indi- 
cated. 

While the veto was a hard blow to the 
Denver area, it does not mean that the idea 
of metropolitan cooperation on sewage dis- 
posal is dead. 

It would have been extremely helpful to 
have had the Federal incentive to go ahead 
and try something that has never been tried 
before. 

(We stress the word “incentive’’; the vetoed 
bill would have set up matching funds— 
70 percent local, 30 percent Federal. Ii 
would not, as many people believed, have 
merely turned the problem over to Washing- 
ton. The initiative and the detailed plans, 
as well as over two-thirds of the money, 
would have had to come from local sources.) 

The local effort must proceed, though the 
job may be more difficult and take more 
years than if the President had not cast his 
veto. 





SMALL BUSINESS AIRLINES COM- 
PLETE 5 YEARS WITHOUT FATAL- 
ri y 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently it was my pleasure to call atten- 
tion of the Congress to the outstanding 
safety record of the Nation’s small busi- 
ness airlines. 

I was, therefore, pleased to receive a 
copy of a letter from the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, Mr. E. 
R. Quesada, to Mr. Clayton L. Burwell, 
president of the Independent Airlines 
Association, also recognizing this out- 
standing safety record, and at this point 
I insert the text of this letter: 

I am impressed by the fine safety record 
made by your association’s member airlines, 
and I am grateful for the reassurance such 
an outstanding record gives to the flying 
public. 

You have set an enviable goal for the 
rest of the industry. Your achievement 
speaks well for rigid safety standards and 
eareful adherence to the principles of air 
safety. 

My congratulations for 5 years, 3!, million 
passengers, and 6 billion passenger-miles of 
safe flying. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
had prepared a very brief statement 
which I had intended to make today 
during the morning hour, with reference 
to the civil rights bill as it passed the 
House. In the interest of saving time, 
I ask that this statement be printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR SPARKMAN 


The proposed so-called civil rights bill, 
H.R. 8601, which is scheduled to be approved 
py the House of Representatives today, is un- 
satisfactory in every respect. 

Many of my colleagues in the House waged 
a valiant fight against this bill. I commend 
them for their courageous fight to protect 
the Constitution and the sovereign rights of 
the States. However, in spite of their great 
fight, political pressures prevailed. 

Now, I suspect that an effort will be made 
to wink at the Rules of the Senate, to by- 
pass the Senate Committee on Judiciary, and 
to place the House bill on the Senate Cal- 
endar. I will oppose any such move. 

While I have not seen the House bill in its 
final form, I have followed the debate closely. 
In my opinion, the bill is totally unnecessary 
and unsatisfactcry. It would impel the U.S. 
Government into the affairs of the séveral 
States. It would disrupt the public confi- 
dence in the judiciary. 

It would further disturb the relations he- 
tween the State and Federal Governments. 

It would adopt a provision already re- 
jected by the Senate because of its danger 
to the freedcms of specch, press, and as- 
sembly. 

The House bill—in its entirety—is a bad 
bill and I hope the Senate will kill it. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APFROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1961 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 10234) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1861, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I wish to discuss very briefly this evening 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and relaied agencies, 
which is House bill 10234. The related 
agencies considered in this bill, aside 
from the Department of Commerce and 
itsmany avencies, are the Pansma Canal, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The amount of the bill as it passed the 
House was $760,522,235; the amount rec- 
ommended to the Senate by the com- 
mittee is $738,388.300, a net decrease of 
$22,133,985 from the House bill; a de- 
crease of $61,226,700—approximately 
7% percent—from the budget estimates 
which total $799,615,000. The amount 
recommended by the committee is $342,- 
709,600 under the appropriations to date 
for 1960 which were $1,081.097,900. 

The large items in the bill last year 
which do not recur this year, and which 
account for most of the difference be- 
tween last year’s bill and this year’s 
bill, are three. First, most of the ex- 
penses for the decennial census were 
provided for in last year’s bill. Sccond, 
the repayable advances for the Federal- 
aid highway system of $359 million last 
year were approximately $200 million 
more than is required this year to al- 
low for the payment of all items that 
become due and payable during 1961, 
and the amount this year is $160 million. 
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Third, the items of forest highways and 
public lands highways amount to $34 
million. Those are not included in the 
pending bill for reasons which will later 
appear. 

In addition to the recommendation 
made above relative to the general fund 
appropriations involved in this bill, ref- 
erence must also be made to the amount 
recommended herein for the Federal aid 
highway program, which, pursuant to 
law, is derived from the highway trust 
fund. The committee recommends the 
appropriation of $2,689 million, as re- 
quested in the budget, for the reimburse- 
ment of the States for obligations in- 
curred in the Federal aid highway 
program. This amount includes not 
only the normal ABC programs, but also 
the Interstate System. This amount is 
$1,617,000 over the amount proposed in 
the House bill. 

In the discussion of certain highway 
items in this appropriation bill it has 
been necessary in the past 2 years to 
recite rather involved problems asso- 
ciated with providing funding on a basis 
consistent with law while treating with 
budset recuests proposing other courses 
to follow which were not consistent with 
law. In appreaching the perennial 
problem and its permanent solution, I 
read for the information of the Senate 
the statement of the committee appear- 
ing on page § of our report. 

£enators will note from this statement 
that we are simply asking the Bureau of 
the Budget to submit a budget in ac- 
cordance with law and to get away from 
the practice of submitting a budget not 
in accordance with the law for forest 
hivhways and for public lands highways. 
I read from the report, as follows: 
FORCIST HIGILWAYS AND PUBLIC LANDS HIGHWAYS 

The committee concurs with the House in 
refusing to recommend appropriation of 
funds for these two objectives in accordance 
with the budget request “to be derived from 
the highway trust fund.” 

The budget requests for 38 fiscal years 
(1959, 1960, and 1961), have not been sub- 
mitted in accordance with existing law. 
This committee has twice been presented 
(1960 and 1861 estimates) with the alterna- 
tives of recommending appropriations not 
authorized by law or increasing the budget 
by making an appropriation from the gen- 
eral fund. 


That is what we had to do last year. 
Because this bill comes before the Sen- 
ate early in the session the committee is 
aware that legislation relating to this 
matter has arain been requested, but we 
feel we are justified in not approving 
the items for forest highways and public 
lands highways. We have insisted that 
the Bureau of the Budget present items 
in accordance with the law, and have 
reccived written assurance from the 
Commerce Department that that will be 
the case. I may say that Assistant Di- 
rector of the Budget Mr. Staats, yester- 
day called on me and assured me that 
we would get budget items in ample 
time to take care of these items in the 
way provided by law. 

He still hopes that legislation sug- 
gested by the administration changing 
the law will pass, but in the event that 
it does not pass at an approximately 
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safe date, he has assured us that supple- 
mental budget items will reach us in 
time for action. 

I continue to read from the report: 

The committee is aware that proposed 
legislation relating to this matter has again 
been requested. It is the sense of the com- 
mitte that budget estimates in accordance 
with law be submitted after action upon 
these proposals (authorizing appropriations 
from the highway trust fund); or in the 
event such action is not forthcoming it is 
expected that a budget estimate will be 
submitted to this session of the Congress 
(providing for general fund appropriations). 


There are, of course, a great many 
agencies and a great many items con- 
tained in the bill which I have not dis- 
cussed. However, I am perfectly willing 
to answer any inquiries that may come 
up now or at a later time. I believe I 
am correct in saying that all members 
of the subcommittee were unanimous 
in supporting the biil, and that the same 
is true of the full committee. I under- 
stand that the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], who 
has always been most helpful in the 
hearings and in the consideration of the 
pending bill, desires to make an intro- 
ductory statement on the bill and I am 
glad to yield to her. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee on the Commerce and related 
agencies appropriation bill, I wish to 
draw to the attention of Senators on this 
side of the aisle to the fact that the sub- 
committee took 797 pages of testimony 
from the various department heads. In 
addition, the subcommittee listened with 
great interest to many well-informed 
outside witnesses who took the time to 
appear before our committee to express 
their views and make their recommen- 
dations on various items in this bill. 

I congratulate those who appeared for 
the many fine statements they presented 
to the committee. Their views, I am 
sure, helped the committee immeasur- 
ably when in executive session we de- 
liberated on the amount of money that 
should be made available for fiscal 1961. 
The chairman, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLianp], has already advised the 
Senate of the amounts of money allowed 
in each instance, so I will not take the 
time of the Senate to elaborate any 
further. 

If Senators examine the items in the 
bill, they will note that out of a total of 
39 items the Senate is in agreement 
with the House on 21 of them. Upon 
further examination of the remaining 
18 items, they will note that the com- 
mittee in its wisdom saw fit to make ad- 
ditional adjustments either upward or 
Gownward, which, I believe, from the 
testimony presented, are warranted. 

On each Senator’s desk is a copy of 
our report. If Senators will look at the 
front cover of the committee report I 
believe they will agree that the $22 mil- 
lion reduction under the House figure 
is a good indication that not only were 
we striving to take care of the various 
departments, but were also keeping the 
taxpayer in mind. 
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In studying this appropriation bill, I 
think it is well for every Member of this 
body to recognize one very salient fact, 
that our population is growing so fast— 
and that the greater the number of peo- 
ple, the greater the requirements of ad- 
ministration. It is literally impossible 
for the size of a Government agency and 
for the expenditures of that agency to 
remain static with a burgeoning popula- 
tion. If a population doubles, obviously 
the agency will have to grow in size and 
in cost. It does not necessarily have to 
double and have the same proportionate 
increase. But inevitably it must grow 
seme, and its costs must increase some. 

In view of this, I think it is a tribute 
to the committee that the amount ap- 
proved this year in the Commerce and 
related agencies appropriation bill is so 
much less than last year’s bill. 

Mr. President, I feel that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee as well as the 
very valuable staff members, Mr. John 
Witeck and Mr. Bill Kennedy, and all 
the other members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, who have labored tire- 
lessly and diligently in order to get this 
appropriation bill to the Senate floor, 
should be congratulated for a job well 
done. 

Mr. McNAMARA and Mr. DOUGLAS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield either now or after I have made a 
request. Perhaps Senators would pre- 
fer to defer their inquiries until I have 
made a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments to 
the bill be agreed to en bloc and that the 
bill as thus amended be regarded, for the 
purpose of amendment, as original text, 
provided that no point of order shall be 
considered to be waived by reason of 
agreement to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask my good friend from Florida if it is 
true, as it seems to be shown on pages 
10 and 11 of the report, that the Senate 
bill increases the House appropriation 
by $330,500 for general administration in 
the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am looking at page 
10. The items for general administra- 
tion in the budget estimates were 
$5,614,000. The House bill calls for 
$5,075,900. The Senate recommenda- 
tions are $5,406,400. That would mean 
that we have raised the amount in our 


Is there 


recommendation for these items by 
$330,500. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. That is what the 


Senator from Illinois inquired about. 
May I further inquire if it is true that 
the bill as presented to us raises the 
appropriation recommended by _ the 
House for salaries and expenses in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey by 
$2,100,000? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; the Senator is 
correct. We raise the amount by 
$2,100,000, and that raise is for salaries 
and expenses. The raise which our 


committee has recommended is largely, 
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if not almost entirely, a raise that will 
permit the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to work with the Federal Aviation 
Agency in improving air navigation 
control. The work in connection with 
that field, so important as it is just now, 
is divided between three agencies, the 
Federal Aviation Agency, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Weather Bu- 
reau. We have increased the amounts 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
the Weather Bureau to enable them to 
keep step with the enlarged program of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, which, as 
I understood it last year, and from the 
unanimous action of our committee this 
year, is regarded by all of us as a very 
vital service to render in order to make 
flying safer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I further ask 
if it is true that the Senate bill raises 
the House appropriation for salaries and 
expenses in the Business and Defense 
Services Administration by $594,090? 


Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. And that it raises 


the sums for salaries and expenses in 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce by 
$755,000? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Would the Senator Iet me com- 
ment on those two items? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Surely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Business and 
Defense Services Administration and the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce increases 
are almost exclusively addressed to the 
building cf a greater export business for 
our country just now. We have empha- 
sized those activities because we think 
they offer the soundest way to retain a 
favorable trade balance, which in former 
years we have had. but which has been 
gradually diminishing during the last 2 
or 3 years. 

My. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Illinois may be permitted to make his 
own comment on the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, I think 
that so far as business services are con- 
cerned, this Bureau is largely worthless. 
But let me continue. 

Do I understand correctly that the 
Senate bill raises the House appropria- 
tion for salaries and expenses in mari- 
time activities by $795,465? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. And that it raises the 
appropriation for salaries and expenses 
in the Patent Office by $65,000? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that it raises 
the limitation on generai administrative 
expenses in the Bureau of Public Roads 
by $617,000? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I should like to make a comment 
with reference to each of the last three 
items. 

In connection with the maritime activ- 
ities, the principal reason for the change 
is to allow what we think will be a very 
real economy by warehouse consolida- 
tion. They are gradually diminishing 
their store of articles to the point where 
they do not need all the warehouses, so 
they are trying to do away with several 
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of them and to concentrate all their 
articles in two or three places. 

The $65,000 item for the Patent Office 
is for printing expense, without which 
the information about the granting of 
patents will be slowed down. We have 
been trying for 4 years to bring that sity. 
ation more up to date, and great progress 
has been made. We think this item is q 
part of that progress. 

With reference to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, a very considerable item of 
expense, $617,000, comes entirely from 
the fact that the Interstate Highway 
System is assuming very large propor- 
tions now, and very greatly increases the 
burden of accounting, bookkeeping, and 
investigating in the field. This requires 
a substantial buildup of personnel. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask if the 
apprepriation for the National Bureau 
of Standards has been raised above the 
House appropriation by $1,690,000 for re- 
search and technical services, and by 
$1.080,000 for research and _ technical 
service in the so-called special foreign 
currency program? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. With reference to the foreign cur- 
rency program, the amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, $5 
miliion, and requested by the avency, 
was, we thoucht, too large a berinning to 
make. We think it is appropriate for 
some of the foreign currencies which 
must be used in those countries to be 
used on important objectives. 

We asked the Bureau of Standards to 
work up an aeenda of specific projects. 
That list will be found in the report, I 
believe, or if not, then in the sideslips. 
I think it shows a very real program — 
which the scientists in our own agency, 
the Bureau of Standards, belie: vill be 
a most helpful one and will make a be- 
sinning on the useful utilization of that 
part of the foreign currencies which is 
availab!e for research. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I further ask 
the Senator from Florida if, in the case 
of the Weather Bureau, the Senate bill 
increases the appropriation made by the 


House for salaries and expenses by 
$4,114,060? That is on page 12 of the 
report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 


rect. The explanation given heretofore 
with reference to the increase for the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is in the same 
field as this, namely, to enable the 
Weather Bureau to function in supply- 
ing additional weather information re- 
quired under the expanded Federal 
Aviation Aeency program for safe fiying. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that in the 
field of research and development the 
Senate increased the House appropria- 
tion by $2.475.000? 

Mr. HOLLAND. 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
the establishment of 
facilities? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In fact, the only rec- 
ommendation which the Senate commit- 
tee made was a reduction of $40 million 
in repayable advances to the highway 
trust fund, 


The Senator is 


And by $3.500,000 for 
meteorological 
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Mr. HOLLAND. That was one of the 
reductions which was made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And in the forest 
highways program, liquidation of con- 
tract authorization. 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are two of the 
reductions which were made. The Sen- 
ator is correct. They were the two larg- 
est reductions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. May I ask the 
Senator if it is true that Secretary of 
Commerce Frederick H. Mueller, accom- 
panied by Under Secretary of Commerce 
Philip A. Ray and others, appeared be- 
fore the Senate committee and asked for 
the restoration of the House cuts, except 
for $2 million? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Those officials appeared before the 
cominittee and asked for the restoration 
of a large part of the cuts. However, 
the printed record of our hearings will 
show exactly what the requests were. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator will forgive me if I read into the 
Recorp the statement given by Secre- 
tary Mueller at page 528 of the hearings. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam glad to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I read: 

We believe our programs are keyed to this 
objective. 


And I read further: 

Such service really is an investment in a 
growing America. It is an activity which at 
present only the Federal Government has 
the capacity and power to create, but which 
private groups can use to better their own 
condition and thereby enhance their greatly 
needed individual contributions to healthy 
economic growth and national security. 


Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the Sen- 
ator to what objective he was referring? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The cuts which the 
House had made. I continue: 

We must assure that curtailment of re- 
quested funds does not have the effect of 
setting back or muking ineffective those 
programs which are needed by the American 
people at this crucial period of history. 

We must not be asleep to opportunities 
to strengthen our private economy. We 
cannot be complacent to modern hazards. 
We dare not deprive our enterprise system 
of necessary instruments of growth in face 
of both Soviet economic drives and our own 
urgent modern needs. 

Our programs are financed out of general 
fund appropriations and out of a highway 
trust fund. The House reduced our budgets 
payable out of general funds by $28,408,765. 
We are requesting restoration of $25,584.565 
of that amount. The highway trust fund 
budget was reduced by $1,617,000, for which 
we are requesting full restoration. 


Mr. HOLLAND. That latter item, I 
might say, had to be fully restored. It 
was not understood, in the action taken 
by the House committce. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This record shows, 
does it not, that Secretary Mueller came 
before the committee and pleaded that 
the cuts which had been made by the 
House should be restored? Is not that 
true? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect as to most of the cuts. The com- 
mittee restored a very substantial 
amount. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. About 90 percent of 
What the Secretary asked for? 
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‘ Mr. HOLLAND. No; I would not say 
hat. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He wanted $25,- 
584,000 restored, and the committee re- 
stored something over $22 million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The totals can bet- 
ter be shown by looking at the titles of 
the entire bill, which will be found by 
the Senator on page 12 of the report. 
The report shows a budget estimate of 
$705,785,000. The House recommended 
$677,376,235, making some reductions, 
which the Senator has mentioned, and 
some additions. The amount of the re- 
ductions is greater than the amount of 
the additions; but there are a number of 
additions, as the Senator has indicated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not only that, but 
while I think some of them can be sup- 
ported, nevertheless some of the so- 
called reductions, or permanent reduc- 
tions, are merely bookkeeping changes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. One of them is a 
bookkeeping change, undoubtedly, as 
the committee’s report shows. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the amount 
for the forest end public lands high- 
ways. We have no intention in the 
world of withholding that amount. That 
is an important pregram., 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mir. HOLLAND. We objected to hav- 
ing the Budget Bureau consistently 
putting in a request which, after having 
been turned down in the House of 
Representatives on a point of order, 
came to our committee, to be fulfilled, at 
the expense of appearing to make our 
committee much more extravagant than 
the House committee. The trouble with 
the Budzet Bureau’s request was that it 
was not in compliance with law. So we 
turned down the Budget Bureau’s re- 
cuest on that item; and it will have to 
be supplied later. 

But I want the Recorp to show that 
there is no disposition whatever on the 
part of our committee to terminate those 
important activities. On the contrary, 
we simply want them to be requested 
on a basis consistent with law, instead of 
on a basis inconsistent with law. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Florida will yield-—— 
Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Florida to state 
the amount of the supplemental appro- 
priation item which he expects to come 
from the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Forest Highway 
request was $36 million. It was stricken 
out on a point of order in the House of 
Representatives, because an attempt was 
made to make it payable out of the trust 
fund—which would be in accordance 
with the request of the Budget Bureau, 
but would not be in accordance with 
law. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I understand. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the same is true 
of the item of $3 million for public land 
highways. 

Likewise, I wish to state that the 
Budget Bureau had eliminated the con- 
struction of class 3 roads in the forest 
highways program, and had ordered no 
contracting for class 3 forest highway 
construction. 
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Since the making of the report, we had 
a conference which straightened that 
out, and they have removed that ban. 
Apparently they based the ban on the 
fact that those class 3 roads are not part 
of the Federal aid system, and therefore 
they felt they are in a different cate- 
gory—as they are, in a way. But that 
does not mean that they are not a neces- 
sitous part of the program authorized by 
Congress, through the action taken by 
the subcommittee of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] is the head. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Again I wish to 
thank the Senator from Florida for the 
detailed information he has supplied and 
for his foresight in taking this action, 
which is so necessary in order to prevent 
the trust fund from being overdrawn. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it that these 
two items will reappear, and that there- 
fore their elimination at this time does 
not constitute permanent reductions in 
the appropriations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct—as 
to these two. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What about the $40 
million item? Will it also reappear? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not if the appropria- 
tions are made out of general revenue, 
as they will have to be if the Budget re- 
quest and the supplemental request are 
appropriated for in accordance with 
existing law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to re- 
turn to the statement made by Mr. 
Mueller. Dol correctly understand that 
it was made on Friday, February 19? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. That is shown 
by the printed record. I must say that 
the sequence of the hearings this year in 
one respect was different from the nor- 
mal hearings, in that the Secretary was 
not available when we began our hear- 
ings; and he made his statement at a 
later date, after the statements were 
made by many of the other witnesses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Florida aware of the fact that 4 days 
later—to wit, on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 23—the same man, Frederick H. 
Mueller, went to Philadelphia, and spoke 
at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, at the 
annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; I did not know 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hold in my hand 
the speech which Mr. Mueller delivered 
4 days later, and I should like to read the 
following from that speech: 

Of course, all of these bills will not come 
due in a single wallop. But the accrued 
liability is a ticking time bomb. Some day, 
somebody will have to pay. Certain pro- 
grams may be slashed by a future Spartan 
Congress. 

But it is to be noted that only 4 days 
before he had begged the committee not 
to permit the budget for his agency to be 
slashed. 

I read further from Mr. Mueller’s 
speech on February 23: 

And if our private economy is allowed to 
continue in healthy growth, inevitable bur- 
dens may be financed in part from increased 
income. 
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But the titanic size of the impending obli- 
gations should be taken into account by 
every responsible citizen, whenever he hears 
more wild talk about more wild spending. 

If we do not slam on the brakes and keep 
our foot hard-pressed on the pedal, we may 
very soon confront $100 billion budgets, 
heavier taxes, higher debts, lower value of 
currency—all weakening our economy and 
undermining our defense—all robbing sav- 
ings needed for investment in growth—all 
pushing the America of the 1960 decade 
headlong toward the precipice. 


And listen to this: 

It is to defend economic growth from 
ruin that the Eisenhower administration will 
continue to wage a no-quarter fight against 
the budget-boosters and the surplus spend- 
ers. For, if we can save the surplus for re- 
duction of debt, we can—at the proper 
time—initiate the much-needed tax reform 
which business wants so strongly in order 
to accumulate funds for research and cap- 
ital outlays that create new business and 
make new jobs. 

Our fight is your fight, too. 


I give a copy of Secretary Mueller’s 
speech to the Senator from Florida, in 
order that he may verify what I have 
read. 

In other words, 4 days after Secretary 
Mueller testified before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, at which time 
he demanded the restoration of the $25 
million item which the House of Repre- 
sentatives had voted to be taken out of 
the budget of his agency, Secretary 
Mueller went to Philadelphia, and there 
denounced the Congress and the Demo- 
cratic Party for being “wild spenders”, 
and said we must slam on the brakes 
and must practice economy. 

Well, which Mr. Mueller shall we be- 
lieve? Shall we act in accordance with 
the request of the Mr. Mueller who, on 
February 19, begged for more funds for 
his agency? , Or shall we act in accord- 
ance with i request of the political 


spokesman {who, on February 23, de- 
manded that cuts be made in the 
budget? 

I think Mr. Mueller must have 


changed his mind between February 19 
and February 23; and I believe that his 
statement on February 23 is a more ma- 
ture one and a more responsible one 
than the statement he made on Feb- 
ruary 19, and that therefore we should 
take Mr. Mueller at his word, and 
should cut back these items to the 
amounts voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and especially we should cut 
the items for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Secretary of Commerce. 
Let me point out that on the same oc- 
casion, the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Philip A. Ray, who was with 
Mr. Mueller at the hearings, and who 
apparently approved of the request made 
by his chief, made a journey to Chicago, 
where he was very critical of a certain 
Senator, because he said that Senator 
had voted for large appropriations, and 
was “a budget buster.” So now we find 


the Secretary of Commerce and the Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce criticizing— 
when their own goose is not involved— 
expenditures which, of course, the ad- 
ministration originally asked for and 
which were voted by the Congress; but 
when their own agency is involved, they 
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demand that all cuts made by the House 
of Representatives be restored. 

Frankly, Mr. President, that is a type 
of hypocrisy which I believe should be 
ended. I am sick and tired of having 
these Republican Cabinet officials go 
over the country and slander the Demo- 
cratic Party and slander the Democratic 
Congress and slander the Democratic 
Senators, but at other times themselves 
demand increased appropriations and 
oppose the making of any cut in the 
budgets for their own agencies. 

So, Mr. President, I believe we should 
give them a dose of what they say they 
want. They say they want economy. 
Let us give it to them. And let us give it 
to them on their own budgets, in the 
place where it will hurt. 

Furthermore, I notice in the gallery 
some representatives of the Department 
of Commerce. Without singling them 
out for opprobrium, let me say I hope 
they will carry that message back to the 
Devartment of Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has been deliver- 
ing messages to the same group. For 
instance, if the Senator from Illinois 
had been in the Chamber a little while 
azo, he would have heard me demand 
that the Maritime Board get away from 
supplemental budget items. And we 
are about to accomplish that. And the 
Senator from Illinois would also have 
heard me read from the record of the 
testimony given by Admiral Ford, who 
happened to testify for that particular 
agency, and who guaranteed that there 
would not be a supplemental budget item 
for 1961. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, let me say—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
I yield again to my distinguished friend, 
I should like to call attention to the fact 
that at least the $654 million, as sug- 
gested by the Senate committee, is ap- 
proximately $250 million—in round 
numbers—less than the $902 million of 
last year’s appropriation, and likewise 
it is substantially less than the budget 
estimate of $705 million for this year. 

So that, in the first place, I call at- 
tention to the fact that even the original 
request of the Budget Bureau for these 
azencies this year was very materially 
reduced, largely, as I have already said 
in my statement, due to the three non- 
recurring items; but, nevertheless, it has 
been a reasonable approach. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is just the 
point—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the next place, I 
call attention to the fact that most of 
the suggestions for restoration made by 
our committee have had to do with fields 
which we thought were of vital impor- 
tance to our Nation. They come in two 
classes, largely, one having to do with 
what we think will build up our foreign 
trade more fully; and, second, a larger 
group, which has to do with bringing 
about an increase in safety in air travel 
and transport by keeping up the two 
agencies in this bill with the program 
which we are advancing on another, 
much larger, front, through appropria- 
tions for the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So far as reductions 
from last year’s appropriations are con- 
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cerned, they have been largely effectog 
because certain of the appropriations for 
1960, such as those for the census, wil] 
really not occur in 1961. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are two other 
items, which likewise are sizable, which 
I have already mentioned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What does the Seng. 
tor think of a Secretary of Commerce 
who, on the 19th of February, will de- 
mand that every item, except $2 million, 
which was cut in the House bill, be re- 
stored, and who will go to Philadelphia 
and the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 4 days 
later and make a speech to the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association pan- 
ning the Demccratic Congress and say- 
ing it is the Eisenhower administration 
that stands between the country and 
bankruptcy? What does the Senator 
think of a man who will do that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In an election year 
I am not surprised to find that kind of 
tactics from the other side of the fence 
from the Senator and myself. I do not 
think that fact is to be considered at all 
equal to the question of what are the 
needs of the country for its essential 
activities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, he 
was lying on one day or another. When 
was he telling the truth? Was he tell- 
ing the truth before the Appropriations 
Committee or when he went up to Phila- 
delphia and spoke at the Bellevue- 
Stratford? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida thought he was talking truth- 
fully before the committee, and the Sen- 
ator from Florida noted the unanimous 
verdict—both of the subcommittee, first, 
and the full committee—indicated the 
members thought, on most of the items 
which the Secretary urged, he was talk- 
ing in accord with necessary services of 
vital interest to the Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What does the Sena- 
tor think of the speech he made at the 
Bellevue-Stratford? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was not there. I 
have not read it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator should 
readit. Igaveit to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
read it later. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I think the Sena- 
tor should read it now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I heard some of the 
words read by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has the 
speech in his hand. The Senator from 
Florida is a well-educated man. He is 
able to read very quickly. He has dou- 
bled the speech up in his hand. He is 
not going to read it. I ask him to read it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida said he would read it. He in- 
tends to do so. The Senator from Flor- 
ida, in the first place, did not appoint 
the Secretary of Commerce. In the next 
place, when the Senator from Florida 
had an opportunity to vote on his nomi- 
nation, he voted to confirm his nomina- 
tion. He believes the vote was practi- 
cally unanimous, if not unanimous, on 
confirmation of the nomination. The 
Senator from Florida took at face value 
most of the testimony of the Secretary. 
Perhaps we made a mistake in doing 
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that. If so, the Senator from Tilinois 
will vote his convictions on each item he 
has referred to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Florida aware of the fact that this Sec- 
retary of Commerce, who talked so much 
about economy at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, wanted a restoration of an item of 
$161,525 in his own office? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida remembers the Secretary wanted 
a restoration affecting his own office, and 
the Senator from Florida felt that much 
of the request was quite justifiable. So 
did every other member of the commit- 
tee—I believe there are 27 members of 
the Appropriations Committee—when 
the matter came up for action. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Florida also aware that the Secretary 
asked for a restoration of $168,975 in the 
Office of Field Services under the Sec- 
retary of Commerce? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; and the Sena- 
tor from Florida remembers the items 
that were involved there, and some of 
them the Senator from Florida felt were 
quite justifiable, and it was those we 
granted. I remember in particular that 
the Budget Director of the Department 
of Commerce made it very clear to our 
committee that a sizable part of that re- 
quest would enable him to have audits 
and accountings made of the various 
field offices throughout the Nation, 
which, up to this time, he had not been 
able to keep current because of the lim- 
ited personnel he had. He had been 
making that request, in one form or an- 
other, for some time; and the commit- 
tee, as I recall—perhaps the figures are 
not exactly correct—provided for some- 
thing like 5 out of the 17 auditors re- 
quested to travel from one of the field 
offices to another and to audit the affairs 
of those offices. ‘The Senator from 
Florida thought the appropriation would 
be a measure of economy and efficiency. 
Apparently the whole committee felt 
that was the case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Florida remember that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce asked for the restora- 
tion of $5,000 for so-called representa- 
tion allowances; namely, a fund to en- 
able him to entertain guests? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; and the Sena- 
tor from Florida recalls that a showing 
was made to our committee that more 
than $6,000 was spent out of the pockets 
of the head men of that department last 
year for the same objective, of enter- 
taining guests coming from other coun- 
tries, where our officials had gone, and 
where they had been entertained; and 
we felt that request was justified. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I suggest a cor- 
rection to my good friend? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will appear on 
page 536 of the hearings that last year 
the officials spent $2,557 of their own 
money; but they thought they should 
have spent an addition of $6,102. So the 
Secretary who talks about economy at 
a very lavish dinner in the Bellevue- 
Stratford wants to have his funds in- 
creased by $5,000 in order that he may 
entertain, on a lavish scale, visitors from 
abroad. 
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Is it not a good rule that one should 
not ask others to economize when he 
himself is not willing to economize? 
Here is a man who wants everything for 
himself, but then upbraids the Demo- 
cratic Party and Democratic Senators 
because they vote for a certain appro- 
priation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. ‘The Senator from 
Florida has found it to be a pretty good 
rule to practice what one preaches. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
think the Secretary is practicing what 
he preaches? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida would have to have a broader 
view than he has. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I invited the Senator 
to read the speech the Secretary made 
at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to, but 
let me go into the field of entertainment 
allowances. Last year we felt, beyond a 
peradventure of a doubt, that more than 
$5,000 had been spent—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He said only $2,557 
had been spent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator 
Illinois is talking about this year 

Mr.DOUGLAS. No. He said last year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Last year another 
gentleman was Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Sinclair Weeks, and he had enter- 
tained, and was well able to pay the 
cost, because he was, and is still, I hope, 
a very wealthy man; and he had felt 
that, because of the fact that he was able 
to do the entertaining out of his own 
pocket, he did not want to make the 
showing which we were told about in- 
formally. We were not able to get for 
the record, therefore, the showing we 
got this year. However, not only the 
Secretary, but Under Secretaries and 
Assistant Secretaries now in the Depart- 
ment, are not within the classification of 
extremely wealthy men, and they are re- 
quired, because they have many respon- 
sibilities having to do with export busi- 
ness and with relations with our neigh- 
boring and friendly countries, to visit 
those countries. They are treated hos- 
pitably there. I think their desire to 
return that hospitality is a natural one. 

I would hate to think that those neigh- 
bors and friends who visit us would go 
away thinking we were less hospitable 
and less friendly than they were to us. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one brief moment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am yielding now to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will yield with the 
understandirg that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr.MORSE. Ihave only one question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I feel 
like I am between Scylla and Charybdis, 
but I will yield to Charybdis. 

Mr. MORSE. I have only one ques- 
tion. Could we not reduce the cost a 
good bit if they would serve some good 
Florida orange juice? That would be 
much cheaper. It would be much better 
for them, and it would also be better 
for the moral standards of the country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, since 
orange juice has been mentioned, I want 
to make it very clear that representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce 


from 
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and also of the Department of Agricul. 
ture have listened attentively to the de- 
sires of the citrus industry of Florida 
and of the fruit producing industries of 
California, Arizona, Texas, Oregon, and 
Washington, and to our requests for the 
assistance which can be rendered by 
those two departments in helping to re- 
build our volume of export trade, which 
we have not had in sufficient amount 
since World War II. We feel very kindly 
toward them. 

We hope these people will drink our 
orange juice. At least they are aiding us 
in selling a very largely increased quan- 
tity of orange juice abroad. When we 
get good service from them, we want to 
try to uphold our end of it. We know 
when these people go abroad to nego- 
tiate these arrangements they are enter- 
tained, and they tell us they would like to 
reciprocate. 

Mr. MORSE. I have only one sugges- 
tion. They should reciprocate with 
orange juice. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of my distinguished friend. I 
hope he will not object if I suggest also 
that they should serve a few Oregon 
cherries on the side, and also some decid- 
uous fruits from that fine State. 

Mr. MORSE. I would be perfectly 
willing to dispense with the serving of the 
cherries if we could substitute the orange 
juice for what they really serve. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be very mind- 
ful of the suggestion made by my dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Mr. President, I yield again to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Florida will look at page 535 of the hear- 
ings, I believe he will find that Secretary 
Mueller said, “We are requesting resto- 
ration of $25,584,565 of that amount. 
The highway trust fund budget was re- 
duced by $1,617,000 for which we are 
requesting full restoration.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Where is 
shown? 

Mr. DOUGT.AS. Did the Senator from 
Tllinois give the statement of Secretary 
Mueller correctly? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator did. 
However, the case for the $1,617,000 was 
made by Mr. Tallamy in other testimony. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Iknow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was a very clear 
case. One large item which was involved 
was the payment of the repair costs for 
roads and highways washed out by hur- 
ricanes, floods, and the like. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did they not come 
in with a backdoor appropriation for 
that work? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. There is in the 
highway bill, and there has been for 
some time, a provision which allows 
them to spend up to a certain limitation 
each year for these emergency needs, and 
to be repaid therefor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did they not get the 
money at the end of the year last year? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are authorized 
to be repaid for those amounts actually 
expended, by a provision of the kind to 
which the Senator refers, which appears 
in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They got the money 
originally by a backdoor process, and ' 


that 
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now we are being asked to repay it in 
the year 1960-61; is that not correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, I do not think 
so. There is a specific provision in the 
bill which governs this kind of activity, 
which recognizes the fact that emergency 
repairs cannot be foreseen with accuracy, 
and that when emergency repairs are re- 
quired in an area—it has to be declared 
to be a distressed area—and when cer- 
tain kinds of requirements for partici- 
pation are met, the Federal money can 
be spent in certain amounts. 

My friend the Senator from Oklahoma 
has been on his feet for quite awhile—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not finished 
with Secretary Mueller yet, with all def- 
erence to my friend. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yie!d to me for a brief com- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Illinois is agreeable, I will yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would like to say 
that the Subcommittee on the Commerce 
Appropriation, of which i have the honor 
to be a member and of which the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
is chairman, did not bother to read what 
the Secretary of Commerce had to say 
in a ghost-written speech from the Re- 
publican canipaign boiler factory. We 
know what that line is. We hear it 
every hour on the hour—‘“‘We stand for 
economy—the Democrats are spenders.” 
Then they come to the Congress to ask 
for recordbreaking appropriations. 

We listened to the experts, to the men 
who have operated these programs both 
in good Democratic times and in the 
sorry days that fall upon them under in- 
competent Revublican administrators 
such as the Secretary of Commerce, to 
my way of thinking, appears to be. 

We are not defending the budget of 
the Secretary of Commerce here today. 
We are defending the needs as stated by 
men like Dr. Reichelderfer, who is one 
of the finest, most competent scientists 
we have ever had in the Weather Bureau. 
Dr. Reichelderfer has served in the 
Weather Bureau for years, and came up 
through the ranks. 

An additional $10 million was provided 
in the bill for the Weather Bureau, for 
the most vital kind of improvement, 
largely in aviation weather service. This 
is necessitated by the strangulation 
which this old-line, highly skilled Bureau 
has undergone for the past 7 years in 
the Department of Commerce. 

Aircraft are now going up into higher 
altitudes than man has ever navigated 
before, and it is necessary to modernize 
the “horse and buggy” instruments, 
equipment, laboratories and research 
which have been starved for many years, 
so as to provide adequate high-level 
weather information. 

We listened to Dr. Reichelderfer, and 
we put in the bill an additional $9 mil- 
lion to improve aviation weather infor- 
mation, a part of this amount—over $1 
million—is for high altitude observa- 
tions. These funds will provide for four 


soundings in the upper air a day, instead 
of two, at 14 stations, and for extending 
the height of these soundings to 100,000 
feet. This was recommended by the Ad- 
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ministrator of FAA, the commander of 
the Air Force Air Weather Service, and 
the Director of the Office of Naval 
Weather Service. This is one of the big 
items in salaries and expenses in the bill. 

If we had previously had some of this 
weather observation information, per- 
haps then the extreme turbulence in a 
dry front, into which the Northwest 
plane, which disintegrated near Tell City, 
Ind., may have flown, might be avoided, 
because this is a phenomenon of the up- 
per air. We are trying our dead level 
best to get in-flight reports from the pi- 
lots who see the atmosphere and clouds 
from above, and to channel that infor- 
mation into the Weather Bureau net- 
work, 

Certainly, simply because we have no 
high regard for the Republican political 
appointees, we cannot ignore the urgent 
recommendations of career men such as 
Dr. Reichelderfer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Oklahoma not aware of the fact that 
when the administration spokesmen 
want appropriations they trot out their 
experts and say, “You have to follow the 
experts or you will be crippling the serv- 
ice’? Then other Secretaries of Com- 
merce go out to make these other pleas. 
They go out to attack us on the stump 
for voting for the appropriations they 
themselves asked for. 

Ican be perfectly certain that, exactly 
as Under Secretary Ray went to Illinois 
and attacked me because I had voted for 
certain Republican appropriation bills, so 
a Secretary of another Department will 
attack me if I vote for this bill. 

Does the Senator not think that the 
Secretary of Commerce should be re- 
sponsibie for what he says and, if he 
made that speech in Philadelphia, it is to 
be presumed he meant it? If he did not 
mean it, let him issue a statement to the 
press, “I did not mean it, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association; I was mere- 
ly talking politics.” 

Let him say, as Wendell Willkie said 
in 1941 when he recanted his election 
statements, “Oh, I was simply making 
political talk.” At least that was manly, 
even though it wrote down the quality 
of his political talks. 

Does the Senator not think that be- 
fore we make the appropriation for Un- 
der Secretary Mueller we ought to refer 
the bill to the committee again and ask 
Secretary Mueller to appear and state 
what he stands for? Should we not ask 
him whether he stands upon the Phila- 
delphia speech, in which event we should 
cut, cut, cut; or whether he stands for 
what he requested on February 19? 

Under which flag does he fly—the 
black flag of political piracy or the white 
flag of economy? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am sure Secre- 
tary Mueller knows little of what is 
going on in his department. I do not 
think he is aware of many of the things 
which the experts brought out at the 
committee hearings. However, I think 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida is one of the most careful of all 
appropriations subcommittee chairmen. 
He searches for the absolute need, re- 
gardless of the politically inspired speech 
to the Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
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sociation, which was designed to get 
campaign contributions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And undoubtedly he 
got them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It was designed to 
get campaign contributions from the fat 
cats who supply the money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And it will be useq 
in Illinois against the Senator who is 
now speaking. It will be used in Okla- 
homa in due course against the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I do not think it wil 
be used in Florida against the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. MONRONEY. There is no more 
frugal subcommittee chairman than the 
Senator from Florida, and no chairman 
who is more careful about cutting ap- 
propriations to the necessary minimum. 
He takes advice not from Republican 
officeholders, but from the men who, 
year in and year out, must provide for 
responsible administration of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do not shift the tar- 

et. I am not attacking the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I realize that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am attacking the 
Secretary of Commerce. My good friend 
from Florida says, “I will ne‘er consent”; 
but, like the lady in Byron’s poem, con- 
sented still. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma for all his generous and gra- 
cious words. I wish they were all mer- 
ited. I have certainly tried to handle 
this task in a reasonable way. 

I am distressed to hear that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has picked on a 
person so gentle and humble, so genial, 
and so incapable of defending himself. 
My own judgment is that the Senator 
from Illinois is exactly the opposite of 
that, and can defend himself against all 
attacks from any source. I suspect that 
the Secretary of Commerce will have 
many occasions to remember reluctantly 
and regretfully that he singled out the 
Senator from Illinois as a target, if he 
did so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me make the 
record clear. Secretary Mueller did not 
attack me. He went to Philadelphia 
and made a spcech. Under Secretary 
Philip A. Ray, who accompanied him 
before the Appropriations Committee 
when he asked for more money, went 
out to Illinois and attacked me as a big 
spender. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois is known not only as an econo- 
mist, but an economical public servant. 
I shall hope that if he is attacked by 
any foe he cannot handle himself—and 
that would be almost inconceivable to 
me—he will let me come and help to 
defend him, because if anyone ever has 
been economical in his work in com- 
mittee and in his votes on the floor of 
the Senate, at least in the field where 
the Senator from Florida attempts to 
serve, it is his distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, who certainly has 
been economical. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate this very much, and I will send 
the certificate of character to Philip A. 
Ray, Under Secretary of Commerce, and 
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to my Republican opponents, who, while 
I am working on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, belabor me day by day. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope it will be as 
effective as I mean it to be. In the 
meantime, I am distressed beyond meas- 
ure that anyone should have such poor 
judgment as to pick a target so hard to 
assail on the ground of economy as is 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to spin this out at great length, 
but I wish to give some further material 
on this extraordinary individual who is 
Secretary of Commerce, Frederick H. 
Mueller. 

After Mr. Mueller had spoken, as 
shown on page 541 of the hearings, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLianp] 
said: 

That is a very strong ptea for the restora- 
tion of the amcunts in the budget request 
which were cut out by the other body. 


Secretary Mueller had asked for 
restoration of $25,584,565. Listen to this, 
from page &41: 

Secretary MUELLER. It is not very much. 


The amount of $25,584,565 is not very 
much. This is the man who 4 days later, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford, denounced 
Democrats for not having money sense. 
That is found on page 7 of his speech. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that at that 
time the Secretary was talking about the 
restoration of cuts in the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. My comment was: 

I understand you are asking for a full 
restoration in that agency. 


Mr. Mueller said: 
That is right. 


As I have already stated, we have 
tried to give emphasis to these appro- 
priations which we think will be effective 
in helping to rebuild and enlarge the 
foreign commerce of the United States, 
and we have been reluctant to grant in- 
creases in some other fields. 

Mr. COUGLAS. Mr. Mueller also said: 

It is to defend economic growth from ruin 
that the Eisenhower administration will con- 
tinue to wage a no-quarter fight against the 
budget boosters and the surplus spenders. 


Notice the glowing alliteration of those 
words, the roll of the verbiage, the in- 
flammatory nature of the language, and 
the high emotional content of the 
phrases. 

Mr. President, I think Mr. Mueller has 
made his own prescription. I think we 
should cut the amounts back to the 
House figures, and that under no condi- 
tions should there be restoration of the 
amounts in the Office of the Secretary 
of Commerce. Let him practice econ- 
omy. The representation allowance 
Should go out the window. I am not 
going to say what it is going to be spent 
for, but i think Florida grape juice or 
Oregon prune juice would be a worthy 
substitute. 

In short, we should make Mr. Mueller 
and his associates, including Under Sec- 
retary Philip A. Ray, practice what they 
Preach. It would be a good lesson for 
them to cure them of political hypoc- 
risy. It might begin to put a little 
virtue into them. It might show that 
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we Democrats are not such “softies” as 
they think we are. 

What they do is to get worthy peo- 
ple to come before the committee; and 
when we vote for the appropriations 
which they request, they telephone to 
the Republican National Committee, “Go 
after them, because they voted for the 
appropriations.” 

We shall soon have the same issue 
raised in connection with forcign aid. 
Under Secretary Dillon will be down here 
pleading for us to appropriate the full 
$4,200 million. Then, if we vote for it, 
the information will be telephoned to 
the Republican National Committee, 
which has an honorable man for chair- 
man, but the information will be tele- 
phoned to the underlings at the Republi- 
can National Committee, and the word 
will go out. If we support the Ejisen- 
hower administration on foreign aid, we 
shall be attacked by the Republican 
Party in our home States and in the 
Nation as a whole. 

Sometimes there are two sets of 
agents, working for different people. 
One set tries to seduce us into making 
appropriations. Another set will attack 
us for making them. Sometimes they 
may be double agents, people who, on 
the one hand, urge us to appropriate, 
and then say later, “We have hocked 
him. Goafter him.” 

I am tired of this. I think the EHisen- 
hower administration should practice 
what it preaches. If it believes in 
economy it should practice economy. If 
Secretary Mueller attacks Democrats as 
spenders, and wants economy, let us 
practice economy on Secretary Mueller. 

Mr. President, that is about all I wish 
to say. I have no quarrel with my good 
friend from Florida, who is a very fine 
man. Iam sorry that he finds it neces- 
sary to yield to the seductive pleas of 
the administration in these matters. I 
wish he had greater resistance to the 
siren calls. I wish he would hold them 
to their political speeches. I wish he 
would demand consistency of them; but 
if he does not, I will. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my dis- 
tinguished friend. I noticed his ref- 
erence to siren calls. That makes even 
more important my suggestion of a few 
moments ago that perhaps I stand be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, because I 
believe some sirens had a part in that 
picture. 

Now, Mr. President, may I ask my 
distinguished frienc if he wishes to ex- 
cept to any committee amendments so 
far as my unanimous-consent request is 
conccrned ? 

Mr. DOUGI.AS. Iam ready to accept 
amendments for the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
wish to—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to cut out, to 
eliminate, the general office expenses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Any amendment to 
which the Senator excepts I will be very 
glad to except from this unanimous- 
consent agreement. However, I should 
like to settle as much as I can this even- 
ing, so that we may understand the 
matters which are not objectionable and 
which will not be subject to objection on 
Monday, or whenever we get back to a 
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consideration of the bill. Incidentally, 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] came over to me to say that he 
has no objection to the adoption of the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not wish to give 
blanket endorsement to the committee 
amendments which raise the House fig- 
ure. I will grant consent to all com- 
mittee amendments which reduce the 
House figures. I will grant an exception 
on the Weather Bureau items which are 
on page 16, lines 18 and 19, of the bill, 
and on page 17, line 15, and on page 
17, line 21, and I will also grant an ex- 
ception to the Small Business Admin- 
istration, on page 22, line 11. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And on page 22, line 
13. I want to make an exception on the 
Maritime Board. In other words I do 
not wish to accept them. I want to re- 
tain the cuts in the appropriations for 
the salaries and expenses under general 
administration in the Department of 
Commerce. I want to strike out $5,000 
for official entertainment expenses. I 
want to make objection to the increases 
in the Office of Field Services. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is under gen- 
eral administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. I understand that ob- 
jections will be offered by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WrILiiAMs] and the . 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], who 
is presiding at the moment, on the mari- 
time sections. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have not heard 
from the Senator from Ohio. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware advised me that he 
expected to attack the number of sail- 
ings. That is not a Senate amendment. 
The number of sailings involved are con- 
tained in the House bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand 
that the Senator from Ohio will attack 
the Senate amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). On the basis of 
the number of trips that are to be 
sailed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. On the number of 
sailings; as will the Senator from Dela- 
ware. When the Senator from Dela- 
ware was Satisfied that this was not a 
Senate amendment, he said he would 
have no objection to the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwill try to cut back 
administrative expenses, which the Ap- 
propriations Committee raised over the 
House figure, so that spartan economy, 
or at least semispartan economy, will. 
be practiced by the great apostle of 
economy. Instead of having future Con- 
gresses do it, let us do it now. Let a 
Democratic Congress turn the screws 
on the appropriations of the Republican 
wasters and spenders. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
correctly, he wishes to except these 
items from my unanimous-consent re- 
quest. First, the item of salaries and 
expenses in general administration of — 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Second, the item for 
salaries and expenses in the office of 
field services. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
Then I also wish to except the items on 
page 6 of the bill, for the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, sala- 
ries and expenses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Also the Senator 
wishes to except the item of salaries 
and expenses for the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. Also the in- 
creases which the committee granted for 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Also the salaries and 
expenses granted by way of increases for 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is_ correct. 
Also salaries and expenses, on page 8 of 
the bill, for the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Salaries and ex- 
penses for Maritime activities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the adminis- 
trative expenses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair inquire of the Senator from Illi- 
nois whether he is objecting to the op- 
erating-differential subsidies? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understood that 
the Senator from Ohio objected to them. 
I object to them, yes. I understood 
that that objection was going to be made 
by the Senator from Delaware and the 
Senator from Ohio, and I did not wish to 
poach on their field, so to speak. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to call to the 
attention of the Presiding Officer the 
fact that there is no Senate increase 
involved in that item. The unanimous- 
consent request I have made is for the 
approval of the Senate committee 
amendments en bloc. We are perfectly 
willing to except from that unanimous- 
consent request any amendment which 
Senators desire to attack. However, we 
want to settle as many as are not subject 
to attack. I understand that the Sena- 
tor agrees to all the reductions, and that 
he has no objection to the Weather 
Bureau increases and to the increases 
for the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the Senator 
will take the same position with refer- 
ence to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
because those increases tie right in with 
the Weather Bureau. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inauiry? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Assuming that we agree 
to the unanimous-consent request of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida after 
he has excluded from it the various items 
that the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Delaware object to, would we then be 
in the position on Monday to offer any 
amendment relating to any of these 
items which are included in the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Presiding 
Officer will allow me to state what is con- 
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tained in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, I would say that it would provide 
that no point of order shall be considered 
to have been waived by agreement to the 
order, and that the bill would be re- 
garded for the purpose of amendment as 
original text, subject to any amend- 
ments that might be offered on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ruling of the Chair is that under the 
proposed agreement there would be no 
prejudice to the rights of any Member 
of the Senate to deal with a particular 
item on Monday. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then I am going to 
ask that my unanimous-consent request 
be granted with the previously named 
exceptions, with the distinct under- 
standing that if we find on Monday 
that the Senator has failed to except 
something that he intended to except, I 
shall be glad to open the matter up. 
The same thing applies with reference 
to any other Senators. I wish to settle 
as much as we can overnight so that at 
least we will be limiting the fields of 
argument. Mr. President, with those 
exceptions I ask that my unanimous- 
consent request be agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just a minute, 
please. I think I will request that the 
increase for the Tariff Commission be 
eliminated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I add to the excep- 
tions the single item of an increase in 
the appropriation for the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I emphasize that 
that item is for salaries and expenses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. “Salaries and ex- 
penses”’ is the only item under the Tariff 
Commission. The increase there was 
$160,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
new my request, with these modifica- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
request of the Senator from Florida that 
all the proposed amendments except the 
following be agreed to: 

On page 2, lines 5 and 6? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That _ is 
That includes the $5,000 item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Also 
page 2, line 12? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 6, 
line 7? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Also 
page 6, line 12? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 8, 
line 23? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 9, 
lines 3 and 4? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And 
lines 6 and 7? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

I did not understand that Reserve 
Fleet Expenses—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand, 
some of these limitations are tied to the 
original authorization; and when the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAuscHE] and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 


correct. 
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LIAMS] raise the issue on the authoriza- 
tion, I think these figures also will be 
brought into account. 

I intend to support the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Delaware in 
the motion I think they are going to 
make; but they have borne the burden 
of the fight in the last years and, as I 
say, I do not intend to fish in their 
stream tonight. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, does 
that complete the list of items? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
pace 23, line 16? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. I 
think that concludes all the exceptions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is agreed to. 

The amendments agreed to en bloe 
are as follows: 


On page 3, line 2, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out $8,947,500” and 
insert “$8,898,560”. 

On page 5, line 5, after the word “law”, 
to strike out $15,900,000" and _ insert 
““$18,000,000"’. 

On page 9, line 22, after the word 
“cadets”, to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 

“Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 of 
the unobligated balance of the appropria- 
tion ‘Ship construction (liquidation of con- 
tract authorization) maritime activities,’ 
may be transferred to this appropriation for 
the purpose of providing furnishings and 
equipment for the Memorial Chapel at 
Kings Point, New York (62 Stat. 172).” 

On page 12, line 14, after the word “Pat- 
ents”, to strike out “$22,535,000” and insert 
“*$22,600,000"’. 

On page 12, line 19, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out $29,283,000" and insert 
**$29,900,000"’. 

On page 13, at the beginning of line 10, 
to strike out “$200,000,000”" and _ insert 
““$160,000,000"’. 

On page 13, line 14, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out ‘$2.687,383,000” and 
insert ‘‘$2,689,000,000"; in line 18, after the 
word “and”, to strike out “$1,579,074,764.47” 
and insert ‘31,579,691,764.47", and in line 22, 
after the word “and”, to strike out ‘'$9,000,- 
000” and insert “$10,000,000.” 

On page 14, line 16, after “(15 USC. 
278d)’’, to strike out ‘‘$18,000,000” and insert 
“$19,600,000”. 

At the top of page 15, to insert: 


“RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL SERVICES (SPECIAL 
FORFIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


“For purchase of foreign currencies which 
accrue under title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), for the purposes 
authorized by section 104(k) of that Act, 
to remain available until expended, $1,030,- 
000, of which not less than $809,000 shall be 
available to purchase currencies which the 
Treasury Department shall determine to be 
excess to normal requirements of the United 
States: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall not be used for the purchase of cur- 
rencies available in the Treasury for the 
purposes of section 104(f) of that Act, unless 
such currencies are excess to the normal re- 
quirements of the United States.” 

On page 16, line 18, after the word “law”, 
to strike out $43,985,900" and _ insert 
$48,100,000". 

On page 17, line 10, after the word “air- 
craft’, to insert “including the transfer from 
the Department of Defense, without payment 
therefor, of one aircraft”, and in line 15, after 
the word “equipment”, to strike out “$5,- 
025,000” and insert ‘$7,500,000, to remain 
available until expended”. 
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On page 17, line 21, after the word “‘facil- 
ities”, to strike out “$3,500,000” and insert 
37,000,000”. 

On page 21, line 15, after the word “pro- 
vided” and the colon, to insert the following 


proviso: 
“provided, That the next audit of such 


Coropration by the Comptroller General shall 
pe for the period July 1, 1959, through De- 
cember 31, 1960, and thereafter such audits 
shall be for each calendar year:”. 

On page 22, line 11, after the word “ve- 
hicles”, to strike out “$5,201,000” and insert 
“g5,597,000", and at the beginning of line 13, 
to strike out $15,763,000” and insert ‘“$17,- 
563,000”. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Florida. Now 
may I request of him that he ask Sec- 
retary Mueller to appear before his sub- 
committee on Appropriations and ex- 
plain his political speech of February 23 
at the Bellevue-Stratford, and ask him 
whether, in view of that, he wishes to 
withdraw his request for the restoration 
of the cuts? His testimony before the 
Senator’s subcommittee was on Feb- 
ruary 19. He went to Philadelphia on 
February 23. He may have had a deep- 
sea change during those 4 days. 

It would be a pity to deprive him of 
the opportunity of being where it is ob- 
vious he really wants to be. So I won- 
der if the Senator would have a meeting 
of his subcommittee tomorrow or on Sat- 
urday and ask Secretary Mueller to ap- 
pear and say whether, in the light of his 
February 23 speech, he does not want 
to have the appropriation for his de- 
partment reduced. I think in fairness 
to Secretary Mueller this should be done. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the de- 
sire of the Senator from Illinois to be 
fair to Secretary Mueller, but I will not 
be in the city on Saturday. If the Sen- 
ator from Illinois wishes to be present 
and to question the Secretary at any 
time when we have a subcommittee 
meeting at which Secretary Mueller can 
be present, I shall be glad to invite him 
to propound his questions at that time. 
After all, it is the Senator from Illinois 
who has made this case, not the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But we ought to give 
the Secretary a chance to reform. It 
may be that between February 19 and 
February 23 he had a change of thought. 
It may be that his real self spoke on 
February 23. If so, we should permit 
him to come here and purge himself of 
his hypocritical inconsistency. I believe 
in being fair to him. I think he should 
have this opportunity to correct the rec- 
ord. I hope very much that the Senator 
from Florida will invite him. 

Mr. HCLLAND. My invitation will be 
extended to the Senator from Illinois the 
next time Secretary Mueller appears be- 
fore our subcommittee. The Senator 
from Illinois will be welcome to attend 
the meeting of my subcommittee and to 
ask any questions he may wish to ad- 
dress to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think there are rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce in the gallery. I think that, with- 
Out addressing them,: they could take 
notice of this invitation I wish might be 
extended. Then I hope Seerctary Mucel- 
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ler will feel completely free to come 
before the committee and explain his 
February 23 speech. If that represents 
his consistent philosophy, then I am 
sure he will not wish to renew his re- 
quests for increases in the appropria- 
tions to his department. 

So I hope this message will be carried 
to the Department of Commerce tonight, 
or wherever it is that Secretary Mueller 
is dining, so that he may have an op- 
portunitly to make himself consistent. 

I rather like him. I thought he had 
a grim sense of humor. I think he will 
appreciate the opportunity to put him- 
self right with the public. Perhaps the 
next time he will not attack the Demo- 
crats as much. Frankly, I think these 
fellows should be taught a lesson. Peo- 
ple are taught lessons only by making 
them be consistent. 

I do not intend to spin this matter out 
at excessive length. I think we have 
covered the subject fairly well. I think 
the true character of Secretary Mueller 
has been revealed in these matters. 
Now is the opportunity for repentance 
and reform. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. It is always inter- 
esting and pleasant to engage in collo- 
quies with him. I hope that between 
now and Monday, in order to lessen our 
burdens on Monday, the Senator from 
Tilinois will have a opportunity to ex- 
amine the various items which have 
been excepted, because I really believe 
he will find two or three amendments 
which he will not want to pursue, par- 
ticularly the ones having to do with the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce and the 
Patent Office. I believe those amend- 
ments sell themselves by their merits 
and are valid. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not think I re- 
quested an exception of the item for the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; I believe the 
Senator excepted that item. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it was a 
different item. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. It is the Tariff Commission. 
I believe the Senator will find on ex- 
amination that the additions made by 
our committee for the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce relate entirely to the very 
salutary business of increasing exports 
and will be approved by the Senator 
from Illinois. Likewise, I believe that 
the matters relating to the Tariff Com- 
mission will be found to be so neces- 
sitous, particularly in view of the great- 
ly increased burdens upon the Tariff 
Commission, that have ensued from re- 
cent legislation, that he probably will 
not want to pursue that amendment. 

If the Senator will advise me prior 
to the debate on Monday, I shall ask 
unanimous consent at that time to ex- 
cept any amendments applicable to any 
items which he finds are not acceptable 
to him. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]; and I also thank my good 
friend, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McrsEl, for being willing to yield 
temporarily to me. 


ee 
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SITUS PICKETING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
speak on a matter which I wish to make 
a matter of record tonight. If it were 
not for the fact that the Senate is to 
adjourn from tonight until Monday, I 
would postpone these remarks until to- 
morrow. 

I wish to speak on a matter in con- 
nection with which time is of the es- 
sence, in my opinion. I hope that the 
majority and the minority leadership, 
upon reading these remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, will give consideration to them, and 
in the next few days will have a confer- 
ence about a parliamentary course of 
action in regard to the scheduling of 
business in the Senate which will result 
in consideration and action by the Sen- 
ate on the particular subject matter to 
which I now turn my attention. 

Mr. President, last year, during the 
closing days of the session, when the 
Senate had before it proposed labor leg- 
islation and various amendments to 
existing labor law, one issue received a 
great deal of consideration from Sen- 
ators, in particular, and also from Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
It was an issue in which the building 
trades have for years been very much 
interested. It was the issue that is de- 
scribed as the issue of situs picketing, 
or on-the-job picketing. 


It is a very serious and important la- _ 


bor issue which has disturbed the build- 
ing trades in this country ever since 
1953, when the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision in the so-called Denver 
Building Trades Council case. That de- 
cision had the effect of putting the build- 
ing trades in the position that if they 
struck on a construction job or if one 
craft of the building trades struck on 
a construction job, the other crafts 
would find themselves in a difficult posi- 
tion in respect to the secondary boycott 
provisions under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
That is true because they would be run- 
ning the danger of being victimized by 
subsequent court action, either injunc- 
tive or by way of civil damage suits, if 
they followed the well-established prac- 
tice of true trade unionists—namely, 
that of respecting the picket line of a 
sister craft union. 

Mr. President, very often these picket 
lines are established by a building trade 
craft because it finds itself confronted 
by a subcontractor, under a prime con- 
tract, who is not hiring union men. 
Thus a building trade craftsman will 
find himself in a position in which he 
will be asked to work side by side with 
what to the building trade unions is a 
“scab”’—a very ugly word in the trade 
union movement. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose 
tonight to discuss the philosophy of 


trade unionism in respect to this matter. ~ 


It is only my purpose to point out to the 
Senate some of the history which was 
made in regard to this matter at the 
time of the consideration of labor legis- 
lation toward the close of the last session 
of Congress. I am in a position to be a 
qualified witness on this subject, because 
I was one of the Senate conferees, and 
I was a conferee who refused to sign the 
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conference report. I shall always be 
very proud of that fact, Mr. President; 
and I become more proud of it month 
by month, as point after point which 
I made in the debate on that conference 
report is proven more and more to be 
true and sound. 

Mr. President, there has been consid- 
ered for some time here in the Senate, 
proposed legislation which would have 
the effect of setting aside the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Denver Build- 
ings Trades Council case. 

There is another facet of that case 
which I believe I should mention in 
passing. There is no doubt about the 
fact that one of the purposes of striking 
against an employer who might be a 
subcontractor or a jobber on one of the 
major building contracts is to use eco- 
nomic force to cause him to hire union 
men. Mr. President, that has been true 
of the American labor movement for 
decades; and tonight I stand on the 
floor of the Senate as a stanch de- 
fender of economic action in industrial 
relations in this country, but also as one 
who says that economic action should be 
a matter of last resort. 

But, Mr. President, it will be a sad 
day in America if we ever reach the time 
when workers are circumscribed by hav- 
ing taken away from them the right to 
use economic action as free men and 
women, in opposition to an employer who 
follows a course of action which in the 
opinion of the workers so jeopardizes 
their economic freedom. Workers must 
fight to preserve their right to use eco- 
nomic action against employers who fol- 
low antiunion policies that have the 
effect of lowering their standards of liv- 
ing and reducing them more and more 
to the posture they once occupied in 
America when the precious right of col- 
lective bargaining and the right to 
strike had to be won by the great sacri- 
fices which American labor in decades 
gone by made in order to win this 
precious right of economic action. 

As all of us know, Mr. President, 
American labor has moved far away 
from the old common law doctrine in 
the days when a trade union was con- 
sidered a conspiracy. But the road has 
been a long one and a hard one, Mr. 
President; and at times it has been a 
bloody road. Free men and women have 
had to follow that road in order to estab- 
lish the right to strike for economic 
freedom. 

As reactionary, powerful business 
forces in this country, such as the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, have 
strengthened their control over various 
political forces in this country, more and 
more restrictive legislation upon this 
precious right to strike has been written 
on the statute books of the country. 

I said it in 1947, when, on this floor, I 
led the fight against the Taft-Hartley 
law. I shall always be proud that I led 
that fight, Mr. President, because, in re- 
gard to the particular point I am now 
discussing, namely, the secondary boy- 
cott provisions of the Taft-Hartley law, 
I warned in 1947 of the great danger to 
the freedom of American workers which 
would be created by the secondary boy- 
cott provisions of that law. The Su- 
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preme Court decision in the Denver 
Building Trades Council case is based 
upon the secondary boycott provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

It is well known that before his 
death—in fact, in the year 1949—the 
great Senator from Ohio, Mr. Robert 
Taft, had come to the conclusion that 
there was a need for some modification 
in the action taken in respect to second- 
ary boycotts under the Taft-Hartley 
law, as well as to some other sections of 
the law. 

The 1953 decision in the Denver case 
was handed down against situs picket- 
ing and ever since 1953 there has been a 
movement within the Congress to enact 
legislation which would modify that de- 
cision, and would legalize so-called situs 
picketing. In other words, would legal- 
ize picketing that would protect sister 
unions, whereby, when one. craft 
stretched a picket line on a job site of 
an employer, subcontractor, or jobber 
who was not hiring union men, and the 
picket line had for one of its purposes an 
organizational purpose, respecting that 
picket line would not be an illegal course 
of action. 

I happen to know, because I have de- 
bated this question over the years—I de- 
bated it, I remember, as early as 1956 
and 1957 here on the floor of the Senate, 
and the question has been up almost 
each year—that there has been growing 
support for modification of the law in a 
manner that would have the effect of 
authorizing situs picketing. 

With that statement as a background, 
Mr. President, I take the Senate to the 
conference hearings of last year. The 
Senate had made clear that it was not 
opposed to situs picketing. We got into 
conference. We thought we were going 
along very well on this matter of situs 
picketing, when we were advised the 
Parliamentarian of the House handed 
down a ruling that any amendment ac- 
cepted in conference in regard to situs 
picketing would be subject to a point of 
order in the House. I was quite sur- 
prised, when that information came to 
conference, that the attitude of many of 
my colleagues in conference was, “Well, 
that ends that.” I saw no reason why 
it should end it. To the contrary, I took 
the position in conference, “If that is 
the position of the House, it is a House 
problem. The House conferees had 
better go back and get it cleared up over 
in the House. I see no reason why we 
should continue an injustice in the bill 
against workers just because the House 
Parliamentarian rules that if we do any- 
thing about it in conference it will be 
subject to a point of order.” 

It is perfectly clear as to the position I 
took at that time. I said, “All right. 
Let us have a little recess in this con- 
ference hearing until the gentlemen from 
the House side go on back and get an 
amendment through that will permit 
situs picketing. I do not think you 
ought to continue an injustice because 
of some parliamentary ruling that may 
be raised on the House side.” 

I had another fecling, Mr. President. 
I had the feeling that if the leadership 
on the House side, including the Speaker 
and the majority whip and the minor: y 
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leader and the minority whip, had gone 
to conference among themselves in re. 
gard to this matter, if it was as meri- 
torious as there seemed to be genera] 
agreement it was, they might have, even 
on a parliamentary procedural basis, 


without going through the necessity of | 


adopting an amendment, been able to 
work out an understanding on the House 
side that situs picketing could be ap- 
proved in the conference report. No 
attempt was made to foilow that route. 
I thought it was the least that could 
have been done, but no attempt was 
made to it. 

You will remember, Mr. President, 
that in the conference report we suc- 
ceeded in having some language in- 
cluded that exempted building trades 
and exempted garment trades with re- 
gard to certain features of secondary 
boycott restrictions, because it was al- 
leged they were such integrated indus- 
tries that they functioned, as a matter of 
integration, on the basis of a direct rela- 
tionship between contractor and jobber. 
It was argued that because so much of 
the work had to be contracted out to 
jobbers an exemption should be allowed 
them. So they ‘were given exemptions 
from certain aspects of the secondary 
boycott provisions of the bill. 

I had no objection to that exemp- 
tion, provided it was uniformly applied. 
I offered in conference an amendment 
which would exempt the building trades 
and the garment trades, and all other 
industries which might fall within the 
same classification, on the unanswer- 
able theory that in this country of ours 
we ought to have the uniform applica- 
tion of the same rule to all to whom 
it equally applies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAvUSCHE in the chair). The Chair has 
heard what the Senator from Oregon 
has said. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Oregon have al- 
ways stood shoulder to shoulder on that 
principle. I am not sure we have al- 
ways agreed on its application in every 
fact situation; but in principle the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Oregon see eye to eye on this matter. 
We did see eye to eye on the applica- 
tion of it the other day, when the Sen- 
ator from Oregon supported the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio to sec- 
tion 1 of the so-called Dirksen civil 
rights bill. 

It is the same principle, I will say to 
the Senator from Ohio, in respect to this 
whole secondary boycott problem in con- 
nection with labor legisiation. 

Mr. President, I go back to relating 
what happened in conference. I did 
not prevail in my suggestion that the 
exemption for the building trades and 
for the garment tradcs be expanded to 
cover any other industry which could 
show that the principle of integration 
among the prime contractors and sub- 
contractor arid jobber applied to it, also. 
I said at the time—as Senators will find 
in my speech against the conference re- 
port—it was alleged in committee that 
this applied, also, to at least segments of 
the coal industry. I said, “I do not 
know whether it does or not. That isa 
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I am not going to 
argue about matters of fact. I will try 
to find out what are the facts. Whether 
it applies to the coal industry or not is 
a matter of proof, but if it does apply 
to the coal industry all the more reason 
why the language suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon ought to be adopted by 
the conferees.” 

In my proposed amendment I specifi- 
cally mentioned the building trades and 
garment industry, and I put in language 
which would make the exemption also 
apply to any other industry which could 
show it operated on the basis of the same 
principle of integration. 

Mr. President, what happened was 
that the majority of the conferees agreed 
to exemption language just for the build- 
ing and garment trades. It was accept- 
ed by the legislative representatives of 
the building trades and garment workers. 
The legislative representatives of the 
building trades and garment workers 
awaited the messages which were relayed 
to them time and time again from the 
conference room to where they were 
waiting outside the conference room by 
those who were in the process of nego- 
tiating this arrangement. Sometimes 
the messages were relayed by staff mem- 
bers of the conference committee, and 
sometimes they were relayed by Sen- 
ators, themselves conferees, or by Rep- 
resentatives who were conferees. We 
sometimes waited considerable periods of 
time until a Senator or a Representative, 
or more than one Senator or more than 
one Representative acting in a group 
action, went out and had conferences 
with building and garment trades repre- 
sentatives. I tell the Senate tonight, Mr. 
President, the building trades represent- 
atives will say exactly what I am now 
stating. That is what happened during 
the conference. I am not criticizing it; 
Iam simply relating it as the procedure 
which was followed. 

Mr. President, the representatives of 
the building trades were adamant about 
this matter. They said they wanted 
some assurance that if we did not get a 
situs picketing provision in the labor 
bill last year, there would be some com- 
mitment made that it would be made a 
matter of business early in this session 
of Congress. The position taken by the 
Senator from Oregon was that we ought 
to rediscuss the whole matter on the floor 
of the Senate; that we ought to come 
back to the Senate for instructions. 

We all know, Mr. President, we vote a 
conference report up or down. We can- 
not amend it. We also know that when 
things are not going very well in con- 
ference, it is sometimes helpful to come 
back to the parent body to make a report 
as to what is going on in conference. 
The parent body is entitled to know that. 
One simply lays before the parent body 
the situation which has developed in 
conference nat (a for instructions by 


question of fact. 


Saying, ‘What /do you want us to do 
under the circumstances?” 

_Mr. President, it happened to be my 
view, which unfortunately was _ not 
shared by others, that if we would come 
back to the Senate and frankly tell the 
Senate the situation we were in on situs 
Picketing, there was a pretty good chance 


‘House. 
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the Senate might instruct us to insist 
with the House conferees that a situs 
picketing provision ought to be put in the 
conference report, and that if the House 
wanted to raise a point of order against 
it that was the responsibility of the 
If the House had raised a point 
of order against it, had thrown it out on 
that ground, and had not seen fit to adopt 
a House amendment—which I am in- 
clined to think the House would have 
done, if we had really laid it on the 
line—then the Senate could have con- 
sidered at another time any further 
course of action it might want to take 
on situs picketing. 

In other words, the Senator from 
Oregon took the position that last Sep- 
tember was the time to settle the situs 
picketing matter. 

One of the arguments I made in con- 
ference and one of the arguments I made 
elsewhere was that I thought we ought 
to get the matter behind us before Con- 
gress metin January. I took the position 
that we knew all the facts, that the evi- 
dence was in, and that we ought to decide 
the matter when that particular bill was 
before us. Unfortunately another course 
of action was followed. 

Mr. President, leaders of the Building 
Trades Council have told me what cor- 
responded exacily with my understand- 
ing at the time, as I listened to my fellow 
conferees. They tell me that it was rep- 
resented to them that if they would go 


‘along with the language which was being 


put in the conference report in regard to 


-making the concession I have already 


mentioned to the building trades and 
garment workers industries, then early 
in the next session of Congress there 
would be taken up and passed a situs 
picketing bill in both Houses of Con- 
crest It was represented to them that 
it was a matter which could be handled 
very quickly, that there was not any 
doubt about the fact that such was the 
prevailing view in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and that if they would accept the 
concessions which were proposed early 
actions would be taken on situs picketing 
legislation in this session of Congress. 

It is now March 24. Representatives 
in the Building Trades Council are con- 
cerned about the passage of time. So 
am I. 

Mr. President, there was introduced in 
the Senate on September 3, 1959, S. 2643, 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], for himself and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHeE.], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan |Mr. McNamara], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Carrouu], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CarRTHY], and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty]. 

It is a bill dealing with situs picketing. 
It is a bill which would have the effect 
of modifying the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in the Denver Building Trades 
Council case on situs picketing. It is a 
bill which would legalize situs picketing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire bill be printed in the REcorp at this 
point as a part ol my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2643) was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Represantatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8(b) (4) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, is amended to add the follow- 
ing proviso at the end thereof: “Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing contained in clause (B) 
of this paragraph (4) shall be construed ta 
make unlawful where'not otherwise unlaw- 
ful, any strike or refusal to perform services 
at the site of the construction, alteration, 
painting, or repair of a building, structure, 
or other work and directed at any of several 
employers who are in the construction in- 
dustry and are jointly engaged as joint ven- 
turers or in the relationship of contractors 
and subcontractors in such construction, 
alteration, painting, or repair at such site, 
and there is a labor dispute, not unlawful 
under this Act or in violation of an existing 
collective bargaining contract, relating to the 
wages, hours, or other working conditions of 
employees employed at such site by any of 
such employers.” ‘ 


Mr. MORSE. Starting on line 5 of the 
bill, on page 1, it reads as follows: 

Provided further, That nothing contained ~ 
in clause (B) of this paragraph (4) shall be 
construed to make unlawful, where not 
otherwise unlawful, any strike or refusal to 
perform services at the site of the construc- 
tion, alteration, painting, or repair of a 
building, structure, or other work and di- 
rected at any of several employers who are 
in the construction industry and are jointly 
engaged as joint venturers or in the relation- 
ship of contractors and subcontractors in 
such construction, alteration, painting, or 
repair at such site, and there is a labor dis- 
pute, not unlawful under this Act or in 
violation of an existing collective-bargain- 
ing contract, relating to the wages, hours, 
or other working conditions of employees 
employed at such site by any of such em- 
pioyers. 

That is a very clear statement of a 
legislative proposal which seeks to legal- 
ize situs picketing, and meet the request 
of the building trades workers of the 
country for many years since the Denver 
decision, to remove the great handicap 
under which they have been placed, be- 
cause that decision of 1953 brought them 
in under the secondary boycott provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied—and I 
speak now with the greatest of care in 
the selection of my words—that this bill 
was introduced on September 3 in keep- 
ing with what the buildings trades rep- 
resentatives believed was the under- 
standing they had worked out in respect 
to the early consideration of situs picket- 
ing legislation in this session of Congress. 

When I made my speech at some 
length—as I recall, about 4 hours and 35 
minutes—at the time the conference re- 
port on last year’s so-called labor reform 
bill was before the Senate, I made it clear 
that in this session of the Congress I 
would offer amendments seeking to cor- 
rect what I was satisfied were the great 
mistakes the Congress was making in en- 
acting that bill. It will be recalled that 
I analyzed that bill section by section in 
that speech. Mine was the only speech 
during that debate that analyzed the bill 
section by section, or analyzed the con- 
ference report which involved the bill, 
section by section. I particularized my 
objections to the bill. 
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On February 25 I offered my amend- 
ments to the law under the tile “A bill 
to amend the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1945, and for other pur- 
poses,” carrying the number S. 3097. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in full at this point as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3097) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
is hereby further amended as follows: 

(1) Section 6 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended, is hereby designated 
as section 6(a) and said section 6 is amended 
by adding thereto the following new sub- 
section (b): 

“*(b)(1) The Board in its discretion may, 
by rule or otherwise, decline to take juris- 
diction over any labor dispute, unfair labor 
practice, or representation proceeding if, in 
the Board’s judgment, the effect thereof on 
commerce is insufficient tc warrant the excr- 
cise of jurisdiction. 

“‘Within thirty days after the date of 
enactment of this subsection, the Board shall 
clearly establish and publish, by rule or 
otherwise, such limitations on its exercise 
of jurisdiction as it proposes to observe for 
the purpose of excluding from its jurisdic- 
tion any labor dispute, unfair labor practice, 
or representation proceeding: Provided, That 
such limitations shall be substantially in 
accord with those in effect on August 15, 
1959. 

“*(2) The Board in the same manncr may 
establish and publish modifications of such 
limitations on its exercise of jurisdiction as 
it has established pursuant to paragraph 
(1), but no such modification shall have 
the effect of staying or otherwise affecting 
any proceeding duly instituted before any 
appropriate court or agency of any State or 
territory (including the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands) 
prior to the expiration of thirty days’ pub- 
lication of such modification; nor shall any 
such modification permit the Board to with- 
draw exercise of its jurisdiction over any 
proceeding which has been duly instituted 
before the Board prior to the expiration of 
thirty days’ publication of any such modi- 
fication. 

“*(3) Any person may petition the Board 
for a determination as to whether a particu- 
lar case involving a labor dispute falls within 
the limitations on its exercise of jurisdic- 
tion established pursuant to paragraphs (1) 
and (2). Notice of such petition and its 
contents shall be given contemporaneously 
by the petitioner to any known interested 
person or his representatives, and such no- 
tice shall have the cffcct of staying any pro- 
ceeding to which the petition refers ex- 
plicitly, and to which both petitioner and 
any person or persons given such notice are 
the parties. Any person given notice may 

le an answer with the Board not later than 
ten days after receiving such notice. The 
Board’s determination, unless arbitrary, shall 
be final and binding upon the petitioner and 
upon all parties notified by petitioner as 
provided in this paragraph. If the Board 
shall make no determination within thirty 
days after the filing of the initial petition, 
it shall be presumed that the Board has de- 
termined to be outside its jurisdiction any 
case to which the petition explicitly refers, 
and to which petitioner and any person or 
persons given appropriate notice are the 
parties.’ 

“(2) Subsection (c) of section 14 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

““*(c) (1) Whenever the Board has declined 
jurisdiction over an unfair labor practice, 
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the courts of any State or territory (includ- 
ing the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands) shall have 
jurisdiction over such unfair labor prac- 
tices: Provided, That any State or territory 
may, by legislation or otherwise, provide that 
an agency rather than the courts thereof 
shall assume and assert such jurisdiction. 

““*(2) Whenever the Board has declined 
jurisdiction over any labor dispute, unfair 
labor practice, or representation proceeding 
any State or territory (including the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) may, by legislation or other- 
wise, establish an agency to assert jurisdic- 
tion over such labor dispute, unfair labor 
practice, or representation proceeding and 
such agency shall not be precluded from as- 
serting jurisdiction by virtue of the fact that 
such labor dispute, unfair labor practice, or 
representation proceeding affects interstate 
commerce. 

““*(3) In determining unfair labor prac- 
tice proceedings being presented in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
or in determining labor disputes, unfair 
labor practices, or representation proceedings 
pursuant to paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, the State or territorial court or agency 
shall apply and be governed solely by Fed- 
eral law as set forth in section 8 and sec- 
tion 9, as the case may be, and Board and 
Federal court rules of decision construing 
said facts. 

“*(4) Whenever any State or Territory 
establishes pursuant to this section an agency 
to assume and assert jurisdiction over any 
labor dispute, unfair labor practice or repre- 
sentation proceeding which the Board has 
excluded from its exercise of jurisdiction 
pursuant to section 6(b) of this Act, the 
courts of such States or Territories shall no 
longer assume or assert jurisdiction over un- 
fair labor practice cases pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection except for cases 
then pending in such courts which may be 
concluded and determined by them. 

“*(5) Proceedings brought in a State or 
Territorial court pursuant to paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall be advanced on the 
docket and expedited for disposition. Such 
proceedings shall not be subject to removal 
to the Federal courts under the provisions of 
the Judicial Code (Act of June 25, 1948; 27 
U.S.C.) as amended. 

“*(6) Decisions of an agency or court of a 
State or Territory shall be reviewed in State 
and territorial courts according to the State 
or Territorial law relating to practices and 
procedure. 

**(7) Judgments or decrees of the State or 
territorial courts shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon writ of certiorari as provided in the 
Judicial Code, as amended (Act of June 25, 
1948; 28 U.S.C.).’ 

“(3) Section 10(a) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended by 
repealing the proviso thereto. 

(4) Section 8(b) (4) of the Nationa! Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(4)(i) to engage in, or to induce or 
encourage any individuals employed by any 
person to engage in, a strike or a refusal in 
the course of his employment to use, manu- 
facture, process, transport, or otherwise han- 
dle or work on any goods, articles, materials, 
or commodities or to perform any services; 
or (ii) to intimidate any person where in 
either case an object thereof is— 

“*(A) forcing or requiring any employer 
or self-employed person to join any labor or- 
ganization or employer organization, or to 
enter into any agreement not permitted by 
section (e). 

“*(B) forcing or requiring any person to 
cease using, selling, handling, transporting, 
or otherwise dealing in the products of any 
other producer, processor, or manufacturer, 
or to cease doing business with any other 
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person, unless such other producer, processor, 
manufacturer, or other person is failing to 
recognize a union chosen by a majority of 
his employees or has committed unfair labor 
practices within the meaning of section 
8(a). 

““(C) forcing or requiring any employer 
to recognize or bargain with a particular 
labor organization as the representative of 
his employees or seeking to represent the 
employees of such employer or to protest the 
working conditions of such employer other 
than a work assignment dispute within the 
meaning of clause D of this paragraph, if 
another labor organization has been certifieg 
as the representative of such employees un- 
der the provisions of section 9; 

“*(D) forcing or requiring any employer 
to assign particular work to employees in a 
particular trade, craft, or class rather than 
to employees in another trade, craft, or class 
unless such employer is failing to conform 
to an order or determination of the Board 
or an agreed-upon method for the voluntary 
adjustment of the dispute: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this subsection (b) 
shall be construed to make unlawful a re- 
fusal by employees of any person to enter 
upon the premises of any other person if the 
employees are engaged in a primary labor 
dispute: Provided further, That, for the pur- 
poses of section 8(b) of the Act, the phrase 
“any person’ or “other person” will not be 
deemed to include the relationship between 
(i) contractor and jobbers engaged in a sys- 
tem of integrated manufacturing; (ii) joint 
venturers, prime contractors, subcontractors, 
or cocontractors, jointly engaged on the site 
of a building and construction project or 
similar undertaking; or (iii) businesses doing 
business with one another when one is 
owned or controlled by the other or is owned 
or controlled substantially in common.’ 

“(5) Subsection (e) of section 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(e)(1) It shall be an unfair labor prac. 
tice for any labor organization and any em- 
ployer who is a common carrier subject to 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
enter into any contract or agrecment, ex- 
press or implied, whereby such employer 
ceases or refrains or agrees to cease or refrain 
from handling, using, or transporting any 
of the products handled, manufactured, or 
transported by another person, and any col- 
lective bargaining contract entered into 
heretofore or hereafter containing such an 
agreement shall be to such extent unen- 
forceable and void. 

“*(2) Any contract or agreement between 
an employer and a labor organization here- 
tofore or hereafter executed which is, or 
which calls upon anyone to engage in, an 
unfair labor practice under section 8(e) (1) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, shall to such extent by unenforce- 
able and void.’ 

“(6) Paragraph (7) of subsection (b) of 
section 8 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

““(7) to picket or cause to be picketed, 
or threaten to picket or cause to be picketed, 
any employer where the object thereof is 
forcing or requiring an employer to recognize 
or bargain with a labor organization as the 
representative of his employces or forcing or 
requiring the employees of an employer to 
accept or select such labor organization as 
their collective bargaining representative 
unless such labor organization is currently 
certified as the representative of such em- 
ployees: 

“*(A) where within the preceding nine 
months a valid election under section 9(e) 
of this Act has been conducted, or 

“*(B) where the union had picketed for 
more than thirty days in the absence of 4 
petition under section 9(e): Provided, That 
the employer was not paying substandard 
Wages.’ 
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“(7) Section 10(1) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended by: 
(1) adding after the words ‘section 8(b)’, 
the words ‘or section (e)’; (2) at the end 
of the first sentence, strike the period and 
insert a comma and the following: ‘and other 
unfair labor practices growing out of the 
same labor dispute.’; (3) in the second sen- 
tence after the words ‘he shall’, insert: “if 
under all the circumstances equitable relief 
is appropriate,’; and (4) by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
‘and section 8(b) (7): Provided further, That 
where a charge is filed under section 8(b) (7), 
it shall be a defense to show that an unfair 
labor practice within the meaning of section 
g(a) has been committed: Provided further, 
That where there is a failure to seek such 
appropriate relief the Board shall promptly 
make public the reasons for such failure.’ ” 


Mr. MORSE. My. President, when I 
introduced my bill on February 25, 1960, 
Lalso said, as appears on page 3414 of the 


RECORD: 

Second. The secondary boycott provisions 
are a rewrite of the law as it stood prior to 
last year—which constituted a fairly effec- 
tive prevention of this type of conduct. I 
had hoped that amendments to this section 
would do two things: (a) Close the loop- 
holes, which had shown up, to the detriment 
of legitimate employer interests, and (b) cor- 
rect injustices which had resulted in the 
deprivation of union rights. In order words, 
I viewed the problem as a repair project, 
based upon the experience of 12 years under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. My proposais, I be- 
lieve, constitute such a balanciug of inter- 
ests. Among the mest important of these 
proposals is one which would permit the 
building trades unions, which in general are 
not able to avail themselves of NLRB elec- 
tion procedures, to have a means of organi- 
zation of a job site. I also provided for a 
hot cargo prohibition in the specific area in 
which abuses of hot cargo provisions have 
developed, as shown by the McClellan com- 
mittee. 


Mr. MORSE. Myr. President, on page 6 
of that bill will be found the beginning 
of my suggested amendments which will 
deal with the matter of secondary boy- 
cotts; and on page 7, beginning with line 
9, the bill reads as follows: 

(D) forcing or requiring any employer to 
assign particular work to employees in a par- 
ticular trade, craft, or ciass rather than to 
employees in another trade, crait, or class 
unless such employer is failing to conform 
to an order or determination of the Board 
or an agreed-upon method for the voluntary 
adjustment of the dispute: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this subsection (b) 
shall be construed to make unlawful a re- 
fusal by employees of any person to enter 
upon the premises of any other person if the 
employees are engeged in a primary labor 
dispute: Provided further, That, for the pur- 
poses of section 8(b) of the Act, the phrase 
“any person” or “other person" will not be 
deemed to include the relationship between 
(i) contractor and jobbers engaged in a sys- 
tem of integrated manutacturing; (ii) joint 
venturers, prime contractors, subcontractors, 
or cocontractors, jointly engaged on the site 
of a building and construction project or 
similar undertaking; or (iii) businesses doing 
business with one another when one is owned 
or controlled by the other or is owned or 
controlled substantially in common. 


That part of my bill would accom- 
Plish exactly the same result that the 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts |Mr. KENNEDY] and his 
cosponsors last September would accom- 
Plish with regard to situs picketing. I 
have no pride of authorship. So far as 
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this particular point is concerned, I do 
not care what bill is passed, so long as 
some bill is passed on the subject that 
does justice to the building-trades work- 
ers of the country. But I give this his- 
tory because there are before the Senate 
now two pieces of legislation, the Ken- 
nedy bill and the Morse bill, mine cover- 
ing many other subjects involved in the 
so-called Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, but two bills which do come 
to grips with the situs picketing problem 
with regard to which the building-trades 
workers of the country are so very much 
concerned. 

I cannot speak for the leadership of 
the Senate, but I can say what the 
representatives of the building-trades 
groups tell me. They tell me that when 
it was proposed that they go along with 
the proposal that was made to them at 
the time of the conference, that if they 
would agree to this one concession that 
was made to them in regard to the con- 
struction industry and the garment 
workers’ industry they were promised 
that there would be early action in ‘his 
session of Congress on a situs picketing 
bill. They tell me that they were led 
to believe and understand that such an 
arrangement would be acceptable to the 
leadership of the Senate on both sides 
of the middle aisle. 

I have been in the Senate going on 16 
years, and I know how easy it is for mis- 
understandings to develop. I know how 
frequentiy rumors in the minds of some 
take on the impression of actuality. But 
I think it needs to be said tonight that 
there are many in the building-trades in- 
dustry among the workers who believe 
that an understanding was reached last 
fall that if the conference report was 
adopted in the form it which it was pre- 
sented to the Senate and agreed upon, 
early this year a situs picketing bill would 
pass the Congress. 

I believe that it is always unwise, un- 
desirable, unfortunate, and a great mis- 
take ever to have any conversations at 
any time with any legislative representa- 
tives as to what may happen at some 
time in the future in the Congress. 
Each one of us knows that no one can 
bind the Senate. All of us know that 
no Senator can bind the Senate. We 
know that no leadership can bind the 
Senate. We know that no combination 
of leadership can bind the Senate. It is 
unfortunate if any misunderstanding 
such as I am calling to the attention of 
the Senate has developed and exists. 

I have had too many building trades 
council people confer with me in recent 
days not to know that misunderstanding 
is abroad. There are many in the build- 
ing trades industry who believe that 
when they entered into what they con- 
sidered to be ‘“‘an arrangement,” to quote 
to the Senate the language they used, an 
“arrangement” in respect to the confer- 
ence report last year, they felt at least 
they had what they considered to be a 
certain understanding or pledge that a 
situs picketing bill would be passed in 
the early weeks of this session of Con- 
gress. They are coming to me now and 
saying, “We cannot understand it. We 
cannot understand it. Weare now being 
told that there was no understanding. 
We are now being told that it was a mis- 
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take if we gained the impression that 
there was a promise to pass a situs 
picketing bill. We feel let down.” 

I have a suggestion to make. My sug- 
gestion is that we just start from 
scratch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In re- 
turn for the promise, what were those 
men to do? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot testify as to 
what they were asked to do. I can only . 
testify what they told me the suggestion 
was namely, that they go along with the 
conference report, and that they not 
make a fight against the conference re- 
port. The Senator from Ohio knows 
what I had to say about that last fall 
when I said—and I repeat it here—that 
in my judgment organized labor in this 
country ought to have fought the confer- 
ence report, and not gone along with it. 

I do know from what some of them 
have said recently that they wish they 
had fought it. 

Well, I said I had a suggestion to make. 
My suggestion is, Let us start from 
scratch. It will not do any good, it seems 
to me, to get into an argument now in 
which the disputants say, “You did. I 
did not,” or ‘“‘You said.. I did not say.” 
That kind of controversy is not going to 
help the situation now. I always like to 
ask the question, ‘Where do we go from 
here?” 

We have the Kennedy bill and we have 
the Morse bill. My suggestion is, Let us 
get some hearings scheduled on them. 
That is my plea. Let us get some hear- 
ings scheduled. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I say from the 
floor of the Senate now to the chairman 
of my committee and to the members of 
the committee, Let us get some hearings 
scheduled on the issue of situs picketing. 
There is no doubt about the fact that we 
have discussed several times in that com- 
mittee the desirability of early action on 
a Situs picketing bill. 

This is March 24. We have a very 
heavy agenda in that committee. We 
have much important legislation to con- 
sider. We have the minimum wage bill. 
It is now before the full committee. The 
subcommittee has reported it to the full 
committee. We have the job now in the 
full committee of marking up the mini- 
mum wage bill. 

So my procedural suggestion is that a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare go into this subject. 
It does not necessarily have to be, al- 
though I would prefer it, the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of which the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is 
chairman and of which I am also a mem- 
ber. Of course I recognize that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is a very busy 
man these days, and I just do not see 
how he can do all the things he does. 
His energy is a marvelous thing for me 
to behold. I certainly do not want to 
Oovertax him, and therefore I do not 
suggest that there be a burden placed 
upon him that might overtax him. How- 
ever, it is for him to make the decision 
as to the mest beneficial expenditure of 
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his time. So I am taking the position 
that his subcommittee or some other 
subcommittee be assigned the duty of 
proceeding immediately with a hearing 
on situs picketing. Although I would be 
very happy to have the Subcommittee on 
Labor do it, Iam perfectly willing to have 
a specal subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare do it. 

All I am saying tonight is that we 
ought to get on with the job of holding 
some hearings on situs picketing. In my 
opinion the leaders of the building trades 
industry are justified in thinking at least 
that Congress was going to proceed with 
the early consideration of a situs picket- 
ing bill. I am not saying that they are 
justified in saying that any pledge was 
made to them or that they are justified 
in saying that they were promised that 
a bill would be passed in the early weeks 
of this session of Congress. 

I do not know that to be the fact. 
The only fact I know is that they think 
it is a fact. I have been around here 
long enough to know that special plead- 
ers—and they are special pleaders, and 
they would be the first to admit that they 
are special pleaders—are so enthusiastic 
about their own position on an issue 
sometimes that they are inclined to read 
into statements that are made to them 
by others meanings which the people 
making the statements in fact did not 
intend. 

So what I am trying to do tonight is 
to make the suggestion that we remove 
this from the whole area of accusation 
and charges that pledges are not being 
kept. Iam simply suggesting that there 
are two bills which have been referred 
to the committeee, and that I believe we 
ought to proceed forthwith to have same 
hearings on the bills that involve situs 
picketing, because—and now I am com- 
ing to the merits of the position taken by 
the building trades council people—such 
a bill is long overdue. The building 
trades workers in this country are en- 
titled to the protection for which they 
are asking. The buildings trades work- 
ers are entitled to be removed from the 
restrictions that are now placed on them 
by the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Denver Building Trade Council case, be- 
cause that brings them under the sec- 
ondary boycott restrictions of the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

I think that is a fair position for the 
Senator from Oregon to take, and I am 
doing it out of a spirit of trying to be 
constructive in regard to a situation that 
is @ very unhappy one, to use a very mild 
term of understatement. 

Serious misunderstandings are devel- 
oping over this matter. I think the way 
to prevent them from developing to 
undue proportions and getting into the 
realm of acrimony is to carry out the 
suggestion I now make: 

Let us get on with hearings on a situs 
picketing bill, either by the regular Sub- 
committee on Labor Legislation of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
headed by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], or by a 
special subcommittee, or by the full com- 
mittee itself. But let us not delay the 


matter any further, because here is what 
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some of the building-trades people are 
saying, in effect: “If you do not get ac- 
tion on this matter by the early part of 
May, then those who have opposed us in 
the past will be able to use parliamentary 
techniques and tactics in the Senate. 
They will get us right up to the 11th 
hour again, and once more we will be 
hearing, ‘Well, we did our best, but un- 
foreseen conditions and circumstances 
developed, and all we can do now is to 
let it go over to the next session of Con- 
gress.’ ”’ 

Mr. President, I do not think we should 
do that. I do not think we ought to run 
that risk. I believe we ought to proceed 
to take action on the situs picketing mat- 
ter involving the building trades councils 
now, because whether there is any fault 
or not, whether any pledges were made 
or not, whether any promises were given, 
whether any language was used which 
led the building trades people to believe 
that if they went along with the confer- 
ence report they woud get an early rem- 
edy in this session of Congress to this 
very difficult problem which perplexes 
them—whether any of those situations 
or conditions existed or not, the fact is 
that many persons believe that such con- 
ditions did exist. 

I believe the best way to wipe this slate 
clean is simply to say: We are going to 


give you your day in court. We are 
going to have hearings. We are going 
to judge you on the evidence. We are 


going to decide whether or not you can 
make a case for situs picketing. If you 
can, we will report a bill on situs picket- 
ing to the Senate, and we will try to have 
it done within the next few weeks, so 
that we will not be waiting until the first 
part of June or the last part of May for 
final action on such a bill. 

I say most respectfully to our friends at 
the other end of the Capitol that they 
ought to fellow a similar course of action 
and get a situs picketing bill passed, so 
that we will hear no more of these 
charges to the effect that, after all, we 
are not taking action as the building 
trades people believed we had led them 
to believe we would take in regard to 
situs picketing. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 





RESOLUTION BY CITY OF VENICE, 
ILL., RELATING TO MINIMUM 
WAGE LAW 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a resolution which I have 
received from the mayor and City Coun- 
cil of the City of Venice, Ill., asking for 
an increase in the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 394 


Whereas the mayor and City Council of 
the City of Venice, Ill., are of the unanimous 
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opinion that a minimum wage of $1 per 
hour is an inadequate wage in these times, 
and that a minimum hourly wage law pro. 
viding for a minimum of $1.25 per hour 
should be adopted by the State of Illinois 
and by the U.S. Congress; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Venice, Ill.: 

SecTION 1. That the mayor and City Coun- 
cil of the City of Venice, Ill., are of the 
unanimous opinion that the minimum 
hourly wage laws now in effect should be 
amended to increase the minimum wages to 
the sum of $1.25 per hour by law, both in 
interstate commerce, and in intrastate in- 
dustrial activitie. and commerce. 

Sec. 2. That the proper legislative bodies 
of the State of Illinois and the U.S. Congress 
are hereby urged tu make the necessary 
amendments in the present legislation or 
adopt the necessary legislation to accom- 
plish the aforesaid increase in the minimum 
hourly wages. 

Sec. 3. That the City Clerk is hereby di- 
rected vO prepare and transmit certified 
copies of this resolution to the proper legis- 
lative officials and bodies. 

Approved by the City Council of the City 
of Venice, Ill., this 5th day of February AD. 
1960. 

Approved by the mayor of the City of 
Venice, Ill., this 5th day of February AD. 
1960. 

JOHN E. LEE, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

WILLIAM M. EBERSOLDT, 
City Clerk, 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Frank E. Barr, of Kansas, to be an As- 
sistant Postmaster General. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3280. A bill to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959 so as to authorize a study for 
the purpose of determining the feasibility 
of locating the Court of Claims, the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, and the 
Tax Court of the United States near the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kennepy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S.3281. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to require 
proof of payment of State and local taxes 
as a condition to transferring a certificate 
or permit issued to a carrier by motor ve- 
hicle under the provisions of such part; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 
By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. MorssrE): 


S.3282. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Home Owners Loan Act of 1933; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF PRIVATE 
HOMEOWNERSHIP IN LATIN 


AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
295) to express the sense of the Senate 
encouraging loan and guarantee pro- 
grams to encourage the start of pilot 
housing projects in Latin America to 
promote private homeownership, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SMATHERs, 
which appears uncer a separate head- 


ing.) 





AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
ACT OF 1959, RELATING TO LOCA- 
TION OF CERTAIN COURTS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Public Buildings Act of 
1959 to authorize a study for the purpose 
of determining the feasibility of locating 
the Court of Claims, the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, and the Tax 
Court of the United States near the 
Supreme Court. 

These three courts have all outgrown 
their present locations. There is pend- 
ing before the Public Works Committee 
a plan to locate the Court of Claims in 
Lafayette Square. This means that 
many of the historic buildings now 
fronting that square will be torn down. 
The Dolly Madison House, the Benjamin 
Taylor House, and the Belasco Theater 
have long served as an inspiration to 
generations of Americans who have 
visited their Capital City. Certainly, 
before any irrevocable action is taken to 
destroy these buildings to provide a site 
for a courthouse, other sites should be 
investigated. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post last 
Friday, entitled ‘(Courthouse Politics.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
editorial will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3280) to amend the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1959 so as to author- 
ize a study for the purpose of determin- 
ing the feasibility of locating the Court 
of Claims, the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, and the Tax Court of 
the United States near the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The editorial presented by Mr. 
KENNEDY is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 18, 1960] 
COURTHOUSE POLITICS 


A choice corner fronting on Lafayette 
Square is swiftly becoming a site for sore 
eyes (of Texas) as a result of a quarrel 
involving three courts all in search of a new 
home. All the courts—the Court of Claims, 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, and 
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Tax Court—are in urgent need of more space. 
On this there is little dispute. The plight 
of the Court of Claims is especially desperate; 
because the court deals only with cases in- 
volving the Government, its docket has 
grown at an awesome rate (6,000 cases are 
now pending) while its quarters have failed 
to keep pace. 

But is Lafayette Square the appropriate 
site for a courthouse? Chief Judge Marvin 
Jones of the Court of Claims contends that 
his bench should be given sole occupancy of 
the site on Madison Place and H Street NW, 
now occupied by the old Belasco Theater and 
Dolly Madison House. Judge Jones, a 
former Texas Congressman, points out that 
the General Service Administration has as- 
figned the site to his court and that the 
House Public Works Committee has endorsed 
the move. 

At this point, Chief Judge Eugene Worley 
of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
enters a sharp dissent. His court, too, is in 
dire need of more space and he proposes the 
addition of 30,000 square feet to the 
Lafayette Square edifice so that both courts 
could be housed together. Chief Judge Wor- 
ley, aiso a former Texas Congressman, feels 
this could be done with a minimum of delay. 
And doubtless it would be desirable if an- 
other 90,000 square feet could be found for 
the Tax Court. 

To a bewildered bystander, one alternative 
seems ciear. The needs of all the courts 
could be met adequately in a “judiciary 
square” on the east side of the Supreme 
Court Building. This is the proposal pre- 
viously endorsed by both the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission and the Fine Arts 
Commission. Not only would it mean that 
an area could be created which would com- 
port with judicial dignity (the buildings, 
perhaps, could be grouped around an Oiiver 
Wendell Holmes Memorial Park) but also 
that Lafayette Square could then be pre- 
served for an Executive use more in keeping 
with its historial values and its proximity to 
the White House. 

Granted that such a change in plans would 
mean further delay, and granted that the 
location might be more inconvenient for the 
Court of Claims, we still think the idea of 
grouping the courts in a more suitable site 
deserves further consideration before the 
bulldozers begin their work. To meet the 
problems of delay, surely further space in 
other Government buildings—or leased 
private quarters—could be found on a short- 
term basis. 





PRIVATE 
IN LATIN 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
HOME OWNERSHIP 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon I[Mr. 
Morse], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 5 of 
the Home Owners Loan Act of 1933. We 
are also submitting amendments to the 
Mutual Security Act and a resolution. 
All of these are designed toward the 
same end; namely, the establishment of 
a series of coordinated pilot projects in 
housing for the Latin American area. 

What we are proposing is by no means 
a radical departure from established pol- 
icy. We already have a housing pro- 
gram of sorts in Latin America. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, through point 4, has been 
giving its support to the Chilean aided 
self-help project. Under this program, 
the Chilean Government supplies the 
bathroom and the homeowner builds a 
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house around it, paying for land and 
materials on the installment plan. 
President Eisenhower visited the San 
Gregorio aided self-help project during 
his stay in Santiago and endorsed it 
enthusiastically in his radio-television 
report to the people of the United States. 

The Ex-Im Bank has made loans of 
Cocley fund money under Public Law 480 
for a Peruvian housing project which the 
bank judged to be financially sound. 

The Development Loan Fund has fi- 
nally been prodded into giving reluctant 
approval to Peru’s application for a loan 
of seed capital to begin a savings and 
loan association. 

In other words, we have accepted the 
principle of Latin American housing, but 
we have done so haphazardly and, in the 
instance of the Development Loan Fund 
loan, with poor grace. 

There is, within the administration 
and within the Congress, little doubt 
about the contribution which housing 
development makes to social stability. 
However, opponents of Latin American 
housing have two fears: First, that the 
launching of a housing program would 
bring a deluge of applications beyond © 
the resources of the U.S. Government 
to meet and second, that housing would 
not have the cumulative economic effect 
which is the primary objective of our as- 
Sistance program to underdeveloped 
areas. 

Let me spend a few moments on this 
latter point. As the experience of the 
U.S. economy amply proves, a native 
housing industry, drawing upon local la- 
bor, local resources, and local produc- 
tion, has a potent influence upon eco- 
nomic growth. 

Whether housing is more or less potent 
in this respect than other industries is 
somewhat beside the point. For, in 
addition, to its economic consequences, 
housing also had profound political 
and social consequences which are di- 
rectly in accord with our overall foreign 
policy objectives. 

Experience, not only in the United 
States but throughout the Western 
World, has established beyond possible 
doubt the fact that widespread home- 
ownership contributes vitally to the de- 
velopment of social stability. Those 
who have a property stake in society are 
not inclined to accept change for the 
sake of change. 

In a land where there is no middle 
class, where the masses live in misery 
and poverty, revolutions, because they 
promise to destroy the old and cruel 
order of things, have a powerful attrac- 
tion. Give these masses, however, a 
stake in their society, a hope that things 
can be better, and they are inclined to 
seek change—which is still required— 
by more moderate and ccnstitutional 
means. 

For this reason, I believe the doctri- 
naire view concerning the noncreative- 
ness of housing is very much mistaken. 
We need, in our approaches to the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped areas, to 
present a balanced program. Other- 
wise the economic changes which we are 
seeking rightly to introduce will lead, 
as the industrial revolutions in this 
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country and in Great Britain led, to 
social stability and, eventually, to polit- 
ical upheaval. 

Great Britain, and the United States 
in its turn, experienced great political 
and social stress as a result of the in- 
dustrial revolution. We managed, of 
course, to survive and to develop, in the 
process, an effective, broad-based, and 
constitutional political system. But 
conditions are not what they were 100 
or 150 years ago when we were making 
our way out of the darkness into the 
light. 

The extra factor is the Communist 
conspiracy, which is dedicated to the 
objectives of preventing gradual transi- 
tion through political reform. The ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves, before ac- 
cepting uncritically the easy assumption 
that economic development is a cure-all, 
is whether the case history of the United 
States might not have been vastly dif- 
ferent if the Communist conspiracy had 
been active at the time, subverting the 
efforts of the reformers and exacerbat- 
ing social tensions. 

With these considerations in mind 
the amendments and the resolution 
which we are today introducing have 
as their goal the establishment of a 
limited—and we emphasize the word 
limited—program of pilot projects to 
enabie us to demonstrate what may be 
done in the housing field, drawing upon 
the experience of the United States and 
molding it to the individual needs of 
countries in various states of develop- 
ment. 

We propose a limited program be- 
cause the financial resources of the 
United States, while considerable, are 
not equal to the task of meeting the 
overwhelming problem. We _ believe 
that a pilot project approach would 
have the effect of demonstrating to the 
countries of Latin America and to the 
underdeveloped natigns elsewhere in 
in the world—the capacity of free capi- 
tal and free enterprise to solve the prob- 
lems which confront them. It is our 
firm conviction that a program of this 
sort would be irresistibly attractive and 
would, by the nature of things, generate 
widespread emulation. 

We propose that this program be 
limited, initially at least, to Latin 
America because geography and the 
cultural ties of the area to the United 
States make it an ideal laboratory for 
such work. In addition, as I have em- 
phasized in several speeches on this 
floor, social conditions in Latin America 
are rapidly approaching the crisis stage, 
and Latin America. at this moment, 
stands in need of an efiective demon- 
stration of U.S. support. 

In sum, the amendments and the 
resolution would set in motion a multi- 
phase program, drawing upon the facil- 
ities of Development Loan Fund, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, un- 
der the overall direction of the Presi- 
dent or whomever he might choose to 
coordinate the program for him. 

One important objective of this pro- 
gram would be to share with the coun- 
tries of Latin America our experience 
in the savings and loan field. I am 


deeply convinced that the principle of 
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collective savings and low interest rates 
will have incalculable effect—but it 
needs a preliminary boost, which our 
own savings and loan associations and 
the Development Loan Fund are quali- 
fied to give, provided they have the 
authority and the inclination. 

The proposed amendments would en- 
courage U.S. savings and loan associa- 
tions and other private sources to 
invest seed capital, on a controlled 
basis, in comparable, free economic in- 
stitutions in Latin America. 

The amendments are also intended 
to demonstrate to the Development 
Loan Fund and the Export-Import 
Bank the conviction of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that their inclinations should 
be directed into these fields. 

I am also concerned that our agencies 
adopt a policy of guaranteeing, through 
proper channels, investments in the 
housing fields by private American cap- 
ital. The overwhelming need in Latin 
America is for long-term mortgages at 
low interest rates. In Latin America, 
interest rates on mortgages sometimes 
run as high as 24 percent and probably 
average in the neighborhood of 18 per- 
cent. The mortgages may be had for 
no more than 5 or 10 years. Under such 
conditions, how many citizens of the 
United States could afford to own their 
own homes? 

Finally, my amendments are designed 
to give an effective demonstration of 
congressional support for the added self- 
help approach which President Eisen- 
hower, the Senator from Oregon, the 
Senator from Vermont, and myself have 
all recently praised. This program as I 
have already pointed out is now in effect, 
but the moral support of Congress is, I 
think, eminently desirable. 

The deficiency of our policy in Latin 
America, as I have many times said, is 
that it appears to have no design, that 
it is a collection of bits and pieces, for 
which we do not receive proper credit. 
Throughout history, men have recog- 
nized that drama and symbolism are 
necessary to the mobilization of popular 
sentiment. We in the United States 
seem to have discovered a means for dis- 
sipating drama and for ignoring symbol- 
ism. Instead of complaining about in- 
gratitude, we ought to consider in our 
hearts whether another approach might 
not achieve our goal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill, 
amendments, and resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3282) to amend section 5 
of the Home Owners Act of 1933, intro- 
duced by Mr. Smatuers (for himself and 
Mr. Morse), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The amendments, submitted by Mr. 
SmaTHERS (for himself and Mr. Morse); 
to the bill (S. 3058) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed. 

The resolution (S. Res. 295) to ex- 
press the sense of the Senate encourag- 
ing loan and guarantee programs to en- 
courage the start of pilot housing proj- 
ects in Latin America to promote private 
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home ownership, submitted by Mr. 
SmaTHERS (for himself and Mr. Morse), 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas experience in this country has 
shown that widespread home ownership 
contributes significantly to social stability; 

Whereas home ownership on a broad basis 
has been achieved in this country by the 
availability of financing through collective 
savings and the maintenance of low-interest 
rates through Government guarantees; and 

Whereas a strong housing industry in any 
country, drawing on local labor, resources, 
and production, is a powerful instrument of 
economic growth; and 

Whereas the objective of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the United States is and 
should be to contribute to basic economic 
development, to the creation and spread of 
free financial institutions, and to the im- 
provement, through these means, of social 
conditions in the underdeveloped countries 
of the free world; and 

Whereas, in pursuing its objective with re- 
spect to foreign economic development, the 
United States must establish and adhere to 
certain priorities, since its economic re- 
sources are not unlimited, giving its main 
support to projects which have a cumulative 
effect or which can be used to develop expe- 
rience relevant to the needs of more than 
one area; and 

Whereas Latin America is an area of the 
free world in which such high priority proj- 
ects should receive immediate assistance; 
and 

Whereas in providing such assistance this 
country would be carrying out the basic ob- 
jectives of our foreign economic policy in an 
area which has strong geographical, political, 
and cuitural ties to the United States, and 
which has demonstrated an acute need for 
such assistance and for reassurance with re- 
spect to the continued interest and support 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) In the administration of the foreign 
economic policy of the United States there 
should be developed, in cooperating countries 
of Latin America, a series of self-liquidating 
pilot projects in housing; 

(2) The development of such projects 
should be carried out in a coordinated fash- 
ion under existing legislation by the Export- 
Import Bank, the Development Loan Fund, 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and such other Federal agencies as the 
President may designate; 

(3) Assistance with respect to such proj- 
ects should be provided from funds which 
are available to such agencies; 

(4) Such projects should be planned and 
carried out with a view to (A) providing 
experience in countries in various stages of 
economic development, and (B) achieving 4 
solution to the housing needs according to 
the peculiar requirements of the various 
cooperating countries; and 

(5) In developing such projects emphasis 
should be placed upon (A) loans to provide 
capital for the establishment of savings and 
loan-type institutions, (B) guarantees of 
private American capital when invested in 
loans in the furtherance of such projects, 
and (C) technical assistance in the develop- 
ment of housing projects financed through 
such institutions or by loans so guaranteed. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL NOON ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment heretofore entered, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until noon on Nion- 
day. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 53 minutes p.m), the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, March 28, 1950, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 24 (legislative day of 
March 23), 1960: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Edward K. Mills, Jr., of New Jersey, to be 
@ member of the Federal Communications 


Commission for the unexpired term of 7 
years from July 1, 1954, vice John C. Doerfer, 


resigned. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 21, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. William F. Skinner, the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Downingtown, Pa., 
offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, who hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations: we 
come to Thee this day with praise of lip, 
thanksgiving of heart, and humility of 
spirit. 

May we turn to Thee not only when 
there is none other; but in all things 
let us seek first Thy will, searching ever 
for new avenues of implementing love 
and brotherhood and peace and hope. 

Unto our President, our Speaker, and 
the Members of Congress, Thou hast 
entrusted grave and great responsibil- 
ities; sustain us, O Lord, with the knowl- 
edge that Thou art the source of strength 
and energy, sufficient for every need. 
Descend Thou upon us; touch our eyes 
with a vision of Thy majesty and glory; 
touch our minds with Thy timeless 
truth; touch our hearts with under- 
standing and love. 

Grant that we may seize every op- 
portunity of replacing error with truth, 
sorrow with joy, misery with happiness, 
enslavement with freedom, and despair 
with hope. 

Thou hast been our help in ages past, 
and we rest now in the assurance that 
Thou wilt be our hope for years to come. 

This we pray in the name of Christ. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the reading of the engrossed copy 
of the bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce con- 
Stitutional rights, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk will read. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
a of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quorum 
is present. 

Without objection, a call of the House 
will be ordered. 

There was no objection. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 33] 


Anderson, Barry Minshall 

Mont. Blatnik Pelly 
Arends Blitch Powell 
Barden 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 422 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the engrossed copy of the bill H.R. 8601, 
to enforce constitutional rights, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Civil Rights Act of 
1959”. 

TITLE I 
Obstruction of court orders 


Sec. 101. Chapter 73 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amendcd by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 


“§ 1509. Obstruction of certain court orders 


“Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interferes with or willfully endeavors to 
prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere with 
the due exercise of rights or the performance 
of duties under any order, judgment, or 
decree of a court of the United States which 
(1) directs that any person or class of persons 
shall be admitted to any public school, or 
(2) directs that any person or class of persons 
shall not be denied admission to any public 
school because of race or color, or (3) ap- 
proves any plan of any State or local agency 
the effect of which is or will be to permit 
any person or class of persons to be admitted 
to any public school, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
sixty days, or both. 

“No injunctive or other civil relief against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
shall be denied on the ground that such con- 
duct is a crime; provided that any such fine 
or imprisonment imposed for violation of 
such injunction shall be concurrent with 
and not consecutive or supplemental to any 
criminal penalty imposed hereunder. 

“This section shall not apply to an act 
of a student, officer, or employee of a school 
if such act is done pursuant to the direction 
of, or is subject to disciplinary action by, an 
officer of such school.” 

Sec. 102. The analysis of chapter 78 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“1509. Obstruction of certain court orders.’ 

TITLE II 

Flight to avoid prosecution for dumaging or 
destroying any building or other real or 
personal property or to avoid prosecution 
for communicating any threat or false in- 
formation with respect to any attempt to 
commit such an act 

Sec. 201. Chapter 49 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section as follows: 
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“§ 1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for dam- 
aging or destroying any building 
or other real or personal property 
or to avoid prosecution for com- 
municating any threat or false in- 
formation with respect to any at- 
tempt to commit such an act 


“(a) Whoever moves or travels in inter- 
state or foreign commerce with intent either 
(1) to avoid prosecution, or custody, or con- 
finement after conviction, under the laws of 
the place from which he flees, for willfully 
attempting to or damaging or destroying by 
fire or explosive any building, structure, fa- 
cility, vehicle, dwelling house, synagogue, 
church, religious center or educational in- 
stitution, public or private, or (2) to avoid 
giving testimony in any criminal proceeding 
relating to any such offense shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever moves or travels in inter- 
state or foreign commerce with intent either 
(1) to avoid prosecution, or custody, or con- 
finement after conviction, under the laws of 
the place from which he flees, for willfully 
imparting or conveying, or causing to be im- 
parted or conveyed, through the use of the 
mail, telephone, telegraph, or other instru- 
ment of commerce, or any other mode of 
communication, any threat or false informa- 
tion, knowing the same to be false, concern- 
ing an attempt or alleged attempt being 
made or to be made, to perform any act to 
damage or destroy by fire or explosive any 
building, structure, facility, vehicle, dwelling 
house, synagogue, church, religious center or 
educational institution, public or private, or 
(2) to avoid giving testimony in any criminal 
proceeding relating to such an offense, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(c) Violations of this section may be 
prosecuted in the Federal judicial district in 
which the original crime was alleged to have 
been committed or in which the person was 
held in custody or confinement: Provided, 
however, That this section shall not be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, Territory, 
Commonwealth, or possession of the United 
States of any jurisdiction over any offense 
over which they would have jurisdiction in 
the absence of such section.” 

Src. 202. The analysis of chapter 49 of such 
title is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 


“1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for dam- 
aging or destroying any building or 
other real or personal property or 
to avoid prosecution for communi- 
cating any threat or false informa- 
tion with respect to any attempt to 
commit such an act.” 


TITLE III 
Federal election records 


Sec. 301. Every officer of election shall re- 
tain and preserve, for a period of two years 
from the date of any general, special, or pri- 
mary election of which candidates for the 
office of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate, Member 
of the House of Representatives, or Resident 
Commissioner from the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico are voted for, all records and 
papers which come into his possession relat- 
ing to any application, registration, payment 
of poll tax, or other act requisite to voting 
in such election, except that, when required 
by law, such records and papers may be de- 
livered to another officer of election, and 
except that, if a State or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico designates a custodian to 
retain and preserve these records and papers 
at a specified place, then such records and 
papers may be deposited with such custodian, 
and the duty to retain and preserve any 
record or paper so deposited shall devolve 
upon such custodian. Any officer of election 
or custodian who willfully fails to comply 
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with this section shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

Sec. 302. Any person, whether or not an 
officer of election or custodian, who will- 
fully steals, destroys, conceals, mutilates, or 
alters any record or paper required by sec- 
tion 301 to be retained and preserved shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 303. Any record or paper required by 
section 301 to be retained and preserved shall, 
upon demand in writing by the Attorney 
General or his representative directed to the 
person having custody, possession, or control 
of such record or paper, be made available 
for inspection, reproduction, and copying by 
the Attorney General or his representative. 
This demand shall contain a statement of 
the basis and the purpose therefor. 

Sec. 304. Any record or paper demanded 
pursuant to section 303 shall be produced 
for inspection, reproduction, and copying at 
the principal office of the person upon whom 
such demand is made or at an office of the 
United States attorney in the district in 
which such records or papers are located. 

Sec. 305. Unless otherwise ordered by a 
court of the United States, neither the Attor- 
ney General nor any employee of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, nor any other representa- 
tive of the Attorney General, shall disclose 
any record or paper produced pursuant to 
this title, or any reproduction or copy, except 
to Congress and any committee thereof, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and in the presentation 
of any case or proceeding before any court 
or grand jury. 

Sec. 306. The United States district court 
for the district in which a demand is made 
pursuant to section 363, or in which a record 
or paper so demanded is located, shall have 
jurisdiction by appropriate process to com- 
pel the production of such record or paper. 

Sec. 307. As used in this title, the term 
“officer of election” means any person who, 
under color of any Federal, State, Common- 
wealth, or local law, statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, authority, custom, or usage, performs 
or is authorized to perform any function, 
duty, or task in connection with any appli- 
cation, registration, payment of poll tax, or 
other act requisite to voting in any general, 
special, or primary election at which votes 
are cast for candidates for the office of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, presidential elector, 
Member of the Senate, Member of the House 
of Representatives, or Resident Commis- 
sioner from the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

TITLE Iv 
Civil Rights Commission extended for two 
years 

Src. 401. Section 105 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. Supp. V 1975d) (71 
Stat. 635) is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subseciion at the end thereof: 

“(h) Without limiting the generality of 
the foregoing, each member of the Commis- 
sion shall have the power and authority to 
administer oaths or take statements of wit- 
nesses under affirmation.” 

Sec. 402. Section 105(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. Supp. V 1975d(a)) (71 
Stat. 635) is amended by striking out the 
words “in accordance with the civil service 
and classification laws,’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “without regard to the 
provisions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended.” 


TITLE V 


Education of children of members of Armed 
Forces 

Sec. 501. (a) Subsection (a) of section 6 

of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 

874, Eighty-first Congress), as amended, re- 

lating to arrangements for the provision of 
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free public education for children residing 
on Federal property where local educational 
agencies are unable to provide such educa- 
tion, is amended by inserting after the first 
sentence the following new sentence: “Such 
arrangements to provide free public educa- 
tion may also be made for children of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty, if 
the schools in which free public education 
is usually provided for such children are 
made unavailable to them as a result of 
official action by State or local governmental 
authority and it is the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, after he has consulted with the 
appropriate State educational agency, that 
no local educational agency is able to pro- 
vide suitable free public education for such 
children.” 

(b)(1) The first sentence of subsection 
(d) of such section 6 is amended by adding 
before the period at the end thereof: “or, 
in the case of children to whom the second 
sentence of subsection (a) applies, with the 
head of any Federal department or agency 
having jurisdiction over the parents of some 
or all of such children”’. 

(2) The second sentence of such subsec- 
tion (d) is amended by striking out 
“Arrangements” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except where the Commissioner makes 
arrangements pursuant to the second sen- 
tence of subsection (a), arrangements”. 

Sec. 502. (a) Section 10 of the Act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty- 
first Congress), is amended relating to 
arrangements for facilities for the provi- 
sion of free public education for children 
residing on Federal property where local 
educational agencies are unable to provide 
such education, is amended by inserting 
after the first sentence the following new 
sentence: “Such arrangements may also he 
made to provide, on a temporary basis, min- 
imum school facilities for children of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty, if 
the schools in which free public education 
is usually provided for such children are 
made unavailable to them as a result of offi- 
cial action by State or local governmental 
authority and it is the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, after he has consulted with the 
appropriate State educational agency, that 
no local educational agency is able to pro- 
vide suitable free public education for such 
children.” 

(b) Section 10 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 10.”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines that— 

“(1) any school facilities with respect to 
which payments were made under section 7 
of this Act, pursuant to an application ap- 
proved under section 6 after the enactment 
of this subsection, are not being used by a 
local educaiional agency for the provision 
of free public education, and if it is the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, after he has con- 
sulted with the appropriate State educational 
agency, that no local educational agency is 
able to provide such free public education, 
and 

““(2) such facilities are needed in the pro- 
vision of minimum facilities under subsec- 
tion (a). 
he shall notify such agencies of such deter- 
mination and shall thereupon have author- 
ity to secure possession and use such facil- 
ities for the purposes of subsection (a) 
pursuant to an agreement between such 
agencies and the Commissioner which in- 
cludes such terms and conditions as the 
Commissioner may determine to be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section.” 


TITLE VI 


Sec. 601. That section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by 
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section 131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(71 Stat. 637), is amended as follows: 

(a) Add the following as subsection (e) 
and designate the present subsection (e) as 
subsection “(f)”’: 

“In any proceeding instituted pursuant to 
subsection (c) in the event the court finds 
that any person has been deprived on ac- 
count of race or color of any right or privi- 
lege secured by subsection (a), the court 
shall upon request of the Attorney General 
and after each party has been given notice 
and the opportunity to be heard make a 
finding whether such deprivation was or is 
pursuant to a pattern or practice. If the 
court finds such pattern or practice, any 
person of such race or color resident within 
the affected area shall, for one year and 
thereafter until the court subsequently finds 
that such pattern or practice has ceased, be 
entitled, upon his application therefor, to 
an order declaring him qualified to vote, 
upon proof that at any election or elections 
(1) he is qualified under State law to vote, 
and (2) he has since such finding by the 
court been (a) deprived of or denied under 
color of law the opportunity to register to 
vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, or (b) 
found not qualified to vote by any person 
acting under color of law. Such order shall 
be effective as to any election held within 
the longest period for which such applicant 
could have been registered or otherwise 
qualified under State law at which the appli- 
cant’s qualifications would under State law 
entitle him to vote. 

“Notwithstanding any inconsistent pro- 
vision of State law or the action of any 
State officer or court, an applicant so de- 
clared qualified to vote shall be permitted to 
vote in any such election. The Attorney 
General shall cause to be transmitted cer- 
tified copies of such order to the appropriate 
election officers. ‘The refusal by any such 
officer with notice of such order to permit 
any person so deciared qualified to vote to 
vote at an appropriate election shall con- 
stitute contempt of court. 

“An application for an order pursuant to 
this subsection shall be heard within ten 
days, and the execution of any order dis- 
posing of such application shall not be 
stayed if the effect of such stay would be to 
delay the effectiveness of the order beyond 
the date of any election at which the appli- 
cant would otherwise be enabled to vote. 

“The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons who are qualified voters in the judicial 
district, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the court shall 
determine, to receive such applications and 
to take evidence and report to the court 
findings as to whether or not at any election 
or elections (1) any such applicant is qual- 
ified under State law to vote, and (2) he has 


since the finding by the court heretofore 
specified been (a) deprived of or denied 


under color of law the opportunity to regis- 
ter to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, 
or (b) found not qualified to vote by any 
person acting under color of law. In a pro- 
cecding before a voting referee, the applicant 
shell be heard ex parte. His statement under 
oath shall be prima facie evidence as to his 
age, residence, and his prior efforts to regis- 
ter or otherwise qualify to vote. Where 
proof of literacy or an understanding of 
other subjects is required by valid provisions 
of State law, the answer of the applicant, if 
written, shall be inciuded in such report to 
the court; if oral, it shall be taken down 
stenographically and a _ iranscription in- 
cluded in such report to the court. 

“Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shell cause the Attorney General to transmit 
a copy thereof to the State attorney general 
and to each party to such proceeding to- 
gether with an order to show cause within 
ten days, or such shorter time as the court 
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may fix, why an order of the court should 
not be entered in accordance with such re- 
port. Upon the expiration of such period, 
such order shall be entered unless prior to 
that time there has been filed with the 
court and served upon all parties a state- 
ment of exceptions to such report. Excep- 
tions as to matters of fact shall be consid- 
ered only if supported by a duly verified copy 
of a public record or by affidavit of persons 
having personal knowledge of such facts or 
by statements or matters contained in such 
report; those relating to matters of law shall 
be supported by an appropriate memoran- 
dum of law. The issues of fact and law 
raised by such exceptions shall be deter- 
mined by the court or, if the due and speedy 
administration of justice requires, they may 
be referred to the voting referee to deter- 
mine in accordance with procedures pre- 
scribed by the court. A hearing as to an 
issue of fact shall be held only in the event 
that the proof in support of the exception 
disclose the existence of a genuine issue of 
material fact. The applicant's literacy and 
understanding of other subjects shall be de- 
termined solely on the basis of answers in- 
cluded in the report of the voting referee. 
“The court, or at its direction the voting 
referee, shall issue to each applicant so de- 
clared qualified a certificate identifying the 
holder thereof as a person so qualified. 
“Any voting referee appointed by the court 
pursuant to this subsection shail to the 
extent not inconsistent herewith have all 
the powers conferred upon a master by rule 
53(c) of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure. The compensation to be allowed to 
any persons appointed by the court pursuant 
to this subsection shall be fixed by the court 
and shall be payable by the United States. 
“Applications pursuant to this subsection 
shall be determined expeditiously. In the 
case of any application filed twenty or more 
days prior to an election which is unde- 
termined by the time of such election, the 
court shall issue an order authorizing the 
applicant to vote provisionally. In the case 
of an application filed within twenty days 
prior to an election, the court, in its discre- 
tion, may mokKe such an order. In either 
case the order shall make appropriate pro- 
vision for the impounding of the applicant's 
ballot pending determination of the appli- 
cation. The court may take any other ac- 
tion, and may authorize such referee or such 
other person as it may designate to take 
any other action, appropriate or necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this subsection 
and to enforce its decrees. This subsection 
shall in no way be construed as a limitation 
upon the existing powers of the court. 
“When used in the subsection, the word 
‘vote’ includes all action necessary to make 
a vote effective including, but not limited to, 
registration or other action required by 
State law prerequisite to voting, casting a 
ballot, and having such ballot counted and 
included in the appropriate totals of votes 
cast with respect to candidates for public 
Office and propositions for which votes are 
received in an election; the words ‘affected 
area’ shall mean any subdivision of the State 
in which the laws of the State relating to 
voting are or have heen to any extent ad- 
ministered by a person found in the pro- 
ceeding to have violated subsection (a); and 
the words ‘qualified under State law’ shall 
mean qualified according to the laws, cus- 
toms, or usages of the State, and shall not, 
in any event, imply qualifications more 
Stringent than those used by the persons 
found in the proceeding to have violated 
subsection (a) in qualifying persons other 
than those of the race or color against which 
the pattern or practice of discrimination was 
found to exist.” 


(b) Add the following sentence at the 
end of subsection (c): 

“Whenever, in a proceeding instituted 
under this subsection, any Official of a State 
or subdivision thereof is alleged to have 
committed any act or practice constituting 
a deprivation of any right or privilege 
secured by subsection (a), the act or prac- 
tice shall also be deemed that of the State 
and the State may be joined as a party de- 
fendant and, if, prior to the institution of 
such proceeding, such official has resigned or 
has been relieved of his office and no suc- 
cessor has assumed such Office, the proceed- 
ing may be instituted against the State.” 

TITLE VII 
Separability 

Sec. 701. If any provision of this Act is 
held invalid, the remainder of this Act shall 
not be affected thereby. ; 


Mr. McCULLOCH (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the engrossed copy of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask up to what 
point the Clerk had read? 

The SPEAKER. Page 2, line 20. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, further reserving the right to ob- 
ject, would the gentleman from Ohio 
amend his request to permit the read- 
ing of section 302 and then omit the 
balance of the reading? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would suggest the reading continue and 
at the proper time I shall again make 
my request. 

The Clerk continued the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
engrossed copy be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker. 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentieman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. POFF. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 


I offer a 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. The clerk will report the mo- 


tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PoFF moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary with in- 
structions to report the same forthwith 
back to the House with the following 
amendment: On page 1, line 11, and on page 
2, line 1, after the words “Whoever cor- 
ruptly, or by threats or force,’”’ strike out 
the words “or by any threatening letter or 
communication,”. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLMER. DoTI correctly under- 
stand that the motion to recommit con- 
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tains the provision for the so-called 
Whitener amendment to section 1 of the 


bill? 


The SPEAKER. That would hardly 
be a parliamentary inquiry. The Clerk 
has just read the motion. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays on the motion to re- 


commit. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken, and there 


were—yeas 


118, nays 304, 


answered 


“present” 1, not voting 8, as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Alford 

Alger 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 


Bennett, Mich. 


Berry 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boykin 
3rooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Broyhill 
Budve 
Burleson 
Casey 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dorn, S.C. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Durham 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 


Adair 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass, N.H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bentley 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bowles 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Buckley 


[Roll No. 34] 
YEAS—-118 


Fountain 
Frazier 
Gary 
Gathings 
Grant 
Haley 
Hardy 
Harmon 
Harris 
Harrison 
H bert 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ikard 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Kiiday 
Kilgore 
Kitchin 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Loser 
McMillan 
McSween 
Mahon 
Mason 
Matthews 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morrison 
Murray 
Norrell 
Oliver 


NAYS—304 


Burdick 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnehan 
Chiperfield 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 

Cook 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis. Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dooley 


Passman 
Patman 
Pilcher 
Poage 

Poff 

Preston 
Rains 

Ray 

Riley 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rutherford 
Scott 
Selden 

Sikes 

Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Steed 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Trimble 
Tuck 

Utt 

Vinson 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Williams 
Willis 
Winstead 
Wright 
Young 


Dorn, N.Y. 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fino 
Flood 
Flynn 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Forand 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gavin 
George 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagen 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hargis 
Hays 
Healey 
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Hechler 
Henderson 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Il. 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Inouye 
Irwin 
Jarman 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kasem 
Kastenmeicr 
Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 
Kilburn 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kowalski 
Kyl 

Lafore 

Laird 

Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lesinskti 
Levering 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGinley 
McGovern 
McIntire 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Mack, Wash. 


Madden R vers, Alaska Zelenko 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Jackson 
NOT VOTING—8 

Anderson, Barden Kirwan 

Mont. Llitch Minshall 
Arends Chiperfield Powell 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Magnuson 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Meyer 
Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Morris, N. Mex. 


Morris, Okla. 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

O Brien, Il. 
O'Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Tl. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
O.tertag 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Porter 

Price 

Prokop 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Quigicy 
Rabaut 
Randall 
Reece. Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 


On this vote: 


Mr. Barden for, with Mr. Kirwan against. 
Chiperfield 


Mr. 
against. 


Jackson 


for, with 


Until further notice: 


Mr 


“nay” to “yea.”’ 


Mr. CEDERBERG changed his vote 


from “yea” to “‘nay.” 


Mr. JACKSON. 


Illinois 


voted “yea.” 


vote ‘“‘present.” 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the passage of the bill. 


Mr. 
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Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

St. George 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Short 

Siler 
Simpson 
Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taber 
Taylor 
Tcague, Calif. 
Teller 


Thompson, N.J. 
Toomson, Wyo. 


Toll 
Tollefson 
Udall 
Uliman 
Vanik 
Van Pelt 
Vain Zandt 
Wainwright 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Wampier 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weis 
Westland 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Wier 
Wilson 
Withrow 
Woif 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Powell with Mr. Minshall. 
Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Arends. 


Mr. PATMAN changed his vote from 


Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
{Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 
present he would have voted ‘“‘nay.” 
I withdraw my vote and 


If he were 
I 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 311, 


nays 109, 


answered 


“present” 2, not voting 9, as follows: 


Adair 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
3arry 
Bass, N.H. 
Butes 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bentley 
Perry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
3osch 
Bow 
Bowles 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Cheif 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cook 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dizgs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, N.Y 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 


[Roll No. 35] 

YEAS—311 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fino 
Flood 
Fivnn 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Forand 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallacher 
Garmatz 
Gavin 
George 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gubser 
Haven 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hargis 
Hays 
Healey 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Hovan 
Holifield 

Iolland 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Inouye 
Irwin 
Jarman 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Judd 

Karsten 
Farth 

Kasem 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 

<cee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keoch 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kowalski 
Kyl 

Lafore 
Laird 

Lane 
Lancen 
l.anktford 
Latta 
Lesinski 
Levering 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGinley 
McGovern 
McIntire 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 


Mack, Ill. 
Mack, Wash. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
May 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Meyer 
Michel 
Milier, Clem 
Miller 
George, P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Norblad 
O'Brien, Il. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Tl. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Porter 
Price 
Prokop 
Puctnski 
Quie 
Quigley 
Rabaut 
Pandall 
Roy 
Reece, Tenn 
Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Rivers, Alaska 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rovers, Muss. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
St. Georve 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Short 
Stler 
Simpson 
Sisk 
Siack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stratton 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teller 
Thompson, N.J 


Thomson, Wyo. 


Thornberry 
Toll 
Tcliefson 
Udall 
Uilman 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Alford 

Alger 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burleson 
Casey 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cranier 
Davis, Ga 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dorn, S.C. 
Dowdv 
Downing 
Durham 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Fisher 
Fiynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 


Vanik 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Wainwright 
Wallhauser 
Walte: 
Wampler 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weis 
Westland 
Wharton 


NAYS—109 
Frazier 
Gary 
Gathings 
Grant 
Haley 
Hardy 
Harmon 
Harris 
Harrison 
H bert 
Hemphill 
Herlong 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Huddleston 
Ikard 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Kitchin 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Loser 
MeMillan 
McSween 
Mahon 
Mason 
Matthews 
Me.der 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morris, Okla. 
Morrison 
Murray 
Norrell 
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Widnall 
Wier 
Wilson 
Withrow 
Wolt 
Wright 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Passman 
Patinan 
Pilcher 
Poage 

Poff 

Preston 
Rains 

Riley 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rutherford 
Scott 
Selden 
Sikes 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Miss, 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Taber 
Teague, Tex, 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Trimble 
Tuck 

Utt 

Vinson 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Williams 
Willis 
Winstead 
Young 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—2 


Jackson 


Anderson, 
Mont. 

Arends 

Barden 


Kilburn 


Blitch 
Chiperfield 
Griffiths 
Kirwan 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Arends for, with Mz 
Chiperfield for, 


Mr. 


against. 


with 


NOT VOTING—9 


Minshall 
Powell 


the following 


*, Kilburn against. 


Mr. Jackson | 


Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Barden against. 
Mrs. Griffiths for, with Mrs. Blitch against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Minshall. 


Mr. JACKSON. 


Mr. Speaker, I have 


a live pair with the gentleman from Il- 


linois |[Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 


Had he been 


present he would have voted ‘yea.’ I 
I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my vote and answer ‘‘pres- 


voted ‘‘nay. 


ent.” 


The SPEAKER. 


it is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 
Mr. KILBURN. 


vote I voted 


. 


“nay.” 


Without objection, 


Mr. Speaker, on this 
I have a live pair 


with the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 


ARENDS|. 


have voted “yea.” 


and vote “present.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
fr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join today in voting for the 
passage of H.R. 8601, the so-called civil 


Had he been present he would 
I withdraw my vote 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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rights bill. In my judgment passage 
of this legislation today represents a 
historic legislative milestone of which 
all Members of this House can he 
proud. Because of the parliamentary 
situation that exists, it is entirely likely 
that the bill we are passing here today 
will go onto the statute books in vir- 
tually this same form. 

Basically this bill does only one thing, 
Mr. Speaker, and that is to guarantee 
the right to vote to all citizens of our 
country regardless of their race, creed, 
or color. For the first time Congress is 
about to put upon the books legislation 
to give real meaning to the 15th amend- 
ment to our Constitution. As the dis- 
tinguished Attorney General of the 
United States said the other day, either 
we must take steps now to enforce this 
amendment and make it a reality or else 
we should repeal it. Certainly no one, 
I am sure, would suggest that we ought 
to repeal this basic and important free- 
dom guaranteed by our Constitution. 
So we must see that it is made meaning- 
ful, and that is precisely what this 
legislation will do. And after all the 
shouting is over, I am sure that no 
Member would really want to stand up 
in this body and say that he wanis to 
oppose legislation that would give people 
the right to vote regardless of their race, 
creed, or color. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation that we 
are passing today is, in my judgment, 
moderate legislation. It represents the 
very least which we in America can and 
should do and still hold up our heads in 
today’s world as the great exponent of 
human personal freedom. Personally, I 
would have preferred to see legislation 
which went farther in guaranteeing the 
rights of American citizens in other 
fields than this bill gocs. But at least 
the right to vote is basic in our system, 
and in insuring the right to vote we are, 
in a very real sense, also laying the 
groundwork for further advances in 
other directions toward an America in 
which all citizens will have equal oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the blessings of happi- 
ness and freedom. 

Mr. Speaker. we have heard a good 
deal in the many days in which the 
House has been debating this legislation 
about some of the dire effects that might 
occur if this legislation were adopted. 
Frankly, I do not believe anyone seri- 
ously thinks that anv of these gruesome 
Predictions are likely to develop. In 
fact, it is my hope that this lecislation 
Will accomplish its basic purpose pri- 
marily as a preventive rather than a 
cure. For with this legislation on the 
books I am sure we will have created an 
incentive on the part of local officials to 
make sure that there does not develop 
the kind of pattern of discrimination 
that would require invoking the meas- 
ures provided by this law. Any official 
who might disapprove of the machinery 
we are setting up here can always fore- 
stall its application to his community 
Simply by seeing to it that men and 
women are not discriminated against be- 
cause of their race, creed, or color when 
it comes to voting. 
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May I say, finally, Mr. Speaker, that 
I want to commend all my colleagues, 
and especially those from the southern 
area of our country who have been so 
vigorously opposed to this legislation, for 
the fine, statesmanlike way in which 
they have conducted themselves during 
this debate. I also want to express my 
great admiration for the splendid job 
that has been done here by my colleague, 
the distinguished dean of the New York 
delegation, the gentleman from New 
York |[Mr. CELLER], in steering this leg- 
islation through to completion, as well 
as for the outstanding job, during these 
many long and tiring hours, done by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCu.Liocy#]. 
The legislation we have here today is 
truly a bipartisan bill and all of us, I 
believe, can take pride in having been 
a part of this bit of history in the making 
today. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr, Speaker, I voted 
against the motion to recommit of the 
gentleman from Virginia | Mr. Porr] and 
I voted against the bill, H.R. 8601. 

If the motion to recommit had been 
a straight motion to send the bill back 
to the Judiciary Committee for further 
study, I would have supported it. This 
technical measure relating to rules of 
Federal judicial procedure deserves the 
intensive study of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the best legal talent the com- 
mittee can assemble. Laws passed to 
enforce the 15th amendment, particu- 
larly the Civil Rights Act of 1957, must 
be made stronger and more effective. But 
this must not be accomplished at the 
expense of violating basic provisions of 
the U.S. Constitution. The Judiciary 
Committee could rereport the _ bill 
promptly so that it could be passed in 
this session of Congress. 

The motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia | Mr. Porr], however, was mere- 
ly an amendment to title 1 of H.R. 8601 
to strike a phrase which has appeared 
in Federal criminal statutes for the last 
60 years. I could not support it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always stood for 
equal treatment under the law and op- 
posed discrimination. I voted for the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, the first major 
legislation in 85 years to enforce the 15th 
amendment. Last year, as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
and its Antitrust Subcommittee, I sup- 
ported the administration’s civil rights 
bill and after weeks of painstaking and 
meticulous consideration by the Judici- 
ary Committee, I voted to report out 
H.R. 8601 and intended to stand with 
the committee in opposing weakening 
amendments and to vote for the bill on 
final passage. 

I did oppose such amendments during 
consideration in committee on the 5- 
minute rule, including the Whitener 
amendment which was identical with 
the amendment contained in the motion 
to recommit. I also opposed the Budge 
and Johansen amendments which sought 
to limit the voting rights of Negroes to 
elections where candidates for Federal 
offices were on the ballot. 

As a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee I felt it was my responsibility to the 
House and to the country to study and 
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analyze as completely as I could the vot- 
ing referee proposal advanced for the 
first time by the Justice Department 
January 26, 1960, less than 2 months - 
ago. My study of that proposal during 
our abbreviated hearings—only two wit- 
nesses—and my discussion with col- 
leagues on the Judiciary Committee, with 
staff lawyers and other lawyers and my 
own legal research, convinced me that 
the voting referee proposal was clearly 
unconstitutional, that it was a rash and 
revolutionary revision of the rules of Fed- 
eral civil judicial procedure, that it 
sought to pervert the Federal judicial 
system by thrusting upon it ministerial, 
nonjudicial functions, that it violated the 
rules of fairplay guaranteed to litigants 
by the due process clause of the Consti- 
tution and that it invaded the powers 
vested by the U.S. Constitution in the 
people of the several States. This pro- 
posal threatened the equilibrium of the 
delicate system of checks and balances 
whereby our unique American Federal 
system has made possible the maximum 
liberty and individual self-determination 
known to any system of government in 
the history of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I was not content merely 
to oppose this unconstitutional proposal 
advanced by the Attorney General. I 
sought in a constructive manner first to 
work out an alternative to strengthen 
and improve the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
in the light of the 212 years’ experience 
in its enforcement aud the litigation 
brought under it without violating the 
U.S. Constitution in the fashion I have 
described above. The majority of the 
House rejected that alternative. 

I then offered individual amendments 
and supported those offered by others 
to remove many of the objectionable un- 
constitutional features of the voting 
referee proposal. ‘Those efforts, like- 
wise, failed to accomplish the main goal 
but did achieve the more limited objec- 
tive of reshaping the voting referee pro- 
posal so that its final version was far 
less objectionable than its first. In that 
limited accomplishment I take some 
pride since I am sure that if my voice 
and the voices of others had not been 
raised in protest against the original, 
hastily drafted voting referee proposal, 
it would not have been perfected even 
to the point that it was. 

Aside from the propaganda benefit it 
is an idle act for Congress to pass a law 
which cannot be upheld. I can think of 
nothing more harmful to the long-range 
objective of equal suffrage for all citizens 
than to adopt in an emotionally charged 
atmosphere a measure so harsh and so 
violative of basic constitutional provi- 
sions that it would be held a nullity. 

Mr. Speaker, I did my best to shape 
H.R. 8601 and the belatedly added vot- 
ing referee proposal into a law which 
would mean real, solid progress in the 
field of civil rights. I wanted to vote for 
it. But when te House grafted onto it 
a voting referee proposal which, in my 
judgment, contains serious, unconstitu- 
tional, and unwise provisions, I could 
not. Under my oath to support and de- 
fend the Constitution without any men- 
tal reservation or purpose of evasion, I 
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had no choice but to vote against the 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, for convenience I in- 
clude at this point CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp references to the amendments I 
offered and the remarks I made during 
the debate on H.R. 8601. 

March 10, 1960, remarks on my bill, 
H.R. 11042, an alternative voting referee 
proposal, pages 5196 and 5221-5222. 

March 14, 1960, my amendment to 
McCulloch substitute containing sub- 
stance of H.R. 11042, page 5489. 

March 15, 1960, remarks on my 
amendment to McCulloch substitute and 
remarks on Kastenmeier amendment, 
pages 5635-5641, 5655. 

March 16, 1960, remarks on O’Hara 
amendment, pages 5755, 5762, 5779. 

March 18, 1960, remarks on my 
amendment to make ex parte referee 
proceedings discretionary with the judge 
rather than mandatory, pages 6010-6011, 
6014, 6016; remarks on Budge amend- 
ment, pages 6019-6020, 6024. 

March 21, 1960, remarks on Johansen 
amendment, pages 6161-6162. 

March 22, 1960, remarks on my 
amendment re alternate referee pro- 
posal, pages 6285-6286: remarks on my 
amendment re permissive ex parte pro- 
cecdings, pages 6288-6295. 





REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
Friday, March 25, 1960, to file reports on 
general government matters appropria- 
tion bill for 1961, and the appropriation 
for health, education, and welfare. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the bills. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute for the purpose of inquiring of the 
majority leader as to the program fcr the 
balance of the week and for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. For the balance 
of this week there are several resolutions 
from the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration which will be acted upon right 
away. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I inquire of the 
gentleman, I understood there were 
three to be called up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I_ understand 
there are several more, but I understood 
they were cleared with the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. I had better discuss 
that with the gentleman later. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iannounced that 
there would be three resolutions called 


up today. I suggest that they wait until 
Tuesday next to call up any other resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think that would be 
preferable. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ido not like mat- 
ters to be brought up unless the House 
has had notice that they are coming up. 

Continuing with the program for next 
week: 

Monday will be District Day, and there 
are seven bills on the District Calendar: 

H.R. 10964, to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1934, as amended. 

H.R. 10761, indigents, representation 
in courts. 

H.R. 10000, refunds, inheritance taxes. 

S. 1159, Alley Dwelling Authority, ac- 
quisition of property. 

H.R. 10183, amend Fire and Casualty 
Act. 

H.R. 10683, automobile sales, finance 
charges. 

H.R. 10684. Adjusted premiums, Life 
Insurance Act. 

General Government matters appro- 
priation bill for 1961. 

House Concurrent Resolution 582, dis- 
posal of rubber from stockpile. 

S. 1795, Armed Forces promotion and 
retirement of certain officers. 

If any of these other bills are not dis- 
posed of on Monday they will follow the 
appropriation bill for Tuesday. 

Tuesday there will be the Labor, 
Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
ments appropriation bill for 1961. There 
are also several privileged matters to be 
brought up on Tuesday, out of the House 
Administration Committee. 

I make the usual reservation that any 
further program will be announced later, 
and that conference reports may be 
called up at any time. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Ivield. 

Mr. BURLESON. DoI understand the 
majority leader to suggest that the reso- 
lutions for printing which he read be 
carried over until next week? There is 
also an election contest that it is in- 
tended to be called un today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have given no 
indication of that to the House yet, but 
I understand that in the contested elec- 
tion case there is a unanimous report. 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I doubt if anyone 
would object to that. 

Mr. BURLESON. I certainly think 
they would not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then there are 
three resolutions to come up today from 
the Accounts Subcommittee, one to pro- 
vide an additional $15,000 for the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs; a 
second one to provide an additional 
$168,000 for the Committee on Education 
and Labor; and one to provide $400,000 
for the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it the gentleman's 
purpose to adjourn over the weekend? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 





March 24 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





CALENDAR WELNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday next week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Masachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





PERMISSION TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BarpEN], I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Education and 
Labor have until midnight March 25 to 
file a report on the bill H.R. 10128, and 
that minority views may be included 
therewith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia may 
have until midnight Friday to file cer- 
tain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S DIS- 
TRIBUTION GUIDE SYSTEM 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter under date of March 21, 
1960, from the Postmaster General. This 
letter provides an explanation of the 
Post Office Department’s distribution 
guide system. I believe a copy of the 
letter has been received by every Mem- 
ber of Congvess, or will be received, and 
I strongly recommend that each Member 
read it carefully and thoughtfully. 

I am proud of those improvements in 
manazement and efficiency which have 
been brought about over the years by 
the continuing cooperation between the 
Postmaster General and our House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Department, 
which it is my privilege to chair. The 
dedication of the Postmaster General 
and his staff are well known to all of us. 
Indeed, the high quality of the great ma- 
jority of employees in the postal service 
is an established tradition over many, 
many years under many administrations. 
I know the Postmaster General is right 
in stating as he does in his letter of 
March 21, that “we are confident that 
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the overwhelming majority of post-office 
employees want to perform a fair day’s 
work for a day’s pay.” 

The distribution guide system deserves 
a fair trial and I am confident it will 
receive a fair trial from employees of the 
postal service. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is strongly on record in the hear- 
ings conducted by our subcommittee 
and again in the Postmaster General’s 
letter of March 21, that the distribution 
guide system is eminently fair, that it is 
pased on minimum standards, and that 
it has demonstrated very substantial 
savings in actual practice. Testimony 
received during the hearings disclosed 
that savings annually in one office would 
amount to $1 million, and we are told 
that the system will be installed in the 
292 largest post offices. 

The reductions recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee and sustained 
by the House appear modest indeed when 
viewed in this perspective. We might 
have cut much more, in expectation of 
many duplications of the million-dollar 
saving reported from just one post of- 
fice, but we have recognized from the 
very beginning that the full benefits of 
such a change could not be realized im- 
mediately. We have chosen a moderate 
course which permits the Post Office 
Department the necessary latitude and 
freedom to operate effectively and to 
proceed in an orderly manner with the 
installation of the distribution guide sys- 
tem and other aspects of the program to 
modernize the postal system. ‘These 
things can be accomplished only in an 
atmosphere of fairness and willingness to 
bring about improvements, so I support 
the Postmaster General in his plea for 
objectivity in regard to the distribution 
guide system. 

The letter follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1960. 

Hon. J. VAUGHAN Gary, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN Gary: Because many 
Members of Congress are receiving letters 
from representatives of post office clerks or- 
ganizations in the larger post offices pro- 
testing the Department’s distribution guides 
system, I believe it will be helpful both to 
you and to the Department to give you a 
complete explanation of what is involved in 
that program. 

The distribution guides are minimum 
rates of performance in terms of number of 
pieces of mail processed per minute and per 
hour provided for the information and guid- 
ance of individual employees. The rates are 
applicable only to the time during which 
the employee is actually engaged in process- 
ing the mail. 

The guides were first published in the 
Postal Bulletin of November 20, 1958. A 
copy of the Postal Bulletin notice is at- 
tached. The notice shows the rates of per- 
formance and clearly sets forth the Depart- 
ment’s reasons for publishing these guides. 

Apparently, because no system was pro- 
vided whereby employees could be informed 
of their production, publication of the per- 
formance guides had little or no effect in 
most post offices throughout the country. 
However, at Brooklyn, N.Y., after several 
weeks of intensive study and conferences 
with officers of employees’ local organiza- 
tions, the postmaster instituted a system 
of recording individual employee perform- 
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ance and notifying each employee every day 
of the production rate attained by him on 
the preceding day. This system, which was 
placed in operation early in March 1959, im- 
mediately resulted in a phenomenal in- 
crease in production in the Brooklyn post 
office. Within a very short time practically 
all of the 1,600 employees involved were per- 
forming at or above the guides rates on a 
sustained basis. Before the end of the year 
it was apparent that increased productivity 
in Brooklyn was resulting in a major reduc- 
tion in operating costs. 

It was in the light of this experience that 
the Department decided to implement the 
distribution guides system in the 292 largest 
post offices along the general lines developed 
at Brooklyn. Implementation began early 
in January 1960. The system is now in 
operation in 103 post offices and will be im- 
plemented in the remaining 1389 post offices 
having annual receipts of approximately $1 
million or more well before the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

The guides rates are based upon actual 
performance in 43 of our largest post offices 
over a period of 1 year as reported under the 
work performance standards system which 
has been in effect since 1953. The guides do 
not purport to represent optimum perform- 
ance but rather the minimum amount of 
work an employee should accomplish during 
the time he is actually engaged in perform- 
ing the respective mail handling functions. 

The guides system recognizes that em- 
ployees do not spend full time on these 
particular mail handling operations. Among 
other duties, a certain amount of time is 
necded by the employee to obtain the mail 
for distribution and to dispose of the mail 
which he has distributed. It is also neces- 
sary that the employee absent himself from 
his post of duty from time to time for per- 
sonal reasons. The employee is not expected 
to itemize the reasons for lapses in actual 
distribution but he is required to record 
the period of such lapses under the general 
heading of “Non Distribution Time.” 

We in the Department have been well 
aware from the beginning that if the guides 
program was to have a beneficial effect the 
rates of performance had to be entirely fair 
and reasonable. Before the guides were 
published, they were reviewed by a number 
of people who had long years of mail han- 
dling experience, including national officers 
of employee organizations. None of those 
who reviewed the guides expressed any opin- 
ion other than that they were eminently fair 
and reasonable, and some expressed the 
opinion that they were too low. 

The employees’ representatives generally 
have not protested that the rates as pub- 
lished are too high. Rather, they have con- 
tended that as soon as substantial numbers 
of employees begin to exceed these rates 
they undoubtedly will be raised by the De- 
partment. I assure you that we have no 
such plans. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
there is any real need for the distribution 
guides program in the postal service. As 
you may know, our estimated expenditure 
for clerk hire during the current fiscal year 
exceeds $1.3 billion. This represents more 
than one-third of our total Post Office De- 
partment budget. The major portion of 
this clerk hire is devoted to mail handling 
operations covered by the distribution guides 
system. Prior to the institution of this sys- 
tem, none of these employees had been told 
what rate of individual performance they 
were expected to achieve. While some peo- 
ple object to any performance indicators, we 
believe the great majority of our employees 
like to know what is expected of them and 
are proud of their performance records. 
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We are confident that the overwhelming 
majority of post office employees want to 
perform a fair day’s work for a day’s pay. 
The distribution guides system merely de- 
fines in easily understood terms what the 
Department considers to be acceptable per- 
formance. Over the years, many thousands 
of our employees have consistently exceeded 
the guides rates in their daily performance. 
Despite the reasonableness of the rates, 
however, in every post office where the sys- 
tem has been installed, a material increase 
in production has immediately been ap- 
parent. 

Also, the very nature of the postal service 
requires that employees work constantly 
against time. If we are to provide adequate 
mail service, every employee engaged in proc- 
essing the mail needs to have a sense of 
urgency about the performance of his job. 
The time available for processing outgoing 
mail is always very limited if we are to con- 
nect dispatches of value and the same is true 
with respect to incoming fails being proc- 
essed in time to connect with carrier delivery 
schedules. Reports from the field show 
conclusively that under the distribution 
guides system the mail service is being mate- 
rially improved. 

Every effort has been made at all levels of 
management of the postal service to allay 
any apprehensions which the employees 
might feel relative to the installation of the 
distribution guides system. 

Conferences were held in the Department 
with national officers of the employees or- 
ganizations before original publication of 
the distribution guides. Similar conferences 
were held in advance of implementing the 
distribution guides system. In every post 
office where the system is installed, extensive 
preinstallation conferences are held by re- 
gional and departmental officials with the 
postmaster, supervisors, and employees. 

Most careful consideration has been given 
to every employee complaint against the dis- 
tribution guides system which has reached 
the Department. 

Following are statements of complaints 
most frequently voiced, followed by the De- 
partment’s comment with respect to each: 

1. The distribution guides system is a 
sveedup system which is injurious to the 
physical and mental health of the employees. 

We expect accelerated performance only to 
the extent necessary to produce a reasonable 
minimum amount of work. Performance 
rates reflected in the guides are being and, 
over the years, have been met and exceeded 
by thcusands of employees without harmful 
effects. 

2. The system is especially burdensome on 
the aged and physically handicapped em- 
ployees, including disabled veterans. 

We are confident that the performance 
rates prescribed by the guides are readily 
attainable by all employees. However, post- 
masters and supervisors are instructed to see 
to it that under no circumstances are they 
to permit the system to operate to the detri- 
ment of any employee who performs his 
duties in a conscientious manner. 

3. Although the existing guides are rea- 
sonable, the Department is sure to increase 
the requirements to the point where they 
will become intolerable. 

There is no intention of increasing per- 
formance rates currently required by the 
guides. For years letter carriers, rural car- 
riers, and custodial employees have operated 
under definite individual performance cri- 
teria. These criteria have not been raised 
even though they are universally met. There 
is absolutely no basis for the contention of 
the clerks in this regard. 

4. The distribution guides system was de- 
signed to provide the Department with a 
basis for taking punitive action against its 
employees. 
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Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The contention is ridiculous and is at come 
plete variance with the record of this De- 
partment’s treatment of its employees. No 
disciplinary action has been taken and not 
a single specific employee grievance has 
arisen as a result of this program. On the 
other hand, the Department never has and 
will not in the future countenance improper 
conduct or deliberate malingering on the part 
of any employee. 

5. The system of determining the number 
of pieces processed by an individual through 
linear measurement is unfair because the 
number of pieces in a linear foot of mail 
varies according to mix. 

Standard rates of conversion of linear 
measurements of mail to pieces have been 
arrived at after exhaustive tests. The varia- 
tion in number of pieces in the regular mix 
of mail is inconsequential. Whenever there 
are unusual mailings involved such as Treas- 
ury checks, utility bills, postcards, and the 
like, provision is made in the guides system 
for special conversion rates to be applied. 

6. The strain on the individual caused by 
having to meet the guides will cause good 
employees to leave the service, thus resulting 
in costly turnover. 

There has been no evidence whatever that 
employees have suffered any ill effects from 
this program. At Brooklyn, N.Y., where the 
system has been operating longest, the rate 
of employee turnover has averaged lower un- 
der the guides program than during a com- 
parable period prior to its installation. 

7. The system is costly in terms of the man- 
power required to keep performance records. 

Actually, the manpower required to main- 
tain records of performance under the guides 
program is much less than is required for 
other work performance systems. We are 
now developing an integrated system of mail 
volume and manpower reporting based on 
the distribution guides system which will 
result in a net reduction in the number of 
people who were engaged in such record- 
keeping before the guides system was in- 
stalled. 

I trust that this letter will serve to provide 
you with a full explanation of the Depart- 
ment’s distribution guides prozram. I shall 
be very glad to see that you are supplied 
with any additional information which you 
may desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 





{First- and second-class post offices, AMF’s 
and terminals] 


GUIDES FOR EMPLOYEES PERFORMING BASIC 
MaiL HANDLING DUTIES 


The chart below lists certain distribution 
rates to be used by clerks as guides in eval- 
uating their own production and by post- 
masters and supervisors in evaluating the 
production effectiveness of individual em- 
ployees engaged in these basic mail handling 
operations. It was prepared in response to 
numerous requests from the field service for 
a distribution rate guide. 

These guides are not to be considered as 
substitutes for the work performance stand- 
ards system which has been installed to 
evaluate the overall effectiveness of groups of 
employees performing work in units or work 
centers. In installations having the revised 
WPS system those distribution rates shall be 
posted for the information and guidance of 
the supervisors and employees concerned. 

While it is realized that there are variables 
in similar operations which affect the rates 
of production from office to office, the guides 
listed below are productivity rates which are 
being equaled or exceeded regularly by 
thousands of employees. These guides do 


not represent ideal productivity rates but 
the minimum an average employee should 
produce without difficulty. 
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Any clerk who finds that he is not main- 
taining a satisfactory production rate should 
carefully examine his methods and proce- 
dures and make whatever adjustments are 
necessary to increase his productivity to an 
acceptable level. 

If after reasonable guidance and counsel- 
ing an employee demonstrates inability to 
process his work at a satisfactory rate, the 
postmaster or terminal manager should give 
consideration to reassigning the employee to 
duties which he can perform in an acceptable 
manner. In reviewing the output of an 
employee, supervisors must consider not only 
the rate of production but also the constancy 
and accuracy of the employee’s work. It is 
important that this be done over a sufficient 
period so that variations in mail mix. etc., 
will not lead to unfair conclusions. 

(See pt. 715 of Postal Manual.) 


Number of pieces 
of miail 
Mail-handling operations eek A el a 
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{ minute | hour 
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ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COM- 


MITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I send to 
the Clerk’s desk a privileged resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
484) as follows: 

Resolved, That CHARLES A. VANIK, of Ohio, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member of the 


standing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the District of Columbia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 





PROMOTION AND INVOLUNTARY RE- 
TIREMENT OF OFFICERS OF THE 
REGULAR COMPONENTS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. 
THORNBERRY), from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 485, Rept. No. 1417), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1795) to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to revise certain provisions relating to the 
promotion and involuntary retirement of 
Officers of the regular components of the 
Armed Forces. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
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on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. [It 
shall be in order to consider the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Armed Services now in the bill, and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the 5-minute rule 
as an original bill. At the conclusion of such 
consideration the committee shall rise ang 
report the bill to the House with such ameng- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
Committee substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo.- 
tion to recommit, with or without instruc. 
tions. 





STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATE.- 
RIALS STOCKPILING ACT 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. Dr- 
LANEY), from the Committee on Rules, 
reported the following resolution (H, 
Res. 486, Rept. No. 1418), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 582) providing 
under section 3(e) of the Strategic and Crit- 
ical Materials Stockpiling Act, the express 
approval ot the Congress for the disposal 
from the national stockpile of approximately 
four hundred and seventy thousand long 
tons of natural rubber. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the resolu- 
tion, and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the resolution 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the resolution to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the resolution and amends 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 





EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS BY CON- 
TRACTORS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE AND THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. Map- 
DEN), from the Committee on Rules, re- 
ported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 487, Rept. No. 1419), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R 
10959) relating to the employment of retired 
commissioned officers by contractors of the 
Department of Defense and the Armed Forces 
and for other purposes. After general debate. 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed three hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the couclusion of the consideration 
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of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
ghall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
yening motion except one motion to re- 


commit. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHESA- 
PEAKE AND OHIO CANAL NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 488, Rept. No. 1420), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committce 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 2331) to establish the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal National Historical Park and to 
provide for the administration and main- 
tenance of a parkway, in the State of Muary- 
land, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to excecd two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committce on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previcus question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final pussage without intervening 
motion except one mction to recommit. 





SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Sncak- 
er, the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion, with headquarters in my hometown 
of Elberton, Ga., celebrated its 10th an- 
niversary on March 21. 

The agency has marketed 22 billion 
kilowatt-hours and received total reve- 
nues of $102,869,000 during the past 10 
years as shown by a statement of Sccre- 
tary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. 

Southeastern Power Administration 
Sells electric power generated at 11 Corps 
of Engineer projects to 134 utility cus- 
tomers, most of whom are rural electric 
cooperatives and cities which by law are 
given preference in the sale of Federal 
power, 

The 11 operating projects have an in- 
Stalled capacity of 144 million kilowaits. 
In addition, the Corps of Engincers is 
Currently constructing three multipur- 
Pose water projects whose aggregate ca- 
pacity will be 590,000 kilowatts. 

The agency does not own any trans- 
mission lines but contracts for transmis- 
sion of federally produced power with 
Owners of existing transmission lines. 

The operating projects, and those un- 
der construction by the Corps of Engi- 
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neers, are located in Virginia, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. 





PROTECTING THE AMERICAN FAM- 
ILY FARM AND FARMWORKER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of H.R. 11211, a bill designed to 
protect the American farmworker and 
the family farmer against unfair compe- 
tition from imported Mexican labor, I 
offered testimony this morning before 
the House Subcommittee on Agriculture 
which has jurisdiction over this legisla- 
tion. Under unanimous consent I in- 
cluce the text of my testimony at this 
point in the Rrecorp: 

PROTECTING THE AMERICAN FAMILY FARM AND 
FARMWORKER 
(Statement of Congressman GerorGe Mc- 

Govern (South Dakota) before the Sub- 

committee on Ejuinment, Supplies, and 

Manpower; Committee on Agriculture, 

March 24, 1960) 

On March 17, 1960, I introduced H.R. 11211 
to amend titie V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949—more commonly known as Public Law 
73. This siatute governs the recruitment of 
temporary farmworkers from Mexico for em- 
plovment in the United States. 

As passed by Congress in 1951, Public Law 
78 wos designed to provide temporary workers 
for agricultural activities deemed necessary 
for the national welfare while protecting the 
intcrests of Amcrican farmworkcrs. In my 
estimation, however, it has now been trans- 
formed into a means of special advantage for 
ascmall number of large farm operators con- 
centrated in a few States. It is my convic- 
tion that it works strongly to the disadvan- 
tere of the great bulk cf family farmers in 
those States and in other regions of the Na- 
tion whose products compcte on the national 
market with those grown on farms using 
Mexican labor. The law also works to the 
disadvantage of more thin 214 million Amer- 
icen farm laborers whose earnings and con- 
ditions of employment are denressed because 
of the ready availability of low-cost labor 
from across the border. 

The bill which I have introduced will have 
as its purpose the elimination of these in- 
justices by providing safeguards against the 
undercutting of wage and employment 
standards by Mexican labor and by sched- 
uling the phasing out of the entire foreign 
worker program. 

During the years that Public Law 78 has 
been on the books, the total income of farm 
overators in the United States has been de- 
clining steadily. Net farm income has fallen 
from $16.6 billion in 1951 to $11.8 billion in 
1959 according to the President's Council of 

conomic Advisers. During the same time, 
however, total output has set new records. 
Farmers have tried to adjust to this situation 
in various ways. 

Small part-time farm operators have in- 
creasingly turned to nonagricultural em- 
ployment to supplement earnings from 
farming. But the economic position of some 
2.7 million family-sized commercial farms 
has become increasingly more difficult. 
These farms rely mainly on their own 
family labor. 

The income of farmers stems from two 
sources: return for capital and return for 
the farmer’s own labor. On medium and 
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small farms, with limited capital, the sec- 
ond form of income is more important than 
the first. If large-scale farmers in one sec- 
tion of the country can flood the market 
with goods produced with low-cost labor, 
the price structure for all farmers is forced 
downward. Thus the return of the medium 
and small farmer for his labor—for the pro- 
ducts grown with his labor—is related to 
wages paid on large farms. If, for example, 
farmers in one very large fertile border area 
can produce vegetables at wages of 50 cents 
an hour, or even less, as they apparently 
have done by use of Mexican labor, it creates 
a difficult if not impossible competitive 
situation for farmers in other areas produc- 
ing similar vegetables with family labor. 

Take the case of tomatoes for processing. 
One State produces around 60 percent of 
the total national production. Foreign 
workers at peak comprise 85 percent of the 
tomato harvest force in this State. Now 
does the production made possible by these 
braceros have any effect on family farms? 
On the prices such farm would receive for 
growing tomatoes? Perhaps the answer is 
seeif-evident. In any event, 1859 tomato 
production in the bracero-dependent States 
was more than 40 percent above the 1949- 
55 average, while production of tomatoes 
has been declining in other major tomato- 
growing States. 

Recently farmers in California have exe 

anded production of strawberries with 
bracero labor. These farmers enjoy a com- 
petitive advantage over farmers in a number 
of other States who produce commercial 
strawberries with American farm labor and 
with their own families. Who will deny 
that the large added production made pos- 
sible by the Mexican program has had an 
effect on strawberry prices that is detri- 
mental to the U.S. farm families growing 
commercial strawberries? 

Each bracero who works as a ranchhand 
at wages and living conditions unacceptable 
to most Americans, is in direct competition 
with—and lowers the prices received. by— 
the ranchers in my own State and other 
parts of the Nation. 

These examples can be multiplied many 
times. Increases in production in agricul- 
ture—including increases resulting from the 
availability of low-cost foreign labor—are 
of added concern since the demand for agri- 
cultural products is inelastic. A small in- 
crease in supply tends to drive prices down 
dirproportionately, adversely affecting in- 
comes of all producers. The ready avail- 
ability of Mexican labor for a number of 
creps has, therefore, contributed to the de- 
pressing effect on farm prices and incomes. 

Tne depression of family farm incomes 
attributable directly to the Mexican pro- 
gram is clearly traceable in the crops where 
precise hand labor and the vigilance and 
intelligence of human beings continue to 
be important. Various fruits and vege- 
tables are among the best examples of such 
crops. 

If Mexican workers were not available, a 
better balance between supply and demand 
would be achieved resulting in higher re- 
returns for many farmers—reduced gov- 
ernment costs for price support operations, 
especially for cotton, should also result. 

One key factor which has helped to pre- 
serve the family farm in this country has 
been the advantage represented by its built- 
in supply of manpower. In the U.S. econ- 
omy this has often been the difference be- 
tween survival or disappearance. Historians 
have told us that repeated efforts to accu- 
mulate and operate large plantation-type 
enterprise in the fertile Midwest came to 
naught mainly for this reason. The farm 
family’s labor supply advantage was the 
basic reason for the prevalance of family- 
size units there today. Should we now per- 
mit continuation of a foreign labor program 
to nullify this key survival factor for the 
family farm? 
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While the operation of Public Law 78 has 
served to weaken the economic position of 
the family farmer through indirect means, 
it has very directly depressed the wages and 
employment opportunities of American farm- 
workers. There has been some public de- 
bate recently as to whether and in what 
manner the foreign worker program ad- 
versely affects American farmworkers. To 
my mind it is self-evident. The presence 
of even a small number of foreign workers 
in the farm labor market would inevitably 
have some effect on job opportunities and 
wage levels. In the last several years we 
have been bringing Mexican workers into 
the United States in such large numbers 
that for every five American farmworkers 
there is now one foreign worker. Imagine the 
impact it would have on the standards and 
wages of American labor if we permitted a 
like penetration of foreign workers in manu- 
facturing. trade, and other industries. 

The 2,300,000 farmworkers are the group 
least able to withstand this competition. No 
American workers are so proverty stricken 
and have such abysmally low living stand- 
ards as do farmworkers in large sections of 
the Nation. The Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that their annual earnings 
averaged only $892 for 125 days of farm- 
work in 1958; with nonfarmwork, they aver- 
aged only $961. It is inconceivable that a 
Nation which has the technical know-how 
to put a satellite in orbit around the sun 
should lack the skill to deal with this dis- 
tressing economic prchbiem. 

Recently the Secretary of Labor appointed 
four prominent consultants to review the ad- 
ministration of Public Law 78. These men 
were Edward J. Thvye, former U.S. Senator 
from Minnesota; the Very Reverend Meer. 
George G. Higgins, director of the social ac- 
tion department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C.; Glenn 
E. Garrett, executive director of the Good 
Neighbor Commission, Austin, Tex.; and Dr. 
Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, chancellor of the 
University of Southern California. 

In passing, the only one of these consult- 
ants from my general region, former Senator 
Thye, Republican, of Minnesota, is not only 
an esteemed and respected public servant, 
he was also a leading member of the Senate 
subcommittee which studied and reported 
Public Law 78. He was intimately acquainted 
with its objectives and with its difficulties. 
He was initiator and sunporter of the Mexi- 
can labor program. For these reasons, I 
have particular confidence in the unanimous 
conclusions of this group of whom Senator 
Thye was one. 

The consultants studied the program for 7 
months. They visited a number of States 
observing its operation and discussing it with 
farmers, government officials, and worker 
representatives. Their report reveals shock- 
ing evidence that, in spite of the best ef- 
forts of the Department of Labor to adminis- 
ter the law fairly in the interests of em- 
plovers and workers, the program has indeed 
adversely affected American farm labor. 

They reported that farmers in some areas 
were using Mexican workers almost ex- 
clusively for certain crops and activities. It 
was certainly never the intention of Con- 
gress that a group of producers should be 
permitted to withdraw from the domestic 
labor market. If workers are in short sup- 
ply, growers in other crops must make ap- 
propriate adjustments in their productive 
practices or in wage offers. When the for- 
eign worker program becomes, as it has, a 
means of depriving American workers of the 
opportunity of improving their economic 
position, the program has begome intoler- 
able. 

The report also shows that wage rates in 
areas where Mexican workers are employed 
have failed to rise at a rate that would have 
been expected considering the advance of 
wages in other crops and areas, and that 
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producers who use foreign labor often do 
not pay their American workers as much as 
other producers in the same areas. Earnings 
in some instances have been found to he 
lower than the 50 cents an hour which Mex- 
ico has set as a minimum standard. These 
facts are incontrovertible. In sum, the con- 
sultant’s report indicates to me that the 
Secretary of Labor has been given the impos- 
sible task of administering a law with con- 
flicting objectives. 

The bill which I have introduced is de- 
signed to clarify these objectives, to give the 
Secretary of Labor additional authority to 
administer it, and to assure that the condi- 
tions of special privilege for a small number 
of farmers, unfair to the great bulk of 
farmers, shall not be permitted to continue. 

First. H.R. 11211 would clarify the preamble 
to the law by stipulating that it is to be ad- 
ministered in the interests of the farmworker. 
I have specifically and intentionally struck 
out that clause of Public Law 78 making the 
Secretary of Agriculture responsible for de- 
claring what commodities are to be consid- 
ered necessary. Since the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has never seen fit to designate any 
farm product as unnecessary within the 
meaning of this section, the provision has 
been meaningless. Under this bill, the Secre- 
tary of Labor will have sole authority to de- 
termine whether and to what extent the 
domestic labor supply is to be augmented. 

A second important chance is to ciesrly 
stipulate that the law is to be used solely to 
provide temporary workers for unskilled 
activities. Under the present law it is pos- 
sible for Mexican workers to be used as 
skilled operators of tractors and other agri- 
cultural equipment. Thousands are em- 
ployed as ranch hands and in other special- 
tics requiring coisiderable experience. Iam 
told that some 20,000 are employed as regu- 
lar year-round workers with contracts re- 
newved every 6 months. This represents 20,- 
600 jobs which shouid be filled by underem- 
ployed American workers. Whatever may be 
the argument for foreign labor supplements 
at the pork season, I cannot admit a mass 
labor shortage in year-round farm jobs that 
is not more properly remedied by improved 
woege2s and conditions of employment. 

The present law requircs that emplovers, 
as a condition for obtaining workers from 
Mexico, must make reasonable efforts to 
attract American workers. H.R. 11211 
strencthens this provision by requiring that 
employers participate in direct recruitment 
efforts, and would authorize the Secretary of 
Lx 
labor when necessary to assure active coin- 
petition for US. labor. This is to prevent 
situations where farm employers, and even 
entire communities, make only token efforts 
to obtain and retain American workers while 
dcpending on braceros for all labor needs. 

H.R. 11211 improves and strengthens the 
law by assigning to the Secretary of Labor 
clear authority to define adverse effect situ- 
ations based on wage and employment data. 
The consultants found that many of the 
administrative difficulties that have been 
experienced stem directly from lack of clar- 
ity on this point. 

Perhaps the most important new feature 
of this bill is the provision for terminating 
the law over a period of years. I have had 
numerous questions as to why this feature 
should be added to the bill in preference to 
the usual 2-year extension. I would like to 
expiain. 

It is important to view this law from a 
historic perspective. As this country grew 
in strength and expanded from coast to 
coast, there have often been periods when 
labor was short for industry and agriculture. 
Such shortages have traditionally been met 
by new immigrants settling here and enjoy- 
ing full rights as citizens. This source of 
new labor remains open to U.S. farmers, 
without quota limitations under the general 
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immigration act. The practice of using for. 
eign contract labor when it is to our advan. 
tage, sending it home when it is no longer 
needed or desired, denying it the freedom of 
job choice while here, is alien to our tradi. 
tion and not in the best interests of the 
farmers and agricultural workers of the 
United States. 

The less than 2 percent of our farmers who 
rely on this labor must be brought to recog- 
nize that this law was never intended to be 
permanent. The intention and philosophy 
behind it was to provide a temporary stop- 
gap while normal adjustments of production, 
wages, labor supply, and technology are 
effectuated. The American people will not 
tolerate a permanent system of foreign con- 
tract labor in agriculture any more than 
they would in the steel, coal, mining, auto- 
mobile, transportation, or any other indus. 
try. 

Recruitment of workers from Mexico be- 
gan as an emergency measure during World 
War II. The fact that this program has 
mushroomed from some 60,000 then to 450,- 
000 now and has become a serious threat to 
the institution of the family farm and to 
the agricwtural labor force should give 
pause to those who wish to extend it indefi- 
nitely. 

My conviction is this: The interest of the 
family farm is served by elimination of the 
program much more than by improvement of 
the protection for domestic workers. Thus, 
a definite terminal date should be estab- 
lished. Yet, compiete termination on June 
30, 1951, might be inequitable for those 
growers who, mistakenly, have permitted 
themseives to become dependent on Mexi- 
can workers; some phasing-out time, time 
for adjustment, is therefore the way of mod- 


eration. H.R. 11211 establishes this period 
at 5 years. In my view, however, the precise 
duration and nature of the phasing-out 
period is of much less concern than that 


there be at long last a clear-cut agreement 
on final termination at a specified time in 
the future. 

The American people hecoming 
aroused over this system which is so alien to 
our traditions. This was expressed in a re- 
cent resolution of the gencral board of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., which read: 

“The present practice of our Government 
in authorizing the importation of Mexican 
Nationals tor agricultural labor in the United 
States invoives human and ethical issues of 
grave concern to the conscience of Christian 
peopie.” 

It is the sense of H.R. 11211 that the use 
of foreign contract labor should not be per- 
mitted to become a substitute for a cons 
structive program to provide decent stands 
ards of wores and workine conditions for 
American ferm labor and to protect the 
institutions ot the family farm. 


are 





HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLCOD. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
loneed standing ovation given by the 
House to our colleague ‘Tap’ WALTER 
yesterday at the conclusion of his untir- 
ing presiding over our debates on the 
civil rights bill was certainly a most 
deserving tribute. 

The hearts of Pennsylvanians were, 
indeed, warmed when we witnessed this 
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spontaneous and deserving appreciation 
of the sterling performance of our fel- 
low Pennsylvanian, who has displayed 
not only his usual fairness and parlia- 
mentary skill, but permitted us to wit- 
ness once more his alertness and his 
courage in meeting the long series of 
most difficult problems that face a pre- 
siding officer of this body. The pride and 
love with which we look upon “Tap” 
WALTER have been once more augmented 
by the unanimous manifestation of the 


House. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 


from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Fioop]. The pa- 
tience and the consideration to all Mem- 
bers and the skill of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. WattTer!, who pre- 
sided over the Committee of the Whole, 
as a parliamentarian, as well as all of his 
actions are something to be commended. 
I think he, above anyone else, deserves 
credit for keeping the debates and the 
procedure of the Committee on an even 
keel. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the gent!eman, 
and the Pennsylvania delezation thanks 
him also. 





STUART SYMINGTON 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, our 
great country and the entire world needs 
a great President of the United States 
of America, and Senator Stuart SYMING- 
TON has announced his candidacy for this 
high office. 

Mr. Speaker, this great man has the 
ability, integrity, and strong sense of 
duty to give and provide the effective 
executive leadership the American people 
need and deserve to have in the White 
House. Weare justly proud of this great 
American, Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, of 
Missouri, and his announcement. which 
I will read into the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON 

I wish to announce that Iam a candidate 
for President of the United States. 

Our generation has a priceless opportunity 
to lead mankind to a.new era of lasting peace 
and unparalleled progress. 

If our children and our grandchildren are 
to continue to enjoy the American way of 
life, the next President of the United States 
must provide the free world with resourceful 
and decisive leadership. 

Only a first-rate, first-class, first-place 
America can reinforce the world’s faith in 
freedom, and secure a just and lasting peace. 

This great Nation has the capacity to be a 
still greater nation, provided we make the 
most of our freedom and unleash the full 


Strength of our free enterprise system for 
the benefit of all. 


In the months ahead I intend to emphasize 
four major policies: 

(1) A positive program for peace through 
negotiation from a position of relative 
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strength, including a world-wide “Good 
Trader—Good Neighbor” policy. 

This program would involve a better for- 
eign service, a more realistic economic de- 
velopment both at home and abroad, and an 
effective campaign to tell the truth about 
America. 

(2) Asound public investment program in 
such fields as education, health, slum clear- 
ance, highways, water control, and more 
realistic benefits for the elderly and disabled. 

(3) A sound program to reverse the pres- 
ent trend toward the elimination of the fam- 
ily size farmer, and help him attain a stand- 
ard of living comparable to other Americans. 

(4) Policies and programs which would 
guarantee to every citizen equal rights and 
equal opportunity. 

Much of the cost of these programs can 
be defrayed out of savings achieved through 


the elimination of current waste in the man-. 


agement of Government agencies. 

At appropriate times I will spell out these 
proposals in detail. 

I have spent most of my life in the field 
of management—in industry and in the 
executive branch of Government; and have 
now had 7 years’ experience in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

I offer this background and experience as 
my qualificaticns for the Presidency. 

I am in this campaign to win; and my 
No. 1 goal is to unite this great country. 

I appeal to my fellow Americans for 
unity—the challenge that confronts us is 
far more important than the differences that 
divide us. 

I appeal to my fellow Democrats for 
unity—united we can win this vitally im- 
portant election. 

Let us all work together to make the 
1960’s a decade of unprecedented progress, 
with equal opportunity for all. 





GENEVA CONFERENCE ON DISCON- 
TINUANCE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TESTING 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
over 16 months the British and United 
States representatives have reasoned and 
argued patiently with Soviet representa- 
tives at the Geneva conference on the 
discontinuance of nuclear weapons test- 
ing. 

From the very beginning the Soviets 
have made clear their position and from 
this they have never budged: 

First. They have insisted on a total 
and immediate ban on all testing. 

Second. They have treated the inspec- 
tion system as being something that 
can be worked out at leisure. 

Third. They have tried to brush away 
the technical limitations of inspection. 

Fourth. They would have us buy the 
test ban and worry about details of in- 
spection afterward. 

On March 19 the Soviets publicized 
and put forth what they claim as a new 
proposal. They have ballyhooed this as 
a great concession and one capable of 
breaking the deadlock. Yet it is obvious 
from a brief study of their proposition 
it represents no concession. It is one 
more attempt to force us into a total 
ban no matter the technical capability 
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of detection, nor the degree of inspec- 
tion they will allow in their country. 

As you will remember the United 
States has for many months attempted 
to reach agreement on a treaty which 
was as broad as possible, subject only to 
the condition that all its aspects must 
be capable of adequate monitoring. 

We have established that tests in the 
atmosphere can be inspected and identi- 
fied by technical means, as can those at 
altitude and with certain limitations. 

We have established too, however, that 
the problem of monitoring underground 
tests, at least those giving a small signal, 
is much more difficult, if not impossible. 

In recognition of these facts the Presi- 
dent on April 13, 1959, proposed adop- 
tion of an atmospheric-only ban with 
joint research to improve detection sys- 
tems. Khrushchev dismissed this pro- 
posal out of hand. 

Aiter further study and joint tech- 
nical conferences on seismic detect- 
ability, the United States proposed on 
February 11, 1960, its threshold plan. 
Under this proposal tests in the atmos- 
phere, in the ocean, and in space up to 
heights where effective controls can now 
be agreed, would ke forbidden. More 
importantly those underground and 
which gave a seismic signal of magni- 
tude greater than a certain value would 
be forbidden. ‘Those of less than that 
value, because of the limitations of detec- 
tion and inspection, would not be forbid- 
den initially by the treaty. Joint research 
would be undertaken to determine the 
possibility of lowering the threshold as 
Seismic detectability improved. 

The Soviets have responded by claim- 
ing to accept the threshold principle and 
even the threshold value we propose. 
Yet they have conditioned this accep- 
tance with limitations which make it 
meaningless. They accept only if there 
is a simultaneous treaty agreement to 
forego for several years those tests of 
less than the threshold value. Along 
with this they continue to indicate they 
will accept only the most limited and 
inadequate onsite inspection for investi- 
gation of suspicious events. In essence 
they continue to insist on a total ban 
and inadequate inspection. 

I was convinced on my trips to Geneva 
to observe the conference that the 
Soviets were interested in a ban but only 
if no real penetration of their country 
was involved. I was convinced also, 
that as long as we continue our mora- 
torium while discussions proceed, they 
are achieving in major part their ob- 
jective. 

We are now entering into a new era in 
disarmament negotiations, one in which 
the 10-power disarmament conference is 
considering many possible areas of 
agreement. The recent conduct of the 
Soviets in the test cessation conference 
has been far from reassuring in regard 
to real progress in these new areas. It 
would be tragic in my opinion for us to 
agree to a test moratorium treaty with 
the type of arrangements the Soviets 
visualize. To do so it would involve 
limitations in this area which were in- 
adequately controlled. Moreover, it 
would furnish precedent for similar 
agreements on trust in other, perhaps 
even more critical areas. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

fr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. Tariff Commission is 
presently conducting hearings on lim- 
iting the imports of lamb and mutton. 
On the first day of the hearings, last 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960, I appeared he- 
fore the Commission. 

I wish to call my remarks to the at- 
tention of the House. I believe a rea- 
sonable trade policy offers a realistic so- 
lution to our agricultural problem on a 
sound economic basis. This is needed 
and would correct similar conditions in 
other industries now and would prevent 
such situations developing and geiting 
out of hand in the future. 

I and others have introduced general 
legislation which would accomplish this. 
I again urge that it be favorably consid- 
ered. 

My remarks to the Tariff Commission 
were as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mission, it is quite fitting that I should fol- 
low the representative of Senator JOHNSON. 
Wyoming is second only to Texas in produc- 
tion of sheep and wool. It is extremely im- 
portant to our area, but it is also important 
to the Nation as a whole. 

Mey I, at the outset, express my thanks 
and, Iam sure, the thanks of almost all of the 
people of the State of Wyoming, which it is 
my privilege to represent in Congress, to the 
Tariff Commission for having instituted, 
after application, this investigation under 
the provisions of section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, on its own motion to determine 
whether lamb and mutton or sheep and 
lambs are being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, either 
actual or relative, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like, or directly competitive, products. 

Outstanding representatives from the 
producing and feeding industries are here 


to present you with the detailed facts and” 


circumstances which I am sure will fully 
justify your finding that such is the case 
and recommending appropriate action under 
the same section 7. I would like to cover 
this in a general fashion. 

May I first of all suggest to the Com- 
mission that there can be no doubt that 
anything which would even tend to weaken 
the overall sheep-producing industry would 
do serious injury. Congress has many times, 
particularly since World War II, recognized 
the perilous conditions in the industry. 
The last two of these were in the passing of 
the National Wool Act of 1954 and its ex- 
tension in the Agricultural Act of 1958. 
That had to do with wool, but wool, of 
course, comes only from sheep. The market 
for wool and the production of wool is in- 
extricably tied to the market for and the 
production of lamb and mutton. 

By declaration in the law, both the Con- 
gress and the Executive have declared that 
the annual domestic production of approxi- 
mately 300 million pounds of shorn wool, 
grease basis, is indicated in the interest of 
the national security and the promotion of 
the general economic welfare of the country. 
This goal has never been achieved. 
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Under the National Wool Act, incentive 
payments are made to the producers from 
the duties collected on imports. Under sec- 
tion 708 of the act, the producers may, by 
vote, authorize a deduction from these pay- 
ments for the purpose of developing and 
conducting promotion programs for wool, 
mohair, sheep or goats, or the products 
thereof. This they have done, and a large 
portion of this money has been spent to pro- 
mote the sale of lamb and mutton, so as to 
thereby increase the market at a favorable 
price and to promote the accomplishment of 
the purposes of the act. 

In spite of their efforts, they are now faced 
by huge and rapid increases of imported 
products and live sheep, which heap addi- 
tional burdens upon them and again threat- 
en to destroy this industry so declared to be 
essential to the national security and gen- 
eral economic welfare of the country. 

Due primarily to increased imports of wool, 
the number of sheep produced in America 
was reduced by approximately 50 percent 
between 1946 and 1954. With an industry in 
such condition, even a minor adverse change 
would do serious injury. The change, of 
course, has boen anything but minor. It 
has been both major and rapid. 

Over the past 2 years, imports have jumped 
from 3.5 million pounds of lamb and mutton 
to 56.8 million pounds. Since 19357, imports 
of live sheep for slavehter have jumned from 
17.832 head to 75,073 head in 1959. This 
simply means that in 2 years, the imports of 
carcass lamb and mutton have jumped by 
over 1,600 percent, and imports of live sheep 
have gone up in the same 2-year period by 
449 percent. 

On the basis of the facts, there can be no 
doubt that there has been a tremendous 
increase in imports, both actual and relative 
to domestic production. There has been a 
decline in the proportion of the domestic 
market supplied by domestic producers. 
This is grounds for relief under section 7(b) 
of the act. 

Figures to be presented to you by produc- 
ers and feeders will show conclusively that 
this has adversely affected both prices and 
profits, as to both the producer and the 
feeder. 

A fact sheet of the US. Department 
of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, published in January 1960, showed 
that the United States is the world’s second 
largest agricultural importer, and threatens 
to become the largest, even importing more 
than the United Kingdom. This same fact 
sheet further shows that imports of supple- 
mentary, or competitive, commodities have 
jumped from two-fifths of total agricultural 
imports to one-half. I quote from the pub- 


lication: 
“In the past 2 years, supplementary im- 
ports have increased to one-half of total 


azricultural imports due to expanded pur- 
chases of cattle and meats.” 

May I, at this point, refer to the consid- 
eration being given by the cattle industry in 
seeking similar relief to that requested in 
this proceedings. In that regard, I sincerely 
hope that an investigation will be ordered 
by the Commission and, after hearing, proper 
relief granted. 

Rising imports of lamb and mutton of 
cattle canot be divorced. The two coupled 
together make the situation even worse. 

Unless something is done about this, there 
is every reason to believe, from the equipping 
of ships on down, that it will continue to 
the point that it completely breaks the 
American market, breaks a large number of 
our American producers and feeders et the 
same time, thus making an already bad agri- 
cultural situation a catastrophe. This could 
very well break the American economy. 

The statement of some supposedly intelli- 
gent people that this will take care of itself, 
because as prices are driven down and the 
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attractiveness of our markets removed, the 
imports will naturally decline, is an asinine 
statement on its face. Anyone familiar with 
the lamb and mutton and beef production 
and feeding industries knows that prices have 
not been too high and that even on the basis 
of the best prices, with the increased costs, 
a fair profit on investment has generally not 
been possible. 

The production of lamb and mutton does 

not exist in a vacuum. It is a part of our 
overall agricultural picture. Yourselves and 
everyone in the Nation are familiar with the 
conditions and problems that face us in that 
regard. According to the figures furnished 
me by the Department of Agriculture, the im. 
ports of mutton and lamb for the fiscal vear 
ending June 30, 1959, were the cquivalent of 
1,075,000 head of sheep. Figuring four acres 
of western grazing land required to run one 
sheep, which is a most conservative figure, 
hat represents the replacement of over 4,- 
300,000 acres. It could further be converted 
into pasture on dry farm land, irrigated farm 
land or top farm land. All would be sub- 
stantial. In addition, land is required for 
hay and crops to fatten and finish. May I 
suggest that producers of flocKs all over the 
Wation are threatened. Your investigators 
will confirm this. 

On the basis of increased imports for the 
last 6 months of calendar year 1959, it ap- 
pears that the figure for western grazing 
lands would jump to almost 5 million acres, 
This, of course, is greatly further aggra- 
vated by the startling rise in imports of beef 
and cattle. 

We have only so many acres in the United 
States that can be used to produce food and 
fiber. Our agricultural problem is one of 
overproduction. It cannot be denied that 
imports of foreign agricultural products, 
either directly or indirectly, supplant the 
production of acres in this country. We will 
be aggravating it instead of solving it, if 
we permit acres presently in production to 
be replaced by foreign imports. 

Higher wages and higher taxes paid for 
his equipment and supplies and in his own 
operations make both the direct and in- 
direct costs of the American farmer and 
livestock producer higher. They have shown 
their ability to compete on a fair basis, but 
they cannot survive the unfair competi- 
tion from abroad based on lower wages and 
lower taxes 

Total imports of agricultural products for 
1959 exceeded $4,100 million. Total exports 
amounted to $3.7 billion, but of this, $13 
billion was given away, directly or indirectly, 
by one device or another, so that the nmount 
sold for dollars amounted to only $2.4 bil- 
lion. Eight hundred million dollars of this 
was sold mostly from CCC stocks at less than 
domestic market price. Therefore, our agri- 
cultural exports on a sound economic basis 
totaled only $1.6 billion, whereas the imports 
of directly competitive products were over 
$2 billion. 

Various schemes, all at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, have been tried to meet our agricul- 
tural problem, from high price supports to 
paying people not to produce, through the 
soil bank. The soil bank and the acreage 
restrictions are direct recognition of the in- 
terrelation of agricultural products and the 
fact that it isan acreage problem. 

Other schemes, all at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, from direct cash payments up and 
down, are being proposed. Al! have placed 
or would place the American farmer in a 
straitjacket of poverty, but be extremely 
costly. The efforts of those of us who are 
trying to do something about this on a sound 
economic basis will be completely thwarted 
unless something is done to prevent the free 
agricultural economy of this country from 
being destroyed by increased foreign im- 
ports produced under conditions of foreign 
competition. 
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Let us look at the other side of the coin. 
The American taxpayer is paying for foreign 
aid to raise the standard of living of the 
underdeveloped and undernourished coun- 
tries. Included in this is Public Law 480. 
At the same time, when we allow food which 
would normally go, and should go, to these 
markets, to be imported into this country 
just to make a bigger profit, we are taking 
away from the very people we are trying to 
help. A large portion of our agricultural 
products disposed of under the foreign aid 
program has gone to Asia and the Far East. 
It is time that the American taxpayer was 
given some consideration. It is time that 
the right hand starts paying some attention 
to what the left hand is doing. 

We cannot continue to take away the 
American farmers’ and ranchers’ production 
by imports and give away American agri- 
cultural products to those from whose 
mouths we have taken the food that should 
have gone to them, and hope to ever solve 
the agricultural problem on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, or for that matter, hope for 
this country to survive economically. 

A full investigation will show you, I am 
sure, just as it has shown me, that our agri- 
cultural surplus problem, which is one of 
the main problems plaguing the Nation, 
could be solved by reduction of the imports 
which directly compete with American farm 
products. This would be a sound economic 
approach, while at the same time those 
products which have been coming to this 
country would be diverted to markets where 
they are much needed. 

Those who say this would destroy our ex- 
ports ignore the facts. We would still ex- 
port the agricultural products which we are 
now exporting, on a sound economic basis, 
because they are going to countries that 
need them and can afford to pay for them. 
We would still import the $1.7 billion of 
agricultural products from other countries 
which are not raised here and which we 
really need. 

An investigation by the Commission, I am 
sure, would conclusively show this to be a 
sound solution to our agricultural problem 
and the drain on the American treasury and 
taxpayer. I realize that you cannot do this 
in its entirety, but taking proper and suf- 
ficient action in this proceeding will be a 
big step in the right dircction. It is a step 
which is contemplated and provided in pres- 
ent law. Boing in present law, it may very 
well be one of the few constructive things 
that can be done for American agriculture 
during the present year. 

The evidence presented to this Commission 
and the resuits of your investigation will 
show 2 destruction of profits and a reduc- 
tion in prices already. with almost a cer- 
tainty of complete chaos in the future on the 
basis of the trend, if something is not done 
to stop and roll back the imports. 

The facts spexk for themselves, showing 
an increase of actual imports of lemb and 
mutton from 3.5 miliion pounds to 56.8 mil- 
lion pounds in just 2 years, an increase of 
over 1,600 percent. They will show thet total 
imports for 1959 have jumped to 7.78 percent 
of the commercial market, and on the basis 
of trends and the facts, threaten to go to 
over 18 percent if something is not done. 

All of this in an industry that has already 
been recognized by act of Congress, signed 
into law by the Executive, to have been al- 
Teady in a perilous condition, and in an in- 
dustry that has been similarly determined 
to be essential to the national security and 
the general economic welfare of the Nation. 

I implore the Commission to take ap- 
Propriate action, and on the basis of your 
past record, I am confident that you will. 
The action taken will have to be sufficient to 
Temedy the serious injury” as provided in 
the act. I seriously doubt that the permis- 
Sive increase in tariffs alone will be sufficient, 
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and if it is not clearly so, then quotas should 
be established to roll back the imports. 

I repeat that the Commission has one of 
the few opportunities under existing law to 
really do something good for American agri- 
culture on a sound economic basis, and at 
the same time, to act in the best interests 
of the American taxpayer and the Nation 
as a whole. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear 
before you. 





AMENDING HOUSE RESOLUTION 146 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
437 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That H. Res. 146, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, agreed to on February 24, 1959, 
is hereby amended by striking out “$60,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$75,000”. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr.FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 441 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resoiution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1959, the further expenses of the studies and 
investigations to be conducted pursuant to 
H. Res. 147 by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, acting as a whole or by subpcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $168,C05, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
exbenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings heid in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially en- 
gaged. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 1, strike out “1959” and in- 
sert “1960”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr.FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 460 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the further expense of cone 
ducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by rule XI(8) incurred by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations acting as 
a whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
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$400,000 including expenditures for employ- 
ment of experts, special counsel, and clerical, 
stenographic and other assistants, which 
shall be available for expenses incurred by 
said committee or subcommittee within and 
without the continental limits of the United 
States, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by said committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia, if not otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
from from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman will tell us how 
much this makes the total amount avail- 
able to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It is $1,040,000, about 
$135,000 less than the committee re- 
ceived in the 85th Congress. 

Mr. SCHENCK. It has been brought 
to my attention that there is to be a 
hearing held in California on some sub- 
ject under its jurisdiction by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
that for some reason the minority coun- 
sel is not to be sent to that meeting. 
Does the gentleman have any informa- 
tion on that? They certainly would seem 
to have a sufficient amount of money to 
take care of that. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Operations to answer that question. 

Mr. DAWSON. May I say to the 
gentleman that it has not been custom- 
ary to send a counsel with a subcom- 
mittee and it was not done in this case. 
Usually we permit a staff member to go 
with the subcommittee when the minor- 
ity leader is going, because of his illness. 
We have always done that. Otherwise 
we donot. That is the way the commit- 
tee has always been run. We have saved 
the Government lots of money. I think 
the work of this committee is known to 
every Member of the House. I do not 
believe any Member who has ever served 
with the Committee on Government 
Operations has ever accused the chair- 
man of being unfair in his actions toward 
any minority or any member of the 
committee. 

Mr. SCHENCK. May I say that cer- 
tainly no one is indicating that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Overations is anything but fair in his 
relationship with the committee. The 
point that was raised was that this is a 
rather important hearing, a hearing that 
may develop some very important infor- 
mation. The minority felt they should 
have a minority counsel accompany that 
committee. This resolution § allows 
money for the operation of the commit- 
tee. I wonder if there was any lack of 
money and if that is the reason for not 
sending the counsel on this occasion. 

Mr. DAWSON. No, it is not the lack of 
money, because the sum of money asked 
for the committee is based on the opera- 
tions of the committee. This is just the 
customary operation of the committee. 
We extend every courtesy to every man 
on that committee regardless of party. 


will 
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We do not go into investigations from 
that standpoint. Our job is to follow 
the appropriated dollar to see that it is 
economically and efficiently spent. That 
we try to do and that we do do. We do 
not play politics on the committee. We 
extend to the minority every courtesy 
and every right, and we are happy to do 
so. We have a very fine working com- 
mittee, and we have worked together that 
way through the years. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Maryland will yield fur- 
ther, when we took this matter of the 
various committee appropriations up in 
our Committee on House Administra- 
tion, there was a very splendid résumé of 
the savings that had been achieved 
through the operations of the Committee 
on Government Operations. I wonder if 
the chairman will feel it is proper to 
place that list in the REcorp with such 
additional information as he may feel is 
warranted. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. In reply to the gentle- 
man’s question, and your request that 
this information be placed in the Reconp, 
I talked to the gentleman from Illincis 
(Mr. Dawson]. He had this informa- 
tion inserted in the Rrcorp of March 17 
on St. Patrick’s Day, and it is to be found 
on page 5917. There is a complete 
breakdown in the Reccrp of the savings 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions that had previously been filed with 
the Committee on House Administration. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Ivield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I spoke 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations just a moment 
ago about this matter of minority coun- 
sel at this particular subcommitiee hear- 
ing. I would just like to say for the rec- 
ord, I agree with the gentleman that he 
has been fair and I find no quarrel with 
that. As a matter of getting the rec- 
ord straight, it is the understanding of 
many of us that what is proposed out 
there is a sort of replay of the hearing 
at which there was developed some very 
substantial political overtones and the 
only reason I have brought up this busi- 
ness of minority counsel is because if 
that is what is to be done again, then I 
think the minority is entitled to have 
somebody out there besides a minority 
Member of the House. 

Mr. DAWSON. I assure my distin- 
guished friend of many years that we 
do not go into matters because of politi- 
cal implications. We go into matters be- 
cause we feel expenditures may have 
been made in an unfair way. If the 
gentleman will permit me to Say so, cer- 
tainly, we would never conduct the com- 
mittee hearings with the purpose of go- 
ing into things from the standpoint of 
politics. The Republican member on 
that subcommittee was the genticman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. He 
could not go and he asked me to permit 
the minority counsel of the full commit- 
tee to go. I said if it was all right with 
his side, for him to go instead of sending 
another Member of the Congress, that 
would be all right. He said the Con- 
gressmen were busy and I consented to 
that. Then, later they changed their 
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minds again and decided to send a mem- 
ber of the committee instead of the coun- 
sel. Of course, that is all right. That 
has been the normal procedure, and 
what we are doing here is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the procedure that we 
have always adopted. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, just to 
conclude my part in this colloquy, I want 
to call this to the attention of the House. 
After that hearing several years ago, the 
minority said the following: 

The hearing was a forum provided at the 
taxpayers’ expense for campaign oratory dur- 
ing the closing weeks of a political campaign, 
and its chief result was unwarranted abuse 
of a forthright witness for the Department 
of the Interior. 


Mr. Speaker, that minority report was 
signed by 13 very fair and able Members 
of the House of Representatives. And 
that is the only reason I raised the ques- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I would like to make 
an inquiry of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois |Mr. Dawson] relative to this com- 
mittee. Is this the same type of investi- 
gation as the so-called Chudoff commit- 
tee? Is this the same committee? 

Mr. DAWSON. No, it is not the same 
committee. 

Mr. NELSON. Was the Chudcff com- 
mittee a part of this? 

Mr. DAWSON. The Chudoff commit- 
tee was a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. Of 
course, aS the gentleman knows, Mr. 
Chudoff is no longer with us, he is a 
judge in the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; Iunderstand. But 
I am making this inquiry because it has 
been suggested that there have been po- 
litical overtones here. I might call the 
gentieman’s attention to the fact that 
when I was Administrator of the REA 
I was investigated by this same commit- 
tee; and, if I ever was involved in a 
political circus, that was it. I want to 
register my objection to that kind of 
performance if there are going to be 
taxpayers’ dollars spent on that type of 
investigation. Where I was investigated, 
for example, because of the fact I drank 
coffee with some Republicans. Now that 
is going a little too far. 

Mr. DAWSON. I agree with my col- 
league that that is going a little too far, 
but Iam sure the gentleman would agree 
with me that we would not do that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Ihave no doubt that the 
Committee on Government Operations 
has done some good work, but when you 
run up a bill and ask for more than a 
million dollars, I want to ask whether 
there is any other committee of the Con- 
gress that gets such a large amount of 
money. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. In the other body, 
perhaps, but they testified, and it is in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, page 5916, 
that there has been a savings to the 
Government of $68 million. Any time 
you spend $1 million to save $68 million, 
that is goed business. 
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Mr. GROSS. That is good business, 
but if they saved several hundred mil- 
lion, would you think they ought to have 
three or four more million? I do not 
know that that is a criterion exactly. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. There is no proof that 
any of this money is wasted. What they 
did not spend they turned back to the 
Government. 

Mr. GROSS. How much of a staff 
does the Government Operations Com- 
mittee have? 

Mr. DAWSON. I imagine about 50. 

Mr. GROSS. Someone told me you 
had nearer 75. 

Mr. DAWSON. I do not think that is 
true. It is two subcommittees. 

Mr. GROSS. Even with 50 staff 
members, it seems to me that in the 
situation which has been discussed pre- 
viously, if the chairman had asked a staff 
memker to go with the minority party in 
a hearing 

Mr. DAWSON. I do not think he wil! 
find that trouble in any committee. 

This particular situation is raised in 
the last moment in a manner that I do 
not appreciate. We have been working 
together, Democrats and Republicans. 
We have differed at times, and I can 
appreciate that we are going to look into 
matters that perhaps they do not want 
us to go into, but we have a number of 
people to look into it. If you will read 
the report again, you wi!l find that these 
men have done a good job. It is not an 
easy thing to follow an appropriated 
fund and get down to the rock bottom 
of it. We have done that. We have 
asked for sufficient money to doit. You 
have always given it to us. We have re- 
turned to you the money we have not 
spent. We have not wasted any of the 
money of this Congress. 

Mr. HCEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. With reference to the 
hearing contemplated for the west coast, 
how many staff members does the gen- 
tleman from Illinois intend to send out? 

Mr. DAWSON. We expect to send 
enough people to do a good job. 

Mr. HOEVEN. How many staff mem- 
bers? 

Mr. DAWSON. Ido not know. Per- 
haps two. Sometimes we send a man 
to a certain place and we will have him 
go into another job. Certainly you have 
to have men to do the job. You have 
to use capable men to have them do a 
good job and they have to be on the job. 
I submit to you we have always under- 
taken to do a good job. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Does not the gentle- 
man think, in view of the minority re- 
port that has been referred to, after the 
meeting held in 1956, that certainly the 
minority should be represented on the 
staff? 

Mr. DAWSON. The minority is rep- 
resented on the staff. Not only the 
number that is set up, but we have given 
them extra ones to help them. They 
have more than is allowed by law. We 
have given them a staff. Of course they 
are charging it up to one of the sub- 
committees, but I have assigned them to 
the minority side to work with them 
regularly. They are at thcir service. 
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I am sorry this is brought up in this 
way because it was not intended to be. 
We have not had that kind of feeling at 
any time. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The thing that dis- 
turbs me is the report that was made 
by the minority. 

Mr. DAWSON. 
report? 

Mr. HOEVEN. It indicates that there 
were political overtones. 

Mr. DAWSON. I could 
charge the minority. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calls for 
the regular order. The regular order is, 
is there chjection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the further expense of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by rule XI(8) incurred by the Com 
mittee on Government Operations acting as 
a whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$400,000 including expenditures for employ- 
ment of experts, special counsel, and clcri- 
cal, stenogranhic and other assistants, which 
shall be available for expenses incurred by 
said committce or subcommittee within and 
without the continental limits of the United 
States. shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers enthorized by 
said comm ’‘ttee and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia, if not otherwise 
Officially engsged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Is that the Chudoff 


likewise 





CONTESTED ELECTION CASE OF 
MAHONEY AGAINST SMITH 

tr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and pursuant to clause 20 
of rule XI, I call up House R2solution 482, 
relative to the contested election case of 
Mahoney against Smith, Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Kansas, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Wint SMITH was duly 
elected as Representative from the Sixth 
Congressional District of the State of Kansas 
in the Eighty-sixth Congress and is entitled 
to his seat. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

‘ A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 





“UNCLE SAN 


Mr. ADATR. Mr. Speaker, in an effort 
to halt what might prove to be a grave 
injustice to one of America’s most il- 
lustrious citizens, I rise in protest against 
an impending legislative proposal. As 
you may realize, steps are under con- 
Sideration which would honor Troy, N.Y., 
with a shrine as a mark of respect for a 
man that community claims as the first 
“Uncle Sam.” 

In Indiana, and particularly in the 
district I represent, our people know 
that buried in a quaint and interesting 
little cemetery at Merriam, rest the 
mortal remains of the Nation’s original 
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“Uncle Sam.” It is the body of Samuel 
Wilson who died on March 7, 1878, at 
the age of 100 years and 3 days. 

Here are the facts to substantiate the 
claim that this Samuel Wilson was the 
original “Uncle Sam” whose interesting 
life and individuality became the pa- 
triotic caricature of the tall figure in 
the top hat and red, white, and blue suit 
that became known throughout the 
world, depicting freedom and liberty. 

A little crossroads country store at 
Merriam still bears the Iegend of his 
individuality and carries tne message 
of his existence for all to see. The peo- 
pie of northern Indiana grew up to 
honor and respect the historical signifi- 
cance and tradition created by ‘Uncle 
Sam” Wilson, of Merriam. 

To prove our contention, we had defi- 
nite records and information about him 
and how he achizved the recornition as 
“Uncle Sam.” To begin with, Samuel 
Wilson, one of triplets, two boys and a 
girl, was bern in Wiimingten, Del., 
March 4, 1778. When he grew to man- 
hocd, to follow his career, he and his 
brother joined the Lewis and Clark 
Northwest expedition which he accom- 
panied to a point in North Dakota. 
Afterward, they returned to their family 
at Trov-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. Then 
famuel went to work for a Mr. Elbert 
Anderson. 

During the War of 1812, Anderson's 
store served as a Government agency 
furnishing supplies for the Army. In 
marking and examining these Govern- 
ment supplics, Samuel Wilson used to 
write the initials “E.A.—U.S.” on them. 
The “B.A.” was for Anderson’s store and 
the “U.S.” for Uncle Sam as he had been 
nicknamed by that time. Through the 
shipment: of these goods, when the in- 
itials were identified to all, Samuel Wil- 
son became the popular “Uncle Sam.” 
His tall, spare figure and whiskered face, 
of the Lincoln type, was then marked for 
posterity, and it became the subject of 
artists and was discussed in print and 
by word of mouth. 

Aiter the war, “Uncle Sam” Wilson 
migrated west. He married a Pennsyl- 
vania girl and then adrifted on to In- 
diana. He died March 7, 1878, in In- 
Giana and was buried in the Merriam 
cemetery. 

The people of the United ftates, I be- 
lieve, owe a debt of gratitude to this 
“Uncle Sam” for the outstanding con- 
tribution he made to our history and 
patriotism. Furthermore, I urge that 
we pay proper respect to him and his 
survivors by recognizing that he is the 
original “Uncle Sam” and that he de- 
serves this honor. 

I include herewith some accounts of 
“Uncle Sam” taken from Indiana news- 
papers: 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Feb. 26, 1928] 
GRAVE OF ORIGINAL UNCLE SAM FOUND IN 

NosLe County, IND.—KENDALLVILLE NEWS- 

PAPERWOMAN VISITS 93-YEAR-OLD HOOSIER, 

Wuo TELLS How FATHER’S NICKNAME CAME 

To REPRESENT THE UNITED STATES 

KENDALLVILLE, IND., February 25.—A wom- 
an’s intuition and her love of patriotic his- 
tory has led to the discovery of the last 
resting place of the original “Uncle Sam,” 
whom admiring millions of Americans have 
held in worshipful esteem, 
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Our histories and encyclopedias have given 
us @ more or less mythical account of the 
origin of this character in our Nation’s his- 
tory, but no authentic information has here- 
tofore been disclosed of the identity of the 
man, where he lived and died and how it 
came about. 

A chance remark came to the ears of Mrs. 
Louise B. Young, of Kendallville, associated 
with your correspondent in the publication 
of the Noble Farmer, an agricultural publi- 
cation. Her nose for news scented a story, 
and arming herself with a camera she set 
out for the facts and obtained a picture of 
the tombstone erected at the grave of “Uncie 
Sam,” buried in a little, obscure graveyard 
near Merriam, Noble County, Ind., on the 
route of the Lincoin Highway. The stone- 
cutter made a mistake of 13 years in the 
date of his death, which has never been rec- 
tified, as the family hoped at some time to 
erect a monument fitting the character it 
represented. 

£0N IS VISITED 

Visiting the son, John M. Wilson, 93 years 
old, and his granddaughter, Mrs. Claea Zum- 
baugh, both living at Albion, the following 
facts were obtained and fully verified: 

Samuel Wilson, one of triplets—two boys 
and a giri—was born at Wilmington, Del., 
March 4, 1778, the son of Marmaduke and 
Mary Wiison, who came to America from 
Scotland. There were no other children in 
the family. 

Growing to manhood there, Samuel with 
his brother joined the Lewis and Clark 
Northwest Expedition in 1804, accomnanyirzg 
them as far as where Mandan, N. Dak., is 
now located. These young men spent the 
winter there, returning to St. Louis, Mo., in 
the spring. Later they returned to Troy-on- 
the-Hudson, N.Y., where they were joined by 
their parents. Samuel secured employment 
with one Elbert Anderson, who owned and 
operated a general supply store. 

When war with Great Britain was de- 
clared in 1812, the Anderson store was con- 
verted into a Government supply head- 
quarters, with Anderson as commissary and 
Samuel Wilson as his superintendent, after- 
ward a quartermaster. Among Mr. Wilson’s 
duties was that of examining and marking 
all packages for Government use. The mark 
placed on these containers was “E.A.—U.S.” 
Wilson was known by his associates as 
“Uncle Sam,” and one day when a long- 
shoreman was asked the meaning of these 
initiais, he replied by saying, “For Elbert 
Anderson, the commissary, and Uncle Sam, 
his superintendent, for he and the United 
States are all one. He represents the Gov- 
ernment, too.” Meant as a joke, the ides 
took hold and Mr. Wilson’s name, “Uncle 
Sam,” since that time has been a personifi- 
cation of the United States the world over. 


APPEARED IN CARICATURE 


Later Uncle Sam began to appear in 
caricature, in many guises before the Civil 
War. Although tall and slender, as Mr. Wil- 
son was, it is thought the present conception 
of Uncle Sam, which began to appear in 
cartoon in the early 80's, had its inspiration 
on the tall, gaunt figure of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“Uncle Sam” had varied experience dur- 
ing the war. He was on board the Con- 
st.éution in that famous 25-minute battle 
with the Guerriere when the latter was 
sunk. In this battle Uncle Sam was cited 
for gallantry by Capt. Isaac Hull, and when 
he was honorably discharged he received two 
land warrants from the Government. One 
of these warrants he sold to his son, John 
M., who now lives at Albion, Ind., while the 
other went to a Jim Harrison and was aiso 
used in Indiana. 

After the War of 1812, Uncle Sam went 
to Pennsylvania where he was united in 
marriage to a Miss Susan Anderson of 
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Cumberland County. To this union 10 chil- 
dren were born—7 boys and 3 girls, as fol- 


lows: Noah, David, Andrew, Samuel, An- 
thony, James, John, Mary, Angeline, and 
Lucinda. 


By trade and profession Uncle Sam was a 
tailor and a doctor. His son John now has a 
lance that was used by Uncle Sam to al- 
leviate the suffering of his patients, in the 
old days when “bleeding” was regarded as 
a cure-all for most ailments. 

As time rolled on, and the caricature of 
Uncle Sam became more and more in use, 
his family developed a strong antipathy to 
this familiarity, and when they moved to 
Indiana among strangers they resolved to 
avoid any further publicity along this line 
and kept the identity of Uncle Sam a secret. 
However, a chance remark furnished a clue 


which when followed brought the above 
story, which was freely told and fully 
verified. 

Uncle Sam died March 7, 1878, in Kos- 


ciusko County, Ind., at the age of 100 years 
and 3 days. His body was later removed to 
Merriam where it now rests with other 
members of the family. 





{From the Indianapolis News. Mar. 31, 1955] 
IN HOOSIERLAND—UNCLE SAM’S 
BuRIAL PLACE IN INDIANA 
(By Wayne Guthrie) 

You may recall that in July I raised a ques- 
tion as to just where Uncle Sam—the real 
prototype of that picturesque personifica- 
tion of the U.S. Government—is buried. 

That query was prompted by a book I was 
reading at that time, “Stories in Stone,” by 
Charles I. Wallis. It indicated that two lo- 
calities—one in Indiana and the other in 
New York—claim that distinction. 

On one thing both are in agreement—the 
man’s name was Samuel Wilson. 

Persons living near the Christian Chapel 
Cemetery, near Merriam, Noble County, in- 
sist the genuine Uncle Sam is buried there. 
By the same token that book pointed out 
that a gravestone in a Troy (N.Y.) graveyard 
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carries an inscription referring to “Uncle 
Sam.” 
John J. Favinger, Whiteland, assistant 


State entomologist, sent me two pictures 
he took recently of that gravestone, stating 
that Wilson was a soldier of the War of 1812 
and that he was 100 years and 3 days old 
when he died May 7, 1865. 
NEWSPAPERS AGREE ON DATE 

An attaché of the reference division of the 

Indiana State Library called attention to two 


different articles that appeared in two dif- 
ferent newspapers several years ago about 
this same gravestone. They both refer to 
the date of death as being March 7, 1878. 
That obviously is a 13-year discrepancy with 
the date on the stone itself but one of the 
articles explained that by saying the stone- 
cutter made that error which had not been 
corrected because the family at that time 
hoped to erect a marker more fitting. 

Perhaps some highlights from the mate- 
rial contained in those articles might be of 
interest. For one thing, that Samuel Wilson 
was born at Wilmington, Del., March 4, 1778, 
and was one of triplets—two boys and one 
girl. 

Samuel and his brother joined the Lewis 
and Clark expedition in 1804 and traveled 
with it until it reached the spot that now is 
the site of Mandan, N. Dak. There the broth- 
ers spent the winter, returning to St. Louis, 
Mo., the following spring. 

Eventually Samuel made his way to Troy, 
N.Y., where he and a man named Elbert 
Anderson owned and ran a store. The War 
of 1812 saw that store become a Government 
supply headquarters, with Anderson as the 
commissary and Wilson as quartermaster. 
Included among the duties that fell upon 
Wilson was that of examining and marking 
all the packages designed for Government 
use. The identification mark was—*E.A.— 
U.S.” I presume the “E.A.” referred to 
Elbert Anderson. It wasn't long’ before 
associates started calling Wilson “Uncle 
Sam.” It is not made entirely clear how 
that began but one point is of interest in 
that respect. 

It said that once a longshoreman, asked 


what those initials—‘E.A.—U.S.""—meant. 
came back with this answer, obviously 
meant as a rank joke: 

“For Elbert Anderson, the commissary, 
and Uncle Sam, his superintendent, for he 
and the United States are all one. He 
represents the Government, too.” 

JOKE CREATE NATIONAL SYMBOL 


Regardless of the fact that it was intended 
as a joke that name quickly took hold and 
Wilson afterward was Known as Uncle Sam. 
Since then, too, “Uncle Sam” has been 
known everywhere as the personification of 
our Government. 

Wilson had some thrilling experiences be- 
ing on the U.S:S. Constitution in the battle in 
which it sank the Guerrierc. 

At his honorable discharge Wilson got 
two land grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Both of these, which he disposed of 
to others, were for Indiana land. 
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Following the War of 1812 Wilson marrieq 
a Pennsylvania girl and to that union 19 
children—7 boys and 3 girls—were born. 





QUESTIONNAIRE ON IMPORTANT 
NATIONAL ISSUES SENT TO RESI- 
DENTS OF THE 39TH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York | Mr. OSTERTAG! May ex- 
tend his remarks in the body of the Rec- 
orRD and include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, this 
year I distributed a questionnaire on im- 
portant national issues to a cross section 
of residents in the 39th Congressional 
District of New York, which I am privi- 
leged to represent. The district in- 
cludes that portion of the city of 
Rochester and Monroe County which 
lies west of the Genesee River, and Or- 
leans, Genesee, and Wyoming Counties. 

Replies to the questionnaires were 
submitted by 5,154 persons, and the 
tabulations of results furnishes some 
very interesting and significant infor- 
mation. For example, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of replies favored a bal- 
anced budget and a reduction in farm 
price supports. By lesser margins the 
replies supported an increase in the Fed- 
eral minimum wage standard and a con- 
tinuation of foreign aid programs. 

There was strong opposition to admit- 
ting Communist China to the United 
Nations. A majority also opposed 
stronger Federal regulation of radio and 
television programs and Federal aid to 
support public schools. 

Other questions dealt with space ex- 
ploration, social security, interest rates, 
relations with Russia and the choice for 
the next President of the United States. 

A complete tabulation of the results is 
listed below in percentages of the total 
humber of replies: 
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MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED: 
WHAT’S A GOOD ANSWER, MR. 
PRESIDENT ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

GeEorRGE P. MILLER). Under previous 


order of the House, the gentleman from 


Oregon |Mr. PorTerR] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter, 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 


ask man from Oregon? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, several 
years avo I attempted to hold eff a tough 
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question from one of my sons with the 
remark “That's a good question.” It did 
not work. His response was, “What's a 
good answer, Dad.” 

The President, through Arthur S. 
Flemming, his Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, has said in effect 
that what to do about medical care for 
the aged is a good question. Secretary 
Flemming said yesterday: 

All the administration has endorsed is the 
exploration. 


We know it is a good question. What 
the American people want to know is 
what is a good answer. Many of us 
think that the Forand bill—H.R. 4700— 
is a good answer, maybe not the best but 
certainly the best we have secn so far. 

Yesterday fecrctary Flemming told 
the Ways and Means Committee that the 
administration had decided it was nec- 
essary to ‘explore further some complex 
issues” before devising “principles of a 
practical program.” I suggest that it is 
plain that Secretary Flemming, who 
recognizes the need, was overruled by 
the President and by Republican !caders 
who do not recognize the need. The 
complex issues are not those of medical 
care for the aged but of Old Guard re- 
actionary prejudice. 

It is good to know that the House Ways 
and Means Committee is presently con- 
cerned with reporting out a social se- 
curity bill for 1960. I am one of many 
Members of Congress who believe that 
among its provisions should be found the 
kind of protection against hospital and 
nursing home costs for social security 
beneficiaries which is contained in the 
Forand bill. 

This proposal extends the scope of our 
social security system by paying for these 
costs from the self-financing social se- 
curity fund, using reimbursement meth- 
ods closely related to those now used by 
plans such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 

THE FEAR OF ILLNESS 


It is, I believe, no exasseration to say 
that the haunting fear of an expensive 
illness lies deep in the heart of our older 
men and women. Too often. we know, 
they are unable to purchase the kind of 
protection they need, because of their 
lowered retirement income. In 1958, 60 
percent of people aged 65 and over had 
less than $1,000 a year in net income. 

This concern is not limited to our sen- 
jor citizens, but is shared by their mar- 
ried sons and dauehters who, with heavy 
family responsibilities of their own, are 
disturbed by the fact that they cannot 
always help their parents meet these 
costs to the degree that they would wish 
to do so. All evidence shows, moreover, 
the pressing need for better and more 
adequate medical care for people in this 
age group. 

But we have become so embroiled in 
a discussion of how best to take care of 
this crucial problem that we have, too 
frequently, lost sight of what the prob- 
lem is. We have been told, on the one 
hand, that this kind of protection can 
be provided through the development of 
voluntary plans for this purpose, by lim- 
iting Government action to people who 
have been subjected to the needs test 
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of our public assistance programs, or by 
voluntary low-fee schedules set at the 
individual discretion of doctors. 

The Forand bill has been attacked as 
a step toward socialized medicine, dis- 
regarding the fact that the bill’s benefits 
would be financed through the existing 
mechanism of our social security plan, 
using the combined contribution of work- 
ers and employers during working years 
to pay for a paid-up policy on retire- 
ment. 

WIDE SUPPORT FOR FORAND BILL 

In some 25 years of experience with 
this plan we have learned that this meth- 
od provides a self-respecting form of 
protection against the loss of earnings 
caused by retirement, premature death 
of the wage-earner, and crippling dis- 
ability. I am convinced that it is time 
to extend it to provide similar protection 
against the threat of heavy medical ex- 
pense. The Forand bill is a carefully- 
considered piece of legislation which has 
been before the Congress for 4 years 
now. Jt enjoys the support of organized 
labor, most senior citizens groups, and 
public welfare officials—including two 
former Commissionc:'s of Social Security 
under this administration. It deserves 
Our serious consideration of its merits, 
and our support. 

It is reassuring to note that the pres- 
ent administration at long last has 
begun to recognize that the need for 
better care for our senior citizens, avail- 
able at a price they can afford to pay. 
This is a problem which will not disap- 
pear through wishful thinking or inter- 

epartmental committees. But I have 
become 
conflicting and confusing stories appear- 
ing in the press during the past year, 
and particularly the past month, as to 
the administration's shifting solutions to 
the problem. Allow me to review for 
you some of the statements and pro- 
nouncements which have appeared dur- 
ing this period. 

First of all, it may be noted that, in 
reporting the 1958 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, the Committee on 
Ways and Means expressed its great 
concern with the problem of providing 
better protection against hospitalization 
costs for older men and women and 
asked that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare prepare a study 
of various alternatives, to be presented 
to the Congress in January 1959. 

WAITING FOR AN ALTERNATIVE 


Three months after the due date, on 
April 2, 1959, this report was submitted 
with the statement that its purpose was 
to present “the most important factual 
information bearing on this subject”’ but 
carrying no conclusions or recommen- 
dations. Specifically the report states: 

Having completed this compilation, we are 
now proceeding with an analysis of the pol- 
icy issues involved with a view to develop- 
ing specific recommendations. 


This statement was made, as you will 
note, just about a year ago. 

During mid-July of 1959, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means initiated a 
full week of hearings on the Forand 
bill. In the course of these hearings, 
Secretary Arthur S. Flemming appeared. 


increasingly disturbed by the- 
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Many of us hoped that, at this time, he 
would come up with a firm policy which 
the Congress could explore. Again we 
were disappointed when the Secretary 
came up with no specific proposal and 
I, for one, was gratified that the able 
gentleman from Rhode Island I[Mr. 
ForaANpD] expressed his concern over the 
fact that the report itself had been ‘“‘de- 
layed and delayed,” together with his 
conviction that “if everybody who is in- 
terested in trying to find a solution for 
this problem had been devoting his time 
to finding a solution rather than fight- 
ing a bill that I introduced 2 years ago, 
perhaps we would have a solution by 
now.” 

The Secretary did, however, make one 


‘positive statement in his appearance at 


this time before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. He took the position that 
the objective ‘of making adequate med- 
ical care reasonably available to our 
aged population should, so far as pos- 
sible, be achieved through reliance 
upon and encouragement of individual 
and organized voluntary action.” As 
one reason for his opposition to the 
Forand bill, he identified the adminis- 
trative problems which would arise in 
providing this new kind of protection. 
He agreed to study the matter further 
and come up with a more detailed pro- 
posal Jater. 
SILENCE FROM THE DEPARTMENT 


Throughout the summer and fall there 
was silence from the Department, ex- 
cept for an occasional reiteration of 
the position that private voluntary in- 
surance must have a chance to show 
what it could do. In late October, a 
policy statement hinted that some 
changes might be proposed for the so- 
cial security system, particularly in the 
pubiie assistance plan, but no mention 
was made of the health needs of the 
aged. 

Meanwhile, letters from our older men 
and women continued to pour into con- 
gressional offices urging prompt consid- 
eration of the Forand bill. During the 
hearings conducted last fall throughout 
the country, by the Subcommitee on the 
Aged and Aging of the Senate’s Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, older 
men and women appeared repeatedly to 
state that their greatest worry was how 
they could manage to finance the cost of 
an extended illness. They were self- 
respecting men and women, proud of 
their present self-sufficiency, but greatly 
concerned by the fear that expensive 
medical care would wipe out their sav- 
ings and force them to accept charity in 
one form or another. 

“CONSIDERATION” BY THE ADMINISTRATION 


Finally, on February 4 of this year, the 
President told his news conference that 
the administration was considering a 
proposal to increase the social-security 
payroll tax by one-fourth of 1 percent 
for both employers and employees to 
finance better care for the aged—an 
amount of tax increase identical with 
that in the Forand bill. It was said, 
however, that the administration had in 
mind provisions covering only cata- 
strophic illness among the aged, and that 
the Cepartmént’s staff was working on 
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several alternative plans. The New York 
Times story on this press conference con- 
cluded: 

Secretary Flemming has said he recognizes 
such care as necessary. He has promised to 
produce a plan to put before the House Ways 
and Means Committee when it takes up 
amendments to the Social Security Act |in 
mid-March |. 


About 3 weeks later, on February 20, 
another news story appeared in the New 
York Times stating that— 

Mr. NrIxon’s leadership during the last 
week is credited with having broken a long 
administration logjam, with the result that 
five alternative plans for medical care for the 
aged were sent from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the Budget 
Bureau for an administration decision. 


These proposed plans were described 
as follows: 

A plan to cost $90 million the first year for 
medical care of the indigent aged using the 
public assistance mechanism. It is generally 
thought that this plan can be disregarded as 
it would be paid for by public revenues and 
would be contrary to the budget policies of 
President Eisenhower. 

A payroll deduction plan to cost $400 mil- 
lion that would involve taking out insurance 
policies for the aged. The policyholder would 
pay the first $250 in charges for a serious ill- 
ness, the Federal Government up to 85 per- 
cent of the remainder of the costs 

A payroll deduction plan to cost $500 mil- 
lion, somewhat broader in scope, again with 
the first $250 deductible. 

A payroll deduction plan to cost $750 mil- 
lion to cover all costs but surgery. 

A payroll deduction plan to cost $1 billion 
to provide complete medical care, including 
nursing-home care, for the needy aged. 


It may be noted that. at this point, 
four of the five plans included the payroll 
deduction method of financing used in 
the Forand bill. The story stated fur- 
ther that— 

Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfure has been trying since 
last July to draft a plan for medical care for 
the aged that would be acceptable to the 
Budget Bureau. 

FLEMMING'S DILEMMA 


On Monday, March 14, Secretary 
Flemming appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, in executive 
session, still apparently without an an- 
swer. On Saturday, March 19, still an- 
other news story appeared, noting that 
the President had conferred with Sec- 
retary Flemming. The situation was 
desperate because the Secretary had 
told the Committee on Ways and Means 
that he would be ready to report the ad- 
ministration’s position on Wednesday, 
March 23, which was yesterday. ‘This 
story, as reported by the United Press 
International, stated: 

Flemming, under pressure of this deadline, 
apparently hoped to get a final decision 
quickly. 

Informed sources said a voluntary insur- 
ance scheme was under serious consideration 
because of Budget Bureau and Treasury De- 
partment objections to other plans. 


This time, according to the news story, 
the administration abandoned the social 
security method in favor of a system to 
underwrite private insurance plans, with 
State and Federal Governments paying 
the major share of the cost of premiums 
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for low-income individuals. According 
to this report, this last minute measure 
would shift the administration of the 
program from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration to the Public Health Serv- 
ice and finance the Federal share of the 
program from the general revenues. 

Then yesterday, Secretary Flemming 
told members of the Ways and Means 
Committee the administration was still 
looking at the problem. A story in the 
New York Times today noted: 

Mr. Flemming testified at a closed session 
of the House Ways and Means Commiitee. 
He later made pubiic his prepared state- 
ment and answered reporters’ questions. 

“The Cabinet officers, adhering strictly to 
the Eisenhower team’s rules of conduct, re- 
fused to discuss the difficulties he had met 
in seeking Presidential backing of an alter- 
native program.” 

SUPPORT WITHHELD 

At a White House conference yesterday, 
he outlined his ideas for a subsidized system 
of voluntary health insurance for elderly 
persons with low incomes. President Eisen- 
hower sided with Republican congressional 
leaders in withholding his support, at least 
for now. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Flemming said on leav- 
ing the committee room, “I am pursuing this 
approach just as vigorously as possible. 

“All the administration has endorsed is the 
exploration,” he said. 

MILLER 


THE FABLE OF THE 


With all due respect, let me say that, 
as I have followed these news stories, I 
have been reminded of the fable of the 
miller and his son who were driving their 
ass to a neighboring fair where he was to 
be sold. They had not gone far when 
they encountered a group of laughing 
girls returning from town. 

“Look there,” cried one of the girls. 
“Did you ever see such fools, trudging 
along the road on foot, when they could 
be riding.” 

So the miller put the boy on the ass 
and they went on their way. Presently 
they encountered a group of old men in 
-arnest debate. “There,” one of the 
elders called out, ““Look at that idle young 
rogue riding while his poor old father 
has to walk.” 

And so the son got down to walk and 
the miller took his place on the donkey's 
back. They proceeded in this manner 
until they came to a company of women 
and children. ‘‘Why shame on you,” they 
cried, “How can you ride while that poor 
little lad can hardly keep up with you?” 
The good miller, wishing to please, then 
took up his son to sit beside him. 

But as they reached the edge of the 
village a townsman called out to them, 
“I will report vou to the authorities for 
overloading that poor beast so shame- 
lessly. You big hulking fellows should be 
able to carry that ass rather than the 
other way around.” 

So the miller and his 
beast’s lees together and, with a 
across their shoulders, carried the 
over the bridge that led to the town. 

When they saw this, all the townsfolk 
came out to laugh. The poor animal, 
frightened by this uproar, began to 
struggle to free himsclf and, in this 
process, slipped off the pole and over the 
vail of the bridge into the water and was 
drowned. 


the 
pole 
ass 


son tied 
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THE ADMINISTRATION’S LIPSERVICE 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that we have 
reached the point at which responsible 
men in the administration, like the miller 
and his son, find themselves carrying the 
beast over the bridge. They have reached 
this sorry pass to avoid the charge of 
“socialized medicine,” and to give lip- 
service to the voluntary method and 
voluntary insurance. In their effort to 
please all of the special interest groups 
concerned, they have pleased no one. We 
can sympathize with their plight. To 
avoid the charge of “socialized medicine” 
they have somehow worked themselves 
into the position cf coming up with a 
plan financed, in part at least, out of the 
general revenues. By most definitions 
this method is itself socialistic in the 
sense that it gives out something for 
nothing. There is a vast difference in 
this approach and the social security 
method based on employee-employer 
contributions. 

Moreover, in the face of their own 
statement that certain administrative 
problems might be created by the Forand 
bill, they seem to have produced, at this 
time, an administrative monstrosity 
which, instead of using the well-estab- 
lished and smooth-running social in- 
surance plan, would set up another 
mechanism in the Public Health Serv- 
ice to provide such care. It will be in- 
teresting to see how long this make- 
shift proposal, the laborious product, to 
date, of months of high-level meetings, 
will survive. It seems likely to me that, 
like the poor animal in the fable, it is 
now strugejing so hard that it is des- 
tined to slip into the water and be 
drowned. 

Meanwhile, we must not forget that 
we are here concerned with providing our 
senior citizens with the kind of medical 
care they need in a manner which pre- 
serves their dignity and their inde- 
pendence. 

It is time, I believe, that we look at 
the carefully worked out aiternative to 
the administration’s proposal-for-the- 
Gay approach. What would the Forand 
bill do? Very simply, it would provide 
combined hospital and nursing home 
care for up to 120 days per year for 
those people entitled to social security 
benefits—a total of more than 15 mil- 
lion people. Certain sureeons’ _ bills 
would also be met by the Government. 
To finance this care, the plan would 
use the time-tried method of social se- 
curity. Through an increase in the 
payroll tax, variously estimated at be- 
tween 0.50 and 0.80 percent of payroll, 
the people of this country could. during 
their working years, pay for the cost of 
such care in the same way that they now 
pay for their retirement, survivor, and 
disability benefits. 

THE OBVIOUS ADVANTAGES 


This method has a number of obvious 
advantages. First of all, contributions 
under the Forand bill are levied over the 
individual’s working lifetime when he is 
more able to pay for it and not in re- 
tirement when he is not. Secondly, em- 
ployers share half of the cost in the same 
manner that they share the cost of bene- 
fit payments now being made. Thirdly, 
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the costs of such protection are adiusted 
to the ability to pay because the payroll 
tax represents a proportion of earnings 
regardless of the number of family mem- 
bers covered. The social insurance 
method, used by the Forand bill, uses 
the same social principle we now have— 
to pay a higher famiiy benefit to a man 
with dependents—to provide them as 
well with protection against medical 
costs at a cost related to his earnings, 
rather than to the size cf his family. 

A KNOWLEDGEABLE DOCTOR'S OPINION 


With medical cost rising, it seems 
clear the voluntary insurance cannot 
successfully deal with the health prob- 
lems of the elderly. In a letter of Febru- 
ary 29, 1960, the man who served as 
president of the National Blue Cross As- 
sociation|in 1957, Dr. Basil C. McLean, 
M.D., wrote Congressman FOorAND: 

A lifetime’s experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the cost of care of the aged 
cannot be met, unaided, by the mechanism 
of insurance or prepayment as they exist 
today. The aged simply cannot afford to buy 
from any of these the scone of care that is 
required, nor do the stern competitive re- 
alities permit any carrier, whether nonprofit 
or commercial, to provide benefits which are 
adequate at a price which is feasible for 
any but a small proportion of the aged. * * * 

Legislation along the lines of the Forand 
bill offers a means of settling an area of 
dificulty and relieving the voluntary pre- 
payment mechanism to concentrate on 
better programs within its areas of demon- 
strated competence. Surely, if OASDI 
health benefits are ‘contracted out” volun- 
tary prepayment will be thereby strength- 
ened and its programs will rest upon sound- 
er economic footing. 

For hospitals, the measure will provide, 
for the first time, adequate payment for 
services rendered to aged patients, relief 
from an unnecessary burden of long siand- 
ing, and the kind of dependable financial 
support that produces growth and vitality 
for the community's health facilities. 


There is good evidence that the Amer- 
ican people are in favor of such legisla- 
tion, in spite of the ‘“‘scare’’ words which 
have been used against it. We know 
this from the letters that we receive 
from older men and women themselves. 
According to two studies by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan recently released, 
more than half of the adult population 
surveyed favors Government help in pro- 
viding low-cost medical and hospital 
care. These studies of public attitudes 
toward Federal participation in this area 
were made among 2,000 adults on a na- 
tional level in late 1956 and in 1957 
among 860 persons in Wayne County, 
Mich. The results were © strikingly 
similar. The national survey showed 
that 55 percent of people interviewed 
felt that the Government should “help 
people get doctors’ and hospital care at 
low cost.” Twenty-five percent were op- 
posed and 20 percent expressed no opin- 
ion. In the Wayne County study, 63 
percent favored Government assistance, 
and 23 percent were opposed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that we 
Must act promptly in this matter and it 
is even more important that we act 
responsibly. Congressman Foranp’s bill 
Is, aS I have said, a carefully considered 
Proposal. It has been discussed in pub- 
lic hearings both in connection with the 


1958 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, and in a full week of hearings on 
this one proposal last July. The hard- 
working gentleman from Rhode Island 
| Mr. Foranp] has always taken the posi- 
tion that he is open to reasonable 
changes in the provisions of the bill pro- 
vided that they are within the frame- 
work of the social security system. 
TIME FOR ACTION 


AIME FoRAND is a patient man. He 
knows that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, of which he is the ranking Demo- 
cratic member, has many great and 
complex responsibilities. However, the 
time will soon be here when, if neces- 
sary, action on the House floor will be 
achieved through a discharge petition. 


On Tuesday, March 22, 1960, the gen- 


tleman from Rhode Island | Mr. Foranp] 
filed with the Rules Committee a resolu- 
tion for a special rule. It is my earnest 
hope thet the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will be able to report out suitable leg- 
islation to meet this vital problem and 
that a discharge petition will not after 
all be necessary. However, it is my belief 
that most Members of the House recog- 
nize the ursency cf the problem and that 
they will insist on action. 

In closing I want to bring to the at- 
tention of the House two excellent let- 
ters I have received. They discuss the 
need for such legislation as is found 
in H.R. 4700. 

A county health officer in my district 
wrote to me this month. This is what 
he said: 

My Dear Mr. Porter: AS you may be 
aware there is a paper published weekly by 
the American Medical Association entitled 
“The AMA News.” One of the chief reasons 
for existence of this paper seems to be oppo- 
sitio. to the Forand bill. The issue dated 
March 7 on the front page there is a head- 
line reading “Write Your Congressman.” I 
am doing so. 

Within the past month or two there was 
an editorial stating that most people past 
65 were able to pay a $500 medical bill be- 
cause they had found by a survey that most 
people past 65 had $500. The fact that pay- 
ing that medical bill would wipe out these 
pevple’s entire savings did not seem to be of 
any importance whatever. This editorial 
was to me somewhat nauseating. In fact, it 
made me just a little ashamed of my pro- 
fession. 

I would suggest that you acquire all the 
copies of this AMA News published within the 
last few months. I also want you to know 
that there is at least one physician in the 
Fourth District who is for and not against 
the Forand bill. From my observation the 
attitude of the general public on the Forand 
bill does not coincide with that of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 


The second letter comes from a couple 
in Sutherlin, Oreg., in my district. It 
reads: 

SUTHERLIN, OreG., October 6, 1959. 
CHAS. PORTER, 
Democratic Headquarters, 
Roseburg, Orea. 

DEAR Sir: We are a couple almost old 
enough for social security. Now with every- 
thing going higher and higher we are won- 
dering how long we are going to eat, not to 
mention lights, heat, taxes (we have a trailer, 
still have to pay approximately $45 a year). 
Clothes (they do wear out). We get sick 
oftener than when we were young. Yet when 
we were young we had group insurance 


(sometimes paid by the employer) that paid 
our doctor and hospital bills. Hospital care 
now averages $18 per day, compared with 
$10 10 years ago. ° 

Insurance companies won’t take a chance 
on us now. (If they did it would cost so 
much it would be impossible to carry it.) 
We might get sick enough to require hos- 
pitalization, for this a social security check 
won't go too far. How about the doctor? 
He has to be paid. Most of them charge 
$5 acall. You can’t blame them, everything 
they buy or use is higher. But what are we 
going to eat on after we pay seven or eight 
calls to the doctor out of what is left after 
we have paid the lights, the gas to cook on, 
taxes, etc., etc. etc.? Many old people, 
through no fault of their own, have less than 
$100 a month to live on—per month. I hear 
someone say, ‘“‘They can earn $100 a month.” 
Just where are we to look for these $100 jobs, 
that are work people 65 or over can do? 
They are too old to learn new jobs. Em- 
ployers (most of them) don’t want you after 
you are 45 or 50 at the most. You can get 
awful hungry between 50 and 65. 

So what are you, our lawmakers, going to 
do for us? How about a program for people 
over 65 similar to the one contemplated for 
those on welfare? We also need help on our 
doctor and hospital bills. If we get a job 
it usually runs over $100 in most Cases. 
Then the social security is bawled up. Maybe 
the check will be delayed next month as a 
result. Maybe the job has run out. So, no 
money to live on. If your taxes are due that 
month Uncle Sam either charges you in- 
terest for deferred payment or sells some- 
thing you own to get his. 

Then after a few years (supposed to be 
carefree retirement) we pass on to our final 
resting place. Many have a little salted away 
to help pay that last expense. But if you 
have to keep dipping in, we won’t have any 
left. The man or woman who has his own 
social security account has a small amount. 
But how about the wife who doesn’t have 
her own account? (That’s me.) As long 
as you have $10 in the savings account, you 
are not eligible for welfare. Use the savings 
first, they say. So who is going to pay for 
me? So how about some bills being passe 
to help with doctors, hospital, medicine, and 
at last, funeral bills. Don’t ask me where the 
money is to come. They always seem to find 
money in the millions of dollars to send to 
foreign countries, that they never get back. 
We have paid taxes all of our lives, so we 
have aiready paid ours. 

Let’s get going and do something for those 
who can no longer do for themselves. 

Mr. and Mrs. W.R. P. 





|From the Oregon Labor Press, July 3, 1959] 
AMA TAKES ONE STEP INTO THE 20TH CENTURY 
(From the AFL-CIO News) 


The American Medical Association has 
moved somewhat reluctantly to bring its so- 
cial viewpoint into line with its scientific 
know-how by withdrawing its objections to 
group medical plans. 

Plans developed by trade unions and other 
groups to achieve the best possible health 
care at the lowest possible cost have demon- 
strated beyond any possible doubt that the 
group approach works-—and works well. The 
AMA has, until its recent convention, waged 
a relentless fight to put these plans out of 
business. 

But after an investigation of the type of 
medical care furnished by these plans, the 
AMA has decided to withdraw its opposi- 
tion—although it still has not given group 
plans its active blessing and approval. 

This is a heartening step, no matter how 
reluctantly the step was taken. 

Now that the AMA has shown an inclina- 
tion to enter the 20th century of medical eco- 
nomics, it might well consider going the rest 
of the way. It might reverse some of its 
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other social viewpoints that date from the 
days of witch doctors and patent medicines. 
If the AMA wants to prove that it is really 
a 1959 model medical organization, it should 
withdraw its bitter opposition to proposals 
that health care for the Nation’s aged be pro- 
vided under the social security system. 


[From the AFL-CIO News, July 25, 1959] 
Sick PEOPLE NEED HELP Now 


The Eisenhower administration’s approach 
to health care for the aged has an Alice-in- 
Wonderland tinge to its insistence on “in- 
dividual initiative’ and “thrift” by older 
persons who cannot afford the cost of medi- 
cal care. 

The House hearings on the Forand bill 
revealed agreement on the basic probiem. 

he Nation’s 15 million persons aged 65 
and over are growing by 1,000 a day. Three- 
fifths of them have less than $1,000 a year 
income. They need much more medical care 
than other people. To get it, many are 
forced to go on relief. 

The American Medical Association, after 
sparking a $1.6 million campaign to convince 
the public that President Truman's national 
health insurance plan was “socialized medi- 
cine,” is now urging physicians to offer cut- 

ate fees to retired people in an effort to 
fend off the Forand bill. 

Forand till opponents argue that Federal 
action would halt the sole of private insur- 
ance for the aged, something the aged can’t 
afford anyhow, and would curtail their free- 
dom of choosing doctors, also something they 
can’t afford. 

Organized labor and other supporters of 
the Forand bill have an answer: the aged 
need health care now and the people who 
will finance the Federal program as workers 
and consumers are willing to pay for it. 





{From the White Collar, February 1960] 
THE FORAND BILL 


The Forand bill (H.R. 4700) would pay 
in full 60 days of hospital care for all per- 
sons eligible for old-age and survivors bene- 
fits. It would also pay for the costs of 
combined nursing home and hospital care 
up to 120 days a year in addition to certain 
surgical expenses. The cost of the program 
would be covered under the social security 
taxes levied on both employers and 
employees. 

Unlike the contentions of the American 
Medical Association, this is not socialized 
medicine. t is purely an extension of the 
social security system to provide hospital- 
ization and attendant services to those re- 
tired under the system including the 
lependent children of widows. There can 
be no sincere opposition to this measure. 

The great majority of retired persons over 
65 receiving sccial security benefits have no 
protection whatsoever at a time when thci 
income is far too small to pay for hospital 
and surgical costs. 

The Forand bill deserves the support of 
the Office Employees International Union. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1960] 


PRESIDENT RIFUSES To BACK MEDICAL AID FOR 
AGED Now 


(By John D. Morris) 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare failed today 
to win President Eisenhower's support for a 
subsidized system of voluntary health insur- 
ance for the aged. 

Secretary Arthur S. Flemming cutlined his 
ideas for such a program at a White House 
meeting with the President and Republican 
congressional leaders. He had drafted sev- 
eral proposals at the suggestion of Vice Presi- 
dent NIXxoNn. 

President Eisenhower, siding with his party 
leaders in Congress, ruled that the provlem 
should be studied further before the admin- 
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istration decided whether to submit recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

While Mr. Flemming had wanted a show- 
down at today’s meeting, sources close to the 
Vice President reported that Mr. NIxoNn was 
agreeable to a reasonable delay. A spokes- 
man said the Vice President was not back- 
ing any proposal now. 

The question of health care for the elderly 
is rapidly becoming one of the main political 
issues of the presidential election year. 

The main catalyst is a bill by Represent- 
ative AIME J. Foranp, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island, to provide free hospitalization and 
medical care for social security pensioners. 
To finance this, the bill seeKs to increase 
social security texes. 

The Eisenhower administration is vigor- 
ous!y opposed to the Forand bill or any other 
plan that could be classificd as compulsory 
health insurance or socialized medicine. 
Secretary Flemming and Mr. Nixon are in 
accord with official administration policy on 
that score. 

They have been pressing the White House, 
however, to come forward with an alternative 
to the Forand bill. 

As the prospective Republican Presidential 
nominee, Mr. Nixon is said to believe that the 
porty cannot a‘ford to take a negative posi- 
tion on what has become a pressing social 
problem with major political implicaticns. 

Con7zreesional sources repoit that the 
Forand bill is drawing more mail, for and 
against, than any other pending issue. Mort 
of the correspondence apparently supports 
the measure. 

Secretary Flemming is scheduled to testify 
on the rorend bill tomorrow before the House 
Ways and Means Committce. He was con- 
sequently eager to get White House support 
today for possible alternative recommenda- 
tions. 

Javing failed, he is ex »ected to tell the 
committee that the administration is in- 
tensively studying ways to meet the health- 
care needs of the aved throuch some systcm 
of voluntary insurance. He will reiterate 
the administration’s opposition to the Forend 
bill and any other program with compulsory 
features. 

A srckesman for the Hen!th, Education, 
and Welfare Department said the approach 
now favored by Mr. Flemming was fcr a sys- 
tem cf voluntary insurance supported largely 
by Federal and State financial aid. 

Private companies, under the plan, would 
provide insurance covering the cost of hos- 
pitalization and nursing home care, and the 
Federal and Staite governments would share 
the ma‘or costs of the insurance premiums. 
The insurance would be available at the ace 
of 65 to persons with incomes of less 
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PLAN KEYED TO INCOME 

The amount of Federal-Siate assistance on 
each policy would be Keyed to the income of 
the person insured. The subsidies, on the 
averaze, would be shared between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States on a 50-50 
bacis. 

This wes the only plan not snecifically re- 
jecicd at teday’s White House conference, it 
was understocd. Among those rejectcd was 
one to finance a health insurance system by 
higher social security peyroll taxes. 

Despite much pressure from the public for 
favor: bie action, a majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee opposes the Forand bill. 
That wos a factor influencing the White 
House decision against making alternative 
recommendations at this time. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Foranp took a prelim- 
inary step toward forcing a vote in the House 
despite the committee’s inaction. He in- 
troduced a resolution calling for 4 hours of 
debate, with amendments restricted to any 
that the Ways and Means Committee might 
propose. The resolution goes to the Rules 


Committce, which ordinarily originates such 
procedural measures, 
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PLANS DISCHARGE PETITION 


Mr. Foranp said he would take the second 
step next weck. This will be the filing of a 
petition to discharge the procedural resolu- 
tion from the Rules Committce. If he gets 
219 signatures on the pet.tion, the bili will 
come to the floor. 

Vice President Nixon did not particinate 
in today’s White House Contcrence. He is 
in Florida on a holiday. 

An aid outlined his position to reporters 
today as follows: 

The Vice President opposes any bill with 
compulsory features because it would lead 
to state medicine. He is against any form 
of state or socialized medicine. 

But he thinks that attention should be 
given to the problem of elderly people sub- 
ject to catastrophic types of illness and une 
able to buy insurance protection. 

He has talked to Secretary Flemming on 
several occasions and has urged the Depart- 
ment to explore the problem thorouchly to 
see if it can devise a program with voluntary 
features and some governmental assistance 
without leading to the possibie trap of so- 
cialized medicine. 
|From the Grants Pass (Oreg.) Courier, Mar. 

16, 1960] 
BRIGHTER HORIZONS FOR THE AGED 


It looks like the wace base on which 
social security withholdings are computed 
will rise to around $4,800 a year, in view of 
the attitude of not only the Democrats in 
Conzress but the Republicans as well, who 
want to go along with broader aid for the 
aged as a matter of policy and politics. 

And as the base goes up, it provides more 
money and Congress is aiming to provide 
more liberal social security payments in this 
an election year, the disabied will be eligible, 
according to many Congressmen’'s views, for 
disability payments at any age; the retired 
will be able to earn more annually and still 
draw social security checks; widows prob- 
ably are due to get bigger pensions, prob- 
ably a 10 percent hike; and mc<dical aid 
for the aged is looming, albeit the AMA— 
American Medical Association—is kicking 
the proposal around hoping to find a pro- 
posal they can more readily countenance 
than the ones now in committee. 

Doctors and some big insurance companies 
are opposing medical aid for older people, as- 
serting it will lead to “socialized medicine 
and a full medical insurance program.” 
Comes the retort by proponents of medical 
aid that social security was once feared on 
grounds it would kill off private pension 
plans, but it didn’t. The doctors have great 
political weight, their organization, the 
American Medical Association, wields a 
powsrpecked lobby big stick and so * * *. 

The search is on for a compromise the 
doctors can support, or at least, not oppose. 
It is poss:ble Congress won't get a bill over, 
unless it is able just to sort of get a foot- 
hold or toe-in-the-door idea that can later 
be used to pry open a full-blown plan for 
medical heip for the old folks. At least it 
is the beginning of something long hoped 
for but not expected to materialize. Fact is, 
these issues have failed of publicity because 
they are so largely if not wholly, as of now, 
tied up in committee and consequently are 
being worked on quietly. But truth will out 
and so are machinations of the Congress 
on social security matters outing. 








DocTORS AND THE ForRAND BILL 

(Prepared by the A¥I.CTO department of 

social security, Nelson H. Cruikshank, di- 

rector, Jan. 2, 1960) 

FOREWORD 

In 1960 we shall be observing the 25th an- 
niversary of social security in America. 

We have made considerable progress since 
the days of the county poorhouse. This 
pregress has been made dc.p.te the opposi- 
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tion from organized medicine to the original 
Social Security Act of 1935 and to subsequent 
major improvements. 

Many public-spirited physicians have 
shared our regret that the voice of the medi- 
cal profession has been raised so consistently 
with the voices of big business and the com- 
mercial insurance industry against each new 
form of social insurance, including the dis- 
ability amendments of 1956, which have now 
gained general acceptance. 

Today the most serious gap in our family 
security structure is the failure to provide 
payments for medical care for retired peopie 
and for families whose breadwinner has died. 
The Forand bill (H.R. 4700) would fill this 
gap. 

There were congressional hearings on this 
bill in July 1959. Many prominent physi- 
cians, aware of the quarter-century success- 
ful operation of old-age and survivors in- 
surance agreed with representatives of labor, 
professional, farmer, and welfare groups that 
this social security mechanism could be em- 
ployed to meet the medical needs of retired 
people. Some of these doctors dared to 
speak out. They were not all in favor of the 
bill in its present form, and a number of 
them made valuable suggestions for ways of 
improving it. These were welcomed by Con- 
gressman Foranp and others who support 
the proposal. 

Excerpts! from the statements of these 
men, all outstanding leaders in the medical 
prcfession, are contained in this leaflet. We, 
in labor, are indebted to these fine doctors 
for their support and their constructive sug- 
gestions. 

James P. Dixon, Jr., M.D., commissioner 
of health, city of Philadelphia, 1952-59; 
board of directors, Hospital Council of 
Philadelphia, 1958-59; chairman, Program 
Area Committee on Medical Care, American 
Public Health Association, 1958; diplomate, 
American Board of Preventive Medicine: 

“I am a director of the Hospital Council 
of Philadelphia and appear today on its be- 
half and specifically on behalf of its com- 
mittee on government relations which, 
during the past 4 months, has been making 
an intensive study of the problem of 
financing hospital care of the needy in 
Pennsylvania. 

“Unpaid care has become such a drain 
on the resources of our hospitals that the 
quality and the availability of hospital 
services are seriously threatened. 

“There are currently about 250,000 people 
on social security in the five counties of 
southeastern Pennsylvania, and these peo- 
ple use about 36 percent of all free care 
given in the area's 58 hospitals. If these 
beneficiaries were covered by hospital insur- 
ance, a third of our free care deficits would 
be wiped out. State and local grants could 
then be applied to the remaining two- 
thirds, and hospitals would be financially 
able to devote a much larger portion of their 
income to improvement of services and the 
raising of waves. 

“Under H.R. 4700, benefits would be paid 
to hospitals for OASDI recipients either di- 
rectly from the social security trust fund, 
or indirectly through voluntary insurance 
plans. 

“Such a system * * * would minimize 
pauperism by making a means test unnec- 
essary for obtaining benefits; it would elim- 
inate the need for any contribution after 
retirement; it would spread contributions 
over the individual's working lifetime; it 





*The full text of the statements of the 
physicians cited here can be found in “Hos- 
pital, Nursing Home, and Surgical Benefits 
for OASI Beneficsries,” hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, 86th Cong., Ist sess., on 
H.R. 4700, July 13 through July 17, 1959, 
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would avoid increasing the costs of volun- 
tary hospital insurance for the younger 
population because of the inclusion of aged 
persons; and it would appeal to State and 
local governments and their taxpayers, as it 
would tend to keep down the ever-increas- 
ing cost of health care under public assist- 
ance and State hospital aid programs. 

“My experience * * * as a public health 
executive in the city of Philadelphia brings 
before me continuously problems of people 
who are unable to receive the kind and 
quantity of medical care that a physician 
practicing in the community would judge 
it would be necessary for them to receive.” 

Morris Brand, M.D., medical director, Sid- 
ney Hillman Health Center, New York, N.Y.; 
William S. Hoffman, M.D., medical director, 
Sidney Hillman Health Center of Chicago; 
Joseph A. Langbord, M.D., medical director, 
Sidney Hillman Medical Center of the Male 
Apparel Industry of Philadelphia; Julius 
Schwimmer, M.D., medical director, Amal- 
gamated Laundry Workers Health Center of 
New York: 

“The medical directors of the four health 
centers affiliated with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and serving 
110,000 members and spouses strongly rec- 
ommend passage of the Forand bill. 

“In our daily activities we are frequently 
confronted with the necessity of hospitaliz- 
ing retired members and their spouses for 
surgical and nonsurgical conditions as ward 
cases in municipal and voluntary hospitals 
becuuse they have not been able to afford 
hospital and surgical insurance coverage. 
We have cases on record to prove that re- 
tired members who have been advised to be 
hospitalized for such serious conditions as 
impending gangrene of the tees, acute 
thrombophlebitis of the lower extremities, 
and cancer of the colon were turned away 
bv the hospitals to which we had referred 
the members. Such situations would not 
have occurred if these members had ade- 
quate personal funds or insurance cover- 
age, 

“We know of no adequate remedy for this 
gap in our medical coverage except an 
equitable system of national coverage, paid 
for by the worker during his years of peak 
earning power. 

“In spite of the American Medical Associa- 
tion's official attitude, many physicians like 
ourselves support the principles of the 
Forand bill and want it passed.” 

Leo Price. M.D., Director, Union Health 
Center, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union; diplomate, American Board 
of Preventive Medicine; member, Commis- 
sion on Medical Care Plans, American Medi- 
cal Association; associate clinical professor 
of industrial medicine, New York University: 

“The Union Health Center in New York, 
owned and operated by the ILGWU, serves 
149,000 workers in the metropolitan area, 
providing ambulatory care for them. 

“As a rule, garment workers are not large 
Wage earners. Our experience among our 
patients is that the majority earn between 
$2,500 to $3,500 a year because of the 
seasonal nature of the industry. 

“Social security and union pensions are 
almost the sole sources of income for retired 
patients. Due to their low earnings in past 
years, their social security benefits do not 
reach the maximums and their union pen- 
sions are oniy $50 to $65 a month. Ob- 
viously, this is not enough to provide even 
the bare essentials of daily living, much less 
any additional cost for medical care. We 
have had evidence of their financial diffi- 
culties in medical problems by their inability 
to pay for low cost drugs at the center which 
are priced on a cost basis. 

“Only a small number of people manage to 
carry hospitalization insurance on an indi- 
vidual basis after they have retired from 
the industry where it had previously been 
provided on a group insurance plan. 


“Many patients are reluctant to go to 
municipal hospitals because of the charity 
atmosphere and the means test.” 

Frank F. Furstenberg, M.D., medical direc- 
tor, Sinai Hospital Outpatient Department 
1951; director, Sinai Hospital Medical Care 
Clinic, 1947—administrative responsibility for 
the program of medical care for Baltimore’s 
public relief clients assigned to Sinai; phy- 
sician, Allergy Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, 1939; instructor, medicine, Johns Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, 1939; fellow, Ameri- 
can Academy of Allergy and American Public 
Health Association: 

“In my function as medical director of an 
outpatient department we see OASDI bene- 
ficiaries when they cannot get adequate 
medical care. I would like you to take the 
necessary steps to add outpatient service 
and comprehensive care for the beneficiaries 
so that the need for hospitalization will be 
minimized and the patient will be given pre- 
ventive diagnostic service outside the hos- 
pital. 

“Much depends on the rate at which you 
get medical care. If someone comes to an 
outpatient department or to a_ hospital 
emergency room and is in cardiac failure 
and needs to be hospitalized right away, 
there are no questions asked. 

“But suppose the person comes with hyper- 
tension and incipient failure, and it looks 
as though he needs medical care but he is 
a transient and there is a question of in- 
digency. There are many hospitals that will 
not take care of such patients until they es- 
tablish eligibility, go through a means test 
so that the hospital can collect. 

“It does not seem fair to me that OASI 
beneficiaries should have to be pauperized in 
order to get medical care or that they should 
have to undergo a means test to obtain med- 
ical care.” 

Caldwell B. Esselstyn, M.D., founder and 
medical director, Rip Van Winkle Clinic, 
Hudson, N.Y.; diplomate, American Board of 
Surgery; fellow, American Geriatrics Society; 
associate in surgery and special lecturer in 
preventive medicine and public health, 
Albany Medical College, 1950; vice president, 
Group Health Association of America; fellow, 
American Public Health Association: 

“No voluntary insurance plan of any sort 
can create the necessary resources to provide 
adequate coverage for this older age group. 
It is just a question of trying to get blood 
out of a stone. 

“Recently * * * I had an experience with 
a patient who left the hospital. He was 
insured under the Continental Casualty pro- 
gram of over 65. His hospital stay over and 
above what he was allowed through his 
insurance cost him $538. 

“T think this is a very representative case 
of the kind of things that happen with the 
best there is in the over 65 policies that are 
being made available today. 

“It is * * * gratifying to see the Federal 
social security system used as a solution to 
the problem of more adequate health care 
for the aged, as proposed in H.R. 4700. 

“Representative FoRAND has very kindly 
invited criticism of his bill, and within the 
spirit of this invitation, I would like to 
offer * * * suggestions: 

“I think that the final draft of this bill 
must provide for ambulatory diagnostic care 
in nonprofit institutions. 

“It should be passed complete with built-in 
standards and quality controls. 

“The last suggestion I have to make is that 
certain sums of money be set aside to sup- 
port and document the experience of pro- 


grams demonstrating various methods of 
providing comprehensive care for older 
people. 


“I think the method of remuneration of 
doctors, the way they are organized, has very 
little to do with the doctor-patient relation- 
ship. 

“If the driving force of a doctor is his 
interest in people, it is not going to be 
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affected by the method of payment of the 
organization under which the care is pro- 
vided. 

“I feel very strongly that this bill would 
not control medical practice. It would 
make medical practice as the doctor wants 
to practice it more available.’ 

Franz Goldmann, M.D., director, health 
services coordination study, Council of Jew- 
ish Federations and Welfare Funds, Inc.; 
associate professor emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity school of public health; diplomate, 
American Board of Preventive Medicine; 
fellow, American College of Preventive Medi- 
cine: 

“To look forward, one must believe in old 
age. If the ideal of growing old gracefully 
is to become a reality, if the concept of 
equal opportunity is to be translated into a 
practical plan, then individual effort must 
be combined with social action directed to- 
ward development of as comprehensive a 
health program as can be devised on the 
basis of present scientific knowledge and 
technical skill. 

“To consider solely the frequency of in- 
surance among senior citizens is to disregard 
the maxim ‘thou shalt not worship num- 
bers.” What counts most is the type, scope, 
and period of benefits covered. Senior citi- 
zens, more than any other age group, need 
home care by physicians, nurses and other 
personnel, medical and nursing services in 
the institution for long-term care, and drugs 
and appliances—benefits rarely, if at all, in- 
cluded in contracts—and they require full 
coverage of hospital care and professional 
services in the hospital for a much longer 
period than is offered by most plans at 
present. 

“Inclusion of health benefits in OASI 
would be of limited value if the pattern of 
benefits set by most of the voluntary plans 
were followed and it would be open to seri- 
ous question if the emphasis were placed on 
payment of medical bills rather than on 
maintenance of high standards of service. 
These dangers can be avoided, though. 

“The bill under consideration (H.R. 4700) 
has three noteworthy merits: (1) It pro- 
vides for service beneiits, thereby affording 
very much better protection than that of- 
fered to the majority of the persons carry- 
ing voluntary insurance; (2) it covers the 
full costs of hospital service for a period of 
60 days, in contrast to the large number of 
voluntary plans terminating full benefits 
after about 30 days; (3) it includes nursing 
home services following hospitalization for 
a combined total of 120 days, thereby filling 
a serious gap in the benefits provided by the 
vast majority of all voluntary plans. 

“The bill is deficient in that it calls for 
coverage of surgical service only, whereas 
elderly people need nonsurgical services as 
much, if not more.” 

George Baehr, M.D., special medical con- 
sultant, Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York; member, Board of Hospitals, 
City of New York; president and medical 
director, Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York, 1950-57; trustee, New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine; president, New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, 1945-49; chairman, Public 
Health Council, State of New York, 1955; 
director of clinical research, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1944-50: 

“I am consultant to, and previously 
president and medical director of, the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York, which 
is responsible for virtually the total personal 
health services of 550,000 people in New York 
City. 

“Most nonprofit health insurance plans 
such as * * * the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York * * * have always 


permitted insured persons to continue their 
coverage with undiminished benefits after 
retirement 
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“But $90 a year even for virtually total 
medical and surgical care for a two-person 
family without any extra doctors’ bills at the 
time of illness seems to be too much to pay 
out of their small retirement income, espe- 
cially since they must also carry the full cost 
of Blue Cross hospital insurance, which vir- 
tually doubles the cost. 

“Only about one-third convert to individ- 
ual insurance on retiring and many of these 
find it impossible to continue to pay the 
premiums after a year or two. They drop out 
just when they enter the years of greatest 
medical need. As a result, slightly less than 
4 percent of HIP’s 550,000 insurees are 65 
years or over, whereas people of this age 
group constitute 9.1 percent of New York 
City’s population. This clearly demon- 
strates that the privilege of converting 
health insurance to an individual contract 
after retirement will not solve the problem, 
even though the benefits are continued in 
full measure and the annual premium rate 
is almost the same as the group rate. 

“Only through the social security mecha- 
nism can people of moderate means prepay 
in advance during th2ir years of employ- 
ment those high costs of hospital and nurs- 
ing home care to which most people are ex- 
posed in their old age.” 





[From the Machinist, Mar. 24, 1960] 
Fow THEY CARE FOR THEIR AGED 

When the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee meets this week to consider the 
Forand bill to provide health care to the 
aged, the committee will have befcre it some 
startling evidence showing that the United 
States is one of the few major nations of 
the world without such a program. The evi- 
dence, published in a recent issue of the 
U.S. Government's Social Security Bu'letin, 
was compiled by Daniel S. Greig and Carl H. 
Farman. This week, Ray Henry, the Associ- 
ated Press social security columnist, brought 
the evidence to the attention of millions of 
newspaper readers. Here's a digest: 

The United States is one of the world’s few 
major countries without a government medi- 
cal-care program for retired people collect- 
ing social security payments. 

So if Congress adds such a program to 
social security this year—a move now being 
seriously considered—it won't be doing some- 
thing startlingly new. 

In fact, this country would be the 34th 
whicn furnishes protection against the costs 
of sickness to retired. 

The methods the 33 countries use in pro- 
viding the care vary widely, as do the 
methods of financing it and the types of 
care provided. But these general statemenis 
can be made: 

The protection is usually provided to pen- 
sioners as part of a government sickness 
insurance or health services program which 
also covers employed persons. 

The benefits usually include general prac- 
titioner care and sometimes specialist care, 
hospitalization, essential medicines, some 
laboratory services, and dental treatment. 

The countries use four broad methods of 
financing the care: 

1. Twelve countries require workers to con- 
tribute to sickness insurance programs which 
cover them both while they are working and 
after they retire, but no contributions need 
be paid after retirement. 

2. Six countries provide sickness insurance 
coverage which requires workers to contribute 
both before and after they retire, but the 
retirement contributions usually are only a 
small percentage of their social security pay- 
ments. 

3. Four countries allow pensioners to de- 
cide for themselves whether they want medi- 
cal care under the public sickness insurance 
program. All require contributions if pen- 
sioners ack for coverage. 
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4. Eight countries cover all residents— 
including those receiving retirement pay- 
ments—under comprehensive medical-care 
programs. The majority of the countries 
finance their programs from general tax 
revenues. 

Three countries, Canada, Ireland, and 
Japan, have medical-care programs covering 
old-age pensioners which use variations of 
the financing methods named. 





[From the Washington Post, Mar. 24, 1960] 
HEALTH AND OLD AGE 


There is a distressing lack of sensibility 
and imagination in the administration’s 
failure to propose some system of health in- 
surance for the aged. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, supported 
by Vice President Nrxon, is said to have tried 
zealously to win Presidential approval for an 
alternative to the comprehensive bill intro- 
duced by Representative AImME J. Foranp 
which would finance medical and hospital 
care for retired persons through increased 
social security taxes. But the President is 
reported to be adamantly opposed to the 
Forand bill, or any other insurance plan, on 
the ground that it would amount to social- 
ized medicine. This bogus label applied by 
the propagandists of the American Medical 
Association to any form of prepayment for 
medical care is plain nonsense. It is espe- 
cially dismaying to find President Eisenhower 
narcotized by it. 

Old age is the time of life when, generally, 
income is lowest and potential and actual 
illness is at its highest. Why should it be 
called socialistic for Americans to provide for 
the health hazards of their retirement years 
by paying insurance premiums through texa- 
tion during their wage-earning years? This 
is not socialism; it is simple commonsense. 
It is a practical scheme for enabling citizens 
to face old age with confidence and self- 
respect—-to know that they need not depend 
upon the charity of doctors and hospitals 
for whatever medical care they may require. 
This is no more socialistic than any other 
form of social security. 

Apart from the obvious interest of the aged 
themselves in providing for the future, there 
is a no less obvious national interest in see- 
ing them provided for. Senator McNamara’s 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging offcrs some interesting statistics. In 15 
years, it reports, the over-65 age group Will 
increase from the current 16 million to 22 
million; currently, moreover, 1 out of every 
3 persons between the ages of 60 and 64 has 
apparent or close relative in his eighties or 
older—the medical care of whom represents 
a serious drain on income. 

Insured medical care for the aged will mean 
more hospitals, more remuneration for phy- 
sicians, better health for the Nation as a 
whole. Failure to see this is a failure of re- 
sponsibility. What a tragedy that the AMA's 
myopia and callousness should have infected 
even the President. 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 24, 1269] 
COMPULSORY PLAN FOR AGED OPPOSED—ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IS UNITED, FLEMMING TELLS 

PANEL—EXPLORATION PLEDGED 

(By John D. Morris) 


WasHINGTON, March 23.—The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare told Congress 
today that the administration was united in 
its opposition to any form of compulsory 
health insurance for the aged. 

The Secretary, Arthur S. Fiemming, prom- 
ised speedy explorations of possible alterna- 
tives but declined to say when recommenda- 
tions might be ready. 

Mr. Flemming testified at a closed session 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
He later made public his prepared statement 
and answered reporters’ questions. 
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The Cabinet officer, adhering strictly to the 
Eisenhower team's rules of conduct, refused 
to discuss the difficulties he had met in 
seeking Presidential backing of an alternative 


program. 
SUPPORT WITHHELD 


At a White House conference yesterday 
he outlined his ideas for a subsidized system 
of voluntary health insurance for elderly per- 
sons with low incomes. President Eisen- 
hower sided with Republican congressional 
leaders in withholding his support, at least 
for now. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Flemming said on leav- 
ing the committee room, “I am pursuing this 
approach just as vigorously as possible. 

“All the administration has endorsed is 
the exploration,” he said. 

The Secretary’s testimony against any form 
of compulsory insurance was directed partic- 
ularly at a bill sponsored by Representative 
AIME J. FoRAND, Democrat, of Rhcde Island. 
The measure would increase social security 
taxes to provide hospital and surgical care 
for beneficiaries under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system. 

Mr. Flemming recommended other amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, including 
disability benefits regardless of age and 
coverage of self-employed physicians. 


PROPOSALS WERE CLEARED 


All the proposed changes were cleared 
with the Republican leaders at yesterday’s 
White House conference. feveral others 
recommended by the Secretary were ruied 
“controversial” by the leaders. They con- 
sequently were not submitted to the coim- 
mittee today. 

The committee is considering the Forand 
bili among proposals for social security 
revisions. The panel is expected to approve 
a@ number of liberalizing changes in the 
program, but a heavy majority is opposed 
to the Forand plan. 

Mr. Foranp interpreted Mr. Flemming’s 
testimony on the health insurance quest.on 
as evidence of a sharp difference of opinion 
within the administration. He said the Sec- 
retary’s statements amounted to “sweeping 
health insurance under the rug, at least 
for the balance of this session.” 

Secretary Flemming declined to say wheth- 
er a disagreement existed in the adminis- 
tration or whether he had been hopeful 
of White House backing for his voluntary 
plan as recently as last week. 

The Flemming proposal, as outlined by 
an aide, is for an insurance program fi- 
nanced largely by Federal and State appro- 
priations based on the insured person’s 
ability to pay. 

Mr. Flemming told the committee that 
the administration had decided it was nec- 
essary to “explore further some complex 
issues” before devising ‘‘principles of a prac- 
tical program.” 

He cited “the question of whether State 
governments, aided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, could provide the difference between 
the amount paid by the policyholders in 
the low-income groups and the actual cost 
of the policy.” 

“In the effort to arrive at scund conclu- 
sions,” he said, “it will be necessary for us 
to begin immediately to consult further 
with experts in Government, with outside 
experts and groups and with State officials. 

“It is, of course, not possible to predict 
the length of time that it will take for 
these consultations.” 

He assured the committee, however, that 
the explorations “will be carried forward 
with maximum speed.” 

In recommending extension of disability 
benefits to everyone covered by the social 
security insurance system, Mr. lemming 
estimated that 125,000 of their dependents 
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were now barred by the law’s limitation. 
The law restricts eligibility to insured work- 
ers over 50 years of age. 


H.R. 4700 


A bill to amend the Social Security Act and 
the Internal Revenue Code so as to pro- 
vide insurance against the costs of hos- 
pital, nursing home, and surgical service 
for persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Social Security 

Amendments of 1959”, 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Src. 101. (a) Title II of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding after section 225 
the following new section: 


“Hospitalization, nursing and surgical 
insurance 


“Eligibility for Insurance 


“SEC. 226. (a)(1) The cost of hospital or 
nursing home services furnished to any in- 
dividual during any month for which he 
is entitled to monthly benefits under section 
202 (whether or not such benefits are actual- 
ly paid to him) or is deemed entitled to such 
benefits under the provisions of paragraph 
2, or the cost of such services furnished to 
him during the month of his death where 
he ccases to be entitled by reason of his 
death, and the cost of surgical services which 
are not of an elective nature, shall, subject 
to the provisions of this section, be paid 
from the Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund to the hospital, physi- 
cian, and nursing home which furnished him 
the services. Services to be paid for in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section 
include only services provided in the United 
States. 

“(2) For purposes of this section, (A) any 
individual who would upon filing applica- 
tion therefor, be entitled to monthly bene- 
fits for any month under section 202 shall, 
if he files application under this section 
within the time limits prescribed in section 
202(j) be deemed, for purposes of this sec- 
tion only, to be entitled to benefits for such 
month, (B) such individual shall, whether or 
not he files application under this section, 
be deemed to be entitled to benefits under 
section 202 for such month for purposes of 
cetermining whether the wife, husband, or 
child of such individual comes within the 
provisions of clause (A) hereof, and (C) any 
individual shall, for purposes of this section, 
be deemed entitled to benefits under section 
202 if such individual could have been 
deemed under clauces (A) or (B) of this 
paragraph to have been so entitled had he 
not died during such month. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (2), an 
individual's application under this section 
may, subject to regulations, be filed (wheth- 
er such individual is legally competent or 
incompetent) by any relative or other per- 
son, including the hospital, physician, or 
nursing home furnishing the hospital, surgi- 
cal, and nursing home services and, after 
such individual's death, his estate. 

“(4) Payments may be made for hospital 
services furnished under this section to an 
individual during his first sixty days of hos- 
pitalization in a twelve-month period that 
begins with the first day of the first month 
in which the individual received hospital 
services for which a payment is made under 
this section, and during his first sixty days 
of hospitalization in each succeeding twelve- 
month period; and for nursing home serve 
ices furnished under this section to an in- 
dividual if the individual is transferred to 
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the nursing home from the hospital, and if 
the services are for an illness or condition 
associated with that for which he received 
hospital services: Provided, That the num- 
ber of days of nursing home services for 
which payments may be made shall, in any 
twelve-month period as described above, not 
exceed one hundred and twenty less the 
number of days of hospital services (in the 
same twelve-month period) for which pay- 
ments are made under this section. 

“(5) The provisions of section 205 relat- 
ing to the making and review of determina- 
tions shall be applicable to determinations as 
to whether the costs of hospital, nursing 
home, and surgical services furnished an in- 
dividual may be paid for out of the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
under this subsection, and the amount of 
such payment. 


“Description of Hospital, Nursing Home, and 
Surgical Services 


“(b) (1) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘hospital services’ means the follow- 
ing services, drugs, and appliances furnished 
bya hospital to any individual as a bed 
patient: bed and board and such nursing 
services, laboratory services, ambulance 
services, use of operating room, staff serv- 
ices, and other services, drugs, and appli- 
ances as are customarily furnished by such 
hospital to its bed patients either through 
its own employees or through persons with 
whom it has made arrangements for such 
services, drugs, or appliances; the term ‘hos- 
pital services’ includes such medical care as 
is generally furnished by hospitals as an es- 
sential part of hospital care for bed patients; 
such term shall include care in hospitals de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of subsection (d); 
such term shall not include care in any tu- 
berculosis or mental hospital. 

“(2) The term ‘nursing home services’ 
means skilled nursing care, related medical 
and personal services, and accompanying 
bed and board furnished by a facility which 
is equipped to provide such services, and (A) 
which is operated in connection with a hos- 
pital, or (B) in which such skilled nursing 
care and medical services are prescribed by, 
or are performed under the general direc- 
tion of, persons licensed to practice medi- 
cine or surgery in the State. 

“(3) The term ‘surgical services’ means 
surgical procedures (other than elective sur- 
gery) provided in a hospital, or in case of 
an emergency or for minor surgery, provided 
in the outpatient department of a hospital 
or in a doctor’s office. Surgical services may 
include oral surgery when provided in a hos- 
pital. The term ‘elective surgery’ means 
surgery that is requested by the patient, but 
which in the opinion of cognizant medical 
authority is not medically required, 


“Free Choice by Patient 


“(c) (1) Any individual referred to in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) may 
obtain the hospital or nursing home sery- 
ices for which payment to the hospital or 
nursing home is provided by this section 
from any hospital or nursing home whi‘ch 
has entered into an agreement under this 
section, which admits such individual and 
to which such individual has been re- 
ferred by a physician or (in the case 
of hospital or nursing home services fur- 
nished in conjunction with oral surgery) 
dentist licensed by the State in which 
such individual resides or the hospital 
or nursing home is located, upon a de- 
termination by the physician or dentist that 
hospitalization or nursing home care for 
such individual is medically necessary; ex- 
cept that such referral shell not be required 
in an emergency situation which makes 
such a requirement impractical. 

“(2) Any individual referred to in para-- 
graph (1) and (2) of subsection (a) may, 
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with respect to the surgical services for 
which payment is provided by this section, 
freely select the surgeon of his choice, pro- 
vided that the surgeon is certified by the 
American Board of Surgery or by another of 
the American medical specialty boards in a 
surgical specialty field, or is a fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons or has been 
appointed to the attending surgical staff of 
a hospital accredited by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Hospitals except 
that such specification shall not be required 
in cases of emergency where the life of the 
patient would be endangered by any delay 
or in such other classes of cases where these 
specifications are not deemed practicable by 
the Secretary after consultation with the 
Advisory Council, and except that, in the 
case of oral surgery, such individual may 
select a duly licensed dentist. 

“(3) Regulations under this section shall 
provide for payments (in such amounts and 
upon such conditions as may be prescribed 
in such regulations) to (A) hospitals for 
hospital services rendered in emergency situ- 
ations to individuals referred to in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) by 
hospitals which have not entered into an 
agreement under this section, and (B) phy- 
sicians for surgical services rendered by phy- 
sicians not certified by the American Board 
of Surgery or not members of the American 
College of Surgery. 


“Agreement With Hospitals, Nursing Homes 
and Providers of Surgical Services 


“(d)(1) Any institution (other than a 
tuberculosis or mental hospital) shall be 
eligible to enter into an agreement for pay- 
ment from the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Fund of the cost of 
hospital or nursing home services furnished 
to individuals referred to in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a) if it is licensed as 
a hospital or nursing home pursuant to the 
law of the State in which it is located. 

“(2) Each agreement with a hospital un- 
der this section shall cover all hospital serv- 
ices included under subsection (b) (which 
services shall be listed in the agreement), 
shall provide that such services shall be fur- 
nished in semiprivate accommodations if 
available unless other accommodations are 
required for medical reasons, or are occu- 
pied at the request of the patient, shall be 
made upon such other terms and condi- 
tions as are consistent with the efficient 
and economical administration of this sec- 
tion, and shall continue in force for such 
period and be terminable upon such notice 
as may be agreed upon. 

“(3) An agreement with a hospital or 
nursing home under this section shall pro- 
vide for payment, under the conditions and 
to the extent provided in this section, of the 
cost of hospital and nursing home services 
which are furnished individuals referred to 
in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) 
provided that no such payment shall be 
made for services for which the hospital or 
nursing home has already been paid (ex- 
cluding payments by such individuals for 
which reimbursement to them by the hos- 
pital has been assured); but no such agree- 
ment shall provide for payment with respect 
to hospital or nursing home services fur- 
nished to an individual unless the hospital 
or nursing home obtains written certifica- 
tion by the physician (if any) who referred 
him pursuant to subsection (c) that his 
hospitalization or care in the nursing home 
was medically necessary and, with respect to 
any period during which such services were 
furnished, written certification by such in- 
dividual’s attending physician during that 
period that such services were medically 
necessary. The amount of the payments 


under any such agreement shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the reasonable cost in- 
curred by the hospital or nursing home for 
all bed patients, or, when use of such a basis 
is impractical for the hospital or nursing 
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home or inequitable to the institution or the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, on a reasonable equivalent basis 
which takes account of pertinent factors 
with respect to services furnished to indi- 
viduals referred to in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of subsection (a). Any such agreement 
shall preclude the hospital or nursing home 
with which the agreement is made from re- 
quiring payments from individuals for serv- 
ices, payment of the cost of which is pro- 
vided by this section, after it has been noti- 
fied that the cost of such services is payable 
from the Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund, except that it may re- 
quire payments from such individuals for 
the additional cost of accommodations oc- 
cupied by them at their request which are 
More expensive than semiprivate accomo- 
dations. 

(4) Except as provided by regulation, no 
agreement may provide for payments (A) 
to any Federal hospital, or to any other 
hospital for hospital services which is ob- 
ligated by contract with the United States 
(other than an agreement under this sec- 
tion) to furnish at the expense of the United 
States, or (B) to any hospital for hospital 
services which it is required by law or ob- 
ligated by contract with a State or sub- 
division thereof to furnish at public ex- 
pense except where the eligibility of the in- 
dividual for such services is determined by 
application of a means test. 

“(5) No supervision or control over the 
details of administration or operation, or 
over the selection, tenure, or compensation 
of personnel, shall be exercised under the 
authority of this section over any hospital 
or nursing home which has entered into 
an agreement under this scction. 

“(6) Agreements under this subsection 
shall be made with the hospital or nursing 
home providing the services, but this para- 
graph shall not preclude representation of 
such institution by any individual, associa- 
tion, or organization authorized by the in- 
stitution to act on its behalf. 

(7) The Secretary shall enter into agree- 
ments with qualified providers of surgical 
services as defined in paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (c). Such agreements shall stipu- 
late that the rates of payment agreed on 
shali constitute fuil payment for these serv- 
ices. Such agreements may be made with 
any qualified individual, or with any asso- 
ciation or organization authorized by the 
surgeons, dentists, or physicians to act in 
their behalf. 

“(8) Nothine in such agreements or in 
this Act shall be construed to give the Sec- 
retary supervision or control over the prac- 
tice of medicine or the manner in which 
medical services are provided. 

“(9) Except to the extent the Secretary 
has made provision pursuant to subsection 
(h) for the making of payments to hospitals 
and nursing homes by a private nonprofit 
organization or for the making of payments 
to physicians, dentists, and surgeons by their 
designated representatives, he shall from 
time to time determine the amount to be 
paid to such provider of service under an 
agreement with respect to services furnished, 
and shall certify such amount to the Man- 
aging Trustee of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, except that 
such amount shall, prior to certification, be 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, 
by any sum by which the Secretary finds 
that the amount paid to the provider of 
services for any prior period was greater 
or less than the amount which should have 
been paid to it for such period. The Man- 
aging Trustee prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office, shall make 
payment from the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, at the time 
or times fixed by the Secretary, in accord- 
ance with such certification. 
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“Nondisclosure of Information 


“(e) Information concerning an individ- 
ual, obtained from him or from any phy- 
sician, dentist, nurse, hospital, nursing home, 
or other person pursuant to or as a result 
of the administration of this section, shal] 
be held confidential (except for statistical 
purposes) and shall not be disclosed or be 
open to public inspection in any matter re- 
vealing the identity of the individual or 
other person from whom the information 
was obtained or to whom the information 
pertains, except as may be necessary for the 
proper administration of this section. Any 
person who shall violate any provision of 
this subsection shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both. 


“Medical and Hospital Services Under Work- 
men’s Compensation 


“(f) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not be appiicable to any services which an 
individual required by reason of any injury, 
disease, or disability on account of which 
such services are being received or the cost 
thereof pail for, or upon application there- 
for would be received or paid for, under a 
workmen's compensation law or plan of the 
United States or of any State, unless equi- 
table reimbursement to the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Fund for the pay- 
ments hereunder with respect to such serv- 
ices have been made or assured pursuant to 
agreements or working arrangements ne- 
gotiated between the Secretary and the ap- 
propriate public agency. Notwithstanding 
the above sentence, if (1) the individual's 
entitlement to receive such services (or to 
have the cost thereof paid for) under such 
a workmen's compensation law or plan is 
in doubt when such services are required, 
(2) the cost of such services is otherwise 
payable from the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Fund pursuant to 
this section, and (3) the individual makes 
an appropriate application under such work- 
men's compensation law or plan and agrees, 
in the event that he is subsequently deter- 
mined to be entitled to receive such serv- 
ices (or to have the cost thereof paid for) 
under such law, to reimburse the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund in the amount of any loss it might 
suffer through its payment for such serves 
ices, then the cost of such services may be 
paid from such Trust Fund in accordance 
with this section. In any case in which the 
cost of services is paid from the Federal 
Oid-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund pursuant to the immediately pre- 
ecding sentence, or is paid from such Trust 
Fund with respect to any such injury, dis- 
ease, or disability for which no reimburse- 
ment to such Trust Fund has been made or 
assured pursuant to the first sentence of this 
subsection, the United States shall, unless 
not permitted under the law of the anplis 
cable State (other than the District of Co- 
lumbia) be subrogated to all rights of such 
individual, or of the provider of services to 
which payments under this section with 
respect to such services are made, to be 
paid or reimbursed pursuant to such work- 
men’s compensation law or plan for such 
payments. All amounts recovered pursuant 
to this subsection shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund. 


“Regulations and Functions of Advisory 
Council 

“(g@) All regulations specifically authorized 
by this section shall be prescribed by th 
Secretary. In administering this section, 
the Secretary shall consult with a National 
Advisory Health Council consisting of the 
Commissioner of Social Security, who shall 
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serve as Chairman ex officio, and eight mem- 
pers appointed by the Secretary. Four of 
the eight appointed members shall be per- 
sons who are outstanding in fields pertaining 
to hospitals and health activities, and the 
other four members shall be appointed to 
represent the consumers of hospital, nursing 
home, and surgical services, and shall be 
persons familiar with the need for such 
services by eligible groups. Each appointed 
member shall hold office for a term of four 
years, except that any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term, and the terms of 
office of the members first taking office shall 
exvire, as described by the Secretary at the 
time of appointment, two at the end of the 
first year, two at the end of the second year, 
two at the end of the third year, and two 
at the end of the fourth year after the date 
of appointment. An appointed member 
shall not be eligible to serve continudusly 
for more than two terms but shall be eligible 
for reappointment if he has not served im- 
mediately preceding his reappointment. 
The Council is authorized to appoint such 
special advisory and technical committees 
as may be uscful in carrying out its func- 
tions. Appointed Council members and 
members of advisory or technical commit- 
tees, while serving on buciness of the 
Council, shall receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 
ceeding $50 per day, and shall also be en- 
titled to reccive an allowance for actual 
and necessary travel, and subsistence ex- 
penses while so serving away from their 
places of residence. The Council sha'l mcet 
as frequently as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary, but not less than once each year. 
Upon request by three or more members it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to call a 
meeting of the Council. 


“Utilization of Private Nonprofit 
Organizations 


“(h) (1) The Secretary may utilize, to the 
extent provided herein, the services of pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations exempt from 
Federal income taxation under section 501 of 
the Internal Revenue Code which (A) rep- 
Tesent qualified providers of hospital, nurs- 
ing home, or surgical services, or (B) operate 
voluntary insurance plans under which 
agreements, similar to those provided for 
under subsection (d), are made with hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and physicians for 
defraying the cost of services. Such organi- 
zations shall be utilized by the Secretary 
to the extent that he can make satisfactory 
agreements with them and to the extent he 
determines that such utilization will con- 
tribute to the effective and economical ad- 
ministration of this section. Such agree- 
ments shall not delegate (A) his functions 
relating to determinations as to whether the 
costs of hosnital, nursing home, and surgical 
services furnished an individual may be paid 
for out of the Federal O'd-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund under this section and 
the amount of such payment, and (B) his 
functions relating to the making of regula- 
tions. 

“(2) An agreement under paracraph (1) 
shall provide for payment from the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
to the organization of the amounts paid out 
by such organization to hospitals, nursing 
homes, physicians, and dentists, under this 
section and of the cost of administration de- 
termined by the Secretary to be necessary 
and proper for carrying out such organiza- 
tion’s functions under its agreement pur- 
suant to this subsection. Such payments to 
any organization shall be made either in 
advance on the basis of estimates by the 
Secretary or as reimbursement, as may be 
agreed upon by the crganization and the 
Secretary, and adjustments may be made in 
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subsequent payments on account of over- 
payments or wunderpayments previously 
made to the organization under this sub- 
section. Such payments shall be made by 
the Managing Trustee of the Trust Fund on 
certification by the Secretary and at such 
time or times as the Secretary may specify 
and shall be made prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office. 

“(3) An agreement under paragraph (1) 
with any organization may require any of its 
Officers or employees certifying payments or 
disbursing funds pursuant to the agreement, 
or otherwise participating in its perform- 
ance, to give surety bond to the United 
States in such amount as the Secretary may 
deem necessary, and may provide for the 
payment of the cost of such bond from the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund. 

“Certifying and Disbursing Officers 

“(i) (1) No individual designated by the 
Secretary pursuant to an agreement under 
this section, as a certifying officer shall, in 
the absence of gross negligence or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to any payments certified by him 
under this section. 

“(2) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intend to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this 
section if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated as provided 
in paragraph (1). 

“Adjustments in Cash Benefits 

“(j) For purposes of section 204, any pay- 
ment under this section to any hospital, 
nursing home, physician, or dentist, with 
respect to hospital, nursing home, or surgical 
services furnished an individual shall be 
regarded as a payment to such individual.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective on the first day of the 
12th calendar month after the month in 
which this act is enacted. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 226(a) (2) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by this act, and subsection (b) of 
this section, applications filed under such 
section 226 which would otherwise be valid 
shall, subject to regulations of the Secretary, 
be considered valid even though filed more 
than 3 months prior to the effective date 
of this act, but not if filed prior to the first 
day of the 4th calendar month after the 
month in which this act is enacted. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Changes in tax schedules 
Self-Emptoyment Income Tax 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 1401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of 
tax on self-employment income) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1401. RatTr or Tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there shall be 
imposed for each taxable year, on the self- 
employment income of every individual, a 
tax as follows: 

“(1) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1958, and before 
January 1, 1960, the tax shall be equal to 
334 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
pioyment income for such taxable year; 

“(2) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1959, and before 
January 1, 1963, the tax shall be equal to 
473 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 

“(3) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1962, and before 
January 1, 1966, the tax shall be equal to 
55; percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 

““(4) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1965, and before 
January 1, 1969, the tax shall be equal to 
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6°, percent of the amount of the self-em- 
pioyment income for such taxable year; and 

“(5) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1968, the tax 
shall be equal to 74% percent of the amount 
of the self-employment income for such 
taxable year.” 

Tax on Employees 

(b) Section 3101 of such Code (relating to 
rate of tax on employees under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 3101. RATE oF Tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there is here- 
by imposed on the income of every indi- 
vidual a tax equal to the following percent- 
ages of the wages (as defined in section 
3121(a)) received by him with respect to 
employment (as defined in section 3121 
(Bb) — 

“(1) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar year 1959, the rate shall be 214 
percent; 

“(2) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1960 to 1962, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 3% percent; 

“(3) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1963 to 1965, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 334 percent; 

“(4) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1966 to 1968, both 
inclusive, the rate shal’ be 414 percent; and 

“(5) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1968, the rate shall be 4% 
percent.” 

Tax on Employers 

(c) Section 3111 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employers under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3111. RaTe or Tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there is hereby 
imposed on every employer an excise tax, 
with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equal to the following percentages 
of the wages (as defined in section 3121(a)) 
paid by him with respect to employment (as 
defined in section 3121(b) )— 

“(1) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar year 1959, the rate shall be 214 
percent; 

“(2) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1960 to 1962, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 314 percent; 

“(3) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1963 to 1965, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 334 percent; 

“(4) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1966 to 1968, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 414 percent; and 

“(5) with respect to wages paid after 
December 31, 1968, the rate shall be 4% 
percent.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr.PORTER. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman you refer to, Dr. McLean, never 
practiced medicine. 

Mr. FORTER. I have no knowledge 
of that. I do know that the man has 
been very much concerned with specific 
medical needs. He knows about insur- 
ance programs. I am sure that he speaks 
with authority on this subject. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I was not 
doubting that, but the point was it was 
placed in the Recorp that the doctor 
Was a practicing physician. He is not. 
I may say that the gentleman involved is 
very ill. I think that is also in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. PORTER. You think the gentle- 
man did not know what he was saying 
because he was so ill? 


Mr. Speak- 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. I 
think there is real danger, that was the 
case. 

Mr. PORTER. I want to read what 
the gentleman said. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It may be that some 
of the doctors are ill through overwork. 

Mr. FORTER. I think it is true that 
many doctors are, because their practice 
kept them so busy that they did not 
have a chance to study these matters in 
the way Dr. McLean has had a chance 
to do. I am going to read his statement. 

I have letters from other doctors. I 
have many instigated or form letters 
from doctors against this bill. I find 
usually that the doctor who supports the 
bill has sat down and thought it out and 
expressed himself very well. 

Mr. Speaker, I will be glad now to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleague and commend him 
for making a very fine presentaticn of a 
need for health insurance for elderly 
citizens. 

It seems strange that the President of 
the United States who might be said to 
be the No. 1 recipient of socialized medi- 
cine in the United States, aims a state- 
ment against the Forand bill. The 
President, since the day he entered West 
Point, has never had to buy an aspirin 
tablet. He has received free hospitaliza- 
tion, free medical attention, free physi- 
cian’s attention. The only restriction 
on him was to contribute the $1.56 to the 
Army for subsistence during this period 
of time. He is on a pension, but he still 
enjoys all these things: his wife enjoys 
them; his son Major Eisenhower enjoys 
them; his daughter-in-law enjoys them; 
his three grandchildren enjoy them. All 
these enjoy free hospitalization and free 
medical care; and I say to you it is a dis- 
grace to see 15 million elderly people in 
America who are trying to live on a small 
amount of money, who cannot enjoy the 
health insurance they are willing to pay 
for through the social security system. 

In addition to that I might say we are 
making beggars of these people. Wesend 
them back home and tell them if they 
can prove before a board that their in- 
come is not enough we will get you free 
hospitalization through the State: and 
the State then pays the cost of the hospi- 
talization that they should be able to 
have through a Government hospitaliza- 
tion policy. 

I hope these 15 million people become 
interested. 

I might add that in my district we 
have an organization of over 3,000 pen- 
sioners who are actively interested and 
working supporting the Forand bill. I 
have been told today that this same type 
of movement exists throughout the 
United States. I hope the politicians 


soon realize what they owe these 15 mil- 
lion elderly citizens of America who have 
made this country great through their 
toil in the past. 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. 
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Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.PORTER. I yield. 

Mr. ALFORD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he has any idea of the cost 
of this type of program? 

Mr. PORTER. The overall cost? 

Mr. ALFORD. The overall cost, the 
total cost. 

Mr. PORTER. The overall cost, of 
course, comes out of the deductions from 
the wage earners just as social security 
benefits does. 

Mr. ALFORD. Does the gentleman 
know there would be abuses, that in- 
dividuals who might be extremely 
wealthy would benefit from this as well 
as those whom we feel should benefit 
from it? Is that not inherent in this 
type of legislation? 

Mr. PORTER. I agree that could 
happen just as it happens under social 
security. There are many wealthy in- 
dividuals receiving benefits whether or 
not they need them. It is an insurance 
program, not a welfare program. But 
there are many elderly people who do 
need it and who will need it. We must 
meet the need where the need exists. 

Mr. ALFORD. I might say to the 
gentleman that, as physicians, all of us 
recognize the needs of all individuals 
and I would like to submit to the 
gentleman not just those individuals who 
are 62 or 65 years of age, or over, so far 
as medical care is concerned in many 
instances. I can say that personally as 
an individual having been on tne front, 
as it were relative to this, I have never 
refused anyone assistance because of 
financial condition so far as their en- 
titiement to medical care was concerned. 

But the cost of this program is not 
known, I submit to the gentleman, al- 
though it has been estimated to be be- 
tween $1 billion-some odd up to perhaps 
$3 billion or more. There is adequate 
evidence everywhere that looking to the 
Government for a paternal type of care 
is not the answer to all of our problems. 
I would like also to submit to the gentle- 
man that in World War II there are ac- 
tual statistics to show that many, many, 
in fact, close to a majority, of the turn- 
downs, as it were, because of physical 
disability were not due to disease or the 
lack of medical treatment but due to mal- 
nutrition. 

I would like to submit to the gentle- 
man, does he advocate that the grocery 
store owners of this country and the 
merchants of this country supply the 
necessary food, or that the real estate 
industry of this country then be called 
upon to do this, or is it the gentleman’s 
position that we will go all the way to 
the Government for everything we get in 
this world? 

Mr. PORTER. No. I would like to 
answer the gentleman’s question and 
comment on some of his other remarks. 
The Government does for its people 
what the people cannot do for them- 
selves, to the extent we feasibly do so. 
We have had a social security system 
now for a number of years. I know of 
no bills pending to do away with it, I 
know of no planks in anyone’s political 
platform to do away with our social se- 
curity system. This is an extension of a 
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tried and true system. It is a way to 
spread the cost, the actuarial cost, over 
the working years when people can af- 
ford to make the contribution so that 
they will be protected in their old age. 
You ask, do I advocate that everybody 
should be fed? Yes, I do, although there 
are ways this is being done now. I do 
advocate that we should recognize a 
thing through an established system. I 
want to add that the need for something 
to be done for our aged in regard to their 
catastrophic expense is not an issue be- 
tween the administration and those of 
us in our party who would like to see the 
Forand bill or something like it enacted. 
It has been admitted by Secretary Flem- 
ming. There is a need for something 
to be done. The question is, What can 
be done? We say make use of the social 
security system, which is no longer con- 
troversial. It has worked wonders. We 
advocate extending it so far as it is feas- 
ible, and we think it is feasible to ex- 
tend it. 

Mr. ALFORD. May I say to the 
gentleman that I agree that a need is 
present. What we are saying, in effect, 
as far as my position is concerned, is, We 
do not always look to the social security 
type of program. 

Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman has 
an alternative I would like to hear it. 

Mr. ALFORD. The gentleman does 
recognize that those individuals who are 
of social security age at the present time 
would not have paid anything into the 
program? 

Mr. PORTER. I recognize that. 

Mr. ALFORD. As it would be insti- 
tuted. It seeems to me there would bea 
great inequity there. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman would 
like to propose an amendment to take 
them out? 

Mr. ALFORD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question: Does he be- 
lieve that the free choice of physicians 
and medical facilities and the type of 
institution in which we recognize the 
American way would be maintained 
under this type of a system? 

Mr. PORTER. Has the 
read the bill? 

Mr. ALFORD. I have. 

Mr. PORTER. There is a free choice. 

Mr. ALFORD. The gentleman must 
realize, if he has studied the bill, that 
the alleged free choice in this bill is a 
misnomer. ‘There is no choice whether 
or not you want this compulsory health 
insurance, or whether you do not. 

Mr. FORTER. Is the gentleman talk- 
ing about free choice of plan? 

Mr. ALFORD. Free choice of the 
overall plan. 

Mr. PORTER. It is a compulsory 
plan. 

Mr. ALFORD. And there is no free- 
dom of selection of doctors, hospital, and 
nursing facilities, only a choice of those 
presented to you. 

Mr. PORTER. Those choices are 
very rationally set forth, though, and 
they provide a very wide scope. Cer- 
tainly my friend, a doctor himself, 
would not want improperly certified 
doctors or institutions to be available 
for these people. You are not taking 
that position? 


gentleman 
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Mr. ALFORD. Absolutely not. What 
I am saying to the gentleman is this: 
I absolutely am opposed to socialized 
medicine. I am absolutely opposed to 
any bureau that would be set up here 
that would submit a list of names. 
What about those individuals that would 
be left off of the list and soon? I just 
want to submit for the Recorp that just 
because my parents may have reached 
the age of 65 or over, that they should 
not be deprived of their choice of phy- 
sician or hospital facilities and so on. 
In other words, I think this: If we are 
going to socialize all of the tings in one 
little segment, then we might as well 
socialize all industries and everything 
else. 

Mr. PORTER. That is absolutely not 
my thought. 

Mr. ALFORD. That is what the gen- 
tleman is advocating. There is no 
right to have free medical care, nursing 
and other facilities, unless the voters so 
choose, and I do not think that ade- 
quate time has been given under the 
American system for us to answer all 
the needs to which the gentleman has 
alluded. Now, the story of Federal con- 
trol and regimentation is this, as I un- 
derstand it: Federal administration, 
certification of doctors, certification. of 
hospitals, nursing facilities, nursing 
homes, the fixing of fees and costs, and 
the promulgation of so many ofher reg- 
ulations. Just the other day a veteran 
whom I believed to be entitled to hos- 
pital care, could not be taken care of 
because of all of the maze of regulations 
and soon. I submit that we should try 
other methods before we go to the Fed- 
eral Government to call up this pater- 
nalistic tvpe of procedure. 

Mr. PORTER. I think the gentle- 
man is on the side of the administration. 
He believes we should go exploring fur- 
ther. 

Let me read from page 11 of the bill: 

Such agreement shall stipulate that the 
rates of payment agreed on shall constitute 
full payment for these services. Such 
agreements may be made with any quali- 
ficd individual, or with any association or 
organization authorized by the surgeons, 
dentists, or physicians to act in their behalf. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 

gentleman vield? 
ty. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The same opposition 
that we hear from my friend from 
Arkansas occurred during the days of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. I 
was on a committee of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and sat there for months hearing 
the medical profession come in and tell 
us that we were on the start of socialized 
medicine. I would like to ask the good 
doctor, Do you wish to have the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act withdrawn 
today from the workers? 

Mr. ALFORD. I want to say to my 
distinguished colleague that I am not 
an authority on that bill. What I am 
trying to get across to my colleague 
from Oregon is this: I was only inject- 
ing myself into something which I feel I 
know firsthand and that is that we 
recognize that a need is present, but we 
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do not recognize that we must always 
come to the Federal Government for the 
answer. That is not the American way. 
The way of freedom of choice, freedom 
of enterprise, and so on is the American 
way. 

Mr. PORTER. Does the gentleman 
want to go back and undo the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act? 

Mr. ALFORD. Do you realize that a 
White House conference has been called 
on the aging problem and that we are 
trying to obtain answers to these many 
questions. 

Mr. PORTER. Many conferences 
have been called by this administration. 
There is one set on water pollution in 
December. 

Mr. ALFORD. It will be of much 
more value after we have the White 
House conference on aging from lay 
people and _ social workers, hospital 
workers, and physicians from all over 
the United States in this conference, and 
then we can decide more appropriately 
and more intelligently, may I say, what 
would be the best answer to this prob- 
lem which we are discussing here today. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman ac- 
cuses us, those favoring the bill, of 
wanting to go ahead and socialize every- 
thing, yet I suppose the gentleman’s 
position docs not include wanting to go 
back and repeal the Social Security Act. 
I submit that we should look at these 
problems as they exist. We have done 
the exploring. It has been done for 
many, many years. This idea of further 
exploration is merely an attempt to de- 
lay the solution to the problem now con- 
fronting us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the gentleman will 
yield, it is interesting to note that mem- 
bers of the AMA foucht even the Red 
Cross and the Blue Cross insurance plans 
when they were first brought out. They 
appeared before committees against it. 
The AMA is a very strong organization. 
They donated a lot of money in the 
campaigns in the last few years to peo- 
ple who foucht the plan of giving these 
benefits to the people. 

Mr. ALFORD. If the gentleman will 
yield at that point, I am sorry that I 
was not one of the beneficiaries of that 
action. For the record the AMA docs 
not enter into such campaigns. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The gentleman may 
rest assured that I was not, either. 

Mr. ALFORD. May I ask at that 
point, what benefits would we derive un- 
der this bili as far as the number of 
hospital days is concerned? Let us get 
down to specifics. We are talking about 
all the problems that involve the aging 
population, and I want to assure the 
gentleman this, I am sure that I am 
more sympathetic to their problem than 
anyone on the floor of the House today. 
I should like to ask the gentleman this 
question. Under the Forand bill what 
would they be entitled to, how many 
days of hospitalization would they be 
entitled to? 

Mr. PORTER. 
not know? 

Mr. ALFORD. The measure provides 
a combined total of 120 days, hospital 
and nursing home care, each year, but 
with a maximum of 60 days of hospitali- 
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zation. The great problem which con- 
fronts us today as far as medical care is 
concerned is the catastrophe that may 
come upon any one of us, such as a very 
bad automobile accident. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman wants 
the bill written more broadly. Is that 
his point? 

Mr. ALFORD. I want to submit that 
the Forand bill is not the answer to the 
problem. It may be an answer to a 
political problem, but it is not an answer 
to the medical problem. I submit to the 
gentleman that we should sincerely try 
to help the old people of this country, 
but we ought not to do it in a presiden- 
tial year, just for campaign purposes. 
Let us wait until we have all the evidence 
in before we bring in a verdict. We 
have had machinery set up to do this. 

Mr. PORTER. The amount of money 
in social security payments is not 
enough, in many instances, for people 
to live on, either. But it is the best we 
have been able to do under all the cir- 
cumstances to date. The Forand bill 
has been worked out, it has been stud- 
ied, by actuaries. It has been approved 
by many groups including many doctors. 
It has shortcomings, no doubt about it. 
But certainly it is devised to meet a par- 
ticular need. You can call it political. 
Of course, it is political. Anything that 
has to do with the needs of the people 
of this country is political. Social se- 
curity was political, workmen’s com- 
pensation was political. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First of all, the doc- 
tors have had a long, long time to work 
out some plan to take care of the poor 
and the needy. In the State of Penn- 
sylvania we have some very large State 
hospitals. In addition to that, the ad- 
ministration at Harrisburg has to pay 
these hospitals—I was on the commit- 
tee on appropriations, and I know— 
$8.50 for every patient they bring in who 
cannot pay. That money is paid out 
from taxes; sales taxes, and locally we 
are paying it out of real estate taxes. I 
think this is the way to permit a man 
to keep his dignity, after he reaches old - 
age. He can go into a hospital and get 
medical attention without going through 
all this red tape which the gentleman 
from Arkansas has indicated we have in 
the VA today. I might add this—and I 
am not saying this in any derogatory 
way at all, that in the last world war, 
according to the statistics, 49 percent of 
the boys from Arkansas who were exam- 
ined were turned down either for mental 
or physical reasons. That is a very high 
percentage. 

Mr. ALFORD. If the gentleman will 
permit me to reply, with reference to the 
whole problem, we recognize the need. 
The gentleman points up very partic- 
ularly an age group that is not covered 
by the Forand bill. We are very sorry 
that such situations occur, but it shows 
the futility of this type of measure. The 
gentleman is now referring to boys 18 
and 19 years of age. We are talking 
about people 65 years of age. 


Speaker, will 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I am talking about 
doctors. Why do the doctors take care 
of them for nothing? 

Mr. ALFORD. May I say something 
about what has been said here today? 
We are all in good faith, but to set the 
record straight, may I say that my 
medical society has been all for the 
Blue Shield plan. We have had a com- 
mittee looking into the fact that that 
coverage is not as broad as we want. 
That is the most important problem. 
We are looking for voluntary methods 
in this problem that would cover all 
the people, not just one particular group, 
and not cover individuals that have a 
million dollars and are fully able to pay; 
yet they would be covered just the same 
under the present Forand type of lezis- 
lation. We think that is an inequity. 

Mr. PORTER. I have a very short 
time left. If there is anything my 
friends from California or Missouri wish 
to say, since your party is in control, I 
should like to have your contribution. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have an 
hour following the gentleman, in which 
I intend to discuss this problem at con- 
siderable length. 

Mr. PORTER. Very good. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to add 
one thing to what I said. We Members 
of Congress are enjoying socialized 
medicine. We have doctors and nurscs 
to take care of us. We can go to 
Bethesda or Walter Reed Hospitals and 
get the best medical care, and all we 
pay for is our room. We should be the 
last to deny the people of America the 
same privileges. 


Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Myr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Iryield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The 


gentleman failed to distinguish between 
employees and other citizens. Every- 
thing he has described that a Congress- 
man has is as an employee of the Fed- 
eral Government. Most employers pro- 
vide for their employees. That has 
nothing to do with the issue before us 
here. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Most employers set 
aside a certain percentage of a man’s 
salary, or an hour’s wages, to pay for 
the health and hospitalization insurance 
that he enjoys. 

Mr. PORTER. That 
bill. 

Mr. ALFORD. If the gentleman will 
yield, I want to thank the gentleman 
for permitting me to participate in this 


is the Forand 


discussion. I appreciate it very much. 
Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Vermont. 

Mr. MEYER. I am going to support 
the Forand bill. I do not necessarily 
believe that it will provide all of the 
solution or even the best solution. I 
think some of the arguments against it 
are valid in part. But let us at least 
say that we will take a bill like the For- 
and bill and if necessary amend or 


change it, so that in the long run we will 
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have something that is of real service to 
all the people of the country. 

I should also like to state that I took a 
poll of the people of Vermont and got a 
very strong sentiment in favor of doing 
something. I know there is objection to 
complete medical coverage for all, but 
I do believe it is the sentiment of the 
people of Vermont that they want some- 
thing done in this respect. Just because 
there are objections to some phases of 
the Forand bill is no reason why we 
should not bring it out for action and 
get something accomplished, rather than 
just saying, “‘Let’s throw it down the 
drain.” 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
should like to say a word about our 
Americen way of life. Very often when 
proposals are made for a social change 
we hear that argument. To me, the 
American way of life is to make any 
chance at any particular time the poo- 
ple think it best. 

We cannot be proud of many things in 
our way of life. If you look back in the 
past, certainly, chattel slavery was part 
of our wav of life. So was child labor 
and breadlines a part of our way of life. 

In the thirties, social security became 
a part of our way of life. I think it is 
quite proper and in accord with our way 
ef life to make any change that the 
times call for. 


Mr. PORTER. 


My. 


I thank the genticman. 





INTEREST RATE CN LONG-TERM 
BONCS 
Mr. HCLIFIELD. Myr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PCRIER. Gladly. 
fr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Oregon for 
yielding to me. He has a special order 
on the Forand bill which is a very im- 
portant subiect today before our coun- 
try, and I know he is going to make a 
good speech on that particular section. 
Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great 
deal said about the need to raise the 
interest rate on long-term Government 
bonds, and there is a bill, as you know, 
pending for that purpose, that has been 
reported out of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. But we have had a very 
interesting devclopment during the first 
215 months of 1950. I want to call your 
attention to some of the things that have 
been happening. I hold in my hand a 
January 19 statement of the Treasury 
Department. It shows that 91-day 
Treasury bills were sold at an average 
interest rate of 4.43 percent. I also have 
in my hand a statement of the Treasury 
Department dated Tuesday, March 22, 
which shows that the same kind of bills 
were sold to the publi¢c at 3.03 percent; 
in other words, 1.4 percent off, 1.4 per- 
cent less interest than just 2 months ago. 
The offering of bills on January 19 was 
$1 billion, in round numbers. It was 
oversubscribed, the applications totaling 
$1,878 million; in other words, almost 
twice as much money was offered for 
these bills as was desired. 
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The March 22 offering was $1,299 
million. Applications ran to $1,953 
million, or a good $753 million more than 
was offered by the Treasury Department 
and at the low interest rate of, in round 
numbers, 3 percent. In other words, the 
interest rate on 91-day notes has gone 
down 3313 percent in 2 months’ time. 

Now, let us consider the 182-day bills: 
On January 19 an cffcring of $400 mil- 
lion was made and $887 million was 
applied for. 

Those sold at an average rate of 466 
percent interest. Yesterday $400 mil- 
lion, agaiga practically the same amount, 
was offered, and $719 miilion subscribed 
for that cffering at an interest rate of 
3.17 instead of 465, showing a drop of 
1!; percent in interest or, again, a drop 
of 33.3 percent of the interest rate in 
2 months’ time. 

We are down to 3-percent money on 
short-term bills and this bill which is 
pending before the Rules Committee 
wou'd ask us to take off the 4.25-percent 
interest rate limitation cn long-term 
bonds. Admittedly these are 91-day bills 
and 182-day bills, but these bills tradi- 
tionally draw a higher interest rate than 
do Jone-term bonds. 

Vhy does the Treasury not offer some 
long-term bonds right at this time and 
eet an interest rate of around 3 percent? 
They are holdine back on these although 
the market would absorb it and they 
want this 4.25 percent limitation re- 
moved, which has been on the bonds for 
some 30 years. We have never had to 
raise this rate even during World War 
II. We never had to raise the interest 
rate when we were running as much asa 
$734 billion annual de‘icit. We did not 
have to raise the interest rate. In fact, 
the average interest rate on lons-term 
bonds was about 2.75 percent during the 
time we were running a $54 billion annual 
Geficit. 

For 4 straight years when we ran over 
a $209 billion deficit we did not have to 
raise the interest rate. But we had a 
Giifferent monetary policy at that time. 
We had a policy where the Open Market 
Committee would step in and support the 
bond offerings cn the market in case the 
bie banks or insurance companies Wid 
not offer to buy the bonds. At this time 
we do not have that kind of a policy, 
where the Open Market Committee tra- 
ditionally carried a $4 billion or $5 billion 
inventory of bonds. It is carrying an in- 
ventory now at only about $1 billion. 
They will not go into the market and 
support the bond price because they want 
he bonds to sell at the highest interest 
level possible. Yet in spite of the fact 
they are not suyporting it, the interest 
rate has dropped, dropped, and dropped, 
stock prices are coming down on the 


.stock market, which means bonds will be 


more favorably received kecause people 
will fice from stocks to bonds where they 
have a guaranteed yield. In spite of the 
drop in the stock market and an addi- 
tional desire for the bonds, they are 
willirg to take the bonds at around an 
average of 3 percent. 

I say this House ought to look at this 
trend that is occurring and it ought to 
consider every facet of this financial 
refunding operation very carefully. 
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Another thing I would like to say is 
that the Democratic Party had a plat- 
form plank which I am going to read. 
This is one of the planks of the Demo- 
cratic Party: 

The Republican debt management policy 
of higher interest rates serves only to benefit 
a few to the detriment of the general tax- 
payer, the small borrower, and the small- 
and middle-class investor in Government 
bonds. We pledge ourselves to a vigilant re- 
view of our debt mranagement policy in order 
to reduce interest rates in the service of our 
common welfare. 


It would be well for the Democratic 
Party to look at the plank in its 1956 
platform, and look at the trend in the 
market on bonds, and be very slow in 
surrendering the traditional policy of 
the Democratic Party which has been a 
policy of low interest rates for the bene- 
fit of the people, and not accede to this 
high interest policy that is for the bene- 
fit of interest earners and not the tax- 
payers that have to pay the interest. 

Mr, SLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. I would like to ask this 
question: As I understand it, the 3 per- 
cent is on short-term bonds? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; 91- and 182- 
day bonds. 

Mr. SLACK. The point the gentle- 
man is making is that long-term bonds 
should be offered for this low interest 
rate, instead of pursuing the. policy which 
they are today. \ 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Traditionally we 
have paid high interest rates for short- 
telm bonds because they are ih and out 
of the market: it is not a permanent 
investment. While the market is down 
I believe they should offer long-term 
bonds because we could sell them at a 
lower interest rate than we are selling 
the short-term bonds. This is tradi- 
tionally true, of course. Whether it, 
would be today or not I do not know, but 
fT suggest that the Treasury would be 
wise to make an offering of 2 billion 
or 1 billion or 5 billion issues of long- 
terms bonds and test the market and 
just see how it would be absorbed before 
they ask the Congress to remove the 4!4- 
percent interest rate which has been tra- 
ditional for several decades. 

Mr. SLACK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Oregon for yielding to me. 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. Certainly, in a Gov- 
ernment such as ours, based on public 
opinion, this is going to be an issue in 
the campaign this year—how we handle 
our national debt and also how we pro- 
vide for our aged. 


\ 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH CARE FOR 
THE AGED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gerorce P. MILLER). Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri {Mr. Curtis! is recognized for 
60 minutes. , 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 





Mr. Speak- 


er, I have placed in the Recorp at page 
6320 a speech that I gave before the 


American Academy of General Practice 
of Physicians at Kansas City, Mo. Three 
weeks later, I gave the same speech be- 
fore the convention of Missouri Insur- 
ance Agents in St. Louis, Mo. 

As I stated, when I placed this in 
the Rrecorp, I prepared the speech to be 
delivered to these seemingly diverse 
groups. In this speech, I discussed the 
general background of the problem our 
society faces on medical care and hospi- 
tal care for the aged. I expressed the 
belief that the tremendous progress 
made in our American society in advanc- 
ing the well-being of all our American 
citizens had made ineffective the dema- 
gogery which was based on using the 
Federal Government as the means of 
transferring wealth from the ‘‘thaves” to 
“have nots.” 

This belief is now being put to a more 
severe test than I had anticipated. I 
am wondering if, indeed, it is true we 
can have a rational, national debate on 
the subject of Federal spending, and in 
particular in this health area. Indeed, 
if the discussion that preceded me on 
the floor of the House were typical of the 
caliber of debate that would prevail on 
this subject, we could move forward in 
this area, because it was temperate, and 
it discussed the issues. Unfortunately, 
that is not the kind of debate we are 
apparently going to have. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has been studying this matter for some 
time. I have been on the Social Security 
Subcommittee since 1953. Iam presently 
the ranking Republican on the Social 
Security Subcommittee. There are 
many, many complex problems involved 
in this matter that need a great deal of 
thought as we proceed. 

However,, today a pressure group, 
which is probably the most effectively 
organized for political action of any 
group in our society, has apparently 
decided to use the problem of medical 
and hospital care for some of the aged 
as an issue to test whether or not this 
kind of demagogery can still be used suc- 
cessfully in America. This group of 
Americans is called Americans for 
Democratic Action—of which the most 
powerful segment is the Committee on 
Political Education, of the CIO-AFL 
dominated by Walter Reuther, a member 
of the ADA executive committee. COPE 
has decided to abandon the issue of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill for the 1960 cam- 
paign and see whether or not they can 
make the Forand bill which purports to 
meet an aspect of the problem of the 
medical and hospital care for the aged, 
do in its stead. 

Many of my colleagues probably have 
been receiving printed 3-penny postcards 
which have the picture of two fine look- 
ing older people, a man and a woman, on 
one side and a lead quotation in biblical 
script ‘‘Cast me not off’ on the other 
side. Beneath in a box is a quotation 
from Psalms 71 ‘‘Cast me not off in the 
time of old age, forsake me not when 
my strength faileth.” Under this box 
is the language: “I urge you to support 
the Forand bill assuring real health pro- 
tection to retired citizens.” I have been 
receiving this same card from four 
States of the Union—Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
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souri, and Michigan-as wel] as from my 
own district in the St. Louis County area. 
These cards essentially come through the 
COPE apparatus; in other words, the 
organized COPE leaders are leading and 
participating in the endeavor. These 
cards are being handed out to older peo- 
ple, ofcourse, and some of the older peo- 
ple may have sent the cards in. The 
lobbying pressures, however, have not 
yet come from the older people them- 
selves. 

Coupled with the efforts of the COPE 
apparatus of the ADA have been the 
efforts of the ADA adherents in the 
American press. From observation over 
a period of yearsjsome of these members 
may be identified. For example, Herb 
Block, the cartoonist for the Washington 
Post, prepared a very untrue and de- 
rogatory cartoon of President Eisen- 
hower’s position on the Forand bill, 
which was printed in the Washington 
Post recently. Undoubtedly we will be- 
gin to see this cartoon reprinted in other 
newspapers that work with the Wash- 
ington Post on ADA-sponsored pro- 
grams. The reporting by certain mem- 
bers of the press, whom we have come to 
recognize as being part of this apparatus, 
have been slanting their news stories 
along this line. 

Now the issue that Americans should 
be concerned about is how do we meet 
the problem that our old people have in 
this field of hospital and medical care. 
It is a serious problem. It is one that 
has not been completely met in our 
society, but I would remind my col- 
leagues and our citizens that no society 
in the history of the world has ever 
solved this problem and that our society 
in the year 1960 has probably come 
closer to solving this problem than any 
other society ever has. 

The progress will be even greater ir? 
the future if we do not destroy through 
unwise action, the programs that are al- 
ready giving us this progress and that 
promise further progress in the imme- 
diate future. 

I might say based upon the programs 
we now have in effect that an accurate 
prognostication of the future is that 80 
percent of the aged over 65 will have 
hospitalization in the last part of 1965. 
The progress that has been made in the 
past 10 years in particular in meeting 
the problem of health and medical 
facilities for the aged has been, almost 
miraculous. The progress in the field 
of medical health has been so great in 
these years that it has aggravated the 
other problem of cost. The very prog- 
ress in advancing medical science, in 
drugs, medical and hospital care, has 
enabled our elder citizens to live on an 
average of 10 more years. This of 
course, aggravates the economic problem 
that each person faces in financing those 
extra 10 years of life. 

Furthermore, the previous mishan- 
dling of Federal fiscal affairs by the very 
people who are now indulging in this 
blasphemous campaign—by quoting the 
Bible to imply that those who do not 
agree with this idea to solve the prob- 
lems of the aged are thereby casting off 
the elder citizen—has probably done 
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more damage to these older people than 
any other single thing. It is this ADA 
group that must assume responsibility 
for the inflation that cut in half the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar of these peo- 
ple, almost all of whom are on fixed in- 
comes. Now this group having created 
this damage would make it worse by in- 
terjecting the problem of health for the 
aged into the political arena. Through 
a “know nothing” propaganda campaign 
they are promoting further fiscal irre- 
sponsibility on the part of the Federal 
Government which would have further 
deleterious effects on the problems of 
our aged through inflation. 

Now let us discuss the Forand bill. 
Does it really assure real health progress 
to retired citizens as the 3-penny post 
card, mass produced by the COPE, 
states? Or will it damage the progress 
we have made? 

I think it will do damage, that it will 
throw us backward, and thwart the 
progress we have made. This is the 
issue. The issue should not be to get 
votes; it should be what program is best 
for our aged citizens and for our society 
asa whole. 


H.R. 4700 would, if it became law, pro-— 


vide the 11 million persons eligible for 
OASI benefits and their 4 million 
Gependents and survivors with up to 60 
days of hospital care, a limited amount 
of nursing home care, and certain surgi- 
cal benefits. Sufficient money to pay for 
this ostensibly would come from ean in- 
crease in the OASDI payroll tax of one- 
quarter of 1 percent on the employee, 
and an equivalent amount on the em- 
ployer. 

But the proposal is discriminatory and 
neglects a substantial group of our aged. 

There are, for example, almost 2 mil- 
lion men and women on old age assist- 
ance who would not be benefited by H.R. 
4700. 

And there are 2.5 million persons over 
65 who are not receiving either OASI or 
OAA, and who are not currently eligible 
for OASI. H.R. 4700 would not benefit 
them either. Seven years ago I spon- 
sored legislation which is now law to per- 
mit the retired people who were not cov- 
ered under social security to receive the 
benefit of a retirement income credit 
against tax to equalize the situation be- 
tween persons receiving and not receiv- 
ing social security bencfits which are tax 
exempt. 

Many of these people not on social 
security have lower cash incomes, on the 
average, than the incomes of those who 
receive monthly OASI benefits. These 
are the people who are most apt to have 
severe financial difficulties in paying 
their health care costs. 

Putting it another way, the persons 
really in need would derive no benefit 
whatsoever from the passage of the 
Forand bill. 

Four million people over 65 are either 
employed, or wives of employed persons, 
and presumably are able to meet the 
costs of health care as well as they ever 
were. This represents nearly 25 percent 
of the total older age population, and in- 
cludes many active workers employed in 
companies with group health insurance 
plans. 

To sum it up, then, H.R. 4700 would 
do nothing for those who need it most; 
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and would take no account of the fact 
that millions of Americans don’t need 
the limited benefits the measure pro- 
poses. But it would not cover every- 
body who is eligible for disability bene- 
fits, nor would the measure provide for 
payment to mental or tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. 

In the group that would not benefit I 
might state are our retired teachers and 
Many people who retired on other pen- 
sion programs and who are not included 
in social security, primarily because 
they were born too soon to be covered 
under the social security program. 
These people would be completely with- 
out benefit from the proposals in the 
Forand bill. As I previously explained, 
7 years ago I sponsored legislation which 
is now law to permit the members of 
this ace group—our teachers in particu- 
lar, although there are many others who 
are retired on pension programs other 
than social security—to exclude frcem 
their income the appropriate amount 
equivalent to the social security benefits 
that the social security beneficiaries are 
receiving. 

I point that out as one individual 
Congressman who has been concerned 
about the problems of the aged and who 
has done something in their behalf by 
action such as the retirement income 
credit because that is now the law and 
our people have been receiving the ben- 
efit of it for many years. 

Yet many of these are prople whose 
cash income, this group that is not cov- 
ered or mentioned in the Ferand bill, is 
lower on the average than the incomes 
of those who receive monthly OASTI. 
These are the people who are apt to 
nave financial difficulty in paying their 
health-care cost. 

As I have stated the persons really in 
need would derive no benefit whatsoever 
from the passage of this bill. H.R. 4700 
would do nothing for those who need it 
the most. 

Those who favor the Forand type of 
lezislation limited, as it is, to this one 
aspect of our aged citizens, reason from 
these following premises: 

First. The aged are too poor to pay for 
their medical care, although their med- 
ical needs are greater than those of any 
other age groups. 

Incidentally, there is one point that 
should be driven home. No indigent, no 
poor older person in America today lacks 
adequate hospital or medical care if they 
seek it. In other words, our Commu- 
nity Chest agencies, our welfare pro- 
grams, are taking care of the indigent. 
The problem is not the indigent in this 
particular situation. It is those who 
can afford to pay, those who have lim- 
ited means, and those who are con- 
fronted with a catastrophic illness who 
find themselves in a scrious plight. 

The second argument advanced by 
those who favor the Forand type of legis- 
lation is the aged cannot get private 
health insurance or, if they can, the in- 
surance is inadequate. 

The third argument advanced is these 
problems can be solved simply by extend- 
ing the social security system into the 
field of health care. 

Before examining these assumptions 
and seeking to determine their validity 
let us look briefly at some of the general 
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aspects of the aged people. The Social] 
Security Act has arbitrarily defined “olq 
age” and despite the fact that old age 
is relative and based upon physiologica} 
changes, the Social Security Act bases 
it upon birthdays—65 for a man and 62 
for a woman. 

By this standard there are now some 
15.5 million Americans over 65 who can 
be called aved. This group is living 
evidence that we have the finest system 
of scientific medicine in the world and 
that our standards of life are unparal- 
leled in history. 

Each year our older population will 
increase, and by 1970 this fortunate Na- 
tion can expect to have 20 million people 
over 65. But the growing number of 
these aged have to some extent caught 
us unprepared. For example, we are 
only beginning to understand the waste 
of human resources involved in the arbi- 
trary retirement of these people because 
of their chronological age. 

I might say one of the greatest needs 
in the area for reform in the social 
security law today is the clause that does 
not permit these people to engage in 
employment and receive their entire 
social security benefit entitlement if they 
earn more than $1,200 a year. 

And so far as these people I have been 
mentioning are concerned—Mr. Reuther 
and the organization COPE—they are 
the ones who have consistently resisted 
any liberalization of this work clause 
because, as they say, they want these 
people out of the labor market. The 
point I am making is this: If the 
COPE representatives are interested, as 
they now claim to be—all of a sudden, 
I micht say—in the welfare of the aged 
people, why do they not direct their ate 
tention to this problem of the OASI re- 
tirement test? There is no question 
that if we liberalize the amount of earn- 
ings allowed, we are going to have to 
increase the social security tax. It is 
simply a aucstion of whether or not the 
good that we could do by increasing the 
amount that a person can earn and still 
Stay on the social security rolls will be 
equivalent to the social good that comes 
from the cost that we would have to pay 
throuch additicnal social security taxes. 
That is one of the difficult problems that 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
to grapple with in this area, because we 
cannot just be Lady Bountiful and say 
that we love the people and that we will 
give them everything. We are the ones 
who have to face up to the fact of where 
do we get the money, and whom do we 
take the money from? And, we will be 
taking the money from the American 
people. 

So millions of men and women, many 
as capable as they were at 40, are shelved 
long before they should be; long before 
they want to be. With retirement, cash 
income usually drops, and at the same 
time the need for health care services 
increases until today it is about twice 
that of the younger adult. It is this 
combination of lower income and egrcaier 
need for health services that has led 
some well-meaning people to believe that 
medical care is the most critical problem 
besetting our aged population. In their 
opinion, apparently, only the Federal 
Government can provide an adequate 
answer. 
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Against this background let us exam- 
ine the premise upon which the sup- 
porters of H.R. 4700 base their argu- 
ments. Although the health needs of 
our older people may be greater than 
those in other age groups, are the aged 
too poor to pay for their own medical 


care? The answer is that some are, but. 


the overwhelming majority are not. We 
are told—and the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me used these figures—that three- 
fifths of all people over 65 have less than 
$1,000 per capita annual income. Al- 
though in one sense this is an accurate 
statistic, it would be hard to find a more 
misleading statistic. It is equally ac- 
curate and just as misleading to state 
that in 1957, the most recent year to 
which that misleading figure applies, 
66.7 percent of all Americans had in- 
comes of $1,000 or less per year. In 1957 
almost half of these persons over 14 years 
of age also had incomes of $1,000 or less 
per year, and 47 percent of those between 
the ages of 14 and 65 had incomes below 
$1,000 a year. 

Let us just illustrate this. Suppose we 
organized a social club with only two re- 
quirements for membership, one, that no 
wives had incomes of their own and, two, 
that all husbands earned at Icast $25,0C0 
a year. If we use the same statistical 
techniques as those employed in compil- 
ing the figures of threc-fifths of all our 
people 65 and over have less than $1,000 
annual income, we could come up with 
this statement, that half the members of 
this social club have inccmes of less than 
$1000 a year. Obviously the money in- 
come fizure cited by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for those 
aged 65 and over is of little help to us in 
considering the financial problems of the 
aged. Income drops after retirement, 
yes, but no age group is likely to have as 
favorable a liquid assct position as the 
ased, 74 percent of whoin now own liquid 
assets of one form or another. Further- 
more, the needs of the azed person are 
usually less: the heavy expense of rais- 
ing a family are behind; for the most 
part homes are paid for. In fact, accord- 
ing to the OASI, almost 3 of every 4 
bencficiary couples own their own 
homes; most of them free of mortzacze. 
And the median equity in nonfarm 
homes for the homeowner was $8,360: 
and add to that the household effects and 
so forth. 

Only 4 percent of the aged live in the 
homes of relatives. A survey in 1957 
by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter determined that only 9.6 percent of 
those interviewed would be unable to 
pay a medical bill of $590. 

So when we consider the financial re- 
sources of the azed we can do it sensibly 
only if we know how many have income 
from employment, social security, pen- 
sions, annuities, savings, investments, 
insurance, and other assets. We can 
only measure financial resources intelli- 
gently if we consider them in terms of 
family income and assets, not individ- 
ual income and assets. 

Then note the ficures uscd, $1,000 per 
capita when many of these people, in 
fact I think the majority of them, are 
couples. So per capita immediately be- 
comes $2,000 per married couple. And 
when we attempt to figure out the num- 
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ber of people who cannot afiord ade- 
quate health care we must know how 
many already receive it from a religious 
group, fraternal group, through mem- 
berships in a union, as ex-seamen, as 
members of the Armed Forces. 

And what an unfair reference to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania made, because President 
Eisenhower received ali of that as a 
member of the Armed Forces. We in 
the Congress have feit that that was a 
prover and just thing to do. 

There are those who receive benefits 
as professional courtesy, as members of 
specific religious orders, as veterans en- 
titled to compensation and care. 

We know, for instance, that 16 percent 
of the aged are public welfare recipients. 
As such under federally aided public 
funds program, they are eligible to re- 
ceive medical care and do receive it. 

We do not know the answers to ques- 
tions these facts pose. Here are some 
things we have got to know. How much 
do the families of the aged help out? 
And how many of our oider people are 
ailfluent or rich? 

My point is that the economic prob- 
lems of older people are not oniy com- 
plex and diverse but difficu’) to analyze 
precisely. Yet it is suggested that we 
take a serious and irreversible legislative 
action with tremendousiy important 
consequences, with no real guideposts. 

We are being asked to grope our way 
through the statistical darkness on the 
off-chance that we will stumble into an 
effective solution. No one denies that 
there are instances of severe hardship 
among our older people or among any 
other ave group, for that matter. Such 
cases do exist, although to what degree 
we can only guess. One of the great 
things about the social security bill that 
I believe our committee is going to bring 
out is that we are paying attention to 
a@ very serious problem involving a group 
of people who are totally disabled, who 
are below the age of 50. If you are 
totally disabled, it does not matter 
whether you are 24 or 55 or 65 or 75. 
That is an area to which we are direct- 
ing our attention and that is an area in 
which I believe the Committee on Ways 
and Means will present some affirmative 
lecislation to the House. That is an 
area, I might state, to which the admin- 
istration has been giving attention. 

Certainly the weight of all of the evi- 
dence seems to suggest one conclusion. 
The financial and health problems of 
the aged have been considerably exag- 
gerated by the proponents of the Forand 
type of legislation, and on the basis of 
the facts as we presently know them, it 
is impossible to justify the creation of a 
massive Federal] mechanism for compul- 
sory national health insurance, even 
though the mechanism would deal only 
with a single and somewhat artificially 
determined category and one segment of 
our aged ponulation. 

Implicit in the thinking of those who 
support H.R. 4700 is the belief that the 
health care needs of older people can be 
conveniently separated from their other 
needs. Nothing could be a greater mis- 
take. Some of our aged have many 
nceds; housing and recreation; in prep- 
aration for rctirement; in finding ac- 
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ceptance and understanding within the 
community; in developing new interests; 
in using talents and capabilities; in 
seeking love and affection. 

As an example of how interrelated the 
needs of the aged can be, a former hous- 
ing commissioner of the State of New 
York has pointed out that hospital con- 
finement of older people could be re- 
duced by 20 percent if adequate housing 
were made available for them. 

How many Members of Congress re-- 
alize that last year this Congress passed 
in the housing bill one of the greatest 
features to ameliorate this very prob- 
lem of helping the aged. We made 
FHA-type loans available to private 
nursing homes. I may say to those who 
like to criticize the American Medical 
Association that they helped sponsor 
that legislation. I was the main spon- 
sor. I went to them and asked their 
help on it because, I said, this area of 
facilities for good, adequate, safe pri- 


‘vate nursing homes is one of the greatest 


need of the aged people. 

Furthermore, if we could get these. 
private nursing homes we could cut 
health costs considerably, because the 
old people in many instances do not 
have to go to hospitals. The nursing 
home, which is the facility they really 
need, costs one-tenth of what a hospital 
costs. If we can build nursing homes of 
one floor instead of renovating old man- 
sions of three or four stories we can cut 
the cost to the aged in that type of 
modern, up-to-date private nursing 
home facility. 

So there are things being done. Just 
because there is not a propaganda 
machine reporting this genuine progress, 
there is no reason for our people to think 
that nothing is being done. 

Further, the Nation’s doctors have re- 
peatedly stated that no person regard- 
less of illness needs to forego a physi- 
cian’s service because of inability to pay. 
Expert medical testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee es- 
tablished another point. The aged have 
more than just individual health needs. 
As Dr. Frederick C. Swartz told the Ways 
and Means Committee: 

Care for any segment of our population— 
the aged included—calls for a cooperative at- 
tack on the problem by nurses, doctors, hos- 
Pitals, social workers, insurance companies, 
community leaders, and others. It requires 
flexibility of medical technique—an ingre- 
dient which would unquestionably vanish 
the moment Government establishes a health 
program from a blueprint calling for mass 
treatment * * © 

In the case of the aged, their health prob- 
lom primarily involves acute illness and the 
so-called degenerative diseases. In a very 
large percentage of cases, the main need is 
not for an expensive hospital stay or a surgi- 
cal operation, but for medical care at home 
or in the doctor's office. 


How many Members have heard of the 
Visiting Nurses Association? I was the 
only male member for a good many years 
of the Board of Directors of the Visiting 
Nurses Association in St. Louis. It in- 
volved the technique of teaching people | 
how to care for people, old people partic- 
ularly, in their homes, so that they do 
not have to go to a hospital or even to a 
private nursing home, 
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In other cases, the important requirement 
is nursing care in the patient’s home, or the 
home of relatives. And in still others, custo- 
dial care in a nursing home or public facility 
may be the only answer. The point is that 
the medical needs of this particular segment 
of the aged are subject to countless varia- 
tions. 


The Forand bill wishes not only to as- 
sist the aged population who do not need 
the greatest amount of assistance but it 
wants to move the Federal Government 
into the very area of medical care where 
private insurance is now most effective, 
the area of hospitalization and surgery. 

H.R. 4700 is, therefore, like a salvo of 
grapeshot fired at a smoke-shrouded tar- 
get. It would apply to only aged persons 
under social security, but it would apply 
to them whether they needed help or 
not, whether they wanted help or not, 
whether they could use the sort of help 
the bill undertakes to provide. 

Just as you would expect from a volley 
of grapeshot, most of the ammunition 
would be well off the aiming point—if, 
indeed, there is one. 

Let us examine the second premise of 
the bill’s supporters—that the aged can- 
not get private health insurance, or that 
if they can, their insurance is inadequate. 

The record disproves this completely. 
The growth of private health insurance 
during the past 25 years—I would say 
the past 10 in particular—has been phe- 
nomenal. Today, 127 million Americans 
are covered, and it is significant that the 
amount of health insurance owned by 
aged people is growing at a rate faster 
than that of the population as a whole. 

Private health insurance is not avail- 
able to the aged? 

Here is the answer: 

There are now 37 Blue Shield plans in 
34 States which offer coverage for the 
over-65 age group. In all but three in- 
stances, there is a companion Blue Cross 
pian as well. 

An additional 16 Blue Shield plans, in 
11 cther States, have over-65 programs 
in various stages of development. 

And more than 125 private health in- 
surance firms—some of which are li- 
censed in all States—offer coverage to 
the aged. 

Health insurance benefits for the aged 
are provided in a number of different 
ways. Clder active workers are, without 
exception, continued in group insurance 
plans. Most new group plans provide 
for continuation of benefits to retiring 
workers. Other group plans allow the 
retiring worker to convert his protection 
to an individual! policy. Several insurers 
are now issuing group plans to such as- 
sociations of older people as Golden Age 
clubs. 

Most insurers continue into the later 
years individual contracts issued at 
younger ages. And contracts especially 
designed for older people do not reauire 
evidence of good health as a condition 
of eligibility. In fact, after a short pro- 
bationary period, benefits are paid for 
loss due to preexisting conditions. 

Much of this is quite recent. I may 
say one of the companies just started out 
in 1957 with a supplemental] plan in Iowa, 
and immediately next year it extended 
to four additional States in 1958. In 
1959 it extended it to 10 additional States 
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and 17 additional municipal or metro- 
politan areas, and in the year 1960 it 
looks like the extension is going to be in 
20 States. The point I am getting at is 
a great deal of this is quite recent, but 
this whole program has been done almost 
within the past 10 years. 

Finally, there are some insurers who 
offer health insurance contracts that be- 
come paid up at age 65. 

This wide diversity of plans reflects 
free competition among many insurance 
companies which vie with one another 
in the effort to provide ever more ade- 
quate benefits through more efficient 
methods. 

As for the benefits available to the 
aged under private health insurance, 
they are not significantly different from 
those offered to younger people. 

In 1952, only 26 percent of the older 
age group had some form of health in- 
surance coverage. Today, more than 43 
percent—more than 6 million persons— 
are protected against the cost of health 
care, with the number of insured rising 
more rapidly than for any other ag 
group. 

A recent study group estimates, and 
I have used the figure hefore, that by 
1965 that figure of aged covered under 
health insurance will be 80 percent of 
our aged population desiring and want- 
ing health insurance to protect them- 
seives. Mind you, in all of this discus- 
sion we are not talking about the poor. 
The poor are already taken care of. We 
are talking about people who can afford 
to pay if the insurence is available. 

This growth reflects the steady ex- 
pansion of the voluntary health insur- 
ance mechanism, which today provides 
a cushion against the financial impact 
of illness for nearly three out of four 
persons. It also reficcts the intensive 
experimentation carried on by insurance 
companies, Biue Cross-Blue_ Shield 
plans, and other types of health insur- 
ance organizations toward broadening 
the availability and improving § the 
quality of coverage for the aged. 

The increase in coverage of those 65 
and over can be expected to continue. 
Better than 70 percent of the total pop- 
ulation today enjoy the benefits of 
voluntary neaith insurance. 

Those who have had this protection 
during their working years value it, and 
can be expected to continue it after re- 
tirement. 

This was not the case, however, with 
most of the present aged, who did not 
have this kind of protection during their 
working years. 

The Health Insurance Association of 
America estimates that 65 percent of the 
aged needing and wanting protection 
will be insured by the end of this year; 
and as I have said this percentage will 
increase to 80 percent by the end of 
1965; and 90 percent by 1970. 

Health insurance, like medical care, 
cannot be dispensed on a production 
line basis. Health insurance is written 
in many forms, by many types of in- 
surers, and with a wide variety of bene- 
fits. It is this widespread choice, which 
allows the buyer to select the coverage 
best suited to his individual needs, that 
provides the workable alternative to the 
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compulsory system called for by HR. 
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4700 and other plans. On the one hand 
is coverage tailored to meet the in- 
vidual’s own, particular requirements: 
on the other is a rigid, single pattern of 
benefits which bills like the Forand bill 
would impose on everyone—rich or poor, 

The choice is clear. The facts show 
that private health insurance is increas- 
ingly mecting the needs of the aged, as 
well as the needs of other segments in 
the population. To substitute a com- 
pulsory system of health insurance for a 
voluntary system of health insurance 
that has proved its ability and willing- 
ness to do the job is neither a re- 
sponsible nor a sound decision, especially 
because in the very process of sub- 
stitution we would be contributing to 
the demise of private health insurance. 
This is not a question of adding the 
Forand bill because of what harm it 
would do. If we added that, we could not 
foresee this increased progress in the 
area, and we would be going backward 
in solving the problem we are trying to 
solve. 

For it is certain that those compelled 
by law to carry—at their own expense— 
the cost of national compulsory health 
insurance will neither be able nor anx- 
ious to carry private health policies as 
well. 

There is the third premise of those 
backing such proposals as Mr. For- 
ANbD's—that the health problems of the 
aced can be solved simply by extending 
the social security system into the field 
of health care. 

As I pointed out, Mr. Speaker, these 
proposals fail completely to help matters 
for better than 4 million people—-those 
on old-age assistance, and those in- 
eligible for OASI benefits. Yet this is 


the catesory of the aged population 
most likely to include the hardship 
cases. 


Let us examine a number of other 
objections to these ill-conceived bills. 

Assume, if you will, that we allowed 
the Federal Government to control dis- 
bursement of funds under such pro- 
grams, as all of them specify; that we 
allow an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to determine the benefits to be 
provided; that this agency be given the 
right to set rates of compensation for 
hospitals, nursing homes, dentists, and 
phvsicians: that this agency be em- 
powered to audit and control its ex- 


and paticnis; and that this agency set 
end enforce standards of hospital and 
medical cere—as indeed, it would be 
compelled to do. 

Could the Federal Government assume 
these responsibilities—fiscal and other- 
wise—without affecting the quality of 
medical eave which it dispensed? The 
ans'ver is clearly that it could not. 

The Government, in such a_ case, 
would undertake to provide a service 
purchased from outside sources. It 1S 
inevitable that Government would tend 
to control the purveyors of those serv- 
ices, for he wio pays the fiddler calls 
the tune. 

The author of these bills disclaims 
that intention of meddling with the free 
practice of medicine. Just the same, if 
a sin le Goveriincnt agency were placed 
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in the position of buying perhaps 10 to 
20 percent of all care in the Nation's 
general hospitals, it takes no expert to 
see that this agency would possess great 
power to influence the operation and 
management of hospitals. 

And possessing such power, no legis- 
lative restrictions this Congress could 
impose could prevent such a Govern- 
ment agency from wielding its power. 

In the final analysis, the result of 
this would be that Government employ- 
ees would, willy-nilly, be telling the 
doctors what drugs and treatment they 
could provide; teiling the hospital ad- 
ministrators how to run their hospitals; 
telling the nursing homes what they 
could, and could not, do. 

Whether this is the intent of H.R. 
4700 or not, this certainly would be 
one of its effects, for as the Supreme 
Court of the United States has observed, 
“it is scarcely lack of due process for 
Government to regulate that which it 
subsidizes.” Indeed the Federal Gov- 
ernment may properly be called derelict 
if it does not ride herd over the money 
it spends. 

If Government pavs the bill, Gov- 
erninent will regulate the health care it 
buys with public funds. 

There is the matter of unnecessarily 
overcrowding our hospitals, which are 
hard pressed as it is to cope with the 
demands for care of our rapidly grow- 
ing population. Passage of the Forand 
bill would mean that our hospitals would 
be swamped, and our doctors over- 
whelmed by the increased improper use 
that would inevitably result. 

If this is not predictable, then we have 
learned nothing from the experience of 
Great Britain, of Canada, and of other 
nations which have experimented with 
national health insurance. It follows, 
as the night the day, that peonle will 
seek to collect a benefit for which they 
are paying—regardless of whether they 
need it or net. 

The medical profession warns us that 
patients should be placed in hospitals, 
nursing homes, and other institutions 
only when necessary, and that the 
length of their stay, as well as the treat- 
ment they are given, should be governed 
by their medical condition, and not by 
the arbitrary limitations of legislation or 
regulations. 

It is a warning that must be heeded. 
The relationship that exists between a 
doctor and his patient is an individual 
and private one. To disrupt it with the 
intruding presence of Government, to 
seek to substitute a collective approach 
for an individual approach to patient 
care—these are foolhardy actions. 

Let me comment briefly on the cost 
of H.R. 4700—present and future. 

It is preposed that it be met by a tax 
of one-quarter of 1 percent on the em- 
ployer, one-quarter of 1 percent on the 
employee, and three-eights of 1 percent 
on the self-employed. 

Is that enough—even for now? 

_ Actuarial estimates by the insurance 
industry are that costs under H.R. 4700 
would range from about $2 billion to $2.4 
billion for the first year of the program's 
operation. By 1980, according to this 
expert opinion, costs would range from 
nearly $6 billion to more than $7.5 bil- 
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lion. And that would require a level 
premium of from 2.32 percent to 2.97 
percent of taxable payroll. 

That is a far cry from the tax pres- 
ently proposed. 

Beyond that, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to remind the Members of Congress 
that social security taxes are already 
scheduled to reach 9 percent of payroll 
by 1969. 

The Forand bill increases—whatever 
they worked out to be—would be in addi- 
tion to the increases already provided 
for by law. 

According to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, pres- 
ently authorized OASDI benefits will 
cost us, by the year 2050, between 16.51 
percent of payroll—the Department's 
low estimate—and 15.86 percent of pay- 
roll—the high cost estimate. 

At what point will the taxpayers re- 
bel? Some of them are now paying 
more in social security taxes than they 
pay in income taxes. And as time goes 
en, and more scheduled increases are 
put into effect, this trend will te intensi- 
ficd. 

The proponents of this type of legisla- 
tion are suggesting, in effect, that we 
add to the tax burden, bit by bit, in the 
e‘iTort to determine how much the camel 
can bear. 

I should like to remind them that a 
point can be reached at which one more 
straw will break the camel’s back. And 
when that happens, we are apt to see the 
entire mechanism of social security 
jecpardized by public rebellion. 

Mr. Speaker, bills like H.R. 4700 have 
no built-in rollback feature. They 
start small, as a rockslide will; and they 
end up as avalanches. Once a measure 
like the Forand bill becomes law, it is 
idle to wish it off the kooks: and once 
passed, no second-guessing will help. 

Like Sinbad the Sailor's Old Man of 
the fea, H.R. 4700 would cling to the 
shoulders of the American taxpayer gen- 
eration after generation. 

But if we passed this measure, would 


it remain in its present form? We 
would deceive ourselves to think so. 
The Members of Congress would, 


thereafter, face continual demands for 
more—more expanded coverage, more 
elaborate benefits. And eventually, the 
‘hin end of the wedge having been duly 
inserted, we would reach the point where 
everyone—evcery Man, woman, and child 
in the country—would be under a na- 
tional, compulsory healih insurance 
plan. 

Many of the bill’s supporters admit 
this openly. 

For example, I heard Mr. Walter 
Reuiher, of the UAW-CIO, state, in testi- 
mony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last July: 

It is no secret that the UAW is officially 
on record as backing a program of national 
health insurance. 


To sum up, then, Mr. Speaker, al- 
thouch the corpse of socialized medicine 
was decently buried nearly a decade ago, 
it is dead but it will not lie down. 

H.R. 4700 is a thinly disguised at- 
tempt to resurrect it and the manner in 
which it is being propagandized as a 1960 
election issue demonstrates it. 
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Furthermore, H.R. 4700 is an effort to 
create an irreversible mechanism for 
solving what is, at worst, a temporary 
problem. Each year, more and more of 
those who reach retirement age are bet- 
ter equipped financially to live in self- 
sufficiency. 

They are bringing with them, into 
the retired years, pensions, the health 
insurance of their choice, property, and 
a social security card. 

We would do them real service if we 
worked to prevent the erosion of their 
savings and income by this ceaseless in- 
fiation, and if we searched for ways of 
easing their heavy burden of taxation. 

I believe the present programs we 
have for medical and hospital costs for 
the aged programs in which the Federal 
Government plays a part—the State and 
local government play a part, the pri- 
vate employer, many of our unions, our 
community chests, our churches, our 
p:ous citizens who believe that the com- 
mandment “Honor thy father and thy 
mother” still has modern application, 
and the old people themselves, who as a 
matter of dignity want to provide for 
themselves, play a part, are all doing 
well. There are devices existing in our 
society which will solve the problems of 
the aged in the financing of health care 
costs in the immediate future. In the 
last 10 years there has been three times 
the prozress in the field of health for the 
aged that there has been in the social 
security program as a whole, in 20-plus 
years it has been in effect. I believe our 
society can solve the problem of our aged 
as well as many other problems that no 
society has ever solved before. But we 
are not going to solve them unless we do 
a lot of hard thinking and a lot of work 
and unless we eschew demagogery and 
do not throw the problem in a half- 
baked manner into the political arena 
for the purpose of getting votes at one 
election. 

We have ready at hand the device of 
public assistance—locally administered 
and locally disbursed, on the basis of 
known need. We have, ready at hand 
and hard at work, the voluntary efforts 
of civic, religious, and health leaders at 
the community level. We have, ready at 
hand and operating effectively, the ma- 
chinery of health insurance. 

I suggest that we use them, if the 
evidence suggests that action must be 
taken. 

But I remind the Members of this 
House that much evidence must yet be 
gathered. 

In the effort to get the complete facts, 
President Eisenhower has called the 
White House Conference on the Aging 
for January 1961. This Congress has 
appropriated approximately $2 million 
for use in preparing for the conference. 

We do need more information and it 
certainly would be premature to con- 
sider any action until we have analyzed 
the more conclusive and complete in- 
formation which is being gathered and 
will be presented next January. 

To tamper with a system of private 
medicine that has made this the health- 
iest Nation in history would be rash; for 
if we legislate in haste, we shall repent 
at leisure. 
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Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include an editorial from the 
March 24 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal captioned “The Helpless and the 
Good Society.” 
THE HELPLESS AND THE Goop SOCIETY 


When anyone—a Congressman, let us 
say—sees people old, sick, helpless and with- 
out the means for either medicines or care, 
he would be very inhuman indeed not to be 
moved and to cast about for a way to relieve 
the distress. 

For unnecessary suffering is not only a 
personal tragedy. To men of compassion it 
seems also a reproach to society, and from 
the earliest days of civilization society has 
groped for ways to care for its old and its 
helpless. Ancient emperors tried with 
largess; the feudal system tried to create an 
orderly place of security for every man; 
for centuries the church, as the one en- 
compassing agent of society, made efforts to 
take on the burden of the unfortunate. 

So the impulse in Congress behind such 
measures as the Forand bill which seek to 
put medical care for the aged under social 
security is an impulse of good will. And 
anyone who says the remedy is not as wise 
as it is charitable, which President Eisen- 
hower has just done by opposing such com- 
pulsory measures, risks being branded as 
bereft of compassion. 

Yet a littie reflection ought to show that 
these measures are not merely ineffectual 
remedies but can defeat the very purposes 
intended, the proper care of the aged. If 
the problem were so simply solved, it would 
have been solved long ago. 

To begin with, the proposal to put every 
old person under a blanket of Government 
paternalism overlocks the profound progress 
that the American society has made already 
in dealing with this probiem. It’s not smug- 
ness for Americans to recognize that, de- 
spite the individual ceases of hardship. old 
people here today have better medical treat- 
ment and better care than ever before in 
history or than they do currentiy in coun- 
tries where sccialism reigns. 

So the problem, for America, is first of all 
the problem of excepticns. Even one case 
is a matter of concern, but the way to attack 
the problem of exceptions is not with a 
remedy that treats ail old people as wards 
of the State. 

To do so is not only disproportionate; it 
is also self-defeating. The smallest caicu- 
lation would show that if the Government 
is to undertake to pay the medical expenses 
for all old people in the country, the amount 
which can be allocated to each will be small 
indeed. On the one hand we will have the 
ridiculous situation of the Government tax- 
ing the poor to make medical payments to 
those able and willing to care for them- 
selves. On the other hand, the truly help- 
less can receive only a pittance. 

To some extent we have already got our- 
selves in this situation with social security 
anyway. A Nelson Rockefeller has no need 
of what the Government will pay him when 
he is 65, while for others the total allow- 
ance will barely keep body and soul to- 
gether. It is not very intelligent, however 
well intentioned, to attack the problem of 
a relatively few indigent old people by this 
kind of blanket program. 

But this is only a part of the difficulty. 
A graver matter is that the effort to blanket 
everyone in this paternalism—the cost of it, 
if one may speak of bookkeeping—dimin- 
ishes the chances of the vast majority of the 
people to meet this problem themselves. 

Here the Government has already done 
great injury to all the old people of this 
country. Reflect, for a moment, on what 
the deliberate, or recklessly thoughtless, 


policies of heavy taxation and inflation have 
done to those who 10 or 15 years ago set 
aside a substance just to meet this personal 
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problem. If they now find their savings or 
their pensions, or their insurance, inade- 
quate to today’s cost, the blame lies not with 
themselves but with a Government which 
has, by those policies, robbed them of part 
of their substance. 

Consider, then, the millions who today are 
counting on the savings or the private pen- 
sion plans which have proliferated out of 
the richness of America. 

Twenty or 40 years from now they too 
will be old, and if the Government is honest 
with their money they will have no need for 
charity or paternalism. They will need the 
pittance the Goverment can give them only 
if in the meantiine that same Government 
has robbed them further by inflation and 
taxes to support a costly program started 
to give them that pittance. 

So we are brought to this. There are, and 
will be, individual cases of misfortune for 
which society must provide. That our soci- 
ety in many forms already does much for 
these cases is no argument against further 
efforts by private citizens, local, and State 
governments, or even if need be the Federal 
Government. And we are sure it is not this 
which President Eisenhower argues against. 
The good society will always grope for better 
ways to take care of those who cannot take 
care of themsclves. 

But the wise socicty will not confuse in- 
tentions with intelligence. It will not so 
order itself with vast and costly programs 
that in trying to relieve the hardships of 
the few it does injury to the efforts of the 
many to prepare against them. 

To do that, to heap heavier burdens upon 
all the citizens in the name of freeing them 
from burdens, is not humane. And, as the 
world around us shows, making all the pco- 
ple the wards of the State is not the wise 
way to the good society. 


Mr. Speaker, the great intcrest in so- 
cial security legislation and improve- 
ments in the existing program make it 
appropriate that Secretary Flemming’s 
prepared statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee on March 23 be made 
a matter of record and available to the 
membership of the House. I ask unan- 
imous consent to include that statement 
as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kfissouri? 

There was no objection. 

(The statement follows:) 

STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
BEFORE THE House Ways AND MEANS CoM- 
MITTEE OF THr U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, Marcw 23, 1930 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, first of all this morning, I would like 
to discuss with your committee some chances 
in the old age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act, 
that the administration desires to recom- 
mend. 

We recommend removing the age-50 limi- 
tation on the payment of disability insur- 
ance benefits 

About 250,090 people—125,000 disabled 
workers and 125.000 dependents of these 
workers—would be made immediately eli- 
gible for benefits by this provision. This 
would mean additional benefits of about 
$200 million in 1961, increasing in the fu- 
ture to an average of over $600 million a 
year. 

We also recommend changes in the disa- 
bility program discussed with your commit- 
tee last week. They are: (1) a proposal for 
eliminating the second 6-month waiting pe- 
riod for applicants with a previous period of 
disabiltiy; (2) a proposal for extending a 6- 
month trial work period to those who sre not 
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under State rehabilitation programs; (3) a 
proposal for authorizing the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to reverse 
unfavorable disability determinations by the 
States, provided applicants request reconsid- 
eration of such decisions. The last provision 
is necessary in this nationwide program in 
order to provide full assurance of a reason- 
able degree of uniformity in the determina- 
tion of rights to benefits in the various 
States. It would also speed up the process- 
ing of some cases and avoid needless and 
time-consuming appeals. 

We recommend also that the benefit for 
each child of a deceased worker be increased 
to three-fourths of the worker’s benefit 
amount. 

The present law provides that in a sur- 
vivor case the benefit payable to a child is 
one-half of what the worker's benefit 
amount would have been, plus one-fourth 
of the worker’s benefit amount divided by 
the number of children getting benefits. 
If there are two children, for example, each 
child is eligible for a benefit equal to one- 
half plus one-eighth, namely five-eighths, 
of the worker's amount. And even though 
one child goes to work and has his benefit 
withheld, the other child is still not eligible 
for the full three-quarter benefit. 

About 900,000 children would get benefit 
increases immediately as a result of this 
proposal. This would mean additional bene- 
fits of about $60 million in 1961, increasing 
later to an average of about $65 million 
a year. 

Another change that we recommend at 
this time is to provide benefits for the 
survivors of people who died fully insured 
before 1940. 

In recent years amendments to the law 
have usually made eligible not only those 
who in the future meet certain conditions 
but also these who met comparable condi- 
tions in the past. This was not done 
however, in the case of survivors of persons 
who died prior to 1940. 

We believe it would be desirable to apply 
to this group left out in the 1939 amend- 
ments the principle of retroactivity which 
has been generally applied in the more re- 
cent amendments. There are about 25,000 
widows 75 vears of age and over who would 
be made eligible for benefits by this pro- 
posal. This would mean additional benefits 
of about $10 million in 1961 for this group. 

Another proposal we recommend that 
would enable more pecple to qualify for 
bencfits is one that would remedy the sit- 
uation in present law under which a widow 
and her children are denied benefits because 
of a defect in a marriage that she entered 
into in good faith and believed to be valid. 

We also recommend five extensions of 
coverage under the old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program. We propose— 

1. That coverage be extended to include 
services (other than domestic services) per- 
formed by a parent for a son or daughter. 

2. That coverage be made available to 
policemen and firemen under State or local 
retirement systems in all States. 

3. That coverage be extended to self-em- 
ploved physicians on the same basis as that 


applicable to self-employed people now 
covered. 
4. That the protection of the program 


be extended to employees and self-employed 
pecple in Guam. 

5. That nonprofit organizations be per- 
mitted to extend coverage to employees who 
want to be covered without requiring that 
two-thirds of the employees of the organ- 
ization consent to be covered. All new 
employees would be covered compulsorily as 
under present law. 

These changes which I have _ proposed 
would constitute a significant advance in 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program 

I now want to discuss the cost of medical 
for the aged. 
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In approaching this problem I feel that 
we should keep in mind the developments 
that have taken place on two fronts. 

First of all, there are the very significant 
steps that the Federal Government has 
taken in recent years to help deal with the 
hazards of old age. 

The number of persons who benefit from 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program has increased very mate- 
rially. At the same time there has been a 
marked increase in the payments to the 
beneficiaries. Payments under the old-age 
assistance program, including medical serv- 
ices, have been liberalized. There has been 
a sharp increase in the funds the Federal 
Government has made available for medi- 
cal research. More and more of these funds 
are being directed toward problems of the 
aging. The Hill-Burton program of course 
has benefited persons of all ages in provid- 
ing more adequate hospital and other health 
care facilities. Provision has now been 
made for providing for FHA type of guar- 
antee for the construction of private nurs- 
ing home facilities. This could prove to be 
a significant advancement in dealing with 
the problem of health facilities and health 
costs of the aged. Congress has made pro- 
vision for a White House Conference on 
Aging in January 1961, at which all prob- 
lems in this area will be discussed by citi- 
gens groups representing all walks of life. 

In the second place there are the very 
significant advances that have been made 
in recent years in extending the benefits 
of health insurance to people 65 years of 
age and over. 

We estimate that approximately 42 per- 
cent of the persons in this age group now 
have some protection against the cost ot 
hospital care. While we do not have pre- 
cise data, I think it is safe to say it ap- 
proximately 6! million aged persons cur- 
rently have some health insurance. Contrast 
this figure with that for 1 





1952 when it was 
estimated that only slightivy more than 3 
million aged persons haa eny coverage of 
this kind. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans have 
been extending their benefits and improving 
their coverage. Several insurance com- 
panies have aggressively entered the field 
to provide better protection to aged indi- 
viduals. 

For example, Blue Cross which operates 
all over the country has taken various steps 
to assure that persons age 65 and over are 
offered the opportunity of obtaining pro- 
tection against the cost of hospital care. 
Most local Blue Cross plans provide peri- 
Odically for “open enrollment” when indi- 
viduals of any age may subscribe for hospital 
coverage. Additionally more and more Blue 
Cross plans are extending the time during 
which they will pay hospital benefits. 

While all the 68 Blue Shield plans will 
continue coverage after age 65 for persons 
who have been enrolled before that age, 
there are 32 plans that now have no age 
limit fer initial enrollment. and 2 others 
permit enroliment up to age 70. In addi- 
tion, 25 other plans have similar programs 
for the aged either approved or in various 
Stages of development. 

Insurance companies also have been work- 
ing to make health insurance available to 
Older people. There is considerable vzaria- 
tion in what policies cover and in the 
benefits they provide. It is difficult to gen- 
eralize on the protection offered to the aged 
under insurance company policies. How- 
ever, the significant fact is that more and 
more companies are offering group and in- 
dividual coverage to the aged against the 
cost of nominal hospital, surgical, and in- 
hospital medical expenses. Additionally, 
some insurance companies have recently in- 
troduced or will soon present policies that 
will provide protection against catastrophic 
cost of long-term or other expensive ill- 
nesses, 
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In addition, more and moré employers are 
extending the benefits of group health in- 
surance to retired persons and their de- 
pendents. In many cases the employers are 
paying all or a substantial part of the cost 
of the group plan. 

In testifying before the members of this 
committee on July 13, 1959, in opposition to 
H.R. 4700, I made the following statement: 

“Enactment of H.R. 4700 would have far- 
reaching and irrevocable consequences. It 
would establish a course from which there 
would be no turning back. The opportunity 
for continued growth in coverage and ade- 
quacy of voluntary health insurance for the 
aged would be stifled before its full potential 
could be gaged. The pattern of health 
covernge of the aged would have become 
frozen in a vast and uniform governmental 
system, foreclosing future opportunity for 
private groups-—nonprojfit and commercial— 
to demonstrate their capacity to deal with 
the problem.” 

In the light of all of the developments I 
have just identificd, we are all the more 
convinced that it would be very unwise for 
our Government to take any step that would 
lead to such a result. 

Since appearing before the committee last 
year, we have given consideration to the 
question of using a payroll tax in order to 
provide more of the aged with better pro- 
tection egrinst the risk of catastrophic iil- 
nesses. We have decided that even a re- 
stricted program of this kind would be sub- 
ject to the same fundamental objections 
thet we have mrde to H.R. 4700. 

Therefore, I want to moke it clear that as 
an administration, we will oppose any pro- 
gram of compulsory heaith insurance. 

At the same time I desire to emphasize 
again tnat I believe that continued progress 
in the direction of covering an increasinely 
Inarge percentage of the aged by voluntary 
hospital insurence programs will stil leave 
us with serious problems. There will still 
be aged persons whose policies provide in- 
adequate protection. Also there will still 
be aged persons who will have no protection 
but who wouid be willing to npariicipate in 
Voluntary programs if provided with policies 
at rates that they could éiford to pay. This 
administration--indeed all thoughtful citi- 
zens-—-are acutely awere of the need for 
approachirg these problems with a sense of 
urgency. But we are no less aware of the 
necessity for secking and finding solutions 
that are sound and that exvedite rather than 
impede the progress we all desire. 

We have been investigating, therefore, the 
feasibility of a program that would heitp 
accelornte rather than impede the present 
voluntary appronch to this problem. In 
these studies we have been keeping in mind 
the following guiding principles: 

1. That there showld be no comnvulsion on 
anyone to participate in any health insure 
ance program. 

2. That there sheuld be no action taken 
by anvone that would tend to stifie private 
initintive in the health insurance field. 
Anvthi’ + done in this area should build on-— 
end not undermine or replace with a Fed- 
eral system—the excellent pregress that is 
now being made by private effort. 

3. That we should strive to strengthen and 
stimu'ate our existing private system so as 
to foster additional progress both in terms 
of scope of protection and numbers of per- 
sons protected. 

4. That we should preserve and strengthen 
the private relationshins which now chorr- 
acterize the rendering of health care services. 

5. That all aged persons should have the 
opportunity of participating in any program 
that might be developed. 

6. That there should be available to the 
aged-—-particularly in the low imecome 
groups —protection against the severest bur- 
den of health care costs, namely, the fi- 
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nancially catastrophic cost of institutional 
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care in connection with long-term and other 
very expensive illnesses. 

Before arriving at a final conclusion as 
to whether the Federal Government can de- 
vise within this framework of principles a 
practical program, it is going to be neces- 
sary for us to explore further some complex 
issues. 

For example, we have been considering 
methods of relating to his income the amount 
of money that each voluntary participant 
would contribute to the cost of an insurance 
policy. We have been analyzing possible 
plans under which persons in the lowest in- 
come group would make a very small con- 
tribution and then the contribution would 
increase up te a given level of income. 
Beyond this level the policy holder would 
be expected to pay the full premium costs. 

Also we have been exploring the question 
of whether State governments, aided by the 
Federal Government, could provide the dif- 
ference between the amount paid by the 
policyholders in the low income groups and 
the actual cost of the policy. In exploring 
this aspect of the matter, emphasis is being 
placed cn having the States carry their fair 
shore of the total burden. 

We have also been endeavoring to identify 
the various factors that must be considered 
in determining the minimum level of pro- 
tection which the States must provide in 
order to qualify for Federal matching funds. 
In exploring this question, we are keeping 
in mind the fact that the States would be 
authorized to contract with private groups 
for the insurance. 

Also we are considering the impact of 
any plan on the quality and availability of 
health services. 

We have not reached a conclusion as to 
the best manner in which to deal with such 
hasic issues as these. In the effort to ar- 
r.ve at sound conclusions, it will be neces- 
sary for us to begin immediately to consult 
further with experts in Government, with 
outside experts and groups, and with State 
officials. It is, of course, not possible to 
predict the length of time that it will take 
for these consultations. Moreover, I am not 
now in a position to predict how long it 
will take to resolve the basic issues I have 
just identified and any others that may 
arise. Deeply sensitive as the administra- 
tion is, and as I know this committee is, 
to the human issues here involved, I can 
essure you that these explorations will be 
carried forward with maximum speed. 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend my distinguished commit- 
tee colleague from Missouri, Mr. Curtis, 
for the very able and knowledgeable re- 
marks he is making on the subject of the 
problems confronting our Nation and its 
citizens. I will assert from personal 
knowledge that I know the gentleman 
from Missouri has diligently directed his 
energies to finding workable answers to 
these problems without the needless 
abandonment of our free enterprise way 
of life which every American cherishes. 
The re-ponsible and constructive atti- 
tude that he is evidencing by his re- 
marks this afternoon lend encourage- 
ment that through his able efforts and 
through the able efforts of others of us 
who are working to solve these problems 
we can find their sound solution. 

In our endeavors toward these ob- 
jectives it is important that we not ap- 
prove a program that would destroy the 
very ereat progress that has already 
been made in helping our aged citizens 
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not only meet their healih care needs 
but also their other economic and social 
requirements. 

It is basic that once a social program 
has been established, that program is 
never erased even though experience may 
prove it to be a mistake in major part. 
It is also true that government can give 
to its citizens only that which it has 
first taken from its citizens. Therefore, 
the Congress in seeking to ameliorate 
the problems of one segment of our citi- 
zenry must be sentient of the effect of 
congressional action on our entire citi- 
zenry. It is also essential that we ex- 
amine not only the immediate implica- 
tions of a proposed legislative cure, but 
we must also examine its long-range im- 
plications. 

In recent days I have noticed in the 
press and elsewhere criticism of the ad- 
ministration for not having a total solu- 
tion today to a prolbem that has existed 
and challenged the minds of men since 
the beginning of organized society— 
namely adeauate provision for the aced 
including their health care problems. 
This unwarranted criticism has chosen 
to overlook or has been deliberately un- 
mindful of the outstanding progress that 
has been made by the present adminis- 
tration to this end. As examp’es of this 
progress I cite the following irrefutable 
facts: 

In 1952 the last vear prior to the pres- 
ent administration coming into power 
there were 5 million beneficiaries under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
eram contrasted with 13.7 million in 1959 
including 460,000 who were receiving dis- 
ability insurance benefits. The average 
monthly benefit paid to an old-age recip- 
ient under the CASI prosram in 1252 
was $‘9.25 contrasted with an average 
monthly payment of $72.78 in 1959. 

The range of benefit payments pro- 
vided under the law in 1952 was a min- 
imum and maximum of $25 to $85 com- 
pared with the 1959 rane e of $33 to $127. 
The family maximum benefit in 125 2 y was 
$168.75 compared with $254 in 1959. 

The number of jobs covered under so- 
cial security in 1952 was 43.8 million 
compared with more than 58 million in 
1959. 

The public assistance titles of the So- 
cial Security Act have also keen im- 
proved and liberalized in the interven- 
ing years since 1952 to include improved 
welfare services, expanding medical care 
provisions, and a substantially increased 
Federal participation in the financing of 
augmented benefits. 

In 1952 $1.5 billion was spent in old- 
ace assistance payments of which 52.7 
percent was Federal funds. The averace 
payment in December 1952 was $5099. 
In 1859 $1.9 billion was spent for old-age 
assistance payments of which 538.8 per- 
cent was Federal money. The average 
payment in December 1959 was $65.86. 

In terms of medical care for the aged, 
medical payments under the old-age as- 
sistance program in 1952 amounted to 
$51.9 million and in 1959 amounted to 
$218.9 million. In June 1952 20 States 





had programs providing for vendor med- 
ical payments, and in June 1959, 41 
States had such a program. 

Medical research grants under Fed- 
eral programs amounted to $18.2 mil- 
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lion in 1952 and $141.4 million in 1959 
with increasing emphasis devoted to 
problems of the aged in the latter period. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mr. Flemming, highlighted 
the progress that has been made in this 
area at the time of his appearance be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
on March 23, 1960. At that time Mr. 
Flemming stated the following: 


The number of persons who benefit from 
the old age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program has increased very ma- 
terially. At the same time there has been 
a marked increase in the payments to the 
beneficiarics. Payme es under the old-age 
assistance prozram, including medical serv- 
iccs, have been libs ralized There has 
been a sharp increase in the funds the 
Federal Government has made available for 
medical research. More and more of these 
funds ore beine directed toward problems 
of the aging. ‘the Hiil-Burton program of 
course has benefited persons of all ages in 
providing more adequate hospical and other 
health care facilities Provision has now 
been made for providing for FilA type cf 
gurrantee for the construction of private 
nursing home facilities. This could prove 
to be a significant advancement in dealing 


with the problem of health facilities and 


health costs of the acted. Conrress bas made 
provision for a White House Confcrence on 
Acing in Jonuary 1961, at which all prob- 
lems in ttiis area will be discussed by citi- 





zens groups senting all walks of life. 


Mr. Speeker, the fact that a Govern- 
ment solution to the heaith problems 
of the aecd is not now availah'e should 
not be characterized in terms of willful 
neziecrt or culpability on the part of re- 
sponsible Government oficials. The 
absenee of a solution docs not indicate 
1scligence or indifference on the part of 
these officials but instead is testimony to 
the diMculty an‘ macnitude of the prob- 
lem under consideration. 

A solution has been pronosed by crr- 
tain of cur colleagues serving in the 
Congress. This solution was originally 
sponsored by my aisle committee col- 
league from Riicde Island | Mr. Foranp!l. 
I recognize that he has co isciontiously 

advocated the provisions of his bill, H.R. 
4709, which would provide surzical, hos- 
pital, and nursing home care to present 
bencficiarics of the OAST program to be 
paid fer by the imposition of a compul- 
sory payroll tax on the presently work- 
ing population. It is my conviction, Mr. 
Speaker, that Mr. Foranp’s —-- is 





unwise and unsound. Its enactment 
muld in my judyment create more prob- 


lems than it answers. 

I would make these observations in 
rezard to the so-called Forand rroposal: 

This is an election year but in the in- 
terest of preserving the soundness of our 
social security svstem, amendments to 
the act should not be an election sub- 
ject. Everyone wants to see our aged 
citizens cet everything in life that it is 
feasible to provide them with under our 
free enterprise system. Unfortunately, 
there are by definition no economic 
goods and services that are free—some- 
one has to pay. That is true in private 
enterprise and perhaps even more true 
in Government enterprise because of the 
higher cost that usually attends Govern- 
ment endeavors. 

It is conceded that to some unascer- 
tained extent a probl):m does exist in 
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connection with health care for our aged 
citizens. However, I submit that the 
health care problem is not peculiar to 
the aged; it frequently is just as acute 
in the case of individuals and families 
who have not reached retirement age. 

The recognition of the existence of a 
problem does not of itself establish the 
obligation of the Federal Government 
to undertake to provide a definitive an- 
swer. Authorities who are knowledge- 
able of the problems confronting the 
aged generally recognize that caring for 
our older citizens calls for cooperative 
endeavors of family members, insurance 
companies, professional practitioners, 
churches, community endeavors, and 
society generally. 

Mr. Foranvb’s proposal does not supply 
a workable answer to the problem of 
providing for the health needs of the 
azed. The problem is essentially out- 
ce the framework of the social secu- 
ity program as it is now constituted 
tnd its inclusion would inevitably serve 
to weaken the retirement and survivor- 
ship aspects of the existing benefit sys- 
tem. Iam convinced that those who are 
most constructively interested in the 
social security system are not those who 
seck its overexpansion but instead are 

ose who work to safecuard it from the 
assumption of oblications that could 
weaken or destroy the system 

I am mindful of the fact that health 
care requirements generally increase 
With age but I am also mindful! of the 
tremendous progress that has’ been 
made in recent years toward providing 
for those requirements under free en- 
terprise and without Government domi- 
nation. American medicine has placed 
heaith care and professional services 
before econemic considerations in pro- 
viding for the indigent of all ages. The 
insurance industry is striving to deal 
effectively with the increasing demand 
for health care financing for the aged. 
It is significant to note that in regard 
to the ezed the number with health in- 
surance protection is rising more rap- 
idly than for any other ave group. 
Almost half of our aved population now 
has heaith insurance. Furthermore it 
is projected that the size of this insured 
group will rise to approximately 90 per- 
cent of these who need and want this 
protection by the year 1970. Doctors 
have taken formal action in their pro- 
fessional societies to suarantee medical 
services to the indigent and at half price 
to — aced generally. 

‘or a number of reasons, not the least 
of es is inflation, some 18 percent 
of the aged are public welfare recipients 
under federally aided public assistance 
programs. As ‘such these individuals 
are elicible to receive health care under 
present programs. In addition, a large 
seement of our aged population is eligi- 
ble to receive medical assistance from 
the Veterans’ Administration, military 
and other Government agencies as well 
as from private sources. 

Today upward of 125 million Ameri- 
cans are protected against iliness 
through some form of voluntary health 
insurance and through voluntary pro- 
tection against wage loss due to dis- 
ability. It is to be regretted that this 
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protection does not cover 100 percent of 
our population but it must be realized 
that Mr. Forand’s proposal does not 
provide protection to 10C percent of our 
population either. 

In fact the Forand bill discriminates 
against those who through no fault of 
their own are excluded from the protec- 
tion of the OASDI program. Our aged 
population today includes’ approxi- 
mately 15.5 million people and 4 million 
of those people would be ineligible for 
the benefits under the Forand bill. It 
also discriminates against the millions 
of Americans along with their families 
who today are in the Nation’s working 
force and who have just as real eco- 
nomic problems as the aged. The 
Forand bill with its statutory limita- 
tion on duration of services fails to take 
eare of the catastrophe situation which 
is the real problem in the health care 
area. 

It is inevitable that if we launch into 
a Forand type program, pressures will 
be brought to bear in future years whic 
will lead us to a sweeping, all-inclusive, 
Government-operated national heaith 
program. Such a program would in- 
volve the expenditure of vast sums of 
money, certainly upwards of $20 billion 
annually. 

Such an expenditure would be re- 
flected in the cost of doing business and 
would cause rising prices so that our 
domestic producers would be less able 
to compete in domestic and world mar- 
kets. The inflationary consequences of 
this rise in the general price level would 
adversely affect all Americans and would 
particularly strike at the very age group 
that the Forand bill purports to help. 
As I said, someone pays for what any- 
body gets, and the Federal Government 
must maintain supervision over the 
expenditure by Government of the tax 
money taken from its citizens. 

A massive Government supervised 
health program is one more step and a 
major one in the direction of a regi- 
mented economy. The inflationary con- 
sequences of this proposal carried to its 
logical extreme would rob the aged in 
terms of purchasing power of their sav- 
ings, insurance, bonds, and other liquid 
assets. 

In the 20th annual report of the 
trustees of the social security trust funds 
we find that the OASI fund operated at 
an annual deficit in the 3 years 1957 
through 1959. A modest increase in the 
fund of $62 million is projected for cal- 
endar year 1960 but this surplus balance 
is projected only on the assumption of a 
2'2 billion increase in tax contributions 
compared to a $0.9 billion increase in 
benefit payments. This greater increase 
In tax contributions over benefit pay- 
ments projected for 1960 is at variance 
with the actual experience in 1959 when 
tax contributions increased only $0.5 
billion compared with an increase in 
benefit outgo of $1.5 billion. This may 
be true even taking into account the in- 
crease in OASI taxes that occurred on 
January 1, 1960. The membership of 
this committee is well aware of the fluc- 
tuations that can occur with respect to 
social security income and outgo and we 
must guard against doing anythine that 
would threaten to impair further the 
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solvency of the existing program. The 
status of the OASI trust fund at the 
present time is insufficient to pay 2 years’ 
benefits. Therefore, liberalizations en- 
acted today must inevitably be paid for 
by tomorrow’s taxes. 

We all have knowledge of the crowded 
condition presently existing in hospitals 
in some areas of our Nation. If we 
launch a program of Government health 
will be 


insurance at this time, we 
seriously aggravating the current bed 


shortage by prolonging hospital stays 
and by the overutilization of hospitals 
by individuals who could adequately be 
cared for on an outpatient basis or 
through other procedures. Overutiliza- 
tion of medical facilities has been the 
experience in every country launching a 
national health program. In the United 
States the experience with govern- 
mentally provided hospitalization has 
demonstrated that the average stay per 
patient in Federal Government hospitals 
ranves up to 4.5 times as long as average 
stays in non-Government hospitals. 
The Forand proposal would tax our 
working population to pay hospital and 
other health care cosis for our aged citi- 
zens regardless of their economic cir- 
cumstances, be they wealthy, pcor, or 
in between. The bill provides for an 
increase in social security taxes of 14 
of 1 percent each on employees and em- 
ployers on wages from employment and 
3g of 1 percent on self-employment. So- 


cial security: taxes under existing law 
and without further changes are al- 


ready scheduled to reach 9 percent of 
payroll in 1969. 

Responsible actuarial estimates in re- 
gard to the Forand proposal clearly in- 
dicate that the program would be under- 
financed by the schedule of tax increases 
provided in the bill. Testimony was pre- 
sented to the Committee on Ways and 
Means during our hearings last year on 
this legislation pointing out that the 
first year cost of the program would be 
in excess of $2 billion and that by the 
vear 1980 the annual costs would range 
from $6 to $7.5 billion. The necessary 
increase in social security taxes to 
cover such costs would very likely serve 
to preclude other meritorious liberaliza- 
tions of the Social Security Act. The 
health care features of the Forand pro- 
posal would virtually rule out the pos- 
sibility of cash benefit increases, liber- 
alization of the retirement test. and the 
elimination of inequities in existing law. 
Also, this legislation would for the first 
time deny to an individual the freedom 
to choose how he will use his social se- 
curity benefit dollars. The bill would 
exact taxes at the same rate from all 
working individuals but would pay differ- 
ing benefit amounts for medical care 
services in the various geographical lo- 
cations of our Nation. 

In 1958 the Congress passed legislation 
creating the White House Conference on 
the Aging. Congress already has or will 
be called upon to appropriate taxpayers’ 
money for this enterprise to the extent 
of approximately $2 million. Thousands 
of informed citizens are now busily en- 
gaged in State conferences on this sub- 
ject. It is expected that 3,000 delegates 
will attend the National Conference to 
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be held in Washington, D.C., next Janu- 
ary. The persons participating in this 
Conference bring experience and ability 
to their undertakings in behalf of de- 
fining and finding solutions to the prob- 
lems of the aged. To enact a health 
care program at this time, from which 
there would be no retreat, would serve 
to preempt the worthwhile endeavors 
involved in the White House Conference 
on the Aging. 

For the benefit of interested persons, 
I would briefly summarize the objections 
to H.R. 4700 as follows: 


1. The Forand amendment is discrimina- — 


tory. It would tax present workers with 
little or no regard for their ability to pay 
and would pay benefits to the aged regardless 
of their economic circumstances, be they 
rich, poor, or in between. It excludes 4 mil- 
lion of our aged population who through no 
fault of their own are denied social security 
protection. It also excludes the millions of 
Americans in the working force along with 
their families who may have just as urgent 
medical-economic problems as the aged. 
The proposal falls short of providing for the 
catastrophy situation. 

2. The Forand amendment is unsoundly 
financed. The tax increases provided in the 
Forand proposal would increase existing so- 
cial security taxes by 1969 to 914 percent with 
respect to the employed and 6%4 percent on 
the self-employed. Even these high taxes 
would be inadequate to pay the costs of the 
social security system if it included a For- 
and type health program. Responsible ac- 
tuarial authorities estimate that the Forand 
bill is 100 percent underfinanced and project 
cost estimates for the first year of operation 
at $2 billion and the annual cost in 1980 
of from $6 to $7.5 billion. The existing so- 
cial security trust fund operated in the red 
in the 3 years 1957-59 and is in only mar- 
ginal balance for 1960. The amount of the 
OASI trust fund is insufficient to pay 2 
years’ benefits. The Congress must main- 
tain the trust fund in such condition as to 
assure its ability to perform its intended mis- 
sion of paying retirement and survivorship 
cash benefits. 

3. The problem of health insurance is es- 
sentially outside the framework of the exist- 
ing old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program. ‘Those who are most con- 
structively interested in the social security 
system are not those who seek its over- 
expansion but instead are those who work 
to safeguard it from the assumption of obli- 
gations that could weaken or destroy the 
system. 

4. The Forand amendment disregards the 
progress that has been made in recent years 
by the medical profession and the insurance 
industry to provide health care to the aged. 
Doctors have formally acted in their pro- 
fessional societies to guarantee medical serv- 
ices to the indigent and at half price to the 
aged generally. The insurance industry is 
offering a variety of policies providing health 
cost protection to the aged. Today almost 
half of our aged population has health in- 
surance. By 1970 the size of the protected 
percentage is expected to increase to ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the aged who need 
and want such coverage. The Forand pro- 
posal would impair these effective voluntary 
endeavors to solve this problem. 

5. The Forand proposal would tend to in- 
crease inflationary pressures. The taxes and 
expenditures caused by the Forand amend- 
ment would be reflected in rising prices. 
This would adversely affect all Americans. 
It would impair the job security for the pres- 
ent workingman. It would particularly 
strike at the aged group it purports to help 
by impairing the purchasing power of their 
savings, insurance, bonds, and other liquid 
assets. 
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6. The Forand amendment would operate 
to preclude meritorious liberalizations and 
improvements in existing law by substan- 
tially increasing social security taxes solely 
for health care. The financing costs of the 
health care features of the Forand proposal 
would be so great as to rule out any possi- 
bility of cash benefit increases, liberalization 
of the retirement test, and the elimination 
of existing inequities in the law. The 
Forand proposal would also for the first time 
deny to an individual the freedom to choose 
how he will use his social security benefit 
dollar. In addition working individuals 
would be taxed at the same rate under the 
bill but benefit amounts for medical care 
services would vary according to geographi- 
cal location in our Nation, 

7. The Forand proposal would preempt the 
work now in progress of the White House 
Conference on the Aging. In 1958 Coneress 
authorized the establishment of a White 
House Conference To Study Probiems of the 
Aging for which approximately $2 million 
will be appropriated. Thousands of in- 
formed citizens are already at this task and 
3,000 delegates will attend the National Con- 
ference to be held in Washington, D.C., next 
January. The participating conferees bring 
experience and ability to their undertaking 
to define and find solutions to the problems 
of the aged. The law prescribes that the 
Conference shall report to the President by 
April 9, 1961, and it is expected that recom- 
mendations to the Congress would be forth- 
coming shortly thereafter. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been alleged that 
the distinguished Secretary of Healih, 
Education, and Welfare, the Honorable 
Arthur S. Flemming, in his appearance 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means on March 22, had breached a 
promise he had made to the committee 
last year to have a health care plan to 
submit to the Concress with the conven- 
ing of the second session. So that the 
record may be accurately stated on this 
point I will place in the RecorpD as a part 
of my remarks what the Secretary said 
last year on this subject. This extract 
is taken from page 13 of the hearings on 

_H.R. 4700 held by the Committee on 
Ways and Means in July 1959: 


Secretary FLEMMING. Congressman For- 
AND, first of all, may I comment on your 
comments relative to the delay in the re- 
ports that have been submitted? 

I think that I should personally assume 
responsibility for the delays. As you know, 
I took office last August. I regard this as 
one of the most important issues that con- 
fronts the Government, both the executive 
and legislative branch, and I have person- 
ally tried to take time. first of all, to get 
acquainted with the contents of the report 
that was submitted to you, and in the sec- 
ond place I have tried to look at all of the 
possibilities in connection with the solution 
of what I recognize, as you recognize, to be 
a very real problem. 

I can assure you that as far as the addi- 
tional studies that are referred to in my 
statement are concerned that they will be 
given my personal attention and I will cer- 
tainly endeavor to bring them to a conclu- 
Sion just as rapidly as possible. 

My hope would be certainly that they 
would be available to the Congress when it 
comes into the second session of this par- 
ticular Congress. 

Now, as far as the administration of a pro- 
gram such as is envisioned by H.R. 4700 is 
concerned, I think that we do have to keep 
in mind the fact that this would be a new 
departure as far as social insurance is con- 
cerned. 

In the letter that I transmitted to the 
committee, giving our views on this par- 
ticular bill, I said this: 
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“Such a system’—that is, the one envi- 
sioned by this bill—‘in order to meet the 
objective of adequate coverage of the risk 
in an economical manner, must be designed 
to meet all or substantially all of the costs 
of those services which the system under- 
takes to provide. In this significant respect, 
the compulsory health insurance under H.R. 
4700 differs from the old-age, survivors and 
disability insurance program which contem- 
plates, and in fact provides, an incentive for 
supplementation of a basic floor of protec- 
tion through individual incentive and thrift 
and private insurance.” 

Then a little later on, I indicate that this 
program would have far-reaching and ir- 
revocable consequences. 

Cn top of the last page of my letter I indi- 
cate this: 

“Such foreclosure of future opportunity 
for private efforts to demonstrate their 
capacity to deal with the problem would re- 
quire far more convincing justification than 
is afforded by present evidence that non- 
profit and commercial insurance cannot meet 
the need. It would demand, moreover, the 
payment of an additional price in the form 
of governmental intervention into arrange- 
ments that are on the whole better left 
within the framework of nongovernmental 
action.” 

Then I proceed to list some of the new 
types of administrative problems that would 
confront the Government if we move in this 
direction. 


This extract clearly indicates that the 
Secretary had hoped that he would be 
able to recommend a sound solution; it 
does not indicate a promise to recklessly 
advocate something just for the sake of 
making a recommendation. The state- 
ment does indicate the very genuine de- 
sire of the administration to develop in 
@ proper way the clear definition of 
Government’s role in contributing to the 
alleviation cf the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my view that or- 
ganized labor is again rendering a dis- 
service to the union membership and to 
the American people through its politi- 
cal pressures in behalf of the clearly un- 
sound Forand proposal. As I have dem- 
onstrated, the labor-boss led advocacy 
of H.R. 4700 is in total disregard of the 
facts. The labor bosses are supporting 
this discriminatory solution fraught with 
inflationary overtones that is unsoundly 
financed to conceal the failure of the 
labor movement to constructively con- 
tribute to a solution to the health needs 
of our aged citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, opposition to the Forand 
bill should not and cannot be construed 
to constitute indifference to a solution 
to the health problems of not only our 
aged citizens but indecd of all of our 
citizens. In my judgment the opposition 
to the Forand proposal should instead b2 
construed as indicating a determination 
to find a proper solution to the prob- 
lem and an unwillingness to engage ina 
reckless or a dangerous action. I am 
sure that there is no responsible official 
of Government in the executive branch 
and in the legislative branch who will 
not work diligently to this end. The 
solution will not be developed on the 
basis of political propaganda and pres- 
sure. The solution will not be developed 
by distorting or disregarding all the facts 
which bear on this challenging and com- 
plex issue. The solution will not be de- 


veloped on the basis of a partisan ap- 
proach, 
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Mr. Speaker, I would again commend 
my colleague from Missouri for his very 
learned evaluation on the problems con- 
fronting our esteemed and respected 
ased citizens. I join with him in pledg- 
ing myself to earnest endeavor to find 
the proper answers to these problems, 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman from California for his very 
kind remarks. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, 
gladly: 
Mr. PORTER. I was very glad to 


have the opportunity to hear the gentle. 
man’s presentation, but I am not sure 
that the late Senator Taft would have 
agreed with his point of view. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I say 
to the gentleman that the late Senator 
Taft and I were very close personal 
friends. I managed his campaign in 
the State of Missouri in 1948 and 1952, 
and I think he and I were very much 
in accord in our approach to these 
matters. 

Mr. PORTER. In regard to the Fed- 
eral Government's role in connection 
with health? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, I 
would even say that, because in the 
days when Senator Taft made some of 
his proposals, we had not had this prog- 
ress that I have been recounting. Since 
1952, just to take these bold figures, it 
shows an increase from 26 percent of 
our people being covered beyond age 
65 with health insurance in some form, 
where we are up to over 60 percent for 
the year 1960, and we know of the 
progress and the policies that are in 
existence which is going to continue this 
progress. So, you see, we do not stand 
still in this country. If we will only 
pay attention to the thing that has 
made this country great, which is es- 
sentially our private enterprise system, 
our millions of American men and 
women will be doing things for them- 
selves. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman vield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman said 
that part of this campaign was blas- 
phemy and he accused the ADA of 
being apparently the principal people 
behind it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I did. I 
refer to a specific campaign and I 
pointed out that it was blasphemous. 
Actually I referred to a quote that was 
taken from the Bible and placed out 
of context, I might say. The blasphemy 
consists in this—and I suggest the 
gentleman read the message. The 
propagandists said that anyone who 
does not approve of the Forand bill is 
casting out the older people. That is 
not what I regard as a proper public 
debate. And when the Bible is quoted 
to further that, I say it is blasphemous. 
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Mr. PORTER. I am sure that the 
gentleman agrees that the teachings of 
Christ were that we should take care 
of the humble and the ill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But His 
teachings did not include attacking the 
motives of those who were trying to do 
the same thing. 

Mr. PORTER. If I may complete my 
statement, by way of preliminary; the 
gentleman says that the ADA adherents 
and the American press—and he cites 
Mr. Herblock—I am sure the gentleman 
agrees that the ADA represents a very 
small segment of the American press, 
and that the doctors’ lobby is far better 
financed and is working on this matter 
with far more resources. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No; I do 
not. I might say to the gentleman that 
I do not agree with that. As a matter 
of fact, what is so difficult in coping 
with an apparatus like the ADA is that 
some of them project their thoughts 
and ideas as if they are professors in 
universities in some instances; others as 
if they are hard working—I am sure 
they are hard working—objective news 
reporters; or that they are objective 
cartoonists, calling their shots as they 
see them, instead of working in an 
apparatus to assist in perpetrating a 
national propaganda scheme. There is 
the difference. The doctors, Lord bless 
them, are not engaged in that kind of 
an operation. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALFORD. There were state- 
ments that were made here, and I 
should like to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri a question. There were quo- 
tations from the Bible and our Lord 
was mentioned in a statement with 
reference to the needy. I would like to 
stress one point, Mr. Speaker. May I 
ask the distinguished gentleman, who is 
an authority on this subject, and a very 
valuable member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, this question. The 
needy and the poor and the indigent of 
this country are not covered by the 
Forand bill, are they? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No; the 

gentleman is correct. I think it is one 
of the great things in our society that 
we can say that really the indigent are 
taken care of today in America. There 
may be a few here and there; but if 
their need is called to the attention of 
anyone, they are taken care of, because 
we have the facilitics in our society to 
care for them. 
: The Forand bill, of course, has noth- 
ing to do with those people. That is 
an important point to dwell upon, if this 
is going to get into a propaganda cam- 
paign; that is, that the people of this 
country understand that the propo- 
nenis, those who are starting this 
propaganda machine, are trying to 
create the impression that they are 
talking about the needy when in fact 
they are not referring to any needy 
group. They are not talking about the 
needy. 

Mr. ALFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 
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Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think it should be made clear, 
and I thought it would be made clear, 
that the Forand bill insurance program 
is based upon workers who put aside 
money when they are making that 
money. No one has ever said it was a 
subsidy or welfare program. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] for his very 
scholarly statement on the needs of the 
aged. 

He has performed a fine public serv- 
ice in calling attention to the weaknesses 
and inadequacies of H.R. 4700. I, like 
him, have given much consideration to 
this very real problem and like him I 
sincerely believe we ought to give serious 
consideration to other plans that will 
recognize the total problem. I hope that 
those who share our concern on this 
maiter—in and out of Congress—vwill 
read and study this fine statement and 
then join those of us who want to do a 
more adequate job of meeting this very 
real problem that needs our attention 
now. 





COST OF LIVING AND THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia |Mr. STaGGERS] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, every- 
body complains about the rising cost of 
living. Various agencies attempt to 
state the amount of change in percent- 
age figures. For instance, the Depart- 
ment of Labor puts the increase at 9.8 
percent in the period from 1952 to 1950. 
In computing this increase, they take a 
selected list of commodities and services 
that many people buy, and then deter- 
mine the proportion of each commodity 
or service in the total, that is, they 
weight the items. The individual pur- 
chaser, or the family unit, may not fol- 
low the buying pattern of the general 
run of people. Low income families 
must necessarily spend a larger propor- 
tion of their incomes for food, for in- 
stance. To such a family, the rising 
cost of living really means the rising cost 
of food. 

So many factors enter into the cost of 
living that it is unreasonable to expect 
the average man to trace all of them to 
their final result. In the final analysis, 
we tend to want an increasing amount 
of goods and services as a return for less 
and less work. Therefore, a good meas- 
ure of any change in the cost of living 
would be the total amount of our na- 
tional product divided by the total num- 
ber of man-hours spent in its produc- 
tion. The only remaining problem then 
would be equitable distribution among 
those who should receive it. There is no 
doubt that we have increased our pro- 
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ductive capacity enormously in the last 
20 years through the application of 
better methods and improved machinery. 
For instance, production on the farm per 
man-hour is said to be three times as 
great as in 1940. Yet the price of food 
in dollars has gone up instead of down. 
Why? Is somebody profiting at the ex- 
pense of the farmer and the consumer? 
Nearly everybody is willing to point out 
the culprit. It is the wholesaler, or it is 
the processer, or it is the transporter. 
It is the laborer, it is the retailer, it is 
the cost of advertising. Andsoon. We 
can soon get dizzy if we try to follow the 

reasoning in each case. ‘ 

One proposal for holding the real cost 
of living in practical limits would be to 
equate the value of every item of goods 
and services with the value of a single 
unit of some one commodity. If a 
bushel of wheat served as the unit, for 
instance, then a cow or an automobile 
or a coat or a trip to Bermuda or a man- 
hour of work would be worth so many 
bushels of wheat, always and every- 
where. A few years ago the whole idea 
seemed attractive in principle. The only 
difficulty would be to get any consider- 
able number of people to agree on a 
formula for computing the equivalences. 
Most schemes for controlling the prices 
of things suffer the same disadvantaze. 
They sound well, but they cannot be 
made to work in practice. 

At the start of the last war, the Gov- 
ernment put an immediate clamp on 
both prices and wages. We endured this 
invasion of what we consider our in- 
alienable rights while the war lasted. 
After the war, prices of goods and wages 
jumped sharply. Now many people urge 
that the Government step in and do 
something to halt the continued rise. 
Practical plans for doing this do not seem 
to be in evidence. In the recent pro- 
longed steel strike, the Government was 
criticized for not intervening on one side 
or the other. Then, when it did get 
somewhat indirectly into the negotia- 
tions, it was criticized for interference. 
The only plan officially endorsed by the 
administration was that everybody 
should exercise restraint and moderation 
in attempting to improve his position 
relative to others. Meanwhile the cost 
of living continues te go up. 

PEACE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The establishment and maintenance 
of peace in this country and in the world 
is the major concern of all our people. 
Those whose husbands, sons, and dauzgh- 
ters failed to come back from the last 
war do not want to see another. Those 
who participated and came back without 
injury have had enough. All who con- 
tributed in a civilian role to the final 
victory want to avoid the sacrifice of 
time and energy in another struggle. I 
served nearly 4 years as a navigator in 
the Naval Air Corps during the war. I 
do not want to repeat the experience 
myself, and I look forward with the 
greatest horror to the prospect that my 
children, or my children’s children, 
should be caught in another and more 
horrible slaughter. 

I have introduced legislation setting 
up a Department of Peace in the Federal 
Government. The major function of the 
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Department would be to study causes of 
friction among nations and ways of re- 
solving differences without resort to 
arms. But it would be foolish to trust in 
such a Department alone to pre- 
serve the peace in this age of tension. 
Until we can get universal acceptance of 
the idea of peace, we must be prepared 
to fight. While I shall make every effort 
to achieve the objectives of the Depart- 
ment of Peace, I am equally prepared to 
support proposals to keep us so strong 
militarily that no nation dare attack us. 
We have never in our history engaged in 
offensive military action, we have no in- 
tentions now to start an offensive war, 
and I believe we never will have. But 
we know that powerful forces exist in the 
world intent on our destruction. The 
only hindrance to letting them locse 
against us is the sure knowledge that 
we will meet force with force. The com- 
munistic nations alined against us are 
bullies. They respect nothing but force. 
The only way to handle a bully is to 
check him with immediate deterrent 
force. We are already spending a con- 
siderable slice of our national income, 
perhaps 9 percent, in building up our 
deterrent strength. It may not be 
enough. I should prefer to spend bil- 
lions more now in guarding against dis- 
aster than to wait and hope that noth- 
ing will happen, and then be compelled 
to sacrifice not only our money but thou- 
sands and millions of human lives ina 
war that might have been averted if we 
had only been strong enough. We do 
not want another Pearl Harbor. The 
“too little and too late’ policies of the 
1930’s laid us open to the belief that we 
could be attacked with impunity. After 
we had been attacked, we had to spend 
time, money, and men to recover the 
force and prestige we had lost unneces- 
Sarily. 

Many men prominent in public life 
have gone on record to the effect that 
our preparedness program is too weak 
and ineffectual. These men belong to 
both political parties. Their integrity 
and their understanding of events can- 
not be questioned. They are in a posi- 
tion to know, and they have the facts 
on which to base a conclusion. They 
agree that we are already far below Rus- 
sia in military effectiveness, and that we 
are losing ground year by year. They 
point out that Russia is spending at 
least twice as large a proportion of her 
national output on weapons as we are 
spending. Further, Russia needs des- 
perately to increase the supply of con- 
sumer goods, while we enjoy a surplus of 
practically every civilian commodity. 
We can well afford to devote a larger 
share of our income to building up our 
streneth. Meanwhile, administration 
policies waver from one position to an- 
other. They take up one military proj- 
ect after another, spend large sums in 
its development, and then abandon it for 
something else. We must get together 
on a total program that will do the job. 
It is certain that we have the knowledge 
by which we can determine our needs. 
We have the technical skill, the organi- 
zational resources, and the materials to 
make ourselves impregnable. Let us use 
them to the extent that they are needed. 
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Considerations of economy and of a bal- 
anced budget will not save us from anni- 
hilation if an atomic war breaks out. 

Failure to act now will convince our 
enemies that we are really bluffing, that 
we have no firm commitment to a policy 
of resisting aggression, and that we will 
refuse to fight at all when the chips are 
down. Already there is talk of breaking 
our promises in Europe, in the Middle 
East, and in eastern Asia. We must bol- 
ster up our national will to make the 
sacrifices necessary. We must restore 
our military power in international con- 
frontations. Penny-pinching now in the 
name of economy leads inevitably to 
waste and extravagance later when the 
full force of the storm strikes us, as it 
always has. The best way to preserve 

eace is to be abundantly able to wage 
war. 





DONE JULIUS WILDSTEIN, 
OF NEWARK, N.J. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey | Mr. ADDONIZIO} is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

fr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

hy. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Spcaker, I rise 
to correct a serious wrong that was com- 
mitted against the good name of Julius 
Wildstein, of Newark, N.J., by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi |Mr. WILLIAMS] 
on the floor of the House on March 9. It 
is regrettable when debate descends to 
the level of personalities, when name 
calling is substituted for calm and objec- 
tive discussion. However, we can per- 
heps excuse a Member resorting to de- 
nunciation in the absence of arguments 
of merit and substance. What is inex- 
cusable is to impugn falsely a man’s 
honor and integrity. A grave injustice 
has been done to Mr. Wildstein, as the 
following letter from him makes clear. 
Under date of March 21, Mr. Wildstein 
has written me: 

NEWARK, N.J., March 21, 1960. 

The Honorable HucH J. ADDONIZI0, 
House of Representatives, 
Washingion, D.C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN ADDON?IZIO: My at- 
tention has been called to an item appearing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 9, 1160 
(No. 44), at page 5063, in which Congressman 
WiLLiAMS, of Mississippi, referring to an item 
placed in the Rrecorp by you, attacked me: 

“On February 23, 1960, the gentleman from 
New Jersey |Mr. ApDponiz10] placed in the 
ReEcorp a long apoloyy for the people of 
Levittown, NwJ., who refused to integrate 
their ‘publicly assisted housing* until forced 
to do so by an order of the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court. In his praise of participants in 
the lawsuit on the side of integration, Mr. 
ADDONIZIO pointed out the following: 

“Instrumental in this splendid victory was 
Julius Wildstein, Newark attorney and chair- 
man of the commission of law and social ac- 
tion of the New Jersey region, American Jew- 
ish Congress, who sacrificed time and energy, 
without any material compensation, to act 
as chief attorney for the defendants. He, 
together with attorneys from the American 
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Jewish Congress, as well as lawyers from 
other agencies, are to be commended.’ 

“What Mr. Apponizio did not tell the 
Congress about Mr. Wildstein was that, sey- 
eral months ago, according to reliable infor. 
mation that has come to me, this same Julius 
Wildstein sold his home at 356 Seymour 
Avenue, an integrated neighborhood, to 
Negroes, and moved over to 19 Lyons Avenue, 
a protected all-white community, in Newark. 
For Mr. Wildstein, integration appears to be 
highly desirable; but desirable only to others. 
Apparently he does not choose to be inte- 
grated himself. This is but one example of 
the hypocrisy which characterizes this entire 
controversy, Mr. Speaker.” 

The statements of Congressman WILLIAMS 
are completely contrary to the facts, as 
follows: 

1. I did not sell a home at 356 Seymour 
Avenue. The fact is I never owned a house 
at 396 Seymour Avenue or anywhere else. 
For several years I was a tenant occupying 
a 7-rcom apartment on the first floor of a 
2',-family house at 336 Seymour Avenue. 
This neighborhood is an integrated neighbor- 
hood and was such when I moved into it, a 
fact of which I was well aware. 

2. The house at Seymour Avenue where I 
lived was sold in April 1959 to Ada-Ozella 
Corp., which was and is owned and controlied 
by two Negro families, and I was told by them 
that it was their intent to occupy the first 
and second floor apartments. Pending my 
removal, the two families occupied the 
second-floor apartment, which was then va- 
cant, and after I vacated one of the families 
moved into my former apartment. 

3. I continued to live at Seymour Avenue 
in the same house with the two Negro fam- 
ilies for over 3 months, at which time I was 
able to find a 41,-room apartment more suit- 
able to our family needs in an apartment 
building at 19 Lyons Avenue, Newark, NW. 

Cougressman WILLIAMS savs that this is a 
“protected all-white community.” It is 
nothing of the kind. There are several 
houses in the neighborhood occupied by 
Negro families. 

I hope you will see that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp carries this correction of Mr. WiL- 
LIAM’s erroneous statements and of his charge 
that my efforts and those of the American 
Jewish Congress and other organizations to 
end racial discrimination are hypocritical. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIUS WILDSTEIN. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MANDA- 
TORY OIL CONTROL PROGRAM 


ANT) ITS IMPORTANCE TO 
AMERICA 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


previous order of the House, the ecntie- 
man from West Virginia |Mr. Moore} is 
recov nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, quite 
frequently, it seems, for one reason or 
another, men charged with responsible 
leadership in the executive branch of 
our Government face criticism and com- 
plaints, rather than acclaim, for their 
efforts. 

Thus, it is a matter of considerable 
pleasure when the opportunity arises to 
offer praise for an example of stead- 
fastness and courage in Federal Govern- 
ment administration. 

I refer to the forthright reassurance 
recently given the American coal indus- 
trv by Mr. Elmer F. Bennett, Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior, when he an- 
nounced, with the approval of his su- 
perior, Secretary Fred A. Seaton, that 
the Deperiment has no information that 
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would justify an increase in oil import 
quotas for the first 6 months of this 
year, despite the current high levels of 
imports. 

In a letter to Mr. Joseph E. Moody, 
president of the National Coal Policy 
Conference, Mr. Bennett, as Acting Sec- 
retary, declared that importers of resid- 
ual—and I quote him—‘should be put 
on notice that nothing has come to the 
attention of this Department which 
leads us to doubt the validity of the 
import levels which were established for 
the first half of 1960, and that we have 
no information which would appear to 
warrant an upward adjustment in the 
residual allotment for this 6-month 
period.” 

Despite this very clear expression by 
Mr. Bennett, however, there are well- 
founded reports that importers of resid- 
ual oil, consisting mostly of the major 
international oil companies, expect to 
bring tremendous pressure on the De- 
partment of the Interior, which admin- 
isters the quotas, to increase them be- 
fore this half year is over. 

These reports are substantiated by the 
alarmingly high rate at which imports 
have been running during the first 2 
months of this year. In January and 
February alone, 54 percent of the quota 
for the entire 6 months was brought in. 

If this rate continues—and it shows 
little signs of abatinge—many importer- 
suppliers are certain to exhaust their 
quotas long before June 39. If this oc- 
curs, we mey expect to hear anguished 
cries that critical users of residual oil 
are without fuel, that free businesses are 
being forced into hardship by arbitrary 
and autocratic bureaucracy, and even 
worse. 

It seems, therefore, that it is well to 
review this whole situation at this time, 
and to shed the light of pure facts on 
what is happening before it can become 
an effective tool in the hands of the in- 
ternational oil corporations to further 
belabor the domestic fuel industry an 
the interests of natioral security. 

First, it is essential to remember that, 
althouzh the imposition of quotas on im- 
ported residual oil has been of ines- 
timable heip to a stricken American do- 
mestic fuels industry, it was essentially 
a national defense decision, and came 
only after a Presidential proclamation 
which followed findings that unrestricted 
imports posed a threat to the national 
security. 

As Mr. Bennett so properly pointed 
out in his Ieiter to Mr. Moody: 

In administering the program, we as a 
Department have to bear this presidential 
finding in mind at all times. We cannot in 
good conscience ignore the national security 
aspect and set the allocation level at a point 
which permits everyone who wants to bring 
in residual fucl oil and to bring in as much 
as he desires. 


Recognition by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the serious effect on our defense 
Capacities of unrestricted residual im- 
Ports is, of course, heartening to the do- 
mestic coal industry which has been 
pointing to this danger for several years. 

_AS a matter of fact, even a continua- 
tion of the import quotas at their present 
levels, in my opinion and that of the lead- 
ers of the domestic coal industry, do not 
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furnish satisfactory safeguards against 
this threat to national security. 

When the quotas were imposed, it was 
decreed that they should restrict residual 
oil imports to the number of barrels that 
were brought in from foreign sources in 
1957. This was approximately 125 mil- 
lion barrels, or the equivalent of 30 mil- 
lion tons of coal. However, since that 
time the quotas have twice been adjusted 
upwards, and now permits, on the basis 
of the first 6 months of 1960, the import 
of 156 million barrels annually, or the 
equivalent of 38 million tons of coal. 

Since this is equivalent to about 94% 
percent of the total coal produced in the 
United States in 1959, it is readily appar- 
ent what an unfortunate impact the im- 
ports of residual—even at present per- 
mitted quota levels—is having on the 
historic markets for American coal. 

Keeping this fact in mind, and in view 
of the anticipated efforts on the part of 
some importers to seek even further in- 
creases in quotas—or even to demand 
their complete elimination—it is impor- 
tent to review briefly the problem of re- 
sidual imports and the developments 
that have led to the present situation. 

Residual oil, as the name suggests, is 
the residuum after the primary prod- 
ucts, such as gasoline, kerosene, distil- 
lates, lubricants, and so forth, are ob- 
tained during the refining of crude oil. 
There is no commercial production of 
crude oil accomplished in order to obtain 
residual oil as such. If there were no 
market or use for residual oil at all, the 
fact remains that it would still have to 
be produced as a byproduct in order to 
get the other desirable distillates from 
crude oil. Consequently, there is no re- 
lationship between the production of re- 
sidual and the market demand for it. 
Supply in this case is governed by the 
demand for the other petroleum prod- 
ucts and, once these have been extracted 
from crude oil, the producer is faced with 
the problem of disposing of the remain- 
der-—residual oil. For this reason, re- 
sidual oil is frequently, in times of ex- 
cess supply, sold at a dump price—that 
is, a price that has no relation to its cost. 

The amount of residual derived from 
crude oil varies widely with the quality 
of the crude. In domestic refineries the 
residual content averages 13 percent of 
the refinery throughput, while Venezu- 
elan operations and those of the Nether- 
lands Antilles produce 60 percent resid- 
ual oil. Itis oil from these latter sources 
which constitutes the bulk of residual 
imports into the United States. 

When residual supplies pile up in these 
oversea refineries, the producers must 
dispose of the glut. Naturally, they 
would like to do so as advantageously as 
possible, but they must get rid of it. To 
accomplish this, the oil giants turn to 
the industrial market of the American 
Eastern Seaboard. 

This market is a readymade dumping 
ground for them. The Eastern utilities 
are large consumers of fuel. Although 
traditionally dependent on coal for its 
boiler fuel, a significant portion of this 
market has boilers equipped to burn 
either oil or coal on a quick-switch basis. 
The determining factor in making a fuel 
selection is naturally a comparison of 
the prices per B.t.u. offered by the various 
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fuels. When there is no worldwide glut 
of oil and prices are correspondingly 
normal, coal undersells oil in this market, 
sometimes by a considerable amount. 
Under this condition the oil producers are 
not particularly interested in the East- 
ern utility market, nor are the utilities 
interested in using any significant quan- 
tity of oil as fuel. 

However, under the price-depressing 
effects of an oversupply of oil and with 
stocxs of residual mounting rapidly, the 
disposal of residual oil becomes more im- 
portant than the revenue it yields. Un- 
der these circumstances, prices are 
slashed ruthlessly to whatever point ne- 
cessary to undersell coal in the utility 
market and the utilities’ boiler equip- 
ment is rapidly switched to accommo- 
date the imported fuel and take advan- 
tage of the favorable price. 

Ever since the Suez crisis in 1957, 
world petroleum supplies have increased 
steadily and world markets have been 
giutted with ever-increasing surpluses. 
Nor is exploration for and consequent 
discovery of oil deposits waning under 
the continued oversupply; on the con- 
trary, it is being pursued at a feverish 
pace. This situation has had a plainly 
adverse affect on American energy in- 
dustries. 

The domestic petroleum producers 
have been severely limited by regulatory 
fiat in their production as a result of the 
flood of imported oil breaching Ameri- 
can shores. For example, Texas wells 
are currently allowed to produce oil only 
10 days of every month. And, of course, 
the great excess of supply over demand 
has maintained prices for what oil is 
produced in a chronically weakened con- 
dition. The glut of crude oil has been 
accompanied, in due course, by a bur- 
geoning oversupply of residual oi] which 
has had a severely injurious effect on the 
domestic American coal industry. 

The growth in U.S. imports of petro- 
leum and petroleum products over the 
past few years has been startling. In 
1954, for example, the value of these 
imports was $829 million; by 1958 
this figure had almost doubled and stood 
at $1,625 million. Over the same pe- 
riod, the domestic production of crude 
petroleum went from 2.3 billion barrels 
to 2.4 billion barrels, an increase of only 
4 percent in 4 years. 

In an effort to alleviate this distressing 
situation, in July 1957 the President’s 
Cabinet Committee called for a volun- 
tary program of restrictions on oil im- 
ports. This action, mild as it was, 
helped hold the line on unbridled im- 
ports—in 1958 imports represented 18.4 
percent of domestic supply as compared 
with 16.5 percent in 1957. However, this 
move did nothing to alleviate the prob- 
lem of residual oil which was not covered 
under the voluntary program. 

It became obvicus early in 1959 that 
he voluntary import restrictions, while 
a step in the right direction, were not 
doing the whole job. In March of that 
year, President Eisenhower issued a 
proclamation which set mandatory 
quotas on the importation of petroleum 
and for the first time recognized the 
danger of continuing reliance on im- 
ported residual oil for fueling basic 
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American industries. The basis of the 
Presidential proclamation was that a 
continued high level of oil imports was 
injurious to the national security of the 
United States because it weakened the 
domestic energy base so vital in time 
of emergency. The inclusion of residual 
fuel oil under this mandate plainly in- 
terweaves the importation of residual 
with that of crude oil in the national fuel 
and energy supply as it relates to na- 
tional defense. 

Imported residual oil increases the de- 
pendence of our basic economy on fuel 
and energy resources from outside the 
United States, which are, of course, un- 
reliable in time of war, in the same way 
that imports of crude oil increase this 
dependence. Imports of residual oil dis- 
place domestic sources of fuel and energy 
in the same way as do imports of crude 
oil. And the same retardation of growth 
and of the rate of investment that char- 
acterize the effect of excessive imports of 
crude oil on domestic petroleum develop- 
ment, are apparent in the effcct of un- 
controlled imports of residual fuel oil 
on the domestic coal industry. 

The original level at which imports 
were to be maintained under the Presi- 
dential order was that of 1957. This 
standard was followed generally in the 
establishment of quotas for April, May, 
and June 1959—as far as residual oil 
was concerned, this meant roughtly 343,- 
600 barrels per day. 

However, the 1957 basis for import re- 
strictions was abandoned when the 
quotas were set for the final 6 months 
of 1959. At this time the amount of im- 
ported residual to be allowed entry be- 
came involved with the estimates of pe- 
troleum production and demand made 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. This esti- 
mate was predicated on elements of nor- 
mal demand, abnormal demand because 
of expected unseasonably cold weather, 
and an allowance for building of stocks, 
even though the Bureau had no accurate 
storaze figures to indicate such a need. 
Under this vague system, the quotas for 
the last half of 1959 were increased to 
355,000 barrels per day. If normal 
weather had been assumed and no al- 
lowance made for stock building, the 
cuota would instead have been cut to 
approximately 320,000 barrels per day 
under this system. 

With the establishment of the residual 
cuotas for the first 6 months of 1960, at 
425,000 barrels a day, the complete aban- 
donment of the 1957 basis became ob- 
vious. Emphasizing the abandonment 
was a revised version of the Presidential 
Preclamation issued on December 10, 
1959, which said in part: 

The Secretary of the Interior shall keep 
under review the imports * * * of residual 
fuel oil to be used as fuel and the Secretary 
may make, notwithstanding the levels pre- 
scribed in paragraphs (a) and (b) of this 
section {the 1957 level] and on a monthly 
besis if required, such adjusiments in the 
m: kimum levels of such imports as he may 
determine to be consonant with the objec- 
tives of this proclamation. 


While no justification accompanied the 
announcement of the higher quotas, it is 
probable that they were again predicated 
on the postulations of market demand 
derived by the Bureau cf Mines. 
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Despite the facts that residual stocks 
were high, prices were weak, and im- 
porters had been slow to use quotas dur- 
ing the earlier part of the July-through- 
December quota period, thus indicating 
a needed reduction in residual quotas, 
the allowable imports were actually in- 
creased by 60,000 barrels a day. This 
apparent anomaly was interpreted by the 
oil importers to signify an open-ending 
of the control program—an open invita- 
tion to use up the quotas and then ask 
for more. As the Oil Daily, a leading 
publication of the oil industry, reported 
an interview with an official of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

He explained that importers can bring in 
as much of their total 6-mouth import al- 
lowable as they wish during the early months 
of the year. Implicit in this is that, if im- 
porters do run out of quots well before the 
June 30 deadline next vear, they will be 
allocated additional import quotas) of 
residual. 

Unfortunately, this erroneous assump- 
tion seems to have had a strong e‘fect on 
the marketing actions of the giant oil 
companies responsible for dumping re- 
sidual oil in the Eastern United States. 

In January of 1°69, the first month of 
the current quota period, an averazce of 
724,000 barrels per day was imported, 
nearly 300,000 barrels more than the 
average allowed under the quotas. The 
January total was more than 22 million 
barre!s. When compared with the over- 
all 6-month allowabie of 77 million 
barrels, this figure is nearly 30 percent 
of the total quota. 

The average daily importation during 
the month of February 1960 was 662,000 
barrels, totaling some 19.4 miilicn alto- 
gether. This chewed up another 25 per- 
cent of the 6-month quota thus bring- 
ing the percent of the quotas used in 
only one-third of the quota period to 
54 percent. This rush to sell residual 
certainly seems to indicate that the oil 
giants are doing their best to use up the 
quotas as fast as possible in the hope 
of obtaining supplementary allocations 
once the original ones are exnausted. 

It is odvious that if this strategy 
adopted by the oil importers succeeds, 
the net result will be the complete de- 
struction of the mandatory contro! pro- 
gram on rcsidual oil. t is also obvious 
that the destruction of the mandatory 
program would be a catastrophe to the 
American fuels industries and, conse- 
quently, to the Nation as a whole. We 
in this body cannot stand idly by and 
watch a small group of willful business- 
men destroy the encrgy industries and 
the national security of the United 
States. 

It is for this reason that I so whole- 
heartedly commend Under Secretary 
Bennett for his forthright affirmation 
that the Department of the Interior will 
stand firm in the face of this all-out at- 
tack on the oil-imvort control program. 
This affirmation is an important one to 
the domestic coal industry, which, as you 
know, provides an important economic 
contribution to the State which I repre- 
sent. 

The importation of any residual oil at 
all is harmful to the domestic coal in- 
dustry. However, if imports were main- 
tained at the level of 1957, as originally 
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set by the Presidential proclamation, 
this great American industry could plan 
on coal displacement of some 30 million 
tons annually and thus have some sta- 
bility and continuity introduced into its 
marketing plans. However, in 1959, of 
which only the last 9 months were under 
quota limitations, residual oil equivalent 
to 38 million tons of American coal was 
imported. And, even more startling, the 
level of imports during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1960 was at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate equal to 53 million 
tons of coal. When one considers that 
total annual production of coal in this 
country is currently only slightly more 
than 400 million tons, the grievous in- 
jury done by the accelerated importa- 
tion of residual oil is readily apparent. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of these facts, 
the members of this body can only urge 
Under Secretary Bennett to remain 
steadfast in his position that no new 
quotas will be granted prior to the June 
30 expiration date. Undoubtedly, tre- 
mendous pressures will be brought to 
bear by the oil importers to secure sup- 
plementary quotas. This pressure must 
be resisted. Mr. Bennett and his dedi- 
cated associates in the Department of 
the Interior must successfully defend 
the mandatory controls on residual oil 
imports against the planned onslaught 
of the oil giants so as to safecuard the 
health of the American fuels industries 
ald consequently insure the mainte- 
nance of our national security. 





KAISER INDUSTRIES CORP. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. At- 
FORD). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
{Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, despite the difficulties that 
many American corporations seem to 
encounter in developing industrial en- 
tities in foreign countrics, there are some 

merican businessmen, and in some 
cases I think they should be referred to 
as business statesmen, who manage to 
thrive where the going is toughest. 

One American industrial organization 
whose activities are proving successful in 
varied fields around the world is Kaiser 
Industries Corp. Its young, energetic 
president. Edevar F. Kaiser, is a constant 
world traveler and he is rapidly placing 
his organization in the forefiont of 
American companies that are successful 
in spreading the doctrine of free enter- 
prise around the globe. 

I think that one of the reasons this 
youns ‘“‘business statesman” is so Suc- 
cessful can be found in the credo of 
his organization. The Kaiser affiliated 
companies believe that an American in- 
dustrial organization's only real measure 
of achievement is its contribution to the 
economic health of a nation and to the 
well-being of its people. 

Another reason was touched on briefly 
by Kaiser Industries Vice President 
Chad F. Calhoun, who told Fortune 
Magazine after a recent extended trip 
abroad: 

One thing Kaiser has learned abroad is 
not to measure everything in terms of a US. 
yardstick, 
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The Kaiser organization has applied 
these principles in Argentina, Brazil, In- 
dia, Australia, England, Turkey, Israel, 
and a number of other foreign countries. 
In fact, it is applying them right now 
in the independent, 3-year-old nation of 
Ghana which is moving forward with 
one of the most spectacular engineering 
projects of modern times. 

Known as the Volta River project, it 
calls for a series of three dams across 
the river. The project will require about 
5 years to complete and will eventualiy 
supply the new nation of Ghana with 
thousands of kilowatts of electric power 
to help diversify the country’s cocoa- 
based economy. 

Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah has 
long recognized the value of the project 
to the economic development cf his 
country, and he has indicated his deter- 
mination to have it become a reality. 

The Volta River project, Mr. Speaker, 
has been talked about for more than 30 
years, but it took the initiative and un- 
derstanding of Ghana’s Prime Minister, 
plus the interest of the Kaiser organiza- 
tion to turn the conversation into action. 

Under the British, as the Gold Coast 
Colony, an excellent and thorough report 
on the Volta project was made in 1956 by 
the Gold Coast Development Ccommis- 
sion chairmaned by Sir Robert Jackson, 
assisted by the internationally known 
engineering firm of William Halvron & 
Partners. World events and conditions 
and other factors combined to forestall 
the fulfillment of the project. 

When Prime Minister Nkrumah visited 
President Eisenhower in July, 1958, it 
was suggested that a reappraisal of the 
1956 report be made. The State De- 
partment through ICA agreed to pay 
one-half the cost of this reappraisal. 
The Kaiser engineers were selected to 
perform this work. This new report 
emphasizing the feasibility of the project 
was submitted to Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah in March 1959. 

Shortly thereafter the Government of 
Ghana made an initial contract with 
Kaiser Engineers for preliminary engi- 
neering design and certain preliminary 
construction work under a $3 million 
contract. 

Kaiser encineers subsequently under 
separate contract is constructing about 
$7 million in preliminary dam work such 
as access roads, housing, utilities, ware- 
houses, and so forth. Final engineer- 
ing design is also under way. 

The first dam and power plant to be 
built at Akosombo, on the Volta River, 
will provide 768,000 kilowatts. All three 
will generate 1,080,000 kilowatts. 

Prime Minister Nkrumah has also 
called upon Mr. Edgar F. Kaiser to ac- 
cept the initiative in forming an alumi- 
num consortium, composed of a num- 
ber of major aluminum producers, for 
the purpose of building an aluminum 
reduction plant in Ghana with an initial 
annual capacity of 120,000 tons. The 
Plant would cost $100 million to $150 
million and would tap rich Ghanian 
bauxite deposits and Volta River power. 
vhe ultimate capacity of the plant would 
be 220,000 tons. The aluminum produced 
would be supplied to world markets out- 
Side the United States. 
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My. Kaiser accepted the Prime Minis- 
ter’s invitation and has since discussed 
the matter with other major producers. 
A company has been formed and desig-= 
nated the Volta Aluminum Co. It was 
formed for the purpose of considering 
the possibilities of establishing an alumi- 
num industry in Ghana along with the 
attendant problems and costs involved. 
I understand, Mr. Speaker, that a review 
of the situation will be made by the new 
company and a decision given to the 
Ghana Government before September of 
this year. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the kind of co- 
operation we need between the newly 
developing countries and American in- 
dustry. This is the area in which Amer- 
ica can make its greatest contribution. 
We all recognize the strong nationalistic 
feelings currently evident in the various 
rezions of Africa that are struggling for 
independence and the right to establish 
their own governments. 

The Volta River project is a means by 
which we can make a contribution, 
through the channels of free enterprise, 
to the economic well being of Ghana and 
to the soundness of the democratic way 
of life upon which she is now embarked. 

The Ghana Government, Mr. Speaker, 
has already indicated that it will sup- 
port its belief in the soundness of the 
project by providing approximately 40 
percent of the funds needed for the Volta 
Dam and powerplant. This is the kind 
of project which refiects credit, not only 
to Prime Minister Nkrumah, but also to 
the industrial talents of the American 
corporations involved, and also empha- 
sizes the economic acumen of our inter- 
national lending institutions. 

The Ghana Government embraces 
democratic ideals and the United states 
and American industry should do all in 
its power to assist this young country 
and its people in developing a strong, 
active economy that can withstand the 
blandishments of communism. 

The Kaiser organization has proved 
its mettle in a number of other coun- 
tries, as well. It has developed a flour- 
ishing automotive manufacturing busi- 
ness in Argentina through the estab- 
lishment of Industrias Kaiser Argentina, 
S.A., which builds Jeep vehicles and 
three passenger cars. 

It organized Willys-Overland do Bra- 
Sil in Brazil where it also does a thriv- 
ing business in the manufacture of Jeep 
vehicles and two passenger cars. Both 
of these companies are affiliates of 
Willys Motors, Inc., of Toledo, which is 
owned by Kaiser Industries. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
has associated itself with aluminum fab- 
ricating firms in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and London, England. In addition, it has 
developed tremendous bauxite deposits 
in Jamaica, and is ready to build an 
aluminum reduction plant in India, the 
biggest United States-Indian private in- 
dustrial project to date. 

Willys Motors, Inc., has established 
assembly operations for Jeep vehicles in 
Turkey, India, and Australia, while 
Kaiser Engineers are working on projects 
in India, Australia, and Brazil. 

These are only a few of the areas in 
which the Kaiser organization is shoyw- 
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ing the way with an enlightened ap- 
proach to dealing with foreign govern- 
ments, foreign nationals, and newly de- 
veloping countries. Wherever possible, 
Kaiser insists upon a minority stock- 
holder’s position in any new corporate 
entities it helps to organize. This is the 
kind of an approach that helps to dispel 
the thoughts of Yankee imperialism 
generated in the minds of foreign na- 
tionals over the years. 

This is the kind of approach that 
warrants the term business statesmen 
and has brought increasing recognition 
to the Kaiser organization. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Jackson, for 10 days, on account 
of official business. 

Mrs. BuitcH (at the request of Mr. 
PreEsToN), for an undetermined period, 
on account of illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Sraccers (at the request of Mr. 
Birtey), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. ADDONIzIO (at the request of Mr. 
Ropino), for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GEorGE P. MILLER, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
Rosison), for 30 minutes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Wo.LF and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MACHROWICzZ. 

Mr. RopINo. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. MEap_ER, at that point in the REc- 
ORD immediately following the vote on 
H.R. 8601 and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. OSTERTAG (at the request of-Mr. 
Roeison), to extend his remarks in the 
body of the REcorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Apair, to extend his remarks in 
the body of the Recorp at a point pricr 
to the special orders for today and to 
include extraneous matter therewith. 

Mr. BENTLEY. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

(At the request of Mr. Rostson, the 
following Members were granted per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. PELLy in two instances. 

Mr. CurTIN. 

Mr. Ray. 

Mr. NORBLAD. 

Mr. Barry. 
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(The following Members, at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALForD, and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in two instances. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MULTER. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
inely (at 4 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 28, 1960, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1980. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1959 (H. Doc. No. 362); to the Committee 
on Government Operations, and ordered to 
be printed. 

1981. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of the 
Annual Report of the Activities of the Divi- 
sion of Coal Mine Inspection, Bureau of 
Mines, for the calendar year January 1, 1959, 
through December 31, 1959, pursuant to the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 692; 30 
U.S.C. secs. 451-483); to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

1982. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amend- 
ed”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1983. A letter from the Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive, Boy Scouts of America, transmit- 
ting the 50th Annual Report of the Boy 
Scouts of America for the year 1959, pursu- 
ant to the act of June 15, 1916, entitled “An 
act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and for other purposes” (H. Doc. No. 363); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 485. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 1795. An act to amend title 
10, United States Code, to revise certain pro- 
visions relating to the promotion and invol- 
untary retirement of officers of the regular 
components of the Armed Forces; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1417). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 486. Resolution for con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Resolution 
582. Concurrent resolution providing under 


section 3(e) of the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act, the express approval 
of the Congress for the disposal from the 
national stockpile of approximately 470,000 
long tons of natural rubber; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 
House Calendar. 


1418). Referred to the 
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Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 487. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 10959. A bill relating to the em- 
ployment of retired commissioned officers by 
contractors of the Department of Defense 
and the Armed Forces and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1419). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 488. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 2331. A bill to establish 
the Chesepeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park and to provide for the ad- 
ministration and maintenance of a parkway, 
in the State of Maryland, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1420). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 437. Reso- 
lution amending House Resolution 146, 86th 
Congress; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1421). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 441. Reso- 
lution providing additional funds for studies 
and investigations pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 147, 86th Congress; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1422). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 460. Reso- 
lution providing for the expenses of conduct- 
ing studies and investigations authorized by 
rule XI(8) incurred by the Committee on 
Government Operations; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1423). Ordered to be 
printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 11358. A bill to provide for the cover- 
age of physicians by the insurance system 
established by title II of the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R.11359. A bill to amend section 4208 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to re- 
quire a report in certain cases as to the 
suitability of a Federal prisoner for parole; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 11360. A bill to readjust postal rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 11361. A bill to prohibit the severance 
of service connection which has been in ef- 
fect for 10 or more years, except under cer- 
tain limited conditions; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 11262. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the housing 
amendments of 1955 (relating to public 
facility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 11363. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study and make 
recommendations to the Congress with re- 
spect to the advisability and practicability 
of retroceding all or part of the District of 
Columbia to the State of Maryland; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 11364. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in honor 
of the memory of the venerable Bishop John 
N. Neumann, C.SS.R., D.D.: to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 11365. A bill to readjust postal rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. LAFORE: 

H.R. 11366. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to provide that, without 
an increase of Federal participating funds, 
a State plan for aid to the blind may utilize 
a more liberal needs test than that presently 
specified in such title; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 11867. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide, in connection with the employment of 
workers from Mexico, protection against un. 
fair competition from corporate ariculture 
to the American family farm, and protection 
for the employment opportunities of domes- 
tic agricultural workers in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R.11368. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958 to 
grant certain increases in compensation to 
employees of the agricultural stabilization 
and conservation county committees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11369. A bill to bring employees of 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county committees within the purview of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
and the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 11370. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R.11371. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches, work measurement programs or 
other performance standards operations as 
measuring devices in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H R. 11372. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ment that veterans have served for 90 days 
or more to qualify for certain benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 11373. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide, in connection with the employment of 
workers from Mexico, protection against un- 
fair competition from corporate agriculture 
to the American family farm, and protection 
for the employment opportunities of do- 
mestic agricultural workers in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 11374. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Housing 
amendments of 1955 (relating to public fa- 
cility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 11375. A bill to amend section 35 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
increase the punishment for knowingly giv- 
ing false information concerning destruc- 
tion of aircraft and motor vehicles; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 11376. A bill to allow credit or refund 
of gift tax erroneously paid by reason of 
treating nontaxable divisions of community 
property as gifts; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico: 

H.R.11377. A bill to amend the act of 
October 31, 1949, with respect to payments 
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to Bernalillo County, N. Mex., for furnishing 
hospital care for certain Indians; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

HR. 11378. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Hous- 
ing amendments of 1955 (relating to public 
facility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R.11379. A bill to amend the act of 
December 29, 1916, so as to prevent the min- 
ing and removal of coal and other mineral 
deposits in certain stockraising homesteads, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.J. Res. 660. Joint resolution providing 
for the issuance of a proclamation designat- 
ing March 25 as Greek Independence Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.J. Res. 661. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a 
proclamation in connection with the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Jane Addams, founder 
and leader of Chicago's Huil House; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Con. Res. 645. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the use of aircraft capable of 
excessive speed in the carrying of passengers 
for hire; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 646. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
U.S. moratorium on the testing of nuclear 
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weapons shall be continued; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. Con. Res. 647. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the conduct of the relations of the 
United States with Red China; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALFORD: 

H.R. 11380. A bill for the relief of Joe J. 
Farmer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.11381. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie Butler Newson Allard; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 11382. A bill for the relief of Wies- 
lawa Alice Klimowski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 11383. A bill for the relief of George 
Paschos, his wife, Demetra Paschos, and their 
minor child, Paraskevi Paschos; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 11384. A bill for the relief of Judy 

Tom; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 11385. A bill for the relief of Alpo 
Franssila Crane; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R.11386. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
ziska Grabner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 11387. A bill for the relief of Vicko 

Beusan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LANE: 
H.R. 11388. A bill for the relief of Dr. Henry 
H. Cohan; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


390. By Mr. BREEDING: Resolutions 
adopted at the 32d Annual Meeting of the 
Intermountain Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion held January 20-23, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, urging the investigation of the imports 
of sheep and cattle from other countries and 
the need for adequate quarantine facilities 
for animals on the Pacific coast be recog- 
nized and investigated by the Congress; to 
the Committee on Agricuiture. 

391. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of Mrs. 
Gladys Twomey and 125 others, favoring 
World War I Veterans’ Pension Act of 1960, 
and payment of a pension to World War I 
veterans as stipulated in pension bill H.R. 
9336; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

392. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of 
Louis H. Reithman and 39 other members of 
Allen County Barracks No. 489, Veterans of 
World War I, Inc., Lima, Ohio, favoring the 
passage of H.R. 9336, referred to as the World ~ 
War I Pension Act of 1960; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

393. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Lyttleton W. Ballard, Maryland State So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Iichester, Md., relative to various resolutions 
adopted at the 55th Maryland State con- 
ference relating to the World Court, the Pan- 
ama Canal, art as a Communist weapon, 
peaceful coexistence and disarmament, and 
cultural exchange; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Forty-second Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
join with other Members in recognition 
of the Byelorussian Independence Day. 

The Byelorussian people are among 
the largest of the many ethnic groups 
included in the Soviet Union. Unfortu- 
nately they had been subjected to czar- 
ist Russia’s oppressive regime since early 
modern times and had thus lost their in- 
dependence, but not their love for inde- 
pendence and freedom. For centuries 
they struggled against their oppressors, 
always against heavy odds, and they had 
no chance to free themselves until 1918. 

Soon after the overthrow of the czarist 
regime by the Russian Revolution, these 
10 million Byelorussians felt free, took 
their fate into their own hands, and pro- 
claimed their independence in March of 
1918. Thenceforth for a little more than 
2 years they waged a continuous war 
against their foes on many fronts, par- 
ticularly against Communist Russians. 
In 1921, before Byelorussians could con- 


solidate their strength, the country was 
attacked by Soviet forces, it was overrun, 
and then made part of the Soviet Union. 
Since then, for almost 40 years, some 10 
million Byelorussians dream of the days 
when, for a brief period, their homeland 
was free and they enjoyed independence. 
Today they observe the 42d anniversary 
of their proclamation of independence, 
and hope that soon they will celebrate it 
in a free and independent Byelorussia. 





Phenomenal Growth in Air Traffic 
Between Pacific Northwest and 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Pacific 
Northwest congratulates the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for its unanimous deci- 
sion of last Friday in which it made the 
Northwest-Hawaii certificates of North- 
west Airlines and Pan American World 
Airways permanent. 

This order by the CAB is particularly 
significant inasmuch as the States of 


Washington, Oregon, and Hawaii were 
indignantly unanimous in their insist- 
ence that they were right and the CAB 
examiner was wrong when he proposed 
to cut the air service in half. 

The Board did not react to pressure; 
it reacted to logic. When the whole eco- 
nomic picture was spelled out before 
the Board by Government officials, busi- 
ness and civic organizations from 
Hawaii and the Pacific Northwest, the 
CAB lost little time registering its sharp. 
disagreement with the recommendations 
of its examiner. 

There are few sections of this coun- 
try growing more rapidly than the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Addition of Hawaii 
to our Union of States necessarily means 
greater travel and commerce between 
Honolulu and the mainland. You can 
imagine the stunned reaction of the 
people in my area, Mr. Speaker, when 
we learned the CAB examiner proposed 
that a pattern of competition which had 
been operating for 12 years suddenly 
be abandoned and a monopoly substi- 
tuted in its place. 

The growth of Washington and Ore- 
gon demands more air service than 
heretofore. It does not necessarily mean 
a third carrier on this route, because 
new jet equipment, flying greater fre- 
quencies, will be adequate to meet ac- 
celerated travel demands. 

Competition itself made this route 
successful, Mr. Speaker. Starting in 
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1949 as a first full year of operations, 
Northwest and Pan American together 
carried a total of 6 825 passengers. Dur- 
ing 1959, a decade later, these 2 fine air- 
lines carried 57,000 passengers. ‘Those 
of us with confidence in the Pac‘fic 
Northwest feel that this is only a be- 
ginning, and that another 10-year pe- 
riod will witness a phenomenal growth 
in air traffic between our area and 
Hawaii. 

The CAB did itself proud in main- 
taining the status quo. 





Bradley Wins National Invitation Basket- 
ball Tournament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
26, 1957, just 3 years ago nex Saturday, 
I was given permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, calling atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that Brad- 
ley University of Peoria, Ill., had been 
crowned NIT champions. As an alum- 
nus of Bradley, which is located in my 
congressional district, I was naturally 
very proud of this achievement, but to- 
day, I have, as a result of Bradley’s 
recent NIT championship, even more 
reason to point up the signal accom- 
plishments of JBradley’s basketball 
Braves. 

“Even greater achievements can be 
expected from Coach Chuck Orshorn 
and his Bradley Braves in years to 
come.” These words concluded by pre- 
vious remarks to which I have referred 
above, and no statement could have been 
made which would have expressed more 
accurately Orsborn's future. 

In Chuck Orsborn’s 4 years as head 
coach, Bradley has been in four national 
invitation tournaments. They missed 
the finals only once since 1957 and they 
missed a third championship only by the 
margin of an overtime loss in last year’s 
championship game. 

Bradley has been traditionally tough 
in tournaments. The Braves have a 9- 
won 3-loss record in the NCAA with two 
second place finishes included, and in 
the NIT, they own a 13-8 mark and 2 
titles. 

This past season’s record of 27 wins 
against only 2 defeats marks the best in 
Bradley University history. It was, 
therefore, not surprising to see Bradley’s 
coach, Chuck Orsborn named as the 
Missouri Valley Conference’s Coach of 
the Year. 

Another item of import in Bradley’s 
success was the predominance of soph- 
mores and juniors, s0 once again we can 
look to the “years to come.” Those who 
propelled Bradley to their second NIT 
crown and participated in the Herculean 
effort by the entire team in overcoming 
a 12-point deficit in the closing minutes 
of the championship game to win it 
going away are as follows: Dan Smith, 
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Ed Wodka, All-American Chet Walker, 
Al Saunders, Mike Owens, Chuck Sash, 
Mack Herndon, Chuck Granby, Lee Ed- 
wards, Don Kissock, Mickey Tiemann, 
and Bill Roecker. 





Some Case Stories of the Health Needs of 
Older People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
over the past several weeks I have re- 
ceived a number of poignant case stories 
of the problems of older people in the 
Detroit area in obtaining and paying 
for hospital and medical care. My cor- 
respondents have been social workers 
employed in hospitals, family agencies, 
public welfare departments, and housing 
projects who, by the virtue of their po- 
sitions, are in daily contact with the 
elderly and the sick. Said one social 
worker whose specific duty is to serve 
clients in her agency’s department of 
services to the aging: 

I daily encounter individuals who, for 
want of hospitalization insurance as a benefit 
inc'uded in their OASDI grant, are forced to 
do without necessary medical attention as 
well as experience extreme hardship due to 
ramifications flowing from this gap in our 
welfare structure. 


This worker reports the case of a Mr. 
D who had been a skilled workman for 
over 45 years and expected, when he re- 
tired on OASDI, that his benefits to- 
gether with the $3,000 he had saved 
would carry him and his wife comforta- 
bly through their later years. However, 
a serious accident to Mrs. D took the 
entire life’s savings in less than a year’s 
time. Mrs. D’s continuing illness re- 
quires that something like 25 percent of 
each month’s OASDI check goes for drug 
costs. Despite the acute financial pres- 
sures on this family, they have managed, 
to date, to maintain themselves without 
applying for public assistance. 

In still another case: Mr. A., after 
spending all of his savings to provide 
medical care for his wife who finally died 
of cancer, was obliged to apply for public 
assistance to supplement his OASDI 
benefit. He had, at one time, carried 
Blue Cross insurance but was obliged to 
give this up. Although a planful and 
prudent individual, Mr. A. had no re- 
course except to obtain public assistance 
because of the lack of hospitalization and 
medical care provisions under OASDI. 

In another case: A social worker con- 
nected with a housing project reported 
on a survey of services needed among 
1,100 residents in that project who are 
60 years of age and over; 749 of these 
individuals needed medical care; while 
of this group, 693 could not afford such 
medical care without some form of sub- 
sidy. Said this particular social worker: 

It seems urgent that legislation be enacted 
at this time to provide adequate medical care 
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for older citizens through Old Age and 
Survivors and Disability Insurance. 


One of my correspondents carries im- 
portant responsibilities for the Socia] 
Service Department of one of the largest 
hospitals in the Detroit area. Said this 
social worker: 


In an effort to remain independent, many 
of these people have attempted to provide for 
medical needs by purchasing hospital insur. 
ance from Blue Cross or other private insure 
ance plans. All of these plans are tremen.- 
dously expensive in relation to the limited 
incomes of such persons and they are woe- 
fully inadequate in coverage to pay for the 
extensive and expensive care which many of 
these people require. We find that many of 
these patients are unable to pay for out- 
patient care and medications, as well as ex- 
tended hospitalization. If they require nurs- 
ing home care, they are forced to apply for 
public assistance with all of its humiliations 
including the encumbrance of their homes 
which constitutes a blow to their self-esteem 
out of all proportion to the money value of 
the property. 

It would appear that the Forand bill offers 
the best plan for medical coverage of this 
age group. We would hope, however, that 
any legislation which is finally passed would 
provide some quality control over the care 
which is to be provided for older persons, 


A report I received from a director of 
a family service agency in the Metropoli- 
tan Detroit area states as follows: 

As director of a casework agency which 
deals with problems around the aged, I can 
readily attest to the need for more adequate 
health care of our aged population. In- 
creasing cost of medical care and deflation 
of the dollar value has resulted for most aged 
individuals in a pressure and inability to 
meet even minimal health care costs. In 
most instances, it is all they can do to meet 
their basic maintenance needs. 


Another social worker who specializes 
in working with older people provided 
me with four dramatic illustrations of 
the acute problems older people are faced 
with when expensive hospitalization and 
medical care is necessitated. I will only 
cite one illustration. 

This was a couple, Mr. and Mrs. S, at the 
point of retirement, who had a combined 
monthly social security benefit and company 
pension of $234 as well as $6,000 in savings. 
Two years after Mr. S's retirement, Mrs. S 
developed a malignancy. A prolonged pe- 
riod of treatment, surgery and hospitaliza- 
tion used up all their savings. Shortly after 
Mrs. S’s death, Mr. S suffered a_ stroke. 
He was hospitalized for an extended period 
of time. Since he had no one to care for 
him at his home, he was placed in a con- 
valescent home which was not covered by 
Blue Cross. Mr. S had to apply for publie 
medical care. He made the statement to me 
that all his life he prayed for financial in- 
dependence in his old age and now he was 
forced to become a charity case for his care. 


I am sure these case illustrations could 
be multiplied again and again not only 
in my district but throughout the United 
States. Perhaps the case that touched 
me most of all was one instance reported 
to me by another correspondent. 

This was an elderly couple who had to 
move out of a desirable residential area 
into a slum area because their prolonged 
illness used up their savings. It was 
necessary to mortgage their home which 
they finally lost because their social se- 
curity benefits were inadequate to make 
the payments. In their retiring years, 
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this couple who had lived in this par- 
ticular section for practically all of their 
married life were compelled to undergo 
the tragic experience of losing all they 
had accumulated because of the costs of 
sickness. 

I am pleased to note that the National 
Association of Social Workers, with 
which my correspondents are affiliated, 
in a statement called “Goals of Public 
Social Policy,’ urges that the social 
security system “contain a provision for 
medical service to covered persons and 
their dependents.” I recall that, last 
July, when the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held its hearings on the Forand 
pill, Mr. Norman V. Lourie—chairman 
of the association’s commission on so- 
cial policy and action, and Dr. Charles 
I. Schottland—Commissioner of Social 
Security from 1954 through 1958, testi- 
fied for the association in favor of the 
inclusion of health-care benefits in the 
social security system. At that hear- 
ing I asked former Commissioner of 
Social Security Schottland the following 
question: 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do I gather that you 
think it is perfectly feasible to add such 
benefits (i.e., health care benefits), and that 
they can be administered very effectively? 

Mr. SciioTTLAND. Administratively, I think 
the problem is not as difficult as scme of 
those we faced in the early days of the so- 
cial security program when we had to start 
from scratch. I am firmly convinced, as 
I think are all the persons engaged in the 
administration, that this program can be 
very readily handled. 


When I read of expericnees of the 
sort I have cited as well as encounter 
daily old people for whom the cost of 
illness is devastating and tragic, I appre- 
ciate again the urgency of health care 
benefits for older people. . Such benefits 
would fill the remaining large gap in 
our social security system. 

It was evidence of the sort that I have 
cited here that caused Senator McNa- 
MaRA’S Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging to put forth as its first 
recommendation the following: 

As its first recommendation for action in 
1960, the subcommittee recommends that 
legislation be enacted to expand the system 
of OASDI to include health service benefits 
for all persons eligible for OASDI. 





Explanation cf Provisions of Bill To Ad- 
just Postal Rates, and for Other Pur- 
poses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
increases the rates on third-class mail 
which consists of circulars, merchandise, 
books, catalogs, seeds, plants, and so 
forth, in parcels weighing less than 16 
ounces, 

When fully effective. namely, January 
1, 1962, it is estimated that these rates 
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will produce revenues sufficient to cover 
the cost of handling third-class mail. 

The single piece third-class rate is in- 
creased in two stens from the present 3 
cents for the first 2 ounces and 114 cents 
for each additional ounce to 4 cents for 
the first 2 ounces and 2 cents for each 
additional ounce, effective July 1, 1960. 
On and after July 1, 1962, the rate will 
increase to 4 cents for each 2 ounces. 

The bulk rates are revised upward. 
The current 16 cents per pound rate for 
circulars and merchandise is increased 
to 18 cents per pound on January l, 
1961, and 21 cents per pound on January 
1, 1962. 

The bulk pound rate of 10 cents per 
pound for books, catalogs, seeds, plants, 
and so forth, is increased from 10 cents 
per pound to 14 cents per pound on Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, and to 18 cents per pound 
on January 1, 1962. 

The current minimum piece charges in 
the existing law are retained but in- 
creased from 21% cents to 3 cents on 
January 1, 1961, and to 315 cents on 
July 1, 1962. 

The minimum charge for odd-size 
pieces is increased from 315 cents to 415 
cents, effective July 1, 1960. 





Foriy-second Anniversary of Byelorus- 
sian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


KON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow one of the most dedi- 
cated, one of the oldest, and one of the 
most inspiring anti-Bolshevik, anti- 
Communist national groups in the world 
will celebrate the 42d anniversary of 
the Byelorussian Democratic Republic’s 
Declaration of Independence. Iam most 
happy to join with all White Ruthenians 
in commemoration of this monumental 
event in their struggle for freedom and 
independence. 

For hundreds of years despite the facts 
that the Byelorussians have maintained 
their own traditions and cultures in a 
geographically distinct position on the 
great marshlands of the Dnieper, the 
Dvina, and the Niemen they have been 
constantly harassed by powerful neigh- 
bors and overrun, occupied, and domi- 
nated by various Muscovite governments. 
Always, however, the spirit of the people 
has risen above the controls and brutal 
campaigns designed to stamp out their 
national existence and eradicate the 
Byelorussians as a free and independent 
State. 

At the time of the destruction of the 
old czarist empire after World War I 
the Byelorussians seized the opportunity 
presented to create a new Byelorussian 
Government and, on March 25, 1918, the 
National Council, Rada, announced the 
birth of the independent Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic. That is the event 
we celebrate today. 
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Almost immediately the new Govern- 
ment was attacked by its powerful neigh- 
bors, the old familiar partitions of ter- 
ritory and abrogation of national rights 
came into being and, once more, the 
Byelorussians were a dominated and 
suppressed people. 

But the old struggle still goes on. The 
Byelorussians are still firm in their be- 
lief in those principles of justice and 
morality which proclaim that govern- 
ments can only derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. They 
know that freedom and national inde- 
pendence will one day be won against 
all the powers of terror and persecution. 

Let us honor them on this anniversary 
of that glowing document which so 
glowingly expresses their magnificent 
hopes for national entity. 





Honorably Discharged Veterans With Less 
Than 90 Days’ Service Deserve Equal- 
ity of Treatment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker in 
recent days many distinguished Mem- 
bers of this eminent body have raised 
their voices against the unfair treat- 
ment and lack of consideration which 
our country has given to certain seg- 
ments of our population. To the list of 
groups unfairly treated, Mr. Speaker, I 
would add another. I refer to the vet- 
erans of the two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict, of less than 90 days’ 
service, in the matter of non-service- 
connected disability pension. This is 
caused by section 521(b) of title 38 of 
the Code which prescribes 90 days of 
service, or a service-connected dis- 
ability as qualifying factors for benefits. 

World Wars I and II, and the Korean 
conflict, to which the pertinent section 
of the code is applicable, were cer- 
tainly no brush fires; they were, I sub- 
mit, periods of the greatest emergency 
and peril. A grateful people should re- 
member that every individual who en- 
tered the service of this country in those . 
perilous times offered his life for the 
great principle at stake, and it matters 
little as to the period of time this Nation 
required his services. The time of 3 
months, or 2 months, or 1 month, or a 
year furnishes no evidence as to the 
value of the veteran’s services to his 
country in those precarious periods. 

Many of these men had to tear up . 
their roots in industry and in employ- 
ment. Many men closed down their 
businesses, never to be regained. The 
economic harm suffered by them because 
of their entry into the service has never 
been properly compensated. Arbitrary 
distinctions for those who have served 
over 3 months and those who have 
served less than 3 months have ac- 
centuated the harshness and the unfair 
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treatment. A man who has been in- 
ducted into service and who has been 
honorably discharged should receive 
equal treatment in the hands of the 
Government which calls him. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that in due course 
this body will approve the bill I am today 
introducing, the effect of which will be 
to remove from the law the provision 
which is unfair to veterans of World 
Wars I and II and the Korean conflict 
of less than 90 days’ service in the mat- 
ter of non-service-connected disability 
pension, 





Proposed Legislation To Improve the 
Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion during 
the present session regarding the advis- 
ability of providing medical insurance 
for our senior citizens. It has been sug- 
gested that this might be accomplished 
through an extension of the social secu- 
rity program. It seems to me that the 
importance of this issue should not ob- 
scure other issues in social security, or 
the fact that many inequities and in- 
adequacies still exist in that program. 
As the proportion of older persons in our 
Nation grows, the importance of provid- 
ing them security against degrading 
poverty also grows. For the past 8 
years, as a Member of this Congress, I 
have fought to humanize and liberalize 
our present system. Today, I would like 
to discuss five bills which I think will goa 
long way toward improving the Social 
Security Act. 

First, H.R. 3901 would increase the 
minimum monthly benefit from $33 to 
$50. This is not a new idea. I urged 
that this step be taken in 1956, when the 
minimum benefit was only $30. Of 
course, the $3 increase voted in the 1958 
amendments was a step in the right di- 
rection. But $33 was certainly not 
enough to live on then and is not 
enough now, since the cost of living has 
continued to increase. This seems all 
the more distressing since the group 
receiving the minimum benefit is almost 
by definition the group least able to pro- 
vide old-age security cut of its own re- 
sources. Fifty dollars per month is little 
enough to provide food, clothing, and 
shelter, but it would come a great deal 
nearer to that goal than does the pres- 
ent minimum. 

Second, H.R. 4799 would repeal the 
so-called retirement test. As I have al- 
ready noted, the minimum benefit under 
the Social Security Act is not enough to 
keep body and soul together. The same 


is true where persons are receiving more 
than the minimum. The maximum 
possible individual benefit at the pres- 
ent time is $1,524 per year, and the 
average only 


$890. This means that 
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many individuals must work to support 
themselves even after reaching retire- 
ment age. Yet, under the retirement 
test, we begin to take away the meager 
benefits when the individual begins to 
earn any significant amount. This 
seems basically unfair since it hurts the 
people who are most in need. An in- 
dividual who has substantial income 
from investment may keep all of that 
income and his social security benefits 
too. It also scems unfair that we tax 
workers in order to provide security in 
old age, and then reduce or refuse bene- 
fits when they reach the prescribed age. 
But, even if it were necessary that we 
have a retirement test, present law op- 
erates so inequitably and capriciously 
that I think we should at least repeal 
it and start over. For instance, if a 
man can bunch all of his earnings in 
1 month or a few months, he can still 
get his social security benefits for all 
the other months, no matter how much 
his earnings totaled for the year. To 
my mind this needlessly discriminates 
against those individuals who can only 
work at steady jobs for steady wages. 

On the other end of the scale, Mr. 
Speaker, a man who works steadily for 
Steady wages can actually come out 
with less income from combined earn- 
ings and benejits than if he had never 
worked at all. For instance, if the man 
earned $1,200.01 in a year, he would lose 
a full month's benefit, which could 
amount to over $100. Although I have 
urged since 1954 legislation improving 
the retirement test so as to remove these 
inequities, we have not succeeded in 
doing so. Therefore, I think we ought 
to do away with it entirely. 

My third bill, H.R. 5308 would elimi- 
nate the provisions of present law which 
reduce the old-age or wife’s insurance 
benefits of a woman becoming entitled 
to such benefits before she attains ag 
65. This too is not a new idea and, in 
fact, was part of H.R. 7225 which passed 
this body in 1955. The report on that 
bill by the Committee on Ways and 
Means’ siated the situation quite 
clearly: 

he principle underlying 
under old-age and survivors insurance is 
that a married couple should not have to 
get along on the same amount that is suffi- 
cient for a single person. Wives are gen- 
erally a few years younger than their hus- 
bands. fhus, when the husband has to re- 
tire many couples have only the husband's 
benefit until the wife also reaches age 65. 

The age of eligibility should be reduced 
to 62 for women workers, e!so. A recent 
study * showed that limits are ap- 
plied more trequently to job openings for 
women than for men and that the age 
limits applied are lower. 


wife’s benefits 


age 


These principles have now been rec- 
ognized, but have not been fully imple- 
mented. It is granted that the retire- 
ment age should be lower for women 
because to do otherwise would iznore 
realities. Nevertheless, present law 
seems based on the supposition that a 
woman who retires at age 62 requires a 
smaller amount upon which to live than 
if she retires at age 65. It seems to me 
this supposition is fanciful, and that the 
provision which is based upon it works 
undue and unnecessary hardship on 
women who are precluded from working 
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past age 62 by conditions in the labor 
market over which they have no control, 

I hope that my reference to the pres- 
ent retirement ages will not be construed 
as approval of them. In fact, I feel that 
the retirement ages for both men and 
women should be lowered to levels more 
in accord with the present condition of 
the labor market and the changes which 
are taking place init. For instance, this 
Nation has already seen several great 
changes in its industrial makeup. The 
introduction of mass production was one, 
Each of these changes has been accom- 
panied by the displacement of large 
numbers of workers who gained their 
livelihood in the older means of produc- 
tion or the older industry. Those work- 
ers of advanced years suffered great 
hardship because they could not market 
their skills under new circumstances, 
and could not reasonably be expected to 
acquire new skills and learn new trades. 

It seems clear to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
such a change is again taking place in 
this country. Automation is making it- 
self felt in many industries today, and 
will in the near future affect many more. 
This change necessitates a reexamina- 
tion of the present concepts of retire- 
ment. AS men are replaced by ma- 
chines, we will be faced with the in- 
creasing problem of workers of advanced 
years whose skills have become unmar- 
ketable, who cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to acquire new skills, who cannot 
compete with younger workers in the 
unskilled trades, and who are still under 
present retirement age. If the social 
security program is to provide adequate 
protection against such risks, it must 
make its bencfits available when they 
ave needed, and not after the worker has 
been forced to endure a period of poverty 
or dependence on his children. There- 
fore, I urge that this body pass my fourth 
bill, H.R. 2759, which would reduce the 
retirement age for men to 60 and the 
retirement age for women to 65. The 
need for such an amendment to the 
Social Security Act has already arisen, 
and will increase in the near future. I 
think we should do something about it 
before, not after, it reaches catastrophic 
proportions. 

The fifth and last proposal which I 
intend to discuss is H.R. 5394. In 1956 
we took a vreat step forward in social 
security by providing for social insurance 
against the loss of earning capacity due 
to physical or mental disability. This 
lezislation partially closed one of the 
lareest gaps in the protection afforded 
by the social security program. I say 
partially because present provisions fall 
a vreat deal short of answering all our 
presenti needs. For instance, only those 
disabled persons who are 50 years of age 
or older can qualify for disability bene- 
fits. This purely arbitrary dividing line 
excludes from benefits thousands of dis- 
abled workers and their dependents who 
are suffering great hardship because of 
the inability of the family worker to 
mointein them by working. In fact, it 
seems to me that the disabled persons 
under ave 50 are more likely to be in 
need of such benefits than persons over 
age 50 since the younger workers are 
much more likely to have families, par- 
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ticularly children, dependent on their 


earnings. Therefore, my bill would re- 
move the arbitrary age 50 requirement 
and make disability benefits available to 
any individual meeting the coverage re- 
quirements of the present law. I might 
add that the taxes we have already im- 
posed on workers in order to provide 
disability insurance would defray the 
added cost of my bill so that no increase 
in the tax would be necessary. This 
fact was brought out at the recent hear- 
ings held by Subcommittee on the Ad- 
ministration of the Social Security Laws 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
In addition, representatives of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare testified that removal of the age 50 
requirement would present no adminis- 
trative difficulties. Since we are already 
taxing the people an amount sufficient 
to provide such increased protection, I 
see no reason why we should not give it 
to them. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
strength of the social security system 
depends on cur ability and willingness to 
mold it to meet current needs. These 
must be evaluated in a realistic way. 
First and foremost we should always re- 
member that the statistics we deal with 
must always at some pcint be translated 
into human situations. I think the five 
bills I have discussed today are based on 
a realistic evaluation of human needs 
and that they prepose changes which 
must be made to meet those necds. 


ne ER 


Anniversary of Byctorussian 
Independcnce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it was 42 
years ago today, March 25, 1918, that 
the people of Byelorussia cast off 
the rule of Moscow and proclaimed the 
independence of the B;elorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic. I am happy to call at- 
tention to the anniversary of that date 
in remembrance of an oppressed people’s 
Struggle for freedom and self-determina- 
tion. These are the principles for which 
the United States stands as champion 
across the world. 

Sclf-determination remains the dream 
of men everywhere. Few people are 
more aware of this than the Byciorus- 
Sians, or White Russians as they are 
also known to us. For centuries the 
Byelorussians have been denied control 
of their own destiny. They constitute a 
distinct national entity of 15 million peo- 
ple, in spite of persecution, war, depor- 
tation, and massacre. These people are 
united by cultural tradition, a common 
language, a history of struggle and most 
of all a common hope for freedom from 
foreign domination. They have been re- 
beatedly denicd this freedom. Ever 


Since conquest by the Russian czars, 
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there have been efforts to end their feel- 
ing of national unity, their Byelorussian 
language, their Byelorussian customs, 
and the teaching of free democratic prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Speaker, Byelorussians are not al- 
lowed to celebrate the occasion of their 
March 1918 declaration of independence. 
So it is for us, who are free, to remind 
the world. Byelorussians who have come 
to this country remember. Their en- 
terprising spirit and industry have made 
a substantial contribution to the great- 
ness of the United States. Our citizens 
of Byelorussian origin are characteris- 
tically doing their loyal share in the ef- 
fort to keep our country prepared to 
maintain the strength of the free world. 
But when their thoughts turn toward the 
homeland of their ancestors, hearts must 
be heavy indeed. 

We, and the rest of the free world, 
mist keep alive the flame of hope and 
extend encouregement. So today let us 
pause and pay tribute to this determined 
and courageous people. We must do all 
we can to help Byelorussians everywhere 
strive for the day when these fine people 
will be able to practice openly the con- 
cepis of the four freedoms and true 


cemocracy. 





Air Service From Pacific Northwest to 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
EOR. WALTER NORBLAD 
OF OREGON 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speeker, the de- 
cision of the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
award permanent certificates to Pan 
American Airways and Northwest Air- 
lines to fly between Hawaii and the 
Pacific Northwest is sound, logical, and 
one to be highly praised. The question 
of whether one airline should cnjoy a 
monopoly cn the route or whether the 
status quo of a 10-year duration should 
be maintained is now permanently set- 
tied with the Board’s recognition that 
competition is, has been, and always will 
be essential to good service on this route. 
With an eve toward President Eisen- 
hower's Executive order that the in- 
terests of the Pacific area, from the 
standpoint of traffic growth potential, 
be carefully considered in decisions af- 
fecting air traffic routes, the announce- 
ment has been heralded as being in sup- 
port of the President’s directive. 

The far-reaching effects of this deci- 
sion can be instantly realized. Even 
now Pan American jets are winging 
across the Pacific to Hawaii cutting in 
half the time once required by piston 
aircraft. With the impetus of compe- 
tition Northwest Airlines expects to add 
jet equipment next year and both car- 
riers are ever increasing their schedules 
to accommodate the extensive traffic 
growth fomented by population expan- 
sion in these regions. Hawaii’s new 
statehood, and the interest thus germi- 


be 
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nated made it, even more than ever, a 
focal point of travel enthusiasm. 

East coast cities, once a formidable 
distance from Hawaii, are now brought 
close by the jet age and it is to be hoped 
this is a forerunner of CAB decisions 
bringing to reality the dream of one 
carrier, direct service from the major 


cities of the East to the Orient beyond. .- 


As underscored by the CAB decisicn, 
competition generates productive activ- 
ity with the public as beneficiary, where- 
as monopolistic certification as still 


exists on some routes from the East to _ 


the Orient tends to stifle our Nation’s 
air supremacy and frustrate planning 
for future transportation development 
and expansion. The CAB is to be con- 
gratulated for a decision which will 
maintain for this country a preeminent 
position in the airlanes of the world. 





Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, toe 
morrow, March 25, is the 139th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the struggle of 
the people of Greece for their independ- 
ence from the Ottoman Empire. On 
March 25, 1821 the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence began when the archbishop of 
Patras raised the flag of freedom in the 
monasiery of Aghia Lavra and the people 
of Greece dedicated themselves to the 
attainment of their liberty. 

Though nearly a century and a half 
removed, the atomic age of America can 
profit greatly from the lessons of the 
classical age of Greece. These lessons, 
so basic to liberty-loving civilizations, 
are freedom, excellence, education, and 
public service. 

Upon just how well we learn these les- 
sons may depend the survival of our 
political freedom threatened as it is to- 
day by the tyranny of communism. In 
a world where the probable consequence 
of mediocrity is the enslavement of the 
human mind, we must strive always for 
excellence. 

To mark the occasion of Greek Inde- 
pendence Day, I have today introduced 
in the House of Representatives the fole- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas the democratic ideals that have 
made the United States of America the 
greatest free nation in the world were born 
many centuries ago in Greece; and 

Whereas these ideals have kindled in the 
hearts of the peopie of Greece the deicr- 
mination that no sacrifice is too great for 
the cause of freedom and democracy; and 

Whereas in every country people of Greek 
origin celebrate March 25 as Greek Inde- 
pendence Day, this day marking the begin- 
ning on March 25, 1821, of a 7-year struggle 
of the people of Greece to win their inde- 
pendence from the Ottoman Empire; and 

Whereas free men in every nation rejoice 
that the principles of democracy are again 
firmly established in the land of their 
birth: Thercfore be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States be author- 
ized and requested to issue a proclamation 
designating March 25 of each year as Greek 
Independence Day and that he invite the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate ceremonies. 





Second Lock—Bentley Asks for It on 
Charges Against UAW 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orpD, I include the following text of a 
wire service story which appeared in the 
Owosso Argus Press as well as the text 
of my remarks before a meeting of the 
Republican Town Club of Lansing, Mich., 
on March 18. I am inserting the follow- 
ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause of the discrepancy between por- 
tions of the newspaper account and the 
printed text of my remarks which was 
made available to the press: 

[From the Owosso Argus Press, Mar. 17, 1960] 


SECOND LOOK—BENTLEY ASKS FoR IT ON 
CHARGES AGAINST UAW 


LANSING.—Representative ALVIN M. BENT- 
Ley, Republican, of Michigan, has called for 
a second look at charges of corruption in 
the United Auto Workers Union. 

BENTLEY said Friday night a Republican 
minority on the Senate Labor-Management 
Rackets Committee had shown there was 
“corruption, misappropriation of funds, 
bribery, extortion, and collusion with the 
underworld within the UAW.” 

“These charges brought out by Republican 
Senators are far too serious to be dropped 
or ignored” even though the Democratic ma- 
jority gave the UAW a clean bill of health, 
BENTLEY added. 

BENTLEY, who has announced for the US. 
Senate seat now held by Democrat PaTRIicK 
McNamara, spoke to the Republican Town 
Club. 

He said the Senate committee, now out of 
operation, needs to be replaced by a similar 
group to pursue charges against the UAW 
“relentlessly until no stone is left un- 
turned.” 

BENTLEY also said that Senator JoHN KEN- 
NEDY, a COMmittee member and Democratic 
presidential hopeful, and his brother, Robert, 
chief counsel for the committee, ‘‘deliber- 
ately contrived to prevent any real investiga- 
tion,” of the UAW. 





ParTIAL REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN ALVIN M. 
BENTLEY, BEFORE REPUBLICAN TOWN CLUB, 
LANSING, Marcu 18, 1960 


During the life of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, a great deal of infor- 
mation was uncovered and brought to light 
regarding corruption, misappropriation of 
funds, bribery, extortion, and collusion with 
underworld elements in labor organizations 
such as the Teamsters, the Carpenters, the 
Hotel & Restaurant Workers and other un- 
ions. In these investigations, all members 
of the committee cooperated thoroughly, 
both Democrats and Republicans. The one 


exception was the senior Senator from Mich- 
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igan who withdrew from the committee 
early in its history and, by that action, 
showed little evidence of interest or concern 
in exposing such activities in the field of or- 
ganized labor. 

Now, however, members of the committee 
have divided sharply in their findings in- 
volving the United Automobile Workers. 
Within the past few days, three sets of sep- 
arate views have been filed by committee 
members on this question. They included 
the views of Senators CHurcH and KENNEDY, 
filed jointly, and also of Senators MCCLELLAN 
and Ervin, also filed jointly. These are the 
four Democratic members of the committee, 
Senator CHurcH having replaced our senior 
Senator from Michigan. 

In their views on the Kohler and Perfect 
Circle strikes, these two sets were critical of 
both management and the union. The Mc- 
Clellan-Ervin views were more critical of the 
union than were the Kennedy-Church views. 
Both, however, completely exonerated the 
United Automobiie Workers insofar as cor- 
ruption and allied charges were concerned. 

In contrast, were the separate views of Re- 
publican Senators GOLDWATER, MuNDT, CA?PE- 
HART, and Curtis. In the first place, they 
accused the chief counsel of the Sonate com- 
mittee, Robert Kennedy, of refusing to make 
a thorough probe of UAW activities. They 
stated “throughout the course of the inves- 
tigation a double standard of committee 
morality prevailed—one procedure was em- 
ployed for the unions not connected with 
Walter Reuther and a different procedure 
was employed for the investigation of ac- 
tivities of the United Automobile Workers.” 

This, of course, is a serious charge to be 

rought against an employee of a congres- 
sional committee, especially when that em- 
ployee happens to be the brother of a lead- 
ing aspirant for the highest office in our 
country. However, the minority views con- 
tinue with reference to the United Automo- 
bile Workers: “We are convinced that cor- 
ruption, misappropriation of funds, bribery, 
extortion, and collusion with the under- 
world has occurred within the UAW,” 

Particular reference is made to the com- 
mittee hearing of one Richard T. Gosser, 
formerly senior vice president of the UAW. 
The minority views continue “we have seen 
sufficient evidence during the Gosser hear- 
ing of kickbacks, terrorisms, collusion with 
gamblers, conflicts of interest, destruction 
of records, misappropriation of funds, falsi- 
fication of records, and evasive tactics to 
convince us that a thorough investigation 
of the machinations of this individual and 
others would produce criminality on a scale 
comparable to that which has been pre- 
viously exnosed by this committee.” 

After referring to the damaging fact that 
two UAW witnesses, when questioned on this 
matter, took the fifth amendment, the mi- 
nority views conclude by castigating the 
Democratic members of the committee for 
limiting the UAW investigations to participa- 
tion in the Kohler and Perfect Circle labor 
disputes and for only making a cursory in- 
vited examination of a small part of the 
UAW’'s financial records. The minority views 
state that “from this fragmentary and en- 
tirely inadequate and incomplete investiga- 
tion (the Democrats proceed) to issue a 
clean bill of health to Reuther, the UAW 
international, all of its officers and to its 
more than 1,300 locals and many joint coun- 
cils.” 

These are grave and serious charges. If 
true, they would mean that while exposing 
graft and corruption in the Teamsters and 
other unions, the Democratic members of 
the committee, including Senator KENNEDY 
and his brother, the committee’s chief coun- 
sel, deliberately contrived to prevent any 
real investigation of similar practices within 
the United Automobile Workers. Further, 
these charges, if proven, would completely 
abolish Mr. Reuther’s claim that the UAW 
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had received a clean bill of health from the 
committee in these respects. The charges are 
far too serious to be dropped or ignored, 

Unfortunately, the McClellan committee 
has now passed into history and is now no 
longer a vehicle for further investigations 
of this nature. It is certainly not for me 
to criticize the Senate but I personally 
deeply regret that the existence of this com. 
mittee was not prolonged or that it was not 
replaced by a similar organization. 

For one thing, the committee was estab- 
lished to investigate improper activities in 
the field of management as well as labor but 
I have seen litile, if any, evidence that there 
was much exploration in this field. Second- 
ly, charges of as serious a nature as the fore- 
go.ng against the UAW should certainly not 
be left unanswered but should be pursued 
relentlessly until no stone is left unturned, 

Happily, we do have a vehicle for this 
second purpose. You will recall that some 
time ago Mr. Reuther announced the estab- 
lishment of a public review board for the 
purpose of investigating all charges of graft 
and corruption against the UAW. It is my 
strong conviction that this board should im- 
mediately proceed with a thorough and de- 
tailed series of public hearings into the va- 
lidity of these charges made by Republican 
members of the McClellan committee. 

Naturally the board has no jurisdiction as 
to inquiring into whether there was a ‘“‘white- 
wach” of the UAW on the part of the Demo- 
cratic members ot the committee. But where 
there are serious charges pending against 
this union, its officers, and members, I do 
feel that this board, which, I understand, 
was created for just such a purpose, should 
undertake a full and complete investigation 
of this matter. I therefore call upon Walter 
Reuther to request the members of his public 
review board to complete the job which it 
has now been charged that the McClellan 
committee left undone. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers, the largest labor union in 
our State, shouid not have these accusations 
of graft and corruption hanging over the 
heads of its officers and workers. There 
should be no shadow of doubt of the good 
name and reputation of this great organiza. 
tion. 

I am certainly not in accord with many of 
the programms advanced by the UAW. I like- 
wise do not concur fully with their methods 
of political activity even though I can ap- 
preciate and admire the success of their 
technique. But Iam aware of the deep feel- 
ing on the part of the people of this coun- 
try, Whether a part of organized labor or not, 
againcet graft and corruption on the part of 
any part of organized labor. The UAW has 
commendably and properly undertaken to 
clean its own house. Charges of an extreme- 
ly serious nature have now been leveled 
against it. I think the union owes it not 
only to its own members but to the public 
at large to have these charges thoroughly 
investigated by its public review board until 
the most hardened skeptic remains con- 
vinced of its unsullied reputation in this 
field. I ask Mr. Reuther and the members of 
the public review board to cooperxte in this 
vital matter. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fate 
of the Byelorussian people and their his- 
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tory are so inextricably mixed with those 
of the Russian people that the distinc- 
tion between the two peoples is some- 
times misunderstood. This misunder- 
standing stems from the unfortunate 
fact that for centuries Byelorussians 
have been subjected to Russian rule, 
and the Russians have done their utmost 
to eradicate all Byelorussian national 
traits. But the Byelorussian people have 
not forgotten their distinct identity, 
and have always wanted to regain their 
freedom and independence. The year 
1918 offered them the opportunity they 
awaited. 

In that year, when the despotic czar- 
ist regime was gone, the Byelorussians 
felt themselves free and proclaimed 
their independence on March 25, 42 years 
ago. Then they set up the Byelorussian 
National Republic, and the 10 million 
Byelorussians were happy under their 
own government. But their independ- 
ence was of very brief duration. Early 
in 1921 Soviet forces attacked and over- 
ran the country, and destroyed the Byel- 
orussian National Republic. Fortunately, 
that did not mean the end of the spirit 
of freedom among the Byelorussian peo- 
ple. Even though for almost 40 years 
they have been enduring the oppressive 
yoke of Communist totalitarian tyranny, 
they still cling to their drive to be free 
and pray that at some future date free- 
dom will be their just reward. On this 
42d anniversary of their independence 
day, we echo their genuine sentiment 
and hope that they will attain their goal. 





Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we pay 
tribute today to a vital ally, a NATO 
partner, and an old and dear friend of 
the United States—the country of 
Greece. I join all Americans of Greek 
descent in celebrating the 139th anni- 
versary of Greek independence. 

The Greek War of Independence be- 
gan on March 25, 1821, when Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras unfurled the na- 
tional flag of Greece. This was the first 
step of the successful revolution against 
the rule of the Ottoman Empire. At 
first, the war was fought against great 
odds; but the determination and love of 
liberty of the Greek people won the sym- 
pathy and support of many other na- 
tions, including the United States. This 
was the inspiring rebellion which 
brought men like Lord Byron from Eng- 
land to join the fight; similarly, it in- 
spired other volunteers from other coun- 
tries who also loved the cause of free- 
dom. One of these volunteers, it is in- 
teresting to note, was an American 
colonel who brought back to the United 
States a Greek war orphan whose name 
was Lucas Miltiades Miller. Mr. Miller 
became the first Member of Congress of 
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Greek origin. From the State of Wis- 
consin, he served in the House from 1892 
to 1893. 

The war of independence was partially 
successful in 1829 when Turkey recog- 
nized Greece as an autonomous princi- 
pality. In 1832 the hopes of the liberty- 
loving Greeks were realized and Greece 
was recognized as a completely sovereign 
kingdom. 

On Greek Independence Day we focus 
attention on the close ties between the 
United States and Greece, which date 
back to the Greek War of Independence 
and which are reaffirmed in our mutual 
alliance and friendship today. 





Foreign Bid for Electric Locomotives 
Contract for Panama Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Ars. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I submit for print- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD some 
self-explanatory material bearing on the 
award of a contract for electric mules 
for the locks of the Panama Canal. 

I know nothing whatsoever about the 
American low bidder in this case but 
he telegram I received from the con- 
cern in question prompted my inquiry 
to the Secretary of the Army and I in- 
clude that along with Mr. Brucker’s 
reply. 

I believe there will be widespread in- 
terest in this matter among those Mem- 
bers—and I believe there are many of 
them here in the House—who have had 
incidents of this nature affecting firms in 
their own districts. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal, of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, I was, of course, very interested in 
the Ohio firm’s protest and in getting the 
facts about it. I should point out, how- 
ver, that I acted on this without con- 
sulting the other members of the subcom- 
mittee, so it should be clearly understood 
I did so in my capacity as Representative 
from a heavily industrialized congres- 
sional district and not as chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

The correspondence referred to is as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 16, 1960. 
Subject: Procurement of 39 towing locomo- 
tives by Panama Canal Company. 
Hon. Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your assistance sought in communicating 
with Army Secretary Brucker and Panama 
Canal Company urging subject contract not 
be awarded to foreign bidder at the expense 
of American public interest. 

We understand decision on this procure- 
ment imminent and feel it imperative that 
the Canal Company and its sole stockholder, 
Secretary Brucker, give full and proper con- 
sideration to all factors bearing on the pub- 
lic interest, which we believe dictates this 
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procurement be awarded the lowest domes- 
tic bidder, Plymouth Locomotive Works of 
the Fate-Root-Heath Co., a small business. 

To date the SBA, Commerce Department, 
and House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness have written Army Secretary Brucker, 
Army Assistant Secretary Roderick, and the 
Canal Company citing relevant portions 
Executive Order 10582 (Buy American Act) © 
pertaining to preferential treatment for 
small business and authority to reject for- 
eign bids not consistent with the national 
interest. 

To summarize 
briefly: 

In addition to Plymouth two major sub- 
contractors are also small businesses: Cul- 
len-Friestadt Co., of Chicago, and Jackson 
Gear of Pittsburgh. 

Most of the materials for Plymouth Loco- 
motive will come from critical surlpus labor 
areas of Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and Detroit. 

This procurement would provide over 1 mil- 
lion direct manhours of employment for 
American labor. 

Funds recaptured through Federal, State, 
and local taxes alone will more than offset 
price differential between the bids of Plym- 
outh and Mitsubishi of Japan. 

Also consider it extremely important all 
concerned authorities recognize that Plym- 
outh is the only remaining American com- 
pany devoting its principal efforts to the 
design, engineering, and production of in- 
dustrial locomotives of the size and type 
required in this procurement. 

Plymouth has been building industrial 
locomotives since 1908 and has supplied over 
1,000 to the U.S. Government, many of 
which are still in use today. 

In recognition of Plymouth’s specialized 
industrial capability, Army Transportation 
Corps has placed considerable dependence on 
Plymouth’s facilities in its war mobilization 
plans. 

The vital importance of the Canal Zone to 
U.S. commerce, shipping, and national de- 
fense certainly is of significant public inter- 
est, especially since these new towing loco- 
motives are expected to have a useful life of 
nearly 40 years, therefore making access to 
an assured American source of supply for 
spare parts, maintenance, and servicing, a 
most important consideration. 

It has been repeatedly acknowledged by 
responsible Canal Company Officials and the 
Army that the Plymouth proposal is the 
most acceptable and responsive to the needs 
of the canal operation. 

Considering the above we believe you will 
agree that awarding of this procurement to 
Plymouth is the only decision consistent 
with the best public interest. 

We respectfully request your expression 
of interest in this matter be directed to Sec- 
retary Brucker and the Panama Canal Come 
pany. 

Mr. J. Laspia, our Washington representa- 
tive, may be called at Sterling 3-8555. 

MILES CHRISTIAN, 
Vice President, Plymouth Locomo- 
tive Works, Plymouth Ohio. 


pertinent arguments 


Marcu 17, 1960. 
The Honorable WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brucker: It has been called to 
my attention that a Japanese firm is the 
low bidder to the Panama Canal Company 
for 39 towing locomotives and 3 cranes 
to be used in locking ships through the 
canal. As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Panama Canal of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
I am, of course, interested in seeing to it 
that the Canal Company operates efficiently 
and economically. However, as a Member 
of Congress who has had this same situation 
occur time after time to firms in my own 
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district, I am deeply concerned over the 
practice of awarding multimillion dollar 
contracts by our Federal Government to for- 
eign firms when domestic concerns and their 
employees can perform the same work at 
reasonable cost. 

Can you tell me how far, if at all, the bid 
cf the Plymouth Locomotive Works of 
$4,741,867 exceeds the differential required 
under the Buy-American Act? Are there 
other factors which should be taken into 
consideration, such as the availability of 
spare parts and the prospects for mainte- 
nance know-how over the many years that 
these electric mules could be expected to 
remain in use? It is my understanding that 
the Small Business Administration, the De- 
partment of Commerce and the House Select 
Committee on Small Business have all in- 
tervened in this matter on the side of the 
lowest responsible American bidder. Is that 
correct? 

Could I have an early report on this matter 
so that if the subcommittee were to desire 
to take up this matter it could be done 
prior to the awarding of any contract? 

With kindest regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) 
SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District of 
Missouri. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
The Honorable LEONoR K, SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Your letter of March 
17, 1960, to the Secretary of the Army in re- 
gard to the invitation for bids for towing 
locomotives and cranes to be used at the 
Panama Canal has been referred to me for 
reply. 

An invitation for bids to supply 39 towing 
locomotives and 3 cranes was issued by the 
Panama Canal Company in December 1959. 
The low bid received was submitted by Mit- 
subishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., in the amount of 
$3,829,900. The next low bidder was the 
Plymouth Locomotive Works in the amount 
of $4,741,867. International General Elec- 
tric was third bidding $5,170,200 and Fair- 
banks Morse bid $7,152,111. 

This procurement is subject to the Buy 
American Act and the invitation for bids 
contained a provision that for evaluation 
purposes the following amounts would be 
added to bids proposing manufacture out- 
side the United States: (a) $115,000 to cover 
additional costs of inspection and increased 
administrative costs; (b) 10 percent to the 
total bid price; and (c) 6 percent of the 
total price if the lowest responsive bidder 
offering domestic materials will produce sub- 
stantially all such materials in areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

The Plymouth Locomotive Works has ad- 
vised since the opening of the bids that ail 
component parts of the locomotives will be 
manufactured in areas of substantial unem- 
ployment. Applying all three additives 
specified in the invitation the evaluated bid 
of the Japanese firm would be $4,557,684, or 
somewhat in excess of $184,000 less than the 

lymouth bid. 

Detailed comparison and evaluation of the 
bids have not yet been completed by the 
Panama Canal Company. Concurrently 
careful study is being given to the terms of 
the Buy American Act and the implementing 
Executive order and regulations to deter- 
mine whether there is any basis for award 
to the low domestic bidder notwithstanding 
the comparatively favorable price quoted by 
the foreign bidder. These studies include 


consideration whether award to the domestic 
bidder is necessary in the national interest 
from a security standpoint or whether such 
award would not be inconsistent with the 
public interest as that phrase is used in 
Executive Order 


No. 10582. I assure you 
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that all relevant factors, including those dis- 
cussed in your letter, will be carefully 
weighed before an award is made. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. RopDERICK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM). 





The 139th Anniversary of Greek 


Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Sneaker, the 
celebration of all independence days 
have profound significance but the 
celebration on March 25, 1960, of the 
139:h anniversary of Greek Independ- 
ence Day, is of especial significance for 
many reasons. In the first place, the 
ancient Greeks, who are renowned for the 
very high premium they placed on free- 
dom and independence, were in a sense 
the first citizens of the West and of the 
free world. They showed the world 
that they preferred to fight for the pres- 
ervation of their independence rather 
than willingly submit to conquering op- 
pressors. In the second place, when 
eventually they were forced to submit to 
alien tyrants, they proudly maintained 
their spiritual independence for many 
centuries. And finally, in 1821 when 
they saw a chance of regaining their 
freedom and national independence, 
they staged a revolt which in the course 
of many years of bloody warfare, led to 
the birth of modern Greece. 

From the day the stouthearted Arch- 
bishop Germanos of Patras raised the 
standard of the cross over his monastic 
establishment in 1821 we have followed 
the course of events in Greece with keen 
interest and heartfelt sympathy. There 
never was, and let us hope that there 
may never be, any doubt as to where 
our wholehearted sympathy and na- 
tional interest lie when freedom-loving 
Greeks have been pitted against foreign 
oppressors and totalitarian tyrants. We 
have always held them in exceptionally 
high esteem. Even before their war of 
independence we were fully conscious 
of our debt to Greece, the true cradle 
and nursery of many human values 
associated with our civilization. In a 
sense we have always regarded the 
Grecks as our cultural and intellectual 
forebears. When we attained our in- 
dependence, helpless Greeks were suffer- 
ing under alien oppressors in their 
homeland. And when the news of their 
revolt against the Turks reached us, it 
was natural for us to hope and pray for 
Greek success. President Monroe and 
many prominent legislators in Congress 
at the time voiced the overwhelming 
feeling of the Nation in their declara- 
tions. In his annual message on De- 
cember 3, 1822, the President stated: 

The mention of Greece fills the mind with 
the most exalted sentiments and arouses in 


our bosoms the best feelings of which our 
nature is susceptible. Superior skill and re- 
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finement in the arts, heroic gallantry in ac. 
tion, disinterested patriotism, enthusiastie 
zeal and devotion in favor of public ang 
personal liberty are associated wi'h our rec. 
oliections of ancient Greece. That such qa 
country should have beer. overwhelmed and 
s0 long hidden, as it were, from the world 
under a gloomy despotism has been a cause 
of unceasing and deep regret for ages past. 
It was natural, therefore, that the reappear- 
ance of these people in their original char- 
acter, contending in favor of their liberties, 
should produce that great excitement and 
sympathy in their favor which have been 
so signally displayed throughout the United 
States. A strong hope is entertained that 
these people will recover their independence 
and resume their equal station among the 
nations of the earth. 


Famous orators and statesmen also 
voiced their concern in the matter. 
Daniel Webster characterized the Greek 
War of Independence as part of a 
greater struggle “between absolute and 
regulated governments.” He declared in 
no uncertain terms that America could 
not hold aloof from world affairs, and 
he insisted that it was time for us to 
take a firm and definite stand on the 
question of the Greek War. 

As one of the free States among the na- 
tions— 


He said— 

as a great and rising Republic, it would be 
impossible for us, if we were so disposed, to 
prevent our principles, our sentiments, and 
our example from producing some effect 
upon the opinions and hopes of society 
throughout the civilized world * * * Our 
side of this question is settled for us, even 
without our own volition. * * * Our place 
is on the side of free institutions. 


The core of this ringing peroration 
is in the last sentence: Our place is, and 
has always been, on the side of free 
institutions, erected and _ vigilantly 
guarded by free men. 

Henry Clay was equally clear in ex- 

pressing the true sentiment of our peo- 
ple in Greek affairs. At that time there 
was the feeling in some quarters that 
he display of excess sympathy for the 
Greeks would offend the Turks. Clay 
thought that such unworthy reasoning 
was unbecoming to free men and in- 
dependent, sovereign states. His indig- 
nant retort to those who advocated re- 
straint and caution read: 

Are we so mean, so base, so despicable, 
that we may not attempt to express our 
horror, utter our indignation, at the most 
brutal and atrocious war that ever stained 
earth or shocked high heaven? 

If the great body of Christendom can look 
on calmly and coolly, while all this is perpe- 
trated on a Christian people, in its own im- 
mediate vicinity, in its very presence, let us 
at least evince, that one of its remote extrem- 
ities is susceptible of sensibility to Christian 
wrongs, and capable of sympathy for Chris- 
tian sufferings; that in this remote quarter 
of the world there are hearts not yet closed 
against compassion for human woes, that can 
pour out their indignant feelings at the 
oppression of a people endeared to us by 
every ancient recollection, and every modern 
tie. 

These few excerpts from two great rep- 
resentative Americans clearly illustrate 
the true sentiment of our people toward 
the Greeks in their desperate struggle 
against tyranny. At the time many 
philhellenic groups were formed in this 
country for the purpose of aiding the 
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brave Greeks; many extended material 
aid to the Greeks. And in the end when 
Greek independence was an accom- 
plished fact, we all were overjoyed. 

Nor have we wavered since'then. Dur- 
ing and after the last two World Wars we 
have done our very best to save Greece 
from the ravages of war, from the 
clutches of totalitarianism, and have 
worked hard in helping to maintain their 
hard-won and well-deserved independ- 
ence. Thereby we have gained a worthy 
ally in our present struggle against Com- 
munist tyranny. 

Greeks have not only been a freedom- 
loving people, but they have also been 
adventurers, and as a seafaring people 
they have been, and still are, great 
merchants and tradesmen. In search of 
freedom as well as for free opportunities, 
they have geen globetrotters. As such 
they have flocked to this side of the At- 
lantic, and today there are more than 
600,000 sturdy, hard-working, patriotic, 
loyal and law abiding Greek-Americans 
in this great Republic. It is true that the 
beginning of Greek immigration dates 
back to some 400 years, but actualiy, the 
arrival of the bulk of Greek immigrants 
are of relatively recent date. Mass immi- 
gration had its start during the last dec- 
ade of the last century, and attained its 
peak during the 1920’s. Since then the 
number of Greek immigrants have de- 
clined, mostly because of legal restric- 
tions, but they are still coming, some- 
times under special legislative acts, at 
about 1,000 or more annually. 

In this country Greeks have settled in 
many metropolitan areas and commercial 
centers, and they have been a boon to 
the commercial life in many commu- 
nities. It is true that in their early days 
Greek immigrants were employed as farm 
laborers, construction workers, and in 
factories. But later many came to our 
cities and began new careers. There 
some began business on pushcarts, as 
fruit and ice cream vendors. Later they 
owned ice cream parlors, confectionery 
Stores and restauranis. Thus gradually 
they moved froin curb to stand, from 
stand to store, from little store to big 
store, and then to chains of stores. From 
very modest beginnings they have pro- 
gressively moved up and have prospered 
greatly. In a few special lines of busi- 
ness they have heen exceptionally suc- 
cessful—especially so in the ownership 
and management of movie theaters and 
in the motion picture industry. The 
Skouras brothers are, of course, out- 
standinf@ examples. And the Stephano 
brothers, of Philadelphia, claiming to 
have one of the largest tobacco industry 
establishments in the country, is the best 
known case in our own State. 

There is another line of activity in 
which Greeks are famous, and which 
owes its beginning to a famous Philadel- 
phian, investor John Cheyney. Early in 
the 1900’s he became interested in deep- 
Sea diving and gathered about him a 
group of Greeks as divers and expert 
Sponge fishers. They then moved to 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., and there within a 
few years the town became famous as the 
sponge market. Today the Snonge Ex- 
change there is owned and operated, al- 
most exclusively, by enterprising and 
hard-working Greek-Americans. Lowell, 
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Mass., is another community in which 
Greek-Americans form not only one of 
the largest elements, but also the most 
active and enterprising civic leaders. 

In the 20th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania which I have tle honor to 
represent, we have many fine families of 
Greek descent, the members of which 
have distinguished themselves by their 
high type of citizenship and their adher- 
ence to mora! and spiritual values. The 
cities of Altoona and Du Bois, as well as 
the boroughs of Clearfield, Philipsburg, 
State College, Bellefonte, and Tyrone 
have many prominent Greek-American 
families whose contributions to the cul- 
tural, spiritual, business, and civic life 
of these communities are well recognized 
and greatly admired and appreciated. 

Although the vast majority of the 
Greek immigrants came to the United 
States with little else but their desire to 
work and improve their economic and 
social status, they have proved to be a 
valuable asset in their respective com- 
munities. Hard working and thrifty, 
they set as their primary goal to give 
a higher education to their sons and 
daughters. They are thirsty for edu- 
cation and learning. And they have 
shown their talents in many fields. 
They have brought their contributions 
to the American arts and sciences in 
a number of ways. In the realm of 
music the name of Dimitri Mitropou- 
los stands high among those of im- 
mortal fame as conductors. Nicholas 
Moscona, a great singer, was a distin- 
guished member of the New York Metro- 
politan Opera for many years. No less 
famous is Miss Maria Callas, another 
talented and gifted singer. Greek- 
Americans have also distinguished them- 
selves as painters, perhaps the best 
known among them being George Con- 
stant, whose works are represented in 
the Art Institute of Chicago. There have 
been prominent Greek-American actors 
in the motion pictures and theaters. 
Thus through their industry and in- 
genuity, through their great gifts and 
talents, Greek-Americans have con- 
tributed greatly to our civilization. But 
over and above their material and cul- 
tural contribution, Greek-Americans are 
among our most loyal, law-abiding, and 
patriotic citizens. They have proved de- 
voted servants of our democratic insti- 
tutions and courageous fighters for the 
defense of the American way of life. 
And we remember these fine deeds on 
this 139th anniversary of Greek Inde- 
pendence Day. 





Results of Questionnaire Sent to Cross 
Section of Residents of First Congres- 
sional District of Washingten State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN TH HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I sent out a questionnaire on 
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important national issues to a cross sec- 
tion of my constituents. 

More than 6,000 replies or more than 
20 percent of the questionnaires were 
filled out and returned to me. I sent 
these to be tabulated by an independent 
business firm that does this sort of work 
and the results are most interesting. 

Organized letter writing campaigns — 
can, and often do, give a distorted pic- 
ture of home sentiment based on a Con- 
gressman’s daily mail. On the contrary 
an actual public opinion poll of residents 
of an area brings the majority, view- 
point into much better focus. 

This situation showed up especially in 
the comparison of views from my mail 
as against the results of my question- 
naire on a subject such as Federal aid 
for teachers’ salaries. I have received 
many letters urging my support of Fede : 
eral aid for teachers’ salaries. Only a 
few of my letters express opposition to 
such legislation. When it came to an- 
Swering the question: Do you favor con- 
tinued reliance on local and State sup- 
port for teachers’ salaries, rather than 
Federal grants for this purpose? My 
tabulation from the questionnaire was 
3,641 in favor of continued local and 
State support as compared with only 
1,007 against. A ratio of better than 
3 to 1 opposed. 

Another significant result was the fig- 
ure in support of a firm stand on Berlin: 
4.551 replied ‘““Yes” only 173 replied ‘“‘No,” 
which certainly is worth noting right 
at this time. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I should point 
out that in checking with my colleagues 
from the State of Washington, I find 
there is great similarity between mine 
and the percentages shown in the re- 
Plies tomy colleagues. Taking into con- 
sideration approximately 250,000 ques- 
tionnaires circulated in the First, Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, and Sixth Congres- 
sional Districts of my State, the results 
on the two questions applicable to 
schools were as follows: 


School construction 





Percentages 


Congressianal district 
Opposed to In favor of 
Federal aid | Federal aid 





55. 4 44.6 
NE a oan cen rain aeiacnes anal 52.6 17.4 
WE ceuatinwdedacsosieeuns 64.1 35.9 
Desi wraeetncectnceiadacaaes 59. 7 40.3 
6th 51.9 48.1 


Teachers’ salaries 


Percentages 
Congressional district ce a ek 
In favor of 
Federal aid 


Opposed to 
Federal aid 








IS entannee Sancpmainameonale 78.3 21.7 


2d 72.9 


27. 
BOs 5c dekinedunnceenswneeenn 74.2 25.8 
WO 253 suas aaa 80.6 19.4 
CUS dae eee eeea 69.8 30.2 


This, Mr. Speaker, certainly insofar 
as my own State is concerned, is in come ~ 
plete contradiction to the percentages 
published by groups supporting Federal 
funds to States for education, such as 
the National Education Association 
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which has stated that 70 percent of the 
citizens of this country are in favor of 
meeting our school needs by the use of 
Federal funds. 

The willingness of my constituents 
to participate in this public opinion poll 
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was most gratifying. Several of the 
questions I asked were difficult to answer 
with an unqualified “yes” or “no,” and 
thus it was that many of those who 
answered set forth their views in more 
detail, and I found such additional com- 
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ments most interesting. In fact, I have 
made an index by subject of these com- 
ments for further review. 

A complete tabulation of my own 
questionnaire results in percentages is 
listed below: 











I 
Percentages | | Percentages 
ol pecially 
Yes No Yes | No 
| ce sii tia allie EN 
Forcirn affairs: I General topics: 
1. Do you favor diplomatic recotnition of Communist China? _- 21.6] 78.4 1, Do you think more federally administered programs should be 
2. Should we continue military and economic aid to friendly | turned back to the States?...._............................---- 1 74.9 95 
nations? atti ae Pes 2. Do you favor reduction of azrieniture price supports? 89.61 10.4 
3. Do you favor United States defense of Formosa?..____--------- } s0. 1 19.1 | 3. Are you in favor of amending the Social Seeurity Act to include : 
4. Do you approve of a firm stand with respect to Berlin?...---.-_ | 96.4 3.6 i medical expenses, the increased cost to be paid by additional | 
Schools: | | contributions by employees and employers? 4.31 45.7 
1, Do you feel the Federal Government should provide grants to | | 4. Do you believe the Federal Government should have more au- | i 
States to meet school construction needs?____ 44.6 55.4 |] thority to regulate radio and television prozrams? 51.8 | 48.2 
2. Do you favor continued reliance on local and State support for | I} 5. Do you favor emphasis on a balanced budget in the cor ning vear | 
teachers’ salaries, rather than Federal grants for this purpose?__| 78.3 21.7 jj and applying anvosur plus on the national debt?_._- ' 90.8 9.2 
Taxes: H 6. Do vou believe the House of Ropre entatives should con tinue the | | 
1. Do you favor Federal legislation to tighten taxation of coopera- | I Un-American Activities Committec?.........-ncccccccccccoce 183.3] 16.7 
tives?__. | 79.4] 20.6 | 
2. Should we allow parents t/ ) deduct from their income tax tuition j j 
paid for children attending colleve?............-...-.-.------- 6.37 B27 | 
| 


Joint Federal-St. Louis Study To Deter- 
mine Causes of High Strontium 90 
Level in St. Louis Milkshed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Public Health Service and St. Louis 
County and St. Louis City health officials 
today jointly announced the undertak- 
ing of a special study into the sources 
of the high levels of strontium 90 con- 
sistently being discovered in St. Louis 
milk supplies. I am extremely happy 
that this study is now going to proceed. 

The people of St. Louis and surround- 
ing areas have been understandably 
concerned for several years over the 
hizh levels of environmental radiation 
being reported in that section, and par- 
ticularly the high levels of strontium 90 
in milk. Civic leaders in the St. Louis 
area have interested themselves in this 
problem in a very effective manner, and 
have joined with many of our outstand- 
ing scientists in St. Louis to try to find so- 
lutions for this invisible menace which 
threatens the whole Nation. 

INQUIRY TO SURGEON GENERAL BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SULLIVAN 

Last fall, I directed an inquiry to 
Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney of the 
U.S. Public Health Service asking what 
was being done or could be done to elim- 
inate or reduce the amount of stron- 
tium 90 in our local milk supply. I 
said that I had read of encouraging re- 
search results in developing low-cost 
techniques for removing this dread con- 
taminant from milk, through joint ef- 
forts of the Public Health Service, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and asked 


when we could look for practical results 
from this research. 

I also inquired if the Public Health 
Service needed any legislative authority 





or funds to procced expediticusly with 
the development of a commercial proc- 
ess. 

In reply, the Surgeon General’s office 
informed me, last October, that they 
still had to do a great deal of checking 
into the strontium 90 removal process to 
determine if milk treated by the so- 
called ion exchange method or by other 
methods which have been studied would 
still retain its nutritional and sanitary 
quality. I was informed that this re- 
search would continue. 

ATTEMPT TO FIND AND ELIMINATE CAUSE 


Mr. James G. Terrill, Jr., Acting Chief 
of the Division of Radioiogical Health of 
the Public Health Service’s Bureau of 
State Services, then notified me of the 
plan being considered to try to deter- 
mine, in cooperation with local and State 
health officials, the reason for, and the 
sources of, the high levels of strontium 
90 contamination persisting in the St. 
Louis area. It was the feeling of the 
Public Health Service that such a study 
could perhaps be far more practical in 
reducing the strontium levels in the milk 
supply than a process for taking it out 
of milk. 

Today’s announcement made simul- 
taneously by the Surgeon General in 
Washington, by Dr. C. Howe Eller, com- 
missioner of health of St. Louis County, 
and by Dr. J. Earl Smith, director of 
health and hospitals for the city of St. 
Louis, of the initiation of such a study in 
the St. Louis milkshed is therefore very 
welcome to me, as I know it is to every- 
one concerned about this serious prob- 
lem. The Public Health Service press 
release is as follows: 

Press RELEASE BY U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, WASHINGTON, DC., 
THURSDAY, MarcH 24, 1960 
The second in a series of long-range 

studies of environmental radiation, now un- 

der way in various sections of the country, 
is being initiated in the St. Louis, Mo., area, 

Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney announced 

today. Purpose of the studies is to deter- 

mine the significance of previous findings 
concerning radiation levels in that area, ac- 
cording to Dr. Burney. 


The project was announced simultane- 
ously today by Dr. C. Howe Eller, commis- 
sioner of health, St. Louis County, and Dr. 
J. Carl Smith, director of health and hospi- 
tals, city of St. Louis. 

The studies will begin in the near future 
with a preliminary survey of dairy farms in 
the various milksheds serving St. Louis, 
The survey will consist of investigations of 
water supplies, sources of animal food, cli- 
mate, farming and animal feeding practices 
and other variables that may be associated 
with different types and levels of radio- 
activity in milk. The final phase of the 
milkshed study will consist of field experi- 
ments to determine whether, if necessary, 
the radioactive content of milk can be re- 
duced by modifications in dairy farming 
practices. 

One objective of this series will be to de- 
termine whether previous strontium 90 
findings will obtain throughout the entire 
St. Louis milkshed, or only part of it. The 
levels of strontium 90 have been somewhat 
higher in the St. Louis milkshed than in 
other areas. However, the St. Louis average 
levels have been below those which the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurements (NCRPM) considers per- 
missible for lifetime exposure by the general 
population. 

Techniques developed in the St. Louis 
study will be applied to similar milkshed 
investigations being planned for several 
other major metropolitan areas in the United 
States by the Public Health Service in co- 
operation with State and local health au- 
thorities. 

The St. Louis study is an outgrowth of ne- 
gotiations over the past several months cul- 
minating in arrangements among the Fed- 
eral, county, and city health agencies which 
are expected to become effective within a few 
days. Under these arrangements the Fed- 
eral Government will reimburse the St. Louis 
County Health Department for the cost of 
personnel, materials, supplies, and travel di- 
rectly involved in the first phase of the 
study. The county health department is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
local health departments in adjacent States 
for the collection and delivery of samples of 
milk, water, cattle feed, and other materials 
needed for analysis. The Federal Govern- 
ment will furnish certain necessary labora- 
tory equipment to the St. Louis group, and 
the Public Health Service’s Sanitary Engi- 
neering Center, in Cincinnati, Ohio, will as- 
sist in laboratory analysis of samples. 

The Federal financial share for the remain- 
Ger of fiscal year 1950 will amount to $35,700. 
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The total Federal share for fiscal year 1961 
will be around $100,000. 

Because of the wealth of general informa- 
tion that will be developed on environmental 
radiation in the St. Louis area, it is expected 
that more elaborate investigations will fol- 
low the initial milkshed study. Such addi- 
tional research would be part of the nation- 
wide effort of the Public Health Service and 
State health departments to interpret the 
significance of radioactivity in the environ- 
ment. They will be concerned with radio- 
activity measurements in water, air, milk, 
and other foods as well as radiation exposures 
from medical and dental X-rays. Major em- 
phasis will be given to obtaining precise 
measurements of the amount and kinds of 
radioactivity taken in by people and also 
the amounts retained within the body. Ac- 
tual radioactivity of dietary, water, and air 
intake among large numbers of individuals 
will be analyzed, and, by measuring the 
radioactivity of body wastes, the amounts 
retained as total “body burden,” determined. 

The first of these comprehensive studies, 
in San Juan County, N. Mex., was announced 
last week by Surgeon General Burney. 

The Public Health Service’s Division of 
Radiological Health pointed out that the in- 
creasing use of nuclear, medical, and dental 
X-rays, and radioactive isotopes for indus- 
trial and medical purposes makes it manda- 
tory for official health agencies to begin ac- 
cumulating precise knowledge of the 
amounts, kinds, sources, and body retention 
of radioactive substances in many different 
population groups. Such knowledge is neces- 
sary in order that health officials may be 
able to determine when actual or potential 
health problems exist, and to develop meth- 
ods for coping with such problems. 





Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 139 years ago when Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras raised the standard 
of revolt in his monastery at Kalavryta 
against the Turks on March 25, and his 
people joined him in this national strug- 
gle against their oppressors, his daring 
act ushered in a new day for the Greek 
People. That courageous deed by a stout- 
hearted dignitary of the Greek Church 
mared a sharp break from the events of 
preceding centuries when Greeks were 
subjected successively to the Romans, the 
Frankish kings and the Turks. That 
day became the Independence Day of the 
Greeks, and today on the 139th anniver- 
sary of that memorable event, Greeks 
mark it as their national holiday. 

We, in this country, have always held 
the Greeks in exceptionally high esteem. 
We have always had great sympathy for 
them, and have done our utmost to help 
them whenever we could. In their fight 
for freedom and independence against 
the tyranny of the Turks, and especially 
in their desperate struggle to maintain 
their independence against fascism, na- 
zism, Communism, and all forms of to- 
talitarianism, they have counted upon 
our sympathy and on our aid. We are 
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proud to say that fortunately we have 
been in a position to help them and have 
not disappointed them. And this has 
been true in the past as it is at present. 

In the early days of the Greek war 
of independence a number of philhellenic 
groups were formed in this country for 
the purpose of raising funds and thus 
extending material aid to the fighting 
Greeks. A wave of philhellenic enthu- 
siasm swept over America. President 
Monroe himself was not immune to the 
contagion of this philhellenism. This is 
clearly shown in his annual message on 
December 3, 1822, when he gave some 
reasons for our interest in the Greek 
cause. 


The mention of Greece— 
He said— 

fills the mind with the most exalted senti- 
ments and arouses in cur bosoms the kest 
feclings of which our nature is susceptible. 
Superior skill and refinement in the arts, 
heroic gallantry in action, disinterested pa- 
triotism, enthusiastic zeal, and devotion in 
favor of public and personal liberty are as- 
sociated with our recollections of ancient 
Greece. That such a country should have 
been overwhelmed and so long hidden, as it 
were, from the world under a gloomy des- 
potism has been a cause of unceasing and 
deep regret for ages past. It was natural, 
therefore, that the reappearance of those 
people in their original character, contend- 
ing in favor of their liberties, should produce 
that great excitement and sympathy in their 
favor which have been so signally displayed 
throughout the United States. A_ strong 
hope is entertained that these people will 
recover their independence and resume their 
equal station among the nations of the 
earth. 


This was an eloquent and welcome ex- 
planation. As the elected head of the 
Government of this country, he ex- 
pressed the feeling of our people. No 
less eloquent was Daniel Webster, per- 
haps the most illustrious statesman- 
orator of his day, when he characterized 
the Greek War of Independence as part 
of a greater struggle ‘“‘between the ab- 
solute and the regulated governments.” 
He stated that America could not and 
should not hold aloof from world af- 
fairs, and it was time for the people and 
the Government of this country to take 
a stand. 

As one of the free states among the 
nations, 


He declared— 


as a great and rapidly rising republic, it 
would be impossible for us, if we were not 
disposed, to prevent our principles, our sen- 
timents, and our example from producing 
some effect upon the opinions and hopes of 
society throughout the civilized world. Our 
side of this question, 


He added, referring to the Greek War 
of Independence— 
is settled for us, even without our own voli- 
tion. Our history, our situation, our char- 
acter, necessarily decide our position and 
our course before we have even time to ask 
whether we have an option. Our place is on 
the side of free institutions. 


There are many fine thoughts and 
noble ideals in these few sentences of 
that inimitable orator-statesman, but 
the core is found in the last sentence, 
for it reflects the full and free American 
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spirit; our place is, and has always been, 
on the side of free institutions, erected 
and kept erect by free men. And the 
Greeks were among the forerunners of 
free men who founded free institutions 
and fought for their preservation. 

Nor has our expression of sympathy 
and our show of kinship of ideas with. 
the Greeks been limited to mere words 
and declarations. It is well known that 
whenever Greeks have been in trouble, in 
need of material aid, we have been gen- 
erous in helping them. This has been 
particularly true at the end of the First 
World War, and of course more so during 
and since the end of the last war. Early 
in the course of that war, when Greece 
was overrun by the Axis forces, our war- 
time President, the late Franklin Roose- 
velt, declared confidently that Greece 
would be liberated and rewarded for her 
heroic fight on the side of democracies 
against the forces of barbarism and 
darkness. He certainly echoed the true 
and genuine sentiment of the people of 
this country when he said: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to re- 
assure my friends of Greek origin and Greek 
birth everywhere that it is the desire of 
the American Government to help Greece to 
the utmost of its capabilities. 


Our postwar role in Greek affairs, our 
aid to Greece, both financially and mili-- 
tarily, is rather widely known and I need 
not dwell upon them in detail. As soon 
as circumstances permitted, toward the 
end of the last war, we were more gen- 
erous in aiding Greece than at any time 
in our history. In March 1947, when 
we were asked by the hard-pressed 
Greek Government for urgent emer- 
gency and military assistance, we felt 
that it was our duty to comply with this 
request. The then President Truman 
felt that it was our solemn responsibility 
to give all we could to save Greece from 
the tightening clutches of communism. 
In his message to Congress on March 12, 
the President declared: 

I do not believe that the American people 
and the Congress wish to turn a deaf ear 
to the appeal of the Greek Government. 


Here again the President was echoing 
the sincere wishes of our people. We 
could not turn a deaf ear to the appeal 
of the Greek Government, even though 
we had already expanded more than $500 
miilion in the form of supplies, lend- 
lease aid, and under the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. Fortunately, we had some more 
expendable dollars, and we did not seem 
to mind to add close to $3 billion worth 
of aid to the Greeks. Yes, the Greeks 
have deserved well of us. I am indeed 
glad to say that we were able and willing 
thus to pay at least a part of our intel+ 
lectual debt which we all feel humanity 
owes to Greece and to the Greek genius. 

In their enthusiasm for creative things 
of lasting value the attainments and 
accomplishments of the Greeks remain 
unsurpassed and unequaled. In their 
fervent enthusiasm for liberty and de- 
mocracy they have struggled against 
great odds, have fought bravely, and 
have guarded their democratic institu- 
tions tenaciously. For almost 2,000 
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years, from 146 B.C. to A.D. 1821 Greece 
was ruled by the Romans, the Frankish 
kings, and by the Ottoman Turks. From 
the Battle of Corinth in B.C. 146 when 
Greece was overrun by Roman legions 
to the Battle of Navarino, in 1827, when 
the tyranny of the Ottoman Turks was 
finally brought to an end in Greece, 
Greeks lived under alien rule, but during 
those centuries their spirit of freedom 
was not extinguished; their dauntless 
will to fight never deserted them. And 
the best proof of that was the long, 
often despairing, and almost endless 
fight which they carried on for 8 years 
before they could attain their freedom 
and independence. Today in celebrat- 
ing the 139th anniversary of that me- 
morable day, Greek Independence Day, 
let us hope that they have the will and 
the power to defend it against all im- 
pending and potential dangers of totali- 
tarian tyrants. 





Forty-second Anniversary of the Procla- 
mation of the Independent Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
any White Russians or people whose an- 
cestors came from Byelorussia gather, 
their thoughts are on their ancient 
homeland which is now suffering under 
the ruthless heel of despotic Communist 
oppressors. 

It was on March 25, 1918, that 
Byelorussian patriots such as Lutskie- 
vich, Vatslav Lastovski, and others pro- 
claimed their land as an independent 
republic. However, after the collapse of 
Germany, the Red army occupied the 
land and by February of 1919 all Bye- 
lorussia was in Communist hands. 
World War II ravaged that unfortunate 
country tremendously; 80 percent of all 
the houses at the cities of Minsk and 
Homel and 90 percent of Vitebsk were 
destroyed. 

Byelorussia can be pointed to as an 
example of what befalls human beings 
who are so unfortunate as to be under 
Russian bondage. Its leaders and in- 
telligent persons were annihilated and 
others persecuted; its native culture 
suppressed and stifled; its religious life 
almost exterminated; and its people 
enslaved. 

We in the United States, who take 
liberty and freedom for granted look 
with horror on the works of atheistic 
communism everywhere. As an Ameri- 


can and as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States I strongly urge 
we support the worthy Byelorussian 
cause for liberation from the cruelties 
of Soviet Russia and that everything be 
done to assist them in their legitimate 
aspirations for justice. 
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Greek Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row marks the 139th anniversary of the 
independence of Greece. 

I am very happy to join in the cele- 
bration of this day, because the idea of 
independence, as we understand it, had 
its birth in Greece, and the Greeks were 
the first to appreciate and enjoy its 
benefits. It is true that they lost it for 
many years, but they never lost sight 
of its value; and they continually strug- 
gled and finally regained their freedom 
and national independence. 

Greece has had its share of misfor- 
tunes and miseries, especially during the 
last two World Wars. However, today 
she is a strategic bastion of the free 
world against communism. On this 
139th anniversary, let us all hope that 
she will face all dangers that may 
threaten her in the future with that firm 
determination and courage which have 
ever characterized the Greeks through- 
out their long and glorious history. 

Freedom-loving people throughout the 
world have drawn inspiration from the 
long, hard, valiant, and epic struggle of 
the Greek people for their independence. 
This day has immortalized the bravery 
and devotion of this proud nation’s war- 
riors and martyrs. 

Ancient Greece was the cradle of lib- 
erty; and apostles of freedom still look 
to Greece—both ancient and modern— 
for those sturdy characteristics which 
make. a people great. 

On this anniversary, we of the United 
States salute the Greek people for their 
monumental contributions—both past 
and present—to our country and to our 
Civilization. 





Family Farm Income Act of 1930 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to present my views on the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960, of which I have the 
privilege to be one of the cosponsors. 

The bill is designed to raise farm in- 
come, reduce surpluses, and slash Gov- 
ernment costs. Perhaps it sounds diffi- 
cult, but I believe it can be brought 
about. It provides for controlled pro- 
duction at fair price to producer and 
consumer. American farmers have 
been plagued by the present policies of 
the administration. Constantly lower- 
ing price supports and a weak control 
policy has greatly increased our sur- 
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pluses. Farm income has been going 
down each year, with another 16 percent 
drop this year. I am told that the farm 
population has decreased by 15 percent; 
in 1952 there were 24.3 million people on 
the farm while we have only 20.8 million 
people now. Similarly there has been a 
reduction of 15 percent in the number of 
farms; in 1952 there were 5.4 million 
farms while now there are only 4.6 mil- 
lion farms. Farm net income during 
this period has dropped from $15.3 bil- 
lion in 1952 to $9.3 billion by January 1, 
1960—that is, a fall of 40 percent. The 
parity ratio, the relationship between 
prices paid and prices received by farm- 
ers is at the lowest level in 19 years. At 
the end of 1959 the parity ratio stood at 
77, a fall of 23 percent from 1952. This, 
Mr. Speaker, at a time when farm pro- 
duction expenses are up by 15 percent. 

The farmer’s share of the consumer’s 
food dollar has declined from 51 cents 
in 1947 to less than 38 cents at the close 
of the year. Farm marketing charges 
have increased by about 40 percent since 
1947. Inflation and rising costs have af- 
fected the farmers adversely. Prices 
paid by farmers for commodities used in 
production, interest, taxes, and wages 
have risen from 240 percent of the 1910- 
14 parity base period of 1947 to nearly 
300 percent in 1959. Meanwhile, prices 
received for farm products have declined 
from 276 percent of the base period of 
1947 to around 230 percent in 1959. 

Mass movement away from the farms 
has not fulfilled the prediction that such 
a shift would solve agriculture’s problem 
of declining income. 

Instead the migration of such people 
has created new problems for rural com- 
munities. The movement to the cities 
has also caused problems in the cities due 
to competition for a limited number of 
jobs. The conservation program of this 
administration has not yielded the de- 
sired results. With the present program 
the farmers can manage to adjust their 
crop rotation in such a way that it does 
not result in lower production. Storage 
charges on the overabundance is costing 
$1.5 million a day, a colossal drain on the 
taxpayer. We are in chaos with this 
program. 

The supply of a wide variety of high 
quality foods is the very foundation of 
our vast economic growth during the 
postwar period. It is unfortunate that 
the farmers who provided that food have 
not shared fully in the country’s pros- 
perity to which they have contributed so 
much. 

With a view to curing some of the ills 
of the present farm situation the Family 
Farm Act of 1960 has been introduced. 
We believe it holds a promise of relief. 
The salient features of the bill are: 

First. It reduces the cost to the Gov- 
ernment by reducing the surplus in stor- 
age and by paying farmers in kind with 
grain taken from the existing surpluses. 
Marketing quotas will be set at a level 
which will allow a discharge of 10 per- 
cent of the surplus stocks each year that 
are held by the Government. The pres- 
ent storage cost of $1.5 million a day will 
be reduced drastically each year. It is 
fair to mention here that any direct 
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monetary subsidy without controls wiil 
tend to increase production. Our farm 
programs of the last 7 years have built 
a great surplus that will continue to 
hang like a Damocles sword over the 
farm economy and the Nation for many 
years. This bill provides payment in 
kind, from the overflowing bins, in licu 
of cash payments for the land placed in 
the soil bank. This would eventually 
balance the supply and demand aspect 
and we would not have disproportion- 
ately large reserves. It is also provided 
that the estimated cost to the Govern- 
ment in any year for any commodity 
shall not exceed 5 percent of the esti- 
mated crop sales of any commodity in 
that year. 

Second. Our bill includes a voluntary 
program requiring a referendum, need- 
ing approval of two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers of each commodity to effect a 
change from the current program. The 
two-thirds vote feature has keen intro- 
duced in order to keep the noncompli- 
ance farmers from upsetting the pro- 
gram by growing more than those who 
follow the program. This way all the 
farmers will be obliged to follow the ma- 
jority opinion. But if two-thirds of the 
producers voting in any such referendum 
do not vote in favor of such a program, 
the program then in effect under the 
laws on the date of enactment of this act 
shall remain in operation. Thus, you 
see, it would be the farmers themselves 
who would decide their own program, 
which, in other words means the farm- 
ers are given freedom to choose. 

The farmers themselves will adjust 
supply to demand by means of nation- 
wide marketing orders or other com- 
modity-stabilization procedures. 

Third. The bill includes a soil bank 
feature. To take advantage of this fea- 
ture the farmer must voluntarily take 
out of production 10 percent of his till- 
able land. In addition, to the 10 percent 
he has the option of putting in up to 30 
percent additional tillable land for 
which he will be paid in-kind from the 
existing storage stocks. 

The bill combines all feed grains as a 
group and it would enable the producers 
of feed grain to sit down and evolve a 
workable total feed grain prograin. 

Fourth. Midwestern dairy producers 
will be benefited. The bill enables the 
producers of meat, butter, and cream 
and producers of milk for manufacturing 
and fluid consumption, to work out a 
national program on milk and butterfat 
which would make sense nationally as 
well as locally. 

Fifth. Under the proposed bill, the 
school lunch and needy direct distribu- 
tion program now in operation will re- 
ceive increased mqneys for distribution of 
high protein foods, not only milk but 
poultry and meat products also. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized to spend $500 million 
each year to purchase these items off the 


markets and make them available to the . 


needy. 

_The greater use of these foods would 
directly create a greater demand for 
feed grains, to feed additional livestock 
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which would also help to reduce present 
stocks of feed grains. 

Sixth. The bill prepares the way for 
the Humphrey-Wolf food-for-peace pro- 
gram. I have been an advocate of and 
have worked for a food-for-peace pro- 
gram for a long time. We will be able 
to continue to push this program. 

This bill tends to eliminate the de- 
pressing effects on main street. Under 
this proposal the placing of entire farms 
in the soil bank will be eliminated. No 
farmer will be allowed to put more than 
49 percent of his tillable land into the 
soil-building base; moreover, payments 
or benefits under the act will be limited 
to not more than $5,000 to any one farm 
operator in one year. The present prac- 
tice all too often is to put the farm in 
the soil bank and then go to the city to 
work. This eliminates the demand for 
many community scrvices normally 
needed. 

I do not believe this is a perfect bill, 
but it is a step in the right direction. 
Modifications here and there will un- 
Coubtedly improve it. However, it does 
contain a suggested solution for many 
of the ills of the present program. 

I would like to dwell upon the follow- 
ing features a little more in detail: First, 
feed grain and livestock; second, distri- 
bution of high protein foods in schools; 
third, small town economic situation; 
and fourth, food for peace. 

FEED GRAIN AND LIVESTOCK SITUATION 


The bill combines all feed grains as a 
group and would enable the feed-grain 
producers to decide for themselves what 
production program they want. This 
would be done by referendum and a two- 
thirds majority of producers of a specific 
commodity will make the decision. The 
combining of all feed grains is very im- 
portant. Such things as overproduc- 
tion of wheat often upset the feed- 
grain situation under the present pro- 
gram. The envisioned commodity-by- 
commodity approach will not adversely 
afiect other commodities. For example, 
wheat grown for feed will not be used for 
human consumption and vice versa. 
Great market fluctuations of feed grains 

ave many times violently affected the 
price of livestock. More feed grains 
mean cheap feed grains thus depressing 
prices, and vice versa. A shortage of 
feed grains means high prices for live- 
stock. These fluctuations are not desir- 
able except to the profiteer. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest 
one perfecting amendment. The bill 
now provides that only those farmers 
can vote in the referendum who have in 
the past, in at least three of the imme- 
diately preceding 5 years, sold not less 
than $500 worth of the commodity in 
question. Since most of the feed grain 
producers in my district feed livestock, 
the feed grains they produce are fed on 
the farm. The value of their grain pro- 
duction is not counted. These farmers 
will in many cases become unable to take 
part in the referendum. In order to 
cover this point an amendment is needed. 
The farmers who have produced feed 
grains of the value of $5C0 or more, 
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whether sold or fed to their own livestock 
must not become disenfranchised. 

We believe our bill would also directly 
help the meat, dairy, and hog industry. 
Without a proper feed grain production 
planning program, overproduction re- 
sults, which eventually depresses the 
farmers price of the meat producing and 
dairy industries. It is hoped that the 
part of the feed grain production can be 
adjusted by increasing production of 
protein products, part of which under 
this bill will go to the school program. 
This would create a significant increased 
consumption of these abundant feed 
grains and thus create an additional 
supply of protein foods for the needy 
people. It would also provide an oppor- 
tunity to the midwestern dairy producers 


to work out a comprehensive national — 


program for milk and butterfat. I 
would not care to see any change in pres- 
ent marketing orders until this program 
is effective. I believe this dairy mar- 
keting area will deserve very serious 
study to be sure that we improve on 
rather than disrupt present marketing 
orders. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH PROTEIN FOOD IN 


SCHOOLS 

The bill provides for the increased dis- 
tribution of high protein food—wmilk, 
poultry, and meat to the schools and the 
needy. ‘To many schoolchildren the 
only adequate meal is the one received 
at school. Many more children should 
be covered. Many of our needy senior 
citizens will also be aided. 

The envisaged increased production of 
high protein foods—discussed under the 
feed grain and livestock—will be effec- 
tively consumed for the good of some of 
the people in areas in great need. Under 
this provision the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
spend $500 million each year to purchase 
these items off the market, and make 
them available to the needy people. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a tremendously im- 
portant section and should go far in 
helping the folks in real need in America. 

SMALL TOWNS ECONOMIC SITUATION 


This bill will help improve the situa- 
tion in small towns. Under the existing 
program farm families put the entire 
farm in the conservation reserve, thereby 
depriving the local farmworkers of jobs. 
Demand for goods and services is thus 
in two ways greatly reduced. This has 
greatly upset many small towns where 
alternate employment or business oppor- 
tunities are not available. Many small 
businesses are forced out. This bill 
safeguards against putting the entire 
farm in the soil building base. A family 
can only retire land up to 40 percent of 
the total cultivated area. Another bal- 
ancing feature is that no farm family 
will get payment or benefit more than 
$5,000 a year for the retired land. With 
still 60 percent of the land under culti- 
vation the farmer will have to stay on 
the farm. ‘This would avoid farm popu- 
lation movement to the cities by putting 
the whole farm in soil reserve. These 
redeeming features will aid the econ- 
omy of many small towns. 
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FOOD FOR PEACE 


I have long been an advocate and have 
worked hard for a food-for-peace pro- 
gram, Under this bill a provision is 
made not only to protect our present 
commitments abroad under Public Law 
480 but also to clear the way for my 
proposed food-for-peace program to help 
feed some of the hungry people of the 
world. This provision aims at promoting 
the foreign policy of the United States 
by helping to build essential world con- 
ditions of peace by the more effective 
use of our abundant agriculture com- 
modities for the relief of human hunger. 
Food can foster economic and social de- 
velopments in less developed countries 
through the United Nations or its ap- 
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propriate agencies. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve our agricultural surplus should be 
accepted as a blessing rather than a 
burden. America should feel proud that 
she is in a position to help feed the mil- 
lions of undernourished people of the 
world. This is the only field in which 
America isa clear leader. Let us broaden 
the original food surplus dumping pro- 
gram under Public Law 480 in such a 
way as to include the proposed ideas in 
the Humphrey and Wolf food-for-peace 
bills for helping to feed the hungry peo- 
ple of the world. 

It is humane to feed our hungry fel- 
low human beings. But when we have 
such an abundance, we have a very great 
moral obligation. At the same time it is 
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cheaper to send a bushel of wheat to a 
needy area than to keep it in bins over 
the long haul. A workable plan can be 
developed with wheat surplus countries 
like Australia, Canada, and so forth. 
This would avoid ill feelings between the 
“have” nations. These countries should 
also extend a helping hand in this hu- 
mane venture. Agreed, it will be difficult, 
but this does not constitute an excuse. 
No great accomplishment in history was 
ever accomplished without hard work. 
This solution of our surplus problem is 
morally, politically, and financially worth 
a trial. Let us act sensibly and boldly 
to win friends through food. Let us act 
now to help our American farmers and 
our Nation out of the present dilemma. 





SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 28, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God and Father of mankind, in the 
awareness of whose presence our hearts 
are gladdened and our strength restored: 
For all who turn to Thee with true pur- 
pose of heart, Thou art as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land. 

We are grateful that in the silence of 
Thy presence the clamor of the world 
dies away. Give us quietness now, O 
God, even as there crowd in the duties 
of another week. 

At the very center of our lives may 
the still waters of Thy grace be as a balm 
for our jaded spirits. 

May we see the world as it is, with all 
its poignant need; and may we see our- 
selves as we are stripped of all seif- 
delusion. 

Above all, we ask that the prayers we 
offer with bowed heads may be translated 
into obedient action, as we turn to face 
the world with its waiting tasks so close 
at hand. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 24, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
January 18, 1960, 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported favorably, 
with amendments, on March 25, 1960, the 
bill (H.R. 10401) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 
and submitted a report (No, 1203) there- 


on. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lution: 

On March 25, 1960: 

$.1193. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Constan; 

S. 1703. An act for the relief of Raul Jorge 
Jose Hermitte; and 

S. 2028. An act for the relief of Candace 
Elizabeth Lee Johnson (Kyung Hee Lee). 

On March 28, 1960: 

S.1712. An act to extend the application 
of the Motorboat Act of 1940 to certain 
possessions of the United States; and 

S.J.115. Joint Resolution authorizing the 
purchase of certain property in the District 
of Columbia and its conveyance to the Pan 
American Health Organization for use as a 
headquarters site. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid he- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 607) for the relief of 
the estate of Sinclair G. Stanley, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 





ORDER FOR COMMITTEE ON FI- 
NANCE TO MEET DURING SENATE 
SESSION ON WEDNESDAY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

Committee on Finance may be permitied 


to sit during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIQUIDATION FUND 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Liquidation Fund, for the quarterly period 
ended December 31, 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

REPORT ON PROGRESS OF LIQUIDATION OF Nas 
TIONAL DEFENSE, WAR, AND RECONVERSION 
ACTIVITIES OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

reporting, pursuant to law, on the progress 

of the liquidation of the national defense, 
war, and reconversion activities of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, as of 

December 31, 1959; to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 

AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

TRAFFIC ACT, 1925, AS AMENDED 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 


amended (with an accompanying paper), 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


Report ON ACTIVITIES RELATING TO NEW 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STADIUM 

A letter from the Managing Director, Dis- 

trict of Columbia Armory Board, Washing- 

ton, D.C., transmitting, for the information 
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of the Senate, a résumé of the legislative his- 
tory, financial data, and tentative time 
schedule of the operations and activities 
pertaining to the new District of Columbia 
Stadium (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Avupir REeEpoRT ON ExprorT-IMporRT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, for the fiscal year 1959 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


RePoRT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

backlog of pending applications and hearing 

cases in that Commission, as of January 31, 

1960 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce. 

Map ENTITLED ‘““Masor NATURAL GAS PIPELINES, 

DecEMBER 31, 1959” 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, for the information of the Senate, 
a copy of the recently issued map ‘Major 
Natural Gas Pipelines, December 31, 1959” 
(with an acccmpanying map); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
INCLUSION OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EM- 

PLOYEES OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpDU- 

CATION, AND WELFARE IN ACT RELATING TO 

ASSAULTS AND HOMICIDES 

A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legisiation to in- 
clude certain officers and employees of that 
Department within the provisions of sections 
111 and 1114 of title 18 of the United States 
Code relating to assaults and homicides 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 5021, TirLe 18, 

UNITED StaTeEsS CODE 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 5021 of title 18, 
United States Code (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Comnmittee on the Judiciary. 


WITHDRAWAL From Districr Courts JURISDIC= 
DICTION OF CERTAIN SUITS 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to withdraw from the district 
courts jurisdiction of suits brought by fiduci- 
aries who have been appointed for the pur- 
pose of creating diversity of citizenship be- 
tween the parties (with an accompanying 
Paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Report OF DivtSIOoN oF Coat MINE INSPECTION, 
BUREAU OF MINES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the activities of the Division of 
Coal Mine Inspection, Bureau of Mines, for 
the calendar year January 1, 1959, through 
December 31, 1959 (with an accompanying 
Teport); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


Report oF Boy ScouTs OF AMERICA 


A letter from the Chief Scout Executive, 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick, N. J., transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report of that organization, 
for the calendar year 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the House of Representae 
tives of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 


“HOUSE MEMORIAL 10 


“MEMORIAL REQUESTING THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO APPROPRIATE SUFFICIENT 
FUNDS FOR PURPOSE OF MAINTAINING, 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY, THE COMPOUND 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL BORDER AT LUKE=- 
VILLE, ARIZ. 


“To the Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“The United States maintains a compound 
at the international border at Lukeville, 
Ariz., and this station is manned from 8 
o'clock a.m. to midnight each day. There 
is considerable traffic through this border 
station due to the favorable fishing areas in 
Mexico for which access is gained through 
Lukeville, Ariz. 

“Unfortunately the international border 
at Lukeville is not attended by U.S. per- 
sonnel from midnight to 8 o’clock a.m., 
thereby causing considerable inconvenience 
to citizens of this country who are faced 
with emergencies. For example, it is fre- 
quently necessary, because of medical emer- 
gencies, to leave Mexico to reenter the United 
States for the purpose of obtaining proper 
medical attention. With the gates closed 
it is impossible to cross the border and 
therefore the medical condition may be seri- 
ously aggravated because of the delay. 

“In many instances it is necessary for 
persons to return to the United States im- 
mediately hecause of emergencies. As a 
result of the gates being closed from mid- 
night to 8 o'clock a.m., considerable incon- 
venience occurs to these US. citizens. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
prays: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
consider the importance of manning the 
compound at Lukeville, Ariz., for 24 hours 
each day for the purpose of expediting travel 
for our citizens between Mexico and the 
United States. Moreover, it is requested 
that sufficient funds be appropriated for 
this purpose.” 

A resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, Department 
of Connecticut, relating to the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association. at 
Chicago, TI11., favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation embodying the recommendations of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
for the creation of additional judgeships in 
the US. courts of appeals and district 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the American Automobile Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., signed by Russell E. Singer, ex- 
ecutive vice president, transmitting a copy 
of a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
Commerce by him, relating to a report en- 
titled “Federal Transportation Policy and 
Program,” prepared by the Department of 
Commerce and transmitted to Congress by 
the President of the United States on March 
14, 1960; to the Committee on Public Works. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague the 
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senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], I insert, for appropriate ref- 
erence, three concurrent resolutions of 
the General Assembly of South Carolina 
memorializing Congress, first, to enact 
suitable legislation to prohibit imported 
shrimp from competing with our shrimp- 
ing industry and to favorably consider 
H.R. 8982; second, to take favorable ac- 
tion on H.R. 9336 which provides for 
pensions of veterans of World War I; 
and third, to cancel plans for construc- 
tion of new dams on the Savannah Riv- 
er, to release certain reservoir lands and 
to place the control of water in the 
Clarks Hill Reservoir under local water 
authority. I ask that these resolutions 
be appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
last resolution opposing the construction 
of new dams on the Savannah River, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp an editorial on this 
subject published in the State, a news- 
paper published in Columbia, S.C., on 
March 11, 1960. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolutions will be received 
and appropriately referred and, under 
the rule, will be printed in the REcorp; 
and, without objection, the editorial will 
be printed in the RrEcorp. 

The concurrent resolutions were re=- 
ceived and referred as follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 

“S. 554 


“Concurrent resolution memoralizing Con- 
gress to enact suitable legislation to pro- 
hibit imported shrimp from competing 
with our shrimping industry and to fa- 
vorably consider H.R. 8982 


“Whereas, shrimping has become one of 
South Carolina’s most important fishing in- 
dustries and as a result many millions of 
dollars have been invested in this industry 
in this State; and 

“Whereas in 1959 nearly 100 million 
pounds of shrimp were imported from 
Mexico, Panama, Equador, West Germany, 
India, Pakistan, and Japan, and placed on 
the competitive market with shrimp netted 
not only by South Carolina shrimpers but by 
shrimpers from all of the Coastal States; 
and 

“Whereas the low price on imported 
shrimp is reported to be the result of low 
labor costs in these foreign countries and 
to some extent as a result of Government 
aid given these countries by the United 
States; and 

“Whereas those persons in the shrimping 
industry in this country can no longer re- 
duce their cost to compete with the shrimp 
being imported, and desire that the United 
States take some favorable action to control 
the shrimp being brought into this country 
that are competing with our own industry: 
Now, therefore, be it, 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That Congress 
be memoralized to enact without delay some 
suitable legislation to prohibit imported 
shrimp from being placed in competition 
with the shrimping industry of our own 
country and to particularly give favorable 
consideration to H.R. 8982 now pending be- 
fore Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to each Member of Con- 
gress from this State.” 
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“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION TO MEMORIALIZE 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED SraTes To 
TaKE FAVORABLE ACTION ON H.R. 9336 
WHICH PROVIDES FOR PENSIONS OF VET=- 
ERANS OF WORLD Wak I 


“Whereas, the General Assembly of South 
Carolina has been informed that various 
veterans’ organizations have year after year 
taken the position that the aging group of 
World War I veterans should be given pen- 
sion consideration in the form of a separate 
and liberalized pension program; and 

“Whereas as recently as 1959 the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars national convention reit- 
erated its position that these veterans 
should not be forgotten; and 

“Whereas the provisions of H.R. 9336 
which is now being considered by the Con- 
gress seeks to alleviate the condition in 
which the veterans of World War I find 
themselves by allowing for the payment of 
@ pension of one hundred dollars per month 
for all of those of that group who meet the 
service requirements as provided for in the 
proposed bill: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the General 
Assembly of South Carolina does hereby 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to take favorable action on H.R. 9336 
which will grant to the veterans of World 
War I a pension of one hundred dollars 
per month, provided certain requirements of 
service are met; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Senate and to the House 
of Representatives of the Congress; to each 
U.S. Senator from South Carolina; and to 
each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress from this State.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid befcre 
the Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of South Caro- 
lina, identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance.) 

To the Committee on Public Works: 


“S. 426 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United Siates to cancel 
plans for construction of new dams on the 
Savannah River, to release certain rescer- 
voir lands, and to piace the control of wa- 
ter in the Clarks Hill Reservoir undcr Logan 
water authority 
“Whereas the citizens of both South Caro- 

lina and the State of Georgia believed that 

when the Clarks Hill Reservoir was con- 
structed that the citizens in the vicinity of 
the reservoir would be allowed a ceriain 
amount of water for industrial and munici- 
pal uses; and 

“Whereas, now that the dam has been coms 
pleted and the water raised, the people in 
the vicinity of the project of both States 
found that they are apparently prohibited 
from removing water from the reservoir with- 
out a special act of Congress; and 

“Whereas the Corps of Engineers, after 
much recent protest, state now, under cer- 
tain circumstances, reasonable amounts of 
water can be obtained; and 

“Whereas such apparent policy changes 
are indicative of the need for a more sound 
and stable control of the reservoir water; 
and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that the people in the vicinity of the reser- 
voir and the riparian owners on the river 
above are entitled to a reasonable use of 
the water and that deprivation of this con- 
stitutes a violation of their basic property 
rights; and 

“Whereas it is believed that further con- 
struction of dams on the Savannah River 
should cease and that all reservoir lands 
above the 335th contour of the Clarks Hill 

Reservoir should be released and that the 

land so released should be first offered to 

the former owners; and 
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“Whereas the general assembly further 
believes that the local water authorities are 
best suited for the control of water of the 
Savannah River due to the understanding 
of local conditions and requirements and 
that the water control of Clarks Hill Reser- 
voir should be taken away from the Corps 
of Engineers and placed in the hands of local 
authorities; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the location 
of industry in the area of Clarks Hill Reser- 
voir is essential to the continuation of pros- 
perity in the neighborhood and that the 
presence of industry is dependent upon the 
availability of large quantities of water for 
use; and 

“Whereas for the Clarks Hill project the 
U.S. Government condemned and ac- 
quired 44,027 acres of taxable land from 
which McCormick County receives no reve- 
nue except a percentage of rental release for 
recreational facilities amounting to only 
$1,083.68 in 1959; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that the Congress of the United States should 
be made aware of this great loss in revenue 
to just one county of the State and reminded 
that this same ‘type of loss will be suffered 
by other neighborhoods where large quanti- 

ies of land are condemned and acquired by 

the Federal Government and thereby re- 
moved from the taxbooks of the county: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby memo- 
rialized to enact legislation canceling all 
plans for construction of new dams on the 
Savannah River and to enact legislation for 
the release of all reservoir lands above the 
335th contour of the Clarks Hill Reservoir 
with the proviso that such land should be 
first offered to the former owners; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That suitable legislation also be 
enacted to provide that water projects on 
the Savannah River be removed from the 
Corps of Engineers and placed in the hands 
of a local water authority which would place 
the priority of the water storage in indus- 
trial use rather than the hydroelectric proj- 
ect; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each United States Senator from 
the States of South Carolina and Georgia, 
and to each Congressman from both of these 
States in the Congress of the United States, 
and that a copy of this resolution also be 
forwarded to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress.” 


The editorial presented by Mr. THur- 
MOND is as follows: 

No More Dams 

Senator L. L. Hester, of McCormick, in- 
troduced a resolution in the senate urging 
a halt to the building of more dams on 
the Savannah River and release to the pub- 
lic of Clark Hill lands above the high mark. 

The senate gave its approval and now 
the house has concurred. 

We are glad to see the general assembly 
take this stand. The people of the affected 
area are justly aroused over the proposed 
pians for further dam construction on the 
Savannah above Augusta, and over what 
has happened already. 





CIVIL RIGHTS—LETTER 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter addressed to me by 
J. S. Bellmeyer, president of Playtex 
Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, relating to 
civil rights. 


March 28 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLAYTEX Ltp., 
Toronto, Canada, March 11, 1960. 
The Honorable J. ALLEN FREar, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Dear ALLEN: It was a pleasure to visit your 
office on March 10 and be greeted so nicely 
by two friends, Miss Jackie Hackett and Miss 
Joanne Holt. I am sure you know that they 
made me feel quite at home and quite im- 
portant. I am sorry that I missed seeing 
Mary Louise and yourself. 

Jackie and Joanne both insisted that I go 
to the reception section and make myself 
known to you that I was in Washington but 
I decided the day was too important for 
you. 

In passing, my thoughts as far as civil 
rights are concerned are that I believe we 
should work toward integration at some 
future time. I say this based upon a visit 
to Georgia which I mace just before my visit 
to Washington and I know that the colored 
people are not yet ready for total integra- 
tion with whites without having our school 
system suffer, yet I know we must obey the 
law of the land and in some way the two 
problems must be reconciled. In this re- 
spect, I do not envy you your job but I do 
believe you voted the way I would have in 
the Senate the other day. 

I certainly was proud to be a citizen of 
Delaware when you, in each case, made your 
voice heard rather than just mumbling as 
unfortunately some of our Senators did. 

Thanks again, ALLEN, for the fine way I was 
received by your oOilice. 

Sincerely, 
J. S. BELLMEYER, 
President, 





RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Pyresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted by or- 
ganizations of the State of New York. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


To Srnator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, MAJORITY 
Leaver; SENATOR EVERETT MCKINLEY 
DirRKSEN, Mrinortry LEADER; REPRESENTA- 
TIVE SAM RAYBURN, SPEAKER OF THE 
Hovusr; REPRESENTATIVE JOHN W. Mc- 
CoRMACK, MAJORITY LEADER; REPRESENTA* 
TIveE CHARLES A. HAtLLECK, MINORITY 
LEADER; SENATOR PauL H. DouGLas; SEN- 
ATOR Huserr H. HUMPHRFY; SENATOR 
Jacop K, Jayirs; SENATOR KENNETH B. 
KEATING; REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CEL* 
LER; REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM M. McCUL= 
LOCH: 

The National Board of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
meeting in Philadelphia on February 26-28, 
1960, wishes to commend the efforts that the 
congressional leadership and certain Mem- 
bers of Congress are making for the passage 
of meaningful civil rights legislation. The 
league has lone felt that our Nation could 
not honorably tolerate continued violations 
of freedom and equality of any of its citizens. 

Whatever civil rights legislation is enacted, 
the league believes, should include: (1) 
Title III (stricken from the 1957 civil rights 
bill)—the provision to permit Government 
civil suits in school desegregation and other 
cases; (2) an effective voting registrar ref- 
eree measure to secure the right of every citi- 
zen to register, to vote, and to have his vote 
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counted; and (3) provision for technical and 
financial assistance to States and localities 
working to implement the Supreme Court 
decision on school desegregation. 





RESOLUTION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Whereas due to the high taxes on alcoholic 
beverages, there has been an _ increasing 
amount of illicit distilling depriving the Fed- 
eral Government of tax revenue; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has ac- 
knowledged the fact that there is an insuf- 
ficient appropriation of funds to maintain an 
adequate enforcement staff: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the National Women’s Asso- 
ciation of Ailied Beverage Industries, Inc., 
in convention assembled June 17, 1959, in San 
Diego, Calif., urge the Congress of the United 
States to recommend to the Appropriations 
Committee to provide sufficient funds to in- 
crease the enforcement staff of the ATTD in 
order that this illicit distilling be stamped 
out, and thereby return to the Treasury of 
the United States tax money of which it is 
now being deprived. 

MarRCcH 11, 1960. 
Hon. JAcoB K. JAvITs, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR JAvits: At meeting of 
February 15, 1960, the Holy Name Society of 
St. Martin of Tours R.C. Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., resolved as tollows: 

“Whereas as Americans we deplore the re- 
linquishment of American sovereigniy and 
heritage; and 

“Whereas the repeal of the Connally 
amendment would be a grant of national 
rights and place us in a position of becom- 
ing subservient to a foreign court admin- 
istered by nations of alien philosophies of 
government; and 

“Whereas this action is diametrically op- 
posed to the rising world tide of nationalist 
feeling; and 

“Whereas to permit any world court, on 
which avowed enemies of this Nation would 
sit, to decide issues involving the United 
States of America, is the ultimate folly, and 
would act to our detriment, especially in this 
period of world unrest: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this organization declares 
itself most strongly opposed to repeal of the 
Connally amendment.” 

Your kind consideration of the above res- 
olution is requested. 

Yours very truly. 
F. Sauer, President. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED— 
MEMORIALS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mv. President, the Med- 
ical Society of the State of New York 
and the medical societies of Nassau 
County, Cortland County, Rensselaer 
County, Wyoming County, New York 
County, Nassau County, Ulster County, 
Montgomery County, and Monroe Coun- 
ty, and also the women’s auxiliaries of 
the medical societies of Nassau County, 
Monroe County, Albany County, Tomp- 
kins County, Schenectady County, and 
Herkimer County, all in the State of 
New York, memorialize the Congress re- 
garding their opposition to the bill (H.R. 
4700) to amend the Social Security Act 
and the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
provide insurance against the costs of 
hospital, nursing home, and _ surgical 
service for persons eligible for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorials may be printed 
In the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL, MEDI- 
CAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Whereas there is now before the Congress a 
bill known as H.R. 4700 (Forand bill), which 
would socialize certain medical care services 
for social security beneficiaries; and 

Whereas the problems concerning the 
aging population are not limited to medical 
care alone, but involve housing, environ- 
ment, and other socioeconomic factors; and 

Whereas the Medical Society of the State 
of New York recognizes that such problems 
exist among senior citizens and already has 
taken, and will continue to take, steps to 
meet these problems, particularly concern- 
ing further expansion of the voluntary 
health insurance plans for the aging; and 

Whereas the bill is another gigantic step 
toward the complete socialization of all 
medical care; and 

Whereas the law would destroy the doctor- 
patient relationship, result in extensive com- 
pulsory taxation, and undermine voluntary 
health insurance plans and gradually re- 
Place them; and 

Whereas, because of the outstanding work 
that has been done by voluntary organiza- 
tions in New York State, there is no one in 
the State who has sought medical care who 
has not received it regardless of economic 
circumstances; and 

Whereas it has heen amply demonstrated 
in New York State that the problems con- 
cerning the aging can be met at the county, 
city, and State level without Federal Gov- 
ernment interference and domination; and 

Whereas the State medical society main- 
tains that the evidence presented to date 
concerning the problems of the aging is 
neither complete nor conclusive and may 
contain misinterpretations and miisrepre- 
sentations; and 

Whereas Federal intervention without 
more accurate knowledge of the problem’s 
gravity and dimension is logically untenable 
and socially dangerous: Now, therefore, be 
it hereby 

Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
State of New York reiterates its vigorous 
and unalterable opposition to H.R. 4700 ex- 
pressed to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in July 1959; and be it hereby 
further 

Resolved, That the State medical society’s 
adamant opposition to this bill, or any other 
bill of similar type, be once again brought 
to the attention of all New York State Con- 
gressmen and the two U.S. Senators, as well 
as the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 





RESOLUTION OF THE NASSAU COUNTY MEDICAL 
Society 


Whereas there is now before the Congress 
a bill known as H.R. 4700 (Forand bill) 
which calls for the extension of the Social 
Security Act into the medical and hospital 
care field through the provision of Federal 
funds collected for social security to pay the 
cost of surgical, hospital and nursing home 
care for beneficiaries of social security; and 

Whereas problems of the aged are not 
limited to medical care alone, but involve 
many other socioeconomic factors; and 

Whereas the Nassau County Medical So- 
ciety and many other county medical so- 
cieties, together with the cooperation of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York 
and the American Medical Association, are 
making great strides in solving the problems 
of the aged, particularly with respect to ex- 
pansion of the voluntary health insurance 
plans; and 

Whereas it is a known fact that problems 
of the aged must be solved on a local or 
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State level without Federal interference and 
domination; and 

Whereas the enactment of legislation such 
as the Forand bill would cause a tremendous 
rise in social security taxes; which already 
have reached sizable proportions; and 

Whereas the bill would set up a system 
whereby a Federal agency would establish 
arbitrary standards for medical care, and 
dictate fees and charges; and 

Whereas the law would destroy the doctor- 
patient relationship: Now, therefore, be it 
hereby 

Resolved, That the Nassau County Medical 
Society is vigorously and unalterably opposed 
to H.R. 4700; and be it hereby further 

Resolved, That the Nassau County Medi- 
cal Society’s opposition to this bill, or any 
other bill of similar type, be brought to the 
attention of our New York State Congress- 
men, our two U.S. Senators, as well as the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 





RESOLUTION OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
COUNTY OF CORTLAND, CORTLAND, N.Y. 


Senator Jacos K. Javits, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Javits: On the 7th of March 
1960, the Cortland County Medical Society 
passed the following resolution: 

“The Cortland County Medical Society 
is against the enactment of H.R. 4700 
into law because we feel that (1) it would 
undermine voluntary health insurance and 
gradually replace it because few people 
would carry both Government and private 
plans; (2) today about 43 percent of citi- 
zens over 65 are covered by voluntary health 
insurance, showing there is no need for dras- 
tic Government intervention such as the 
Forand bill would provide; (3) by 1965 about 
75 percent will be covered by voluntary 
health insurance; by 1970 about 90 percent; 
and (4) passage would greatly increase so- 
cial security taxes which already are grow- 
ing year by year resulting in smaller pay 
checks.” 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE I. JacoBus, M.D., 
Secretary, Cortland County Medical 
Society. 





RESOLUTION OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
COUNTY OF RENSSELAER 


The Honorable JacosB K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: The following resolution was passed 
at the meeting of the Medical Society of the 
County of Rensselaer on March 8, 1960: 

“Whereas efforts to place the practice of 
medicine under governmental control are in- 
creasing each year; and 

“Whereas, amendments to the social se- 
curity law are the favorite instruments for 
those who favor governmental medicine; and 

“Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) is 
the 1960 version of the continuing efforts 
of the proponents of governmental medi- 
cine; and 

“Whereas the bill would set up a system 
whereby a Federal agency would set arbi- 
trary standards for medical care and dictate 
fees and charges; and 

“Whereas the doctor-patient relationship ° 
would be seriously impaired, if not de- 
stroyed; and 

“Whereas it would put the Federal Govern- 
ment into an area of health care with 
which it is not equipped to cope; and 

“Whereas it would be most difficult if not 
impossible to provide the best medical care 
under a government dominated program, 
which the passage of the Forand bill, or any 
bill of a similar type would bring about: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Rens- 
selaer County Medical Society marshal all 
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their resources for the purpose of preventing 
the enactment of the Forand bill, or any bill 
of a similar type; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Congressman DEAN TAYLor, Con- 
gressman LEO O'BRIEN, Senator Jacos K. 
Javits, Senator KENNETH B. KEATING and 
Hon. WItBuR MILLs, chairman, Ways and 
Means Committee, House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Very truly yours, 
Davip R. TOMLINSON, M_D., 
Secretary. 





RESOLUTION OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
COUNTY OF WYOMING 


Whereas H.R. 4700 (Forand bill) calls for 
the Federal purchase, through compulsory 
taxes, of surgical, hospital, and nursing 
home care for some 16 million social secu- 
rity beneficiaries; and 

Whereas the bill would set up a system 
whereby a Federal agency would set arbitrary 
standards for medical care, and dictate fees 
and charges; and 

Whereas the doctor-patient relationship 
would be seriously impaired, if not de- 
stroyed; and 

Whereas authoritative estimates fix the 
cost at about $2 billion for the first and sec- 
ond years; and 

Whereas no adequate proof has been forth- 
coming showing that a drastic solution, such 
as the Forand bill, is necessary to meet the 
needs of the aging: Now, therefore, be it 
hereby 

Resolved, That H.R. 4700, or any similar 
bill, is vigorously opposed by the Medical 
Society of the County of Wyoming; and be 
it hereby further 

Resolved, That this opposition of the or- 
ganization be made known to Congressman 
HaroLtp OstTerrAG; U.S. Senator Jacos K. 
JAVITS, and U.S. Senator KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING, and also, the Honorable WILBUR MILLs, 
chairman, House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 





RESOLUTION OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
CouNTY OF NEw YorkK 


Senator Jacos K. Javits, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JAVITS: The following reso- 

‘on opposing the Forand bill, H.R. 4700, 
Was approved at a meeting of the exccutive 
committee of the Medical Society of the 
County of New York on March 14, 1960. We 
earnestly request your consideration and 
sympathetic understanding for these reasons 
against the passage of this bill: 

“Whereas there are increasing efforts to 
place the practice of medicine under Govy- 
ernment control, and amendments to the 
social security law are the favorite instru- 
ments for those who favor governmental 
medicine; and 

“Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) 1s 
the 1960 version of the continuing efforts of 
the proponents of governmental medicine; 
and 

“Whereas the Forand bill would create a 
Federal agency to set arbitrary standards for 
medical care and dictate fees and charges 
and seriously impair the doctor-patient re- 
lationship; and 

‘Whereas it would be virtually impossible 
to provide the best medical care under a 
Government-dominated program, which the 
passage of the Forand bill would bring about; 
and 

“Whereas very swift enrollment in health 
insurance of individuals over 65 years of age 
is already occurring on a voluntary basis; 
and 

“Whereas a White House conference has 
already been calied for January 1961 to as- 
certain the facts for the need for proposed 
aid to the aged in the field of medical and 
hospital care: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
County of New York representing 7,000 phy- 
sicians in Manhattan, disapprove the Forand 
bill, or any bill of similar type, and work 
actively to oppose its passage; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to all Congressmen representing the 
County of New York, to the Senators of the 
State of New York, and to the Honorable 
WitbBvuR D. MILs, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.” 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL FRANT, M.D., 
President. 





RESOLUTION OF THE NASSAU NEUROPSYCHIATRIC 
SocIeTy 

The Honorable Jacos K. Javits, 

U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Nassau Neuropsychiatric 
Society, an organization of over 100 psy- 
chiatrists practicing in Nassau County, New 
York State, has studied the provisions of the 
Forand bill, H.R. 4700, and has voted to sup- 
port the resolution of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York dated January 28, 
1960, viz: 

“Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
State of New York reiterates its vigorous and 
unalterable opposition to H.R. 4700 expressed 
to the House Committee on Ways and Means 
in July 19.9; and be it hereby further 

“Resolved, That the State medical society’s 
adamant opposition to this bill or any other 
bill of similar type. be once again brought 
to the attention of all New York State Con- 
gressmen and the two U.S. Senators as well 
as the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee.” 

Yours very truly, 
Irvinc L. Baver, M.D., 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTION OF THE MrpIcaAL SOCIETY OF THE 
COUNTY OF ULSTER 


Hon. Jacog K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAVITS: The Medical Society 
of the County of Ulster, a component of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York, at 
its meeting on March 1, 1960, unanimously 
adonted the following resolution: 

“Whereas efforts to place the practice of 
medicine under governmental control are 
increasing each year; and 

“Whereas amendments to the social secu- 
rity law are the favorite instruments for 
those who favor governmental medicine; and 

“Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) is 
the 1960 version of the continuing efforts of 
the proponents of governmental medicine; 
and 

“Whereas the bill would set up a system 
whereby a Federal agency would set arbitrary 
standards for medical care and dictate fees 
and charges; and 

“Whereas the doctor-patient relationship 
would be seriously impaired, if not de- 
stroyed; and 

“Whereas it would put the Federal Gov- 
ernment into an area of health care with 
which it is not equipped to cope; and 

“Whereas it would be most difficult if not 
impossible to provide the best medical care 
under a Government-dominated program, 
which the passage of the Forand bill, or any 
bill of similar type would bring about: Now, 
therefore, be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the members of the Ulster 
County Medical Society marshal all their 
resources for the purpose of preventing the 
enactment of the Forand bill, or any bill of 
a@ similar type; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Congressman J. ErnNesT WHARTON, 
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Senator Jacos K. Javits, Senator KENNETH B, 
KEATING, and Hon. WI.BUR MILLS, chairman, 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 
Very truly yours, 
F. W. HoLcoms, Jr., M.D., 
Secretary, 





RESOLUTION OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
COUNTY OF MONTGOMERY 


Whereas efforts to place the practice of 
medicine under governmental control are 
increasing each year; and 

Whereas amendments to the social security 
law are the favorite instruments for those 
who favor governmental medicine; and 

Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) is the 
1960 version of the continuing efforts of the 
proponents of governmental medicine; and 

Whereas the bill would set up a system 
whereby a Federal agency would set arbi- 
trary standards for medical care and dictate 
fees and charges; and 

Whereas the doctor-patient relationship 
would be seriously impaired, if not de- 
stroyed; and 

Whereas it would put the Federal Goy- 
ernment into an area of health care with 
which it is not equipped to cope; and 

Whereas it would be most difficult, if not 
impossible, to provide the best medical care 
under a Government-dominated program, 
which the passage of the Forand bill, or any 
bill of a similar type, would bring about: 
Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the members of the Mont- 
gomery County Medical Society marshal all 
their resources for the purpose of preventing 
the enactment of the Forand bill or any bill 
of a similar type; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Senator Jacos K. JAvits, Senator KENNETH 
B. KEATING, and Hon. WILEUR MILLS, chair- 
man, Ways and Means Committce, House of 
Representatives. 





RESOLUTION OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
COUNTY OF MONROE 


Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill known as H.R. 4700 (Forand bill), which 
would socialize certain limited medical care 
services for social security beneficiaries; and 

Whereas the probiems of the aged are not 
limited to medical care alone, but involve 
housing, environment, and other socio- 
economic factors; and 

Whereas the bill would destroy the patiente 
doctor relationship, result in increased tax- 
ation, and undermine voluntary health in- 
surance plins and voluntary community 
agencies; and 

Whereas because of efficient local volun- 
tary organizations necessary medical care is 
available to everyone regardless of economic 
circumstances; and 

Whereas evidence presented to date con- 
cerning the problems of the aging is neither 
complete nor conclusive; and 

Whereas Federal intervention without 
more accurate knowledge of the problem's 
gravity and dimensions is logically untenable 
and socially dangerous; and 

Whereas the bill would not provide as- 
sistance to the small group (the indigent) 
who in some communities might need help; 
and 

Whereas the bill is a direct step toward 
socialization of all medical care: Now, there- 
fore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the members of the M2dl- 
cal Soclety of the County of Monroe, N.Y., 
register their opposition to the Forand bill 
or any bill of similar type; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all New York State Congressmen and 
to Senators KENNETH B. KEATING and JACOB 
K. Javirs and to the Honorable WILBUR 
MiLis, chairman, Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives. 





| 
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Dear Sir: Here's why the Forand bill 
should not pass: 

Social security was set up to provide re- 
tirement income so people would not become 
public charges. It was not intended to pay 
medical bills of persons able to pay their own 
way. The indigent already are being cared 
for under other welfare programs. 

If the Government takes over responsibility 
for paying medical bills of millions of Amer- 
icans, the United States will have taken a 
giant step toward socialized medicine. 
That’s all socialized medicine is: Govern- 
ment providing medical care instead of leav- 
ing it to the medical professicnal and the 
individual under the free enterprise system. 

Why commit billions to pay medical bills 
through the sccial security system when 
most of the people who need such welfare 
help are not covered by social security? 

Our hospitals are sure to be swamped by 
patients lured by this something-for-nothing 
program. Doctors and adiministrators would 
have the added burden of screening this case- 
load of people in ordcr to weed out the ones 
who do not actually necd medical care. 

There is no way to figure how many billions 
of dollars the Forand bill would cost. No two 
patients are alike. Predicting the cost of an 
illness is impossible. In Engiand, socialized 
medicine costs turned out to be five times 
greater than the maximum estimates. Un- 
der the Forand bill, this guesswork involves 
billions to be paid througi still higher social 
security taxes. 

Social security already is in the red. Re- 
eeipts last year were $8,100 million. Dis- 
bursements were $9,400 million. A giant 
medical care program on top of social secur.ty 
would send taxes soaring and make the pro- 
gram still more unsound economically. 

The Forand bill would inject the Federal 
Government in the physician-patient-hos- 
pital relationship and its enactment would 
be followed by control of the health care of 
the aged by the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

The Forand bill would use compulsory tax- 
ation to undermine voluntary health insur- 
ance plans. 

Problems concerning the aging are not 
limited to medical care alone but involve 
housing, environment, and other socioeco- 
nomic factors. 

“These are indeed chronic problems of 
aging and the aged but above all else, they 
are individual problems of individual human 
beings. Moreover, if governments will re- 
frain from engaging in activities sure to de- 
stroy the purchasing power of people’s accu- 
mulated dollars, the problem, at most, is 
temporary. Instituting a permanent pro- 
gram and a new bureaucracy to provide Gov- 
ernment health care for the aged, regardless 
of need, supplies a cure that may be worse 
than the disease in its ultimate effects on 
individual freedom and a free society.”— 
American Medical Association, Department of 
Economic Research, October 31, 1959. 

The Forand bill is a major deviation from 
the original cash-benefit concept of social 
security and would put the Federal Govern- 
ment in the business of buying a service 
rather than giving cash benefits to be used 
as the individual chooses. 

The aged would be restricted in choice of a 
Physician or hospital under a Forand pro- 
gram because only physicians, hospitals, and 
nursing homes entering into agreements with 
the Federal Government would participate. 
This would concentrate power in the hands 
of Federal officials for setting standards for 
medical care, something the Federal Govern- 
ment is not qualified to do. 

If the Federal Government begins paying 
medical bills for one group, the aged, other 
groups will demand the same and the result- 
ing financial burden could be ruinous. 
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The Forand bill would destroy new home 
care programs, day hospital service, home- 
maker services, progressive patient care, and 
new concepts for treatment through out- 
patient departments and doctors’ offices. It 
also would destroy the incentive for com- 
munities to experiment with new techniques 
in care for the aged at the local level where 
the problems are known best. 

Support for the Forand bill is support for 
Federal compulsory health care, or, described 
in another way, support for socialized 
medicine. 

There are neither complete nor conclusive 
statistics on health problems for the aged. 
Any attempt to meet the challenge of a 
health program for the aged without a more 
accurate knowledge of the problem’s dimen- 
sions is akin to prescribing for the patient 
without first making a diagnosis. 

The Forand bill is a political approach to 
a medical problem. : 

The expense of this social security medical 
program could jeopardize the retirement se- 
curity of millions who depend on social se- 
curity for their basic retirement needs and 
it could destroy the retirement program of 
millions now locking forward to the security 
of a regular income in their old age. 





In the voluntary hospitals 90-98 percent, 
an average of 95 percent, of those over 65 
paid their bills through insurance or by 
themselves. In the municipal hospital, 16 
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percent paid their way so that of those ad- 
mitted to the municipal supported institu- 
tion 84 percent were actually indigent. Only 
31 percent of those admitted to the municipal 
had social security coverage. If the Forand 
bill had been in force, two-thirds of those 
patients would have had no help. 

This would indicate that legislation, such 
as proposed by Representative Foranp to 
make hospital care a general social security 
benefit, will not fill the need in our com- 
munity. Most indigent cases receive care 
through subsidy of the Monroe County Wel- 
fare Department. Whenever the Federal 
Government assumes control of another facet 
of our life, individual and community enter- 
prise decline. 

Studies on a national level indicate that 70 
percent of our older population will be pro- 
tected by voluntary hospital insurance cover- 
age by the end of 1960. It is predicted that 
90 percent will be covered by 1970. Industry 
and labor are working toward this free-enter- 
prise achievement. The recently proposed 
home c2re program is another step to reduce 
medical care costs in our commmunity. It is 
far better to solve these social problems on a 
community basis and stimulate local en- 
deavor than expect the Federal Government 
to provide from “cradle to grave.” Any un- 
necessary additions to our social security - 
structure is not warranted in this inflation- 
ary period. The heritage of our children and 
grandchildren must be considered. 


Rochester Regional Hosjtal Council, data concerning patients over age 65 ! 
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2. Number of patients over age 6) admitted._.-....2-! 3 | 131 28 (3) 109 102 @) 158 4681 
3. Number of patients over age 65 with insurance $__. 04] 85 17} ® 83 8; & $109 406 
3.1 Number of patients over age 65 who were | | 
MOOI Sn eceatc ey ° Be 35 1} @) 24 8] @) 40 159 
3.2 Number of patients over age 65 who were | 
STRING Rie sci ae wanda Seeneieees 7 11 1} ¢€) 2 70} @) 12 103 
3.3 Number of patients over age 65 referred to 
administrators "............=.- Me dacesicen 0 0 i) () 9 16 @) (10) 25 
3.4 Number of patients over age 65 with social | | 
SQCUMIEP sa ccicSesein conc nsncccaocwaescncss (3) | (3) | @) | e) 11 67 132; @) $9 
1 All data compiled for January 1960, 
2 Now born excluded. 
? Not available. 
414 percent. 
5 Any type of insurance, 
® Blue Cross only. 
7 With no insurance. 
§ Includes welfare cases and those not on welfare who were able to pay none or part of hospital bill. 


® As hardship cases, 
10 Unknown. 
Nl i stimuted. 


EZSOLUTION OF THE ALBANY MEDICAL CENTER 


Senator Jacos K. Javirs, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SiR: 

“Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) is 
an effort to place the practice of medicine 
under governmental control; and 

“Whereas it would, therefore, deter young 
people from entering the practice of medi- 
cine under governmental control; and 

“Whereas the doctor-patient relationship 
would be interfered with by a third party— 
the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas the right of the patient to choose 
his own physician, hospital, or nursing home 
is decisively limited; and 

“Whereas the bill requires that so-called 
free hospitalization could create a dangerous 
overcrowding of space available to the se- 
riously ill; and 

“Whereas it would undermine the Ameri- 
can tradition of free enterprise, interfering 
with voluntary health insurance programs, 
now covering 43 percent of citizens over 65 
years of age, and expected to cover 75 per- 
cent by 1965, and 90 percent by 1970; and 

“‘Whereas the best medical care could not 
be obtained under governmental control: 
Therefore it is hereby 


“Resolved, That the Albany Medical Col- 
lege chapter of the Woman’s Auxiliary to. 
the Student American Medical Association 
marshal all their resources for the purpose 
of preventing the enactment of the Forand 
bill, or any bill of a similar type.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CATHERINE KLAMAR, 
Secretary-elect. 





RESOLUTION OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY TO 
THE Nassau County MeEpIcau Society 
Whereas efforts to place the practice of 
medicine under governmental control are 
increasing each year; and : 
Whereas amendments to the social secu- 
rity law are the favorite instruments for 
those who favor governmental medicine; and 
Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) is the 
1960 version of the continuing efforts of the 
proponents of governmental medicine; and 
Whereas the bill would set up a system 
whereby a Federal agency would set arbi- 
trary standards for medical care and dictate 
fees and charges; and 
Whereas the doctor-patient relationship 
would be seriously impaired, if not de- 
siroyed; and 
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Whereas it would put the Federal Govern- 
ment into an area of health care with which 
it is not equipped to cope; and 

Whereas it would be most difficult if not 
impossible to provide the best medical care 
under a Government dominated program, 
which the passage of the Forand bill, or any 
bill of a similar type would bring about: 
Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the members of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary to the Nassau County Medical 
Society marshal all their resources for the 
purpose of preventing the enactment of the 
Forand bill, or any bill of a similar type; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Congressmen STUYVESANT WAIN- 
WRIGHT, STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, and FRANK 
J. BecKER; Senator Jacos K. Javits; Senator 
KENNETH B. KEATING; and the Honorable 
WIxBurR D. MILLs, chairman, Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representatives. 





RESOLUTION OF THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY TO 
THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY OF 
MONROE 


Whereas there is and will be legislation, 
before Congress, providing for the socializa- 
tion of certain medical services for social 
security beneficiaries; and 

Whereas this legislation is an incomplete 
and partial solution to a complex probiem, 
which includes not just medical care, but 
also housing, environmental, social, and eco- 
nomic factors; and 

Whereas this law destroys the normal doc- 
tor-patient relationship, necessitates unpre- 
dictable and staggering tax increases, and 
strikes at the foundation of voluntary 
health insurance plans; and 

Whereas the problem of medical care for 
the aged is and has been recognized in 
New York State and giant steps have been 
taken toward resolving this problem with- 
out compulsory Federal aid; and 

Whereas this type of legislation is an 
opening wedge which wouid eventually lead 
to the socialization of all medical care, 
therefore being socially dangerous: Now, 
therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Medical Society of the County of Mon- 
roe expresses its vigorous and firm opposi- 
tion to the passage of any law socializing 
medical services to the beneficiaries of so- 
cial security; be it hereby further 

Resolved, That this opposition to this type 
of legislation be brought to the attention of 
the Congressmen and Senators representing 
Monroe County in the US. Congress. 





RESOLUTION OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY TO 
THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY OF 
ALBANY 


Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill known as H.R. 4700 (Forand bill) to 
put the Federal Government into the busi- 
ness of controlling and dominating medical 
care for the senior population of this coun- 
try; and 

Whereas the enactment of the Forand bill, 
or any other similar bill, would mean a 
tremendous increase in the social security 
taxes already a sizable proportion; and 

Whereas it has not been fully proved that 
the voluntary health insurance plans have 
not and cannot meet the needs of the aging 
population; and 

Whereas Federal intervention without 
more accurate knowledge of the problems’ 
gravity and dimension is untenable and 
socially dangerous, particularly as_ these 
problems are not limited solely to medical 
care but involve many other segments of 
our economic and social life: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Albany County Medical Society (repre- 
senting between 200 and 300 members in 
this community) calls the attention of Con- 
gressman LEO W. O'BRIEN, anid Senators 
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JacoB K. Javirs and KENNETH B. KEATING, as 
well as Hon. WitBur D. MILLS, chairman, 
Ways and Means Committee, that this or- 
ganization is vigorously opposed to the 
Forand bill or any other proposed law of 
the Forand type; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to these legislators with the 
urgent request that they take action against 
the Forand bili or any other similar legisla- 
tion, 
RESOLUTION OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY TO 

THE TOMPKINS COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) now 
before Congress is a proposal to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide for the Fed- 
eral purchase of certain health care services 
(hospital, surgical, and nursing home treat- 
ment) for social security beneficiaries under 
a Government-operated program; and 

Whereas such a bill is viewed as another 
big step toward complete socialization of all 
medical care while at the same time it 
limits itself to one aspect of the problems of 
the aging population-—the medical—ignor- 
ing housing, environment, and other socio- 
economic factors; and 

Whereas the law would tend to destroy the 
doctor-patient relationship, result in exten- 
sive compulsory taxation, and undermine 
voluntary health insurance pians (and 
gradually replace them); and 

Whereas it can be shown that the prob- 
lems concerning the aging can be well met 
at the county, city, and State level (or by 
voluntary organizations at any level) with- 
out Federal Government direction: Now, 
therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Tompkins County Medical Society sets 
forth its opposition to H.R. 4700, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Woman's Auxiliary’s 
opposition to this bill, or any other bill of 
similar type, be brought to the attention of 
Hon. JOHN Taber, Senator Jacos K. Javits, 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, and Hon. 
WiLeur MILLs, chairman, Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representatives. 





RESOLUTION OF THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY TO 
THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY OF 
SCHENECTADY 


Whereas legislation has been proposed that 
would amend the Social Security Act to 
provide for the Federal purchase of certain 
health care services for social security bene- 
ficiaries; and 

Whereas such legislation would further in- 
crease social security taxes which are al- 
ready scheduled to reach 9 percent of the 
pavroll—up to $4,800 income; and 

Whereas care for the older citizen calls 
for a flexibility of medical approach and 
technique-~not the rigidity inherent in 
Government-controlled programs; and 

Whereas the proposed legisiation is a 
political approach to a health problem; and 

Whereas a nationalized program of this 
sort would weaken the patient-physician re- 
lationship; and 

Whereas a bureaucratic system for solv- 
ing individual health problems of the aged 
would result in political abuses and ad- 
ministrative waste: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Medical Society of the County of Sche- 
nectady does hereby go on record against 
the adoption of H.R. 4700 introduced in the 
86th Congress by Representative A. J. 
Foranp, of Rhode Island, 





RrsOLUTION OF THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY TO 
THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF HERKIMER COUNTY 


Whereas efforts to place the practice of 
medicine under governmental control are 
increasing each year; and 

Whereas amendments to the social security 
law are the favorite instruments for those 
who favor governmental medicine; and 
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Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) is the 
1960 version of the continuing efforts of the 
proponents of governmental medicine; and 

Whereas the bill would set up a system 
whereby a Federal agency would set arbi- 
trary standards for medical care and dictate 
fees and charges; and 

Whereas the doctor-patient relationship 
would be seriously impaired, if not de- 
stroyed; and 

Whereas it would put the Federal Govern- 
ment into an area of health care with which 
it is not equipped to cope; and 

Whereas it would be most difficult if not 
impossible to provide the best medical care 
under a Government-dominated program, 
which the passoge of the Forand bill, or any 
bill of a similar type, would bring about: 
Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the members of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary to the Herkimer County Medi- 
cal Society marshal all their resources for 
the purpose of preventing the enactment of 
the Forand bill, or any bill of similar type; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman AL¥XANDER PIRNIE, Sen- 
ator Jacos K. Javits, Senator KENNETH B, 
KEATING, and Hon. WILBUR MILLS, chairman, 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 





FINAL REPORT OF SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN 
THE LABOR OR MANAGEMENT 
FIELD—SEPARATE VIEWS—(PT. 3 
OF S. REPT. 1139) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, pursuant to Sen- 
ate resolutions 44 and 249, 86th Con- 
gress, I submit part III of the final report 
of this committee containing the sum- 
mariés of the testimony and the findings 
on: 

First. The Criminal Svndicate case; 

Second. The Joseph Giimco and Taxi- 
cab Local 777 of Chicago cases; and 

Third. James R. Hoffa and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

All of the above findings were unani- 
mously approved by the members of the 
committee. 

Senators MunptT, GOLDWATER, CURTIS, 
and CapeHarT, although approving the 
findings in the criminal syndicate, set 
forth separate views of their own relat- 
ing to the establishment of a National 
Crime Commission. Likewise, on this 
same matter, separate views were ex- 
pressed by Senator KrEnnepy and by my- 
self. Senators Ervin and Cuurcu joined 
in the separate views of both Senator 
KENNEDY and my own views. 

I ask that the report be printed, with 
separate views. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, two press releases which I 
am making available to the press at this 
time, in connection with the report. 
The first press release was prepared in 
the expectation that this part of the re- 
port would be filed on March 23. For 
reasons which appeared sufficient, the 
filing of the report has been deferred un- 
til today. Since that time, I thought it 
advisable to add further comrnments In 
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connection with the report, at least for 
the press, and I ask unanimous consent 
that both press releases be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
leases were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

For RELEASE OF MarcH 28, 1960, ON FILING 
oF Part III oF THE FINAL REPORT 


Senator JoHN L. McCLe.Luan, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, today filed part 
III of the final report of his committee. 
Senator McCLELLAN stated that this third re- 
port covers the final hearings on James R. 
Hoffa, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, as well as the 
hearings on Joseph Glimco, president of the 
Taxicab Local 777 of Chicago, Ill. Included 
also in this report are the findings and con- 
clusions pertaining to the criminal syndi- 
cate hearings. 

HOFFA 

In its third and final report on James R. 
Hoffa and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, the committee found that the 
1959 hearings served to highlight and under- 
score previous conclusions reached by the 
committee that— 

1. Hoffa has repeatedly betrayed the mem- 
bers of his own union by entering into busi- 
ness relationships with employers with 
whom his union negotiated. 

2. That Hoffa has misused union funds for 
his own benefit and that of his friends. 

8. That Hoffa has consistently supported 
the interest of racketeer and criminal 
friends over those of his own members. 

4. That Hoffa and his chief aides have con- 
sistently repressed democratic rights within 
the union. 

5. Finally, that the committee remains 
convinced that if Hoffa continues unchecked, 
he will successfully destroy the decent labor 
movement in the United States. 

The committee was particularly critical of 
Hoffa for the betrayal of his membership 
with respect to the contract negotiations. 
It pointed out that Hoffa sought to mini- 
mize the committee’s exposure of shocking 
conditions within the Teamsters Union by 
pursuing the theme that corruption is un- 
important when measured against the suc- 
cess of Hoffa in negotiating high contracts 
greatly benefiting the general membership. 

The committee report exploded this fallacy 
and in detail spelled out the numerous oc- 
casions in which it found “Hoffa to be 
faithless to the members of his own union.” 

1, The committee found in the 1959 testi- 
mony instance after instance of unquestion- 
able betrayal of his own union members. 

2. Hoffa extended special deals and side 
arrangements to employers with whom he 
had special business or social ties. 

3. He entered into collusive arrangements 
by which contract terms were arbitrarily 
abrogated or watered down to the degree 
that left them virtually meaningless, with- 
out ratification by the membership directly 
affected, and never reduced to writing. 

4. That Hoffa made substantially lower 
contract offers to employer representatives 
for the obvious purpose of promoting per- 
sonal power and undermining the strength 
of other Teamster Union officials who were 
opposed to him and his methods. 

The committee in its findings listed over 
nine pages of specific instances where it 
found that Hoffa was derelict in his duties 
or had committed improper acts under his 
trust as president of the Teamsters Inter- 
national. 

Included in these findings were severely 
criticized deals between Benjamin Dranow 
and the Teamsters Union by which Dranow 
was able to realize large profits on strange 
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transactions involving Teamster jackets, land 
deals, department store loans, etc. 

One of the criticized transactions involved 
the ill-fated Florida Sun Valley Teamster 
project, which victimized hundreds of Team- 
ster members who had invested in this proj- 
ect with the view of having a retirement 
home. 

Hoffa admitted he had an option, which 
he produced long after the hearings, to pur- 
chase a large block of the Sun Valley stock 
which he could have exercised with great 
profit had the project been successful. Tes- 
timony showed that Hoffa’s crony, Dranow, 
was deeply enmeshed in the financial trans- 
actions of the Sun Valley project. It also 
showed that there was a grave question of 
the propriety of the use of $500,000 in Team- 
ster money tied up in a Florida bank be- 
cause of the Sun Valley financial shenani- 
gans. 

A bizarre episode disclosed in the hearings 
was a plot participated in between Dranow 
and Babe Triscaro, of the Teamsters Union, 
to use surplus U.S. planes to smuggle arms 
in the Caribbean area. Apparently $300,000 
in Teamster money was earmarked for this 
strange project, until the committee dis- 
playcd a keen interest in the transaction. 

According to the committee, the record 
clearly established Hoffa’s contempt for duly 
constituted authority. He made public pro- 
nouncements of his intentions to use every 
device he can to rid himself of the court- 
appointed monitors and has done exactly 
that. 

One of the more serious charges against 
Hoffa concerned overt attempts to gain con- 
trol of the court-appointed monitors with 
the aid of Harry Bridges and Louis Goldblatt, 
president and secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively, of the International Longshoremen’s 
Union. The ILA had been ousted from the 
CIO on the ground that it was Communist- 
dominated. This and _ similar instances 
have been reierred to the Department of 
Justice for their attention. 

The committee pointed out that, although 
Hoffa has promised in the past to rid his 
union of rackcteers, the committee members 
are convinced that Hoffa does not have, nor 
did he ever have, any intention of removing 
any of the racketeers from Office, although 
he and his attorney both admitted that 
Hoffa had the constitutional power to: ‘‘Pro- 
ceed to revoke or order the revocation of any 
member who was convicted or pleads guilty 
to a crime, thus bringing the union into 
disrepute.” 

GLIMCO 

In its report regarding Joseph Glimco, pres- 
ident of Taxicab Drivers Local Union No. 777, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, the 
committee described Glimco as one who 
“possessed none of the qualifications for a 
bona fide labor leader, and has no interest 
whatever in the welfare of the 5,000 taxicab 
drivers, inside workers, and maintenance per- 
sonnel who comprise the membership of 
Teamsters Local 777.” 

The report described Glimcc as long proms 
inent in the underworld who at the same 
time maintained his close connections with 
Chicago major gangsters and hoodlums while 
acting as president of the 5,000-member 
Taxicab Drivers Union in Chicago. The com- 
mittee in its findings stated that Glimco 
was shown to be a common thug and crim- 
inal who gained control of his union by vio- 
lence and strong-arnr methods which are the 
stock-in-trade of the Chicago racketeer. He 
ransacked the union treasury and denied 
the membership their lawful benefits under 
the health and welfare plan. 

Glimco was found to be involved in the 
labor-extortion racket in the Fulton Street 
Poultry Market, where he shook down opera- 
tors of scavenger trucks in sums ranging from 
$50 to $125 weekly, in addition to other lump 
sums. 
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In his operation of Taxicab Local 1777, 
Glimco operated a “typical gangster-type 
shakedown in which he forced the officers 
of the local to pay him as tribute a percen- 
tage of their salaries and expense money. 
His income from this shakedown was approx- 
imately $3,000 per month.” 

The committee found that Glimco had di- 
verted $124,321.45 from the funds of the taxi- 
cab local to pay legal fees to defend him- 
self against Federal charges of labor extor- 
tion unrelated to the taxicab local. This in- 
cluded moneys paid to a private detective 
agency to investigate Chicago policemen who 
helped gather evidence against Glimco. 
Misappropriation of union funds included 
payments for membership in the Tam- 
O’Shanter Country Club of George Marcie, 
secretary-treasurer of the local, as well as 
the payment of all expenses for tours of the 
Caribbean Islands by Marcie and Oscar Kof- 
kin, vice president of the local. 

The testimony before the committee 
showed that Glimco had a record of 36 ar- 
rests, including charges of murder, assault 
with a deadly weapon, and extortion. Glimco 
was found to be a close associate of hood- 
lums and public enemies such as Tony Ac- 
cardo, Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, “Little New 
York” Campagna, “Tough Tony” Capezio, and 
Murray “The Camel” Humphreys. . 

In addition, it was brought out that Glime- 
co as a union leader was a close associate 
and one of the chief lieutenants of James 
R. Hoffa. No information was secured from 
Glimco himself, since he consistently in- 
voked the fifth amendment on all pertinent 
questions. 

CRIMINAL SYNDICATE 

The committee, in reporting on criminal 
syndicates, described the meeting at Apala- 
chin, N.Y., as significant of the growing 
power of the underworld. As might be ex- 
pected, most of the hoodlum witnesses in- 
voked the fifth amendment to all pertinent 
questions. The hearings convinced the mem- 
bers of the committee that underworld in- 
filtration of business and labor is a grave 
national problem and that the grip of hood- 
lums and racketeers on the American econ- 
omy continues to grow. 

Separate views were expressed by the mem- 
bers of the committee as to the necessity 
and requirement of the establishment of a 
National Crime Commission to deal with the 
underworld problem on a Federal level. 
Senators MuNnpbT, GOLDWATER, CURTIS, and 
CaPFHART joined in a separate statement in 
which they stated that they agreed with the 
position of the Department of Justice that 
the creation of such a commission would be 
undesirable and there was no need for crea- 
tion of any new organization or any sub- 
structure on the Federal level to impose it- 
self on already existing and well-functioning 
organizations. 

Senator KENNEDy and Senator McCLeELLan, 
in separate views which were concurred in 
by Senators Ervin and CHURCH, recom-. 
mended that either a separate Federal agency 
be established or an appropriate existing 
agency be expanded or modified to act as an 
intelligence gathering agency on organized 
crime activities. 





PRESS RELEASE OF MarcH 28, 1960 


In the past 3 years the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field has dug deep into the 
roots of corruption in labor unions. No- 
where did we find corruption more pro- 
nounced than in the International Team- 
sters Union and in the activities of its pro- 
visional president, James R. Hoffa. 

In this phase of our investigation we were 
treated to a sad spectacle of a man of un- 
doubted ability using his talents as a force 
for evil, corruption, and despoilment of a 
tremendous labor union which had become 
his captive. 
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Hoffa has at his command over $39 million 
in the international treasury and over $100 
million in pension funds, which he cun- 
ningly utilizes to maintain himself in pow- 
er. He has over a@ hundred able lawyers at 
his beck and call, and commands a powerful 
lobby in Washington, D.C., which usually 
operates unseen but quite effectively. 

Not so long ago, Hoffa’s cohorts issued a 
purge list of those Members of the Congress, 
that he was going to use all of the power, 
union funds, and union propaganda ma- 
chinery at his command to defeat in the 
coming election. 

Many of those on his purge list welcomed 
his opposition. They are more than willing 
to give the voters a choice between them- 
selves and the Hoffa type of dishonest labor 
leadership opposition. They have faith in 
the integrity and wholesome judgment of 
their constituents. 

Hoffa is a bold man, and is ruthless and 
wanton in his operations. 

Nowhere is his contempt for law better 
illustrated than his efforts to undermine the 
monitorship imposed by the courts. It will 
be recalled that there was testimony before 
the committee by Mr. Bartley Crum that 
Harry Bridges and Louis Goldblatt, of the 
I.L.W.U., West Coast Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (ousted by the CIO because of Com- 
munist domination) sought to sabotage the 
monitors on Hoffa’s hehalf by setting up 
Crum as a replacement for Mr. Godfrey 
Schmidt, the then rank-and-file member of 
the monitors, in the belief that Mr. Crum 
would be Hoffa’s stooge. Crum, however, 
kept Godfrey Schmidt informed, and the 
courts and the FBI were likewise informed 
of these maneuvers. But Mr. Hoffa does not 
give up easily. The former assistant to the 
chairman of the monitors—Florian Barto- 
sic—was hired by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters at an increase of salary of 
$4,000 a year after he left the board of moni- 
tors. John Cunningham, a former leader of 
the plaintiffs in the action which resulted in 
the appointment of the monitors, switched 
over to Hoffa’s side, and we found that the 
Teamsters were paying Cunningham's living 
expenses. Currently, Cunningham, I am ad- 
vised, is residing in the same hotel as Hoffa— 
the Woodner Hotel, here in Washington— 
where he has an unpaid hotel bill of ap- 
proximately $10,000. 

Hoffa’s concept is that every man has his 
price—it’s only a question of how much— 
whether it be money or fear of retaliation or 
promise of future consideration. 

There is still another aspect of the moni- 
torship which bears mention. Since the in- 
ception of the monitorship, there appears to 
have been a desperate and constant harass- 
ment of the monitors by a multitude of law- 
suits, proceedings, appeals, etc. to keep 
them, and particularly by Mr. Martin 
O'Donoghue, the court appointed monitor, 
from pressing the corruption charges 
against the Teamsters Union. He now seeks 
to have one William E. Bufalino appointed a 
monitor to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Mr. Daniel Maher. 

All this points up the need for constant 
vigilance and scrutiny to serve and protect 
the public interest. 

William E. Bufalino is a lawyer, I believe 
admitted to practice law in Pennsylvania. 
He was three times refused admittance to 
the bar in the State of Michigan, the State 
in which hé lives and operates. 

William Bufalino became the business as- 
sociate and front for his racketeer uncle- 
in-law, Angelo Meli, in the Bilvin Distribu- 
tors, a jukebox distributor and operator, in 
1945. 

There was $141,000 invested in this dis- 
tributorship: $46,000 by Angelo Meli; $20,000 
by “Poppa John” Priziola; $25,000 by Sam 
Tocco; and $20,000 by William Bufalino. 


Fifteen thousand dollars more was borrowed 
from Carlo DiLiberto and $15,000 was bor- 
Angelo Meli is a 


rowed from Nick Ditta. 
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notorious hoodlum with a long arrest record 
and was once designated as Detroit public 
enemy No. 1 by the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment. As for Priziola, he was identified by 
the Narcotics Bureau in our committee hear- 
ings as one of the most important of De- 
troit’s traffickers in heroin. Priziola has a 
record of 20 arrests and 3 convictions, dating 
back to 1917. Both Ditta and DiLiberto had 
achieved long criminal records prior to their 
affiliation with Bufalino in the jukebox 
business. 

Hoffa set up local 985 as a jukebox local 
and put Jimmy James (notorious for having 
stolen almost a million dollars from the 
Laundry Workers Union) in charge and 
loaned James $2,000 to start the local. In 
turn, James put Hoffa’s wife and Bert Bren- 
nan’s wife on the jukebox local’s payroll and 
paid them $6,000. It was admitted that they 
performed no functions or duties. 

James testified in earlier hearings that 
Bufalino forced his way into the union and 
he made Bufalino his lieutenant. When 
James left the local in 1949, James, although 
residing in Florida, remained on the payroll 
until 1951. So we had the strange situation 
of the boss of the jukebox operations becom- 
ing the boss of the jukebox union in Detroit. 

Bufalino’s relatives, the Melis, continued 
to run their jukebox operations while 
Bufalino was kingpin of the jukebox union 
on the other side of the fence, a very handy 
arrangement. 

We have heard testimony of how Bufalino 
exploited labor in the carwash cases and I 
would like to repeat my statements made at 
the close of the hearings of the committee 
on Bufalino’s activities, and I quote (pt. 48, 
p. 17678): 

“The operations of Local 985 of the 
Teamsters Union, headed by Mr. Hoffa’s as- 
sociate, William E. Bufalino, represents a 
most disgraceful type of unionism. As it 
now operates it is a leech preying upon 
working men and women to provide per- 
sonal aggrandizement for Mr. Bufalino and 
his friends. This is true in both the coin- 
operated machine and the autowash sec- 
tions of this local, for nowhere in this hear- 
ing is there to be found one scintilla of evi- 
dence that local 985 has done anything to 
help the wages and working conditions of 
iis members in these industries. To the 
contrary, we have had testimony that mem- 
bers of Mr. Bufalino’s local had their wages 
drastically reduced after they became union 
members and their employers signed con- 
tracts with local 985. 

“In both the coin-operated machine and 
the autowash sections of local 985, the op- 
erations of local 985 amount to nothing less 
than a shekedown and extortion of business- 
men. It is hoped that the evidence this 
cominittee has heard will suggest to law- 
enforcement officials in Michigan the ad- 
visability of taking such appropriate ac- 
tion as may be authorized under State laws 
to deal with Mr. Bufalino and other officials 
of local 985. 

“I may say I think they perpetrate a 
dastardly fraud upon human beings the way 
this union operates. I don’t want any 
misunderstanding about the Chair’s con- 
clusion with respect to this character of an 
operation. 

“In the evidence it is also clearly shown 
that Bufalino got his start in the jukebox 
business in 1946 in partnership with, and 
with the backing of, certain key figures of 
the Detroit underworld. It is also clear 
that some jukebox companies operating with 
underworld backing have also had the as- 
sistance of Mr. Bufalino. 

“Thus, we find a union in alliance with 
racketeers, and which fails to, in any way, 
exercise the proper obligations of labor 
unionism toward its members and toward 
the community.” 

One man in particular stands in Hoffa's 
way—Mr. Martin O'Donoghue, the court- 
appointed monitor who has stanchly stood 
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his ground despite every legal trick, ma. 
neuver, and wearing-down tactic practiced by 
Hoffa and his lawyers. The public owes q 
great debt of gratitude to Mr. O'Donoghue, 

Bufalino’s selection as a monitor be. 
comes of special interest in view of the fact 
that one of the principal charges against 
Hoffa is a misuse of union money in the go- 
called Sun Valley project, a project touted 
by Hoffa as a retirement haven for Team- 
ster members in sunny Florida. The sum 
of $500,000 in Teamster money was used 
by Hoffa as an inducement to obtain financ- 
ing for this project for his friend, Henry 
Lower. (Hoffa had taken the precaution of 
obtaining the option from Lower to pur- 
chase a large block of stock from him, 
which could be exercised if the project was 
successful.) But Hoffa's crony Lower di- 
verted the money paid by the Teamster 
members for their lots in Sun Valley and 
the project became a miserable failure. The 
appointment of Bufalino becomes singu- 
larly conspicuous because, ostensibly, Buf- 
alino would be charged with the obligation 
and duty of helping to press charges of 
misuse of Teamster money in the Sun Val- 
ley project against Hoffa. 

It should be noted Bufalino himself was 
involved in this shady mess. Bufalino’s 
local 985 obtained a $10,000 loan from 
Hoffa's local and the same day local 985 
lozned the $10,000 to Lower. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
might make these further observations: 
The select committee is scheduled to ex- 
pire on the 31st of this month, unless 
action is taken by the Senate to extend 
the life of the committee. 

A situation has developed which 
clearly indicates—and I have been of 
this impression all along—that the pow- 
eis of this committee should not be per- 
mitted to expire. It was my thought 
originally that the authority and powers 
of this select committee and all of its 
records and files should be transferred 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, in order that those records might 
be kept available, and that there might 
be supervision and control over them 
pending a period of time while court 
actions are in progress growing out of 
evidence developed by the select com- 
mittee. Court actions which are in the 
nature of criminal proceedings are in 
progress. Persons are being indicted 
and prosecuted for crimes which have 
been exposed by the committee. The 
records of the committee, in many in- 
stances, will be required by the law en- 
forcement officers and by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to carry to full benefit 
the lebors of the select committee in this 
field of activity. 

Some opposition has developed to the 
proposal that the functions of this com- 
mittee be temporarily transferred to the 
Commiitee on Government Operations. 
When that opposition appeared to be 
developing, I submitted a_ resolution, 
which is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
simply asking for an extension of the 
select committee for another year. 

We are not asking for the extension 
and continuation of the select committee 
with the idea or thought of having a 
continuous investigation or a crusade 
of investigations, but are asking it pri- 
marily for the purpose of holding these 
records intact and also to have the 
standby authority to conduct some in- 
vestigations which may become neces- 
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sary, as developments which I have re- 
ferred to in press releases in connection 
with these reports indicate are necessary 
or desirable, so that the full benefit of 
the select committee’s labors may be 
prought to fruition and that maximum 
results may be achieved. 

I therefore shall urge the Senate to 
continue the select committee for 


another year. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

S. 3283. A bill to previde that the unin- 
corporated territories of the Virgin Islands 
and Guam shail each be represented in Con- 
gress by a Territorial Deputy to the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Hawaii 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3284. A bill for the relief of Lee Soon 

Him; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S.J. Res. 176. Joint resolution author- 
izing the preparation and printing of a 
Supplement to the Constitution of the 
United States of America, Annotated, as pub- 
lished in 1953 as Senate Document No. 170, 
82d Congress; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. STENNIS when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S.J.Res. 177. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PROxXMIRE When 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE PRINT ENTITLED “SUM- 
MARY-ANALYSIS OF HEARINGS, 
JUNE 22-26, 1959, ON BIOLOGICAL 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 
OF NUCLEAR WAR” 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (‘(S. Con. 
Res. 97), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (The House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
reprinted for the use of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy six thousand additional 
copies of the Joint Committee print en- 
titled “Summary-Analysis of Hearings, June 
22-26, 1959, on Biological and Environ- 
mental Effects of Nuclear War” printed for 
the use of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy during the 86th Congress, Ist 
session, 





OPPOSITION TO TRANSFER OF NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS OR NUCLEAR 
SECRETS TO OTHER NATIONS 
Mr. PROXMIRE submitted a concurs 

rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 98), oppos- 

ing the transfer of nuclear weapous or 
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nuclear weapons secrets to other nations, 
which was referred to the Joint Come 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
PROXMIRE, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 





TERRITORIAL DEPUTIES FOR GUAM 
AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill which would allow the unincorpo- 
rated territories of Guam and the Virgin 
Islands to be represented in Congress. 
Each of the two areas would elect a terri- 
torial deputy who would have the right 
of debate, but no vote, in the House of 
Representatives. 

Guem is the westernmost territory of 
the United States, excluding the trust 
territory, which we hold by mandate, 
and Okinawa, which we hold under the 
peace treaty with Japan. The Virgin 
Islands constitute the easternmost of our 
territories. 

Both of these unincorporated terri- 
tories have gained experience in self- 
government under their organic acts. 
Now the time has come to receive their 
counsel in the National Congress. From 
firsthand experience, I know that the 
people of Guam, through an elected rep- 
rescntative, could make vaiuable con- 
tributions to the Congress in connection 
with the consideration of proposed legis- 
lation affecting the Pacific. I am sure 
the Congress would also benefit from the 
counsel offered by a representative of 
the Virgin Islands. The enactment of 
this bill will, then, mutually benefit the 
two unincorporated territories and the 
rest of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
NON in the chair). The bill wiil be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3283) to provide that the 
unincorporated territories of the Virgin 
Islands and Guam shall each be repre- 
sented in Congress by a Territorial] Dep- 
uty to the House of Representatives, 
introduced by Mr. Lone of Hawaii, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague from 
Hawaii. I believe the legislation he has 
in mind is highly desirable and is in line 
with the purpose of giving to all outlying 
areas the maximum of self-government, 
according to the basie principles of gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE STUDY EN- 
TITLED “THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION” 


Mr. STENNiS. Mr. President, one of 
the most useful and authoritative ref- 
erence sources in matters pertaining to 
the Constitution is a book prepared by 
the Legisiative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. It is entitled “The 
Constitution of the United States of 
America, Analvsis and Interpretation.” 
Tiie book was published as Senate Docu. 
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ment No. 170 in the 2d session of the 82d 
Congress. 

I think it is an invaluable, and the 
best one-volume reference on the sub- 
ject of constitutional law, and that the 
work done by the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service, under the leadership 
of Edward S. Corwin, who served as edi- 
tor for this project, should be retained 
intact. 

Since 1952, however, subsequent Su- 
preme Court decisions have greatly 
affected many areas of constitutional 
law, and I feel that it is time for the 
Library to renew their study of this sub- 
ject and, in a supplemental volume, bring 
the original text up to date. For this 
purpose my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp] and I 
are introducing a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Librarian of Congress to 
undertake this worthwhile project. 

The amount of money authorized in 
the original resolution for the prepara- 
tion of the basic volume was $35,000, 
exclusive of printing. The cost of print- 
ing and binding the 4,385 copies for 
which funds were appropriated was an 
additional $32,355.95. 

Since this added volume would cover 
only 8 years, the cost of a supplement 
would be much less. I think that the 
money would be well spent in making 
available a current knowledge of the 
development of constitutional law made 
available by a supplemental volume to 
the original text. 

Iam sure that the Librarian will again 
choose as an editor for this project an 
outstanding lawyer of the stature of Mr. 
Corwin, and that the work will be ac- 
complished with the impartiality, pro- 
fessional competence, and clarity which 
characterized the text material of the 
present volume. 

I think that this basic text as supple- 
mented would be an invaluable addition 
to every Memher’s office, as well as an 
aid to students and law libraries and 
interested persons throughout the coun- 
try. Certainly such a worthwhile proj- 
ect would more than justify its cost. 

To my mind, this work is the best pos- 
sible source for constitutional study that 
a busy Senator has. It is convenient 
and thorough—treating constitutional 
law in its various legal aspects. We 
must return to the attitude that our 
Constitution be seriously studied and 
applied in our legislative deliberations. 

So I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence, and ask to have printed at this 
point in the REcorp, a joint resolution 
which I introduce for myself and my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi |Mr. EASTLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, - 
the joint resolution will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 176) 
authorizing the preparation and printing 
of a Supplement to the Constitution of 
the United States of America, Annotated, 
as published in 1953 as Senate Document 
170, 82d Congress, introduced by Mr. 
STENNIS (for himself and Mr. EASTLAND), 
was received, read twice by its title, re~ 
ferred to the Commiitiece on Rules and 
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Administration, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America, Annotated, published in 
1953 as Senate Document 170, 82d Congress, 
serves a very useful purpose by supplying es- 
sential information; 

Whereas such document contains annota- 
tions of cases decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to June 30, 1952; and 

Whereas many cases bearing upon the 
analysis and interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion have been decided by the Supreme Court 
since June 30, 1952: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Librarian 
of Congress is authorized and directed to 
have prepared a Supplement to the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America, An- 
notated, published as Senate Document 170, 
82d Congress, which shall contain annota- 
tions of decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States after June 30, 1952, con- 
struing the several provisions of the Consti- 
tution. Such supplement shall be printed as 
a Senate Document in the same style and 
format as Senate Document, No. 170, 82d 
Congress. Three thousand copies shall be 
printed, of which 2,200 copies shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives and 800 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be anvro- 
priated such sums, to remain available until 
expended, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this joint resolution, 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE, RELATING TO UN- 
LIMITED DEDUCTION FOR CHAR- 
ITABLE DEDUCTICNS FOR CER- 
TAIN INDIVIDUALS—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 

President, I submit an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by me, to the bill 
(H.R. 6779) to amend section 170 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re!lat- 
ing to the unlimited deduction for char- 
itable contributions for certain indi- 
viduals). This amendment is intended 
to provide encouragement to students 
who desire to attend college and at the 
same time to contribute toward provid- 
ing the college-trained youth which cur 
country needs at a minimum of expense 
to the taxpayers. 

This amendment would make money 
spent for tuition, matriculation, and 
laboratory fees deductible from income 
in computing net income for tax pur- 
poses. 

It is recognized that the higher tuition 
and laboratory fees are generally found 
in the scientific fields where we need an 
increasingly large number of graduates. 
It is also recognized that the colleges 
which could accommodate a few more 
students without requiring appropriated 
funds are often the so-called independ- 
ent schoojs. Many of them operate 
close to the break-even line, even though 
their tuition fees are sometimes higher 
hen the State-supported schoo!s. 

To the extent, then, that reducing in- 
come tax liability would encourage stu- 
dents to take the scientific courses with 
their higher fees or to fill up schools 
where additional building apprcepria- 
tions are not required, the proposed leg- 
islation would offer .a double public 
benefit. 
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I urge its study and consideration by 
the members of the Senate Committee 
on Finance. In the end, they will find, 
I believe, that the Nation itself would 
be the great beneficiary from young 
men and women better trained to meet 
the tasks of their day, and possessing, 
in turn, greater income-earning and 
tax-paying ability as well. 

I also submit an amendment to the 
title of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments may be printed and appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be reccived, printed, 
and lie on the table. 





ENFORCEMENT OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I submit six amendments, 
intended to be rroposed by me, to the 
bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes, now 
pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. President, the amendments are 
short, and are accompanied by brief 
statements. I ask unanimous consent 
that these amendments, together with 
my explanatory statements, be printed 
in the Recorp, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendments and explana- 
tory statements will be printed in the 
R=corD. 

The amendments and explanatory 
statements are as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all through line 25 and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

* 1509. Obstruction of court orders 

“Whoever, by threats or force willfully pre- 
vents, cbstructs, impedes, or interferes with, 
or willf 





fully attempis to prevent, obstruct, 
impede, or interfere with, the due exercise 
of rights or the performance of duties under 
any order, judgment, or decree of a court of 
the Uniicd States, shall be fined not more 
than $1.090 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

“No injunctive or other civil relicf against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
shall be denied on the ground that such 
conduct is a crime.” 

On page 3, in the maiter following line 2, 
Strike out “certain”. 






STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON 
OF £OUTH CAROLINA 

Title I of H.R. 8601 is an unfair and preju- 
dicial provision. This section of the bill, in 
essence, declares that one tvpe of court ordccr 
holds a position of priority in our judicial 
system. It places violations of court orders 
enforcing integration in schools in a special 
category with special criminal provisions 
which are not applicable to any other type of 
court order. 

Advocates of so-called civil rights legisla- 
tion, and in particular this bill, say the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to eliminate 
prejudice and discrimination. It is highly 
undemocratic and contrary to the allcged oh- 
jectives of this bill, as well as being contrary 
to constitutional principles, to enact legisla- 
tion of such a prejudicial and unfair nature. 
If the Congress is going to insist on making 
the obstruction of court orders by threats or 
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otherwise a criminal offense, then we must 
see to it that the law applies to all court or. 
ders. We should make it a criminal offense 
to impede, prevent and so forth all Federal 
court orders. 

It is not uncommon knowledge that title I 
of this bill was initially drafted by the Jus- 
tice Department and presented to the House 
of Representatives by emissaries of the ad. 
ministration. While we all have respect for 
the men of law, I cannot help but say the 
Justice Department has an outstanding fai}. 
ing and that is the inability to draw up 
clear and concise legislation. For example, 
in the bill on page 2, line 2, the language 
read: “Whoever corruptly, or by threats or 
force, etc.” 

I wonder if anyone tn the Justice Depart. 
ment could define what “corruptly” means in 
this legal sense? In my opinion the very in. 
sertion of the word “corruptly” in the lan- 
guage of the bill clouds the intent of the 
legislation. It would be necessary to prove 
corruption prior to the bringing of charges 
against anyone for obstructing a court order, 
In other words, one could, in the absence of 
corruption, obstruct court orders and be 
within the law. 

I offer an amendment to the bill which 
strikes out all language beginning on page 2, 
line 1, through line 25 of the same page, and 
inserts in leu thereof the following lan- 
guore: 

“Whoever, by threats or force willfully pree 
vents, obstructs, impedes, or interfcres with, 
or Willfully attempts to prevent, obstruct, im- 
pede, or interfere with, the due exercise of 
rizhts or the performance of duties under 
any order, judgment, or decree of a court of 
the United States, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both. 

“No injunctive or other civil relief against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
shall be denied on the ground that such cons 
duct is a crime.” 

In addition, this amendment extracts the 
word “certain” from the heading of the sec- 
tion in line 1 on page 2, and does the same 
in the lanzuage of the bill from page 3 bee 
tween lines 2 and 3. 

In fairness to all citizens of our country, in 
the interest of clear, simple legal terms for 
sure justice, and in the interest of maintain- 
ing the reputation of the Senate and of this 
committee, I urge the members of the com- 
mittee to join in adopting this amendment 
which I offer. I think the good faith of the 
Members of the Senate should demand this 
clorification, this simnlification and this le- 
galization of title I of this bill. 

In addition, let us not forget that just 2 
weeks ago the Senate, by a vote of 65 to 19 
adopted this very same amendment which I 
offer now as it was offered by Senator Lausche 
as an amendment to the Dirksen substitute 
to the Port Crowder school bill. 

On poge 3, line 22, strike out “dwelling 
heuce, synagogue, church, religious center, 
or educational institution, public or private,” 
and in lieu thereof insert “or any other 
property, public or private, personal or real,” 
and on page 4, line 15, strike out “dwelling 
house, syuagogue, church, religious center 
or educational institution, public or private,” 
and in lieu therecf insert “or any other prop- 
eriy, public or private, personal or real.” 








STATEMENT BY S"NATOR JOHNSTON 
OF SourTH CAROLINA 

Nothing is more reprehensible to any man 
than the hate-bombing and arson which 
some parts of our country have been ex- 
periencing. I want it clearly understood that 
I am completely opposed to this section of 
the bill because I do not believe it is neces- 
sary. The addition of this provision on our 
statute bocks will only cloud the issue be- 
cause we already have statutes governing & 
Situation against which this legislation is 
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aimed. 


However, if the Senate insists on 
passing this legislation, it is my belief that 
any law seeking to prohibit such action 
should be all-inclusive; therefore, I offer this 
amendment which reads as follows: 

“On page 3, line 22, strike out “dwelling 
house, synagogue, church, religious center 
or educational institution, public or private,” 
and in lieu thereof insert ‘or any other 
property, public or private, personal or real,” 
and on page 4, line 15, strike out “dwelling 
house, synagogue, church, religious center 
or educational institution, public or private,” 
and in lieu thereof insert “or any other prop- 
erty, public or private, personal or real.” 

In some cases specific language is needed 
in legislation but in this case specific lan- 
guage lessens the coverage of this title. If 
we are going to include synagogues, churches, 
religious centers, and educational insticu- 
tions, why shouldn’t we go on and include 
temples, cathedrals, skyscrapers or any Other 
such buildings. If we have to outline each 
and every building or vehicle which is to be 
covered, then there will be some omissions 
and we will have pages on top of pages of 
buildings which will have to be included. 
It is my belief that if such legislation is 
necessary at ail it should necessarily be all- 
inclusive. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will join 
me in support of this amendment. 





On page 5, line 10, strike out all on line 10 
through line 5 on page 6 and in lieu thereof 
insert “general or special election of which 
candidates for the office of President, Vice 
President, presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate, Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or Resident Commissioner from 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico are voted 
for, aJl records and p2pers which come into 
his possession relating to any application, 
registration, payment of poll tax, or other 
act requisite to voting in such election, 
except that, when required by Iaw, such 
records and parers may be delivered to 
another officer of election and except that, 
if a State or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico designates a custodian to retain and 
preserve these records and papers at a 
specified place, then such records and papers 
may be deposited with such custodian, and 
the duty to retain and preserve any record 
or paper so deposited shall devolve upon 
such custodian. Any officer of election or 
custodian who willfully fails to comply with 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both.” 

On page 7, beginning on line 13, strike out 
line 13 and through line 24 of page 7 and in 
lieu thereof insert “Src. 307. As used in this 
title, the term ‘Officer of election’ means 
any person who, under color of any Federal, 
State, Commonwealth, or local law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, authority, custom, or 
usage performs or is authorized to perform 
any function, duty, or task in connection 
with any application, registration. payment 
of poll tax, or other act requisite to voting 
in any general or special election at which 
votes are cast for candidates for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, Member of 
the House of Representatives, or Resident 
Commissioner from the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.” 

; On page 7, after line 24, there are hereby 
inserted two new sections as follows: 

“SEC. 308. As used in this title, the term 
‘primary election’ shall include any con- 
vention by any political party at which 
candidates for the office of President, Vice 
President, presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate, Member of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, or Resident Commissioner from 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico are 
Selected, 
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“Sec. 309. For purposes of this title, the 
language ‘all records and papers’ shall in- 
clude, in addition to the intent of this title, 
all records of credentials of those persons at- 
tending the convention and records indicat- 
ing the manner in which delegates to the 
convention were selected.” 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


In many parts of the Nation various politi- 
cal parties hold no primary elections. They 
nominate their candidates for various offices 
covered under title III of this bill by conven- 
tion; in fact, our national parties nominate 
our candidates in this manner. In many 
areas of the Nation the major parties, as 
well as splinter parties and minor parties, 
nominate candidates for office by convention 
method and never even know what a pri- 
mary election is. 

Primary electicns are voluntary elections, 
paid for by the members of the parties hold- 
ing the primary elections, and are not man- 
datory to my knowledge in any State. Pri- 
mary elections are elections allowed by State 
laws to be held if the parties concerned de- 
sire to hold these elections. There is no 
reason in the world for the Federal Govern- 
ment to have anything to do with these 
primary elections. 

For this reason I have before the Senate 
an amendment which would remove primary 
elections from coverage by title III of this 
bill. But if the majority of the Senate insist 
upon having Federal controls over primary 
elections I also have pending before the 
committee an amendment which would en- 
large the meaning of the language of this 
pending legislation to include conventions. 

It is only fair that if we are going to re- 
quire political parties that give to the peo- 
ple the right to vote and select their nomi- 
nees, then we should also require this bill to 
cover the nomination of candidates by the 
closed-shop or convention method. 

In my way of thinking it is much more 
important to preserve the records of how 
pecple are selected to attend conventions 
and how they select nominees at conven- 
tions, than it is to maintain records over 
primary elections. As I said before, conven- 
tions sometimes are in the nature of a closed- 
shop deal, whereas primary elections are 
open to the scrutiny of the public eye and 
the press. There is more chance for skull- 
duggery in a convention than in a primary 
election. Therefore, if we are going to in- 
sist on Federal controls over the ways in 
which parties select their nominees in pri- 
maries, then we certainly should not exclude 
conventions. 

I hope the Senate will adopt my first 
amendment to this title of the bill which 
will eliminate primary elections from this 
section. I ask that a vote be taken on this 
amendment first. If this amendinent car- 
ries, then I shall withdraw my second amend- 
ment asking that conventions be included 
under the coverage of the bill. 








On page 7, after line 24, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 308. The provisions of title HI shall 
not apply to primary elections in any State 
until such time as all States and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico shall require 
primary elections in all parties.” 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

The reasoning behind this amendment is 
similar in many ways to the reasoning that 
has been given for elimination of primaries 
and/or the inclusion of conventions in my 
other amendment to section III. 

The very nature of section III as it applies 
to primary elections is discriminatory and 
will do a great injustice to the democratic 
processes. 
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The various parties in the various States 
which do held primaries for the benefit of 
allowing their people to give free expression 
toward the selection of candidates set up 
these primaries at great expense and great 
trouble. Thousands of people volunteer their 
services and contribute their dollars to pay 
for these primaries. 

If the Senate insists upon title III and the 
inclusion of primaries and the exclusion of 
conventions, then, we will, in effect, write 
a law which will abolish State primaries. 
No political party with common sense would 
continue to hold primary elections at great 
financial expense caused by title III of this 
bill, if it can accomplish the nomination 
of its candidates by convention method at 
little or no exnense. . 

For example, the South Carolina Demo- 
cratic Party which hold primaries, would be 
covered by this bill, but if after passage of 
this bill, the South Carolina Democratic 
Party decided to no longer hold primaries 
it would not be covered by this bill. So in 
effect, this legislation will take away from 
the people the richt to nominate candidates 
in primary elections. It will destroy pri- 
mary elections. People who believe in pri- 
maries will be penalized by this bill. 

I feel that what is good for the goose is 
good for the gander, and soI offer my amend- 
ment which simply provides that no primary 
election shall be ‘covered by this bill until 
such time as all States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico require the holding of 
primary elections. This is simply logical 
justice to all concerned. 

On page 7, after line 7, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Whoever shall wrongfully disclose any 
record or paper produced pursuant to this 
title shall be fined $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both. Wrongful 
disclesure shall mean any disclosure not 
provided for in this section.” 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHNSTON 
OF SourH CAROLINA 

If the Senate is going to insist that it is 
necessary for the Attorney General of the 
United States to have access to State voting 
p2pers and records, then it is also necessary 
that these voting papers and records shouid 
be kept in strictest confidence. Section 305 
provides when and where the Attorney Gen- 
eral and others may use these papers, but 
there is no penalty set out for wrongful use 
or disclosure of any of the information in 
these papers and records. 

Therefore, I offer this amendment which 
I think is necessary as a deterrent to wrong- 
ful and fraudulent use of any of the secret 
information contained in any of the voting 
records. My amendinment reads as follows: 

“Whoever shall wrongfully disclose any 
record or paper produced pursuant to this 
title shall be fined $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both. Wrongful 
disclosure shall mean any disclosure not 
provided for in this section.” 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
join me in support of this amendment. 





OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRAV- 
EL AND TOURISM AND TRAVEL 
ADVISORY BOARD—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the name of 

the present distinguished occupant of 
the chair, the Senator from Nevada | Mr. 

Cannon], be added as an additional 

cosponsor of the bill (S. 3102) to 

strengthen the domestic and foreign 
commerce of the United States by pro- 
viding for the establishment of an Office 
of Internationa! Travel and Tourism 
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and a Travel Advisory Board, introduced 
by me on February 25, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930, RELATING TO QUOTAS FOR, 
AND IMPOSITION OF DUTY ON 
IMPORTATION OF SHRIMP—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of Senators Jounston of South Carolina, 
THURMOND, and SPARKMAN May be 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 3204) to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the establishment 
of country-by-country quotas for the 
importation of shrimps and shrimp 
producis, to impose a duty on all un- 
processed shrimp imported in excess of 
the applicable quota, and to impose a 
duty on processed shrimp and prohibit 
its importation in excess of the appli- 
cable quota, introduced by me, for myself 
and other Senators, on March 15, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that my name 
be added as a cosponsor of Senate bill 
3204, the shrimp bill, introduced by the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) 
on March 15, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





IMPROVEMENT OF MASS TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICE IN METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 24, 1960, the names of 
Senators CLARK, ENGLE, HUMPHREY, SyY- 
MINGTON, HARTKE, KEATING, JAVITS, HEN- 
NINGS, BRIDGES, and YouneG of Ohio, were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 3278) to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (reiating to 
urban planning grants), and title II of 
the Housing Amendments of 1955 (relat- 
ing to public facility loans), to assist 
State and local governments and their 
public instrumentalities in improving 
mass transportation services in metro- 
politan areas, introduced by Mr. WIL- 
Lams of New Jersey (for himself and Mr. 
MorseE) on March 24, 1960. 





AMENDMENT OF PUELIC BUILDINGS 
ACT OF 1959, RELATING TO LOCA- 
TION FOR NEW US. COURT OF 
CLAIMS BUILDING—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 24, 1960, the names of 
Senators HENNINGS, HUMPHREY, and 
GRUENING were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 3279) to amend 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959 to pro- 
vide a study by the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the General 


Services Administration, and the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts as to the best loca- 
tion for a new U.S. Court of Claims 
Building, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Morse on March 24, 1960. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. GRUENING: 

Address entitled “Where Do We Stand?” 
delivered by Senator FULERIGHT at the an- 
nual dinner of the Harvard Club of Wash- 
ington, D.C., on March 22, 1960. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

Statement prepared by him on the sub- 
ject of a photographic exhibition held in 
connection with the White House Conter- 
ence on Children and Youth, 

By Mr. CLARK: 

Article entitled “Appeal for the Vanish- 
ing Primary,” written by Senator WiLi1am 
PROXMIRE and published in the New York 
Times magazine of March 27, 1960. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

Text of television interview on “Meet the 

Press,” with Senator HerxMAn E. TALMADGE. 





THE 326TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FCUNDING OF MARYLAND 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Presicent, last Fri- 
day, March 25, was the 326th anniversary 
of the founding of the Free State of 
Maryland, a State wh'‘ch has had the 
honor and the fortune to be blessed with 
many gallant and dedicated citizens, but 
none mre patrictic and more American 
than the late Herbert R. O’Conor, our 
former Governor and Senator. Senator 
O’Conor knew and understood the prin- 
ciples upon which Maryland was found- 
ed, and refiected the qualities which have 
kept Maryland in the front ranks of this 
great country. 

On March 24, 1939, Senator O’Conor, 
then Governor, addressed a gathering at 
the University of Maryland, in College 
Park, at another Maryland Day celcbra- 
tion. His words on that occasion, so 
short a time before this country was 
plunged into the terrible conflict of the 
Second Werld War, contain wisdom and 
counsel for us teday—confronted, as we 
are, by the protracted challenge of com- 
munism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the statement by the late Herbert 
R. O'Conor, former U.S. Senator and 
Governor of Maryland. a great Mary- 
lander and a great American. 

There being no cbjcction, the state- 
ment was ordercd to be printed in ihe 
Recorp, as follows: 

MaryYLANd Day CFrLEmRATION, UNIVFRSITY OF 
MARYLAND, MARCH 24, 1939, COLLEGE PARK 

Three hundred and five years ago tomor- 
row the shores of what is now St. Mary's 
County were the scene of a historic event— 
the landing of the English colonists who were 
to open up in this, our sovereign State of 
Maryland, a new vista of freedom and tolera- 
tion to the oppressed of all lands. We can 
conjecture with what joy—yet with trepi- 
dation-——-they came ashore from their tiny 
ocean craft rejoicing to be once again on 
dry land after their 4 months of confined, 
anxious existence on the wintry seas. Yet 
they doubtless were fearful of the welcome 
that awaited them from the Indian residents 
of that vicinity—fearful, too, of the uncer- 
tainties that faced them on all sides in that 
land of primitive forests. 

Surely they must have felt themselves 
sorely beset by dangers, as they fell down 
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on their knees to give thanks to the Divine 
Power that had brought them safely through 
their hazardous journey. And torn with 
anxiety they had a right to be. Could they 
have looked ahead, to the years of strife 
with unfriendly Indians and with the even 
more obdurate hostile settlers of their neigh. 
boring colonies; could they have foreseen the 
heartbreaking struggle against the elements, 
and the soil, against the internal dissensions 
that were to rack their little settlement 
within a comparatively few years, they would 
have been disheartened. Few there would 
be to blame them if they had changed their 
minds, gathered their few belongings and 
betaken themselves again to the Ark and the 
Dove to sail back to a life with which they 
were acquainted, rather than stay on and 
fight unendingly against the combined forces 
of nature and hostile Indians. 

Deep seated within their hearts and minds, 
however, was a determination to endure 
any Sacrifices, to brave any dangers, that 
they might set up in this new land a prin- 
civie of government that would be different 
frcm that of any on the face of the globe, 
This was to be a principle of government 
that would wipe out at one cleansing stroke 
all the disabilities under which oppressed 
minorities had been struggling for centuries 
in the countries of the Old World, and es- 
tablish a new system under which the people 
themselves were to be the final arbiter and 
ruler of their destinies. This was to be a 
system under which ancient prejudices 
against class and other distinctions were to 
be relegated to the limbo of forgotten things, 
For this had they braved the dangers of the 
unchartered ocean, for this had they will- 
ingly left behind them all that life held near 
and dear. To them, compared to the gail- 
ing subjection of mind and of spirit under 
which they had chafed in the land they had 
left, the uncertainties and travails of this 
new land were but fleeting obstacles to be 
met and overcome with the spirit of the 
crusaders of old. 

As we stand here today, proud of the 
heritage they have left us, gladly paying our 
mead of homage to their memory, what have 
the 3 centuries brought to us to justify 
the sacrifices and years of toil and privation 
of these first residents of our great State? 
Are we, after these more than 300 years of 
progress in the arts of living and of govern- 
ment, at last free from the prohibitions and 
the threats that drove them from their es- 
tablished homes to this untried, unknown 
land? 

We have but to look across the sea to the 
Old World from which these colonists fled, 
we have but to read the bold headlines that 
are emblazoned across the pages of every 
newspaper in the land, to realize that, while 
many things have changed for the better, 
while the p»ysical dangers and uncertain- 
tics of those early days have given way to 
more settled conditions, the really important 
considerations of life are little different 
today than they were 300 vears ago. We are 
forced to the conclusion that to people of 
eEpirit, to those who love liberty and abhor 
its opposites, to those who subscribe to the 
God-given principles of freedom of thought 
and of action—there is rampant in the world 
today the very same hostility to individual 
security and to personal rights that drove 
these free colonists of early Maryland to fice 
their netive land. If there is one worth- 
while thought that may well be taken to 
heart today from a consideration of the 
achievements of these colonisis of early 
Maryland, and more particularly from a study 
of the motives that impz2zlled them, it is the 
fundamental principle outlined so clearly in 
the Constitution of these United States— 
namely, that government is mcede for man 
and not man for government—that the only 
justifiable reason for the existence of gov- 
ernment is to put into effect the reasoned 
wishes of the governed. We cf America, 
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among all the peoples of the world—and es- 


pecially we of Maryland, among all the 

ple of America—must treasure these 
principles of democratic government, must 
be willing to sacrifice all rather than yield 
one iota of them. For it was here in Amer- 
ica, and more particularly, here in our own 
peloved State of Maryland, that these glori- 
ous principles first were given to all the 
world, for all peoples and all classes and all 
consciences. 

Certainly no one would argue that theirs 
was an easy lot, as they stood that day on the 
shores of the Potomac, but the dangers that 
faced them were literally as nothing com- 
pared to the greater, more insidious, dangers 
that today threaten the very fabric of the 
government toward the creation of which 
they labored 50 unceasingly. Theirs were 
dangers that could be readily seen, and meas- 
ured, and overcome by honest men working 
together for the common good. The dan- 
gers that lurk all about us today are greater 
because they cannot readily be detected. 
So cunning are their proponents, so cleverly 
do they disguise the subversive purposes to- 
ward which they are working, that they are 
able to deceive even the most well-inten- 
tioned at times; they can, and they have, 
under the guise of patriotism and the com- 
mon good, been able to win over to their un- 
worthy ends not only unthinking individuals, 
but even whole organizations, under the per- 
verted plea that they are all working for the 
common good. 

When strong nations can ruthlessly seize 
weaker nations, and deny even the funda- 
mental civic rights to minorities within their 
borders—when the rights of whole peoples 
can be destroyed overnight with impunity— 
when on all sides the totalitarian doctrine 
that “Might is Right” begins to be the sole 
guiding principle, then, indeed, it is time 
for us in this land of free institutions to be 
on the alert to preserve and safeguard our 
hard-won privileges. Further we should 
lend our moral assistance in any and every 
direction where it may serve to help stem 
the ever-rising tide of antagonism to all 
those things that we as Americans, and as 
rightful descendants of those hardy Mary- 
land pioneers, rightfully hold sacred. 

It afforded me the greatest pleasure to 
initiate the proposal, which was adopted by 
the general assembly a few days ago, com- 
bining the centenary of the birth of James 
Ryder Randall with this year’s celebration 
of Maryland Day. This loyal son of our 
State, who was born just 100 years ago, aptly 
describes the ideals and principles which 
characterize Maryland. His lines “For life 
and death, for woe and weal, thy peerless 
chivalry reveal, thou wilt not cower in the 
dust, thy beaming sword shall never rust,” 
depict the spirit, the sentiment and the 
steadfast aims that are Maryland. 

On this 305th anniversary of the founding 
of our State, we must see to it that the spirit 
of early Maryland is preserved, now and 
while there is a single one of us to insure it, 
for an America, groveling beneath the to- 
talitarian principle of “Everyone and every- 
thing for the state” is not to be thought of, 
much less endured. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, March 25, a day the Senate was not 
in session, was the 326th birthday of 
Maryland. It was 326 years ago last 
Friday that colonists landed at a 
Potomac island just off where St. Marys 
City now stands. Here was founded 
what subsequently became the State of 
Maryland, called the Free State. 

This designation, the Free State, has 
Significance. One of Lord Calvert's first 
edicts was that every person had the 
right to worship according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, and this became 
& basic principle of our people. The 
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Maryland Act of Toleration of 1649 was 
the first such document to espouse the 
idea of freedom of religion, and was the 
forerunner of the theme of freedom in 
the American Constitution. Maryland 
Day is an important occasion to all 
freedom loving people everywhere. 

Maryland has had a most interesting 
history. I would like to have printed in 
the REcorp at this point, as part of these 
remarks, a list of some of the highlights 
of Maryland’s history. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Capt. John Smith explores coast of Mary- 
land, June 1608. 

Charter of Maryland granted to Second 
Lord Baltimore, June 20, 1632. 

The Ark and the Dove sail for “The Capes 
of the Chesapeake Bay,” November 22, 1633. 

The Ark and the Dove arrive at St. Clem- 
ents (Blakistone) Island, March 25, 1634. 

World's first law of religious freedom 
passed, 1649. 

Seat of government removed from St. 
Mory’s to Annapolis, 1694. 

King William’s School founded at An- 
napolis, 1696. 

Baltimore-Town erected, July 30, 1729. 

Mason and Dixon begin survey of Mary- 
land boundary, 1763. 

Peggy Stewart, laden with 2,000 pounds of 
taxable tea, burned, October 19, 1774. 

Formation of Association of Freemen, 
July 26, 1775. 

Maryland declares her independence, July 
3; EVTG, 

First State constitution adopted, Novem- 
ber 1776. 

Washington College, Chestertown, char- 
tered, 1782. 

Annapolis becomes temporary National 
Capital, November 26, 1783. 

Washington resigns commission in Old 
Senate Chamber, Annapolis, December 23, 
1783. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, chartered, 
1784. 

State convention at Annapolis ratifies Con- 
stitution of the United States, April 28, 1788. 

Maryland cedes District of Columbia to 
the United States, March 30, 1791. 

British repulsed at the Battle of North 
Point, September 12, 1814. 

Bombardment of Fort McHenry; Francis 
Scott Key writes “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ September 12, 1814. 

Beginning of work on first railroad in 
American (the Baltimore & Ohio), July 4, 
1828. 

Chesapeake & Delaware Canal opened, Oc- 
tober 17, 1829. 

First telegraph line in the world built be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, 1844. 

U.S. Naval Academy opened at Annapolis, 
October 10, 1845. 

“Maryland, My Maryland,” written by 
James Ryder Randal, April 23, 1861. 

Battle of Antietam (Sharpsburg), Septem- 
ber 17, 1862. 

Battle of Monocacy, July 9, 1864. 

Chesapeake Bay Bridge dedicated, July 30, 
1952. 

Baltimore Harbor Tunnel opened to traffic, 
November 30, 1957. 

By direction of the President of the United 
States, Fort McHenry is site of the first of- 
ficial raising of the 49-star flag, July 4, 1959. 





THE 139TH ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Friday, 
March 25, 1960, marked the 139th anni- 
versary of the Greek war of independ- 
ence, and this is my message of greeting 
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to the Greek-American people of the 
United States on this happy occasion. 

On this the 139th anniversary of the 
Greek war of independence, I send greet- 
ings to the people of Greece, the cradle of 
Western civilization. 

Friends of Greece everywhere are 
happy to know that the country is on the 
move upward from the dark days of 
World War II and the harsh and trying 
times of the attempted Communist take- 
over by force during the immediate post- 
war years. It is gratifying to know that 
the Greek people have achieved financial 
stability and improved their standard of 
living. 

Through the years the Greeks, true to . 
their traditions of 3,000 years, have al- 
ways defended the cause of freedom. To- 
day, again, as members of NATO, the 
Greeks are making a vital contribution 
to world peace and freedom. 

Therefore, on this auspicious anni- 
versary we salute the gallant people of 
Hellas, the land which gave to the world 
the three inestimable gifts: Beauty, wis- 
dom, and liberty. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Friday was the national independence 
day anniversary of Greece, one of our 
country’s closest and firmest allies in the 
free world. 

Americans have long admired the 
courage and libertarian tradition of the 
Greek people. We have admired and 
supported their strong and fearless re- 
sistance against the pressures of Com- 
munist imperialism which threaten their 
independence both from forces outside 
their borders, and from a tightly dis- 
ciplined and well-supported subversive 
movement within their country. Like- 
wise, we all appreciate the important con- 
tributions that Americans of Greek de- 
scent have made to our own Nation's 
economic and political growth. It is 
especially fitting, therefore, that the 
U.S. Senate recognize this important an- 
niversary of Greek independence and 
salute the valiant people of Greece and 
our country’s loyal Greek-Americans. 

In the State of Wisconsin our several 
thousand citizens of Greek descent have 
contributed to our State’s proud liberal, 
political, social, and business traditions 
in far greater proportion than their num- 
bers would suggest. The first Member 
of Congress of Greek origin was Lucas 
Miltiades Miller, a Democrat from Wis- 
consin, who served from 1892 to 1893. 
Mr. Miller, was orphaned in the Greek 
war for independence and adopted by an 
American colonel who fought in that war 
as a volunteer. 

Mr. President, it is our honor and 
pleasure today to extend the greetings 
and good will of our Nation and of the 
U.S. Senate to our friends and allies in 
Greece. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, March 25 
was Greek independence day. The Sen- 
ate was not in session on that day. I 
wanted to make some remarks in ob- 
servance of the success of the Greek 
struggle for independence from the Otto- 
man Empire. I ask unanimous con-- 
sent to have printed in the REcorD a 
brief statement which I prepared on 
this subject for the attention of this 
body, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL, OF MARYLAND, 
ON OBSERVANCE OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE Day 

March 25 marks the day on which Ameri- 
can-Greek organizations throughout the 
country commemorate the success of the 
Greek struggle for independence from the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Ancient Greece was the cradle of liberty. 
It was there that the Western concept of 
representative government was originated, 
and it was there that political theories 
antagonistic to tyranny first were born. 

In modern times, the struggle on the part 
of the Greek people to end suppression by 
the Ottoman Empire inspired freedom-lov- 
ing people throughout the world. The world 
has looked to Greece for that spark of free- 
dom which has remained in the hearts and 
minds of the Greek people throughout all 
eras of history. 

With the aid of the United States, after 
World War II, the war-torn economy of 
Greece was reconstructed. The continuing 
freedom and security of Greece is of great 
importance to the free world. 

Greece is firmly associated with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and is one 
of our true and effective allies. 

Americans owe much to the Greeks. In 
various fields the Greek influence has been 
felt: architecture, communication, industry, 
and so on. 

In connection with the observance of 
Greek independence day, I want to pay re- 
spect to the people of Greece and to the 
many great Americans of Greek ancestry. 

GREECE, A BULWARK OF FREEDOM 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, 139 years 
ago last Friday, Archbishop Germanos, 
of Patras, raised the flag of freedom over 
the monastery of Kalavrita and began 
the inspiring history of modern Greece. 

The Greek war of independence 
against the Ottoman Empire lasted for 
6 bitter years, during which time Presi- 
dent Monroe and Daniel Webster in the 
United States spoke out for the inde- 
pendence of the Greek people. American 
sympathy for the Greek cause was more 
than that of one free people in support 
of another people fighting for its free- 
dom. 

Many of the fundamentals of the 
American system of government derived 
from principles enunciated centuries 
earlier by the great Greek philosophers 
and statesmen. The ideals of freedom, 
liberty, and national independence, 
stated with unmatched eloquence by the 
leaders of ancient Greece, are known to 
have had a direct influence on the think- 
ing of our own statesmen like Washing- 
ton and Hamilton. 

From 1827, when free Greece elected 
Demetrios Capodistrias as President, the 
nation has built slowly but surely 
against the heavy odds of poverty and 
wars. 

All people have benefited from modern 
Greece’s contributions to science, arche- 
ology, history, and law. Intellectual life 
has been enriched by their poets and men 
of letters. 

To the United States, that nation has 
contributed more than 114 million Amer- 
icans of Hellenic background who have 
distinguished themselves in a wide vari- 
ety of fields of endeavor. 

As a nation, Greece has strenethened 
the Western alliance far out of propor- 
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tion to its size and its 8 million 
population. 

Greece has fought communism longer 
than has any other nation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

When invading Germans were forced 
out during World War II, the Commu- 
nists began moving in. British forces 
joined with Greek patriots in fighting to 
hold Athens against Red attack. After 
the war, U.S. foreign aid helped turn the 
tide against the Communists. 

Our Nation is proud of its partnership 
with the Greek Nation in the difficult and 
continuing fight to keep freedom alive. 
We might very well borrow an ancient 
Greek phrase which is still commonly 
used in Greece: “Happiness demands 
freedom, and freedom demands cour- 
age.” 





CONSTRUCTIVE ADVERTISING BY 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, for many 
years, we have been subjected, in our 
national magazines, to full-paze adver- 
tising directed at discrediting the rural 
electrification cooperatives. 

This advertising has been destructive 
in its purpose. It has purported to 
show that the rural electric cooperatives 
have unfair advantages over the cor- 
porate utilities, thereby making it dif- 
ficult for the corporations to meet 
their obligations and pay dividends to 
their stockholders. The fact that in 
1959 the corporate-utility interests in- 
creased their net incomes 9 percent over 
those of the previous year has not 
lessened their effort to show that the 
rural cooperatives are harmful to the 
industry as a whole. 

In recent weeks, there have appeared 
in Life magazine two full-page adver- 
tisements sponsored by the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
What a contrast there has been in the 
type of advertising. 

The REA advertising attempts to 
build up, not tear down. It expresses 
pride in our country and faith in the 
future. It makes no attack upon those 
who would destroy the cooperatives. It 
declares, in effect, that it is not neces- 
sary to destroy some other business in 
order to build up your own, because 
America is great enough to provide ex- 
pansion for all. 

At this time, I wish to compliment 
the rural electric systems of America 
for their vision, their fortitude, and 
their faith in the future of our country. 





LOW CRIME RATES OF LITTLE 
ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
during the last 2 or 3 years, Little Rock, 
the capital of my State, has been much 
in the news. That publicity was caused 
by official and individual actions which 
in many cases were beyond the power of 
the people of Little Rock to control, and 
by people who are not representative of 
that community. 

In fact, Little Rock is a beautiful city 
on the banks of the Arkansas River, and 
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is composed of progressive and law- 
abiding citizens. In many community 
enterprises it has shown imagination 
and leadership. Its housing and urban- 
development programs have been out- 
standing—so outstanding, indeed, that 
Washington, D.C., has enticed the di- 
rector of Little Rock’s program, Mr. 
Knox Bonner, to come to Washington, to 
help the Nation’s Capital solve its prob- 
lems in this field. 

It gives me genuine pleasure to report 
also that Little Rock has an unusually 
fine record in the control of crime. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ReEcorp at this point in my 
remarks an editorial from the Arkansas 
Gazette commenting upon the situation 
in Little Rock. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our LOWER CRIME RATE 

A Federal Bureau of Investigation report 
of last fall indicating that 1959 would see a 
sharp drop in the crime rate at Little Rock 
has been confirmed by an impressive yearend 
report. 

With the exception of homicides, which 
increased from eight to nine, major crimes 
were reduced markedly at Little Rock dur- 
ing the past year. This is noteworthy for 
two reasons. One is that in 1958 the city’s 
crime rate was up 30 percent over the pre- 
vious year and was well above the national 
rate. The other is that Little Rock’s im- 
provement in 1959 came in a year which 
saw crime continue generally upward na- 
tionally. 

FBI figures show that forcible rape in- 
creased by 4 percent nationally last year but 
decreased by 15 percent at Little Rock. Ag- 
gravated assault was up 7 percent naticnally 
but down 56 percent at Little Rock. Robbery 
decreased 4 percent nationally, but 35 per- 
cent at Little Rock. Auto theft increased 
5 percent nationally but decreased by 30 
pereent at Little Rock. Burglary, which was 
unchanged nationally, was reduced by 27 
percent at Little Rock. 

We may fairly conclude that the work of 
the Little Rock Police Department is be- 
coming increasingly efficient. To continue 
our invaluable gains, we should strive to 
bring the force up to recommended numer- 
ical strength. A city that offers lessening 
comfort to the criminal element is prcopor- 
tionately that much more desirable for the 
law abiding. 





EXAMINATION OF U.S. FOREIGN 
POLICY BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS—CORRESPOND- 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp 12 letters I 
have received from persons commenting 
on the studies prepared at the request 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
connection with its examination of U.S. 
foreign policy. I would be less than 
candid if I said that all of the mail which 
the coramittee has received is favorable. 
On the whole, however, the general re- 
action has been good, and I think the 
letters I am now presenting for publica- 
tion indicate that the studies issued by 
the committee have stimulated a great 
deal of public interest in the field of 
foreign relations. 
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There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1960. 
The Honorable J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
senate Office Building. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am _ tremendously 
heartened to have cross my desk the series 
of studies which have been prepared at the 
request of your committee. It is like a 
preath of fresh air to see a sober, conscien- 
tious, competent review both of the present 
condition of our country and the challenges 
and opportunities which face it in the 
future. I hope that these documents will be 
more than committee prints so that they 
may secure the wide distribution they do 
in fact deserve. 

This letter is especially prompted by the 
report “Basic Aims of U.S. Foreign Policy,” 
a committee print dated November 25, 1959. 
At only one point do I find difficulty with 
the analysis, and it is a point that is a very 
thorny one for all Americans and both po- 
litical parties. It is evident at pages 14-17 
of the report. 

We frankly recogr#ze that “military meas- 
ures will not provide security, nor will they 
guarantee victory in the cold war.” We 
recognize that ‘“unduc emphasis on military 
aspects can be an obstacle to cooperation 
with other nations.” We recognize “there 
are really no sound alternatives to negoti- 
ation,” and that the Soviet proposals for 
complete disarmament have to be taken seri- 
ously and fully explored. We recognize that 
“nuclear warfare has mace the arms race, 
with its dangers of total catastrophe, a mat- 
ter of commanding concern to the man in 
the street as to the expert and the states- 
man.” We recognize the necd for settlement 
or attenuation of conflicts to help “reduce 
the dangers and burdens of the arms race.” 

And yet at the same time we say “we 
have serious doubts’ whether the military 
requirements of the United States are being 
met. This suggests that the United States is 
not doing enough in its military effort and 
in its military technology. It seems to me 
that the dollar emphasis of our budget and 
the intellectual attention of cur minds Is far 
more quickly and effectively mobilized on 
the last point than on the other points. As 
& result the reminder that we “should pro- 
ceed simuitaneously on both fronts’ has 
tended to be a somewhat empty phrase be- 
cause we in fact proceed more vigorously 
on the military front. 

We can put $45 billion on that side and 
wonder whether we have done enough, but 
when we put a few hundred million dollars 
into true economic assistance (other than 
defense support) we wonder whether we can 
afford to do more. In face of the generosity 
toward our military posture and the timidity 
of our support for multinational long-term 
assistance in economic development, it seems 
to me other nations must be confused. Our 
deeds speak so much more loudly than our 
words that they might well conclude that 
where our money is, there perhaps our heart 
is also. 

Any change in the policy we have been 
following in the past must be an act of 
reason, and a demonstration of our hopes 
for achieving a more peaceful world. Cre- 
ative good will actively and faithfully ex- 
pressed will bear more acceptable fruit than 
acts of fear and hatred can ever bear. Each 
of us in our personal life knows in fact that 
his exercise of creative good will, once under- 
taken, bears magnificent fruit. How can we 
then refuse to recognize that the same prin- 
ciple applies to our common behavior as 
Tepresentatives of national governments? 
Moreover, we must recognize that we are pree 
vented from pursuing the creative program 
wholeheartedly because of our fears, which 
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make us place so heavy a part of our budget 
into military programs. 

At the root of this conflict in national 
purposes is a basic difference in fundamental 
premises. Nations historically are tempted 
to prepare to refight the last war. In the 
last war we faced Fascist aggression, and 
much of our present mentality seems to be 
heavily conditioned by that experience. If 
we really believe that our adversary may be 
planning further military aggression against 
ourselves or our allies, then our heavy out- 
lays for military measures are understand- 
able. But suppose we take as a first premise 
that communism will continue to use revolu- 
tionary opportunities to convert or subvert 
additional portions of the world toward 
communism, rather than act like a Fascist 
aggressor. This reading of world history 
recognizes the immediate importance of tak- 
ing steps to reduce the likelihood that addi- 
tional nations will turn in desperation to 
communism as the answer to their yearn- 
ing to eat quickly of the fruits of the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

Our very richness is an ever-present dem- 
onstration of the blessings of modern tech- 
nology. However, our timidity in sharing the 
technical skill and making the heavy basic 
investments which would enable other na- 
tions to find their own way to prosperity 
helps to keep those blessings well beyond 
the reach of half the world. Our heavy 
spending on military programs under these 
circumstances becomes not a tool to success 
in our policy, but a major handicap in 
achieving the very aims we seek to serve. 
It is a handicap azainst securing more con- 
structive use of Our own national resources. 
The military emphasis also handicaps our 
aid program becauce of our confused pur- 
poses, for recipient nations are given the 
feeling that our nonmilitary aid is depend- 
ent on the recipient nation’s acceptance of 
our military posture. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty ought to be 
@ year in which Americans undertake the 
great debate and reexamination of both our 
national purposes and of our methods for 
achieving these purposes. I feel your come 
mittee cou'd make an even greater contribu- 
tion to this debate, if it could sharpen the 
issue so that we might choose wisely, know- 
ing fully the dimensions of our problems. 

In closing, I only want to say again how 
much I appreciate the remarkable contribu- 
tion these documents are. I wouldn’t want 
my remarks to take anything away from my 
sincere appreciation of the many significant 
contributions that this and the other docu- 
ments make to better public understanding 
of the demands upon us in the years ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
Byron L. JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress. 





Cutip & WATERS, INC., 
New York, N.Y., December 30, 1959. 
SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Forcign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEsR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: We recently re- 
ceived a study prepared at the request of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
entitled, “The Operational Aspect of US. 
Foreign Policy.” This was developed at the 
Maxwell Graduate School at the Syracuse 
University. 

This fascinating document contains one 
of the most interesting and penetrating col- 
lection of comments on our foreign rela- 
tions policy that has come to my attention 
in a number of years. It is hoped that this 
will be given wide publicity and, if possible, 
I would like to obtain six additional copies. 

May I extend my thanks and appreciation 
to your committee for making this important 
work possible. 

Sincerely, 
SOMERSET R. WATERS. 
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CuIcaGo, Inu., January 19, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsRIcHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: From time to 
time, I receive the various studies that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has recent- 
ly sponsored. I must say, parenthetically, - 
that these studies are excellent and the 
committee is to be congratulated on these 


_long overdue evaluations of American foreign 


policy aims and objectives. As a citizen, a 
businessman, as chairman of the interna- 
tional affairs commission of the American 
veterans’ committee and as a member of the 
American section of the World Veterans Fed- 
eration who is deeply involved in policy 
orientation, I am impressed with your vigor- 
ous chairmanship of the committee and the 
good work that it is doing. 
Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD J. COGAN. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
COLLEGE OF Law, 
Urbana, Ill., January 12, 1960. 
The Honorable SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The current pub- 
lication program of studies on U.S. foreign 
policy is producing some highly informative 
and provocative material. I have received all 
of the studies to date and have read them 
with great interest. 

Of particular importance to me currently 
is the study prepared by CEIR on “Worldwide 
and Domestic Economic Problems and Their 
Impact on the Foreign Policy of the United 
States.” I would very much like to put a 
copy of this study in the hands of each of 
my students in my seminar in international 
transactions. Can you spare eight copies 
for this purpose? 

It was a great pleasure to hear you speak 
when you appeared recently on our campus, 
and to meet you afterward. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pavt O. PROEHL. 





EXETER PAPER Co., INC., 
Chicago, Ill., January 5, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I can’t tell you 
how much I appreciated your thoughtful- 
ness in sending me the additional studies 
developed by your committee. While I 
haven't completed the entire series yet, those 
which I have read so far are extremely 
enlightening and instructive. 

A study of this sort certainly has been 
vitally necessary. Any reasonably serious 
student of international relations in general 
and our own foreign policy in particular, 
must be appalled by the ignorance and mis- 
conceptions prevailing in the country— 
regrettably even in certain parts of the 
Government. 

I wish that some way could be found to 
apprise the general public a little more of 
existing problems—to make them under- | 
stand the interrelation of the various phases 
of our relationship with other countries—to 
help them to understand that political or 
economic systems ideally suited for the 
United States may not at all be suitable for 
@ country which is just at the threshold of 
its development. 

The study based on comments by retired 
Foreign Service officers particularly, gives a 
great deal of food for thought. 

Your committee certainly deserves much © 
credit for instituting this study. 

Sincerely, 
Hetnz H. LOEFFLER, 
President. 
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New Yorx City, January 6, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Thank you very 
much indeed for the full set of foreign pol- 
icy studies made by your committee which 
you so kindly sent me at my request. I had 
already read most carefully the study on 
Africa which had come earlier and I shall 
now read these with equal attention and 
interest. Thank you, too, for having ar- 
ranged for me to be on the list to automati- 
cally receive copies of future and further 
studies. 

May I congratulate you for initiating and 
sponsoring such valuable materials for a 
more thorough and better understanding of 
the problems in the areas that may affect us 
in our national life in its broadest aspects— 
the world as a whole. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. REBEeccA REYHER. 





MITAKA-SHI, ToKYO, 
November 23, 1959. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRICHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The so-called 
Conlon report prepared for your committee 
has aroused considerable favorable com- 
ment here in Toyko, especially in academic 
circles. Both in talking to my professional 
colleagues and for classroom purposes, I 
feel in great need of having a copy of the 
report. My teaching includes subjects in- 
volving U.S. foreign policy. If it would be 
possible to send three copies of the Conlon 
report, I would very much appreciate it. 

I am also very much interested in the 
recommendations made in the study by the 
M2xwell School at Syracuse. If it is avail- 
able, I would also very much like to have a 
copy of that report. 

You are to be congratulated for having 
taken the initiative in calling for studies of 
these basic questions at such a crucial pe- 
riod in the development of our foreign 
policy. I am personally in agreement with 
the general trend of the recommendations 
which have resulted. 

Many thanks, 

Sincerely, 
DAVID WURFEL. 





MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF., 
January 11, 1959. 
Senator J. W. FuLBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I wish to thank you for 
sending me your studies of foreign policy. 
I had requested, “Summary of Views of Re- 
tired Foreign Service Officers,”’ but your Office 
proceeded to send me eight studies more and 
I wanted you to know I appreciated them 
very much. So often, I do not realize cer- 
tain publications are available to me. 
Usually anything I receive is not read by 
me alone. My husband and I participate 
in discussion groups and various activities 
to which these publications are a great nelp. 

It is so easy to be critical without infor- 


mation. These pamphlets are very infor- 
mative and helping to educate us especially 
in those areas where we are very very 
ignorant. 

Thank you and your committee very 
much. 


Yours very truly, 
Joy ANN GAULT. 
P.S.—I have been an admirer of yours for 
many years. My only regret is that I have 


never been able to vote for you. 
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NAvat War COLLEGE, 
Newport, R.I., December 16, 1959. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been following with 
much interest the release of studies being 
prepared by various agencies for the com- 
mittee to supply background for a compre- 
hensive review of U.S. foreign policy. 

I should appreciate very much having 
copies of the reports so far published, and 
then being supplied by a copy of each addi- 
tional report as it is published. Is this 
possible? 

I am persuaded that this kind of compre- 
hensive survey cannot fail to serve the 
national interest. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. HUSTON. 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind., December 9, 1959. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am much im- 
pressed with the potential value of the 
series of studies on U.S. foreign policy which 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
sponsoring. 

I should be grateful if you would kindly 
send me a copy of the study possible non- 
military scientific developments and their 
potential impact on foreign policy problems 
of the United States, by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute. 


Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. THOMSON. 





CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New York, N.Y., February 25, 1960. 
CHAIRMAN, ForeriIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mer. CHAIRMAN: Today I received, as 
a result of my own request, the third part of 
the Latin-American Study and the study en- 
titled, “U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe.” Earlier 
I had received other area and special subject 
studies. 

When I received your first shipment I took 
them to the Law School where I had occa- 
sion to show them to certain professors. 
They asked me to loan them the study cover- 
ine the area of their interest, and I was glad 
to do this. Getting them back from the pro- 
fessors now seems to be out of the question, 
they consider the study they “borrowed” 
from me to be their property. Well, the 
quality of the studies is such that I can’t 
blame them for not wanting to give them up. 
Then, too, the International Law Library has 
been plaguing me to loan them my set, 
which, as I’ve explained, is incomplete. 

So, I am asking you, Mr. Chairman, if vou 
can spare one set of the studies issued to 
date to please send it. We can definitely use 
a second set, in the International Law Li- 
brary, where students and researchers have 
been asking for the studies. From the first 
set I will take the studies to complete a ref- 
erence library set and send the leftover 
studies to professors interested in the specific 
area or subject covered in the study. The 
second set, if you can send it, will be given to 
the International Law Library. It would be 
ideal if you could make a third set availabie. 
It would also go to the International Law 
Library where demand from students and re- 
searchers will be greatest as soon as any one 
or few of the studies is available there for 
use. As soon as I complete reading one of 
the studies you sent on my personal request 
I make it available to the Law School Li- 
brary, and this set is incomplete because of 
the studies I have loaned to professors. 

Your help in making any number of sets 
available will certainly be annvreciated. Please 
be assured that the studics have a delinite 
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use and value to students and researchers, 
and to professors, too. 

With best wishes for the continuing suc. 
cess of your important committee and with 
thanks for making a set available to me, pers 
sonally, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JIMMY SCHEaR. 





STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Oneonta, N.Y., February 24, 1960. 

The Honorabie J. W. FULERIGHT, 

Chaviman, Commitiee on Foreign Relations, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SoNATOR FULBRIGHT: Late last year, 
upon my request you were kind enough to 
send me a copy of the Draper report and a 
copy of “Possible Nonmilitary Scientific De- 
velopmeits and Their Potential Impact on 
Foreign Policy Problems of the United 
States,” 1 of 14 studies prepared for your 
committee. 

After reading the foregoing report by the 
Stanford Research Institute I am most anx- 
ious to see some of the other studies pre- 
pared for the committee. I would very 
much appreciate receiving copies of the 
following studies: JI-B; II; III; IV; XI; 
XIII; and XIV. 

May I take this occasion to commend you 
for exerting leadership in having such 
studies made in order to furnish guidelines 
to your committee. 

Nove, Iam sure, would say that the social 
sciences have all the answers regarding the 
probiems of international relations, but like 
in so many other areas of human behavior 
I believe we have not made use of the 
knowledge we do have. Your committee has 
certainly established an important bench- 
mark in congressional recognition of the po- 
tential contribution of the social sciences. 

I trust that since you have pioneered in 
this respect that you and your fellow com- 
mittee members will also take the lead in 
seeking to give the social sciences a more 
important piace within the National Science 
Foundation. The chart on page 14 of the 
Stanford report is a tragic commentary on 
our times 

Please he kind enough to pass along my 
comments to the other members of the 
committee. 

Thank you again for responding to my 
previous request. 

Yours sincerely 
Ropert H, BOHLKE. 





THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks an article entitled “The Presi- 
dent,” written by Dean Rusk. 

Mr. Rusk. as many of us know, or 
should know, is the distinguished presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation. He 
was formerly Deputy Under Secretary of 
State and Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs. I think he is 
certainly one of the best qualified men 
in this country to comment on this prob- 
lem. I commend the article to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

|From Foreign Affairs, April 1960] 
THE PRESIDENT 
(By Dean Rusk) 


(Evrror’s Norr.—This article is based on 
one of the Elihu Root lectures delivered re- 
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cently at the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York.) 

The United States, in this second half of 
the 20th century, is not a raft tossed by the 
winds and waves of historical forces over 
which it has little control. Its dynamic 

wer, physical and ideological, generates 
historical forces; what it does or does not do 
makes a great deal of difference to the his- 
tory of man in this epoch. If realism re- 
quires us to avoid illusions of omnipotence, 
it is just as important that we not underes- 
timate the opportunity and the responsibil- 
ity which flow from our capacity to act and 
to influence and shape the course of events. 
Involved is not merely a benign concern for 
the well-being of others but the shape of the 
world in which we ourselves must live. The 
range within which the Nation can make de- 
liberate choices is wide; if we do not make 
them deliberately, we shall make them by 
negligence or yield the decisions to others, 
who will not be mindful of our interests. 
When the emphasis of discussion falls too 
heavily for my taste upon the limitations on 
policy, I recall from early childhood the ad- 
monition of the circuit preacher: “Pray as if 
it were up to God; work as if it were up to 
you.” 

The foreign policy of the United States 
since World War II, seen in broad historical 
terms, has been responsible and construc- 
tive. Surely we can say, quietly among our- 
selves, that it isa matter of no small moment 
that a nation with so much power has used 
it with restraint and toward the purposes 
which dominate this great democracy. If 
there are occasional suspicions abroad about 
our motives, they arise in part from the diffi- 
culty of comprehending so strange a phe- 
nomenon. On the other hand, a very high 
standard of policy and conduct is imposed 
upon us by our power and hopes, by the ex- 
pectations of others, and by the necessities of 
our situation. But we are not likely to 
achieve significant improvement in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations simply by 
thinking up new ideas but rather by serious 
attention to the manner in which we make 
policy and translate it into action. Men of 
long experience in both the executive and 
legislative branches of Government have se- 
rious doubt about whether our present pro- 
cedures are adequate to the conduct of the 
public business in our foreign relations over 
the next quarter century. It is my own view 
that there is much which can be done with- 
in existing constitutional arrangements and 
that our first task is to exhaust these possi- 
bilities before diverting our energies into 
deeply divisive dcbates about constitutional 
change. 

The foregoing remarks take on added 
significance because we are already in a pe- 
riod of more rapid and fundamental change 
than we have yet experienced as an Amer- 
ican Nation. A sense of crisis is a recurrent 
phenomenon in human affairs but at least 
two factors suggest that our own period may 
lay special claim to breathlessness. The one 
is the rate of change in science and tech- 
nology. The other is the emergence of 
scores of independent nations not yet firm- 
ly set upon their course and the multiplica- 
tion of those who must be taken into ac- 
count in our thinking. 

These three premises compel a fourth, 
namely, that our tasks, our unique consti- 
tutional arrangements and the external en- 
vironment place a special premium upon 
leadership. I have more confidence than 
some commentators do in the wisdom of our 
people and their capacity for understand- 
ing the essentials. of policy. But public 
opinion can neither devise policy nor carry 
it out. It cannot debate it effectively un- 
less the issues are framed and presented for 
discussion, accompanied by the factual back- 
ground. It cannot even follow and sup- 
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port, in our kind of society, unless it knows 
where we are trying to go. The President, 
with the aid of his Secretary of State and 
the support of the Congress, supplies the 
leadership in our foreign relations. Criti- 
cisms, direct or implied, are inevitable in 
discussing this matter, but the problems are 
bipartisan. Not presumptuously, I hope, but 
as a restraint upon partisanship, I try to 
think of these comments as being addressed 
to the next administration, whatever its po- 
litical complexion. 
II 


While Mr. Truman’s remark, “The Presi- 
dent makes foreign policy,” is not the whole 
story, it serves very well if one wishes to deal 
with the matter in five words. Most of us 
have long understood that the powers and 
responsibilities of the Presidency have grown 
significantly since 1789 by constitutional in- 
terpretation, statute, custom, and changing 
circumstance. What many of us have not 
fully recognized is the extent to which the 
office has been transformed during the past 
three decades under the impact of two his- 
torical changes. The one is the massive in 
involvement of the Federal Government in 
the economic and social life of the Nation, 
an involvement to which both political par- 
ties are committed. The other is the reyo- 
lutionary change in the world about us and 
in our own place in it. Although men like 
Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Wilson helped to reduce the shock of the 
change when it came, the modern Presi- 
dency under Franklin Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Eisenhower has become an office of 
almost unbearable responsibility. 

Since even the old and familiar words 
carry sO much new meaning, it might be 
revealing to recall briefiy the burdens un- 
dertaken when a man swears that he “will 
faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States.” To save time and 
to look at the full sweep of the office all at 
once, let us paint with a light and fast- 
moving brush, taking for granted much of 
the detail which is or ought to be the com- 
mon possession of an educated citizenry. 

The President is our Chief of State, the 
formal and symbolic head of the American 
Nation. To the rest of the world he em- 
bodies the dignity and sovereignty of the 
Federal Union and has much to do with the 
image of America projected beyond our 
borders. He leads our solemn observances 
and sets the tone of our national life. 
Whether we move with zest and confidence 
in our public and private affairs or plod 
along in apathy or bewilderment turns in 
large part upon the morale which flows from 
the White House. The deference instinc- 
tively paid to the office and to the man who 
holds it is itself a source of power and in- 
fluence and enhances his ability to act, to 
persuade and to mediate. 

The President is the Chief Executive of 
the Government of the United States, the 
administrative head of its 10 departments 
and dozens of independent agencies, staffed 
by almost two and a quarter million civil 
servants. Charged by the Constitution to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,” he must recruit competent leader- 
ship for the vast machinery of Government 
and, through evidences of his own interest 
and concern, inspire the Federal service with 
devotion, pride and a passion for good per- 
formance. Since the chain of administra- 
tive command cannot, for both good and 
bad reasons, keep him fully informed about 
how things are going, he must take ad- 
vantage of other lines of communication as 
well—his personal staff, the flow of mail to 
the White House, the press, observations of 
Members of Congress and of his party col- 
leagues. To counteract the inertia of large 
organization, he keeps it alive and alert by 
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pertinent questions to Cabinet colleagues, 
by the unexpected phone call, the scribbled 
note of commendation or criticism, a com- 
ment at a press conference. 

He soon finds that making policy is not 
the end of his task, that policy can be 
negated by what Elihu Root gently called 
unwilling subordinates. He will discover at- 
titudes and practices in the bureaucracy 
which become unconfessed laws of public 
administration. One, for example, is that 
where an exaggerated emphasis is placed 
upon delegation, responsibility, like sedi- 
ment, sinks to the bottom. Now that Pro-- 
fessor Parkinson is in this country, he might 
accept as his own the law that in any large 
organization the proportion of time spent. 
upon central tasks varies inversely with ele- 
vation in the bureaucracy. Another is the 
law, which has semirespectable roots, that 
no department or agency can be coordinated 
by a parallel department or agency; it is 
infra dig to defer horizontally rather than 
vertically. Still another is the law that 
everyone affected by a decision must par- 
ticipate in making it. 

The departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment are each concerned about a part of 
the whole. The President, assisted by his 
White House staff and the Executive Office, 
must weld the parts into an effective na- 
tional effort. He cannot hope to achieve 
nice consistency in leading a vigorous and 
diverse people concerned with conflicting 
interests and aspirations, but he can try to 
achieve a broad political consistency in the 
main directions of movement and to limit 
the waste and frustration which occur when 
one hand tears down what the other is 
laboriously trying to build. 

The Constitution provides that “The 
President shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States.” 

Borrowed from the powers of colonial gov- 
ernors and probably influenced by the pros- 
pect that George Washington would be the 
first President, the provision is an independ- 
ent source of constitutional authority and 
places the President in direct personal com- 
mand of the Armed Forces. Although Wood- 
row Wilson did not, Lincoln, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Truman assumed person 
personal charge of what has come to be 
called the higher direction of war. The 
Nation looks to the President to play the 
primary role in deciding the types and scale 
of military power it needs to defend itself 
and to support its policy. He cannot escape 
the crucial task of weighing risks and bur- 
dens, of finding the elusive and hazardous 
line between too little and too much. He 
must look to the morale of our fighting men, 
assure them of the Nation’s appreciation 
and support, and build their pride in their 
exacting service. On the other hand, he must 
firmly assert the principle that the first 
mission of a man in uniform is to do what 
he is told to do, regardless of the number of 
stars on his shoulder, and that the military 
establishment is an instrument, not the mas- 
ter, of policy. Only the President can re- 
solve interservice rivalries and disputes 
about their respective roles and he, working 
with the Congress, must seek to restrain the 
growth of independent political constituen- 
cies in support of particular services as 
deeply repugnant to our constitutional sys- 
tem. As Commander in Chief the President 
can deploy the Armed Forces and order them 
into active operations. In an age of missiles 
and hydrogen warheads, his powers are as 
large as the situation requires and the con- 
tingencies perhaps the most awful with 
which he has to live. In a period when men 
are groping toward the control of arma- 
ments and the nature of war has changed be- 
yond recognition, the role of the President 
as Commander in Chief has entered a new 
phase. 
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The President is the head of his political 
party. Indeed, his election is its principal 
raison d’étre as a national party, and has 
been since the time of Jefferson. Our Fed- 
eral structure and our constitutionally pre- 
scribed terms of office deprive party leader- 
ship of some of the instruments of party 
d'scipline known to parliamentary systems. 
Once the moment of quadrennial unity has 
passed, Our parties tend toward aimlessness 
and factions arise out of regional or special 
interests and the accidents of personal ambi- 
tion. But the party to which the President 
belongs can expect a measure of leadership. 
His party is drawn together by a common 
interest in the public response to his per- 
formance and a common aversion to the 
thought that the rascals across the aisle 
might name his successor. The President 
can persuade and cajole, threaten and scold, 
and offer occasional morsels of political ad- 
vantage. But the vigor of his partisanship 
is often restrained by his need to cross the 
aisle and seek support for his policies from 
among the opposition, especially when the 
latter controls one or both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

The President is our chief legislator. His 
proposals make up the central agenda of 
Congress. Important bills are drafted by or 
in close consultation with the executive 
departments and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The box scores on must legislation which 
appear toward the end of a congressional 
session are used to judge the Congress as 
well as the President. His veto power, his 
party leadership and his ability to mobilize 
public support for his point of view make 
him a formidable partner in the legislative 
process. 

The President is our chief budget officer. 
Congress acts upon the budget he proposes 
and, when all the hubbub is over, passes it 
with changes of a few percentage points. 
The Federal budget, about a fifth of the na- 
tional income, and the fiscal and monetary 
policies of the Government deeply affect the 
economic and social life of the country— 
its incentives, its priorities, its directions of 
growth and of public and private invest- 
ment, even the nature and extent of its 
voluntary effort. 

The Founding Fathers saw clearly that the 
health and stability of our political arrange- 
ments would turn upon the President’s role 
as the protector of the Constitution. They 
singled him out for a prescribed oath that 
he will to the best of his ability “‘preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” He controls the raw power 
of the state—the Armed Forces, the FBI, the 
CIA, the Secret Service, uhe U.S. marshals. 
Conzress may pass laws, even over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, but the President must look to 
their prudent and impartial application. 
The Supreme Court may sustain the Con- 
stitution in deciding between the adversaries 
before it, but the President must conform 
the conduct of government to the Court’s 
interpretation of the basic law. A national 
respect for constitutional process is the glue 
which holds us together and is properly the 
brooding concern of the man who holds our 
highest office. In a constitutional system 
which cannot possibly work unless those who 
exercise its powers are determined to make 
it work, the President must anticipate con- 
stitutional crises and bring all the resources 
of his office to the prevention of situations 
for which there can be no tolerable answer. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was effec- 
tively rebuked by the Nation for resorting to 
a ward heeler’s device to settle his difficulties 
with the Supreme Court; President Eisen- 
hower failed to use the possibilities of his 
office to forestall the necessity for bayonets 
in Little Rock. 

In a unique sense the President is the 
custodian of the national interest. Elected 
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by a national constituency, he speaks to 
Congress and to the people on the needs of 
the Nation seen as a whole. His audience 
is understandably more intimately concerned 
with personal, local or regional affairs and 
needs his help to understand what is re- 
quired of citizens of the United States. 

But the modern Presidency cannot limit 
itself to a national interest narrowly defined. 
Recorded in solemn treaties and rooted in 
common interest and circumstance, we are a 
partner in great coalitions which now include 
more than 40 nations. Our power has re- 
duced our sovereignty and our decisions must 
take into account the needs and hopes of 
those whose fates are linked with ours. If 
the President fails to meet the demands of 
leadership of a nation-in-coalition, a reluc- 
tant or resistant United States cannot be 
dragged along by others and coalitions as 
now constituted would rapidly disintegrate. 

I have been describing the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the highest office in a nation 
which acts and moves by consent. In only 
a limited sense is the President in a position 
to command; it is the essence of our system 
that the Constitution confers upon him a 
license to lead. If we are inclined to think 
of the President as an cxccutive who sits at 
his desk and strikes off great decisions, we 
must balance it by the picture of the Presi- 
dent as our chief servant who, somewhat as 
a sheep dog, must round up a free people 
and persuade them to move in a siven direc- 
tion for a sufficiently long period to make it 
possible to act upon a policy. This does not 
mean that he is limited by public opinion 
as he finds it, or fears it to be. The people 
who elect him are capable of understanding 
and concern and are likely to be responsive 
to his lead. If the issues are critical and 
there are marginal doubts, many are resolved 
when the President goes to the country and 
asks for its support. When we assess the 
possibilities of action in terms of public 
opinion it is crucial to understand the dif- 
Terence between desultory impressions and 
responses to vigorous leadership. 

The powers and responsibilities we have 
been discussing are those which engage the 
thought, time and energy of the President 
himself. By statute and executive order 
provision can be made for large delegations 
of function, but ultimate responsibility 
comes back to the office which has led some 
to call ours a presidential system of govern- 
ment. He is indispensable, even if he is 
not irreplaceable. 

III 

Against this background of what we have 
called unbearable responsibility, the ques- 
tion arises as. to whether the President of 
the United States can wisely undertake the 
burdens and hazards of personal diplomacy 
at the summit. This is not a moment when 
it is easy to discuss the problem with de- 
tachment. But it needs discussion. Earlier 
American skepticism and reluctance about 
summit diplomacy have apparently been 
brushed aside with the warm approval of 
public opinion here and abroad. The pros- 
pect is for a series uf summit meetings dur- 
ing 1960 and beyond. The next President 
of the United States may find himself lim- 
ited in his freedom to determine how he is 
to discharge his awesome duties by com- 
mitments made by his predecessor in the 
closing phase of an 8-year administration. 
If the President of the United States is to 
assume an active role in negotiations, this 
will have a serious bearing upon proposals 
for the reorganization of the higher echelons 
of the executive branch of the Government. 
Indeed, it may affect the definition of the 
circumstances under waich the inability of 
the President should open the way for the 
Vice President to discharge the duties of 
the office. Meanwhile, public opinion is 
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moved by desperate hope and the fascina- 
tions of the spectacular, and we shall face 
the problems of distinguishing form from 
substance and of avoiding the slippery slope 
of relaxed effort which can lead to disilly- 
sionment and critical danger. 

To put my readers on an equal footing 
with me immediately, let me anticipate my 
conclusion. The President, as Chief of State 
of the United States, can and outht to 
underteke a limited and carefully planneq 
program of state visits, short in duration 
and aimed at the exchange of courtesy and 
respect as a tangible expression of the good 
will of the American people. But nezotia- 
tion at the chief-of-government level {gs 
quite another matter. It is not easily ac. 
commodated among the peculiarities of our 
constitutional system; it diverts time and 
energy from exactly the point at which we 
can spare it least; it does not give us effec- 
tive negotiation; such experience as we have 
had with summit diplomacy does not en- 
courage the view that it contributes to the 
advancement of American interests. For 
reasons to which we shall now turn briefly, 
I conclude that summit diplomacy is to be 
approached with the wariness with which 
a prudent physician prescribes a_ habit- 
forming drug—a techn'que to be employed 
rarely and under the most exceptional 
circumstances, with rigorous’ safeguards 
against its becoming a debilitating or dan- 
gerous habit. 

It is not surprising that the reasons for 
American reluctance to go to the summit 
have not been fully explained, either to our 
own people or to our friends or enemies 
abroad. Some we could not expect a Presi- 
dent to confess; others would appear tact- 
less to our friends; still others would con- 
cede certain tactical advantages to our ad- 
versaries. In any event, understanding 
would be difficult for those who have only 
the most casual or inaccurate knowledge of 
our political system, which includes almost 
everyone beyond our borders. The result is 
that we are under periodic pressure to ap- 
pear at the summit (“Isn’t negotiation a 
good thing?’’) and our oversimplified de- 
fense (‘We must have prior proof that a 
meeting would be worth while”) appears a 
bit lame. Perhaps an irresponsible private 
citizen may risk offense by observations 
which are denied to responsible statesmen. 

Why the reluctance? It rests upon an 
interlacing of political and constitutional 
factors with notions about effective diplo- 
macy. The first difficulty is that the Presi- 
dent of the United States can take the time 
to prepare himself as a negotiator on serious 
subjects only by deferring or neglecting some 
of his central constitutional and _ political 
responsibilities. 

The principal negotiator must be much 
more than a mouthpiece for the sheets of 
paper put in front of him by a staff, however 
competent the latter might be. Questions 
worth discussing at the summit are pre- 
sumably important questions; if so, they 
require the full involvement of the nego- 
tiator before he reaches the table. He must 
understand the full scope of the issues, and 
their innermost detail. He must gnaw at 
his own position and become familiar with 
its strengths and weaknesses. If he is to 
use obscure words, he must understand why 
he does so and in which directions he can 
afford to clarify. He must know intimately 
the positions of others who are to be pres- 
ent, especially where a common front 
among allies is a major objective of policy. 
He must be aware of the impact of the issues 
upon nations not present at the table and 
upon American interests in all parts of the 
world. Prudence requires that he anticipate 
as best he can the most probable attitude of 
his principal adversary and the range of al- 
ternatives with which his opponent might 
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confront him. He must think carefuily 
about his conduct away from the table it- 
self—the social arrangements, his informal 
conversations, and, very important, his re- 
lations with the press and public opinion. 
Staff can render invaluable assistance, pare 
ticularly if by staff we mean the Secretary 
of State and three or four Assistant Secre- 
taries; but the principal negotiator is in the 
position of a task force commander who can- 
not be well served unless he himself fully 
grasps the situation and knows where he 
wants to come out. The type of commit- 
ment which is required for important high- 
level negotiation is illustrated by the han- 
dling of the first Berlin blockade by Ambas- 
sador Philip C. Jessup, the negotiatibn of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty by then Ambassador 
John Foster Dulles, and the development of 
the Austrian settlement by Ambassador 
Llewellyn E. Thompson. 

But, it will be replied, this is surely not 
the type of negotiation which occurs at the 
summit. Exactly. Let us concede in pass- 
ing that the summit may have other uses, 
such as to celebrate or confirm agreement al- 
ready reached through other channels, or as 
an arena to contest for propaganda advan- 
tage, or to “Keep talking’ to postpone the 
precipitation of a dangerous issue. If one 
would add that the summit is conducive to 
agreement in principle, it might be well to 
ponder the remark of Secretary George Mar- 
shall to a colleague, ‘‘Don’t ask me to agree 
in principle; that just means that we haven’t 
agreed yet.” 

The physical absence of the President 
from his post in Washington is of enough 
consequence to be placed upon the scale. 
The President is as mobile as a jet aircraft, 
but it is not clear that the Presidency is 
equally so. One can accept the pleasant and 
necessary fiction that the White House is 
wherever the President happens to be and 
still recognize that prolonged absences from 
Washington impair the effective performance 
of the Office. Unless the President is acces- 
sible, decisions on important matters are 
postponed by sympathetic subordinates or 
settled at the level of the common denomi- 
nator among the departments and agencies 
concerned. On his own side, the President 
will be partially cut off from his Cabinet 
Officers, his personal staff, his usual fiow of 
information, the leaders of Congress and of 
his own party. In addition, he cannot act 
with regard to many of the formal and in- 
formal aspects of his Oftice which we have 
earlier discussed. A President must be free 
to leave Washington, on business or on vaca- 
tion, but the effect of his absence is greater 
than his personal staff would have him be- 
lieve. The Presidency is not quite the same 
in Warm Springs or Cairo, Key West, or Pots- 
dam, Augusta, Moscow, Kabul or Santiago, as 
it isin Washington, D.C. 

We are not concerned here about purely 
technical problems. In the autumn of 1943, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin had an ex- 
tended exchange about the site of a Big 
Three mecting. Mr. Stalin preferred Iran 
and cited his duties in the conduct of the 
war on the eastern front. Mr. Roosevelt 
preferred north Africa and repeatedly in- 
Sisted that he must be sufficiently close to 
Washington to be able to deal with legisla- 
tion sent to him by Congress within the 10 
days prescribed by the Constitution. His 
objection to Teheran was that uncertain fly- 
ing conditions at that season might seriously 
interfere with this constitutional duty. 
Stalin refused to budge, even as far as Basra, 
and the meeting was held in Teheran, In 
finally yielding, Mr. Roosevelt told Stalin, 
“You will be glad to know that I have worked 
out a method whereby, if I receive word that 
there has been passed by the Congress and 
forwarded to me a bill requiring my veto, I 
will fly to Tunis to meet it and then return 
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to the Conference.” The charming solution 
must have confirmed to Stalin that the point 
had not been serious. It should not be diffi- 
cult to arrange with congressional leaders, as 
@ matter of constitutional comity, that bills 
not be forwarded to the President when he is 
out of the country or, failing that, to insist 
that the 10-day meter does not begin to run 
until the bill reaches the President, wherever 
he might be. Such problems will not bear 
the freight which Mr. Roosevelt attempted to 
load upon them; the real issues are more 
substantial. 

Some of us recall that time was of the 
essence in the decision to interpose Ameri- 
can forces against aggression in Korea. Had 
the series of decisions been postponed on a 
scale of, say, 24 hours, we should have faced 
a wholly different situation on the Korean 
peninsula. President Truman, in Missouri 
when the first report of the attack reached 
Washington, could nevertheless authorize 
immediate reference of the matter to the 
Security Council and arrive in Washington 
on the following afternoon to assume full 
charge of the situation. Jet transport has 
reduced the difference between Missouri and, 
say, Western Europe, but guided missiles 
and alert bombers have almost obliterated 
the other side of the time equation. Since 
constitutional arrangements are designed to 
cover many contingencies which happily 
never arise, it is not necessarily a sign of 
panic to suggest that the present strategic 
situation places a considerable premium 
upon the immediate availability of the Pres- 
ident and Commander in Chief. His absence 
from the United States, in a personal situa- 
tion which he himself cannot surely control, 
suggests a contingent “inability to discharge 
the powers and duties” of his office and re- 
vives under new circumstances the discus- 
sion of the same point which arose at the 
time of Wilson’s visit to Europe. It is not 
unreasonable to consider, if eventually to 
reject, the possibility of providing by statute 
that the Vice President shall serve as Acting 
President during the absence of the Pres- 
ident from the United States, leaving it to 
the two of them to determine which mat- 
ters, short of great emergency, would be for- 
warded to the President for an indication of 
his wishes or held for his return. 

The ‘great departments of Government 
make provision for acting responsibility 
during the absence of department heads, 
and the practice is common with private 
corporations and institutions. However re- 
mote one hopes the contingency might be, 
it is difficult to shake off an underlying un- 
easiness that one of the most critical duties 
of the President might be suspended by his 
inaccessibility, frustrated by the failure of 
his chief subordinates to agree to act in 
unison, or usurped by a politically irrespon- 
sible general. A provision that the Vice 
President serve as Acting President during 
the absences of the President abroad would, 
of course, mean that Presidents would go 
abroad only on the rarest occasions—to me 
one of its most appealing features. 

Returning to summit meetings and their 
capacity to yield constructive agreements, 
there are lessons from the rich lore of diplo- 
matic experience which are neither control- 
ling nor nesligible. The parties can be ex- 
pected to come to the table in the hope of 
obtaining an agreement, each on its own 
terms. The crucial question is whether 
these terms fit or can be made to fit each 
other, opening up the possibility of an agree- 
ment which each might find advantageous 
or at least more tolerable than the status 
quo. To explore this question is the chief 
purpose of negotiation; if it be known in 
advance that there is no such possibility 
then the proceedings, whatever they are 
called, are not negotiation. 
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The experienced diplomat will usually 
counsel against the direct confrontation of 
those with final authority. Negotiation ad 
referendum offers greater opportunity for 
feeling out the situation, exploring the op- 
posing points of view, trying out alternative 
approaches without commitment, testing 
general propositions by meticulous attention 
to detail. The process needs time, patience 
and precision, three resources which are not 
found in abundance at the highest political 
level. The direct confrontation of the chiefs 
of government of the great powers involves 
an extra tension because the court of last 
resort is in session. The costs of error or 
misunderstanding are multiplied by the 
seriousness of the issues and the power of 
those present. 

Picture two men sitting down together to 
talk about matters affecting the very sur- 
vival of the systems they represent, each in 
position to unleash unbelievably destructive 
power. Note that the one is impulsive in 
manner, supremely confident as only @ 
closed mind can be, tempted to play for 
dramatic effect, motivated by forces only 
partially perceived by the other, possibly 
subject to high blood pressure; the other 
deeply committed to principles for which 
his adversary has only contempt, weighted 
down by a sense of responsibility for the 
hundreds of millions who have freely given 
him their confidence and whose fates are 
largely in his hands, a man limited by con- 
science, and policy in his choice of tactics 
and argument, a man with a quick temper 
and a weak heart. Is it wise to gamble so 
heavily; are not these two men who should 
be Kept apart until others have found a sure 
meeting ground of accommodation between 
them? Is there not much to be said for in- 
stitutionalizing their relationship? 

The skepticism of the diplomat about the 
blessings of togetherness among heads of 
government and foreign ministers is well 
known. The 15th century advice of Philippe 
de Comines that “two great princes who 
wish to establish good personal relations 
should never meet each other face to face 
but ought to communicate through good 
and wise ambassadors” is matched in our 
own century by Sir Harold Nicolson’s res- 
ervations about the “habit of personal con- 
tact between the statesmen of the world.” 
Discounting generously for wholesome pro- 
fessional bias, their views point us toward 
a well-grounded generalization. Thinking 
broadly and over the long run, the course of 
wisdom lies in reducing the impact which 
accidents of personality have upon the rela- 
tions among nations. We may recall with 
satisfaction the personal harmony in which 
George Marshall, Ernest Bevin, and Robert 
Schuman labored for allied unity and may 
try to forget the painful results of the per- 
sonal difficulties between Anthony Eden and 
John Foster Dulles. But neither friendship 
nor aversion is an adequate basis for high 
policy. Personalities change, sometimes 
rapidly; but the great tasks of building a 
tolerable world order endure and nationa? 
interests reach far beyond the idiosyncrasies 
of holders of public office. 

I must confess to idle speculation about 
the extent to which the course of world 
affairs may have been affected by illness 
among those holding high public office since, 
say, the time of Woodrow Wilson. I say 
‘idle’? because it would probably be impos-- 
sible to isolate the effects of illness and we 
cannot know what might have been. But 
the international list of those who have 
carried great responsibility while ill is a long. 
one and there are fleeting glimpses of deci- 
sions which good health might have turned 
another way. The point is mentioned be- 
cause one of the purposes of diplomacy, in- 
cluding its elaborate formality and high 
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style, is to exclude from great affairs of state 
the many irrelevancies which spring from 
human frailty. 

If personalities make for complications, 
these are magnified by the circumstances of 
& summit meeting. When the Big Three 
consulted about wartime meetings they 
seemed much less concerned about getting 
away from the Germans than about getting 
away from the press. Apart from the har- 
rowing insistence of the most competitive of 
the professions, the general atmosphere is 
that of the football stadium. Is our team 
winning? Did our man throw him for a 
loss? Who wins the most valuable player 
award? But beneath the surface lie the des- 
perate hopes that tensions will be eased, that 
somehow things will get better. The result 
is a pervasive pressure toward the creation 
of illusions—at worst an illusion of victory, 
at best the pretense of accomplishment 
where none was achieved. 

I must confess that I do not see my way 
through the inevitable entanglement of 
summit diplomacy with domestic politics. 
Can there be any doubt that asummit meet- 
ing in the spring and the visit of the Presi- 
dent to the Soviet Union in June will give 
Mr. Khrushchev a chance to influence signifi- 
cantly our coming presidential election? 
Were not some of just a bit embarrassed 
when Mr. Macmillan announced a general 
election almost before the vapor trails of the 
President’s jet had dissolved into British 
skies? Is the President of the United States 
to be caught up personally in the difficult 
task of satisfying General De Gaulle’s ap- 
petite for grandeur? Can we not anticipate 
cables from still other quarters reading, 
“My government will fall unless you come 
to see us’? And how shall we handle the 
chain reactions which prestige factors will 
set off if summitry becomes a habit—the 
demands of other NATO partners to have a 
share, the need to show that the exclusive 
club is not limited to white nations and 
great powers, the resentment in Latin 
America if left at the bottom of our interest 
and concern? 

One of the arguments made in behalf of 
summit meetings is that heads of govern- 
ment can talk things over directly with free- 
dom of action and power to come to agree- 
ments promptly and decisively. But the 
President of the United States is subject to 
what might be called the Woodrow Wilson 
Effect—he must keep in mind his ability 
to make good on his commitments when he 
gets home. If the summit means bold di- 
plomacy for some, it may well mean timid- 
ity for us. A President in Washington, in 
direct touch with his departments and con- 
gressional and party leaders may be able to 
react more promptly and more confidently 
than if he himself were present at the table. 

A formidable argument for summit di- 
plomacy is the one endorsed by President 
Eisenhower and repeated by Ambassador 
Charles Bohlen and others, to the effect that 
“If you wish to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union you must talk to Mr. Khrushchev.” 
Standing alone, the argument is not wholly 
persuasive. Is there point in allowing the 
Soviet Union to set the style of international 
negotiation at the cost of disrupting the 
established political arrangements of other 
nations? Have we not already made a major 
concession in yielding to a procedure which 
works to his advantage and our disadvantage? 
If he insists upon having a foreign minister 
to whom he does not wish to give his con- 
fidence, is he to impose the same ignominious 
status upon the Secretary of State of the 
United States? Can we not insist that it 
is up to each nation to determine for itself 
who its highest ranking negotiator is to be? 
Or cannot Mr. Khrushchev find even one 
high-ranking colleague whom he can trust 
to represent him loyally and effectively? 
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Something else has to be thrown into the 
scale—and because that something else may 
be present, I have been unwilling to criticize 
the exchange of visits between the President 
and Mr. Khrushchev and the one summit 
meeting now firmly arranged. It is just pos- 
sible that significant changes are taking 
place in the directions of Soviet policy. It 
may be that the frightfulness of modern war 
has made itself felt, that the severities of a 
police state have revealed their dead end 
and that public opinion is exerting a mod- 
erating influence upon Soviet policy by 
shifting its priorities. It may be that the 
Communist revolution is reaching the point 
which other revolutions have reached, where 
the dogma is enshrined but not very much 
is done about it. It could even be that Mr. 
Khrushchev needs summit diplomacy to en- 
able him to bring about certain changes in 
policy within his own system. If there is 
substance in these speculations, I would 
suppose that none of us would regret the 
President’s effort to find out about them. 
But the risks are as high as the stakes. We 
are moving into the period in which we 
have anticipated that we would be at a 
temporary disadvantage in the strategic field. 
We are presenting the periodic uncertainty 
and confusion of a presidential year. Inso- 
far as the public record is concerned, there 
is little to make us think that Soviet objec- 
tives have changed, and much to remind us 
of the growing strength through which they 
can pursue them. Dissension weakens the 
unity of the free world. The President is 
entitled, on the basis of all the information 
available to him, to take the risks but one 
can hope that he will be alert to the dangers 
of illusion. A democratic people can gen- 
erate their own false hopes very efficiently; 
the task of leadership is to confront us with 
our duties in the light of unpleasant reality. 

Let me sum up briefly. What we say and 
how we should like to appear are of transient 
importance compared with how we conduct 
the public business in our domestic and 
foreign affairs. No propaganda is so effec- 
tive as an earned reputation as a vital society, 
offering expanding opportunities for its own 
citizens and basing its relations with the 
rest of the world upon mutual respect and 
underlying decency. If we are entitled to 
a measure of self-confidence, there are in- 
sistent problems which demand our atten- 
tion: the solidarity of our alliances, our re- 
lations with newly independent peoples, the 
suitability of our Armed Forces for our needs, 
the orderly growth of our economy, the com- 
petitive position of our products abroad, 
our desperate needs in education, deteriora- 
tion in our transportation and our great ur- 
ban centers, the acceptance of our minori- 
ties as full-fledged citizens, and, in every 
vocation, profession or service, our shortage 
of competent men for leadership. Each can 
make his own list. 

The crucial, indispensable contribution 
which the President can make to the conduct 
of our foreign affairs is to enter fully into 
his office, to use its powers and accept its 
responsibilities, to lead a people who are 
capable of responding to the obligations of 
citizenship. He holds a unique office in a 
unique constitutional system, which offers 
him vast powers in exchange for leadership— 
powers which are as large as the situation re- 
quires. With deep compassion we can ac- 
knowledge that his are burdens which no 
man ought to be asked to bear, that the 
problems before him may reach beyond the 
capacity of the mind of man, and we can be 
grateful that there are men with the temer- 
ity to seck the office. It is respect for the 
Presidency which leads one to believe that 
visits to 20 or more countries in the course 
of a few months, interspersed by periods of 
preparation and rest, take too much out of 
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the man and his office. A presidential system 
cannot easily adjust to an interregnum; g 
nation moving with such great mass and 
velocity needs the engineer at the throttle, 
Finally, the President must prepare him. 
self for those solemn moments when, after 
all the advice is in from every quarter, he 
must ascend his lonely pinnacle and decide 
what we must do. There are such moments 
when the whole world holds its breath and 
our fate is in his hands. Then every frag- 
ment of his experience, all that he has reaq 
and learned, his understanding of his own 
nation and of the world about him, his faith, 
conscience, and courage are brought to bear, 
It is in this realization, not in petty criti- 
cism, that we can be jealous of his time and 
energy and resistant to every influence which 
comes between the man and his burdens, 





U.S.S. “TOPEKA” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
U.S.S. Topeka goes to sea again. 

Last Saturday, in New York, very im- 
pressive services were held recommis- 
sioning the U.S.S. Topeka as a guided 
missile ship. Kansas, and particularly 
Topeka, are proud of the recognition 
that is being given our State as this 
modern light cruiser is recommissioned 
as one of the most modern ships in our 
Navy. 

Many high officials of the Navy, rep- 
resentatives of the Government, and 
city officials of Topeka, including the 
mayor, the Honorable Ed Camp, and 
other prominent Kansans attended the 
recommissioning. 

At the ceremony Mrs. Frank Warren, 
wife of former Mayor Warren, of To- 
peka, who christened the cruiser Topeka 
in 1944, was recognized as the sponsor of 
this ship. 

The name Topeka among the ships of 
the Navy has an interesting history. 
The first Topeka, a gunboat, played an 
important part in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The second Topeka, which 
was christened by Mrs. Warren in 1944, 
was a light cruiser that had an interest- 
ing history and entered into many en- 
gagements in the Second World War, 
serving much of her time in the South 
Pacific. During this service the Topeka 
earned two battle stars and many other 
awards for operation during that period. 

The remodeling of the U.S.S. Topeka 
has been a 3-year task, undertaken in 
1957, and culminating in new commis- 
sioning ceremonies in New York last Sat- 
urday. 

The former light cruiser will carry a 
launcher which can fire two Terrier mis- 
siles simultaneously, these two-stage 
rockets being designed to intercept 
supersonic bombers. She will keep some 
of her 6-inch and 5-inch guns which she 
carried into World War II. 

It is her electronic equipment, how- 
ever, which emphasizes the Navy’s pres- 
ent-day mission and performance. The 
U.S.S. Topeka will have 44 radio receiv- 
ers, 19 transmitters, 8 radar sets, and 18 
radar scopes. She will clear the Prook- 
lyn Bridge only when the top of her 
mast and her radar antennas have been 
removed. 

Mr. President, as I stated in the be- 
ginning, we in Kansas are proud of the 
recognition in the recommissioning of 
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this light cruiser, U.S.S. Topeka, as one 


of our most modern ships. She has a 
record of outstanding achievements in 
the past, and lam confident she will give 
a good account of herself wherever serv- 
ice calls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not—— 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


oll. 
. Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the qucrum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, has the 
morning hour been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business has not been concluded. 





MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have prinied in 
the Recon» a copy of a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Delaware County Daily Times, 
dealing with the problem of the need for 
medical care in our country today. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Lasok UNION OrrFicIaL DrFrenps Birt Pro- 
VIDING FOR MEDICAL CARE AS VITAL 


To the Timrs: 

The statement by Dr. William Erb, presi- 
dent of the Delaware County Medical So- 
ciety, which was published in the January 19 
issue of the Delaware County Daily Times, 
reminds us of the kind of social philosophy 
which was prevalent in the 19th century. 

Dr. Erb claims that health care is a “pri- 
vate personal matter” and “will not be im- 
proved when surrendered to the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” The inference here is that the 
Forand bill, which TWUA along wiih the 
entire labor movement, is supporting, will 
in some way impair the “private” character 
of health care. This allegation could not be 
further from the truth. 

First, under the Forand bill the choice of 
doctor is left to the patient. The only thing 
that the Government would control is rea- 
sonable cost. No doctor would be permitted 
to charge exorbitant fees for services. 

Second, Dr. Exb’s exhortation against 
Government control sounds very much like 
his compatriots tn the AMA who, a genera- 
tion ago opposed the requirement that all 
T.B. cases be reported to public authority, 
Opposed compulsory smallpox vaccinations 
as interference with the “privacy of medical 
care,” and fought immunization against 
diphtheria by public health agencies. True, 
these are all ‘invasions’ of the right of pri- 
vate doctors to charge fees for these serv- 
ices, but would Dr. Erb favor rescinding 
these services? 

Again, Dr. Erb states that the Forand bill 
would cost a “huge slice.’’ In fact, the bill 
provides that the cost of the entire program 
could be financed by an additional one fourth 
of 1 percent of the payroll deduction for 
social security—hardly a huge slice, is get- 
ting pretty worn. This is AMA leveled 
against the Social Security Act in 1935. 
Would Dr. Erb repeal social security now? 
Dr. Fishbein, editor of the AMA Journal, 
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termed old-age insurance as a “definite step 
toward either totalitarianism or commu- 
nism.” No doubt there are some who would 
find in this statement an accurate expression 
of their own feelings. But for the vast 
majority of American people social security 
has been a veritable lifesaver at the time in 
life when all other sources of income are cut 
off. 

Our union and the AFL-CIO says that the 
Government should take the responsibility 
for guaranteeing that old people who are 
in need of medical care, can get it. Recent 
Senate committee disclosures of profiteer- 
ing in the drug industry, where drug costs 
have been driven up in an unconscionable 
fashion, simply serve to underscore the 
Gespcrate piight of pensioners who are liv- 
ing on inadequate stipends. These people 
are unable to afford the cost of decent health 
care. If our concern for human values has 
cuiweighed our concern for protecting the 
concept of medicine as a “private afiair,” we 
proudiy affirm our position. The Forand 
bill, by providing for a systcm of prepaid 
health insurance for the aged, is a step in 
the direction of showing that the American 
people are not callous to the needs of the 
growing numbers of senior citizens in cur 
society. In the view of the American labor 
movement, the welfare of the people comes 
before all cther considerations. 

Let us remember that it was the AMA who 
first opposed even voluntary health insur- 
ance plans as “socialism * * * communism 
* * * inciting to revolution” when they 
were first proposed. Todey, millions of 
Americans hold voluntary health insurance 
policies and hundreds of thousands of AMA 
members honor them. 

We are confident that our Nation, despite 
opposition, will continue to make progress 
in the area of social weifare. As -for the 
trade union movement, we will continue to 
advocate measures which will benefit all 
Americans. 

Sou STETIN, 
Vice President and Regional Director, 
Veziile Workers Union of America, 





POLITICAL CONTRIBUTICNS BY 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 18, the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona {Mr. GOLDWATER] in- 
serted in the RrecorpD material from a pa- 
per prepared by a Mr. Frank Childers 
of Frinceton University, concerning an 
interview Mr. Childers had had with Mr. 
William L. Taylor, legislative represent- 
ative for Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. This insert appeared under the 
caption “Loopholes in So-Called Clean 
Elections Bill.” 

Americans for Democratic Action, of 
which I have long been a member and 
for whose objectives I have great ad- 
rniration, is frequently maligned. I do 
not rise to its defense upon every occa- 
sion when it is unfairly criticized or mis- 
represented, because if I attempted to do 
so I would have little time left for other 
purposes. 

However, occasionally the attacks upon 
the ADA are so unfair that I feel I must 
say a word in defense of that organiza- 
tion. 

Accordingly, after reading the material 
inserted by the Senator from Arizona, 
I called Mr. William L. Taylor to ask 
him for his side of the story. He replied 
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that he was making a reply in the form 
of a letter to the Senator from Arizona, 
which he was requesting that the Sena- 
tor insert in the REcorp to set the story 
straight. 

My cffice has checked with the cffice 
of the Senator from Arizona and I am 
advised that although Mr. Taylor wrote 
the Senator on February 23, the Senator 
has not placed Mr. Taylor’s letter in the 
ReEcorD. I am, therefore, taking the lib- 
erty of doing so in his stead, since I feel 
that Mr. Taylor’s version of the facts 
should be given the same attention that 
has been given the original material. 

The Senator from Arizona said he was 
unable to find the ADA’s financial state- 
ment on file with the Clerk of the House. 
I found it very easily, by simply calling 
the Clerk’s office and being informed that 
statements for several years are on file. 
The following figures were obtained from 
the 1958 statement—chosen because it 
was the latest election year: 

The ADA listed a total of $125,600 in 
contributions in 1958. Of that sum, the 
UAW is listed as contributing $9,000, or 
Icss than 8 percent; total union con- 
tributions are listed as $30,000, or 24 per 
cent. These figures verify the correct- 
ness of Mr. Taylor's denial of the Sena- 
tor’s assertion that the ADA receives 35 
percent of its money from the UAW. 

I ack unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in my remarks a letter 
from William L. Taylor addressed to the 
Honorable BARRY GOLDWATER. 

There keing no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 23, 1960. 
The Honorable Barry GOLDWATER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GOLDWATER: My attention 
has been called to your speech on Americans 
for Democratic Action and “Loopholes in 
So-Called Clean Elections Bill”, which ap- 
pears in the Prcorp of February 18, 1960, at 
page 2887. With all due respect, I must say 
that in basing your remarks upon statemenis 
ascribed to me by a Mr. Childers of Prince- 
ton, you were victimized by a student with 
& wild imagination and no respect for the 
truth. 

A Mr. Childers of Princeton did, indeed, 
interview me several months ago. (He stated 
that he was writing a theme on the conserva- 
tive movement in the United States, that he 
hed spent a couple of days in your Office, that 
he wanted ADA’s assessment of the conserva- 
tive movement and answers to allegations 
that you had made about the ADA.) During 
the course of that interview I did furnish 
Mr. Childers with a copy of “A New Deal 
for the 1900's” and with a copy of ADA’s 
platform reproduced in the ADA World.’ 
This much of Mr, Childers’ account is true. 
The rest of Mr. Childers’ report in which he 
purports to quote me, both directly and 
indirectly, is simply a collection of lies. 

Specifically, to deal with the statements 
you single out for special attention, I did not 
tell Mr. Childers that: (1) “ADA receives 
slightly less than 35 percent of its total 
moneys from the UAW” or that “labor unions 
contribute most of ADA'’s total funds.” I 
would not have made such a statement to 
him simply because it is not true. Inciden- 
tally, in accordance with the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, contributions received by 
ADA, both from labor and other sources, are 
reported and are on file with the clerks of 
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both Houses. (2) “Men and women are sent 
to States, towns and cities to support candi- 
dates favorable to ADA policy.” Of course, 
ADA chapters participate in election cam- 
paigns, but Mr. Childers has attempted to 
twist this to mean something quite differ- 
ent. (3) I “would favor a plan to confiscate 
all the money and private property in the 
country, line up all the citizens in a row and 
give each man a proportional share”. If I 
held such views (which I do not), I would 
hardly be likely to express them in a casual 
talk with a student I had never before met, 
nor could I hold a responsible position with 
an organization which is opposed to this 
philosophy. 

I do not know what Mr. Childers’ motives 
were in furnishing you with this fictitious 
account of our conversation. I wish I could 
believe that he was not very Bright, that he 
took poor notes of our interview and had a 
poor memory of what was said. But Mr. 
Childers impressed me as an intelligent stu- 
dent. He discussed with me knowledgably, 
for example, ADA’s support of tax reform 
legislation introduced during the last session 
by Senators CLarK, McCartHy, Dovuc.as, and 
ProxMIrE. Thus, I am afraid that this char- 
itable explanation of his actions would not 
be accurate. 

Mr. Childers has not furnished me with a 
copy of his report and I do not know what 
is contained in the sections you did not place 
in the Recorp. In the interest of fairness 
however, I would appreciate your placing in 
the REcORD my reply to those sections of his 
report entered in the Recorp. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILitiaM L. TAYLOR, 
Legislative Representative. 





PHILADELPHIA PLANS MORE CITY- 
SUBSIDIZED RAIL SERVICE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD at this point in my remarks an 
article entitled “Philadelphia Plans More 
City-Subsidized Rail Service, Fare Cuts,” 
which was published in the Wall Street 
Journal of February 15, 1960, which I 
inadvertently forgot to have printed in 
the REcorpD earlier than this. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 15, 1960] 


COMMUTER RX?—PHILADELPHIA PLANS MORE 
CiTY-SuUBSIDIZED RAIL SERVICE, FARE CuTs— 
Mayor To Be BACKED BY RaILs, OTHER 
CITIES IN PLEA FOR FEDERAL AID TOMOR- 
ROW—-LATE SHAVES AND EARLY COCKTAILS 


(By Michael Creedman) 


PHILADELPHIA.—This venerable city of 
mossy parks, ancient brick row houses, the 
Liberty Bell, and other historical landmarks, 
hardly brings to mind an image of bustling 
civic progress. Its glories, to most out- 
siders, lie more in the past than the present. 

Thus it is all the more surprising to find 
Philadelphia suddenly seizing the center of 
the stage with a ready-to-go, areawide pro- 
gram to tackle one of the toughest of all 
municipal headaches—the perennial com- 
muter crisis. 

The Philadelphia plan, in fact, may turn 
out to be the pattern of the future for many 
other U.S. cities of more than 509,000 popu- 
lation, if the enthusiasm for it now being 
shown by mayors of other cities and by east- 
ern railroad presidents means anything. 


NEEDED: A FEDERAL SUBSIDY 


Basically the plans calls for the creation 
of a nonprofit municipal corporation-—Pas- 
senger Service Improvement Corp. of Plila- 
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delphia (P.S.1.C.) —which will have the power 
to contract with local railroads and transit 
companies to provide commuter service for 
@ flat fee every year. The fee would cover 
most or all operating costs. All revenues 
from the service would be credited to the 
P.S.1.C., which would set fares and sched- 


‘ules and ultimately, it is hoped, buy new 


equipment and lease it to the railroads. 
Since this most likely would he a deficit op- 
eration for the P.S.I.C., city and railroad 
Officials believe the Federal Government must 
pick up the tab for part of the subsidy if 
the plan is to succeed. 

Philadelphia’s rationalization for the sub- 
sidy is this: Since the Federal Government 
already is footing the bill for as much as 
90 percent of the cost of building highways 
into large cities, thereby helping to strangle 
them with congested auto traffic, some Fed- 
eral money might well be spent improving 
railroad commuter service. 

In an experimental program, which it has 
been financing itself since last 1958, the city 
already claims some success in getting people 
out of cars and back into the commuter 
trains. City-subsidized fare cuts and service 
improvements on three of Philadelphia's doz- 
en commuter routes have increased ridership 
on the lines by percentages ranging from 20 
percent to 200 percent. Now, Philadelphia is 
planning to extend the program to all com- 
muter routes. 

Tomorrow, Philadelphia's agressive 61- 
year-old mayor, Richardson Dilworth, will 
lead to Washington a delegation consisting of 
executives from 11 major eastern railroads 
and the mayors or top officials of Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, New Haven, Wilmington, and a num- 
ber of other cities. There details of the plan 
and of the Federal-aid legislation they want 
to carry it out will be explained to Senate 
party chiefs, LYNDON JOHNSON and EVERETT 
M. DIRKSEN, to the various congressional 
committees on transportation, and to the 
White House staff. 

INQUIRIES POUR IN 

So many inquiries have poured in from 
other cities since Philadelphia’s plan was 
first announced last month that Philadel- 
phia's city solicitor, David Berger, will hold 
a 1-day symposium for city attorneys and 
transit officials from other parts of the coun- 
try in March, when he'll explain in detail 
just how the plan was developed and how 
other cities might follow suit. 

Early this week the American Municipal 
Association, which represents 13,000 cities 
throughout the United States, will release 
details of legislation it has prepared for Fed- 
eral aid for the commuter. The bills, which 
will be introduced during the current ses- 


‘sion, almost seem to have been drafted with 


Philadelphia in mind. They would provide 
long-term, low-interest Federal loans to mu- 
nicipalities to buy and lease new commuter 
equipment and a study of grants-in-aid to 
the cities, on a dollar-for-dollar matching 
basis, for other improvements in local rail 
transportation. 

George Alpert, president of the financially 
hard-pressed New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, can hardly restrain his en- 
thusiasm for the Philadelphia approach to 
the commuter probiem, though his line goes 
nowhere near that city. “It is not just an- 
other study.” The plan is realistic in setting 
up immediate, practical heip,” he says. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey, an- 
other non-Philadelphia line, has circularized 
its own riders with a lengthy tribute to “the 
city fathers of Philadelphia.” Their action 
was taken, the raiiroad says, “while com- 
muters in New York and Boston wait ap- 
prehensively for higher fares and more 
abandonments, and the leaders of their State 
and municipal governments hem and haw 
in search for a solution.” 
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There are other proposed solutions— 
chiefly reduction of local taxes on railroads 
and a more liberal attitude by regulatory 
bodies in granting fare increases—that are 
being actively pushed. The Long Island 
Railroad since 1954 has been operating 
under a redevelopment plan which has 
halved its State and local taxes. Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller last year pushed through 
& program to give other New York railroads 
tax relief; the State, in addition, has made 
available $20 million for the purchase of new 
rail commuter equipment, 


LOCAL SUPPORT 


Both the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Co., which serve the Philadelphia 
commuting area, wholeheartedly stand back 
of the new plan, and, in fact, have been 
participating for more than a year in the 
experimental forerunner of it. 

The plan has drawn its share of criticism, 
too. Attempts to gain the backing of the 
Association of American Railroads for the 
type of Federal aid which it would require 
fell apart when presidents of the western 
railroads dissented violently. Unlike most of 
the eastern lines, some of the western 
routes, such as the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway, e@re still operating commuter 
service in the black and see no need for 
subsidies. 

One Philadelphian calls it a “Brannan 
plan for railroads.’’ Another, H. Jerome Jas- 
pan, who claims to represent 1,800 local tax- 
payers, filed suit to block the granting of a 
charter to the new P.S.I.C. 

The new nonprofit corporation, Mr. Jaspan 
says, “is just a front. It’s just a feedbag to 
bail out the railroads which are losing 
money.” Although the common pleas court 
here has overruled Mr. Jaspan’s objections 
and approved the charter, he vows he'll take 
his case to the highest courts if necessary. 


THE SUBURBAN ATTITUDE 


Eventually, if the plan is to succeed, the 
support of suburban towns and counties out- 
side of Philadelphia will be needed. Some of 
these communities are lukewarm about the 
prespects. A major fear is that, if they get 
tangled up with the central city on tackling 
the transit problem, before long they will be 
involved in downtown problems such as 
urban renewal, racial integration, housing, 
und high taxes. 

But, in Bucks County, Planning Commis- 
sion Director Franklin Wood says, “We don’t 
want to be left out of this thing. Whatever 
is being developed we want to be part of be- 
cause we'll regret it later if we aren’t. After 
all, county lines don’t mean anything any 
more. ‘Traffic problems that 20 years ago 
didn’t affect us have come up here now.” 

Philadelphia officials already can point to 
some positive gains since their initial experi- 
ments were begun a little more than a year 
ago. On the Reading’s Fox Chase line, with 
the aia of city subsidies, the number of daily 
train movements was boosted to 14 from 6; 
fares were slashed from an average of 48 
cenis to 30 cents. Also, tie-in service with 
connecting bus lines was instituted, as an 
added inducement for commuters to leave 
their cars at home. As a result, the number 
of riders jumped from 10.521 in December 
1958 to 35,982 in December 1959, 

ENDING A SLUMP 

The Pennsylvania, likewise, has been able 
to reverse a long-term traffic slide on its 
Chestnut Hill branch by means of lower fares 
and better service. The number of passen- 
gers on the route which had dropped from 
2,627,000 in 19848 to 1,598,000 in 1958, last 
year turned up by nearly 30 percent. 

Most railroads claim the nub of the com- 
muter problem is the wide disparity between 
the huge amount of equipment needed to 
handle peak-hour loads and the much 
smaller amount required to serve the suburbs 
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during the balance of the day. Daytime 
travelers have increasingly deserted the rails 
to drive to town, the carriers say, but the 
railroads still must maintain a lot of equip- 
ment to handle commuter traffic. The Phila- 
delphia scheme is designed to ease city auto 
congestion by putting more commuters on 
the rails, but it also seeks to beef up daytime 
rail travel as well. 

While there are no exact statistics on how 
much the downtown auto traffic congestion 
in Philadelphia has been lightened by the 
experiment, a big, red-faced traffic police- 
man on duty near city hall says, “Since they 
started that cheap train service there seems 
to be a lot fewer cars coming through here 
in the rush hour.” 

The city figures that for every rider it can 
get to leave his car in the driveway in favor 
of public transportation, it saves $170 a 
year in police, highway construction, main- 
tenance, and other costs. 

In the last 10 years, many of the city’s 
older downtown buildings were torn down 
and replaced in a $250 million program of 
modernizing. Another $600 million is slated 
for downtown improvement over the next 
decade. 

“But,” says Mayor Dilworth, “unless some 
way is found to improve mass transit, all the 
center city development will go down the 
drain.” 

THE RAILROADS’ MOTIVE 

Walter Patchell, vice president of the Peun- 
sylvania, indicates that the preservation of 
the downtown arca also is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the carriers’ participation 
in the new plan. “The easiest thing for the 
railroads to do wceuld be just to get out of 
the business of carrying commuters, but we 
realize this wouid destroy the center of 
Philadelphia.” 

Decentralization would mean the loss of 
thousands of Collars worin of profitable 
freight business, Mr. Patchell commenis. He 
explains that railroads can perform freisht 
service better than trucks when moving 
goods from one ccnccntrated area to an- 
other. Butif the city core is dispersed, truck 
competition, capable of dciliverics to scat- 
tered points, would take over. 

Even wita the subsidies, Philadeljhia rail- 
roads lost some $7 million bringing commute 
ers into the city last year. And even with 
the more ambitions program contemplated 
for the future, according to City Solicitor 
Berger, “the railroads will never make money 
on this. At best it will be a break-even 
deal.” 

Joseph A. Fisher, president of the Read- 
ing agrees. However, he says, “We hope the 
new nonprofit corporation will absorb more 
of the costs of operating the service.” 

New contracts between P.S.I.C. and the 
railroads will be negotiated every year, and 
Mayor Dilworth admits that it is possible 
the rails will receive more money for oper- 
ating services as time goes on, but he hopes 
Tevenues will increase, too. 

This year, the Reading and the Pennsyl- 
vania will split between $1,400,000 and $1,- 
525,000 for operating two routes, with about 
$325,000 of this representing contributions 
from the city. Figures aren’t yet available 
for the third route, on which the contract 
expires in April. The sums for the first two 
routes are about the same as were paid out 
last year on those routes. 


THREE ADDED LINES 


Negotiations are expected to get under 
way soon to put three additional commuter 
lines on a similar basis. All intracity come 
muter lines here carry about 100,000 pas- 
Sengers daily, with about a fourth of these 
now riding on subsidized routes. 

Philadelphia’s suburbanites, outside the 
Plan so far, meanwhile face the prospects of 
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@ new batch of fare increases from the Penn- 
sylvania and the Reading in the not-too-dis- 
tant future. Although Philadelphia usually 
has intervened in these rate applications in 
the past, there is some indication that from 
now on it will concentrate solely on im- 
proving the lot of its in-city commuters. 
This strategy, some city men believe, will 
have the effect of persuading outlying towns 
to join Philadelphia’s program. 

Philadelphia’s city officials already are 
talking of unprecedented boons and frills 
for their own commuters—new air condi- 
tioned cars, spruced-up stations, special 
trains for theater parties and even electric 
shavers for late sleepers. 

City Solicitor Berger claims he’s serious 
when he_ suggests throw-away squeeze 
botties filled with cocktails for the going- 
home crowds, fashion shows on the trains 
and a “Freudian approach” to rail riding, 
with curvaceous young lady conductors in 
rush hours and handsome young men to 
punch tickets on the afternoon shoppers’ 
specials. 

Already there’s been considerable im- 
provement in commuter morale, on the sub- 
sidized routes at least. Mrs. Katherine 
Harpster, one of the Pennsylvania’s two 
local lady conductors, comments that 2 years 
ago, just aiter a fare hike, one of her pas- 
sengers stopped her as she was punching 
tickeis and snarled, “You don’t need a 
punch. You ought to use a pistol.” 

“Now,” she says, “the only kind of comes 
ments I get are friendly.” 

The ultimate goal of Philadelphia’s city 
fathers is an integrated mass transportation 
setup for the entire eight-county metropolis 
tan area of more than 4 million population, 
which includes Camden and other New Jer- 
sey cities across the Delaware River. This 
would also include operation of the pri- 
vately owned Philadeiphia Transportation 
Co., Which carries some 1.1 million riders a 
day on sevbway and surface routes. How- 
ever, complete control of all transit facili- 
ties, even if Federal aid becomes availabie, 
“wiil not cpring into flower overnight,” says 
Mayer Dilworth. 





MILITARY AIRLIFT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if I may, 
I should like to have the attention briefly 
cf my friend the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrcorp at 
this point in my remarks the third of a 
series of articles written by the distin- 
guished military commentator, Hanson 
W. Baldwin, entitled ‘‘The Airlift Prob- 
lem-—IiII.”’ . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AIRLIFT PROBLEM—III—MILITARY TRANS-=- 
PORT STUDIES QUESTIONS OF TACTICS, EQuIP= 
MENT, AND COMMAND 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The Military Air Transport Service, which 
is flying an average of almost 7 million ton- 
miles daily during the 2 weeks of Exercise 
Big Slam Puerto Pine, hopes the maneuver 
will clarify some of its problems. 

The exercise, which includes the transpor- 
tation of more than 20,000 Army troops to 
Puerto Rico, ends next Monday. From it the 
Air Force and Army hope to draw some con- 
clusions about the vexing problems of mili-e 
tary airlift. 

These problems are numerous; some of the 
more important ones are discussed here. 
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ROLE OF COMMERCIAL CARRIERS IN MILITARY AIR 
TRANSPORT 


The Military Air Transport Service, under 
Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, operates for the 
military forces an airways and air communi-_ 
cations service, air weather service, air res- 
cue service, air photographic and charting 
service, and a, strategic airlift force. 

Some 992 aircraft and 115,000 persons are 
assigned to MATS, including 4,000 Navy per- 
sonnel. Of this total, almost 35,000 persons 
and 483 aircraft are assigned to so-called 
strategic passenger and cargo airlift. 

To meet the war-plan needs of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, MATS is required to main- 
tain a global air transportation system in a 
state of peacetime readiness that can in- 
stanily be expanded to wartime tempo. 

This system has long been the target of 
commercial air carriers and of congressional 
critics, who maintain that the service is 
wasteful and competes unfairly with com- 
mercial air carriers. 

Yet MATS has some convincing answers. 
Repeated Pentagon and congressional studies 
indicate that MATS must maintain almost its 
present level of operations if it is to meet 
the war-plans requirements of the Joint 
Chiefs and if it is to be capable of rapid 
acceleration to wartime tempo. = 


OPERATION EXPANDED 


MATS normally flies an average of about 
5 hours a plane a day. During the current 
maneuver this has been expanded to about 
8 hours a plane a day, which is regarded as 
the minimum necessary for wartime operae- 
tions. 

Prior to the Korean war, MATS flight hours, 
programed at 3 hours a plane a day, were 
actually less than 2.7 hours. 

When the Korean war began the Joint 
Chicfs ordered an accelerated tempo of 10 
to 11 hours a day. It took MATS 11 months 
to build up to less than 7 hours a day, even 
though its personnel were reinforced with 
reserves. It never reached the Joint Chiefs’ 
requirement. 

MATS does not want to be caught short 
again; it feels that it must maintain its 
present tempo and volume of operations 
on its global air routes if it is to maintain 
war readiness. 


THE MODERNIZATION OF MATS 


MATS flies four types of passenger and 
cargo aircraft—the Lockheed C-121 Super- 
Constellation; the Douglas C-118 Liftmaster, 
the Douglas C-124 Globemaster and the 
Douglas C-133 Cargomaster. 

These are all propeller-driven planes. 
The workhorse of the fieet is the C-124; 
there are 291 of these in MATS. It isa slow 
and aging plane, with maintenance head- 
aches, although it is still doing yeoman serv- 
ice. The newest heavyweight cargo lifter— 
a turboprop aircraft—is the C-133. There 
are only 29 of these; eventually MATS will 
have 49. 

There is rather general agreement that 
MATS needs modernization, but the unan- 
swered question is whether an entirely new 
“ultimate” aircraft should be developed, or 
whether types of aircraft now or soon to 
be available should be purchased. 

MATS is eager to purchase jets; it believes 
that so-called swing-tailed versions of the 
Boeing 707 or Douglas DC-8 commercial jet 
airliners could be modified and developed for 
military use, capable of using runways 4,000 
feet in length or less. A combination of a 
turbo-fan engine and leading edge flaps and 
boundary layer control could permit short 
takeoffs and landings. 

However, the Army points out that the 
fuselage of the 707 or DC-8 is not large 
enough for outsize cargoes and that ade- 
quate cargo planes are the bottleneck of the 
military transport problem. 
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Moreover, paratroopers cannot jump from 
any available jet; their minimum flying 
speed is too high. The Army prefers an 
improved version of the Lockheed Hercules 
C-130, which is used by the troop carrier 
wings of the Tactical Air Command, 


TACTICAL AND STRATEGIC AIRLIFT 


The problems of airlift are complicated by 
the overlapping functions of the Tactical 
Air Command and the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. Both operate troop carrier 
and military cargo aircraft. 

The Tactical Air Command utilizes the 
C-130 and the Fairchild C-123 assault trans- 
port. These so-called “short-legged” air- 
craft are designed for so-called tactical or 
assault missions, with troops and cargo com- 
bat loaded for jumping or for rapid un- 
loading on an improvised airstrip in an 
enemy zone. 

MATS aircraft, on the other hand, have 
@ so-called “strategic’’ mission. They are 
generally bigger, longer range planes. Para- 
troopers do not jump from them and cargo 
is not rigged for parachute dropping, nor is 
it combat loaded. 

MATS planes are generally adapted to 
transporting troops and supplies to a staging 
area or friendly base, where the troops can 
be unloaded and then reloaded into Tactical 
Air Command assault aircraft that would 
fiy them to the enemy objective. 

Bui developing technology has blurred the 
once-clear distinction between tactical and 
strategic. So-called tactical aircraft are now 
achieving longer and longer ranges. 

If a two-purpose plane that could com- 
bine both strategic and tactical functions 
could be developed airborne troops could 
be combat loaded in the United States and 
flown direcily to the scene of action any- 
where in the world without using inter- 
mediate staging bases. 

MATS does not helieve this is possible 
without great sacrifice of speed or other 
important characteristics. The Tactical Air 
Command and the Army think that it might 
be feasible in the future. 

ORGANIZATIONAL AND COMMAND RELATIONSHIPS 

The Army requested some time ago, and 
apparently was granted, a single point of 
contact between the Army and its Strategic 
Army Corps and the Air Force. Instead of 
dealing with two Air Force agencies—MATS 
for strategic lift, and the Tactical Air 
Command for tactical or assault lift—the 
Tactical Air Cominand was to be the point 
of contact for both. 

The purport of a directive issued by Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, initially went further than this. 
It was understood by both the Tactical Air 
Command and the Army that after the end 
of Exercise Big Slam /Puerto Pine next Mon- 
day the Tactical Air Command would, in the 
future, exercise control over ail peacetime 
maneuvers involving both the Army and 
military air transport aircraft. This would 
be true whether the craft were drawn from 
MATS or Tactical Air Command. 

However, partly as a result of the current 
exercise, there has been some restudy of 
this understanding. The question of com- 
mand and organizational relationship be- 
tween MATS and the Tactical Air Command 
and between them both and the Army is 
therefore one of a number of unresolved 
problems that the lessons of the current 
maneuver may help to solve. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues to 
the comments made by Mr. Baldwin to 
the effect that while the Military Air 
Transport Service, MATS, is eager to 
purchase jet aircraft for transport pur- 
poses, the Army points out that the 


fuselage of the 707 or of the DC-8 jet 


his kind words. 
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is not large enough for the outsize car- 
goes and that adequate cargo planes are 
the bottleneck of the military transport 
problem. 

Moreover, paratroopers cannot jump 
from any available jet, since their mini- 
mum flying speed is too high. 

Mr. Baldwin also points out that if 
two-purpose plane which would combine 
both the strategic and the tactical func- 
tions could be developed, airborne troops 
could be combat loaded in the United 
States and flown directly to the scene 
of action anywhere in the world without 
using intermediate staging bases. 

Mr. President, I am confident that the 
Committee on Armed Services, of which 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi is so able a member, will give close 
attention of the problem of airlift. I 
am happy to know the committee will do 
so, because in my judgment this is one 
of the unresolved problems of our mili- 
tary forces. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
highly commend the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Congress and of 
the people of the United States. It is 
a subject in which the Senator is well 
versed. I think his position is emi- 
nently sound. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
No one is doing a better 
job on the Armed Services Committee 
in this regard than my good friend 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I desire to address my= 
self to another subject. 


President, will 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the 
floor. 





INTEREST CEILING ON LONG-TERM 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, when- 
ever the Democratic Congress is subject 
to praise on the financial pages, I 
think it is sufficienily noteworthy to 
warrant inviting the attention of my 
colleagues to the event. 

Mr. Paul Heffernan, financial writer 
for the New York Times, published an 
article on page 1 of the financial sec- 
tion of that newspaper for Sunday, 
March 27, in which he described as 
“fortunate” the resistance of the Con- 
gress to the demand of the Eisenhower 
administration that the 4'4-percent 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds 
be lifted. 

Imezine my amazement. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I read the 
article to which the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania refers. Secretly, to myself, 
I expressed the wish that the editorial 
writer for the New York Times who 
writes editorials on economic policy, who 
has been castigating those of us who 
have resisted the proposed legislation in 
this regard, would read this article in 
the New York Times, 
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Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his interjection. I add that I hope Mr, 
Edward Collins, the New York Times 
commentator on financial affairs, wil] 
also take the time to read Mr. Heffer- 
nan’s article. 

Mr. President, I continue. 
nan’s exact words were: 

It is fortunate that the Congress dragged 
its feet on the advance-refunding proposal. 
If the Government last year had carried out 
advance refunding of 214-percent bonds with 
higher coupon issues on terms yielding in- 
vestors from 414 to 434 percent or more, the 
higher debt cost would have left the tax. 
payers saddled with a needlessly heavy bur- 
den when the market turned last winter, 


Mr. President, most of my colleagues 
will, I am sure, recall the criticism which 
has been heaped upon our heads all 
winter for that fortunate footdragging. 
We were accused of threatening the 
safety of the Republic, of causing the 
gold reserves to be drained out of Fort 
Knox, of stoking the fires of inflation of 
trafficking with the soundness of the 
American dollar. 

Now it turns out that what we did was 
“fortunate.” 

I think we should take this moment to 
pay our particular respects to the senior 
Senator from Illinois {[Mr. Dovctas], 
who stood up in the Senate on the day 
that President Eisenhower sent his bond 
ceiling removal message to the Congress 
last year and cautioned us to go slow in 
responding to the President’s request. 
The Senator from Illinois has stayed 
steadfastly with that recommendation 
since. 

It has required great courage on the 
part of the Senator from Illinois to hold 
to his position under the torrent of abuse 
which has been directed at him. Today 
we can al! concede that his wisdom is 
equal of his courage. 

In an article in the same newspaper 
for Friday, March 25, Mr. Heffernan says 
that ‘‘the bond community believes that 
this would be a good time for the Treas- 
ury to come out with an issue of secu- 
rities due in more than 5 years. It is 
assumed that $1 billion of such obliga- 
tions could be absorbed by the market 
within the 4!4 percent long-term statu- 
tory cost limit.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles by Mr. Heffer- 
nan which I have queted be printed in 
the RecorD at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 27, 1960] 
Bonp PRICE CLIMB ECLIPSES DEBATE-—-DISPUTE 

IN CONGRESS OVER 414 PERCENT RATE CEIL- 

ING Now APPEARS POINTLESS—YIELDS ‘TAKE 

Harp FaLu-—LAWMAKERS ARE EXPECTED TO 

TurRN ATTENTION TO THE STOCK MARKET'S 

Drop 


My. Heffer- 


(By Paul Heffernan) 


The sharp 2-month rise in the prices of 
Treasury and other prime debt securities 
has thrown into indefinite eclipse a 2-year 
long dispute about public debate manage- 
ment between the Treasury and antiadmin- 
istration forces in Congress. 

Probably legislation reluctantly activated 
by Democratic leaders to meet the Treasury's 
professed needs is now a dead letter. Under 
such legislation, the Treasury would have 
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been permitted to do a limited amount of 
long-term borrowing above the World War I 
enacted 414 percent cost ceiling and to un- 
dertake large-scale advance refunding—at 
higher rates—of major 214 percent bond 
issues that will come due in 1961 and there- 
fter. 

P Less than 3 months ago there were strong 
market arguments for giving the Treasury 
more leeway in fashioning public borrowings. 
Of the Treasury’s 54 issues of marketable 
interest-bearing securities, 13 were selling at 
prices to yield 5 percent or more. Of the 
Treasury’s 32 issues of non-interest-bearing 
discount bills, 8 were selling at prices yield- 
ing 5 percent or more. 

Last week only 14 of this register of 72 
issues of Treasury debt were selling at yields 
of 4 percent or more. The highest yield was 
4.15 percent. The highest yield obtainable 
from any of the 32 issues of discount bills 
was 3.36 percent. Bills due in 91 days were 
selling at rates yielding 2.84 percent, com- 
pared with 4.75 percent in early January. 


BALKING FORTUNATE 


It is fortunate that the Congress dragged 
its feet on the advance-refunding proposal. 
If the Government last year had carried out 
advance refunding of 2!4-percent bonds with 
higher coupon issues on terms yielding in- 
vestors from 4!2 to 434, percent or more, the 
higher debt cost would have left the tax- 
payers saddicd with a needlessiy heavy 
burden when the market turned last winter. 

Of course the story is not over, only a 
chapter. In due course, the eclipse will pass 
and the Treasury's headache may recur. 
Did not the Treasury's latest issue of long- 
term bonds—the 4s of 1969 (put out in 1957 
and reopened last year) sell at 109 to yield 
about 3.05 percent within a year of their 
first sale? And about 2 years later did not 
this same issue decline in price to 94.1-16, 
equal to a yield of 4.71 percent? This could 
easily happen again, especially if the econ- 
omy is in for another period of prosperity. 

In retrospect, the Democratic reaction to 
the Treasury's proposals was less than ade- 
quate. The partisan opposition offered no 
pointed objection to the advance-refunding 
ideas of the Treasury, but marsholed em- 
phatic dissent only against raising the 414 
percent cost ceiling. 

It was also apparent that the partisan 
political opposition, while unified in its 
stand against raising the 41, percent ceil- 
ing, was opposed to the idea for different 
reasons Some of the dissent smacked of 
the bipartisan Potomac folklore that low in- 
terest rates are “good” and high rates “bad.” 

Other dissenters were more sophisticated. 
While admitting frankly that there was no 
point to the 414 percent ceiling, they never- 
theless reserved the legislative say-so as 
leverage for enforcing long-studied but con- 
troversial “reforms” on the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve. The proposed legislative 
price for lifting the 414, percent ceiling was— 

That the Treasury hereafter sell its mar- 
ketable securities at public sealed bidding. 

That future long-term bond issues of the 
Treasury be made subject to call by the Gov- 
ernment within 5 or 10 years after issuance, 
so that they could be refunded at lower cost 
should market prices for bonds rise suffi- 
ciently. 

That the Federal Reserve System pace in- 
creases in the money supply—that is, the 
demand deposits of commercial banks and 
money held outside banks—to correspond to 
tate of growth of the gross national product. 


WILL ANXIETIES SHIFT? 


Probably the market eclipse that has made 
a dead letter of the 414 percent cost ceiling 
legislation has made a dead letter, too, of 
certain congressional notions of “reform.” 
Certainly no legislative body could make 
interest rates fall as sharply as the free 
market has done in the last 3 months. 
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More likely, the unshakable anxieties of the 
legislators will shift quickly—if they have 
not already done so—from the bond market 
to the stock market. When will the value of 
equity shares stop going down? Is a sizable 
business recession like that of 1957-58 come 
ing into being? A demoralizing depression, 
like that of the 1930’s? Will there be mass 
unemployment again? Another world war? 

Potomac folklore to the contrary notwith- 
standing, these specters are the dread com- 
panions of low interest rates, at least in the 
memory of the present generation. It is 
strange to behold the eagerness with which 
populist legislators in the field of money 
and credit are ever ready to gallop forth— 
unwittingly—as horsemen of the economic 
apocalypse. 





{From the New York Times, Mar. 25, 1960] 


DiscouNTs CLIMB FOR BILLS OF UNITED 
STATES—REST OF List ALSO DECLINES— 
CorPORATES FOLLOW TREND—MUNICIPALS 
FIRM 

(By Paul Heffernan) 

The sharp price rise in Treasury and 
other prime-risk bonds was checked yester- 
day by the disinclination of dealers to keep 
following each other’s bids upward. 

There was a brief flash of renewed bullish 
bidding in the early trading, but within a 
half hour dealers had come to the conclu- 
sion that the market was more in need of a 
breather than anything else after the sharp 
rise of recent weeks, 

The price reaction came quickly. It did 
not take long for a progressive retreat in 
bidding to develop markdowns extending to 
13 32 of a point in the case of certain long- 
term issues of both war and postwar issue. 
The 3'4s of 1990 closed at 90 20/32, off 18/32. 

The Treasury bills and notes of interme- 
diate term also sold off. With the bills, dis- 
count rates rose six to eight one-hundredths 
of 1 percentage point. The June 22 tax an- 
ticipation issue was quoted at a rate of 2.78 
percent, compared with 2.72 percent on 
Wednesday. The October bills rose in dis- 
count rate from 3.18 to 3.26 percent. : 

The new 5 percent notes due in August 
1964 closed at 103 22/32, a decline of 14/32. 
The 47,s due in November 1964 declined to 
like extent to a bid price of 103 10/32. 

Most market men felt that the price rise 
in the Government market since early Jan- 
uary had been too sharp to be carried farther 
on the basis of any reasonable appraisal of 
the economic situation. 

It was noted among the dealers that fhe 
rise in long Treasury bonds since January 6 
reached 75g points in one instance—the 3s 
of 1995. They stood at 79 4/32 on January 
6; on Wednesday of this week they touched 
86 24/32. 

U.S. ISSUE SCHLDULE 


The market men are giving much thought 
to the Treasury's expected borrowing of $2,- 
500,000 in cash next month. The terms are 
expected to be made known next week. 
With only 14 of the Treasury issues selling 
at yields of 4 percent or more, the bond 
community believes that this would be a 
good time for the Treasury to come out with 
an issue of securities due in more than 5 
years. It is assumed that $1 billion of such 
obligations could be absorbed by the market 
within the 4!4-percent long-term statutory 
cost limit. For the rest of the needed 
money, an offering of $1,500 million of tax 
anticipation bills due next September is held 
suitable. 

Over-the-counter trading in high-grade 
corporate bonds followed much the same 
pattern as Governments. In early trading, 
bids on new prime issues in market supply 
were pushed up one-fourth of a point or so. 
By 11 o’clock, however, the price trend had 
reversed itself and many issues declined one- 
half point. 
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The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 5%- 
percent debentures got up to 1035¢, only to 
drop back at the close to 103% bid. The 
new Northern Indiana Public Service 4%s 
were bid up to 102%, but closed at 102%. 
The Central Illinois Lighting 4%s closed at 
101% bid after selling at 10253. The 5-per- 
cent debentures of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of West Virginia closed at 
102144 bid after having been quoted at 
102%. 

Dealers in local government bonds noted 
little change in the market’s recent firm 
tone. However, public revenue and other 
obligations commonly quoted in terms of 
dollars were off about three-eighths on the 
day. The $25 million Cook County, Tll., ex- 
pressway issue, which came to market on 
March 8, was closed out oversubscribed 


The balance in the $15 million Louisiana’ 


highway account was pared yesterday by 
about $900,000 to $2,100,000. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank executed a 
secondary offering of $5 million of New York 
State 3.6 and 3.75 percent bonds due from 
1985 to 1995 at yields scaled from 3.35 to 3.5 
percent. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, bond 
transactions aggregated $6 million, compared 
with $5,630,000 on Wednesday. The New 
York Times combined bond price index went 
to 84.75, a new high for the year. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey 34s of 
1987 sold at 3714, a new low. 

The Union of South Africa 514s of 1968 
sold at 9314, a new low. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an article 
which was published in this morning’s 
New York Times, entitled “High Rates in 
1959 on U.S. Bonds Dented the National 
Nest Egg.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 28, 1959] 


HicH RaTEs IN 1959 ON U.S. Bonps DENTED 
THE NATIONAL NEST EGG—CaSH SAVINGS IN= 
FLOW FELL AS HOLDINGS OF MaGIc 5’s AND 
OTHER MARKETABLE GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
MOUNTFD 


WASHINGTON, March 27.—The big impact 
of marketable Government bonds carrying 
high interest rates on traditional media of 
savings has been dramatically disclosed by 
figures on cash savings last year just issued 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

These savings took a big tumble last year. 
After reaching a peak of $18,900 million in 
1958, they fell to $13,050 million in 1959. 
The figure covers the increase in savings 
in commercial and savings banks, savings 
and loan associations, credit unions, postal 
savings, Government savings bonds, and lise 
insurance. 

Americans last year invested only 4 cents 
of each after-tax dollar in these categories 
of savings, compared with 6 cents in 1958. 

The main reason appears to have been 
the competing attraction of marketable Gov- 
ernment bonds, including the magic 5s, 
plus, to some extent, the stock market. In- 
dividuals increased their holdings of mar- 
ketable Governments last year by an esti- 
mated amount of upward of $5 billion. 

Only savings and loan associations and 
credit unions showed any increase in sav- 
ings flow last year. Life insurance held 
about even and the rest of the categories 
fell off sharply. Much the biggest loss was 
taken by savings accounts in commercial 
banks, which showed an increase of only 
$2,680 million in 1959, compared with $6,269 
million in 1958. 

Savings and loan associations had an ine 
crease from $6,064 million in 1958 to $6,572 
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million in 1959. Mutual savings banks 
dropped from $2,341 million to $932 million. 
Individuals reduced their holdings of Gove 
ernment savings bonds by $1,900 million in 
1959, compared with only $500 million in 
1958. Postal savings also continued to show 
a net decline—$196 million in 1959, compared 
with $189 million in 1958. Credit unions 
were up from $493 million in 1958 to $580 
million in 199. 

The fourth quarter of last year showed 
some increase in the total of these savings 
over the level of the third quarter, but it 
was sharply below the final quarter of 1958. 
The quarterly totals in 1959 were $3,570 
million in the first, $3,999 million in the sec- 
ond, $2,479 million in the third and $3,002 
million in the fourth. The final quarter of 
1958 showed a total of $4,681 million, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it seems 
very clear indeed that the current trend 
in interest rates and in money is going 
to make it not only unnecessary but also 
very unwise to eliminate the 414-percent 
interest ceiling, and if we can only get 
bond issues floated now on a long-term 
basis at less than 4 percent a great deal 
of the pressure which has been going in 
to make mortgage money and other mort- 
gage money for the ordinary people of 
America so hard to get will be lifted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. , 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire 
to address myself to another subiect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


a ———— 


WORLD PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may he 
printed at this point in the REecorp three 
articles and an editorial which have re- 
cently been published on the subject of 
world peace and disarmament. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as foliows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 28, 1950] 

HERTER’S DECISION 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Unless appearances deceive, it is unfor- 
tunate that Prime Minister Macmillan has 
come to Washington to talk with President 
Eisenhower about the negotiations for a ban 
on nuclear tests. 

It is unfortunate simply because the Pres- 
ident decided, on his own hook and before 
the Prime Minister got here, to do just about 
what Macmillan wants him to do. Hence 
Macmillan’s intervention will mainly tend to 
make an independent decision to look as 
though it has not been independent. Thus, 
another needless complication will be added 
to a painfully complicated business. 

The decision the President has reportedly 
taken is to accept, at least in principle, the 
latest Soviet proposal for a comprehensive 
ben on nuclear tests. Agreement must also 
be reached with the Soviets on several other 
hotly disputed points. But the Eisenhower 
decision at least resolves the seemingly ir- 
reconcilable conflict over underground tests 
tco weak to be detected by an inspection 
system. 

If all goes well, detectable tests will now 
be banned by a formal treaty providing a full 
inspection system. And undetectable tests 
will also be banned by a simple agreement to 
continue the existing test moratorium for at 
least another year, while the scientists tinker 
with their detection methods. 


The 
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The pros and cons of this intricate device 
of a treaty-plus-an-agreement were hotly de- 
bated before a decision was reached. Mac- 
millan in fact invited himself to Washington 
because, at one moment, it looked as though 
the victory would go to those who wished to 
reject the Soviet proposals out of hand. The 
debate produced the opposite result after 
Macmillan had packed his bags, so to say, 
and before he arrived in America. 

The pattern of the debate is still worth 
study, because of the strong light it sheds 
on the recent evolution of the Eisenhower 
administration. To begin with, even the op- 
position struck a new note. Former Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, Adm. 
Lewis Strauss, literally opposed any kind of 
ban on nuclear tests. The new chairman, 
the able John McCone, favors a ban that can 
be inspected and enforced. But McCone 
fought the agreement to continue the test 
moratorium, because such an agreement will 
cover tests which cannot be detected by the 
inspection system. 

Then, too, a crucial role was played by the 
new civilian leaders of the Pentagon, Secre- 
tary of Defense Thomas Gates and Deputy 
Secretary James Douglas. The Pentagon 
used to feel as much distaste as the AEC for 
any ban on nuclear tests. But Gates and 
Douglas now cast favorable votes. This is 
one of several recent and important indica- 
tions that these two men are quietly bring- 
ing a new light into the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s self-created caves of darkness and 
winds. 

Finally, the President’s decision was a 
major v.ctory, in a very personal sense, for 
Secretary of State Chri‘ tian R. Herter. Herter 
led the fight for the affirmative, constructive 
approach. He was the spearhead of his side 
in the argument. And even after the argu- 
ment secmed to be going pretty badly, as 
Macmillan’s hasty journey proved, Herter got 
his way in the end. 

This was all the more noteworthy, be- 
cause it was a repeat performance. In the 
long period of humiliating indecision about 
this country’s policy on general disarmament, 
Herter played exactiy the same role. 

When the Coclidge Commission turned in 
its report, in efiect, recommending that the 
United States could not support any kind of 
disarmament except fake disarmament, it 
was Herter who secured the report's rejection. 
He then fought for an affirmative, construc- 
tive approach through week after week of 
interdepartmental committee meetings. And 
although the final decision took an uncon- 
scionable time to reach, Herter got his way in 
the end. 

Herter’s recurring advocacy of sensibility 
and affirmativeness in dealing with the So- 
viets by no means implies a lack of firmness. 
When the Soviets played their trick with the 
passes of the Western military liaison group 
at Potsdam, the Secretary of State was tie 
first to insist on a firm response. 

Again, when the Pentagon said that high 
altitude flights to Berlin were “an operational 
necessity,” the Secretary of State took the 
lead in securing the allied agreement that 
high altitude flights would be ordered solely 
bocause the civilian leaders of the Pentagon 
took another look at the operational facts, 
and saw that the alleged necessity did not 
exist. 

In short, what can only be called a Herter 
style of polizymaking is beginning to be 
fairly clearly discernible. It is a pretty im- 
pressive style, too. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 28, 1960] 


EISENHOWER SEEN ACCEPTING TEST BAN, WITH 
A CONDITION 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—The storm warnings are 
showing and a debate of hurricane propor- 
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tion is blowing up in Washington over 
whether the United States should accept the 
nuclear test ban as it is likely to emerge from 
the Geneva Conference. 

The argument over the latest Soviet pro- 
posal is already ranging from phony to the 
West's last best chance. British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan is in town to discuss 
the matter with President Eisenhower, while 
several powerful Senators are getting ready 
to oppose an agreement, the terms of which 
they don’t yet know. 

I venture one appeal: Let’s not grab off a 
handful of half-facts and rush out of the 
room with a set of half-baked conclusions 
bearing little relationship to reality. 

There is no doubt that a nuclear weapons 
test ban is within reach. The negotiating 
gap between the Soviets and ourselves has 
been significantly narrowed. From its stand- 
point Moscow has made some substantial 
concessions. 

We are now entering the most critical 
stcge of the negotiations. 

What is most needed right now is to know 
where we stand, what remains to be settled, 
and the choices before us. 

The area of agreement already reached by 
the Soviet Union, Britain, and the United 
States is considerable. Few Western states- 
men ever believed we would get so far. 

Both sides have agreed to stop all nuclear 
weapons testing causing poisonous fallout; 
that is, all tests in outer space, in the at- 
mosphere, under water, or anywhere above 
ground. 

Both sides have agreed on the methods of 
verification and control for such a test ban, 

Both sides have agreed—and this is a new 
position for the Soviets—that inspection 
methods are not yet adequate to detect 
small yield underground tests. 

Both sides have rgreed to undertake joint 
scientific studies to try to devise better 
means of verifying underground tests. 

This is exactly where the negotiations 
stood when the United States and Britain 
made their latest cffer. We offered to sign 
a treaty to cover everything listed above, 
thus banning all aboveground and under- 
water testing which could be inspected. We 
proposed to exempt underground testing 
until better means of inspection could be 
devised. 

The next move was up to the Soviets and 
they didn’t wait long to make it. They ac- 
cepted everything we proposed on condi- 
tion--that we agree to a voluntary mora- 
torium on underground testing until ade- 
quate methods of inspection are developed. 

It is to resolve this question—should we 
accept such a moratorium—that Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan and President Eisenhower 
are conferring. There also remains the 
issue of the permissible number of onsite 
inspections in each other's country to verify 
unexplained earth tremors, which is prob- 
ably negotiable. 

What Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Eisenhower 
will aimost certainly decide is to accept the 
€oviet proposal, also with cne condition. 
That condition would be that the under- 
ground moratorium be limited to something 
like a year rather than the 3 or 4 years 
Moscow has suggested. 

The basis of their decision would be this: 

1. World opinion is never going to tolerate 
the resumption of atmosphere-polluting nu- 
clear tests. It is 99 to 1 that neither side 
will resume such tests, with or without 4a 
treaty. Therefore, we are either going to end 
such tests with egreed inspection or end 
them without getting any agreed inspection. 
To refuse a short moratorium on under- 
ground testing could mean losing the whole 
agreement on inspection for aboveground 
testing. 

2. We have had a moratorium on under- 
ground testing for some 17 months. A 12- 
month extension could well speed up the 
joint study of new means of inspection. If 
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adequate policing cannot be devised then 
poth sides would recover the right to small 
ield underground tests. 
There will be plenty of time for debate. 
Any such agreement would have to be ratified 
by two-thirds of the Senate. 





[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Mar. 28, 
1960] 
A CHANCE To END A-TEST IMPASSE 


Talks by President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan beginning today at Camp 
David come at one of those crucial junctures 
in history when the lives and hopes of mil- 
lions depend upon a choice of the right road. 

In this instance the question is what to 
do about Russia’s provisional acceptance of 
the joint United States-British proposal for 
a@ ban on nuclear weapons tests. 

The Western plan calls for an end to tests 
with the exception that underground ex- 
plosions of relatively minor intensity would 
be permitted until a foolproof method of 
detecting them can be devised. 

Russia has announced a willingness to 
accept this plan provided that all under- 
ground tests are banned indefinitely—at 
least 4 or 5 years. The Soviet idea, in es- 
sence, is to rely on the honor system to 
end the smaller underground atom blasts. 
In other words we would have no way of 
knowing whether the Russians actually 
ended all tests. We would have to take 
their word for it. 

The Soviet word is worthless. Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Macmillan should be in com- 
plete agreement on this point. It would he 
suicide to gamble national security on the 
strength of a Kremlin promise. 

But the stakes are too high and the dan- 
ger too great to reject flatly the Russian 
suggestion. A rejection may be exactly what 
Premier Khrushchev expects and wants. 

Mr. Khrushchev plays his cards of cold 
war diplomacy cleverly. He apparently has 
hoodwinked a lot of people in the free world 
into thinking that Russia is the prime mover 
in trying to end nuclear bomb tests and 
that the West is stalling. 

Precisely the opposite is true and we be- 
lieve that spokesmen for both the United 
States and Britain could be more emphatic 
on this score. United States and British 
representatives have been at Geneva inter- 
mittently since October 1958 trying patiently 
to persuade the Soviets to end nuclear 
weapons tests under a system of adequate 
international inspection. 

Premier Khrushchev adroitly placed the 
cart before the horse by adopting the West- 
ern proposal and tacking on the proviso 
about banning undetectable underground 
tests by “gentlemen's agreement.” 

It seems to us that the surest ground for 
the West in the present situation is to ad- 
vance negotiations along the iine where some 
measure of agreement already exists—in- 
stead of permitting negotiations to stand or 
fall solely on the issue of a moratorium on 
underground tests. 

A possible United States-British move at 
this time would be tentative acceptance of 
the moratorium idea on a short term rather 
than a long term basis—on the condition 
that Russia demonstrate good faith by agree- 
ing to the specifics of an international in- 
spection plan within, say, 6 months. 

Remember, the Soviets have accepted the 
West’s inspection plan in principle only. 
That's a far cry from agreeing to details of 
precisely who will do the inspecting and un- 
der what limitations. 

What, then, could be gained by accepting 
the Soviet proposal unconditionally? 

Here is an unusual opportunity for a 
shrewd move by Mr. Khrushchev to be used 
to advantage by Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Macmillan as a means of testing Soviet sin- 
cerity. It would be foolhardy to throw 
away this chance by accepting or rejecting 
& moratorium on underground tests with- 
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out qualification, or by rushing blindly into 
some kind of hasty commitment that might 
jeopardize Western security. 





{From the New York Times, Mar. 28, 1960] 
FINLETTER JOINS ROCKEFELLER PLEA—RE- 
PUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC LEADERS AGREE 
UNITED STATES MUST PROMOTE WORLD AMITY 


Governor Rockefeller, a Republican, and 
Thomas K. Finletter, a Democrat, agreed 
yesterday that the United States should lead 
in seeking a new cooperative world political 
order. 

The Governor and the former Secretary 
of the Air Force took part in the first 1960 
telecast of a Columbia Broadcasting System 
series, “The Great Challenge,” broadcast 
from the Rockefeller Institute, 66th Street 
and York Avenue. About 400 spectators 
were present. 

Governor Rockefeller said the United 
States should seek “a political framework 
which someday may be comparable to the 
one we created for our own Nation in the 
federation of states on a worldwide basis.” 
Such a vision, he held, would give “a hope 
of confidence to free people.” 

For the first time, science has given man 
the capacity to “lift the burdens” from his 
shoulders, Mr. Rockefeller continued. He 
foresaw “the greatest and most exciting pe- 
riod in the history of the world.” The basic 
quest, he said, should he “related to the 
brotherhood of man and the concept of the 
fatherhood of God.” 

A positive U.S. role in relation to peoples’ 
hopes for freedom and self-realization, the 
Governor argued, would be ‘a stranger force 
than a negative containment purely of the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist forces.” 

The American people, he added, also would 
not be satisfied with “a military negative 
containment.” 

Mr. Finletter said new weapons could 
destroy mankind, so that war as a method of 
solving disputes “is out.” Peace, he held, 
must be made “positive” and centered very 
largely on disarmament, inspected, con- 
trolled, and “enforced by the United Na- 
tions.” 

“The rule of law has expanded geograph- 
ically since the beginning of time,” Mr. Fin- 
letter said. 

Another participant, Dr. Victor L. Butter- 
field, president of Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., said American colleges and 
universities were “still quite paternalistic 
and quite authoritarian in the intellectual 
treatment of students.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the first 
is an article written by Mr. Joseph Alsop 
and published this morning, which com- 
mends very highly Secretary of State 
Herter for his active efforts to help at- 
tain world peace with disarmament. I 
concur strongly in the views expressed 
by Mr. Alsop. 

Mr. President, the second is an article 
written by Mr. Roscoe Drummond, pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
this morning, entitled “Eisenhower Seen 
Accepting Test Ban, With a Condition.” 
In company with the _ distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMPHREY] I strongly join in Mr. 
Drummond's views, and I hope the ma- 
jority of my colleagues feel the same 
way. 

Mr. President, the third is an editorial 
which was published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of this morning, entitled “A 
Chance to End A-Test Impasse.” I 
identify myself with that editorial and 
hope all of the delegates at Geneva will 
join with the Secretary of State, and, 
I hope, the President, in pressing for a 
meaningful treaty in this regard. 
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The final article, Mr. President, was 
published in this morning’s New York 
Times, entitled “Finletter Joins Rocke- 
feller Plea.” It appears that the fine- 
American and former public servant 
in Democratic administrations, Mr. 
Thomas K. Finletter, has joined with 
Governor Rockefeller of New York in 
urging that Republican and Democratic 
leaders agree to go on promoting world 
amity and world peace through mean- 
ingful disarmament agreements. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





REFINANCING OF GOVERNMENT 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, some 
Senators have indicated that the time_ 
is now favorable for the Federal Govern- 
ment to refinance some of its obliga- 
tions, and thereby remove the pressure 
of Treasury competition from the mar- 
ket. This may or may not be the fact. 
But I point out to those Senators that 
that is precisely what we have been try- 
ing to do for quite some time through 
the enactment of legislation. The 
Treasury cannot wait until individuals 
feel that the market condition is suit- 
able, but it should have the power at all 
times to fund its indebtedness, so that it 
may take advantage, without the restric- 
tion of present statutory limitations, of 
what is the best market time. The 
Treasury should not wait for individual 
Senators to advise it that a given time 
would be a good moment to refund its 
obligations, hecause money might be 
tight the next week or the next month, 
and it might be loose a month or two 
after that. 

What the Treasury needs is the statu- 
tory authority which it has requested, 
rather than unsolicited advice. 





GOVERNOR DEWEY ON “MEET THE 
PRESS” 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I think 
anyone who did not have the opportu- 
nity on yesterday to hear, on “Meet the 
Press,” former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, missed a memorable pro- 
gram. I am delighted that Governor 
Dewey’s views were made available to so 
large an audience, and I express the 
fervent hope that Governor Dewey will 
be heard from frequently, and on many 
forums, in the forthcoming months. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I also heard this fine 
presentation on “Meet the Press.” To 
my way of thinking it was an extremely 
impressive performance by a most dis- 
tinguished statesman and a great polit- 
ical figure. 

Mr. President, I share the views ex- 
pressed by my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, and hope that Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s great talents and ability 
will be put to further use in government. 
Governor Dewey can undoubtedly make 
many significant contributions, and has 
all the qualities which are needed and 
important in the field of government. 

I sincerely hope that the American 
Government will avail itself of his many 
avilities. 
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I thank my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks just made by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from New York regarding the 
appearance of former Governor Dewey 
of New York, a great Republican, on the 
“Meet the Press” program last evening. 
I think he conducted himself in his usual 
fine manner, and I sincerely hope that 
from time to time he will continue to 
make his views known publicly, because 
I think the Nation is looking forward to 
hearing from him often. 

_ Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I hope 
the talents of this outstandingly able 
private citizen will not be denied to pub- 
lic life in the future. 





THE WHEAT MARKETING PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to have the privilege of hbe- 
coming a cosponsor of S. 3159, a new 
and, in my judgment, sound program 
for the orderly marking of our wheat, 
which has the support of the major farm 
organizations. 

In the February 1960 issue of the 
Oregon Wheat League’s publication the 
Wheat Field there appears an article 
which in concise form sets forth the 
major provisions of this important leg- 
islation. 

Because of the interest aroused by 
this program in my State, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article to which 
I have referred be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NAWG New WHEAT PROGRAM 

A new program for wheat, supported by 
eight major farm organizations is being 
readied for Congress; the proposal will be 
introduced in February. 

Named the “wheat marketing plan,” the 
proposal has been developed jointly by the 
National Grange, the National Farmers 
Union, and the National Association of 
Wheat Growers. In addition, the marketing 
plan has the support of the National 
Farmers Organization, the Missouri Farmers 
Association, the National Corn Growers As- 
sociation, the American Soybean Association, 
and the Grain Sorghum Producers Associa- 
tion. 

The wheat marketing plan embodies many 
of the principles of its predecessors, the 
wheat stabilization and domestic parity 
plans. Persons acquainted with these pro- 
posals are aware that wheat producers’ or- 
ganizations have never sunported the cur- 
rent farm program, in either its present 
form, or earlier forms of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938—as amended. 

The wheat marketing plan is a 14-point 
program that will save taxpayers $572,217,000 
after its first year of operation. After 5 
years, the net savings to the Government 
will be $3.7 billion when compared with the 
present program. Additionally, it will bring 
about a net annual reduction of 4.6 mil- 
lion tons of feed grain, which presently is 
greatly aggravating feed grain and livestock 
markets. 

This is how the program works; complete 
details may be obtained by writing the Ore- 
gon Wheat League, Box 438, Pendleton. 
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HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 


1. The Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine the total quantity of wheat for the 
primary use. This shall be the amount of 
wheat to be used for domestic food con- 
sumption and total exports for the next 
marketing year. 

2. Establish a national wheat require- 
ment for primary use in an amount 150 mil- 
lion bushels less than the amount deter- 
mined in No. 1 above. 

3. Allocate the national wheat requirement 
for primary use among individual wheat pro- 
ducers on the basis of the normal production 
on each farm (bushel allotments). 

4. Before the start of the marketing year, 
each qualifying wheat producer will be issued 
marketing certificates for his share of the 
national wheat requirement for primary use. 

5. In order to become a qualifying wheat 
producer, a minimum of 20 percent of the 
wheat-base acreage must be placed in what- 
ever land retirement or conservation program 
that may be available, except that any pro- 
ducer having a share in the national wheat 
requirement for primary use of 200 bushels 
or less shall be exempt from this require- 
ment. Payment for participation in this 
land-retirement program shall be limited to 
$5,000 or to the payment earned on 50 per- 
cent of the base, whichever is larger. No 
certificates will be issued to nonqualifying 
wheat producers. 

6. A farmer may plant, harvest, and sell 
all the whcat he wishes, but wheat sold for 
primary use must be accompanied by mar- 
keting certificates. 

7. Marketing certificates are not required 
for wheat sold for secondary use such as 
feed, seed, or commercial use. 

8. Certificates are valueless unless accom- 
panied by wheat that the producer certifies 
was produced on his own farm. They are 
not transferable and are good only for the 
marketing year for which they are issued. 

9. No person shall be allowed to process 
for food or to export any wheat not covered 
by marketing certificates. 

10. CCC shall not sell any wheat for this 
primary use at less than 100 percent of the 
effective parity price. After the program has 
operated for 1 year, the demand for this pri- 
mary use will require at least 150 million 
bushels of CCC wheat, thus the price to pro- 
ducers at the marketplace should approach 
parity. 

11. The CCC inventory of wheat will be re- 
duced in an orderly manner since a sub- 
stantial portion of the primary use market 
will come from CCC stocks. 

12. Continuation of export subsidies, paid 
in cash rather than in kind, will be required 
through the adjustment period. 

13. In order to assist in orderly marketing, 
after the first year a 65 percent of parity 
loan would be offered to qualifying producers 
only on certificate wheat. However, for the 
first year, the 75 percent of parity loan rate 
should be continued only on certificate 
wheat due to the difficulties which will be 
encountered in the transition from an acre- 
age allotment program to a bushel market- 
ing program. 

14. When CCC stocks have reached a rea- 
sonable level, the share of the national 
wheat requirement for primary use to quali- 
fying prceducers shall be increased to meet 
the market demand for primary use. 





MEDICAL AID FOR THE AGED 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was very 
much pleased and gratified to read in 
the newspaper this morning that yester- 
day afternoon in Detroit, Mich., some 
Democratic candidates for the Presi- 
dency of the United States rediscovered 
the Forand bill. I welcome their sup- 
port. 
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I should like to have the Recorp show, 
however, that in 1958 the senior Senator 
from Oregon introduced in the Senate a 
companion bill to the Forand bill. The 
senior Senator from Oregon has testified 
at great length in the committee of the 
House of Representatives on the Forand- 
Morse bill. Over the past 2 years he has 
made several major speeches in the Sen- 
ate urging early action on the Forand 
bill. 

Now that we have new recruits in sup- 
port of the Forand bill, I hope that in the 
Senate we can have early hearings on 
4 Morse companion bill to the Forand 

ill. 

I say to the medical profession of the 
country that “it is coming. You cannot 
stop it; and you had better join us in 
perfecting the legislation, so that we 
may have a bill which will be in the best 
interests of the old people of the coun- 
try, a self-liquidating program, a pro- 
gram which will be paid for by the bene- 
ficiaries thereof during their working 
years, and a program which will receive 
the cooperation, instead of the opposi- 
tion, of the medical profession.” 

There is not a syllable in it that en- 
dangers the private practice of medicine. 
On the contrary, it is a program which 
would put the old people of the country 
in a position to pay their medical and 
hospital bills, and their bills for medicine. 

It is a sound program, one which Ccar- 
ries out a primary obligation of an elected 
representative of a free pecple in the 
Congress, namely, to translate into legis- 
lation moral obligations. This Forand- 
Morse bill involves a moral obligation 
which all the people of the country, in- 
cluding the Government, owe to the aged 
of America. 





ANNIVERSARY OF BYFLORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
date of March 25 marks the 42d anni- 
versary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic. The life of this independent 
state was regrettably shortened by its 
partition between Poland and Russia un- 
der terms of the Riga Treaty of 1921, 
Their cherished dream of self-determi- 
nation was crushed by this treaty, but 
that dream has not died and will not die 
in the hearts of the courageous Byelo- 
russians. They have known, all too 
bricfly, what it is to be a nation of free 
men, in control of their own destinies, 
and the forces of tyranny can never de- 
stroy the spirit that makes freedom, once 
gained, a treasure ever to be yearned for 
and fought for again. 

We know the fine people of Byelo- 
russia as White Russians. The very 
name is a symbol of resistance to com- 
munism in the free world. Today, 15 
million of these victims of brutality are 
not allowed to celebrate their national 
anniversary of independence. ‘This fact 
represents the greater reason why we 
should mark and honor this day, in the 
name of a proud and valiant people 
doomed to silence by official decree. Fur- 
ther, it must be accepted as a sacred 
trust that we continue to offer hope and 
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to extend encouragement to the great 


Byelorussian people. Until the day of 
their ultimate deliverance dawns, all free 
men must dedicate their resolve and their 
energies to the splendid cause of the 
brave nation which we honor on this 
occasion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, March 
25 was the 42d anniversary of the na- 
tional independence of the Republic of 
Byelorussia. Although in the homeland 
the Byelorussian people are forbidden 
by their Soviet masters to celebrate na- 
tional holidays of native patriotic signifi- 
cance, the American citizens of Byelo- 
russian descent join with Byelorussians 
throughout the free world in commemo- 
rating this most important day in Bye- 
lorussian history in order that men 
everywhere will know that the spirit of 
freedom still survives as a flame in the 
hearts of all Byelorussians, and that 
there is still a faith and belief that a 
truly free Republic of Byelorussia will 
arise like the fabled phoenix out of the 
fires of Soviet persecution and oppres- 
sion. 

The people of Byelorussia first pro- 
claimed their land a free and independ- 
ent nation on March 25, 1918. Yet the 
young Byelorussian National Republic 
was soon turned into a battlefield for 
the armies of Russia and Germany, and 
then Russia and Poland. Thus, tragedy 
stalked the Republic and its freedom- 
loving citizenry. 

In 1944, Byelorussian territory was 
occupied by Russia, and today is known 
as the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. The Soviet ignored the 
natural ethnographical boundaries, and 
half of its land was redistributed by the 
Soviet Government to the Peoples Re- 
publics of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Ukrainia, and Russia itself. 

Through the last 16 years of unnat- 
ural partition and Soviet control, many 
evidences have come from behind the 
Iron Curtain to reassure the free world 
of the West that the desire for freedom 
and liberty still lives in the indomitable 
and courageous souls of the Byelorus- 
sians. Communism’s greatest weakness 
is the nationalist spirit within its op- 
pressed bloc of satellite nations. We 
fail to remember that more than half 
the population of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics are merely captives 
of Soviet’s military power, and that the 
sources of the Soviet’s industrial strength 
lie in the natural resources of these same 
captive nations. 

We must continue to affirm our faith 
in the American-enunciated principle of 
Self-determination of nations. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower all have called for this prin- 
ciple to be recognized in the international 
community of nations. 

When acceptance of this principle is 
fully acknowledged by the nations of the 
world, then the Republic of Byelorussia 
will again become sovereign and free, 
and its citizens will enjoy the fruits of 
democracy. 

Today, we can but salute the lovers 
and fighters for true Byelorussian inde- 
pendence. 


CVvI——415 
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EMMET JOHN HUGHES SPEAKS 
TO NATIONAL CIVIL LIBERTIES 
CLEARINGHOUSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
the 12th annual meeting of the National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House on March 
24, Mr. Emmet John Hughes, chief of 
the foreign correspondents for Time 
and Life magazine, and recently ap- 
pointed senior adviser on public policy 
and public relations to the Rockefeller 
family, presented a statement on “The 
Promise of American Life, 1960: Our In- 
ternational Image.” 

In his speech, Mr. Hughes calls for 
debate of such issues as: 

First. ‘Whether without the political 
involvement of China there can be seri- 
ous world arrangements on disarma- 
ment.” 

Second. “Why the whole decade of 
the 1950’s has passed without any great 
debate between Republicans and Demo- 
crats on the basic premises or purposes 
of American foreign policy.” 

Third. “Why our Government, at one 
and the same time, pays unprecedented 
homage and deference to the dictator- 
ship of General Franco in Spain, and 
professes to be both astonished and con- 
cerned by the anti-American passions 
of revolutionary forces surging through 
Latin America.” 

Fourth. That “the free world is not 
going to have a grander sense of pur- 
pose—or self-rezpect—by hearing ora- 
tory pretending that either Spain in the 
Vest or Korea in the East is ruled by a 
free government.” 

Fifth. That ‘“‘the whole past 7 years 
have gone by without the Democratic 
opposition even inviting serious scrutiny 
of a single one of the propositions of 
American world policy, much less in- 
spiring truly creative new propositions, 
even bold innovations.” 

Mr. Hughes delineates a case for 
fresh, hard thinking about the tasks 
summed up in the words “disarmament, 
national security, international rela- 
tions, and freedem.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hughes’ remarks be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY EMMET JOHN HUGHES, CHIEF, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS, TIME-LIFE, TO 
THE NATIONAL ClIvii. LIBERTIES CLEARING 
House, WASHINGTON, D.C., MarcH 24, 1960 
I thank you for the honor of being here 

with you—citizens so clearly, so seriously, 
concerned with the problems of freedom and 
freedom’s survival. And I plead my respect 
for you as excuse for the seeming presump- 
tion of what I propose to do. This is: to 
discuss, in a few swift minutes, something 
of the state of the Nation, of the world, of 
the hope of freedom—and how we have come 
to this state. 

The question can be put most simply: 
What time is it? What time is it in a his- 
torical sense? For I suggest that all of us— 
pessimists and optimists, realists and ideal- 
ists, Democrats and Republicans—can surely 
agree on one proposition: if we do not know 
the hour and the day, we can scarcely know 
the promise, or the peril, of the moment in 
which we live, or—let it be added—the mo- 
ment in which we, as a nation, could cease 
to live, 
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The time, then, seems marked by three 
things—distinct but related. It is, in the 
broadest and grandest sense, the age of ex- 
plosion. It is also the end of an era. It 
is—most specifically—a moment of peril, 
perhaps the moment of peril in the life of 
America. = 

What do such phrases as these three mean? 

The age of explosion: The sounds and the 
portents of this are all around us. Plainest 
of all are the exploding wonders of science. 
But more than bombs, of course, are ex- 
ploding: The very lives of almost all nations 
and empires, nearly all peoples on the earth, 
are enduring earth-shaking change. All the 
years since World War II have come to seem 
almost mere hours in the deathday of old 
empires as 25 new nations have come to 
birth. Africa echoes with a drumbeat of 
change as 220 million people, some 90 per- 
cent of them unable to read or to write, 
have moved massively toward the precarious 
privilege of ruling themselves. Across Latin 
America, the sweep of revolution has top- 
pled seven dictatorships in just the years 
since 1955. And across the world—from Paris 
and Madrid to Karachi and Rangoon—the 
sovereignty of the people has been assumed 
by an extraordinary array of military regimes 
or army generals. Now, beside the familiar 
forms of a De Gaulle or a Franco or a Nasser, 
stand lesser known figures in Burma, Paki- 
stan, Lebanon, Thailand, Sudan. And the 
long martial line across the globe reminds 
us that, different as these men are as in- 
dividuals, almost all of them stand like sen- 
tinels, assigned by the people, to guard 
against the peoples’ own doubts and divi- 
sions—the trustees of ill-defined hopes, the 
protectors against ill-defined fears, as old 
political forms and formulas have trembled 
and fallen. 

And in this age of explosion, of course, the 
revolution in political wills is matched, in 
headlong force, by the revolution in eco- 
nomic wants. While the population of the 
world itself explodes in historic number, peo- 
ples who strive to be free also—not illog- 
ically—crave to be fed. But the appetite of 
course is for much more than food alone. 
It seeks full, lavish satisfaction—in steel 
mills and electric turbines, dams to harness 
rivers and railroads to join cities, water 
where there is sand and heat where there is 
cold. The smoking stack and spinning gen- 
erator and plunging mine shaft convey more, 
indeed, than premise of economic plenty. 
They have become priceless symbols of pop- 
ular hope and pride, regarded as vital signs 
of true nationhood: What self-respecting na- 
tion wants to be without its respectable steel 
mill? Never in the history of man has the 
huge army of the world’s desires been mobi- 
lized to storm such dizzy heights—an age of 
explosion, plainly and profoundly. 

No less clearly, we stand at the end of an 
era. We have reached, as I think most of 
us sense, the end of the postwar era: the 
end of one set of devices and designs to 
adjust and adapt our national life to the 
age and the world we live in. 

The fact is seen most simply in the lives, 
and in the deaths, of men. Thus the last 
year saw the passing from the scene of the 
American Secretary of State who had exer- 
cised such rare personal sovereignty over 
American policy for most of the years of 
the 1950’s. And swiftly following his de- 
parture, this policy acquired new manners 
and methods, if not new substance, as the 
American Vice President visited Moscow, 
the Soviet Premier visited America, and the 
President traveled halfway around the globe 
in his personal quest of peace. And the 
aging of leaders of people elsewhere in the 
world suggests, too, the same historic fact. 
In Europe, the towering figures of Adenauer 
and De Gaulle have reached the ages of 84 
and 69. In India, Nehru passes his 70th 
year, and the 400 million people of India 
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may, in the near enough future, be strug- 
gling for new leadership to spare them old 
chaos. 

The signs of the end of an era thus mingle: 
the aging of men and the coming of events— 
both men and events great in history. Upon 
the American scene, there appear both new 
facts and new awareness of them. They 
mark 1960, in the political arena, as some- 
thing more than another presidential elec- 
tion year, and, in the economic arena, some- 
thing more than the advent of the promised 
boom of the new decade. Thus, in the very 
vocabulary of public discussion, the word 
“negotiation,” as applied to Soviet-American 
relations, suddenly has no longer seemed 
to carry an ugly or shameful sound. Thus, 
in the plain measure of sheer military 
strength, America has fallen toward a place 
of secondary power. Thus, in the equally 
plain measure of economic power and pro- 
ductivity, America meets ever sharper chal- 
lenge from the ever-growing force of the 
Soviet economy—the end of an era, indeed, 
and dramatically. 

In one historic sense, the age of explosion; 
in a different historic sense, the end of an 
era. Together, I suggest, the two shape the 
present moment—a moment of peril. 

Why is it such a moment? 

The answer, I suggest, bears upon some- 
thing more grave, even more close to our 
lives, than anxiety over the speed or the 
depth of our scientific probes beyond the 
atmosphere. For this anxiety can only be 
a warning symbol of another question, the 
question of the pace and the profundity of 
our political thinking about the very earth 
we inhabit. The serious matter concerns not 
only the thrust of our rockets, but the thrust 
of our ideas. It is an issue of not only 
supreme science but also basic intelligence, 
affecting not only outer space but inner con- 
sciousness. Have we not, in short, largely 
failed to serve or advance our national pur- 
pose in the world, which can be nothing less 
than a creative and sustained effort to foster 
freedom, secure order and promote justice? 

One fact may measure the true issue and 
mark the anxious moment in which we stand. 
It is the fact that the sum of our political 
and diplomatic strivings, throughout the 
greater part of the decade of the 1950's, has 
come to this: We have succeeded in one 
thing—in postponing serious and direct dip- 
lomatic encounter with the Soviet Union 
until this moment when, in terms of relative 
military power, we have achieved the weakest 
position in all the years since World War II. 
In the rude terms of slogans, we spent, as 
you know, the greater part of the decade of 
the 1950’s mobilizing actions and policies 
under the banner of “Negotiation From 
Strength.” Year after year, we have wit- 
nessed the deferment of the negotiation 
and the decline of the relative strength. 
And thus the plain fact is that the decade 
has come to end with the practice of some- 
thing quite fantastically remote from our 
preachment—more negotiation, less strength. 

As we look not to the past but to the 
future, the advent of the new decade warns 
of mew danger from the long lapse of serious 
political intelligence and true political pur- 
pose. 

One specific illustration should suffice. 
Today negotiation between America and the 
Soviet Union continues in the sphere of 
armaments. We all know the tormenting 
hazards and obstructions (many of willful 
Soviet design) impeding progress here. But 
I suggest that we contemplate the conse- 
quences not of failure, but of success, in this 
area—the consequences in the sense of how 
different are the ways the two nations would 
view success and use success. For Amer- 
ica, the event holds promise in such 





forms as lower taxes, higher Federal reve- 
nues, larger budget surpluses, more con- 
goods—all 


sumer the paraphernalia, in 
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short, of the world of enjoy now, think later. 
For the Soviet Union, the same event and 
the same opportunity hold  proundly 
different political promise: not merely an 
anxiously sought increase in consumer goods 
but a disciplined dedication of even greater 
economic resources to the clearly and ra- 
tionally defined political purpose of winning 
all the world to its own ways. For American 
policy, the event offers a chance to do less 
in the world. For Soviet policy, the event 
offers a chance to do more in the world. 

What is notable about these facts of the 
immediate past and the immediate future? 
It is, I repeat, the clear proof that our mili- 
tary lag may be matched or excelled by a 
historic kind of mental lapse, a lapse and 
failure of our national capacity to see the 
world as it is, much less lead or inspire it. 

This lapse can be measured by the long 
parade of our illusions, reaching back across 
the years. They have been illusions of the 
most varied and fanciful kind. We all know 
many of them for we all have believed some 
of them— 

The illusion that somehow both war and 
negotiation with the Soviet Union could and 
should be equally avoided; 

The illusion that serious policy was de- 
fined by the demand for sincerity from an 
antagonist profoundly and utterly sincere in 
his hostility; 

The illusion that liberation was a rational 
diplomatic purpose rather than a vulgar po- 
litical slogan; 

The illusion that Soviet communism 
boasted few resources or ingenuities of its 
own beyond the capacity to foster treason or 
to steal the military secrets born of a genius 
that, by mystic and benign decree of his- 
torv, could only be American; 

The illusion that conferences of foreign 
ministers can achieve something more than a 
charade, when the Soviet Union declares in 
advance of the fact that no other result wiil 
be forthcoming; 

The illusion that if enough weak and 
troubled and divided nations affix their 
signatures to a common treaty some magic 
alchemy will make the aliiance strong; 

The illusion that, in the whole critical 
decision-making process of our Government 
the vital acts of individual decision could 
be abdicated in favor of devices called the 
staff system or the committee method or the 
expert study, all on the most doubtful polit- 
ical premise that, in politics, many minds 
are better than one, and without regard to 
the fact that there exists at no place, at no 
time, in all recorded history, mention of a 
great nation in great peril being suddenly 
saved by decision of a study group; 

The illusion that Soviet communism was 
not only a historic menace but also the 
prodigiously ingenious and inexhaustible 
creator of all troubles on earth, so that it 
could be largely forgotten that—even if 
Soviet communism were suddenly and 
marvelously to vanish utterly—this fan- 
tastic event would indeed have little if any 
effect upon such matters as: the boundarics 
of Israel or the boundaries of Kashmir, the 
allegiance of Algeria or the allegiance of 
Silesia, the stability of the Spanish dictatore 
ship or the durability of the French con- 
stitution, food for India or markets for Japan, 
race riots in the Congo or food riots in Cal- 
cutta, the power of Germany, the size of 
Russia, the enigma of China, or the astigma- 
tism of America. 

And so on and on. The infinitely varied 
illusions, not of one man, nor of one admin- 
istration, nor of one party, but of a 
whole people. 

Whence comes a national life full of so 
much illusion? There can be, I believe, but 
one serious answer. It is the failure of our 
democratic processes, and specifically the 
two-party system; to dispel illusion, to foster 
serious national debate, and thus to en- 
courage intelligent national decision. 
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The life of illusion, in short, has endured 


for the most elemental reason. In the 
dialog of our democracy, it has largely 
been left unchallenged by its mortal enemy, 
the truth. 

This is the heart of the matter. For the 
rule of democracy demands the sovereignty 
of truth. This is the law of reason that must 
govern the conversation of freemen. And 
without true respect for reason, there can 
be no true discourse, no great decision. 

This failure of our democratic dialog 
can be simply illustrated. Thus, for ex- 
ample, American world policy has been able, 
quite recently, to veer from a seeming sus- 
picion of all diplomatic negotiation to a 
seeming avidity for all diplomatic en- 
counters—and the event has come to pass 
without a clear attempt by either major 
party to define its own attitude toward the 
occurrence. Thus, again, the most dramatic 
event of recent diplomacy has been, of course, 
the visit to America by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev. He came, he saw, he left. And 
to this date it is quite impossible to know 
the attitude, specific, and rational, of either 
major political party to the event. 

Let the whole matter—the question of 
truth in politics—hbe stated more explicitly 
and bluntly. What does such political 
truth mean? 

Here are a few things: 

Truth means we need serious and honest 
debate on future policy toward Communist 
China, for without the political involve- 
ment of China, there can be no serious world 
arrangements on disarmament. And to the 
leaders of our national debate, it is time, 
long since, to say, “Gentlemen, start talk- 
ing, and please talk sense.” 

Truth means for all the partisan rhetoric 
to the contrary, the whole decade of the 
1950's has passed without any great debate 
between Republicans and Democrats on the 
basic premises or purposes of American for- 
eign policy. The Dulles policy was never, 
as avowed, a contradiction of the Acheson 
policy. It was the precise reverse, a contin- 
uation of that policy. And to our political 
leaders, we have the right to say, “Gentle- 
men, stop the charade and let us get on to 
the facts.” 

Truth means we can only be dismayed 
and dishcartencd when our Government—at 
one and the same time—pays unprecedented 
homage and deference to the dictatorship of 
General Franco in Spain, and professes to 
be both astonished and concerned by the 
anti-American passions of revolutionary 
forces surging through Latin America (even 
appointing a study group to analyze reasons 
for their dislike and hostility). It is time to 
say to architects of each policy, ““Gentiemen, 
even thouxh we know that all of us are 
groping and grasping for peace with shaky 
hands, please let the right one know what 
the left one is doing.” 

Truth means we cannot let our political 
rhetoric fill the air with such a kind of 
moralizing as only clouds our politics and 
confuses our morals. We know that there 
are harsh needs and practical necessities to 
be met around this shaking earth; and 
not always can we, or should we, advertise 
a rationale of righteousness for simple pru- 
dence. And the free world is not going to 
have a grander sense of purpose, or self- 
respect, by hearing oratory pretending that 
either Spain in the West or Korea in the 
Esst is ruted by a free government. It is 
time to say to all such orators, ‘Please 
plainly tell us what you think is right, what 
you think is necessary, and what vou think is 
expedient, and stop trying to pretend that 
all three are the same thing.” 

Truth means we, the citizens, are weary 
of all silly promises of absurd, or even plau- 
sible, panaceas. We are old enough to know 
that the implements of foreign policy, di- 
verse though they be, do not include Aladdin 
lamps or magic carpets or seven-league boots. 
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So we find it time to say to Democrats and 
self-designated intellectuals: Please do not 
continue intimating to us that all will be 
right in the world with just a few more 
intercontinental missiles here, a bit more 
economic aid there. Nor is the issue so 
simple that our diplomacy can acquire great 
resonance merely by teaching our diplomats 
fluency in many languages, thereby giving 
them many tongues in which to say nothing. 

Truth means it is time for Democrats to 
cease congratulating themselves upon the 
vagaries and the errors of foreign policy as 
designed and practiced by their adversaries. 
For they have little cause for such self- 
esteem. The whole past 7 years have gone 
by without the Democratic opposition even 
inviting serious scrutiny of a single one of 
the basic propositions of American world pol- 
icy—much less inspiring truly creative new 
propositions, even bold innovations. And so 
it is time to say: Leaders of the Democratic 
Party, where have you been—all this grave 
political time? 

In short, it is time to address the political 
leaders of our Nation in some such blunt 
phrases as these: 

“Gentlemen, do not continue trying to 
imitate the folly of the titans of our automo- 
bile industry. Stop trying to sell the people 
chrome. If you do not, you, too, will prcve 
a poor match for foreign competition. Tue 
people are interested in things more serious— 
where they are going and how, rationally, 
they may proceed to get there. The people 
are anxious. They are tired of years dili- 
gently spent in evading the issues. And they 
are weary of the cheap cliches, the empty 
conventions of partisan behavior. 

“The natives of this country, gentlemen, 
can no longer be bought (neither they nor 
their votes) with tinsel and bangles and 
bright-colored heads. Keep up the charades 
and you will find yourseives talking to a most 
limited audience, yourselves. You will also, 
meanwhile, have corrupted the processes, and 
degraded the dialogue, of democracy itcelf. 
Stop, finally, exploiting the vision of bi- 
partisanship, not ds a shield of national 
unity but as a cloak for national compla- 
cence. Start the debate going. S‘ate issues 
plainly and dilemmas honestly. Talk truth. 
And all freemen and their sons will thank 
you.” 

Perhaps this is too harshly stated. Yet I 
do believe, deeply, that some, if not all, of 
these words speak seriously for a people still 
capable of great endeavor, through a long 
period of great trial, and impatient to pro- 
ceed with their business. 

Now, after presuming to issue all these 
sweeping gencralizations upon the historic 
moment in which we live, I shall not proceed 
to the further presumption of prescribing 
some fantastically ideal foreign policy in 3 
minutes. 

Yet I do dare to suggest a few guiding prin- 
ciples, simple in form but severe in meaning, 
that seem true—true, that is, to the need of 
our time, the nature of our Nation, and the 
hope of freedom. Let me state these prin- 
ciples tersely. 

First. We must respect, in our policy and 
in our preachment to the world, the simple 
commandment not to take the name of free- 
dom in vain. We cannot pretend that allies 
by convenience are allies by principle. Nor 
can we paint or parade our every political 
action to seem a moral imperative. In a 
nation, as in a man, the proof of this dedi- 
cation to moral principles does not lie in 
the measure of how frequently he recites 
them—but how rarely he finds it necessary 
to explain them. And again, with govern- 
ments as with individuals, the commonest 
excuse for a failure of intelligence is a profes- 
sion of virtue. 

Second. We must, as a nation, seriously 
learn to live with risk. This does not mean 
such unthinkable risks as implied in the 
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fantastic doctrine of massive retaliation, 
whose very grotesqueness made it incredible, 
hence politically meaningless. We must live 
with the risk of making tough political de- 
cisions everywhere in the world. Our lead- 
ers must have the stamina to take such risks, 
and our people the patience and wisdom to 
refrain from cursing every decision that does 
not produce a political triumph. We cannot 
be, at one and the same time, a friend to 
Nasser and his foe. We cannot be friends 
with French colonists and Algerian rebels. 

Third. We must, as a nation in our Nation, 
demonstrate an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of politics as the arena of truly his- 
toric decision. This means, in world affairs, 
a keen and profound awareness that not all 
the guns in the world, nor all the world’s 
food, automatically assure any people’s de- 
votion to freedom, for the choosing of free- 
dom is a political act. And this means, 
in our own Nation, a new and clear apprecia- 
tion that politics signify something more 
than an eccentric adjunct to so-called normal 
civilian or business life. It is a curious fact 
that we are quite accustomed to testing men 
to see if they can serve in the Army, to see 
even if they can drive a car, but we seem to 
imagine that no special faculties are needed 
for the most difficult of all arts, the art of 
government. Thus, if a lawyer can handle 
litigation, he is presumed to be an ac- 
complished diplomat in dealines among na- 
tions, or if a man successfully directs a great 
corporation, he should be a brilliant archi- 
tect of national defense. These are shallow 
and deceptive propositions. They betray con- 
tempt for true politics. And if we, as a peo- 
ple, persist in using the word “politics” as a 
kind of term of abuse, then we have only our- 
selves to blame for those politicians who, in 
turn, abuse our good sense and judgment. 

Fourth and finally, there is the truth that 
lies beneath all other truths: It is not 
encugh, as a nation, to seem. It is neces- 
sary to be. 

Our policies and our politics will command 
respect in the world only as they com- 
mand respect at home—no more, no sooner. 

We shall find American diplomacy per- 
suasive in the world when America’s own 
political debate seriously—and not frivol- 
ously—argues the great matters before us 
and the world. 

We shall find that the political promises 
of America bring warm and respectful re- 
sponse from black men in Nigeria when the 
practices of America cease to deserve cold and 
despising response from the Negroes of Mis- 
sissippi and Arkancas. 

Evcrywhere we shall be believed, not for 
what we say, but for what we do, for how we 
live, for what we are. 

We do not seek, quite obviously, to conquer 
the world. We do seck to convince it. Some- 
how, it is here that we have failed. This is 
the failure that we cannot, dare not, suffer, 
for it strikes at the very root and nature of 
America as a nation. 

This Nation is a political experiment. This 
is the heart of the American proposition, and 
it is not an idea essentially cultural or re- 
ligious or esthetic or imperial. We have not 
been dedicated to the proposition of pro- 
claiming such faiths as once came out of 
Israel, nor leading the genuine of art to the 
summit of a new Greece, nor imposing sov- 
ereignty in the manner of Rome. Ours has 
been, uniquely in the annals of the nations, 
a political enterprise, a promise to secure 
order and to foster justice and to nourish 
liberty. 

And so the promise of America and the 
need of the world meet, as it were, to con- 
trive the trial of the time in which we live. 
And the historic test is precisely this: 
Whether America can help bring order to a 
world threatening chaos, can save liberty 
from its peril, can extend justice to many 
people and nations, and to fail in this, there- 
fore, would be no ordinary disaster. It would 
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not mean merely loss of a war. It would 
mean the death of an idea. 

This is what we seem to have forgotten in 
our preoccupation with quick devices to ease 
pain or banish peril. And we have tended 
too, perhaps to lose sight of the crucial truth 
that intelligence, political intelligence has a 
place in our Nation’s birth and history, 
almost unique. The very creation of Amer- 
ica was an act of applied intelligence, as 
great, as daring, as inventive, as any act we 
are called upon to accomplish today in lead- 
ing other nations from the shadow of fear. 

And the creators of America were, as they 
had to be for their chosen enterprise, intel- 
ligent men. They read widely. They studied 
thoughtfully. They used words carefully. 
They reasoned conscientiously. They wrote 
articulately. They debated earnestly. They 
respected what they used—their intelligence. 
They looked at the world as it was—not as 
they wished it to be. They neither feared 
knowledge nor acknowledged fear. And they 
loved America, the supreme act and creation 
of their intelligence. 

No less an act, and only a like creation, can 
hold true promise of guarding what they 
created. 





DOUGLAS BILL AIMED AT LOAN 
SHARKS VICTIMIZING SERVICE- 
MEN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, March 24, William Hussong, 
the general manager of the Navy Federal 
Credit Union, told the Senate Banking 
Committee an eye-opening story of how 
our American naval personnel are being 
victimized by loan sharks. The hearings 
were on the Douglas “truth in lending 
bill” that would require the lender in any 
commercial financial transaction to tell 
the borrower both the total finance 
charges involved in the borrowing and 
the simple annual rate of interest. 

Mr. President, this testimony sur- 
prisingly concludes that the better edu- 
cated and more well to do may even be 
more easily victimized than the poor and 
less educated for whom the loan shark 
represents a more constant experience. 

Because this testimony so fairly and 
accurately documents the case for the 
Douglas bill, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. HvusSSONG, GENERAL 
MANAGER OF THE NAvy FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION, BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY IN CONNECTION 
WitH SENATE BILL S. 2755 
My name is William A. Hussong. I am 

general manager of the Navy Federal Credit 

Union and have headed the professional staff 

of this credit union since November 1951. 

Prior to that time I was associated with the 

Railway Employees Federal Credit Union in 

Washington, D.C. I assisted in the organiza- 

tion of this credit union in 1946, serving 

first as a volunteer treasurer and a member 
of its board of directors and later as its full- 
time salaried manager. Previous to my 
credit union association, I was employed as 

@ railway labor representative by the Inter- 

national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

and by the Railway Employees’ Department 

of the A.F. of L. Thus, for almost 20 years, I 

have been constantly concerned with prob- 

lems directly related to matters of personal 
finances and have devoted a substantial por- 
tion of my career to the analysis and solution 
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of these problems. This ‘firing line” ex- 
perience has permitted, and in many in- 
stances required, the detailed review and 
analysis of thousands of case histories of 
credit transactions involving hardships re- 
sulting from usury, fraud, misrepresentation, 
misunderstanding, poor judgment, etc. 

This experience has led me to conclude 
that the vast majority of the problems in- 
volving credit resulted from (1) the debtor’s 
ignorance of the actual and comparative al- 
ternate costs of credit, (2) the urgency of the 
need for credit, and (3) combinations of 
both. 

Ignorance in matters of credit appears to 
have little relationship to the average in- 
dividual’s level of intelligence or his degree 
of education with one minor but rather 
startling exception. In urban areas, persons 
in educated-medium income groups seem to 
be less cognizant of the comparative costs of 
credit than are persons in less educated-low 
income groups. There are two reasons for 
this apparent incongruity. The educated 
person, while generally proficient in calcula- 
tions involving rates of simple interest, has 
difficulty recognizing, let alone analyzing the 
perverted rates spawned by the credit indus- 
try. On the other hand, the less educated- 
low income person, because of the frequency 
of his contacts with credit merchants and 
because the total of his “easy payments” 
usually represent a substantial portion of his 
paycheck, instinctively seems to have a 
greater awareness of credit cost. In his 
words, “he knows when he is being took” but 
can’t say why or for how much. 

By credit ignorance, I therefore refer to 
the fact that the average person is either 
blissfully unaware of the price he actuaily 
pays for credit or he is so confused by the 
kaleidoscopic language and practices of the 
credit industry as to be incapable of sound 
judgment. Credit ignorance is also related 
to the tendency of most consumers to be 
more concerned with the product or service 
under consideration than with the size of 
the payments to be made or the cost of the 
credit involved. As a result, the consumer 
is more likely to evaluate the value of a 
“time-payment plan” in terms of conven- 
ience rather than in terms of actual cost. 
This is particularly true when urgency is 
involved. Credit ignorance is’ therefore 
closely associated with basic human motiva- 
tions as well as with the complexities of the 
credit industry. 

This combination of complex credit prac- 
tices and human weaknesses has provided 
many opportunities for unscrupulous credit 
merchants to profit at the expense of the 
uninformed consumer. To illustrate this 
point, I have set up a hypothetical situation 
with myself as the credit seeker. Using 
actual contracts, I have translated each of- 
fering of credit into terms of simple annual 
interest to show the wide divergency in the 
actual costs of credit available and to illus- 
trate the hardships which may be imposed 
upon the consumer. The examples used, as 
well as those that follow, are all supported 
by original documents or photocopies of 
original documents previously furnished the 
committee. These exhibits are coded NFCU 
in primary numerical sequence and second- 
ary alpha sequence: 


A CREDIT WONDERLAND 


“My automobile is in pretty bad shape. 
It’s late fall and I’d like to trade it in for 
either a new or used car before winter.” 


Dealer sponsored financing 


By franchised dealers: My first step is to 
call on a franchised auto dealer. Here I am 
furnished with a brochure (NFCU-1) listing 
varying amounts to be financed and the 
amounts of monthly payments for varying 
maturities. This brochure tells me to study 
the figures carefully as they can save you 
hundreds of dollars. Perhaps they could, 


but a little arithmetic soon showed me that 
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the simple annual rate would be about 25 
percent for 18 months and almost 28 percent 
for 36 months. 

Calls on other franchised dealers resulted 
in such a variance of amounts, financing 
plans, and charges that they defied compari- 
son until reduced to terms of simple annual 
interest. This is illustrated by the following 
finance contracts involved: 

NFCU-2, of a national auto finance com- 
pany, 12 percent simple interest. 

NFCU-3, of a national auto finance com- 
pany, 12 percent simple interest. 

NFCU-4, of a local bank, 914 percent simple 
interest. 

NFCU-5A, of a local bank, 19 percent simple 
interest. 

NFCU-5B is a newspaper advertisement 
that shouts “no money down” in bold, black 
type 134 inches high. Significantly, this loan 
(NFCU-5SA) carried the highest rate. 

By nonfranchised dealers: As the newspa- 
per ads of the nonfranchised dealers offered 
to sell allegedly comparable cars at prices 
below those advertised by the franchised 
dealers, I called on them. Here again, it was 
necessary to reduce the costs of financing 
to terms of simple annual interest before 
factual comparisons could be made. In some 
instances however, this was virtually im- 
pozsible. For example, NFCU-6 shows a con- 
tract calling for $426 finance charges (actu- 
ally $429 because of an error in addition) 
on a principal balance of $795. This made 
the total obligation $1,280. Payments were 
to be $43 per month for the first 20 months 
and $50 per month for the remaining 7 
months. Only a competent mathematician 
could compute the actual simple annual rate 
for the term of this contract. My figures 
indicated about 40 percent. 

NFCU-7 illustrates another example of the 
same problem. More expensive than before 
but easier to translate into terms of simple 
interest because no payments except the last 
were made against the principle. In this 
case, $187.65 was charged to finance $300. 
Monthly payments of $15 were to be made 
for 11 months followed by 1 payment of 
$322.65 or $22.65 more than the original obli- 
gation. The simple annual rate carried by 
this transaction was about 6214 percent. 

Other finance plans offered by nonfran- 
chised dealers are illustrated by NFCU-8, 9, 
and 10 where the simple annual rates charged 
vary from 36 percent per year to 56 percent 
per year. (Note, as a group, finance charges 
made by nonfranchised dealers are always 
higher than those made by franchised deal- 
ers. This accounted for the reason their 
cars were sold for less.) 

By this time, I had been offered contracts 
involving rates of interest that varied from 
a low of 914 percent per annum to a high of 
62144 percent per annum. Had I not taken 
the time to compute and compare these 
rates, I could have signed any one of these 
contracts with the firm conviction that I had 
made a good deal. 


Independent financing plans 


By finance companies: My next call was 
on a finance company to whom I was cur- 
rently indebted and one that makes loans by 
mail throughout the United States. As its 
Offices were in Maryland and because I 
needed more than $300, its rates for the 
amount I requested were regulated by the 
Maryland industrial finance law, a law typi- 
cal of those currently in effect in many 
States. These laws, while they effectively 
establish maximum charges, are extremely 
difficult for the average person to interpret 
or to convert these charges into terms of 
total cost or annual simple interest rates. 
Therefore, even though this law was stated 
on the reverse side of the statement of 
transaction submitted as NFCU-11, I had 
difficulty translating the legal verbiage into 
meaningful figures. NFCU-11, does, how- 
ever, illustrate how the total charges were 
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compiled. I have set the amounts down 
here in reverse order for purposes of clari- 
fication: 


Amount currently owed-_-.--..----. $245. 00 
Less rebate for prepayment-_----._. 11. 06 
Net principal balance due prior 
'0 MEW 10a. coe ss. 233. 94 
Add ‘cash receiveG=......1.<cs65.5. 195. 02 
Principal amount borrowed__ 428.96 
Charges added: _ 
EATS BNSUPANCE. «oo ncncccsncncn Bs 7.14 
BOrtiCe GURINCE..c65-ee sec eweswcen 19. 60 
Interest at 6 percent per annum 
DE PE oe sees ks ae bccccccns 34. 30 
PUG ict a meee eee 61. 04 
ene a 
Total note (amount to be 
RERAIND cccccoeentcescscese 490. 00 


Using these figures, I determined that the 
actual rate, in terms of simple annual inter- 
est, was 22.8 percent with life insurance and 
20.1 percent without life insurance. 

This is an excellent example of the ease 
in which the average borrower may be misled 
in his search for credit. 

The 6 percent per annum rate as stated on 
the statement of transaction could mean 
many things. In this case, a careful read- 
ing of the law revealed that it meant one- 
half of 1 percent per month for the number 
of months contracted for and applied against 
the total of all contractual indebtedness. 
This included the amount of cash borrowed, 
service charges, life insurance and the 
amount of interest added. Thus, interest 
was charged for interest and for carrying 
charges as well as for life insurance pre- 
miums and for the use of the money actually 
advanced. This 6 percent, as applied to this 
transaction, is what I call a piggyback rate 
or a rate that plants a secondary charge on 
the back of primary charges. The 6 percent 
per annum rate as stated in the statement of 
transaction could also be interpreted to 
mean the percentage to be applied against 
the amount financed and added to the total 
indebtedness or it could mean a charge of 
one-half of 1 percent per month would be 
applied against the decreasing principal 
balance. 

Further, because of the manner in which 
the 6 percent is applied and because it rep- 
resents only a portion of the total charges 
involved, the prominence accorded this rate 
is quite misleading. This is not a 6-percent 
loan, as many people have been led to be- 
lieve, but a loan of 13 percent at the add-on 
or discount rate or over 20 percent in terms 
of simple annual interest. Here is a typical 
example of what I call the 6-percent shell 
game. Only the manipulator knows for sure 
which shell, if any, covers the pea. 

To some people, 6 percent is only 1 per- 
cent more than they are paying on their 
home mortgage. Actually, it is closer to 12 
percent, or twice the rate they thought they 
were paying. This conclusion is supported 
by the Court (Ford Motor Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 120 F. 2d 175, 6th Cir. 
1941), when, in a case involving a 6-percent 
pian of financing, it stated in part: “The 
average individual does not make, and often 
is incapable of making, minute calculations 
to determine the cost of property purchased 
on the deferred payment plan.” 

Contacts with other lending institutions 
of the type previously mentioned resulted in 
comparable credit offerings. While some of 
these organizations restricted their service to 
local clients, a substantial number, particu- 
larly those who had offices or affiliates in 
other States, emphasized the fact that they 
also did business by mail. NFCU-12 supports 
this conclusion. 

This led me to consider the possibility of 
borrowing by mail. NFCU-13 consists of 
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actual ads in one issue of a weekly news- 


paper with national circulation. One ad 
carried a repayment schedule which co- 
incided exactly with rates quoted locally. 
Another quoted “low bank rates” without 
further identification. One of the remaining 
seven was the same organization whose plan 
was reviewed in NFCU-11. (NoTE.—As all of 
these plans seemed to be available locally, I 
submit this exhibit only to illustrate the 
availability of credit by mail and the absence 
of factual information relating to the 
charges involved.) 
Banks (time payment) 

The next source of credit I considered was 
that offered by banks. Because payment 
schedules of bank loans frequently appeared 
in the newspapers and in direct mail pro- 
motion, I thought I might save time by 
comparing the costs as shown in these charts. 
This proved to be no simple task, as illus- 
trated by NFCU-14, because there was little 
or no consistency in the manner in which 
the charts were organized. For instance, had 
I desired to determine the cost of $590 for 
18 months, only one (NFCU-14A) of the six- 
charts furnished by the four banks would 
have provided this information. The other 
charts showed $592.20, $499.41, $453.85, and 
$483.30 as the nearest comparable amount. 
However, when the charges for loans of 
these amounts and maturities were reduced 
to terms of simple annual interest the rates 
charged by these banks were very compara- 
ble; three at 14.8 percent and one at 13.9 
percent; all included life insurance. An- 
other very interesting fact developed from 
the conversion of the charges to basic rates. 
In one table, a loan of $1,000 for 18 months 
carried a simple annual rate of 14.8 percent. 
However, when the maturity of this Joan 
was increased to 36 months the annual sim- 
ple interest rate jumped to 17.2 percent. 

While these comparisons gave me a rough 
idea of the cost of bank credit, I was told 
by friends that a number of banks were mak- 
ing auto loans at a 3-percent rate. Tele- 
phone calls to these banks supported this 
rumor to the extent that the 3-percent base 
rate was an add on rate. This is about 6 
percent in terms of simple interest. In addi- 
tion, there were varying conditions that had 
to be met. Minimum down payments, life 
and auto insurance and/or minimum ma- 
turities were required in varying degrees to 
qualify for the 3-percent rate. However, 
a higher rate was available to those who 
couldn’t qualify for the lower rate. In sev- 
eral instances, the 3-percent rate was avail- 
able only to current customers or to custom- 
ers residing in the area contiguous to the 
bank. 

In addition to the sources of credit pre- 
viously mentioned, I did find other sources 
and different plans where the costs of credit 
could be more easily evaluated and com- 
pared. These were: 

(1) Banks (single payment loans): One 
payment personal and collateral loans were 
available to persons with top credit ratings. 
The borrower signs a note for a limited period 
of time (usually 3 to 6 months) and repays 
the amount actually received in cash plus 
interest computed at annual simple interest 
on a 360-day basis. 

(2) Insurance companies: Loans in the 
amount of the cash value of insurance policy 
were available to policyholders. Interest is 
charged at simple annual interest rates on 
unpaid balances until the loan is paid in 
full. Frequency and amounts of payments 
are controlled by the borrower. 

(3) Retail credit stores, small loan com- 
panies, credit unions, and others offering 
rate per month plans: These plans offered 
time purchases and loans to customers and 
members (credit unions) at rates of simple 
monthly interest applied against monthly 
unpaid balances. This monthly rate is easily 
converted to an annual rate by multiplying 
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by 12. NFCU-15 illustrates four retail store 
plans and the basic credit union plan.. 

(NoTeE.—Some confusion may occur in at- 
tempting to evaluate the time payment plans 
of retail stores. This is because a number 
of retail stores offer their customers the 
choice of several different types of repayment 
plans and switch accounts back and forth 
between no charge, medium charge, and high 
charge plans in accordance with the rapidity 
with which the customer liquidates his ac- 
count. An example of this is the full-page 
newspaper ad (NFCU-15A) of a department 
store’s time purchase plans. Charges for 
credit are referred to as a small service 
charge. In terms of simple annual interest, 
this small service charge is actually 18 per- 
cent for the 12-month plan but drops to 15 
percent for the 24-month plan. This was 
an interesting development as in one of the 
bank plans (NFCU-14), the loan for the 
longest maturity carried the highest interest 
rate.) 

By this time, I had been through a “won- 
derland of credit,” where percentages mul- 
tiply and divide at will, where finance charges 
materialize on command and fees are col- 
lected on the way out. Had I been required 
by an urgent need to accept credit from the 
most convenient source, I’m sure that I 
wouldn’t have left this fairyland unscarred. 

This “credit wonderland” also had a few 
side attractions to which I’ll refer briefly. 
These are the sharp practices and rackets 
that not only inflate the costs of credit, but 
also impose enormous financial hardships on 
the debtor, particularly those who can least 
afford it. They include: 

1. The balloon note, illustrated in NFCU-7 
where, after 11 monthly payments, the prin- 
cipal amount borrowed actually increased. 

2. The dealers practice of selling sales or 
installment contracts to banks and finance 
companies. 

While I am not questioning this practice 
as it relates to the activities of reputable or- 
ganizations, it does arpear to add to the cost 
of ercdit has definitely been infiltrated by 
vicious rackets. For instance, it is common 
practice for many dealers to add a finance 
charge to the cost of the item bought, then 
sell the sales contract to a finance company 
who in turn adds a service or other charge. 
Thus, the debtor is frequently not aware of 
the full cost he must pay for credit until 
advised by the finance company. Almost 
without exception, these finance companies 
and even banks give dealers a kickback or 
establish so called “dealers reserves.” This 
practice is even recognized by law in at least 
two Sitates-—Michigan, and Ohio. Should 
the debtor find the merchandise defective 
and compiain to the finance company, he is 
referred back to the dealer who has already 
been paid and may have little interest in 
correcting the defect. An honest dealer will 
make the adjustment but the only way to 
make the dishonest one meet this obligation 
is by court action. This, most families can- 
not afford. 

3. Bait advertising, such as “no money 
down,” “low bank rates,” “no carrying 
charge,” “our 6 percent plan,” “name your 
own terms.” “free service,” ‘‘guaranteed cash 
reserve,” etc. NFCU-16 contains a few ex- 
amples. These “come ons” are usually 
loaded with gimmicks camouflaged to make 
them palatable, but which usually result in 
exorbitant charges. As most States do not 
regulate finance charges on time sales as 
they do on cash loans, the debtor has little 
or no protection against the charges made 
for credit except his own sense of values. 
Experience has shown the inadequacy of the 
individual in this area. The no money 
down “come on” is one of the most vicious 
as it usually results in people of small means 
signing two high rate notes; one for the 
down payment and another for the balance, 
with payments to be made on each. There 
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are many variations of the no down payment 
“package.”’ 

For instance, a military officer’s no money 
down, 4 percent plan was found to be 4 per- 
cent on the amount borrowed as a down pay- 
ment and to be repaid in 3 months (actually 
this 4 percent is about 82 percent per year 
in terms of simple interest). The remaining 
balance was financed at a rate of over 20 
percent per year in terms of simple interest. 

Another example of bait advertising is 
NFCU-16A. This is a direct mail ad stating 





in part: 
“Only finance offers this free serv- 
ice. This service means we guarantee a cash 


reserve of $750. Extra money is always 
available for shopping, paying bills, medical 
or dental care, or even to meet emergen- 
cies while traveling. You can have a money 
guarantee account without using a penny 
of your own. There is absolutely no cost 
except on the amount taken out and used. 

“For example: 

“You withdraw $100 now; monthly repay- 
ment is only $6.72. 

“You withdraw $300 now; monthly repay- 
ment is only $20.16. 

“You withdraw $750 now; monthly repay- 
ment is only $12.77.” 

In this example, neither the cost of credit 
nor the number of payments could be deter- 
mined by the credit seeker. Computation 
based on the State law showed the simple 
annual rate carried by the $100 and $300 
loans to be 36 percent but the costs involveg 
in the $750 loan defied analysis. However, 
many people are borrowing money for mer- 
chandise purchases at 36 percent when 
credit is readily available at retail stores at 
18 percent, 12 percent, and even less. Why? 
Simply because they are unaware of the true 
costs of credit. 

Another example of a misleading ad is 
NFCU-16D which advertises new cars for 
$1.25 a week in large black letters. Further 
down, in very fine print is added “plus in- 
surance and interest for the first 52 weeks.” 
Interest was quoted over the telephone at 
6 percent add on. However, even when the 
actual charge for interest was combined 
with charges for life insurance, auto insur- 
ance and service charges, it was still im- 
possible to reduce the charges for credit to 
terms of simple annual interest because only 
$65 would be applied against the principal 
during the first year. 

4. The lack of regulations dealing with 
the rights of the debtor who desires to pre- 
pay his obligation. 

Here is another area, particularly with 
respect to consumer finance plans, that is 
almost devoid of effective regulation and 
one wherein the debtor is easy prey for the 
unscrupulous creditor. Prepayment, with- 
out a reasonable reduction in the total cost 
of credit, will inflate the rate charged to 
astronomical proportions. If no adjust- 
ment is to be made in the event of pre- 
payment, the debtor is at least entitled to 
be made aware of this fact before he signs 
the contract. NFCU-17 is a reproduction 
of a contract in which $125.70 was charged 
to finance $378.75 for 15 months; a simple 
annual rate of almost 50 percent per year. 
After signing the contract, the debtor real® 
ized that this charge was exorbitant and 
tried to pay it off. After considerable argu- 
ment in which the debtor was represented 
by an attorney, the creditor agreed to re- 
lease the debtor from his obligation but 
charged him $25 for the privilege. This re- 
sulted in a rate of 130 percent in terms of 
simple annual interest. 

NFCU-18 consists of personal letters and 
is presented to iliustrate the difficulties even 
college graduates have in evaluating and dis- 
cussing credit. The subject matter deals 
with allegedly exorbitant rates of interest 
charged naval aviation cadets and junior fly- 
ing officers in Florida. All are college grad- 
uates. 
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NFCU-18A: The disciplinary officer of a 
naval aviation cadet battalion writes: “As 
you are probably well aware, there is a tre- 
mendous volume of used- and new-car sales 
in this area and approximately 80 to 85 per- 
cent of the cadets stationed here have cars 
financed through local agencies, many of 
which have pretty exorbitant rates of in- 
terest.” 

NFCU-18B: A naval aviation cadet writes: 
“I have already been taken as far as finance 
charges are concerned.” 

NFCU-18C: A second lieutenant, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, writes from California: “I pur- 
chased the car last August as a cadet for 
$1,600, at 8 percent per year, through 
Investment Co., Pensacola, Fla. The total 
amount due back came to over $2,100.” 

(NoTEe.—Charges in this case were $500. At 
8 percent per year add-on interest, the in- 
terest charge for 36 months would only be 
$384. However, the total charge for 36 
months at an 8-percent simple annual inter- 
est rate would have been $197. 

NFCU-18D: A first lieutenant, U.S. Marine 
Corps, writes from Florida: “I am having the 
car financed by a bank, the total interest for 
which ($2,560) amounts to $498 for 36 
months.” 

(NotTe.—This charge amounts to a simple 
annual rate of about 12.6 percent.) 

NFCU-18E: A lieutenant, U.S. Navy, writes 
from Florida: “I had finally received an ac- 
counting of my balance from Discount 
Corp. to find that my net (balance owed less 
rebate for prepayment) was $150 higher than 
what I expected.” 

Here are statements made by five persons, 
all college graduates, four of whom, in one 
way or another, reveal evidence of basic mis- 
understandings of credit. The same four 
also have the impression that they had been 
overcharged for credit. “A,” because of his 
responsibility for the men in his command, 
expresses concern over their being charged 
what he considered “exorbitant rates.”” The 
only effective way he now has to advise his 
men as to what is exorbitant is to analyze 
each individual contract. How much more 
effective he could be if it were possibile for 
him to just say, “Don’t pay more than 
percent. If ycu do, you're on your own, and 
don’t expect any help from me.” 

“B” merely states that he had been “taken” 
insofar as finance charges are concerned. 
This is a typical reaction of many intcliigent 
people when they take time to analyze the 
actual costs of their credit obiigations. 

(C)’s charges were much greater than 
warranted by the risk. They were apparently 
negotiated on the basis of an 8-percent 
annual rate which proved to be an “add on” 
or “discount” rate plus other charges rather 
than a simple interest rate. 

(D)’s charges were actually about the best 
he could do in that locality—but how could 
he know? 

(E)’s difficulty developed when he at- 
tempted to prepay his debt and found that 
his rebate would be about $150 less than 
anticipated. 

NFCU-19 also consists of letters which re- 
flects the writers’ misunderstanding of their 
credit transactions. Three of these letters 
aiso illustrate the need to disclose rights of 
prepayment, 

NFCU-19A is from a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Medical Corps of the USS. 
Navy. He writes from a fleet post office 
address on the west coast. He reviews a 
credit transaction in which his actual 
finance costs amount to 18.7 percent in terms 
of simple annual interest. He also states, 
“When I offered to pay up ahead of schedule 
the manager of the company did not seem 
enthusiastic. He gave many excuses for not 











furnishing me with figures showing how 
much I would save if I paid ahead of sched- 
ule. Indeed he suggested my saving would 
not be substantial because by laws they were 
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required or permitted to keep money that 
in effect would be unearned interest. I 
don’t believe this.” 

NFCU-19B is from a lieutenant in the Sup- 
ply Corps of the U.S. Navy. He provides in- 
formation showing that he obligated him- 
self to a credit charge amounting to a simple 
annual interest rate of 16.6 percent, and 
that he has made 6 payments on a 36- 
month obligation. He also states, “I do not 
know the payoff amount of this lien.” Here 
again, the need for a requirement to dis- 
close prepayment privileges is indicated. 

NFCU-19C is from a second lieutenant in 
the U.S. Marine Corps who wrote from a 
ficet post office address on the west coast. 
He lists finance charges amounting to a 
simple interest rate of 14.6 percent and 
states, “I feel that the interest I am paying 
on the loan is excessive.” 

NFCU-19D is from a lieutenant in the U.S. 
Navy who writes from Corpus Christi, Tex. 
The finance charges he lists amounts to a 
simple annual rate of 12.65 percent. He calls 
this a “high rate of interest.” 

Both these men seem to feel that the 
interest they are paying is high. This may 
or may not be so but--both confused finance 
charges with interest. It is this matter of 
semantics that leads to many hardships and 
misunderstandings. Interest charges, as 
such, are almost universally regulated and 
to charge interest at a rate in excess of that 
permitted by law is considered usurious. On 
the other hand, firance charces are not so 
generally controlled. For this reason, many 
credit seekers find themselves saddled witt 
exorbitant finance charges which they in- 
nocently accepted, subconsciously confident 
that thcy were protected by law against 
usurious rates. This false impression is fre- 
quently exploited by unscrupulous finance 
companies who talk in terms of “interest” 
when discussing finance charges but never 
include rates of intercst in their contracts. 

NFCU-19E is from a lieutenant in the US. 
Navy on board ship in the Pacific. He quotes 
“6 percent” as the charge of financing. Here, 
the financing is for a 3 year term so the 6 
percent is multinlied by 3 and the 18 percent 
is applied against $3,510, the amount to be 
financed. 

This results in a total charge for credit of 
$631.80 as the rate is 6 perccnt per annum 
addon. At the 6-percent per annum simple 
interest rate, the total charge for interest 
on $3,510 for 26 months would have been 
$324.68 or a difference of $307.12. 

Another statement made by this naval 
Officer was: “The State of California re- 
quires the payment of $25 when paying off 
a car contract in advance so this would have 
to be included.” This is most significant 
when related to (A) who was not aware of 
this so-called requirement until he attempt- 
ed to prepay his obligation. Of greater sig- 
nificance is the fact that both men have 
apparently been misled. The California law 
permits, but does not require, minimum or 
prepayment charges as these men were Icd 
to believe. The average debtor seeking to 
prepay his credit obligation usually has to 
rely on the integrity of his creditor for an 
equitable adjustment. However, in these 
two cases, both men used the word “re- 
quired” in connection with a transaction 
that could only benefit their creditors. 

NFCU-20 is submitted as evidence of the 
concern we have had over the inability of 
our members to protcct themselves from 
credit abuses. This exhibit consists of paid 
newspaper ads, informative brochures, and 
news bulletins and represents a sampling of 
our efforts to assist Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel in their credit transactions. 

NFCU-20A brochure: “Used Car buyer 
beware.” 

NFCU-20B: Newspaper ad offering the 
above brochure free to all Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel, 
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NFCU-20C: Newspaper ads re “How finance 
ing costs can be boosted.” 

NFCU-20D: Newspaper ad re “Buying on 
time.” 

NFCU-20E brochure: “Finance charges and 
how to watch them.” 

NFCU-20F brochure: “How much does it 
cost to borrow money?” 

NFCU-20G: House organ, “Shop for your 
money.” 

NFCU-2011: 
fooled.” 

NFCU-20I brochure: “How to answer an 
auto dealer.” 

NFCU-20J brochure: “Three rules to help 
you avoid paying too much for credit.” 

NFCU-20K brochure: “Don’t get stuck with 
easy credit.” 

Unfortunately, our educational efforts like 
those of others have met with little suc- 
cess. The education of the consumer in the 
wise use of credit is a challenge many have 
accepted but none have accomplished. From 
time to time, public interest is aroused by 
the viciousness of certain local credit prac- 
tices and the details of these rackets exposed 
to the consumer through press, radio, and 
television. Many labor unions and consumer 
organizations have distributed literature on 
the subject. Other groups, such as better 
business bureaus are constantly engaged in 
attempts to protect the consuming public 
from credit abuses. : 

Unfortunately, all such efforts to educate 
the consumer, while temporarily effective, 
soon become dated. Memories are short and 
new abuses appear to replace the old ones, 

The problem of educating the consumer to 
merely protect himself against credit abuse, 
let alone to make judicious credit decisions, 
will continue to defy solution so long as the 
subject remains complex and the text neku- 
lous. The answer then is not to be found 
in further fruitless attempts to produce 
credit linguists, but to reduce this polyglot 
subject to a common language, a language 
in which such terms as “rate,” “‘interest,” and 
“amount” mean the same thing to all people, 

The following table appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star on December 2, 1957. This table 
is presented to illustrate the ease by which 
the average person could compare and eval- 
uate costs of credit when such costs are re- 
duced to terms of simple annual interest. As 
a@ matter of background information, it is 
important to realize that the costs of credit 
are generally directly related to the risk in- 
volved and the amount of work necessary to 
service the account. Thus credit extended in 
small amounts without security for short 
periods of time will usually carry a much 
hisher rate than for credit extended in large 
amounts that is secured by collateral and/or 
for longer terms. A person with a good 
credit standing or acceptable collateral would 
be foolish to buy on time at 18 percent when 
less expensive credit is so readily avatiable 
to him. However, the average person blithely 
accents the higher charges without realizing 
the difference. 


House organ, “Don’t be 


Area interest rates 


What individuals typically pay for sales 
credit and short-term loans in the Washing- 
ton area: 

[Percentage] 
Annual rate on 
unpaid balance? 
Loans by commercial banks: 
Loans secured by U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds, State, municipal 


bonds, common stocks, life 
insurance, savings accounts: 
WD CO GIO 000 sons cccccewnn 5 -6 
OVEE S10 000 scdcccccccuccn 415-5 
Automobile loans: 
New cars. ..<....2.4 pees I eee 
RIOR NS rs a Se oe 714-11 
Home improvement loans (title I) . 914 
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Area interest rates—Continued 
[Percentage] 
Annual rate on 
Personal unsecured loans: unpaid balance} 
Up to $2,500. ccaccnccccnaccacce 6 -11 


Over $2,500__.. weer ewer ere wees 5 ia 6 
Brokerage firms: Collateral loans_ 5 
Life insurance companies_-.----- 25 -6 
Credit unions_.-..------------- - #12 
Small loan companies: ¢ 

In Maryland, up to $300_-..---- 36 

In Virginia, up to $300__--.---- 30 

In Virginia, $300 to $600__..--- 18 
Sales credit: 

Department stores: 

Revolving credit or budget 
eee ae eee ae 6 -18 
Deferred payments on appli- 
RUE ene cone eee 16 -18 
Appliance, furniture, and other 
Deteee ne eee keene 18 

Washington Gas Light COs acnis 11 

Automobile dealers: 

Te CUli cane weranne casa eeae es 1014-12 
Eee, GiiBtenescteeseu ce sescs 11 -20 


1This must not be confused with an add- 
on or discount rate; the latter rates are com- 
puted on the face amount of the note, even 
though the outstanding balance declines. 

2 Depends on policy; some old policies pro- 
vide for loans at 414 percent. 

3 Some credit unions lend at 8 percent. 

4Companies licensed under Maryland’s in- 
dustrial finance law can loan up to $1,500 
at a 6-percent discount rate plus certain 
added charges. In the District of Columbia, 
no small loan companies are licensed because 
of the low rate and other provisions of the 
District Small Loan Act 


I have tried, in a comparatively short time, 
to outline and illustrate some of the basic 
difficulties experienced hy the average per- 





Because the subject is so vast and com- 
plex, I have restricted myself to a review of 
those problems that apparently could be 
eliminated by a universal requirement to 
disclose charges for credit in terms of 
amount and as a rate per year in terms of 
simple interest. The appended chart, “Typi- 
cal credit charges,” is a compilation of the 
current practices of the major organizations 
extending time sales and cash loan credit 
and illustrates the basic reason why the 
average individual does not or cannot get 
fair value for his credit dollar. 

How simple it would be to evaluate and 
compare credit charges if the section of this 
chart headed “Typical charges” was replaced 
by a single column headed “Rate of interest” 
wherein the typical charges were all reduced 
to terms of annual simple interest. The 
most uninformed person could then make 
objective credit decisions that are now de- 
nied even the astute. 

For the committee’s information, I have 
also appended an explanation of the method 
I used to reduce the finance charges (in the 
examples previously referred to) into terms 
of simple annual interest. While there are 
other acceptable methods that could have 
been used, this one was selected because of 
its simplicity and because it assumes that 
equal monthly payments will be made 
against the principal amount due plus an 
additional amount each month for interest. 
Thus, the total amount of each subse- 
quent payment decreases. An _ alternate 
method is to establish equal monthly pay- 
ments that include interest—in which case, 
the interest is deducted from the amount 
paid and the remainder applied against the 
principal. In either case, the total amount 
paid over the term of the loan is the same 
but, because of the difference in the month- 
ly declining principal balances, the rate in 
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In conclusion, I would like to express my 
gratitude to you and your committee for the 
privilege of testifying for this, in my opin- 
ion, sorely needed legislation. Credit has 
become a very essential part of the American 
way of life. In varying degrees, it is avail- 
able to us all and, like any other commod- 
ity, it carries a price tag. But here the 
similarity ceases because the tag attached to 
credit is written in a language ee 
to the average person. 

Most of us have learned to shop for the 
things we buy and for the services we need. 
Our selections are based on price and qual- 
ity and we usually have the ability to make 
sound decisions. However, when we want to 
purchase credit, we become enmeshed in a 
web of charges, fees, insurance, and rubbery 
interest rates. As a result, our credit pur- 
chases are usually made on the basis of con- 
venience and assumption rather than on 
price and quality. The real tragedy is in the 
fact that few of us realize or will ever know 
the price we actually pay for credit because 
of our inability to read and understand the 
price tags attached to credit packages. There 
is only one logical solution. Credit must 
carry informative and meaningful labels— 
labels that will identify the product and its 
composition in the same manner and for the 
same reasons that similar labels are required 
on certain consumer goods. The housewife 
shopping for a dress no longer needs to be 
an expert in fabrics to make her selection or 
to compare values. She just looks at the 
label and compares prices. Is not the person 
shopping for credit involving hundreds of 
dollars entitled to the same protection as the 
housewife in her purchase of a $10 dress? 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testi- 
mony. I am at the committee’s disposal for 











son in his sales credit and short-term terms of simple interest is slightly (about questions. 
borrowing transactions. one-tenth of 1 percent) different. Thank you. 
Typical credit charges 
| Collateral | Typical charges 
| Stocks, Percent charges | Lump sum charges 
| bonds ae ee Se Sy oe I nce __ ft =~Prepayment Typical rates in 
life in- Con- | Signa- privileges terms of simple 
surance, | sumer | ture | annual interest 
savings | goods | only | Simple | Addon Discount Finance! Service| Life Auto 
saccounts, | | inter st} interest | interest | charge | charge | insur- | insur- 
real | | | ance | ance 
estate 
iii | | ba est) ss 
ial a ac al oe pe aeccsd Sabiaaeaca es 
CASH LOANS | | | | 
Insurance companies_......22.22.2-2..----! x Bastin Meee cake heeck. acid: coewextbichoccedbseqedanteasbamcs Yes. ..........] 5 to 6 percent. 
Conmmmirrcial banks: .-.. ~~ ce peas i xX en is oe et Le 3 2 AE BSL | bate Sat Seo eae faints 7 as 0. 

Do... ee Weisce oe ot Bee a Sea E tle tal | x metwaia’diuintutad De oe | ae Bcc short rate_....| 7 to 15 percent, 
Commercial banks (prime credit risk) case jal Ree Acuity seta taeda |. inceal-cantapelioacaweeat Osos -sacacer 5 to 8 percent. 
Commercial banks (averaze ae risk) So ee Seen me, Nek eeee X or X te : x | x |____.__] Short rate_....| 10 to 12 percent. 
Credit unions ae Smee «PUM A Ml 38 22: x X is De tC hice athe Bea hehe ai hesitant Oe Yes.._...-....| 6 to 12 percent. 
Consumer finance Companies | | | 

eee eee Set ac Nok 3 i es x me, AScunepuxia |. a iataSacnies Bev a lalieiocs Eatin x So eed tl En ce 30 to 36 percent. 

Revpadoitis: ecco ee Sle eee ce Ee X Senenc hen Ae Boe ¥ x x Short rate...-.] 18 to 30 percent. 

CONSUMER FINANCING | | 
! 
Commercial banks throueh MUON oe Me aa oe x sen a X or X xX = x Short rate....- 8 to 18 percent, 
Credit unions._.._....._... ke Boat rl Bice HEL cca ee OP cous BO Ge tes a ah eevee cEcdhoonee Rcasses dee stes as X POS od sacaane 6 to 12 percent. 
Auto dealers: 
Through national finance companies .}-....-.-- XxX aia nall alates clnisi ~ eeouweewh ae ‘“iasieasias xX xX Short rate.__.. 11 to 14 percent. 
Through local finance companies. ....|-..2..2--- ae Witadee cb bees X or X x x x xX Short rate or | 12 percent to no 
none. limit. 
Retail stores own plans: | a 

1 to 3 months’ maturity. .cccecesccaccfocesceces |  Brawan wun acewad ec () ' (4) (@) (4) () (4) ¥O6. . <.ccucunct NOM 

StOAZ MOntNS MAuriLy 22.22.52. fone cu sense X 2a) Oe or BOP.” Taek on. iawacamabeeeas G0: Sanwa 10 to 15 percent. 

12 to 24 months’ maturity cece aR 2 jPecetceet x or X or X ics saa ai coche ail SG a cael 12 to 18 percent. 
Retail stores through finance comp: Wit ic 2 eae ee oe ee ae aor = x a oe” Becuncaae Short rate or 10 percent to no 

and banks, none. limit, 
HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS 
Commercial banks: 

REPU NS RIOR tt hire: Set At ei ok I te ak oe ds dy a Wscescusas ie 3 -(. Aeacabnsmad bes seucauatidawdbcnsmacacieoaceaan Short rate....- 944 percent. 

NO CEMINNS Se ooh ip oe Mee Wese des ; X MOPeerss —- Lecccace x  Rcaaoncb ies 622. cee 8 to 12 percent. 
ROT AIR RIER iE ee We te Sense |X Re a eee ae oes eiticcweseloanadses aad Yes. _.........| 6 to 12 percent. 
Finance companics..co..--cecc-ceee-ceeee Oop Eieiee me. Wectacaced SOR © Checked x eRe oe Short rate or | 12 to no limit. 

| none. 





ee ee ee 


1No charge, 
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HOW TOTAL FINANCE CHARGES CAN BE CONVERTED INTO A RATE IN TERMS OF SIMPLE ANNUAL INTEREST 


A. Formula for simple interest (1 payment): 
Rate of interest per Actual amount Period of time in Total amount 
period in decimals & borrowedor  days,monthsor @ paid as interest or 
financed years carrying charges 


Example: 
0.06X$100X1 year=$6 interest 


0.12X$100X1 year=$12 interest 
B. Because most personal and consumer loans and time purchases are paid in 
installments, the formula for simple interest must be expanded to compensate for the 
periodic reduction in the actual amount due. 
Formula for simple interest (installment payments): 
Rate of interest per Actual amount Number of 


month in decima. X borrowedor XX payments to be 
financed made+1 


2Xnumber of payments to be made each month 


Total amount 
= paid as interest or 
carrying charges 


Example: $100 for 1 year repaid in 12 monthly installments at 6 percent per year 
and 12 percent per year. 


(6 percent per year +12=0.005 per month and 12 percent per year+12=0.01 per month) 


D. Currently loans and installment financing are offered to the public in many 
forms, some identical in appearance but vastly different in total cost. For example— 
an advertised 6 percent loan or cost of financing, standing alone, is meaningless, 
Six percent, unless further identified, can legally result in wide variances of actual 
cost and in terms of simple intcrest. 

(1) Six percent add on or $6 per $100 added to the amount borrowed either per year 
or as a fixed cost with reference to time. 

If by year, the actual simple interest would be— 


$100 for 1 year 
Feet = 0.000281 per month or approximately 11.1 percent per year, 


As the maturity of such financing is extended, the rate of interest per year is in. 
creased. 
$100 for 3 years 
a 00973 per month or approximately 11.7 percent per year. 
100x37"" P Pppro} ty 11.7 p per year. 
If the 6 percent is a fixed cost without regard to time, the resulting rate per year is 
usually increased. For instance, if the indebtedness is liquidated in 6 months, the 
rate in terms of simple interest would be about 21 percent per year. 


0.905 X$100X (124-1) 
2X1 


0.01X$100% (12+1) 


eo = $6.50 interest 


2X1 


C. To translate total interest or finance charges into terms of simple interest per 


= $3.25 interest 


(2) Six percent discounted or $6 per $100 may be deducted in advance. This has 


the effect of an even higher simple interest rate than results from a 6 percent add on 


contract. 


$100 for 1 year 


$100—$6=$94 actual amount borrowed 
———— =(),009836 per month or approximately 11.8 percent per year 


$62 
941X138 


month or per year, the previous formula is modified as follows: 


qa) Total amount of interest or finance chargesX2 _ 
Actual amount borrowed or financed (number of monthly payments+1) = 





Rate of interest per month 


(2) Rate of interest per monthX12=rate of interest per year. 


Example: $1,800 to be financed for 3 years costs $400: 


$400X2 8 
1,800X37 666 


0.012 12=0.144 or 14.4 percent rate of interest per year 


(NotTE.—This formula assumes that one payment is to be made each month until 


indebtedness is fully liquidated.) 


——=0.012 or 1.2 percent rate of interest per month 


$18X2 
94X37 





$100 for 3 years 


=0.001035 per month or approximately 12.4 percent per year 


(3) Six-percent simple interest or one-half of 1 percent per month on declining bal- 


ance. ‘This is the only meaningful and factually correct media whereby the average 


debtor can determine and compare costs of borrowing or financing. 


Note.—The preceding analyses are all based on 8 360-day year (or 12 months of 
30 days each). When using a 365-day year or actual days per month, the annual 


simple interest rate will be slightly less than established by the 360-day formula, 
The formula also assumes reguiar equal monthly payments on the principal plus 


interest on the decreasing balances. Whensimple interest is computed on the basis of 


equal monthly payments including interest, the resulting rate will also be slightly 
Jess than that established here. The difference in all cases, however, is only about 
one-tenth of 1 percent per annum, 
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MILWAUKEE JOURNAL BACKS FULL 
DISCLOSURE OF CREDIT TERMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a persuasive 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal, 
entitled “Borrower Has Right to Full 
Disclosure of Credit Terms,” supporting 
the Douglas bill, be printed in the REcorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


BorrRoWER Has RIGHT TO FULL DISCLOSURE OF 
Crepir TERMS 


Senator Douctas, Democrat, of Illinois, de- 
serves encouragement in trying to bring some 
common sense into our credit-crazy economy. 
With the support of such responsible or- 
ganizations as the Better Business Bureau 
and the Federal Reserve System, he is spon- 
soring a bill under which people who buy on 
eredit would have to be clearly told what 
that credit is costing them. 

The Senator’s “full disclosure” bill is not 
anticredit. Douc tas, a former professor of 
economics, appreciates the worth of consumer 
credit, when properly used, in helping peo- 
ple acquire homes, automobiles, and other big 
purchase items. 

What his bill aims at discouraging is ex- 
cessive use of credit and camouflaging of 
credit terms so that purchasers are either not 
informed of credit costs or are misled as to 
their true amount. 

Legislation of this sort cannot be expected 
to eliminate misuse of credit or keep foolish 
and gullible people from getting head over 
heels in debt. But the measure—or one in- 
corporating its principles—should at least 
help counteract what Harold Rosner, presi- 
dent of Robert Hall Clothes Co., terms the 
“credit virus.” 

As an early witness before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee study- 
ing the Douglas bill, Rosner declared: 

“From my experience of 40 years in the 
retail apparel industry, I can tell you gentle- 
men that when the terms are made to seem 


easy enough to meet, people suffering from 
the credit virus can no more resist the in- 
stallment salesman than the gambling or li- 
quor addict can resist his particular type of 
addiction.” 

But people who use consumer credit are 
not the only ones who stand to gain from full 
disclosure legislation. Businessmen gener- 
ally should benefit. In 1955 excessive credit 
boomed auto sales at the expense of other 
trade. Legitimate dealers in credit would 
also be protected from unscrupulous com- 
petitors. One credit manager testified that 
in checking a variety of auto finance plans 
he found contracts calling for interest rates 
that ranged all the way from a low of 914 
percent a year to 6214 percent a year. 

“Every borrower should have the right to 
full knowledge of the terms and contents of 
credit contracts, stated in a uniform and 
truthful manner,” says DovuG.as, 

What could be fairer? 





ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE RISE IN THE COST OF 
LIVING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the New York Times devoted a 
part of its Review of the Week section 
to a discussion of living costs, and stated 
that living costs have risen to a new 
alltime high. The writers of the re- 
view point out that the principal up- 
ward force was caused by the continuing 
rise in the cost of services, especially in 
hospitalization insurance, and home 
mortgage insurance. 

This statement is very interesting be- 
cause our friends in the Republican 
Party on the other side of the aisle em- 
phasize the fact that they are the party 
which is trying very hard to counter in- 
fiation. The fact is that on both of these 
vital issues, hospitalization insurance, 
and home mortgage insurance, it is the 
Democratic Party alone which is fight- 


ing hard in an attempt to help our older 
people and others who need assistance 
in connection with hospitalization insur- 
ance, and is also, of course, trying to 
persuade the administration to reverse 
its high interest policies and to reduce 
interest rates. 

In 1952, the last year of a Democratic 
administration, according to my esti- 
mates the average family of four spent 
for hospitalization about $50 and in 1959 
about $100; for mortgage interest in 1952 
the average family spent about $75, now 
it spends about $127. 

Perhaps this will enlighten our Re- 
publican friends as to why polls show 
most Americans consider the Democratic 
Party can best be trusted to fight in- 
flation. 





WHEAT PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of recent administration attacks 
on the wheat price support program, I 
was greatly interested in a column on the 
subject which appeared in the Great 
Plainsman recently. It was written 
by Wayne Darrow, well-known Wash- 
ington Farmletter writer. Mr. Darrow’s 
column is a reminder of the importance 
of wheat in the Nation’s history, both 
past and present. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
column printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON WHEAT LETTER 
(By Wayne Darrow) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The future of the 
wheat growing industry hangs in the bal- 
ance this spring. What Congress does the 
next two months may set the pattern for 
years to come as to how wheat is sold, and 
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for how much. What it doesn’t do may be 
important, too. 

It is unfortunate for the producers of 
America’s No. 1 food that wheat has be- 
come the chief symbol of the old farm pro- 
gram which is under fire from the Eisen- 
hower administration, and from much of the 
press and the public. It is even more un- 
fortunate because even the last die-hards of 
the old “farm bloc” want to change the 
program. 

Wheat is held up as the horrible example 
of what happens when the Government steps 
in to bolster farm prices and income. 

It’s also too bad, both for wheat growers 
and the public, that in the biticr fight over 
farm policy, virtually all the facts abcut 
wheat in its role in American history are 
disregarded, save two: The high cost of the 
support program, and the mounting surplus. 

Forgotten in the political clamor are such 
facts as these: 

Wheat underwrote the opening of the West 
after the Civil War. Along with beef, pork, 
cotton, and tobacco, exports of wheat 
financed a moneypoor America in the build- 
ing of the cities and of industry. Farm 
products sent to Europe serviced the United 
States debt. 

Wheat is the most widely grown crop in 
the United States. It is the most univer- 
sally grown and used crop in the world. 
Next to cotton, it looms the largest of any 
farm product in world trade. Millions of 
towns and city people depend for their 
livelihood on handling, processing, trans- 
porting and distributing wheat and its 
products. 

Wheat helped win World War I. It was 
the chief means of relieving hunger and 
averting collapse in Europe after World 
War II. 

American wheat today is fighting com- 
munism in a score of countries where U.S. 
foreign policy is backed up in part by the 
much-condemned wheat surpluses. 

These past and present services of wheat 
to the whole economy do not warrant pre- 
ferred treatment for wheat farmers. But 
they should be a reminder that the surpluses 
of one decade may be the salvation of the 
next. This has happened twice in this cen- 
tury. 

National wheat policy should be geared to 
national welfare, rather than just farmer 
welfare, and to the future as well as to the 
present. Wheat should be rated as national 
wealth, as a national blessing which is 
vouchsafed to few other countries, and as a 
universal food that can aid in bringing uni- 
versal peace. 

What's done now about wheat ought not 
to be done out of the heat of politics, or out 
of the hysteria into which the public has 
been aroused by demagogs. 

But the clamor about wheat in the spring 
of 1960 approaches the hysteria stage. This 
makes for action, and likely enough, for bad 
legislation. 

To read the papers and the speeches one 
would think the fight is simply one of the 
Eisenhower administration and the Farm 
Bureau to get rid of the old wheat program 
over the opposition of Democrats, big wheat 
farmers and a few others. The others en- 
gaged in the fight want another program, too, 
including National Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion, Grange, and Farmers Union. 

The real fight is between the advocates of 
several new plans, including that of abolish- 
ing the program. The number in Congress 
who wouid end it all, if they could, is sub- 
stantial. The two main views advanced in 
farm circles are: 

1. Eliminate production controls. Reduce 
price supports gradually, setting them at 75 
to 90 percent of the previous 3-year average 
price. USDA estimates this would reduce 
support from $1.77 a bushel average now to 
around $1.38 within three years. This view 
is held by Secretary Benson, though he 
emphasizes that he thinks “quality wheat” 
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would sell above support. Farm Bureau 
also holds to this view. The oft-repeated 
maxim is that the cure for dollar wheat is 
dollar wheat. 

2. Tighten production controls and put 
them on a bushelage basis. Provide for X 
amount of wheat to come out of CCC stocks 
each year, and thus whittle down surpluses 
without wrecking current prices. Under- 
write farm prices by a loan at some high 
percentage of parity, or by requiring CCC to 
sell its stocks at not less than parity. This 
view is held by National Wheat Growers 
Association, Grange, Farmers Union, and 
four other commodity organizations. 

House Agriculture Committee started 
hearings on wheat the second week of 
March. First try is for a bill giving farmers 
a choice of programs. Ike said he’d consider 
such a plan. Failing in this, committee 
leaders aim to take up the new 1960 plan 
of National Wheat Growers Association, 
Grange and Farmers Union. 

The choices discussed are: (1) A cut of 
20 percent in allotments and support at 85 to 
90 percent of parity, or (2) Benson's plan of 
no acreage allotments and price supports for 
three years at 75 percent of the previous 3- 
year average market price. 

The “choice plan” may bog down in com- 
mittee over the question of whether the 15- 
acre exemption men get to vote. Democratic 
leaders oppose this because they say it would 
make mockery of the referendum for bona- 
fide wheat men who depend on wheat for 
a living. 

The new plan of National Wheat Growers 
has been gaining converts in Congress. It 
would restrict marketings to U.S. food and 
export needs, less 150 million bushels to 
come out of CCC stocks each year to reduce 
the Government surplus. CCC wouldn’t be 
allowed to sell below parity, so market prices 
would tend to approach parity. 

Farmers Union proposes to make this plan 
a part of the over-all farm bill proposed by 
a score of liberal Democrats. It’s also offered 
as a separate bill by Representative BREEDING, 
(Democrat of Kansas), with bipartisan 
backing. 

Whatever wheat bill is reported out of 
House Agriculture Committee stands a 50-50 
chance of passage. It will be backed by the 
top Democratic leadership. It would likely 
be vetoed because Congress won’t be passing 
anything acceptable to Secretary Benson. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 





ADDRESS BY HON. ALAN BIBLE, 
OF NEVADA, AT UNVEILING OF 
STATUE OF LATE SENATOR PAT 
McCARRAN 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I had the great privilege of attending 
the ceremony held in the rotunda of the 
Capitol on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the statute of the late Senator Pat 
McCarran which was presented to the 
United States of America by the State 
of Nevada. 

It was my good fortune to know Sen- 
ator McCarran very intimately. It so 
happens that I am using in the Senate 
Chamber the desk that once was his. 

As a Senator, he will always stand 
preeminent in the annals of the U.S. 
Senate. He was courageous and exceed- 
ingly able, and was dedicated to his 
public service. 

I was profoundly touched by the re- 
markably able speech made by Senator 
ALAN BIBLE at the unveiling ceremony. 
This speech was of such a high standard 
that it deserves to be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD. I may say that I 
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have never heard a finer speech on an 
occasion of this kind, or one better 
delivered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the body of the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


AppRESS BY SENATOR ALAN BIBLE, OF NEVADA, 
AT CEREMONY OF UNVEILING oF STATUE OF 
SENATOR McCARRAN, Marcu 23, 1960 


Mr, Chairman, Mrs. McCarran and family, 
your Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, Dr. 
Harris, Senator Johnson, and Senator Dirk- 
sen, my colleagues, Senator Cannon and 
Representative Baring, Governor Sawyer and 
Lieutenant Governor Bell, and friends of Sen- 
ator McCarran, today I have the high priv- 
ilege and great honor of speaking for the 
people of the State of Nevada as we dedicate 
the statue they place here to the memory 
of our friend and benefactor, Patrick An- 
thony McCarran. To his thousands of 
friends in his beloved Nevada and through- 
out the country, this strong man has be- 
come a symbol of complete independence, of 
fierce loyalty, of unqualified devotion to 
this country, and of magnificent courage 
in the face of his convictions. Right or 
wrong in the minds of others, Pat McCarran 
walked the halis of history with head high 
and eyes set on the far horizon of what he 
believed was for the ultimate good of his 
people and his country. 

Growing up as he did in the great out- 
doors of rock and hill and sagebrush, gain- 
ing an education by hitching rides on 
freight trains to go 14 miles up the canyon 
to the schools in Reno, worshiping his Irish 
mother and father, and reveling in their 
wit and willingness to work, Pat McCarran 
emerged from his childhood with certain 
attitudes indelibly written into his mind. 
He did not lose these convictions through 
the years when he studied for the law by 
reading Blackstone aloud to the sheep that 
he herded, out on the sandy hills of the 
Truckee River canyon. With the completely 
private attention of the grazing animals, he 
practiced public speaking, becoming skilled 
in the art of the now old-fashioned orator. 
When he later raised his voice to a shout, 
and gestured vigorously in the ardor of his’ 
words, he was doing what came naturally. 

He believed in freedom of expression, in 
every man’s right to fight for his convictions, 
and in his personal responsibility to live up 
to the oath of office he took when he came 
to the Senate in 1933. No one ever took 
more seriously the words of that oath: “To 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; to bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the same; to take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and to faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of his office.” 

Every man, individually and in the soli- 
tude of his own thinking, must interpret 
those words and live up to his oath of office. 
Each of us must be, and strive to be, true to 
the truth that is in us. It is no criticism 
of Nevada's fiery Senator, that from 1933 to 
his death in 1954, he gave no quarter to any 
man who seemed to deviate from the rigid 
measuring rod that he applied as a standard 
for judging loyalty to that oath of office. 
He believed in the Constitution of the United 
States to the last comma, and he knew it 
word for word, sentence by sentence, article 
by article. In 1937, speaking in Phila- 
delphia, Pat McCarran summed up his com- 
plete dedication to our constitutional form 
of government, born in that very city 150 
years before, when he said, “The law is not 
the people. The people is not the law. The 
law is the spirit of justice governing the 
people, and its application to individuals, to 
associations, to every form of civil life must 
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be so hedged around with reverence and 
security that the civil courts, established by 
and with the consent of the Constitution 
may, in an hour of popular passion, protect 
all the people from the tyranny of what 
might be a lawless majority.” 

It is exceedingly fitting that the great 
fighter from the Far West should stand here 
in the Halls of the Congress of the United 
States clothed in the judicial robes he wore 
as justice and, for 2 years, chief justice of 
the Nevada Supreme Court. There he wrote 
decisions which have stood the test of time, 
on subjects he explored to their depth be- 
cause they particularly affected the great 
western section of this land where he was 
born. 

In 1938, Senator McCarran found himself 
prominently named on two lists. He was 
proud of being listed on the so-called roll 
of honor of those who fought to prevent 
the Supreme Court packing bill from being 
passed; and, as a result, he found himself 
on the administration’s purge list. He was 
reelected overwhelmingly. Nevadans evi- 
dently agreed with his thinking that, as 
he expressed it, “That the courts permitted 
by the Constitution should be independent 
of the will or dictate or dominance of any 
other authority, is the spirit of the organic 
law.” 

Nevada’s great champion served in the 
U.S. Senate during two decades of decision. 
Labor never forgot the vigorous and out- 
spoken support of their early programs. The 
country’s mining industry saw in him one 
who knew their problems, appreciated their 
importance, and did such things as holding 
the floor alone for many hours to defeat an 
attempt to repeal the Silver Purchase Act 
and let the price of silver fall below the 
cost of production. Farmers also knew he 
believed in their importance in the economic 
pattern for a strong America. Veterans had 
his open and persistent support, and with 
equal fervor, he picked up the cause of the 
civilian war worker, whom he called the man 
behind the man behind the gun. 

Prophetically, he searched into the vast 
tomorrows to choose the course he took 
today. In 1947, for example, he fervenily 
championed the cause of small business. 
Speaking before the Senate, he proclaimed 
that “The soul of the individual is being 
smothered in the struggle of the giants. 
But these things are well known. Indeed, 
they are so well known that we are in danger 
of accepting them as commonplace and 
inevitable.” 

I was privileged to travel with him many, 
many miles, over the desert roads of our 
native State, in campaign time and out of 
campaign time. I often heard him use the 
lines of Oliver Goldsmith from the ‘‘Deserted 


Village.” It seems to me that these lines, 
which he gave so often, typified his 
philosophy. 


“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 


Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay; 
Princes and Lords may flourish or may 
fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be 
supplied.” 


The year 1940 saw the shadow of a great 
war. Prior to Pearl Harbor, on September 4, 
1941, Pat McCarran started his great cam- 
paign against those who “have avowedly 
come here for the purpose of destroying this 
country. If we espouse the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, we will 
not lend support to those who would destroy 
this Government.” He went further, and it 


is prophetic that he said in the same speech 
to the Senate, on the debate to extend 
lend-lease agreements with Russia: “I de- 
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spise Hitler and all he stands for, and 
equally I despise Stalin and all he stands 
for. I want those two dogs to come together 
and destroy each other. It would be well 
for democracy. But I would not lend a word 
to either one of them because neither is a 
friend of this country. If Stalin succeeds, 
then God help democracy, and God help 
Christianity.” 

When war was declared on December 7, 
1941, Senator McCarran emphatically said 
that “the American people would have gone 
to any honorable end to avoid war; but, 
while we love and crave peace for ourselves 
and all the peoples of the world, we will not 
retreat when unprovoked and uninvited at- 
tack is forced upon us. A united people 
will teach a lesson to all aggressors every- 
where and remind them that decency still 
prevails among honorable men.” 

Senator McCarran left many legislative 
monuments as a result of his 21 years in 
the U.S. Senate. 

The presence of so many men in this au- 
dience who are prominent in the aviation 
world is a tribute to the work of the man 
from the sagebrush, in the great field of 
civil aviation. He always had great pride 
in his authorship of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

With his indefatigable will to work, he 
also initiated much constructive legislation 
which was all but forgotten in the turmoil 
of the conflicts of the closing years of his 
service. Those who had praised him for the 
Administrative Procedures Act, designed to 
protect the rights of individuals against 
“buresucratic dictatorship,” as he called it, 
joined the chorus of criticism when he was 
portrayed as one who would admit no dis- 
placed persons to the United States. The 
fact that he was demanding careful screen- 
ing and strong safeguards to assure that 
those who came in would not be those intent 
upon destruction of the land to which they 
came, was lost in the welter of controversy. 
When later, as chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, it became his responsi- 
biiity to codify the mass of immigration laws 
as amended through many decades, he was 
branded as anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic, anti- 
Italian, and even anti-Irish. One cannot 
measure the heartaches suffered during these 
years by the Senator, his family, his staff, his 
friends. Few understood his deep fear of 
“conauest by immigration;:” and hateful 
pressures simply bolstered his determination 
to carry out the principles in which he 
heartily believed. Throughout all, Pat Mc- 
Carran stayed in character—fecarless, con- 
vinced of the right of his course, and, 
therefore, immovable. 

His analytic power was great. How right 
he wes when he said, “Communism is the 
biggest booby-trap in human history. You 
can drift into it if you refuse to think, if 
you are too lazy to take action to avoid it, 
if you shut your eyes to realities, if you give 
ear to the voices that are constantly try- 
ing to create and foster dissatisfaction and 
prejudice, hatred, unrest, and uncertainty.” 
Man of action that he had always been, Pat 
McCarran determined to awaken the pco- 
ple of the country to the potential threat of 
subversives—of those men and women, 
within our own shores, not just having ideas, 
but actually working to commit those acts 
which would eventually undermine or over- 
throw the Government of the United States. 

Creation of the internal Security Sub- 
committee, and passage of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, did serve the purpose he 
had in mind, which was to keep the people 
of this country from accepting the spread 
of communism as “commonplace and in- 
evitable.” It also served to bring to this 
rugged man of the West, now 75 years of 
age, great physical and emotional strain. 
In spite of this, the speed with which Sen- 
ator McCarran traveled the long marble hails 
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of Congress, brought to mind the fact that 
he had held the record for the hundred. 
yard dash for more than 20 years. 

It is a great source of comfort to those 
of us who counted this man as our friend, 
to look back upon August and September 
of 1953. It was a double golden anniversary 
for the silver-haired Senator. 

Fifty years earlier he had first served in 
the State Legislature of Nevada, beginning a 
long career of public service. That same 
year, he married Harriet Weeks, of Clover 
Valley, Nev., whom he had courted while 
they attended the university. Five chil- 
dren were born to them, three of whom are 
here today. In addition, it was his birth- 
day, on August 8. 

I shall never forget, Mrs. McCarran, that 
night at the fairgrounds in Reno when 
you and your husband were honored in a 
ceremony which certainly reflected the great 
devotion and admiration of the pcople of 
our State toward you. Among the plaudits 
of leaders of American Government and in- 
dustry where the earnest expressions of ap- 
preciation from your friends representing 
every county in the State. That night, Pat 
McCarran did one of the most eloquent and 
beautiful things I have ever seen anywhere— 
one which typified the real person he was, 
When called upon to respond, the Nevada 
Senator walked up to the stage, greeted the 
audience, turned to his wife sitting in the 
spotlight there before him, and recited, in 
its lovely entirety, James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“Old Sweetheart of Mine.” 

I know in this audience today are those 
of you who knew this man and loved him. 
Many of us owe much to him, for what he 
did for us. Some present today actually 
listened as he made the statements I have 
qucted, and you will agree they contain no 
doubletalk, and no straddling of any fence. 

Pat McCarran lived and died as a man of 
the mountains, built of rock and hardened 
by the desert winds. Life was never dull to 
him. But he was gentle, too; and, as the 
years pass by, I think we will remember him 
most for the quick smile, the hearty laugh, 
the great feelings this man had within his 
heart for his people and his country. 

This statue, which our State today pre- 
sents to the United States, has been formed 
with careful and skillful hands. Cast in 
bronze, and built to stand throughout the 
years, it well can be a symbol of one who 
lived with unflinching courage, with high 
patriotism, with uncompromising stand- 
ards, and with gentleness and kindness 
clothed in the dignity of statesmanship. 

Any life is temporary; but from the mold 
we build by our way of life, finally emerges 
whatever pattern there can be for the caste 
ing of the soul. From the life of Pat Mc- 
Carran has come this fine bronze statue, 
meade possible by his beloved State of Ne- 
vada and his countless friends. It has been 
made forever lasting by the hot flame of the 
molien steel which casts the mold, strange- 
ly symbolic of his own way of living. 

I am proud to dedicate this statue to the 
memory of our friend, Patrick Anthony Mc- 
Sarran, whom this country will not soon 
forget. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it isso ordered. 
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CALL OF THE CALENDAR—ORDER 
OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the unanimous consent 
agreement entered on last Thursday, 
he call of the calendar will take place 
at this time, starting at the beginning 
of the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to inform the Senate that 
any bills objected to on the call of the 
calendar may be called up on motion 
at the conclusion of the call. I make 
specific reference to Calendar No. 1060, 
H.R. 7456, to extend for 3 years the 
suspension of duty on imports of casein, 
and Calendar No. 1199, S. 2669, to ex- 
tend the period of exemption from in- 
spection under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4426 of the Revised Statutes 
granted small vessels carrying freight 
to and from places in the inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
does the majority leader mean by that 
statement that the consideration of the 
Department of Commerce appropria- 
tion bill will not be resumed today? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; I did 
not say anything like that. I said that 
the two bills to which I referred would 
be taken up on motion following the 
call of the calendar. That is a practice 
which is normally followed. The De- 
partment of Commerce appropriation 
bill will come up after the action on 
those bills has been completed. 

It is hoped that the Department of 
the Interior appropriation bill can be 
taken up tomorrow. I inquire of the 
Chair if the bill has been reported; if 
so, when; and when will it be eligible 
for consideration under the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Department of the Interior appropria- 
tion bill was reported on Friday. It 
will be eligible for consideration to- 
morrow, if the hearings and reports are 
printed. 

The clerk will state the first order of 
business on the calendar. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1075) to provide for the 
reimbursement of Meadow School Dis- 
trict No. 29, Upham, N. Dak., for loss 
of revenue resulting from the acquisi- 
tion of certain lands within such school 
district by the Department of the In- 
terior was announced as first in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 91) to amend the act of 
September 1, 1954, in order to limit to 
cases involving the national security 
the prohibition on payment of annuities 
and retired pay to officers and employees 
of the United States, to clarify the op- 
erations of such act, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
ask that that bill be passed over. 

_The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Let the Chair inquire of the Senator 
from California and also of the Senator 
from New York, in order to expedite 
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the call of the calendar, if there are any 
bills between Calendar No. 133 and 
Calendar No. 1053 which the Senator 
may not ask to have go over. 

Mr. KEATING. The answer is, Mr. 
President, that there are. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bills between Calendar No. 133, 
S. 91, and Calendar No. 331, H.R. 5140, 
inclusive, go over; and beginning with 
Calendar No. 397—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FreEarR in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. What is now being pro- 
posed as the procedure in connection 
with the handling of the calendar is that 
we give a bloc or blanket objection. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is objection, the regular procedure will 
be followed. The Chair was only trying 
to expedite the calling of the calendar, 
by having the Senate proceed next to 
Calendar No. 1045, rather than to have 
the clerks call individually all the pre- 
ceding measures on the calendar, to 
which it is understood objection will be 
made. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
that would be a most unfortunate prece- 
dent. When the calendar is called, I 
think any Senator should be in a posi- 
tion to request an explanation of a 
measure, for the Recorp, for future ref- 
erence, and the withholding of objection 
until that is done, so that explanations 
may be made in some instances. It does 
not tcke much time to proceed with the 
calendar call in the regular way. 

Therefore, I object to the proposal 
now made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard; and the next measure on 
the calendar will be stated. 





BILLS AND OTHER MEASURES 
PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 131) referring 
Senate bill 882, for the relief of the heirs 
of J. B. White, to the Court of Claims, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1617) to provide for the 
adjustment of the legislative jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the United States used 
for Federal purposes, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1851) for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on a Department 
of Science and Technology was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1789) to amend section 
1(14) (a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to insure the adequacy of the na- 
tional railroad freight car supply, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from California. 
The Senator from Kansas and I are 
quite interested in this matter. Let me 
ask the Senator from California what 
the objection is, or whether the bill can 
be placed at the foot of the calendar. 
The bill relates to freight car shortages. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I may in- 
form the distinguished chairman of the 
committee that there are several objec- 
tions to this particular measure, and 
those objections have been registered 
with the official objectors. Personally, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know that. 

Mr. ENGLE. But in making the ob- 
jection, I am doing so at the request of 
several Senators. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. 

The bill (S. 2308) to validate certain 
extended oil and gas leases was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1711) to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States by the 
more effective use of U.S. agricultural 
commodities for the relief of human 
beings and for promoting economic and 
social development in less developed 
countries was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2522) to provide for the 
enrichment and sanitary packaging of 
certain donated commodities and to es- 
tablish experimental food stamp allot- 
ment programs was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1734) to amend section 
409(c) of the Communications Act of 
1934 with respect to presentations in any 
case of adjudication which has been des- 
ignated for a hearing by the Federal 
Communications Commission was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2086) to provide for the 
establishment of a National Wildlife Dis- 
ease Laboratory was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Will be passed over. 





TRANSFER AND EXCHANGE OF CER- 
TAIN LANDS TO MASSACHUSETTS 
PORT AUTHORITY—BILL PLACED 
AT FOOT OF CALENDAR 


The bill (H.R. 5888) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to transfer to the 
Massachusetts Port Authority certain 
lands in South Boston, Mass., in ex- 
change for other lands was announced 
as next in order. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California withhold his 
objection, so that a brief statement in 
regard to the bill may be made? 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. My. President, this is 
the Massachusetts Port Authority bill 
again. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp the same 
argument in support of the Morse 
amendment to the bill that I previously 
made in the Senate; and I also ask unan- 
imous consent that my amendment may 
be printed in the REcorp. 

Mr. President, I have requested that 
those two insertions be made in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, let me say 
that I could not hear what the Senator 
from Oregon requested. 

Mr. MORSE. I am requesting that 
there be printed at this point in the Rrec- 
orp the same argument I previously 
made in opposition to the bill, when it 
previously was before the Senate; and 
I have also requested that my amend- 
ment to the bill be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, before I make a very 
brief comment on this bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Oregon offering the 
amendment, or does he simply wish to 
have the amendment printed? 

Mr. MORSE. The amendment has al- 
ready been printed. I shall ask the Sen- 
ate to act on the amendment when the 
bill is reaily being considered by the Sen- 
ate. However, I understand there is 
objection to having the bill considered 
at this time, during the call of the cal- 
endar, and that the bill will not be con- 
sidered by the Senate today. Asa result, 
I see no purpose in calling up the amend- 
ment until the bill is actually under con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
asked that the bill go over. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
do I correctly understand from the Sen- 
ator from California that there is some 
other objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill, in addition to the 
obiection by the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MORST. Mr. President. if the 
only objection is mine, let me state that 
I am perfectly willing to have the bill 
considered by the Senate at this time. 
I filed the objection because I did not 
know whether I would be able to leave 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
reach the fioor of the Senate during the 
call of the calendar today. However, 
under the circumstances I have no ob- 
jection to having the bill considered at 
this time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Oregon will consent 
to have the bill go to the foot of the 
calendar, that will give me time to get all 
my data on the bill from my office. I do 
not have them here now, because I did 
not know the Senator from Oregon would 
discuss the bill at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. That will be perfectly 
agrecable. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be placed at the foot 
of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the bill 
will be placed at the foot of the calendar. 





BILLS AND OTHER MEASURES 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 883) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
claims of customs officers and employees 
to extra compensation for Sunday, holi- 
day, and overtime services performed 
after August 31, 1931, and not heretofore 
paid in accordance with existing law was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2402) to clarify the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
provide for the expeditious, efficient, and 
economical transportation of mail, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 174) to dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary 
from the further consideration of Senate 
bill 2391 to extend the Commission on 
Civil Rights and to provide further means 
for securing and protecting the right to 
vote was announced as next in order, 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 169) concern- 
ing the desirability of holding an inter- 
national exposition in the United States 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 910) to authorize the pay- 
ment to local governments of sums in 
lieu of taxes and special assessments 
with respect to certain Federal real prop- 
erty, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools R-I, Missouri, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California withhold the 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. ENGLE. Iam delighted to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. Has the Senator from 
California made the objection because 
of the objection of the Senator from 
Oregon? 
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Mr. ENGLE. The objection to the 
consideration at this time of Calendar 
924 was a policy committee objection, 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
California will permit me to add a word 
or two, let me say that I am perfectly 
willing to have the Missouri bill con- 
sidered whenever the Senate wishes to 
take it up. At that time I wish to offer 
my amendment to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has been heard, and the bill will 
be passed over. 





BRIDGES OVER FEDERAL DAMS— 
BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (S. 793) to amend title 23 of 
the United States Code, in order to in- 
crease the amount authorized for 
bridges over Federal dams, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend title 23 of 
the United States Code, in order to in- 
crease the amount authorized for 
bridges over Federal dams. The bill 
was reported by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works on September 5, 1959. 

When the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1959, H.R. 8678, was on the Senate floor, 
an amendment similar to Senate bill 
793 was proposed by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER! and was ac- 
cepted by the Senate. That amendment 
became section 108 of Public Law 342, 
86th Congress. 

Since the provisions of Senate bill 793 
were enacted into law, there appears to 
be no reason to retain the bill on the 
Senate Calendar; and I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate bill 793 be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2653) to amend the Com- 
munications act of 1934, to establish 
jurisdiction in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission over community an- 
tenna systems, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, let 
me inquire of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia whether the objection which has 
been listed with the policy committee 
came from the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. ENGLE. We have received both 
that objection and others. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are other 
objections, in addition to his? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes; and I may add that 
the bill has not been cleared by the 
policy committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understood all 
of us had come to an agreement on the 
bill, and that there would be no objec- 
tion. That is why I have made this in- 
quiry. So far as I know, we have com- 
plete agreement on the bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. I have no personal ob- 
jection. 


fr. MAGNUSON. I understand. 
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Mr. ENGLE. The objection I have 
registered has been registered on behalf 
of other Senators. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has been heard, and the bill will be 
passed over. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1447) to amend section 
161, title 35, United States Code, with 
respect to patents for plants, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL COAL 
MINE SAFETY ACT—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 743) to amend the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act in order to remove 
the exemption with respect to certain 
mines employing no more than 14 in- 
dividuals was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California withhold his ob- 
jection for just a moment? 

Mr. ENGLE. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make a brief 
comment on Senate bill 743, which deals 
with the whole matter of mine safety. 

I think all of us have been shocked 
by the recent disasters in the mines. I 
hope this particular bill can be brought 
up on motion, if it cannot be considered 
during the cail of the unanimous-con- 
sent calendar. I hope the bill will be 
brought up at an early date. It comes 
from a committee of which Iam a mem- 
ber. 

The bill has had very thorough con- 
sideration, now, for some 2 years; and I 
believe the time has come for the Con- 
gress to take some action by way of leg- 
islation, in the interest of protecting the 
safety of the miners of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has been heard, and the bill has been 
passed over. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 609) for the relief of the 
estate of Gregory J. Kessenvich was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
wiil he passed over. 

The bill (S. 2673) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





ESTATE OF ELIZABETH J. ANTHONY 


The resolution (S. Res. 215) to pay a 
gratuity of Joseph T. Stratton as execu- 
tor of the estate of Elizabeth J. Anthony 
Was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
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Joseph H. Stratton, as executor of the estate 
of Elizabeth J. Anthony, an employee of the 
Senate at the time of her death, a sum equal 
to eight months’ compensation at the rate 
she was receiving by law at the time of her 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 





MARY G. HOSEY 


The resolution (S. Res. 214) to pay a 
gratuity to Mary G. Hosey was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Mary G. Hosey, widow of Henry F. Hosey, an 
employee of the Architect of the Capitol as- 
signed to duty in the Senate Office Buildings 
at the time of his death, a sum equal to six 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 





SELMA N. PUCKETT 


The resolution (S. Res. 216) to pay a 
gratuity to Selma N. Puckett was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Selma N. Puckett, widow of Leslie C. Puck- 
ett, widow of Leslie C. Puckett, an employee 
of the Senate at the time of his death, a sum 
equal to two months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of 
his death, said sum to be considered inclu- 
sive of funeral expenses and all other allow- 
ances, 





EVELYN CLARK 


The resolution (S. Res. 217) to pay a 
gratuity to Evelyn Clark was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Evelyn Clark, widow of Malichia Clark, an 
employee of the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol at the time of his death, a sum equal 
to six months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of fu- 
neral expenses and all other allowances. 





AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING 
TO THE COMMISSION OF FINE 
ARTS 


The bill (S. 2778) to amend the act re- 
lating to the Commission of Fine Arts 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act entitled “An Act Establishing a 
Commission of Fine Arts,” as amended (40 
U.S.C. 106), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That to meet the expenses made 
necessary by this Act an expenditure of not 
exceeding $100,000 a year is hereby au- 
thorized.” 





AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930 


The bill (H.R. 5887) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to place ground, pow- 
dered, or granulated seaweeds on the free 
list was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
explanation of the bill be printed in th 
REcorpD at this point. 5 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

This bill would put all ground, granulated, 
or powdered seaweeds on the free list. At 
the present time crude or unmanufactured 
seaweeds are free of duty and kelp, a form 
of seaweed, is free of duty also when ground, 
granulated, or powdered. 

H.R. 5887 would put all ground, granu- 
lated or powdered seaweed in the same cate- 
gory as kelp. At the present time the duty 
is 5 percent. The uses are much the same, 
namely as a jelling, thickening agent in cer- 
tain prepared foods and extracts, and is con- 
sidered a raw material in those uses. 

Seaweeds manufactured beyond grinding 
would not be affected by the bill. 

The Finance Committee found no oppo- 
sition to the adoption of the bill. The De- 
partments Lf State, Treasury, Commerce, and 
Labor reported favorably on the bill. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 6132) relating to the 
rate of tax on the issuance of shares or 
certificates of stock by regulated invest- 
ment companies, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. PROUTY. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 7456) to extend for 3 
years the suspension of duty on imports 
of casein, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over by request, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
analysis of the bill be printed in the 
REcorD. : 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Casein has been imported free of duty 
since September 3, 1957. This bill would 
continue this free importation until the 
close of March 31, 1963. 

There are really two types of casein—that 
which is edible and that which is not con- 
Sidered edible and is used for other pur- 
poses such as coating paper, glues, adhesives, 
and so forth. Very little domestically pro- 
duced casein is used for nonedible purposes, 
whereas practically all of the imports are 
nonedible. The two are not considered 
closely competitive. Since 1952 most domes- 
tic skim milk has gone into products other 
than casein. 

Favorable reports were received from the 
Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Commerce. The Labor Department statéd 
“The Department is not aware of any un- 
favorable developments resulting from the 
free importation of casein.” The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated that the free 
importetion since 1957 had afforded an ade- 
quate testing period and they, too, found 
no unfavorable developments. 





EXCLUSION FROM GROSS INCOME 
OF CERTAIN NONRESIDENT ALIEN 
EMPLOYEES 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H.R. 135) to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from 
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gross income amounts paid by the United 
States to certain nonresident alien em- 
ployees or their beneficiaries, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with an amendment on page 3, 
line 4, after the numerals “31”, to strike 
out “1958” and insert “1959.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a brief explanation of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the siate- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A nonresident alien working for an Amer- 
ican Embassy or other Government agency 
abroad presently is not subject to U.S. tax 
on the salary paid him by the United States 
since this is income from sources without 
the United States. In the case of a US. 
civil service retirement pension, the amounts 
set aside by the Government for the future 
reiirement of a nonresident alicn working 
abroad also are free of tax since if these 
amounts were paid to him directly they 
would not be subject to tax. However, to 
the extent the annuity represents earnings 
on the amount set aside by the Government, 
a tax is due on the payments because this 
is considered as investment income from 
sources within the United States. On this 
portion of the annuity payments a 380-per- 
cent withholding tax generally is applicable. 

The Department of State has indicated 
that nonresident alien employees consider 
their pensions to be deferred compensation, 
and since their earned income is tax free, 
they exnect their pensions also to be tax 
free. Your committee has also been in- 
formed that the imposition of this tax upon 
the retirement benefits of nonresident aliens 
has caused severe hardships and has en- 
gendered resentment against the United 
States because of its failure to comply with 
what is assumed to be its contractual obli- 
gation to pay retired alien employees a 
pension consisting of a specified sum of 
money. 

H.R. 135 provides that amounts paid to a 
nonresident alien individual by the United 
States in respect of services performed by an 
employee of the United States are not to he 
taxable to him to the extent they are attrib- 
utable to basic US. salary derived from 
sources without the United States. This 
will mean that for the typical nonresident 
alien who has worked for the United States 
only abroad, no U.S. tax will be payable 
with respect to his pension. 

This provision as amended by your com- 
mittee is effective for taxable years begin- 
ning on or after January 1, 1960. 

Both the Treasury Department and the 
Civil Service Commission favor enactment 
of this bill. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 


The bill (H.R. 4586) to amend section 
4021 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. MY. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is asked for. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill relates to the product sold 
under the trade name of “Sen Sen.” 

So far as is known, the product sold 
under the trade name of Sen Sen is the 
only aromatic cachou on the market 
today. Other products which are used 
for similar purposes, such as mouth- 
washes, mints, chewing gum, and so 
forth, are not taxed because they do not 
fall within the categories of taxable 
products listed in the law. Thus, the tax 
on aromatic cachous places them at a 
competitive disadvantage with nontaxed 
articles purchased for similar use. 

Another reason for not subjecting aro- 
matic cachous to the tax is the fact that 
they are usually sold at candy stores, 
confectioneries, and other shops which 
do not handle other articles subject to 
the toilet preparations tax. As a result, 
the proprietors of these stores are bur- 
dened with the requirement of collect- 
ine and remitting negligible amounts of 
tax. This fact has in many cases dis- 
couraged proprietors from handling the 
product. 

The Treasury Department believes 
that it would be reasonable to consider 
this exemption if it can be so considered 
in isolation to any other tax reductions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN NONPROFIT CORPORA- 
TIONS OR ASSOCIATIONS 


The bill (H.R. 6155) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1254 to exempt 
from taxation certain nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations organized 
aiter August 31, 1951, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under existing law en exemption 
from income tax is provided for non- 
profit, mutual organizations having no 
capital steck, which are organized be- 
fore September 1, 1951, and which aye 
operated for the purpose of providing 
reserve funds for, and insurance of, 
shares cr deposits in domestic building 
and can associations, cooperative 
banks, or mutual savings banks. H.R. 
6155 would extend this exemption to 
similar corporations or associations or- 
ganized kefore September 1, 1957. The 
amendment would apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1959. 

There are four such organizations now 
in existence: Two in Massachusetts, one 
in Connecticut, and one in Ohio. All of 
these are nonprofit, mutual deposit guar- 
antee organizations without capital stock 
organized for the benefit of a group of 
mutual savings banks or for a group of 
building and loan associations. ‘These 
guarantee organizations provide two 
services for their member banks. First, 
they provide a deposit insurance fund to 
aid their members in financial difficulty 
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and in final extremities to pay off the 
depositors in full if a member bank is 
liquidated. Second, they also maintain 
a liquidity fund—which may or may not 
be a fund separate from the deposit in- 
surance fund—to make loans to member 
banks which are basically sound but 
short of liquid assets. 

As is indicated by the above descrip- 
tion these guarantee organizations, al- 
though operating somewhat differently 
from the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, provide 
essentially the same services for their 
members. The FDIC and FSLIC are 
Federal corporations and exempt from 
income tax on their investment earnings, 
Three of the four private organizations 
providing essentially the same services 
for their members also are exempt be- 
cause they were organized before Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, the approximate time 
when the exemption for these organiza- 
tions was added to the law. The fourth 
of these guarantee associations, al- 
though performing the same services, was 
organized on December 6, 1956, under an 
Ohio statute which became effective on 
October 12, 1955, and is, therefore, cur- 
rently denied this exemption. 

H.R. 6155 corrects this discrimination 
by moving forward from September 1, 
1951, to September 1, 1957, the date be- 
fore which these guarantce funds must 
have been organized in order to obtain 
income tax exemption. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am not 
a member of the committee, and I did 
not have an opportunity to study this 
bill or consider it until I listened to the 
explanation of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

I judge that the question I am now 
going to put to the Senator deserves an 
answer “No,” but, in order to make a 
record, I should like to ask it. 

As the Senator from Virginia knows, 
there is growing concern in our country 
among many about the rapid increase of 
so-called charitable trusts and the re- 
sulting tax problems they create. There 
are many who believe that we need to 
review very carefully the charitable trust 
institution as a device for evading taxes 
which really ought to be paid by organi- 
zations that are, in effect, carrying on 
private industry enterprises and are 
using the charitable trust as a way of 
escaping taxes and putting themselves 
at a competitive advantage over other 
private entrepreneurs. 

Can the Senator frecm Virginia assure 
me that if I vote for this bill I could not, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be 
voting for something that could create a 
precedent which would weaken a subse- 
quent effort for the elimination of tax 
exemption for many charitable trusts? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I can give the 
Senator that assurance. Ishare his con- 
eern over that entire question. This 
bill relates to only one company, which 
was organized in Ohio, and was taxed 
when other companies were not taxed. 
It has nothing whatever to do with 
charitable trusts. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bili? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
peen reported from the Committee on 
Finance with an amendment in line 8, 
after the numerals ‘’31”, to strike out 
“1958” and insert ‘1959.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. toa 
The bill was read the third time and 


passed. 





AUGUSTA FURNITURE CO., INC., OF 
STAUNTON, VA. 


The bill (S. 2779) relating to the elec- 
tion under section 1372 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by the Augusta 
Furniture Co., Inc., of Staunton, Va., 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp at this point an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 2779 would provide that the election 
under the provisions of section 1372 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 made by the 
Augusta Furniture Co., Inc., of Staunton, 
Va., and mailed to the District Director of 
Internal Revenue, Richmond, Va., on Decem- 
ber 2, 1958, shall be deemed to have heen 
filed with such District Director on Decem- 
ber 1, 1958. 

Subchapter S of the Internal Revenue 
Code, enacted into Public Law 85-866 on 
September 2, 1958, contains a provision per- 
mitting certain corporations to elect not to 
be subject to the corporate tax, but insteed 
to have their income taxed directly to their 
shareholders. In addition, the net operat- 
ing losses of the corporation are passed 
through directly to the shareholders. ‘The 
provisions of subchapter S are available only 
if the election is filed within the required 
time period. In the case of any small busi- 
ness corporation having a taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1957, and on or 
before the date of enactment of subchap- 
ter S (ie., September 2, 1958) and which 
ends after such date, the election was re- 
quired to be filed within the 90-day period 
beginning on the day after such date of 
enactment. This 90-day period expired on 
December 1, 1958. 

Mr. S. W. Sterrett, vice president of the 
Augusta Furniture Co., Inc., of Staunton, 
Va., advises that he called the Staunton, Va., 
Office of the Interna! Revenue Service and 
was told that the deadline for filing the elec- 
tion was December 2, 1958, and that any 
election postmarked that date was in order. 
(Under sec. 7502 of the 1954 code, a docu- 
ment, other than a tax return, is generally 
considered to be filed on time if it is mailed 
and postmarked on or before the date pre- 
scribed for filing.) Stockholders of the Au- 
gusta Furniture Co., meeting on December 
1, 1958, signed forms, and on December 2, 
1958, mailed the election to the Internal 
Revenue Service at Richmond, Va. Subse- 
quently the company was informed by the 
Richmond office of the Internal Revenue 
Service that it was 1 day too late, as the 
deadline for filing the election was Decem- 
ber 1, 1958, and that its papers were post- 
marked December 2, 1958. Mr. Sterrett ad- 
vises that the error will cost the Augusta 
Furniture Co. $6,700. 

Although the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is authorized by section 6081 (a) of 
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the code to grant extensions of time for the 
filing of certain documents which a taxpayer 
is required to file, that authority does not ap- 
ply in the case of an election permitted under 
the code which specifies the filing date. 
There is no authority under existing law 
under which the late election of the Augusta 
Furniture Co. could be treated as having 
been timely filed. 

As a precedent to enactment of this bill, 
I respectfully refer you to Private Law 363 
(82d Cong.) and Private Law 663 (84th 
Cong.), both of which involved late elections. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2779) was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
election under the provisions of section 1372 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 made 
by the Augusta Furniture Company, Incor- 
porated, of Staunton, Virginia, and mailed to 
the District Director of Internal Revenue, 
Richmond, Virginia, on December 2, 1958, 
shall be deemed to have been filed with such 
District Director on December 1, 1958. 





TREATMENT OF COPYRIGHT 
ROYALTIES 


The bill (H.R. 7588) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the treatment of copyright roy- 
alties for the purposes of the personal 
holding company tax was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
brief explanation of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The personal holding company tax was de- 
veloped as a device to prevent the avoidance 
of the individual income tax by the forma- 
tion of incorporated pocketbooks for the re- 
ceipt of certain investment income by a single 
or relatively small group of individuals. 
From time to time in the past, Congress has 
fcound it necessary to exempt from the per- 
sonal holding company tax, legitimate types 
of operating income. H.R. 7588 is a new in- 
stance wherein operating income is being 
subjected to the threat of the personal in- 
come holding company tax through changes 
in business circumstances. The music pub- 
lishing industry once found its principal 
market in the sale of sheet music, even 
though they received some royalty income 
from music. Recent developments, however, 
have tended to shift the major sources of 
music publishing income from the sale of 
sheet music to royalty income, largely as a 
result of the fact that radio, television, mo- 
tion pictures, and the expansion of the use 
of phonograph records have increased royal- 
ty income at the same time when sales of 
sheet music are correspondingly declining. 

The pending bill meets this situation by 
excluding copyright royalties from the defi- 
nition of personal holding company if the 
following conditions are met: 

1. More than 50 percent of their gross in- 
come is from copyright royalties; 

2. Business expense deductions are equal 
to at least 50 percent of gross income; and 

3. They do not have more than 10 percent 
other personal holding company income. 
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Your committee has added an amendment 
to make it clear that copyright royalties do 
not include income from the leasing of mo- 
tion picture films which have been held un- 
der existing law to be rents and not royalties. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 7588), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments, 
on page 3, line 16, after “‘section 544.”’, 
to insert “‘This paragraph shall not ap- 
ply to compensation which is rent 
within the meaning of paragraph (7), 
determined without regard to the re; 
quirement that rents constitute 50 per- 
cent or more of the gross income’’; and 
on page 5, line 22, after “December 31”, 
to strike out “1958” and insert “1959.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 7 





TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS FOR 
INCOME TAX TREATMENT—BILL 


PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 8684) to provide transi- 
tional provisions for the income tax 
treatment of dealer reserve income was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. PROUTY. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The> 
bili will be passed over. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement as to 
two amendments I desire to offer to the 
bill be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MR. BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

I am sending to the desk two amend- 
ments which I ask to be read. 

The first of these two amendments sim- 
ply moves up from July 1, 1960, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1960, the date by which taxpayers 
must elect to have the provisions of the 
bill apply. This change is made necessary 
by the elapse of time since the bill was re- 
ported by the Finance Committee. 

The second amendment makes technical 
and clarifying changes in the provisions of 
the committee amendment beginning on 
line 23 of page 11 of the Dill relating to 
the application of the statutes of limita- 
tions on making assessments or refunds for 
the taxable years to which an election by a 
a@ taxpayer under the bill applies. The 
purpose of the amendment is to make it 
clear that an election will not apply to a 
taxable year which has been closed by a 
closing agreement or compromise after 
June 21, 1959, even though the taxable year 
was open on that date. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a suggestion. I note that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, as usual, is ably pre- 
pared with explanations of these bills. 
I think it would be very helpful if we 
had an understanding that, even though 
one of the committee bills goes over, if 
the Senator has a prepared typed ex- 
planation of the bill, it can be printed 
in the Recorp, so that when we study 
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the Recorp tomorrow, we will have the 
explanation before us. All we are do- 
ing is paving the way for future calen- 
dar discussion. If the Senator has the 
explanations typed, I think they ought 
to be printed in the Recorp in each in- 
stance. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inquire if the Senator from 
Virginia expects the bill to be taken up 
for consideration at the foot of the 
calendar. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Ido not think 
so. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inquire of the majority 
leader if he expects to make a motion 
that the bill be considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say to the Presiding Officer 
that I do not have any position in that 
regard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will continue the call of the calen- 
dar. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
express the hope that the majority 
leader will confer with the minority 
leader and will make a motion that the 
Senate proceed to consider Calendar No. 
1073, H.R. 8684, to which there has been 
objection. Actually, the Committee on 
Finance spent a lot of time on the bill. 
All sorts of formulas were brought be- 
fore the committee. After an enormous 
amount of work, the bill is before the 
Senate. The bill would merely allow a 
small automobile dealer to be relieved 
from paying taxes on his profits until 
he got the profits. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I join in expressing 
the hope that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader will soon make a motion 
that the bill be considered. I have had 
a good deal of interest in the bill indi- 
cated to me. I should like to see action 
on it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope that may 
happen. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. 
I join in that request. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
able chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, the able Senator from Virginia, 
was as careful as a man could be in the 
handling of the bill. We tried to find 
scme possible loophole. So far as the 
Secretary of-the Treasury is concerned, 
he has approved it, I believe. The bill 
merely would provide that the dealer 
would not have to pay taxes on profits un- 
til he got the profits. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. It is my understand- 
ing that the bill involves a revenue im- 
pact of something in the vicinity of $80 
million. We merely felt it was not prop- 
erly calendar business. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
bill is very fair. What the bill would 
do, perhaps, is to delay the pay- 
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profits. By the same token, we could say 
that a man ought to pay in advance on 
everything he expects to make in 1960, 
and not wait until 1960 is over to see how 
he comes out. 

Mr. PROUTY. I feel there is merit in 
the proposed legislation. We simply felt 
it was not properly calendar business. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I beg the Senators’ 
pardon. I thought the objection was to 
the bill. It may not be properly calen- 
dar business. I would not argue with 
the Senator on that question. 

I merely express the hope that the 
majority leader, in consultation with the 
minority leader, will make a motion to 
take the bill up for consideration, because 
the Committee on Finance has spent a lot 
of time on the bill, and it has finally 
reached the point where I thought it was 
satisfactory to all. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for straightening me out. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I azree with the Senator from Vermont 
that the bill is not properly calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next measure on the 
calendar. 





TAX ON CERTAIN LAMINATED TIRES 
PRODUCED FROM USED TIRES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6785) to amend section 4071 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as 
to fix a tax of 1 cent per pound of certain 
laminated tires produced from used tires, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 11, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “(4)” and insert ‘*(3)”. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
a laminated tire consists of a series of 
rubber pads—cut from scrap rubber 
tires—held together by a metal band on 
which the pads are threaded in a manner 
to form a complete circle. These tires 
are used for off-highway purposes where 
the terrain is rough or where there is 
the hazard of puncture in the case of 
pneumatic tires. They are used pri- 
marily on lifts, crancs, payloaders, weed 
cutters, and similar types of industrial 
and farm equipment. 

Under present law the laminated tire, 
which does not go on any public roads, 
is subject to the tax of 5 cents a pound, 
Because of the very heavy weight of the 
laminated tires, this represents a bur- 
densome tax, in some cases representing 
a burden equal to nearly 20 percent of 
the retail price of the tire. On the other 
hand, the pneumatic tires, which to some 
degree can serve the same purposes, be- 
cause of their substantially lighter 
weight, pay a much smaller tax per tire. 
As a result, the laminated tire industry, 
which is both a new and a small industry, 
has found it difficult to develop with the 
present relatively heavy tax burden and 
competitive disadvantage. 

In view of these considerations, the 
committee had concluded that it is ap- 
propriate to provide a lower rate of tax 
applicable to laminated tires. There- 
fore, this bill amends present law—sec- 
tion 4071(a)—by adding a new para- 
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graph providing a tax of 1 cent a pound 
in the case of laminated tires of the 
type not used on highway vehicles, 
where these tires consist wholly of scrap 
rubber made from used tire casings and 
where there is an internal metal fasten- 
ing agent. This is in lieu of the tax of 5 
cents a pound to which these tires would 
otherwise be subject. 

The amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Finance merely corrects a 
typographical error in the referred print 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





INSTITUTION OF CONTROLS OVER 
THE MANUFACTURE OF NAR- 
COTIC DRUGS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 529) to discharge more effec- 
tively obligations of the United States 
under certain conventions and protocols 
relating to the institutions of controls 
over the manufacture of narcotic drugs, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Finance 
with amendments, on page 14, after line 
10, to insert: 

(d) The amendment to subsection (g) of 
section 4731 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, made by subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, shall not affect any proceeding com- 
menced before such amendment, but such 
proceeding shall be continued to final dis- 
position as if the amendment had not been 
made. 


And, on paze 20, at the beginning of 
line 6, to strike out ‘1960” and insert 
“1961.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill, as 
amended? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
H.R. 529, a bill to discharge more effec- 
tively obligations of the United States 
under certain conventions and protocols 
relating to the institution of controls 
over the manufacture of narcotic drugs, 
and for other purposes, was reported 
favorably by the Committee on Finance, 
with two minor amendments. 

The bill is designed to give full effect 
to treaty obligations of the United States 
to limit exclusively to medical and scien- 
tific purposes the manufacture of nar- 
cotic drugs and to require that such 
manufacture be restricted to persons and 
premises that have been licensed for the 
purpose. The present provisions for the 
control of the distribution and use of 
narcotic. drugs, insofar as the Federal 
law is concerned, are contained in parts 
I and III of subchapter A of chapter 39 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
These provisions, generally known col- 
lectively as the Harrison Act, do not 
afford a basis for specific quantitative 
limitation of the manufacture of nar- 
cotic drugs. The bill, therefore, gives 
effect to the treaty obligations by pro- 
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viding for the licensing of qualified man- 
ufacturers of narcotic drugs, and the 
equitable assignment of manufacturing 
quotas, based upon the amount of each 
narcotic drug found to be necessary to 
supply medical and scientific needs only. 
Provision is made for adjustment of 
these quotas as may be found necessary, 
by increasing or decreasing medical and 
scientific needs, with due allowance, 
within the maximum total permissible 
quantity, for a new, qualified manufac- 
turer, and for clinical development and 
subsequent manufacture of a new nar- 
cotic drug. 

The bill also provides for a revision of 
the procedure, under section 4731i(g) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to 
cover under the Harrison Narcotic Act 
controls of new drugs which may be 
found under specified conditions to be 
readily capable of conversion into drugs 
having addiction liability, and amends 
section 4702(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to allow, under certain con- 
ditions, exceptions from certain Harrison 
Narcotic Act provisions in favor of prep- 
arations having little or no addictive 
quality. 

Provision is also made for the anpli- 
cation of Federal narcotic controls over 
new drugs found and culy reported, un- 
der the 1848 protocol procedure, to have 
addiction liability similar to the narcotic 
drugs already subject to the Narcotic 
Manufacturing Limitation Convention of 
1931. 

A further purpose of the bill is that of 
amending the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act io bring the regulation 
of exports into conformity with current 
treaty chligations, and to permit the im- 
portation and exportation of certain 
narcotic drugs for scientific research 
purposes. 

As the bill is intended generally to op- 
erate on a calendar year kasis, commit- 
tee amendments made the licensing re- 
quirement of seciion 8 effective on or 
before January 1, 1961, and added a sav- 
ing clause as a new subsection (d) of 
section 4 of the bill, to validate any cur- 
rent procceding commenced under the 
present section 4731(¢) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1924, to cover a new 
drug under the Harrison Narcctie Act, 
notwithstanding the revision of said sec- 
tion 4731(g) of the Internal Revenue 
— of 1954 made ky scction 4 of the 

lll. 

I will say to the Senator from Oregon, 
the committee held two rather lengthy 
sessions on this bill, which was unani- 
mously reported. It was recommended 
by the Departments concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
— and the bill to be read a third 
ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed, 





PROPOSED ADDITIONAL BUILDING 
FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 97) to 
authorize preliminary study and review 
CVI-——416 
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in connection with proposed additional 
building for the Library of Congress, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The Chair asks 
that the Committee on Public Works be 
discharged from the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 352, which is 
substantially the same as Senate Joint 
Resolution 97, that House Joint Resolu- 
tion 352 be substituted for Senate Joint 
Resolution $7; that House Joint Resolu- 
tion 352 be amended by striking out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting 
the language of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion as proposed to be amended; that 
the House joint resolution, as amended, 
be passed; and that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 97 be indefinitely postponed. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. PROUTY. What are the differ- 
ences? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not know that he is supposed 
to explain any differences; but the Chair 
is informed by the Parliamentarian that 
there is substantially no difference. 

Is there objection to discharging the 
Committee on Public Works from the 
further consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 352? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Is there ovjection to the present con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 352? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 352) to authorize pre- 
liminary study and review in connection 
with proposed additional building for 
the Library of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to striking out all after the 
enacting clause and substituting the 
language of Senate Joint Resolution 97, 
&s proposed to be amended by the com- 
mittee? 

The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repe 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Architect 
of the Capitol, under the direction and 
supervision of the Joint Committee on the 
Library, is authorized and directed to pre- 
pare preliminary plans and estimates of cost 
for an additional building for the Library of 
Convress. 

Sec. 2. The Architect of the Capitol is au- 
thorized, under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on the Library, to make such 
expenditures as may he neccessary to carry 
out the provisions of this resolution, and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for such purpose the sum of $75,000. 


The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to 
be a read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the 
third time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate Joint Resolution 
97 will be indefinitely postponed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1511) to provide for the 
annual audit of bridge commissions and 
authoritics created by act of Congress, 
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for the filling of vacancies in the mem- 
bership thereof, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 
Mr, PROUTY. Over, by request. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES IN PARLIAMENTARY CON- 
FERENCES WITH MEXICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 283) to au- 
thorize participation by the United 
States in parliamentary conferences 
with Mexico, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 6, after the word “apply”, to strike 
out “during the first session of the 
Eighty-sixth Congress or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
I wish to make a brief explanation and 
then offer an amendment on behalf of 
the committee. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution 
would provide for annual meetings be- 
tween Members of the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, on the one 
hand, and members of the Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies and Chamber of 
Senators, on the other. 

It is modeled on the joint resolu- 
tion passed last year providing for such 
meetings with members of the Cana- 
dian Parliament. The parliamentary 
conferences with Canada have been ex- 
tremely successful, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the proposed 
meetings with members of the Mexican 
Congress will be equally beneficial. I - 
might add that the Mexican Congress 
has already passed similar legislation 
and has appointed delegates to partici- 
pate in the meetings. 

As House Joint Resolution 283 came 
over from the House, it provided that 
the meetings in Mexico should be held 
when Congress is not in session. In 
the meantime, the counterpart legisla- 
tion in Mexico has been passed, and it 
provides that all of the meetings shall 
be held while the Mexican Congress 
is not in session. The Mexican Congress 
normally mects from the 1st of Septem- 
ber until the 1st of January, And of 
course the U.S. Congress normally meets 
from early January until sometime in 
August or September. The difficulty 
thus presented is readily apparent. The 
easiest way to remove this difficulty is 
to delete the requirement in House Joint 
Resolution 283 that meetings in Mexico 
be held when the U.S. Congress is not 
in session, and I offer an amendment 
to that end. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 4, after the word “annually” it is 
proposed to strike out through “United 
States” in line 7, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to 
be read a third time. 
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The joint resolution was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President. This is 
an excellent moment in the history of 
increasing friendship with our sister 
Republic of Mexico. I felt honored to 
be a coauthor of similar legislation in- 
troduced in the Senate on this subject. 
If, as now may be anticipated, annual 
meetings of representatives of the legis- 
lative branch of our good neighbor to 
the south, Mexico, and representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, 
take place, I think the amity, the 
friendship, and the great cooperation, 
defensive, economic, cultural, and other- 
wise, between those two great Republics 
in this hemisphere will reach a new and 
greater high. 

There are many problems which re- 
main unsolved today between the people 
of Mexico and the people of the United 
States. Based, as has just been sug- 
gested, upon the pattern of similar legis- 
lation with respect to Canada, and based 
also on what accomplishments have 
come to the fore by reason of similar 
legislation with respect to the communi- 
ties in the Atlantic Alliance, I think it 
can truthfully be said that this sort 
of legislative action indeed charts a 
new day in this bright era of great rela- 
tions between these two sister nations 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next business on the 
calendar. 





INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF NON- 
REFUNDABLE CAPITAL CONTRI- 
BUTIONS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7947) relating to the income 
tax treatment of nonrefundable capital 
contributions to Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, which had _ been 
reported from the Committee on Finance 
with amendments, on page 2, line 15, 
after “(12 U.S.C., sec.”, to strike out 
“1716” and insert “1718"’; and at the top 
of page 3, to strike out: 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by the 
first section and section 2 of this Act shall 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1958. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 3. (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this Act shall apply with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1959. Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, such 
amendment shall also apply, in the case 
of any taxpayer, with respect to any tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1953, 
and before January 1, 1960, and ending after 
August 16, 1954, if the taxpayer— 

(1) in computing his taxable income for 
such taxable year (as shown on his return 
filed not later than the time prescribed by 
law, including any extension thereof)— 

(A) claimed a deduction, with respect to 
the sale of a mortgage to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, in respect of 
any amount of capital contributions evi- 
denced by a share of stock issued pursuant 
to section 303(c) of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association Charter Act, or 

(B) computed the proceeds from such a 
sale by treating the value of any such share 
received for any such capital contributions 
as an amount less than the issue price of 
such share, and 
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prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act, such deduction or treatment has not 
been disallowed, or, if disallowed, the de- 
ficiency attributable thereto has not been 
paid and has not been used to reduce an 
Overpayment the balance of which (if any) 
has been refunded or credited; or 

(2) after the time prescribed by law for 
filing his return for such taxable year (in- 
cluding any extension thereof) and prior to 
the date of the enactment of this Act, 
claimed a deduction described in paragraph 
(1) (A) or the treatment described in para- 
graph (1)(B) (whether by fiiing a claim for 
refund or credit in respect of an overpay- 
ment, or otherwise), and such deduction or 
treatment has been allowed and— 

(A) an overpayment resulting from such 
allowance has been refunded or credited, or 

(B) a deficiency for such taxable year has 
been reduced as a result of such allowance 
and the balance of such deficiency (if any) 
has been paid. 

(b) The amendment made by section 2 of 
this Act shall apply, in the case of any tax- 
payer, with respect to any taxable year 
(whether beginning before. on, or after De- 
cember 31, 1959), in respect of any share of 
stock issued pursuant to section 303(c) of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
Charter Act, only if the amendment made by 
the first section of this Act applies with re- 
spect to the taxable year in which such 
share was issued. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
now have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
under the act rechartering the Associa- 
tion in 1954, financial institutions sell- 
ing morteage paper to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association are required 
to subscribe to its common stock at par 
value. Although this stock is issued at 
a par value of $100, it has been selling 
on the market for considerably less. 

Taxpayer-subscribers generally have 
treated the difference between issuance 
price and market price as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense since 
they acquired the stock in order to sell 
mortgage paper. In 1958, however, the 
Internal Revenue Service ruled that no 
part of the purchase price of this stock 
constituted a deductible business ex- 
pense. Under the ruling, the entire 
amount paid for the stock must be 
treated as the cost of the stock. Thus, 
no tax effect occurs until the stock is 
sold by the taxpayer. 

The bill, as passed by the House and 
approved by your committee—except for 
the effective date—permits a deduction, 
at the time the stock is issued, of the 
excess of the issue price of the stock over 
its fair market value. The bill also pro- 
vides that the basis of the stock is to 
be reduced by the amount required to be 
deducted against ordinary income under 
the new provision. As a result the tax- 
payer cannot receive a second tax bene- 
fit for the amount previously deducted. 

A new effective date has been provided 
by your committee. The bill as passed 
by the House was to be effective for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1958. Under your committee's bill, this 
new treatment will be fully available for 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1959, and with respect to prior years 
to which the 1954 code applies, no defi- 
ciency will be assessed for any such year 
where the taxpayer has treated the 
amount in question either as a deduc- 
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tion or as an adjustment of income. 
Thus, the new treatment will be avail- 
able for all transactions of this type 
since the rechartering of the Federa] 
National Mortgage Association in 1954. 
Reduction in the basis of the stock issue 
in this past period will be required only 
if the amount was claimed by the tax- 
payer-subscriber as a deduction or as an 
adjustment of income. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
not had an opportunity to study the bill. 
Will the Senator tell me if this does noj 
encourage the offering of stock to the 
public at a purchase price known to be 
in excess of its true value? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is offered 
by the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. MORSE. Whoever gets the offer, 
what bothers me, offhand, is whether or 
not we are apparently underwriting the 
offering of stock at a purchase price 
beyond what it is really worth, and, with 
our other hand, proceeding to give the 
purchaser some benefit from buying 
stock which is not worth what he has 
paid for it, by giving him a tax deduc- 
tion. I wonder if we should encourage 
that kind of paper transaction. Should 
we not encourage them to sell their stock 
at its true value? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. At the pres- 
ent tirte it is required to be valued at 
$100 par value, when it is frequently 
selling for less than par value. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to study 
the bill further. I ask that it be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate return to the ccnsidera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1113, H.R. 7947. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Ore- 
gon {Mr. Morse], with whom I have 
spoken regarding this bill, desired a 
fulier explanation of the measure. 

The measure was initiated in the 
House of Representatives, of course, but 
really upon the request of the housing 
committees, in order to get relief for 
home builders who we believe are entitled 
to relief. 

In 1954 the Federal National Mortgage 
Association was reorganized by act of 
Congress. Prior to that time, it had 
been a purely governmental operation, 
engaged in secondary marketing of mort- 
gages. But in 1954 it was made into a 
semipublic and semiprivate organization. 
The requirement was added that a per- 
son who sold a mortgage to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association would be 
required to subscribe to 2 percent of the 
stock of the corporation. In other words, 
if-a person sold a mortgage of $15,000, we 
will say, to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, he would have to sub- 
scribe to $300 worth of stock. Actually 
that stock is not worth $100 a share. 
It is sellable in the market, but it has an 
actual market value measurable day by 
day. It is scliing now at around $565. 
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when the operator buys that stock— 
and he must buy it; it is not a matter of 
choice; he must buy it—under the law 
now he must carry that stock as of the 
value of $100, although actually it is 
worth only $55 today. 

It was felt in the beginning that he 
was entitled to charge this off as a busi- 
ness operation; in other words, to make 
a deduction of it for internal revenue tax 
purposes. However, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service had held differently. 

The result is that he must now carry 
that dead weight on his books. 

It is true that when he sells the stock 
in the open market and he takes a loss, 
he is entitled to take a capital loss, but 
it is necessary for him to hold it for such 
period of time as would make it possible 
for him to sell it under those circum- 
stances. 

The bill simply provides that when he 
buys it—being required to buy it, of 
course—he may treat it as a basis of ex- 
pense for the excess value of it, knowing 
that he has been forced to carry it. 

There is a second provision in the 
amendment, which the Senator from 
Oregon may have noticed, and that sec- 
ond part safeguards against his getting a 
capital gains benefit later on when he 
actually sells. There is no chance of the 
Government having a loss, and the seller 
would be given more flexibility in the 
operation of his business, and would be 
given what I consider to be absolutely 
fair and equitable treatment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in view 
of the explanation of the Senator from 
Alabama, which satisfies me, I withdraw 
the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 





MORE POLARIS SUBMARINES NOW 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
Navy Department this morning advised 
me and other Members of the Congress 
that it is speeding up the work on seven 
of the Polaris missile submarines now 
under construction. 

The Navy announcement indicated 
that, of the nine Polaris submarines now 
being built, two are so far advanced that 
no greater speed in their construction is 
possible, but an additional $52 million 
will be used to hurry the work on the 
other seven, including the SSBN-602, the 
Abraham Lincoln, now being built at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

Iregard this speed-up as an important 
step in the right direction. I do not be- 
lieve there is any other place where we 
can get as much additional defense, at 
a time when we need it, for only $52 mil- 
lion as we can get from the Polaris mis- 
Sile program. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I 
Wish the Defense Department and the 
administration would stop nibbling away 
at the edges and face the problem head 
on. We need a bold, direct program for 
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increasing the number of Polaris sub- 
marines, not just a gesture in that direc- 
tion. 

Admiral Arleigh Burke, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, has testified that a 
tripling of the Polaris program for next 
year is possible and desirable. I believe 
we must build a full complement of nine 
Polaris submarines in the fiscal year 1961 
shipbuilding program instead of only 
three, as proposed in the budget. 

Such an expansion would cost an extra 
billion dollars, but it will give us more 
defense at a lower cost than any other 
step we could take. 

I hope the Congress and the adminis- 
tration, together, will seize this opportu- 
nity to provide a defense that cannot be 
knocked out by one attack; a defense 
with terrific striking power at minimum 
cost. 





AFFIDAVITS OF DISBELIEF IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 
1958 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on 

Wednesday, January 28, 1960, the junior 

Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Ken- 

NEDY] introduced for himself and the se- 

nior Senator from New York I[Mr. 

Javits] S. 2929, a bill to amend the Na- 

tional Defense Education Act of 1958 in 

order to repeal certain provisions requir- 
ing affidavits of disbelief. 

On the following Tuesday, February 2, 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare took prompt action on S. 2929, 
and the measure has been ordered favor- 
ably reported to the Senate. 

In this connection, I am in receipt of 
@ communication from Mr. Robert E. 
Tracy, president of the Cammarian Club, 
the student governing body of Brown 
University, with a resolution adopted by 
the club concerning the loyalty oath and 
disclaimer affidavit provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. I also 
have at hand petitions bearing the sig- 
natures of 732 students of Brown Uni- 
versity urging the repeal of these provi- 
sions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp, as part of my re- 
marks, the report of the Cammarian 
Club. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAMMARIAN C.LtUs, Marcu 1, 1960, REPorRT, as 
AMENDED, ON THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDU- 
CATION ACT 
The National Defense Education Act, 

passed in 1958, was the beginning of a Fed- 

eral program to alleviate the increasing 
pressures on American education. The act 
has one part (title II, which is concerned 
with student loans) which is of direct con- 
cern to us as college undergraduates. The 
specific provisions of title II provide for 
loans of up to $1,000 a year over a 5-year 
period. Repayment begins 1 year after com- 
pletion of fuil-time college study and con- 
tinues over a 10-year period, with an inter- 
est rate of 3 percent per year. Those stu- 
dents entering the field of public school 
teaching are forgiven 10 percent of the loan 
for each year of service, up to a maximum 
of 50 percent of the total amount of the loan. 

Preference for loans is given to students of 

high academic caliber, who plan to enter 
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the field of public education and those show=- 
ing strong backgrounds in science, mathe- 
matics, engineering, or foreign languages. 
These provisions in themselves are not ob- 
jectionable; they are commendable. How- 
ever, there are two matters which warrant 
the consideration of the Cammarian Club 
and the student body of Brown University, 
because accompanying these provisions is 2 
conditional two-part stipulation that: 

“No part of any funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available for expenditure un- 
der authority of this act shall be used to 
make payments or loans to any individual 
unless such individual (1) has executed and 
filed with the Commissioner an affidavit that 
he does not support any organization that 
believes in or teaches, the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or by- 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods, and 
(2) has taken and subscribed to an oath or 
affirmation in the following form: ‘I do sole 
emnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all its enemies, foreign and 
domestic.’ ” 

The second stipulation, the oath of al- 
legiance or loyalty oath, is simply an affirma- 
tion of the duties every citizen owes to his 
country. However, the Cammarian Club, as 
the student governing body of Brown Uni- 
versity, challenges the necessity and appro- 
priateness of such an oath as a condition 
to financial aid for college students, when 
other Government loans and similar Gov- 
ernment transactions require no such oath. 
Since it appears that subversives would not 
hesitate to affirm allegiance, the resulting. 
futility of this requirement as an attempt 
to distinguish loyalty tends to destroy the 
significance of the oath of allegiance. More- 
over, this oath sets a precedent of Govern- 
ment control in connection with Govern- 
ment aid to education. This is of particular 
importance as Government aid increases, as 
it appears likely to do. Therefore, it be- 
comes increasingly important that we be 
cautious in accepting controls and restric- 
tions; and, for this reason, it is here, at the 
very beginning, that we also must be cau- 
tious about establishing a precedent for 
other controis. 

The Cammarian Club feels that the first 
stipulation, the disclaimer affidavit of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
should be repealed for the following reasons: 

1. It is discriminatory. The title of the 
act suggests that properly educated citizens 
are our country’s first line of defense. How- 
ever, by demanding the signing of such an 
affidavit, the Government suggests that well- 
educated people are also our country’s poor- 
est security risks. No other segment of the 
population is asked to sign such a state- 
ment when they apply for Federal aid. 

2. The university, as the Government’s 
agent in this matter, is forced to adopt a 
double standard of values, because only those 
students in need of financial aid are required 
to sign this affidavit. As President Keeney 
explained in his speech of November 20, 1959, 
to the New England Society of Newspaper 
Editors: 

“Remember that this disclaimer is not ex- 
tracted by the Government at the time the 
individual enters into a contract with the 
Government, but by the college at the time 
the student enters a loan contract with the 
college for which the funds are supplied by 
the Government.” 

Also since the participating school is re-, 
quired to invest 10 percent of its own funds 
in each loan and to administer the disclaimer 
affidavit to each recipient, it too becomes an 
agent of the discriminatory practice. 

3. The wording of the affidavit is vague. 
What constitutes individual support of an 
organization? How does the individual know 
that an organization, with which he affiliates 
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himself, will not, at some future time, be 
judged to be one “that believes in or teaches 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government by 
force or violence or any illegal or unconsti- 
tutional methods?” And, indeed, what are 
illegal and unconstitutional methods? 

4. The affidavit is inherently futile. In the 
past similar affidavits have led to some 
perjury convictions; but a person who was 
truly a subversive or treasonable would not 
hesitate to sign such an affidavit. 

5. It is impossible for such an affidavit to 
instill loyalty. Loyalty cannot be forced 
upon anyone. If a system cannot stand the 
intellectual curiosity and criticism of a col- 
lege education, such an affidavit will do 
nothing to cause anyone to remain loyal. 
True loyalty is based upon free examination 
of a cause and on the evidence thus obtained; 
and devotion to this cause is evinced by 
rational and intellectual affirmation of its 
ideals. 

6. Colleges and universities have been 
striving for centuries to free themselves from 
effects of outside influences. This freedom 
should be equal to that granted to the press, 
religious groups, and those wanting freedom 
of assembly. Affidavits of this kind, in the 
past, have been means of gaining control of 
institutions and of forcing conformity and 
oppression upon them. This is not to say 
that, in this particular case, this is the pur- 
pose of the disclaimer affidavit; but the scope 
and the pioneering nature of the National 
Defense Education Act demand that no dan- 
gerous precedent for future Federal legisla- 
tion be set forth in the provisions; and this 
disclaimer affidavit is, in our eyes, a danger- 
ous step toward Federal control of education. 

We fully agree with the final remarks of 
President Keeney in his speech of November 
20, 1959: 

“Education is supposed to make people 
clearer thinkers and wiser men. If this is so, 
and I think it is so, no one should be ex- 
cluded from education because of an ill- 
formed belief he holds as a boy of 18.” 

We therefore believe that the university 
should not accept any further funds from 
this program until the loyalty oath and dis- 
Claimer affidavit provisions are repealed by 
Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN HOLBROOK 
(And the executive committee). 





REDUCTION OF CABARET TAX—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2164) to reduce the 
cabaret tax from 20 to 10 percent was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. PROUTY. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a brief 
analysis of H.R. 2164, Calendar No. 1114, 
be printed in the ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ANDERSON 

H.R. 2164 reduces from 20 percent to 10 
percent the tax imposed by section 4231 (6) 
with respect to roof gardens, caharets, and 
similar establishments. This change in rates 


is to be effective as of 10 a.m. on the first day 
of the month beginning more than 10 days 
after the enactment of this bill. 

Your committee is reporting this bill to 
reduce the cabaret tax for two principal 
reasons: First, the present 20-percent rate 
is discriminatory in that the rates of almost 
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all of the other ad valorem excise taxes do 
not exceed 10 percent; second, the present 
high rate of this tax is believed to have been 
a substantial deterrent to the employment 
of musicians and other entertainers. 

In the case of the cabaret tax, the 20- 
percent rate is particularly onerous because 
although this tax is classed as an admissions 
tax its base includes not only the price paid 
for any admissions but also amounts paid 
for refreshments, services, and merchandise. 
Moreover, the 20-percent rate applies only 
where there is a combination of entertain- 
ment and the serving of food or beverages. 
Where only entertainment is provided the 
10-percent admissions tax usually applies; 
on the other hand, where there is only the 
serving of food and beverages, generally no 
tax is imposed. Thus the present 20-percent 
tax discriminates against the combination 
of food or beverages and entertainment since 
either, if provided scparately, is taxed at a 
lesser rate or is not taxed at all. 

It is believed that this discriminatory, 
high rate of the cabaret tax has had a serious 
adverse effect on the employment of mu- 
sicians and other entertainers. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to add to the comment just made 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico a very brief observation. I 
sincerely hope that the bill, which would 
reduce the cabaret tax from 20 percent 
to 10 percent, will be brought before the 
Senate by motion, if necessary, at an 
early date. 

I know that on its face it looks like a 
type of bill in connection with which it 
is easy to say that the 20 percent tax 
should be imposed upon the business 
involved; in other words, that the excise 
tax should remain at 20 percent. How- 
ever, I consider it to be a very unfair 
tax in its present amount, and I believe 
it ought to be reduced to a reasonable 
amount. I believe 10 percent is a fair 
and reasonable amount and is in line 
with other excise taxes. 

I hope that, merely because this in- 
volves a recognized luxury in the field 
of taxation, we do not continue to fol- 
low what amounts, in my judgment, toa 
punitive principle of taxation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH in the chair). Objection is 
heard. The bill will go over. 





RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 258) author- 
izing the printing of additional copies of 
hearings concerning unemployment 
problems in Indiana was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. PROUTY. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will go over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 259) to print 
with illustrations a committee print 
entitled “Relative Water and Power Re- 
source Development in the U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A.” was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, over, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 
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PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT ON COLD WEATHER 
AGRICULTURE 


The resolution (S. Res. 262) authoriz- 
ing the printing of the report on colq 
weather agriculture as a Senate docu- 
ment was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen. 
ate document the report prepared by the 
Science and Technology Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress on cold weather agricul- 
ture and that there be printed two thousand 
additional copies for the use of the Commit- 
tee on Interior tnd Insular Affairs. 





PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The resolution (S. Res. 269) to print as 
a Senate document with an illustration 
the report of the Advisory Council on 
Public Assistance, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the Advisory 
Council on Public Assistance be printed as a 
Senate document with an illustration. 





PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES 
The resolution (S. Res. 270) to print as 

a Senate document with an illustration 

the report of the Advisory Council on 

Child Welfare Services was considered 

and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the Advisory 


Council on Child Welfare Services be printed 
as a Senate document with an illustration, 





RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 255) providing 
additional funds for the completion by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of its study of worldwide health 
and medical research and authorizing the 
employment of additional personnel, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, over by 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 256) authoriz- 
ing the printing of additional copies of 
the unemployment selected readings pre- 
pared by the Special Committee on Un- 
employment Problems was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. PROUTY. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 257) authoriz- 
ing the printing of additional copies of 
the studies in unemployment prepared by 
the Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 
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Mr. PROUTY. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 260) to print 
with illustrations a committee print en- 
titled “Relative Water and Power Re- 
source Development in the U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A.” was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. PROUTY. Over, by request. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont withhold his ob- 
jection for a moment? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. My. President, I believe 
this is a report which ought to be avail- 
able in sufficient supply to be used by 
all Senators, particularly members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
is an important report from the stand- 
point of helping to clarify the thinking 
of some of us on matters with regard 
to the challenge which Russia is pre- 
senting to us in the field of hydroelectric 
power development. The expenditure 
involved in connection with supplying 
the reprint called for is exceedingly 
nominal in relation to the great value 
that would fiow from an educational 
standpoint in makine the information 
available. I hope that at an early date 
we may get the approval of the Senate 
for the printing of these additional 
copies of the report. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss! and the other Mem- 
bers of the Scnate who went to Russia 
that they have given us a very valuable 
report and have performed a great serv- 
ice to the Senate. Not to make this 
‘report available in sufficient supply for 
use by Senators would clearly be penny 
wise and pound foolish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The resolution will go 
over. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON EMPLOYMENT, 
GROWTH, AND PRICE LEVELS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 86) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of the hearings on em- 
ployment, growth, and price levels was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Economic 
Committee one thousand additional copies 
of the hearings on employment, growth, and 
price levels held by that committee during 
the first session of the Highty-sixth Congress. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ON EMPLOYMENT, 
GROWTH, AND PRICE LEVELS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 87), authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of the report on employ- 
ment, growth, and price levels was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That there be printed 
for the use of the Joint Economic Committee 
one thousand additional copies of the report 
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on employment, growth, and price levels pre- 
pared by that committee during the first 
session of the Eighty-sixth Congress. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON ENERGY RE- 
SOURCES AND TECHNOLOGY 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 88), authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of the hearings on 
energy resources and technology, was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Economic 
Committee one thousand additional copies 
of the hearings on energy resources and 
technology, held by that committee during 
the first session of the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress, 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF STUDIES ON COMPARISONS 
OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET 
ECONOMIES 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 89), authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of the studies on com- 
parisons of United States and Soviet 
economies, was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Represeniatives concurring), That there be 
printed tor the use of the Joint Economic 
Committee one thousand additional copies of 
the studies on comparisons of the United 
States and Soviet economies, prepared by 
that committee during the first session of 
the Eighty-sixth Congress, 





MARKETING QUOTAS FOR RICE 


The bill (H.R. 7889) to require mar- 
keting quotas for rice when the total 
supply exceeds the normal supply was 
announced as next in order. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement ex- 
plaining the bill be printed in the REcorpb 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 


This bill provides for the proclamation of 
rice marketing quotas whenever the supply 
exceds normal. Existing law requires that 
supply exceed normal by more than 10 per- 
cent before quotas are proclaimed. 

Normal supply consists of domestic con- 
sumption and exports plus a 10-percent al- 
lowance for carryover. This allowance for 
carryover, which amounts to about 5 million 
hundredweight, is adequate. Marketing 
quotas have been in effect for rice since 
1955. Their suspension for any year could 
be anticipated to result in considerable ex- 
pansion of acreage for that year followed by 
a difficult readjustment to quotas in the 
following year. The bill is designed to pre- 
vent such a situation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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ACQUISITION OF CROPLAND BY 
EMINENT DOMAIN 


The bill (H.R. 8343) relating to the 
preservation of acreage allotments on 
land from which the owner is displaced 
by reason of the acquisition thereof by a 
Government agency in the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
Amendment, on page 2, line 7, after the 
word “to,” to strike out “‘one year” and 
insert ‘“‘two years.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief explana- 
tion of the bill be printed in the Recokp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR ELLENDER 


This bill would continue acreage allot- 
ments on lands acquired by agencies having 
the right of eminent domain so long as 
they remain leased to their former owners. 
It would also permit Federal Government 
lands to be leased to their former owners 
for the production of price supported crops 
without regard to section 125 of the Soil 
Bank Act. 

At present where farm lands are acquired 
by any agency having the right of eminent 
domain, the allotments on the farm are 
pooled for use in providing allotments for 
other farms owned by the former owner 
of the farm lands so acquired. This is so 
even though such former owner remains on 
the farm under lease from the acquiring 
agency, continues farming it, and operates 
no other farm. So long as the former owner 
is allowed to remain in possession, there 
would seem to be no reason for not per- 
mitting him to operate the farm as he has- 
in the past, and the bill is designed to ac- 
complish this purpose. This will minimize 
the adverse effect of the Government’s land 
acquisition operations on the individual 
farmer and the community. 

Section 125 of the Soil Bank Act prohibits 
the leasing of Federal Government lands 
for the production of price supported crops 
in surplus supply. The bill would exempt 
from this prohibition lands leased to their 
former owner. 

The committee amendment gives a former 
owner who is not in possession of the land 
at the time the bill becomes effective 2 
years, instead of 1, to obtain a lease from 
the Government and qualify for the con- 
tinuation of allotments on the land. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 
The bill (H.R. 4874) to amend section 
334 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act © 
of 1938, as amended, to provide that for 
certain purposes of this section, farms 
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on which the farm marketing excess of 
wheat is adjusted to zero because of 
underproduction shall be regarded as 
farms on which the entire amount of 
the farm marketing excess of wheat has 
been delivered to the Secretary or stored 
to avoid or postpone the payment of the 
penalty, was announced as next in or- 
Ger. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a short ex- 
planation of the bill be printed in the 
RecorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in thé 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 


This bill provides for crediting a wheat 
farmer who exceeds his allotment, but fails 
to produce a marketing excess, with the 
same history he would have received if he 
had produced an excess and stored it to 
avoid penalty. 

Wheat farmers who either keep within 
their allotments, or store any marketing ex- 
cess produced by them, are credited for the 
purpose of future allotments with acreage 
history equal to their base acreage. Wheat 
farmers who exceed their allotments and do 
not store their marketing excess are credited 
only with history equal to their allotted 
acreage, and lose the difference between 
their allotted acreage and base acreage. 
Wheat farmers who exceed their allotments 
but suffer a crop failure so that they have 
no marketing excess should, of course, be 
in as good a position as farmers producing 
and storing an excess. However, the law is 
not now so construed and such farmers re- 
ceive credit only for their allotted acreage. 
The bill would correct this situation by 
providing for their being credited with their 
full base acreage. 

The committee amendment makes no 
change in substance, but does make it clear 
that exempt farms, which could not avoid 
a loss of acreage history by storing any excess 
they might produce, will similarly not be 
able to avoid such loss if they have a crop 
failure. The committee amendment also 
clarifies the effective date of the bill. 

The committee amendment, except for its 
last two sentences, has been previously ap- 
proved by the Senate when it agreed to the 
conference report last year on S. 1968. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 334 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting a new subsection (d) 
between subsections (c) and (e) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) For the purposes of subsections (a), 
(b), and (c) of this section, any farm— 

“(1) to which a wheat marketing quota is 
applicable; and 

“(2) on which the acreage planted to 
wheat exceeds the farm wheat acreage allot- 
ment; and 

““(3) on which the marketing excess is zero 
shall be regarded as a farm on which the 
entire amount of the farm marketing excess 
has been delivered to the Secretary or stored 
in accordance with applicable regulations to 
avoid or postpone the payment of the pen- 
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alty. This subsection shall be applicable in 
establishing the acreage seeded and diverted 
and the past acreage of wheat for 1959 and 
subsequent years in the apportionment of 
allotments beginning with the 1961 crop of 
wheat. For the purpose of clause (1) of 
this subsection, a farm with respect to which 
an exemption has been granted under sec- 
tion 335(f) for any year shall not be regarded 
as a farm to which a wheat marketing quota 
is applicable for such year, even though 
such exemption should become null and 
void because of a violation of the conditions 
of the exemption.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed, 





INCrEASE IN EXPENDITURE UNDER 
THE SFECIAL MILK PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDREN 


The bill (H.R. 9331) to increase the 

authorized maximum expenditure for the 
seal years 1960 and 1961 under the spe- 

cial miik program for children was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, while 
I personally favor the bill, I have been 
reauested that it be held over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if we do 
not get favorable action on the bill on 
the call of the calendar, I should like 
to say that it is certainly a bill that ought 
to be brought up by motion at an early 
date for consideration by the Senate. I 
say most respectfully that I do not see 
how there could be any possible justifica- 
tion for letting the bill die on the calen- 
dar. We cannot deny this assistance to 
the little boys and girls in the United 
States who need milk. 

It is just as simple as that. It is a 
great humanitarian bill. We ought to 
act on it. We ought to provide what- 
ever additional funds are needed to give 
the boys and girls milk when they need 
it. I make this statement not from the 
standpoint of the milk industry, but from 
the standpoint of the nutritional needs 
of a lot of little boys and girls in this 
country to whom we had better be giving 
some attention, because they happen to 
be the greatest wealth we have. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I find 
myself in perfect and complete agree- 
ment with the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a short ex- 
planation of the bill printed at this point 
in the REcorD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ELLENDER 


This bill would increase the funds avail- 
able for the special milk program to $85 
million for the current fiscal year and $95 
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million for each fiscal year thereafter, This 
would be an increase of $4 million from the 
$81 million now available for the current 
year and an increase of $11 million from 
the $84 million now available for fiscal 1961, 
Because of expanded participation in ‘the 
program, these increases are necessary to 
maintain the current payment rates of 4 
eents per half pint for schools participating 
in the school lunch program and 3 cents per 
half pint for schools not participating in 
the schooi lunch program. 

The bill would also make the program 
permanent. The program was first author- 
ized by the Agricultural Act of 1954 and has 
been expanded and continued from time to 
time through fiscal 1961. The program has 
proved very successful and should now be 
made permanent. 

The committee amendments increase the 
amount of Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds authorized by the House bill for fiscal 
1961 from $85 million to $95 million, make 
the program permenent, and strike out an 
authorization for the appropriation of an 
additional $15 million for fiscal 1961. Use 
of a combination of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds and appropriated funds 
would result in unnecessary accounting and 
other fiscal problems. 

The report states that because of the 
inadequacy of funds now authorized to 
cover expanded participation in the pro- 
gram a reduction of one-half cent per half 
pint in reimbursement rates has been an- 
nounced effective April 1. Since the bill 
was reported the reduction has been de- 
ferred to May 1, but if additional funds 
should not be authorized by then, the re- 
duction would be 1 cent per half pint. 





COMMERCE 
1961 — BILL 


DEPARTMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS, 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 10234) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because this bill is the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 





STAMATINA KALPAKA 


The bill (S. 1752) for the relief of 
Stamatina Kalpaka was_ considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Stamatina Kalpaka shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 





TIMMY KIM SMITH 


The bill (S. 1912) for the relief of 
Timmy Kim Smith was considered, or- 
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dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 


lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Timmy Kim Smith, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd L. Smith, citizens 
of the United States, 





ERICA BARTH 


The bill (S. 2165) for the relief of 
Erica Barth was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Erica Barth shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 





PETER J. WATERTON 


The bill (S. 2177) for the relief of 
Peter J. Waterton was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(4) of section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Peter J. Waterton may 
be issued an immigrant visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if he is found to be otherwise admis- 
sible under the provisions of such Act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act: Provided further, That this Act shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion under 
such paragraph known to the Secretary of 
State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 





WONG GIM CHUNG 


The bill (S. 2247) for the relief of 
Wong Gim Chung was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Wong Gim Chung shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 
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CHAIM (HYMAN) EIDLISZ 


The bill (S. 2352) for the relief of 
Chaim (Hyman) Eidlisz was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Chaim (Hyman) Eidlisz shall 
be held ‘and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available 





ANDROS SZASZ 


The bill (S. 2361) for the relief of 
Andros Szasz was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Andros Szasz shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in the 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 





INEZ GONZALEZ ABILEZ 


The bill (S. 2419) for the relief of Inez 
Gonzalez Abilez was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to discontinue any deportation proceedings 
and to cancel any outstanding order and 
warrant of deportation, warrant of arrest, 
and bond, which may have been issued in 
the case of Inez Gonzalez Abilez. From and 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
said Inez Gonzalez Abilez shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 





SHIN MORIYOSHI 


The bill (S. 2520) for the relief of Shin 
Moriyoshi was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Shin Moriyoshi, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Francis W. McGrath and Margaret 
P. McGrath, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
said Shin Moriyoshi shall not, by virtue of 
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such parentage, be accorded any right, priv- 
ilege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 





EMIL MILAN PRESEREN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 247) for the relief of Emil Milan 
Preseren, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: = 
That the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to discontinue any deportation pro- 
ceedings and to cancel any outstanding 
order and warrant of deportation, warrant 
of arrest, and bond, which may have been 
issued in the case of Emil Milan Preseren. 
From and after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the said Emil Milan Preseren shall 
not again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such de- 
portation proceedings were commehced or 
any such warrants and order have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed” 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 





JOHN P. VOURNAS AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 382) for the relief of John P. 
Vournas, Gus E. Vournas, and John E. 
Vournas, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment in line 8, after the word 
“States”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the 
beneficiaries, by virtue of such parent- 
age, shall be accorded any right, priv- 
ilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of sections 101(a) (27) (A) 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the minor children, John P. Vournas, 
Gus E. Vournas, and John E. Vournas, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien children of Alex Vournas, a citi- 
zen of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent of the beneficiaries, by 
virtue of such parentage, shall be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. > 





ALAN JOHN COOMBS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1223) for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“fee”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That the natural mother of Alan John 
Coombs shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.’’, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Alan John Coombs shall be 
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held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee: Provided, That the natural mother 
of Alan John Ccombs shall not, by virtue 
c such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





EVAGELOS MABLEKOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1913) for the relief of Evagelos 
Mablekos, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, to strike out ail after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bonds which may have issued 
in the case of Evagelos Mablekos. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Evagelos Mablekos shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





MAX KOTSCHA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2046) for the relief of Max Kot- 
scha which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 5, after the word 
“be,” to insert “issued a visa and be,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a)(9) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Max Kotscha may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
Act: Provided, That this exemption shall ap- 
ply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice has knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 





GEORGE C. McKINNEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2142) for the relief of George C. 
McKinney, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 5, after the 
word “been,” to strike out “residing” and 
insert ‘“‘physically present,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of section 301(a)(7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, George C. Mc- 
Kinney shall be held and considered to have 
been physically present in the United States 
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during all the time he was residing abroad 
with his parents when his father was serving 
on active duty in the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





OSVALDO RIVA COOLIDGE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2164) for the relief of Osvaldo 
Riva Coolidge, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, 
after the word “available”, to insert a 
colon and “Provided, That the natural 
mother of the beneficiary, by virtue of 
such parentage, shall not be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immivration and Nationality Act.”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Osvaldo Riva Coolidge shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Sccretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available: 
Provided, That the natural mother of the 
beneficiary, by virtue of such parentage, shall 
not be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





TOMMY TADAYOSHI SHUTO 
(TADAYOSHI TAKEDA) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2384) for the relief of Tommy 
Tadayoshi Shuto (Tadayoshi Takeda), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“available”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That the natural father of Tommy 
Tadayoshi Shuto (Tadayoshi Takeda), 
by virtue of such parentage, shall not be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Tommy Tadayoshi Shuto (Tadayoshi 
Takeda) shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available: Provided, That 
the natural father of Tommy Tadayoshi 
Shuto (Tadayoshi Takeda), by virtue of such 
parentage, shall not be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the thira time, 
and passed. 





JUNKO HOSAKA JORDAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2418) for the relief of Junko 
Hosaka Jordan, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 6, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “‘Charles W. and 
Tacko Jordan, citizens of the United 
States,” and insert “Charles W. Jordan, 
a citizen of the United States.”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Junko Hosaka Jordan, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Charles W. Jordan, a citizen 
of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





EDGAR HAROLD BRADLEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2443) for the relief of Edgar 
Harold Bradley, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “fee’’, to strike out 
the period and “Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota 
control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available” and 
insert a colon and “Provided, That noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed to 
waive the provisions of section 315 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act.”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Edgar Harold Bradley shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act 
upon payment of the required visa fee: 
Provided, That nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to waive the provisions of sec- 
tion 315 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





PINELOPI YORGIADIS AND DIMITRI 
YORGIADIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2271) for the relief of Pinelopi 
Yorgiadis and Dimitri Yorgiadis, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “Act”, to 
strike out “Pinelopi Yorgiadis and”; in 
line 7, after the word “visa”, to strike out 
“fees” and insert “fee”; in line 8, after 
the word “such”, to strike out “aliens” 
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and insert “alien”; in line 10, after the 
word “deduct”, to strike out “the re- 
quired numbers” and insert “one num- 
per”; in line 11, after the word “quota”, 
to strike out “or quotas’; and on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “quota”, to strike 
out “or quotas are” and insert “is”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Dimitri Yorgiadis shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper qucta- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Dimitri Yor- 
giadis.” 





NOBUKO STICKLES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2486) for the relief of Nobuko 
Stickles, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Nobuko Stickels, 
the widow of Charles F. Stickels, a deceased 
United States citizen who served honorably 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
shall be deemed to be a nonquota immigrant. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Nobuko Stickels.” 





MARGHERITA PINO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2532) for the relicf of Margherita 
Pino which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on paze 1, line 5, after the 
word “child”, to strike out “Margherita 
Pino” and insert “Margherita Pino Zor- 
dan”; at the beginning of line 7, to strike 
out “Mr. and Mrs. Attilio V. Zorcan” and 
insert “Mr. and Mrs. Vittorio Attilio Zor- 
dan”, and in line 9, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “Margherita Pino” and in- 
sert “Margherita Pino Zordan”; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senite and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
Purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Marghcrita Pino Zordan, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Vittorio 
Attilio Zordan, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That no natural parent of Mar- 
gherita Pino Zordan, by virtue of such par- 
entage, shall be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Margherita Pino 
Zordan.” 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 9660) to amend section 
6659(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to the procedure for 
assessing certain additions to tax, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. PROUTY. Over. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have an 
explanation of the bill printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was crdered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATIMENT OF SENATOR Eynrp OF VIRGINIA 

Since 1926, additions to the tax for late 
filing of tax returns have heen assessed 
without issuing a statutory notice of de- 
ficiency. Under the 1939 code, where the 
only amount assessed were additions to tax 
for failure to file a timely return or for 
underpayment of estimated tax, no statutory 
notice of deficiency was required, but if a 
deficiency in tax was also involved, a statue 
tory notice was required prior to assess- 
ment. The 1954 code rules, which the Com- 
mittee on Finance stated “conform to the 
rules under existing law,” recently have 
been construed by three circuit courts of 
appeals in such a way no additions to tax 
can be assessed without issuance of a 
statutory notice which permits prepayment 
review in the Tax Court. 

Generally, the purpose of sections 1 and 2 
of the bill as passed the House and approved 
by ycur committee is to restore to the law 
these longstanding rules of procedure. How- 
ever, if a taxpayer satisfies the Secretary 
or his delegate that his failure to file a 
timely return is due to reasonable cause, no 
assessment will be made. A taxpayer who 
is dissatisfied with the assessment may pay 
the amount and bring suit to recover it ina 
proper district court or Court of C’aims. 

The Committee on Finance has added two 
new sections to the bill. 

Section 3 removes the 3-percent limit on 
medical expenses incurred by the taxpayer 
for the care of his or his spouse’s dependent 
mother or derendent father, if such depend- 
ent has attained the age of 65 before the 
close of the taxable year. 

Thus, all medical expenses (up to the maxi- 
mum limitation) incurred for the care of 
such a dependent mother or father over 65 
will be deductible, not merely the excess over 
3 percent of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross 
income. 

Section 4 generally allows a $600 deduc- 
tion to a taxpayer who maintains a foreign 
student in his home as a member of his 
household for a specified period, and per- 
mits the foreign student to be taken into 
account for withholding tax purposes. To 
qualify the taxpayer for this deduction, the 
foreign student must not be a citizen or 
resident of the United States; his presence 
in the United States must be solely for the 
purpose of pursuing his education, on a 
full-time basis, in the Sth, 10th, llth, or 
12th grade for a specified period of at least 7 
calendar months at an educational institu- 
tion. While this provision does not require 
the taxpayer to meet the support test to 
qualify for the $600 deduction, it will be 
denied if the taxpayer receives any money 
or other property as compensation or reim- 
bursement for maintaining the foreign stu- 
dent in his home. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, what 
action was taken on Calendar No. 1161, 
S. 2532? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Calendar No. 
1161, S. 2532, was passed. Calendar No. 
1162, H.R. 8660, was passed over. 

The clerk will call Calendar No. 1163, 
Senate Joint Resolution 170. 





JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 170) to 
authorize the participation in an inter- 
national convention of representative 
citizens from the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations to examine how greater political 
and economic cooperation among their 
peoples may be promoted, to provide for 
the appointment of U.S. delegates to such 
conventions, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. PROUTY. Over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the- 
Senator from Vermont withhold his re- 
quest? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I did not 
think the joint resolution would be fa- 
vorably acted on upon the call of the 
calendar. I think it probably is a meas- 
ure which ought to be brought up by 
motion. I believe it is not calendar busi- 
ness, but motion business. I hope it will 
be called up on motion at an early date. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has worked very hard on this matter. 
The joint resolution as it is being sub- 
mitted is quite different from the meas- 
ure in its original form. Of those who 
worked hard on it and who are not mem- 
bers of the committee is the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], whom I see on the ftoor. 
I am certain he shares my view that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations worked 
very cooperatively with the proponents 
of the joint resolution, of whom the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is one. I think the 
joint resolution is very much in the best 
interests of the foreign relations of the 
United States and ought to be acted on 
at an early date. I hope the leadership 


of the Senate, both the majority and the - 


minority, will schedule the joint resolu- 
tion for early consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be passed over. 





REHABILITATION OF THE NAVAJO 
\ND HOPI TRIBES OF INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2456) to amend the act of 
April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635) 
to better promote the rehabilitation of 
the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of Indians, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. ANDERSON] wishes to come to the 
floor to discuss the bill. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill go 
to the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, if there is no objection, I 
ask that the Senate revert to Calendar 
No. 1164 and Calendar No. 1165. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, that will be done; and 
Calendar No. 1164 will be stated at this 


time. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 


2456) to amend the act of April 19, 1950 
(64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635), to better 
promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
Calendar No. 1164? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2456) 
to amend the act of April 19, 1950 (64 
Stat. 44: 25 U.S.C. 635), to better pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 38, after 
the word “amended,” to strike out “to 
read as follows:” and insert “by insert- 
ing “(a)” before the present text and 
by adding the following subsections ‘b) 
and (c):”; at the top of page 2 to strike 
out: 

Sec. 5. (a) Any restricted Indian lands 
owned by the Nevajo Tribe, members there- 
of, or associations of such members, or by 
the Hopi Tribe, members thereof, or associa- 
tions of such members, may be leased by the 
Indian owners, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for public, re- 
ligious, educational, recreational, residential, 
or business purposes, inciuding the develop- 
men or utilization of natural resources 1n 
connection with operations under such 
leases All leases so granted shall be for a 
term of not to exceed 25 years, but may 
include provisions authorizing their renewal 
for an additiona! term of not to exceed 25 
years, and shall be made under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary except that leases of Navajo tribal land 
mey be for a term of not to exceed 99 years. 
Restricted allotments of deceased Indians 
may be leased under this section, for the 
benefit of their heirs or devisees, in the cir- 
cumstances and by the persons prescribed 
in the act of July 8. 1940 (54 Stat. 745: 
25 U.S.C. 380}. Nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed to repeal or af- 
fect any authority to lease restricted Indian 
lands conferred by or pursuant to any other 
provision of law. 


And. on page 3, after line 14, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 1 
of the act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 539), 
amended by the act of September 21, 1959 
inserting 


(73 Stat. 597), is amended by 


afver the words “Agua Caliente (Palm 
Spriegs) Reservation” the words “and on 
the Navajo Reservation,” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembicd, That section 
5 of the Act entitled “An Act to promote 
the rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi 
Tribes of Indians and a better utilization of 
the resources of the Navajo and Hopi Indian 
Reservations, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 46; 25 U.S.C. 
635), is amended by inserting ‘‘(a)’’ before 
the present text and by adding the follow- 
ing subsections (b) and (c): 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, land owned in fee simple by the 
Navajo Tribe may be leased, sold, or other- 
wise disposed of by the sole authority of the 
Navajo Tribal Council, in any manner that 
Similar land in the State in which such 
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land is situated may be leased, sold, or 
otherwise disposed of by private landown- 
ers, and such disposition shall create no 
liability on the part of the United States, 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to transfer, upon request of the 
Navajo Tribal Council, to any corporation 
owned by the tribe and organized pursuant 
to State law, or to any municipal corpora- 
tion organized under State law, legal title 
to or a leasehold interest in any unallotted 
lands held for the Navajo Indian Tribe, and 
thereafter the United States shall have no 
responsibility or liability for, but on re- 
quest of the tribe shall render advice and 
assistance in, the management, use, or dis- 
position of such lands.” 

Src. 2. The second sentence of section 1 
of the Act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 539), 
as amended by the Act of September 21, 
1959 (73 Stat. 597), is amended by inserting 
after the words “Agua Caliente (Palm 
Springs) Reservation” the words “and on 
the Navajo Reservation”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Act of April 19, 
1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635), to 
better promote the rehabilitation of the 
Navajo and Hopi Tribes of Indians, and 
for other purposes.” 





PERIZANENT USE OF CERTAIN LAND 
IN McKINLEY COUNTY, N. MEX., 
FOR THE NAVAJO TRIBE OF 
INDIANS 
The bill (S. 2207) to set aside perma- 

nentlyv certain land in McKinley County, 

N. Mex., for use of the Navajo Tribe of 

Indians, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I have 

been advised by the assistant to the Sen- 

ator from New Mexico that the Senator 
vould like to have this bill also go to 
the bottom of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will go to the bottom 
of tne calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask that the Senate now 
revert to Senate bill 2307, Calendar No. 
1165. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Calendar No. 1165 will now 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2307) to set aside permanently certain 
land in McKinley County, N. Mex., for 
use of the Navajo Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
connection with Order No. 1165, S. 2307, 
“Setting aside permanently certain land 
in McKinley County, N. Mex., for use 
of the Navajo Tribe of Indians,” an iden- 
tical bill, H.R. 6329, was passed by the 
House of March 7, and was referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on March 8. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be discharged from further consid- 
eration of H.R. 6329, and that H.R. 6329 
be considered in lieu of S. 2307. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6329) to set aside permanently 
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certain land in McKinley County, n 
Mex., for use of the Navajo Tribe of In- 
dians. 

The bill was ordered to a third read. 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 1 
ask that the title of House bill 6329 be 
amended so as to read: “A bill to con- 
vey certain land in McKinley County, 
New Mexico, to the Navajo Tribe of 
Indians.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the title will be amended 
as requested by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that Senate bill 2307 be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, prior to 
the taking of final action on Senate bill 
2307 and the corresponding House bill, 
I sought recognition, in order to request 
the making of an insertion in the Rec- 
orD. I now ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recoxp a statement 
which shows that Calendar No. 1165,Sen- 
ate bill 2307, does not violate the Morse 
formula. This statement or memoran- 
dum is equally applicable to the House 
bill which the Senate has voted to pass 
in lieu of Senate bill 2307. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

S. 2307 authorizes the conveyance, with- 
out monetary consideration, of 81.33 acres 
of federally owned land in New Mexico to 
the Navajo Tribe. 

The 81.33 acres is located 10 miles away 
froin the exterior bounduries of the reser- 
vation and has been used in connection 
with an Indian school. The lands are now 
surplus to the needs of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. Improvements, including a 
tribally Gwned community building valued 
at $20,000, a Government building converted 
by the tribe for living quarters at a cost of 
$2.800, and a Government-owned tool shed 
worth $125, are on the lands. The land is 
veliucd at $10 an acre. 

The Navajo Tribe desires to obtain title 
to the 81-acre tract for the purpose of con- 
structing additional improvements, includ- 
ing overnight accommodations, and recrea- 
tional facilities, for the use of tribal mem- 
bers. The tribe does not want to undertake 
the improvements until the title issue is 
resolved. The tribe has agreed to accept 
this donation of land in texable status and 
without restrictions as to use or inanage- 
mei. 

The federally owned land is located near 
Crownpoint. N. Mex., where the Indien 
Bureau. subagency serves approximately 
20,0600 Navajos residing in an area of ap- 
proximately 900 square miles. The com- 
munity bas experienced a problem of ac- 
commodating the Navajos who travel long 
distances to visit the subagency. The Nav- 
ajo Tribe has appropriated approximately 
$40,000 for the construction of additional 
improvements such as a meeting place, 
laundry facilities, sewingroom, recreational 
area, and overnight accommodations to 
meet the shortage of accommodations in 
the Crownpoint community. 

Because of the obvious Federal interest 
involved and the relationship to our 
guardianship responsibilities relative to the 
Indians, I approve of the passage of the biil. 


With- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was under the mistaken impres- 
sion that the Senator from Oregon had 
previously submitted the insertion he 
had in mind. 

Mr. MORSE. That is perfectly all 
right, Mr. President. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2878) to adjust Indian and 
non-Indian land use areas in the vicinity 
of the Navajo Indian Reservation in New 
Mexico, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. PROUTY. Over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement 
which makes clear that the bill does not 
violate the Morse formula. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


S. 2878 provides for the conveyance in fee 
simple certain federally owned lands in New 
Mexico, excluding mineral rights, to the 
Navajo Indians. In addition, the bill would 
adjust and simplify the administration of 
certain other federally owned lands located 
in the same area which is near Gallup, N. 
Mex. 

Approximately 30 years s7o the Federal 
Government purchased some 70,050 acres of 
so-called submarginal lands in the Gallup 
area and administered the land for the Nava- 
jo Indians. About 4 vears later, 80,887 acres 
of railroad grant lands in the same area 
were reconveyed to the United States and 
were subsequently administered for the bene- 
fit of the Navajos. According to the com- 
mittee report, the Covernment contempiat- 
ed setting aside the lands for permanent use 
by the Navajos by Icgislation. 

There are approximately 103,239 acres of 
public domain land in this same area pres- 
ently used and occupied by the Navajos, that 
would be affected by the bill. The 103,239 
acres are intermingled with Indianlands, be- 
ing administered by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, or with submoarginal and reconveyed 
railroad grant lands being administcred by 
the Bureau cf Land Management and the 
Forest Service for the benefit of the Indians. 
The bill sceks to eliminate the confusing 
and intermingicd jurisdiction of these three 
agencies. 

S. 2827 provides an opportunity for the 
administering agencies to initiate a program 
of sound land use management and stabilize 
the land use and security of tenure for re:i- 
dent users. In addition, the legislation 
would give tribal status to lands that have 
been held for that purpose. 

These lands are presently being used by 
the Indians and the three Government agen- 
cies have no effective means to control the 
use. According to the Department of the 
Interior which requested this legislation, 
continued Federal ownership of these lands 
will serve no useful public purpose. 

I think the committee report and the 
communications it contains from the De- 
partment of the Interior make clear that the 
public interest would be benefited by better 
conservation practices as the transfers would 
permit both ihe tribe and the Bureau of 
Land Management to institute a compre- 
hensive management program for all the 
lands in the area. 

Because of the Government’s intention to 
Sev aside the lands for permanent use by the 
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Navajos and because of the Federal interest 
involved, I have no objection to the passage 
of this bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





GRANTING OF 81 ACRES OF PUBLIC 
DOMAIN TO THE COCOPAH IN- 
DIANS IN ARIZONA 


The bill (S. 2962) to grant 81 acres 
of public domain to the Cocopah In- 
Gians in Arizona, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement 


which shows that the bill conforms to 


the Morse formula. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


The purpose of S. 2962 is to place in trust 
81 acres of land in Arizona for the Cocopah 
Indians. 

The Cocopah Tribe occupies land set aside 
for them by Executive order in 1917. They 
lived on the land in the belief it was in- 
cluded within the original reservation. Re- 
cently the Solicitor, Department of the In- 
terior, concluded that the lands in question 
were not part of the reservation. 

Since the Indians were using the land 
and living on it in the belief it was included 


in the original reservation set aside for them 
in 1917, I belicve there is a Federal interest 
involved in making the acreage a part of the 
ex.sting reservation, and that the proposed 
transfer hes a close relationshin to the Na- 
tion’s guardianship responsibilities relative 
to the Indians. 
I have no objection to the transfer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2962) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
right, title, and interest in the following 
described public domain are hereby declared 
to be held by the United States in trust for 
the Cocopah Indians in Arizona, subject to 
any valid cx'sting rights heretofore initiated 
under the pubtic land laws: lots 14 and 15, 
section 30, township 9 south, range 24 west; 
end lots 3, 4, and 5, section 25, township 9 
south, range 25 west, Gila and Salt River 
meridian, Arizona, containing 81.64 acres. 





DONATION OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE KEWEENAW BAY INDIAN 
TRIBE 
The bill (S. 2804) to donate to the 

Keweenaw Bay Indian Tribe, L’Anse 

Reservation of Michigan, a certain tract 

of Federal land with improvements 

located thereon, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Rercorp a statement 
which shows that this bill does not vio- 
late the Morse formula. 

While saying that, I wish to extend to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
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New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] my very 
deep appreciation for the wonderful co- 
operation he has always extended to the 
Senator from Oregon in respect to the 
proposition of requiring in the transfer 
of Federal lands a reasonable return to 
the Federal Government. The junior 
Senator from New Mexico is one of the 
most ardent supporters of this doctrine 
in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR MORSE 


S. 2804 would authorize the donation of 
0.34 acre of land, together with the buildings 
and improvements thereon, to the Kewee- 
naw Bay Indian Tribe, L’Anse Reservation, 
Mich. The land and buildings would be held 
in trust for the tribe. 

The land was acquired by the United 
States for use in connection with the in- 
dian CCC program on the reservation. Since 
1942, the garage-office building on the land 
has been used by the Indians for storage 
purposes. According to the Committee re- 
port, the appraised value of the land and 
building is less than $1,000. The Indian 
Bureau has no plans for further use of the 
building. The tribe desires to improve the 
building which is adjacent to the land now 
owned by the tribe but does not desire to 
do so unless it can get title to the building 
and land. 

Because of the Federal interest involved 
and the relationship to our guardianship 
responsibilities relative to the Indians I have 
no objection to the enactment of the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present considcraiion 
of the biil? 

Tnere being no objection, the bill (S. 
2804) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the land described below, together 
with the buildings and improvements 
thereon, is hereby declared to be held in 
trust for the Keweenaw Bay Indian Tribe, 
L’Anse Reservation, Michigan: A tract of 
land in the northeast quarter southeast 
quarter of section 28, township 51 north, 
range 33 west, Michigan meridian, more par- 
ticularly described as follows: Beginning at 
the quarter post between sections 27 and 23 
thence west on quarter line a distance of 33 
feet as the place of beginning; thence west 
on quarter line a distance of 100 feet; thence 
south 150 feet; thence east 100 feet; thence 
north a distance of 150 feet to the place of 
beginning, containing 15,000 square feet, or 
0.34 acre more or less. 





SALE OF CERTAIN TRIBAL LAND OF 
THE LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF 
LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWA IN- 
DIANS, WISCONSIN 
The bill (H.R. 6136) to authorize the 

sale of certain tribal land of the Lac du 

Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chip- 

pewa Indians, Wisconsin, was announced 

as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorpn a statement 
which shows that this bill, too, conforms 
to the Morse formuia. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MoRSE 


H.R. 6136 authorizes the Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians to 
sell any tribal trust land or interest therein 
for the purpose of perfecting land titles and 
resolving conflicts or disputes in boundaries 
caused by erroneous surveys dating back to 
the 1860’s. Approval of each transaction by 
the Secretary of the Interior will be required 
and sales must be at the fair market value. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide the 
means of resolving ownership controversies 
between the band and individuals. There- 
fore, I have no objection to its enactment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





HOLDING IN TRUST OF CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY FOR MEMBERS 
OF THE FORT McDERMITT PAIUTE 
AND SHOSHONE TRIBE OF IN- 
DIANS 


The bill (H.R. 24) to provide that cer- 
tain real property of the United States 
situated in the State of Nevada shall he 
held in trust for members of the Fort 
McDermitt Paiute and Shoshone Tribe 
of Indians of the Fort McDermitt Indian 
Reservation, Nev., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Rrcorp a statement I 
have prepared which shows that this 
bill, too, is not inconsistent with the 
Morse formula. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


H.R. 24 provides that all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in 160 acres 
lying within the Fort McDermitt Indian Re- 
servation, Nev., shall be held in trust by 
the Federal Government for the use and 
benefit of the Fort McDermitt Paiute and 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Fort Mc- 
Dermitt Indian Reservation. 

The land was originally set aside as the 
Fort McDermitt Military Reservation, and 
was later transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior. For a period of 50 years the land 
in question was used in connection with an 
Indian boarding school. According to the 
committee report, the land and school build- 
ing have an estimated value of $11,400, and 
have been declared surplus to the needs of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It is antici- 
pated that the Indians will use the land 
for grazing and ranching purposes and the 
improvements for a recreation center. 

Since the proposed gift to the tribe would 
be in keeping with the earlier action in set- 
ting the land aside for the use of the Indians 
and because of the Federal interest involved, 
the bill conforms with the Morse formula. 

The bill carries out one of the guardianship 
responsibilities of the Federal Government 
with respect to the Indians. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN TRIB- 
AL LANDS TO ORIGINAL ALLOT- 
TEES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2877) to authorize the reconvey- 
ance of tribally owned lands by the 
Muckleshoot Indian Tribe of the State 
of Washington to the original allotiees, 
their heirs, devisees, or assigns. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, prior to the 
passage of Senate bill 2877, a state- 
ment showing that the bill does not vio- 
late the Morse formula in regard to the 
transfer of Federal property. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MORSE 


S. 2877 authorizes the reconveyance of 
tribally owned lands by the Muckleshoot In- 
dian Tribe of the State of Washington to 
the original allottees, their heirs, devisees, 
or assigns. 

The Muckleshoot Tribe after accepting the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 embarked 
on a land use and consolidation program. 
At the time the tribe owned no tribal lands. 
One of the basic features of the program was 
the conveyance of allotted lands to the 
United States in trust for the tribe, in ex- 
change for land assignments by the tribe to 
the grantors of other members designated by 
the grantors. 

In June 1958, the Muckleshoot Reserva- 
tion consistcd of 2,117.5 acres of Indian- 
owned land, approximately 344 acres of 
which were in tribal ownership. Title to all 
of these tribal lands was acquired by the 
tribe from original allottees, or their heirs, 
devisees, or assigns, in exchange for land as- 
signments in connection with the use and 
consolidation program initiated by the tribe. 
These conveyances were made with the un- 
derstanding that the remainder of the al- 
lotted lands would also be conveyed to the 
tribe as a part of the program. The con- 
sclidation program was abandoned aiter a 
few of the Indian landowners had actually 
made conveyances. 

The grantors received assignments cover- 
ing all or a portion of the lands which they 
conveyed to the tribe. Consequently, the 
rights they conveyed to the tribe were 
greater than the rights they received in ex- 
change therefor. They gave up a fee title 
for a right to use and occupy. 

The Muckleshoot Tribal Council makes no 
claim of ownership of these lands and per- 
mits the heirs or the assignees to have full 
leasing responsibilities. The Council also 
recommends that the tribal lands be recon- 
veyed to the original allottees or heirs. 

I have no objection to the passage of the 
bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2877) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, bylaws, and corporate charter of the 
Muckleshoot Indian Tribe of the Muckle- 
shoot Reservation, Washington, the Tribal 
Council of the Muckleshoot Indian Tribe 
may, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, reconvey to the former owners, 
or their heirs or devisees all of the right, title, 
and interest which the tribe and the United 
States acquired in restricted allotted lands 
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in exchange for assignments of tribal lands, 
Each such conveyance shall have the same 
force and effect as the patent issued to the 
original allottee. 





DELIVERY OF WATER UNDER FED- 
ERAL RECLAMATION LAWS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill «S. 68) to provide for continued 
delivery of water under the Federal rec- 
lamation laws to lands held by husband 
and wife upon the death of either, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment on page 2, line 3, after the 
word “spouse”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That in the event of the re- 
marriage of the surviving spouse, such 
lands shall be governed by applicable 
law without regard to the provisions of 
this Act.’’, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representalives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That where 
the death of a husband or wife causes lands 
in private ownership to become excess lands, 
as that term is used in section 46 of the Act 
of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 636; 43 U.S.C. 423e), 
and those lands had theretofore been eligible 
to receive water from a project under the 
Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. 388), and Acts amendatory 
thereto) without execution of a recordable 
contract under section 46 of said Act of May 
25, 1926, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to furnish water to them, without 
requiring execution of such a contract, so 
long as they remain in the ownership of the 
surviving spouse: Provided, That in the 
event of the remarriage of the surviving 
spouse, such lands shall be governed by 
applicable law without regard to the provi- 
sions of this Act. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
report sets forth that if a family owns 
a certain piece of ground, the present 
situation is that not more than 160 acres 
of the land in a Federal irrigation proj- 
ect can he served with water. However, 
in a community-property State the rul- 
ing is that both the husband and the 
wife may each own 160 acres of such 
Jand. 

This bill provides that in case either 
the husband or the wife dies, the sur- 
viving spouse will not be compelled to 
sell the additional 160 acres immediate- 
ly, but may retain it for a suitable length 
of time. 

The bill was carefully considered, be- 
cause such preblems frequently arise in 
community-property States which also 
are irrigation land States. 

Mr. MORSE. In other words, under 
the policy now proposed, each spouse 
would be entitled to have water served 
to 160 acres; and if one of the spouses 
dies, this bill, if it is enacted, will per- 
mit the surviving spouse to continue to 
protect the land by continuing to obtain 
water for the total of 320 acres. What 
is the time provision, if any. in rezard to 
when the additional 160 acres would have 
to be disposed of? 

Mr. ANDERSON. At the time of re- 
marriage. In case a widow who was in 
such a situation remarried, and if her 
second husband also had 160 acres. the 
total then under the control of the hus- 
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pand and wife would be 480 acres. This 
pill would compel them to sell the extra 
160 acres, in order to return to a total 
holding of 320 acres. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





DELIVERY OF WATER TO LANDS IN 
THE THIRD DIVISION, RIVERTON 
FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJ- 
ECT, WYOMING 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 150) 
permitting the Secretary of the Interior 
to continue to deliver water to lands in 
the third division, Riverton Federal 
reclamation project, Wyoming, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That pend- 
ing completion of a repayment contract the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
continue to deliver water to the lands in 
the Third Division, Riverton Federal recla- 
mation project, Wyoming, during the calen- 
dar years 1960 and 1961, as under the pro- 
visions of section 9, subsection (d)(1), of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187, 1195, 43 US.C. 485h(d)) but 
without regard to the time limitation 
therein specified. 





APPROVAL OF CONTRACT WITH 
THE CONEJOS WATER CONSERV- 
ANCY DISTRICT, COLORADO 


The bill (H.R. 6516) to approve a con- 
tract with the Conejos Water Conserv- 
ancy District, Colorado, to ratify its 
execution, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN SALT LAKE COUNTY, UTAH 


The bill (H.R. 5270) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
the Metropolitan Water District of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in certain 
lands located in Salt Lake County, Utah, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in the Recorp a memorandum 
which shows that this bill does not vio- 
late the Morse formula. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

H.R. 5270 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey to the metropolitan water 
district of Salt Lake City, Utah, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in a 
7.7-acre tract of land which was originally 
donated by the district to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for use in connection with con- 
struction of the Aqueduct Division of the 
Provo River Federal reclamation project. 
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The Federal Government later decided 
that it did not need the 7.7-acre tract of 
land in connection with the project. Since 
the land is not to be used for the specific 
purpose intended the metropolitan water 
district desires to have the tract reconveyed 
to it so that it can use it as an administra- 
tive headquarters site for the operation of 
the project. 

The Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of the Budget favor the enactment 
of this bill. 

H.R. 5270 is in conformity with the Morse 
formula because it seeks to carry out the 
intention underlying the original conveyance 
by the water district to the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H.R. 5270) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR THE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The bill (H.R. 4483) to amend the act 
of December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1086, 43 
U.S.C. 36b), entitled “An act to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
quire lands or: interest in lands for the 
Geological Survey was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





EXEMPTION OF BICYCLE TIRES AND 
TUBES FROM THE MANUFACTUR- 
ER’S EXCISE TAX 


The bill (H.R. 8318) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt 
bicycle tires and tubes used in the manu- 
facture of new bicycles from the manu- 
facturer’s excise tax on tires and tubes 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorpD an explanation of House 
bill 8318, which has just been passed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


House Bill 8318 relates to the excise tax 
on bicycle tires and tubes. Under present 
law, a tax of 5 cents a pound applies to 
bicycle tires and a tax of 9 cents a pound 
applies to inner tubes. These taxes apply 
to sales of tires and tubes by the manufac- 
turers, producers or importers. Bicycle 
tires and tubes (whether manufactured 
here or imported) are subject to tax when 
sold in the United States to bicycle manu- 
facturers or others for mounting on new 
bicycles, Similarly, they are subject to tax 
if the tire and tube manufacturer himself 
mounis a tire and tube on a bicycle, since 
such use is deemed to be a sale. However, 
in the case of bicycle tires and tubes 
mounted on bicycles outside the United 
States, where the bicycles are sold in the 
United States no U.S. excise tax is paid on 
the bicycle tires and tubes. 

The House bill, approved without change 
by your committee, eliminates this discrimi- 
nation by providing an exemption for bicy- 
cle tires and tubes sold for use in the 
manufacture, or production of new bicy- 
cles, or used by the tire and tube manuface 
turer for this purpose. The taxes will con- 
tinue to apply, however, to tires and tubes 
sold, or used, as replacements. 
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The changes made by this bill are to be 
effective the first day of the first month 
beginning more than 10 days after the date 
of enactment of this bill. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 4251) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the limitation on the deduction 
of exploration expenditures, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, by 
request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CarL- 
son in the chair). The bill will be 
passed over. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an explanation 
of H.R. 4251, which has just been 
passed over. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


House bill 4251 relates to the limitation on 
deduction of exploration expenditures. 

Under present law an annual exploration 
expenditure deduction of up to $100,000 is 
allowed for no more than 4 years. Explora- 
tion expenditure deductions may be taken 
for expenditures made in exploring for ore 
or mineral deposits (but not for oil or gas). 

This exploration expenditure deduction 
was added by the Revenue Act of 1951. The 
Finance Committee report indicates that 
the limitation was provided because of the 
desire to provide a “special incentive for 
increased exploration for mineral deposits 
* * * especially in the case of taxpayers 
with limited financial resources.” 

In actual operation, however, this provi- 
sion has tended to discriminate against 
smaller producers. This results from the 
fact that although a taxpayer may claim de- 
ductions of up to $100,000 in any one year, he 
may not take such deductions for more than 
4 years. Thus, a relatively large producer 
may obtain the full benefit of these deduc- 
tions by claiming $100,000 in each of 4 years. 
However, a smaller producer whose annual 
exploration expenditures do not amount to 
as much as $100,000 will lose part of the 
benefit. 

Your committee has approved the House 
bill without change. It removes the 4-year 
limitation, and provides an overall ceiling 
of $400,000 with an annual limitation on 
the deduction of $100,000. No taxpayer will 
be able to claim exploration expenditure 
deductions in excess of $100,000 for any 
year, but if his exploration expenditures 
are less than $100,000 per year, he will be 
able to deduct them over a longer period 
than 4 years so long as his total exploration 
expenditure deductions do not exceed 
$400,000. 

This bill applies to taxable years beginning 
after the date of enactment. 





TRANSPORTATION OF CANADIAN 
VESSELS BETWEEN HYDER, 
ALASKA, AND OTHER POINTS IN 
ALASKA 


The bill (S. 2773) to provide trans- 
portation on Canadian vessels between 
ports in southeastern Alaska, and be- 
tween Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate now proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1239. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H.R. 9599) to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, 
Alaska, and other points in southeastern 
Alaska, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withcut 
objection, Senate bill 2773 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 


Is there 





TRANSFER OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OPERATIONS DIVISION OF THE 
ARMY BALLISTIC MISSILE 
AGENCY 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 567) to 
effect immediately the transfer of the 
Development Operations Division of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
January 14, the President submitted to 
Congress a proposal designed to trans- 
fer the Army Ballistic Missile Agency’s 
Development Operations Division—the 
Von Braun team—to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. This 
proposal was submitted in accordance 
with provisions of the Space Act of 
1958, which requires that any such 
transfer will become effective 60 days 
after its submission to Congress, unless 
Congress adopts a concurrent resolution 
opposing the transfer. 

The House passed House Joint Resolu- 
tion 567, designed to waive the 60-day 
waiting period. 

The Senate Space Committee took 
testimony and reported a similar resolu- 
tion. 

Regardless of the resolution, the 
President received authority to make the 
transfer when the 60-day waiting pe- 
riod was up. Inasmuch as the original 
proposal was made on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, the 60 days had elapsed by about 
the 14th of March. In view of the fact 
that the Senate had not acted, the res- 
olution is no longer germane. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
House Joint Resolution 567 be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution will be in- 
definitely postponed. 





HOSPITALIZATION OF CERTAIN NA- 
TIONALS AT ST. ELIZABETHS 
HOSPITAL 


The bill (S. 2331) to provide for the 
hospitalization, at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital in the District of Columbia or else- 
where, of certain nationals of the United 
States adjudged insane or otherwise 
found mentally ill in foreign countries, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of this Act, except as the context 
may otherwise require— 

(a) The term “Department” means the 
Department of Health, Edycation, and Wel- 
fare. 

(b) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Ejucation, and Welfare. 

(c) The term “State’ means a State or 
Territory of the United States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, or the District of 
Columbia. 

(d) The term “eligible person” means an 
individual with respect to whom the follow- 
ing certificates are furnished to the Secre- 
taiy: 

(1) A certificate of the Secretary of State 
that such individual is a national of the 
United States; and 

(2) Ether (A) a certificate obtained or 
transmitted by the Secretary of State that 
such individual has been legally adjudged in- 
sane in a named foreign country, or (B) a 
certificate of an appropriate authority or 
person (as determined in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) stating that 
at the time of such certification such in- 
dividual was in a named foreign country and 
was in need of care and treatment in a 
mental hospital. 

(e) The term “residence’”’ means residence 
as determined under the applicable law or 
regulations of a State or political subdivision 
for the purpose of determining the eligibility 
of an individual for hospitalization in a pub- 
lic mental hospital. 

Sec. 2. (a) Upon request of the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary cf Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized (directly or 
through arrangements under this subsec- 
tion) to receive any eligible person at any 
port of entry or debarkation upon arrival 
from a foreign country, and to the extent 
he finds it necessary, to temporarily care for 
and treat at suitable facilities (including a 
hospital), and otherwise render assistance 
to, such person pending his transfer or hos- 
pital-zation pursuant to other sections of 
this Act. For the purpose of providing such 
care and treatment and assistance, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into suitable ar- 
rangements with appropriate State or other 
public or nonprofit agencies. Such arrange- 
ments shall be made without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed (41 U.S.C. 5), and may provide for pay- 
ment by the Secretary either in advance or 
by way of reimbursement. 

(b) The Secretary may, to the extent 
deemed appropriate, equitable, and practi- 
cable by him, (1) require any person receiv- 
ing care and treatment or assistance pursu- 
ant to subsection (a) to pay, in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, for the cost there- 
of or (2) obtain reimbursement for such 
cost from any State or political subdivision 
responsible for the cost of his subsequent 
hospitalization. 

Sec.3. If, at the time of arrival in the 
United States, the residence or the legal 
domicile of an eligible person appearing to 
be in need of care and treatment in a mental 
hospital is known to be in a State, or when- 
ever thereafter such a person’s residence or 
legal domicile in a State is ascertained, the 
Secretary shall, if the person is then under 
his care (whether directly or pursuant to a 
contract or other arrangement under section 
2 or 4), endeavor to arrange with the proper 
authorities of such State, or of a political 
subdivision thereof, for the assumption of 
responsibility for the care and treatment of 
such person by such authorities and shall, 
upon the making of such arrangement in 
writing, transfer and release such person to 
such authorities. In the event the State of 
the residence or legal domicile of an eligible 
person cannot be ascertained, or t 'e Secre- 
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tary is unable to arrange with the proper 
authorities of such State, or of a political 
subdivision thereof, for the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for his care and treatment, the 
Secretary may, if he determines thot tho best 
interests of such person will be served there- 
by, transfer and release the eligible person 
to a relative who agrecs in writing to assume 
responsibility for such person aiter having 
been fuliy informed as to his condition. 

Src. 4. (a) Until the transfer and release 
of an eligible person pursuant to section 8, 
the Secretary is authorized to provide care 
and treatment for such person at Saint Eliza. 
beths Hospital, at any other Federal hos- 
pital within or (pursuant to agreement) 
outside of the Department, or (u.jder con- 
tract or other arrangements made without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended) at any other public or 
private hospital in any State and, for such 
purposes, to transfer such person to any 
such hospital from a place of temporary care 
provided pursuant to section 2. In deter- 
mining the place of such hospitalization, the 
Secretary shall give due weight to the best 
interests of the patient. 

(b) The authority of the Secretary to 
provide hospitalization for any person under 
this section shall not apply to any person 
for whose medical care and treatment any 
agency of the United States is responsible. 

Scc.5. (a) Any person admitted to any 
hospital pursuant to section 2 or section 4 
shall, as soon as practicable, but in no event 
more than 5 days after the day of such ad- 
mission, be examined by qualified members 
of the medical staff of the hospital and, un- 
less found to be in need of hospitalization by 
reason of mental illness, shall be dis- 
charged Any person found upon such ex- 
amination to be in need of such hospitaliza- 
tion shall thereafter, as frequently as prac- 
ticable but not less often than every 6 
months, be reexamined and shall, whenever 
it is determined that the conditions justify- 
ing such hospitalization no longer obtain, 
be discharged or, if found to be in the best 
interests of the patient, be conditionally 
released. 

(b) Whenever any person is admitted to 
a hospital pursuant to this Act, his legal 
guardian, spouse, or next of kin shall, if 
known, be immediately notified. 

Sec.6. (a) If a person who is a patient 
hospitalized under section 2 or section 4, or 
his legal guardian, spouse, or adult next of 
kin, requests the release of such patient, 
the right of the Secretary, or the head of the 
hospital, to detain him for care and treat- 
ment shall be determined in accordance 
with such laws governing the detention, for 
care and treatment, of persons alleged to be 
mentally ill as may be in force and appli- 
cable generally in the State in which such 
hospital is located, but in no event shall the 
patient be detained more than 48 hours (ex- 
cluding any period of time falling on a Sun- 
day or legal holiday) after the receipt of 
such request unless within such time (1) 
judicial proceedings for such hospitalization 
are commenced or (2) a judicial extension 
of such time is obtained, for a period of not 
more than 5 days, for the commencement 
of such proceedings. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized at any 
time, when he deems it to be in the interest 
of the person or of the institution affected, 
to transfer any person hospitalized under 
section 4 from one hospital to another, and 
to that end any judicial commitment of any 
person so hospitalized may be to the Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.7. In the case of any person hos- 
pitalized under section 4 who has been ju- 
dicially committed to the Secretary’s cus- 
tody, the Secretary shall, upon the dis- 
charge or conditional release of such person, 
or upon such person’s transfer and releasé@ 
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under section 3, notify the committing court 
of such discharge or conditional release or 
such transfer and release. 

Sec. 8. (a) Any person hospitalized under 
section 4 or his estate, shall be liable to pay 
or contribute toward the payment of the 
costs or charges for his care and treatment 
to the same extent as such person would, 
if resident in the District of Columbia, be 
liable to pay, under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, for his care and maintenance 
in a hospital for the mentally ill in that 
jurisdiction. The Secretary may, in his dis- 
cretion, where in his judgment substantial 
justice will be best served thereby or the 
probable recovery will not warrant the ex- 
pense of collection, compromise or waive the 
whole or any portion of any claim under this 
section. In carrying out this section, the 
Secretary may make or cause to be made 
such investigations as may be necessary to 
determine the ability of any person hospital- 
ized under section 4 to pay or contribute 
toward the cost of his hospitalization. All 
collections or reimbursement on account of 
the costs and charges for the care of the 
eligible person shall be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. Any 
judicial proceedings to recover such costs or 
charges shall be brought in the name of the 
United States in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

(b) As used in this section, the term 
“costs or charges’’ means, in the case of 
hospitalization at a hospital under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, a per diem rate pre- 
scribed by the Secretary on a basis com- 
parable to that charged for any other paying 
patients and, in the case of persons hospital- 
ized elsewhere, the contract rate or a per 
diem rate fixed by the Secretary on the basis 
of the contract rate. 

Sec. 9. Appropriations for carrying out this 
Act shall also be available for the transpor- 
tation of any eligible person and necessary 
attendants to or from a hospital (including 
any hospital of a State or political subdi- 
vision to which an eligible person is released 
under section 3), to the place where a rela- 
tive to whom any person is released under 
section 3 resides, or to a person’s home upon 
his discharge from hospitalization under this 
Act. 

Sec. 10. The following Acts are repealed, 
effective upon the date of enactment of 
legislation appropriating funds for carrying 
out this Act: 

(a) The Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the admission to Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital of insane persons belonging to the For- 
eign Service of the United States”, approved 
October 29, 1941 (24 U.S.C. 191a). 

(b) The Act entitled ‘‘An Act to provide 
for the repatriation of certain insane 
American citizens”, approved March 2, 1929 
(24 U.S.C. 196a). 

Sec. 11. This Act shall, except as otherwise 
Specified, take effect on the date of its en- 
actment, 





KIM YONG CHA 


The bill (S. 2538) for the relief of Kim 
Yong Cha, fiance of Cpl. LeMaine Elling- 
son, RA55280245, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Kim Yong Cha, the fiance 
of Corporal LeMaine Ellingson, RA55280245, 
a citizen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visi- 
tor for a period of three months: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
the said Kim Yong Cha is coming to the 
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United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said Corporal LeMaine 
Ellingson, RA55280245, and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between 
the above-named persons does not occur 
within three months after the entry of the 
said Kim Yong Cha, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 
three months after the entry of the said Kim 
Yong Cha, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of the said 
Kim Yong Cha as of the date of the pay- 
ment by her of the required visa fee. 





MARIA VITTONE AND ROSA FOSTINA 


The bill (S. 2541) for the relief of 
Maria Vittone and Rosa Fostina was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor children, Maria Vittone and Rosa Fos- 
tina, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien children of Margaret 
(Maggie) Wesley, a citizen of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the said Maria Vittone and Rosa Fostina 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right. privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 





PIETRO CAPICI CONTI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2552) for the relief of Pietro 
Capici Conti, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, in line 8, after the 
word “natural’’, to strike out “parents” 
and insert ‘mother’, and in the same 
line, after the word “said’’, to strike out 
“Pietro Capici Conti” and insert “Pietro 
Capici Cordaro”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Pietro Capici Cordaro, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Giovannina (Jennie) Conti, a 
citizen of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural mother of the said Pietro Capici 
Cordaro shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Pietro Capici 
Cordaro.” 





ESTATE OF JOHN STEVE 
The bill (H.R. 1540) for the relief of 
the estate of John Steve, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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EXTENSION OF STATUTE OF LIMI- 
TATIONS OF CERTAIN FOREIGN 
CLAIMS 
The bill (H.R. 2740) to amend sec- 

tion 2734 of title 10, United States Code, 
to extend the statute of limitations in 
the case of certain foreign claims, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





TATSUMI AJISAKA AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8251) for the relief of Tatsumi 
Ajisaka and others, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, waS an amendment, on page 2, 
line 10, after the figures ‘‘$73’’, to strike 
out “Civil Aero Club, $2,505.50;”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





HSIAO-LI LINDSAY (NEE LI- 
HSIAO-LI) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9444) for the relief of Hsiao-li 
Lindsay (nee Li-Hsiao-li), which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, in 
line 5, after the name “Great Britain”, 
to strike out “notwithstanding the provi- 
Sions of section 202(a) and 202(b) of 
that Act,” and insert “and the provisions 
of sections 201(a), 202(a) (5), and 202 
(b) (2) of that Act shall not be applicable 
in this case.’’. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





ARTHUR E. COLLINS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4826) for the relief of Arthur 
E. Collins, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after 
the name “Collins’’, to strike out “Mis- 
souri,” and insert “Casper, Wyoming,”, 
and on page 2, line 6, after the word 
“Act”, to strike out “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





PAINTING AND ILLUMINATION OF 
RADIO TOWERS 


The bill (S. 2812) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 with respect to 
the painting and illumination of radio 
towers, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 303(q) of the Communications Act of 
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1934 (47 U.S.C. 303(q))} is amended by in- 
serting after the period at the end thereof 
the following: “The permittee or licensee 
shall maintain the painting and/or illumi- 
nation of the tower as prescribed by the 
Commission pursuant to this section. In 
the event that the tower ceases to be licensed 
by the Commission for the transmission of 
radio energy, the owner of the tower shall 
maintain the prescribed painting and/or il- 
lumination of such tower until it is dis- 
mantled.” 





DETERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3472) to repeal section 1505 
of the Social Security Act so that in 
determining eligibility of Federal em- 
ployees for unemployment compensa- 
tion their accrued annual leave shall 
be treated in accordance with State 
laws, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment, on page 
2, after line 2, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 3. Section 213(a)2(B) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following language: “If, in 
the case of an individual who did not die 
prior to January 1, 1955, and who attained 
retirement age or died before July 1, 1957, 
the requirements for insured status in sec- 
tion 214(a)(3) are not met because of his 
having too few quarters of coverage but 
would be met if his quarters of coverage in 
the first calendar year in which he had any 
covered employment had been determined 
on the basis of the period during which 
wages were earned rather than on the basis 
of the period during which wages were paid 
(any such wages paid that are reallocated 
on an earned basis shall not be used in de- 
termining quarters of coverage for subse- 
quent calendar years), then upon applica- 
tion filed by the individual or his survivors 
and satisfactory proof of his record of wages 
earned being furnished by such individual 
or his survivors, the quarters of coverage in 
such calendar year may be determined on 
the basis of the periods during which wages 
were earned.” 

This amendment shall be applicable in the 
case of monthly benefits under title II of 
the Social Security Act for months after 
June 1957, and in the case of the lump-sum 
death payments under such title, with re- 
spect to deaths occurring after such month; 
the requirements for filing applications for 
such benefits and payments within certain 
time limits, as prescribed in sections 202(i) 
and 202(j) of such title, shall not apply if 
an application is filed within the one-year 
period beginning with the first day of the 
month after the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
giving heed to another matter when 
Calendar No. 1193, House bill 3472, was 
passed. I should like to have the Senate 
return to it for the purpose of receiving 
an explanation of it, and possibly so that 
I may ask some questions with respect to 
it. I am concerned with one problem 
which may be connected with it, which 
an explanation may remove. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which it passed Calendar No. 1193, 
House bill 3472. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the vote by which the bill was passed is 
reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of H.R. 3472 is to re- 
peal section 1505 of the Social Security 
Act so that, in determining eligibility of 
Federal civilian employees for unemp!oy- 
ment compensation, their accrued annual 
leave shall be treated in accordance with 
State laws. 

The Federal employees’ unemployment 
insurance program is administered by 
the States under agreements with the 
Federal Government. However, under 
section 1505 of the Social Security Act 
no compensation may he paid to a Fed- 
eral employee during a period subsequent 
to separation from Federal service when 
he is being paid for accrued annual leave. 
The committee’s bill, by repealing section 
1505, would make the award of unem- 
ployment compensation to a separated 
Federal civilian employee while he has 
accrued annual leave depend unron the 
provisions of the appropriate State un- 
employment compensation law. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Section 3 of the bill, which was added 
by the committee, is intended to make a 
technical correction necessary to pre- 
vent undue hardship and injustice. 

The present law provides that a quar- 
ter of coverage under OASI is based on 
the quarter in which wages are paid. 
Originally Congress provided that cov- 
erage should be based on the period 
when the covered work was performed, 
and the retirement test is still based on 
this concept. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
qualify for social security benefits cer- 
tain workers who have worked in cov- 
ered employment for the required num- 
ber of quarters, but who are unable to 
establish such eligibility due to this 
method now being used by the Social 
Security Administration in determining 
the insured status on the basis of the 
pericds in which the wages were paid, in- 
stead of the periods during which the 
wages were earned. 

May I state a hypothetical case to illus- 
trate a resultant hardship: A claimant 
who attained age 65 on January 31, 1955, 
had worked in covered employment for 
the minimum requirement of six quar- 
ters—ending March 31, 1956, June 30, 
1956, September 30, 1956, December 31, 
1956, March 31, 1957, and June 30, 1957. 
His employer paid his wages for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1956, on 
October 2, 1956; so they were credited 
in the next quarter, leaving him with no 
credit for the quarter in question. ‘This 
claimant is physically unable to per- 
form any further work and should not be 
deprived of his earned benefits because 
of this technicality. 

As recommended by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
amendment is limited in scope to indi- 
viduals who did not die prior to January 
1, 1955, and who attained retirement age 
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or died before January 1, 1957, so as to 
give protection to the large group of in- 
dividuals who were covered by the pro- 
gram for the first time in 19£5. It is also 
limited to coverage acquired in the first 
year that the individual was in covered 
employment, since in such periods there 
is often a lag involved between when ac- 
tual employment occurs and when wages 
are actually paid, thus possibly result- 
ing in the loss of a needed quarter of 
coverage. The amendment would he ef- 
fective for monthly benefits in respect to 
months afier June 1957, if application 
therefor is filed within about 1 year 
after the month of enactment. 

It was approved by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. This is obviously a very 
complicated bill, when we start con- 
sidering it in connection with specific 
cases. 

It may be that the hypothetical ques- 
tion I am now going to state to the Sena- 
tor, for an answer, is not at all ap- 
plicable, but I am worried about this 
hypothetical situation. Let us consider 
a Federal employee who is separated 
from the Federal service. Eccause the 
employee is separated from the Federal 
service he is entitled to certain accrued 
benefits which flow to him after separa- 
tion from the service, which he in fact 
has earned under our annuity system. 

Would this bill provide that because 
the person is getting those benefits he 
cannot be considered for unemployment 
insurance benefits in accordance with 
some State law, on the ground that he 
‘s getting some income from the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The State laws 
would govern that matter. In other 
words, in determining the eligibility of 
Federal employees for unemployment 
compensation their accrued annual leave 
shall be treated in accordance with State 
law, as is true with respect to other 
matters relating to this. 

Mr. MORSE. If that means anything 
it means, I suppose, that under the pres- 
ent situation the accrued annual bene- 
fits are not now so treated. In other 
words, is the bill an amendment which 
makes a concession to the States, so that 
the States can, in effect, use the pay- 
ments from the Federal Government as 
the basis for making an employee in- 
eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits under the State law? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. By repealing 
section 1505 the bill would make the 
award of unemployment compensation 
to a separated Federal civilian employee 
while he has accrued annual leave de- 
pend upon the provisions of the appro- 
priate State unemployment compensa- 
tion law. As the Senator well knows, the 
benefits are fixed by the States, in re- 
spect to unemployment compensation. 

Mr. MORSE. If it is true that the bill 
would not make any difference at all, 
then why is it necessary? 

I should like to find out what I shall 
be doing if I vote for the bill. Will I 
be putting the separated Federal em- 
ployee in a position where he would be 
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less protected than he is now? I know 
that some of our State unemployment 
insurance benefit laws are shockingly 
inadequate. We are dealing with this 
very problem in the Committee on the 
District of Columbia now, in respect to 
unemployment insurance benefits in the 
District of Columbia. This has caused 
me to make a rather thorough study of 
the unemployment insurance kenefits in 
our several States. They are pretty sad. 
I do not want to vote this afternoon for 
some bill which is going to make them 
worse. 

Let me put it this way: I do not want 
to vote for a bill which is going to put 
the States in a position to take further 
advantage of unemployed Federal em- 
ployees who have been separated from 
the Federal service than they now do. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the 
intention of the committee was to lib- 
eralize the provisions to a certain extent. 

Under section 1505, which would be 
repealed by the bill, it is provided that 
no compensation may be paid to a Fed- 
eral employee during a period subse- 
quent to separation from Federal service 
when he is being paid for accrued annual 


leave. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know why he 
should be. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is the 
law. 


Mr. MORSE. That is income. That 
is as much income as he would get from 
a stock dividend. 

I am sure the Senator from Virginia 
will not take any offense if I ask for 
time to study the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Oregon did not understand me. 
The bill would repeal that section and 
provide that the separated Federal em- 
ployee could get unemployment insur- 
ance while receiving accrued annual 
leave. 

Mr. MORSE. He could get it? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. He could get 
it. 

Mr. MORSE. Then there is no ques- 
tion, under the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The com- 
mittee bill, by repealing section 1505, 
would make possible the award of un- 
employment compensation to a sepa- 
rated Federal civilian employee while he 
has accrued annual leave coming to 
him. 

Mr. MORSE. Then we are of one 
mind. I am glad I asked the question. 
I thank the Senator. I misunderstood 
the import of the bill. 

With that understanding, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H.R. 3472) was passed. 





DOCUMENTATION OF VESSEL 
“EDITH Q.” AS A VESSEL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


_The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1765) to authorize and direct the 
Treasury to cause the vessel Edith Q., 
owned by James O. Quinn, of Sunset, 
Maine, to be documented as a vessel of 
the United States with full coastwise 
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privileges, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 5, after ‘‘(46 U.S.C. 11),” to 
insert “and section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
883) ,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 4132 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 11), and section 27 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 883), the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
cause that certain vessel now known as the 
Edith Q. (formerly the Miss Paul), built 
in 1950, in Nova Scotia, and now owned by 


James O. Quinn, of Sunset, Maine, to be. 


documented as a vessel of the United States 
with full coastwise privileges, upon compli- 
ance with the usual requirements, so long 
as the vessel is owned and shall continue 
to be owned by a citizen of the United 
States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





SALE OF FOUR C1-SAY-1 TYPE VES- 
SELS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8042) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to resell four Cl- 
SAY-1 type vessels to the Government 
of the Republic of China for use in Chi- 
nese trade in Far East and Near East 
waters exclusively, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, with an 
amendment, on page 3, line 9, after the 
word ‘named’, to strike out “vessels” 
and insert “vessels, and less deprecia- 
tion computed at the rate of 3% per 
centum per annum from the date of de- 
fault under the original contract to the 
date of sale under this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the depreciation is to be 
computed under a formula in accord- 
ance with my understanding of the bill 
I would have no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
cannot hear the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Washington a question. 

Under the committee bill, as amended, 
if the bill is passed, would the deprecia- 
tion be computed on the statutory sales 
price as reduced by the payments made 
under the original contract? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wonder if the 
Senator from Delaware would repeat the 
question. I was getting the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
bill is passed as it is presently amended, 
would the depreciation be computed on 
the statutory sales price as reduced by 
the payments which were made under 
the original contract? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The answer is 
“Yes,” according to the staff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. With 
that clear understanding, Mr. President, 
I have no objection to the bill. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I also wish to say 
for the Recorp, Mr. President, this is a 
bill which has passed the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the reason I asked the ques- 
tion is that I was talking with the Mari- 
time Commission representatives, and 
they wanted to be sure as to what the 
committee intended. With the inter- 
pretation just given the net sales price 
will be $292,410 each, whereas had it 
been intended that the depreciation was 
to be computed on the old statutory 
price with depreciation taken to the 
present time the sales price would have 
been only $61,375 each. 

I wanted to be sure that there was no 
misunderstanding as to what we are 
doing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The staff under- 
stands it as such. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to resell any two of four 
C1i-SAY-1 type vessels to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China for use in 
Chinese trade in Far East and Near 
East waters exclusively.” 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2850) to provide for the 
appointment of one circuit judge for the 
7th judicial circuit was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ENGLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 





REGULATION OF DISTRIBUTION 
AND SALE OF PACKAGES OF HAZ- 
ARDOUS SUBSTANCES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1283) to regulate the interstate 
distribution and sale of packages of haz- 
ardous substances intended or suitable 
for household use, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling 
Ace. 

DEFINITIONS 

Src, 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “territory” means any ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico but exclud- 
ing the Canal Zone. 

(b) The term “interstate commerce” 
means (1) commerce between any State or 
territory and any place outside thereof, and 
(2) commerce within the District of Colum- 
bia or within any territory not organized 
with a legislative body. 

(c) The term “Department” means the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 
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(ad) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(e) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, and associa- 
tion. 

(f) The 
means: 

1. (A) Any substance or mixture of sub- 
stances which (i) is toxic, (ii) is corrosive, 
(iii) is an irritant, (iv) is a strong sensitizer, 
(v) is flammable, or (vi) generates pressure 
through decomposition, heat, or other 
means, if such substance or mixture of sub- 
stances may cause substantial personal in- 
jury or substantial illness during or as a 
proximate result of any customary or reason- 
ably foreseeable handling or use, including 
reasonably foreseeable ingestion by children. 

(B) Any substances which the Secretary 
by regulation finds, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 3(a), meet the requirements 
of subparagraph 1(A) of this paragraph. 

(c) Any radioactive substance, if, with re- 
spect to such substance as used in a par- 
ticular class of article or as packaged, the 
Secretary determines by regulation that the 
substance is sufficiently hazardous to require 
labeling in accordance with this Act in order 
to protect the public health. 

2. The term “hazardous substance” shall 
not apply to economic poisons subject to the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act, nor to foods, drugs and cosmetics 
subject to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, nor to substances intended for 
use as fuels when stored in bulk containers 
and used in the heating, cooking, or re- 
frigeration system of a house. 

3. The term “hazardous substance” shall 
not include any source material, special 
nuclear material, or by-product material as 
defined in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and regulations issued pursuant 
thereto by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

(g) The term “toxic” shall apply to any 
substance (other than a radioactive sub- 
stance) which has the capacity to produce 
personal injury or illness to man through 
ingestion, inhalation, or absorption through 
any body surface. 

(h)(1) The term “highly toxic’ means 
any substance which falls within any of the 
following categories: (a) Produces death 
within fourteen days in half or more than 
half of a group of ten or more laboratory 
white rats each weighing between two hun- 
dred and three hundred grams, at a single 
dose of 50 milligrams or less per kilogram of 
body weight when orally administered; or (b) 
produces death within fourteen days in half 
or more than half of a group of ten or more 
laboratory white rats each weighing between 
two hundred and three hundred grams, 
when inhaled continuously for a period of 
one hour or less at an atmospheric con- 
centration of two hundred parts per million 
by volume or less of gas or vapor or two 
milligrams per liter by volume or less of 
mist or dust, provided such concentration 
is likely to be encountered by man when the 
substance is used in any reasonably forsee- 
able manner; or (c) produces death within 
fourteen days in half or more than half of 
a group of ten or more rabbits tested in a 
dosage of two hundred milligrams or less 
per kilogram of body weight, when ad- 
ministered by continuous contact with the 
bare skin for twenty-four hours or less. 

(2) If the Secretary finds that available 
data on human experience with any sub- 
stance indicate results different from those 
obtained on animals in the above-named 
dosages or concentrations, the human data 
shall take precedence. 

(i) The term “corrosive” means any sub- 
stance which in contact with living tissue 
will cause destruction of tissue by chemical 
action; but shall not refer to action on in- 
animate surfaces. 


term “hazardous substance” 
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(j) The term “irritant” means any sub- 
stance not corrosive within the meaning of 
subparagraph (i) which on immediate, pro- 
longed, or repeated contact with normal 
living tissue will induce a local inflamma- 
tory reaction. 

(k) The term “strong sensitizer” means a 
substance which will cause on normal living 
tissue through an allergic or photodynamic 
Process a hypersensitivity which becomes 
evident on reapplication of the same sub- 
stance and which is designated as such by 
the Secretary. Before designating any sub- 
stance as a strong sensitizer, the Secretary, 
upon consideration of the frequency of oc- 
currence and severity of the reaction, shall 
find that the substance has a significant 
potential for causing hypersensitivity. 

(1) The term “extremely flammable” shall 
apply to any substance which has a flash 
point at or below twenty degrees Fahrenheit 
as determined by the Tagliabue Open Cup 
Tester, and the term “flammable” shall apply 
to any substance which has a flash point of 
above twenty degrees to and including eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit, as determined by the 
Tagliabue Open Cup Tester; except that the 
flammability of solids, and of the contents 
of self-pressurized containers shall be de- 
termined by methods found by the Secretary 
to be generally applicable to such materials 
or containers, respectively, and established 
by regulations issued by him, which regula- 
tions shall also define the terms “flammable” 
and “extremely flammable” in accord with 
such methods. 

(m) The term “radioactive substance” 
means a substance which emits ionizing 
radiation. 

(n) The term “label’’ means a display of 
written, printed, or graphic matter upon the 
immediate container of any substance; and 
a requirement made by or under authority 
of this Act that any word, statement. or other 
information appearing on the label shall not 
be considered to be complied with unless 
such word, statement, or other information 
also appears (1) on the outside container or 
wrapper, if any there be, unless it is easily 
legible through the outside container or 
wrapper and (2) on all accompanying litera- 
ture where there are directions for use, 
written or otherwise. 

(o) The term “immediate container” does 
not include package liners. 

(p) The term ‘‘misbranded package” or 
“misbranded package of a hazardous sub- 
stance” means a hazardous substance in a 
container intended or suitable for household 
use which, except as otherwise provided by 
or pursuant to section 3, fails to bear a 
label— 

(1) which states conspicuously (A) the 
name and place of business of the manu- 
facturer, packer, distributor, or seller; (B) 
the common or usual name or the chemical 
name (if there be no common or usual name) 
of the hazardous substance or of each com- 
ponent which contributes substantially to 
its hazard, unless the Secretary by regula- 
tion permits or requires the use of a recog- 
nized generic name; (C) the signal word 
“DANGER” on substances which are ex- 
tremely flammable, corrosive, or highly toxic; 
(D) the signal word “WARNING” or “CAU- 
TION” on all other hazardous substances; 
(E) an affirmative statement of the principal 
hazard or hazards, such as “Flammable”, 
“Vapor Harmful”, “Causes Burns”, “Absorbed 
Through Skin”, or similar wording descrip- 
tive of the hazard; (F) precautionary mea- 
sures describing the action to be followed 
or avoided, except when modified by regula- 
tion of the Secretary pursuant to section 3; 
(G) instruction, when necessary or appro- 
priate, for first-aid treatment; (H) the word 
“poison” for any hazardous substance which 
is defined as “highly toxic” by subsection (h); 
(I) instructions for handling and storage of 
packages which require special care in han- 
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dling or storage; and (J) the statement 
“Keep out of the reach of children”, or its 
practical equivalent, and 

(2) on which any statements required un- 
der subparagraph (1) of this paragraph are 
located prominently and are in the English 
language in conspicuous and legible type in 
contrast by typography, layout, or color with 
other printed matter on the label. 


REGULATIONS DECLARING HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES 
AND ESTABLISHING VARIATIONS AND EXEMP- 
TIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) 1. Whenever in the judgment of 
the Secretary such action will promote the 
objectives of this Act by avoiding or resolv. 
ing uncertainty as to its application, the Sec- 
retary may by regulation declare to be a 
hazardous substance, for the purposes of this 
Act, any substance or mixture of substances 
which he finds meets the requirements of 
subparagraph (1)(A) of section 2(f). 

2. Proceedings for the issuance, amend- 
ment, or repeal of regulations under this 
subsection and the admissibility of the rec- 
ord of such proceedings in other proceedings, 
shall in all respects be governed by the pro- 
visions of section 701 (e), (f), and (g) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
except that— 

(A) the Secretary’s order after public 
hearing (acting upon objections filed to an 
order made prior to hearing) shall be sub- 
ject to the requirements of section 409(f) (2) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; and 

(B) the scope of judicial review of such 
order shall be in accordance with the third 
sentence of paragraph (2), and with the 
provisions of paragraph (3), of section 409(g) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

(b) If the Secretary finds that the require- 
ments of section 2(p)(1) are not adequate 
for the protection of the public health and 
safety in view of the special hazard pre- 
sented by any particular hazardous sub- 
stance, he may by regulation establish such 
reasonable variations or additional label re- 
quirements as he finds necessary for the 
protection of the public health and safety; 
and any container of such hazardous sub- 
stance, intended or suitable for household 
use, which fails to bear a label in accord- 
ance with such regulations shall be deemed 
to be a misbranded package of a hazardous 
substance. 

(c) If the Secretary finds that, because 
of the size of the package involved or be- 
cause of the minor hazard presented by the 
substance contained therein, or for other 
good and sufficient reasons full compliance 
with the labeling requirements otherwise 
applicable under this Act is impracticable 
or is not necessary for the adequate pro- 
tection of the public health and safety, the 
Secretary shall promulgate regulations ex- 
empting such substance from these re- 
quirements to the extent he determines to 
be consistent with adequate protection of 
the public health and safety. 

(d) The Secretary may exempt from the 
requirements established by or pursuant to 
this Act any container of a hazardous sub- 
staice with respect to which he finds that 
adequate requirements satisfying the pur- 
poses of this Act have been established by 
or pursuant to any other Act of Congress. 


PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 4. The following acts and the causing 
thereof are hereby prohibited: 

(a) The introduction or delivery for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce of any mis- 
branded package of a hazardous substance. 

(b) The alteration, mutilation, destruc- 
tion, obliteration, or removal of the whole 
or any part of the label of, or the doing of 
any other act with respect to, a hazardous 
substance, if such act is done while the 
substance is in interstate commerce, or while 
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the substance is held for sale (whether or 
not the first sale) after shipment in inter- 
state commerce, and results in the hazardous 
substance being in a misbranded package. 

(c) The receipt in interstate commerce of 
any misbranded package of a hazardous sub- 
stance and the delivery or proffered delivery 
thereof for pay or otherwise. 

(d) The giving of a guarantee or under- 
taking referred to in section 5(b)(2) which 
guarantee or undertaking is false, except 
by @ person who relied upon a guarantee 
or undertaking to the same effect signed by, 
and containing the name and address of, the 
person residing in the United States from 
whom he received in good faith the haz- 
ardous substance. 

(e) The failure to permit entry or inspec- 
tion as authorized by section 11(b) or to 
permit access to and copying of any record 
as authorized by section 12. 

(f) The introduction or delivery for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce, or the re- 
ceipt in interstate commerce and subsequent 
delivery or proffered delivery for pay or 
otherwise, of a hazardous substance in a re- 
used food, drug, or co:metic container or in 
a container which, though not a reused con- 
tainer, is identifiable as a food, drug, or cos- 
metic container by its labeling or by other 
identification. The reuse of a food, drug, or 
cosmetic container as a container for a haz- 
ardous substance shall be deemed to be an 
act which results in the hazardous substance 
being in a misbranded package. As used in 
this paragraph, the terms “food”, “drug”, 
and “cosmetic” shall have the same mean- 
ings as in the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

(g) The manufacture within any territory, 
of any hazardous substance that is mis- 
branded. 

(h) The use by any person to his own ad- 
vantage, or revealing other than to the 
Secretary or officers or employees of the De- 
partment, or to the courts when relevant in 
any judicial proceeding under this Act, of 
any information acquired under authority of 
section 11 concerning any method of process 
which as a trade secret is entitled to protec- 
tion. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 5. (a) Any person who violates any 
of the provisions of section 4 shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall on conviction 
thereof be subject to a fine of not more 
than $500 or to imprisonment for not more 
than ninety days, or both; but for offenses 
committed with intent to defraud or mis- 
lead, or for second and subsequent offense, 
the penalty shall be imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or a fine of not more 
than $3,000, or both such imprisonment and 
fine. 

(b) No person shall be subject to the 
penalties of subsection (a) of this section, 
(1) for having violated section 4(c), if the 
receipt, delivery, or proffered delivery of 
the hazardous substance was made in good 
faith, unless he refuses to furnish on re- 
quest of an officer or employee duly desig- 
nated by the Secretary, the name and ad- 
dress of the person from whom he pur- 
chased or received such hazardous sub- 
stance, and copies of all documents, if any 
there be, pertaining to the delivery of the 
hazardous substance to him; or (2) for hav- 
ing violated section 4(a), if he establishes 
& guarantee or undertaking signed by, and 
containing the name and address of, the 
person residing in the United States from 
whom he received in good faith the hazard- 
ous substance, to the effect that the 
hazardous substance is not in misbranded 
packages within the meaning of that term 
in this Act; or (3) for having violated sub- 
section (a) or (c) of section 4 in respect of 
any hazardous substance shipped or de- 
livered for shipment for export to any for- 
eign country, in a package marked for ex- 
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port on the outside of the shipping con- 
tainer and labeled in accordance with the 
specifications of the foreign purchaser and 
in accordance with the laws of the foreign 
country. 
SEIZURES 

Sec. 6. (a) Any hazardous substances that 
is in a misbranded package when introduced 
into or while in interstate commerce or 
while held for sale (whether or not the first 
sale) after shipment in interstate commerce, 
or which may not, under the provisions of 
section 4(f), be introduced into interstate 
commerce, or which has been manufactured 
in violation of section 4(g), shall be liable to 
be procecded against while in interstate 
commerce or at any time thereafter, on libel 
of information and condemned in any dis- 
trict court in the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which the hazardous sub- 


stance is found: Provided, That this section — 


shall not apply to a hazardous substance in- 
tended for export to any foreign country if 
it (1) is in a package branded in accordance 
with the specifications of the foreign pur- 
chaser, (2) is labeled in accordance with the 
laws of the forcign country, and (3) is labeled 
on the outside of the shipping package to 
show that it is intended for export, and (4) 
is so exported. 

(b) Such hazardous substance shall be 
liable to seizure by process pursuant to the 
libel, and the procedure in cases under this 
section shall conform, as nearly as may be 
to the procedure in admiralty; except that 
on demand of either party any issue of fact 
joined in any such case shall be tried by jury 
When libel for condemnation proceedings 
under this section, involving the same claim- 
ant and the same issues of misbranding, are 
pending in two or more jurisdictions, such 
pending proceedings, upon application of 
the United States or the claimant seasonably 
made to the court of one such jurisdiction 
shall be consolidated for trial by order of 
such court, and tried in (1) any district se- 
lected by the applicant where one of such 
proceedings is pending; or (2) a district 
agreed upon by stipulation between the par- 
ties. If no order for consolidation is so 
made within a reasonable time, the United 
States or the claimant may apply to the 
court of one such jurisdiction, and such 
court (after giving the other party, the 
claimant, or the United States attorney for 
such district, reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity to be heard) shall by order, unless 
good cause to the contrary is shown, specify 
a district of reasonable proximity to the 
claimant’s principal place of business, in 
which all such pending proceedings shall be 
consolidated for trial and tried. Such order 
of consolidation shall not apply so as to re- 
quire the removal of any case the date for 
trial of which has been fixed. The court 
granting such order shall give prompt notifi- 
cation thereof to the other courts having 
jurisdiction of the cases covered thereby. 

(c) Any hazardous substance condemned 
under this section shall, after entry of the 
decree, be disposed of by destruction or sale 
as the court may, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, direct and the pro- 
ceeds thereof, if sold, less the legal costs and 
charges, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States; but such hazardous sub- 
stance shall not be sold under such decree 
contrary to the provisions of this Act or the 
laws of the jurisdiction in which sold: Pro- 
vided, That, after entry of the decree and 
upon the payment of the costs of such pro- 
ceedings and the execution of a good and 
sufficient bond conditioned that such haze 
ardous substance shall not be sold or dis- 
posed of contrary to the provisions of this 
Act or the laws of any State or Territory in 
which sold, the court may by order direct 
that such hazardous substance be delivered 
to the owner thereof to be destroyed or 
brought into compliance with the provisions 


of this Act under the supervision of an 
officer or employee duly designated by the 
Secretary, and the expenses of such super- 
vision shall be paid by the person obtaining 
release of the hazardous substance under 
bond. 

(ad) When a decree of condemnation is 
entered against the hazardous substance, 
court costs and fees, and storage and other 
proper expenses, shall be awarded against 
the person, if any, intervening as claimant 
of the hazardous substance. 

(e) In the case of removal for trial of 
any case as provided by subsection (b)— 

(1) the clerk of the court from waich re- 
moval is made shall promptly transmit to 
the court in which the case is to be tried all 
records in the case necessary in order that 
such court may exercise jurisdiction; 

(2) the court to which such case is re- 
moved shall have the powers and be subject 
to the duties, for purposes of such case, 
which the court from which removal was 
made would have had, or to which such 
court would have been subject, if such case 
had not been removed. 


HEARING BEFORE REPORT OF CRIMINAL VIOLATION 


Sec. 7. Before any violation of this Act is 
reported by the Secretary to any United 
States attorney for institution of a criminal 
proceeding, the person against whom such 
proceeding is contemplated shall be given 
appropriate notice and an opportunity to 
present his views, either orally or in writing, 
with regard to such contemplated proceed- 
ing. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) The United States district 
courts and the United States courts of the 
territories shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown and subject to the provisions of rule 
65 (a) and (b) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, to restrain violations of this Act. 

(b) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this section, 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of this Act, trial shall be by the court or, 
upon demand of the accused, by a jury. 
Such trial shall be conducted in accordance 
with the practice and procedure applicable 
in the case of proceedings subject to the 
provisions of rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. 


STYLE OF ENFORCEMENT PROCEEDINGS— 
SUBPENAS 


Sec. 9. All criminal proceedings and all 
libel or injunction proceedings for the en- 
forcement, or to restrain violations, of this 
Act shall be by and in the name of the 
United States. Subpenas for witnesses who 
are required to attend a court of the United 
States in any district may run into any other 
district in any such proceeding. 


REGULATIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) The authority to promulgate 
regulations for the efficient enforcement of 
this Act, except as otherwise provided in this 
section, is hereby vested in the Secretary. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall jointiy prescribe regulations for the 
efficient enforcement of the provisions of 
section 14, except as otherwise provided 
therein. Such regulations shall be promul- 
gated in such manner and take effect at such 
time, after due notice, as the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall de- 
termine. 


EXAMINATIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct examinations, inspections, and in- 
vestigations for the purposes of this Act 
through officers and employees of the De- 
partment or through any health officer or 
employee of any State, territory, or political 
subdivision thereof, duly commissioned by 
the Secretary as an officer of the Department. 
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(b) For purposes of enforcement of this 
Act, officers or employees duly designated by 
the Secretary, upon presenting appropriate 
credentials and a written notice to the 
owner, operator, or agent in charge, are au- 
thorized (1) to enter, at reasonable times, 
any factory, warehouse, or establishment in 
which hazardous substances are manufac- 
tured, processed, packed, or held for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce or are held 
after such introduction, or to enter any ve- 
hicle being used to transport or hold such 
hazardous substances in interstate com- 
merce; (2) to inspect, at reasonable times 
and within reasonable limits and in a rea- 
sonable manner, such factory, warehouse, 
establishment, or vehicle, and all pertinent 
equipment, finished and unfinished mate- 
rials, and labeling therein; and (3) to ob- 
tain samples of such materials or packages 
thereof, or of such labeling. A separate no- 
tice shall be given for each such inspection, 
but a notice shall not be required for each 
entry made during the period covered by the 
inspection. Each such inspection shall be 
commenced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. 

(c) If the officer or employee obtains any 
sample, prior to leaving the premises, he 
shall give to the owner, operator, or agent 
in charge a receipt describing the samples 
obtained. If an analysis is made of such 
sample, a copy of the results of such analysis 
shall be furnished promptly to the owner, 
operator, or agent in charge. 


RECORDS OF INTERSTATE SHIPMENT 


Sec. 12. For the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of this Act, carriers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, and persons receiving 
hazardous substances in interstate com- 
merce or holding such hazardous substances 
so received shall, upon the request of an of- 
ficer or employee duly designated by the 
Secretary, permit such officer or employee, 
at reasonable times, to have access to and 
to copy all records showing the movement 
in interstate commerce of any such hazard- 
ous substance, or the holding thereof during 
or after such movement, and the quantity, 
shipper, and consignee thereof; and it shall 
be unlawful for any such carrier or person 
to fail to permit such access to and copying 
of any record so requested when such re- 
quest is accompanied by a statement in writ- 
ing specifying the nature or kind of such 
hazardous substance to which such request 
relates: Provided, That evidence obtained 
under this section shall not be used in a 
criminal prosecution of the person from 
whom obtained: Provided, further, That car- 
riers shall not be subject to the other pro- 
visions of this Act by reason of their receipt, 
carriage, holding, or delivery of hazardous 
substances in the usuai course of business 
as Carriers. 

PUBLICITY 


Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary may cause to he 
published from time to time reports sum- 
marizing any judgments, decrees, or court 
orders which have been rendered under this 
Act, including the nature of the charge and 
the disposition thereof. 

(b) The Secretary may also cause to be 
disseminated information regarding hazard- 
ous substances in situations involving, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, imminent danger 
to health. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to prohibit the Secretary from col- 
lecting, reporting, and illustrating the re- 
sults of the investigations of the Depart- 
ment. 

IMPORTS 


Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall deliver to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, upon his request, sam- 
ples of hazardous substances which are being 
imported or offered for import into the 
United States, giving notice thereof to the 
owner or consignee, who may appear before 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare and have the right to introduce testi- 
mony. If it appears from the examination 
of such samples or otherwise that such haz- 
ardous substance is in misbranded packages 
or in violation of section 4(f), then such 
hazardous substance shall be refused admis- 
sion, except as provided in subsection (b) of 
this section. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause the destruction of any such haz- 
ardous substance refused admission unless 
such hazardous substance is exported, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, within ninety days of the date 
of notice of such refusal or within such ad- 
ditional time as may be permitted pursuant 
to such regulations. 

(b) Pending decision as to the admission 
of a hazardous substance being imported or 
offered for import, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may authorize delivery of such haz- 


‘ardous substance to the owner or consignee 


upon the execution by him of a good and 
sufficient bond providing for the payment of 
such liquidated damages in the event of de- 
fault as may be required pursuant to regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury. If it 
appears to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that the hazardous sub- 
stance can, by relabeling or other action, be 
brought into compliance with this Act, final 
determination as to admission of such haz- 
ardous substance may be deferred and, upon 
filing of timely written application by the 
owner or consignee and the execution by him 
of a bond as provided in the preceding pro- 
visions of this subsection, the Secretary may, 
in accordance with regulations, authorize 
the applicant to perform such relabeling or 
other action specified in such authorization 
(including destruction or export of rejected 
hazardous substances or portions thereof, as 
may be spe fied in the Secretary’s authori- 
zation). A such relabeling or other action 
pursuant t* such authorization shall, in ac- 
cordance with regulations, be under the su- 
pervision of an officer or employee of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
designated by the Secretary, or an officer or 
employee of the Department of the Treasury 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(c) All expenses (including travel, per 
diem, or subsistence, and salaries of officers 
or employees of the United States) in con- 
nection with the destruction provided for 
in subsection (a) of this section and the 
supervision of the relabeling or other action 
authorized under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, the amount of such 
expenses to be determined in accordance 
with regulations, and all expenses in con- 
nection with the storage, cartage, or labor 
with respect to any hazardous substance re- 
fused admission under subsection (a) of this 
section, shall be paid by the owner or con- 
signee and, in default of such payment, shall 
constitute a lien against any future importa- 
tions made by such owner or consignee. 

Sec. 15. If any provision of this Act is de- 
clared unconstitutional, or the applicability 
thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the constitutionality of the re- 
mainder of the Act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 

Sec. 16. This Act shall take effect upon the 
date of its enactment; but no penalty or 
condemnation shall be enforced for any vio- 
lation of this Act which occurs— 

(a) prior to the expiration of the sixth 
calendar month after the month in which 
this Act is enacted, or 

(b) prior to the expiration of such addi- 
tional period or periods, ending not more 
than eighteen months after the month of 
enactment of this Act, as the Secretary may 
prescribe on the basis of a finding that con- 
ditions exist which necessitate the prescrib- 
ing of such additional period or periods: 
Provided, That the Secretary may limit the 
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application of such additional period or 
periods to violations related to specified pro- 
visions of this Act, or to specified kinds of 
hazardous substances or packages thereof, 


APPLICATION TO EXISTING LAW 


Sec. 17. Ncthing in this Act shall be con- 
Strued to modify or affect the provisions of 
chapter 39, title 18, United States Code, as 
amended (18 U.S.C. 831 et seq.), or any reey- 
lations promulgated thereunder, or under 
Sections 204(a)(2) and 204(a)(3) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (relat- 
ing to the transportation of dangerous suh- 
stances and explosives by surface carriers); 
or of section 1716, title 18, United States 
Code, or any regulations promulgated there- 
under (relating to mailing of dangerous sub- 
stances); or of section 902 or regulations 
promulgated under section 601 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (relating to transporta- 
tion of dangerous substances and explosives 
in aircraft); or of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act; or of the Public Health 
Service Act; or of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act; or of the 
Dangerous Drug Act for the District of 
Coiumbia (70 Stat. 612), or the Act entitled 
“An Act to regulate the _ practice of 
pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved Mny 7, 1906 (34 Stat. 175), 
as amended; or of any other Act of Con- 
gress, except as specified in section 18. 


REPEAL OF FEDERAL CAUSTIC POISON ACT 


Sec. 18. The Federal Caustic Poison Act 
(44 Stat. 1406) is repealed effective at the 
close of the sixth calendar month after the 
month of enactment of this Act: Provided, 
That, if the Secretary, pursuant to section 
16(b) of this Act, prescribes an additional 
period or periods during which violations of 
this Act shall not be enforceable and if such 
additional period or periods are applicable 
to violations of this Act involving one or 
more substances defined as “dangerous 
caustic or corrosive substances” by the Fed- 
eral Caustic Poison Act, that Act shall, with 
respect to such substance or substances, re- 
mains in full force and effect during such 
additional period or periods: Provided fur- 
ther, That, with respect to violations, liabili- 
ties incurred or appeals taken prior to the 
close of said sixth month or, if applicable, 
prior to the expiration of the additional 
period or periods referred to in the preceding 
proviso, all provisions of the Federal Caustic 
Poison Act shall be deemed to remain in full 
force for the purpose of sustaining dny 
proper suit, action, or other proceeding with 
respect to any such violations, liabilities, 
and appeals. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Connecticut |Mr. 
Bucu! and I may be permitted to have 
printed in the Rrecorp at this point two 
letters and an explanation of the biil re- 
lating to distribution and sale of pack- 
ages of hazardous substances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE DALLes CLINIC, 
The Dalics, Oreg., March 7, 1960. 
SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNvuson: I noticed in an 
Associated Press news release in the Port- 
land Morning Oregonian that you are CO- 
sponsoring a bill in the Senate concerning 
the packaging and labeling of potentially 
dangerous household products. 
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I am the physician, who with my asso- 
ciates, cared for Kay Williams, the child who 
ingested the dishwashing soap, the case that 
you have probably had called to your atten- 
tion. I am taking the liberty of enclosing 
a copy of a letter written to Dr. Ashley, of 
Portland, for your information and use. 

I can speak for myself, and I believe all 
other physicians who are called upon to serve 
in these cases, in expressing our apprecia- 
tion for your efforts to produce legislation 
which will help to prevent tragedies of this 
type. 

Respectfully yours, 
MarrTIN D. Merriss, M.D. 





THE DALLES CLINIC, 
The Dalles, Oreg., March 5, 1960. 
Cari G. ASHLEY, M.D., 
Director, Oregon Poison Control Registry, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Dr. ASHLEY: The following is a 
résumé of Kay William's clinical course and 
autopsy. 

The child was seen initially about 114 hours 
after the ingestion of an electric dishwash- 
ing machine soap powder. The parents were 
under the impression the child had simply 
gotten some of this powder to its lips and 
perhaps a small amount in the mouth, but 
they did not believe it had swallowed any 
of the granules. The child, when seen, was 
salivating excessively with a tremendous 
amount of mucous being lost from the nose 
and throat, quantity sufficient to saturate 
several towels in a very short time. 

A tracheotomy was performed in order to 
establish an airway because of laryngeal and 
epiglottic obstruction. The child did well 
for the first 24 hours and then began a rapid 
downhill course and expired at the end of 
the second day. 

Autopsy revealed almost complete destruc- 
tion of the stomach with the presence of food 
and a large quantity of blood in the peri- 
toneal cavity. What portion remained of 
the stomach was so friable that it could be 
very easily picked apart with the fingers in 
simply attempting to lift it from the abdo- 
men. The lower portion of the esophagus 
exhibited the same general condition. 

In the course of our investigation of this, 
we examined the boxes of seven types of 
electric dishwashing soaps and found only 
one of the seven contained any listing of in- 
gredients and none of the seven had a label 
of caution or warning displayed anywhere 
on the package. Suit is being instituted by 
the parents of this child in an attempt to 
force this company to put on such a label. 

Respectfully vours, 
Martin D. M_erriss, M.D. 
PortTiann, Oresc., March 10, 1960. 
Mr. WarrREN MAGNUSON. 

Dear Sir: After reading about your pend- 
ing bill to require labeling of packnges of 
hazardous substances for household use, I 
feel compelled to write you. 

Without knowing the dangers of dishwater 
detergents, for some time I have been mix- 
ing equal parts with water to make a solu- 
tion for blowing bubbles in the bubble pipes 
for the children. I am sure that many 
thousands of other mothers are innocently 
practicing this same method, endangering 
their children, too. 

Couid there perhaps be a special warning 
to the paper about this danger? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CLINTON HEss. 


— 


Parts 1, 2,6, AND 7 OF THE COMMITTEE REPORT 
ON S. 1283 (Repr. No. 1158, 86TH CONG., 2D 
SESS.) 


1. THE PROBLEM 
In a single year, your committee was ine 
formed, there are more than 200,000 poisons 
ings in the United States, resulting in ap- 
proximately 5,000 deaths, and the loss of over 
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89,000 man-years. Your committee was told 
there are over 300,000 common household 
products, such as furniture polish, bleaches, 
detergents, cleaners, etc., containing poison- 
ous or dangerous substances that lack ade- 
quate warning labels, and adequate identifi- 
cation of the dangerous substances, informa- 
tion so necessary to the attending doctor 
in his efforts to aid his patient. 

Further, we have been informed by the 
Public Health Service, that as the result of 
the recent national health survey, the Serv- 
ice estimates that 600,000 children under the 
age of 15 will swallow a poisonous or poten- 
tially poisonous substance each year. 

The Federal Caustic Poison Act of 1927 
(15 U.S.C. 401 et seq.) lists 12 chemical sub- 
stances required to be labeled. It is out- 
dated, and your committee hopes the Con- 
gress, by approving this bill, will modernize 
the protection given the public by the 1927 
act. 

2. IN GENERAL 


In 1927 when Congress first required labels 
on caustic or corrosive substances conditions 
were considerably different than they are to- 
day. At that time there were only a few 
hazardous substances used to any extent in 
and about the household. The development 
and introduction of many new substances 
during the postwar years for household use 
has created a public health problem. These 
substances are widely used and many are 
essential to the public. At the same time, 
the nature of a number of these new prod- 
ucts, and the frequent introduction of new 
ones, has focused attention upon the need 
for warning the user, whenever the hazards 
in their uce are significant. It is no longer 
possible to list, as did the Caustic Poison 
Act, chemical substances by name which 
should have precautionary labeling. At the 
same time, to be meaningful and to accom- 
plish the purpose of this bill it is equally 
important that substances which, as pack- 
aged, present only a minor hazard not be re- 
quired to display a series of precautionary 
statements, since the public might quickly 
learn to disregard the importance and signifi- 
cance of precautionary labeling. 

The standards established in this bill for 
determining whether a substance is or is not 
a hazardous substance are those which are 
generally recognized at common law in civil 
liability cases relating to the seller’s duty to 
warn users of the hazards of his products. 
Thus, substances to be regulated under this 
bill are carefully defined in the bill. These 
definitions are the result of meetings be- 
tween industry groups, the Committee on 
Toxicology of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. representatives of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and State 
public health officials who have recognized 
the need for and have supported legislation 
on this subject at the State level. In addi- 
tion to those States having legislation, other 
States and some cities have adopted regula- 
tions to meet the same problem. The first 
States to adopt comprehensive legislation on 
this subject were the States of Texas. Kan- 
sas, Indiana, and Connecticut which en- 
acted laws in 1957. The definitions in these 
State laws, which have had the benefit of 2 
years of enforcement, are generally consistent 
with the definitions in this bill. 

The testimony of the witnesses at the 
hearing on August 13, 1959, and letters and 
statements filed by various interested persons 
and groups, show a remarkable unanimity 
of support for the principle of this legis- 
lation. There appears to be no objection to 
this legislation and all suggestions and rec- 
ommendations for amendments to S. 1283 
have been considered by your committee. 


6. SUMMARY OF THE AMENDED BILL 


This bill first defines a hazardous sub- 
stance and would provide that any hazardous 
substance in a container, intended or suite 





able for household use, which is not labeled 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
bill, would be deemed to be a misbranded 
package. Misbranded packages would be 
subject to seizure and condemnation and 
criminal penalties are provided for failure to 
comply with such labeling requirements. 

Provision is made for the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to adopt 
regulations for the efficient enforcement of 
the act, including the authority to declare a 
substance to be a hazardous substance if the 
Secretary finds that such substance would 
meet the definition of a hazardous substance 
in the bill, and if such action would promote 
the objectives of the legislation by avoiding 
or resolving uncertainty as to its application. 
The Secretary would also be authorized to 
establish reasonable variations, or additional 
or less stringent labeling requirements, if 
he found them necessary for the protection of 
the public health and safety. 

Economic poisons subject to the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act, 
and foods, drugs, and cosmetics subject to 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
would be exempt from the definition of haz- 
ardous substance, since these substances are 
already regulated by existing legislation. 

This bill would require that the label of 
any hazardous substance in a container in- 
tended or suitable for household use show 
the name and address of the manufacturer, 
packer, or seller; the name of the hazardous 
ingredient; a signal word, “Danger,” “Warne 
ing,” or “Caution”; a statement of the haz- 
ard; a statement of the precautionary meas- 
ures; when necessary or appropriate instruc- 
tions for first-aid treatment; the word 
“poison” on any substance defined as 
“highly toxic”; instructions for handling or 
storage of packages which require special 
care in handling or storage and the state- 
ment “Keep out of the reach of children” or 
its practical equivalent. 

Since many of the reported cases of in- 
jury or illness from the use of hazardous 
substances involve young children, a state- 
ment, such as “Keep out of the reach of 
children,” or its practical equivalent in light 
of the nature of the particular hazard, is an 
important requirement of this bill. 


7. EXPLANATION OF THE AMENDED BILL BY 
SECTIONS 


Section 1: This section contains the title 
of the bill which will be cited as the ‘“‘Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act.” 

Section 2: This section defines “hazard- 
ous substance” and the terms which are 
used in this definition; ‘‘toxic,” “corrosive,” 
“irritant,” “strong sensitizer,” and ‘“flam- 
mable.” An additional category of hazard, 
“generates pressure through decomposition, 
heat, or other means” is not further defined 
since its essential meaning is clear. The 
term “highly toxic’ is also defined and will 
determine those substances on which the 
word “Poison” must be used. 

It is intended by the definition of a haz- 
ardous substance to bring within the scope 
of this bill those substances which, as pack- 
aged, may cause substantial personal injury 
or substantial illness during or as a proxi- 
mate result of any customary or reasonably 
foreseeable handling or use. This includes 
ingestion by children whenever such is 
reasonably foreseeable (and the bill recog- 
nizes that it is often reasonably foreseeable). 
It is also intended by these definitions to 
draw as clear a line of distinction as possible 
between the substances covered by this bill 
and the substances which are unaffected by 
it, employing the language of the common 
law of civil liability in drawing such a line. 
In order to insure that the definitions will 
include all substances which should be 
within the scope of the bill, these definitions 
are broad in scope. They are not intended, 
however, to include substances where the 
hazard is minor taking into account on the 
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one hand the risk or chance of injury and on 
the other hand the degree of injury probable 
or possible in case of accidental or inten- 
tional misuse. 

It is recognized that any substance used 
in or about the household can cause some 
degree of injury or illness if accidentally or 
intentionally misused. It is the purpose of 
this bill to require precautionary labeling 
which is meaningful and will be observed 
by the user, but not to require labeling on 
so many of the things that go into a house- 
hold as to invite carelessness and the ignor- 
ing of precautionary statements on sub- 
stances which present substantial hazards. 

The term “highly toxic’ is defined in 
terms of specific laboratory tests with a 
provision that the Secretary should give 
precedence to any data on the use of these 
substances from human experience, if such 
experience indicates results different from 
those obtained on animals in these tests. 
The term “irritant” is defined as one which 
will induce a local inflammatory reaction on 
the skin. It is recognized that immersing the 
hands in water and other mild liquids for 
extended periods of time will cause irrita- 
tion of the skin. Precautionary labeling, 
however, would be required only on those 
substances which under conditions of cus- 
tomary or reasonably anticipated handling or 
use will induce a substantial “local inflam- 
matory reaction” as that term is defined and 
used by the medical profession. 

The term “strong sensitizer” is defined and 
would require a finding by the Secretary that 
a substance is a strong sensitizer within the 
meaning of the bill before such substances 
would be subject to the law. Some portion 
of the population is sensitive in one way or 
another to almost every article that enters 
the household, including foods and house- 
hold soap. To require precautionary label- 
ing on all such products is not intended. 
Precautionary labeling would be required 
under this bill on any substance which af- 
fects a significant portion of the population 
and which may cause a strong or severe reac- 
tion, if after a finding by the Secretary that 
the substance had a significant potential for 
causing hypersensitivity. 

The term “misbranded package” would be 
defined as one containing a hazardous sub- 
stance, as that term is defined, in a contain- 
er intended or suitable for household use, 
unless the container bears a label stating 
(i) the name and place of business of the 
manufacturer, packer, distributor, or seller; 
(2) the name of the hazardous ingredient; 
(3) the signal word “Danger” on substances 
which are extremely flammable, corrosive, or 
highly toxic; (4) the signal word “Warning” 
or “Caution” on all other hazardous sub- 
stances subject to the bill; (5) an affirma- 
tive statement of the principal hazard, such 
as “Flammable, Vapor Harmful’; (6) pre- 
cautionary measures to be taken except 
when modified by regulation of the Secre- 
tary; (7) instructions for first aid treatment, 
when necessary or appropriate; (8) the word 
“Poison” for substances defined as “highly 
toxic’; (¢) instructions for handling and 
storage of packages which reguire special 
care in handling or storage; and (10) the 
statement “Keep out of the reach of chil- 
dren” or its practical equivalent; for exam- 
ple, “Keep out of the reach of infants,” 
where the products can be properly used by 
older children. These statements would be 
located prominently on the label and must 
be in the English language in conspicuous 
and legible type, and in contrast by typog- 
raphy, layout, or color with other printed 
matter on the label. 

Section 3: This section would authorize 
the Secretary to issue regulations for the 
enforcement of the legislation. The Secre- 
tary would be authorized, when in his judg- 
ment such action would promote the objec- 
tives of the act by avoiding or resolving un- 
certainty as to its application, to declare 
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substances to be subject to the act if he 
found that such substance meets the defini- 
tions in section 2. It is intended in making 
such a finding that he will be guided by 
principles of the common law with respect 
to the duty owed by a seller to warn of the 
hazards of his products. The Secretary 
would be also authorized to establish rea- 
sonable variations or additional labeling re- 
quirements, in view of the special hazard 
presented by any particular hazardous sub- 
stance, as he finds necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public health and safety. The 
Secretary would also be authorized to permit 
less than full compliance with the labeling 
requirements of this bill when such is not 
necessary for the adequate protection of the 
public health and safety. The section would 
also provide that proceedings for issuing, 
amending, or repealing regulations shall be 
covered by pertinent procedural sections in 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Section 4: This section specifies the pro- 
hibited acts, which include the introduction 
and delivery into interstate commerce of any 
misbranded package of a hazardous sub- 
stance; the alteration, mutilation, destruc- 
tion, or removal of any part of a label of a 
hazardous substance; and would make un- 
lawful the failure to permit entry or in- 
spection of a factory or plant in which haz- 
ardous substances are manufactured or 
stored. This section would also prohibit the 
giving of a false guarantee that the label of 
any substance is in compliance with this leg- 
islation, and would prohibit the use of any 
container labeled or identified as a food, 
drug, or cosmetic container or the reuse of 
a food, drug, or cosmetic container still 
identifiable as such. 

Section 5: This section specifies the penal- 
ties for violation of any of the prohibited 
acts set forth in section 4, and would pro- 
vide a punishment of a fine of not more than 
$500 or imprisonment of not more than 90 
days for each offense, but for second and 
subsequent offenses or for an offense com- 
mitted with an attempt to defraud or mis- 
lead, a penalty of imprisonment of not more 
than 1 year or a fine of not more than $3,000 
or both is provided. 

Section 6: This section sets forth the pro- 
cedure for the seizure and condemnation of 
any hazardous substance subject to this bill 
which is not labeled in compliance there- 
with. 

Section 7: This section requires the Secre- 
tary to give any person an opportunity to be 
heard prior to the institution of a criminal 
proceeding for failing to compiy with the 
prohibited acts set forth in the bill. 

Section 8: This section would authorize 
the U.S. district courts and the courts of the 
territories to issue injunctions to restrain 
violations of this act. 

Section 9: This section specifies the style 
of enforcement proceedings and would au- 
thorize subpenas for witnesses to be served 
in any district in the United States. 

Section 10: This section would authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
prescribe regulations with respect to imports 
of hazardous substances, and would author- 
ize the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to promulgate regulations for the 
efficient enforcement of this act. This bill 
contemplates that such regulations would 
be made in the manner prescribed in section 
4 of the Administrative Procedure Act. It 
is intended that public hearings should be 
held on important regulations and that a 
minimum of 60 days should be allowed for 
the submission of views by interested per- 
sons before the adoption of a proposed regu- 
lation as final. 

Section 11: This section would authorize 
entry and inspection of any factory, ware- 
house, establishment, or vehicle, and of per- 
tinent finished and unfinished hazardcus 
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substances and labeling therein. Inspection 
of unfinished hazardous substances would 
ordinarily be limited to those few cases 
where the needed information was not 
readily available from inspection of the fin- 
ished hazardous substance. The inspection 
must be conducted at reasonable times and 
within reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner, and must be commenced and com- 
pleted with reasonable promptness. 

The section would also authorize the ob- 
taining of samples of the hazardous sub- 
stance or of the labeling or packages thereof 
and would require that a receipt be given 
for the samples obtained. In addition, if an 
analysis is made, a copy of the results must 
be furnished promptly to the owner, operator, 
or agent in charge. 

Section 12: This section would require car. 
riers and others receiving hazardous sub- 
stances to permit access to and copying of 
any record of a shipment of hazardous sub- 
Stances, would provide that any evidence 
obtained under this section shall not be 
used in a criminal prosecution of the person 
from whom the evidence is obtained, and 
exempt carriers from the act if they were 
handling the hazardous substance in the 
usual course of business as carriers. 

Section 13: This section would authorize 
the Secretary to publish any judgments, de- 
crees, or court orders rendered under this act 
and to disseminate information regarding 
hazardous substances in situations involving 
imminent danger to health. 

Section 14: This section would regulate 
the importation of hazardous substances and 
require that such substances be labeled in 
compliance with this act. 

Section 15: This section would provide for 
the separability of any provision of this bill 
which may be declared unconstitutional or 
invalid. 

Section 16: This section would provide 
that this bill shall take effect upon its en- 
actment, but provides that no penalty shall 
be enforced for a period of 6 months after 
enactment. It would authorize the Secre- 
tary to extend the effective date for penalties 
for a period of not more than 18 months 
upon a finding that conditions exist which 
necessitate prescribing of such additional 
period or periods of time. 

Section 17: This section specifies the ap- 
plication of this bill to existing law. 

Section 18: This section provides for the 
reneal of the Federal Caustic Poison Act but 
preserves any proceedings for violation of 
the Federal Caustic Poison Act committed 
prior to the effective date of this bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





SUSPENSION OF TARIFF SCHEDULES 


The bill (S. 3005) to amend the act 
of March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 1426), relating 
to the lensth of time by which the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board may suspend tariff 
schedules was ccnsidered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it cnacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That tne Act 
entitled “The Intercoastal Shipping Act, 
1933", approved March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 1426), 
as amended by the Act of June 23, 1938 (52 
Stat. 965) and the Act of August 4, 1939 (53 
Stat. 1182), is amended by striking out 
“four” where it appears in the third section 
and by inserting “seven” in ‘licu thercof. 
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BILL AND RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 2669) to extend the period 
of exemption from inspection under the 
provisions of section 4426 of the Revised 
Statutes granted small vessels carrying 
freight to and from places in the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. FONG. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 285) to au- 
thorize an investigation of certain elec- 
tion charges was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FONG. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over, 





JOHN B. MANTHEY 


The bill (S. 2330) for the relief of 
John B. Manthey was considered, or- 
dered to be engrcssed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That John 
B. Manthey is hereby relieved of all liability 
to refund to the United States the sum of 
$7,377.00 representing payments of death 
compensation received by him subsequent 
to his marriage on September 7, 1947, the 
said John B. Manthey being permanently in- 
capable of seli-support. 

Sec.2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to John B. Manthey, the sum 
of any amounts withheld from him on ac- 
count of the payments relerred to in tie first 
section of this Act. 





ARISTOGITON ZAHARIADIS 


The bill «S. 111) for the relief of 
Aristogiton Zahariadis was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Aristogiton Zahariadis shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 





JOHN GELBERT ‘ALIAS MAX THEO- 
DORE GELBERT) 


The bill (S. 1809) for the relief of 
John Gelbert (alias Max Theodore Gel- 
bert) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That. for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, John Gelbert (alias Max Theodore Gel- 
bert) shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to tne United States 
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for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 





MATIAS T. FALCASANTOS 


The bill (S. 2406) for the relief of 
Matias T. Falcasantos was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Matias T. Falcasantos shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 





JOSEPH J. O7-LOUGHLIN 
The bill (H.R. 6027) for the relief of 
Joseph J. O'Loughlin was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





MRS. NELL C. PLAYER 
The bill (HR. 7365) for the relief of 
Mrs. Nell C. Player was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





MRS. VIRGINIA BCND 
The bill (H.R. 7933) for the relief of 
Mrs. Virginia Bond was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





RELIEF CF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
The bill (H.R. 8106) to provide for the 
relief of certain members and former 
members of the Department of the Navy 
for the expenses of storage of household 
effects was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 





PERRY LEE GORMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1720) for the relief of Perry Lee 
Gorman, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


hat sections 15 to 20, inclusive, of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes”, 
approved September 7, 1916, as amendea 
(5 U.S.C. §§ 765-769), are hereby waived in 
favor of Perry Lee Gorman, of Cortaro, Ari- 
zona, for compensation for disability caused 
by an injury allegedly sustained by him dur- 
ing the year 1944 while performing services 
as an employee of the Department of the 
Navy at the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, and his 
claim is authorized and directed to be con- 
sidered and acted upon under the remaining 
provisions of such Act, as amended, if he 
files such claim with the Bureau of Em- 
plovees’ Compensation of the Department of 
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Labor not later than six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act: Provided, 
That no benefits shall accrue by reason of 
the enactment of this Act for any period 
prior to the date of its enactment, except in 
the case of such medical or hospitalization 
expenditures which may be deemed reim- 
bursable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





LEILA FINLAY BOHIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2554) for the relief of Leila Fin- 
lay Bchin, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“States”, to strike out “during all the 
time she was residing abroad with her 
parents while her father, Luke Finlay, 
was stationed abroad as an employee of 
the United States” and insert “for a 
period of 5 years after attaining the age 
of 14 years’, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 301(a) (7) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Leila Finlay 
Bohin shall be held and considered to have 
been physically present in thé United States 
for a period of 5 years after attaining the 
age of 14 years. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





PETER LEO BAHR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2566) for the relief of Peter Leo 
Bahr, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an _ 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the provisions 
of sections 201(a), 202(a)(5), and 202(b) 
of that Act shall not be applicable in the 
case of Peter Leo Bahr. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





KRSTE ANGELOFF 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2607) for the relief of Krste An- 
geloff, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“of”, where it appears the first time, to 
insert “Mrs.’, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
the minor child, Krste Angeloff, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mrs. Mile Angeloff, a citizen 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural parents of the said Krste Angeloff 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





MARIA CRITELLI VENTURA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2619) for the relief of Maria 
Critelli Ventura, which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “natural”, to strike out “parents” 
and insert “mother”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Maria Critelli Ventura, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Rose C. Saluri, a citizen of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
mother of the said Maria Critelli Ventura 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





GERALD DEGNAN AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 684) for the relief of Gerald 
Degnan and others, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 2, at 
the beginning of line 2, to strike out 
“$389.71; William C. William, $1,050.27; 
Herry Eakon, $428; Jacob Beebe, $222.05; 
Thorval Ohnstad, $1,931.13; Evan S. 
Henry, $199.68; Henry Pitmatalik, 
$624.63; D. LeRoy Kotila, $290.32; Ber- 
nard Rock, $903.87; Bud J. Carlson, 
$480.06; Charles F. Curtis, $1,452.25; and 
A. N. Dake, $130.05.” and insert “$286.63; 
William C. Williams, $755.92; Harry 
Eakon, $342.49; Jacob Beebe, $743.85; 
Thorwald Ohnstad, $1,556.32; Evan S. 
Henry, $199.63; Henry  Pitmatalik, 
$472.22: D. LeRoy Kotila, $217.70; Ber- 
nard Rock, $729.79; Bud J. Carlson, 
$313.05; Charles F. Curtis, $1,111.69; and 
A. N. Dake, $93.40.”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the persons enumerated below the sums 
specified, in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States 
as reimbursement for personal effects de- 
stroyed as a result of the fire which occurred 
on October 2, 1958, at Sherman, Alaska, when 
the claimants were employed by The Alaska 
Railroad: Gerald Degnan, $286.83; William 
C. Williams, $755.92; Harry Eakon, $342.49; 
Jacob Beebe, $743.85; Thorwald Ohnstad, 
$1,556.32; Evan S. Henry, $199.68; Henry Pit- 
matalik, $472.22; D. LeRoy Kotila, $217.70; 
Bernard Rock, $729.79; Bud J. Carlson, 
$313.05; Charles F. Curtis, $1,111.69; and 
A. N. Dake, $93.40. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amounts appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
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with these claims, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Gerald Degnan, 
William C. Williams, Harry Eakon, Jacob 
Beebe, Thorvald Ohnstad, Evan S. 
Henry, Henry Pitmatalik, D. LeRoy Ko- 
tila, Bernard Rock, Bud J. Carlson, 
Charles F. Curtis, and A. N. Dake.” 





HEIRS OF CAROLINE HENKEL AND 
GEORGE HENKEL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2333) for the relief of the heirs 
of Caroline Henkel and George Henkel, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with amendments, on page 2, line 
3, after the word “flooding”, to insert 
“due to percolation”, and in line 11 
after the word “flooding”’, to insert “due 
to percolation”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
rightful heirs of Carolina and William Hen- 
kel, now deceased, and to George Henkel 
presently residing at Babb, Montana, the 
sum of $16,009. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for any damage to 
the lands allotted to Caroline, William, and 
George Henkel in townships 36 and 37 
north, rang? 14 west, Montana principal me- 
ridian, on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 
Montana, or to the crops of said lands, caused 
by seepage or flooding due to percolation from 
the Saint Mnary’s Canal of the Milk River 
reclamation project, and for any other al- 
leged injuries to said lands or the crops 
thereon caused by the construction, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of works of the Milk 
River reclamation project. 

The payment of such sum shall also be 
in consideration of the granting of a per- 
manent easement for seepage and flooding 
due to percolation through and over such 
lands from Saint Mary’s Canel or other works 
of the Milk River reclamation project. The 
release of such claims and the granting of 
such easement in a form and manner satis- 
actory to the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be a condition precedent to the making 
of any payment under this Act: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the heirs of Caro- 
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line Henkel, William Henkel (now de- 
ceased), and George Henkel (presently 
residing at Babb, Montana), and for 
other purposes.” 





MARY ALICE CLEMENTS 


The bill (S. 2317) for the relief of Mary 
Alice Clements was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, limiting the 
period of time within which claims may be 
filed thereunder, the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to receive and to deter- 
mine the validity and amount of the claim 
of Mary Alice Clements, of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for civilian detention 
benefits under subsections (a) through (e) 
ef section 5 of such Act, and shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of the War Claims Fund any award made 
thereunder. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay, out of such Fund, to the said 
Mary Alice Clements the amount of any 
such award so certified by the Commission. 





CAPT. CARL J. FISHER 


The bill (S. 1154) for the relief of Carl 
J. Fisher, captain, U.S. Army, retired, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is an identical bill, House bill 7037, be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Is there objecticn to discharging the 
Committee on the Judiciary from the 
further consideration of House bill 7037? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H.R. 
7037) for the relief of Carl J. Fisher, 
captain, U.S. Army, retired, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1154 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed, 





PARKER E. DRAGOO 


The bill (S. 1328) for the relief of 
Parker E. Dragoo was considered, ors 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
int, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Parker 
E. Dragoo, Supervisory Park Ranger, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Death Valicy, Cali- 
fornia, is hereby relieved of liability to the 
United States in the amount of $370.34, rep- 
resenting the amount charged him due to 
the excess weight of household cifccts 
shipped to a new duty station, such exccss 
weight resulting from special packing and 
crating designed to insure the safe arrival 
of said eects in a newly developed area not 
served by common Carrier. 





RONALD R. DAGON AND RICHARD 
J. HENSEL 


The bill (S. 1408) for the relief of 
Ronald R. Dagon and Richard J. Eensel 
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was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 

ersons enumerated below the sums specified, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government of the United States as reim- 
bursement for personal effects lost as a result 
of a boating accident on July 11, 1957, on 
the Susitna River, Alaska, while on Official 
business of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior: Ronald R. 
Dagon, $121; and Richard J. Hensel, $118: 
Provided, That no part of the amounts ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 





JAY R. MELVILLE AND PETER E. K. 
SHEPHERD 


The bill (S. 1410) for the relief of Jay 
R. Melville and Peter E. K. Shepherd was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United Statcs of 
America in Congress assembled, Tnat the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the persons enumerated below 
the sums specified, in full settlement of all 
claims against the Government of the United 
States as reimbursement for personal effects 
lost as a result of a boating accident on June 
14, 1958, on the Bremner River, Alaska, while 
on Official business of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior: Jay R. 
Melville, $208; and Peter E. K. Shepherd, 
$306.65: Provided, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with these claims, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 





MRS. JOHN SLINGSBY AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 2173) for the relief of 
Mrs. John Slingsby, Lena _ Slingsby, 
Alice V. Slingsby, and Harry Slingsby 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to (1) 
Mrs. John Slingsby, the sum of $250; (2) 
Lena Slingsby, the sum of $750; (3) Alice V. 
Slingsby, the sum of $350; and (4) Harry 
Slingsby, the sum of $50; all of Fargo, North 
Dakota. The payment of such sums shall 


be in full settlement of all their claims 
against the United States for compensation 
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for personal injuries, pain and suffering, loss 
of earnings, and property damages, and for 
reimbursement of medical expenses incurred 
by them, as the result of an accident which 
occurred near Cle Elum, Washington, on 
August 14, 1953, when an automobile owned 
by the said Harry Slingsby and operated by 
the said Alice V. Slingsby was struck by a 
United States Army vehicle: Provided, That 
no part of the amounts appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with these claims, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 





ESTATE OF HILMA CLAXTON 


The bill (S. 2234) for the relief of the 
estate of Hilma Claxton was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
fcllows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles L. Claxton, of Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
in h's capacity as administrator of the estate 
of Hilma Claxton, the sum of $696.43. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full satis- 
faction of all claims of such estate against 
the United States for payment of certain 
money orders payable to Hilma Claxton 
(deceased), which were issued in Huron, 
South Dakota, during the period from May 
8, 1929, through December 28, 1929, but 
which were not presented for payment 
within the period in which they could have 
been received by the Post Office Department: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and wpon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 





RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE GENERAL SERVICES AD- 
MINISTRATION 


The bill (S. 2430) for the relief of 
certain employees of the General Serv- 
ices Administration was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Carol 
S. Stake, William Lockwood, Laura J. 
Fromm, William Baxter, Selma M. Cohen, 
Anna Gerlach, Frank J. Frericks, Milton J. 
Rosasco, Margaret Baird, Margaret Klein, 
Thomas S. Cunerd, and John G, Arendes are 
hereby relieved of all liability to the United 
States arising out of the granting to such 
persons, as employees of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, of compensatory time 
off during the leave year 1957 in lieu of 
annual leave for which such persons had 
applied, but which had been denied, during 
the leave year 1956. The Administrator of 
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General Services is authorized and directed 
(1) to restore to the credit of any such 
persons whose annual leave was thereafter 
charged in satisfaction of such liability the 
amount of leave so charged, including any 
reduction in the maximum amount of ac- 
cumulated leave permitted in the case of 
such person, and (2) to pay, out of any 
money available for the payment of salaries 
of employees of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, to any such person who there- 
after refunded to the General Services Ad- 
ministration the value of such leave in satis- 
faction of such liability, an amount equal 
to the amount so refunded, 





JOE KELLER AND H. E. PIPER 


The bill (S. 2507) for the relief of Joe 
Keller and H. E. Piper from 1958 wheat 
marketing penalties and loss of soil- 
bank benefits was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the 1958 wheat acreage on farm numbered 
4-259 in Saline County, Marshall, Missouri, 
operated by Joe Keiler and owned by H. E. 
Piper shall not be considered to have ex- 
ceeded fifteen acres by reason of the failure 
to destroy the wheat acreage which was left 
standing, but not harvested, in an attempt 
to comply with instructions received from 
the county committee. No marketing penal- 
ties shall be assessed and no soil bank bene- 
fits shall be denied or required to be re- 
funded, on account of such failure. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated to Joe Keller and H. E. Piper, or 
either of them, the sum of any amounts 
received or withheld from them, or either 
of them, on account of the failure referred 
to in the first section of this Act. 





HARRY L. ARKIN 


The bill (S. 2523) for the relief of 
Harry L. Arkin was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Harry L. Arkin of Denver, Colorado, the sum 
of $270.90. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full satisfaction of all claims of the 
said Harry L. Arkin against the United 
States for (1) reimbursement for expenses, 
including insurance costs, incurred by him 
in having his automobile transported from 
Germany to the United States upon termina- 
tion of his duty overseas with the Air Force, 
the said Harry L. Arkin having been denied 
shipment of his automobile at Government 
expense because of a change in Air Force 
policy which occurred after approval had 
been given by the transportation officer of 
the Seventeenth Air Force for the shipment 
of his automobile by such means, and (2) 
per diem allowance for the period (March 1 
to March 6, 1959) he was permitted to re- 
main in Germany, beyond his scheduled de- 
parture date, to await an official decision 
with regard to the shipment of his auto- 
mobile: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
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connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violate 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 





OSCAR A. LABRANCHE 


The bill (H.R. 2849) for the relief of 
Oscar A. LaBranche was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 





HARRY E. NELSON 
The bill (H.R. 5301) for the relief of 
Harry E. Nelson was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





WILLIAM J. KAISER 
The bill (H.R. 6023) for the relief of 
William J. Kaiser was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





VICTOR STIGLIC 
The bill (H.R. 6402) for the relief of 
Victor Stiglic was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





NEAL E. ANDERSON 


The bill (H.R. 6885) for the relief of 
Neal E. Anderson was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





MISS MARION A. CRAMER 


The bill (H.R. 6948) for the relief of 
Miss Marion A. Cramer was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





DON L. HERRING 


The bill (H.R. 7079) for the relief of 
Don L. Herring was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





GEORGE W. GIBSON 


The bill (H.R. 7116) for the relief of 
George W. Gibson was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





PAUL LEVITT 


The bill (H.R. 7447) for the relief of 
Paul Levitt was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





MRS. VIOLA H. ROOKS 


The bill (H.R. 7636) for the relief of 
Mrs. Viola H. Rooks was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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MACO WAREHOUSE CoO. 


The bill (H.R. 8801) for the relief of 
the Maco Warehouse Co. was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





HOO W. YUEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 2310) for the relief of Hoo W. 
Yuey, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the Comptroller General of the 
United States is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, notwithstanding the provisions of 
an Act providing for the barring of claims 
against the United States (54 Stat. 1061), 
to accept and consider any claim filed on 
his own benalf by Hoo W. Yuey for the re- 
turn of $704 which was deducted from his 
Army pay as his contribution to a family 
allowance payable to his dependents but 
which was not in fact paid to such depend- 
ents and also any claim filed on behalf of 
his dependent children for the portions of 
the family allowance contributed by the 
Government which would have been payable 
on their behalf but which was not in fact 
paid, such claim or claims to be filed within 
one year after the enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to ke read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Hoo W. Yuey 
and his dependent children.” 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


The bill (H.R. 10401) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 





TRANSFER AND EXCHANGE OF CER- 
TAIN LANDS TO MASSACHUSETTS 
PORT AUTHORITY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first bill passed to 
the foot of the calendar. 

The Cuter CLerK, A bill (H.R. 5888) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to transfer to the Massachusetts Port 
Authority, an instrumentality of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, cer- 
tain lands and improvements thereon 
comprising a portion of the so-called E 
Street Annex, South Boston Annex, 
Boston Naval Shipyard, in South Bos- 
ton, Mass., in exchange for certain 
other lands. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
since I talked to the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] I have studied his 
amendment, and I have talked also with 
the authorities in Boston, who are famil- 
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iar with the subject. I will accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
in order that the bill may be passed at 
this time, if there is no other objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that I appreciate very much the posi- 
tion he has taken in regard to this mat- 
ter. I wish to make this additional 
statement about the bill. I fully realize 
that the adoption of my amendment by 
the Senate may not necessarily mean 
that it will be included in the bill when 
it comes back to the Senate from con- 
ference. I have had the Morse formula 
defeated in that way on some occasions, 
when we adopted an amendment to a 
House bill, only to find that when the 
bill returned from conference the Morse 
formula amendment had been elimi- 
nated. I wish to make the record today 
for the benefit of our Senate conferees. 
If the bill goes to conference I believe 
that the Senate conferees are under a 
great obligation to the Senate, if we are 
to apply the Morse formula to transfers 
of Federal property, not to surrender on 
this point in conference. 

If the Boston authorities are willing 
to accept the amendment—and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts reports that 
they are—then I say with all due respect 
that it carries along with it the obliga- 
tion that the amendment remain in the 
bill in conference. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania were 

ere I would ask for his attention. We 
had a similar situation involving the 
Port Authority of Philadelphia, and it 
ran into the same situation as the bill 
involving the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority. Both involve a great sum of 
money. The people of Philadelphia, aft- 
er due consideration of my amendment, 
reached the conclusion that the amend- 
ment ought to be adopted, or at least 
raised no objection to it, and the result 
is that Philadelphia has applied the 
Morse formula. 

I want to point out that in regard to 
the particular situation confronting us 
now, involving the port of Boston, I 
have no criticism to make of what Bos- 
ton is seeking to do. It is perfectly un- 
derstandable that they would attempt to 
do it if they could. Naturally, I shall do 
everything I can to prevent their do- 
ing it. They wish to get credit for rent- 
free property that they made available 
to the Navy for many years, and have it 
apply under this transfer. As I said be- 
fore—and I am not going to go through 
the whole argument again, but will in- 
sert it in the Recorp—we should not es- 
tablish that precedent, because we know 
how great Government installations are 
sometimes granted to one community in- 
stead of another community. We know 
that a community will come in, anxious 
to get a Government installation, because 
it brings into the community a consid- 
erable payroll and brings into a munici- 
pality a great addition to the tax base, 
and say to Uncle Sam, “Come onin. We 
will give you the property rent free.” 

I do not have any objection to that. 
It is a pretty good arrangement some- 
times. However, I do not think that 
we ought to underwrite the policy of 
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Indian giver on the floor of the Scnate 
in connection with the pending bill. I 
believe that the Boston authorities 
should live up to their gift and should 
not come back now and say, “We want 
credit for the gift we gave to Uncle 
Sam.” When we reduce this matter to 
its simplest terms, that is what it 
amounts to. 

Boston now comes in and says, “We 
want to get credit on this transfer for 
this naval property, for a gift that we 
made to Uncle Sam over the years.” 

That is a bad precedent to establish. 
If we start carrving that out in the coun- 
try it will run into many millions of dol- 
lars. 

I wish to point out the position which 
the Navy takes on the matter. In a 
speech I made on this subject, when it 
was before the Senate previously, on 
August 19, 1959, I read into the Rrecorp 
a letter which I wish to read into the 
Recorp again. The letter is dated June 
18, 1959, which is addressed to the Hon- 
orable CarL VINSON, chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Serviees of the 
House of Representatives. In that letter 
the Navy Department said: 

Staff appraisals have indicated a difference 
in valuation of the proverties to be ex- 
changed in favor of the Navy. It is there- 
fore recommended that the bill be amended 
to provide for payment of an amount equal 
to the difference in value of the properties 
as determined by the Secretary of the Navy 
after fair market value appraisals. 


In other words, the Navy says, in ef- 
fect, in that letter that the Morse for- 
mula should apply. I may say, in de- 
fense of the Department of Defense, that 
time and time again they have under- 
written the merits of the Morse formula. 
They have recognized that, by and large, 
it takes a great burden cff their back, 
as some of the officials of that Depart- 
ment have pointed out to me when we 
have discussed the application of the 
transfers of Federal property to various 
State subdivisions. The Department of 
Defense recognizes the merits of the fight 
I have been putting up since 1946. Since 
that time, the record shows that by my 
stubborn insistence that the Morse for- 
mula be applied to the transfers of sur- 
plus Federal property the taxpayers of 
the United States have been saved many 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

We are dealing here with a property 
transfer which, in my judgment, is of 
such an economic nature that it ought 
not to be given any exemption from the 
Morse formula. This is exceedingly 
valuable naval property. The Boston 
authorities should pay the difference in 
value between the Port Authority 
property and the U.S. Navy property. 
The Boston authorities should not ask 
for a setoff of the rent-free property 
values they have given the Navy over 
the years in order to get naval installa- 
tions in Boston. 

I shall take judicial notice, as I be- 
lieve every other Senator has the right 
to take judicial notice, that the naval 
installations in Boston—and we are in- 
debted to Massachusetts for the great 
assistance it has been to Uncle Sam in 
Tespect to our naval installations—I 
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shall take judicial notice that Boston 
and Massachusetts never lost a cent by 
way of the so-called rent-free property 
which they have made available to the 
U.S. Navy. I say that because the use 
of that property and the payrolls which 
have resulted from the use of that prop- 
erty have returned great economic bene- 
fits to Boston and Massachusetts. I am 
happy about it, too. I simply say now 
that we should not pass the bill without 
the Morse amendment in it. 

I appreciate the willingness of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachuseits 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] to accept my amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate. 

But I want to make this statement: I 
will be watching to see if the amend- 
ment is in the bill when it comes back 
frcm conference. If it is not, then this 
very short speech of mine today will be 
but a short speech of introduction to the 
next one I shall make on the bill. 

Mr. President, I offer my amendment. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment was agreed to on 
August 19, 1959. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
before action is taken on the bill, I call 
attention to page 2 of the committee re- 
port, submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JacK- 
son]. I read one line: 

The value of these parcels of land is subject 
to question. 


As provided in the committee amend- 
ment, the final conclusion of the value 
will be made by the Secretary of the 
Navy. Iam confident that he will be fair 
in working out a basis to determine any 
difference of opinion. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not speaking to 
impose any particular value on the prop- 
erty. Of course, the value is in question. 
That is what the Morse formula seeks to 
settle. My amendment provides for an 
appraisement policy. It requires that 
the property be appraised. That is the 
legal process which ought to be followed. 
Then the Federal Government will get 
its 50 percent of the fair appraised 
market value of the property in respect 
to whatever amount of value is over and 
above the value of the Boston Harbor 
property. That is all I have ever asked 
for. After that appraisement has been 
made by legal proceedings, to determine 
the fair market value of the property, 
the taxpayers of the country will then 
see to it that they get 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value of the ex- 
cess value of the Navy property over the 
value of the Boston Harbor Authority 
property. I want to make sure that they 
are not cut out of it by any conference 
report which may be submitted which 
does not have my amendment in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
will be stated. 

The Curier CLERK. On page 4, line 19, 
it is proposed to strike out ‘‘(a).” 

On page 5, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all through line 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement I 
made on August 19, 1959, which will 
make it unnecessary for me to repeat my 
position in detail. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Aug. 19, 1959] 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PoRT AUTHORITY IN EXCHANGE 
FoR OTHER LANDS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 5888) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to transfer to the Massachusetts 
Port Authority certain lands in South Bos- 
ton, Mass., in exchange for other lands, 
which had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with an amendment, 
on page 4, after line 18, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 3 (a) As a condition of the ex- 
change of land authorized by this Act the 
Secretary of the Navy shall require the Mas- 
sachusetts Port Authority to pay an amount 
of money equal to the amount, if any, by 
which the fair market value of the prop- 
erty conveyed by the United States exceeds 
the fair market value of the property con- 
veyed to the United States, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized, with respect to any amount deter- 
mined by him to be payable to the United 
States pursuant to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a), to waive such portion thereof as 
he deems equitable in consideration of the 
rent free use by the Department of the Navy 
in past years of the land conveyed hereunder 
by the Massachusetts Port Authority.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object to the further consideration 
of the bill, let me say that House bill 5888 
would authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to transfer certain Boston Naval Shipyard 
real estate and improvements to the Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority in exchange for 
certain lands owned by the Massachusetts 
Port Authority. 

The property belonging to the United 
States has been declared excess to the needs 
of the Navy. The Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority desires to obtain the Federal prop- 
erty for future port development. 

The Navy would like to acquire the land 
belonging to the Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority for parking, recreational, and other 
uses. 

According to Senate Report No. 714, the 
Federal property has been appraised by the 
Navy at $210,000. The port authority prop- 
erty has been appraised at $127,000. The 
Federal property consists of 15.9 acres; the 
port authority property, 3.88 acres. 

A letter dated June 18, 1959, addressed to 
Chairman Vinson, of the House Committee 
on Armed Services, states in part: 

“Staff appraisals have indicated a differ- 
ence in valuation of the properties to be ex- 
changed in favor of the Navy. It is there- 
fore recommended that the bill be amended 
to provide for payment of an amount equal 
to the difference in value of the properties 
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as determined by the Secretary of the Navy 
after fair market value appraisals” (Rept. 
714, p. 3). 

Let me say, Mr. President, incidentally, 
that I thought that would have been a very 
sound and very fair way to dispose of the 
matter, and I am sorry that recommenda- 
tion was not followed. 

Nevertheless, H.R. 5888, as it passed the 
House, contained no provision requiring the 
Massachusetts Port Authority to pay “an 
amount equal to the difference in value of 
the properties as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy after fair market value ap- 
praisals.” 

Mr. President, if the Federal property in 
question were to be exchanged for port au- 
thority property of equal value or if the 
House bill had provided for payment of the 
differential in value, as suggested by the 
Navy Department, no violation of the Morse 
formula would have been involved. Section 
8(a) of the bill, as reported by the Senate 
committee, would correct this defect. 

Section 3(b) of H.R. 5888, as reported by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, in- 
volves a violation of the Morse formula, be- 
cause it would allow a deduction of some 
unknown amount—to be determined in the 
future by the Secretary of the Navy—in 
determining the amount payable by the port 
authority. According to section 3(b), the 

ecretary, in determining the amount pay- 
able to the United States, would deduct the 
amount “he deems equitable in considera- 
tion of the rent-free use by the Department 
of the Navy in past years of the land con- 
veyed hereunder by the Massachusetts Port 
Authority.” 

Mr. President, let me say that if that 
precedent were to be established by us, it 
would be very unfair as regards some trans- 
actions which already have taken place, as a 
result of the passage of certain bills during 
the call of the calendar. For instance, it 
was not so long ago that the city of Phila- 
delphia was perfectly willing to pay for port 
facilities, in accordance with the Morse for- 
mula, in the case of property there which 
had been used for a long time by the Gov- 
ernment. If we ever start to make any such 
arrangement when a city or a State had been 
giving the Federal Government rent-free use 
of such property, in order to induce the Gov- 
ernment to establish there a Federal project 
which would bring many employees to that 
area, then wq might just as well forget about 
trying to get the fair markct value for the 
property; and I believe we should then face 
the fact that if the Federal Government had 
established in such a community a Federal 
project which brought great benefits to the 
community, and if, years later, the com- 
munity wished to obtain that piece of prop- 
erty, we would have established a precedent 
which would permit the community to say, 
“We have been giving the Federal Govern- 
ment the use of the property, rent-free, for 
many years; and now we should be allowed 
to deduct that amount, in the nature of 
free rent, from the purchase price of the 
property which we now want.” Of course, it 
is perfectly obvious that if the community 
nad wanted to charge such rent in the first 
place, the Federal Government would not 
have established the project there. 

So that was an independent and separate 
transaction. 

I do not think we should permit the 
people of Massachusetts, in this case to 
proceed, after the fact—as they are attempt- 
ing to do in this instance—to collect for 
such rent, which they never had any inten- 
tion of collecting, in the first instance, inas- 
much as if they had had declared such an 
intention, we have no way of knowing that 
the Federal Government would not have de- 
termined to develop the project in some 
other community. 
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The PRESIDING OrFicerR (Mr. BARTLETT in 
the chair). The 5 minutes available to the 
Senator from Oregon, under the rule appli- 
cable during the call of the calendar, have 
expired. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, unless I am 
allowed to proceed further, I shall have to 
object to consideration of the bill at this 
time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at this time the Senator 
from Oregon may be recognized for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so ordered; 
and the Senator from Orezon may proceed. 

Mr. Morse. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. President, Senate Report No. 714 in- 
cludes these comments concerning the de- 
duction just mentioned: 

“For the past 17 years the Navy has en- 
joyed free use of the port authority prop- 
erty. While this does not constitute con- 
sideration from a legal standpoint, it should 
be pointed out that had the Navy been re- 
quired to pay rent it is estimated that the 
fair rental during this period of time would 
have amounted to between $75,000 to 
$90,000.” 

Senate Report No. 714 fails to indicate 
that there was any arrangement between 
the Navy Department and the port author- 
ity that the Navy at some future time would 
reimburse the port authority for the free use 
of the land in question. ‘Therefore, it is 
only fair to assume that the free use ar- 
rangement was perfectly satisfactory to both 
parties, and that mutual benefits were in- 
volved. 

In fact, Mr. President, knowing how these 
things usually take place, I am willing—in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary—to 
take judicial notice that Massachusetts was 
very desirous, in the first instance, of hav- 
ing this Navy project established in Massa- 
chusetts, and was perfectly wiiling to pro- 
vide the use of the property, rent free, in 
order that Massachusetts might have the 
benefit of the employment of personnel and 
the p2yroll and the business which wouid 
flow from the establishment of that Federal 
activity. 

Mr. President, in these land transfer cases 
if we were to permit deductions based upon 
considerations comparable to those involved 
in the proposed free land use arrangement, 
we might just as well forget the Morse for- 
mula requirement that the taxpayers of the 
United States are entitled to fair appraised 
market values of Federal lands to be sold or 
exchanged. 

Iam very desirous of going into the merits 
of this case with its sponsors and trying to 
see if there is any justification for passing 
this bill in violation of the Morse formula on 
the unanimous-consent calendar call; but 
there has been no showing, so far as the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon is concerned, up to 
this hour, that would justify the passage of 
this bill on the unanimous-consent cali of 
the calendar, if Iam going to follow—and I 
assure my colleagues I am going to follow— 
a consistent course in the application of the 
Morse formula on a unanimous-consent cail 
of the calendar. 

I remember in the last session of Congress 
the Senators from Pennsylvania had a some- 
what similar problem, and after they went 
into the merits of the question, although 
they, too, would have liked to have port fa- 
cilities which ran into the thousands of dol- 
lars turned over to the city of Philadelphia 
without cost, they recognized the merits of 
the position I had taken. 

So, Mr. President, in view of the points I 
have made, I object to the consideration of 
the bill on this call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be 
passed over. 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I submit amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by me to this 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be received, printed, and 
printed in the ReEcorpD as a part of my re- 
marks, so that they may be available for dis- 
cussion the next time the bill is under dis. 
cussion. I think the amendments ought to 
be accepted by the sponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments 
will be received, printed, and lie on the 
table; and without objection, the amend- 
ments will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. Morse 
are as follows: 

“On page 4, line 19, strike out ‘(a).’ 

“On page 5, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all through line 7.” 





SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON IMPORTS 
OF CASEIN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1060, 
H.R. 7456. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The CHjr CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7456) 
to extend for 3 years the suspension of 
duty on imports of casein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment to strike out 
“1963,” as it appears in the bill, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “July 1, 1960.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 7, 
it is proposed to strike out ‘1963” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1960.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill extends an act which was 
originally passed, I am informed, in 

955, and which was extended in 1938. 
The bill was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, then passed 
the House unanimously, and was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 

Early in January, I believe—I am 
speaking from memory—the Committee 
on Finance reported the bill to the Sen- 
ate. It affects those who produce casein 
and who sell commodities in competition 
with casein. Those who sell or plan to 
sell commodities in competition with 
casein inform me that they have not 
had what they consider to be adequate 
hearings in the matter. I have spoken 
with the able Senator from Indiana | Mr. 
HARTKE! many times about the measure. 
There are a number of other Senators, 
including the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota |[Mr. McCartHuy|!, who 
are interested in having all viewpoints 
presented and considered. 

The distinguished Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the Senator from 
Virginia |Mr. Byrn], is not on the floor, 
but I am informed that he has stated 
he would be willing to review with his 
committee the possibility of scheduling 
hearings, so that all persons interested 
may be heard. 

In view of the fact that the present 
extension will expire at the end of this 
mon.h, it is thought that by providing 
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for a 90-day extension to enable hear- 
ings to be held, and by being further 
assured by the proponents of the meas- 
ure that they will attempt to make cer- 
tain that the agreement we are now 
seeking will be carried out in good faith 
by having the House concur in the 
amendment to postpone the extension 
of the act for 90 days, an opportunity 
will be afforded interested persons to be 
heard and to enable the committee to 
make whatever recommendations it de- 
sires to make to the Senate prior to 
July 1, 1960. 

I favor the measure as originally re- 
ported. The Bureau of the Budget has 
no objection to the enactment of the 
pill. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
advised the Bureau that the Treasury 
Department has no objection to its en- 
actment. The Secretary of State has 
informed the Bureau of the Budget that 
the State Department has no objection 
to the proposed legislation from the 
standpoint of foreign economic policy 
objectives. I am informed that the De- 
partment of Agriculture feels the same 
way. There is considerable sentiment 
in favor of the extension. 

The bill involves a product which is 
produced by our good neighbors to the 
South; but because those who oppose the 
3-year extension have not had a chance 
to be heard, I think it is the better part 
of wisdom to strike out ‘1963”’ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1960,’ with 
the understanding that hearings will be 
held promptly, that the committee will 
make its recommendations, and that we 
will try to act in the light of its rec- 
ommendations prior to the adjournment 
of this session of Congress. All Sen- 
ators have been very cooperative. I 
am hopeful that the amendment will be 
agreed to. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
is a distinct cleavage in this matter be- 
tween industry, on the one side, and 
agriculture, on the other. When the 
representations were first made to me, 
I expressed the hope to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means that perhaps the bill could be 
called back from the calendar, or, at 
least, that action might be deferred until 
those who have an interest from the farm 
side might be heard. 

I believe the majority leader has put 
his finger on the real controversy, be- 
cause the complaint was that they had 
had no opportunity to present their case. 

There has been considerable discussion 
about the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars for research and for new facilities in 
this field, which involves inedible casein, 
as distinguished from the edible variety 
which is produced mainly in this country. 

Therefore, I believe this compromise 
solution—to extend the matter for 90 
days—will leave the matter where it now 
stands. The suspension of the duty will 
not cease. Yet all parties in interest will 
have full opportunity to present their 
cases to the Senate Finance Committee, 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. Presideni——- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRUNSDALE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Indiana, 
who has been very cooperative in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Myr. President, regarding the extension 
to July 1, 1960, I should like to point out 
to the Senate that the present situation 
is such that the extension was scheduled 
for 3 years. I suggested the possibility 
of making the extension for 30 days or 
60 days; and the distinguished majority 
leader suggested 90 days, with the under- 
standing that hearings would be held 
promptly. 

There is some dispute as to certain 
facts. There is a question with respect 
to the attitude of the Department of 
Agriculture, particularly in the case of 
those directly concerned with other 
competitive items in the agricultural 
field. 

Therefore, I believe it just that all 
persons and groups concerned have an 
opportunity to present their cases fully; 
and I hope that will be possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We plan to 
bring up the bill by motion, and I be- 
lieve a majority of the Senate will vote 
in favor of passage of the bill. 

The Senator from Indiana has ap- 
pealed to the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle, and I think his appeal has 
merit. He is always just with us, and 
I believe in the doctrine of reciprocity. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

I wish to say that I have not the 
slightest objection to having the sus- 
pension of the duty on imports of casein 
continued, so long as the casein that is 
imported is used for industrial purposes 
only. 

However, we receive many complaints 
to the effect that casein imported for 
industrial purposes had been used for 
food purposes, in competition with the 
American dairy industry. In view of 
that situation, I had intended to offer 
to the bill an amendment to correct 
that situation. 

Inasmuch as the majority leader has 
proposed an amendment to the bill, so 
as simply to continue the rresent status 
of these imports for 90 days, during 
which time a hearing can be held and 
all interested parties can be given an 
opportunity to appear before the Senate 
Finance Committee, I have no objection 
at all to enactment of the bill on those 
terms, and I do not intend to offer an 
amendment, provided the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas is 
agreed to. 

However, I wis to state that the jun- 
ior Senator from New York | Mr. Kerat- 
ING] could not be present at this time. 
He has asked to have printed in the 
Record a staiement on this bill. On his 
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behalf, I request that the statement be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as followz: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 


Many people in my State are very much 
interested in H.R. 7456, to suspend for 3 
more years the duty on imported casein. 

I sincerely hope that we will be able to 
act on this bill in the near future and that 
at that time the Senate will fully consider 
all of the points which have been raised 
relevant to this legislation. 

For the edification of the Senate, I sub- 
mit a brief statement by the American Paper 
and Pulp Association supporting H.R. 7456, 
as follows: 


“STATEMENT OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY IN SUP= 
PORT OF H.R. 7456, BY ROBERT E. CANFIELD, 
PRESIDENT, PRINTING PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


“Prior to April 1957, casein was dutiable 
at 234 cents a pound. Public Law 85-257 
suspended the duty for 3 years until March 
31, 1960. H.R. 7456 would extend the 
suspension of duty on casein for an addi- 
tional three year period. The bill was 
passed in the House and has been reported 
upon favorably by the Finance Committee 
(Rept. No. 1022, Jan. 13, 1960). Reports 
favoring passage have been given by Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce 
and it is understood also by the Tariff 
Commission. 

“Casein is a product of skimmed milk. 
It is an adhesive. It is not made in any 
appreciable amounts in the United States 
largley because the milk price support pro- 
gram makes production of other skimmed 
milk products more profitable. It is used 
by the coated paper industry as an adhesive 
which holds coating to the paper base stock. 
Other adhesives made from soya bean are 
similarly used by the paper industry. 
Casein is the best adhesive and for certain 
types of coated paper is the only suitable 
adhesive. The soya bean adhesives are more 
easily handled in certain types of coated 
paper manufacture and, therefore, are used 
where possible. Determination of which 
adhesive to use is a manufacturing and- 
technical decision not a financial decision. 
Reimposition of the duty on casein would 
not increase the consumption of soya bean 
adhesives, but would merely impose very 
substantial extra expense on industry with- 
out benefit to American producers of other 
adhesives. 

“There is no substantial objection to the 
bill, although we understand some soya 
bean processors have raised some question 
about it. It is vitally important to the 
coated paper industry that H.R. 7456 be 
passed as soon as possible. We urgently 
request that there be a calendar call so that 
this bill can be voted upon at the earliest 
possible time.” : 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to observe that the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], in his 
characteristic fashion of always being 
fair with his colleagues, has made the 
kind of statement which I would ex- 
pect from him. I urge him to submit his 
well-reasoned views to the Finance Com- 
mittee, because I know they will be 
treated with the great respect with 
which the views of the Senator from 
Vermont are always treated. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 


from Texas. 
Let me say that the amendment I 
proposed to offer 


was as follows: In 
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line 17, after the figure “1963”, add 
“Provided, however, That temporary free 
importation of casein shall not apply to 
casein intended for human food use.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say that I have before me a 
letter, dated July 22, 1959, from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, addressed to 
the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. I shall not take 
time to read all the letter to the Senate; 
but part of the letter reads as follows: 

In the early part of 1957, the Department 
carefully studied developments in the pro- 
duction and trade in casein and concluded 
that the tariff duty on casein imports at the 
time was not a substantive factor in the im- 
port situation and would not be in the fore- 
seeable future. On that basis,on August 27, 
1957, the Department recommended that the 
President approve passage of H.R. 38 which 
provided that imports of casein be free of 
duty from the date of enactment through 
March 31, 1960. It was felt then that the 
proposed legislation would afford a 3-year 
testing period in which to observe the 
effects of duty-free entry of casein. 

In recent years, imports of casein have 
shown a substantial increase. Little casein 
has been produced domestically because of 
the low market prices of casein as compared 
with prices of other dairy products. It ap- 
pears that, under present conditions, the 
restoration of the import duty would not 
raise the market price of casein enough to 
encourage the use of more domestically pro- 
duced milk in the production of casein. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. In the letter it is stated 
that there is no objection from the for- 
eign policy objective viewpoint to this 
proposed legislation. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in which it is stated that the Treasury 
Department has no objection; and I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the Acting 
Assistant Director for Legislative Refer- 
ence, in which it is stated that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has no objection to 
enactment of the proposed legislation. I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, dated July 22, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1959. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is 
made to your request for the views of this 
Department on H.R. 7456, “To extend for 3 
years the suspension of duty on imports of 
casein.” 

The proposed legislation would extend for 
3 years, that is, until March 31, 1963, the sus- 
pension of import duties imposed on casein 
under paragraph 19 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended. The present suspension 
will expire on March 31, 1960. 
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Since the commercial aspects of the pro- 
posed legislation would be of concern pri- 
marily to the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce, the Treasury Department 
has no substantive comments on them. 
Should the bill be enacted, the estimated 
loss of customs revenue will be about $2 
million per year. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report to 
your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
A. GILMORE FLUEsS, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 





SEPTEMBER 4, 1959. 
The Honorable Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your com- 
munication of August 22, 1959 acknowledged 
on August 26, requesting the views of the 
Depariment of State on H.R. 7456, “To ex- 
tend for 3 years the suspension of duty on 
imports of casein.” 

The Department has examined H.R. 7456 
from the standpoint of foreign economic 
policy objectives and has no objection to its 
enactment. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 





SEPTEMBER 28, 1959. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHairMAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of August 22, 1959, request- 
ing a report on H.R. 7456, a bill to extend 
for 3 years the suspension of duty on im- 
ports of casein. 

We understand the purpose of the bill is 
to extend through March 31, 1963, the 
temporary free importation of casein pro- 
vided by Public Law 85-257. 

The Bureau of the Budget has no objec- 
tion to the enactment of legislation to ac- 
complish the purpose of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILFRED H. ROMMEL, 
Acting Assistant Director for Legis- 
lative Reference. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1959. 
Hon. Wiisur D. MILLs, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLS: This is in re- 
ply to your request of June 8, 1959, for a 
report on HR. 7456, a bill to extend for 
3 years the suspension of duty on imports 
of casein. 

The Department does not oppose enact- 
ment of the bill. 

In the early part of 1957, the Department 
carefully studied developments in the pro- 
duction and trade in casein and concluded 
that the tariff duty on casein imports at 
the time was not a substantive factor in the 
import situation and would not be in the 
foreseeable future. On that basis, on Au- 
gust 27, 1957, the Department recommended 
that the President approve passage of H.R. 
38 which provided that imports of casein 
be free of duty from the date of enactment 
through March 31, 1960. It was felt then 
that the proposed legislation would afford 
a 3-year testing period in which to observe 
the effects of duty-free entry of casein. 

In recent years, imports of casein have 
shown a substantial increase. Little casein 
has been produced domestically because of 
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the low market prices of casein as come. 
pared with prices of other dairy products, 
It appears that, under present conditions, 
the restoration of the import duty would 
not raise the market price of casein enough 
to encourage the use of more domestically 
produced milk in the production of casein, 

The Bureau of the Budzet advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 





Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yicld to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a great 
deal of interest has been expressed in 
this bill by a number of industries, par- 
ticularly the paper industry. I have 
before me a statement by the American 
Pulp & Paper Association. Years ago, 
I had the privilege of being counsel for 
the National Paper Trade Association, 
the wholesalers in this field; and I know 
a little about this business. I no longer 
represent them, but I did so for many 
years. 

The American Paper & Pulp Associ- 
ation states: 

It is vitally important to the paper indus- 
try that House bill 7456 be passed as soon 
as possible. It ties the interest of the in- 
dustry in this matter to the interest of the 
consumer, 

It— 





In other words, casein— 
is not produced in any appreciable amounts 
in the United States largely because the 
milk price support program makes the pro- 
duction of other skim miik products more 
profitable. 


Mr. President, I have not had an op- 
portunity to ascertain the views, on a 
80-day extension, of the industries which 
are interested in this matter; but it 
scems to me, just as a matter of com- 
mon sense, that if the 90-day extension 
will keep the situation as it now is, and 
will provide an opportunity—and Iet me 
say that in New York State, as well as in 
the State of Vermont, very large dairy 
interests are in operation—for inquiry to 
be made, in order to ascertain the proper 
balancing of the interests involved, as 
between the manufacturing industries, 
the consumers, and the miik producers, 
that is desirable. 

I believe the majority leadcr has sug- 
gested a course which—cespccially in view 
of the fact that it meets the views of the 
£enator from Vermont [ Mr. AIKEN], who 
has dug into the matter—would seem to 
be the prudent and the wise one; and 
Iam grateful to the majority leader for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Texas yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I wish to say 
that we have called a meeting of the 
Senate Finance Committee for next 
Monday, in order to have a hearing for 
both sides. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be in order for the Finance Com- 
mittee to meet next Monday, in connec- 
tion with its hearing on Calendar No. 
1960, House bill 7456. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that I do not yield any of my views in 
favor of the enactment of this proposed 
legislation. I think the bill should be 
passed by the Senate today, and I think 
the bill is meritorious, 

I believe the chairman of the Finance 
Committee acted wisely when he re- 
ported the bill. But in view of the fact 
that certain Senators have requested the 
holding of hearings, and have demon- 
strated good faith, and are ready to 
proceed promptly with the hearings, I 
think the Finance Committee should 
give to the bill whatever attention it 
needs, on Monday, and then report the 
bill, so the Senate can pass the bill be- 
fore the 90-day period expires. 

Furthermore, the opponents of the 
bill assured us that they were acting in 
good faith, and that they would not 
interpose objection to having the House 
concur in the Senate amendment. I be- 
lieve that very important, because if the 
bill is not finally passed by the Congress 
by March 31, the existing law will then 
expire. So I want the Recorp to show 
that if the House does not agree to the 
March 31 deadline, I would be disposed 
to bring up the bill by motion, and to 
have it passed for the 3-year period. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that I would 
be disposed to go along with that course, 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. So far as I know, there 
is no objection by the dairy industry to 
the taking of such action if the casein 
that is imported is used only for indus- 
trial purposes. However, there is ob- 
jection when the casein is imported for 
industrial purposes, but then, instead of 
being used in the paint and paper indus- 
tries, is used for the manufacture of 
food, in competition with the manufac- 
turers of foods of which we already have 
adequate supplies or surpluses in this 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it may very well be that the Sena- 
tor’s suggestion will be the vehicle by 
means of which all parties concerned can 
be brought together in regard to the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no objection 
whatever to the avowed purpose, insofar 
as such importations of casein for indus- 
trial purposes only do not infringe on 
other fields. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Myr. Presi- 
dent——— 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 


the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I under- 
stand, the Senator is asking that this 
matter be put over for a period of time. 
I just came to the Chamber. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. I 
struck out the 3-year provision and in- 
serted a provision of 90 days, in order 
that hearings could be held. The people 
involved said they had not been notified. 
They wanted to propose something along 
the line suggested by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. In view of the 
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fact that no hearings have been held, I 
thought that was a reasonable request. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
the Finance Committee has agreed to 
hold hearings. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Beginning 
next Monday. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. From what 
the Senator from Texas, the majority 
leader, said a moment ago, I got the im- 
pression that he thought these hearings 
would be concluded Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I had the 
impression there were two or three 
groups that had amendments to present 
along the line of the suggestion of the 
Senator from Vermont. It was sug- 
gested first they would be considered 
Wednesday. They said it would take a 
little time. I think they said two groups 
desired to be heard. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I hope hear- 
ings will be held as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, but I would hope they would not 
necessarily be limited to Monday if it 
were desirable to have the hearings go 
over a day or two. From what our soy- 
bean people have said, there is much 
more to this bill than what it appeared 
to be a few months ago. 

I know of three little soybean process- 
ing plants in my immediate area, two in 
my State and one in southern Minnesota, 
that are beginning to process this so- 
called competitive product. So manu- 
factured casein is a growing industry 
in this country. I am sure the soybean 
people will greatly appreciate the atten- 
tion of the Senate Finance Committee 
to this subject, in order to ascertain 
really what the facts are. These people 
have told me repeatedly they do not 
want to be arbitrary, but, by the same 
token, they do not want preferential 
tariff treatment to choke off develop- 
ment of this new industry, which is 
growing at the present time, and which 
in years past has not been very great. 

I may go further, with respect to the 
comments made by the Senator from 
Vermont, and say that this product of 
soybeans will be a competitor in indus- 
trial uses as well as in food. I get that 
information from the soybean people. 
Basically, that opens the product to wide 
usage. J think we should be very care- 
ful in approaching this matter. There 
has been little objection to it up to the 
present time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in light of what the Senator from 
Iowa has said, I want to amend my re- 
quest and get permission for the Fi- 
nance Committee to meet on Tuesday, 
and even Wednesday, if necessary, in 
order to conclude this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
does not mean tomorrow, does he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Next week, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I was re- 
ferring to the dairy industry. I did not 
have reference to the soybean people. 
I know they are interested in it. The 
dairy industry is particularly interested 
in seeing that casein is not imported 
and used as a substitute for powdered 
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milk, which has been the practice. I 
think the procedure we are agreeing to 
is fair to all persons and industries in- 
volved. This measure was reported from 
the committee without a request from 
any of those groups for hearings on 
the bill. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. It was re- 
ported unanimously by the House com- 
mittee. Requests have been coming in. 
The only way to be fair to all parties 
is to work out a procedure so that hear- 
ings can be held. I understand there 
is no opposition on the part of the 
opponents to the 90-day period. 

They are anxious to have a hearing 
on it and have their views considered by 
the Senate. I think they are entitled 
to that. For that reason I have agreed 
with the minority leader, the very able 
Senator from Indiana, and other 
Senators, that a 90-day period would be 
reasonable. I hope the House can act 
on this matter within 90 days, because, 
if not, the extension period will run out, 
and then we shall be forced to take up 
the bill as originally reported. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator 
will yield, I do not want to prolong this 
discussion. I think the Senator is being 
very fair about this. I think what he 
has proposed will amply solve the prob- 
lem which immediately confronts us. 
But this bill was reported by the commit- 
tee, without any particular considera- 
tion one way or the other, sometime in 
the fore part of January. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. January 
13th; but it had consideration. Nobody 
had asked for hearings on it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I was told, 
very shortly after that, as one person 
expressed it to me, “It caught us on the 
blind side.” It came so rapidly from 
committee that they had no notice. 
They are not criticizing anybody for that 
situation, but, the first thing they knew, 
it was put on the Senate Calendar 
almost immediately after Congress con- 
vened. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would 
object to that conclusion, because it 
had been in the committee several 
months. It had passed the House in 
July. There was notice of it when it was 
taken up in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. No request was made to 
any member of the committee or any 
Senator for hearings on it. Such a re- 
quest would have received the attention 
of the Senator from Virginia. Now they 
have made a request. We want to give 
them an opportunity to have a heaving. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand, 
but that was done only 10 days from the 
time Congress convened in January. I 
presume everyone is human. I think it 
is perfectly understandable that they did 
not Know what was happening. In fact, 
they did not anticipate what happened. 
As some of the leaders told me, they 
were “caught on the blind side.” They 
do not say unfair tactics were being 
used. They merely said they did not 
know this matter would be reported out 
of committee as precipitously as it was. 
They will get their people here and a. 
proper hearing will be had, I am sure, 
and that is all I am interested in. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is what 
the Senator will get. I saw the Senator’s 
request on the calendar. I conferred 
with his distinguished leader earlier in 
the day. We thought this procedure 
would meet the wishes of all Senators. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 7456) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to extend until July 1, 1960, the 
suspension of duty on imports of casein.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed, 

Mr. JOHN=ON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to point out that, in the 
event we are unable to get action on 
this measure before the expiration date, 
we may return to action on the original 
bill. We are hoping this will be agree- 
able to our colleagues in the House. 

Mr. President, I am speaking of Cal- 
endar No. 1069, H.R. 7456, to extend for 
3 years the suspension of duty on irn- 
ports of casein. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER subsequently 
said: Mr. President, reserving the right 
to object, I do not want to discuss the 
particular bill before the Senate. I was 
chatting with the Senator from Indiana 
about the casein bill. Did I correctly 
understand the majority leader to say 
that if the House would not accept at 
this time the 3-month extension, he 
would seek to take up by motion the bill 
for the 3-year extension? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Or for some 
other length of time. I have stated that 
2 or 3 times during the debate. We 
are going to try to get the 90-day ex- 
tension through the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We do not want the whole 
thing to expire. We must have some 
kind of legislation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
important thing about the entire mat- 
ter is that we have a hearing. The Fi- 
nance Committee should give us a hear- 
ing on the facts involved. I may object 
to an extension of the act for 3 years 
after the hearing, but I would think it 
would be in perfectly good order for the 
Senator to ask for anything he wants to 
ask after the hearing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure 
the Senator I understand his position. 
I hope the hearings will be held next 
Wednesday. I understand that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana agreed 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance to hold hearings after the ex- 
tension. 
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When does the legislation expire? I 
am willing that a hearing be provided, 
but I am not willing to bury the bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, my un- 
derstanding with the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance is that the hear- 
ing will be scheduled for Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When does 
the legislation expire? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The legislation ex- 
pires on the 31st of this month, I will 
say to my friend. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
is that? 

Mr. KUCHEL. This Thursday. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I _ presume 
that some resolution extending the leg- 
islation for 30 days would be sufficient. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was try- 
ing to give notice. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The impor- 
tant thing is that we have a reasonable 
opportunity to be heard. Regardless of 
what has gone on in the past, we should 
have a reasonable hearing before the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have spent 
all morning trying to work that out. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is the 
important thing. 


What day 


fr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand. 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Simply be- 


cause the House might not agree to a 
third $0-day extension, I would not want 
to have the matter brought back here, 
so that the Senate could pass a 3-year 
extension. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know whether we will have a 3-year ex- 
tension. We might have a 3-day exten- 
sion. I do not know wnat we can get 
the House to agree to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am sympa- 
thetic with the Senator’s position. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
realizes that we have a problem in the 
House. I do not want the authority to 
expire. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor has one viewpoint, and I have an- 
other. I am trying to be fair to the 
Senator’s viewpoint. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
is fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thought 
it would be better if the committee would 
have a hearing on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, before the authority expires. I 
thought I had an agreement with the 
Senator that Wednesday would be satis- 
factory. What would the Senator say 
about Thursday? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Any day will 
be all right with me. I thought Wednes- 
day was a little soon, because the wit- 
nesses have to come from a distance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. March 31 
will arrive a little soon, also. March 
31 is next Thursday. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senate 
Committee on Finance can have the 
hearing at any time this week, or on 
any day next week. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I was perfectly satisfied about a hearing 
beginning next Monday. I certainly have 
no objection to a device, if the majority 
leader wants to get some device worked 
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out, so that the legislation will not 
necessarily lapse on the 31st of the 
month. That is not the important point, 
I-am perfectly satisfied that the Com- 
mittee on Finance will have a hearing on 
Monday. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is the 
understanding, is it not, that we are to 
pass the 90-day extension? That would 
make the legislation expire on July 31. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The House 
has to agree to that. If there is not a 
rule and if the House does not agree the 
whole thing will expire. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. What is the 
earliest date the witnesses can get to 
Washington, D.C.? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Can the wit- 
nesses come by Thursday? 

Mr. HARTKE. Ido not know. This 
is Monday aiternoon. Some people do 
not like to fly as much as they used to. 
I do not like to fly these days. Some of 
these witnesses would like to come on the 
train. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
would it take them, by train? 

Mr. HARTKE. If the witnesses got 
started tonight they could not possibly 
arrive in Washington, D.C., before to- 
morrow morning. If they started to- 
morrow night they could not arrive until 
the next morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would it 
be reasonable to say the hearing could 
be held on Thursday and Friday? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That could be 
done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I modify my request, that the com- 
mittee be permitted to hold hearings on 
Thursday and Friday. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield, that is a very 
short time. These people have to come 
from the Soybean Belt to Washington, 
D.C., and they will be asked to testify 
on Thursday. I think Monday will be 
satisfactory. 

Certainly I would have no objection, 
if the Senator wants to have a concur- 
rent resolution of some kind passed to 
extend the legislation for 30 days, to 
having the hearing after that, to see 
whether it ought to be put upon a 3-year 
basis or some other basis. I have no 
objection to that. It is not a question of 
trying to see that this is all stopped on 
the 31st. It is simply a question of a 
reasonable time for a hearing, before the 
Senate finally acts on any longtime 
continuation of the program, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator feel there are some witnesses 
who could not be present Thursday or 
Friday? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think some 
of them could be here on Thursday. 
Some of them could be here tomorrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think they 
are here now. [Laugnter.] 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No, they are 
not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have 
talked to some. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There may be 
a number of people in Washington, D.C., 
but the people who represent the great 
segment of the sovbean industry have 


How long 
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talked to me on the telephone today, 
from out in the Middle West. I know 
they are not in Washington, D.C. 

I have no objection. I do not want to 
delay the matter. It is simply a ques- 
tion of an adequate hearing. These peo- 
ple do not know when we are going to 
have a hearing. They have to get their 
statements ready. They have to get 
their facts in order, and so on, for the 
hearing. That is not quite as simple as 
to have a Member of the Senate go be- 
fore a committee to testify. The Senator 
is always somewhat familiar with the 
subject. Many of these people are fa- 
miliar with the facts, but they still have 
to get their statements in order, because 
they are speaking for the record, for 
their industry and for their businesses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee be given authority to meet on 
Thursday and Friday. If the chairman 
of the committee, after conferring with 
the respective Senators, after they con- 
fer with their constituents, feels the 
hearing cannot be held at that time, the 
committee already has authority to meet 
on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS FOR 
INCOME-TAX TREATMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1073, 
H.R. 8684. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8684) to provide transitional provisions 
for the income-tax treatment of dealer 
reserve income. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 8684) to provide transitional pro- 
visions for the income-tax treatment of 
dealer reserve income, which had been 
reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 5, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“1959” and insert “1960”; in line 9, after 
“(1)” to strike out “computed” and in- 
sert “computed, or was required to com- 
pute”; on page 3, line 7, to change the 
subparagraph number from “(1)” to 
“(i)”; in line 16, after the word “appli- 
cable,” to strike out “is not” and insert 
‘was not, on June 21, 1959”; on page 4, 
line 11, after the word “applicable,” to 
Strike out “is not” and insert “was not, 
on June 21, 1959”; in line 20, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “10” and 
lnsert “5”; on page 8, line 9, after the 
word “in”, where it occurs the first time, 
to strike out “the trade or business in 
respect of which the election under sub- 
Section (b) applies” and insert “a trade 
or business”; in line 14, after the word 
Partnership”, to strike out “ceases to 
engage in the trade or business in respect 
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of which the election under subsection 
(b) applies” and insert “terminates”; in 
line 18, after the word “in”, where it oc- 
curs the first time, to strike out “the 
trade or business in respect of which the 
election under subsection (b) applies” 
and insert “a trade or business’; on page 
9, after line 12, to strike out: 

(a) DEALER RESERVE INCOME.—For purposes 
of this Act, the term ‘dealer reserve income” 
means that part of the consideration derived 
by any person from the sale or other dis- 
position of customers’ sales contracts, notes, 
and other evidences of indebtedness (or de- 
rived from customers’ finance charges con- 
nected with such sales or other dispositions) 
which is— 

(1) attributable to the sale by such per- 
son to such customers, in the ordinary course 


of his trade or business, of real property or 


tangible personal property, and 

(2) held in a reserve account, by the 
financial institution to which such person 
disposed of such evidences of indebtedness, 
for the purpose of securing obligations of 
such person, obligations under such evi- 
dences of indebtedness, or both. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

(a) DreateR ReEsERVvVE INCOME.—For pur- 
poses of this Act, the term “dealer reserve 
income” means— 

(1) that part of the consideration derived 
by any person from the sale or other dis- 
position of customers’ sales contracts, notes, 
and other evidences of indebtedness (or de- 
rived from cutomers’ finance charges con- 
nected with such sales or other dispositions) 
which is— 

(A) attributable to the sale by such per- 
son to such customers, in the ordinary 
course of his trade or business, of real prop- 
erty or tangible personal property, and 

(B) held in a reserve account, by the 
financial institution to which such person 
disposed of such evidences of indebtedness, 
for the purpose of securing obligations of 
such person or of such customers, or both; 
and 

(2) that part of the consideration— 

(A) derived by any person from a sale de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(A) in respect of 
which part or all of the purchase price of 
the property sold is provided by a financial 
institution to or for the customer to whom 
such property is sold, or 

(B) derived by such person from finance 
charges connected with the financing of such 
sale, which is held in a reserve account by 
such financial institution for the purpose 
of securing obligations of such person or 
of such customer, or both. 


On page 11, line 8, after the word 
“in”, to strike out “subsection (a)” and 
insert “subsection (a) (1), or of financ- 
ing sales of the kind described in subsec- 
tion (a)(2), or both”; after line 22, to 
insert: 

(e) StratuTres oF LIMITATIONS.—For pur- 
poses of applying sections 3 and 4 of this 
Act, if the assessment of any deficiency, or 
the refund or credit of any overpayment, 
for any taxable year was not prevented on 
June 21, 1959, by the operation of any law 
or rule of law (other than the provisions of 
chapter 74 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to compromises or closing 
agreements, or the corresponding provisions 
of prior revenue laws), the period within 
which such assessment, or such refund or 
credit, may be made shall not expire prior 
to July 1, 1961. 


And on page 12, at the beginning of 
line 8, to change the subsection letter 
from: “(Ce)” to“). 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
en amendments be agreed to en 

Oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none; 
and, without objection, the committee 
amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I offer some amendments which are 
technical amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 5, after the word “before”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “July”, and insert 
“September”. 

On page 12, line 7, after the word 
“to”, it is proposed to strike out “July”, 
and insert “September”. 

On page 11, beginning with line 23, it 
is proposed to strike out all through 
line 7 on page 12 and in lieu thereof in- 
sert the following: 

(e) Statutes of Limitations — 

(1) Extension of period for assessment 
and refund or credit: For purposes of ap- 
plying sections 3 and 4 of this Act, if the 
assessment of any deficiency, or the refund 
or credit of any overpayment, for any tax- 
able year was not prevented on June 21, 
1959, by the operation of any law or rule of 
law, but would be so prevented prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, the period within which such 
assessment, or such refund or credit, may 
be made shall not expire prior to September 
1, 1961. An election by a taxpayer under sec- 
tion 3 or 4 of this Act shall be considered as 
a consent to the application of the provi- 
sions of this subsection. 

(2) Years closed by closing agreement or 
compromise: For purposes of this Act, if the 
assessment of any deficiency, or the refund 
or credit of any overpayment, for any tax- 
able year is prevented on the date of an 
election under section 3 or 4 of this Act by 
the operation of the provisions of chapter 
74 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to closing agreements and com- 
promises) or by the corresponding provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, 
such assessment, or such refund or credit, 
shall be considered as having been prevented 
on June 21, 1959. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


H.R. 8684 relates to tax treatment of cer- 
tain dealer reserves. 

The usual dealers’ reserve arises from the 
sale of customers’ installment paper to fi- 
nance companies. The way in which these 
reserves arise can be illustrated by an exam- 
ple of an automobile dealer, a business 
where dealer reserves have been used quite 
widely. Initially the dealer sells a car to a 
customer, accepting his note together with a 
cash downpayment and trade-in as the 
selling price of the car. The customer then 
executes a note, usually on forms supplied 
by a finance company, and the dealer then 
sells the installment paper to the finance 
company in return for a partial payment 
to him by the finance company of the face 
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amount of the paper. The finance company, 
however, reserves, or holds back, a portion 
of the balance due the dealer and in addi- 
tion may set aside a portion of the finance 
charge on the paper otherwise due the 
dealer. Losses incurred by the finance com- 
pany may be charged against these dealers’ 
reserves. 

In transactions of this general type the 
question is whether this reserve is income 
to the dealer in the year of the sale of the 
article and the sale of the installment paper 
to the finance company or, on the other 
hand, is income to the dealer only when 
he actually receives the reserved amount 
in cash from the finance company. 

The Supreme Court on June 22, 1959, in 
Commissioner v. Hansen, Commissioner v. 
Glover, and Baird v. Commissioner, held in 
these cases that the specific reserves in- 
volved were properly reportable as income 
when “the dealers acquired a fixed right to 
receive the amounts so retained by the fi- 
mance companies.” These cases held that 
dealer reserve income is to be reported at 
the time it is properly accruable, or in gen- 
eral at the time of the sale of the install- 
ment paper where this immediately follows 
the sale of the property. However, many 
dealers following any of the numerous cir- 
cuit court decisions to the contrary, have 
not reported this income until the reserves 
were withdrawn by the dealers from the 
finance companies. 

In view of this, H.R. 8684 provides two 
alternative methods for paying the tax due 
on the income which has not previously 
been reported. First, it provides that such 
amounts can be treated as required changes 
in methods of accounting. In general, this 
means that the reserves built up prior to 
1954 need not be reported for tax purposes, 
and that only the excess of the current 
balance over the 1954 balance in the re- 
serve is to be reported. A second alterna- 
tive provided permits the computation of 
the deficiencies—or overassessments—which 
would arise if the income had been reported 
in the proper years, and then the sum of 
these amounts—plus interest up to the time 
of selecting this alternative—-may be paid 
in 10 annual installments, generally begin- 
ning in 1961. 

Your committee has made the following 
amendments to the House bill: 

(1) Under a committee amendment the 
taxpayer will be entitled to the benefits of 
the bill if he is forced by the Commissioner 
to change to an accrual method of account- 
ing. There was sOme doubt whether he 
would be entitled to the benefits of the 
House bill in such a case. 

(2) At the suggestion of the Treasury 
your committee has reduced the period for 
electing to pay the deficiencies for the years 
involved in installments from 10 years to 
5 years. The Treasury was of the opinion 
that a 5-year extension would amply cover 
the situation. 

(3) Your committee has provided that the 
privilege of paying the deficiencies in in- 
stallments shall not terminate unless the 
individual or corporation involved ceases 
to engage in any business or unless a partner- 
ship, of which the taxpayer is a member, 
terminates. Under the House bill, the privi- 
lege was terminated where the individual, 
the partnership of which he is a member, 
or the corporation, as the case may be, 
ceases to engage in the business out of 
which the dealer reserve arose. 

(4) Your committee has applied the bene- 
fits of the bill to taxable years which were 
open for assessment or refund on June 21, 
1959, the date of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions relating to dealers’ reserves. This 
amendment would permit a taxpayer to 
make an election under the bill for a year 
which was closed before he had an oppor- 
tunity to make such election. The House 
bill did not provide relief in such cases. 
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(5) Your committee has also amended 
the House bill to apply to situations where 
the customer gave the note or mortgage 
directly to the finance company under an 
arrangement whereby the selling price, a 
part of the finance charge, or both, was 
retained by the finance company in a re- 
serve account to be ultimately paid to the 
dealer. The House bill limited the relief 
to situations where the dealer sells the in- 
staliment paper to the finance company. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Alaska to reconsider. 

The motion was agreed to. 





EXEMPTION FROM INSPECTION 
OF SMALL VESSELS CARRYING 
FREIGHT IN INLAND WATERS, 
ALASKA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1199, 
Senate bill 2669. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2669) to extend the period of exemption 
from inspection under the provisions of 
section 4426 of the Revised Statutes 
granted small vessels carrying freight to 
and from places in the inland waters of 
southeastern Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
know of no objection to this bill on the 
part of any Senator. It was reported 
unanimously from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
simply seeks to extend for a 4-year pe- 
riod a desirable and even essential mari- 
time arrangement in southeastern 
Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act entitled “An Act to amend 
section 4426 of the Revised Statutes, as 
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amended, with respect to certain small ves. 
sels operated by cooperatives or associa- 
tions in transporting merchandise of mem- 
bers on a nonprofit basis to or from places 
within the inland waters of southeastern 
Alaska and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
or to or from places within said inland 
waters and places within the inland waters 
of the State of Washington”, approved Aug- 
ust 23, 1958 (72 Stat. 633), is amended by 
striking out “1960” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1964”. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of House bill 10234, Cal- 
endar No. 1139. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10234) making appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pending bill is the Commerce 
Department appropriation bill. The 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.uanpD], aS chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, reported the bill. I understand 
that certain amendments are to be of- 
fered. 

Mr. President, I give notice that it is 
expected that the Senate will remain in 
session late this evening. If possible, we 
would like to have the proposed amend- 
ments acted on today. If not, we shall 
endeavor to have the Senate meet at an 
earlier hour tomorrow, so that action 
can be concluded on the bill, because 
there will be before the Senate the very 
important Interior Department appro- 
priations bill, and we hope it can be 
passed before the Judiciary Committee 
makes its report on the civil rights bill 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Was the 
Senator indicating that the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill would be 
reached and passed today? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. It is 
not eligible for consideration until to- 
morrow. We have this problem: 

We have the Commerce Department 
appropriation bill, which was carried 
over at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILu1aMs], in or- 
der that all Members who desired to be 
heard may be heard and offer amend- 
ments. 

When consideration of the Commerce 
Department appropriation bill is con- 
cluded we expect to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. It will not be in order 
until tomorrow, but we hope we can con- 
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clude consideration of the Interior De- 

artment bill tomorrow, because the 
civil rights bill will be reported back to- 
morrow evening from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and we should like to take 
it up on Wednesday if at all possible. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the calling of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 





REMOVAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL LIMI- 
TATIONS ON ACTIVITIES OF THE 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House on the bill, 
S. 2482, to remove geographical limita- 
tions on activities of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and for other purposes, 
with the amendment of the House 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRUNSDALE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2482) to 
remove geographical limitations on ac- 
tivities of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and for other purposes, which was, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act to define the functions and duties 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for 
other purposes”, approved August 6, 1947 
(33 U.S.C., sec. 83a), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “in the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions”; 

(2) by striking out “of coastal water and 
land areas (including survey of offlying is- 
lands, banks, shoals, and other offshore 
areas)”; and 

(3) by striking out all of paragraph (2), 
and by renumbering paragraphs (3), (4), 
(5), and (6) as (2), (3), (4), and (5) re- 
spectively. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the House is in the nature 
of a technical clarifying amendment. 
It does not change the substantive pur- 
pose of the bill in any way. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in full at this point in the Rrc- 
orp for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill, ordered to be printed, reads 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
define the functions and duties of the Coast 
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and Geodetic Survey, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 6, 1947 (33 US.C., sec. 
883a), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “in the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions”; 

(2) by striking out “of coastal water and 
land areas (including survey of offiying is- 
lands, banks, shoals, and other offshore 
areas)”; and 

(3) by striking out all of paragraph (2), 
and by renumbering paragraphs (3), (4), (5), 
and (6) as (2), (3), (4), and (5) respectively. 





DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE RUS- 
SELL V. MACK, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
take the time of the Senate briefly to 
make an announcement which dis- 
tresses me greatly. A member of the 
Washington congressional delegation, 
Representative RusseELL V. Mack, just 
dropped dead on the floor of the House. 
Representative Mack had served very ef- 
fectively and ably in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Wash- 
ington for many years. I do not know 
whether he had ever been ill. I do not 
know exactly what happened. I under- 
stand that he suffered a heart attack 
on the floor of the House. 

I had talked with Representative 
Mack last week, and he appeared to be 


‘in good health. He was a valued Mem- 


ber of the House of Representatives, and 
an esteemed member of the Washington 
State delegation. I have known RUSSELL 
Mack for many years. I considered him 
a very good friend. 

I regret this great loss to the State 
of Washington, and, of course, extend 
my sympathy to his very fine wife and 
family. His death comes as a great 
shock to me and other Members of the 
House and Senate who knew him. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
join the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton in expressing deep regret at the 
untimely death of Representative Rus- 
SELL V. Mack, of the State of Washing- 
ton. I was glad and proud to count 
him as a friend. He was a fine man, 
and a good public servant. We who 
knew him here will miss him greatly. 
His district will miss him. The Nation 
will miss him. He served the Nation 
well. 

My wife and I wish to extend our 
deepest sympathy, in this hour of sor- 
row, to Mrs. Mack. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to join at this time in 
expressing sympathy to Mrs. Mack and 
cthers bereaved by the sudden death of 
RUSSELL MACK. 

I had known RvusseL_t Mack for many 
years, first in the House of Represent- 
atives, and then as a colleague serving 
from the House on conference commit- 
tees between the Public Works Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 

RUvuSSELL Mack’s knowledge of the pub- 
lic works field, whether in connection 
with highways, rivers and harbors, or 
flood-control projects, was of great value 
to our country generally, as well as to 
the State of Washington. 

He was eminently fair, considerate, 
and tolerant of others, and very effective 
because of his knowledge and because of 
his sense of public service. 
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He was a newspaper editor before 
coming to Washington, and enjoyed a 
wide acquaintanceship and the respect 
of others in the newspaper field. 

He was a most useful Member of Con- 
gress. The State of Washington and 
the country have lost a great American 
and a great statesman. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the other Senators on the 
subject of the untimely death of RusSSELL 
MACK. 





DANGERS IN HAPHAZARD 
DIPLOMACY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, thanks to 
the candor of our distinguished Secre- 
tary of State, a question which has dis- 
turbed me for a long time has flared into 
public view. I refer to the willingness of 
the leaders of this country—indeed, of 
the West—to meet Mr. Khrushchev sep- 
arately and jointly in a summit confer- 
ence for no reason, really, other than 
Mr. Khrushchev thinks such a confer- 
ence will be useful, at least to him. 

Last Tuesday in a public meeting of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Secretary of State told the committee 
that the forthcoming summit confer- 
ence “has no agenda. We don’t know 
what points are going to be discussed. 
We just assume that the German and 
Berlin question will come up.” 

Mr. President, I share the Secretary’s 
assumption that the Berlin question 
will come up, but I wonder how it will 
come up—in what context—at whose 
initiative—under what circumstances— 
and with what conditions? Will Mr. 
Khrushchev, in the exclusive company 
of his three fellow heads of government, 
assay a major diplomatic thrust? Will 
he offer a quid pro quo, a long-term 
agreement on Berlin, perhaps in return 
for Western recognition of East Ger- 
many? 

I do not here estimate the effect of 
such a diplomatic thrust by Mr. Khru- 
shchev or, indeed, whether such a quid 
pro quo amounts to a plausible possi- 
bility. I doubt, however, that the United - 
States and its major allies are prepared 
to respond to such an initiative with a 
single clear, resolute voice. 

Yet how can the West expect to ac- 
complish anything at the summit—in- 
deed, to come away with their own rights 
and interests unprejudiced—unless the 
Western leaders are agreed on the ob- 
jectives they wish to achieve, the posi- 
tions they will adopt and unless they 
make an effort to stay within the 
orderly processes of diplomatic action? 

Mr. Herter assumes, and who would 
disagree, that the question of Berlin, the 
broader question of Germany, nuclear 
weapons tests and the painfully in- 
voluted question of disarmament will all 
come up at the summit. But how and 
in what form? 

Now, the current Berlin issue is essen- 
tially artificial. That is, it is a creature 
of Mr. Khrushchev himself. He created 
the problem and now demands that we 
solve it to his advantage. The plain 
fact is that it is Khrushchev, not we, who 
is clamoring for a change in the Berlin 
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situation. It is Khrushchev, not the 
United States or her allies, who almost 
daily threatens to act provocatively and 
dangerously with respect to Berlin and 
East Germany. 

And who can say that the heady Al- 
pine atmosphere and free rein of the 
summit—without an agreed agenda— 
will not induce him to create other prob- 
lems for the West to solve to his gain? 

What I am suggesting here is that we 
examine the rationale for this summit 
meeting. 

I have no quarrel with the proposition 
that it is a good idea for heads of state 
to meet and talk over their differences. 
However, such meetings, riveting as they 
do the attention of the world, should be 
undertaken only after the most careful 
planning and, like all diplomatic under- 
takings, should be clearly in our national 
interest. Admittedly the problems that 
threaten peace will be hard to resolve 
at best. There is even less chance of re- 
solving them if we have no plan and no 
hope that such will be done. Without 
purpose and plan, we will find ourselves 
lost and drifting in a murky sea of hap- 
hazard diplomacy. 

Unless there is some reasonable ex- 
pectation that progress can be made in 
the settlement of differences and prob- 
lems, there is no justification for meet- 


ing at all. This proposition, though, is 
now moot. The Paris meeting is sched- 
uled. 


What about U.S. leadership? How can 
the United States avoid either the loss or 
abandonment of her rightful position as 
leader of the Western Alliance with the 
haphazard policies, or lack of policies, 
which have been outlined to us? More- 
over, other nations must wonder if we 
have lost our will and zest for leadership. 

Careful preparation is as necessary for 
victory in a diplomatic conference as it is 
in a military campaign. The history of 
diplomatic failures bears this out. If one 
examines international conferences since 
the end of World War I, three outstand- 
ing errors stand out boldly: 

First. The failure to fix definite, clear 
objectives in advance with an agreed and 
definite program or agenda for the con- 
ference and a careful definition of our 
policy on each item. 

Second. The lack of detailed agree- 
ment and coordination with our allies 
before the conference begins. 

Third. Departures from the previously 
prepared positions during the confer- 
ence. 

Not all of the above flaws have been 
present in all conferences. Sometimes 
it has been one of them, sometimes an- 
other, sometimes all. 

I do not wish here to labor or over- 
emphasize the desirability of heeding our 
mistakes and failures of the past. But I 
do think it is important to bear them in 
mind. At least, we should remember the 
most recent summit conference, in 
Geneva in 1955. Perhaps we should re- 
call, also, that at Versailles the heads of 
state met before deciding on a carefully 
arranged program of discussion and 
without careful advance coordination of 
their policies. Moreover, President Wil- 
son went to the conference without hav- 
ing secured his own political base at 
home. 
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About Versailles, Colonel House later 
wrote: 

The great fault of the political leaders 
(Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and 
Orlando) was their failure to draft a plan of 
procedure. 


This is not to say that we should be 
fearful of international conferences, not 
at all. Settlement of differences by 
negotiation is a prime goal of civiliza- 
tion. It is the purpose of diplomacy. 
And it is good. But, in the present con- 
text of world affairs, the requirement, it 
seems to me, is not a mere willingness 
to go just anywhere and talk about any- 
thing, but rather an insistence that we 
confer and negotiate about the basic 
threats to peace in a manner carefully 
calculated to promote our national in- 
terest and the true cause of peace. 

If we let Mr. Khrushchev pose the 
problems and determine their frame of 
reference, then he can just about assure 
himself of either a settlement to his ad- 
vantage or no conclusion at all with 
blame for failure of the conference fall- 
ing on us. 

This is the point. Mr. Khrushchev— 
let us face it—is the apostle of the sum- 
mit conference. He has created the 
issue that will presumably be the first 
order of business. I say “presumably” 
because in the absence of any under- 
standing whatsoever as to what will be 
discussed, in what order, and in what 
context, who can say what the first or- 
der of business will be? All that we 
know for certain is that Khrushchev is 
wily, resourceful, unpredictable, and de- 
termined, and that he is completely un- 
hampered by the standard of moral 
values to which we adhere. Moreover, 
his approach to the summit has been a 
model of orderly and logical procedure. 
He wanted this conference, just as he 
wanted to be invited to the United 
States, for his own good and sufficient 
reasons. In both cases he gained his 
objective. I dare say he already 
knows—of this I think we may be sure— 
what he wants to talk about at this con- 
ference, and I am forced to recognize 
the prospect that those matters will be 
discussed at the time and in the frame 
of reference of his making. 

In short, it should be clear to us by 
now that Mr. Khrushchev is an “idea” 
man constantly in search of a platform, 
the world’s cleverest propagandist. 
Currently he is performing in France. 
With the summit we have given him a 
platform of unrivaled luster and emi- 
nence. And we have made no effort to 
limit the outlets for the exuberant ex- 
pression of his talents. On the con- 
trary, by visits and return visits, by ap- 
parent agreement to a whole series of 
summit meetings, we have conferred 
status, if not respectability, upon com- 
munism and its leaders. What is more 
important, in so doing, we have assisted 
Mr. Khrushchev in his relentless cam- 
paign to picture communism as the wave 
of the future without ever pinning him 
down to talk about the subjects crucial 
to our interests in their proper context, 
if at all. 

The Western Powers, on the other 
hand, really do not know what to ex- 
pect from this conference. To make 
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matters worse, they are not sure of what, 
most ideally, should emerge from the 
conference. To state it simply, there is 
a slackness, born of uncertainty, in the 
Western position. 

Thus we find the ranking statesmen 
of the West periodically, and sometimes 
spasmodically, putting aside their oner- 
ous domestic duties in order to huddle 
together for the purpose of seaming over 
small but corrosive cracks in the alliance, 

Prime Minister Macmillan of Great 
Britain has hurriedly come here and is 
now conferring with President Eisen. 
hower. In a short space of time Mr, 
Adenauer has visited Mr. Eisenhower, 
Mr. Macmillan has visited General de 
Gaulle, and General de Gaulle is ex- 
pected here shortly to talk with Mr. 
Eisenhower. France and Germany do 
not see eye to eye with Britain on the 
Berlin question. Mr. Macmillan is re- 
ported to view the latest Soviet nuclear 
test proposal with considerably more 
sympathy than President Eisenhower. 
France wants atomic weapons. Most of 
the Atlantic Alliance shudder at the 
mention of a German training base in 
Spain. The Common Market countries 
appear to be on the verge of accelerating 
the schedule for inaugurating their ex- 
ternal tariff, thus irritating Britain and 
the other Outer Seven countries which 
regard such a move as inimical to their 
own interests. 

Does this state of disunity and irreso- 
lution on the part of the West not pre- 
sent an inviting opportunity for Khru- 
shchev to pursue his goal of breaking up 
NATO and splintering the free world al- 
liance. Surely we can expect him to 
probe soft spots, to attempt to generate 
animosities, suspicions, and fears among 
the allies, as he is doing today in France. 
Indeed, we have seen from the pattern 
of his conduct that many of his proposals 
are designed strictly to exacerbate such 
animosities among friends. Meanwhile, 
with complete unity of policy and mono- 
lithic determination, Mr. Khrushchev 
maintains full freedom of maneuver for 
his side. 

This raises the point, Mr. President, 
that since Mr. Khrushchev is the man 
who most of all wanted a summit con- 
ference, he should have agreed to dis- 
cuss the central issues in an orderly 
fashion and in a reasonable and logical 
context. Such an agreement on his part, 
I feel quite strongly, should have been 
a necessary condition to our President's 
agreeing to attend the conference, The 
failure to insist upon such procedure, 
the failure to fix definite objectives and 
to make careful plans in our own na- 
tional interest, and the failure to co- 
ordinate these objectives and plans in 
detail with our allies, has raised the 
prospect of a conference which, al- 
though held at the highest level—the 
summit—may contribute little, if any- 
thing, to the resolution of the problems 
and the threats to peace. Indeed, Sec- 
retary Herter said, only last week: 

I am very frank to admit that I am not 
too optimistic that the summit conference 
will produce very great results. 


Diplomatic victories are seldom 
achieved haphazardly. Normally they 
are the result of patient, careful, de- 
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tailed work. This work involves a point- 


py-point examination and_ prudent 
evaluation in terms of the national in- 
terest of each step taken. Diplomatic 
initiatives must be carefully calculated. 
Spontaneous suggestions, such as Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s recent sudden idea of 
a Berlin referendum, are not usually 
fruitful. 

Viewing the subject from quite an- 
other angle, I am unimpressed by the 
argument that diplomacy must be con- 
ducted only at the summit with the So- 
viet Union simply because Mr. Khru- 
shchev prefers to do his own negotiat- 
ing. Mr. President, whatever Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s problem is—whether inflated 
vanity or underdeveloped prestige—it 
is no problem of ours. He professes con- 
tempt for foreign ministers, and often 
gibes at their lack of authority. Here 
again, if Mr. Khrushchev cannot find 
a foreign minister in the Soviet Union 
adequate to the responsibility, that is his 
problem, not ours. 

I recall that nobody ever doubted the 
supreme authority of Stalin for Soviet 
policy. Yet for how many years was 
Soviet foreign policy personified by a 
hard, unsmiling, superbly skilled nego- 
tiator, known to the world as Molotov, 
and known to his colleagues of the con- 
ference table as “iron pants.” Every 
ranking Western diplomat who ever 
faced Molotov gave him full marks for 
his professional talent and attainments. 
Yet none of them ever had any illu- 
sions as to the source of his instructions. 

Mr. President, I am all for talking with 
our friends and with our adversaries, 
all for employing and expanding the 
diplomatic process and for adopting 
each and every measure that will reduce 
the likelihood of armed conflict in the 
world. What is necessary is that these 
processes be pursued in a careful, or- 
derly, realistic manner. The prepara- 
tions for the forthcoming summit con- 
ference do not represent this kind of 
negotiating procedure. On the con- 
trary, it appears to be a part of a plan 
to postpone, if not avoid, serious ne- 
gotiation. A series of summits, we are 
told, is planned, conditioned only upon 


just enough achievement at the one to. 


justify the next. ‘Thus, it is planned to 
resort to amiable, if somewhat aimless, 
conversation and good-will visits, as a 
substitute for the careful planning and 
hard work necessary for correct deci- 
sions. 

There are positive dangers from 
failure to reach substantive agreement 
at a conference between the heads of 
great and contending powers. The 
mere scheduling of a summit conference 
Serves to raise the hopes of the peoples 
of the world, and perhaps appears to 
ease international tensions. When such 
a conference breaks up without material 
accomplishment, increased tensions, ris- 
ing suspicions, and added fears may re- 
Sult. We are advised by Secretary 
Herter that these dangers can be mini- 
mized by not expecting too much. 

But I am not sure the matter is quite 
that simple. I am not sure, in the first 


place, that we can, or should, dampen 
Peuples’ hopefulness for peace. 


In the 
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second place, I doubt that it is wise to go 
to a conference while talking it down, 
or, to put the matter the other way 
around, to talk down a conference in 
which the President of the United States 
is to participate with the Russian Pre- 
mier, the British Prime Minister, and 
General de Gaulle. Such a conference 
cannot be regarded as unimportant. 
The world will not be so misled. 

Moreover, it would not seem illogical 
to assume that a participant who pub- 
licly admitted he did not expect the 
conference to succeed would stand a 
good chance of being blamed for its 
failure, and not much chance of receiv- 
ing credit for any possible success. 

Even more dangerous than failure to 
achieve some substantive agreement, 
however, would be the execution of an 
improvident agreement. I must in all 
candor express my concern that the 
pressure for political agreement may be- 
come so strong, and an awareness of 
the dangers of failure of the conference 
sO compelling, that improvident de- 
cisions may be reached. I hope this 
apprehension is not justified. I regret 
that circumstances are such that I feel 
compelled to state it. 

Apparently an extended period of 
negotiations of critical importance lies 
ahead. This is all the more reason why 
I feel impelled to speak out today. Ido 
hope no one will interpret this state- 
ment as an act of partisanship. I 
speak out of concern for my country 
and for other countries which love peace 
and freedom. And that, Mr. President, 
is not partisanship. 

The mere fact that negotiations are 
under way does not alter the basic con- 
flict of ideas and ideologies between the 
free and the Communist worlds. 

We must realize the nature of our 
foe. And I unhesitatingly refer to Mr. 
Khrushchev as a foe. For him and his 
associates, the collapse of our system is 
inevitable. They believe they have the 
right—not only the right, but a self- 
professed duty—to dominate all people 
everywhere. Communists do not suffer 
from moral restraints. They are zealots 
who will adopt any means, however 
antisocial, to gain the remarkable ends 
they seek so relentlessly. 

The Communist creed is an aggressive 
creed. The Communist creed is one of 
subversion, revolution, dictatorship, and 
oppression. Communists use, and in- 
tend to use, all of the resources, human 
and material, of an empire that now 
encompasses one-third of the people of 
the world. And Khrushchev is the head 
Communist. He has great military 
strength at his command. He has an 
organized and disciplined party, not 
only among the one-third of humanity 
that communism dominates, but in most 
other countries of the world. Mr. 
Khrushchev will bring all of these 
powers and all of these resources to 
bear, and he thinks time is on his side. 

I am for negotiation, let me repeat, all 
for expanding diplomatic conversation to 
promote peace. I only insist that it pro- 
ceed with adequate plan and preparation 
within the U.S. Government, and with 
the necessary, detailed unity and coordi- 
nation with our allies. Otherwise, rather 
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than serving the cause of peace and se- 
curity, well intentioned summiteers may 
do violence to these, our most crucial 
objectives. 

It is in this sense that I speak out to- 
day and I hope my voice reaches Camp 
David. It is too late to negotiate an 
agenda for the Paris summit conference. 
Mr. Khrushchev already has that one 
buttoned up, on terms eminently to his 
satisfaction. But it is not too late to 
unify the Western position on key issues~ 
and upon a plan of procedure. It is not 
too late for President Eisenhower and 
our distinguished visitor, Prime Minister 
Macmillan, to reflect upon the lessons of 
history. It is not too late for them to 
contemplate the dangers of playing the 
game of power politics by ear, or to con- 
sider the character of our adversary and 
the matchless opportunities they have 
given him for advancing that most mate- 
rial and oppressive of causes—interna- 
tional communism. 

Out of such reflection, and perhaps 
with the benefit of growing experience, 
there will come a useful reappraisal of 
the nature of diplomacy, and the danger 
of failure, on the one hand, and the 
greater danger of improvident agree- 
ments on the other, that are inherent 
in haphazard procedure in this delicate 
field. It is in the interest of such a re- 
appraisal that I have made this state- 
ment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lusk 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

I wish to make two brief comments to 
the Senator from Tennessee, in connec- 
tion with his speech, which I had an 
opportunity to follow as he delivered it. 

Mr. GORE. First, let me thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts for his 
courtesy and his attention. He did me 
the honor of following my remarks care- 
fully as I delivered them; and I am 
gratified. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly I 
wished to hear what the Senator from 
Tennessee had to say. 

First, let me state that, as one who 
has known the present Secretary of 
State for almost 40 years, I know of no 
man who goes into any meeting or con- 
ference or discussion on any subject with 
greater care or greater preparation than 
does the present Secretary of State. 

The Senator from Tennessee has said 
that it would not seem illogical to as- 
sume that a participant who said he did 
not expect the conference to succeed 
would stand a good chance of being 
blamed for its failure, if it did fail. 

Let me state that, judging from what 
the Secretary of State has said at his 
press conference and before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, he has not ex- 
pressed pessimism. Instead, he has said 
he expects the conference to succeed, al- 
though he has said that he will be very 
pleasantly surprised if very many objec- 
tives are attained. 


i 
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In other words, he is optimistic, and 
he hopes the conference will be success= 
ful. Certainly he is not pessimistic 
about its chances of success. 

As to preparation for this conference, 
the Senator has said that we are not 
going with any objectives that are 
agreed upon. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator that I have talked to the Secretary 
of State, and he advised me that there 
are now three working groups, in Wash- 
ington, Paris, and London, who are pre- 
paring the points of view of the Western 
countries for this conference. When 
those preparations are completed, I as- 
sume the leaders of the Western coun- 
tries will get together and agree upon 
the positions that they shall take. 

The Senator from Tennessee himself 
has stated that he is for negotiation— 
let me repeat what he stated, “All for 
expanding diplomatic conversation to 
promote peace.” That has been the 
point of view of President Eisenhower— 
that he will go to any meeting, anywhere, 
if he thinks there will be any greater op- 
portunity for peace. 

What can come out of the planned 
meeting will be some general points of 
view, which can be agreed upon, and 
which can then go to working groups at 
@ lower level, to work out a definite 
agreement. 

What the Secretary of State meant, I 
think, is that out of a summit confer- 
ence there can be no definite agree- 
ments that will lead to treaties, but some 
general understanding among the lead- 
ers, points of agreement, which are 
worthy of further study at the proper 
working level. 

Certainly, the Senator and I want any 
treaties that are submitted to us to be 
carefully worked out and that is not pos- 
sible at a planned meeting. 

As I listen to the distinguished Sen- 
ator and follow him, I want to leave 
with him these two points. First, I am 
confident that the Secretary of State, 
as I have known him over the years, is 
always optimistic that an agreement 
may be reached or that advantages can 
be counted from speaking to leaders of 
countries; second, that there is careful 
work being done in preparation for the 
summit conference. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator for his comments. 
First, I wish to state that I share his 
appreciation of Secretary Herter. It has 
not been my pleasure to know him for as 
long as the distinguished senior Senator 
from Massachusetts has known him, but 
it has been my opportunity to know him 
and serve with him, more or less, for 
about 20 years. I hold him in high es- 
teem. I said so in a speech in support 
of the confirmation of his nomination. 
I say so now. 

Secretary Herter, in my opinion, told 
us the truth. He was frank and candid 
with the Foreign Relations Committee. 
For that he is entitled to commendation. 
It is the situation which he described 
and revealed that I found so disturbing. 

But I should like to say to the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts that the 
subject matter of my address today goes 
far beyond Secretary Herter. It involves 
the President of the United States, 
Prime Minister Macmillan, and, to a 
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lesser extent, President de Gaulle. Itin- 
volves the leadership of the West. As I 
have said, I am deeply concerned that, 
in one move after another, the West 
gives to its arch enemy status and re- 
spectability, and adds to his relentless, 
implacable drive to picture communism 
as the wave of the future, without ever, 
at any time, pinning him down to talk 
about things which are important to our 
security, in the proper context, if at all. 
So I say it goes far beyond Secretary 
Herter. 

Now, as to preparation, in the first in- 
stance, we are told that President Eisen- 
hower reluctantly agreed to go to a sum- 
mit conference. I should like to read 
what Secretary Herter said about that. 
First, I shall have to read my own 
question: 

Senator Gore. Is there any reason why the 
Russian dictator could not delegate the same 
power to his foreign minister as President 
Eisenhower should or does delegate to you? 

Sccretary Herter. None. 

Mr. Gore. Then isn’t that a fallacious ar- 
gument? 


I digress to say the argument was 
made that one reason why diplomacy 
must be conducted at the summit was 
that Mr. Khrushchev was the only one 
who could speak with authority for So- 
viet Russia. 

I return to the colloquy: 

Secretary Herter. Not necessarily, because 
you are dealing with an individual personal- 
ity who himself wants to be the negotiator. 

Senator Gore. And, therefore, we accede to 
his personality and his desire? 

Secretary HERTER. To some extent. 

Senator Gore. It seems to me what you 
have said is that we are vague about the 
purposes of the conference or its results and 
we did not want it, but we are somewhat 
beirg pushed into it. Is that—— 

Secretary Herter. I wouldn’t say “pushed 
into it.” I would say the President acceded 
to the desire of the others to go to a summit 
conference. 


I end the quotation there. 

This, it seems to me, is clear. I have 
many quotations from President Eisen- 
hower himself over a period of months, 
which I could cite to the Senator. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
we agreed to go to this conference, ac- 
cording to the testimony Secretary Her- 
ter gave, without any understanding as 
to what would be discussed, in what 
order, in what context, or on what con- 
ditions. That was the first big mistake. 

There is a second mistake, which I 
think there is yet time to correct. We 
can now do nothing about the first mis- 
take. I am pleading for correction of 
the second one. We must have carefully 
made plans within our own Government, 
as I have stated, and detailed, careful 
coordination and unity with our allies on 
those plans. It is that for which I 
plead. 

I thank the able Senator for his com- 
ments. 

Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. GRUENING 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GORE. I yield first to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Tennessee if he does 
not feel that, as these discussions go on 
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with the British Prime Minister, we get 
perplexed a bit by what we read in the 
newspapers, when we compare it with 
what we get in the official reports? I was 
going to ask the Senator if he had seen 
the exact wording of what Tsarapkin 
proposed at Geneva prior to the end of 
the week. He proposed it on March 19, 
When did the Senator from Tennessee 
first see it? 

Mr. GORE. I first saw what pur- 
ported to be a verbatim text of it on the 
front page of the Washington Evening 
Star, I believe on Friday afternoon. It 
was reported that this camge from a press 
release from the Russian Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. Is it that to which 
the Senator refers? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I was re- 
ferring to the fact that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and, so far as 
I know, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate, had nothing on 
which to base an accurate judgment, 
until late Friday afternoon, except the 
press statement given out by Mr. Tsa- 
rapkin, and released by Tass, which is 
not our favorite source of information. 

Mr. GORE. As the Senator knows, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEn- 
LOOPER] and I are the adviser delegates 
from the Senate to the conference. 

The first time I was able to see the 
official text of the March 19 proceedings 
and of the Russian proposal was this 
morning, when an official copy, which I 
hold, was delivered to my office. I must 
state that it is classified as ‘‘confiden- 
tint.”” 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator will 
hold it to himself, because it is marked 
“confidential.” 

I do not believe that would prevent the 
Senator from saying whether he under- 
stands that the Russians do or do not 
want to include shots under a seismic 
magnitude of 4.7 as a part of the treaty. 
It is my understanding they do. Is that 
the understanding of the Senator from 
Tennessee? I believe the Senator will 
find that on the last page of the text, 
if the Senator will look at it carefully. 

Mr. GORE. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not trying to 
cause any conflict, because I like the 
writer who wrote the article, Mr. Rob- 
erts, but the newspaper says that Mr. 
Eisenhower is insistent he will do noth- 
ing to bind the hand of his successor, 
whoever he may be, except under treaty 
provisions duly ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. Under that language 
I think we can rely on the fact that 
nothing can happen with the Russian 
proposal, because the Russian proposal 
insists upon 4 to 5 years of experimen- 
tation under a good arrangement which 
they insist upon tying in to the treaty. 
The President does not want to put that 
in the treaty. The President wants to 
leave it out. Have we not in advance put 
ourselves almost in an impossible situa- 
tion with respect to a treaty with the 
Russians? 

Mr. GORE. I hope it is not an im- 
possible situation. It is certainly a 
strange one. 

As the able Senator knows, upon 0Cc- 
casion I have had my partisan moments, 
as most Members of this body do, but 
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never on this subject. I have been to 
the Geneva Conference twice. I have 
spent a number of days at the confer- 
ence table. I have given to the admin- 
istration sincere and earnest advice on 
is subject. 
oer Saale, when I returned from 
Geneva in November 1958, I visited with 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles, and I indicated to them then my 
view that we were taking unrealistic po- 
sitions, that we had set unattainable 


oals. 

As the able Senator knows, I was aware 
of the fact that we had conducted un- 
derground tests before I departed for 
Geneva, as was he. I was briefed upon 
the results of the underground tests, 
which clearly show it is impossible, with 
existing equipment, to detect and iden- 
tify with reasonable certainty small un- 
derground tests. Indeed, there is even 
some question as to how large the ex- 
plosion must be to permit detection with 
some fair degree of reliability. 

Frankly, I have-been critical of the 
newspapers for misleading the world 
about the contents of the Russian pro- 
posal. I wish to apologize to the news- 
papers and to the reporters. I find that 
the official conference communique is- 
sued by the three chiefs of delegations 
is the source of misundertanding. 

There is nothing confidential about 
this, because it was released to the press. 
I should like to read it: 

After an exchange of views the conference 
decided to issue the following communique: 

“The 188th meeting of the conference on 
the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests 
was held at the Paleis de Nations in Ge- 
neva on March 19, 1960, under the chairman- 
ship of the representative of the United 
Kingdom. The Soviet delegation submitted 
a proposal to concede a treaty on the cessa- 
tion of all nuclear weapons tests including 
all underground tests producing seismic 
events of a magnitude of 4.75 or greater em- 
bodied in the U.S. proposal of February 11. 
The Soviet Union accepted as well the US. 
proposal on carrying out a program of joint 
research and experiments by the US.S.R., 
the United States, and the United King- 
dom, provided that all parties to the treaties 
simultaneously undertake not to conduct 
during this period any nuclear weapons tests 
producing seismic events of a magnitude of 
4.75 or under. The next meeting of the 
conference will be held on Monday, March 
21, 1960, at 3 p.m.” 


Obviously the wording of the official 
communique which was agreed to by 
Ambassador Wadsworth is responsible 
for the interpretation of the press media 
that the Russians had accepted our pro- 
posal for a limited test ban treaty, add- 
ing only a condition that a moratorium 
be placed on conduct on those tests 
which would be excluded from the treaty 
under our proposal. The proposal sub- 
mitted by the Russians differs in a num- 
ber of material respects from that which 
President Eisenhower submitted on Feb- 
Truary 11. Here is one of them: 

; The United States proposal was condi- 
tioned upon agreement by the Russians 
to a specified number of onsite inspec- 
tions. The number to be permitted each 
year was to bear a relationship to the 
frequency of occurrences of natural phe- 
nomena within a given area, The Rus- 
slans make it clear in the document 
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which the Senator holds that onsite in- 
spection is considered by them to be a 
political matter, and that they will nev- 
er agree to a quota of inspections bearing 
a relationship to scientific facts. More- 
over, they have never as yet agreed to 
accept even one inspection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is 
reaching a very important point, and one 
which I think the American pecple 
should understand. 

The statement is made over and over 
again that the Russians have accepted 
our proposal. The Russians accepted it 
with a proviso, and the proviso complete- 
ly rejects our proposal. If we can follow 
what the newspaper writer says—and I 
think I agree with it—the newspaper 
writer says that the President also is de- 
termined, as Secretary Christian Herter 
indicated last week, not to accept as part 
of a test ban treaty the Soviet idea of a 
continued moratorium for tests below 
the 19 kiloton threshold. The proposal 
of Tsarapkin was that we had to take 
that as a part of the treaty; but if the 
President determined not to take it asa 
part of the treaty, have the Russians ac- 
cepted our proposal, I ask the Senator? 

Mr. GORE. The Russians did not 
even say they accept it. What the Rus- 
sian delegate proposed was the conclu- 
sion of a treaty to ban permanently all 
tests, including underground tests be- 
yond 4.75 seismic magnitude, provided 
we also banned, for a given period, all 
underground tests below that. He made 
no proposal about the composition of the 
control commission, on which there is 
yet no agreement; in the new proposal 
not one thing is said about the staffing of 
the inspection teams, on which there is 
no agreement; not one thing is said 
about who was going to pay for the in- 
spection; not one thing is said about 
voting procedure within the commission, 
or the veto of the budget; not one thing 
is said about the number of inspections 
that would be permitted within the 
Soviet Union. Let me reread this sen- 
tence from the communique. In the 
third paragraph, the first sentence is: 


he Scviet Union accepted as well— 


The words “as well’? would indicate 
that they had accepted that which had 
been mentioned theretofore, would they 
not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. GORE. They had _ accepted 
nothing. i 

In our proposal we specified a 4.75 
seismic reading as a threshold, based 
upon certain criteria for determination 
of the seismic reading. The Russians in 
their proposal have indicated no accept- 
ance of these criteria. 

The U.S. proposal included a ban on 
high-altitude explosions to the height 
to which existing technical equipment 
would be effective. The Soviet proposal 
would ban all high-altitude tests, wheth- 
er they could be detected or not. 

The communique states that the 
Soviet Union “accepted as well” the 
United States proposal for a joint re- 
search program. Actually, the scope of 
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the joint research program was not 
spelled out at all in the Soviet proposal. 

As the Senator knows, when President 
Eisenhower made his proposal about a 
joint research program to develop im- 
proved techniques for detection, it was 
spelled out that nuclear tests would be 
necessary to gain adequate information. 
Mr. Tsarapkin did not accept this at all. 
As a matter of fact as revealed in an 
answer to a question, he specifically 
rejected it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was about to ask- 
the Senator if that was not significant. 
In the Berkner report there was refer- 
ence to the desirability of underground 
nuclear tests so that we might find out 
how accurate the measurements were. 
Subsequently our scientists mentioned 
the necessity of going ahead with 
nuclear testing, whereas Tsarapkin pro- 
posed that only chemical tests be used. 
Is that accepting our proposal? 

Mr. GORE. No. He specifically re- 
jected it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is all I wanted 
the Senator to come to, because I believe 
that while the things he is saying are 
extremely important, and I compliment 
him on his address, I say to him that if 
we try to find out what the Russians_ 
actually accepted, we find them saying, 
“Yes; we accept your proposal for 
stopping tests in the oceans, in the 
atmosphere, and in outer space, but at 
the same time you must agree by treaty 
that you will permit us to have a good 
faith arrangement for testing of all those 
explosions or actual occurrences below a 
seismic reading of 4.75.” 

That is the sticking point, and will 
likely remain the sticking point. It has 
been so for months in advance, during 
16 or 17 months of long negotiation. I 
thought the statement was unfortunate 
that the Russians had accepted every- 
thing that was offered, when they ac- 
cepted with a proviso. It is as though 
the Senator were to offer me a bet, and 
I were to say, “I will accept your offer, 
but with the proviso that you do not bet 
on the team you want to bet on.” 

Mr. GORE. As the Senator knows, I 
was at the conference table when the 
conference began. On that day the Rus- 
sian delegate proposed the conclusion 
of a treaty to ban all tests permanently. 
What he proposes here is the conclusion 
of a treaty to ban all tests permanently, 
including underground tests beyond a 
certain magnitude, provided we also 
agree in the treaty to ban for a specified 
period all tests below that magnitude. 

Mr. ANDERSON. For 5 years. 

Mr. GORE. Yes; and in neither in- 
stance, neither on the first day of the 
conference nor on the 19th of March did 
the Russians propose to accept the in- 
spection system we proposed, to accept 
our arrangement, or any arrangement 
for the staffing of the inspection sta- 
tions, for the dispatch of inspection 
teams, or to accept any specific number 
of inspections. I could go on and on. 
I will say to the Senator that while I have 
been critical to him, and to a number 
of my friends—not publicly, fortunate- 
ly—of the newspaper reporters in Ge-- 
neva who filed recent stories, I find that 
the blame goes back to the communique 
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to which our Ambassador agreed. I 
must say in all candor that that is not 
the first time I have seen Tsarapkin win 
a battle of words with Ambassador 
Wadsworth. 

The Russians will argue all day about 
one word; and word by word, broadcast 
by broadcast, day by day, hour by hour, 
they are conducting a propaganda exer- 
cise. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I shall be happy to yield 
in a moment. I wish to make it perfect- 
ly plain to the chairman of my commit- 
tee and to other Senators that I wish to 
be helpful. It is important that prog- 
ress be made in the nuclear weapons 
testing field. 

I spoke on the floor of the Senate for 
2 hours on February 8, and I urged 
that progress be made. It is yet possi- 
ble to make progress and to reach some 
agreement, and I fervently hope that an 
agreement can be reached which I can 
support on the floor of the Senate. 
However, the procedures to which I have 
referred are disturbing. 

Not only have the people of the United 
States been misinformed, but the people 
of the world have been misinformed. I 
say in all candor that the Russian pro- 
posal is as important for what it does 
not say as for what it says, and even 
more so. 

I now yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I congratulate the 
Senator from Tennessee on his alertness, 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in calling attention to his 
discussion with the Secretary of State, 
and revealing more clearly than it was 
revealed by the newspaper accounts 
which came to us of that meeting, by 
the impressive speech he has been mak- 
ing on the floor of the Senate, that we 
go to the summit conference with no 
preparation. 

It is an amazing revelation by the 
Secretary of State, for whom I have 
great personal admiration, as has the 
Senator from Tennessee, and, as I think 
the Senate has in general, as was dem- 
onstrated by the unanimous vote by 
which Secretary of State Herter was con- 
firmed by the Senate, that, in Mr. Her- 
ter’s words, “We do not know what points 
are going to be discussed. We just as- 
sume that the German and Berlin ques- 
tion will come up.” That is an amazing 
and disturbing revelation. 

I should like to suggest that, as those 
of us who have observed the relationship 
between the Soviet Union and our coun- 
try, most of the meetings which the 
Kremlin has proposed and into which 
we have been led or driven were designed 
largely for its propaganda purposes. 
Such meetings are used very success- 
fully by the Russians in apparently plac- 
ing us in an uncomfortable position be- 
fore the whole world. 

I should like to ask the Senator’s 
comment on this point. I wonder 


whether there may not be, if we have 
the ingenuity to take advantage of the 
situation, some benefit in going to a 
conference at which we do not know, and 
perhaps the Russians do not know, what 
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will be discussed at such a conference. If 
we assume that the German and Berlin 
question will come up, as Secretary 
Herter assumes and, as probably it will, 
why cannot we bring up the Hungarian 
question? 

We know that through the years the 
Russians have placed us in the disad- 
vantageous position where all the sub- 
jects of discussion have dealt with the 
free world, the part of the world which 
the Russians do not control, but want 
to penetrate, and never with the en- 
slaved part of the world. If Berlin is to 
be discussed, why should not Hungary 
be discussed also? There are other 
fields of Russian conquest of formerly 
free people that could properly be dis- 
cussed also. In other words, we might 
take the lead in the field of propaganda, 
as well as the Russians and with far 
greater validity. I wonder whether that 
is not something that the administration 
and the President might well consider. 

Mr. GORE. I would say that in that 
case Khrushchev would accuse us of 
bringing up a subject whose discussion 
would increase international tension; 
while he would continue to threaten to 
provoke a dangerous situation with re- 
spect to Berlin. 

Mr. GRUENING. I believe that we 
would have a very effective answer to 
that. We could point out to the world, 
on the basis of our attitude toward the 
free world and the enslaved people of 
the world, that the only slave master 
and the only colonial power left in the 
world, as the Western Powers rid them- 
selves of their colonies and set them 
free, is Soviet Russia, which carries on 
a colonial system of an oppressiveness 
and ruthlessness that has not been paral- 
leled in the history of the colonialism of 
the Western World. 

Mr. GORE. I believe we might well 
bring that question up if Khrushchev is 
going to threaten us over Berlin and 
create a problem that increases tension 
and the danger of war; surely we should 
talk about the problems of the enslaved 
people behind the Iron Curtain. Unless 
there is agreement on a definite and de- 
tailed agenda, any and every subject 
can be brought up. Either side can 
bring up anything, as Secretary Herter 
has said. 

Mr. GRUENING. Why not? When- 
ever Khrushchev brings up Berlin, we 
should bring up Budapest, and have a 
kind of B-B formula. 

Mr. GORE. That illustrates. the 
necessity of a careful plan of procedure 
agreed upon before the conference is 
scheduled. 

Mr. GRUENING. I agree fully with 
the Senator. He has rendered very 
useful service in bringing out these 
points today. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. I 
hope it is a useful service. There is yet 
time for the West to prepare a unified 
position and detailed plans. Unfortu- 
nately, as I have said, the opportunity 
to require Mr. Khrushchev to agree to 
such a procedure before agreeing to a 
summit meeting is past. However let 
us make the most of what remains. 
That is why I say I hope that our voices 
will be heard at Camp David. Let the 
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leaders of the two great English speak- 
ing peoples coordinate in detail and 
steel their determination not to yield 
to the temptations which are apparent, 
steel their determinations to avoid any 
compromise of the security of our 
people. There are not many stable 
things remaining in public affairs. But 
one thing must remain stable. Wher- 
ever the security of this country is in- 
volved, caution must be the watchword. 

I now yield to my distinguished and 
able friend, the junior Senator from 
Idaho. 

ir. CHURCH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator very much. I have 
followed his address this afternoon with 
great interest, and I have noted many 
passages in his speech. I heard the Sen- 
ator state, in recalling our past history, 
that President Wilson went to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles without having 
secured his own political base at home. 

The Senator will recall that in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations the 
other day, having in mind the fail- 
ure of President Wilson to invite Sen- 
ators to accompany him to the fateful 
Versailles Conference, and the losing 
battle he waged afterward, I inquired 
of the Secretary of State whether the 
administration had any plans to invite 
Senate participation in the coming sum- 
mit conference. He said that there 
were no such plans. Later the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, Mr. Hagerty, said 
he would not “bother” to comment on 
whether there were such plans. 

Mr. GORE. That was remarkably 
condescending of him, was it not? 

Mr. CHURCH. I thought so, in view 
of our past history, and the importance 
of securing Senate ratification of any 
treaty. 

Now, the Senator from Tennessee has 
also referred to Mr. Macmillan’s visit, 
and the important discussions which 
are now taking place with reference to 
the recent Soviet counterproposal at 

eneva. The Senator said: 

It is in this sense that I speak out today, 
and I hope my voice reaches Camp David. 


Is it not so that if a treaty is con- 
cluded at Geneva—and I know that 
both the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee and I share a common hope 
that it would be the kind of treaty we 
could support for ratification—— 

Mr. GORE. Wholeheartedly. 

Mr. CHURCH. Might it not be im- 
portant for the president and Mr. Mac- 
millan, at this critical stage in their dis- 
cussions, to advise with selected Mem- 
bers of the Senate who have been closely 
conversant with the negotiations which 
have heretofore taken place at Geneva? 

Mr. GORE. I think that is a question 
which the President himself, because of 
his position, must decide. Certainly 
neither the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] nor I have 
pushed ourselves into these negotiations. 
On both occasions that I have been to 
the conference table in Geneva, I went 
there on request of the administration. 
I have no desire to see the Senate push 
itself into this matter. We do not know 
at what stage the negotiations may be. 

The President of the United States, 
let me repeat, is the one who must make 
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that decision. If he should feel that the 


Itation, views, and advice of the 
aaa leaders of the Senate, of the chair- 
men of committees, or of individual 
Members of the Senate would be helpful, 
I feel certain that he would ask for that, 
and I am certain that every Member of 
the Senate would respond willingly. 
That is my feeling on that point. 

Mr. CHURCH. I share the Senator’s 
feeling. I would only observe that, inas- 
much as any treaty must ultimately be 
ratified by the Senate, and inasmuch as 
these talks are taking place in the last 
months of Mr. Eisenhower’s tenure, it 
seems unlikely that any treaty, if ulti- 
mately entered into, could be ratified 
during the Eisenhower administration. 
Therefore, since another administration 
is likely to be involved, and since the 
Senate’s ratification will, in any case, 
be necessary, I should think it would be 
doubly advisable to advise and consult, 
at every possible opportunity, with 
Members of the Senate who have closely 
observed the negotiations, so as to open 
the way for the kind of treaty which the 
Senate might ratify. 

Mr. GORE. May I comment? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; I should like to 
have the Senator’s comment. 

Mr. GORE. As I have said in my 
speech, there is a positive danger of the 
failure of international conferences, and 
there is also the greater danger of an 
improvident agreement. If an improvi- 
dent treaty is ccncluded, then there is 
the dual danger that the Senate will 
ratify it or that the Senate will not 
ratify it. I want to make it doubly and 
emphatically clear, as I have in many 
personal conversations with the able 
junior Senator from Idaho, with whom 
it is my pieasure to serve on the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament, that I re- 
serve my judgment, and that the final 
decision on the advisability of a treaty 
cannot be measured narrowly upon the 
terms of weaponry of the United States 
vis-a-vis Soviet Union. The subject 
must be viewed in broad context, with 
particular reference to the moral and 
political position of the United States in 
the family of nations. 

Let me repeat: I join with the Senator 
from Idaho in the hope that it will be 
possible to conclude the kind of treaty 
in the ratification of which he and I can 
join. 

Mr. CHURCH. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for the eloquent and 
compelling address he has made this 
afternoon. 

Mr.GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Idaho very much. He has devoted great 
study to this problem. I am grateful for 
his contribution. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I was very much 
impressed by the Senator’s address. I 
learned much from reading it and listen- 
ing to the Senator deliver it. How- 
ever, I want to see if I can add a foot- 
note to the colloquy between the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee and 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
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Energy, because I think it might not be 
wise to have the country get the im- 
pression that the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, who is considered a na- 
tional expert on the matter of nuclear 
testing, takes the position that there has 
been no progress at all, and that the 
Russian proposal amounts to nothing. 

In order to be as specific and con- 
cise as possible, I refer to a statement 
by Dr. Hans Bethe, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. It seems to me that in one para- 
graph, in five explicit statements, he 
sums up the concessions which, he says, 
the Russians have made. I believe the 
opinion of the Senator from Tennessee 
on this matter would be very helpful. 
Dr. Bethe said: 

The Russians have made several major 
concessions. 1. They accept the idea of 
a limited ban. Previously they had in- 
sisted on a complete ban on all weapons 
tests. 


Mr. GORE. That must be qualified. 
They suggest a complete ban in this 
respect: A permanent ban on all tests, 
other than underground and on all un- 
derground tests beyond seismic mag- 
nitude 4.75, and a temporary ban on 
undergrcund tests below that magni- 
tude. But they do not indicate agree- 
ment on any of the necessities for con- 
trol, inspection, and detection. 

So I shou'd say that Dr. Bethe’s state- 
ment is partially correct. I think I have 
stated it in its fullest context. I want 
to be perfectly fair about this point, as 
well as the others, because this is im- 
portant. The Russians do, in their pro- 
posal, draw a distinction. This is the 
first time, in my knowledge, that they 
have in a formal conference acknowl- 
edged that there is a distinction. Mr. 
Tsarapkin in his speech refuses to admit 
there is any need for a distinction. 
Nevertheless, although he does not ad- 
mit that there should be a distinction, 
by his formal proposal he appears to 
make a distinction. 

This, however, is not the first time 
that the Russians have recognized a 
possible distinction. The agreement to 
have the experts reconvene to consider 
further the problem of detection pro- 
cedures in itself constituted de facto 
recognition. The extent to which they 
formally draw a distinction, though re- 
fusing to admit that it should exist, is 
of some value. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Second, the Rus- 
sians admit implicitly that the detection 
system devised by the experts’ conference 
in the summer of 1958 was inadequate 
to mcenitor small underground explosions, 
whereas at the technical conferences in 
November and December 1959 they had 
refused to admit this inadequacy. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. GORE. I do not find that in the 
Russian proposal. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Is it not implicit in 
their testimony? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, let me 
ask to what the Senator is referring? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am referring to 


an analysis by Dr. Hans Bethe, the ad- 
ministration’s scientific adviser in this 
entire matter. Iam referring to his con- 
clusions, based—I presume—on the in- 
formation which earlier tcday has been 
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discussed by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico and the Senator from Tennessee. I 
presume that Dr. Bethe has only the in- 
formation that is available to us, which 
is very limited. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The State Depart- 
ment expert testified on the disparity 
between the claims made by the Russian 
scientists at one period and those later 
made. 

The man who testified before our com- 
mittee distinctly stated that with regard 
to small explosions, the Russian scien- 
tists stated that all tests could be scien- 
tifically detected, but later, in a meeting 
with other scientists, did not reassert 
their position. There was a distinct dis- 
parity between the positions taken by 
the Russian scientists. In the one place 
they were adamant in their claim that 
the scientific tests could determine what 
was done. But when all the scientists 
met face to face the Russian scientists 
did not insist on their earlier position. 

Mr. GORE. Let me say that Dr. Bethe 
is a competent scientific authority. I 
should be glad to have him point out 
where he finds this change of position; 
but since he has stated that is one of 
his conclusions, I am sure he has very 
good ground for his statement. 

However, I have read this speech of 
Mr. Tsarapkin very carefully, and it 
seems to me that Mr. Tsarapkin has held 
very firmly to the report of the meeting 
of experts in 1958. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure he has. 
But my point is that the Russian pro- 
posal implies very clearly something that 
contradicts the Russian statement in the 
past. I think this gives an advantage 


which we should recognize and should ~ 


press. 

Mr. GORE. I shall not resist that in- 
terpretation. It may be an entirely cor- 
rect one. Iam simply unable to find-—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. However, since the 
Russians are making this distinction, it 
is clear that they recognize that tests 
below the 4.75 level cannot now be 
detected. 

Mr. GORE. It is possible they have 
made that concession. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Third, they have 
made a concession to the U.S. position 
that a permanent treaty should include 
only agreements which can be monitored. 
It seems to me this is an exceedingly im- 
portant concession—if they concede that 
the only segment which should be sub- 
jected to a permanent treaty is that 
which can be monitored or detected. 

Mr. GORE. I must disagree as to that, 


because, for instance, the Russian pro-~ 


posal with respect to the high altitude 
tests goes far beyond President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal and far beyond what I 
have understood was the technical com- 
petency for detection at the present 
time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. All I say is that the assumption 
implicit here is that all that should be 
subject to a permanent treaty is what 
can be detected and can be subject to 
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inspection. We may differ with Russia 
as to what can actually be subject to 
such tests. 

Mr. GORE. If Dr. Bethe means, 
there, that the Russians draw a clear 
distinction between a permanent treaty 
ban on below-ground tests beyond a 
certain seismic magnitude and a tempo- 
rary treaty ban on underground tests be- 
low a certain seismic magnitude, then I 
agree with him. 

But I wish to point out that, so far as 
I am concerned, a firm statement of pol- 
icy by the President of the United 
States with respect to whatever magni- 
tude of tests will, for so long as it shall 
remain unchanged, be adhered to as 
faithfully by our people as a treaty, no 
matter if the treaty were ratified unani- 
mously by the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure the 
Senator from Tennessee is absolutely 
correct, and that is an exceedingly im- 
portant distinction and a very vital 
point to make. 

Fourth, in proposing the moratorium, 
rather than a permanent ban on small 
underground tests, the Russians accept 
the idea that part of the treaty can be 
limited in time, a concept which they 
have previously vigorously opposed. 

Mr. GORE. I agree as to that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The final conces- 
sion that the Russians have made is that 
they have accepted the U.S. proposal to 
conduct joint, rather than national, re- 
search into improved methods of seismic 
observations. 

Mr. GORE. Again, that comes back 
to the question of what interpretation is 
placed upon “acceptance.” The com- 
munique would indicate that they had 
accepted our plan for research. But, as 
I have pointed out earlier, the plan of 
the United States for joint research in- 
volved the use of nuclear devices for 
underground explosions, whereas the 
Russian proposal—as was pointed out 
by the senior Senator from New Mex- 
ico—is confined to the use of chemical 
explosions. One is a rabbit, and the 
other is a horse. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator makes 
a very important distinction. 

It seems to me that it is important 
that we recognize that the Russians now 
agree on joint research, rather than na- 
tional research, into improved methods 
of seismic observation. 

Mr. GORE. I agree that it is impor- 
tant; and I am trying to spell out these 
distinctions, in the interest of truth and 
clarity. This is an issue of world-shaking 
importance. The Prime Minister of 
Great Britain and the President of the 
United States, the leaders of the English- 
speaking world, are now conferring upon 
it. I think the American people are en- 
titled to full information—as full as can 
be given. It is in that sense that Iam 
trying to answer meticulously the points 
the able Senator raises. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure that is 
true. That is why I commend the able 


Senator from Tennessee on his very 

helpful and very important speech. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 

Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 
Mr.GORE. Iyield. 
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Mr. CLARK. [I should like to make a 
brief observation, and then ask my 
friend, the Senator from Tennessee, to 
comment on it. 

First, I wish to commend him for mak- 
ing a splendid speech. I read with in- 
terest the prepared copy of his speech, 
and I listened to part of the speech as 
he actually delivered it. Iconcur in what 
he said in his speech. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee pointed out that 
there had been a failure of leadership 
and a failure to do the necessary home- 
work, and that that was making it diffi- 
cult for us to approach the summit con- 
ference with any confidence. With all 
that, I agree. 

After the Senator from ‘Tennessee 
completed his major speech, we got off 
on a very important subject with respect 
to which I placed in the ReEcorp, earlier 
today, two articles, one written by Jo- 
seph Alsop, and the other written by 
Roscoe Drummond. Their articles were 
in regard to the present test ban sug- 
gestion. And I indicated my concur- 
rence in their point of view. What I 
should like to get my friend’s observa- 
tions on is this: Is there any great danger 
that we are going nit picking around here 
in the Senate with inadequate informa- 
tion, because, as the Senator has pointed 
out, we do not have complete informa- 
tion, creating, perhaps, a feeling in the 
country that the Senate is unalterably 
opposed to any kind of agreement or 
treaty which may come out of this dis- 
cussion, when, in point of fact, there is 
a very real possibility, if not probability, 
that something of the greatest import- 
ance can come out of this meeting, if 
we keep up our hopes and approach, 
as the Senator from Tennessee has done, 
this question on an entirely nonpartisan 
basis? 

Here is what I should like my friend 
to comment on in respect to Mr. Drum- 
mond’s observations, which, to me, make 
excellent sense. I wonder if my friend 
agrees with me: 

I venture one appeal: Let's not grab off a 
handful of half-facts and rush out of the 
room with a set of half-baked conclusions 
bearing little relationship to reality. 

There is no doubt that a nuclear weapons 
test ban is within reach. The negotiating 
gap between the Soviets and ourselves has 
been significantly narrowed. From its stand- 
point, Moscow has made some substantial 
concessions. 

We are now entering the most critical 
stage of the negotiations. 


Then I skip to get at the essence of his 
conclusion: 

1. World opinion is never going to tolerate 
the resumption of atmosphere-polluting nu- 
clear tests. It is 99-to-1 that neither side 
will resume such tests, with or without a 
treaty. Therefore, we are either going to end 
such tests with agreed inspection— 


I stress inspection. We must insist 
on it. We are not assured we are going 
to have inspection— 
or end them without getting any agreed in- 
spection. To refuse a short moratorium on 
underground testing could mean losing the 
whole agreement on inspection for above- 
ground testing. 
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2. We have had a moratorium on under. 


ground testing for some 17 months. A 12. 
month extension could well speed up the 
joint study of new means of inspection. If 
adequate policing cannot be devised, then 
both sides would recover the right to smali- 
yield underground tests. 

There will be plenty of time for debate, 
Any such agreement would have to be rati- 
fied by two-thirds of the Senate. 


My final comment, on which I want 
my friend’s response, is this: Does not 
he think it is very important that the 
Senate should not convey the impression 
to our country, to our allies abroad, or, 
to the Soviet Union, indeed, that we have 
our minds set against a nuclear test ban, 
because I do not think the Senate has 
its mind set against one? 

Mr. GORE. I am wholly unaware of 
any reasonable interpretation of any- 
thing that I have said or that any other 
Senator has said on the floor of the Sen. 
ate today which would indicate such a 
conclusion. 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted to hear 
my friend say that. 

Mr. GORE. As the able Senator 
knows, Many questions have been sub- 
mitted to me, and I have undertaken to 
reply as fully as I can under the circum- 
stances, and as accurately as is within 
my capacity. 

Mr. CLARK. Nothing I have said has 
indicated, expressly or impliedly, any 
criticism of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. I 
am sure that is the fact, but I would not 
want the mere submission of the ques- 
tion which he has propounded to indi- 
cate that there is justification for any 
conclusion that the debate this after- 
noon-—rather, this probing of a vital 
issue—constitutes a frozen mind, a 
closed mind, in opposition to a treaty, or 
nit picking in any respect. 

I agree with Mr. Drummond that a 
nuclear test ban treaty is within reach. 
It has been within reach since the con- 
ference began—if the Soviets will accept 
reasonable inspection and controls, to 
provide to our people and to all people 
assurance that a violation of the treaty 
will be detected. 

I think there are some other neces- 
sary steps. There must also be a plan, 
definite and specific, to bring within the 
treaty the other nuclear power, France, 
and the Soviet’s ally and neighbor, Red 
China, on whose territory the experts 
recommended the establishment of ap- 
proximately the same number of inspec- 
tion stations as on the territory of the 
Soviet Union. 

I want to say, in further comment 
upon the column by the distinguished 
writer Mr. Drummond, that the question 
of eifective international control and 
inspection of tests prohibited by a treaty 
is far more important than the question 
of whether we conduct some small 
underground tests or whether we do not. 
But in the public mind and in the public 
press the great emphasis is on the ex- 
tension of a moratorium. on the small 
tests. 

If the Soviet Union is ready to accept 
President Eisenhower’s proposal of Feb- 
ruary 11 fully, even with the addition 
of the moratorium, let her representa- 
tives say so, They have not yet said so. 
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They have specifically rejected much of 
our February 11 proposal and have spe- 
cifically restated their intransigent posi- 
tions on the question of composition of 
the control commission, the staffing of 
the inspection teams, whether or not a 
team would be allowed to make an in- 
spection, the budget, and so forth. I will 
not repeat them. There are a number 
I have not mentioned. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator not 


agree that if the Russians were to agree 
to the conditions the Senator has stated, 
which may mean more to some than to 
others, then there is no reason in the 
world why the Senate would not be wili- 
ing to ratify a treaty which contained 
those conditions? 

Mr. GORE. I do not think it can be 
stated quite that simply. This is a mat- 
ter which involves the security of our 
country, and I am sure the Senate, 
whenever it reccives a treaty covering 
it, will give to it the consideration it re- 
quires and deserves, and that there will 
be no “aisle” between us, as we do so. 
In general, if those conditions were met, 
I would expect a favorabie attitude; but 
I would be unwiiling to go so far as to 
say that there would be no reasons why 
the Senate should not accept such a 
treaty. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
for a final observation, on which I should 
like to have his comment, and then I 
shall yield the floor and thank him for 
yielding to me? 

I am sure the Senator agrees with me 
we do not want to see the prescnt Sen- 
ate of the United States get into the 
same kind of frame of mind that the 
Senate got into when the Treaty of 
Versailles was before it for ratification. 
There are two ways in which that can be 
prevented. One of them is, I think, 
within the control of the executive, and 
that is to confer far more closely and 
intimately with Members of the Senate, 
including the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, than has been done done hereto- 
fore. The second is not to permit cer- 
tain individuals in this body, for whose 
Sincerity I have the greatest respect, to 
put the Senate in a position in which it 
was intransigently opposed to any nu- 
clear test ban and would not under any 
circumstances ratify a treaty which con- 
tained one. 

I hope particularly that Senators of 
my party will not do that, because I 
think we are members of the party 
which really stands for peace and dis- 
armament. 

I thank my friend for yielding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE and Mr. MONRONEY 
addressed the Chair. 

_Mr. GORE. Mr. President, before 
yielding to my friends I should like to 
comment briefly upon the remarks of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

President Eisenhower has not ignored 
the Senate in this matter. I wish to 


recall once again that before the confer- 
ence began Secretary Dulles requested 
Senate representation. I point out that 
upon my return from the first session 
at Geneva I went down to see President 
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Eisenhower for the ordinary 15-minute 
period, and he extended it twice. For 
45 minutes we examined, in the most 
earnest manner, this question. 

There has been no lack of coopera- 
tion on my part, nor, so far as I know, 
on the part of the administration. 

It is true that we were unable to get 
the verbatim copy of the Russian pro- 
posal last week. I do not know why. 
The Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Farley, called me almost 
daily, giving me summaries. I find his 
summary was an accurate one. 

Mr. CLARK. It was or was not? 

Mr. GORE. It was an accurate one. 
I have no complaint with respect to the 
administration’s cooperation in this re- 
gard. I do not quite understand what 
is going on now. I assume I am not 
supposed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Particularly with refer- 
ence to the summit. 

Mr. GORE. Yes; and what bearing 
this has on the summit. It does have a 
bearing not only upon the summit con- 
ference but also upon the general dis- 
armament conference. Unless there is 
progress made in this conference, it 
bodes ill for both the other conferences. 
I hope some progress can be made. It 
seems to me that understanding on the 
part of the American people is required 
and that understanding in the Senate is 
a necessary step toward the achievement 
of that understanding. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is clearly 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. Insofar as the Senate is 
concerned, I know of no one who has 
adopted an intransigent attitude. I am 
sure the Senator does not impute such 
to anyone. The Senator expresses the 
hope that no such attitude will develop, 
Iam sure. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE and Mr. MONRONEY 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GORE. I yield first to the senior 
Senator from Ohio. 

fr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Tennes- 
see for his deep concern that at the sum- 
mit conference questions will be ap- 
proached with the deep and sincere pur- 
pose of trying to reach an agreement 
which will relieve the tensions in the 
world and lead toward peace. 

I have some fear, however, that the 
discussions which have been had might 
leave our citizenry in a state of mind 
that adequate concern is not being given 
to the general problem of the summit 
conference. 

The Senator from Tennessee was not 
present at the meeting of the Foreign 
Relations Committee for a brief period 
on Tuesday, March 24, when Mr. Foy 
D. Kohler, Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs, testified. 

Mr. GORE. I was present. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Not at the time Mr. 
Kohler gave the testimony about what 
is being done concerning the summit 
conference. 

Mr. GORE. I do not believe I was. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not think the 
Senator was present at that time. 

Mr. GORE. I do not believe I was. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. At least, while Mr. 
Kohler was testifying he indicated that 
disarmament would be a subject of dis- 
cussion at the conference. Our chair- 
man, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] said to Mr. Kohler: 

There obviously is a conflict, because the 
Secretary of State has said that there is no 
definite agenda prepared. 


In reply to the statement made by the. 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
Mr. Kohler pointed out that there must 
be some confusion about the subject. He 
said: 

There is not a long, fixed agenda. 


The experience in the 1957 and 1958 
preparation, where the State Depart- 
ment prepared ten items of business, and 
the Soviets prepared twelve, as a result 
of which the conference produced noth- 
ing, was not followed in this instance. 

Mr. Kohler said that there were three 
definite subjects on the agenda. First- 
was the heading of Germany, including 
Berlin. Second was the subject of dis- 
armament. Third was the East and 
West relations, which is a sort of “grab 
bag” covering everything. 

Mr. Kohler further said that he be- 
lieved the experience which they had in 
1957 and 1958 supported the judgment 
not to prepare a long agenda. 

When Mr. Kohler said that there were 
definitely three subjects to be discussed: 
First, the German situation, including 
Berlin; second, disarmament; and 
third, East and West relations—I asked 
him, “From what source have you ob- 
tained this information? Is it your 
blank statement? How did you obtain 
the information?” He said, “From the 
correspondence which has taken place 
between the Soviets and the United 
States.” 

fr. Kohler further testified that 
within these three headings most in- 
tensive preparations among the allies 
were being made. He stated he did not 
believe that with respect to any other 
conference has there ever been such 
preparation in progress. 

Mr. Kohler further stated that after 
the original threat of 1958, they pro- 
ceeded to gather their material and to 
get ready for the meeting; and that in 
the preparation France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States were work- 
ing jointly. 

If the Senator will yield further, the 
point I am trying to make is what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLiarK] 
has said—and I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee feels likewise—that we 
cdo not want our people to believe that 
we in the Senate are not concerned 
about reaching an amicable agreement 
with the Soviets. I do not believe that 
the Senator from Tennessee, in the face 
of this testimony by Mr. Kohler, would 
want the people to believe that nothing 
is being done with respect to the 
conference. 

I wish to repeat that I was present 
when the Senator from Tennessee put 
the question to Mr. Herter. There was 
justification for the alarm of the Senator 
from Tennessee about what the condi- 


tions were. Mr. Herter stated it was an. 


exploratory program, that the Soviets 
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had been informed that the United 
States was prepared to discuss any sub- 
ject the Soviets might raise. It was 
solely for the purpose of letting the peo- 
ple of the country know what further 
was said on the subject that I rose to 
make this observation. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Even though there be an agreement to 
discuss these three broad and indefinite 
subjects, I should say that that in no way 
would meet the requirement of a specific, 
agreed plan of procedure. Under the 
head of “East-West relations” Mr. Khru- 
shchev could discuss a missile base in 
Cuba. As the Senator says, that is a 
sort of grab bag title. What about all 
of Germany, including Berlin? This plan 
of which Mr. Kohler speaks would not 
indicate an agreement on a plan of pro- 
cedure. I am glad to have the testimony 
that committees are working. Secretary 
Herter gave us some testimony in that 
regard. He said virtually the same thing. 
He said: 

Beyond that, nothing has been specified. 
We just assume that these matters will come 
up. We have had working groups that are 
still in the process of working now. We 
have a foreign ministers meeting. 


He proceeds in this general way, and 
concludes, “‘so that we may have some- 
thing more precise when we get to the 
meeting itself. But as of now many of 
these matters are in the study stage.” 

I share the hope of Mr. Kohler; and 
though Secretary Herter did not exactly 
express it as a hope, he said: 


We may have something more precise. 


It is my earnest desire that the speech 
I have tried to make today may result 
in some intensified effort along this line. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As usual, I have 
appreciated and have been greatly en- 
lightened by the distinguished junior 
Senator’s discussion, not only of the need 
for proper preparation for the summit 
conference, but for the report which we 
have received, and the discussion we have 
had of the Conference on Discontinuance 
of Nuclear Weapons Tests. 

I concur fully with my distinguished 
colleague in both his views—first, that 
there are strong signs that we have not 
exerted the necessary leadership to bring 
about a common goal of the West while 
we negotiate with the master of all the 
East. We apparently do not have the 
interrelationship necessary for ade- 
quate teamwork to present the cause of 
the free world, whereas, within the vast 
resources of his Communist organiza- 
tion, both in Moscow and throughout 
the satellite empire, lights burn late at 
night, and many minds work diligently 
on position papers to fill in Mr. Khru- 
shchev, who then becomes the principal 
actor on the scene. 

I am also worried about the situation 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
have described, concerning the approach 
to a ban on nuclear weapons testing. I 
think the prayers of all the people of 
America, and perhaps of all the world, 
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are for a treaty that would ban the test- 
ing of weapons, and would really be ef- 
fective. 

It seems to me—and I should like to 
get the Senator’s advice—that with the 
important wish, dream, hope, and prayer 
of getting together, there might be the 
latent danger of a time bomb, in that 
if we were sold a ton of dross for a pot 
of gold, if we were sold a phony in 
stead of a genuine agreement to which 
our Nation could repair and which we 
could safely observe, the cause of dis- 
armament would be set back by perhaps 
a decade, or even a score of years. 

Does the Senator share my concern 
that if we are “booby trapped” into an 
ill-advised program which is not under- 
stood, and we accept it with limitations 
which we find are not binding upon the 
Communists, the disillusionment may 
add up te greater danger than would 
our failure to come to any agreement? 

Mr. GORE. The disillusionment it- 
self would have deleterious effects, one 
of which might be an increase in sus- 
picion and fear. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And a greater ar- 
maments race. 

Mr. GORE. And a greater armaments 
race. It is of the utmost importance 
that the administration, in this negoti- 
ation, give the fullest and most accurate 
advice and information to the American 
people. 

Perhaps some people have wondered 
why the recent statement of the Rus- 
sian delegate at the conference is with- 
held from the American people. The 
object of our classification and security 
program is to prevent information vital 
to our security from reaching a possible 
adversary or enemy. Obviously, since 
our adversary has made this statement, 
he has full possession of it. Indeed, a 
portion of it was quoted in a press re- 
lease issued by the Russian Embassy 
Friday afternoon; and I assure the Sen- 
ator that the portion of it which had 
the greatest propaganda value for the 
Soviets was the portion that was re- 
leased. Therefore, some may wonder 
why this statement made by the chief 
Russian delegate is withheld from the 
American people. I want to answer that 
question. 

When the conference began, the three 
parties to the conference agreed that 
there would be no public release of ver- 
batim colloquies and statements made 
at the conference table, but that the 
proceedings could be paraphrased and 
released in that form. There was this 
exception, that in certain important 
instances either party could, with ad- 
vice to the other conferees, release a 
verbatim transcript of a statement he 
had made. I am advised by the State 
Department that this notice was given 
by the Russian delegate, and that at 
least a portion of his statement was 
made public by the Russians. No rules 
were broken. The Department asked 
me, in my use of this copy of the pro- 
ceedings, to comply with the agreement 
that had been made. I have complied. 
I have quoted nothing from it. I have 
paraphrased some of the contents, as 
was agreed all would have the right to 
do. I know the Senator did not ask 
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that question, but it was such an ob- 
vious question that I wished to mention 
it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The point I am 
trying to make—and I believe the Sen- 
ator is trying to make the same point— 
is that we want to be certain in our 
knowledge and understanding of all 
phases of the Communist proposal. 
That does not mean that there is less 
chance of agreement; but we are seri- 
ously ready to consider it if it is a pro- 
posal by which we can be protected 
against evasion or nonobservance of the 
agreement. 

Mr. GORE. As a matter of fact, the 
conference was proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The United 
States has been ready since the first day 
to enter into a realistic agreement. The 
Soviet delegate proposed on the first day 
that we conclude a treaty immediately 
and sign it. He said, “We have a treaty 
all ready to sign.” However, when Am- 
bassador Wadsworth, who through these 
18 months has labored hard and in 
many respects well, brought up the sub- 
ject of inspection and control, the Rus- 
sians insisted that we agree on a treaty 
to ban all tests for all time and that 
later we would talk about inspection and 
control. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The President’s 
program had been on the table,’so to 
speak, at the conference called by the 
President, with all the world to see and 
read and know. Then at the opening of 
the conference the Russians proposed a 
new version. They wanted us to accept 
it without looking at it or without study- 
ing it and without proper consideration. 

What I am trying to say is that our 
Government is not dragging its feet on 
disarmament when we insist on dotting 
all the ‘‘i’s’” and crossing all the ‘“‘t’s,” 
so that we may know what is meant by 
the stump speeches and the preainble 
and the window dressing. We are so 
interested that we want to see the de- 
tails of the proposed contract reduced 
to writing. Is that not what we seek? 

Mr. GORE. Indeed, that is the pro- 
cedure that is being followed now in the 
general disarmament conference. Just 
a few days ago, before the position of our 
government was announced, I made a 
speech on the general subject of dis- 
armament and peace. I was pleased to 
see that there was at least some similar- 
ity in the administration’s approach to 
the problem with that which I had sug- 
gested. There our government is pro- 
posing a step-by-step approach to a goal 
heid dear by all mankind. 

What did Mr. Khrushchev propose? 
He proposed total disarmament quickly. 

I think the administration is far more 
realistic in its approach to the question 
of general disarmament than are the 
Russians. That is true also of the nu- 
clear weapons testing conference. I be- 
lieve we must proceed here, specifically, 
with care and probity. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And success will 
more likely come if we do proceed with 
care and with the certainty that the pro- 
posed agreement is fully understood by 
all three contracting parties, rather than 
assume the existence of agreements 
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which have not yet been reached on 
ny phases of this program. ail 
My. GORE. I thank the distin- 


ished Senator. 
nt FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? , 

Mr. GORE. I yield to my very dis- 
tinguished friend, who is a great chair- 
man of a great committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I wish to say that I regret very 
much that I could not be here during the 
Senator’s address, because I had to con- 
duct a hearing on the development loan 
fund this afternoon. Unfortunately, I 
was practically alone in committee, and 
I could not leave to come to the floor. 
Therefore, I missed the speech itself and 
also the exchange that followed. 

I should like to ask the Senator about 
two or three things, particularly with 
reference to questions asked by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ciark], 
which had reference, I believe, to some- 
thing which took place on the floor be- 
fore I came in. It has never been my 
impression that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee had expressed any firm opposition 
or had a closed mind in any respect to 
agreements in this field. I was sur- 
prised, therefore, that something had 
taken place which led to the possibility 
of such a belief. I have heard the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee speak on the subject 
before, and I have also read some of the 
things he has had to say on it, and I 
certainly do not believe that that is his 
position. Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. It is not my position, and 
I did not understand the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to so imply. 

Mr. CLARK. I did not suggest any 
implication to that effect. I was spe- 
cific about the fact that I was not being 
critical of the Senator. 

‘Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not critical. I 
ask for assurance that the Senate of the 
United States does not have a closed 
mind with regard to control with the 
Russians. a 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not want to impute 
derogatory or unfavorable or uncompli- 
mentary motives to any colleague in the 
Senate. I have the greatest respect for 
the sincerity of all of them. ' 

I felt that some of the things which 
were said earlier today and had been 
said a couple of days ago, that the Rus- 
sian proposal was a phony, were un- 
fortunate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was not trying 
to be critical, nor did I mean to inter- 
pret the remarks of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania as being critical of any- 
one. I was seeking assurance that this 
matter was still under consideration and 
that the Senate or any Senator in par- 
ticular had not made up his mind firmly 
on the matter of any agreement. 

Mr. GORE. Particularly when no 
agreement had been reached, and none 
is likely to be reached for some time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
that isit true. Certainly it is not true in 
my case. 

With further respect to what Mr. 
Kohler said the other day, I was dis- 
turbed, as I know the Senator from Ten- 
nessee was disturbed also, by the inter- 
pretation that was put on the comments 
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of the Secretary of State. Although I 
cannot speak for the Secretary of State, 
I feel, after I have considered what he 


said, that he did not mean what he ap- 


peared to say. I believe that what he 
expressed was that at any time we deal 
with the Russians, any fruitful and 
satisfactory conclusion of negotiations 
with them is rather remote, and that 
that has been the history of conferences 
time after time. I hope he did not in- 
tend to say much more than that 
though I agree that an interpretation of 
what he said goes further than that. 

The Senator from Ohio has referred 
to Mr. Kohler’s statement, but I went 
further in my examination of Mr. 
Kohler. I found his statement with re- 
gard to the studies in preparation: for 
the summit very disturbing, and I know 
the Senator from Tennessee did also, 
namely, that it was not being prepared 
for sufficiently and thoroughly. 

I believe that a great deal of this stems 
from the President’s attitude toward 
Congress, particularly toward the Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress. He has 
shown very little disposition to take 
them into his confidence, now or at any 
other time. 

I believe that legitimately leaves many 
people with the feeling that we do not 
know all that we ought toknow. I asked 
Mr. Kohler about the letter which Khru- 
shchev had written, and Mr. Kohler said 
flatly that he could not discussit. I said 
that it had appeared at least in part in 
the Herald Tribune, and that it was 
strange indeed that it could be revealed 
to Miss Higgins of the New York Herald 
Tribune, but not to a committee of the 
Senate. He said that he could not dis- 
cuss it. Apparently he was under orders 
not to discuss it in any respect with the 
committee. That did not leave a very 
good taste in my mouth. It is a mys- 
tery to me why a letter, unless it was 
specifically agreed that Mr. Khrushchev 
considered it a personal and confidential 
letter, should not be released. Having 
been released, or leaked, as the new term 
is, to the Herald Tribune, I do not know 
of any reason why it should not be made 
available to the committee, and to the 
public, for that matter, in a more official 
manner than the way in which it was. 

With reference to the statement of the 
Senator regarding what Mr. Tsarapkin 
said, I have only seen a summary of it 
which Mr, Farley brought to me and 
said: 

This is all that can be released now. 


I do not quite understand why that 
should be true. Maybe the Senator’s 
explanation would be a violation of an 
understanding. Thatis possible. How- 
ever, I must agree with the Senator that 
a little more frank discussion, and taking 
the public into their confidence, certainly 
the Senate of the United States, partic- 
ularly the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, would be a very healthy step. 

I should hate to see develop in the 
Senate, before we get to the summit it- 
Self, the attitude that this is a phony 
and that there is no hope of any agree- 
ment at all. I am not particularly 
optimistic, but, on the other hand, I 
think there may be developing circum- 
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stances which would induce the Russians 
to make a worthwhile agreement be- 
cause of their own problems. 

I was impressed by the account in the 
New York Herald Tribune that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s letter was very moderate 
and most serious, and that it pointed 
out the difficulties he would encounter 
with his allies if we should supply nu- 
clear weapons to our allies. That makes 
sense tome. It may well be that a com- 
munity of interest in this particular may 
be developing. So I do not rule out as 
impossible at all the conclusion of some 
kind of reasonable agreement. But I 
must say that I felt myself somewhat in 
the dark about both items we have just 
mentioned. I think it would be very 
beneficial if we could know more about 
them. 

Mr. GORE. Let me repeat. The ad- 
ministration has given me full and com- 
plete information. The only tardi- 
ness—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the Senator 
read the letter from Mr. Khrushchev? 

Mr. GORE. I was referring to the 
conference on nuclear weapons tests. I 
have been given full and complete co- 
operation with respect to this con- 
ference. I was not referring to the let- 
ter at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not com- 
plaining. Certainly Mr. Herter, when- 
ever I ask to see him or to discuss some- 
thing, is most gracious. I have no com- 
plaint about his conduct at all. Ido not 
understand the reason for secrecy con- 
cerning the letter, because I have talked 
to Mr. Herter personally about it. I 
was amazed when Mr. Kohler said that 
he was forbidden to discuss it. This 
happened oniy yesterday. 

I do not complain of Mr. Herter’s re- 
lations wtih me. I think, though, that 
the President has never shown very 
much interest in consultation ‘with the 
Senate as a whole, and particularly with 
the Democratic Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. GORE. I agree that a matter so 
important as an exchange between the 
heads of the two most powerful na- 
tions should be discussed with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which has 
a limited constitutional partnership 
with the President in the conduct of 
international affairs. I regret that a 
matter of this importance is denied to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Still, as the Senator says, it has found 
its way into a certain newspaper. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have perhaps 
more hopes, although I do not wish to 
be overemphasizing them, that some- 
thing may be developing from the con- 
ference on nuclear testing, in which the 
Senator from Tennessee is so interested. 
I say that without being a member of 
his subcommittee. But I have it from the 
development of outside circumstances 
that there may be reasons for it now 
that has not existed in the past. The 
development in France is a new,reason 
why it may be very persuasive on the 
Russians. The possibility that the Ger- 
mans may be either developing it them- 
selves or obtaining it from their allies 
is another. But all these considera- 
tions, plus others, offer some reason to 
believe that the Russians may be really 
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concerned about the spreading of nu- 
clear information. 

Mr. GORE. I agree that it is entirely 
possible that the Russians desire an 
agreement. They are certainly most re- 
luctant, however, to accept conditions 
which our country finds necessary. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; and I think 
those conditions are necessary. I would 
not wish the situation to be otherwise. 

Mr. GORE. The American people 
have been conditioned through two ad- 
ministrations, beginning with the Baruch 
plan, some 15 years ago, to understand 
the necessity for inspections by which 
the American people and the people of 
the world could be assured that a treaty 
was being complied with. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I think we 
are quite justified in insisting upon such 
inspection. I do not believe the problem 
is insoluble, although the long history 
of Russia seems to. be against it. We 
are confronted with a historic emotional 
factor. I suppose no other country today 
has quite the same background. That is, 
other countries have not quite the his- 
tory of secrecy which was a part and 
parcel of the policy of Russia for, I sup- 
pose, 200 or 300 years. It is not a new 
thing with them. It is not solely an at- 
tribute of the Communists. We have 
referred before in the debate to the 
famous book by DeCustine, who de- 
scribed in such an interesting manner 
the great limits to which the Russians 
went to maintain their secrecy, even in 
those days more than a hundred years 
ago. SoI think that is a part of the sit- 
uation we must meet, although not all 
of it. I think the Communist nature 
invites the historic tendency to secrecy. 

I am very glad the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has taken the floor to open the 
discussion. I regret my inability to be 
present and to participate in the debate 
earlier. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas. Would he agree with my view 
that the success or failure of the nuclear 
weapons test conference, will depend 
upon acceptance of the principle of in- 
ternational cooperation and the accept- 
ance of a slight limitation on national 
sovereignty, to the extent of permitting 
adequate inspection and control neces- 
sary to build confidence, and that if we 
are successful in this specific instance, 
this success will support optimism for 
further successful steps toward general 
disarmament, in which the problems are 
far more complicated than in a ban on 
nuclear tests, even though the problems 
of effectively banning such tests are in- 
credibly difficult and complicated? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly agree 
with the Senator. This would be the 
first step. The establishment of any rea- 
sonable monitoring system within Rus- 
sia would be a major change from the 
past and would be a reason, I think, to 
have optimism for the future, assuming 
that it is done in a reasonable manner, 
as we wish. I could not overemphasize 
the importance of accomplishing it, if 
we possibly can. I did not mean to 
minimize its importance when I ex- 
pressed some doubt that it would be a 
successful first round. Now that the Sen- 
ator has made his statement, I agree 
with him completely. 
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I should like to say a word about sum- 
mit conferences. I am very sympathetic 
_to the Senator’s criticisms of summit 
conferences per se—I mean the idea of 
our diplomatic relations and negotia- 
tions having to be conducted at the sum- 
mit very often. I am very reluctant to 
see that happen. I am very suspicious 
that it is not a good way to act and does 
not normally promote better relations. 

I believe that because of the peculiar 
circumstances which have developed by 
design on the part of Mr. Khrushchev, 
I have felt that under those circum- 
stances we really had no alternative. I 
do not wish to encourage summit con- 
ferences as normal methods of proce- 
dure. I think our established normal 
diplomatic methods, especially when we 
use the Secretary of State as our chief 
negotiator, is a better method. 

I hope we will return to that practice. 
I am reconciled to the summit under the 
circumstances as they have developed. I 
believe the British were determined that 
there be a summit conference, and that 
thet is how we got into the situation. I 
believe, all factors considered, that we 
are justified in having such a confer- 
ence, and I hope the results will be fruit- 
ful. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator, I know from 
his comments, will agree with my view 
that glamorous, 2- or 3-day summit 
meetings can be no substitute for the 
careful evaluation of point-by-point ne- 
gotiation and the hard work necessary 
to reach correct conclusions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with that 
statement. I do not think it is possible 
for the President, with the duties which 
he has, to be properly prepared to be a 
negotiator. It is utterly impossible, if he 
were the wisest man who ever lived, to 
negotiate properly, because there are too 
many other things to do. This is not the 
normal procedure. I hope summit con- 
ferences will not become common, ordi- 
nary occurrences, because I do not think 
they are properly suited to our system of 
government. 

Mr. GORE. In the natural course of 
relations between nations, the meeting 
of heads of states to settle points of dif- 
ference is a climactic means of formaliz- 
ing some specific agreements which have 
been carefully developed, prepared, and 
essentially arrived at. Would the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas agree? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly would 
agree, in normal circumstances. But we 
were faced, and we are faced, with a 
situation which is out of the ordinary. 
AS many people say, we really have not 
yet liquidated the last war, and I do not 
know that we shall do so now. 

I accept the necessity for this summit 
meeting, and possibly for another one. 
I do not agree that this is the normal 
way, but neither do I agree that it is not 
calculated to serve our system of govern- 
ment. Our head of state has placed 
upon him, under our system, great 
burdens which I do not believe are placed 
on the heads of other states, under their 
systems of government. Actually, our 
Presidents have not undertaken such a 
course—with very rare exceptions, and 
those have not been particularly suc- 
cessful. 
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Mr. GORE. In other words, there are 
limits to the human capacity. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. I do not say 
that as a criticism of this President; it 
would be true of any President. 

Mr. GCRE. I understand. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield to 
my friend and neighbor from the Cum- 
berland Mountains, up the river from 
Carthage, Tenn. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank my friend 
from Tennessee, and my neighbor down 
the Cumberland River, from Carthage 
in the hills of Tennessee, near Kentucky, 

I want to commend him for his use- 
ful and patriotic service today, in pre- 
senting the important subject of the 
coming summit meeting on the floor of 
the Senate. I am familiar with his 
work as an adviser at the Disarmament 
Conferences, and I know his patriotic 
impulses have moved him to the dis- 
cussion of this matter. 

I know the Senator will agree, when 
I say that it would be unfortunate if, 
from this debate, the country were to 
reccive the impression that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of State, had no agenda or had not pre- 
pared for the summit conference. 

I read a few days ago about the col- 
lIcquy between the Senator from Ten- 
nesee and the Secretary of State during 
a hearing of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Not being a member 
of the committee, I did not know all the 
circumstances. But I would believe— 
as has been expressed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULERIGHT], the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee—that the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Herter, with his 
inherent integrity was expressing a 
view, held by all of us, that in nego- 
tiating with the Soviet Union it is diffi- 
cult to predict what conclusion may be 
reached. However, the answer inter- 
ested me, and I made some inquiries, 

Mr. GORE. It must interest all of us. 

Mr. COOPER. I have found, as I ex- 
pected, that very serious preparations 
for the summit conference have heen 
taking place for months. 

First, I think it is well to recall that 
the President of the United States, 
joined by the Government of France and 
the Government of Great Britain, in- 
vited Mr. Khrushchev to a summit con- 
ference; and in the communique which 
was issued at the time, it was President 
Eisenhower and his Western colleagues 
who suggested the agenda. The agenda 
suggested was the question of Germany, 
including Berlin; East-West relations; 
and disarmament. 

Following the invitation of President 
Eisenhower and the Western Powers to 
Mr. Khrushchev for a summit meeting, 
preparations immediately began in the 
State Department. And there was also 
established a committee, of the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Ambassadors of 
France, Great Britain, and Germany; 
and this committee began work in 
preparation for the summit meeting. 

Then, as the distinguished Senator 
will remember, a meeting of the Foreign 
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inisters of the Western countries and 
ee gecretary of State was held in Paris, 
in ‘December 1959 to discuss the sum- 
mit meeting. Prior to that meeting, 
consultations had taken place between 
the Council of Ministers for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
Foreign Ministers of our allies and the 
Secretary of State of the United States; 
and, if I am not mistaken, the President 
himself consulted with the representa- 
tives of NATO, when he was in Paris. 

So, from the very date of the an- 
nouncement of the summit conference, 
down to the meeting of the Western 
Powers in Paris, in December, there 
had been consultations between the For- 
eign Ministers of those countries and 
our Secretary of State, and between our 
country and NATO, and between the 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Adenauer, General de Gaulle, and Mr. 
Macmillan. And, of course, since that 
time there have been further confer- 
ences. 

There has been a continuous process 
of preparation. 

One of the subjects at the summit 
meeting is bound to be disarmament. 
The fact that conferences relating to 
disarmament have been in session is in 
itself an indication of preparation for 
the summit meeting. I refer to the con- 
ference on general disarmament, and to 
the second conference—as the Senator 
from Tennessee knows so well, because 
he served as an adviser—on the question 
of cessation and control of nuclear tests. 

So I wish to state—and I know it is 
the desire of the Senator from Tennes- 
see that all these facts be known to the 
people of the United States—that, as I 
view the record of our Government, the 
President, and Secretary of State Herter, 
it is a record of preparation. And the 
continuing consultations are effective 
and necessary methods of preparation. 

I should like to make another com- 
ment, and then I shall close, for I see 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] is ready to make a speech. 

Mr. GORE. First, I should like to 
make a comment. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. Let me say that no one 
would be more pleased than I with as- 
surance of adequate, careful preparation 
for the coming conference. The desire 
to see such a development was the prin- 
cipal reason for my speech—plus the 
earnest feeling that a word of caution 
must be expressed, lest the leaders of 
the free world continue to give to the 
leader of the Communist world unbridled 
opportunities to portray communism as 
a force inevitably to engulf the world. I 
have made my statement in the earnest 
hope that it would lead to the correc- 
tion of such mistakes and such defi- 
ciencies as may exist. 

I think the Senator from Kentucky 
knows that I did not raise the subject 
in the Foreign Relations Committee. 
The Secretary of State told us there— 
not in response to a question by me, but 
in response to a question by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr, CuurcH]—that 
there was no agenda, and that they did 
not know what subjects would be dis- 
cussed, I then felt impelled to ask some 
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questions. The answers I received—I 
took it—were responsibly given; and 
they revealed a disturbing situation. 

If the Secretary of State misspoke 
himself, I shall be happy to have him 
say so, However, he has not said so to 
me. 

But regardless of whether he misspoke 
or whether he did not do so, I wish 
to state that it is my earnest hope that 
the debate we have had this afternoon 
and the expression of concern of so many 
Senators that our foreign affairs be con- 
ducted with probity and preparation will 
help bring about that result. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Tennessee, be- 
cause I know him well, and I know that 
is his only purpose. 

For myself, I should like to say that 
I believe a summit meeting was inevi- 
table. The tensions and the problems 
which divide the United States and So- 
viet Russia offer great danger, not only 
to us, but to all the world. So I think 
it inevitable that this meeting be held, 
in another attempt to make some prog- 
ress toward resolving these issues, which 
I hold the Soviet Union has created. 

The Senator has been speaking of dis- 
armament. Of course, that is the ulti- 
mate question. But the question of 
Berlin and Germany is one which might 
be more immediately dangerous. 

I believe, with respect to the question 
of disarmament, that instead of saying 
we may have yielded to the Russians, 
we should say we are still in a period of 
negotiation. We have not yet agreed to 
sign a treaty, and I would say the 
record thus far shows the Russians have 
yiclded in some degree to the United 
States. The Russians first refused to 
accept the opinion of American scien- 
tists that underground tests could not be 
monitored. After a time they accepted 
that viewpoint. They first refused to 
talk about inspection. Now they are at 
least discussing inspection. 

The Senator from Tennessee, in his 
position as an adviser to the conference, 
knows more about the details of the dis- 
armament conference than Ido. What 
I know I read chiefly in the New York 
and Washington papers, and in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Mr. GORE. And the Somerset Com- 
monwealih. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, the Somerset 
Commonwealth of Pulaski County, Ky.; 
and also the Carthage Courier, of 
Carthage, Tenn. 

Mr. GORE. And 
Courier. 

Mr. COOPER. Seriously, it seems the 
Russians have taken some steps toward 
an agreement. There are many things 
that have not been settled and which 
will have to be settled, for we must be 
assured of inspection, to be secure. 

However, is it not true that the issues 
surrounding the question of stopping 
nuclear tests may finally come to this: 
Will we take the position that under- 
ground tests below a certain level are 
necessary, to acquire the experience to 
determine whether underground explo- 
sions can be detected, or whether such 
tests are necessary to develop additional 
weapons for our security? Will we take 
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that position? Or, if we can reach 
agreement upon the main body of our 
proposals, will we take the position that 
we will be willing, for a year, to risk 
the good faith of Russia, doubtful as its 
good faith is, in an effort to secure a 
breakthrough in this great problem of 
disarmament, and see if we can establish 
some kind of confidence that may lead 
to progress in the solution of other is- 
sues? Is that not what we may finally 
have to decide? 

Mr. GORE. Taking for granted an 
agreement upon the composition and 
operation of the control commission, the 
composition of the inspection teams, 
the administrative direction and control 
of the commission, the question of who 
is going to pay for it, who will determine 
what particular criteria justify the dis- 
patch of an inspection team, the number 
of inspections permitted, whether the 
number of inspections is to be deter- 
mined by the physical and scientific 
facts as they may appear, or whether, as 
Mr. Tsarapkin insists, this should be a 
political decision—assuming that agree- 
ment is reached on all those questions, 
then we shall still find it necessary, in 
order to reach agreement, to invest some 
faith in the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
and it will be necessary for them to in- 
vest some faith in the leaders of the 
United States and Great Britain. It will 
be necessary for them to accept some 
small infringement of their sovereignty, 
just as it will be necessary for the United 
States and Great Britain to accept some 
small infringement of their sovereignty, 
to the extent of the necessities of ade- 
quate inspection. 

I suggest to the Senator there is the 
further question, then, of extending this 
arrangement to other countries. As the 
Senator knows, the original meeting of 
the experts recommended a worldwide 
system of inspection and control. Such 
a system cannot be brought about by an 
agreement between Great Britain, the 
United States, and Russia. They can 
bind only themselves. But they could 
agree upon a plan of procedure to bring 
other nations necessary to make of it a 
workable system, into the agreed ar- 
rangement. Even here it is necessary to 
proceed to some extent upon the basis 
of faith. 

I am not one of those who thinks it 
is either necessary or possible to have 
a completely foolproof system of inspec- 
tion and detection. It is not possible. JI 
do not think it is necessary. And I 
should like to suggest to the Senator 
that many people speak very blandly and 
glibly about inspection. Does the Sena- 
tor realize that we had an underground 
test explosion? We knew exactly where 
it was; exactly at what minute the nu- 
clear device was exploded; and then we 
undertook to drill from the mountain 
top into the radioactive cavity. I think 
after 90 days the scientists and engi- 
neers were still unable to find evidence 
of ‘the nuclear explosion. Finally they 
successfully drilled a horizontal shaft 
into the cavity. 

So how do we make an inspection? 
Suppose there is a suspicious tremor of 
the earth within a 200-square-mile 
area? With what facilities do we make 
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the inspection? What kind of techni- 
cians are to compose the inspection 
team? What freedom of movement to 
and within the area in which the sus- 
picious event occurred are they to have? 

These are questions which must be 
determined in detail and agreed upon. 
Here, as in every other field of human 
relations, one successful step of coopera- 
tion lends encouragement to the taking 
of another. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I close by saying that we can have con- 
fidence that the President of the United 
States will have in mind always the se- 
curity of this country in his negotiations. 
I have no doubt about that. 

Mr.GORE. Nor dol. 

Mr. COOPER. We must keep in mind 
also that the negotiations are still going 
forward, that nothing is yet settled. And 
I think we ourselves must keep an open 
mind on this matter. 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator had 
an opportunity to read my original text. 

Mr. COOPER. I have read it. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. I had the pleasure of 
reading it. 

Mr. GORE. I want to say I pushed a 
pencil, in preparing that statement, for 
about 20 hours. I poured my heart into 
it, because I have been deeply concerned, 
and it is my earnest hope that these ef- 
forts will be helpful in some small way. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a very brief ob- 
servation, perhaps ending in the form of 
a question? I appreciate the Senator's 
patience, courtesy, and his objectiveness, 
and also the intense and great knowl- 
edge with which he has discussed these 
questions. 

Mr.GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have listened 
to all of this with very great and close 
attention, because I think it has been an 
extremely serious and important dis- 
eussion. As I have judged it, we have 
discussed two broad subjects. 

First, we have discussed the question 
of nuclear power and how to cut down 
and end the tests of nuclear weapons, 
so far as we can. I gather that every 
Senator who has spoken, including the 
Senator from Tennessee, has expressed 
the fact that the Senate is openminded 
in trying to determine whether it agrees 
with any possible treaty which may come 
before it as a result of these discussions 
in Geneva. I think that is a very hope- 
ful result which has come from the dis- 
cussion this afternoon. Nobody has a 
closed mind. We are hopeful that there 
will be an agreement and that it may be 
possible for us to approve it in the Sen- 
ate by a two-thirds vote. That is one 
observation. 

The second observation is that I be- 
lieve we are all hopeful there will be 
very thoughtful preparations made for 
the meeting at the summit, and, as a re- 
sult of those preparations by study 
groups in Washington, London, and 
Paris, that the leaders of our three coun- 
tries who go to that conference will go 
there in accord, to try to reach some 
general agreements which ultimately 


may be able to be worked out by par- 
ticipants at a lower level, in order that 
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out of those agreements may come ulti- 
mate treaties which may come before us. 
I think that is the hope of all of us, as 
stimulated by the give-and-take of this 
discussion and by the original remarks 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Does the Senator agree with me that 
this is a very brief but fairly accurate 
summation of our discussion this after- 
noon? 

Mr. GORE. I agree that the Senator 
has made an eloquent summary of the 
hopeful aspects of the debate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I had not 
intended in my address today to discuss 
the nuclear weapons conference in de- 
tail, but, as the Recorp discloses, an over- 
whelming proportion of the questions 
propounded to me involved this subject, 
to which I have given a very great deal 
of study. I hope that my remarks will 
contribute to the achievement of the 
maximum agreement which can be 
safely achieved. 

I appreciate the attention and the 
courtesy of so many of my colleagues 
this afternoon. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. RussSeLtt V. Mack, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Washington, 
and transmitted the resolutions of the 
House thereon. 





SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT ON DELIN- 
QUENT FEDERAL TAXES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I wish to make the sixth 
annual report on delinquent Federal 
taxes. 

Six years ago, upon my request, the 
Treasury Department adopted a policy 
of compiling an annual statistical re- 
port of all types of delinquent taxes as of 
the close of business of each calendar 
year. In presenting the previous reports 
I have been rather critical of the amount 
of these delinquent taxes and I have 
been particularly critical of the amount 
of delinquencies in the employment tax 
category. Employment taxes represented 
money which had been withheld from 
the pay checks of the employees as in- 
come taxes, social security taxes, unem- 
ployment taxes, etc., and which there- 
fore should be treated as trust funds. 
Under total tax delinquencies there are 
included all types of Federal taxes—in- 
dividual income, excise, corporate, in- 
heritance, employment, and so forth. 

To make the report on 1959 is a great 
pleasure for this is the most favorable 
one that I have thus far been able to 
present. During the past 12 months sub- 
stantial progress has been shown by the 
Internal Revenue Service in reducing 
the amount of these delinquencies. 

During 1959 the total of all types of 
delinquent taxes outstanding was re- 
duced over 22 percent from last year, 
or from $1,375,737,000 to $1,071,016,000. 
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This represents a 33 percent reduction 
over the 6-year period, or since we 
started assembling these statistics. 

Delinquent employment taxes last 
year were reduced 17.7 percent, likewise 
bringing this account down to an all- 
time low. 

I am not indicating that we should be 
satisfied even with these lower figures, 
and I am urging the Department to con- 
tinue its efforts to reduce these accounts, 
I do feel, however, that in presenting 
this report, just as I have been critical 
in the past of those offices which had not 
shown progress, we should today give 
them credit for the improvements. 

It is true that there are still a few 
offices which are glaring trouble spots, 
and I will call attention to them later, 
but first I shall discuss the favorable re- 
sults: 

Burlington, Vt., which in last year’s 
report was cited as a troublesome area, 
last year reduced its delinquent employ- 
ment taxes by 37.8 percent and at the 
same time reduced the total amount of 
all delinquencies by 28.4 percent. 

Hartford, Conn., shows a reduction in 
employment tax delinquencies of 21.8 
percent and a reduction in total tax de- 
linquencies of 9.2 percent. While this 
shows progress, it should be pointed out 
that the amount of delinquent employ- 
ment taxes is still higher than it was 6 
years ago for this office. 

Portsmouth, N.H., has a good report. 
Delinquent unemployment taxes were re- 
duced 13.3 percent while the total 
amount of all delinquent taxes was re- 
duced 18.3 percent. This brought both 
of these items down to an alltime low 
for that office. 

Providence, R.I., shows a 10.1-percent 
reduction in employment tax delinquen- 
cies and a 16.2-percent reduction in 
total tax delinquencies. 

Albany, N.Y., is another office which 
has brought both employment tax de- 
linquencies and total tax delinquencies 
down to an all-time low, with employ- 
ment tax delinquencies being reduced 
by 35.1 percent and the total delinquen- 
cies by 6.5 percent. 

Brooklyn, N.Y., shows a reduction in 
both employment tax delinquencies and 
in total tax delinquencies of 14.4 percent 
and 16.8 percent, respectively. While 
this office has shown progress in reduc- 
ing the total amount of its outstanding 
accounts, its employment tax delinquen- 
cies are still slightly higher than they 
were 6 years ago. 

The same situation is true in the Buf- 
falo, N.Y., office, which last year reduced 
the employment tax delinquencies 15.5 
percent, while it brought its total tax 
delinquencies down by 21.7 percent. 

Lower Manhattan is doing a good job 
in bringing down the total amount of all 
tax delinquencies showing a 36.9-percent 
reduction last year, which represents an 
alltime low, although that office made 
no progress last year in lowering the 
amount of its employment tax delin- 
quencies. 

Upper Manhattan has brought down 
both accounts to an alltime low by 
showing a 33.2-percent reduction in em- 
ployment tax delinquencies and a 33.9- 
percent reduction in total delinquencies. 
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Baltimore, Md., which last year was 
complimented for turning in an excellent 
report, has again done a good job. It 
reduced employment tax delinquencies 
by 31.6 percent and the total tax de- 
linquencies by 33.3 percent, with each 
account now representing an alltime 
n Guanten, N.J., which in previous years 
has been criticized rather severely, 
showed excellent progress by reducing 
the employment tax delinquencies by 
52.6 percent and a corresponding reduc- 
tion in total tax delinquencies of 42.9 
percent. 

Newark, N.J., again has a good report. 
This office in each of the past 5 years 
has shown a reduction in the amount of 
its delinquent employment tax with last 
year’s reduction being 23.5 percent. 
Total tax delinquencies in the same pe- 
riod were reduced by 14 percent, bring- 
ing both items for this office down to 
another new low. 

Philadelphia, Pa., has reduced employ- 
ment tax delinquencies by 29.8 percent, 
bringing this figure down about 60 per- 
cent lower than it was 6 years ago. 
Total tax delinquencies last year were 
reduced 19.6 percent, which also repre- 
sents a new low. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., which in 1958 showed 
an increase in both employment tax de- 
linquencies and total delinquencies, re- 
duced both accounts in 1959 by 29.8 per- 
cent and 28.7 percent, respectively. 

Scranton, Pa., reduced its employment 
tax delinquencies by 14.1 percent and 
total delinquencies by 4.2 percent, both 
accounts being new lows. 

Wilmington, Del.: This office repre- 
sents my home State, and I am proud to 
report that over the past several years 
they have been doing an excellent job, 
last year’s report being one of the best. 
Last year they reduced employment tax 
delinquencies by 469 percent and total 
delinquencies by 38 percent, with both 
items representing alltime lows. 

Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, both 
have excellent reports; both offices 
brought their accounts down to alltime 
lows. Cincinnati reduced its employ- 
ment tax delinquencies by 16.7 percent 
and its total tax delinquencies by 28.5 
percent. Cleveland reduced employment 
tax delinquencies by 20.3 percent and 
total delinquencies by 27.1 percent. 

Columbus, Ohio, which in previous 
years has been sharply criticized for its 
increase in delinquent accounts, last year 
showed progress by reducing its em- 
ployment tax delinquencies by 37.3 per- 
re and total delinquencies by 37.2 per- 
cent. 

Indianapolis, Ind., reduced delinquent 
employment taxes by 18.2 percent and 
total tax delinquencies by 20.2 percent. 
This is another office which has brought 
both accounts down to new lows. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., reduced employ- 
ment tax delinquencies by 7.4 percent 
and total tax delinquencies by 19.9 per- 
cent, joining the group of offices report- 
ing new lows for such accounts. 

Atlanta, Ga., is another office which 
in previous years had not shown too good 
progress. It has an excellent report for 
last year, showing a 46.7-percent reduc- 
tion in employment tax delinquencies 
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and a 30-percent reduction in total de- 
linquencies, thereby bringing both ac- 
counts down to alltime lows. 

Birmingham, Ala., has consistently 
shown progress in reducing its accounts, 
with last year’s reduction in employ- 
ment tax delinquencies being 15.7 per- 
cent and the reduction in total tax de- 
linquencies, 12.3 percent, both establish- 
ing new lows. 

Columbia, S.C., reported a 4.9 percent 
reduction in delinquent employment 
taxes and a 31-percent reduction in total 
tax delinquencies. 

Nashville, Tenn., reduced its delin- 
quent employment taxes by 32.4 percent 
and total delinquencies by 20.8 percent, 
bringing each of these accounts down to 
a new low for that office. ; 

Chicago, Ill., while reducing employ- 
ment tax delinquencies and total tax de- 
linquencies by 23.5 percent and 30.4 per- 
cent, respectively, still holds these ac- 
counts at levels higher than were re- 
ported 6 years ago. 

Detroit, Mich., is another office which 
shows reduction in both employment tax 
delinquencies and total delinquencies, by 
61 percent and 252 percent, respective- 
ly. It should be noted again, however, 
that delinquent employment taxes in this 
Office are still nearly double the amount 
of 6 years ago. Also, the total tax de- 
linquencies are higher than in 1954. 
While I am giving credit for last year’s 
improvement, obviously there is still 
much room for progress. 

Milwaukee, Wis., reduced delinquent 
employment taxes by 28.1 percent and 
reduced total tax delinquencies by 18.8 
percent. 

Springfield, Ill., has a good report. 
This office reduced its employment tax 
delinquencies last year by 35.7 percent 
and its total tax delinquencies by 19.1 
percent, bringing both items down to new 
lows. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.: Another good re- 
port. Delinquent accounts in this office 
were brought down to a new low, with a 
reduction of 34.4 percent in delinquent 
employment taxes and a 30.3 percent 
reduction in total tax delinquencies. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., reduced delinquent 
employment taxes by 31 percent and 
brought its total tax delinquencies down 
by 20.5 percent, both new lows. 

Denver, Colo., joined the group of of- 
fices establishing new lows for delinquent 
accounts by reducing delinquent employ- 
ment taxes by 34.3 percent and total tax 
delinquencies by 39.5 percent. 

Fargo, N. Dak., reduced delinquent em- 
ployment taxes by 16.9 percent and total 
tax delinquencies by 25.4 percent. 

Omaha, Nebr., while not making any 
progress in reducing employment tax de- 
linquencies, did reduce the total tax de- 
linquencies in that office by 39.2 percent, 
moving both these accounts down to 
their lowest level. 

St. Louis, Mo., is doing a good job in 
collecting delinquent accounts, with last 
year’s reduction in delinquent employ- 
ment taxes being 35 percent and total 
tax delinquencies 34.7 percent, bringing 
both accounts down to new lows. 

St. Paul, Minn., reduced delinquent 
employment taxes by 21.7 percent and 
total tax delinquencies by 12.3 percent; 
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however, it should be noted that the out- 
standing accounts of both these items 
are still higher than reported 6 years ago. 

New Orleans, La., reduced delinquent 
employment tax accounts by 20.6 percent 
and total tax delinquencies by 24.5 per- 
cent. These are new lows for that office. 

Helena, Mont., is doing a better job, 
with last year’s results showing a reduc- 
tion in delinquent employment taxes of 
27.6 percent and in total tax delin- 
quencies of 25.3 percent. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, our 50th State, has 
turned in an excellent report. It has 
reduced the delinquent employment 
taxes by 10.3 percent and reduced the 
total tax delinquencies by 44.3 percent. 
This brings both accounts down to new 
lows for that area. Congratulations to 
Hawaii on its first report as our 50th 
State. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Iam happy to hear from 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
the State of Delaware that.the State of 
Hawaii reduced its total Federal tax de- 
linquencies by 44.3 percent in 1959. 

This figure is about twice the percent- 
age of the national total of 22 percent 
for the year. I want to congratulate and 
commend the people of Hawaii for their 
efforts in substantially reducing their 
delinquent taxes, and I want to thank 
the senior Senator from Delaware for 
bringing this fine report to our attention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Hawaii. He has every 
right to be proud of this report. In its 
first year Hawaii has done twice as well 
as the national average in reducing de- 
linquencies. 

Mr. FONG. I hope the people of Ha- 
waii will do better next time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Los An- 
geles, Calif., reported a reduction of 13.4 
percent in delinquent employment taxes 
and a 27.8-percent reduction in total tax 
delinquencies; however, it should be not- 
ed that while making progress last year, 
employment tax delinquencies in that of- 
fice are still substantially higher than 
they were 6 years ago. 

Reno, Nev., reported a 27-percent re- 
duction in total tax delinquencies and a 
2.6-percent reduction in delinquent em- 
ployment taxes, which represents new 
lows for that office. 

San Francisco, Calif., has a good re- 
port, showing a 25.7-percent reduction in 
delinquent employment taxes along with 
an 11.2-percent reduction in total delin- 
quencies, thereby bringing each account 
down to a new low for that office. 

Seattle, Wash., is another office which 
established new lows for both types of 
delinquent accounts. Employment tax 
delinquencies were reduced by 17.5 per- 
cent, while total tax delinquencies for 
the same area were reduced by 19.1 per- 
cent. 

Puerto Rico also showed improvement 
last year, bringing its employment tax 
delinquent account down by 10.3 percent 
and its total delinquent accounts down 
by 33.7 percent. Even with this progress, 
however, delinquent accounts in both 
categories are still higher than they were 
6 years ago. 
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While many of these offices have ex- 
cellent reports and while the national 
total has been reduced by 17.7 percent 
in employment tax delinquencies and 
22.1 percent in total tax delinquencies, 
nevertheless, there are still a few trouble 
spots. In some offices we regret to report 
that delinquent accounts reached new 
high levels. For instance: 

Augusta, Maine, shows an increase in 
delinguent employment taxes of 38.6 
percent and an increase in total tax de- 
linquencies of 144.8 percent bringing 
both delinquent accounts to a new all- 
time high for that area. 

Toledo, Ohio: The delinquent ac- 
counts in this office likewise reached new 
6-year highs with an increase of 54.4 per- 
cent in delinquent employment taxes 
and an increase of 89.4 percent in total 
delinquencies. 

Little Rock, Ark., which in last year’s 
report showed a 181-percent increase in 
total tax delinquencies, reported another 
increase of 27.5 percent in that account, 
while delinquent employment taxes in 
that area jumped 16.8 percent over the 
previous year. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: While this 
office reduced its delinquent employment 
tax accounts by 10.2 percent, the total 
delinquencies for that same area jumped 
30.3 percent. This total for all delin- 
quencies represents a new 6-year high, 
and both accounts are higher than were 
shown in the first report, 1954. 

Boise, Idaho, reported an increase of 
28.8 in delinquent employment taxes, but 
they did show a 4.8-percent decrease in 
total tax delinquencies; however, here 
again is an office which reported delin- 
quent accounts in both categories at 
levels higher than that of 6 years ago. 

These latter-named offices represent 
trouble spots and are areas which should 
be given the careful attention of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Nevertheless, the overall picture of this 
year’s report is very encouraging. 

Certainly at a time when our country 
is enjoying its highest level of prosperity, 
it is the best time to collect these delin- 














Employment 
tax change 
over 
District and year | previ- 
Num- |Amount} ous 
ber |(in thou-| year 
sands) 
Augusta, Maine: 
1, 145 $665 }..-... 
1,119 459 | —26.4 
1, 138 643 | +110 
1, 185 Ee Bed ence 
1,176 5&8 +-8.2 
i 889 815 | +38. 6 
Boston, Mass.: 
I suse cles sla as is ps ni padi 15, 058 E2200 funscss 
Ee riiadalainbieatinaiiind 11, 122 10,000 | —10.9 
De nt rear at 9, 477 9,632 | —3.6 
PN  eiibitnikte rnctickeSs ecm sy eee 8,597 | —10.7 
1958... 9, 372 8,456 | —1.6 
SER TS, 8,586 | +1.5 
Burlington, Vt.: 
ll iccchsincicnsumicihemniniadtiiainaiinia 619 ee 
5. 441 145 | —39.8 
421 201 | +38.6 
510 236 | +17.4 
762 322 | +36. 4 
373 200 | —37.8 
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quent tax accounts. I am glad to note 
that special emphasis is being placed 
upon the collection of delinquent em- 
ployment taxes. Once again I point out 
that there can be no excuse for delin- 
quencies in this category. Employment 
taxes represent cash withheld from the 
employees’ pay checks and should be 
treated as trust funds. Under no cir- 
cumstance does an employer have the 
right to divert these funds to his own 
personal use. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp the 
letter and the reports submitted by Com- 
missioner Dana Latham, Internal Reve- 
nue Service, under date of March 1, 1960, 
along with my own statistical break- 
down showing a 6-year report of the 
various offices. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1960. 
Hon. JoHn J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: We are enclosing 
the data requested in your letter of January 
12, 1860, concerning the status of taxpayer 
delinquent accounts on December 31, 1959. 
The tabulation shows a breakdown of the 
total number and dollar value of delinquent 
accounts by income, employment and other 
taxes as of December 31, 1959, and 1958, as 
well as data relating to inactive accounts. 

We are pleased to report that for the 
fourth consecutive year we have been able 
to reduce both the number and dollar value 
of our delinquent account inventory. The 
dollar reduction in 1959 was $304.7 million, 
or 22.2 percent. This brought the inventory 
at December 31, 1959 to $1.1 billion, its 
lowest level since 1953. Just as encourag- 
ing was the reduction during the past year 
of 25.9 percent in the number of delinquent 
accounts from 1,280,642 to 949,146. 

Also worthy of comment in our appraisal 
of the overall accomplishment in 1959 is 
that the reduction in dollars outstanding 
was general throughout the Nation with only 
nine of 64 districts closing out with a higher 
dollar inventory than last year. The picture 
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in the employment tax area is almost equally 
impressive. Here our figures show that the 
number of accounts has been reduced from 
329,457 to 256,287 and the dollar value from 
$263.2 million to $216.4 million, a 17.8 per- 
cent reduction. Fifty-one of the 64 districts 
shared in this accomplishment. 

Although some offices show increases, I can 
assure you that this is not indicative of a 
weak enforcement effort on the part of the 
offices concerned. As has been pointed out 
to you previously, percentage increases of 
this nature often result from normal fluc- 
tuations or unusual circumstances. Heavy 
issuances of delinquent accounts late in the 
year, or one or two large accounts going 
into a delinquent status will distort the pic- 
ture when endeavoring to evaluate the per- 
formance of a particular office. Particularly 
is this true when such accounts are of an 
inactive nature beyond the control of the 
Service. As you know, inactive accounts are 
those on which collection must be deferred 
pending the outcome of litigation, audit 
determination and other contingent actions, 
Conversely, the closing of a few large ac- 
counts may enable an office to report a re- 
duction instead of an increase. 

The reduction in inventories was sub. 
stantial in both the active and inactive cate- 
gories, both as to number and dollar amount 
as illustrated by the figures which follow: 




















Active | Inactive | Total 
Amount (thousands): 
Dee. 31, 1956... ncncns S868, 509 | $507, 228 |$1, 375, 737 
i | ae | 675, 590 395, 426 | 1, 071, 016 
Change from Dee. | | 
31, 195%, to 1959 __|—192, 919 |—111, 802 | —304, 721 
Percentage reduc- 
Os ee ee wee 22 ona 
Number: | | 
1300) Si, TORS. cescac. 11, 122, 137 58, 505 | 1, 280, 642 
Dec. 31, 1959........-.] 853, 855 95, 291 949, 146 
Change from Dee. 
31, 1958, to 1950___|—268, 282 | —63, 214 | —331, 496 
Percentage redue- 
OTS: ecco ecet 23. 9 39.9 25. 9 





In closing we would like to assure you that 
all offices are current in'their issuances, with 
the result that the enclosed table includes 
all accounts that had gone into a delinquent 
status as of December 31, 1959. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dana LATHAM, 
Commissioner. 

















Totul taxes Percent | 
change | 
as over 
previ- District and year 
Num- |Amount] ous 
ber |(in thou-| year | 
sands) i 
| Hartford, Conn.: 
3, 478 $2, 582 }.... SR cain Nahant atiavia aioe 
3,018 1,915] —25.8 BONO cece cece ac eoeet os 
3, 582 1, 489 —22.2 | 1 ere 
4, 027 2, 032 +36. 4 | BNI iss cacnsies diamines canbe 
3,986 | 1,569] —22.7 | 1958 
2, 992 3, 842 144.8 || Ee ee 
| Portsmouth, N.IL.: 
57, O82 41, 306 |_._- 5 
39, 723 37, 835 —58.4 
36, 337 36, 896 —2.4 
36, 239 30, 255 —17.9 
34, 902 34, 107 +12.7 
30), 952 31, 1 —7.3 
1, 424 Gee Seuchames 
1, 245 409 —36.4 
1,714 685 +67. 4 
1, 936 604 —11.8 
2, 514 1, 009 +67.0 
1, 601 722, 28.4 
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Employment | Percent] Total taxes 























Percent 
tax change change 
ioe pte oa) over porns over 
previ- previ- 
Num- |Amount} ous Num- ;Amount} ous 
ber |(in thou-} year ber |(in thou-; year 
sands) sands) | 
wong SZEZ Ce, kt S15, Zed Leccsaasc 
aces », O79 21, 219 5, 348 +.5 
--| 4,079 1, 783 11,445 —25. 4 
ome 5, 156 23, 188 14, 572 27.3 
1, 836 22,122 | 14, 402 iI 
3, SSo 16, 149 13, O77 —9. 2 
OO ta cs 2, 854 a 2On tovewanee 
310 | —32.6 2, 347 2,179 —32.9 
B15 +1.6] 3,144 1,948 —10.6 
347 | +10.1 | 2,556 1018 | —47.7 
$07 | —I11.5 2, 785 vii —10.5 
a —13.3 2, 006 744 -18.3 
1, 204 |........] 8,060 7, O80 doe ceee 
804 | —25.7 | 5, 0X5 7,173 —2.9 
1,254 | +40.2] 7,329 6, O11 —15.7 
1, 358 +8. 2 7, 169 3, 331 —41.8 
1,383 | +1.8! 6,828 3, 421 +2.7 
1,243 | —10.1) 5,551 2,864 1 —16.2 
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| } 
Employment jPercent Total taxes Percent Employment jPercent! ‘Total taxes Percent 
tax change change tax change change 
over over over over 
District and year previ- | previ- District and year previ- | previ- 
Num- |Amount; ous Num- |Amount! ous Num- |Amount} ous Num- |Amount| ous 
ber |(in thou-} year ber |(in thou-| year ber |(in thou-| year ber j|(in thou-} year 
sands) sands) sands) sands) 
Se i; a ele 
hanv (4th, New York): Cincinnati (Ist, Ohio): ‘ 
ee 4,679 | $3,569 |.....-.] 13,822 | $15,001 |... OO adie ceased 8.431 | $1,784 |---| 26, 545 $15,128 |. ; | 
saa 3, 45 —2.§ 14, 2 a —25.1 BNO a aicaicanciseaiscs caaniiciag actin chen ccsniad . 630 , 847 9.0 | 24, 2 68: —16. 
3 si8 3, 368 —2.4 | 14, 296 ii, a2 a, 1 PD icine Aina nites ens baba ga eis ated 3, 060 1 80! aca 22, £34 iL 410 —10.0 
3. 960 WO Eeskasane 15, 598 12, 223 +9.7 NE chai clits nc toc abiotic 3, 349 1, 980 +9.9 | 24,995 10, 228 —10.3 
4,177 3, 200 —4.9 | 13.413 8, 988 —25.4 Stas insane tin a asda 2, 764 1,529 | —22.7 | 16,539 9, 681 —5.3 
‘ Sones tain ad alkane 3, O14 2,074 | —35.1 9, 233 8, 307 —b.5 is : aiicaisaceeniaae. aye 1,273 | —16.7 8, 652 6, 916 —28.5 
»w York): | Cle ( io): 
. roi ayn (ist, New Yort 28,903 | 18,534 |... ge,o7s | 106,522 |. Chetan tis ‘ - Oo aiaind 7,958 | 5,272 |.......- 49,841 | 42,063 |__--__- 
37, 482 24,523 | 432.3 |100, 932 | 133, 339 $25.1 fi NI a aiilscin ate enact 8, 720 5, 523 +4.7 | 46,546 35, 547 —17.2 
33, 648 23, 624 —3.6 1105, 604 | 129, 428 —2.9 IO 2 gt os aca 8, 219 5, 924 +7.2 | 39,521 42, 590 +19.8 
35. 112 24, 882 +5.3 1108, 819 | 125, 382 —3.1 OR hi ace EE i aa ai ta 7, 431 5, 788 —2.2 | 37,631 36, 371 —14.6 
O58 28, 275 21,773 | —12.4 | 83, 173 90, 776 —27.6 Pat Atal nintetinn Mae §, 251 3,794 | —34.4 | 26, 206 29, 076 — 20.0 
1850 = ~--neece-| 22,196 | 18,637 | —14.4 | 62,176 | 75,401 | —16.8 OSD ssaausill Fae 3,021 | —20.3 | 16,291 | 21,195 | —27.1 
| Columbus (ith, Ohio): 
4, 664 a ee 21, 869 +. | 1954 1, 207 SOE rcnecuan. 13, 054 C, OSS Tectcina 
4, 756 2,916 | +24.0 1 18, 203 12, 058 —2.5 1955 1, 290 657 | +10.6 | 11,010 6, 624 —.4 
4.141] 2.778] —4.7| 20,172] 12,309 2.0 1935 1,517 845 | +28.6] 12,340] 9,972] +50.5 
4, 836 3,436 | +23.6 | 19, 184 12, 869 +4.5 1057 1, 625 878 +3.9 | 13,217 9, 079 —8.9 
4,031 2, 969 | —13.5 | 17,021 10, 174 —20.9 1958 1,714 1,087 | +23.8 | 12, 916 10, 244 +12.6 
3, 128 2,508 | —15.5 | 10,655 7, 961 —21.7 | 195 TE Hise sscasch deals saint aac eee 904 681 | —37.3 6, 917 6, 433 —37.2 
| yy gh Seer 23, 475 ee 
22, 636 i.e 3. 48,155 | 171,309 |__.- 2,953 | +19. 2 | 22, 27 20, 760 +8. 5 
25,952 | 20,573 | +16.7 | 53,341 | 169, 476 —1.0 | 3, 120 5.6 | 20,007 | 20,574 —.8 
10, Gi 21, 087 +2.4 | 44,725 | 153, 697 -9.3 | 3, 386 +8.5 | 19,952 | 21,993 +6.8 
17, 600 18,495 | —12.2 | 36,963 | 121.178 —19.2 2,907 | —14.1 | 15,511 16, 397 —25.4 
13,407 | 18,689 | —25.9 | 30,560 | 117, 299 —5.5 | 2,376 | —18.2 | 10,164 | 13,072] —20.2 
1959... 10,081 | 13,867 | +1.3 | 20,980 | 73,946 | —a6.9 | 
Syracuse (21st, “New Y ork): Bee e555 12, 161 i ee 
ee cage es 3,046 | 1,552 =-z-| 12,486] 5,650 |... | 1,228 | +18.6 | 12,963 | 13,172] +11.3 
ern 2, 565 1,664] +7.2) 9.308] 5,395 —4.5 1,343 | +9.3 | 12,331] 12,930] —1.8 
Ne ee aeae 3. 341 2,019 | +21.3 | 14, 955 6,443 | +19.4 1, 380 2.7 | 11,367 10,876 | —15.8 
DE nbbantuaskavacusemaas 4, 593 2, 411 + 19.4 16, GIS 5, § 921 —S.1 ‘. 117 —19.0 8, 725 8, 378 —22.9 
es oa a eat aca anenes 2, 974 2,044 | —15.2 | 11,859 6,415 —-%.5 1, 034 —7.4 7, 463 8, 682 +3. 6 
Wd ae te 2, 185 1, 841 -9.9 7, 237 5, 550 $2.4 
Bark Manhattan (3d, “New 225 I, pa —99. 5 ie oo 10 627 =17.8 
. ,o40 — 2. 0 , Ut , 6 —Iif. 
24,420 | 26,447 |.-..-..- 67, 328 | 158,538 |_.._---- 1,53 1,064 | —22.6 | &, 357 9,032 | —15.0 q 
31,922 | 32,691 | 4-23.6 1109, 567 | 195, OUS 4-25 | 1,5 1,117 +4.9 6, 877 6, 860 —24.0 
33, 586 [31,514 —3.6 1124, 641 | 202, 676 +3.8 ( 1, 1,077 —3.5| 7,794 5,372 | —21.6 
32.29] 32,466] +3.0 [121388 | 176,094 | —13.1 IE sp cscnaranntivaere 1518 997} —7.4| 5243] 4209] —19.9 
| 30,135 32, 199 —.8 1116, 608 | 182, 180 +3. 4 
-| 19, 616 21,505 | —33.2 | 78,620 | 120, 370 —33. 9 4, 692 _ i | ene 32, 611 20 FS Tein - 
Baltimore (M1: or ind and Dis- 5, = 2, os +s : 2 332 = = <7 
trict of Columbia): 8 420 - 26, 199 . ‘ ; 
WGA wee iiesee COFUO cece 120,870 | 68,663 |.....--- 3,988 | 2,263] —6.4]| 19,830] 15,687] —34.4 i 
1955 5,733 | —8.9 | 95,861 | 62, 497 8.9 || 3, 502 1,929 | —14.7 | 15,574 | 12,333] —21.3 
1956 4,402 | —23.2 | 60,642 | 42,778 —31.5 i = 3, 339 2,235 | +15.8 | 14,553 | 11, 927 —3.2 
ON ae gS 5,100 | + 15.8 | 44, 082 36, 069 —15.6 1) Tole a ) (10th, Ob ic 0): 
195 4,010 | —21.3 | 32,469 | 25,705 | —28.7 {I HM, 929 Met ... .. 6,072 TMT Ps 
1959 500 | 2, 739 | —31.6 | 29,066 | 17,1383 | —33.3 | 785 393 | +.2] 4,855] 2,896] —12.6 ; 
Camden (ist, New Jer ey) wcmiael on ‘iene 1,078 617 | +56.9 | 6,277 2, 471 co 
OF yl CRE ae 1, O86 ee oe ok 535 ‘ 5, 325 28, 
1985 2,657 | $27.1 | 16,958 | 16,896 | F588 981 500 | 216 e 439 2 373 ae 
1956 2,950 | +11.0 | 19,650 | 14,015 | —17.0 1959. Rae ea eee eared 1, 396 772 | +54.4 1] 6,426 4,495 | +89.4 
195 3.500 | +21.6 | 19, 376 14, 881 b i 
1958.___. 4,194 | 416.8 | 16,187] 15,040 “1.0 || 4, 963 RAFT 2.5... yg ay 2 ee 
1859 ‘i 1,984 | —52.6 | 10, 848 8, 580 2.8 || 5, 889 3,572 | +21.2 | 24,979 | 18, 809 —10.3 
Newark (5th, New Jersey): 5, 540 432] —3.9 | 24,713 | 17,05 —9.1 ; 
P 1954 ne, iene eee SOR 122,953 | 92, 962 5, 864 3, 829 | +11.5 | 25, 328 18 O72 +11.0 B 
1955 22,244 | —7.6 | 84,883 | 79,793 4. | 5, 981 3,948 | +4-3.1 | 23,875 | 15,388] —18.8 4 
1956 18,193 | —18.2 | 71,578 | 79,913 t.1 fl 4, 506 2,101 | —46.7 | 16, 554 10, 763 —30.0 4 
1957 17,170 —5.6 | 55,722 55, 667 30. < | y 
irks macpaeaineien wists » Bak 13, 291 | —22.5 | 36, 048 44, 825 o. 4, 874 Dee Pcenscas 19, 506 16: 008 fn astwtnn 4 
ee nee Me 10,160 | —23.5 | 30,459 | 38, 527 ; 3, 655 1,965 | —14.5 | 16,003 17, 636 —9.5 | 
Philadelphia (ist, Penusylva- | 3. 653 1,880 | —4.3 ] 16,780] 21,969 +e Fi 
nia): 3, 826 1, 772 —5.7 | 15, 986 18, 889 —14. a 
ROE sc oceec noe ee 0841 36;700' t..csc-c- 95,824 | 63, 450 3. 653 1,735 | —2.0] 14,130] 17,066 —9.6 ’ 
IN iicaiia nsdn: cits stil dhndaaamanciainds 17, 918 17, 060 +8.6 | 87,594 74, 744 2, 489 1, 461 —15.7 | 12,188 14, 954 —12.3 a 
een 11, 923 12, 342 | —27.6 | 55, 904 66,115 i 
PT natiinich uanteecauwauenn 7, 504 10, 317 | —16.4 | 42, 254 48, 455 3, 727 oe 14, 246 7, 201 nana ig 
1958 8,944 | —13.3 | 20,852 42, 563 3,318 $22 | —23.7 | 12,972 6, 511 vu 7 
1959 6, 6, 274 | —29.8 | 21,134 34, 203 3, 311 850 +3.4 | 13, 202 5, 413 —16.8 iG 
oe (23d, Pennsy}- 2, 938 ; = pie ™ = = ——s 4 
vania): ‘ 2, 773 , 06 y . 572 , 47 . E 
MU iis tac Seis asta essai cl 4, 880 SOG tes es3 40, 973 et | Wbkaciacctdeseamene eee 1,011 —4.9 7,141 3, 082 —31.U ‘ 
ries cucsias bakin ood 6, 651 5,079 | +33.6 | 34,891 30, 144 +4.1 i| Greensboro, N.C : 
WO itecnewaicanssaeasec §, 251 4, 858 —4.3 | 28, 534 23, 103 —23.3 || OT si npc sin csc ace 5, 332 OP Pcs beccs 22, 459 DE Oe Lescuancm : 
I as ect eae 4, 592 3, 583 | —26.2 | 21, 759 15, 683 —32.1 4, 318 1, 998 —.8 | 15, 687 21,018 —20.3 4 
WN oer nakencneas been 5, 976 4, 569 | +27.5 | 27,821 17, 374 +10.7 4, 336 1, 957 —2.0 | 17,696 22, 222 +5.7 j 
BU cen aoe eee 3, Y98 3,206 | —29.8 | 20, 494 12, 386 —28.7 4, 922 2, 023 +3.3 | 17,598 14, 872 —33.0 
Scranton (12th, Pennsylvania): 4, 186 1,359 | —32.8 | 15,706 | 12,716} —14.4 4 
RN cca sacar has 2, 134 2 O08 foci ns 9, 414 pi! 9 4, 078 1,441 | +6.0 | 15,763 | 10,381 | 18.3 3 
acre es a incc meanness 1, 743 2, 324 —.8 6, 659 7, 233 -—8.9 || Jackson, Miss.: : 
RU tact ed cee 1, 397 2, 220 —4.4 4,975 6, 516 —9.8 1954 GOO sans 5, 563 4,717 |-------- a 
1, 547 2, 127 —4.1 5, 096 8, 075 +23.9 1955 596 —6.2 5, 231 2, 957 —37. 3 
1, 598 1,655 | —22.1 5, 393 6, 196 —23.2 1956 656 | +10.0 5, 371 2, 744 —. 
1, 563 1,421 | —14.1 4, 897 5, 931 —4.2 1957 pe 1 2 i, = 2, = = ; 
1958 85: +24.5 q a — 15. 
571 os $400) 220001. 252... 1959 614 | —27.9 5, 165 2,903 | -+20.4 s 
6X3 327 +7.5 4, 586 3 oo: —83.4 || Jacksonville, Fla.: aes 31. 020 47, 883 2 
621 301 -—7.9 5, 522 3, 7 +2. 2 1954 b  Pesecctcccisiias , 02 , 883 j....--.- 
522 272 —9.6 4,817 3.811 +2.3 1955 4,996 | +6.6 | 30,918] 49, 361 +3.0 
331 347 | +27.5 3, 706 3, 296 —13.5 1956. 6, 562 | +31.3 | 36, 962 41, 546 —15.8 q 
325 184 | —46.9 1 3, 435 2,043 5° —38.0 ROOT aca sccciniocinieaniones are iL, 447 8,619 | 429.8 ° 36,77 39, 272 5.4 
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Employment /Percent Total taxes Percent Employment /Percent Total taxes ies nt 
tax change change tax change change 
es eg over A 
District and year previ- | previ- District and year | previ- | previ- 
Num- |Amount) ous Num- |Amount} ous Num- |Amount} ous Num- |Amount! ous 
ber j|(in thou-| year ber j|(in thou-} year ber |(in thou-] year ber [din thou-} year 
sands) sands) sands) t be ands) | 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Continued Wichita, Kans.: | 
Rte Rone eer oe 10, 375 $8, 029 —5.7 | 33,938 | $39.91 1-1. 19! 54 + a ls cat anni eS 2, 405 Bee Bseocacs 10, 542 p 
a i Ae ee 9, 947 8,608 | +7.2 | 27,780] 34,36 7 1,018 | +8.4 | 10, 279 757 
Nashville, Tenn.: 2, 1,269 | +24.6 | 9,038 
1,7 5, 763 12, 46% 1, 299 +2. % 7, 703 
1,6 13, 22 1, 104 7, O44 
1! 11, 45 1,094 5, 612 
:. 12, 11 
XS 9, 053 |) er 5, 491 
7, 106 &A3 15.1 | 5,078 
1,062 -24. f 
81, 659 1 192 : . 
87, 843 1,075 
120, 971 | is ele) gO ha SB 1, 095 
154, ONS Austin (Ist, Texas): | 
120, 323 A =. fareccanatecemet SOGUs 3, 021 
83, 625 Te ee eae. j 6,580 
| RRA ee 5, 283 
- Saget ea ee | 5, 664 
+ ae oo en ee ee --==-| 4,445 
16, i 1959 : eae aetna as 3, 700 
| 20,5 1} Dallas (2d, Texas): 
ae | ROR AS noe od ee ee 2B P40 Necckboes 
19! ee ee i os 1 14, eho Se nee eter 16, 347 —31.2 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Rte eee ec eaeane 20,822 | +27.4 
a 3,7 3, f 5 EEE IE: | 22,022 | +5.7 
3, i, Re i  eeeie | 1s, 221 —17.2 
aa 4, 5é 13, 455 DR ce a aes een arene naa 18, 037 —-1.0 
4, 5: 14, M4 Little Rock, Ark 
4,6 13, 418 ee ee eee: 1,801 By AS Neesnecs 
‘ 3, Of 10, 893 S056 Segoe ena noc po on cnceas 1, 259 20108 —8 9 
Springfie id (ath, Illinois): BD sce ccced che nea noe cue ; 1,179 2,355 | +11.7 
1954 4,5 9,101 Seite ace eee eee 1, 209 2, 465 +4.6 
a3 &, 723 SeRiecnesSaReceesen eee 75 6, 230 +381.1 
3.: 8, 526 (Uso rs | 1,511 8.349 | 127.5 
3, 2: 9, 442 New Orle ans, La 
1 7, 126 RU Se eee 4, Foi 
ssc mires | 1,4 5, 75s FOO tndecunS owenaeeeem ame 4, 261 
Aberdeen, §. Dak.: PE ts once kee ne | 4, 007 
734 OO Teno 3, 092 1, 255 Sieg ak oe ee Gia 1 4,300 
604 248 | —12.0] 2.488] 1,613 998 oo eneeneeneeneceeeee es | 4,342 
823 OD desire 2, 948 1, 441 | 1959__... niininbeanl “aye 
758 264 +6 2, 844 1,391 Oklahonia ity, , Okla.: 
515 209 | —20.8 | 1,865 971 3,311 
1959 Pee eee eee eee asie nine 439 137 | —34.4] 1,476 676 3, 123 
3, 704 
688 __ ee 2, 445 1, 629 4, 99S 
727 256 +3. 2 2, 215 1, 344 3, O75 
639 264 +3. 1 2, 126 1,077 3, 1425 
490) 205 | —22.3 2,013 1, 266 Boise, Idaho: 
616 24 | 428.7 2, 305 1,326 1954 1, 050 BOE eee 3,115 
354 1s2 | —31.0 1, 480 1,053 1955 1,099 72 +.5 2, YAY 
195¢ S60 411) —13.1 3, 211 
2, 75 ee 7, 552 1957 S42 51S | +24.8 3, 559 
3, 056 1,642 | +24.4 7, 960 1958 : 760 305 | —23.0 | 2,812 
2, 483 1,402 | —14.6 &, 142 Dt ia tec eias costa eaten Tul 509 | +28. 8 2, 382 
2, 346 1,475 +5. 2 7, 163 Tlelena, Mon 
2, 917 1, 586 +7.5 7, 938 ON re oe ee eeu |} 1,064 436 | eee a ee 3, 214 
bes bticure maa elas sasbenen: 1, 806 1,042 | —34.3 7, 339 4, 795 FOG foie cee twon aoe knee | S31 333 —23.6 2, 912 
i y: | 4,035 627 | +5s8.2 | 3,299 
1,781 Ci ee ee 9, 737 Q5 | 1,122 624] 418.4] 4,156 
1, 596 749 | —2.7 |] 5,207 &, 200 RO ee ee 1,040 550 | —11.8 | 3,572 
1, 989 989 | +32.0 | 6, 729 Y, - 9. dasa arcadia S02 398 | —27.6 2, 857 
2, 069 947 —4.2 6, 351 7, 
1, 730 850 | —W0.2 | 5, 101 4, 1, 338 898 = , O82 
1, 217 683 | —19.6 3, 995 4, 1, 106 S7H —2.4 J, 8385 
1, 047 668 | —23.7 3, SOO 
843 ee Baath 1, 353 1,095 772 | 415.5 4, 101 
578 217 | —30.0 1,011 oe, : a ssc g ae Qsy 608 | —21.5 3, 448 
563 228 | +5.0 1, 336 1950. 738 543 | —10.3 | 2,092 
628 236 +3.5 1,414 Los Anceles (6th, Californis a): 
729 307 | +30.0 1, 342 1 ee, ei me 86, 733 
397 255 | —16.9 1,001 22, 429 10, 70 $47.1 (105, 039 
17.151 | 16,600 | —15.7 | 92, 176 
See ae ate en eS 1, 783 B68) s.4 Bas 9,021 19,853 | 20,762 | 425.0 | so,014 
2, 030 1,146 | +29.6 7,615 Y, 433 Y. 14, S05 | Is, 723 —U. 8 | SL O85 
sa isetias sistant asia! biSacia sai 2,22 1,456 | +27.9 &, 650 &, 673 1959__ ee eee: a eS 16,199 | —13.4 | 58, 251 
SES eee 2, 591 1, 497 +2.1 | 10,168 7, 887 Phoe nix, Ariz.: 
Sek lenibaditatie tgs dabnsbcighidnasssiatDnieil 2, 882 1, 454 -—2.8 9, 889 &, S20 1, 384 8, 957 
po has oslo illness Dans tala 1, 754 1, 414 —2.7 5, 902 8, 298 1, $27 -4.1 7, 023 
1,169 | —11.9 5, 871 
810 iS hese 3, 932 4, 180 1,396 | +19.4 |] 6,760 
638 480 | —12.4] 2,697 3, 364 Y 12881 —7.71 6,218 
770 f28 | +10.0 3, 441 3, 544 ‘ 1,560 | +21.1 5, 162 
834 585 | +10.7 2, KS4 2, 729 Porth: in, ‘Oreg.: 
601 267 | —54.3 2, 234 2, 770 BNO E coucces sae siete anette 4,059 2, 053 14, 709 
Ds et ore ee ek aie 512 OE. Bdctiostinsibes 1, 764 1, 684 a5 3, 950 2,281 | 411.1 ] 11,636 
St. L ~_ (Ist, Missouri): 2, 767 1,934 | —15.2 | 10,300 
pa niebncneeeeehaaemiachiteom , 958 974 }........| 11,539 | 12,267 2, 554 2,073 | +7.1 | 10, 295 
1,323 | +35.8 | 9,999 10, O85 2,410 1,766 | —14.8 9, 496 
1,119 | —15.4 8, 997 9, 606 ~ s eaieciincosnicabicbaicehpisomadiineaiatacn 2, 659 1, 857 +5.1 9, 471 
1,308 | +16.8 | 10, 578 10, 031 
1, 302 —0.4 | 12,875 9, 447 1, 455 BOO Ncaecdews 4, 576 
i iacesenashlaanedatiadanasibanaanaaee 846 | —35.0 7, 876 6, 167 1,195 1, 470 —.6 3, 782 . 8 
St. 1, 038 1, 57. 7.0 3, 545 .4 
Bee Been 10, 916 9, 725 928 1,393 | —11.4] 3,739 32 +5.4 
2, 093 +8. 5 9, 616 9, 270 717 1,174 | —15.7 3, 152 6, 804 +7.5 
2 546 | +21.1 | 12,035 11, 203 715 1, 143 —2.6 2, 66 4, 965 —27.0 
2, 711 +6.4 | 12,512 13, 600 
a 2, 494 —8.0 | 11,474 12, 139 1,671 We fit wives B54 BG Fc ecicwnn 
bidheintecinlls taisiielailerindn ates 2, 376 1,951 | —21.7 7, 481 10, 644 1. 401 sou 1 —12.5 |! : 66S | 3,500 | —23.4 
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Employment |Percent Total taxes Percent Employment — Total taxes Pereent 
tax change change tax change change 




































































over over . ba over over 
District and year previ- previ- District and year previ- previ- 
Num- ;|Amount} ous Num- {Amount} ous Num- |Amount; ous Num- |Amount] ous 
ber |(in thou-] year ber j|(in thou-} year ber |(in thou-| year ber j|(in thou-| year 
sands) sands) sands) | sands) 
‘ Utab—Con. Seattle, Wash.—Con. . 
Salt Lake ae 1,374 $778 | —3.8] 4,505] $3,771] +5.9 WN ccc ahwiiinabeat 5,715 | $4,786 | —15.8 | 20,940 | $15,800] —3.3 
1957 1, §27 RAL | +10.6 4, S78 3, 906 +3. 5 Dramas tari get 5, 238 3,935 | —17.7 | 18, 424 13, 462 —15.2 
1958 1, 344 307 —6.2 4, 572 4, OS4 +4.5 Sina insti cienenalamciae 4, 315 3, 246 | —17.5 | 14, 446 10, 886 —-19.1 
1959 1, 137 7H | —&1 {| 3,929] 3,605] —11.7 |} Puerto Rico: 
San Francisco (ist, Califor- 1954 ae tee ener nn ne en ne eee- 1, 530 147 w------- 2, 020 SO Poedsinaks 
nia): Ane bs n i ha WN so eeenncnacatuncaasuan 1, 853 252 | +71.4 3, 249 622 | +127.8 
eS ae 17,616 | 10,597 |... .. 85,750 | 66,858 }...-.... 1956 | 1, 307 296 | +17.4 | 2,509 624 +.3 
1955 17, £09 11,951 | +12.7 | 73, 245 88, 983 +33. 0 1957 ! 1, 755 375 | +26.6 2, 674 721 +15.5 
1956 11, 474 9,214 | —22.9 | 61, 138 77, 550 —12.8 1958 ! 1,612 290 | —22.6 2, 451 593 —17.7 
1957 12, 797 10, 119 +9.8 | 60, 441 74, 731 —3.5 1959 ! 1, 129 260 | —10.3 1, 682 393 —33.7 
1958 12, 169 ¥, 562 —5.5 | 50, 947 63, 834 —14.6 || International operations: 
a 8,360] 7,103 | —25.7 | 37,997 | 56,626 | —112 aoe 1, 504 WOR csc V4;S20 | 17,828) Peso 
WRG Es a ccuccacnnuunaaweenat 1, 884 444 +.4 | 14,046 17, 443 =+.6 
© 624 102s. oP ee, te I SOS te cccnsce N08 Fes Sane enna cinema 1, 867 410 —7.6 | 10,088 14, 823 | +139.7 
5, 409 | +25. 0 | 22, 634 18, 285 —7.6 ais casiesniinsasnregeprecginilininseees 1, 557 435 +6.0 | 21, 568 35, 925 —14.1 
5, O87 +5. 1 ] 20, 852 16, 441 —10.0 | 
1 Puerto Rico figures included in international operations. ? Result of district offices’ transferring to this division delinquent accounts of 
taxpayers known to be abroad and out of reach. 
Tolals 
eee AAA AA DD 
Employment tax | _ Percent Total taxes _ Percent Employment tax _ Percent Total taxes _ Percent 
mMerease or | increase or increase or increase or 
Year decrease decrease Year | decrease decrease 
Number} Amount over pre- Number Amount over pre- | Number! Amount over pre- Number Amount over pre 
ceding year ceeding year | ceding year ceding year 
Iga il a ee asic ance ad Sal a a aaa Re ieee 
Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands 
ROR oculiow | 390,398 | $254,062 |_....--.-.-- 1, 725, 474 | $1,614, 494 |_......-.... tl 377,253 | $300, 678 +7.6 | 1,554,876 | $1, 504, 709 -7.0 
| 399, 269 284, 803 +12.0 1, 546, 615 1, 646, 384 +1.9 {i a 329, 457 263, 186 —12.4 1, 280, 642 1, 375, 737 —8.5 
TORR... cs 356, 748 279, 183 -1.9] 1,560,085 | 1,619, 629 —1.6 | 1959_......- 256, 287 216, 439 ~17.7 949, 146 | 1,071,016 22.1 
{ I 
fr 
Inventory of taxpayer delinquent accounts: December 1959 and 1958 
Tax groups! 
ae = Inactive 
Income | Employment | Other Total 
Region and district 
Amount | Amount Amount Amount Amount 
Number (thousand Number (thousand Number (thousand Number (thousand Number (thousand 
dollars) dollars) ! dollars) dollars) dollars) 
! 





| 1 195 | 59 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959] 1958 
at 


1959 | 1058 | 1059 , 1958 | 1959 
| | 


| | i 
{ | | 
National tot: al. (650, os. SOR, a2 |758, 873 1, 005, 270 256, 28i 329, 457)216, 439,263, 186 42, 581) 52, 953,95, 703; 107, 280 949, 146)1, 280, C421, 071, 016.1, 375, 737195, 291/158, 505/395, 426 507, 228 














| 
1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 





























| | 
| baat. 




















I iain 60, 823) 78,113 57, 913 69, 536 26, 132 31, 204 16, 106 18, 274 6, 579 6, 511 9, 596 13, 212 93, 534! 115, 888} 83, 616 101, 022) 9, 133) 11, 693) 34, 619; 41, 929 
UIE se 40, 818) 51, 316) 35, 042 . 952; 16,455: 19. 159) 14, 522) 15, 437 1, 97 8! 2,752, 3.287| 3,040! 59, 73, 227] 52, 851 55, 418} Ss 600| ee 884! 20, 577) 22, 684 
ORR 91, 943 159, 966100, 546 ‘ 39, 397) 50, 324 33, 903) 41, 528) 5, 807] 7, 360/12, 357 18, 408 1 217.650: 146,807, 203, 27, 781! 60, 109} 51, 768) 91, 143 
Cincinnati. ......... | 51, 967) 83,411) 53.104 69, 532 18, 690 21, 971 12, 300) 13, 939, 4,052! 4, 332'11, 526 10, 382; 74,709, 109,714 77,020 93, 854| 5, 531! 11, 835} 33, 258) 45, 803 
RN Se | 46, 731, 54,630, 43,613, 40,797) 19, 506, 21,344 11.514) 12, 081) 3, 829! 3, 614) 6,737] 5, 453! 70,066, 79. 588) 61, 864) 58, 331) 5, 459) 6, 931| 27, 227| 23. 395 
New York City... 122, 202 178, 824.207, 565, 315, 809; 60, 220, 83, O89 60, 431) 74, 873° 6, 529/10, 721 23, 686 23, 141 188, 951| 272, 634 291,684) 414, 823/12, 514 19, 539! 72, 348) 107, 18 
Omaha. | 29,048) 43, 535. 33,630; 40, 764) 12,494) 18,922) 7,870, 9,836! 2,813) 3, 596; 4,016) 5,337! 44,355 66,053! 45,515; 55, 938) 5. 330| 8, 645} 19, 790} 28, 018 
Philadelphia pee Se 1 91,025 109, 989) 78, 254) 101, 299) 24, 702 34, 994) 25, 967; 37, 010! . 606 6, 493'14, 583) 16, 689120, 333 151, 476! 118, 805} 154, 999) 7,420! 12, 438) 48, 682! 64, 163 
rons Francisco......- 95, 807/130, 3854 114, 144) 146, 459) 37, 134) 46, 523, 33, 200) 38, 807) 6, a 7, 447) 9, 487) 11, 100,139, 232 184, 324; 156, 929) 19¢, 373)15, 040! 19, 061) 74, 136; 82, 603 
tlanta region: j | | j | | j | i | 

Atlanta 11,036, 16, ‘78, 6, sos! 9,696) 4, 708 5,981) 2, 101! 3, 948) 1, or! . “ 1,764! 1,744) 16,554) 23, 875) 10,763! 15, 388! 1,471] 2, 219, 4,591! 6,778 


Birmingham. ..... 1 8.958) 9,520) 12,619 10,130) 2,480) 3,653) 1, 461) 1,735) 741! 948; 874, 5,201! 12,188 14, 130 * 954} 17, 066) 
Columbia_.......- 4,817; 8,056) 1, 784 3,032) 1,697; 2,773; 1,011! 1,064) 627; 744) = 286 375, 7,141) 11,873, 3. 082) 4, 471 
i , 10, 287! 10, 576) 7, 982 10,031; 4,078; 4,186) 1,441) 1, 359) 1,395; 944, 1,008 727; 15, 703 15,706) 10,381} 12, 716 
| 3,115, 3,845, 2,024 1,345, 1,505; 1,774 614) 852! 645! 380, 266) 214, 5,165 5, 999 2, 903} 2,411; 449) 569! 665) $24 
1 16,385 22,038; 21,889, 27,469, 9,947 10,375: 8,608 8,029) 1, 448) 1, 525) 3,870) 4.417| 27,780 33,938 34,367, 39, 91 5) 3, 346 3, 351! 13, 762} 11, 796 


1,497} 1,948] 8,430) 10,865 
420} 805, 745! 1,118 
1,212} 1,492} 4,380) 7,132 





Jac Kson 
































N ahy ile se tS 6,225 7,491) 4, 768 7, 233; 1,910; 2, 522! 870} 1,257; = 808) 654) i 528) 533) 8, 943) 10, 667 7. 166) 9, 053! 738] 1,309! 2,045! 3,417 
Boston region: \ { | | | j | | | i i | 
Augusta kansemhaeel 1 1,990; 2,539) 2, 95S) 915 8891, 176 815 113 271) 69) 66, 2,992 3, 986) 3, $42) 1,569} 311) 521 772) 458 
Boston | 21,102 24,426 20,628) 23,950) 8,837) 9,372) 8 5s6! 1,013; 1, 194 2,388! 1,701) 30,952, 34,992! 31, 601! 34, 107] 3,347! 3, 989! 11, 728! 15, 567 
Burlington. ...2.2- | 1,144; 1, 516} 477) 516! 378 7H2 200! 84 236) 45! 171! 1, 601) 2, 514| 722| 1,009| 134) 195) 224 = 306 
Hartford. .........| 11. 704! 16, 643! 9, 097) 9,219! 3,885) 4,836: 3,413 560; 643) 568} 813} 16,149: 22,122) 18, O77 14, 402} 1,769, 1,925, 6,458, 4,848 
Portsinouth..__- { 1,445) 1,897) 364) 499 ST 779) 266 50; 109) 114 105; 2, 006 2, 785i 744! 911; 292) 382) 380 335 
J rovidence. ests 3.433 4,205; 1,518, 1,853, 1, 950, 2, 234] 1, 243, 158} 299, 103) 186) 5,551} 6, 8281-2, 864, 8, “ a7 872) 1,013] 1,170 
Chicago region: | | | | | 
Chicago__......... 53, 613) 92,515) 48,210! = 84, 047] 20, 410) 25, 352} 17, =~ 22, 996! 2, 574! 4, 205] 7, 836] 13,280! 76,597, 122,072) 83,625! 120, 323) 118, 843 46, 508; 30,004; 56, 006 
Detroit... --! 29,312 55,011; 30,280 45, 355) 14, 405 | 14, 121; 2, 156) 2,095) 2,991) 2,812) 45,933, 75,443! 46,530) 62, 288) 5, 551] 8, 441] 15, 631! 26, 185 
Milwaukee. -| 5,533 6,910) 8,179, 9, 442: 3, O90 3,033; 516) 547 534 942} 9,139) 12,065] 10, 893 13, 418) 2, 238] 3,431; 4, 046 6, 732 
a ingfield. 2... | 3485, 5,530) 3, 877 4, 376, 1, 432 1,378} 561 ble 5 997; 1, 373) 5, 478) 8, 070; 5, 759 4 a, 1,149} 1, = 2,086} 2,220 
incinnati region: — | 1 | | | | | 
Cincinnati. so... 6, 569; 13,440) 3,226) 6, 573/11, 886! 1,529! 197) 338! eae 1,579] 8,652) 16,539} 6,916) 9, 681/423) _ 1,187) 2,775] 4, 404 
Cleveland_........ 10, 5: 26) 19, $12) 17, 308; 28,435) 4, 777) 3, 794| 988; 343) 865) 1 | 16, , 291 26,206; 21,195) 29,076 712; 2,380) 7,095) 9,807 
Columbus. 22.222] 5,796) 10, 392 5,154) 8, 575! 904) 1,087; 217; 310} 597] 2} 6,917! 12,916) 6,433] 10, 244 364; 842) 3,114] 5, 747 
Indianapolis. .....| 6, 425! 11, 010) 7, 567 10, 548) 2,889} 3,594! 2,376) 2,907} 850) 907) 3,1 128) 0, 042! 10,164) 15,511} 13,072} 16, 397) 1,628) 2,249) 7,599) 10, 591 
Louisville. -....2.. 4,660) 6,324! 4,616 5, 413| 1,981! 1,696 1/0341 1,117} 822} 705] 3,032' 1,848 7,463 8,725, 8,682} «8, 378) 658) 2,333) 3, 129) 5, 878 
Parkersburg..-...| 3.369! 5, 597| 2, 881 3, 930) 1, 518} 1,769} 997; 1,077| 356 423) 22) 366) _5, 243! KP 794) 4, 2991 5,372) 448) 843} 1,595) 2,514 
Richmond. ...__- 10, 773! 11,456) 8952/9, 482) 3, 339) 3, 502) 2,235) 1,929} 441) 616) 740 2i| 14,553, 18,574] 11, 927) 12, 333) 1,049, 1,491) 5,792) 6, 266 
MMC 3,849 5,280 3, 399) 1,577; 1,396 981; 772i 500' 181i 188 323 297! 5 426 6, 449 4, 49! 2,373 249s «10's 2,150) 597 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Region and district 

































Tax groups! 
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Employment 
















































ee 




































: Amount Amount Amount Amount Amount 
Number (thousand Number (thousand Number (thousand Number (thousand Number (thousand 
dollars) dollars) dollars) dollars) dollars) 
| = TT 
1959 | 1958 1959 1958 1959 | 1958 , 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 |} 1958 | 1959 | 1958 
\ 1 
| | \ | = 
Dallas region: | | | 
Albuquerque nana i 2 658} 3,756; 1,619 2,037, 1,717; 2,077; 1,095, 1,075) 201! 252 201 120. 4, 576 6, O85, 2, 915) 3, 233 351 69S §28 710 
I sisiiinteniteneeied | 13, 757) 14, 368, 10, 506 8,157, 3,700, 4,445) 2,439) 2,797 669 624 1,125} 1, 292) 18, 126) 19, 437; 14, 070! 12,246, 1,021) 1,568, 6,028; 4,019 
IN ce os 2 | 13, 750: 17,123. 10, 796 12,841) 5,515; 5,539) 3,658 3,225) 1,216; 967] 3,582) 2,155! 20,481! 23, 620 18, 037 18,221, 1,369 1,546 3,853 7. 187 
Little Rock. _....- 2,619; 2,876) 8,204 6, 2038) 1,511) 975, 437, 874) S51} 264) 208) 262) 4,481] 4,115) 8849) 6, 930! ZB RT, 7, 6085, 80 
New Orleans_-.--. 8,468, 9,876 4,091) 5, 854 3,638, 4,432, 1,920: 2,420) 514, 533 966 945) 12, 920) 14, 751 6, 977 9, 249) 1, 048 046 a 768 2’ 738 
Oklahoma City...| 5,479) 6,631, 8,397) 5, 584, 3,425 3,975 1,905, 2,189 578 974 655) 679 = 9, 482) 11, 580 11, 017} 8, 452) 1,042; 1,409 6, 443 3, 162 
New York City | | | | i cate 
region: i 
PI iii cnsecsiinN 5,882; 8,629) 5, 588 5,018; 3,014) 4,177; 2,074; 3,200; 337) 607) 734} 770 9,233} 13, 413 8, 397) 9,899' 871! 1,278 3,164 3,162 
Brooklyn. pained | 37,955, 51,886, 47, 834 64, 425, 22, 196; 28, 275, 18, 637, 21, 773} 2,025, 3,062) 8,990! 4,578 62,176 83, 173 75,461, 90,776 3, 903, 5, 5u2) 9, O14 u. 176 
Buffalo. .2_.--.---| 6,988) 12,400. 4, 503 5,642 3,128 4,031, 2,508 2,959) 539 590} 950i 1,563 10,655] 17,021 7,961} 10,174! 821) 1,164) 11,5611 3/203 
Lower Manhattan_! 10,047) 15, 146 56,726 97, 304; 10,081) 13, 497, 13,867, 13,689: 852! 1,917! 3,353 6,298 20, Oxo) 30,560 = 73,946) 117, 290: 3, o2t! 4, 520) 28’ 480) 47. 417 
Syracuse Eo pase ' 4,766) 8,388 3, 135! 2,804! 2,185, 2,974) 1,841) 2,044 336) 497 574! 567! 7, 287| 11, 859 5, 450 5, 415 786! 1, 372! 2. N32! 2’ 064 
Upper Manhattan_| 56, 564) 82,425, 89,780 140,615, 19, 616, 30,135, 21,505 32,199 2,440 4,048) 9,085 9,367 78,620) 116,608, 120,370, 182,180 3,107, 5, 64 29) QU8 40, 159 
Omaha region: | | | | | | | a? 
Aberdeen. .......- 982) 1,215 516 62 439 Ald 137 209 55 135) 24 99, 1, 476, 1, 865 676 971) 48 155 228 452 
Cheyenne......... | 1,067; 1, 507 $23 932 354! 61s 182 204 59 182 49 130) 1, 480) 2, 305 1, 053 1,326 112 218 155 oy 
LO 6,155; 7,579) 3, 287 5,815) 1,806) 2,917 1,042) 1,586 378) 9450) 467! 537; 7,339! 10,945 4, 705 7, O38 gal Y70 1,866) 3 4% 
Des Moines.....-.- | 2)3u8 2,822) 3,754 3,218; 1,217) 1,730 683 S50 3800] 9 497) 3, 995} 5, 101 4, 965) 4, 504 420 870; 1, 27 2) 978 
en | 986; 1, 468 696; 934 397; 729 255 su7 47 123 50) 102 1, 430) 2, 320) 1, OO 1, 342 110, Lis "404 
Kansas City. - ae 3,935 6,660 6,312 6,108, 1,754 2,85 1,414 1, 454 213 347] 571; 1,258 = 5, 902! 9, 889 82, 98 &, 820 882; 1,018 3,775; 3,720 
0 a, |} 1,154 1,462) 1, 329! 2, O46, 512! 601 267 267 98 171 SS 457 = 1, 764 2, 284 1, 684! 2, 770 140 409, 1, 081) : 385 
Be IB io cccinininn | 5,630, 9, 4, 546, 7,329 1,824! 2, 665 846 1, 302; 22 63! 775) S17, 7,876) 12,875 6, 167) 9, 447 423, 1,551! 2, 582! 4. 336 
oe 7 ee | 4,285, 6,859) 7, 647! 8,477' 2,376 3,969, 1,951; 2,494 820 €46) 1,045, 1,268 7,481) 11,474 10,644 12,139 1,278) 2,143 5, 169 7 426 
Wichita_..........| 3,456) 4,384! 4,720/ 5,243 1,815, 2,208! 1,004 1,104 341 362! 418) 274 «5,612, 7,044) 6,232! 6 Gail "926 1,196) 3,452! 4°370 
Philadelphia region: ! j { \ | | pee j 
Baltimore_.......- 24. 578 25, 302) 12, 626 19,778 3,560. 5,965 2,734 4,010; G28 1,202: 1,765 1,916, 29, 066 32, 469) 17, 133 25, 705; 1, 03 ,o 19, 6, 542; 9, 704 
EE aa 7, 553 10, 730) 5, 712 9, 805! 2,700, 4,379 1,484 4,194! 95 1,078) S884 1,040) 10, S48) 16, 187 8. 580 15, 040 126 Ys "71 4 1. 479 
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ADMINISTRATION'S SCIENTIFIC 
ADVISER SEES LATEST RUSSIAN 
PROPOSAL SUITABLE BASIS FOR 
TEST BAN 


Mr. PROXMTRE. Mr. President, the 
Noel-Baker prediction of a 50-50 chance 
for the world to go more than 10 years 
without nuclear suicide relates most im- 
mediately to the Geneva Conference. 

Dr. Hans Bethe, of Cornell University, 
has been a principal scientific adviser 
to the administration on the technical 
provisions of a tcst ban agreement. 

Last Wednesday he made an ex- 
tremely lucid analysis of just why this 
latest Russian proposal moves this ex- 
plosive world immeasurably closer to a 
treaty that may end nuclear testing. 
I have previously referred to a part of 
this statement in my colloquy with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] on 
precisely how meaningful was this latest 
Russian proposal on ending nuclear 
testing. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Bethe statement be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Hans BETHE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, MarcH 23, 1960 


The latest Russian proposal made last 
Saturday at Geneva is a major step forward 
in the negotiation for cessation of nuclear 
Weapons tests. Provided the details can be 
satisfactorily cleared up it seems to me a 
suitable basis for a treaty. 

The Russian proposal accepts all the 
points of the latest American proposal for 
a limited tests ban. It adds to the Ameri- 
can proposal only one important point, 
namely, that there should be a moratorium 
on small underground tests while the 
scientists of the nuclear powers do research 
on better methods for the detection of un- 
derground explosion. 

In making the proposal the Russians have 
made several major concessions: (1) They 
accept the idea of a limited ban whereas 
previously. they had insisted on a complete 
ban on all weapons tests. (2) They admit 
implicitly that the detection system devised 
by the experts conference in the summer of 
1958 was inadequate to monitor small un- 
derground explosions. Whereas at the tech- 
nical conferences in November and Decem- 


ber 1959, they had refused to admit this 
inadequacy. (3) They have made a conces- 
sion to the U.S. position that a permanent 
treaty should include only agreements 
which can be monitored. (4) In proposing 
the moratorium rather than a permanent 
ban on small underground tests, they ac- 
cept the idca that part of the treaty can 
be limited in time, a concept which they 
have previously vigorously opposed. (5) 
They accepted the U.S. proposal to conduct 
joint rather than national research into im- 
proved methods of seismic. 

Ultimately, the tests cessation agreement 
will be satisfactory only if complete, fully 
monitored, permanent, and worldwide. This 
is not achievable at present because of the 
deficiencies in our seismic observation tech- 
niques. The Berkner panel, in its report of 
@ year a2g0, has expressed confidence that 
research will improve the situation. How- 
ever, it is necessary that both sides have 
strong incentives to work on this research 
and to incorporate its results in the system. 

In this respect, the Russian proposal seems 
to be very well balanced. If we concluded 
now a complete agreement banning all tests, 
the Russians might not have much incentive 
to improve the detection system with a time 
limited moratorium on small tests. How- 
ever, it would be very much in their inter- 
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improve the methods of detecting 
et ae wa quickly if possible, less the 
moratorium expire. Conversely if the ban 
were limited to large explosions without any 
moratorium on small ones than the United 
States might no have much incentive to 
change this status quo. The moratorium 
would provide such an incentive because it 
is very much to our interest to make the 
duration of the unmonitored moratorium 
as short as possible. Just as we want to have 
an assurance that the Russians would want 
to improve the system, they need an assur- 
ance that we will have the same desire. 
There is no better assurance than to see a 
clear incentive for the other part to work to 
the common goal. 

No international agreement can be en- 
tirely foolproof, it must always be par- 
tially based on faith in the other parties 
good intentions. The only thing that tech- 
nical methods of inspections can do is to 
reduce the area in which one needs to rely 
on good faith. This is accomplished by the 
present Russian compromise proposal; the 
area of faith is reduced in scope to small, 
underground explosions, and in time to a 
few years. 

This seems to me an entirely acceptable 
risk. The Russians have shown that they 
are just as anxious as we are to reach a 
workable agreement satisfactory to both 
sides. And even in the unlikely case that 
they should violate the moratorium would 
this be so catastrophic? We have already a 
large variety of nuclear weapons of low 
yields and small sides. The Russians are 
probably substantially behind us in this area, 
Underground tests require considerable time 
of preparation especially in a country that 
has never carried out such a test and even 
more if they have to be done in secret and in 
violation of a treaty. It seems to me very 
unlikely that within the limited duration 
of the moratorium the Russians would shift 
the balance of military power even in the 
restricted area of small nuclear wenpons. 

The Berkner report of March 1959 states 
that great improvements in seismic detec- 
tion can be expected with about 3 years of 
intensive research. There is considerable 
hope that such research, especially if coupled 
with the installation of unmanned seismic 
station, in a closer net, will make possible 
the detection of small nuclear explosions 
and also of medium-sized muffled explosions 
of the type now being carried out with con- 
ventional explosives by the AEC in Louisiana. 

Obviously the U.S. will have to seek further 
clarification of the Russian proposal. In 
particular we must be assured that the Rus- 
sians will permit an adequate number of 
onsite inspections, and liberal criteria for 
initiating them. Furthermore, the dura- 
tion of the moratorium will have to be ncego- 
tiated. But if these and other details can be 
satisfactorily cleared up the Russian pro- 
posal seems to me to give a good basis for 
an agreement of test cessation at rather 
small risk. The risk in the continued and 
intensified arms race are immeasurably 
greater. 





LAW CAN HELP IMPROVE ETHICAL 
CONDUCT OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Washington Evening Star on March 23, 
1960, published a column entitled “Hon- 
esty Not Induced by Laws,” in which 
William S. White stated his belief that 
the ethical standard of conduct of Gov- 
ernment Officials cannot be raised by 
passing laws. On March 28 the Star 
published a letter which I wrote in an- 
swer to Mr. White’s column. 

Aristotle believed that “good laws 
make good men,” and while I would not 
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argue that we should attempt by law to 
reform the morals of every citizen, I be- 
lieve that just as we regulate the con- 
duct of private individuals by the crim- 
inal code, we can and should impose a 
code of conduct on Government officials 
explicitly proscribing conduct inimical 
to the public interest. Wisconsin has 
done this by a statute which has proved 
very workable. I intend to introduce a 
bill to this effect at a later date, but I 
wanted to place my answer to Mr. White 
on the record at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn by Mr. White and my reply be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recoprp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 23, 1960] 
Honesty Not “INpuceD By LAWS—CODES OF 
BEHAVIOR FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS DESCRIBED 
AS LIKELY To BE FUTILE 


(By William S. White) 


All kinds of bad behavior, ranging from 
television scandals to the intermittent inter- 
national nastiness of Nikita Khrushchev, 
have produced hopeful proposals for improv- 
ing what rather grandly is called pubiic 
ethics. 

The reformers’ purpose is to guarantee 
men’s goodness by new ‘‘codes” or by having 
them sign papers announcing their honesty 
and decency. 

This correspondent has news for the pro- 
moters of this kind of ethics. It is news 
based upon long experience in watching 
public affairs. Their reforms will come to 
worse than nothing. The only result will be 
to increase hypocrisy. For the notion that 
honesty in Government—or in television or 
college exams or selling real estate—can be 
assured by new formulas is as silly as it is 
well intentioned. 

If a public man is honest, he is honest. 
He will be no more honest if he adopts 
somebody else’s handmade ‘“code’”’ or even 
if he consents to wear on his lapel a large 
celluloid button reading “I am an honest 
man—absolutely.’”’ There are, after all, cer- 
tain codes to live by that are far older and 
more authoritative than some Senator’s pri- 
vate creation. One is called the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

And if a public man is dishonest, it is 
simply because he is a crook at heart. It is 
not because he has neglected his lessons in 
ethics from reformist Senators or club la- 
dies. All shortcuts to making public men 
honest are absolutely useless. 

And they spring from confusion. For 
illustration, Senator WiILL1IAM PROxMIRE, of 
Wisconsin, has recommended that it be made 
a crime for a Jobbyist to give a lawmaker a 
cigar or a drink of whisky. Examining the 
thing, what is its reality? First, if any law- 
maker is so cheaply corrupt that two ounces 
of bourbon will buy his vote, no new code 
could possibly make a good man of him. 
There is one remedy and one only: Let the 
voters get rid of him. 

Second, nearly everybody interested in 
Government is a lobbyist at one time or 
another in the sense that he wants to see 
some bill passed or defeated. If, therefore, 
it be a crime to hand a Senator a cigar, 
would not a cigarette be evil, too—or for 
that matter even a civil “good morning’’? 
Such a salutation might well be designed 
to influence the Senator's thinking. 

Moreover, the reformist craze invariably 
gets out of hand. The new chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, Fred- 
erick W. Ford, already has had to issue cau- 
tions. Cleaning up anything that really is 
wrong with this supervisory agency over TV 
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is fine. But to put upon the commissioners 
such restrictions as to shut them off from 
all real contact with the men of the industry 
would be absurd. 

For, as Mr. Ford has pointed out to Con- 
gress, unless a regulator can mix with those 
he is supposed to regulate he simply can’t 
have a clue as to what they are up to at 
any given time. 

And as to international ethics, the Brit- 
ish—whose sense of humor is usually more 
active—have now solemnly decided to ap- 
proach Mr. Khrushchev with a new code. 
They will ask him to adopt an agreed pattern 
for international behavior. 

The complaint is that Mr. K. now and 
then departs from the spirit of international 
good will by saying bad things about the 
West. But would it mean anything at all, 
if he took some pledge? If he really wants 
an East-West settlement he will guard his 
tongue, on the whole. If he doesn’t want 
one, 10,G00 signed pledges not to utter up- 
setting words wouldn’t be worth one Khru- 
shchev kopek. 

Finally, there is this: Many years of watch- 
ing politicians at close hand have convinced 
this columnist that, speaking generally, the 
more a public man shouts about his ethics 
the more reason that is to keep a sharp eye 
on his actual performance. 





[From the Washington Star, Mar. 28, 1960] 


A Law To Keep Pvusiic SERVANTS’ HANDS 
CLEAN? 


In Bill White’s provocative March 23 col- 
umn, entitled “Honesty Not Induced by 
Laws,” he decries my recent proposal for a 
‘“‘we-mean-business ethics law.” 

Mr. White, a perceptive and competent 
newspaperman with great experience, de- 
rides my suggestion that, as he writes, we 
“make it a crime for a lobbyist to give a 
lawmaker a cigar or a drink of whisky.” 

I suggest that Mr. White overlooKs these 
facts: 

1. This proposal is firmly based on a Wis- 
consin statute that has been on the books 
for more than 2 years. Wisconsin newspa- 
permen, lobbyists and public officials agree 
that it works very well. It works without 
cramping the understanding or performance 
of legislators or public officials. There is 
none of the wining, dining, and vicarious en- 
tertaining by lobbyists of legislators or pub- 
lic officials in Wisconsin. At the same time 
they are not, as Mr. White avers, cut off from 
the industry which they regulate or for 
which they legislate. They are not cloistered. 
They associate freely and regularly. They 
just pick up their own checks. 

Before this law was passed in 1957, there 
was more than $50,000 per 6-month legisla- 
tive year reported to the Wisconsin Secre- 
tary of State for liquor and food paid for by 
lobbyists for the benefit of legislators. 

The disclosure statute that preceded the 
present law followed a situation in Wiscon- 
sin many, many years ago—when, as Lincoln 
Steffens reported, State legislatures were 
considered the “bawdy houses” of govern- 
ment in America, and Wisconsin was typical. 

A little inquiry around the country would 
have further convinced Mr. White that gen- 
erally most competent observers agree that 
too many State governments are still bawdy 
houses. 

2. Two former Wisconsin public officials— 
John Doerfer, the former Chairman of the 
FCC, and James Durfee, the present Chair- 
man of the CAB—both have accepted hos- 
pitality from persons subject to their reg- 
ulation—since they came to Washington. 

Both previously served as chairman of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission. Both 
discharged this responsibility in Wisconsin 
under Wisconsin law without engaging in 
any of the hospitality which has been criti- 
cized in Washington. These were the sam? 
men. Only the law had been changed. 
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8. Bill White’s argument that you can't 
legislate honesty conveniently overlooks the 
obvious fact that most of the criminal stat- 
utes of this country and the 50 States are 
based on legislation against specific acts of 
dishonesty that cause injury to the public 
interest. Only the most naive and starry- 
eyed devotees of perfection in human nature 
would join White in the argument that leg- 
islation outlawing acts of bribery and fraud 
can be repealed without suffering an increase 
in bribery and fraud. In my book the pur- 
chase of legislative advantage by buying 
things of value for the legislator is bribery. 

4. Let White answer how lobbyists can 
charge their clients hard cash for the enter- 
tainment of public officials and how the lob- 
byists’ clients can deduct the cost of this 
entertainment from their income tax as a 
necessary business expenditure. Does White 
think that this hard cash is not being spent 
because the corporation and their lobbyists 
have a cold-eyed and well-Justified under- 
standing that the expenditure will get re- 
sults? If they don’t think they are spending 
their money for this purpose they are de- 
frauding their stockholders and the US. 
Treasury. 

No, Mr. White, there isn’t any Santa Claus. 

White concludes with the intimidating 
charge to—‘“‘keep a sharp eye” on the politi- 
cian who tries to do anything about ethics— 
such a politician is probably an unethical 
scoundrel. As a matter of fact, the political 
life of the reformer is likely to be, to quote 
Hobbes, “nasty, brutish and short.” It’s both 
unpopular and dangerous. But it’s also nec- 
essary. 

WILLIAM PROoxMIRE, 
Senator From Wisconsin. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION PROVIDING FOR NOM- 
INATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
April 5 Wisconsin voters will have a 
chance to voice their preferences in the 
contest for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. Wisconsinites are among 
the small percentage of fortunate Amer- 
icans who will have this opportunity, 
since only 15 States in 1960 will hold any 
kind of a presidential primary and in 
only five of these is the outcome binding 
on the delegates to the national conven- 
tion. What is more, in only three of 
these five States—Wisconsin, Oregon, 
and Maryland—is there a contest, and in 
Wisconsin alone there is a contest be- 
tween leading contenders where no fa- 
vorite son is entered to dominate the 
voting. There even seems to be some 
trend away from these primaries, for 
Since 1956 three States, Alaska, Minne- 
sota, and Montana—have abolished their 
primary laws. 

I am aware that there has been much 
criticism of primaries in recent weeks 
and months. Some of. these attacks, 
such as that of Gov. Adlai Stevenson— 
who has elected not to enter any pri- 
maries this year—have been directed at 
the basic idea of the primary in which 
candidates are forced to get out and 
campaign for the nomination. Certainly 
it is true that such campaigns require 
much time, energy, and expenditure on 
the part of candidates; but in my mind, 
as one who has participated in five 
statewide campaigns in 9 years, there is 
no more important activity for those 
who seek or hold public office than to 
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engage in this vital educational process 
with as many voters as possible. So far 
as the cost of these campaigns is con- 
cerned, if the nationwide primary which 
I am introducing were to be adopted, I 
would seek effective limitations on ex- 
penditures so that all candidates would 
be on equal footing in this respect. 

Most of the other attacks on the presi- 
dential primaries have been on the 
ground that, given their incomplete cov- 
erage, the State contests are not very 
Satisfactory tests of strength among 
prospective candidates. I would cer- 
tainly not deny that this is the case, 
although I believe there has been some 
exaggeration of the so-called atypical 
character of those States such as Wis- 
consin where primaries are held. It 
seems to me, however, that the solution 
to this weakness is not just to abolish the 
State presidential primaries, but to 
adopt a truly nationwide primary. 
Yesterday I endorsed this idea in an 
article in the New York Times magazine. 
Today I am introducing a resolution to 
accomplish a national primary by a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Under the provisions of this amend- 
ment candidates who wished to seek 
their party’s presidential nomination 
would file a petition with the Secretary 
of State bearing the signatures of at least 
1 percent of the votes cast in the previous 
presidential election, and representing 
States of large, medium, and small 
populations. 

On the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in August of the presidential 
election years, a primary election would 
be held throughout the country. As in 
the operation of the electoral college, 
each State would be entitled to as many 
votes as it has Senators and Representa- 
tives. Whoever receives the most popular 
votes in a State would win all that State’s 
electoral votes and any candidate who 
received a majority of these electoral 
votes in his party would be his party’s 
candidate. If in any party no candidate 
received a majority there would be a 
runoff primary in September between 
the two candidates who had the most 
votes in the first ballot. 

I would assume that the parties would 
continue to hold national conventions 
for the purpose of choosing vice presi- 
dential candidates and to write the party 
platforms. 

The idea of a national presidential 
primary, first officially proposed by 
President Woodrow Wilson, deserves re- 
newed consideration for several reasons: 

First, in an age which seems to be in- 
creasingly apathetic and _ indifferent 
with regard to politics, the presidential 
primary is a colorful, exciting, signifi- 
cant contest for public office that will 
persuade the citizen to discharge the 
active responsibility which he is so 
rarely called upon to assume. This I 
believe, is good for the voter as a man 
and as a citizen. 

Secondly, no one has as much right 
to say who should be the elected offi- 
cials of a democracy as the plain voter— 
all the voters. Certainly this should 
apply most strongly to the elective office 
that is the most powerful in the country 
and constitutes the greatest and heaviest 
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responsibility and authority the Ameri- 
can people can give to any man. It 
should apply particularly to the primary 
which reduces the choices to two, and 
almost eliminates any real choice for 
the millions of Americans who are con- 
sistently devoted either to the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Party. I believe, 
further, that, in spite of his short- 
comings, the plain voter will usually give 
the better answer in casting his vote. 

Finally, I am introducing an amend- 
ment for a national primary because the 
alternatives are no longer acceptable. 
Public opinion polis have shown that a 
great majority of the voters, no doubt 
disillusioned by the television spectacles 
of the last few national nominating con- 
ventions, want a more direct voice in 
choosing their presidential candidates. 
They no longer trust the conventions to 
produce the men they want, because 
they want a man whom they regard as 
best for the country, not one who hap- 
pens to emerge from the political ma- 
neuvering of party leaders behind the 
scenes. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, 
I believe the time has come to build on 
the experience of Wisconsin and other 
States by creating a nationwide presi- 
dential primary. 

I therefore ask that the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 177) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing 
for the nomination of candidates for 
President, introduced by Mr. PROXMIRE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that an article on the subject 
written by me and published in yes- 
terday’s New York Times Magazine ap- 
pear at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

APPEAL FOR THE VANISHING PRIMARY 
(By WILLIAM PROXMIRE) 

WasHIncton.—This Sunday hundreds of 
thousands of Wisconsin citizens are fighting 
out the presidential primary campaign of 
1960. On the steps of churches, over a beer 
in taverns, in dairy barns and kitchens and 
automobiles, the argument, the contradic- 
tion, the agreement, the joking are rolling 
along faster and faster as the April 5 dead- 
line approaches, a deadline that may seal 
the fate of HuBERT HUMPHREY and JOHN F. 
KENNEDY. 

The season of the primaries is upon us and 
the people of my State are happily engaged 
in what has become a rare—I think far too 
rare—American privilege: having a voice in 
deciding who is going to be either of the 
two (the nominees of the two major parties) 
who will have any chance to become the next 
President of the United States. In future 
weeks and months the people of some other 
States will have a similar opportunity. 

There are a thousand reasons why this is 
@ disorganized, irresponsible way for the 
country to be influenced in its choice of the 
occupant of so great an office. Many of the 
hundreds of thousands of conversations g0- 
ing on today in Wisconsin, for example, are 
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jrrelevant to the issues. Thousands of votes 
will be influenced by Muriel Humphrey’s 
homey and simple coffee-hour campaign for 
husband Husert, or racket-busting Bob 
Kennedy’s tireless farm-to-farm barnstorm- 
ing for brother Jack. And of course KEN- 
NEDY’s religion is constantly discussed and 
will persuade many. 

Primaries have more serious inadequacies. 
Some were outlined by David Broder in this 
magazine a few weeks ago. Certainly the 
candidates may be hurting each other, and 
our Democratic organization in Wisconsin 
may be suffering a division that will take 
months to repair. And, as Adlai Stevenson 
pointed out in another recent article, the 
primaries impose a severe physical, financial, 
and time-consuming burden on the candi- 

ates. 

: A primary costs hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, while often exciting no contest at 
all.' This year, for instance, will mark the 
first significant Democratic presidential con- 
test in Wisconsin in 36 years. 

It can be argued that a primary often 
fails to offer voters a meaningful choice. In 
10 of the 15 States that permit presidential 
preferential polls, delegates to the national 
conventions are not bound, and often they 
are little influenced, by the voice of the peo- 
ple. In the remaining five States delegates 
are bound by the primary results. But in 
California a favorite-son delegation picked 
by the Governor will probably be unopposed. 
Indiana voters are expected to have no al- 
ternative to KENNEDY. In Maryland, WaYNE 
Morse is the sole alternative to KENNEDY. 
In Oregon, Morse will run as a favorite son. 

And what kind of choice will the Wiscon- 
sin voter really have on April 5? Only two 


of the five leading Democratic candidates: 


are entered 'in Wisconsin. How about 
Symington or Johnson or Stevenson sup- 
porters? What choice do they have? 

This weakness is only partly answered by 
the obvious fact that only KENNEDY and 
HumpuHrey chose to enter in Wisconsin. All 
candidates were free to enter. Presumably, 
any candidate really interested in the Demo- 
cratic nomination, and who thought he had 
a very good chance in Wisconsin, would try to 
pick up the delegation by submitting his 
name. 

Another weakness of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary is that normally Republican voters, 
recognizing that Vice President NIxon is un- 
opposed and little needs the prestige of a 
big vote in Wisconsin, can cross over in the 
primary. If they do so in sufficient numbers 
and the contest is otherwise reasonably 
close, Republicans can pick the Democratic 
nominee. 

One answer to this is that Republicans are 
American citizens, too. Why shouldn’t they 
have a chance to influence the selection of a 
man who may be their next President? Of 
course, many Democrats won’t buy this 
answer. They might, however, settle for the 
certainty that Republicans will be a minor- 
ity, and probably a small one, in this Demo- 
cratic primary. 

In view of these serious weaknesses and 
imperfections, what can be said for the prac- 
tice of having the plain voter play such a 
telling role in answering the big question? 

There are three compelling arguments for 
the primary. ; 

The first is that in an age of political 
apathy and indifference, of too much pas- 
sive diversion and not nearly enough citizen 
responsibility, the presidential primary is 
exactly the kind of colorful, exciting, sig- 
nificant contest for public office that will 
persuade the citizen to discharge the active 
responsibility that he so rarely is called upon 
to assume. This is good for the voter as a 
man and as a citizen. 

Besides, there is no more important ac- 
tivity for men who want to be President of 
the United States than to get out and talk 
about the Nation's problems with the Na- 
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tion’s citizens. It is too often a temptation 
for candidates to avoid this most essential 
obligation of democratic leaders. 

Wisconsin today affords an excellent ex- 
ample of the benefits to the voters of a 
presidential primary campaign. In the past 
9 years, I have campaigned intensively five 
times for statewide office in Wisconsin. I 
have met and shaken hands with well over 
a million Wisconsin citizens during this 
time. Since the presidential campaign began 
in earnest in Wisconsin, I have once again 
been out in the State talking with thou- 
sands of farmers and workers, tavern keep- 
ers, and hardware merchants, housewives, 
and college students. A sharp and exciting 
change has come over my State in the past 
few weeks. 

Besides the irrelevant conversations, there 
is also a gratifying amount of'talk about 
KENNEDY’s battle for labor reform and Hum- 
PHREY’sS fight for the dairy farmer, discus- 
sion of KENNEDyY’s strikingly thoughtful, 
logical, informed replies to questions—his 
impressive mental equipment—and of Hum- 
PHREY’s broad and deep competence in every- 
thing from fiscal policy to foreign policy. 

Secondly, the primary makes sense be- 
cause no one—not brilliantly informed dele- 
gates, not hard-working party leaders, not 
mayors or Governors or Senators—has as 
much right to say who should be the elected 
Officials of a democracy as the plain voter— 
ajl the voters. And this should apply most 
strongly to the elective office that consti- 
tutes the greatest authority and heaviest 
responsibility the American people can give 
to any man. It should apply particularly 
to the primary system, because this reduces 
the choice of presidential candidates to two, 
and affords the only real choice for the mil- 
lions of Americans who consistently vote for 
one or the other of the major parties in 
November. 

This is true not only because of the faith 
all Americans presumably share in popular 
democracy. It is true also on the practical 
ground that the plain voter, with all his 
shortcomings, will usually give a better an- 
swer than the political professionals in 
casting his vote. He will do so _ be- 
cause he will usually ask the right question. 

It has been my experience through three 
losing and two winning statewide campaigns 
that the voter almost never votes for a man 
simply because he thinks he will win. On 
the other hand—as I will try to show a little 
later—this is by all odds the major consid- 
eration of the party leader, the public of- 
ficial, the delegate. 

Instead, the voter usually tries to answer 
the following question with his ballot: Who 
will make the best President of the United 
States? Often he may not have enough in- 
formation to arrive at the right answer, but 
frequently he will. Today there is the 
magic of television and radio. Newspapers 
are reporting more fully, fairly, and accu- 
rately than ever before. And both Hum- 
PHREY and KENNEDY will have talked di- 
rectly and personally to tens of thousands 
of Wisconsin citizens by election day. 

After this kind of intensive campaign most 
plain voters may have a closer understand- 
ing of the characters, the minds, and the 
attitudes on big issues of the candidates than 
Americans have generally had throughout 
our 170 years of democracy. 

The third reason I vote for the primary 
system is the extremely serious weaknesses 
of the alternatives. The prime alternative 
is the selection of delegates by a State con- 
vention. Thirty-five States do this exclu- 
sively with no public presidential poll. 

Why should such delegates—enjoying the 
wise and personal influence of party leaders, 
Governors, Senators, newspaper editors, top 
business and labor officials—usually better 
informed and more deeply interested than 
other voters—why should these delegates be 
considered such a grim alternative? - 
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The answer is evident to anyone who has 
thoughtfully attended a State convention. 
Often a party chairman, a Governor, or an 
unofficial but potent leader will actually se- 
lect the delegation to the national presi- 
dential convention. In doing so, the leader, if 
his power is great enough, will pick delegates 
who will be amenable to his persuasion. 
Otherwise, he will unite with other party 
leaders until they can put together a strong 
‘enough combination to win convention ap- 
proval. In any event, State conventions se- 
lect the men and women who will represent 
the State in determining the presidential 
nominee on an emphatically partisan basis. 

There is one all-pervasive and consistent 
principle: dedication to the welfare and suc- 
cess of the party as anlentity. This is rarely 
the national party. Is is far more often the 
State party—or even the dominant faction 
of the party within the State. The con- 
vincing argument is: What candidate can do 
the party the most good? The answer to this 
is usually—though not always—which candi- 
date can win? Even a natignally winning 
candidate may not be best for the leaders in. 
each State. \ 

This victory criterion is the dominant one, 
but it is not the only basis of selection. 
The criterion in some cases may be: Will he 
help the ticket most in our State? The 
answer in New York may be quite different 
from that in Mississippi. 

In both State and National conventions 
idealism is obvious. There is earnest concern 
with the national interest and a desire to 
nominate the man who will serve the Nation 
most ably. But the cry that never fails to 
bring partisan delegates up fighting in the 
intensely partisan atmosphere of a conven- 
tion is “the man who will win in November.” 

From years of experience in campaigns, 
from public opinion polls, from scattered pri- 
mary election results the delegates in gen- 
eral make the best guess they can as to who 
will be most likely to win in November. Of 
course, their decision is tempered. Even the 
most popular candidate cannot win if he is 
not acceptable, for whatever reason, to 
enough powerful State leaders. But, by and 
large, the decision is a giant guess on who 
has the best chance in November. 

How much better to go directly to the 
voter, as Wisconsin is doing, and let him de- 
cide. At least let him decide how the votes 
of his own State should be cast at the na- 
tional convention, after the voter has asked 
himself, not who will win, but who will make 
the best President. 

I vote for the primary with all its ob- 
vious weaknesses, and though it has been 
losing ground. From its high point of 22 
States, it was down to 19 States in 1956. It 
has fallen to 15 this year, and in 1964 the 
number will probably be even less. 

Even in my own Wisconsin, where the Na- 
tion began the process of popular participa- 
tion in presidential campaigns by the first 
direct election of delegates to national con- 
ventions in 1905, the primary is in serious 
danger. The largest newspaper in Wisconsin 
has asked that State officials give earnest 
consideration to abolishing it. Top officials 
of both parties in Wisconsin will be sorely 
tempted to do so. With the grief the pri- 
mary causes party organizations when it 
works, the wonder is that it has survived as 
long as it has. 

For those who believe in popular democ- 
racy, the death of the presidential primary 
would be a tragedy. If the presidential pri- 
mary disappears, a passive apathetic America 
will slumber deeper than ever, as the real 
decisions on who should be President of the 
United States are determined by a small 
group of deeply interested men and women 
in an atmosphere of almost irresistible par- 
tisanship. 

No one would contend that the present, 
incomplete system of primaries is perfect, 
and many of us think the whole nomina- 
tion process should be overhauled. To this 
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end I shall introduce in the Senate in the 
near future a proposal for a constitutional 
amendment for a nationwide presidential 
primary through which the rank-and-file 
voters could choose their own candidates. 

Public opinion polls over the past few 
years have indicated that an overwhelming 
majority of Americans, no doubt disillu- 
sioned by what they have seen of the na- 
tional conventions since televised coverage 
began in 1948, favor such a national primary 
and want a bigger share in choosing presi- 
dential candidates. 

I propose that in August of presidential 
election years there be a nationwide primary 
vote to nominate the presidential candidate 
in each party which qualified by having 
polled at least 10 percent of the vote in the 
previous presidential election. To appear on 
the primary ballot, a candidate must submit 
a petition signed by qualified voters equal 
to at least 1 percent of the total vote cast 
for all presidential candidates in the previous 
election. These petitioners must be residents 
of at least six different States, including two 
of the States with the largest populations, 
two medium-sized States and two small 
States. If none of a party’s candidates re- 
ceives a majority, a runoff primary will be 
held in September between the two in each 
party with the greatest number of votes. 

Tens of millions of American citizens 
would thus select the two men who wouid 
carry the banners of the Republican and 
Democratic parties in November. The parties 
would continue to hoid national conventions 
following the primary, in order to nominate 
their vice presidential candidates and to 
write their platforms. Piatform writing 
could then enjoy the attention it deserves. 
The party platform would also be, as it 
should be, the direct responsibility of the 
party’s presidential nominee. 

I would accompany this proposal with an 
election-spending law directly relating to 
these primaries. The law would (1) limit 
the amount that could be spent by, or on 
behaif of, all candidates, and (2) require full 
disclosure of all contributions and expendi- 
tures, above a modest minimum amount, 
72 hours after being received or paid out. 

This highly desirable reform will un- 
doubtedly take some time to bring about— 
if, indeed, it is ever achieved—but in the 
meantime we should retain the primaries 
we have, so that there is at least some op- 
portunity for plain people to influence the 
nomination. 

The presidential primary is not yet dead. 
It desperately needs improvement. But it is 
well worth fighting for and saving. 

The big issue in this Congress in 1960 has 
been the battle over the right of all Ameri- 
cans—specilically the southern Negroes—to 
vote. What a paradox it is that, at the very 
time we are so deeply and properly concerned 
with this fight, we are passively permitting 
almost all Americans to lose the big share 
of their presidential franchise. 

In an America that was founded and has 
flourished om democracy and that is still 
dedicated at great cost and risk to fighting 
for democracy throughout the world, the 
right of at least some plain Americans to 
have a voice in the primary election of their 
President should be enlivened, not killed. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the joint resolution be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 177) is as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
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the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE ——= 

“SECTION 1. The official candidates of polit- 
ical parties for President shall be nominated 
at a primary election held in the various 
States as provided by this article. Voters 
in each State in such primary election shall 
have the qualifications requisite for voters 
in elections of members of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. The time 
of such primary election shall be the same 
throughout’ the United States and, unless 
Congress shall by law appoint a different day, 
such primary election shall be held on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in Aug- 
ust in the year preceding the expiration of 
the regular term of President. The places 
and manner of holding such primary election 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof, but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations. 

“The name of any person shall be included 
on the ballot as a candidate for nomination 
for President in any such primary election 
only if, within sixty days prior to the day of 
such primary election, such person shall have 
filed at the seat of the Government of the 
United States with the Secretary of State 
a petition containing the signatures of a 
number of qualified voters equal to at least 
1 per centum of the total number of popular 
votes cast throughout the United States for 
electors of President and Vice President in 
the next preceding Presidential election, in- 
cluding the signatures of a number of quali- 
fied voiers in each of two of the sixteen most 
populous States, a number of qualified voters 
in each of two of the sixteen next most 
populous States, and a number of qualified 
vovers in each of two of the eighteen least 
populous States, equal in each case to not less 
than five per centum of the total number of 
popular votes cast in the State for electors of 
President and Vice President in the next pre- 
ceding Presidential election. 

“SEC. 2. Within fifteen days after any such 
primary, or at such other times as the Con- 
gress shall by law provide, the official cus- 
todian of the election returns of each State 
shall make separate lists for each political 
party of all persons for whom votes were cast 
as nominee for President and the number 
of votes for each, which he shall sign and 
certify and transmit sealed to the seat of the 
Goveruament of the United States, directed to 
the Secretary of State. The Secretary of 
State shall open all certificates and determine 
the results of the primary election. 

“For the purpose of such determination, 
each political party shall be entitled for 
each State to a number of nominating votes 
equal to the whole number of Scnators and 
Representatives to which such State is en- 
titled in Congress, and the person receiving 
the greatest number of popular votes in his 
political party shall be entitled to all of the 
nominating votes of such political party 
for that State. The person having a 
majority of the nominating votes of any 
political party for all the States shall be the 
nominee of that party for President. If in 
the case of any political party no person 
shall receive a majority of the nominating 
votes of all the States as nominee for 
President, than a second primary election 
for that political party shall be held and 
the names of the two persons seeking the 
nomination of that party for President who 
have received the greatest number of nom- 
inating votes in the first primary election 
shall appear on the ballot in the second 
primary election. The time of the second 
primary election shall be the same through- 
out the United States and, unless Congress 
shall by law appoint a different day, such 
primary election shall be held on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in Sep- 
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tember. The votes in the second primary 
election shall be counted in the same man- 
ner as in the case of the first primary elec- 
tion, and the person receiving the greater 
number of nominating votes of his political 
party shall be the nominee of that political 
party for President. The Congress may by 
law provide for the manner of choosing a 
successor in event of the death or resigna- 
tion, prior to the election, of the nominee of 
any political party for President. 

“This article shall apply to a political 
party only if its candidates received 10 per 
centum or more of the total popular vote 
cast in the next preceding Presidential elec- 
tion for electors of President and Vice 
President. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall take effect at 
the beginning of the second calendar year 
following the year in which it is ratified. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission.” 





OPPOSITION TO TRANSFER OF NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS OR NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS SECRETS TO OTHER 
NATIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the winner of the 1959 Nobel 
Peace Prize, the eminent British states- 


man, Philip Noel-Baker, said: 

I think it quite likely—if I were asked 
to bet I would say it was about even—that 
within 10 years the governments will not 
have disarmed. We shall have had a nu- 
clear war; we, our children and grand- 
children will all be dead, and the world will 
be spinning a lifeless, radioactive, inciner- 
ated globe throughout eternity. 


Noel-Baker’s odds may be a little 
short. But they deserve our respectful 
aitention. Just last November the 
Washington Star wrote of Nocl-Baker 
in part: 

He is a man of peace who prefers to hope 
rather than despair, and to be affirmative in 
spirit rather than cynical or negative. So 
the Nobel award well becomes him in a world 
where his kind of faith—faith in the pos- 
sibility of establishing a system of enduring 
international security—is needed in the effort 
to prevent a cataclysmic war. 


Well, Mr. President, when the opti- 
mistic apostle of faith in establishing 
international security that will prevent 
war gives us, all of us, only a 50-50 
chance of making it for 10 more years, 
this Senator thinks it is time for some 
good, hard, plain talk and action to do 
something about it. 

Limiting the possession of nuclear 
weapons is one way of doing this. Keep- 
ing Mao and Castro out of the nuclear 
club is a worthy objective. 

Mr. President, the task of effectively 
controlling the lethal power of nuclear 
weapons is the paramount problem of 
our time. The potential for destruction 
of human lives contained in atomic and 
hydrogen warheads is enormous. If we 
are to survive we must devise effective 
means to prevent any accidental trigger- 
ing of a nuclear explosive. 

An important safeguard that was built 
into our system for keeping control of 
nuclear explosive devices was the provi- 
sion in the 1954 Atomic Energy Act 
which states that nuclear weapons lo- 
caicd for stratcgiec reasons outside our 
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continental limits shall stay in the ex- 
clusive custody of the United States. 
This was one important step toward pre- 
venting any unnecessary dispersion or 
diffusion of control over these explosives. 
It was wise legislation in 1954, when it 
was passed, and in my belief it continues 
to be wise legislation today. It does not 
in any sense indicate distrust of our 
allies. It is a prudent restriction which 
insures that control over our own weap- 
ons shall be rigorously centralized, thus 
subject to every vital safeguard against 
unwise, unwarranted, and accidental 
triggering. : 

Mr. President, I am today submitting 
a concurrent resolution for the con- 
sideration of the Senate, which ex- 
presses the sense of the Congress that 
it is opposed to the distribution or trans- 
fer of nuclear weapons and nuclear 
weapons secrets to other nations. In 
this I join a number of our colleagues in 
the House who have introduced similar 
resolutions. I take this action because 
I believe it is of the utmost importance 
that Congress reaffirm the stand it very 
carefully took in 1954. I believe that 
there is reason to fear that the dispersal 
and diversification of custody over our 
nuclear weapons will increase the danger 
of incredibly destructive explosions. 
The more widely nuclear weapons are 
dispersed, the greater is the danger of 
“accidental” war. 

The resolution contains two provisions. 
First, it declares the sense of Congress 
that the United States should not trans- 
fer nuclear weapons and nuclear weap- 
ons secrets to other nations. Second, it 
calls on the President to begin negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and France to achieve agree- 
ments prohibiting the transfer of nu- 
clear weapons and nuclear weapons 
secrets from one nation to another. 

I believe that both provisions are of 
great importance. Both are aimed at 
limiting diffusion of control over nuclear 
weapons. I recognize that such a policy 
requires understanding and cooperation 
from the nonnuclear powers, as well as 
a clear demonstration of good will and 
restraint by the nations which at pres- 
ent do possess the weapons and secrets. 

The New York Times of March 20, in 
an article by William J. Jorden, reports 
that President Eisenhower has informed 
Premier Khrushchev that we have no 
present intention to share nuclear weap- 
ons with our allies. According to .the 
article, the President denied allegations 
that the United States has plans to de- 
liver our nuclear weapons to other na- 
tions. The President’s statement came 
in response to a messaze from Mr. 
Khrushchev which warned that if we 
Shared nuclear weapons with our allies, 
the Soviet Government would be forced 
to consider the same action toward its 
allies. The article further states that 
most experts believe that the Soviet 
leadership shares an opinion widely held 
in the West, that “the more countries 
there are with nuclear forces, the 
greater would be the chance for war 
resulting from accident or desperation.” 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
the entire New York Times article on 
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the President’s message to Mr. Khru- 
shchev at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Witurams of New Jersey in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
President Eisenhower’s correspondence 
with Mr. Khrushchev has helped settle 
the question of nuclear weapons disper- 
sion. It is my hope that the resolution 
I am submitting today will further clear 
the air by putting the United States 
firmly on record against such weapons 
sharing. 

There is little doubt that if we share 
our nuclear weapons and warheads with 
our allies, then the cold logic of power 
politics might compel the Soviet Union 
to take similar action. As the New York 
Times article states: 

Analysts concede that a spread of nuclear 
capability and of warheads inside the West- 
ern alliance would increase the pressure on 
Moscow to follow suit. This in turn con- 
vinces most officials here and in the alliance 
that it would be unwise at present to under- 
take any change in present policy. 


The task of carefully controlling nu- 
clear weapons to prevent any accidental 
or unintended triggering is one which 
we share with the Soviet Union. It is 
in the best interests of the entire un- 
happy fraternity known as the nuclear 
club to keep the custody of these awe- 
some weapons rigidly certralized, with as 
little dispersion of control as can hu- 
manly be achieved. The present resolu- 
tion reaffirms the sense of Congress that 
physical custody of our nuclear weapons 
should remain in American hands. It is 
my belief that this continues to be a wise 
and prudent policy. . 

I submit the concurrent resolution and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 98) was referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, as follows: 


Whereas the dispersion and transfer of 
nuclear weapons to other nations will de- 
crease the chance for negotiating effective 
international agreements for control of nu- 
clear weapons; and 

Whereas the dispersion and transfer to 
other nations of nuclear weapons will render 
it more difficult to reach agreement on dis- 
armament; and 

Whereas the dispersion of nuclear weapons 
will increase the chance of nuclear accidenis, 
and of nuclear irresponsibility and nuclear 
blackmail; and 

Whereas the dispersion and transfer to 
other nations of nuclear weapons will result 
in the heightening of international tensions; 
and 

Whereas the dispersion and transfer to 
other nations of nuclear weapons threaten 
the survival of our civilization, and of the 
human race: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress (1) that the United 
States shouid not transfer nuclear weapons 
or nuclear weapons secrets to other nations, 
and (2) that the President should under- 
take negotiations immediately with the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and 
France to seek agreements prohibiting the 
transfer of nuclear weapons and nuclear 
weapons secrets from one nation to another, 
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ExuHtsrrT 1 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 20, 1960] 


UNITED STATES TELLS Soviet A-ARMS WON’T 
Bre GIVEN TO ALLIES—EISENHOWER IN LET- 
TER TO KHRUSHCHEV DENIES PLAN TO SHARE 
SecreTS—AiImM Is To ALLAY Moscow FEARS 


(By William J. Jorden) 


WASHINGTON, March 19.—President Eisen- 
ho-~ver has informed Premier Khrushchev 
th:. the United States has no present inten- 
t'on of sharing nuclear weapons with its 
aiies. 

Well-informed sources said the President 
had pointed out that U.S. law prohibits de- 
livery to others of this country’s nuclear 
weapons. He said that allegations that plans 
to do so had been adopted were groundless. 

The President also has said the Govern- 
ment is hopeful that a comprehensive and 
enforceable system of disarmament can be 
worked out that would control nuclear 
weapons and gradually lead to their elimina- 
tion. 

The President’s\ latest letter to Premier 
Khrushchev was delivered in Moscow within 
the last week. Its contents have been a 
carefully guarded gecret in the higher levels 
of the administration and in restricted for- 
eign diplomatic circles. 

The letter was sent in response to a mes- 
save from Mr. Khrushchev delivered here 
March 8. The Soviet leader warned that if 
the United States shared nuclear armaments 
with its allies the Soviet Government would 
be forced to consider the same action toward 
its friends. 

Mr. Khrushchev cited plans announced 
March 2 by Gen. Lauris Norsad, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, for establish- 
ment of a mobile task force of brigade size. 
In combat the force would be supplied with 
the most modern weapons. It is to be a 
multinational force, drawing at first on 
troops from the United States, Britain, and 
France. 

The Russians in subsequent propaganda 
attacks have charged that the plan meant 
distribution of nuclear weapons by the 
United States to other members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

It is understood that Premier Khrushchev, 
in his letter to the President, followed closely 
the line that has been laid down by his 
propaganda machine. He said the new 
NATO plan meant the further concentration 
of weapons of mass destruction and the 
heightening of tension in Europe. 

ARMING OF GERMANS FEARED 

Soviet propaganda has described the plan 
as “largely designed to serve as a new dis- 
guise for the nuclear arming of the West 
German militarists.” Having made these 
allegations, the Soviet Premier said that if 
these plans were carried out he would have 
to consider doing likewise; that is, giving 
modern nuclear arms to Soviet allies. 

General Norstad and other high officials 
here have denied these Soviet allegations. 
They have noted that in NATO now, and in 
the planned mobile task force, non-United 
States troops would get delivery systems but 
not atomic warheads. 

Actual bombs and nuclear warheads for 
the modern weapons remain in U'S. custody. 

President Eisenhower has indicated that 
this distinction has been misunderstood, 
whether deliberately or not, by the Russians. 
He has denied that there has been any 
change in U.S. policy on this matter. 

The Soviet Premier contended that noth- 
ing should be done in advance of the May 
summit meeting that might cloud the at- 
mosphere or heighten international tension. 
He suggested that the alleged arming of 
NATO allies with nuclear weapons would 
do just that. 

The President has denied the allegation. 
But it is ‘understood that he agreed with 
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the general principle that the major powers 
should avoid any unilateral action that 
might worsen relations, 


BERLIN’S STATUS A FACTOR 


In making this point, it is believed, the 
President was thinking primarily of the 
Berlin situation and the Allied hope that 
the Russians would not do anything in that 
area that might cause a crisis. 

Diplomats here have noted that the So- 
viet campaign against sharing nuclear weap- 
ons is one of long standing. While the 
charges of the last month have been di- 
rected primarily at the planned NATO task 
force, the arguments themselves long have 
been made in the Soviet press and radio. 

Most specialists doubt that Mr. Khru- 
shchev has ever given serious thought to 
sharing nuclear weapons with his East Euro- 
pean or Chinese allies. First, they doubt 
that most of the East Europeans would want 
to assume the risk entailed in controlling 
nuclear weapons. 

They believe, too, that the Russians share 
an opinion widely held in the West that the 
more countries there are with nuclear forces, 
the greater would be the chance for war re- 
sulting from accident or desperation. 

Finally, many authorities believe Moscow 
might feel uneasy if nuclear weapons were 
in the hands of other Communist states. 
They believe there must be genuine concern 
over the thought of another Hungarian re- 
volt or a crisis in the Taiwan Strait if nuclear 
warheads and bombs were involved. 

But analysts concede that a spread of nu- 
clear capability and of warheads inside the 
Western alliance would increase the pressure 
on Moscow to follow suit. This in turn con- 
vinces most officials here and in the alli- 
ance that it would be unwise at present to 
undertake any change in present policy. 

This is accepted in the West. With the ex- 
ception of France, none of the NATO aliies 
now is pressing to establish its own nuclear 
military force. This includes West Germany, 
about which the Russians are most con- 
cerned. 

It was primarily to set at rest such feelings 
of worry as may exist in the Kremlin that 
President Eisenhower replied as he did to 
Mr. Khrushchev. All NATO governments 
were informed of the Khrushchev ietter soon 
after its arrival here 11 days ago. The allies 
also have been given a summary of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's reply. 





DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE RUS- 
SELL V. MACK, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate, 
resolutions coming over from the House 
of Representatives. 

The Chair laid before the Senate the 
resolutions of the House of Representa- 
tives, which were read, as follows: 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 489 
In the HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
March 28, 1960. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able RUSSELL V. Mack, a Representative from 
the State of Washington. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to 
teke such steps as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of these resolu- 
tions and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 
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Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution and ask that it be 
read, and I ask for its present considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] will 
be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 296), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. RussELL V. Mack, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Washington. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, at the conclusion of its 
business today, the Senate, as a further 
mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, adjourn until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 


The resolution (S. Res. 296) was 
unanimously agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pur- 


suant to the second clause of the resolu- 
tion, the Chair appoints as the commit- 
tee on the part ci the Senate the senior 
Senator from Washington |[Mr. Macnu- 
son] and the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington !|Mr. JacKson]. 





LET THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
MANFULLY ASSUME RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR THE INTEREST RATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
has recently come to my attention an 
address Gelivered by Mr. Woodlief 
Thomas, delivered at the 15th annual 
conference for senior executives in 
mortgage banking, New York University, 
on the subject “Why the Government 
cannot control the interest-rate struc- 
ture.” 

V/hen the top economic adviser to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System makes a public address on 
such a controversial issue as the level of 
interest rates, and which is then circu- 
lated to a wider audience, it is to be 
assumed that he is motivated by the 
laudable desire to promote a better un- 
derstanding of a complicated subject. It 
would appear that this was the intention 
from the very outset of Mr. Thomas’ 
statement. 

There is— 


He says— 

a lack of general understanding of the causes 
of interest rate variations and of the role of 
interest rates in our economy. This failure 
to understand has given rise to many ill- 
conceived and potentially harmful proposals 
for preventing the fluctuations from occur- 
ring. 


I am in wholehearted agreement that 
faulty analysis of a problem is likely to 
result in mistaken public policies. Con- 
sequently, it was with considerable in- 
terest that I turned to the section of Mr. 
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Thomas’ address on the casual factors 
determining changes in interest rates, 
In view of his emphasis on the wide- 
spread lack of understanding of the basic 
determinants of the level of interest 
rates, one would expect that the adviser 
to the Federal Reserve Board would take 
pains to clarify the subject for us. It 
was, therefore, quite disappointing, as I 
read on, to find that the discussion pro- 
duced confusion rather than clarifica- 
tion. 

We are told that interest rates like 
other prices are the result of the inter- 
play of the forces of supply and demand. 
On the supply side it is the volume of 
current and past saving that is the im- 
portant determinant at any given time, 
and on the demand side it is the “total 
of all credit wanted by borrowers of vari- 
ous sorts at that time.” What is confus- 
ing as well as misleading is that when he 
speaks of ‘‘supply” this refers to savings, 
and when he speaks of “demand” refer- 
ence is to the volume of credit. One does 
not have to be a profound student of eco- 
nomics to suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong here. 

In considering the determination of 
interest rates, what should be equated is 
the supply and demand of loanable funds 
at any given time. On the supply side 
one must take into account not only the 
volume of savings but also the amount 
of new credit created by the banks, and 
the extent to which people are prepared 
to activate their cash balances. And on 
the demand side it is important to take 
into account the loanable funds sought 
by the private sector of the economy, the 
public sector, and the extent to which 
people desire to augment their cash 
balances. 

In examining the interaction of supply 
and demand in terms of loanable funds 
rather than savings one comes closer to 
the realities of the money market. It 
also puts a different light on the role 
played by the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System in the determination of 
interest rates—a role which Government 
Officials only too frequently find it con- 
venient to minimize. I might add that 
it is this minimization which is in large 
part responsible for the continuation of 
congressional ceilings on Government 
bonds, and on Government insured and 
guaranteed mortgage loans. But more 
on this later. 

Mr. Thomas’ discussion leads up to 
the main theme of his address which is 
posed in the form of the following ques- 
tion: “Can and should Government 
operating through the Treasury or the 
Federal Reserve or through acts of Con- 
gress, stabilize or control the level of 
interest rates?” The way in which the 
question is formulated indicates that he 
is engaged in building up strawmen 
which are then readily demolished. The 
keywords are “stabilize” and ‘‘control”. 
They serve to create fictitious issues and 
to draw attention away from genuine 
problems raised by critics of official mon- 
etary, fiscal, and debt management poli- 
cies. It will suffice to give two quota- 
tions that supposedly characterize the 
views of those who take a different posi- 
tion on the interest rate question from 
that of Mr. Thomas. 
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It is frequently suggested that the rise of 
interest rates should have been prevented 
from occurring by governmental action of 
some sort. 


There are at least two things mislead- 
ing about this statement. First, it im- 
plies that the critics believe that the 
Government should prevent any interest 
rate rise from taking place. Surely, he 
must know better than that. Those who 
differ with his point of view are well 
aware that interest rates are bound to 
fluctuate with changing economic con- 
ditions—they will be higher in times of 
expanding business activity than in 
times of declining business activity. 
Secondly, it makes no reference to the 
fact that the critics usually refer to a 
specific time period. It is not any rise 
put the magnitude of the rise and the 
extent to which official policies contrib- 
ute unduly to intensifying or prolonging 
the rise that are the real issues. Exam- 
ination of the problem in these terms 
would show that Federal Reserve and 
Treasury policies have a considerable 
impact on the level of interest rates. It 
would also reveal, to their embarrass- 
ment, that the policies adopted have had 
an adverse effect upon economic growth 
and stability. 

Mr. Thomas’ penchant for beclouding 
issues by misrepresenting the views gen- 
erally held by critics of official policies is 
illustrated by the following quotation: 
“Some commentators have expressed the 
view that the rise in interest rates has 
been engineered by the Federal Reserve 
in a deliberate but futile effort to prevent 
inflation. Some advance the opinicn 
that the Federal Reserve, instead of 
causing interest rates to rise, should take 
action to stabilize rates.” Here the key 
expressions are “engineered,” ‘futile 
effort,” and “‘stabilize rates.” It is simply 
not the case that those who have found 
fault with the tight money policy of the 
Federal Reserve attribute the rise in in- 
terest rates solely to the actions of the 
monetary authorities, nor are they in 
favor of pegging interest rates as was 
done prior to the Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve Accord of 1951. 

The top adviser to the Federal Reserve 
Board would hardly deny that his 
agency’s restrictive policies have been 
defended on the grounds of preventing 
inflation. What the critics have at- 
tacked is the lack of timely flexibility of 
these policies and the fact that the 
Board’s obsession with fears of inflation 
has resulted in unduly intensifying the 
rise in interest rates, in retarding eco- 
nomic growth, and in aggravating eco- 
nomic instability. Examples of such 
criticisms are the continuation and even 
intensification of restrictive monetary 
policies during the first 10 months of 
1957, a period when the signs were 
multiplying that the economy was head- 
ing for a business recession. The failure 
to ease conditions contributed to making 
the 1957-58 business contraction the 
sharpest in the postwar period. Another 
example is the first half of 1953, when 
the Board’s preoccupation with inflation 
resulted in the prolongation of tight 
monetary policies, even though the 
cumulative evidence was pointing to the 
early predominance of defiationary de- 
velopments, 
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There are two propositions espoused 
by Mr. Thomas which require examina- 
tion. First, is the statement that there 
is not much the Government can do to 
prevent interest rates from rising, except 
to adopt fiscal policies designed to create 
an adequate budgetary surplus. Second, 
even if it were possible for the Govern- 
ment to do more, he doesn’t think it 
should, since its actions would represent 
an artifical interference with the func- 
tioning of interest in its role of distribut- 
ing resources among various claimants. 

It must be quite apparent that under- 
lying these views is the dogma of a free 
money market in which the unregulated 
forces of private supply and demand de- 
termine the volume and cost of credit. 
This philosophy of the free market 
which was first vigorously expounded by 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System and by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shortly 
after the present administration took of- 
fice in 1953, runs counter to the very 
idea that was the basis for the creation 
of the Federal Reserve System. The 
American people had found from long 
and bitter experience that the best in- 
terest of the economy required that a 
mandatory authority be established that 
would take an active role in influencing 
the volume of credit and the course of 
interest rates. 

In the light of the many changes that 
have taken place in the American econo- 
my in recent decades—the increased role 
of Government expenditures, the magni- 
tude of public debt, the increased im- 
portance of consumer debt, the institu- 
tional changes in the capital markets— 
to name only a few, it is disturbing to 
find a top Federal Reserve economist ad- 
hering so rigidly to laissez-faire policies 
with respect to the money and capital 
markets and exhibiting such unwilling- 
ness to reexamine official doctrines in 
the light of the needs of our time. I 
suspect that it is this frame of mind that 
led one of the most respected men in the 
field of central banking, Mr. Allan 
Sproul, formerly president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, to declare: 

We have excellent research staffs in the 
Fedcral Reserve System: able economists and 
statisticians and devoted students of money 
and banking problems. But their work needs 
more cross-fertilization and critical analysis 
by thoughtful and disciplined minds outside 
the System who can apply their talents to 


this special field without the bias of an or- 


ganizational viewpoint. Not enough work 
has been done, I would say, on the monetary 
problems of a mixed Government-private 
economy, in the functioning and form of a 
fractional reserve banking system in such an 
economy, on the growing importance of other 
financial institutions, which crisscross both 
the fields of commercial banking and invest- 
ment banking, and on the performance and 
characteristics of our money and capital 
markets. These are subjects which are be- 
cominy critical in the development of central 
banking. 


The rigid adherence to the philosophy 
of the free securities market and the re- 
fusal of Government officials to explore 
new avenues for dealing with our 
changed financial environment have con- 
tributed to the progressive deterioration 
of the Government bond market during 
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the past 7 years and to the acceleration 
of the upward climb of interest rates. 

It is this attitude on the part of the 
present administration that has caused 
its opponents to insist that the 4% per- 
cent interest ceiling on Government 
bonds with maturities of over 5 years 
should not be lifted until major reforms 
in fiscal, monetary, and debt manage- 
ment policies are _ instituted. The 
critics have not found convincing such 
arguments as that advanced by Mr. 
Thomas—namely, that the interest ceil- 
ing has merely had the effect of 
forcing the Treasury to borrow on 
shorter-term obligations; that it has 
excessively increased the liquidity of the 
economy; and that it has prevented 
the Treasury from adopting debt-man- 
agement policies that would contribute 
to the maintenance of _ sustained 
growth. 

In this connection it is highly per- 
tinent to recall the fact that no sooner 
did the present administration come 
into office than it launched upon a pro- 
gram of refunding the debt into longer 
maturities. As all of us Know, it has 
not been very successful in this objec- 
tive. As was recently pointed out by the 
report of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee on Employment, Growth, and 


‘Price Levels—page 39: 


In 1952, the average length of the debt 
was 5 years and 8 months. Thus, the aver- 
age maturity had fallen by 1 year and 1 
month before the administration requested 
that the interest rate ceiling be removed. 
The average length of maturities had there- 
tofore been greatly shortened before the ad- 
ministration felt hampered by the rise in 
the interest rate. 


I submit that official policies and a 
closed mind toward the exploration of 
new approaches to monetary and debt- 
management policies have largely con- 
tributed to the failure of the adminis- 
tration’s objective of lengthening the 
debt. It has seized upon the issue of 
the interest rate ceiling as a smoke- 
screen to cover up its own inadequacies. 

It will suffice to refer to two of the 
Federal Reserve policies in recent years 
which have contributed to weakening the 
Government bond sector and to the rise 
in interest rates. First, there is the 
Board’s adherence to a bills-only policy 
of open-market operations. This w&s 
announced about the same time that the 
Treasury embarked on its debt-length- 
ening program, early in 1953. Itis worth 
noting that it was Mr. Sproul, whom I 
have already quoted on the need for re- 
examining the basic ideas of central 
banking, who was opposed to this doc- 
trine from the very beginning. It was 
he who characterized the bills-only pol- 
icy as placing monetary management in 
a straitjacket. I see from the latest an- 
nual report of the Board, released a few 
weeks ago, that Mr. Hays, Mr. Sproul’s 
successor at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, has been continuing to 
register dissent at the open-market 
committee of the System concerning its 
rigidity in confining open-market opera- 
tions solely to short-term Government 
securities. - 

The Federal Reserve Board would do 
well to ponder the following quotaticn 
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from the Joint Economic Committee’s 
report referred to previously—page 42: 

One effect of the bills-only policy is to 
weaken the long-term market by letting 
harmful disparities develop between long- 
and short-term interest rates. There is no 
reason why the Federal Reserve, when it 
deems it advisable to buy and sell securities, 
should not buy or sell securities of varied 
maturities, including some long-term bonds. 

We are not advocating that the Federal 
Reserve peg the long-term bond market. We 
are advocating that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem assume responsibility for the orderly 
behavior of our credit markets. Such im- 
provement in behavior would make Govern- 
ment bonds more attractive to investors, and 
hence would lower interest rates on Federal 
securities. 


Mr. President, it is no coincidence that 
the top official in the Federal Reserve 
System who fought for more flexible pcl- 
icies with respect to open-market op- 
erations was also the one who had a 
deeper understanding of the limitations 
of general monetary controls. It was Mr. 
Sproul who was a vigorous champion in 
1955 for giving the System authority for 
selective controls over consumer credit 
when experience showed that it was a 
potent force for inflationary pressures 
and for economic instability. In con- 
trast was the Board’s position that gcen- 
eral controls were adequate to deal with 
inflationary credit developments—a po- 
sition that is rooted in the philosophy 
that Government cannot and should not 
interfere with market procesces. 

As long as this attitude of compla- 
cency toward the adequacy of existing 
monetary tools prevails it will not be 
possible to correct the increasing ill- 
balance between the Government secu- 
rities market and the private capital 
markets. It will take more than budget 
surpluses—as the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee report has shown—to achieve a 
better balance and to contain inflation- 
ary developments and the hikes in inter- 
est rates that accompany such develop- 
ments. What we need is a more open 
and experimental mind by those who 
have the responsibility for steering the 
course of monetary and debt-manage- 
ment policy. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Witiiams of New Jersey in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had hoped that today the Senate 
would be able to complete its action on 
the unfinished business, the Department 
of Commerce appropriation bill, and 


then perhaps also act today on several 
additional measures of great impor- 
tance. 

possible. 


However, that has not been 
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On tomorrow, after the Senate com- 
pletes its action on the Department of 
Commerce appropriation bill, which I 
hope will be done at an early hour, it is 
our hope that the Senate will then con- 
sider and pass the Department of the 
Interior appropriation bill; and if suffi- 
cient time remains, we shall then at- 
tempt to bring up several other meas- 
ures. 





COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit, and send to the desk, a 
resolution for which I request imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution, Senate Resolution 297, 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. LusK] be assigned to service on the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Committee on Public Works; and 

That the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] be assigned to service on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
chiection to the request for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the resolution? 

There being no obiection, the resolu- 
tion—Senate Resolution 297—was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 





U.S. MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


tr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last 
year the Committee on Foreign Relations 
accepted the recommendation of the ad- 
ministration that authorizations for 
military assistance appropriations be 
placed on a long-range basis. The law 
was changed, so as to provide that for 
the fiscal years 1261 and 1962, such sums 
as might be necessary could be appro- 
priated for military assistance. This is 
an open-end authorization. It means 
that the executive branch need not come 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee with the justification of an au- 
thorization request, but may go directly 
to the Appropriations Committees with 
an appropriation request. 

In my judgment, the Congress made a 
mistake by changing the pattern of con- 
gressional action on the military-aid 
program which previously had prevailed 
for nearly 10 years. I think we ought to 
return to the previous arrangement, 
whereby military assistance funds were 
annually authorized and annually ap- 
propriated. 

The purpose of military assistance is 
spelled out in the law. Section 101 of 
the Mutual Security Act states that the 
purpose of military assistance is ‘to 
promote the foreign policy, security, and 
general welfare of the United States.” 

It is the business of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to consider whether 
the President's annual programs of mili- 
tary aid will in fact promote the foreign 
policy of the United States. In agreeing 
to an open-end authorization for mili- 
tary assistance appropriations, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations abdicated its 
responsibility. 
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Last year the Committee on Foreign 
Relations took pains to amend the Mu- 
tual Security Act so as to strengthen the 
control over military aid by the Secre- 
tary of State. The law now provides 
that: 

Under the direction of the President, the 
Secretary of State shall be responsible for 
the continuous supervision and general di- 
rection of the assistance programs author- 
ized by this Act, including but not limited 
to determining whether there shall be a mil- 
itary assistance program for a country and 
the value thereof, to the end that such pro- 
grams are effectively integrated both at home 
and abroad and the foreign policy of the 
United States is best served thereby 


It is incongruous for the committee 
and the Congress to strengthen foreign 
policy direction over military aid within 
the executive branch while, at the same 
time, relaxing foreign policy review in 
the Congress. 

The mutual security program has al- 
ways been plagued by an overemphasis 
on military assistance. Thirty-nine sep- 
arate countries are scheduled to reccive 
grants of military assistance from the 
United States under the proposed pro- 
gram for the coming year. 

Mr. President, it is a tragedy, in my 
opinion, that military programs of the 
United States in Africa are steadily in- 
creasing. Africa has been relatively free 
of armed conflict, and military establish- 
ments are exceedingly small compared 
with any other areas of the world. Af- 
rica needs economic development so 
badly. It needs help in all kinds of 
things, but it definitely Goes not need 
greater armaments. 

Latin America is another area where 
the military justification for arms aid is 
very hard to find. It is another area 
where the burden of maintaining mili- 
tary forces directly diverts energy and 
resources from economic development. 

I would call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the military assistance program 
which is proposed for Europe in the 
coming fiscal year. We know that the 
Marshall Plan bears a large share of 
the credit for the return of Europe to 
prosperity. Europe is prosperous, and 
becoming more so. Indeed, we are now 
embarked upon a program to obtain 
larger contributions of financial aid for 
the underdeveloped countries from our 
prosperous partners of Western Europe. 
Yet, in the face of this avowed objec- 
tive, the President proposes to increase 
our military aid program for Europe 
next year by $100 million. The Presi- 
dent is proposing a military assistance 
program of $459 million for the fiscal 
year 1961. I do not believe the Presi- 
dent’s proposal can be reconciled with 
Europe's growing capacity to pay its 
own way in providing weapons for its 
own defense. 

Mr. President, perhaps one result of 
removing the controlling influence of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is to be 
found in the very large increase in the 
military aid program for next year. 
Last year at this time the President 
was asking $1.6 billion for military aid. 
This year he is asking $2 billion. This 
is a jump of $4090 million in his request 
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for military assistance appropriations 
since the authorization was made open- 
ended. 


Expenditures 
are a, running at the rate of $1.8 


for military assistance 


pillion a year. I believe we should not 
go above that rate. Since there will be, 
at the end of the fiscal year 1960, a 
carryover of $2 billion in unexpended 
palances for military assistance, — 
is no need for a new appropriation of $2 
billion in order to keep the expended 
rate at the current level. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I am pro- 
posing an amendment authorizing not 
more than $1.8 billion for military as- 
sistance in the coming fiscal year. This 
would effect mo meat-ax cut, but it 
would hold our military aid program at 
present levels. 

Mr. President, another result of the 
relinquishment of jurisdiction by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations over 
the military aid program has been that 
the desires of the committee, enacted 
into law, have been ignored. — On the 
recommendation of the committee last 
year, the following new sentence was 
added to the Mutual Security Act: 

Programs of military assistance subse- 
quent to the fiscal year 1960 program shall 
be budgeted so as to come into competition 
for financial support with other activities 
and programs of the Department of De- 
fense. 


The purpose of this new provision was 
to “insure that the budget process itself 
will approach military assistance and 
domestic defense funds as parts of a 
single program.” 

I am quoting from the report of the 
committee on last year’s mutual security 
bill. 

This new requirement in the law has 
been ignored ever since it was enacted. 
The chairman of the committee wrote a 
letter to the Bureau of the Budget and 
asked what had been done to insure that 
there would be competition for financial 
support between the military aid pro- 
sram and other programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. A long letter came 
back in technical language which, when 
interpreted, meant that nothing had 
been done. Last week, on March 23, 
the committee examined the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in charge of the 
military assistance program on _ this 
point. He readily admitted the failure 
to carry out the law. I quote from an 
exchange between Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Irwin and the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee {Mr. Gore]: 

Senator Gore. Now I have asked you if the 
General Counsel suggested any change in 
procedure and you do not have that informa- 
tion just now. Were there any changes in 
procedure whether on advice of General 
Counsel or not? 


Mr. Irwin. Not that I know of, Senator 
GORE. 
Mr. President, this is sufficient evi- 


dence, to my way of thinking, that the 
Department of Defense decided that, 
since the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions Was not any longer going to exer- 
cise its annual control over the author- 
ization figure for military aid, the 
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Department could relax about carrying 
out the wishes of the committee as em- 
bodied in the law. 

I have concluded that there are two 
changes which should be made in the 
pending mutual security bill. The an- 
nual check on military aid programs by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
should be restored. Second, we should 
keep the authorization for military aid 
programs next year at a level no higher 
than currently in effect. I therefore 
submit an amendment to S. 3058 to ac- 
complish these purposes. I send it to 
the desk, and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I 
should like to devote a few minutes to 
the subject of military aid to Latin 
America. The history of military aid to 
the American Republics is one of in- 
creasing limitation by the Congress. A 
good many years ago the Congress wrote 
into the law a requirement that military 
aid to Latin America be furnished “only 
in furtherance of missions directly re- 
lating to the common defense of the 
Western Hemisphere.” ‘That require- 
ment was put in to prevent the furnish- 
ing of aid to countries in Latin America 
for the purpose of fighting each other. 

The requirement, however, has not 
proved a very effective limitation. To 
avoid it, the practice developed that 
when a country in Latin America wanted 
some military equipment, a special de- 
fense mission would be contrived for the 
use of such equipment. This mission 
was then fitted into the Western Hemi- 
sphere defense plans so that the furnish- 
ing of the equipment by the United 
States could be justified under the law. 
A year or two ago, the Congress at- 
tempted to prevent this sort of evasion 
by requiring the President each year to 
review the previous findings as to the 
necessity of military missions for Latin 
American countries in Western Hemi- 
sphere defense plans. 

Another abuse has been listing as a 
necessity for hemispheric defense the 
maintenance of internal security by 
Latin American countries. The ration- 
ale offered was that if war broke out in- 
volving the hemisphere it would be im- 
portant for the Latin American coun- 
tries to keep order at home. Since Latin 
American countries are capable of pro- 
viding their own internal security weap- 
ons, and since the relationship of internal 
security to hemispheric defense was ob- 
viously so tenuous, the Congress, 2 years 
ago, wrote into the law the following ad- 
ditional limitation: 

Internal security requirements shall not, 
unless the President determines otherwise, 
be the basis for military assistance programs 
tor Latin American Republics. 


Mr. President, in spite of these suc- 
cessive restrictions on military aid to 
Latin America, the programs have con- 
tinued to grow. Last year, on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Congress placed a ceiling 
on military aid to Latin America. It was 
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provided that the program for fiscal year 
1960 should not exceed the program for 
fiscal year 1959. The idea was that-if 
some military aid was necessary the total 
should not increase. 

But even this direct attempt to limit 
military assistance in Latin America has 
proved inadequate. Not in conformance 
with the spirit of the new limitation, but 
in the technical letter of the law, the 
Pentagon concluded that by furnishing 
military aid on the basis of long-term 
credit the ceiling could be exceeded. 

Mr. President, in view of this history, 
and for other reasons which I shall men- 
tion, the time has come to call a halt. 

Purely military justifications for fur- 
nishing arms to Latin America are very 
hard to rationalize. Latin American 
countries can afford arms for internal 
security purposes. They do not need any 
help from the United States. They do 
not really need additional weapons to 
defend themselves against attack from 
another Latin American country. The 
cooperative defense arrangements which 
have been worked out by treaty among 
Western Hemisphere countries provide 
adequate protection against this kind of 
threat. If one Latin American country 
attacks another, the defending country 
knows that it can call on the Organiza- 
tion of American States, of which the 
United States is a member, to come to its 
aid. 

What we are talking about, then, as 
regards military danger in Latin Amer- 
ica, is the danger of aggression from 
outside the hemisphere. Ever since the 
first declaration of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the United States has furnished a shield 
to protect Latin America against attack 
from without the Western Hemisphere. 
If Latin America were ever attacked 
from abroad, world war ITI would ob- 
viously be in progress. And the power of 
the United States and the NATO coun- 
tries would then be the chief reliance of 
all the Western World. 

On the economic side, Mr. President, 
military aid to Latin America not only 
is not helpful, it has the effect of hold- 
ing back economic development. Armies 
cost money to maintain. Weapons are 
expensive and troop pay is expensive. 
Latin American countries have urgent, 
overwhelming needs to develop their 
economies fast enough to keep up with 
their rapidly growing population. Every 
possible resource and energy should be 
devoted to peaceful economic growth. 

In discussing these matters with State 
Department officials, the argument at 
this point usually shifts to political 
grounds. Two assertions are made. 
One is that military cliques in Latin 
America exercise great political power 
and must be appeased; the other is that 
if the United States does not furnish 
military equipment some other country 
will. 

Mr. President, I think the importance 
of these considerations has been greatly 
overdrawn. It is my impression, from 
personal experience in Latin America, 
and it is the testimony of other Senators 
who have traveled more extensively there 
than I, that one finds the civilian leaders 
of Latin American countries pleading 
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with us to assist their countries to dis- 
arm. Some of these civilian leaders have 
governments which have overthrown 
military dictatorships, and they see dis- 
armament not only as desirable for 
economic reasons, but as necessary if 
civilian control in their countries is to 
continue. Sometimes they are obliged 
to bow to pressure from the military 
within their countries to obtain addi- 
tional arms, but they tell us privately 
that they wish we would say “No” more 
often. 

Mr. President, I believe that the po- 
litical considerations offered in support 
of military assistance can be met ade- 
quately by permitting Latin American 
countries to continue to buy arms from 
the United States. If they are deter- 
mined to buy arms, we ought not to 
force them to make their purchases in 
Europe. I would agree to retain the ex- 
isting authority in the law permitting the 
U.S. Government to sell military equip- 
ment to Latin American countries for 
dollars. 

I would also retain our program of 
furnishing training assistance to Latin 
America. I think some good does re- 
sult from having Latin American mili- 
tary personnel come to the United 
States to participate in our military 
schools, and to become acquainted with 
our way of life. 

Mr. President, I likewise appreciate 
the fact that the executive branch has 
made commitments to furnish military 
equipment to Latin America which we 
cannot dishonor. I think myself that 
some of these commitments were un- 
wise, but nevertheless they have been 
made. I agree, therefore, that we 
should fulfill our existing commitments, 
but I feel strongly that no new commit- 
ments, other than in the training cate- 
gory which I have mentioned, should be 
made. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce the following amendment which 
I shall read because it is short: 

Sec. 101. Section 103 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 as amended, which relates 
to authorizations for military assistance, is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) Becinning with the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, the authority in 
this title to furnish military assistance to 
American Republics may be used only to 
fulfill prior commitments to foreign gov- 
ernments: Provided, That this limitation 
shall not apply to training assistance or to 
sales under section 106.” 


This languagewill accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes: It will, with certain ex- 
ceptions, stop new commitments to fur- 
nish military equipment to Latin Amer- 
ica. It will stop the furnishing of 
weapons on a grant basis or on a credit 
basis. It will not stop sales of military 
items for dollars. It will not stop our 
giving further training assistance. 

Mr. President, my amendment is not 
a rigid cut off of military aid to Latin 
America. The flow of arms can con- 
tinue through sales of military equip- 
ment. I would also point out that if an 


emergency arises requiring a grant of 
arms, the President always retains the 
power given to him in section 451 of the 
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act to make an exception to the amend- 
ment which I am offering, through the 
use of his contingency fund. 

Mr. President, military aid to Latin 
America has become a habit, I fear. It 
is a habit which we ought to break. Our 
neighbors to the South do not need 
arms. They need help in building their 
economies, in improving their standards 
of living, and in increasing their trade. 
We should help them in these things, 
while avoiding at the same time, any 
inducement of our own, which tends to 
increase the size of their already swollen 
military establishments. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and referred to the Committee on*For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a qgurorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


The 





MLTROPOLITAN MASS TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS cf New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have introduced a bill, to- 
gether with Senators CuiarK, JAvits, 
KEATING, ENGLE, HUMPHREY, SYMINGTON, 
Morse, HENNINGS, HARTKE, and YOUNG 
of Ohio, to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumen- 
talities in improving mass transportation 
service in metropolitan areas. 

This bill represents a modification and 
conceptual expansion of a proposal orig- 
inatiy conceived by members of the rail- 
road industry and the American Muni- 
cipal Association, which represents ap- 
proximately 13,000 cities and towns 
throughout the United States. 

For one thing, the bill calls for a 
smaller expenditure than had originally 
been proposed and the program would 
be administered by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency—the closest thing 
we have to a Department of Urban af- 
fairs—rather than by the Department 
of Commerce, as had been suggested. 

I believe this more modest measure 
is a constructive and logical approach 
to the critical problem of urban stran- 
gulation and paralyzing traffic conges- 
tion. 

And I am pleased that the American 
Municipal Association has given its full 
backing and support to this measure 
in preference to its original proposal. 

I am also gratified that a number of 
members in the House have joined with 
me in introducing the bill. The wide- 
spread interest in the bill is very en- 
couraging, 

I believe it indicates a growing recog- 
nition that we cannot postpone action 
much longer, 
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I would like now to describe briefly the 
main provisions of the bill and then dis- 
cuss, at some length, why such legisla- 
tion is necessary. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The bill provides for a two-part pro- 
gram of planning and loans in recog- 
nition of the fact that the wise, eco- 
nomical, and most efficient expenditure 
of Federal funds depends heavily on 
adequate and comprehensive planning, 
The day has long since passed when we 
can afford—literally and financially af- 
ford—the luxury of ignoring the men 
and women who do our planning, as 
there seems to be a tendency to do. 

The first part of the bill would author. 
ize the use of current Federal planning 
grants, the so-called section 701 urban 
planning grants of the Housing Act, for 
the following purposes: 

First. To help determine the total 
transportation needs of metropolitan 
areas. 

Second. To help formulate programs 
for the most efiicient and economical 
coordination, integration, and joint use 
of existing mass transportation facil- 
ities. 

Third. To help coordinate the plan- 
ning activities of all the public bodies 
and agencies responsible for regulating 
or providing mass transportation services 
in such areas. 

Fourth. To encourage study of the 
interrelationship between metropolitan 
area growth and the development of a 
total transportation system, including 
especially study of the impact of land 
use on the total transportation needs of 
our urban areas, and conversely the ef- 
fect of transportation on land use. 

The second part of the bill would 
broaden the scope of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency’s community fa- 
cilities administration to permit this 
bureau to make long-term, low-interest 
loans up to a total of $100 million to 
State and local governments and their 
public instrumentalities in order to: 

First. Help coordinate and integrate 
the construction of highway, bus, sur- 
face-rail, underground, and other mass 
transportation facilities in large, metro- 
politan areas, and 

Second. Help finance the acquisition, 
construction, or improvement of equip- 
ment and facilities for use in mass- 
transit or ccmmuter service. 

Mr. President, it should be noted that 
both of these programs would be ad- 
ministered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. At first glance this 
might seem unusual, but in fact this 
agency has more to do with metropolitan 
problems than probably any other agency 
or department in the Government. 

As Dr. William L. C. Wheaton, presi- 
dent of the National Housing Confer- 
ence, recently wrote: 

If we examine the Housing Agency we find 
that it is no longer a housing agency. It 
contains programs of housing and urban re- 
newal. It contains the Bureau of Commu- 
nity Facilitics with a program of aids to 
local community facilities and public works. 
The Housing Agency administers a program 
of grants for local, county, and State plan- 
ning assistance and assorted other func- 
tions, all affecting the development of urban 
areas. Indced, the only major development 
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the Federal Government to urban 
wae are not now contained in the 
Housing Agency appear to be urban roads 
and highways and aids for school buildings 
and hospitals, to the extent that we have 
such programs. In short, I would contend 
that the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has already become a department of urban 
development and housing in all but name 
and prestige. 


It would seem only reasonable, then, 
that the metropolitan problem of pro- 
viding adequate mass transportation 
services would properly belong in such 
an agency as the HHFA. 

And I was interested to note that the 
transportation report just recently sub- 
mitted by the Department of Commerce 
gave support to this contention. 

The Department’s recommendation 
No. 49 states that the Federal Govern- 
ment should “encourage urban long- 
range community planning, including 
total transportation planning to make 
full use of highway, transit, rail commu- 
tation, and all other capacity to mini- 
mize total transportation cost and con- 
gestion, in full coordination with activi- 
ties under the Housing Act of 1949 as 
amended.” 

But to conclude that this Agency is 
best equipped and most competent to ad- 
minister any Federal activity in the field 
of metropolitan mass_ transportation 
does not answer the question whether 
such activity is necessary or desirable in 
the first place. 

That is the central question: Should 
the Federal Government concern itself 
with the problem of insuring ade- 
quate metropolitan mass transportation 
services? 

In my judgment, the great weight of 
evidence and argument leads inevitably 
to the answer, “Yes.” 

The problems of skyrocketing metro- 
politan area growth, the paralysis of 
traffic congestion, and the obstacles to 
the free flow of interstate commerce are 
of such magnitude and consequence— 
both in human and economic terms— 
that it just does not make sense to call 
the problems of urban transportation “a 
merely local concern” or even “primarily 
@ local problem.” 

The stakes are so enormous to the 
Nation as a whole that all levels of gov- 
ernment—local, State, and Federal— 
must accept equal responsibility and 
must all exert their fullest efforts to 
achieving a solution to the problem. 

I am interested to note that our col- 
league and friend the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. CrarK] has 
suggested in a talk at Georgse Washing- 
ton University, following through with 
earlier suggestions he had made, that 
he proposes the creation of a new de- 
partment from the present Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, to serve as a 
spokesman within the Government for 
urban communities. 

THE NATIONAL INTEREST 

There is a tendency, I think, to vis- 
ualize the problem of metropolitan mass 
transportation in terms of the conven- 
lence of the sleep-eyed resident in 
Greenwich, Conn., waiting for the 7:15 
train to New York City. 

CVI——420 
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However, there are some 16 million 
people like the one I have described who 
are totally dependent on some form of 
public transportation to get to and from 
work each day. Another 40 million peo- 
ple have less frequent need for mass 
transportation services. 

These are no trifling numbers, but the 


_national interest in this problem is far 


greater than the convenience and com- 
fort of even this many people. 

However, the extent of the national 
interest cannot be properly appreciated 
until it is fully realized that transpor- 
tation and urban life are inseparable. 

Modern transportation, the advent of 
trains, automobiles, and _ airplanes, 
have—more than any other single 
force—made the city what it is today. 

Transportation is the bloodstream of 
an urban, cosmopolitan nation. And we 
are, aS everyone knows, undergoing a 
national hardening of the arteries. 

The transportation system that made 
our urban life possible now threatens 
to strangle the major metropolitan areas 
of the Nation. 

This cannot be permitted to continue. 
The human and economic consequences 
are too great. 

WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE 

It is an often repeated fact that the 
great majority of the people in the 
United States—over 100 million—now 
live in the major metropolitan areas of 
the Nation. By 1975 our population is 
expected to reach 215 million, and the 
urban population concentration will be 
nearly 80 percent of all the people liv- 
ing in the United States. 

Their welfare is obviously a prime na- 
tional concern, and their welfare will 
depend to a great degree on the trans- 
portation systems that are available. 
And the key to all forms of transporta- 
tion in the urban areas of the Nation 
lies in the adequacy of our mass trans- 
portation facilities. 

Another aspect to the national interest 
lies in the free flow of interstate com- 
merce. 

FREE FLOW OF COMMERCE 

The economic activity and growth of 
the Nation are greatly dependent on 
transportation. The Nation depends on 
the movement of goods, all kinds of 
goods, from missiles to motorboats. And 
again a tremendous increase in the 
movement of goods is expected by 1975. 

It has been estimated that for every 
dollar of gross national product in the 
United States, 3 tons of freight are 
moved 1 mile. By 1975, if the gross na- 
tional product reaches $750 billion, ap- 
proximately 2 trillion ton-miles of 
freight will have to be moved that year. 
This is three-quarters of a trillion more 
freight movement than we have at pres- 
ent. 

Again, as a Nation, we have a vital 
interest in insuring the free flow of that 
freight. If it is slowed down and im- 
peded because of inadequate urban 
transportation systems, the whole Na- 
tion will be the loser. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY INVESTMENT 


A third area of national interest Hes 
in protecting our huge $41 billion in- 
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vestment in the current Federal high- 
way program, about half of which will 
be spent in the urban areas of the 
Nation. 

The primary objective, of course, is to 
achieve the best possible transportation 
system with the lowest and most efficient 
expenditure of money. 

The future development or decline of 
mass transportation services will play a 
major role in determining the scope of 
the highway program and the amount 
of money that will ultimately have to be 
spent on it. 

It is well recognized, I think, that the 
loss of our mass transportation services 
would throw an unbearable burden on 
our streets and highways. Conversely, 
the development of better mass trans- 
portation systems would more than pay 
for itself by greatly reducing the need 
for other costly public expenditures, like 
urban highways. 

Finally and most important there is 
the critical national interest in the eco- 
nomic welfare of our metropolitan areas 
as a whole. 

URBAN ECONOMIC WELFARE 


In 1958 the people living in the metro- 
politan areas of the Nation held $203 
billion, or 66 percent, of the total dis- 
posable personal income in the United 
States. 

It seems that we tend to forget that 
the major metropolitan areas are the 
major wealth producing centers of the 
Nation. And wealth production means 
tax production. Can we, in this day and 
age of international competition and 
Struggle, afford to allow our metropoli- 
tan centers to deteriorate and decay? 

The answer would seem obvious. Yet 
it is happening. 

DECLINE OF THE CITIES 


The decline of our cities—our major 
wealth producing centers—began when 
people decided they wanted to live in 
urban areas and drive automobiles as 
well. 

Today our cities are being physically 
and financially crushed by the onslaught 
of the automobile. Since 1930 the num- 
ber of cars in the Nation have increased 
five times as fast as the population. In 
1959 there were 68 million cars on the 
road. In 1975, if present trends con- 
tinue, the number of cars will be 100 
million. 

The cost of this development is stag- 
gering and will continue to be so unless 
some hard thought is given to the matter. 

The most obvious cost is in the con- 
struction of highways, access roads, 
bridges, tunnels, and parking facilities. 
These costs in highly developed areas, 
as we all know, run up into the millions 
of dollars for the construction of just 
1 mile of road. 

And to make matters worse, despite 
our greatest efforts to provide adequate 
facilities for auto traffic—and the Fed- 
eral highway program is the largest pub- 
lic works project this country has ever 
undertaken—there seems to be no hope 
that in the end traffic congestion will be 
reduced. In fact, there are many who 
say that when the highway program is 
completed in 1975 the congestion will be 
just as great, or even worse. 
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There are also other less conspicuous 
but no less important costs that result 
from our metropolitan traffic paralysis. 

COST OF TRAFFIC JAMS 


According to a survey conducted by the 
New York Times in 1957, it was estimated 
that the habitual traffic jams that occur 
in nearly every city cost the Nation $5 
billion a year. 

The Times also reported that “the eco- 
nomic cost of automobile accidents last 
year was estimated by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies at $6.5 
billion.” 

In New York City alone the traffic 
jams cost over a billion dollars a year. 
These losses are reflected in wages that 
are needed to cover time lost in traffic, 
in the loss of retail sales, new construc- 
tion, tax revenue and the overly rapid 
depreciation of vehicles and extra fuel 
costs. 

Certainly this is money that could be 
put to much better use by a nation in 
global conflict with a hostile form of 
government. 

WASTE OF LAND 


Another serious form of erosion and 
waste is the amount of land that is being 
devoured on behalf of the automobile. 

In another series of articles appearing 
in the New York Times last year, Harri- 
son Salisbury wrote: “About two-thirds 
of downtown Los Angeles is already in 
thrall to the gods of gasoline.” 

About 28 percent of the land of that 
city is taken up by streets, freeways, and 
service ways. Another 38 percent of the 
land is devoted to garages, loading facil- 
ities, gas stations, and so forth. 

Downtown Detroit is another example 
with 56 percent of all available land in 
bondage to the streets and parking lots. 

Elsewheve across the country the pic- 
ture ismuch the same. The percentages 
may vary. But they have this in com- 
mon; they are all going up. 

Unfortunately, however, our roads pay 
no Federal or localtaxes. The huge costs 
of our traffic jams and the exhorbitant 
waste of potential wealth-producing land 
are bad enough. But this is only the 
beginning of the proverbial vicious circle. 

COMMUTATION AND URBAN SPRAWL 

With the advent of the automobile, the 
“flight to the suburbs” and the “urban 
sprawl” began. 

As one suburb after another filled up, 
the builders and the bulldozers moved on 
to the next vacant pasture, thus inten- 
sifying the need for automobile com- 
mutation. 

Although more and more people are 
moving to increasingly far-out suburbs, 
they are still continuing to work in the 
central cities. In fact, New York City 
is undergoing a commercial renaissance 
even though its core population is declin- 
ing. 

Thus the congestion continues to 
mount as more and more people come 
from suburbs where the density of pop- 
ulation is so low that no other transpor- 
tation than the private car is possible. 

Unless, then, adequate and convenient 
mass transportation facilities are made 
available closer in to the central city 
where the population density is high 
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enough, the commuter will have no other 
choice than to drive his car all the way 
to work, and governments at all levels 
will have no other choice than to make 
his trip possible through road, bridge, 
tunnel, and parking area construction. 

But it does not take much imagina- 
tion to see that this solution is ulti- 
mately and inevitably self-defeating. 

Congestion will get worse, highway 
construction costs will become greater, 
more revenue-producing land will be 
wasted, and our once-proud cities will 
grow weaker and poorer. 

At the same time, an enormous 
amount of money will have to be spent 
in far-out suburbs to provide duplicate 
roads, sewers, hospitals, shopping cen- 
ters, schools, fire departments, police 
service and so forth. 

But no matter how much each com- 
munity is willing to spend, it can never 
become a world unto itself. The major 
employment center will remain in the 
core city, as will most of the other ameni- 
ties of an urban civilization. 

As the executive director of the New 
York Metropolitan Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, Frank Simon, has said: 

The stock exchange will not move to 
Englewood. ‘My Fair Lady” will not have a 
3-year run in West Hempstead and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art will not move 
to Tarrytown. 


With all these problems before us, it 
is evident, I think, that transportation 
is the key to urban civilization. 

As Luther Gulick, one of our leading 
authorities on urban affairs, has written: 


So central to metropolitan life is this 
problem of physical circulation of men and 
goods that it might be said that all the rest 
of our metropolitan problems would become 
tractable if only we might find out how io 
solve the transportation problem. 


NEED FOR MASS TRANSPORTATION 


The question is, How? By reliance on 
the automobile alone? 

The answer is conclusively “No.” 

Again, to quote from Harrison Salis- 
bury’s article last year: 

No matter what the cost, public transit 
facilities must be provided. Otherwise chaos 
lies just ahead. That is what the west coast 
Cassandras—often yesterday’s prophets in 
the freeway temples—-are saying today. 

Los Angeles provides a classic example of 
the Malthusian principle applied to the 
automobile. As cited by Dr. Lyle C. Fitch, 
first deputy administrator of New York City, 
this is the law: 

“Today’s automobile population continu- 
ally outruns its lebensraum.” 


Dr. Wilfred Owen, another leading 
authority on metropolitan transporta- 
tion problems, writes in his book “Cities 
in the Motor Age”: 

It is clear that even the current extraor- 
dinary roadbuilding effort will fall short of 
meeting all the transport requirements of 
the big metropolis in rush hours. Often it 
seems that the more roads we build the 
heavier the congestion becomes. By 1975 
we may find ourselves with a highway sys- 
tem that can handle more vehicles than ever 
before, yet one that will be just as over- 
burdened as ever. 

The answer to the transportation problems 
of our densely built-up urban centers does 
not lie in the private car alone. It is be- 
coming more and more difficult to acquire 
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land for rights-of-way and parking. Any 
real effort to make our vertical cities com- 
pletely accessible by automobile would elim- 
inate much of the downtown development 
that makes access worthwhile. In order to 
preserve the core of the large city, there 
should be a more balanced attention to all 
methods of movement—and this means that 
an adequate public-transit system is essen- 
tial. Without it the motorist in today’s big 
city may strangle in his own congestion. 


Unquestionably, then, metropolitan 
mass transportation is imperative. 

It is vital to the continued welfare of 
the great majority of people who live in 
our urban areas. 

It is vital to the economic welfare and 
wealth-producing capacity of the metro- 
politan areas. 

It is vital to the free flow of goods in 
interstate commerce. 

It is vital to the efficient and economi- 
cal expenditure of Federal funds for 
highway construction. 

For the fact is that it takes 80 lanes 
of highway to carry the same number of 
people in 1 hour as can be carried on 2 
tracks of rail. 

The impact of this difference in capac- 
ity can be seen in the estimate that if 
half the people who now use public 
transportation to get to work in New 
York City were to switch to private car, 
10 square miles of more parking space 
would be required, and the street, bridge, 
and tunnel capacity leading to the city 
would have to be doubled. 

In dollars and cents, it has been cal- 
culated that it would cost over $30 billion 
to provide highway facilities for the 
people who presently use mass trans- 
portation in just the five cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and 
Cleveland. 

NEED FOR SOUND PLANNING 


If mass transportation is essential and 
if the Federal Government has a definite 
interest in, and responsibility for, its de- 
velopment, it is essential that there be 
sound planning prior to any significant 
expenditure of Federal funds that may 
become necessary. 

This need is clearly recognized by the 
Commerce Department’s report on trans- 
portation. In the section on urban 
transportation, the question is asked: 
How can the Federal Government assist 
in the problem of urban transportation 
congestion? It should ‘encourage local 
authorities to do more long-range land- 
use planning, in which transportation 
has a critical part.” 

The bill I have introduced is designed, 
first, to encourage comprehensive plan- 
ning to determine total transportation 
needs and planning to coordinate exist- 
ing transportation systems within the 
development of the city as a whole. 

It might be asked: Are we not already 
doing a lot of planning with the 11% per- 
cent funds available under the Federal 
highway program? 

It is probably true that the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the highway depart- 
ments in some States are doing the lion's 
share of overall planning. But it is ques- 
tionable whether they are doing all the 
planning that needs to be done in urban 
areas, in planning for the proper rela- 
tionship between roads and the other as- 
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pects of urban development. In fact the 
law prohibits the use of these funds for 
nd-use planning. 

" And it is questionable whether it is de- 
sirable that they should do such plan- 
ning. A number of experts are inclined 
to feel that this planning should not be 
divorced from the agencies and officials 
with primary political responsibility for 
the total development of the community 
or urban area. 

It is my hope that the city and regional 
planners who now receive section 701 
grants for urban planning will be en- 
couraged to do more areawide transpor- 
tation planning on their own. And it 
is my understanding that very little of 
this is now being done. 

The bill would, secondly, encourage the 
coordination of the planning of all the 
various public bodies and agencies that 
have responsibility for transportation 
services within a single metropolitan 
area. And they are many. 

Nationwide, there are some 46,000 gov- 
ernmental units with some degree of con- 
trol over our whole transportation 
structure. 

A more graphic description of the 
balkanization of jurisdiction can be 
found in a fine transportation study of 
the Newark area, completed last year 
by the New Jersey Highway Department 
and the Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development. The report 
states that: 

A list of those active in providing trans- 
portation in the Newark area include, among 
others: The State government acting 
through the highway departments; the four 
county governments; the municipal govern- 
ments, of which there are 34; the New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority; the Garden State Park- 
way Authority; private transit companies 
providing bus and rapid transit services 
under franchises regulated by the State 
public utilities commission; the Port of 
New York Authority; and a number of rail- 
roads regulated by the State public utilities 
commission and the Federal Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The result for the Newark area is that at 
present there exists no mechanism to in- 
sure the recognition of the area’s total 
transportation need or to formulate policies 
for meeting that need in an efficient manner. 

IMPACT OF LAND USE ON TRANSPORTATION 


Finally and most importantly, the bill 
would encourage more study of the in- 
terrelationship between transportation 
and urban development. 

As Wilfred Owen so well stated, there 
are two Sides to the transportation prob- 
lem—supply and demand. 

“To date,” he points out, “attention 
has been directed exclusively to supply- 
ing additional transport capacity. The 
futility of this one-sided approach is 
plain.” 

What we need to do is start tackling 
congestion at its source. 

And unquestionably one of the main 
reasons people have been fleeing to the 
Suburbs has been to escape the decay 
and deterioration of the central city, to 
escape the confinement and the lack of 
Open space and recreation areas, to 
escape the noise and congestion, the 
crime and juvenile delinquency. 
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As Dr. Owen says: 

The ultimate solution to this problem is 
not to build more and more transport 
capacity. The central city needs to be re- 
designed to permit more people to live as 
well as work there. Transportation prob- 
lems could be alleviated, for example, if 
cities would restore close-in areas and make 
them fit to live in. 


In other words there must be an ex- 
tremely close relation between the de- 
velopment of land uses and the develop- 
ment of transportation systems. There 
should be much greater effort toward 
bringing the home and the factory closer 
together and insuring the proper balance 
between them. 

In Dr. Owen’s words, the new highway 
program, which constitutes our major 
urban transportation effort, “will be a 
major influence in renewing the city, 
and the renewal program may prove to 
be equally effective in attacking conges- 
tion. 

At the very least there is need for a close 
working relation between road and renewal 
programs * * * (but) no such unity exists. 

COMMUTER EQUIPMENT LOANS 


In addition to the types of planning I 
have outlined, there is a critical and im- 
mediate need for Federal assistance to 
help finance the purchase of new equip- 
ment and facilities for use in mass trans- 
it or commuter service, especially on 
rails. 

This assistance is based on the premise 
that, no matter what the future of inter- 
city rail passenger service, the existing 
suburban rail network must be preserved 
wherever possible. 

This form of travel is by all odds the 
most efficient, but most important, the 
enormous capital investment in tracks, 
stations, and rights-of-way has already 
been made. 

Perhaps the relative inflexibility of 
rail service is such that further expan- 
sion for mass transportation service 
would be undesirable, except in special 
instances where the population density 
is high enough. 

But surely it makes economic sense 
to maintain existing suburban rail serv- 
ice where it is needed and now exists. 

ROLE OF RAIL SERVICE 


As Dr. Owen concludes: 

Where rapid-transit lines already exist, fa- 
cilities and equipment should be preserved 
and modernized to meet the requirements of 
present users. Subsidies for this purpose 
are warranted where they will mean a net 
saving in total outlays for the transport 
system as a whole. 


This bill does not provide for sub- 
sidies, however, despite the fact that 
suburban rail and rapid transit service 
is unquestionably a heavy money-losing 
proposition, in most cases. 

The bill would provide long-term, low- 
interest loans of up to $100 million to 
assist in the purchase, for example, of 
railroad passenger cars, which in 1958 
were on an average of 281% years old. 

There are of course many things that 
will have to be done to get commuters 
out of their cars and back onto rapid 
transit systems, including faster and 
more frequent service and possibly low- 
er fares. 
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But modernization of our commuter 
equipment is a prime requisite. 
CONVENTIONAL LOAN COSTS 


The problem is that conventional 
loans carry such high fixed charges that 
they only tend to increase the loss on 
what is already a money-losing opera- 
tion. It is as if you were to try to con- 
vince a button manufacturer who was 
losing a@ penny on each button to try 
producing in greater volume. 

The current terms on railway passen- 
ger equipment, on the basis of the re- 
cent purchases of the Chicago & North- 
western, are 15 years and 6 percent. 

The importance of fixed costs on 
metropolitan transportation were clearly 
shown in the recent report on the trans- 
portation plan for the National Capital 
region here in Washington. 

In forecasting the operation of the 
proposed “Express Transit System,” at 
a time when the regional population is 
3 million, the report estimated that 
fare revenues would amount to $63 mil- 
lion. Operating expenses would be $39 
million and amortization of the financ- 
ing costs would be $31 million, or nearly 
50 percent of the estimated revenues, 

LOANS FOR UNIFIED FACILITIES 


Another important need is for assist- 
ance to help finance the coordination 
and integration of existing highway, rail, 
bus, subway, and other mass transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Convenience and door-to-door serv- 
ice are two features that have drawn 
people away from mass transportation 
and into cars. In fact, these advantages 
probably in many cases far outweigh 
comparative costs of public and private 
transportation. 

Certainly, then, it is important to 
make mass transportation as convenient 
and rapid as possible in an effort to re- 
gain public transportation riders. 

As Mayor Richardson Dilworth, of 
Philadelphia, said just the other day, the 
goal is “to unite our entire mass trans- 
portation system—that is, our surface 
traction system, our subways and com- 
mutation service into one system to serve 
the entire area.” 

And I might add that the city of 
Philadelphia has been undertaking some 
very bold and interesting steps in the 
field of mass transportation. 

The city’s ‘Operation Northwest” 
gave the people of Philadelphia added 
commuter service on two railroads, 
lower fares, coordinated feeder bus serv- 
ice and free transfers in the city. After 
6 months of the experiment, the two 
railroads had an increase of passengers 
of 12 and 11.5 percent. It was estimated 
that the project brought 3,000 fewer cars 
into the downtown area each week, 
which represented a saving of about 
$2,400,000 in parking facilities alone. 

The American Municipal Association, 
in a recent policy statement, also em- 
phasized the need for integrated services. 

It stated that “maximum use of 
feeder services by automobile and bus 
should be encouraged by locating (rail- 
road) stations at points readily acces- 
sible to highways, and by providing 
ample parking facilities.” 
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The future will inevitably see a great 
amount of activity, I believe, toward 
constructing the kind of facilities that 
will encourage the commuter to leave his 
car on the outlying fringes of the city 
and change over to a form of mass 
transportation. 

But even now there is much worth- 
while work that could be undertaken to 
make existing facilities serve the com- 
muter better. 

PHILADELPHIA AREA 


The situation in the Philadelphia- 
South Jersey area is a good case in 





point. 
At present the commuter from the 
Haddonfield-Kirkwood area in New 


Jersey, if he elects to use public trans- 
portation, must either use a bus all the 
way or ride an infrequent service on 
the Pennsylvania & Reading Sea Shore 
line to the station in Camden. He must 
then transfer to the single track Bridge 
Line and then transfer again to the sub- 
way in Philadelphia. 

Under recently proposed plans, there 
would be a through service on a double 
track line from Kirkwood to 17th and 
Locust in Philadelphia, a route that 
would make maximum use of present 
facilities and rights-of-way. 

BOSTON AREA 


In Boston, the Old Colony riders were 
brought into south station where they 
had to leave the building and enter the 
Boston MTA subway through regular 
street entrances if they wished to con- 
tinue beyond the south station area. A 
rider survey showed that 90 percent of 
the people needed transportation to 
reach their downtown Boston destina- 
tion, but that only 20 percent used the 
MTA subway. 

A proposed plan in 1959 called for the 
integration of the Old Colony line with 
the MTA subway which would provide 
single car rides through to Cambridge. 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


San Francisco provides another good 
illustration of the haphazard growth of 
metropolitan transportation services. 

There are two lines into the San Fran- 
cisco downtown area, the Southern Pa- 
cific from the south and the Key System 
Bus Line from the east. These two lines 
have separate terminals and both ter- 
minals are 8 to 15 blocks from the area 
where most of the riders wish to go, and 
where there is no connecting rapid trans- 
it service. 

Low-cost loans, then, for the purchase 
of commuter equipment and construc- 
tion of integrated mass transit facilities 
are an essential part of the program that 
must be undertaken to rejuvenate mass 
transportation services in our metro- 
politan areas. 

Both the loans and the planning grants 
represent, I believe, a modest and con- 
structive approach toward the problem. 

But perhaps even more important than 
the dollar and cents value of the legis- 
lation I have introduced is the symbolic 
value. 

Passage of this legislation would rep- 
resent, I believe, an important recogni- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment that it, too, has a tremendous in- 
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terest and stake in the survival of our 
major metropolitan areas—a _ survival 
that will in no small part depend on the 
establishment of good, modern mass 
transportation systems. 

Mr. President, the time for this recog- 
nition is now. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 28, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 607) for the 
relief of the estate of Sinclair G. Stanley. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, and as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the late 
distinguished Representative from 
Washington, RusseLL V. Mack. I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 7 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate, under order previously 
entered, adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations 
the Senate March 28, 1960: 
IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer. under the 
provisions of titie 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3056, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Paul Lamar Freeman, Jr., 
017704, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army), in the rank of lieu- 
tenant general. 


received by 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Elizabeth R. Bosarge, Bellamy, 
place of C. G. Watkins, retired. 


GEORGIA 


Melvin L. Burke, Millen, Ga., in place of 
R. E. Womack, transferred. 
HAWAII 
Mitsua Watanabe, Kaunakakai, Hawaii, in 
place of J. D. Lewis, Jr., retired. 
IDAHO 
E. Ione Clark, Challis, Idaho, in place of 
M. A. Morrow, retired. 
Milan M. Casper, Rigby, Idaho, in place 
Willard Adams, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


E:ina M. Parker, Cedarville, Ill., in place 
of Lorraine Fry, resigned. 

Marie A. Billerbeck, Cullom, IIl., in place 
of H. E. Altig, retired. 

Allen J. Gharst, Loda, IlJ., in place of H. E. 
Goodell, retired. 

John W. Magnuson, Wilmette, Ill., in place 
of L. J. Orr, retired. 

INDIANA 

George L. Reitz, Chrisney, Ind., in place 
of R. T. Jones, deceased. 

Freda L. Tyler, La Fontaine, Ind., in place 
of R. S. Roberts, retired. 

Opal W. LaFollette, New Market, Ind., in 
place of P. L. Smith, deceased. 


Ala., in 


of 


~ 
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Thomas F. Kinder, Rocknort, Ind., in 
place of C. H. Wetzel, retired. 
IOWA 
G. Elaine Thompson, Hinton, Iowa, in 


place of W. A. Spies, transferred. 
KANSAS 


Nolen E. Bond, Dodge City, Kans., in place 
of C. V. Houlton, retired. 

Daryl E. Daniels, Johnson, Kans., in place 
of A. M. Nall, retired. 

Lloyd K. Camp, Sharon Springs, Kans., in 
Place of E. M. Gough, retired. 


KENTUCKY 


Manie B. Greene, Park City, Ky., in place 
of C. B. Neville, resigned. 


MARYLAND 


Walter F. Coppersmith, Jr., Aberdeen Proy- 
ing Ground, Md., in place of E. F. Provost, 
retired. 

MICHIGAN 


Ralph W. Menerey, Brimley, 
Place of N. K. Zeigler, retired. 

Irene J. Awrey, Oxford, Mich., in place of 
M. G. Dunlap, retired. 

William F. Johnson, Quincy, 
place of N. D. Potter, retired. 

Pearl M. Rattray, Rapid City, Mich., in 
place of C. K. Guy, removed. 


Mich., in 


Mich., in 


MISSISSIPPI 

Herbert A. Thompson, Doddsville, Miss., in 
place of J. M. Parks, deceased. 

Ellen G. Feigler, Dublin, Miss., in place of 
C. E. Feigler, Jr., retired. 

Margaret B. Rogers, Falkner, Miss., In place 
of J. E. Rogers, deceased. 

Lillie R. Yelverton, Hattiesburg, Miss., in 
place of C. N. Yelverton, deceased. 


MISSOURI 


Fay L. Warren, Larussell, Mo., in place of 
L. H. Thomas, transferred. 
NEBRASKA 
Ruth M. Harrison, Beemer, Nebr., in place 
of F.C. Buhk, retired. 
Enlowe E. Harvey, Inavale, Nebr., in place 
of M.M. Dunn, retired. 
Oliver T. Brown, Kenesaw, Nebr., in place 
of G. E. Brown, transferred. 


NEW JERSEY 


Aldo J. Rabbu, Bound Brook, N.J., in place 

of L. J. Bowlby, retired. 
NEW YORK 

Francis J. Finnick, Canandaigua, N.Y., in 
place of F. R. Cougevan, deceased. 

Bruce H. Busch, Caroga Lake, N.Y., in place 
of Burton Yates, retired. 

Donna A. Dort, Kennedy, N.Y., in place of 
C. R. Ericsson, deceased. 

Franklyn J. McCoy, Lake George, N.Y., in 
place of H. J. Smtih, retired. 

Olga C. Bennett, Mayfield, N.Y., in place 
of W. F. Agnew, retired. 

William A. Pipes, Nesconset, N.Y., in place 
of W. S. Commerdinger, Jr., retired. 

Stanley Wolak, New York Mills, N.Y., in 
place of Michael Pasternak, deceased. 

Ralph H. Walker, Westfield, N.Y., in piace 
of F. S. Richardson, retired. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


James C. Dial, Pembroke, N.C., in place of 
J.R. Lowry, retired. 

Fred W. Harper, Wake Forest, N.C., in place 
of J. R. Wiggins, retired. 

OHIO 

Donna L. Griffith, Pedro, Ohio, in place 
of Sarah Griffith, retired. 

Robert G. Stephenson, Wellston, Ohio, in 
place of G. W. Rupp, retired. 

OREGON 


Vernetia M. Hadley, Bly, Oreg., in place of 
G. G. Casebeer, retired. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Gordon R. Hockenbrock, McAlisterville, Pa., 
in place of L. I. Leister, retired. 
Henry W. Weidaw, Jr., Skytop, Pa., in place 
of F. W. Thomas, deceased. 
TENNESSEE 
James W. Price, Cornersville, Tenn., in 
place of V. T. Tankersley, deceased. 
TEXAS 
James E. Watson, Barry, Tex., in place of 
C. O. Williams, retired. 
James W. McMillan, Kingsville, Tex., in 
place of P. D. Cauley, Sr., retired. 
Walter D. Stephens, Sabinal, Tex., in place 
of W. C. Giffin, deceased. 
UTAH 
LeRoy Soelberg, Jr., Grantsville, Utah., in 
place of P. G. Johnson, deceased. 
Jack E. Christensen, Logan, Utah, in place 
of Eugene Yeates, retired. 
VERMONT 
Raymond L. Domey, Marshfield, Vt., in 
place of A. M. Bullard, retired. 
VIRGINIA 


Austin F. Robinson, Great Falls, Va. Office 
established November 1, 1959. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


William R. Hudnall, Marmet, W. Va., in 
place of M. K. McIntyre, retired. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 28, 1960 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Timothy 4: 7: I have fougnt a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. 

God of all grace and goodness, in our 
prayer, at this noon hour, we are be- 
seeching Thee to make our hearts the 
sanctuaries of Thy presence and to lift 
our minds to a clearer vision of Thy will 
and way for us. 

May these days of crisis, which try our 
souls and tend to harden them, create 
within us new resources and capacities, 
enabling us to follow the loftiest ideals 
without fear and without faltering. 

Inspire us with Thy divine truth and 
may it lead us in the way of the blessed 
life and the road of the loving heart 
girded with a victorious faith and a con- 
quering hope. 

Expand and enrich our souls with 
sympathy and good will toward all men 
that we may do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us and so ful- 
fill the law and the prophets in the spirit 
of our Lord and Master. 


Hear us in His name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 24, 1960, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 621. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 10233. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the foregoing bill, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Pastore, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. FREAR, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. YOUNG 
of North Dakota, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. 
BEALL to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 10743. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists on its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HayYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HILL, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, and 
Mr. Munpt to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 607) 
entitled “An act for the relief of the 
estate of Sinclair G. Stanley.” 





MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
2d day of December, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in a 
public speech endorsed the principle of 
the Forand bill when he said he would 
present to the Congress a positive pro- 
gram for the payment of medical care 
to OASI beneficiaries, Since then he 
has not presented such a plan but re- 
pudiated his endorsement of it. Later 
he let it be known that he favored a 
scheme of medical care for the aged 
through public assistance on the needs 
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test. Since then he has abandoned that. 
Later he talked of a subsidy to insur- 
ance companies to pay for premiums for 
medical care, and nothing more has 
been heard of this. On the 28th day of 
December he said a voluntary insurance 
program will provide inadequate pro- 
tection, but today he announced he is 
at work on a program to solve this 
problem by voluntary insurance. 

A year ago he was asked by the Ways 
and Means Committee to submit his 
recommendations in this field. He has 
never done so. Several weeks ago he 
told the committee he would tell us his 
recommendations last Wednesday. Last 
Wednesday he said he had no recom- 
mendations. Today he says he will have 
recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fair to ask what 
kind of game Secretary Flemming is 
playing with the Congress, 





FOODPOWER—USS.A. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 2 

Mr.ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
evening, March 22, a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress and officials of the 
executive departments of Government as 
Well as other interested people had the 
opportunity to attend the premiere of 
“Tomorrow’s Foodpower.” 

This film was produced for the Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
along with a fine brochure entitled 
“Foodpower—U:.S.A.” Both the film 
and the brochure are interesting and 
colorful. They point up the problems 
which our growing population will create 
with respect to the production of food in 
the coming years. I commend them to 
the attention of all. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILLAN], chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REc- 
ORD an explanation of each of the bills I 
propose to call up today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. a 





AMENDING THE LIFE INSURANCE 
ACT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (H.R. 
10964) to amend the Life Insurance Act 
of the District of Columbia approved 
June 19, 1934, as amended, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter III of the Life Insurance Act, as amend- 
ed (sec. 35-501, et seq., D.C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), is amended by adding a new section 41 
as follows: 

“Sec. 41. (a) Every domestic life insurance 
company which issues contracts providing 
for payments which vary directly according 
to investment experience shall establish one 
or more separate accounts in connection 
with such contracts, as directed by the Su- 
perintendent. All amounts received by the 
company which are required by contract to 
be applied to provide such variable payments 
shall be added to the appropriate separate 
account, and the assets of any such separate 
account shall not be chargeable with liabili- 
ties arising out of any other business the 
company may conduct. Any surplus or defi- 
cit which may arise in any such separate ac- 
count by virtue of mortality experience shall 
be adjusted by withdrawals from or addi- 
tions to such account so that the assets of 
such account shall always equal the assets 
required to satisfy the company’s obligations 
for such variable payments. 

“(b) A foreign or alien life insurance com- 
pany authorized to do business in the Dis- 
trict may be authorized to issue or deliver 
contracts in the District providing for pay- 
ments which vary directly according to in- 
vestment experience only if authorized to 
issue such contracts under the laws of its 
domicile. 

“(c) No domestic life insurance company 
shall be authorized to issue such variable 
contracts, and no foreign or alien life insur- 
ance company shall be authorized to issue or 
deliver such contracts in the District, until 
such company has satisfied the Superintend- 
ent that its condition and methods of opera- 
tion in connection with the issuance of such 
variable contracts will not be such as to ren- 
der its operation hazardous to the public or 
to its policyholders in the District. In de- 
termining the qualification of a company to 
issue or deliver such variable contracts in 
the District, the Superintendent shall con- 
sider, among other things, the history and 
financial condition of the company; the 
character, responsibility, and general fitness 
of the officers and directors of the company; 
and, in the case of a foreign or alien com- 
pany, whether the regulation provided by the 
laws of its domicile provides a degree of pro- 
tection to policyholders and the public sub- 
stantially equal to that provided by this sec- 
tion and the rules and regulations issued by 
the Superintendent pursuant thereto. 

“(d) Every life insurance company which 
issues or delivers such variable contracts in 
the District shall file with the Superintend- 
ent, in addition to the annual statement re- 
quired by section 8 of the Act of June 19, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1132; sec. 35-407, D.C. Code, 
1951 edition), such other periodic or special 
reports as the Superintendent may pre- 
scribe. 

“(e) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to any contracts which do not pro- 
vide for payments which vary directly ac- 
cording to investment experience. 

“(f) The Superintendent shall have the 
authority to issue such reasonable rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

“(g) In the case of a domestic life insur- 
ance company which issues contracts pro- 
viding for payments which vary directly ac- 
cording to investment experience— 

“(1) the 2 per centum limitation of clause 
(1) of subsection (7) of section 35 of chap- 
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ter II of the Life Insurance Act, as amended 
(sec. 35-535, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), shall 
be enlarged to include an additional 2 per 
centum of the assets held by such company 
in the separate account or accounts estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section. 

“(2) the 1 per centum limitation of sub- 
section (9) of said section 35 shall be en- 
larged to include an additional 2 per centum 
of the assets held by such company in the 
separate account or accounts established 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section. 

“(3) the 1 per centum limitation of sub- 
section (10) of said section 35 shall be en- 
larged to include an additional 2 per centum 
of the assets held by such company in the 
separate account or accounts established 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent development in the life insurance 
business is a new type of insurance con- 
tract under which life insurance con- 
tracts provide for payments which vary 
in amount depending upon the invest- 
ment experience of the insurance com- 
pany. Previously, the most common 
type of life insurance contract provided 
for specified premium payments in re- 
turn for which the insured or his bene- 
ficiary would receive a fixed amount 
when the policy became payable. The 
variable contract differs in that there is 
no fixed amount specified as payable to 
the insured or his beneficiary at the 
time the contract becomes payable but 
that the amount payable will be directly 
related to the investment income expe- 
rience of the insuring company. 

The purpose of H.R. 10964 is to pro- 
vide in the District of Columbia law, and 
enable the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the District of Columbia, to issue 
regulations concerning companies which 
write such life insurance contracts in 
the District. 

The bill provides that any life insur- 
ance company which issues contracts of 
insurance calling for payments which 
vary with investment experience must 
establish separate accounts for such in- 
surance contracts. All funds received 
by such company on such contracts must 
be added to the separate account. Such 
separate account may not be charged 
with any liabilities connected with any 
other business which the company may 
conduct. In the case of a surplus or 
deficit, the account is adjusted by with- 
drawals or additions to the account so 
that the value of each account is always 
equal to the amount required to meet the 
obligations of the insurance company 
for payments on such contracts. 

Foreign life insurance companies may 
issue variable contracts in the District of 
Columbia only if authorized to issue such 
contracts under the laws of the jurisdic- 
tion where it is legally domiciled. It 
must, however, like domestic life insur- 
ance companies in the District, first sat- 
isfy the Superintendent of Insurance 
that its financial condition and methods 
of operation will not be hazardous to 
the policyholders in the District, and 
that its history and the character and 
fitness of the officers and directors qual- 
ify it under the law and regulations of 
the District as enforced by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. Foreign or alien 
companies must further satisfy the 
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Superintendent of Insurance that the 
laws and regulations of the jurisdiction 
in which it has legal domicile provide at 
least an equal degree of protection to 
the policyholder as that provided by the 
laws and regulations of the District of 
Columbia. 

Under District of Columbia law, do- 
mestic life insurance companies are lim- 
ited as to the percentage of the assets 
of the company which may be invested 
in the bonds, stocks, and other evidences 
of indebtedness of any single legal en- 
tity. Since this bill provides that sepa- 
rate accounts must be established for 
insurance contracts providing for vari- 
able payments, this bill carries amend- 
ments limiting the percentages of such 
investments in any single legal entity 
which may be purchased for the sepa- 
rate accounts by the insurance company. 

At the committee hearings no witness 
presented any objections to the proposal, 
It was supported not only by the do- 
mestic insurance companies but repre- 
sentatives of other life insurance com- 
panies from other States. The Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the District of 
Columbia urged approval of the meas- 
ure. The bill was likewise approved by 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENTS IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (HR. 
10761) to provide for the representation 
of indigents in judicial proceedings in the 
District of Columbia, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The District of Columbia 
Legal A‘d Act of 1959.” 

Sec. 2. There is hereby created a Legal Aid 
Agency (hereinafter called the Agency) for 
the District of Columbia, to provide legal 
representation of indigents in judicial pro- 
ceedings in the District of Coiumbia, as pros 
vided in section 3. 

Sec. 3. The Agency shall accept assign- 
ments to represent indigents in criminal pro- 
ceedings in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia and in prelim- 
inary hearings in felony cases, and in cases 
involving offenses against the United States 
in which imprisonment may be for one year 
or more in the municipal court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in proceedings before the 
Coroner for the District of Columbia and the 
United States Commissioner, in proceedings 
before the juvenile court for the District of 
Columbia, and in proceedings before the 
Mental Health Commission of the District of 
Columbia and proceedings in the courts aris- 
ing therefrom. 

The Agency shall from time to time advise 
each of the courts and tribunals named in 
this section of the names of the attorneys 
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he Agency who are eae - 

assignments in said court or tribunal, 
The a ages ot other presiding officers of the 
several courts and tribunals may assign at- 
torneys employed by the Agency to repre- 
sent indigents, such assignments to be upon 
a case-to-case basis, a group-of-cases basis, 
or a time basis, as the assigning authority 
may prescribe. Each such court and tribunal 
will make every reasonable effort to provide 
assignment of counsel as early in the pro- 
ceeding as practicable. 

Sec. 4. The legal representation services 
hereinbefore described shall be provided only 
to such persons who first subscribe and state 
in writing upon oath that such person has 
been unable to hire an attorney and is fur- 
ther unable to pay modest attorney’s fee. 
This oath may be administered by any per- 
son under law authorized and empowered to 
administer oaths. The Board of Trustees may 
provide more detailed standards and pro- 
cedures consistent with the rules and policies 
of the respective courts and tribunals, to 
carry out the provisions of this section: Pro- 
vided further, That any person making a 
false oath on any material matter required 
herein shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 5. The powers of the Agency shall be 
vested in a Board of Trustees composed of 
seven members, each serving a term of three 
years. Each trustee shall be appointed, for 
a full term or for the balance of an unex- 
pired term, by a panel (of which four mem- 
bers shall be a quorum) consisting of— 

the Chief Judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia; 

the Chief Judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia; 

the Chief Judge of the Municipal Court of 
the District of Columbia; 

the Chief Judge of the Municipal Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia; 

the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia; and 

the Chief Judge of the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

Said panel shall be presided over by the 
Chief Judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals (or his designee, in his absence). 

The Board of Trustees of the Agency shall 
be appointed initially as follows: three mem- 
bers for three-year terms, two members for 
two-year terms, and two members for a one- 
year term. Thereafter each appointment 
(except an appointment for the balance of an 
unexpired term) shall be for a three-year 
term. Each appointee shall hold office until 
his successor is appointed and qualifies. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Trustees of the Agency 
shall appoint a Director of the Agency, who 
shall be responsible for the supervision of the 
legal work of said Agency, and perform such 
other duties as the Board of Trustees may 
prescribe. The Board may delegate to the 
Director such powers of the Board as the said 
Board may find in the interest of good ad- 
ministration. Said Director shall receive 
compensation of $16,000 per annum, and 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the Board 
of Trustees. 

Sec. 7. The Director, with the approval of 
the Board of Trustees, shall employ such pro- 
fessional and office staff as may be necessary 
properly to conduct the business of the 
Agency, subject to the availability of appro- 
priated funds. The Director shall, with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees, make as- 
Signments of the professional personnel of 
the Agency so as to provide the best prac- 
ticable handling of the caseload involving in- 
digents in the courts and other tribunals 
Specified in section 3. All attorneys em- 
ployed to represent indigents by the Agency 
shall be members of the bar of, and qualified 
to practice law in, the District of Columbia. 
The salaries of all employees of the Agency, 


employed by t 
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except the Director, shall be fixed by the 
Board of Trustees, following the salary scale 
for employees of similar qualifications and 
seniority in the office of the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 8. The Director, with the approval of 
the Board of Trustees may employ volunteer 
attorneys, without salary, who shall be reim- 
bursed their out-of-pocket expenses properly 
incurred in the course of their employment. 

Sec. 9. All salaried employees of the 
Agency shail give full time to the Agency 
work. The Director, with the approval of the 
Board of Trustees, shall fix the requirements 
upon the time of volunteer attorneys, and 
shall fix the office hours of the Agency. No 
salaried employee of the Agency, including 
the Director, shall engage in any private 
practice of the law, and no such employee 
shall receive a fee for any legal service. 

Sec. 10. The Board of Trustees of the 
Agency shall, on June 1 of each year, submit 
a report of the Agency’s work for the past 
year to the Congress of the United States, to 
the Chief Judge of the United States Court 
of Appeals, to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and to the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts. Said 
report shall include a statement of financial 
condition, revenues, and expenses for the 
past year, prepared by a certified public 
auditcr or by a designee of the Administra- 
tive Office. Said Board shall also forward a 
copy of the report required by this section to 
each member of the panel described in sec- 
tion 5, and such panel shall meet with the 
Board of Trustees and Director not later than 
August 1 of each year to review the work 
and financial needs of the Agency in the 
light of the report submitted the previous 
June 1, as required by this section. 

Sec. 11. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury to 
the credit of the District of Columbia, not 
to exceed $75,000 per fiscal year to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. Such sums shall 
be appropriated for the judiciary, to be dis- 
bursed by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts to carry on the business 
of the Agency. The Administrative Office in 
disbursing and accounting for said sums will 
follow, so far as possible, its standard fiscal 
practices. The budget estimates for the 
Agency shall be prepared in consultation 
with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and the appropriations therefor 
shall be for the judiciary, to be disbursed 
by the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts to carry on the business of the 
Agency. 

Sec. 12. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this Act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment. 

(b) Sections 6, 7, and 8 shall take effect 
on the date of enactment of the first Act 
appropriating moneys to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act which is enacted after the 
date of enactment of this Act, and section 
3 shall take effect on the sixtieth day after 
the date of enactment of such appropriation 
Act. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iyield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
all of these bills came out of the com- 
mittee unanimously? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
for the representation of indigents in 
certain judicial proceedings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. At the present time 
the administration of justice in such 
cases has grown to critical proportions. 
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As interpreted by the courts, one ac- 
cused of crime in the District of Colum- 
bia is entitled to be represented by an 
attorney. The courts have recognized 
similar rights in the case of juveniles 
and in the case of persons involved in 
mental health proceedings. 

Many of these persons cannot pay 
even a modest attorney’s fee. For them 
legal representation has to be provided. 

During the last several years, with 
the great growth in the District’s popu- 
lation, the provision of this representa- 
tion on any satisfactory basis has be- 
come impossible. Different tribunals 
have resorted to different methods. De- 
spite every good intention, these meth- 
ods have been inadequate and grossly 
inefficient and unfair. The courts 
themselves, the prosecutors, the bar, 
and the community agencies are united 
in judging present methods to be intol 
erable. 

Methods now used all rest on the will- 
ingness of private attorneys to accept 
assignments. In district court, the as- 
signed attorney is prevented . from 
charging afee. In other tribunals, when 
a party has no attorney, one is assigned 
and can charge a fee if he can devise 
means to get it. 

The result is that some people get free 
representation when they could and 
should pay for it; some people who 
should not be required to pay, actually 
have to pay; and some people who can- 
not and do not pay, have to depend upon 
chance to get adequate representation 
Moreover, increasingly the burden of un- 
compensated representation falls on a 
narrow segment of the bar, imposing ex- 
treme hardship. These results occur be- 
cause there is no way that the courts can 
organize the provision of representation 
or effectively guard against abuses. 

This problem has engaged the con- 
cerned attention of the judiciary, the bar, 
and community agencies in the District 
for many years. Various suggestions for 
meeting the problem have been studied. 
Finally, in 1956 the Bar Association of 
the District of Columbia created a com- 
mission of distinguished citizens to in- 
vestigate the matter thoroughly and to 
formulate recommendations. This com- 
mission reported in 1958, after an ex- 
haustive study, that it was essential that 
the problem be met by a properly or- 
ganized agency with a paid staff of full- 
time attorneys, depending upon volun- 
teers only to supplement the work of a 
regular staff. This conclusion was 
reached after extensive inquiry into ex- 
perience in other large metropolitan 
centers throughout the country and a 
close scrutiny of conditions peculiar to 
the District. 

The statistics demonstrate, in them- 
selves, the staggering proportions of the 
problem. Applying most conservative 
standards of estimating, the commission 
found that each year there were at least 
7,500 appointments of attorneys for in- 
digents in criminal cases and the related 
juvenile and mental health proceedings. 
Of these about 1,000 were in felony cases 
in the district court, and about 4,500 in 
the U.S. branch of municipal court, 
where preliminary hearings in felony 
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cases and the more serious misdemeanor 
cases are conducted. It is obvious that 
this huge load cannot be handled by the 
normal case-by-case assignment of a 
volunteer attorney. 

A subcommittee of the House District 
Committee held hearings on the pro- 
posed legislation on May 15 and June 
16, 1959. At these hearings prominent 
judges, public officials of the Federal and 
District Government were heard. In- 
cluded among these were E. Barrett 
Prettyman, chief justice of the US. 
Court of Appeals; David A. Pine, judge of 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia; Hon. Leonard P. Walsh, 
chief judge of the municipal court; Hon. 
Oliver Gasch, U.S. attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Hon. Joseph P. 
O'Hara, a former member of the House 
District Committee and now a member 
of the Judicial Conference Committee; 
Chester A. Gray, Corporaticn Counsel of 
the District of Columbia; Charles S. 
Rhyne, past president of the American 
Bar Association; and W. Cameron Bur- 
ton, vice chairman of the Committee on 
Judicial Conference of the District of 
Columbia Circuit on the Representation 
of Indigents. 

The same subcommittee of the House 
District Committee which conducted the 
hearings held executive meetings on the 
legislation on July 13, 1959, and at a 
meeting of the subcommittee on Febru- 
ary 25, 1960, the subcommittee agreed 
to report a bill to the full committee 
for consideration. The full House Dis- 
trict Commiitee, at a meeting on March 
2, 1960, after! divers points of view, has 
approved a bill, introduced by its chair- 
man, which incorporates the best fea- 
tures of the various suggestions made to 
it. It provides for an agency to be gov- 
erned by a board of trustees to be made 
up of seven private citizens who will 
serve without compensation and who will 
be selected by a panel composed of the 
chief judges of the several courts of the 
District and the president of the District 
Commissioners. Once a year, moreover, 
this Board will meet with the panel to 
review its work. The agency will havea 
director to supervise its activity, and a 
complement of full-time attorneys, sup- 
plemented by volunteers. None of the 
tribunals will be required to assign cases 
to the attorneys of this agency, but the 
agency will make its attorneys available 
for assignment, except in the appellate 
courts. Exclusion of the appellate 
stage is due to the fact that the prob- 
lem there has not become acute. 

Such availability for assignment is 
confined to criminal cases in the district 
court, preliminary hearings in felony 
cases, and in cases involving offenses 
against the United States in which im- 
prisonment may be for 1 year or more in 
the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, the more serious misde- 
meanors involving Federal crimes, mat- 
ters before the coroner and the U.S. 
commissioner, juvenile cases, and mental 
health proceedings. This will exclude 





traffic matters and other less serious or 
relatively trivial cases. 

Assignment, moreover, will be confined 
to persons able to swear to indigency, and 
false swearing will be severely punish- 
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able—thus filling a gap in present pro- 
cedure. 

The expense of the agency will be met 
by funds appropriated for the judiciary, 
but credited against the District’s budget, 
and the appropriation is to be limited to 
$75,000 a year. There is careful safe- 
guard against improvident expenditure, 
including disbursal by the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts and provision for 
an annual audit. 

The committee’s proposal has three 
cardinal virtues. First, an organized 
means to meet the problem is provided 
for under competent direction, without 
imposing an unfair burden on one lim- 
ited segment of the bar. Second, a gov- 
erning board of private citizens, with the 
freedom of a private agency in its per- 
sonnel policies and methods, assures 
most efficient and at the same time vig- 
orously independent performance of its 
duties. And third, service will be con- 
fined to those who are truly indigent, 
thus eliminating abuses inherent in 
present methods, and will be limited to 
those types of cases which are sufficient- 
ly serious to be of concern to the com- 
munity. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TAX LAWS 
RELATING TO OVERPAYMENTS 
AND REFUNDS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
10000) to amend further certain provi- 
sions of the District cf Columbia tax laws 
relating to overpayments and refunds 
of taxes erroneously collected, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Scuth Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 14 of title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, 
as added by the Act of July 10, 1952, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. (a) Where there has been an 
Overpayment of any tax, the amount of such 
overpayment shall be refunded to the tax- 
payer. No such refund of taxes other than 
inheritance and estate taxes shall be allowed 
after two years from the date the tax is 
paid unless before the expiration of such 
period a claim therefor is filed by the tax- 
payer. The amount of refund of taxes other 
than inheritance and estate taxes shall not 
exceed the portion of the tax paid during 
the two years immediately preceding the 
filing of the claim, or if no claim is filed, 
then during the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the allowance of the refund. Nosuch 
refund of inheritance and estate taxes shall 
be allowed after three years from the date 
the tax is paid unless before the expiration 
of such period a claim therefor is filed by 
the taxpayer. The amount of refund of any 
such inheritance and estate taxes shall not 
exceed the portion of the tax paid during 
the three years immediately preceding the 
filing of the claim, or if no claim is filed, 
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then during the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the allowance of the refund. Every 
claim for refund must be in writing, under 
oath, must state the specific grounds upon 
which the claim is founded, and must be 
filed with the assessor. If the assessor dis. 
allows all or any part of the claim for refund, 
he shall send to the taxpayer by registereq 
or certified mail a notice of such disallow. 
ance. Within ninety days after the mailing 
of the notice of disallowance, if the claim 
is acted upon within six months after the 
filing thereof, or within ninety days after 
the termination of such six months’ period, 
if the claim is not acted upon within such 
period, the taxpayer may appeal to the Board 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as set forth in sections 3 and 4 of this title: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not 
apply to the taxes imposed by title II, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1939, as 
amended, or by titles I and II, District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1949, refunds of 
which are otherwise provided for by law and 
that it shall not apply to the real estate 
tax.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, following line 3, insert the follow- 
ing language: “by the District of Columbia 
Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as 
amended.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to extend 
the period for making refunds of Dis- 
trict of Columbia inheritance taxes from 
2 years to 3 years and thereby to bring 
such period into line with the period of 
3 years allowed for refunds of Federal 
estate taxes. 

The law relating to the period for the 
making of refunds of District of Colum- 
bia inheritance and estate taxes provides 
that where there has been an over- 
payment of any tax, the amount of such 
overpayment shall be refunded to the 
taxpayer, but that no such refund shall 
be allowed after 2 years from the date 
the tax is paid unless before the expira- 
tion of such period a claim therefor is 
filed by the taxpayer. 

The Federal law allows a period of 
3 years from the time of the filing of a 
Federal estate tax return within which 
to file claims for refund of such taxes. 
The Federal law provides that Federal 
estate taxes shall be assessed within 3 
years after the return was filed. Asa 
result of the 3-year period allowed by 
Federal law, it sometimes happens that 
a Federal estate tax return will not be 
audited and the tax finally determined 
until more than 2 years after the Dis- 
trict of Columbia inheritance and es- 
tate taxes have been paid. If on audit 
of the Federal estate tax return the net 
taxable estate is reduced and a refund 
allowed, it usually follows that a cor- 
responding adjustment in the District 
of Columbia returns will result in a re- 
fund of District of Columbia tax being 
due to the taxpayer. Under existing 
District of Columbia law, the refund 
must be made within 2 years from the 
time the tax was paid. This sometimes 
results in a serious injustice where the 
audit of the Federal return is not com- 
pleted until more than 2 years after the 
District of Columbia taxes were paid. 
The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to prevent such injustices. 

: The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY UNDER 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ALLEY 


DWELLING ACT 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 
1159) to facilitate the acquisition of real 
property under the District of Columbia 
Alley Dwelling Act, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no o}jection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assenibled, That subsec- 
tion (d) of section 3 of the District of Colum- 
bia Alley Dwelling Act, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 5-105), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. That subsection (a) of section 5 of 
the District of Columbia Alley Dwelling Act, 
as amended (D.C. Code sec. 5-107), is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(a) The Authority shall make a report 
to the President, which he shall transmit to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session, giving a full and detailed account of 
all operations under the provisions of this 
Act for the preceding fiscal year, including an 
itemization of all properties purchased dur- 
ing such fiscal year, setting forth the assessed 
value of such properties, together with the 
purchase price therefor.”. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to repeal subsec- 
tion (d) of section 3 of the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act, which re- 
quires that when the National Capital 
Housing Authority acquires real prop- 
erty in any square by purchase the total 
amount paid shall not exceed 30 percent 
over and above the current assessed 
value of all property or properties ac- 
quired in such square. 

The Authority must acquire real prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia to carry 
out its statutory responsibilities of pro- 
viding decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing for families of low income in the 
District, and in so doing it has expe- 
rienced a longstanding handicap in per- 
forming its duties because of the limita- 
tion in existing law on the prices the 
Authority can pay for real property, ex- 
cept by condemnation proceedings. 

The result of this limitation is that 
all acquisitions by the Authority are by 
condemnation proceedings, instituted by 
the Department of Justice in the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. In most instances, this is a more 
expensive and time-consuming opera- 
tion than a direct purchase of the re- 
cuired property on the basis of agree- 
ments with property owners. This is 
especially true since the current assessed 
value of many properties does not ex- 
ceed 50 percent of market value. 

Section 2 of the bill amends subsec- 
tion (a) of section 5 of the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act, as 
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amended—section 5-107, District of Co- 
lumbia Code, 1951 edition—so as to re- 
quire an itemization of all properties 
purchased during each fiscal year by the 
National Capital Housing Authority, set- 
ting forth the assessed value of such 
properties together with the purchase 
price thereof. 

The enactment of this measure would 
result in more efficient and economical 
administration of the land-acquisition 
activities of the Authority without re- 
moving adequate controls with respect 
thereto, and, at the same time, would 
relieve the Department of Justice of 
additional work with its incidental costs. 

The bill was requested by and has the 
approval of the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority and the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
The Commissioners have also been ad- 
vised by the Bureau of the Eudget that 
there is no objection on the part of that 
Office to this bill. 

Enactment of this legislation will in- 
volve no additional expenditure by the 
District of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time; and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





AMENDMENT OF FIRE AND 
CASUALTY ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
10183) to amend the Fire and Casualty 
Act regulating the business of fire, ma- 
rine, and casualty insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Commitice of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 20 of the Fire and Casualty Act (D.C. 
Code 35-1323) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Any company chartered by special act of 
the legislature of its State or domicile prior 
to the effective date of this Act, as provided 
in section 48 of this Act, as a company with- 
out capital stock but doing business exclu- 
sively on the stock plan and maintaining at 
all times a surplus of not less than $300,000 
shall, in the administration of this Act, be 
considered as a stock company.” 


Mr.McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, section 
20 of the Fire and Casualty Act of Octo- 
ber 9, 1940, provides that— 

Upon complying with the provisions of 
this act, a foreign or alien company organ- 
ized as a stock, mutual, or reciprocal com- 
pany, or as a Lloyd’s organization, but not 
otherwise, may be authorized by certificate 
of authority to transact in the District the 
kind or kinds of business which a domestic 
company similarly organized may be au- 
thorized to transact under this act. 


The purpose of this legislation is to 
permif any company chartered by a 
special act of the legislature of its State 
of domicile prior to the effective date of 
the Fire and Casualty Act as a company 
without capital stock but doing business 
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exclusively on the stock plan and main- 
taining at all times a surplus of not less 
than $300,000 to be considered as a stock 
company for purposes of the administra- 
tion of the Fire and Casualty Act. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Superintendent of Insurance for the 
District of Columbia as well as the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





RETAIL INSTALLMENT SALES OF 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
10683) to provide for the regulation of 
finance charges for retail installment 
sales of motor vehicles in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
ask that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for 
purposes of this Act, unless the context 
requires a different meaning— 

(1) “Commissioners” means the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, or their 
designated agent. 

(2) “District” means the District of Coe 
lumbia. 

(3) “Finance charge” means the total 
amount to be added to the principal balance 
to determine the balance of the buyer’s in- 
debtedness to be paid under a retail install- 
ment contract. 

(4) “Governmental charges” means the 
excise tax, personal property tax, inspection 
fee, registration fee, recording fee, and such 
other fees charged by any government, or 
otherwise authorized by law, incident to the 
transfer of title to a motor vehicle as the 
Commissioners may by regulation include 
within such term. 

(5) “Instrument of security” means any 
promissory note, retail installment contract, 
or other written promise to pay the unpaid 
balance of the total amount to be paid by a 
retail buyer of a motor vehicle. 

(6) “Motor vehicle’ means any automo- 
bile, mobile home, motorcycle, truck, truck 
tractor, trailer, semitrailer, or bus, but shall 
not include any boat trailer or any vehicle 
propelled or drawn exclusively by muscular 
power or designed to run only on rails or 
tracks. 

(7) “Person” means an individual, firm, 
partnership, joint stock company, corpora- 
tion, association, incorporated society, statu- 
tory or common law trust, estate, executor, 
administrator, receiver, trustee, conservator, 
liquidator, committee, assignee, officer, em- 
ployee, principal, or agent. 

(8) “Principal balance’? means the cash 
sale price of a motor vehicle, including ac- 
cessories and equipment, plus the amounts, 
if any, included in the retail installment 
contract, if separate identified charges are 
stated therein, for insurance and govern- 
mental charges, less the amount of the 
purchaser's downpayment, if any, in money 
or goods or both. 

(9) “Retail installment contract” means 
a contract entered into in the District or 
entered into by a seller licensed or required 
to be licensed by the District evidencing a 
retail installment transaction pursuant to 
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which the title to or a lien on or security 
in the motor vehicle, which is the subject 
matter of such transaction, is retained or 
taken to secure the retail buyer’s obliga- 
tions. The term includes a chattel morte 
g°ge, conditional sale contract, and a cone 
tract in the form of a bailment or a lease 
if the bailee or lessee contracts to pay as 
compensation for use a sum substantially 
equivalent to or in excess of the value of 
the motor vehicle sold and it is agreed that 
the bailee or lessee is bound to become, or, 
for no further or a merely nominal con- 
sideration, has the option of becoming, the 
owner of the motor vehicle upon full com- 
pliance with the provisions of the bailment 
or lease. 

(10) “Retail installment’ transaction” 
means any transaction in which a retail 
buyer purchases a motor vehicle for a price 
in excess of the cash sale price and agrees 
to pay part or all of such price in one or 
more aeferred installments. 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any instrument of security, refinancing 
contract, or other instrument to the con- 
trary, made or entered into on or after the 
effective date of this Act, no person shall 
charge, contract for, receive, or collect a 
finance charge if such charge excecds the 
larger of $25 or an amount determined under 
the following schedule: 

Class 1. Any new domestic motor vehicle 
designated by the manufacturer by a year 
model not earlier than the year in which 
the sale is made and any new forcign motor 
vehicle—$8 per $100 per year. 

Class 2. Any new domestic motor vehicie 
not in class 1 and any used domestic motor 
vehicle designed by the manufacturer by a 
year model of the same or not more tha 
two years prior to the year in which the sz 
is made and any used foreign motor vehicle 
not more than two years old—$11 per $100 
per year. 

Class 3. Any used motor vehicle not in 
Class 2, and, if a domestic motor vehicle, 
designated by the manufacturer by a year 
model not more then four yeuers prior 
to the year in which the sale is made. and, 
if a foreign motor vehicle, not more than 
four years old—$14 per 100 per year. 

Class 4. Any used motor vehicle not in 
class 2 or class 3—$16 per $100 per year. 

(b) The finance charge authorized by the 
preceding subsection shall be computed on 
the principal balance payable for a motor 
vehicle from the date of the instrument or 
contract until the maturity of the final in- 
stallment, notwithstanding that the balance 
thereof is required to be paid in installments. 

(c) For a period less or greater than twelve 
months or for amounts less or greater than 
#100, the amount of the maximum charge set 
ferth in the foregoing schedule shall be 
decreased or increased proportionately. 

(ad) The Commissioners shall from time to 
time investigate the economic conditions and 
other factors relating to and affecting finance 
charges, and shall ascertain all pertinent 
facts necessary to determine what maximum 
charges should be permitted in such trans- 
actions. Upon the basis of such ascertained 
facts. the Commissioners, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the preceding subsections, 
shall from time to time by regulation or 
order determine and fix the maximum finance 
charges sufficiently high to result in a fair 
return on investment to persons engaged in 
the business of financing retail installment 
transactions, but not so high as to constitute 
an unreasonable economic burden on the 
purchasers of motor vehicles under retail in- 
stallment contracts. The Commissioners 
may from time to time, upon the basis of 
changed conditions or facts, redetermine and 
refix any such maximum finance charge, but, 
before determining or redetermining any 
such maximum charge, the Commissioners 
shall give reasonable notice of their inten- 
tion to consider doing so, and provide a 
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reasonable opportunity to persons desiring to 
be heard with respect to any such proposed 
determination or redetermination. Notice of 
the action proposed by the Commissioners 
shall be published once a week for two con- 
secutive weeks in one or more of the daily 
newspapers published in the District. Any 
such changed maximum finance charge shall 
not affect any preexisting instrument of se- 
curity lawfully entered into between the 
seller and the purchaser of any motor vehicle. 

(e) (1) The Commissioners are hereby au- 
thorized to make and enforce such regula- 
tions as they in their discretion deem ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of this 
section and to prevent unconscionable prac- 
tices in connection with retail installment 
transactions, including, without limitation, 
provisions: 

(i) governing the form and substance of 
instruments of security; 

(ii) requiring that installment payments 
under instruments of security be made in 
such relative amounts and at such intervals 
as the Commissioners may determine; 

(ili) requiring that amounts due under 
instruments of security may be prepaid in 
full and that the unearned charges, whether 
for finance, insurance, or for other purposes, 
attributable to or resulting from such pre- 
payments shall be refunded or credited; 

(iv) establishing maximum delinquency, 
collection, repossession and other charges; 

(v) specifying the types and maximum 
amounts of insurance which may be required, 
at the expense of the retail buyer, to protect 
trom loss the seller in a retail install- 
ment transaction or his assignee or any other 
person entitled to payments from a retail 
buyer under an instrument of security; 

vi) respecting the manner and methods 
ot the sale or disposition of repossessed motor 
vehicles under such conditions, including, 
without limitation, rights of redemption, as 
the Conimissioners deem advisable; 

(vii) requiring the books and records of 
persons engaged in the business of financing 
retail installment transactions to be subject 
to production for examination by the Com- 
missioners. 

(2) The Commissioners are further au- 
thorized, in their discretion, to make and en- 
force such additional regulations as they 
deem necessary to insure that purchasers of 
motor vehicles under instruments of se- 
curity are not being required, directly or in- 
directly, to pay finance, insurance, or other 
charges in excess of those authorized by this 
Act or by the Coinmissioners pursuant to the 
authority vested in them. 

(3) In exercising their powers and au- 
thority under this subsection (e), the Com- 
missioners are authorized, in their discre- 
tion, to make reasonable classifications (i) 
according to the parties to retail installment 
transactions, or (ii) according to the parties 
to the instruments of security, or (iii) ac- 
cordiug to the parties involved in reposses- 
sions, or (iv) according to other bases, or 
(v) according to two or more of the fore- 
going cleuses (i) through (iv), aid to exercise 
such powers and authority under this sub- 
section with respect to any cne or more of 
any classifications so made or with respect to 
all of said classifications. 

(f) No provision shall be inserted in any 
retail installment contract whereby the buy- 
er waives or purports to waive any provision 
of this Act, and any such waiver of pur- 
ported waiver shall be void and of no effect. 
The Commissioners are authorized in their 
discretion, by regulation (1) to prohibit the 
inclusion in any retail installment contract 
of any provision waiving or purporting to 
waive any provision of any regulation pro- 
mulgated by the Commissioners relating to 
retail installment transactions, and (2) to 
provide that any such waiver or purported 
waiver, shall be void and of no effect. 

Sec. 3. (a) In connection with the licens- 
ing of persons under the authority of sec- 
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tion 7 of the Act entitled “An Act making 
appropriations to provide for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes”, approved July 1, 1902, g 
amended (title 47, ch. 23. D.C. Code 1951 
ed.), the Commissioners are authorized to 
require either bonds or such other security 
as they may by regulation deem necessary, of 
persons licensed to engage in the business of 
buying or selling motor vehicles and of per- 
sons licensed to engage in the business of 
purchasing contracts for the retail instali- 
ment sales of motor vehicles, and the Com- 
missioners may, from time to time, and in 
their discretion, establish classes and sub- 
classes Of such persons and, subject to sub- 
section (b) of this section, specify the 
amount and conditions of the bond to be 
deposited by each of the members of any 
such class or subclass. In connection with 
the licensing of said persons, and the bond- 
ing of the members of any class or subclass 
of the said persons, the Commissioners, in 
their discretion, may by reguiation require 
applicants fos licenses: 

(1) to furnish and keep in force a bond 
running to the District, or other securiiy, 
to protect members of the public against 
financial loss by reason of the failure of the 
licensee or of any Officer, agent, employee, 
or other person acting on behalf of said 
liccnsee, to Observe any law or regulation in 
force in the District of Columbia applicable 
to the licensce’s conduct of the licensed 
business; 

(2) to procure and keep in force pubiic 
liability insurance or property damage in- 
surance, or both; 

(3) to appoint the Commissioners as their 
true and lawful attorney upon whom aill 
judicial and other process or legal notice 
directed to such person may be served. 

(b) The bonds authorized by this section 
shall be corporate surety bonds in amounts 
to be fixed by the Commissioners, but no 
bond shall exceed $25,000, and such bond 
shall be conditioned upon the observance by 
the licensee and any officer, agent, employee, 
or other person acting on behalf of said li- 
censee, of all laws and regulations in force in 
the District applicable to the licensee’s con- 
duct of the licensed business, for the benefit 
of any person who may suffer damages re- 
sulting from the violation of any such law 
or regulation by or on the part of such li- 
censee or any Officer, agent, employee, or 
other person acting on behalf of the licensee. 

(c) Any person aggrieved by the violation 
of any law or regulation applicable to the 
licensee’s conduct of the licensed activity 
shall have, in addition to his right of action 
against such licensee, a right to bring suit 
against the surety on a bond authorized by 
this section, either alone or jointly with the 
principal thereon, and to recover in an 
amount not exceeding the penalty of the 
bond any damages sustained by reason of 
any act, transaction, or conduct of the 
licensee, or of any officer, agent, employee, 
or other person acting on behalf of said li- 
censee, Which is in violation of law or regu- 
lation in force in the District relating to the 
licensed activity. The provisions of the sec- 
ond, third, and the fifth subparagraphs of 
paragraph (b) of the first section of the Act 
entiticd “An Act to grant additional powers 
to the Commissioners, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 
820; sec. 1-244(b), D.C. Code, 1951 edition), 
shall be applicable to each bond authorized 
by this section us if it were the bond author- 
ized by the first subparagraph of such para- 
graph (b) of the first section of said Act 
approved December 20, 1944: Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to impose upon the surety on any 
such bond a greater liability than the total 
amount thereof or the amount remaining 
unextinguished after any prior recovery or 
recovori-s, 
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Src. 4. Subparagraph (a) of paragraph 46 
of section 7 of the Act entitled “An Act mak- 
ing apprepriations to provide for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for 
other purposes”, approved July 1, 1902, as 
amended (sec. 47-2345, D.C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), is amended by striking the words “to 
revoke” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “to suspend or revoke”. 

sec. 5. With the exception of the function 
of making regulations to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Commissioners are 
authorized to delegate, with power to redele- 
gate, any of the functions vested in them by 
this Act. 

Sec. 6. The Commissioners are authorized 
to promulgate regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this Act: Provided, That no 
such regulation shall become effcctive until 
after a public hearing has been held thereon. 

Sec. 7. No person shall make any state- 
ment required or authorized by this Act to 
be filed with the Commissioners, knowing 
that the information set forth in such state- 
ment is false. 

Sec. 8. Any person who shall willfully 
violate any provisions of this Act or of 
any regulation promulgated by the Commis- 
sioners under the authority of this Act, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine not cxceeding $500 or by 
imprisonment for not more than six months, 
or both. 

Sec. 9. Prosecutions for violations of this 
Act, or of the regulations made pursuant 
thereto, shall be conducted in the name of 
the District by the Corporation Counsel or 
any of his assistants. As used in this Act 
the term “Corporation Counsel” means the 
attorney for the District, by whatever title 
such attorney may be known, designated by 
the Commissioners to perform the funct‘ons 
prescribed for the Corpvration Counsel in 
this Act. 

Sec. 10. The authority and power vested 
in the Commissioners by any provision of 
this Act shall be deemed to be additional 
and supplementary to authority and power 
now vested in them, and not as a limitation. 

Sec. 11. If any provision of this Act or 
the application theresf to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, such invalidity 
shall not affect other provisions or the eppli- 
cation of this Act which can be effected 
without the invalid provision or application, 
and to this end the provisions of this Act are 
severable. 

Sec. 12. This Act shall take effect on the 
thirtieth day after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 6, strike lines 17 to 20, inclusive, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(ii) requiring that installment payments 
under instruments of security be made in 
substantially equal amounts and at regular 
intervals except (1) that the interval for the 
first installment payment may be longer 
than the other intervals; (2) that the final 
installment payment may be less in amount 
than the preceding installment payments; 
(3) that where a buyer's livelihcod is de- 
pendent upon seasonal or intermittent in- 
come, One or more installment payments in 
the schedule of payments included in any 
such instrument of security may be reduced 
or omitted; and (4) that any contract cover- 
ing a new motor vehicle to be used primarily 
as a demonstrator sold to a bona fide motor- 
vehicle salesman employed by the seller shall 
be exempt from the requirement that in- 
stallment payments be in substantially equal 
amounts;”’. 

On page 12, line 12, strike the word “will- 
fully”, 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
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for the regulation of finance charges for 
retail installment sales of motor vehicles 
in the District of Columbia. 

At the present time in the District of 
Columbia there is no regulation of the 
rate of finance charges made in connec- 
tion with sales of motor vehicles on 
time. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia have the authority to re- 
quire motor vehicle dealers to be licensed 
and to be regulated in respect to many 
phases of their activity. However, the 
Commissioners are without authority to 
fix and regulate the rates of finance 
charges made for installment sales of 
motor vehicles. The Commissioners also 
lack the authority to require bonds of 
motor vehicle dealers or of persons li- 
censed to engage in the business of fi- 
nancing installment sales of motor 
vehicles. This legislation would take 
care of these problems. 

This legislation would give the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
the power to, first, deal with the problem 
where motor vehicle dealers advertise a 
car for sale with no down payment or 
with only a nominal down payment. 
Within a few days of the purchase the 
purchaser is reauired to make a payment 
in a substantial amount. Because the 
purchase of an automobile on a deferred 
payment plan cannot be financed unless 
about one-third of the purchase price is 
paid in cash, the amount of the down 
payment musi be raised or “picked up” 
to this minimum. This requires the cus- 
tomer in many instances to go to a small 
loan company outside the District to bor- 
row the money necessary for the “pick 
up” payment. This has resultcd many 
times in failure of the customer to make 
the installment payments on both loans. 
Repossession of the vehicle follows and 
sometimes a deficiency judgment is ob- 
tained against him for the unpaid bal- 
ance due on the motor vehicle. 

Second. The evil in connection with 
the installment selling of automobiles 
referred to as “balloon” payments. 
This term is descriptive of a situation 
where a contract calling for a series of 
period installment payments in substan- 
tially equal amounts includes a provi- 
sion for one of the payments, generally 
at the end of the series of installments, 
to be in a very large amount which the 
customer freauently cannot make, re- 
sulting either in a repossession of the 
vehicle or a refinancing of the debt. Re- 
financing is frequently not possible, 
however, because of the age of the vehi- 
cle, and, even if the vehicie can be re- 
financed, the purchaser is required to 
pay a substantial charge therefor. 
This legislation requires that install- 
ment payments under instruments of 
security be made in substantially equal 
amounts and at regular intervals with 
the following exceptions: First, the in- 
terval for the first installment payment 
may be longer than the other intervals; 
second, the final installment may be less 
in amount than the preceding install- 
ment payments; third, where a buyer's 
livelihood is dependent upon seasonal or 
intermittent income, one or more in- 
stallment payments in the schedule of 
payments included in any such instru- 
ment of security may be reduced or 
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omitted; fourth, and any contract cov- 
ering a new motor vehicle to be used 
primarily as a demonstrator sold to a 
bona fide motor-vehicle salesman em- 
ployed by the seller shall be exempt from 
the requirement that installment pay- 
ments be in substantially equal amounts. 

Third. The improper practice in the 
field of automobile financing where a 
purchaser who has obligated himself to 
make a series of installment payments 
acquires sufficient cash to pay off the en- 
tire debt before the installments are due, 
some of the dealers and finance compa- 
nies will accept the prepayment in full 
of the installments but refuse to make 
any refund of the unearned finance, in- 
surance or other charges resulting from 
such prepayments. : 

This legislation also authorizes the 
Commissioners to require of motor ve- 
hicle dealers and of persons licensed to 
engage in the business of purchasing re- 
tail installment sale contracts for motor 
vehicles, bonds, or other security. This 
is deemed a most important measure for 
the protection of motor vehicle purchas- 
ers from any motor vehicle dealer or fi- 
nance company inclined to be unscru- 
pulous and overreaching in their dealings 
with members of the public. 

The Commissioners are also author- 
ized to require licensed dealers and fi- 
nance companies to carry public liabil- 
ity or property damage insurance or 
both and also the Commissioners are 
empowered to name themselves as the 
true and lawful attorney upon whom all 
process or legal notices directed to any 
such licensee may be served. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendments were 





AMENDMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE 
ACT FOR THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
10684) to amend sections 1 and 5b of the 
Life Insurance Act for the District of 
Columbia, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States cf 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subparagraph (i) of paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 1 of chapter V of the 
Life Insurance Act (D.C. Code, sec. 35- 
701(c) (1) (i)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) For all ordinary policies of life insur- 
ance issued on the standard basis, excluding 
any disability and accidental death benefits 
in such policies, the Commissioners 1941 
standard ordinary mortality table for such 
policies issued prior to the operative date 
of the last paragraph of section 5b(d) of 
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this chapter, and the Commissioners 1958 
standard ordinary mortality table for such 
policies issued on or after such operative 
date; provided that for any category of such 
policies issued on female risks all modified 
net premiums and present values referred to 
in this section may be calculated according 
to an age not more than three years younger 
than the actual age of the insured.” 

(b) Clause (B) of paragraph (2) of such 
subsection (D.C. Code, sec. 35~-701(c) (2) (B) ) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) A net one-year term premium for 
such benefits provided for in the first policy 
year. 

“Reserves according to the Commissioners 
reserve valuation method for (i) life-insur- 
ance policies providing for a varying amount 
of insurance or requiring the payment of 
varying premiums, (ii) annuity and pure 
endowment contracts, (ili) disability and 
accidental death benefits in all policies and 
contracts, and (iv) all other benefits, except 
life insurance and endowment benefits in 
life-insurance policies, shall be calculated by 
a method consistent with the principles of 
this paragraph (2), except that any extra 
premiums charged because of impairments or 
special hazards shall be disregarded in the 
determination of modified net premiums.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (d) of section 55 of 
chapter V of the Life Insurance Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 35-705b(d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) The adjusted premiums for any policy 
referred to in subsection (a) shall be cal- 
culated on an annual basis and shall be such 
uniform percentage of the respective pre- 
miums specified in the policy for each policy 
year, excluding any extra premiums charged 
because of impairments or special hazards, 
that the present value, at the date of issue 
of the policy, of all such adjusted premiums 
shall be equal to the sum of (i) the then 
present value of the future guaranteed bene- 
fits provided for by the policy; (ii) 2 per 
centum of the amount of insurance, if the 
insurance be uniform in amount, or of the 
equivalent uniform amount, as hereinafter 
defined, if. the amount of insurance varies 
with duration of the policy; (iii) 40 per 
centum of the adjusted premium for the first 
policy year; (iv) 25 per centum of either the 
adjusted premium for the first policy year 
or the adjusted premium for a whole life 
policy of the same uniform or equivalent 
uniform amount with uniform premiums for 
the whole of life issued at the same age for 
the same amount of insurance, whichever is 
less: Provided, however, That in applying the 
percentages specified in (iii) and (iv) above, 
no adjusted premium shall be deemed to 
exceed 4 per centum of the amount of insur- 
ance or uniform amount equivalent thereto. 

“In the case of a policy providing an 
amount of insurance varying with duration 
of the policy, the equivalent uniform amount 
thereof for the purpose of this subsection 
shall be deemed to be the uniform amount 
of insurance provided by an otherwise sim- 
ilar policy, containing the same endowment 
benefit or benefits, if any, issued at the same 
age and for the same term, the amount of 
which does not vary with duration and the 
benefits under which have the same present 
value at the date of issue as the benefits 
under the policy: Provided, however, That in 
the case of a policy providing a varying 
amount of insurance issued on the life of 
a child under age ten, the equivalent uni- 
form amount may be computed as though 
the amount of insurance provided by the 
policy prior to the attainment of age ten 
were the amount provided by such policy 
at age ten. 

“Except as otherwise provided in the next 
succeeding paragraph of this subsection, all 
adjusted premiums and present values re- 
ferred to in this section shall for all policies 
of ordinary insurance be calculated on the 
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basis of the Commissioners 1941 standard 
ordinary mortality table, provided that for 
any category of ordinary insurance issued on 
female risks, adjusted premiums and present 
values may be calculated according to an age 
not more than three years younger than the 
actual age of the insured. Such calculations 
for all policies of industrial insurance shall 
be made on the basis of the 1941 standard 
industrial mortality table. All calculations 
shall be made on the basis of the rate of 
interest, not exceeding 314 per centum per 
annum, specified in the policy for calculat- 
ing cash surrender values, if any, and paid- 
up nonforfeiture benefits: Provided, how- 
ever, That in calculating the present value 
of any paid-up term insurance with accom- 
panying pure endowment, if any, offered as 
a nonforfeiture benefit, the rates of mor- 
tality assumed may be not more than 
130 per centum of the rates of mor- 
tality according to such applicable table: 
Provided further, That for insurance issued 
on a substandard basis, the calculation of 
any such adjusted premiums and present 
values may be based on such other table of 
mortality as may be specified by the com- 
pany and approved by the Superintendent. 

“In the case of ordinary policies issued 
on or after the operative date of this para- 
graph as defined herein, all adjusted pre- 
miums and present values referred to in this 
section shall be calculated on the basis of 
the Commissioners 1958 standard ordinary 
mortality table and the rate of interest, not 
exceeding 314 per centum per annum, speci- 
fied in the policy for calculating cash sur- 
render values, if any, and paid-up nonfor- 
feiture benefits, provided that for any cate- 
gory of ordinary insurance issued on female 
risks, adjusted premiums and present values 
may be calculated according to an age not 
more than three years younger than the 
actual age of the insured: Provided, however, 
That in calculating the present value of any 
paid-up term insurance with accompanying 
pure endowment, if any, offered as a nonfor- 
feiture benefit, the rates of mortality assumed 
may be not more than those shown in the 
Commissioners 1958 extended term insurance 
table: Provided further, That for insurance 
issued on a substandard basis, the calcula- 
tion of any such adjusted premiums and 
present values may be based on such other 
table of mortality as may be specified by the 
company and approved by the Superintend- 
ent. After the effective date of the amenda- 
tory Act of 1960, any company may file with 
the Superintendent a written notice of its 
election to comply with the provisions of 
this paragraph aiter a specified date before 
January 1, 1966. After the filing of such 
notice, then upon such specified date (which 
shall be the operative date of this paragraph 
for such company), this paragraph shall be- 
come operative with respect to the ordinary 
policies thereafter issued by such company. 
If a company makes no such election, the 
operative date of this paragraph for such 
company shall be January 1, 1966.” 

(bd) Clause (iv) of the second sentence of 
subsection (e) of such section (D.C. Code, 
sec. 35-705b(e)) is amended by striking out 
“decreasing”’. 

(c) The last sentence of subsection (g) 
of such section (D.C. Code, sec. 35—705b(g) ) 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“: Provided, however, That the operative 
date of the last paragraph of subsection (d) 
shall be as stated therein”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 10, strike “standard ordi- 
nary mortality table” and insert “Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table”’. 

On page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike “standard 
ordinary mortality table” and insert “Stand- 
ard Ordinary Mortality Table”. 
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On page 4, line 19, strike “standard ordi- 
nary mortality table’ and insert “Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table”’. 

On page 4, line 25, strike “standard indus- 
trial mortality table” and insert “Standard 
Industrial Mortality Table”’. 

On page 5, line 18, strike ‘standard ordi- 
nary mortality table’ and insert “Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table”. 

On page 5, line 19, strike ‘‘cenutm” and in- 
sert “centum”. 

On page 6, lines 4 and 5, strike “extended 
term insurance table” and insert “Extended 
Term Insurance Table”. 

On page 6, line 20, strike the word “sec- 
ond” and insert the word “fourth”. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 10684 is, first, to provide 
for the use of the most modern mortality 
tables by insurance companies in the 
District of Columbia; second, to give ef- 
fect to the lower mortality on female 
lives; and third, to make some correc- 
tions and clarifications in the Standard 
Valuation and Standard Non-forfeiture 
provisions of the District of Columbia 
insurance laws. 

In 1958, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners prepared new 
mortality tables making adjustments 
which recognize the improvement in life 
expectancy of the American public. Leg- 
islation enacted by Congress in 1948 
called for the use of the 1941 standard 
mortality table of 1941 by insurance com- 
panies established in the District of 
Columbia. To make use of the 1958 re- 
vised and more favorable tables in the 
District, it is necessary to amend the 
present law. 

A majority of the States of the Union 
have approved the use of the new 1958 
mortality tables and it is expected that 
the other States will make these tables 
effective within the coming year. Lan- 
guage in this bill will enable insurance 
companies in the District of Columbia 
to use the same mortality tables now be- 
ing used in most other States. 

For many years the more favorable 
longevity of females has been known 
and recognized in the insurance busi- 
ness. In recent years, methods have 
been developed to take this into consid- 
eration as that the cost of insurance to 
females might be adjusted to reflect this 
lower mortality experience. The method 
used is that of charging the female life 
the same premium and provide the same 
reserves, and cash values for such a 
policy as would apply in the case of a 
male 3 years younger. All States per- 
mit this method but it cannot be used 
under the present law of the District of 
Columbia. This bill would permit the 
use of the ‘3-year setback” for female 
lives in connection with the 1941 mor- 
tality table or the 1958 mortality table. 
The District of Columbia law would then 
be in harmony with all other States as 
to the use of this formula in connection 
with insurance on female lives. 

Another amendment relates to the is- 
suance of insurance policies which call 
for temporary extra premium payments 
because of some temporary special haz- 
ard or a minor temporary health im- 
pairment of the insured. At the time 
the standard nonforfeiture law became 
a part of the insurance law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the language of the 
amendment excluded the extra premium 
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for special hazard from the calculation 
of nonforfeiture benefits where the 
extra premium ran for the duration of 
the policy. The clarifying amendment 
provides that the same exclusion would 
apply to policies where the extra pre- 
miums for special hazard are temporary. 
This change has been proposed and 
enacted in some States. 

Another clarifying amendment would 
exclude premiums on level term insur- 
ance riders of life insurance polices from 
the calculation of nonforfeiture values 
where no such calculation is required 
when a level term policy is issued as a 
separate policy. 

Finally, there is a minor language 
change in connection with the use of the 
word “uniform” and the word “level” in 
the existing law. The clear intent of 
the District insurance law was that the 
two terms be synonymous. Accordingly, 
the bill provides that the word “uni- 
form” be substituted for the word ‘‘level” 
in the existing law. 

In summary, H.R. 10684 carries two 
major proposals which would make pos- 
sible the use of the 1958 revised and 
more favorable mortality tables now in 
use in a majority of States and permit 
the use of the “3-year setback”’ now per- 
mitted in all States reflecting the more 
favorable longevity of females. The re- 
maining changes are corrective and 
clarifying in nature. The bill is in the 
interest of the insuring public and will 
enable insurance companies organized 
in the District to transact business more 
nearly competitively with other insur- 
ance companies both in the District and 
in the other States. The bill was en- 
dorsed by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the District of Columbia, the 
major life insurance companies of the 
District, the Life Insurance Association 
of America, and the American Life Con- 
vention. No opposition to the bill was 
expressed at the committee hearing. 

The commitiee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the business of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 





GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11389) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Govern- 
ment agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 
and, pending that, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that general debate continue for 
not to exceed 1 hour, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FENTON] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11389, with 
Mr. ALBERT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to pay tribute to a Member of this House 
who last Friday received the highest 
award that a university can confer—an 
honorary. degree of doctor of humani- 
ties. 

Receiving the award was the Honor- 
able MIcHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio—the 
man we all know affectionately as 
“MIKE” KIRWAN;; but the presentation to 
the gentleman from Ohio does us all 
honor. In a sense it is the House of 
Representatives and the American way 
of life which are honored by the award 
to Congressman KIRWAN. 

This award expresses democracy as it 
is practiced in our country. Congress- 
man KIRWAN was born in Pennsylvania 
of working folk and at the age of 7 was 
employed in the coal mines of that State. 
At that tender age he was already a 
member of the miner’s union. 

He was a breaker boy picking slag in 
the mines. More important, he was an 
agile, fast runner and his task in the 
mine workers’ union was to act as mes- 
senger to let the members know where 
their meetings were to be held. This 
was necessary because the coal operators 
of that day were alert for any oppor- 
tunity to break up union organization 
meetings with club and gun. 

Mike, the breaker boy, the union 
messenger of the turn of the century, is 
now a Congressman being honored with 
a degree of doctor of humanities. This is 
a measure of how far we have come in 
our search for understanding between 
those who work for, and those who man- 
age, industry—a furtherance aided im- 
measurably by men like MIKE KIRWAN. 
And Congressman KIRWAN has never 
forgotten his union background, for to- 
day he still pays union dues and has paid 
them without a break since boyhood. 

Congressman K1rRWAN went no further 
in school than third grade. Yet today 
MIKE Kirwan is an educated man—edu- 
cated by his own efforts—pulled up, if 
you will, by his own bootstraps, and to- 
day the boy who never saw school from 
the age of 9 has received a degree of 
doctor of humanities—as Dr. J. Stauffer 
Wilkes, president of Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, stated in announcing the award, 
“The highest honor this institution can 
confer.” This, too, is a measure of the 
progress made in America. 

Congressman Kirwan is a Roman 
Catholic and the university that does him 
honor is a Methodist university. I think 
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this bare statement illustrates the tre- 
mendous strides made in our Nation in 
the field of religious tolerance. 

These items would be regarded as para- 
doxical in any other civilization that the 
world has known. Yet in America—in 
our country—they are normal. Perhaps 
too often, we fail to realize how far we 
have come and only when our friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio, has such an honor 
conferred upon him do we see a yard- 
stick applied to progress. 

Mr. Chairman, why did the Oklahoma 
City University single out Congressman 
Kirwan for this signal honor? 

In my office I have a newspaper which 
takes four columns of type to tell. The 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD might be a better 
testimonial. Those of us who have had 
the privilege of collaborating with Con- 
gressman Kirwan over the 23 years he 
has been a Member of this body could 
testify as to chapter and verse. 

Let me cite only a few of the accom- 
plishments of Congressman KIRWAN over 
the years which have brought him this 
recognition. Oklahoma City University 
in conferring this degree mentioned, 
among many other things, Congressman 
Kirwan’s contribution to the welfare of 
the American Indian. 

Only recently the Christian Century 
pointed out that the American Indian is 
outnumbered 400 to 1 and attains a very 
low priority on the scale of our social 
activities. Of all the minorities in this 
land of minorities the Indian has the 
poorest health, the least opportunity for 
education, and occupies the bottom of 
the economic heap. 

But Congressman Kirwan, with a true 
Irish love for the underdog, has cham- 
pioned the Indian’s cause. When a move 
was made to cut the appropriation for 
education and welfare of the Indians in 
the 1959 budget because of military 
emergencies, Congressman Kirwan said, 
and this, too, is a measure of his devo- 
tion to mankind, “Every time we start to 
do something for the Indians some sort 
of an emergency comes along and their 
funds go out the window.” 

Mr. Chairman, I remember on one oc- 
casion our colleague told this House that 
“No amount of money can wipe away 
the shame of the way this Nation has 
treated the Indians—but money would 
help.” 

Since Congressman Kirwan became 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
handles appropriations for Indian affairs 
in 1948 more Indians are in school and 
college than ever before, more tribes run 
their own affairs, more timber is being 
scientifically harvested from Indian 
lands, thus aiding their economic de- 
velopment; and more roads have been 
built to and through the reservations 
than in the entire period of our history 
before our colleague’s time. At the in- 
sistence of Congressman Kirwan this 
year’s funding of Interior appropriations 
will complete, a program which for the 
first time in 141 years will provide class- 
rooms, buses, roads, and other facilities 
to allow every Indian child to attend 
school. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one measure to 
apply to Congressman Kirwan’s hu- 
manity. 
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There are many others. I have cited 
the Indian problem at length because it 
illustrates Congressman Kirwan’s love 
of mankind. But think of the benefits 
achieved by all American citizens by his 
efforts. 

Since Congressman Kirwan began his 
fight to protect the natural resources of 
the Nation, Congress has voted nearly 
three-quarters of a billion dollars for the 
National Park Service. In 1936 only 
11,900,000 Americans visited our parks. 
This year 66 million will get maximum 
enjoyment and protection from our coun- 
try’s 183 parks. 

Mr. Chairman, the recipient of this 
award from Oklahoma City University 
has done inestimable service to mankind 
by his endeavors in pushing through for 
completion the greatest program of con- 
servation and reclamation ever known 
to man. Whole States, entire regions, 
have benefited by the foresight of Con- 
gressman Kirwan. The great Central 
Valley project in California and the 
Hungry Horse Dam in Montana are 
testimonials to his vision. ‘There are 
other such testimonials just as magnifi- 
cent. 

Yet, in almost every case the projects 
he has had the vision to press have been 
national in concept—for Congressman 
Kirwan believes that what helps Amer- 
ica helps all Americans. 

I could cite other things, his record 
of insistence on mine safety, which has 
aided in reducing mine casualties—a sub- 
ject dear to Kirwan’s heart. His rec- 
ord on land management—the record on 
timber conservation, his record in help- 
ing build up the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 

All of these things have advanced the 
cause of mankind in our Nation, they 
have made life easier, safer, more pleas- 
ant, and economically more bountiful 
for millions upon millions of Americans. 
And in doing so he has reflected great 
credit on the House of Representatives, 
for what he has sought, we in the House 
of Representatives and in the other 
House as well, have passed. We have 
helped our country and ourselves in 
following the leadership of this dedicated 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman KIRWAN 
has been honored in Oklahoma. I am 
proud to do him honor here in the House 
of Representatives which he loves so 
well; for he has a deep and abiding af- 
fection for this House and the Members 
of it. Yet, the measure of the man lies 
in the humility with which he accepts 
this honor. He told a reporter who 
interviewed him: 

Iam an honorary chief of five Indian tribes 
in Oklahoma. I guess being a doctor won’t 
hurt that. 


Congressman Kirwan has come far 
from being a breakerboy picking slag in 
the mines. I am proud to serve with him 
in this House and to call hjm friend, for 
in my judgment, this man Merits the ad- 


jective great and he illustrates, better 
than most, the greatness of the demo- 
cratic system which produced him. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Missouri 
[Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join in paying tribute to our col- 
league from Ohio. 

He is one of the great conservationists 
of our day, and I believe that in future 
years the contributions he has made to 
our natural resources and to their de- 
fense and protection will be recognized 
as among the finest made by any Ameri- 
can. 

He is, above all, a valued friend to his 
colleagues in the House, and wise adviser 
on the intricacies of legislation and of 
politics. I am certainly not at all sur- 
prised that he has been singled out for 
great academic recognition, and I join 
in extending my congratulations. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MapDpDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join the gentleman from Rhode 
Island in paying tribute to our distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio, MIKE 
KIRWAN, on receiving recognition from 
the University of the City of Oklahoma. 

Congressman MIcHAEL J. Kirwan, of 
the 19th District of Ohio, more than 
any other Member of the House of 
Representatives, represents a life suc- 
cess story which is typical of opportu- 
nities available to every American boy. 
His life success story has been a magical 
narration of hardships and perseverance. 

He was born in Plains, Pa., on De- 
cember 2, 1886, and was compelled to 
leave grade school at an early age to 
work in the coal mines to aid in the sup- 
port of his family. He later worked 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad and con- 
tinues to pay membership dues in the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 
During World War I he was an artillery 
sergeant in France. Before his election 
to Congress in 1936, he served in the 
city council of his home city of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

MIKE Kirwan has the distinction of 
being the first Democrat to be elected 
to Congress from the 19th Congressional 
District of Ohio. Since 1936 Repub- 
lican voters in large numbers have 
joined the Democratic voters in return- 
ing MrKke to Congress every 2 years by 
increasing majorities. The people of 
his district have learned that MIKeE’s 
heart beats in tune with the interest and 
welfare of the masses of people and es- 
pecially the taxpayers. His formula for 
political success is his philosophy that 
honesty, hard work and loyalty to his 
friends and constituents is not for- 
gotten when the voters cast their fran- 
chise on election day. He is a firm be- 
liever that the best politics is the use of 
ordinary common sense on legislative 
problems and service to the people. 

After becoming a Member of Congress, 
his ability was soon recognized and he 
was assigned to the powerful Appropria- 
tions Committee. For many years he 
has been chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Interior Appropriations. This com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over the budget 
requests for reclamation, natural re- 
sources, the preservation of forests, na- 
tional parks, minerals, Indian affairs, 
fish and wildlife. He is senior member 
of the Committee on Public Works Ap- 
propriations which appropriates for all 
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water projects in the United States and 
its territories such as flood control, navi- 
gation, low flow water for industries, 
dams and reservoirs. He has discharged 
the responsibilities of this important 
congressional work with sincerity and 
great distinction. His fairness and ex- 
haustive knowledge of all angles con- 
nected with these -various governmental 
departments is recognized by all his 
House colleagues in both political par- 
ties. By reason of his insight and 
knowledge of our natural resources, his 
decisions and recommendations on con- 
troversial matters have rarely been ques- 
tioned by Members of Congress. His 
forthright and uncompromising stand 
against unnecessary “pork barrel’ ap- 
propriations is admired even by those 
Members whose congressional districts 
stand to lose by his steadfast determina- 
tion to protect the American taxpayers. 
Congressman KIRWAN’s unusual talent to 
express righteous indignation in an un- 
cffensive manner when he detects a 
betrayal of public trust or observes a 
violation of Government policies in the 
protection of natural resources to the 
detriment of future generations. 

The Democratic Members of Congress, 
recognizing his political sagacity and 
knowledge of issues, elected him chair- 
man of the Democratic congressional 
campaign committee 10 years ago. Dur- 
ing his leadership, the Democratic 
Party has won control of the House of 
Representatives with but one exception 
which was the Eisenhower landslide in 
1952. 

The above narration of MIKE’s ac- 
complishments are but a few during his 
adult life. His career has been sprin- 
kled with disappointments and failures 
along with his successes. In the true 
American spirit, since his days as a 
youthful coal miner, he at no time al- 
lowed failures or disappointments to 
form a barrier to continue working for 
not only his success but also for the 
betterment of his community, city, 
county, State, and Nation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. NATCHER]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
honor recently bestowed upon MICHAEL 
J. KIRWAN, is well deserved. 

MIKE Kirwan is a man of fine judg- 
ment with the courage to carry out his 
convictions. He is a considerate, able, 
industrious Member of Congress, always 
serving his country in a diligent and 
conscientious manner. 

He is a master of many subjects. His 
commanding talents, his great political 
eminence and his long and faithful serv- 
ice as a Representative has earned for 
him the respect and admiration of the 
Members of the Congress. His contribu- 
tions to better government, his rugged 
integrity, and his unfailing sense of 
humor and good commonsense are al- 
ways appreciated by his colleagues and 
especially by our Committee on Appro- 
priations. His record clearly discloses 
the fact that he is a friend of the work- 
ing people, the farmer, industry, and the 
veteran. 

MIKE Kirwan has no sectionalism in 
his makup. When the people in any 
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section of our country need help he is 
always present and leading the fight to 
pring about the assistance required. 

Mr. Chairman, today I salute a great 
Member of the House—my friend 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join in extending felicitations to our 
distinguished colleague, MIKE KIRWAN, 
on receiving the degree of doctor of 
humanities from the Oklahoma City 
University. 

It has been my privilege to have known 
MIKE Kirwan since first coming to Con- 
gress a decade ago. As one who has had 
the honor of a close association with 
him, I truly can say that he richly de- 
serves the high honor he has just 
received. 

Two years ago, I became a member of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee of 
which he is chairman. At that time, I 
recall how amazed I was at his detailed 
knowledge of the interior of our country, 
and at his fairminded approach to all 
problems. A man of intellect and vision, 
MIKE KiRWAN is determined that devel- 
opment of national parks, forests, mines, 
and so forth, be on a countrywide or 
broad scale, rather than on a local, or 
narrow scale. 

Although there are no Federal installa- 
tions in his district, and for that matter, 
there is only one as I understand in the 
State of Ohio, nevertheless, he has sup- 
ported all worthwhile Federal projects, 
regardless of their location. 

Moreover, my Gistinguished colleague 
is determined that there be no toleration 
of waste or catering to special interests. 
I believe that I speak for all of my col- 
leagues in saying that MIKE Kirwan is 
one of the most able men whom the State 
of Ohio, or for that matter, any Siate, 
has sent to the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BurKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I am happy to join in with 
the most distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], in con- 
gratulating a great Congressman, the 
Honorable MIcHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio, 
upon his receiving an honorary degree 
from Oklahoma City University. 

The announcement pleased me great- 
ly because MicuHarL Kirwan has accom- 
plished more in a lifetime than most 
men. He is truly a dedicated public 
servant. He has unusual qualities of 
leadership. {ICHAEL KiIRWAN has ai- 
ways placed the interest of our Nation 
above all other considerations as a 
Member of the U.S. Congress. 

Coming from humble beginnings, he 
has grown greater in stature each suc- 
ceeding year. His life is typical Ameri- 
can. His success is a living example to 
the average everyday American on what 
can be accomplished in this wonderful 
country of ours. 

Yes, Micnuart J. Kirwan can truth- 
fully be called “the greatest Roman of 
them all” and like the great St. Michael, 
he is a real worker in the Vineyard. I 
am personally proud to have the priv- 
ilege to serve with him. 
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Blessed with the milk of human kind- 
ness, MIcHAEL J. KiIRWAN has made 
— contributions to our Nation’s wel- 

are. 

I know I express the sentiments of 
all who know MIcHAEL J. Kirwan when 
I say, we are proud of the action by Ok- 
lahoma City University in conferring 
upon him this honorary degree. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BaILey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself in the tribute paid by 
the distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island to our colleague from Ohio. 

I wish to remind the membership that 


MIKE Kirwan in his early days lived in. 


Monongah, W. Va. Mention has been 
made of his great accomplishment in 
getting action on mine safety laws. May 
I remind my colleagues that Mr. Kirwan 
was living in Monongah at the time of 
the greatest explosion in the history of 
mining operations of the world, in which 
395 miners were killed. He had an early 
impression of the necessity for mending 
our mine safety laws. 

Being very much of a conservationist 
myself, Iam very much interested in his 
activities in connection with the develop- 
ment of our natural resources and the 
enlargement of our national parks so as 
to furnish recreational opportunities. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to join the gentleman from 
Rhode Island and previous speakers in 
commending the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] upon his 
having been awarded on Friday last the 
degree of doctor of humanities by Okla. 
homa City University. 

I had not learned of the conferring of 
this honor which has come to my good 
friend, MIKE Kirwan, until I heard the 
remarks of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island this afternoon. Permit me to say 
that I am happy that Oklahoma City 
University selected as the recipient of the 
honor a man who is respected and ad- 
mired by every Member of this House 
on both sides of the aisle. He has had 
an outstanding career here in the House 
of Representatives. 

I am now in my 16th year serving 
alongside MiKeE KIRWAN as a member 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Weare presently fellow members 
of the Subcommittee on Deficiencies. 
My first assignment to a subcommittee 
was to the Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of which MIKE is 
now and has for some years been the 
chairman. 

I came to know him intimately in 1945 
when we were together every day, all 
day, on a 7-week trip to Alaska and the 
Pacific Northwest. We have traveled 
together in many parts of the world. 
Knowing MIKE KIRWAN as intimately as 
I do and having the respect that I have 
for him I congratulate Oklahoma City 
University upon their having selected 
him as the recipient of their doctorate. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KeocuH]. 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to join in the remarks that 
have been made about the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Krrwan]. 
My colleague and I both arrived together 
on the convening of the 75th Congress 
on January 3 of 1937, and it has been my 
good fortune to come to know him well 
and favorably ever since. It is, indeed, 
a source of inspiration to serve with him 
and to work with and under him. This 
latest recognition of his obviously ster- 
ling qualities is a pleasure to his many 
friends in and out of the House as I am 
sure it must be to him. My hope and 
prayer is that he shall continue for many 
years in the vibrant, constructive, and 
serviceable life. He has earned his place 
among the great in the service of his 
country, his Congress, and his party. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the remarks that have been 
made here today about my very good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. I have had 
the privilege of serving with him for 
many years on both the subcommittee 
on Interior Department appropriations 
and also on the Public Works Subcom- 
mitee on Appropriations. 

MIKE was born and raised in the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania 
the same as myself. 

He is not only familiar with the prob- 
lems of the coal industry in general and 
sympathetic, but he has a vast knowl- 
edge of other sections of our country 
and their particular problems. To be 
with MIKE in our committee hearings 
and to listen to his vast experience and 
knowledge of the projects, especially in 
the Interior Department, is to be con- 
vinced of his humanitarianism and his 
love of America. 

MIKE KIRWAN deserves everything 
that has been said about him here to- 
day. He is one of my closest friends; he 
is really a fine American and I want to 
congratulate him on receiving such high 
honors from Oklahoma City University, 
and I wish for MIKE many happy, happy 
days in the years to come. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to join the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island in this word of trib- 
ute to one of the outstanding Members 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Kirwan]. If anyone in this body 
deserves a degree of doctor of humani- 
ties by reason of a life of service to 
humanity, it is the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio. As an Oklahoman Iam 
particularly pleased that one of the great 
universities of my own State has recog- 
nized his service and has awarded him 
this degree. As a Methodist I am happy 
that it was one of the leading Methodist 
institutions of the country that has seen 
fit to recognize Congressman KIRWAN, 

MIKE came up through life the hard 
way. He earned his bachelor’s degree 
in the university of hard knocks. He 
has seen life in all its phases. He has 
made a contribution worthy of the rec- 
ognition of the great schools of learning 
of our country. 
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An honorary degree is one of the high- 
est awards that can come to a distin- 
guished person. Bishop Angie Smith, of 
the Methodist Church of Oklahoma, has 
been quoted as saying that an honorary 
degree is more important in many ways 
than an academic degree. The latter 
can be obtained by anyone of normal in- 
telligence who has the opportunity to 
pursue his education. The former can 
only be obtained by recognition for out- 
standing service. 

In this House and in his party leader- 
ship MIKE Kirwan has distinguished 
himself in more ways than I could pos- 
sibly mention. Not a man in the United 
States has done more for the original 
American than MIKE Kirwan. The great 
advances in the standards of Indian edu- 
cation in the last two decades are due in 
a great measure to the time, effort, and 
sympathetic understanding that MIKE 
Kirwsn has put into the problem. 

Nobody in this House or elsewhere has 
done more to advance this country as a 
whole. MIKE has served with distinction 
on appropriations subcommittees having 
to do with the development of the re- 
sources of America. 

As everyone knows, MIKE’s service to 
his party has been second to none for 
more than a decade. His work as chair- 
man of the Democratic congressional 
campaign committee represents, in my 
judgment, the finest performance of its 
kind ever contributed by a Member of 
Congress. 

I am happy to welcome this eminent 
Ohioan to the fold of those who have 
been honored by Oklahoma _ schools. 
MIKE went to Oklahoma as a young man. 
He knows, and Oklahoma knows, that 
he is always welcome back. We claim 
him as an adoptive “favorite son.” To 
paraphrase an expression made popular 
through the title song of the musical hit 
“Oklahoma,” we proudly say, “You're 
doing fine, Dr. Kirnwan—Dr. Kirwan, 
OK.” 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, all of us in Oklahoma, I am 
sure, aS well as all of us from all over 
the Nation are greatly appreciative of 
the fact that one of our most distin- 
guished colleagues, MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
has recently been accorded the high hon- 
or of being awarded doctor of humanities, 
by the Oklahoma City University. This 
morning I asked my administrative as- 
sistant, Miss Ella Marice Ryan, to call the 
Library of Congress for a full definition 
of the term “humanities.” There are ap- 
parently a number of facets in the defini- 
tion of that term, but I would like to read 
this one and comment upon it very brief- 
ly. Among other things, the definition 
of “humanities” is “Whatever concerns 
man, as distinct from physical nature, 
especially as expressed most adequately 
in the great or classic achievements of 
humanity in literature and art.” 

I would like to make this very brief 
comment—that good literature and art, 
dealing with this subject matter, inspire 
us to follow the humanities which in es- 
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sence means the golden rule. But Con- 
gressman Kirwan’s great contribution 
along this line lies in the fact that he 
has helped so ably to put this inspiration 
into practical application and to cause 
it to become a reality by hard, dedicated, 
efficient work. 

I know of no one who follows this 
philosophy of high service to humanity 
more faithfully than the recipient of this 
great honor, Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
whom we affectionately refer to so often 
as just “Mike.” 

Mike is a graduate with high honors 
of the university of hard knocks, the 
greatest university of all, whose pupils 
learn and retain in memory so well the 
greatest lessons of life. 

The Honorable MIKE Kirwan, Member 
of Congress, is truly a great man and 
one of the most outstanding and effec- 
tive Members of Congress today—and 
has been for many years. 

His great service in behalf of all of our 
American people including our Indian 
citizens and other humble minority 
groups sets him apart, in my judgment, 
as one truly entitled to this great honor. 
May God bless him for his kindly Irish 
heart and his noble work. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I join 
our friend and colleague the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Foc:rty] in 
paying this tribute to our fricnd from 
Ohio. MIke Kirwan is a statesman and 
a philosopher and, above everything else, 
he is a son of the people. He is a great 
American and we all love him and ad- 
mire him. 

Our colleague—we affectionately call 
him ‘“MIKE’—was given a doctorate by 
the Oklahoma City University several 
Gays ago. Certainly, I know of no man 
who more richly deserves this outstand- 
ing and signal honor than our beloved 
colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted to join with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Focarty] in congratulating our be- 
loved colleague from Ohio, the Honor- 
able MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, upon his receiv- 
ing an honorary degree from Oklahoma 
City University. I thrilled to the an- 
nouncement that this great honor was 
conferred upon him. Such a tribute 
comes to few men in their lifetime. It 
comes to fewer men with the kind of a 
background that is Mr. Kirwan’s. From 
a humble, austere, education-lacking 
beginning, he fought his way to the top 
by sheer force of his own character and 
personality. His character was forged 
by hard-working, loving, and devoted 
parents. It was nurtured in the school 
of hard knocks and experience. It de- 
veloped because of an ingrained concern 
for the problems that beset mankind. 

Born in the coal mining area of 
Pennsylvania, laboring in the wheat- 
fields of the Oklahoma Panhandle, toil- 
ing in the oilfields and lumber camps of 
the great West, ranching, politicking— 
all have contributed to the sum total of 
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the man honored by Oklahoma City 
University. His vast experiences and 
and his wide travel throughout the 
length and breadth of these United 
States have given to him a knowledge of 
this Nation that few are privileged to 
possess. He understands so exquisitely 
the values of reclamation, public works, 
our great natural resources, the mag- 
nificent forests and national parks, the 
Indian reservations. Congressman Kir- 
wan has transposed this magnificent 
recognition into legislative action that 
marks a glorious part of the history of 
these United States. His name will al- 
ways enjoy a place of prominence when- 
ever there is talk of the natural re- 
sources and beauty of our land. As a 
matter of record, Mr. Chairman, the 
name of MicHae. J.| KIRWAN will be in- 
scribed forever, as an honorary member 
of the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
and Museum soon to be built in Okla- 
homa City. This unique institution will 
honor those who pioneered the develop- 
ment of the West. Travelers, builders, 
cowboys—all who have given something 
to the progress of the West will be en- 
shrined for eternity in this institution. 
We who know MIKE KIRWAN are proud 
of his honorary membership in this 
great project. We are prouder still of 
the honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters that Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity presented to him on last Friday, 
March 25, 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, I extend my own per- 
sonal congratulations to Congressman 


Kirw.in. It is a high honor richly de- 
served. 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 


yicld to our beloved Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Raysurn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not let this moment pass without adding 
my feeling of great pleasure at the honor 
accorded our colleague, MIKE Kirwan, of 
Ohio. I have served with more than 
2,700 men and women in the House of 
Representatives since I have been a Mem- 
ber. I have never served with a more 
devoted man than MIKE Kirwan. Com- 
ing up, as many of us did, from small 
farms and poor neighborhoods, he has 
made the grade. Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity could not have conferred a degree 
upon a grander fellow than MIKE KirR- 
WAN. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to joint in the tribute to a truly 
great American, whom we regard as an 
adopted Oklahoman. The Daily Okla- 
homan of the 26th of March 1960 states 
that— 

Representative Micuar. J. Kirwan, of Ohio, 
Friday received an honorary degree of doctor 
of humanities from Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity for his “efforts to better the lot of all 
Americans.” 


I do not think any degree could have 
been more aptly conferred. I do not 
know of any man who has devoted more 
time and energy trying to improve the lot 
of humanity than MIKE KIRWAN. 


Chairman, 
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I am grateful for this opportunity to 
join in the salute to a great Member of 
this body. : ; 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? j 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to join with my colleagues in com- 
mending and congratulating our col- 
league and friend, Congressman MIKE 
Kirwan, on the honor which has been 
bestowed upon him—an honorary degree 
as doctor of humanity. Hereafter, we 
shall have to call our friend “Dr.” Kir- 
wan. I congratuate him and I congrat- 
ulate the Oklahoma City University on 
selecting Congressman Kirwan for this 
honor and for conferring this degree 
upon him. It has been my privilege for 
a number of years to serve with MIKE 
Kirwan on the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I can say, 
as all of you know, that there is no Mem- 
ber of Congress more devoted and more 
dedicated than is the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mike Kirwan. He is a faithful 
representative of the people—of his dis- 
trict, State, and Nation. He is dedicated 
to the cause of water resource develop- 
ment in America—among the other im- 
portant issues which he champions. 
MIKE Kirwan is in no respect sectional, 
narrow, or provincial but is broad in his 
point of view and perspective. 

Mr. Chairman, someone has said that 
democracy is a system of government in 
which citizens of humble origin can rise 
to great heights. Certainly, this is true 
ir. the case of our colleague and friend 
MIKE Kirwan who has risen to great 
heights, and I commend him and con- 
gratulate him. He is a grand gentle- 
man, a patriot, and an all-American. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want to add a word of ap- 
preciation for the fine service rendered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kir- 
wan]. He has shown himself to be in- 
terested in all sections of the country 
and in things which I think have a lot 
to do with the strengthening of our 
country in the future. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] in his 
remarks touched on things which have 
to do with our natural resources. He, 
himself, has had a lot to do with the 
improving health of our citizenry and 
other aspects of their welfare now and in 
the future, and I am very happy to join 
in paying tribute to both of these fine 
men for the wonderful work they are 
doing for America not only in our day 
but for generations to come. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
one of the hardest working and most 
valuable and ablest Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States is our distin- 
guished friend and colleague the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. There 
is no finer legislator or more dedicated 
American than Congressman KIRWAN. 
His life is like a Horatio Alger story. 
There are so many things I could say 
about Congressman Krrwan, that it 
would take a book to write about him. 
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Within the past few days our mutual 
friend Mike Kirwan received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of humanities 
from the Oklahoma City University of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. There is no per- 
son who deserves such an honor more 
than our mutual friend. In honoring 
MIKE Kirwan, the university honors 
itself. 

I extend to my dear friend, Congress- 
man Kirwan, my hearty congratulations 
on receiving this great honor, and in con- 
gratulating my dear friend, I also con- 
gratulate the university for conferring 
the honor upon him. I repeat, there is 
no person this university, or any other 
college or university, could honor more 
than MIKE KIRWAN. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, it is in- 
deed a pleasure for me to join with my 
colleagues in honoring MIKE KIRWAN. 
But first I want to pay tribute to the 
Oklahoma City University for that insti- 
tution’s thoughtfulness. The title “Doc- 
tor of the Humanities” really fits MIKE 
KirRWAN. His first and compelling 
thoughts have always been, “What is for 
the constructive good of this great 
Nation of ours.” MrKe knows that serv- 
ing and building America serves and 
builds all else. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the REecorbD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was both surprised and delighted 
to learn that my old friend MIKE Kirwan 
had been given the degree of doctor of 
humanities by the University of Okla- 
homa City last Friday. I say surprised, 
because MIKE and I went to the same col- 
lege—the college of hard knocks—where 
the classroom is the world and the teach- 
ers are the thousands and thousands of 
people we encounter from all walks of 
life. There were many lessons that we 
learned through all the years of our 
experiences, but they all can be summed 
up in one fundamental concept—the 
Golden Rule. 

There never was a finer man, a finer 
friend or a finer legislator than MIKE 
KIRWAN. He analyzes every question by 
the practical test of common sense, and 
he has a knack of getting to the heart 
of the issue and of coming up with the 
right answer. No man in this House is 
held in higher respect or esteem by his 
colleagues. 

It is rare that a graduate of our alma 
mater is selected for advance degree and 
we are all proud that one has been given 
to MIKE. He has joined the great teach- 
ers and great scholars of our country in 
having received recognition for his out- 
standing contribution to the advance- 
ment of our Nation’s affairs. It is an 
honor he richly deserves. In honoring 
MIKE Kirwan, the university has hon- 
ored itself. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join my colleague, Congressman JOHN 
Focarty, in expressing my profound ap- 
preciation for the high honor that has 
come to our good friend Congressman 
MICHAEL Kirwan, of Ohio. It is most 
appropriate that he shou!d receive the 
degree of doctor of humanities inasmuch 
as he is such a profound student of 
humanity. No Member of this House 
has a greater insight nor a more sympa- 
thetic feeling for his fellow man and his 
problems than Mixe Kirwan. The ex- 
periences of a long, fighting, eventful 
life have given MIKE an understanding 
of the needs of the people that few 
possess. 

Although MIKE would be the first to 
minimize the honor which has come to 
him, this comes more from an innate 
sense of modesty than lack of apprecia- 
tion of education. He knows its value. 
His formal schooling was limited, but 
formal education is only one means of 
arrivin, at truth. Innumerable contacts 
and personal relationships with people 
from the four corners of the globe have 
given him a mature perspective and deep 
knowledge of human affairs. He is one 
of the true philosophers in the House. 

I am delighted to pay tribute to him 
upon the occasion of his receiving this 
outstanding citation for his fine work on 
behalf of the people of his community 
and the country. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, it was 
good news to hear that Representative 
MICHAEL J. Krrwan has been awarded 
the degree of doctor of humanities by 
Oklahoma City University. 

With typical Irish courage and gener- 
osity, he has spent so much of his time 
in helping worthy causes and battling 
for the underprivileged that he never 
gave thought to the recognition and the 
credit that was due him. 

The biography which he submitted in 
the Congressional Directory is one of 
the shortest on record, for Mr&e is too 
busy a man to be thinking of himself. 
His colleagues know of the hard and 
constructive work that he has put in as 
one of the veteran members of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

They will never forget the shovel that 
hangs on the wall of his office remind- 
ing every visitor of the men who toil in 
the mines and of the need for doing 
everything possible to insure the safety 
of the miners. 

We know of his interest in the only 
natives of our country, the American 
Indians. But self-effacing as he is, 
MIKE could not expect to hide his light 
forever under a bushel. Good deeds 
speak for themselves in the most genu- 
ine voice of all. 

Oklahoma City University has done for 
MIKE that which he could never do for 
himself by saying, “This is an honor 
which you well deserve.” And this gives 
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his many friends in the Congress the 
opportunity to join in a chorus of ap- 
preciation for Representative MICHAEL J. 
Kirwan who devotes his life to the wel- 
fare of his constituents and to the prog- 
ress of our Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
with many of my colleagues this after- 
noon in complimenting the Honorable 
MICHAEL J. KirwWAn in connection with 
the honor recently bestowed upon him. 

The life history of Mike Kirwan is in 
part the story of America for it was in 
this land of opportunity and through 
his own faith and perseverance that 
this man of humble origin has been able 
to win high recognition—recognition 
that is richly deserved. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join in congratulating the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] on this 
well-deserved honor which has come to 
him and to congratulate the University 
of Oklahoma City on electing such an 
outstanding public servant for this hon- 
orary degree. 

MIKE Kirwan has been particularly 
helpful to new Members in the quality 
and the character of the advice which 
he is always willing to impart. 

In addition, he has furnished a su- 
perlative example to those of us who are 
here for the first time, in his constant 
attention to appropriations bills and the 
breadth of his information in this vitally 
important field. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, Hora- 
tio Alger in his palmiest days never con- 
ceived a greater or more fabulous hero 
than MIKE KIRWAN. 

Jack London never created a more in- 
teresting or appealing character. 

Shakespeare never portrayed a man 
with a more agile, inquiring mind, ca- 
pable of penetrating right to the root of 
a problem. 

And certainly nowhere in the world or 
in contemporary life is there a more 
noble Christian gentleman, a more de- 
voted public servant, a more loyal friend, 
or a man with a greater heart than MIKE 
KIRWAN. 

Like Alger’s hero in “Only an Irish 
Boy,” MIKE Kirwan started at the hum- 
blest level and worked and fo» ~ his 
way through the ranks until he rv .-2ed 
one of the highest stations in national 
political life and one of the loftiest pin- 
nacles in the respect, esteem and affec- 
tion of his fellow countrymen. 

Like the great Irish preacher and ora- 
tor, the eloquent Father Tom Burke, of 
another era, who, while talking to a 
monstrous audience in New York City, 
declared that if his mother came into 
the hall she would not even know her 
son, Tom. Reportedly MIke KIRWAN’s 
closest friend of boyhood days, Duffy, 
could not recognize, let alone bring him- 
self to believe, that Mize had heen 
elected to Congress. He vented his sur- 
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prise and stupefaction with character- 
istic raillery, graphically expressing his 
incredulous state of mind. 

But the Members of Congress with 
whom MIKE Kirwan has served have 
unanimously marked MIKE KIRWAN as 
one of the most beloved, and naturally 
gifted men who ever served in this body. 
To aman, we know he belongs here, serv- 
ing the people of his district and the 
Nation with an unselfishness, militancy, 
and effectiveness that virtually knows no 
peer. 

It was with special approbation and 
feelings of gratitude, therefore, that the 
House received word that the great Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma City had conferred 
an honorary degree upon Congressman 
MICHAEL JOSEPH KIRWAN last Saturday, 
a degree deservedly in the humanities, 
probably better known in academic cir- 
cles as doctor of humane letters. 

I hasten to join my many colleagues 
in offering sincerest and heartiest con- 
gratulations to MIKE upon this great 
occasion in his life. 

I do not know whether the newly in- 
vested academic doctor responded to the 
conferring ceremony in Latin, as has 
sometimes been the custom, or not; but 
of two things I am certain—that the 
degree in humane letters was never con- 
ferred upon a more worthy recipient, and 
that, on the noteworthy occasion, the 
Oklahoma air crackled with the lightning 
of Dr. K1rwan’s keen wit and some of his 
listeners squirmed under the pressure of 
his sharp scalpel, while the most of the 
enthusiastic audience roared its approval. 

This new honor will be borne grace- 
fully by the political prophet of the Ma- 
honing Valley steel district, who left 
school and started his sensational ca- 
reer before he was 10 years of age to 
labor in the coal mines, the wheat fields, 
the oil fields, on ranches and in lumber 
camps, who gallantly served in World 
War I as an artillery sergeant in France, 
and then forged his way through the 
Youngstown City Council and a maze of 
obstacles sheerly by the force of his 
own ability, zeal, and patriotism to the 
greatest parliamentary body in the 
world. 

The degree of humane letters fits 
MIKE KIRWAN like a glove because his 
love of humanity and his humane char- 
acters, next to his faith in his God and 
love of his country, are his most distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

His service in the Congress has been 
conspicuous for its devotion to the cause 
and needs of the common people of 
America. His contributions on the old 
Rivers and Harbors Committee and his 
many years as member and chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Interior Appropri- 
ations have given MIKE KIRWAN a glo- 
rious niche in the history of the Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Zealous protector and developer of 
natural resources; diligent preserver of 
forests; and builder of our great na- 
tional parks; wise conserver of our min- 
erals, fish and wildlife; generous cus- 
todian and benefactor of the American 
Indian whose various tribes have hon- 
ored him with membership, sagacious 
champion of flood control, navigation, 
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water conservation and use for human 
consumption, industry and recreation; 
this happiest and kindest of wise legis- 
lators has won an enviable place in the 
hearts of innumerable friends and in the 
hearts of the American people. 

His now famous St. Patrick night 
parties are testimony to his loyalty and 
devotion to his Fenian forebears and the 
cause they represented, who bore the 
torch of liberty, faith, and peerless love 
of country. 

To his high post as chairman of 
the Democratic National Congressional 
Committee, he has given untiring, dedi- 
cated and outstanding service and has 
received the unreserved gratitude of his 
fellow members and his party. 

He is a proud father of a large, tal- 
ented and lovely family. He treads his 
way bravely and indomitably through 
an exceptionally busy life and career, 
giving a shining example of loftiest 
American citizenship and public service 
to his colleagues, his admiring district, 
his devoted and affectionate friends and 
the American people. 

The new academic doctor will carry 
his fresh laurels with typical modesty 
and humility. But he will continue to 
exemplify for all of us the shining exam- 
ple of what great natural talents can 
do when they are combined with un- 
flinching character, determination, the 
spirit of charity and kindness, love of 
freedom, and dedication to human 
brotherhood. 

May our new doctor of the human- 
ities, carry on his great work with con- 
tinued good health, success and the joys 
of family, friendship and service to oth- 
ers which bring happiness to those who 
strive. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, everybody in this body was 
thrilled and delighted to hear that our 
beloved colleague, Micnart Kirwan, is 
now known as Dr. MIcHAEL KiRWAN. 
Mr. Krrwan's great service to his Nation 
has been recognized by Oklahoma City 
University. No tribute could have come 
to any finer person on the face of the 
earth. MIKE, as we affcctionately know 
him, is beloved and revered by all who 
know him. His understanding of all 
people in this great country knows 
neither north, east, south or west. He 
understands the conditions, the prob- 
lems and the vicissitudes of us all. 
Never have I known him to give an un- 
regarded word, cause or reason to offend 
the sensibilities of anyone in this great 
body. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud that Mr. 
Kirwan has been recognized for his 
worth, rewarded for his industry and 
honored for his great service to man- 
kind. He will wear this distinction to 
the everlasting credit of the great uni- 
versity which made this honor possible. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
a particular privilege to join with the 
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Members here in extending warmest 
congratulations to our distinguished col- 
league, Congressman MICHAEL J. KiIR- 
wan, for the great honor that has been 
bestowed upon him by the Oklahoma 
City University. ; 

I personally think the officials of this 
fine educational institution should also 
be given cur congratulations for their 
selection of a man so preeminently de- 
serving of the official degree of doctor of 
humanities. 

Those of us in this House, and thou- 
sands of people beyond this Chamber 
who have been associated with MIKE 
Kirwan, have long esteemed him in our 
minds, in our friendship, and in our 
affection unofficially, you might say, as a 
practicing, learned, doctor of all the 
humanities; of course, we are all over- 
joyed that our judgment has been sub- 
stantiated by the formal degree recogni- 
tion of this great university. 

If there is any living man who knows 
as much as our distinguished colleague 
about the foundation and superstructure 
of what we call humanity, I have never 
met or heard of him. I know there is 
not a living man who exercises such 
knowledge for the benefit of his fellow 
men with a truer character, more gener- 
ous heart, more genial nature, more in- 
spiring spirit, more unselfish humility, 
or more understanding encouragement 
and sympathy, than the Honorable 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN. 

Mr. Chairman, not only is this a very 
joyful day for us and our honored col- 
league but it is also, in a deep and sig- 
nificant sense, a great day in the educa- 
tional history of this blessed Nation. 
MrIkE Kirwan would be the first to 
simply tell you of the limits imposed by 
fate on his own early formal educational 
ambition. Deprived of average oppor- 
tunities he has, by sheer integrity of 
character, determination of will, and 
persevering industry, moved to the 
heights of public responsibility and for- 
mal educational recognition. His knowl- 
edge and practice of the art of living and 
the science of government have indeed 
been hard earned. The Oklahoma City 
University has done a distinct service to 
the people of this country by demon- 
strating that the custodians of formal 
educational awards can apply their most 
rigid standards to the essential work and 
superior achievements of uncommon 
charactcr and rightfully and realistically 
bestow their academic laurels accord- 
ingly. Congressman MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 
has helped mightily to make and keep 
this country great; the directors of 
Oklahoma City University, by their ac- 
tion, have helped to prove its greatness, 
once again. 

MIKE, you have once again brought 
great distinction upon yourself and this 
House. Sincere congratulations to you 
and may God grant many more long 
years of heavenly blessings to you and 
yours. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, a 
true friend of man, Representative 
MICHAEL JOSEPH KIRWAN, was honored 
by the University of Oklahoma City, re- 
ceiving the honorary degree of doctor of 
the humanities. It was a fitting tribute 
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to one who struggled against every adver- 
sity to climb to the pinnacle of power 
and success that he enjoys today. 

Yes, the degree of doctor of the hu- 
manities was earned by him many years 
ago—the years of sacrifice in early 
youth, working in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania. His entire career is a 
living testimonial to the opportunities 
that are presented to the youth of Amer- 
ica to make good. Hard work is the 
keystone of success. 

We are proud of our colleague and 
congratulate him on this merited honor. 
The University of Oklahoma City has 
made a worthy selection in honoring our 
distinguished Member of the Congress— 
a truly great American and a powerful 
leader in Government. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of personal pleasure to 
warmly congratulate our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio, the Honorable 
MICHAEL JOSEPH KIRWAN, upon his re- 
ceiving the honorary degree of doctor 
of humane letters from Oklahoma City 
University. 

Though MIKE has served well the 19th 
district of Ohio since the 75th Congress, 
some 24 years, I am sure, Mr. Speaker, 
that our colleagues would be very much 
interested in learning that MIKE was 
born and raised in my congressional 
district, the 11th Pennsylvania, and we 
hold MIKE in great endearment and re- 
spect for the fine career which he made 
in the halls of Congress. 

In my district we consider MIKE Kir- 
WAN as one of our own and we are de- 
lighted that he has received this distinc- 
tion from Oklahoma City University. 
Moreover, that university should be con- 
gratulated for its wise selection of candi- 
dates to whom it awards such degrees. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, you and the 
Members of this body join me in these 
remarks to our colleague from the Buck- 
eye State. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I 
greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues in adding a word 
of tribute to the distinguished gentle- 
man from my State of Ohio [Mr. Kir- 
WAN] in connection with the conferring 
upon him of an honorary degree of 
doctor of humanities, by the Oklahoma 
City University. 

I never think of this good man—an 
honest to goodness self-made man—a 
fighting man with a heart of gold, who 
made his way from a breaker boy of 7 
years of age, picking slag in the mines, 
to the greatest legislative body in the 
world, without taking increased pride in 
our American system that recognizes the 
freedom and the ability of the individual. 
MIKE Kirwan is a living testimonial 
of this great democracy in which we live. 

Because our colleague to whcm we pay 
our respects today did end his formal 
schooling at an early age, we know that 
not all education is found in schools. 
Congressman Kirwan is a graduate of 
the college of hard knocks, where the 
class colors are black and blue. Long 
before I was elected to this body, I 
learned from my father-in-law, Usher 
L. Burdick, a former Member from North 
Dakota, that MIKE was a real pillar in 
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the House. I leave it to my colleagues 
as to whether former Congressman Bur- 
dick is a judge of men. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no degree more 
fitting than that of doctor of humanities 
to be bestowed on our friend and col- 
league. Congressman Kirwan is known 
to all of us as one of the outstanding 
conservationists of our time. He not 
only champions the preservation of our 
natural resources of soil, water, timber, 
and wildlife, but he is on the firing line 
year after year for the protection of 
human resources. I will never forget the 
calm that came over the House on Sep- 
tember 8 last year when the gentleman 
walked into the well on the question of 
flood control funds in the public works 


’ pill and said: 


We must remember that we also have a 
responsibility to take care of our own country. 
Isaw thousands being put out of their homes 
last January—families with children being 
held in the arms of their parents in zero 
weather looking at the water coming in the 
second-floor windows. I urge everyone here 
to do something for your country. God gave 
us this country. God gave us the soil, the 
rocks, the mountains, the woods, the streams. 
Let us do a good job protecting and preserv- 
ing them. Let this be one of the times in 
history that we do something in and for 
America. 


Mr. Speaker, with all the honors his 
country has bestowed upon him MIKE 
KrrRwan is a man of humility. In words 
suggested by Kipling our friend has 
walked and talked with Presidents, but 
never lost the common touch. He can 
“fill the unforgiving minute with 60 sec- 
onds’ worth of distance run” and “the 
earth is his and everything that’s in it,’ 
because he is a man, my friends. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my misfortune not to be on the floor the 
morning the announcement was made 
of the academic honor conferred on our 
distinguished colleague from Ohio by 
one of the great universities of the Na- 
tion. And of course with his customary 
modesty he did not enlighten me. 

I was not aware of it until I read of 
it belatedly in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and so am taking advantage of the first 
opportunity to extend felicitations to him 
and to the House, which is also honored 
by this well deserved tribute to one of its 
outstanding Members. 

MIKE KIRWAN is one of the great men 
of the House and the Nation. The con- 
gressional committee of which he is 
chairman does not contribute to my 
campaign. Heisa typical American and 
his career might well be an inspiration 
to every American youth in the land. 

From the other side of the track, as a 
breakerboy working 10 hours a day for 
50 cents a day—without formal school- 
ing—without pull or favor or help from 
anyone—through his own unaided ef- 
forts, he has come to membership in the 
greatest parliamentary body in the world. 

But to every assignment along the way 
he gave the best that wasinhim. Wher- 
ever he found his niche, he worked, inde- 
fatiguably and loyally. 

Seest thou a man diligent in business; he 
shall stand before kings. 


What he has achieved the humblest 
boy who walks the meanest street of the 
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smallest hamlet in the remotest corner 
of the land may, under our free Ameri- 
can institutions, aspire to achieve. 

Mr. Speaker, no academic authority 
has ever conferred a degree more worth- 
ily. If anyone here feels the need of a 
mental checkup you could do no better 
than consult Dr. Kirwan. He is the 
best judge of human nature I have 
known. I would rather have his diag- 
nosis of the personality and character of 
a man than that of the most eminent 
psychiatrist of the day—and he will not 
charge you $50 a visit. In fact one of his 
most notable characteristics is that he 
does so much for so many, without asking 
for himself. He loves his fellow man. 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold: 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?’”—The vision raised its 
head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, “The names of those who love the 
Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. 
so,” 

Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next 
night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed. 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pay my 
respects to MIKE KIRWAN. I have known 
him intimately ever since I have been a 
Member of this House. I am familiar 
with his many fine traits, and above all 
his sincerity. In my opinion, he is a 
Congressman’s Congressman. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides funds 
for the Executive Office of the President 
and sundry agencies. There are 14 ap- 
propriated items in the bill, and in addi- 
tion a limitation on travel funds in 
connection with construction of memo- 
rials and cemeteries. 

The total appropriation for 1960 for 
these same items was $13,463,500. So 
that the funds recommended in this bill 
represent an increase of $324,000 over 
the current appropriation. This amount 
is the net result of increases in the Exec- 
utive Office of the President and a sub- 
stantial decrease for the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. 

A total of 1,510 permanent positions 
are provided for in this bill, and that is a 
decrease or 51 below 1960. About one- 
half of this reduction was planned in the 
budget estimates, and one-half has been 
imposed by the committee in its recom- 
mendations. There is actually a net in- 
crease of four positions in the Executive 
Office of the President, with substantial 
reductions in the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission and the program for 
construction of memorials and ceme- 
teries. 

The primary increases in appropria- 
tions are in the White House Office and 
in the Bureau of the Budget. The in- 
crease requested for the White House 
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Office does not provide for any increase 
in staff, but the Budget Director indi- 
cated that a rather high turnover was 
anticipated in that staff for the ensuing 
year, and that additional funds would be 
needed to make terminal leave payments. 

The increase of $235,000 for the Bu- 
reau of the Budget includes about $135,- 
000 for increased costs of operating with 
their present staff, and about $100,000 
to increase their staff by about 11 posi- 
tions. The Budget Director asked for 33 
new positions to help him do a better 
job on the budget. The increase recom- 
mended by the committee will permit 
him to add personnel for the most essen- 
tial functions, including an expert on 
automatic data processing equipment. 

And I might say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has been working for the last 2 years on 
the biggest budgets in peacetime history. 
The record will show that the Bureau 
has had a substantial reduction in per- 
sonnel over the past 10 years. The Di- 
rector told our committee frankly that 
he had cut his working force too deeply 
to get the job done. 

I should point out to the House that 
the workload of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board may increase sub- 
stantially. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Before the gentleman 
leaves the subject of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Bureau of the Budget cut 
its work staff, yes, but turned around 
and hired a lot of management and 
counseling firms. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is a question as to 
whether it was a savings or not. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I was speaking of 
the Bureau of the Budget itself. 

I should point out to the House that 
the workload of the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board could increase sub- 
stantially in the event of decisions from 
the Supreme Court which would permit 
action to be taken under the provisions 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950. The appropriation requested 
in the budget estimates and recom- 
mended by the committee will support 
present operations of the Board, but an 
affirmative ruling in the Communist 
Party case could change this situation 
dramatically. However, the amount 
carried in the bill is adequate under 
present circumstances. 

One item appears in this bill which 
was not included in the 1960 act. This 
is the item for extraordinary alterations 
and repairs. Even though this did not 
appear in last year’s act, it is not a new 
appropriation item. This item has been 
included intermittently and the purpose 
of the appropriation this year is to re- 
store an operating balance within this 
fund for possible emergencies in the 
physical plant of the White House. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Do I understand 
that there is an increase in the amount 
for the Executive Office of the President 
of $517,000? 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Yes. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I should first say 
that the budget estimate represented an 
increase of $722,000. 

Mr. ANDREWS. 
House? 

Mr. MONAGAN. Yes; the Executive 
Office of the President. The 1961 esti- 
mate was $722,000 over the 1960 appro- 
priation. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The total amount in 
this bill for the Executive Office of the 
President is $10,722,500. 

Mr. MONAGAN. As against $10,- 
235,000? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is correct. 

Mr. MONAGAN. And as against an 
estimate of $10,977,000? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is right. 

Mr. MONAGAN. So that the estimate 
was about three-quarters of a million 
dollars over the appropriation allowed? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is right. 

Mr. MONAGAN. And there is recom- 
mended an amount in this bill which is 
a 5-percent increase over the appropria- 
tion last year? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is right. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Where does that 
item come in? 

Mr. ANDREWS. For the White House 
Offices there is an increase of $177,500. 
That does not mean there will be addi- 
tional employees there, but it makes 
allowance for the possibility that at the 
end of this administration many of those 
employees will be separated from the 
service and they will be entitled to 
terminal leave. 

Mr. MONAGAN. It is an item for 
compensation of employees in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is_ correct, 
employees who might find their posi- 
tions terminated at the end of the pres- 
ent administration. Then you will find 
another item which is an increase over 
the 1960 budget of $100,000. That is to 
permit a redecorating job in the White 
House and to repaint the White House, 
which is done every 4 years with change 
of administrations. 

Mr. MONAGAN. 
White House offices? 

Mr. ANDREWS. The gentleman will 
find it listed there under extraordinary 
alterations and repairs. 

Mr. MONAGAN. May I ask a ques- 
tion about the Bureau of the Budget? 
Apparently the appropriation for 1960 
was $4.6 million, with an increase of 
about $235,000? 

Mr. ANDREWS. 

Mr. MONAGAN. 
for? 

Mr. ANDREWS. It would be for 11 
new positions in the Bureau of the 
Budget; so the increase over last year’s 
appropriation for the Bureau of the 
Budget is $235,000; however, the amount 
appropriated in this bill is $200,000 less 
than the Budget requested for their own 
shop. 

Mr. MONAGAN. In other’ words, 
they requested an increase of about a 
half million dollars? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Which was over 10 
percent. 


For the White 


Is that under the 
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Mr. ANDREWS. They requested in 
terms of manpower 33 new positions. 
The committee has allowed them 11 new 


itions. 
-—" MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

gentleman from Alabama has expired. 
Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11389, the appro- 
priations bill for fiscal 1961, to take care 
of general Government matters, is pre- 
sented to you today in the amount of 
$13,787,500 as approved by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. This is an in- 
crease of $324,000 over the 1960 ap- 
propriations. 

The amount recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget was for $14,302,500 
which is an increase of $839,000 over the 
current fiscal year of 1960. The com- 
mittee saw fit to reduce this amount by 
$515,000. 

This bill as you know, represents ap- 
propriations made to the Executive 
Office of the President. 

It provides funds for the President’s 
compensation, the White House Office, 
special projects, Executive Mansion and 
grounds, extraordinary alterations and 
repairs, Bureau of the Budget, Council 
of Economic Advisers, National Security 
Council, and the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Organiza- 
tion. 

It also provides for additional funds 
to be appropriated to the President for 
emergencies and expenses of manage- 
ment improvement. The amount re- 
quested for the emergencies is $1 mil- 
lion and the amount asked for the 
management improvement was $350,000. 
The emergency fund was allowed in full 
and the committee cut the management 
improvement fund to $40,000. 

Three other general Governinent 
agencies are also provided for in this 
bill—namely, the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, and the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. All 
requested amounts were allowed. 

While this is by far the smallest of 
all the appropriation bills it does con- 
tain, nevertheless, funds that are for the 
Executive—funds for his advisers in 
economic and military affairs from 
whose recommendations important de- 
cisions are made. 

One other item which we think very 
important in the bill is for the appropria- 
tions for the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. The Board is handicapped 
in their work by the delays caused by 
the Supreme Court in its decisions re- 
garding the constitutional validity of the 
act since 1954. You will recall that in 
1954 the Court of Appeals upheld the 
Board, but the Supreme Court sent it 
back to the Board with certain instruc- 
tions. 

Last month, February 5, 1960, the Su- 
preme Court granted the Communist 
Party’s petition to review the case and 
set argument for next October. 

_ Aruling by the Supreme Court affirm- 
ing the decisions of the Court of Appeals 
upholding the act and the Board’s order 
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could result in a substantial increase in 
the Board’s workload in the latter part 
of fiscal 1961. 


THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 


The amount requested for the White 
House Office for 1961 was $2,398,500. 
This is an increase of $177,500 over 1960. 

These funds provide the President with 
staff assistance and provide administra- 
tive services for the White House Office. 
The committee allowed the full amount. 

The White House Office appropriations 
provide for 272 permanent positions, the 
same as the current year. 

It was also explained that there is con- 
templated 274 as the average number of 
all employees, with 278 on the rolls at the 
end of the year. 
that there will be a change in adminis- 
tration in 1951 and that there will be sig- 
nificant amounts of terminal-leave pay- 
ments to members of the White House 
organization that occur upon change in 
administration. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 


The budget request is for $1,500,000— 
the same as 1960. This fund is used by 
the President for staff assistance on spe- 
cial problems which arise from time to 
time but cannot be considered the respon- 
sibility of an existing agency. 

The committee allowed the full amount 
requested. 

The special projects appropriation was 
first established in 1956 and it is esti- 
mated that for fiscal year 1961 it will be 
staffed by 110 employees—5 less than the 
current fiscal year. 

It is a means of financing special staffs 
appointed from time to time to advise the 
President or to coordinate activities for 
the President which overlapped depart- 
ments and agencies. 

This organization is composed pres- 
ently of four units; namely, science and 
technology headed by Dr. George Kistia- 
kowsky, the President’s assistant for 
science; personnel management under 
Mr. Eugene Lyons; the foreign economic 
policy unit under the direction of Clar- 
ence Randall; and the public works plan- 
ning headed by Gen. John Bragdon. 

In addition to those four units they 
have special consultants, and so forth, 
brought in on such specific matters as 
national security, intelligence, and other 
special fields on a short-time basis. 

It is really an addition or extension of 
the White House staff set up to coordinate 
various specific fields and activities for 
the President which overlapped depart- 
ments and agencies. 

As of February 29, 1960, there was ob- 
ligated out of this fund, for fiscal year 
1960, $778,500 for projects itemized on 
page 90 of the 1961 fiscal year hearings. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION AND GROUNDS 


The budget estimate for the Executive 
Mansion and grounds is $505,000, an in- 
crease of $30,000 over the 1960 budget. 
The committee granted the full amount. 
As of February 29, 1960, there was ob- 
ligated $310,357. 

These funds provide for the care, 
maintenance, and operation of the 
Executive Mansion and the surrounding 
grounds. 


This is due to the fact. 
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Included also in this budget is $100,- 
000 for extraordinary alterations and 
repairs. These funds are made avail- 
able for the incoming occupants of the 
White House and the amount was 
granted in full. 

There are 72 employees estimated for 
the Executive Mansion and grounds for 
1961; the same number as for the past 2 
fiscal years. Of this number 38 people 
are in the mechanical and maintenance 
force. These include electricians, gar- 
deners, engineers, carpenters, caretak- 
ers, plumbers, storekeepers, and so forth. 
Average compensation is $5,371. 

Thirty-four people are in the domes- 
tic force, such as housekeepers, butlers, 
cooks, doormen, laundresses, 
women, and maids. Average compensa- 
tion of this group, $3,709. 

Of the $30,000 increase over the cur- 
rent fiscal year $25,000 is to pay man- 
datory increased costs such as salary in- 
creases including retirement, electric 
rate increase, increased elevator main- 
tenance and laundry costs, and Federal 
employee health benefits. 

The rest of the increase, or $5,000, is 
needed for additional supplies required 
by increased use, wear and tear. 

THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


The 1961 request is for $5,100,000, an 
increase of $435,000 over 1960. 

This increase would permit the addi- 
tion of 33 more positions. These are 
needed because of additional projects 
and workloads. Specifically they would 
have been distributed as follows: 1 in 
Cffice of Accounting, 7 in Office of Budg- 
et Review, 14 in Office of Management 
and Organization, 1 in Office of Statis- 
tical Standards, 1 in Commerce and Fi- 
nance, 4 in Military Division, 2 in Re- 
sources and Civil Works, 3 in Executive 
Direction and Administration. 

The committee, however, allowed them 
$4,900,000, or a decrease of $200,000 from 
their request which would take care of 
an additional 11 people. 

The committee also made a reduction 
of $5,000 in their request for $120,000 for 
expenses of travel. Thus the amount 
granted for travel is $115,000. 

The Bureau made a request for a per 
diem rate of $75. The committee rec- 
ommends the retention of $50. 

In 1951 the personnel in the Bureau of 
the Budget was 534. In 1952 it was 515. 
Since that time there has been a decrease 
each year until the present fiscal year 
which shows a personnel of 433. 

The Bureau of the Budget felt that 
they should lead the way to try and affect 
a policy of holding down expenditures 
and employment. 

A point has now been reached in which 
they feel that in order to keep pace with 
new situations and deal with troublesome 
problems with the effectiveness that is 
expected of the President, and so forth, 
that they were obliged to ask for 33 new 
positions which if permitted would have 
raised their personnel to 466. 

As I said before the committee allowed 
11 new positions which would bring them 
to a total of 444. 

While the Bureau has cut back on its 
personnel since 1952 there has been an 
increase in its appropriated funds. For 
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example the appropriation for the 
Bureau in 1952 was $3,608,000. This 
was decreased in 1953, 1954, and 1955 
when it was $3,388,617. 

Then in 1956 it rose to $3,559,000, and 
has continued to rise until 1960 when 
the estimate was $4,665,000. As previ- 
ously stated the estimate for 1961 was 
$5,100,000. 

These increases have been brought 
about by many new responsibilities given 
the Bureau. For example the creation 
of an Office of Accounting in the Bureau 
which Congress authorized to improve 
financial management across the Gov- 
ernment. 

New agencies have also been created— 
the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
NASA, the outer space agency. Also the 
greatly increased work in the areas of 
defense, international matters, and so 
forth. 

In the field of management and or- 
ganization the Bureau testified that 
more professional people were neces- 
sary because over the past few years 
there have been growing developments 
in industry and government in the field 
of management improvement. 

Electronic data is an example of a 
new technique that should be carried 
out by the Bureau of the Budget because 
there is no focal point in the Govern- 
ment for carrying out this activity. 

Other problems are coming to the at- 
tention of the Bureau of the Budget and 
have been under study—namely, the 
problem of foreign currencies; the user 
charge program. 

COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


The Council of Economic Advisers re- 
quested $395,000 for fiscal 1961. This is 
the same as 1960. The committee al- 
lowed them $390,000—a cut of $5,000 
from the travel items. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
analyzes the national economy and its 
various segments; advises the President 
on economic developments; recommends 
policies for economic growth and stabil- 
ity; appraises economic programs and 
policies of the Federal Government; and 
assists in preparation of the Annual Eco- 
nomic Report of the President to 
Congress. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


The budget request for 1961 is in the 
amount of $779,000—a decrease of $13,- 
000 from the appropriations of 1960. 
The full request was granted. 

The National Security Council was es- 
tablished in 1947—Public Law 253, 80th 
Congress. 

This was amended in 1949 and 1951, 
and in 1949 was transferred to the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

Within the structure of the National 
Security Council are the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board and the National 
Security Planning Board. 

PRESIDENTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT ORGANIZATION 

Established by Presidential Order No. 
10432 on January 24, 1953. 

The duties of the Committee are to ad- 
vise the President, the assistant to the 
President, and the Bureau of the Budget 
with respect to changes in the organiza- 
tion and activities of the executive 
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branch of the Government, which in its 
opinion would promote economy and 
efficiency in the operation of that branch. 

Meets on an average of once a month. 
Also meets with the President from time 
to time and participates in Cabinet ses- 
sions when Government reorganization 
items are on the agenda. 

The Bureau of the Budget Director 
also participates in the Committee 
meetings. 

The Bureau of the Budget requested 
$50,000 for fiscal 1961 which is a reduc- 
tion of $7,500 from the $57,500 appro- 
priated for 1960. 

This reduction refiects the elimina- 
tion of two positions. 

It is now estimated that obligations 
for the current fiscal year will total 
about $40,000, based on obligations of 
$22,434 through January 31, 1960. 

The request for $50,000 was granted in 
full. 

The authority for the President to 
transmit reorganization plans to the 
Congress expired on June 1, 1959. The 
House on June 2, 1959, passed a bill ex- 
tending the Reorganization Act of 1949 
for 2 additional years. The Senate has 
not, as yet, acted on the House bill. 

While the committee has been func- 
tioning in such areas as organization of 
the Executive Office of the President, 
Organization for National Security Af- 
fairs, Foreign Affairs Organization, and 
Organization of Federal Transportation 
Activities, the President has been handi- 
capped insofar as reorganization mat- 
ters are concerned on account of the ex- 
piring of the authorization, June 1, 1959. 

If the Congress does not extend the 
authority to transmit reorganization 
proposals then he would have the regu- 
lar course to pursue—that is through 
regular legislative proposals. 

The major steps which have been 
taken over the past 7 years to improve 
the executive branch organization and 
management, in the development of 
which the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Government Organization has 
participated actively, are listed on pages 
9, 10, 11, and 12 of the Appropriations 
Committee hearings for 1961. Out of 40 
steps or proposals in that time 28 were 
accomplished and the others are pend- 
ing transmission to the President or 
awaiting Presidential action. 

EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT 


The amount requested for fiscal year 
1961 was $1 million, the same as 1960. 

Up to this time there has been no ex- 
penditure out of the current fiscal year. 

The purpose of this fund is to enable 
the President to meet emergencies af- 
fecting the national interest, security, or 
defense which may arise at home or 
abroad and which do not fall within the 
scope of the regular activities of any 
agency. 

Congress has recognized this need for 
providing a contingent fund for it for 
many years. 

In fiscal 1959 there was $975,000 
utilized but the State Department re- 
turned $300,000 as a result of the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 
1959—which in reality left a balance of 
$325,000 from the emergency fund that 
year. 


March 28 


There is no estimate for the number 
of personnel utilized in this project for 
1960 since none of the money has been 
expended. 

The Bureau of the Budget administers 
the fund. 

EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


The request for 1961 is $350,000 which 
is an increase of $225,000 over 1960. 

Over the years this fund has been kept 
at a level of approximately $500,000 and 
is used principally to contract for out- 
side services or for special projects in 
the field of management improvement 
for executive departments. It does not 
represent, except in unusual cases, a 
direct employment by the Government, 
but is used mostly for contracting for 
outside services. 

Since there will be an estimated un- 
obligated balance at the end of 1960 of 
over $260,000 the committee allowed 
them $40,000 which would give a fund of 
$300,000 for 1961. This is a decrease of 
$310,000 from the Budget request. 

The types of projects for which the 
money from this fund was used can be 
found on pages 148 to 159, inclusive, of 
the 1961 hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for General Govern- 
ment Matters. 

AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


Nearing the completion of their con- 
struction program by the end of 1961, 
with the exception of the Hawaii Ceme- 
tery project, the request for fiscal 1961 
was $1,320,000 which was allowed in full 
for salaries and expenses. 

Much can be said in praise for the fine 
work that has been done by this Com- 
mission on our World War II ceme- 
teries and memorials. 

Work originally estimated to cost over 
$40 million was constructed at around 
$31 million plus 10 percent overhead or 
a saving of over $5 million. 

Originally there were 14 World War 
II cemeteries with a memorial in each 
cemetery, plus enlarging the chapel in 
the World War I cemetery at Suresnes 
to be constructed. 

In addition to those World War I 
cemeteries, et cetera, the Commission 
has been able to add more monuments 
namely, the monument at Hawaii, at a 
cost of $2.5 million; the new monument 
at Brest, $678,000; the West Coast Me- 
morial, $105,000; the East Coast Memo- 
rial, $629,000. They have also set aside 
$110,000 for a monument at Okinawa 
until approval is granted them by the 
Bureau of the Budget. They have also 
paid $16,000 for plans for the General 
Pershing Memorial. 

FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


The request for appropriations for 
fiscal 1961 for the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission was $260,000 which 
was allowed in full. This is a decrease 
of $148,000 from the current fiscal year 
of $408,000. 

They estimate a personnel of 40 for 
the 1961 fiscal year in contrast to 59 for 
1960 on account of the Commission com- 
pleting action on claims programs under 
existing legislation. 

The principal work of the Commission 
at this time is the administration of 
the Czechoslovakian claims prograni. 





1960 


The Czechoslovakian Claims Act ex- 
pires August 8, 1962, unless extended by 
the Congress. At present there is a 
palance of $489,915 in the Czechoslo- 


vakian Fund. 

During the hearings I requested the 
general counsel of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission to supply me 
with a brief history of this Commission 
and the work it has done. J am includ- 
ing it here at this time for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues in the House, 


ForREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
CoMMISSION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
To: Hon. Ivor D. FENTON, Subcommittee on 
General Government Matters, House of 
Representatives. 
From: Andrew T. McGuire, General Counsel, 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
Subject: Brief history of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion of the United States was established 
as an independent agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment under the authority of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1954. It assumed the 
functions previously exercised by the War 
Claims Commission, an independent agency, 
under the authority of the War Claims Act of 
1948. It also assumed the functions pre- 
viously exercised by the International Claims 
Commission, an agency within the Depart- 
ment of State, under the authority of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949. 
In brief the principal purpose of the War 
Claims Act was to provide machinery for 
the determination and processing of claims 
of various kinds against foreign govern- 
ments for injuries and damages to Ameri- 
can citizens arising out of war. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the International Claims 
Settlement Act was to provide machinery for 
the determination and processing of claims 
of various kinds against foreign governments 
for the nationalization or other taking of 
American property. However, some war 
claims have been authorized for determina- 
tion and processing under the International 
Claims Settlement Act. The two statutes 
are very similar. Except as it may be neces- 
sary to vary methods of handling between 
large numbers of comparatively simple 
claims, i.e., production line claims, and more 
limited numbers of large, intricate, and com- 
plex claims which must be individually 
handled, procedures are very similar. Under 
both statutes the claims programs operate 
against specified filing periods and comple- 
tion deadlines. 

It should be kept foremost in mind that 
this does not refer to claims against the 
United States. The funds which go to the 
satisfaction of claims on all programs, and 
with only one limited exception, are derived 
in one manner or other from the foreign gov- 
ernments: and not from the_ taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. They are gratuities made 
available through the largess of the Con- 
gress. Likewise, the salaries of the Commis- 
sioners and the other expenses of the Com- 
mission are, in effect, almost entirely paid 
trom these funds. 

The War Claims Act required the War 
Claims Commission to make a study and re- 
port with recommendations to the Congress, 
concerning the whole field of war claims. 
That report was filed in January 1953. It 
included a number of recommendations 
nearly all of which have since been author- 
ized and carried out. The most important of 
all—the war damage program—has not been 
enacted into law. 


II, CLAIMS PROGRAMS COMPLETED—PAID FROM 
THE WAR CLAIMS FUND 


On March 5, 1957, there was presented to 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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Committee a rather detailed report on the 
functions and accomplishments of the Com- 
mission. 

The Foreign Claim Settlement Commission 
is the legal custodian of the War Claims 
Fund. The fund consists of all sums covered 
into the Treasury pursuant to section 39 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, that is, the 
net proceeds of the liquidation of vested 
World War II German and Japanese assets 
by the Office of Alien Property in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Transfers to the fund have 
totaled $228,500,600. The present balance is 
slightly in excess of $500,000. 

Utilization of the fund in payment of 
claims within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission has been as follows: 

1. Awards to members of the American 
Armed Forces who were held prisoners dur- 
ing World War II, at the rate of $1 for each 
day of failure to receive the proper quantity 
and quality of food. This program was com- 
pleted as directed by the Congress March 
31, 1955, with 179,275 awards totaling $49,- 
891,911. 

2. Awards to American civilians who went 
into hiding or were interned by the Japanese 
in the Philippines, Wake, Guam, or Midway 
at $25 per month for persons under 18 years 
of age, and $60 per month for others. This 
program was completed March 31, 1955, with 
9,238 awards totaling $13,668,078. 

3. Awards to religious organizations in the 
Philippines affiliated with religious organi- 
zations in the United States, or to the per- 
sonnel! of such Philippine organizations, for 
expenditures incurred or the value of sup- 
plies furnished to beleaguered Americans 
during World War II. This program was 
completed March 31, 1955, with 62 awards 
votaling $2,857,899. 

4. Awards to such religious organizations 
in the Philippines for the posiwar recon- 
struction costs of schools, colleges, observa- 
tories, hospitals, and orphanages destroyed 
during the war. This program was com- 
pleted March 31, 1955, with 60 awards total- 
ing $17,238,596. 

5. Awards to members of the American 
Armed Forces held prisoner during World 
War II, at the rate of $1.50 for each day 
they were abused or mistreated. This pro- 
gram was completed March 31, 1955 with 
176,340 awards, totaling $73,377,245. 

6. Awards to American civilians and their 
survivors of a class not covered by the orig- 
inal act who went into hiding or were in- 
terned by the Japanese. This program was 
completed as directed by the Congress Au- 
gust 31, 1956, with 2,191 awards, totaling 
$4,073,992. 

7. Awards to American prisoners of war 
who had enlisted in the armed forces of 
our allies. The program was completed Au- 
gust 31, 1956 with 201 awards, totaling 
$335,836. 

8. Awards to American merchant seamen 
captured and interned by the Japanese and 
yermans during World War II. The pro- 
gram was completed August 31, 1956, with 
176 awards, totaling $327,732. 

9. Awards to Americans for losses on bank 
accounts and other credits sequestered by 
the Japanese in the Philippines, and to 
banks in the Philippines which had volun- 
tarily reestablished sequestered American 
credits. This program was completed Au- 
gust 31, 1956, with 3,162 awards, totaling 
$10,570,478. 

10. Awards, under an amendment to the 
original statutory authorization, to religious 
organizations in the Philippines of the same 
denomination as religious organizations in 
the United States for (a) the cost of assist- 
ance furnished to American civilian and 
military personnel captured by or in hiding 
from the Japanese during the war, and (b) 
the postwar reconstruction costs of schools, 
colleges, hospitals, and similar institutions, 
destroyed during the war. The program was 
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completed as directed by the Congress Feb- 
ruary 6, 1958, with 109 awards, totaling 
$8,711,482.25. 


III. CLAIMS PROGRAMS COMPLETED—NOT PAID 
FROM THE WAR CLAIMS FUND 


Seven programs have been carried through 
under the International Claims Settlement 
Act, and one under the War Claims Act, 
which were not payable from the war claims 
fund. 

1. Awards to prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in the Korean conflict of the same 
kind provided for in World War II. This is 
the only program the Commission has had 
payable from appropriated funds. It was 
completed as directed by. the Congress 
August 21, 1956, with 9,241 awards, totaling 
$8,888,292. 

2. Awards to Americans for the loss of 
property in Panama. A fund of $400,000 
There were 66 
awards, totaling $441,891. The program was 
completed June 30, 1954. 

3. Awards to Americans whose property in 
Yugoslavia was nationalized or otherwise 
taken by Yugoslavia. A fund of $17 million 
was provided by Yugoslavia. The program 
was completed as directed by the Congress 
December 31, 1954. There were 876 awards, 
totaling $18,817,904. 

4. Awards to Americans whose claims 
against the Soviet Union arose prior to No- 
vember 16, 1933, primarily resulting from 
the 1917 revolution. Such awards were paid 
from a fund of $9,100,000 realized from the 
proceeds of property transferred to the 
United States by Russia under what is known 
as the Litvinov Assignment. Awards num- 
bered more than 1,925 and totaled more than 
$70 million in principal, plus interest. The 
program was completed as directed by Con- 
gress August 9, 1959. 

5. Awards to Americans were made with 
respect to claims against Italy arising from 
World War II not provided for in the Treaty 
of Peace with Italy. Claims were primarily 
those of Americans for damages attributable 
to Italy which occurred in Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and on the high seas. Italy 
provided a fund of $5 million to cover such 
claims. Awards totaling $3,608,171 have 
numbered 482 under both the original pro- 
visions of the act and the amendment thereto 
which, in effect, extended benefits to per- 
sons not qualified under the original pro- 
visions. Claims under the original provi- 
sions were completed on August 9, 1959. 

6. Awards to Americans whose claims 
against Hungary arose out of World War II 
damage, or, nationalization or other taking 
of American-owned property (plus a limited 
category of prewar contract claims). A sum 
of approximately $2 million was available 
in the Hungarian fund from the net pro- 
ceeds of the vesting of certain Hungarian 
assets in the United States. Awards num- 
bered 1,153 and exceeded $58 million plus 
interest. This program was completed on 
August 9, 1959. 

7. Awards to American claimants against 
Rumania were made under circumstances 
similar to those against Hungary. A fund of 
approximately $22 million was available from 
the vesting of Rumanian assets in the United 
States. Awards numbered 498 and exceeded 
$60 million plus interest. The program was 
completed August 9, 1959. 

8. Awards to Americans for claims against 
Bulgaria are likewise for World War II dam- 
age to, or, nationalization or other taking of 
American property (plus a limited category 
of prewar contract claims). A fund of ap- 
proximately $2.5 million was available from 
the vesting of Bulgarian assets in the United 
States. Awards numbered 217 and exceeded 
$4,500,000 plus interest. This program was 
also completed on August 9, 1959. 

As to the last five mentioned programs, 
awards are payable in full up to $1,000 and 
prorated above that. 
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IV. CURRENT CLAIMS PROGRAMS 


The Commission is in the process of de- 
termining claims with respect to some 4,000 
Americans under title IV of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended (approved Aug. 8, 1958), against 
Czechoslovakia. This program provides 
compensation to Americans for the nation- 
alization or other taking of their property 
by Czechoslovakia. A fund of approximately 
$9 million is available from the vesting of 
the proceeds of the sale of certain Czecho- 
slovakian property. The program will be 
completed on time, September 15, 1962. 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, while 
reading the hearings of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for General Gov- 
ernment Matters I ran into something 
that I thought quite amusing. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS] 
was asking questions about funds for the 
improvement of the White House. AsI 
understand it, certain of that money is 
to be spent after the next President 
takes office. Since there are some seven 
or eight announced and unannounced 
candidates for the Presidency, it is not 
possible at this time, I am sure, to settle 
on any one First Lady in the White 
House. But, on page 81 of the hearings 
the gentleman from Alabama asked this 
question: 

When will these improvements be made, 
before or after the next First Lady moves 
into the mansion? 


And I call the attention of my friend 
the gentleman from Michigan I[Mr. 
Horrman] to the answer of Mr. Ziehl. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. MY. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, will he yield at this time? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Who 
did you say would be in the White 
House? 

Mr. GROSS. I said I did not know; 
that there were seven or eight an- 
nounced and unannounced candidates 
for the Presidency, so I would not know 
who the next First Lady in the White 
House would be who wants to select her 
own paint. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, to start over 
again. The gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. ANDREWS] asked this question: 

When will these improvements be made, 
before or after the next First Lady moves 
into the mansion? 

Mr. Zien. Afterward, according to an in- 
cidental piece of information. 


This is the first time I ever read in a 
hearing where an appropriation was 
based upon “an incidental piece of in- 
formation.” 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. FENTON. The gentleman can 
see that that particular part was not 
deleted from the hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad it was not. 
Now, with reference to this bill, I am 
interested in two or three features of it. 


I thank 


will 
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First I want to commend the committee 
for the provision on page 13 of the bill: 

Sec. 209. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this or any other act, or of the 
funds available for expenditure by any in- 
dividual, corporation, or agency included in 
this or any other act, shall be used for 
publicity or propaganda purposes designed 
to support or defeat legislation pending be- 
fore Congress. 


This eliminates the necessity for offer- 
ing a similar amendment to each ap- 
propriation bill as it comes on and I say 
again that I want to commend the com- 
mittee for including this section. 

I wanted particularly to address my- 
self to the expenditure of money by the 
White House for expenses of manage- 
ment improvement. As I understand, 
there is $260,000 of carryover available 
for this fund, and the committee has 
approved $40,000 additional in new 
money for this fund. My question is, 
What has this management improve- 
ment setup done by way of improving 
personnel management throughout the 
Government? I wonder if the chair- 
man of the subcommittee can tell me 
what has been accomplished through 
the expenditure of this money over the 
years? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. If the gentleman 
will look at page 148 of the hearings he 
will find a list of the projects that have 
been financed from this fund. Now if 
he will lock at page 146 of the hearings 
he will see where I asked Mr. Stans, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
who justified this item before the 
committee: 

Mr. ANDREWS. Does the President want 
this agency or this fund? 

Mr. Stans. Yes, the President wants it; 
and I think, Mr. Chairman, it’s a very im- 
portant way of getting at some of the or- 
ganizational and operating problems in the 
Government where the Bureau of the Budget 
doesn’t have the staff to make the studies 
and there is no other agency in the Govern- 
ment able to perform them. 


The budget request for this item was 
$350,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; 
brought up to $500,000. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The budget request 
was for $350,000. The committee ap- 
proved $40,000. They wanted to keep 
this fund at a level of $500,000. The 
committee thought it would be well to 
keep it at the level of $300,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I still cannot under- 
stand why the gentleman and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations defends this 
fund. I am unwilling to accept the po- 
sition of the Bureau of the Budget and 
I will tell the gentleman why. The 
Bureau of the Budget since 1953, ac- 
cording to testimony by Mr. Stans, has 
spent $1,110,000 on projects financed 
from this fund. The projects include 
Management of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Organization and Management 
of the Federal Power Commission; Or- 
ganization and Management of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; Comptrol- 
ler’s Activities of the Federal Housing 
Administration. There are 10 different 
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outside-of-Government firms that were 
employed on 17 projects, plus 5 other 
projects where individuals were hired on 
a@ consultant basis by the Bureau of the 
Budget. This money has been spent 
largely on the hiring of private man- 
agement engineering firms. Despite the 
fact that more than $1 million has been 
spent in this fashion since 1953, em- 
ployment in the Government has gone 
up and up. I am sure the gentleman 
will not dispute that. 

This year it is supposed to reach a 
high of some 2,314,000 people, a sub- 
stantial increase over last year. 

I have been advised that based on a 
study made by the Bureau of the Budget 
there are 29 departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government that 
have management analysis groups in 
their headquarters operations. These 
groups employ over 350 professional 
career Management analysts in their 
headquarters—over 350 now on the pay- 
rolls. Besides these technicians, the 
larger field activities also have manage- 
ment analysts, so that in total the Fed- 
eral Government certainly must employ 
several thousand well-trained personnel 
management experts. 

I trust that the Bureau of the Budg- 
et will provide greater leadership in the 
future for top management in the Fed- 
eral Government to make use of these 
career technicians, not go out and hire 
private engineering firms on a cost-plus 
basis as is often done. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman talks 
about the increase in Federal employ- 
ment. He recognizes that the last few 
years of this administration there have 
been increases as the administration 
moved along. The fact shows that to- 
day, 7 or 8 years after, the administra- 
tion has fewer people on the payroll than 
when this administration took over in 
1953. That figure cannot be challenged. 

Mr. GROSS. That does not justify 
the hiring of private consultants when 
there are qualified employees already on 
the payrolls and when employment in 
the classified service is on the increase. 
What do you propose to do with the 
people already on the payroll? 

Mr. MICHEL. In some instances it is 
Caifficult to make savings. For instance, 
in the case of the Defense Department 
many people thought by reorganizing it 
would mean a difference of $5, $6, or $7 
billion in the expenditures. I think the 
result is that we did happen to have a 
sizable increase. We might normally 
expect increasing costs. ‘Take, for in- 
Stance, this item the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget is concerned about, 
whether or not the Government should 
be buying or renting these large comput- 
ing machines that cost thousands and 
thousands of dollars. Some of the de- 
partments do not know whether it is cor- 
rect for them to go ahead and buy the 
machines or to rent them. We are con- 
cerned about the sizable expenditures 
for renting, but some specialist must go 
in there and determine whether or not 
this is the right or wrong thing to do. 
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Mr. GROSS. Why go out and hire 
people to tell the Government what to 
do, when we have in the General Services 
Administration and other agencies all 
kinds of experts? That is what we have 
been doing. 

Mr. MICHEL. I do not know that we 
have been hiring General Services Ad- 
ministration men. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
read the hearings of our manpower utili- 
zation subcommittee he will find that 
the General Services Administration did 
hire private consultants to tell it what 
to do in the management of properties. 
If the General Services Administration, 
after the years of experience it has had, 
still must go outside to hire people to 
tell it how to manage Government prop- 
erty, then there is something sadly 
wrong. I hope it will not surprise the 
gentleman to learn that as the result of 
our hearings, and I am not going to take 
the time to search out the testimony 
now, there is no one agency of Govern- 
ment responsible for personnel manage- 
ment, not even the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

There is no place or no one that you 
can turn to fix responsibility for man- 
agement, yet we are asked to support, 
with hundreds of thousands of dollars 
over the years, a management improve- 
ment setup in the White House, that 
I say to you has not been delivering 
and which ought to be abolished. The 
money should be spent on concentrating 
responsibility either in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission or somewhere else in the 
Government. 

Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman serves 
on the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and I was wondering 
if that committee has given any con- 
sideration to the establishment of just 
this kind of thing that the gentleman 
is talking about. 

Mr. GROSS. I suggest that the gen- 
— read our hearings of last Decem- 

Pr; 

Mr, MICHEL. Has there been any 
legislation introduced to that effect that 
we might tie our string to? 

Mr. GROSS. We are trying to get 
some help from all departments and 
agencies in an effort to determine where 
responsibility for personnel manage- 
ment should be located. 

Mr. MICHEL. Of course, the gentle- 
man surely must agree that since we 
do not have that in effect or in being, 
there is nothing seriously wrong with 
going to an area where we can get good 
advice. 

Mr. GROSS. What I am trying to do 
is to raise the issue here today so that 
next year we can get some help from 
the Committee on Appropriations in 
anything that we may be able to do 
through the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. What I am saying 
is that we ought to cut out the $40,000 
in new money and I intend to offer an 
amendment to that effect, leaving the 
improvement management setup in the 
White ‘House the $260.0C0 of carryover 
and giving very serious consideration 
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next year to the abolition of this so- 
called management group, which is not 
producing today, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. With 
reference to the Post Office Department, 
every time the Postmaster General tries, 
as he has been trying ever since he came 
into office, to get a little more efficiency 
and to cut out some of the waste, some- 
one from the Congress in answer to a 
lobby that is usually up here and there 
was one here last week complaining be- 
cause the Post Office Department is try- 
ing to find out whether some of the 
postal employees are doing anything, and 
they were undoubtedly in to see the gen- 
tleman—they were in my office and they 
stayed a long, long time. They did not 
want any standards established to judge 
so that the Postmaster General or any 
of his assistants could determine 
whether they were working or whether 
they were not. Now if we let the Post 
Office Department alone once in a 
while—or not once in a while, but at 
least part of the time—part of the time 
if we would just let that businessman 
alone who is in charge down there and 
install some of these good things, we 
could save some money and get some 
work done. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FENTON]. 

Mr. FENTON. May I ask how much 
more time the gentleman would like to 
have since there are other Members who 
want time to speak? 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to have 
another 2 or 3 minutes, if the gentleman 
would yield that time to me. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask how much time the gentleman has 
consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Last 
year this appropriations subcommittee 
developed that there had been a $400,000 
raid on the President’s emergency fund 
for the so-called Draper Committee. 
I wonder if there was any such raid— 
I find no evidence of it in your hearings 
this year, but I wonder if there has been 
a similar raid on the President’s emer- 
gency fund in attempts to influence the 
Congress. I wonder if the gentleman 
could tell me whether there has been a 
raid in the last year? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I am happy to tell 
the gentleman that as of the time when 
witnesses appeared before the committee, 
about 2 weeks ago, the testimony was 
that not one thin dime had been spent 
from this fund in fiscal year 1960. It 
could be that the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa on the floor last year 
had something to do with that although 
I do not know. 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to commend the gentleman for 
having turned up the information last 
year. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The gentleman will 
find that information in the record of 
the hearings at page 140. He will find 
from the testimony on that page that 
the fund of $1 million is still intact. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his response. 

I should also like to ask the gentleman 
a question concerning this setup in the 
White House on fundraising within the 
Federal service. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
the taxpayers should spend $54,000, or 
at the rate of about $10,000 a year for 
five employees, which must mean there 
are a couple of them drawing extra good 
money, to ride herd on fundraising with- 
in the Federal Government. Why can- 
not the various agencies, bureaus, and 
departments handle fundraising for 
charitable purposes without this expend- 
iture? 

Mr. ANDREWS. All those people were 
assigned by the military to the White 
House. If you will notice on page 4 of 
the committee report, we have requested 
that this practice be stopped. 

Mr. GROSS. That is good. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, during the last year or two 


’ 


there has been a notably tendency on the - 


part of a very few Johnny-come-lately 
Members of the House to travel fast and 
far. That is a laudable ambition and 
many a bandwagon rider cheers as some 
ride to the top and sit under a temporary 
spotlight in an isolated seat. Some stub 
a toe or slip on a banana skin thought- 
lessly dropped by a careless bystander. 
That has been the opinion as expressed 
by a few papers here and there in various 
congressional districts. 

Not content with a little pushing and 
crowding now and then, here and there 
or possibly what might be termed retali- 
ation because of a few votes, not wait- 
ing for a colleague to be defeated or for 
nature to take its course impatient to be 
crowned, they have resorted to a denial 
of seniority rights on committees. 

Really convinced we should have a 
civil rights bill, some disregard the long- 
established rules and customs of the 
House and push themselves or their 
friends to positions they have not 
earned. For some time it has been my 
thought the desire for equal rights might 
drift down to the House membership— 
some consideration be given to those 
who had earned the right to this privi- 
lege by long service here. It is just pos- 
Sible, as was hinted by the gentleman 
from Mississippi the other day, that 
some who seem to claim the right to 
Silence or fix the status of all others, 
might just find themselves with needed 
votes come election or caucus day. But 
enough of that. 

The bill now before us provides appro- 
priations for the White House; does it 
not? 


Seer 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, being that kind of a bill, if 
they have more money than they need or 
more employees than they have use for 
around the White House, they might 
send a few of them up here to the House 
Office Buildings to operate the elevators 
in the front of the New House Office 
Building. 

Yesterday and on a couple of other 
Sundays the bank of elevators was not 
operating around 5. Some of the 
Members, your humble servant included, 
wanted to do some necessary work, some 
work that might be said to be of a re- 
ligious nature because it had to do with 
the welfare of the aged. Yesterday— it 
happened twice before on successive 
Sundays—the elevator at the police desk 
in the New House Office Building was 
not being operated. There was no one 
there to operate it except a policeman 
and he was so busy smoking he could not 
be bothered. Personally, I do not object 
to walking down from the fifth floor 
from over in the southwest corner, but 
when it comes to climbing up five flights 
of stairs, I do not like it—especially 
when someone is being paid to run the 
elevators. Just why should a Member 
carry his load up five or even two flights 
while someone paid to do a job wears 
the seat of his pants out in some other 
part of the building. Nor was I able to 
get anyone at the Superintendent’s 
office. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas! was over there hanging around 
trying to get a ride up; the gentleman 
from Texas [|Mr. BECKWITH], he was 
over there. When you get as many as 
three Members of the House who really 
want to work or at least make a pretext 
of wanting to work, should they not 
have an elevator to get up and down, 
when there was a man on duty? Or 
must the older ones just get out of the 
way so we can elect a young man who 
can run up; then wear out the springs 
on his easy chair? With $4 billion 
something going abroad, I hope one of 
the leaders on our side, either Mr. 
ARENDS or Mr. ALLEN, both from Illi- 
nois—I understand they are down to the 
White House every Monday or Tuesday, 
whenever it is—I wish you would just 
speak to the President, and if he does not 
need those employees who are hired in 
connection with White House service—I 
suppose he will be going to church at 
Gettysburg anyway on Sundays—if he 
does not need all those employees down 
there, would you or one of you gentle- 
men mind suggesting to him that he fix 
it so that we can have somebody up here 
to run one of those elevators on Sun- 
day—I note you nod—and then Mr. 
Tuomas and Mr. BEcKWoRTH, perhaps 
your humble servant may be able to 
get up to an office without walking up 
the stairs. Why let an elevator and an 
operator just stay stuck? 

It may be all right for a leader, a 
would-be leader, or just a climber to 
give a Member the runaround but one 
should not have to take a push from an 
elevator operator or House policeman. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. We have no further 
requests, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 

For expenses necessary to assist the Pres- 
ident in improving the management of 
executive agencies and in obtaining greater 
economy and efficiency through the estab- 
lishment of more efficient business methods 
in Government operations, including serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 US.C. 55a), at rates for 
individuals not to exceed $75 per diem, by 
allocation to any agency or Office in the 
executive branch for the conduct, under the 
general direction of the Bureau of the 
Budget, of examinations and appraisals of, 
and the development and installation of 
improvements in, the organization and oper- 
ations of such agency or of other agencies 
in the executive branch, $40,000, to remain 
available until expended, and to be available 
without regard to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
6, line 2, strike out “$75 per diem” and 
insert “$50 per diem”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations can 
make a case for $75 per diem to be paid 
to consultants and others, in view of 
the fact that running through this bill 
we find $50 per diem in several other 
places—the National Security Council 
$50 per diem for the hiring of individ- 
uals; and the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization, 
whatever that is, $50 per diem provi- 
sions—if the committee can make a case 
for this $75 per diem to be found on 
page 6 in connection with management 
improvement funds, I will be glad to 
withdraw my amendment. I wonder if 
I may have some comment from the 
chairman of the subcommittee on the 
$75 figure as contained on page 6 in con- 
nection with the management improve- 
ment fund. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Ican only say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that the informa- 
tion given us was that these consultants 
are very high type people, professional 
people, men who make high salaries. 
This has been the law for several years. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that there ought to be a standard 
set by the Government with reference 
particularly to people who are being 
hired to tell the Federal Government 
what to do in connection with person- 
nel, in connection with management of 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. ANDREWS. No; I think each 
case should rest on its own merits. I 
might say to the gentleman that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget requested that we re- 
move the limitation of $50 per diem for 
consultants from the law covering them. 

Mr. GROSS. And just let them pay 
anything they want to pay; is that cor- 
rect? 
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Mr. ANDREWS. No; they requested 
that we remove the limitation of $50 and 
make it $75, but the committee refused 
to do so. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman not 
think this ought to be standardized? 

Mr. ANDREWS. No; I think each 
case should rest on its own merits. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Some of the people 
who are called in for consultation are 
among the best scientists in the country. 

Mr. GROSS. These are not scientists 
who are called in in connection with the 
Management improvement fund. 

Mr. ANDREWS. But they do have 
that type of consultant from time to 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. But why $50 in connec- 
tion with the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization? 
Are those people any less valuable than 
the people who would be called in in 
connection with the Management Im- 
provement Fund? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
have to agree in part with what my 
chairman said in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question. I would say, for in- 
stance, with respect to the people who 
are called in on the President’s Advisory 
Committee that it is considered some- 
thing of an honor by many of them 
simply to serve. Some of them are will- 
ing to sacrifice their time just to serve 
on the committee. There has been the 
argument advanced by some in this field 
that patriotic citizens ought simply to 
give their time as a service to the Gov- 
ernment; but as the Chairman has 
pointed out in connection with these 
highly skilled, highly paid individuals, 
they are people who have already come 
into their right. They are considered 
competent to advise the Government be- 
cause they have made a success of what 
they have been engaged in themselves. 
I think the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget has said that you just cannot get 
these highly qualified people under a 
limitation of $50 per diem. 

Mr. GROSS. I have to disagree, re- 
spectfully, with my colleague from II- 
linois. I think if you issued an invita- 
tion to management engineering people 
to come in on a consultant basis at $50 
per day, you would have by 4 o'clock 
this afternoon, if that invitation were 
issued now, so many that they would be 
kicking down the doors to work at that 
figure. I do not think there has ever 
been the slightest difficulty hiring con- 
sultants at that rate and for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman I think 
will agree that there are any number of 
individuals who may pawn themselves 
off as being specialists or particularly 
qualified in the field, but we have to take 
the judgment of some of our responsible 
individuals downtown as to who are best 
qualified to get the job done. Undoubt- 
edly there would be many takers by 4 
o'clock, but that would not prove any- 
thing. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, this has been the law 
for many years. They tell us they need 
this money to get the facts that they use 
in this particular work. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. ae, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 6, line 8, strike out “$40,000”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the expenditure I brought up earlier in 
debate on this bill. There is already 
$260,000 available to carry on the so- 
called management improvement prop- 
osition at the White House. This would 
make it $300,000. There is no evidence 
in the hearings that I could find other 
than a statement that “maybe we will 
use the money and maybe we won't.” 
The expenditures, as near as I could de- 
termine from the hearings, have not 
been running above approximately 
$250,000 a year. Iseeno necessity what- 
ever for putting $40,000 of new money 
into this. I think the committee ought 
to accept this amendment and then next 
year, as I said before, look very seriously 
into the proposition of abolishing this 
White House management improvement 
fund altogether. : 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the President should 
not because of lack of funds be pre- 
vented from taking timely action in ob- 
taining solutions to management prob- 
lems or in making needed administra- 
tive improvements in executive agencies 
and functions. Over the years this fund 
has been kept at a level of approximately 
$500,000. It is used principally to con- 
tract for outside services or for special 
projects in the field of management im- 
provement for the executive branch. It 
does not represent except in unusual 
cases a direct employment by the Gov- 
ernment but is used mostly for contract- 
ing for outside services. 

I think a very fine case was made for 
this item. The committee saw fit to al- 
low $40,000. There was a balance of 
$260,000 left in the fund. With this ex- 
tra $40,000 we allowed, they are given 
$300,000 to proceed. As I said in the 
beginning, I do not think the President 
should be handicapped should anything 
arise in the executive branch that needs 
adjustment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is in 
no sense an emergency fund. 

Mr. FENTON. It could be an emer- 
gency fund. 

Mr. GROSS. In what way could it 
be anemergency? How could it possibly 
be an emergency? 

Mr. FENTON. I certainly am _ not 
going to get into a controversy on that. 
We have to take the advice of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, as to the work they 
have been compelled to do over the years 
with the rising amount of functions they 
have to direct. I think the thing to do is 
to allow this amount. 
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Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will 
agree with me that there are hundreds 
of personal management people pres- 
ently in the career service of the Gov- 
ernment. Will he not agree with that? 

Mr. FENTON. I think that is true, 
but I do not believe you can rely on 
that very much. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman not 
think we either ought to get rid of the 
people who are on the payroll that we 
are paying as management experts in 
various bureaus and agencies and de- 
partments of the Government, if we are 
going to spend this kind of money on hir- 
ing consultants to tell the various bu- 
reaus and agencies what they ought to 
do? Does the gentleman not think we 


ought to get rid of the employees we 


have? 

Mr. FENTON. I am not aware of any 
excess numbers the President has on his 
rolls. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not talking about 
the President in this particular case, I 
am talking about the various bureaus 
and agencies, with hundreds of them on 
the payrcll. What happens to morale 
in these agencies when outside consult- 
ants are hired to come in and tell them 
what to do? This is a serious problem, 
and it is not being met in this way. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that if this amendment prevails, 
then all the language in the bill from 
line 20, page 5 should go out since it 
would be useless language. 

Mr. Chairman, there is available in 
this fund for the next year $260,000. 
The budget request for funds for this 
project was for $500,C00. The commit- 
tee decided to keep in the fund $300.- 
000—hence, the appropriation in this bill 
of $40,000. 

I might say in answer to the gentle- 
man from Iowa as to what has been ac- 
complished by this fund, if he will turn 
to the hearings of last year at page 181, 
he will find documented there some of 
the specific cases where actual dollar 
savings have accrued to the Government 
as a result of the decisions made by this 
Management organization. Here is an- 
other case of an agency created by exec- 
utive order. The President says that he 
wants it and says he needs it, and we 
are willing to give him part of what he 
asks for or even three-fifths of what he 
asks for. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. These are claimed sav- 
ings; are they not? I would certainly 
expect the Bureau of the Budget or any 
other agency of the Government to 
justify, or at least try to justify the 
spending of money for the purposes for 
which that money was spent. The 
gentleman must admit that the hiring of 
these consulting firms has not resulted 
in less employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment since employment in the Gov- 
ernment is going up all the time. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that this amendment be defeated and I 
ask for a vote. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Icwa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALBERT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11389) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office of the President 
and sundry general Government agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

Mr, ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS CON- 
CERNING HON. MICHAEL KIRWAN 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all remarks 
concerning Hon. MICHAEL KIRWAN be 
printed in the Recorp following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FocartTy] and that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 





AUTHORIZING DISPOSAL OF NAT- 
URAL RUBBER FROM THE NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 486) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 582) provid- 
ing under section 3(e) of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, the ex- 
press approval of the Congress for the dis- 
posal from the national stockpile of approx- 
imately four hundred and seventy thousand 
long tons of natural rubber. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the resolu- 
tion, and shall continue not to exceed two 
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hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the resolution 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the resolution to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half the time to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and at this time I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 582, to express approval 
of the Congress for the disposal from the 
national stockpile of approximately 470,- 
000 long tons of natural rubber. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule, with 2 hours of general debate. 
The purpose of this legislation is to ob- 
tain the express approval of the Con- 
gress for the disposition by General 
Services Administration of approxi- 
mately 470,000 long tons of natural rub- 
ber now in the national stockpile. 

I do not know of any objection to the 
rule, and I now yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
requests for time on this side, and I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 36] 

Alexander Cunningham Inouye 
Alger Curtis, Mass. Jackson 
Anderson, Curtis, Mo. Johansen 

Mont. Devine Johnson, Wis. 
Anfuso Diggs Jones, Mo. 
Ashley Dingell Kluczynski 
Auchincloss Dorn, N.Y. Lankford 
Bailey Durham Lesinski 
Barden Dwyer Loser 
Barrett Evins McCormack 
Barry Fallon McDowell 
Baumhart Farbstein McGovern 
Belcher Feighan Macdonald 
Bentley Fino Machrowicz 
Blatnik Fisher Mack, Wash. 
Blitch Frelinghuysen Martin 
Bolling Friedel Meader 
Bonner Garmatz Miller, 
Bowles Gary George P. 
Bray Gavin Milliken 
Brewster Glenn Minshall 
Brown, Mo. Granahan Mitchell 
Buckley Grant Morris, N. Mex. 
Cahill Gray Morrison 
Canfield Green, Pa. Nix 
Cederberg Griffiths O’Hara, Mich, 
Celler Gubser O'Neill 
Chamberlain Halleck Osmers 
Chiperfield Hargis Passman 
Coffin Hays Patman 
Cohelan Hébert Pillion 
Collier Hemphill Powell 
Cook Henderson Reece, Tenn. 
Cooley Holifield Reuss 
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Rhodes, Ariz. Slack Tollefson 
Riley Smith, Miss. Ullman 
Robison Spence Vinson 
Roosevelt Taber Weaver 
Rostenkowski Taylor Wharton 
Saylor Teague, Tex. Williams 
Scherer Teller Willis 
Shelley Thomas Withrow 
Sheppard Thompson, N.J.Zelenko 
Short Toll 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 301 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS RUBBER 
STOCKS 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


. 


ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN OFFI- 
CERS OF THE REGULAR ARMY 
AND REGULAR AIR FORCE 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 485 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1795) to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to revise certain provisions relating to the 
promotion and involuntary retirement of 
officers of the regular components of the 
armed forces. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services now in the bill, and 
such substitute for the purpose of amend- 
ment shall be considered under the five- 
minute rule as an original bill. At the con- 
clusion of such consideration the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee sub- 
stitute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, with or without instructions. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 485 provides for the 
consideration of S. 1795, a bill to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to revise 
certain provisions relating to the pro- 
motion and involuntary retirement of 
officers of the regular components of the 
Armed Forces. The rule provides for 2 
hours of general debate under an open 
rule and makes in order the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services now in the 
bill, S. 1795, to be considered when read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule 
as an originai bill. 
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The purpose of the legislation, as 
amended, is to improve the quality of 
the Regular officer corps of the Army 
and the Air Force. 

First. It will permit the Air Force and 
the Army to retire involuntarily per- 
manent colonels and permanent lieuten- 
ant colonels who have three or more 
times failed of selection to the next 
higher permanent grade. The proposed 
legislation is not intended to create 
vacancies; obviously though, certain 
vacancies will result, but it will give the 
Air Force and Army the authority to 
retire officers who do not measure up to 
the standards required in their grade in 
the present day Air Force, and in the 
Army if they wish to exercise such au- 
thority. It is estimated that the Air 
Force would be given the authority to 
retire involuntarily some 200 colonels 
and 500 lieutenant colonels during the 
next 5 years who have failed of selection 
three or more times; but no officer would 
be eliminated under this legislation un- 
less he qualifies for retirement pay. It 
would be a temporary authority and 
would expire June 30, 1965. 

Second. It proposes to amend existing 
law with regard to the “show cause” 
procedure now in existing law applying 
to the Army and the Air Force under 
which officers who fail to meet pre- 
scribed standards, or officers who are 
charged with professional or moral der- 
eliction or who are security risks, may 
be eliminated from the active list. This 
portion of the amendment is entirely 
new, permanent, and was not contained 
in the version of the bill as it passed in 
the other body. 

It would not be applicable to the Navy 
and Marine Corps as Congress passed 
the so-called Hump Act in 1959 which 
permitted the Navy and Marine Corps 
to retire involuntarily, ahead of sched- 
ule, commanders and captains and 
their Marine Corps counterparts in order 
to create vacancies for promotion of 
lieutenant commanders and their Ma- 
rine Corps counterparts. 

I know of no opposition to the rule 
and I urge adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Texas has explained 
very ably and very well the rule making 
in order the consideration of this bill. 
The rule provides for 2 hours of general 
debate. It is an open rule. The testi- 
mony before the Committee on Rules 
showed there was no opposition to the 
measure in the House Committee on 
Armed Services, and there was no oppo- 
sition to the rule in the Committee on 
Rules. I think this is a bill which will 
not prove controversial in nature. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 





WHY SHOULD AMERICA CONQUER 
SPACE? 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unaiuiimous consent to address the House 


1960 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
= SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of my remarks, I include a great article 
that appeared in the Sunday Star in 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1960. This 
article was by America’s foremost rocket 
expert, Dr. Wernher von Braun. The 
title of this great article, that all of us 
will appreciate from the very bottom of 
our hearts, is “Why Must We Conquer 
Space?” An urgent and inspiring an- 
swer to the most vital questions of our 
times is included in the article written 
by Alabama’s own Dr. von Braun in the 
Sunday Star. 

Recently my wife and I were giving a 
luncheon for Senator and Mrs. Roland 
Cooper from Camden, Wilcox County, 
Ala., and we had invited the Alabama 
delegation with their wives and many of 
our prominent men on both sides of the 
aisle, including many Democrats, as well 
as some Republicans. We included in 
this particular luncheon in the Speaker’s 
dining room there in the Capitol Bos 
sixes, of Florida; of course, we had both 
of our great Senators from Alabama, 
Senator LISTER HILL and Senator JOHN 
SpARKMAN; Congressman GEORGE GRANT, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, ALBERT RAINS, BOB 
Jones, CARL ELLIOTT, KENNETH ROBERTS, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, and GEORGE HUDDLE- 
STON, along with all of their wonderful 
wives; but we were so happy when we 
found that Gov. Jonn Patterson and his 
finance director, Charlie Meriwether, 
and a group of his cabinet members of 
Alabama were here, and Mrs. John 
Sparkman was entertaining Mrs. von 
Braun; so, of course, we were delighted 
to have them along with some other 
people who were visiting us. We had 
some of the group from Texas, a great 
many from Alabama, about 64 in all. I 
wish we could have had every Represent- 
ative from every State in the Union, but 
we just did not have a dining room with 
the space. But we did have some great 
and good men, and Senator HILL and 
Senator SPARKMAN, as well as Senator 
Ro.LanD Cooper, made great talks. Then, 
we had our own Gov. John Patterson, 
who made a splendid talk, that we all 
enjoyed very much. Of course, Senator 
HILL and Senator Sparkman’ both 
talked, and you all know what wonder- 
ful men and great orators they are. 
Then, each one of the Congressmen 
spoke, and we saved this great man, 
Dr. von Braun, from Huntsville, Ala., as 
the principal speaker. 

How I wish all of my people in the 
First District of Alabama could have 
heard him—not only there, but all over 
the State and all over this world; but 
they will, and this article covers some of 
the things he said. He is coming here 
again in the next few days, and I am 
hoping to get some material that I will 
put in the ConcRESSIONAL REcorRD, which 
goes to every library in this Nation and 
many other libraries all over the world, 
and every beat in the State: so all of our 
People can know what Dr. von Braun has 
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done, is doing, and will continue to do, 
from Huntsville, Ala. Also, some of this 
work is being done at our own beautiful 
Brookley Field at Mobile, Ala., where we 
have over 15,000 men and women work- 
ing there under another great leader, 
Gen. Dan Callahan. 

Just this past week we had at Brookley 
Field Gen. Sam Anderson and Gen. Bozo 
McKee from Dayton, Ohio, where the 
Air Force has its headquarters. Wehave 
had the great Gen. Nathan Twining 
down at this field for many years, along 
with other people, like Homer Gruenther, 
special assistant at the White House, 
Charlie Halleck, the leader of the mi- 
nority side, a Republican from Indiana, 
his son and his wonderful wife. 


Well, the great CarRL VINSON is chair-: 


man of the Armed Services Committee 
that handles the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, as well as the Marines and 
Coast Guard, or a part of it, and he has 
been there with us and has been so help- 
ful down through the years. Asa matter 
of fact, everybody helps us and we know 
that we will not, as Dr. von Braun says, 
surrender the heavens to the Reds. Not 
only, Dr. von Braun, will we not sur- 
render the heavens, but we will not sur- 
render the earth either. We want them 
both, but we are willing to share them 
with all right thinking people. 

Well, I have met many men from all 
walks of life, but I have never met a 
more learned man on this subject than 
Alabama’s Dr. Wernher von Braun. We 
are proud of him; we are proud of his 
beautiful wife, who has been down to the 
First District of Alabama with her hus- 
band so many, many times, and I know 
they will come many more times, and I 
know we will work out something that 
will be very great and very good—not 
only for Alabama and our First District 
of Alabama, but for all mankind; and 
I will be giving you another message on 
what we do on this trip. But at this time, 
I believe they have agreed to let Dr. von 
Braun and his great team there at 
Huntsville, Ala., at the Redstone Arsenal, 
have 100 million new dollars. Well, we 
have got to do it, and he answers— 
“Why should America conquer space?” 
Well, we want to conquer space or any- 
thing else that anybody else has done, 
and this is the last frontier, and I know 
that Dr. von Braun and many, many 
other of our men and women from every 
walk of life in this great Nation of ours 
are ready to help in any way, shape, or 
form, and we should have done it a long 
time ago, and we could have. There is no 
doubt in my mind that we will. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun is the opera- 
tions chief of the U.S. Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency, and headed the German 
Rocket Research Center in World War 
II. After the war he came to the United 
States as one of the former enemy tech- 
nical experts rounded up by our Opera- 
tion Paperclip. Dr. von Braun is now 
a U.S. citizen and resides with his wife 
and two daughters in Huntsville, Ala. By 
the way, they are expecting another 
baby, so he tells me, this year. 

How I wish we could include the pic- 
ture of Dr. von Braun which is on the 
cover of the magazine section of the Sun- 
day Star, but we cannot do that, but I 
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would like for you to see his face, and 
especially when he is talking about the 
things we can do yet in this great old 
world of ours—it lights up. Surely, God 
has His hand on his shoulder to show him 
a way where we would, if it comes, have 
to win a war; but we hope this never 
comes, because everything he is doing 
could be used so much better in making 
peace on earth and good will to all 
mankind. 

I did want the people at home and 
everywhere else to know about this man 
and pull and pray for him, for it means 
much to all of us—every human being 
in this Nation and the world. 

God bless Dr. von Braun and give him 
strength to carry on the great work he 
is doing. 

[From This Week magazine, Mar. 20, 1960] 
WHy SHOULD AMERICA CONQUER SPACE? 
(By Wernher von Braun, Director, Develop- 

ment Operations Division, Army Ballistic 

Missile Agency) 

(In one of the most inspiring articles on 
the subject you will ever read, a man who 
has dedicated his life to the conquest of 
space explains simply and fully what space 
means to our future.) 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—When we speak of the 
conquest of space we had better clarify that 
term right at the outset. For one thing, we 
do not mean conquest in the sense of beat- 
ing little green men into submission and 
staking out a nationalistic claim on the uni- 
verse. Also, space is a pretty big place— 
they say it is even bigger than Texas and 
Alaska thrown together. 

Not even the boldest science fiction writer 
would ever dream of earthmen exploring all 
the space from here to infinity. When we 
speak of conquest of space we mean no 
more than visits to a few of our close celes- 
tial neighbors. Nevertheless, some of these 
neighboring stars may be just as intriguing 
and just as full of mysteries as our own little 
planet which until the dawn of the space 
age we called the world. 

No matter how limited his objective, man’s 
conquest of space is the boldest venture he 
has ever embarked upon, Since time eternal 
the force of gravity has chained him to the 
earth’s surface. Half a century after man 
learned to build flying machines whose wings 
could temporarily overcome his weight, 
science, and technology are ready to give him 
the means to soar above the atmosphere and 
shake off the chains of gravity altogether. 

Why must we take up this challenge? 
Why must we conquer space now that we 
have the technical ability to do it? 

Dr. James R. Killian, the President’s for- 
mer scientific adviser, gave as the main rea- 
son ‘“‘the compelling urge to explore the un- 
known.” Throughout the history of human 
progress this urge has motivated not only 
heroic men of action like Columbus or Peary, 
but also penetrating thinkers like Ptolemy 
and Einstein. Just plain curiosity has al- 
ways been a far more effective mainspring for 
research and exploration than hope for eco- 
nomic returns. 

All our modern conveniences had their 
origin in research which was carried out 
without regard to practical application and 
merely because some man wanted to know 
the how and why of the universe. The au- 
tomobile, the airplane, our electrical mir- 
acles, the clothes we wear, the food we eat, 
the glasses we use—all are the direct out- 
growth of scientific research conducted out 
of man’s innate curiosity. 

Because an obscure Austrian monk, experi- 
menting with white and red peas in a corner 
of the monastery garden, was curious about 
the statistical results of his cross-breeding 
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tests, man has learned to grow hardier corn 
and raise sturdier cattle to feed the hungry 
millions. 

Because a 20th century bacteriologist was 
curious about certain physical reactions tak- 
ing place in plain mold, we have penicillin. 

Even the most formidable and fateful dis- 
covery of our time, thermonuclear energy, 
was made only because a few men wondered 
what prevented the sun from losing its heat 
as rapidly as its tremendous continuous 
energy losses through radiation would seem 
to suggest. 

The trouble about contemporary research 
begins when the “compelling urges to ex- 
plore the unknown” felt by representatives 
of the many disciplines of science begin to 
compete for the tax dollar. Sometimes we 
have some real soul searching to do. Take 
the question of rocket research versus med- 
ical research. Just a few months ago my 
mother died of cancer, so when I ask myself 
whether, say, a hundred million dollars of 
taxpayers’ money would be better spent on 
cancer research or on an attempt to take a 
few pictures of the far side of the moon, I 
hesitate to give an answer. 

But am I asking myself the right ques- 
tion? Surely there is another aspect to 
the problem. Suppose everything America 
stands for in the eyes of the world could 
be expressed in terms of a stock market 
rating of so many hundred billion dollars. 
Suppose further that the fact that the 
Soviets succeeded in photographing the 
moon’s unseen side reduced that rating by 
a fraction of 1 percent—say $1 billion. 
When I now assure you that for one-tenth 
of that amount America could have done 
the same thing ahead of the Russians’ lunik 
III, don’t you think we can argue it would 
have been a worthwhile investment? 

Whether we like it or not we are engaged 
in a worldwide popularity contest with the 
Soviets. We are competing for allies among 
the many have-not nations for whose un- 
derfed multitudes the Communist formula 
of life has a great appeal. We are sceking 
friends among the many small countries, 
rich or poor, which would like to remain out- 
side the powerful magnetic field lines arch- 
ing from Washington to Moscow, but which 
in a world of jet travel and intercontinental 
rockets often have no choice but to side with 
a richer and mightier partner. 

A feat like that performed by lunik ITI is 
tantamount to a lost battle in that silent, 
cold struggle for the hearts of the uncom- 
mitted. And lunik II (which planted the 
hammer and sickle on the moon) was an- 
other lost battle, and lunik I (which first 
went into orbit around the sun) was still 
another. And the series of sputniks which 
opened the space age were still more lost 
battles. We are now moving into a more 
affirmative position in the cold war, by which 
to win the hearts and the hopes of the 
uncommitted. 

I do not think we can dismiss this grim 
competition as a weight-lifting contest be- 
tween rival rocket teams. When the whole 
world sits in the audience and the heavens 
are the stage, pride and prestige are real 
issues and serve ends which are vital for 
our Nation’s role in the world of men. I 
just don’t believe the American people are 
ready to concede that they have lost their 
frontier spirit—just as we enter the struggle 
for man’s last and limitless frontier. I am 
not ready to believe that America is willing 
to surrender the heavens to the Reds. 

The other day I was giving one of those 
afterdinner speeches which rocket men 
seem to be unable to duck in these times. 
I sounded what I thought was a ringing 
appeal for a determined U.S. space program 
and got a big hand. During the ensuing 
question-and-answer p someone got up 
and demanded: “Why you telling us all 


that? Weren’t you connected with the de- 
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velopment of the Nazi V-2 rockets that fell 
on London during the last war?” 

All I could answer was that having sur- 
vived one dictatorship I didn’t want my 
own American-born children nor anyone 
else’s to live under another. Maybe I should 
have said it seems that you must have 
passed through purgatory to appreciate 
heaven. 

This would not have been an oratory 
statement either. It is a source of never- 
ending surprise for me, how the vast ma- 
jority of native-born Americans take their 
cherished liberties for granted, as something 
they don’t have to struggle for. And some- 
how, I am profoundly worried as to what 
has happened to the American frontier spirit. 

I spent my first 5 years in this country in 
El Paso, Tex., where “The law west of the 
Pecos” is still vividly remembered. But dur- 
ing the succeeeding years of postwar read- 
justment of the U.S. economy I have read 
more and more about labor-management 
arguments, about higher wages and shorter 
hours, about trends toward more distraction 
for youngsters and less study, about a rosy 
future of leisure and comfort. I have also 
read, often in the same papers, about com- 
pletely unexpected Soviet A-bomb tests, 
about China going Communist, and about 
Russian rockets accomplishing things that 
the United States was unable even to repeat. 

During my 15 years in the United States 
I have seen and learned to love sO many 
endearing things about this country and its 
people that I have to almost force myself to 
a critical remark. America is not only the 
richest and technically most advanced coun- 
try in the world, but also the one where 
people laugh and enjoy God’s world more 
than anywhere else. But in their constitu- 
tionally guaranteed pursuit of happiness 
many Americans seem to refuse to look at 
the dark clouds which are rapidly moving 
up. I fear it is later than we think, and our 
position in the world is gravely endangered. 

During the last war, while I was on the 
other side, Winston Churchill told his hard- 
pressed countrymen that all he could offer 
them was blood, sweat, and tears. I con- 
cede that in an election year blood, sweat, 
and tears make poor campaign slogans. But 
I think the Soviet space challenge is serious 
enough to warrant some sericus thought. 
Only a few weeks ago Walter Lippmann 
wrote: “The voices that will serve this coun- 
try, and indeed save it, will be those of 
stern men demanding hard things. They 
may not yet do as well in the Gallup polls. 
They will be listened to sooner or later. For 
they will shatter the belief, now so preva- 
lent among us, that affluence is greatness. 
It is not. In the history of human society, it 
has not seldom been the case that when 
riches were devoted to luxury, it was the 
mark of their decline.” 

Space lies out there like a vast, unexplored 
ocean—accessible to all naticns large or 
small, a challenge for anyone with sailor's 
blood in his veins. Now that for the first 
time in history man is about ready and able 
to build ships which can penetrate that 
ocean, there can be no question that some 
men will take up the challenge. Some of 
them will make great discoveries out there, 
and some of these discoveries will greatly 
affect the course of history on our home 
planet. Shall we exclude ourselves from this 
contest because we prefer to devote our riches 
to luxury? 

Our competitor in this cosmic contest is 
tough. His peacetime economy is on a war- 
time footing, and with great consequence 
and at great sacrifices in the area of badly 
needed consumer goods he applies his re- 
sources to efforts he deems essential in the 
overall national interest. The Russian scien- 
tists with whom I have talked left no doubt 
in my mind that their space exploration 
program not only has been given highest 
national priority, but that it is also con- 
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ducted with great competence, enthusiasm, 


and devotion. We are confronted with a 
formidable competitor in this difficult field 
and it would be a disaster if we underrated 
his ability and determination. 

Some people want to know whether space 
exploration will ever pay off. I am con- 
vinced it will, but it is not so simple to 
provide the unfaithful with ironclad proof. 
One can quote historical examples, such 
as Columbus’ exploratory voyage, which ob- 
viously did pay off. One can point to such 
potential moneymaking space projects as 
radio and television relay satellites for world- 
wide communication. But one cannot put a 
price tag on such a discovery as the great 
Van Allen Radiation Belt which was found 
with the aid of some of our early scientific 
satellites, and which may prove to be of 
utmost practical importance for many things 
on Earth. 

We have just opened the door into the 
limitless reaches of the universe and we can 
see just far enough ahead to know that man 
is at the threshold of a momentous area. 
Here is opportunity, challenge, adventure so 
tremendous as to exceed anything which has 
gone before. Here is the tomorrow which 
youth wants to embrace, and which we must 
not deny because of a waning of the frontier 
spirit which made America great. 

Within a few decades we can have the 
means to send large expeditions out into the 
solar system, to Venus, Mars, and beyond. 
From their explorations of our neighborly 
planets these expeditions will bring home a 
wealth of new scientific insight which will 
exceed some of our fondest expectations. 

It is impossible to predict the nature of all 
these discoveries; their cumulative effect 
will be tantamount to a scientific revolution. 
But it will also be a revolution of human 
perspective, and here may be space flight’s 
most far-reaching payoff. We need not fear 
that future space explorers on their heaven- 
storming journeys will lose their humility. 
The heavens will surround them as an 
eternal reminder that there is a force greater 
than the thrust of their rocket ships, a spirit 
greater than the cold logic of their com- 
puters, a power greater than that of their 
own nation. 





DEWEY SHOULD FOLLOW THE 
PRESS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Sunday aft- 
ernoon I listened to the interesting, if 
not informative, discussion between the 
Meet the Press’ panel and the former 
Governer of New York, Thomas E. 
Dewey. 

The thing that struck me most was the 
extreme political approach Mr. Dewey 
took to every subject under discussion 
and the revelation that the former Re- 
publican standard bearer has not been 
keeping himself well informed with the 
actions of the Eisenhower Republican 
administration. 

How else could he make such an er- 
roneous statement to the effect the Ei- 
senhower Republican administration 
does not make the most of its publicists? 
What about the highly paid hordes of 
press relations experts to be found in 
every part of this expensive Republican 
administration of our national affairs? 
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How else could he make such an er~ 
yoneous statement that Republican ad- 
ministrators stay in Washington doing 
a job instead of running about the coun- 
try talking about their work? No ad- 
ministration in the Nation’s history has 
been as guilty as the Eisenhower Repub- 
lican administration in the use of high- 
ranking executives for purely political 
purposes—even to the extent of using 
armed services and State Department 
officials as principals in Republican 
Party political rallies. 

Since Governor Dewey has been out 
of touch for so long, may I, for his edi- 
fication, herewith publish a splendid 
editorial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on Monday, March 14, 
which gives a factual account of the Ei- 
senhower Republican Clean as a Hound’s 
Tooth Club—and, I am sure, there is a 
much larger membership. The editorial 
follows: 

ON THE Hounp’s TootH 

The quick replacement of John C. Doerfer 
by Frederick W. Ford as FCC Chairman in- 
dicates that the administration was not un- 
happy to see Mr. Doerfer go. A Federal 
Communications Commissioner who ac- 
cepted favors from interests subject to FCC 
regulation was hardly a good advertisement 
for the Republican Party in a campaign 
year. 

Still the Doerfer case remains an unavoid- 
able reminder that this administration came 
to power promising to clean up the “mess” 
in Washington and improve Official ethics. 
It is not the first such reminder, as the rec- 
ord shows: 

C. Wesley Roberts resigned under fire as 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1953. It was disclosed that not 
long after Mr. Roberts had been Kansas 
GOP chairman, he had accepied a fee in 
the sale to the State of a hospital which the 
State already owned. 

Hugh W. Cross resigned as Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1955. Mr. Cross, a Republican appointee of 
the Truman administration, had talked to 
heads of railroads subject to ICC regula- 
tion about giving a Chicago transfer con- 
tract to an old Republican friend. 

Adolphe H. Wenzell in 1954 served as con- 
sultant to the Bureau of the Budget on the 
Dixon-Yates power deal. As an officer of the 
financial agent for the Dixon-Yates power 
combine, Mr. Wenzell was exposed as trying 
to advise both sides. 

Harold E. Talbott quit as Secretary of the 
Air Force in 1955. A congressional inquiry 
showed that he had retained his partner- 
ship in an engineering firm and had used 
Air Force letters to try to promote his com- 
pany’s business. 

Peter A. Strobel departed in 1955 1s Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings tor the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. Mr. Strobel 
had held onto a 90-percent interest in a 
firm which had a cleim on the Army Engi- 
neers, and he negotiated privately with the 
Army for his firm. 

Edmund F. Mansure resigned as Admin- 
istrator of the GSA in 1956. Explaining why 
political favoritism had affected insurance 
brokerage awards subject to GSA jurisdic- 
tion, he said “practical politics” dictated 
that such awards should not go to firms 
which “did not help this administration get 
into office.” 

Murray Chotiner was dropped by the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1956 as di- 
rector of its campaign school. The former 
campaign manager for Vice President NIxon 
had interceded at the White House and with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in behalf of his 
private clients, 
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Robert Tripp Ross resigned as Assistant 
Defense Secretary in 1957. Congress learned 
the Army had given an $834,000 clothing 
contract to a firm headed by his wife and 
brother-in-law. 

Sherman Adams quit in 1958 as President 
Eisenhower’s chief administrative assistant. 
Mr. Adams, it was found had accepted ex- 
pensive gifts and hospitality from Bernard 
Goldfine whose companies had cases before 
the Federal Trade Commission and Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Richard A. Mack left the FCC in 1958. He 
later was indicted with Thurman A White- 
side of Miami on a charge of conspiring to 
influence the FCC award of a Miami televi- 
sion license in which Whiteside was inter- 
ested. Their first trial ended in a hung jury. 

John C. Doerfer, to bring the record up to 
date, resigned from the FCC last week after 
it was shown he had twice accepted favors 
and hospitality from the owner of 12 stations 
subject to FCC regulation. 

Other administrations, of course, have suf- 
fered from conflicts of interest. But these 
11 cases occurred in an administration which 
was specifically pledged to better the record 
of the past and was committed to the clean- 
liness of the hound’s tooth. 

That tooth is showing cavities. 





MEN OF THE SOIL 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when it seems that the agricultural 
interests of the country are being ig- 
nored to a great degree; at a time when 
the press in the large metropolitan areas 
seems to have an unawareness of the 
necessity for maintaining balance be- 
tween agriculture, industry, and labor; 
at a time when the Department of Agri- 
culture itself seems to give little regard 
to farmers as such but advocates a policy 
of constant enlargement into big busi- 
ness farming, it is highly important that 
we give thought and consideration to 
farm people, the bulwarks of our Nation. 

In that connection I take pleasure in 
including with my remarks a wonderful 
statement by a young citizen of my State, 
Mr. Heber Ladner, Jr., now in his junior 
year at Murrah High School, Jackson, 
Miss. Heber is the son of our distin- 
guished end outstanding secretary of 
state: and it is with real gratification 
that I note the fine thoughts expressed 
and the realization this young man has 
of the place the tillers of the soil should 
have in the appreciation of the American 
people. 

His statement follows: 

MEN OF THE SOIL 
(By Heber Ladner, Jr.) 

From its conception the world has been 
blessed by the presence of a group of in- 
dividuals who have willingly and unselfish- 
ly shaped its destiny. As constant as the 
northern star and yet as devoted to their 
task as the sun, these people live on, per- 
forming their God-given task. What is 
their task? It is cultivating and tilling the 
earth so as to bring forth increase. The 
battles against nature and the fickle fecun- 
dity of the soil are their omnipresent nem- 
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esis. When the crops are planted, they can 
relax, looking toward God for a bountiful 
harvest just as their Roman counterpart 
looked toward Ceres many centuries ago. 

Ofttimes the farmer has no opportu- 
nity for formal education, but who is to 
say he is denied tangible benefit. His benign 
character instills in him virtue. He is not 
bothered by the isms of the world. Neither 
is he bothered by the petty philosophy and 
scholarly conceit of pseudo-intellectuals. 
Yet these men who claim to possess loftier 
tenets of wisdom seldom find satisfaction in 
their search for a utopia or an anarchic 
paradise. 

The education of a farmer is his own sys- 
tematic study of methods and philosophy. 
In this study his textbook is the Bible; his 
test, life. Moreover, his learning is not end- 
ed here, for with his almanac he is an 
astronomer, with his cattie he is a zoologist, 
but most important, with his fellow man he 
is a sociologist, fully knowing the give and 
take, push and pull of associated living. 

Attesting to the greatness of men with 
agrarian concepts is their ability to right 
themselves when oppressed. The farmer’s 
right of political revolution is tantamont 
to the moneyed peoples’ privilege to juggle 
the currency so as to benefit their own 
group. By his democratic forebearance the 
farmer has become the symbol of America. 
Lexington, Gettysburg, and Chateau Thierry 
are places where the battered farmers have 
stood, and whether on the battlefield or the 
home front, they will continue to stand as 
an epithet of freedom. 

Though the farmers have borne the brunt 
of abuse of the aristocracy, they are the 
picture of pathos. While big business has 
unceasingly tried to exploit and economical- 
ly enslave him, the farmer has never been 
obedient. Since the world cannot subsist 
without him, truly the farmer holds destiny 
in his hand. 

The future of a man who sees happiness 
in a handful of soil cannot be doubted. 
Let him continue, and America will fall in 
step hehind. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) for March 28 and 29, 1960, for 
personal reasons. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of 
Mr. ARENDS), on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MILLIKEN (at the request of Mr. 
DacveE), until further notice, on account 
of illness. 

Mr. BLatnrk (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for this week, on account of 
death in family. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. THompson of Louisiana), 
for March 28 and 29, 1960, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. WEAVER (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for March 28 to 31, 1960, in- 
clusive, on account of official duties in 
congressional district. 

Mr. Saytor (at the request of Mr. 
AvERY), for today, on account of at- 
tending the funeral of Bishop Carroll. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Outver, for 45 minutes, today. 
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Mr. Lzrsonatr, for 1 hour, on March 


30. 
Mr. Levertnc (at the request of Mr. 


ALBERT), for 30 minutes today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Fenton and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. JENSEN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. IRWIN. 

Mr. PoRTER. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. IKARD. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate, 
of the following title: 

S.607. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Sinclair G. Stanley. 





THE LATE HONORABLE RUSSELL V. 
MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recoz- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
necessary, of course, to tell the Mem- 
bers of the House that we have just had 
a very shocking and very sad loss when 
our colleague, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mack], a few moments 
ago, suddenly, while answering the 
quorum call, passed away. I know those 
of us of the Washington delegation at 
this time are hardly able to express our- 
selves. RUSSELL MACK was very Close to 
us; we were all deeply devoted to him. 
In fact, last night I met him at dinner. 
He seemed to be well. Mrs. Mack was 
with him. They were happy. We all 
have to go and, certainly, no one could 
have gone more quickly and easily. 
But, when I think of the many us2ful 
years that our dear friend could have 
lived, it is very difficult to reconcile death 
at a time like this. 

RuSSELL Mack came to the Congress 
before I did. I know when I came here 
in the 83d Congress there were many 
Members who are sitting here now who 
then already hed learned to admire him 
and others since then have come to re- 
gard him highly. I know in the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, he was very active. 
He was the second ranking member of 
the committee, and was certainly as able 
and highly respected as anyone on that 
committee. 

RUSSELL MAcK was @ newspaperman. 
Iie had an unusual ability to deal in 
facts. Because he demonstrated ac- 


curacy and a keen and sound business 
judgment before coming to Congress, he 
was invited into a position of manage- 
ment and ownership of a newspaper. 
Both in this way and as a reporter and 
writer he was unusualiy successful. 
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The Members of this House need not 
be reminded of RuUsSELL MAck’s same 
characteristic in his legislative work. 
He debated vigorously but he never de- 
parted from the facts. He was extremely 
well informed and certainly held the re- 
spect and admiration of his colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle in the highest 
degree. 

His sense of humor, kindliness, and 
zest for information endeared him to us. 
He loved his fellowmen. He never said 
an unkind word about anyone that I ever 
heard, and his friends are manifold. 
This day isa sad day. Everywhere Rus- 
SELL Mack is known there will be sadness 
and sorrow on account of his many 
friends’ profound loss. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the real trag- 
edy is to the Nation, State, and people 
of the Third Congressional District of 
Washington which our friend served so 
faithfully and well. The loss of his 
wisdom and years of experience cannot 
be readily replaced. No one was more 
conscientious in the performance of his 
duties and responsibilities of office. No 
one was more able in carrying them out. 

If I may be personal, as I think it 
proper at a time like this, I want in 
tribute to my friend and colleague to 
acknowledge his help to me and assist- 
ance during my four terms here. I 
always sought his advice and will always 
remain indebted to him for his help. 

It is not easy to find one’s words and 
thoughts on the heels of such a sudden 
shock. It comes to me, nevertheless, 
that his wife, Laura, to whom he was 
so devoted will be Icft almost alone. 
There are no children and the close 
companionship of the years is shattered. 
My heart goes out to the wife he loved 
so dearly. But she will in time have her 
fine memories of a wonderful man. And 
while there can be no comparison, we 
who served with her husband will also 
cherish our memories, too. 

May the good Lord ease her anguish 
and give her strength to endure—as all 
who are left must endure. 

A fine American, a fine lesislator, a 
fine husband, and truly a person of great 
and good character has gone to his rest. 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, and not without per- 
forming tasks of service worthy to be 
remembered. In the deys ahead, we will 
indeed remember—a greater tribute I 
have not words to give at this time, only 
lips and the tone of my voice must con- 
vey the respect and devotion of my heart. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death of RuSsELtL Mack has 
shocked and saddened us all. Those of 
us from the State of Washington and 
other Members who knew him well all 
learned to respect and honor him. Rus- 
SELL Mack was my friend—a very dear 
friend. When I first came to the House 
in 1953 Russ was one of the first to offer 
me a helping hand. Since then, 
through our years in the House together 
I have many times sought his advice and 
counsel. It was always freely given. 

RUSSELL was known throughout the 
State of Washington for his keen sense 
of humor and his sincere devotion to the 
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people of his district. As might be ex- 
pected, Russ passed away in the per- 
formance of his Congressional duties— 
duties which he always performed to the 
best of his great abilities. The people 
of the Third Congressional District have 
lost a true friend and a mighty cham- 
pion. 

Mr. Speaker, into each of our lives 
there comes on occasion a man whose 
qualities and virtues are such as to make 
him stand out and present a standard 
to whom others might repair. Russet, 
MAcK was such a man. He will long be 
remembered in the councils of the Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. Westland joins me in offering our 
profound and heartfelt sympathies to 
Mrs. Mack. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Of course this comes as 
a complete shock to me. I did not know 
RUSSELL until he came to Congress, but 
through the years I have developed a 
very deep affection for him. In fact, his 
wife, my wife, Mrs. Eleanor Smith, 
RUSSELL, and myself went to dinner last 
night where we were joined by the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. PELty]. 
We had a splendid evening. RussrL. 
appeared to be in good health. 

RUSSELL Mack was a man of tremen- 
dous dependence, and tremendous affec- 
tion for those things in which he believed. 
He was a stalwart among us. He was 
greatly revered in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, where he did yeoman service. 

This comes as a tremendous shock, not 
only to myself but to my wife, including 
our entire family, who have learned 
through the years to know him and to 
love him. 

RUSSELL was a native of Michigan. He 
moved with his parents to Aberdeen, 
Grays Harbor County, Wash., in 1895 
when he was 4 years old. He grew up 
in this area when it was, as now, part 
of the great lumbering industry of the 
West. RussELL attended the _ public 
schools in the Grays Harbor area, and 
attended Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia and the University of Washington. 
He began his work in the publishing in- 
dustry in 1913, interrupted only by his 
college attendance and service in the 
39th Field Artillery, 13th Division, during 
World War I. RuvsseEtu is survived by 
his devoted wife, Laura, and to her the 
hearts of my wife and me and my entire 
family go out in this hour. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 
Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, like the 


other Members of the delegation, under 
the stress of this moment, I find it very 
difficult to make a proper statement. 
The passing of RussELL Mack means &@ 
great personal loss. I am the freshman 
Member of the Washington State delega- 
tion, and, while RusseLt Macx’s friend- 
ship meant a great deal to me in the 
years before I came to Congress, the 
months I have served by his side as & 
colleague have meant even more. Every- 
one serving in this House realizes how 
vaiuable it is to have scund guidance 
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and the advice of wisdom and experience 
ina freshman term. RUSSELL Mack was 
never too busy to take time from his 
heavy office and committee responsibili- 
ties to give me the kind of help and 
guidance that I needed. No one in this 
Congress could have had a better men- 
tor, because he was honest, clear think- 
ing, and devoted to his country and its 
pest interests. The best epitaph I know 
for RussELL Macx is that he was a thor- 
oughly good man. In this day of con- 
fused ethics, I think this is the finest 
tribute that can be paid to any man in 
public or private life. I have spoken of 
the personal loss I shall feel, along with 
all his many friends, but this loss will 
be overshadowed by an even greater one. 
Whenever this Nation loses a fine public 
servant with the stature and the ability 
and the character of RussELL Mack, it 
is an occasion for sorrow and regret on 
the part of all Americans. The greatest 
memorial we could have to the life 
of RussELL Macx is that it will serve as a 
beacon and a guide for those who come 
after him to serve their people and their 
country in public office. 

Laura and RuSSELL MACK were a warm 
and devoted couple. If there can be any 
comfort at all for Laura Mack at this 
time of great loss, it will come from the 
knowledge that it was her devotion and 
loyalty and friendly warmth that not 
only gave her husband great happiness 
in their married life, but helped sustain 
him and added to his accomplishments 
through the rigors of his public career. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I just 
happened to talk to the gentleman from 
Washington, RusSsELL V. Mack, in the 
foyer a few moments ago. He was look- 
ing fit. Then all at once, during the 
rollcall, he fell. 

RUSSELL Mack has been a great credit 
to the State that he represents. The 
good people of his congressional district 
will find it difficult to find a man who 
will merit the respect as a statesman 
and have the integrity that RussEeLu 
Mack had. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. I think it well at this 
time to insert in the Recorp the last 
words which our dear friend spoke. We 
were standing in line to answer the roll- 
call. Representative HorrmMan came 
Over, and I said, “Come over here and 
stand by Representative Mack, so you 
will be in good company.” I said to 
Representative Mack, “It is a lovely day 
today, isn’t it?” And he said, “Not to 
me.” Iwas going to ask him why. And 
he said, “What is this quorum call all 
about?” He had not gotten the words 
out of his mouth before he fell over by 
Representative Jensen. There was nota 
Struggle. He just passed on quieily, 
without any suffering whatever, or with- 
out any warning. It is a wonderful way 
for an individual to go; but, of course, it 
is hard for those who love him, his folks, 
and for us who were his colleacucs. 

CVI——422 
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We have been very close, and I have 
enjoyed very much the conversations we 
have had here together. 

He was a great man, a man of prin- 
ciple, a man of honor, and the House has 
been blessed by his having served in this 
Chamber. : 

Mr. WIER. My. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to express the feelings Iam sure that will 
be expressed throughout the trade union 
movement and to speak of the friendship 
and respect I had for the gentleman who 
has been taken from us this afternoon. 

I am sure the trade union movement 
as represented by unions throughout the 
country and I know especially by unions 
in the State of Washington, where they 
always held Congressman Macx in high 
esteem as a good loyal friend. 

Congressman Mack was very loyal to 
the cause of working people of this coun- 
try. He spoke for them and did every- 
thing in his power to be of assistance. 
That is the way I found him throughout 
my service with him here in the House. 

His loss will indeed be their loss. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, expe- 
riencing a shock such as this leaves one 
completely lost for words to express the 
depth of one’s feelings. In the period 
RUSSELL Mack has been a Member of this 
Congress I became more and more im- 
pressed and inspired by him. He served 
on what is known as our Minority Whip 
organization. Never have I enjoyed 
working with anyone more than I did 
with RussELL Mack. We worked closely 
together. At all times he showed both 
ability and a willingness to cooperate in 
acommon cause. Those attributes were 
ever present. He sought always to do 
that which was right. 

RUSSELL Mack was one of the finest 
men I have been privileged to know. He 
served his district and his country well. 

I am sure I speak not only for those on 
this side of the aisle but also for every 
Member of the House when I say that in 
the untimely passing of this fine man we 
have suffered the loss of a great repre- 
sentative of the people. His passing is a 
great loss to all of us—a loss beyond 
measure. 

To his family I extend my most sincere 
sympathy. I am sure the Father of us 
all will comfort them in this sad hour in 
the knowledge that of RussELt Mack it 
can truly be said: “Well done, my good 
and faithful servant.” 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, I knew RusseLt MAck well. 
For years I have been associated with 
the development of the rivers and har- 
bors of this Nation and with fiood con- 
trol. RusseELL Mack was an important 
member of the Public Works Committee 
of the House of Representatives. We 
had occasion to invite him very often to 
our conventions in the lower Mississippi 


Valley. He frequently accepted the in- 
vitations to be with us and felicitate 
with us on those occasions. 

We had occasion to call on him when 
he could help in flood control and river 
and harbor development that have done 
so much in the interest of the great 
masses of the people in the United 
States. RussELL MAcK always responded 
to these requests for aid. In my judg- 
ment he was an able legislator. I am 
deeply, deeply saddened, Mr. Speaker, 
by his sudden and tragic death. 

During the frequent contacts we have 
had with RusseELL MAcK we learned to 
know him and appreciate his fine char- 
acter, tireless energy, and outstanding 
ability. We in the lower Mississippi 
Valley which so often is hit by the storms 
and floodwaters are going to miss his 
talents and his abilities. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I know I 
express the feelings of every Member of 
this House on both sides of the aisle 
when I say that we feel this loss and we 
feel it deeply. RussELL MAcK came to 
answer a call of the House in line of 
duty, but he has answered a higher call. 

Congressman Mack was one of our 
most stalwart, ever-dependable Mem- 
bers, an irreplaceable Member in this 
body. 

I extend to his loved ones my deepest 
sympathy. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this has 
been a shocking experience to the Mem- 
bers. I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 


life, character, and public service of the - 


late RUSSELL V. MACK. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death of our colleague RUSSELL 
V. Mack removes from the House of 
Representatives one of its ablest and 
highly respected Members. With a fine 
newspaper background in his home State 
of Washington which covered the twin 
responsibilities of editing and publishing 
a daily newspaper, RUSSELL Mack came 
to the 80th Congress well equipped to 
meet the exacting duties of a Member of 
Congress. 

It was my good fortune to have known 
RwvSSELL for many years and during that 
period of time the bonds of friendship be- 
came stronger year by year. On many 
occasions I visited the Third Congres- 
sional District of Washington with the 
result that I learned from firsthand ob- 
servation of the great esteem in which 
our departed colleague was held by his 
constituents. It is little wonder that he 
was elected every 2 years as a further 
expression of the confidence reposed in 
him by his neighbors and friends in his 
congressional district. 

Here on the floor of the House Russe. 
Mack was greatly respected by Demo. 
crats and Republicans because he was a 
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colleague of fine moral principles. De- 
spite the fact that his stand on an issue 
may have been questioned by the oppos- 
ing political party, our departed friend 
and colleague always respected the right 
of any Member to honestly differ with his 
convictions on any legislative measure. 
In short, he was a noble gentleman and 
a valued personal friend. 

Because of RUSSELL Macxk’s great 
interest in the veteran population he will 
be sorely missed. As a past post com- 
mander of the American Legion veterans 
could depend upon their Comrade Rus- 
SEL MACK to support legislation to pro- 
vide that the disabled veteran and de- 
pendents of veterans would be assured 
adequate consideration by their Govern- 
ment. He made use of his newspaper in 
publicizing veterans’ affairs and pleading 
the cause of those who, like him, served 
their country in military uniform. 

Mrs. Van Zandt and I together with 
our son Jamie derived greater enjoy- 
ment on the annual congressional tour 
of New York City because RUSSELL Mack 
and his wife never missed the opportu- 
nity of joining us each year for the 3-day 
program. Their presence made the trip 
more enjoyable for the Van Zandt fam- 
ily and likewise for other Members and 
their families. 

It is difficult to recover from the shock 
of the sudden manner in which RUSSELL 
MacK was removed from our midst. 
Therefore, it is realized that the depth 
of the sorrow that engulfed Mrs. Mack 
when apprised of her husband’s demise 
proved overwhelming. Mrs. Van Zandt 
and our son Jamie join me in expressing 
our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Mack in 
the loss of a loving husband. We pray 
that God will comfort her and give her 
the courage and strength to bear her 
burden of grief in humble resignation to 
His divine will. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply shocked and saddened today 
over the passing of our distinguished 
colleague from Washington, the Honor- 
able RusseELL Mack. I wish to extend 
my sincere sympathy to our colleagues 
from the State of Washington on the 
heavy loss they have sustained. 

I recall when Mr. Mack came to the 
House and we formed a friendship which 
has continued over the years. I had a 
special interest in talking to him since 
at that time I had a brother living in his 
district. He has since passed away, but 
his widow still resides in Silver Creek, 
and has commented many times on the 
outstanding service Mr. Mack was ren- 
dering his people. 

I liked RusseEtt Mack and I never 
heard of anyone who disliked him. He 
was always affable and had a pleasant 
word for everyone. I had great respect 
for his character and ability, and he was 
a most able Member of the House. I 
can easily understand why the voters of 
his district returned him to Congress 
each election with substantial majorities. 

Mr. Speaker, the untimely passing of 
RUSSELL Mack is an irreparable loss, not 
alone to the people of his district and 
the State of Washington, but the entire 
country. We need more men like Rus- 
SELL Mack in public life. I feel a very 
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keen personal loss in his passing and I 
shall greatly miss him. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins me in extending 
our deep personal sympathy to Mrs. 
Mack in her bereavement. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was shocked and saddened when death 
unexpectedly claimed the life of our 
colleague, RuSSELL Mack of the State of 
Washington. 

Although we were of different political 
faiths, RussELL Mack was one of the first 
Members of the House to greet me when 
I came here in 1949. He had been 
elected in a special election in 1947. 

RUSSELL MAck paid a visit to my office 
shortly after I became a Member of the 
House. He called to my attention the 
fact that until his own election the name 
of ‘“Mack” had never appeared on a con- 
gressional rollcall. He remarked on the 
coincidence that the two Macks—of dif- 
ferent political affiliation and from 
widely distant parts of the country— 
should be elected within such a short 
space of time. From that day forward, 
we were the best of friends and I treas- 
ured his friendship. 

So it is with a deep sense of personal 
loss, Mr. Speaker, that I pay tribute this 
afternoon to our late colleague, for 
whom I had great respect, and to express 
my heartfelt sympathy to his family. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, our 
departed colleague, RUSSELL V. MAcK, 
and I came to the 80th Congress and 
were in the same freshman class. As 
all of you are aware, this somehow brings 
us a little closer together and causes us 
to have a bit more in common. 

In addition to a long association, we 
had mutual friends in his congressional 
district, which created closer ties 
between us. 

I know of no man in the House of Rep- 
resentatives who enjoyed more friends 
or who commanded a higher respect than 
RUSSELL V. Mack. I knew him to be 
devoted to duty and highly conscientious 
in all his actions. 

Not only is it a personal loss of a 
friend, but I know it is a severe loss to 
the district he represented in the Con- 
gress, as well as the entire Nation. 

RUSSELL’s wife, Laura, is also a dear 
personal friend of my family, and we 
want her to know we are thinking of her 
in her great loss and in her heartbreak. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not know when I have been so 
shocked as I was just a few moments ago 
when my esteemed colleague on the 
Committee on Public Works, RUSSELL V. 
Mack, of the State of Washington, left 
us so suddenly. Indeed, he was about 
his congressional business and was on 
the floor of this House answering the last 
rolicall on earth and responded to the 
call from his Heavenly Father. 

RUSSELL Mack, and his dear wife 
Laura, have long been my very warm 
friends. My wife and I have traveled 


with them great distances, and Laura 
and Carrie have been very close friends 
indeed. He has been in my congres- 
sional district, has ridden the steamboat 
Mississippi, the official boat of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, from Mem- 
phis to New Orleans, 
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I know of no man in the House who 
has been more punctual or more atten- 
tive to his district. He could ever be 
depended upon in our Committee on 
Public Works to take a fair, but positive, 
position on all matters which came be- 
fore us. He was a student, and a man 
who loved rendering service to his 
fellow man. 

I have been fortunate to know many 
of the intimate stories of his early life. 
With some pride and considerable humor 
he told me that he cut meat for a butcher 
when a youngster, then went to work as 
a printer, and wound up owning news- 
papers. Successful in business and dedi- 
cated to public life, he leaves behind him 
an outstanding record of loyalty to coun- 
try, to his State, and to his fellow man. 

I extend my deepest sympathy, and 
that of my wife as well, to those he 
leaves behind. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with my colleagues I am stunned by the 
sudden passing in our presence of one 
for whom on both sides of the aisle was 
a real and deep affection. Since first I 
came to this body the friendship of Rus- 
SELL MACK has meant very much to me, 
and I shall miss him. When I came to 
the 81st Congress RuSSELL MACK was a 
member of the Veterans’ Committee and 
our common interest in the welfare of 
the Spanish-American War veterans, as 
well as those of other and later wars, 
drew us closely together. For the vet- 
erans of the war with Spain I truthfully 
can say that they never had a better 
or a truer friend in the Congress. Rus- 
SELL Mack in every sense measured up 
to the highest qualities of manhood. His 
passing today during the calling of the 
roll has left us deep in grief. We are 
brought to the realization of the uncer- 
tainty of human life and that the friends 
who give warmth to our days soon may 
be the friends who live in the memory 
of other days and to that memory im- 
part a living warmth. In my memory 
RUSSELL Mack will continue always to 
be a strengthening and vibrant part. To 
his fine wife and his family I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, the shock of the news of the 
demise of my friend and neighbor, 
RUSSELL V. MAckK, has been great indeed. 

Like every other Member of this 
House, I have known and admired Ruws- 
SEL MACK since coming to the House. 
But I feel a particular sense of loss since 
RUSSELL MaAck’s congressional district 
lay directly across the Columbia River 
from my own and we were, in a very 
real sense, neighbors. The people of his 
district and the people of my own shared 
a great many problems and hopes and 
aspirations, and I found in the gentle- 
man from Washington a very deep un- 
derstanding of those problems. 

The State of Washington and the 
people of his congressional district will 
miss him deeply. This House will miss 
his wisdom, his understanding, and his 
devotion to duty. 

My sympathy, like the sympathy of us 
all, goes to his widow in this hour of 
her grief. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Members of the House I was shocked 
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and deeply moved this afternoon by the 
sudden death of our colleague, the Hon- 
orable RUSSELL V. Mack. 

He was a legislator of courage and 
conviction, an able representative of his 
district and his State. 

In the death of Russert Mack the 
House of Representatives and the State 
of Washington has suffered a serious 
a his widow and other members of 
his family I wish to extend my heartfelt 

athy. 

ar. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, RUSSELL 
Mack could disagree with you and yet 
not indulge in personal rancor. He was 
a genial, conscientious Member of Con- 
gress. He shared with me deep concern 
for the plywood industry and also for the 
cranberry growers. He shares with me 
a love for the Pacific Northwest. Rus- 
SELL Mack was a friend we shal! miss. I 
join our colleagues in extending deepest 
sympathy to his wife and family. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of the distinguished Congressman 
RUSSELL V. Mack, of the State of Wash- 
ington, before our very eyes on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, only 
emphasizes the truths of life, “Little do 
we know what the next day will bring.” 

It seems that he was prepared for the 
inevitable when he stated just before his 
collapse that “Not for me,” as a reply 
to Congressman Drxon’s_ statement 
“How do you feel? Anyway, this is a 
fine day.” 

He was a splendid orator and truly a 
strong leader in advancing the Republi- 
can doctrine in the philosophy of gov- 
ernment. He was unswerving in his 
party loyalties. 

There was no question as to where he 
stood on issues. His forceful oratory was 
to the point. There was no misunder- 
standing as to his position. 

You might not agree with his argu- 
ment but you were forced to admit that 
he developed, logically, the ultimate con- 
clusions that he advocated. 

We have lost a great legislator and a 
dedicated American. His party has lost 
a strong leader in the cause of Repub- 
licanism. 

I admired and liked this friendly man. 
He was considerate of others and loved 
to talk the time of day. 

I enjoyed these little talks. I am 
proud to have known him, even if for a 
short time. To his darling wife I, a new 
friend, extend my heartfelt sympathy. 

God took him at his work in a sacred 
place where other great men now gone, if 
they had the choice, would have liked 
to die. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and untimely passing of our be- 
loved colleague, RUSSELL Mack, comes 
to us as a severe shock and the country 
has lost one of our most devoted and 
able Representatives in Congress. 

RUSSELL Mack has made an out- 
Standing contribution to good govern- 
ment and the welfare of the American 
people during his tenure as a Represent- 
ative from the State of Washington. 
He has made an enviable record; one 
that will long be remembered by those of 
us who have been privileged to be asso- 
ciated with him in the Congress of the 
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United States. RusseLt Mack won the 
respect and admiration of all who knew 
him and his devotion to duty was un- 
excelled. His constant and diligent con- 
cern for the needs of the people he 
represented was exceptionally noticeable 
and he gave unstintingly of his time and 
efforts in the service of his district and 
his Nation. 

It was my privilege to know RUSSELL 
Mack, not only as a colleague and as- 
sociate in the Congress, but as a warm 
personal friend as well. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with you and the Members 
of the House in extending heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Mack and to their family. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden passing of Congressman RUSSELL 
V. Mack of Washington removes from 
the House of Representatives one deeply 
loved by his colleagues. Congressman 
Mack came to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1947, just 3 years before I came 
to the House in the 82d Congress. Since 
that time I have had the privilege of his 
personal friendship. In view of his ex- 
pert knowledge in the field of public 
works, I went to him on many occasions 
for counsel. He was always extremely 
friendly and very helpful. It was this 
wonderful characteristic that endeared 
him to every one of his colleagues. He 
served his district, State, and Nation, 
with outstanding distinction. 

Mrs. McIntire joins with me in ex- 
tending our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Mack. We shall always treasure our 
friendship with RussELL and Mrs. Mack. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grieved over the loss of our colleague, 
the Honorable RussELL Mack, of Wash- 
ington. 

Since I first came to the Congress I 
have had the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Mack and having him as a friend. He 
and Mrs, Mack live next door to us here 
in Washington, and we knew and af- 
fectionately regarded them as friends 
and neighbors. RUSSELL MAcK was a 
good man, 

He was truly a gracious and fine gen- 
tleman, During the 83d Congress I had 
occasion to consult him on a very diffi- 
cult problem which existed in the con- 
gressional district which I am privileged 
to represent, and I never had anyone 
to treat me with more courtesy, con- 
sideration, and understanding than did 
he, and that was his attitude toward 
everyone with whom he came in contact. 

All of us who have had the privilege 
of serving with him regarded him as a 
splendid and able Member of Congress. 
Along with the people whom he repre- 
sented so well, we suffer the loss of a 
beloved and respected associate. To 
Mrs. Mack and his loved ones, Mrs. 
Thornberry and I extend our great sym- 
pathy and the hope that they will re- 
ceive understanding and comfort in 
these difficult hours. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, with a 
heart filled with sadness, I with others 
join in paying a brief but sincere tribute 
to our esteemed colleague and friend, the 
Honorable RUSSELL V. Mack of Wash- 
ington. His passing was saddening and 
shocking to us all and evidence of the 
very transitory nature of life, indeed. 

I admired RusseLt Mack immensely 
and valued his friendship greatly. We 
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came to the Congress together—both of 
us being Members of the class of the 80th 
Congress—and for a time our offices 
were adjoining. I learned to know Rus- 
and devoted Member of the Congress 
and I always respected and admired him 
greatly. There was no more dedicated 
and devoted Member of the Congress 
than the gentleman from Washington. 
He was a conscientious and faithful rep- 
resentative of the people—of his district, 
State, and Nation. 

Although we were of opposite political 
parties we cooperated on many matters, 
particularly in the area of public works— 
which he especially championed. 

I know that my wife joins me in ex- 
pressing sympathy to Mrs. Mack in her 
bereavement. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the death of my warm friend RUSSELL 
Mack of Washington has come as a 
great shock to me. RUSSELL MACK and 
I came to the 80th Congress together, 
and we became members of the House 
Public Works Committee at the same 
time in 1947. Throughout the years, 
we developed an intimate acquaintance. 

RUSSELL MACK was 2 skillful legislator, 
patient and always objective. His rea- 
soning was never disturbed by impul- 
siveness nor was it ever motivated from 
prejudice. He possessed the great at- 
tribute of leadership and was a man of 
refinement, poise, and warm demeanor, 
He always had a well-founded knowl- 
edge of the legislative matters that he 
dealt with, and this fact accounted for 
his capable leadership and legislative 
skill. 


As a member of the House Public 


Works Committee, RUsSELL Mack la- 
bored continuously in support of legis- 
lation which has brought about the 
multi-billion-dollar development of the 
great Columbia River Valley in the 
Northwest. This multipurpose program 
means so much to the people of that 
area in terms of flood control navigation, 
power development, and conservation of 
the soil and forests. He has also effec- 
tively supported legislative measures for 
needed development of the rivers and 
harbors throughout the Nation. All of 
these splendid contributions will stand 
as a monument to his long and distin- 
guished service on our committee and 
in this House. 

RUSSELL MACK’s passing at this time 
is a source of profound shock, grief, and 
sorrow to all of us who Knew him here. 
Indeed, a great statesman has passed 
from this scene. At this time, we pay 
our personal tribute to RussELL Mack 
for his great legislative career, and we 
extend to his dear wife, Laura, our 
heartfelt sympathy and _ personally 
share with her in this great loss. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of RuSSELL V. Mack we have lost 
@ very companionable colleague and a 
sincere, extremely capable legislator; and 
personally I have lost a close personal 
friend. 

It has been my pleasure to have known 
RUSSELL Mack for many years. As 2 
legislator he had the happy faculty of 
fighting hard for what he believed but 
never, even in the hottest debates, did he 
ever stoop to personal accusations. 
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He was a most unusual and extremely 
kind individual. In my legislative and 
social experience with him, I cannot re- 
call ever hearing him pass an unkind 
remark about any individual. If he 
could not say something good about 
them, he kept his own counsel. 

We are all saddened by this sudden 
taking of our colleague, and I wish to 
extend my personal sympathy to his be- 
reaved wife, Laura. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we stand 
with bowed heads in the presence of the 
divine intervention which has taken 
from our midst a dedicated public ser- 
vant and a stalwart friend in the person 
of RUSSELL MACK. 

To have known RUSSELL Mack was to 
have enjoyed the rare privilege of his 
genial personality and the wealth of his 
years of experience in the field of public 
relations. To have served with him as 
a legislator was to have observed his 
conservative approach to the problems 
of the day and to have particularly 
noted the fine distinction he made be- 
tween those areas that are best served 
by the Federal Government and the 
States, respectively. 

RUSSELL Mack was a stanch defender 
of our American way of life and a prime 
advocate of States rights. His continu- 
ing concern was always related to pre- 
serving the dignity of the United States 
within thé commonwealth of nations and 
within that framework to see that the 
Congress remained truly the voice of the 
people. 

We shall greatly miss this stalwart de- 
fender of freedom and truth and our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to those who 
are left to mourn his untimely passing. 
May our heavenly Protector wrap these 
bereaved ones in the mantle of His 
divine care and may they be assured that 
their beloved now rests on a sunnier 
shore, there to greet them when they too 
have crossed over. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
“ing of RUSSELL V. Mack, the distin- 
guished Representative from Washing- 
ton, who came to the Congress 12 years 
ago, was a sad event for all who knew 
him. 

It was my privilege to serve with him 
on the Public Works Committee of the 
House. His knowledge of committee af- 
fairs, combined with his amicable ap- 
proach to all problems before that body, 
made him an invaluable asset. The ef- 
fectiveness of his work and the benefits 
of his judgment helped motivate much 
of the legislation for which the Pub- 
lic Works Committee was largely 
responsible. 

Russ MAck, besides being a remark- 
ably fine Member of the Congress, in- 
formed, articulate, and persuasive, was 
to me a cherished friend. 

Broad in his outlook, generous in his 
sentiments, and possessed of a gentle 
kindness, it was a pleasure to be in his 
company. 

Mrs. Dooley and I spent many hours 
and days with Russ Mack and his 
charming wife, and those days shall ever 
be remembered. 
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We share her grief in RUSSELL’s un- 
timely death. The Congress and the 
country have lost a rare man. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to add my tribute to the many 
others paid to my friend and colleague, 
RUSSELL V. Mack, of Washington. 

RUSSELL Mack came to the Congress 
shortly after I did, so I have known him 
for nigh on 14 years. He was in every 
way a good Congressman, hard working, 
careful, and fair to all the people of his 
district, and speaking only on the sub- 
jects he knew and on which he had all 
the facts. 

I went once to RussELt Macx’s district 
and was deeply impressed by the sincere 
regard and affection in which he was 
held by his constituents; their grief and 
sense of loss at his passing will be very 
great indeed. To Mrs. Mack and his be- 
reaved family I want to send my heart- 
felt sympathy in these tragic hours, and 
hope that they may find some consola- 
tion in the thought that he died at his 
post doing his duty for our country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us here in the House of Representa- 
tives have been saddened by the sudden 
and unexpected death yesterday, here on 
this floor, of our colleague from the State 
of Washington, the Honorable RussELL 
V. MACK. 

Naturally, those of us from his own 
State feel that we knew him best, al- 
though his friends indeed were legion. 
We knew him as a conscientious and 
hard-working representative of the peo- 
ple of his district and State, and yet one 
capable of the longer view which places 
the welfare of the Nation as a whole 
above sectional and political considera- 
tions. This, after all, is the ultimate 
test of a good public servant. 

Mr. Macx served 13 years in this body, 
always with strong dedication to duty. 
Despite the seriousness with which he 
approached his work here, he was in per- 
sonal relationships easygoing and out- 
giving, which in part explains the host 
of friends he acquired here and back 
home during his lifetime. I say in part, 
because the basis of an unusually high 
number of lasting friendships always 
must be the recognition of an innate 
strength of character, the capacity for 
making people instinctively know that 
here is a good man. 

Mr. Mack had that capacity, and we 
who live on say today: “A good man is 
gone.” 

If he had to go, we are grateful that 
his passing came without prolonged pain, 
but this does not still the voice of sorrow 
within us, his friends. 

Mrs. Magnuson joins me in expressing 
heartfelt sympathy to his devoted wife, 
Laura, and to the other members of their 
family. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very sad day for the Congress. A dis- 
tinguished and beloved colleague has 
been struck down in the discharge of his 
duties. The strain and pressure under 
which each of us must work has pro- 
duced many such casualties in our 
midst over the years. Others of our col- 
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leagues have also paid with their lives 
after leaving the Halls of Congress for 
their devotion to the duties imposed upon 
us. Others have paid in broken health as 
a result of their service to the Nation. 

Our colleague, RUSSELL MACK, was a 
man easy to know and to admire. He 
was sound in his views and in his prin- 
ciples. His service here was capable and 
constructive. His was a loyal and dedi- 
cated work which benefited all the Na- 
tion. 

My earnest sympathy is extended to 
his widow and his family. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
present when my good friend RUSSELL 
V. Mack passed into the Great Beyond. 
This is an experience I shall not soon 
forget. 

It has been a rare privilege and a 
pleasure for me to have served in the 
Congress with RussELL Mack for so 
many years. I learned to admire and 
respect him more and more each day. 
I shall miss him very much in the days 
that lie ahead. 

RUSSELL Mack was a fine legislator 
who constantly had the welfare of his 
constituents and his country in mind. 
He was a true patriot and a great Amer. 
ican. He served well his day and 
generation. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and untimely death of. our dis- 
tinguished colleague RussELL Mack, of 
the State of Washington, has shocked 
and saddened me. Thus it is with a 
profound feeling of sorrow that I utter 
these few words in praise of a fine Con- 
gressman and an outstanding citizen. 

RussELL Mack and I were associated 
as members of the Committee on Public 
Works since he first entered the Congress 
in 1947. Over the years I grew to know 
him and to learn by daily contact with 
him in committee work and on the House 
floor his ability as a legislator, but more 
important, his fine qualities as a person 
and a man. 

He was one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee of 
which I now have the honor to be chair- 
man. RvuSSELL Mack had the keen mind 
of a trained newspaperman. He had a 
firm grasp of the many and varied prob- 
lems that were presented to the commit- 
tee, and his contribution to the legisla- 
tion that was reported out of the com- 
mittee was an invaluable one. 

RUSSELL Mack was a warm human 
being with a faculty for adding to the 
enjoyment of the life of all those who 
had the privilege of coming in contact 
with him. He will be missed. 

Thus it is with a deep sense of personal 
grief that I pay tribute today to my late 
colleague, for whom I held the highest 
respect, and express my heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his family in their great loss. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join with the other Members of this 
House in their shock and sorrow at the 
death of the late Representative RussELL 
Mack. His sincere hard work in nearly 
13 years in which he represented the 
people of southwestern Washington 
earned him a place of deserved respect 
in this Chamber. 
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It is significant, in the light of his ded- 
icated service to the country in this body, 
that he should die while in the perform- 
ance of this service. RUSSELL Mack was 
a fine man and an able Member of Con- 
gress. It was as recent as 3 weeks ago 
that I had occasion to make excerpts 
from one of his speeches delivered on the 
floor of the House in order to explain a 
matter of some complexity to the people 
of my district. His guidance and coun- 
sel will be missed by those of us who had 
learned we might rely on his ability, his 
efforts, and his integrity. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the sudden death of RussELL 
Mack has been a great shock to all of 
us, but it was especially distressing to 
the members of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, on which he served as an out- 
standing leader for many years. We 
were fellow members of this committee 
from the beginning of my service in the 
Congress, and we had many pleasant 
hours together on inspection trips and 
committee hearings in all parts of the 
United States. 

RUSSELL Mack was a devoted legisla- 
tor who made a major contribution to 
all the important legislation that came 
before our committee. We often had 
sharp differences about some of the pro- 
posals, but we were able to differ with- 
out rancor. It will be difficult indeed 
to replace him. 

Mrs. Smith and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Mack. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
necessary for me to be in my congres- 
sional district on official business last 
Monday. Therefore, I was spared the 
personal shock of witnessing, as so many 
of my colleagues did, the sudden and 
tragic death of my friend and colleague 
on the Committee on Public Works, Rus- 
SELL V. Mack. But the shock I experi- 
enced on hearing this sad news on Tues- 
day morning was nonetheless real. 

I think this was because Russ Mack 
was such a vibrant person, full of the 
joys of living, drawing strength and vi- 
tality from the challenge of the respon- 
sibilities he shouldered so well. He was 
a champion of and a stubborn and dedi- 
cated fighter for the things in which he 
believed. He fought with equal determi- 
nation and skill against those other 
things which he believed to be wrong. 
There were times, during our committee 
work together, when we disagreed, once 
rather sharply, but all of us who have 
ever found him on the other side of our 
own position, whatever it might be, have 
respected his boundless integrity, his 
candor and honesty, and, most of all, the 
friendly arm he put upon our shoulders 
after the battle was over. 

John Donne wrote, years and years 
ago— 

Every man is a piece of the continent, a 
part of the main; if a clod be washed away 
by the sea, Europe is the less as well as if 
& promontory were, as well as if a manor of 
thy friends or if thine own were; any man’s 
death diminishes me. 


It is quite true that the work of our 
committee and of this Congress will go 
on, aS we close ranks together, almost 
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as if nothing had happened. And yet 
the strength of our Committee on Public 
Works of this Congress and of this Na- 
tion have been “diminished” by the loss 
of a man of the stature of Russ Mack. 
He will be sorely missed. 

Mr. Speaker, my heartfelt sympathy 
is extended to Mrs. Mack and to the 
other members of the family. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think I was ever as shocked in my life 
as I was not many minutes ago when 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Washington, Hon. RussELL V. 
Mack, collapsed and died here in the well 
of the House. This tragic death should 
be a warning to all of us who work so 
hard at our congressional duties that 
there comes a time when we must slow 


up. RUSSELL MACK never slowed up since’ 


he was first elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives about a dozen years ago. 
He was a devoted public servant and the 
second ranking minority member of the 
House Public Works Committee. His 
untimely passing is a great loss to the 
people of his district, his beloved State 
of Washington, and the Nation. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
devoted wife in her bereavement. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues from the State of 
Washington and others in paying a brief, 
but sincere tribute to the memory of our 
departed colleague and friend, Repre- 
sentative RUSSELL V. Mack, of Wash- 
ington. 

He was a fine gentleman, a genuine 
representative of his district and his 
Nation, and a man of great courage in 
his devotion to the public interest. 

He served for many years on the Public 
Works Committee, where he proved to be 
at all times broad in his approach, kind 
in his treatment to those in disagree- 
ment with him, and helpful to those of 
us whose tenure of service on the com- 
mittee was less than his long and fruitful 
years of dedicated work on the com- 
mittee. 

He will be greatly missed. In his pass- 
ing, the Congress of the United States 
has suffered the loss of one of its Mem- 
bers it could least afford to lose. My 
deep sympathy goes to his family, to the 
congressional district he represented so 
well, to the great State of Washington, 
and to the Nation. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to serve with our deceased 
colleague, Congressman RUSSELL MACK, 
for the last 6 years on the Public Works 
Committee, particularly with regard to 
his being the ranking minority member 
on the Flood Control Subcommittee. I 
had the pleasure of working closely with 
him and knowing firsthand of his dedi- 
cation to his job as a Member of Con- 
gress. Hespent many tireless hours toil- 
ing for the people of his district, and 
was one of the best authorities on flood- 
control matters as well as many other 
problems before the Public Works Com- 
mittee and Congress. He was a dedi- 
cated public servant, and gave tirelessly 
of his time and energies, and, typical of 
that, is the fact that he should spend 
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his last breath in carrying out his con- 
gressional duties on the floor of the 
House. 

I remember well the tremendous con- 
tribution he made on the floor of the 
House on many occasions toward better 
legislation and toward serving all the 
people. He was a fighter for his point of 
view, and demonstrated this many times 
in recent years on the omnibus public 
works bills, during debate of which he 
took a most active part. 

I also had the privilege of serving un- 
der him in the Republican whip organ- 
ization as the assistant regional whip, he 
being in charge of the western and south- 
ern division, and I can attest to his 
efforts spent in that important duty. His 
knowledge, his forthrightness, his abil- 
ity, will be impossible to replace and the 
people of the State of Washington and 
the people of America have lost a great 
public servant. I have lost a very dear 
friend, upon whose judgment, and with 
acknowledgment of his ability, I have 
on many occasions relied very heavily, 
and I join in expressions of bereavement 
to his wife and family. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker the 
House of Representatives lost one of its 
most able Members upon the death of 
Representative RussELL V. Mack. His 
zeal and diligence in serving his district, 
State, and Nation were not surpassed in 
Congress. A man of high principle and 
integrity, he enjoyed the sincere respect 
of his colleagues. His friends both in 
and out of Congress were legion. All 
were shocked at the news of his passing. 

RUSSELL MACK was one of my real 
friends and his death was a persona! loss 
to me. He was most cooperative and 
helpful in connection with problems that 
confronted me, and gave generously of 
his time and advice. That he did the 
same for his other friends was under- 
stood by all. I join with them in ex- 
pressing grief at the occasion of his pass- 
ing and in extending deepest sympathy 
to his devoted wife, Laura. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 
my statement copies of editorials from 
the Tacoma News Tribune and the Seat- 
tle Times, together with a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce: 

{From the Seattle (Wash.) Times] 
REPRESENTATIVE RUSSELL MACK 

RuSSELL Mack was a big man, plain spoken 
and sincere, who hated redtape and folderol. 
His favorite campaign tactic was to tour his 
third district in a door-to-door, grassroots 
appeal. He would walk into a store, his cigar 
leveled at the world like a cannon, offer a 
huge hand and say, “I’m RussELL Mack, I’m 
running for Congress and I’d sure appreciate 
your vote.” 

In Congress Representative Mack again 
preferred the direct line of attack. He was 
an outspoken critic of the import of sea- 
foods from foreign countries. He was equally 
concerned with programs to encourage the 
lumbering industry, a mainstay in the econ- 
omy of his Grays Harbor constituency and 
the State of Washington. 

RUSSELL Mack was a firm supporter of bi- 
partisan foreign policy. He also pushed hard 
for the development of natural resources in 
this State. He served six terms in Congress, 
after winning a special election to that office 
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in 1947. He was named Republican whip 
for the 16 Western States in 1955 and was a 
member of the Republican Party’s 20-man 
policy board. 

The State of Washington and the Third 
Congressional District have good reason to 
mourn the loss of this big, bluff man who had 
a talent for getting things done. 





[From the Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune] 
Mr. Mack’s DEATH GREAT LOSS 


Representative RUSSELL V. MAacK was a man 
who served his country and his southwest 
Washington congressional district with dis- 
tinction and with a zeal not surpassed in 
Congress. His death on the floor of the 
House of Representatives is a great loss to his 
district, to our State, and the Nation. 

Mr. Mack loved his country and he loved 
to work for good government. Politics, which 
is only the science of government, interested 
him intensely and he entered into his con- 
gressional office back in 1947 with a zest that 
one seldom encounters in public life. He was 
a strong campaigner and a great fighter, and 
his district has been helped tremendously 
by those qualities. 

The Congressman was a high-ranking 
member of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, a committee so important to the 
southwest Washington area because improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors is in its domain. 
He worked tirelessly for improvement of the 
twin harbors, for rivers, for the Westport 
fishing base. A strong believer in promoting 
local industry, he fought the import of Rus- 
sian crab and Japanese tuna and resisted the 
shipment of lumber to Japan to be manu- 
factured into finished products. He battled 
for US. salmon fishermen’s rights—in fact, 
RUSSELL Mack was a stalwart defender of 
American industry and the men who work in 
the mills, the factories, or with the nets. 

He wanted an America that is financially 
sound and therefore worked in behalf of bal- 
anced budgets and against the waste of pub- 
lic funds. 

His shoes will be most difficult to fill. It 
would be wonderful if his district should, in 
a forthcoming special election, find another 
man such as he. 


“MEMORIAL TRIBUTE TO RUSSELL V. MACK 


“In recognition of his outstanding con- 
tribution to the civic, business, and political 
development of the State of Washington, and 
the Pacific Northwest, the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce pays tribute to the memory of 
RUSSELL V. MacK who passed away on the 
28th day of March 1960. 

“Always he gave willingly and generously 
of his time, thought, and energy to the wel- 
fare and advancement of his State and Na- 
tion. The earnestness and leadership he 
brought to any cause that he espoused and 
his unselfish devotion to things worth while 
gives him a lasting place in the memory of 
all whose privilege it was to know him and 
to serve with him: Accordingly, it is 

“Resolved, That the members of the board 
of trustees of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce adopt this tribute to the memory of 
RUSSELL V. Mack and, making permanent 
record of this expression of respect and 
esteem, convey their sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy to the members of his family.” 

Dated this 7th day of April 1960. 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jack GEOFFROY, Secretary. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, we Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
knew our late colleague, RUSSELL MAckK, 
as a Congressman and servant of the 
people in the Third Congressional Dis- 
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trict of Washington. Other persons 
knew him in other ways. For example, 
many knew him as a newspaper pub- 
lisher. 

I believe it is fitting, Mr. Speaker, that 
the eulogy presented by Edwin J. Alex- 
ander, publisher of the Olympia News, 
be included in the permanent Recorp at 
a point following the other tributes to 
our colleague prior to adjournment of 
the House on March 28 out of respect to 
his memory. 

This eulogy is as follows: 

EULOGY FOR CONGRESSMAN RUSSELL V. MAck 
(By Edwin J. Alexander, publisher, the Olym- 
pia News, funeral services, First Methodist 

Church, Aberdeen, Wash., Apr. 2, 1960) 

“The other day a friend of mine died. Into 
my throat came a strange dry lump, and to 
my heart a depressing weight. Something 
had gone out of my life. I felt a sense of 
personal loss and sadness.” From a booklet 
written and published by RussELL V. Mack 
in 1946. 

Now our noble friend has fallen—pierced 
by the arrow of death. The places that 
have known him shall know him no more, 
but his virtues are written on tablets of love 
and memory. 

RUSSELL V. MAcK was truly one of nature's 
noblemen—a good man, a true friend, and 
honored citizen. 

Many of you here in this church this 
morning remember RUSSELL as & boy and as a 
young man and in the years that followed— 
know full well that he had won his crown 
in Heaven ere he had reached the middle 
period of his good life. 

From cub reporter to business manager on 
the Aberdeen Daily World to publisher of 
the Grays Harbor Daily Washingtonian— 
from publisher to Congressman—RUSSELL 
was a constant exemplar of the cardinal prin- 
ciples that constitute the highest order of the 
brotherhood of man. 

RUSSELL was intensely patriotic. He loved 
his country with great passion and en- 
thusiasm. RvuSsELL linked his personal des- 
tiny with the destiny of his country and its 
flag. 

RUSSELL was a powerful champion and de- 
fender of our American faith and our Amer- 
ican way of life. He went back and forth 
across this district—yes, this State and our 
Nation—teaching and preaching and practic- 
ing the gospel of Americanism and quickening 
the spirit of American patriotism in the 
hearts and minds of our people everywhere. 

RUSSELL loved his Grays Harbor and these 
nine counties and our great State of Wash- 
ington in such a zealous and ardent manner 
that it verily excited the local pride within 
all of us to nearly a bursting point. 

People liked RUSSELL because RUSSELL liked 
people. He enjoyed being with his friends, 
making new friends and meeting strangers. 
No one was a stranger for long in RuSSELL's 
warm and friendly presence. 

A great newspaperman, editor, and pub- 
lisher, many of us in this place this morning 
knew him as a kindly, considerate, and gen- 
erous employer, counselor, and friend. 

As a fraternalist we knew him as one sin- 
cerely devoted to the principles of brotherly 
love and fidelity whose outstretched hands 
were ever ready to assist those in need. 

As a citizen we knew him as a dedicated 
public servant, a dynamic leader, and hon- 
ored Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, where his brilliant record of 
service and devotion to country will stand as 
a lasting monument and tribute to the true 
patriot that he was. 


March 28 


RUSSELL died as he would have wanted~ 
standing on the floor of the Congress voting 
for his beloved country. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


H. Res. 489 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon. 
orable RUSSELL V. MAck, a Representative 
from the State of Washington. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
to the funeral committee the following 
Members: Messrs. HORAN, TOLLEFSON, 
MAGNUSON, PELLY, WESTLAND, and Mrs, 
May. 

The Clerk will report the remainder 
of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of ree 
spect the House do now adjourn. 





ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 16 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, March 29, 1960, at 12 
o'clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1984. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1959 (H. Doc. No. 364); to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to be 
printed. ' 

1985. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Defense transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to allow the crediting of 
service in any armed force for the purpose 
of determining grade, position on a promo- 
tion list, seniority in grade, and eligibility 
for promotion of a person originally ap- 
pointed in the Regular Army”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1986. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to reconvey to the town 
of Malone, N.Y., certain real property hereto- 
fore donated by said town to the United 
States of America as an Army Reserve cen- 
ter and never used by the United States”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1987. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
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ting a report relating to contracts negotiated 
for experimental, developmental, or research 
work, or for the manufacture or furnishing 
of property for experimentation, develop- 
ment, research, or test during the 6-month 
period ending December 31, 1959, pursuant to 
Public Law 152, 81st Congress, as amended; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
088. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Aviation Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend the act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1030, 1039) in order to increase the periods 
for which agreements for the operation of 
certain concessions may be granted at the 
Washington National Airport, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1989. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report on backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases in the 
Federal Communications Commission as of 
January 31, 1960, pursuant to Public Law 
554, 82d Congress; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. ; 

1990. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
clarify the powers of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in respect of consolidation of certain 
proceedings”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1991. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, relative to the claim of Robert 
H. Point v. the United States, Congressional 
No. 6-59, pursuant to sections 1492 and 
2509, title 28, of the United States Code, and 
to House Resolution 351, 86th Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1992. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 17, 1960, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of report on Sun 
River, Mont., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted July 15, 1947; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1993. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 17, 1960, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on Boone 
River, Iowa, Tunnel Mill Dam, requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
July 31, 1957; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

1994. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 18, 1960, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration on a survey of Sesuit Harbor, 
Mass., authorized. by the River and Harbor 
Act, approved May 17, 1950; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 24, 
1960, the following bills were reported 
on March 25, 1960: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 10684. A bill to 
amend sections 1 and 5b of the Life Insur- 
ance Act for the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1424). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 10964. A bill to 
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amend the Life Insurance Act of the District 
of Columbia approved June 19, 1934, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1425). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 10128. A bill to authorize 
Federal financial assistance to the States to 
be used for constructing school facilities; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1426). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 11389. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and sundry general Government agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1427). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Appropria- 


tions. H.R. 11390. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1428). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted March 28, 1960] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 431. Resolution expressing 
the sense of the House of Representatives 
that the President should call a White House 
Conference on Narcotics; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1429). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Ways and Means. H.R. 8273. A bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to suspend the manufacturers excise tax on 
mechanical lighters for cigarettes, cigars, and 
pipes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1430). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 24, 
1960, the following bills were introduced 
March 25, 1960: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H.R. 11389. A bill making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 11390. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

[Introduced and referred March 28, 1960] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 11391. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 with reference to claims arising 
out of the death of members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States as the result of 
enemy action after cessation of hostilities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 11392. A bill to amend section 1 of the 

act of April 16, 1934, as amended by the act 
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of June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.R. 11393. A bill to amend the act to pro- 
mote the education of the blind, approved 
March 3, 1879, as amended, so as to authorize 
wider distribution of books and other special 
instruction materials for the blind, and to 
increase the appropriations authorized for 
this purpose, and to otherwise improve such 
act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H.R. 11394. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to permit donations of surplus 
property to certain educational institutions; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 11395. A bill to amend section 5021 
of title 18, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11396. A bill to withdraw from the 
district courts jurisdiction of suite brought 
by fiduciaries who have been appointed for 
the purpose of creating diversity of citizen- 
ship between the parties; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11397. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by adding thereto a new 
section to prohibit commercial bribery for 
the purpose of inducing the broadcast per- 
formance of musical works; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11398. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, to strengthen the effec- 
tiveness of the Federal Communications 
Commission in assuring that broadcast 
licensees, filing renewal applications, con- 
tinue to operate in accordance with the pub- 
lic interest; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 11399. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the occupancy 
and use by the Congressional Club of cer- 
tain lands in the District of Columbia which 
are under the jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 11400. A bill to designate the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir, Kans., as the Willard J. 
Breidenthal Reservoir; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 11401. A bill to provide coverage under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system (subject to an election in the 
case of those currently serving) for all 
officers and employees of the United States 
and its instrumentalities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11402. A bill to amend section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (relating to public 
facility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services 
in metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H.R. 11403. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for the grant- 
ing of continuances in district courts to 
members of State legislatures in accordance 
with State law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 11404. A bill to assure orderly mar- 
keting of an adequate supply of hogs and 
pork products; to encourage increased do- 
mestic consumption of pork and pork prod- 
ucts; to maintain the productive capacity of 
the hog-farming industry; to avoid the feed- 
ing of hogs to less desirable weights; and to 
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stop further declines in live-weight prices 
received by hog producers; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 11405. A bill to provide for the treate 
ment of income from discharge of indebted- 
ness of a railroad corporation in a receiver- 
ship proceeding or in a proceeding under sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 205) 
commenced before January 1, 1960; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 11406. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.R. 11407. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act, as amended, and the Agricultural Act 
of 1956, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 11408. A bill to provide that certain 
persons born abroad on or before May 24, 
1934, and presently residing in the United 
States, shall be held and considered to have 
acquired U.S. citizenship at birth; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 11409. A bili to foster development 
of the use of a product of the United States 
by providing temporarily for the assessment 
of duty only on the cost of processing and 
added material when it is exported for inter- 
mediate processing and returned; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 11410. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a Federal fishing stamp, to give the 
consent of Congress to a compact relating 
to the use of a Federal-State fishing stamp 
in connection with noncommercial fishing 
licenses for nonresidents of States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 11411. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to authorize the 
review of administrative regulations by com- 
mittees of Congress prior to their promulga- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

H.R. 11412. A bill to establish a free guide 
service for the U.S. Capitol Building; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 11413. A bill to authorize Federal fi- 
nancial assistance for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 11414. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 11415. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of a portion of the District of Co- 
lumbia as the “Plaza of the Americas”; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 11416. A bill to readjust postal rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kansas: 

H.R. 11417. A bill to readjust postal rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 11418. A bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production of 
articles imported into the United States, and 
to encourage and promote actions by foreign 
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governments to improve their own levels of 
such wages and working conditions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.J. Res. 662. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Architect of the Capitol to permit 
certain temporary and permanent construc- 
tion work, on the Capitol Grounds in con- 
nection with the erection of a building on 
privately owned property adjacent thereto; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.J. Res. 663. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and directing the President to designate 
September 6, 1960, as Jane Addams Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.J. Res. 664. Joint resolution to provide 
that the Assistant Attorney General charged 
with the responsibility for the enforcement 
of the Federal antitrust laws shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 8 years in order to give 
such officer a measure of the independence 
afforded Federal judges; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 648. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to restoration of freedom to captive 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H. Res. 490. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the Federal Power Commission; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


AIT 
MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 


follows: 

By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly, petitioning the 
Congress of the United States to give favor- 
able consideration to legislation providing 
benefits for veterans of World War I; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to amend the Federal So- 
cial Security Act so that full benefits may be 
granted to women who have reached the age 
of 57 years instead of waiting as the law now 
requires until they reach the age of 62 years, 
and to men who have reached the age of 60 
years instead of waiting as the law now re- 
quires until they reach the age of 65 years; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to give consideration to the questions 
involved with relation to the proper amend- 
ments to laws governing interstate com- 
merce affecting the broad problems of trans- 
portation to, from and within the newly 
created State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate sufficient funds for the pur- 
pose of maintaining 24 hours a day, the com- 
pound on the international border at Luke- 
ville, Ariz., to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation enabling the States to 
correct abuses under the program for aid to 
dependent children; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States to cancel plans for construction of 
new dams on the Savannah River; to re. 
lease certain reservoir lands and to place the 
control of water in the Clarks Hill Reservoir 
under local water authority; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact suitable legislation to pro- 
hibit imported shrimp from competing with 
our shrimping industry and to favorably 
consider H.R. 8982; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to propose an amendment to the Con. 
stitution of the United States to be known as 
the freedom of choice amendment relative to 
human and property rights; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTJ, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 11419. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dolores Lumello and Daniele Marchegiani; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEVERING: 

H.R. 11420. A bill for the relief of Ferdi- 
nand Hofacker; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORBLAD (by request) : 

H.R. 11421. A bill for the relief of the 
U.S. National Bank of Portland, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 11422. A bill for the relief of Stefan 
Antal, George Gergel, Paul Sabak, Elisabeth 
Sabak, Michael Hornak, Helen Hornak, 
Anna Pentek, Florian Cernansky, and Alex- 
ander Slamka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


394. By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 
Resolution of the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia memorializing the 86th Con- 
gress of the United States to enact the 
Forand bill, H.R. 4700; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

395. My Mr. KOWALSKI: Petition of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State of 
Connecticut pertaining to H.R. 10309; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

396. By Mr. MONAGAN: Petition and res- 
olution of George J. Griffin, executive sec- 
retary of the Public Utilities Commission, 
State of Connecticut, favoring the adoption 
of amendment to the Natural Gas Act as 
embodied in H.R. 10309; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

397. By Mr. WESTLAND: Resolution 
adopted by members of Goshen Grange No. 
856, Whatcom County, Wash., recommend- 
ing legislation be enacted requiring all meat 
imported, to be sold at retail counters in 
competition with meat produced in this 
country, be plainly labeled as imported 
meat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

398. Also, resolution adopted by members 
of Goshen Grange No. 856, Whatcom County, 
Wash., requesting action be taken by the 
Congress to prevent removal of import re- 
strictions on dairy products; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday, our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], delivered a highly illuminat- 
ing address at the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Washington. 

The title of his important speech was 
“Where Do We Stand?” It was a pene- 
trating evaluation of the status of the 
United States in the world today. It 
was a sober and realistic appraisal of 
the decline of our Nation from its pre- 
eminence of leadership and power, a 
decade ago, to its present, far less influ- 
ential position, when viewed against the 
phenomenal rise of Russia and of inter- 
national communism in the world. 

In a sense, our colleague's brilliant 
address was of something of an epoch- 
making character, which I think was 
summarized in his conclusion that the 
United States will not be restored to its 
position of influence, prestige, and lead- 
ership in the world, that our Nation will 
not recover its lost vantage, and will not 
do what is needed to be done in order to 
achieve that goal, unless and until the 
control of both the executive and the 
legislative branches is vested in one 
political party. Senator FULBRIGHT said 
that unless the American people vest that 
control im only one party, the Nation will 
be courting disaster. 

Not wishing to give a political conno- 
tation to his address, our able colleague 
did not tell the Harvard Club which 
political party he thought that should 
be, nor was it necessary that he do so. 
The fact is that never before in our 
Nation's history has the division of pow- 
ers which Senator FULBRIGHT deplores 
existed for so long as it has during the 
two Eisenhower administrations. There- 
fore, our colleague’s dictum is both new 
in its affirmation of a transcendently 
important principle, and, coming in a 
year of a presidential election, timely 
and appropriate. It deserves wide 
recognition. 

I ask unanimous consent that his elo- 
quent and constructive contribution to 
our political science and to the national 
Safety and destiny be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There bcing no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIveRrD BY SENATOR J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT AT THE 77TH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
HARVARD CLUB oF W SHINGTON, D.C., 
MarcH 22, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, I consider {t an honor to 

be invited to speak to this distinguished 

audience of Harvard men. There are few 


who question the preeminence of Harvard 
University in the field of education. The in- 
fluence of the graduates of Harvard upon the 
life of our country is unequaled by those 
of any other institution of learning. 

Except for the fact that it descended from 
Cambridge University, rather than Oxford, 
there is little in its ancestry of which one 
may not be proud. 

When Senator GRUENING requested that I 
speak here tonight, I demurred most strenu- 
ously, as I was quite aware of the probable 
conflict in our points of view, inasmuch as 
I was nurtured on the conservatism of Ar- 
kansas University and Oxford. However, 
upon the earnest plea of ERNEST GRUENING 
that this group has never before had the 
opportunity of observing and of hearing a 
politician from the Ozark Mountains, my 
native reticence was overcome by my weak- 
ness for lecturing, acquired during the years 
when I was a professor. 

I weakened in spite of the fact that I 
know many of us in public life talk too 
much. 

In recent weeks I have had much sympathy 
with the point of view of the schoolboy who, 
when asked to describe Socrates, wrote as 
follows: 

“Socrates was a Greek who spoke very 
often to the Athenians. They poisoned him.” 

It seems rather a shame to mar an other- 
wise festive evening by discussing serious 
and somber aspects of our national life, but 
such are my instructions. The most somber 
subject I can think of tonight is—what is our 
position in the world today, how are we 
measuring up to our responsibilities. 

Where do we stand today? 

A nation with a gross national product 
that will soon hit a peacetime high of $500 
billion and with a per capita income of over 
$2,500 (nearly double that of any other na- 
tion) is debating the extent to which our 
Armed Forces may be inferior to those of the 
Soviet Union. 

If there is confusion about the facts, some 
things are clear. It is humiliating that the 
debate should have to occur. Its occurrence 
is evidence of our failures. It is a revelation 
of our lack of foresight, of possessing great 
riches, yet failing to use them to make our- 
selves, and keep ourselves, the world’s strong- 
est power, although to do less is to invite 
national extinction. 

Mr. Khrushchev, having outrun us, is not 
one to let our grass grow under his feet. 
“It would be naive to think,’ he has said, 
“that we are going * * * to sit with arms 
folded” while the Americans “make every 
effort to raise their rocketry from the state it 
is now in and reach a better position.” But 
before considering this, let us place the 
problem in perspective. 

Men have ancienily yearned for a uni- 
versal commonwealth. Now we have it. But 
it is a commonwealth of fear kept going 
by a precarious balance of terror, a chilling 
oscillation between negotiation and in- 
cineration. 

We endure in an era of total crisis. The 
great truths are denied. Black becomes 
white, the horizontal vertical. Whole 
states—as Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Tibet—sink from sight. Whole countries— 
as Hungary—languish behind bars. An 
ancient culture—as China’s—is shattered and 
remade overnight into the largest anthill 
slave state men have ever known. 

All the world’s parts, for the first time, are 
simultaneously out of joint. And while 
horrors stalk the earth, weapons of potential 
universal destruction are hurled to the stars, 


or into the Pacific not too far from our 
shores. 
stalks the unwary bird. 

Our communications instruments are 
superb. Yet over huge areas the telephone 
is silent, the postman is frozen in his rounds, 
the airplane dare not land. We cannot 
communicate with the Russian people who 
occupy one-sixth of the earth’s surface nor 
with the Red Chinese who compose ahout 
one-fifth of the world’s population. Per- 
haps half of humanity lies beyond our hail- 
ing. 

Where do we stand? What is our so-called 
peace? Is it not a monstrous make-believe 
to which men lend credence so that thereby 
they may have the prospect of another day 
under the sun? 

The captains and the kings depart. Yes- 
terday’s empires—from Britain’s to Japan’s— 
are today dust. The world’s stage lately oc- 
cupied by several powers has been cleared of 
all but two giant protagonists. They are 
engaged in deadly conflict even if they are 
not in physical combat. The one holds half 
the world in its fist. The other haltingly 
sustains the remaining half. 

We have never faced an antagonist quite 
like this one. The Soviet Union swiftly 
leaped from the oxcart to the moon; rose 
from a second-rate underdeveloped country 
to loom menacingly over the world. 

Master of complex technologies, primitive 
and advanced, her soldiers march with black 


bread in their hands and the awful secrets” 


of nuclear fission in their minds. Their 
leaders are obsessed by a dedicated sense of 
mission to dominate mankind. It long ante- 
dates Karl Marx and it did not falter when 
the Germans stood at Moscow’s gates. Even 
as we sent stupendous quantities of muni- 
tions to the Soviet Union during the war 
Stalin was plotting for our demise in the 
postwar period. 

Elsewhere, a colossal specter rises in the 
Far East. It commands the world’s largest 
labor force. At this time 100 million peo- 


ple—a group exceeding half of our total - 





population—are building the world’s great- 
est network of hydroelectric stations, irriga- 
tion canals, and dams. Red China is at- 
tempting within one generation an enter- 
prise greater than any undertaken by man: 
that of catching up, in this short time, with 
the most advanced industrialized nations. 
Many experts believe she will become a major 
industrial power during the late sixties. 

China’s vast population grows. Soon one 
in three, or one in four, of all men will be 
Chinese. Awesomely industrious, tough, in- 
ured to hardship, China’s millions are as 
the fingers of the hand manipulated by their 
determined and ruthless masters. They di- 
rect a revolution unparalleled in this dimen- 
sion which, in its pitilessness, has swiftly 
destroyed a culture ancient when Christ was 
born. 

We may expect that within foreseeable 
time the fingers will become a clenched fist 
prepared to smash all that stands in the 
path of China’s domination of the Asian 
reaches, their resources, and the nearly 
three-quarters of a billion people who in- 
habit them. 

Returning to the Soviet Union we find that 
Mr. Khrushchev, even as he bade goodby to 
these American hosts, repeated what he has 
often said: “Communism would take us 
over.” Given communism’s unrelenting ob- 
jective—world domination—this goal is logi- 
cal. We must be the first to go by one 
means or another. For when the free world’s 
shield is broken those whom it shelters 
become defenseless. 


Everywhere the implacable cage © 
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We have been warned, but have we heard? 
If we should perish it will not be for lack 
of warning but for lack of the will to survive. 

In this context there is something new 
under the sun. It is a newness illumi- 
nated by the fact that the sun itself is no 
longer inviolate and unattainable. For the 
first time a would-be conqueror could win 
the world; win it in perhaps 30 minutes. 
He might succeed where others, from 
Genghis Khan to Hitler, had failed. 

How almost overwhelming, then, must be 
the temptation to such a one to act? How 
nearly irresistible the compulsion to use 
his ocean-spanning, catastrophic weapons? 
How intoxicating the vision that, winning, 
the world would be one state to do his bid- 
ding with its people as his puppets, its con- 
tinents as his provinces and its seas as his 
lakes? 

How must the aspirant conqueror be 
moved when he contrasts the position of his 
country and ours at the end of the war— 
only 15 years ago—and today? For among 
nations, as among individuals, what ulti- 
mately counts is not being but becoming. 

At the war’s end we were, incomparably, 
the world’s strongest power, commanding 
the mightiest fighting force ever assembled, 
and a monopoly of atomic weapons. Our 
wartime casualties had been small, our 
homeland was untouched, our farms and 
factories had hugely expanded. The world’s 
gold flowed to us. The world’s trade fell to 
us as former rivals were removed from com- 
petition. We stood upon the heights of 
power, prestige, riches. We had arrived. 

What of the Soviet Union in 1945? She 
did not announce her casualties lest they 
reveal her grave weakness. But they were 
on the order of 20 million people. She suf- 
fered an enormous loss of houses, factories, 
powerplants, domestic animals. Many 
thought that for years to come her energies 
would be absorbed by domestic reconstruc- 
tion. 

But she quickly repaired her war damages. 
Then she built a giant heavy industry, cre- 
ated new cities, opened vast new lands to cul- 
tivation. Above all she advanced education in 
a mighty surge of passionate and determined 
effort. For, writes Dr. Lawrence Derthick, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education: 

“The Russians have decided that educa- 
tion is the best means of winning their 
place in the sun—and on the moon. * * * 
The Soviet Union is like one vast college 
campus on the eve of a football game with 
its greatest rival. That rival is the United 

tates.”’ 

This is the mark of our antagonist: 

Forty-four years ago communism was con- 
fined to a rented room in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Today it dominates one-third of the 
earth containing 40 percent of the popula- 
tion and a third of the industrial power. 

The Soviet Union’s trained cadres operate 
throughout Southeast Asia, and are now ap- 
pearing in countries on our doorstep. Pro- 
moters of communism swarm over Africa 
and Latin America. In Egypt the Soviet 
Union is constructing spectacular works 
that will dominate world headlines for years 
to come and enable her to tighten her grip 
on the strategic Middle East where no for- 
mer Russian regime had ever been able to 
penetrate. At the same time she lends 
money to free-world countries and builds 
great mills for them as in India. The Soviet 
Union is on the move. 

Thus Lenin’s “strategy of encirclement” is 
not only being fulfilled—it is moving ahe 
of schedule. 

Surprisingly to the West, the Soviet Union 
exploded an atomic bomb only 4 years after 
the war’s end. Four years later she ex- 
ploded a hydrogen bomb. Now abreast of us 
in this field, she forged ahead of us in the 
conquest of space as she launched man’s first 
satellite and was first to the moon. 
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She maintains vast armies, and a navy 
second to ours. No power has ever had, in 
peacetime, so many submarines. They 
number 450; two-thirds of them long-range 
ocean patrol types. In 1956 alone Soviet 
shipyards built 100 submarines, or one every 
third or fourth day during the year. This 
is as Many submarines as we have in our 
entire fleet. 

In addition the Soviet Union is mounting 
a worldwide trade offensive aimed primarily 
at us. Hence the challenge to us is total. 
It involves the military, the political, the 
intellectual, and the industrial. The meas- 
ures of our antagonist cannot be countered 
by half measures or by halfhearted com- 
petition. 

If, Mr. Khrushchey must reason, his coun- 
try has come so far so fast, how much will 
it forge ahead of us in the future unless we 
greatly step up our pace in education, weap- 
ons, foreign aid, and foreign trade? But 
how shall we excel in these fields if we are 
more concerned with keeping up with the 
Joneses than surpassing the challenges of 
Khrushchevs? 

How shall others appraise us—to consider 
only one phase of the struggle—in the light 
of Dr. Wernher von Braun’s remarks about 
the conquest of space? 

Last year he said the Russians disregarded 
our efforts. ‘The Russians appear so sure of 
their technological leadership,” he observed, 
“and their ability to retain the initiative 
that they do not even consider the possi- 
bility someone else might beat them to the 
moon * * ©,” 

They were right. They got there first. 

Gen. Bernard Schriever has also said that 
there is “very much evidence” that Russia 
has greatly strengthened its bomber de- 
fenses. But the aircraft that might not be 
able to get through may not even be able to 
demonstrate their impotence. “For,” states 
Gen. Thomas Power, Chief of the Strategic 
Air Command, “our bomber bases are vul- 
nerable to surprise attack.” 

Generals are not to reason why. Their 
Commander in Chief complains that ‘too 
many generals have all sorts of ideas.’ 

Yet mankind moves on ideas. Men with 
ideas are the makers and shakers of the 
world. The larger their number serving the 
country the more fruitful and vigorous the 
country. But few men of ideas come to 
Washington. They are not likely to seek 
service in a government which is scornful of 
their kind. 

Next year, says Representative GreorcE H. 
MAHON, able chairman of the House Defense 
Appropriations Committee, America is going 
into a 2- or 3-year period when the Soviet 
Union’s missile superiority will present “the 
most frighteningly important situation that 
we have had in our lives.” 

Recently three well-informed witnesses 
appeared before Senator HeNrRy M. Jack- 
SON’s Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery. 

The first was Robert A. Lovett, a Wall Street 
banker, a Republican, and a Secretary of De- 
fense in the Truman administration. 

He criticized the Defense Department for 
“its constant increase in committees (which) 
has reached a point where they are no longer 
mere nuisances, but have become positive 
menaces to the prompt and orderly conduct 
of business.” 

In executive session, Mr. Lovett indicated 
his belief that President Eisenhower leads a 
dangerously sheltered life as Chief Executive 
of the Nation. For, he said, the National 
Security Council protects Mr. Eisenhower 
from the debates that precede policy 


decisions. 

Mr. Lovett was firmly convinced “we are 
doing something short of our best’ in meet- 
ing the “deadly challenge by an implacable, 
crafty and openly contemptuous enemy.” 
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Finally, he said that the Budget Bureau 
has authority without responsibility in 
setting defense policy. 

“I would not,” said Mr. Lovett, “hesitate 
to increase the budget.” 

Mr. Lovett, I repeat, has had an enormous 
experience with our defense requirements. 
He is a leading Wall Street banker with a 
wide knowledge of financing, including Gov- 
ernment financing, and is a lifelong member 
of the Republican Party. 

A day later Mr. Robert Sprague testified. 
An industrialist, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, and consultant to 
the National Security Council, he also is a 
lifelong Republican. 

Even more outspoken than Mr. Lovett, 
Mr. Sprague said, ‘“‘The idea that an increase 
in spending for survival will bankrupt us is, 
to put a plain word on it, ‘silly’.””. He pointed 
out that the Russians put 25 percent of their 
gross national product into military prepara- 
tions, while the United States devotes only 
9 percent of its gross national product to 
national security. 

Mr. Sprague insisted that the United States 
be awakened to the scope of the overall 
Russian threat to us. But who is to ring 
the alarm hell? 

“There is only one man in the United 
States that can do this effectively, and that 
is the President,” said Mr. Sprague. He 
continued: “I believe, and this is a personal 
belief, that the danger is more serious than 
the President has indicated to the American 
public.” 

There ensued then this colloquy: 

“Senator EpMuUND S. MuskIE. I gather that 
you consider our present military program 
inadequate to the needs? 

“Mr. SpraGuE. That is correct, Senator. 

“Senator Muskie. And I gather that you 
consider the deficiencies a threat to our 
survival? 

“Mr. SPRAGUE. I do.” 

Another critic of the administration’s de- 
fense policy was Mr. Thomas Watson, Jr., 
president of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. He said: 

“We may gain peace of mind by mixing 
our own doubts about our abilities in rock- 
etry with thoughts of the superiority of our 
Air Force and other weapons. However, this 
kind of thinking is not conducive to long- 
term world leadership.” 

Asked if he felt the military budget ade- 
quate, Mr. Watson replied: 

“I do not believe the adequacy of our de- 
fense posture can be discussed in the same 
context as inflation.” 

Then he went on: “I do not agree with 
people who suggest that we must not push 
our economy to any point necessary to win 
in competing with the Soviet because then 
we might lose what made our country great. 
Our national goal should be clear superiority 
over the Soviet Union in all possible areas, 
and we should believe enough in our democ- 
racy so that we will not be reluctant to 
enter fully into the contest.” 

These men believe that our survival is im- 
periled; that we are not doing enough to 
assure our security to the greatest degree 
possible; that we should do more; and if it 
costs more to do more we ought to pay for it 
in the spirit of ‘damn the torpedoes, go 
ahead.” 

But let there be no mistake about this. 
If we are to have peace we must have a high 
degree of discipline at home. We must un- 
derstand—and the President is the only man 
among us who can bring this forcibly to the 
Nation—that waging peace in our times is & 
task of formidable proportions second only 
to waging war. 

The successful waging of peace requires & 
vigorous national administration, an in- 
formed people, and a mature people who 
know that you cannot be adult without 
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being willing to pay for what you want. It 
is only in heaven that you can eat your cake 
and have it too. 

This is the melancholy pass to which we 
have come. It is like the common story of 
the rich, miserly recluse found starving. 
There has never been a time when we did 
not have the resources of men, money, and 
access to knowledge that might have given 
us @ wide lead over any aggressor and make 
attack upon us suicidal. Yet we have ap- 
parently believed we could not afford to 
spend enough to secure our liberties. 

Money plainly is not power. It is only 
potential power. It becomes a real power 
only when used in quantities sufficient to the 
task. Today although the walls of our world 
might be tumbled down tomorrow, all our 
gold could not produce a single missile or 
enable us to hurl a rocket to the moon. 

We must abandon the perilous notion that 
we can afford security only within the strait- 
jacket of the budget. This is equivalent to 
throwing 3 feet of rope to a drowning man 
who is 6 feet away. 

If we had tried to fight the last war with- 
in the budget, we would have lost. Congress 
did not say to the Air Force: “For budgetary 
reasons we can allot you only $2 billion.” On 
the contrary, it said: ‘Tell us your require- 
ments and we'll find the money.” 

Since we are now in deadly conflict with 
@ prodigious antagonist, we can neglect 
nothing that might assure our security. So 
doing, we might waste some money. But 
failing, we would lose our lives. 

There is no room here for margin of er- 
ror. Gone are the days of the last two 
world wars when we could go to the battle- 
field in our own good time and retrieve the 
balance. In 30 minutes we could now go 
from national existence to national death. 

Certain it is that we cannot escape biology. 
When white men came here the Indians 
wanted what we want: to be let alone. But 
they were not let alone and could not stand 
against their antagonists. In the pitiless 
universe, plants, animals, or men struggle 
hard enough to survive or they disappear. 
The Indians are gone. History records their 
passing. But nature does not weep for them. 
She is concerned only with the survival of 
the species; not with some segment of it, 
not even with the survival of Americans. 

Where do we stand? We stand today a 
nation with prodigious resources, able to af- 
ford private luxuries incomparable in his- 
tory, but trailing the Soviet Union in science, 
space, armament, and most recently the win- 
ter Olympics. Rich in the private sector 
of our economy, we are poor in the public 
sector, and we will get poorer if we follow 
the admonition of our Secretary of Com- 
merce, who branded any politician as irre- 
sponsible or an economic illiterate if he 
were to try to “drain from the bloodstream 
of the private economy the savings urgently 
needed * * * for growth.” 

Look but at the growth we get. Televi- 
sion repairmen being paid more than teach- 
ers; 200,000 fewer scientists and engineers 
than the Soviet Union with half as many 
college graduates; toilet water at every drug- 
store; and polluted streams in every State. 

Without a sense of purpose we are not 
able to put our enormous productive capaci- 
ties to the needs of the Nation. It’s every 
a for himself, and the Nation take what's 
eft. 

Of course, if we think Khrushchev was 
only kidding when he said he would bury 
us, we have no need to worry. But I, for 
one, believe our security is at stake. And 
yet, we stand as a nation, a 20th century 
Babylon, headless and heartless, a big, fat 
target for the ably led Communist world and 
the clamoring, poverty-ridden new states. 

Even if we don’t know where we stand in 
the world—even if we would rather not 
know—it is a fact that we cannot hide our 
image from the world and this image is as 
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important as any “foreign policy” we might 
devise. 

The challenge to us arises partly from the 
arrival on the world scene of the Soviet Un- 
ion, but the challenge also arises from what 
we have let ourselves become. 

The American people ought to be told the 
bleak truth about their world, the character 
of the forces arrayed against them, and 
what they must do, at whatever cost, to 
survive or even to bring about a state of 
high security. They must be told that, how- 
ever humane their society, whatever its 
ideals, this alone will not save them from 
destruction by a society armed with the 
prodigious mechanisms of our times and an 
implacable determination to dominate all 
men. 

They must be told, furthermore, that the 
problems they face are incapable of solution 
within their time or the time of their chil- 
dren; that for decades to come the life of 
humanity will be threatened by the lava 
flow emerging from the greatest eruption of 
all time. They must be reminded of what 
history and experience demonstrate: That 
merely because something is desirable does 
not mean that it will necessarily come to 
pass; that things men have longed for dur- 
ing centuries are as far from being realized 
now as they were in the days of Babylon. 

The people must be told, too, that it will 
not be enough simply to react to the So- 
viet threat and to clean our domestic Augean 
stables. Goals we must have to which we 
and mankind may aspire. And once the 
goals are clarified we must have the forti- 
tude and the patience and the means to 
attain them. 

You have been kind and patient and it 
is time to bring these remarks to a close. 
But I cannot conclude without at least a 
word about what we should do now, about 
all of this. 

Of course, there are many things that need 
to be done, but there is one thing without 
which none of them will be done. That in- 
dispensable element is the placing of the 
responsibility for governing and the power to 
govern this country in the hands of one 
or the other of the political parties. 

I realize that politics has become a naugh- 
ty word in America, but as long as we retain 
our constitutional system, political parties 
are necessary evils. Unless we give the con- 
trol of both the legislative and the executive 
branches of our Government to the same 
party we are courting disaster. There is no 
other way short of a dictatorship to focus 
the tremendous talents and the potential 
power of our people upon the problems which 
confront us. 

It is within the classic tradition of democ- 
racy that this particular duty is the exclu- 
sive responsibility of the citizen voters of 
this great Republic, and none of these citi- 
zens bear a greater responsibility than those 
who have had the good fortune to attend 
Harvard University. 





The Byelorussian Story: A Spirit That 
Cannot Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
was the anniversary of that momentous 
day in 1918 when a nation enslaved for 
centuries proclaimed independence for 
its people and established the Byelorus- 
sian Democratic Republic. 
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Centuries of suppression by czarist 
Russia had failed, it was clear on that 
day, to plunder the ethnic and national 
ideals of those people. The new im- 
perialistic regime of the Russian Com- 


munists relentlessly trod over the Byelo-— 


russians just 3 years later, and once 
again subjugated them to dictatorial 
suppression. 

What has taken place since then illus- 
trates to the world that the Byelorus- 
sian hope of liberty and independence, 
whetted 42 years ago for just a brief 
span, is undying. Soviet Russia has 
been unable with its dictatorial forces 
and subtle propaganda to rob Byelorus- 
sia of its ideologies, language, culture, 
and hope for freedom. 

In saluting this dauntless people to- 
day, we express hope that the time will 
not be long in coming when they will 
again enjoy the freedom which is their 
national destiny. 





Impressive Photographic Exhibition in 
Connection With the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, all of - 


us are aware that the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is now 
getting under way. Some 7,000 dele- 
gates have come to Washington from all 
over the country to participate in these 
important deliberations. In connection 
with the Conference, I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senate an impres- 
sive photographic exhibit which has been 
assembled especially for this occasion. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state< 
ment I have prepared on the subject be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR KEATING 

The subject of this exhibition is the hope 
of this Nation—its young people. In 350 
distinguished photographs, the selective eye 
of the camera has recorded the hopes and 
fears, the loves and problems, the triumphs 
and disappointments of individuals growing 
up in America. 

The 50th Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, called by 
President Eisenhower, is charged with the 
great responsibility of planning to help 
youth build their world for tomorrow. The 
photographic exhibit on display in the West 
Ballroom of the Hotel Shoreham visualizes 
the many challenges that face delegates to 
the Conference. 

There are expressions of a universal na- 
ture: the infant's abiding love for its mother, 
a child’s discovery of life’s magic in animals 
and flowers, youth’s urge to rebel against 
what his sometimes illogical nature finds an 
unfair constriction of authority. 

Other pictures focus on particularly Amer- 
ican aspects of life: the adolescent boy's 
engrossing interest in automobiles, the re- 
laxed give and take of learning in a demo- 
cratic classroom, the problems of providing 
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equal opportunities for all groups of Ameri- 
can youth. 

I commend to the attention of Senators 
this panorama of 350 pictures, which have 
been generously provided by many leading 
photographers and organizations, and then, 
as a public service, edited and assembled for 
the Conference by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

In a very real sense this exhibition, which 
will later be seen in other cities in America 
and abroad, illustrates the many fruitful 
discussions taking place in the sessions of 
the White House Conference. In as real a 
sense, it has significant meaning in relation 
to what we say in this Chamber now and in 
years tocome. The camera has recorded the 
hopes for this country’s future, which, in 
large measure, it is our task to make real. 





Hearing Scheduled on H.R. 8146, Affect- 
ing Panama Canal Construction Work- 
ers With Less Than 3 Years’ Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of Members of the House have 
spoken to me or have written to me 
in recent days to inquire about the status 
of H.R. 8146 now pending before the 
Subcommittee on the Panama Canal of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. I am placing this 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the information of other Members 
who might also be interested in this mat- 
ter. Hearings on this bill are scheduled 
to commence Tuesday, April 12. 

A word of explanation might be in 
order, and as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Panama Canal I am happy 
to explain the background of this mat- 
ter. 

Over a period of many years, Con- 
gress received requests from construction 
workers who helped build the canal a half 
century ago to provide some sort of an- 
nuity in recognition of this service. In 
1944 Congress enacted a law extending 
annuities to all Roosevelt medalholders 
who had served at least 3 years on the 
isthmus during the construction of the 
canal. Ever since, the Congress has re- 
ceived requests from other Roosevelt 
medalholders with more than 2 but less 
than 3 years of service to have the act 
amended to include them, too. 

This proposal was considered last 
June 2 and turned down, on the grounds 
that if the minimum period of service for 
these noncontributory annuities is re- 
duced to 2 years, it will still cause arbi- 
trary hardship to those with almost but 
not quite 2 years of service, and even- 
tually, it would have to be extended in 
all fairness to everyone who spent any 
time at all on the construction job. I 
am merely citing the arguments used 
against the proposal, not prejudging the 
issue. 

Last year when I set up a hearing on 
this issue, time was provided to all who 
wished to be heard. All phases of the 
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controversy were covered in detail. A 
spokesman for the group which seeks to 
be included testified for almost the en- 
tire morning, covering every conceivable 
argument in favor of the change. Im- 
mediately thereafter, the subcommittee 
voted unanimously to table all bills be- 
fore us on this subject for the remainder 
of this Congress. Later in that session, 
H.R. 8146 was introduced. It is similar 
to the bills we tabled. 

This year a new drive was under- 
taken by the persons who would be re- 
cipients of annuities under a relaxation 
of the service requirements, and Mem- 
bers of Congress were in receipt of many 
letters complaining that I, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, was preventing 
H.R. 8146 from being considered. I 
would never want to be pictured in that 
light. I have tried to make clear to 
the people involved that the entire sub- 
committee felt the issue had been thor- 
oughly explored and that there was 
therefore no chance of any legislation 
being enacted on this matter in this 
Congress. However, I said if the sub- 
committee wanted to reopen hearings, I 
would certainly schedule them. 

As a result of the letters received by 
many Members of Congress urging ac- 
tion on this legislation, our subcommit- 
tee has decided to schedule new hear- 
ings, if only to assure all concerned that 
we never have a closed mind on any 
subject. However, unless new facts are 
presented above and beyond the infor- 
mation we have received in previous 
hearings, I doubt very seriously that the 
results will be any different. 

If any Members wish to testify or sub- 
mit statements for the record, we will 
be glad to receive their testimony. Fur- 
thermore, we have issued an open invi- 
tation to the former Panama Canal con- 
struction workers to submit any addi- 
tional facts they may have on the merits 
of their case. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28,1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following newsletter 
of March 26, 1960: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
MARCH 26, 1960. 

The social security law, due as usual for 
election-year changes, is before the Ways 
and Means Committee in executive session. 
The Forand bill (medical care for OASI re- 
cipients) has taken the spotlight, it is true, 
but other broadening extensions and in- 
creased costs will come up, too. Perhaps it 
is timely, therefore, to raise questions con- 
cerning the basic concept of the social secu- 
rity program. Implicit in such questions is 
the realization that basic fallacies or flaws 
could destroy the program, despite the well- 
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intentioned hopes of its advocates. After 
all, many citizens depend on social security 
income totally or in part for their financia] 
security. 

Questions which suggest themselves con- 
cern: (1) Compulsion: There is no freedom 
of choice. Both the cost in OASI taxes and 
popular reliance on the program preclude in- 
dividuals taking out private insurance or 
investing to provide their future income. 
However, there is no assured return of 
money, as there is with investment pro- 
grams. If, in later years, outside income 
beyond a modest limit is earned, all social 
security payments must be forefeited by 
some. (2) The program at best is ques- 
tionable as to actuarial soundness—as to 
whether enough tax money will continue to 
come in to pay the required benefits. Why? 
(a) The program assumes a continually high 
and/or rising income to our people. De- 
clining income is not considered a possibil- 
ity. (b) Another assumption is that there 
will be an increasing number of new en- 
trants into the program to keep picking up 
the tab for the older people as recipients 
of benefit payments. Also, to whatever ex- 
tent future population growth rate may de- 
crease and longevity increase, our “average 
age” is getting older and the program more 
costly. (c) Higher and higher taxes must 
be levied continually to cover the increasing 
cost; (present 6 percent tax already slated to 
rise to9 percent, presuming no further bene- 
fits are added). (3) The program is based 
on politics and Government paternalism, 
rather than sound economics. (Note the bi- 
annual changes—every election year.) At 
any time it can be changed as to taxes, bene- 
fits, or coverage; or it can be voted out. 

Senator GoLpwaTeER, in a Dallas speech, 
presented a challenging view of our foreign 
affairs. In too-brief condensation, he said: 
(1) We must win any war, cold war in- 
cluded. (2) Our strategy must be to assume 
the offensive—to pick the places of engage- 
ment, the times, and the weapons. (3) We 
must always strive for military superiority. 
(4) We must keep America strong econom- 
ically in freedom. (5) We must always act 
strong. We want respect first, after which 
friendship will follow. (6) Foreign aid dis- 
pensed in enlightened self-interest, to gain 
our objectives. (7) We must declare world 
communism an outlaw movement and deny 
recognition to Russia. (8) We should en- 
courage captive nations to revolt against 
communism. (9) We should encourage 
friendly nations to regain their homelands, 
as China. (10) We must always be prepared 
to risk war rather than further appease- 
ment. It is all-out war against enslave- 
ment, or peace with freedom. There is no 
middle ground. The Russians want to de- 
stroy our will to resist so we will fall like a 
ripe plum. 

Our defense capability provides some in- 
teresting figures. Here are some facts. We 
now have: (1) Over 1,500 SAC bombers 
(mobile nuclear missile launching  plat- 
forms). (2) Over 1,000 jet B-47's. (3) Sev- 
eral hundred jet 52's. (4) 15 carriers with 
50 planes each. (5) Hundreds of tactical 
bombers throughout Europe and the Far 
East. As for missiles: Between now and 
1963, we will have 130 Atlas 6,000-mile- 
range missiles, 140 Titans for a total of 270 
long-range missiles on hardened missile 
pads; (2) 128 Polaris missiles with range 
capability (aboard a nuclear-powered sub) 
of an ICBM; (3) 120 medium-range mis- 
siles, Jupiter and Thor, based in range of 
key Soviet targets. Minimum total of all 
these missiles is 518, any one of which is 
capable of destroying an entire Russian city. 
In contrast, by 1963 Russia is expected to 
have 300 long-range missiles capable of hit- 
ting US. targets. 

The civil rights debate in the House has 
ended and the bill passed. Now it goes to 
the Senate for adoption andor change. 
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ents offered by southern members 
ca Wea were all defeated finally, as 
though southern sponsorship were enough 
to kill any change suggested. Some de- 
feats included moves to: (1) Limit Federal 
court appointment of referees to elections 
involving Federal officials; (2) add a qualifi- 
cation that referees be learned in State and 
Federal election laws; (3) Delete provision 
for ex parte hearing of applicants by vot- 
ing referees; (4) Retain State control over 
State election records. 

The most unreasonable defeat to the 
southerners was the rejection of a “freedom 
of speech” amendment which would remove 
the words “or by any threatening letter or 
communication” from the bill. Here we are 
admittedly legislating in a field where Con- 
gress “shall pass no law.” True, this is a 
controversy over word definition, even legal 
grammar (anyone know the difference be- 
tween “attempts” and “willfully endeav- 
ors”?), but the emotional civil rights debate 
is a@ dangerous atmosphere for argument. 
Just one unresolved doubt as to jeopardizing 
free speech is dangerous. Amendments 
ruled out of order included: (1) Poll tax 
abolition; and (2) extending penalties for 
obstructing court orders to cover all areas, 
not just school desegregation. 





Our Future Is Dependent Upon a Stabi- 
lized Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, if ever 
there was a time in the history of our 
country when economy in Government 
must be practiced it is now, more so than 
ever before. This was brought forcibly 
to the attention of the full House Ap- 
propriations Committee on January 20 
last, when our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Robert B. Anderson, and our Budget 
Director, Maurice Stans, testified before 
our committee, during which time the 
following exchange, in part, transpired 
between Secretary Anderson and me: 


Secretary ANDERSON. If the total world 
should lose confidence in the United States 
and withdraw gold for that purpose, then 
we would have an exceedingly serious situa- 
tion with which to deal. Our obligation, in 
my judgment, is to be sure that we so con- 
duct ourselves and our country that this 
does not arise. I think that we do have, as I 
say, the confidence of other countries, but I 
believe also that other countries are going 
to have us under much more critical exam- 
ination than they have in the past because 
they are in the position of saying, “How well 
are you running my stake in your affairs?” 

From the standpoint of our being the 
world’s banker and also from the standpoint 
of how solidly do we maintain the reserve 
characteristics of our money, that is. 

The important thing I would like to point 
out is that this is rather a new thing for 
the American economic mind to assimilate. 
We have gotten into this kind of a position 
and yet our position and the position of the 
free world is exceedingly important in rela- 
tionship to it. We can maintain that con- 
fidence if we, from the standpoint of the 
Government, pursue policies which will lead 
others to believe that we are going to main- 
tain the purchasing power of our currency 
and not allow it to erode away. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Is not the best way to keep 
the confidence not only of the foreign 
financiers and foreign nations but also the 
American people in the stability of the 
American dollar to spend frugally for Gove 
ernment business? 

Secretary ANDERSON. That is part of it; yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is a big part of it; is it not? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course it is. 

Now, that being a fact, great responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of the Director of 
the Budget and on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but an even greater responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of Congressmen, 
and more especially on the shoulders of the 
members of this committee, the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, where all appropriations are supposed 
to orginate. That being a fact, it now be- 
comes a national “must,” to a greater degree 
than ever before in the history of America, 
that we not only defeat any attempts to in- 
crease the President’s budget, but that we 
reduce it substantially in order to make 
sure confidence will be maintained in the 
stability of the American dollar. If such con- 
fidence is not maintained then all is lost. 
We will have rank inflation and we will lose 
the confidence of our friends across the seas 
and we will have chaos on top of chaos in 
America. 

The best example of what takes place in 
the minds of the American people was ex- 
emplified last year when shortly after the 
opening of the Congress our liberal col- 
leagues introduced many bills which pro- 
vided tor appropriating many, many billions 
of dollars over and above our regular budget. 

The American people spoke out. They 
flooded their representatives in Congress, 
and when I say “Congress” I mean the other 
body also, with demands that expenditures 
be reduced to a minimum and that all waste 
and unnecessary expenditures be eliminated. 
The effect was that the Congress did it be- 
cause the American people demanded that 
they do exactly what they had to do in or- 
der to keep the American dollar stable. 


Mr. Speaker, by so doing, the Ameri- 
can people proved again that they are 
the masters of their own destiny. 

I have today introduced the following 
bill which is a companion bill to the one 
recently introduced in the Senate by 
Senators BRIDGES, CurTIS, Byrp of Vir- 
ginia, and CoTTon: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. On or before the fifteenth day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a budget which shall 
set forth his estimate of the receipts of 
the Government, other than trust funds, 
during the ensuing fiscal year under the 
laws then existing and his recommendations 
with respect to expenditures to be made 
from funds other than trust funds during 
such ensuing fiscal year, which shall in- 
clude an amount not less than $500,000,000 
for reduction of the public debt and which 
shall not exceed such estimate of the 
receipts. The President in transmitting 
such budget may recommend measures for 
raising additional revenue and his recom- 
mendations for the expenditure of such 
additional revenue. If the Congress shall 
authorize expenditures to be made during 
such ensuing fiscal year in excess of such 
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estimate of the receipts, it shall not ad- 
journ for more than three days at a time 
until such action has been taken as may be 
necessary to balance the budget for such en- 
suing fiscal year, nor shall it take any such 
adjournment without having provided for 
reduction of the public debt during such 
fiscal year by at least $500,000,000. In case 
of war or other grave national emergency, 
if the President shall so recommend, the 
Congress by a vote of three-fourths of all 
the Members of each House may suspend the 
foregoing provisions for balancing the budg- 
et and for reduction of the public debt for 
periods, either successive or otherwise, not 
exceeding one year each. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of the calendar year next fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Con- 
gress.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, and my esteemed ~ 
colleagues in the Congress, after you 
have read Secretary Anderson’s state- 
ment I am sure you will understand how 
urgent it is that we do all in our power 
to reduce Federal expenditures to the 
bare necessities now and that we also 
pass this bill during this session of 
Congress. 

I only wish space in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD would permit the inclusion of the 
entire hearing held with Secretary An- 
derson and Director Stans, a copy of 
which I have sent to every banker and 
a number of other interested people 
in the Seventh Iowa District upon 
request. 

That hearing, entitled “The Budget 
for 1961” and available at the House 
Committee on Appropriations, contains 
only 135 pages. It should be read by 
every American who is concerned about 
the future of our blessed land. 





Sympathy for Secretary Seaton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following press re- 
lease and a letter which I wrote. to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton on 
March 25, 1960. The Al Sarena mine is 
in my congressional district. 


The March 23, 1960, meeting of Texas oil 
millionaire H. L. Hunt, Secretary of the In- 
terior Seaton, House Minority Leader 
CHARLES HALLECK, Republican, Indiana, and 
Senate Minority Leader Everett M. DirksEN. 
Republican, Illinois, as reported by a wire 
service in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, drew a letter of condolence from 
Representative CHARLES O. Porter, Democrat, 
of Oregon. 

In his letter to Secretary Seaton Porter 
said he sympathized with him and added 
“may Heaven protect you from your friends.” 
The meeting followed the Interior Depart- 
ment’s recent rejection of five bids for oil 
and gas leases that Hunt made on 25,000 
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acres in the Outer Continental Shelf of 
Louisiana. The Department said the bids 
were too low. 

The usual appeal to such a decision is 
through the Bureau of Land Management. 
Hunt filed a notice that he would appeal 
directly to the head of the Department. Re- 
portedly this would be the first such direct 
appeal made under the circumstances. 

Representative PorTeEr’s letter sympa- 
thized with Seaton’s predicament and com- 
mended him for being unavailable for com- 
ment and suggested he remain forever un- 
available for comment on the interview. 
Porter suggested Seaton have a private chat 
with his Republican friends on the Hill and 
advise them “Fellows,” I’d say, “lay off. I 
don’t care if it is an election year. This busi- 
ness of your squiring a litigant into my priv- 
ate office is embarrassing and even more so 
when you leave him there with me as though 
we were a couple of reluctant lovebirds.” 

The Oregon Congressman told Seaton “I 
feel sure that you did nothing improper. I 
remember appreciatively your attitude on 
Al Sarena.” (On an unusual appeal to then- 
Secretary McKay the lower departments were 
reversed and title to valuable timber was 
given to private parties having mining 
claims. Later Secretary Seaton said no such 
special appeals would be allowed in the 
future.) 

PortTEeR recommended that Hunt’s attempt 
to appeal be rejected and that usual pro- 
cedure be followed. Porrer sent copies of his 
letter to Senator JAMES E. Murray, Demo- 
crat, Montana, chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, and 
Representative WayNE N. ASPINALL, Demo- 
crat, Colorado, chairman of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

The full text of Representative’s PortERr’s 
letter to Secretary Seaton follows: 

Marcu 25, 1960. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Secretary: This is a letter of 
condolence. You remember the old saying, 
“I can take care of my enemies but Heaven 
protect me from my friends.” If you have 
enemies, I don’t know of them, The friends 
to whom I refer are my distinguished col- 
leagues, the affable and obliging minority 
leaders of the House and Senate, Representa- 
tive HaLLeEcK and Senator DIRKSEN. 

You probably saw the United Press Inter- 
national story in yesterday’s Washington 
Post: “Texas oil millionaire H. L. Hunt, ac- 
companied by the top Republicans in Con- 
gress, called yesterday on Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton.” The top Republi- 
cans were, of course, HALLECK and DIRKSEN. 

Your friends said the meeting was “noth- 
ing of any consequence—just a personal call 
on the Secretary” and “Just a casual thing, 
only a pleasantry.” Busy as they are, they 
would have probably done the same thing 
for any big contributor to the Republican 
Party. 

Tycoon Hunt himself said the meeting was 
a “routine matter on which I will not make 
any disclosure at present.” He added that 
he was an old acquaintance and “I am an 
admirer of his.” You, the story noted, were 
not available for comment, 

In sympathizing with you I’ve tried to 
figure out just what you could say under 
these circumstances: “Yes, I know Mr. Hunt. 
Yes, he was brought to my office by Repre- 
sentative HaLLeEcK and Senator DIRKSEN 
whose gocd opinions I cherish. Yes, Mr. Hunt 
has appealed Interior’s rejection of his bids 
for certain oil and gas leases and he is ap- 
pealing directly to me, bypassing the Bureau 
of Land Management. Yes, this has never 
been done before. Yes, they were with me 40 
minutes, then DIRKSEN and HALLECK left and 
Hunt was with me for another 25 minutes.” 

So far, so good. But then what? Do you 
say, “No, I made no deal with him. No, we 
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didn’t discuss his appeal.” I feel sure that 
you did nothing improper. I remember ap- 
preciatively your attitude on Al Sarena, Oil 
and some of your predecessors (for example, 
Teapot Dome) did mix, with scandalous re- 
percussions. 

If I were you, I think I would remain 
forever unavailable for comment on this in- 
terview. I would, however, have a private 
chat with my Republican friends on the 
Hill. “Fellows,” I’d say, “lay off. I don’t 
care if it is an election year. This business 
of your squiring a litigant into my private 
office is embarrassing and even more so when 
you leave him there with me as though we 
were a couple of reluctant lovebirds.” 

It may be that the Post story is incom- 
plete in some respects. Perhaps you had ar- 
ranged for Bureau of Land Management offi- 
cials to be present throughout the conference 
although I’m not sure your friends would 
have liked that. It would have seemed un- 
friendly for a “personal call” that was a 
“casual thing” and “only a pleasantry.” 

I sympathize with you. I have confidence 
in your integrity and in the integrity, al- 
though not the judgment, of Representative 
HALLECK and Senator DIRKSEN. It is my hope 
that Mr. Hunt’s appeal directly to you will 
be routed back to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement for disposition in the usual manner 
with the usual safeguards for both the pub- 
lic and the private interests involved. And 
may Heaven protect you from your friends. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 





H.R. 11313 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced H.R. 11313, which amends 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
to provide protection against unfair 
competition from corporate agriculture 
to the American family farm, and pro- 
tection for the employment opportuni- 
ties of domestic agricultural workers in 
the United States in connection with 
the employment of workers from Mexico. 

Hearings on legislation similar to my 
bill are presently being held before the 


Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


In order to explain to the best advan- 
tage the provisions of my bill and the 
purposes of its introduction, I wish to 
include my statement presented to the 
Agriculture Subcommittee in support of 
this measure: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS M. 
PELLY, BEFORE THE EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, 
AND MANPOWER SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE, IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 11313, 
MaRcH 28, 1960 
I am grateful for this opportunity to 

testify in support of H.R. 11313. As the 

sponsor Of this bill, I would like to explain 
briefly the considerations which led me to 
introduce it. 

For some time I have been deeply con- 
cerned because of the deep-seated problems 
created by the presence each year of about 
half a million foreign farmworkers. From 
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their wartime introduction, when it fs true 
they were most necessary, their numbers 
have swelled from 90,000 to nearly 500,000 
last year. I am convinced that their con. 
sistent appearance, year after year for nearly 
two decades, and in greatly increased num- 
bers, has had a most serious effect upon the 
employers involved, upon our seasonal do- 
mestic workers, and upon certain segments 
of our agricultural economy. 

Recently I have had the occasion to read 
the report of the consultants appointed by 
Secretary of Labor Mitcheil to review care- 
fully and independently the operations and 
the effect of the Mexican labor program, 
This carefully written, dispassionately pre- 
sented analysis by individuals with no self- 
interest at stake is a most persuasive one 
which, I believe, might well present a general 
avenue for congressional action. 

I would call your attention particularly to 
what is known of the effect of the large- 
scale use of Mexican workers upon our own 
farm labor force. I am told that we havea 
surplus of farm labor in this country—that 
there is more underemployment in the agri- 
cultural worker occupation than in any 
other major occupational group. I know 
from the Department of Agriculture reports 
that farmworker wage rates are far helow 
those paid by any other major industry. I 
know that agricultural workers are a class 
apart so far as the protection of many of our 
labor standards and protective laws are con- 
cerned—workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance, minimum wage, and 
even in protection of the right to organize, 

Yet this class of impoverished, under- 
employed, unprotected workers at the bot- 
tom rung of the U.S. economic ladder are the 
only group of U.S. workers exposed to sys- 
tematic, Government-arranged competition 
by a large mass of temporary foreign con- 
tract workers. It takes no economist to 
persuade me that this type of competition, 
augmentation of the labor supply, can have 
no effect but to delay improvement of em- 
ployment opportunities for US. farmworkers 
and to delay or to prevent improvement in 
the wage structure which might otherwise 
occur through the influence of labor short- 
ages. That a U.S. Government program is 
contributing in this manner to the preven- 
tion of the welfare of such a group of USS. 
workers is, I assert, a tragic, indefensible 
miscarriage of justice and a blot on the 
conscience of all thinking Americans. 

In passing I would observe that this is 
not a matter only of our own conscience; it 
is importantly a matter of the appearance 
that we Americans give to the rest of the 
world and particularly to the peoples of the 
underdeveloped nations—the peoples in 
whose hands the future of this civilization 
may rest. These underdeveloped nations 
have a predominance of their population on 
the land—often themselves the victims of in- 
credible hardship, deprivation, and exploi- 
tation. We seek to encourage these popula- 
tions and their leaders to look to Western 
ways—to the example of U.S. democratic and 
economic methods. We seek to démonstrate 
to them that our way to economic develop- 
ment is better than and as fast as the way 
of regimentation by Communist overlords. 
Then the example that we hold forth to 
them is that of what the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell has called 
the “excluded Americans” deprived of all 
normal protections, paid such low wages 
that wives, children, grandmothers, and 
every able-bodied family member must 
work, and deliberately placed in competition 
with the hungry millions of underdeveloped 
Latin Americans. I understand that already 
this situation has not gone unnoticed in 
the halls of the United Nations. 

In passing, also I must observe that the 
employers of my own State of Washington 
who depend almost exclusively on US. 
workers and who commonly pay from $1.25 
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“up have considerable reason to ob- 
eat aaa to the price-lowering effect of 
production in large quantities elsewhere by 
foreign labor brought in at wages as low as 
50 cents per hour and even less. I am 
amazed that the farm organizations do not 
better represent the interests of the farmers 
of the northern half of the country where 
the use of Mexican workers is relatively 
minor and wage rates for domestic workers, 
relatively more adequate. 

These are a few of the reasons which have 
led me to introduce H.R. 11313. These con- 
siderations have persuaded me that the only 
proper position for those interesied in eco- 
nomic justice and the application of Chris- 
tian principles to daily affairs is to oppose 
continuation of the Mexican labor program 
for any period of time—uniless it is substan- 
tially amended. The amendments which I 
suggest in the bill before this subcommittee 
are generally parallel to those recommended 
by the consultants to Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell. 

My bill is different in one respect which 
I wish to emphasize. In setting out a pro- 
posed termination date of July 1, 1969, I am 
not suggesting that as the time at which 
the future of the program should again be 
considered. Rather I am suggesting that 
date as a final termination date for this pro- 
gram—placed far enough in the future to 
give ample notice to all economic interests 
affected. Enough time to develop the do- 
mestic labor supply capability which through 
atrophy some growers and communities may 
have lost is, in my opinion, of vital im- 
portance. 

My bill provides that the program may be 
tapered off during that period. I have 
chosen not to suggest a rigid percentage re- 
duction each year, preferring to leave to the 
Secretary of Labor the judgment as to when 
the decline would be sharper and when it 
should be less sharp than a straightline 
trend. I do not regard the i969 date as nec- 
essarily sacrosanct; what I do regard as fun- 
damental is that without further delay a 
final termination for this program be agreed 
upon and made the hasis of planning by all 
interested parties. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee, for permitting me io offer 
this explanation. 





Senator Talmadge on “Meet the Press” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF ‘THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, one of 
the most sincere, and able Senators in 
this body, the junior Senator from 
Georgia, recently—March 6, 1960—ap- 
peared on the NBC network’s “Meet the 
Press.” On this program, with his 
characteristic logic and convincing rea- 
soning, he presented many of the key 
reasons why the pending civil rights leg- 
islation should be defeated. 

In a subsequent column—March 15, 
1960—the distinguished journalist, Da- 
vid Lawrence, commented on this pro- 
gram, the scant attention paid to it by 
the northern press, and then quoted lib- 
erally from Senator TALMaDGE’s presen- 
tation—made extemporaneously in an- 
Swer to searching, and sometimes hos- 
tile, questions of members of the panel. 
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As Mr. Lawrence said, he did a “master- 
ful job.” 

For the benefit of Senators who did 
not have an opportunity to hear the 
program, and for the general public, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
“Meet the Press’ for March 6, 1960, be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co. PRESENTS— 
MEET THE PRESS 


(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak—Guest: 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, Democrat, of 
Georgia) 

ANNOUNCER. Now ‘Meet the Press,” pro- 
duced by Lawrence E. Spivak. Remember 
that the questions asked by the members of 
the panel do not necessarily reflect their 
point of view; it is their way of getting the 
story for you. 

Mr. Brooks. Welcome again to “Meet the 
Press.” Our guest today is Senator HERMAN 
TaLMADGE, of Georgia, one of the leaders in 
the battle by southern Democrats against 
civil rights legislation. Tomorrow the Sen- 
ate begins the second weck of its record- 
breaking debate after 6 days of day and 
night speechmaking. There is only a faint 
prospect of a compromise. Senator Tat- 
MADGE held the floor last night as the Sen- 
ate recessed after 82 hours of continuous 
session. His own speeches this week total 
more than 6 hours. In 1959 Senator Tat- 
MADGE took an active part in the southerner's 
battle to preserve the Senate tradition of un- 
limited debate. He began his career in poli- 
tics by managing the governorship cam- 
paigns of his father, the late Eugene Tal- 
madge. He himself served for 6 years as 
Governor before his election to the Senate 
in 1956. He is an attorney and a business- 
man, but he prefers to be known as a farmer. 
He owns two large farms in Georgia. 

Mr. McCormick. Senator, what will be the 
result of this great debate? Don't you think 
the southerners will have to accept some leg- 
islation, at least on voting rights for ex- 
ample? 

Senator TatmapGr. I don’t think anyone 
can foretell what the ultimate conclusion 
will be at the present time. I would say 
that there are adequate laws already on the 
statute books, both State and Federal, to 
guarantee the right of any citizen to vote, 
provided he is legally qualified in accordance 
with his State laws. 

Mr. McCormick. Do you think the longer 
and more strenuously the South fights this 
the harsher the legislation will be when it 
finally comes and the more outbreaks of dis- 
turbances you will have in your own part of 
the country? 

Senator TaLMADGF. I would hope, of course, 
that the Congress of the United States would 
not follow the efforts of some to enforce the 
second reconstruction on the South. I am 
very happy that in my own State we have 
had no outbreaks of violence of any kind. 
I hope that that situation continues. 

Mrs. McCLENDON. You say we don’t need 
any more laws to protect the civil rights of 
Negroes in the South. Then, what can peo- 
ple like yourself, who don’t believe in perse- 
cuting Negroes, do to insure that the people 
in your own State don’t keep Negroes from 
voting, like the people in Alabama kept the 
Tuskogee professors from voting? 

Senator TaLMapcE. I would say in answer 
to your question that here are 17 pages of 
Federal laws that guarantee every citizen in 
America the right to vote. There are three 
different remedies. In my own State we have 
approximately 175,000 to 185,000 Negroes who 
are registered and who do vote. They have 
elected officials within my State. Frequently 
they are the balance of power in mayors’ 
races and local races of all Kinds. The Ne- 


groes in Georgia do vote in very substantial 
numbers. In some counties in Georgia we 
have a greater percentage of Negroes regis- 
tered than we have of the white population. 
In three counties in Georgia we have more 
Negroes registered and voting than there are 
white people. So that is wholly misinforma- 
tion that you have received. 

Mrs. McCLENDON. Yes, but there are other 
areas where you have it gerrymandered so 
there are just a few Negroes, or if there are 
more Negroes, they don’t get credit for their 
votes. 

Senator TALMADGE. We have no gerryman- 
dering anywhere within my State. 

Mrs. McCLEeENDON. Don’t you think you 
should conduct a campaign to get the people 
to get out the Negro vote? 

Senator TALMADGE. The junior chamber of 
commerce in my State usually has an annual 
project to urge all citizens to register and 
get out the vote. All citizens who are quali- 
fied have been encouraged to vote. We can’t 
help it if some citizens don’t exercise that 
right. My colleague, Senator RUSSELL, in- 
serted in the Recorp this past week a state- 
ment by the leader of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
in Cleveland, Ohio, which stated that only 
25 percent of the Negroes in Cleveland were 
registered and that of that 25 or 26 percent 
only about 25 or 26 percent of them voted. 
We have a much higher percentage than that 
who are registered in Georgia and a far 
higher percentage vote in Georgia. 

Mr. VAN Der LINDEN. We have always con- 
sidered Tennessee and Texas to be Southern 
States, and yet we find that the Tennessee 
Senators, KEFAUVER and Gore, and those from 
Texas, LYNDON JOHNSON and YARBOROUGH, 
are giving you no help in your southern 
filibuster against the civil rights bill. Could 
you tell us why that is? 

Senator TaLmMapceE. I wouldn't presume to 
suggest what other Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate ought to do. Sometimes it is difficult 
to determine my own course of action, and 
certainly every Senator is entitled to vote 
and to follow his ideas as he sees fit in the 
Senate. 

Mr. VAN Der LINDEN. Speaking of LyNDoN 
JOHNSON, there are some reports that he is 
losing some of his southern support for 
the presidential nomination because he is 
working for a civil rights bill. Do you think 
he has really been hurt or does he still have 
a chance for the nomination? 

Senator TALMADGE. I have been so busily 
engaged in fighting this iniquitous, obnox- 
ious, and unconstitutional proposed legisla- 
tion that I haven’t had any time whatever 
to think of presidential candidates a long 
time in the future. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Could you think of 
one for yourself, Senator? Suppose there is 
a movement in the South as we hear there 
will be, to have independent electors in some 
of the States, including Georgia. Could you 
be drafted to be that candidate? 

Senator TALMADGE. I certainly am not a 
candidate for President or any other na- 
tional office except the U.S. Senate. Iama 
realist. I have no illusions about my being 
elected President or to a lesser office na- 
tionally at the present time. I hope I can 
continue to serve responsibly in the US. 
Senate. 

Mr. Witson. You have undertaken to 
make it appear here that Negroes are not de- 
nied the right to vote in the South, citing 
your own State of Georgia. The Civil Rights 
Commission has come to an entirely different 
conclusion—made an original recommenda- 
tion on the basis of which some of the legis- 
lation now is proposed. Was the Civil Rights 
Commission completely wrong? Didn’t they 
get the right information on the situation 
in the South? 

Senator TatmMapcr. We don’t live in a 
Ttopia. I would suggest that our law is not 
enforced 100 percent everywhere. The Civil 
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Rights Commission did point out that there 
are several hundred thousand Puerto Ricans 
who are disenfranchised in New York State 
because they cannot speak or write the 
English language. 

Mr. Witson. What has that to do with 
Negroes voting in the South? 

Senator TaLMADGE. You were using the 
Civil Rights Commission as a final authority 
in this situation. I wanted to say some of 
the other things that they reported also. 
Now, the Senators from New York admit 
that that situation is true, but they say that 
they have qualification laws there, and I 
think New York State ought to have its own 
qualification laws. We have the same type 
laws in Georgia and in other Southern 
States. We have literacy qualifications. 
The Civil Rights Commission proposed a 
constitutional amendment that would even 
permit people who were lunatics and idiots 
and imbeciles and convicted felons to vote. 
I don’t consider that very authoritative evi- 
dence when they make such a recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Witson. You might not consider it 
authoritative, but wouldn’t you have to agree 
that the overwhelming majority in the U.S. 
Senate today wishes a new civil rights bill— 
wishes the 1957 act to be strengthened? 
Would you agree? 

Senator Tarmapce. I would say that in 
this presidential election year when we elect 
a President, when we elect a Vice President, 
and one-third of the Members of the Sen- 
ate and all of the Congressmen and a great 
many Governors and statehouse officials, a 
large number of politicians do pander to the 
self-interest vote of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, and they would like to vote for virtually 
any legislation that contains the label or 
the slogan “Civil Rights,” regardiess of its 
nature. 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, but there was no presi- 
dential election in 1957 when the act which 
is now proposed to be strengthened was 
originally passed. 

Senator TaLManpGE. Of course, they anticl- 
pate elections. They are ready to appeal to 
that vote at any time, but they are par- 
ticularly anxious to appeal to it in a presi- 
dential election year. 

Mr. WILson. You just want to go against 
the overwhelming majority of the Senate, 
is that your feeling? 

Senator TALMADGE. As long as I am a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate I am going to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. I am going to represent my State 
and my Nation as I best see fit. And I know 
that this illegal, obnoxious legislation is not 
in the best interests, to grant authority to 
a centralized government in Washington 
and take it away from the people on the 
local level. 

Mr. Witson. Let me ask you another ques- 
tion on that particular point: You say this 
is obnoxious. A large majority of the Sen- 
ate you admit does not think it is obnoxious. 
How long do you think that large majority 
is going to permit what some people call a 
spectacle to continue? 

Senator TALMADGE. I don’t consider it a 
spectacle. As long as I am physically able 
to continue, I am going to do so, and I can 
assure you that there are a great many 
Members of the U.S. Senate who feel like- 
wise. One hundred years following the 
War Between the States is no time to re- 
enact reconstruction legislation in a much 
more heinous form than Thaddeus Stevens 
ever dreamed of himself. 

Mr. WILson. Yet, the Attorney General, 
the majority of the Senate, a large body of 
the opinion in this country, do not agree 
that this is Reconstruction legislation. 

Senator TALMADGE. I did not come to the 
US. Senate to practice conformity. I came 
here to represent my constituents and my 
country, and I intend to do so. 
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Mr. Witson. Nobody is asking you to prac- 
tice conformity. All people are asking for, 
as I understand it—and let me ask you this 
in the form of a question—is an opportunity 
to vote on the issue. That is all that is 
being asked for in the Senate? 

Senator TALMADGE. There has never been 
any good legislation defeated by unlimited 
debate. On the contrary, many, many vi- 
cious bills have been defeated by the use 
of that strategy. During the War Between 
the States they tried to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus. Unlimited debate defeated it 
in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. WILSON. You do not think it is going 
to defeat this bill, though, do you? 

enator TALMADGE. I do not presume to 
guess what it might do. I can tell you as 
long as I can fight it, I am going to do so. 

Mr. Brooks. Senator, I wonder if we could 
return to Mr. van der Linden’s question 
about Senator JOHNSON and his presidential 
ambitions. If the southerners turn thumbs 
down on JOHNSON for President as a result 
of his activity in this fight, who might be 
their candidate? 

Senator TALMADGE. I would not presume to 
know. I have no personal candidate. I do 
not think my own State delegation has made 
any choice. I think any thinking in that 
regard at the present time would be pre- 
mature. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any of the presently avowed 
candidates, are they softer on the question 
of civil rights than JoHNSON? 

Senator TatMapcE. No. All of the pres- 
ently avowed candidates for the Democratic 
presidential nomination support proposals 
along the lines now pending before the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. Brooxs. Should there be a move to 
cut off debate and that move should he sup- 
ported by Senator Jonson, do you think 
that might further lose strength for his 
presidential candidacy? 

Senator TatmapceE. I wouldn’t want to an- 
ticipate “iffy” questions. Right now our 
problem is fighting this legislation, and right 
now it requires 24 hours of our time, and 
certainly we can’t take time out to wonder 
about a presidential candidate July 11. 

Mr. Brooks. Some of your colleagues have 
expressed alarm over the physical strain of 
this thing. How are you bearing up? 

Senator TALMADGE. Pretty well. Of course, 
it is a great torture to be put on the grill 
24 hours a day, 6 days a week, but fortu- 
nately my health is good, and I have been 
holding up very well under the strain. 

Mr. Brooks. How long do you think you 
can keep going? 

Senator TaLManDcE. I think I can keep go- 
ing indefinitely. I found that during my 
service in the Navy I could work 7 days a 
week with about 4 hours sleep a day, and 
I think I can do as well in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. McCormick. Senator, you compared 
the figures in Georgia a while ago with the 
figures in Cleveland. According to the Civil 
Rights Commission, about 75 percent of the 
white eligible voters are registered in your 
State and something around 25 percent of 
the nonwhite eligible voters are registered. 
Is that a commendable figure as it stands, do 
you think? 

Senator TatmanGe. Of course, we have lit- 
eracy qualifications in my State that apply 
to white and colored prospective voters alike, 
and no one can make someone assume the 
obligations and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship against their will. In some areas, our 
white people don’t register as well as they 
ought to. In some areas, our colored people 
don’t register as well as they ought to. But 
I hold in my hand a photostat of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of Monday, February 29, 
1960, and it has a picture of Charles H. 
Holmes and Harold B. Williams, the officials 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and they say that only 26 percent of the 
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Negroes over 21 are registered to vote and 
that only 26 percent of those registered act- 
ually vote. Now we do much better than 
that in Georgia, 

Mr. McCormick. According to the Civil 
Rights Commission, you don’t do much bet- 
ter, but aside from that, do you think two 
wrongs make a right? 

Senator TaLMApDGE. I certainly don’t, but 
there is no way on earth that anyone can 
make you register and vote against your will, 
and I wouldn't presume to try. That is a 
responsibility and an obligation but no citi- 
zen can be forced or coerced to register and 
vote, and then not all of them have the 
literacy qualifications. A good many of our 
white people don’t have them. 

Mr. McCormick. In that connection, 22 
Georgia counties, according to the Civil 
Rights Commission, have a Negro registration 
of less than 5 percent of eligible people. Isn’t 
that a tremendous reflection on either your 
State’s educational system or your ability 
to work up a little enthusiasm for democracy 
among your people? 

Senator TaLMaADGE. I would say that if it 
is, there are adequate remedies in our State 
law, and here are 17 pages of guaranteed 
voting rights under the Federal law. There 
are three different rights under the Federal 
law. First, any citizen who thinks that he 
is being illegally deprived of the vote can go 
into the Federal court; he can get an injunc- 
tion; he can recover damages against the 
registrar. Second, there is a criminal law. 
He can be indicted; he can be convicted and 
sentenced to the Federal penitentiary and 
fined. And thirdly, there is the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 that authorizes this group to 
have the Attorney General of the United 
States of America file a suit in the name of 
the United States of America as their tax- 
paid private lawyer to enforce their rights, 

If those remedies aren't sufficient, there 
are no laws on the face of the earth that 
will be. 

Mr. McCormick. Just one more thing, Sen- 
ator. I don’t have to point out to you that 
it was in Terrell County, Ga., that the vot- 
ing director, or whatever you call him, has 
in effect defied the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
in the face of the Supreme Court decision 
upholding its validity. How can existing 
laws get around this open defiance? 

Senator TaLMApDGE. I read his statement. 
I happen to know that gentleman. He is a 
graduate of the Harvard Law School. He 
stated that he would follow the Georgia 
voting laws, and in doing that, of course, 
he is performing his duty under the law. 

Mrs. McCLenpon. The Long amendment 
this past week guaranteeing that the Dirksen 
substitute bill would not interfere with free 
speech was voted down in the Senate. I 
wonder if you feel that the Dirksen bill or 
the administration bill would cripple the 
liberties of all the people in the land while 
attempting to give civil rights to some? 

Senator TaLMapGe. Why, of course, it 
would. The very theory of civil rights, that 
is the present theory of bills now pending 
before the Congress—and I might say there 
are over 200 bills in the Senate alone, the 
last time anyone weighed them they weighed 
something in excess of 8 pounds; they have 
quit counting them now, they just weigh 
them—but it grants rights to one group of 
citizens that it denies to others. For in- 
stance, the Civil Rights Act of 1957: You 
can’t have the Attorney General of the 
United States as your tax-paid lawyer, yet 
members of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People can, You 
can’t have your rights litigated by the chief 
law enforcement officer of the country. You 
can’t have your defendant rights to a jury 
trial denied because the Attorney General 
filed the suit in the name of the United 
States, but that is what we passed in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
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Mrs. McCLENDON. Do you mean to tell me 
that under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 that 
a Negro filing a complaint, has the Attorney 
General to represent him and that he can 
do this and a defendant in that case does 
not have to have a jury trial? 

Senator TaLMApDGE, You have put your 
finger exactly on it. His right to a jury 
trial is conditioned by whether the fine ex- 
ceeds $300 or the jail sentence exceeds 45 
days. That is true notwithstanding the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, guaranteeing the right of trial by jury 
in not one, not two, not three, but in four 
separate places. 

Mr. VAN Der LinpEN. A moment ago I 
mentioned the move in about half a dozen 
Southern States to set up machinery where- 
by they could cast their voes for independent 
candidates for President if they didn’t like 
the ones produced by the two major con- 
ventions. This has seemed to be so alarm- 
ing to Mr. Paul Butler, the Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, that he has recently issued 
a warning to your State and 5 others that 
they had better not do that because their 
credentials at the convention in Los Angeles 
would be challenged. Do you think Mr. 
Butler’s statements like that would be ac- 
ceptable to your people, or do you think 
maybe he ought to just quit? 

Senator TaLMapcE. I doubt if Mr. Butler 
can speak for the Democratic Party. He 
has rendered a great disservice to the party 
already. The party would be much better 
off if he resigned. It is the duty of the 
chairman of any political party to try to 
keep down breaches within the party, to try 
to heal wounds, and assuage injured feel- 
ings, but Mr. Butler has made war on one 
section of the party. My judgment is he 
won’t last long after the Democratic con- 
vention in Los Angeles, come July 11, and 
the quicker he leaves the party, the better 
off the Democratic Party will be. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. The first part of the 
Dirksen civil rights bill would make it a 
Federal crime to obstruct a court order, but 
only in these school integration cases. Do 
you know why the court order in only the 
school cases should be singled out? 

Senator TatmMapce. Of course not. It 
makes it a crime to violate that court or- 
der, and that court order alone, when a vio- 
lation of it is already subject to contempt 
procedure, but every other court order 
wouldn’t be a crime. But there is one even 
worse than that. In the second section here, 
flights to avoid criminal prosecution—where 
they bomb a church building or a school 
building. Under that act, it is so discrim- 
inatory that someone who fired a five-inch 
firecracker in a school building in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and crossed over into Virginia 
could be tried under the terms of that act. 
But if some anarchist killed every member 
of the Supreme Court with a bomb, every 
member of Congress with bombs, the Presi- 
dent of the United States with bombs, he 
would be exempt. It is a ridiculous thing 
in the extreme. If it was made uniformly 
applicable, if it was made constitutional, I 
could vote for that, where it affects all 
heinous crimes, but I certainly wouldn't 
make it apply to a child who shoots a fire- 
cracker in a school building and exempt 
someone who assassinates: the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Witson. I haven't got it clear yet 
whether you think there will be any kind 
of a political backfire in the South this year. 
Will there be any third party formed? Will 
there be any kind of an organization to op- 
pose the Democratic nominee in case he is 
one of those who seems to be a prospect at 
the present time? 

Senator Ta.mapce. I think that is prema- 
ture at the present time. I sometimes won- 
der how long the Southern Democrats who 
established the Democratic Party and hare 
nurtured it through all of its years, lean as 
Well as good years, are going to be made the 
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political whipping-boy, year after year, 
purely for political purposes. Some of these 
times they are going to begin to resent it, 
and my judgment is that it is possible this 
year. 

Mr. Witson. There are 18 of you in the 
Senate taking part in this filibuster, is that 
right? 

Senator TaLMapDGE. I don’t know that I 
can speak for any other Senator. I have 
made speeches at considerable length on the 
subject, and I am going to do so in the fu- 
ture. All other Senators are better qualified 
to speak for themselves than I am for them. 

Mr. WItsoNn. The point that I am getting 
at is that you are really a pretty small minor- 
ity, and you never have been able to make 
yourselves effective in national politics for 
years, not since the two-thirds rule was put 
through by Roosevelt and Farley, or repealed. 
The South hasn’t been a force in national 
politics since then, is that right? 

Senator TALMADGE. I wouldn't say that the 
majority is always right. The majority 
crucified Jesus Christ. The majority is 
wrong as Often as it is right. 

Mr. Wiuson. Do you mean the majority is 
trying to crucify the Constitution in this 
case? 

Senator TALMADGE. That is right. Of 
course, they are. They're trying to crucify 
the Constitution; they are trying to crucify 
the South; they are trying to establish a 
second reconstruction in the South, even 
more heinous in many forms than the first 
reconstruction. 

Mr. Wiison. No provision in the Constitu- 
tion for the right to vote without regard to 
race, creed, or color? 

Senator TALMADGE. There are 17 pages of 
laws that I have demonstrated to this pane]; 
this is the third time. So that is a phony 
issue. 

Mr. Witson. But the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion says you are completely wrong Senator. 

Senator TALMADGE. I don’t accept the Civil 
Rights Commission report with the same de- 
gree of finality that I would the Ten Com- 
mandments handed down by the Lord to 
Moses. 

Mr. Brooks. Senator, I am afraid you are 
going to have to accept the finality of the 
program, because our time just ran out. I 
am sorry to interrupt. Thank you very 
much, Senator TaLMapbGE, for being with us. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, March 23 I placed in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 6320, a speech that 
I gave before the American Academy of 
General Practice—physicians—at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Three weeks later I gave 
the same speech before the convention 
of Missouri insurance agents in St. Louis, 
Mo. As I stated when I placed this in 
the ReEcorp, I prepared this speech to be 
delivered to these seemingly diverse 
groups. In this speech I discuss the 
general background of the problem that 
our society faces of medical care and 
hospital care for the aged. 

I had expressed the belief in that 
speech that the tremendous progress 
made in our American society in ad- 
vancing the well-being of all American 
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citizens had made ineffective the 
demagogery which was based upon 
using the Federal Government as a 
means of transferring wealth from the 
have to the have-nots. This belief is 
right now being placed to a more severe 
test than I had anticipated. I am won- 
dering if indeed it is true that we can 
have a rational national debate on the 
subject of Federal spending. 

A pressure group which is probably 
the most effectively organized for politi- 
cal action of any group in our society 
today has apparently decided to use the 
problem of medical and hospital care 
for the aged as an issue to test whether 
or not this kind of demagogery can 
still be used successfully. This group is 
the Americans for Democratic Action, of 
which the most powerful segment is the 
Political Committee on Education of the 
CIO-AFL, dominated by Walter Reu- 
ther, a member of the ADA executive 
committee. The COPE of the CIO-AFL 
apparently has decided to abandon the 
issue of the Landrum-Griffin bill for the 
1960 campaign and see whether or not 
they cannot make the Forand bill which 
professes to meet an aspect of the prob- 
lem of the medical and hospital care for 
the aged do in its stead. 

Those eligible for disability benefits 
would not be covered, nor would the 
measure provide for payments to mental 
or tuberculosis hospitals. 

Despite the fact that old age is rela- 
tive, and based upon physiological 
changes, the Social Security Act bases 
it on birthdays—65 for a man, 62 for a 
woman. 

By this standard, there are now some 
15.5 million Americans over 65 who can 
be called aged. 

This group is living evidence that we 
have the finest system of scientific medi- 
cine in the world, and that our standards 
of living are unparalleled in history. 

Each year, our older population will 
increase. And by 1970 this fortunate 
Nation can expect to have 20 million 
people over 65. 

But the growing numbers of our aged 
have, to some extent, caught us unpre- 
pared. For example, we are only begin- 
ning to understand the waste of human 
resources involved in arbitrary retire- 
ment of these people because of their 
chronological age. 

And so millions of men and women— 
many of them as healthy and as capable 
as they were at 40—are shelved long be- 
fore they should be, long before they 
want to be. 

With retirement, cash income usually 
drops. And at the same time, the need 
for health care services increases until 
it is about twice that of the younger 
adult. 

It is this combination of lower income 
and greater need for health services that 
has led some well-meaning people to 
believe that medical expense is the most 
critical problem besetting our aged 
population. 

In their opinion, only the Federal 
Government can provide an adequate 
answer. 

Against this background, let us ex- 
amine the premises upon which the sup- 
porters of H.R. 4700 base their argu- 
ments. 
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Although the health needs of our older 
people may be greater than those in 
other age groups, are the aged too poor 
to pay for their own medical care? 

The answer is that some are, but the 
overwhelming majority are not. 

We are told that three-fifths of all 
people 65 and over have less than $1,000 
annual income. 

Although in one sense accurate, it 
would be hard to find a more mislead- 
ing statistic. 

It is equally accurate and just as mis- 
leading to state that in 1957—the most 
recent year to which that misleading 
figure applies—63.7 percent of all 
Americans had incomes of $1,000 or less 
per year. 

In 1957 almost half of those persons 
over 14 years of age also had incomes 
of $1,000 or less per year. And 47 per- 
cent of those between the ages of 14 and 
65 had incomes below $1,000 a year. 

Supposing we organize a social club 
with only two requirements for member- 
ship: First, that no wives had incomes 
of their own; and second that all hus- 
bands earned at least $25,000 a year. 

If we used the same statistical tech- 
niques as those employed in compiling 
the figure of “three-fifths of all people 
65 and over have less than $1,000 an- 
nual income,” we could come up with 
this statement: 

Half the members of this social club 
have incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

Obviously, the money income figure 
cited by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for those 65 and 
over is of little help to us in consider- 
ing the financial problems of the aged. 

Income drops after retirement, yes. 
But no age group is likely to have as 
favorable a liquid asset position as the 
aged, 74 percent of whom now own 
liquid assets in one form or another. 

Furthermore, the needs of the aged 
person are usually modest. The heavy 
expenses of raising a family are be- 
hind. For the most part, homes are 
paid for, In fact, according to OASI, 
“almost three in every four beneficiary 
couples owned their own homes—most 
of them free of mortgage—and the 
median equity in nonfarm homes for 
the homeowners was $8,360.” 

Only 4 percent live in the homes of 
relatives. 

A survey in 1957 by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center determined that 
only 9.6 percent of those interviewed 
would be unable to pay a medical bill 
of $500. 

And so when we consider the financial 
resources of the aged, we can do it 
sensibly only if we know how many have 
income from employment, social secu- 
rity, pensions, annuities, savings, invest- 
ments, insurance, or other assets. 

We can only. measure financial re- 
sources intelligently if we consider them 
in terms of family income and assets, 
not individual income and assets. 

And when we attempt to figure out the 
number of people who cannot afford ade- 
quate health care, we must know how 
many already receive it from a religious 
group, a fraternal group, through mem- 
bership in a union, aS ex-seamen, as 
members of the Armed Forces, as pro~ 
fessional courtesy, as members of spe- 
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cific religious orders, as veterans entitled 
to compensation and care. 

We know, for instance, that 16 percent 
of the aged are public welfare recipients. 
As such, under federally aided public 
assistance programs, they are eligible to 
receive medical care. 

We do not know the answers to ques- 
tions like these: 

How much do the families of the aged 
help out? And how many of our older 
people are affluent? 

My point is that the economic prob- 
lems of older people are not only com- 
plex and diverse, but difficult to analyze 
precisely. Yet it is suggested that we 
take a serious and irreversible legisla- 
tive action, with tremendously impor- 
tant consequences, with no real guide- 
posts. 

We are being asked to grope our way 
through the statistical darkness on the 
off-chance that we will stumble into an 
effective solution. 

No one denies that there are instances 
of severe hardship among our older peo- 
ple—or among any other age group, for 
that matter. Such cases do exist, al- 
though to what degree we can only guess. 

Certainly the weight of sound evi- 
dence seems to suggest one conclusion: 

The financial and health problems of 
the aged have been considerably exag- 
gerated by the proponents of Forand- 
type legislation. And on the basis of 
the facts as we presently know them, 
it is impossible to justify the creation 
of a massive Federal mechanism for 
compulsory national health insurance— 
even though that mechanism would deal 
only with a single and somewhat arti- 
ficially determined category. 

Implicit in the thinking of those who 
support H.R. 4700 is the belief that the 
health care needs of older people can be 
conveniently separated from their other 
needs. Nothing could be a greater mis- 
take. Some of our aged have many 
needs—in housing, in recreation, in 
preparation for retirement, in finding 
acceptance, and understanding within 
the community, in developing new inter- 
ests, in using talents, and capabilities. 

As an example of how interrelated the 
needs of the aged can be, a former 
housing commissioner of the State of 
New York has pointed out that hospital 
confinement of older people could be re- 
duced by 20 percent if adequate housing 
were made available for them. 

PRIVATE NURSING HOME LAW WHICH I SPONSORED 


Further, the Nation’s doctors have re- 
peatedly stated that no person, regard- 
less of age, needs to forgo a physician's 
services because of inability to pay. 

Expert medical testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee es- 
tablishes another point: the aged have 
individual health needs. As Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Swartz told the Ways and Means 
Committee: 

Care for any segment of our population— 
the aged included—calls for a cooperative 
attack on the problem by nurses, doctors, 
hospitals, social workers, insurance compa- 
nies, community leaders, and others. It re- 
quires flexibility of medical technique—an 
ingredient which would unquestionably 
vanish the moment Government establishes 
a health program from a blueprint calling 
for mass treatment. 
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In the case of the aged, their health prob- 
lem primarily involves acute illness and the 
so-called degenerative diseases. In a very 
large percentage of cases, the main need is 
not for an expensive hospital stay or a sur- 
gical operation, but for medical care at home 
or in the doctor’s office. In other cases, the 
important requirement is nursing care in 
the patient’s home, or the home of relatives. 
And in still others, custodial care in a nurs- 
ing home, or public facility may be the only 
answer. The point is that the medical needs 
of this particular segment of the aged are 
subject to countless variations. 


The Forand bill, let me point out, 
wishes not only to grant the aged popu- 
lation most needy assistance but also to 
move the Federal Government into the 
very area of medical care where private 
insurance is now most effective—the 
area of hospitalization and surgery. 
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Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorbD 
I want to direct attention to the Commit- 
tee for Rural Development. 

Last October while Congress was not 
in session, the President signed an Ex- 
ecutive order establishing the commit- 
tee, and it is possible that some of my 
colleagues in Congress may not have had 
this order brought to their specific at- 
tention. Certainly the many readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD have not had 
the opportunity to see the order through 
the RECORD. 

The administration has taken impor- 
tant steps in recent weeks to strengthen 
and expand the rural development pro- 
gram nationally. This is gratifying 
news, which will especially interest those 
Members of Congress who represent rural 
areas where families on small farms are 
having a hard time earning an adequate 
income due to rapid changes in the Na- 
tion's agricultural production and com- 
petition from the larger commercial 
units. 

I have a firsthand knowledge of 
the rural development program, since 
Schuylkill County in my district is pres- 
ently one of the participating areas. In 
this county the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Extension Service under the very 
capable direction of Mr. C. L. Robert- 
son, the county agent, his associate 
county agent, Mr. Guy Temple, and other 
agencies, have joined with local leader- 
ship to promote better farms, better liv- 
ing in rural communities, and new off- 
farm enterprises. 

Among other activities are the follow- 
ing: Through the leadership of those 
working with the rural development pro- 
gram, Schuylkill County’s fine young- 
sters are being encouraged to participate 
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in community improvement plans. In- 
dustry tours and other vocational guid- 
ance programs have also been set up for 
these young people. Leaders from all 
over the county are receiving help in 
tying together and stepping up indus- 
trial development plans. Plans to im- 
prove the tourist business locally are also 


going forward. . b 

The Agricultural Extension Service 
has assigned Guy Temple, associate 
county agent, to head this program in 
Schuylkill County and it is with a great 
deal of pride that I call your attention 
to the following report just prepared for 
me by Mr. Temple: 

The Schuylkill County rural development 
program came into being as a pilot program 
in the fall of 1957. The program first ob- 
tained a part-time worker in September 
1958. Considerable time has been spent in 
becoming acquainted with the county, its 
people, and learning more about the rural 
development program. 

Acommittee has been formed, namely, the 
Schuylkill County Rural-Urban Development 
Council, which is made up of representatives 
from business and agriculture, as well as 
other civic and community leaders. 

The first work of the council was a prob- 
lem affecting nearly all rural sections of the 
county, that of deer damage caused by an 
overpopulation of deer. The feeding of this 
deer herd has caused a great economic loss 
to many farmers of the area. As in all sit- 
uations, there were two sides to the prob- 
lem: the landowner having damage and the 
sportsman desiring a plentiful supply of 
game. Many individuals and groups had at- 
tempted to get this problem corrected. 
However, their efforts were not fruitful be- 
cause factual information on damage and 
loss was not available. 

Through the cooperation of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University resident and exten- 
sion staff in the schools of agricultural eco- 
nomics, rural sociology, forestry and hor- 
ticulture, and a local committee, a question- 
naire was formulated. Locally, 4-H mem- 
bers, vocational agriculture departments, 
and interested groups in the county served 
as enumerators for the survey. Approxi- 
mately 60 enumerators assisted in the sur- 
vey, contacting nearly 200 landowners. 

The work completed by the council with 
the assistance of other organizations con- 
firmed that the deer damage was of a great 
economic concern to rural landowners. The 
loss in crops and property damage was $492,- 
000, nearly 5 percent of the total value 
($10,686,000) of agricultural production in 
the county. 

These survey results were released to 
Pennsylvania Game Commission personnel, 
all county sport associations, and news ar- 
ticles were released to all county newspapers, 
plus two papers with statewide distribution. 

We have since been informed that survey 
results were a major influence on the Penn- 
bylvania Game Commission decision to place 
a larger number of antlerless deer licenses 
in Schuylkill County for the 1959 season. 

It is anticipated to provide additional in- 
formation through meetings and mass media 
to further improve landowner-and-sports- 
man relations. 

As numerous contacts were made concern- 
ing the program it became evident that 
many people, including county, State, and 
Federal personnel were not aware of the 
functions or assistance available from estab- 
lished county, State and Federal public 
service agencies. This information was as- 
Sembled in handbook form by the county 
Steering committee and the State exten- 
sion service provided the funds for print- 
ing. The handbook was distributed to com- 
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munity leaders and groups throughout the 
county. The council hopes to add additional 
agencies to this handbook and also attempt 
to keep it up to date. 

Early in 1959, an attempt was made to 
contact as many county groups as possible 
and present a program to initiate some 
thought on their immediate community 
problems. As a result, many problem areas 
were more clearly defined to the people as 
well as to the Rural Development Com- 
mittee. 

From those problem areas mentioned, the 
steering committee elected to place empha- 
sis on the following four areas: 

1. Beautification of the county. 

2. Zoning. 

3. Youth, 

4. Agriculture roundtable. 

1. Beautification of the county: The var- 
ious agencies of the rural development pro- 
gram are still working closely through their 
regular programs, with those farmers who 
have possibilities of learning the manage- 
ment skills necessary to efficiently operate 
their farm business. However there are 
many farmers who do not possess or cannot 
effectively learn the managerial skills. Conse- 
quently the council felt that these people 
might better their economic position 
through industrial employment. Therefore, 
any work done to improve the county will 
aid the existing industrial development 
groups in their efforts to attract industry, 
which will in turn offer this rural low in- 
come group new opportunities. 

Industrial development groups in the 
area are doing a fine job in their work to 
attract and bring in new industry. How- 
ever their job is made more difficult due to 
the general appearance of the area. Today 
industry considers esthetic value of an area 
as well as other considerations. Years of 
coal stripping has left many unsightly spoil 
piles along many of our highways leading 
into the county, and in some areas, even 
adjacent to homes. The council contem- 
plated a project to reforest as many of these 
banks as possible. However an unforeseen, 
but pleasant circumstance has occurred 
which has partially sidetracked these plans— 
the announcement by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Corporation of their intentions to 
establish a refining industry in the area 
that will use some of the material in these 
banks. 

However, experimental work to ascertain 
the species of trees, grasses and shrubs that 
are best adapted to culm bank planting is 
continuing. The Soil Conservation Service, 
Agricultural Extension are cooperating on 
this work, with the first trial plantings to 
be made in April 1960. 

There is one beautification project in 
Mahanoy City, that can be pointed to as 
completed. A small park in the center of 
the city is now the pride of that community. 
It was accomplished through local effort. 
The Council through the Extension Service 
assisted this group in drawing up the plans 
for the park, 

2. Zoning: New industries are already lo- 
cating in the county and there is the pos- 
sibility of a new Federal highway crossing 
the county. Many people when considering 
these possibilities felt the need for some 
long-range planning and subsequent zoning. 

Present plans are for an educational pro- 
gram to provide an opportunity for people of 
the local communities to learn the true story 
of zoning, both its advantages and disad- 
vantages. This is an attempt to get the right 
information disseminated before many false 
rumors become prevalent. 

3. Youth: Many people expressed in the 
survey that they felt that many rural youth 
were only aware of farming as an occupation 
in the field of agriculture. In September 
of 1959 a new youth program called “Town 
and Country Business Club” was inaugu- 
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rated. The program has four State objec- 
tives: 

1. Provide a greater understanding of 
business as it operates in the marketing field 
through firms associated with agriculture. 

2. Help in exploring the career opportunt- 
ties in business closely related to farming 
so that capable farm youth remain in agri- 
business careers. 

3. Give youth who will remain on the 
farms a better appreciation of the problems 
and nature of agricultural marketing. 

4. Point up the needs and benefits of 
training and education for youth anticipat- 
ing employment with agri-business firms. 

Presently 38 different rural youth have 
attended meetings of this group. The group 
recently won a statewide contest and in 
addition had one of the members, Miss 
Sandra Krebs, chosen as “All-American 
Teenager” at a related youth power Con- 
gress in Chicago. This program also is serv- 
ing as an avenue for better relationships 
and interchange of ideas between agricul- 
ture and business. 

4. Agriculture roundtable: An attempt will 
be made to develop such a program so aS 
to disseminate information of a public affairs 
nature to as many rural residents as possible. 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
activities the various agencies involved, 
soil conservation service, extension serv= 
ice, department of forest and waters, 
farm and home administration, agricul- 
tural habilitation and conservation com- 
mittee, office of employment security, 
local chambers of commerce, and others 
are continuing their own respective pro= 
grams of aids and assistance to the 
people of Schuylkill County. 

Mr. Speaker, the rural development 
program, I am convinced, will grow into 
a major national effort to build stability 
and prosperity into our fine rural com- 
munities. 

At this time I would like to include the 
text of President Eisenhower’s Executive 
Order 10847 setting up the Committee for 
Rural Development Program on a formal 
basis to provide leadership and uniform 
policy guidance to the several Federal 
departments and agencies responsible 
for rural development program functions 
and related activities so that they may 
take more effective and concerted ac- 
tions in carrying out those functions and 
activities and cooperate more effectively 
with non-Federal participants, both pri- 
vate and governmental, in the program. 

The White House, in releasing the 
Executive order, had the following to 
say: 

Members of the Committee include the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, Chairman; 
the Under Secretary of the Interior; the 
Under Secretary of Commerce; the Under 
Secretary of Labor; the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Administration 
and a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers designated by the Chairman of the 
Council. 

The rural development prograr: was ini- 
tiated in 1955 as a cooperative effort of the 
Federal, State, and local governments, in- 
cluding the participation of private indi- 
viduals and agencies, to develop the human 
resources in rural America with particular 
emphasis on improving the conditions of 
the numerous low-income families, both 
farm and non-farm, living in rural areas. 
In a special message to the Congress, April 
27, 1955, the President directed attention to 
the problems of low-income rural families 
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and presented recommendations for a con- 
certed program developed in a study and 
report prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Operating through State committees and 
centering in selected pilot counties, the rural 
development program includes specific ac- 
tivities, such as improving incomes from 
farming, providing more efficient farm mar- 
keting, promoting off-farm work, balancing 
agriculture with industry, evaluating rural 
manpower assets, increasing opportunities 
through vocational training, attaining bet- 
ter health, and improving basic education. 

Today's Executive Order makes formal 
organization arrangements for the Federal 
Committee for Rural Development Program 
which has been functioning informally since 
the program was initiated. The seven-man 
Committee will direct its activities toward 
providing leadership and uniform policy 
guidance to the several Federal departments 
and agencies responsible for rural develop- 
ment program functions and related activi- 
ties so that they may take more effective 
and concerted actions in carrying out those 
functions and activities and cooperate more 
effectively with non-Federal participants, 
both private and governmental, in the pro- 
gram. 

Under the Executive order, the Committee 
is instructed to continue particular empha- 
sis on effective public and private coopera- 
tion and leadership for rural development 
at the State and local levels. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Whereas a substantial number of families, 
both farm and non-farm, living in rural 
areas have relatively low cash incomes and 
do not share equitably in the economic and 
social progress of the Nation, and it is de- 
sirable to encourage and assist such fami- 
lies by providing greater opportunity for 
their participation in the Nation's produc- 
tion of goods and services and in community, 
civic, and other affairs; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with the several States and local 
governments and private agencies and indi- 
viduals, has undertaken a rural-develop- 
ment program designed to develop the hu- 
man resources in rural America by a series 
of concerted actions to identify the needs 
of low-income rural people and to help them 
to achieve greater rewards for their contri- 
butions to our national progress; and 

Whereas the rural-development program 
has achieved steady progress toward its ob- 
jectives, and the time has now come to 
consolidate its accomplishments and to pro- 
vide more formal Federal organization for 
the program: Now, therefore, by virtue of 
the authority vested in me as President ot! 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
the Committee for Rural Development Pro- 
gram, hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mittee, which shall be composed of the fol- 
lowing members: 

(1) The Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
who shall be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

(2) The Under Secretary of the Interior. 

(3) The Under Secretary of Commerce. 

(4) The Under Secretary of Labor. 

(5) The Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

(6) The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

(7) A member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers designated by the Chairman 
of the Council. 

(b) To assure effective functioning of the 
Committee and uninterrupted participation 
of each department and agency represented 
on the Committee, the head of each such 
department or agency shall designate an 
appropriate officer or employee of his de- 
partment or agency as an alternate member 
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to participate in the affairs of the Commit- 
tee whenever the member may be absent 
or otherwise unable to participate. 

(c) The Committee may request the head 
of any other Federal department or agency 
to designate a representative to participate 
in the affairs of the Committee as desirable 
in furthering the work of the rural-develop- 
ment program and related activities. 

Sec. 2. The activities of the Committee 
shall be directed toward providing leadership 
and uniform policy guidance to the several 
Federal departments and agencies respon- 
sible for rural-development program func- 
tions and related activities so that they may 
take more effective and concerted actions in 
carrying out those functions and activities 
and cooperate more effectively with non- 
Federal participants, both private and gov- 
ernmental, in the program. 

Sec. 3. In conducting its activities, the 
Committee shall place particular emphasis 
on effective public and private cooperation 
and leadership for rural development at the 
State and local levels, and to that end shail 
provide guidance for the conduct of Federal 
rural-development program functions and 
related activities in a manner designed to 
produce maximum State, local, and private 
participation and initiative in identifying 
and meeting local needs. 

Sec. 4. Each department and agency re- 
sponsible for functions and activities that 
can contribute to the objectives of the rural- 
development program and related activities 
shall carry those functions and activities 
forward in such @ manner as to make the 
fullest possible contribution to the objectives 
of rural development. 

Sec. 5. The departments and agencies rep- 
resented on the Committee shall, as may be 
necessary for the purpose of effectuating the 
provisions of this order, furnish assistance 
to the Committee in consonance with sec- 
tion 214 of the act of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 
134 (31 USC. 691). Such assistance may 
include the detailing of employees to the 
Committee, one of whom may serve as its 
executive secretary, to perform such func- 
tions consistent with the purpose of this 
order as the Committee may assign to them. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

The WHITE House, October 12, 1959. 
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Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
would like to bring before the House the 
following material compiled by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Mexico, 
the Honorable THomas G. Morris. This 
material will be of tremendous benefit 
to the many high school graduates who 
might otherwise not be able to continue 
their education. I think he should be 
commended for his efforts. The follow- 
ing represents considerable research and 
I consider it a privilege to have it in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


You AND YOUR FUTURE 
FUTURE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


A democratic society such as ours is dy- 
namic and growth is a necessary part of the 
system. With this growth more opportuni- 
ties are available for well-qualified young 
people today than ever before in our entire 
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history. Because our Nation is not pro- 
ducing an adequate number of men and 
women with sufficient qualifications, thou- 
sands of interesting and highly salaried po- 
sitions remain unfilled. Let me illustrate 
this point with some figures: The Depart- 
ment of Labor surveyed 200 large firms, one- 
half reported they were unable to hire 
enough research scientists and engineers; in- 
dustry needs one engineer and five highly 
trained technicians for every 40 workers; 
in 1958-59 it is estimated we were short 
135,000 qualified teachers; the journalism 
and newspaper field has an acute shortage 
of qualified people. 

We live in a civilization and world that 
requires education. Your future depends on 
you becoming well educated. The job ap- 
plicant with advanced training will have a 
better opportunity to get and hold a job 
than his untrained fellow worker. During 
the most recent recession, nearly 1 in 5 un- 
skilled laborers experienced unemployment, 
while only 1 in 50 professional and technical 
workers were jobless. White collar work- 
ers, who generally have to meet higher edu- 
cational requirements, were relatively steady 
in their employment. 

By the time you are 25, there will be 
millions of new job openings in our econ- 
omy, but most of them will go to persons 
with a solid educational background. There 
will be a decline in the number of jobs for 
unskilled workers and it is estimated that 
the United States will have one-half million 
fewer such workers in 1967. Irregular em- 
ployment and lower wages will face the 
uneducated in the economy of the future. 
Yet past experience shows us that many of 
the 2 million high school graduates of 1960 
will not go on to college, and will slip out 
of the stream of education. In fact, only 
45 percent of those who graduate are ex- 
pected to continue their formal education, 
either in an institution of higher education 
or business or vocational school. Are you 
to be in the 55 percent group and let your 
education stop? 

The Department of Labor estimated that 
in the next 10 years, business and industry 
will need about 13!, million additional 
workers, including 5.1 million skilled and 
semiskilled workers, 3!4 million professional 
and technical workers, and almost 6 million 
managerial and other white collar work- 
ers. By 1965 there may be a shortage of 
skilled workers and because of this gap, 
rapid advancement will be possible for work- 
ers with good preparation. In addition to 
those needed for replacement, we will need 
45,000 new doctors, 75,000 college-trained 
nurses, 485,000 more elementary and high 
school teachers, 120,000 more college teach- 
ers. 80,000 more natural scientists, and 100,- 
000 engineers. Education will be the fore- 
most qualification for these additional 
workers. 

The desire for you to get a job this sum- 
mer and forget about higher education will 
be appealing but let me remind you that 
your economic gain and social satisfaction 
are merely temporary. The 1960's hold the 
promise of a decade of historic significance 
in the development of this Nation and in 
achieving a better way of life for our citi- 
zens. As tools and methods become more 
and more complex, they offer increasing 
opportunities to give a better and* safer 
life for all. But, at the same time, they 
place increased demands upon the worker. 
He must be prepared to cope with the 
changes in the nature of work that new 
machines and methods create. With each 
change, he must be prepared to enlarge 
his own knowledge and skill to keep pace 
with technological progress. Education is 
the basic equipment which helps a man 
to grow with his job and to move on to 
better opportunities. A nuclear physicist 
and a toolmaker need different amounts 
of education but both need the same basic 
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n. They then move on to the par- 
ae ae rf study required for their 
respective fields. Only by becoming quali- 
fied through a better education will you 
insure the realization of your greatest ambi- 


tion. 
EDUCATION AFFECTS EARNINGS 


pr. Paul C. Glick, Chief Social Statistician 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, has ana- 
lyzed lifetime earnings of Americans and 
compared them with years of schooling. The 
following findings show how smart it is to 
be educated. 


Years of schooling: Lifetime earnings 


1 to 4--------------------------- $72, 000 

Spetbtesasceeeenaeaeassesecces= 116, 000 
4 years of high SUNOCO s225c.e see 165, 000 
1 to 3 years of college------------ 190, 000 
4 or more years of college_-_----- 268, 000 


He also found that in families headed by 
grade school graduates, the median annual 
family income was $4,386 as compared with 
$5,667 for high school graduate households 
and $8,143 for college graduates. Education, 
of course, has far more value than a dollar 
tag can show. It opens the way to more 
interesting kinds of jobs and a much more 
satisfying life. 

APTITUDES FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 


Many students do not go on to college be- 
cause they are afraid they do not possess the 
necessary ability. Perhaps they are a trifle 
slower than their classmates in grasping 
things and maybe find it more difficult to 
comprehend the basic subjects than many of 
their friends. Those of you who feel this 
way may, after reading the foregoing state- 
ments, think more strongly than ever that 
there is no place for you in the upper 
echelons of our highly complex society. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Read the following. 

Dr. S. Strauss, a teacher in Washington, 
D.C., conducted a study of the backgrounds 
of more than 600 Americans who were 
awarded the Ph. D. degree in recent years. 
He found that 43 percent had a high school 
IQ below 120, and several were down in the 
90's. One boy with a reported IQ of 94 had 
been placed in a nonacademic program in his 
high school by a‘ counselor. Dr. Strauss 
found that two-thirds were below the top 5 
percent of their class, and one-half were be- 
low the top 10 percent. He hates to make 
a sweeping generalization but is inclined to 
believe that academic progress can be stated 
as @ formula: ability plus effort equals suc- 
cess. The greater the ability, the less effort 
is needed, and vice versa. 

Many an able youth never continues his 
education because he is unwilling to subject 
himself to the necessary rigorous discipline 
or because he strives for other goals. I hate 
to think of the talent that is wasted because 
individuals underestimate their abilities. 
You should consider the above before decid- 
ing not to continue your education. If you 
have average abilities and are willing to 
work hard at your studies, there is a future 
and a college for you. Just because a student 
has to work harder than many of his fellow 
students does not mean that he shouldn’t 
plan to continue his schooling. On the con- 
trary, very often the so-called slow student 
outstrips his more gifted classmates, simply 
because he has to work harder to get what 
he seeks. So, don't give up. Concentration 
and effort are, in themselves, qualities in 
great demand. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


It is true, costs of attending a college or 
university have increased a good deal and 
particularly in the last 10 years. Many stu- 
dents and families, after looking at the cost 
of a 4-year college education, are inclined to 
give up the idea of going to college. How- 
ever, never before have so many sources of 
money been available to assist students in 
meeting expenses. Scholarships, loan funds, 
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and gratuities are available by the thou- 
sands, ranging from small prizes offered by 
a local organization to fellowships worth 
several thousands of dollars. About one stu- 
dent in five receives scholarship aid in some 
form from universities, colleges, foundations, 
private organizations, labor unions, and Fed- 
eral and State legislatures. During 1959-60 
more than $120 million is available for as- 
sistance to students. In actual practice, a 
large number of the available aids go un- 
claimed. The interested and qualified stu- 
dent who conducts an exhaustive search can 
usually find a program either general enough 
or tailormade to fit his own need. The 
ultimate benefit will outweigh the difficul- 
ties of obtaining aid. 


PART-TIME WORK 


——- of the colleges give part-time jobs 
to deserving students who are not able to 
meet all expenses. In fact, more students 
earn part of their college expense by on- 
campus jobs than the number receiving 
institutional scholarships. In New Mexico 
during the 1955-56 school year, 1,758 stu- 
dents earned an average of $355 per month 
on part-time jobs while only 1,165 scholar- 
ships were given with an average of $207. 
Indeed, one of the most effective ways a stu- 
dent may earn money for his college educa- 
tion is through summertime employment. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS, “LEARN NOW—PAY 
LATER” 


Since the burden of paying higher costs 
for an education at a college or university 
is much greater today, some colleges have 
seen the need to allow payment of expenses 
on an installment basis rather than in a 
lump sum. Generally, tuition must be paid 
at registration unless special arrangements 
have been made with the institution. How- 
ever, nearly all room and board charges may 
be paid in installments. There ‘are several 
tuition payment plans that help parents 
meet college expenses on a monthly basis, 
such as the Tuition Plan, Inc., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16; Insured Tuition Pay- 
ment Plan, 112 Water Street, Boston 9, Mass.; 
Midland Time Plan for Education, Marine 
Trust Building, Buffalo 5, N.Y. Certain 
banks have also made arrangements for de- 
ferred payments with colleges in their com- 
munities; for example, the Indiana National 
Bank, in Indianapolis, has a system where 
the parent contracts to pay a fixed amount 
monthly and the bank meets all the college 
bills when due, up to a certain amount, with 
payments spread over a 6-year period. 


CHILDREN OF VETERANS 


Children of veterans who died as a result 
of disease or injury incurred while in service 
should write to the New Mexico Veterans 
Service Commission, Santa Fe. If service 
was entered from New Mexico, free tuition 
to New Mexico State schools plus $300 maxi- 
mum for matriculation, board, room, fees, 
books, and supplies is offered to those se- 
lected on basis of need and merit. National 
scholarships available for children of vet- 
erans are described in the booklet, ‘Need a 
Lift?” which may be obtained by sending 
15 cents (to cover the cost of printing and 
postage) to the National Child Welfare Di- 
vision, the American Legion, Indianapolis 6, 
Ind. For scholarships and funds on the 
State level, contact the American Legion, 3205 
East Central Avenue, Albuquerque. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Previously, undergraduate eligibility for 
Federal support for educational purposes was 
determined almost exclusively by past mili- 
tary service, commitment to future service, 
or orphanhood resulting from a parent’s 
death from service-connected injury or dis- 
ease. These are all still available to those 
who are in these categories. However, under 
the new National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
gram, any student who is enrolled on a full- 
time basis can apply for a loan. It is up 
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to the college to set its own eligibility, but 
financial need and ability to make good 
marks are important items that each insti- 
tution considers. Those students who plan 
to study teaching, science, mathematics, en- 
gineering, or modern languages are given spe- 
cial consideration. There is a limit of $1,000 
for each school year and $5,000 for an entire 
college career; however, it is likely that most 
loans will be in small amounts. One can 
repay the loan in installments, starting a 
year after training is finished and be repaid 
within 10 years. If you become a full-time 
teacher in a public elementary or secondary 
school, the loan will be canceled out at 10 
percent for each year you teach, up to a 

aximum of 50 percent. The interest on 
the loan is 3 percent starting when the re- 
payment schedule begins. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the college you 
elect to attend. 

As of February 29, 1960, New Mexico in- 
stitutions had made loans totaling $289,230 
to 742 students. The 1959-60 school year 
allocation to New Mexico under the law is 
$149,545, matched in part by the universities. 


FEDERAL STUDENT TRAINEES 


The Federal Government participates in 
and operates certain educational- programs 
in a wide variety of national and interna- 
tional educational activities. However, other 
than the Education Act, nearly all of the 
foreign and Federal Government programs 
require college work before consideration is 
given. After you have entered college, more 
information concerning advanced Govern- 
ment programs can be obtained from the 
dean of students, or the Government de- 
partment responsible for the area of study 
in which you are interested. 

The Government does have a cooperative 
work-study program which provides an inte- 
gration of academic study with practical 
work experience and training on the job in 
an organized program, usually of 5 years 
duration, under which students alternate 
periods of attendance in college with periods 
of employment. In addition, there is an- 
other program which is the vacation work- 
study plan, where the student is employed 
by a Federal agency during the vacation 
period in locations throughout the United 
States, with offerings in nearly every field 
imaginable. These programs give you the 
opportunity to work under the guidance of 
professional personnel and help you decide 
if a particular field is all that you had hoped 
it would be. Interested students should 
contact your nearest civil-service office for 
further information and watch for trainee 
examination announcements. 

There is a student Army nurse program 
that is available during the third year of a 
3-year nursing program or for the third and 
fourth years of a 4-year training program. 
Participants are able to continue their edu- 
cation while receiving full pay and allow- 
ance as either officers or enlisted personnel 
in the Army Reserve. For further informa- 
tion write to the Surgeon General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 


NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


Apprenticeship training is a practical an- 
swer to the need for maximum development 
of skills and technical abilities. Training 
in the skilled trades is good insurance. 

New Mexico has an apprenticeship law 
which provides for a statewide apprentice- 
ship program. The law is administered by 
the Labor and Industrial Commission, Santa 
Fe, and a management-labor council acts on 
policies, with the entire program an integral 
part of the national program. 

There are more than 90 apprenticeable 
trades, most require at least 3 years’ train- 
ing and many others 4or more. In New Mex- 
ico we have more than 900 in the building- 
trades program, and only 155 in other trades 
such as machinists, printers, electrical work- 
ers, pressmen, and auto mechanics. 
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The need for skilled workers and techni- 
cians is pressing. Those of you who want 
to learn a special skilled trade, receive train- 
ing, while earning and working, contact the 
Labor Commissioner, New Mexico Appren- 
ticeship Council, Labor and Industrial Com- 
mission, Post Office Box 1726, Santa Fe, or 
State Supervisor, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, Department of Labor, room 
234, 610 Gold Avenue SW., Albuquerque. 


LOAN FUNDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


You should establish your eligibility to 
enter the school of your choice and then 
qualify your financial need if some form of 
educational aid is required. You or your 
parents should be prepared to supply evi- 
dence that such a need is the case. The col- 
lege bulletin or catalog lists scholarships and 
funds available. If more information is de- 
sired, ask the dean of the college you plan to 
attend what is available in the way of schol- 
arships, loan funds, and student employ- 
ment. However, remember that many 
awards are made on national scholastic and 
competitive standing, such as the National 

erit, Westinghouse Science, and the Gen- 
eral Motors scholarships. 

Loan funds, either emergency or long-term 
up to a year, are maintained by most colleges 
to assist worthy students, who have evidence 
of ability to repay. Agreements usually have 
to be cosigned. It is well to remember that 
many banks will make loans for tuition, 
room, and board to students who demon- 
strate ability and promise. 

It is difficult to list all of the many dif- 
ferent funds available, with so many varied 
requirements, all of which are changing con- 
stantly. For example, Yale has available 
funds for boys whose last name is DeForrest; 
the University of New Mexico has a scholar- 
ship for a worthy graduate of a New Mex- 
ico high school who is selected on the basis 
of financial need, interest in engineering, 
high-school record, and participation in 
athletics. New Mexico State University 
awards a scholarship annually to an en- 
tering freshman who majors in the dairy 
field. At Eastern New Mexico University, 
certain honor students are selected to re- 
ceive scholarships; New Mexico Military In- 
stitute has a scholarship for a young man 
whose interest in military affairs will assure 
him a commission; New Mexico Highlands 
University awards a scholarship to an out- 
standing high school student who is plan- 
ning a teacher career. New Mexico Institute 
of Mines and Technology awards a full tui- 
tion scholarship to entering freshmen who 
have shown superior scholastic ability in 
high school. To students who show an ac- 
tive interest and ability in drama, New Mex- 
ico Western College grants tuition scholar- 
ships; St. Michael's College has provision to 
assist students who have the intellectual 
ability to do college work but lack adequate 
finances. College of St. Joseph administers 
a scholarship based on a competitive ex- 
amination. 

In addition, the International Mineral & 
Chemical Corp. in Carlsbad offers a $600 
4-year scholarship to a resident of Eddy 
County; Jones Graphic Arts Products Co. 
of Albuquerque gives a tuition scholarship 
to a high school graduate from New Mexico 
or Arizona; the New Mexico Library Asso- 
ciation in Roswell gives a $300 scholarship 
to a girl interested in the field of library 
work; New Mexico Motor Carrier Association 
in Albuquerque gives two competitive 
scholarships of $500 each to qualified appli- 
cants planning to attend New Mexico col- 
leges. The AFL-CIO gives six full scholar- 
ships, administered by the National Merit 
Council, three of which are limited to mem- 
bers’ children. These are only a few of the 


many and varied funds available. 

It is not necessary for the applicant to 
have a brilliant high school record. Fre- 
quently, the chief purpose of a scholarship 
tund is to assist a student who has a good, 
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but not necessarily outstanding, record and 
who can be expected to profit from a col- 
lege education but is prevented for economic 
reasons from obtaining one. 

After looking over the array of opportuni- 
ties for scholarships, I suggest you investi- 
gate those for which you have a special 
qualification of special interest. As an ex- 
ample, the education and manpower com- 
mittee of the New Mexico section of the 
American Chemical Society sponsors awards 
to the students making the three top grades 
on a chemistry examination administered by 
the New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology and given by the local high 
school science teacher. Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation provides scholarships for fresh- 
men students majoring in agriculture or 
home economics, who would have had fi- 
nancial difficulty in attending college. This 
scholarship is administered by the New 
Mexico State University. 

Loans are available to those students who 
desire to become nurses but lack funds. 
Write directly to the Bergen Foundation, 
6536 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif., 
after you have established that you meet 
the entrance requirements of the hospital 
where you want to train. The Committee 
on Careers, National League for Nursing, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, has valuable 
information for prospective nurses. The 
University of New Mexico has a College of 
Nursing and several scholarships are avail- 
able. Contact the dean, College of Nursing. 
The College of Pharmacy grants freshman 
scholarships to New Mexico high-school 
graduates who enter the pharmacy program 
at the university. For information, apply 
to the dean, College of Pharmacy, University 
of New Mexico. The National Foundation, 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17, offers 4- 
year college scholarships for graduating high 
school seniors entering accredited B.A. pro- 
grams in physical therapy, occupational ther- 
apy, or professional nursing. 

Perhaps the State department of educa- 
tion in Santa Fe can give you additional 
information concerning scholarships and 
loan programs designed for students plan- 
ning to become teachers. For those in- 
terested in medicine, you should cortact the 
State board of health in Santa Fe or, for 
more detailed information, the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, 2530 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. In most medical 
schools, there were loan funds available in 
excess last year. However, bear in mind 
that you have to be accepted by a medical 
school before most of the loan funds and 
scholarships can be considered. 

For information relating to foreign schol- 
arships, write to Information and Counsel- 
ing Division, Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21. 


ARMED FORCES EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


U.S. service academies: Because the op- 
portunities afforded by each academy are as 
varied as the service they represent, inter- 
ested students should write to the following: 

Army: The Registrar, U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N.Y. 

Air Force: Director of Admissions, U‘S. 
Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Navy: Chief of Naval Personnel, Navy De- 
partment, Washington 25, D.C. 

Coast Guard: The Commandant, US. 
Coast Guard, Washington 25, D.C. 

Merchant Marine: Registrar, U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, Kings Point, N.Y. 

January or February is usually the deadline 
for applications for the next school year 
for most of the academies. However, the 
student who prepares himself beyond the 
high school level will be in a better position 
to compete for the entrance examinations 
for future years. In fact, many of those 
accepted for some of the academies have had 
training beyond high school. 
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Reserve Officers Training Corps. Several 
universities have established ROTC units, 
with a program of instruction that leads to 
@ commission as a second lieutenant, as 
you receive your college education. For 
more detailed information consult the col- 
lege catalog. 


INDIAN STUDENTS 


“Higher Education Aids for Indian Young 
People” is the title of a pamphlet which 
outlines all available financial aids for In. 
dian students. It can be obtained with. 
out charge from the Haskell Institute, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kans. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Agency Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
administers three means of assistance, 
Grants: Each area annually grants small 
supplementary aids to those who have good 
records and who need assistance. Working 
scholarships: There are boarding schools lo- 
cated near colleges which furnish room and 
board in exchange for 14 hours of work each 
week. One is located in Albuquerque. 
Education loans are maintained for emer- 
gency cases. 

For girls who are financially unable to 
pursue nurses’ training, scholarships are 
given by the National Society of the Co- 
lonial Dames of America. Contact your 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for complete in- 
formation. The Indian Board of Home 
Missions of Congregational Churches of 
America assists Indian students without 
regard to religious affiliation or tribe. Many 
Indian tribes assist their young people. 
The Jicarillia-Apache has a_ substantial 
scholarship program, as do the Navajo and 
Mescalero-Apache Tribes. Contact your 
tribal governing body. 


CHOICE OF SCHOOL 


The counselor or principal in your high 
school is the best source of information 
about the choice of a college or university 
as well as for scholarships offered by local 
companies or individuals. He has an exten- 
Sive file of college catalogs and other de- 
scriptive publications concerning the facili- 
ties of the various institutions. If some of 
the information you desire is not available 
through him, the references below list sug- 
gested sources of information for prospec- 
tive college students, their parents, and their 
counselors. Consult your local library or 
any library in some of the larger towns for 
additional information. 


CHOICE OF CAREER 


If you are undecided as to what field you 
would like to enter, the American Legion 
booklet, “Need a Lift?” mentioned above, 
has compiled a list showing career organiza- 
tions which will provide helpful information 
about job opportunities, subjects required, 
where to get training, and other related 
topics. Also consult the career planning 
references below. 

A special word for those who may be 
thinking of an agriculture career. Do not 
overlook it. It is and will remain the Na- 
tion’s basic industry. Indeed, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that about 
15,000 new jobs are created each year for 
college graduates and only 8,500 to fill 
them. Dr. R. B. Corbett, president of New 
Mexico State University, recently stated, 
“Years ago the common saying was that en- 
gineers were a dime a dozen—there is no 
future in engineering. Yet today men 
trained in engineering are the scarcest and 
most demanded in our economy today.” 
He suggests a parallel between engineering 
and agriculture. The manpower demand is 
declining in agriculture, but it is changing 
from a way of life to an exact science. The 
farmer will need to have a good working 
knowledge in many fields of science—chem- 
istry, pathology, genetics, and business 
management. Demands for agriculturally 
trained people are needed off the farm as 
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such as agriculture research, in- 


well as on, 
dustry, business, education, communication, 
conservation. There will continue to be 


r properly trained farm youth. 
Poe o es forget this is only a part of 
the vast information available and that I 
am not a professional educator. The alert 
student requiring financial assistance to at- 
tend college or vocational school, those 
choosing a career or searching for a training 
school, will explore many sources not men-~ 
tioned. Remember that many social and 
fraternal organizations, denominational and 
religious groups, foundations, professional 
associations, labor unions, and some of the 
larger industrial companies supply financial 
aid to worthy students. 





SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP REFERENCE 
MATERIALS 

“American Foundations and Their Fields,” 
seventh edition, New York, American Foun- 
dations Information Service, 1955. 

“How to Finance a College Education,” 
Craig, W. Bradford. New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1959; 79 pages; $1.95, paper. 

“Handbook on International Study,” a 
guide for foreign students on study in the 
United States and for U.S. students on study 
abroad. New York, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 

“Lovejoy-Jones College Scholarship Guide,” 
Lovejoy, Clarence E., and Theodore S. Jones. 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1957; $3.95, 
cloth; paper, $1.95. 

“Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences,” 
third edition, 1960-61. Washington, D.C., As- 
sociation of American Colleges, 1959; 220 
pages; $3.75. 

“Information on Science Scholarships,” 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957; 
6 pages (NSF-57-34). 

“U.S. Veterans’ Administration,” questions 
and answers on the war orphans education 
program. Washington, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Information Service. 

“Federal Aid to Students for Higher Edu- 
cation,” U.S. Congress, House Committee on 
Education and Labor. Washington, US. 
Government Printing Office, 1956; 191 pages. 

“Government Programs in International 
Education,” House Committee on Govern- 
mental Operations. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959; 251 pages. 

“Financial Assistance for Students in 
Higher Education,” pamphlet, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D.C., 1960. 

“Medical Scholarship and Loan Fund Pro- 
gram,” Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 

“Social Work Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships in the United States and Canada,” 
Council on Social Work Education, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

“Education Grants and Awards in the 
Field of Music,” Music Educators National 
Conference, NEA Education Center, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

“Information About Business Training and 
Scholarships,” National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, 2400 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

“Credit for College; Student Loan Funds 
in the United States,” College Life Insurance 
ion America. Indianapolis, The Company, 

“National Register of Scholarships and 
Fellowships,” volume 1, scholarships and 
loans. New York, World Trade Academy 
Press, Inc., 1958. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS LISTING COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

“Accredited Higher Institutions,” Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 1, Washington, D.C.; 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956; 109 
pages; 55 cents (1960 edition in preparation). 
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“American College Counselor and Guide,” 
by Benjamin Fine, New York; Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955; 413 pages; $4.95. 

“American Junior Colleges,” fourth edi- 
tion, edited by Jesse P. Bogue, Washington, 
D.C.; American Council on Education, 584 
pages; 1956 (1960 edition in press). 

“American Universities and Colleges,” sev- 
enth edition, edited by Mary Irwin, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; American Council on Education, 
1956; 1,210 pages; $12 (1960 edition in press). 

“The College Blue Book,” ninth edition, 
New York; Christian E. Burckel, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, 1959; 1,168 pages; $22.50. 

“The College Handbook,” 1959-61, by S. 
Donald Karl and Barbara L. Kiehl; College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117th 
Street, New York 27, N.Y., 1959; 556 
pages; $2. 

“Education Directory, Part 3: Higher Edu- 
cation 1959-60,” Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1959; 205 pages; 70 cents. 

“Junior College Directory,” 1959, by Ed- 
mund J. Gleazer, Jr., Washington, D.C.; 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1959; 52 pages; $1 (1960 edition in press). 

“Lovejoy’s College Guide,” fifth revised edi- 
tion, by Clarence E. Lovejoy, New York; 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1959; 290 pages; $2.50. 





REFERENCE MATERIALS ON METHODS OF 
SELECTING A COLLEGE 


“Choosing the Right College,’’ by Annette 
Turngren, New York; Harper & Bros., 1952; 
149 pages; $2.50. 

“College Bound,” by Samuel C. Brownstein; 
Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., Great Neck, 
N.Y., 1957; 214 pages; $1.98. 

“College and You,” by Calvin S. Sifford, 
Bloomington, Ill.; McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Co., 1952; 214 pages; $2.50. 

“How To Choose That College: A Guide 
for Students and Parents,” by Clarence C. 
Dunsmoor and Oliver C. Davis, Boston, Mass.; 
Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 1951; 52 pages, 
90 cents. 

“Looking Ahead To Go or Not To Go to 
College: Deciding for College,’’ Ira M. Smith- 
les Strang Associates, 3376 Washtenaw Ave- 
nue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“How To Get Into College,” Frank H. 
Bowles. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1958. 
157 pages, $2.95. 





CAREER AND EMPLOYMENT PLANNING 


“Planning a College Education,” Bucher, 
Charles A., New York, New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., 1958 (indicates college tuition rates 
and other college fees). 

“Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide,” New 
York, Simon & Schuster. 

“Guide to Correspondence Study,” Na- 
tional University Extension Association, 
Division of Correspondence Study. Minne- 
apolis, the Association, University of Minne- 
sota. 

“Careers in Home Economics,” Guide Lines, 
February 1959; U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Teaching as a Career,’’ pamphlet No. 122, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

“Cost of Attending College,” bulletin 1957, 
No. 9, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

“Helping Rural Youth Choose Careers,” 
miscellaneous publication No. 771, US. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

“Employing College Students; a Guide for 
Bank Management,”’ American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Committee on Executive Develop- 
ment. New York, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 1959. 

“Job Guide for Young Workers,” 1958-59 
edition; US. Bureau of Employment Sta- 
tistics, US. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Occupational Planning and College,” 1954, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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“Federal Jobs Overseas,” pamphlet No. 29, 
January 1959, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“Career Opportunities in the US. Foreign 
Service,” Department of State publication 
No. 6506, February 1958, U.S. Department of 
State, US. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Girls’ and Women’s Occupations,” se- 
lected references, July 1948-September 1954. 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 257.) U.S. 
Office of Education, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

“After High School—What?” 1954, leaflet 
No. 8; U.S. Women’s Bureau, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

“Careers for Women in the Armed Forces,” 
revised edition; U.S. Women’s Bureau, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 

“Future Jobs for High School Girls,” 
pamphlet No. 7, 1959; U.S. Women’s Bureau, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“Career Opportunities in Government,” 
1958, Institute of Public Affairs, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 





Appeal for the Vanishing Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times magazine of yesterday, 
March 27, appeared an article by our able 
colleague from Wisconsin, the Honorable 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, entitled, “Appeal for 
the Vanishing Primary.” The article 
reflects the freshness and boldness of 
thought that all of us have become ac- 
customed to expect from the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I commend his article 
to readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

APPEAL FOR THE VANISHING PRIMARY—A SEN- 
ATOR ANSWERS THOSE WHO WOULD ABANDON 
THE PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENTIAL POLL, AND 
SUGGEST THAT THE ANSWER TO THEIR CRITI- 
CISMS LIES IN THE EXPANDING SYSTEM 

(By WILLIAM PROXMIRE) 

WASHINGTON.—This Sunday hundreds of 
thousands of Wisconsin citizens are fighting 
out the presidential primary campaign of 
1960. On the steps of churches, over a beer 
in taverns, in dairy barns and kitchens and 
automobiles, the argument, the contradic- 
tion, the agreement, the joking are rolling 
along faster and faster as the April 5 dead- 
line approaches, a deadline that may seal 
the fate of HusperT HUMPHREY, and JOHN F. 
KENNEDY. 

The season of the primaries is upon us and 
the people of my State are happily engaged 
in what has become a rare—I think far too 
rare—American privilege: having a voice in 
deciding who is going to be either of the 
two (the nominees of the two major parties) 
who will have any chance to become the next 
President of the United States. In future 
weeks and months the people of some other 
States will have a similar opportunity. 
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There are a thousand reasons why this is a 
disorganized, irresponsible way for the coun- 
try to be influenced in its choice of the occu- 
pant of so great an office. Many of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of conversations going 
on today in Wisconsin, for example, are ir- 
relevant to the issues. Thousands of votes 
will be influenced by Muriel Humphrey’s 
homey and simple coffee-hour campaigning 
for husband HUuBERT, or racket-busting Bob 
Kennedy’s tireless farm-to-farm barnstorm- 
ing for brother JacK. And of course, KEN- 
NEDY's religion is constantly discussed and 
will persuade many. 

Primaries have more serious inadequacies. 
Some were outlined by David Broder in this 
magazine a few weeks ago. Certainly the 
candidates may be hurting each other, and 
our Democratic organization in Wisconsin 
may be suffering a division that will take 
months to repair. And, as Adlai Stevenson 
pointed out in another recent article, the 
primaries impose a severe physical, financial, 
and time-consuming burden on the candi- 
dates. 

A primary costs hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, while often exciting no contest at 
all. This year, for instance, will mark the 
first significant Democratic presidential con- 
test in Wisconsin in 36 years. 

It can be argued that a primary often fails 
to offer voters a meaningful choice. In 10 
of the 15 States that permit presidential 
preferential polls, delegates to the national 
conventions are not bound, and often they 
are little influenced, by the voice of the 
people. In the remaining five States dele- 
gates are bound by the primary results. 
But in California a favorite-son delegation 
picked by the Governor will probably be un- 
opposed. Indiana voters are expected to 
have no alternative to KENNEDY. In Mary- 
land, WAYNE Morse is the sole alternative 
to KENNEDY. In Oregon Morse will run as 
a@ favorite son. 

And what kind of choice will the Wis- 
consin voter really have on April 5? Only 
two of the five leading Democratic candi- 
dates are entered in Wisconsin. How about 
Symington or Johnson or Stevenson sup- 
porters? What choice do they have? 

This weakness is only partly answered by 
the obvious fact that only KENNEDY and 
HUMPHREY chose to enter in Wisconsin. 
All candidates were free to enter. Pre- 
sumably, any candidate really interested in 
the Democratic nomination, and who 
thought he had a very good chance in Wis- 
consin, would try to pick up the delegation 
by submitting his name. 

Another weakness of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary is that normally Republican voters, 
recognizing that Vice President Nrxon is 
unopposed and little needs the prestige of a 
big vote in Wisconsin, can cross over in the 
primary. If they do so in sufficient num- 
bers and the contest is otherwise reason- 
ably close, Republicans can pick the Demo- 
crats’ nominee. 

One answer to this is that Republicans are 
American citizens, too. Why shouldn't they 
have a chance to influence the selection of 
the man who may be their next President? 
Of course, many Democrats won’t buy this 
answer. They might, however, settle for 
the certainty that Republicans will be a 
minority, and probably a small one, in this 
Democratic primary. 

In view of these serious weaknesses and 
imperfections, what can be said for the 
practice of having the plain voter play such 
a telling role in answering the big question? 

There are three compelling arguments for 
the primary. 

The first is that in an age of political 
apathy and indifference, of too much pas- 
sive diversion and not nearly enough 


citizen responsibility, the presidential pri- 
mary is exactly the kind of colorful, excit- 
ing, significant contest for public office that 
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will persuade the citizen to discharge the 
active responsibility that he so rarely is 
called upon to assume. This is good for the 
voter as a man and asa citizen. 

Besides, there is no more important 
activity for men who want to be Presi- 
dent of the United States than to get out 
and talk about the Nation’s problems with 
the Nation’s citizens. It is too often a 
temptation for candidates to avoid this 
most essential obligation to democratic 
leaders. 

Wisconsin today affords an excellent exam- 
ple of the benefits to the voters of a presi- 
dential primary campaign. In the past 9 
years I have campaigned intensively five 
times for statewide office in Wisconsin. I 
have met and shaken hands with well over 
a million Wisconsin citizens during this time. 
Since the presidential campaign began in 
earnest in Wisconsin, I have once again been 
out in the State talking with thousands of 
farmers and workers, tavern keepers and 
hardware merchants, housewives and college 
students. A sharp and exciting change has 
come over my State in the past few weeks. 

Besides the irrelevant conversations, there 
is also a gratifying amount of talk about 
KENNEpY’s battle for labor reform and HuM- 
pHrey’s fight for the dairy farmer; discus- 
sion of KENNepy's strikingly thoughtful, log- 
ical, informed replies to questions—his im- 
pressive mental equipment—and of Hum- 
PHREY'S broad and deep competence in every- 
thing from fiscal policy to foreign policy. 

Secondly, the primary makes sense because 
no one—not brilliantly informed delegates, 
not hard-working party leaders, not mayors 
or Governors or Senators—has as much right 
to say who should be the elected officials of 
a democracy as the plain voter—all the 
voters. And this should apply most strongly 
to the elective office that constitutes the 
greatest authority and heaviest responsibility 
the American people can give to any man. 
It should apply particularly to the primary 
system, because this reduces the choice of 
presidential candidates to two and affords 
the only real choice for the millions of 
Americans who consistently vote for one or 
the other of the major parties in November. 

This is true not only because of the faith 
all Americans presumably share in popular 
democracy. It is true also on the practical 
ground that the plain voter, with all his 
shortcomings, will usually give a better an- 
swer than the political proiessionals in cast- 
ing his vote. He will do so because he will 
usually ask the right question. 

It has been my experience through three 
losing and two winning statewide campaigns 
that the voter aimost never votes for a man 
simply because he thinks he will win. On 
the other hand—as I will try to show a little 
later—this is by all odds the major consid- 
eration of the party leader, the public official, 
the dcelecate. 

Instead, the voter usually tries to answer 
the following question with his ballot: Who 
will make the best President of the United 
States? Often he may not have enough in- 
formation to arrive at the right answer, but 
frequently he will. Today there is the magic 
of television and radio. Newspapers are re- 
porting more fully, fairly and accurately 
than ever before. And both Humprrey and 
KENNEDY will have talked directly and per- 
sonaliy to tens of thousands of Wisconsin 
citizens by election day. 

After this kind of intensive campaign 
most plain voters may have a closer under- 
standing of the characters, the minds and 
the attitudes on big issues of the candidates 
than Americans have generally had throughs 
out our 170 years of democracy. 

The third reason I vote for the primary 
system is the extremely serious weaknesses 
oi the alternatives. The prime alternative 
is the selection of delegates by a State con- 
vention. Thirty-five States do this exclu- 
sively with no public presidential poll. 
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Why should such delegates—enjoying the 
wise and personal influence of party leaders, 
Governors, Senators, newspaper editors, top 
business and labor officials—usually better 
informed and more deeply interested than 
other voters—why should these delegates be 
considered such a grim alternative? 

The answer is evident to anyone who has 
thoughtfully attended a State convention, 
Often a party chairman, a Governor or an 
unofficial but potent leader will actually 
select the delegation to the national presi- 
dential convention. In doing so, the leader, 
if his power is great enough, will pick dele- 
gates who will be amenable to his persua- 
sion. Otherwise, he will unite with other 
party leaders until they can put together 
a strong enough combination to win con- 
vention approval. In any event, State con- 
ventions select the men and women who 
will represent the Siate in determining the 
presidential nominee on an emphatically 
partisan basis. 

There is one all-pervasive and consistent 
principle: dedication to the welfare and suc- 
cess of the party as an entity. This is rarely 
the national party. It is far more often 
the State party—or even the dominant fac- 
tion of the party within the State. The con- 
vincing argument is: What candidate can do 
the party the most good? The answer to this 
is usually—though not always—which can- 
didate can win? Even a nationally winning 
candidate may not be best for the leaders in 
each State. 

This victory criterion is the dominant one, 
but it is not the only basis of selection. The 
criterion in some cases may be: Will he help 
the ticket most in our State? The answer in 
New York may be quite different from that 
in Mississippi. 

In both State and National conventions 
idealism is obvious. There is earnest con- 
cern with the national interest and a desire 
to nominate the man who will serve the 
Nation most ably. But the cry that never 
fails to bring partisan delegates up fighting 
in the intensely partisan atmosphere of a 
convention is “The man who will win in 
November.” 

From years of experience in campaigns, 
from public opinion polls, from scattered 
primary election results the delegates in gen- 
eral make the best guess they can as to who 
will be most likely to win in November. Of 
course, their decision is tempered. Even the 
most popular candidate cannot win if he is 
not acceptable, for whatever reason, to 
enough powerful State leaders. But, by and 
large, the decision is a giant guess on who 
has the best chance in November. 

How much better to go directly to the 
voter, as Wisconsin is doing, and let him 
decide. At least let him decide how the 
votes of his own State should be cast at the 
national convention, afier the voter has asked 
himself, not who will win, but who will make 
the best President. 

I vote for the primar 

eaknesses, and though it has 







y with all its obvious 
been losing 





er 1. From its high point of 22 States, it 
was down to 19 Stat in 1956. It has fallen 
to 15 this year, and in 1964 the number will 


probably be even less. 


Even in my own Wisconsin, where the 


Nation began the process of popular partici- 
pation in Presidential campaigns by the 
first direct election of delegates to national 


conventions in 1905, the primary is in serious 
danger. The largest newspaper in Wisconsin 
has asked that State officials give earnest 
consideration to abolishing it. Top officials 
of both parties in Wisconsin will be sorely 
tempted to doso. With the grief the primary 
causes party organizations when it works, the 
wonder is that it has survived as long as 
it has. 

For those who belleve in popular demote 
racy, the death of the Presidential primary 
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ea tragedy. If the Presidential pri- 
centr > eee, apathetic America 
will slumber deeper than ever, as the real 
decisions on who should be President of the 
United States are determined by a small 
group of deeply interested men and women in 
an atmosphere of almost irresistible parti- 
ip. 
“ae would contend that the present, in- 
complete system of primaries is perfect, and 
many of us think the whole nomination 
rocess should be overhauled. To this end 
I shall introduce in the Senate in the near 
future a proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment for a nationwide Presidential primary 
through which the rank-and-file voters could 
choose their own candidates. 

Public opinion polls over the past few years 
have indicated that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans, no doubt disillusioned 
by what they have seen of the national con- 
ventions since televised coverage began in 
1948, favor such a national primary and want 
a bigger share in choosing Presidential can- 
didates. 

I propose that in August of Presidential 
election years there be a nationwide primary 
vote to nominate the Presidential candidate 
in each party which qualified by having 
polled at least 10 percent of the vote in 
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the previous Presidential election. To ap- 
pear on the primary ballot, a candidate must 
submit a petition signed by qualified voters 
equal to at least 1 percent of the total vote 
cast for all Presidential candidates in the 
previous election. These petitioners must be 
residents of at least six different States, in- 
cluding two of the States with the largest 
populations, two medium-sized States, and 
two small States. If none of a party’s candi- 
dates receives a majority, a run-off primary 
will be held in September between the two 
in each party with the greatest number of 
votes. 

Tens of millions of American citizens 
would thus select the two men who would 
carry the banners of the Republican and 
Democratic parties in November. The parties 
would continue to hold national conventions 
following the primary, in order to nominate 
their Vice Presidential candidates and to 
write their platforms. Platform writing could 
then enjoy the attention it deserves. The 
party platform would also be, as it should 
be, the direct responsibility of the party’s 
Presidential nominee. 

I would accompany this proposal with an 
election-spending law directly relating to 
these primaries. The law would (1) limit 
the amount that could be spent by, or on 
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behalf of, all candidates, and (2) require full 
disclosure of all contributions and expendi- 
tures, above a modest minimum amount, 72 
hours after being received or paid out. 

This highly desirable reform will un- 
doubtedly take some time to bring about— 
if, indeed, it is ever achieved—but in the 
meantime we should retain the primaries 
we have, so that there is at least some op- 
portunity for plain people to influence the 
nomination. 

The presidential primary is not yet dead. 
It desperately needs improvement. But it is 
well worth fighting for and saving. 

The big issue in this Congress in 1960 
has been the battle over the right of all 
Americans—specifically the southern Ne- 
groes—to vote. What a paradox it is that, 
at the very time we are so deeply and prop- 
erly concerned with this fight, we are pas- 
sively permitting almost all Americans to 
lose the big share of their presidential 
franchise. 

In an America that was founded and has 
flourished on democracy and that is still 
dedicated at great cost and risk to fighting 
for democracy throughout the world, the 
right of at least some plain Americans to 
have a voice in the primary election of their 
President should be enlivened, not killed. 





SENATE 
Trespay, Marci 29, 1960 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi, Temple 
Emanu-el, New York, N.Y., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God and Father, for ages 
past men have sought Thee. Where 
might they find Thee? How might they 
know Thee? Thou art as clcse to us as 
breathing, yet art farther away than the 
farthermost star. Thou art as familiar 
to us as the light of the sun, yet art as 
inscrutable as the vast solitudes of the 
night. To the seer of old Thou didst 
say: “Thou canst not see my face, but I 
will cause all my goodness to pass before 
thee.” 

Thus, Thy presence is manifest in the 
goodness which dwells in the hearts of 
all—whether they occupy stations that 
are ¢xalted or humble—who strive to 
make this world a happier place for Thy 
children of all races, religions, and na- 
tions to inhabit by strengthening the 
bastions of freedom and forging more 
securely the bonds of human brother- 
hood in Thy fatherhood. Bless Thou the 
Members of this great legislative body, 
the Senate of the United States, who 
have been chosen by the citizens of our 
country to preserve and advance our 
precious democracy. 

Gathered in this great Capital City, 
upon the invitation of the President of 
our country, are thousands of citizens 
from every section of our land to deliber- 
ate upon how best they can assist our 
children and youth to assume the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in a nation dedi- 
cated to liberty. Wilt Thou, O Father, 
cause them and all of us to realize that 
if we build in wood, it will some day rot. 
If we build in marble, it will crumble 
before the onslaughts of time. Even if 


we build in steel, it is destined to flow as 
water before the melting processes of the 
universe. But if we build in human 
character—if we build usefulness, integ- 
rity, respect for law, and simple good- 
ness in the lives of our youth—then we 
build for eternity. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JouHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, March 28, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1159) to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of real property under the District 
of Columbia Alley Dwelling Act. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 10000. An act to amend further cer- 
tain provisions of the District of Columbia 
tax laws relating to overpayments and re- 
funds of taxes erroneously collected; 

H.R. 10183. An act to amend the Fire and 
Casualty Act regulating the business of fire, 
marine, and casualty insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 10684. An act to amend sections 1 
and 5b of the Life Insurance Act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R.10761. An act to provide for the 
representation of indigents in judicial pro- 
ceedings in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 10964. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; and 

H.R. 11389. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 10000. An act to amend further cer- 
tain provisions of the District of Columbia 
tax laws relating to overpayments and re- 
funds of taxes erroneously collected; 

H.R. 10183. An act to amend the Fire and 
Casualty Act regulating the business of fire, 
marine, and casualty insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 10684. An act to amend sections 1 and 
5b of the Life Insurance Act for the District 
of Columbia; 

H.R. 10761. An act to provide for the repre- 
sentation of indigents in Judicial proceed- 
ings in the District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 10964. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 11389. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
subcommittees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Knowles Dam, 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

On request of Mr. JoHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the NASA 
Authorization Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, as I understand 
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the situation, the Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans Affairs of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has been authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. I am prepared to vitiate that re- 
quest, but I understand it is acceptable 
for the subcommittee to continue its 
meeting. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. That will be fine. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 


nection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

CREDIT CORPORATION 
AND DISpPoOsI- 


REPORT ON COMMODITY 
SALES POLICIES, ACTIVITIES, 
TIONS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report of the General Sales Manager, con- 

cerning the policies, activities. and develop- 

ments, including ali sales and disposals, with 
regard to each commodity which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns or which 
it is directed to support for the month of 

December 1959 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry. 

AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED SraTes Cope, 
RELATING TO CREDITING OF SERVICE IN ANY 
ARMED FORCE 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of De- 

fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to allow the crediting of service in any 
Armed Force for the purpose of determin- 
ing grade, position on a promotion list, seni- 
ority in grade, and eligibility for promotion 
of a person originally appointed in the Reg- 
ular Army (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

RECONVEYANCE TO TOWN OF MALONE, N.Y., OF 

CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
reconvey to the town of Malone, N.Y., cer- 
tain real property heretofore donated by said 
town to the United States of America as an 


Army Reserve Center and never used by 
the United States (with an accompanying 


paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CON- 
TRACTS AWARDED WITHOUT FORMAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
Department of the Army contracts for mili- 
tary construction awarded without formal 
advertisement, covering the period July 1 
through December 31, 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


ACCELERATED CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM OF FLEET 
BALLISTIC MISSILE (POLARIS) SUBMARINES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, for the information of the 
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Senate, on the construction of nine Fleet 
Ballistic Missile (Polaris) submarines, at an 
additional cost of approximately $52 million; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


AUDIT REPORT ON HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Public Housing 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, for the fiscal year 1959 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 302 OF COMMUNICA= 
TIONS ACT OF 1934, RELATING TO CONTROL 
OvER RECEIVING ANTENNA TOWERS 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 302 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (to authorize FCC control over 
the installation. height, and location of re- 
ceiving antenna towers, 47 usc. 302) (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


AGREEMENTS FOR OPERATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
CESSIONS AT WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1030, 1039) in order to increase the periods 
for which agreements for the operation of 
certain concessions may be granted at the 
Washington National Airport, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

CLARIFICATION OF POWERS OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to clarify 
the powers of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in respect of consolidation of certain pro- 


ceedings (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORT OF GIRL SCouTS OF AMERICA 


A letter from the President and National 
Executive Director, Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, New York City, N.Y., 
transmitting. pursuant to law, a report of 
that organization, for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1959 (with an accompanying 
renvort); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc, were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 70 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 

States 

“Whereas since the earliest days of the 
Union of the United States, the individual 
States have exercised certain basic rights 
within their respective borders; and 

“Whereas this system of State rights has 
produced beneficial results and is in accord 
with the principles of local self-government; 
and 

“Whereas such rights are in keeping with 
the basic design of our federal system: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the house of delegates (the 
senate concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized to 
adopt and offer to the States for ratification 
or rejection the following amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“This amendment shall be known as ‘the 
freedom of choice amendment.’ 

“The right of the owners and operators of 
all kind and description, their agents, sery- 
ants, and employees, of all hotels, restau- 
rants, inns, cates, bars, ice cream parlors, 
soft drink stands, motels, apartment houses, 
trailer camps, cemeteries, dance halls, skat- 
ing rinks, bath houses, barber shops, beauty 
shops, and other privately owned places of 
public accommodation or amusement, to 
choose their own guests, patrons, and ten. 
ants, shall not be abridged. 

“The right of every citizen to employ or 
not to employ other persons of his own free 
discretion, shall not be abridged. Nothing 
in this section shall be construed to impair 
the right of organized labor to contract or 
bargain collectively. 

“The right of churches, lodges, fraterni- 
ties, sororities, private clubs, and all other 
privately owned and operated institutions 
and associations, to choose their own guests, 
patrons, and members, shall not be abridged. 

“The rights of owners of land to contract 
with other owners of land, either individ- 
ually, or through associations, for the use 
and occupancy of privately owned lands, 
in the same neighborhood, shall not be 
abridged; provided that no owner of land 
shall be compelled to join in any such con- 
tract or become a member of any neighbor- 
hood association, and, provided, further, that 
the right and freedom of such contracting 
owners to give written consent by a ma- 
jority vote shall not be restricted or abridged 
by law or contract so as to prevent the giv- 
ing of such consent to any person solely 
because of said person's race, color, creed, 
or nationality. The term ‘neighborhood’ 
shall mean whatever area the contracting 
parties may designate. 

“Unless restricted by his own voluntary 
agreement, the right of any property owner 
to sell or lease his property to another per- 
son of his own choice shall not be abridged. 

“Educational policies, including admin- 
istration, finance, subject matter of instruc- 
tion, assignment of pupils and all matters 
pertaining thereto shall be exercised exclu- 
sively by the several States solely as the 
legislative bodies thereof shall determine to 
be in the best interests of the people of said 
State, or by such other means as provided 
by such legislative bodies including initia- 
tive and referendum voting. 

“Rules and regulations pertaining to intra- 
state transportation and all other intra- 
state public agencies shall be exercised ex- 
clusively by the States. 

“Resolved further, That the clerk of the 
house of delegates is instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to the Congress of 
the United States and to the Virginia dele- 
gation in the Congress. 

“Attest: 

“E. GRIFFITH DoDSON, 
“Clerk of the House of Delegates.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit imported 
shrimp from competing with our shrimping 
industry and to favorably consider House 
bill 8982; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when presented by Mr. THuR- 
MOND (for himself and Mr. JoHNsTON of 
South Carolina) on March 28, 1960, p. 6567, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina, favoring the 
cancellation of plans for construction of new 
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Savannah River; to release cer- 

eservoir lands and to place the control 
or cae in the Clarks Hill Reservoir under 
local water authority; to the Committee on 


ic Works. 
sie the above concurrent resolution 


printed in full when presented by Mr. THUR- 
mown (for himself and Mr. JOHNSTON of 
Soyth Carolina) on March 28, 1960, p. 6568, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


dams on the 





j 
REPORT ENTITLED “NATIONAL POL- 

ICY MACHINERY IN THE SOVIET 

UNION” (S. REPT. NO. 1204) 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, pursuant to S. Res. 115, 86th Con- 
gress, I submit a report on national pol- 
icy machinery in the Soviet Union. 

I ask that this study, which was pre- 
pared by the staff of the Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery, in coop- 
eration with the executive branch, be 
printed as a Senate report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 





AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT COMPILA- 
TION OF STUDIES ON UNITED 
STATES-LATIN AMERICA RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported the 
following original concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 99), which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be printed as a Senate document a com- 
pilation of the studies on United States- 
Latin American relations prepared under the 
direction of the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, pursuant to S. Res. 330, agreed 
to July 31, 1958, as amended by S. Res. 31, 
agreed to February 2, 1959, and S. Res. 250, 
agreed to February 9, 1960. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed ten thou- 
sand additional copies of such Senate docu- 
ment. Such additional copies shall be for 
the use of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs, 





AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT COMPILA- 
TION OF STUDIES ON U.S. FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported the 
following original concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 100), which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be printed as a Senate document a 
compilation of the studies on United States 
foreign policy prepared under the direction 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, pur- 
suant to S. Res. 336, agreed to July 31, 1958, 
as amended by S. Res. 31, agreed to Febru- 
ary 2, 1959, and S. Res. 250, agreed to Febru- 
ary 9, 1960, 
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Sec. 2. There shall be printed ten thou- 
sand additional copies of such Senate docu- 
ment. Such additional copies shall be for 
the use of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 





AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN COM- 
MITTEE RECORDS TO U.S. DIS- 
TRICT COURT FOR EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF MISSOURI—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Government 
Operations I report an original resolu- 
tion, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 298) was read, 
as follows: 

Whereas the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations has in its pos- 
session certain records pertaining to an in- 
vestigation dealing with the American Litho- 
fold Corporation, of Saint Louis, Missouri, 
which investigation was conducted in 1951 
by the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
pursuant to S. Res. 156, Eighty-second Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas staff members of the subcom- 
mittee have received subpenas from the 
United States attorney in the city of Saint 
Louis, Missouri, requesting certain of these 
records for presentation in connection with a 
court case, entitled United States of America 
against Robert J. Blauner, Homer W. Stan- 
hope, and Robert A. Blauner; and 

Whereas under rule 30 of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate such documents in the 
hands of the subcommittee are the prop- 
erty of the Senate and may not be released 
without a resolution of the Senate: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the subcommittee is 
granted leave to permit properly designated 
staff members to appear as witnesses before 
the United States Court in and for the 
eastern district of Missouri pursuant to the 
subpenas and to permit the copying and 
presentation of certain records for examina- 
tion in connection with the court case, and 
thereupon to be returned to the possession 
of the subcommittee. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say for the 
record that eight of the nine members 
of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations agreed to the resolution. One 
was absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an explanation of the resolution 
which I have reported. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCLELLAN 


In 1951 the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Branch 
of the Government, which subsequently be- 
came known as the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, conducted extensive hear- 
ings concerning the influence in Govern- 
ment procurement. This case primarily in- 
volved the American Lithofold Corp. of St. 
Louis, Mo., its owners, Robert J. Blauner and 
his son, Robert A. Blauner and the circum- 
stances surrounding the securing of loans 
from the RFC in the amounts of $80,000 and 
$565,000. Mr. Homer W. Stanhope was the 
controller and secretary of the American 
Lithofold Corp. 

The Department of Justice has indicted 
Robert J. Blauner, Robert A. Blauner, and 
Homer W. Stanhope for the willful evasion 
of filing income taxes by the Lithofold Corp. 
for the year 1951 and for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government in the evasion of 
taxes by the Lithofold Corp. Trial in this 
case is being held in the US. District Court 
for the Eastern District of Missouri, and the 
Department of Justice feels that the testi- 
mony of Robert J. Blauner, together with 
other matters in the possession of this sub- 
committee will be of assistance to the Gov- 
ernment in the proper presentation of its 
case. The material requested of the Sub- 
committee on Investigations consists mainly 
of subpenas which were served in 1951, to- 
gether with the testimony of Robert J. 
Biauner. 

There are nine Senators on the Committee 
on Government Operations. Eight Senators 
have specifically approved this resolution, 
these being Senators JACKSON, ERVIN, Mus- 
KIE, GRUENING, MUNDT, CURTIS, JAVITS, and 
myself. The other member of the commit- 
tee has not agreed with the resolution nor 
has he objected to it. 





REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 

as chairman of the Joint Committee on 

Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 

penditures, I submit a report on Federal 

stockpile inventories as of January 1960, 

and ask unanimous consent to have it 


‘printed in the Recorp, together with a 


statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorpD, as follows: 


FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, JANUARY 
1960 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the second in a series of monthly 
reports on Federal stockpile inventories 
under the Department of Agriculture, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. It is for 
the month of January 1960. 

The report is compiled from Official data 
on quantities and cost value of commodities 
in these stockpiles submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures by the agencies in- 
volved. 

The three agencies reported that as of 
January 1, 1960, the cost value of materials 
in their stockpile inventories totaled $15,- 
987,206,000 and as of January 31, 1960, they 
totaled $15,821,247,000, a net decrease of 
$165,959,000 reflecting acquisitions, dispos- 
als, adjustments, etc., during the month. 

Different units of measure make it im- 
possible to summarize the quantities of com- 
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Summary of cost value of slock pile inventories 


{In thousands] 





Beginning 


Agency and program of month, 
Jan. 1, 1960 
i TTT ee ‘ - RP 
Department of Agriculture: 
Price support program: 
Agricultural commodities....--.- Le Cais E 87,344, 005 
Exchange commoditices-—-strategic ‘and critical materials 104, 453 
an. NO ION SOIT RE ccc cccencnwccenckeensccecss -| 7, 452, iN 
Polense Production Act WORTAU .. . «<< 6c on cnvevnsndecerscesccss- 3 
Total, Department of Agriculture... ......-...-..52.<-~-.6<2.-«+6- 7.452, 451 
General Services Administration: | 
Strategie and critical materials: 
eS Se ee ee ey 6, 209, 718 
Federal Facilities Corporation, tin inventors 9,519 


Defense Production Act program. ae : 1,424,006 
SRM ENIPILIEE INN UNN on os a ccdcn me mensn nas tH4. G02 
Supplemental stockpile inventory in transit........---- $5,045 


Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: 


Total, General Services Administration.............----.---- | 
rae IS MN IUIO ooo ccna concocan css: 


On ATO 


IE a 15, YS7, 206 








Detailed tables in 
ing inventories at 
month in quantity 
during the month, 


modities and materials which are shown 
in tables 1, 2, and 3, but the cost value 
figures are summarized by agency and pro- 
gram in the table above. 


TaBLE 1.—Agricultural price support program inventories under Con 
Including agricultural commodities, strategie and critical materia 
Defense Production Act 
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ventories at the end of the month. Each 
inventory is shown by commodity except 
: the national stockpile, for which commod- 
ity detailed is classified. 
Net change, 
reflecting 
| 


End of 
month, 
Jan, 31, 1960 


Pertinent information and explanation 

ace are set forth in notes accompanying the 
acquisitions, ; 
disposals, respective tables. Statutory authority and 
adjustments, program descriptions are shown in the ap- 

ete. pendix to the report. 

The inventories covered by the report are 
tabulated in detail, as follows: 

Table 1: Agricultural price support pro- 


—Fl72, 540 


$7, 176, 549 


| 118, 399 +15,045 gram inventories under Commodity Credit 
ararR ceo ees Corporation, Department of Agriculture, 
| Sonne —17, 5) January 1960: Including agricultural com- 
frase : -"""= modities, strategic and critical materials 
| 7. 24, Wl 157,44) acquired by exchange or barter, and special 
i i acquisitions under the Defense Production 
| Act. 

| 8, 201, 314 =, 304 Table 2: Strategic and critical materials 
| . uy | m3: inventories under General Services Admin- 
ces (ap W" istration, January 1960: Including mate- 

; —~inui, Tials in the national stockpile, Federal Fa- 
- nn cilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense 
| 8, 384, O05 v2!,520 Production Act purchase program, the sup- 
171. 201 —30,279 plemental stockpile of materials acquired 

= 3g ame cnn by exchange or barter of agricultural com- 


modities, etc., and inventory in transit from 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

Table 3: Civil defense stockpile inventory 
under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization, January 1960. 





this report show open- 
the beginning of the 
and cost, transactions 
and the closing in- 


rmodity Credit Cor “es Department of Agriculture, January 1960: 
Is acquired by exchange or barter, and special acquisitions under the 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The Department of ——— defines the content of the columns as follows: 

Program and commodity: Lists each commodity in the torm in which it eyists 
when extended support, and in some instances in a form to which the supported 
commodity is processed or converted to increase marketability. The commodities 
are grouped under the appropriate statutory subclassifications as ‘Basie,”? ‘Des- 
ignated nonbasic,” “Other nonbasic,” and ‘‘Exchange.”’ 

Unit of measure: The applicable unit used in the accounting records and reports of 
the Corporation. 

Inventory, beginning of month: Quantity: In number of units. Cost value 
All inventories are recorded in the accounts at cost. ‘Cost value’? is comprised 
of the initial cost of the commodity plus storage, handling, transportation, and ac- 
cessorial expenses paid or accrued up to the date of reporting. ‘The initial cost ot 
inventories acquired by delivery of collateral securing loans is the unpaid balance 
of the notes plus storage and other charges advanced, any equities due or paid to 
producers on warehouse-stored collateral (by Public Law 85-835, and beginning with 
1959 crop production, the Corporation will not make equity payments to bor-owers 
on unredeemed price support loan collateral, title to which it acquires on or after 
maturity of the loans), and the net value of any quantity or quality differences de- 
termined upon delivery of farm-stored collateral. Amounts paid to leading agencies 
participating in the loan program for crop years prior to 1958 were recorded as a part of 
inventory cost, 

Adjustments: Warehouse settlements, exchanges and transfers (net): Warehouse 
settlements include the net differences in quantity and/or value represented by the net 
of overdeliveries, premiums, underdeliveries, and discounts arising from move nt 
of commodities. Exchanges represent the net change in quantity and/or value for 
inventories exchanged or in process of exchange. On completed exchanges, the chan 
in value represents differentials due to location, quality, and quantity U nprocessed 


’ 


{In th 





Inventory, beginning 
of month, Jan. 1, lsu 
















Program and commodity Unit of measure a. 
Quan- Cost 
tity | value 

PRICE Suprort PROGRAM | 

Price support program: | 

Agricultural commodities: | 
Basic commodities: SRE ieee Sees 1, 235, 090 ($2, 172, 954 
Ce emai PINT 5 ccueeno ol oenstcceccelssncopecene 
I ee craic ieiaions Bale 60 16, 909 
Cotton, extra long staple..........]----- ee 7,523 | 1,311, 878 
Cotton, RT net et a oe Pound.... 25, ORY 2, 399 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock. -.........]..--- do 65, 968 11, 486 
Peanuts, ~ a a a Hundredweight--- 3, 687 30, 745 
TE IN oer ic cancer anmae A ens a 4, 160 17, S82 
Rice, rough..... eS | Re 6, 045 4, 005 
‘obacco..... SR | eae ee 
RE en Sieve Behe SAI A Le Se OS 
i | aa oe ———— —— 
Total, basic commodities........|---eecccccoceeeece--|----------- | 6, 469, 399 

‘ | 


See footnotes at end of table, 


commodities removed from inventory for conversion or processing (on & contractual 
or fee basis and excluding conditional! sales) are included as a reduction of inventory. 
Processed Commodities acquired as a result of this conversion or processing are included 
as an addition to inventory, 

Acquisitions: As reflected in accounting records and reports; and includes commodi- 
ties acquired by delivery of collateral securing loans, commodities purchased under 
terms of purchase agreements, Commodities purchased directly from producers or 
processors 4s a part of the support operation but not under purchase agreements: 
and processed commodities acquired by purchases which otfset conditional sales of 
unprocessed commodities from urventory., ‘Che cost value of acquisitions is described 
under the explanation of the cost value of inventory. 

Carrying charges added to investinent after acquisition: Total costs of storage, 
handling, transportation, and other aceessorial expenses incurred during the month. 

Disposals: As reflected in accounting records and reports. Inventory transactions 
generally are recorded on the basis of transfer of title. Disposition commitments 
are not reflected in the accounts. Cost value: Represents acquisition value plus 
applicable amount of carrying charges. The amount of cost allocated to commodities 
removed from inventory is determined with the view of retaining in the inventory 
accounts the cost of cominodities remaining on hand. The cost allocated to commodi- 
ties removed from price support inventory is generally computed on the basis of aver- 
age unit cost of the commodity reflected in the inventory accounts for the applicable 
crop year and general storage location. In the case of commodities generally stored 
commingled (e.g., bulk grains and bulk oils) the crop year is determined on the first-in 
first-out basis. In the ease of commiodities stored in identified lots, the erop year is 
determined by lot identification, 

Inventors, end of mouth: Closing inventory after transactions for the month havi 
been applied to the inventory at the beeinuing of the month, 


ousands} 

















Transactions during the month Inventory, end of 
LEONE / Ee ee Rx " nat at month, Jan. st, 
lug 
Adjustments Acquisitions | Carry- Disposals | 
wm 
ich en { 
| | | added | | 
f | } to a | 
| Quan- | Cost Quan- | Cost | ve Qtian- Cost Quan. Cost 
lity value tity 1 value | The “ | lily value tity | value 
ifter 
| | / r wequlsi- | eh 
j j tion 
Pit . 4 7 | 
_ — $156 , 984 i, 332 oe £4, 132 6,084 | $14,415 | 1,220, 913 | is2, 169, 347 
| » 269 | 2} 36,270 Bs eee sk ths eo 
odes eet se 2t 1 328 59 “TaG: 607 
: “128, 338 2, 047 1,668 | 273,995 6, 696 | 1, 168, 268 
3, 05. 246 85 12, 778 1,279 15, 304 1, 451 
: 378 f7 3, 992 §05 7,§ 11, 3% 
; 160 222 165 1, 752 h 38, 375 
é 4 164 372 2, 123 2, 788 15, 887 
1,799 2] 3,358] 2,203 5, 461 3, 603 
1290] 16,512 7,541 | 25,243 | 1,101,634 | 2, 883, 447 
fees te! 8, 446 —2 | 160,293] 8,320 2, 220 115 
~The 142,101 | 28.747 |... We OO ec ssa ak ! 6, 308, 456 


Ree ee ae 


“a 








1960 


Taste 1.—Agricultural price support program inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, January 1960: 
Including agricultural commodities, strategic and critical materiats acquired by exchange or barter, and special acquisitions under the 
Defense Production Act—Continued 
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{In thousands] 


i 


Transactions during the month 


Inventory, beginning |_ 
of month, Jan. 1, 1960 








Adjustments 





Acquisitions 


Carry- 
ing 


Disposals 
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Inventory, end of 


month, 


1960 























Jan. 31, 




















oe a 7 are ee ~ |eharges| | "| 
Program and commodity Unit of measure added 
to in- 
Quan- Cost Quan- | Cost Quan- Cost vest- Quan- Cost Quan- Cost 
lity Value tity value tity Value | ment tity value tity value 
after 
acquisi- 
tion 
pos a [ee eee — ~| ----—— | -— 
| 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 
rice support program—Continued 
. Agricultural commoditics—¢ ontinued 
“Designated nonbasic commodities: BUSHGl. onc se0e cs | 64, 645 $76, 185 | $1,222 1,751 $2, 360 62, 887 $75, 023 
Gi oo) ht i cece Ac eee | Hundredweight___! 6G, 402 TU1, 682 -$ | 1 7,067 338 1, 009 268, 949 707, 652 
Grain soreliuins 22) ose. cso cccs ) Pound.......<-.. | 2 G02 196 7 338 39 1! 664 174 
TRONOY So cs5-cnc-edackecaeeessse j 
Milk and butterfat: | | 
Ren cere Net nse Sea toa eae ati | 10, 252 245 8, 655 5,317 16, 039 9, 502 
CORNOS6 oo Con adas ce seeecnnces- SalI atin sao | 10, 120i | 197 &, 109 3, 022 20, 661 7, 326 
Milk, dried. -..-.------------ lo -----| ab | &, 831 27 | 31,199} 4,789 81, 295 11, 823 
Nill Mids a oesecsaeckeenes = ee ea fits fetes Neues Macccsenat EORME 9° FEB. 1S, 487 75S asco s sao N te 3s 
SS a a a ee b DUSNGL. scccdacecom | 17, ist | 13, 316 | 253 3, 5ti6 3, 037 13, 826 10, 480 
RVG. -s.ccccnsestennw-sennne-5--| dO. . -csa—n---- 3, 176 | 4,05] 77 148 213 3,014 3, 902 
iGo. 2 a ae Sales Seccewnes POUNGE. .oseesc=-| 4, 309 | 5, 577 38 101 | 22 28, 209 6, 013 
Total, designated nonbasic com- | eentcw de ake enseck ears) | 830, 216. | OSE toe | eh 831, 895 
modities. | | | 
Other nonbasic commodities: | | | | | | 
Beans, dry, edible...........-..-- 1 Hundred weight_.-} () Ol ese ta betas bcten| Sommemue of ancete ces Dia et bees os Pace ea (!) 2 
Cottonseed oil, erude_........--.-- POWId. <2. -2s.2--] ti | PR ee 8 | Pou. 5 | i 6 i 
Cottonseed oil, refined. ....-.22.-- (10. ovnlawigk oi | 1} , | weteme lanka _— Pcleissnaeen Ecasceratelies 1 | Bicentnbewes Pesamatras 
Flaxseed. _--------- ie Bushel---- 2... | _. 438 | 1.300 | 27 —e9 | 3 | 7 | —6 389 | 1, 243 _ 25 75 
Den Ol oe eo owe wen POONG. . os. cca cde ' oo, O16 RT a be a Vi ec aise epmenaccd Sas Ps eieheaseaataes | 17 scm aia oa ts Reena aaa 55, 616 6, 688 
GSA ee eo pep eeMOncciswaane sca) ‘Ese | 1.160 |= <--=- sede Daaehacsspuaweee fecsua MATE) BAGO cocoa sans 
Soy deals. .->2-.-~- | Bashiel.....sca6 i 17,651 | : 40, 250 | ; —5| -19 _ 20 | : | 172 4, 816 | 11, 018 | 12, 850 | 99, 432 
| | car ~ cial ma? 
Total, other nonbasic commodi- |....22.....---.--- | 44, 480 | 9g | | 0 | WP ic ccccens TA GRE Bo ccnicttaesec | 36, 198 
ties, | | | | | | | 
Total, agricultural commodities. |.....2..2222-+----- 7, 349, O95 | —540 | 155,007 | 38,473 PSS) 486) boos. eo: | 7,176, 549 
Exchange commodities ~strategic and | | | | | | | 
critical materials: - | | | 
Aluminum oxide, abrasive, erude | Pound ___.....-- IOS | LB ts a saees tesaacncs } 4,881 | 277 | Goel aid annette cea 33, 9R6 2, 272 
Antimony, metal -...---- aoe Os caseengan 1,653 | Moto os elena | Seuedencal 2 Seat. tices | 1, 933 47 
Asbestos, amosite Rika toe tases Siee WD. cchcittas ae goo | PO ta : —3 |_...-- 6 Bh Aa Pe a 3, 996 504 
Asbestos, crocidolite.....-.------ Do wcalaitcra Se 2701 | $07 {) 2. 3 .. cewal ‘40 | 6s | As Sok cee | 3, 240 449 
PMuNite.25.- 2522205 Duet. TH4, 440 | A080) so sacl oc acace | 670,807 | 3, 789 | BA foeenns nec fecacooe | 1, 435, 247 8, 776 
a sa GO: nociddenwe ay Acaio Tin Wald ale eee ate anders tare cstorie des —_—_ Preis | OY | ceeawes | (4) |r------55 a cheliad nee se 
Beryllium copper master alloy do 7 626 1, 242 sgt dics | 122 | 245 Bn Psat oie 748 1, 488 
BEE EA attic GOm eri coins OD ss sedis wreae sales eaten Wa ae ee actoek sued | 1, 000 2.550 |_- cnullbic. ds Betecteisles se Be iach aimcteae 1, 000 2, 550 
Cadmium iste POU cccccacees int i @). ficaweace. Por okee. | 184 247 
Chrome ore, chernical grade eer ae | §1, 311 } a | oe 100, 471 883 
Chrome ore, refractory grade do orice | | Bsc emens | OF ea cea tas Rapier 
Chrome ore, Turkish, metallurei- Ns eee ty $4 2 a ne Pisce eee 44, 132 1, 201 
eal, | 
Chromium metal oe RE Se Se an te ace hPa 1, 356 1, 304 
Colemanite, Turkish boron min- Ge. ca hos, | 10, 47% 1 2 
erals, | 
CO a a ee | PRN hn hE EI ot a 
Diamonds ___- eines ARG senceus tee ea i 2, 8H6 aeateene 2, &§ 35, 396 
Ferrochrome, high carbon 2.2. Pound... 2.2... .| 79, 232 OR stuns Raicain tetova 94, 877 16, 785 
Ferrochrome, low carbon _...---- Re ene oe | 31, 441 Bb | —2 32, 051 6, O44 
Ferromanganese Fxg eee EN M0. osenaudusoc 2, 492 one ee 3, 245 308 
Fluorspar, acid grade awe PE Ag oe een < 18, 409 OP Be os pe | en eeee ee 38, G05 713 
Fluorspar, metallurgienl grade ee 65, O57 Ob i cvnecee Rayos 65, 057 931 
Lead ; : Hie saa | 60, 608 Be oe eee 60, 698 5, 913 
Manganese ore, chemienl grade do salam 49, S52 En ee 49, 852 2, 060 
Manganese ore metallurgical Mt oi ciate | 134, 014 2 | 113 sania ei iecaieasmtantiesl 162, 520 3, 332 
grade. | 
nese ore, Natural, battery es 2536 | 21, O82 | ¢ 2 | Oe aa aerac heads 30, 769 1, 455 
grade, | | 
BEOUIN occ soc aoe zbbvmcsceedece S i a i She Ne ee i a th ~ csi suena MW  Vesccwsus () SEES ETERS See One ee 
Mts: Soot aceeneks ueeso ees it a Qin. acessse | ie SIDS tess ka | —3 | © foi ecanuat iene 525 M11 
PAM. oe Senta scce cee Troy oUNCC.<..... ROH Vr sales aces Pe Sahay, oteec ws Mewes eae 60 1, 016 
Quartz erystals.......-......-- 23) PROUNGE- <ccccoce 1,166 |......_- |. | 5 9s | 6 |...-..-- 82 1, 270 
a 5 Oc adc —_— Ww f2 OO en oe Ee ee 97 618 
Silicon carbide ...2.22 2. eed a: ee 1,779 | oa dsctena Boe an 5, 982 526 Uc open eo aaa 25, 411 2, 328 
Thorium DUPSEO 3 eee cro cek cs. ‘ QO) ace 6.168 oe cccc. Bd ies 160 359 TE oe a aS al 2, 880 6, 546 
PME tet tine 55 ae ee at anata 52 free nOha-.6 nes. A306 Yoo c2 Po 2 fi 1,187 1, 204 erect beeaeeets 5, 444 5, 539 
PMA SHORE: c<s-ccaceen BG inns 1, 800"... -. |.---n0--]---na0---|--ese---- © eee els be 1, 500 1, 807 
HOE Soi eo hr ea ee bo oa Se ec | Gs ccd sya nit 4,070 | | - os 5 35, 538 4, 081 
ERS SEER eS, Se) CEES De EASIEST neat a — ; aaeiaa 
Total, exchange, commodities— {_............<.-....].-.-----.-- VOGfS5SR = go fe ccs, BR 14, 695 356 |...----- Bee 118, 399 
Strategic and critical materials. | 
eee Sa = = —————— a = —— at Sas —< a 
Total, price support program_...]_.....-.--.-ee----|--- 7, 452, 448 |__.__- | —540 | | 169,702 | 38, 829 _.---| 7, 294, 948 
Defense Production Act inventory: Cot- | Bale. _...........- () Bett tf See 2 Nese UB) Lan 2 Se ee A A oo te re) 3 
ton, American-Egyptian 
£y¥I : 
Total, Department of Agriculture...|_......-..----eee---|---- SAnEAN TABS AGE l=... = FAO 169,702 | 38,829 |.-.-...- 365, 491 | 7, 294, 951 


1 Less than 500, 
2 See 


acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 


Notg.—Figures are rounded and may not add to tetals, 


appendix, for notes relating to reporting of strategic and critical materials 
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TABLE 2.—Sirategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, January 1960: Including materials in the 
national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile 
of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, ete., and inventory in transit from Commodity Credit Corporation 


to the supplemental stockpile 


EXPLANATORY NOTFS or decreases are also made from findings of audits of inventory and accounting 
records, g 
The General Services Administration defines the content of the columns as follows: Acquisitions: For the National Stockpile and Defense Production Act acquisitions 


include open market purchases at contract prices; intradepartmental transfers at 
market or appraised value at time of transfer; transportation to first permanent stor. 
age location; and, beneficiating and processing cost in upgrading materi:uls. For the 
supplemental stockpile acquisitions inchide the market value or CCC's wequisition 
cost whichever is the lower at time of transfer from CCC, 


Program and commodity: Identifies the program and the minerals, metals, fibers, 
and oils acquired under the program. ie ; 

Unit of measure: The standard weight or measure of minerals, metals, fibers, and 
oils determined to be the stockpile unit of measure. 


Inventory, beginning of month: Opening inventory represents quantity and cost 
of material in storage at the beginning of the accounting period. Disposals: Cost of disposals are calculated at the average unit price of inventory 
Adjustments: Represents increases (+) or decreases (—) of material in inventory at time of removal from inventory, For the national stoekpile inventory disposals 
other than increases from acquisitions or decreases from disposals. Decreases occur consist of sale of materials that by their nature would deteriorate if held in storage 


from theft, loss incurred while in transit to stockpile location, repacking from one for lengths of time; and, sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete 
type of container to another, beneficiation of a low-grade material to a higher grade, or excess to the needs of Government For the Defense Production Act inventory 
and the removal of material for sampling and testing purposes. Increases occur disposals consist of sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete or 
from return of material previously removed for sampling and testing purposes and excess to the needs of Government. 
from quantities received at storage locations in excess of quantities billed by the Inventory, end of month: Closing inventory represents quantity and cost of 
contractor. A new chemical analysis of the materials may ecatise on increase or de- miaterial in storage at the end of the accounting period, 
crease where the weights are based on chemical and moisture content,  Inereases 

{In thousands] 
icici a ti aaa as ‘ 



























































cin itso aa an - 
| Transactions during the month 
inventors, beeinning ot} SB ace is Inventory, end of 
} month, Jan. 1, 1860 month, Jan. 31, 1960 
Commodity Unit of measure | Adjustments | Acquisitions | Disposals 
| — _ ca, 
Quantity Cost | Quantity Cost | Quantity Cost | Quantity Cost Quantity Cost 
| 
National stockpile, total (classified detail | | | | 
OU ca nh ae Sn a St eee eae oman tows oink Pa UR GAe Towcesweues GS BFS 4 cs scenes Ol, POs Peecescdcs BS SPO As ecce ke we 1$6, 201, 314 
Federal Facilities Corporation: Total, tin. | Cte COR pe eaccee | 4 | 9.519 | : eae ‘a | ‘ eae ; | 4 9, 519 
Defense Production Act: | | | | | | 
Aluminum..-.-- re Re ..--..| Short ton - HOO 350, 039 | ET os eeee 20 9, 969 E ee 710 360, 009 
Asbestos, chrysotile : .-| Short dry ton... 2 2403 4. . | | : ie Sue & 2 2,103 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamsuica type-..-| Long dry ton. .- 1,370 Is, 16S ere | == on | we cccee- -------- 1,370 18, 168 
SE ea Sees ; Short ton... 2 i : ) | Bt. cocczue. oc 2 O04 
Bismuth___- coonest Sound 23 BE reer ree Mae oe — be Le eseteorbndeeawen 23 §2 
Chromite, metallurgical grade... 2... Short dry ton... TSS R. G22 f..... ‘ ; 9 327 | sian okra 77 28, 949 
Cobalt pga oe E eT ae Ae " PONG gc acennse 2), HAL 7 hoor ; 196 4,104 irs 5 Ae ene 20, $37 47, O68 
Columbite.......... oe eo ciate Ms Sekiaemine 11, O68 4 —b63 Ee a | a a at See 11,005 53, 765 
BN cts seiicicennbein inion sashes 5. sige acral Short ton. ....- 136 Maan Ot a ees iniie sa cielo Saheee gaia eedmaceen oe 136 75, 608 
Cryolite.- - eee: ares 39 10,676.|......- he Ns etre fe Ecce en era 39 10, 676 
Pinorans?. arid #rade ..... ......<--.<-0- Short dry ton... 20 SES eoae luce ‘ RES . cwiowe 20 1,394 
Graphite, lubricating--....--- eee es 1 |--------- psecacout neeceSwes inc aaimais 1 178 
Lead____. yo Nt ee ee ae OG seca casy os s 3, i ees Sige 5 S 3, 036 
Manganese, battery grade, synthetic 
dioxide Short dry ton..- 4 Pe nis a poms Bae cinta te bist ies ss ss 4 2, 524 
Manganese, metallurgical grade «SN Re arate at 2, S38 “ Be 7s | RS Se 2, 916 164, 377 
Mica, muscovite block, strained and 
better____ A eh a 5, 186 28, ! 2 Os i ia 5, 424 29, 378 
Mica, muscovite film... ............-. ae) See 3 50% : 3 | eae M4 506 
vr eee eRe Bd eM Soe 149, 794 3, 8: | 4, 146,002 | 131,067 
Palladium LRUEP EOE EO | Troy ounce... s s 177 
Rare earth residue.................... | Pound__- ee! | 5, 55 | 5, OSS 647 
eS ees pha iis ---] Short dry ton... s S 1,475 
RUNNIN oo oe Cok ap ae ebb ockacee shee EDR ckcce wen. a 720 778 38 
INE oc nce ek erem ed * eee | 925 gxg 6, 432 
| Ve eee a pew chdcwete td Re OR eis - 1 1 1, 038 
Titanium._.--------- So anbecces ocak anne BOR e os s | 22 22} 167,641 
Tungsten . ..<....-- : f sa ate cance Y Pound. cee 79, SIL 79, Sil 325, 457 
Subtotal, DPA commodities....---- | Bh eo ad | Je cee Se FO ce ee Oe EP teccnene 1, 434, 156 
| == 
Machine tools inventory: | 
i I in og cnn neeewde beck oil aE es dean laes eres 1 1 9, 232 
On lease... .-. : ; asl OO. adams ) (‘) 4, 466 
RETR Eek eeern o ao ee I eee (4) (@) 13 
Subtotal, DPA machine tools.. | Bre eet nd eS leew peer 13, 710 
Total, Defense Production Act. bt iN ese hal SAE See ee BPR OG aL eA ee ee ees ORR. oe RA | 1, 447, 866 
Supplemental stockpile: ? | 
Aluminum oxide, fused, crude.....--.-| Short tom........ 101 : | | ee eee pa eas a ii ak 101 2, 7M4 
Antimony, metal _- alee te | do ree 7 az 3 Bg et ie Fee As eh de eee 7 3, 473 
Asbestos, chrysotile | Short dry ton .. 5 | | al ai | eee § 3. 449 
sauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type | Long dry ton....- | 1, 702 1,805 2, WL 
Sauxite, metal grade, Surinam type | Rare oe Oe UL ns ae : : | ‘ se 475 SMR UEL s5 tse oer ra Wh 6, 833 
Se eae =. Short ton.......<-1 7 2,965 | ; 206 ie oe on y 14, 261 
hot uae asa piles | Pound. ...cecccc 1, 146 2 ce rae, \aatees | A es 1, 146 2,479 
Cadmium__- eee ‘ do : 6, 108 | : Saat | LD eee ; 4 6, 248 10, 523 
Chromite, chemical grade ie a Oa Short dry ton... 14 ae o 4 CI ee 7 10, YS7 
Chromite, metallurgical grade. ..-- RED si 963 ae as ; I Aa 1, 032 163, 802 
Chromite, refractory grade_- ‘ ja ee ee Re ee le) 6 eM, | POD fn a 153 4,379 
Cobalt_- 9 eer Nat le Ses : : Pound. = 1,077 1, 077 169 
Colemanite ...........-. Soieeie = Long dry ton... 33 2 15% t ‘ Ww 5S 
TONIIIRIUD soo iesiecs obec wcnawnsnccen POR oo 2 23! ; ae Lh 42 235 
Copper : cen Short ton...-- . 9 , 215 : ¢ 29 2 y 6, 204 
Diamond, industrial vs es ..| Carat 7,010 91, 82: = ; So ree ctl iis 2 li a Ba 7,010 Q1, N2e 
Fluorspar, acid grade | Short dry ton... 402 22, 6 ; 4 2, 47. 5 25, 145 
Graphite, natural Ceylon, amorphous 
I fac a i a a ar dated a eee 1 J eta tank Seana El cee I 34l 
IRN Ses on eee So aE ot he sce 242 231 | A = 242 231 
ORM occ tens = Bhort ton. ....<.. 176 6 : § 4, 209 a aa 192 52, 848 
Manganese, battery grade, natural__..-]| Short dry ton... 31 2, 881 |. J 378 | 35 3, 260 
Manganese, chemical grade, type B_.-.|__._-do__..._.-- 17 g = yg , | ss 17 1, 340 
Manganese, metallurgical grade_- do... a 1, 037 : ee os oh 1, 048 100, 497 
Mercury --- We. ee Bean Sores ee ee od a eos 16 RONOR oe) oon okt ee 16 3, 396 
Mica, muscovite block, strained and 
RU So Penne 197 197 586 
Mica, muscovite film... -.-....22. 20. Ps es 17 26 24 
Mica, muscovite splittings.........2.- IR Bob oe 4, 429 4, 565 5, 457 
Polmum |. 26 -sa-n0s0s.- Troy ounce ....-- 163 SS 8, 768 
ROUOIER CR PUNE oo oiccieneemecccecne NE so s2 Ss? 1, 099 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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g 2.—Strategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, January 1960: Including materials in the 
pnal stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile 
d by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from Commodity Credit Corporation 


to the supplemental stockpile—Continued 


ere Se 


TABLE 2 
national , 
of materials acquire 


Inventory, beginning 
of month, Jan. 1, 
1960 


Commodity Unit of measure 





Quantity Cost 


ee 
Supllemental stockpile—continued 
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Short dry ton_..-- 2 Serer boa sob 22s.Pwccacose Riacsanh== 
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{In thousands} 


Transactions during the month Inventory, end of 
month, Jan. 31, 


1960 


Adjustments Acquisitions Disposals 

















| 
Quantity; Cost |Quantity} Cost |Quantity| Cost jQuantity; Cost 








2 $2, 427 











ese ote Troy ounce 2-2 2-| eee. eae 5 eames 8 saopot gg fo aa 2) s@ 
Selenium. -------- Ji sceraaae eRe Ac Oe a ao tananaae 60 , 436 |---------- =$i7' |. .0.<- aa [aceaesaese|-aecutsus-hanaen ac 60 419 
Silicon Carbide, Crude. ....<.<2.-.5<.-s- Short ton.....-.- 33 GFE Tec wasesccnfescuneene ; 16 3, Hf [__.....-.-]---<----=- ; 53 10, 559 
Thorium nitrate-.-------------------- Pound........--- pHetaes teens ies as one |one eee er nn |e nee e eee 1, 200 2,696 |.....-----]---------- 1, 200 2, 696 
Rien aoa eas Casale tes Short ton. ......- 5 18, 937 |..--------]---------- 1 SIS a onencnas Peaokenaase 5 21, 879 
qimpntGin ss. oo 25 .ncsstesso-eass22-22— POUT. nasas50% d 4, 485 15, 627 |.--..---- |------=--- banter oaNiins ac ednannial yn beapebinen 4, 485 15, 627 
WARE to een. TLL Short ton......- 294 72, 535 b nati cicoe Bo asa 1] 2,788 bas cvanaes a Cooma alias 306 75, 323 
Total supplemental stockpile. .....--|-------------------- once nncecene | 644, 902 ‘| .......... | —396 |... 2.. | 51,800 |_._...___- pas | as Gece 696, 306 
Supplemental stockpile inventory in tran- | | | 
Tie : See eto Long ary ton...... 638 | Di GHO\ aceSnaatwc|oncaanccestncsateensioanassucas 638 GFA DB ete 
Beryllium copper master it ns SHOOK LORS. ...<--- (1) | ie (') DS: scudsiesidecbakentes 
Cadmium --- io ois erence 140 140 ISO: feo Soc ccsehccssasae 
Chrome ore, Turkish, metallurigeal....| Short dry ton. ._-- 28 | 1, 28 A OG2" ens aanaccpeszecdeses 
Chromite: TorAactOry...- 2.2. 5.~5-2-5-2]----00.~..senecnee 153 4,3 153 8, SOE a saancansl| searaaacnd 
Gin Short ton........- 1 1, 5: 1 A GOt fon caasaa eon ascnace 
Colemanite-- Bed neaweueonnsa? Long dry ton.....- 6 3 6 BE ninaieoesininll Aopen 
Ferrochrome, high carbon __.-..----- Stor’ tons. ..c:s< 7 2,2 7 2, 232 |.....--.-- |-=-------= 
Ferrochrome, low carbon ...--....----.|----- MO cccaceece sat 1] 4, 662 11 | ee |-----=---= 
Ferromanganese.--..-.----------- Be | eet ine -seaeecs ss o | 1, 036 | 5 1, O86: F 5555 -3- Ss aon 
Fluorspar, acid grade_..-..-.------- ..| Short dry ton...-- 43 | 1,728 |---.------|----------|---------- ieesesaenss 43 FOS Finne sss alaansescase 
eR iisaegcen-asanons eit cicaeaks | Short ton........--| . 2,972 |--..- ane. --nn------|-nennenoo- S cascnaanl 15 | 2,972 Jove [eer 
angnnese OFC. <..<.s-2.<cc.-c<--=< _.| Short dry ton....- 312 |.---------]----------|----------]---------- 3/2 |~...------|---------- 
a... RR otseresscne | BS SI veer dl etersecns fetaecrecees ean 16] 3,396 |....--... BU 
nes ee Lk aa aa anew acu| On aamcescces] 145 ee a cia scan law eet css! s sa pcapni ah] ev eam 145 Ee ian a ee 
eee Troy ounce....... 20 4. 25 WN sen ces pacissseae 
Ruthenium... ---- SanGeride en tadok OE nt nanm eco 15 533 | { | | 15 Bo 5 choco ots 
Silicon carbide, crude__....----------- | Short dry ton_._-- 16 MONS Wixtamasues E scanatieusepihe Pic ebibiedisan 16 2, 847 | Re in a Na Sa oe 
Thorium nitrate.............---.-- FOUNG. .cavéucsasn 1, 200 DEO Pi cccaaeca|Sonccacoss stat asheaa.cd helen arcane ect 1, 200 oP A 
WIMNCs 2c <<. <n conte sea weseeere ss =5- | 2) 592 








\ 

| 

Total supplemental stockpile inven- | 
ROCS Uh TAMnes .scteceewescesncccos | 


We eccan nade dedeetecemeains l acnipuie meee aaeNaeae | Mebwincananne | 
| i 


} 





1 Less than 500. . : ; / 
2See appendix, for notes relating to reporting of strategic and critical materials 
acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 


| 8, 333, 185 | 











Note.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


TABLE 3.—Civil defense stockpile inventory under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, January 1960 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization defines the content of the columns as 
follows: 

Program and commodity: Composite groups of many different items. 

Unit of measure: Shown only for engineering supply units and hospital functional 
units; not feasible by other composite groups, 

Inventory-quantity: Shown only for 2 items, namely, engineering supply units and 
civil defense emergency hospital functional units. It is not feasible to furnish quantity 
figures on the other commodity groups because they are composite groups of Many 
different items. To report quantities, it would be necessary to list several hundred 
different items. 

Inventory-cost value: The dollar value figures on commodities in the civil defense 
stockpile inventory reflect. essentially the actual costs of the commodities. No trans- 
portation, delivery, or storage costs are included. However, these statements should 
be qualified by the fact that the total inventory includes Government excess property 
items valued at over $2,000,000 (a little more than 1 percent of the total), which were 


acquired by Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization at little orno cost. These mates 
rials are received into the inventory on 1 of 3 value bases: Items similar or identical to 
items purchased in the open market for stockpile purposes are accepted at the average 
unit cost for similar items purchased; the remaining items are accepted at a current 
fair value, if such has been determined, or at the original acquisition cost to the Federal 
Government, if a current fair value has not been determined. 

Adjustments: Represents inventory pricing adjustments resulting from recalcula- 
tion of fixed average unit prices, transfers of commodities from one composite group to 
another, ete., during the month. 

Acquisitions: Materials placed in inventory during the month, including return to 
inventory of items previously released from inventory for reworking, ete. Value 
stated in terms of actual costs of the commodities. 

Disposals: Materials removed from inventory during the month, including items 
released from inventory for reworking, ete. Value stated in terms of average unit costs. 

Inventory at end of month: Closing inventory after transactions for the month have 
been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the montk. 


{In thousands] 





| Inventory, beginning J 


Transactions during the month 
Inventory, end of 

















month, Jan. 1, 1960 month, Jan. 31, 1960 
Commodity Unit of measure Adjustments Acquisitions Disposals 
Quantity | Value Quantity] Value density Value | Quantity}; Value | Quantity; Value 
ai A PT i i Daten a cee Si an I eB ig ee ee ae ee ll Tn a I en ee es 
Engineering stockpile (engine generators, | 10-mile unit.....-- (1) Oe ie nccndat toacuaseaea [ao tebda bin edaenasenclace sacked emedeneces (4) $6, 210 
pumps, chlorinators, purifiers, pipe and 
fittings). 
Medical bulk stocks and associated items |-.......------------|------e----- WOR TOS Pectin ccs j2—$2, 496 |_-.....--- SHOT bcos SISO Pceendes 104, 014 
at OCDM locations. 
momest bulk stocks at manufacturer loca- |..........-......-.-|--.--.---.-- Bee ee Nae al ee eieen feawaceone Pa eeccawed 96 GF. cc cecccce 4,497 
ions. 
Chemical and biclepical egniinent. 2-22!) s<sesccscccscscen ccc} occcaacccced OE a ceca s BP. Sccenwaon nacawenvenlanccasaneaeacesan se bawewaeaeeal 1, 193 
tadiological equipment... Se oe Rg a Pecan eee cy Cn G16 eka IND oe a 30.0. ©7090. 3 6, 251 
Civil defense emergency hospital fune- | Each......2.2-2..- 2 Sea Pe a a 2 es Soe Z 38, 506 
tional units, 
Replenishment units for RENTS USS EN oh ics ag se I 8 O00 hee PG? ssc |---eennnnn|a-enenen =| one ee eee-|-n2ene ee 10, 621 
Total, civil defense stockpile.........|..........---------|------------ I 6I0 isicainared QAR i cccece | 1, 067 | eee ees 90) 26 bn escsce 171, 291 
sss ss ssc sl snr SS ss srs SSS SS SSS 


; Less than 500, 
‘ Includes $1,671,000 transferred to ‘Replenishment units for hospitals.” 
Hventory writeoff (certificate of destruction). 


4 ‘ 2 ° ° . 
ei Outdated blood plasma released from inventory for reworking into sera which, 
ten received back from contractors, will be debited as a receipt into the stockpile. 


§ Granted to States and to other Federal agencies. 
Nortsr.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


ais eile: abihe 
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APPENDIX 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The price support program 

Price-support operations are carried out 
under the Corporation’s charter powers (15 
U.S.C. 714), in conformity with the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the Agrie 
cultural Act of 1954 (7 US.C. 1741), which 
inciudes the National Wool Act of 1954, the 
fgricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1442), the 
Agricultural Act of 1958, and, with respect to 
certain types of tobacco, in conformity with 
the act of July 28, 1945, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1312). Under the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
price support is mandatory for the basic com- 
modities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and tobacco—and specific nonbasic com- 
modities—namely, tung nuts, honey, milk, 
butterfat, and the products of milk and but- 
terfat. Under the Agricultural Act of 1958, 
as producers of corn voted in favor of the 
new price-support program for corn author- 
ized by that act, price support is mandatory 
for barley, oats, rye, and grain sorghums. 
Price support for wool and mohair is man- 
datory under the National Wool Act of 1954, 
through the marketing year ending March 31, 
1962. Price support for other nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodities is discretionary, except 
that whenever the price of either cottonseed 
or soybeans is supported the price of the 
other must be supported at such level as the 
Secretary determines will cause them to com- 
pete on equal terms on the market. This 
program may also include operations to re- 
move and dispose of or aid in the removal 
or disposition of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for the purpose of stabilizing prices 
at levels not in excess of permissible price- 
support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool 
and mohair, through incentive payments 
based on marketings. The producer’s com- 
modities serve as collateral for price-support 
loans. With limited exceptions, price-sup- 
port loans are nonrecourse, and the Corpo- 
ration looks only to the pledged or mort- 
gaged collateral for satisfaction of the loan. 
Purchase agreements generally are available 
during the same period that loans are avail- 
able. By signing a purchase agreement, a 
producer receives an option to sell to the Cor- 
poration any quantity of the commodity 
which he may elect within the maximum 
specified in the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expenditures 
is represented by the disbursements for price- 
support loans. The largest part of the com- 
modity acquisitions under the program result 
from the forfeiting of commodities pledged 
as loan collateral for which the expenditures 
occurred at the time of making the loan, 
rather than at the time of acquiring the 
commodities. 

Disposition of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
292, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1691), title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
title II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the 
Agricultural Act of 1958, the act of August 
19, 1958, in the case of cornmeal and wheat 
ind the act of September 21, 1949, with 

to sales of livestock feed in emer- 





areas, 
Defense Production Act program 

The programs authorized by and certified 
to the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act are 
administered and operated through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

All present and past programs involve the 
acquisition and disposition of agricultural 
commodities or products thereof. Commodi- 


gency 
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ties acquired are entered in and maintained 
through the inventory accounts of the Cor- 
poration. As the commodities are disposed 
of, the realized gains or losses are recorded 
by CCC as a receivable against the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Administrative expenses of 
the Corporation are recorded in this receiv- 
able; and interest is compounded monthly 
on the total amount of CCC’s investment at 
the same rate per annum as that paid by the 
Corporation on its borrowings from the 
Treasury. 

The net total of realized gains and losses, 
CCC's administrative expenses, and CCC's 
interest expense represented a payable item 
under the revolving fund. 

The recording of realized gains or losses 
represents a cash basis, inasmuch as the 
amounts recorded represent the net results 
of actual dispositions. Values of inventories 
on hand at reporting date are not included 
in these fund accounts and therefore allow- 
ances for losses are not included. Admin- 
istrative and interest expenses are accounted 
for on an accrual basis. All values are at 
cost. 

When a program is completed, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture secures funds by issuing 
interest-bearing notes to the Treasury and 
reimburses CCC. Interest on the notes is- 
sued by the Secretary is accrued monthly, 
compounded semiannually, as an accrued 
liability of the revolving fund. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Strategic and critical materials stockpiling 
and related programs 

1. National stockpile: The Stratezic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98-98h) provides for the establishment and 
maintenance of a national stockpile of stra- 
tegic and critical materials. GSA is responsi- 
ble for making purchases of strategic and 
critical materials and providing for their 
storage, security, and maintenance. These 
functions are performed in accordance with 
directives issued by the Director of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The act 
also provides for the transfer from other 
Government agencies of strategic and critical 
materials which are excess to the needs of 
such other agencies and are required to meet 
the stockpile objectives established by 
OCDM. In addition, GSA is responsible for 
disposing of those strategic and critical ma- 
terials which OCDM determines to be no 
longer needed for stockpile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 

naterials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and published 
in the Federal Register of December 19, 1959 
(24 F.R. 10309). Portions of this order re- 
late also to Defense Production Act inven- 
tories. 

2. Tin received from Federal Facilities Core 
poration: Public Law 608, 84th Congress (50 
U.S.C. 98 note), provided among other things, 
for the continuation of operation of the 
Government-owned tin smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., from June 30, 1956, until January 31, 
1957. It provided also that all tin acquired 
by the Federal Facilities Corporation by rei- 
son of such extension should be transferred 
to GSA. 

3. Defense Produc 
803 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and Executive Order 
10480, as amended, GSA is authorized to 
make purchases of or commitments to pur- 
chase metals, minerals, and other materials, 
for Government use or resale, in order to ex- 
pand preductive capacity and supply, and 
also to store the materials acquired as a re- 
sult of such purchases or commitme: 
Such functions are carried out in accordance 
with programs certified by the Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

4. Supplemental stockpile: As a result of 
a delegation of authority from OCDM (32A 
C.FR., ch. I, DMO V-4) GSA is responsible 
for the maintenance and storage of materials 





ttion Act: Under section 
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placed in the supplemental stockpile. See. 
tion 206 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 
U.S.C. 1856) provides that strategic and other 
materials acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as a result of barter or exchange 
of agricultural products, unless acquired for 
the national stockpile or for other purposes, 
shall be transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile established by section 104(b) of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1704(b)). In 
addition to the materials which have been 
or may be so acquired, the materials obtained 
under the programs established pursuant to 
the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, 
and Columbium-Tantalum Production and 
Purchase Act of 1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191- 
2195), which terminated December 31, 1958, 
have been transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile, as authorized by the provisions of 
said Production and Purchase Act. 


OFFICE OF AND DEFENSE MODILIZATION 
Civil defense stockpile program 

This stockpiling program, under authoriza- 
tion of Public Law 920, 81st Congress, section 
201(h), is designed to provide some of the 
most essential medical and engineering sup- 
plies for emergency use in event of enemy 
attack. Materials and equipment not nor- 
mally available or not present in the quanti- 
ties needed to cope with such conditions are 
stockpiled at strategic locations. The Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization stockpile 
procured to date including medical supplies, 
emergency engineering equipment, and ra- 
diological instruments is stored and main- 
tained in a nationwide warehouse system 
consisting of medical and general storage 
facilities. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES RELATING TO THE REPORT- 
ING OF STRATFGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
ACQUIRED BY EXCHANGE OR BARTER OF AGRI¢ 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 
Surplus agricultural commodities in th 

Commodity Credit Corporation's price-sup- 

port inventory may be exchanged or bartered 

for strategic and critical materials under the 

Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 

ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480), and other 

basic legislation including the CCC Charter 

Act, as amended, Agricultural Act of 1954, and 

the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Except for small amounts which may go to 
the national stockpile, the strategic and crit- 
ical materials acquired by Commodity Credit 
Corporation under the barter program are 
transferred to the supplemental stockpile. 

Direct appropriations reimburse Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for materials so trans- 
ferred from the price-support inventory. 

The General Services Administration 1s 
charged with the custody and management 
of strategic and critical materials, and be- 
comes the responsible reporting agency when 
title to these bartered materials is placed in 
the supplemcutal stockpile. 

For purposes of this report, strategie and 

ritical materials acquired by barter may ap- 

5 the stages 


cri 





pear in three inventories, reflecting 
of the transfer of title. 

1, The Department of Agriculture reports 
those to which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration still has title, prior to transfer to the 
supplemental stockpile. 

2. The General Services Administration 
reports those which have been transferred 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation ex- 
change inventory in two parts: 

A. Materials for which title is “in transit” 
from Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
supplemental stockpiie. 
which title has p< 


the supplemental stockpile. 





B. Miterials for sed tQ 


ENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 
The cost value of materials in nine Fed- 

eral stockpiles inventories as reported by the 

Department of Agriculture, General Services 


Administration, and the Office of Civil and 


CTATED 


. 
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1960 


Defense Mobilization, on January 31, 1960, 
totaled $15,821,247,000. January activity in 
these stockpiles resulted in a net reduction 
of $165,959,000. 

The net change in these stockpile inven- 
tories reflects acquisitions, disposals and ad- 
justments. The January activity and the 
end-of-the-month totals are summarized as 


follows: 
[In thousands} 
el oe 
Cost value, January 
1960 
Inventories by agency and 
program 


eae Total, 
during end of 
month mouth 











DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Price support program: 


1. Agricultural commodities ..1— $172, 546 | $7, 176, 549 
> 
critical materials. .--.---- +15, 046 11, 399 
Total, price support pro- 
ae —157, 500 | 7, 204, 948 


Exchange-—strategic = and 


3. Defense Production Act pro- | : 
igs ian tetinlancal vu 





Total, Department of | 


Agriculture...-.--... 157, 500 7, 294, 941 


ADMINISTRATION 
Strategie and critical materi- 
ais: 

National stockpile .-- -8,399 | 6,201,314 
Federal Facilities Corpora- 

tion, tin inventory 
Defense Production Act 

program ........-..------- +23, 860 | 
Supplemental stockpile. __- + 51, 404 
Supplemental stockpile in- 

ventory in transit. ....-- 


9,519 


ee we 


1, 447, 866 
606, SUH 


GENERAL SERVICES 
| 


es 


wO4O co .cceckenee 
Total, General Services 


Adininistration_.....- 421,820 | 8,355,005 


Orrice oF CIVIL AND DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


9, Civil Defense stock piie.....-.] —30, 279 171. 291 


Grand total. _....--.--.--| —165, 959 | 15, 821, 247 


These figures are from reports certified by the agencies 
involved as compiled by the Joint Committee on Redue- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Major net decreases in cost value during 
the month were reported as follows: $144 mil- 
lion in cotton; $32 million in civil defense 
medical bulk stocks; $11 million in soybeans; 
$9 million in wheat; and $8 million in the 
national stockpile. 

These decreases were partially offset by 
major net increases including: $13 million in 
aluminum and aluminum ores; $6 million in 
chrome and chrome ores; and $6 million in 
grain sorghum. 





AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Of 24 agricultural commodities in Com- 
modity Credit’s $7.2 billion price support 
inventory on January 31, 1960, those leading 
in cost value include: 

Wheat, with 1.1 billion bushels at a cost 
of $2.9 billion; corn, with 1.2 billion bushels 
at a cost of $2.2 billion; and cotton, with 
more than 6.7 million bales at a cost of $1.2 
billion. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 

Strategic and critical materials are shown 
in six inventories totaling $8.5 billion, in- 
cluding the $6.2 billion national stockpile 
for which itemized detail is classified. Com- 
bined figures from the other five inventories 
show materials (in all grades and form) 
leading in cost value as follows: 

Aluminum, bauxite, etc., with 5.2 million 
tons at a cost of $436 million; tungsten, with 
84 million pounds at a cost of $341 million; 
and manganese and manganese ores, with 4.1 
million tons at a cost of $279 million. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The civil defense stockpile is shown in sevy- 
en composite groups totaling $171 million. 
Nearly 65 percent is in medical bulk stocks 
valued at $109 million. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 


S. 3285. A bill to amend section 106 of title 
38, United States Code, to provide benefits 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration for service in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps; and 

S. 3286. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Texas among 
the States which are permitted to divide 
their retirement systems into two parts so 
as to obtain social security coverage, under 
State agreement, for only those State and 
local employees who desire such coverage, 
and permit Texas to obtain social security 
coverage, under State agreement, for police- 
men and firemen of such State who are in 
positions covered by a retirement system; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARsorovuGH when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3287. A bill for the relief of Marija 
Gruskovnjak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3288. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to permit the disposal of certain surplus 
property to State fishery agencies; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 3289. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to extend the time within 
which a minister may elect coverage as a 
self-employed individual for social security 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. MurRRAY, and Mr. 
MCGEE): 

S.3290. A bill to amend section 120(a) 
of title 23, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HART: 

S.3291. A bill to authorize the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to make 
certain modifications in the terms of sale of 
the Oakdale Residents Cooperative Housing 
Project of Royal Oak Township, Oakland 
County, Mich.; to the Committce on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3292. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Housing and Met- 
ropolitan Affairs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLarK when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
Bripcrs, and Mr. STENNIS): 

S.J. Res.178. Joint resolution relating to 
the payment of salaries of employees of the 
Senate; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and 
Mr. Byrp of West Virginia) : 

S.J. Res. 179. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; and 
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S.J. Res.180. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the last Tuesday in 
April of each year as Teachers Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT COMPILA- 
TION OF STUDIES ON UNITED 
STATES-LATIN AMERICAN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 99) to print as a Senate document 
a compilation of studies on United 
States-Latin American relations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when reported by Mr. 
FULERIGHT, which appears under the 
heading “Reports of committees,’’) 





AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT COMPILA- 
TION OF STUDIES ON U.S. FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 100) to print as a Senate document 
a compilation of studies on U.S. foreign 
policy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when reported by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, which appears under the 
heading ‘‘Reports of committees.”) 





RESOLUTIONS 


AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN COM- 
MITTEE RECORDS TO USS. DIS- 
TRICT COURT FOR EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 298) con-. 
cerning the appearance as witnesses of 
certain staff members of the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations in a Federal 
court proceeding in St. Louis, Mo., which 
was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. McCLELLan, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of committees.’’) 





ADDITIONAL COPIES OF ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY MANUAL 


Mr. WILEY submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 299) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of the question-and-an- 
swer review of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. WILEy, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 
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BENEFITS FOR SERVICE IN WOM- 
EN’S ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to extend veterans benefits to the 
former members of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. Strange as it may 
seem, women serving in the WAAC’s 
who did not continue their service when 
that organization was changed to the 
Women’s Army Corps late in 1943 are 
not eligible for veterans’ benefits except 
for line-of-duty disability. This bill, 
similar to bills introduced in the House 
by Representative MryYER of Vermont, 
and Representative Anruso of New York, 
would allow these women veterans’ ben- 
efits on the same terms, with equivalent 
qualifications and restrictions, as those 
accorded to male veterans of the same 
period. 

The bill as introduced would provide 
prospective benefits only, and in this 
form has been reported on favorably by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3285) to amend section 
106 of title 38, United States Code, to 
provide benefits under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration for 
service in the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 





COVERAGE OF TEXAS POLICEMEN 
AND FIREMEN UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

I introduce for appropriate reference a 

bill to bring the policemen and firemen 

of the State of Texas, so desiring, under 
the coverage of social security. This 
bill, when supplemented by appropriate 

State legislation, would provide complete 

freedom of choice among all present 

Texas employees under State retirement 

systems as to whether or not they would 

come under social security. The pro- 
vision of this bill adding coverage for 
policemen and firemen is coupled with 

a provision adding Texas to the States 

permitted split retirement systems. 

A good many States now have this 
provision of law allowing the policemen 
and firemen of their States to come un- 
der the Federal social security system 
and also their local retirement systems. 

Under the split retirement provision, 
each individual in the groups affected, 
teachers, firemen, poiicemen, and so 
forth, would be able to choose whether 
they desired their own retirement plan 
alone, or the State retirement plus social 
security. 

There has been some misapprehen- 
sion among some teachers groups and 
some policemen and firemen groups in 
my State that if Texas were put into the 
system with the other States that have 
optional social security provisions, the 
policemen, firemen, and teachers of 
Texas would thereby be precluded from 
participating in the local, city, or county 
retirement systems. But the provisions 
of the bill protect them. It is purely 
optional, and if the teacher groups in 
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any city, or in a State as a whole, should 
join in this optional retirement plan, 
they would get the benefits under the 
Federal social security plan and also the 
local teachers’, firemen’s or policemen’s 
retirement plan. 

I think this bill, if enacted, would 
do much to help local governments in 
my State in recruiting and retaining ca- 
reer employees, as well as being very 
helpful to the older career employees 
now facing retirement on a very meager 
income. 

This problem is accentuated by the 
fact that many of the smaller cities or 
towns have inadequate or no retirement 
systems for policemen and firemen be- 
cause they cannot finance such retire- 
ment systems. This bill is particularly 
desirable for the smaller cities and towns 
and for certain groups of school em- 
ployees who do not now come under the 
provisions of the teachers’ retirement 
systems. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3286) to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act to include 
Texas among the States which are per- 
mitted to divide their retirement systems 
into two parts so as to obtain social secu- 
rity coverage, under State agreement, 
for only those State and local employees 
who desire such coverage, and, permit 
Texas to obtain social security coverage, 
under State agreement, for policemen 
and firemen of such State who are in 
positions covered by a retirement system, 
introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, Was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 





DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
METROPOLITAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of a De- 
partment of Housing and Metropolitan 
Affairs, and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may lie at the desk for 2 days, so that 
other Senators who wish to join as co- 
sponsors of the bill may do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 3292) to provide for the 
establishment of a Department of Hous- 
ing and Metropolitan Affairs, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. CLarx, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3292 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States o} 
America in Congress assembled, 
ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT; OFFICE OF 

SECRETARY 

SecTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 

an executive department which shail be 
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known as the Department of Housing and 
Metropolitan Affairs (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Department”). There shall be at the 
head of the Department a Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Metropolitan Affairs (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary’’), who shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Sec- 
retary shall receive compensation at the rate 
now or hereafter prescribed by law for the 
heads of departments. 

(b) The Secretary shall cause a seal of 
office to be made for the Department of such 
design as the President shall approve, and 
judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 


UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Sec. 2. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment an Undcr Secretary of Housing and 
Metropolitan Affairs, and three Assistant 
Secretaries of Housing and Metropolitan 
Affairs, who shall be appointed in the same 
manner as the Secretary and who shall per- 
form such duties as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary. The Under Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretaries shall receive compensation at 
the rate now or hereafter prescribed by law 
for under secretaries and assistant secre- 
taries, respectively, of the executive depart- 
ments. 

(b) In the absence of the Secretary or 
when he is unable to perform the duties of 
his office the Under Secretary shall act as 
Secretary. In the event of the absence of 
both the Secretary and the Under Secretary, 
or in case both are unable to perform the 
duties of the office of Secretary, an Assistant 
Secretary to be designated by the Secretary 
shall act as Secretary; or in the absence of 
designation by the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary who is senior in office shall act as 
Secretary. 

TRANSFERS TO THE DEPARTMENT 


Srec.3. (a) All functions of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator are hereby 
transferred to the Secretary. All agencies of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, to- 
gether with their respective functions, per- 
sonnel, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds (available or to be made avail- 
able), and all other functions, personnel, 
property, records, and uncxpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations and _ other 
funds (available or to be made available) 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
are hereby transferred to the Department. 

(b) The President shall from time to time 
exercise his authority under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949 with a view to further con- 
solidating within the Department such 
functions and agencies of the Government 
as will further the purposes of this Act. The 
President shall submit to the Congress on 
or before January 3, 1961, a report setting 
forth what action has been taken or is pro- 
posed to be taken by him in accordance 
with the provisions of this section and the 
reasons therefor. 

RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec.4. (a) The Secretary shall (1) con- 
duct a continuing study of problems peculiar 
to urban and metropolitan areas, including 
problems of coordinating Federal programs as 
they affect such areas, and (2) provide tech- 
nical assistance to State and local govern- 
mental bodies in developing solutions to 
such problems. Such assistance shall include 
whenever appropriate the dissemination to 
interested bodies of the results of the studies 
undertaken pursuant to this section. 

(b) The Secretary shall from time to time 
make such recommendations to the Con- 
gress, as a result of the studies to be under- 
taken under this section and after consul- 
tation with appropriate representatives of 
State and local governments, as he shall 
determine to be appropriate. 

(c) As used in this section the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
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COORDINATION OF FEDERAL. ACTIVITIES AFFECTING 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Src.5. The Secretary shall advise the 
President on the coordination of Federal 
programs as they affect metropolitan areas, 
and shall initiate consultation among Officers 
of departments and agencies concerned, and 
among Federal, State, and local government 
officials, in order to improve the coordination 
and effectiveness of Federal programs in con- 
tributing to the solution of the problems of 
metropolitan areas. 

ABOLITIONS 


Sec.6. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (exclusive of the agencies thereof 
transferred by section 3 of this Act) and the 
Office of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator are hereby abolished. The 
Secretary shall make such provisions as may 
be necessary in order to terminate any out- 
standing affairs of the agencies and Offices 
abolished by this section. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 7. The Secretary may establish such 
advisory committees on urban affairs as he 
may determine to be desirable and in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this Act. The 
members of any such committee shall be 
reimbursed for actual travel and subsistence 
expenses incurred in attending meetings of 
the committee. 

AMENDMENT 

Sec. 8. Section 158 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Eleventh: The Department of Housing 
and Metropolitan Affairs.” 

REPORT 


Sec. 9. The Secretary shall cause to be pre- 
pared, published, and transmitted to the 
Congress an annual report of the activities 
and accomplishments of the Department. 


INTERIM APPOINTMENTS 


Sec. 10. Pending the initial appointment of 
Officers of the Department, the functions of 
any such officer may be performed tempo- 
rarily (not in excess of sixty days) by such 
officer of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, including its constituent agencies, 
as the President shall designate. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec.11. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect on the first day of the third cal- 
endar month following the month in which 
this Act is enacted. 





ADDITIONAL COPIES OF ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY MANUAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
to authorize the printing of 80,000 addi- 
tional copies of the Foreign Relations 
Committee print, “Questions and An- 
Swers on the St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

Originally published in 1954, the man- 
ual was recently revised by the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation 
and republished. 

During this period, there have been a 
number of developments, including 
stepped up trade and commerce, further 
improvement of Great Lakes ports and 
harbors projects, expansion of trade, and 
the completion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project. Because of these steps of 
progress—and the promise of greater 
commercial and tourist potential of the 
Seaway in the years ahead—there has 
— ever-widened interest in the water- 

vay. 

As a sponsor of the Wiley-Dondero law 
authorizing the seaway, I am naturally 
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gratified by the facts: First, that first- 
year traffic, despite difficulties, was up 
substantially over previous years; second, 
the traffic is expected to make further 
annual increases in the years ahead; and 
third, the completion of the project has 
resulted in increased economic activity 
and planning that will, I believe, benefit 
the whole economy. 

As a result of this program, there have 
been floods of inquiries on the project. 
These have come from businesses and in- 
dustry, chambers of commerce, trade as- 
sociations, historians and historical soci- 
eties, educational institutions, State gov- 
ernments, Federal departments and 
agencies, and a wide variety of other in- 
dividuals and organizations interested in 
the economic, commercial, travel, trade, 
or other aspects of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Because of this great interest, requests 
for the question-and-answer manual— 
although this was only recently re- 
printed—have already far exceeded the 
supply. 

As we know, the American taxpayer 
has a $140 million investment in the sea- 
way. However, this expenditure is ex- 
pected to be paid off—and I am confi- 
dent it will be—by tolls on the ever-in- 
creasing volume of traffic through the 
seaway. However, the debt can be re- 
paid—and the benefits for the Nation 
reaped—only if the seaway is a success. 

The question and answer manual, I 
believe, is making a constructive contri- 
bution toward better understanding the 
history, operation, and potential of this 
great waterway. 

In view of these factors—reflected in 
the tremendously wide range of interests 
in information on the seaway—I believe 
the reprinting of additional copies of the 
question-and-answer manual would be 
in the best public interest. 

Now I request unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 299) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
eighty thousand additional copies of a 
question and answer review of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway. 





CONSTRUCTION AT CERTAIN MILI- 
TARY RESERVATIONS—AMEND- 
MENT 
Mr. GREEN submitted an amendment, 

intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3006) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 
and ordered to be printed. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 7) 
declaring the sense of Congress on the 
closing of Indian hospitals, and the bill 
(S. 3262) to amend the act of October 
31, 1949, with respect to payments to 
Bernalillo County, N. Mex., for furnish- 
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ing hospital care for certain Indians, 
have been referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Both 
measures have to do with problems in- 
volving Indian medical care and the 
operations of the Public Health Service. 

Inasmuch as responsibility for the 
provision of health services to Indians 
has been transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Public Health 
Service and since legislation affecting 
that agency is within the jurisdiction of 
the Senate’s Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both measures be re-referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ and Mr. ANDERSON] are the spon- 
sors of the Senate bill. Their offices 
advise me that they have no objection to 
the referral of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 





APPOINTMENT OF MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREA- 
TION RESOURCES REVIEW COM- 
MITTEE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). The Chair has 
been requested by the Vice President to 
announce the appointment of Senator 
HENRY M. Jackson, of Washington, to be 
a member of the National Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Committee, 
created by Public Law 470, 85th Con- 
gress, vice the late Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger, of Oregon. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

Address delivered by Senator MONRONEY at 
the 60th annual dinner of the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of Providence, R.I., March 17, 
1960. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

Statement of Senator McGer before the 

U.S. Tariff Commission, on March 22, 1960. 





APPROPRIATIONS PURSUANT TO 
THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION ECONOMY DOCTRINE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday we had a very amusing illustra- 
tion of Eisenhower economy, when the 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration, Mr. George P. Larrick, 
appeared before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and asked for improved 
housing for the cows and dogs the Bu- 
reau cares for. He asked for an addi- 
tional appropriation of $80,000 for an 
additional building to house 14 cows, or 
an average cost of housing each cow of 
approximately $5,700. He also asked for 
an appropriation of approximately $2 
million to better house 720 dogs, in order 
that they might have air-conditioned 
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quarters, ample runways, and opportu- 
nity for exercise and all the other fjyner 
things of life. 

I hold in my hand the transcript of the 
testimony given by Mr. Larrick on yes- 
terday before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The requested appropriation for 
the dogs averages approximately $2,700 
per dog, and I understand that the cost 
for the added facilities would be $30 per 
square foot, whereas the average cost for 
office buildings in the city of Washington 
is $16 per square foot. 

Mr. President, I like both dogs and 
cows; and it may well be that today the 
Food and Drug Administration is not 
treating its dogs and its cows properly. 
But I submit that this is an excessive 
cost; and it is in sharp contrast with the 
policy of the Eisenhower administration 
in refusing to make any adequate appro- 
priations for the education of school- 
children, in opposing adequate funds for 
urban renewal, in opposing public hous- 
ing to rehouse persons displaced by 
urban renewal and by the highway pro- 
gram; in fact, they are providing more 
money per dog and more money per cow 
than the amount needed to house a baby. 
Mr. President, I protest at this false 
sense of values. 

I know it is going to be very hard to 
appeal to the Eisenhower administration 
on the basis of the fact that the children 
need these sums and need adequate hous- 
ing. But perhaps the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration should consider the matter 
from this point of view: How can cows 
and dogs be healthy unless there are effi- 
cient human beings to attend them? So 
possibly the Eisenhower administration 
might be willing to appropriate more 
money for children and for health facil- 
ities for children, because they would be- 
come better cowtenders and better dog 
tenders. 

In any event, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that if this specific appropriation is 
contained in the bill which comes to the 
floor of the Senate, the Senator from 
Illinois will oppose it; and if it is not 
eliminated from the bill, the Senator 
from Illinois will vote against the bill on 
final passage. , 





PROTECTION AGAINST POTENTIAL 
POISONS ENDANGERING FAMILIES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Senate 
yesterday passed unanimously S. 1283, 
the proposed Federal Hazardous Sub- 
stances Labeling Act, which was spon- 
sored by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce [Mr. MaGnuson] and myself. 

The Magnuson-Bush bill is for the 
protection of human life and health, 
providing warning against the potential 
poisons endangering American families 
which are in common household use. 

There are more than 300,000 common 
household products, such as furniture 
polish, bleaches, detergents, cleaners, 
and so forth, containing poisonous or 
dangerous substances that lack ade- 
quate warning labels, and adequate 
identification of the dangerous sub- 
stances, information so necessary to the 
attending doctor in his effort to aid his 
patient. 
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In a single year, the committee was 
informed, there are more than 200,000 
poisonings in the United States, result- 
ing in approximately 5,000 deaths, and 
the loss of over 89,000 man-years of work. 

The most tragic victims of these acci- 
dents are young children who swallow 
household aids left within their reach. 
The Public Health Service estimates that 
600,000 children under the age of 15 will 
swallow a poisonous or potentially poi- 
sonous substance each year, and that 500 
of them will die as a result. 

The Magnuson-Bush bill has now gone 
to the House of Representatives where, 
I hope, prompt action will be taken upon 
it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Stamford 
Advocate of March 23 discussing the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp following 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Stamford Advocate, Mar. 23, 1960] 
DANGEROUS IGNORANCE 

How many times has a parent remarked, 
with a mixture of pride, humor, annoyance, 
and perhaps, a little concern, “The things 
my child swallows; it’s a wonder he hasn't 
killed himself?” 

The wonder is that the parent is so little 
concerned, for more people are killed each 
year by swallowing the wrong things than 
die from such dread diseases as scarlet fever, 
meningitis, polio, and diphtheria combined. 

The answer is ignorance. Today there are 
over 300,000 common trade name items that 
contain poisonous materials, found as com- 
mon household possessions. By far the larg- 
est number are without any warning as to 
their lethal nature or any information as to 
the contents that would help a doctor treat a 
child who had swallowed them. 

Here in Connecticut we are better off than 
in most of the country, having had legisla- 
tion regulating the labeling of hazardous 
substances suitable or intended for house- 
hold use, since 1957. 

However, at present there are practicaliy 
no interstate controls. 

Connecticut’s Senator Prescorr S. BuSH 
has sponsored a hill to correct this situation. 
It has been carefully researched and studied 
for several years, and no one seems to op- 
pose it. This act—Senate bill 1283, amend- 
ed, shu...! be pasesd. But in an election 
year, with legislative calendar crowded, a 
measure that does not excite the public may 
get lost in the shuffle. 

Senator BusH needs no encouragement to 
keep on working for this bill. He has done 
a praiseworthy job already. However, a little 
evidence that the public wants this bill 
passed might help him convince other Mem- 
bers of Congress not to overlook its im- 
portance. 

The Public Health Service estimates that 
every year 600,000 children swallow house- 
hold aids left within their reach, and 500 
of them die. The entire population of Stam- 
ford, men, women and children, working a 
40-hour week for a year, would just about 
make up for the total man-years of work 
lost each year through such poisonings. 

Without proper labeling parents are un- 
aware of the dangers involved, and fail to 
take proper precautions; and many deaths 
have occurred because the doctor did not 
know what was in the item the child swal- 
lowed. 

The next time you sit at your desk, light 
a cigarette, and take pen in hand to write 
a letter, stop and find out whether the 
container of furniture polish, the can of 
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lighter fluid and the bottle of ink are props 
erly labeled, and then write that letter to 
a Congressman. 





NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again I repeat the quotation to which I 
referred yesterday, from the eminent 
British statesman and Nobel Prize Win- 
ner Philip Noel-Baker: 

I think it quite likely—if I were asked to 
bet I would say it was about even—that 
within 10 years the governments will not 
have disarmed. We shall have had a nu- 
clear war; we, our children, and grandchil- 
dren will all be dead, and the worid will be 
spinning a lifeless, radioactive, incinerated 
globe throughout eternity. 


I repeat this warning, Mr. President, 
because I find that, somehow, the Sen- 
ate has lost its sense of urgency about 
the problem of ending nuclear testing. 
Of course, the Russians have a long rec- 
ord of broken promises. The current 
negotiations suggest serious areas of 
suspicion of the Russians on the test 
ban. The Senator from New Mexico 
!Mr. ANDERSON! and the Senator from 
Tennessee |Mr. Gore] have performed a 
great service in alerting the Nation and 
the country to these dangers. 

But, Mr. President, at the same time, 
the Senate should recognize that the fu- 
ture of humanity may very well be at 
stake here. It is not impossible that the 
Senate of the United States, with the 
best of intentions, may become the 
stumbling biock preventing a treaty end- 
ing nuclear testing that would work and 
that could provide an important first 
step toward disarmament and peace. 

Indeed, we must approach this prob- 
lem with eyes wide-open and as realis- 
tically as possible, but we must approach 
it—we must move forward, we must 
make progress, we must work and strive 
and fight to achieve peace, and we un- 
doubtedly must be willing to assume 
some risks to do it. 

With all this in mind, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excel- 
lent, well-balanced editorial on this 
whole subject, which appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. This edi- 
torial wisely concludes: 

Plainly the practical hope lies in estab- 
lishing a less ambitious system of inspection 
at the outset and working toward confidence 
by degrees. Insistence on perfection would 
be the sure way to doom the present oppor- 
tunity altogether. It is much to the credit 
of Messrs. Eisenhower and Macmillan that 
this seems to be the premise upon which 
they are proceeding. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SENSE ON TESTING 

The formula that President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Macmillan reportedly 
have discussed for responding to the Soviet 
nuclear test proposal makes very good sense. 
Quite apart from any urging by Mr. Mac- 
millan, the President is said to have decided 
to agree to a voluntary moratorium on the 
testing of small nuclear weapons in connec- 
tion with a treaty banning larger tests, but 
only for the remainder of his term of office. 
If the Soviet Union were cooperating effec- 
tively on joint research into methods of 
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ing smaller tests, he would recommend 
dotnis successor that the moratorium be con- 
a first time the Soviet Union has 
recognized the distinction between larger 
nuclear tests, which would be banned spe- 
cifically by treaty under an inspection and 
control system, and smaller tests, which can- 
not now be reliably detected. The virtue 
of the President’s formula is that it would 
make possible a positive reply—subject, of 
course to the establishment of satisfactory 
inspection criteria—while reserving a sort 
of performance check on the moratorium. 
Soviet leaders are surely aware of the con- 
stitutional point that a President cannot 
pind his successor except by treaty. 

In coming to this decision Mr. Eisenhower 
has withstood many protests within and out- 
side the administration to the effect that any 
such course would be appeasement. Some 
persons frankly want to continue the testing 
of smaller nuclear weapons for military pur- 
poses; other fear that any treaty or mora- 
torium could be evaded. For example, Prof. 
Freeman J. Dyson of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton argues in the 
new issue of Foreign Affairs for continued 
testing to develop small clean hydrogen 
weapons that would not require a fission 
trigger; he also suggests a method of de- 
coupling nuclear explosions whereby rela- 
tively large tests in buildings above ground 
might be concealed. 

Dr. Dyson is a respected nuclear physicist. 
He may have a theoretical point in the possi- 
bility he advances for camouflaging tests, 
although other competent scientists at least 
tentatively disagree. Even if he and the like- 
minded Dr. Edward Teller are right in their 
general thesis, however, the practical effect 
of such suggestions, if used as the basis 
for policy, would be to render nearly hope- 
less for chance of any agreement with the 
Russians. The root question is as much one 
of philosophy as of physics. 

With sufficient effort it seems to be within 
the ingenuity of man to frustrate almost 
any system that can be devised. Yet as 
another respected scientist, Dr. Hans Bethe, 
reminds in his comment on the Soviet pro- 
posal, the Berkner report last year held out 
great encouragement for the development 
through more research of a reliable detection 
system for small weapon tests. A closer net 
of unmanned seismic stations, Dr. Methe 
adds, would increase the possibility of de- 
tecting muffled explosions. It is a pity that 
such men as Dr. Dyson and Dr. Teller do not 
devote as much time and talent to evolv- 
ing a reasonable effective system as to prov- 
ing that no system will work. 

Calculated risk has become a cliche, but 
that is essentially what is at stake. It is 
altogether unnecessary to exaggerate the 
benefits of a nuclear test agreement, or to 
believe that the Soviet leaders have in any 
way abandoned their political objectives, to 
understand that this is one of those times in 
history at which an agreement may serve 
&@ mutual advantage. The problem is to 
build as many safeguards as possible into a 
system that will be acceptable on both sides. 

It would be splendid, indeed, if the Rus- 
sians would suddenly agree to complete in- 
spection and an open world; but the frame 
of reference must be what is attainable. 
Plainly the practical hope lies in establish- 
ing a less ambitious system of inspection at 
the outset and working toward confidence 
by degrees. Insistence on perfection would 
be the sure way to doom the present oppor- 
tunity altogether. It is much to the credit 
of Messrs. Eisenhower and Macmillan that 
this seems to be the premise upon which 
they are proceeding. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that a, bril- 
liantly lucid and thoughtful column by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, entitled “A 
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Treaty in Sight,” and emphasizing the 
positive, also be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. First, I should like to read, 
very briefly, the last two paragraphs: 


The critical country here is not France or 
West Germany. The critical country is 
China. For it has what Britain, France, 
and Germany do not have, the basic char- 
acteristic of a true nuclear power. This is 
to have so large a territory that it can hope 
to survive an attack. 

If we look ahead, if we take account of 
the great balance of world forces, we must 
think it would be a disastrous folly not to 
become alined with the Soviet Union, when 
there is a chance to do so, against the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A TREATY IN SIGHT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


There is now a good chance that a treaty 
and a voluntary agreement prohibiting 
nuclear tests will be ready for signature at 
the summit meeting in May. Some specific 
points have still to be negotiated. But on 
the main issues there is no longer any im- 
portant disagreement. 

About 10 days ago the Soviet Government 
accepted, with one condition, the proposal 
made last month by the President. It agreed 
that the treaty should cover only test ex- 
plosions which can be monitored. This 
means all the explosions which pollute the 
air. 

The condition attached to this acceptance 
of the Eisenhower proposal is that for a 
period of years, perhaps 4 or 5, there shall 
be a voluntary agreement not to make 
small underground test explosions which are 
not yet prohibited by treaty. During this 
moratorium there would be, as the Presi- 
dent first proposed, joint scientific studies 
to improve the existing monitoring devices. 

The President is ready to accept the prin- 
ciple of this moratorium. But for obvious 
constitutional reasons he is not able to agree 
to the 4- or 5-year moratorium which the 
Russians want. He has no legal power to bind 
his successor, and the most he can do is to 
obtain promises to maintain a shorter mora- 
torium from Mr. Nixon and the leading 
Democratic candidates. This ought to sat- 
isfy Mr. Khrushchev. For if the joint studies 
are carried out with energy and sincerity, 
there will be no serious doubt that the 
moratorium will be extended further. 

Even if a treaty is signed at the summit 
in May, the Senate will not be able to act 
on it in this session. It will lie over until 
next winter, and this means that all the 
candidates for Federal office will have to 
take a stand on it during the election cam- 
paign. In all likelihood, barring unforeseen 
developments, the treaty will be popular, 
for the risks are very small, and the gains 
may be very great. 

What are the risks? There is no risk at 
all that the big explosions prohibited by 
treaty could be carried out in secret. The 
treaty itself provides for a network of moni- 
toring stations. But even more important, 
so it seems to me, is the fact that we are 
not capable by our own instruments of de- 
tecting the kind of explosion which the treaty 
would prohibit. We are able, so to speak, 
to monitor the monitors, to check and to 
doublecheck. 

What about the smaller underground 
explosions which would not be prohibited 
by the treaty but which would be subject 
to a short moratorium? Theoretically, since 
by definition they cannot be detected by 
existing instruments, the Soviets may dur- 
ing the past year have been conducting such 
underground tests. But no one thinks the 
Soviet Union has done this. 
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Why? Leaving out all considerations of 
good faith, sneak tests would be very dan- 
gerous. For while the scientists agree that 
the smaller explosions underground cannot 
surely be distinguished from earthquakes, 
it is also true that they cannot surely be 
concealed. The penalty for cheating would 
be enormous. What is more, for the Soviet 
Union the advantages from cheating would 
be unimportant. For the Soviet Union has 
no big military interest in perfecting the 
smaller nuclear weapons. She has big 
rockets to carry big weapons, and a massive 
reserve of infantry for conventional warfare. 

For the United States the prohibition of 
small test explosions is a concession. It 
probably means that we shall not be able to 
perfect beyond their present state the 
smaller nuclear weapons. Congress, no 
doubt, will study this thoroughly. But so 
far as I can make out, there are plenty of 
fully informed and responsible people in the 
Government who think that our arsenal of 
weapons is already very good indeed, and 
that military perfectionism is not a national 
necessity. 

The advantages of the treaty and an agree- 
ment can be measured only by what would 
happen if they failed. If, having come so 
near to an agreement, the three nuclear 
powers quarrel, the race in nuclear weapons 
will not only be resumed but it will be ex- 
panded. If we three, who have nuclear 
weapons, cannot agree to limit them, then 
all other powers which wish to count in 
world affairs must make or must buy nuclear 
weapons. 

The critical country here is not France 
or West Germany. The critical country is 
China. For it has, what Britain, France, 
and Germany do not have, the basic char- 
acteristic of a true nuclear power. This is 
to have so large a territory that it can hope 
to survive an attack. 

If we look ahead, if we take account of the 
great balance of world forces, we must think 
it would be a disastrous folly not to become 
alined with the Soviet Union, when there 
is a chance to do so, against the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 





DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE RUS- 
SELL V. MACK, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, we 
were all shocked yesterday to learn of 
the sudden passing on the floor of the 
House of Representatives of our col- 
league, Russell V. Mack, Member of Con- 
gress from the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Washington. 

It was my privilege to have served in 
the House with Representative Mack 
from 1947 to 1952. He was an able Mem- 
ber of the House. During his long serv- 
ice in that body, he followed the resource 
development program very closely as a 
senior Republican member of the House 
Public Works Committee. 

Representative Mack was liked by all 
who knew him. He was an amiable fel- 
low; he had a delightful sense of humor; 
he enjoyed people. 

Mr. President, our State has lost a 
devoted public servant, and I have lost 
a personal friend. To his wife, Laura, I 
extend my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a word or two about the sudden 
and tragic death of my friend and for- 
mer colleague, the distinguished Member 
of the House of Representatives, Russell 
V. Mack. 

It certainly came as a shock to me to 
hear of the sudden event which hap- 
pened yesterday on the floor of the 
House. 
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I served with Russ in the House of 
Representatives. He came to the 80th 
Congress, in a special election. He was 
one of my very good friends during all 
my service in the House. He was always 
cooperative. He was completely dedi- 
cated to the welfare of his constituency 
and his Nation. He worked tirelessly 
and very effectively as a member of the 
House Public Works Committee, with 
special emphasis on the Federal highway 
program and rivers and harbors develop- 
ment. He was the Republican whip for 
the Western States, and in that respect 
played a vital role in the work of my 
party in the other body. 

We shall always remember Russ Mack 
as an able legislator and a fine Ameri- 
can. I join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing my deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Mack and other members of his family. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York in tribute to Russ Mack. His death 
was a tragic surprise to all of us. It oc- 
curred during the course of his duties on 
the floor of the House yesterday. Russ 
Mack had a buoyancy about him, and 
a confidence, and an American convic- 
tion which were most commendable. He 
was an exceedingly useful Member of 
the House of Representatives. 

I have had the pleasure of speaking 
in the home congressional district of 
Russ Mack. I know how greatly he was 
admired and how deeply he was loved by 
his own constituency. Mrs. Mundt and 
I join in extending our condolences to 
Mrs. Mack, and in expressing the senti- 
ment that America has lost a great cru- 
sader for freedom in the tragic passing 
of Russ Mack. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my friend 
from South Dakota for his tribute to 
Representative Mack. 





APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 10401 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypnEn], and the 
members of the committee, for the ex- 
cellent bill they have brought before the 
Senate to provide funds for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for fiscal year 1961. 

This bill is $36 million over the Presi- 
dent’s budget. There will be those who 
will endeavor to label this a spending 
bill. The increase in this bill is but 6 
percent over the President’s estimate 
and, in my judgment, the President's 
estimate was very deficient. An excel- 
lent example is the budget for the For- 
est Service where an increase of $19.5 
million has been suggested by the com- 
mittee. The increase is almost entirely 
in accord with the estimate of needed 
funds submitted to the Congress last year 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. In the 
case of the Bureau of Land Management, 
the committee’s recommendation is $4 
million over the President’s budget re- 
quest, but again every penny of the in- 
crease is supported by data developed 
in the Department of the Interior on con- 
servation needs, 
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The Park Service budget, while below 
the budget estimate, is substantially in 
accord with the schedule for Mission 66— 
again, a program prepared by the ad- 
ministration. The $6 million increase 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs is like- 
wise well supported by the documentation 
available at the Department, and the 
same is true of the $2.9 million for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The administration simply has failed 
to present a realistic budget. It has 
failed to request funds to make needed 
investments in natural resource develop- 
ment. The agencies combined in this 
bill are largely revenue producing agen- 
cies developing income for the Federal 
Government estimated over $500 million 
annually. By making the needed in- 
vestments, we will increase the revenues 
while at the same time assure a sound 
program of conservation on our public 
lands. I would like to quoie what my 
colleague, the minovity leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois |Mr. DIRKSEN] said 
when he testified before the committee 
on this bill: 

Now, I came over, Mr. Chairman, to get a 
little money out of this committee, if I 
possibly could. That is a laudable enter- 
prise, and it is a little disconsonant, I think, 
with my general attitude, but I always like 
to see the merit of a project take its due 
course. 


As the Senator from Illinois pointcd 
out, while one may have a general atti- 
tude of being opposed to spending money, 
if a program has true merit it should 
proceed. 

Our Appropriations Committee has lis- 
tened-. to all of the requests. It has 
weighed them carefully and it has en- 
deavored to select those having merit. 
The money has been provided not on the 
basis of the President’s budget, but on 
the basis of merit. This is a good bill, 
in fact it is the best I have ever scen for 
resource conservation. I congratulate 
the committee and I hope that our con- 
ferees will be as effective in maintaining 
our position with the House as they have 
been in convincing the majority of the 
Senate on the soundness of the conser- 
vation investments they have written 
into this bill. 





FAITH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 

resident, this month marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of a great 
American statesman, William Jennings 
Bryan. Bryan was a man of monu- 
mental ability and sterling character. 
He was one of the greatest orators of all 
time. I like him best for his unshakable 
faith in his God and in immortality. 
His was the kind of unfaltering devotion 
and faith so needed in our land today. 
Regarding faith, Bryan said: 

Faith is the spiritual extension of the 
vision; it is the moral sense which reaches 
out toward the throne of God and takes hold 
upon those verities which the mind cannot 
grasp. 

The great things of the world have been 
accomplished by men and women who had 
faith enough to attempt the seemingly im- 
possible and to trust to God to open the way. 

Faith is a heart virtue; doubts of the 
mind will not disturb it if there is faith in 
the heart. 
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Faith in the triumph of truth, because it {s 
truth, has ever been an unfailing source og 
courage and power. Faith leads us to trust 
the omnipotence of the Ruler of the Universe, 
and to put God’s promises to the test. 

Faith is as necessary to the heart of the 
individual as it is necessary to worldwide 
peace. What can equal the consolation that 
comes from reliance upon the care of Him 
who gives beauty to the lily, food to the 
fowls of the air, and direction to all? 


Mr. President, as a fitting sequel to 
Bryan’s words on faith, I wish to close 
with “To a Waterfowl” by one of our 
country’s great poets, William Cullen 
Bryant: 

Whither, midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps 
of day, 

Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 

Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 

As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and 
rest, 

And scream among thy fellows; recds shall 
bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 


Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my 
heart 

Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast 
given, 


And shall not soon depart. 
He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cere 
tain flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 





RALPH ROREY’S COMMENTS ON THE 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
REPORT 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Ralph 

Robey, one of the country’s most dis- 

tinguished economists, presently eco- 

nomic adviser to the National Associa- 

tion of Manufacturers, and from 1946 

to 1953 its vice president and chief econ- 

omist, has had a long career in observ- 
ing economic trends. After receiving 
his Ph.D. in Economics from Columbia 

University in 1938, he was associated 

for many years with the banking com- 

munity in New York, ultimately serving 
with the Federal Reserve bank of that 
city. 

Following extensive teaching in the 
fields of banking and finance, he became 
the finance editor of the old New York 
Evening Post, during the period 1931 to 
1933, and a contributing editor to the 
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financial page of the Washington Post 
from 1933 to 1935. He has also been an 
associate editor of Newsweek magazine. 

He has written extensively on mone- 
tary problems, and his comments on the 
recent report of the Joint Economic 
Committee, which appear in the NAM 
News of March 18, are of interest to 
everyone concerned with economic 


trends. 
I ask unanimous consent that they 


may be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Under the Employment Act of 1946 it was 
provided that there should be created a 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers and 
a Joint Economic Committee. The latter was 
given the function of reviewing the annual 
Economic Report of the President and making 
its appraisal to the Congress. The commit- 
tee has done this year after year and also 
has made many special studies. Last year it 
got the authority to make an investigation of 
unemployment, growth, and price levels. 
Its report on this was issued a few days 
ago. The majority report of the committee 
is almost as bad as the staff study. It reads 
much more like a campaign manual than a 
serious economic analysis, and it split the 
committee wide open. The minority report, 
signed by the six Republican members, says 
that the majority report is ‘partisan, cavalier 
about simple rules of logic and evidence, and 
disrespectful of legitimate differences of 
values, opinions, and judgments.”” In more 
detail it is said ‘“‘the majority report is need- 
lessly partisan * * * is unbalanced and 
evasive * * * is internally inconsistent.” 

The majority report is 61 pages long; the 
minority report, 20 pages. Senator BUTLER, 
Republican, of Maryland, in addition to 
signing the minority report, added some 40 
pages of further analysis and criticism. This 
is of high quality—the best in the entire 
volume. Senator BUTLER says that the ma- 
jority report ‘‘makes 12 generalized recom- 
mendations, 1 of which embraces 9 separate 
Federal programs.” He briefly discusses each 
of these recommendations and concludes: 
“Most of the policies set forth in the ma- 
jority’s report would entail additional Fed- 
eral spending, leading to more inflation, price 
instability, and eventually unemployment.” 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR STUDY 


Congress authorized $200,000 for this study. 
Over 100 witnesses were heard by the com- 
mittee, all of whom did an enormous amount 
of work in preparation for their appearance; 
and 23 special papers were written for the 
use of the committee. All of this material is 
available to students and the public, and 
much of it is truly excellent. Most persons, 
however, have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to go over such a mass of economic 
discussion. 

At the moment, therefore, there is no 
escaping the conclusion that scores and scores 
of our best economic scholars have been im- 
posed upon, that the prestige of the Joint 
Economic Committee has been undermined 
to a serious degree, and that a wonderful 
Opportunity for constructive work has been 
lost—probably lost irretrievably. 





DISSATISFACTION WITH 
CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
week I received in the mail a copy of 
the report to the resolutions committee 
drafted by the Georgia State delegation 
to the forthcoming Oberlin College Mock 
Convention. It was prepared under the 
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direction of Delegation Chairman 
Fletcher E. Campbell, Jr., and sets forth 
forcefully and eloquently many points 
which we of the South have been endeav- 
oring to make during the course of the 
current debate on the misnamed civil 
rights bill now before this body. 

Mr. Campbell suggested that I have 
this report inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp ‘as evidence that the 
southern people are not the only ones 
dissatisfied with the civil rights bill.” 
I commend Mr. Campbell and his asso- 
ciates for their perceptive analysis of 
the issue, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the text of 
their report be printed herewith in the 
body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For years the South has been the whip- 
ping boy of the Democratic Party. Every 
election year the North attempts to shove 
punitive laws, in the guise of civil rights 
legislation, down the throat of the South. 
In the following arguments, we the under- 
signed will attempt to show why a new 
voting-rights bill is unnecessary, unconsti- 
tutional, and would bring about undesired 
and deleterious effects. 

The passage of a Federal referee bill would 
be unnecessary because there are adequate 
State and Federal laws already on the books 
which protect the Negro’s right to vote. 
These include, under Federal laws: (1) From 
the Civil Rights bill, 1957, which gave the 
Attorney General the right to bring suit 
against a State on behalf of a citizen, as that 
citizen’s tax paid lawyer, even if that indi- 
vidual did not want him todo so. (2) Stat- 
ute 18 U.S.C, 242 made it a crime to deny 
the right to vote to anyone qualified under 
State laws. (3) Statute 42 U.S.C. 1983 un- 
der which a citizen may sue for injunctive 
relief or damages if deprived of rights or 
immunities guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 

We defy anyone to name one person who, 
when deprived of the right to vote on the 
basis of his race or color, has not gained 
protection in the exercise of that right if he 
has sued in a Federal or State court. 

Contrary to the report of the Resolutions 
Committee on the platform, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 does give the Attorney General 
the right to sue in the behalf of an indi- 
vidual. 

In addition to these possible remedies, 
there existed 10 pages of other remedies 
which an alleged disfranchised voter had 
prior to the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957. (See CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Feb. 
18, 1960, p. 2868.) 

In light of this voluminous legislation 
already in force, in addition to State laws, we 
fail to see any compelling need for further 
legislation in the field of voting rights. 

s s s * s 

Systematic denial of voting rights on the 
basis of race or color cannot be shown to 
exist in more than a very few localities in 
the South. 

There are many counties in the Southern 
States in which a higher percentage of 
Negroes vote than the national average of 
whites. 


FLORIDA 

Percentage 
re} oo Soe Une whew eweemmne seo 73.9 
Pe ORO ose ata net Wen aman 74.5 
PIRNCOG 2. avancansukwenmiaananwenaacs 712.3 
MN OG. . cowaeesesn eee edowees 80.7 
ORCCCHODCE scsccccccccscectcwomneun a DT 
Sanat LON e senckann sade adaadae - 80.2 
Weerotiss 2 2eoe ce A aa a cea ae 67.6 
WOSDIN@UOR...< ccSéaceseceecwecwonaen 69.9 
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GEORGIA 
Percentage 
BONING see cee esa encsiie 83.8 
DIAGN cs ainiciow a ae eeie nectarines 88.9 
MOVONSS cedadaadetues sacha cae coat am C46 
POR oa ceadenmacews ibelaiias caelaah ceca marten 66.0 
COMINGS sadasscsnseicacetee ees - 67.5 
CNN cid daca ite ai cit tcc ene 73.3 
CRACINOGR a ssc Scttncwcnnetenmamuremene 98.4 
RMI Sintec ans ee 71.0 
Ce A ees act eee 82.9 
SECON OS. ocean cee eee es So 77.0 
TURIN cia i ied eas at el Sa oe 100.0 
NOG Goes ee ai hl cats carats ah 87.6 
URSUAINNIU IN a ecto etd reat etal ae ee 100.0 
POUNUNG soda eat eco eae 72.5 
NR UNOe CSU Sa eee ease es 70.5 
I aa 2 te re rae re eee oe 80.4 
WOU oscar ahs eee 87.3 
ne oc iets sh ee er a 97.9 
WHIGROIG cece he ee 99.2 
LOUISIANA 
OTT a Sti ge ea i rd, cp oe eis 80.1 
a cant eee al lace oes 75.0 
PAV O Ro oat ets ii nln cmeton maken 100.0 
IRIN NNN sa Di Se cetacean ad mies aa i 76.5 
RAO O NNO escet 69.1 
ADI is oie oe i eee oes 67.2 
ee, CRN aia re eS 715.2 
WW OREO ois Sep ere ee oe a ete 82.3 
NORTH CAROLINA 
ITAA IO Gi ct for te he a 83.4 
COURW DOs a i ceritanemsedee ae 69.5 
COTO NOC rei eee oa 100.0 
OIA oo ee eeGcncceeooes son eee 68. 2 
BIG onic Gaetan cnn eee eee 68.2 
CHStONie a2. uss wesc eescancae se eese 100. 0 
BTN WOON Si oe a ee ee ee eee 41.7 
ISIN oat beh et eee on 69.4 
ON ON es es a he Sw ata Be 87.4 
OO Se eee ea ee eee 100.0 
TRON ined icine Serer Sete 100. 0 
RN) 66 oi tS itn cae ee ee 87. 4 
RN a a i il ee 96.6 
soe rer ha te ee 80.9 
WAMCOV Ss cc nncaweanstewd sacemenea ke 73.3 
VIRGINIA 
RCT OR hn ara a cae tlt eas 100.0 
Northumberiantid. on oo oe eens 69.9 
PIM PON ain ait een enna ene 100.0 
URIO Clon 6 Soins ani nmennemo Sees ~ 63.3 
ALABAMA 
CORR oats Sent et its he 70.8 
PERO eo iies Siatretnaiacates Set eee ater tee 67.7 
BRS oo ) RC ae ee res Sao an 84.5 
WelRGRS ocnceies eee eS = Cre 


Mr. Hannah, the Chairman of the Civil 
Rights Commission, admitted under oath, 
“The voting situation in Georgia is pretty 
good and getting better.” 

Only in a few counties can crookedness 
on the part of election officials be found. It 
is our feeling that it is not worth punishing 
the whole South for the political gain of 
northern Republicans solely to alleviate the 
situation in five counties. 

In addition, the Civil Right Committee 
admits that Negro apathy plays a large part 
in the low voting percentage, which he shows 
throughout the country. 

“Apathy is part of the answer. In Atlanta, 
from all accounts, Negroes can register freely 
and 29 percent have done so, but 44 percent 
of the whites have registered. Similarly, in 
New Orleans Parish, some 28 percent of the 
Negroes are registered, compared with 60 
percent of the whites. It may be that a 
lesser proportion of Negroes than of whites 
are registered in Northern and Western 
States. Gallup polls indicate that outside 
the South the voting turnout of Negroes 
is less than that of whites; according to the 
Gallup surveys an average of 53 percent of 
Negroes voted in the four national elections 
from 1948 to 1954, compared with a white 
average of 61 percent. Such apathy may 
stem from lack of economic, educational, or 
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other opportunities, but it does not con- 
stitute a denial of the right of vote.”? 

A disparity in voting percentages between 
white people and minority racial groups ex- 
ists abundantly outside the South. The 
State of Idaho excludes all Chinese and Mon- 
golians. The Civil Rights Commission re- 
port shows that there have been more sworn 
voting complaints in California (47), than 
in South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Texas combined (43), from 
1957 through 1960. The Civil Rights Com- 
mission reports that the State of New York 
denies nearly 200,000 qualified Puerto Ricans 
the right to vote in violation of the Treaty 
of Paris of 1898, which granted the full 
rights of American citizenship to Puerto 
Ricans. In Cleveland, Ohio, only 26 percent 
of eligible Negroes are registered, while in 
Atlanta, 29 percent of qualified Negroes 
actually do vote. 

We do not presume to tell Idaho, New 
York, or Ohio how to run their elections, 
but we resent being pilloried by those who 
have yet to set their own house in order. 

Therefore, we fail to see that any need 
for new legislation can be demonstrated. 

We believe that the proposed civil rights 
legislation would result in deleterious effects, 
not only to the South, but to the whole 
Nation and to our system of constitutional 
government. 

In the first place, we have heard complaints 
by the Attorney General that the dockets of 
Federal courts are now impossibly over- 
loaded. Now, the Attorney General would 
like to overload them even more by enacting 
his civil rights plan. 

It is evident to us that the referee plan {fs 
an attempt on the part of the Republican 
Party to make political hay in northern 
urban areas. All they are doing is making 
a@ play for the Negro vote. This is evidenced 
by the fact that they will not accept a 
Democratic-sponsored plan which accom- 
plishes the same thing. 

The proposed civil rights law is patterned 
after an old reconstruction law of 1871, under 
which a smart Republican lawyer, John I. 
Davenport, was able to swindle the US. 
Treasury out of $214 billion, and managed 
to keep the Republicans in power in New 
York and elsewhere for 20 years. He did this 
by preventing his political enemies from 
voting. Finally, fed up with Republican cor- 
ruption, Democratic majorities swept Grover 
Cleveland into office with a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1892, and this nefarious law was 
repealed. 

This latter-day reconstruction law, pro- 
posed by the administration is more sweep- 
ing than its predecessor in that it includes 
State and local elections as well as Federal. 

Instead of preventing voting, as Daven- 
port’s law did, this law would serve to stuff 
the ballot box, and does not even give the 
State registrar a day in court. Power to 
appoint these referees is the power to control 
elections by the people who do the appoint- 
ing. 

This proposal makes the Federal courts ad- 
ministration bodies in addition to their wide 
and sweeping powers of discretion in inter- 
preting and declaring the law. This pro- 
posal, if enacted, would provide a spawning 
ground for corruption. Referees may be im- 
ported from out of the State where the 
alleged discrimination has taken place. In- 
deed they need not be Americans at all. 
Nothing is to say that they cannot be hood- 
lums, Communists, Egpytians, Siamese, or 
people who have no understanding whatever 
of American democracy. 

This plan would relieve States of all re- 
sponsibility to handle even local elections, 
and the desire to do so, because they would 





“Report of the Civil Rights Commission,” 
1959, p. 52. 
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know that the Federal Government would 
do it for them. Logically, the next step will 
be municipal elections run by the Federal 
Government at bayonet point. 

Therefore, very real harm could result 
from the implementation of the plan pro- 
posed by the resolution committee under 
section 1 of the civil rights plank. 

Enactment of the proposed laws would 
clearly be unconstitutional. The only ref- 
erences to voting in the Constitution, upon 
which advocates of this legislation can rely, 
are: 

1. Article 1, section 2, clause 2, which 
states that qualifications for voting for the 
U.S. House of Representatives shall be the 
same as those for the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature in the State to 
which the law applies. 

2. Article 1, section 4, clause 1, which 
states that Congress may alter the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections. 

3. Article 2, section 1, clause 2, which 
states that members of the electoral college 
shall be appointed as the legislature of their 
States may see fit. 

4. Article 2, section 1, clause 3, which 
states that the time of choosing electors 
shall be determined by conference. 

5. Amendment 15, which states that no 
person shall be denied the franchise on 
grounds of race or color. 

6. Amendment 17, which stipulates that 
the qualification of voting for U.S. Senators 
shall be the same as those for electors to the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

7. Amendment 19, which granted the vote 
to women. 

It is neither stated implicitly nor explicitly 
that the States are prohibited from or lim- 
ited in the running of their own elections. 

The Founding Fathers never intended that 
the right to determine voter qualifications 
should be prohibited to the States. 

“Suppose an article had been introduced 
into the Constitution empowering the 
United States to regulate the elections for 
the particular States, would any man have 
hesitated to condemn it, both as an un- 
warrantable transposition of power, and as 
& premeditated engine for the principle, in 
this case, would have required no com- 
ment.” (Hamilton, Federalist 59.) 

The same Alexander Hamilton spoke again 
on the subject of Federal authority in elec- 
tion running, when in Federalist 60, he 
wrote: 

“Its authority would be expressly re- 
stricted to the regulation of the times, the 
places, the manner of elections. The qual- 
ification of the persons who may choose or 
be chosen, as has been remarked upon other 
occasions, are defined and fixed in the Con- 
stitution and are unalterable by the legisla- 
ture.” 

Many State courts have upheld this doc- 
trine of State discretion in the field of voter 
qualifications. In such cases as Livesly v. 
Litchfield, Peopie v. English, People v. Guden, 
and Board of Commissioners v. Sheridan 
County the Supreme Courts of Oregon, Illi- 
nois, New York, and Wyoming upheld the 
right of the State to determine the qualifica- 
tions for enfranchisement. 

The US. Supreme Court has not been slow 
to uphold States rights in this area. The 
first major exposition of this came in the 
famous case, United States v. Reece. Later, 
in Minor v. Happersett, Mr. Chief Justice 
Waite delivered the opinion of the Court, 
saying: 

“It is true that the United States guar- 
antees to every State a republican form of 
government. * * * 

“The guaranty necessarily implies a duty 
on the part of the States themselves to pro- 
vide such a government. All the States had 
governments when the Constitution was 
adopted. In all, the people participated to 
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some extent, through their representatives 
elected in the manner specially provided, 
These governments the Constitution did not 
change. They were accepted precisely as 
they were, and it is, therefore, to be pre. 
sumed that they were such as it was the 
duty of the States to provide. Thus, we have 
unmistakable evidence of what was repub- 
lican in form, with the meaning of that as 
employed in the Constitution. * * © 

“Being unanimously of the opinion that 
the Constitution of the United States does 
not confer the right of suffrage upon any- 
one, and that the constitutions and laws of 
the several States which commit that im- 
portant trust * * * are not necessarily void, 
we affirm the judgment.” 

In 1915, in Guinn and Beai v. United 
States, Mr. Chief Justice White reaffirmed 
these principles: 

“Beyond doubt the amendment does not 
take away from the State governments in a 
general sense the power over suffrage which 
has belonged to those governments from the 
beginning and without the possession of 
which power the whole fabric upon which 
the division of State and National authority 
under the Constitution and the organiza. 
tion of both governments rest would be 
without support and both the authority of 
the Nation and of the State would fall to the 
ground. In fact, the very command of the 
amendment recognizes the possession of the 
general power by the State, since the amend- 
ment seeks to regulate its exercise as to the 
particular subject with which it deals.” 

After the first world war, in Newberry vy, 
United States, the Court continued to up- 
hold the doctrine it had previously pros 
pounded. Mr. Justice McReynolds spoke for 
the Court: 

“We find no support In reason or author- 
ity for the argument that because the offices 
were created by the Constitution, Congress 
has some indefinite, undefined power over 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
not derived from section 4. The Govern- 
ment, then, of the United States, can claim 
no powers which are not granted to it by the 
Constitution, and the powers actually grant- 
ed must be such as are expressly given, or 
given by necessary implication.” 

With greater emphasis he added: 

“We cannot conclude that authority to 
control party primaries or conventions for 
designating candidates as bestowed on Con- 
gress by the grant of power to regulate the 
manner of holding elections, The fair in- 
tendment of the words does not extend so 
far; the framers of the Constitution did not 
ascribe to them any such meaning. Nor is 
this control necessary in order to effectuate 
the power expressly granted. On the other 
hand, its exercise would interfere with purely 
domestic affairs of the State, and infringe 
upon liberties reserved to the people.” 

Modern courts have been no exception. 
During the war, Mr. Justice Stone reiterated 
his predecessors in United States v. Classic: 

“Such right as is secured by the Constitu- 
tion to qualified voters to choose Members of 
the House of Representatives is thus to be 
exercised in conformity to the requirements 
of State law subject to the restrictions pre- 
scribed by section 2 and to the authority 
conferred on Congress by section 4, to regu- 
late the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Representatives.” 

He went on to say: 

“Pursuant to the authority given by sec- 
tion 2 of article I of the Constitution, and 
subject to the legislative power of Congress 
under section 4 of article I, and other perti- 
nent provisions of the Constitution, the 
States are given, and in fact exercise, a wide 
discretion in the formation of a system.” 

Very recently—2 years ago—this doctrine 
was again challenged by the NAACP. Even 
the present Court, with its reliance on 
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psychological and sociological evidence was 
won over by the compelling arguments based 
on precedent and the Constitution. This 
same Court which handed down Brown v. 
Board of Education also declared, through 
Mr. Justice Douglas, in Lassiter v. Northamp- 
ton County Board of Elections: 

“We do not suggest that any standards 
which a State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters. But there is wide scope for 
exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence re- 
quirements, age, previous criminal record 
(Davis v. Beason (133 U.S. 333, 345-347) ) 
are obvious examples indicating factors 
which a State may take into consideration in 
determining the qualifications of voters. 
The ability to read and write likewise has 
some relation to standards designed to pro- 
mote intelligent use of the ballot. Literacy 
and illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, color, 
and sex, as reports around the world show. 
Literacy and intelligence are obviously not 
synonymous. Illiterate people may be intel- 
ligent voters. Yet in our society where news- 
papers, periodicals, books, and other printed 
matter canvass and debate campaign issues, 
a State might conclude that only those who 
are literate should exercise the franchise. 
Cf. Franklin v. Harpers (205 Ga. 779, 55 S. 
E. 2d 221), appeals dismissed 339 U.S. 946. 
It was said last century in Massachusetts 
that a literacy test was designed to insure 
an “independent and intelligent” exercise of 
the right of suffrage. Stone v. Smith (159 
Mass. 413-414, 34 N. E. 521). North Carolina 
agrees. We do not sit in judgment on the 
wisdom of that policy. We cannot say, how- 
ever, that it is not an allowable one meas- 
ured by constitutional standards.” 

In the light of nearly unanimous legal 
evidence, we submit that this proposal is 
repugnant to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, which, after all, the hotheads 
have had their say, is still the supreme law of 
the land. 





SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON IMPORTS 
OF CASEIN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we had an amendment to House 
bill 7456, to extend for 3 years the sus- 
pension of duty on imports of casein, 
that was drafted on the floor yesterday, 
in consultation with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DirKSEN |, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and other Sen- 
ators. The bill has not been messaged 
to the House. It isa House bill. 

Iask unanimous consent that the vote 
on the passage of the bill be reconsid- 
ered, that the amendment also be recon- 
sidered and amended to read as follows: 
On line 7, strike out “1960” and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘March 31, 1960,” and 
on the same line, strike out 1963” and 
insert in lieu thereof “July 1, 1960.” 

That is a purely technical correction, 
but in order for the House to concur, 
this needs to be done before the Senate 
messages it to the House at noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be reconsid- 
ered and amended in accordance with 
the unanimous-consent request, and that 
the bill as amended be passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
Passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1961 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
without objection, the Chair will lay be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate, and that then an 
amendment be offered, with the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum to 
come thereafter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10234) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Commerce and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not 
suggesting the absence of a quorum. The 
Senator from Delaware |Mr. WILLIAMS} 
said he believes the amendment referred 
to will be acceptable. The procedure 
suggested by the Senator from Flicrida 
is very agreeable to us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, to 
what amendment does the Senator re- 
fer? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Have 
the committee amendments been agreed 
to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
committee amendments have not been 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Are 
other amendments now in order? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I can- 
not hear the distinguished Senator. 
What is the amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. My 
question is, Would any amendment 
offered from the floor be in order? I 
have an amendment, but do I not have 
to wait to offer it until after the com- 
mittee amendments have been consid- 
ered? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I explain the situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The committee dis- 
cussed the bill last Thursday. The dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member has 
concluded her discussion. I have con- 
cluded my discussion. 

The Senator from [Illinois suggested 
that he had some amendments, but that 
he had to appear before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations on a matter of 
great importance to his State. 

My understanding was that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware was ready to offer an 
amendment. I am perfectly willing for 
that amendment to be first considered. 
It relates to the number of voyages. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order to consider the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware, notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that the committee amend- 
ments have not been agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Texas? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware has two amend- 
ments. I told the Senator I would not 
be ready to give him an answer with 
respect to one of them until the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
were present and I could submit it to 
them. The other amendment relates to 
the voyages, and we are ready to pro- 
ceed on that amendment. I ask that 
the Senator offer that amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the first amendment I want 
to offer is the one which I think can 
be agreed upon. The Senate has 
adopted it a time or two before. I think 
we can quickly dispose of it. I should 
like to send that amendment to the 
desk. 

The amendment would merely pro- 
vide that those companies which bene- 
fit under this bill from Government sub- 
sidies would not be able to, in turn, offer 
any public official reduced or free trans- 
portation on our American ships. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment, 
send it to the desk, and ask that it be 
stated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the Senator has offered that 
amendment first, because I told the 
Senator very specifically I would not be 
able to answer a question which he had 
propounded to me about it until the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee was present and had a chance to 
be consulted and until the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MacGnuson] had also 
been consulted. My understanding was 
that the Senator had another amend- 
ment as to which he was ready to pro- 
ceed. I think it would be better to fol- 
low that course of action. Otherwise, 
we shall have to have a quorum call now 
and get the two Senators I have men- 
tioned to the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have no objection. I have 
a second amendment which I could 
offer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the Senator to 
offer that amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
simply wondering if the Senator from 
Florida is willing to accept this second 
amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is not willing to accept any 
amendment under the conditions which 
now exist. 

The Senator from Florida is willing, so 
far as he is concerned, tw accept the 
amendment with reference to free trips, 
but he made it very clear to the Senator 
from Delaware that other Senators had 
to be consulted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer the other amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Therefore, the Sen- 
ator from Florida has insisted that the 
other amendment be considered. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
submit the other amendment first. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has my request been approved? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, before 
the amendment is siated, will the Sen- 
ator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did the Senator say 
that the amendment had heretofore 
been approved by the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
Senate approved it last year. 

Mr. BUTLER. There was not a record 
vote. Has not that amendment been 
refused by the Senate by two record 
votes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Deijaware. It was 
refused by the conferees, but it was ap- 
proved by the Senate. The amendment 
was approved by the Senate each time 
it was voted on, but it was Knocked out 
in conference. I am hoping that this 
time the House will accepi the amend- 
meni. 

I cannot see how they can do other- 
wise. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment has been ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the Senzcie 
on two occasions? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. It 
Was approved last year and approved 
with very little objection 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not know what the Senate has done 
heretofore. I made it very clear to the 
Senator from Delaware that with respect 
to this particular amendment we should 
wait until there can be more general dis- 
cussion. With respect to the other 
amendment, it will certainly not be con- 
tested by the committee. I believe the 
Senator is ready to proceed, and I sug- 
gest that that amendment be offered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
he gentleman from Delaware yield if he 
has the floor ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Before the amend- 
ment is offered, I should like to discuss 
briefly an item dealing with the Weather 
Bureau. Does the Senator from Florida 
have any objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not have the 
floor; but if the Senator from Delaware 
will yield to me for that purpose, I shall 
be very giad to yieid to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

fr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
greatly interested in the need for addi- 
tional weather reporting facilities. It 
happens that we have one of the oldest 
weather reporting stations in north cen- 
tral Kansas, at Concordia, Kans. I am 
thoroughly familiar with that area. Ido 
quite a little flying in private airplanes. 

There is an area in which there is an 
inadequate reporting service. There are 
fine radar facilities at Kansas City, 
Wichita, Denver, and Lincoln, Neb. 
However, there is a great void in a cer- 
tain area. 

I followed with interest some of the re- 
ports, observations, and letters in the 
record of the hearings. I wish to read 
one sentence, found on page 617, relat- 
ing to forecasts. 

In the interest of maximum safety and 
efficiency in the management and use of the 
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navigable air space, it is of the utmost 
urgency that the weather forecasting service 
be brought up to a level which will meet 
the existing requirements of the air traffic 
control system and its users. 


It is that particular sentence that I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, chairman of the sub- 
committee, as indicating the need for 
this additional service. I have had sev- 
eral contacts with Dr. Reichelderfer and 
the FAA with regard to this need. I 
think they understand the situation. 

I fully appreciate the problem from 
the standpoint of appropriations, when 
it comes to establishing new or ex- 
panded facilities. However, I cannot 
let this opportunity pass without stress- 
ing the need for an extension of the 
service in this area. We have a Weather 
Bureau station. We have an airport 
where a building could easily be con- 
structed. and good radar facilities could 
be provided without great cost 

As I have stated, I do 2 good deal of 
private fiving in this areca. There are 
hundred fivine farmers and 
hundreds of private airplanes in the 
State of Kans. I cali atiention to the 
this particular service. I do 
not propose to offer any amendments, 
but I want the Recorn to show that 
there is a need for this service, which 
vould be of great value to the many 
pespie who use this section. It could 
be important to cemmercial aviation, 
because there would then he an ade- 
quate reporting service. The Weather 
Bureau submits reports morning, after- 
noon, and evening from a central Sta- 
tion. I find from the hearings that 
some have suggested that a difference 
of 2 minutes can mean the difference 
between safe flying and an accident. 

I appreciate the kindness of the 
chairman of the subcommittee in al- 
lowing me these few minutes to discuss 
the problem 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to have 
the Senator discuss it. 

The subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee, by unanimous action, restored 
to the bill the full request for the 
Weather Bureau for the improvement 
of fiight safeiv. The other body had 
substantially reduced the amount. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney!, who is known to be inter- 
ested in this field, teok a very great in- 
terest in this particular item. He 
interrogated Dr. Reichelderfer and 
other witnesses at some length. 

I am unable to state whether the 
particular obiective which the Senator 
mentioned is served by allowing the 
full request of the Weather Bureau. 
Whatever is comprehended within the 
full request made by the Weather Bu- 
‘eau, and supported by the aviation in- 
dustry. was restored to the bill, because 
we felt that this was an objective of 
such compelling interest that we should 
take that course. 

I am sorry I cannot tell the Senator 
from Kansas specifically about the Con- 
cordia station. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to commend 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
the full committee for bringing in the 
recommendation that the full amount 
requested by the Weather Bureau and 
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the FAA be allowed for this important 
service. I cannot think of anything 
more urgent, in view of the increasing 
air traffic, than the need for extension 
of safety facilities and services. It is 
important to those who fly, particularly 
those who fly in small aircraft. We live 
in an area where they are used to grcat 
extent. 

I plead with the chairman of the sub- 
committee for future consideration. I 
am confident that in some areas there 
is an inadequacy of air reporting serv- 
ice. Further consideration shou!'d be 
given the subject in future years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

All the requests for restoration were 
granted. Whether this particular item 
was included, I am in doubt. I suegest 
to the distinguished Senator that there 
will be another supplemental bill, and 
if he regards this particular item of 
great importance, I invite him to appear 
before the subcommittee at that time 
and be heard. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assure the chair- 
man that I shall be delighted to appear 
and present this request. I can state 
to the chairman that the Weather Bu- 
reau and the Federal Aviation Acency 
are thoroughly familiar with my request. 
I shall be happy to appear before the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.GORIE. Myr. President, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, has the 
deepest interest in the Nation’s highway 
progra He and I have discussed the 
problem with respect to the pending bill, 
and have conciuded—which I think he 
will confirm—-that we should explore 
together the possibility of finding a sat- 
isfactory answer to the problems relating 
to the deficiency bill which is anticipated 
and the legislative bill, which is likewise 
anticipated. I should like to make the 
fact of our conversation and undertak- 
ing of joint effort in this regard a matter 
of record. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee for his 
able and constructive remarks, and also 
for his continued interest in the highway 
program, which is shared by the Senator 
from Florida. 

Last year there was considerable Gdis- 
cussion of this subject, at which time 
the point in greatest issue was whether 
or not advancements would be made out 
of general funds to meet all obligations 
of the United States under the Federal- 
aid program, which would come due in 
the fiscal year 1960. 

At that time, as I recall, we made ayail- 
able $359 million for that purpose. This 
time the request of the Bureau of the 
Budget was for $200 million for 1961 for 
that same objective, and the amount was 
reduced to $160 million, for reasons with 
which the Senator is familiar. This 
amount will accomplish the full objec- 
tive. That is, there will be no default 
during the fiscal year 1961, which can 
be foreseen, in the payment of the Fed- 
eral part of any Federal-aid project. 

There is another point, however, in 
which the Senator from Tennessee is 
very greatly interested—and I share his 
interest. I refer to the problem of get- 
ting back to the original seheduie for 
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allocation of projects. particularly in 
connection with the Interstate System. 
The Senator from Tennessee and I have 
discussed this question at length, and 
quite sympathetically. We both wish to 
get the program back on the track. The 
question which has been discussed be- 
tween us relates to what would be the 
best method. I have felt that the Pub- 
lic Works Committee has a particular 
task, because it has to do not merely 
with this particular year, for which we 
are providing in this bill, but also with 
other years, in the future. 

We are exploring.the matter and we 
shall continue with the exploration, in 
the hope that we shall find a method to 
accomplish what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and I both wish to accomplish. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further. 

Mr. GORE. Ithank the Senator. The 
statement which the able Senator has 
made, that there be no deficiency in 
meeting the requests of the States for 
reimbursement is conditioned and made 
possible by the fact that the adminis- 
tration has instituted a slowdown proce- 
dure by which the vouchers of the var- 
ious States are held back. That means 
that the program itself is prevented from 
proceeding upon schedule. This is a 
part of the problem which the able Sen- 
ator and I will jointly seek to resolve. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; the Senator is 
correct. As a matter of fact, both of us 
are exceedingly eager to step back to the 
original tempo of the interstate program. 
The question is how to accomplish it. 
That is a serious question. The Sena- 
tor from Florida is inclined to think it 
requires action by the legislative com- 
mittee. The Bureau of Public Roads has 
stoutly taken the position that under ex- 
isting law it has no authority to make 
allotments for the future except insofar 
as revenue is foreseeable. On that there 
may be some difference of opinion. 

Mr. GORE. In any event, the crux of 
the problem is money. Is that not right? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The crux of the prob- 
lem is money, not just for this year, but 
for the future, to handle the program. 
The Senator from Tennessee and the 
Senator from Florida wish to get the 
program back on schedule. 

Mr.GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Delaware is ready to present his amend- 
ment, we can proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the first of the amendments 
which were excepted under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, unless the 
Senator from Delaware has an amend- 
ment to offer to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
willing to offer the amendment. If it 
is satisfactory to the Senator from Flor- 
ida I shall reverse the order of presen- 
tation and submit first the amendment 
mentioned. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is out of the Chamber at the pres- 
ent time, however 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate that 
courtesy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Wash- 
ington is also interested in the second 
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amendment. It does not make any dif- 
ference which one I present first; how- 
ever, I did promise to the Senator from 
Washington that he would be notified. 
Perhaps I could offer one of these 
amendments and then have a quorum 
call so as to alert the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
His reasoning is impeccable. If he will 
say which amendment he will offer, and 
then offer whichever amendment he 
wishes to offer at this time, I shall sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Washington wishes to be 
present during the consideration of both 
amendments. I send an amendment to 
the desk and ask that it be stated, fol- 
lowing which we can have a quorum Call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the ap- 
propriate place in the bill it is proposed 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

No common carrier by water subject to 
the Shipping Act of 1916, as amended; the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended; 
or any other Act; shall directly or indirectly 
issue any ticket or pass for the free or 
reduced-rate transportation to any Official 
or employee of the United States Govern- 
ment (military or civilian) or to any mem- 
ber of their immediate families, traveling as 
a passenger on any ship sailing under the 
American flag in foreign commerce or in 
commerce between the United States and 
its Territories and possessions; except that 
this restriction shall not apply to persons 
injured in accidents at sea and physicians 
and nurses attending such persons, and 
persons rescued at sea, and except that this 
restriction shall not apply to persons re- 
ferred to in section 405(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1145(B)), relating to steamship companies 
carrying mails of the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this Act shall 
prevent the United States Government from 
entering into contractual arrangements with 
said companies for reduced transportation 
rates involving the traveling expenses of 
those Government employees (military or 
civilian) when such transportation costs are 
paid for by the United States Government. 

Any person or corporation who knowingly 
violates this Act shall upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not less than $500 nor 
more than $10,000 at the discretion of the 
Court for each such violation. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

fr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this amendment is the same 
as the one the Senate approved last year. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
prohibit the merchant marine from of- 
fering free or subsidized rates of trans- 
portation to any public official, and that 
prohibition will apply to public officials 
in the legislative branch as well as in 
the executive branch. This would apply 
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the same rules to the Merchant Marine 
as now apply to the railroads and air- 
lines. 

When we stop to consider that Con- 
gress, in subsidizing this industry during 
the past 5 years, has voted total subsidies 
amounting to more than $1 billion, I be- 
lieve it only proper to ask that this 
amendment be adopted. Subsidies are 
approved by both the Congress and the 
executive branch, and to allow the in- 
dustry to continue to offer free or re- 
duced-rate transportation to the officials 
who voted for the appropriations or to 
those who recommended the appropria- 
tions is to subject both the Members of 
Congress and Officials of the executive 
branch to a great deal of criticism. I 
do not say that the decisions of these 
Officials have been influenced by such 
free transportation or reduced rates. 
Nevertheless, in recent weeks much has 
been said in the press about officials of 
various executive agencies who have ac- 
cepted excessive entertainment from 
those with whom in their official capac- 
ity they have done business. I believe 
the Congress should begin to live in ac- 
cordance with the code it lays down for 
the officials of the executive branch. 

On two previous occasions the Senate 
has approved this amendment. Unfor- 
tunately, each time it was rejected by 
the House. 

If we now approve the amendment, 
however, we should approve it with the 
clear intention of having the Senate 
conferees instructed to insist on the 
amendment. 

If the amendment is adopted, it will 
restrict any shipping company from giv- 
ing to any Official or employee of the 
U.S. Government or to any member of 
that employee’s immediate family free 
transportation or reduced transporta- 
tion rates below the rates offered to the 
general public. The amendment would 
not prevent a Government official or any 
member of his family from traveling by 
ship at excursion rates if those rates 
were offered to the general public. 

As I have said, I do not charge that 
any public official’s decision has been 
influenced as a result of his receiving 
such lower rates or free transportation; 
but the Congress and the executive 
branch have laid down a code which pro- 
vides that gifts and excessive entertain- 
ment from those with whom they do 
business are not proper, and I think it 
is time for Congress to begin to live by 
the same code. 

Recently a high-ranking Government 
official was forced to resign from his 
position as a member of an agency of 
the executive branch after it was dis- 
closed that he had accepted a subsidized 
vacation from those with whom he was 
doing business in his official capacity. 

Again I ask, what is the difference be- 
tween a situation in which a Govern- 
ment official accepts subsidized hotel 
facilities, on land, and a situation in 
which a Government official accepts 
subsidized vacation by water? 

This bill, which is offered now ir the 
form of an amendment, has been ap- 
proved by the various executive agencies 
of the Government. I have before me a 
letter addressed to the chairman of the 
committee, signed by Leo A. Hoegh, of 
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the Budget Bureau, in which he states 
that they have no objection to the 
amendment. 

I also have before me a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury in which 
it is stated that this Department has no 
objection to this proposed legislation. 

I also hold in my hand a letter from 
the Department of the Interior in which 
it is stated that this Department has no 
objection to this proposed legislation. 

A similar report has come to me from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department of the Navy states 
that it will have no objection provided 
the legislation is amended so that the 
Navy can contract for the transporta- 
tion of its military personnel. That 
suggestion has been included, and there- 
fore the Navy's objection to this amend- 
ment has been eliminated. 

I also have before me a letter from 
the Department of State to the effect 
that the State Department makes no 
objection to the proposed legislation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion very properly has stated that the 
matter is out of its jurisdiction and that 
it is not making any recommendation. 

So again I say that I think this 
amendment is drafted in a form which 
has universal approval by the execut‘ve 
branch of the Government. Hearings 
were held several years ago by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, but they failed to act. I think 
the Senate should take this long over- 
due action. 

I hope the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee who is in charge of this appro- 
priation bill will see fit to accept the 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware 
whether I correctly understand that 
the amendment applies only to officials 
of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment and officials of the executive 
branch of the Government or to their 
families. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no applica- 
tion of this provision to the general pub- 
lic, is there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. NO, sir. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I say that I have 
conferred with the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmitTH]. I 
nave conferred with other Senators on 
the ficor who have particular knowledge 
of this field. I have already stated, in 
an earlier statement, that, so far as I 
am concerned, I have no objection to 
this amendment. I am very happy, with 
the concurrence of the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], to take this amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate that statement. I know it is 
as far as the Senator from Florida can 
state; however, having had some experi- 
ence with conference committees, I 
should like to emphasize that I would 
expect the Senate conferees to insist 
upon this amendment just as strenuously 
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as they would on any other amendment. 
We would be forced to discuss it again 
should it be eliminated in conference. 
This is something in which the Senate 
and the Congress, as a whole, would be 
very lax indeed if we do not give it our 
approval. 

I did not mean by that statement to 
question the sincerity of the Senator 
from Florida. All I want to emphasize 
is that this amendment is not being of- 
fered merely as a token gesture to be 
taken to conference and dropped. I am 
really in earnest about it and will insist 
upon its being retained in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 

lorida has already said he personally 
favors the principle of the amendment. 
He said he saw no reason why, for ex- 
ample, to make it personal, a Senator 
or Member of the House should travel 
free, or at reduced cost. on lines subsi- 
dized by laws passed by Congress. 

I want to remind the Senator from 
Delaware that, in conference, the Sena- 
tor from Florida is only one of several 
Senate conferees. There are House coi- 
ferees, likewise. I want to remind the 
Senator from Delaware that this is legis- 
lation. We are making no point of or- 
der. We are perfectly willing to take 
the amendment to conference. I hope 
the amendment can remain in the bill. 
I will do my best to see that it remains 
in the bill. But any matter that is of- 
fered on the floor, without having a hear- 
ing on it by the committee, and which 
is legislation, as the Senator knows, is 
in a precarious situation in conference. 
TI would not want the Senator from Dela- 
ware to take the assurance that the Sen- 
ator from Florida is going to favor its 
being kept in conference as assurance 
that the amendment is going to remain 
in conference, because the Senator from 
Florida does not, and cannot, go that 
far. He will do his best. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH. I should like to concur 
100 percent 1n what the distinguished 
Senator from Florida has said. I will 
join the Chairman in doing what I can 
to keep this amendment in conference, 
and I am sure the able Senator, the 
chairman of the committee, will in his 
usual persuasive manner do his utmost 
to uphold the position of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
both the Senator from Florida and the 
Senator from Maine. I fully recognize 
that the amendment was subject to a 
point of order because it is legislation. 
Tf the point of order had been raised, 
however, I had another amendment em- 
bracing the same proposal that I would 
have offered. This would not be subject 
to the point of order; however, it does 
not spell out the proposal as carefully 
as does the pending amendment. This 
amendment, as it is drafted, has the 
approval of the agencies. 

I appreciate the acceptance of the 
amendment by the Senator from Florida 
and his committee, and I know he will 
do his best to keep it in conference. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Did the Senator say 
he wanted Members of Congress and 
members of the executive branch to have 
no greater right in this connection than 
the public generally? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. I 
said that if this amendment were 
adopted, Members of Congress and pub- 
lic officials in general, which includes 
members not only of the legislative 
branch but also of the executive branch, 
would be eligible for no rates offered by 
the shipping companies other than those 
recular rates which are offered to the 
public in general. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator knows 
the shipping companies offer reduced 
rates to the public-—perhaps not gen- 
erally, but reduced rates are offered— 
does he not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
heard the Senator from Maryland |Sen- 
ator BuTLER! say that at times reduced 
rates are offered to some large shippers. 
This amendment docs not deal with that 
problem. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would the Senator 
be willing to have his amendment go 
across the board and cover all persons 
traveling ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
amendment as drafted would prohibit 
any public official from accepting re- 
duced rates. If the Senator wants to 
offer an amendment extending the re- 
striction to the public generally, I shall 
be glad to give it consideration. That 
is an entirely different proposition, hows 
ever. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to see the 
amendment apply to everybody, not 
merelv to Members of Congress and the 
executive branch. I do not think we 
ought to pick out any particular segment 
of the public. If we are to have such a 
provision, I think, it should apply gen- 
erally, as the railroad law does. It 
should apply to the public generally, and 
not merely to certain officials. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
amendment does apply exactly in the 
same manner as does the railroad law 
and as does the law for the airlines. 

Mr. BUTLER. It does not apply in 
the same way, because the railroads can- 
not give rebates to anybody, and that is 
what I would like to see this proposal do. 
If we are to have a law on this subject, 
let us make it apply to everybody. Let us 
not exempt Mr. A, and say to Mr. B. do- 
ine the same thing, “You are fined $10.- 
000 for giving Mr. C a certain ticket that 
vou could give Mr. A.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
amendment does not exempt anybody. 
If the committee has a different ap- 
proach to this problem why has it not 
reported a bill dealing with this subject? 

Mr. BUTLER. We have made such 
offers. If the Senator will include the 
public generally, that would be all right, 
but I do not believe in making fish of 
one and fowl of another. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. When 
the proposal was drafted by the legisla- 
tive counsel and submitted to the agen- 
cies I was advised that it should be con- 
fined to public officials. It follows the 
same pattern established when Congress 
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assed the law prohibiting railroads 

from granting public officials subsidized 

ions. 
= law that was passed by Congress 
several years ago correcting this situa- 
tion as it affects both the railroads and 
the airlines dealt only with public ofti- 
cials. For that reason, I am trying to 
lay down the same rule with respect to 
ipping companies. 

sear. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senate 
now understands the measure as apply- 
ing only to officials of the executive and 
legislative departments and their fam- 
ilies. Is that correct? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. DolI correctly under- 
stand, likewise, the proviso which I now 
read, “Provided further, That nothing in 
this act shall prevent the U.S. Govern- 
ment from entering into contractual ar- 
rangements with said companies for re- 
duced transportation rates involving 
the traveling expenses of those Govern- 
ment employees (military or civilian) 
when such transportation costs are paid 
for by the U.S. Government” accepts the 
mass travel arrangement the Govern- 
ment has always, by contract, entered 
into concerning larger movements of 
personnel? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is true. The exception was included on 
the recommendation of the Department 
of Defense and of the various divisions 
thereof. When the movement of troops, 
military personnel, or civilian personnel 
and their families, is handled solely at 
Government expense the departments 
will still have a right to enter into con- 
tractual arrangements with the shipping 
companies. This amendment would in 
no way affect that when such expenses 
are paid entirely by the Government. 

Likewise, a clause was put in to take 
care of the situations where the Post 
Office Department uses some personnel 
to handle mail during the traveling of 
the ships. 

I repeat, in all instances where the 
Government itself is directly responsible 
for the payment of the transportation, 
the amendment does not and should not 
apply. It applies only when traveling 
at other than Government expense. 

The language was drafted to conform 
with the same type of legislation which 
the Congress enacted years ago, first in 
connection with the railroads and later 
in connection with the airlines. 

This would put the ships under the 
Same rules as was provided at that time 
for the other two means of transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with the proposed 
legislation as explained by the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. BUTLER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
first to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware yields to the 
Senator from Tllinois. 


That 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Delaware 
for the amendment. The Senator from 
Delaware is one of the most vigorous 
fighters for economy in the Senate. He 
was not only a fighter for economy when 
the Democrats were in power in the 
executive branch of the Government, but 
he is also a fighter for economy when 
the Republicans are in power. 

The Senator has been willing to try 
to cut down the subsidies for ship con- 
struction, althouzh some of the major 
shipbuilding companies in the country 
are located in his own State. I think 
the Senator deserves the highest praise 
for his attitude. 

The Senator from Illinois was one of 
those who had some part to play in 
eliminating free travel of public officials 
on the airlines, because that was used 
as a method of influencing officials and 
Members of Congress. 

I shail support the Senator in this 
proposal. I would like to ask him a 
question, if he will permit. The Senator 
from Florida has indicated that he 
would accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware, but if the Sen- 
ator goes to conference on it will he not 
find strong opposition from the House 
conferees? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Florida may find strong 
opposition, but the Senator has given 
me his assurance that he is accepting the 
amendment in good faith and will sup- 
port it in conference. There was no 
question in my mind about the Senator’s 
being sincere when he told me he would 
do this. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have 
about the Senator’s sincerity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator will do what he can. If, per- 
chance, the amendment is not agreed to, 
then we in the Senate will have a chance, 
when the matter comes back to the 
Senate, to express our opinion at that 
time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All Iam trying to do 
is to suggest that perhaps the hand of 
the Senator from Florida would be 
strengthened if we could have a yea-and- 
nay vote on this matter, so that the Sen- 
ate with a clear voice could state its sup- 
port of the Senator from Delaware and 
of the Senator from Florida. I hope very 
much that my good friend from Dela- 
ware will ask for a yea-and-nay vote on 
this matter, in order to help the Senator 
from Florida defend the position which 
the Senator from Delaware so eloquently 
puts forth. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have already 
voted on this matter. I think that 
should be said. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois was not here when I stated what 
I think I should repeat now, since he is 
on the floor. 

I reminded the Senator from Dela- 
ware that this language is clearly legis- 
lation. Notwithstanding that, the com- 
mittee has not raised a point of order, 
because the committee favors the levisla- 
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tion. i qiloted the distinguished Senator 
frorm Maine, the ranking minority mem- 
ber, as feeling, along with the Senator 
from Ficrida, the Senator from Wash- 
ington, and others, that this is good leg- 
islation and should prevail. 

Also, in complete fairness, I reminded 
the Senator from Delaware that any leg- 
islation which is placed on an appropria- 
tion bill presents no easy situation in 
conference. I told the Senator I would 
fight as hard as I could for it. The Sen- 
ator from Maine has said the same thing. 
I do not want that to be taken to mean 
we are guaranteeing the language will 
stay in the bill. I hope it will. We will 
do all in our power, because the Senator 
from Florida thinks there is involved a 
question of the good repute of the Sen- 
ate and of the House. I do not think 
that any Member of the Senate or the 
House wants a reduced rate or better 
treatment than the public generally 
from a concern which is operating in 
very large part out of subsidies paid by 
the U.S. Government. 

I think every Senator and every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives will 
feel that way about the matter. I hope 
we will find that situation to exist in 
the conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield to the Senator in just a moment. 

I accepted the assurance of the Sen- 
ator from Florida in good faith. Cer- 
tainly I like victories by yea-and-nay 
votes, but I am a great believer that 
when one has a victory offered he should 
take it. I am not pushing my luck too 
far. If the Senate is willing to accept 
the amendment, I am perfectly willing to 
stop talking and let it pass. 

I have the utmost confidence both in 
the sincerity and in the integrity of the 
Senator from Florida and the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine I[Mrs. 
SMITH], both of whom I know are in 
support of the amendment. This time 
we will have several friends in court 
when this matter goes to conference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Florida and the very much 
beloved Senator from Maine will do their 
best on this matter, but they are going 
into a very severe struggle with the 
House conferees. I have always felt 
that when one is moving to attack it is 
not enough to send a rifle squad up to 
the front, but that one should have a 
supporting detachment behind them. 
The best reenforcement we could give to 
the Senators would be a ringing yea-and- 
nay vote. I am confident the amend- 
ment would pass by an overwhelming 
vote. Then the Senators would not 
enter the conference chamber with 
empty hands, but would enter with the 
massed power of the Senate behind 
them. 

While of course I shall not insist upon 
a yea-and-nay vote if the Senator from 
Delaware feels it should not be asked 
for. I plead with the Senator to recon- 
sider his determination and to come still 
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further to the assistance of our beloved 
comrades as they work for economy and 
for the elimination of unfair privilege. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I as- 
sure the Senator from Illinois that when 
I came to the Chamber this morning I 
came with the full intention of asking 
for a yea-and-nay vote. I had advised 
the secretaries of the Senate to alert 
the Members that there would be a yea= 
and-nay vote. 

However, I had expected we would 
have a little more difficulty getting the 
amendment agreed to than has devel- 
oped. 

I repeat, I am a great believer that 
when one is winning, the sooner one can 
yield the floor and accept the victory the 
better. I am not unmindful of an inci- 
dent which occurred a couple of years 
ago when my distinguished friend from 
Virginia, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, agreed to accept an amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, who 
then decided to seal his victory with a 
yea-and-nay vote. The Senator’s vic- 
tory soon turned into a defeat. 

I know in this instance the result 
would be entirely different, but never- 
theless I am offering the amendment to 
get it approved. When I get it agreed 
to, I shall have accomplished my pur- 
pose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What will the Sena- 
tor do when these fine representatives 
of ours come back to the Senate from 
the conference with this provision 
eliminated? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If that 
happens I will be on the floor ready to 
defend my position. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
fight for it again? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
before, and I shall do so again. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield to the Senator in just a minute. 

One reason I am willing to let this 
pass quickly is that I recognize that they 
have a point, that the amendment is 
legislation on an appropriation bill and 
would be subject to a point of order. 
To that extent I am in a weak position. 
As I pointed out, however, had the point 
of order been raised I had another 
amendment which would have made this 
merely a proviso on the bill, which would 
have bypassed the point of order. This 
latter proposal is not drafted in exactly 
the kind of language I should like to 
have it nor the kind which is in this 
amendment. That is the reason I did 
not offer it first. 

I think our hands are strengthened 
by having the complete languaze in the 
bill. The Senators have graciously 
agreed to accept the complete language 
in the bill, which, as I said before, is 
the language approved by the various 
executive branches, and which is worked 
out in careful detail. We will be in a 
much stronger position by getting the 
complete text in the bill than by com- 
promising it. Again—when you are 
winning, never tempt your luck too far. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I defer 
to the judgment of my good friend from 
Delaware, but over the night I read “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” written by Oliver 
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Goldsmith, and in that book the author 
describes how the son of the vicar, 
Moses, went to town with a cow and sold 
@ very valuable cow in return for some 
green spectacles, which were of abso- 
lutely no use. I only hope that the Sen=- 
ator from Delaware does not find he has 
sold the affirmative decision of the Sen- 
ate for some green spectacles, which turn 
out to be of no assistance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I as- 
sure the Senator from Illinois that he 
has nothing to worry about. I have my 
spectacles in my pocket to make sure 
that I can sce what is going on. 
{[Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This subject has 
been before the Senate on many occa- 
sions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the proposal 
has never been approved. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It has always been 
lost in conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is why I 
want the Senator from Illinois to bear 
with me for a moment. 

The last time the provision was put in 
the bill it went to conference, and the 
House absolutely refused to accept it. 
The conference report was brought back 
to the Senate, and there was a rollcall 
on the conference report. This was one 
of the points that was raised. The Sen- 
ate voted, 53 to 34, to turn it down. So 
when the Senators talk about rollcalls, 
there have been some rollcalls. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the state of the Senator is 
correct; however, it was in the closing 
days of the session when the conference 
report came back, and the argument was 
effectively used that the Senate must 
accept the conference report or get no 
legislation. I appreciate the force of 
that argument, but this time it will not 
be applicable. 

We have another strong point which 
we did not have then. In the past 12 
months a great deal has been said by 
various committees in the House and 
Senate on the subject of “payola” being 
used on the side of influence dise jockeys 
and others, including Government offi- 
cials. These men were criticized for 
accepting free entertainment. Recently 
the head of one of our Commissions re- 
signed as a result of protests by the pub- 
lic that he had accepted lavish entertain- 
ment from those concerned with deci- 
sions he was making. 

Much of the criticism resulted from 
the good work of commitices in the 
House of Representatives, With all that 
background I have the feeling that 
there is a different spirit in the Congress 
than there was when this question was 
previously under consideration. I am 
confident that there is more respect for 
this problem in the House than there 
was before, I do not see how either 
the House of Representatives or the 
Senate could criticize an official in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment for accepting lavish entertainment 
on a yacht in Florida or hotel accoms- 
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modations in some city which are paid 
for by some taxpayer and still support 
a code of ethics which provides that 
Members of Congress or other public 
officials may accept the free transporta- 
tion or reduced rates offered to us by 
one of the largest and most heavily 
subsidized industries in the country, 

We cannot say that these subsidized 
vacations have not been offered. I do 
not wish to deal in personalities. A few 
years ago, however, as I previously 
pointed out, I was a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. During the time we were 
taking testimony in that committee on 
a bill affecting the maritime industry 
a letter was sent to the chariman of 
the committee in which each member 
of the committee was offered a free 
vacation. The offer was made to my- 
self and my family, and to every other 
member of the committee and his fam- 
ily, of a free trip anywhere in the 
world—not just to Europe or South 
America, but anywhere the member 
wished to go on any American-flag ship, 

I denounced that offer then as being 
highly improper, and I denounce it now. 
I contended that the ship operators had 
no right to offer such free trips. The 
letter was withdrawn, and the invita- 
tion cancelled. But the fact that that 
can be done and the fact that reduced 
rates of transportation can be offered by 
this heavily subsidized industry indicates 
that the time is long overdue for cors 
recting the situation. 

I am glad we are in agreement, and 
I very much appreciate the attitude of 
the subcommittee in accepting the 
amendment. The language meets all the 
objections which were once made by offi- 
cials of the Defense Department and 
various other agencies of the Govern- 
ment who did not want to be handi- 
capped in making contract arranges 
ments with these companies to transport 
military personnel and their families in 
instances in which the Government is 
paying all the cost. 

I appreciate the fact that we are mak- 
ing a legislative record in support of 
language being added by the Senate. I 
think the House will be coenizant of this 
debate. I am confident that the amend- 
ment will be accepted and will be upheld 
in conference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish acain to com- 
mend the Senator from Delaware for 
his action, and to say that I hope his 
optimistic appraisal of the situation may 
be borne out, 

But knowing of the adamant position 
of the House in times past, I am some- 
what fearful that the brave warriors 
whom we send into battle unequipped 
with adequate weapons may be over- 
powered. I would prefer a ringing roll 
call vote, showing that the Senate stood 
solidly behind the Senator from Dela- 
ware; but inasmuch as he does not in- 
tend to ask for it, I will not ask for it. 
However, I believe we will both pledge 
that if the bill comes back from the 
conference with this item eliminated, we 
Shall fight it until doomsday. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the record should be kept straight. 
I have it before me. 

When the bill came to the floor of 
the Senate after having been reported 
from the committee in the form passed 
py the House, there was added on the 
floor of the Senate an amendment to 
prohibit the issuance of free or reduced 
rate transportation to officials or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 

That was the bill which went to con- 
ference, with the added title, title II, in 
dispute. The managers on the part of 
the House disagreed with title II, on the 
ground that it was not germane to the 

ill. 
. On the conference report there was a 
rolicall. Fifty-three Senators voted to 
delete the matter, and 34 voted to keep it 
in the bill. That was done on September 
9, 1959. 

We have had no conference with the 
House since that time. Whether Mem- 
pers of the House have changed their 
minds or not, I do not know. I do not 
know what the Senate would do with the 
conference report. However, there was 
a vote on this question, and there was a 
substantial ringing vote at that time, be- 
cause of the point raised by the Senator 
from Florida, that the item was legisla- 
tion. 

I do not know that any Member of 
the Senate has a monopoly on righteous- 
ness. All of us have our own particular 
codes, and we feel all right about it. 
There is no monopoly on righteousness 
in any individual. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me finish what 
I have to say. 

There is really no objection to the 
goal sought by the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. In the first 
place, I do not know of any particular 
instances in which such a thing has 
happened. If there be such instances, I 
donot know about them. We have asked 
the Maritime Board about the situation. 
There was a hearing in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce 2 years ago, I believe, at which 
the Senator from Delaware appeared. 
We discussed the question thoroughly for 
2 or 3 hours in the committee. The com- 
mittee voted the proposal down at that 
time, on the basis that there was no 
particular need for it. 

There are certain practical considera- 
tions in this connection which must be 
looked to, so far as placing the provision 
In an appropriation bill is concerned. 
There is a practical situation involved. 

First, the provision could apply only, 
of course, to subsidized lines. 

Second, it would have to apply to the 
general public also. What is applied to 
Government officials should be applied, 
in a broad sense, to the general public. 

Third, there is a certain flexibility of 
accommodations in passenger ships. 
They are very much different from air- 
planes or railroad trains. It has been 
customary, since men have sailed the 
Seas and ships have carried passengers, 
to allow the captain of the ship to do 
what he thinks is right. even so far as 
eating is concerned. The Senator from 
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Illinois knows that there is a great rush 
to see who sits at the captain’s table on 
a voyage. It is fashionable of itself, and 
a mark of distinction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me finish. 

There are certain practical considera- 
tions. 

I do think, of course, that the Senator 
from Delaware should explore the fact 
that there is no objection to anyone 
getting abroad a ship, whether he is a 
Government official or a member of the 
general public, with the exception of ex- 
cursions sometimes 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
amendment is clear on that point. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That any such 
person should not pay the minimum 
rate, whatever it may be. There are a 
few ships which have minimum rates, 
and there are all kinds of different rates. 
For example, one person likes the port 
side, while another person likes the star- 
board side. Actually on some trips to 
Europe, because the ship is traveling 
east, the staterooms on the starboard 
side are at little premium because the 
other side is the north side, and the 
sun does not shine as well on that side. 
That is a practical problem in ships. 

I know that the amendment will be 
taken to conference, and I hope the 
House will accept the principle of what 
the Senator from Delaware wishes to 
establish. In other words, we do not 
wish to see anyone traveling on a ship 
with any more rights than anyone else. 
However, I do not believe we should lay 
down a broad proposal, or even suggest 
by implication that there have been 
some abuses in connection with this 
matter. I donot know of any. I donot 
know of any so far as our committee is 
concerned. The chairman of the com- 
mittee has never gone on these trips 
himself. That does not mean that I 
would not have gone. I simply did not 
have the time. However, members of 
the committee have gone to places on 
ships, and we have always paid the fare 
out of commitiee funds. When a mem- 
ber of a committee gets aboard ship, I 
suppose it is only natural for the captain 
to say to him, ‘“‘You sit at the captain’s 
table’; or things of that kind. If the 
amendment can be practically reduced 
to the fares involved, and if it can be 
applied to everyone, including the gen- 
eral public and Government officials, 
and everyone else, the objective of the 
amendment is good, and there is no rea- 
son why the amendment should not be 
adopted. 

That is my feeling. The Senator 
knows that. I hope he also will under- 
stand that there are some practical legis- 
lative matters involved and there is also 
the point of the germaneness of legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. I hope 
the House will accept the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the comments the Senator has 
made. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We should keep 
this in some perspective. We should not 
point a finger and say because there is 
a climate with respect to some of these 
things that everything is bad or that 
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someone else should judge someone else’s 
conscience. My conscience, the con- 
science of the Senator from Illincis, the 
conscience of the Senator from Florida, 
and the conscience of the Senator from 
Maryland are our own consciences. We 
have to live with our conscience. That is 
our business. . I do not wish to see any 
implication left in the Recorp by the 
amendment that there is any Member of 
Congress—as far as I know this applies 
to the House—I have not been able to 
run anything like this down yet but the 
Maritime Board would be the only one 
that would know if there has been any 
abuse whatsoever with respect to this 
matter—I do not know that there would 
be any abuse in the future if we did not 
adopt the amendment. However, the 
objective is good. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate what the Senator from Wash- 
ington has said. I will repeat once 
more that the amendment applies only 
to the fares charged. The amendment 
is in line with the action which was taken 
many years ago by Congress in respect 
to laying down ground rules for the rail- 
road industry and later for the airline 
industry. 

I agree with the Senator from Wash- 
ington that I did not, in presenting the 
amendment, wish to cast any reflection 
on anyone. In fact, I will repeat what 
I said in presenting the amendment. I 
said I was not charging that Government 
officials who are responsible for making 
decisions in Government have been 
influenced in their decisions by the 
granting of a special rate to them. I 
have said that it could happen and that 
that is a bad policy, and it should be cor- 
rected before we do have trouble. Con- 
gress years ago adopted two laws, one 
relating to the railroad industry and the 
other relating to the airline industry. 
On many occasions Congress has been 
critical of officials of the executive 
branch of the Government for accepting 
what many of us feel is excessive enter- 
tainment from industry. Let us agree 
to live by our own rules. 

I called attention to an offer which I 
consider to be improper and which was 
made to the members of our committee. 
The industry did offer members of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce free trips if we 
wanted to take them. I am sure all 
Members of the Senate will agree that 
that was an improper offer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We turned it down 
unanimously. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes: 
but the fact that the offer was made by 
the industry and the further fact that we 
could have accepted such trips, shows 
that there is need for legislation in this 
field. 

Again, I thank the subcommittee for 
accepting the amendment. I hope that 
this will be the last time we will have 
occasion to discuss the matter on the 
floor of the Senate, except later to con- 
gratulate the conferees when they return 
with this amendment included in the 
bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I donot wish to pro- 
long this discussion. However, in view 
of the statement which the Senator from 
Washington has made that we should he- 
ware of undue self-righteousness, I 
merely wish to add that I wholeheartedly 
agree with him. I certainly think we 
should avoid all self-righteousness. Asa 
matter of fact, I think that self-right- 
eousness or spiritual pride should be the 
eighth deadly sin. While one should 
avoid self-righteousness at all costs, 
there is also the old saying, “Caesar’s 
wife should be above suspicion.” 

That is one reason why the amend- 
ment should not only be adopted by the 
Senate, but adopted by both Houses and 
both parties, and become law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say just one thing in addi- 
tion. A Senator during the debate 
spoke about an offer made by a shipping 
line to the committee. Of course he was 
talking about a legislative committee, 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, because I would not want 
anyone to think, from a reading of the 
Recorp, that any shipping line had come 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
had made such an offer to it. No such 
suggestion was made, ever, to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Delaware explained that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
offer was made to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was made in a 
letter sent to us. I do not know how 
long ago it was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Several 
years ago; and I have been working to 
get this law approved ever since. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. About 10 years 
ago. It was made by the executive di- 
rector of one of the groups. It was not 
sent by a shipping line. It was thought 
that some members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce should 
know something about the problems of 
the merchant marine. It was thought 
that would be a good idea. The ship- 
ping lines later said, “We cannot do 
this.” We turned down the offer. 

I said at the time that I hoped some 
members of the committee could take 
such trips on official business, so that 
they would know something about the 
problems of the merchant marine. 
Since that time some of the members 
have taken such trips, and the commit- 
tee has paid for them out of committee 
funds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I can easily see 
such a Situation arising in a legislative 
committee, because they are charged 
with the supervision of the merchant 
marine and its operation. The Appro- 
priation Committee is in a different 
situation. I never heard of such a sug- 
gestion being made or such an offer hav- 
ing been made to the Appropriations 
Committee. I simply wanted to get the 
ReEcorpD clean on that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
I made it clear that it was the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
However, to keep the Recorp straight, 
the Recorp should show also that the 
offer was rejected by the committee. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I understand so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Since 
that time I have consistently tried to 
have this legislation enacted. That 
offer was made to our committee while 
it was considering legislation which was 
vital to the industry. I considered the 
offer then and consider it now to have 
been a highly improper suggestion. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
the amendment has been clearly ex- 
plained by the Senator from Delaware; 
also, the statements made by the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] and the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] are 
clear. I think we are all in agreement 
concerning the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ihope we will accept 
it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the statements made 
concerning the merits of the proposal 
submitted by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I am grateful to the Senator 
from Florida for accepting the proposal. 
In my opinion, if Congress is going to 
demand a meticulous observance of what 
some persons may call high morals in 
accepting hospitality, Congress should 
set the example, so that we under no 
circumstances will accept hospitality to 
which censure might be attached. It is 
on that basis that I subscribe to the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Florida and all others who are sup- 
porting the approval of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first committee amendment which has 
been passed over will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 
5, after the word “Commerce”’, it is pro- 
posed to insert “including not to exceed 
$5,000 for official entertainment ex- 
penses”, and in line 6, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to strike out 
“$2,660,875” and insert “$2,822,400”. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to discuss the amendment to the pro- 
vision for salaries and expenses for gen- 
eral administration which increases the 
House appropriation by some $161,525. 
It is an appropriation for the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Secretary of Com- 
merce himself. 

On Thursday evening last, I pointed 
out the contradiction between the acts 
of the Secretary of Commerce and the 
speeches of the Secretary of Commerce, 
stating that when he appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
he asked for an increase of more than 
$25 million over the amount appropri- 
ated by the House, and that 4 days after- 
ward he went to Philadelphia and spoke 
before the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association, where, among other things, 
he said: 

It is to defend economic growth from ruin 
that the Eisenhower administration will con- 
tinue to wage a no-quarter fight against the 
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budget boosters and the surplus spenders, 
For if we can save the surplus for reduction 
of debt, we can—at the proper time—initi- 
ate much needed tax reform, which business 
wants so strongly. 


In other words, in his speech before 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Secretary of Commerce, Mr, 
Frederick H. Mueller, emphasized econ. 
omy and stated most clearly that it was 
the members of the progressive bloc in 
the Members of the progressive bloc in 
Congress who wanted to increase expend- 
itures, despite the fact that he had 
himself asked for the increase of $25 
million. 

Mr. President, let us see the facts 
about the activities, budgetwise, of the 
Secretary of Commerce, and then com- 
pare them with his speech. 

I hold in my hand an official docu- 
ment entitled “The Commerce Budget 
In Brief,” issued by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Office of Budget and Man- 
agement, and which was published under 
the authorization of Mr. Frederick H. 
Mueller, Secretary. Pages 2 and 3 give 
a summary of the appropriations which 
the Department requested. The sum- 
mary compares the requests with the 
appropriation made for the current fiscal 
year. 

This estimate shows that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who was making 
speeches about the need to reduce the 
Federal bureaucracy and resist the budg- 
et boosters, was coming in and asking 
for big increases in the personnel of his 
own Department. 

For example, he was asking for 93 new 
general administration positions, of 
which 59 were to be in his own office and 
34 in the Office of Field Services. He 
was asking for 45 new positions in the 
Bureau of the Census; 139 new and addi- 
tional positions in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey—I should make it clear that 
all those new positions were additional; 
he was asking for 54 new positions for 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, a service which, so far as 
I can tell, has been relatively useless and 
largely confined to soft talk, sweet talk, 
and Republican propaganda. 

He was asking for 89 new positions in 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce; 13 
new and added positions in the Office of 
Business Economics; 101 new positions 
in the Maritime Administration; 164 new 
positions in the National Bureau of 
Standards, 295 new positions in the 
Weather Bureau; 77 new positions in the 
Bureau of Public Roads; or a total addi- 
tion of 1,070 new positions above and 
beyond the 19,286 positions which had 
existed at the end of 1959. 

He was therefore asking for an in- 
crease in the permanent staff of the De- 
partment of Commerce of close to 6 per- 
cent, or, to be precise, 5.6 percent. 

As we know, the rate of growth of the 
American economy in the 7 years since 
the Eisenhower administration took 
office has been at an average rate of only 
2.3 percent. So the Department of 
Commerce was proposing an increase in 
the bureaucracy of that agency in 1 year 
at a rate approximately 214 times that 
of the rate of growth of the national 
product. This seems to be a new type of 
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law, Mueller’s law; namely, to expand 
the personnel of the Department of 
Commerce at a rate greatly in excess of 
the national growth rate. 

Mr. Mueller has been making very elo- 
quent speeches on growth. But what he 
thus demonstrates is that he is really 
concerned with the growth in the per- 
sonnel of the Department of Commerce, 
Indeed, the growth rate in that Depart- 
ment has been quite extraordinary. 
Mr. Mueller is proposing to increase it 
still further. 

The House cut the requested appropri- 
ations of the Department of Commerce 
by about $28 million; and in the general 
administration item now before us it 
rejected the bulk of the proposed in- 
crease of 59 positions in the office of the 
Secretary and Under Secretaries. In- 
stead the House allowed 10 of the 59 
positions in the field of transportation, 
but did not allow the rest of the 49 
positions. 

Mr. Mueller came back before the Sen- 
ate committee on February 19, 1960, and 
asked for the restoration of those 49 po- 
sitions, and the Senate committee re- 
stored approximately half of the total. 

Mr. Mueller made an eloquent plea 
also that he should be given $5,000 for 
entertainment to pay for the expenses of 
food and other condiments to entertain 
foreign guests, saying that the previous 
Secretary, Mr. Sinclair Weeks, had a pri- 
vate income and had done this, and that 
the present Secretary and his Under Sec- 
retaries and Assistant Secretaries felt 
that this item should no longer be borne 
as a private expense. The Secretary 
said that the top Secretaries had spent 
$2,557 of their own money in the pre- 
ceding year, but felt that they should 
have spent $6,112. They were there- 
upon given $5,000 for entertainment ex- 
penses in the provision now under con- 
sideration. 

These are the facts of the Secretary’s 
official recommendations to the Senate. 

Now let us see what Mr. Mueller the 
orator said. I have now not merely his 
speech of February 23, but a number of 
his other “economy” speeches made dur- 
ing the same period. Although at the 
same time he was asking for 1,070 addi- 
tional positions and was trying to get 
appropriations for those additional po- 
sitions, he was out on the road, selling 
himself as the great advocate of econ- 
omy, and implying that the Democrats, 
particularly the so-called liberal wing of 
the Democrats, were budget boosters and 
surplus spenders. 

I mentioned last Thursday the speech 
of February 23, at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, which the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania { Mr. CLarkK] will rec- 
ognize as probably the ritziest of Phil- 
adelphia hotels, where the young buds 
of Philadelphia society have their com- 
ing out parties to the music of Meyer 
Davis, and which is the natural habitat 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
sociation—that and the Union League 
Club, just a few doors down the street. 

_ But I wish to refer to some other ora- 
tions by the Secretary of Commerce, be- 
Cause they are really such gems that 
the country should not be denied the 
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privilege of hearing them, and a much 
larger audience for them is greatly to 
be desired. 

For instance, on January 14, when it 
was cold in the North, the Secretary of 
Commerce followed the wandering birds 
and went south to Florida, and delivered 
@ speech before the Fort Lauderdale 
Chamber of Commerce. Undoubtedly 
he enjoyed the Florida sunshine at that 
time. It would be interesting to know 
if he enjoyed it at Government expense. 
In the course of that speech he had some 
comments to make about the deteriora- 
tion of the moral fiber of the American 
people and the American Government 
during the period when the Democrats 
werein power. He said: 

Bureaucracy encroached on private deci- 
sion making and control of private industry. 
Money-wasting schemes were the hit parade. 
Deficit spending became chronic. Federal 
debts increased as the value of the dollar 
declined. The rich were smeared by tongues 
and the poor were soaked by taxes. 

And along with fiscal burdens went a 
weakening of moral fiber. Corruption, the 
inevitable camp follower of Government 
waste and extravagance, slithered into many 
areas, including Government. Decent people 
everywhere hung their heads in shame, 


Then Mr. Mueller said: 

What happened? You recall what hap- 
pened. The disenchanted, dissatisfied Amer- 
ican people from all parties rose up in wrath 
and demanded a change. 

And they got it. A new administration 
dedicated to sound economic policies came 
in, and spendthrifts and left-wingers went 
out. Confidence returned with a tide of con- 
structive conservatism. 


Mr. President, I now skip a para- 
graph, and then read further from Mr. 
Mueller’s oration, as follows: 

Standing in the clutter of redtape, busi- 
ness cried out emphatically: “Bureaucrat go 
home, and let us run our own affairs.” 

Business insisted on a halt to extrava- 
gance and a stop to the calculated policy of 
inflation that hiked costs, debased currency, 
and robbed future economic security. It de- 
manded tax relief and a balanced budget. 


He then went on to claim that “in the 
past 7 years these sound requests have 
been met.” 

Mr. President, when we read this 
swelling prose, we would think the Eisen- 
hower administration was diminishing 
the number of so-called bureaucrats. I 
think that term is frequently unjust 
when it is applied to public servants. 
But since it has been used by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, it is interesting to 
note that at the same time when he was 
saying that under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, bureaucrats were going 
home, he demanded the enactment of a 
new bill which would bring a thousand 
and seventy new bureaucrats into his 
own Department of the Federal service. 

Mr. President, to call that attitude 
hyprocrisy would, I think, be an under- 
statement. 

I now read from pages 4 and 5 of this 
most fulsome speech by Mr. Mueller: 

This month we begin a new year and a 
new decade. A new session of Congress has 
just started. Candidates for the presidency 
are entering the ring for the election year 
contest. Every one of these factors will 
have a profound effect on current events 
and on the destiny of this Nation. Every 
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one will affect your livelihood, your welfare, 
your economic prospects. 

Will prosperity be encouraged, or will it 
be sabotaged by inflation? 

Will public wisdom prevail, or will the 
Nation be lured into reckless paths by the 
Pied Pipers of radicalism, posing as the trail- 
blazers of economic growth? 

Will the dike be held against a tidal wave 
of election year pressures for new spending 
sprees that will increase the peril of infla- 
tion? 

These are vital questions that require 
plain, honest answers. 


I pause here, Mr. President, to state 
that the spending spree in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was the spree the 
Secretary of Commerce was proposing 
to have by getting a thousand and 
seventy new positions. He was some- 
thing like the drunken man who believes 
that everyone else is tight, but is not him- 
self able to recognize his own insobriety. 

Then the Secretary of Commerce said: 

Now that the threat of another steel shute- 
down has been removed, and if the Con- 
gress doesn’t pile up roadblocks, the gross 
national product can soar to the half trile 
lion dollar peak before summer. 


I read further from this speech by 
Secretary Mueller: 

That dream is too close to fulfillment to 
allow reckless politicians or radical advo- 
cates to destroy. That dream can come 
true if you pitch into the battle for sound 
government and_ sustainable economic 
growth. For the fight for a balanced budget 
and a sound dollar is your fight, too. 


But apparently it is not the fight of 
the Secretary of Commerce, because he is 
proposing the creation of a thousand and 
seventy new positions in his Department. 
He urges everyone else to fight the Demo- 
crats as “budget boosters’ and “reckless 
politicians,” but he, himself, tries to slip 
around to the back door and get the pap 
for himself. 

I now read from page 6 of his speech: 

Not content with record prosperity, they 
call for blisters on the boom. They hope to 
divert public funds needed for desirable pri- 
vate growth to unnecessary Federal projects. 


Well, Mr. President, I think that one 
unnecessary Federal project is certainly 
the establishment of 1,070 new jobs, 
which the Secretary of Commerce is pro- 
posing—with 59 of them in his own office, 
and with $5,000 for entertainment. 

I read further from the speech by the 
Secretary of Commerce: 

They want to unbalance the budget and 
thereby pile up deficits for our children to 
pay off. They prefer to have politicians spend 
the money which private citizens worked so 
hard to earn and who should have the right 
to spend or save. They are so blind and 
reckless that they are even willing to play 
with the fires of inflation. 


Mr. President, I want that money to 
be saved. But the Secretary of Com- 
merce in his appeals to Congress wants 
to spend it for his political appointees. 

I have read those quotations from his 
speech of January 14, 1960, however, to 
show how he publicly attacks others as 
spendthrifts. 

Apparently the Secretary of Commerce 
remained for some time in the delightful 
sunshine of the Southland; but a little 
later he journeyed slightly northward; 
and on the 19th of January he spoke in 
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Charlotte, N.C., before the Charlotte 
Chamber of Commerce, at the Park Cen- 
ter. I find rather interesting some of 
the statements he made on that occa- 
sion, as follows: 

Today, we have in the Congress a conserva- 
tive coalition from both parties, who foster 
a sound economy. Today, we also have in 
the White House a President who presents a 
sound budget. 


But Mr. Mueller wanted a “sound 
budget” along with 1,070 new positions 
in his Department of Commerce. 

Then he said: 

I can think of no immediate public service 
more in the interest of the Nation and in 
the self-interest of business than for North 
Carolina businessmen and their associates 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific to become 
Paul Reveres and spread the alarm of threat- 
ened inflation to every village and farm in 
America. 


On page 4 of his speech, this magnilo- 
quent orator stated: 

Too long, too many businessmen have 
huffed and puffed but remained inactive 
when spendthrifts have tried to raid the 
national treasury, when leftwing smear- 
mongers have tried to poison the public mind 
against business, when irresponsible poli- 
ticians have tried to harass business, bur- 
den business, and in some cases have suc- 
ceeded in ruining certain businesses. 

You'd better speak up now—while you 
have a public with a desire to hear you. 


But then he spoke up before the Sen- 
ate committee in favor of the establish- 
ment of 1,070 new positions, with 59 of 
them in his own office; and he wanted an 
increase in his public relations staff, so 
that he might have more of these hair- 
raising speeches written for him. 

Let me say that I want to congratulate 
the committee upon turning down his 
requested increase for more public rela- 
tions staff. That was a good job. But 
Secretary Mueller tried his best to saddle 
the taxpayers with the expense of em- 
ploying more speech writers to denounce 
the Democrats and to denounce the 
Congress as “spenders.” 

I read now from page 5 of the speech 
by the Secretary of Commerce: 

But I warn that the very presence of an 
expected budget surplus is an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to the spenders. They 
already are licking their chops at the prospect 
of eating up the surplus. They will want to 
throw away your money on unnecessary proj- 
ects or, as a lure to the public, to shave 
certain taxes before paying off some moral 
obligations on the debt. 

We shall need another great public re- 
sponse this year to protect the budget sur- 
plus from the greedy clutches of election year 
pressure groups. 


Mr. President, I do not know who is 
licking his chops; but I think the high 
officials of the Department of Commerce 
are the ones who are licking their chops 
at the prospect of getting $5,000 of enter- 
tainment money which will provide them 
with good filet mignon, together with the 
liquid condiments which can be used to 
wash down said filet mignon. 

They are evidently going to get it, be- 
cause, upon the insistence of the Secre- 
tary, the committee yielded; and saying 
it would “‘ne’er consent, consented,” and 
put in the bill this $5,000 allowance for 
entertainment, and also about 50 percent 
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of the added appropriations requested 
for the Office of Secretary which had 
been eliminated by the House. 

The Secretary went on to say: 

I urge all businessmen to get into the 
budget fight. 


I urge them, too. I urge them to get 
into the fight and to begin in their own 
department and to reduce appropria- 
tions there. 

I do not know how much longer the 
Secretary stayed in the land of the South 
and enjoyed the sun, possibly at Gov- 
ernment expense. But the 10th of Feb- 
ruary found him in New York, and, 
sure enough, he spoke before the Union 
League Club. The Secretary of Com- 
merce finds it irresistibly attractive to 
appear before Union League Clubs. They 
act toward his presence as a powerful 
magnet does to filaments of iron which 
may be scattered around. He responds 
with a tropism which inevitably leads 
him into the hallowed precincts of the 
Union League Clubs. 

Let us take some passages from this 
New York speech, which, though deliv- 
ered in a colder climate, is hotter, or 
perhaps just as hot, as the speech he 
delivered in Florida: 

The group on the right insists: “Give pri- 
vate initiative a chance to do most of the 
job itself. Keep Government’s fingers out 
of our pocketbooks and Government controls 
out of our front offices. Bureaucrat, go home 
and stay there.” 


At the same time he was trying to get 
1,070 new bureaucrats in his own De- 
partment. I echo his sentiments: Bu- 
reaucrats in the Department of Com- 
merce, go home. I would include the 
Secretary among that list. 

He goes on to say: 

I do not believe New York businessmen 
and their associates elsewhere are going to 
keep mum this year when any irresponsible 
politician or any economic illiterate tries 
to drain from the blood stream of the private 
economy the savings urgently needed for in- 
vestment in research and capital outlays 
that create more business, more employment 
and more economic growth. 


I hope they do not keep mum this 
year. I hope they are not mum today. I 
hope they register, with a ringing voice, 
their disapproval of this Secretary of 
Commerce, who hoped to add 1,070 em- 
ployees to his own Department, and 
thereby inflate bureaucracy, when he and 
others are saying the number of Fed- 
eral employees should be reduced. 

The Secretary goes on to say: 

Had it not been for a fighting, veto- 
swinging President, backed up by a conserv- 
ative coalition from both parties and sup- 
ported by an overwhelming public opinion 
at the grassroots, the spenders would have 
blown holes in the sandbags and a flood of 
inflation would have engulfed this Nation—- 
from Wall Street to Main Street. 


His speech writer, however, gave out 
on language and had to insert certain 
paragraphs in this speech which were 
almost identical with the paragraphs he 
used in that sonorous speech of February 
23 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel: He 
said: 

Someday, somebody will have to pay. 
Certain programs may be slashed by a future 
Spartan Congress. And if our. private 
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economy continues in healthy growth, in. 
evitable burdens may be financed in part 
from increased income. 


Then this paragraph: 

If we do not slam on the brakes and keep 
our foot hardpressed on the pedal, we may 
very soon confront $100 billion budgets, 
heavier taxes, higher debts, lower value of 
currency—all weakening our economy and 
undermining our defense—all pushing the 
America of the 1960 decade headlong toward 
the precipice. 

It is to save the economic growth from 
ruin that the Eisenhower administration 
will continue to wage a no-quarter fight 
against the budget-boosters and the sur- 
plus spenders, 


The Secretary loves that phrase, or his 
speech writer loves that phrase so well 
that it does double duty and has appeared 
several times. Perhaps it was the loss 
of ingenuity on the part of the Secretary’s 
speechwriter which made the Secretary 
ask for the addition of 2 more speech- 
writers to the 11 he already had. 

Mr. President, I do not object to a Sec- 
retary of Commerce going around the 
country making political speeches. I do 
not object to the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Philip A. Ray, coming to 
Chicago and denouncing me. I will an- 
swer him. He denounced me as a budget 
buster and surplus spender. That is not 
true, but he has a right to denounce me. 

But I do not think he or the Secretary 
should denounce me with the assistance 
of public money, or denounce the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Democratic Congress 
and circulate their releases with public 
money. If he wants to make political 
speeches, let them be written in the Re- 
publican National Committee, at private 
expense. 

I am not going to stand here on the 
floor of the Senate and vote to appro- 
priate money which is not needed, in or- 
der that the Secretary of Commerce may 
more effectively and more improperly 
libel members of my party, and mem- 
bers of my branch of the Democratic 
Party, and libel me. I am not going to 
put in their hands public money which 
they can use to misrepresent conditions. 
If they want to misrepresent, let them 
do it with their own money, and we will 
meet it with our own money—about $1 
of our money to $20 of theirs. 

So I want to make an appeal to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, my good 
friend the Senator from Florida: Will 
he not agree to eliminate the increase of 
$161,000 which the committee has recom- 
mended over the House figure and in- 
stead reinstate the cut which the House 
imposed? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Myr. President, I ap- 
preciate the concern and the considera- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois, but 
the committee did not grant all that the 
Secretary of Commerce requested in this 
matter, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The committee 
granted about 50 percent of it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It granted 24 out of 
49 positions which the Secretary request- 
ed to be restored. We very carefully left 
out the additional personnel for infor- 
mation or publicity, to which I think the 
Senator has referred, and we granted 
only the increases in those cases which 
we thought were required. 
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We granted, by unanimous action of 
our subcommittee and our full commit- 
tee, those requests. I could not make 
the concession which the Senator has 

egested. 
ae I, while I am on my feet, say that 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HayDEN], the chairman of the full 
committee, has advised me that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ron], has a matter on the Interior bill 
on which he is very anxious to make a 
statement before he leaves on business 
which is presently taking most of his 
time, and the Senator from Arizona 
would like us to allow him to break in 
with his statement on the Interior bill 
at such time as is convenient to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

I suggested that we allow the Senator 
to complete on this matter. Then, if 
the Senator from Arizona is ready, I am 
willing to have the other matter han- 
dled. If not, I will answer briefly to 
the Senator from Illinois and let the 
Senator from Arizona break in at any 
time he is ready to do so. 

I take it for granted the Senator from 
Tllinois is agreeable to that procedure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. I want to 
accommodate the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. President, I am disappointed at 
what the Senator from Florida has said. 
Secretary Mueller is a man who publicly 
talks about economy, but who already 
has an inflated staff. This man wants 
59 new positions in his own office, and 
the committee has granted him 24 new 
positions, in addition to the 10 allowed 
by the House, as I read the reports. If 
this man believes in economy, he should 
try to get the work done with the same 
staff. Instead, he wants to increase his 
staff, and he wants $5,000 for entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Il- 
linois is not a wealthy man, but he is 
willing to offer to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, for whom he does not entertain 
a passionate affection, a case of Illinois 
tomato juice, to aid in the entertain- 
ment of guests. I think the Senator 
from Oregon would be willing to offer a 
case Of Oregon prune juice. I think we 
could get a case of orange juice from the 
Senators from California and from the 
Senators from Florida. I see the Sen- 
ator from Florida |[Mr. HoLuanp] nods 
assent. 

Mr. President, we already have a guar 
antee of three cases of liquid refresh- 
ment, which would be much better for 
the Secretary of Commerce than what 
he is likely to buy, which will permit him 
to entertain his guests in a style becom- 
ing a Republican Secretary of Commerce. 
We do not want to be severe on him in 
the slightest. 

Will not my good friend agree to my 
request to eliminate this recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida could not grant 
that request. The committee went 
rather carefully into this matter and 
decided that $5,000 would be a very small 
allowance, considering the amount of 
Visitation which the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary and the Assistant Sec- 
retaries are required to make in the 
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course of their official duties, in the vis- 
iting of commercial agencies of other 
countries, and the return visits which 
the officials of those countries make in 
the United States. We tried last year 
to get a definite figure, and we could not 
obtain it because the previous Secretary, 
Mr. Weeks, was not willing to try to 
capitalize what he had actually spent, 
which I have since learned was a good 
deal more than $5,000 for entertainment. 
Mr. Weeks, of course, is a very wealthy 
man. That does not happen to be the 
case with reference to the present Sec- 
retary or to the others in the Depart- 
ment. 

The Senator from Florida was not 
alone in his feelings. The committee as 
a whole felt that a small, reasonable al- 
lowance should be made not as an ad- 
dition but to be found out of the appro- 
priations in general for the office. We 
put on the limitation of $5,000. The 
Senator from Florida still feels thatis a 
small limitation, and we would not want 
to leave our top Officials in this field of 
foreign commerce in such a situation 
that they could not return the hospital- 
ity which is shown to them when they 
are abroad, when the chiefs of other na- 
tions in this field come to the United 
States. 

So, much as the Senator from Florida 
appreciates the approach which the dis- 
tinguished Senator has made—and it 
1as been a considered approach—the 
Senator from Florida does not feel he 
could yield on that point, because to 
yield would be to yield the convictions 
of the full committee of 27 Senators, 
which committee felt this was an agency 
which ought to be given a small allow=- 
ance for this purpose. 

The Senator knows we have very much 
larger allowances in the State Depart- 
ment. We have a similar allowance in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway budget, which 
has been very well spent. We have 
checked on that very carefully. That is 
also handled by the subcommittee of 
which the Senator from Florida is the 
cheirman. We have other allowances 
for these necessary contacts and friendly 
entertainment, whether abroad or in the 
United States, which exist as part of the 
official activities of some of our top 
Officers. 

We think that $5,000 is a minimum 
in this matter. Therefore, I would not 
want to either decrease it or to destroy 
it, other than by a vote of the Senate, 
and I therefore cannot accept the sug- 
gestion so kindly made by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary situation? Has the 
amendment been agreed to? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. The amendment 
is pending. The Senator from Florida 
understood that the Senator from Illi- 
nois wanted to contest certain of the 
amendments. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois is ready for a vote, so far as he is 
concerned, the Senator from Florida will 
reply very briefly. Then we can ask for 
a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am ready. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
I invite attention to the fact that in 
spite of the fact that the Secretary of 
Commerce requested the restoration in 
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exactly the amount suggested by the 
Senator from Illinois, the full amount of 
$369,125, the committee, after going 
through the request very carefully, and 
after going through the personnel setup 
very carefully, agreed to restore only 
$161,525, or a little more than 40 percent 
of the request made by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

We did not do that either because of 
or in spite of any speeches made by the 
Secretary of Commerce, whether in 
Florida or elsewhere. We did it because 
we felt the requests were legitimate and 
that the need for the service was ac- 
tual. We felt the small increase of ap- 
proximately 5 percent, I believe it was, 
from the budget for this objective in 
the earlier year, was appropriate. The 
budget in 1960, I believe, was $2,660,000. 
An increase of $161,525 is a small in- 
crease. We felt it was _ justified. 
Therefore, we recommended it. 

Again I want to invite attention to 
the fact that we did not recommend 
restoration of the remaining $207,600. 
In other words, we tried to use what we 
thought was judicious selection, and we 
tried to recommend that which was 
most needed. We would not have rec- 
ommended any restoration unless we 
had felt that the case was made for the 
need for the additional personnel. 

I could easily go through the list of 
personnel, but I do not think that will 
be necessary. That is shown in the re- 
port and the committee memorandum. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he is willing to let the matter 
stand upon that basis. I feel very 
strongly that a case was made both for 
this very small increase and for the 
$5,000 allowance. I hope the Senate 
will follow the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee and the 
unanimous recommendation of the full 
committee in this matter. 

Mr. President, we are ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lusk in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment 
on page 2, line 5 and line 6. [Putting 
the question.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of—Mr. President, 
I see other Senators are in the Chamber. 
A division vote will be all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 2, line 5 and 
line 6. A division is requested. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the action of the committee and in 
view of the action of the Senate, with 
the small number of Senators present, I 
shall not press the further economies, 
which I was prepared to urge, amount- 
ing to $1 million. This was the test vote, 
and further efforts would be useless. I 
wish, however, to serve notice that I shall 
want a yea-and-nay vote on passage of 
the appropriation bill at an appropri- 
ate time. It is my intention to vote 
against the passage of the appropriation 
bill as a whole. 

Mr. President, unless we apply the 
pruning nook and cut out the waste in 
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the budgets of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration the country is going to lose 
money, and we can be certain that the 
orators of the Republican Party will be 
out next summer and fall smearing the 
Democrats for voting the very appropria- 
tions for which the Republicans asked. 

If the Democrats in this body wish to 
commit political suicide, and give the 
Republicans the sharp knives which will 
be buried in our backs, and if the 
southern Members of this body wish to 
sacrifice the northern Democratic Mem- 
bers, well and good. The coalition of 
Republicans and conservative Democrats 
can have its way. But I think it is about 
time to strip off much of the hypocrisy 
in connection with this matter, so that 
we may know whether we are for econo- 
my or not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not like the word “hypocrisy,” and I do 
not like the word “coalition,” where 
none exists. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was speaking of the 
Secretary of Commerce and not the 
Senator from Florida. But there cer- 
tainly is a coalition. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam sure the Senator 
from Illinois does not wish to be on 
record against all the increases which we 
recommended. I recall that the other 
day he stated that in his opinion the 
increases granted the Weather Bureau 
were good. He stated that in his opinion 
the increases granted the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey were good. We allowed 
increases in several other instances 
which I do not now recall. So I hope 
the Senator from Illinois will make clear 
for the ReEcorp just what increases he 
thinks were not justified. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. HOLLAND. I pyield. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. If we had been able 
to effect this economy and certain other 
economies which I had in mind, it was 
my intention to vote for the bill. But it 
is now clear that since this committee 
amendment is approved, all the other 
amendments increasing the appropria- 
tions will also be approved. Therefore, 
I serve notice that, I shall have to vote 
against the bill on final passage, and I 
shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote on final 
passage. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is cus- 


tomary to have yea-and-nay votes on 
final passage of all appropriation bills, 
and in connection with the ratification 
of all treaties. If the yeas and nays 
have not been ordered, they will he. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
correctly understood the recent state- 
ment of my friend the Senator from 
Illinois {|Mr. Douctas], he does not in- 
tend to press his objections to certain 
other committee amendments. I there- 
fore ask that the remaining committee 
amendments not agreed to en bloc the 
other day, be agreed to en bloc at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


On page 2, line 12, after the word 
“possessions”, to strike out “$2,415,025” and 
insert “$2,584,000”. 

On page 6, line 7, after the word “Ad- 
ministration”, to strike out “$3,772,000” and 
insert ‘$4,366,000". 

On page 6, line 12, after the word “re- 
ports”, to strike out ‘82,384,100 and insert 
“*$3,139,100"’. 

On page 8, line 23, after the word “Admin- 


istration’, to strike out “$14,125,335” and 
insert ‘$14,920,800"’. 
On page 9, line 3, after the word “allow- 


ances”, to strike out ‘'$8,009,700" and insert 
“$8,086,000”. 
On page 9, line 6, after the word “‘ware- 


houses”, to strike out $1,190,835" and in- 
sert ‘$1,320,800". 
On page 9, line 7, after the word “ex- 


penses”’, to strike out $4.924.800" and insert 
“$5,514,000”. 

On page 23, line 16, after the word “indi- 
viduals’, to strike out “$2,295,000” and insert 
$2,455,000”. 


Mr. HOLLAND. My. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Dela- 
ware |Mr. WILLIAMS! and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. LavuscHE] have an 
amendment which they propose to offer, 
relative to the voyage limitations in the 
bill. 

I understand also that the Senator 
from Alabama |Mr. SPARKMAN! and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL| have an amendment which 
will not change the amount of the bill, 
relative to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

So far as the Senator from Florida 
knows, there are no other amendments 
to be offered. However, the Senator 
from Florida may be surprised by some 
Senator having an amendment to offer 
as to which the Senator from Florida has 
not been advised. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona |Mr. HaypEN], with the under- 
standing that I shall not lose the floor. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 


PRIATIONS, 1961 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 10401, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, in or- 
der to permit the Senator from Mis- 
souri |My. SyYMINGTON!], to offer an 
amendment at this time. He would be 
greatly inconvenienced if he could not 
offer the amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10401) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mtr. President, in or- 
der that the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri may be considered in or- 
der, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments may be agreed 
to en bloc; that the bill, as so amended, 
be considered as original text for the 
purpose of further amendment; and that 
no points of order against legislation in 
an approprviation bill are waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en 
are as follows: 

Under the heading “Title I—Department 
of the Interior —Departmental Offices—Office 
of Saline Water—Salaries and Expenses”, on 


bloc 


page 2, line 8, after the word “uses”, to 
strike out $1,355,000" and insert ‘$1,- 
755,000°’. 

Under the subhead “Construction”, on 


page 2, line 10, after the word ‘‘For”’, to in- 
sert “an additional amount for”, and in line 
14, after “(72 Stat. 1706)”, to strike out ‘$2,- 
040,000"’ and insert ‘‘$2,440,000"’. 

Under the subhead “Office of the Solici- 
tor—Salaries and Expenses’, on page 3, at 
the beginning of line 4, to strike out ‘33,- 
248,000" and insert $3,348,000". 

Under the subhead “Office of Minerals and 
Exploration— Salaries and Expenses”, on page 
3, line 17, after ‘‘$550,000”, to strike out “‘in- 
cluding not to exceed $150,000 for adminis- 
trative and technical services,’’. 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Land Man- 
agement—Management of Lands and Re- 
sources”, on page 4, line 8, to strike out 
$24,525,000" and insert ‘$28,554,000”. 

Under the subhead “Oregon and California 
Grant Lands”, on page 4, line 21, after the 
word “lands’’, to insert “an amount equiv- 
alent to’, and on page 5, line 2, after the 
word “herein’’, to strike out “shall be in lieu 
of payments to counties’ and insert “is 
hereby made a reimbursable charge against 
the Oregon and California land-grand fund 
and shall be reimbursed to the general fund 
in the Treasury”. 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs—-Resources Management”, on page 7, 
line 25, after the word “law”, to strike out 
$22,684 000" and insert ‘$24,338,000",. and on 
page 8, line 1, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out the comma and 
“and in addition, $754.000 of the revolving 
fund for loans, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
shall be used in connection with administer- 
ing loans to Indians”. 

Under the subhead 
page 8, line 16, after the word 


“Construction”, on 
“eontract”., to 


strike out $13,575,000" and insert ‘$14,- 
825,000". 

Under the subhead “Road Construction 
(Liquidation of Contract Authorization)”, 


“(72 Stat. 834)", to 
“$16,000,- 


on page 9, line 7, after 
strike out “$13,000.000" and insert 
000". 

Under the subhead “Geological Survey— 
Surveys, Investigations, and Research”, on 
page 12, line 11, after the word “activities”, 
to strike out °$43.000,000" and insert ‘$45,- 


065,000". 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Mines—- 
Conservation and Development of Mineral 
Resources”, on page 13, line 16, after the 
word “substitutes”. to strike out “$21,- 


667,000" and insert $22,624,000”. 
On page 13, after line 21, to insert: 
“CONSTRUCTION 
“For the construction and improvement of 
facilities under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, to remain available until ex- 
pended, $2,885,000.” 


ere 
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Under the subhead “National Park Serv- 
ice—Manager and Protection , on page 15, 
line 18, after “(except the Missouri River 
Basin)”, to strike out “$18,500,000” and in- 
sert “$19,076,000”. ; 

Under the subhead “Maintenance and Re- 
nabilitation of Physical Facilities”, on page 
16, line 2, after the word “Service”, to strike 
out $15,000,000" and insert $15,250,000". 

Under the subhead “Construction”, on page 
16, line 12, after the word ‘‘exceed”’,, to strike 
out “$2,100.000" and insert $2,925,000", and 
in line 14, after the word “property”, to strike 
out “$18,000,000” and insert “$18,460,000”. 

Under the subhead “Construction Liqui- 
dation of Contract Authorization)”, on page 
16, at the beginning of line 22, to strike out 
“330,000,000” and insert “$31,000,000”, 

Under the subhead “Fish and Wildlife 
Service—Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life—Management and Investigations of Re- 
sources”, On page 18, line 14, after the word 
“deer”, to strike out “$18,220,000” and in- 
sert $18,770,000”. 

Under the subhead “Construction”, on 
page 18, at the beginning of line 20, to strike 
out "$3,485,000" and insert "$4,841,060". 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries—Management and Investiga- 
tions of Resources”, on page 19, line 10, after 
the word “law”, to strike out “$6,249,000” and 
insert ‘'$7,051,000"". 

Under the subhead “Office of Territories— 
Administration of Territories’, on page 22, 
line 1, after the word “Samoa”, to strike out 
“$2,560,000” and insert $3,060,000". 

Under the heading “Title II—Related 
Agencies—Department of Agriculture—For- 
est Service—Forest Protection and Utiliza- 
tion”, on page 28. line 14, after the word 
“lands”, to strike out $88,159,700" and in- 
sert “$101,495 800". 

On page 29, line 2, after the word “law”, 
to strike out °“$16.332,000" and insert ‘$20,- 
545.400". 

On page 29, line 10, to strike out 
334,800” and insert “$13,584.800". 

Under the subhead “Access Roads”, on pace 
30, line 9, after “(16 U.S.C. 471, 472, 475. 476. 
551)”, to strike out $1,000,000" and insert 
“$2,000,000”. 

Under the subhead “Acquisition of Lands 
for National Forests--Superior National For- 
est”, on page 30, line 16, after the word 
“amended”, to insert “by purchase, con- 
demnation or otherwise”, and in line 17, 
after the word “expended”, to insert “and to 
be available without regard to the restric- 
tion in the proviso in section 1 of that Act”, 

Under the subhead “Land Acquisition, Na- 
tional Capital Park, Parkway, and Play- 
ground System", on pege 33, after line 20, 
to strike out: 

“For necessary expenses for the National 
Capital Planning Commission for acquisition 
of land for the park. parkway, and _ play- 
ground system of the National Capital, as au- 
thorized by the Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 
482), as amended, to remain available until 
expended, $250,000, which shall be available 
for the purposes of section 1(a) of said Act 
of May 29, 1930: Provided. That not exceed- 
ing $50,000 of the funds available for land 
acquisition purposes shall be used during the 
current fiscal year for necessary expenses of 
the Commission (other than payments for 
land) in connection with land acquisition.” 

And, in lieu thereof. to insert: 

“For necessary expenses for the National 
Capital Planning Commission for acquisition 
of land for the park, parkway, and playground 
System of the National Capital, as authorized 
by the Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), 
as amended, to remain available until ex- 
pended, $1,050,000, of which (a) $250,000 
shall be available for the purposes of section 
1(a) of said Act of May 29, 1930, (b) $400,000 
shall be available for the purposes (exclu- 
Sive of advances) of section 1(b) thereof, 
and (c) $400,000 shall be available for the 
purposes of section 1(c) thereof: Provided, 


“$12, 
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That not exceeding $75,000 of the funds 
available for land acquisition purposes shall 
be used during the current fiscal year for 
necessary expenses of the Commission (other 
than payments for land) in connection with 
land acquisition.” 

Under the subhead “Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission—Salaries and 
Expenses”, on page 37, line 15, after the 
“(5 U.S.C. 55a)’, to strike out “$950,000” and 
insert $1,000,000". 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to House 
bill 10401, and ask that it be stated. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri will be stated. 

Tine LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
line 14, it is proposed to strike out 
$18,460,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$21,413,125 (of which $4,603,125 shall 
be available for the continuation of con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial) ;” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. I ask the 
Senator whether there is opposition to 
the amendment from the minority side. 
I see no minority member of the sub- 
committee in the Chamber. I shall have 
to suggest the absence of a quorum in 
order to determine whether there is any 
opposition on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
South Dakota |Mr. MunoptT!] has been 
consulted about it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be present in 
the Chamber, and will suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum if necessary. I 
thought I would ask the Senator whether 
there was agreement with the minority 
as to this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have joined in cosponsorship with my 
distinguished senior colleague of an 
amendment providing for an increase in 
the Department of Interior appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1961 for the Jeffer- 
son Nationai Expansion Memorial in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The history of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial on the riverfront 
in St. Louis, Mo., is familiar to most 
Members of the Senate. 

And the reasons for Senate approval 
of this important national project will 
be ably set forth by Senator HENNINGs. 

However, there is one point that bears 
emphasis—the obligation of the Federal 
Government. 

Since 1934 the Federal Government 
has been on record as approving the 
project. In 1935 the city of St. Louis 
made its share of the funds available. 

Eighty-two acres along the riverfront 
have been cleared for 17 years. The city 
and the local sponsors of the Jefferson 
Memorial have been extremely patient. 

Now that full authorization has been 
given and actual work on the project is 
under way, the Federal Government has 
an obligation to see that its commitments 
are fulfilled. 

The major features of the project can 
be completed by 1964, the date which 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment have given, if a total of $4.6 million 
is made available during fiscal year 1961. 
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This will assure that the project is 
kept on a reasonably orderly and eco- 
nomic basis. The Budget recommenda- 
tion, if approved, would result in slow- 
downs and delays and increase the 
overall cost to the city and the Federal 
Government. 

A local redevelopment program is go- 
ing on in conjunction with the memorial. 
Revitalization of this area means in- 
creased revenues for the Federal Gov- 
ernment which may more than repay the 
investment in the national memorial. 

Assurances have been given as to com- 
pletion date; local projects are moving 
ahead; actual work on the memorial is 
under way. 

The Federal Government should take 
action to assure speedy completion of 
this magnificent memorial to the men 
and era of westward expansion. 

I urge approval of the amendment 
providing for increased appropriations 
for the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point the excellent 
statement of the Honorable Raymond R. 
Tucker, mayor of St. Louis, made before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
behalf of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE RAYMOND R. 
TUCKER, MAYOR OF THE CITy OF St. Lovis, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1960 


Senator HAYDEN, members of the subcom- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before your committee in behalf of a 
national project which the Director of the 
National Park Service has termed “team- 
work of Federal and local interests at its 
best.” 

At your understandable request, this will 
be a relatively brief statement; but I must 
emphasize that its brevity is not to be con- 
sidered a measure of the gravity of its sub- 
stance. 

The Jefferson National Expansion Memo- 
rial is a national undertaking authorized by 
the Historic Sites Act of 1935, further con- 
firmed by the act of 1954, as amended, pro- 
viding “for the construction of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial.” As you know, 
under these authorizations, the Federal Gov- 
ernment matches every $1 of city or other 
local financial contributions with $3. 

Since 1942 the 40-block 82-acre site on the 
riverfront in downtown St. Louis has been 
cleared and ready for its contemplated im- 
provement as a national memorial. Title is 
vested in the Federal Government. 

Naturally, funds for this project were not 
sought during the Second World War or dur- 
ing the Korean war. Between 1945 and 1948, 
however, private funds of $225,000 were raised 
for a nationwide architectural competition 
for the design of the memorial, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior approved the award- 
winning Saarinen design. 

The vexing problem of the elevated track- 
age of the Terminal Railroad Association 
delayed the progress of the project for some 
time until cooperative action by all local 
parties brought about the track relocation 
required by the design. The Terminal Rail- 
road Association contributed $500,000 to 
this relocation. 

The solution to this problem made it 
possible to begin actual construction work 
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on the memorial site, and the new railroad 
tunnel project is well under way. 

Mr. Chairman, the beginning, at long last, 
of construction on the memorial site was of 
real national significance. As a recent edi- 
torial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch put it, 
“the riverfront park is a Federal under- 
taking, a monument to a most significant 
fact in our history: the Louisiana Purchase 
and the subsequent westward expansion of 
the Nation, the fact that made the United 
States a continental country stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific instead of 
being hemmed in and perhaps dominated 
by France, Spain, and Great Britain.” 

The city of St. Louis has, to be sure, a 
special interest in the orderly completion of 
this project because it has invested its own 
bond issue money and stands ready to in- 
vest more. Further, the city has made a 
massive investment in this memorial in that 
it has for more than 20 years removed 40 
downtown blocks from its tax rolls and, 
more important, from contributing to the 
local economy. 

Pursuing the special interest of the city 
in this national memorial, I requested from 
the National Park Service a work schedule 
showing program items and amounts with 
the dates such items could be put to con- 
tract. Such a schedule was provided, and 
it shows that the memorial can be com- 
pleted by 1964, with the very last items 
being put to contract in 1962. That sched- 
ule is attached to this statement. 

This was great news for the city and the 
Nation. After decades of economic loss, the 
memorial site would be completed to the ful- 
fillment of its purpose. The work schedule 
of the Park Service demonstrated that the 
target date of 1963 stated by its Director in 
a speech in St. Louis could virtually be met. 
Mr. Wirth indicated in that speech that the 
National Park Service in its Mission 66 plan- 
ning estimated that 3 million visitors an- 
nually would visit the memorial by 1966. 

It would be highly desirable for the Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial to be 
dedicated in 1964, the bicentennial year of 
the founding of the city of St. Louis. 

It is also particularly noteworthy that the 
announcement of the completion of the 
memorial by 1964 has triggered very firm 
plans for private enterprise developments 
totaling more than $119 million for areas 
adjacent to the great memorial. Private cap- 
ital is prepared to give the great memorial 
surroundings fitting in function and ap- 
pearance to the purposes of the memorial. 

Now, if the work schedule of the National 
Park Service is to be met—and this is so 
important for so many reasons—Federal ap- 
propriations must be closely geared to its 
requirements. 

The Federal appropriation proposed in the 
President’s budget message for fiscal year 
1961 is $1,650,000. This figure is more than 
$4 million short of the Federal funds which 
can be utilized during the fiscal year accord- 
ing to the work schedule of the Park Service. 

Indeed, not only could $5,686,875 of Fed- 
eral funds be usefully and properly obligated 


during fiscal 1961, but also an additional 
$2,503,125 could be obligated during the 


present fiscal year, 1960. 

Thus the budget proposed by the admin- 
istration for the period during which $8,- 
190,000 could be used is a mere $1,650,000. 

This figure is hopelessly inadequate to keep 
memorial construction on schedule. If the 
$1,650,000 proposed by the administration is 
adopted, it will represent a fundamental 
failure of the Federal Government to keep 
faith with its partner in this project. 

If $1,650,000 is accepted for fiscal year 1961 
in the name of balancing the budget, it 
would represent an absurdly shortsighted 
policy which would involve more costs in the 
longrun completion of the project. 

1. In testimony before the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriations Subcommittee of the 
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other Chamber, Mr. Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service, stated that the ap- 
propriation of $1,650,000 would delay com- 
pletion of the project “by at least a year.” 

At least @ year means another 12 months 
of a 40-block area making no contribution 
to the economy of the city, State, or Nation. 
At least a year means added difficulties in 
encouraging the release of tens of millions of 
dollars of private enterprise development 
money. 

2. During the same appearance, Mr. Wirth 
testified that the delay which a $1,650,000 
appropriation would mean would involve ad- 
ditional costs of at least $570,000 for limited 
phases of the project. Mr. Wirth did not go 
on to project the obvious increases owing to 
longer range rises in prices and wages. 

Is it not the opportunity and duty of the 
Congress to correct such extra costs to the 
taxpayers which the administration-imposed 
delay would bring? 

3. It is a further subject of concern that 
this kind of limited appropriation, evidence 
of a snail’s pace attitude on the part of the 
Federal Government, would become a prece- 
dent for similar action in future years. Such 
an approach could stretch the project out 
over a tedious and costly 10 years. 

4. It has been said that the $1,650,000 is 
really a major increase in Jefferson Memorial 
appropriations since no funds were appropri- 
ated last year. 

This is an extraordinary argument, since 
an unsuccessful effort was made to obtain a 
supplementary appropriation of $2,500,000 
last year. Further, during this current fiscal 
year, $500,000 has been expended, which rep- 
resents the Terminal Railroad Association's 
contribution, which has not yet been matched 
by Federal funds. 

Indeed, on the $3 to $1 basis, the city of 
St. Louis, in face of a possible $1,650,000 ap- 
propriation this year, need only legally come 
up with $50,000 of matching funds. 

5. Possibly the most inconceivable limi- 
tation of a $1,650,000 appropriation is the 
fact that the railroad track relocation work 
now under contract or to be done with the 
newly appropriated money could not be made 
operational until future project items were 
completed. 

This further emphasizes the vicious de- 
gree to which the arbitrary budget figure of 
$1,650,000 tears down the well coordinated 
work schedule of the National Park Service. 

6. Although some planning money has now 
been spent for later phases of the project, 
under a $1,650,000 appropriation it would be 
possible to put items 9 through 12 of the 
attached schedule under contract (with city 
matching money) only if no a were 
made available for further advance planning 
or supervision or reserve purposes. 

This would impose further delay on the 
orderly progress of the memorial. 

7. It should also be noted that it would 
be very difficult to catch up with the Park 
Service schedule by doubling up on later 
appropriations. 

The items in the work schedule come in 
a planned sequence, and some contracts must 
precede others. The foundation must be 
built before the superstructure. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are forceful 
reasons why the Congress should put right 
the role of the Federal Government in this 
project. 

The Federal Government has a genuine 
obligation to the city of St. Louis and the 
Nation to see to the completion of this mon- 
ument to our magnificent westward expan- 
sion. To delay completion further would be 
costly folly. 

Thank you. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to address the Senate briefly on an- 
other matter, although I do not wish to 
intrude on my colleagues. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection 
at all to the Senator from New York 
doing that. However, I should like to 
conclude the present matter of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, and then get back to the other 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to state to 
my colleague that I have had a request 
from the senior Senator from South 
Dakota | Mr. Mounpt! that he be advised 
when the pending amendment comes up 
for discussion, because he wishes to be 
present and have an opportunity to 
speak on it. I feel he should be given 
that opportunity. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
still have the floor. I have not yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thought the Senator 
had given up the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
NAMARA in the chair). The Chair 
thought the Senator from Missouri had 
yielded the floor; and therefore the Sen- 
ator from New York was recognized. 





THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable discussion lately about 
the international balance of payments, 
which have been running adversely to 
the United States, to the tune of about 
$3.8 billion a year. 

A few days ago an article on this sub- 
ject appeared in the New York Times. 
In the article, the question was very 
seriously raised as to whether there were 
grave dangers to the United States in- 
herent in the imbalance of international 
payments, by virtue of the possibility of 
a withdrawal of large balances which 
central banks, notably European cen- 
tral banks, had on deposit here, and 
which might seriously affect our gold 
stock and the general financial position 
of our country; also whether there were 
any ideas about revising the interna- 
tional monetary situation which are now 
so heavily dependent on our dollar. 

In connection with the article pub- 
lished in the New York Times, I made 
inquiry both of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, through its chairman of the board, 
Mr. William McChesney Martin, and of 
the Treasury. Some days ago I in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
statement of the Federal Reserve Board 
on this point. In that statement, it 
was pointed out that the fears which 
were set forth in that article were not 
warranted. It was felt that the situation 
is very well in hand. 

I now have a letter from the Treasury 
Department, signed by Mr. Julian B. 
Baird, Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
My office has communicated with the 
Treasury Department with respect to 
the introduction of the letter into the 
RECORD. 

The letter is very interesting, in that 
it indicates that the Treasury feels that 
things are very well in hand. At the 
same time the Treasury shares some 
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concern about the imbalance of interna- 
tional payments, and states: 

We cannot afford indefinitely anything 
like the size of the deficit incurred during 
1958 and 1959. 


The Treasury states that, although it 
feels this deep concern, it also feels that 
there is no real danger, and that every- 
thing that should be done is being done 
in respect of this problem. 

For myself, I feel that what the Treas- 
ury has said, coupled with what the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has said, emphasizes 
again my deep conviction that we -nust 
ake active measures dealing with the 
jmbalance in international payments. 

First, I feel that we must expand our 
exports. Iam glad to note that the Pres- 
ident is giving articulation to this mat- 
ter and that the Government depart- 
ments are working upon measures to- 
ward that end. I shall speak in detail in 
a minute on this and other points. 

We should also increase tourism in the 
United States from abroad and_ seek 
partnership aid programs with our allics 
to assist less developed countries. 

Although the Treasury believes that 
the matter is in hand, I feel that we 
should not and cannot stand still. 

I also feel that careful consideration 
should be given to some type of inter- 
national central banking function for 
the free world. Perhaps this could be 
done through the extension of one of the 
existing international financial organi- 
zations, of which there are quite a num- 
ber, and the leading one of which is. of 
course, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the 
International Monctary Fund. 

We believe that would be quite con- 
sistent with the strengthening of our 
own Federal Reserve Svstem and of the 
central banks of other nations. The 
financial operations of the free world 
will sooner rather than later have to be 
phased into the greater economic inte- 
gration of the free world in the current 
decisive economic struggle between the 
free world and the Communist bloc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
RECORD aS a part of my remarks the let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
to which I have referred, together with 
an enclosure, being the remarks of Al- 
fred H. von Klemperer, assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at a mecting 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel Astor in New York on 
February 22, 1960, bearing on this sub- 
ject, which was referred to in the letter 
of the Treasury to me. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosure were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., Mareh 21, 1960. 
Fon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senaie, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JAVITS: We have been aware 
of the New York Times article by Mr. 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., which you forwarded to 
us on February 12, and we are glad to present 
Our views in this connection. 

As Secretary Anderson indicated to the 
House Committee on Appropriations on Jan- 
Uary 20, no run on our gold stock need be 
envisaged as long as we retain the confidence 
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of the countries which keep part of their 
external reserves in short-term dollar assets. 
As the Secretary indicated, we have this con- 
fidence at present and we can maintain it if 
we pursue monetary and fiscal policies which 
will preserve the purchasing power of our 
currency. The Secretary also expressed the 
hope that we will always remain on the 
international gold standard, and indicated 
that no change is contemplated in the pres- 
ent international monetary system. 

While we recognize that foreign holdings 
of liquid dollars represent potential claims 
on our gold reserves, some of these foreign 
dollar holdings constitute working balances 
in connection with international trade, or 
are left in the United States as investments. 
We are, of course, aware that we cannot afford 
indcfinitely anything like the size of the 
deficit incurred during 1958 and 1959, and 
that we must work toward a reasonable 
equilibrium in our balance of payments. 

With respect to the fear that an elimina- 
tion of the deficit in the US. bale 
ance of payments would mean payments or 
trade difficulties for the rest of the world, 
we would suggest that the counterpart of a 
reduction in our deficit would be a diminu- 
tion in the export surpluses which are now 
exerting an inflationary pressure on a num- 
ber of economically advanced countries and 
which lead to excessive acquisitions of gold 
and liquid dollar holdings by those coun- 
tries. The diminution’ of these export sur- 
pluses would be expected to result from 
increased imports of U.S. goods and services. 

The relationship of the size of our deficit 
to the outflow of gold in a given period is a 
result of a number of factors, including the 
policies of the individual central banks and 
monetary authorities whose total liquid re- 
serves are increasing at a given time. In 
1959 the Treasury gold stock was reduced by 
$1.078 million, a substantially smaller 
amount than in 1958, when the outhow of 
gold amounted to 82,247 million. 

We believe our gold reserve gives us the 
flexibility required to permit vigorous action 
in case of a US. recession. It is one of the 
purposes of monetary reserves to enable a 
country to mect temporary balance of pay- 
ments deficits without limiting its ability to 
deal with domestic economic problems. 

We feel that the recent increase in the 
resources of the International Monetary 
Fund and the considerable dollar balances 
accumulated by foreign countries have ade- 
quately taken care of the present problem of 
international liquidity. It would be unfor- 
tunate if Mr. Dale's article would create the 
impression that the Treasury Department 
studying this problem with a view 
toward a change. The attention of the 
Department was drawn to a number of pro- 
posats made publicly in this fleld, and it 
naturally studies these proposals as it does 
all maiters bearing on our balance of inter- 
national payments problem. 

Enclosed is a copy of a recent address by 
Mr. Alfred H. von Klemperer, Assistant to 
the Secretary, on the subject of “The US. 
Balance of Payments in a Changing World 
Economy,” which might be of interest to you. 

Please do not hesitate to call upon us 
again if we can be of further assistance to 
you in this respec 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) Julian B. Baird, 
JULIAN B. Barr, 
Under Secretary. 





was 





THE U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN A 
CHANGING WORLD ECONOMY 


(Remarks by Alfred H. von Klemperer, as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at a meeting of the American Management 
Association, Hotel Astor, New York City, 
Monday, February 22, 1960) 

Let me first express my sympathies to you 

for having to start what promises to be a 

most stimulating and interesting 3-day sym- 
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posium with a subject as unexciting and 
complicated as the U.S. balance of inter- 
national payments. This is particularly true 
today, since this is not only a Monday morn- 
ing but also a legal holiday and we probably 
should all have stayed in bed. Having said 
this, I must hasten to assure you, however, 
that the activities which you will be discuss- 
ing during the next few days have a very 
direct bearing on our balance of payments 
and that the latter is today a topic of very 
considerable importance in its own right. 
That was not always so. Many of you, I am 
sure, have often struggled extensively with 
the balance of payments of foreign countries 
in connection with your companies’ receiv- 
ables abroad or other payments in connec- 
tion with prospective imports or invest- 
ments. Few of us, however, have paid much, 
if any, attention to our own. This was one 
problem about which we did not have to 
worry because of our comfortable trade sur- 
pluses and because of our large external re- 
serves which frequently exceeded 50 per- 
cent of the world’s total holdings of mone- 
tary gold outside Russia. 

It is only a few years ago that most of the 
public was thinking of the U.S. balance of 
payments in terms of a dollar shortage and 
that many of our efforts were bent on help- 
ing other countries to rebuild their dollar 
reserves. Ever since the end of the war 
this has been one of the purposes of many 
of our financial policies in the international 
field. Now suddenly during the past year 
we have had to take a new look at a new 
situation, and suddenly fellows like me are 
being invited to speak on a subject so largely 
ignored by meetings of this type in the past. 
This newly found importance of a previously 
quiet subject has not come upon us un- 
expectedly but it is rather the cumulative 
effect of a number of factors which have 
devcloped quietly and gradually in our in- 
ternational payments position. 

In every year since 1950, with the excep- 
tion of 1957 because of the Suez crisis, the 
United States has experienced a deficit in its 
international balance of payments. The 
general factors which have brought about 
this deficit are easily established. There is 
no one factor which could be singled out; 
there are a number of them of equal im- 
portance. On the outflow side of our balance 
of payments we have been extending sub- 
stantial governmental economic aid, to for- 
eign countries, and our private citizens 
and corporations have been investing heavily 
abroad. Our large military establishments 
overseas have involved large additional for- 
eign exchange expenditures abroad on the 
part of our troops and their dependents. 

From 1956 through 1958, for example, these 
three categories of public and private ex- 
penditures averaged $8.7 billion. In these 
3 years our military expenditures abroad 
averaged $3.2 billion, private U.S. capital 
outflow $3 billion, and U.S. Government 
capital $2.5 billion. In 1959, partly as a 
result of prepayments of over $400 million 
by European countries on their postwar in- 
debtedness to the U.S. Government, and a 
reduction of about one-half billion dollars 
in private U.S. capital outflow, these three 
expenditure categories were reduced in total 
but remained very large at $7.4 billion. Our 
merchandise imports, however, rose by $2.4 
billion, more than offsetting these reduced 
outpayments. In this connection it should, 
however, be noted that private investment 
abroad frequently creates valuable assets, 
the income from which is an item of dollar 
receipts in our balance of payments. 

With respect to imports, our expanding 
domestic economy has generated growing 
needs for raw materials from foreign sources, 
a factor which has become increasingly im- 
portant as we have depleted sources of sup- 
ply of some of these materials in our own 
country. As our standard of living has in- 
creased, our citizens have been able to afford 
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more extensively the finished products of 
other countries and many of these are in the 
luxury class. The very activity which you 
will be discussing here has contributed to 
our deficit—perhaps rather modestly so far, 
but possibly in an increasing ratio when and 
if the twin problems of cost and efficiency 
will more strongly affect your domestic and 
foreign sales. The increase in our imports 
has been rather spectacular and has been an 
important factor in our worsened trade bal- 
ance. They averaged about $11 billion in the 
early 1950's, were nearly $13 billion in 1958, 
and showed a record figure of over $15 bil- 
lion last year. 

To cite a few of the items in which our 
imports have grown: As late as 1956, we 
exported about $200 million more automo- 
biles than we imported, but in the year end- 
ing September 1959 our automobile imports 
were ahead of our exports by about $450 
million. Under the influence largely of the 
steel strike, we shifted last year from a 
net exporter of finished steel products to a 
net importer. In the textile field, our change 
from a net exporter to a net importer began 
as early as 1956, and in the year ending 
September 1959 our export deficit in these 
products reached a record high. 

On the earning side of our balance of pay- 
ments ledger conditions have deteriorated 
too. During the early postwar years we ex- 
perienced little competition in selling our 
goods in foreign markets. The demand for 
our products was virtually unlimited, and it 
was restricted only by the extent to which we 
were willing to supplement foreign exchange 
resources of foreign buyers by dollar grants 
and loans. As the decade of the fifties 
progressed, however, and the economies of 
Western Europe and of Japan were restored, 
competition to our exports for foreign mar- 
kets increased. Export categories which de- 
clined notably were iron and steel products, 
steel scrap and pig iron, crude petroleum, 
coal, cotton, agricultural machinery, in- 
dustrial tractors, power generating equip- 
ment, office machinery, commercial motor 
vehicles, passenger cars, and textiles. Re- 
cently, our exports have failed to keep pace 
with our imports, and our merchandise export 
surplus is no longer sufficient to pay for the 
outfiow of public and private capital—this is 
one of the cardinal factors in our balance of 
payments problem today. 

As a@ result of the above developments, 
gold and dollar holdings of other countries 
have increased considerably and we have had 
to dip into our gold reserves which are now 
down to $19.5 billion after a high of $24.6 
billion at the end of 1949. During the early 
fifties when this movement started it was 
not a cause of concern to us. In fact, we 
were anxious to assist foreign governments 
in building up their financial reserves. Re- 
cently, however, we have had to reorient our 
thinking to some extent. In the early post- 
war period we could be reasonably certain 
that the dollars acquired by foreigners would 
be spent for U.S. goods and services within 
@ reasonable period. “The dollars all come 
home eventually” we used to say. As the 
dollar shortage disappeared, we could no 
longer feel this assurance since now the 
growing foreign short-term dollar holdings 
became a potential claim on our gold rather 
than being used for the purchase of our 
goods. The growth of these dollars holdings 
during the past 2 years has been quite re- 
markable and reflects clearly the changed 
international position of the United States. 
Although in the past decade foreigners had 
regularly been making gold and liquid dol- 
lar gains from their transactions with the 
United States, the average from 1950 to 1957 
being $1.3 billion a year, they gained $3.4 
billion in 1958. The estimate for 1959 is a 
foreign gain of $3.7 billion, and the National 
Foreign Trade Council predicts that foreign 
gains will be at the very substantial level of 
$2.9 billion in 1960. 
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Taking a longer look back, liquid dollar 
holdings of foreign countries, i.e., bank de- 
posits and short-term high grade invest- 
ments, nearly tripled during the past decade. 
They rose from a level of approximately $6.4 
billion at the end of 1949 to over $17.5 billion 
at the end of November 1959. This includes 
short-term dollar holdings of foreign gov- 
ernments (mostly those of Western Europe) 
which rose from approximately $3 billion to 
$9 billion during this period, and private 
short-term holdings which rose from approx- 
imately $3 billion to $7 billion. The rest of 
the increase was in foreign-held longer term 
U.S. Government bonds and notes held on 
both official and private account which rose 
to $1.5 billion from one-half billion dollars. 

Now let us contrast these changes in for- 
eign dollar holdings with the condition of 
our gold reserves. At the end of December 
1959 our stock of gold stood at $19.5 billion, 
as compared with a level of $24.6 billion at 
the end of 1949. Of this amount, over $12 
billion are required for our own monetary 
reserves, Which are fixed by law at 25 percent 
of the note and deposit liabilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Of course, today’s gold stock of the United 
States is a rather comfortable reserve. As 
long as we do not have to be concerned about 
any unusual and unexpected demands on 
our gold supply, the present ratio of gold to 
foreign dollar holdings is an ample one. 
After all, it is convenient for foreigners to 
keep their reserves in a first-class convertible 
currency where they can earn a good return 
on their funds, as contrasted to gold where 
safekeeping and other costs rather than in- 
come are incurred. Also, large operating bal- 
ances are required in connection with their 
trade with the United States, and it is thus 
really not in the interest of the owners to 
withdraw these balances and convert them 
into gold. The existence of large liquid dol- 
lar holdings by foreigners attests to the con- 
fidence which other governments and their 
citizens have in our currency. 

Let me say a few words about the implica- 
tions of these $1714 billion of bank balances 
and short-term U.S. Treasury securities which 
foreign countries hold here. They are here 
in large part because their owners consider 
the dollar a “reserve currency”; that is to say, 
they have enough faith in the economic and 
political stability in our country to leave 
part of their external financial reserve in our 
currency instead of gold or some other cur- 
rency. The US. dollar today is the impor- 
tant reserve currency of the world, although 
such international reserves are also kept in 
pound sterling, in particular, by members of 
the sterling area. The fact that our dollar is 
a reserve currency creates for us special prob- 
lems of liquidity and of money-market ad- 
ministration and imposes special responsi- 
bilities on our monetary authorities. Like a 
prudent banker, the U.S. Government must 
organize its affairs in such a manner as will 
inspire the confidence of its depositors. Our 
gold stock is, as I said before, a comfortably 
large reserve against the potential claims— 
that is, foreign dollar holdings—under the 
present conditions. Clearly, however, as the 
ratio of our gold to potential liabilities be- 
comes smaller we must pay increasing at- 
tention to this problem. This is one of the 
important consequences of our changed in- 
ternational position. Clearly, the United 
States cannot afford for many years the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits of anything like 
the size incurred during 1958 and 1959. A 
number of published studies on the export 
picture predict an improvement in the export 
volume during 1960, some of which, however, 
may be of a temporary nature. Nevertheless, 
a strong effort must be made now to work 
toward a reasonable equilibrium in our in- 
ternational payments. There are a number 
of ways in which this can be attempted— 
but not all of them are equally appealing. 
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Let me underline at this point the very 
close relationship between this question of 
an internationally strong dollar and our do- 
mestic monetary and fiscal policies, and the 
important extent to which these policies are 
under continuous scrutiny by those who 
keep their monetary reserves in dollars. Our 
Government is well aware of the need to 
sustain the value of the dollar through the 
prudent conduct of our monetary and fis- 
cal policies, and to thus maintain and 
strengthen our competitive strength inter- 
nationally as well as our economic strength 
domestically. To accomplish this objective, 
it has sought to follow fiscal policies which 
would avoid inflation and yet meet the very 
large requirements for public expenditures 
both at home and abroad. It has followed 
monetary policies designed to maintain a 
stable purchasing power for the dollar and 
an adequate basis for large and growing say- 
ings. These policies were always important. 
Now that we must watch our balance of pay- 
ments more closely, they assume added sig- 
nificance. We can no longer ignore the mu- 
tual effect which domestic and international 
economic factors have on each other in re- 
lation to our general well-being. 

Beyond these basic requirements of do- 
mestic policy there are a number of admin- 
istrative and other measures in the inter- 
national field which could give relief to our 
balance-of-payments situation. 

We could cut down severely on our for- 
eign expenditures, either for military or eco- 
nomic aid, or both. This approach, however, 
would have important military and political 
consequences and in the case of economic 
aid reductions might affect our efforts to 
assist the underdeveloped countries in their 
struggle to raise their standards of living. 
Also on purely financial terms we may in 
some cases lose more than we would save in 
foreign exchange. We can and have, of 
coure, reduced our aid to those countries 
which do not need it any longer. In par- 
ticular, we are engaged in negotiations with 
other economically strong countries in an 
effort to have them share with us an in- 
creasing amount of our aid to the under- 
developed countries. This is a long-range 
undertaking but one which promises consid- 
erable savings in the end. We have also 
negotiated a charter of the International 
Development Association through which the 
other, stronger countries will make available 
substantial amounts of their currencies for 
loans to the underdeveloped areas of the free 
world. 

Another cure to our balance-of-payments 
problem which we must reject is the effort to 
cut our imports through increased duties or 
restrictions. This approach would run coun- 
ter to the international commercial policy 
we have increasingly followed and sponsored 
for nearly three decades. Moreover, even 
from the point of view of purely national 
interests, our capacity to sustain the growth 
of our own standard of living without draw- 
ing upon essential resources from abroad is 
highly questionable. Present U.S. commer- 
cial policy is designed to promote the expan- 
sion of sound two-way trade between the 
free nations through the reduction of barriers 
which impede the enlargement of such world 
trade. This we have done by reducing tariffs 
on a reciprocal basis and by insisting upon 
the elimination of quantitative restrictions 
as soon as the necd for them has Gisappeared. 
Since the war, world commerce has expanded 
considerably. We believe that the leadership 
of the United States in pressing for inter- 
national trade in conformity with our own 
commercial policy is in no small measure 
responsible for this. 

The principal vehicle for accomplishing 
general tariff reductions has been the inter- 
national agreement known as the General 
Argeement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) to 
which the United States is a contracting 
party under the authority of our Trade 
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Agreement Act. Thirty-six other countries 
are also contracting parties to the GATT by 
which more than 80 percent of world trade 
is covered. 

As a result of this international agreement, 
we have obtained tariff concessions from 
other countries on about $7 billion of U.S. 
exports in return for concessions which we 
have granted on an equivalent value of im- 
ports from abroad. Another general confer- 
ence of the GATT countries is scheduled for 
September of this year when we hope par- 
ticularly to minimize the impact of the 
Common Market tariff on U.S. exports. 

The GATT forum has been a restraining 
{influence in preventing trade contraction 
resulting from the unnecessary use of quota 
restrictions. During the last two or three 
sessions of the contracting parties in par- 
ticular, the consultation provisions of the 
GATT, in coordination with related provi- 
sions of the International Monetary Fund 
articles, have enabled U.S. representatives 
to obtain a very considerable relaxation of 
balance-of-payments restrictions, expecially 
discriminatory ones, previously imposed on 
our exports. You see, then, that GATT has 
not been a one-way street of U.S. concessions 
but has been mutually profitable. 

In our view continuation of the liberal 
commercial policy exemplified by our trade 
agreements program is amply justified. To 
reverse our policy by resorting to restric- 
tions might merely serve to contract world 
trade without any special benefits to us. 

More realistic and feasible than a cut in 
foreign aid or restrictions on our imports 
is the effort now being made to improve our 
competitive position in foreign markets. A 
sustained and many-pronged effort to im- 
prove our exports may in the long run have 
considerable success, particularly if the 
countries of Western Europe which now have 
large surpluses in their balance of payments 
recognize the need to encourage imports 
from the United States and other areas. 

As you know, the Department of Com- 
merce carries on an extensive program of 
informational and promotional activity in 
the foreign trade field. Plans are now un- 
der way to improve and expand these fa- 
cilities for exporters. It is planned that 
these activities will include a strengthening 
of the Foreign Commercial Service in order 
to: provide timely detailed information on 
trade prospects; find suitable foreign agents 
for U.S. firms (that is, you); provide over- 
seas facilities for the dissemination of pro- 
motional material by American business 
firms; assist business firms in adapting their 
promotional activities to local needs; ar- 
range appointments with prospective pur- 
chasers; and the like. In addition to these 
continuing activities, the Department of 
Commerce plans to expand its work abroad 
with respect to trade information centers; 
in providing foreign exhibits of American 
products Known as world trade centers; 
through participation in international trade 
fairs; and through the sending abroad of 
trade missions of American businessmen to 
meet with local industry and government 
groups. These expanded activities are likely 
to prove especially helpful to the smaller and 
medium-sized firms which do not have ade- 
quate foreign trade information, and to 
other firms which have not fully explored 
the opportunities which may exist in for- 
eign markets. In this manner our Govern- 
ment is trying to stimulate increased inter- 
est and efficiency in foreign sales. 

It is interesting to contemplate on what 
our country could achieve if exports could 
ever become the matter of national objec- 
tive which they are in most of the industri- 
alized countries of Europe. Italy exports 
partly to reduce unemployment, and the 
United Kingdom to be able to buy food and 
raw materials, They and other countries are 
export conscious, they style many of their 
goods specifically for the foreign markets, 
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provide servicing of their goods abroad, and 
devote a not inconsiderable part of their na- 
tional effort to foreign sales. In the United 
States neither Government nor private en- 
terprise make, on the whole, a comparable 
effort. They should, and they must if we 
are to continue our present international po- 
litical and economic activities. 

Aside from a promotion of our exports, 
our efforts to improve our capacity to com- 
pete have so far been directed chiefly at a 
reduction of tariff barriers and quota restric- 
tions, and to the removal of discriminatory 
controls on dollar imports which some other 
countries still maintain. Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson, in September of last 
year in a statement to the annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund, indi- 
cated the view of the United States that 
countries which no longer sufier from in- 
convertibility in their current account bal- 
ance do no longer have any balance of pay- 
ments justification for continued discrimi- 
natory restrictions under the articles of that 
organization. Since that time many coun- 
tries have reduced their barriers to our im- 
ports, and we are further pursuing our ef- 
forts to diminish such discrimination. Un- 
der Secretary of State Dillon, at a meeting of 
the GATT held in Tokyo last October, out- 
lined the difficulties which we have recently 
encountered in our balance of payments, and 
urged the removal of discriminatory re- 
strictions against our imports and just prior 
to that meeting the IMF had declared that 
most countries no longer had balance of pay- 
ments justification for trade discrimination. 
At the general negotiating sessions for the 
reduction of tariffs which are to begin in 
September of this year under the auspices of 
the GATT, we intend to pursue our goal of 
expanded opportunities for our exports. 
New emphasis is being given to these meas- 
ures as a recognition by us and, I may add, 
most of our friends abroad, of changed con- 
ditions. 

Through the activities of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, we have for many years been en- 
gaged in an effort to promote our foreign 
trade by financial means. From time to time 
our efforts in this field have been reviewed. 
Recently, suggestions have been made that 
the facilities of the U.S. Government in this 
field, which up to the present time have been 
used largely to provide medium and long- 
term credits and guarantees, should be ex- 
panded to cover exports which are normally 
traded on the basis of short-term credits. A 
number of other exporting countries have 
provided such facilities for their exporters, 
and there is some evidence that our own ex- 
porters have on occasion lost business be- 
cause more favorable credit terms were avail- 
able from other countries. We are now ex- 
ploring the need and usefulness of additional 
facilities for export credit guarantees and 
financing in the short-term field. 

The remaining direction of our present 
efforts to ease the difficulties in our balance 
of payments is related to U.S. procurement 
in connection with our foreign aid program. 
Vance Brand will talk to you about this policy 
in greater detail. 

Well, where does all of this leave you gen- 
tlemen and where does it affect the activities 
which you hope to develop as the result of 
your meetings here? Obviously you will be 
importers of merchandise when you have de- 
veloped your foreign sources of supplies. 
That means you will contribute through your 
payments to the accumulation of short-term 
assets in the United States by the industrial- 
ized nations or you will increase the ability 
of the poorer nations to purchase goods and 
services in the United States. Potentially 
you will have other points of contact with 
the balance of payments. For instance, if 
you establish your own subsidiaries abroad to 
supply you with component parts you will 
contribute to the outflow of U.S. investments 
in the form of funds, equipment or know- 
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how. You see, you are a very interesting 
group to those in the Government who are 
following balance of payments developments. 
In fact, you are one of the segments of our 
economic international life which we are 
and shall analyze rather carefully. In any 
case, whatever your direct effect on the bal- 
ance of payments, yours is a problem of costs 
and efficiency. If you can improve these, you 
are doing a service to our economy and I 
wish you, therefore, all possible good luck 
in your endeavors. 





THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to address the Senate on another 
subject, but one which leads directly 
from the one I have now discussed. I 
invite attention to an address which I 
was privileged to make on Sunday, 
March 27, 1960, at the 15th annual 


breakfast of the Grand Lodge of Masons _ 


of the State of New York, at two hotels 
in New York City, the Hotel Astor and 
the Hotel Commodore, on the subject of 
“The Economic Struggle—A World 
Message for 1960.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE—A WORLD MESSAGE 
FoR 1960 
(Remarks of Senator Jacos K. Javits Sunday 


morning, Mar. 27, 1960, at the 15th an-~ 


nual breakfast of the Grand Lodge of 

Masons of the State of New York, Hotel 

Astor, New York City) 

To really strengthen President Eisenhower, 
Prime Minister Macmillan, and President de 
Gaulle when they meet with Chairman 
Khrushchev at the summit in May, the free 
world must achieve a level of economic unity 
and integration sufficient to impress Khru- 
shchev that he cannot easily win and is 
likely to lose the economic struggle which is 
the decisive issue of the “cold war’ in the 
1960’s, Whether in this or the succeeding 
summit meetings, this is the way to get an 
agreement to really ease world tensions. 

The leading industrial powers of the free 
world have it within their grasp to start 
winning this decisive economic struggle 
right now by the implementation of the new 
partnership efforts for trade expansion and 
for economic development of the less de- 
veloped free world areas. If this result can 
be achieved by May 16, then President 
Eisenhower will be negotiating from a posi- 
tion of unsurpassed strength which the 
Communist leaders will respect as much if 
not more than Western military strength as. 
@ potent war deterrent. The chances are 
bright but it is not a foregone conclusion. 

We must root out complacency and self- 
satisfaction wherever they exist—in our local 
society, in our industrial complex, in our 
educational or cultural institutions, in every 
branch of Government—they are very real 
and dangerous impediments to the neces- 
sary economic, social, and political action. 
We must bring ourselves to comprehend the 
truth. The hearings of the Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations of 
which I am a member and Senator JACKSON 
is chairman certainly show that. At worst, 
we are engaged in a grim struggle for sur- 
vival in the era of the A and H bombs; at 
best, we have the chance to lead mankind 
to a new plateau of peace, health, and well- 
being based on modern technology encom- 
passing also the world’s less developed 
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areas—much higher than anything man has 
ever known before. But it becomes clearer 
every day that the key to this latter hope 
rests in the outcome of the epic economic 
struggle between the Communist bloc and 
the free world now opening the 1960’s and 
due to dominate the decade. 

As the architects of our foreign economic 
policy strive to put the machinery in 
smooth operating order, a climate of public 
awareness must develop far more positively 
than it has so far—one which will com- 
municate to those of us in the Congress 
the willingness of the American public to 
undertake whatever regimen of self-disci- 
pline or make whatever sacrifices may be re- 
quired. 

There is one nation on earth capable of 
setting off a prosperity explosion which will 
be felt in the most remote corners of the 
free world and that nation is the United 
States. But it will not come about through 
natural combustion. These are the factors 
which in concert could trigger such a pros- 
perity explosion: 

Adequate programs for free world eco- 
nomic development including enactment of 
the President's $4.1 billion mutual security 
program, implementation of the all-impor- 
tant “Dillon plan” of partnership aid with 
our industrialized allies who should help the 
United States share the heavy burden of as- 
sistance to less developed areas, support of 
the new International Development Associa- 
tion which will heavily rely on soft currencies 
to make development loans in less developed 
regions. 

Enlisting the private sector of the U.S. 
economy for the duration of this economic 
struggle so that less developed areas could 
learn and benefit from the same enterprise 
resources and know-how which have given us 
the world’s highest standard of living by (1) 
encouraging U.S. investors to establish for- 
eign business corporations in less developed 
areas and (2) by setting up a U.S. corporate 
technical assistance program which would 
contribute the services of qualified tech- 
nical, Managerial, and other expert person- 
nel to free world and United Nations’ tech- 
nical assistance programs. 

Boosting our export expansion program 
sO necessary to meet our balance of pay- 
ments deficits by a Government program of 
commercial as well as political export credit 
guarantees, and by tripling our number of 
foreign visitors annually so that the num- 
ber of our foreign tourists will be roughly 
equivalent to the 1! million American 
travelers who go abroad every year—this 
could be done most expeditiously, through 
the establishment of a U.S. travel commis- 
sion and an Office of international travel. 

Gearing up U.S. industry to successfully 
compete and sell more in foreign markets 
and give eifective help to development of 
the less developed areas acceptable to their 
peoples through boosting U.S. productivity 
under the leadership of plant or commu- 
nity established labor-management produc- 
tivity councils with the first pilot groups to 
be sponsored by a new Federal Bureau of 
Productivity Councils and also congressional 
action to provide trade adjustment assist- 
ance to the workers and the industries ad- 
versely affected by foreign imports we find 
it advisable to admit in the national in- 
terest so that our factories and work force 
can become more competitive or transfer to 
new lines. 

Some of these 
within our grasp. 


objectives are virtually 
The U.S. leadership in 
foreign economic policy is beginning to 
shape up as one of the outstanding ace 
complishments of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, with major attention now on the 
“Dillon plan,” named after the Under Secre- 
tary of State, C. Douglas Dillon. 

It may equal the fame of the Marshall 
plan as the industrialized free world na- 
tions—mainly our NATO allies, Japan and 
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other friendly free world nations—through 
liberal trade policies and partnership aid 
programs seek to assist more than 800 mil- 
lion people of the less developed areas most 
of whose skins are yellow, brown, or black, 
and whose average income is under $100 an- 
nually. They should achieve a level of op- 
portunity where the average person can en- 
joy life, build a future for his children, and 
come to hold as precious as we do political 
freedom and its heritage of citizenship 
responsibility. 

The principles of the “Dillon plan” were 
adopted last fall by the Fifth NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference in Washington when 
it accepted the recommendations of its 
Economic Committee (I had the honor to be 
its chairman), then further refined when 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, the United States and Canada 
met in Paris last January when Under Sec- 
retary Dillon formally presented the U.S. 
proposal for a great economic community of 
the industrialized nations of the free world. 
Early this March in Washington, nine capital 
exporting nations of the West and Japan, 
calling themselves the Development Assist- 
ance Group, met to discuss methods to 
stimulate additional private and public in- 
vestment. This coming Tuesday, March 29, 
a meeting of major importance occurs when 
the OEEC members, the United States, and 
Canada, meet again primarily to reconcile 
trade and tariff conflicts between the six 
Common Market nations and the seven 
countries led by the United Kingdom in the 
new European Free Trade Association. 

A successful March 29 meeting means that 
both factions will agree to avoid acts which 
could unfairly discriminate against exports 
of nonmembers including, Japan, Canada, 
the United States, and would put an end to 
speculation that a trade war may be brew- 
ing among the industrial giants of the free 
world 

Scheduled for April 21 is another “Dillon 
plan” meeting at which negotiations will 
revolve around the specifics of the Organiza- 
tion for Atlantic Community Economic Co- 
operation. As each step is taken, effective 
economic integration of the free world with 
full respect for national sovereignty, moves 
that much closer to reality. 

A serious setback to U.S. leadership in this 
effort could occur if the Congress, yielding 
to unusual campaign year pressures, sought 
to slash the President’s mutual security pro- 
gram for fiscal 1961. The economic aid 
provision, spearheaded by the Development 
Loan Fund seeking $700 million in new au- 
thorization, is larger than the military assis- 
tance request—it is imperative that the 
President’s program stay very largely intact, 
indicating to our allies that the United States 
is prepared to meet its responsibility and 
inviting them to follow suit. These other 
nations have got to supply from private 
and public sources new billions in investment 
capital if the free world is to keep from for- 
feiting millions of people to the Communist 
bloc which operates its $700 million aid pro- 
gram on a hit-and-run basis, seeking the 
quick political advantage regardless of the 
real value of the soundness of aid to the 
recipient nation’s economy. The free world 
is investing about $3.20 per capita in the 
less developed areas vs. 56 cents for the 
Communists but their coldblooded tech- 
niques have given them propaganda value far 
outstripping this difference—our effective- 
ness however, is much more important and 
can cancel out quickly their propaganda 
claims. 

The mutual security program may come 
under heavy fire by those who mistakenly 
single it out as the chief reason why the 
United States has a $3.7 billion balance of 
payments deficit—a deficit which has not 
yet become an emergency, Treasury Secre- 
tary Anderson assures us, but is a trend 
which should be stemmed. However, as he 
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is quick to point out, mutual security is an 
expenditure determined by our own national 
security requirements and not one to be 
solely dependent on our economic forces of 
demands and supply. 

There are areas where negotiation to do 
our common job most effectively could now 
be most fruitful. At my request, the Defense 
Department has provided me with a break- 
down on U.S. military expenditures overseas 
which indicate that there very possibly is 
an area in which a greater share of cost now 
being borne by us should properly be assumed 
by our allies. More than three-fourths of 
total U.S. defense expenditures in the Euro- 
pean NATO countries annually involve the 
United Kingdom, West Germany and 
France—adding up to $1.3 billion or about 
one-third of our international balance of 
payments deficit in 1959. More than half 
of U.S. expenditures to all European NATO 
countries during 1958 and 1959, according 
to the Defense Department, went for (1) 
major equipment purchases, (2) construc- 
tion, (3) materials and supplies, and (4) 
contractual services. 

Since the United States currently spends 
about twice as much in proportion to its 
gross national product on defense expendi- 
tures as our NATO allies in Europe, these 
four expenditure categories could well be- 
come the basis for new negotiations and cost 
sharing with these nations. 

I would urge our NATO allies now to nego- 
tiate on those items at one and the same 
time as they arrange to enlarge their share 
in the economic development programs for 
the less developed areas. 

Another current of discussion also stem- 
ming from our international payments defi- 
cit situation concerns rumblings that the 
intensified competition from foreign imports 
will drive us to protectionist policies. Such 
@ mood is not yet discernible in the Con- 
gress, but it would be unwise not to take 
note of the fact that the Tariff Commission’s 
workload on cases where industries are seek- 
ing escape clause action or other relief be- 
cause of imports has nearly doubled. What 
has yet to be proposed, though I for one am 
preparing such legislation, is a major bill in 
the trade adjustment assistance field so that 
when the decision is made that the over- 
riding national interest in a freer trade pol- 
icy may require the admission of imports, 
those domestic employers and employees 
whose livelihood is threatened can be eligible 
for loan funds and training programs equip- 
ping them to make the transition to another 
field. If Congress can find a suitable for- 
mula then protectionism may become as 
dead a word in our international vocabulary 
as isolationism. 

There are some export techniques which 
the United States could very profitably im- 
port from our strongest competitors in for- 
eign and domestic markets. The first is a 
system of export credit guarantees similar to 
those in operation in some foreign countries 
for up to 40 years. In the first half of 1959, 
when U.S. exports were still lagging, many of 
these countries made remarkable export 
gains. If an evaluation of the Export-Import 
Bank's new export credit guarantee program 
covering political risks were undertaken at 
the end of this year in relation to similar 
systems in other nations, it may well reveal 
that short-term export credit guarantees 
should cover commercial risks as well if 
American businessmen are to enjoy the same 
advantages available to many of their most 
successful competitors. 

A second technique worthy of import by 
the United States is the establishment of 
a permanent, well-staffed Travel Commission 
and Office along the lines of legislation I 
recently submitted. We are the only major 
nation with tourist appeal which does not 
have one while the leading European nations 
spend about $10 million annually in the 
United States to advertise themselves—the 
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tiny island of Nassau alone spends 20 per- 


cent of that amount. Just as tariff restrice- 
tions have been easing in the free world, 
major travel limitations have been partially 
raised or completely lifted so that this is 
the right time to establish a U.S. Travel 
Commission and Office, operating on the 
equivalent of about 1 percent of what foreign 
tourists spend here annually, or about $10 
million, and to start to close the tourist 
gap which sees Americans spend nearly twice 
as much abroad as their foreign counterparts 
spend in the United States annually. 

The responsibility of every segment of our 
economy’s private sector in the economic 
struggle with the Communist bloe is most 
forcefully driven home in terms of the pro- 
ductivity race between our two nations. 
Right now the United States has a huge 
lead with the average U.S. worker pro- 
ducing about 215 times as much as the aver- 
age Soviet citizen, but 10 years ago our lead 
was 314 to 1. There is every evidence that 
in the U.S.S.R. the decision was made that 
no sacrifice is too great if that gap can be 
closed. In the United States, little of our 
economy is in any sense centrally controlled, 
so that it is incumbent upon each of us in 
our roles as consumer, employee, investor, 
manager, and farmer, to understand and 
support those measures which require in- 
dividual or joint action to increase pro- 
ductivity while we protect the welfare and 
rights of the individual, if our system is to 
survive in the current economic struggle. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in this 
address I pointed out the general thesis 
I have been propagating, that I believe 
the decade of the sixties will be charac- 
terized by the intense economic strugzle 
between the free world and the Commu- 
nist bloc because, although the strugele 
for survival is epitomized in the so- 
called missile and rocket race, which of 
course would be so decisive in terms of 
survival that it has to be ruled out as 
a factor, except as a factor of defense 
security, the Russians have stated that 
they feel they can beat us, and beat us 
decisively, through:the operation of 
their economic system as against our 
own. 

Hence, while all of us live in the 
shadow of extinction by the A- and H- 
bombs, which surrounds the whole 
world, if we are to function as a world 
living in freedom, we must proceed along 
the line of competition, which is living 
competition, and in which the Russians 
say they expect to “bury us” to use 
Khrushchev’s own words, in the fight 
which is the international economic 
struggle. 

So it seems to me that it would be a 
great mistake to fix our eyes so closely 
upon survival alone as to miss the fact 
of survival as an elementary condition 
precedent to the struggle for freedom. 
In the case of the Communists, if we are 
to win the struggle for freedom, we must 
win the decisive strugele which is open- 
ing in the decade of the sixties. 

Toward that end, and stemming di- 
rectly from the analysis of our inter- 
1ational imbalance in payments, to 
which I referred a few minutes ago, I 
think it is very important that Congress 
alert itself not only to all the things 
we have been doing, but to all the things 
we have to do, for the central element 
of whether we can win this economic 
Struggle is whether the one-billion-plus 
people of the free world, whose skins are 
yellow, black, or brown, who live on 
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standards of living, in round figures, of 
about $100 a year per capita, and who 
occupy the less-developed areas of the 
free world, are getting the rate of de- 
velopment which is acceptable to them, 
to such an extent that they will reject 
the Communist ideas as to how this de- 
velopment may best be attained by them. 

Authoritative surveys on this subject 
indicate that we are falling far short in 
the amount of money and credit which 
we are making available, as well as in 
the number of technicians whom we are 
making available in our technical assist- 
ance program. For these reasons, our 
country has to fix its eyes upon new op- 
portunities, and these, largely, are 
established in three areas. 

The first area is new aid in partner- 
ship with our industrial allies to provide 
assistance to the less developed parts of 
the free world. That whole idea is now 
coming to be known by the name of the 
Under Secretary of State, Douglas Dil- 
lon, and is called the Dillon plan, The 
Dillon plan proposes active partnerships 
with the other industrial nations, many 
of them members of NATO, in order to 
increase very materially the amount of 
aid and credit which is going to the less 
developed areas, without increasing the 
heavy burden which the United States is 
already carrying. 

A number of moves are going forward 
to that effect. I am very proud to say 
that this whole effort had its origin in 
the Economic Committee of the NATO 
Parliamentarians Conference, of which 
I have the honor to be the Chairman. 
We shail sce some developments within 
a few days, now, as Well as at the April 
21 meetings of various combinations of 
countries, ‘This action should be very 
portentous in implementing this idea, 
and also in strengthening the hand of 
the President, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, and the President of 
France at the summit conference, which 
is expected to take place in the middle 
of May. 

So the first area is the increasing of 
aid to the less developed areas through 
partnerships with other industrialized 
nations. 

Area No. 2 is to enlist the private eco- 
nomic system of the United States far 
more actively than it has been enlisted 
in the economic struggle. This means 
an expansion of exports. It means also 
an expansion of investment abroad 
through the passage of the necessary 
legislation for that purpose. This is 
generally known as the Boggs bill, which 
is pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. My own bill, which is gen- 
erally to the same effect, is pending in 
the Senate. It means also an expanding 
of our exports through credit guarantees. 
A new program for that purpose has 
just been initiated by the Export-Import 
Bank. It means expanding the number 
of tourists from abroad in the United 
States. A million and a half Americans 
travel abroad annually, but only 600,000 
or 700,000 foreigners travel in the United 
States each year. This means an im- 
balance of from $2 billion to $2,500 mil- 
lion, so far as we are concerned, com- 
paring what American tourists spend 
abroad and what the American tourist 
industry takes in, 
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Point No. 3 is the gearing up of our 
means of production to compete success- 
fully in world markets with the means of 
production in other countries. We can- 
not compete in everything, but it has 
always been the genius of the United 
States to find enough areas in which to 
compete so as to sustain our enormous 
economic production machine. ‘Thus 
we need to have a much greater rate of 
productivity than we now have, and we 
need to come abreast of the increases in 
productivity which the Communist bloc, 
particularly the Soviet Union, is show- 
ing, and which are much greater than 
ours. 

In that regard, we shall see much more 
automation in this country than we have 
before, but we must be very wise and 
careful to make certain that the auto- 
mation, which must come, will not be at 
the expense of the workingman. We 
must make certain that he is not thrown 
out on the scrap heap simply because of 
the advent of new machines and new 
techniques. We should make certain 
that the Government and the industry 
of the Nation will begin to finance a 
humane transition to new jobs, new 
places of employment, and new oppor- 
tunities, with the result, as shown by our 
history, that although automation may 
displace some persons, it will increase 

he aggregate of production, the aggre- 
gate of prosperity, and the aggregate 
of employment. 

These are, roughly speaking, the areas 
in which I believe our country must do 
the enormous amount of work which 
confronts us in the 1960’s, in the de- 
cisive economic struggle with the Com- 
munist bloc. 





THE 139TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 139th 
anniversary of the independence of 
Greece, which was celebrated on March 
25, is a day of special significance to 
Americans. It is a time for us to stop, 
to remember, and to be grateful for the 
rich contributions of the Hellenes to 
Western civilization. We need only to 
look about us here in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal to see in the architecture of our 
Government buildings the infiuence of 
ancient Greek culture. 

The Greek love for liberty is the foun- 
dation of our representative government. 
Our revered statesman, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was a scholar of Greek history and 
philosophy, and we can see the influence 
of the thinking of the age of Pericles in 
our Declaration of Independence. The 
Greek city-state has served for centuries 
as a precursor for government “by and 
for the people.” 

The Hellenic civilization has also im- 
measurably enriched our culture. The 
sculptures of Praxiteles and Lysippus 
have survived to represent the ideal of 
beauty. The Statute of Liberty standing 
in New York Harbor to greet all who 
visit our land is an echo of the great 
statue of Athena which graced ancient 
Athens. 

It was appropriate, in view of this role 
of Greece in the formulation of our Na- 
tion, that we should in turn inspire 
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Greece to gain her independence from 
the Turks in 1821, and that some of our 
citizens should aid the Greeks in that 
struggle. Since their liberty was won, 
Greece has been one of the embattled 
outposts of freedom in our modern world. 
Greek legions fought the troops of Fas- 
cist Italy during World War II and were 
crucial in the Mussolini defeat. The 
diversion of some of Hitler’s forces from 
the Russian campaign to conquer the 
defiant Greeks is believed by some to be 
one of the turning points in that war 
which led ultimately to Hitler's defeat. 
Greece also is a symbol of the successful 
fight against Communist subjugation, 
and she now stands as a bulwark against 
Communist aggression in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

We all join in paying tribute at this 
time to the Greek people, and to the 
more than half a million Americans of 
Greek extraction who have given so 
much to enrich our Nation and our 
world. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Fri- 
day, March 25, was the 139th anniversary 
of Greek independence. It is altogether 
fitting that we should mark this signifi- 
cant date in history, for it serves to 
revive in the minds of freemen the 
epochal day in 1821 when the Greek peo- 
ple broke and cast aside the oppressive 
shackles of bondage. 

Poets have spoken of the glory that 
was Greece. The glory that was Greece 
and the glory that is Greece remain, 
eternalized by the bravery, the wisdom, 
and the manifold gifts of a great and 
imperishable race. For long centuries 
Greece has been enshrined in history as 
the cradle of liberty and of learning. 
Her influence has radiated throughout 
the civilized world, and wherever it has 
touched, there has flowered a part of 
the glorious spirit that Greece has al- 
ways symbolized for the seeker after 
freedom and the seeker after truth. In 
a sense, every civilized man is an heir 
of the bountiful riches that Greece has 
scattered across the face of the world. 
The immortal names of her great teach- 
ers and philosophers stand like monu- 
ments to culture, timeless as the waters 
that wash the lovely shores so revered 
by poets and so sung by them. 

On this memorable occasion in the 
history of Greece, and indeed in the his- 
tory of the free world, we were signally 
honored by the opportunity to have as 
our Senate luncheon guest Reverend 
Father George L. Papadeas, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Greek Orthodox Church in 
Hempstead, Long Island. Father Papa- 
deas, by virtue of the outstanding spirit- 
ual, intellectual, and social gifts he has 
dedicated to the service of his fine com- 
munity, came to us as a symbol of the 
great nation whose anniversary of in- 
dependence we honored that day. He 
typifies, as well, the close and unbreak- 
able ties that link us to the revered and 
admirable nation that freedom must for- 
ever call its spiritual home. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address given last Sun- 
day, March 27, by Judge John C. Pappas. 

Last Sunday, March 27, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the 139th an- 
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niversary of Greek independence day, 
one of our leading citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, Judge John C. Pappas, was pre- 
sented with the Man of the Year Award 
of the Greek Orthodox Cathedral of New 
England at the new auditorium of the 
Greek Theological School in Brookline, 
Mass. 

Judge Pappas has had a distinguished 
career of devotion to public service. He 
has been an outstanding attorney, one 
of Boston’s leading businessmen and is 
well known for his philanthropic work 
in many civic endeavors. 

In fact Judge Pappas’ career symbol- 
izes America’s tradition as a land of op- 
portunity. Coming to this country at 
an early age he has devoted himself to 
improving the well-being of others. I 
congratulate the Greek Orthodox Ca- 
thedral of New England for choosing 
Judge Pappas for this distinguished 
award. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF JOHN C. PAPPAS AT THE 139TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 
CELEBRATION, SUNDAY, MARCH 27, 1960, AT 
THE NEW AUDITORIUM OF THE GREEK THEO- 
LOGICAL SCHOOL IN BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Thank you, George. 

Your eminence, your grace, Reverend Fa- 
thers, my dear friends, to you, leaders of 
my own home community of Boston, our 
distinguished guests, and all who are assem- 
bled here, I want to express to you my warm- 
est. humble thanks for this great honor 
which you have bestowed on me today. I 
want you to know that I shall cherish the 
memories of today for the rest of my life. 
Over the years I have received many honors 
from many groups, but this one which comes 
to me from my own people .nd my own dear 
friends is, naturally, appreciated more fondly 
than any other. On behalf of my mother, 
my dear wife and seven children, my broth- 
ers and sisters, and my friends and co- 
workers in our church and in the Hellenic 
University Foundation, please accept my at- 
fectionate thanks. 

This honor, which you have awarded me 
today, is something which I value for an- 
other reason: I think that each person in 
this room knows how long I have cherished 
the idea of doing something to assure a 
continuation of our great heritage. The cre- 
ation of the proposed Hellenic University of 
America seems to me to be almost a part 
of our destiny in America. 

We conceive and plan that the Hellenic 
University will be created in the full image 
of American higher education. It will be 
nonsectarian—open to all qualified students 
of whatever race, creed, and color—coeduca- 
tional so that its opportunities will be open 
to all. And most important, it will have 
academic freedom to teach and search for 
the eternal truths of the great past—-and to 
lead for the future. 

Both the ancient Greek and the modern 
Greek, throughout the world, have been 
dedicated to the principles of free enterprise 
and of peace. In America, today, there is 
no task, no work, no challenge more urgent 
than the education of youth. A few weeks 
ago, the distinguished president of Tufts 
University stated, “The growing premium we 
place on education, the increased expecta- 
tions made of education, must obviously be 
met by a growing investment of our re- 
sources in education expressed in percentage 
of the gross national product and in human 
energy and dedication.” 

Charles W. Eliot, late president of Harvard, 
once said that when truly American uni- 
versities appeared they would be indieuous 
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to our svil and relevant to our time, and 
would grow out of a national need. 

The Hellenic University, in its founding, 
becomes further evidence of the love which 
we bear our country, the United States of 
America, and our further desire to bring to 
all of our fellow citizens the opportunity, 
through education, for the blending of the 
classic Greek tradition in culture and democ- 
racy with the American fabric. 

If we are to be true to the heritage of our 
race and our country, we must affirm our 
dedication to the principles of crisis and 
challenge, of need and fulfillment; and we 
must do our part toward the alleviation of 
this problem. 

My friends, there is hardly any necessity 
for me to tell you that a national need ex- 
ists in higher education even now. Tel years 
from now, the national need will be grave— 
almost 750,000 young men and women will 
not be accommodated in existing liberal arts 
institutions of higher learning unless these 
institutions expand or new institutions are 
started. These statistics apply to the north- 
eastern region of the United States alone. 
The figure for the United States will be over 
3 million. 

The concept of the Hellenic University has 
received the enthusiastic approval of non- 
Greeks, in addition to the vigorous approval 
of our own people. 

Congressman JOHN W. McCorRMAcK, ma- 
jority leader of the House of Representatives, 
in his usual thoughtful manner, talked about 
our people in America and of our hopes for 
the creation of the Hellenic University of 
America in his remarks in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Monday, September 7, 1959. 

Last Sunday, March 20, on the occasion of 
the 14th biennial congressional banquet of 
the order of Ahepa, our revered and beloved 
President Eisenhower sent a personal message 
to the gathering which was read by the 
Honorable David W. Kendall, Special Coun- 
sel to the President. The message reads as 
follows: 

“It is a pleasure to send greetings to the 
members and guests of the order of Ahepa 
assembled at their 14th biennial national 
banquet in honor of the Congress of the 
United States. 

“Over the years, the order of Ahepa has 
worked hard and successfully in advancing 
the goals of education in democracy and 
better understanding between the people of 
America and Hellenic community. 

“Now I am told, one of your long-cherished 
dreams is about to be fulfilled. With the 
active support of Ahepa, a new institution 
of higher learning is soon to be established 
in Boston—a school to be known as the 
Hellenic University of America. Congratula- 
tions. The establishment of this institution 
will broaden the influence of Hellenic cul- 
ture which has long been a vital part of the 
American way of life. 

“A great university is one of the most 
powerful and uplifting forces in Western 
civilization. In our universities, we teach 
the disciplines of truth in the exercise of our 
first responsibility—the preparation of our 
young people for their full rights and duties 
as citizens of a free land. 

“On the eve of the 139th anniversary of 
Greek independence, I salute the order of 
Ahepa for its efforts to strengthen the life 
of our Nation and the peace of the world. 
Gedspeed to their enterprise. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER.” 

And, there have been many other un- 
solicited messages of congratulations, dona- 
tions, promises of donations, and pledges of 
support from innumerable non-Greeks from 
throughout the country, including our dear 
friend, His Eminence, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston. 

Let us give America another great insti- 
tution of learning, equal to our existing great 
and world famous universities. A university 
where any American of any ethnic back- 
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ground will be proud to send his sons, a 


university towards the establishment of 
which any American will be willing to con- 
tribute. 

Such a university then will be the cone 
tribution of the American of Greek extrac- 
tion to American life and culture. 

The establishment of a Greek-sponsored 
university in New England seems to me to 
be particularly appropriate because it was 
to New England shores that first came those 
seeking freedom. And, it was in New Eng- 
land that the first colleges were established. 

I have talked with many persons asso- 
ciated with colleges and universities and 
they are thrilled with the decision of the 
seminary board to establish our university. 
They think it is a wonderful idea. 

Indeed, it is a wonderful idea that our 
university will be established in Boston— 
the “Athens of America.” 

There are some who say to us that this is 
too great a project for us to undertake, that 
we do not have the resources nor the man- 
power to fulfill such a great plan as the 
building of a Hellenic University of America, 
which would be the gift of our people to 
higher education in America. 

I say to you—look about you. Look at 
what we have already accomplished here at 
our theological school. Look at Brandeis 
University in our own back yard and what 
has been accomplished in Waltham in a 
short 13 years. 

I only wish that people from outside 
Greater Boston could spend 1 day at the 
Holy Cross Orthodox Greek Seminary in 
Brookline to see and inspect the beautiful 
grounds and buildings comprising our 
schoo! as you have seen today. I am cer- 
tain that if they could visit the seminary 
and talk with the students and faculty 
members, they too would come away dedi- 
cated and prepared to accept the challenge 
of creating the Hellenic University of 
America. 

Today, we are gathered here to celebrate 
the 139th anniversary of the modern inde- 
pendence ot our native land, Greece. It is 
fitting and proper that I speak to you today 
as I have, for true freedom—true democ- 
racy—is the heritage of Greece; and this 
heritage can only be brought into being and 
into proper focus through education 

There is a strong bond between our cele- 
bration of Greek independence and our ac- 
tions in beginning this project, which will 
lead to the establishment of the Hellenic 
University of America; and I fee! that this 
honor, which you have bestowed on me to- 
day, is a tribute to the work ond the dedi- 
cation which all of us will put forth toward 
the realization of our goal and the strenyths 
ening of that bond--thus making this honor 
yours and mine. 

Again, let me express to you my warmest 
and deepest thanks for this great honor, 
and let me pledye to you that I shall, as 
your emissary, continue this work which 
Will build a Hellenic university with dedica- 
tion, with ardor, and with fervor so that as 
Hellenic-Americans we will together ex- 
press a small part of our thanks to this 
great country of ours through this educa- 
tional symbol of democracy, freedom and 
peace. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10401) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, an@ for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGION!, and myself, I have pre- 
pared an amendment, which I under- 
stand is already at the desk, on page 16, 
line 14, to strike out the sum of $18,- 
460,000 and to insert in lieu thereof $21,- 
413,125, of which $4,663,125 shall be 
available for the continuation of con- 
struction of the Jefferson Memorial Na- 
tional Expansion at St. Louis, Mo. 

In joining in offering this amendment 
to the pending measure, making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies, I do so be- 
cause the bill now before the Senate, as 
reported by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, contains $1,650,000 for the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
in St. Louis, Mo. This amount was rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
to the President of the United States. 

The amendment would add to the 
funds included in this appropriation 
measure an additional $2.953,125 for the 
continuation of the construction of the 
Jefferson Naiional Expansion Memorial. 

The Jcfierson National Expansion Me- 
morial is on the west bank of the Mis- 
Sissippi River at St. Louis, Mo. This 
beautiful memorial will mark the gate- 
way to the West and will stand as a sym- 
bol of those westward migrations which 
originated in St. Louis at the turn of the 
1S$th century. 

In these days, when such vast sums 
are being spent for the all-necessary de- 
fense, the conquering of space, and other 
matters related to the national security 
and the economic well-being of the Na- 
tion, I think we should not overlook, at 
the same time, some of the symbols, some 
of the landmarks, which remind us of 
and call our attention constantly to the 
great heritage which we, the people of 
the United States, have from those who 
have gone before us. From those who 
have blazed the trail ahead of us; those 
who have conquered the wilderness; who 
have pushed their way to the western- 
most limits of the continent. Many of 
those expeditions—for example, that of 
Lewis and Clark—began at the city of 
St. Louis. 

The preservation of the places where 
historic events occurred will, I believe— 
as one who long has been very much 
absorbed in history, especially American 
history—keep alive the cherished tradi- 
tions of our great country. I think that 
historic shrines, such as the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial, will serve 
to remind all of our people of our west- 
ward expansion and the struggle, the 
fortitude, the stamina, and the courage 
it required, and our continued progress 
toward goals our ancestors could perhaps 
never have imagined. The Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial is a project 
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which was understaken jointly by the 
people of St. Louis and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It has been a project of long 
standing, Mr. President. I believe it 
commenced about the year 1933, and it 
has struggled through periods of abate- 
ment and difficulty, such as the period 
of World War II, and several periods of 
recession, and times when there has been 
waning enthusiasm on the part of some 
for the continuance of this project. 

The Director of the National Park 
Service has termed it “teamwork of the 
Federal and local interests at its best.” 
The construction of the memorial was 
authorized by the Historic Sites Act of 
1935, and was further confirmed by the 
act of 1954. Congress has authorized and 
obligated itself for about $17 million as 
the Federal contribution. Of this 
amount, only $2,640,000 has been appro- 
priated for the project. Under these 
authorizations, the city of St. Louis 
stands ready to provide $1 for each $3 
provided by the Federal Government. 
St. Louis—the city in which I was born 
and raised—has a special interest in the 
orderly completion of the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial, because it 
has invested its own bond issue money of 
$5,750,000. At this time the contribu- 
tions are $500,000 ahead of the Federal 
appropriations on the $i to $3 ratio basis. 

Furthermore, for nearly 20 years the 
city has removed 40 downtown blocks 
from its tax rolls, for the use of this 
memorial; and there is now on the west 
bank of the Mississippi River a vast area 
of wasteland which not only is unlovely 
as it meets the eye, but also is an eco- 
nomic and, indeed, an esthetic crime. 

However, this is not a St. Louis project 
or a Missouri project; this is a national 
project which will stand on the site of 
the transfer of the upper Louisiana terri< 
tory. It will be a fitting memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson and those early path- 
finders and settlers whose spirit and 
vision made possible the westward devel- 
opmeni: of the United States. 

Mr. President, because I have been ex- 
tremely close to this project since it was 
but a dream of a group of St. Louisians, 
I am quite familiar with its history, and 
it is a history of unbelievable delay. 
When I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives, I worked for the au- 
thorization of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial. I introduced the 
original resolution through the Senate 
Rules Committee 8 years ago. 

A site for this project was acquired in 
1936, and architectural plans were com- 
pleted in 1948. For approximately 25 
years this project has aroused the in- 
terest and, indeed, the intense activity 
of the people of the great city of St. Louis. 
Some of those years were years of frus- 
tration; some of them were years of dis- 
couragement. But now we are beginning 
to see the result of all those endeavors. 

Despite local and national activity ex- 
tending back beyond 1935, major con- 
struction work on the project got under 
way only last year. On June 23, 1959, 
work was started on the relocation of the 
terminal railroad tracks, and the new 
railroad tunnel is well under way. It is 
vitally important to make the relocated 
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railroad tracks operational, since this 
work must be completed prior to the 
construction of the substructure of the 
memorial. 

At the same time, funds should be 
available for archeological salvage in 
order to preserve artifacts excavated at 
this time in the old area, formerly occu- 
pied by Indians, frontier plainsmen, 
early settlers, and so forth. This area 
is part of the original site of the city 
of St. Louis. 

The limitations placed upon the con- 
struction of the memorial by inadequate 
funds will necessarily delay the memo- 
rial’s completion. However, the mayor 
of St. Louis and the officers of the Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial As- 
sociation, under the guidance of the 
National Park Service, inform me that 
the additional sum of $2,953,125 will 
allow work to proceed at the mini- 
mum rate. I hope the Congress will 
recognize its obligation to complete this 
memorial, and will approve this amend- 
ment, for here will be told the inspiring 
story, not only of statesmen, but also 
of hardy men and women whose cour- 
age and enterprise were responsible for 
our westward territorial expansion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional facts supplied to 
me by the National Park Service be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECorD, as follows: 

Authorization for Federal appro- 
priation by act of May 17, 1954_ $5, 000, 000 


Additional authorization  pro- 
vided by act of September 6, 
$OBB en eras eeesewsescccse 12, 250, 000 


Total authorized for Fed- 

eral appropriation---_-_- 17, 250, 000 
Contributions from non-Federal 
sources required on a $1 (con- 
tribution) to $3 (Federal) basis 
by terms of the authorizing 





usb 1s VRS eee 5, 750, 000 
Total estimated fund avail- 
ability (Federal and con- 
tributions) ...........- 23, 000, 000 
Appropriated pursuant to fore- 
going authorization by Second 
Supplemental Appropriation 
Bt o RPS arnece coe ckeeecece 2, 640, 000 
Contributed by: 
ey er ob: CaS oe 880, 000 
Terminal Railroad Association— 500, 000 
DN pion sone nee seaue 1, 380, 000 
Total amount made avail- 


Gble te Gate... escecu. 14, 020, 000 





1961 budget estimate (Federal)_-~ $1, 650, 000 
Contributions required to match 
cumulative Federal appropria- 


ee eee eae eee ese 50, 000 
BUR cece i wee cemeenin 1, 700, 000 
Anticipated availability based : ies 
upon approval of 1961 budget 
PRIN ence cue kcenoc eae 5, 720, 000 


1At this point contributions are $500,000 
ahead of the Federal appropriation on the 
$1 to $3 ratio basis. 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, these 
figures amplify the basic facts that of 
the $17,250,000 Federal obligation, only 
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$2,640,000 has been appropriated by the 
Congress. St. Louis stands ready to 
handle its financial share under the 
statutory scheme approved by Congress, 
and we are seeking an addition of $2,- 
953,125 to allow work on the memorial 
project to proceed at the minimum rate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, tracing the history of the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Mar. 


Louis Post-Dispatch, 
27, 1960] 


GATEWAY OF THE WEST 


We're going West tomorrow, where the 
promises can’t fail. 
O’er the hills in legions, boys, and crowd 
the dusty trail. 
—Stephen Vincent Benet 


“Napoleon Bonaparte, like Milton’s Satan 
on his throne, sat unapproachable in his bad 
eminence.” So Henry Adams begins his 
characterization of the enemy who “had to 
be faced and overawed by the gentle opti- 
mism of President Jefferson.’ Talleyrand, 
“who never forgave himself for having once 
believed in a popular revolution,” had per- 
suaded Napoleon to “pacify Europe and turn 
the energies of France toward the creation 
of an empire in the New World and was the 
more sure of success because, in the reaction- 
ary spirit of the time, he commanded the 
sympathies of all Europe in checking the 
power of republicanism in its last refuge.” 

It seemed that “10,000 French soldiers, 
trained in the school of Hoche and Moreau, 
and commanded by a future marshal of 
France, might have occupied New Orleans 
and St. Louis before Jefferson could have 
collected a brigade of militia in Nashville.” 
The Federalists blindly cried for a war 
against France—a war which probably would 
have reestablished French power along the 
whole length of the Mississippi, which might 
have brought about the secession of the ter- 
ritory between the Appalachians and the 
river, and which would have entrenched 
British and Spanish power on the young 
nation’s flanks. 

Americans too rarely recall how their coun- 
try was almost confined to the original 13 
States—divided by slavery—on a continent 
under European control. The prudence, the 
vision and the daring of Jefferson overcame 
this dark threat. Through the Louisiana 
Purchase he made possible the expansion of 
the United States from ocean to ocean as a 
world power. This work must stand in the 
first rank of American accomplishments. 
Surely the people, especially Western people, 
will insist that it be commemorated by the 
national monument which has been started 
on the St. Louis riverfront. 

The riverfront national park—to be domi- 
nated by a 619-foot stainless steel arch sym- 
bolic of the Gateway of the West—as sug- 
gested by a committee of St. Louis citizens 
appointed December 15, 1933, by Mayor Ber- 
nard F. Dickmann and headed by the late 
Luther Ely Smith. Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
sponded with enthusiasm. On June 15, 1934, 
he signed a congressional joint resolution 
establishing the U.S. Territorial Expansion 
Memorial Commission to formulate plans for 
the monument. St. Louis was proud to join 
in financing it on the basis of $1 for each $3 
of Federal money. On September 10, 1935, 
the voters approved a $7,500,000 bond issue 
and on December 21, 1935, the President 
made available $6,750,000, matched by $2,- 
250,000 in city funds, for the acquisition of 
the 41-block site. 
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From the beginning this was a national 
project. Three Senators and three Members 
of the House of Representatives had to be 
among the nine members of the Memoria] 
Commission. Title to the site was given to 
the Government. The development was put 
in charge of the National Park Service. St, 
Louis made its bargain with Washington be- 
cause, after all, it was on the St. Louis river. 
front that Capt. Amos Stoddard took over 
the Louisiana Territory from the French. 
Here was the starting point of Lewis and 
Clark, Pike, Ashley, Fremont, and the moun. 
tain men who blazed trails to Oregon, to 
Santa Fe, and to California. And it was the 
jumping-off point for the settlers who went 
West in their moverwagons. 

Enthusiasm was high a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The preliminary work was pushed 
along rapidly. By May 1942 all buildings 
had been cleared from the site and from the 
city’s tax books. The beautiful old court- 
house—in which Dred Scott started his suit 
for freedom—was added to the site by the 
city. The war, however, forced a halt until 
1945 when St. Louis citizens raised $225,000 
for an architectural competition for the de. 
sign of the memorial. The winner was the 
conception of Eero Saarinen which Aline B. 
Loucheim praised in the New York Times as 
“a noble, symbolic monument, fitting, beau. 
tiful, and impressive.”’ 

The arch and the other elements in the 
Saarinen design were approved by the Fed- 
eral authorities on May 25, 1948. But the 
war's delay, the use of the area as a vast 
parking lot, and the reluctance of the rail- 
roads to relocate their riverfront tracks gave 
objectors in Congress and elsewhere their 
opportunity. President Truman did dedi- 
cate the site on June 10, 1950, but it was 
not until May 17, 1954, that Congress author- 
ized construction. And it was not until 
1956 that it voted $2,640,000 for preliminary 
work. But slowly enthusiasm was rekindled, 
and the National Park Service set 1964, the 
bicentenary of St. Louis, as its target for 
completion of the arch. 

With this assurance that the Government 
would keep its part of the bargain, public 
and private interests in St. Louis committed 
themselves to the enhancement of the areas 
adjacent to the national memorial. Almost 
50 additional blocks are to be cleared. New 
approaches have been built. A new bridge 
across the Mississippi, a stadium, and ac- 
commodations for visitors to the memorial 
have been given the “green light.” In all, 
St. Louis will expend far more in the neigh- 
borhood than it will cost the Government 
to finish the memorial. Yet now Washing- 
ton again threatens to allow the work to 
come to a money-wasting halt. The admin- 
istration’s budget includes only $1,650,000 
for the project. A minimum of $4,603,125— 
to be supplemented by $1,534,375 in city 
funds—is needed to keep the work on 
schedule. 

The St. Louis delegation in Congress is 
making a fight for this appropriation. This 
is not a grab for “pork.” It is a request 
that the Government honor its pledge. And 
St. Louis, we trust, will have the support 
especially of all the Representatives in Con- 
gress of the trans-Mississippi West. The na- 
tional park is a memorial to those who made 
the West a part of the Nation. It seems in- 
conceivable that Congress—which has freely 
commemorated lesser men _ and _iesser 
events—will not raise this monument to Jef- 
ferson and those others who laid the founda- 
tion of the grandeur and the power of the 
United States. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, Mayor 
Tucker of St. Louis appeared before the 
committee and requested the committee 
to recommend an additional $8 million 
for the continuation of construction of 
facilities at the Jefferson National Ex- 
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pansion Memorial. I requested the 
Mayor to reconsider his request, and ad- 
yise the committee as to the sum he felt 
was an absolute minimum for construc- 
tion in fiscal 1961. In a letter to me, 
dated February 20, Mayor Tucker ad- 
vised the committee that he had recon- 
sidered, and that he felt that a total ap- 
propriation of $4,603,125 would be re- 
quired. The mayor's letter is found on 
page 887 of the Senate hearings. 

As I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, it provides for an additional $2,- 
953,125, which with the $1,650,000 in- 
cluded in the budget estimate and the 
bill, will provide for a total of $4,603,125, 
the sum requested by Mayor Tucker. 

Mr. President, I am precluded from 
accepting the amendment offered by the 
Senators from Missouri, but it is my per- 
sonal view that these additional funds 
should be provided, in order that ade- 
quate facilities may be provided in time 
for the bicentennial of the founding of 
St. Louis, which is 1964. 

If the Senate adopts the amendment, 
we shall take it to conference and see 
what the House will do about it. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota to comment on this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is 
never a very pleasant assignment when 
one has to resist the persuasive pleas of 
one’s colleagues for an appropriation of 
concern to the State they represent. 
That is especially true when it is an ap- 
propriation of this type, which is de- 
signed to aid the construction of a very 
meritorious project. It is one I have 
visited. I know something about it. I 
think it is doing a great job of improving 
one of the fine American cities. Natu- 
rally, there is a lot of appeal in the pres- 
entations made by the Senators from 
Missouri. 

On the other hond, part of the func- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee is 
to scrutinize these appeals and to try, if 
possible, to keep them within the budget, 
because we are opposed to, and must 
guard against, the perils of, inflation. 

I listened to an impassioned speech 
this afternoon from the other side of 
the aisle about the fact that too much 
money was being incorporated in these 
appropriation bills, and he was calling 
upon the members of his party to resist 
the pleas and asking for a rolleall on 
every appropriation bill. I favor that 
procedure. The statistics are before us. 
I will say there is no question in the 
minds of the members of the committee 
so far as the merit of this memorial is 
concerned. It is purely a question of 
arithmetic. Should we spend this extra 
unbudgeted $3 million now for this pur- 
chase? This plea was made to the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which heard the testi- 
mony, and that committee turned it 
down on the basis that they thought we 
should practice economy and try to keep 
within the budgetary recommendations, 
at least on those projects which have no 
economic productivity, and which are 
not in the nature of investments which 
bring back dividends, such as those pro- 
duced by irrigation, reclamation, and 
flood control projects. 
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This request is in an area which has 
much appeal. It is a very fine memorial 
and an artistic project. It commemo- 
rates a great epic of history. 

After the House turned the request 
down, the same representations were 
made to the Senate committee, and the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
concluded that what we should do is keep 
within the budget recommendation of 
$1,650,000, so we rejected the request. 

AS a consequence, as a ranking mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which rejected 
the request, and as a member of the full 
committee which supported the subcom- 
mittee’s action, I think that what should 
be done is to have this issue decided by 
the Members of the Senate themselves. 
The Appropriations Committee, by its 
action, has recommended against it, on 
the basis that, if we are going to start 
practicing economy, we have to vote for 
it as well as talk about it. That means, 
rather than go $3 million out of balance, 
or $3 million beyond the budget recom- 
mendation, if that is desired by the 
Members of the Senate for this project, 
the Senate should so express itself by 
voting on the issue before us. Our com- 
mittee has done its best to practice in- 
telligent economy. 

Mr. President, I resist the request for 
this extra $3 million as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee charged with 
being the watchdog of the people’s 
money in this area. Our committee did 
not accept it on the basis I have stated, 
which action was approved by the full 
committee. It is now for the full Sen- 
ate to decide. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. I know that he 
would like to see this project approved, 
because it is really a symbol of the gate- 
way of the West, and his State was one 
which was settled and populated by peo- 
ple who passed through this area which 
we are now undertaking to commemo- 
rate. 

I do not know whether the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota re- 
calls that when he and I were in the 
House together, the matter was then ini- 
tiated. The city of St. Louis has, for 
many years, since it cleared the old build- 
ings off the area on the slope leading 
down to the levee and thence to the 
Mississippi River, had this vast area with 
nothing whatsoever on it. The officials 
have been doing all they can to conform 
with the suggestions and terms of the 
architects and the National Park Serv- 
ice and those who have the matter in 
eharge. 

As I have indicated, the railroads have 
moved their tracks, after considerable 
negotiations and delay, in order to make 
the memorial appear as it should, un- 
impeded to the levee. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
spoken about economy and investments 
in projects that have areturn. We feel 
that the downtown area of St. Louis is 
suffering immeasurably because of this 
wasteland on the riverfront. We be- 
lieve that condition depreciates real es- 
tate values in that area. We believe if 
we had something in that area which 
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would attract people to downtown St. 
Louis, and to the city of St. Louis, and, 
indeed, to the West, it would be of eco- 
nomic benefit to the entire area. I 
speak not only of St. Louis, but of the 
West. 

While I understand the Senator’s sense 
of duty, which requires him to express his 
objections to this proposal, at the same 
time I appreciate the moderation with 
which he has expressed them. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. I 
recall the time when we were in the 
House together and when this legisla- 
tion was initiated and approved. As I 
say, normally, when a Senator under- 
takes, in the interest of economy, to re- 
sist an appropriation, he attacks the 
project. In this case I have not done 
that, because it is a meritorious proj- 
ect. The Senator appeals very much to 
my heartstrings, but we still have the 
problem of our purse strings to think 
about. As one who believes in trying to 
keep our budget in balance, I urge the 
Senate to uphold our committee’s effort 
to economize wherever possible without 
detriment to the public interest. 

If it is the desire of the Senate to go 
beyond the recommendation of the 
budget by $3 million for this purpose, I 
think it is a responsibility which the Sen- 
ate should assume and act upon knowing 
the history of the matter. Certainly 
the Senator from South Dakota does not 
deny that the project itself is a very good 
project. I do not believe that there is 
any danger, however, of the city of St. 
Louis deteriorating or disappearing if 
this provision is not passed now or if we 
do not add the $3 million now. That is 
a very valuable piece of property. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I would not suggest 
that. 

Mr. MUNDT. 
South Dakota. 
of property. 

All this does not deny the fact that 
ultimately the people want the archway 
to the West. I do not blame the people 
of the community for wanting that. 
Under normal times, I think the United 
States is justified in making such ap- 
propriations. We have done it over and 
over again. 

The question now before the Senate 
is simply whether, under our financial 
circumstances, we should appropriate 
the extra $3 million beyond the budge 
request in order to accelerate this proj- 
ect when our national defense and so 
many other matters are placing heavy 
demands on the Federal Treasury. 

I shall await the decision of the ma- 
jority of the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I re- 
quest a division on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SyMINGTON] to the 
Department of the Interior appropria- 
tion bill. On this question a division is 
requested. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


I wish we had it in 
It is an excellent piece 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





WELCOME TO REV. DR. JULIUS 
MARK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Senate is honored today by the presence 
of the Reverend Dr. Julius Mark of 
Temple Emanu-El, in New York City, 
who was invited to deliver the convoca- 
tion on this date. Reverend Dr. 
Mark, who has won deserved recognition 
by his contributions to the spiritual and 
community life of his city, is presently 
in Washington, D.C., in connection with 
the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. Yesterday, he was one of 
the speakers at the opening sessions of 
this important Conference. As one of 
the Senators of his home State of New 
York, I am proud to extend the welcome 
of the Senate to Reverend Dr. Mark on 
this occasion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. 
to my colleague. 

Mr. JAVITS. Myr. President, I had the 
pleasure of greeting the rabbi this morn- 
ing on behalf of both my colleague and 
myself, and I should like to state that 
Reverend Dr. Mark delivered one of the 
finest and most moving prayers we have 
heard in the Senate. I join with my col- 
league, on behalf of our State, in paying 
tribute and honor to this very distin- 
guished spiritual leader. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my colleague 
from New York. I certainly share the 
sentiments which he has expressed re- 
garding the eloquence of and the merit 
of the prayer delivered by Reverend Dr. 
Mark. 


I am happy to yield 





DEATH OF A. FRANK KATZENTINE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Mr. 
President, I rise to pay my respects and a 
tribute to the dear and devoted friend 
of mine, A. Frank Katzentine, of Miami 
Beach, Fla., who suddenly died of a heart 
attack at his home in Miami Beach on 
Sunday. I am sure that my distin- 
guished colleagues from the State of 
Florida will join with me in the con- 
clusion that Colonel Katzentine was a 
rare and unusual personality. I presume 
to speak these words in the Senate be- 
cause I believe that I have known him 
longer than the distinguished Senatorys 
from his own State, and he was one of 
my closest and most loyal friends. I take 
this opportunity also because the busi- 
ness of the Senate prevents me from 
going to Miami on Wednesday to ex- 
press face ito face my condolences to his 
wonderful and loyal wife and pay my last 
respects to this dear friend of mine. 

I have known Frank Katzentine since 
he was a student at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in my State and I was a student 
at the University of Tennessee. From 
our rivalry on the football gridiron there 
developed a close and warm personal 
friendship that has continued and grown 
stronger through the years. Thus the 
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unexpected news of his untimely pass- 
ing was as much of a shock to me as if 
I had lost a brother. However, I would 
not presume upon the Senate’s time 
merely to give expression to my per- 
sonal grief. Frank Katzentine was an 
individual and a symbol of great Amer- 
ican qualities that deserves recognition 
in thisforum. As his friend I bespeak of 
these qualities of heart and mind which 
were his. 

Frank Katzentine graduated from the 
law school at Vanderbilt, went to his na- 
tive State of Alabama and thence pro- 
ceeded to the Miami area where he has 
resided since 1925. He was extremely 
successful in the practice of law and was 
actively associated with Mr. Car] Fisher, 
the founder of Miami Beach, in the 
growth and development of that great 
area. He served as mayor of Miami 
Beach from 1932 to 1934, and in 1934 
was named the outstanding young man 
in community service by the National 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. His civic 
attainments and his contributions to his 
community are so numerous that I will 
not undertake to catalog them. It is 
sufficient to say that there were few 
significant movements of a civic or char- 
itable nature in his area that did not 
count Frank Katzentine among the 
leaders. 

Two activities of a particular category 
claimed priority on his interests and his 
boundless energy. One was the organiza- 
tion, promotion, and development of a 
project for the establishment of an in- 
ternational cultural and trade center in 
Miami Beach which, when completed, 
will be utilized to effectively promote 
cultural and trade relations between the 
United States and the countries of Latin 
America. Frank Katzentine learned to 
speak the Spanish language so that he 
could more effectively utilize his talents 
for the development of better relations 
with our neighbors to the south. I am 
informed that he was active in this en- 
terprise at the time of his sudden death. 

The other activity which also claimed 
his interest was the organization of the 
Crime Commission of Greater Miami. 
When Colonel Katzentine returned from 
the Air Force after World War II, where 
he had served with distinction and great 
honor, he found that during his absence 
the community was being infiltrated 
with undesirable elements. Colonel 
Katzentine was the architect of a citizens 
group which developed procedures to ef- 
fectuate better law enforcement and 
eliminate, insofar as possible, official 
corruption and lawlessness in his com- 
munity. I have discussed many times 
with Frank Katzentine the problems of 
racketeering and law enforcement and 
the manner in which public-spirited 
citizens could most effectively participate 
to maintain decent government and 
effective law enforcement in their com- 
munities. For his efforts in this en- 
deavor Colonel Katzentine received na- 
tional recognition and gave of his 
time and experience to other metropol- 
itan areas in the organization of citizens’ 
committees to deal with this problem. 
Although he had served as the organizer 
and the first chairman of the Crime 
Commission of Greater Miami, at the 
time of his death he had resumed at the 
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request of his community the respon. 
sibilities again as the chairman of this 
commission. 

As I have said, Frank Katzentine was 
a rare and unusual personality. He had 
a great capacity for friendship and abid- 
ing compassion for the unfortunate and 
underprivileged. He resented corrup- 
tion and dishonesty with an almost 
fanatic zeal. He made enemies along 
the way because of his intolerance of 
fraud and short cuts. Those who knew 
him well loved him. Others who felt the 
scorn of his indignation over wrongdoing 
feared him. I think it is fair to say that 
not only is his community a better place 
for his having been there, but the insti- 
tutions and agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment give promise to following higher 
standards because Frank Katzentine felt 
that he was a victim of a miscarriage 
of justice. Those of us who have been 
privileged to enjoy his loyal and dedi- 
cated friendship will greatly mourn the 
sudden passing of this great American 
citizen. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to add my 
words of condolence to the widow of 
Frank Katzentine, gnd my words of 
praise to Frank himself. He was a fine 
citizen. He honored me by being a 
colonel on my staff when I served as 
Governor. 

He was assigned as a colonel in the 
U.S. Army to accompany General Chen, 
commanding general of the Chinese Air 
Force, in the tour around our Air Force 
bases during World War II. He dida 
fine job in that assignment, and in other 
public relations assignments which were 
given to him. He was a great patriot 
and a good friend. I shall certainly miss 
him, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10401) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri |[Mr. SyYMINGTON ], 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my opposition to this pro- 
posal. The Federal Government is in 
financial straits. It has had difficulty 
selling its bonds. It has operated on a 
deficit basis for 24 out of the past 29 
years. 

I feel sympathetic toward the general 
proposal to build the proposed monu- 
ment in St. Louis as a memorial to Pres- 
ident Jefferson. However, I think it 
would be the better part of prudence not 
to try to do it at this time, when we are 
constantly scraping for money to ful- 
fill the obligations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There is a question as to whether or 
not we have appropriated adequately 
for the military defense; and I think it 
would be far better at this time to de- 
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clare a moratorium on the building of 
monuments. We have many of them. 
If there are others which ought to be 
puilt, the time will always be available 
to provide the money and to have them 
constructed. 

To repeat, I believe that at this time 
we ought not to be spending money for 
any other purposes than those which 
are essential and absolutely indispen- 
sable. On that basis, I contemplate not 
voting for the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am sure the Senator from Ohio realizes 
that this agreement and contract was 
made in 1935, between the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the city of St. Louis, 
on the basis of the city of St. Louis put- 
ting up $1 for every $3 put up by the 
Federal Government. The project was 
delayed during the war and then it was 
started again after the war. It is 25 
years old. The holes are there and the 
bulldozers are on the scene. The proj- 
ect is going ahead. The fact is that the 
Bureau of the Budget has requested 
$1,650.000, instead of the total of $4,- 
600,000, including the original $1,650,000, 
needed to keep the project moving on an 
orderly and economic schedule. 

This is not a new monument. It will 
cost the taxpayers, unless the Federal 
Government completely violates its 
agreement, which is unthinkable, a great 
deal more to stop the project and move 
all the people off than it would to have 
the project continue. 

Originally $8 million-plus was asked. 
That has been reduced by about 50 per- 
cent. This particular amount is needed 
in order to keep the project going. 

Finally the bicentennial of St. Louis 
is to be celebrated in 1964. The citi- 
zens of that city, after years of waiting, 
are eager, if possible, to complete the 
program which has been off and on now 
for 25 years, by the time of the bicen- 
tennial. I hope my friend will give con- 
Sideration to that fact at this time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Missouri has made a rather potent argu- 
ment. However, for my own part I 
want it known that as new proposals 
are presented for the building of monu- 
ments, which will probably happen every 
year, and perhaps more than once each 
year, I shall adhere to the principle that 
there are other services which require 
money, and that there is an absolute 
need for beginning to reduce the deficits 
under which we are operating. 

I declare now that I will vote against 
building any monuments while we are 
in the financial stringency in which we 
find ourselves. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to detain the Senate. How- 
ever, Isupport strongly what the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symincton] has said 
and what the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Henntncs] has said in committee. 
I believe that the solution worked out 
by the able Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayDEN] is a good one. I have been 
associated with this venture for a long, 
long time. The Government has made 
its representation. The people of St. 
Louis have put up their money. We de- 
layed it during the war. I think we can 
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now go ahead with it. I support 
strongly the Senators from Missouri in 
their presentation, and I hope it will be 
sustained. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 

ut objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The levislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHAvez], the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from North 
Carolina {Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLeLLAN], and the 
Senator from Wyoming iMr. McGEE] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpPuHREY], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Donp| is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
TIs]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote ‘‘yea’”’ 
and the Senator from Nebraska would 
vote “‘nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpnrey], the Senator 
from Massachusetts |[Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senators from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gre and Mr. O’MAHONEY] would each 
vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaApEeHarRT] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YounG] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
Tis! and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{[Mr. Bripces] is detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CurtTIs] is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote 
“yea,”* 
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The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[No. 138] 

YEAS 47 
Anderson Hayden Monroney 
Bartlett Hennings Morse 
Bible Hill Moss 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Murray 
Cannon Jackson Muskie 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Church Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Clark Jordan Sparkman 
Eastland Kefauver Stennis 
Engle Kerr Symington 
Fulbright Long, Hawaii Talmadge 
Gore Lusk Wiley 
Green McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Gruening McNamara Yarborough 
Hart Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Hartke Mansfield 

NAYS 37 
Aiken Dirksen Mundt 
Allott Douglas Prouty 
Beall Dworshak Proxmire 
Bennett Fong Robertson 
Brunsdale Frear Russell 
Bush Goldwater Saltonstall 
Butler Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Scott 
Carlson Javits Smith 
Case, N.J. Keating Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak. Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Cooper Lausche 
Cotton Martin 

NOT VOTING—16 

Bridges Ervin Morton 
Capehart Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Chavez Kennedy 4 Randolph 
Curtis Long, La. Young, N. Dak, 
Dodd McClellan 
Ellender McGee 


So Mr. SYMINGTON’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I move that the 
vote by which the Symington amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the proper point in the ReEcorp, in 
connection with the consideration of the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
a statement by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] on a section of 
that bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

I was highly gratified by the action taken 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
the Interior appropriation bill. The mem- 
bers of the committee indicated an acute 
awareness of the need for placing additional 
emphasis on the Nation’s conservation pro- 
grams. I want to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation to the committee 
members for their enlightened attitude to- 
ward resource development. 

The conservation programs financed by 
this appropriation bill are essential to the 
future well-being of all our citizens. Indeed, 
the support which the Congress provides 
these projects determines, in many respects, 
the status of the natural resources which our 
children will inherit. If the Congress fails 
to devote adequate funds for resource de- 
velopment, future generations will suffer 
the consequences. We must look upon these 
expenditures as an investment in our Na- 
tion’s future, on which we will reap ample 
dividends. 

I would first like to comment briefly on 
the committee’s recommendations for ace 
tivities of the U.S. Forest Service. I cannot 
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overemphasize the importance of Forest Serv- 
ice activities to Arkansas, and the entire Na- 
tion. The demand for wood products is 
growing rapidly. The current demand for 
southern timber is expected to double by 
the end of this century. The effectiveness 
of Forest Service research and management 
programs will be a large factor in deter- 
mining whether our forests will be capable 
of meeting future timber requirements. Al- 
though the supply of timber is increasing, 
many problems must be solved if we expect 
to meet the challenge ahead. 

A healthy forestry industry is essential to 
the economy of Arkansas. This industry 
provides almost half the industrial employ- 
ment in the State. The value of wood prod- 
ucts far outranks the value of any other 
industrial product. The importance of Ar- 
kansas’ forests is indicated by the fact that 
almost 6 out of every 10 acres in the State 
are in timber. The two national forests in 
the State cover almost 214 million acres, and 
1959 timber sales from them totaled nearly 
$4 million. Arkansas’ economic progress is 
irrevocably tied to her timber resources, and 
the efficient development and utilization of 
our timberland is largely dependent on the 
work of the U.S. Forest Service. 

Last year the administration unveiled the 
“program for the national forests’’-—accom- 
panied by appropriate fanfare and publicity. 
This plan for carrying out long-needed con- 
servation projects was welcomed by all con- 
servationists. The Congress indicated its 
concern about the status of the forestry con- 
servation program by providing an addi- 
tional $11 million in a supplemental appro- 
priation bill to initiate the program. The 
administration’s concern about our forestry 
resources appears to be short-lived since the 
budget request is more than $17 million less 
than the amount needed to keep the program 
on schedule. The committee’s approval of 
an additional $17,594,000 to fully implement 
the program for the national forests was wel- 
comed by all who are concerned about mov- 
ing forward with this essential work. The 
basic justification for these additional funds 
was concisely stated on page 24 of the com- 
mittee report as follows: 

“In recommending these additional funds 
the committee has taken into consideration 
the fact that if these Federal lands are to 
provide their share of a greatly increased de- 
mand for timber, water, forage, and recrea- 
tion of an ever-increasing population—esti- 
mated to be 215 million by 1975; 325 million 
by the year 2000—we must now provide for a 
more intensified management program and 
an expanded research program.” 

The forestry industry in Arkansas appre- 
ciates the importance of forestry research. 
Two forest research centers are located in 
the State, at Harrison and Crossett. The 
information developed at these centers has 
contributed immeasurably to improving my 
State’s timber resources. Both centers are 
working on important projects but are ham- 
pered by lack of sufficient funds. The com- 
mittee’s recommendation of an additional 
$4,213,400 for forest research will result in 
placing greater emphasis on these promising 
leads, and other neglected projects through- 
out the country. 

I want to mention one project being 
worked on at the Harrison center which is 
especially promising. It has been estimat- 
ed that from 6 to 10 million acres in the 
Ozarks region are suffering from the blight 
of brush. This land is furnishing little. if 
any, return on the landowners’ investment. 
There is considerable evidence that much 
of this land could be converted to profitable 
use for either grazing or commercial timber 
production. The Harrison center has ini- 
tiated research to find the answers to many 
problems involved in large-scale brush con- 
version on the many varying soil types in 
the region. This is necessarily a long-range 
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project, but with adequate funds available 
the work could proceed much faster. Ap- 
proximately $25,000 will be spent on the 
project in the 1961 fiscal year according to 
the allocation set up under the budget re- 
quest. If the full amount needed to im- 
plement the research phase of the ‘Program 
for the National Forests” is appropriated, I 
understand that an additional $15,000 to 
$25,000 will be devoted to this essential 
project. 

I am vitally interested in brush control 
since the probiem is so critical in a large 
portion of Arkansas. If this wasteland 
could be converted to a productive use, the 
economy of the Ozarks would be virtually 
transformed. Of course, the information 
developed from this research project would 
be applicable, in varying degrees, to the 
many other sections of the country suffering 
from this same problem. I cannot imagine 
a more secure investment for the taxpayers’ 
money than this vital research project. 

There are several other items in this ap- 
propriation bill which are important to Ar- 
Kansas. The Fish-Farming Experiment Sta- 
tion, to be operated by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, is of special interest to me since I 
introduced the legislation which authorized 
the project. This research project is designed 
to solve many of the problems encountered 
by those who have entered this new type 
of farming. It has been estimated that over 
100,000 acres in Arkansas alone are devoted 
to rotation of field crops with fish produc- 
tion. It is a new industry with immense 
potential. I am proud of the fact that Ar- 
kansas has pioneered in this field, and it is 
only fitting that the research station is lo- 
cated in the State. 

As the Members of the Senate will recall, 
the Congress appropriated $350,000 last year 
to complete the construction of the facility. 
No funds were included in the budget re- 
quest. It is expected that the contract 
for construction will be awarded shortly, 
and that the station will be ready to begin 
operation by the end of this calendar year. 
The administration failed to request funds 
for the project again this year. If the ad- 
ministration’s view were followed, the plant 
and equipment at the station would remain 
idle, without so much as a watchman to pro- 
tect the Government's investment, for the 
entire last half of the 1961 fiscal year. This 
is a strange type of economy. The House 
Appropriations Committee added $100,000 to 
begin operations at the experiment station, 
and the Senate committee has concurred in 
that action. I am pleased that both com- 
mittees recognized the significance of this 
project. The information which will be 
developed at this experiment station is es- 
sential to sound progress in the fish-farming 
industry. 

The Senate committee has concurred in 
the House action in adding $70,000 to the 
budget request of $95,000 for expansion of 
research to control depredations of black- 
birds and starlings. The Congress recogni- 
tion of this serious problem is gratifying to 
those of us concerned with this serious mat- 
ter. It has been estimated that the damage 
to crops in Arkansas from these _ birds 
#mounts to $515 million each year. At least 
28 States are affected in varying degrees by 
blackbird and starling depredations. There 
are no organized programs for control and 
destruction of the birds. and, as a con- 
sequence, farmers try various ways to save 
their crops from the birds. The methods 
used are often dangerous to other wildlife, 
and even to humans. The only answer is 
to find ways, through research, to control or 
destroy these birds on a scientific basis. The 
haphazard attempts now being made to cor- 
rect the situation can only lead to more 
serious trouble. The additional funds ap- 
proved by the House and Senate committee 
will provide a total of $165,000 for research 
into the problem during the next fiscal year. 
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I consider this to be a minimum amount in 
view of the critical nature of the situation 
in Arkansas and the other affected States. 

I wish to mention my interest in a pro. 
posed program for needed improvements at 
the Corning, Ark., Fish Hatchery. Arkansas 
is proud of its reputation for good fishing 
waters. The fishing demand on lakes and 
streams is increasing each year and there 
is a real need to expand fish hatchery out- 
put to satisfy the requirements of fishing 
enthusiasts. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
has proposed a plan for much needed im- 
provements at the Corning Fish Hatchery. 
The construction of the station was not 
completed because of the advent of World 
War II, and improvement of the facilities 
has been postponed ever since. The com- 
mittee has recommended $100,000 for this 
long-overdue work. I know that the expan- 
sion of the hatchery will greatly aid in 
maintaining Arkansas’ reputation for good 
fishing. 

The last item which I shall discuss is the 
budget request for a total of $50,703 to ini- 
tiate operation of the Pea Ridge Battlefield 
National Park in Arkansas. I sponsored a 
companion bill to the House bill which au- 
thorized this park. The land for the park 
was purchased with funds provided by the 
State of Arkansas, and the deed to the prop- 
erty was presented to the Department of the 
Interior a short time ago. I am _ pleased 
that this important battle is being appro- 
priately recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment and is being made a part of the Na- 
tional Park system. 

The items I have mentioned are those 
of particular importance to Arkansas and to 
me. There are other worthy items covered 
in this bill which I could mention, but I 
do not wish to burden the Recorp unduly. 

I again commend the committee for taking 
the long-range view toward resources con- 
servation. The pressures of our expanding 
population and the increased leisure time 
available to our people have created unprec- 
edented demands on our forests and other 
recreational facilities. We are woefully be- 
hind in many ways in meeting current de- 
mands. Unless we prepare today, the past 
errors in neglecting our resources will be 
compounded. We cannot afford to delay 
any longer in proceeding with a sound and 
progressive program for developing the full 
potential of our forests and parks. 

I urge the Senate to approve the full 
amounts recommended by the committee for 
this important work. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senate will recall that as a matter of 
convenience to Senators, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce appropriation bill 
was laid aside, and, by motion, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the Depart- 
ment of the Interior appropriation bill. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate temporarily lay aside House bill 
10401, the Department of the Interior 
appropriation bill, and resume the con- 
sideration of House bill 10234, the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
Commerce and related agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 10234) making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 





1960 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 


Mr. Presi- 


dent—— : 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Florida |Mr. HoLianp] in re- 
gard to the:pending bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I yield to my colleague, if I may do so 
without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me say that I 
was rather bewildered, because the Chair 
was looking to my right, and then the 
Chair stated that the Senator from Ohio 
was recognized; and I could not put the 
two together. [Laughter.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
Florida {Mr. Ho.titanp]. At Plymouth, 
Ohio, there are what are known as the 
Plymouth Locomotive Works. That or- 
ganization bid on an invitation to install 
three cranes and to supply a number of 
towing locomotives for the Panama 
Canal. <A letter which has been ad- 
dressed to me makes inquiry, in view of 
the fact that the low bidder on that 
equipment was a Japanese firm, as to 
whether the smallness of the difference 
between the bid of the Ohio company 
and the bid of the Japanese company 
warrants giving the job to the Plymouth 
Locomotive Works, in Ohio. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Florida whether this matter has been 
brought to his attention, and what he 
understands the facts to be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
matter the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. LauscHue] has men- 
tioned—and I am sure it is also of con- 
cern to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc]—has been 
brought to the attention of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and, specifically, 
to the attention of the Senator from 
Florida, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which deals with the Panama 
Canal appropriations. 

The facts are these: The Panama 
Canal required 39 additional towing 
locomotives and 3 cranes, and asked 
for bids upon that rather substantial 
amount of new equipment. The two 
best bids were as follows: One was by 
the Mitsubishi Co., of Japan, which was 
the low bidder, at $3,829,900. 

The next lowest bid was that of the 
Plymouth Locomotive Works, to which 
the Senator from Ohio has just now 
referred. Its bid was in the amount 
of $4,781,867—or more than $900,000 in 
excess of the bid by the Mitsubishi Co. 

There are already in the law several 
provisions by means of which prefer- 
ences are lawfully given to U.S. manu- 
facturers, as compared with foreign 
manufacturers. For instance, under the 
Buy American Act—which is 41 United 
States Code, 10(a) to 10(d)—there is a 
requirement that an advantage of 10 
percent of the total bid price accrue to 
the American supplier. 

There is also an additional advantage 
of 6 percent of the total price if the 
lowest responsible bidder offering do- 
mestic materials—which in this case 
was the Plymouth Locomotive Works— 
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will produce substantially all such ma- 
terials in areas of substantial unem- 
ployment, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. That condition was met 
by the Plymouth Locomotive Works. 

There is a third differential in favor 
of American manufacturers, and it like- 
wise was calculated in connection with 
the bid—namely, a differential or ad- 
vantage in the amount of $115,000 to 
cover additional costs of inspection and 
increased administrative costs which 
would be incurred if a foreign purchase 
were made. 

However, after the application of all 
three of those differentials in favor of an 
American manufacturer, there is still a 
substantial difference in favor of the 
Mitsubishi bid. That difference has been 
evaluated by the Department of the 
Army, in a letter from Mr. George H. 
Roderick, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], as being 
around $184,000—still after taking into 
account all three of these differentials. 

In that situation, when I was ap- 
proached by the Senators from Ohio, I 
thought that I should say to them that 
I did not feel that in this case we could 
justifiably make for larger differentials 
and insist that the Secretary of the Army 
make the purchase in this country. If 
so, I believe the result would be that 
foreign bidders would lose all interest in 
trying to compete for any of our orders; 
and, likewise, in this case they would feel 
they had been mistreated, since, not- 
withstanding these announced differen- 
tials, the bid of the Japanese company 
was so far below the next best bid. 

I hope my distinguished friends from 
Ohio will understand the situation, and 
will agree that in such a situation, if we 
are to keep good faith with foreign bid- 
ders whom we invite to bid, we should 
abide by the law which is on the statute 
books, 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
as we understand the matter, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
has given every consideration to the re- 
quest made by my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. LaAvUSCcHE] and myself. 

It is my further understanding—and 
I trust that the Senator from Florida 
will correct me if I am in error—that 
there was a realization on his part and 
on the part of other members of his 
subcommittee of the grave concern on 
the part of the Senators from Ohio on 
this matter. I am sure that it was his 
desire to be of real service, if possible, 
to the Plymouth Locomotive Works, 
which is a fine business organization in 
our State and, as a matter of fact, is 
located in my home county. 

May I ask whether it is a fact that not 
only the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Ho.itanp], but other members of 
the committee, gave every consideration 
to our request? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not know how 
many members of the committee have 
been contacted, other than myself and 
possibly two or three other members. 
But, so far as I know, all of them came 
to the same conclusion. We addressed 
our inquiry to the Secretary—I believe 
that is his correct title—of the Panama 
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Canal Company, Mr. Whitman, who 
acquainted us with the facts. 

Although I cannot make a decision for 
the Senate or for the Department of the 
Army or for the country, I simply have 
stated to my two friends from Ohio that 
it seems to me that in such a situation 
we would not be acting in good faith if, 
under the facts in this situation, we de- 
clined to award the bid to the Mitsubishi 
Co. 

Senators will recall that the United 
States is buying all over the world. We 
have installations everywhere. We are 
inviting foreign people who are qualified 
to make bids for these important instal- 
lations. Whenever they so clearly un- 
derbid our people, we can regret that 
fact, but we cannot reshape it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. We regret it. 
May I express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
commenting on what the distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio has said, I 
have tried to treat the whole situation 
just as I know the Senator from Ohio 
would treat a matter in my State. In 
my view, there was only one honorable 
course for the Department of the Army 
to follow. I believe we came to the same 
conclusion. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am not mak- 
ing any criticism of the Senator from 
Florida. In fact, I commend him for his 
fairness. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bid of the Japa- 
nese company was $900,000 below that 
of the Plymouth company. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the rules laid 
down by U.S. law, 16 percent of the bid 
of the Japanese company, and also 
$115,000 was added to the bid of the Jap- 
anese company. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has 
stated the matter substantially as it is. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Even with the addi- 
tion of the 16 percent and the $115,000 to 
the Japanese bid, it was still $184,000 
below the bid of the Plymouth company. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Japanese bid 
were rejected, the cost to the taxpayers 
of our country would be about $900,000 
more than it will be under existing con- 
ditions? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I might say, for the 
benefit of my colleague, I contacted the 
Department of State hoping it might 
look sympathetically upon the position 
of the Ohio company; and the Depart- 
ment stated that in its opinion it would 
not be to the best interests of the United 
States if this low bid were rejected and 
the second bid accepted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I happen to know about that in- 
quiry also. I do not know how the two 
Senators from Ohio could have been 
more diligent in trying to see that their 
Ohio company was given every possible 
reasonable consideration. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 
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STOP SENSELESS SIREN SHRIEKING 
STUPIDITY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Washington civil defense planners in- 
tend to stage a mock atomic bombing 
accompanied by a massive test evacua- 
tion of communities. Officially, it is 
known as Operation Alert—1960. 

The utter senselessness of this Opera- 
tion Alert is that the brainless wonders 
picked on May 3, 1960, for this program. 

A high-ranking civil defense official 
probably said to one of his fellow boon- 
dogglers, “We must plan some exercise 
to justify official titles and salaries.” 

It points out clearly what I have re- 
peatedly asserted—that our civil defense 
program is being managed by subaver- 
age planners drawing big salaries at tax- 
payers’ expense to operate this super- 
annuated bureaucratic monstrosity. 
Again their ignorance and ineptitude is 
displayed in planning a civil defense 
exercise for next May 3. 

Mr. President, it so happens that May 
3, 1960, is primary election day in the 
State of Ohio, as well as in Indiana, 
Alabama, Florida, and the District of 
Columbia. This information may come 
as a shock to those who are feeding at the 
public trough as civil defense officials. 

It seems unbelievable, but it is a fact 
that on the very day that important 
elections are to take place in four States 
and the District of Columbia, civil 
defense boondogglers have scheduled 
another one of their ridiculous and in- 
effective alerts which this time includes 
massive test evacuations. 

On the one hand all possible per- 
suasive efforts are employed by public 
and private media to urge citizens to reg- 
ister and to vote. On the other hand, an 
official agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment will conduct a project that may 
make it impossible for some of our citi- 
zens to vote and present a serious ob- 
stacle to others. 

Mr. President, this is an inexcusable 
situation and an outrageous display of 
bungling on the part of the civil defense 
bureaucrats. 

A simple 5-minute job of research 
could have easily informed them of the 
fact that May 3, 1960, was election day 
for millions of Americans. Any in- 
formed citizen knows that it is a time of 
year in which primary elections are 
traditionally held. Certainly, with all 
the publicity attending these elections 
in this presidential election year, some- 
one in the civil defense agency might 
have ascertained this fact. 

Any elementary schoolchild could have 
obtained this information in a few min- 
utes in his school library. Evidently, 
however, it was too big a job for the of- 
ficials of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

The people from Lorain, Ohio, may be 
told to flee toward Cleveland, 25 miles 
away, and at the same time the people of 
Cleveland may be fleeing toward Lorain. 
This could result in the most gigantic 
traffic jam that ever existed. 

It is ironic that of the $76 million re- 
quested for this agency, $47 million, or 
62 percent of the total appropriation re- 
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quest, is designated for salaries and 
expenses of these officials and employees. 

In spite of the fact that this agency 
aliocates a higher percentage of its 
budget for salaries than do most govern- 
mental departments, there was no one— 
not a single official—who had the fore- 
sight or who took the trouble to avoid 
this fiasco. 

The official publication for Operation 
Alert states that it is designed and will 
be conducted to train and test govern- 
ments, industry, private organizations, 
and the public under simulated emer- 
gency conditions to respond to the con- 
tingency of general war. 

Mr. President, the absurdity, the waste- 
fulness, and the complete lack of reality 
in the present civil defense program is al- 
most beyond belief. At this very mo- 
ment, the Soviet Union is capable of 
firing intercontinental ballistic missiles 
toward targets in this country within 15 
to 18 minutes. With perhaps 5 minutes’ 
warning at the most, missiles fired from 
Soviet submarines off our coasts could 
strike any vital target in our country. 

Everyone seems to understand this 
basic fact of the atomic age except, ap- 
parently, those bureaucrats operating 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation. 

During World War II, there was some 
sense to the theory of evacuation of large 
urban areas in event of enemy bombings. 
However, the entire character of warfare 
has been changed by the great scientific 
discoveries of the past 20 years. Evacu- 
ation programs belong with the past 
decade. 

The defense of the civilians of America 
is so important that it must no longer be 
left to this outmoded, obsolescent agency. 
It rightfully should be a duty of the 
Armed Forces of this Nation. 

In Ohio, and I am sure it is true in 
other States also, polling places are set 
up in schools, fire stations, and other 
government buildings as well as in pri- 
vate buildings. 

Will these buildings be available on 
May 3 for use while the drill is being con- 
ducted, or are local officials to be forced 
to locate alternate polling places on such 
short notice? If they are available, what 
are waiting voters to do while these build- 
ings are being utilized for the purposes 
of this drill? At the very least, this 
project will seriously disrupt orderly 
voting procedure. 

In my home city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
there is an election booth in the Cuya- 
hoga County civil defense headquarters. 
Can anyone imagine the confusion that 
prospective voters will face in that par- 
ticular situation? 

If this proposed alert is taken serious- 
ly by American citizens, it will be some- 
what difficult to conduct meaningful 
primary elections in Ohio, the other 
States, and the District of Columbia on 
that day. It will be an almost criminal 
interference with the most cherished 
right of every American—the right to 
vote. 

Nothing could be sillier and more un- 
called for than this useless civil defense 
exercise. Citizens will be annoyed; 
voters will be seriously hampered; and 
volunteer civil defense workers, who de- 
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serve consideration, who are the only 
ones who have made sacrifices for civi] 
defense, will be imposed upon by salaried 
civil defense officials. 

This is typical of the wasteful and, in 
fact, stupid planning of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization at a time 
when every Government official in the 
Nation and in the States is urging citj- 
zens to vote. Now they call for an evacu.- 
ation alert which will impede the voting. 

Of course, it may be possible, though 
I doubt it, that civil defense officials re- 
alize the American people are not being 
taken in with these foolhardy schemes 
and, therefore, will not respond to them 
on May 3, or any other day. 

Mr. President, for over 2 months the 
Senate of the United States has been 
engaged in a great debate, primarily de- 
voted to providing equal voting rights for 
all Americans. This issue has not only 
occupied the time and attention of the 
Congress of the United States, but has 
attracted the attention of the entire 
world. 

It is a shameful fact that at the same 
time the useless civil defense agency has 
recklessly scheduled make-believe air 
raid drills on a vitally important election 
date in several States, an action which, if 
taken seriously, could result in prevent- 
ing many citizens from exercising the 
right to vote. 

Mr. President, I assert that defense 
of civilians is the obligation and the 
duty of the Armed Forces of our coun- 
try. In time of grave national emer- 
gency the Chief Executive would become 
a virtual dictator, as did Abraham Lin- 
coln during the War Between the States, 
which we northerners call the Civil War. 
Although it was a brutal war at that 
time, today it would be considered only 
a limited or brush-fire war. At that 
time, as I have said, President Lincoln 
became a virtual dictator. We may be 
certain that in a time of grave emer- 
gency with the Soviet Union or Red 
China, or both, the President of the 
United States would immediately take 
charge and place the Armed Forces of 
our country in charge. No civilians in 
armbands would be permitted to direct 
the defense of our citizens. 

Paid civil defense officials—ex-Gov- 
ernors and ex-officeholders—who are 
now sounding sirens and planning evac- 
uation programs which are senseless, and 
probably dangerous, would not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the movement 
of the Armed Forces nor to jeopardize 
the safety of civilians. 

Evacuation programs, perhaps effec- 
tive had we been bombed in World War 
II, have no place in nuclear warfare, in 
this era. Such programs would cause 
the worst traffic jams ever experienced. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. President, 
the facts are that not one paid civil de- 
fense official in Ohio has provided a 
shelter in his basement or backyard, 
although apparently they are advocat- 
ing them for others, in addition to this 
huge evacuation program. 

I ask the question, For what purpose 
do these officious, paid armband wearers 
sound sirens to the annoyance of our 
citizens? I challenge anyone to come 
forward wivh an intelligent answer. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mus- 
xg in the chair). The Senator from 
Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
to yield to me for a minute or so, so that 
I may ask a question of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
would be happy to yield to the Senator 
from Indiana, if it does not impair my 
right to the floor. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Myr. President, may I 
ask that my right to answer the question 
be also included in the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 19234) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinsuished senior Sen- 
ator from Florida a question with re- 
gard to the pending bill, Calendar No. 
1139, making appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce and related 
agencies. I should like to ask whether 
the research and development programs 
as requested by the Weather Bureau are 
included or are not included, in regard 
to air safety research? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator has inquired about that 
item. I am fully mindful of the fact 
that the Senator has had, in his own 
State, a very great tragedy recently. 
which, of course, has been the cause of 
grief to him and to the people of the 
Nation. I am glad to tell the Senator 
that the committee has replaced in ihe 
bill—and the amendment of the com- 
mittee has now been agreed to. replac- 
ing in the bill—all of the requested ap- 
propriations of the Weather Bureau for 
making flving more safe in this country. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. I also 
compliment the committee, particularly 
in view of the fact that Mr. Reichelderfer 
of the Weather Bureau said even this 
amount of money will be sufficient only 
to cover about 1 percent of the total 
amount of money needed in research to 
really get into this tremendous problem 
of clear air turbulence, considered to be 
one of the possible causes of the two 
crashes in Texas and in Indiana. If we 
are going to have any real answer to this 
problem we shall have to provide the 
money and do the _ research. The 
Weather Bureau says if it can get the 
money it will get on the job and put this 
item at the top of the list, so far as prior- 
ity is concerned. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
further answering the Senator I will say 
that the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee are both fortunate by having as 
members the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Monroney], the chairman of the sub- 
committee which has to do with aviation. 
Both Senators very earnestly and assidu- 
ously supported the replacement in the 
appropriation bill of the item for the 
Weather Bureau to which the Senator 
from Indiana has addressed himself. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think all people who 
fly on the air lines should thank these 
gentlemen for their interest in this im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for yielding to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Georgia has the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
briefly to the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. WiILLt1ams], without in any way im- 
pairing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I submit an amendment to the 
pending bill, with the understanding 
that I shall discuss the amendment after 
the Senator from Georgia has com- 
pleted his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment wiil be received and printed 
and lie on the desk. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yjield 
briefly to the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma without impairing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


The 





PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN BROAD- 
CASTING 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 23 
Senators have joined in sponsoring the 
Presidential Campaign Broadcasting Act, 
which I believe is essential legislation if 
we are to have an informed public mak- 
ing its choice for the presidency this fall 
on genuine issues rather than on illu- 
sions created by expensively staged polit- 
ical entertainment. 

Three newspapers in my own State 
and one in a neighboring State have 
seen fit to comment encouragingly on 
the idea of a great debate over TV. I 
would like to share these with Senators 
who are thinking on this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp editorials on our 
proposal of 2 hours of free TV time 
each week from the Enid (Okla.) Daily 
News of March 12, the Tulsa (Okla.) 
World of March 12, the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Advertiser of March 17, and the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register of March 


i). 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Enid (Okla.) News, Mar. 12, 1960] 


MONRONEY’S TELEVISION BiLL Makes Goop 
SENSE 


Oklahoma Senator Mike Monroney has a 
good idea for some new legislation. Senator 
MONRONEY and a group of Senators believe 
that television networks and stations should 
be required to provide free time for presi- 
dential nominees this year. Under a bill 
which they have drawn up, 1 hour of free 
time each week would be given for interviews 
of candidates for a period of 8 weeks before 
the November election. Furthermore, an- 
other 60 minutes would be provided in each 
of these weeks for each of the candidates for 
rebuttal. 

‘Very few television stations or networks 
will admit it but the airwaves belong to the 
people. Through the peoples’ representa- 
tives—an agency of the Government which 
in this case is the FCC (Federal Communica- 
tions Commission)—the airwaves are leased 
or allocated to individuals or corporations for 
use in the public interest. We can think of 
nothing more in the public interest than a 
series of television debates by candidates for 
the high office of the President of the United 
States. 

In the past, it has been a terrific financial 
strain on both parties to provide adequate 
television time for presidential candidates. 
After a presidential campaign, the major 
political parties usually find themselves 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in debt 
and the next few years are spent throwing 
$100-a-plate dinners and benefits to get out 
of hock. Then, too, under present condi- 
tions, there is a tendency to make a show or 
a production of a political appearance of this 
caliber. High-powered orchestras, actors, 
and actresses are frequently used to sway 
votes. 

Senator Monroney’s bill makes a lot of 
sense and merits serious consideration by the 
Congress. 


eo 


{From the Tulsa World, Mar. 12, 1960] 
TV DesaATE PLAN IS WorRTH A LOOK 

The proposal of Senator MriKE MONRONEY 
that television time be set aside next fall 
for the use of the major presidential candi- 
dates has fallen afoul of industry criticism. 
We do not believe the Senator deserves some 
of the brickbats he’s taking. 

What Monroney suggests is that perhaps 
as much as 90 minutes weekly be reserved 
free of charge as a public service and, we 
think helpfully, to give the American public 
a high level discussion of issues. 

It is not original with MoNRONEY. Two- 
time presidential aspirant Adlai Stevenson 
gave a boost to the idea a couple of weeks ago 
in a widely read magazine article. It was 
Mr. Stevenson’s thought that a 90-minute 
television debate of the issues could be pro- 
vided free of charge to the two major par- 
ties on a weekly basis through the general 
election campaign. 

We don’t think it is too much to ask of the 
networks as a service to the public they are 
licensed to serve. The inauguration of a de- 
bate series featuring the presidential candi- 
dates strikes us as a badly needed political 
instrument for the education of the public 
on the issues of the day. Generally speak- 
ing, the voting public has but a vague and 
cloudy impression of the essential differences 
in political philosophy which characterize. 
Republicans and Democrats. In public ap- 
pearances specifically aimed at discussion of 
major issues, the public as well as the cane 
didates would benefit. Most of the confusion 
that muddles campaigns would dissipate. 
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Essentially, we are opposed to the idea of 
legislating controls over industry. That in- 
cludes television, too. It seems to us the 
networks themselves should pick up the Ste- 
venson-Monroney idea and apply it or some 
facsimile of it on a voluntary basis. Ninety 
minutes weekly is a lot to ask the public to 
hold still for, and since the campaign runs 
many weeks, 30 minutes weekly for each side 
probably would suffice to give attention to all 
major issues. 

The point is, MONRONEY has a good idea. 
But it ought to be up to the networks, not 
Congress, to develop it. 

[From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Advertiser, 
Mar. 17, 1960] 


Want To BET? 
(By Freda Ameringer) 


I am sorry to disagree with my friends, 
Bruce Palmer and Tom Johnson, of local 
broadcasting circles, but I think Senator 
MIKE MONRONEY is 100 percent right on his 
bill to require TV networks and stations to 
provide free time for Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates for President to bring 
to the American people a full discussion of 
the issues in this fall’s campaign. For a 
period of 8 weeks 2 hours each weck would 
be divided equally between the two candi- 
dates. 

And I would be willing to wage a new 
Easter bonnet with either or both of these 
gentlemen that men like Murrow, Sevareid, 
Huntley, and Brinkley are quite likely to go 
along with Oklahoma's junior Senator. 

Can anyone, at the moment, think of a 
more certain method of increasing respect 
for networks and stations, a better way to 
score in the important field of public service? 

As a matter of fact, something of this 
sort has been in the air for some time—not 
in Oklahoma City, of course, where monopoly 
daily newspapers carry on their brainwash- 
ing attempts as to everything reactionary 
with a deadly monotony that’s hard for 
many of us to take. 

Months ago a man by the name of Charles 
J. Selden, Iowa City, Iowa, wrote this letter 
to the “most prominent presidential pos- 
sibilities of 1960,” sending a copy to the 
“Letters From the People” cclumn of the 
Sc. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

“Since you are among those men out of 
whom the nominees for the Presidency will 
come, I would like to know how you would 
feel about a series of nationally televised 
debates on four successive Sundays in the 
October before the 1960 election. These de- 
bates would be hour-long programs between 
the two candidates on four issues (one each 
time) which a qualified and responsible 
group of men would select, a group, say, 
such as the National Press Club. 

“It seems to me that with such a plan 
the American people would have an oppor- 
tunity to see just where the candidates really 
stood on vital issues. It would also, I think, 
help keep campaigns centered upon ideas 
rather than personalities or slogans, or other 
such accouterments of elections which 
could hamper our democratic way of life. 

“Such a series would cut campaign costs 
and I think might even establish a healthy 
precedent for future elections. If both par- 
ties were to commit themselves now, as well 
as the prospective candidates, there would 
be no reason why such an idea could not 
become a reality.” 

In the same issue the Post-Dispatch edi- 
torialized in these words: 

“What Mr. Selden proposes is not alto- 
gether new as an idea. The Post-Dispatch 
is among those who have deplored the level 
of much of recent presidential campaigning 
and has urged that debate be turned to as 
a means of sharpening issues, through well- 
defined positions which the voter can com- 
pare and evaluate. In our view, a series of 
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televised debates might well be sponsored by 
the U.S. Government as a public service. 
The letter from Iowa City puts the need in 
good clear terms. We hope it will become 
a@ reality next year.” 

Senator Monroney is probably taking at 
face value the oft-repeated statement that 
the air belongs to the people—he'’d like to 
see some of the airways available during the 
coming campaign. TV representatives will 

asked to testify at committee hearings 
on the bill and, no doubt, there will be much 
lively discussion as the measure is con- 
sidered in Congress. 

Who knows, the networks, smarting under 
quiz show and payola criticism, may welcome 
this opportunity to build back in public 
esteem? 

Anyway, good luck to Senator MIKE. 





[From the Des Moines Register, Mar. 16, 1960] 
FREE TV TIME FOR CANDIDATES? 


A measure to require television networks 
beginning September 1 to give 3 hours of 
free TV time each week to the presidential 
nominees is reported picking up widecpread 
Senate support. The proposal, introduced 
last week by Senators WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Democrat, of Washington, and MIKE MoNn- 
RONEY, Democrat, of Oklahoma, is scheduled 
for early consideration by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The measure calls for all of the networks 
and television stations to give each of the 
candidates time for a weckly 1-hour pres- 
entation and one-half hour for rebuttal. 
Presidential candidates eligible for the free 
time would be those representing political 
parties which captured at least 4 percent of 
the vote in the last presidential election. 

Only the Republican and Democratic nome 
inees would be eligible in 1960 under this 
standard. Each of the presidential candi- 
dates would be allowed to turn over some of 
his free time to his vice-presidential running 
mate. 

The proposal is an attempt to provide for 
a running national debate between the major 
candidates. It represents also an attempt to 
cope with the tremendous cost of television 
time by getting around the equal time rule. 
The present rule obligates a television sta- 
tion to give free time to all presidential 
candidates, including those of splinter par- 
ties, if it provides time for one. The rule 
has operated in practice to discourage net- 
works from giving free time to any candi- 
date. 

roadcasting officials have been asking 
Congress for years to revise the rule to 
enable them to provide more programs of a 
political nature during campaign years. But 
they are likely to have some serious misgiv- 
ings about the Magnuson-Monroney ap- 
proach. A similar proposal] several years 
ago caused broadcasters to wonder why they, 
rather than newspapers and assembly halls, 
should be singled out by the Governmeni to 
turn over a fixed amount of their time free 
of charge. 

One reason is that they are in the public 
domain, subject to Government regulation, 
and already required by law to provide a 
reasonable amount of time for public service 
programs. But requiring stations to carry 
specific programs by Government order 
would represent a sharp departure from tra- 
ditional practice. 

Nevertheless, there is need to make fuller 
use of television during campaign years. The 
British have solved this problem by provid- 
ing a block of free radio and television time 
and permitting the various parties to arrange 
an equitable division among themselves. We 
hope the Magnuson-Monroney bill will serve 
as a spur for some serious thinking on how 
the United States can make its television 
facilities a more effective tool for national 
education on the candidates and issues. 


March 29 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield to me for a brief in- 
sertion in the Rrecorp? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Myr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Washington with the 
understanding that it will not impair 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





THE SERVICES OF THE BUREAU OF 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
the discussion of the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies we are naturally indi- 
rectly engaged in the study of U.S. im- 
ports as they relate to the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce in the Department of 
Commerce and the foreign posts in the 
State Department. 

Mi. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point a statement regarding this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordercd to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, of which I am the chairman, is 
engaged in an important study of U.S. ex- 
ports. Businessmen, representing both large 
and small businesses, have time and again 
emphasized the necessity for the Federal 
Government to provide them with the in- 
formation vital to oversea operations. The 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, working close- 
ly with the foreign posts of the State De- 
partment, is the major source of help in 
dealing with the complexities of export 
trade. 

The larger companies with representatives 
in Washington are able to visit the Bureau 
and obtain a great deal of informiution but 
state that they need much more assistance. 
In the case of the smaller companies, lack of 
resources of the Bureau is a tremendous 
handicap to them since they cannot come 
to Washington for direct contact with the 
technically competent staff. Unless the Bue 
reau is given adequate funds to disseminate 
the invaluable information which they re- 
ceive by means of publications, smaller busi- 
nessmen cannot hope to enter export trade. 

A few of the more vital services which the 
Bureau should perform more effectively in- 
clude: 

A much wider dissemination of export op- 
portunities obtained by contacts in foreign 
countries. 

The publication of more trade lists of 
businessmen in foreign countries who are 
potential buyers. 

Individual reports on the reliability and 
standing of foreign businessmen. 

The expansion of trade contact surveys. 

The Bureau receives a geat deal of in- 
formation from around the world on com- 
mercial and economic conditions. It is of 
the utmost importance that this informa- 
tion be available to all by publication. The 
“Foreign Commerce Weekly” and the “World 
Trade Information Series” are excellent 
media for prompt dissemination but their 
value is severely handicapped by curtail- 
ment due to lack of funds. Consequently, 
in this complex trade situation the business- 
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man is not informed immediately of all 
changes in basic economic condiilons, op- 
portunities for specific sales, changes in laws 
and regulations, and a multitude of other 
elements affecting his decision to trade and 
the success Of his actual operations. 

In the face of the growing importance of 
increasing our exports, the resources of the 
Bureau have been whittled away. I strongly 
urge that they be given adequate means to 
expand their vital services to the business- 
man, who must rely heavily on the informa- 
tion they alone can make avaliable. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Georgia for yielding to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has the floor. 





LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL I5- 
SUES INVOLVED IN THE RECENT 
RACIAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, several 
days ago the daily press carried reports 
of press conferences held by Thurgood 
Marshall, head of the large legal staff of 
the national colored peoples association, 
outlining the basis of the favorable deci- 
sion he will demand from the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the cases 
involving violations of the rights of pri- 
vate property by thousands of Negro 
college students in a number of southern 
cities. 

The New York Times on Sunday, 
March 20, carricd an article concisely 
stating Marshali's contentions. I shall 
read this article into the Recorp: 

WASHINGTON, March 19.—Lawyers of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People drafted a master plan today 
for defending Negroes arrested for iunch- 
counter de:znonstiations in the South 

Thurgood Marshall, counsel of the NAACP, 
announced thet the arrests would be chal- 
lenged as violations of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

“We are going to appeal every fine,” Mr. 
Marshall announced. 

The strategy was charted ac a meeting of 
62 lawyers who will defend more than 1,000 
Negroes facing trial for antisegregation 
demonstrations, mainly by sitdown tactics at 
lunch counters. 

The 14th amendment says that no State 
shall “deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, nor 
deny any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

“The lawyers,” Mr. Marshall said, “are in 
agreement that use of public force either in 
the form of arrest by the police or conviction 
by the courts is in truth State enforcement 
of private discrimination and is in violation 
of the 14th amendment.” 

“Furthermore we have outlined other re- 
lated legal doctrine which will be applied, 
depending upon differences in State laws, 
the manner in which the arrests were con- 
ducted and the way in which different types 
of protests have been made.” 

Students have been arrested and charged 
with violating “a multitude of laws and 
Ordinances,” the NAACP legal chief said. 

He cited charges of trespassing, assault, 
parading without a license, and violating 
fire regulations by blocking aisles in stores 

“Some have been accused of conspiracy to 
obstruct commerce,” he said. “All of these 


and similar laws are in our opinion being 
ae a8 means to enforce racial discrimina- 
on.” 
“The NAACP legal defense and educa- 
tional funds,” he said, “is ready to assist in 
every case in which it is called upon.” 
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Mr. Marshall said the NAACP had raised 
$40,000 for defending those arrested in the 
sitdown demonstrations. However, he said, 
most of this has already been spent on bail 
and legal fees. 

The NAACP lawyers are meeting at the 
Howard University Law School. The con- 
ference will end tomorrow. 


The report in the Washington Post of 
the same date refers to Marshall as the 
No. 1 courtroom lawyer in the fight for 
Negro rights, and quotes him as assert- 
ing that any Negro has a constitutional 
right to be served in any business estab- 
lishment in the same manner as any 
other person that the owner or proprietor 
of the establishment may choose to 
serve, without regard to the wishes of 
the owner. 

This article also carries the threat to 
take each of the more than 1,000 cases 
which have already arisen to the Su- 
preme Court “if necessary.” All of the 
members of the inferior judiciary are 
well aware of Marshall’s phenomenal 
record of success in the Supreme Court. 
They are familiar with his unique abil- 
ity to have the Court transpose his ar- 
guments and brieis into what the Court 
calls its decisions. This threat to carry 
every one of the more than 1,000 cases 
to the Supreme Court if necessary will 
suffice to frighten those U.S. district 
judges who are more concerned about 


being reversed than they are . about 
being right. 
His statements puts such district 


judges on notice that they can expect 
reversal by the Supreme Court if they do 
not accept his interpretation of the 14th 
amendment. In a large number of cases 
involving the reversal of other decisions 
and new and surprising interpretations 
of the Constitution, the Supreme Court 

as stated Marshall’s views as faithfully 
as the dummy parrots the words of the 
ventriloquist. 

Despite his mesmeric influence over 
some of the members of the Court, I 
cannot believe that a majority of that 
body will accept the strained and dis- 
torted construction which Mr. Marshall 
places upon the 14th amendment as he 
seeks to apply it to the planned epidemic 
of sitdowns. 

Let us examine briefly some of his 
contentions. Due to some recent Su- 
preme Court decisions and the frequent 
public statements and interviews of Mr. 
Marshall and his army of lawyers, it is 
understandable if laymen may have 
gotten the idea that the 14th amend- 
ment deals solely and exclusively with 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
Negro citizens of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, the words “race” 
or “color” do not appear in the 14th 
amendment. It may be surprising to 
some people to learn that this amend- 
ment is supposed to protect the life, lib- 
erty and property of white citizens 
equally with the Negro. 

It is supposed to guarantee “equal 
protection of the laws’ to whites as 
well as colored persons. The pertinent 
section of the 14th amendment reads as 
follows: 

Section 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
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United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


As a matter of fact, the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution created no new 
privileges. The fifth amendment to the 
Constitution already provided that “no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” 

Section 2 of article IV of the original 
Constitution provides that “the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States. 

So it is very clear that the 14th amend- 
ment merely prohibited the abridgment 
by State action of privileges or rights 
that were already granted by the Con- 
stitution, and guaranteed to all citizens 
the equal protection of the laws. 

So far as I am advised, prior to Thur- 
good Marshall’s advent before the bar of 
the Supreme Court, no lawyer had seri- 
ously contended that the “equal protec- 
tion of the laws” clause of the 14th 
amendment could possibly be construed 
to deny any owner of private property 
the right to control his property and to 
legally enjoy its use. Indeed, the “equal 
protection of the laws” clause was con- 
sidered to protect property at least to 
the extent that it grants social prestige. 
However, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that no other lawyer before Mr. Mar- 
shall had ever persuaded the Supreme 
Court to accept the writings of Gunnar 
Myrdal, a Swedish Socialist, as the su- 
preme authority on the Constitution of 
the United States, to be respected over 
the clear intent of that document and 
more controlling than oft-reiterated de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court over many 
years as to its construction. 

It is now seriously contended, how- 
ever, that instead of affording “protec- 
tion” to a property owner, the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment 
denies the protection of any law, includ- 
ing the police power, if a citizen—white 
or Negro—who owns property, under- 
takes to exercise any selectivity what- 
ever in choosing customers. 

If any person undertakes to assert the 
unchallenged right, long enjoyed under 
existing law, to do business with whom- 
ever he chooses to the exclusion of a 
Negro citizen, it is now claimed that his 
property may now be taken away or 
withheld by a group of trespassers. Un- 
der this contention, the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment denies 
the property owner any police protection 
whatsoever. 

In the simplest terms, it is claimed by 
Marshall and his associates that if a 
person refuses to do business with a 
Negro, the Negro has the right under the 
14th amendment to take possession of 
the business of such person and the 
owner has no legal remedy. 

Mr. President, the New York Times, 
on Monday, March 21, quotes Mr. Mar- 
shall from Charlotte, N.C., as placing an 
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even more bizarre interpretation on the 
14th amendment, and I quote from the 
New York Times of that date: 

The director-counsel of the NAACP legal 
defense and educational fund, made his re- 
marks at a news conference. Later he ad- 
dressed a “freedom mass meeting” sponsored 
by the NAACP Charlotte branch. 

He told reporters that the NAACP would 
defend with all its resources every person 
involved in a court action because of “a 
lawful and peaceful demonstration.” The 
matter was thoroughly covered at a lawyers’ 
conference just ended at Howard University 
in Washington, he added. 

He noted that those who entered stores 
with the purpose of buying were known in 
legal terminology as ‘“‘business invitees.” 
Common law once held, he added, that an 
owner could arbitrarily withdraw this so- 
called invitation. 

However, he asserted, court rulings more 
recently have tended in the other direction. 
The size of an establishment often figures in 
such a ruling, he commented, adding: 

“A small, very swanky dress shop may 
say ‘I just don’t want to deal with you.’ But 
a@ large shopping center, say, would not have 
@ clear-cut right tc restrict its service to 
people of one race.” 


I assert, Mr. President, that this is in- 
deed a remarkable pronouncement of the 
recent philosophy that our Constitution 
is a flexible document. It is asking the 
Supreme Court to play upon the 14th 
amendment as an accordion, compress- 
ing it in the case of the “small, swanky 
dress shop” to protect the rights of that 
property owner, but expanding it to use 
the same language to deny the same 
right to a “large shopping center.” 

I wonder how fantastic we can get in 
groveling before the ever-increasing de- 
mands for special privilege asserted by 
the NAACP and their lawyers. 

The 14th amendment does not say 
that only a “small, swanky dress shop” 
has “equal protection of the laws.” It 
says that no State shall deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

If Marshall and his associates con- 
vince the Supreme Court of his conten- 
tion that all of the city ordinances and 
all of the State laws designed to protect 
the owners of private property in the 
enjoyment of property rights must fall 
upon the demand of the Negro citizens as 
conflicting with the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment, he will 
succeed in having that Court rewrite 
the 14th amendment to make it read: 
“No State shall be permitted to protect 
the property or other rights of a white 
person if it interferes with the wishes of 
a Negro.” 

His construction can be used to deny 
the right of private property to any white 
citizen of this country. Under this con- 
struction, no white person can claim 
equal protection of the laws if any Negro 
desires to invade his property. Marshall 
even contends that no policeman can 
intervene to protect private property 
rights in cases where those rights are 
challenged by a Negro. 

Mr. President, this fantastic construc- 
tion of the Constitution cannot and will 
not be sustained by reasonable men. The 
14th amendment is applied to white and 
Negro citizens alike. The equal protec- 
tion clause means that any Negro citizen 
is entitled to own property and to op- 
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erate a business on exactly the same 
terms as any white citizen. Under the 
equal protection clause, no Negro can 
be compelled to enter any place of busi- 
ness anywhere that he does not desire 
to enter. 

“Equal rights” does not mean that two 
persons of different races can be com- 
pelled against the will of one of them 
to enjoy their rights together at the 
same place and at the same time. That 
denies “equality’—that creates special 
privilege. 

Mr. President, if there is such a thing 
as property rights still existing in this 
country, the 14th amendment and its 
equal protection and due process provi- 
sions mean that if any person—white or 

ezro—enters upon the property of an- 
other citizen, he does so on the terms 
fixed by the owner of the property on 
which he enters. Equal protection and 
due process means equal protection and 
due process, and it cannot be twisted and 
distorted to compel one person to do 
business or to associate with another 
against his will, so long as it affords 
that other person the free and untram- 
meled right to own property and to oper- 
ate his own business as he sees fit. 

Lot us examine for a moment the 
argument that the use of the police 
power to protect the right of a private 
citizen in the enjoyment of his property 
violates the “equal protection” provision 
of the 14th amendment. If the owner 
of the property has no right to invoke 
the pol:ce power to protect his property, 
what are his rights? Must he surrender 
his property to any casual trespasser 
who might claim discrimination? If he 
is to be denied the police protection that 
he is taxed to create, what will happen 
if he employs privately a guardian to 
protect his property? Under the com- 
mon law, the owner of property is 
entitled to use such force as is necessary 
to repel unwanted trespassers from his 
property. Under the common law, the 
owner of a business establishment is 
entitled to do business or refuse to do 
business with any other person as he 
sees fit. 

What happens if the courts were to 
sustain Marshall’s contentions that the 
owner of property has no right to invoke 
the protection of the police department 
if the trespasser upon his property is a 
Negro? 

What happens if the owner of the 
property or his employee uses force to 
eject the trespasser from his property? 
Under the construction of the ‘equal 
protection of the laws” by Marshall and 
his associates, would the Negro tres- 
passer under the “equal protection” 
clause have the right to call for police 
protection against the owner of the busi- 
ness who seeks to eject him? 

It would seem that this is the ccnten- 
tion. The property owner would be de- 
nied any police protection from the in- 
truders, but the intruders would be af- 
forded police protection under this same 
clause reading ‘“‘the equal protection of 
the laws.” This would be a throwback 
to the stone age and the law of the 
jungle. This would mean that we would 
deny the use of the police power of the 
State to protect citizens who have vio- 
lated no law. But that is what we are 
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told the Supreme Court should decide 
our sacred Constitution to mean. 

What a travesty. This is neither 
equality nor equal protection of the laws, 
This is special privilege. 

Mr. President, this is anarchy. 

I noted in one of the news columns 
that former President Harry S. Truman, 
when asked about the sitdowns at 
Louisville, Ky., said: 

If anyone came into my store and gat 
down, I'd throw him out. 


Mr. Truman is a little old to be com- 
pelled to rely on the law of the jungle 
to protect his property in a society built 
by private enterprise. 

ALL AMERICANS HAVE LICENSES 

There has been advanced also the un- 
usual contention that if any pcrson js 
operating under a license issued by a 
State or a subdivision thereof, that all of 
the acts of such private individuals be- 
come State action under the terms of the 
14th amendment. 

In today’s ccmplex society, a person 
can hardly get across the street without 
holding some form of license or fran- 
chise from a State. For example, the 
owner of every automobile in the United 
States is required by State or local law 
to have a license before he can operate 
his automobile. In some States, and in 
many communities, a man cannot legally 
possess a dog unless he has secured a 
license from a unit of government. It 
is sheer foolishness to say that the acts 
of private persons of whom a State has 
required license, become the acts of the 
State. 

WHOSE “LAW OF THE LAND” 

I should like to ask, Mr. President, 
What has happencd to all of those who 
have charged that those who are op- 
posed to mixing the races in the schools 
are guilty of flouting the law of the land? 
For several years, scarcely a day passed 
that some editorial writer, NAACP 
lawyer, radio or television commentator 
did not charge that any who oppose the 
decision in the Brown case were chal- 
lenging the law of the land. 

A great many men of the cloth have 
thundered from their pulpits that those 
who were questioning whether or not this 
decision comported with our Constitu- 
tion were in fact challenging the law of 
the land. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court 
and of the Federal judiciary generally, 
as of today, clearly, definitely. and spe- 
cifically preclaim that each citizen hes 
the right of choice as to others with 
whom he will trade or do business. 

It is interesting to see our sanctimo- 
nious brethren who denounce the white 
South for violating ‘“‘the law of the land” 
for opposing the decision in the Brown 
case vigorously applauding and urging 
on and on the thousands of Negro col- 
lege students in their organized cam- 
paign to violate property rights of oth- 
ers as Clearly defined and established by 
decisions of the same courts. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the so-called civil rights cases 
of United States v. Nichols et al. (109 
U.S. 3), specifically holds that the 
14th amendment cannot be used 
deny to an individual the right to dis- 
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criminate in the selection of his cus- 
tomers even when it is supported by a 
statute passed by Congress. If these 
hypocrites were sincere in their position 
that the Supreme Court decisions are the 
“Jaw of the land,” they would have con- 
demned and stopped these student dem- 
onstrations, instead of praising them, on 
the basis of this decision of the Court 
that still stands after 76 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this decision, beginning on 
page 3 and ending on page 26, printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, to 
those of the new school of thought who 
contend that a court decision becomes 
outdated with the passage of a few years, 
I would point out that as recently as 
July 16, 1959, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, in the case of 
Williams against Howard Johnson’s 
Restaurant reasserted this rieht of the 
owner of private property to be free in 
the use and enjoyment of his property. 

Let me read some of the pertinent and 
cogent parts of this decision, as found 
in Federal Reporter 268, second series, 
page 845. This refers to the old civil 
rights statute, which was stricken down 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 109 United States 3, to whicn 
I have already referred. 

1. Civil rights (5): The Civil Rights Act 
of 1875, insofar as it is constitutional, cre- 
ates no cause of action against privatciy 
owned restaurant based on its refusal to 
serve persons assertedly because they are Ne- 
groes. Act March 1, 1875, sections 1, 2, 18 
Stat. 335. 

2. Constitutional law (213.254): Cus- 
toms of pecpie of State do not constitute 
State action within prohibition of the 14th 
amendment to U.S. Constitution. U.SC.A. 
constitutional amendment 14. 

8. Constitutional law (216): Where stat- 
utes of State did not require private restau- 
rant operators to exclude Negroes from their 
establishments, ro acquiescence of State in 
exclusionary practices would amount to State 


ment to Federal Constitution. U.S.C.A. con- 
stitutional amendment 14: Code Virginia 
1950, sections 18-327, 18-328. 35-26, 56-196, 
56-325, 56-326, 56-390, 56 396. 

4. Commerce (16)— 


They tried all the usual approaches 
including the commerce clause: 


A restaurant was not engaged in inter- 
state commerce merely because, in course of 
its business, it furnished accommodations to 
general public and served persons traveling 
from State to State. U.S.C.A.; Constitution, 
article I, section 8, clause 3; Interstate Com- 
merce Act, section 3(1); 49 U.S.C.A. 3(1). 

5. Constitutional law (216): A privately 
operated restaurant, as an instrument of lo- 
cal commerce, was at liberty to deal with 
such persons as it might select, and the com- 
merce clause and the 13th and 14th amend- 
ments of the Federal Constitution did not 
operate to prevent its proprietor from ex- 
cluding Negroes. U.S.C.A.; Constitution, ar- 
ticle I, section 8, clause 3; amends 13, 14. 


I hope everyone will note the next to 
the last sentence on page 848, which 
Sums up the decision as follows: 


As an instrument of local commerce, the 
restaurant is not subject to the constitu- 
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tional and statutory provisions discussed 
above and, thus, is at liberty to deal with 
such persons as it may select. 


Be it noted in passing that Chief Judge 
Sobeloff, who presided and concurred in 
this opinion, is the same Sobeloff who, 
as Solicitor General of the United States, 
presented the Government’s position to 
the Supreme Court in the Brown case. 

Since that decision, the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Maryland, on 
February 16, 1960—this year—in the case 
of Slack against Atlantic White Tower 
System, has reasserted the ancient right 
of the owner and operator of a restau- 
rant to select his customers. The gist 
of the case is contained in this sentence 
which I quote: 

In the absence of statute, the rule is well 
established that an operator of a restaurant 
has the right to select the clientele he will 
serve, and to make such selection based on 
color, if he so desires. 


It is interesting to note that the plain- 
tiff in this case raised and stressed the 
contention that the issuance of a li- 
cense to operate a restaurant was “suf- 
ficient to make its action in excluding 
patrons on a racial basis the equivalent 
of State action.” 

The Court proceeded to show the com- 
piete fallacy of this contention and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Court’s dis- 
cussion of the contention that the act 
of the individual was State action be- 
cause of the license be printed at this 
point in the REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the Court’s 
discussion was ordered to be prinied in 
the Recor», as follows: 

STATE ACTION 
(From decision in the US. District Court 

for the District of Maryland; Sara Slack v. 

Atlantic White Tower System, Ine. (Civil 

No, 11673) .decided February 16, 1960) 

The action inhibited by the first section 
of the 14th amendment is only such action 
as may fairly be said to be that of the 
States. That amendment erects no shield 
against merely private conduct, however dis- 
criminatory or wrongful (Shelly v. Kraemer, 
334 U.S. 1, 13). Plaintiff seeks to avoid this 
limitation by arguing that the admission by 
the State of a foreign corporation and the 
issuance to it of a license to operate a res- 
taurant “invests the corporation with a 
public interest” sufficient to make its action 
in excluding patrons on a racial basis the 
equivalent of State action. 

The fact that defendant is a Delaware cor- 
poration is immaterial. Once admitted to 
do business in the State of Maryland, it has 
the same rights and duties as domestic cor- 
porations engaged in the same business. 
This factor does not distinguish the case 
from Williams v. Howard Johnson’s Restau- 
rant, where the State action question was 
discussed at page 847. 

The license laws of the State of Maryland 
applicable to restaurants are not regulatory. 
See Maryland Theatrical Corp v. Brennan 
(180 Md. 377, 381, 382). The City Ordinance 
No. 1145, November 27, 1957, adding section 
6014 to article 12 of the Baltimore City Code, 
1950 edition, which was not offered in evi- 
dence or relied on by plaintiff, is obviously 
designed to protect the health of the com- 
munity. Neither the statute nor the ordi- 
nance authorizes State or city officials to 
control the management of the business of 
a restaurant or to dictate what persons shall 
be served. 

Even in the case of licensees, such as race 
tracks and taverns, where the business is 
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regulated by the State, the licensee does 
not become a State agency, subject to the 
provisions of the 14th amendment (Madden 
v. Queen’s County Jockey Club, 296 N.Y. 243, 
72 N.E. 2d 697, cert. den. 332 U.S. 761, cited 
with approval in Greenfield v. Maryland 
Jockey Club, 180 Md. at 102; Good Citizens 
Community Protective Association v. Board 
of Liquor License Commissioners, 217 Md. 
129). No doubt defendant might have had 
plaintiff arrested if she had made a dis- 
turbance or remained at a table too long 
after she had been told that she would only 
be sold food to carry out to her car. But 
that implied threat is present whenever the 
proprietor of a business refuses to deal with 
a customer for any reason, racial or other, 
and does not make his action State action or 
make his business a State agency. Plaintiff 
cites Valle v. Stengel (3 Cir., 176 F. 2d 697). 
In that case a sheriff's eviction of a Negro 
from a private amusement park was a denial 
of equal protection of the laws because under 
the New Jersey antidiscrimination law the 
Negro had a legal right to use the park fa- 
cilities. 

Plaintiff cites such cases as Nizon v. Con- 
don (286 US. 73) and Smith v. Allright (221 
U.S. 649) for the proposition that when indi- 
viduais or groups “move beyond matters of 
merely private concern” and “act in matters 
of high public interest” they become “repre=- 
sentatives of the State” subject to the re- 
straints of the 14th amendment. The dis- 
tinction between holding a primary election 
and operating a restaurant is obvious, and 
has always been recognized by the courts. 
Defendant has not exercised powers similar 
to those of a State or city. 

In Kerr v. Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore City (4 Cir., 149 F. 2d 212), also 
relied on by plaintiff, “the library was com- 
pletely owned and largely supported by the 
city; in practical effect its operations were 
subject to the city’s control’ as the fourth 
circuit pointed out in distinguishing the 
library case from Eaton v. Board of Managers 
of the James Walker Memorial Hospital (4 
Cir., 261 F. 2d 521, 527). 

The argument that State inaction in the 
face of uniform discriminatory customs and 
practices in operating restaurants amounts 
to State action was rejected in Williams v. 
Howard Johnson's Restaurant (4 Cir., 268 F. 


2d 845). Moreover, as we have seen, the 
factual premise for the argument is not 


sound in the instant case. 
The clerk will enter judgment in favor of 
the defendant, dismissing the complaint. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
is little doubt that the Socialists and 
the Communists and those who would 
change our system of government have 
seized upon the present “hate-the- 
South” campaign as a means of press- 
ing for the passage of general laws— 
either by the Congress or by the Su- 
preme Court under the guise of a judi- 
cial proceeding—that will prove to be the 
entering wedge to the destruction of our 
form of government. 

RIGHT TO OWN AND CONTROL PROPERTY EN= 
DANGERED 


Mr. President, when the right of pri- 
vate property is endangered or denied, 
it is not only a blow to those who are 
fortunate enough to own property; it is 
a blow to all of the rights of the people 
of this country. 

The contention that the owner of a 
property has no rights whatever in a 
State court if the exercise of the right 
to control private property is challenged 
by a citizen of any special class or group 
points the way to the destruction of the 
right of private property, the right which 
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is the anathema of the extreme radical 
and Communist groups in the world to- 
day. 

I consider this to be a challenge to the 
system of government that has hereto- 
fore flourished in a society dedicated to 
free private enterprise and recognition 
of property rights. One of the outstand- 
ing differences between our system and 
the Communist is the right to own prop- 
erty that free Americans enjoy. That 
right is denied to every person who lives 
within a communistic state. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I regard this matter as a very im- 
portant one. In my opinion it is so im- 
portant that the people of this country 
are entitled to know the views of all of 
the candidates for the most exalted 
office on earth on this question. 

If the 14th amendment can be con- 
strued in this manner to deny the prop- 
erty rights of the owner of a drugstore 
or a restaurant, it can be twisted in such 
a fashion to deny the right of property 
in a home, or an automobile, a television 
set, or a milk cow. 

Mr. President, the various candidates 
for the high office of the Presidency of 
the United States, in both of the po- 
litical parties, should make their views 
known on this issue. They should make 
it perfectly clear as to whether or not 
they believe in the right of private prop- 
erty and of a person to control and en- 
joy private property, or whether they 
support the claim of constitutional right, 


to the action of any group, race, or 
class—by the sitdown technique or 
otherwise—to invade and impair the 


right of private property in these free 
United States of America. 

This question of the right of private 
property goes deeper than the present 
mobilization of the Negro college stu- 
dents in southern cities. It goes further 
than the question of the political sup- 
port of the National Colored Peoples As- 
sociation in the coming presidential 
campaign. 

If the Constitution is to be distorted 
in this fashion in one section of the 
country, we May be sure that no person 
in any other section of the country can 
feel secure in his property rights. Po- 
litical groups cannot take away the right 
of the owner of a drugstore in a southern 
town to operate his business as he 
chooses without affecting the rights of 
every person who owns property any- 
where in these United States. 

Every candidate for President should 
be willing to make a clear and unequivo- 
cable statement as to whether he be- 
lieves that the “equal protection of the 
laws,” as set forth in the 14th amend- 
ment, applies to white property owners, 
as well as Negro demonstrators. If the 
people who own property are to be de- 
nied the protection of the police power of 
their States and communities and are 
compelled to resort to the law of the 
jungle to protect their property, let them 
be told it now from the candidates for 
the Presidency—one of whom will ap- 
point future Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
from Georgia think that the question of 
the ownership of property by Negroes is 
also an important point which has been 
overlooked in the current discussion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It certainly is. I have 
stated that Negroes own property and, 
of course, are entitled to the same pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of their prop- 
erty rights as is any other citizen of 
the United States. Certainly that ques- 
tion is a rather important one in the 
State from which I come. I have read, 
on many occasions, and I have never 
seen the statement challenged, that the 
city of Atlanta, Ga., has within its popu- 
lation, more millionaires of the Negro 
race than do all the other cities of the 
Nation outside the South, combined. A 
number of Negroes in Atlanta, Ga., in 
the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights, have accumulated more than $1 
million each; and they enjoy the prop- 
erty they have acquired. Any number 
of businesses in Georgia are owned and 
operated by our Negro citizens. I believe 
the only bank that is owned and con- 
trolled solely by Negro citizens in the 
United States that is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System is in Atlanta, 
Ga.;.and in that city and elsewhere in 
Georgia a number of building and loan 
associations, with assets amounting to 
millions of dollars, are owned and con- 
trolled by Negro citizens. and thousands 
of homes and businesses are owned by 
Negro citizens. Some of them are rather 
small; some of them are quite large. 

Throughout Georgia and elsewhere in 
the South literally tens of thousands of 
Negroes own their own homes and farms, 
and they are entitled to the enjoyment 
of their private property; and I would 
defend their rights just as vigorously as 
I favor defending the property rights 
threatened today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know the Senator 
from Georgia would do so. 

My attention was called by a commit- 
tee of Negro citizens at Bartow, Fla., to 
the thousands of Negro citizens who are 
distressed at the prospect of having their 
private property—whether it be a resta- 
raunt or a boarding house or a bowling 
alley, or a dance hall, or other property, 
for all of which they have to purchase 
licenses, in order to operate them—in- 
vaded by white people, to whom those 
Negro property owners refer as ‘poor 
white trash,” because that is the type 
of people they thought would invade 
their businesses. Those Negro property 
owners have protested. on the ground 
that such an invasion by such persons 
not only would destroy their businesses, 
but also would bring about breaches of 
the peace; and they have pointed out 
that the people of color in that area 
would be the ones who would suffer the 
most in the final analysis. 

Does the Senator from Georgia agree 
with that analysis of the situation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I completely agree 
with the analysis which has been sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am grateful for 
that concurrence. It seems to me that 
both the Members of Congress and other 
persons in the country have been think- 
ing of such matters solely from the view- 
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point of how the businesses of white per- 
sons would be affected, whereas I believe 
the injuries which also would be visited 
upon the property owned by Negroes in 
the country would be more devastating 
to their property than would the in- 
jury which would occur to property 
owned by white people. 

The Senator from Georgia has referred 
to drugstores. The press seems to be 
obsessed with the idea of referring only 
to department stores and variety stores. 
However, the Senator from Georgia 
knows as well as I do that in every court- 
house town and in every small town 
throughout the southern part of the 
Nation, where 50 million people live, the 
meeting place of the people is in the 
drugstores. At noontime they get their 
lunches in the drugstores, and they buy 
there their coffee and sandwiches and 
Coca-Cola—which had its inception in 
the city of Atlanta, to which the Senator 
from Georgia has just now referred—or 
in the drugstores they buy other soft 
drinks. The drugstore is the place where 
the working people—the secretaries, the 
auditors, the bookkeepers, and the sales- 
ladies—in all the businesses in those 
small towns meet for lunch. And, as the 
Senator from Georgia knows, a group of 
tables is always available there, and the 
drugstore is always a meeting place 
where business people go to get their 
lunch and also to have a little recreation 
and to enjoy a little visiting. 

Can the Senator from Georgia think 
of anything which would be more dis- 
ruptive of the fine basis of living and of 
association throughout the Southland 
than a rule which, in effect, would hold 
that because the drugstores sell medi- 
cines or cosmetics to Negro citizens, 
therefore those stores must destroy this 
system of having lunch and purchasing 
sandwiches and enjoying soft drinks and 
the like in all the drugstores from Dela- 
ware to the Rio Grande? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
already stated, or tried to make clear, 
that it was utterly senseless to say that 
the equal protection of the law clause 
could be used to accomplish the disrup- 
tive effect the Senator from Florida has 
mentioned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s devoting his time to this able 
presentation, for which I compliment 
him. I hope people will be thinking 
about this broad subject in the way it 
should be thought about, rather than 
simply as related to foreign-owned 
variety stores and department stores. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The demonstrations 
have not been limited to foreign-owned 
stores. They are the ones that have 
made the press. But in a number of 
instances the property of drugstore own- 
ers has been denied them, and it is con- 
tended by those who are going to see to 
it that these cases are defended, even if 
there are a million of them, that the 
people have a constitutional right to 
come in and, in effect, close down the 
business of the owner of a store because 
he did not choose to do business with 
them. The right of selectivity is a very 
basic right to any person engaged in 
business, without which—unless it hap- 
pened to be a public franchise amount- 
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ing to a monopoly which such store own- 
ers do not have—a person’s business 
could not long endure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe the deprivation of the right 
of selection, which is involved in this 
whole philosophy, and which he is criti- 
cizing so properly, is the same philosophy 
which is involved in the FEPC and simi- 
lar measures which have been urged 
so eloquently by ultraliberal associates 
coming from other parts of the coun- 


try? 

our. RUSSELL. It is an essential ele- 
ment of both the Socialist and Commu- 
nist philosophy. What is overlooked here 
is the fact that the right of association 
and the right to choose one’s associates 
was so plain and manifest to all those 
who wrote the Constitution that it would 
never have occurred to them it was nec- 
essary to say that a citizen had the right 
to select his own associates. They could 
not have imagined there would be se- 
rious contention that a court decree 
could force one to associate with people 
one did not desire to associate with. I 
care not what one’s race, color, or 
creed—one of the inalienable rights that 
is given to him is his right to choose 
his associates. It is a very tragic thing 
that we have courts that will distort 
constitutional laws and in effect deny 
the right of American citizens to choose 
their associates. 

The rights of the States have been 
whittled away, bit by bit, for many years. 
About the only original power left for 
them to exercise is the police power, the 
function of maintaining peace and order, 
and protecting the lives and properties 
of their citizens. 

If the Federal Government, the power 
of the Federal judiciary, is to strike down 
this last remaining power, and then deny 
the States the right to protect life and 
property of their citizens, on the flimsy 
‘excuse of attributing to the whole State 
_the acts of one of its citizens, then we 
Shall have, in effect, killed our dual 
system of government, the government 
of States within a Federal system. This 
great civilization, which is our heritage, 
is derived from this dual system of gov- 
ernment; of indestructible States in an 
indissoluble Union. If this be the hold- 
ing, we shall have interred that system 
and we shall have done it before we 
have arranged for the totalitarian state 
with its powerful police force, the na- 
tional police. 

Mr. President, mistake it not, if there 
is created in this country a condition 
of anarchy under which a citizen cannot 
call for the police to protect his prop- 
erty, and has to resort to his own naked 
physical strength in its defense, it will 
not be long before we will have a to- 
talitarian state with its national police. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I deem it a great 


Privilege to have been present in the 
Chamber to hear the very learned and 
able address of the Senator from 
As the Senator knows, 


Georgia, I am 
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not a candidate for President of the 
United States, but as a U.S. Senator I 
bear a great responsibility, not only to 
the people of my State but to the people 
of the United States, and as such I sub- 
scribe to the thesis of the Senator’s 
speech and thank him for bringing it 
to the attention of the people. I will 
support him in this regard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
His statement is in keeping with his re- 
spect for orderly government in this 
country. There is no stronger or more 
valiant defender of constitutional gov- 
ernment in this body than the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I merely wanted to 
say I consider it a very high privilege 
to have sat here and heard this very 
outstanding discussion of the far-reach- 
ing meaning of the so-called sitdowns 
that are going on around the country. 
I could not help being persuaded by the 
unanswerable logic of the position taken 
by the able and distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. My only regret is that 
more Senators were not here to listen 
to his speech. I hope that they will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of read- 
ing it in the REcorpD, because I am cer- 
tain that even those who come from 
areas outside the South, having read 
the speech, could no longer be in sym- 
pathy with the actions which are being 
followed by some of those students in 
the so-called sitdowns. Even though 
they might be in great sympathy with 
the ultimate goals sought to be at- 
tained, I am certain that, after read- 
ing the statement and discussion by the 
able Senator from Georgia, they could 
not approve of the methods by which 
the students are going after the 
achievement of those goals. I regard 
his address as an able and enlightened 
discussion of the issue involved. I am 
glad I was present to hear it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to express my 
deep appreciation for the Senator’s very 
complimentary remarks. I only wish I 
could deserve them. 

ExHIBIT 1 
Crvi. RicgHTs CASES 

(United States v. Stanley, on certificate of 
division from the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Kansas; United 
States v. Ryan, in error to the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the District of 
California; United States v. Nichols, on cer- 
tificate of division from the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Western District of 
Missouri; United States v. Singleton, on cer- 
tificate of division from the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Southern District 
of New York; Robinson & Wife v. Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad Company, in error 
to the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Western District of Tennessee.) 

(Submitted October term, 1882; decided 

October 15, 1883) 

CIVIL RIGHTS-—CONSTITUTION—DISTRICT OF CO=- 
LUMBIA—INNS-—PLACES OF AMUSEMENT— 
PUBLIC CONVEYANCES—SLAVERY—TERRITORIES 
1. The first and second sections of the 

Civil Rights Act passed March 1, 1875, are 


unconstitutional enactments as applied to 
the several States, not being authorized 
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either by the 13th or 14th amendments of 
the Constitution. 

2. The 14th amendment is prohibitory 
upon the States only, and the legislation au- 
thorized to be adopted by Congress for en- 
forcing it is not direct legislation on the 
matters respecting which the States are pro- 
hibited from making or enforcing certain 
laws, or doing certain acts, but is corrective 
legislation, such as may be necessary or 
proper for counteracting and redressing the 
effect of such laws or acts. 

3. The 13th amendment relates only to 
Slavery and involuntary servitude (which 
it abolishes); and although, by its reflex ac- 
tion, it establishes universal freedom in the 
United States, and Congress may probably 
pass laws directly enforcing its provisions; 
yet such legislative power extends only to 
the subject of slavery and its incidents; and 


_the denial of equal accommodations in inns, 


public conveyances and places of public 
amusement (which is forbidden by the sec- 
tions in question), imposes no badge of 
slavery or involuntary servitude upon the 
party, but at most, infringes rights which 
are protected from State aggression by the 
14th amendment. 

4. Whether the accommodations and priv- 
ileges sought to be protected by the first 
and second sections of the Civil Rights Act, 
are, or are not, rights constitutionally de- 
mandable; and if they are, in what form 
they are to be protected, is not now de- 
cided. 

5. Nor is it decided whether the law as 
it stands is operative in the Territories and 
District of Columbia: the decision only re- 
lating to its validity as applied to the 
States. 

6. Nor is it decided whether Congress, un- 
der the commercial power, may or may not 
pass a law securing to all persons equal ac- 
commodations on lines of public conveyance 
between two or more States. 

These cases were all founded on the first 
and second sections of the act of Congress, 
known as the Civil Rights Act, passed March 
1, 1875, entitled “An act to protect all citi- 
zens in their civil and legal rights.” 18 
Stat. 335. Two of the cases, those against 
Stanley and Nichols, were indictments for de- 
nying to persons of color the accommoda- 
tions and privileges of an inn or hotel; two of 
them, those against Ryan and Singleton, 
were, one on information, the other an in- 
dictment, for denying to individuals the 
privileges and accommodations of a theater, 
the information against Ryan being for re- 
fusing a colored person a seat in the dress 
circle of Maguire’s theater in San Francisco; 
and the indictment against Singleton was 
for denying to another person, whose color 
was not stated, the ful] enjoyment of the 
accommodations of the theater known as the 
Grand Opera House in New York, “said denial 
not being made for any reasons by law ap- 
plicable to citizens of every race and color, 
and regardless of any previous condition of 
servitude.” The case of Robinson and wife 
against the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road Co. was an action brought in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the western 
district of Tennessee, to recover the penalty 
of $500 given by the second section of the 
act; and the gravamen was the refusal by 
the conductor of the railroad company to 
allow the wife to ride in the ladies’ car, 
for the reason, as stated in one of the counts, 
that she was a person of African descent. 
The jury rendered a verdict for the de- 
fendants in this case upon the merits, under 
a charge of the court to which a bill of ex- 
ceptions was taken by the plaintiffs. The 
case was tried on the assumption by both 
parties of the validity of the act of Congress; 
and the principal point made by the excep- 
tions was, that the judge allowed evidence 
to go to the jury tending to show that the 
conductor had reason to suspect that the 
piaint.f, the wife, was an improper person, 
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because she was in company with a young 
man whom he supposed to be a white man, 
and on that account inferred that there was 
some improper connection between them; 
and the judge charged the jury, in substance, 
that if this was the conductor’s bona fide 
reason for excluding the woman from the 
car, they might take it into consideration on 
the question of the liability of the company. 
The case was brought here by writ of error 
at the suit of the plaintiffs. The cases of 
Stanley, Nichols, and Singleton, came up on 
certificates of division of opinion between 
the judges below as to the constitutionality 
of the first and second sections of the act 
referred to; and the case of Ryan, on a writ of 
error to the judgment of the Circuit Court 
for the District of California sustaining a 
demurrer to the information. 

The Stanley, Ryan, Nichols, and Singleton 
cases were submitted together by the Solici- 
tor General at the last term of court on the 
7th day of November 1882. There were no 
appearances and no briefs filed for the de- 
fendants. 

The Robinson case was submitted on the 
briefs at the last term on the 29th day of 
March 1883. 

Mr. Solicitor General Phillips for the 
United States: 

“After considering some objections to the 
forms of proceedings in the different cases, 
the counsel reviewed the following decisions 
of the court upon the 13th and 14th amend- 
ments to the Constitution and on points 
cognate thereto, viz: The Slaughter-House 
cases, 16 Wall. 36; Bradwell v. The State, 
16 Wall. 130; Bartemeyer v. Iowa, 18 Wall. 
129; Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162; 
Walker v. Sauvinet, 92 U.S. 90; United States 
v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214; Kennard v. Louisiana, 
92 U.S. 480; United States v. Cruikshank, 
92 U.S. 542; Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113; 
Chicago B. & C. R.R. Co. v. Iowa, 94 U.S. 155; 
Blyew v. United States, 13 Wall. 581; Railroad 
Co. v. Brown, 17 Wall. 445; Hall v. DeCuir, 
95 U.S. 485; Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 
U.S. 303; Ex parte Virginia, 100 US. 339; 
Missouri v. Lewis, 101 U.S. 22; Neal v. Dela- 
ware, 103 U.S. 370. 

“Upon the whole these cases decide that— 

“1. The 13th amendment forbids all sorts 
of involuntary personal servitude except 
penal, as to all sorts of men, the word servi- 
tude taking some color from the historical 
fact that the United States were then en- 
gaged in dealing with African slavery, as well 
as from the signification of the 14th and 15th 
amendments, which must be construed as 
advancing constitutional rights previously 
existing. 

“2. The 14th amendment expresses pro- 
hibitions (and consequently implies corre- 
sponding positive immunities), limiting 
State action only, including in such action, 
however, action by all State agencies, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial, of whatever 
degree. 

“3. The 14th amendment warrants legis- 
lation by Congress punishing violations of 
the immunities thereby secured when com- 
mitted by agents of States in discharge of 
ministerial functions. 

“The right violated by Nichols, which is of 
the same class as that violated by Stanley 
and by Hamilton, is the right of locomotion, 
which Blackstone makes an element of per- 
sonal liberty. Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
book I, chapter 1. 

“In violating this right, Nichols did not 
act in an exclusively private capacity, but in 
one devoted to a public use, and so affected 
with a public, i.e., a State, interest. This 
phrase will be recognized as taken from the 
Elevator cases in 94 U.S., already cited. 

“Restraint upon the right of locomotion 
was a well-known feature of the slavery abol- 
ished by the 13th amendment. A first requi- 
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site of the right to appropriate the use of an- 
other man was to become the master of his 
natural power of motion, and, by a mayhem 
therein of the common law to require the 
whole community to be on the alert to re- 
strain that power. That this is not exag- 
geration is shown by the language of the 
court in Eaton v. Vaughan (9 Missouri 734). 

“Granting that by involuntary servitude, 
as prohibited in the 13th amendment, is in- 
tended some institution, viz., custom, etc., 
of that sort, and not primarily mere scat- 
tered trespasses against liberty committed by 
private persons, yet, considering what must 
be the social tendency in at least large parts 
of the country, it is ‘appropriate legislation”’ 
against such an institution to forbid any 
action by private persons which in the light 
of our history may reasonably be appre- 
hended to tend, on account of its being in- 
cidental to quasi-public occupations, to 
create an institution. 

“Therefore, the above act of 1875, in pro- 
hibiting persons from violating the rights of 
other persons to the full and equal enjoy- 
ment of the accommodations of inns and 
public conveyances, for any reason turning 
merely upon the race or color of the latter, 
partakes of the specific character of certain 
contemporaneous solemn and effective action 
by the United States to which it was a 
sequel—and is constitutional.” 

Mr. William M. Randolph for Robinson 
and wife, plaintiffs in error. 

“Where the Constitution guarantees a 
right, Congress is empowered to pass the 
leigslation appropriate to give effect to that 


right. Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 539; 
Ableman vy. Booth, 21 How. 506; United 
States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214. 

“Whether Mr. Robinson's rights were 


created by the Constitution, or only guaran- 
teed by it, in either event the act of Congress, 
so far as it protects them, is within the Con- 
stitution. Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. West- 
ern Union Tel. Co., 96 U.S. 1; The Passenger 
Cases, 7 Howard, 283; Crandall v. Nevada, 
6 Wall. 35. 

“In Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113, the fol- 
lowing propositions were affirmed: 

“Under the powers inherent in every sov- 
ereignty, a Government may regulate the 
conduct of its citizens toward each other, 
and, when necessary for the public good, 
the manner in which each shall use his own 
property. 

“It has, in the exercise of these powers, 
been customary in England from time im- 
memorial, and in this country from its first 
colonization, to regulate ferries, common 
carriers, hackmen, bakers, millers, wharfin- 
gers, innkeepers, etc. 

“When the owner of property devotes it 
to a use in which the public has an interest, 
he in effect grants to the public an interest 
in such use, and must, to the extent of 
that interest, submit to be controlled by the 
public, for the common good, as long as 
he maintains the use. 

“Undoubtedly, if Congress could legislate 
on the subject at all, its legislation by the 
act of Ist of March 1875, was within the 
principles thus announced. 

“The penalty denounced by the statute 
is incurred by denying to any citizen ‘the 
full enjoyment of any of the accommoda- 
tions, advantages, facilities, or privileges 
enumerated in the first section, and it is 
wholly immaterial whether the _ citizen 
whose rights are denied him belongs to one 
race or class or another, or is of one com- 
plexion or another. And again, the penalty 
follows every denial of the full enjoyment 
of any of the accommodations, advantages, 
facilities, or privileges, except and unless the 
denial was ‘for reasons by law applicable 
to citizens of every race and color, and 
regardless of any previous condition of serv- 
itude.’” 
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Mr. William Y. C. Humes and Mr. David 
Posten for the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad Co., defendants in error: 

Mr. Justice Bradley delivered the opinion 
of the court. After stating the facts in the 
above language he continued: 

“It is obvious that the primary and im- 
portant question in all the cases is the con- 
stitutionality of the law: for if the law is 
unconstitutional, none of the prosecutions 
can stand. 

“The sections of the law referred to pro- 
vide as follows: 

“SECTION 1. That all persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall be en- 
titled to the full and equal enjoyment of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances on 
land or water, theaters, and other places of 
public amusement; subject only to the con- 
ditions and limitations established by law, 
and applicable alike to citizens of every race 
and color, regardless of any previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

‘Sec. 2. That any person who shall vio- 
late the foregoing section by denying to any 
citizen, except for reasons by law applicable 
to citizens of every race and color, and re- 
gardless of any previous conditions of servi- 
tude, the full enjoyment of any of the ac- 
commodations, advantages, facilities, or priv- 
ileges in said section enumerated, or by aid- 
ing or inciting such denial, shall for every 
such offence forfeit and pay the sum of five 
hundre@@@lollars to the persons aggrieved 
thereby, to be recovered in an action of debt, 
with full costs; and shall also, for every such 
offence, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not less than five hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars, or shall be imprisoned 
not less than thirty days nor more than one 
year: Provided, That all persons may elect to 
sue for the penalty aforesaid, or to proceed 
under their rights at common law and by 
State statutes; and having so elected to pro- 
ceed in the one mode or the other, their 
right to proceed in the other jurisdiction 
Shall be barred. But this provision shall not 
apply to criminal proceedings, either under 
this act or the criminal law of any State: 
And provided further, That a judgment for 
the penalty in favor of the party aggrieved, 
or a judgment upon an indictment, shall be 
a bar to either prosecution respectively.’ 

“Are these sections constitutional? The 
first section, which is the principal one, 
cannot be fairly understood without attend- 
ing to the last clause, which qualifies the 
preceding part. 

“The essence of the law is, not to declare 
broadly that all persons shall be entitled 
to the full and equal enjoyment of the ac- 
commodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances, and 
theaters; but that such enjoyment shall not 
be subject to any conditions applicable only 
to citizens of a particular race or color, or 
who had been in a previous condition of 
servitude. In other words, it is the pur- 
pose of the law to declare that, in the en- 
joyment of the accommodations and privi- 
leges of inns, public conveyances, theaters, 
and other places of public amusement, no 
distinction shall be made between citizens 
of different race or color, or between those 
who have, and those who have not, been 
slaves. Its effect is to declare, that in all 
inns, public conveyances, and places of 
amusement, colored citizens, whether for- 
merly slaves or not, and citizens of other 
races, shall have the same accommodations 
and privileges in all inns, public conveyances, 
and places of amusement as are enjoyed by 
white citizens; and vice versa. The second 
section makes it a penal offense in any 
person to deny to any citizen of any race 
or color, regardless of previous servitude, 
any of the accommodations or privileges 
mentioned in the first section. 
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“Has Congress constitutional power to 
make such a law? Of course, no one will 
contend that the power to pass it was con- 
tained in the Constitution before the adop- 
tion of the last three amendments. The 
power is sought, first, in the 11th amend- 
ment, and the views and arguments of dis- 
tinguished Senators, advanced whilst the law 
was under consideration, claiming authority 
to pass it by virtue of that amendment, are 
the principal arguments adduced in favor 
of the power. We have carefully considered 
those arguments, as was due to the eminent 
ability of those who put them forward, and 
have felt, in all its force, the weight of 
authority which always invests a law that 
Congress deems itseif competent to pass. 
But the responsibility of an independent 
judgment is now thrown upon this court; 
and we are bound to exercise it according 
to the best lights we have. 

“The first section of the 14th amendment 
(which is the one relied on), after declaring 
who shall be citizens of the United States, 
and of the several States, is prohibitory tn its 
character, and prohibitory upon the States. 
It declares that: 

“‘No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United Siates; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.’ 

“It is State action of a particular charac- 
ter that is prohibited. Individual invasion 
of individual rigintts is not the subject mut- 
ter of the amendiment. It has a deeper and 
broader scope. It nulli‘ics and makes void 
all State legis!ation, and State ection of every 
kind, which impairs the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, or 
which injures them in life, iberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law, or which 
denies to any of them the equal proieccion 
of the laws. It not oniy does this, but, in 
order that the national will, thus declared, 
may not be a mere brutum fulmen, the last 
section of the amendinent invests Congress 
with power to enforce it by appropiate leg- 
islation. To enforce what? To enforce the 
prohibition. To adopt appropriate legisla- 
tion for correcting the effects of such pro- 
hibited State laws and State acts, and thus 
to render them effectually null, void, and in- 
nocuous. This is the legislative power con- 
ferred upon Congress, and this is the whole 
of it. It does not invest Congress with 
power to legislate upon subjects which 
are within the domain of State legislation; 
but to provide modes of relief against State 
legislation, or State action, of the kind re- 
ferred to. It does not authorize Congress to 
create a code of municipal law for the regu- 
lation of private rights; but to provide 
modes of redress againet the operation of 
State laws, and the action of State officers, 
executive or judicial, when these are sub- 
versive of the fundamental rights specified 
in the amendment. Positive rights and 
privileges are undoubtedly secured by the 
14th amendment; but they are secured by 
way of prohibition against State laws and 
State proceedings affecting those rights and 
privileges, and by power given to Congress 
to legislate for the purpose of carrying such 
prohibition into effect: and such legislation 
must necessarily be predicated upon such 
supposed State laws or State proceedings, 
and be directed to the correction of their 
Operation and effect. A quite full discussion 
of this aspect of the amendment may be 
found in United States v. Cruikshank, 92 
US. 542; Virginia v. Rives, 100 US. 312; and 
Ex parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 339. 

“An apt illustration of this distinction may 
be found in some of the provisions of the 
original Constitution. Take the subject of 
contracts, for example. The Constitution 
Prohibited the States from passing any iaw 
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impairing the obligation of contracts. This 
did not give to Congress power to provide 
laws for the general enforcement of con- 
tracts; nor power to invest the courts of the 
United States with jurisdiction over con- 
tracts, so as to enable parties to sue upon 
them in those courts. It did, however, give 
the power to provide remedies by which the 
impairment of contracts by State legislation 
might be counteracted and corrected: and 
this power was exercised. The remedy which 
Congress actually provided was that con- 
tained in the 25th section of the Judiciary 
Act of 1789, 1 Stat. 85, giving to the Supreme 
Court of the United States jurisdiction by 
writ of error to review the final decisions of 
State courts whenever they should sustain 
the validity of a State statute or authority 
alicged to be repugnant to the Constitution 
or laws of the United States. By this means, 
if a State law was passed impairing the 
obligation of a contract, and the State tri- 
bunals sustained the validity of the law, the 
mischief could be corrected in this court. 
The legislation of Congress, and the proceed- 
ings provided for under it, were corrective 
in their character. No attempt was made to 
draw into the U.S. courts the litigation of 
contracts generally; and no such attempt 
would have been sustained. We do not say 
that the remedy provided was the only one 
that might have been provided in that case. 
Probably Congress had power to pass a law 
giving to the courts of the United States 
Cirect jurisdiction over contracts alleged to 
be impaired by a State law; and under the 
broad provisions of the act of March 3, 1875, 
chapter 137, 18 Stat. 470, giving to the circuit 
courts jurisdiction of all cases arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
Svates, it is possible that such jurisdiction 
now exists. But under that, or any other 
law, it must appear as well by allegation, as 
proot at the trial, that the Constitution had 
been violated by the action of the State legis- 
lature. Some obnoxious State law passed, 
or that might be passed, is necessary to be 
assumed in order to lay the foundation of 
any Federal remedy in the case; and for the 
very suilicient reason, that the constitutional 
prohibition is against State laws impairing 
the chligation of contracts. 

“And so in the present case, until some 
State law has been passed, or some State 
action through its officers or agents has 
been taken, adverse to the rights of citizens 
sought to be protected by the 14th amend- 
ment, no legislation of the United States 
under said amendment, nor any proceeding 
under such legislation, can be called into 
activity: for the prohibitions of the amend- 
ment are against State laws and acts done 
under State authority. Of course, legis- 
lation may, and should be, provided in ad- 
vance to meet the exigency when it arises; 
but it should be adapted to the mischief 
and wrong which the amendment was in- 
tended to provide against; and that is, State 
laws, or State action of some kind, adverse 
to the rights of the citizen secured by the 
amendment. Such legislation cannot prop- 
erly cover the whole domain of rights ap- 
pertaining to life, liberty and property, de- 
fining them and providing for their vindi- 
cation. That would be to establish a code 
of municipal law regulative of all private 
rights between man and man in society. 
It would be to make Congress take the place 
of the State legislatures and to supersede 
them. It is absurd to affirm that, because 
the rights of life, liberty and property 
(which include all civil rights that men 
have), are by the amendment sought to be 
protected against invasion on the part of 
the State without due process of law, Con- 
gress may therefore provide due process of 
law for their vindication in every case; and 
that, because the denial by a State to any 
persons, of the equal protection of the laws, 
is prohibited by the amendment, tuacrefore 
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Congress may establish laws for their equal 
protection. In fine, the legislation which 
Congress is authorized to adopt in this be- 
half is not general legislation upon the 
rights of the citizen, but corrective legisla- 
tion, that is, such as may be necessary and 
proper for counteracting such laws as the 
States may adopt or enforce, and which, by 
the amendment, they are prohibited from 
making or enforcing, or such acts and pro- 
ceedings as the States may commit or take, 
and which, by the amendment, they are 
prohibited from committing or taking. It 
is not necessary for us to state, if we could, 
what legislation would be proper for Con- 
gress to adopt. It is sufficient for us to ex- 
amine whether the law in question is of that 
character. 

“An inspection of the law shows that it 
makes no reference whatever to any sup- 


-posed or apprehended violation of the 14th 


amendment on the part of the States. It 
is not predicated on any such view. It pro- 
ceeds ex directo to declare that certain acts 
committed by individuals shall be deemed 
offenses, and shall be prosecuted and pun- 
ished by proceedings in the courts of the 
United States. It does not profess to be 
corrective of any constitutional wrong com- 
mitted by the States; it does not make its 
operation to depend upon any such wrong 
committed. It applies equally to cases 
arising in States which have the justest 
laws respecting the personal rights of citi- 
zens, and whose authorities are ever ready 
to enforce such laws, as to those which arise 
in States that may have violated the pro- 
hibition of the amendment. In other words, 
it steps into the domain of local jurispru- 
dence, and lays down rules for the conduct 
of individuals in society toward each other, 
and imposes sanctions for the enforcement 
of those rules, without referring in any 
manner to any supposed action of the State 
or its authorities. 

“If this legislation is appropriate for en- 
forcing the prohibitions of the amendment, 
it is difficult to see where it is tostop. Why 
may not Congress with equal show of au- 
thority enact a code of laws for the en- 
forcement and vindication of all rights of 
life, liberty, and property? If it is suppos- 
able that the States may deprive persons of 
life, liberty, and property without due proc- 
ess of law (and the amendment itself does 
suppose this), why should not Congress 
proceed at once to prescribe due process of 
law for the protection of every one of these 
fundamental rights, in every possible case, as 
well as to prescribe equal privileges in inns, 
public conveyances, and theaters? The 
truth is, that the implication of a power 
to legislate in this manner is based upon the 
assumption that if the States are forbidden 
to legislate or act in a particular way on a 
particular subject, and power is conferred 
upon Congress to enforce the prohibition, 
this gives Congress power to legislate gen- 
erally upon that subject, and not merely 
power to provide modes of redress against 
such State legisiation or action. The as- 
sumption is certaidly unsound. : It is re- 
pugnant to the 10th amendment ot the 
Constitution, which declares that powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people. 

“We have not overlooked the fact that 
the fourth section of the act now under con- 
sideration has been held by this court to be 
constitutional. That section declares ‘that 
no citizen, possessing all other qualifications 
which are or may be prescribed by law, 
shall be disqualified for service as grand or 
petit juror in any court of the United States, 
or of any State, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude; and any 
officer or o. her person charged with any duty 
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in the selection or summoning of jurors who 
shall exclude or fail to summon any citizen 
for the cause aforesaid, shall, on conviction 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be fined not more than $5,000.’ In 
Ex parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 339, it was held 
that an indictment against a State officer 
under this section for excluding persons of 
color from the jury list is sustainable. But 
a moment’s attention to its terms will show 
that the section is entirely corrective in its 
character. Disqualifications for service on 
juries are only created by the law, and the 
first part of the scction is aimed at certain 
disqualifying laws, namely, those which 
make mere race or color a disquaiification; 
and the second clause is directed against 
those who, assuming to use the authority of 
the State government, carry into effect such 
a rule of disqualification. In the Virginia 
case, the State, through its officer, enforced a 
rule of disqualification which the law was 
intended to abrogate and counteract. 
Whether the statute book of the State actu- 
ally laid down any such rule of disqualifica- 
tion, or not, the State, through its officer, 
enforced such arule: and it is against such 
State action, through its officers and agents, 
that the last clause of the section is directed. 

“This aspect of the law was deemed suffi- 
cient to divest it of any unconstitutional 
character, and makes it differ widely from 
the first and section sections of the same act 
which we are now considering. 

“These sections, in the ovjectionable fea- 
tures before referred to, are diffcrent also 
from the law ordinarily called the civil 
rights bill, originally passed April 9, 1866, 
14 Stat. 27, chapter 31, and reenacted with 
some modifications in sections 16, 17, 18, of 
the Enforcement Act, passed May 31, 1870, 
16 Stat. 140, chapter 114. That law, as re- 
enacted, after declaring that all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall have the same right in every State and 

erritory to make and enforce contracts, to 
sue, be parties, give evidence, and to the full 
and equal benefit of all laws and proceed- 
ings for the security of persons and property 
as is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall be 
subject to like punishment, pains, penalties, 
taxes, licenses, and exactions of every kind, 
and none other, any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation or custom, shall subject, or 
cause to be subjected, any inhabitant of 
any State or Territory to the deprivation of 
any rights secured or protected by the pre- 
ceding section (above quoted), or to different 
punishment, pains, or penalties, on account 
of such person being an alien, or by reason 
of his color or race, than is prescribed for 
the punishment of citizens, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject to fine 
and imprisonment as specified in the act. 
This law is clearly corrective in its character, 
intended to counteract and furnish redress 
against State laws and proceedings, and cus- 
toms having the force of law, which sanction 
the wroncful acts specified. In the Revised 
Statutes, it is true, a very important clause, 
to wit, the words ‘any law, statute, ordi- 
nance, regulation or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding,’ which gave the declara- 
tory section its point and effect, are omitted; 

ut the penal part, by which the declaration 
is enforced, and which is really the effective 
part of the law, retains the reference to State 
laws, by making the penalty apply only to 
those who should subject parties to a depri- 
vation of their rights under color of any 
statute, ordinance, custom, etc., of any Siate 
or Territory: thus preserving the corrective 
character of the legislation. Revised Stat- 
tutes, sections 1977, 1978, 1979, 5510. The 
civil rights bill here referred to is analogous 
in its character to what a law would have 
been under the original Constitution, declar- 
ing that the validity of contracts should not 
be impaired, and that if any person bound by 
a contract should refuse to comply with it, 
under color or pretence that it had been 
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rendered void or invalid by a State law, he 
should be liable to an action upon it in the 
courts of the United States, with the addi- 
tion of a penalty for setting up such an 
unjust and unconstitutional defense. 

“In this connection it is proper to state 
that civil rights, such as are guaranteed by 
the Constitution against State aggression, 
cannot be impaired by the wrongful acts of 
individuals, unsupported by State authority 
in the shape of laws, customs, or judicial or 
executive proceedings. The wrongful act of 
an individual, unsupported by any such au- 
thority, is simply a private wrong, or a crime 
of that individual; an invasion of the rights 
of the injured party, it is true, whether they 
affect his person, his property, or his reputa- 
tion; but if not sanctioned in some way by 
the State, or not done under State authority, 
his rights remain in full force, and may pre- 
sumably be vindicated by resort to the laws 
of the State for redress. An individual can- 
not deprive a man of his right to vote, to hold 
property, to buy and sell, to sue in the courts, 
or to be a Witness or a juror; he may, by force 
or fraud, interfere with the enjoyment of the 
right in a particular case; he may commit 2n 
assault against the person, or commit mur- 
der, or use ruffian violence at the polls, or 
slander the good name of a fellow citizen; 
but, unless protected in these wrongful acts 
by some shield of State law or State author- 
ity, he cannot destroy or injure the right; he 
will only render himself amenable to satis- 
faction or punishment; and amenable there- 
for to the laws of the State where the wrong- 
ful acts are committed. Hpnce, in all those 
cases where the Constitution seeks to pro- 
tect the rights of the citizen against dis- 
criminative and unjust laws of the State by 
prohibiting such laws, it is not individual 
offences, but abrogation and denial of rights, 
which it denounces, and for which it clothes 
the Congress with power to provide a remedy. 
This abrogation and denial of rights for 
which the States alone were cr could be re- 
sponsible, was the creat seminal and funda- 
mental wrong which was intended to be 
remedicd. And the remedy to be provided 
must necessarily be predicated upon that 
wrong. It must assume that in the cases 
provided for, the evil or wrong actually com- 
mitted rests upon some State law or State 
authority for its excuse and perpetration. 

“Of course, these remarks do not apply to 
those cases in which Congress is clothed 
with direct and plenary powers of Iegisla- 
tion over the whole subject, accompanied 
with an express or implied denial of] such 
power to the States, as in the regulation of 
commerce with foreign nations, among the 
several States, and with the Indian /tribes, 
the coining of money, the establishment of 
post offices and post roads, the declaring of 
war, etc. In these cases Congress has power 
to pass laws for regulating the subjects 
specified in every detail, and the conduct 
and transactions of individuals in respect 
thereof. But where a subject is not sub- 
mitted to the general legislative power of 
Congress, but is only submitted thereto for 
the purpose of rendering effective some pro- 
hibition against particular State legislation 
or State action in reference to that subject, 
the power given is limited by its object, and 
any legislation by Congress in the matter 
must necessarily be corrective in its charac- 
ter, adapted to counteract and redress the 
operation of such prohibited State laws or 
proceedings of State officers. 

“If the principles of interpretation which 
we have laid down are correct, as we deem 
them to be (and they are in accord with 
the principles laid down in the cases before 
referred to, as well as in the recent case of 
United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629), it is 
clear that the law in question cannot be 
sustained by any grant of legislative power 
made to Congress by the 14th amendment. 
That amendment prohibits the States from 
denying to any person the equal protection 
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of the laws, and declares that Congress shall 
have power to enforce, by appropriate legis. 
lation, the provisions of the amendmant, 
The law in question, without any reference 
to adverse State legislation on the subject, 
declares that all persons shall be entitled to 
equal accommodatious and privileges of 
inns, public conveyances, and places of pub- 
lic amusement, and imposes a penalty upon 
any individual who shall deny to any citi- 
zen such equal accommodations and privi- 
leges. This is not corrective legislation; it 
is primary and direct; it tukes immediate 
and absolute possession of the subject of 
the right of admission to inns, public con- 
veyances, and places of amusement. It su- 
persedes and displaces State legisiation on 
the same subject, or only allows it permis- 
sive force. It ignores such legislation, and 
assumes that the matter is one that belongs 
to the domain of national regulation. 
Whether it would not have been a more 
effective protection of the rights of citizens 
to have clothed Congress with plenary 
power over the whole subject, is not now 
the question. What we have to decide is, 
whether such plenary power has been con- 
ferred upon Congress by the 14th amend- 
ment; and, in our judgment, it has not. 

“We have discussed the question presented 
by the law on the assumption that a right 
to enjoy equal accommodation and privi- 
leges in all inns, public conveyances, and 
places of public amusement, is one of the 
essential rights of the citizen which no 
State can abridge or interfere with. Whether 
it is such a right, or not, is a different ques- 
tion which, in the view we have taken of 
the validity of the law on the ground already 
stated, it is not necessary to examine. 

“We have also discussed the validity of the 
law in reference to cases arising in the States 
only; and not in reference to cases arising 
in the territories or the District of Colum- 
bia, which are subject to the plenary legis- 
lation of Congress in every branch of mu- 
nicipal regulation. Whether the law would 
be a valid one as applied to the territories 
and the District is not a question for con- 
sideration in the cases before us: they all 
being cases arising within the limits of 
States. And whether Congress, in the ex- 
ercise of its power to regulate commerce 
amongst the several States, might or might 
not pass a law regulating rights in public 
conveyances passing from one State to an- 
other, is also a question which is not now 
before us, as the scctions in question are not 
conceived in any such view. 

“But the powcr of Congress to adopt direct 
and primary, as distinguished from correc- 
tive legislation, on the subject in hand, is 
sought, in the second place, from the 13th 
amendment, which abolishes slavery. This 
amendment declares ‘that neither slavery, 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime, whercof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction’; and it gives Congress 
power to enforce the amencment by appro- 
priate legislation. 

“This amendment, as well as the 14th, fs 
undoubtedly self-executing without any 
ancillary legislation, so far as its terms are 
applicable to any existing state of circum- 
stances. By its own unaided force and effect 
it abolished slavery, and established uni- 
versal freedom. Still, legislation may be 
necessary and proper to meet all the various 
cases and circumstances to be affected by 
it, and to prescribe proper modes of redress 
for its violation in letter or spirit. And such 
legislation may be primary and direct in its 
character; for the amendment is not a mere 
prohibition of State laws establishing or up- 
holding slavery, but an absolute declaration 
that slavery or involuntary servitude shall 
not exist in any part of the United States. 

“It is true, that slavery cannot exist with- 
out law, any more than property in lands 
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and goods can exist without law: and, there- 
fore, the 13th amendment may be regarded 
as nullifying all State laws which establish 


or uphold slavery. But it has a reflex char- 
acter also, establishing and decreeing unl- 
versal civil and political freedom through- 
out the United States; and it Is assumed, 
that the power vested in Congress to en- 
force the article by appropriate legislation, 
clothes Congress with power to pass all laws 
necessary and proper for abolishing all 
badges and incidents of slavery in the 
United States: and upon this assumption it 
is claimed, that this is sufficient authority 
for declaring by law that all persons shall 
have equal accommodations and privileges 
in all inns, public conveyances, and places 
of amusement; the argument being, that 
the denial of such equal atcommodations 
and privileges is, in itself, 
a species of servitude within the meaning of 
the amendment. Conceding the major prop- 
osition to be true, that Congfess has a right 
to enact all necessary and proper laws for 
the obliteration aud prevention of slavery 
with all its badges and incidents, is the 
minor proposition also true, that the denial 
to any person of admission to the accommo- 
dations and privileges of an inn, a public 
conveyaiice, or a theater, does subject’ that 
person to any form of servitude, or tend to 
fasten upon him any badge of slavery? If 
it does not, then power to pass the law is 
not found in the 13th amendment. 

“In a very able and leirned presentation 
of the cognate quéstion us to the extent of 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of. citi- 
zgons Which cannut iguifully be abridged by 


State laws under the 14th amendment, made 
in a former case, a long list of burciens and 
disabilities of a sorvile character, incident to 


feudal vassalage in France, and which were 
abolished by the decrees of the Naticnal’ 
Assembly, was presented for the purpose of 
showing that all inequalities and observances 
exacted by one man trom another were servi- 
tudes, or badges of slavery, which a great 
nation, in its effort to establish universal 
liberty, made haste to wipe out and destroy. 
But these were servitudes imposed by the old 
law, or by long custom, which had the force 
of law, and exacted by one man from another 
without the latter’s consent. Should any 
such servitudes be imposed by a State law, 
there can be no doubt that the law would 
be repugnant to the 14th, no less than to ihe 
13th amendment; nor any greater doubt that 
Congress has adequate power to forbid any 
such servitude from being exacted. 

“But is there any similarity between such 
Servitudes and a denial by tne owner of an 
inn, a public conveyance, or a theater, of its 
accommodations and privileges to an indi- 
vidual, even though the denial be founded on 
the race or color of that individual? Where 
does any slavery or servitude, or badge of 
either, arise from such an act of denial? 
Whether it might not be a denial of a right 
which, if sanctioned by the State law, would 
be obnoxious to the prohibitions of the 14th 
amendment, is another question. But what 
has it to do with the question of slavery? 

“It may be that by the Black Code (as it 
Was Called), in the times when slavery pre- 
vailed, the proprietors of inns and public 
conveyances were forbidden to receive per- 
sons of the African race, because it might 


‘assist slaves to escape from the control of 


their masters. This was merely a means of 
preventing such escapes, and was no part of 
the servitude itself. A Jaw of that kind 
could not have any such object now, how- 
ever justly it might be deemed an invasion 
of the party's legal right as a citizen, and 
amenable to the prohibitions of the 14th 
amendment, 

“The long existence of African slavery in 
this country gave us very distinct notions 
of what it was, and what were its necessary 
incidents. Compulsory service of the slave 
for the benefit of the master, restraint of his 


subjection to’ 
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movements except by the master’s will, dis- 
ability to hold property, to make contracts, 
to have a standing in court, to be a witness 
against a white person, and such like bur- 
dens and incapacities, were the inseparable 
incidents of the institution. Severer pun- 
ishments for crimes were imposed on the 
slave than on free persons guilty of the 
same offences. Congress, as we have seen, 
by the civil rights bill of 1866, passed in 
view of the 13th amendment, before the 
14th was adopted, undertook to wipe out 
these burdens and disabilities, the. necessary 
incidents of slavery, constituting its sub- 
stance and visible form; and to secure to 
all citizens of every race and Color, and 
without regard to previous servitude, those 
fundamental rights which are the essence 
of civil freedom, namely, the same rignt to 
make and enforce contracts, to sue, be 
parties, give evidence, and to inherit, pur- 
chase, lease, sell and convey property, as is 
cnjoyed by white citizens. Whether this leg- 
islation was fully authorized by the 13th 
amendment alone, without the support 
which it afterward received from the 14th 
amendment, after the adoption of which it 
was reenacted with some additions, it is not 
necessary to inquire. It is referred to for the 
purpose of showing that at that time (in 
1866) Congress did not assume, under the 
authority given by the 13th amendment, to 
adjust what may be called the social rights 
of men and races in the community; but only 
to declare and vindicate those fundamental 
rights which appertain to the essence of 
citizenship, and the enjoyment or depriva- 
ticn of which constitutes the essential dis- 
tinction between freedom and slavery. 

“We must not forget that the province and 
scope of the 13th and 14th amendments are 
different; the former simply abolished 
slavery: the latter prohibited the States from 
abridging the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; from depriving 
them of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, and from denying to any the 
equal protection of the laws. The amend- 
ments are different, and the powers of Con- 
gress under them are different. What Con- 
gress has power to do under one, it may 
not have power to do under the other. 
Under the 13th amendment, it has only 
to do with slavery and its incidents. 
Under the 14th amendment, it has power 
to counteract and render nugatory all State 
laws and proceedings which have the effect 
to abridge any of the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, or to 
deprive them of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, or to deny to 
any of them the equal protection of the laws. 
Under the 13th amendment, the legislation, 
so far as necessary or proper to eradicate all 
forms and incidents of slavery and involun- 
tary servitude, may be direct and primary, 
operating upon the acts of individuals, 
whether sanctioned by State legislation or 
not; under the i4th, as we have already 
shown, it must necessarily be, and can only 
be, corrective in its character, addressed to 
counteract and afford relief against State 
regulations or proceedings. 

“The only question under the present head, 
therefore, is whether the refusal to any per- 
sons of the accommodations of an inn, ora 
public conveyance, or a place of public 
amusement, by an individual, and without 
any sanction or support from any State law 
or regulation, does inflict upon such per- 
sons any manner of servitude, or form of 
slavery, as those terms are understood in this 
country? Many wrongs may be obnoxious 
to the prohibitions of the 14th amendment 
which are not, in any just sense, incidents 
or elements of slavery. Such, for example, 
would be the taking of private property with- 
out due process of law; or allowing persons 
who have committed certain crimes (horse 
stealing, for example) to be seized and hung 
by the posse comitaus without regular trial; 
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or denying to any person, or class of persons, 
the right to pursue any peaceful avocations 
allowed to others. What is called class leg- 
islation would belong to this category, and 
would be obnoxious to the prohibitions of 
the 14th amendment, but would not neces- 
sarily be so to the 13th, when not involving 
the idea of any subjection of one man to an- 
other. The 13th amendment has respect, 
not to distinctions of race, or class, or color, 
but to slavery. The 14th amendment ex- 
tends its protection to races and classes, and 
prohibits any State legislation which has the 
effect of denying to any race or class, or to 
any individual, the equal protection of the 
laws. 

“Now, conceding, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the admission to an inn, a public 
conveyance, or a place of public amusement, 
on equal terms with all other citizens, is the 
right of every man and all classes of men, 


‘is it any more than one of those rights which 


the States by the 14th amendment are for- 
bidden to deny to any person? And is the 
Constitution violated until the denial of the 
right has some State sanction or authority? 
Can the act of a mere individual, the owner 
of the inn, the public conveyance or place of 
amusement, refusing the accommodation, be 
justiy regarded as imposing any badge of 
slavery or servitude upon the applicant, or 
only as inflicting an ordinary civil injury, 
properly cognizable by the laws of the State, 
and presumably subject to redress by those 
laws until the contrary appears? 

“After giving to these questions all the 
consideration which their importance de- 
mands, we are forced to the conclusion that 
such an act of refusal has nothing to do 
with slavery or involuntary servitude, and 


ty, his redress is to be sought under the laws 
of the State; or if those laws are adverse to 
his rights and do not protect him, his reme- 
edy will be found in the corrective legisla- 
tion which Congress has adopted, or may 
adopt, for counteracting the effect of State 
laws, or State action, prohibited by the 14th 
amendment. It would be running the slave 
ery argument into the ground to make it ap- 
ply to every act of discrimination which a 
person may see fit to make as to the guests 
he will entertain, or as to the people he will 
take into his coach or cab or car, or admit to 
his concert or theater, or deal with in other 
matters of intercourse or business. Inn- 
keepers and public carriers, by the laws of 
all the States, so far as we are aware, are 
bound, to the extent of their facilities, to 
furnish proper accommodation to all unob- 
jectionable persons who in good faith apply 
for them. If the laws themselves make any 
unjust discrimination, amenable to the pro- 
hibitions of the 14th amendment, Congress 
has full power to afford = remedy under that 
amendment and in accordance with it. 
“When a man has emerged from slavery, 
and by the aid of beneficent legislation has 
shaken off the inseparable concomitants of 
that State, there must be some stage in the 
progress of his elevation when he takes the 
rank of a mere citizen, and ceases to be the 
special favorite of the laws, and when his 
rights as a citizen, or a man, are to be pro- 
tected in the ordinary modes by which other 
men’s rights are protected. There were 
thousands of free colored people in this 
country before the abolition of slavery, en- 
joying all the essential rights of life, liberty, 
and property the same as white citizens; yet 
no one, at that time, thought that it was 
any invasion of his personal status as a 
freeman because he was not admitted to all 
the privileges enjoyed by white citizens, or 
because he was subjected to discriminations 
in the enjoyment of accommodations in inns, 
public conveyances, and places of amuse- 
ment. Mere discriminations on account of 
race or color were not regarded as badges of 
slavery. If, since that time, the enjoyment 
of equal rights in all these respects has 
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become established by constitutional enact- 
ment, it is not by force of the 13th amend- 
ment (which merely abolishes slavery), but 
by force of the 13th and 15th amendments. 

“On the whole we are of opinion, that no 
countenance of authority for the passage of 
the law in question can be found in either 
the 13th or 14th amendment of the Consti- 
tution; and no other ground of authority 
for its passage being suggested, it must 
necessarily be declared void, at least so far 
as its operation in the several States is con- 
cerned. 

“This conclusion disposes of the cases now 
under consideration. In the cases of the 
United States v. Michael Ryan, and of Rich- 
ard A. Robinson and Wife v. The Memphis 
& Charleston Railroad Company, the judg- 
ments must be aflirmed. In the other Cases, 
the answer to be given will be that the first 
and second sections of the act of Congress 
of March 1, 1875, entitled ‘An act to protect 
all citizens in their civil and legal rights,’ 
are unconstitutional and void, and that 
judgment should be rendered upon the sev- 
eral indictments in those cases accordingly.” 

And it is so ordered. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10233) making 
appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activ- 
ities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Rasaut, Mr. NatcHeEr, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. Ruopes of Arizona, and Mr. 
TABER were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrojled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S.1159. An act to facilitate the acqulisi- 
tion of real property under the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act; and 

S. 2482. An act to remove geographical lim- 
itations on activities of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and for other purposes. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10234) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Commerce and related agencies for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
line 12, it is proposed to strike out “two 
thousand four hundred” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “two thousand two hun- 
dred twenty-five.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to express my deep personal appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] and the chairman, the Senator 
from Arizona {Mr. Haypen}, for the good 
work they have done in getting the forest 
highway progra:1: back in shape. 

We in Congress have been faced with 
an absolute abuse by the executive 
branch of its responsibility to carry out 
the Highway Act as it relates to forest 
highways. 

In 1957 the executive branch under- 
took to revise the historic, well-accepted 
formula which distributed forest high- 
way funds. This accords a 50-percent 
weight to national forest acreage and a 
like weight to estimated forest value. 
The 40 States participating in the pro- 
gram had been fully satisfied with the 
old formula and the old values. Without 
one bit cf consultation with the States 
and on the eve of the year when the 
Highway Act was up for revision by Con- 
gress, this formula and naticnal forest 
values were changed. This was done 
when it was well known that Senator 
Gore would hold hearings on forest 
roads throughout the West. 

A number of us deeply interested in 
the fcrest highway program joined to 
sponsor an amendment which reversed 
the arbitrary administration change in 
well-established law. 

In the 85th Congress we also consid- 
ered the President’s request that the for- 
est highway expenditures be placed in 
the trust fund and that class 3 forest 
highways, those not on the Federal aid 
primary or secondary routes, be elimi- 
nated from Federal financing. Both 
proposals were rejected by the Congress. 

I assumed, as I am sure that every 
other Member of this body did, that this 
decision by the Congress was accepted 
by the administration and that the law 
would be carried out as provided. 

It was a shock to me to discover in 
February of 1960 that someone in the 
Bureau of the Budget had taken it unto 
himself to instruct the Secretary of Com- 
merce that effective July 1, 1959, no fur- 
ther forest highway funds would be al- 
located to class 3 forest highways. The 
basis for this amazing decision was that 
the President was again going to ask 
Congress to change the law. 

Never in my legislative experience have 
I heard that any President has sug- 
gested he had the power to stop the op- 
eration of existing law because he 
planned to ask Congress to change it. If 
this were to become the mode for Govy- 
ernment operation, the entire concept of 
representative government would be lost. 

Again the President has made his 
highway request for fiscal year 1962 and 
1963, but on top of this he sought a 
change in existing law on forest high- 
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ways as a part of the appropriation bil] 
for 1961. He sought approval of trust 
fund financing—an approval that must 
be secured from the Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

I am pleased to see that the Appro- 
priations Ccmmittee report minces no 
words in explaining to the administra- 
tion how it is to proceed if it wants to 
obtain permission to finance the forest 
highway program from the trust fund. 

At this time I want also to express my 
warm appreciation to the members of 
the Appropriations Committee for the 
way in which they cured the efforts of 
the executive branch to kill vitally 
needed construction work on class 3 
forest highways and to repeal a law by 
administrative fiat. 

If the Bureau of the Budget wishes to 
continue to perform services of value it 
should perhaps undertake to achieve a 
better understanding of the processes of 
representative government. 

I ask unanimous consent at the con- 
clusion of my remarks that the several 
letters involving myself, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Houuanp], 
the Senator from Arizona |Mr. HaypEn], 
and the Senator from New Mexico IMr, 
CHAVEZ], relative to class 3 forest high- 
ways, be printed in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
February 29, 1960. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: This letter is 
written in response to your communication 
of February 18 with its enclosures which re- 
ferred to the Thompson River road in Mon- 
tana, 

The road discussed in the letters from 
your constituents is Montana Forest High- 
way Route 56 which extends from US. 
Route 10A at a point 4 miles east of Thomp- 
son Falls for a distance of approximately 45 
miles northerly along Thompson River to 
U.S. Route 2. It is a class 3 forest highway, 
i.e., a forest highway not presently included 
in any Federal-aid highway system. 

The President’s legislative program for 
fiscal year 1960 proposed financing forest 
highways that are included in the Federal- 
aid system from the highway trust fund. 
The same plan is contained in the legislative 
proposals for fiscal year 1961. Because of 
this situation the Bureau of Public Roads 
had no aiternative but to suspend, as of 
July 1, 1959, the obligation of forest high- 
way funds for projects on Class 3 forest 
highways since they are not inciuded in any 
Federal-aid system. 

In view of this situation improvement of 
the Thompson River road with forest high- 
way funds cannot currently be approved by 
Public Roads. However, if the route is 
found eligible for addition to the Federal- 
aid secondary system, financing would then 
be possible with forest highway funds or 
with Federal-aid funds matched with State 
funds. Since the initiation of such sys- 
tem revisions rests with the State it would 
be appropriate for your constituents to dis- 
cuss this matter with the State highway 
commission. 

We trust that the above information ade- 
quately describes the situation as applied 
to the Thompson River road. We vill 
gladly discuss this matter further if you 
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find this desirable. The enclosures that ac- 
companied your letter are being returned 
as you requested. 
Sincerely yours, 
E.Liis L, ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 
Enclosures. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
March 8, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Attached for your 
consideration is a letter dated February 29, 
1960, which I recently received from Mr. 
Ellis L, Armstrong, Commissioner of Public 
Roads. 

In the third paragraph of this letter you 
will note the procedure the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads is following on class III forest 
highways which, in my opinion, constitutes 
a clear violation of existing laws. The inclu- 
sion of a subject in the President’s legis- 
lative proposals, is a proposal and no more 
until the Congress acts and the President 
signs a new law on the subject. I believe 
the Bureau of Public Roads must be bound 
by the existing law. The concept expressed 
in this letter is an entirely new legislative 
procedure. 

As you know, the President’s effort to re- 
vise the Forest Highway Program by the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Commerce was objected to in the House 
and was knocked out on a point of order. 

Iam not asking that your committee re- 
view the Thompson River Forest Highway 
situation but I did want to call your atten- 
tion to the affect of the Bureau of Public 
Roads’ policies which has ruled out of the 
forest highway program all roads in the 
system that are not also eligible to receive 
other Federal aid. 

It is my opinion that the forest roads most 
in need of forest highway financing are 
those which are not on any other Federal 
aid system. The approach used by the ad- 
ministration appears to me to be one de- 
signed to help least the roads which are most 
in need. 

In 1958 your committee accepted an 
amendment to the Highway Act. proposed 
by me and a number of other Senators 
which, among other things, directed a study 
to be made of forest highway needs. This 
study suggests adding 28,884.3 miles to the 
forest highway system, of which 14,921.2 
miles, or half, would be in the class of roads 
not on any other Federal aid system. 

Out of the present forest highway sys- 
tem comprising 24,398.56 miles only 4,471.9 
miles are not eligible for other Federal aid. 
This certainly illustrates that a major defi- 
ciency in the forest highway network are 
the roads not eligible for other Federal ald. 
The study illuminates the inequities which 
will be created by the adoption of the ad- 
Ministration’s proposal. 

When the Bureau of Public Roads appears 
before your committee, I would appreciate 
your discussing with them the basis for eli- 
minating the class III forest highways from 
participation in funds currently authorized. 
I do not believe this action is in accord with 
the existing law. 

Your consideration in this matter is most 
appreciated, and with best personal wishes, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 12, 1980. 
Hon. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: It has been called 

to my attention that in the present adminis- 
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tration of the forest highway program cer- 
tain significant changes have been made, 
not in accordance with existing law, but ap- 
parently on the basis of changes proposed in 
legislation not yet enacted. 

I am informed that effective July 1, 1959, 
no contracts are being entered into for 
“forest highways not on any Federal-aid 
system.” This action has apparently re- 
moved 4,472 miles of the 24,400 mile forest 
highway network from participation in the 
Forest Highway program. When considcr- 
ing the 1958 Highway Act, Congress did not 
authorize elimination of the types of high- 
way to be covered by this program. 

I would appreciate your furnishing me 
with copies of the letters, memoranda, or 
similar administrative releases by which the 
policy put into effect July 1, 1959, was pro- 
mulgated. It would also be appreciated if 
this material were supplemented by such 
other correspondence between the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the Department of Com- 


merce, and/or the Bureau of the Budget . 


which would clearly show by whose au- 
hority this policy was established. 

When the Commerce appropriation bill is 
called up on the floor of the Senate, I am 
sure that this matter will come up for dis- 
cussion. In view of the situation where a 
policy has been adopted, which is at variance 
with existing law, and where the Committee 
on Appropriations has already found it neces- 
sary to defer recommending funds until 
budect estimates in accordance with exist- 
ing law are submitted, I feel it most neces- 
sary to be informed of the circumstances 
and facts in connection with this matter. 

A copy of this letter is also being sent 
to the Honorable Bertram D. Tallamy, the 
Federal Highway Administrator. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CaRL HAYDEN, 
Chairman. 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1960. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
U.S. Senaie, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar SENATCR HaypEN: I have examined 
carefully into the matter covered in your 
letter of March 12, 1960, concernins restric- 
tion of contracts for forest highways not on 
Federal-aid systems. Such a restriction was 
placed into effect by the administration in 
cdnnection with its legislative proposal to 
the Congress in 1959 that financing of forest 
highways be transferred to the highway trust 
fund on the premise that the majority of 
such highways were on Federal-aid highway 
systems and tha* most of th: remainder 
could be placed on a Federal-aid system by 
request of the States. I am pleased to in- 
form you that the restriction to which you 
refer has been removed. 

As you know, legislation is now pending 
before the Congress to provide the necessary 
basic authority to transfer the financing of 
forest highways and public lands highways 
to the highway trust fund. This Depart- 
ment has an informal understanding with 
the Bureau of the Budget that if the pend- 
ing legislation is not approved by the time 
the last 1960 supplemental is processed for 
submission to the Congress, this submission 
will include a request for a general fund ap- 
propriation to finance forest highways, and 
public lands highways expenditures during 
fiscal year 1961. 

In view of the above information, the 
communications mentioned in your letter 
are nct enclosed, but they will be made 
available if they are still a matter of interest. 

I appreciate the opportunity of cooperat- 
ing with you in the furtherance of these 
roads programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BuREAU oF PusBLIcC Roaps, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960. 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MANSFieELD: This is in 
further reference to our recent correspond- 
ence concerning improvement of Montana 
Forest Highway Route 56. . 

The legislative situation, outlined in my 
February 29 letter to you, has been reviewed 
and a decision has been made to again ap- 
prove projects for construction or recon- 
struction of forest highways not on the Fed- 
eral-aid system. I have today informed our 
field offices of this decision. 

I trust that this decision will satisfy the 
concern expressed in the letters from your 
constituents on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELuis L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first I 
wish to express my appreciation for the 
gracious words of the Senator. from 
Montana. 

Second, I want to say that the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HaypDENn] has been 
extremely aggressive in this matter. The 
two of us, along with some others, have 
affirmative assurances from the Bureau 
of the Budget which will take care of 
the long-term picture. The other prob- 
lem—the problem of the class 3 roads in 
the forest highways—has already been 
taken care of. 

So I think the Senator may be com- 
pletely reassured, except that I believe 
we are still awaiting the supplemental 
budget item for 1961, which has been 
promised us by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand, but 
I want the Senator to know how much 
I personally appreciate, on behalf of all 
of us in the West, the personal interest 
he has taken in our problems and the 
great assistance he has rendered. We 
are greatly indebted to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It has been a great 
pleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware rose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware was on his feet. 
I assumed he intended to address the 
Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
about to explain the amendment; how- 
ever, if the Senate is in the mood to ac- 
cept it, I shall not delay the Senate but 
let it vote. This is such a.good amend- 
ment. It is another noncontroversial 
amendment from my standpoint. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I compliment the 
Senator upon his optimism and his con- 
fidence in his own judgment. I am sorry 
to have to tell him that the members 
of the subcommittee and the members 
of the full committee are unanimously 
of the opinion that his judgment is not 
sound in this particular matter. We 
shall have to oppose him, though it is 
with regret that we do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. With 
that expression perhaps I had better pro- 
ceed to enlighten the Members of the 
Senate. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
reduce the number of voyages which will 
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be authorized in this bill upon which 
the Government can contract to pay 
subsidies. The adoption of this amend- 
ment will reduce the appropriations 
about $20 million. 

Last week we had before us a supple- 
mental appropriation bill which called 
for an additional $32 million to pay for 
the operational subsidies of our mer- 
chant marine. That was to pay for the 
increased operational subsidies that had 
been authorized last year above the $128 
million contained in the original appro- 
priation bill. 

I made the statement then—and the 
Senator from Florida was in agreement 
with it—that the Senate had no alter- 
native other than to appropriate the 
$32 million last week, because at the 
time the general appropriation bill was 
before us last year the Senate rejected 
an effort which was sponsored by my- 
self and other Senators to cut back the 
number of voyages upon which the Mari- 
time Administration was authorized to 
make subsidy agreements. Having re- 
jected that amendment, and in effect 
having instructed the Maritime Admin- 
istration to proceed to make the con- 
tractual arrangements with the shipping 
companies for 2,400 voyages the Sen- 
ate had no alternative other than to 
proceed to pay them. 

The pending amendment does not af- 
fect the construction differential sub- 
sidies for building the ships. This decals 
only with the subsidies paid for the oper- 
ation of the ships. In the past 8 vears 
to pay for these operaiional differential 
subsidies to the American merchant ma- 
rine Congress has appropriated more 
than $1 billion. So I think it is high 
time that we begin asking ourselves the 
question, How much longer can we con- 
tinue to increase these operational sub- 
sidies? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
be glad to yield in just a moment. I 
should like to complete this statement. 

In 1956 we authorized the Maritime 
Administration to make contracts for 
1,950 voyages. In 1957 we authorized 
2,040 voyages; in 1958 we authorized 
2,100 voyages; and in 1959, 2,225 voyages. 
Last year we authorized 2,400 voyages, 
and this year the Senate bill recom- 
mends another 2,400. 

The amendment I have at the desk 
proposes to cut this number back to 
2,225 voyages, or the 1959 level, which 
in itself was an alltime high so far as 
authorization of voyages is concerned. 

Certainly we need an American mer- 
chant marine, and I have supported 
legislation to protect our American 
merchant marine. But, at the same 
time, I do think that the American tax- 
payers need some consideration. We 
have gone far afield when we contin- 
ually increase subsidies. 

As an example of how far we have 
gone in subsidizing this industry I cite 
one particular case. First, however, I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland, 
and then I will proceed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator a question in connection with the 
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amount of the subsidy. Did the Sen- 
ator say it was $1 billion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. $1,011, 
million. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that an operating 
subsidy only, or does that include the 
construction differential subsidy too? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 
That is only the operational subsidy. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator have 
a& memorandum of how much has been 
recovered under section 606 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, I 
have not. I have figures for the appro- 
priations which have been made and 
the payments which have been author- 
ized by Congress, both for the opera- 
tional subsidy as well as for the con- 
struction differential subsidy. The con- 
struction differential subsidy during the 
war was handled under a different for- 
mula, and I do not have those figures. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not speaking of 
the construction differential subsidy. 
The Senator knows, however, that under 
section 606 of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, any subsidized company, after 
earning 10 percent of the capital in- 
vested in the enterprise, must pay half 
of that amount back to the Government 
of the United States; and in some in- 
stances the entire subsidy has been paid 
back. In several instances a.very sub- 
stantial portion of the subsidy has been 
paid back. It would be very helpful, 
for the purposes of this record, to have 
the amount of recapture alongside the 
figures representing appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator that it would be help- 
ful, and I hope the committee can fur- 
nish that information. I would suggest 
that the information be incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point. However, I 
believe the amount is an insignificant 
fraction of that which has been appro- 
priated, overail. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihavein minda figure 
from the beginning of the subsidy pro- 
gram, under the 1936 act, up to the 
present time. It is my impression that 
the annual average does not exceed $45 
million. Does that sound correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no figures beyond 1950. I do have the 
figures for the past 10 years. It is my 
understanding that during the war the 
subsidy was substantially lower because 
freight rates were much higher and ail 
the shipping companies were naturally 
operating at full capacity. Therefore 
subsidies were much lower during the 
war, which may bring the overall, 30- 
year average figure down. 

Mr. BUTLER. They do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
know that in the past 8 years we have 
paid, in operational subsidies alone in 
excess of $1 billion. That does not cover 
construction differential subsidies. I 
have the figures for the construction dif- 
ferential subsidies only beginning with 
the year 1955. I do not have any figures 
for 1958 if any was paid that year. For 
the period from 1955 to 1961 the con- 
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struction differential subsidies amounted 
to $516 million. Altogether, in the past 
10 years we have paid in both operation 
and construction differential subsidies a 
total of $1% billion. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the Senator real- 
izes that the operational subsidy to 
which he refers is a subsidy given by 
the Government of the United States for 
the purpose of putting the American 
merchant marine on a par with his for- 
eign competitors in the payment of crew 
wages and the maintenance of the ves- 
sel. It does not go beyond that. It 
merely puts the American operator in 
a competitive position with his foreign 
competitor. If the Senator believes, as 
he has stated, that we should have an 
American merchant marine, it seems to 
me that that is a very small price to 
pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
we want a merchant marine under the 
American flag, but I think that we have 
gone far beyond that which is neces- 
sary in order to maintain it. I respect 
the position of the Senator from Mary- 
land, but personally I feel that we have 
gone much further than the taxpayers 
can afford in supporting this industry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I furnish one additional bit of informa- 
tion, with the Senator’s permission? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
be glad to have the Senator do that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In 1958 there was 
no construction differential subsidies 
appropriation, because our committee 
found that there was a substantial un- 
expended balance; therefore we recom- 
mended that no new appropriation be 
made. Congress agreed with us, and 
no appropriation was made, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I 
said I did not have any figures for that 
year; however, the figures for the other 
years are as follows: For 1955, $52,496,- 
000; for 1956, $63,325,600; for 1957, 
$67,610,000; for 1958, none; for 1959, 
$119,205,000; for 1960, $107,750,000: and 
the estimate for 1961, $106,000,000. 

This is a total of $516,446,000 paid on 
construction differential subsidies, 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect with respect to that list as com- 
pared with the list I have in my file, 
which was supplied by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, 

Mr. WIT LIAMS of Delaware. 
preciate the Senator’s statement. 


I ap- 


will 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President. 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 


to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland and the Senator from 
Delaware that they turn to page 400 of 
the testimony. There is found a tabula- 
tion showing the subsidies from 1947 
down to 1961. The figures for 1960 and 
1961 are estimates. I believe the table 
shows the operational subsidies. The 
domestic cost for all voyages made by 
the merchant marine, as shown by the 
table, was $2,460,036,825. The subsidy 
accrual was $1,421,965,702. 

The recapture during that whole pe- 
riod was $194,389,397. The estimated 
susidy payable was $1,227,576,305. 
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That latter figure is not exactly cor- 
rect, because it is subject to further ac- 
counting. However, it is pretty close to 
being correct. That shows how much 
moncy the taxpayers have given to the 
U.S. merchant marine, privately owned, 
in the operation of ships on the high 

as. 
se Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the contribution 
of the Senator from Ohio with respect 
to showing the amounts reclaimed under 
the recapture clause. While it is a sig- 
nificant item, when we take it in com- 
parison with all the subsidies that have 
been paid or accrued, it is not as impor- 
tant a factor as it may seem. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
table cited by the Senator from Ohio is, 
of course, for 15 years, as contrasted with 
the 10-year table which was just men- 
tioned by the Senator from Delaware. 
Furthermore, the recapture figure which 
was furnished a few minutes ago by the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
is included in the last table’s computa- 
tion. The total recapture for 15 years 
was $194,389,397. That is subtracted 
from the accrued subsidy to arrive at 
the figure given by the Senator from 
Ohio of $1,227 million-plus for the 15- 
year figure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. I appreciate the contribution 
of the Senator from Ohio and the Sena- 
tor from Florida in placing these figures 
in the Recorp. The taxpayers should 
know what it is costing them to subsidize 
this industry. 

As I said before, there may be some 
argument for some of the subsidy, but 
it has gone entirely too far. During the 
last 8 years the figures were much 
higher than they had been in earlier 
years. Operational subsidies during 
these past 8 years alone exceeded $1 bil- 
lion, and the construction subsidies in 
the last 6-year period exceeded a half 
billion dollars. 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. SALTONSTALL 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield; if so, to whom does he yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
first to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think, to make the 
Recorp clear, it should be stated that a 
subsidy contract is awarded only to an 
operator who is operating a first line 
ship on an essential trade route. In 
addition to that, the law under which 
the subsidy is created hedges about the 
contract in such a way that the opera- 
tor cannot make an excessive or ab- 
normal profit out of his operation. If 
he does, as the Senators know, one-half 
of the excess gocs back to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the form of 
recapture subsidies. ‘Therefore, it seems 


to me that, while the figure of $1,011 
million for the operation of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine over a period of 
15 years may sound like an alarming 
figure, we must recognize the fact that 
we have ships operating on the central 
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trade route which the United States 
cannot give up unless it intends to sur- 
render the business to a foreign nation. 
In addition, the operating subsidy is 
of such a nature that the persons who 
operate these ships cannot make an ex- 
cessive profit. 

I think that is protection enough for 
the people. In other words, there is in- 
volved an element of national defense. 
There is also the element of the essen- 
tial trade route, because the United 
States must carry some of its foreign 
commerce; otherwise it will cease to be 
the great Nation it is. When we hedge 
it about with the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, it seems to 
me that the people are being protected. 


If that is what it costs to keep our flag . 


on the high seas, it is a price well paid. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Fresident, 
I thank the Senator for yielding. The 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Delaware, lact week, when we debated 
the subject on the supplemental appro- 
priation bill, asked for certain figures, 
which we could not furnish at that time. 
Since that time I have tried to get these 
figures, and I have them today. I have 
them broken down. They are quite in- 
teresting. I will put these figures in the 
REcorpD, but I should like to state, first, 
that the subsidies are a great deal less 
proportionately than we had thought. 
For instance, there are 939 ships in our 
active merchant marine at the present 
time, of which 526 are engaged in foreign 
trade. That includes 19 tankers which 
are not eligible for subsidy, or a total 
eligibility of 507. There are 413 ships 
in the domestic trade, which are not 
eligible for subsidy. For those 312 
which were getting a subsidy in 1958, the 
subsidy was 19.6 percent of their total 
operating cost. In other words, they 
had an operating cost of $509 million, in 
round figures. The depreciation was 
$40 million, and the overhead was $72 
million. The operating subsidy was 
$139 million, or 19.6 percent. 

The Senator’s direct recommendation 
goes to cutting down the voyage limita- 
tion. Actually, there are under con- 
tract 1,986 voyages. If we add the 405 
maximum voyages that can be put on 
the list by June 30, 1960, we will have 
a total of 2,391 contractual voyages for 
the next fiscal year. 

Why is an increase proposed? No new 
trade routes are contemplated. These 
ships are to be operated on the old trade 
routes. The necessity, as I understand 
it from the Maritime Administration, is 
simply that the ships are getting very 
old, and that since there is the problem 
of refinancing the fleet, which can be 
done only at a very high expense, it is 
necessary to keep the operating subsi- 
dies up and to provide for the operation 
of additional voyages, on a subsidized 
basis, because the profits of the mer- 
chant marine in 1958 and 1959 have 
slipped away. 

So the request for additional voyages 
this year over last year up to 2,400, is 
subject to two things. First, there are 
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no new trade routes. The additional 
voyages are to enable the operators to 
operate a sufficient number of subsidized 
voyages to make up for the heavy op- 
erating expenses with the lowered profits 
which they receive. 

So I think they are completely justi- 

ed, without putting on new trade routes, 
if we are to keep our merchant marine 
functioning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator 
from Massachusetts; however, I return 
to my original question. If we did not 
utilize the additional voyages last year— 
we authorized 2,400—then what is the 
objection to reducing the number of 
voyages to 2,225 as provided in the 
amendment? Even that number is 
higher than was requested by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. It would still be 
the highest number ever authorized with 
the exception of last year. We are not 
rolling the number of voyages back to 
an unrealistic low level; we are only 
rolling it back to the alltime high level 
estimated by Congress in 1958. Certain- 
ly that is the least we should do. Let 
us examine some of the subsidies and 
see how they are operating. 

I should like to read an article pub- 
lished in Time magazine for February 
29, 1960, which comments on this ques-~ 
tion. I read from page 112 of the maga- 
zine: 

SHIPPING—ENDs AGAINST THE MIDDLE 

If a ship has neither a bow nor a stern, 
it is certainly not a ship. But it is a nifty 
little method of getting the benefits of U.S.- 
built ships without the high cost. On order 
last week from the Hamburg yards of Ger- 
man shipbuilder Willy Schlieker (Time, Oct. 
23) were the midsections of six vessels for 
Mobile’s McLean Industries, Inc. With a 
booming business carrying highway trailer 
vans by sea, McLean decided to add six new 
vessels, each with a capacity of 476 vans, to 
his fleet of trailer ships. The problem was 
that if the vessels were built abroad they 
could not ship between domestic ports. (U.S. 
coastal trade is limited to U.S.-built ships.) 
But if they were built at home, the cost 
would run between $10 million and $12 mil- 
lion per vessel. 

McLean's solution is to play both ends 
against the middie. Schlieker will build only 
the midsections, which can then be towed 
across the Atlantic and enter the United 
States as “fabricated steel.” McLean turns 
them into ships by simply buying old T-2 
war-surplus tankers, hiring U.S. yards to 
graft the bows and sterns onto his German 
midsections, thus qualifying as “built in 
America.” Total cost: less than $5 million 
a@ vessel, a saving of 50 percent to 65 per- 
cent. So simple is the idea that other US. 
firms (e.g., American Ship Building) have 
ordered the midsections for several big ore 
carriers from Schlieker. 


This shows how one company is getting 
around the law but still getting their 
subsidy. 

Some Senators may argue that the 
answer is to subsidize further American 
shipyards so that more ships can be built 
in this country. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not atall. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
problem goes beyond that. This 
amendment does not even touch con- 
struction differential subsidies. I do 
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not believe we can continue to pour 
money into a subsidy program which is 
continuously allowing shippilig com- 
panies to bypass the intent of Congress 
under such a loose arrangement. 

I call attention to another situation 
and one which I mentioned only the 
other day. I do this because it is well 
for us to know how far we are going in 
this matter. I call attention to the sub- 
sidy paid to the American Export Lines. 
In 1944, the U.S. Government built two 
ships, which cost $3,146,293 aviece. In 
1948, 4 years later, the Government sold 
those same ships to the American Export 
Lines for $1,100,387. Those ships were 
operated by the American Export Lines 
in the period 1948-1958 with operational 
differential subsidies, which is the same 
subsidy program we are considering here 
now. 

The subsidy paid during the 10 years 
on one of those ships was $6,796,000, 
and on the other $6,553,090. 

Remember the two ships originally 
cost the Government $3,146,293 each, 
and we sold them to the company for 
$1,100,000. Then the Government paid 
the ship line $6,500,000 to operate each 
of these ships for the next 10 years. 

As if that were not enough, a couple 
years ago the Government boucht the 
same ships back, paying $1,575,000 each 
or 50 percent more than we sold them 
for 10 years earlier. If that is not an 
example of going too far and if that does 
not indicate that it is time to call a halt 
to these ever-expanding expenditures, I 
should like to hear the answer. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I simply say 
that the Senator gets many things mixed 
up, First, a tanker is not eligible for a 
subsidy, as I understand. The Senator 
spoke about tankers coming from 
Europe. 

Second, if the Government made a bad 
deal in selling ships and buying them 
back again, that has nothing to do with 
the proper operating subsidy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Massachusetts said I was 
mixed up, but I think he may be the 
one who is wrong. The construction of 
tankers is subsidized. I want him to 
comment on both tankers and merchant 
ships, They are two separate subjects, 
yes, but both are affected by these sub- 
sidy programs. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will try to 
answer the Senator’s first question, 
which he asked me before he started 
on the subject of the German subsidy. 
He asked why it was necessary to accept 
new applications. The Maritime Board 
says it has been working on applications 
for several years and has been engaged 
in processing them. They concern 79 
ships, involving a total of 405 maximum 
contractural voyages, which have pro- 
gressed to the point where they could 
be approved prior to June 30, 1960. 
That is the reason why the Maritime 
Board has been acting carefully, It 
has taken a couple of years. Now they 
are ready to approve them, for the 
reasons I have already stated to the 
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Senator. I shall not bore him with 
reading the information at the present 
time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We are 
in complete agreement that if we au- 
thorize these additional voyages, the 
Maritime Administration will have no 
trouble in making contractual arrange- 
ments and spending all the money which 
we will provide. Most agencies can 
spend it if we will appropriate it. 

But I still say that if Congress is con- 
cerned about the amount of the sub- 
sidies, the way to stop it is to stop au- 
thorizing the number of contractual 
arrangements which can be made. That 
is the only chance we have to cut the 
appropriation. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts will agree that in 
this particular bill, $150 million is being 
asked to pay for operational differential 
subsidies that were authorized last year. 

So the only way to reduce the cost of 
this subsidy is to reduce the number of 
voyages authorized. That is why I be- 
live this item should be cut back this 
year. I emphasize again that this will 
not be cutting the number of voyages 
back to an unrealistic level; it will be 
cutting them back to a figure which 
still is slightly higher than was re- 
quested by the Budget Bureau. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
first to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
the members of the committee whether 
it is not a fact that the recommenda- 
tion was for 2,190 voyages for this year, 
instead of the 2,400 which have been ap- 
proved. I am reading from page 401 of 
the hearings, as follows: 

The limitation on the number of voyages 
has been continued at the current rate, 
2,400, instead of 2.190 as proposed in the 
budget. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
reply to that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Budget Bureau 
cut the request of the Maritime Board 
very heavily. My recollection is that the 
Maritime Board wanted as many as 2,600 
voyages authorized. At any rate, we 
considered the matter very carefully, and 
now they are going to need 2,400. The 
House committee had provided for that 
before we did, and allowed 2,400 voyages. 
This is the first time the House commit- 
tee has ailowed, in the beginning, that 
many. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the opening of the Great 
Lakes to transportation by oceangoing 
vessels is a very large factor in connec- 
tion with this matter. Fifty voyages al- 
ready have been approved; and the re- 
port to the committee from the Mari- 
time Administration shows that it has 
pending before it 112 applications, which 
it shortly will approve, for Great Lakes 
operations alone, along with 259 that are 
ready to be acted on; and some of them 
huve been made by our very largest op- 
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erators, and one of them is the subject 
of litigation which is about to be de- 
cided. I believe that operator is the 
largest one we have. 

So my first statement, in reply to the 
question by the Senator from Ohio, is 
that the maritime people requested a 
great Many more, and the Budget 
cut down the number to a number 
which both of these committees—neither 
of which is fond of subsidies—felt was 
insufficient to meet the need. In other 
words, there now are pending, and ready 
for action, enough practically to use up 
every one of the 2,400, so we are in- 
formed by the Board. 

The second point I wish to make— 
and then, being a landlubber, I shall re- 
tire behind fortifications on the other 
side of the aisle, and shall leave this 
question to my friend, the Senator from 
Maryland, who is a seaman, and to my 
friend, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who is a sailor, and to my friend, the 
Senator from Washington, who I think 
is probably the best informed of all 
Members of the Senate on this subject— 
the second point I wish to make is that 
this subsidy arrangement was instituted 
before we came upon this scene; it was 
instituted before I became a Member of 
the Senate. It was instituted, as a 
matter of fact, in the interest of pro- 
tecting the security of the United States. 

We are trying to enable the system to 
function properly. 

The total cost, which has been re- 
ferred to a number of times here—in- 
cluding both the operating differential 
subsidy and the construction differential 
subsidy—per year, at the present level, 
per person, is just a little more than 
$1.50—for every person in the United 
States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Florida state the amount in mil- 
lions of dollars? 

Mr. HOLLAND. For both the sub- 
sidies, the total is between $270 million 
and $300 million, over the last several 
years. 

My question is this: Is the security of 
the United States, in connection with the 
operation of an active merchant marine, 
worth $1.50 to $1.60 per person per year? 

Second, if it is not worth that much, 
where should the remedy be applied? 
Certainly it should not be applied in the 
Appropriations Committee, which has the 
duty of secing that the bills contracted 
for, in the interest of the people of the 
Nation, by action of the Congyress, are 
met. 

So it seems to me that if the Senator 
from Delaware has a point-—-and I cer- 
tainly do not dispute the matter with 
him; he probably knows more about the 
maritime business than I do—if he 
thinks the subsidy law is not sound, the 
place to take up that matter is in the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I believe my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Ohio is 
one of the most distinguished members; 
and other members of that committee 
are in the Chamber at this time. 

The Appropriations Committee has the 
duty and the responsibility of seeing to 
it that the provrams establislied by the 
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Congress for the security and the safety 
of our country are carried out. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not like 
subsidies. Everyone knows that as re- 
gards agricultural subsidies, I have been 
opposed to them, and the people of my 
State are opposed to them. I feel the 
same way about other subsidies. 

I believe that this question, which has 
been decided by the Congress, with the 
approval of all the Presidents during 
those years—must be considered in light 
of the decision of the Congress that the 
merchant marine is a line of defense 
which we must maintain, even if some 
cost is involved. 

The question is whether it is worth 
$1.50 or $1.60 per year per person in the 
Nation to have the safety which is had as 
a result of the existence of a large and 
useful merchant marine. 

Mr. President, having made _ that 
statement, and being a land soldier, I 
shall now retire behind the fortifications 
to which I have referred, and I shall leave 
the matter to those who are sea soldiers, 
so they may argue it further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I hope the Senator from Flor- 
ida will remain on this side of the aisle, 
where I believe he properly belongs. He 
is more than welcome. [Laughter.] 

Certainly I agree that we must pro- 
tect the security of the United States. 
But, Mr. President, part of the security 
of the United States is dependent upon 
the maintenance of the solvency of the 
Nation, and I do not think there is any 
better way for us to have our Nation go 
broke than for the Congress to start 
justifying projects which involve more 
than $100 million on the basis of the 
statement, “Well, the cost is only 50 
cents a person, and who cares about half 
a dollar? Or the cost is only 25 cents 
@ person, and who cares about a mere 
quarter?” 

Yet, Mr. President, this Nation can be 
“quartered” into bankruptcy; and that 
has almost been done. In fact, in the 
last 30 years there have been only 5 
years in which the Federal Government 
has had a balanced budget. 

All of us are opposed to subsidies, and 
we speak against subsidies; but to be 
against subsidies is something like being 
against sin: Everyone is against it, but 
seldom do we do anything about it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, both 
the Senator from Delaware and I have 
tried to stop subsidies in the field of 
agriculture, as I am sure he will agree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I 
do agree. But I believe we must start 
reducing all subsidies. 

It is ridiculous to say that cutting 
down on this subsidy would result in the 
destruction of the American merchant 
marine. The Bureau of the Budget, 
which represents the President of the 
United States and the administration, 
certainly is not trying to destroy the 
American merchant marine. All the 
Bureau of the Budget recommends is 
2,190 voyages, but even under my amend- 
ment, there would be 35 more voyages 
than the number suggested by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. So 
we are not being miserly in making this 
Proposed cut. 
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A few weeks ago I placed in the ReEc- 
orD statistics showing that a series of 
vessels are being bought back at prices 
higher than those for which they were 
originally sold. 

We simply cannot sit back and say 
this is a responsibility of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
When this law was passed, it provided 
that the number of voyages would be 
determined each year by the US. 
Congress, upon the recommendations 
of its committees. Certainly the 
Appropriations Committee is charged 
each year with determining the number 
of voyages which are to be recommended 
for the next year, and when we deter- 
mine the number of voyages to be rec- 
ommended we automatically determine 
the amount of the subsidy. This is 
not the responsibility of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Instead, this is the responsibility of the 
Appropriations Committees and of the 
two Houses of Congress. So we have 
that responsibility today in connection 
with our vote, and this is our chance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? I 
should like to answer the comments the 
Senator from Florida has made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Entirely too fre- 
quently are arguments made on the basis 
of the per capita cost to the people of 
the United States. In trying to demon- 
strate the impact, it often is stated that 
the cost of a certain program will be 2 
cents per person, or some such amount, 
for the entire population of the country. 
But what does that mean? Itis quite an 
effective way of deluding the people into 
believing that nothing serious will hap- 
pen as a result. 

But let me say that the aggregate 
amount of subsidy which will be paid 
under this bill will be $289 million, for 
1 year—$160 million for the operation 
of the ships and $120 million for the con- 
struction of new ships, through subsidies. 

I am sure the argument made by the 
Senator from Florida most forcibly 
demonstrates how attractive it is for 
companies to get into the merchant ma- 
rine business or, if they are already in 
it, to expand their operations. 

It has been said that there are 2,700 
voyages asked for. Certainly there are. 
The shipping companies are guaranteed 
10 percent. That is what is in the book. 
That is what they generally get. That 
is how it is calculated. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Just a moment. 
me finish my statement. 

These companies are told, “The U.S. 
taxpayer will give you the difference be- 
tween operating your ships with Ameri- 
can labor and what it costs to operate 
them with foreign labor.” Furthermore, 
they are told, ‘““When you get a new ship 
built, we will pay you the difference be- 
tween building it in the United States 
and building it in a foreign country, 
provided the amount is not in excess of 
50 percent of the cost of that ship.” 

I submit to the taxpayers of this coun- 
try that certainly is a great inducement 
for the companies to get into the mer- 
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chant marine business. But it does not 
stop there. We are shipping tremendous 
quantities of surplus food. Under the 
law, it is guaranteed that 50 percent of 
the surplus food shall be carried on ships 
in the American merchant marine. 

Mr. President, I am concerned about 
the security of my country. I yield on 
that proposition to no one in the Senate. 
But I am concerned about it also from 
the standpoint of the ever-increasing 
number of elements of our economy that 
are asking for subsidies. 

The last ones to come on the stage are 
the railroads. Representatives of the 
railroads came before our committee and 
stated, “You are subsidizing the mer- 
chant marine. You are subsidizing com- 
You are subsidiz- 
ing inland water carriers. You have got 
to subsidize us.” My query is, Where 
does it end? Each one of them says, 
“We cannot operate unless the Federal 
taxpayer will give us a part of his money 
so that we can stay in business.” 

What is the ultimate destiny? The 
destiny is that the Government will move 
more and more into governmental 
financing of private business, and finally 
the Government will be running the rail- 
roads, and ultimately we shall have, in 
semblance, a reproduction of the social- 
istic governments that are spreading 
throughout the world. 

In the committee hearings on this 
subject, the shipping companies are now 
asking that the 50-percent limitation 
on the cost of subsidizing the building 
of ships be removed. I questioned the 
Chairman of the Maritime Board. I 
asked him, ‘“‘What amount were you sub- 
sidizing in 1936, when the law was 
passed?” He said, “The difference was 
32 percent.” It then went up to 40 and 
45 percent. I asked him, “What is the 
difference now?” He said, “52 percent.” 
I asked him, ‘“‘Do you expect to stop at 52 
percent?” Hesaid, “No. The steel strike 
is going to bring the cost of building 
ships up.” I asked him, “Who will pay 
for the additional cost, under your for- 
mula?” He said, “The taxpayers.” I 
asked him, “Where do we go if this prac- 
tice continues, wherein the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay the full difference of 
the cost?” His answer was, “We go into 
governmental operation.” 

I submit to you, Mr. President, this 
question does not involve merely the 
merchant marine. We are dealing with 
the whole philosophy of government. So 
far as I am concerned, Congress cannot 
deny the railroads a subsidy if it is 
going to grant subsidies to all the other 
modes of transportation. And if Con- 
gress finally grants subsidies to the rail- 
roads, how is it going to deny subsidies 
to other types of businesses? More and 
more the Federal Government will move 
into the operation of business. 

If I can help it, we are not going 
to do it. I am not going to be knocked 
down by the argument that the Commu- 
nists are subsidizing; therefore the 
United States must subsidize. Our gov- 
ernments are different in principle and 
philosophy. If we espouse the philoso- 
phy that we have to subsidize because 
the Communists subsidize, then we are 
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adopting the communistic concept of 
what government ought to be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the contribution 
of the Senator from Ohio in support of 
the amendment. Everything he has 
said is unquestionably true. There is 
just one point which he left out of the 
argument in support of the amendment; 
namely, that even on the remaining 
portion which is paid by the shipowner 
the Government guarantees Govern- 
ment-financed mortgages up to 871% 
percent of the cost. We are now hav- 
ing to foreclose on some of those ships 
and take them back. I shall presently 
refer to an article which appeared in 
Barron’s the other day. That is a lead- 
ing national financial weekly, and cer- 
tainly is a magazine which believes in 
the American free enterprise system. 
Yet that magazine strongly criticizes the 
subsidies being paid to this industry. 

Mr. President, I am not concerned 
that any Congress, under any political 
party, will vote this country into social- 
ism, but we can go into socialism by the 
back door if we are not careful and do 
not stop these ever-expanding subsidy 
programs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yieid? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to make 
one more comment. Then I think I 
shall be able to keep my word, and leave 
the argument to other Senators. The 
Senator from Ohio has suggested that 
it is not appropriate to count the costs 
of a security program in terms of the 
cost per person per year. I think it is. 
The cost of a dollar and a half, or $1.60, 
is not much, especially when we con- 
sider it against a cost of $222 per person 
per year—and it is a little more than 
that—that our people spend in direct 
costs on the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines. The total cost is a little over 
$40 billion. With a population of 180 
million, Senators will find that cost 
comes to a little more than $222 per 
year. 

Question: Is it worth a dollar and a 
half or more per person per year to have 
an effective method of transport and 
supply on the seas and on the oceans 
which occupy such a large part of this 
earth? 

One more comment. For some reason, 
and I do not know how we got into it, 
we have been combining in this argu- 
ment two forms of subsidies. One is on 
ship construction, which has to do with 
two elements: First, our shipyards are 
more expensive to operate than those 
elsewhere, because those shipyards pay 
their workmen more. Second, and let 
us not forget this, we want our ships 
built for the American merchant marine 
so that they will be available and most 
effective in time of war, and we insist 
on having built into those ships such 
elements of speed and cargo-carrying 
capacity as will be most helpful and 
effective in the event there should be a 
war. But even considering the two to- 
gether—and there is only one that is 
related to this particular discussion, and 
that is the operating differential—the 
total cost, if added together, is, as I have 
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said in the discussion, anywhere from 
$1.50 to $1.60 per person per year, which 
should be considered in relation to the 
cost of more than $222 per person per 
year spent in direct costs on the armed 
services. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
is one of the most eloquent, as well as 
one of the most dedicated and devoted 
men in this body. I hope the Senator 
will address himself to this subject mat- 
ter in the legislative committee of which 
he is such a valued member, because it 
seems to me that the points which the 
Senator has been urging—not 100 per- 
cent, but almost so—are points which 
are most proper to be considered in con- 
nection with the question, What shall be 
the type of legislation we use to deal 
with this subject? 

There is very little of what the Sen- 
ator has said, in my humble opinion, 
which would justify Congress in not 
sustaining the program under way to the 
degree it was intended to be sustained 
by the Congress when it was passed, and 
intended to be sustained by the people 
who have supported, consistently, the 
idea that we must have available in time 
of emergency and in time of crisis an 
effective, fast merchant marine which 
can meet our obligations in all parts of 
this farflung earth. We have our Ameri- 
can boys literally all over the earth now, 
and the American responsibility is there. 

Even though this probably will require 
some change, I suggest that the change 
should come from the legislative com- 
mittee. 

I honor the Senator from Ohio, as he 
well knows. I hope the Senator will ad- 
dress himself to the question with the 
same dedication and the same zeal in 
the legislative committee that he has 
demonstrated here. I suggest that this 
is not the place for most of the argu- 
ment which the Senator has so ably 
advanced. 

I thank the Senator from Delaware for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, very seldom do I find myself 
in disagreement with my good friend 
from Florida. However, I should like to 
invite his attention once again to the 
fact that the proposal now before us 
was not reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The 
Committee on Appropriations, of which 
the Senator from Florida is a member, 
recommends to the Senate the number 
of voyages which shall be approved for 
this subsidy. The only committee in the 
Congress which has anything to do with 
the matter is the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Considering legislation with 
respect to this subject is not a function 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. I was a member of that 
committee several years ago. 

Surely the Appropriations Committee 
may confer with the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and I 
am sure the committee does, but the 
authority rests with the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The final word rests with the US. 
Congress. We shall vote here today for 
or against reducing the number of voy- 
ages to 2.225. I emphasize again that 
that would still be 35 voyages more than 
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was recommended by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget as being neces- 
sary to maintain the defense of this 
country and to keep our flag properly 
on the high seas. 

Mr. LAUSCHE rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I promised to yield to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Butter], 
and then I shall yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Delaware. 

I do not relish disagreement with my 
dear friend from Ohio, because I may 
be found to be in error, but it seems to 
me that the Senator’s argument has no 
validity in connection with a subsidy to 
the American merchant marine. The 
American merchant marine, unlike the 
railroad system of America, and unlike 
any other private business, is in compe- 
tition with foreign nations. These for- 
eign nations have cheaper labor and 
have cheaper materials. All of the costs 
to the foreign nations, throughout, are 
cheaper than the costs to our merchant 
marine. 

The purpose of the subsidy, as the 
Senator well knows, is not so that these 
operators may make a profit, but in or- 
der to bring the American operator up 
to a competitive position with respect 
to his foreign competitor. 

That is not true with respect to the 
railroads. The railroads compete one 
against another. That is not true with 
respect to the airlines, which compete 
one against the other on absolutely equal 
terms. 

In addition, as has been so ably 
pointed out by the Senator from Florida, 
we are here, in reality, dealing with a 
part of the national defense. I am con- 
vinced of that fact. If I were not con- 
vinced of it I would not be on the floor 
today addressing the Senate. I believe 
that the American merchant marine is 
as vital to the national defense as the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or the 
Marine Corps. The present President 
of the United States concurs in that 
opinion. The present Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff agrees with that 
proposition. 

I know there are many men in Wash- 
ington now who are very much concerned 
about the future of the American mer- 
chant marine. They are not the op- 
erators, but instead they are the people 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of the defense of America. 

I think when we deal with this sub- 
ject, if we permit ourselves to say, “This 
is simply another subsidy, like the farm 
subsidy or any ordinary subsidy,” we 
fall into crror immediately. 

This is a subsidy which is essential 
to defense. Had it not been for the 
American merchant marine in the so- 
called Korean police action we would 
have been seriously endangered. The 
ships of America transported 5 millions 
of people to Korea. We transported 
millions and millions of gallons of pe- 
troleum products. We took heavy tanks 
and equipment in the ships. That is the 
only way we could get them there. If 
we had not had those ships, woe be unto 
America. 
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of the United States. That is the 
anxiety of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

They say today, “We do not have enough 
ships, and the ships that we have are 
not being operated as they should be 
operated. We do not have enough voy- 
ages.” 

“That is why these men come to the 
Congress now to ask that we keep the 
American merchant marine at least able 
to carry @ minimum responsibility in 
time of emergency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall yield to the Senator 
from Ohio in just a moment, but I have 
a comment to make. 

I appreciate the feelings of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. The Senator has 
quoted no less an authority than the 
President of the United States, who, as 
the Senator says, feels very strongly that 
we must maintain an adequate merchant 
marine in the interest of our national 
defense, our security, and the general 
economy. 

However, what did the President of 
the United States, whom the Senator 
quoted, actually say? The President 
said that 2,190 voyages were enough. 
The amendment which we have pend- 
ing would provide 35 more voyages than 
even the President said was necessary. 
So no less an authority than that quoted 
by my good friend from Maryland has 
said that we do not need the 2,400 voy- 
ages in order to keep the American mer- 
chant marine properly functioning on 
the high seas. 

Again, the suggestion was made that 
the Senator from Ohio was in error when 
he compared the subsidy of the shipping 
industry with the railroad industry be- 
cause, it was stated, the merchant 
marine is not competitive with our rail- 
roads. 

That is not quite correct. We have 
some shipping on the inland water routes 
which shipping is heavily subsidized by 
the American taxpayers. In addition to 
that, we have the coastwise shipping 
which is in competition with the Ameri- 
can railroads. So, as we subsidize under 
either operational or construction subsj- 
dies we cannot say this does not com- 
pete with our railroads. 

I will go further than the Senator did 
in his statement. I will say that if we 
are going to expand the subsidy for the 
American merchant marine eventually 
we will reach the point where we must 
subsidize the railroads to keep them 
functioning. Then how long will it be 
before the trucking industry will come 
to Congress to say, “You help our com- 
petitors. Where are we to find help?” 

Sometime—somewhere—this has got 
to stop. 

Mr. BUTLER. The truckers are all 
competing on the same market. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
are competing with shipping. 

Mr. BUTLER. All of those firms have 
to pay the same labor costs. They have 
to pay the same costs for equipment. In 
respect to the merchant marine, we do 
Not have that situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
why do we pay a subsidy of one sinzle 


They 
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dollar to the American merchant marine 
on the coastal or inland waters? 

Mr. BUTLER. We do not. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We donot. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I beg 
the Senator’s pardon. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
think we do not subsidize these ships? 

Mr. BUTLER. What ships? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not on the coastal 
waters. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 


Florida made the statement that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce should handle this subject, 
when the basic law comes before the 
committee. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues now—especially that of the Sen- 
ator from Florida—to the fact that the 
shipping industry is asking that we 
amend the shipbuilding law so as to re- 
move the 50-percent limitation. I 
argued against it in committee. Un- 
doubtedly there will be brought to this 
floor a bill providing that the limitation 
be completely removed. 

I point out that the differential be- 
tween labor costs in the United States 
and in foreign nations has grown worse 
since 1936, and it is continuing to grow 
worse. That means that eac!: year the 
taxpayer will have to increase his con- 
tribution for subsidizing the shipbuild- 
ing industry, at least. 

With respect to the railroads, for 2 
years I have been a member of commit- 
tees in which the argument was made 
that ‘This industry is the backbone of 
our national defense. Without the rail- 
roads everything collapses. The mer- 
chant marine will not be able to haul, 
because it can haul only when the rail- 
roads bring the merchandise to the ports 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.” 

The railroads say, ‘““Give us the tax- 
payers’ money.” I do not know how we 
are going to stop them unless we stop 
the expansion of all these programs. 

With respect to the merchant marine, 
TIT do not claim that we can pull out by 
the tail what is already down the pit, 
body and soul. It is practically beyond 
redemption. But I do not intend to let 
go of the tail at this time. I am going 
to hold onto whatever I can. That is 
my pesition. 

I thank the Senator from Delaware. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 


I repeat that we are subsidizing our 
intracoastal shipping, the shipping on 
inland water routes. We have been 
heavily subsidizing that shipping by 
direct votes in the Congress, and paying 
for it at the expense of the American 
taxpayers. We cannot say that the 
American railroads are not operating in 
competition with a subsidized industry. 
I did not think my friends would ques- 
tion that statement. I see Senators 
shaking their heads. I shall be glad to 
vield to any Senator who wishes to take 
exception to the statement that we are 
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subsidizing shipping on inland water 
routes, either by paying a construction 
differential subsidy or by selling them 
the ships at an exceptionally low price. 
In either event it is a subsidy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The best infor- 
mation I have from the Maritime Ad- 
ministration itself, within the past 48 
hours, is that there are 507 ships in the 
active fleet eligible for subsidies, of which 
312 are subsidized. There are 413 ships 
in the active fleet in the domestic trade, 
that are not eligible for subsidy, and 19 
tankers in the foreign trade that are not 
eligible for subsidy. That is the infor- 


‘mation given to my by the Maritime 


Administration this week. 

Let me say this to the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Ohio: 
The Committee on Appropriations has 
allowed the additional voyages which are 
in dispute because we feel that if those 
ships are to operate in the foreign trade, 
the additional voyages are necessary if 
we are to keep the ships operating. The 
subsidies actually paid for 19.6 percent 
of the cost of operation in the year 1958. 

If this is wrong, we must either keep 
it going right or we must cut it out alto- 
gether. In my judgment this is the way 
to keep it going right. 

If the Congress wishes to change the 
law and say “We are not going to have 
this law; we are not going to have this 
merchant fleet operating in foreign 
trade,” then certainly the Appropriations 
Committee should change the amounts 
and change the method of calculation. 
But if we are to maintain the program, 
we must do what we think is right to 
keep an operating merchant marine in 
competition in the foreign trade. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will agree 
that even if the Senate should accept 
the pending amendment, it would reduce 
the number of voyages authorized to 
2,225, which would still be higher than 
the number which was recommended by 
the Budget Bureau and by the President 
of the United States as being necessary. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The number is 
higher than that recommended by the 
President of the United States, but not 
as high as the number recommended by 
the Maritime Administration which it 
feels is necessary. The number is not as 
high as the number approved by both 
the House and Senate committees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
higher than the figure recommended by 
the President. I recognize that it is 
not as much as the agency itself would 
like to have. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, however, has been here long 
enough to know that there is not money 
enough, nor could we borrow money 
enough, to give the agencies all they 
want. No agency ever gets all it wants. 
If it did, we would often be throwing 
out the money with scoop. shovels. 
When it is said that the amount of 
the proposal is less than the agency 
asked for, I am not in the least con- 
cerned. But I am concerned when we 
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keep spending even more than what the 
President of the United States said was 
necessary. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. This budget was 
made up before the figures for 1958 
and 1959 came in, presumably. Cer- 
tainly we did not have them before that 
time. The costs have gone up, and busi- 
ness has gone down, so that greater sub- 
sidies are necessary if we are to keep 
the vessels in the foreign trade. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Where 
has there been any recommendation 
from the President or the administration 
to the effect that they made an error 
when they submitted the budget? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
had been a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations as long as I have, he 
would know that administrations, 
whether Republican or Democratic, 
make a good many mistakes, as we do 
in the Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We are 
trying to correct some of them here 
now. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And we are try- 
ing to keep the Senator from correcting 
them the wrong way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
question was raised a moment azo as to 
whether or not we subsidize any part of 
the shipping industry which operates in 
competition with American railroads. 
This would be those operating on inland 
waterways or on the coastwise shipping. 
I will cite a specific case and leave it to 
the judgment of the Senate and the 
American people as to whether or not 
this is a subsidy. 

In 1950 Congress passed a bill au- 
thorizing the sale of three ships to the 
Great Lakes shipping industry. They 
were to serve on the inland water routes, 
hauling iron ore and other freight, which 
conceivably could also be hauled by 
railroad. The Congress authorized the 
sale of these three ships which had been 
built in 1946. They were the best 
freighters we had. The first one cost the 

evernment $7,700,000; the second one 
$7,800,090; and the third one $9,100,000, 
or a total of more than $24 million. They 
were built in the Bethlehem shipyard in 
Baltimore, which certainly builds good 
ships. 

This was just 4 years after those ships 
were built, and they were not battle 
scarred; they were in the very best of 
condition. Congress sold them to this 
company for use on the Great Lakes for 
$102,944 each. That is a total of a little 
less than $309,000 for ships which, 4 years 
earlier, had cost the taxpayers more 
than $24 million. _ 

As if that were not enough, at the time 
I denounced that transaction on the 
floor of the Senate I called attention to 
the fact that the same company had 
gone to another Government agency, the 
RFC, and arranged to borrow approxi- 
mately $412 million using the same ships 
as collateral. If that is not a subsidy, 
I wish someone would redefine the term. 

I do not know how much further we 
can go than to sell for a little less than 
$309,000 three ships costing more than 
$24 million and then agree to loan the 
company $414 million, using those ships 
as collateral. Without any fear of con- 
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tradiction, I will say that we have been 
subsidizing our inland water route ship- 
ping, and we are also subsidizing our 
coastwise shipping. Call it a grant, if 
you please; but I say that whatever you 
call it, the American taxpayers have gone 
far enough. 

I conclude by pointing out again that 
the adoption of this amendment would 
still leave a greater subsidy for the mer- 
chant marine than was recommended by 
the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion for 
a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I with- 
hold it for a moment, but I shall renew 
it later. 





THE CIVIL RIGHTS CONTROVERSY 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
today’s edition of the Washington Post, 
several distinguished Americans high- 
lighted the basic issues of the civil rights 
controversy in which we find ourselves. 

I refer to the letters which appeared 
in the Post letter column—one authored 
by the distinguished Senator from 

laska {[Mr. GruENING]; the other writ- 
ten jointly by Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. and 
William Taylor, officers of Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

These letters demonstrate why the 
Senate will fail in its obligations if it 
does not enact a civil rights bill—that 
will provide immediate guarantees of 
voting rights for all Americans. I am 
in agreement with the thoughts ex- 
pressed in these two communications. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
letters be inserted at an appropriate 
point in the body of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Crv1 RIGHTS AND WRONGS 

WaSHINGTON, D.C.—Editorially, you have 
stated that the most important feature of 
any civil rights measure this year is the ef- 
fective guarantee of the right to vote. I 
support this view. 

Your editorial of March 25, however, in- 
dicated support for the proposition that the 
Senate should take the House-passed bill 
without substantial change and that this 
“could save a great deal of wear and tear 
on patience,” and that the bill was “morally 
correct.”’ 

Frankly, I cannot support the proposition 
that it is the “wear and tear” on Senators 
with which we should be concerned. How 
are we to justify accepting as meangingful a 
bill which requires the individual Ncgro of 
the South, in such areas where both denial 
of the franchise and intimidation have been 
clearly shown, to run a double gantlet? 

Is it “morally correct” to require each 
Negro voter—after a court has found a pat- 
tern of voting discrimination where he 
lives—to test out that discrimination by 
presenting himself in person to register be- 
fore local officials who have previously op- 
posed Negro voting? To what economic and 
physical reprisals will each Negro citizen 
running this gantlet be subjected? Why is 
the administration through the Attorney 
General insisting upon such roadblocks to 
voting? 

There are some of us who cannot agree 
with you that the House-passed civil rights 
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bill will “go far toward assuring every quali- 
fied citizen the right of a voice at the polls.” 
To those who would give as the answer, that 
we should presume that the voting officials 
will follow the order of the court, I would 
say that, after the finding by the court of a 
pattern of discrimination, is it not up to the 
Officials responsible for such a pattern to 
demonstrate to the court that they have in 
fact changed? Why must the burden rest 
upon the individual Negro citizen to prove 
time and again that the pattern still exists? 
ERNEST GRUCNING, 
Senator from Alaska, 





AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D.C. 


The civil rights bill passed by the House 
might have been a significant achievement in 
McKinley’s day or even in Harding’s, but as 
the 1960 version of a bill to protect con- 
stitutional rights, it can only be counted a 
failure. Our country needs much more than 
a voting rights bill today; yet from the 
House it did not even get a workable voting 
rights bill. 

Look at the hurdles that stand In the way 
of registration of Negro citizens under the 
House bill: 

First, the Attorney General must institute 
a suit under the 1957 Civil Rights Act; in 214 
years he has brought only four or five cases 
over the entire South. 

Second, even after the Attorney General 
wins the case, he must prove a pattern or 
practice of discrimination against Negro vot- 
ers before the referee provision comes into 
effect. 

Third, even though the State voting revise 
trar has been legally adjudged guilty of sys- 
tematic discrimination, the Negro applicant 
must tike the humiliating and sometimes 
perilous course of sceking out and attempt- 
ing to register before that hostile State offi- 
cial. 

Fourth, after the humiliation and delay 
in secking out a hostile and evasive State 
registrar, the Negro applicant must go before 
the referee and prove to him thut State 
officials had denied him registration despite 
his qualification as a voter. 

Fifth, the Negro applicant must appear 
before the judge, if the State objects to the 
referce’s report, and prove his case once 
again. 

Bluntly put, the referee provision as passed 
by the House may well be a step backward. 
Under the 1957 Civil Rights Act, it seems 
quite likely that a court of equity could 
now adopt a more expeditious and less bur- 
densome referee system than the one adopted 
by the House bill. 

The Senate leadership is already attemnt- 
ing to pressure Senators into accepting the 
House bill with the threat that, if they try 
to improve it, they will risk a stalemated 
House-Senate conference and perhaps no bill 
at all. But in view of the inadequacies of 
the House bill, little is being risked; those 
who are genuinely concerned with protecting 
civil rights rather then obtaining political 
credit for enacting a bi!l called civil rights, 
should be prepared to run that risk in order 
to get a bill worthy of the name “Civil Rights 
Act of 1960.” 

JoserH L. Ravn, Jr. 
WiLLiaM TAYLOR. 





THE PROBLEMS FACING YOUTH 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to an article by Eve Edstrom in 
today’s edition of the Washington Post. 

The article cites a presentation to the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth by one of Michigan’s most 
distinguished citizens, Prof. Wilbur J. 
Cohen, of the University of Michigan. 


. families’ is to provide health 
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Prof. Cohen’s basic thought is that 
we can never really solve the problems 
facing the youth of the Nation until we 
have effectively abolished the still pres- 
ent incidence of poverty in the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be inserted at an appropriate 
point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL ProGRAM To REDUCE POVERTY 

(By Eve Edstrom) 

A national policy to abolish poverty is 
needed during the next decade if family life 
is to be substantially improved, delegates to 
the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth were told yesterday. 

The conference’s goal, a former top sccial 
security Official declared, should be to eradi- 
cate want, ignorance, squalor, and idleness 
and prevent disease among every child and 
youth in the Nation. 

To help achieve this goal, Wilbur J. Cohen, 
professor of public administration at the 
University of Michigan’s School of Social 
Work, declared the Nation’s social security 
program should be extended to include 
health insurance. 

Cohen, former research director for the 
Social Security Administration, declared that 
it “is just not true” that employment and 
econoniic growth have soived the problems 
of our low-income families. Currently, he 
said, about one-fifth of all the children in 
the Nation are in low-income families. 

A program to accelerate the reduction of 
poverty, he said, involves a number of meas- 
ures and cannot be left to the “impersonal 
elements of the marketplace.” 

He called for improved unemployment in- 
surance programs, broader public assistance 
coverage, and an expansion of health services. 

While noting that voluntary health in- 
surance is increasing among middle and 
high-income families, he noted it has re- 
mained relatively stable among those with 
low incomes. 

“The lowest percentage of voluntary cov- 
erage is among the families who need it the 
most: Coverage of only 382 percent in 
families in which the head !s a woman and 
only 29 percent where the head ts disabled,” 
he said. 

“In another study, one-half of the low- 
income families who put off seeing a doctor 
or dentist mentioned financial reasons as 
compared with only 5 percent among those 
with the highest incomes. 

“Voluntary® health insurance helps those 
with the highest incomes the most and helps 
those least who need it most. These facts 
indicate that it is doubtful whether we can 
give all the health protection needed to low- 
income families with children by sole reli- 
ance on the present voluntary health in- 
surance arrangements.” 

He declared “an important next step in 
providing basic protection to American 
coverage 
through social security such as is provided 
in the bill introduced by Representative 
Aime J. Foranp, Democrat, of Rhode Island, 
which ts shaping up as one of the most con- 
troversial issues before Congress during this 
election year. 

Cohen revealed that a research study that 
he just completed showed that “more than 
half of the adult population in the Nation 
favored Government action to help people 
get medical care at low cost.” 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be excused from attendance on the 
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sessions of the Senate until Thursday 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 





NUCLEAR TESTING BAN 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the current debate dealing 
with a treaty banning nuclear tests, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the remarks of the chairman of the 
Disarmament Subcommittee, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Humpnurey] 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY SENATOR HurerT H. 
HUMPHREY, WAUSAU, WIS. MARCH 26, 1960 
Today has been a colorful, exciting day— 

full of caravans and bands and the stuff of 

Amer:can politics that stirs the blood and 

makes the heart glad. It has been a thrill- 

ing day for me—and, I hope, for you, too. 

But when the bands have gone, when the 
banners have been furled and the crowds 
have disappeared, you and I are still left to 
face the problems of the day, to contemplate 
their complexities, and to search for their 
solutions. Of problems there are many; 
but the greatest of them all, I think you will 
agree, is the winning of a true and lasting 
peace. 

The world has so long been at war or on 
the verge of war that the winning of the 
peace has become a sort of liturgy—a phrase 
we all say and believe in, but whose mean- 
ing we no longer question or fully under- 
stand as we say it. Of course, mankind has 
always yearned for peace. But in the 1960’s, 
peace takes on a new meaning. It means 
the preservation of civilization from its own 
destruction. 

We live in a unique age. Man has gone 
on, through the years, perfecting more and 
more deadly and destructive weapons. Now, 
Wwe appear to have achieved the ultimate in 
destructiveness: The power to destroy 
civilization itself. 

Fifteen years ago, man exploded the first 
atomic bomb. Try to think back 20 years— 
or even 16—to the times before the bomb was 
a reality. Would any of us ever have 
dreamed that we would today, such a short 
time later, consider a weapon with the ex- 
plosive power of 19,000 tons of TNT a small 
weapon? Yet that is the degree of destruc- 
tiveness man has achieved: 38 million 
pounds of TNT is a small weapon. You 
may now begin to see why the winning of a 
true peace takes on a special meaning—and 
@ special urgency. It means the capacity to 
save ourselves from total obliteration. In 
the winning of peace, therefore, the problem 
of distrmament takes the central place upon 
the world stage. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Disarmament, I have had the duty of 
concerning myself with this awesome prob- 
lem, of struggling with its technicalities, of 
groping for new avenues of approach that 
might offer the hope of an agreement be- 
tween nations that they will not blow each 
other into oblivion. 

Todey, the world stands as close to such an 
agreement as it has stood since nuclear 
weapons first emerged. ‘Today, for the first 
time, agreement is within sight, if we and 
the Russians can grasp the opportunity and 
have the capacity to bridge the remaining 
gaps that divide us. 

Last October, in Pontiac, Mich., I pre- 
sented the outlines of a possible solution 
to the disarmament impasse, It was a four- 
point program. 
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First, a treaty permanently banning all 
nuclear tests except small underground tests, 
with adequate inspections to enforce the 
treaty. 

Second, a temporary moratorium on the 
underground testing of the smaller weapons 
that are difficult to detect. 

Third, a joint research program with the 
Russians to improve the techniques of de- 
tecting small underground explosions. 

Fourth, if the research should bear fruit, 
the expansion of the treaty would be ex- 
panded to include a prohibition against the 
smaller weapons tests. If it failed, the mora- 
torium would be ended, and the small test- 
ing would resume. 

That was last October. In February of 
this year, President Eisenhower proposed to 
the Russians a program embodying, in prin- 
ciple, three of these four points. Only on 
the suggestion of a moratorium on small 
underground tests was the President’s pro- 
posal silent. The Soviets rejected the Pres- 
ident’s proposal out of hand. 

But a week ago today, they reversed them- 
selves. They offered to agree to a program 
which, with one crucial exception, was iden- 
tical in principle to the solution I had sug- 
gested last October, including a temporary 
moratorium on small weapons tests. 

I say “with one crucial exception’: The 
Soviets failed to designate the number of in- 
spections inside Russia which they would 
permit in order to enforce the test-ban 
treaty. 

Thus, two main differences now separate 
us from the Russians. Our official proposal 
to them says nothing about a temporary 
moratorium on small weapons tests. Their 
proposal to us says nothing about a definite 
number of inside-Russia inspections. 

Today I renew my proposal of last October. 
I call upon our Government to agree to a 
moratorium of specified duration on the 
underground testing of smaller weapons— 
but only on condition that the Soviets agree 
to an adequate number of inspections to 
make a major test-ban treaty safe and en- 
forceable. 

There are those who will say there is risk 
in agreeing to a moratorium that cannot be 
enforced. There is danger, they point out, 
that the Russians will cheat and will secretly 
go on testing smaller weapons in under- 
ground explosions that cannot be distin- 
guished from earthquakes. 

Yes, there is risk, but I say it is a small 
risk. We would have some means of detect- 
ing the smaller explosions if the Russians 
went ahead with their tests. We would have 
control stations inside Russia under the 
permanent test-ban treaty that would pre- 
cede the moratorium. We would continue 
to have the listening stations in our own 
country and in the countries of our allies. 
And we would have our regular intelligence 
sources. 

And there is an added possibility, about 
which we will know more in a matter of 
weeks: the possibility of unmanned, auto- 
matic detection stations to record the signals 
of even the faintest explosions. At this 
moment, such stations are being tested and 
we will soon know more about their ef- 
fectiveness. 

Yes, there is risk in a moratorium, but 
the risk is small—and it must be weighed 
against the risk of a continued stalemate 
and a continued buildup of the power of 
annihilation on both sides. 

Remember, my friends, the nuclear club 
is no longer as exclusive as it once was. 
France has broken down the door, and it is 
only a matter of time before other nations 
force entrance as well. And, as the club 
grows larger, the dangers of nuclear war by 
accident grow too, and the difficulties of 
reaching and policing a disarmament treaty 
multiply. 

Time is against us, my friends. We must 
make every effort to seize the opportunity 
now offered to us, before it Is too late. 

/ 
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I do not wish to mislead you or to over- 
simplify the problem. Success may be with- 
in reach, but it is not yet in our grasp. 
There are a number of technical problems 
to be hammered out in patient negotiations 
with the Soviet. There remains the vital 
problem of effective inspection—that crucial 
obstacle that has always stood in the way of 
agreement. 

On that, of course, we must not yield. On 
this point, I urge that we stand firm, and I 
am confident the President willdo so. But 
on the question of a moratorium let us not 
be infiexible. Let us show a willingness to 
bend a little if the Russians will do likewise. 

If our President will but express America’s 
yearning for peace and a beginning to dis- 
armament; if he will but show a disposi- 
tion to take a step toward the Russian posi- 
tion in return for a concession from them, 
then perhaps the summit meeting will be 
crowned with success. I will join with all 
other Americans, regardless of party, in 
thanksgiving and gratitude. 

For peace is no partisan issue. But, my 
friends, the peace we want must be enduring. 
It must have deep roots. Peace is not pas- 
sive; it is active. It will not come to those 
who wait for it, who are afraid to reach out 
for it, who are too timid to risk little to win 
much. Nor can peace be won by slogans. 

There can be no peace in a world plagued 
by poverty, hunger, disease, or illiteracy. 
The winning of peace is far more than the 
controlling of arms and weapons. 

Aristotle rightly said that poverty is “the 
parent of revolution and crime.” Then why 
tolerate it—especially when mankind has 
at its hand wealth and power ot fantastic 
dimensions? 

The world cries out for leadershin that 
will reach out for peace—that will under- 
take willingly the long, tedious, and costly 
(but richly rewarding) task of creating a 
decent world in which peace can tske root 
and flourish. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent also to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an article on 
the subject written by Chalmers M. 
Roberts, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ike’s PLAN FOR TEST BAN DwurRING TERM 


REVEALED 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

President Eisenhower has hit upon a way 
to meet the constitutional question involved 
in a unilateral nuclear-test moratorium. 
Whether intentional or not, the idea has 
obvious political ramifications in this presi- 
dential election year. 

Mr. Eisenhower is insistent that he will do 
nothing to bind the hand of his successor, 
whoever he may be, except under treaty pro- 
visions duly ratified by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. 

He also is determined, as Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter indicated last week, not 
to accept as part of a test-ban treaty the 
Soviet idea of a continued moratorium for 
tests below the 19-kiloton ‘‘threshold."’ In- 
spection and control mechanisms for these 
tests would be the subject of future Soviet- 
American-British joint research, under the 
American treaty proposal as accepted by the 
Russians. 

HOW PLAN WOULD WORK 

Therefore the President has decided on 
this course, provided that an acceptable 
treaty is negotiated on all the currently out- 
standing points: He will himself continue 
the unilat*ral ban outside a treaty on the so- 
called small tests until next January 20 and 
he will recommend that his successor, to be 
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inaugurated that day, continue the ban pro- 
vided the Soviets are then cooperating in the 
joint research. 

Four years ago when Democratic Presi- 
dential Candidate Adlai Stevenson suggested 
@ unilateral American ban on testing, Vice 
President RicHarp M. Nixon called the idea 
of an uninspected ban “catastrophic non- 
sense.” However, by President Eisenhower's 
order @ unilateral ban has now been in effect 
almost 17 months during the test-ban treaty 
negotiations and without inspection. 

Nixon is now the expected Republican 
presidential nominee and it was announced 
Saturday that he will sit in with the Presi- 
dent and British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan during their talks this week on 
the test-ban problem. Hence he will be a 
party to the Eisenhower plan if it is put 
into effect. 

BIG CHANGE FROM 1956 

Under the procedure decided on by Mr. 
Eisenhower, Democratic presidential candi- 
dates also are likely to end up agreeing 
to continue the ban, subject to Soviet co- 
operation on the research work. This would 
tend to take the issue out of the presiden- 
tial campaign,,\a big change from 1956 when 
Stevenson was|hammered long and hard by 
the Republicans, including both the Presi- 
dent and NIxon 

Formally, th 
a continuation 


Russians are insisting that 
ct the ban on small tests 
musi be written into the treaty for a period 
of 4or 5 vears. But the Soviet news agency, 
Tass, last week carried a dispatch recogniz- 
ng that a U.S. President could not commit 
his successor except through a treaty. This 
is taken here as indicative that a continua- 
tion of a unilateral ban ouiside a treaty 
would be acceptable to Moscow. 

Of 19 proposed parts and three annexes 
to the test-ban treaty, only five or six arti- 
cles and two annexes are as yet not agreed 
upon. Aside from the under-threshold 
issue, other Key points not yet agreed on 
include (a) rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of international inspectors; (b) the 
number of on-site inspections per year for 
suspected hidden tests above the 19-kiloton 
level; (c) functions of the international 
control commission, including staffing of 
both control posts and roving inspection 
teams. There is virtual agreement on an- 
other point: an exception to the ban for in- 
ternationally monitored nuclear explosions 
for peaceful purposes. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that there he 
printed in the Recorp a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times, written 
by Hans A. Bethe, the leading consult- 
ant of the Government on this subject, 
and published in the New York Times of 
Marcn 29, 1960. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet TEST PLAN EXAMINED—PROPOSAL CoN- 
SIDERED To Give Goop BASIs For AGREE- 
MENT 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMES: 
The Russian proposal made on March 19 

at Geneva is a major step forward in the 

negotiations for cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests. Provided the details can be 

satisfactorily cleared up, it seems to me a 

suitable basis for a treaty. 

In regard to furthering research on de- 
tection, the Russian proposal seems to me 
very well balanced. If we concluded now a 
complete agreement banning all tests, the 
Russians might not have much incentive to 
improve the detection system. With a time- 
limited moratorium on small tests, however, 
it would be very much in their interest io 
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improve the methods of detecting 
tests as quickly as possible. 

Conversely, if the ban were limited to 
large explosions without any moratorium 
on small ones, then the United States might 
not have much incentive to change this 
status quo. The moratorium would provide 
such an incentive because it is very much 
to our interest to make the duration of the 
unmonitored moratorium as short as pos- 
sible. Just as we want to have an assurance 
that the Russians will want to improve the 
system, so they need an assurance that we 
will have the same desire. 


SCOPE OF COMPROMISE 


No international agreement can be entirely 
fooiproof. It mu.t always be partly based 
on faith in the other party’s good intentions. 
The only thing that technical methods of 
inspection can do is to reduce the area in 
which one needs to rely on good faith. This 
is accomplished by the present Russian com- 
promise proposal: The area of faith is re- 
duced in scope to small, underground exe 
plosions, and in time to a few years. 

This seems to me an entirely acceptable 
The Russians have shown that they 
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risk. 

are just as anxious as we are to reach a 
workable agreement. satisfactory to both 
sides. And even in the unlikely case that 


they should violate the moratorium, would 
this be so catastrophic? 

We have already a large variety of nuclear 
weapons of low yield and small size. The 
Russians are probably substantially behind 
us in this area. Underground tests require 
considerable time of preparation, especially 
if a country has never carried out such a 
test. and even more if they have to be done 
in secret and in violation of a treaty. 

It seems to me very unlikely that within 
the limited duration of the moratorium the 
Russians could shift the balance of milttary 
power even in the restricted area of small 
nuclear weapons. 

Obviously the United States will have to 
seek further clarification of the Russian pro- 
posal. In particular, we must be assured 
that the Russians will permit an adequate 
number of on-site inspections, and liberal 
criteria for initiating them. 

Furthermore, the duration of the morator- 
ium will have to be negotiated. But if these 
and other details can be satisfactorily cleared 
up, the Russian proposal seems to me to give 
» good basis for an agreement on test cessa- 
tion at rather small risk. 

The risks in the continued and intensified 
arms race are immeasurably greater. 

Hans A. BETHE. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an article on 
the subject written by Walter Lippmann 
in his syndicated column “Today and 
Tomorrow,” published in the Washing- 
ton Post of March 29, 1¢*% 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

A Takaty IN SIGHT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is now «a good chance that a treaty 
and a voluntary agreement prohibiting nu- 
clear tests will be ready for signature at the 
summit meeting in May. Some _ specific 
points have still to be negotiated. But on 
the main issues there is no longer any im- 
portant disagreement. 

About 10 days ago the Soviet Government 
accepted, with one condition, the proposal 
made last month by the President. It agreed 
that the treaty should cover only test explo- 
sions which can be monitored. This means 
all the explosions which pollute the air. 
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The condition attdched to this acceptance 
of the Eisenhower proposal is that for a 
period of years, perhaps 4 or 5, there shall 
be a voluntary agreement not to make small 
underground test explosions which are not 
yet prohibited by treaty. During this mora- 
torium there would be, as the President first 
proposed, joint scientific studies to improve 
the existing monitoring devices. 

The President is ready to accept the prin- 
ciple of this moratorium. But for obvious 
constitutional reasons he is not able to agree 
to the 4- or 5-year moratorium which the 
Russians want. He has no legal power to 
bind his successor, and the most he can do 
is to obtain promises to maintain a shorter 
moratorium from Mr. NIXon and the leading 
Democratic candidates. This ought to sat- 
isfy Mr. Khrushchev. For if the joint studies 
are carried out with energy and sincerity, 
there will be no serious doubt that the mora- 
torium will be extended further. 

Even if a treaty is signed at the summit 
in May, the Senate will not be able to act 
on it in this session. It will lie over until 
next winter, and this means that all the 
candidates for Federal office will have to 
take a stand on it during the election cam- 
paign. In all likelihood, barring unforeseen 
developments, the treaty will be popular, for 
the risks are very small, and the gains may 
be very great. 

What are the risks? There is no risk at all 
that the big explosions prohibited by treaty 
could be carried out in secret. The treaty 
itself provides for a network of monitoring 
stations. But even more important, so it 
seems to me, is the fact that we are not 
capable by our own instruments of detecting 
the kind of explosion which the treaty would 
prohibit. We are able, so to speak, to moni- 
tor the monitors, to check and to double 
check. 

What about the smaller underground ex- 
plosions which would not be prohibited by 
the treaty but which would be subject to a 
short moratorium? Theoretically, since by 
definition they cannot be detected by exist- 
ing instruments, the Soviets may during 
the past year have been conducting such 
underground tests. But no one thinks the 
Soviet Union has done this. 

Why? Leaving out all considerations of 
good faith, sneak tests wou'd be very dan- 
gerous. For while the scientists agree that 
the smaller explosions underground cannot 
surely be distingu!shed from earthquakes, it 
is also true that they cannot surely be con- 
cealed. The penalty for cheating would be 
enormous. What is more, for the Soviet 
Union the advantages from cheating would 
be unlmportant. For the Soviet Union has 
no big military interest in perfecting the 
smaller nuclear weapons. She has big rock- 
ets to carry big weapons, and a massive re- 
serve of infantry for conventional warfare. 

For the United States the prohibition of 
small test explosions is a concession. It 
probably means that we shall not be able 
to perfect beyond their present state the 
smaller nuclear weapons. Congress, no 
doubt, will study this thoroughly. But so far 
as I can make out, there are plenty of fully 
informed and responsible people in the Gov- 
ernment who think that our arsenal of 
weapons is already very good indeed, and 
that military perfectionism is not a national 
necessity. 

The advantages of the treaty and an agree- 
ment can be measured only by what would 
happen if they failed. If, having come so 
near to an agreement, the three nuclear 
powers quarrel, the race in nuclear weapons 
will not only be resumed but it will be 
expanded. If we three, who have nuclear 
weapons, cannot agree to limit them, then 
all other powers which wish to count in 
world affairs must make or must buy nu- 
clear weapons, 
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The critical country here is not France or 
West Germany. The critical country is Chi- 
na. For it has what Britain, France, and 
Germany do not have, the basic characteris- 
tic of a true nuclear power. This is to have 
so large a territory that it can hope to sur- 
vive an attack. 

If we look ahead, if we take account of the 
great balance of world forces, we must think 
it would be a disastrous folly not to become 
alined with the Soviet Union, when there 
is a chance to do so, against the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, these ar- 
ticles once more emphasize the desira- 
bility of strong public support for a 
meaningful treaty banning nuclear tests. 
I commend them to my colleagues, and 
I associate myself with their conclu- 


sions, particularly those of the distin-. 


guished senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10234) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Commerce and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor for the pres- 
ent. The Senator from Washington 
also wishes to address the Senate on the 
pending bill. I shall suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum later. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
hour is getting late, and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations has the Interior appro- 
priation bill before the Senate also, and 
he would like to have that bill passed 
preceding the business of tomorrow, 
because that business may or may not— 
I hope it may not—delay other business 
of the Senate. SoI shall be very brief. 

We have had our annual discussion 
on the merchant marine. This is an 
annual show. It is always the same 
cast. We have not had any new actors 
foralong time. It is always in the same 
words. It is always the same result, too, 
incidentally. I am sure anyone listen- 
ing to this debate year after year must 
come to the same conclusion, or become 
even more confused about it than he was 
when they first heard it. 

Basically, what the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Ohio, 
the Senator from Florida, and all other 
Senators are trying to do is not to spend 
any more money than we have to spend 
to keep the country going. That in- 
cludes certain things in which the Fed- 
eral Government participates, and one 
facet of that is the merchant marine. 

We agree upon all that. But then in 
the play, in the third act, the actors get 
on two sides of the question. 

There has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding—not deliberate misun- 
derstanding—about the basic problem 
involved and about the basic reasons and 
about the testimony. There have also 
been some statements made on figures 
which need to be corrected. The Sena- 
tor from Washington himself has stated 
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some figures, thinking that he was cor- 
rect in stating them,, only to find that, 
while the figures were not wrong, they 
had to be corrected. 

The American merchant marine, of 
course, is in a unique} situation. -I will 
not go into that in detail. I shall put 
into the Recorp a gréat deal of what I 
have prepared on the subject, which I 
hope will help clear up some of the mis- 
understanding. I have compiled a long 
statement on the subject. 

I hope this will be my last appearance 
in this show. Perhaps what I have pre- 
pared will clear up some of the misun- 
derstanding. 

I have looked over the figures very 
carefully, and I have been very careful 
to see to it that there is as little con- 
fusion as possible on this matter. I 
hope the Senator from Delaware and 
other Senators interested will read my 
statement. 

Here is an example of the confusion. 
There has been a great deal said about 
the coastwise and intercoastal shipping 
being subsidized. Well, if we consider 
the isolated sale of some ships some years 
ago, that might be termed a grant, be- 
cause since we could not use the ships 
otherwise, they could be used in the 
coastwise trade. However, the law pro- 
hibits a subsidy being paid—that is, an 
operational differential subsidy—for any 
coastwise or intercoastal operation. 
That is one misunderstanding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I permitted the 
Senator to speak for most of the after- 
noon, and I did not ask him a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I mere- 
ly wished to point out that I had said 
that they were subsidies that were paid 
as construction subsidies, and I cited 
specific examples. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. That is one 
of the things. It has been said that the 
inland water shipping was subsidized. 
That is not true under the Merchant 
Marine Act. If we wish to say that the 
use of the locks in the river and the 
fact that the ships take advantage of the 
dredging by the Army Engineer Corps, 
constitutes a subsidy, I suppose in a 
sense they are indirectly subsidized. 

It has been said that the airlines are 
subsidized. Of course we never had an 
aviation industry that did not start sub- 
sidized. Even though we say they are 
now off the subsidy, they are indirectly 
still subsidized by the provision for 
weather reports, airports, and many 
other things. 

Someone has said that the railroads 
will come in and ask for a subsidy. The 
railroads have been subsidized ever since 
they started to operate. When they 
came in with their testimony in con- 
nection with the Transportation Act of 
1958, they had a list showing the con- 
struction of dams and locks for the in- 
land waterway system, and someone pre- 
pared a chart showing the value of the 
land given the railroads. It all added 
up to the fact that if we want to keep 
a balanced transportation system for the 
general good of the Nation, we have to 
do what we are doing. 
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Someone said today that pretty soon 
we will have to subsidize the trucking 
industry. Well, indirectly, the truck- 
ing industry is subsidized every time we 
build a road. We do tax the industry. 
They pay a user’s tax. I suppose there 
is not a business in the United States, 
if we dig deep enough into the figures— 
and I am not as expert in figures as the 
Senator from Delaware is—we will find 
that almost every business in the coun- 
try receives some kind of indirect sub- 
sidy. During the war, the big corpora- 
tions received subsidies. 

I may say to the Senator from Dela- 
ware that in our discussion about ship 
sales, some of the figures we used were 
incorrect. I have asked the Maritime 
Board to correct both of us. I have not 
quoted the resale and trade-in figures, 
but I will quote what they have said, 
because they have taken the figures 
given. , 

The Government traded in some indus- 
trial plants it had built during the war 
and sold them at lower prices to indus- 
tries because the Government did not 
need them. The Senator from Delaware 
knows that. Many big industries today 
have had the advantages of trade-in as 
a result of a war. In this instance, many 
of the ships were built during wartime, 
and we did not need them aiter the war. 
They were disposed of under the Ship 
Sales Act. Ihave the report of the Mari- 
time Board on trade-ins under the Ship 
Sales Act which was sponsored by Con- 
gress. I think the average of surplus 
sales of war-built materiel runs, accord- 
ing to the General Services Administra- 
tion, less than 5 percent of its cost. The 
average for war-built ships, many of 
them obsolete, and many of which would 
have had to be scrapped, excent that 
we kept them running in order to haul 
cargoes and get some taxes back, ran 
well over 35 percent, and in many cases 
from 55 to 60 percent. I think thatisa 
pretty good record. 

Because the same kind of argument as 
is made today was made between World 
War I and World War II, the American 
merchant marine was allowed to deteri- 
orate, and the American flag left the high 
seas. The nation spent $17 billion to 
build the fleet which was used in World 
War II, and which hauled 95.6 percent 
of the tonnage overseas. That was be- 
cause we did not have a merchant ma- 
rine. If we had spent one-fiftieth of 
that amount each year from World War 
I to World War II, probably $10 billion 
could have been cut off the amount 
which was spent during World War II 
for the construction of our merchant 
marine. 

There is much misunderstanding about 
voyage limitations. The truth is that 
the Merchant Marine Act establishes au- 
thority in a Maritime Board or a Mari- 
time Commission to establish what are 
called essential trade routes throughout 
the world in the interest of the United 
States and the welfare of our commerce 
in wartime, and also for our defense. 
The act does not say anything about 
the number of voyages. It provides that 
the ships shall qualify. 

The Maritime Board, as it is called 
now, what used to be the Maritime Com- 
mission—I wish the Senator from Dela- 
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ware would listen to what I am Saying. 
I listened all afternoon to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I assure 
the Senator from Washington that I 
am not only listening to every word, but 
Iam enjoying his speech. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is necessary for 
a contractor to apply to the Maritime 
Commission, or now to the Maritime 
Board, to justify his request. 

I think we ought to get the facts 
clear for the record. 

Many Senators have said to me today, 
“Why don’t you simply say nothing, 
and we will vote?” 

My answer was, “I hate to see the 
record left in that way. Every year 
it is necessary to correct it.” 

It is necessary to justify the voyages. 
There is no limitation on their number 
at all. The carrying of essential trade 
goods has to be justified by an objec- 
tive board. The Maritime Board, in my 
opinion, requires pretty good evidence 
before it will justify trade routes. 

I point out on the map I have in 
my hand the trade routes which exist 
today throughout the world. The dark 
lines indicate the 790 voyages a year. 
The number goes down to less than 100 
voyages a year. 

If the Senator from Delaware will 
examine the map, he will see nothing 
but small lines, indicating less than 50 
voyages a year to South America, to 
Africa, and to Australia, continents 
which are bursting—and again I repeat 
myself—at the seams, but they are the 
continents to which we have few or 
no trade routes. That is why the num- 
ber of such trade routes should not be 
fixed, but should be left flexible. 

The Senator from Florida {Mr. Hot- 
LAND! does not decide the number of 
trade routes. That decision is made 
by the Maritime Board. The Senator 
from Delaware has heard this state- 
ment many times. The Maritime Board 
wants a figure within which they can 
live consistent with the expansion of 
trade. I do not believe we want the 
number to remain static. 

As will be seen on the map, there is 
only one line onerating to the west coast 
of Africa. All other maritime nations 
operate more voyages than we do to the 
same parts of South America. 

If the Maritime Board is authorizing 
voyages on trade routes which are not 
justifiable, then we ought to raise the 
question with the Board. When we 
authorize 2,200, 2,300, or 2,400 voyages, 
that does not mean that that is the 
number they will operate. But the 
Board will hold hearines to determine 
the number to be operated. 

World population is expanding, and 
commerce is expanding. I think the 
Board can live within this amount, That 
is the purpose of the provision. 

The House considered this matter and 
went over it with a fine-tooth comb, and 
decided that 2,400 was the proper num- 
ber of voyages. Maybe it will be de- 
cided that more voyages will be needed, 
when this map is examined. Every 
year a large number of applications is 
received. Certainly we want our com- 
merce to expand: we do not want it to 
remain static. TDhe r from Del- 
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aware suggested that we should never 
go above what has been the highest 
number of voyages. I do not think we 
can do that in an expanding world, in an 
expanding America, which wants to keep 
its place in the world. 

We hear much about gaps. We hear 
about missile gaps and all other kinds 
of gaps. But if we do not watch out, 
there will be a bigger gap in our mer- 
chant marine operations than in any. 
thing else we can talk about. 

Mr. President, I do not want to talk 
any more. I want to place in the Rec- 
oRD a statement concerning this whole 
subject. I think it is an objective analy- 
sis of it. It sets forth figures which we 
have talked about and bantered back 
and forth with respect to the whole mat- 
ter. I have checked, rechecked, and 
double checked them. 

I think this matter poses a question, 
as I have said many times today. If 
we want to have an American merchant 
marine, then of necessity we must do 
some of the things which are here pro- 
posed. If we do not want to have a mer- 
chant marine, then we ought to do some- 
thing about seeking the repeal of the act 
head on. 

The limitation on voyages was placed 
in the law for the first time by the 
Appropriations Committee, as legislation 
on an appropriation bill; otherwise, there 
would never have been anything in the 
appropriation about voyages, because the 
voyages have to be justified under the 
act. It is simply not possible for addi- 
tional voyages or new trade routes. It 
is necessary to spend days, weeks, and 
even months to justify them econom- 
ically and otherwise. That is what I 
assume the Board does. 

The Maritime Board has not been 
overexpansive in the development of 
trade routes as can be seen from the 
map, or in the number of vayages. But 
in the growing and expanding world in 
which we live, it is necessary to maintain 
our position, both for our security and 
our economic well-being. 

Mr President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement I have prepared 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, aS follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 

The debates and colloquies in which we 
have engaged the past few days and nights 
concerning the merchant marine and the 
Commerce Department appropriations now 
before us have been a healthy development. 

To those of us whose responsibility it is to 
be informed in this important area of na- 
tional intcrest—and who have devoted many 
long hours and days of committee meetiiugs 
and study to the subject—it is gratifying to 
see the interest of others. 

It has become apparent from these dis- 
cussions that there are those in this dis- 
tinguished body who are confusing the end 
with the means, and there are others who 
base their points of view more on some mis- 
understanding than on fact where the mer- 
chant marine is concerned. 

These basic facts we must keep before us: 

An irrefutably strong American-flag mer- 
chant marine is a necessary and basic instru- 
ment of our national policy as recognized in 
the Merchant Marine Act. passed by Con- 


gress in 1836, 
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This fleet of ships is essential to our peace- 
time commerce—particularly with reference 
to the Soviet economic challenge about 
which I will have more to say shortly—and 
vital to our national defense. It is no less 
vital in this missile age in which we live. 

In order to maintain such a fleet in the 
face of the wide disparities between Ameri- 
can and foreign costs, the Congress must 
provide subsidy assistance in both the oper- 
ating and the building of ships. 

It is at this point that some have been 
confusing the end with the means. The 
end—the objectives—are clearly and force- 
fully stated in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. This legislation, with amendments as 
they have become necessary, has stood the 
test of time—24 years of effective operation. 

It is a good act. 

It is a sound legislation and it reflects 
sound national policy. 

As I have repeatedly said, if there are 
those who wish to repeal the act, let them 
introduce a bill to do so. But until this 
might be done let us not hamstring the ef- 
fectiveness of the act by whittling away at 
the appropriations—the means—by which it 
must function if it is to fulfill the objectives 
set forth by Congress. 

The debate of the past few days has raised 
some serious challenges regarding our Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. These challenges 
must not go unanswered. 

In a recent speech on this floor, the able 
senior Senator from Delaware made some 
very critical remarKs about merchant marine 
subsidies as well as about the agency 
charged with administering that program. 
The Senator’s comments—if I interpret them 
correctly—characterized subsidies as guar- 
anteeing profits. Further, the Senator im- 
plied that faulty administration of the 1936 
act permitted steamship operators to real- 
ize windfalls when they trade in vessels as 
part of a vast ship replacement program now 
under way. 

Objection has been made to operating 
differential subsidies for American shipping, 
seeming to imply that he would be content 
if our great Nation were fully dependent up- 
on the ships of foreign nations to carry 
our commerce and support our defense. 

As legislators, if we are to rely on this 
in arriving at balanced judgments by which 
we steer our course as a leading maritime 
nation, we are, indeed, wallowing deeply in 
a sea of misinformation. Like all Senators, 
I would prefer that American industry 
should operate free of Government-provided 
protections or preferences. Steamship op- 
erators, rugged competitors and free enter- 
prisers that they are, would devoutly pre- 
fer this course. 

Yet, a shrinking world has forced do- 
mestic producers of goods and services to 
compete with similar offerings from coun- 
tries less well endowed than we in terms 
of their standard of living. 

In 1936, after exhaustive investigation and 
hearings, Congress determined that an 
American-flag merchant marine was essen- 
tiat for our commercial welfare and our na- 
tional security—a finding that has many 
times since been confirmed and reconfirmed 
in studies and reports by the military, by 
government, by universities, and by other 
groups. 

Having thus determined, Congress, through 
legislation, provided subsidies for operating 
and constructing ships. These subsidies are 
designed to put our maritime industry on a 
parity with foreign competitors as to cer- 
tain costs. 

Again, like all Senators, I agree that such 
assistance to industry must be carefully 
watched and administered. Implict in this 
watchdog function, which we all share, is 
the obligation to inform ourselves accurately 
&nd fully so that responsible administrative 
and legislative consideration will result. 

Let us, then, share some facts about the 
American merchant marine. 
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Operating subsidy costs: The question has 
been raised by the Senator from Ohio as to 
the taxpayer’s share of the cost of operating 
the subsidized segment of our merchant 
marine. 

The answer is: Relatively little. About 80 
cents out of every dollar of cost is paid for 
by the operator. About 20 cents of every 
dollar is paid for by subsidy. 

In 1958, the total operating expenses of 
the lines under subsidy contract—including 
depreciation and overhead—were $%712,607,- 
165. Of this amount subsidies payable to- 
taled $139,770,672, or 19.6 percent of the 
total. 

It should be clear that the steamship op- 
erator, paying as he does 80 cents out of 
every dollar of expense, lacks no incentive 
to reduce expenses and improve efficiency 
wherever possible. : 

It is important to note that over 80 per- 
cent of all the operating subsidy dollar are 
paid to labor, offsetting America’s high labor 
costs as compared with lower foreign costs. 

Do subsidies guarantee a profit? The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is not alone in his mis- 
understanding that just because a steamship 
operator receives subsidy he is therefore 
guaranteed a profit. This is perhaps one of 
the least understood aspects of our national 
maritime program. 

Subsidies in no way guarantee the opera- 
tor a profit. Like the golfer’s handicap, they 
simply put him into the game on a parity 
footing with his competition. After that he 
is on his own to earn a profit or not, accord- 
ing to his ability. 

Under the 1936 act, if he earns a profit 
greater than 10 percent of the capital ‘‘neces- 
sarily employed” in his business, he then is 
in a recapture position and must begin to 
repay subsidy to the Government up to the 
full amount received. 

Only recently we have had an example of 
the fact that subsidy gives no guarantee of 
profits. The American Banner Line in 1957 
entered the transatlantic passenger trade 
with a converted mariner operating under 
subsidy agreement. After constant unprof- 
itable operation, the line was forced to go 
out of business only a few months ago. 

Ship trade-ins: In his recent speech on 
this floor, the Senator from Delaware con- 
demned both shipping companies and the 
Maritime Administration for the present 
trade-in prices of older ships. He character- 
ized this programs a “bonanza,” a “windfall.” 

I submit that this is not an issue, nor a 
subject, that calls for semantical skyrocketry 
such as this, but for sober scrutiny of the 
facts. 

The facts are— 

The trade-in and build program is fully 
authorized by statute. 

Its legality has been confirmed by both 
the Comptroller General and the Maritime 
Administration. 

It falls within the scope of our national 
maritime objectives and policy and is fully 
consistent with the parity principle estab- 
lished in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

It is economically sound, and it is abso- 
lutely essential if the Government and the 
operators are to achieve the orderly replace- 
ment of our aging fleet. 

What may seem to be unreasonable trade- 
in allowances for older ships is about 10 
percent less than the value placed on similar 
ships in the unrestricted world market. 

American operators who do not hold sub- 
sidy contracts with our Government are per- 
mitted to sell obsolete vessels in the world 
market, but only to friendly foreign nations 
and with certain restrictions. 

This means that their ships actually have 
less than a truly free market value— they 
have what is termed a “restricted market” 
value which might average about 10 percent 
less than ‘‘unrestricted market” value. 

Should American operators with subsidy 
contracts be penalized because they do busi- 
ness with the Government? Should they be 
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deprived of the opportunity to get trade-in 
prices for their ships equal to those of other 
American companies without subsidy? I 
think not. 

There is no sleight of hand going on in 
ship trade-in, as some seem to believe. They 
should remember that there has been a tre- 
mendous upward change in ship prices 
throughout the world since these ships were 
originally acquired—most of them 14 years 
ago. Ship prices, like all costs, have soared. 
And these soaring prices apply also to the 
new ships that operators must build under 
present-day wage and material costs. 

As we all know, the maritime industry has 
no corner on inflation. Every industry and 
every individual faces it. How, on the one 
hand, can Congress and the Government in- 
sist that ship operators live up to their 
contracts and invest millions of dollars in 
new ships * * * then, on the other hand, 


‘say: “But you must take less for your 


trade-in vessels than you could get in world 
markets if you were permitted to sell them 
in world markets, which you cannot do un- 
der terms of your contract with Uncle Sam.” 
Neither Congress nor Government can, in 
equity, take such a position. 

Retaining these trade-in vessels in 
America’s reserve fleet, as contrasted with 
selling them in foreign markets and to for- 
eign competitors, may be in the best inter- 
ests of the Government and the taxpayer. 

Ship replacement program: To qualify for 
a subsidy contract, a steamship company 
must agree to assume many contractual ob- 
ligations. 

It must agree to man its ships only with 
U.S. crews. 

It must agree to maintain regularly sched- 
uled services over trade routes declared es- 
sential by the Government. In maintaining 
such regularity, its ships must sail on sched- 
ule whether their cargo holds are full or 
not. 

It must agree to repair its ships in U.S. 
shipyards and to supply and equip them 
with American-made goods. 

But the most critical and costly obligation 
of all is the operator’s agreement to replace 
his vessels before they become obsolete. 

As part of their contractual agreement, 
and at the insistence of the Government, 
operators with subsidy contracts are now 
committed to and embarked upon such a 
program. 

It is a vast and expensive program * * * 
but a necessary one if our Nation is to con- 
tinue as a maritime power. 

It is in many respects a unique program. 
Involving as it does the replacement of some 
300 ships in a 10- to 15-year period, it is 
the largest ship construction program in our 
Nation’s peacetime history. It has been 
moving slowly—No. 14 in the world. 

It is unique in another respect and this 
is the partnership relation between the 
shipping industry and the Government in 
executing the program. The 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act provides that, in order to main- 
tain a strong American shipbuilding indus- 
try, construction differential subsidies will be 
paid directly to the shipyards to place them 
on a parity with foreign shipyards where 
costs are lower. This enables operators, who 
are required under their contract to build in 
American yards, to purchase ships at costs 
comparable to those abroad. 

To some Senators who have studied the 
1936 act, this is an old and familiar story. 
To others it is not. I shall not belabor the 
point, nor the technical details of how this 
program operates. 

But I do say that all of us in the body 
should feel a keen responsibility to inform 
ourselves accurately about the ship replace- 
ment program, the necessity for it, and 
the manner in which it is being carried out 
under existing legislation. In the hands of 
the Congress lies the fate of this country as 
a maritime power. It is a responsibility we 
cannot ane must not shirk, and it is one 
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we must discharge with full regard for the 
consequences it holds not only for our 
country but for the free world as well. 

To date we have not met it fully. The 14 
steamship companies operating under sub- 
sidy contracts have committed, or are com- 
mitting, themselves to vast expenditures of 
private capital. They have, with success, 
tendered their bonds and their stocks to pri- 
vate investors to raise new capital needed 
for this program. With the Maritime Ad- 
ministration they are engaged in long-range 
planning for ships of superior design and 
greatly improved cargo loading and carry- 
ing capacity. 

Under this program, four new passenger 
liners, two each for Grace Line and Moore- 
McCormack Lines, are already in service. On 
March 31, the first cargo vessel in the pro- 
gram, the SS James Dykes owned by Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., will enter service. 
Forty-one other ships are now either con- 
tracted for or under construction. 

But this is not enough, either to meet the 
problem of fast-approaching obsolescence of 
our fleet, or to keep American shipyards suffi- 
ciently busy to retain and hold together their 
trained work forces. 

In 1958 contracts for 19 ships were let un- 
der this program. In 1959 only 15 contracts 
were let. This is despite the fact that it is 
generally recognized that, in order to replace 
our merchant fleet on a phased-out basis and 
to keep our shipyards productively occupied, 
we must build at the rate of 25 to 26 ships 
@ year. 

If we are to achieve this objective, if we 
are to keep America’s merchant fieet com- 
petitive with the fleets of other nations, if 
we are to retain a trained reservoir of talent 
and shipbuilding facilities, if we are to do 
all these things, the Congress must imple- 
ment the purposes of the 1936 act through 
appropriations that will make such a pro- 
gram possible. 

As I say, to date we have not done so. We 
must. And before we can act, we must 
understand. 

Among other things we must understand 
is the relation of our American-flag mer- 
chant marine to our national welfare, both 
commercially and for our national security. 

Members of the Senate may say: “This is 
the Senator from Washington State talking. 
He is from a seaboard State. Naturally, he 
has an interest in shipping, but why should 
we?” 

May I answer that question? I invite you 
to lay these facts alongside the fiction that 
our merchant marine is important only to 
those Americans who live in seaport cities. 

Our merchant marine employs more than 
200,000 people from every section of the 
country in seafaring, shoreside, and ship- 
building jobs. 

It is an important customer of American 
farms. The 14 companies operating under 
subsidy contracts buy more than $19 million 
worth of food from American producers each 
year. 

It is a substantial taxpayer, the contract 
lines alone paying in excess of $20 million a 
year in Federal income taxes; withholding 
an estimated $50 million in taxes annually 
for employees; and paying an estimated ad- 
ditional $14 million annually in payroll taxes. 

Consider the offset factor of these taxes 
against the net cost of operating subsidies 
for shipping. It is estimated that since 1946, 
85 percent of the net operating subsidy 
costs paid out by the Government has been 
offset by the Federal income taxes paid in 
by shipping companies and their employees. 

In all, it is estimated that the Merchant 
Marine, counting its seagoing, shoreside, and 
shipbuilding and ship repair segments, con- 
tributes better than $5 billion annually to 
the U.S, economy. 

These are direct returns from our Mer- 
chant Marine. Let’s look at some of the less 
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direct returns from foreign trade which 
benefits us all— 

Every 9 minutes a vessel loaded with for- 
eign trade cargo enters or leaves a U.S. port. 
About one out of every four of these vessels 
sails under the American flag. 

In total, more than 4% million Americans 
are provided direct employment as a result 
of our foreign trade—much, but not enough, 
of this foreign trade being carried by Amer- 
ican ships. 

But let’s bring foreign trade a little closer 
home. For instance, more than 1 million 
Ohio factory workers owe their paychecks 
to foreign trade, and thus, at least in part, to 
American ships that make this trade pos- 
sible. Or is he aware of the fact that in 
1956 Ohio’s share of our export trade was 
more than $1 billion? These are facts. 

If we plowed under every square foot of 
Illinois—including the cities, towns and 
hamlets—and made it into one gigantic 
farm it still would not provide acreage 
enough to raise the crops and farm products 
carried to overseas markets by ocean going 
ships in just 1 recent year. It is a fact. 

One million Texas residents of this great 
State working in factories, service industries 
and on farms benefit directly from merchant 
ships and foreign trade. It is a fact. 

We from California and Oregon and Wash- 
ington, should be aware that our three 
States combined have some 1,400,000 manu- 
facturing workers who work in industries 
directly affected by ocean commerce. 

It may come as news that in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas that 1 out of every 3 job 
holders in their three-State area are affected 
by foreign trade; that these workers earned 
an estimated $2 billion in a recent year and 
produced exports valued at more than $400 
million. Yet this is a fact. 

And from the land-locked States of Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming it is of interest that more than 
half a million workers in their area were af- 
fected by foreign trade in 1958 and that their 
share of export trade was worth nearly $3,000 
million. This, too, is a fact. 

So it can be seen that each of us has a 
common tie that binds us to ships and to 
foreign trade and the impact they exert on 
jobs, payrolls, income, purchases and taxes in 
our home States and areas. 

There has been much discussion lately 
about America’s currently unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade. There has been concern ex- 
pressed by economists and others over the 
fact that last year our balance of payments 
deficit amounted to $4 billion. 

Were it not for our American merchant 
marine this deficit might well have been $5 
billion instead of $4 billion. This is so be- 
cause, in 1959, it is estimated that Ameri- 
can-flag vessels sailing in international com- 
merce either earned or avoided disbursement 
in foreign exchange balances of approxi- 
mately $1 billion. 

This $1 billion is not an insignificant fig- 
ure. It is one-quarter of the aeficit and, on 
the positive side, it is a contribution to our 
intangible national exports that is there only 
because we have an active American mer- 
chant marine. 

Americans—all Americans—have another 
and even greater reliance on ships. This has 
to do with the vital role these ships play in 
our national defense. This has been so well 
documented by others that I shall not at- 
tempt to restate here except to say this: 
Qualified experts confirm that, despite mis- 
siles, despite atomic submarines, and despite 
the many other ways which man has devised 
to conduct modern warfare, the dependable 
cargo ship and the passenger-transport re- 
main as the essential links of supply between 
our Nation and the free world, whether the 
wars be hot or cold. 

This view has been supported and reaf- 
firmed within very recent weeks by two 
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major studies, one undertaken by the De- 
partment of Commerce at the President's re- 
quest and the other by the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciences, 

The Commerce study of Federal transpor- 
tation concludes, after detailed examination, 
that “A merchant marine and shipbuilding 
industry are essential to national defense 
and peacetime commerce.” 

The National Academy of Sciences study 
group, with Adm. Arthur W. Radford as 
chairman, concludes, and I quote: 

“The U.S. merchant marine should be pre- 
pared to play a significant national security 
role in three types of conflict: (a) the inten- 
sifying political-economic conflict (cold war) 
that is with us now; (b) the spectrum of 
limited wars which we may face at any time 
at the option of the enemy; and (c) the 
more remote possibility of general nuclear 
war.” 

The Academy report emphasizes that the 
Soviets and their satellites are expanding 
their merchant fleets. It says, and I quote: 
“The United States must use its merchant 
marine defensively to counter economic 
thrust—it must also use it positively as a 
weapon in the cold war arsenal.” 

But it goes on to warn, and I quote: 

“The fleet in general, however, is qualita- 
tively deficient for limited war purposes be- 
cause of inadequate speed, relatively low car- 
go-handling rates, and lack of ‘over the 
beach’ capability—coupled with obsolescence. 

“In the event of general nuclear war, the 
merchant marine could play a vital role in 
rescue, rehabilitation, and restoration. It is 
likely to be the least damaged transportation 
resource.” 

The report concludes that a nuclear war is 
not likely; therefore there should be under- 
taken “a foresighted, positive program de- 
signed to meet cold and limited war needs 
which will go a long way toward producing 
an effective fleet for general war tasks.” 

Here, as in numerous reports that have 
preceded these, are clear mandates to Gov- 
ernment, the Congress and the shipping in- 
dustry to revitalize our merchant marine, 
These are facts and findings from compe- 
tent authorities that detail the course he- 
fore us. 

Not as clearly delineated, but nonetheless 
as commanding in the attention we should 
give them, are the merchant marine aspira- 
tions of the Soviets and their satellites. 

In 1956, the Russians stopped producing 
naval surface vessels in their shipyards and 
began to build merchant ships. Today the 
Soviets are operating 800 merchant ships. 

At the rate the Soviet bloc is building, it 
is expected that by 1975—15 years from 
now—they will have 13 million tons of ship- 
ping, or about 8 percent of the world 
tonnage. 

The Soviets don’t build ships overnight. 
And neither do we. But today as we sit 
here and debate the future of America’s 
merchant marine, Soviet shipyards, Polish 
shipyards, Yugoslav shipyards, Red China 
shipyards, and the shipyards of Eastern 
Germany are bursting with activity and 
with orders. 

Why? Why does the Soviet bloc place 
such stress on merchant ships when their 
economy so desperately needs this produc- 
tive capacity for other purposes? 

To discover the answer we must rearrange 
our thinking about Russia—just as Mr. 
Khrushchev and his planners have rear- 
ranged theirs. 

Most of us are inclined to think of Russia 
as a landpower. We forget, perhaps, our 
lessons of history showing that Russia colo- 
nized sections of our own country and other 
parts of the world as well; that historically, 
it has consistently sought outlets to the sea. 
As a nation it is, therefore, very much at 
home on the sea, 

Today, because it fits its strategy for 
world domination, Russia is again looking 
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to the sea. If it can become, at one and 
the same time, a great landpower and also 
a great seapower, look for a minute at how 
the Kremlin’s objectives can be served. 

What better way could they proceed to 
“pury” us and the rest of the free world 
economically, than to drive other merchant 
shipping off the seas through devastating 
undercutting of rates, through dumping 
strategic materials on world markets at 
bargain-basement rates? 

What better way is there to supply and 
sustain revolutionary movements in debili- 
tated countries than through funneling into 
them by your own controlled shipping the 
manpower, the propaganda materials, the 
arms and the equipment to keep the fires of 
hatred and unrest at white heat? 

Ocean shipping can be for Russia the 
means by which it can cross international 
boundaries with impunity, planting its 
poison as it goes, expanding its influence 
everywhere. 

This the Soviets have done in supplying 
arms to Egypt. They came aboard Russian 
merchant ships. 

As part of their economic penetration of 
Yemen, the Russians landed goods and per- 
sonnel from their own ships. just as the 
armed Kurdish tribesmen sent to Iraq to 
foment discord were landed from Russian 
ships. 

And now, currently, the Russians are 
seeking to extend from 3 to 12 miles the 
traditional limit on territorial waters in 
which a nation has exclusive sovereignty. 
Look behind this move and we see that, if 
such an extension is made, Russia thereby 
acquires 3 million miles of additional coastal 
territory. It can be clearly seen from this 
that Russia, with her 500 submarines, is em- 
phasizing the role of seapower. 

Today, the Soviet Union is second only to 
the United States in seapower, having re- 
placed Great Britain, the free world's tradi- 
tional guardian of the seas. 

Are we to permit, can we afford to permit, 
the Soviets to gain the sea ascendancy they 
seek? 

The answer is obvious and the challenge is 
great. This is another reason we need an 
American merchant marine. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not true that 
in the last 3 years there has come before 
the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which the Senator 
from Washington is chairman, the fol- 
lowing bills contemplating an expan- 
sion of the subsidies which the taxpay- 
ers have to pay: First, 2 years ago, when 
we increased the subsidy for the build- 
ing of two passenger ships. one for the 
Atlantic and one for the Pacific, we 
raised the subsidy 55 percent? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
With respect to the two passenger ships, 
we had long hearings. We did not ac- 
tually raise the subsidy. What we did 
was to allow more of a flexibility be- 
tween what was considered the defense 
features and what the company would 
install. The operational subsidies, if the 
ships had been built and operated, would 
have been the same. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iam speaking of the 
construction subsidy. Those two com- 
panies were paid for the cost of instal- 
ling what would amount to war-serv- 
ice equipment and facilities. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That was paid for 
Separately; but we increased the con- 
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struction subsidy until it amounted to 
55 percent, instead of 50 percent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think 56 percent 
is more nearly correct, if the ships are 
built. But they have not yet been built. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand. 

Next, those who serve the merchant 
marine felt that the drydocks in which 
the ships are repaired should also be in- 
cluded as beneficiaries of the subsidy. 
The argument for that was that the 
drydocks form a part of our national de- 
fense, and that therefore the cost of the 
drydocks should be included in the cost 
of construction, in connection with the 
determination of the subsidy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not recall 
anything of that sort. There was a bill 
to make the floating drydocks eligible 
for mortgage insurance; but that is not 
a subsidy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My understanding 
was that the subsidy was to be extended 
to the floating drydocks, on the basis 
of the argument that the floating dry- 
docks are essential to the national de- 
fense. Of course, if the cost of the 
drydocks is included, there could equally 
well be included the cost of storage fa- 
cilities, and so forth. But perhaps I am 
in error as to that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That bill dealt 
with mortgage insurance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there not also be- 
fore the Congress a bill to provide a 
subsidy for the fishing fleet—on the 
ground that eventually the fishing fleet 
will become a very important, integral 
part of our national defense? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That bill has been 
passed by Congress. It provides for a 
construction differential subsidy for 
fishing fleets of a certain nature. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Is it not also a fact that there is now 
before our committee a bill to remove 
the 50 percent limitation on the sub- 
sidy for the construction of ships? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct, 
but it would not remove the 50 percent 
limitation, although that impression 
may have been gained by some. The 
bill merely provides for payment of the 
difference between the cost of foreign 
construction and the cost of domestic 
construction, whenever that difference 
is in excess of 50 percent. Only the 
amount in exces* of that limitation 
would be paid. Of course, the excess 
could be less than 50 percent, and then 
it would not be paid. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not also a fact 
that, generally speaking, the subsidy 
program is growing, instead of decreas- 
ing, and that that has been the trend 
since the general act was passed in 
1936? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not quite go 
that far with my friend the Senator 
from Ohio. 

We have not changed the 1936 act in 
any respect, so far as I know, as regards 
the operating differential subsidy. We 
did provide for an extension for the con- 
struction of the two so-called super- 
liners—on the theory that they consti- 
tuted a special project. That was very 
unusual. As a matter of fact, it has be- 
come so unusual and so difficult to fi- 
nance, that the ships have not yet been 
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built, although their construction was 
authorized and directed approximately 
7 years ago. 

There is the proposal to change the 50- 
percent differential subsidy, to the ex- 
tent that if the cost goes above 50 per- 
cent, the excess above 50 percent shall 
be paid. But during all that time the 
1936 act has not been changed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But at least the sub- 
sidy situation has not improved since 
the passage of the 1936 act; and if there 
has been a change, it has been in the di- 
rection of having the subsidy situation 
get worse, instead of better, has it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As a matter of 
fact, we have not made any changes at 
all. The superliners have not been built. 


. And the other bill has not even been 


brought up; it is only a proposal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But there was the 
fishing fleet bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But that fleet 
cannot be properly included in the mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That shows the ri- 
diculous aspect of this matter, because 
the fishing fleet has been included in the 
merchant marine, on the theory that 
the fishing fleet would be a part of the 
national defense. Thet argument was 
made on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There was some 
testimony to that effect, but that was 
only incidental. The Navy testified that 
some of the fishing vessels were used 
during the war, as patrol vessels. 

But so far as the Treasury or the 
Budget is concerned, we have not actu- 
ally changed the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936—with one exception. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Ohio will yield, I should 
like to ask that the yeas and nays be 
ordered on the question of agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, Myr. President, 
on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MuskIe in the chair). Is there a suf- 
ficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
no further questions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President. I 
intended to place in the REcorp a letter 
from the Maritime Administration 
which sets forth some figures—even 
though they do not have anything to do 
with the pending amendment—in regard 
to trade-in allowances and the purchase 
price of some of the ships which have 
been mentioned during the debate. But, 
instead of having the letter printed in 
the Recorp, I shall merely keep the letter 
available for examination by any Mem- 
ber who wishes to examine it—instead 
of placing the letter in the REcorpD, and 
cluttering up the Recorp to that extent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have listened with interest 
to the remarks of the Senator from 
Washington. I was particularly inter- 
ested when he attempted to show that 
our objection to the proposed increase of 
this appropriation is futile; he said that 
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on many previous occasions we have lost 
this battle, and he indicates that perhaps 
we shall lose it today. However, that is 
no argument against an amendment 
when we think we are right. 

It is important to bear this in mind 
when we are making an effort to hold 
down the budget. The fact that in the 
last 30 years the budget has been bal- 
anced only five times illustrates the 
problem of cutting down on any spend- 
ing proposal. 

The continuous votes in the Congress 
for increased expenditures are gradu- 
ally eating away the substance of the 
American people—the taxpayers of our 
Nation. 

In regard to the figures I have men- 
tioned earlier, let me say that every one 
of them has been obtained from the 
Maritime Administration. 

Some have tried hard to claim that no 
subsidy was involved in the sale of the 
ships for use on the Great Lakes, but 
again I call attention to the fact that 
ships costing more than $24 million were 
sold to the Great Lakes shipping com- 
panies for a total of $310,000, and they 
were sold within 6 months of the begin- 
ning of the Korean war. By no stretch 
of the imazination could those ships be 
regarded as surplus, nor can it be denied 
that this is a subsidy. 

Furthermore, thereafter the Govern- 
ment authorized the construction of 
other ships of a similar type at a cost of 
nearly $10 million each. Some of the 
arrangements which have been made 
under the guise of subsidizing the Amer- 
ican merchant marine have been utterly 
fantastic. It is high time that these 
facts be recognized, and that such ar- 
rangements be ended. 

Again, a few weeks ago I called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Government 
is now taking back ships at prices of 
$114 million although 10 or 12 years ago 
the same ships were sold for $1 million. 
Yes—the price at which the Govern- 
ment is taking them back is in some in- 
stances 50 percent more than the price 
for which the Government sold them 10 
or 12 years ago. Yet the Senator from 
Washington has described those ships as 
“junk.” If they are only junk, why is 
the Government paying $112 million for 
them? 

Mr. President, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the question of agree- 
ing to this amendment. When the vote 
is taken Senators will be voting on the 
question of expanding these subsidies 
far beyond what the Budget Bureau rec- 
ommended. 

Certainly we would not be cutting back 
this subsidy too much if we cut it back 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Unless the Congress proceeds in the 
direction of cutting these subsidies, 
rather than increasing them, the 
budget will never be balanced. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
article entitled “The United States 
Should Cut Its Losses on Tankers,” 
which was published in Barron’s maga- 
zine for February 15, 1960. The article 
points out very plainly how far down the 
subsidy road we are going, and empha- 
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sizes the fact that it is time for a halt 
to be called. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD Cut ITs LOSSES ON 
TANKERS 


Of all the ships to which men commend 
their fortunes, perhaps none has encoun- 
tered more ups and downs of late than the 
tanker. Just a few years ago, it will be re- 
called, Messrs. Livanos, Niarchos, and Onas- 
sis became the wonders of the financial 
world; as a symbol of unparalleled affluence, 
the tanker Owner all but replaced the Texas 
millionaire. Under the relentless pounding 
of events, however, the glamour and glitter 
have begun to fade. Aristotle Onassis has 
had difficulties with the U.S. Government. 
According to recent estimates, nearly one- 
quarter of total tanker tonnage has been laid 
up. Most distressing of all, a new fleet of 
tank ships, largely financed with Federal 
assistance and flying the Stars and Stripes, 
is perilously close to floundering in the 
choppy economic scas. 

In an effort to stave off disaster, its own- 
ers have sent out urgent calls to Washing- 
ton for help. In particular, they seck im- 
mediate relief from contractual obligations 
which have grown as burdensome as any 
albatross. With an eye toward the long 
pull, moreover, they are pushing for a privi- 
leged, and highly profitable, status in the 
transportation of petroleum to these shores. 
Lacking such aid, say the storm-tossed 
mariners, they are bound to go under; the 
U.S. Maritime Administration, willy-nilly, 
may wind up with a large fleet of tankers 
on its hands. While this, of course, ryould 
be an untoward event, the proposed alterna- 
tive is clearly worse. For one thing, at heavy 
cost to both producers and consumers, it 
would turn the flow of imported oil into a 
tight little monopoly. Furthermore, at the 
national expense, it would bail out not only 
& small group of private speculators, but 
also a blundering Federal agency, which 
probably should be overhauled from stem to 
stern. Like a beacon on a foggy night, 
then, the tale of the tankers sheds a pierc- 
ing light on what is wrong with U.S. shipping 
policy. 

The sorry saga dates back to the time of 
Suez, when the U.S. Government, alarmed at 
@ temporary shortage of tankers, decided to 
spur their construction. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration was authorized to oifer private 
operators a number of incentives, including 
the privilege of making a relatively small 
downpayment (ranging from 20 percent to 
as little as 1214 percent) on a new vessel, and 
borrowing the balance on a mortgage insured 
by the Agency. Under this attractive 
scheme, shipowners agreed to build upwards 
of 20 tankers, at an estimated cost of $250 

,Million. Long before their completion, how- 
ever, the market tides had turned. Instead 
of facing a scarcity of oil, the free world 
soon found itself burdened with a glut. To 
make matters worse, this country last year 
imposed stiff quotas on foreign shipments 
of crude oil and products. AS aconsequence, 
tanker charter rates have dropped to a 5- 
year low, and a great deal of tonnage, in- 
cluding some vessels which never have 
hauled a cargo, is on the beach. Several 
federally insured mortgages are threatened 
with default; in at least one case, the Mari- 
time Administration actually has begun to 
make the necessary payments of principal to 
the lender. Unless help is forthcoming 
shortly, cry spokesmen of the harassed 
owners, the whole fleet may sink into bank- 
ruptcy. 

To stay afloat, they are urging, first, that 
the Maritime Administration be empowered 
to throw them a temporary lifeline, i.e., to 
meet their mortgage payments as the need 
arises. The agency, out of skimpy reserve 
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funds, has taken this sympathetic tack with 
one hard-pressed debtor. Under a bill in- 
troduced last week by Senator Macnuson, 
Democrat, of Washington, MA would have 
the right to draw on the Treasury as well. 
Whatever shape it may take, the expedient 
is thoroughly unsound. For one thing, the 
surplus of tankers may persist for years; 
most observers in the trade, indeed, expect 
it to grow considerably worse before it gets 
better. At best, vessels burdened with ex- 
cessive capital and operating costs, as are 
the new U.S.-flag tankers, would have 
trouble surviving in anything but a global 
crisis. Hence, by trying to tide over the 
shipowners, instead of simply foreclosing, 
the Maritime Administration might be 
throwing good money after bad. In any case, 
it would be committed to unseemly specu- 
lation for the rise. 

To be sure, under a second proposal ad- 
vanced by the owners, the rise would be 
swift. Briefly, they have asked the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization to rule that, 
in the national interest, half of all the pe- 
troleum imported into the United States 
must be carried in vessels fiying the Ameri- 
can flag, i.e., their ships. Such an extraordi- 
mary decree, of course, would constitute a 
vast windfall for the group. At a stroke it 
would turn a hopeless excess of tonnage into 
a severe local shortage, thereby driving up 
charter rates and creating, for the favored 
few, a buoyant prosperity and the prospect 
of handsome capital gains. 

The rest of the country, however, would 
have to foot a steep bill. Such shoddy com- 
mercial tactics would cost the United States 
& precious tradition of maritime freedom 
which it now shares with almost every other 
nation of the West. They would exact a 
heavy toll from the oil companies, thereby 
leading, sooner or later, to higher fuel costs 
for factory and home alike. What the 
tanker owners are seeking, finally, would put 
American indusiry, already none too robust 
competitively, at a further disadvantage in 
the markets of the world. The upkeep of 
ships, as Plautus once observed, is one of 
the two most expensive things on earth. To 
support a fleet of tankers, on the terms out- 
lined above, is plainly more than the United 
States can afford. 

Far from expanding its maritime commit- 
ments, then, the only sensible course for 
Washington to follow is to cut its losses. 
In the process it would do well to take 
another look at the national policies which 
have led to the construction of an armada 
of commercially unviable vessels, as well as 
at the officials who apparently would spare 
nothing to keep them afloat. The federally 
financed tanker fleet has been a fantastic 
waste of resources, private and public alike. 
From this sad exncrience, let the United 
States salvage whatever wisdom it can. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
request unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FrReEaR], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
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Ger], and the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts |[Mr. KEnNeEpy], 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’MaHoneEY !, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON!, and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut |[Mr. Dopp] is absent 
because of iliness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MantoneY] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia {[Mr. RanpoLpeH] is paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Nebraska 
would vote ‘‘yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Frear| is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri {Mr. SyMInc- 
ton]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware would vote “vea,” 
and the Senator from Missouri would 
vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CapeHarrt], 
the Senator from Iowa |Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busul, the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Case], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis}, and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morron] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is detained on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis! is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RaNDOLPH]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 54, as follows: 


| No. 139] 
YEAS —28 
Aiken Dworshak Mundt 
Allott Ervin Prouty 
Bennett Fong Proxmire 
Brunsdale Goldwater Schoeppel 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Scott 
Carlson Javits Talmadge 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Thurmond 
Cotton Keating Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Lausche 
Douglas McClellan 
NAYS—54 

Anderson Eastland Holland 
Bartlett Ellender Jackson 
Beall Engle Johnson, Tex. 
Bible Fulbright Johnston, S.C. 
Bridges Gore Kefauver 
Butler Green Kerr 
Byrd, W.Va.  Gruening Kuchel 
Cannon Hart Long, Hawait 
Carroll Hartke Lusk 
Chavez Hayden McCarthy 
Church Hennings McNamara 
Clark Hill Magnuson 
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Mansfield Muskie Sparkman 
Martin Pastore Stennis 
Monroney Robertson Wiley 
Morse Saltonstall Williams, N.J. 
Moss Smathers Yarborough 
Murray Smith Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—18 
Bush Frear Morton 
Capehart Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Case, N.J. Humphrey Randolph 
Cooper Kennedy Russell 
Curtis Long. La, Symington 
Dodd McGee Young, N. Dak. 


So the amencment of Mr. WILLIaMs of 
Delaware was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The 
qucstion is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Florida to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. fr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Massachusetts |[Mr. SaLToNSTALL], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], 
the Senator freom Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senatcr from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Mon- 
tana |[Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grventnc!, and the Senator 
from New Jersey |[Mr. Wiu11‘Ms], I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and azk to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cnyrier CLERK. On page 23, be- 
tween lines 8 and 9, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

GRANTS FOR RESEARCH AND MANAGEMENT 

COUNSELING 

For grants under section 7(d) of the 

Small Business Act, as amended $2,080,000. 


On page 23, line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out ‘$50000.000" and to insert 
in lieu thereof ‘$47,920.000.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 18 I submitted an amendment to 
H.R. 10234, the Commerce Department 
appropriation bill. Several colleagues 
joined me in submitting the amendment 
to provide funds for the continuation of 
the Small Business Administration’s 
counscling and research grants program. 

Now on behalf of myself and Senators 
SALTONSTALL, FULBRIGHT, PROXMIRE, MOSS, 
Morse, Coorer, MurRAY, GRUENING, and 
WiILtrams of New Jersey, I offer the 
original proposal and one other. The 
first part would add $2,080,000 to the 
SBA appropriation. The second would 
reduce another part of the SBA appro- 
priation by an equivalent amount. The 
net effect would be to leave the total 
SBA appropriation unchanged from the 
amount in the bill as reported by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

First, on page 23, between lines 8 and 
9, insert the following: 

GRANTS FOR RESEARCH AND MANAGEMENT 

COUNSELING 


For grants under section 7(d) of the Small 
Business Act, as amended, $2,080,000. 
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Second, on page 23, line 8, strike out 
$50,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$47,920,000.” 

Section 7(d), added to the Small Busi- 
ness Act by the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, provides for a program 
of grants to any State government, or 
any agency thereof, State-chartered de- 
velopment credit or finance corporations, 
land-grant colleges and universities, and 
colleges and schools of business, engi- 
neering, commerce, or agriculture for 
studies, research, and counseling con- 
cerning the managing, financing, and 
operation of small business enterprises. 
The act provides that no grant shall ex- 
ceed $40,000 annually and that only one 
grant shall be made in any State. 

The first grants under this program 
were made last June for fiscal year 1959. 
The 1960 grants will be made in April, I 
am told. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration submitted a budget request for 
funds to continue the program in 1961, 
but the Bureau of the Budget denied the 
request. 

On March 18, when I submitted my 
original amendment, I reviewed the his- 
tory of this counseling and research 
program, I pointed to the need for it, 
as determined by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and to statutory 
recognition by the Congress of this need 
on two separate occasions. I also ex- 
plained that the program was originally 
funded by putting idle Federal Reserve 
Act funds to work. Rather than review 
my points here, I should like to bring 
in the views of a non-Government 
spokesman. 

Last Tuesday, Dr. W. Arnold Hosmer, 
professor in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business, appeared before the 
Senate Small Business Committee in 
support of the counseling and research 
grants program. Dr. Hosmer is an emi- 
nent scholar in the field of business 
education, but he is also a successful 
small businessman. He is president of 
one manufacturing firm and chairman 
of the board of another. He obviously 
knows both what needs to be done and 
what can be done under the research 
grants program. 

Certainly the committee was im- 
pressed with Dr. Hosmer’s testimony. It 
can be summarized in these points con- 
cerning the program: 

First. It results in applying to the pur- 
pose at hand much more than the 
amount appropriated. When a project 
is approved and the grant of $40,000 for 
1 year is made to one of the institutions 
in the State, the large investment in men 
and facilities is made available as a basis 
and background for this research. There 
is a multiplier effect. More in men and 
resources is made available than is cov- 
ered by the $40,000 granted to the insti- 
tution, and that is true throughout the 
institutions of the country. 

Second. This is a peculiarly American 
type of effort: The projects are developed 
and proposed by many men in many in- 
stitutions. The total effect over a term 
of years will represent the free creative 
thinking of a large number of able and 
devoted men. 

Third. This type of research has been 
going on for 30 years or more, with 
increasing effectiveness. Research in 
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management has proved to be one of the 
major forces in our increase in produc- 
tivity. Yet it has been developed pri- 
marily by and for large corporations. 

Fourth. It is difficult for small enter- 
prises to do extensive research, especially 
of the second type. The State grant pro- 
gram is an opportunity to give assist- 
ance on a nonrigid and typically Ameri- 
can basis. 

Fifth. For 75 years the trust problem 
has been a central feature of American 
life. It has been approached too ex- 
clusively from the point of view of re- 
pressing large units. This program rep- 
resents a second and newer approach— 
helping small enterprises to do an even 
more effective job than at present of 
competing with large units. 

Sixth. The 10 percent of small busi- 
nesses with the best management are a 
tremendously valuable national resource. 
In operating results they match or sur- 
pass our largest corporations. They have 
worked out in the fire of competition 
management methods vitally needed 
among other small firms. 

One of the most intriguing aspects of 
the program is that it can be a means of 
recording these proven management 
methods and making them available for 
use more broadly among small businesses 
as a whole. 

Seventh. In this program the inquiries 
now under way or recently completed 
give promise of being highly valuable. 
But as in other research, the full effect 
is cumulative and can be expected to in- 
crease in value over a term of years. 

Eighth. This program has been, and is, 
well administered. 

Ninth. The fact that it applies to each 
of the States is an advantage. It serves 
as an incentive to creative thinking on 
small business in all of the 50 States. 
I consider this basis of $40,000 per State 
very wise. 

Tenth. This program can increase na- 
tional productivity to a degree that will 
increase the Federal revenue more than 
the amount of the expenditure required, 
and probably many times that expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. President, I hope that Senators 
will give serious consideration to the 
testimony of this eminent scholar and 
successful businessman, and will sup- 
port the amendments to continue the 
program which he so capably advocates. 

Our second amendment requires a 
word of explanation. By the amend- 
ment we would reduce a $50 million 
appropriation to the revolving fund to 
$47,920,000. SBA uses the _ revolving 
fund to carry out several of its programs 
including the small business loan pro- 
gram. Of course, I would not want to 
reduce the revolving fund appropriation 
if it appeared that the reduction would 
hinder the loan program. The reduced 
appropriation should in no way affect 
the rate or volume of SBA business 
loans. The Administrator of the Agency 
stated to the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee that the $50 million appropriation 
should provide a margin of $15 million 
above the estimate of funds required for 
loans. All that we will do today in 
adopting the second or offsetting amend- 
ment will be to reduce the margin from 
$15 million to approximately $13 million. 
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I urge Senators to support these 
amendments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the amendment does not change 
the amount of the bill in any way, and 
inasmuch as it would carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the chairman, the 
ranking minority member, and other 
members of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, and is requested by 
many people and agencies, I am willing 
to take the amendment to conference. 
I understand that my distinguished col- 
league, the ranking minority member, 
concurs with me in that position. The 
chairman of the Select Committee has 
correctly stated my view. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the Senator from Ala- 
bama for offering this amendment. I 
am very appreciative also of the atti- 
tude taken by the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee. Both Sen- 
ators have been friends of small busi- 
ness, and I think this is a very excellent 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am a cosponsor 
of this amendment. Funds for the con- 
tinuation of this program were included 
in the original budget request of the 
Small Business Administration, but were 
cut out by the President’s Bureau of 
the Budget. This is another action which 
makes one wonder about the adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward small business. 

The purpose of this research program 
is to find new ways to aid small busi- 
nesses to improve their management. 
Increasingly we know that lack of man- 
agement skill is at least as frequent a 
cause of small business failure as lack 
of capital. When we held hearings last 
summer in the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I was much impressed by the 
unanimous agreement on the part of 
some 10 witnesses who appeared before 
us that the program filled a very great 
need and should be continued. I know 
that the program in Wisconsin, where 
a grant was made to the State’s De- 
partment of Resource Development, has 
proved to be very valuable. The testi- 
mony from other States leads me to be- 
lieve that if we can continue to help 
small businesses to develop better man- 
agerial techniques we will have supple- 
mented the need of small business for 
capital. 

This program of grants to land grant 
colleges, universities, and other State 
agencies is a modest one since only one 
grant can be made in each State and 
the maximum grant which can be made 
is $40,000. 

I would also like to emphasize that 
we can continue this program for fiscal 
1961 without increasing this appropria- 
tion by transferring the necessary $2,- 
080,000 from the small business revolv- 
ing fund. This would reduce that fund 
from $50 million to $47,920,000 but would, 
I am assured, leave that fund with a 
comfortable cushion reserve. 

I strongly urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION—FIL- 
ING OF REPORT BY JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary, in the event 
it has not reported House bill 8601, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1959, to the Senate 
prior to adjournment today, be directed 
to file such report prior to midnight to- 
night, with the Secretary of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





STRENGTHENING OF COMMIS- 
SIONED CORPS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2220) to strengthen the Commissioned 
Corps of the Public Health Service 
through revision and extension of some 
of the provisions relating to retirement, 
appointment of personnel, and other 
related personel matters, and for other 
purposes, which were, on page 1, line 
4, strike out “1959” and insert “1960”; 
on page 3, line 4, strike out “1959” 
and insert “1960”; on page 3, line 7, 
strike out “1961’’ and insert “1962”; on 
page 3, line 13, strike out “1959” and 
insert ‘‘1960’; on page 9, line 17, strike 
out “1959” and insert “1960’’; on page 
9, line 23, strike out “1959” and insert 
“1960”; on page 10, line 3, strike out 
“1959” and insert ‘1960’; on page 10, 
line 5, strike out ‘1959 and insert 
“1960”; on page 10, line 14, strike out 
“1959” and insert ‘1960’; on page 10, 
line 24, strike out ‘1959” and insert 
“1960; on page 11, line 11, strike out 
“1959” and insert “1960”; on page 11, line 
14, strike out “1959” and insert “1960”; 
on page 12, line 11, strike out “1959” and 
insert ‘1960’’; on page 12, line 15, strike 
out 1959” and insert ‘1960’, and on 
page 13, line 6, strike out ‘1959” and 
insert ‘‘1960”’. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this bill is 
recommended by the Department of 
Health, Education. and Welfare, with 
the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is designed to strengthen 
the commissioned corps of the Public 
Health Service. The bill was passed on 
the call of the calendar by the Senate 
at the last session. The House has 
passed the bill exactly as the Senate 
passed it, except to change the date 
1959 to 1960 in one instance, and in an- 
other instance, to change 1961 to 1962. 

I have consulted with the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. D1rKsEN] 
and the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the committee |Mr. GoLp- 
WATER! and they are in perfect agree- 
ment that the Senate should concur in 
the House amendments. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments en bloc. They in- 
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yolve merely a change in dates, in one 
ce from 1959 to 1960, and in the 
other from 1961 to 1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 10234) making appro- 

priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 


purposes. . 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, was 

the amendment of the Senator from 

Alabama (Mr. SpaRKMAN] agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know of no further 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FreaR], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGEE], and the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RusseLt] are absent on official 
business. 

Talso announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEn- 
NEDY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy |], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from North 
Carolina {Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Delaware {Mr. Frear], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senators from Wyoming { Mr. McGEE 
and Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia {Mr. Russet], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMING- 
TON] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana {Mr. CaPEeHart], 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 
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The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu], the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. CasEe], the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis], and the Senator from 
Kentucky {[Mr. Morton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busy], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. CaprreHart], the 
Senators from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper 
and Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. CurTIs] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 140] 

YEAS—79 
Aiken Goldwater Mansfield 
Allott Gore Martin 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Bartlett Gruening Morse 
Beall Hart Moss 
Bennett Hartke Mundt 
Bible Hayden Murray 
Bridges Hennings Muskie 
Brunsdale Hill Pastore 
Butler Holland Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Robertson 
Cannon Javits Saltonstall 
Carison Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Carroll Johnston,S.C. Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Keating Smith 
Church Kefauver Sparkman 
Clark Kerr Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Dworshak Long, Hawaii Wiley 
Eastland Lusk Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McCarthy Yarborough 
Engle McClellan Young, Ohio 
Fong McNamara 
Fulbright Magnuson 

NAYS—2 
Douglas Williams, Del. 

NOT VOTING—19 

Bush Frear O’Mahoney 
Capehart Hickenlooper Randolph 
Case, N.J. Humphrey Russell 
Cooper Kennedy Symington 
Curtis Long, La, Young, N. Dak. 
Dodd McGee 
Ervin Morton 


So the bill (H.R. 10234) was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer [Mr. MuskKIE] ap- 
pointed Mr. HoLianp, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
MaGNnuson, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1961 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 10401) making appro- 

priations for the Department of the In- 
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terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the figures on page 1 of 
the report. It will be noted that the com- 
mittee considered budget estimates to- 
taling $538,513,300 for the agencies and 
bureaus of the Department of the In- 
terior exclusive of the Southeastern 
Power Administration, the Southwestern 
Power Administration, the Bonneville 


‘Power Administration, and the Bureau 


of Reclamation; and for several related 
agencies which are listed on page 2 of 
the report. 

The committee recommends definite 
appropriations totaling $574,442,500 for 
the programs and activities of these 
agencies, wnich is an increase of $42,- 
883,900 over the House bill and an in- 
crease of $35,929,200 over the budget es- 
timates. 

Mr. President, the major increases 
recommended by the committee are for 
the programs of the following agencies: 

Office of Saline Water, $800,000; 

Bureau of Land Management, $4 
million; 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, $5,900,000; 

Geological Survey, $1,700,000; 

Bureau of Mines, $3,800,000; 

Nationai Park Service, Construction 
Program, $1,860,000; 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, $2,100,000; 

Bureau of Commercial 
$800,000; 

Office of Territories, $500,000; and 

U.S. Forest Service, $19,500,000. 

Mr. President, it is the view of the 
committee that these additional funds 
are required to provide for strengthen- 
ing management programs of public 
lands and for expanded research pro- 
grams to assure full development of 
public and private resources. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the total increase of $35,929,200 recom- 
mended is only about 7 percent of the 
estimated $500 million of revenue that 
will be derived from public lands ad- 
ministered by the agencies involved. 

It represents less than one-twentieth 
of 1 percent of the total request of $79.4 
billion for new obligational authority in 
the President’s budget. 

Of the total increase recommended, 
$19,500,000 is for the activities of the 
U.S. Forest Service. I think the state- 
ment on page 24 of the report clearly 
expresses the view of the committee 
with respect to the activities of the For- 
est Service. This statement reads: 

In recommending these additional funds 
the committee has taken into consideration 
the fact that if these Federal lands are to 
provide their share of a greatly increased 
demand for timber, water, forage, and rec- 
reation of an ever-increasing population— 
estimated to be 215 million by 1975; 325 
million by the year 2000—we must now pro- 
vide for a more intensified management pro- 
gram and an expanded research program, 


Fisheries, 
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I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that any Senator may have with 
respect to the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few brief remarks about 
the usual fine work done by our dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee [Mr. HaypeEn], 
and his colleagues when they prepared 
the Interior Appropriations bill. They 
have again taken into consideration the 
welfare and orderly development of the 
Nation’s resources and have reported a 
good bill. There is probably no other 
money bill which is so important and 
so basic to my State of Montana. 

I was especially pleased with in- 
creases provided for our forest programs. 
It is vital that we give renewed vigor to 
the protection, proper utilization, and 
replenishing of our wooded lands. The 
$19,799,500 increase provided in this bill 
will allow the U.S. Forest Service and 
other agencies to more adequately meet 
our forest needs. The committee ex- 
pressed great wisdom in providing these 
increases, continued delay would be det- 
rimental to the Nation’s well-being. 

The funds provided for the fish and 
wildlife programs also have my whole- 
hearted approval and I was especially 
pleased with the $130,000 which will al- 
low the rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion work to be completed on the Cres- 
ton Fish Hatchery in Montana. This is 
a new item and the bill also provides 
$90,000 for completion of the warm 
water fish hatchery at Miles City and 
$220,500 to continue work on the Ben- 
ton Lake Wildlife Refuge, both have 
been approved by the House. 

The funds provided for the National 
Park Service will allow the agency to 
proceed with some of the early construc- 
tion on the Camas Creek portion of the 
International Loop Road which will 
eventually provide a circular route 
through Glacier National Park and on 
into Waterton-Lakes National Park in 
Canada. This will facilitate better travel 
in both parks. 

Finally, I am most pleased with the 
$600,000 item for modernization and new 
construction at the Busby School on the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation 
to be operated by the Bureau. of Indian 
Affairs. The existing facilities are over- 
crowded and inadequate. This boarding 
school can make a major contribution in 
educating these fine young Indian chil- 
dren, but little can be accomplished un- 
der existing conditions. 

These increases provided by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations are 
important, they are not extravagant, 
and I do not think we can be labeled 
“big spenders” for wanting to improve 
our forests, adequately protect our fish 
and wildlife resources, improve and ex- 
pand our national park facilities which 
have become major recreational attrac- 
tions in this country, and to provide for 
the improved educational and economic 
standards of our Indians. I hope that 


the Senate will be able to prevail upon 
our colleagues in the House and send a 
bill to the President with these increases. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding, and I will be 
brief. I think all Senators owe the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, as well as other mem- 
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bers of the subcommittee, a special debt 
for going so thoroughly into the nation- 
wide problem of having an adequate for- 
estry program, not only in research but 
also in management and marketing and 
all the related problems that go with it. 
In the humble opinion of the Senator 
from Mississippi, these appropriations 
are laying the groundwork for truly a 
new day, and I think the amount that 
has been included in this bill is the mini- 
mum amount that could be expected to 
make a reasonable start on this nation- 
wide program. It is not an area matter; 
it is entirely for the Nation; and not only 
for this generation, but for future gen- 
erations, as well. 

I commend the Senator again, most 
highly, for what he has done. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iyield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I wish to join in com- 
mending the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona upon the fine report 
and the wonderful work he has done in 
making available these moneys for the 
natural resources development of our 
country. I especially commend him and 
his committee for the appropriation re- 
lating to the saline water investigation. 
That appropriation was increased by 
$400,000, in order, as the report states, 
“to strengthen its research program, es- 
pecially in basic research, on the prob- 
lems of the conversion of saline and 
brackish waters.” 

There is no program presently pend- 
ing which could do more to revolution- 
ize conditions throughout the world 
than a major breakthrough in this par- 
ticular area. 

I was the author of this legislation in 
the House of Representatives. The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] was a coauthor 
of the last bill which was passed, and I 
feel certain that he, too, would join in 
commendation of this particular item. 

Another matter of very essential im- 
portance to us who live in the coastal 
areas is the amount of increase in funds 
made available for research. An in- 
crease of $642,000 has been provided for 
research programs under the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. There is no in- 
dustry which has had more difficulty 
than the fishing industry of this coun- 
try. Our fishing fleet has been laid up. 
It can no longer compete. Unless it be- 
comes possible to find better ways to 
catch fish faster, we shall simply have 
to go out of the market. The increased 
appropriation is in line with the pro- 
gram to improve the fishing industry. 
I am grateful to the Senator and his 
committee, as I am certain the people 
connected with the fishing industry of 
the Nation will be grateful to them for 
this increase in funds. 

Last, but not least, is the amount of 
money made available, in addition to 
that requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget, for the national forest program. 
The distinguished chairman has already 
alluded to a part of the statement made 
in the report on page 24. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that an additional $12,- 
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330,100 was allowed in the areas of tim- 
ber resource management, recreation, 
public use, and forest-fire protection. 

We are especially grateful to the 
chairman for his consideration in re- 
spect to the $1 million allowed for the 
rehabilitation of recently burned areas, 
This million dollars is set aside to help 
rehabilitate some 128,000 acres of land 
which have been burned over and are 
in need of reforestation. A major por- 
tion of this area is in the southern part 
of California, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona well knows. 

These are only three of the major 
items in which I have a particular in- 
terest. The whole bill is an excellent 
one. I join in the commendation of 
the chairman and of his committee, who 
have rendered a real service to the 
Nation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I want to speak my appreciation, 
also, of the statesmanship which has 
been shown by the committee headed by 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona. 
The Senator from Arizona is chairman 
not only of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations but also chairman of this partic- 
ular subcommittee. 

I also wish to express appreciation for 
the work of the Senator’s colleagues on 
the subcommittee, including my own 
colleague from South Dakota I[Mr, 
MuUNDT |}. 

I should like to mention three items 
in connection with the bill, although I 
believe the whole bill ‘s an example of 
a bill which is an investment in the fu- 
ture of America. 

First, I should like to comment on the 
saline water program. The distinguished 
junior Senator from California (Mr. 
ENGLE] carried the flag in the House of 
Representatives for the original demon- 
stration program. It was my privilege 
to sponsor the bill in the Senate for the 
original research program, and to have 
the privilege of appearing before the 
subcommittee headed by the Senator 
from Arizona on various occasions in 
that connection. 

The appropriations provided in this 
bill mean that the program has entered 
a new phase. I refer to the appropria- 
tion for the construction of demonstra- 
tion plants. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico |Mr. ANDERSON] initiated or in- 
troduced the legislation for the demon- 
stration plant which handled sea water. 
I introduced the bill which authorized 
the construction of plants relating to 
brackish waters, one of which will be at 
Webster, S. Dak. In this bill we are 
appropriating money for the construc- 
tion of those plants, four of them al- 
ready selected, as to the process I stated, 
and the fifth, as I understand, to be 
chosen in the early future. 

This item may well be the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the bill, because it is 
a new feature in the construction field. 
Nothing is more important to the devel- 
opment of the country and its future 
progress than the assurance of a good 
water supply. The desalination of water, 
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poth sea water in the coastal areas and 
prackish water in inland areas, offers 
great promise in that field. 

I think at this time I should also ex- 
press appreciation for the work of the 
Secretary of the Interior and Dr. Miller 
in prosecuting the program. I am glad 
to see the distinguished chairman nod 
his assent to my statement. 

I wish to mention two additional 
items—and I shall only mention them. 
One relates to the appropriation for the 
forest program. That is always an in- 
vestment. We get back so much more 
than we put into it that it is good busi- 
ness. For the country to harvest its 
timber properly, roads are necessary; 
and reforestation is necessary to main- 
tain the resource. The committee has 
recognized its responsibility and has 
acted in a statesmanlike manner in that 
regard. 

The other item I wish to mention re- 
lates to the allowance for roads on In- 
dian reservations. My colleague from 
South Dakota |[Mr. MunpT! was respon- 
sible for bringing to the committee's at- 
tention the importance of hard surfac- 
ing a road in the Crow Creek Reserva- 
tion, in South Dakota, in connection 
with a project about to be built; where 
Indians are being rehabilitated; and 
where some industrial development can 
take place with an adequate highway. 
This highway will afford direct connec- 
tion to the construction work for both 
the Highmore and Chamberlain com- 
munities. 

I commend the chairman and the 
committee for their favorable consid- 
eration of this item. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mtr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I recall that in the 
justification. which accompanied the 
budget a showing was made for the first 
time, and a request was made, for funds 
to acquire lands in the Everglades Na- 
tional Park in the amount of $450,000. 
While that amount was not mentioned 
in the report, I believe it is included, 
because I note the following words on 
page 17: 

The programs for construction of build- 
ings and utilities and land acquisition sub- 
mitted in the justifications in support of the 
budget estimate have been approved. 


Am I to understand that the $450,000 
for the park mentioned is included in 
the appropriation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

The Senator will recall that the 
Florida Forestry Department was par- 
ticularly interested in two items of re- 
search related to the reforestation of 
the sand hills areas in our State and in 
the adjoining States of Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina! There 
was another station’ in Brewton, Ala., 
as Well as two in Florida, Marianna and 
Lake City, which were interested. 

I note, on page 27, in the first line, 
that apparently an item of $2,713,400 was 
Provided in the bill and covered in the 
report for forestry research which was 
not allocated, but which was made avail- 
able for these three objectives and 


President, will 
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others, whichever might be considered 
most important by the Forestry Depart- 
ment. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the fund of 
$2,713,400 covers these items, or might 
cover them, as well as others? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for recognizing these 
needs. 

Mr. CHURCH. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I join with my col- 
leagues in commending the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations for the exceptionally fine work 
that has been done on the bill. In par- 
ticular, I should like to comment that 
the committee has added $1,742,500 for 
soil moisture conservation on public 
lands. 

In a State like Idaho, where much of 
the land under cultivation is land re- 
claimed from areas which were once 
arid, the objective of this program, to 
increase the carrving capacity of soil and 
to retard runoff, is of very great impor- 
tance. 

I also wish particularly to commend 
the committee for adding the item of 
$400,000 for weed control, and for specif- 
ically directing reinstatement of the 
beet-leaf hopper-control program. 

As the Senator from Arizona will re- 
call, during the course of the hearing I 
addressed to him a letter in regard to 
this matter, and I enclosed a copy of a 
letter which I addressed to Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton, also in regard to this 
matter. I ask unanimous consent that 
those two letters be printed at this point 
in the Recorp; and I wish to commend 
the committee for the very constructive 
action it has taken. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, will the 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
s February 4, 1960. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washintgon, D.C. f 

DearR SENATOR HAYDEN: Your committee 
will take up on February 8 the requests of 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Land Management. I am interested in the 
programs of that bureau which have direct 
application to the rehabilitation and im- 
provement of the Taylor Grazing’ Act lands 
in the State of Idaho, specifically the soil 
and moisture conservation activity and the 
weed control activity. Requests for these 
programs for 1961 have been sharply reduced 
over 1960, and 1960 was a reduction over 
1959. 

In Idaho, for example, the beet-leaf hop- 
per-control program has been eliminated in 
the 1961 requests, and the total weed con- 
trol allocations proposed are only $125,000, 
compared to $300,000 for 1960, and $391,000 
for 1959. 

These programs were designed to improve 
the range, which is the only hope to re- 
verse the disastrous trend of range carrying 
capacity cuts. They are sound programs, 
accepted and cooperated in by the range 
users. It is shortsighted to the point of 
blindness to cut them out in the interest 
of economy. 
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Recently the Public Lands Subcommittee 
of the Interior Committee held a hearing in 
Twin Falls, Idaho, where range users testi- 
fied as to the cuts being imposed on them. 
In every case they were severe, in some cases 
up to 80 percent. The users are deeply dis- 
turbed. 

I have asked the Secretary of Interior to 
comment on his reasons for cutting back 
these programs for fiscal year 1961, and I en- 
close a copy of my letter to him. 

I would deeply appreciate it, Senator 
HAYDEN, if you could have the Secretary or 
his representative answer the questions 
posed in my letter to him. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 4, 1960. 
Hon. Frep A, SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: At my request, the 
Public Lands Subcommittee recently held a 
hearing at Twin Falls, Idaho, on grazing 
problems. Senator Frank E. Moss presided, 
and 60 witnesses, all users of the Federal 
range (both, BLM and Forest Service), 
vigorously objected to the pattern of reduc- 
tions being applied to them. In many cases, 
these cuts are equivalent to an order to get 
out of the livestock business. 

I realize that your Department admin- 
isters only the Taylor Grazing Act lands, and 
not the Forest Service. As to these lands, 
the only conclusion that could be reached 
from the testimony was that the manage- 
ment officials feel that the range is deteri- 
orating, and rapidly. The range users do not 
agree that the range is or has deteriorated 
to the extent that cuts of up to 80 percent 
in the carrying capacity are justified. But 
if such a trend is present, then it certainly 
seems to me that your Department has an 
affirmative duty to try to reverse it. As I 
understand it, the soil and moisture and 
weed control programs were inaugurated for 
this purpose. 

Thus it is that I am shocked to learn that 
you have asked for less money for both 
soil and moisture conservation and for weed 
control in fiscal year 1961 than in fiscal year 
1960. In Idaho,\the very valuable beet-leaf 
hopper program would be cut out entirely 
under your 1961 budget requests. 

Livestock operations constitute a major 
fraction of total agricultural income in 
Idaho, and Idaho is an agriculture State. 
I will have occasion, as soon as I have re- 
viewed the transscript of the Idaho hearings, 
to consult with you about land management 
decifions which are causing such havoc in 
thi nasty. In the meantime, however, I 
hop¢ you will furnish to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee when you appear there 
on February 8, a detailed explanation of 
your plans for range rehabilitation work, and 
the reasons why you have cut back your 
estimates as to the amount of money you 
need for this work, 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the lasting service it has per- 
formed ,for conservation by providing 
additional funds for every resource 
management program in this bill. The 
work done by the agencies covered by 
this bill forms the backbone of a na- 
tional conservation effort. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. HayDEN] once again deserves the 
heartfelt thanks of every conservationist 
in the Nation. 
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The administration sent up a budget 
request for substantially less than was 
needed to meet our conservation needs. 
The committee has corrected this short- 
coming. 

The most flagrant example cf budget 
deficiencies was in the case of the Forest 
Service. Last year we had unveiled by 
Secretary Benson and his Assistant from 
Oregcn, Mr. Peterson, a long-range pro- 
gram for the national forests. Their re- 
port glowed. It listed accomplishments, 
but forgot to mention that these were in 
a large measure due to the constant in- 
creases granted by the Congress, over 
and above their penny-pinching budget. 
The report waxed eloquent on what 
would happen if we made needed invest- 
ments in conservation. This was a 
“Madison Avenue” effort in full dress. 
Cost figures were furnished, when the 
Congress demanded them, and then the 
administration started to back away. 

Last year we gave the program a big 
start, without one single bit of help from 
its proponents downtown. 

This year’s budget estimate was woe- 
fully inadequate. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the REcorp 
a table showing the approximate per- 
centage of needed funds in the Eisen- 
hower budget and the amounts provided 
by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 








Percent of 
1961 needs | Percent of 
met by 1961 needs 
adminis- met by 
tration’s Senate 
budget 
I PANGS iiieccienewies 100 100 
NOR 5 ccececeess 60 100 
a eee 90 100 
ND Sh cia Soeneeceen 60 100 
Range management..-.....--- 85 100 
Range revegetation __...-..... 82 100 
Range improvements. -....-.-. &3 100 
EEE EEE 62 100 
Mineral claims, ete_....--.---- 87 100 
Land utilization projects. ....- 77 100 
Forest fire protection. ........ 91 100 
Structural improvements. -_.-.. 81 100 
White pine blister rust contro] 100 100 
Other pest control_......-....- 87 100 
FOREST RESEARCH 
Forest and range research. -..- 85 100 
Forest. protection research....- R5 100 
Forest products research. .-... Si 100 
Forest resources research _....- 92 100 
Forest research construction _-- 40 100 
Forest roads and trails__.--..-. 109 100 
Access roads (purchase) ....-..- 50 100 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Ap- 
propriations Committee gets a complete 
100-percent score. The administration 
scores as low as 40 percent on research 
construction, 50 percent on the pur- 
chase of access roads, 60 percent on re- 
forestation and wildlife, and 62 percent 
on soil and watershed management. 

These are the basics of conservation; 
and the Bureau of the Budget has 
fiunked on every test. 

I do not want to detain the Senate 
long. ‘This example illustrates com- 





pletely the poor record of this adminis- 
tration on conservation. The Senate ac- 
tion on the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the Park Service is 
replete with other examples of how the 
budget has been improved. 
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Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
say, in behalf of the conservationists of 
my State and in behalf of the other 
groups in my State which have received 
justice at the hands of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, by means of the 
excellent appropriation proposals made 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN], in behalf of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, that I extend my very 
sincere thanks. 

Mr. MURRAY. Myr. President, I wish 
to join my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], in con- 
gratulating the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, the senior Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. HaypeEn] for the ex- 
cellent and complete resource bill he has 
brought to the Senate. 

He will recall that over 45 Senators 
joined with me in urging that $20 mil- 
lion be added to the Forest Service 
budget. 

The committee has provided the mon- 
ey the administration said it needed last 
year but refused to ask for this year. 

The bill treats every conservation pro- 
gram of the Department of the Interior 
fairly. This bill is a conservation land- 
mark. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the commendations paid to the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN]. It certainly is one of the high 
privileges of serving in' the Senate to 
have the privilege of serving on the 
Appropriations Committee, particularly 
on the Interior Department Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, with the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. I be- 
lieve he has brought to us a very fine 
bill, and in that connection has been 
constantly motivated by his vita: inter- 
est in intensifying the management and 
conservation of our natural resources. 

Other Senators have mentioned vari- 
ous items of great interest to them in 
that connection. I wish to mention the 
increase which has been made in the 
item to accelerate the research in the 
field of mineral resources. If there is 
any particular segment of our entire 
economy that needs help and assistance 
at this particular time, it is the mineral 
industry. Certainly I join with my very 
able chairman in my active interest in 
seeing constant progress made in this 
field, as well as in the others. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGEE], was unable to be in the Cham- 
ber this afternoon. He has been de- 
tained because of floods which have 
been occurring in Nebraska. He hoped 
to be here today; and he has prepared 
avery fine statement. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement prepared by 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGEE], be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to he printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGEE 

The Interior Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and, indeed, the 
full committee have been faced with a very 
difficult task in evaluating the administra- 
tion’s budget requests for the Interior De- 


partment and related agencies this session. 
The difficulty of the task has arisen from 
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the fact that in many areas the budget dig 
not seem to provide for the intensified man. 
agement and development of our precious 
national resources which seems necessary 
in this challenging era. 

The subcommittee and the full committee 
under the wise, patient, and very able leader. 
ship of our chairman and my colleague, 
Scnator HaybDEn, have reported a bill which 
represents a forthright attempt to perform 
this task and to meet the challenge it 
embodies. 

The recommendations of the committee 
are based upon careful and searching inquiry 
and represent a sure and positive response 
to the needs of the Nation. 

One of the very important areas in which 
the bill contains increases over the budget 
requests is in the appropriation for the 
National Forest Service. Here both our 
committee and the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, under the 
vigorous leadership of Montana’s distin- 
guished senior Senator [Mr. Murray] have 
recognized that our national forests contain 
vital resources in the fields of timber, water 
storage, and recreation and that our bur- 
geoning population will make these resources 
even more valuable to future generations 
than they are to our own. 

I suggested and I have supported the addi- 
tion of sufficient funds to the appropriation 
for the Forest Service to implement the pro- 
gram for the national forests which was pro- 
mulgated by the Forest Service last year. 

In such fields as range resource manage- 
ment, soil and water management, forest re- 
search, and reforestation I feel that it is 
particularly important that we bring this 
program to fruition. 

Last year the Forest Service presented to 
the committee a program of increased in- 
vestment which they felt would maintain 
these resources and increase their value and 
usefulness to the American people in the 
future. These are the funds needed to keep 
the program on schedule, and I feel that 
if we do not keep it on schedule in these 
all-important first years, it will be so im. 
paired that the vital objectives which it con- 
tains may never be reached. 

Another of the areas in which I felt the 
budget was insufficient was in the failure 
to ask funds in the requests for the Geologi- 
cal Survey and the Bureau of Mines for pro- 
grams of mineral exploration, resource de- 
velopment and metallurgical process study. 

Recently, in response to my request, the 
U.S. Geological Survey prepared a document 
entitled “Mineral and Water Resources of 
Wyoming.” This document is a brief but 
very revealing study of the mineral and non- 
mineral resources in my State and, also at 
my request, contains suggestions as to the 
development of these resources for industrial 
and commercial use. It is, it seems to me, in 
our western public land States with their 
tremendous mineral resources that we are 
going to provide the materials which will en- 
able our economy to meet the severalfold 
challenge of the coming decades. We are 
challenged by the fact that our population 
is growing very rapidly; we are challenged 
by the fact that the industrial competence 
and productivity of the Soviet Union is 
growing by leaps and bounds. Our system of 
philosophical values is constantly challenged 
by the need to provide a response to these 
obvious threats to our economy and to our 
liberty. Our efforts, especially in these fields 
of mineral research and resource develop- 
ment must be broad enough and imagina- 
tive enough so that our economy will prosper 
and so that our ideals will be sustained. 

The results of the study by the Geological 
Survey which I have mentioned caused mé 
to ask Secretary of the Interior Seaton dur- 
ing our recent hearing to report on the op- 
portunities which existed for new Depart- 
ment programs which would increase our 
mineral reserves and strengthen the eco- 
nomic base of the Rocky Mountain area. 
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In response to this request Secretary Seaton 
supplied for the record of the hearing a rec- 
ommendation for the expenditure of $500,000 
for the Bureau of Mines to implement pro- 
grams for the development of methods of 
mining thick beds of coal with high per- 
centage recovery, the development of sup- 
plies of coking coal, the development of im- 
proved oil field production methods, for 
chemistry and refining studies of Rocky 
Mountain oils and for stepped up research 
on a conversion of oil shale to oil. 

Within this appropriation it will also be 
possible to conduct mining research, utiliz- 
ation studies on little-used metals, and 
metallurgical research on marginal ores. 

A like sum was recommended for the 
Geological Survey to be used for geochronol- 
ogy and lead isotope studies and for geologic 
and topographic mapping. 

These appropriations are now included in 
the bill and are examples of other such addi- 
tions by the majority which reflect a positive 
concern with real needs. This concern on 
my part is first with Wyoming and the West, 
but in addition these programs are vital if 
our beloved Nation is to advance with con- 
fidence to meet the unimazined threats and 
opportunities of @ troublous future, 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the many Senators who already 
have paid their tributes to the Appro- 
priations Committee’s subcommittee on 
these appropriations, and to the Appro- 
priations Committee as a whole, in con- 
nection with the action the committee 
has taken on the annual appropriation 
bill for the Department of the Interior. 

This bill deals with vital economic 
assets which are essential to every one of 
the 50 States of the Union. Each one 
of the 50 States has natural resources 
which are dealt with in this bill; and 
by dealing with them constructively and 
consistently we are dealing with the 
sinews of the Nation which are required 
in order to produce the revenue with 
which to meet some of the great chal- 
lenges which confront our country. 

I wish to refer briefly to a matter 
which has not been mentioned today by 
other Senators, but which has long been 
of great concern to me—namely, the ad- 
ditional progress which is being made, 
by means of this bill, in the direction of 
giving the American Indians the chance 
to which they are entitled. Sometimes 
some persons grow discouraged, and ask, 
“Are we ever going to solve the Indian 
problem?” 

Of course that problem has existed 
for a long time; it existed prior to the 
time when the first Englishman came to 
this continent. I believe we are making 
progress. It is not dramatic progress; 
but it seems to me that anyone who has 
Studied the development of the Indian 
country and has watched the develop- 
ment of the Indian people must realize 
that progress is being made, and is being 
made at an accelerated rate. 

We have moved in the direction of 
Providing much better educational op- 
portunities not only for young Indians, 
but, through the vocational-training 
programs, also for the adult Indians. 
Those programs constitute an essential 
first step in helping the Indians relocate 
themselves off the reservations and be- 
come assimilated in the economy of the 
country. 

We are also making prorress in the 
direction of providing better economic 
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opportunities for the American Indians. 
They are gradually moving into better 
homes, and gradually they are having 
better diets. 

Through the activities of our commit- 
tee we have transformed the concept of 
an Indian jail to an Indian community 
building, part of which is a jail for the 
incarceration of an occasional bad In- 
dian, but most of which is used for a li- 
brary and for a meeting place, in order to 
keep good Indians from becoming bad 
Indians. So there is much hope in con- 
nection with what is being done. 

I believe we are winning the battle 
that has long been waged in the inter- 
est of providing a just opportunity and 
a fair opportunity for the American In- 
dians. That battle has not yet been 
won; more remains to be done. But it 
is good to know that we are beginning 
to solve the problem, and that headway 
is being made. 

Let me say that Senators who are 
supporting the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in connection with the pending bill 
may do so in the knowledge that the 
Americans—the Indians—to whom we 
have owed the most for the longest 
period of time are finally being given 
consideration which will lead to the 
solution of their problems. 

Mr. President, I have canvassed the 
situation among Members of the Senate 
on this side of the aisle, and I find no 
opposition to the pending bill. I am very 
hopeful that when the yea-and-nay vote 
is taken on the bill, it will receive the 
support of all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
growth and the development of the West 
depend to a very measurable extent up- 
on the adequacy and the character of 
the appropriations which are made for 
the Department of the Interior. In the 
West there has been some growth and 
some development—considerable, in 
fact—since 1912. That was the era 
when the vision, persuasive qualities, and 
intelligence of the chairman of the 
committee were first applied to the 
national scene. 

In previous bills appropriating funds 
for the Interior Department and in this 
bill, he and his colleagues have done a 
magnificent job. The money they have 
made available has been an investment 
in resources and in peovle. 

I desire to go further than to com- 
mend the chairman and those who have 
worked with him. I want to praise them, 
and I want to express especial apprecia- 
tion for the action of the committee in 
adding $886,000 for land surveys in 
Alaska, and in making available a quar- 
ter of a million dollars for a forest re- 
search laboratory in interior Alaska, 
where we have much timber that has 
never been commercially utilized to any 
extent. The placing of a laboratory, 
probably at the University of Alaska, 
will open up wonderful possibilities in 
this direction. 

To sum it up, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that when this bill becomes law, 
the growth and development of the West, 
to which this committee has already 
made such a magnificent contribution, 
will be accelerated. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Alaska, 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
desire to join my colleagues not only to 
commend, but to thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HaypEen], and the other 
members who helped in producing this 
fine bill, which is an excellent demon- 
stration of their realization of the im- 
portance of preserving and developing 
our natural resources. 

We in Alaska are particularly grateful 
for what the chairman and the commit- 
tee have done. I think the restoration 
of the Nation’s forest conservation and 
development program is an action that 
cannot be praised too highly. We in 
Alaska are grateful for the restoration 
of the $250,000 forestry laboratory at or 
near Fairbanks, and for the funds which 
will permit our essential land surveys, 
which were not included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, to proceed. 

I want to say, in passing, that the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] has also made a great con- 
tribution, continuously, by emphasizing 
the importance of conserving and pre- 
serving our forestry resources, and de- 
serves great credit, as does the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEnn1s], 
for the result in the bill we are about 
to pass. 

I think this bill will go down as one 
of the more important Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bills passed during 
the last 7 years, because it has wisely re- 
stored what a rather narrow-minded 
and shortsighted budgetary policy seeks 
to deprive our Nation from having. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I wish to join my other colleagues in 
commending the distinguished chairman 
of the committee and the members of the 
committee for a job well done. 

Sometimes there is a tendency to over- 
look a small item, particularly when it is 
an item that involves people who are 
4,500 miles away. I wish to express my 
appreciation for the fact that the com- 
mittee included an item for completing 
the jet air runway in American Samoa. 
There was no voice raised in their 
behalf. but the committee saw fit to 
grant an appropriation that was sorely 
needed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay action on the bill, but 
I want to join other Senators in express- 
ing my appreciation for the fine job done 
by the committee, particularly with re- 
spect to the forestry program and the 
fishery research program. 

I know the rest of the items in the bill 
will be very beneficial to the development 
of our country. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I would 
be recreant if I did not add my grateful 
thanks for the guidance which the 
chairman has given the Appropriations 
Committee. I thoroughly enjoyed my 
participation in the committee under his 
leadership. 

I think this piece of legislation, which 
is about to be approved by the Senate 
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unanimously, is one more unnecessary 
demonstration of the effectiveness of the 
leadership of the Senator from Arizona, 
and I thank him for it. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BriBLE]. 

Mr. BIBLE. In my earlier remarks I 
overlooked something. I think we would 
be remiss if those of us on the commit- 
tee did not say we valued highly the serv- 
ices of Bill Woodruff, the clerk, who with 
his patience and his ability to know where 
each of the items was in this bill, has 
been so helpful to all of us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Louisiana [{Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FReEAR], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGEE], and the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RussELu], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEn- 
NEDY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SyMINGTON] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Frear], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpuHrReEy], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEpDy], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gee], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.tpH], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet.L], and the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SymMING- 
TON] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapEeHartT], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
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LOOPER], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. YouncG] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusHJ, the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorer], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces], and the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are de- 
tained on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Busy], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CareHarT], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton}, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[ No. 141] 
YEAS—78 
Aiken Goldwater Magnuson 
Allott Gore Mansfeld 
Anderson Green Martin 
Bartlett Gruening Monroney 
Beall Hart Morse 
Bennett Hartke Moss 
Bible Hayden Mundt 
Brunsdale Hennings Murray 
Butler Hill Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Pastore 
Cannon Hruska Prouty 
Carlson Jackson Proxmire 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chavez Johnston,S.C. Scott 
Church Jordan Smathers 
Clark Keating Smith 
Cotton Kefauver Sparkman 
Dirksen Kerr Stennis 
Douglas Kuchel Talmadge 
Dworshak Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland Long, Hawaii Wiley 
Engie Lusk Williams, Del. 
Ervin McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fong McClellan Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara Young, Ohio 
NAYS—O oe 
NOT VOTING—22 
Bridges Eliender O'Mahoney 
Bush Frear Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Russell 
Capehart Humphrey Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Kennedy Symington 
Cooper Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis McGee 
Dodd Morton 


So the bill (H.R. 10401) was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Haypen, 
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Mr. CHavez, Mr. KEFrauver, Mr. Biste, 
Mr. Munot, and Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pyresi- 
dent, three or four bills have been 
cleared by the policy committee, which 
I should like to have the Senate con- 
sider. I understand there is no great 
controversy in regard to them, and I do 
not anticipate any rollcalls in connec. 
tion with them. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
the attention of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. President, the first bill is Calen- 
dar No. 1138, H.R. 9331, a bill to in- 
crease the authorized maximum expen- 
diture for the fiscal years 1960 and 1961 
under the special milk program for 
children. 

The second bill is Calendar No. 1114, 
H.R. 2164, a bill to reduce the cabaret 
tax from 20 to 10 percent. 

The next bill is Calendar No. 1162, 
H.R. 9660, to amend section 6659(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the procedure for assessing 
certain additions to tax. 

Possibly we shall make a motion to 
consider Calendar No. 1166, S. 2878, to 
adjust Indian and non-Indian land use 
areas in the vicinity of the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation in New Mexico, and 
for other purposes; Calendar No. 1059, 
H.R. 6132, relating to the rate of tax on 
the issuance of shares or certificates of 
stock by regulated investment com- 
panies; and Calendar No. 893, S. 910, to 
authorize the payment to local govern- 
ments of sums in lieu of taxes and spe- 
cial assessments with respect to certain 
Federal real property, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 





INCREASE IN EXPENDITURE UNDER 
THE SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1138, 
H.R. 9331. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9331) to increase the authorized maxi- 
mum expenditure for the fiscal years 
1960 and 1961 under the special milk 
program for children. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 9331) to increase the authorized 
maximum expenditure for the fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961 under the special 
milk program for children, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, at the beginning of 
line 10, to insert “and for each fiscal 
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year thereafter,”; in the same line, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$85,- 
000,000” and insert “$95,000,000”, and on 
page 2, after line 7, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. Such Act is further amended by 
adding after the first sentence thereof the 
following new sentence: “In addition to the 
funds hereinbefore made available, there is 
authorized to be appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this Act for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1960, such amount as may be 
deemed to be necessary but not to exceed 
$15,000,000.”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the REcorD a statement of my 
views in regard to Calendar No. 1138. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 


I favor this bill because it serves the 
double purpose of expanding the nutritional 
opportunities for our children and heip:ng 
to realize more closely the national poteatial 
for the consumption of fluid milk. It isa 
fundamental proposition that adequate con- 
sumption of milk for our country’s diet will 
have an enormously beneficial effect upon 
dairy farmers everywhere. Great efforts and 
much expenditure has been made in pro- 
moting the consumption of milk. Here in 
this bill is an outstanding way in which this 
wonderfully health building commodity can 
be built on a broader base and last through 
the life of many million Americans. As one 
of the leading dairy States of the Nation, 
this bill is of great interest to the State of 
New York and I am very pleased to sce the 
completion of legislation on it. 


I yield to 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
last Friday the House Education and 
Labor Committee reported its school 
construction assistance bill, H.R. 10128. 
The minority report on this measure is 
one of the most significant documents I 
have read on the subject of Federal aid 
to education, and because it is likely that 
the House and €cnate will go into con- 
ference on some iorin of this legislation, 
I should like to kiing to the attention of 
my colleagues several points of the 
House minority views. 

During the time Federal aid to educa- 
tion was before this body, I had occasion 
to comment on the actual necd for Fed- 
eral funds in assisting State programs. 
Office of Education survey data in the 
House minority views show that of the 
45 States supplying the data a tctal of 
30 reported no classroom shortage or 
backlog in borrowed up districts, or dis- 
tricts which exhausted their borrowing 
Capacity for construction purposes. 

The other 15 States reported a total of 
237 borrowed up districts which had a 
total shortage or backlog of a maximum 
of 3,686 classrooms. The 237 borrowed 
up districts reported in the survey 
amount to only six-tenths of 1 percent, 
or 6 out of every 1,000, of the Nation’s 
40,000 school districts. The enrollment 
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in these districts is less than 1.5 percent 
of the United States total. 

I should like to quote one paragraph 
from the minority views which I believe 
places this entire subject in proper 
focus: 


We fully realize, of course, that there are 
many considerations and problems confront- 
ing the States and localities in financing 
school construction, beyond the problem of 
debt limitation. We believe there are local 
situations, not reflected in the borrowed up 
district survey, which retard and prohibit 
adequate financing of theschools. In almost 
all such cases, however, the problem can be 
laid directly in the lap of the State govern- 
ment which is constitutionally responsible 
for education in the first place. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority vicws be printed 
as a part of my remarks. 

I want to express extreme gratification 
for the attention which has been paid 
to this by the Senator from New Hamp- 
Shire and the Senator from Maryland. 

There being no objection, the minority 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

MINORITY VIEWS 


This report, submitted by the undersigned 
members of the committee, stems from a 
realization that a strong system of public 
education is important to our Nation’s 
strength. 

Education’s problems must be solved by 
the soundest possible means. To turn our 
backs on the needs of today, or to neglect the 
demands of tomorrow, would serve to short- 
change our country’s future and waste our 
precious intellectual potential. In like 
manner, to overstate a problem, to conjure 
up imagined ills, or to transform the whole 
educational system into a problem child, is 
to do great injustice to the American people. 

Five years ago President Eisenhower ad- 
vocated a program of Federal assistance, al- 
located on a basis of need, to accelerate the 
construction of elementary and secondary 
school classrooms, 

Since then, as this report shows, great 
strides have been made in classroom con- 
struction. If it is correct to assume that 
specific areas still need to be assisted by the 
Federal Government, we believe that con- 
sideration should be given to a simple debt 
retirement program, as proposed by the ad- 
ministration and embodied in H.R. 11122. 

As reported by the committee, H.R. 10128 
is seriously defective. It would allocate Fed- 
eral funds among the States simply on the 
basis of schoolage population, without re- 
gard to need or financial ability to construct 
schools. In the development of any Federal 
program of this kind, Federal aid should be 
pinpointed so that truly needy areas get 
the help. The bill’s present formula for dis- 
tribution of funds is clearly faulty in this 
respect. 

Another weakness in the committee bill 
is that the States will not be obligated im- 
mediately to match Federal funds. This is 
unfortunate, especially because the basic 
merit of this method of securing participa- 
tion by the States is recognized in the bill's 
requirement for matching in the second and 
third years of the program. 

Neither the Subcommittee on General 
Education, nor the full committee, held any 
public hearings on the subject of this bill, 
or the bill itself, in the present session of 
Congress. There is a positive need for such 
hearings. We are fully aware, of course, 
that the general subject has been explored, 
and reexplored, over the last decade; yet, 
despite this exploration, the majority ap- 
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parently is unaware of what actually has 
occurred, and is now occurring, in the way 
of classroom construction. No adequate and 
effective program of Federal aid can properly 
ignore the rapidly shifting patterns of need 
and response which have taken place in edu- 
cation in this country. 

A great deal of the past testimony avail- 
able to the committee has been along the 
line, as expressed by one witness, that ‘“‘the 
need for school construction is greater than 
ever” and “we have to run faster and faster 
just to stand still.” What has been em- 
phasized is the impact of the increased birth 
rate, after World War II, on elementary and 
secondary school enrollments and thus on 
the demand for school facilities. The Na- 
tion has passed this “hump” in school en- 
rollments; yet, the majority has ignored 
the overall cumulative effectiveness of State 
and local efforts in coping with the problem. 


LESS FUTURE NEED FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The number of additional classrooms 
needed each year presently is made up of 
three components: namely, (1) classrooms 
required to house new or additional enroll- 
ment over the previous year’s enrollment, 
(2) classrooms needed to replace facilities 
that are abandoned for such reasons as con- 
solidation of local districts, population shifts, 
and poor condition of the structure, and (3) 
Classrooms needed to reduce or eliminate a 
so-called backlog reportedly consisting at 
the beginning of the 1959-60 school year of 
132.400 classrooms, which, according to the 
Office of Education fall survey for 1959, is 
made up of 66,400 classrooms reported by 
the States as needed to accommodate enroll- 
ment in excess of “normal” capacity and 
66,000 classrooms reported as needed to ree 
place “unsatisfactory” facilities. 

All sorts of backlog figures have been 
bandied around before congressional com- 
mittees over the years and to this day no 
one in authority can be sure of the exact 
total nor has any analysis been brought to 
our attention which would indicate that the 
backlog ever could be entirely eliminated— 
if for no other reason than timing alone, 

at is, timing actual construction to coin- 
cide with the presumption of obsolescence, or 
the loss of a school by fire, or with uncx- 
pected increases in enrollment in any one 
school. We do not question the existence 
of some backlog. We do believe, however, 
that there is and will continue to be an 
irreducible minimum backlog of classroom 
need, regardless of any question as to Fed- 
eral aid. To the extent this exists, and for 
other reasons discussed later in this report, 
the urgency of the presumed classroom 
shortage is considerably diminished. 

The number of classrooms each year for 
additional enrollment over the next 10 years 
can be determined with considerable confi- 
dence. Most of the pupils who will make 
up the enrollment are already born and 
countabie. The latest Office of Education 
projections are shown in column 2 of accom- 
panying fable 1. The net annual increase 






is sho n column 3 (table attached). 
Th ramatic decline in the annual ene 
rolim@g™t increase begins for the school year 


. Summary of the data is as follows: 


Average annual increase 1955-59__ 1, 200, 000 
Average annual increase 1950-64__ 1, 100, 009 
Average annual increase 1965-69_.. 600,000 


Translation of the enrollment increases 
into classroom needs is shown in column 4 
of table 1. Summary of these classroom 
facts is as’ foilows: 


Average number needed annually 


Average number needed annually 
1963-002 cctccsecececoeeeewan --- 20, 000 
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TaBLE 1.—Projected enrollment in public 
elementary and secondary schools and 
estimated number of additional classrooms 
needed, 1960 to 1969 





Estimated number of ad- 


Projected enroll- 
ditional Classrooms cur- 


ment (in thou- 








sands) rently needed for each 
year 
School 
year 
For in- 
Net creased 
Num- | increase | enroll- | For re- 
ber ! over ment place- | Total 
previous | (rounded | ments 3 
year to near- 
est 100)? 

Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1960-61_.] 37, 196 1, 212 40, 400 | 16,000 | 56, 400 
1961-62_.] 38, 047 851 28, 400 | 16,000 44, 400 
1962-63_.| 39, 187 1,140 38, 000 16,000 | 54,000 
1963-64_.) 40, 320 1, 133 37,800 | 16,000 53, 800 
1964-65_.| 41, 484 1, 164 38, 800 | 16, 000 54, 800 
1965-66__] 41, 488 404 13, 500 | 16,000 | 29, 500 
1966-67..] 42, 514 626 20,900 | 16,000 | 36, 900 
1967-68._| 43, 148 634 21,100 | 16,000 37, 100 
1068-69__] 43, 840 692 | 23,100 | 16,000 | 39, 100 
1969-70__| 44, 497 657 | 21, 900 | 16, 000 37, 900 





1 Source: U.S. Office of Education tabulation dated 
Jan. 21 1960. Projected enrollments based on Oilice 
of Education official school enrollment data and Bureau 
of the Census oflicial projection of population aged 5 
to 17. 

2 Computed on basis of 30 pupils per classroom (col. 
3 above + 30). Most estimates in recent years are on 
this basis, although some use 28 pupils per classroom. 
Application of the 2s-pupil basis would increase the 
annual figures by about 7 percent. On the other hand 
it should be noted that these projections are on basis of 
total enrollment for the entire school year which exceeds 
total enrollment at the beginning of each year and is 
approximately 11 percent greater than the average 
number of pupils actually in daily attendance in the 
schools, 

3 Based on average number (15,941) of classrooms 
abandoned or replaced during pus' 4 years, the only 
years for which data are available from Office of 
Education. 


Determination of the number of class- 
rooms needed each year to replace facilities 
currently abandoned is much more uncer- 
tain. Where obsolescence is involved, the 
practice varies widely all over the country 
as to just how long a school facility will be 
continued in use or whether it will be re- 
modeled rather than abandoned. For the 
purpose here we based the estimate on actual 
practice as reported by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The available data show that abandon- 
ments have averaged a little less than 16,000 
classrooms per year. 

Combination of these two categories of 
current classroom needs each year gives the 
total classroom requirements for additional 
new facilities needed. These annual totals, 
which appear in column 6 of table 1, are 
summarized as follows: 


Average total needed annually 1960- 


se eo ee ee Cees ce ee, Oe 
Average total needed annually 1965- 

00 ena hoe hese 36, 100 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION RATES IN RELATION TO 


THE NEED 
When America’s public schools open next 
fall for the beginning of the 1960-61 school 
year, the Nation's overall physical plant will 
contain approximately 1,330,000 classrooms. 
These are instructional rooms, including 
laboratcries and shops, but not including 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, lunchrooms, li- 
braries, study halls, and multipurpose rooms. 
Approximately 680,000 classrooms, or more 
than one-half the total, will have been con- 
structed since World War II. With the ex- 
ception of a relatively small volume of facili- 
ties constructed with Federal assistance in 
federally affected areas (under Public Law 
815, 8lst Cong., as amended) these class- 
rooms will have been built with State and 
local resources. 
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The construction rate in each of the last 
10 school years is as follows: 


2950-61 .ocne sce ittntnsehascnens e000 
OT esemencaam £6,000 
BO02-O0 VW cieoeenanee eeriasisiasietecsioae eee -- 50,000 
en fag RE TEN ---- 55,000 
oe ak ORR A TO A - 60,000 
See Oe cnceccann ceenasacebeseiee - 63,280 
el a OT ee 68,660 
SOE ee onan Ce eee eekaee 2,070 
$e ec atcimienet bolae ee enanis 70,000 
RI Se eee oe ke Sco 62,700 


Summary of the construction rates is as 
follows: 


Average annual construction 1955- 


Average annual construction 1950- 
Pe peed hoes keon Seceee 59,400 


In terms of the overall national outlook, 
it is perfectly clear that the States and locali- 
ties have mounted the construction effort 
necessary to meet the need without any pro- 
gram of general Federal aid for this purpose. 
It is also evident that the construction peak 
has been crossed and within 5 years the 
number of classrooms required to keep fully 
abreast of additional needs will be only half 
as much each year as actually have been 
built in the past few years. 

Not only are past and present construc- 
tion rates adequate to keep up with the 
future needs each year to house expected 
enrollment increases and provide replace- 
ments for abandoned facilities, but they are 
adequate, also, to produce a number of ad- 
ditional classrooms more than equivalent 
to the backlog of 132,400 as of the present 
school year (1959-60). Moreover, the back- 
log would be reduced to inconsequential pro- 
portions in little more time than the period 
covered by H.R. 10128. 

The construction rate for the preceding 5 
school years (1954-58) averaged 66,800 class- 
rooms per year. Projection of this annual 
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average, a rate which the States and locali- 
ties have demonstrated they can attain, 
would produce 467,600 classrooms by the be- 
ginning of the 1966-67 school year. Since 
only 329,800 classrooms would be needed 
for annual enrollment increases and re- 
placements up to then, the remainder would 
be more than equivalent to the 132,400 back- 
log for 1959-60 (see table 2). 

Similarly, the construction rate for the 
present school year is reported by the States 
as 62,700. Projection of this lower rate in 
like manner would produce 501,600 class- 
rooms by the 1967-68 school year as com- 
pared with new enrollment and replacement 
needs of 366,900 or an excess of 134,700. 

On the basis of still another assumption, 
namely, a declining rate that would average 
58,000 classrooms per year, a total of 580,000 
classrooms would be produced up to the be- 
ginning of 1969-70, as compared with addi- 
tional enrollment and replacement needs of 
443,900, or an excess of 136,100. It should be 
noted that the average annual rate of 58,000 
classrooms used in this computation is less 
than the annual average of 59,400 classrooms 
constructed during the 10-year period 1950- 
59, and very substantially less than the high- 
est annual rate of 72,070 in 1957-58. 

These projections have made full allows 
ance for the reported backlog as of 1959, in 
addition to new classroom requirements each 
year. Even making such allowance for the 
backlog, a great deal less construction will 
be required over the next 5 to 10 years than 
has taken place in recent years. But we are 
convinced that careful analysis of the actual 
composition of the backlog figure would re- 
veal that a very considerable volume of the 
reported backlog is of an unavoidable or 
temporary nature, having no direct bearing 
on the issue of the need for Federal aid, 
while some more of it arises out of the meth- 
od of compiling the figures and is irrelevant 
to the question. 


TABLE 2.-—Estimated construction of public elementary and secondary classrooms and ercess 
over current annual needs, 1960-69 } 





Estimated classrooms constructed and excess over current needs for each year 








» average annual rate for! At present (1959-60) rate as|At a declining annual rate 


Schoo! vear preceding 5 years 





an average annual rate ” eraging below present rate? 





Excess over Exeess over Excess over 

Number col, 6 in Number col. fin Number col. 6in 

table 1 table 1 table l 

1) (2) (3) 4) (5) (6) (7) 
—_— ee ree — - ———- ‘biecsmeeaaaniabee ——- ee Oe eee eee ee OO OO eee; oe 
SO00-O sc caens goers 66, S00 | 10, 4€0 62, 700 6, 300 AS, OOO) 1, (0 
ROE Ar soe eit wa mn Sins cae HO, S00) | 22, 400 62, 700 18, 300 58, 000 13, 4) 
SOE OO octekene nem cewcerscad 66,800 | 12,500 62, 700 s, TOO 38, OOO 4,00) 
PS cca eect ns ti, SO | 13, 000 62, 700 &, G0) 5K, O00) 4,200 
I ig | Ot, SOO 12.000 62, 700 7, 900 38, 000 3.200 
ONG. 3S donc 66, SOU 47, 300 62, 700 33, 200 ne. OW) us, 500 
NA ee ea | 66, 800 20, GOG 62, 700 25 SOO 5S, OOO 21, 100 
PT a i’) () 2, 700 2h, 600 5S, G00 200) 
IN a a ae re es is ees eee (4) (4) Ss, O00 1s. 000 
I oR ak ood Chia ee | caus - Bas 00 $20, 100 
| | fe 
? Source: Computations based on U.S. Oflice of Edueation construction data in tabulation dated Jan, 26, 1960, and 
related tabulations. 

2 'The present rate for 1959-00 of 62,700 classrooms is a net 4,100 below the previous 5-year average, ‘The projected 


average of 58,000 is 4,700 per year below the previous 5-year average. 


year since 1953-54 when the total was 55,000, 


Construction has pot been below 58,000 in any 


2 Classrooms equivalent to backlog would be constructed as of beginning of 1966-67 school year since construction 


of new requirements for each year occurs largely during preceding year, 


Thus, construction rate beginning in 1y6-67 


need be no greater than necessary to meet current annual need in cach folowing yeur (col. 6, table 1). 


4 See note 3 above, 

$ See note 3 above, 

All that has been reported in the basic 
statistics is that as of the fall of 1959 a 
total of 132,400 classrooms were needed, of 
which 66,000 were to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities and 66,400 to accommodate excess 
enrollment. Before basing any national pol- 
icy on these backlog figures, we ought to 
know the circumstances surrounding the 


Backlog equivalent as of beginning of 1967-68 school year. 
Backlog equivalent as of beginning of 1969-70 school year. 


classrooms that go into the count. For ex- 
ample: 

1. How many of the backlog classrooms 
represent new or replacement facilities, the 
construction of which has already been au- 
thorized by local or State authorities, or 
which is in the planning stage preliminary 


to such authorization? 
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2. How many classrooms in the backlog 
represent needed replacements, or additional 
new facilities, in school districts having ade- 
quate financial capacity, but whose voters 
or State authorities have not authorized the 
necessary bond issues or other financial ar- 
rangements? 

3. How many of the backlog classrooms 
represent replacements for outdated one- 
room schoolhouses or multiple-room facili- 
ties in districts which would be consolidat- 
ed, but whose voters have not yet approved 
of the consolidation? 

4. How much of the backlog is made up 
of classrooms needed to replace unexpected 
losses because of fire, storm, or other disas- 
ter, and to what extent were such losses 
covered by insurance? 

5. What part of the backlog 1s attributa- 
ble to an unexpected influx or shift in pop- 
ulation, the essential problem being a lack 
of leadtime in which to provide new facili- 
ties? 

6. Inasmuch as excess enrollment is “the 
number of pupils in excess of normal capac- 
ity” and “normal capacity” is, by definition, 
determined according to varying State and 
local standards, there can be little doubt 
that a considerable amount of the backlog 
reported as needed for excess enrollment is 
merely a “paper” shortage as far as any Fed- 
eral-aid question is concerned. For instance, 
“normal capacity” may vary anywhere from, 
say, 28 or less pupils per classroom in one 
place to 30 ‘n another, and if both places 
have 30 pupils in a class, One has excess en- 
rollment and the other does not. More im- 
portantly, unknown thousands of the Na- 
tion’s 40,000 school districts could and un- 
doubtedly do report excess enrollments av- 
eraging 1 or 2 pupils per class. These would 
go into the national totals, even though the 
reporting districts have no intention, or any 
urgent need, to build new facilities for such 
enrollment. There is an average of about 33 
classrooms per school district in the United 
States. Excess enrollment averaging only 1 
pupil per classroom would contribute 33 pu- 
pils to the national total, although posing 
no particular problem locally and certainly 
no emergency. Similar contributions to the 
total from only one-third of the school dis- 
tricts would result in a national “paper” 
backlog of approximately 15,000 classrooms 
for this reason alone. Accordingly, before 
accepting such backlog figures as a reliable 
indication of classroom need, we should at 
least find out how many districts have sig- 
nificant excess enrollment problems and 
where they are—on a comparable basis from 
State to State. 

We are firmly convinced that the answers 
to these questions and other related ones 
would enable us to see the classroom back- 
log problem in its proper perspective. There 
can be no doubt that refinement of the fig- 
ure would show, as we mentioned earlier, 
that at any given time of enumeration there 
would be a substantial number of classrooms 
needed which would represent a residual or 
irreducible minimum. Classrooms in this 
category would be reported in the backlog 
whether or not there were any general Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. We be- 
lieve, also, that a substantial part of an 
accurate backlog count would be a reflection 
of a 1- or 2-year timelag in meeting the need 
rather than any indication of an emergency 
Situation requiring Federal intervention. 

The implication of this analysis is that 
actual State and local construction require- 
ments, over and above the number of class- 
rooms necessary to meet current new needs 
each year for the next 5 to 10 years, will be 
much less than the reported backlog of 
132,400. Accordingly, overall construction 
Tates can be expected to decline markedly, 
particularly within 5 years, and the financial 
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obligations imposed upon State and local re- 
sources will correspondingly diminish. At 
the same time, most States and regions of 
the country can be expected to be on an ap- 
proximately currently construction basis. 
Even without any refinement of the back- 
log figures as reported, many of the States 
already appear to be on or near a currrent 
construction basis. The Office of Educa- 
tion report on the 1959 fall survey shows the 
following States, for example, which are 
anticipating their needs and have scheduled 
more construction during the present year 
than the classrooms they reported in their 
backlog at the beginning of the year: 


Total class- | Backlog 





Classrooms 








State rooms fall} as of scheduled 

1959 fall 1959 | for comple- 

| tion 1959-60 
Delaware........- 3, 150 | 111 | 222 
PCART. - ocaw ne | 33, 930 1, 505 2, 000 
Ont os. cae | 65, 822 2, 634 | 2, 867 
Wisconsin... 2... 31,241 310 1, 650 
California. ....2.- | 108, 000 | 4, 600 10, 000 
Oklahoma........ 1 25, Y97 | 1, 009 1, 125 





California, whose 108,000 classrooms last 
fall comprised the largest school plant in 
any State, has a State bonding program and 
has been anticipating the need for its 
enormous population increase and going 
ahead with the construction. Numerous 
States in all regions of the country, al- 
though not wholly current are maintaining 
construction rates that lag perhaps a year, 
more or less, but which approach currency. 
Examples of these are as follows: 














ela | Bae klog 








! 
| Total Classrooms 
State classrooms, as of fall | scheduled 
fall 1949 1959 | for comple- 
| | tion, 1959-60 
j a 
Connecticut .. 2... f 16, 294 | 952 707 
New Jersey a 35, 506 3, 728 1, 900 
Rhode [s slanic i. 1,584 | 416 242 
Michivan........- 61, 943 | 8, 700 4,100 
Nebraska... ___- | 4,951 | A2l | 461 
North Dakota.___| 5.50 350 | 250 
Louisiana... 22... 25, O62 2, 003 | 1,540 
Mississippi hats | 1ti, 534 | 3, O86 | 1, 849 
North Cai inal. | 3s, 599 3, 412 | 1, 533 
Colorado. ...--___| 14, O88 1,125 | SM) 
Orevon. oe 2 14, 9X7 | 64 | 583 
6 oC ee | 70, 2ol 4, 557 3, OS 








Many additional States fall near the ones 
illustrated in relation to the currency of 
their construction efforts. Although the 
available data are far from adequate, the 
States with the greatest reported need rela- 
tive to total classrooms available appear to 
be Kentucky and Alabama. The former, as 
of the fall of 1959, reported a need of about 
8,600 classrooms, of which 7,500 were to re- 
place unsatisfactory facilities included in 
the State’s total plant of 21,800 classrooms. 
Alabama _ reported about 6,400 needed, 
around two-thirds of which would be for 
new additions to the State’s plant of 23,693 
classrooms. In this connection, it should 
be noted that Alabama has authorized the 
issuance of $100 million in State bonds for 
public school construction. We are advised 
that the sale of these bonds has begun. 

It is clear therefore that the status and 
progress of school construction programs 
varies greatly among the States. It is 
equally clear that most of the States are not 
now confronted with anything resembling 
an emergency problem in this connection. 


CLASSROOM NEED IN RELATION TO SCHOOL 
DISTRICT DEBT LIMITATIONS 
Advocates of general Federal aid have told 
the committee repeatedly over the years that 
more and more school districts had exhaust- 
ed their resources and that even the States 
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themselves were unable to build the schools 
needed. In this connection, information on 
the extent to which school districts have 
exhausted their borrowing capacity for con- 
struction purposes has been made available 
this year by the Office of Education. The 
report, “Survey of Public School Classroom 
Shortages in the Fall of 1959 in Borrowed-up 
Districts,” dated February 1960, states that 
“despite the wealth of related information 
available, nothing exactly comparable to the 
results of this survey have been provided 
before.”’ 

What constitutes borrowing limitations 
and thus the definition of a borrowed-up 
school district varies widely, of course, all 
over the Nation. The question runs the 
whole gamut of the complex field of public 
finance, beginning with State constitutional 
and statutory fiscal provisions and going on 
through actual property assessment practices 
and the resulting tax structure. It must 
also be borne in mind that State fiscal pro- 
grams are not static and that today’s restric- 
tions on financing need not apply tomorrow. 

The survey data, which were reported to 
the Office of Education by the State Depart- 
ments of Education, are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

On the 45 States supplying the data, a total 
of 30 reported no classroom shortages or 
backlog in borrowed-up districts (including 
Maryland and Rhode Island, where State leg- 
islative action on school bonds is customary). 
These States enroll 67 percent of the pupils 
in the 50 States, and they contain likewise 67 
percent of the classroom backlog reported as 
of the beginning of the 1959-60 school year. 

The other 15 States reported a total of 237 
borrowed-up districts which had a total 
shortage or backlog of a maximum of 3,086 
classrooms. The total school enrollment in 
these 237 districts was less than 541,000 
pupils and 107 of the districts were small ones 
having less than 600 pupils. The 15 States 
reporting the borrowed-up districts enroll 18 
percent of the Nation’s pupils and they re- 
ported 20 percent of the total backlog as of 
the 1959-60 school year. 

Five States could not provide the data 
needed (including Illinois, which reported a 
classroom shortage in borrowed-up districts, 
but did not report the number of classrooms). 
These States taken together had 15 percent 
of the Nation’s enrollment and reported a 
total backlog of 17,191 classrooms (13 per- 
cent of the total reported for 1959-60). 

The classroom shortage of 3,086 in bor- 
rowcd-up districts is 12 percent of the total 
backlog in the 15 States reporting such 
districts. It is 3 percent of the total back- 
log in the 45 States from which full data 
were obtained. 

The conclusion of the survey report is 
that, “in the Nation as a whole, legal bar- 
riers to borrowing are not the major obstacle 
to elimination of the classroom shortage, 
when all possible sources of borrowing 
legally open to the district are taken into 
account.” 

These data are significant, we believe, as 
a further indication that the majority should 
have gone into the question of pinpointing 
the need before jumping again to the con- 
clusion that a program of general Federal 
aid would be the proper solution. 

The 237 borrowed-up districts reported in 
the survey amount to only six-tenths of 1 
percent, or 6 out of every 1,000, of the Na- 
tion’s 40,000 school districts. The enroll- 
ment in these districts is less than 1.5 per- 
cent of the U.S. total. Allowing for a margin 
of error in the survey, and broadening its 
scope to take in several hundred additional 
marginal districts with school construction 
needs, would not alter the fundamental fact 
that the construction problem is not of gen 
eral proportions throughout the Nation. 
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We fully realize, of course, that there are 
many considerations and problems confront- 
ing the States and localities in financing 
school construction, beyond the problem of 
debt limitations. We believe there are local 
situations, not reflected in the borrowed-up 
district survey, which retard and prohibit 
adequate financing of the schools. In al- 
most all such cases, however, the problem 
can be laid directly in the lap of the State 
government, which is constitutionally re- 
sponsible for education in the first place. 
Most of our States, while appropriating State 
funds for operating our schools, have not 
used the broader tax base of the State for 
school construction purposes. This is the 
real core of the problem. The States that 
have entered into financing school construc- 
tion generally have done so with spectacular 
results. 

The fact remains that construction re- 
quirements for new enrollment in the past 
5-year period, 1955-59, approximated $8 bil- 
lion. In the next 5 years (1960-64) it will be 
approximately $7.3 billion. In the period 
1965-69 it will drop sharply to $4 billion. 
Thus even in the next 5 years, which would 
cover the 8-year period contained in H.R. 
10128, the States and localities will have to 
finance $700 million less in construction for 
new enrollment than they did in the last 5 
years. This sum is almost as much as the 3- 
year total of $975 million in Federal funds 
that would be authorized by the bill, a fact 
which, in our judgment, rules out the neces- 
sity for the enactment of the bill in its 
present form. The further $4 billion reduc- 
tion in the requirements for 1965-69 further 
amplifies the situation. If the Congress were 
to have such a program as H.R. 10128 in 
operation from 1965 to 1969, it would be au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $1.6 billion in 
Federal funds to the States, at a time when 
school construction needs were dropping by 
$3.3 billion below the previous 5-year re- 
quirements and $4 billion from the 1955-59 
peak. 

It should also be noted that the first year’s 
authorization of $325 million in unmatched 
funds would build only a little over 8,000 
classrooms, or an average of two-tenths of 
1 percent of one classroom per school district 
in the United States. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the great bulk of the Nation’s 
schoo: districts could not expect any sub- 
stantial assistance under the provisions of 
the bill. 

IN CONCLUSION 

We believe that a program of Federal as- 
sistance to education cannot be justified if 
it ignores the difference in needs and re- 
sources that exist in different sectors of this 
Nation. States and local school districts 
have mounted an effort in school construc- 
tion over the past 10 years which, if main- 
tained and encouraged by proper Federal 
action and restraint, will essentially elimi- 
mate the problem over the next 5 years. 
Passage of H.R. 10128, as reported, would 
tend to delude thousands of school districts 
all over the country into the expectation of 
ever-increasing Federal funds and thereby 
cause them to hold up bond issues and delay 
construction they would otherwise under- 
take. 

Therefore, we recommend immediate and 
intensive hearings in which the facts ad- 
vanced herein can be fully explored. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to be sure all Senators un- 
derstand that Calendar No. 1035, S. 743, 
to amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety 


The 
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Act, cannot be considered this evening. 
We were prepared to take the bill up by 
motion, but I understand from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoBERTSON] that Senators are not in a 
position to consider the bill this eve- 
ning. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLarK] does not desire to have the 
bill considered; is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and both Senators from Kentucky 
desire to be present. Senators would 
need a little notice. The Senators left 
the Chamber without receiving any no- 
tice that the bill might be considered. 
We are all very much interested in the 
bill. We hope we shall have some no- 
tice when a motion is to be made to 
consider the bill. We would have to ob- 
ject to immediate consideration of the 
bill by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to give notice that 
all bills reported by the policy committee 
are subject to being taken up by motion. 
These bills include Calendar No. 1114, 
H.R. 2164, to reduce the cabaret tax from 
20 to 10 percent; Calendar No. 1162, H.R. 
9660, to amend section 6659(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the procedure for assessing cer- 
tain additions to tax; Calendar No. 1166, 
S. 2878, to adjust Indian and non-Indian 
land use areas in the vicinity of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes; Calendar No. 
1059, H.R. 6132, relating to the rate of 
tax on the issuance of shares or cer- 
tificates of stock by regulated investment 
companies; Calendar No. 893, S. 910, to 
authorize the payment to local govern- 
ments of sums in lieu of taxes and spe- 
cial assessments with respect to certain 
Federal real property, and for other pur- 
poses; Calendar No. 1035, S. 743, to 
amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 
in order to remove the exemption with 
respect to certain mines employing no 
more than 14 individuals; Calendar No. 
1178, H.R. 4251, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
the limitation on the deduction of ex- 
ploration expenditures; and _ others 
cleared by the policy committee. 

I shall not make a motion that all of 
these bills be considered this evening. 

Because of what has been said by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. CLarK| 
and by the Senator from Virginia | Mr. 
ROBERTSON], Calendar No. 1035, H.R. 743, 
will not be considered tonight. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia appreciates that 
courtesy. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR MORSE AT 
MICHIGAN JEFFERSON-JACKSON 
DAY DINNER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night I addressed the Michigan 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner at the 
Midwest Conference of Democrats, De- 
troit, Mich. I prepared a manuscript for 
that occasion. 

A few paragraphs were deleted in the 
actual delivery, Mr. President, but the 
— manuscript was released as a press 
release, 


March 29 


In the course of my remarks, I said: 


Another human rights issue for which the 
Democratic Party must continue to fight is 
adequate health care for our aged. A fine 
liberal Democrat, Congressman FOoRAND, of 
Rhode Island, has given us a great example 
of what fearless leadership can accomplish 
in a great humanitarian cause. His health 
insurance bill for the aged seeks to carry 
out our duty as a political party to promote 
the general welfare of people. 


I am sure that the Senator from Mich- 
igan {Mr. McNamara] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [{Mr. KENNEDY], 
who are here tonight, will join me in 
trying to get passed through the Senate 
a bill which carries out the principles of 
the Forand bill in the House and the 
Morse bill in the Senate. 

In 1958, it was my privilege to be the first 
to introduce in the Senate a companion bill 
to the Forand proposal providing health in- 
surance for the aged. That year, I also 
offered my bill as a floor amendment to the 
parsimonious and totally inadequate 7-per- 
cent social security increase. There wasn’t 
much interest in it at that time in the 
Senate, but we were at least able to put into 
the Recorp during the debate the distressing 
facts of inadequate medical care for those 
65 years of age and over. Unfortunately, we 
could not even get a rollcall vote on it, but 
in the 2 years since then, we have gained 
remarkable support. I think it is time to 
put the Republicans on record before the 
1960 election on this human welfare issue. 

Congressman ForaNnp is making @ valiant 
effort to bring his bill out of the House 
committee. If he is unable to do so, and if 
likewise a Senate committee fails to report 
it, I pledge that I shall again offer my com- 
panion bill to the Forand proposal for health 
insurance under our social security system 
for the aged as a floor amendment to any 
legislation to which it may be germane prior 
to adjournment in July. Time has come 
for the Members of Congress to stand up and 
be counted on the issue of needed security 
for the aged of our country. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my entire manuscript be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, AT THE 
MICHIGAN JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER, 
MIDWEST CONFERENCE OF DEMOCRATS, DE- 
TROIT, MICH., MARCH 26, 1960 
Fellow Democrats, this meeting of Mid- 

west and Michigan Democrats who are hon- 

oring two of the greatest historic leaders of 
our party, Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 

Jackson, is a proud occasion for Democrats. 
Among the distinguished leaders of the 

Democratic Party who are here tonight—in- 
cluding most of the announced and some of 
the unannounced candidates for the presi- 
dential nomination—we have many men of 
presidential caliber. Any one of them would 
serve our Nation with great distinction and 
honor in the White House. 

May I say facetiously that I suspect we 
also have with us some very able unan- 
nounced candidates for the Vice Presidency, 
too. 

Democrats may differ as to which poten- 
tial nominee would make the best President, 
but we are unanimous that any one of them 
is a great statesman, compared with the Re- 
publican heir-apparent. 

I am not one to say that in 1960, any 
Democrat can win. I think that no matter 
whom we nominate, there is a lot of tough 
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going ahead. But win we can, and win we 
must for the sake of the destiny of our 
country. 

We will win, if we take the issues to the 
American people in this campaign, and 
demonstrate once again, as President Tru- 
man did in 1948, that the Democratic Party 
can always be counted on to fight for a pro- 
gram which will promote the general wel- 
fare of all the people. In keeping with the 
spirit and philosophy of Thomas Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson, the Democratic Party 
must make clear in the campaign of 1960 
that we can be counted on to protect the 
economic weak in our country from exploita- 
tion by the economic strong. 

Democrats may differ aiso as to the em- 
phasis and order of priority which should be 
given to the major political issues demand- 
ing solution in this period of national and 
world crisis. You hear it said that public 
discussion and debate within our party in 
respect to major domestic and foreign issues 
should be avoided. 

Those who so contend seem to forget that 
vigorous political debate between candidates 
on vital issues is an essential part of our 
democracy. We should remember that a 
monolithic political party is as destructive 
of democratic processes as a monolithic state. 
It is only where issues are freely discussed 
that sound public policy can be arrived at. 

Fortunately, the Democratic Party has 
historic, built-in protections against control 
by a high command. We are a party of 
brains, energy, and independence of mind. 
As long as we stay that way, we will never 
have our candidates, and our platform 
picked for us by reactionary political bosses. 

Politics by the dictation of bossism is the 
Republican way. No one knows that better 
than I do. I refused to submit to the po- 
litical expediency, compromise of political 
ethics, and reactionary political bossism of 
the Republican Party. After years of fight- 
ing for liberalism in the Republican Party, 
it became perfectly evident to me that the 
only hope for constitutional liberalism is 
within the Democratic Party of Jefferson, 
Jackson, Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and 
Harry Truman. Upon the invitation of 
leaders of the Democratic Party in my State 
of Oregon and the Nation, endorsed by thou- 
sands of rank and file Democrats, I proudly 
joined the Democratic Party, and I have no 
regrets. 

Several thousand Democrats in my State 
have placed my name on the presidential 
ballot as a favorite-son candidate. Many 
Democrats in the District of Columbia and 
the State of Maryland have organized a cam- 
paign in my behalf, and I shall take the 
issues as I see them to the Democratic 
voters in those campaigns. Many other 
Democratic supporters are working in my be- 
half for delegates in convention States. 

My campaign will be based on the teach- 
ing of Jefferson that a democracy can be no 
stronger than the enlightenment of its peo- 
ple. I shall discuss the issues of this cam- 
paign as I see them, believing that political 
debate on the vital issues is an essential 
part of political education in our democracy. 

We Democrats must never forget that the 
true wealth of America is not material 
wealth. It is not a Wall Street; it is not the 
smokestacks of our factories. The true 
wealth of America is human wealth. It is 
people. It is 180 million people who are 
the heirs of the great constitutional legacy 
handed down to us by the far-seeing revolu- 
tionary patriots of Jefferson’s time. They 
made clear in the debates and the historic 
documents they wrote which brought into 
being our constitutional guarantees of eco- 
nomic and political freedom for the individ- 
ual that the primary objective of our system 
of constitutional self-government is to 
Promote the general welfare of all of our 
people at all times. That doctrine is the 
very essence of the liberalism of the 
Democratic Party. 
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This human rights doctrine of the great- 
est good for the greatest number, protecting 
at the same time the constitutional eco- 
nomic and political rights of minorities, 
epitomizes the political programs of such 
great liberal Democratic Presidents as Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Truman. 

There are those who say that we have 
entered a new era and the human welfare 
goals of the New Deal of Roosevelt and the 
Fair Deal of Truman are no longer applica- 
ble to the needs of the Nation. Nothing 
could be more wrong. It is wrong because 
the philosophical principles of liberalism of 
the era of Roosevelt and Truman, based upon 
the general welfare doctrines of Jefferson, are 
immutable. They must not be compromised 
at the altar of political expediency in the 
historic campaign of 1960. 

The great issue of protecting human rights 
presents us with a political crisis in our 
country today. The Democratic Party must 
not try to duck it. It can never justify com- 
promising it. Liberals must remember that 
when they compromise a principle, there is 
no principle left. They must recognize that 
the only practicality is an ideal put to work. 

The Democratic Party in this hour of his- 
tory must face up to the challenge of putting 
the political ideals of the 14th and 15th 
amendments of the Constitution to work. 
Voting rights legislation is not enough of an 
answer to the demands of millions of our 
people that they be granted full first-class 
citizenship in the United States. 

An effective enforcible voting rights law 
should be passed in this session of Congress, 
but there should be added to it enforcement 
procedures and legal remedies which will 
guarantee the carrying out of the historic 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in re- 
spect to desegregation. 

Another human rights issue for which the 
Democratic Party must continue to fight is 
adequate health care for our aged. A fine 
liberal Democrat, Congressman ForaNnpD of 
Rhode Island, has given us a great example 
of what fearless leadership can accomplish 
in a great humanitarian cause. His health 
insurance bill for the aged seeks to carry 
out our duty as a political party to promote 
the general welfare of people. I am sure that 
Senator McNAMaRA and Senator KENNEDY 
who are here tonight will join me in trying 
to get passed through the Senate a bill which 
carries out the principles of the Forand bill 
in the House and the Morse bill in the Senate. 

In 1958, it was my privilege to be the first 
to introduce in the Senate a companion bill 
to the Forand proposal providing health in- 
surance for the aged. That year, I also of- 
fered my bill as a floor amendment to the 
parsimonious and totally inadequate 7 per- 
cent social security increase. There wasn't 
much interest in it at that time in the 
Senate, but we were at least able to put into 
the Recorp during the debate the distressing 
facts of inadequate medical care for those 
65 years of age and over. Unfortunately, we 
could not even get a rollcall vote on it, butin 
the 2 years since then, we have gained re- 
markable support. I think it is time to put 
the Republicans on record before the 1960 
election on this human welfare issue. 

Congressman ForRaNp is making a valiant 
effort to bring his bill out of the House com- 
mittee. If he is unable to do so, and if 
likewise a Senate committee fails to report 
it, I pledge that I shall again offer my com- 
panion bill to the Forand proposal for health 
insurance under our social security system 
for the aged as a floor amendment to any 
legislation to which it may be germane prior 
to adjournment in July. Time has come 
for the Members of Congress to stand up 
and be counted on the issue of needed secu- 
rity for the aged of our country. 

Time prevents my mentioning but one 
more issue—this one in the field of foreign 
policy. Much has been said about the mis- 
sile gap, and I shall continue to give full 
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support to maintaining our military defenses 
so that Russia will always understand that 
she has everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by an aggressive course of action 
against the free world. But let us not forget 
that we are living in a strange paradox. 

There also exists a serious peace gap. His- 
tory teaches that the Western Powers and 
Russia and her Communist satellites cannot 
continue down the road of history with a 
mad, immoral, nuclear armament race and 
not finally topple over the brink into the 
abyss of nuclear war to void all hope of 
victory. 

The people of the United States want no 
war that can be prevented with honor. I 
am. satisfied those people throughout the 
world, who understand the delicate balance 
which exists in the world today between 
war and peace want no war. The cry of 
humanity is for peace with freedom. 

We Democrats must carry the peace issue 
to the Republicans in this campaign be- 
cause a continuation of the brinkmanship 
policy of the Eisenhower administration if 
it is not stopped will increase greatly the 
danger of eventual war. 

The frequent circumventing of the United 
Nations by the Eisenhower administration 
has weakened a needed program for per- 
fecting through the United Nations a sure 
foolproof, testproof, controlproof disarma- 
ment program. 

We should never let the people of the 
United States in this election forget that 
it was the heir apparent to the Republican 
nomination, the Vice President of the United 
States, who sent up the trial balloon for 
the administration in 1954, calling for Amer- 
ican armed intervention in Indochina, while 
at the same time, our diplomats in the 
State Department, through secret diplomacy, 
were seeking to get the British to go along 
with such a preventive war policy. As Eden’s 
memoirs clearly document, it was Churchill 
and Eden who scotched that proposal of 
brinkmanship on the part of the Republican 
administration. 

These famous words of Franklin Roosevelt 
are significantly applicable to the hour of 
great foreign policy crisis in which we live. 
They are dramatically apropos to the re- 
sponsibility of the Democratic Party in our 
time to face up to the peace gap. On this 
issue, the Democratic Party and the Amer- 
ican people should never forget those fa- 
mous and dramatic words of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, “Our generation has a rendezvous 
with destiny.” In this campaign, we must 
take the peace issue to the American people. 
If we do we shall win and we shall deserve to 
win, 





INCREASE IN AUTHORIZED MAXI- 
MUM EXPENDITURE UNDER THE 
SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDREN 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of H.R. 9331, increasing the au- 
thorized maximum expenditure under 
the special milk program for children. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
excerpt from the committee report on 
the bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This bill with the committee amendments 
would increase the amount of Commodity 
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Credit Corporation funds to be used for the 
special milk program to $85 million for the 
current fiscal year (from $81 million); in- 
crease such authorization for next year to 
$95 million (from $84 million), and con- 
tinue the program thereafter on a permanent 
basis at $95 million annually. The program 
is currently authorized only until June 30, 
1961. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to extend and increase the au- 
thorized maximum expenditure for the 
special milk program for children.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 





CASTRO AND SUGAR 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
am a cosponser of a bill to amena the 
Sugar Act, and in that connection I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled ‘“Cas- 
tro-Soured Sugar,” which was published 
recently in the Post Register of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

CASTRO-SOURED SUGAR 


Not only Idaho, but the Nation has an 
important stake in proposed changes in the 
Sugar Act. The four point program calls 
for: 

(1) Extension of the act through 1964; 
(2) an increase in the basic quotas for the 
,domestic beet and mainland cane areas by 
150,000 tons and 650,000 tons respectively; 
(3) authority for the President to reduce 
the quota for a given calendar year for any 
foreign country if he finds and proclaims 
this to be necessary in the national inter- 
est; and (4) a change in the present pro- 
cedure and regulations for allotting deficits 
when a producing area fails to fill its sugar 
quota because of crop failure or other 
reasons. 

If there is contention over the amend- 
ments, it will undoubtedly be focused on 
the one giving the President authority to 
reduce the quota for any foreign country 
if found necessary for “the national in- 
terest.” It should be bountifully evident to 
the Nation at large by now that Premier Cas- 
tro of Cuba is doing his shouting. best to up- 
set the sensitive equilibrium which is the 
signal virtue of the sugar act. Cuba supplies 
the United States with one-third of our sugar 
and should Castro’s political and economic 
tumult continue to widen the Atlantic 
Occan between the two countries, Uncle 
Sam simply will have to protect himself. 
Certainly now there is no prospect for any 
im»rovement in relations as the unpredict- 
able premier woos the Communists and as- 
saults the United States with a whimsy that 
would be laughable if it were not so deadly. 

The President must be allowed to fill the 
void in sugar supply to this country which 
will undoubtedly be occasioned by Castro's 
industry-wrecking policies. The sugar beet 


and cane production in this country fills 
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about one-fourth of this Nation’s supply. 
The rest comes mostly from Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. The sugar act 
now encourages the domestic sugar indus- 
try to not only maintain its present pro- 
duction but to share importantly in the 
increased domestic demand. This country 
should not be left without any sugar re- 
sources certainly even if it can be pro- 
duced cheaper elsewhere. In time of emer- 
gency, there should always be at least a 
minimum platform for providing this 
country with its sugar. 

The right of the President to reduce 
an import country’s quota for other reasons 
than maintaining the sugar supply balance, 
can be argued as well. Cuba has made sugar 
agreements with Russia. Castro has already 
moved in on American industry in Cuba. 
He calls it purchase but the repayment plan 
to American investors with 20 year bonds 
at 414 percent interest is hardly purchase. 
The bonds will no doubt be worthless. 

He has also widely accused the United 
States with every heinous crime, from 
bombing Cuban cities to blowing up ammu- 
nition ships. There is possibility that Castro 
might even try to oust the U.S. naval base 
at Guantanamo Bay. In addition, Castro 
might well have signed a partnership pact 
with the Soviets during the recent visit of 
Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan. 

With this menacing cloud hovering over 
the U.S. sugar program, it would seem only 
wise to give the President the power of free 
agency to prevent Castro’s recklessness from 
undermining our sound sugar program. 

We don’t have to take his accusations and 
his sugar, too. 





REDUCTION OF CABARET TAX 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1114, H.R. 
2164. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Cuier CLerK. A bill (H.R. 2164) 
to reduce the cabaret tax from 20 percent 
to 10 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point a statement on the 
pending bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 

I favor this bill for the reasons that !t 
eliminates a discriminatory tax rate and 
reduces the effect of a tax which has had a 
real deterrent effect on the employment of 
musicians and other entertainers in restau- 
rants, and other places of entertainment 
where food is served. 

The present 20 percent rate is discrimina- 
tory in that the rates of almost all other ad 
valorem excise taxes do not exceed 10 per- 
cent, particularly since it is charged only 
where there is combined service of food or 
beverages and entertainment, while the tax 
on either, if separate, is substantially lower. 

The adverse effects of this tax on the em- 
ployment of musicians is well known and has 
been testified to by such organizations as 
ASCAP. The constant elimination of enter- 
tainment in restaurants and other places 
serving food or beverages is in part a direct 
effect of this tax, coming together with recent 
technological changes in the entertainment 
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field to cause a serious drop in the employ. 
ment opportunities for live entertainment, 
New York, as the entertainment capital of 
the Nation has felt particularly the effects 
of this tax on employment, and I am pleaseq 
that the Senate has had this opportunity to 
complete legislative action on its reduction, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Myr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ReEcorp at this point an 
excerpt from the report on the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I. GENERAL STATEMENT 

H.R. 2164 reduces from 20 percent to 10 
percent the tax imposed (by sec. 4231(6)) 
with respect to roof gardens, cabarets, and 
similar establishments. This change in 
rates is to be effective as of 10 a.m. on the 
first day of the month beginning more than 
10 days after the enactment of this bill, 

II, REASONS FOR THE BILL 

Your committee is reporting this bill to 
reduce the cabaret tax for two principal 
reasons: First, the present 20-percent rate is 
discriminatory in that the rates of almost all 
of the other ad valorem excise taxes do not 
exceed 10 percent; second, the present high 
rate of this tax is believed to have been a 
substantial deterrent to the employment of 
musicians and other entertainers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
— is on the third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 





PROCEDURE FOR ASSESSING CER- 
TAIN ADDITIONS TO TAX 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No, 1162, 
H.R. 9660. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 9669) 
to amend section 6659(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
procedure for assessing certain addi- 
tions to tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment, 
on page 2, after line 17, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 213(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to deduction 
for medical], dental, etc. expenses) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF DepuctTion.—There 
shall be allowed as a deduction the follow- 
ing amounts of the expenses paid during the 
taxable year, not compensated for by in- 
surance or otherwise, for medical care of the 
taxpayer, his spouse, or a dependent (a8 
defined in section 152): 

“(1) If neither the taxpayer nor his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close of 
the taxable year— 
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“(A) the amount of such expenses for 
the care of any dependent who— 

“(i) is the mother or father of the taxpayer 
or of his spouse, or is an individual who 
stands in loco parentis to the taxpayer or 
his spouse, and 

“(ii) has attained the age of 65 before 
the close of the taxable year, and 

“(B) the amount by which such expenses 
for the care of the taxpayer, his spouse, and 
such dependents (other than any dependent 
described in subparagraph (A)) exceed 3 
percent of the adjusted gross income. 

“(2) If either the taxpayer or his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close 
of the taxable year— 

“(A) the amount of such expenses for 
the care of the taxpayer and his spouse, 

“(B) the amount of such expenses for the 
care of any dependent described in para- 
graph (1) (A), and 

“(C) the amount by which such expenses 
for the care of such dependents (other than 
any dependent described in paragraph 
(1)(A)) exceed 3 percent of the adjusted 
gross income.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1959. 


And on page 4, after line 4, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 151 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to allowance 
of deductions for personal exemptions) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) CERTAIN FOREIGN STUDENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—An exemption of $600 for 
each individual (other than an individual 
who is a dependent (as defined in section 
152) )— 

“(A) who is not a citizen or a resident of 
the United States; 

“(B) whose presence in the United States 
is solely for the purpose of pursuing his 
education in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, or 
twelfth grades at an educational institu- 
tion in the United States; 

“(C) who is a full-time student in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades at 
an educational institution in the United 
States— 

“(1) during each of seven calendar months 
during the calendar year in which the tax- 
able year of the taxpayer begins, or 

“(ii) during a period of not less than 
seven calendar months which ends within 
such calendar year; and 

“(D) who, during the seven calendar 
months referred to in subparagraph (C) (i) 
or during the period referred to in subpar- 
agraph (C) (ii), has as his principal place 
of abode in the United States the home of 
the taxpayer and is a member of the tax- 
payer’s household. 

“(2) ExcEePrions.—Paragraph (1) shall 
not apply with respect to an individual for 
any taxable year in any case in which the 
taxpayer receives any money or other prop- 
erty as compensation or reimbursement for 
maintaining such individual in his home as 
& member of his household. Clause (ii) of 
Paragraph (1)(C) shall not apply with re- 
spect to an individual for any taxable year 
if the taxpayer was entitled to an exemp- 
tion under this subsection for such indi- 
vidual for the preceding taxable year by 
reason of the applicatioi. of clause (i) of 
Paragraph (1)(C). 

(3) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION DEFINED.— 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the term 
‘educational institution’ has the meaning 
assigned to it by subsection (e) (4).” 

(b) Section 213(c) of such Code (relating 
to Mmitations on deduction of medical, 
dental, etc., expenses) is amended by strik- 
ing out “subsection (c) or (d), relating to 
additional exemptions for age or blindness” 
and inserting in Meu thereof ‘subsection 
(c), (d), or (f), relating to certain addi- 
tional exemptions”. 
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(c) Section 3402(f)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to withholding exemptions) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (D); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘; and’’; and 

(3) by adding after subparagraph (E) a 
new subparagraph as follows: 

“(F) an exemption for each individual 
with respect to whom, on the basis of facts 
existing at the beginning of such day, there 
may reasonably be expected to he allowable 
an exemption under section 151(f) for the 
taxable year under subtitle A in respect of 
which amounts deducted and withheld un- 
der this chapter in the calendar year in 
which such day falls are allowed as a 
credit.” 

(d) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall apply with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1959. The amendments made by subsection 
(c) shall apply with respect to wages paid 
on or after the first day of the first month 
which begins more than 20 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, this is a 
bill which was passed by the House and 
sent to the Senate and, in the Finance 
Committee, approved with two amend- 
ments. The bill as it came to the Senate, 
deals with the procedure for assessing 
certain additions to tax. 

Section 291(a) of the 1939 Code, as 
construed by United States v. Erie Forge 
Co. ((3d C.A. 1951) 191 F. 2d 627, cert. 
denied 343 U.S. 930), provided that ad- 
ditions to income tax, asserted by reason 
of failure to file a timely return, were 
to be assessed and collected under the 
deficiency procedure if the additions to 
tax were measured by the amount of a 
deficiency but not if measured by the 
tax snown on the return. 

The Department, proceeding under 
what it believed to be the law and what 
had been held to be the law, ran into 
litigation which made it necessary that 
certain amendments for purposes of 
clarification be adopted. That is the 
purpose of H.R. 9660 as it came to the 
Senate. 

Section 3 of the bill was added by your 
committee. It removes the 3-percent 
limit on medical expenses incurred by 
the taxpayer for the care of his depend- 
ent mother or dependent father or the 
dependent mother or father of his 
spouse or a dependent individual who 
stands in loco parentis to the taxpayer or 
his spouse, if such dependent has at- 
tained the age of 65 before the close of 
the taxable year. The 3-percent limita- 
tion permits a deduction for medical ex- 
penses only to the extent they exceed 3 
percent of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross 
income. Under the existing law, the 3- 
percent limitation is removed only with 
respect to medical expenses for the care 
of a taxpayer or his spouse, if either has 
attained the age of 65 before the close of 
the taxable year. The amendment ap- 
plies to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1959. 

Section 4, the other amendment of the 
bill, allows a $600 deduction to a tax- 
payer who maintains a foreign student 
in his home as a member of his house- 
hold for a period of not less than 7 
months during which the foreign stu- 
dent is enrolled full time at an educa- 
tional institution, defined in the statute. 
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To qualify the taxpayer for this deduce 
tion, the foreign student must not be a 
citizen or resident of the United States; 
his presence in the United States must 
be solely for the purpose of pursuing 
his education in the 9th, 10th, 11th, or 
i2th grade at an educational institution 
in the United States; and he must be a 
full-time student in such grades in such 
educational institution during each of 
7 calendar months in the calendar year 
in which the taxable year of the tax- 
payer begins, or during a period of not 
less than 7 calendar months which ends 
within such calendar year. 

The bill was brought to the Senate 
with the overwhelming approval of a 
majority of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend section 6659(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the procedure for assessing 
certain additions to tax, and for other 
Purposes.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





PAYMENT TO LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS OF SUMS IN LIEU OF 
TAXES AND SPECIAL ASSESS- 
MENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had intended to take up Calendar 
No. 893, S. 910, but I understand that 
some minority Members are not present. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The minority Mem- 
bers are present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If there is 
no objection I will move that we take up 
the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. May I in- 
quire who is objecting? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The objec- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois is good 
enough for me. 





ADJUSTMENT OF INDIAN AND NON- 
INDIAN LAND USE AREAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1116, 
S. 2878, to adiust Indian and non-Indian 
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land use areas in the vicinity of the Nav- 
ajo Indian Reservation in New Mexico, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 2, line 9, after 
the word “approximately”, to strike out 
“5,165” and insert “5,325”; after line 12, 
to insert: 

Township 13 north, range 17 west, section 
82, northeast quarter southwest quarter, 
northwest quarter southeast quarter, south 
half southeast quarter. 


On page 3, line 23, after the word “ap- 
proximately”, to strike out “102,336” and 
insert “‘102,696”; on page 4, line 8, after 
the word “to”, to strike out “all minerals” 
and insert “all oil, gas, and other min- 
erals”; on page 6, line 11, after the nu- 
merals “12”, to strike out “section 14, 
northeast quarter;” and insert “section 
14, northeast quarter, southwest quar- 
ter;”; on page 8, line 19, after the word 
“quarter”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “section 32, northeast 
quarter southwest quarter, northwest 
quarter southeast quarter, south half 
southeast quarter;”; on page 9, line 6, 
after the word “quarter”, where it ap- 
pears the first time, to strike out “north- 
east quarter southwest quarter;”; on 
page 10, line 11, after the word “‘sec- 
tions”, to insert “(1,)”; in line 15, after 
the word “quarter”, where it appears the 
first time, to strike out “east half south- 
east quarter;”; on page 14, line 1, after 
the word “quarter”, where it appears the 
first time, to strike out “northwest quar- 
ter;”; in line 18, after the word “quar- 
ter”, to strike out “section 14, northwest 
quarter” and insert “section 14, north- 
east quarter;”; in line 24, after the word 
“quarter”, where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “section 32, northwest 
quarter, south half;” and insert “section 
32, northeast quarter, south half;”; and 
on page 17, at the beginning of line 14, to 
strike out “section 12, northeast quarter 
northeast quarter, west half northeast 
quarter, west half, southwest quarter 
southeast quarter;” and insert “section 
12, northeast quarter northeast quarter, 
west half northeast quarter, west half, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter;’’; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
purpose of this Act is to convey certain fed- 
erally owned lands to the Navajo Tribe, and 
to make other land tenure adjustments in 
order to consvdlidate use areas and facilitate 
land and resource administration. 

Sec. 2. The lands in the following-de- 
scribed areas that were acquired by the Unit- 
ed States under authority of title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 200), the Emergency Relief 
Avpropriations Act of April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 
115), section 55 of title I of the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 750, 781), the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 Stat. 522, 
525), or subsequent emergency relief appro- 
priation acts, and that were transferred by 
Executive Order Numbered 7975, dated Sep- 
tember 16, 1938, as amended, from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the Secretary of the 
Interior for administration for the benefit 
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of the Navajo Indians, consisting of approxi- 
mately 5,325 acres, are hereby declared to be 
@ part of the public domain subject to ad- 
ministration and disposition under the pub- 
lic land laws: 

New Mexico principal 
Mexico: 

Township 13 north, range 17 west, section 
82, northeast quarter southwest quarter, 
northwest quarter southeast quarter, south 
half southeast quarter. 

Township 12 north, range 18 west, section 
4, northwest quarter; section 5, east half 
east half; section 7; section 8, east half 
northeast quarter; section 9, west half; and 
section 30, north half. 

Township 12 north, range 19 west, section 
25. 

Township 13 north, range 19 west, section 
29, south half south half; section 30, south 
half south half; section 31, north half north- 
east quarter, southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, west half, northwest quarter south- 
east quarter; section 32, north half, north- 
east quarter southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter; and section 33, north half, south- 
west quarter. 

Township 12 north, range 20 west, section 
5, south half; section 11; and section 27, 
southeast quarter. 

Sec. 3. The lands in the following de- 
scribed areas that were acquired by the 
United States under the authorities cited in 
rection 2 of this Act, consisting of approxi- 
mately 2,080 acres, are hereby declared to be 
a@ part of the national forest in which they 
are located subject to the laws applicable to 
lands acquired under the Act of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended and supple- 
mented. 

New Mexico principal 
Mexico: 

Township 13 north, range 17 west, section 
22, south half southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, south half southwest quarter north- 
west quarter, southwest quarter, north half 
southeast quarter, north half southwest 
quarter southeast quarter, northwest quar- 
ter southeast quarter southeast quarter, 
southwest quarter southwest quarter south- 
east quarter; section 23, southeast quarter; 
section 25; section 27, south half north half, 
southeast quarter; and section 35. 

Sec. 4. All of the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in the lands in the 
following-described areas that are public 
domain (approximately 102,696 acres), na- 
tional forest lands (approximately 3,086 
acres), lands acquired under the authorities 
cited in section 2 of this Act (approximately 
61,398 acres), railroad grant lands that were 
reconveyed to the United States under the 
Act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1225, 1239), 
and are administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior for the benefit of the Navajo 
Tribe pursuant to Interior departmental or- 
der of September 1, 1939 (approximately 
80,877 acres), and land withdrawn by Execu- 
tive Order Numbered 1864 (approximately 
543 acres), excluding title to all oil, gas, and 
other minerals therein but including title to 
appurtenant improvements and water rights, 
are hereby conveyed to the Navajo Tribe, and 
such land shall not, because of Indian 
ownership, be subject to any exemption 
from taxation, or to any restriction on use, 
management, or disposition: 

New Mexico principal 
Mexico: 

Township 3 north, range 6 west, sections 
14, 18, 22, 24, 26; and section 34, northeast 
quarter northeast quarter. 

Township 3 north, range 7 west, sections 
12, 14; and section 24, north half, north half 
southwest quarter, east half southeast 
quarter. 

Township 14 north, range 12 west, section 
8, west half northwest quarter. 

Township 14 north, range 13 west, section 
20; and section 24, north half, southeast 
quarter. 


meridian, New 


meridian, New 


meridian, New 
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Township 15 north, range 13 west, section 
2, northwest quarter. 

Township 16 north, range 13 west, section 
2; section 10, northwest quarter; section 26, 
northwest quarter; and section 36. 

Township 6 north, range 14 west, section 
4, northeast quarter, southwest quarter; 
sections 6, 8; section 10, southwest quarter 
northeast quarter, south half northwest 
quarter; section 12, east half; section 14, 
south half; and sections 18, 22, 24, 26, 34. 

Township 7 north, range 14 west, section 
12, northeast quarter; section 18, east half 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter north- 
east quarter; section 22, west half; and sec. 
tions 24, 28, 30. 

Township 14 north, range 14 west, section 
4, north half, southwest quarter; section 6, 
north half; and section 14, northeast 
quarter. 

Township 15 north, range 14 west, section 
16; and section 28, southwest quarter. 

Township 16 north, range 14 west, sec- 
tions 4, 6, 20. 

Township 17 north, range 14 west, section 
34, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, south half south half. 

Township 7 north, range 15 west, sections 
4, 7, 12, 14, 18, 19; section 20, west half; sec- 
tion 24, north half, southwest quarter, south 
half southeast quarter; section 26; section 
30, south half; and sections 31, 34. 

Township 8 north, range 15 west, section 
6, northwest quarter northwest quarter; and 
section 12, northeast quarter, southwest 
quarter. 

Township 10 north, range 15 west, section 
6, north half northeast quarter, southwest 
quarter northeast quarter, north half north- 
west quarter, southeast quarter northwest 
quarter, south half southwest quarter; and 
section 10, northwest quarter. 

Township 15 north, range 15 west, section 
2; section 4, north half, southwest quarter; 
section 6; section 8, north half, southwest 
quarter; section 10, northwest quarter, 
south half; section 12; section 14, northeast 
quarter, southwest quarter; section 16, 
north half; and section 18, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
north half northeast quarter, northeast 
quarter northwest quarter. 

Township 16 north, range 15 west, section 
6, northwest quarter; section 8, northeast 
quarter, north half south half; section 10, 
northeast quarter; section 12, west half; 
section 13, west half; section 14, northwest 
quarter, south half; section 17, southwest 
quarter; section 18, northwest quarter, 
southeast quarter; section 19, northeast 
quarter; section 22, south half; section 24, 
southeast quarter; section 25, east half east 
half northeast quarter, southeast quarter; 
section 28, west half, southeast quarter; and 
section 30, north half. 

Township 17 north, range 15 west, section 
34, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, south half south half. 

Township 7 north, range 16 west, sections 
1, 3, 4, 5; section 6, northeast quarter; sec- 
tions 7, 9, 11; section 12, southwest quarter; 
sections 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27; section 
28, northeast quarter northeast quarter; and 
sections 29, 31, 33, 35. 

Township 9 north, range 16 west, section 4, 
north half northeast quarter northeast quar- 
ter, southeast quarter northeast quarter 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter north- 
east quarter, south half northeast quarter. 

Township 10 north, range 16 west, section 
4, northwest quarter northeast quarter, 
southwest quarter southwest quarter; section 
14, west half southwest quarter; section 28, 
northwest quarter; and section 34, southeast 
quarter. 

Township 15 north, range 16 west, sections 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12; and section 14, lots 1, 2, 8, 4. 

Township 16 north, range 16 west, sections 
4, 8; section 12, northwest quarter northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter, west half south- 
west quarter, southeast quarter southwest 
quarter; section 14, southeast quarter; seC- 
tion 18, north half north half, southeast 
quarter; section 20, north half, southeast 
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quarter; section 22, northwest quarter, south 
naif; section 24, southwest quarter; section 
26, southwest quarter; section 28, northeast 
quarter; and section 34, east half east half. 

Township 17 north, range 16 west, section 
34, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, south half south half. 

Township 30 north, range 16 west, section 
21, lots 1 to 16. 

Township 13 north, range 17 west, section 
3, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, west half west half; section 
4, northwest quarter, south half; section 5, 
south half north half, south half; section 
6; section 7, northeast quarter, west half; 
section 8, north half north half, southwest 
quarter northwest quarter, southeast quar- 
ter southwest quarter, south half southeast 
quarter; section 9, east half, north half 
northwest quarter, east half southwest quar- 
ter; section 16, east half; section 18, south- 
west quarter; section 20, north half north- 
east quarter, southwest quarter; section 21, 
east half; section 28, north half, southeast 
quarter; section 30, lots 1, 2, southeast quar- 
ter southwest quarter, southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter northeast quarter; and 
section 83, east half, east half west half. 

Township 14 north, range 17 west, section 
4, north half, southeast quarter; section 6, 
east half east half, east half west half; sec- 
tion 8, west half, southeast quarter; section 
10, west half northwest quarter; section 16, 
west half, southeast quarter; section 18; sec- 
tion 20, north half, southeast quarter; section 
22, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, west half west half; section 
28, north half, southeast quarter; section 30; 
section 31, north half north half, south half 
south half; section 32, west half southeast 
quarter, and section 34, lots 1, 2, west half 
northwest quarter. 

Township 15 north, range 17 west, section 
6, north half; section 8, southwest quarter; 
section 18, northeast quarter; section 22, 
lots 1, 2, 3, 4; section 28, northeast quarter; 
section 32, east half east half, northeast 
quarter northwest quarter, southwest quar- 
ter; section 33, west half, south half south- 
east quarter; and section 34, lots 3, 4, west 
half southwest quarter. 

Township 16 north, range 17 west, section 
12; section 14, north half, southwest quar- 
ter; section 18, northwest quarter, south 
half; section 20; and section 26, northwest 
quarter northwest quarter southwest quar- 
ter, south half northwest quarter southwest 
quarter, southwest quarter southwest quar- 
ter. 

Township 17 north, rang2 17 west, section 
34, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, south half south half. 

Township 11 north, range 18 west, section 
6, north half northwest quarter northeast 
quarter, southwest quarter northwest quar- 
ter northeast quarter, southeast quarter 
southeast quarter northeast quarter, north 
half northwest quarter, southwest quarter 
northwest quarter; north half southeast 
quarter northwest quarter, southwest quar- 
ter southeast quarter northwest quarter, 
west half southwest quarter, southeast quar- 
ter southwest quarter, south helf northeast 
quarter southwest quarter; southwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter southeast quarter, 
east half northwest quarter southeast quar- 
ter, southwest quarter southeast quarter, 
east half southeast quarter. 

Township 12 north, range 18 west, sections 
(1,) 2, 3; section 4, northeast quarter; sec- 
tion 5, west half northeast quarter, west 
half, west half southeast quarter; section 6, 
northeast quarter; section 8, northwest 
quarter, west half east half, south half south- 
west quarter, section 9, east half; section 10, 
north half, southwest quarter; section 11, 
north half, southeast quarter; sections 13, 
14; section 15, north half north half, south 
half; section 18, northwest quarter northwest 
quarter, northwest quarter northeast quar- 
ter, east half northeast quarter, south half; 
section 19, north half; section 20, east half, 
southwest quarter; section 22, south half 
horth half, south half; sections 23, 24; sec- 
tion 25, north half, north half south half; 
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section 26, north half; section 27, north 
half, southeast quarter; section 28; section 
30, south half; and sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 
36, 36. 

Township 13 north, range 18 west, section 
1; section 2, northwest quarter, south half; 
section 3; section 4, east half, northwest 
quarter; sections 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11; section 12, 
north half, southwest quarter; sections 13, 
15, 17, 18; section 19, southwest quarter; 
sections 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25; section 26, 
northeast quarter northwest quarter, west 
half northwest quarter, northwest quarter 
southwest quarter, south half south half; 
sections 27, 28, 29, 31, 33, 34; and section 35, 
northwest quarter, south half. 

Township 14 north, range 18 west, section 
1; section 3, south half; section 4, southeast 
quarter; section 6, northwest quarter; sec- 
tion 7; section 8, northeast quarter, east half 
northwest quarter; section 9; section 10, 
southeast quarter; sections 11, 13; section 14, 
southwest quarter; section 15, north half, 
north half south half; section 17; section 19, 
east half; section 21, northwest quarter, 
south half; sections 23, 24, 25, 26, 27; section 
29, northeast quarter, south half; sections 
31, 32; section 33, northeast quarter, south 
half; section 34, southeast quarter; and sec- 
tion 35, east half east half, west half west 
half. 

Township 15 north, range 18 west, section 
12, east half. 

Township 11 north, range 19 west, section 
1; section 2, north half; section 3, north 
half north half, southeast quarter north- 
east quarter, south half southwest quarter, 
southeast quarter, northeast quarter south- 
west quarter; section 4, southeast quarter; 
sections 5, 6, 7, 9; section 10, northeast 
quarter; sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17; sec- 
tion 18, east half; and section 24, south half. 

Township 12 north, range 19 west, section 
1, north half; sections 3, 4; section 5, north- 
east quarier, south half; section 7, north- 
east quarter northeast quarter, south half 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter north- 
west quarter, south half; sections 9, 11; 
section 13, north half, north half southwest 
quarter, east half southeast quarter; section 
14, north half, north half southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter, south- 
west quarter southwest quarter; section 15, 
east half northeast quarter, south half; sec- 
tion 17, southeast quarter, west half; section 
19; section 21, west half; sections 22, 23; 
section 24, north half; section 27; section 28, 
east half; sections 29, 31, 32, 33; section 35, 
northeast quarter northeast quarter, west 
half northeast quarter, northwest quarter, 
northwest quarter southwest quarter, south 
half south half; and section 36. 

Township 13 north, range 19 west, section 
1, northeast quarter, south half; sections 2, 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8; section 9, west half east half, 
west half; section 10, southeast quarter; sec- 
tions 11, 12, 13; section 14, northwest quarter, 
south half; section 15; section i7, north half, 
southwest quarter; section 18; section 19, 
north half; section 20, north half, north half 
south half; sections 21, 22, 23; section 24, east 
haif; sections 25, 26; section 27, north half 
northeast quarter, south half southeast quar- 
ter, west half; section 238; section 29, north 
half, north half south half; section 30, north 
half, north half south half; section 34; sec- 
tion 35, north half, southeast quarter; and 
section 36. 

Township 14 north, range 19 west, section 
1, south half; sections 3, 5; section 7, south 
half; section 8, north half; section 9, west 
half east half, west half; section 11; section 
12, east half; section 13; section 14, northwest 
quarter; section 15, west half west half; sec- 
tion 17, northeast quarter, south half; sec- 
tion 19, northeast quarter, south half; sec- 
tions 21, 23, 25; section 26, east half, north- 
west quarter; section 27; section 29, north- 
east quarter, south half; sections 30, 31; sec- 
tion 32, south half; and sections 33, 35. 
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Township 11 north, range 20 west, section 
1; section 3, northeast quarter, south half; 
section 4, northwest quarter northeast quar- 
ter, northeast quarter northwest quarter, 
south half southeast quarter; sections 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9; section 10, west half; section 11; and 
section 12, north half, west half southwest 
quarter, east half southeast quarter. 

Township 12 north, range 20 west, sec- 
tions 1, 3; section 4, south half; section 5, 
north half; section 6, east half, southwest 
quarter, sections 7, 9, 10; section 12, north 
half; section 13, north half north half, 
southwest quarter northeast quarter, south 
half northwest quarter, southeast quarter 
southeast quarter; section 15, north haif 
north half, south half northwest quarter, 
southwest quarter, south half southeast 
quarter; section 17; section 18, west haif; 
section 19; section 20, southeast quarter; 
section 21; section 23, northwest quarter 
northeast quarter, north half northwest 
quarter, southwest quarter northwest quar- 
ter, south half; section 25, south half; sece- 
tion 27, north half, southwest quarter; sec- 
tion 28, west half northwest quarter, south- 
east quarter northwest quarter, northwest 
quarter southwest quarter; sections 29, 30; 
section 31, north half northwest quarter, 
south half southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter; section 33; section 34, east half east 
half; and section 35. 

Township 13 north, range 20 west, sections 
1, 11, 12; section 13, north half, southeast 
quarter; section 14, northeast quarter; sec- 
tions 22, 23; section 24, north half, south- 
east quarter; section 25, north half north- 
west quarter, south half southwest quarter, 
southeast quarter; section 27, east half, 
north half northwest quarter, southeast 
quarter northwest quarter, southwest quar- 
ter southwest quarter; section 32, northeast 
quarter, south half; section 338; section 34, 
— half, southeast quarter; and section 

5. 

Township 14 north, range 20 west, sections 
3, 4, 5; section 6, east half; sections 7, 8, 9, 
11; section 12, northwest quarter; section 13, 
west half; section 14, northwest quarter; 
sections 15, 17, 19; section 20, northeast 
quarter; sections 21, 22; section 23, west half 
east half, west half; sections 25, 26, 27; 
section 28, east half; section 30, northwest 
quarter, that part of southwest quarter lying 
north and west of Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad right-of-way; and sec- 
tions 34, 35. 

Township 15 north, range 20 west, sec- 
tion 1; section 2, northeast quarter north- 
east quarter, northwest quarter northwest 
quarter, south half north half, south 
half; sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15; section 16, southeast quar- 
ter southeast quarter; sections 17, 18; 
section 19, southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter northwest quar- 
ter, south half northwest quarter, south 
half; section 20, north half, southeast quar- 
ter; sections 21, 22; section 23, southwest 
quarter; section 24, east half; section 25; 
section 26, north half, southwest quarter; 
sections 27, 28, 29; section 30, southwest 
quarter northeast quarter, northwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter, south half northwest 
quarter, southwest quarter; sections 31, 32, 
33; section 34, north half north half, south- 
east quarter northwest quarter, southwest 
quarter northeast quarter, northeast quar- 
ter southwest quarter, southeast quarter 
southeast quarter; and section 35; north 
half, southwest quarter. 

Township 11 north, range 21 west, sec- 
tion 1; section 3, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, south 
half northeast quarter, southeast quarter; 
section 10, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, east half; and sec- 
tions 11, 12. 

Township 12 north, range 21 west, sec- 
tion 1, south half southeast quarter; sec- 
tion 11, southeast quarter; section 12, east 
half, south half northwest quarter, north- 
east quarter northwest quarter, southwest 
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quarter; section 13, northeast quarter, south 
half; section 14, west half; section 15, lots 1, 
2, 3, 4, east half; section 22, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 
east half; section 23; section 24, west half; 
sections 25, 26: section 27, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, east 
half; section 34, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, west half east 
half; and section 35. 

Township 18 north, range 21 west, sec- 
tion 1, that part lying north and west of 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad 
right-of-way; section 2, that part lying north 
and west of Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railroad right-of-way; and section 3, lots 
1, 2, 3, 4, 

Township 14 north, range 21 west, sec- 
tion 1, north half scuthwest quarter; sec- 
tion 3, lots 1, 2, 3, 4; section 10, lots 1, 2, 3, 
4; sections 11, 12, 13, 14; section 15, lots 1, 
2, 3, 4; section 22, lots 1, 2, 3, 4; section 23; 
section 25, south half north half, south half; 
section 26, west half; section 27, lots 1, 2, 3, 
4; section 34, lots 1, 2, 3, 4; section 35, 
northeast quarter northeast quarter, south 
half northeast quarter, southwest quarter 
northwest quarter, south half; and section 
36, northeast quarter, that part lying north 
and west of Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad right-of-way, northwest quarter, 
southeast quarter, that part lying north and 
west of Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad right-of-way. 

Township 15 north, range 21 west, section 
1; section 2, south half north half, north 
half southwest quarter; section 3, lots 1, 2, 
3, 4; section 10, lots 1, 2, 3, 4; section 11; 
section 12, northeast quarter northeast quar- 
ter, west half northeast quarter, west half, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter; sec- 
tions 13, 14; section 15, lots 1, 2, 3, 4; sec- 
tion 22, lots 1, 2, 3, 4; sections 23, 24, 25; sec- 
tion 26 southwest quarter; section 27, lots 
1, 2, 3, 4; section 34, lots 1, 2, 3, 4; and sec- 
tion 35, west half. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized in his discretion and un- 
der such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe to accept conveyances of Indian 
tribal and allotted lands, and conveyances of 
privately owned and State-owned lands, and 
relinquishments of valid homestead entries 
or other applications, including Indian allot- 
ment selections, within San Juan, McKinley, 
Valencia, Socorro, Rio Arriba, Bernalillo, and 
Sandoval Counties, New Mexico, and to ex- 
change therefor an equal value of unreserved 
and unappropriated public lands within 
those counties so that the holdings within 
the area may be consolidated into an im- 
proved land-use pattern: Provided, That 
either party to an exchange under this sec- 
tion may reserve minerals, easements, or 
rights of use. The Secretary is authorized to 
execute any title documents necessary to 
effect such exchanges. (Lands conveyed to 
the United States pursuant to this section 
shall become a part of the public domain 
subject to administration and disposition 
under the public land laws if they are out- 
side the areas described in section 4 of this 
Act, and they shall be reconveyed to the 
Navajo Tribe in an unrestricted status if they 
are within the areas described in section 4. 
Title to lands acquired by an Indian tribe, 
band, or group, or individual Indians by ex- 
change pursuant to this section shall be 
acquired in the same status, trust, or un- 
restricted as the case may be, as the title to 
the lands disposed of by exchange, and any 
trust title so acquired by the United States 
shall be subject to the laws and regulations 
applicable to the other trust lands of such 
tribe, band, group, or individual. When 
such lands are located within the exterior 
boundaries of national forests in any of the 
counties heretofore named in this section, 
conveyances of Indian tribal or allotted 


lands, conveyances of privately owned and 
State-owned lands, and relinquishments of 
valid homestead entries or other applica- 
tions, including Indian allotment selections, 
may be accepted and national-forest lands 
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may be granted in exchange therefor pur- 
suant to the Act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 
465), as amended (16 U.S.C. 485, 486). 

Sec. 6. The owner of the minerals that are 
excluded from the conveyances made by 
section 4 of this Act shall have the right to 
mine, remove, and develop them under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may deem necessary to enable re- 
covery of the minerals and to prevent undue 
interference with the surface use of the 
lands. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
to validate any application, entry, or other 
claim under the mining and mineral leasing 
laws initiated while the lands were with- 
drawn by order of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby repealed the last 
paregraph of section 13 of the Act of March 
3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1225, 1239), which reads: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized in his discretion, under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by him, to ac- 
cept reconveyances to the Government of 
privately owned and State school lands, and 
relinquishments of valid homestead entries, 
or other filings, including Indian allotment 
selections, within any township of the pub- 
lic domain in San Juan, McKinley, and 
Valencia Counties, New Mexico, and to per- 
mit lieu selections by those surrendering 
their rights so that the holdings of any 
claimant within any township wherein such 
reconveyances or relinquishments are made 
may be consolidated and held in solid areas: 
Provided, That the title or claim of any per- 
son who refuses to reconvey to the Govern- 
ment shall not be hereby affected.” 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this Act shall affect 
valid rights existing at the date of approval 
of this Act. 

Sec.9. The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective upon the acceptance of its 
terms by the governing body of the Navajo 
Indian Tribe: Provided, That such accept- 
ance is made within one year from and 
after the date of approval of this Act: Pro- 
vided further, That the Navajo Tribe agrees 
to eliminate from its suit now pending before 
the Indian Claims Commission under the 
Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049), any 
claim based on alleged inadequate compen- 
sation for lands subject to this Act, and to 
renounce any other claim it mav have with 
respect thereto. Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed as an admission of 
liability on the part of the United States 
with respect to these or any other lands. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point an excerpt from the committee 
report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BIL. 

The primary purpose of S. 2878, introduced 
y Senator ANDERSON, cf New Mexico, is to 
convey in fee simple certain federally owned 
lends excluding mineral rights, located 
within the State of New Mexico to the Navajo 
Tribe of Indians. The bill would also adjust 
and simplify the administration of certain 
other federally owned lands located in the 
vicinity of Gallup, N. Mex. 

During the 1930’s the Federal Govern- 
ment purchased approximately 70,000 acres 
of so-called submarginal lands in what is 
commonly referred to as the Church Rock- 
Two Wells area of New Mexico, near the city 
of Gallup. These acquisitions authorized by 
title II of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of June 16, 1933, the Emergency Relief 
Appropriations Act of April 8, 1935, the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and later 
emergency relief appropriation acts, have 
been administered for the Navajo Indians. 
In addition, 80.887 acres of railroad grant 
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lands in the same area were reconveyed to the 
United States under the act of March 3, 
1921, and subsequently administered for the 
benefit of the Navajos by secretarial order 
of September 1, 1939. It was contemplated 
that at some future date legislation would 
be enacted setting aside the lands for perma. 
nent use by the Navajos. 

In addition to the lands referred to above, 
there are approximately 103,239 acres of 
public domain presently used and occupied 
by Navajos, without cost, that would be af- 
fected by the bill. These public lands, ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Man. 
agement, are so intermingled with Indian 
lands or with submarginal and reconveyed 
railroad grant lands that are being admini- 
stered for the benefit of the Indians, that 
separate administration of the tracts by the 
Bureau of Land Management is wholly im- 
practicable. A staff member of the Joint 
Committee on Navajo-Hopi Indian Admini- 
stration who has visited the area reports 
that the physical location of the tracts has 
prevented the Bureau of Land Management 
from exercising any effective control over 
grazing, resulting in a steady deterioration 
of the forage resource. Carrying capacity 
of the range varies from three to six cattle- 
year-long per section. The lands are actu- 
ally used by the Indians, but the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has no effective means to 
control the use. Continued Federal owner- 
ship of these lands will serve no useful pur- 
pose, Not only is it the purpose of S. 2878 
to resolve this problem, but the enactment 
of this legislation will permit the tribe and 
the Bureau of Land Management to initiate 
a comprehensive management program for 
the lands in the area that will result in bet- 
ter conservation practices. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to convey certain federally owned 
lands in New Mexico to the Navajo 
Tribe of Indians and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I moved that the Senate recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


I move to lay that 





RATE OF TAX ON ISSUANCE OF 
SHARES OR CERTIFICATES OF 
STOCK BY REGULATED INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1059, 
H.R. 6132. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H.R. 6132) 
relating to the rate of tax on the issuance 
of shares or certificates of stock by 
regulated investment companies. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
excerpt from the committee report on 
the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorpD, 
as follows: 

Under present law the documentary stamp 
tax on original issues of stock is levied at 
the rate of 10 cents per $100 of actual value. 
The documentary stamp tax on stock trans- 
fers, on the other hand, is levied at the rate 
of 4 cents per $100 of actual value. 

Regulated investment companies which 
operate as open-end mutual investment 
companies, however, do not usually provide 
for the trading of their securities. Instead 
they issue new securities to those desiring 
to buy their stock, and redeem the stock of 
those desiring to sell. As a result they pay 
a@ 10-cents-per-$100 issuance tax on trans- 
actions which to others would result in a 
transfer tax of 4 cents per $100 of actual 
value. 

The bill provides that the issuance tax in 
the case of qualifying regulated investment 
companies is to be imposed at the rate of 4 
cents per $100 of actual value, rather than 
the 10-cent rate otherwise applicable. This 
is to be effective for stock sold after the date 
of enactment of this bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 3058) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 29, 1960, he pre- 
Sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2482) to re- 
move geographical limitations on activi- 
ties of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Myr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the distinguished 
Occupant of the chair (Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia) for the diligent and effective 
and judicious manner in which he has 
performed his duties and I thank all my 
colleagues for their cooperation. 
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Under the order previously entered, I 
now move that the Senate stand ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate, under the order previously entered, 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 30, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 29, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Luke 4: 40: Why are ye so fearful? 
Where is your faith? 

Almighty God, whose mercies outnum- 
ber all our necessities, we are coming unto 
Thee constrained by Thy love, beseech- 
ing us to believe that Thou art willing 
and able to supply us with every needed 
blessing for each new day. 

Fill our minds and hearts with a more 
vivid and vital faith for we humbly con- 
fess that in our daily thoughts and life 
we so frequently allow it to become 
deleted of its wonder and diluted of its 
power. 

Grant that amid the yearnings of our 
troubled world and the tangle of human 
affairs we may be confident that beyond 
the dark clouds, which veil our vision, the 
sun of righteousness is still shining and 
Thy mighty purposes are working and 
being fulfilled. 

We are remembering with grateful af- 
fection Thy servant, one of our col- 
leagues, who has departed this life and 
answered the highest of all calls to dwell 
with Thee in eternal blessedness, having 
rendered many years of able and devoted 
service to our beloved country. Bless the 
members of his bereaved family with the 
assurance of Thy nearness and the con- 
solation of Thy grace. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed the following res- 
olution: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 296 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Honorable Russri,t V. MAcK, late a 
Representative from the State of Washing- 
ton. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, at the conclusion of its 
business today, the Senate, as a further 
mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, adjourn until 10 o’clock ante merid- 
ian tomorrow. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R.24. An act to provide that certain 
real property of the United States situated 
in the State of Nevada shall be held in trust 
for members of the Fort McDermitt Paiute 
and Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Fort 
McDermitt Indian Reservation, Nev.; 

H.R. 1540. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of John Steve; 

H.R. 2740. An act to amend section 2734 of 
title 10, United States Code, to extend the 
statute of limitations in the case of certain 
foreign claims; 

H.R. 2849..An act for the relief of Oscar A. 
LaBranche; 

H.R. 4483. An act to amend the act of 
December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1086, 43 U.S.C. 
36b), entitled “An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire lands or 
interest in lands for the Geological Survey”; 

H.R. 4586. An act to amend section 4021 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 5270. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the Metro- 
politan Water District of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in certain lands located in 
Salt Lake County, Utah; 

H.R. 5301. An act for the relief of Harry E. 
Nelson; 

H.R. 5887. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place ground, powdered, or granu- 
lated seaweeds on the free list; 

H.R. 6023. An act for the relief of William 
J. Kaiser; 

H.R. 6027. An act for the relief of Joseph 
J. O’Loughlin; 

H.R. 6136. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain tribal land of the Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians, 
Wisconsin; 

H.R. 6402. An act for the relief of Victor 
Stiglic; 

H.R.6516. An act to approve a contract 
with the Conejos Water Conservancy Dis- 
trict, Colorado, to ratify its execution, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 6885. An act for the relief of Neal E. 
Andersen; 

"LR. 6948. An act for the relief of Miss 
Marion A. Cramer; 

H.R. 7037. An act for the relief of Carl J. 
Fisher, captain, U.S. Army, retired; 

H.R. 7079. An act for the relief of Don L. 
Herring; 

H.R. 7116. An act for the relief of George 
W. Gibson; 

H.R. 7365. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nell C. Player; 

H.R. 7447. An act for the relief of Paul 
Levitt; 

H.R. 7636. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Viola H. Rooks; 

H.R. 7889. An act to require marketing 
quotas for rice when the total supply exceeds 
the normal supply; 

H.R. 7933. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Virginia Bond; 

H.R. 8106. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members and former members of 
the Department of the Navy for the expenses 
of temporary storage of household effects; 

H.R. 8318. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt bicycle tires 
and tubes used in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of new bicycles from the manufac- 
turers excise tax on tires and tubes; 

H.R. 8801. An act for the relief of the 
Maco Warehouse Co.; and 

H.R. 9599. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska, and 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
the United States outside Alaska, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the transportation. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R.135. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income amounts paid by the United States 
to certain nonresident alien employees or 
their beneficiaries; 

H.R. 529. An act to discharge more effec- 
tively obligations of the United States under 
certain conventions and protocols relating 
to the institution of controls over the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2310. An act for the relief of Hoo W. 
Yuey; 

H.R. 3472. An sct to repeal section 1505 of 
the Social Security Act so that in determin- 
ing eligibility of Federal employees for un- 
employment compensation their accrued 
annual leave shall be treated in accordance 
with State laws, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4826. An act for the relief of Arthur 
E. Collins; 

H.R. 4874. An act to amend section 334 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, to provide that for certain pur- 
poses of this section, farms on which the 
farm marketing excess of wheat is adjusted 
to zero because of underproduction shall 
be regarded as farms on which the entire 
amount of the farm marketing excess of 
wheat has been delivered to the Secretary 
or stored to avoid or postpone the payment 
of the penalty; 

H.R. 5888. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to transfer to the Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority, an instrumentality 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
certain lands and improvements thereon 
comprising a portion of the so-called E Street 
Annex, South Boston Annex, Boston Naval 
Shipyard, in South Boston, Mass., in ex- 
change for certain other lands; 

H.R. 6185. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain nonprofit corporations or asso- 
ciations organized after August 31, 1951; 

H.R. 6329. An act to set aside permanently 
certain land in McKinley County, N. Mex., 
for use of the Navajo Tribe of Indians; 

H.R. 6785. An act to amend section 4071 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
fix a tax of 1 cent per pound of certain 
laminated tires produced from used tires; 

H.R. 7456. An act to extend for 3 years the 
suspension of duty on imports of casein; 

H.R. 7588. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
treatment of copyright royalties for the pur- 
poses of the personal holding company tax; 

H.R. 7947. An act relating to the income tax 
treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage 
Association; 

H.R. 8251. An act for the relief of Tatsumi 
Ajisaka and others; 

H.R. 8343. An act relating to the preserva- 
tion of acreage allotments on land from 
which the owner is displaced by reason of 
the acquisition thereof by a Government 
agency in the exercise of the right of emi- 
nent domain; 

H.R. 8684. An act to provide transitional 
provisions for the income tax treatment of 
dealer reserve income; 

H.R. 9444. An act for the relief of Hsiao-li 
Lindsay (nee Li-Hsiao-li); 

H.J. Res. 283. Joint resolution to authorize 
participation by the United States in par- 
liamentary conferences with Mexico; and 

H.J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to authorize 
preliminary study and review in connection 
with proposed additional building for the 
Library of Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
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tion, and concurrent resolutions of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.68. An act to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and 
wife and upon the death of either; 

S.111. An act for the relief of Aristogiton 


Zahariadis; 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Emil Milan 
Preseren; 

S.382. An act for the relief of John P. 
Vournas, Gus E. Vournas, and John E. 
Vournas; 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs; 

S. 1328. An act for the relief of Parker E. 
Dragoo; 


S. 1408. An act for the relief of Ronald R. 
Dagon and Richard J. Hnensel; 

S. 1410. An act for the relief of Jay R. 
Melville and Peter E. K. Shepherd; 

S. 1720. An act for the relief of Perry Lee 
Gorman; 

S. 1752. An act for the relief of Stamatina 
Kaipaka; 

S. 1765. An act to authorize and direct the 
Treasury to cause the vessel Edith Q., owned 
by James O. Quinn, of Sunset, Maine, to be 
documented as a vessel of the United States 
with full coastwise privileges: 

S. 1909. An act for the relief of John Gel- 
bert (alias Max Theodore Gelbert); 

S.1912. An act for the relief of Timmy 
Kim Smith; 

S.1913. An act for the relief of Evagelos 


Mablekos; ° 
S. 2142. An act for the relief of George C. 
McKinney; 


S. 2164. An act for the relief of Osvalda 
Riva Coolidge; 
S. 2165. An 

Barth; 

S.2173. An act for the relief of Mrs. John 
Slingsby, Lena Slingsby, Alice V. Slingsby, 
and Harry Slingsby; 

S.2177. An act for the relief of Peter J. 
Waterton; 

S. 2234. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Hilma Claxton; 

S. 2247. An act for the relief of Wong Gim 
Chung; 

S.2271. An act for the relief of Dimitri 
Yorgiadis; 

S. 2317. An act for the relief of Mary Alice 
Clements: 

S. 2330. An act for the relief of John B. 
Manthey; 

S. 2331. An act to provide for the hospital- 
ization, at St. Elizabeths Hospital in the 
District of Columbia, or elsewhere, of cer- 
tain nationals of the United States adjudged 
insane or otherwise found mentally ill in 
foreign countries, and for other purposes; 

S. 2333. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Caroline Henkel, William Henkel (now de- 
ceased), and George Henkel (presently re- 
siding at Babb, Mont.), and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2352. An act for the relief of Chaim (Hy- 
man) Eidlisz; 

S. 2361. An act for the relief of Andros 
Szasz; 

S. 2384. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Tadayoshi Shuto (Tadayoshi Takeda); 

S. 2406. An act for the relief of Matias T. 
Falcasantos; 

S. 2418. An act for the 
Hosaka Jordan; 

S. 2419. An act for the relief of Inez Gon- 
zalez Abilez; 

8.2443. An act for the relief of Edgar 
Harold Bradley; 

S. 2456. An act to amend the act of April 
19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635) to better 
promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians, and for other 
purposes; 

8.2486. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Stickels; 


act for the relief of Erica 


relief of Junko 


USE 
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S.2507. An act to relieve Joe Keller and 
H. E. Piper from 1958 wheat marketing pens 
alties and loss of soil bank benefits; 

S. 2520. An act for the relief of Shin 
Moriyoshi:; 

S. 2523. An act for the relief of Harry L, 
Arkin; 

S. 2532. An act for the relief of Margherita 
Pino Zordan; 

S. 2541. An act for the 
Vittone and Rosa Fostina; 

S. 2552. An act for the 
Capici Cordaro; 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Leila Fin- 


relief of Maria 


relief of Pietro 


lay Bohin; 

S. 2566. An act for the relief of Peter 
Leo Bahr; 

S. 2607. An act for the relief of Krste 
Angeloit: 

S.2619. An act for the relief of Maria 


Critelli Ventura; 

S. 2669. An act to extend the period of 
exemption from inspection under the pro- 
visions of section 4426 of the Revised Stat- 
utes granted certain small vessels carrying 
freight to and from places on the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska; 

S. 2778. An act to amend the act relating 
to the Commission of Fine Arts; 

S.2779. An act relating to the election 
under section 1372 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the Augusta Furniture Co., 
Inc., of Staunton, Va.; 

S. 2804. An act to donate to the Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Tribe, l’'Anse Reservation of 
Michigan, a certain tract of Federal land 
with improvements located thereon; 

S. 2812. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 with respect to the 
painting and illumination of radio towers; 

S. 2962. An act to grant 81 acres of public 
domain to the Cocopah Indians in Arizona; 

S. 3005. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1933 (47 Stat. 1426), relating to the length 
of time by which the Federal Maritime 
Board may suspend tariff schedules; 

S.J.Res.150. Jointresolution permitting the 
Secretary of the Interior to continue to de- 
liver water to the lands in the third division, 
Riverton Federal reclamation project, Wyo- 
ming; 

S. Con. Res. 86. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on employment, growth, and 
price levels; 

S. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the report on employment, growth, and 
price levels; 

S. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on energy resources and tech- 
nology; and 

S. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the studies on comparisons of United 
States and Soviet economies. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 2482. An act to remove geographical 
limitations on activities of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that Mr. 
BRUNSDALE has been elected a member on 
the part of the Senate of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing and the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, vice Mr. Morton. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10233) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
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ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. RABAUT, NATCHER, CANNON, 
Ruopes of Arizona, and TABER. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on H.R. 10233. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





THE LATE RUSSELL V. MACK 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of informing my colleagues as to 
the funeral arrangements for our late 
colleague, the Honorable Russell V. Mack. 
Friends may call at Gawlers Funeral 
Home, 1756 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C., from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. to- 
night, Tuesday, and from 12 o’clock noon 
to 6 p.m. on Wednesday. 

The funeral will be held at 11 a.m. 
Saturday, April 2, Whiteside Funeral 
Home, Aberdeen, Wash. 





HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
when death visits us suddenly and with- 
out warning we are shocked and stand 
back in awe at its majesty. We natu- 
rally think of the stricken one and with 
sacred thoughts wonder what it all 
means. Such a condition encompassed 
us when Russell Mack was stricken and 
summoned to his reward. But, my col- 
leagues, I can testify that Russell Mack 
had no fear of death. We had discussed 
it recently and I took much courage from 
his calm and deep faith in the knowledge 
that his Redeemer liveth. 

In the past few years I got to know 
Russell Mack well and I can testify with 
assurance to his high standards, to his 
hate for the false, and to his fearless 
outlook in life and its potentialities. He 
had a rich sense of humor which drew 
many men to him where they enjoyed 
the warmth of a friendship which was 
not of the ordinary kind. He had akeen 
feeling of responsibility to his constitu- 
ents and to the problems which con- 
fronted him in his life of service; he was 
truthful and sincere in his approach and 
never resorted to cheap tricks or dema- 
gogery. His Americanism was dyna- 
mic and with his unselfish spirit he stood 
Out among men. As time passes we will 
appreciate more and more how great is 
his loss to his friends and the Nation, 
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but the example he has set in his service 
among us will long endure. 

I extend to his wife and loved ones my 
most sincere sympathy and may they 
have the solace of understanding, the 
peace of acceptance, and the deep and 
abiding comfort of faith. 





HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, now that 


the debate on the civil rights bill has- 


shifted again to the other body, I should 
like to take this opportunity to praise 
my distinguished colleague from Louisi- 
ana, the Honorable Ep WI t.Is, who led 
the fight against this legislation for the 
members of the Louisiana delegation 
and for that matter for the minority 
members of the entire Committee on the 
Judiciary. I had the privilege of nom- 
inating Congressman Wuuuts for the 
great Committee on the Judiciary some 
years ago, and I am happy indeed over 
the wonderful record that he has estab- 
lished in Congress. I was pleased to 
hear the many compliments paid him as 
we temporarily concluded this debate 
several days ago. 

All of the members of our delegation 
stood with him as he was our spokesman 
on this issue. 

I thought that he did a particularly 
magnificent job in pointing out what we 
consider the many glaring constitutional 
defects of the civil rights bill. This was 
particularly true in his handling of the 


“conclusive presumption” and the “‘pat-. 


tern of practice”’ doctrines as well as the 
ex parte proceedings, the extension of 
the voter referee for State and local 
elections, and other dangerous and un- 
warranted proposals all of which carry 
us back to the unhappy days following 
the War Between the States. 

As Congressman WILLIS so _ ably 
pointed out, the bill goes entirely too 
far, it goes too fast, and it will continue 
to compound the problems of men and 
women of good will of both races. 

It is hoped that the strong voice of 
Congressman WILLIs will continue to be 
heard on the Judiciary Committee and 
that he will have an opportunity to exert 
his influence in the conference. 

I am certain that all of my Louisiana 
colleagues join in congratulating him 
and wishing him well. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on House Joint 
Resolution 397. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
@ special order on yesterday for 40 min- 
utes. My inquiry is, Does that special 
order hold over until today so that mine 
would be the first special order today? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
have to ask unanimous consent to ob- 
tain a new special order. 





THE LATE HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today, fol- 
lowing the legislative business and other 
special orders on the passing of our late 
colleague, Judge Mack. He was one of 
the greatest and finest men I have ever 
known; one of the greatest legislators 
and one of the great figures of our time. 
I should like the opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to his courage. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





THE THREE R’s 


Mr. MUMMA.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, until yes- 
terday the words “McGuffey Readers” 
sounded to me like something of a mys- 
tery book. I heard a lot about them but 
had never seen them. 

Mr. Speaker, in today’s mail I received 
the set of seven volumes of McGuffey 
Readers which I had ordered from the 
American Council of Christian Laymen 
at Madison, Wis. My colleague, the 
Honorable CLirFrorD MCINTIRE, of Maine, 
had told me about them being available. 
I thought other Members might be in- 
terested in their availability. If you wish 
to see them, either Mr. McINTIRE’s or my 
office will be glad to show them. 

The volumes themselves comprise the 
Primer, and run next, from the First 
Grade Reader through the Sixth Grade 
Reader. They have been closely associ- 
ated with good educationrfor a long time. 

Education in itself is an important 
thing. It is a basic tool to help unlock 
the doors of knowledge through the 
practical application of learned logic. 
It is the threshold over which our scien- 
tists pass in the development of the com- 
forts of life, and even destruction or 
self-preservation, or be it the niceties or 
esthetical things in life. 

The McGuffey Readers have been 
closely associated with the basics in edu- 
cation and it is interesting to learn that 
right here in the Nation’s Capital, there 
is to be a school especially devoted to the 
three R’s. According to the tremendous 
response reported, it would appear that 
going back to the three R’s is not a back- 
ward step but rather a forward step 
back in the right direction. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDE- 
PENDENCE 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25 the people of Greece and their 
friends everywhere marked the 139th an- 
niversary of Greek independence. 

The ideals of liberty and human dig- 
nity have long been cherished by the 
people of Greece. Their passion for in- 
dependence and their determination that 
the rights and freedom of the individ- 
ual shall prevail have inspired all free- 
dom-loving people throughout the ages. 

It is fitting that on this memorable 
occasion we pause to reflect on the im- 
portance of this Nation to the free world. 
The courage of Greece in facing up to 
the Communist threat and her efforts 
for the people for the free world are 
striking examples of the determination 
of the Greek people to preserve their 
liberty and to foster it throughout the 
world. The continuing independence 
and security of Greece is of vital im- 
portance to all of us. I myself have 
been in Greece last November and was 
thrilled to note the progress that had 
been made and in particular the spirit 
among the people. 

We hail Greece as a full-fledged and 
consecrated partner in our effort to keep 
men and nations free. 

(Mrs. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 





PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 491) and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designates Tuesday, April 12, 
1960, for the celebration of Pan American 
Day, on which day, after the reading of the 
Journal, remarks appropriate to such occa- 
sion may occur. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A Call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
{Roll No. 37] 


Alexander Barden Bonner 
Allen Barry Boykin 
Anderson, Blatnik Brown, Mo. 
Mont. Blitch Broyhill 
Ashley Bolling Canfield 


. sional district. 
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Celler Jensen Reuss 
Chiperfield Loser Rivers, 8.C. 
Coad McDowell Shelley 
Coffin Martin Short 
Collier May Spence 
Cunningham Meader Taber 
Dwyer Miller, Taylor 
Forand George P. Thompson, N.J. 
Frelinghuysen Milliken Tollefson 
Gavin Mitchell Tuck 
Grant Morris, N. Mex. Vinson 
Gubser Nelsen Weaver 
Hargis Patman Willis 
Jackson Powell Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate for the rest of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past several months the Federal 
Communications Commission has been 
the subject of criticism in certain quar- 
ters. This criticism, I feel, has created 
an erroneous impression in the minds of 
some of our people with respect to the 
very fine service that administrative 
Officials within the Commission are ren- 
dering to the American people. 

From time to time it has been neces- 
sary for me to contact various adminis- 
trative officials in the Commission re- 
garding problems arising in my congres- 
In every instance I have 
found that these officials have dis- 
charged their duties under the law in a 
very courteous, efficient, and cooperative 
manner. I have not, of course, requested 
any favors or any action that was not in 
accord with the law or the regulations of 
the agency. 

The administrative officials within the 
Federal Communications Commission 
are performing excellent service under 
very difficult circumstances, and they 
deserve the support and respect of the 
American people. 





GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday it was my intention to ask unani- 
mous consent that my remarks relative 
to the significance of March 25 to all 
Americans of Greek origin be inserted in 
the Recorp. That day is the commemo- 
ration day of the successful efforts of the 
people of Greece to separate themselves 
from the Ottoman Empire. Owing to 
the tragic happenings here on the floor 
when our distinguished and beloved col- 
league, Russell Mack, of Washington, 
stepped suddenly across the threshhold 
into a new and greater opportunity for 
living, I was unable to make that request. 

I therefore ask that my remarks of 
yesterday be inserted in the body of to- 
day’s Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, March 25 marked a sig- 
nificant day for Americans of Greek 
origin and Greek people throughout the 
world, as it commemorated the success 
of the Greek struggle for independence 
from the Ottoman Empire. 

The history of both ancient and mod- 
ern Greece is a source of inspiration to 
liberty-loving peoples all over the world. 
Ancient Greece was the cradle of West- 
ern civilization, spawning such cherished 
concepts as the rule of law and repre- 
sentative government. 

At the close of World War II, Greece 
was buffeted by strong pressures from 
within and without which threatened to 
engulf the country in a tragic civil war. 
Through timely U.S. assistance, stability 
was achieved and the Communist insur- 
rection suppressed. Further economic 
assistance was provided by the Marshall 
plan, and the shattered economy of 
Greece was reconstructed to new high 
levels of achievement. 

Today, Greece stands united with us 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, an important member of the collec- 
tive security system of the free world. 
On the occasion of her independence, I 
am happy to join with the more than 
114 million Americans of Hellenic back- 
ground in honoring the Greek people for 
their distinguished contributions to the 
Western World. 





DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11390) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is a $4.2 billion 
appropriation bill. Does the gentleman 
think it can be adequately discussed so 
that the Members of the House will have 
a reasonable idea of what is contained 
in this bill in a matter of 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa we will do the best we 
can. I will certainly try to answer any 
questions that arise during general de- 
pate on any aspect of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman does 
not expect to unduly shorten the time 
under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. I have never 
done that, and I do not expect to do it 


now. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11390, with 
Mr. KEOGH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I take great pleasure 
in presenting to you for your considera- 
tion this afternoon the annual appro- 
priation bill for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year 1961. This is the 14th year that 
I have participated in the preparation 
and presentation of this appropriation 
bill. This is the 10th year I have had 
the privilege of presenting the bill to 
the membership of the House as chair- 
man of this Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions. 

May I say at the outset that we have 
five devoted members on our subcommit- 
tee. The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
DENTON], who has been a member of the 
committee for some years now, has 
given me invaluable aid in the ‘ong hours 
that we have been working on this bill 
since the middle of January. Certainly 
he deserves a great deal of credit for 
the number of hours he has spent and 
the effort he has exerted in behalf of the 
people with regard to these particular 
programs. Then, I do not know of a 
more devoted person in this House than 
my friend, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, [Mr. MARSHALL]. He, too, has 
spent the same long hours and put the 
Same enthusiastic feeling into this ap- 
propriation bill. 

On the Republican side, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, |Mr. Larrp], has 
been a member of this subcommittee for 
4 years, and is the ranking minority 
member. I am very happy to say that 
we are presenting to you a unanimous 
report from both sides of the aisle. I 
know it must have been tiring to him 
at times to sit through all these hear- 
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ings, and listen to all the questions that 
I had to ask before he had a chance to 
interrogate. But he did, and today we 
are together in bringing this appropria- 
tion bill to you for your consideration. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG] has been giving the same 
kind of cooperation; so that al! in all 
I do not know of a harder working sub- 
committee in the Congress than this 
subcommittee. They have been on the 
job all the time. 

Also, we could not do all this work 
ourselves unless we had an exception- 
ally fine clerk. I suppose the chairman 
of every subcommittee in Congress will 
brag a little bit about his clerk, but I 
would like to say I know there is not a 
finer clerk or staff assistant to any com- 
mittee in the House, whether legislative 
or appropriations, than our own clerk, 
Robert Moyer. He has been doing an 
outstanding job in providing us with the 
necessary information we need in order 
to direct the proper questions to those 
who appear before our committee and 
to bring yee a report that is worth 
while. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has said, 
calls for over $4 billion this year. That 
is a compromise figure. It is less than 
I wanted, I will say to the gentleman 
from Iowa. I think we could very well 
spend a couple of hundred million dol- 
lars more in this bill and do a better 
job for the people of our country. Oth- 
ers will say that this bill contains too 
much money this year, and I can un- 
derstand their feeling, too. This is the 
result of acompromise. Wecome to you 
with this unanimous report asking you 
today to approve a bill calling for the 
expenditure of $4,184 million, which is 
$127,900,000 more than was appropriated 
for fiscal 1960 and is $183,938,000 more 
than the President asked in his budget 
for next fiscal year. 

The committee’s 1961 appropriation 
allowances for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Department of Labor are based upon 
some facts and general principles which 
I wish to state before discussing the de- 
tailed activities of these two important 
Departments. 

I for one have not been impressed with 
the contention that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot afford to press forward 
toward assurance of a minimum decent 
living for all people and toward provi- 
sion of publicly financed facilities— 
schools, hospitals, laboratories—on the 
scale which the country needs. 

This country has a tremendous capac- 
ity to produce, and this output of goods 
and services is the source of our wealth. 
The total output of goods and services— 
the gross national product—has gone up 
from $354 billion in 1945 to $484 billion 
in 1959—both figures are in 1959 prices; 
and investment to insure production in 
the future is up. 

Our economic system is so productive 
that we have been able to expand Gov- 
ernment programs and at the same time 
continue to raise private living stand- 
ards. Government expenditures for de- 
fense and for other purposes have risen, 
and we have practically built a new in- 
dustrial plant for the Nation over that 
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period. ‘This record is good, but we cer- 
tainly have no cause to be complacent 
because we are the richest country in the 
world. 

Look first at the individuals and the 
groups at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. The rise in the average family 
income after taxes glosses over the fact 
that half of the families are below the 
average—and some so far below as to 
constitute a national scandal. We still 
have laboring groups that are being ex- 
ploited. We still have areas of unem- 
ployment. We still have families ruined 
by catastrophic illness. We still have 
discrimination in employment. We still 
have older people who have worked long 
and honorably, but who do not have a 
modest, decent living. 

Many of the Federal Government’s 
programs for dealing with such problems 
are administered by the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Neither organ- 
ization has been visibly concerned with 
establishing an imaginative vigorous 
program, adequately financed, to reduce 
these problems. 

This is the richest country in the 
world, but we tend to act poor when the 
time comes to consider more adequate 
financing of the things that we should 
do as a community and as a Nation. 
What we really lack is not the economic 
capacity, but more often the will, the 
sense of purpose and the vision to move 
ahead instead of standing still. 

The claim that the Nation cannot af- 
ford more medical research, more hos- 
pitals, more medical schools, or more 
school classrooms, is usually not the real 
reason people are against increased ef- 
fort in these fields. The same is true 
of the claim that all of these programs 
would be better carried out if only they 
were returned to the States. This is 
nonsense. Return of the total responsi- 
bility for these functions to States would 
mean starving them to death. In point 
of fact, the States are doing their part 
financially. In 1959 the States collected 
between $1.5 and $2 billion additional 
tax revenue. These are legislated in- 
creases, and not just higher tax returns 
because economic conditions are good. 
States and localities are collecting about 
a third of all governmental taxes—they 
collect about $30 billion per year, and all 
Federal taxes amount to about $70 bil- 
lion per year. They are not shirking 
their tax responsibilities. They are 
pushing their ability to tax closer to the 
limit all the time. 

No; the real reason for opposing sus- 
tained, modest increases in Federal 
health and welfare activities, for exam- 
ple, is that some people just do not think 
these things should be done by Govern- 
ment because they cost money, and they 
do not believe in having the Federal 
Government finance these activities 
simply because it has the tax resources 
to do a good job. 

Yet, looking to the future, even con- 
servative groups assume that we are 
going to get wealthier year by year— 
not wealthier in terms of inflated dol- 
lars, but wealthier in terms of goods and 
services. The Rockefeller report on the 
U.S. economy pointed out that “We may 
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reasonably expect a continuation of a 
growth rate of 3 to 4 percent per year 
over the next decade and beyond. In 
fact, a growth rate of 5 percent is pos- 
sible if we realize fully our impressive 
opportunities for economic expansion.” 

If we maintain even the medium 
growth rate of 4 percent, we will be able 
to expand all Government programs, in- 
cluding defense, as well as such domes- 
tic programs as school construction, hos- 
pital construction, research, health, and 
road construction. At the same time, 
this growth rate will support expanded 
private investment in better plants and 
equipment, and increases in family in- 
come after taxes. And this can be done 
without inflation. 

Our real problem is not lack of eco- 
nomic capacity. It is lack of leadership 
and of a political philosophy that will 
capitalize boldly and affirmatively on 
the opportunities that are before us. 
It is not irresponsible to recommend 
strengthening good Federal programs. 

Irresponsibility consists of failure to 
look at problems squarely, to look at our 
national capacity to solve them, and to 
take a considered line of constructive 
action. Irresponsibility arises when 
facts are not faced. 

The recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations are not based on 
the idea that Federal Government should 
do everything for everybody. They are 
based on the idea that there are se- 
lected, high-priority areas of need which 
we can and must meet. The commit- 
tee does not advocate spending for the 
sake of spending. It does not recom- 
mend increases in all areas. It recog- 
nizes that Federal expenditures must be 
paid for. But—having searched dilili- 
gently for priorities, and keeping in mind 
the vigor and growth of our economy— 
the committee recommends a series of 
selective increases in expenditures for 
the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

With this general background, I would 
like to present certain of the more im- 
portant recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 

First, the administration budget con- 
tained many reductions for the coming 
year from the level of the present year. 
These cuts amounted to about $177 mil- 
lion. Vocational education was cut back 
$2 million. This has been one of the 
most popular programs in Congress and 
in the country. We have restored that 
$2 million. Hospital construction was 
cut back $60 million from $186 million 
back to $126 million. We are not asking 
you to appropriate today the full $186 
million that was appropriated for this 
fiscal year but we have raised the re- 
quested amount about $24 million to 
bring the total amount up to $150 mil- 
lion. We must bear in mind also that 
the authorization for this program is 
$211 million. 

Then for the schools in federally im- 
pacted areas, for the maintenance and 
operation of these schools and for the 
construction of schools in these areas, 
there was a cut of $80 million. Because 
of the overwhelming vote of Members 
of this body every time the appropri- 
ation has been cut in the past, we re- 
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stored the full amount of $80 million in 
these two areas. This will meet 100 per- 
cent of what they are entitled to under 
the formula of the law Congress passed 
in 1950 and has since extended, accord- 
ing to Office of Education estimates. 

The next sizable cut we restored was 
in the area of grants to States to build 
waste-treatment plants. It was cut back 
$25 million this year, and $25 million last 
year. We restored that cut last year 
and you agreed with us. This year we 
have again restored the cut of $25 mil- 
lion to make it $45 million, the same as 
in the 1960 appropriation. 

Then there were smaller cuts by the 
administration for control of tubercu- 
Icsis and control of venereal disease. 

In the Department of Labor, we did 
reduce some of their appropriations. 
You will see that we have cut most sal- 
aries and expense appropriations by rel- 
atively small amounts. Last year we al- 
lowed for the increased cost of 1 extra 
day’s pay. This year the Department 
was attempting to get around giving 
up the increase for that nonrecurring 
cost. We have taken action to recover 
all of the saving for that item. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman 
reached page 11 of the bill yet, dealing 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. I thought I 
would go down each item and give a 
brief explanation of the cuts and the in- 
creases. 

Mr. FULTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I vield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I congratulate the 
genticman on his excellent statement. 
May I say first that I think the commit- 
tee has been wise in compromising and 
coming up with a good figure. The 
gentleman spoke of the possibility that 
$200 million could be added for health 
purposes. Into what ficlds would that 
go? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would put some 
into hospital construction, construction 
of research facilities. I would increase 
the loans for defense education. I would 
increase the research activities in the 
Institutes of Health. They are all areas 
that could be justified. And there are 
other programs, too. For instance, I 
would increase the amount for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the problems of juve- 
nile delinquency, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and others, if I had my own way. 
I think in the Department of Labor, we 
could have increased some of the items 
for better service to the people who are 
working for a living. 

We cut a small amount out cf the 
Secretary’s Office. For international 
labor affairs they asked for an increase 
of $150,000 and we reduced that by 
$30,000. 

In the labor management reporting 
and disclosure activities which is a result 
of the Landrum-Griffin bill, they asked 
for $5,500,000 for 1961. We allowed them 
$5,250,000 which is a decrease of $250,000. 
The reason we did not allow the full 
amount they asked for was that they 
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asked for $1,500,000 in the supplemental] 
bill for 1960. The House of Representa- 
tives a few weeks ago only allowed $750,- 
000. The other body has raised that 
amount to $1,300,000. So with that 
amount in the supplemental bill, they 
could not staff up by the end of this year 
to the level on which the 1961 request 
was based. This cut is in no way a re- 
flection upon the management of this 
particular department. 

With reference to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, there was an increase 
of 10 or 11 new positions requested for 
improvement of State and Bureau office 
operations at a cost of $111,000. We 
have disallowed this requested increase, 

The item, “Grants to States for unem- 
ployment compensation and employment 
service administration,” was cut $5 mil- 
lion and the item of unemployment coms 
pensation for Federal employees and ex- 
servicemen was cut $5 million. 

With reference to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, they asked for $10,519,000 
which is a reduction of $500 in salaries 
and expenses. 

On the revision of the Consumer Price 
Index, we allowed $1,250,000 which was 
all they asked for. This is a 5-year pro- 
gram to revise the index. 

fr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Under the item of “Bu- 
reau of Statistics,” there is language in- 
cluding temporary employees at rates to 
be fixed by the Secretary of Labor with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949. What is 
being proposed to be done here? Is it 
proposed to do violence to the Classifi- 
cation Act? 

Mr. FOGARTY. These are just tem- 
porary employees who will be hired for 
a few weeks at a time in various cities 
throughout the country to make sample 
surveys. They often cannot get people 
from the Civil Service rolls for a few 
weeks temporary work and these will be, 
for the most part, quite low paying jobs. 

Mr. GROSS. So there will be some 
regulation with respect to these em- 
ployees and some standards set up? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And they will not be paid 
more than is presently paid to the Bu- 
reau of the Census people? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
correct; it is for the same type of work. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not opening the 
thing wide open then; is that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, it does not. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield. 

Mr. _ GROSS. On page 19, there is an 
item for the purchase of foreizn curren- 
cies which accrue under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. Is this sort of 
thing going to grow? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I could not tell you. 
This is something new. The justifica- 
tions were not the best when we received 
them and the people defending the re- 
quest admitted that plans are not firm. 
This is one way of using some of the for- 
eign credits under Public Law 480 that 
might not be used otherwise, and instead 
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of using American dollars to do this kind 
of work they are taking advantage of 
these foreign credits. This is something 
new in this bill this year. I cannot an- 
swer the gentleman’s question as to how 
big it is going to grow. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.FOGARTY. TIryield. 

Mr. LAIRD. With reference to the 
gentleman’s question, I would like to 
state that the Department has the au- 
thority to use these funds at the present 
time. 

The importance of this new arrange- 
ment is that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poratica will be reimbursed and it will 
not be charged to Agriculture as has 
been the case under the arrangement in 
the past. In several of the appropria- 
tion bills this year there will be a section 
or sections like this which will provide 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will be reimbursed as far as their book- 
keeping transactions are concerned, so 
that it will not be charged to the agri- 
cultural program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I realize there is only a 
small amount involved in this particular 
provision. My concern is that we do not 
create a device which will serve to ac- 
celerate the foreign aid program on the 
basis that no matter how much we may 
give them or what they pay for these 
products in counterpart funds, we will 
bail them out. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I understand the 
gentleman’s concern, because I asked the 
same questions myself. On our com- 
mittee we had Mr. Latrp who is very con- 
versant with Public Law 480, and also 
Mr. DENTON, who is well acquainted with 
the foreign-aid programs. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. I shared the same 
fears that the gentleman from Iowa 
mentioned. We were assured that there 
are no dollars leaving the country. This 
is a bookkeeping transaction. This 
money must be appropriated before it 
can be used, but it will simply be a credit 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
so that the country comes out even. We 
are utilizing these funds that are already 
available in foreign countries. 

Mr. GROSS. You are addressing 
yourself to the language on page 19? 

Mr. DENTON. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Then we find it again 
on page 21 for the purchase of foreign 
currencies. 

Mr. DENTON. That is exactly the 
Same thing, the same type of trans- 
action. It can only be used for specific 
purposes. There must be specific ap- 
Propriation before they can use it, and 
it will be credited back to the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, 
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Mr. GROSS. I frankly confess I do 
not know all that I ought to know about 
it, even after listening to this colloquy. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I will say frankly to 
the gentleman that I do not know all 
the answers either, but we are going to 
watch it carefully. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I notice in 
your committee report you discuss in 
the beginning the employment of older 
persons and express concern that there 
hes not been more progress in this area. 
I have been checking the hearings, and 
I was surprised to find that there is no 
mention of probably the greatest deter- 
rent today in getting older people into 
the labor market, which is the $1,200 
earnings limit in social security, under 
which people can receive social security 
benefits and still work. I was wondering 
if the gentleman had any observations 
to make on that point. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The only observa- 
tion I can make is that I hope your 
committee will take action soon to in- 
crease that earnings up to $1,800 or 
$2,000. 

Mr CURTIS of Missouri. I am hap- 
py to hear the gentleman state that, 
because one of our difficulties has been 
the position of some of the top labor 
leaders of the country, that every time 
we undertake to liberalize this they op- 
pose it. The greatest difficulty we are 
having today in getting the older people 
into the labor market is this working 
class. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the gentle- 
man has made a good point. In the 
South, in Florida, for instance, this has 
a tendency to cut wages way down, 
some of these people are willing to work 
49 hours a week practically all year and 
get only that $1,200 maximum so that 
they won’t lose their social security 
benefits, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. ‘The gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] has 
introduced a very interesting bill in this 
area which, instead of shutting people 
off at $1,200, there would be a graduated 
scale. There is a lot of possibility in 
the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WIER. I was very sure myself 
when the gentleman from Missouri asked 
the gentleman from Rhode Island what 
he had to suggest, that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island would recommend 
that the Ways and Means Committee re- 
port out the Forand bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is one 
of my points. The Forand bill does 
nothing to meet the problem of these 
elderly people. That is the reason some 
of us are concerned about the Forand 
bill and are opposed to it, I might say. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mrs. KELLY. In the new section to 
which the gentleman refers on page 19, 
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relating to foreign currencies, what are 
they to be used for? 
Mr. FOGARTY. They are to be used 


for studies in the educational systems of ~ 


foreign countries. 

Now, continuing with the bill we have 
brought to the House. For promotion 
and further development of vocational 
education the bill includes $33,702,000, 
an increase of $2 million above the 
amount requested, and the same as the 
amount appropriated for 1960. 

For grants for library services we have 
allowed an increase of $200,000 above the 
request, and an increase of $1,400,000 


above the amount appropriated for 1960.. 


The $7,500,000 in the bill is the maximum 
authorized. 

As I mentioned before the bill includes 
an increase of $79,617,000 above the re- 
quest for schools in federally impacted 
areas and $17,280,000 above the amount 
appropriated for 1960. This restores the 
full amount of the cut in the adminis- 
tration budget and meets our moral 
commitments under existing law. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


The subcommittee has had two op- 
portunities during this session to review 
the progress of the Office of Education 
in administration of the National De- 
fense Education Act. On January 6 we 
held a special hearing to determine the 
progress of the programs to date. Again 
in the hearings held in February we cov- 
ered this program in greater detail for 
the coming fiscal year. Only 18 months 
have expired since the National Defense 
Education Act was passed and already 
the progress reported by educational of- 
ficials across the Nation is promising and 
reassuring. 

I am pleased to report to the House 
that the programs authorized under the 
National Defense Education Act are hav- 
ing a most beneficial effect on our educa- 
tion system and the results anticipated 
by the Congress when this legislation was 
signed on September 2, 1958, are well on 
the way to realization. The State and 
local educational agencies, the colleges 
and universities, and our private school 
systems have accepted the provisions of 
the National Defense Education Act with 
appreciation and zeal and have moved 
forward in cooperation with the Federal 
Government to take advantage of the 
very important provisions which the 
Congress had in mind to strengthen the 
national defense of this country by im- 
proving educational programs. 

Of even greater significance than the 


Federal contributions under the NDEA. 


is the fact that the States, local school 
districts, and colleges and universities 
are increasing the funds provided for 
education at their levels. This is proof 
that the important goal of NDEA—the 
stimulation of greater interest and 
greater support of education—is meet- 
ing with success. 

For example, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation reported to the committee that 
the spectacular acceptance of the stu- 
dent loan program among the colleges 
and universities and among our college 
students “has obviously added a new 
dimension to the methods by which stu- 
dents finance their education.” Like- 
wise the advances made under the other 
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titles of the NDEA are very promising. 
I would like to cover for you in a few 
words some of the most important ac- 
complishments that have been brought 
to light to date under the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

The financial help provided by the 
student loan program has made it pos- 
sible for about 131,000 students either 
to stay in college or to begin their col- 
lege education. The overwhelming re- 
sponse to this program by both colleges 
and students has exceeded all expecta- 
tions. About 1,400 institutions, located 
in all sections of the country, represent- 
ing over 85 percent of the total college 
enrollment, are participating in the pro- 
gram. The demand for loans thus far 
has been greater than the funds avail- 
able. For example it was reported last 
fall that student loan requests to insti- 
tutions exceeded available funds in over 
400 institutions to the extent that 8,000 
loan applications were denied and 
16,000 students received less than their 
requests. A supplemental appropriation 
is now pending for 1960 to make up the 
deficit currently existing in this loan 
fund. Over 650 institutions have now 
reported a need for additional funds. 

The rising costs of a college educa- 
tion and the increased numbers of stu- 
dents who hope to attend college make 
it imperative that funds be made avail- 
able so that no needy, deserving stu- 
dent be denied a loan. 

We must give the youth of our Nation 
the opportunity to realize its full poten- 
tial. We cannot afford to waste the 
talents of our young people. There is 
no better way to assure the growth and 
strength of our country than to make 
available the opportunity of a college 
education to our future leaders. 

Our country urgently needs more 
young people trained in science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. If we 
are to remain world leaders, this Na- 
tion must do everything possible to meet 
its shortages in these fields. Instruc- 
tion in these fields has lagged danger- 
ously because of inadequate Federal] and 
State support. We must continue the 
start we have made in overcoming our 
Geficiencies. Special teaching equip- 
ment is essential to sound instruction. 
Title III provides for the acquisition of 
equipment and specialized supervision 
to overcome the serious shortage which 
continues to exist in our public schools. 

Response by the States to this pro- 
gram has been tremendous. They are 
anxious to do their share in solving the 
problem by matching the Federal funds. 
In 2 years about $400 million will be 
used to equip our schools but even this 
investment will fall short of meeting all 
our needs. Foreign language instruc- 
tion is being strengthened in the high 
schools and extended to the elemen- 
tary schools. Language laboratories are 
being established in many of our high 
schools. Courses in science and math- 
ematics are being offered in many addi- 
tional schools and improvements are 
being made in_ established courses 


through improved science laboratories. 
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Reports from the States tell of dra- 
matic accomplishments. The Governor 
of Pennsylvania has stated: 

Thousands of children are receiving added 
educational benefits. With the equipment 
provided by this program, youngsters are 
learning more quickly and effectively those 
subjects that are vital to their intellectual 
development and to the future of our 


Nation. The initial success of the National 
Defense Education Act in Pennsylvania 
should be convincing evidence that our 


schoo!s can be measurably improved by help 
from the Federal Government. 


The State of California reported re- 
cently: 

We believe that NDEA has been of tremen- 
dous help to California, that it has encour- 
aged local school districts to move out and 
improve the quality of instruction; to raise 
their equipment standards, to find more ef- 
fective teaching materials, to upgrade the 
service of their teaching staff, and to more 
carefully articulate the programs of instruc- 
tion at all levels. NDEA has enabled the 
State department of education to offer new 
and important services to local school dis- 
tricts. 


Language enrollments in the Georgia 
secondary schools has practically dou- 
bled. New Hampshire reported to the 
Office that— 

For the first time in the history of public 
education the Government has specifically 
recognized and supported academic instruc- 
tion. 


These are examples of the types of re- 
ports being received from all parts of 
the country—from State leaders, from 
school officials, from teachers, from stu- 
dents. They are all aware of the need, 
and aware of the good that this program 
is doing. 

There is a desperate need for more 
college teachers. Over the next decade 
we will be faced with a shortage of about 
49.000 teachers. The graduate fellow- 
ship program is helping to meet this 
need as well as helping to expand egrad- 
uate facilities. Some 2,500 students are 
currently being supported in graduate 
vork which will qualify them for the 
teaching profession. The demand for 
fellowships has far exceeded the number 
authorized in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. In 1960 over 5,000 applica- 
tions were received for the 1,500 fellow- 
ships available for that year. Geo- 
graphic dispersion of graduate programs 
has been accomplished as evidenced by 
the approval of 406 programs in 136 in- 
stitutions representing 47 States. 

The serious shortage of college teach- 
ers in all fields must be overcome. It will 
avail us little to urge and stimulate our 
elementary and high school students to 
continue on with a college education if 
the colleges have too few and inade- 
quately trained teachers when they get 
there. 

It is estimated that each year a quar- 
ter of a million able students fail to 
complete their high school education. 
It is not possible to estimate the number 
of students each year who aimlessly drift 
into the wrong fields; the number who 
remain unaware of their true ability 
level; and the number who are improp- 
erly guided. Through the stimulation 
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of this section of the act. great strides 
have already been made in awakening 
in the States and the local schools an 
awareness of how serious this problem is 
and the need for immediate steps to cor- 
rect it. Oklahoma has already increased 
its guidance programs over 700 percent. 
By June 30, 1960, almost 2 million stu- 
dents will have benefited from the 
specialized and advanced training given 
to their counselors, and about 4 million 
tests will have been given to students to 
assist in the evaluation of the student 
and to provide a basis for guiding him in 
the proper direction. We cannot con- 
tinue to place round pegs in square holes 
in our high schools today any more than 
we can aiford to weaken our national 
defenses by reliance on obsolete weapons. 
We must do everything we can to assure 
that each citizen contributes his maxi- 
mum potential in the field in which his 
talents lie. 

Today some 2 million Americans are 
stationed overseas and each year 1 mil- 
lion or more of our citizens can expect 
to visit foreign shores in one capacity or 
another. Weare no ionger isolated, be- 
cause of distance, from personal contact 
with our neighbors in foreign lands. 
The jet age has changed all this—but 
until the National Defense Education 
Act was passed, there was no impetus 
given to providing our children with the 
knowledge of languages which they will 
need to an ever-increasing degree. The 
increase in communication among na- 
tions in science, medicine, business, and 
government point up sharply our exist- 
ing national deficiency in the field of 
foreign languages. Some indication of 
how serious this deficiency is in terms 
of the quality of instruction may be 
gathered from the comment of the di- 
rector of one of the language institutes 
sponsored by this program. The di- 
rector reported that less than 10 per- 
cent of the high school foreign language 
teachers in attendance could carry on 
a simple conversation in the language 
they taught. This is not a reflection on 
the teachers so much as it is a reflection 
of our failure to foresee years ago the 
need for the quantity and quality of 
foreign language instruction which 
would be needed today. We_ should 
Strive to forge ahead in this area—we 
certainly cannot do less than make a 
whole-hearted effort to overcome the 
existing deficiency. 

The funds provided under this section 
of the National Defense Education Act 
have afforded unique cpvortunities to 
increase greatly both the scope and the 
quality of American education. You are 
already aware of the tremendous short- 
age of teachers in our schools. The de- 
velopment of new educational media is 
already helping teachers to improve 
their teaching skills, and is also pro- 
viding more students with the oppor- 
tunity of learning from some of the 
finest and most outstanding teachers 
we have. An example of work in this 
field is research on the use of educa- 
tional television to reach gifted young- 
sters living in rural communities in 
Maine with special supplementary pro- 
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grams of instruction. Other studies 
now in progress include the development 
and testing of devices for self-instruction 
and the exploration of the use of audio- 
visual materials for improving parental 
attitudes toward educating deaf chil- 
dren. This program is designed to 
adapt the best of our scientific and tech- 
nological progress to the improvement of 
the education of our children. This is 
no time for us to think in any terms 
other than focusing our efforts on pro- 
viding the classroom with the same qual- 
ity of technological improvements we 
are so eager to put in our homes and 
our automobiles and in our defense 
weanons. 

When Congress passed the National 
Defense Fducation Act 2 years agoit was 
aware that advancing technology re- 
quired even greater emphasis on the 
training and retraining of individuals 
for useful employment as technicians or 
skilled workers in areas needed for na- 
tional defense. ‘The program under 
this section of the act permits States, 
through area vocational education cen- 
ters, to reach interested individuals in 
all parts of the State. About 69 percent 
of the present enrollment is in extension 
classes and two-thirds of the 300 pro- 
grams are post-high-schcool level. The 
130,000 students in such fields as elec- 
tronics, electrical technology, mechani- 
cal drafting and design, chemistry, in- 
strumentation, and electronic data pro- 
graming will helo meet the shortaze of 
skilled workers in these critical fields. 
Of equal importance is the fact that this 
program is helping these 130000 stu- 
dent to qualify for positions at higher 
pay levels in growing and expanding 
industries, thus providing benefits for 
their communities as well as the Nation. 

In recent years we have become more 
and more awere of the fact that we need 
to know much more about our educa- 
tional system from a national viewnoint 
as well as on a State and local level. 
Until this program was fostered by the 
National Defense Education Act, how- 
ever, very little had been done to stand- 
ardize the type, quantity, and quality of 
the statistical data accumulated by the 
various school districts throughout the 
country. Under this section of the act 
significant progress has been made in 
the adaption of standard terms, defini- 
tions, and units of measure to make 
State statistics more comparable on a 
national basis, as well as in the improve- 
ment of State systems for data gather- 
ing, accumulation, and reporting. This 
program is a real partnership between 
the States and the Federal Government 
in providing us with the information we 
need in the planning of programs to 
meet such problems as the classroom 
shortage and the teacher shortage. 
There is no substitute for timely, accu- 
rate, and understandable facts concern- 
ing the foundation of our society—our 
educational system. 

In the Public Health Service, for the 
control of tuberculosis, the bill includes 
$5,930,000, an increase of $500,000 above 
the request, and $522,000 below the 
amount appropriated for 1969. All of 
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he increase is earmarked for the very 
important work of casefinding under 
the grants to States which has been cut 
$1 million by the budget. 

For communicable disease activities 
there is an increase of $400,000 which 
is the partial restoration of the cut of 
$700,000 in the venereal disease control 
program. This was cut from $700,000 at 
a time when the incidence of these dis- 
eases is on the increase, and especially 
so among teenagers. 

For environmental health activities 
the bill includes $25,640,000, an increase 
of $2,290,000 above the request and $10 
million above the amount appropriated 
for 1960. 

Last year, the committee noted the in- 
creasing significance of environmental 
factors affecting health. It requested 
the Public Health Service to make a 
thorough study of environmental health 
problems and means of dealing with 
them, and to submit a report before 
the hearings on the 1961 budget. The 
committee has now reviewed this report 
and has held special hearings on this 
suvject in which medical and engineer- 
ing experts from various sections of the 
country participated. 

The unanimity of scientific opinion 
has added to the committee’s convic- 
tion that greater effort in controlling 
adverse factors in the environment is es- 
sential to the preservation of the health 
and well-being of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. Technological development and 
increasing population are contributing 
greatly to economic growth and na- 
tional income. At the same time they 
are threatening the environment with 
increasing concentrations of chemical 
and physical agents capable of inducing 
disease processes. The beneficial and 
the adverse effects of this technological 
development must be kept in balance. 

Across the Nation, increased research 
effort is devoted each year to economic 
growth and the development of new and 
useful products, and a proportionate ef- 
fort must be devoted to the control of the 
potentially harmful wastes produced 
from their manufacture and use. The 
Public Health Service has advised this 
committee that the two primary public 
health threats of today are, first, 
chronic diseases, and, second, health 
hazards of the environment. Indeed, it 
appears that these may be related and 
that environmental contaminants may 
contribute materially to the develop- 
ment of many chronic disease conditions. 

The budget for 1961 was prepared well 
in advance of the completion of the Sur- 
geon General's report and perhaps would 
have been more in conformity with it 
had the timing been different. The 
budget did indicate some progress in 
the fields of water-pollution control, air- 
pollution control, and_ radiological 
health, although practically every ex- 
pert in these fields who testified before 
the committee pointed out that the 
amounts were inadequate to do the kind 
of job that needs to be done. However, 
the 1961 estimate as presented made no 
substantial provision toward meeting 
several of the most serious problems in 
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the environmental health field which 
were brought to the attention of the 
committee in the Surgeon General’s re- 
port and the special hearings on it. The 
principal serious omissions in this re- 
gard concern the fields of accident pre- 
vention, occupational health, and the 
program for milk, food, and general 
sanitation. 

The Surgeon General’s report on en- 
vironmental health described the activi- 
ties of official health agencies in the ac- 
cident prevention field as falling ‘far 
short of meeting the need for effective 
measures to reduce the toll taken by ac- 
cidents, particularly among children.” 
This opinion received strong concur- 
rence from an outstanding expert in the 
field who appeared before the committee. 
With accidents the No. 1 cause of 
death for children and young adults in 
the prime of life, the lack of emphasis 
in this field cannot be condoned. The 
bill, therefore, includes an increase of 
$1 million to permit the Public Health 
Service to initiate an effective, well-bal- 
anced program. On the basis of infor- 
mation submitted to the committee in 
the Surgeon General’s report, such a pro- 
gram should include a national data col- 
lection and evaluation system; a com- 
prehensive research program to deter- 
mine the underlying causes of accidents 
which we need to know as a basis for 
more effective prevention and control 
activities; the development and applica- 
tion of better methods of prevention; and 
@ vigorous effort to demonstrate tested 
control procedures to public officials, in- 
dustry, and the general public. 

Testimony was received to the effect 
that the occunational health program of 
the Public Health Service had been 
spread too thin to adequately fulfill its 
responsibilities and that the research 
activities, particularly in the toxicologi- 
cal field have lagged. With increasing 
levels of industrial activity resulting in 
a larger working force, the introduction 
of many new materials including toxic 
agents, more extensive automation and — 
new and more widespread industrial 
hygiene hazards generally, the Com- 
mittee believes that additional support 
is clearly indicated for this program and 
expects that a portion of the increase 
over the budget request be used for this 
purpose. 

The newer environmental technology 
in connection with milk and food proc- 
essing methods, sanitation problems re- 
lated to air transportation, food service 
and sanitation facilities on bus lines, 
and problems in shellfish sanitation 
have all increased greatly in recent years 
to bring new and different burdens upon 
the public health agencies which must 
deal with them. A major lack, which 
has been demonstrated clearly to the 
committee in testimony presented to it, 
is research needed to develop improved 
methodologies to cope with these prob- 
lems. In the areas of milk certification, 
shellfish certification, the maintenance 
of high standard of quality for food, 
drinking water and sanitation on inter- 
state carriers, responsible health au- 
thorities urgently need new and more 
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effective tools to cope with the ever 
changing problems and so to protect the 
health of the public. However, the re- 
search effort has lagged badly in these 
particular areas. Last year at the prod- 
ding of the committee some corrections 
were made in the field operations but 
nothing has been done to improve the 
inadequate research backup. The bill 
provides for an increase of approxi- 
mately $290,000 to provide for a more 
nearly adequate research effort in this 
basic area of environmental health. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I would like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island and his splen- 
did commitiee on providing some funds 
in the field of accident prevention. I 
think it is highly important, because we 
know that among children it is the No. 1 
killer. I was delighted to see that these 
funds would be provided and that the 
work that has been going on in the Pub- 
lic Health Service can be expanded to 
some degree. It is still not enough, but 
it does offer some hope for the future. I 
think certainly the gentleman is to be 
congratulated, and in saying that I know 
I speak the sentiments of the members 
of my Health and Safety Subcommittee. 
We heartily endorse the appropriating of 
these additional funds. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENTON 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. I, too, want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Rhode 
Island on the way he has handled this 
bill. It is a pleasure to serve on this 
committee under his chairmanship, be- 
cause this bill deals with so many things 
in which people are vitally interested, 
and because of the way the chairman 
handles the bill. He has an intimate 
knowledge of all the details that come 
before his committee. He is not only in- 
terested in the subject matter in the or- 
dinary sense, but so much so that he for- 
gets time; he forgets to take time to 
eat: all he can think of is the work on 
the bill: he drives on for weeks and 
weeks to get the best possible bill for 
these programs that are so important to 
the American people. 

I think he has done a great work, he 
is an outstanding humanitarian, and I 
hope he will be able to carry out his new 
programs. I have served on this com- 
mittee with the chairman several years. 
He has a nonpartisan bill which he is 
presenting today. There were cuts made 
in the administration budget which no 
one expected to stand up, and they had 
to be restored. 

It would have been easy to make some 
phony cuts which would have resulted in 
a bill that was under the budget. The 
chairman of the committee did not do 
that. He has brought in here a fair bill 
and I say he is to be congratulated for 
bringing this bill before the Committee 
today. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I rise to commend the 
gentleman and his committee for recom- 
mending for the various health research 
programs more than the President re- 
quested for those programs. These in- 
creases lead me to say that I think it is 
very important that we begin to look 
after this country to some extent. We 
are spending billions of dollars on vari- 
ous programs abroad, we are trying to 
look after the heaith of the entire world 
and, certainly, when we do that we do 
not want to neglect the health of the 
people here in the United States. 

I may say to the gentleman, too, that 
I am not the least worried over the fact 
that he has increased the President’s 
budget to some extent because I can 
assure him that our committee will rec- 
ommend far more of a reduction in the 
foreign aid bill than he is adding to this 
bill. So far as the budget is concerned, 
I assure him that, if the House follows 
the recommendations of our committee 
on foreign operations, even with the 
additions in this bill, the President’s 
budget will not be increased. 

Mr. FOGARTY. For grants for waste 
treatment works construction the bill in- 
cludes $45 million, an increase of $25 
million above the request, and the same 
amount as was appropriated for 1960. 
The amount requested in the adminis- 
tration’s budget is completely unrealistic 
in view of the urgency of need and the 
growing hazard of water pollution as it 
directly affects the safety of the Nation's 
drinking water supplies, and other legiti- 
mate uses of rivers and lakes. Nor does 
the argument that this is a local prob- 
lem, and not a Federal responsibility, 
hold up under objective analysis. It is 
seldom that the locality which builds 
the waste treatment plant gains move 
than a small part of the advantages that 
result. It is other communities down- 
stream and often even in a different 
State that really benefit. 

The committee is deeply impressed by 
the widespread and complete support of 
outside citizens groups and national or- 
ganizations in this field, dnd the stern 
warnings of professional individuals and 
groups, that the control of water pollu- 
tion is the essential key to preserving our 
national water resources. 

This grant program has provided sig- 
nificant stimulus to construction of es- 
sential waste treatment works. As of 
January 15, 1960, about 2,000 grants 
have been made for projects certified by 
the States and meeting the other re- 
quirements of the act. The average 
ratio has been one Federal grant dollar 
to 5 local dollars. The rate of construc- 
tion of these municipal water pollution 
abatement works is now about $400 mil- 
lion per year compared to an average 
annual construction rate slightly over 
$200 million for the 5-year period 1952- 
56. In view of the fact that there is still 
a backlog of needs for sewage treatment 
plants exceeding $1,750 million, the com- 
mittee feels that this is no time to re- 
verse the progress being made. 

Then for grants for hospital construc- 
tion the bill includes $150 million, an 
increase of $23,800,000 above the request, 
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amount appropriated for 1960. Any 
doubts concerning the complete inade- 
quacy of the budget can easily be re- 
solved by a simple review of the Statis- 
tics regarding this program. 

As of January 1, 1960, plans submitted 
by the State agencies show need for 845,- 
402 additional hospital beds and 257,030 
additional nursing home beds or a total 
of 1,102,432. The funds requested in 
the budget, when combined with funds 
used for hospital and nursing home bed 
construction outside the program, will 
produce an estimated 43.628 beds, or less 
than 4 percent of the additional beds 
which States indicate are needed. 

State agencies report that if there 
were no limitation on Federal funds they 
would have, during 1961, sufficient State 
and local matching funds to start work 
on 1,020 projects costing a total of $1.2 
billion which would require Federal 
matching funds in the amount of $489 
million. 

While the amount recommended by 
the committee is not aimed at filling all 
the existing needs it will certainly doa 
better job than the woefully inadequate 
budget presented to Congress. 

Under hospitals and medical care, 
the committee recommends a transfer 
of $2,819,000 from the appropriation 
“Employees’ compensation claims and 
expenses,” in the Department of Labor 
and we have allowed them $200,000 ad- 
ditional over the budget to give better 
service to the patients in these hospitals 
run by the Public Health Service. We 
also restored a $600,000 cut in long-term 
professional nursing training program. 

In connection with Indian health ac- 
tivities the expert on the committee is 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL], who has done such a won- 
derful work with the Indian program 
since we have had the responsibility of 
providing health services and health 
facilities for them. We have increased 
the health activities by $750,000 and the 
construction of Indian health facilities 
by $2 million on the basis of the recom- 
mendations made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] on the basis 
of his frequent visits to these areas and 
considerable study of the problems. 

I shall turn now to the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

When the Budget was sent to Con- 
gress in January there were some who 
tried to show that a $400 million budget 
for the National Institutes of Health was 
a forward-looking budget that would al- 
low greater progress in 1961. Before 
the hearings were concluded it was ap- 
parent that the budget did not provide 
for advances nor even for a leveling off 
of the NIH programs. It represented 
a retrenchment, a step backward, and 
it was so testified by the many public 
witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee on this subject. These witnesses 
were eminent doctors and specialists in 
this field. Many are members of the 
advisory committees and study sections 
of the National Institutes of Health and 
so are not only experts in their pro- 
fessional field but quite knowledgable 
regarding the NIH, its current activities, 
and its needs for the future. 
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Just the fact that the budget was for 
exactly the same amount as the appro- 
priation for 1960 makes it obvious that 
the administration simply picked an 
arbitrary figure rather than assessing 
the needs and gearing the budget to 
them. 

The committee held long and exhaus- 
tive hearings on this subject with the 
Secretary, the Surgeon General, each of 
the Institute directors, and with many 
of the leading professional people in the 
field outside the Federal Government. 
The committee became more firmly con- 
vinced as the hearings progressed that 
the budget was completely inadequate 
and would be a real backward step in the 
field of medical research. After care- 
ful evaluation of the needs and avail- 
ability of facilities and personnel the 
committee is recommending an increase 
of $55 million. 

The House can take honest pride in 
acting over the years as the agent of 
our people in giving this Nation the 
strongest program in the world for a 
research attack on disease. This is one 
area in which the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government to translate the pop- 
ular will into action is unchallenged. 
It is an activity whose return, in both 
humanitarian and economic terms, is as 
high as that resulting from any public 
expenditure. We have created, by de- 
liberate action on the part of the Con- 
gress, the most effective means of fight- 
ing disease that has ever been known. 

This is the best bargain the American 
people have bought since the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

In the cancer field, the actual and 
possible advances are much greater than 
even the optimists expected a few years 
ago. It is possible, according to experts 
in the field, that there may soon be 
confirmation that some forms of human 
cancer are caused by viruses. Thus, it 
is not at all visionary to look forward to 
the development of new and powerful 
means of preventing cancer by attack- 
ing the viruses. 

Cancer diagnosis is becoming more 
positive, particularly in the critical early 
stages. 

The gigantic program of systematic 
search for chemicals that will attack 
cancer is proceeding well. At this time, 
110 drugs have shown enough promise 
to be used in clinical trials. More than 
8,000 patients are now being treated 
with these drugs. 

These directly applicable studies are 
backed by the fundamental investiga- 
tions that provide the base for future 
advances. 

In mental health, the new drugs con- 
tinue to produce results both for the sick 
individuals and their families, and for 
all citizens as taxpayers. Increasing 
numbers of mental patients are being 
discharged and kept out of mental hos- 
Pitals through use of the drugs. Studies 
on means of caring for mentally ill pa- 
tients is paying off. In demonstration, 
Projects financed by Mental Health In- 
stitute grants, for example, many so- 
called backward patients—silent, with- 
drawn, emotionally dead—have been 
treated successfully and actually re- 
es through more intensive treat- 

ent. 
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In the heart-disease field, advances 
are being made on all fronts. Drugs to 
lower blood pressure are improved every 
year. A recent development is a drug 
that not only lowers blood pressure but 
does so without producing side effects 
like dizziness and nausea. Progress is 
being made toward more effective pre- 
vention of the blood clots, or dissolving 
them after they are formed. This will 
help in preventing coronary heart dis- 
ease and strokes, and in treating these 
conditions. 

Advances of comparable importance 
are being made in every medical field, 
and all of these are fully documented in 
the hearings of the committee. 

These advances have been made by a 
total national medical research program 
which could not have existed in its 
present strength, vigor, and freedom 
without Federal funds. 

Many people say, and honestly believe, 
that Federal funds are driving out pri- 
vate support for health and medical re- 
search. This is a strange notion, and 
one contradicted by the facts. Look at 
medical school construction, for ex- 
ample. An authoritative study by the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges published in February 1960 shows 
that more than $1.6 billion has been 
spent since 1948 for construction of 
medical schools and affiliated institu- 
tions. Of this, $1.4 billion—about 80 
percent—came from private sources. 
Under the Hill-Burton Act, the Research 
Facilities Construction Act and under 
special programs for construction of 
heart and cancer research facilities, 
about $200 million has been provided. 
But this relatively small Federal aid has 
been a potent means of attracting pri- 
vate money. More than $3 in private 
matching money has been produced for 
every $1 in Federal money. 

Two things have happened: $200 mil- 
lion in Federal funds have drawn more 
than $700 million additional in private 
matching money; and then in addi- 
tion, another $700 million has been given 
for medical schools in private gifts en- 
tirely apart from Federal construction 
aid. 

In the face of these historical facts, 
how can anyone claim that the Federal 
construction funds have—as the saying 
goes—‘‘driven out private money’’? 

The same things are true of support 
of research in progress—not construc- 
tion, but equipment, animals, assistants, 
research materials, and so forth. Of 
course, Federal research aid has gone up. 
But so has private giving. In 1947, 
philanthropic support for medical re- 
search amounted to $15 million. By 
1959, this had risen to $80 million. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
has been a public awakening as to the 
meaning and potential of medical re- 
search. As a result, both private and 
public support has risen. Federal aid 
to medical research does not drive out 
private support. The two complement 
each other. 

In the face of a clear need for medical 
research, the demonstrated capacity of 
the scientists to use the money effectively, 
and our ability to afford selective in- 
creases in our medical research expendi- 
tures, the administration followed the 
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now familiar path. The budget pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1961 was $400 mil- 
lion—the same level as 1960. 

There was a little clever accounting to 
make it appear that the program was 
moving forward. In fact, the President’s 
budget stated an increase of $14 million 
for research. But training funds were 
actually cut back by $8 million, and an 
unprogramed reserve of $6 million in 
fiscal year 1960 was added to make up the 
research grant item. 

The committee, on the other hand, rec- 
ognized certain critical facts with respect 
to NIH research grants. Thecost of con- 
ducting medical research is rising. These 
increased costs, even by the Department’s 
own conservative estimates will amount 
to $15 million. So there is no doubt that 
less could have been accomplished with 
the administration’s budget than we are 
doing this year. As to what the real 
needs for research grants are, conserva- 
tive forecasts show that $45 million more 
than the $210 million proposed for re- 
search grants in the President’s budget 
would be needed if all meritorious re- 
search projects submitted to the NIH 
were to be supported in fiscal year 1961. 
The committee recommends that the 
amount for research grants be increased 
by $29.6 million. This will not provide 
100 percent financing of all approved ap- 
plications, but it is another solid step 
forward. 

In considering research support, the 
committee heard extensive testimony not 
only on the amounts of money needed, 
but also on the ways in which research 
and scientists can be aided most effec- 
tively. 

Deliberate efforts are needed to pro- 
vide in increasing measure the kinds of 
resources required for modern medical 
research. These include such resources 
as large facilities for provision of experi- 
mental animals, resources for clinical 
investigation, and large-scale equipment 
including computers and ancillary de- 
vices. Testimony from both official and 
unofficial witnesses stressed this con- 
tinuing adaptation to new needs is an 
essential part of a sound system for sup- 
port of medical research. 

As a beginning the Congress directed 
the National Institutes of Health to 
initiate in 1960 a program of grants to 
create a limited number of therapeutic 
and metabolic research units for care- 
fully controlled clinical studies in a wide 
range of diseases. Added funds in the 
amount of $3 million were provided for 
this purpose, with $500,000 contained in 
the appropriation of each of six Insti- 
tutes. This is proving to be an ex- 
tremely valuable program directed to a 
critical need, and funds are provided for 
its continuation in 1961. 

The committee recognizes that in ad- 
dition to these research centers which 
serve the generalized clinical research 
purposes of medical research institu- 
tions, needs for clinical and other re- 
search in the specific fields represented 
by the categorical Institutes should be 
met. If the Institutes and their advisers 
judge that a portion of the increases 
provided for the Institutes can best be 
used for the creation of such centers, 
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such action would be within the intent of 
the committee. 

As a specific part of this program to 
establish research centers, the commit- 
tee has received convincing evidence 
that there is a pressing need for the con- 
struction of facilities in a limited number 
of cancer research institutions. These 
institutions cannot compete on an 
equitable basis for the more general 
support provided under the health re- 
search facilities construction program. 
The committee believes that at least 
part of this need for construction of 
cancer research facilities must be met as 
soon as possible in the public interest. 
It therefore added to the appropriation 
request of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute the sum of $5 million for this pur- 
pose, to be administered on a non- 
matching basis. 

Turning from research to training, 
the committee decided that the budget 
as submitted simply could not be ac- 
cepted. There is in progress a perfectly 
logical 3-year program for shifting the 
time of payment of training grants so 
that the funds can be available before 
schools open in the fall. Under the 
Presideut’s budget this process would 
stop in midstream. 

As things used to be, many colleges 
and graduate students would not know 
until late in the fall whether they would 
receive assistance, and, if so, how much. 
So over a 3-year period, it is planned 
to pay training grants for a given school 
year from the appropriation for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The committee 
thinks this is a sensible, helpful move, 
and funds are provided for a further 
transition to the new basis. Moderate 
increases are provided for expansion of 
training grants. 

Two particular programs of broad in- 
terest to the American people deserve 
special attention. The first of these re- 
lates to juvenile delinquency. Over the 
past years, the committee has actively 
pushed research in such areas as aging, 
mental retardation, alcoholism, and drug 
addiction. The existence of more active 
effort in these fields is the direct resuit 
of committee study and recommenda- 
tions, and House action. 

Now action is indicated on the espe- 
cially troublesome and socially alarm- 
ing problem of juvenile delinquency. Al- 
though the Nation has been alert to the 
dangers of juvenile delinquency for some 
time, no concerted efforts were being 
made and no coordinated program of 
activity was being developed. Last year, 
at the request of this committee, the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health took the 
lead in conducting, in cooperation with 
the Children’s Bureau, a careful and 
thorough study of what can and should 
be done in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. This study has been completed 
and a comprehensive report has been 
submitted to us. The report includes, 
among other recommendations, careful 
forecasts about the needs for and the 
kinds of research and manpower that will 
be required to solve this devastating so- 
cial problem. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee has directed that $1 million of the 
increased funds provided in this bill be 
specifically set aside and used for the 
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purpose of undertaking new programs 
and activities aimed at solving the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

A second area of special effort is the 
use of scientists from other countries, 
and carrying out of research abroad, for 
a wider attack on disease problems of in- 
terest to this country. Scientists of the 
highest professional reputation have 
pointed out to the committee that many 
disease problems will require research 
that cannot effectively be carried on just 
within the boundaries of this country. 
Take, for example, the possible effect of 
diet—intake of various kinds of fats, for- 
mation of cholesterol, and so forth—on 
atherosclerosis. The best way to study 
this question is to study population 
groups with widely different dietary 
habits, and for this, groups in other 
countries must be studied. In the field 
of cancer, witnesses told the committee 
of unexplained and startling differences 
in the occurrence of different kinds of 
cancer in various parts of the world. To 
take one example, cancer of the liver is 
very frequently in many parts of Africa, 
in comparison with this country. Can- 
cer of the stomach is much more fre- 
quent in Japan than in this country. 
These things should obviously be studied 
intensively. 

The significance of research on an in- 
ternational scale was called sharply to 
my attention last May in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. As chairman of the committee 
considering the health appropriation of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, I had an opportunity to 
attend the 12th World Health Assem- 
bly of the World Health Organization last 
May as a delegate of the United States. 

This Assembly considered a compre- 
hensive report on international medical 
research which recommended that WHO 
become much more active in stimulat- 
ing and supporting medical research. 
With leadership provided by this coun- 
try, WHO decided to expand its medical 
research efforts. We should certainly 
support this program, as well as our own 
international medical research activities. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been an un- 
usually difficult budget to deal with. 
The administration, by submitting a 
completely unrealistic budget and by 
Minimizing the needs of medical re- 
search, placed the committee in the po- 
sition of having to examine the needs 
of NIH with unusual care. The hearings 
were more extensive, detailed, and 
searching than in my 10 years of expe- 
riences as chairman of the committee. 
All of the members of the committee 
worked hard and effectively. 

The next item is St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital. We gave them an increase for 
much-needed additional personnel. We 
gave them $148,000 over the budget re- 


quest, which, along with reimburse- 
ments, will allow for 150 additional 
positions. 


We allowed the full amount of the in- 
crease of $60,000 requested in the budget 
for the Children’s Bureau for additional 
activities in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Every outside witness who appeared 
before us this year regarding grants to 
States for maternal and child welfare, 
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pleaded with us to appropriate the full 
authorization for the crippled chil- 
dren’s program, We have increased that 
program by $3.333 million in order to 
bring it up to the full authorization. 

The child population of the country 
today is the highest in our history. 
There has been an increase of over 10 
million children in the last 10 years, 
Additional financial burdens have had to 
be assumed by many local governmental 
agencies due to the National Founda- 
tion withdrawing support for children 
crippled with polio. Yet in the last 5 
years the Federal share of the crippled 
children’s program has been increased 
by only $1 million. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why the Budget proposed only 
an increase of $667,000 in view of the 
obvious great need. Even that amount 
can hardly be considered to be an in- 
crease in view of the fact that a special 
appropriation of $1,500,000 was made 
for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 for surgical 
correction of congenital heart defects. 
The committee will expect that part of 
the increase provided be used for that 
purpose. 

We have given Howard University 
everything they asked for. 

In the Office of the Secretary we made 
some minor cuts but have allowed for all 
mandatory increases in costs for next 
year. 

All in all, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was increased 
by $197,400,550. 

The related agencies, National Labor 
Relations Board, the Mediation Board, 
Railroad Retirement Board, the Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, and Sol- 
diers’ Home, with minor adjustments, 
have received about what they asked 
for. 


The grand total of the bill is $4,184,- 


022,731, an increase of $127,906,750 over 
1959 and an increase of $183,938,750 
over the budget. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In the 
field of health, education, and welfare, 
most of the duties assigned to the Secre- 
tary are transferred to the regions, so 
to speak. We have a number of regions 
out West. Recently there was a plan 
advocated to coordinate those with the 
Office of Defense Administration and do 
away with one of them. Now, is there 
any plan in this appropriation bill to do 
away with any regional office? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. Iwill say to the 
gentleman that we had this problem 
last year, and we straightened it out in 
conference. The question was asked of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and on page 134 of the hearings 
you will find the answer. The answer 
is “No.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And I can 
be assured that we will get the service 
in the West, in the Mountain States, and 
have a continuation of our regional 
offices? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I notice the commit- 
tee recommends an increase of $2,070,000 
for the National Labor Relations Board. 
I was wondering if the gentleman would 
be good enough to tell me whether the 
committee took into consideration the 
McKenzie report of last year, which con- 
tained, perhaps, the most devastating 
indictment against any agency of our 
Government, when it showed that the 
National Labor Relations Board was re- 
plete with inefficiency, and whether the 
committee had taken into consideration 
at all the American Bar Association res- 
olution adopted at its meeting in Febru- 
ary 1960, calling for a congressional in- 
vestigation as to what is going on in the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; we did not take 
that into consideration. The commit- 
tee did not increase their budget. This 
is what they asked for because of the 
backlog of cases, and because of the re- 
quests that we had from the union lead- 
ers and business that we do something 
about reducing this backlog of cases 
that exists today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has 
expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The’ gentleman 
would be interested to know that I in- 
tend to offer a resolution calling for a 
congressional investigation of the 
NLRB, because last year, during the 
great debate on the labor bill, I said that 
we cannot and will not have manage- 
ment-labor peace in America until the 
National Labor Relations Board exer- 
cises the duties assigned to it by Con- 
gress, which it has not been doing. And 
Iam delighted to know that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association agrees with that 
position. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman and his subcom- 
mittee for the juvenile delinquency por- 
tion of his report and the appropriation 
that goes with it. 

Recognizing the critical nature of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in the 
country, the Henry Street Settlement, 
which is located in my congressional dis- 
trict and directed by Miss Helen Hall, a 
very fine person, well known for her 
great efforts in social and welfare work, 
commenced a project seeking to deter- 
mine the causes and cure for this sor- 
rowful situation existing among some of 
our young people. I am certain that the 
citizens of this Nation will applaud the 
action of this committee in recognizing 
the great need for Federal action in this 
situation and supporting the work of the 
settlement. 

I can think of no better way for the 
Congress to recognize the need for re- 
Search into the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency than by passing the appropria- 
tion bill before us today. I shall be 
Pleased to vote for it. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I had occasion to 
visit the Henry Street Settlement a year 
ago, and I found it to be one of the best 
in the country. They have qualified for 
grants from the Institutes of Health for 
a 5-year program that they have under- 
taken. And, they are doing a real good 
job. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I am certain they 
will, and I am sure the money will be 
used to very good advantage. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for the very won- 
derful job he has done on this piece of 
legislation. I have been interested in 
this aspect of the work dealing with the 
chance of older people to obtain em- 
ployment. At times we have discovered 
in Government places where older people 
have difficulty obtaining work. I think 
you will find now, for example, that a 
deputy U.S. marshal cannot be hired if 
he is over 40 years of age. To what ex- 
tent has the gentleman undertaken to 
review the policies of the Government 
itself with respect to hiring older people, 
if at all? 

Mr. FOGARTY. In general the Gov- 
ernment maximum is much higher. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak of it, I might say, with reference 
to a division of the Department of Labor 
that is undertaking to study the prob- 
lems of the aged in their efforts to get 
work. Is there such a division within 
the Department of Labor? Is there such 
an agency in that department? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; there isnot. We 
have asked the Secretary of Labor over 
a period of 3 or 4 years to do some re- 
search in this area and to try to come up 
with some recommendations that would 
result in some real accomplishments in 
this field. But very little has been ac- 
complished. We gave them money for 
research projects and demonstration 
projects 3 or 4 years ago. That is why 
we have stated in the report that we are 
not satisfied with the progress that has 
been made. 

The employment services in the De- 
partment of Labor have done a fairly 
good job in trying to place people over 
45 years of age in jobs, but not nearly 
enough. 

The Women’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor made a survey a couple 
or 3 years ago and came up with some 
concrete findings such as that just be- 
cause a stenographer might be 45 years 
of age did not mean that she was any 
less efficient than one who was 22 or 
23 years of age. Through those studies 
and statistics they are trying to edu- 
cate employers of our country to un- 
derstand that the employment of a per- 
son over 45 years of age is not a risk; 
that in many areas they can do a better 
job because they are better trained and 
have better skills. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
what I would like to emphasize, if the 
gentleman will bear with me, is this; 
if there is a division within our Govern- 
ment that is studying methods by which 
older people may obtain work and be 
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employed. Certainly that division should 
first begin with the Government itself, 
all aspects of it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the gentle- 
man has made a very good suggestion 
and we shall keep that in mind. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
lady from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I, too, want to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land and his entire subcommittee for © 
the excellent job they have done on this 
bill. At the proper time I intend to 
submit a proposal for a series of specific 
increases to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for programs on which there is 
no disagreement or controversy but for 
which additional funds are desperately 
needed. I do not know whether the 
managers of the bill will support me 
on that, but I hope I can get some sup- 
port. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to answer the gentlelady from Mis- 
souri this way, that I am in here sup- 
porting the bill. As I have said, there 
are items I would like to have seen in- 
creased. One of them was the Food 
and Drug Administration. But it was 
not increased. There were others on my 
committee who thought some of the in- 
creases that we have suggested were too . 
great. So the bill is the result of a com- 
promise. As chairman of the commit- 
tee I feel constrained to support the bill 
as is, although in my own heart I know 
more money could be used. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to commend the committee, par- 
ticularly with respect to the comment 
that was made in the report on the $200 
million of appropriated funds that have 
to go to the support of abandoned 
families. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say that the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. DENTON] has done an admirable 
job on that subject in the hearings. He 
is responsible for that section in the re- 
port to which the gentleman refers. 
He has had a bill in the Congress for 
some years to do something about it. 

Mr. VANIK. I am aware of that. I 
wanted to call attention to the fact that 
this has gone up 67 percent in the last 2 
years. I wonder if the gentleman can 
tell us at this time whether he feels that 
the Federal Government is making 
every effort to hold this cost in check. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Wethink they could - 


do a better job, but I should prefer to 
let the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
DENTON, answer that question more 
fully a little later. The gentleman from 
Indiana has been doing such a good job 
in this area. We think the Federal 
Government can do a better job and 
also that the local communities and the 
States can, in this particular area. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to commend the gen- 
tleman for his usual outstanding job. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, Mr. 
FOGARTY. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will dhe 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. May I ask for information, 
in the area of juvenile delinquency what 
is a demonstration project? 

Mr. FOGARTY. A demonstration 
project may be similar to the one re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Farsste1n], the Henry Street 
Settlement, where they have a 5-year 
program. I think the expression was 
that it was a saturation program. They 
take a 4- or 5-block square area and do 
everything they know how io in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency, to see 
whether or not they can eliminate it in 
that area. If that demonstration proj- 
ect works out, then it will be applied to 
other areas throughout the country. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, as 
usual the gentleman from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Focarty] has done an outstanding 
job. I believe this Congress should de- 
clare war—war on the diseases which 
are cutting short the lives or productive 
capacities of thousands of American 
citizens every week. 

I feel that the Federal Government is 
uniquely qualified to provide the massive 
assistance to launch all-out attacks on 
four major crippling diseases which must 
be stemmed now, for all four are advanc- 
ing in frequency. 

I refer to cancer, heart disease, 
arthritis, and mental disorders, two great 
killers and two great cripplers. 

If we can succeed in setting up the 
research programs, control centers and 
therapy institutions to make full-scale 
attack on these four dread enemics of 
man, I predict that within a decade of 
such all-out war, we would have not only 
reversed the growing toll taken by all 
four, but would have succeeded in find- 
ing positive cures or effective measures 
for control of all of them. 

I am pleased to note that the com- 
mittee, reflecting the urgency for pro- 
moting these programs, has very wisely 
increased the administration’s request 
for all four—adding $13.6 million to 
cancer research funds, $12.3 million for 
mental health studies, $8.6 million for 
heart research, and $5.3 million for 
arthritis and metabolic disease activities. 

I am grateful that Congress is re- 
sponding to public needs in this manner, 
and I strongly urge that these enlarged 
appropriations be approved without 
question. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


objec- 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate my 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Mr. Focartry, and the 
members of his Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for their diligent work and the 
forthright manner in which they have 
proceeded on this bill. I know that all 
Americans join with me in saluting this 
committee for the humanitarian in- 
creases that have been made in the fields 
of health, education and welfare. 

It is to be regretted that this admin- 
istration has not seen fit to request ade- 
quate funds with which to carry on vital 
programs so necessary to the well-being 
of a growing population. I know of 
nothing more important than finding 
new ways of stamping out dread dis- 
eases, building more facilities, including 
hospitals and nursing homes for the care 
of our people and in appropriating more 
money for education in all fields. I am 
sure there will be stars in the crowns of 
our colleagues who had the wisdom and 
foresight to see the need of providing 
these facilities. 

In closing, let me assure you that my 
people will readily and willingly share 
the cost of these increases because they 
realize they are so badly needed. The 
$180-million-plus increase over the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations will certainly 
be a meritorious expenditure of public 
funds and I deeply appreciate the fact 
that this Committee and this Congress 
recognized their responsibility and are 
doing something about it. 

On behalf of my people, I again say 
thanks. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I want to congratu- 
late the members of the Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. It has been 
my privilege since I have been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
to serve on four diffcrent committees, 
one of them has been this subcommitee 
to which Ihave referred. In my opinion, 
it is the most difficult committee in the 
Congress on which to serve. That com- 
mittee is dealing with some of the most 
important problems that face mankind. 
I congratulate the gentleman and his 
committee on one of the finest jobs ever 
done in the Congress. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Rhode 
Island {[Mr. Focarty] and his Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the positive 
action they have taken in the whole 
sweep of public health as reflected in the 
bill they bring to the floor this after- 
noon. I suppose there are few, if any, 
other appropriation bills that touch such 
a tremendous cross section of the Ameri- 
can public as this bill does. The activi- 
ties provided for by this legislation have 
a direct effect upon the health of the 
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Nation. Of course, Mr. Chairman, this 
is an area that tugs at the minds and 
the heartstrings of the mass of our 
people. 

I sympathize that the committee is 
trying to arrive at a dollar amount that 
will do the best job possible for the great 
programs that are in being and must 
continue in the field of public health. 
With the constant pressures from every 
direction, with enthusiasts demanding 
more for their particular activities, with 
special groups pushing their programs, 
with new challenges to be met—all of 
these, Mr. Chairman, make the job of 
this committee extremely difficult. Un- 
der these circumstances, I know that the 
committee has worked diligently to bring 
in a bill that will do the job that the 
American public wants based on real 
sense of responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, one area in which I 
have been extremely interested is that 
dealing with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

During the last decade, there has been 
a 50-percent increase in our population 
in the 10-17-year-age group and statis- 
ticians predict that by 1980 there will be 
another 50-percent increase in this age 
group. As is evident from recent out- 
breaks and upswings in the juvenile 
crime rate, some positive steps should 
and must be taken if this problem is to 
be effectively combated. I believe that 
this bill recognizes this problem and is an 
attempt to alleviate it. 

I was extremely pleased to see that the 
committee has added $1 million to the 
appropriations for the National Institute 
of Mental Health, and has also approved 
an increase of $60,000 for the Children’s 
Bureau for additional work in this field. 

This appropriation comes at a pare 
ticularly propitious time because the 
golden anniversary of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth is 
presently considering the problems 
created by juvenile delinquency. Its 
members should be heartened by the 
actions of this committee. 

Another field in which I have been 
intensely interested is that of mentally 
retarded children. The million dollars in 
this area was sorely needed and should 
be highly beneficial to an area which 
has been too long neglected. 

The members of the committee should 
be congratulated. Congressman FocartTy, 
subcommittee chairman, has worked 
long and hard to present an acceptable 
bill. He deserves the gratitude of mil- 
lions of Americans whom this biil will 
assist, and which will better the health 
and welfare of this country. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. The —_ distinguished 
gentleman knows I have spoken with 
him in the past regarding the cut in 
the appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation particularly, and the agricul- 
tural agents and home demonstration 
agents. It is my understanding that the 
Bureau of the Budget cut this item and 
the gentleman and his committee have 
restored the fund. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The $2-million cut 
has been restored in this bill, yes. 
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Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

- Mr. FOLEY. I commend the chair- 
man and the members of the subcom- 
mittee for restoring the funds under 
the aid-to-education program under 
Public Laws 815 and 874. We in Mont- 
gomery, Washington, and Frederick 
Counties in the Sixth District of Mary- 
land are very happy to see this develop- 
ment. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of this subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Rhede Island [Mr. Fo- 
GarTy] and the members of the subcom- 
mittee have done a wonderful job in 
connection with this bill. 

I am particularly interested in the 
sections which concern the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and I have a particu- 
lar interest in the Naticnal Institutes of 
Health because I have visited them in 
Bethesda, where they are located, and 
I have seen at first-hand the remark- 
able work that is being done there. 

It is in these Institutes that dedi- 
eated scientists are working on medi- 
cal problems which are on the frontiers 
of medical science. If they continue to 
work on tiiem, there will be solutions 
which will have beneficial results for the 
health of the human race which can- 
not be calculated. In this field Govern- 
ment is doing, and doing sunerlatively 
well, a job which could not be done in any 
other way, and even though there are 
increases in this bill over the amounts 
previously expended and requested, I can 
think of no field in which such increases 
are more fully justified. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Connecticut brought this up. 
We have the National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda. The clinical center 
cost $60 million to bui'd and equip. It 
is a 500-bed hospital with special re- 
search facilities. It is the greatest re- 
search facility in the world today. Iam 
sure that the Institute directors would 
go out of their way if Members of Con- 
gress would go out there to see it and ask 
them questions about what they are do- 
ing. We have been convinced this is a 
great and good work. This project was 
started under the leadership of my pred- 
ecessor on this committee, our former 
colleague, Mr. Keefe, of Wisconsin. He 
and I teamed up to get the original 
appropriation for this center back in 
1947. Now they are in full operation. 
They are making wonderful headway. 
That is one of the reasons we have in- 
creased the exnenditures for medical re- 
Scarch in this bill. 

May I make just one other point be- 
fore I take my seat, Mr. Chairman. We 
do not increase these appropriations un- 
less we have some pretty good advice. 
During the hearings this year, after we 
listened to all of the Government wit- 
nesses, we listened to about 100 outside 
witnesses. We had some of the greatest 
doctors in the world appear before our 
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committee. Without exception, they 
have asked us to increase these expendi- 
tures for medical research. They gave 
us examples of some of the great gains 
that have been made in the past 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 years. I only wish all Members of 
the Congress could take the time to read 
the hearings, especially on the Public 
Health Service and the testimony of 
doctors who came from all sections of 
the country. They are world renowned 
experts in their respective fields. Then, 
I think most of our colieagues would 
agree we ought to be spending more 
money than we are recommending here 
today to be appropriated by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
confirm most heartily what the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island 
has just said about the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. When we embarked 
upon this great program in 1°47, I 
frankly had some misgivings that it 
might become a somewhat mechanized 
agency without ad2quate imagination 
and flexibility to do the superior re- 
search we hoped for. I feared that the 
personal element mictht be submerged 
and that the highest grade scientific 
workers micht not be attracted to work 
in it. Eut, I was comonlictely wrong. 
The National Institutes of Health has no 
peer anywhere in the world to my 
knowledse, not only as to the magni- 
tude, ccmprehensiveness, and varicty of 
work being done, but meocst important 
of all, as to the superior quality and 
scientific excellence of the men and 
women who have given up lucrative pri- 
vate practice or resigned from univcr- 
sity posts to come here to werk in this 
maznificent institution where the best 
research in the world is being done on 
the dfficult discase problems that so 
far have eluded solution by all the scien- 
tific brains that have been working on 
them in almost every country in the 
world today. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing that any 
Members of this Congress have done dur- 
ing the time that I have been here is 
more important than what our former 
colleague, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Keefe, and the gentleman from 
Rhode Island have done in this field so 
vital to every human being, along with 
their many other excellent services to 
our people. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, and I especially appre- 
ciate the remarks of my colleague, Dr. 
Jupp, who has been many places 
throughout the world as a medical mis- 
sionary. I thank him very much. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to join my colleagues in congratu- 
lating the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty] for the magnificent job 
that he has done as chairman of this 
committee and, of course, also congrat- 
ulate the committee for the splended 
work they have done. I commend the 
gentleman for the erudite and learned 
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discussion of the bill today. In recent 
years I have noticed that the medical 
profession has given to our colleague, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, some 
great honors. Mr. Chairman, I know of 
no man who is truly more worthy of the 
honors that they have thus bestowed. 
As we study the history of your particu- 
lar bill here, we find the Federal Gov- 
ernment was, indeed, lacking in its work 
in this field until such time as our col- 
league became chairman of the com- 
mittee. Again, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island and the entire 
staff and membership of the committee 
are to be congratulated upon the excel- 
lent job that they have done. : 

Mr. FOGARTY. May I just correct 
one statement that has been made. I 
have said this on the floor time and time 
again. I served my apprenticeship un- 
cer our late colleague, Frank Keefe of 
Wisconsin, who was chairman of this 
committee when I was appointed to it. 
I do not know of a man who pioneered 
and worked in any field with more en- 
thusiasm and with more respect from 
h's fellow Members in the Congress than 
Frank Keefe. I said that when he left 
and I am very happy to say also that I 
could not do these things unless our 
committee was together with me. Our 
thanks should go to my fellow members 
on the committee—the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. DEntTon], the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp], the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. MarsHatu], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDFRBERG ]—who are doing such a won- 
derful job. We have come to you with 
a unanimous report. It is not one sided. 
It is a compromise, but no one of us 
could do this alone. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, if our 
ereat friend, Frank Keefe, were alive and 
here today, nothing could give him 
greater and deeper satisfaction than to 
know how ably and devotedly the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island has carried 
on extended and improved the work that 
they together pioneered. Fe would be 

roperly proud of the great work the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has done 
and is doing. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ack 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
once again the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations acting on the enlightened 
recommendations of the Fogarty sub- 
committee, has made a giant contribu- 
tion to the health and welfare of the 
American people in the drafting of an 
appropriations bill for the agencies of 
Government which most directly touch 
the lives of all of the people. The com- 
mittee has had the courage and the im- 
agination to look behind the cold figures 
and statistics of a Presidential budget to 
find and expose flaws in logic and tragic 
failures in leadership in the enforcement 
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of laws which literally mean life or death 
for every citizen. 

So, once again, the people of the 
United States can say a prayer of thank- 
fulness for the fate which placed a 
JOHN Focarty in charge of appropria- 
tions for the public health and welfare. 
This bill now before us is, in itself, just 
a lot of figures on a balance sheet. But 
behind the bill is a committee report 
which is a remarkable piece of work— 
in the tradition of past accomplishments 
of the Fogarty subcommittee toward bet- 
ter health, improved educational oppor- 
tunities, and a happier life for every 
man, woman, and child in this Nation. 
Most remarkable of all is the set of hear- 
ings of the subcommittee containing the 
encouraging and often amazing testi- 
mony on which the committee’s recom- 
mendations are based. Truly this is an 
outstanding legislative achievement. 

I cannot find words to express the 
depth of my personal appreciation for 
the subcommittee’s painstaking investi- 
gation into our health and welfare needs, 
and for the political greatness its mem- 
bers have demonstrated in substituting 
compassion and imagination and vision 
for the cold bookkeeping approach the 
President has proposed for determining 
what we should spend in the coming 
year to improve the quality of living of 
the American people. Therefore, I take 
this opportunity to express the gratitude 
of the people I represent in the Third 
Congressional District of Missouri to the 
members of the Fogarty subcommittee 
JOHN E. Focarty, of Rhode Island, WIN- 
FIELD K. DENTON, of Indiana, FRED Mar- 
SHALL, of Minnesota, MELVIN R. LairRD, of 
Wisconsin, and ELrorp A. CEDERBERG, Of 
Michigan—for their work in the devel- 
opment of this legislation now before us 
for debate and decision. And similar 
credit should go to all of the members 
of the full Committee on Appropriations 
who voted to uphold the judgment and 
recommendations of the Fogarty sub- 
committee in reporting this bill to the 
House. 

EXPANSION OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


_ No one knows or can foretell how 

many lives will be saved in America and 
in the world by virtue of the greatly 
stepped-up research of the National 
Institutes of Health the bill makes pos- 
sible into the crippling and killing dis- 
eases which plague mankind. Nor can 
we foresee the full extent of the conse- 
quences in the advancement of our way 
of life as the result of improvements 
recommended in this bill in programs of 
public health, sanitation, medical care, 
hospital construction, social security, 
education and educational research, and 
countless others administered by the 
newest of our Cabinet departments, that 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the vital programs of the Department of 
Labor as well. 

Since last Friday, when this bill was 
reported out by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it has been described in some 
quarters as a $4 billion budget buster, 
because it runs nearly $200 million over 
the President’s budget. But I do not 





think the scare terminology worries 
anyone who bothers to read the com- 
mittee report and to see where that 
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extra money goes—most of it, $113 mil- 
lion to the Public Health Service, for 
such things as basic health research by 
the NIH, and for hospital construction 
under the Hill-Burton Act, and for waste 
treatment grants to the States, and so 
on. 

For instance, this bill has in it $102,- 
500,000 for the Cancer Institute, an in- 
crease of $13,500,000 over the budget; 
it has nearly $80 million in it for the 
Mental Health Institute, or $12 million 
over the budget; it has $71,500,000 for 
the Heart Institute, or $8,500,000 over 
the budget; with smaller but propor- 
tionate amounts and proportionate in- 
creases for the Dental Institute, Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases Institute, Allergy 
and Infectious Disease Institute, and the 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness In- 
stitute. So $55 million of the total in- 
creases in this bill goes directly to the 
National Institutes of Health, giving 
them a total of $455 million. Is this 
work worth such expense? 

Well, let us put it this way: Can the 
money be spent efficiently and effectively 
to seek and perhaps to find answers to 
the riddles of mankind’s worst ills? On 
the basis of the subcommittee’s search- 
ing investigation and analysis, we can 
only reply “Yes.” Again, we might ask 
whether as a Nation enjoying the high- 
est national income in all history, and 
outstripping the whole world in comforts 
and amenities of life, we can afford such 
an outlay. The answer again is very 
definitely “Yes.” 

PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN OF AMERICA 


What is the dollar value of a child's 
life saved by research into leukemia or 
into new vaccines or into rheumatic fever 
or cystic fibrosis or any of the many 
areas of outstanding medical discovery 
which might be made possible under this 
section of the Federal budget? It is ir- 
religious and profanely clumsy to put 
money values on such things, assuming 
even that it were fiscally possible to do 
so. Nevertheless, it takes money—and 
lots of it—to solve the mysteries and 
make the discoveries which mean life in- 
stead of death for otherwise doomed 
children, and it takes more money to 
make these discoveries medical practi- 
cabilities for the general public. 

I cannot imagine anyone in the Con- 
gress wanting to prevent or delay such 
stepped-up research as proposed in this 
bill, but if it should be attempted here, 
Iam sure the attempt would fail. Sev- 
eral years ago, it took a series of rollcall 
votes in which each of us had to stand 
up and be identified by name, to prevent 
an attempt of that nature from -succeed- 
ing, and I trust that we will not have to 
go through that again for awhile, at 
least. 

Therefore, since the increases pro- 
posed in this bill will no doubt enjoy 
widespread support in the House, I do 
not want to belabor their merits further, 
but rather I want to repeat here the 
gratitude I personally feel and which I 
know the people of St. Louis share in 
feeling for the truly magnificent strides 
to be made possible in our health and 
enjoyment of life because of the states- 
manship and courage of Mr. Focarry and 
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his colleagues in drafting this legisla. 
tion. 

In St. Louis, and in Missouri generally, 
we support and approve the additional 
$2 million above the budget request pro- 
vided in the bill for vocational education, 
bringing the total up to last year’s 
amount of $33,702,000; we appreciate 
the $24 million added for Hill-Burton 
funds and the $25 million added above 
the budget for waste treatment pro- 
grams; the $3,333,000 added above the 
budget to the maternal and child health 
program to be used specifically for crip- 
pled children; the $1 million earmarked 
in the mental institute program for ex- 
panded research on juvenile delinquen- 
cy and the $60,500 provided for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for cooperative work in 
this field, to pick out just a few items 
in this huge $4 billion appropriation. I 
have mentioned mostly items on which 
the committee found the President’s 
budget recommendations either silent or 
inadequate. 

NEED FOR INCREASES FOR FOOD AND DRUG 

ADMINISTRATION 

Now, however, after this sincere praise 
of the committee recommendations in 
this bill, I want to turn critically to one 
paragraph of the appropriation bill 
which makes me less than happy—and 
which I feel absolutely requires amend- 
ment if the spirit behind the recommen- 
dations for other major areas of public 
health work provided for in the bill is 
to be carried out also in one of the most 
vital public health watchdog programs 
of the Federal Government. I am re- 
ferring to the appropriation for the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The bill calls for $16,852,000 for FDA, 
which is the exact amount suggested 
by the President. On the plus side is 
the fact that the proposed figure repre- 
sents an increase of about $3 million over 
the amount provided a year ago for the 
current fiscal year. That would seem 
to be a good, substantial hike upward— 
an increase of more than 20 percent. 
But the committee report itself takes 
pains to point out that the amount re- 
quested by the administration is inade- 
quate to maintain the minimum rate of 
expansion called for 5 years ago by a 
citizens’ advisory committee at a time 
when the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion's responsibilities were less than they 
are today. As we all know, Congress has 
enacted several new laws in this field in 
the interim. 

The committee suggests that perhaps 
it is time to have a new citizens advi- 
sory committee survey the agency’s 
needs. I say the needs are rather ob- 
vious—more money and still more money 
for staff, equipment, and other facili- 
ties. Of course, also, the agency needs 
some stronger teeth in some of the laws 
it enforces, but primarily it needs a lot 
more money than the President recom- 
mends and even a lot more than the citi- 
zens advisory committee of 4 years ago 
estimated FDA would need by now. That 
is because we have added new burdens 
on FDA since 1955. 

NEGLECT OF FDA BY EISENHOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


We all know the history of the Food 
and Drug Administration's stepchild 
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treatment during the early days of this 
administration and for several years 
thereafter. ‘The consequences of that 
neglect are still being felt, to the disad- 
vantage of every consumer and of the 
health of our people. I think it might 
help if I briefly review the history of 
FDA appropriations since Mr. Eisenhow- 
er became President. 

His first Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was not at first con- 
vinced of the importance of the FDA. It 
was not until the citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee appointed by that Secretary made 
its sensational report in 1955 that the 
departmental top command and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget began to appreciate 
the seriousness of FDA’s situation. The 
advisory committee in June 1955, called 
for a three-to-four-fold expansion of 
FDA within 5 to 10 years. Its report 
frankly acknowledged that this agency 
was financially unable to carry out its 
minimum responsibilities to the public. 

1955 ATTEMPT TO INCREASE FUNDS 


Many of my colleagues here will re- 
member, Mr. Chairman, that immediate- 
ly after the citizens’ advisory committee 
report was made public in June 1955, I 
introduced a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill to begin carrying out those rec- 
ommendations. The HEW Secretary 
and the Budget Bureau, however, op- 
posed any such action. It took us a 
full year thereafter to get any funds 
to begin to carry out the vast expansion 
program called for in the coinprehen- 
sive report based on the advisory com- 
mittee survey. 

If we had started on this expansion 
program immediately, as I had hoped, 
and at the level proposed by the advisory 
committee, we could have completed the 
fourfold expansion of the agency by June 
of this year, within 5 years from the 
filing of the report in 1955. Instead of 
quadrupling FDA’s size by June of this 
year, 1960, however, we can, under pres- 
ent proposals, expect only a doubling of 
the 1955 size by June 1961, and we are 
approaching that level only because the 
Appropriations Committee and_ the 
House last year disregarded the Presi- 
dent’s budget and threw an extra un- 
budgeted $2 million into the Food and 
Drug Administration's battle against 
filthy, adulterated, dangerous, mis- 
branded, or fraudulent foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics. 

SLOW RATE OF FDA EXPANSION 


The agency had 877 pcople at the time 
of the citizens committee report in June 
1955. The staff rose to 1,031 by June 
1957, 2 years later; to 1,180 by June 1958; 
and to 1,312 by June of last year, when 
the Appropriations Committee decided it 
needed a much bigger push upward. 
Consequently by this June, the agency 
Should have a total of 1,660 positions. 
Under the proposed budget. it could have 
2,000 by June 1961. However, that is not 
maintaining the 15 percent per year rate 
of expansion necessary to complete the 
expansion program in even 10 years, be- 
Cause 147 of the 783 jobs added to FDA's 
rolls since the citizens committee report 
of 5 years ago have been required to carry 
out responsibilities added to the agency’s 
workload after 1955, either by enactment 
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of the Food Additives Act of 1958 or by 
the assignment to FDA of specialized re- 
sponsibilities in connection with radio- 
active contamination of food. So actu- 
ally, we have had very little done to 
expand the capabilities of the Food and 
Drug Administration to cope with its 
day-to-day routine work in protecting 
us against hazardous foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics. 

CRANBERRY EPISODE A RESULT OF FUND SHORTAGE 


This is a disgraceful record, it seems 
to me, and one for which the present ad- 
ministration deserves gloves-off con- 
demnation. Considering the way the 
Federal Government can and does throw 
millions and billions into all sorts of 
projects and programs and <xperiments 
without having the least idea of wheth- 
er the expenditures are going to turn out 
to be wise or foolish, it seems to me there 
is a valid reason to give the food, drug, 
and cosmetics watchdog agency enough 
money to determine whether the prod- 
ucts we buy and consume are safe or 
poisonous, honestly or fraudulently rep- 
resented, pure or adulterated. 

Otherwise, we run into these periodic 
crises when agriculture and industry are 
thrown into turmoil, and the consuming 
public is scared to death. There would 
be no need for an episode such as oc- 
curred with the cranberries if the FDA 
had been able, as a continuing thing, to 
collect and test enough samples of vari- 
ous agriculture commodities to know 
where contaminated crops were coming 
from and to embargo them before they 
spread through the country, and before 
the whole industry must be turned up- 
side down. This is just one illustration 
of what happens, and what could be pre- 
vented, if the FDA had the funds it 
needs for a real policing job. 

AMENDMENT TO BE PROPOSED 


I, for one, Mr. Chairman, think the 
agency should have the money it needs 
to do that kind of job. And I intend to 
do what I can in that direction in con- 
nection with this bill. When it is opened 
for amendment, I intend to submit a 
proposal for a series of specific increases 
to the Food and Drug Administration, 
for programs on which there is no dis- 
agreement or controversy, but for which 
added funds are desperately needed. 

I do not know whether the managers 
of the bill will support me in this effort. 
I hope they will. I would appreciate 
their help. I say in all sincerity that the 
recommendations I will make for in- 
creases are based entirely on the evi- 
dence collected by Mr. Focarty and his 
subcommittee in their hearings—where 
the needs are spelled out in convincing 
detail. 

RADIOLOGICAL MONTTORING 

I am going to ask for an additional 
$982,000 for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for the specific purpose of ac- 
quiring necessary and highly specialized 
scientific equipment, and the people to 
operate it, for detection of foodstuffs 
contaminated by radioactivity. This is 
not something new Iam proposing. The 
bill now contains about $1 million for 
this purpose. It is not enough—a fact 
the subcommittee’s hearings have fully 
documented. Most of the additional 
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$982,000 I will ask for is to cover the cost 
of buying scientific equipment for each of 
the 18 district offices of the FDA. The 
rest is for some additional manpower to 
use this equipment. 

Why do I say “some additional man- 
power”? Because the bill now before 
us provides for the employment of 90 
scientists, some in Washington and the 
rest in each of 10 of the 18 district of- 
fices, to carry on this radiological detec- 
tion work. The subcommittee brought 
out in the testimony that the decision to 
employ experts in only 10 of the 18 dis- 
tricts was an arbitrary one made by 
budgeteers and not by scientists—that 
the need is clear for such experts in each 
of the 18 districts. I certainly know we 
need extensive work of _his nature in the 
St. Louis district, loca.ed as we are in 
the area of highest radiative fallout in 
the country. 

ST. LOUIS TO BE INCLUDED 


Under the present budget we will be 
covered, so I am not making a narrow 
plea for my own city. St. Louis, Detroit, 
New York, San Francisco, Dallas—when 
it opens, Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, New 
Orleans, and Baltimore are to have ex- 
perts in radiological detection under the 
bill as it now stands. But eight other of- 
fices—Philadelphia, Seattle, Minneapolis, 
Boston, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
and Los Angeles—would not. I see no 
reason for such distinction, and I note 
from Mr. Focarty’s questions that he 
did not either, and neither did the Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs, Mr. Lar- 
rick. This was a budget decision, I re- 
peat. Mr. Larrick, in reply to questions, 
frankly said the work was needed in 
every district office—to locate batches of 
food contaminated from radiation and 
to monitor radioactivity of food. Some 
of it has been found to be highly radio- 
active. Only FDA does this monitoring— 
not Atomic Energy or Public Health 
Service—when it comes to food supplies. 

Now I have discussed why more man- 
power is needed for this work—to cover 
the eight district offices now excluded. 
But let me tell you the further fact that 
as the bill now stands, none of the dis- 
trict offices—not one of them—will have 
the necessary scientific equipment to 
conduct the work for which they will 
have scientists assigned. You will have 
90 experts on radiation in food sitting 
around without equipment they need for 
their work. How could that happen? It 
could and did happen as a result of the 
complexity of the appropriation process 
and the foot-dragging of the Bureau of 
the Budget. Let me explain: 

MIX-UP IN APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS 


The Budget Bureau allowed FDA to ask 
for $332,000 in a 1960 supplemental re- 
quest for the scientific equipment to be 
used in the 1861 fiscal year by the 90 
scientists programed in the 1961 budget 
for 10 district offices and the Washington 
headquarters for this radiological survey 
of food. However, the Appropriations 
Subcommittee handling the supplement- 
al requests denied the request for $332,- 
000 on the ground that this was a matter 
more properly to be considered in con- 
nection with the regular 1961 estimates 
by the subcommittee which would con- 
sider FDA’s appropriation. But—and 
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this is incredible—the matter could not 
properly be placed before the Fogarty 
subcommittee by FDA at the time this 
bill was being prepared. The Budget 
Bureau hadn’t cleared it. So we have the 
anomalous situation in this bill of pro- 
viding for 90 jobs for scientists but neg- 
lecting to provide the equipment they 
will need to do their work. 

As a minimum then, just to give the 
90 scientists called for in this bill a 
chance to do the work they will be as- 
signed, we would have to provide right 
now in this bill the $332,000 proposed 
as a 1960 supplemental but not included 
in the supplemental appropriation bill. 
If we did just that, we would be taking 
care of the needs of the 10 district offices 
I mentioned, including St. Louis. 

But if we are to have a comprehensive 
nationwide program for detecting pres- 
ence of radioactive contamination in 
food, we need staff and equipment in 
each district office—and I again mention 
those which have been left out by the 
budget: Philadelphia, Seattle, Minne- 
apolis, Boston, Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, and Los Angeles. To equip all 
18 offices with necessary scientific equip- 
ment—75 platinum dishes for $9,750; an 
isotope scaler for $5,000; a flame pho- 
tometer for $1,000; about $8,000 worth of 
monitoring devices each, and so on, or 
a total of about $30,000 per district 
office—we would have to appropriate not 
$332,000 but about $570,000 for equip- 
ment alone. With the added staff which 
would be needed to cover all 18 districts, 
therefore, the total needed above and 
beyond what is already in this bill comes 
to $982,000. My amendment will specif- 
ically allocate an increase of that 
amount to work on detection of radio- 
active contamination of food. AndIam 
sure that if the Members will just check 
the arithmetic—by asking the chairman 
of the subcommittee or by reading the 
hearings at page 222 and thereafter— 
they will recognize the absolute impera- 
tiveness of this increase. 

RENOVATION OF FDA DISTRICT OFFICES 


The next point my amendment will 
cover will apply to renovation and mod- 
ernization of FDA's district offices. 
Three of them—Detroit, Dallas, and At- 
lanta—are new. Three others are in the 
process of modernization which will be 
completed by June 1961, under funds 
included in this bill. They are Los An- 
gcles, Buffalo, and New York. Also, un- 
der the bill as now written, renovation 
and modernization of quarters and 
equipment are to be started in the com- 
ing year on a 2-year phased program at 
four more districts—Boston, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, and Kansas City. That 
leaves eight which will still be in de- 
plorable condition, with their renova- 
tion delayed far into the future. That is 
because the Budget Bureau does not in- 
tend to spend any more money for this 
purpose in the short period remaining 
in this administration’s term of office, de- 
spite the really desperate need for suit- 
able space and equipment for the people 
who are being hired as a part of the 
agency’s expansion program. 

To complete the three offices whose 
renovation is now under way—that is, 
Los Angeles, Buffalo and New York—and 
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to undertake the first part of a 2-year 
renovation program for all 12 old offices 
which now need modernization so badly, 
would require $1,650,000 more than this 
bill proposes for 1961. I intend to sub- 
mit a request for that additional amount 
as part of my amendment of the bill. It 
will cover Boston, Cincinnati, Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City, Denver, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Chicago, and San _ Francisco. 
Members from those areas who have 
visited their district Food and Drug Office, 
as I have occasionally visited the one 
in St. Louis, will certainly acknowledge 
the compelling need for modernization 
of facilities and equipment. 

According to the information at page 
234 of the hearings, the first year of a 
2-year phased program would cost $140,- 
000 and the second year $180,000 for 
Denver, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and 
St. Louis; and the figures for Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Seattle 
would be $210,000 the first year and 
$240,000 the second. The grand total for 
making all eight offices efficient and more 
effective within the next 2 years would 
be $3,080,000. My amendment will ask 
for about one-half of that for this com- 
ing year. 

TESTING OF CROP SAMPLES FOR PESTICIDES 
RESIDUES 

The last area to which my amendment 
will be directed is that of testing of crop 
samples for pesticides residue. This is 
the cranberry problem spread out over 
the entire agricultural economy. No 
farmer wants to poison the consumer 
and no agricultural organization believes 
really that foodstuffs should be sold con- 
taining illegal and poisonous residues of 
pesticides. However, some farmers fail 
to read the directions carefully, some 
are perhaps in a hurry, some perhaps are 
careless. It is up to FDA to spot con- 
taminated food before it goes into the 
stores and before a national alarm has 
to be sounded. If FDA could spot test 
as little as 1 percent of raw agricultural 
shipments—just 25,000 a year out of 214 
million shipments—it would represent a 
tremendous expansion of the agency’s 
activities in tracking down contaminated 
shipments. At present, it makes only 
about 4,090 to 6,000 such test samplings 
a year. It would cost nearly $1 million 
more a year to do a 1-percent sample 
than is provided in this bill. Iam going 
to ask for that additional amount. 

The vegetable growers of Missouri 
wrote me earlier this year expressing 
concern over the way the cranberry in- 
cident was handled, and when I asked 
how they thought a problem of this sort 
should be handled—certainly they did 
not think the consumer should buy food 
contaminated through illegal use of a 
weedkiller or pesticide—they replied that 
FDA should find these contaminated 
shipments before they reach the grocery 
Shelves. I certainly agree. I think every- 
one does. The present rate of test sam- 
plings of raw agricultural shipments, 
however, is not adequate to bring about 
that desirable result. Do the farmers 
think it is worth $1 million more of 
Federal expenditures a year, as part of 
a $4 billion appropriation bill, to pre- 
vent future cranberry episodes in some 
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other type of crop? Iam sure they think 


so. And so do the consumers. I am not 
against use of these pesticides if it is 
done properly and legally. But we should 
not permit careless use of them to poison 
or harm the consumer. 

NEED FOR GREATER INSPECTION FORCE 


Mr. Chairman, I have listed three spe- 
cific areas in which I intend to seek 
specified additional fund allocations for 
the Food and Drug Administration. The 
total added cost of my amendment will 
come to $3,591,000, raising the FDA total 
to $20,443,000. 

I have picked out three desperate areas 
of need for this agency. I could have 
picked others—and more of them—for 
instance, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration can now inspect the factories 
under its jurisdiction only about once 
every 5!5 years. This is ridiculous. In 
order to strike an average like that, it 
means the inspectors hit the frequent 
violators often, and the average well- 
run establishment practically never. 
Yet every plant should be looked into 
at least once a year if only to keep the 
officials responsible for sanitation and 
purity on their toes. 

Yet to accomplish this modest goal. we 
would have to divert all of the inspection 
staff to this one assignment, and in addi- 
tion hire 400 new inspectors each year for 
the 5 years, and increase the agency’s 
budget each year for 5 years by about 
$3,500,000 a year so that at the end of 
those 5 vears the staff would be doubled 
and the annual appropriation would also 
be doubled over the levels proposed for 
the coming year. Even then they could 
not visit every food processing plant 
every year. I call attention to the tabu- 
lation on page 249 of the hearings to 
bear me out on this. 

I suggest that we should eventually 
build up FDA to the point where it can 
visit every food processing plant at least 
once a year. I heartily endorse the idea 
of having that effective an agency to pro- 
tect our health from filthy, adulterated, 
misbranded, or fraudulently packaged 
or even dangerous foodstuffs. But I am 
afraid we must be realistic about this. 
Even if we gave FDA the money to begin 
such an expansion program, it could not 
hire and train the necessary staff im- 
mediately. We must, however, plan and 
proceed in that general direction, but at 
a practical and realistic rate. 

NEW BURDENS PUT ON FDA, AND MORE TO BE 
ADDED 

This bill before us now is a modest 
continuation of the slow rate of progress 
made up to now in building up FDA’s 
resources and effectiveness. We have 
given the agency new duties in the Food 
Additives Act, and we may soon pass 
further legislation expanding their re- 
sponsibilities id such areas as control 
of household poisons, pretesting of cos- 
metics for safety—a proposal very close 
to my heart—clearance of therapeutic 
devices, control of commerce in am- 
phetamines and barbiturates, and so on. 
All of these things will carry a price tag 
in the agency's future appropriation re- 
quirements. 

I am sure there will be some hand- 
wringing in some quarters over these 
added expenditures, as they become nec- 
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essary, but I think we have to develop 
and maintain a sense of proportion about 
the comparatively few millions of dol- 
lars spent in this activity. Just look at 
what we are including in this bill for 
cancer research alone—more than $100 
million—and we are all for it, as we 
should be. But if we could rid the mar- 
ket of contaminated foods which now 
cause untold misery as well as great eco- 
nomic harm, if we could more effectively 
protect the consumers from poisons in 
foodstuffs or cosmetics, if we could cut 
down on highway accidents caused by 
illicit use of pep pills, if we could re- 
duce the deaths from barbiturate poison- 
ing, if we could rid the market of quack 
nostrums and fraudulent devices alleged 
to be capable or producing magic cures 
for any and all illnesses, if we could be 
certain the food we eat and the drugs 
we purchase and the cosmetic prepara- 
tions we use are truly pure as the law 
requires, would it not be worth about 
$20 million of our taxes this year? I 
think so. And I intend to ask for a total 
appropriation of about that amount for 
FDA—with the increases above the budg- 
et specifically allocated to the three 
areas I cited of greatest immediate and 
overriding need: that is, equipment and 
staff for detection of radioactivity in 
foodstuffs: renovation and moderniza- 
tion of all district FDA Offices; and 
stepped-up sampling of raw agricultural 
shipments, up to a level of 1 percent of 
shipments, for detection of foodstuffs 
contaminated by improper or illegal use 
of pesticides or weedkillers. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to speak, for a very few 
moments, on the magnificent job that 
has been done this year—as it has been 
done every year since I first came to the 
House—by the Subcommittee on Labor- 
HEW Appropriations, under the coura- 
geous and farsighted leadership of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
FocartTy |}. 

Historically, the budget process has 
been one in which the Congress, acting 
through its Appropriations Committees, 
has had to sift the requests sent down 
by the Departments, in the hope of sep- 
aratine the truly needed items from 
the padding put in by the Departments in 
the hope of getting a little extra. 

Under this administration, this proc- 
€ss, as it affects the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has been 
turned inside out. 

Instead of the President, the Budget 
Bureau and the agency asking for as 
much as they can use, and the Appro- 
priations Committee and the House cut- 
ting these requests to the bone, in order 
to save money, the committee has had 
to question the departmental witnesses 
carefully in order to determine how 
Much money will really be needed to 
carry out the invaluable programs car- 
ried on by the Department, funds for 
which have already been pruned beyond 
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the point of prudence by the President 
and the Budget Bureau. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island and 
his distinguished colleagues on the sub- 
committee have always been able to find 
“fat” in this Department’s budget, and 
they have always been willing to trim it. 
But, they have also had to examine care- 
fully the needs of the programs involved 
and compare these needs with the often 
inadequate requests which the Budget 
Bureau and the President have allowed 
the Department to send to the House. 

The schoolchildren of America and 
their parents—the patrons of our rural 
libraries—the men and women who are 
suffering from the dread diseases which 
the National Institutes of Health are 
trying to conquer—the recipients of so- 
cial security benefits—the Mexican farm 
laborers who are brought in under Pub- 
lic Law 78, and the American farm 
laborers who must compete with them 
for subsistence—the blind, the deaf, the 
mute—all these people have cause to be 
eternally grateful that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island and his colleagues 
have not followed the lead of the admin- 
istration and lumped them into the cate- 
gory of the unnecessary. 

There are a few items in this bill in 
regard to which I would like to make 
some special comments, Mr. Chairman. 

Above all other items, I am pleased to 
see the substantial increase in funds for 
the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency—funds to be used for the 
training of personnel and for research 
and demonstration projects. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Rhode Island for his foresight, his un- 
derstanding, his leadership. 

In the money for the Office of Educa- 
tion, there is carried $7,500,000 for the 
operation of the Library Services Act of 
1956. As it happened, the hearings on 
legislation to renew this act for another 
5-year period began before my own Sub- 
committee on Special Education just this 
morning. 

Among the facts brought out in that 
hearing was the amazing statistic that at 
no time has the full amount of money 
authorized under this act actually been 
appropriated, though the act has been on 
the books for 5 years, and has accom- 
plished an incredible amount, even under 
short funds. 

This is no reflection on the subcom- 
mittee. The administration has con- 
sistently requested far less than this pro- 
gram needed and could use. The com- 
mittee has increased those requests, 
sometimes over the bitter opposition of 
the administration’s friends in this body. 
This year, for the first time, the com- 
mittee has felt able to increase the au- 
thorization to the full amount. I hope 
the House will support the committee's 
recommendations. 

The administration, true to its philos- 
ophy in regard to education. has sub- 
stantially reduced its requests for the 
impacted areas programs below last 
year's funds, and below the funds which 
will be needed to meet the entitlements 
under the acts. Again, the committee 
has had the courage and the foresight 
to increase the funds to meet the needs 
of our federally affected schoo! districts, 
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instead of the needs of the President’s 
balanced budget. 

The committee is to be especially 
commended for its grasp of real national 
needs in increasing the appropriations 
requested for the National Institutes of 
Health. These magnificent research 
centers are frontline installations in our 
warfare against our most deadly and re- 
lentless enemy—disease. 

The $55 million which the committee 
has added to the President’s inadequate 
requests for these activities is a tiny 
fraction of what it cost to develop new 
instruments of death. Yet the contri- 
bution which the NIH will make to hu- 
man welfare, to the fight against the dis- 
eases which kill and cripple millions 
annually is, in my estimation, a far more 
important contribution to the history of 
the human race than is embodied in all 
the billions we are investing in weapons 
which will have failed in their mission if 
ever they have to be used. 

Mr. Chairman, when the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. CANNON] reports a public works 
money bill to this House, we know that 
his committee has very carefully exam- 
ined the requests for these funds in the 
light of the useful device known as the 
benefit-to-cost ratio. Devised by per- 
sons who have examined minutely the 
good which a proposed project will bring 
to the community it serves, and to the 
people of the Nation, this ratio must de- 
monstrate that such benefits outweigh 
several times the costs of the project be- 
fore the project can be authorized or 
funded. This is a very wise procedure, 
Mr. Chairman, and the taxpayer is pro- 
tected by it at the same time that the 
development of our natural resources is 
made possible. 

We are willing to appropriate very 
great sums for resources development be- 
cause we have been able to see, through 
the device of the benefit-to-cost ratio, 
how such expenditures are not simple 
outlays of nonrecoverable funds, but are, 
instead, investments, bringing to the 
Treasury and to the Nation income which 
eventually exceeds the cost. 

I would like to suggest that we might 
learn to look upon the appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—or some of them—in terms 
of the benefit-to-cost ratio. 

All too often we look upon appropria- 
tions for education, for health, for wel- 
fare as being money spent for which we 
will never see any return. 

But this notion is at direct variance 
with the observable facts. 

Mr. Chairman, how much is lost to the 
Nation’s economy each year through the 
enforced idleness which major diseases 
imposes upon our labor force? How 
often has the Nation been denied the 
talents of great and good men through 
the sudden attack of cancer, or heart dis- 
ease, or one of the other diseases which 
the NIH seek to fight? Just yesterday, 
this House lost a gallant Member to 
heart disease. Earlier this month my 
own State lost a great Senator as an 
aftermath to his fight against cancer. 
No year, no month, scarcely a week goes 
by without some man succumbing to one 
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of these dread killers—some man whose 
worth to the Nation is invaluable. 

The benefits of the research and the 
activities of the National Institutes of 
Health are surely vastly greater than the 
cost. 

What is the cost of inadequate educa- 
tion to this Nation, Mr. Chairman? To 
begin with, and only to begin with, the 
cost as of today has included our tremen- 
dous loss of prestige and of a sense of 
security because the Soviets have pulled 
ahead of us in scientific and technical 
education. But the cost to the commu- 
nity of substandare schools, of inade- 
quate library service, of our shortcom- 
ings in the other areas in which the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare works, are far greater than this. 

And the benefit to be gained from 
spending funds to improve local educa- 
tional facilities are not limited to the lo- 
cal areas themselves. 

The statistics of the Selective Service 
System show clearly the cost, in terms 
of the lives of young men, to communi- 
ties which do have adequate schools, of 
those communities which do not. The 
latter send young men to the armed serv- 
ices, only to have them sent home for 
educational deficiencies. In wartime— 
in an emergency when the demands are 
great, the former must make up the 
slack. This is clearly a cost to the local 
communities which is far greater than 
their share of the cost of existing Federal 
programs for education. Here again 
we might well examine the ratio of bene- 
fits to costs, in order to determine 
whether the appropriations asked for in 
this bill are money out of the national 
pocket—or contributions to the national 
investment portfolio—gilt-edged invest- 
ments in the country’s future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, each year Congress is 
enacting new legislation which vastly 
affects the budgets of the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I often have the feeling that 
many Members of Congress, when called 
upon to vote on new programs which 
originate in the legislative committees 
dealing with these two departments, pay 
too little attention to the costs of new 
programs. These new programs come 
back to haunt our subcommittee after 
being enacted into law. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is concerned with programs of so many 
different aspects of our developing so- 
ciety that its budget is mushrooming 
from one year to the next. In this ses- 
sion of Congress, the legislative commit- 
tees are considering over 30 new pro- 
grams to be assigned to this Depart- 
ment. Attached to some of these pro- 
grams are tremendous costs. I plead 


with this Congress to consider these costs 
at the same time authorization legisla- 
tion is being considered and not pass the 
buck to the Appropriations Committee 
next year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE BUDGET 

This budget bill which is before you 
today contains several increases which 
are the direct result of legislative action 
by the Congress. One hundred and 
eighty-three million dollars of the 
increases provided for in this bill are 
in four programs. The programs are as 
follows: 

{In thousands] 

















Congres- | Presi- In- 
sioual dent's crease 
aut hor- 1961 in this 
ization budget bill 
liiiienea a baat asia es 
Sewer treatment __..-.-_- $50, 000 $20,000 | $25,000 
Hospital construction aid_| 211, 200 126, 200 23, S00 
Impacted aid, school dis- 
tricts— payments and | 
construction.........0.««- + 250, 702 171, 0&5 79, 617 
55, OUU 





Medieal research....0---| @) 400, 000 





t Unlimited. 


This table presents clearly the $183,- 
417,000 in increases that were provided 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 
The largest increase is in the area of aids 
and construction funds under Public 
Laws 815 and 874 which provide assist- 
ance for educational purposes to areas 
of Federal impact. The Congress with- 
in the past 5 weeks, through its action on 
the supplemental appropriation bill for 
1960, decided to fully fund these pro- 
grams at 100 percent of entitlement. I 
was in the minority in taking this ap- 
proach. I feel it is necessary that both 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 be 
modified, because the distribution for- 
mula in the present law is not equitable. 
This, however, is a matter for the legisla- 
tive committee to change and cannot be 
changed through the appropriation 
process. 

Those who would advocate that we 
should continue to provide for full en- 
titlement authorization under present 
legislation for schools in federally im- 
pacted areas should give consideration 
to the nature and volume of expendi- 
tures that this program contemplates 
for the future. It was started on a mod- 
est basis to take care of a restricted and 
an immediate problem. In 1961 it will 
reach the staggering total of entitle- 
ments of at least $213 million for pay- 
ment of operating expenses alone and an 
additional $63 million for aid in con- 
struction. Unless the law is changed, the 
present trends will require appropria- 
tions for these two programs by 1965 of 
almost $450 million. 

It is obvious that the time has come to 
give serious consideration to the Presi- 
dent’s request for a modification in this 
legislation to discharge more appropri- 
ately the Federal Government's respon- 
sibility with respect to these school dis- 
tricts. Federal civilian employment in 
the United States has remained stable 
for the past several years and the num- 
ber of military personnel in the United 
States has been reduced by over 200,000 
since 1955. Yet, in spite of this situa- 
tion, the cost of these programs has in- 
creased by amounts all out of proportion 
to changes in the size of the Federal es- 
tablishment and will continue to increase 
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by leaps and bounds because of increased 
costs and student-wage population un- 
less corrective action is taken now to re- 
strict Federal payments to areas of clear 
justification. This matter warrants im- 
mediate consideration and action by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The $25 million increase provided for 
sewer facility aid is merely a recognition 
of the feeling of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to fund this program. 
It will be recalled that during this ses- 
sion 62 percent of the House voted to 
override President Eisenhower’s veto 
and increase the funding for sewer fa- 
cilities to $70 million. The $45 million 
figure represents the lowest compromise 
that could be arrived at by the House 
Appropriations Committee in view of 
the vote earlier in this session on the 
President’s veto. 

The two examples pointed out above 
apply equally as well to the two other 
areas of increase contained in this bill. 
These increases are pointed out in an 
effort to call to the attention of the 
House the problems involved because of 
authorization legislation which has al- 
ready been enacted into law. The same 
can be said for hospital construction 
and medical research. 

Mr. Chairman, I am impressed with 
the fact that year after year approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the budget of the 
appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is in 
the area of grant and aid programs to 
the States. More than $2 billion goes 
for grants to States for public assistance. 
These funds are paid out on a formula 
basis enacted by this Congress, with an 
“open-end” appropriation, and consti- 
tute a clear obligation of the Federal 
Government. It would be an idle gesture 
to cut this appropriation since it would 
only mean a supplemental appropria- 
tion next year. Here is a table, in mil- 
lions of dollars, of the grants and aids to 
States and local political subdivisions 
contained in this bill: 


Millions 
etense SGucation.. nse sc cnn enka $171.0 
Vocational education......-....... 33.0 
Me 2, 083.0 
[Stn WEN ci ccaseanscanscaskanw 51.8 
MOWED SQN IES So See cc ceweeds 45.0 
Hospital conctruction............. 150.0 
Vocational rehabilitation..-..._.-. 54.0 
Public health service... i..... 23.0 
SRIMOLY BETVICCS - 6 cnc Sano eccesn snes 7.5 
smpactea school aids... .......-< 251.0 
Colleges of agriculture and mechan- 
ital arts... sar ahd en ane es ee 2.5 

Medical schools, grants and con- 
BURR ee ee oe es 110.0 
Total grants and aids_.___-.. 2, 981.8 


From the above table, one can readily 
see that of the total budget of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which is presented to you today for 
action in the amount of $3,619,044,531, 
only $637 million is appropriated for the 
carrying out of purely Federal activities. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR BUDGET 


In looking at the overall budget of the 
Department of Labor, the lack of flexi- 
bility and reducibility in this budget is 
even more evident. The total budget as 
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presented you for the Department of 
Labor is $542,245,300. Of this amount, 
$428 million is made up in two areas. 
These two areas are: Grants to States, 
unemployment compensation, and em- 
ployment service, $321 million; unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen, $107 million; 
making a total for these two appropria- 
tion items of $428 million. Both of the 
formulas under which these programs 
operate are definitely fixed by Congress 
and any reduction by the Appropriations 
Committee below the amount needed to 
carry the programs forward during fiscal 
year 1961 would have to be made up 
through a supplemental appropriation. 
From these figures, it can readily be seen 
that the balance provided for the De- 
partment of Labor, to carry on its par- 
ticular Federal responsibilities under all 
other laws passed by Congress and cov- 
ered by this budget. amounts to $114 
million. 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
the attention of the House to the items 
covered in the area of medical research. 
IT realize that within the next 2 months 
the Senate will act upon this appropria- 
tion bill. It has come to us on good au- 
thority that the Senate plans to add to 
this bill an additional $200 million over 
and above the appropriation provided 
for in our committee report. This large 
increase should be resisted by the House. 
The bill which we present to you in 
this area provides for a balanced pro- 
gram. It balances medical manpower, 
research facilities, and medical research 
needs for fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, I make this statement 
with a deep conviction that the Federal 
Government can and should act on be- 
half of the people in ways that recognize 
the increasing dependence of mankind 
without jeopardizing our basic freedoms 
and independence. It is also my con- 
viction that the Federal activities can 
and must be governed by mature con- 
sideration of what the Nation can afford 
to invest in its future. It is my desire 
to see medical research make orderly 
progress in this country. This will and 
can be done under the figure established 
in this appropriation bill. The figure of 
$455 million for the National Institutes 
of Health should be maintained by the 
House of Representatives. The House 
Should stand firm in its position in sup- 
port of this figure. My conviction in 
Support of the appropriation in the 
amount of $455 million for Federal ac- 
tivities in the field of medical research 
is based on careful study and considera- 
tion by our House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

This conviction is reflected in the ap- 
Propriation measure that is now before 
the House of Representatives for action. 
It is apparent in its every provision, but 
it is nowhere more apparent than in its 
provision for sustaining and selectively 
broadening the programs of the Public 
Health Service. 

I shall not comment here on the health 
problems with which we are today con- 
fronted as individuals, as families, as 
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communities, and as a Nation that is 
a leader among nations. We have only 
to look about us, and to look at ourselves, 
to see the scope and urgency of these 
problems and to recognize the need for 
their speedy and orderly resolution. 

Neither shall I comment on the prog- 
ress that is now being made toward the 
control and eradication of disease in 
man. We see evidences of such progress 
on all sides; and although much remains 
to be done, there is abundant reason for 
the Congress to be proud of the role it 
has played in making the advances pos- 
sible. 

In urging support of the Labor-HEW 
appropriation bill as reported, however, 
I do wish to emphasize several additional 
factors that have significantly influenced 
those aspects of the measure having to 
do with the people’s health. 


WORLDWIDE IMPACT OF U.S. HEALTH PROGRAMS 


My colleagues are fully aware that we 
live on a planet which has rapidly ex- 
panding populations and rapidly shrink- 
ing political, social, and economic di- 
mensions. At this time in history, the 
profile of the world’s population is being 
divided between two ideological camps, 
only one of which recognizes the free- 
dom and dignity of man. Peoples and 
nations are struggling not merely for 
survival, but for positions of leadership 
in an ever more complex world society. 
Today, more than at any time in history, 
our actions must be taken in the light of 
their impact on those who share with us 
the occupancy of the planet called earth. 

I shall not introduce into this discus- 
sion the question of how well the United 
States achieves its national and inter- 
national objectives through pregrams of 
foreign aid, technical assistance, mutual 
security activities, and so on. Let me 
merely say that dollars and words are 
not likely to succeed in the achieve- 
ment of these objectives in the absence 
of a sound example in our own programs 
here at home. And I know from my 
own experience that the people of other 
nations particularly expect us to set an 
example in forward-looking health pro- 
erams. 

My experiences at the World Health 
Assembly in Geneva last year made it 
clear that the United States is the 
acknowledged world leader in the field 
of health and that health issues provide 
a common bond that can forge under- 
standing and cooperation among the na- 
tions of the world. Our image in this 
hemisphere and abroad is clarified and 
enhanced by what we do in our health 
programs here and by how we extend 
the benefit of our experience to the 
people of other lands. I believe we must 
continue to clarify and enhance that 
image. This is one reason why I rise to 
speak in support of the recommenda- 
tions for strengthened health programs 
under the 1961 Labor-HEW appropria- 
tion bill as proposed by our committee. 

PROVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


One of the traditional and most im- 
portant of the health activities encom- 
passed within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare relates to the 
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more widespread and effective use of the 
knowledge now available for the preven- 
tion, treatment, and control of disease. 
The Public Health Service has special 
responsibilities to give leadership and 
stimulus in this field. The responsibili- 
ties for actually providing medical and 
public health services, however, rest with 
the professional groups and with State 
and community agencies. The role of the 
Federal Government diminishes in pro- 
portion to the effectiveness with which 
a given measure is put into medical or 
public health practice. 

I mention this point because it is the 
reverse of a trend which, from my point 
of view, sees far too many activities in- 
creasingly focused in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is one more reason for my 
support of the bill that is before you. 

INCREASING KNOWLEDGE THROUGH RESEARCH 


Another vitally important Public 
Health Service function is that of ac- 
quiring new knowledge through study 
and research in the health sciences. In 
recommending increases for this pur- 
pose, particularly for research appropria- 
tions to the various National Institutes 
of Health, the committee has been re- 
sponsive to the evident and pressing need 
to accelerate the search for new weapons 
to bring heart disease, cancer, mental 
illness, and the other major diseases of 
today under control. It has also been 
responsive to the judgment of a large 
number of scientists who testified that 
there are needs and opportunities which 
require funds above the budget request. 
And it has reiterated its confidence that 
Public Health Service mechanisms for 
the support of medical research are 
sound and meet the needs of non-Federal 
scientists and scientific institutions. 

PROGRESS AND ADVANCES 


The dramatic advances, the promis- 
ing new leads, and the new programs 
that are being fostered to strengthen 
the Nation’s attack on disease and disa- 
bility provide convincing evidence of the 
wisdom of investing public funds in medi- 
cal research. At the risk of being unfair 
by excluding literally dozens of outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the field of medi- 
cal research in the past year, I would 
like to mention briefly some of the spe- 
cific gains that the committee was privi- 
leged to make a part of its record. 

Although cancer continues to be the 
second leading cause of death from dis- 
ease in the United States, research is 
making steady progress. One interest- 
ing aspect of this research is the evidence 
that viruses are associated with cancer 
in animals. Even though there is no 
direct evidence to make a similar asso- 
ciation of viruses with human cancer, 
the experts in this field are more than 
ever optimistic that they can trace some 
forms of human cancer to a viral infec- 
tion. During the search for the cause of 
cancer, we continue to see improved tech- 
niques in detecting cancer and in the 
improved approaches to _ treatment 
through surgery and chemicals. These 
approaches, according to a recent report 
of the Public Health Service, indicate an 
improvement in the cure rate over the 
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past 25 years from 1in4tolin3. In 
terms of people, this improvement means 
that thousands of people are alive today 
who otherwise would have died of cancer 
had the former rate continued. 

Disorders of the brain and nervous 
system are not only the primary cause 
of crippling in the United States; they 
are also the No. 3 killer among the causes 
of death from disease. Despite these 
sobering facts, past research findings of 
the past are now making it possible to 
control several crippling neurological 
conditions. New surgical methods for 
the relief of involuntary movement have 
been refined. ‘Techniques for precisely 
locating tumors within the brain have 
been simplified. And many persons who 
formerly would have faced years in dark- 
ness now have sight because of corneal 
transplants, increasing skill in cataract 
surgery, and new drug therapy for glau- 
coma. 

There has been a steady decline in the 
number of patients in our big mental 
hospitals despite the fact that there has 
been a general increase in the admission 
rate to these hospitals. The experts 
tell us that this not only means that 
more people are getting the treatment 
they need and more of them are getting 
well, but also that we are now beginning 
to reap the dividends from past research 
that has developed these treatment 
methods. 

Encouraging progress has been re- 
ported in the effort to solve the problem 
of high blood pressure, a condition which 
contributes a large percentage of deaths 
from all heart ailments. For example, 
scientists have found that certain agents 
that stop the action of enzymes, often 
referred to as the building blocks of life, 
can be used to lower blood pressure. 
This knowledge cannot be put to im- 
mediate use, but it will open up a new 
area of research which the committee 
has been assured is most promising. 
Another effort of high potential benefit 
is a program of collaborative research 
studies among the National Heart Insti- 
tute, industry, universities, medical 
schools, and Public Health Service to 
evaluate drugs we now have that may be 
effective in the treatment of iuigh blood 
pressure and other heart ailments. 

When we consider the health and dis- 
ease problems of today, we are somewhat 
prone to think of them in terms of the 
number of people they kill or disable. 
Yet the problems of dental and related 
diseases cost the people of this country 
almost $2 billion each year in dental 
services. Tooth decay, of course, leads 
today’s list of dental problems, and 
laboratory and clinical research in the 
past year has provided new knowledge 
and concepts. The so-called resistance 
factor to tooth decay, for example, has 
been traced to a particular group of oral 
bacteria rather than being attributable 
to a genetic trait as formerly believed. 
These factors have been proved in 
laboratory animals and have given new 
impetus to the search for specific bac- 
teria that cause tooth decay in humans. 

One of the most interesting approaches 
in arthritis research is now going on 
under the theory that an allergic reac- 
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tion may be a cause of rheumatoid 
arthritis. This implies that those who 
acquire the disease are overly sensitive 
to certain substances. Although the 
scientists still have no positive assurance 
that such is the case, we have been told 
that research on this line is increasingly 
promising and may eventually lead to 
the basic cause of this particular type of 
arthritis. 

These few examples of the forward 
march of medical research are hardly 
representative of the entire field of med- 
ical and biological research being sup- 
ported by the appropriations our com- 
mittee has considered. But I believe 
that they are representative enough and 
significant enough to suggest that the 
future prospects for even greater ad- 
vances are not only bright for the citi- 
zens of this country, but also rather 
convincing evidence of past investments 
of public funds in medical research. 

I should like to point out to my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
however, a little-known aspect of the 
rate of growth in Federal support of 
medical research. 

We often hear a point made of the 
“explosive” increase in funds available 
for medical research. In point of fact, 
medical research support is keeping pace 
with the increases in support for research 
in all fields. Medical research repre- 
sented about 5 percent of the Nation’s 
total research and development effort a 
decade ago. It is a little over 5 percent 
of all research and development today. 
There has been no “explosion” in med- 
ical research per se, but there has been 
growth in all research, based on and de- 
rived from the productive capacity of 
our Nation during a period of rapid ex- 
pansion in our economy. 

When viewed in this context, the funds 
recommended for support of medical re- 
search in the Labor-HEW bill follow a 
pattern that has been consistent over a 
period of many years, and I urge the 
Members to support their commitiee’s 
recommendations in this regard. 
DEVELOPING MEDICAL RESEARCH RESOURCES FOR 

THE FUTURE 

My final point for discussion in con- 
nection with the health aspects of the 
1961 Labor-HEW appropriation has to 
do with the need to develop additional 
resources now to meet the greater needs 
of the future. We must not permit 
shortages of manpower and facilities to 
become acute in the years ahead. 

In the manpower field, Public Health 
Service programs provide support for 
training in a wide range of disciplines 
and specialties. The bill that is before 
you will permit these programs to be con- 
tinued, with selective expansion in crit- 
ical areas. 

I have found a shortage of facilities to 
be both a present deterrent and a future 
threat to the Nation’s medical research 
effort. A present Public Health Service 
program of matching grants for research 
facilities meets some of the needs, but is 
far from adequate. There are, for ex- 
ample, a limited number of specialized 
research facilities which need and can 
effectively use additional research con- 
struction help; they cannot, however, 
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compete equitably with other more gen- 
eral research institutions for matching 
grants. This inequity is corrected in 
part in the bill that is before you. This 
bill will provide funds to meet the high- 
est priority needs which exist at two or 
three of these specialized cancer research 
institutions. The No. 1 priority exists 
at my own State university in Wiscon- 
sin. This bill will meet Wisconsin's 
necds. It is hoped that by next year the 
other seven or eight research institu- 
tions in this area will be in a position 
to submit construction grant applica- 
tions for cancer research facilities under 
this new program. 

In a somewhat similar vein, there are 
a number of other resources which need 
to be developed if our medical research 
programs are to press forward steadily 
and with maximum effectiveness. Dur- 
ing the current year, the Public Health 
Service has established essentially ex- 
perimental programs seeking to create 
facilities for carefully controlled clinical 
study and for primate colonies of several 
sorts. These resources were minimally 
supported in 1960 and are proposed at 
the same level in 1961, but can be ex- 
pected to move ahead and broaden in 
years to come. 

SUMMARY ON HEALTH 


Tilustrations such as those just cited 
serve as reminders that in dealing with 
the health aspects of Labor-HEW, we 
are making judgments in areas that can 
vitally affect every man, woman, and 
child alive today, as well as generations 
yet unborn. 

As responsible legislators, we must be 
assured that the activities covered are 
appropriate in substance, effective in 
mechanics of administration, and ade- 
quately financed. 

As legislators responsible to our con- 
stituencies, we must not fail to take every 
step forward that leads in the direction 
of the goals the people have very clearly 
in mind—victories, both partial and 
total, over diseases. 

I believe that the appropriation level 
for medical research before us is a sound 
one in the light of all of the questions 
that have been and can be brought to 
bear upon it, 

MEDICAL RESFARCH FACILITIES 


Turning now to another aspect of this 
highly complex health problem, I should 
like to make special mention of the necd 
for research facilities to keep pace with 
the growing prcmise of medical research. 
I have received a number of letters from 
reseach specialists outside Government, 
especially those interested in cancer re- 
search, indicating that universities and 
other research organizations feel an 
acute need in this area. I should like 
to quote briefly from a letter from Dr. 
Alfred Gellhorn, director of the Insti- 
tute of Cancer Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in this connection: 

It is almost incredible that with the rec- 
ognized urgency of making progress in the 
control of these major public health prob- 
lems and with the large appropriations 
which are voted by Congress to foster and 
expedite research * * * and to train addi- 
tional scientific personnel, practically noth- 
ing is done to increase the existing physical 
facilities where the research and training is 
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carried out. This is a major bottleneck 
which has the potentiality of slowing the 
flow of results which will ultimately lead to 
effective control measures. 


Other letters from such institutions as 
the University of Wisconsin, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the University of Michi- 
gan, and a number of cancer research 
institutes, expressed similar concern and 
described the difficulties they are expe- 
riencing in raising matching funds to 
take advantage of the Federal funds 
available under the Health Research 
Facilities Construction Act. 

This year for the first time our sub- 
committee was advised that legal au- 
thorization still exists for non-matching 
grants under section 433(a) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act for the construc- 
tion of research facilities. Accordingly, 
in the light of what appears to be en 
urgent need, the bill provides for $5 
million in nonmatching grants for the 
construction of cancer research facil- 
ities. 

The testimony before our subcommit- 
tee on the budzet request of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Weifare 
clearly indicated that at a time when 
90 percent of the scientists who ever 
lived are at work, and when breathtak- 
ing prozress is heing made in medical 
research, it would be a great pity to put 
a draz on this progress simply through 
the lack of brick and mortar. The Fed- 
eral Government is providing funds to 
carry out medical research under con- 
ditions which show that facilities are 
badly lacking. Scientists who have 
compleied their research training ofven 
have had to move into other fields sim- 
ply because there was no room available 
in laboratories. Overa year ago, I start- 
ed correspondence with medical leaders 
in our country, I have found facilities, 
particularly in the area of cancer re- 
search, are badly needed if this provress 
is to go forward. There is a greater 
need for facilities than any other single 
thing as far as making progre’s on can- 
cer goes. I would like to include at 
this point in the Recorp some of the 
correspondence which I have had with 
medical authorities in this particular 
area: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 

THE MepbIcaL SCHOOL, 
Madison, June 15, 1959. 
Congressman MELVIN R. Larrp, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the Uniied States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lairp: The enclosed 
letter and statement are self-explanatory 

As a member of the subcommittee on the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Weifare, you are the best informed 
of all our Representatives from Wisconsin 
on the subject in question. This is an im- 
portant proposal and is modest in amount, 
is nonrecurring, and can accomplish much 
g00d. I believe that this should be a popu- 
lar bill. 

Would you be willing to introduce a bill 
which would embody the ideas expressed in 
this proposal? If you are willing, we shall 
gladly furnish more detailed information 
which you mcy need to prepare a bill in 
Proper form. I hope it is not too late to 
introduce such a measure as an amendment 
before the end of the present session. 

Within the next couple of days, copies of 
this statemcnt will also be sent to each 
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Senator and each Member of the House of 
Representatives from the State of Wiscon- 
sin. In addition, because of their special 
interests, I will send copies to Senators Hill 
and Neuberger, Congressmen Fogarty and 
Meader, Drs. J. B. Heller, Director of the 
National Cancer Institute, Harry M. Weaver, 
vice president for Research of the American 
Cancer Society, Sidney Farber, director, Chil- 
dren’s Cancer Research Hospital in Boston, 
and Mrs. Mary W. Lasker, head of the Na- 
tional Health Education Committee. 
Sinecrely yours, 
H. P. Ruscnu, M.D., 
Director. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
THE MaptcaL SCHOOL, 
Madison, June 15, 1959. 
Congressmin MELvin R. Latrp, 
House of Revresentativcs, 
Congress of the United States, 
Weshington, DC. 

Dear CONGRES;MAN Latro: Recently Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem, president of the University 
of Wisconsin called a mecting of several 
scientists from a number of departments to 
consider how progress on the cancer prob- 
lem could be The results of 
the discussion of this committee are sum- 
muirized in the enclosed statement. We are 
convinced that the views expressed would 
receive the enthusiastic support and ap- 
proval from other scientists both on our 
campus and at universities elsewhere. The 
statement has the full approval of Dr. 
jem and Dr. J. Z. Bowers, dean of our 
medical school, 

It is my firm conviction that the need for 
more space for research in this country 
should be met before furds are provided for 
the suvport of research abroad. 

A cony of the enclosed statement is being 
sent to each of the Representatives and 
Senators from Wisconsin, as well as to Sen- 
ators Hill and Neuberger and to Congress- 
mon Fogartv We hope that you will agree 
with our statement and give this matter 
your favorable support. 

Respectfully yours, 
HP, escn, BED. 


accelerated. 









THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, June 15, 1959. 
Coneressman MeELvIn R. LAtrp, 





Marsh field, Wis. 

DEAR CoNinzs°M‘N LAIRD: President 
E’senhower, in a talk before the American 
Medical Association on June 9, called for 
accelerated progress in the fight against 
cancer. It is our considered oninion that 
if cancer research is to move ahead, funds 


must be made available for the construction 
of research laboratories. We urge that the 
86th Congress appropriate at least $20 mil- 
lion to be distributed to carefully selected 
cancer research laboratories for this purpose 
without the present requirement of match- 
ing funds. 

Substantial financtal support is being pro- 
vided for cancer research by both pubiic 
and private funds. Asa result of this sup- 
port, the number of research projects and 
trained personnel have steadily increased. 
We now face a critical shortage of labora- 
tory space. In universities throughout the 
country, ideas are waiting to be tested and 
men are anxious to test them, but the u!ti- 
mate victory over cancer will be postponed 
untess the needed space is provided. 

At the present time funds are available 
for the construction of hea!th research fa- 
cilities but are granted only if matching 
funds are provided by the local institution. 
This places laboratories which are part of a 
university and which conduct full-time re- 
search concerning a specific disease, like 
cancer, in a serious dilemma. The pressures 
of increasing enrollments require that major 
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emphasis at universities be given to the 
construction of teaching facilities; there- 
fore, some research institutions at univer- 
sities are being inadvertently handicapped 
because they cannot obtain the matching 
funds locally which are needed for expan- 
sion. 

Some Members of Congress have recently 
proposed an increase in the expenditure for 
cancer research for the coming year. We 
strongly urge that a minimum of $20 mil- 
lion be made available for 1 year for the 
construction of facilities for cancer research 
and that such grants be without the re- 
quirement of matching funds. This mini- 
mum amount would, for example, provide 
anvoroximately $2 million to each of 10 re- 
search centers. It is suggested that these 
funds be administered by the National Ad- 
visory Council of Health Research Facilities 
of the National Institutes of Health. 

Resvectfully yours, 

Prof. Robert Bock, Prof. Robert Burris, 
Prof. A. R. Curreri, Prof. David Green, 
Prof. H. O. Halvorson, Prof. Marvin 
Johnson, Prof. J. A. Miller, Prof. V. R. 
Potter, Prof. J. Price, Prof. H. P. 
Rusch, Prof. F. Skoog. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, June 24, 1959. 
Congressman MELVIN R. Largp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washinaton, D.C 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Larrp: In reply to your 
letter of June 17, I am sending the following 
information to you: 

The cerious effort to settle the cancer prob- 
lem began in this country shortly after World 
War ITI. At that time the space available for 
this purpose was critically short, and Con- 
gress appropriated funds for construction 
facilities for several years. In the interven- 
ing years the number of people engaged in 
cancer research has increased greatly, as can 
be seen from the fact that membership in 
the American Association for Cancer Re- 
search, which is limited to professional 
senior investigators with considerable exne- 
rience in this field, has increased from 558 
in 1949 to 1,028 in 1959. The construction 
of laboratories has not kept pace with the 
annual increase in trained investigators and 
assistants eager to work in this field. 

Investigations on cancer are being con- 
ducted at a number of institutions in this 
country. The following list by States in- 
cludes most of the laboratories engaved 
exc’usively or primarily in cancer research: 

Alabama: Kettering-Meyer Laboratory, 
Southern Research Institute, Birmingham. 

California: Department of Pathology, Uni- 
versity of Southern California Medical 
School, Los Angeles; Division of Cancer Re- 
search, University of California Medical 
School, San Francisco. 

Fiorida: Cancer Research Laboratory, Unie 
versity of Florids, Gainesville; Medical Cen- 
ter, University of Miami. Miami. 

Illinois: Ben May Laboratory for Cancer 
Research, University of Chicago, Chicago; 
Department of Cancer Research, Michael 
Reese Hospital. Chicago; Division of Oncole 
ogy. Chicago Medical Schcol, Chicago. 

Kansas: D-vartment of Onco’ogy, Univer- 
sity of Kansas Medical Schoo!, Kansas City. 

Murine: Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labo- 
ratory, Bar Harbor. 

Messachusetts: Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation, Boston: Huntington Leborato- 
ries, Massachusetts General Hospita!, Boston. 

Michivan: Detroit Cancer Institute, Wayne 
State University, Detroit. 

Minnesota: Division of Cancer Biology, 
University of Minnesota Medical School, 
Minneanolis. 

New York: Roswell Park Institute for Can- 
cer Research, Buffalo; Institute of Cancer 
Rosearch, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
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Columbia University, New York; Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute for Cancer Research, New 
York. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma Medical Research 
Foundation, University of Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City. 

Pennsylvania: Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, Philadelphia. 

Texas: M.D. Anderson Hospital and Tumor 
Institute, University of Houston. 

Wisconsin: McArdle Memorial Laboratory 
for Cancer Research and Cancer Research 
Hospital, University of Wisconsin Medical 
School, Madison. 

U.S. Government: 
tute, Bethesda. 

The above list is presented for your gen- 
eral information. It is as complete as I 
could make it at the moment, and several 
centers may have been inadvertently omitted. 
I am not suggesting all of the centers named 
above require additional space at this time. 
In a few cases the need for additional space 
has probably been alleviated by recent con- 
struction, and some or the _ institutions 
would not be eligible if the criteria set forth 
below were to apply. I am certain, however, 
that the limiting factor at this time in a 
number of these institutions is 2 critical 
shortage of research space. 

Decisions concerning space requirements 
must be based solely on merit and need. To 
insure an impartial decision on this matter 
I urge that recommendations concerning the 
allocation of such funds be made by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice on recommendation by the National Ad- 
visory Council of the Health Research Fa- 
cilities of the National Institutes of Health. 
This organization would be in an excellent 
position to furnish a more detailed list and 
could certainly provide a more accurate esti- 
mate of the monetary value of existing fa- 
cilities than is available to me. However, 
on the basis of my own contact with these 
institutions, I would say that the capital 
investment in the existing facilities listed 
above varies from about $100,000 to about 
$15 million. “The total facilities represented 
by the list could be estimated at between $50 
and $70 million. 

As I pointed out in my earlier letter, a 
single appropriation of $20 million for 1 year 
would allow 10 institutions to expand their 
facilities by $2 million each, or, in terms of 
a total existing valuation of $60 million as 
listed above, this amounts to an increase of 
about 30 percent in available space specifi- 
cally committed for cancer research. 

In my opinion, the standards of eligibility 
for the proposed construction grants, which 
would not require matching funds, must be 
very high to assure that the money will be 
spent to the greatest advantage. The cri- 
teria for judging grant eligibility and pri- 
ority should be even more exacting than is 
the case when matching funds are required. 

It is, therefore, suggested that the alloca- 
tion of funds for construction be based on 
the following criteria: 

1. Eligible institutions should have an es- 
tablished record of outstanding work in can- 
cer research. 

2. Eligible institutions or key personnel 
therein should be affiliated with universities 
or colleges. Universities are responsible not 
only for a great deal of research, but it is 
here that our future investigators are 
trained, so that a shortage of space handi- 
caps not only our present research progress 
but that for the future as well. 

3. Institutions that should not be eligible 
for these construction facilities are indus- 
trial laboratories and Federal laboratories 
such as the National Institutes of Health, 
National Cancer Institute, Atomic Energy 
Commission, etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. P. Ruscu, M_D., 
Director 


National Cancer Insti- 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 
INSTITUTE OF CANCER RESEARCH, 
New York, N.Y., February 18, 1960. 
Hon, MELvIN LAIRD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LAIRD: It has come to 
my attention that you are considering the 
introduction of a bill in Congress which 
would provide emergency building funds for 
cancer and heart research laboratories. Iam 
delighted that you recognize the great need 
which exists for this type of support and I 
sincerely hope that your efforts will be suc- 
cessful. It is almost incredible that with the 
recognized urgency of making progress in 
the control of these major public health 
problems and with the large appropriations 
which are voted by Congress to foster and 
expedite research on heart disease and cancer 
and to train additional scientific personnel, 
practically nothing is done to increase the 
existing physical facilities where the research 
and training is carried out. This is a major 
bottleneck which has the potentiality of 
slowing the flow of results which will ulti- 
mately lead to effective control measures. 

At our institution a large scale and pro- 
ductive program of cancer research, training 
of Jaboratory scientists and physicians in this 
area and cancer patient care is in progress. 
On the basis of the work which has been 
done and which is ongoing, there has 
been little difficulty in securing adequate 
funds trom -. governmental and_ private 
agencies to carry out our research. Now, 
however, we are in the position that it is 
impossible to pursue new avenues of investi- 
gation, to expand existing productive re- 
search or to train additional young M_.D.’s 
and Ph. D.’s in the field of cancer because 


our laboratory facilities are already over- 
crowded. 

The Institute of Cancer Research at Co- 
lumbia University has a number of lab- 


oratories in the medical school proper. In 
addition there are research laboratories at 
the cancer research hospital affiliated with 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Francis Delafield Hospital. This unit is pro- 
fessionally staffed by the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center although it is a New 
York City hospital administered by the New 
York Department of Hospitals. At a rela- 
tively small cost it would be possible to add 
one or two laboratory floors to the Delafield 
Hospital thereby more than doubling the 
currently available cancer research space. 
This very real need cannot be met in the 
foreseeable future by existing laboratory 
construction procedures since neither New 
York City nor Columbia University have 
funds for the Federal matching plan. 

The following research programs in cancer 
research await additional laboratory space 
before they can be implemented: 

(a) Cancer chemotherapy development 
through modification of quantitative bio- 
chemical differences between normal and 
tumor cells. 

(b) The biological and biochemical mech- 
anisms of resistance of cancer cells to chemo- 
therapeutic agents. 

(c) The application of biochemical gen- 
etics to cancer research. 

(d) The study of the cancer cell mem- 
brane by biopsysical methods. 

(e) The chemical characterization of the 
lipids of tumor cells. 

(f) The neurological 
neoplastic disease. 

(g) The investigation of the causes of the 
terminal wasting of tumor-bearing animals 
and cancer patients. 

(h) The physiological control mechanisms 
of enzyme synthesis and activity. 

As you can see, the research productivity 
of our group could be increased significantly 
if additional laboratory space could be ob- 
tained. Similar space problems clearly 


complications of 
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plague a number of other institutions across 
the Nation. Your plan to enable hard- 
pressed research groups in cancer and heart 
disease to obtain Federal funds for con- 
struction without local matching funds is a 
most encouraging development in a difficult 
and frustrating situation. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED GELLHORN, M_D., 
Professor of Medicine; Director, Institute 
of Cancer Research, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

DIVISION OF THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, 

Chicago, Ill., July 17,1959. 
Hon. MELVIN R. Larrp, 
House Office Building, 
Wasiiington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LaIRD: Dr. Harold P. 
Rusch, director of the McArdle Memorial 
Cancer Research Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has written his Senators 
and Congressmen to the effect that the num- 
ber of trained personnel and research proj- 
ects aimed at the control or eradication of 
cancer has steadily increased and states that 
the bottleneck at the present time is the 
absence of adequate laboratory space. I 
should like to support his request strongly 
that a minimum or $20 million be made 
available for construction of facilities for 
cancer research devoid of the present re- 
quirement for matching funds, 

For example, at the University of Chicago, 
and we are not unique, we have planned an 
underground research laboratory, to be de- 
voted primarily to the solution of the cancer 
and heart problems, for which we have had 
an approved Government fund in the amount 
of $750,000 for approximately 2 years. As 
yet we have been unable to raise our share 
and unless we are successful in the very 
near future—and there seems little prospect 
of this—we will have to release the funds 
and forego our plans. This will badly cripple 
our cancer research program. 

The deficits we are incurring annually as 
a result of increasing costs of research plus 
inadequate research overhead are a real 
handicap. Some of the private universities 
are now planning medical student tuition 
of $1,500 within the next year or two and 
yet the tuition costs probably cover only 
about 20 percent of the universities’ ‘medical 
education program. The research fellowship 
program of the Public Health Service and the 
American Cancer Society has been success- 
ful in developing a large number of young 
scientists who cannot put their ideas into 
an active research program without some 
new facilities; and unless the universities 
get some rel.et in the form of operating exe 
penses and moe liberal arrangement for ade 
ditional space, the problem will proceed from 
serious to critical in a very short time. I 
would urge these suggestions by the scien- 
tists of the University of Wisconsin receive 
your strong support because they clearly 
point out a national need for which the peo- 
ple of this country expect support in the 
interests of their better health. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. T. COGGESHALL, M.D., 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., January 4, 1960. 
Hon. MELVIN Lairp, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LarrpD: Research on health prob- 
lems in universities is often handicapped by 
lack of space. In fact, one can often obtain 
funds with which to hire technical help, 
such as research associates or technicians, or 
to employ graduate students or medical stu- 
dents on a part-time basis, but the lack of 
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physical facilities for such people offers a 
serious handicap in pushing programs of re- 
search as rapidly as the senior investigator 
would like. This handicap is so serious 
that, in my opinion, it is materially length- 
ening the time when significant advances 
will be made in conquering some of our 
serious diseases, such as cancer and some 
forms of heart disease. The crowded condi- 
tions in many university laboratories is al- 
most unbelievable. 

A solution to this problem would be for 
the Federal Government, which receives a 
fair share of the taxpayers’ dollars at present, 
to turn back to the institutions of the several 
States funds for building adequate facilities 
for research and teaching. It is impossible 
to draw any sharp line between research and 
teaching in a university. The value that 
has come to the Nation from the training of 
graduate students with research funds sup- 
plied by the taxpayers through the Federal 
Government is tremendous. It is only when 
a graduate student can serve as an apprene- 
tice to an expert investigator having availe 


will be properly trained. 

If our Nation is to have available an ade- 
quate number of health scientists in the 
near future to meet the need for training 
more medical students and for solving some 
of our many serious health problems, such 
as cancer, heart diseases, infectious Ciseases, 
and mental health probiems, we should now 
be in the process of giving the right kind of 


training to the teechers and investireators of 
1965. The time really later than one 
thinks. Hence it is im»ossible to wait for 


with this job. 

At a recent commiitee meeting of the 
American Cancer Socicty in New York, Dr. 
Harold P. Rusch, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, informed me of your enlishtened interest 
in attempting to mcke available funds from 
Federal sources for capital outlays. such as 
would be needed for modernizing old struce 
tures s0 as to increase their effectiveness, or 





even building new ones to aid in the teach- 
ing and research responsibilities of the uni- 
versities in the fields of cancer and heart 


disease. 

The matching fund philosophy is quite 
ideal in many ways, but what is one to do 
when the States find themselves in a situa- 
tion where matching funds ere not available 
in adequate quantities? It seems to me that 
the logical thirg to do would be for the Fed- 
eral Government to turn back to the States 
some of the tax dollars which, because cf 
diversion to the Federal treasuries for good 
and adequate reasons, makes these same col- 
lars unavailable to the State administratious. 
Obviously, es a scientist, I have very little 
appreciation of the legal problems ivivolved 
in these problems. I simply know that 
problems cxist end are becoming more criti- 
cal year by your as we are faced with the 
sharp population increase which obviously 
calls for mere of everything. Certainly this 
is true in the health sciences. 

In closing, I hope that you will accept my 
thanks and appreciation for your efforts in 
solving an important problem presented to 
you by Dr. Harold Rusch. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. NuUNGESTER, M.D., 
Chairman. 





CANCE? RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS HOSPITAL, 
Boston, Mass., January 6, 1960. 
Congressman MeLVIN R. Latrp, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Latrp: I have learned 
from my good friend Dr. Harold P. Rusch, the 
director of the McArdle Memorial Laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin, of your effec- 
tive interest in the provision of more ade- 
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quate facilities for research. I believe that 
the present system of support for construc- 
tion of research facilities used by the Public 
Health Service is an excellent one. 

It has been a great advantage to have @ 
number of added research facilities made 
available through the US. Public Health 
Service, the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of Agriculture, and other 
agencies through their national and other 
laboratories, but there is still urgent need 
for provision of increased laboratory facili- 
ties all across the country. A good start has 
been made in meeting this increased need 
for facilities through the construction items 
in the research budgets of these agencies. 
The research construction program of the 
Public Health Service on a matching fund 
basis has proved to have many advantages. 

I know personally of the fine work done 
at the McArdle Memorial Laboratory at 
Midison, work that would not have been 
done as effectively or as soon and perhaps 
would not hive been done at ail had it not 
been for the facilities of the laboratory. It 
is illotical to be confronted by a number 
of problems, some cf them extremely urgent 
es in the case of cancer, to provide funds 
tor ihe carrying on of research, provide funds 
tcr the training of research personnel, but 
not to have facilities in which the problems 








mzvy be worked upon or the trained persons 
attack t! urgent problems. In the past 
when scientists were few, laboratory space 


could be found. Now when 90 percent of the 
ts that ever lived are working actively 
esent time, now, when breathtaking 
ress is being made in medical research, 

it wou'd be a great nity to put a drag on this 


seiont’ 





pregress simp'y threuzgh the lack of brick 
and mortor. However, local participation in 
construction costs is a valuable feature. It 


nereases local interest, support, and under- 
It prevents waste. 

I earnestly hope that you, together with 
Scnator Hitt, Congressman Fosarty, and 
others of your cclieagues who have made such 
outstanding contributions to progress in the 
finid of cancer and public health in general 
through entichtened efforts, will continue to 
be successful in convincing the Congress 
that the spicndid work so ably begun in the 
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tanding. 


fivtd of health must be continued and 
ex-anded. 
Mathematicians can work with pencil, 


p2per, and slide rule. A theoretical physicist 
necds calculating devices, a chemist needs 
laboratories, @ cancer research worker, or 
indeed the research worker in any biomedi- 
cal field, necds not only extensive laboratory 
facilities but necds in addition research 
werds where his discoveries may be applied 
for the benefit of patients or animal colonies 
where his hypothesis can be tested. 

Iam very pleased to learn of your enlight- 
ened approsch to this problem, and I am 
deeply grateful to Dr. Rusch for bringing it 
to your attention, 

Sincerely yours, 
SHIELDS WARREN, 

THE INSTITUTE FoR CANCER RESEARCH, 

Philadelnhia, Pa., January 15, 1960. 
Hon. MEtvin R. Latrp, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lamp: The enclosed 
copy of letter to the Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service in support of the 
bill which you submitted is self-explanatory. 

There is no doubt that your views are cor- 
rect. We have immediate needs which, so 
far as we can determine, can be met only 
in this manner, and I am hopeful that the 
Congress will recognize the magnitude and 
the urgency of the problem by acting favor- 
ably on your proposal. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Sena- 
tors Neuberger and Hill and to Congress- 
man Fogarty because of their interest in 
cancer research. There is also enclosed a 
copy of a letter which I have sent to Dr. 
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J. R. Heller, and to which I referred in my 
letter to Dr. Burney. 

Your own interest and efforts to help are 
deeply appreciated by all of us who are try- 
ing to establish cancer research centers of 
the highest caliber. 

Sincerely yours, 
T.R. Ta.sor, Jr., M.D., 
Director. 





THE INSTITUTE FoR CANCER RESEARCH, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 12, 1960. 
Dr. L. E. Burney, 
Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Burney: It has come to my at- 
tention that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on 
July 30, 1959, contained a proposal for an 
amendment to title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act, to provide for an emergency 
program of Federal aid for the construction 
of cancer and heart disease research facili- 
ties. A bill was introduced by Congressman 

TELVIN R. Lairp which would make it pos- 
sible for making grants-in-aid for the con- 
struction of facilities for research relating to 
cancer and heart discase on a nonmatching 
basis. 

There is no doubt that the availability of 
funds on a nonmatching basis would greatly 
accelerate what we are already planning to 
do, and that urgently needed research facili- 
ties could be created which would otherwise 
be either dclayed or impossible. 

For example, we have recently been noti- 
fied that in August 1960 we will be awarded 
$750,600 from the Health Research Facilities 
Eranch of the National Institutes of Health. 
We requested $1.125,900 and are now faced 
with the difficult task not only of matching 
the $750,000, but of raising an additional 
$725,009 in order to fulfill our immediate 
needs for laboratory facilities—the total cost 
of which will be at least $2.25 million. 

In addition to this, the Institute for Can- 
ccr Research must find approximately $1 
million for a clinical research unit, to be 
built as soon as possible. 

One point that should be emphasized when 
one interprets the term “facilities for re- 
search relating to cancer,” is that basic 
clinical investigation is just as important 
as laboratory research, especially in a@ can- 
cer center such as we are creating here at 
the Institute for Cancer Research. I should 
like to urge, therefore, that special con- 
sideration be given to including clinical 
research facilities in this proposal, provided 
that it can be clearly demonstrated that 
such facilities are designed for this purpose. 

In this connection it is appropriate to refer 
to a letter which I sent to Dr. J. R. Heller on 
December 1, 1859, copy of which is enclosed. 
This letter discusses “Report No. 309 to ac- 
company H.R. 6769, 86th Congress, from the 
Committee on Appropriations;” and may 
have an important bearing on the bill which 
Mr. Latrp has introduced. 

I hope you will let me know if I can 
provide further information which will be 
helpful; and I should like to express my 
personal gratification with the manner in 
which the National Cancer Institute has 
attempted to fulfill its responsibilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
T.R. Tausor, Jr., M.D., 
Director. 


DEcEMBER 1, 1959. 
Dr. J. R. HELLER, 
Director, National Cancer Institute, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Dear Rop: I have read with interest the 
record of congressional committee hearings 
in which it was stated that consideration 
should be given to “the establishment of 
cancer centers in 10 or more places in the 
country” (Rept. No. 309 to accompany H.R. 
6769; 86th Cong.; from the Committee on 
Appropriations). 
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I should like to register with you some 
of my views and hopes regarding this pro- 
posal. This question should be thoroughly 
discussed and I shall, therefore, do my best 
to analyze the various factors which should 
be understood if the best decisions are to 
be made. 

Our first obligation is to make the best 
use of facilities which are already in ex- 
istence. There are two aspects of this to 
be considered: (1) improving or supple- 
menting existing physical facilities, and (2) 
providing increased as well as more flexible 
support of operating costs. 

We must also define what is meant by the 


term “cancer center.” I assume that this 
is intended to imply that the very best 
clinical care, clinical research, and labora- 


tory research, all dedicated to the study of 
malignant disease, will be assembled at one 
location and under one administrative body. 
Thus, the term implies a large degree of 
autonomy in order that highly concentrated 
effort can be directed to the vast problem 
of cancer. Medical school afiiliation or uni- 
versity affiliation is probably essential; but 
complete control by either of these is not. 
The main purpose of an institute within 
a cancer center is, or should be, research. 
The chief purpose of a medical school is 
teaching. We would all agree that there is 
considerable overlap in these functions, but 
the main emphases are Clear. 

If one lists the seven or eight largest 
cancer research laboratories it can be seen 
that most of them qualify to be called in- 
stitutes on the basis of their functional au- 
tonomy. In some the major emphasis is 
clinical. Almost all of them have a hos- 
pital or are associated with a hospital out 
of which they grew or into which they were 
placed. The relationships between the clin- 
ical and the laboratory aspects of cancer 
research have created special problems for 
each of these institutions, and each will 
require an individualized type of support in 
order to round out their function as a can- 
cer center. All of them, however, would 
benefit greatly from better and more flex- 
ible support of operating costs. 

The Institute for Cancer Research should 
certainly be included in the list to which 
I referred above. The replacement value of 
our laboratories is about $6 million, and our 
budget is now about $1,300,000 per year. 

Our plans for the future are the result 
of more than 2 years of intensive study and 
discussion with many experts in the field of 
cancer research. It has been agreed that 
we should proceed as rapidly as possibie 
to (a) enlarge our laboratory facilities, and 
(b) create a clinical facility on our own 
campus, 

We have recently learned that the Health 
Research Facilities Branch of the U.S. Public 
Health Service has awarded us $750,000 to- 
ward the completion of our laboratory expan- 
sion which, it is estimated, will cost about 
$2,200,000. This award will be announced in 
August 1960. We are now actively at work 
to find the remaining funds. We are also 
doing everything in our power to bring 
about a clinical unit which will be either 
affiliated with or will cooperate with other 
medical institutions in this city. 

The Institute for Cancer Research, there- 
fore, is in a unique position. It is one of the 
largest institutes in existence which is con- 
cerned with basic laboratory research in 
malignant disease; but it has no clinical 
facilities. This must be corrected, and I am 
confident that ultimately it will be. 

It would be tragic if the large resources 
which we now have were not made the basis 
for creating a complete cancer center. With 
the availability of sufficient funds for a 
clinical unit this could be accomplished 
rapidly. If, on the other hand, a large can- 
cer center were to be established elsewhere 
in this community, especially at this time, 
then much of what we now have here would 
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In addition, I cannot overlook 
my conviction that what is needed in 
America is not only more—but better. Any 
nation has just so much talent and ability. 
Our task should be to make what we have 
into the best, and to provide the finest fa- 
cilities. In order to do this we must first 
complete what we have already started. 

There is much more which could be said 
in support of our thesis that we have, at the 
Institute for Cancer Research, a valuable 
nucleus for a cancer center in the best sense 
of the word. I shall not burden you with 
turther details at this time, but I hope that 
you will let we know if there is anything that 
I should do in order to provide more in- 
formation. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours. 
T. R. TALBor, Jr., M_D., 
Director. 


be wasted. 


THE WISTAR INSTITUTE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 22, 1960. 
Congressman MELVIN R. Larrp, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LatRp: I have heard of 
your proposed bill entitled “Emergency Pro- 
gram for Cancer and Heart Disease Research 
Facilities” and should like to tell you how 
valuable I belicve the passage of such a bill 
would be. One of the major problems facing 
investigators working on fundamental re- 
search is the shortage of building facilities 
and the difficulty in obtaining funds for such 
facilities. While many organizations are 
willing to contribute to supports of specific 
research programs, building funds are most 
difficult to obtain. The lack of space and 
facilities often resuit in curiailment of ac- 
tivity and delay in obtaining results. 

In order to make progress which would 
lead to a more rapid solution to many of tie 
problems of fundamental research, building 
facilities are urgently required. I should, 
therefore, like to tell of my strong support 
for your proposed bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
HILARY KoprowskI, MD., 
Director. 


the 


The $5 million appropriation to the 
National Cancer Institute will start an 
effective program to meet the needs for 
cancer research facilities. This bill pro- 
vides the funcs to meet the highest pri- 
ority needs which exist at two or three 
of these specialized cancer research in- 
stitutions. The committee has agreed 
that the No. 1 priority happens to exist 
at my own State University of Wisconsin. 
This bill will meet Wisconsin's needs. It 
is hoped that by next year the other 
seven or eight research institutions in 
this area will be in a position to submit 
construction grant applications for can- 
cer research facilities under this new 
program, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include 
in the Recorp a story which appeared in 
the Wisconsin State Journal of Madison, 
Wis., under date of Friday, March 25, 
1960. This article expresses in part some 
of the outstanding work being carried on 
at this important cancer rescarch center. 

U.W. Story SHOWS GAINS ON DISEASE 

(By John Newhouse) 

Wisconsin’s topfiight cancer research team 
talked about its accomplishments Thursday, 
and it was an impressive story. 

And it affects all of you who have only a 
3-to-1 chance of living 5 cancer-free years 
once the disease has been discovered in 
your body. 

They told a story that promises bettering 
of those odds-—perticularly in some forms of 


cupecer where the odds are even lon rer. 
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FROM THEORY TO PROOF 
One part of the team, that of basic 
research, was represented by Dr. Charles 
Heidelberger, whuse salary has just been 


guaranteed for life by the American Cancer 
Socicty, so long as he stays in research. 

He was the man who had the theory that 
a hungry cancer could be tricked into 
accepting a chemical that looked to it like 
food, but in reality was a poison. 

He tailor made the chemical, in Me- 
Ardie Institute, and distributed it to all the 
Insistutions in the country interested in try- 
ins it out. ' 

The other haif of the team—the clinical 
group interested in seeing if the drug would 
eure cancer in human was represented by 
Dr. Anthony Curreri, of the Cancer Research 
Hospital of the University of Wisconsin. 

And his faith in the drug and his theories 
of how it should be administered—particu- 
larly at a time when discourazing reports 
were being made by others—finally proved its 
worth, 


cell 


ADVANCES NOTED 

“From 22 to 25 percent of colon cancers 
will respond to the drug, and about 80 per- 
cent of breast cancers,” Dr. Curreri reported. 

Further, now that the original 5-fluorouras 
cil (5-FU for short) has proved its worth, 
another drug has been developed. 

The new arug is called, for short, 5-FUDR. 

“With 5-FUDR, we get a response in about 
40 percent of colon cancers, and even better 
in cancers of the breast,” Dr. Curreri said. 

One of the big problems of the latter drug, 
he said, is its cost. 

“The first kilo or about 214 pounds, cost 
$65,000,” he said. ‘Now the cost has dropped 
to about $350,000 for 10 kilos—or $35,000 a 
kilo. And there is a possibility that it will 
drop to around $10,000 a kilo ultimately.” 
(About 1/100th of a kilo is needed to treata 
patient over a course of four or five dosages.) 

The new drug was developed by Dr. Heidel- 
berger, along with Robert Duschinsky, of 
Hotiman-LaRoche Laboratories in Nutiey, N.J. 

CLUI 

One of the ingredients for the first small 
amounts to be made was found in minute 
quantities in salmon semen, which gives a 
clue to the imimense cost of making the drug. 

The seriousness of the problem of cancer 
was outlined Thursday by Dr. Robert Samp, 
staff member of the research hospital. 

“Sixty years ago, cancer was regarded as 
he black death,’ he said. “We had no weap- 
ons to fight it. Fifty years ago, the chances 
of living 5 years, free of the disease after 
discovery, were 10 to 1 against you. Twenty- 
five years ago, they were 5 to 1. 

“Today, they're 1 to 3. Under the most 
favorabie circumstances, with the toois in 
general use, 1 to 2 is about the best we could 
expect.”’ 

That meant, he said, that other tools had 
to be found. One of these, he said, was 
chemotherapy use of chemical com- 
pounds. 

Dr. Heidelberger told of his interest in a 
clue trom Jetlerson Medical Coilege, of Phil- 
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adelphia. There they'd found that cancer 
cells used more of a basie food substauce— 
uracil—-than normal cells. 


FOOLING THE CANCER 

So he removed a hydrogen atom from the 
uracil molecule, and replaced it with @ 
fluorine atom. He figured that the cancere- 
ous cells would eat the new molecule but— 
because it had been changed—be unable to 
make one of the products it needed for 
growth. 

He made the new compound. 

They tried it on mice, and rats, and dogs, 
over a Jong period, The drug looked promis- 
ing. It was distributed all over the country, 
with Dr. Curreri getting his share. 

There was one drawback which they had 
expectea, This was that the drug would 
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attack normal cells as well. But they de- 
pended upon the greedy cancer cells, most 
in need for food, to eat the most and die 
the first without reproducing. 

And there was another drawback, too. 
That was that there were other “greedy” 
cells in the body. One spot was that of the 
bone marrow, where white corpuscles are 
made. Another was in the lining of the in- 
testines, where cells take a terrific abuse 
from stomach fluids breaking down food and 
have to be replaced at a rapid rate. 

And there was little percentage in killing 
the cancer cells if you killed the marrow 
cells and the cells which made up the pro- 
tective mucous lining of the stomach as 
well. 

PATIENTS HELP 

Dr. Curreri was interested in finding where 
the new drug preferred to go in the human 
body. He found patients willing to take the 
drug, in combination with a radio isotope 
tracer, a few hours before surgery. Then, 
after the surgery the patients were due to 
get anyway, the drug was traced by the 
pathologist. 

And it was found that the cancer cells 
absorbed most of the drug, bone marrow 
the next most, the intestine lining the third 
most, the liver fourth, and that there were 
negligible amounts in the rest of the body. 

With this clue, cautious dosages were 
given to others who volunteered. By the 
end of 6 months, it was raised to what they 
felt were optimum levels. But they didn't 
get the results they wanted. 

The reasoning then, by Dr. Curreri and 
Dr. Fred J. Ansfield, was that the levels 
would have to be raised to the point where 
beneficial cells would have to be made ‘'sick” 
to kill the cancer cells. 

It made for discomfort on the part of the 
patient. But. time after time. it caused a 
regression (or shrinking) of the cancer. 

BIG BREAKTHROUGH 

And they had made a big breakthrough 
in cancer research. 

They know, at the university today, that 
they don't have the universal answer to the 
thousands of types of cancer. 

Research is continuing. They're using the 
new drugs in combination with other drugs. 
or with X-ray, to get better results than 
using various methods singly. 

And they are contident that some day 
more breakthroughs will come and that 
those odds—of 3 to 1~— will be bettered im- 
measurably, 


MEDICAL ECONOMICS 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to make 
a few remarks in support of a portion of 
the present bill which applies to medical 
economics. I should like to call to your 
attention certain specific areas which 
strike me as being worthy of special in- 
terest in reviewing the responsibilities of 
the Federal Government relative to 
health. 

One of these has to do with the rising 
costs of medical and hospital care, in 
relation to the general cost of living. It 
was brought out in the hearings that 
during a recent 10-year period while the 
general cost-of-living index was rising 22 
percent, hospital costs rose 92 percent. 
There are a number of reasons under- 
lying this disproportionate increase, 
some of which are well understood and 
Some of which are not. 

We were informed in the subcom- 
mittee that personnel costs account for 
the major portion of this increase: that, 
in effect, hospital salaries and wages 
have only recently risen to reasonable 
levels. It is also clear that there has 
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been greatly increased utilization of 
hospitals, partly because of the fact that 
some two-thirds of the American people 
are now covered by some form of hos- 
pital insurance. Further, of course, 
thanks to advances in medical knowl- 
edge the patient is able to get better 
treatment, much of which depends on 
expensive equipment and the like. 

But there are many unknowns still re- 
maining in this field of hospital utiliza- 
tion and medical economics. I believe 
that the Nation should be able to turn 
to the Public Health Service for enlight- 
enment in this field. Therefore, I am 
encouraged to note that the service as 
proposed in the President’s budget is 
pursuing a number of studies—at a 
comparatively low cost—to elucidate the 
facts in this area. It is my personal be- 
lief that the Public Health Service could 
profitably devote more of its resources 
than ere presently programed to the ex- 
ploration of these factors which affect 
the availability of medical knowledge. 

ENVIRON MENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


All of you are well aware of the in- 
creasing potential hazards to human 
health in our environment—in air pol- 
lution, water pollution, radiation, and 
the like. I was pleased to see that the 
Public Health Service is planning within 
the budget as submitted to the Congress 
a consolidation of these activities under 
unified direction so that their various 
programs in these related fields will be 
mutually supporting. I am convinced 
that the increased appropriations rec- 
ommended in this area by the President 
are of the utmost importance. 

Two Public Health Service installa- 
tions—the Communicable Disease Center 
in Atlanta and the Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Center in Cincinnati—serve as 
oridges between the acquisition of fun- 
damental knowledge and its application 
in the Nation’s health programs. The 
Service conducts a large share of its 
applied research through these institu- 
tions, and most of its training courses 
for State and local health personnel and 
those from industry. 

Both of these facilities have grown 
greatly, both in size and in national and 
international stature, within the past 
few years. Although both have recently 
moved into larger quarters, the Service 
has presented cogent reasons for the 
need for further physical expansion. 
Accordingly, funds were recommended 
by the President for planning future 
construction in connection with these 
facilities. and for other needed construc- 
tion. 

NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY 

I have been favorably impressed with 
the work done in the past 3 years by 
the National Health Survey in assessing 
the amount of illness and disability in 
the United States. The data developed 
by the survey, using interview methods 
with a selected sample of the popula- 
tion, show dimensions of our national 
health problem which are not revealed 
by a study of mortality figures alone. 
They show a Staggering number of man- 
days lost through disability, through 
injuries and chronic diseases, through 
such things as relatively minor upper 
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respiratory infections. This year the 
survey is beginning to collect comple- 
mentary data through health examina- 
tions which will, among other things, 
indicate how much validity can be as- 
sumed for information gathered through 
interviews. I am confident that the ex- 
penditures necessary to mount this 
health examination program will yield 
a great deal of essential information as 
to the true nature and relative impor- 
tance of our health problems. 

It seems to me that in emphasizing 
medical research, and stimulating inso- 
far as is practicable, we must also look 
with equal attention to the application 
of research results. There is nothing 
more tragic than lives lost and disabili- 
ties suffered through delay or failure to 
put into practice medical knowledge 
which has already been developed in the 


laboratory. It is balance between re- 
search and application, within the 
framework of economic feasibility, 


which must be sought in expenditures 
for public health. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 28 of the bill, 
line 4, there is this language: 

Including not to exceed $10,000 for tem- 
porary services at rates not to exceed $100 
per diem— 


Does this mean the hiring of more 
consuitants at $100 a day? 

Mr. LAIRD. This is the hiring of 
temporary consultants in the area of 
Indian health. They are medical tech- 
nicians. I support the payment of up to 
$100 for these medical technicians. 

Mr. GROSS. Elsewhere in Govern- 
ment we find consultants are paid $50, 
$75 per day and now today $100. Yes- 
terday we had a bill before the House 
in which there was a variety of per diems 
for consultants with the top being $75. 
Today it is $100 per day. 

Mr. LAIRD. I believe the gentleman 
will find that the language is “‘not to ex- 
ceed $100.” The people used in this 
work will have to be paid $100 in order 
to get an effective medical technician into 
these particular areas. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentle- 
man has been here long enough to know 
that when you say “not to exceed $100” 
that is the per diem that will be paid. 
To go further into the bill, on page 28 
there is this language: 

Payment for telephone service in private 
residences in the field, when authorized 
under regulations— 

And so forth. Does this set a prece- 
dent for the installation of telephones in 
private residences, can the gentleman 
tell me? 

Mr. LAIRD. I cannot answer the 
gentleman as to whether this sets a 
precedent. I believe it is necessary in 
the area of Indian health activities for 
these doctors to have a phone. I think 
the gentleman from Minnesota I[Mr. 
MarsHaLL] who went out and made an 
investigation of this problem can give 
the gentieman that information. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam of the opinion that 
these doctors can afford to pay for their 
own ite¢iepnones, 
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Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman perhaps 
would favor spending funds to set up 
offices for these doctors in these areas? 

Mr.GROSS. Not at all. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am opposed to setting 
up separate offices. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not be for that, 
either. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. It must be borne 
in mind in the first place that many of 
these doctors are located in very remote 
areas. Also it must be borne in mind 
that because they are located in these 
remote areas they are faced with a great 
many emergency problems and on very 
short notice they must call and make ar- 
rangements to take care of these in- 
digent patients in hospitals that may be 
far removed from their personal resi- 
dence. It has been my privilege to visit 
some of these places where some of these 
doctors live. They are a really dedi- 
cated group of people. In my estima- 
tion the amount of money which we 
spend on this per diem for these special- 
ists is returned manyfold in the services 
that they render to the Indians. 

One of the real problems we have in 
connection with Indian heaith is that 
these people are not operating on a daily 
or hourly basis. They are on call you 
might say 24 hours a day. And with all 
of the problems of living in remote areas 
it seems to me that this is certainly an 
item which is justified. 

Mr. LAIRD. And does not the gentle- 
man from Minnesota agree that the ef- 
fect of this provision is to give better 
service to these people and in the long 
run will save money, over a plan to set 
up a separate office which would cover 
service for a period of 8 or 10 hours a 
day. These people are giving 24 hours of 
service per day in this particular area. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I certainly agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
this appropriation bill, as usual, is one 
of the bills that we face every year that 
affects our health and many other activ- 
ities. It touches all of our communities 
and all of our States. 

During the discussion we have had 
here today we have been apprised of the 
dollars extended to the various areas by 
this legislation. However, I think any 
Member who takes the time to really look 
into the Federal activities covered in this 
legislation will readily find that the Fed- 
eral Government is getting into practi- 
cally every area that you can imagine. 
I think the Congress is going to come to 
the point where we are going to have to 
take one of two roads. We must decide 
whether the Federal Government is go- 
ing to continue to get into various new 
programs, whatever they may be, or we 
must decide that there are certain things 
that are local and State in responsibility. 

I recognize that as our economy has 
become more complex our Federal re- 
sponsibilities certainly have become 
more numerous. You will find in this 
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bill $45 million to assist communities 
in the construction of their sewage 
treatment facilities. This in my opinion 
is very definitely a local responsibility. 
However, I recognize that we do have a 
Federal responsibility in this area when 
it comes to water pollution research. I 
think the Federal Government can con- 
duct research of this kind of problem 
much better than a given State can, but 
the application of the research, in my 
opinion, should be done solely by the 
local communities and States. 

If the Federal Government is going to 
get into all these problems, whether in 
the field of health, education, or what 
not, then I just do not believe we can 
ever look forward again to any tax re- 
duction at the Federal level. We ought 
to be willing, if we are going to get into 
these areas, to support increased Fed- 
eral revenues to pay the bill. Our 
deficits are growing year after year. 
We are mortgaging the futures of our 
children and our grandchildren. 

Therefore, if we in the Congress of the 
United States are going to continue to 
embark upon these new programs, some 
of them worthy, as they may be, then we 
also ought to be willing to stand up and 
raise revenue to pay the bill. I think it 
is foolhardy to increase appropriations 
year after year and also to advocate tax 
reduction. 

The legislation we have here today is 
about the best we could expect to get. 
It touches many of the areas of vital 
concern to us all in the area of medical 
research. We are all interested in re- 
search in regard to cancer, heart dis- 
ease, mental health, or whatever it may 
be. But looking over the past history of 
these appropriations, I wonder if we 
have not been increasing these a little 
faster than we are able to train the peo- 
ple adequately to carry on this research. 
If it takes $50 or $100 million to get real 
results, I think everyone would support 
it. But I cannot find that we can put 
a dollar sign on any of these research 
endeavors and say they are going to 
bring a given result, however desirable 
the purpose may be. 

Considering Federal aid and the par- 
ticipation the Federal Government has 
in some of these areas, I would say the 
overwhelming majority of the medical 
schools in the United States would have 
to close their doors if the research funds 
in this appropriation bill were denicd 
them. 

I was interested some weeks ago when 
Dr. Harlan Hatcher, president of the 
University of Michigan, was in Wash- 
ington and he made the statement that 
of the total budget of the University of 
Michigan, of some $92 million over $20 
million is Federal money at this time. 
These Federal moneys are becoming so 
integrated in these institutions that to 
remove them or in any way to reduce 
them drastically would have an adverse 
effect on these institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this legisla- 
tion although, frankly, there is some of 
the authorizing legislation that I op- 
posed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan |[Mr. CEepDER- 
BERG! has expired. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DENToN], 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana {Mr. BrapEemas]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, 
from the 3d of April to the 9th of April 
of this year we are going to celebrate 
Naticnal Library Week in our country, 
That celebration will have a special sig- 
nifizance in the State of Indiana this 
year because of the splendid action of 
beth the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions and the full Committee on Appro- 
priations in recommending that $7.5 
million, the full authorization for the 
rural library service program, be in- 
cluded in the bill this year, rather than 
the $7.3 million recommended in the 
Precident’s budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pay tribute 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], and my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Indiana, a member of the subcommittee 
[Mr, DENTON], for their fine leadership 
in making possible the retention of these 
funds. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
State of Indiana is the only one of the 
50 States and 3 territories in this Nation 
that has steadfastly refused to accept 
any of the Federal funds that are avail- 
able under the rural library service pro- 
gram. This refusal amounts to an ob- 
stinate, shortsighted, and willful give- 
away by the Republican Governor of 
Indiana, Harold W. Handley, of the tax 
moneys of Hoosier taxpayers to the cit- 
izens of all the other 49 States which 
do benefit by participation in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, it is ironical that re- 
cently Governor Handley proclaimed 
National Library Week in Indiana for 
April 3-9. Apparently he is willing to 
include the people of Indiana in Library 
Week but he is not very willing to see 
them in libraries. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
public librarian in the Governor’s own 
hometown of LaPorte, Ind., wrote to me 
the other day to give his full support to 
Indiana’s participation in this program. 

The newspaper published in Governor 
Handley’s hometown, the LaPorte Her- 
ald-Arzus, has editorially strongly en- 
dorsed the participation of Indiana in 
the program. 

Seven Democratic Congressmen from 
Indiana and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Indiana, the Honorabie R. 
VANCE HARTKE, as well as all four of the 
announced Democratic candidates for 
the nomination for Governor of our 
State and the speaker of the State 
House of Representatives, as well as the 
minority leader of the State Senate, 
have endorsed the participation of the 
State of Indiana in the rural library 
service program. 

We in Indiana now have an oppor- 
tunity, because of the action of the dis- 
tinguished Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to make use of our share of the 
funds provided by this act, funds pro- 
vided in part by the tax moneys of 
Hoosier citizens. I want again to con- 
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gratulate the members of the commit- 
tee and express once more my appreci- 
ation to my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Denton], 
for their leadership on this important 
matter. 

The issue of participation in the rural 
library program is now squarely drawn. 
The people of Indiana will decide next 
the issue in November. The leaders of 
the Republican Party in Indiana are on 
record against our participation. All of 
the Democratic candidates for Governor 
favor our participation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident the 
people of Indiana will choose wisely. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
very largely an Indiana question. There 
are 800,000 people in the State of Indi- 
ana who are without library service and 
it is believed that for another million the 
library service is inadequate. 

Mr. Chairman, of the 50 States in the 
Union, Indiana is the only one which has 
not taken advantage of the rural library 
program. For this reason, the Budget 
Director reduced this appropriation from 
$7.5 million to $7.3 million. Indiana's 
share is approximately $193.574. The 
gentleman from Indiana | Mr. BRADEMAS | 
has pointed out that we hope after the 
first of the year, when we have a new 
Governor, that Indiana will take advan- 
tage of this library program the same as 
the other States. I also want to thank 
the committee for restoring this money 
so that Indiana will be treated the same 
as other States in the Nation. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
library services program has meant a 
great deal to the State of West Virginia. 
More than 184,090 books, including basic 
reference collections, have been provided 
West Virginia libraries under this worth- 
while program. I hope the State of In- 
diana will be able to take advantage of 
this program. Strengthening our public 
libraries where books are readily avail- 
able to all of our citizens, regardless of 
their ability to pay, is one significant way 
to expand the educational frontier so 
vital to our national survival. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Library Association, women's clubs, the 
Parent-Teachers Association, and the 
Farmers Union all appeared before our 
committee and asked to have this fund 
restored. I told them they were probably 
talking to the wrong people and that 
they ought to talk to the Governor of 
Indiana to get him to take advantage of 
the program. They said they would. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I take this opportunity 
to congratulate the gentleman from In- 
diana {Mr. Denton! for the splendid job 
he did in pointing up the recent increase 
in appropriations for aid to dependent 
children; $200 million in this budget, 
with an additional $100 million to be 
spent by the State and local agencies to 
provide for the care of families that are 
abandoned by parents that are living; I 
wonder if you could tell the committee 
What special efforts are being made by 
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the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to reduce this rising cost. 

Mr. DENTON. We were assured by 
the Secretary that if the prosecutor 
would ask the welfare people they would 
work through the social security and lo- 
cate these runaway fathers. This had 
been a working rule for some time, he 
said, but the Department had passed a 
regulation recently to that effect. A 
trial run was made in the city of Cleve- 
land with great success. I served as a 
prosecuting attorney, and I know how 
hard it is to make these recalcitrant par- 
ents support their children. It is much 
easier to get the money from the welfare 
people. But it is an outrageous situa- 
tion. I hope that the welfare will co- 
operate with the prosecution. 
ask that in those cases where there are 
fathers who are not supporting their 
children that welfare will turn over their 
revorts to the law-enforcement officers 
to see that the men who are guilty are 
prosecuted. 

Mr. VANIK. Does the gentleman feel 
that we should approach this problem 
solely in this way, or is there need for 
enacting a flitht-from-family-responsi- 
bility law? 

Mr. DENTON. Ever since I have been 
here I have had such a bill in the hop- 
per. I got a hearing from a Judiciary 
Committee the first year, but nothing 
since. The FBI opposed it because they 
did not want to be operating as police 
court officers. I think a Federal so-called 
runaway-pappy bill should be enacted. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to commend 
this committee for its concern with the 
skyrocketing rise in the cost of the aid 
to dependent children program. It is 
shocking that $200 million in Federal 
funds plus an additional $100 million in 
State and local funds are paid to sup- 
port children who have living runaway 
fathers who could and should support 
these children. Of the total number of 
dependent children cases, 90 percent 
have living fathers who dodge their 
family responsibilities. 

Providing for abandoned children costs 
the Nation $800,000 a day, a 67-percent 
increase from the $540,000 per day cost 
of this program 2 years ago. At this rate 
of increase this item of public expense is 
rising more phenomenally than any 
other peacetime Government expense. 

Our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON], is 
absolutely correct when he stated during 
the hearings on February 4, 1960: 

There is no reason why men who bring 
children into the world should not support 
them, and that seems to be the terrible 
weakness, that nothing is done to require 
them to support their children. 


In America it is relatively easy for a 
weak-willed father to abandon his chil- 
dren. He simply crosses the State line, 
moves to a new community, obtains a 
new job. and often creates a new family 
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circle. There are times when he may 
obtain a new social security number 
through the use of an alias or fraudulent 
name and thereby shield himself from 
apprehension. 

Secretary Flemming is to be com- 
mended for the modest relaxation of 
OASI records to locate runaway fathers 
of dependent children supported through 
Federal funds. Unfortunately, local 
agencies have not made full and com- 
plete use of these facilities, and this ap- 
proach is of course ineffective where the 
runaway father uses an alias and estab- 
lishes a new account number. 

Last summer, at the request of Con- 
gressman WIDNALL and myself, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare proceeded with a special survey 
study in three scattered communities in 
America including the Cleveland, Cuya- 
hoga County, area. AS a result of this 
special effort, in my community, of 290 
errant fathers, 111 were located. Sixty- 
three were located with social security 
records as the chief source of this in- 
formation. As a result of the special ef- 
fort, 37 support orders were obtained, 
and 5 entered into voluntary agreements 
to support their children. The results 
of this special effort were not insignifi- 
cant and point the way to saving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

In my opinion, the only real solution 
to this problem would be the enactment 
of a law prohibiting interstate flight from 
family responsibility. The Attorney 
General does not desire the additional 
work that would be involved. The FBI 
undoubtedly feels it is already over- 
burdened with its established respon- 
sibilities, while the Social Security Ad- 
ministration would undoubtedly resist 
a widescale opening of its records to per- 
mit the effective administration of such 
a law. 

This problem is so grave and so vital to 
the national interest that it must be‘ap- 
proached in a giant step. If runaway 
fathers are quickly apprehended, the 
word will pass like wildfire that this na- 
tion will not tolerate this escape from 
family responsibility. Not only will 
tremendous savings in public funds be 
effected, but family life will be made 
more stable. 

It has also recently come to my atten- 
tion that one government agency will 
be making payments of benefits to a 
runaway father, while at the same time 
another agency of the government will 
be making payments for the support of 
his neglected children. In my com- 
munity I recently came upon a case in 
which the runaway father was receiving 
disability benefits from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration while making absolutely no 
contribution to his abandoned family for 
a period in excess of 7 years. If this 
family were not sustained through the 
diligent efforts of the working mother, it 
would be eligible for aid to dependent 
children, while the government would 
be subsidizing the maintenance of the 
runaway father. 

Certainly in these circumstances we 
should preclude the payment of any 
public benefits to a beneficiary who ne- 
glects his family obligation at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Government, the 
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State and local governments, his family, 
and the entire community. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a real pleasure to serve on the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriations under 
the leadership of our esteemed colleague, 
JOHN Focarty. He is a fair, considerate 
chairman who constantly strives to make 
an arduous task as pleasant as possible 
for his fellow members. He not only 
knows his subject but is genuinely inter- 
ested in every phase of it. He has a 
sincere regard for his fellow man and 
puts his heart into his work. 


ABLE COLLEAGUES 


My colleague from Indiana, Congress- 
man Denton, shares this real interest. 
I know that his understanding of the 
many problems of labor and of people 
give him a fine insight into the programs 
with which we work. His knowledge and 
experience as a lawyer have been of 
great value to the committee. 

On the other side, we have my good 
friend from the neighboring State of 
Wisconsin, Congressman Larrp, who has 
the special ability of going directly to 
the heart of the problems before us. An 
able Representative; it is a pleasure to 
work with him. 

Our colleague from Michigan, Con- 
gressman CEDERBERG, has a vast knowl- 
edge of the many special areas consid- 
ered in our hearings. He is a diligent 
and conscientious worker who makes a 
genuine contribution to our proceedings. 

A REWARDING EXPERIENCE 


Because the programs with which we 
deal affect all of our people so inti- 
mately, our hearings are an unusually re- 
warding experience. Since we all share 
a desire to promote the welfare of our 
fellow citizens, cooperation comes easy. 
All of us are disappointed at times that 
we cannot move forward more rapidly in 
one area or another. We have tried to 
resolve these differences as reasonably as 
possible and within the limitations we 
know exist at a time when so much of 
our income is devoted to military de- 
fense. 

I doubt, Mr. Chairman, if any other 
committee of the Congress enjoys so 
broad a view of American life as we do 
in our hearings. Wecan see the progress 
being made on many fronts to improve 
the daily lives of millions of our fellow 
citizens. The programs we discuss are 
concerned with their work, their health, 
their retirement years, and their com- 
munity schools and hospitals. 

DEPARTMENTS AFFECT EVERYONE 


The Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, between them, touch the lives of 
every American at some point. There is 
no concern more properly a Representa- 
tive’s than the concern for human lives 
and human needs. For this reason, I will 
always be grateful for the opportunity 
to serve on this committee. 

It is not enough to commend my col- 
leagues for the fine working spirit of the 
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committee because this can also be ate 
tributed to the witnesses who appear be- 
fore us. 

DEDICATED PUBLIC SERVANTS 


For the most part, they are dedicated 
men and women determined to help im- 
prove the lot of their fellow citizens by 
carrying out the work of their agencies 
efficiently and effectively. Some of them 
have devoted a lifetime of service to the 
sick and needy. Some of them have 
made sacrifices to stay in Government 
service and many of them will leave their 
mark of accomplishment. Just as it is 
an inspiration to us, it must be a satis- 
faction to them to see the great accom- 
plishments to which they have contrib- 
uted over the years. 

We are sometimes tempted to be dis- 
couraged by needs still unmet or jobs un- 
done, but we can take hope in gairs we 
have made and are making in some vital 
areas covered by the bill before you. 

SECRETARY LOOKS TO FUTURE 


The future presents still new chal- 
lenges. Some of these were outlined for 
us by the Secretary of Labor, one of the 
ablest men in the President’s cabinet, in 
a discussion of the decade ahead. 

The estimates of the Department of 
Labor have important meanings for our 
immediate future. The great and rapid 
change taking place around us is surely 
one of the big stories of our time. It has 
social and economic implications which 
by their very nature become political 
implications. 

LABOR FORCE TO GROW 


The Secretary says our labor force will 
increase by 20 percent between 1960 and 
1970 and farm employment will decline 
at almost the same rate. Farm Zamilies, 
however, will remain one of the major 
sources of manpower in this continuing 
shift to a predominantly industrial 
economy. 

According to the Secretary, the trend 
of the last century will be accelerated in 
the decade ahead. In 1910, one out of 
three persons lived on afarm. Now, 1 
out of 10 lives on a farm. About 6 mil- 
lion people are actually employed in 
farming, almost the same number as 
there were in 1870. 

MORE FOOD—FEWER FARMERS 


There is no better testimony to the 
technolozical revolution in agriculture 
which has made the American farmer 
the most efficient producer in the world. 
While our population has grown by 141 
million people in the last 90 vears, its 
food and fiber needs are more than met 
by the same number of farmers. 

As farm manpower requirements are 
reduced, there is a substantial increase 
in the number of people leaving farms. 
Young people, especially, are leaving the 
farms in greater proportion than any 
other age group. 

JUMP IN 18-YEAR-OLDS 


In the general population, birth rates 
are expected to remain high and death 
rates to decline. The number of young 
people reaching the age of 18 each year 
will hold at about 3 million until 1965 
when it will jump to almost 4 million 
each year for the next half of the decade. 
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The total working force will increase 
by 13.5 million workers, the biggest 10- 
year jump in our history. Twelve million 
of these will come from the age groups 
under 25 and over 45. The only group 
to decline in both number and percentage 
will be the 35 to 44 group which includes 
the depression babies of the 1930’s. 

INCREASE IN SERVICE TRADES 


Another historic change is taking 
place, the Secretary told us, in the kind 
of jobs available to these new workers, 
Since 1950, there are more people em- 
ployed in providing services than in pro- 
ducing goods and this trend is continu- 
ing. 

Scientific and technological advances 
in most industries will demand better 
education and training. Estimates are 
that 7 out of 10 people entering the 
labor force in the 1960's will be high 
school graduates or will have done some 
college work. Ten years ago, it was 
6 out of 10. 

SCHOOLING INCREASES EARNINGS 


About seven and one-half million of 
the new workers, however, will not have 
completed high school and 2!5 million 
of these will not have completed a grade 
school education. Thus, 30 percent of 
all young workers entering the labor 
force in the next 10 years will lack a 
high school education. 

In general, the labor studies show that 
those with more schooling have higher 
earnings while unemployment is much 
higher among those with the least 
education. 

NEED SKILLED WORKERS 


To make best use of our manpower 
potential, we must give special thought 
to this part of the work force. There is 
sufficient emphasis on the highly spe- 
cialized sciences as a result of the sputnik 


scare. Similar effort must now be di- 
rected to young workers with other 
abilities. 


One important step is expansion and 
improvement of training on the job, in- 
cluding apprenticeships for the skilled 
trades. Every worker must be placed in 
a job that best fits his talents and he 
must be trained to make full use of these 
talents on the job. 

UTILIZE FARM SKILLS 

A highly mobile work force like ours 
presents new opportunities for those who 
are trained to accept them. Conse- 
quently, special attention should be di- 
rected to the young people leaving 
farms who already have skills that can 
be better develope¢c and utilized. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Labor 
should be commended for the foresight 
in studying the needs of the years imme- 
diately ahead. It gives us an oppor- 
tunity to prepare in an orderly manner 
rather than be swept up in the current 
of change. Whether we like it or not, 
that change is taking place all around 
us and we must accept its challenges. 
There is no waste so tragic as the waste 
of human resources. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to 
review in detail the work of all of the 
agencies for which funds are included 
in this bill. I do, however, want to call 
attention to some items which might be 
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overlooked in a bill of such broad con- 
sequence and which deserve our atten- 
tion because of their present or future 
implications. 

LABOR REPORTS COST MONEY 


One of the Department of Labor items 
which merits attention is the increased 
cost of administering the Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports as the result 
of enactment of the so-called Griffin- 
Landrum bill. The budget request of 
the Bureau is for 620 positions at a cost 
of $5,500,000 to the taxpayers. We re- 
duced the amount by $250,000 on top of 
an $835,000 reduction made in the De- 
partment’s request by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Neither of these reductions neces- 
sarily indicate true savings since the 
Department’s original request was 
based on factual material about in- 
creased workloads under the new law. 
The reductions made by the Bureau and 
by our committee were made largely be- 
cause it is a new program and it is wise 
to have some operating experience upon 
which to base appropriations. It is pos- 
sible, however, that if the work is 
properly done, appropriations will have 
to be increased in the future. 

REPORTS MEAN EMPLOYEES 


The House will recall that another 
provision of this act calls for the re- 
porting and disclosure of welfare and 
pension plan data. For administration 
of this provision, the Department re- 
quested 81 positions at a cost of $523,900. 

To carry out its responsibilities under 
the new law, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has asked for approximately 
$3 million which includes an additional 
100 new job positions. 

IMPOSES FUTURE OBLIGATIONS 


This helps to point up one of the real 
problems we constantly face in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. How can we 
accurately measure the future cost of 
Government on the basis of the obliga- 
tions we assume in our legislative acts 
from day to day? ‘True, these obliga- 
tions are sometimes ignored but this does 
not solve the problem; it only postpones 
the day of reckoning. 

An example is our failure to meet the 
cost of providing credit for military 
service for men covered under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. The Congress ap- 
proved legislation providing credit for 
military service and the Federal contri- 
bution for this purpose totals $133,354,- 
000 through December 31, 1958. 


MOCKS DEBT LIMIT 


When we pass over such obligations, 
we are contributing to an unsound fiscal 
policy which too often makes a mockery 
of the statutory debt limit. On behalf 
of our committee, it should be pointed 
out that we have consistently urged the 
administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget to resolve this matter once and 
for all. The legislation as now written 
is clear enough and the Bureau's delay- 
ing tactics are unjustified. 

COMMEND GENERAL HAISLIP 


It is not possible, Mr. Chairman, to 
Single out all of the people who appear 
before us who do a particularly good job 
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of administration. I do, however, wish 
to commend Gen. Wade H. Haislip, Gov- 
ernor of the U.S. Soldiers’ Home. He 
is a capable administrator and a forth- 
right witness. His clear and concise 
manner of testifying might well be an 
example to other witnesses. 

There appears to be some reduction 
in the quantity of surplus agricultural 
commodities made available to the Sol- 
diers’ Home. It is my hope that this 
situation will be corrected. 

INDIAN HEALTH PROGRESS 


In turning to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I want 
first to discuss some of the Indian health 
problems in which we have taken a spe- 
cial interest. We are beginning to make 
progress and this is always an interest- 
ing stage in the development of any 
program, 

Much remains to be done, of course. 
It would be unfair to give the House the 
impression that the progress being made 
gives hope of immediate reduction of 
Federal expenditures. On the contrary, 
the current appropriation still falls con- 
siderably short of the estimated $60 to 
$65 million annually recommended in a 
comprehensive study of the problem. 

DEATH RATES CUT 


This year your committee is recom- 
mending $48.276,000 for Indian health 
activities and $8.965,000 for construction 
of Indian health facilities. We believe 
this will enable the Public Health Serv- 
ice to carry forward the essential efforts 
which have contributed to the progress. 

This is again a program in which 
progress can be measured in terms of 
human lives. The low standard of 
health care available to Indians in many 
parts of our country was certainly a 
major contribution to the extraordi- 
narily high death rate. It is most en- 
couraging to see that the efforts of the 
past 5 years offer new hope and have 
already increased life expectancy. 

TUBERCULOSIS DEATHS DOWN 


Tuberculosis, once the No. 1 cause of 
death among Indians, today ranks 
eighth. In the 5 years, 1954 through 
1958, the tuberculosis death rate dropped 
42 percent among Indians. The drop 
among Alaska natives was even more 
spectacular—over 80 percent. 

Reported new cases of tuberculosis 
have dropped 26 percent in the same 5 
years among Indians and by 60 percent 
among Alaska natives. 

INFANT MORTALITY CUT 


Infant death rates have always been 
tragically excessive among Indians, 
Nearly one-fourth of all Indian children 
die in the first year, compared to only 
7 percent in the general population. 
Indian mothers are being encouraged to 
seek medical assistance and more babies 
are being born in hospitals. As a result 
the Indian death rate for the first month 
now compares with the general popula- 
tion but the rate jumps to five times 
higher in the remaining 11 months. 

Gastroenteric and other diseases due 
to inadequate sanitation on Indian res- 
ervations rank high as causes of sick- 
ness and health. Deaths from gastro- 
enteric diseases are 10 times greater 
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among Indians than among the general 

population, although there is evidence 

of a decline in the Indian rate, 
TRACHOMA TREATMENT UP 


Notable progress has been made 
against trachoma an eye disease that 
can cause blindness. It was found on 
most of the reservations in the South- 
west and afflicted 10 to 25 percent of 
those examined. Subsequent treatment 
resulted in a reported cure rate of 85 to 
95 percent. 

These are some of the welcome signs 
of progress. Remember, we are not 
dealing in statistics here; we are deal- 
ing in human beings. These are lives 
saved or health restored to men, women, 
and children who are our fellow citizens. 


DEATHS CAN BE REDUCED 


More can and is being done. Indian 
health problems of today are much like 
those of our whole population a genera=- 
tion ago. Most illnesses and nearly a 
fifth of the deaths among Indians can 
be prevented. 

Over half of the Indian population is 
under 20 years of age because of the high 
death rate. The average age of Indians 
at death is 40 years while it is 62 for all 
races. Deaths from influenza and 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, gastroenteritis 
and other communicable diseases are 3 
to 10 times greater than in the general 
population. 

MORE PREVENTIVE ACTIVITIES 


To provide the kind of medical treat- 
ment and health services which makes 
this progress possible, we need to develop 
hospital and clinical facilities in many 
parts of the country. At the same time, 
we are moving into improved preventive 
activities designed to create more 
healthful living conditions. 

At first glance, the budget request 
for a $2,026,000 increase in funds for 
health activities would appear to be an 
improvement in medical treatment. The 
Congress, however, has passed Public 
Law 86-121, the Indian Sanitation Facil- 
ities Act. Diversion of funds and per- 
sonnel to implement the act would actu- 
ally leave the health activities funds at 
last year’s level. The committee fails to 
see how funds and personnel can be 
utilized in the sanitation program with- 
out an adverse effect on the medical and 
health programs. 

New hospitals are coming into opera- 
ation at Sells, Ariz., and Gallup, N. Mex.; 
approximately $735,600 is required to 
staff these hospitals. 

INCREASED CONTRACT CARE 


At the same time, funds have proven 
insufficient in some States to meet con- 
tract care needs. Your committee has 
provided an increase of $750,000 and our 
report expresses the desire that this in- 
crease be used primarily to meet con- 
tract care obligations. 

Hopelessly inadequate sanitation fa- 
cilities have long been recognized as 
source of much disease and poor health 
among Indians. Because it is so impor- 
tant that the worst of these sanitation 
deficiencies be eliminated, your commit- 
tee is especially interested in the most 
effective and economical use of \the 
funds available. 
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USE FUNDS WISELY 


In our hearings, we discovered that 
despite the fact that Indians are required 
to provide all on-premise labor some of 
the projects cost up to $1,000 per family. 
These projects do include both develop- 
ment of sanitary water sources and a 
waste disposal system. Because of dis- 
tances and circumstances involved, these 
costs may be justified. 

However, we immediately face the 
question of whether such sums might 
not be better spent on other aspects of 
Indian health which yield yet greater re- 
sults. Accordingly, we caution the Pub- 
lic Health Service to carefully analyze 
each project to prevent use of resources 
which might be more beneficial in an- 
other application. 

STEADY PROGRESS IS GOAL 

Considering the overall program for 
Indian health activities, there undoubt- 
edly are members who feel that more 
funds might accelerate the progress we 
are witnessing. There are, however, ad- 
ministrative and personnel problems 
which must be met first if we are to in- 
sure the maximum benefit intended for 
the Indian families served oy these pro- 
grams. 

The committee feels that a steady rate 
of progress will be of more lasting bene- 
fit and will prevent costly problems 
which can only result in poorer service 
to the very people we are trying to help. 

HOUSING IS GREATEST PROBLEM 


Nowhere is the seriousness of our 
problem better demonstrated than in the 
area of construction of Indian health fa- 
cilities. The Public Health Service 
originally requested $11,388,000 which 
was reduced to $6.964,000 by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The greatest single problem remains 
adequate housing. Without decent liv- 
ing quarters, it is impossible to recruit 
and retain the doctors and professional 
health personnel on whom the whole 
health program depends. When respon- 
sibility for health care was transferred 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the 
Public Health Service, housing facilities 
were not included. 

NEED IN ISOLATED AREAS 


To relieve the immediate problem, so- 
called Picket housing was provided for 
temporary occupation. Deterioration has 
made many of these units unfit for hu- 
man occupancy yet 301 are still in use. 
We are concerned about good facilities 
for the patients themselves; now we must 
also face up to the need for decent quar- 
ters for the dedicated men and women 
assigned to these isolated areas where ac- 
ceptable housing is nonexistent. 

The service’s original request would 
have provided 236 units. The budget al- 
lowed 76 units, a cutback from last year’s 
88 units despite the growing need. The 
committee feels that there is no justifica- 
tion for falling farther behind and has 
provided funds for 49 additional units, or 
a total of 134. It would be desirable to 
move ahead even more rapidly but we are 
aware of the many demands on the 
limited funds available and feel that the 
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recommendation before you at least rep- 
resents steady and economical progress. 
MOBILE HOUSING IS USEFUL 


Public Law 85-241 requires that all 
public quarters for commissioned officers 
be made adequate by July 1, 1961, or else 
be demolished or otherwise disposed of. 
It is not my purpose to evaluate or crit- 
icize that legislation. We need to re- 
member, however, that the very nature 
of Indian health activities results in hous- 
ing requirements of both a temporary 
and permanent nature. 

In some cases, the need will exist only 
for the next 5 to 10 years. To use perm- 
anent housing funds to meet temporary 
needs is to compound our problem. This 
is a problem still to be faced since the 
deadline date of July 1, 1961, was ex- 
tended only 1 year. 

Your committee has recommended, 
therefore, that some of the increased 
funds be used for a pilot program to de- 
termine if portable housing might be a 
satisfactory solution in such areas. The 
design and construction of house trailers 
or movile homes has improved greatly in 
recent years and this possibility should 
certainiy be considered at temporary 
pests. It would present advantages over 
the substandard housing now available in 
these areas and would permit more rapid 
improvement. 

COMMUNITY COOPERATION NECESSARY 


Necessity for some longer range plan- 
ning seems indicated by the testimony 
before the committee so that goals can 
be established and available resources 
be efficiently used. 

Community cooperation is to be ear- 
nestly solicited on the basis of well- 
formulated plans and well-defined re- 
sponsibilities. In working out arrange- 
ments with States and local communities, 
the responsibilities of all parties should 
be clearly understood before funds are 
designated or commitments made. 

NEED HOUSING IN GALLUP 


The committee was disappointed to 
learn that adequate housing may not be 
available for the additional personnel 
needed to put the new hospital at Gallup, 
N. Mex., into operation in January 1961. 
The Public Health Service and the Con- 
eress had assurances that housing would 
be provided through local resources. 

The community would benefit not only 
from the increased hospital payroll but 
in the sale and rental of housing. The 
hospital is much needed and failure to 
provide adequate housing would be a 
serious problem. It is hoped that the 
people of Gallup. N. Mex., recognize this 
so that the hospital may be put into op- 
eration without further delay. 

NEW HOSPITALS OPEN 


A new hospital at Eagle Butte, S. Dak., 
is scheduled to be opened this month and 
the Sells, Ariz., hospital is expected to 
be in operation in December of this year. 
The contract for a hospital at Keams 
Canyon, Ariz., is expected to be awarded 
this month. 

The hospital at Shiprock, N. Mex., will 
soon be complete. There has been some 
delay in completion of the hospital at 
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Kotzebue, Alaska, but it is hoped that 
the facility can be finished next year. 
MODERNIZATION IN PROGRESS 


By the end of this year, moderniza- 
tion of hospitals at Rosebud and Pine 
Ridge, S. Dak.; Browning, Mont.; and 
White River, Ariz., will be completed. 
The committee is pleased that the 15 
authorized health centers and clinics 
have all been completed. 

Funds are included in the bill before 
you for replacement hospitals at San 
Carlos, Ariz., and Barrow, Alaska. Ma- 
jor alterations are authorized in other 
locations in accordance with the budget 
requests. 

JOINT CONSTRUCTION USEFUL 

While no funds were budgeted for con- 
struction of joint hospital facilities un- 
der Public Law 85-151, the committee 
feels that the number of communities 
ready to build since the budget was pre- 
pared warrants reconsideration. 

This obviously seems to be a more eco- 
nomical means of providing hospital 
facilities for Indians and we recommend 
that a part of the increased construction 
appropriation be devoted to this purpose. 
Indian beds in community hospitals are 
the best way to provide health services 
in many locations and the committee 
report urges that the program move 
ahead expeditiously. 

DELAY CAN COST MONEY 

The House can readily see that the 
health problems of Indian families are 
great. The steady progress being made 
warrants the relatively modest increases 
necessary to achievement of the goals 
anticipated in the survey mentioned ear- 
lier which estimated a required budget 
of $60 to $65 million. 

Once we have repaired the damages of 
long neglect, we can hope to level off 
and finally reduce some of these ex- 
penditures. To ignore some of these 
needs any longer can only lead to more 
expensive programs in the years ahead 
while the ravages of disease and illness 
add to the untold human suffering. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 


As our report States. everyone ccn- 
cerned must have anticipated our action 
in restoring funds for the promotion and 
further development of vocational edu- 
cation. 

While the Secretary of Labor was 
warning us that young workers, farm 
and nonfarm, in the next decade must 
be better educated and better trained, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was asking for a cut in the very 
program designed to provide this 
training 

STRONG LOCAL SUPPORT 

Under the provisions of the George- 
Barden Act. vocational education is be- 
ing provided in the fields of agriculture, 
distributive occupations, home_ eco- 
nomics, trades and industry, practical 
nursing, and the fishery trades. Most 
of the programs are organized and op- 
erated by local school boards. 

To insure the maximum of local con- 
trol and local benefit. the operating edu- 
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cational agency determines the occupa- 
tions for which training will be provided, 
as well as the curriculum and the con- 
tent of the courses offered. About $4 of 
State and local funds are spent for every 
Federal dollar contributed. 

MINNESOTA PROGRAM GROWS 


As the program is made available to 
more and more young people, the share 
of Federal participation has declined. 
Mr. Harold M. Ostrem, chairman of the 
Minnesota Vocational Association Legis- 
lative Committee, has provided us with 
some valuable information on the de- 
velopment of the program in my State. 
Almost 100,000 persons are enrolled in 
Minnesota. The program is supported 
with 85 percent local and State funds as 
compared to 15 percent in Federal funds. 
Continuation of the technical education 
program is vital as the demand for 
skilled technicians increases. The dc- 
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been permitted to stand, the contribu- 
tion to Minnesota would have been re- 
duced $49,240 in a year in which our leg- 
islature is not in session. Many States 
would have suffered the same problem. 
It is inconceivable that the officials re- 
sponsible would expect the Congress to 
disrupt this important program at the 
very time it seems most needed. 
RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE IMPROVING 


Mr. Chairman, the Library Services 
Act was designed to promote free pub- 
lic library services in rural areas with- 
out such services or with inadequate 
services. This purpose is being achieved 
and your commitiee has recommended 
the authorized appropriation of $7,500,- 
000 for the next fiscal year. 

Testimony from the States indicates 
that county and revional libraries fos- 
tered under the program have brought 
free library service for the first time to 
over 1 million rural people and have 
Substantially improved service to another 
712 million. 

IMPORTANT AID TO EDUCATION 


The State and local support given this 
program is witness to its importance to 
the rural community. Two dollars of 
State and local money were spent last 
year for every dollar of Federal money. 
On an overall basis, State appropriations 
have increased 54 percent since 1956 and 
local appropriations have risen 45 per- 
cent over the same period. 

Regional libraries and bookmobiles in 
the rural areas of this country provide 
a ready and free source of the books 
and other informational material so im- 
portant to continuing self-education and 
in supplementing formal education. 
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mand is growing in both the manufac- 
turing and service industries. 
LOCAL AND STATE FUNDS 


The following chart indicates the 
growth of the program in our State in 
the past 5 years: 

Enrollments in Minnesota vocational 

education programs 
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The following chart shows the amount 
and percent of funds provided by the 
local, State, and Federal Governments 
in support of vocational education pro- 
grams in Minnesota: 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR RURAL CHILDREN 


To give rural children the benefit of 
library services already enjoyed by their 
city cousins is an important contribution 
to real education. The influence of good 
books is immeasurable. Certainly chil- 
dren should not be denied them because 
of isolation, the very condition¥n which 
books and informational mater y be 
most useful. 

Here again, the important thing is lo- 
cal acceptance of the program and local 
management for the maximum lecal 
benefit. 

The thousands of citizens in rural 
counties who have joined together in 
county and regional efforts to provide 
library service for themselves and their 
families are to be commended for pub- 
lic service of the highest order. 

POLLUTION CONTROL IMPROVES 


The committee has allowed the same 
amount as was appropriated for 1960 to 
carry on the fight against the growing 
hazard of water pollution. Significant 
progress has been made under the Water 
Pollution Control Act in protecting our 
national water resources. 

While the local community shares 
most,of the burden, most often other 
communities and other States down- 
stream receive the greater share of bene- 
fits in terms of unpolluted water. There 
is obviously some benefit to the com- 
munity building its waste treatment 
plant, but the downstream benefits illus- 
trate the cooperative nature of the pro- 
gram. 

BLATNIK AUTHORED PROGRAM 


Local support is again indicated by 


local expenditures of $5 for every dollar 
of Federal expenditure. Minnesota has 
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been in the forefront of this program 
and properly so since it was the dedi- 
cated effort of my friend and colleague, 
JOHN BLATNIK, that initiated the pro- 
gram, 

The magnitude of the task before us 
in protecting essential water supplies 
seems overwhelming but we are making 
steady progress. 

HOSPITAL SPACE LAGS 


Over the past 12 years, Mr. Chairman, 
the Hill-Burton program has played a 
major role in development of the Na- 
tion’s hospital system. A concept of 
long-range planning has been fostered 
and widely applied. High standards of 
design and construction and promotion 
of improvements in hospital administra- 
tion have improved hospital services. 

During the past year alone, more than 
26,000 hospital beds and nursing home 
beds were added to the Nation’s health 
resources through construction grants. 

CONSTRUCTION COSTS RISING 


The committee is reeommending $150 
million, a reduction below the current 
appropriation, but certainly a more real- 
istic figure than the budget offered. 

Sharp population increases and the 
rising obsolescence of existing hospitals 
tends to offset the progress being made 
in reducing the deficit. But just to keep 
even with population increases and the 
replacement of obsolete facilities is pref- 
erable to an unwarranted cutback at 
this time. It must also be remembered 
that construction costs have increased 
by more than 50 percent since 1948. 


NURSE TRAINING STEPPED UP 


Mr. Chairman, we are all aware that 
the Nation is faced with a critical short- 
age of nurses. The program adminis- 
tered by the Division of Nursing Re- 
sources provides consultation to hospi- 
tals to improve efficiency of nursing 
services, develops new methods of pro- 
viding nursing services, and provides 
scholarships for advanced training of 
nurses under the Health Amendments 
Act of 1956. 

Assistance is provided both for short- 
term intensive training courses and 
long-term training for teaching, admin- 
istrative, and supervisory positions. 
Your committee recommends an addi- 
tional $600,000 in order that the long- 
term training program can be continued 
at present levels in view of the number 
of pending applications and the serious 
shortage of properly trained nurses in 
this field. 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN SERVICES 


I want to call attention now to a sit- 
uation which has earned the special at- 
tention of the committee in providing 
services for crippled children. Grants 
are made to the States, as you know, to 
provide medical, surgical, corrective, and 
other care for children who are crippled 
or who are suffering from conditions 
which lead tocrippling. The States par- 
ticipate in the program financially and 
develop the services to be provided by 
State and local agencies. 

There has been an increase of over 
10 million children in the last 10 years 
and the number requiring special assist- 
ance has increased accordingly. At the 
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same time, the National Polio Founda- 
tion has withdrawn support for chil- 
dren crippled with polio, imposing addi- 
tional financial burdens on local gov- 
eramental agencies. 


HEART TREATMENT INCREASED 


The committee recommends that the 
full increase of $3,333,000 in grants for 
maternal and child welfare be utilized 
in providing services for crippled chil- 
dren. 

The House will recall that a supple- 
mental appropriation was made last year 
for services to children with congenital 
heart disease. About 10,000 children re- 
ceived treatment last year and about 
2,200 underwent necessary operations, 


PROVIDE EXTRA CARE 


The States have indicated that they 
would use increases to reduce waiting 
lists and to accept for care more chil- 
dren not only with orthopedic handi- 
caps, but also with cerebral palsy, epi- 
lepsy, cystic fibrosis, hearing loss, and a 
wide variety of other handicapping con- 
ditions. 

The primary aim is the saving of 
human life and giving handicapped chil- 
dren an opportunity to grow up as use- 
ful citizens. Vocational rehabilitation 
depends upon physical rehabilitation 
and corrective treatment of crippled 
children is surely an investment in our 
future. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH ADVANCES 


The capable chairman of our subcom- 
mittee has done his usual excellent job 
in presenting to the House the advances 
made by the National Institutes of 
Health. Here again, we need to think 
in terms of investment in our future and 
our children’s future. The relentless 
fight against disease and illness is made 
up both of dramatic victories and long 
years of expensive and tireless research. 
The victories on every front are cause 
for continued hope. 

If money alone could guarantee vic- 
tory everywhere, I am sure we would all 
be willing to pay the cost. Unfortunate- 
ly, money alone does not buy knowledge. 
We are limited by the number of trained 
men and women who alone can carry 
forward the patient and painstaking 
search for new knowledge. We are 
making impressive progress against the 
physical and mental afflictions so costly 
in lives and resources as more trained 
doctors, scientists, and technicians turn 
to the new frontiers. 

URGE READING OF HEARINGS 


The testimony of these experts pre- 
sents a fascinating document of human 
endeavor and determination to conquer 
our age-old enemies. Sometimes prog- 
ress is disappointingly slow, other times 
there are exciting breakthroughs that 
give new impetus to the efforts of these 
truly dedicated men and women. I 
would urge every Member and every in- 
terested citizen to read the testimony of 
the Institute’s experts and of the outside 
medical and scientific experts who are 
the daily participants in this age of dis- 
covery. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I repeat that 
the committee has attempted to bring 
out the best balanced bill possible with- 
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in the limits of our financial commit- 
ments in all other areas of Government. 
We can and do disagree on individual 
items but the overall bill should give us 
an opportunity to make steady progress 
in the many areas of human endeavor 
so vital to all of our people. We are 
grateful for the courteous consideration 
with which our recommendations are 
received each year by our colleagues. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California {[Mr. CLEM MILLER]. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill provides $2,290,000 for environ- 
mental health activities. It would be 
very appropriate if a portion of that 
amount were to be used to stamp out a 
very serious growing menace in northern 
California. This is the great infestation 
of our lakes, particularly prevalent at 
Clear Lake, where swarms of gnats by 
the billions create a severe health 
hazard, as well as grave economic con- 
sequences to the area. Local govern- 
ment and the State of California are 
both doing their part in eradicating this 
pest. It is now spreading to Federal 
reservoirs. Therefore it is appropriate 
that the Federal Government should as- 
sist in its control. I hope the Depart- 
ment will give careful consideration to 
allocating $65,000 to cooperate with 
other levels of government to conquer 
this problem. 

On another part of this bill, as one 
who comes from an area with many 
Federal employees, this committee is to 
be commended for restoring funds for 
Public Laws 815 and 874. Recently, a 
school superintendent remarked to me 
that without the full implementation of 
these funds, it would be impossible for 
his district to operate. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California {Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 11390. I would like 
to congratulate the chairman and the 
members of this subcommittee for re- 
storing the full 100-percent funds for 
payment to federally impacted school 
districts under Public Law 815 and 874. 

These school districts must prepare 
their budgets a year in advance. The 
32-percent deficit in the budget this year 
for Public Law 874 funds would have 
seriously crippled these school districts. 
There is one district in my congres- 
sional district that has 95 percent of its 
children from an airbase. To impose a 
32-percent deficit on that school district 
would have been to saddle 32 percent of 
the cost of educating 95 percent of the 
children on the remaining 5 percent of 
the families who happened to be farmers 
adjoining the airbase. This would be an 
impossible burden, one that could not 
have been borne and one that should not 
have been borne because this is rightly 
an obligation of the Federal Government 
which deposited this 95 percent of the 
children on this school district, children 
who live on a Federal installation. 

I want again to thank the chairman 
and members of the committee for their 
consideration of these school districts in 
restoring these funds. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross. ] 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted that the political situation in 
the State of Indiana has been settled so 
swiftly and satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned on the floor of the House this 
afternoon. 

With respect to this bill I doubt that 
in my short time as a Member of Con- 
gress I have seen more legislation writ- 
ten into one appropriation bill than this 
one carries, and at the proper time I ex- 
pect to offer at least a point of order 
or two. 

I want to address myself particu- 
larly to the so-called national defense 
education provision. I understand from 
the hearings, there was $5,294,000 avail- 
able for this purpose in 1959; $12,800,000 
in 1960; and in this bill some $20,750,- 
000. Am I approximately correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is about it; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 429 of the 
hearings I note that fellowships have 
been given and Federal funds used for 
the study of subjects such as these: 
African studies, social welfare, political 
science, philosophy, behavioral psychol- 
ogy, psychology of classroom teaching, 
folklore, the theater, music, physiologi- 
cal psychology, entomology, and the 
ecology and economics of flowing waters. 
Perhaps I am not very intelligent, but 
under this National Defense Education 
Act what are these people supposed to 
be educated in? I wonder if someone on 
either side of the aisle could tell me; is 
it supposed to be in connection with 
defense or is it something else? Is this 
just a sugar-coated title such as we 
have had on other occasions? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield, and I thank the 
gentleman from Wisconsin for giving me 
time on this bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the Defense Education Act is a sugar- 
coated title. I believe the word ‘“de- 
fense” was included in the title by the 
legislative committee in order to Sell it 
to the Congress. It does not seem to 
me that many of the purposes that are 
being served by the act are of a defense 
nature. 

In discussing this matter with the 
people who administer the program my 
impression is that they do not feel the 
same urgency the members of the legis- 
lative committee felt as far as defense 
was concerned, because their action in 
the area of fellowships is certainly not 
in keeping with the title of the act. 
These titles I think are somewhat mis- 
leading. 

Mr. GROSS. [If the gentleman will 
permit me to interrupt him, do I under- 
stand correctly that these are simply a 
few of many other similar subjects of 
studies for which fellowships have been 
granted and for which substantial Fed- 
eral funds are being expended? 

Mr. LAIRD. Had I been administer- 
ing the program I would not have 
selected these samples: I think better 
ones could have been selected. 
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Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
deny that fellowships are being granted 
for the study of these subjects? 

Mr. LAIRD. No, I cannot deny that. 

Mr. GROSS. How much is being 
spent for this kind of boondoggling in 
the name of national defense? 

Mr. FOGARTY. There was a table 
put in the Recorp. We asked the com- 
mittee for it, and the head of that or- 
ganization, for whom I have a great 
deal of admiration as an administrator 
in the Department of Education, fur- 
nished these tables and he has the 
figures which show total payments under 
title V. As the gentleman from Wis- 
consin |Mr. Latrp! has said, this table 
4 is a little misleading because it was 
not tied to just science, mathematics and 
foreign languages, but it was aiso ap- 
plied to higher education in order to 
obtain teachers. They claimed at the 
time the bill was passed they faced a 
shortage of 40,000 teachers in the next 10 
years. These subjects are taught in 
various schools and colleges throughout 
the country. The advisory board that 
has been set up consists of people who 
are, I understand, very learned on the 
problems of education and they ap- 
proved these fellowship grants for the 
particular departments the gentleman 
has mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, does 
not the gentleman from Rhode Island 
think we ought to quit kidding the 
public in thinking that this is a na- 
tional defense act when we permit them 
to give out these fellowships for the 
study of such things as “ecology and 
economics of flowing water?” 

I had to go to the dictionary to find 
out what “ecology” means. I assume 
the rest of the Members of the House 
know. 

Anyway let me give you the definition 
of “ecology”: 

“The branch of biology which deals 
with the mutual relations between or- 
ganisms and their environment.” 

Why “ecology” is related to flowing 
water rather than stagnant water I do 
not know. Does not the gentleman 
think we ought to quit kidding ourselves 
and the public by calling this a national 
defense education act? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot argue with 
the gentleman on that. I think it was 
an aid to education bill, it is something 
that was needed, but I cannot argue 
with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. GROSS. I imagine if we dug 
deep enough we would find fellowships 
in culture, dancing, jazz, and various and 
sundry other subjects? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No: not under the 
leadership of such a man as we have at 
the head of this department. I think 
he is one of the best educated in our 
country, and he has bent backward to 
see to it that the act is administered in 

the right way. 

' Mr. GROSS. Well, he has approved 
fellowships for studies of the theater and 
music in this so-called Defense Educa- 
tion Act, 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Why not ask the 
gentleman from Alabama, who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee on the legis- 
lation, that question? He knows much 
more about it than I do. 

Mr. GROSS. I would be glad to have 
the gentleman from Alabama shed some 
light on this subject. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that this bill was 
in major proportions to begin with and 
is now a national defense education 
act. We found in our several years’ 
study of this problem, for instance, that 
there was a very great shortage of lab- 
oratory equipment for the teaching of 
laboratory sciences in the high schools 
of America. We have appropriated to 
date many millions of dollars to try to 
remedy that deficiency. We found that 
about one-fourth of the best brains of 
America were not attending colleges be- 
cause of the fact in most instances they 
were financially unable to do so. We 
provided a system of loans by which we 
gave them the opportunity. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam well aware of that 
because you have a good many millions 
in here for that purpose. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; and we have 
101,000 boys and girls going to college 
with the benefit of those loans. 

Mr. GROSS. That is fine but tell us 
about the contribution to defense. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And the loans will be 
paid back. 

Mr. GROSS. What did vou mean 
when you labeled this as the ‘National 
Defense Education Act’’? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. We meant that in the 
national defense of this country, if we 
achieve everything that we must achieve, 
we must provide opportunities for the 
development of the young minds of 
America as rapidly as we can possibly 
do it. They are really our first line 
of defense in this age. We said in the 
act itself, ‘the defense of this Nation 
depends upon the mastery of modern 
techniques developed from complex sci- 
entific principles. It depends as well 
upon the discovery and development of 
new principles, new techniques, and new 
knowledge.” In other words we were 
talking and thinking about the mental 
resources, and their development for de- 
fense. Of course, the gentleman recog- 
nizes that there must be some balance 
in the weight given the various subject 
matter fields. We put more restrictions 
into the National Defense Education Act 
than many people felt that we should. 
Tne gentleman evidently thinks we did 
not put enough. I call his attention to 
the fact that an engineer or scientist 
must study English, history, languages, 
and he is allowed to elect a certain num- 
ber of subjects and I think young college 
students have always elected courses 
they considered easy. Now, let me say 
this to the gentleman. We found that 
in the field of the highest trained teach- 
ers, those with Ph. D. degrees, that in- 
stead of making progress in America, we 
were training fewer Ph. D.’s each year 
to fill the teaching spots in the colleges 
than we did the year before and that 
there was a very, very great backlog 
of need. Now, we provided for 1,590 fel- 
lowsnips; 1,000 the fist year, this year 
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1,509. We tried to stimulate the col- 
lezes to expand their graduate schools, 
and I will say to the gentleman that we 
have, primarily as a result of the act, 
stimulated many colleges to expand their 
doctoral programs. We did not try to 
say to these particular people what 
fields they would have to teach in to 
qualify for the fellowship; or to put it 
another way, what fields they would have 
to study in, because the need in all fields 
was so great that we just left that open 
to the choice of the fellowship holder. 
And, I will say to the gentleman, in con- 
nection with the example that he has 
given, had I been administering the act, 
I doubt very seriously if I would have 
granted the fellowships that he com- 
plains of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa. I think he is serving a useful 
purpose in developing this point, partic- 
ularly how the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act applies to folklore. And, he 
might also pursue the point on the fel- 
lowship programs on jazz. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I wanted to ask 
the gentleman how he could warp this 
national defense title out of shape to 
include folklore, among several other 
subjects. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, may I say to the 
gentleman that I asked—and I am sure 
thet this information may have been 
available to him—I asked the Commis-= 
sioner of Education to give some infor-= 
mation about that. And, here is what 
he said: 

As to the approved program in folklore 
at Indiana University, this program was es- 
tablished in 1953 and is the first of its kind 
in the United States. 


Mr. GROSS. Wait just a moment. 
When the gentleman speaks of Indiana, 
T recall the allegation just a few moments 
ago that Indiana was being short- 
changed. Now I find that they are in 
the money again; is that correct? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, my longtime friend, who came 
to the Congress at the same time I did, 
that I am not concerned with that fea- 
ture. Iam just trying to give the gentle- 
man information. 

Mr. GROSS. Go ahead, but please do 
not take quite all of my time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Does the gentleman 
have any time? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. ELLIOTT (continuing). 

Among the faculty are a numbér of in- 
ternationally distinguished folklore scholars. 
The doctoral program is designed so that the 
student is trained to teach in an English 
department or a department of anthropology. 
Courses include American Folklore, Russian 
Folklore, Ballads and Folk Poetry, Primitive 
Religion, African Folklore, The Theory of 
Myth in Modern Ethnology, and Folklore, 
Contemporary Problems and Issues in Ethe- 
nological Theory, Folk Culture of the Baltic 
Peoples, and Folklore of the Southern and 
Western Slavs. 

It should be pointed out that the teache 
ing and study of folklore at European unie- 
versities have strong support. The vast folke 
the folklore institutes and 
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museums, the successful folklore concresses, 
and the highly coveted university chairs and 
professorships of folklore in European coun- 
tries have placed Europe well ahead of the 
United States in this field. The academic 
study of folklore is particularly advanced in 
the Soviet Union, Germany, and the Scan- 
dinavian and Slavic countries. For us to 
match their efforts requires that we do far 
more than we are now doing in this field. 


Mr. GROSS. Do I understand from 
what the gentleman has just said that 
we are shipping students overseas to for- 
eign countries to study folklore? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No, sir; not under the 
National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. GROSS. Because they have some 
excellent courses over there? Or is this 
peculiar to the University of Indiana? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman as I have already said that the 
University of Indiana is the only uni- 
versity in the country, according to this 
information, that has been granted any 
fellowships in this field. I believe there 
were two or three of them out of a total 
of 1,500 fellowships. I do not have the 
figures; does the gentleman have that 
information? [ 

Mr. GROSS. No, I am looking for in- 
formation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Does the committee 
have the exact number of fellowships out 
of the 1,500 that are in folklore? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We have one pro- 
gram and five fellowships. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is one program 
in the United States, and five fellow- 
ship holders under the NDEA. Let me 
say to my friend that this fellowship 
program is designed to train college and 
university teachers to help make up the 
woeful shortage existing today. Many 
of the world famous scientists who ap- 
peared before our committee urged that 
no restriction as to subject matter fields 
be written into the act, on the theory 
that the sciences would automatically 
draw a large percentage of the fellow- 
ship holders. That is exactly what has 
happened. Of the 2,500 fellowships 
granted to date, 982 of them have been 
in the sciences and engineering. Others 
have been in the sccial sciences, educa- 
tion, and the humanities. I think that 
makes a pretty well-rounded program. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
mean to say there will be only one de- 
fense educated professor who will be 
capable of teaching folklore? What is 
the gentleman going to do about all the 
rest of the Nation and those who need 
defense education in folklore? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman, of 
course, is being facetious about that. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not want to 
short-change the rest of the people of 
this country. Let me ask the gentle- 
man about jazz? Was the gentleman 
aware that they were going to teach 
jazz when he sponsored this National 
Defense Education Bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. I was aware that 
a Board of Advisers, acting with the 
Commissioner of Education, was going 
to select out of the people who applied 
for these fellowships a range of fellow- 
ships scattered over the whole field of 
learning. That is all I was aware of at 
the time. I said earlier I might not 
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have granted all the fellowships that 
the Commissioner of Education and his 
advisors granted. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
think that this has very much to do 
with national defense, does he? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think that a large 
number of highly educated scholars has 
a great deal to do with defense. I think 
they will have more to do with it in 
the future. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, before 
my time again expires, I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Focarty], to the language con- 
tained in this national defense educa- 
tional activity as set out on page 17: 

But allotments pursuant to section 302 or 
305 of such act for the current fiscal year 
shall be made on the basis of the maximum 
amounts authorized to be appropriated 
under section 301 of such act. 


Does not the gentleman agree with me 
that this is an open invitation to deficit 
spending? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. This has ap- 
peared in other acts over a period of 
years in order to make it possible for 
States that have put up their part of the 
money to take advantage of the allot- 
ments that have not been taken up by 
other States. 

Mr. GROSS. But does not the gentle- 
man think this is an invitation to deficit 
spending? 

‘Mr. FOGARTY. No; I do not look at 
it that way. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. We have been doing this 
in other programs where States have 
going and good programs, where the 
State legislatures have appropriated 
funds to match funds, while other 
States have not put up such funds. We 
allow these States to take up the funds 
of those States that have not put up 
money to match: for instance, in voca- 
tional rehabilitation and other programs. 

Mr. GROSS.) Does not the gentleman 
think that this bill ought to have been 
cut to the extent that it would preclude 
the continuance of some of these activi- 
ties that have been discussed here in the 
last few minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; I bow tothe men 
on this advisory board. We have a 
great need for additional teachers. Iam 
not a teacher myself; I am not| an ex- 
pert in education. I do not want to be 
put in the position of saying what should 
be taught and what should not be taught 
in any school or college. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man and to the other Members of the 
House that if we are going to engage in 
this sort of thing in the name of educa- 
tion, there is Not very much hope of ever 
reducing the $092 billion of debt; and I 
think we had ketter begin to be con- 
cerned. If we we going to indulge in 
this kind of boondoggling we had better 
be honest and put a tax increase through 
the House of Representatives and this 
Congress, as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan suggested a little while ago. We had 
better have the courage to face up to this 
situation. We cannot go on indefinitely 
piling up the debt and never paying on it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not find fault 
with the gentleman. I believe that he 
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believes in continuing appropriations for 
educational and medical research and 
the other things we have in this bill, 

Mr. GROSS. I doubt if the taxpayers 
want to continue to pay through the 
nose for some of the things we have just 
been discussing. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. HAaLey]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to inquire of the chairman of 
the committee concerning Indian health 


facilities. I notice on page 28 of the 
bill, under “Construction of Indian 


Health Facilities” there is a total of 
$8,964,000. Is this money sufficient to 
complete the Indian hospital facilities 
at Shiprock, Eagle Butte, Gallup, and 
Sells? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would rather the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL| would answer, because he has 
been out there. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Actually for the 
hospitals the gentleman mentions those 
funds were made available for this fiscal 
year, not the coming fiscal year. With 
reference to Eagle Butte, that was 
opened this month. Shiprock will be 
completed soon. Sells will be open in 
December and Gallup in January, 
Those construction funds for the come 
pletion of these hospitals were appro- 
priated in this fiscal year. I would say 
to the gentleman we are appropriating 
some money in this appropriation bill 
for the construction of a hospital at San 
Carlos, N. Mex., and the planning money 
for a hospital at Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for giving me these 
dates. I know he and the committee are 
aware of the fact that especially at 
Eagle Butte and Sells these facilities 
are very badly needed. Of course, they 
are in a rather isolated part of the coun- 
try. I hope they will be completed as 
soon as pessible because there is a dire 

eed for these facilities. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate very much the action of the 
subcommittee in recommending addi- 
tional funds for Indian health. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island, 
Mr. Foc: rty, has once again shown able 
leadership in support of a program to 
bring the health standards of the Amer- 
ican Indian up to the levels of the gen- 
eral public. I support these needed 
increases. 

The additional funds provided in the 
ficlds of medical research, mental 
health, and pollution control represent 
sound recognition of the urgent national 
problems in these fields, and are sure to 
meet with general public approval. 

Increases granted for vocational edu- 
cation and rehabilitation, hospital con- 
struction and school cconstruction are 
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also needed and thoroughly justified, and 
and I am glad to support these provisions 
of the bill. 

On the other hand, I am pleased to 
see that the subcommittee has recom- 
mended reductions in the requests of 
the administration in a number of items, 
totaling more than $10 million, where 
justification for the requests was inade- 
quate. I join the subcommittee in sup- 
porting these cuts in the appropriation 
requests, and urge passage of H.R. 11390. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the gentleman 
from Rhode Island |Mr. Focarty] and 
the members of his subcommittee for 
their splendid job in handling this im- 
portant appropriation bill. 

A reading of the hearings demon- 
strates their diligence and the remark- 
able understanding which these gentle- 
men have in these complex and inter- 
related fields. This is particularly true 
in the public health field. The Ameri- 
can people are fortunate indeed to have 
such able and devoted public servants as 
the gentleman from Rhode Island look- 
ing after the health needs of our Na- 
tion. It is with great pleasure that I 
rise in support of the amounts recom- 
mended in this bill by the committee. 

I would like to comment briefly on 
the Public Law 85-544 grant program to 
assist schools of public health. Funds 
for this 2-year emergency program are 
not contained in this bill because the 
authorizing law is due to expire at the 
end of the present fiscal year, June 30, 
1960. 

Funds had previously been appro- 
priated in fiscal 1959 and 1960 budgets to 
make possible the strengthening of pub- 
lic health training programs in the 11 
schools of public health which train ur- 
gently needed personnel for Federal, 
State, and local public health positions. 
These schools are located at the follow- 
ing universities: Yale, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Pittsburgh, North Carolina, Tulane, 
Minnesota, Michigan, California, Johns 
Hopkins, and the University of Puerto 
Rico. 

During the subcommittee hearings, 
the chairman questioned Dr. James 
Shafer of the Public Health Service as to 
the effectiveness of the Public Law 85- 
544 program: 

Mr. Focarty. Have these grants been a 
good thing? 

Dr. SHAFER. We feel they have been used 
for very good purposes by the schools of 
public health. We have discussed the situ- 
ation with schools in recent months and 
find that over 70 percent of the additional 
funds made available through the act have 
gone for new faculty. A small amount has 
gone for equipment and renovation of space. 

Another substantial part of the funds 
has gone to starting new teaching programs 
in some of the new fields in public health, 
so we feel the funds have been most effec- 
tively used. 


Last June, hearings were held by the 
Health and Safety Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on H.R. 6871 and companion 
bills to extend and broaden the public 
health training program along lines 
recommended by the report of the Sur- 
geon General’s National Conference on 
Public Health Training, as presented to 
Congress in January 1959. Unfortu- 
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nately, there was not time to act on this 
bill in the first session because the ex- 
Ppiration date of the related traineeship 
programs required that our committee 
report legislation extending those pro- 
grams before considering overall public 
health training needs. 

Mr. Chairman, it is vital that this 
needed public health training assistance 
be extended beyond its June 30 expira- 
tion date. The growing shortages of 
trained public health specialists are a 
threat to the health and safety of the 
American people. There were more than 
2,500 budgeted, but unfilled vacancies in 
State and local public health agencies 2 
years ago. It is even higher now. 

There are new demands for skilled 
personnel throughout the country to deal 
with such problems as air pollution, 
water pollution, radiation hazards, 
mental and emotional illness, food addi- 
tives, health needs of the aged, accident 
hazards in transportation, heart disease, 
and cancer. 

Advanced training for these and other 
specialties is provided only in the 11 
schools of public health, 5 of which are 
State-supported and 6 privately en- 
dowed. Each of the schools is and has 
been operating at a deficit for the past 
several years in providing such training 
facilities. The schools are, in effect, sub- 
sidizing the training of public health 
specialists for the Federal Government, 
for all 50 States, and many foreign coun- 
tries as well. During the last year, these 
deficits amounted to nearly $4 million. 
Two-thirds of the students of these 
schools are sent by the Federal Govern- 
ment; almost all the graduates enter the 
public service at some level of govern- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
|Mr. Focarty] has been a stanch sup- 
porter of the Public Law 85-544 program 
since its inception. The original author- 
izing legislation was cosponsored in the 
Senate by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama |[Mr. Hitt]. The 
able chairman of the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Roserts] is also a cosponsor 
of H.R. 6871. 

I trust that a way may be found to 
continue this effective and vitally needed 
public health training program this ses- 
sion and that funds may be included 
later in the year in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
wish to congratulate the members of 
this committee for an excellent job in 
the public interest; for rejecting admin- 
istration proposals to cripple, then end, 
programs to clean up our streams and 
lakes, help States and local communi- 
ties build needed hospitals, and meet the 
Federal responsibility for schools in 
areas of Federal impact, such as a mili- 
tary base, other Federal installation, or 
an Indian reservation. 

You also have earned the gratitude of 
millions of Americans with the increases 
you voted for vocational education, ex- 
tension of rural library services, environ- 
mental and Indian health, tuberculosis 
control and the attacks by the National 
Institutes of Health on cripplers and 
killers such as arthritis, blindness, heart 
disease and cancer. 
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The only misgivings I have about the 
bill under consideration have to do with 
the appropriation for the Federal Media~ 
tion and Conciliation Service, which re- 
ceived a reduction of $187,600 from the 
budget request. 

I became impressed with the ability 
and efficiency of the men of this Service 
during the recent strike, which shut 
down the copper mines in Montana for 
nearly 6 months. 

After negotiations broke down com- 
pletely, officials of both labor and man- 
agement asked members of the Montana 
congressional delegation to do what we 
could to get bargaining resumed. In 
turn, Senator Murray, Senator MANS- 
FIELD, and I asked the Mediation Service 
Director, Mr. Joseph F. Finnegan, to 
intervene. Soon after he did so, the 
strike was settled on terms satisfactory 
to both parties to the dispute. 

When we were receiving conflicting 
information about offers and demands, 
we asked the Service’s Great Falls, 
Mont., mediator, Bob McClellan, to give 
us a report. His objective report was of 
material assistance in the settlement, as 
also was the team of negotiators, includ- 
ing Deputy Director Robert H. Moore; 
Arthur C. Viat, the Service’s San Fran- 
cisco regional director; George Hillen- 
brand, San Francisco mediator, and Dan 
Edwards, Salt Lake City mediator, who 
helped bring about the settlement. 

The appropriation request for the 
Service was for $4,093,000. The bulk of 
the $187,600 increase above the appro- 
priation for fiscal 1960 was for 12 addi- 
tional mediators, their training, trans- 
portation, and supporting clerical posi- 
tions. This, the Service considers the 
minimum increase necessary to handle 
the workload increase. 

The caseload now often requires the 
200 mediators to work well beyond the 
40-hour week. At Butte, the mediators 
started Saturday morning, worked 
through the weekend, and wound up with 
an all-night session Wednesday night. 
Because of other pending cases, these 
men could not be given compensatory 
time off—and they are not paid for over- 
time. 

There is every reason to expect the 
present workload to increase. Many im- 
portant contracts are open this year, 
among them airframe and most of the 
telephone contracts. Contract reopen- 
ings are permitted in rubber, petroleum, 
and shipping. Both General Electric and 
Westinghouse contracts expire in Oc- 
tober. 

In addition, the Service will need to be 
active in thousands of other contracts 
where the issues are becoming more 
complex. 

I know the committee has thoroughly 
gone into the needs of the Service; and 
I hope funds will be provided to permit 
continuation of the worthwhile work of 
this agency. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I call atten- 
tion to another matter. At his press con- 
ference on February 10, President Eisen- 
hower was asked about the school sup- 
port bill passed by the other body. His 
reply included these words: 

“I do not believe the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to be in the business of 
paying a local official.” 
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During debate on the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation bill, I pointed out 
that the measure under consideration 
provided money to help pay the salaries 
of at least 95,653 local officials, including 
State-employed farm foresters and other 
employees in the cooperative fire control 
program and in the State fish and game 
departments of all 50 States. 

Under this bill before us today, Fed- 
eral money would help pay the salaries 
of at least 562,000 State and local offi- 
cials, including some 316,666 public ele- 
mentary and secondary schoolteachers. 

At least 48,903 are paid under three 
programs in the Labor Department. 
They include 48,713 man-years in em- 
ployment security and unemployment 
compensation programs in all 50 States; 
165 persons in cooperative employment 
statistics work in 41 States, and 25 in 
the wage-hour and public contracts 
North Carolina State agreement. For 
the purpose of this total, I have used 
48.713 man-years to mean that many 
full-time jobs, although I understand it 
means up to 63,000 employees, many of 
whom are called in on a part-time basis 
as the workload increases, and are re- 
leased when the workload decreases. 

The incomp!ete list of such positions 
I have from the Devartment of Health, 
EF lucation, and Welfare includes: 

Office of Education—77.475—includ- 
ing 75,000 teachers, teachcr trainers, 
supervisory and clerical staff, under 
“Grants for vocational education,” in- 
cluding the “Area vocational program,” 
1,653 under “‘Defense educational activi- 
ties,” among them administrators, coun- 
selors, supervisors, secretarial and cleri- 
ca] staff members at the State and local 
level; 822 professional consultants, clerks, 
and bookmobile drivers in the library 
services program. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Average employment of State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies during fiscal 1959 
was 4,225. 

Social Security Administration. It is 
estimated that 55,000 people are ensaged 
full or part time in administering one or 
more of the federally aided public as- 
sistance programs. 

Health programs. Federally aided 
State and local health departments were 
hiring 59,742 doctors, nurses, dentists, 
dental hygienists, engineers, sanitarians, 
laboratory personnel and health edu- 
cators on December 31, 1957, the most 
recent date on which I have a report. 

During fiscal 1959, Federal payments 
went direct to 3,762 local districts for 
maintenance and operation—including 
teachers’ salaries—of schools in areas of 
Federal impact, such as a military or 
other Federal installation or an Indian 
reservation. Total enrollment of these 
districts was 9.5 million, or about one- 
fourth of all children attending public 
elementary and secondary schools in this 
Nation. 

If those children were in classrooms 
averaging 30 pupils to a teacher, then 
Federal funds helped pay the salaries 
of 316,666 teachers. 

As I have said before, I favor the use 
of Federal tax funds for paying these 
local officials, including schoolteachers. 

efore action on this bill in the other 
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body, I hope someone will ask the Presi- 
dent to make his position clear. Does 
he want these local officials, including 
hundreds of thousands of teachers, to 
continue to be paid in part with Fed- 
eral funds, or does he want Federal sup- 
port withdrawn from these programs? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REVISION OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

For expenses necessary to enable the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics to revise the Con- 
sumer Price Index, including temporary em- 
ployees at rates to be fixed by the Secretary 
of Labor without regard to the civil service 
laws and Classification Act of 1919, as 
amended, $1,250,000, to remain available un- 
til June 30, 1964, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman,I make a 
point of order against the following lan- 
guage on page 11, line 15, “including 
temporary employces at rates to be fixed 
by the Secretary of Labor without regard 
to the civil service laws and Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949.” 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlernan from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have to admit that this is legislation, 
but if the gentleman from Iowa insists 
upon the point of order, we are going to 
increase the cost of revising the Con- 
sumer Price Incex. It is the desire of 
both labor and manseement that we 
keep this index current. We were in- 
formed that when temporary employees 
are hired for a few wecks at a time, it 
is ineffizient and, at times, almost im- 
possible to go through the civil service 
procedures to employ that kind of help. 
By striking out this language, it will in- 
crease the cost of this prcgram. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
inquire of the gentleman from Iowa as 
to whether the point of order is directed 
to include the languave appearing on 
paze 11, lines 17 and 18, ‘‘and Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order applies to the lanzuage 
which reads as follows: “including tem- 
porary employees at rates to be fixed 
by the Secretary of Labor without re- 
gard to the civil service laws and Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended.” 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Larrp]. 

Mr. LATRD. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the gentieman from Iowa will withdraw 
his point of order. I believe it is true 
that the point of order does lie against 
this particular section, but the provisions 
that are written in this section—lines 15, 
16 and 17 merely apply to temporary em- 
ployees. The particular language be- 
tween the commas on line 15 down to the 
comma on line 18, if stricken from the 
bill would make the cost of this revision 
much higher. Mr. Chairman, it is nec- 
essary to hire these people on a tempo- 
rary basis and the exemption applies 
merely to these temporary employees. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 
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Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
state unequivocally that this applies only 
to temporary employees? Does he state 
that this exclusion applies only to tem- 
porary employees? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct. It is 
the intent of our committee that it apply 
only to temporary employees, and it will 
be so administered, I can assure the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, including not to exceed $80,000 for 
construction of a laboratory barn at the 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland; reporting and illustrating the re- 
sults of investigations; purchase of chemi- 
cals, apparatus, and scientific equipment; 
paymeut in advance for special tests and 
analyses by contract; and payment of fees, 
travel, and per diem in connection with 
studies of new developments pertinent to 
food and drug enforcement operations; 
$16,852,000. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
Offer an amendment, which is at the 
Cierk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. SULLIVAN: 
Page 13, line 4, strike out 316,852,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$20,443,000, of which 


not to exceed $1,932,000 shall be used for 
radiological monitoring and research, ine 
c-uding purchnse of equipment therefor, 


$2,550,000 shall be used for renovation and 
modernization of Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration district offices, and $1,500,000 shall 
be used for surveillance and enforcement 
activities with respect to permissible use of 
agricultural poisons and pesticides.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SuLLIvaAN] is recog- 
nized in support of her amendment. 

frs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to procced for 5 
add‘tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have explained at some length during 
general debate tic purpose and the scope 


of my amendment. It sounds much 
more extensive than it really is. The 
Members should note that the ficvures 


included in the amendment for outlays 
for certain activities are total amounts 
for those purposes, including, not only 
the increares I am proposing but also 
the amounts already in the bill for those 
purposes. The total of increases for tie 
three programs comes to $3,591,000. 

I am proposing an increase of $932,000 
for radiological surveys. The bill al- 
ready contains provision for $1 million 
for this purpose. The $1 million figure 
would permit hiring scientists for only 
10 district ofiices instead of 18, and would 
not include necessary scientific equip- 
ment. Under my amendment, all 18 dis- 
trict offices would have staff scientists 
working on radiation contamination of 
food, and all 18 would be able to obtain 
the essential scientific equipment tuey 
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need. That is No. 1 of the three pro- 
posals. 

The second deals with renovation of 
district offices. The bill contains $900,000 
for this purpose; I am adding, or seeking 
to add another $1,650,000 so as to in- 
clude once again all 18 district offices in 
the modernization program. Otherwise 
the Denver, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, St. Louis, Baltimore, Chicago, 
and San Francisco offices would be left 
out of this modernization program for 
several more years, until 1964. The need 
for this modernization in equipment and 
facilities is now urgent in all district 
offices except the three new ones and 
three others at which modernization is 
halfway completed. But 12 old offices 
are a disgrace, and only 4 of them would 
be included in the modernization pro- 
gram in this coming year unless my 
amendment is accepted. It takes 2 years 
to set up these offices once the work be- 
gins. I am asking for enough money to 
start on the last eight offices. 

Third, my amendment provides for an 
increase of $959,000 in funds available 
for test sampling of raw agriculiural 
shipments for illegal residue of poisons. 
The bill contains only $541,000 for this 
purpose. Under the budget, FDA can 
make only about 4,000 to 6,000 tests a 
year. The testimony was they should 
test at least 1 percent of all shipments 
or 25,000 out of 2!5 million shipments 
ayear. Todo that would take the $959,- 
009 more a year that I am proposing. 
This is not a proposal to stop the use of 
pesticides—but to make sure they are 
not used improperly on food. 

I emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that add- 
ing up the figures listed in my amend- 
ment would give a misleading impres- 
sion. The totals seem to add up to more 
than $6 million because they include 
not oniy the increases I am proposing 
but the amounts already in the bill, The 
actual total of increase is $3,591,000 and 
it is urgently needed for the very specific 
purposes outlined in my amendment. 
We would be providing this money for 
definite requirements, not for a vague 
general account. I have fought for a 
more effective Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for 8 years and with these added 
funds I feel we would be getting results. 
I urge its adoption. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ESTABLISHED NEEDS IN 

TESTIMONY 

The details on my amendment are 
clearly outlined in the committee's hear- 
ings. I have taken the areas which the 
subcommittee itself spotlighted as being 
of urgent importance and which the 
questioning of the subcommittee estab- 
lished as being inadequately covered in 
the budget. 

On the question of radioactive con- 
tamination of food, this is work only 
the Food and Drug Administration does, 
under Presidential assignment within the 
Government, as well as under its basic 
law. Atomic Energy does not do this 
particular job; neither does the Public 
Health Service. FDA is supposed to 
find any contaminated radioactive food 
and to make the necessary tests to de- 
termine what is happening to food as 
& result of fallout and any other factor 
causing radioactive contamination of 
food supplies, 
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STRONTIUM 90 IN MILK IN ST. LOUIS 


We have a great deal of concern in 
St. Louis, particularly about this prob- 
lem. Milk supplies there have the high- 
est strontium 90 content of any city in 
the country. This is indeed worrisome. 
The Public Health Service and our local 
health authorities are cooperating in a 
milkshed study to find out what en- 
vironmental or other factors are causing 
the high strontium level in milk. But 
that is different frcm the work done 
under the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in checking food supplies across the 
country for evidence of radioactivity of 
any type. Of course, radiation is a 
cumulative thing, as we all know. 

EIGHT DISTRICT OFFICES AND ALL EQUIPMENT 
OMITTED 

There was a ridiculous mixup in the 
appropriation for scientific equipment 
for this radiological survey. The Budg- 
et Bureau put it into a supplemental 
request; the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee said, ‘“‘No; it be- 
longed in the regular estimate for 1961,” 
but the Budget Bureau did not get around 
to clearing a request to the Fogarty sub- 
committee for the equipment in con- 
nection with this bill now before us. So 
none of the scientific equipment will be 
available to be put to use unless my 
amendment is agreed to. The Budget 
Bureau proposed only $332,000 for 
equipment, that is, for only 10 districts. 
All 18 need it. It runs to about $30,000 
per district office. If my amendment 
is adopted, the eight district offices now 
left out of this study entirely would 
be included. They are Philadelphia, 
Seattle, Minneapolis, Boston, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, Buffalo, and Los An- 
geles. Is there any reason why people 
served by those offices should eat radio- 
active foodstuffs merely because the 
Budget Bureau wants to include only 
10 FDA district offices in the program? 
It does not make sense. 

MODERNIZATION OF DISTRICT OFFICES 


In renovating district offices, it is a 
2-year program in each case. So un- 
less my amendment is adopted, it will 
be years before the older offices are 
brought up to 20th century require- 
ments. As I said, I want to include all 
of them, including Denver, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Chicago, and San Francisco in the 
modernization program in the coming 
year so that they will not have to wait 
until 1964 as projected by the Budget 
Bureau’s suggestions in this respect. 

PESTICIDES RESIDUES 


As to the pesticides residues, believe 
me, a stepped-up sampling and testing 
program would be the best thing that 
could happen to the agricultural chemi- 
cals industry. Right now they are on 
the defensive and making it sound as 
if a lot of so-called food faddists are 
forcing the Government to forbid use 
of all chemicals in agriculture. I am 
no food faddist or zealot but I do believe 
in keeping poisons out of the food we 
eat, if it is at all possible. If tolerances 
are set up, they should be adhered to and 
respected, or the shipment should be 
seized and destroyed. There can be no 
argument over that—the law is clear 
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as to use of these chemicals and must 
be obeyed. Unless we give the FDA 
the funds to make a representative study 
of pesticide residue by testing a 1-per- 
cent sample of shipments a year, we en- 
courage carelessness in the use of pesti- 
cides and the first thing the farmer 
knows is that the whole country is re- 
fusing to buy a particular vegetable or 
food because of the carelessness of a 
small group and the fact that the Gov- 
ernment couldn’t catch the bad ship- 
ments until they were already spread 
across the grocery stores of the Nation. 

So if the Members want to restore 
calm on the pesticides residue front, and 
end these alarms, let the agency sample 
enough shipments to catch the bad ones 
in time. 

All in all, my amendment is neither 
extreme nor extravagant but merely 
carries on and amplifies and makes 
stronger programs already under way 
but handicapped by insufficient money. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentlewoman on her 
very fine presentation and on the con- 
tents of her proffered amendment. I 
think it is not only a reasonable one, 
but a fair and needed one. I agree with 
the gentlewoman that the people of 
America are certainly entitled to this 
protection. I think they are not only 
entitled to it but I think they ought to 
have it. If we had had your amend- 
ment last year the innocent public 
would not have suffered—they would 
not have been scared half to death. In 
addition the farmers who produced the 
product of cranberries would not have 
suffered severe financial loss. I am for 
opening up and staffing all 18 offices 
throughout the 50 States. The Ameri- 
can public is entitled to this protection 
and assurance. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Kentucky and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to discuss another part of this particular 
bill not having to do with the amend- 
ment before us. I was hoping that the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee would insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp the amount contained in this bill 
for research on water pollution, for en- 
forcement of water pollution laws, and 
for the collection of basic data on water 
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pollution, and the amount for construc- 
tion grants. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Those figures are not 
set forth in the budget, but I will be glad 
to get them and place them in the REc- 
ORD. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to read 
several other things into the REcorD. 

Mr. Chairman, recently the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
turned out a release on a meeting be- 
tween Secretary Flemming, officials of 
the Public Health Service and the Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board, in 
which there were a number of recom- 
mendations made. I want to again 
bring this to the attention of the sub- 
committee chairman. One _ of the 
recommendations was that: 

In view of increased public and congres- 
sional awareness and interest in the Fed- 
eral water pollution control program, and 
their consequent interest in appropriations 
for such program, the Board believes that the 
budget should contain a separate and dis- 
tinct item for water pollution control activi- 
ties so as to be readily identifiable at all 
stages of the budget aud appropriation 
process. 


I notice that along these lines the 
report of the committee on this particu- 
lar piece of legislation appearing on page 
14 includes some language reading as 
follows: 

In last year’s report, the committee sug- 
gested that serious consideration be given 
to consolidating and setting forth the ac- 
tivities in water pollution control, air pol- 
lution control, and other environmental 
health activities in a more ciearcut manner 


The committee went on to say: 

The committee gave serious consideration 
to setting these forth individually in the 
accompanying bill. 


It continued a little further along: 

In view of these uncertainties, the com- 
mittee has deferred this matter, but will 
expect the 1962 budget to have like en- 
vironmental health activities consolidated 
in the Bureau of State Services and the com- 
ponent parts set forth as separate appro- 
priation items. 


My question to the chairman of the 
subcommittee is this: In view cf the re- 
marks included on page 14 of the re- 
port, is it the intention of the subcom- 
mittee to insist that these items in the 
budget be set forth as separate items 
and not be lost in the shuffle as they 
have been in the past? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would not want to 
be in the position today to say that the 
committee will insist next year, because 
there was some problem still to be ironed 
out in the Public Health Service itself. 
That is one of the reasons we did not 
do anything about it this year. I might 
say most outside witnesses who appeared 
before our committee did advocate what 
the gentleman is advocating now and 
personally, I think it is a good idea, but 
I do not know what the committee 
will do. 

Mr. DINGELL. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. I would like to point 
out last year’s report, page 10, to the 
following: 

The committee also recommends that in 
the preparation of the budget for 1961 
serious consideration be given to setting 
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forth separately in the budget all water 
pollution control activities, and all air pollu- 
tion control activities. This will give every- 
one concerned a much clearer picture of 
what is being spent on these activities than 
is shown when they are partially amalga- 
mated under the general title “Sanitary 
Engineering Activities,” and partially set out 
separately. 


My question is, How long are we going 
to recommend this thing before we 
buckle down and get some action on it? 
Apparently the reports of your com- 
mittee mean nothing to the Surgeon 
General and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We are making real 
good progress. We put that in the re- 
port last year. It was the unanimous 
feeling of the committee that something 
should be worked out. A report was is- 
sued by the committee on environmental 
problems. That report has been issued, 
but more problems have come up than 
we expected, and it was impossible to get 
that ironed out this year. We hope by 
next year that will be ironed out. 

Mr. DINGELL. I commend the gen- 
tleman and I may say I am one of his 


most enthusiastic champions in the 
House of Representatives. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment, 
and I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 


gan. 
Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. I just wanted to say that I recog- 


nize the difficulty and the problem. My 
criticism is not directed to the methods 
of the committee or the sukcommittee, 
but I think it is high time that we insist 
that this legislation include a specific. an 
enunciated amount for these particular 
items, specifically for water pollution, 
because it has come to my attention 
that the very heavy cost of enforce- 
ment on this is probably as high or high- 
er than any other item in the Federal 
budget today and that something on the 
order of 30 percent of the amount for 
enforcement is being drained off into 
other channels, in paying salaries in this 
and other departments of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and that these 
same funds for water pollution control 
enforcement are being used for such 
noteworthy purposes as inspection of 
toilets on trains moving in interstate 
commerce and inspection of crabmeat 
and mussels. That is the reason I bring 
this to the attention of the House and 
to urge on the committee that these mat- 
ters be set forth as separate items and 
be included in the recommendation of 
the committee in two separate reports. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very reluctant to 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by my dear friend, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri | Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 
I do so because we have a unanimous 
report from our committee. And, as I 
tried to explain to the committee, there 
are some items that I thought should be 
raised that are not raised and some that 
my friends on the other side thought 
were too high. Asa result we came out 
with this compromise bill, and I agreed, 
as chairman of the committee. to sup- 
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port the bill as is. As a result, I am 
rising in opposition to the amendment 
offered by my dear friend for these two 
reasons. I commend Mrs. Hobby, when 
she as the first Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, established a voluntary committee 
of experts in this field to determine 
what was needed in the area of person- 
nel and facilities for the Food and Drug 
Administration to do a good job. We, 
as a committee, have been trying to 
keep up with the recommendations made 
by that committee. Last year the com- 
mittee raised this appropriation by $2 
million, because it was $2 million short 
of keeping pace with the recommenda- 
tions of this committee. However, this 
year we have a $3 million increase in 
the budget to keep pace with those 
recommendations. 

We say in the report, because of legis- 
lation passed by the Congress, because 
of additional responsibility placed on the 
Food and Drug Administration by the 
Congress, and the increase in population 
and expansion in the drug field and 
other new factors, that perhaps this 
committee should be reconstituted and 
another survey made. There is one item, 
however, in the gentlewoman’s amend- 
ment amounting to $300,000 for equip- 
ment. I think perhaps that is needed, 
but our committee did not have the evi- 
dence before it; we did not have the 
justification, because this item was jus- 
tified in a supplemental bill. It was not 
aliowed in the supplemental bill that was 
passed by the House a few weeks ago. 
Because we did not have an opportunity 
to listen to the justifications, we did 
nothing abcut it, and I would prefer that 
we allow that to go to the Senate. I 
assume they will justify this at this time 


when they appear before the Senate 
committee. As far as the district lab- 


oratories are concerned, I agree with the 
gentlewoman there. We are trying to 
do everything we can to bring them up 
to date, to get up-to-date equipment. 
We are making headway, perhaps not as 
fast as some of us would like it, but we 
are progressing in that direction. And, 
this year’s budget recommending a $3 
million increase shows we are going in 
the right direction, and trying to do a 
good job. We sympathize with all that 
the gentlewoman has stated. I have 
been trying to get more money for the 
Food and Drug Administration for each 
of the last several years. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. TIvyield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Rhode Island this 
question. In the hearings, Mr. Larrick 
appeared before you. as I recall. On 
pages 228 and 230 you asked Mr. Larrick 
this question: 

Mr. Focarty. How much do you think you 
need to do a good job? 

Mr. Larrick. About a million and a half 
dollars. 


That does not include the $332,000 that 
was asked for in the supplemental for 
1960 for equipment. The amendment 
that I have covers this $1 million already 
in the bill plus this $332,000 for the of- 


1960 


fices plus the additional, so that all the 
district offices could buy this equipment. 
I wanted to ask this question. The bill 
as it stands now does supply money to 
hire scientists in these districts, does it 
not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. But, with the scien- 
tists hired, they will not have the equip- 
ment to make the study, unless the other 
body puts the money in. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Ithought it was nec- 
essary that the $300,000 be appropriated 
in the supplemental bill because they 
said that if they could receive it at that 
time they would save 90 days. If it goes 
into this bill now it will not be available 
until July 1 and there will be a 3-months 
delay, so they would not be able to put 
those scientists to work for 3 months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
FocarTy! has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SuLLIVAN]. I Know of her long interest 
in the work of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, but I think if the Members 
will look for a few minutes at the rec- 
ord of increases for the Food and Drug 
Administration, during the 6 years that 
I have served on this committee, they 
will see that the amounts have gone 
from $6,779,000 in 1957, to $9,635,000 in 
1958; $10,917,000 in 1959; $13,800,000 in 
1960. And now we bring to you today 
a bill appropriating $16,852,000 for the 
activities of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

The chairman of our subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, has 
pointed out that last year the commit- 
tee did add $2 million to this particular 
appropriation item for 1960 to keep up 
with the Citizens’ Committee recom- 
mendation. The figure in this bill pro- 
vides funds for 1961 to keep up with 
the Citizens’ Committee recommenda- 
tions. 

I have worked closely with the Food 
and Drug Administration. I have great 
respect for the Commissioner, Mr. Lar- 
rick, and for his deputy, Mr. Harvey. 
These men are doing a fine job in the 
protection of the consumer, in other 
words the American people. They can 
do an efficient job with the amount 
recommended in the bill. In answer to 
the question which I asked them direct- 
ly, they testified that real progress could 
be made with this budvset for the Food 
and Drug Administration for the fiscal 
year 1961. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Since the report 
that was made in 1955, has not the Food 
and Drug Administration been given 
added work to do, especially since the 
food additive amendment? 

Mr. LAIRD. There has been an in- 
crease in the workload, but I would like 
to point out to the gentlewoman from 
Missouri that since 1959 we have in- 
creased the personne! for the Food and 
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Drug Administration from approxi- 
mately 1,300 to 2,000 employees. To keep 
this agency effective it should have a 
proper rate of progress in its growth. 
By adding $3,600,000, as proposed in the 
gentlelady’s amendment, on top of the 
increase already provided in the bill, I 
believe would be going beyond that 
proper rate of growth. I doubt that 
they could train people efficiently to 
carry on this work at the rate proposed 
by this amendment. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. If the gentleman 
will yield for a short statement, all these 
years we have been very meager in the 
amount we have increased this depart- 
ment, saying that we have given them 
more money than they can absorb. If 
they know they have this money they 
can hire the needed scientists and get 
the needed equipment, and get their of- 
fices modernized as they should be to do 
the load of work that we put on their 
shoulders. 

Mr. LAIRD. I believe the $3 million 
we have provided as an increase in this 
bill will carry out the type of program 
to which the gentlewoman refers. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The budget this vear 
allows for 136 positions for the food ad- 
ditives work and 116 for the radiological 
activities in the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in addition to keeping up with 
the minimum rate for basic activities 
as recommended by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. This is set forth on page 240 
of our hearings. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct, the bill 
will provide for meeting the require- 
ments of the Citizens’ Committce rec- 
ommendations, taking into consideration 
these added responsibilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questicn is on 
the amendment offered by the genitle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. Sutuivan]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mrs. SuLLivan) 
there were—ayes 41, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Svut.ivan: 
Page 13, line 4, strike out “$16,852,000” and 
insert “$17,1&4,000, of which not to exceed 
$332,000 shall be used for acquisition of 
equipment for radiological monitoring and 
research.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

PURCHASE OF NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
will not take up the full 5 minutes for 
discussion of this amendment, since I 
covered it previously as part of my re- 
marks on the amendment by which I 
attempted to add more than $3 million 
to the appropriaticns for the Food and 
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Drug Administration. This amendment 
adds only $332,C00, or the amount needed 
to purchase radiological monitoring 
equipment for the Washington office and 
for 10 of the 18 district offices of the 
Food and Drug Administration. Each 
of these 10 offices is to have a staff of 
Scientists assigned to work on radio- 
ac*ive focd. 

/.S I said before, there was a ridiculous 
bidgeting mixup over this $332,000. 
The Budget Bureau included the amount 
in a supplemental request for 1960; the 
Appropriations Subcommittee handling 
the second supplemental bill said no, it 
belonged instead in the regular esti- 
mates for 1961. But the Budget Bureau 
did not clear this request as part of the 
1961 budget estimates, and so it was not 
presented to the Fogarty subcommittee 
when the bi" now before us was being 
prepared. 

BUDGET BUREAU MIXUP 


Hence we have the situation shaping 
up of 90 scientists being hired to do 
radiolcgical work in the coming fiscal 
year in Washington and in 10 district 
offices of FDA, but they will not have the 
necessary equipment to carry on their 
duties, unless this amendment is agreed 
to. 

There is no question about the need. 
The whole thing is a case of fiscal con- 
fusion, nothing else. The money will 
have to be spent in the coming year be- 
cause otherwise the staff assigned to do 
this work will not be able to do their jobs. 
The equipment in question is highly 
specialized and will take perhaps 6 
months or more to purchase, being de- 
scribed as “long leadtime” equipment. 
I urge adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
again have to rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by my friend, the 
gentlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. SuL= 
LIVAN]. The same argument applies to 
this amendment as applies to the other 
amendment. The House took action on 
this request only a few weeks ago. The 
other body took similar action, and the 
Food and Drug Administration is now 
before the committee of the other body 
on this particular bill. I would suggest, 
since we did not go into it thoroughly 
enough in our committee because it went 
to the Committee on Supplemental Ap- 
propriations, that we allow the other 
body to work its will and I am sure if it 
is put in by the Senate, it will receive 
favorable consideration from our side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I concur 
with the views expressed by the chair- 
man of our committee. Our committee 
will look very carefully into the matter, 
so that we may give it the proper con- 
sideration in conference if it is added by 
the other body. But we have had no 
hearings on this particular request before 
our subcommittee. I hope the amend- 
ment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the genile- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. Svutirvan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 
read, 


will 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 

For grants to the States, under allotments 
for the current and prior fiscal year, pur- 
suant to the Act of June 19, 1956, as amended 
(20 U.S.C. 351-358), $7,500,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the 
unobligated balances of appropritions 
granted under this heading for the fiscal 
year 1960 shall be merged with this appro- 
priation. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language on 
page 16, beginning with the word ‘“Pro- 
vided” on line 12 and running through 
line 14 as follows: 

Provided, That the unobligated balances 
of appropriations granted under this heading 
for the fiscal year 1960 shall be merged with 
this appropriation. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the said language is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island | Mr. Focarty! 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to concede the point of order. But, 
this provision was to take care of some 
unobligated balances occurring in this 
program that could have helped other 
States that had matched or put up their 
money to match their part of the library 
services fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as foiluws: 

DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

For grants. loans, and payments under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 (72 
Stat. 1580-1605), $171,000,000, of which $44,- 
000,000 shall be for capital contributions to 
Student loan funds and ionans for non-Fed- 
eral capital contributiceus to student loan 
funds, of which not to exceed $1,000,000 shall 
be for such loans for non-Federal capital 
contributions: $57,750,000 shall be for grants 
to States and loans to nonprofit’ private 
schoo!s for science, muthematics. or modern 
foreign language equipment and minor re- 
modeling of facilities and for grants to States 
for supervisory and other services, but allot- 
ments pursuant to section 302 or 305 of such 
Act for the current fiscal year shall be made 
on the basis of the maximum amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated under section 
301 of such Act; $9,000,000 shal! be for grants 
to States for area vocational education pro- 
grams; and $15,000.000 shail be for grants to 
States for testing, guidance, and counseling: 
Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be available for the purchase 
of science, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guage teaching equipment, or equipment 
suitable for use for teaching in such fields of 
education, which can be identified as origi- 
nating in or having been exported from a 
Communist country, unless such equipment 
is unavailable from any other source, 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

fr. Chairman, it has never been my 
pleasure to serve with a group of people 
on a committee that are more enjoyable 
to serve with than the members of the 
committee which reported this bill to 
you. 

Furthermore, I want to say I do not 
have any quarrel with the people who 
have sincerely felt they were dving 
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something for the educational system of 
this country when the National Defense 
Education Act was passed. I am 
prompted to make some remarks at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, because some of my 
questioning in the committee seemed to 
have generated quite a lot of conversa- 
tion on this floor a few moments ago. I 
think we have reached a plateau in the 
National Defense Education Act, and I 
think we are now in the position where 
we should review some of the conse- 
quences of that act. 

I am greatly disappointed in the act. 
I am greatly disappointed because it 
seems to me in the first place in con- 
nection with student loans we have done 
a terrible thing, in that we have sep- 
arated citizens of this country and have 
permitted some to get some benefits and 
have left the rest out. We ought to do 
one of two things with the National De- 
fense Education Act as far as student 
loans are concerned. We should not 
make loans available to anybody or else 
we should have them available to every- 
body. We ought to say to everybody, 
“Here is a check for your boy or girl to 
go to school.” When we get away from 
that concept we permit the misuse of 
Federal funds. I think we are doing a 
great deal of damage to our educational 
system in this country that may take 
years to overcome. In many respects 
loans ought to be made only to students 
cof financial need. At present. loans are 
not being made on that basis. 

Further than that, Mr. Chairman, I 
have talked with university and college 
presidents, and they are greatly con- 
cerned about this program, because it 
puts them in the position of being a col- 
lection agency. They do not like fea- 
tures of this program. To my col- 
leagues let me say when you go home 
you take an opportunity to visit with 
some of the college people and see what 
they think about it. Then next year 
perhaps we can take some action on 
these things. 

Secondly. you will find as you go into 
your districts in connection with some 
o; these college and school departments 
make use of the money simply because 
they are getting it from Uncle Sam. 
They do not feel it is of any material 
value or assistance to them or their 
problems. 

Title IV is a small part of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. but I say 
to you that the Office of Education, 
which has paid no more attention to 
some of the things that have been done, 
approved those fellowships. They ought 
to have some of the other administrative 
features of their work gone into. It is 
my feeling that if you find out the ne- 
elect and careless operation on the part 
of one office of the program you will 
find it in other aspects. 

I regret to sav these things, because 
in connection with our educational pro- 
gram it is highly important that we 
give our children an opportunity for the 
best education available. It has been 
referred to that this is a milestone in 
education. To me this is a millstone of 
the worst possible kind. When you gf0 
home to your district make a studv of 
this program and see what it means 
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More parents in this country should 
have the responsibility of the education 
of their children. I do not want we in 
Washington or anywhere else to dictate 
what the educational system of this 
country shall be. There are some dam- 
aging things along that line in this pro- 
gram. I say to you that those of you 
who believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to do more in the field of 
education, let us review some of the pro- 
grams that we have. Let us review some 
of the aids to Federal education, and we 
will find practically all of those pro- 
grams have become involved in adminis« 
trative redtape and bureaucracy. That 
small amount of the money goes to help 
the boy or girl who actually needs as- 
sistance to go through school. Federal 
aids to education based on past perform- 
ances are uneconomical of expenditures 
and often waste of human resources. 
Parents with their interest in the edu- 
cation of their children are a bulwark 
of the strength of our progress and de- 
mocracy. Let us never forget that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota {Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Gross, Mr. MARSHALL’s time was 
extended 1 minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the warning signals he has 
raised on the subject of the National 
Defense Education Act. I further want 
to commend him for his questioning in 
the committee which produced much of 
the informaiion which has been dis- 
cussed this afternoon. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I commend the gentle- 
man for his remarks. I have the privi- 
lege of serving as a member of the board 
of trustees of the University of Rich- 
mond, and after careful study of this 
program our university refused to ini- 
tiate a program in accordance with its 
provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment 
merely to say that I join with the pre- 
vious speaker and agree with him. I 
think the Members of the House may 
well go home as he suggested and study 
this prcgram. I commend the gentle- 
man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 8, “Expansion of teaching and 
education of the mentally retarded.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, should 
not the Clerk be reading on page 17? 
Fifty-seven million dollars, page 14, 
line 15? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had read 
to line 8 on page 18. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
Vu state it, 


I yield to the gen- 


gentleman 
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Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, Imakea 
point of order against the language on 
page 17, line 19, which reads as follows: 

But allotments pursuant to section 302 or 
305 of such act for the current fiscal year 
shall be made on the basis of the maximum 
amounts authorized to be appropriated un- 
der section 301 of such act. 


I make the point of order that this lan- 
guage constitutes legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island care to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in no other position than to concede 
that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill; but it will change the basic 
effect of the act, throw it out of con- 
trol. However, if the gentleman insists 
on his point of order, there is nothing 
else I can do. 


Mr. GROSS. I insist on the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


from Iowa insists on his point of order. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to reserve a point of orde. to the 
language on page 18, line 1, reading as 
follows: 

Provided further. That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available for the pur- 
chase of science, mathematics, and modern 
language teaching equipment, or equipment 
suitable for use for teaching in such fields 
of education, which can be identified as 
originating in or having been exported from 
a Communist country, unless such equip- 
ment is unavailable from any other source. 


I desire to reserve the point of order 
and ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized on his reserva- 
tion of a point of order. 

Mr. GRCSS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like some explanation of this item. Iam 
unable to understand what is propesed 
to be done in this language on page 18: 

That no part of this appropriation shall 
be available for the purchase of science, 
mathematics, and modern language teach- 
ing equipment, or equipment suitable for 
use for teaching in such fields of education, 
which can be identified as originating in or 
having been exported from a Communist 
country, unless such equipment is unavail- 
able from any other source. 


Mr. FOGARTY. I will say to the 
gentleman that this amendment was 
added to this bill in the Senate, the so- 
called Bridges amendment. The lan- 
guage in the bill I think is self-explana- 
tory, that no moneys appropriated in 
this bill shall be used for the purchase 
of equipment for these schools if it can 
be identified as coming from any Com- 
munist country, or country under a Com- 
munist regime. 

Mr. GROSS. But it can be purchased 
if it is not available elsewhere; is that 
correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Gladly. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think it is very im- 


Portant for the gentleman to realize that 
without this amendment the equipment 
that is available here could be purchased 
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if made in Russia or any other Commu- 
nist-dominated country. This is a 
limitation, and I believe that the limi- 
tation is an appropriate one. It is true 
that a point of order would lie against 
it in the House, but this was inserted in 
the Senate by the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire. I hope the gentleman 
will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the reservation of the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 

To carry out the purposes, not otherwise 
specifically provided for, of section 314(c) 
of the Act; to provide consultative services 
to States pursuant to section 311 of the Act; 
to make field investigations and demon- 
strations pursuant to section 301 of the Act; 
to provice for collecting and compiling mor- 
tality, morbidity, and vital statistics; not to 
exceed $1,000 for entertainment of officials 
of otner countries when specifically au- 
thorized by the Surgeon General; and to 
provide traineeships pursuant to section 306 
of the Act; $22,620,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language to 
be found on page 23 of the bill, line 1, 
reading as follows: “not to exceed $1,000 
for entertainment of officials of other 
countries when specifically authorized by 
the Surgeon General.” 

I make the point of order that this is 
levislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dcoes the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, as I 
read this language, it is just a limitation 
in this appropriation bili that they shall 
not exceed $1,000 for this purpose. We 
are more and more sending our people 
abroad and we exchange ideas, plans, 
and the know-how. It is unfair for us 
to expect our people working for a mod- 
est salary to pick up the check for en- 
tertainment that is expected when these 
foreign visitors come to this country. 
This is a very moderate amount, and I 
submit it is just a limitation on an appro- 
priation bill and is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I 
insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Iowa makes a 
point of order directed to the language 
appearing on page 22, line 25, beginning 
with the words ‘‘not to’ and extending to 
page 23, to and through line 3, on the 
ground it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

It would appear to the Chair that this 
is language intended to permit of the 
making available of the sum of $1,000 for 
entertainment of officials of other coun- 
tries. It is not in essence or in words a 
limitation on any appropriation made 
here. In the absence of the citation of 
any substantive authority for this, the 
Chair is compelled to sustain the point 
of order. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 


KEOGH). The 


Chairman, a 


gentleman 
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Mr. FOGARTY. The Chair stated 
“through line 3.”" Does the Chair mean 
line 3 or line 2? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was in 
error. The point of order was directed 
to the language appearing on page 23, 
line 2, to and through the words “Sur- 
geon General.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Chair will permit, the point of order be- 
gins at the bottom of page 22, line 25, 
including the words “not to.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

For expenses necessary to enable the Sur- 
geon General to carry out the purposes of 
the Act of August 5, 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2001) 
(including not to exceed $10,000 for tem- 
porary services at rates not to exceed $100 
per diem for individuals, when authorized 
by the Surgeon General); purchase of not 
to exceed twenty-seven passenger motor ve- 
hicles, of which fourteen shall be for re- 
placement only; hire of passenger motor ve- 
hicles and aircraft; purchase of reprints; 
payment for telephone service in private 
residences in the field, when authorized 
under regulations approved by the Secre- 
tary; and the purposes set forth in sections 
321, 322(d), 324, and 509 of the Public Health 
Service Act, $48,276,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language on 
page 28 beginning in line 4 as follows: 
“(including not to exceed $10,000 for 
temporary services at rates not to ex- 
ceed $100 per diem for individuals, when 
authorized by the Surgeon General)” on 
the ground that this is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is my understand- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, that this language 
is needed in order to get some of our 
best brains to go into remote areas of 
these Indian reservations. By not allow- 
ing the language to remain in the bill 
is doing a disservice to the Indian 
population. I do believe in the basic 
law there is authority permitting such 
language as this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin |Mr. Larrp] desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that a point of order does not lie 
against this language. This program is 
very badly needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 

For construction, major repair, improve- 
ment, and equipment of health and related 
auxiliary facilities, including quarters for 
personnel; preparation of plans, specifica- 
tions, and drawings; acquisition of sites; 
purchase and erection of portable buildings; 
purchase of trailers; and provision of domes- 
tic and community sanitation facilities for 
Indians; $8,964,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That such expenditures 
may be made through the Department of 
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the Interior at the option of the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
on page 28, line 22, which reads “Pro- 
vided, That such expenditures may be 
made through the Department of the 
Interior at the option of the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare’ on the ground that that, 
too, is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
I rise in opposition to the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Iowa. 
The gentleman from Iowa is having a 
wonderful day today on these points of 
order. Most of these language items 
have been carried in this bill for years, 
and the reason most of them have been 
carried is because they allow more ef- 
ficient operations and are Saving us 
money. This is one of the real good 
examples. The Public Health Service 
was given the job of providing health 
facilities for the Indians. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior have a larger con- 
struction program for their part of the 
Indian program and they have the setup 
now to handle this kind of a program, 
sO we are providing that the Interior 
Devartment facilities be used to handie 
the health construction program. If the 
point of order is made we are going to 

ave to set up an entirely new staff in 
the Public Health Service and it is going 
to cost, I do not know how many 
thousands of dollars more, to do the job. 
It is going to be done one way or the 
other. If the Public Health Service has 
to set up new facilities to handle this 
matter, I do not know how much more 
it is going to cost than go through the 
existing setup of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, further 
on the point of order, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island has addressed him- 
self to everything but the point of order, 
and I would suggest to him that in fu- 
ture lezislation he get some authorizing 
legislation for the things that he is at- 
tempting to do in this appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ap- 
preciates the helpful observation. Does 
the gentleman from Oklahoma desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is my belief that at the time 
the health responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was turned over to 
the Public Health Service in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare there was a provision in that 
legislation at the time of the transfer of 
health responsibilities, which occurred 
just a very few years ago, that would 
make it possible for interim arrange- 
ments to be worked out in regard to plant 
and in regard to equipment. And, I 
think what we are facing here is the in- 
terim situation in which it may very well 
be that some authorizing legislation may 
be necessary for a permanent base. But, 

"e are up against an interim situation in 
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which the approach provided in the bill 
is absolutely essential to an efficient 
operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin desire to be heard? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
stated correctly the situation that we 
face. I hope that the gentleman from 
Iowa will withdraw his point of order. 
I believe that the added expense involved 
in setting up such a facility in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare at this time is not justified, and I 
hope that he will allow this language to 
continue in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard further? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, may 
I make this observation. In the 14 years 
I have been on this committee and in 
the 10 years that I have been chairman, 
we have never gone to the Committee on 
Rules to have them waive points of order 
on any appropriation bill that we have 
ever brought to the floor, and I do not 
intend to in the future. But most of 
these things are very minor and things 
that the legislative committees have not 
bothered totake up. As faras Iam con- 
cerned I would much prefer that these 
things like adjustments in allotment for- 
mulas, that the Departments and major- 
ity of Congress want, and other items 
like that, be taken care of in legislation 
rather than our having to bother with 
them. Most of these thines have been 
put in this bill at the request of others, 
not on the intiative of the committee. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I do hope 
that the gentleman will reconsider his 
insistence upon the point of order. This 
particular item is carried in our bill as 
a temporary matter and I think it would 
be indeed a mistake to take it out of the 
bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Min- 
nesota on the point of order. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry we do not have here the text of the 
law which transferred the medical care 
of our Indian population to the Public 
Health Service. As the author of the 
original bill, Iam sure that it had lan- 
cuage which authorized the Public 
Health Sorvice to carry on medical care 
for the Indians through the Department 
of the Interior and its existing agencies 
when that could be done to greater ad- 
vantage and without greater. cost. 
Whether that language in the original 
bill was retained in the final law, I do 
not recall, and we do not have the text 
of it here. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Keocn). The 
Chair is ready to rule. The gentleman 
from Iowa makes a point of order di- 
rected against the language appearing 
on page 28, line 22, beginning with 
“Provided” and running through line 25 
on the ground that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

The Chair is of the opinion that the 
language is obviously legislation on an 
appropriation bill and therefere sustains 
the point of order; making the observa- 
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tion with respect to the arguments raised 
by two of the gentlemen that if the lan- 
guage is in existing law then it is not 
necessary in this bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, [I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to take just 
a moment of time to inquire of the 
Chairman relative to the contract med- 
ical care program for Indian citizens. I 
have received communications from 
my district, and I am sure that is true 
of some of the other Members, indicating 
that funds for this valuable program 
have been exhausted. I am wondering 
to what extent the committee has dealt 
with this problem in terms of providing 
funds for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MARSHALL. In the first place, 
we are not dealing with the supplemental 
bill. It is my understanding that the 
other body has placed in the bill approx- 
imately $350,000 to carry on the work for 
the rest of this fiscal year. When our 
committee went over this item we felt 
that the contractual health item was one 
that was short, based upon the operation 
of this fiscal year. So we put in the bill 
for Indian health activities $750,000 
above the budget, with the feeling that 
most of that would be used to take care 
of this contractual care. We thought 
that was the biggest need. 

As the gentleman from South Dakota 
knows, it is hard to determine exactly 
how much money will be required for this 
particular item because in the first place 
we do not know how many epidemics 
we might have, we do not know what the 
health requirements will be. Our com- 
mittee felt that the contractual care item 
is taken care of in this bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his explanation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
GENERAL RESEARCH AND SERVICES, NATIONAL 


INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


For the activities of the National Instl- 
tutes of Health, not otherwise provided for, 
including research fellowships and yrants 
for research projects and training grants 
pursuant to section 301 of the Act; regula- 
tion and preparation of biologic products, 
and conduct of research related thereto; and 
grauts of therapeutic and chemical sub- 
stances for demonstrations and research; 
$52,660,000: Provided, That funds advanced 
to tre National Institutes of Health man- 
agement fund from appropriations included 
in this Act shall be availeble for purchase 
of not to exceed ten passenger motor veh!- 
cles for replacement only; not to exceed 
$2.500 for entertainment of visiting scien- 
tists when specifically approved by the Sur- 
geon General; and erection of temporary 
structures: Provided further, That all ap- 
propriations made to the Public Health 
Service in this Act, and available for research 
or training projects, may be expended pur- 
suant to contracts made on a cost or other 
basis for supplies and services, including 
indemnification of contractors to the extent 
and subject to the limitations provided in 
title 10, United States Code, section 2354, 
except that approval and certification re- 
quired thereby shall be by the Surgeon 
General, 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language on 
page 29, line 13, beginning with the 
words “not to exceed $2,500 for enter- 
tainment of visiting scientists when 
specifically approved by the Surgeon 
General.” 

I maintain that that is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard on the point of order? If not, the 
point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

For expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to enable the Surgeon General to 
carry out the purposes of the Act with re- 
spect to dental diseases and conditions, 
$12,604,000. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word in order 
to inquire of the majority leader if he 
can give us the program for tomorrow 
and the balance of the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I stated last 
week there would be several resolutions 
out of the House Committee on Admin- 
istration. They are as follows: 

House Resolution 472, to authorize 
printing as a House document a publi- 
cation entitled “Sports-Fishing Indus- 
try in California and the Pacific North- 
west,” 1,500 copies. 

House Concurrent Resolution 607, au- 
thorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the pamphiect entitled “Our 
American Government. What Is It? 
How Does It Function?” and an addi- 
tional 1,074,000 to be printed for con- 
gressional distribution. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 80. au- 
thorizing the printing of 1,000 additional 
copies of part 1 of the hearings on an 
inquiry into the satellite and missile 
programs. 

H.R. 7923, to eliminate the fixed limit 
of authorization for expenditures of the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

House Joint Resolution 502, authoriz- 
ing the erection in the District of Co- 
lumbia of a memorial to Mary McLeod 
Bethune. 

House Joint Resolution 546, authoriz- 
ing the Architect of the Capitol to pre- 
sent to the Senators and Representative 
from Hawaii the first official flag of the 
United States bearing 50 stars which is 
flown over the west front of the Capitol. 

Senate Joint Resolution 128, to estab- 
lish a commission to formulate plans 
for a memorial to James Madison. 

There were two rules adopted yester- 
day, and both the bills referred to there- 
in will be brought up on tomorrow. 
They are on the program. The first is 
House Concurrent Resolution 582, re- 
ferring to the disposal of rubber from 
stockpile, and the second, S. 1795, relat- 
ing to Armed Forces promotion and 
retirement of certain officers. If those 
bills are passed tomorrow, there is no 
further legislation for the rest of the 
week. 

M. HALLECK. 
man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For the divisions and offices of the Office 

of the Surgeon General and for miscellane- 


I thank the gentle- 
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ous expenses of the Public Health Service 
not appropriated for elsewhere, including 
preparing information, articles, and publi- 
cations related to public health; and con- 
ducting studies and demonstrations in pub- 
lic health methods, $6,800,000. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill carries an ap- 
propriation of $4,095,000 for St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital. I wish to congratulate 
the committee for including this appro- 
priation and including also an increase 
of $148,000. Certainly we have every 
responsibility and humane obligation to 
help the poor patients at this hospital. 

However, I could support this legis- 
lation a good deal more conscientiously 
if I were not confronted over the week- 
end with a statement made by the chief 
psychotherapist of this hospital. Quot- 
ing from the Evening Star of March 25, 
the story said: 

The chief psychotherapist (at this hospi- 
tal) said today that persons who distribute 
obscene material and those who condemn it 
are “brothers under the skin.” 

Mr. Benjamin Karpman, a goateed icono- 
clast who was an acquaintance of Freud, en- 
livened a panel discussion of “obscenity and 
censorship” at the National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House with his observations on 
human frailties. 


He is quoted further as saying: 

“You'll never be able to outlaw smut be- 
cause there is a basic need in the human 
being to hnve smut,” he warned after the 
issue of legal control of obscenity had been 
debated by several other speakers. 


He said further: 

The trouble, he said, lies in the fact that 
Americans are still overly puritanical in 
their attitudes toward sex and the way they 
raise their children. He also pointed a fin- 
ger at the public schools. 

“In order to do away with smut you will 
have to change the entire educational sys- 
tem,” he said. 

Dr. Karpman said pornophilia, which is 
obsessive interest in obscenity, may be cov- 
ered up by a reaction formula. 

“Crusading against obscenity has an un- 
conscious interest at its base. In other 
words,” he told the meeting at the Sheraton- 
Carleton Hotel, “those who like to distribute 
obscenity and those who condemn it are 
brothers under the skin.” 


Mr. Chairman, I was shocked to read 
the statement made by this psycho- 
therapist, particularly when we consider 
that the House of Representatives over- 
whelmingly joined with the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Pennsylvania 
| Mrs. GRANAHAN]! recently and, with only 
one dissenting vote, passed her bill, 
which would give the Postmaster Gen- 
eral greater powers to eliminate this 
smut and pornographic literature from 
the mails. I am proud to say I was a co- 
sponsor of this legislation. I understand 
the Postmaster General himself is in 
favor of this legislation. Many distin- 
guished newspapers across the country 
have brought to the attention of the en- 
tire community the mounting torrent of 
filth, pornography, and smut that is 
going through the mails to our children. 
To hear this psychotherapist, the head 
of a psychotherapy clinic at a hospital 
which the Federal Government main- 
tains, make this sort of statement, to 
me, is most disgusting. I hope the ap- 
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propriate committee of this House, which 
has this particular hospital under its ju- 
risdiction, will look further into the phi- 
losophy of this individual. I do not 
challenge his right to his professional 
opinion, but I certainly wonder, and 
wonder very loudly, whether he has the 
qualifications to serve in this very im- 
portant position. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. POFF. First of all, let me com- 
mend the gentleman most wholeheart- 
edly on the courageous statement he is 
making. Then, may I ask the gentile- 
man, if it is true as the doctor said that 
those who condemn obscenity are 
brothers under the skin with those who 
purvey obscenity; does it not logically 
follow that those who condemn those 
who condemn obscenity are brothers 
under the skin? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Not being a psycho- 
therapist, I am not in a position to an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. TOLL. I want to commend the 
gentleman for protecting the fair name 
and motives of the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania | Mrs. GRANAHAN]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Limitation on salaries and erpenses, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

For necessary expenses, not more than 
$203.200,000 may be expended from the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund: Provided, That such amounts as are 
required shall be available to pay the cost 
of necessary travel incident to medical ex- 
aminations for verifying disabilities of indi- 
viduals who file applications for disability 
determinations under title II of the Social 
Security Act, as amended: Provided further, 
That $10,000,000 of the foregoing amount 
shall be apportioned for use pursuant to sec- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 665), only to the extent necessary 
to process claims workloads not anticipated 
in the budget estimates and after maximum 
absorption of the costs of such claims work- 
load within the existing limitation has been 
achieved. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this to inquire of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island 
whether there was any request for an 
appropriation to reimburse the social 
security fund for expenditures in connec- 
tion with veterans’ benefits under the 
gratuitous coverage provided during 
World War II and the Korean war. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; there were not 
any requests and the committee did not 
go into it. But, we did go quite thor- 
oughly into the lack of requested appro- 
priations for the same reason in the 
railroad retirement board where, we 
understand, $133 million is due under the 
law. I do not think there is anyone in 
the House who is more familiar with the 
law than you because we were quoting 
you in the hearings, and we still assume 
the law is the law until it has been 
changed. It has not been changed yet, 
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and these funds are required to be appro- 
priated into the railroad trust fund and 
also into the social security fund. 
Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman. 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the Committee what this situation is. I 
had the honor in the 84th Congress to 
be chairman of the Select Committee on 
Survivors’ Benefits, which brought in a 
bill and a report which resulted in enact- 
ment of Public Law 881. At that time we 
pointed out that the social security trust 
fund had been depleted by some $250 
million in making payments to survivors 
of service personnel who were covered by 
gratuitous wage credits. It was also 
pointed out that annually thereafter 
there would be payments aggregating 
about $20 million a year, which means 
that by now we have run up a total 
deficit in that fund of about $350 mil- 
lion. That is the amount which we owe 
to the social security trust fund. The 
trust fund belongs to the participants in 
that fund. The Bureau of the Budget 
has deleted the requests for appropria- 
tions to cover the depletion of the sccial 
security fund, ignoring completely the 
authority contained in Public Law 881 
which specifically provided that the trust 
fund should be replenished out of the 
Federal Treasury. We set up a formula 
under that act to provide for the repay- 
ment in 10 years of the $250 million 
and for the repayment annually of fu- 
ture disbursements made pursuant to 
the gratuitous social security coverage. 
Action in this matter is long overdue. I 
can see no real reason for the elimina- 
tion of these amounts and earnest in- 
qcuiry reveals none. There is, of course, 
the possibility—which I hesitate to sug- 
gest—that this might have been cne 
dubious device to protect the precarious 
balance of the administration’s budget. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty] has confirmed my grape- 
vine information to the effect that the 
requests for money to replenish the so- 
cial security fund were stricken by the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is my under- 
standing that the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, in compliance with section 
406 of Public Law 881, has since 1958 
included these funds in its hudget sub- 
mission. It is my further information 
that, each time, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et has arbitrarily stricken this item. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I think the Bu- 
reau of the Budget goes a little too far. 
It, in effect, is exercising an item veto. 
Moreover, it is violating the law which 
all Federal officials are sworn to enforce. 
Let me repeat, the social security fund 
is a trust fund, and the U.S. Government 
administers that fund strictly in a fidu- 
ciary capacity. In paying claims based 
on the gratuitous coverage provided dur- 
ing the World War II and Korean peri- 
ods there was a definite obligation on the 
part of the General Treasury to replen- 
ish the fund. That fund belongs to the 
participants who have contributed to 
it. Let me remind this House that ben- 
eficiaries under the gratuitous coverage 
made no contribution to this fund, but 
there was a commitment of our Govern- 
ment to pay the claims arising from 
wartime service. In effect, what we 
have done is to take money which be- 
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longs to the participants of the social 
security program and use it for general 
Government purposes, and if the fund 
is not replenished then we have con- 
doned the misuse of funds entrusted to 
the administrative branch. 

Serving with me on the Survivors 
Benefits Committee were four distin- 
guished Members of this House. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kiupay], the 
gentleman from Massachusetts I[Mr. 
Bates], and the gentieman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Kean]. We studied this 
matter thoroughly and it bothered us to 
find that the Government had so long 
neglected to replenish this fund. So, we 
recommended, and the Congress ap- 
proved, section 466 of Public Law 881 
which provided, in essence that the So- 
cial Security Administration was author- 
ized to include in its annual appropria- 
tions for each of the next 10 fiscal years 
sums equal to one-tenth of the aggre- 
gate liability, plus accrued interest at the 
average rate of interest earned by the 
fund. At the tirae of our hearings the 
amount due the fund was estimated at 
$250 million. We also proposed, and 
Con7tress concurred, that annual appro- 
priations should be made to cover bene- 
fits accruing in the future from the 
eratuitous coveraze provided prior to the 
enactment of Public Law 881. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps I should have 
cffered an amendment at this point, and 
if I had realized earlier what the situa- 
tion is I would have gotten together the 
figures on the amount which would be 
required to make the social security fund 
whole. Let me express the hope that 
when this bill is considered by the Sen- 
ate that body will add the amounts nec- 
essary to carry out the congressional 
will as expressed in Public Law 881. 

Mr. Chairman, just as a rouch calcula- 
tion it looks as thovgh the Treasury of 
the United States, as of now, owes the 
social security trust fund about $250 mil- 
lion. In essence, deletion of this item 
from the budget in prior years may have 
enabled the Treasury Department tech- 
nically to avoid showing a violation of 
the statutory cebt ceiling. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, it 
was the unanimous judgment of our 
Original Thirteen States, as expressed 
in their Independence Declaration, that 
all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

In my opinion there is no measure 
coming before this body, more fully de- 
signed to promote the enjoyment of 
these rights to American citizens than 
the appropriations bill, now under con- 
sideration, for the Departments of La- 
bor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961. The basic units 
and activities of these executive depart- 
ments are more closely connected with 
the lives of our citizens than any other 
agency of our Government “for the 
people.” 

That is why I would feel remiss in my 
duty if I did not urge you all to approve 
and accept the appropriation here 
unanimously reported and _recom- 
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mended to us by the distinguished Sub- 
committee on Appropriations directed by 
our esteemed colleague, the Honorable 
Joun E. Focarty, of Rhode Island. The 
recommendations of the sucommittee 
are unanimous and represent the best 
compromise decision of reasonable and 
capable men. 

There is no greater authority on this 
subject in this country than Representa- 
tive Focarty. One of the greatest joys of 
my legisiative experience here has been 
to listen to his clear, concise, and forth- 
rictht explanation of the provisions of 
this bill which he has been presenting 
annually to this House for the past 10 
years. It is an everlasting tribute to his 
acknowledged integrity, scholarship, and 
leadership that the recommendations of 
his conscientious subcommittee have 
becn so overwhelmingly and regularly 
adopted without prolonged debate or 
technical quibbling ~n such a vitally im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. Chairman, to attempt to either 
regulate or improve the health and hap- 
piness of human beings in terms of dcl- 
lars and cents is a most difficult, if not 
impossible, task. We are all, I am cer- 
tain, agreed on the necessity for practice 
ing economy in Government expendi- 
tures and to preserve our financial sta- 
bility and world position. However, I 
think we are further agreed that ves- 
tures of dcubtful economy at the expense 
of lowering national standards of work- 
ing ccnditions, health protection, and 
educational advancement is most unwise 
and impractical, more especially in these 
days of communistic compctition. 

For that fundamental reason, I most 
earnestly hope that no crippling reduc- 
tions will ke attemptcd during our action 
on this bill; indeed, it is my deepest hope 
that the moderate increases recommend- 
ed by the subcommittee and the chair- 
man, principally in the fields of hospital 
construction, vocational education, as- 
sistance to the schools in federally im- 
pacted areas, grants to States to build 
wast2-treatment plants, and research at 
the National Institutes of Health will be 
unanimously accepted. 

I would like to emphasize that the sub- 
committee has nct advocated general in- 
creases in all the areas covered by this 
bill. The subcommittee adcpted the very 
sensible apprcach that there are certain 
selective and essential arcas of public 
need thet can and must be met in the 
national interest. It wou'd ke most dif- 
ficult to justify any wide disagreement on 
these specific activities the subccmmittce 
has chosen for their special attention. 

The fundamental objective of the sub- 
committee, so obviously and patrioticaily 
revealed in their report, was to keep all 
of the many and varied activities of these 
two major public service Departments of 
Government in operation at their highest 
economica!ly efficient level while encour- 
aging a selected few activities to moder- 
ately advance their scope of service in re- 
sponse to particular and proven expand- 
ing public needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriations we 
grant under this measure are designed to 
continuously improve the Christian, 
civilized working conditions of our people 
and to protect and advance the health of 
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all our citizens, particularly children, 


women, and the aged. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this appropriations bill is 
of the greatest importance to the prog- 
ress of our national welfare and that is 
why each of us have the highest obliga- 
tion to devote the most conscientious at- 
tention to it. 

At a time when we are generously 
granting billions of dollars to aid our 
foreign allies, let us not be neglectful of 
our own citizens. At atime when we are 
telling the world of our better way of 
life, as opposed to Communist barbarism, 
let us not dangerously reduce any of 
these public services whose contributions 
to national progress have been univer- 
sally acknowledged. At at time when we 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the curse of communism, let us take 
no unwise chances of disrupting the high 
morale of our own good people. In con- 
science, let us vote in support of the con- 
tinuing and full functioning of these 
units and agencies whose services are, 
indeed, in the national interest and em- 
phatically good for all Americans. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to endorse favorable action by the 
House by which the appropriation for 
aid to schools in federally impacted areas 
has been continued. 

My position on Federal doles or gifts 
to the schools of our Nation to help them 
educate cur children has been consistent 
throughout my terms in the Convress. 
I am firmly cpposed to such aid. At 
first glance, it may scem, then, that my 
equally consistent stand in favor of full 
appropriations for the aid to federally 
affected areas programs is contradictory 
to my overa!] position on general Federal 
aid to education. I do not believe that 
it is. The federally affected areas pro- 
grams have been incorrectly labeled 
“aid,” “assistance,” “grants’’—connot- 
ing beneficence, good will, and charity 
on the part of the Fedcral Government 
toward these particular communities. 
If this were true, I would oppose the pro- 
grams vigorously. But it is not true, as 
I propose to chow. 

The payinents under these two pro- 
frams are merely assumpiion by the 
Federal Government of its just responsi- 
bility to those communities in which it 
operates. The reason for th's responsi- 
bility is twofold. First of all, the pres- 
ence of Federal Government operations 
within a community tends to swell the 
public school cnroliments in the commu- 
nity to a marked extent, thereby neces- 
Sitating the construction of new facili- 
ties, as well as an increase in operation 
and maintenance costs. But the second 
Side of the responsibility is yet more 
Significant. Property owned by the 
Federal Government cannot be taxed. 
This means that at the same time that 
these activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment are adding enormously to the ex- 
pense of operating the public school sys- 
tem, they are subtracting from the tax 
base upon which the school district can 
draw. When a private business moves 
into a community, it may produce a great 
Swelling in schoo! enrollment, but at the 
Same time it swells the tax base. 

Secretary Flemming, in his testimony 
last suu.mer before a subcommitice of 
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the Committee on Education and Labor, 
repeatedly and rightly labeled this as- 
sistance as “payments in lieu of taxes.” 
In speaking on behalf of the President’s 
proposals to cut payments under these 
two laws, Secretary Flemming described 
the philosophy behind these programs 
as follows: 

I believe that the Federal Government 
should provide assistance to those school 
districts whose school revenues are impaired 
by reason of the tax-exempt status of Fed- 
eral property. 

I also believe that this assistance on the 
part of the Federal Government should be 
reasonably related to the school revenues 
actually lost by school districts by reason of 
the tax-exempt status of Federal property. 


Since we are agreed that the payments 
under these programs are “payments in 
lieu of taxes,” then it would seem logical, 
when Cebating the amount of appropria- 
tion, to consider just exactly how much 
is lost in taxes due to the presence of 
tax-exempt Federal property, and com- 
pare that to the amount received under 
these programs. If these payments 
really exceed the tax loss, then we must 
avzree with Secretary Flemming and the 
President that the programs should be 
cut. 

Last summer figures were compiled in 
my constituency, the 10th Congressional 
D:strict of Virginia, to illustrate the im- 
pact of Federal Government activities 
on the operation of the public schools 
in the northern Virginia communities of 
Arlingion County, Fairfax County, Alex- 
andria, and Falls Church. It was esti- 
mated that almost $12 million would be 
added to local tax revenue if the fed- 
erally owned land were privately owned. 
In there northern Virginia communities 
a very hich proportion of local tax reve- 
nue is channeled into the public school 
systems. It therefore seems most ap- 
parent that the amounts these school 
Ccistricts would receive if this property 
were privately owned would be consider-= 
ably in excess of the $1.138.255.28 now 
received each year under Public Law 
874. Furthermore, almost $94 million 
has been svent in these communities 
since World War II on school construc- 
tion. Unauestionably the primary cause 
of the vast increase in enroliment that 
necessitated this plant expansion was in- 
creased Federal Government activity. 
Yet the Federal Government payments 
under Public Law 815 have been only $17 
million or 23.7 percent of the construc- 
tion costs. 

It seems obvious, 
communities are being underpaid 
rather than overpaid. It is hard for 
me to understand why Secretary Flem- 
ming, after so well describing the Fed- 
eral responsibility to these communities, 
is recommending an appropriation that 
would cover only 68 percent of the en- 
titlements under Public Law 874 and only 
70 percent of the entitlements under 
Public Law 815 for fiscal year 1961. I 
hold that this is both illogical and 
unjust. 

The people in my district have done an 
extraordinarily fine job of helping their 
school systems cope with the 338-percent 
increase in enrollment over the last 13 
years. So large is the Federal impact on 
the area that 51 percent of the pupils 


then, that these 
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in our public schools are federally con- 
nected, and payments under Public Law 
874 comprise 11.8 percent of the school 
budgets. If the Federal payments were 
cut as drastically as Secretary Flemming 
recommends, the impact on our school 
districts would be disastrous. 

Secretary Flemming has stated that 
the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to compensate “those school dis- 
tricts whose school revenues are impaired 
by reason of the tax-exempt status of 
Federal property.” I agree with him 
completely. And I do not see how a 
reduction in the appropriation for these 
programs now or in the future can mean 
anything but a shirking of that responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Chairman, the payments under 
Public Laws 815 and 874 are not Govern- 
ment doles or gifts, but rather are “‘pay= 
ments in lieu of taxes.” It seems only 
just that we continue to appropriate the 
full amount authorized in these laws, 
thereby enabling the Federal Govern- 
ment to more adequately carry out and 
fulfill its responsibility to those commu- 
nities in which it operates. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
without amendment, with the recome- 
mendation that the bill be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Sreaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Krocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11390) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 363, nays 10, not voting 57, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 38] 


YEAS—363 
Abernethy Alford Anfuso 
Adair Andersen, Arends 
Addonizio Minn. Ashley 
Albert Andrews Ashmore 
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Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Bass, N.H. 
Bass, Tenn, 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 

Betts 
Boges 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bosch 

Bow 
Bowles 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Canleld 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cheif 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clark 

Coad 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 

Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo, 
Daddario 
Dague 
Danieis 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinuski 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, S.C. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Duiski 
Durham 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Falion 
Farbstein 
Fasceill 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fino 

Fisher 
Flood 
Flynn 
Fiynt 
Fogarty 


Foley 
Forand 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
George 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffin 
sriffiths 
Hagen 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Haray 
Harmon 
Harris 
Hays 
Heaiey 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffinan, D1. 
Hoz:n 
Holifield 
Holiand 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Hudadieston 
Huii 
Tiard 
Inouye 
Irwin 
Jarman 


nnings 





Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 


Juonnsen, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 

Kars en 
Karth 

Kasem 
Kastenmeler 
Keith 

Keily 

Keogh 

Kilidas 
Kiivore 

King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 


Knox 
Ky! 
Laird 
Lancruimn 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Levering 


Iibonati 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McFall! 
McGovern 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
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Mailliard 
Marshall 
Matthews 
May 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Meyer 
Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, N.Y. 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, Okla. 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Brien, I1. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Il. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Oi:ver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Felly 

Perkins 

Prost 

Philbin 
Pricher 
Pillion 

Pirnie 

Pooge 

Poti 

Porver 
Preston 

Price 

Prokop 
Fucinuski 
Quie 

Quigley 
Rabaut 
Raius 
Randall 

Ray 

Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
R ehiman 
Riley 

divers, Alaska 
-oherts 

tob son 
Zedinoe 


Colo. 
, Fla. 
Mass. 
Tex. 


4 bet ee me et ed 


O2eTS, 
ogers 
Rogers, 
Rogers, 
Rooney 
Rocsevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 

St. Georze 
Santangelo 
Saund 

Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schwenegel 
Scott 

Selden 
Sheppard 
Shipley 

Sikes 

Siler 
Simpson, Tl. 
Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Teacue, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 


Teller Van Pelt Wier 
Thomas Van Zandt Williams 
Thompson, La. Wainwright Wilson 
Thompson, Tex. Wallhauser Winstead 
Thomson, Wyo. Walter Wolf 
Thornberry Wampler Wright 
Toll Watts Yates 
Trimble Weis Young 
Udall Westland Younger 
Ullman Whitener Zablocki 
Utt Whitten 
Vanik Widnall 

NAYS—10 
Abbitt Hoffman, Mich.Smith, Va. 
Alger Johansen Tuck 
Gross Kilburn 
Harrison Smith, Kans. 


NOT VOTING—57 


Alexander Frelinghuysen Morris, N. Mex. 


Allen Gavin Morrison 
Anderson, Grant Patman 
Mont. Gubser Powell 
Ayres Hargis Reuss 
Barden Jackson Rivers, S.C. 
Barry Jensen Shelley 
Blatnik Kearns Short 
Blitch Kowalski Spence 
Bonner Lafore Taber 
Boykin Loser Taylor 
3uckley Mcvowell Thompson, NJ. 
Burdick McGinley Tollefson 
Celler Martin Vinson 
Chiperfield Mason Weaver 
Cottin Meader Wharton 
Collier Miller, Willis 


Withrow 
Zelenko 


George P. 
Milliken 


Miichell 


Cunningham 
Dorn, N.Y. 
Dwyer 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
airs: 
Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Allen. 
Mr. McGinley with Mr. Martin. 
Mr. Alexander with Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Vinson with Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Taber. 
Mr. Morris of New Mexico 
Chiperiield. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Cunningham. 
Mr. Kowalski with Mr. Ayres. 
Mr. Shelley with Mr. Barry. 
fr. Reuss with Mr. Meader. 
Mr. George P. Miller with Mr. Lafore. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Kearns. 
Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Dorn of New York 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with 
Dw yer. 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Collier. 
Mr. Willis with Mr. Weaver. 
Mr. Coffin with Mr. Milliken, 
Mr. Hargis with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Bonner with Mr. Gavin. 
Mr. Boykin with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Mr. Loser with Mr. Jensen. 
Mr. McDowe!! with Mr. Short. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Tollefson. 
Mr. Barden with Mr. Withrow. 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Wharton. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Mason. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan and Mr. 
JOHANSEN changed their vote trom 
“yea’’ to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FOGARTY.: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 


with Mr. 


Mrs. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND RE- 
MARKS 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the REcorp on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 





BLACK ROCK CHANNEL AND TONA- 
WANDA HARBOR 


Mr. DULSKI Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, since the 
building of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
Buffalo, N.Y., and the surrounding area 
need assistance. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include a statement of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo 
N.Y., in support of improvements to 
Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda 
Harbor located in the Buffalo area. 

The statement follows: 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce re- 
affirms its longstanding position in favor of 
several much needed improvements to the 
Black Rock Channel and the Tonawanda 
Harbor. These facilities have always been 
an integral part of the overall system of 
navigable waterways on the Niagara Frontier, 
but are currently in need of modernization 
to meet the needs of the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway era. 

The Black Rock Channel is the navigable 


channel in the upper 13!, miles of the 
Niagara River from its head in Lake Erie 
at Buffalo, to and including Tonawanda, 


N.Y., the western terminus of the New York 
State Barge Canal. The importance of this 
channel is clearly illustrated by the follow- 


ing table of tonnage handled over the past 

10 years: 

Year: Tons 
(Ee emo eas pe ld ssoe S837, 612 
1930...... ‘hin ta aia. “i EN Dee 
19BE eae oe sae : - 4,244, 090 
1952... akg, scan. By) B2t, 745 
Oem cap ates har cr as ez, ee fe 
DPR eoias kansas as ber i en 
SON A <i oe em iis os 3s see Gy wees 
RODS oe boa he ce cs Ed 
ra ik ee ene anes Sa 4, 645, 443 
1958... .<. os Suchet phe eee 
Over 4 million tons moved through the 

Chaumnel in 1659, and it has been escimated 


that its potential cowld cxsily reach 20 mil- 
tons per year if the Seawa 
fect were avoilable 

In recent yerrs a wide riety of indus- 
trial firms have invested heavily, both in 
land and in facilities, along the entire length 
ot the Niavara River trom Buffalo to Ntagera 
Falis. During this period, however, the 46- 
year-old) Black Rock Lock has giraduaily 
fallen into a state of obsolescence, the size 
of lake steamers has increased considerably, 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway has introduced 
oceangoing vessels to our waterways which 


lion y’ dept! of 27 


are larever than ever before known. 

In view of the obvious potential of this 
channel, the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
strongly urges that a stuay be progressed by 


the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to deter- 
mine the advisability of a Federal project 
for accomplishing the following improve- 


ments: 

(1) Black Rock Lock: Replace with a mod- 
ern lock espable of handling newer ana 
} ee ‘ i pes. 
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(2) Black Rock Channel: Deepen to at 
least 27 feet, realine and widen to 300 feet 
to accommodate two-way traffic, and extend 
beyond present turning basin past North 
Tonawanda. 

(3) Tonawanda Harbor: Deepen to at least 
27 feet. 

After careful consideration, the chamber 
believes that these improvements would be 
in the public interest, and would do much 
to enhance the industrial growth of the 
Buffalo metropolitan area. 





PLAZA OF THE AMERICAS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced a bill designed to create an 
enduring symbol of U.S. friendship for 
our Latin American neighbors. This 
measure, if enacted into law, would 
designate in the Nation’s Capital an area 
which would be a fitting tribute and 
durable demonstration of the esteem in 
which we hold our sister republics. 

Prior to the introduction of this legis- 
lation, I examined the ideas of designat- 
ing a street as the “Avenue of the 
Americas,” or a bridge as the “Bridge 
of the Americas.” It soon became ap- 
parent that changing the name of a 
street of appropriate beauty and dignity 
poses real problems. Past experience in 
the District of Columbia has demon- 
strated that tampering with historic 
mames of streets is looked upon with 
disfavor by many people who cherish the 
tradition and lore associated with the 
original names. The same applies to 
bridges. Moreover, on streets where there 
are many residences and _ businesses, 
the necessity to alter letterheads and in- 
form clients, customers, and friends of 
the change has occasioned a storm of 
protests. 

Further investigation has turned up 
what I believe to be an ideal solution, 
devoid of the problems inherent in 
changing street and bridge names. 

The two blocks bounded by Consti- 
tution Avenue on the south, C Street 
NW. on the north, and running from 
17th to 19th Streets, contain a number 
of reminders of inter-American friend- 
ship and cooperation. On the corner 
of 17th Street and Constitution Ave- 
nue, the District of Columbia is privi- 
leged to have the magnificent Pan Amer- 
ican Union Building, seat of the Or- 
ganization of Amcrican States and cen- 
ter of many of the dramas that have 
highlighted the American Republics’ 70- 
year efforts to attain peace and justice 
in the Western Hemisphere through co- 
Operative endeavors. Behind it stands 
the new Pan American Administration 
Building which houses the secretariat 
of the Organization of American States. 
Nearby are the statues of Simon Bolivar, 
great liberator of the northern states of 
South America; and José Artigas, the 
National hero of Uruguay. 

The bill which I have introduced 
would designate that portion of Wash- 
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ington I have described as the Plaza 
of the Americas. The proposal has 
strong support from the Pan American 
Liaison Committee of Women’s Organ- 
izations which is engaged in effectively 
furthering inter-American understand- 
ing and good will. I am confident that 
Congress will share my desire to chris- 
ten so suitable an area in our Capital 
as a symbol of the friendship and com- 
mon cause of the 21 American Repub- 
lics. 





ARE WE DOING RIGHT BY 
EDUCATION? 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, ours is 
an age of statistics, of figures, of debates 
about figures. The focal points of many 
of our current controversies about de- 
fense, outer space and disarmament, 
center around conflicting figures coming 
from different sources. It is often a be- 
wildering task to attempt to determine 
which of these statistics are meaningful. 

But one group of figures which stand 
out in my mind as being unquestionably 
meaningful are the figures recently re- 
leased by the U.S. Office of Education 
pursuant to the problems of our educa- 
tional system—figures for fall 1959: re- 
leased December 1959. These statistics 
would be meaningful even if our world 
were at perfect peace, even if there were 
nocold war. We do not need to compare 
these figures with any for the Soviet 
Union; they are shocking just in them- 
selves. 

At the present time we need 132,400 
additional classrooms—U.S. Office of 
Education. 

This lack of classroom space means 
overcrowded classrooms or half-day ses- 
sions in some parts of every State in the 
Union. It has been estimated that some 
10 million of our public-school children 
are being educationally handicapped by 
this overcrowding. Ten million is al- 
most one-third of our entire public- 
school enrollment—total enrollment in 
public elementary and secondary schools 
in fall 1959 was 35,286,177, according to 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

Our whole concept of public education 
for all is being challenged by this short- 
age. It has been a traditional American 
belief that each child has the right to 
free and equal education through grade 
12. If we deny him equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, we thereby deny 
him the equality of opportunity that we 
guaranteed in the Preamble to our Con- 
stitution. 

I recently received letters from two 
school administrators in my home State 
of Oregon who have just returned from 
a trip to the Scviet Union. Both of these 
men were impressed with some facets of 
the Soviet educational system, but felt 
that in some respects it had been over- 
rated. Both stressed that one of the 
great merits of our system as compared 
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to the Russians’ was our stress on the 
individual. 
THE RIGHT TO BE FREE AND EQUAL 


But are we providing free and equal 
education for each individual child when 
almost a third of our children are re- 
ceiving inferior instruction because of 
the classroom shortage? I think not. 

There is another facet to this inequity. 
Last fall we hired, in this Nation, 98,858 
teachers with substandard credentials— 
U.S. Office of Education—teachers who 
are not fully prepared to teach, but who 
are teaching our children. When you 
consider that each of these teachers will 
probably teach an average of 30 children, 
the number of children penalized by the 
shortage of qualified teachers is high. 

So not only is the classroom shortage 
causing a great injustice, but the short- 
age of qualified teachers is magnifying 
the inequity. 

Many who look at these figures agree 
they are shocking, but they throw up 
their hands in a gesture of hopelessness. 
Others will shrug. They say that the 
States and local areas must handle the 
problem themselves. 

But a long look at the causes of both 
shortages will serve to show the weak- 
nesses of each of these reactions, 


WHAT ARE THE REASONS? 


First, what are the reasons behind the 
teacher shortage? Is it just that there 
are not enough qualified people inter- 
ested in teaching? A major reason is 
that so many of the people interested in 
and qualified to teach either drop out 
of the profession or never even enter it. 
It has been estimated that 3 out of 10 
college graduates qualified to teach, 
never doso. It is further estimated that 
each year 8 percent of our teachers leave 
the profession—National Education As- 
sociation. Stop up this sieve. 

Studies conducted to determine the 
reasons behind these dropouts find, 
first, dissatisfaction with the low salary 
received; second, disgust at overcrowded 
or otherwise unsatisfactory working con- 
ditions; and third, a general reaction 
against the low status level assigned to 
the teaching profession. 

Many say that these are insoluble 
problems. But are they? Would not 
increases in salary eliminate problems 
one and three—in our society, status so 
heavily rests on salary earned—and 
could we not eliminate the largest cause 
of unsatisfactory working conditions by 
building those additional classrooms? 
It would seem that most of the problems 
causing a shortage of qualified teachers 
could be solved by an increase of funds, 


WHAT CAUSES CLASSROOM SHORTAGES? 


But what about the classroom short- 
age? Why does it exist at all? Why has 
it not been erased? Can it be erased? 
This giant backlog exists because of the 
cessation of classroom building during 
World War II followed by the unprece- 
dented increases in enrollment that are 
still going on. Although the State and 
local areas have been making record- 
breaking school construction efforts for 
years, they are barely able to meet each 
year’s new enrollment and replacement 
needs. But if we could eliminate the 
backlog, the construction figures of the 
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last few years indicate that the States 
and local communities could then meet 
the present and future needs that each 
year brings. 

How can this backlog be eliminated? 
Most of the studies conducted on this 
problem indicate that the State and 
local communities cannot do it alone, 
or at least cannot close the gap for many, 
many years. 

It seems apparent to me that this is 
a time when our principles of justice and 
equity for our individual citizens demand 
temporary financial assistance from the 
Federal Government. President Eisen- 
hower himself explained the philosophy 
behind this approach in his special mes- 
sage to the Congress on education on 
January 12, 1956: 

The responsibility for public education 
rests with the States and the local com- 
munities. Federal action which infringes 
upon this principle is alien to our system. 
But our history has demonstrated that the 
Federal Government, in the interest of the 
whole people, can and should help with 
certain problems of nationwide scope and 
concern when States and communities— 
acting independently—cannot solve the full 
problem or solve it rapidly enough. 

Clearly, this is the kind of situation we 
face today in considering the school class- 
room shortage. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 102, pt. 1, p. 436.) 


In that year, 1956, and in the follow- 
ing year, 1957, the President recom- 
mended temporary, large-scale Federal 
aid so that the backlog needs for class- 
room construction could be eliminated. 
The White House Conference which he 
had called in 1955 had recommended 
such action. 


WHY DID THE PRESIDENT CHANGE HIS MIND? 


Why the President has now changed 
his position when the same needs still 
exist, I cannot understand. His words 
in this year’s state of the Union address 
seem to overlook the need for the direct 
approach which he formerly felt was so 
desirable. It seems most strange that 
the man who only 3 years ago was 
recommending a crash Federal program 
to eliminate this problem now claims: 

We cannot be complacent about educating 
our youth. 

But the route to better trained minds is 
not through the swift administration of a 
Federal hypodermic or sustained financial 
transfusion. The educational process, es- 
sentially a local and personal responsibility, 
cannot be made a leap ahead by crash, cen- 
tralized governmental action. 


It is my opinion that a “crash, cen- 
tralized governmental action,” or ‘“Fed- 
eral hypodermic,” whichever phrase you 
wish to use, is indeed just what is 
needed and would certainly cause our 
educational process to leap ahead. 

If we could eliminate the accumulated 
need for those 132,400 classrooms, and 
could temporarily assist in the raising of 
teachers’ salaries, the State and local 
governments could then not only keep 
pace with future classroom needs, but 
would have funds left to channel into 
raising the salaries of their teachers. 

A big step forward toward the solving 
of these problems is taken with the legis- 
lation proposed in H.R. 10128 which has 
been favorably reported by the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. This €chool 
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Construction Assistance Act of 1960 
would help individual States solve their 
classroom shortages. The State educa- 
tional agency alone is responsible for 
administering the funds based on esti- 
mated school-age population. 

The bugaboo of Federal control in this 
legislation is simply not there. 

Of course, I would like to see Congress 
help school districts pay their teachers 
better salaries. We get what we pay for, 
and I think we may expect more men 
and women to leave the teaching field if 
more lucrative jobs are available. I 
know there are dedicated men and wom- 
en who will remain in the field. I know 
also that we cannot always expect that 
devotion to hold the head of a family in 
a profession which does not offer suffi- 
cient financial reward to enable him to 
take care of his family. 

I am hopeful that the 87th Congress 
will enact legislation providing Federal 
assistance for teachers’ salaries. I would 
be delighted if the 86th Congress did. 
However, it is better to be realistic and 
seek what is obtainable. There is an old 
saying about half a loaf being better 
than none. 

The nourishment to our children may 
not be what we would like, but at least 
there would be nourishment where there 
now is none. 





THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
TRADE AND FOREIGN SELF-AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1960—A BILL TO 
DEAL WITH THE THREAT OF FOR- 
EIGN IMPORTS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday I introduced for appropriate 
reference legislation designed to deal 
with the increasingly serious problem 
of foreign imports and the disastrous 
effect which these imports are having 
on employment in America and on the 
financial solvency of our domestic in- 
dustries. 

My bill, which has been entitled the 
“Fair Labor Standards Trade and For- 
eion Self-Assistance Act of 1960,” and 
has been designated as HR. 11418, is a 
fresh attempt to meet this serious prob- 
lem with full recognition that events of 
the past few years, and indeed of the 
past few days, have demonstrated that 
existing provisions of law are wholly in- 
adequate to meet it. As the recent de- 
cision of the Tariff Commission in con- 
nection with the glove industry in my 
district in Fulton County, N.Y., has 
demonstrated so tragically, the so-called 
escape clause procedure, under section 7 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1951, as amended, is completely 
inadequate to protect our industries, 
and it makes little difference from a 
practical point of view whether this in- 
adequacy lies within the wording of the 
law itself or in the way in which it is 
being implemented and interpreted by 
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the present members of the Tariff Com- 
mission. The fact is that domestic in- 
dustry and American working men and 
women are without any effective pro- 
tection from the devastating effects of 
these cheap foreign imports and we in 
this Congress have an urgent and 
solemn responsibility to adopt legislation 
to provide that needed protection. I 
believe that my bill meets that need. 

My bill, Mr. Speaker, would accom- 
plish two things. First of all it would 
open up a new opportunity for action 
to deal with the threat of cheap for- 
eign imports by basing such action upon 
the existence, in those countries from 
which foreign imports come, of low 
wage rates or unsatisfactory working 
conditions which are so significantly be- 
low standards existing here in the 
United States as to give foreign manu- 
facturers and producers a competitive 
advantage over American manufac- 
turers or producers. Incidentally, my 
bill would place the power for making 
such a finding as well as for making ap- 
propriate recommendations to deal with 
it on the Secretary of Labor, thereby 
bypassing the present Tariff Commis- 
sion which has failed so miserably to 
meet this present need itself. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that this first 
portion of my bill follows closely legis- 
lation recently introduced in the other 
body by my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from New York State, 
Mr. KEATING, in S. 2882. I believe that 
Senator KEaATING’s bill is a most signifi- 
cant piece of legislation in recognizing 
that corrective action against imports 
must be taken not merely on the basis 
of injury or threatened injury to a do- 
mestic industry, as provided for in the 
escape Clause procedure, but also on the 
basis of the existence of a differential 
between wages and living standards 
here and those abroad, a differential 
which, in fact, lies at the heart of all 
competition from foreign countries. 
Incidentally, S. 2882 has received sub- 
stantial support from a great number 
of manufacturers as well as many for- 
ward-looking and progressive labor or- 
ganizations, and I believe that my 
colleague from New York is to be 
commended for having blazed this sig- 
nificant trail. 

There are, however, in my judgment, 
one or two changes that need to be 
made in S. 2882, and these have been 
incorporated in H.R. 11418. For ex- 
ample, the language of S. 2882 is some- 
what vague with regard to limitations 
placed upon the Secretary of Labor in 
recommending additional tariff restric- 
tions or import quotas. I have at- 
tempted to eliminate any area of doubt 
by giving the Secretary of Labor a free 
hand in dealing with this matter so long 
as any proposed tariffs or import quota 
does not exceed what was in existence 
on July 1, 1934, the date on which the 
reciprocal trade program first became 
effective. 

Secondly, S. 2882 continues to give the 
President of the United States the same 
kind of veto power over measures recom- 
mended for the relief of industries hard 
hit by foreign imports that is already 
contained in our present reciprocal trade 
legislation. Experience has amply dem- 
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onstrated that as a result of this abso- 
lute presidential veto power it is almost 
impossible to get practical help for do- 
mestic industries, even in those cases 
where the Tariff Commission itself has 
made a favorable recommendation. My 
bill would remove this veto power and 
would require the President to put into 
effect the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of Labor made pursuant to this 
legislation. 

The second major objective of my bill, 
Mr. Speaker, is to chart a somewhat 
novel course in dealing with the foreign 
countries from which these imports 
come. It provides that in lieu of im- 
posing any additional tariff levy against 
a foreign import, the President shall be 
empowered to enter into negotiations 
with the foreign countries concerned 
looking toward an agreement under 
which the foreign countries themselves 
would collect the increased tariff levy, 
rather than have it collected in the 
United States, provided these countries 
would first agree to utilize the funds 
thereby collected toward raising the 
wages and improving the working condi- 
tions of their own working men and 
women. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere convic- 
tion that the threat of foreign imports 
can never be fully eliminated until the 
gap between wages and working condi- 
tions in this country and those in coun- 
tries abroad is eliminated. The legisla- 
tion which I have introduced offers what 
I believe to be a reasonable and construc- 
tive step in the direction of eliminating 
that differential and thereby bringing 
more quickly into balance conditions in 
those countries who are now competing 
with us and who are experiencing a 
substantial competitive advantage over 
us as a result of their lower wages and 
lower working conditions. This legisla- 
tion would make it clear to these coun- 
tries that our increased tariff levies are 
_nhot designed primarily ta raise revenue 
for ourselves but are designed rather to 
achieving the elimination of these trade 
differentials. In this way we would be 
underlining to our foreign friends our 
desire to help in this constructive and 
positive development of their own 
country. 

Of course, the establishment of equal 
conditions of this kind is one of the 
long-range objectives of our present 
foreign assistance program. But all too 
often we have seen that, in spite of the 
huge sums that we have sent abroad, 
these differentials have not been re- 
duced. My legislation would certainly 
reduce to some extent the funds needed 
for foreign assistance. And while I 
realize that it would not replace the 
Mutual Security Program overnight, it 
would, in my judgment, be a very sub- 
Stantial step forward in the direction of 
encouraging foreign countries to help 
themselves rather than continuing to 
rely on old Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that there are 
ramifications of this legislation which 
have not been fully explored or fully 
provided for. Certainly its approach is 
a novel one. Let me say that I would 
be most happy to have from my col- 
any comments or suggestions 
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they might have on this legislation. This 
bill has been offered as one suggestion for 
dealing with an increasingly serious 
problem. Some legislation is desperately 
needed to meet this problem and to take 
this economic sword away from over 
the heads of the working men and wom- 
en of America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include herewith the text of H.R. 
11418: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Trade and Foreign Self-Assistance Act 
of 1960”, 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. Sweatshop labor conditions are 
prohibited by law in the United States. The 
rapid expansion of American foreign trade in 
recent years, in effect, permits foreign in- 
dustries in which wages and working con- 
ditions are below American standards to 
compete with domestic industries in which 
wages are significantly higher and in which 
minimum wages and working conditions are 
set by the laws of the United States and 
the several States. Many American indus- 
tries, especially those in which labor costs 
constitute a high proportion of the total 
production cost, have been injured or are 
threatened with serious injury as a result 
of such compettiion. As a result of these 
conditions unemployment is sharply on the 
increase in areas where domestic industries 
are faced with such competition. Some 
American manuiacturers, in an effort to 
compete, have curtailed domestic production 
thereby reducing domestic employment, and 
have either undertaken to import similar 
goods manufactured abroad or have replaced 
their domestic manufacturing facilities with 
facilities built in foreign countries, thereby 
still further reducing domestic employment. 
To provide relief for American industries so 
affected and to reduce unemployment among 
American men and women in such indus- 
tries, steps must be taken (1) to equalize 
the conditions of competition between Amer- 
ican industries and those operating in for- 
eign countries with lower wages and working 
conditions; and (2) to encourage foreign gov- 
ernments to take action of their own to raise 
wages and working conditions in their re- 


spective countries. To accomplish these 
objectives the following procedures are 
established. 


PROCEDURES 

Sec. 3. (a) Upon the request of the Presi- 
dent, or upon resolution of either House of 
Congress, or upon application of the repre- 
sentative of any domestic industry or em- 
ployee organization in a domestic industry, or 
upon application of any interested party, or 
upon his own motion, the Secretary of Labor 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”’) 
or his designee shall make an investigation 
of any situation in which it is alleged that 
the differential in costs, due to the existence 
of wage rates and working conditions sig- 
nificantly below United States standards, 
gives foreign manufacturers or producers a 
competitive advantage over United States 
manufacturers or producers. 

(b) In carrying out an investigation and 
hearings under the foregoing procedure, the 
Secretary shall to the extent practicable con- 
sider (among other factors): wages and all 
other forms of remuneration for work per- 
formed, labor productivity, production costs 
and the components thereof, levels of auto- 
mation, working conditions, levels of unem- 
ployment, legislation or regulations pertain- 
ing to working conditions, and living stand- 
ards in the United States and in the country 
or countries of origin of the imported article 
or articles under investigation. 
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(c) The Secretary shall request the views 
of the Tariff Commission in writing on rele- 
vant trade and international factors in all 
cases in which he deems such information 
necessary to the investigatory process under 
this Act. He may in addition request the 
views of any other interested agency or 
agencies. 

(d) Should the Secretary find that a 
domestic industry is being or is likely to be 
injured by imports of goods which are pro- 
duced in foreign countries under wages and 
working conditions below United States 
standards, or that serious unemployment 
exists in a domestic industry as a result of 
increased imports of such goods, he shall 
recommend to the President such new or 
additional duties, import quotas, or other 
remedies as he shall deem necessary or 
proper in each case, but— 

(1) in no event shall the rate or rates of 
any such new or additional duty be higher 
than the rate or rates in effect on July 1, 
1934, on the product in question or, if the 
rate is specific or compound, then higher, 
with respect to the specific rate or the spe- 
cific part of the compound rate, than the ad 
valorem equivalent of such rate in effect on 
July 1, 1934, or, if the product was not im- 
ported in commercial quantities before July 
1, 1934, then higher than the ad valorem 
equivalent of the specific or compound rate 
or rates applicable to the product when it 
was first imported in commercial quantities 
subsequent to that date; and 

(2) in no event shall any such new or ad- 
ditional import quota reduce the import 
volume of the product in question (measured 
by quantity if satisfactory statistics are 
available, otherwise by value) to a share of 
the domestic market for the product less 
than the share of such market supplied by 
the imports of such product on July 1, 1934. 

(e) Upon receipt of the Secretary’s report 
and recommendations, the President shall 
by order impose such new or additional 
duties, import quotas, or other remedies as 
are recommended by the Secretary to be 
necessary to afford relief to the domestic in- 
dustry involved; except that in the case of 
goods for which additional duties are recom- 
mended, he may, in lieu of imposing such 
duties, open or cause to be opened with the 
foreign country or countries concerned 
negotiations looking toward agreements with 
such country or countries under which such 
additional duties will be suspended by the 
United States provided the foreign govern- 
ment concerned agrees to levy on such goods 
(prior to their shipment out of the foreign 
country concerned) a tax in local currency 
equivalent to such additional recommended 
duty and further agrees that the receipts 
of such levy will be used by it in a manner 
satisfactory to the President to raise the 
level of wages, construct housing, or increase 
educational benefits or will be otherwise ex- 
pended for purposes and projects designed 
to raise the level of wages and standard of 
living in the foreign country concerned. 

(f) The Secretary shall make and publish, 
with dispatch and in no event more than 
six months after the request, application, or, 
resolution is made, @ report on each request, , 
application, or resolution under this Act. 

(g) Any order issued pursuant to this Act 
may be modified, suspended, or terminated 
under the procedures herein established. 

(h) The new or additional duties or im- 
port quotas imposed by the President or 
other action taken by him under this Act 
and any modification, suspension, or termi- 
nation thereof, shall become effective on 
such date as he shall specify in his order 
and shall be treated for administrative pur- 
poses as a part of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

(i) The Secretary shall, within ninety days 
after the enactment of this Act, promulgate 
procedural regulations to give effect to the 
authority conferred upon him hereunder. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect as soon 
as practicable, on a date to be specified by 
the President in a notice to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but in any event not later 
than ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment. 





INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are waking up to the fact 
that we must give increasing assistance, 
recognition, and honor to education. 
Our survival and our progress depend 
upon it. 

In legislating the Fulbright Act, the 
79th Congress recognized that education 
is the greatest liberating influence in 
human experience. The community of 
knowledge has no political boundaries. 
Eventually, it will dissolve such artificial 
barriers as the Iron Curtain. 

The U.S. Government has taken the 
leadership in promoting the interna- 
tional educational exchange program. 
Under it, Americans and nationals of 
other countries are awarded grants to 
teach, study, lecture, conduct research, 
act as consultants or engage in other 
educational projects. 

The funds for carrying out the pro- 
gram under the Fulbright Act are cer- 
tain foreign currencies or credits owed 
to, or owned by, the Treasury of the 
United States. Under executive agree- 
ments with foreign governments, pro- 
grams involving American teachers are 
currently in effect in the following coun- 
tries: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, Burma, Chile, 
Colombia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iran, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Peru, Thailand, Turkey, and 
the United States. 

It is a genuine distinction to be chosen 
for one of these grants. 

The successful candidate must be rec- 
ommended by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
which makes the final selection. 

It is a privilege for me to announce 
that a constituent from my home city 
of Lawrence, Mass., has acquired the 
knowledge of her subject and the teach- 
ing skill to earn one of these awards. 

Miss Justine Marcia Devlin, of 9 Allyn 
Terrace, Lawrence, has received a grant 
for the purpose of attending the summer 
seminar for American teachers of Ger- 
man at Goethe Institute, Munich, 
Germany. 

Justine is the daughter of Mark H. 
Devlin, Jr., who was an athletic star 
at Holy Cross College, and went on to 
build a successful career as teacher, 
coach, and director of athletics at Law- 
rence high. 

She is one of the 20 outstanding teach- 
ers in the Nation who were chosen from 
a list of highly qualified applicants for 
these grants. 
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This honor reflects credit on herself, 
her parents, and the teaching standards 
at Lawrence High where she is a mem- 
ber of the faculty. 

Congratulations to Miss Devlin for a 
genuine achievement. 





JAMES BRENDAN CONNOLLY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
modern Olympic games after a period 
of about 1,500 years, during which no 
such international sports meetings were 
held, were instituted in 1896 in Athens, 
Greece, so that the present Olympic 
games, for all practical purposes, par- 
ticularly in our day, started in 1896. 

In the Olympic games held in Athens 
in 1896, 484 athletes from many nations 
participated. As an indication of the 
great international interest in the Olym- 
pic games, when they were held in Hel- 
sinki in 1952, 5,781 athletes participated. 
During the period between 1896 and 
1952, at least 35,C09 athletes have par- 
ticipated in this great international sport 
event. 

7n the 1896 games, the United States 
sent to Athens a small but able team of 
athletes as follows: James Brendan Con- 
nolly, Bob Garrett, Herbert B. Jamison, 
Francis A. Lane, Albert C. Tyler, Arthur 
Blake, Thomas E. Burke, Ellery H. 
Clark, Thomas P. Curtis, William H. 
Hoyt. Each and every one of these 
American representatives are outstand- 
ing athletes and at the Olympic games 
of 1896 brought honor and glory to the 
United States. 

The question is often asked, ‘““‘Who was 
the first winner and champion at the 
Olympic games of modern times?” 

The answer to that question is that 
the winner of the first contest at the 
Olympic games in Athens in 1896 was 
James Brendan Connolly of Boston, 
Mass. 

The day after the U.S. team arrived 
at Athens, Greece, the first contest of 
the Olympic games was the hop-step- 
jump, and Jim Connolly won this con- 
test jumping a distance of 45 feet, a 
record that stood for the next 13 years. 
This victory of the late Jim Connolly 
took place on April 6, 1896. By the vic- 
tory of Jim Connolly, the American fiag 
was the first flag to fly from the Victory 
Pole. 

In the Olympic games of 1896, Jim 
Connolly and the other nine members 
of the U.S. representatives at the Olym- 
pic games made outstanding history in 
the field of athletics, and Jim Connolly 
and the others brought honor and glory 
to the United States. 

It is well that we pay tribute to these 
men and by doing so, keep alive in the 
minds of the youth of America the am- 
bition to emulate their actions in the 
field of athletics and in future Olympic 
games, by their victories bring honor 
and glory to the United States. 

In addition to his great athletic abil- 
ity, Jim Connolly was a great American 
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and one of the finest gentlemen that I 
have ever met. He was gifted in many 
other directions. Because of his knowl. 
edge of the sea and of seafaring men, 
based upon his own experiences in the 
North Atlantic, aboard oil tankers in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and whaling voyages 
with the great Capt. Morgan Inegre- 
bicksen, and a member of the famous 
Massachusetts 9th Regiment in the 
Spanish-American War, and aS a war 
correspondent in World War I, Jim Con- 
nolly is the author of a number of books, 
at least 25 books, for which he will al- 
ways be remembered by all lovers of lit- 
erature of the sea. He is the author of 
such books as “Out of Gloucester” and 
“Canton Captain.” Among booklovers, 
and particularly those of books relating 
to the sea, Jim Connolly is one of their 
favorite authors. 

If alive today, Jim Connolly would be 
91 years old. He passed away only a few 
years ago, but his productive life, his 
noble outlook on life, his philosophical 
and kind mind has left its favorable im- 
pression for countless generations to 
come. He will not only always be re- 
membered for the excellent books of 
which he is the author, but particularly 
as the winner of the first event in mod- 
ern Olympic games, and the honor and 
glory that this victory brought to the 
United States. 





SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee may sit during general debate 
during the session of the House tomor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 





ATTACKS ON CHURCHES 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the controversy over the recently ex- 
posed—and repudiated—Air Force man- 
ual continues. Some weeks ago, when 
the Air Force, in a moment of incredible 
carelessness, aliowed a manual to be is- 
sued, containing long discredited and 
absurd charges against America’s 
churches, it was assumed that the con- 
troversy would soon be settled. The Air 
Force’s promptness in withdrawing the 
manual gave further room for hope that 
this tempest would soon be removed, even 
from the teapot in which it had arisen. 

But the critics of the National Council 
of Churches have seized upon the pub- 
licity given to the manual to again sing 
their hymns of discord. In a recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times, the people 
who are leading this cantata of calumny 
are described, and the basis for their 
opposition to the National Council—in- 
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deed, to any church group or individual 
who disagrees with their particular 
ideology—is well summed up. 

The article reads as follows: 


EXTREMISTS TRY To CurB CLERGY—MOVES To 
BaN SociAL IsSUES CAUSING PROTESTANT 
RiFT 

(By John Wicklein) 

Protestant leaders in the Midwest and in 
Texas believe a concerted effort is being 
made by extreme economic and religious con- 
servatives to keep ministers and church 
councils from speaking out on social issues 
and force them to “stick to the gospel.” 

The effort, they say, has intensified in the 
6 weeks since an Air Force training manual 
drew attention to long-standing assertions 
by ultra-conservatives that Communists had 
infiltrated the major Protestant denomina- 
tions and their federation, the National 
Council of Churches. 

The council protested the manual, and 
the Defense Department withdrew it with 
apologies. The withdrawal incensed funda- 
mentalists. They insisted in rallies that 
the charges were true, and demanded that 
the publication be reinstated. 

This weekend the Reverend Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, general secretary, sent a letter to all 
Members of Congress stating that the council 
and its 33 constituent bodies ‘‘are and al- 
ways have been unalterably opposed to com- 
munism.” 

But the council “insists not only on the 
right, but also on the duty of the churches 
and of religious communions and their 
members to study and comment upon issues, 
whether, political, economic, or social, which 
affect human relations,’’ he went on. 

It is on this point that liberal and mod- 
erate ministers run into violent disagreement 
from fundamentalist clergy. The conserva- 
tives insist that the church “preach the 
Bible and teach Sunday school,” and keep 
out of social and political debates. 

“The basic issue in the present controversy 
is still the old fundamentalist-modernist ar- 
gument,” the Rev. Dr. Roe Johnston, min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Indianapolis, said in an interview last week. 

“The fundamentalists have found a new 
club in these Communist charges, and it 
gets them more publicity than they ever had 
before, and so they are going to flail away.” 

Ministers such as Dr. Johnston, a former 
football star at Annapolis, are not afraid to 
speak strongly on social issues. But many 
others, according to executives of local 
church councils, are afraid that if they do 
they will be attacked as Communist sym- 
pathizers or undercut financially. 


INTIMIDATION SEEN 


A Chicago denominational official saw the 
attacks as attempts at intimidation in the 
manner of the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, Republican, of Wisconsin, with guilt 
by association as the chief weapon. 

“If we lose the freedom of the pulpit,” he 
said, “then we're gone.” 

He noted that the attackers had not been 
able to name any incumbent official of a 
major denomination or the National Council 
as a Communist. 

That moderate and liberal clergymen have 
genuine fears for this freedom was indicated 
in interviews last week in four areas, where 
pressure from ultra-conservative clergy and 
laymen had been reported—Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, and Houston. 

The pressure, these men agreed, stems 
from two sources: 

Wealthy laymen in and out of mainline 
denominations who object to social, eco- 
nomic, and political pronouncements by 
local ministers, denominational leaders and 
Officers of the National Council. 

Theological conservatives who object to 
liberalism in matters of belief. which pre- 
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dominates within the major denominations 
affiliated with the council. 

The efforts of the one group, according to 
local church council executives, reinforce the 
efforts of the other. 

Those opposing the council have found 
guidance in the nightly broadcasts of Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr. For the last 3 weeks the 
commentator has devoted a third of his 
daily broadcasts on 310 stations across the 
country to attacks on the council and lib- 
eral clergy leaders. 


LEWIS OFTEN QUOTED 


Midwestern ministers say Mr. Lewis is the 
source mos* frequently quoted to them when 
their parishioners ask questions such as 
“What are you going to do about the Com- 
munists in our denomination?” 

Mr. Lewis was asked whether he was mak- 
ing his attack on the council as a kind of 
crusade. 

“Yes, Iam,’ hereplied. “I think that the 
National Council of Churches in many of 
its functions is a very fine organization. 
But it should not, however, be represented 
as the spokesman for 38 million Protestants 
when it is not the spokesman.” 

This objection was also heard across the 
Midwest. At the council’s headquarters here, 
James G. Wine, associate general secretary, 
said the organization was aware of the criti- 
cism. 

“Certainly we do not speak for 38 million 
people,” he said. “No one could. And 
you'll note that pronouncements adopted 
by our General Assembly always say the 
delegates ‘urge’ the churches to do thus 
and so, never that they have to do it.” 

Mr. Lewis said he wanted to stress “that 
the Air Force manual told the truth and 
should never have been repudiated.” 

The council, he said, “should not speak 
out on political issues, and so far as they 
speak out on social issues, it should be from 
a religious standpoint.” 


WOULD WITHHOLD FUNDS 


He has suggested his listeners write to 
J. Howard Pew, former president of the 
Sun Oil Co., and head of the United Presby- 
terian Foundation, for a report Mr. Pew 
wrote opposing the council’s participation in 
“current secular affairs.” 

Mr. Pew, in a speech in Chicago a week 
ago, warned his denomination that men of 
wealth would continue to withhold contribu- 
tions to the corporate church until it stopped 
making pronouncements on social issues, 
such as civil rights and collective bargain- 
ing. He has been supported by Gen. Robert 
E. Wocd, former head of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., and other affluent laymen. 

In an interview Mr. Pew said: 

“I would be just as much opposed to their 
making these pronouncements if they were 
enunciating my philosophy. These people 
do not have the knowledge and the compe- 
tence in these areas. They should stick to 
ecclesiastical subjects.” 

The local minister, he said, has a responsi- 
bility in ethical and moral considerations 
that does not apply to the corporate church. 

The Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson Black, 
chief executive officer of the United Presby- 
terian Church disagreed with Mr. Pew. 

“In all my ministry,” he commented, “I 
have never been criticized for meddling in 
political affairs by any church member who 
agreed with the views expressed. 

“The stake that the Protestant churches 
have in this whole business is to keep them- 
selves free to teach and preach the Gospel. 
Those who are pressing the church to keep 
out of economic and political areas, whether 
they know it or not, are attempting to make 
in this country a tame, kept church such as 
all totalitarian states attempt.” 

Support for slanderous accusations against 
liberal churchmen “normally comes from 
people who combine conservative theology 
with conservative economics and politics, 
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specifically including worthy men of the far 
right,” he declared. 

He said he would not put it past the Com- 
munist Party to try to push this kind of 
confusion in the Protestant churches. 


RAISES RED CONNECTION 


“If there are Communists in this thing,” 
he said, “I am sure they are using these ex- 
treme anti-Communists as their unwitting 
tools to try to destroy the Protestant 
churches, which have always been implacable 
foes of the Communist Party and ideology.” 

Dr. Blake and other major denominational 
Officials listed these fundamentalists as chief 
sources of attacks on the more liberal clergy: 

Maj. Edgar C. Bundy of the Air Force Re- 
serve, chairman of the Church League of 
America in Wheaton, Ill. a lecturer and 
pamphleteer. He led the group in the Il- 
linois Department of the American Legion 
that condemned the Girl Scout handbook 
as un-American. 

Myers G. Lowman of Cincinnati, executive 
secretary of Circuit Riders, Inc., organized 
in 1951 by 33 Methodist laymen to oppose 
socialism and communism in the Methodist 
Church. 

The Reverend Carl McIntire, of Collings- 
wood, N.J., founder of the American Council 
of Churches, a small schismatic group, and 
editor of The Christian Beacon, which is de- 
voted to attacks on the national council. 

Verne P. Kaub of Madison, Wis., organizer 
of the American Council of Christian Lay- 
men and a pamphleteer, who supports Mr. 
McIntire. 

The Reverend Billy James Hargis of Tulsa, 
Okla., president of The Christian Crusade, 
lecturer and radio speaker. His pamphlet, 
“The National Council of Churches Indicts 
Itself on 50 Counts of Treason to God and 
Country,” was cited as source material in 
the Air Force training manual. 


HEAVY FINANCIAL BACKING 


All these men have said they draw finan- 
cial support from contributors to their or- 
ganizations, or from lecture fees. 

Church council executives say the major 
costs of their operations—the distribution of 
pamphlets and air time for radio programs— 
are underwritten by two independent oil 
operators in Dallas and a Philadelphia in- 
dustrialist. Attempts to reach these men 
and their business offices for confirmation 
have proved unavailing. 

The five appear to have strong financial 
backing. Several weeks ago a small radio 
station in Illinois was offered $5,000 a week 
to broadcast Mr. MclIntire’s “Reformation 
Hour.” The clergyman is heard on 90 sta- 
tions across the country. 

After 1936, when the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America withdrew 
his ordination, Mr. McIntire concentrated 
his attack on that church. Later he shifted 
to attacks on the Roman Catholic Church, 
and more recently to the national council. 

Material used over the years by the five 
antiliberals was quoted freely in the Air 
Force manual as proof that Communists 
were a guiding force in the council and 
major denominations. 

Their chief sources of “documentation” 
are quotations from one another, informa- 
tion against clergymen in the “raw” files of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, unevaluated testimony (sometimes 
their own) before that committee, and writ- 
ings by them inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by ultraconservative Senators and 
Representatives. 

OMISSION IN CHARGE 

A charge circulated by these men and Mr, 
Lewis is that Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
spoke at a dinner of the Congress of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship. 

Omitted from the charge is the fact that 
the time was November 8, 1942, when the 
United States was officially allied with the 
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Soviet Union, that those present included 
Owen D. Young, the late Cordell Hull, Lord 
Halifax, Edward Stettinius, Jr., and Senator 
Kenneth McKellar, Democrat of Tennessee, 
and that sponsors of the Congress included 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall, Republican of 
Massachusetts, and Christian A. Herter, now 
Secretary of State. 

Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, brother of 
the late Republican Senator Robert A. Taft 
and an Episcopal layman active in the Na- 
tional Council, called the charges ‘chiefly 
an anti-intellectual attack.” 

“They don’t want to discuss the Com- 
munist conspiracy on any intellectual basis,” 
he said, “because they don’t show at all that 
ministers preach Communist doctrines. 
They always merge proposals for social wel- 
fare with communism, with an anti-intellec- 
tual refusal to make a discrimination be- 
tween them. In a sense, it is the same sort 
of anti-intellectual attack that Senator Mc- 
Carthy made on proposals for social welfare.” 

Churchgoers in Houston, Tex., seemed by 
far the most disturbed over the charges of 
communism. A council official described it 
as a “disaster area’’ for old-line protestant- 
ism. 

This may be because the area mixes re- 
ligion with conservative economic and social 
thought: A car parked outside a large Funda- 
mentalist church has a sticker that reads 
“Constitution Party—-Repeal the Income 
Tax”; a lighted sign in front of an insurance 
company division cffice says, “Joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” 

Independent, emotional-appeal churches 
are springing up all over the city in attrac- 
tive contemporary buildings containing 
church schools, nurseries and air-condition- 
ing. 

At one, the Berachah Church, Major Bundy 
last Sunday, drew 4,000 persons to four rallies 
against the National Council. 

“Moderns and liberals hate the word fun- 
damentalist, because it deals with the funda- 
mental teachings of the Bible and because 
it means the fundamentals on which this 
country was founded,” he told them. 


REFERS TO PROFESSOR HERE 


Churchmen who do not agree with his 
definition of fundamentals, he implied, are 
soft on communism. 

He said a retired professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York had been 
identified as a Communist. He charged 
that the professor had been active in the 
National Council, which was not true. 

“The National Council of Churches is on 
the same block in New York City as Union 
Theological Seminary and Columbia Uni- 
versity,” Major Bundy observed, and added: 
“Birds of a feather, eh?” His audience 
laughed. 

But officials of the Greater Houston Coun- 
cil of Churches think the situation is serious. 

“There is a readiness of the people in 
this Bible belt to accept these charges,”’ the 
Rev. Virgil E. Lowder, executive director, 
said. ‘“‘Most pastors are being pretty cau- 
tious about saying anything in rebuttal, for 
fear of reprisals.” 

The council decided it had to reply, and 
it did in a television talk by the Reverend 
John D. Craig, a Presbyterian minister and 
former president of the Houston Association 
of Ministers. 

“Of course the Communists have tried to 
infiltrate the churches, just as they have 
tried to infiltrate the business and profes- 
sional groups,” Mr. Craig declared. “But 
they have not been successful in the 


churches, because it is too hard for them 
to pretend to be Christians.” 

Criticism of the church councils comes 
from persons within as well as outside old- 
line churches. 

W. Hume Everett, Houston division at- 
torney for the Ohio Oil Co., has written to 
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all vestrymen of St. John the Divine Epis- 
copal Church asking them to withhold con- 
tributions from the local, State, and national 
councils so long as they speak out on social 
affairs. 

“They don’t speak for me,” he said in an 
interview. 

“They support, without exception, all so- 
ciali:tic laws. The primary purpose of the 
local, State, and national councils is not 
to promote the love of Jesus Christ, but 
more Government control.” 

Mr. Everett said he knew and had worked 
with Major Bundy. 

“Bundy advises people to leave their 
churches, but I want to work inside the 
church. I want to persuade the pastors to 
leave us poor, dumb laymen to take care of 
politics, and take care of the spiritual guid- 
ance that will help us do this.” 


WIDENING EFFECTS 


The attack has had an effect in other 
cities. 

In Wichita, Kans., the board of deacons 
of the largest American Baptist church in 
the country voted to cut off the church's 
$33,000 contribution to the denomination in 
protest against its membership in the 
National Council. 

While a reporter was in local church coun- 
cil offices in the Midwest, phone calls came 
in from ministers and laymen asking about 
the Communist charges and what would be 
done about them. Ministers reported their 
congregants confused and disturbed by the 
issue. 

“This is the first time I’ve seen our clergy 
angry,” the Reverend Laurence T. Hosie, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Greater Indianapolis 
Church Federation, said. “The whole Ameri- 
can concept of the right to differ within your 
loyalty to the country is being challenged 
here.” 

The Indiana area of the Methodist Church 
reported that Communist charges concern- 
ing the authors of the revised standard ver- 
sion of the Bible had led members of the 
Central Avenue (Indianapolis) Methodist 
Church to ask the minister to stop using it. 
The members said they did not want any 
Red-oriented scripture. 

American Legionnaires in a Presbyterian 
Church were reported to have asked that 
funds be withheld from the denomination 
until it dropped its affiliation with the Na- 
tional Council. 

The Legion, which has its national head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, has taken no official 
stand on the Air Force manual, but the 
charges have been discussed at meetings in 
local posts. 

Neil E. Watterman, Americanism chairman 
of the Legion’s Hamilton County (Cincin- 
nati) Council, said the manual “certainly 
is an important part of the education con- 
cerning Communist infiltration, and we will 
be using it in lectures before the Kiwanis, 
PTA, and church groups.” 

He said he had used pamphlets by Mr. 
Lowman for reference when his committee 
had been asked if a person was a good indi- 
vidual to have as a speaker. 

The Circuit Rider pamphlets, which Mr. 
Lowman says are devoted exclusively to list- 
ings of subversive affiliations of clergymen 
and laymen, are distributed widely in and 
outside the Methodist denomination. 

Church leaders in Cincinnati, Mr. Low- 
man’s home, say he has been able to keep the 
issue alive in the area. 

In an interview Mr. Lowman said he was 
glad the manual issue had come up. 

“I think this controversy is the best thing 
that ever happened for conservative religion 
in this country,” he said. “It’s brought it 
down to a matter of survival for the National 
Council of Churches.” 

He said his only concern was that church 
facilities not be used for subversion or social- 
istic purposes, 
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“My position is that the National Council 
of Churches and its program addresses it- 
self in the main to the grievances and the 
animal appetites of man,” he went on. “The 
program goes under the fancy title of ‘social 
gospel.’ 

“We are for a minister speaking out on any 
issues except the promotion of socialism, 
communism, or pro-Communist activities.” 

Last year Mr. Lowman was paid $54,500 by 
the Georgia Commission on Education as a 
“secret investigator” in its efforts, according 
to Gov. Marvin Griffin, “to keep our educa- 
tional institutions free and segregated.” 

Mr. Lowman has attacked leaders of the 
Greater Cincinnati Council of Churches as 
subversive. In 1952 he applied for a job as 
public relations director of the council. He 
was refused. 

The Reverend Raoul C. Calkins, district 
superintendent of the Cincinnati area of the 
Methodist Church, commented: 

“The whole implication that within Prot- 
estantism there is a lack of loyalty to the 
United States and a tendency to be loyal to 
communism is just ridiculous and un- 
founded.” 


Today, following the appearance of the 
article found above, the New York Times 
ran an excellent editorial on the subject. 
The editorial points out clearly, and 
without equivocation, that the attacks 
on our churches are attacks upon the 
basic freedom of the religious bodies of 
the Nation to speak out on subjects that 
concern them, as they concern us all, 
As this editorial points out, what we are 
witnessing in the attacks on the National 
Council, is an attack upon religion itself. 

The editorial follows: 


AN ATTACK ON RELIGION 


Two thousand years ago the Christian 
religion was considered so subversive that 
its founder was put to death and its follow- 
ers driven underground. Times have 
changed since then, except in some of the 
Communist areas. Yet, as John Wicklein 
wrote in this paper yesterday, a bitter and 
ignorant attack is now being made on 4 
Protestant organization, the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, on the ground that it is in- 
filtrated by Communists and other left- 
wingers. The attack was brought out into 
the open when the Air Force withdrew, with 
apologies, a training manual which made 
just these charges. 

If anyone will take the trouble to read the 
New Testament, or certain parts of the Old 
Testament, he will find that the prophets, 
including the Man of Nazareth, had indeed 
little reverence for riches or the possessors 
of worldly power, and had, on the contrary, 
a deep pitv for the poor and the afflicted. 
All through the centuries the Christian 
church in all its phases and divisions has 
had a social as well as a religious message. 
Like other great religions, Judaism included, 
it has been repeatedly stirred by social re- 
form movements. 

In this light we may look again at those 
fantastic mentalities who attack what one 
of Mr. Wicklein's informants called “the 
freedom of the pulpit.” So far as there is 
anything beyond a moronic vacuum in these 
attacks, they are really directed at all efforts’ 
to reconcile our society with the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount. 
An intrachurch struggle is no doubt going 
on and in this dispute the general public 
outside the affected denominations need not 
take part. We have a right, however, to ob- 
ject to any attempts to intimidate the 
ministers of any religion. The symptoms of 
the present anticlerical campaign are recoge 
nizable in their similarity to other discredit- 
able incidents over many decades and even 
generations, They are cheap, silly, and ir- 
rclizious. 
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GRAIN STORAGE RATES REQUIRE 
ADDITIONAL STUDY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Department of Agriculture has 
announced a planned reduction of stor- 
age rates of approximately 19 percent 
on Governmeni-owned grain. 

I am convinced that such a drastic 
reduction would work a great hardship 
on many farmers, country elevators, and 
farmers’ associations. 

In a recent public meeting which I 
called to discuss storage rates, a group 
of 210 interested farmers and elevator 
storage men recommended that any re- 
duction in storage rates or handling 
charges be postponed for further study. 
These responsible men meeting at Huron, 
S. Dak.; March 27, convinced me thae 
existing rates are not too high. The 
services rendered by the country elevator 
and others who store a vital part of our 
Nation’s food supply are services that for 
the most part are not being overpaid. 

It is true that there are instances of 
profiteering and irregularity in the 
storaze industry, and these cases should 
be met by vigorous Government action. 
Such special cases could be dea!t with by 
granting recapture authority to the De- 
partment so that the Government could 
recover excess profits that might be made 
by certain storage interests. 

I have today introduced legislaticn ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
Department of Agriculture continue for 
an additional year existing storazce rates 
and handling charges with the provision 
that authcrity for recapture of excessive 
profits be granted to the Department. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
my resolution and the resolution passed 
at the Huron meeting at this point in 
the Recorp: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 651 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
recently announced its intention to decrease 
by 19 percent the storage rates on Governa- 
ment-owned grain: and 

Whereas a reduction in storage rates would 
affect and could be injurious to thousands 
of farmers, farmers’ organizations, and coun- 
try elevators who are presently operating 
under uniform storage agreements; and 

Whereas in some cases existing rates may 
result in excessive profits, and the Govern- 
ment should be authorized to recapture such 
excessive profits; and 

Whereas a determination and fustification 
of changes in either stcrage rates or han- 
Cling charges must be based upon an over- 
all study of costs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress that the Department of 
Agriculture rescind its recent proposal to 
decrease by 19 per centum grain storage rates 
on Government-owned grain, and continue 
for one year the uniform storage agreement 
contracts now in effect, including storage 
rates and handling charges, in order to pro- 
vide time within which to negotiate any 
needed changes in rates and to provide a 
basis for recapture of excessive pronis, 
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RESOLUTION PASSED aT Huron, S. DAK., 
Marcu 27, 1960 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted on March 27, 1960, by 210 farmers, 
managers, directors, and representatives of 
farmers and country elevators meeting in 
the courtroom of the Beadie County Court- 
house, Huron, S. Dak.: 

“We earnestly recommend that the US. 
Department of Agriculture rescind its recent 
proposal to decrease by 19 percent grain 
storage rates on Government-owned grain. 

“We recommend, instead, continuance for 
1 year of the uniform storage agreement 
contracts now in effect, including existing 
storage rates and handling charges, so as to 
provide ample time to negotiate any needed 
changes in rates.” 
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THE LATE HONORABLE RUSSELL V. 
MACK, REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous conscnt to 

address the Houce for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentiewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no obiection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it would take not one minute 
but hundreds of minutes, yes, thousands 
of minutes to pay real tribute to the late 
Judge Mack of Washington, who passed 
away literally in our very midst on the 
floor of Congress yesterday. Certainly, 
no man ever lived who deserves more 
justly the undying gratituce of the veter- 
ans of our country than Judge Mack of 
Washington. Judge Mack served on our 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs when I 
was chairman of it and he was a con- 
stant help and inspiration. He was very 
successful in securing passage of legisla- 
tion. Great of stature he was great in 
heart and kindliness. Wholesome and 
enthusiastic, he made people realize the 
power and possibilities of America. 
Nothing was too small for his interest. 

When I first met Judge and Mrs. 
Mack on their arrival in Washington I 
rejoiced that we would have their 
friendship and understanding. 

They were not interested just in their 
State of Washington—but in the world. 
They traveled all over the United States. 
Able and fearless, Judge Mack fought 
for his country in peace as he did as a 
soldier in World War I. He died in the 
service of America. Eeaautiful Mrs. 
Mack, his beloved wife, has the comfort 
of knowing she was always by his side 
leading him on. May God grant her 
solace. I mourn with her deeply and 
with the State of Washington and the 
Nation, 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND THE 
TARIFF ISSUE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BarLey] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30 of the past year a protest was made 
on this floor against the press coverage 
of the tariff and trade issue. Half a 
dozen members joined me in expressing 
deep dissatisfaction over the manner in 
which the metropolitan press had 
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treated the news relating to the so- 
called Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program and the tariff battle in gen- 
eral over the years. It was our opinion 
that a biased press had given very in- 
adequate coverage to those who spcke 
for reasonable protection of American 
industry against destructive imports, 
while at the same time it gave full cov- 
erage to the statements, opinions, and 
views of those who, both in and out of 
the Government, advocated more tariff 
reductions. 

In support of these views there was 
inserted in the Recorp an exchange of 
correspondence between Mr. O. R. 
Strackbein, Chairman of the Nationwide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy, 
end Mr. J. Russell Wiggins, president 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Subseauently as more material be- 
came available it was placed in the 
Recorp of September 9, 1959. 

At that time Mr. Wiggins had agreed 
to lay before the board of directors of 
ASNE—American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors—an offer of $2,000 in cash 
made by Mr. Strackbein to any ASNE 
member who could answer a series of 
questions on the tariff and trade de- 
velopments of the past 25 years by 
reference to newspaper columns. 

I am informed that no one took the 
trouble to make the effort to win the 
prize. At this point in the Rrecorp I 
wish to insert an article written by Mr. 
Strackbein published in the Bulletin of 
ASNE February 1, 1960. This will bring 
up to date some of the developments ia 
this complaint: 

THE Prrss Is IMPERFECT 
(By O. R. Strackbein, chairman, National 

Committee on Industry, Agriculture, and 

Labor on Import-Export Fulicy) 

On June 18, 1959, the writer sent a com- 
plaint against the character of newspaper 
coverage of the “protectionist” side of the 
tariff and trade question to the president 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, Mr. J. Russell Wiggins. 

The essence of the grievance was that 
while the subject of tariffs and trade as a 
whole had been given publicity to the point 
of saturation over the years, the protec- 
tionist side had been systematically cown- 
graded and badly slighted, particularly by 
the metropolitan press. 

The comnviaint held that the newspapers 
were largely in support of the trade agree- 
ments program and in effect enlisted as parti- 
sans on the side of the Government and as 
such unabashedly used the news columns in 
the legislative tariff batties before Concress 
as pawns in the contest. The combination of 
newspapers and Government, the complaint 
indicated, produced an effect almost undis- 
tinguishabie from the press in totalitarian 
countries. It was all but impossible for out- 
siders to break through this “cordon sani- 
taire.” 

The complaint atso said that the metropol- 
itan newspapers did not carry the rationale 
of the “protectionists” but confined them- 
selves mostiy to brief quotes of conclusions 
from protectionist spokesmen. In contrast 
the liberal trade position was spread before 
the public in its philosophical justification 
and in its practical political aspects in all 
detail. Generally the protectionist spokes- 
men were dismissed as “high-tariff” lobby- 
ists or characterized as anachronistic throwe- 
backs to William McKinley. 

The president of ASNE replied that he 
did not agree with the indictment and that 
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there was therefore nothing to be discussed. 
Upon further insistence by the complainant 
the ASNE executive said there was no com- 
mittee, board or group of the press that had 
powers of review to which such a complaint 
as the writer’s could be submitted. 

Yet further correspondence revealed the 
existence of the Freedom of Information 
Committee of ASNE but it was said that its 
function was to prevent or protect suppres- 
sion of news not by newspapers but by Na- 
tional, State, and local governments. The 
writer felt incredulous over such a state of 
affairs and said so. He thought there “must 
be” some provision for the hearing of com- 
plaints. 

In the end the president of ASNE agreed 
to lay the complaint together with any perti- 
nent material before the society’s board of 
directors which was to meet in October 1959. 

The writer produced citations from the 
legislative history and various developments 
in the course of the past 4 or 5 years of the 
trade agreements program, together with 
observations on the treatment accorded these 
events by the press. 

He listed five specific complaints among 
many other possible ones and supported 
them with exhibits and citations. While the 
exhibits were somewhat voluminous the 
volume was thought to be justified by the 
importance of the issue. This was also bet- 
ter than to err on the side of deficiency, 
particularly when earlier correspondence had 
produced the cry that the complaint was 
too general and lacked evidence. 

Before the board of directors met, the 
writer made a cash offer of $2,000 to any 
member of the ASNE Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee or board of directors who 
could achieve a grade of 75 percent or higher 
in answering some 75 questions on various 
aspects of the trade agreements program by 
consulting newspaper files and providing 
citations of newspaper, page and column. 
This offer was designed to test the news 
coverage by a method that might be vastly 
superior to a count of column inches. 

The offer was received in complete silence 
by those who could have entered the con- 
test. Perhaps $2,000 was 9 sum so smali that 
no one was tempted. Not 2 singie nibbie 
was recorded. 

.The writer also asked permission to ap- 
pear before the ASNE board; but the 
quest was denied. The board met October 
31 and disposed of the case with apnarently 
little ceremony on the grounds that the 
ASNE could not tell any newspaper what 
to print or not to print. It said there was 
no board of review but even if there were 
one, in the opinion of the board, the come 
plaint would be tound to be without foun- 
dation. It also said that complainis of the 
kind before them should be made to indi- 
vidual newspapers. 

The writer followed this admonition by 
directing another letter to Mr. Wiggins in 
ithe latter’s capacity as executive editor of 
the Washington Post as well as president of 
ASNE. This complaint was no more pro- 
cuctive thun the first. 

The author concluded that there was no 
avenue of reaching the press as an institu- 
tion. It was an impenetrable monolithic ex- 
ception to the democratic processes. The 
press, on the other hand, is rightly jealous 
of its constitutional safeguard; but it ap- 
peared to the writer that no human activity 
should be free of all accountability when 
such activity failed to fulfill the obligation 
that rests on it, as it Goes on all who exercise 
a privilege as vital in its impact on the 
pudlic as news communication. 

All other professions have established 
standards, including the law, medicine, and 
pharmacy. The public is protected against 
adulterated food, fraudulent weights and 
measures, and the principle of caveat emptor 
has been set aside in these fields. Those who 
teach our children must meet certain scho- 
lastic requirements as must those who look 
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after our health. In journalism there are 
no such requirements even though the char- 
acter of public enlightenment depends 
greatly on what people read in newspapers. 

Beyond rising standards of education, 
training and competence, other professions 
have set up codes of ethics and proper prac- 
tice. 

The field of journalism has neither and 
seems to lie beyond the public conscience, 
headstrong and untouchable. 

Such incorrigibility may arise in some 
degree from inability to find a means of 
discipline that would not impinge disas- 
trously on the freedom of expression that 
should surround the press. That such 
means of discipline do exist, if a little posi- 
tive rather than negative thought is given 
the subject, seems indisputable; and the 
need, as indicated in the complaint, is great 
indeed. 


It will be noted from this article that 
Mr. Strackbein requested permission to 
appear in person before the ASNE’s 
board which met on October 31, 1959, in 
order to present his documented com- 
plaint; and that his request was denied. 
In lieu of a personal appearance Mr. 
Strackbein filed a complaint under five 
headings, each supported by citations. 
This docuiment, together with the cita- 
tions, is oftered for the Recorp at this 
Pcie: 

Tiit NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE 
ON IMPORT-EXPORT Pouicy, 
Washington, D.C., October 28, 1959. 
Members, the Board of Directors, American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

GENTLEMEN: On June 18, I wrote to the 
president of your. society complaining 
against the press coverage of the tariff and 
trade problem, alleging that while the “lib- 
eral” trade side of the issue had been fully 
publicized the “protectionist” side had been 
downgraded and only fragmentarily pre- 
sented over a long period of years. 

In that letter I presented no evidence to 
support the charge of bias and your presi- 
dent, Mr. J. Russell Wiggins, turned away 
on the grounds that I had provided no 
evidence. 

Subsequently, on August 26, instead of 
presenting evidence I submitted a list of 
some 75 questions by which newspaper cov- 
erage of the subject couid be tested. I of- 
tered a cash payment of $2,000 to Mr. Wig- 
gins cr to members of the ASNE Freedom 
of Information Committee who could make 
a passing grade of 75 percent in reply to 
the questions, provided that each answer 
were supported by a specific newspaper cita- 
tion. This was not to be a test of knowl- 
edge but of newspaper coverage. 

fr. Wiggins agreed to lay my propcsal 
before the board of directors of the socicty; 
and I subsequently extended the cash offer 
to members of the board and extended the 
expiration date of the oer. 

I desire now to call attention to specific 
and serious failures of the metropolitan 
press to report on important aspects of the 
tariff and trade issue as it developed and 
how through these failures the country was 
left woefuliy uninformed or. misinformed 
on the subject, and still remains so. 

1. The trade agreements program was rece- 
ommended to Congress and to the country 
under false pretenses, the record now dem- 
onstrates overwhelmingly. 

The repeated Presidential and other exec- 
utive assurances, including those of succes- 
sive Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of 
State and other Cabinet members, that the 
trade agreements program would not be 
allowed to injure American industry, were 
liberally disseminated to the public through 
the press. 

Attached hereto as exhibit A is a partial 
record of direct quotations from three Pres- 
idents, several Secretaries of Siate, other 
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Cabinet members, Under Secretaries, Assist- 
ant Secretaries, and others, who testified 
from 1934 to 1958 before congressional com- 
mittees or issued statements and in all ap- 
parent sincerity piled assurance upon assur- 
ance that should serious injury occur to any 
domestic industry, as a result of error in 
tariff reductions or or unforeseen develop- 
ments, a sure remedy was at hand in the 
escape clause. (See “Escape Clause Assur- 
ances and Interpretations,” exhibit A, pp. 2, 
3, 9, 11, 13-17, 19, 22, 24, 25.) Copies were 
sent to you on October 9. 


COMPLAINT 


Despite numerous charges that the ad- 
ministration of the trade agreements pro- 
gram, especially in the manner of negotia- 
tion and more particularly in the sterility 
of the escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act had failed to carry out the numerous 
executive avowals and assurances, the pub- 
lic and even Congress were left in almost 
complete ignorance of the facts. The news- 
papers, for reasons of their own, achieved 
an almost perfect record of failure to print 
the protests and statements of those who 
pointed to the vast discrepancy between as- 
surances and performance. 

Since the membership of Congress de- 
pends in great part upon the newspapers 
for its information, for the simple reason 
that Members can neither sit on all com- 
mittees nor read all committee reports, the 
failure of the newspapers to print the com- 
plaints of those who were adversely affected 
by the trade agreements program created 
the impression not only in Congress but 
throughout the country that the Executive 
assurances were being carried out. At least, 
there was no reason to believe the contrary. 
This very state of ignorance permitted suc- 
cessive Presidents and other leading officials 
to continue to repeat the false assurances 
to Congress and to the public without fear 
of effective challenge from any quarter. 

This type of failure to print replies to 
public officials whose very position makes 
news of their words goes to the very toun- 
dation of news judgment. The professional 
newsman’s excuse is that the President's 
very position or that of any high govern- 
ment official automatically confers news 
value on his utterances. 

This view and the practice flowing from 
it underlie much of the common complaint 
that we have a government of men and not 
of laws. 

A public issue is a public issue. If it has 
netional importance, as the amount of copy 
printed on the tariff and trade issue indi- 
cates this subject to have, then the news- 
papers that print only the one side of the 
news and suppress or neglect that of the 
opposition to the Government, are guilty 
either of implicitly conspiring with the Goy- 
ernment or of abject failure to understand 
the basic principles that must guide the 
veneration of sound public opinion. 

Unquestionably guidelines could be estab- 
lished to serve under precisely such circum- 
stances. These matiers are entirely too 
serious to be left to the personal moods and 
prejudices or judgment of individual editors. 

2. The record of Executive action under 
the power delegated to the President under 
the Trade Agreements Act has been a sharp 
variance from the Executive assurances. 

The principal instruments for carrying into 
effect the numerous but false Executive 
assurances referred to in No. 1 above, are the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
which guides the negotiators of trade agree- 
ments, and the escape clause which was 
designed to provide a remedy against serious 
injury from imports in keeping with the 
Executive assurances. 

Exhibit B. attached hereto, is a record of 
Turiff Commission recommendations sent to 
the President and the President’s disposition 
of the eases. The period covered ranged 

1 Sey ber 1950 fo ptember 1956. 
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The analysis sets forth the President’s rea- 
sons for refusing to promulgate Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations. In a separate 
analysis the cases in which the President 
accepted the Commission’s recommendations 
in whole or in part are compared with those 
that he rejected. 
COMPLAINT 

The entire record of Presidential rejection 
of Tariff Commission recommendations has 
on numerous occasions been set forth in 
speeches on the floor of Congress, in state- 
ments, speeches, and publications, but, 
with few exceptions, no account of this 
shocking record will be found in the press. 
Yet the record so obtrusively contradicts the 
long line of Presidential and Executive assur- 
ances that the very magnitude of the dis- 
crepancy should be newsworthy. 

The Tariff Commission itself has found 
injury in less than half of the 80-odd cases 
that have come before it under the escape 
clause. The President in turn has accepted 
the Commission’s recommendation in only 
11 cases and diluted all but 2 of them. 
He has failed to put into effect 7 unani- 
mous recommendations of the bipartisan 
Tariff Commission. 

The failure of the press to expose this 
record to the public, whether deliberate or 
not, cannot be defended on the grounds 
that the subject itself was not new.worthy. 
Too many columns of praise, originating 
in great degree from Government handouts, 
have appeared in our newspapers to give 
color to such a defense. They have been 
quite uniform in extolling the supposed 
virtues of the trade agreements program. 
It has been a case of saturated reporting on 
one side and a virtual freezeout on the 
other. 

3. Executive domination in the field of 
foreign trade. How the State Department 
enlarged a delegation of limited power from 
Congress to the President into an effective 
eviction of Congress from its post of con- 
stitutional authority. 

An intense battle has raged for 10 years 
over the ousting of Congress by the State 
Department from the twin congressional 
functions of making the tariff and regulat- 
ing foreign commerce. Exhibit C, attached 
hereto, traces the development in some de- 
tail chronologically. Copies were scnt to 
you on October 14. 

The question has been raised many times 
fn Congress, in hearings, on the floors of 
both Houses, and in public statements and 
debates. Bitter complaints were made at 
the various stages by which the State De- 
partment, representing the President, 
tightened the noose around the congres- 
Sional neck. 

COMPLAINT 

The complaint in this instance could best 
be expressed by asking a question: 

Where was the free press of this country? 

If the press cannot rise higher than the 
level of espousing favorite causes of the 
owner or editor of this or that newspaper, 
and, becoming totally submerged in its own 
quest, is wholly oblivious of the great prin- 
ciple embodied in the phrase “the right to 
know,” how can it hope to be worthy of 
its privileged status? 

If the press will not give currency to griev- 
ances, complaints, and exceptions to devel- 
opments, such as the loss by Congress of its 
constitutional authority, while the develop- 
ments are under way, it will have abdicated 
the most basic function that freedom of the 
press should fulfill. If it will uphold this 
freedom only when the suppressed ideas are 
those with which it agrees but is indifferent 
to or even conspires in, the suppression when 
the ideas are those with which it disagrees 
it will have sold its birthright for a beaker- 
ful of cynical brew. 

There was much that was newsworthy 
along the winding way of trade agreement 
legislation and administration that led to 
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the Laocoon-like fate of Congress at the 
hands of the State Department; but the 
newspapers generally not only did not them- 
selves speak up; they did not echo those who 
did voice strong objections. 

The late Senator Eugene D. Millikin, Re- 
publican, of Colorado, questioned the De- 
partment very closely and at great length 
in hearings before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on the point of State Department 
usurpation of power through the proposed 
ITO charter and the General Agreement on 
Tarifis and Trade, both in 1947 and 1949. 
His penetration and perspicacity were ex- 
tremely uncomfortable to those who so hun- 
gered for State Department domination of 
the field of tariffs and trade that they ran 
recklessly out of bounds in international 
commitments. Unfortunately, he might as 
well have saved his monumental effort so 
far as the press was concerned, and also so 
far as the contemporary philosophy was con- 
cerned, heady and ephemeral though it may 
have been. His thoughts were not in the 
jetstream of popularity. He was no faddist. 

Other Senators and Members of the 
House battled vigorously along the same 
front, with results as bootless and echoless 
as greeted Senator Millikin. 

The press was not interested. The effect 
was that of Ariel flapping his wings in a 
void. The American public is conditioned, 
somewhat after the manner of Pavlov’s dogs, 
to believe that nothing can be important if 
the newspapers piss it by; and that was 
why Senator Millikin’s inquiry did not pros- 
per. The free-trade moon was in the as- 
cendancy and romance will be served. 

4. The United States is a low-tariff coun- 
try today. Its duties have been shrunk an 
average of about 80 percent in their protec- 
tive effect. Protectionists do not propose 
a high tariff nor do they seck to return to 
logrolling methods of the past. 

The United States has been second to none 
in lowering its trade barriers. Protection- 
ists have not advocated a return to the days 
of high tariffs during the past decade; nor 
do tlicy advocate the old type of tariff re- 
vision by Congress. 

COMPLAINT 


The newspapers have generally been ex- 
tremely backward in disseminating to the 
public the extent to which our tariff has 
been dismembered; possibly because the en- 
visioned paradise of a peaceful world that 
was to be ushered im with free-flowing trade 
still seems some perceptible distance away. 
The United States until recently was still 
commonly referred to as a high-tariff coun- 
try. Protectionist statements when given 
space in the usual bob-tailed form of a para- 
graph or two in the newsnaners were at- 
tributed generally to high-tariff spokesmen. 
This was done quite consistently in news 
columns and was not at all confined to 
editorials. 

Numerous editorials, on their part, often 
linked the protectionists with the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff, the better to discredit them, 
never mind how poorly the characterization 
fitted the facts. The great change that had 
taken place in the protectionist ranks, 
notably away from big business, was never 
reflected by the press. The logrolli~g days 
were exhumed and paraded as if there were 
any remote connection between them and 
the escape clause route. 

This in itself was not necessarily objec- 
tionable and could be swallowed as a part 
of the American scene; but it did not belong 
in the American scene when it was accom- 
panied by denial of an effective reply in the 
news columns to those who were misrepre- 
sented. It then became an obscene spectacle, 
representing the debauchery of a principle 
held to be sacred by many, including thou- 
sands of editors. 

The only possible excuse is that we do 
not see ourselves as others see us; nor do 
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we recognize injustice readily when we our- 
selves are the dispensers. The one who 
steps on another’s foot is often unaware of 
his misstep; but he usually recognizes the 
other one’s right of dissatisfaction with the 
offending stance. .If, of course, the latter 
does not register any objection he has only 
himself to blame if his discomfiture con- 
tinues. 

Another excuse is given form in the as- 
sertion that the public is not interested in 
certain subjects and that the tariff is one 
of them. Why then would the public be 
interested in all the volume of pro freer. 
trade copy that was pitched at it? Also 
newspapers are themselves capable of pre- 
venting the generation of public interest, 
if they are so minded. They can either build 
up a subject or impose a blight; and they 
know how to achieve either effect. 

5. During congressional consideration of 
bills extending the trade agreements legis- 
lation and on other appropriate occasions in- 
formation that was vital in weighing the 
merits of the issue did not gain currency 
because the press failed to carry it. 

Executive lobbying became rampant in . 
1958 in the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Exceedingly loose, unsupported 
and exaggerated estimates were made pur- 
porting to Show how many people were em- 
ployed in foreign trade pursuits. These 
estimates were given currency in the press, 
cften as representing official figures, and 
nothing that was said to the contrary got 
off the ground. Estimates of the impact of 
imports on domestic employment seldom saw 
the light of day in news columns, unless the 
estimates greatly understated the effects. 
Contrary estimates were ignored almost com- 
pletely. 

The Department of Commerce rushed 
through 162 surveys on the meaning of for- 
eign trade to congressional districts repre- 
sented by Members of Congress thought to 
be doubtful in their stand. One hundred 
and fifty of these were released to Members 
of Congress. These surveys were a shocking 
array of half-truths, dubious projections, 
and interpolations, not worthy of the im- 
print of any Federal department. The pro- 
tests that were issued against them by Mem- 
bers of Congress and others met the usual 
fate of outright dismissal by the press. The 
result was to encourage executive lobbying 
of a low order through the consent implied 
by silence. 

While the trade bill was under active con- 
sideration in Congress in 1958 the adminis- 
tration also came forward with a mineral 
subsidy bill of scandalous proportions, con- 
sidering the circumstance that it was timed 
to wean away votes from the opposition to 
the trade bill. In tne end, after having 
served its purpose, the House killed the 
subsidy bill. 

The silence of the press was phenomenal, 
The same press that played up the Dixon- 
Yates contract could find nothing to say 
about the minerals subsidy bill as a vote- 
purchasing maneuver. It was sharply de- 
nounced on the floor of the House. What 
happened to the copy if any was produced? 
Cr did the reporters know that the man at 
the desk would merely yawn if he received 
the story? If so, why and how did the re- 
porters know this? 

A number of massive attacks have becn 
made on the floor of the House against State 
Department domination of the tariff ard 
trade field. The press, with minor excep- 
tions, has been both deaf and mute. Were 
these attacks of no importance? Is Congress 
not a coordinate branch of the Government? 
Why then are the words of a Secretary of 
State or of the Vice President, or some pri- 
vate figure, important and newsworthy when 
they praise the trade agreement program, if 
what a number of Congressmen say on the 
fiocr is unworthy of printer's ink? 
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The Congress has a number of times de- 
claimed heatedly over the fact that the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has 
never been submitted to Congress for ratifi- 
cation. The State Department refuses sub- 
mittal, in the meantime tightening its 
control over the congressional function. 
Anyone may go through the files of our 
newspapers over the past 10 years and find 
little or no reflection of this contest. Why? 
Is GATT of such trivial moment that its 
legitimacy or illegitimacy is a matter of in- 
difference? 

When the ITO Charter failed in Congress 
and when the OTC went down, why was 
there little or no news about it? Certainly 
not because the subjects lacked news value. 
There was abundant news that had the 
effect of advocating these organizations. 

Numerous other incidents that could have 
been as newsworthy as what did find its 
way into headlines and articles occurred but 
fell on sterile ground so far as the press was 
concerned. Was this accidental or was there 
some monitoring in the background? 

The press does not always shape events 
and sometimes fails, as does other human 
endeavor, if it seeks to doso. It is, of course, 
not the function of the press to shape events 
but rather to supply the raw materials by 
the absorption of which the public itself 
will better know how to shape events— 
helped, of course, by editorial or commenta- 
tors’ interpretations. 

Undoubtedly there is a great temptation, 
not always resisted, to mold this raw material 
to ends that will warm the heart of the 
molder; and perhaps beget him the name 
of kingmaker or possibly kingbreaker. 

Yet, in other fields equal temptations are 
faced and surmounted. The banker learns 
how to swim in a medium of money without 
being corrupted. The policeman knows how 
to carry a gun or a truncheon without run- 
ning amok. The military have become ac- 
customed to keeping their powder dry. 

None of this discipline was accomplished 
without the great service of the press itself. 
Even so there are still lapses. Bankers 
needed laws to tame them and prevent ma- 
neuvers behind the scenes that represented 
abuse of power. Police forces have had to 
be restrained; and the military have been 
subordinated, at least to a degree, to civil 
authority. 

The press, however, 
and to its own devices, under constitu- 
tional guardianship. It itself wields the 
power of the word. Yet there is no visible 
mark of distinction that will set off the 
editor or publisher from his fellow man 
so that it might be said of the press, “This 
estate needs no surveillance, no account- 
ability. It is a law unto itself, answerable 
to no one.” 

It is said that the pen is mightier than 
the sword, and this power may be wielded 
for good or for evil. Concern over the con- 
duct of the press should therefore be no 
less urgent than vigilance over the military. 

At this very time the position of the 
United States as a result of contradictory 
domestic and foreign economic policies is 
highly vulnerable to import competition. 
The 25-year-old policy of trade agreements 
has exhausted such benefits as lay in it. 
It has released foreign competitive forces 
against which we presently have virtually 
no defense in view of present executive 
hegemony in a legislative field. 

Our technological lead over other coun- 
tries is fast being dissipated and our Gov- 
ernment can only juggle one policy against 
another, leaving the fallout to the Treas- 
ury. We subsidize cotton, wheat and other 
products to uphold exports. There is pres- 
sure to bail out economically distressed 
areas in this country; and this would again 
fall on the Treasury. Yet our Treasury is 
already in a@ very uncomfortable position. 
We are running heavy deficits in our foreijn 
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account. Gold is flowing out and our ex- 
ports are falling while imports are rising. 
The comparative cost situation is such that 
an early reversal seems most unlikely. 

Yet the necessary remedial steps are 
shunned. The longer they are shunned the 
worse will be inevitable adjustment. The 
newspapers will not give the space that is 
necessary to lift the subject from neglect 
to a forum. With few exceptions they will 
not print what goes against the official trade 
policy, after the manner of the press in 
totalitarian countries. In this case, how- 
ever, the explanation is different. It is not 
fear of the President. It is because the press 
agrees with him. Yet, the effect is the same. 
As well jam the airwaves and draw the 
iron curtain. The effect is again the same. 

The judgment here expressed about the 
position of the United States may or may 
not be unassailable. That is not the point. 
The point is that the people are entitled 
to know what the reasoning is, what the 
pros and cons are; ane that is not what 
they have had in this field and not what 
they are now getting. That is the core of 
this complaint. 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman. 


Let me simply state the title of the 
five complaints contained in the fore- 
going document: 


1. The trade agreements program was rec- 
ommended to Congress and to the country 
under false pretenses, the record now dem- 
onstrates overwhelmingly. 

2. The record of Executive action under 
the power delegated to the President under 
the Trade Agreements Act has been at sharp 
variance from the Executive assurances. 

3. Executive domination in the field of 
foreign trade. How the State Department 
enlarged a delegation of limited power from 
Congress to the President (under the Trade 
Agreements Act) into an effective eviction of 
Congress from its post of constitutional 
authority. 

4. The United States is a low tariff coun- 
try today. Its duties have been shrunk an 
average of about 80 percent in their pro- 
tective effect. Protectionists do not propose 
a high tariff nor do they seek to return to 
logrolling methods of the nast. 

5. During the congressional consideration 
of bills extending the trade agreements legis- 
lation and on other appropriate occasions 
information that was vital in weighing the 
merits of the issue did not gain currency 
because the press failed to carry it, 


The burden of the complaint was, first, 
that the discrepancy between repeated 
Presidential and other high official as- 
surances from Secretaries of State and 
other Cabinet members, namely, that no 
domestic industry was to be injured or 
jeopardized by the tariff reduction pro- 
gram, on the one hand, and the actual 
record in terms of rejection of Tariff 
Commission recommendations for tariff 
increases by the President, on the other, 
remained virtually unknown to the pub- 
lic. The press, despite many congres- 
sional references to the fact, failed to 
inform the public, thus allowing it to 
believe that the solemn official assur- 
ances had been kept. 

Second. Another complaint was that 
because the public was not informed, the 
State Department was able to replace 
Congress as the branch of the Govern- 
ment that regulates our foreign com- 
merce even though the Constitution 
clearly lodges this authority in Congress. 

Third. The press also failed to dis- 
abuse the mind of the public of the 
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notion that the United States is still a 
high tariff country. This failure was 
not because there was a lack of infor- 
mation on the subject. More than once 
it had been pointed out how drastically 
our tariff had been lowered. This was 
done successively on the floor and else- 
where, but reference to newspaper files 
would find little if any reflection of this 
highly significant fact. 

Fourth. Also it was protested that 
while protectionist forces did not advo- 
cate tariffwriting by the Congress and 
did not seek return to logrolling, their 
position continued to be represented to 
the public as high tariff and as local 
selfish interests by the newspapers, thus 
holding aloft a false image to the public. 

Fifth. Finally it was complained that 
the methods resorted to by the executive 
departments in lobbying for the passage 
of the trade agreements legislation in 
1958 were condoned by the public only 
because the public was kept uninformed 
thereof. This was not because sharp 
protests were lacking. They were made 
clearly and in detail on the floor of this 
House. 

Other vital information on the prog- 
ress of the Trade Agreements Act—its 
maladministration, the increasingly un- 
tenable competitive position of the 
United States in international trade, and 
protests against the almost complete 
domination of the field by the State and 
Commerce Departments—have also not 
found their way into the metropolitan 
press. 

Mr. Speaker, these are serious com- 
plaints and I may say that my own ex- 
perience during the years of my close as- 
sociation with legislation on this subject 
and participation in many debates on the 
floor confirms the complaints. I think 
they are soundly based. 

I was therefore deeply disappointed 
when the ASNE board of directors re- 
fused to hear Mr. Strackbein in person 
to present the complaint. 

The next step in this controversy is 
represented by the reply of the secre- 
tary of ASNE to Mr. Strackbein after the 
meeting of its board on October 31. This 
letter follows: 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NF WSPAPER 

EDITORS, 
Detroit, Mich., November 2, 1959. 
Mr. O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, The Nation-Wide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. STRACKBEIN: In connection with 
your correspondence with Mr. J. R. Wiggins, 
I nave been directed by the board of direc- 
tors of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors to advise you as follows: 

“That the board of directors has no au- 
thority from the membership of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors to sit in 
judgment on the performance of individual 
newspapers, or on the performance of the 
press as a whole, and that complaints about 
news coverage should be directed to the in- 
dividual newspapers involved; 

“And that the secretary be further di- 
rected to advise Mr. Strackbein that, not- 
withstanding the faci that they have neither 
the responsibility to pronounce judgment 
upon the press nor the authority to enforce 
any judgment they did pronounce, they have 
read his material because as individuals they 
are concerned with the good name of the 
press which he has attacked and have dis- 
covered no concrete charges of the sort that 
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would warrant an investigation or inquiry by 
the sort of tribunal he advocates, even if such 
an agency did exist.” 


Sincerely, 
Lee HILts. 


The secretary quoted the board of di- 
rectors aS saying that it had no author- 
ity to “sit in judgment on the perform- 
ance of individual newspapers.” Com- 
plaints should be “directed to the in- 
dividual newspapers involved,” it said 
further. 

The board nevertheless said it had read 
the material submitted by Mr. Strack- 
bein and while it had no authority in the 
premises, it “discovered no _ concrete 
charges of the sort that would warrant 
an investigation or inquiry by the sort of 
tribunal he—Mr. Strackbein—advocates, 
even if such an agency did exist.” 

It should be noted here that the board 
dodged all responsibility but yet pro- 
nounced judgment. This judgment was, 
of course, in the nature of a reaction of 
the accused against the accuser; and, 
under our concept of dissociation of the 
judge from participation in a judgment 
in which he has a stake, this is an odd 
expression indeed and seems to reflect 
the strange notion that the press is above 
the common rules and ethics that govern 
our society in all other spheres. 

At this point I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the reply made by Myr. Strack- 
bein to the members of the ASNE board 
of directors on November 24: 


THE NATION-WIDE COMMITTEE ON 
IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY 
Washington, D.C.. November 24. 1959. 


Members, Board of Directors, American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

DeaR MEMBER: L have been notified by the 
secretary of your/board, Mr. Lee Hills, of the 
action taken om October 31 by your board 
in response to my complaints laid before 
Mr. Wiggins, “your president, and yourselves 
as members/of the board of ASNE. 

Undoubtédly you have acted according to 
the best of your lights and therefore with 
sincerity! 

I must, however, totally disagree with your 
disposition of the complaint, in the sense 
that You simply walked away from it back 
into’the journalistic world where apparently 
neither law or discipline nor accountability 
prevails. You left the complainant the priv- 
‘Hlege of looking into a vacuum. 

This vacuum is now visible in its totality. 
‘ A complainant against the press has no re- 
course and there is not the slightest in- 
Clination to give even the least considera- 
tion to making provision for recourse or 
appeal. It is obvious that the board of di- 
rectors of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors views with the deepest con- 
tempt anyone who raises his voice in pro- 
test against newspaper practices. 

It is noted that while you sidestepped any 
responsibility you nevertheless pronounced 
judgment on my complaint. You have here 
indulged the dubious luxury of judging 
without in any way exposing your judgment 
to review, appeal or counteraction. 

The only theory by which your action 
could be justified is that freedom of the 
press cannot survive the discipline that is 
the foundation of civilized human society; 
or that any discipline must be self-admin- 
istered by the press itself. 

The latter view has real merit but the 
merit that it has is not enhanced by the 
Kind of negative and petulant attitude that 
was predominant in the ASNE response in 
the course of the present complaint. 

Tam moved to say that as revealed up to 
now in this case “freedom of the press, 
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American style’ seems to mean repression, 
suppression, exaggeration, or distortion of 
the news by newspapers to suit themselves, 
with effective and practical recourse to 
none—in other words, “the public be 
damned.” 

Is that what the first amendment to our 
Constitution intended? Did it mean to free 
the press from all accountability except as 
it itself might deign to listen? 

To hold that the right to determine what 
is and what is not to be printed is a matter 
for private decision by the editor is to say 
that the discretion of the editor is superior 
to the public’s right to know. To accept 
this view would be to twist the first arnend- 
ment into an instrument of protection for 
possible news manipulation. It would make 
of the editor the arbiter of public enlighten- 
ment. This would be more acceptable if 
newspapers could be called to account for 
biased reporting on controversial issues, 
judged by agreed standards of news measure- 
ment. Otherwise it is justifiable and ac- 
ceptable only in fair weather; but not when 
the “chips are down.” 

I had asked to appear before your board 
to present my complaint. This request was 
denied. It is true that the request came 
late and your meeting had already been 
scheduled for a Saturday with little flexi- 
bility, if any, for unexpected business. 

Because of the exceedingly important sub- 
stance of the complaint I now make a re- 
quest to be heard at your next meeting. 

If ASNE has no guiding function with re- 
spect to its membership it would seem that 
it would at least wish to entertain sugges- 
tions and give consideration to them. Un- 
less newspapers believe that what is fed into 
the minds of their readers is a matter of 
indifference, editors and publishers should 
be concerned as much about mental poison- 
ing as they are about adulteration of food 
and the pollution of the water supply. They 
may indeed avow such concern; but what 
eviderice can they adduce of a meaningful 
and practical concern? 

Sincerely yours, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, 


It will be noted that Mr. Strackbein 
renewed his request to appear before the 
ASNE board. On December 11 Mr. 
Wiggins informed Mr. Strackbein by 
letter that the board of directors of the 
society had no wish to conduct a hear- 
ing on the issues raised. 

I wish to call particular attentior in 
Mr. Strackbein’s letter to the following 
passage: 

The vacuum is now visible in its totality. 
A complainant against the press has no re- 
course and there is not the slightest incli- 
nation to give even the least consideration 
to making provision for recourse or appeal. 
It is obvious that the board of directors 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors views with the deepest contempt anyone 
who raises his voice in protest against news- 
paper practices. 


In recent times we have heard a great 
deal about the need for either self-regu- 
lation or public regulation of the radio 
and television industry. I can see no 
difference between these media of com- 
munication and the newspaper publish- 
ing industry. The public is as much at 
the mercy of newspaper editors and 
publishers as is the case with radio and 
television. Also, it is equally true that 
the latter media are covered as thor- 
oughly by the first amendment to the 
Constitution—guaranteeing freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press—as are 
the newspapers. 
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Many newspapers have joined in con- 
demnation of radio and TV practices and 
have called for self-regulation if not pub- 
lic regulation. What is it that sets the 
newspapers apart from the radio and 
TV? 

I do not say that public regulation of 
the press is desirable at this point. I 
do say that the lack of self-regulation 
and the absence of any newspaper so- 
ciety to which complaints can be made 
with the hope that they will be enter- 
tained and investigated, is a serious 
shortcoming of the press and greatly re- 
duces public confidence in its integrity. 

The board of directors of ASNE, as 
already noted, informed Mr. Strackbein 
that “complaints about news coverage 
should be directed to the individual 
newspapers involved.” 

This rejoiner, of course, was merely 
another way of telling the complainant 
to go fly a kite, so far as seeking a re- 
sponse from the society itself was con- 
cerned or so far as hoping for a spark 
of collective responsibility was involved. 

In pursuit of the society’s stricture 
Mr. Strackbein called a press release 
issued by the Nation-Wide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy on November 18 to 
the attention of Mr. Wiggins, as execu- 
tive editor of the Washington Post. I 
include this letter of notification at this 
point in the Recorp. The letter was 
dated November 27: 


NOVEMBER 27, 1959. 
Mr. J. RUSSELL WIGGINS, 
Executive Editor, the Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WiccIns: In my previous corre- 
spondence with you as president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors ob- 
jection was made by you that my complaint 
about the press treatment of the “protec- 
tionist” side of the tariff and trade issue 
was too general. The ASNE board of direc- 
tors came to the same conclusion. 

Without agreeing in any way with these 
characterizations I shall now present one 
that will not lack in specifics and simplicity. 

This complaint is directed to you in your 
capacity as executive editor of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

The facts are brief. 

On November 18, 1959, the board of di- 
rectors of the Nationwide Committee on Im- 
port-Export Policy held a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and adopted a program relating 
to the tariff and trade policy of the United 
States during the coming year. 

The reasons for the adopted position were 
set forth in a preamble. Among them were 
the new technological posture of other coun- 
tries and the bearing of this on the com- 
petitive position of this country. 

The Washington Post was notified by tele- 
phone of the meeting and told that a press 
release would be issued. 

No report of the meeting or the statement 
of policy adopted appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post. This is the basis of my protest. 

ASNE has disavowed any right or authority 
to tell any newspaper what it should or 
should not print. I do not know who has 
suggested that the society has or should 
have such power. A code of fair journalistic 
practice would not tell any newspaper what 
it should print. It would simply provide 
rules for the judgment of newsworthiness 
of alleged news and fair play with respect 
to it. 

Considering the reluctance of ASNE to ga 
near the water there is no recourse other 
than to go directly to an individual news- 


paper. 
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Since I am a regular reader of the Post 
I know of no better medium to which to 
address my complaint. 

So that you may have a basis of judgment 
I enclose a copy of the press release and the 
program aforementioned. 

My protest arises as much from my in- 
terest as a reader as from my connection 
with the nationwide committee. 

I think that as a reader of your newspaper 
I have a right to demand that you serve the 
news. The reader’s right to know extends 
as much to failure to print as it does to false 
and distorted accounts of events. 

You may feel constrained to say that if I 
do not like the Washington Post I am under 
no obligation to buy it. Is that the reply a 
grocery store can properly make if it is ac- 
cused of selling adulterated or contaminated 
food? Is mental fare of a lower order than 
alimentary fare and therefore of no concern 
to anyone in point of accountability of the 
suppliers? 

In order to forestall another round of let- 
ters I wonder if you would be good enough 
to set forth your justification for failure to 
report the news in your columns if you hold 
the failure to be justified. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, 


This letter speaks for itself. It 
called attention to the failure of the 
Washington Post to print a line from 
the release. Mr. Wiggins replied on De- 
cember 2. His reply is printed below: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS, 
Washington, D.C., December 2, 1959. 
Mr. O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, the Nation-Wide Committee on 
Import-Ezport Policy, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. STRACKBEIN: Thank you for call- 
ing my attention to your release of Novem- 
ber 18. 

This has not come to my attention pre- 
viously inasmuch as I was in Chicago at the 
time you put your release out. 

Statements of various groups, as you 
know, must compete with each other for the 
attention of news editors and for space in 
newspapers on any given day, and the editors 
in charge apparently felt that the news value 
in this particular release was not as great as 
that in some other releases which we carried. 

No newspaper pretends to carry in its 
columns all the matter that is offered to 
us for publication. Part of its service to its 
readers consists in selecting the statements 
which it deems to be newsworthy, based 
upon the position of the author, the sub- 
stance of the matter offered, and its rela- 
tion to other news in the day. The subject 
is an interesting and controversial one about 
which we have carried a great deal of matter 
on both sides, including statements recently 
by some very important persons as to the 
trade balance situation in particular. 

Thank you very much for sending us your 
material which we shall always examine 
with interest and, we hope, that we will on 
occasion be able to use some of the releases 
which you offer. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. WIGGINS. 


The principal explanation provided by 
Mr. Wiggins was contained in the one 
paragraph that said: 

Statements of various groups, as you know, 
must compete with each other for the atten- 
tion of news editors and for space in news- 
papers on any given day, and the editors in 
charge apparently felt that the news value 
in this particular release was not as great as 
that in some other releases which we carried. 


“The editors in charge apparently 
felt’’-—these words refiect the responsi- 
bility of the newspaper. The real ques- 
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tion is why did the editors feel as they 
did? Is news a matter of such levity 
that no objective yardstick can be ap- 
plied? Is an editor justified in passing 
over any news release that according to 
his whim or prejudice or according to the 
interest of his employer, should not see 
the light of day? 

The press constantly rails at the fail- 
ure of the Government to give out infor- 
mation; and the press is right in de- 
manding the airing of governmental ac- 
tivities, this side of impairment of the 
national security. Why then should the 
press itself feel free to suppress news 
willy-nilly without any thought of jus- 
tification other than to say “the editors 
in charge apparently felt” that the news 
value was not great enough? 

Let me say that the press release in 
question came from an organization that 
represents 70 or more industries, agri- 
cultural and labor groups, that are asso- 
ciated on a national issue that is itself 
very much in the news. The author of 
the press release was the chairman of 
that organization. The organization has 
membership throughout the United 
States. The press release related to a 
meeting of its board of directors and the 
position it took in relation to a national 
issue. The position was a new one and 
represented an aspect that had not pre- 
viously been given to the public. Two 
years ago the very subject of the release 
provided the occasion of perhaps the 
hardest fought issue in the 85th Con- 
gress, namely, the trade agreements 
extension bill. 

Now, what is news? Is potential news 
subject to slaughter in the editorial 
rooms if its import runs contrary to the 
beliefs, philosophical, economic, po- 
litical, or religious, of the editor and/or 
publisher? Is that what the first amend- 
ment meant to protect? 

Is this practice any better than hiding 
behind a hood as a cowardly means of 
avoiding detection? Is no one entitled 
to ask any questions or to call for the 
credentials of the anonymous slaugh- 
terer of news? 

Let me point out that Mr. Strackbein 
is not alone in his complaint. I have 
used his material because I am familiar 
with the field and with the circum- 
stances. I repeat, he is not alone. I, 
together with many of my colleagues, 
have witnessed the same blackout of 
news time after time when a dozen or 
more Members have spoken on this floor 
on the same subject that interests him. 

Newspapers may dismiss his case on 
the grounds that he represents special 
interests in the capacity of a lobbyist. 
That of itself should make no difference. 
The merits of the case rather than the 
question of advocacy should be the ar- 
biter. Be that as it may, let me point 
out that when Members take the floor in 
bitter complaint against Executive pol- 
icy, failure of the press to print the news 
is then no longer a matter that can be 
excused on the grounds that what a lob- 
byist says is not news. 

Moreover, there are other lobbies that 
are very much in the news almost con- 
stantly. What is the ground of dis- 
crimination? What determines which 
lobbies are newsworthy and which are 
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not? Some basis of objective judgment 
of news treatment assuredly could be 
found. 

More than once when those who sup- 
port the protectionist side of the trade 
issue have spoken out on the floor, the 
press gallery has been populated by a 
scattering of two or three reporters. On 
one occasion I called attention to the 
emptiness of the press gallery. Who as- 
signs the reporters and who indicates 
to them that no matter what might be 
said in the course of the speeches on the 
floor nothing worth noting or reporting 
is about to occur? It can hardly be an 
accident that reporters stay away. 

Is it the drabness of the subject? This 
is the excuse often used; but that can- 
not be the case because the newspapers 
carry many columns on the one side of 
the subject; nearly all of it reports of 
speeches, statements or outgivings by 
executive departments that happen to 
accord with the views of the newspa- 
papers on the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very serious 
matter. It is not too much to say that 
Congress itself cannot legislate intelli- 
gently if the newspapers do not faith- 
fully report the news and refuse to give 
the pros and cons of the arguments for 
and against particular points of view. 

Members of Congress are diligent 
readers of newspapers. It is their bus- 
iness to keep in touch with sentiment, 
with information on subjects on which 
they are not and cannot be experts. 
They cannot read all committee reports 
and therefore lean heavily on newspa- 
pers to keep them informed. Unfor- 
tunately if the newspapers do as biased 
a job in other fields as they have done 
in that of tariffs and trade the Member 
who entrusts his knowledge of affairs 
to the news column will be badly de- 
ceived and misinformed. He could not 
possibly legislate properly and would do 
much better to drop his newspaper read- 
ing accordingly. 

I do not believe that newspapers and 
news magazines, for that matter, have 
made as abominable a record in all other 
fields as they have perpetrated on the 
tariff and trade front in the past 10 or 
12 years. I have had full opportunity 
to note the deficiencies and distortions, 
not necessarily in reporting, but in what 
has been printed. The record has been 
one wholly unworthy of the press and I 
am both surprised and saddened by the 
attitude exhibited by the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors as repre- 
sented both by its president and its board 
of directors. 

Nothing could have been more effec- 
tive, beyond my own experience, in con- 
vincing me, than their action, that they 
have been guilty as charged; and that 
only because of their powerful position 
were they able to avoid answering and 
thus could duck their high responsibility 
to the public. It is quite evident that 
they were unable to refute the complaint 
on any fair basis; that is, by replying and 
agreeing to lay their reply along with 
the complaint before an impartial ref- 
eree. This they haughtily and, I think, 
very culpably refused to do. 

If the metropolitan press is to be 
worthy of its privilege under the Con- 
stitution it must, so far as reporting on 
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the tariff issue is concerned, change 
drastically its record of the past decade 


or two. 

In order to round out this presenta- 
tion I wish to insert in the Recorp the 
reaction of the dean of one of our lead- 
ing schools of journalism. On November 
25, 1959, he wrote a letter to Mr. James 
L. Gallagher, assistant to Mr. Strack- 
bein. The letter follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
Columbia, November 25, 1959. 
Mr. JAMES L. GALLAGHER, 
Assistant to the Chairman, 
Commission on Import-Export Policy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GALLAGHER: Thank you very 
much for sending me the kit of material 
covering the treatment of the press on the 
tariff and trade question. 

The material provides excellent grist for 
discussion, and I shall also pass it along 
to our freedom of information center, in 
case it is not already in their files. We 
should like to reproduce Mr. Strackbein’s 
paper as a bulletin in the FOI series which 
I hope you are familiar with. May we have 
that permission? 

There are many points in Mr. Strackbein’s 
speech of October 14 which I would like to 
discuss with him, point by point. I have 
been involved for many years with the prob- 
lem of accreditation of schools of jour- 
nalism, and am now serving on a committee 
which is designing standards of evaluation 
for accrediting committees. 

Critics of accreditation have accused me 
of preparing to license the press through 
licensing schools of journalism. Of course 
we cannot even consider licensing schools 
of journalism, the press. or individuals who 
speak or write in public, with or without 
press and broadcasting facilities. 

The schools of journalism have the basic 
objective of attempting to inculcate pro- 
fessional standards in future journalism 
practitioners, to the end that the best in- 
terests of society will be served. I am sure 
most of our students and graduates would 
agree with Mr. Strackbein in his general- 
izations about what the press shouid be. 
These young journalists will someday be edi- 
tors and publishers of the country’s leading 
newspapers. 

We hope that because of their adherence 
to what we teach in the way of ethics and 
principles of journalism men like Mr. 
Strackbein will not feel called upon to ad- 
vocate press controls for the reisons he sets 
forth. 

Sincerely yours. 
EaRL ENGLISH, Dean. 

Dean English of the Missouri School of 
Journalism did not dismiss the complaint 
in as cavalier a manner as did Mr. Wig- 
gins and other editors. He asked per- 
mission to reproduce Mr. Strackbein’s 
Paper. 

In a letter from Prof. Quintus C. Wil- 
son, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, University of Utah, he said the kit 
containing the complaint and exchange 
of correspondence with Mr. Wiggins 
“will be used as required reading for 
Students enrolled in those classes.” 

Dean W. C. Clark, of the Schoo] of 
Journalism at Syracuse University, said 
in a letter dated December 10, 1959: 

Tf seems to me that Mr. Strackbein has 
Struck upon an interesting device for meas- 
uring newspaper coverage, and I am sure that 
the professors and students here will be 
interested. 

I hope you will keep me informed. 


In fairness to Mr. Wiggins let me say 
that the tone in his latest letter changed 
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considerably. This may be evidence of 
his recognition of the merits of the com- 
plaint. I do not know. In any event 
the exchange follows: 
DECEMBER 8, 1959. 

Mr. J. R. WiccINs, 

President, American Society of Newspaper 

Editors, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wiccins: Your letter of Decem- 
ber 2 in reply to my complaint about failure 
of the Washington Post to carry a report of 
this committee’s program as adopted on No- 
vember 8, was no doubt composed in a 
spirit of good will. At least it was verbally 
so arrayed. 

Unfortunately it left us exactly where we 
were. Your powers of evasion border on 
the miraculous. An eel in a barrel of lubri- 
cant could do little better. 

I asked you, in order not to lead into 
another round of correspondence, to set 
forth the reasons for the omission. The 
core of your reply was contained in the 
statement that “the editors in charge ap- 
parently felt that the news value in this 
particular release was not as great as that 
in some other releases we carried.” I was 
asking for a yardstick. You gave me a coiled 
spring. 

That is hardly an answer to my query. It 
is not a question of what the editors “ap- 
parently felt” that counts. What the edi- 
tors felt is no justification unless you con- 
tend that the editor governs by divine right 
and cannot be questioned. I doubt that 
this notion, apparently so prevalent in the 
editorial world, is acceptable today or that 
it can stand the test of analysis. The intui- 
tive powers and judgment of an editor may 
be great and entitled to respect; but edi- 
tors, to repeat, are human and fallible, and 
therefore at times meritorious of challenge 
and inquiry. 

That the assertion above quoted can be 
used as an answer to a serious complaint 
reflects nothing more clearly than the self- 
appointed and self-anointed guardianship 
set up by the press over the minds of the 
people, impenetrable to inquiry, contemp- 
tuous of grievances and free to pursue per- 
sonal whims, aversions and aberrations. 

What are the credentials of these demigods 
that presume to sit as tutelaries, arrogant, 
mediocre, or noble, as the case may be, over 
human destiny? What scrutiny have they 
survived on their way up? 

In schools and colleges the work of pupils 
and students is graded. Certificates and di- 
plomas are issued upon a showing of reason- 
able mastery and competence. Lawyers, phy- 
sicians, pharmacists, veterinarians, nurses, 
and teachers are all subjected to certain re- 
quirements held by society to be minimum 
guarantees of quality of service. These re- 
quirements are laid down because what 
these practitioners do greatly affects other 
members of society. 

But anybody can aspire to be an editor, 
schooled or unschooled, wise or unwise. A 
lawyer's and a doctor’s license can be re- 
voked upon showing of malfeasance, mal- 
practice, etc. 

Even judges of our highest courts can be 
removed for cause. Does this possibility 
then unbalance the delicate scale of justice? 
The Chief Executive can be impeached. Does 
this fact vitiate and subvert his power? But 
the editor is immune. The better he can 
fool the public the more secure his status; 
and he has the perfect instrument for fool- 
ing the public. He can smother back-talk 
and remonstrances if he is so minded, and 
mute the echoes of the cries raised by the 
distraught and the aggrieved. He has the 
instrument. Who will say that he will not 
upon occasion abuse it? 

Is he entitled to this high berth? 

Why would ultimate restraints and dis- 
ciplines any more vitiate the freedom of the 
editor than they destroy the medical, legal, 
and similar professions or mutilate to any 
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greater degree the hands of justice and the 
arms of the police? Discipline has precisely 
the opposite effect in these other fields. 

In what respect, specifically, is the press 
different from these other lines of human 
endeavor? Is the doctor not free, is the 
lawyer not free, is the judge not free to do 
what is right, for being subject to discipline 
and restraint? Wherein does the editor 
differ? What makes the freedom of the press 
less sturdy under discipline than the ad- 
ministration of justice, for example? Is this 
freedom so delicate a flower that it will 
crumble under the least breath of adversity? 
No editor worthy of his name would make 
such a claim. Then this defense of freedom 
of the press with the response that nobody, 
but nobody, must have any power of surveil- 
lance over it, lest it wither and die, may be 
humbug and poppycock. 

The refusal of editors to accept or approve 
responsiveness to complaints against their 
molding of the contents of the human mind 
may also represent nothing better than pref- 
erence for freebootery or the resentment of 
the prima donna against interference. 

As citizens we demand that the teachers 
of our children from the primary grades up 
through the secondary and college levels 
have a minimum of training and education 
as attested by certificates or degrees. Is 
this important? Why do we exact such 
evidence of competence and qualification? 
Evidently we are concerned about the train- 
ing of the minds of our future citizens. 

The journalistic field ls apparently devoid 
of any requirements. Yet adult and voting 
citizens, those who run our affairs, are all 
subject to the influence of news as it comes 
to them through newspapers. Are their 
minds and what goes into them not also 
important? 

Who are the reporters, the editors, the pub- 
lishers who supply this news? Where are 
their certificates of competence, their licenses 
to mold public opinion? They should be 
subject to the highest requirements of all. 

Politicians have to go before the people 
under conditions that allow them to be 
scrutinized. They must display their qualifi- 
cations or lack of them so that the people 
may see. This is a part of their responsive- 
ness; and later they must come up again for 
reindorsement or discard on their record. 
The people then have only themselves to 
blame if they are poorly represented. 

Newspaper editors and publishers and re- 
porters escape without such public account- 
ability. To say that the buying of the news- 
papers creates such responsibility is not an 
acceptable answer. Opium peddlers would 
no doubt also like to rest their case on such 
@ response. 

It is obvious from your own response to 
my letter that there is no way to compel a 
reply on the merits of the case. The wholly 
subjective judgment to which you resort 
lies beyond any and all law other than that 
of the jungle. I think we newspaper readers, 
both as readers and as citizens, are entitled 
to something better. 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, 
THE WASHINGTON Post 
AND TIMES HERALD, 
Washington, D.C., December 10, 1959. 
Mr. O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
The Nationwide Committee on Import-Ez- 
port Policy, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. STRACKBEIN: I am sorry that you 
found my letter of December 2 so unsatis- 
factory. 

The Washington Post employs a staff of 
competent news editors who have no instruc- 
tion from us other than that of judging the 
news on its merits. The releases which you 
submit to our newspaper and all of those 
submitted by others, are read with an open 
mind. 
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The judgments at which our news editors 
arrive certainly may be open to reproach 
from time to time. We have not been able 
to find anything better than human beings 
to staff the newspaper, and human beings 
are notoriously subject to error. 

I am not sure what a jury of 12 good men 
and true would decide if they had before 
them the question of whether or not the 
news desk did or did not deal wisely with 
the release which you submitted. 

In fairness to the news editors I think it 
must be said that their views as to what is 
newsworthy and the views of public rela- 
tions persons who are employed by various 
interests to get their point of view into 
print are bound to differ. This is no re- 
proach to the integrity of either one. There 
is here a conflict of interest. You and other 
persons with a propaganda message to get 
across have an honest and sincere belief 
that what you have to say is most important. 
News editors cannot be expected to view with 
the same eyes the question of whether or 
not your utterance has the highest news 
value. 

I cannot promise you that this or any 
other newspaper, on any given day, will find 
what you have to say publishable by any 
ordinary standards of news judgment. 

I can assure you that the information 
which you have to submit will always be 
received here with interest and the judg- 
ments which you have to offer will be read 
with respect. 

On the next occasion when you have a 
news announcement from your group, ex- 
pressing their point of view on a current 
development of any kind, I would appreciate 
it if, in addition to sending it through regular 
channels, you would direct a copy of it to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. WIGGINS. 





THE NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE 
ON IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1960. 
Mr. J. RUSSELL WIGGINS, 
Executive Editor, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wiccrins: This refers to your let- 
ter of December 10, 1959, in reply to mine of 
December 2. 

I have not written sooner to thank you 
for your efforts in that letter to set forth 
the editor’s position, both because of the 
press of other matters and because of your 
own extended absence abroad. 

You will, however, pardon me, I hope, if 
I return to the subject of our previous cor- 
respondence. To be sure, this correspond- 
ence has already been prolonged but that 
is not a consideration where so much is at 
stake. 

First, let me say that I appreciate your 
assurance of personal attention to any press 
release that we might have from time to 
time. In mid-January we did have one and 
it was sent to your managing editor in your 
absence. Your newspaper carried an ac- 
count of it, which, while not very complete, 
was nevertheless a great improvement over 
previous coverage. For that, thank you. 

Going back to your letter, however, I have 
some observations. You say “in fairness to 
news editors I think it must be said that 
their views as to what is newsworthy and the 
views of public relations persons who are 
employed by various interests to get their 
point of view into print are bound to differ. 
This is no reproach to either one.” 

With that statement I would not quarrel. 

Then you say: 

“There is a conflict of interest here. You 
and other persons with a propaganda mes- 
sage to get across have an honest and sincere 
belief that what you say is most important. 
News editors cannot be expected to view 
with the same eyes the question of whether 
or not your utterance has the highest news 
value.” 
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Here is where much of the trouble will be 
found to lie. You seem to assume that news 
editors are objective while lobbyists cannot 
achieve such a state. I am not one who 
believes that any human being, including 
editors, can be wholly objective in a con- 
troversy that carries a high emotional 
charge. That is all the more reason, how- 
ever, why objective measures should be es- 
tablished. Of course, even these would have 
to be judged and applied; but they could 
greatly improve the objectivity of editors, 
if only by making them conscious of sub- 
jective inclinations. 

Also there should be a greater receptive. 
ness by editors to complaints from the out- 
side; and these should not be dismissed on 
the grounds that such complaints are nec- 
essarily merely self-serving. All complaints 
are self-serving, directly or indirectly, or a 
man would he a fool to lodge one, or a mere 
busybody. The courts, for example, do not 
entertain complaints that are devoid of sub- 
stance and self-interest. Except for chronic 
cranks observers keep their tongue unless 
they have something concrete to complain 
about. 

Here let me introduce a special point, one 
that may be overlooked very easily. I be- 
lieve that newspapers fail to comprehend, 
except from their own point of view, what it 
means to be in competition with spokesmen 
of a governmental policy. Newspapers com- 
plain about the suppression of news by gov- 
ernment? and rightly so; and they have 
undertaken to do something about it. Your 
Freedom of Information Committee was set 
up for the purpose of protesting undue 
secrecy of governmental agencies. This pur- 
pose is commendable. 

What you should sometime contemplate is 
a news situation in which the newspapers 
agree with governmental policy. You speak 
of propagandists. Against Government pub- 
lic information handouts, official pronounce- 
ments, etc., the outsider has poor enough a 
standing. If the newspapers happen also to 
be ranged on the side of the Government, 
eagerly printing all that it and its supporters 
say, the outsider has about the chance of a 
tennis ball trying to bowl over the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

The indifference of editors to “freedom of 
information” under such circumstances in- 
evitably leads the contemplator to conclude 
that might evidently does make right, for 
who could be more right than the editor 
when he has the Government back of him 
or vice versa? 

The “Leviathan” of Hobbes (big govern- 
ment) grows bigger and more formidable as 
the years go by; and the newspapers are 
among its surest promoters. Big government 
is never quite so big as when it captures the 
press or dominates it. The effect is about 
the same. 

I hope that you will give long and sober 
thought to this observation. Again let me 
point out that interested parties are not 
necessarily always wrong; and also let me 
add that I do not think that even you are 
wholly wrong. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman. 


This exchange of letters comes much 
closer to recognition of the issue by the 
ASNE president who undertakes to ex- 
plain in general the problem of editors 
in judging the news. 

The question of an appeal from the 
newspapers to an impartial referee who 
might hear complaints and the establish- 
ment of a code of editorial practice still 
remain unanswered. 

The schools of journalism throughout 
the country should be greatly interested 
in this question, as some of them have 
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already shown themselves to be, much to 
their credit. I present here Mr. Strack- 
bein’s reply to Dean English of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
dated December 17, 1959: 


DECEMBER 17, 1959. 
Mr. EaRL ENGLISH, 
Dean, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, 
Columbus, Mo. 

Dear Mr. ENGLISH: I have been greatly 
interested in your letter of November 25 to 
James Gallagher, of this office. 

A reading of the letters enclosed herewith 
will illustrate the absence of any yardstick 
for judgment of news by editors. This lack 
of standards leave news development to a 
rule-of-thumb approach. This is a very 
loose process indeed and hardly in keeping 
with the weighty responsibility that rests 
on the press. 

It is my belief that objective standards 
can be established in this field as a general 
guide to news editors; also that a code of 
journalistic practices can be set up, covering 
the ethical field and defining unfair prace- 
tices as well as other malpractices. 

This becomes all the ‘10re desirable be- 
cause a smaller and smaller part of the total 
news can be printed as news coverage ex- 
pands, and as foreign news begins to coms 
pete more and more with the domestic. 

The interest of the reader as the cone 
sumer of news should be given greater 
weight, both in his capacity as a citizen who 
is entitled to be reliably informed by the 
media upon which he relies, and as a pro- 
fessional or business man, or politican or 
statesman, whose judgment could be misled 
by misinformation, by lack of information or 
by partial and distorted accounts of the 
news. 

As a customer of newspapers and as one 
who needs them, reads them, relies on them 
and takes guidance from them, both per- 
sonally and in carrying on my work, I be- 
lieve that something vital is lacking in our 
journalistic efforts to cover the news and 
to fulfill the responsibility to the people 
envisioned by those who wrote the first 
amendment to our Constitution. 

The question of judging news is not a 
simple one. It is quite complicated and 
should be approached from several direc- 
tions. Without intending an exhaustive 
analysis several elements of inquiry are pre- 
sented here as a preliminary probe or ex- 
ploration: 

1. The interest of newspapers as private 
enterprises carried on for profit: 

(a) The treatment of news as merchandise 
and the shaping of it in a manner calculated 
to produce the greatest consumer interest 
and therefore the greatest circulation and 
monetary return through— 

(1) Attraction of readers by special fea- 
tures catering to different groups: sports 
page, comics, women’s section, society page, 
gardening, etc. 

(2) Attraction of readers through sensa- 
tional news items of crime, domestic rela- 
tions, scandal, violence, fads, etc. 

(b) The influence of these practices in 
crowding out or minimizing space devoted 
to other subjects on the grounds— 

(1) That the latter are dry, prosaic, ab- 


struse, too technical and do not attract 
readers. 
(2) That they are beyond the common 


grasp and common interest. 

(3) That circulation figures are the best 
test of whether the newspaper is providing 
what the readers want. 

(4) That what the readers (customers) 
want represents the highest standard that 
can be found. 

(c) Effect of advertising on news: 

(1) News “plugs” favoring particular ad- 
vertisers. 

(2) News slanting to suit advertisers. 
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(3) News suppression to suit advertisers, 

(4) Editorial favoritism to advertisers. 

(5) Coldness or hostility toward nonad- 
vertisers. 

2. The right of the public, f.e., the readers, 
to unbiased information on local, State, na- 
tional, and international events: 

(a) As necessary for the exercise of sound 
judgment. 

(b) As assurance against deception and 
misguidance— 

(1) By suppression of news that is not 
favored; 

(2) By falsification of news; 

(3) By unequal treatment of news from 
opposing sources; 

(4) By favoring some news through 
prominent display for reasons that may be 
subjective, arising possibly from personal 
predilections of the editor and/or publisher, 
but having no universal validity; 

(5) By relegating other news of equal 
value to inconspicuous parts of the news- 
paper because of philosophical animosity to- 
ward the import of the news or an adverse 
material interest in its impact, if given 
currency. 

3. Greater fidelity of the press to the pub- 
lic trust placed in newspapers as media of 
public enlightenment under the grace and 
protection of the first amendment of the 
Constitution, through— 

(a) Judgment of news by objective stand- 
ards, such as— 

(1) Impact of an_ event, statement, 
opinion, action, announcement or develop- 
ment upon— 

(A) The public, the Nation, the State, 
the locality. 

(B) The course of foreign affairs. 

(C) Political, educational, scientific, eco- 
nomic, religious, or similar thought. 

(2) Actual newness of events, etc., under 
a(1): 

(A) Completely fresh and new or unique. 

(B) New facet of an old subject. 

(C) New light on, or new development in, 
a controversial issue. 

(b) Adoption and adherence to ethical 
standards set forth in a code designed to 
condemn practices that adulterate, distort, 
suppress or otherwise tamper with the purity 
of news. 


(c) Avoidance of malpractices growing 
out of— 
(1) Circulation rivalry among news- 


Papers. 

(2) Engagement in heated campaigns as 
partisans. 

(3) Propagation of particular political or 
social philosophies. 

(4) Use of newspaper ownership as an 
instrument of personal power or for the 
promotion of personal prejudices, ambitions, 
or phobias. 

(d) Eschewal of practices such as— 

(1) Character assassination. 

(2) Consignment of personalities to ob- 
livion by systematic failure to mention them 
if they advocate policies or programs that 
may be anathema to the particular news- 
paper or its editor. 

(3) Building up by unduly favorable men- 
tion and headlining of personalities who do 
advocate and support policies or programs 
favored by the particular newspaper or its 
editor. 

(4) Quotation out of context as a means 
of conveying a false impression. 

(e) Greater responsiveness to charges of 
news bias, distortion, omission, etc. 


COMMENTS 


The operation of newspaper enterprises 
as business ventures for profit has in its 
favor the same factors that sustain private 
enterprise in general and need not be men- 
tioned. They are quite substantial and 
Stand on their own feet. 

Such a setting for news gathering and 
dissemination does, however, create some 
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side effects that give rise to many of the 
grievances and complaints that are con- 
stantly leveled at the press. 

The remedy should not be elimination of 
private enterprise since no satisfactory sub- 
stitute has been anywhere exhibited to date. 
This fact in no way excuses or justifies the 
abuses of the first amendment by the pri- 
vate-enterprising press. The newspapers 
should themselves adopt codes of ethics and 
fair practice and take steps to enforce them. 
The private press, for being private and 
therefore frequently reflecting individual 
personalities, has need for discipline of re- 
calcitrant and offending practitioners. This 
need is reinforced by the position of vantage 
occupied by the press, which often has a 
virtual or actual monopoly of news dissem- 
ination. 

It should not be more difficult to define 
malpractices and ethical standards in this 
field than in others, such as law, medi- 
cine, etc. 


NEWS JUDGMENT 


Standards for the judgment of news are 
not easily devised nor easily applied; but few 
worthy accomplishments are easily con- 
summated. 

Nothing, of course, is more obvious than 
the failure of physical measurement of space 
in a newspaper to reflect fidelity of coverage. 
Yet between the extremes of omission and 
saturated coverage must lie the bases of 
judging adequacy or inadequacy of cover- 
age. A more effective technique is to in- 
quire into what the public is entitled to 
know about a subject in which its knowl- 
edge must depend largely upon the news- 
papers and then to determine whether the 
minimum information has in fact been sup- 
plied by the press. 

Failure to print proffered news, from 
whatever source, of ccurse, also needs justi- 
fication. Since newspapers are in the nature 
of a public utility and often partake of cer- 
tain features of monopoly and since obvi- 
ously not everybody can equip himself with 
a newspaper to provide a medium of free 
speech, criteria of news rejection, or omis- 
sion should be evolved and inculcated in 
the news profession. 


CONVERSION OF NEWS INTO AN INSTRUMENT OF 
PROPAGANDA 


If news on controversial issues obtains 
considerable space in the newspapers the 
most pertinent question would be how faith- 
fully the opposing views are placed before 
the readers. This is not so much a matter 
of counting column inches as it calls for ex- 
amination of news items for their content, 
particularly as they reflect or fail to re- 
fiect the rationale of the opposing forces 
and the views of the principal exponents. 
Public enlightenment requires equal expo- 
sure to opposing views. 

It is hardly the function of newspapers to 
use their vast powers of building up or of 
blighting as a means of determining what 
personality is to prosper in the public eye 
and who is to be consigned to oblivion. This 
is perhaps one of the greatest temptations 
that face editors and also presents one of the 
greatest potential sources of injustice and 


rancor, bitterness, and hatred, in other 
words, perversion of the free-press prin- 
ciple. 


Freedom of the press does not justify or 
condone character assassination. Certainly 
practices that produce such results are not 
entitled to the protection of the first amend- 
ment. Strict rules should govern in this 
field as a guide to editors. 

Quoting out of context or quoting only 
such parts of statements or speeches as rep- 
resent lapses or the weakest sample of a 
spokesman or candidate or public figure who 
is in the ill grace of an editor or publisher 
should be marked as malpractice and con- 
demned, 
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CONCLUSION 

Responsiveness of the press to the readers 

and to the public should be a first principle 

or even @ condition precedent to enjoyment 

of the great freedom under which the press 

functions. There should be means of hold- 

ing the press to its high responsibility. The 

first concern of the press should be fidelity 
to its privileged status. 
Sincerely yours, 

O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, this subject should be 
regarded as open until the newspapers 
do what so many of them are urging 
upon the radio and television companies, 
namely, adopt codes of ethics and rise 
to the level of their high privileges and 
responsibilities. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain related 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 





THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SprIncer] is 
recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, my 
office adjoins that of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

During the past several weeks, the 
committee has been meeting to hear 
from all segments of agriculture and 
from all national farm organizations as 
to what can be done to improve the 
present farm situation. The farmer is 
certainly deserving of, and entitled to, 
a fair share of the national income. 
Legislation is badly needed to help him 
implement his income and reverse the 
trend presently going on in agriculture 
throughout the United States. 

During the fall of 1959, I traveled in 
my mobile office into 56 of the 72 com- 
munities of my district. I talked with 
farmers in the villages and on the farms. 
The farm population has been deeply 
disturbed that net farm income has de- 
clined substantially in the past few 
years while other sectors of our economy 
have gone on to new records. Loss of 
income has been felt by business in the 
towns and villages of the 22d District of 
Illinois that supply the needs of our 
farm population. If we had not had 
price supports, surplus removals, and 
marketing agreement programs, the 
farmers’ income in 1959 would have been 
at least $3 billion lower or a net income 
of 25 percent less. 

In 1959, the integrated program of 
price supports, surplus removals, and 
marketing agreements covered approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the value of all 
crops produced, and livestock products. 
In 1959, between 90 and 95 percent of all 
farmers, producing crops and livestock 
for marketing, were directly or indirectly 
benefited by existing price stabilization 
and marketing agreement programs that 
prevented further impairment of agri- 
culture income. 

According to figures which I have been 
able to compile from the Department of 
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Agriculture, the average city worker 
spent only 25 cents out of every dollar 
for food for himself and his family. 
Before World War II, that same worker 
spent approximately 40 percent of his 
earnings on food. It is easily recog- 
nizable that the same worker could not 
have fed his family at the low prices of 
the last 5 years except for the improved 
efficiency and productivity of the farms 
of America. Since 1953, farming has al- 
most gone through a revolution in pro- 
duction. By the addition of limestone, 
phosphates, and other fertilizers, we 
have increased productivity and effici- 
ency by substantial amounts. 

In recent months, I have read many 
newspapers and magazine articles from 
metropolitan publications of parity pay- 
ments made tofarmers. This has given 
@ general impression that the farmer 
was the only person in America who has 
received a subsidy in recent years. 

This is one of the greatest miscon- 
ceptions that city people have with refer- 
ence to American agriculture. There is 
an impression among city, people that 
agriculture is subsidized to a much 
greater extent than other segments of 
our economy and that agriculture is be- 
ing subsidized in vast amounts by the 
Federal Government. Some articles 
have pointed to substantial payments 
made to those farms beyond the Missis- 
sippi consisting of thousands of acres to 
a farm. 

This is certainly not the true picture 
of agriculture as I find it in central 
Mllinois. 

The best and latest figures on that 
subject are found in the Federal budget 
and I would like to point out that the 
1959 Federal budget, under “Special 
analysis and tables—Investment, operat- 
ing, and other budget expenditures,” 
lists actual expenses for 1958 for “Aids 
and special services,” as follows: 

Total agricultural aids and _ special 
services, $686,000,000. 

Total business aids and special serv- 
ices, $1,251,000,000. 

Total labor aids and special services, 
$363 ,000,000. 

So, whatever may be said about sub- 
sidies in the Federal budget, it must be 
admitted that agriculture is not alone 
in this respect. 

I have mentioned these misconcep- 
tions because there has never been a 
time in our history when it was more 
important for the average citizen—the 
consumer—to be informed on agricul- 
tural policies as today, It is most im- 
portant that city people understand that 
the farm problem is their problem, too. 

I think it is generally admitted that 
consumers get more and better foods 
today, with an expenditure of a smaller 
percentage of their total income, than 
in any other period in history. 

Figures prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture economists show that in 
1914—-which is 1 of 3 years cited by the 
Department of Labor as being a year of 
the fairest exchange between labor and 
agriculture—the average factory em- 
ployee could buy 342 pounds of bread 
with an hour’s earnings. In 1929 he 
could buy 6449 pounds with 1 hour’s earn- 
ings; in 1953 he could buy 10%, pounds. 
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These economists have set up a table 
for other major foods showing what 1 
hour’s average factory pay bought in 
1914, 1929, and 1953, as follows: 


1914 | 1929 | 19438 
Round steak_.........-| Pounds...| 0.9 | 1.2 1.9 
Pe OR eerie ced ae 1.5 2.0 
ES ea eee FRY do = 6 1.0 2.2 
RSS eres Quarts 2.5 3.9 1.0 
Eggs eiiiiekee nee ee Z 6 1.1 2. & 
PIES cicnnicniomnnnee Pounds.-__| 12.4 | 17.7 32.6 
SES cnidimetcmnmmcinn Dozen uncut ae 3.6 
TERE ES, Pounds. . 8 1.3 2.2 
NIG i ei ceemnis No, 2eans_]-.....} 4.4 10.0 
PRN oa ease Pounds 1.0] 14 2.9 


The largest reduction in the price of 
food in comparison with wages has oc- 
curred during the years of the develop- 
ment of the present program that had 
as its aim a parity income for agricul- 
ture. It is evident, therefore, that con- 
sumers have gotten their greatest con- 
cessions in prices of food and fiber at 
the time of the growth of farm income 
stability. 

As farm income has declined, the 
prices of most things that farmers buy 
are going up. The farmer has found 
himself in a price squeeze. The indi- 
vidual farmer, in the middle, finds that 
he has Jess and less money remaining 
after paying expenses as time goes on. 
These weaknesses in farm prices show 
the working of supply and demand in the 
farm markets. Supplies of nearly every- 
thing that the farmer produces are huge, 
while the demand for them is going 
down. What has been said about the 
prices in this paragraph can also be said 
about farm labor, farm supplies, fertiliz- 
ers, feeds, and seeds. 

What is the solution for this squeeze 
between farm income and the price the 
farmer pays for what he uses? Mr. 
Speaker, I am one of those who under- 
stands that the agriculture problem is 
not one that can be easily solved in one 
piece of legislation or by one stroke of 
the pen. However, there is one thing for 
sure, we must not let farm income con- 
tinue to drop. 

For the first time in several years, the 
House Agriculture Committee is giving 
an examination to revision of legislation 
that would tend to do two things: First, 
stabilize prices; second, to remove sur- 
pluses hanging over the present market 
in the form of set-aside of grain now in 
Government storage bins. In addition, 
I believe we could administer present 
law with a more optimistic approach 
with respect to the future of agriculture. 
In this, it does not help by saying that 
barter is not practical; or objecting to 
selling our commodities on markets be- 
cause other countries object; or by say- 
ing that it is not possible to remove un- 
manageable surpluses; or by failing to 
use research sufficiently to find uses for 
agricultural products; third, I bhbe- 
lieve we can administratively review and 
strengthen agriculture by not selling 
Government surpluses on the market 
when prices are abnormally depressed. 

I trust also that the House Committee 
on Agriculture will press forward with 
legislation which can receive nonparti- 
san support on both sides of the aisle, 
and which we can pass at this session 
of the Congress. I emphasize, again, 
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that such legislation must come in 1960 
not in 1961 and 1962. The farmer needs 
assistance now. 

I intend to do my best when such legis- 
lation reaches the floor to see that it 
does pass in 1960. All Congressmen who 
have the total welfare of this country at 
heart ought to resolve all questions of 
doubt in favor of farm legislation in 
1960. The farmer is entitled to and 
asks for only a fair share of the na- 
tional income, and, again, I don’t believe 
reasonable people whether they are in 
the city or the country believe that 
American agriculture is entitled to any 
less. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment my colleague from Illinois on his 
excellent and informative statement. I 
am sure some of the cogent arguments 
he has made will be helpful to us who 
represent industrial areas to better 
understand the acute problems which 
the farmer has in districts such as that 
represented by my able colleague insofar 
as solution of the farm problem is 
concerned. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman, who represents a 
purely city district, for his understand- 
ing of some of the farmer’s problems. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I was in the gentleman’s 
district a week or so ago and I might say 
that the gentleman's constituents with 
whom I spoke are well aware of the good 
job he is doing in representing them in 
Washington and the argument that the 
gentleman is presenting now speaks well 
of the concern he has for the income of 
the farmers in his district. 

There is one question that comes to my 
mind. The gentleman spoke of the fact 
that when surpluses are sold back on the 
market at the time prices are depressed 
it results in a detriment to the income of 
the farmer. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be good if the price at 
which these surpiuses were sold on the 
market were higher? They could be 
sold at 105 percent of parity. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ido believe that the 
prices of Government-stored surpluses 
should be higher than they are at the 
present time. I say to the gentleman 
again that we have been selling on the 
open marketplace at times, for instance, 
corn, some 55 to 60 carloads per day. 
When prices are depressed it seems to me 
we ought to refrain from selling Govern- 
ment-owned surpluses, in an effort to 
recover a better price in the open mar- 
ketplace for the farmer. 

Mr. QUIE. I think the gentleman is 
absolutely correct. Any agricultural 
leader, and I think all farmers, recog- 
nize that this surplus is the biggest 
price deterrent that they have. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. He is one of the ablest members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
his views are respected nationwide. 
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May I say with reference to his last 
statement, as one of the authors of 480, 
the Foreign Agricultural Trade and De- 
velopment Act of 1954, it has been my 
privilege to have traveled over most of 
the world in an effort to dispose of 
many surpluses we have in America at 
the present time, especially soybeans 
and corn, under Public Law 480. 

Mr. QUIE. I think the farmer can 
really give thanks to the gentleman for 
his foresight in helping to enact Public 
Law 480 which will allow surpluses to 
be used to feed needy people all over 
the world. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his recognition of the 
farm problem, being a farmer myself. 
I think it is unfortunate that so many 
people in our populated areas are look- 
ing upon this program now with a great 
deal of criticism. The surpluses that 
have been built up and some of the 
costs involved in the farm program are 
sort of being laid in the laps of the farm 
people of the country when in reality 
a good deal of these costs cannot really 
be charged to them. We need a proper 
understanding of these things. The 
gentleman has called them to our at- 
tention today. As a farmer, I want to 
say that I appreciate very much his 
remarks. 

I might call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that I will be intro- 
ducing a bill—the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QuIE] has introduced one— 
that I think would do some good to the 
family farm operations of the country. 
I hope my colleague presently in the 
well of the House will examine the bill 
when it is introduced and will give us 
some help. I know he will. I thank 
him for his participation today. I be- 
lieve it will be very helpful in bringing 
the story of the agricultural problems 
of our country to all of the people. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota 
knowing that he is a farmer and one who 
has been very much interested in the wel- 
fare of farmers generally. I will be glad 
to help him on any plan to improve the 
farmers’ present situation. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I am interested in your 
comments regarding the attitude of city 
people toward the farmers. I especially 
appreciate this statement of yours, be- 
cause it points up a source of help which 
we, from the farm States, need. This 
agricultural problem belongs to the city 
people as well as it does to the farm 
folks. There is not a single industry 
which buys more or sells more or bor- 
rows more money or pays more interest 
than does the farm industry. The farm- 
ing industry requires a great deal more 
steel than does the entire auto industry; 
it uses a considerable percentage of the 
Nation’s supply of tires each year, and 
SO on down the line. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the . 


gentleman for his very able statement 
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and thank him for bringing this matter 
to our attention. This is everybody’s 
problem; not just the problem of the 
farmers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Iowa for his kind words. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 





A BILL TO ESTABLISH A COMMIS- 
SION ON NOXIOUS PRINTED AND 
PICTURED MATERIAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. OLIvER] is recog= 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a resolution which is 
designed to authorize the spadework of 
research, necessary as a base for the en- 
actment of legislation which will be 
really effective in stemming the over- 
whelming fiood of noxious smut being 
produced, distributed, and sold to our 
people, especially our youth. 

There is no necessity for me to advise 
the Members of this body of the urgency 
of the problem which is posed by the 
threat of this filthy sewage, infesting 
and poisoning the minds of our people. 
One does not ‘have to be puritanical, Mr. 
Speaker, to shudder with revulsion as he, 
only casually, inspects the magazines, 
the paperback books, and the lurid ad- 
vertising which accompanies’ them, 
which are now offered for sale to the 
American public. 

The volume of this filth is increasing, 
not only through the mails, but through 
every medium of traffic in interstate 
commerce. As a corollary, which I be- 
lieve is closely related, the volume of sex 
crimes and antisocial behavior is also 
increasing. 

As a member of the House Post Office 
Subcommittee on Postal Operations, un- 
der the able leadership of our distin- 
guished chairlady, the gentlewoman 
from Pennsylvania, KATHRYN GRANA- 
HAN, I have been especially alerted to 
this distressing situation through the 
hearings and conferences which our 
committee has conducted during the past 
year, in several sections of the country, 
including Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Omaha, Chicago, and here in 
Washington, of course. 

These activities of this committee, 
together with the reports of several 
similar committees of previous years 
indicate beyond any question of doubt 
that America is tolerating the existence 
of a cesspool of printed and pictured 
sewage which must be cleaned up. 
Pornography, obscenity, or smut, what- 
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ever you may choose to call it, which is 
produced, purveyed, distributed, and 
sold to our people for a “fast buck,” 
regardless of its disastrous impact, is 
nothing other than an unconscionable 
exploitation for financial gain of the 
general welfare of this Nation. In my 
opinion, this characterization applies 
equally to the printer, producer, and the 
publisher, as well as the newsstand, 
theater, and store owner. The psychotic 
sick writer of this dirt is more to be 
pitied than blamed. He probably can 
find no other way to make a living. It 
might be profitable for the people of 
America %o pension these so-called au- 
thors for retirement to some isolated 
island retreat where they might concoct 
their dirty brew only for each other’s 
edification and quarantine them from 
contact with the majority of American 
people who are revolted by their 
offerings. 

We know, Mr. Speaker, that the ma- 
jority of the people do not condone the 
traffic in this objectionable and repul- 
sive material. Our youth warn against 
it. 

It was most gratifying and encourag- 
ing for me, this past week, to visit with 
one of Spingarn High School’s repre- 
sentative young ladies, Miss Henrietta 
Johnson, of Washington, D.C., who pre- 
pared the following essay for me which 
is most pertinent to my remarks today. 
Henrietta symbolizes the protest of 
American youth against this un-Ameri- 
can subversion of our standards of de- 
cency by those who produce, distribute, 
and sell this poison: . 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “The true test 
of civilization is not the census, nor the size 
of cities, nor the crops—no, but the kind of 
man the country turns out.” 

This, in truth, is America’s mission, the 
building of worthy citizens. Our Constitu- 
tion with its Bill of Rights furnishes us a 
unique framework for accomplishing this 
objective. Next in importance to “freedom of 
religion,” I would certainly place “freedom 
of speech,” and of the press. It is chiefly 
through these freedoms that American ideas 
and principles have spread and developed. 
Under the guise of this precious freedom, 
many peddlers of filth are carrying on a 
financially profitable business at the expense 
of America’s most precious resources, her 
youth. 

The situation is fast reaching alarming 
proportions. Many communities have been 
inundated by floods of material that are 
unquestionably obscene. This pornography 
has been incorporated into decks of cards, 
pictured in comic books, and often trans- 
mitted to films. We cannot expect our young 
to remain undefiled by such blatant por- 
trayals. In the face of lowered standards of 
decency, it is not surprising that sex crimes 
have been steadily on the increase in recent 
years. According to figures compiled by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, more boys 
of 18 and 19 are committing more rapes to- 
day than males in any other age group. 
The percentage of rapists under 20 has 
gained alarmingly since 1940. Other signs 
of contamination of youth are the increase 
in perversions and the recent increase in 
venereal diseases. Over half such cases, ac- 
cording to authorities, are among teenagers 
and young adults. 

It is sad to note that one of America’s 
largest and wealthiest industries, the mo- 
tion picture, must bear much of the blame 
for this letdown in morality. Both Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic clergymen have 
decried the emphasis on sex evidenced by 
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the industry. Citizens are raising their 
voices and writing letters of complaint; 
newspapers are fretting over the conditions, 
and State legislatures are passing stiffer 
censorship laws. There seems but little 
being accomplished, however, beyond an 
awareness of the fact that pictures are be- 
coming “frank,” “adult,” or “dirty,” that 
morality is somehow slipping away, and that 
something ought to be done. 

We must face the fact that nearly half 
of all moviegoers in this country are teen- 
agers and to turn them away from a number 
of the films would mean turning away mil- 
lions of dollars, which, after all, is the rea- 
son for movies. 

These are the facts. Here we have a pic- 
ture that is not pretty, but neither is it 
hopeless. Americans have a tradition of 
winning wars. This is but one more. Just 
what can we do to stamp out this nauseat- 
ing evil of pornography? 

The cure of this evil, like charity, also 
begins at home. Parents, whose chief busi- 
ness is the rearing of their children in ways 
of right thinking and right action, must 
face up to their responsibilities: They have 
the responsibility of setting good examples. 

All citizens can do something. We can 
make an effort to keep communities free of 
printed filth. We can work through all pos- 
sible agencies to clean up advertising that 
flaunt sex across billboards, newspapers, and 
magazines. 

Whenever we come across smutty litera- 
ture and pictures that arrive in the mail, 
we can send them to the U.S. Postal Inspec- 
tion Service in Washintgon, D.C. Send along 
the envelopes in which they come, for these 
may give clues. Do not make the mistake 
that many parents have made—that of de- 
stroying the material in disgust. The Federal 
Government cannot eliminate pornographic 
activities without involvement of the mails. 
Adults can wage unceasing war against the 
evil by seeing that civic clubs wage unceasing 
—— against filth vendors in school areas, 
candy stores, newsstands, and all likely 
places. 

Lend your support to your law enforce- 
ment Officials in their battle against filth. 
Help where possible to put teeth into laws 
to stamp out pornography. And finally, par- 
ents, see that your children receive sound 
and sensible education in sex so that they 
can withstand any perversion that they may 
meet at the hands of dirt peddlers. In the 
final analysis, there is but one real censor 
in the United States today, and his job 
grows heavier each hour. That censor is 
each parent. If, as Americans, we can take 
to heart this advice of churchmen, educa- 
tors, and law enforcement officials, we can 
help make a real advance against the evil 
forces that threaten to destroy the younger 
generation. 


As this intelligent and alert young 
student has indicated, Mr. Speaker, and 
as we all know, the legislative tools 
which we forge here in the Congress are 
so blunted and ineffective because of the 
cry of censorship which is raised, when- 
ever an approach is suggested to meet 
this challenge, that the several commit- 
tee reports resulting from congressional 
inquiries during these past several years 
in my opinion can never be effectively 
implemented. 

Despite, Mr. Speaker, the resistance 
and the opposition of those who dis- 
credit and disparage any and all at- 
tempts to meet headon this critically 
increasing menace, it is my conviction 
that this war against the poison of 
smut must be relentlessly and even more 
aggressively accelerated. ‘The defeats 
experienced through judicial decisions, 
recently, whereby local ordinances, State 
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and Federal statutes and administrative 
decisions have been nullified, forcefully 
demonstrate that such must be the de- 
termination of those of us who are con- 
vinced that the problem is rapidly grow- 
ing more acute. 

During the past week, the editorial 
captioned “To the Impure,” in the 
Washington Post, which reads as fol- 
lows, illustrates the resistance to almost 
any approach, based on existing law: 


To THE IMPURE 


The Post Office Department seems to have 
something of an obsession about obscenity. 
It has a responsibility under the law to keep 
obscene matter from flowing through the 
mails; and undoubtedly the traffic in ob- 
scenity is a serious national nuisance. We 
think there is indubitable truth, however, in 
the rather handsome and wholly creditable 
admission made the other day by the De- 
partment’s General Counsel, Herbert Wash- 
burton, that “possibly due to zeal, we have 
gone too far to point up the problem. We 
may not have been as steadfast and as un- 
biased as our obligations called for.” 

The latest manifestation of the Depart- 
ment’s zeal takes the form of a legend or 
admonition imprinted on envelopes by stamp 
canceling raachines which says, “Report Ob- 
scene Mail to Your Postmaster.” The legend 
fails, however, to define obscenity. No doubt 
this is because, as Mr. Washburton acknowl- 
edges, “It is a difficult problem, even under 
court holdings, to identify what obscenity 
is.” " 

Postmaster General Summerfield has 
abundantly demonstrated that he doesn’t 
know. He seems to think that anything that 
offends his personal canons of purity, includ- 
ing even so widely admired a work of litera- 
ture as Lady Chatterley’s Lover, is obscene. 
And it is unlikely that a horde of amateur 
Anthony Comstocks will sharpen his esthetic 
perceptions. Besides, there is an awkward 
big brotherliness about this kind of prying 
into the contents of mail pouches which 
most Americans, we surmise, will find 
thoroughly disquieting. 


This editorial comment, Mr. Speaker, 
appeared to me to be so obviously un- 
fair and irresponsible that I wrote the 
following protest to the editor of the 
Post, which was published in part: 

MARCH 21, 1960. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

To THE EpITor: Your editorial, captioned 
“To the Impure,” which was published in 
the March 20 issue (Sunday) of your news- 
paper really hits below the belt, in my opin- 
ion. No person, particularly those of us in 
political life, denies to editorial writers the 
right to express opinion. But, it is appro- 
priate and necessary, as I understand my 
public responsibility, to point out irrespon- 
sibility when, and if, it appears in editorial 
columns. Certainly, the editors of the 
Washington Post are among the most alert 
critics in the business whenever politicians 
become vulnerable because of any official ir- 
responsibility, and, therefore, properly sub- 
ject to intellectually honest criticism. By 
the same token, it seems only fair that your 
editorial opinion, in this instance, should 
be questioned. 

As a member of the House Post Office Sub- 
committee on Postal Operations, I have been 
Officially involved in the problem of sharp- 
ening the existing legislative tools as well as 
forging new tools for the Post Office Depart- 
ment in order that the frightening increase 
in volume of the nauseating and poisonous 
filth of obscene and pornographic material 
flowing through the US. mails may be 
stemmed. Certainly, you will agree that the 
privacy of the home should not be invaded 
with this unsolicited smut. Therefore, when 
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the Postmaster General enlists the coopera- 
tion of the fathers and mothers of America 
through the authorization of the envelope 
imprint “Report obscene mail to your post- 
master,” it would appear that editorial re- 
sponsibility by editors of the integrity such 
as yours should be exercised; if not in sup- 
port of such constructive administrative ef- 
forts, then, in restraint of rather insidious 
criticism of the Postmaster General's con- 
structive action. 

You know very well that the postal laws 
prohibit prying into the contents of mail 
pouches. But, you have implied, through 
your comment, based upon the technique 
of guilt through association, which you 
have already been quick to condemn and, 
properly so, when used by others that “pry- 
ing” is involved. 

Furthermore, using the half quote and 
the lifting out of context techniques of those 
who would gain their own ends, without any 
semblance of fairness by giving the whole 
story, have again demonstrated editorial ir- 
responsibility far beyond any conceivable 
call to duty even in the support of those who 
base their opposition to efforts to control 
this flood of printed, filmed, and photo- 
graphed sewage on the self-serving cry of 
censorship. 

The reported words of General Counsel 
Warburton, were not quoted, in full, by you 
but only the portions which served the pur- 
poses of your far from constructive editorial. 
Those of us in the political area label this 
“foul.” Surely, even you editorial writers 
should call such obvious omissions irre- 
sponsible journalism. 

We are all most conscious of the never- 
ending debate of the issue involved in cen- 
sorship versus free speech; but, it seems to me 
that your editorial, in this instance, has 
utilized censorship in that you refused to 
use the complete text of the Warburton 
statement. Why censor the portion which 
would place an entirely different connota- 
tion upon his remarks? Your readers may 
well ask who is censoring whom? 

The Department’s banning of “Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover’ was entirely proper, in my 
opinion and, to use your own words, this 
decision of the Postmaster General was 
“widely admired”’ by those of us who do not 
consider it to be a classic but rather a men- 
ace to the basic requirements of our family 
life; namely, marital integrity under all cir- 
cumstances. If your newspaper ever used 
the so-called four letter words, so generously 
poured into this classic, as you call it, you 
would lose a large portion of your circula- 
tion overnight and you very well know it. 
In other words, if it seems to be constitu- 
tional to protect the printing of such 
“gems” of the English langage in books, why 
do you defenders of unrestrained free speech 
not use them as frequently in your columns 
and editorials? If I, as a Member of Con- 
gress, attempted to read passages from “Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover’ from the well of the 
House Chamber, I would be declared out of 
order in less time than it would take to utter 
them. Would this be censorship? 

If so, then, the greatest forum of free 
speecn in the world must be as guilty of cen- 
sorship according to your yardstick of un- 
restrained self-expression as is the Post Office 
Department in your opinion. 

Perhaps, if you would refer, as quoted be- 
low, to these words of Norman Thomas, 
whom most unbiased persons recognize as 
one of the greatest defenders of the rights 
guaranteed by the first amendment to the 
Constitution, you may be persuaded to eval- 
uate further your editorial position with re- 
gard to this issue of merchandising printed 
and pictured sewage versus censorship. 

“An idea, even a wrong idea—a bad idea 
in economics—in politics, and so on, can be 
met in the marketplace by a true idea and 
history, at least in America, bears out this 
statement—that, on the whole, a true idea 
wins a victory * * °, 
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“The appeal that is then suggested by an 
idea is wholly different from the kind of 
thing about which you have just had testi- 

ony. To the unformed life of a child, the 

rversion of what, in itself, is a life-giving 
sexual instinct, is a terrible thing for so- 
ciety and does not fall in the class of ideas 
which were defended as able to win their own 
victories.” (Hearings on Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy, Obscene and Pornographic Materials, 
1955, pursuant to S. Res. 62, 84th Cong.) 

The proponents and exploiters of the cult 
of unrestrained self-expression gain great 
comfort and solace from editorials such as 
yours. Has society as a whole no rights to 
protect itself? 

Your customary courtesy will be deeply 
appreciated if you may find the space to 
publish this statement, | 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C, OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 


Another illustration of the resistance 
to any action at all in this struggle 
against the sale of smut is found in the 
following excerpts from the speech of Dr. 
Karpman, chief psychotherapist, at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital of this city, as re- 
ported in the Washington News of last 
Saturday: 

SmuT CRUSADERS MAY Protest Too MUCH, 
Dr. KARPMAN SAYS 


Crusaders against pornography actually 
may be trying to cover up their own un- 
conscious interest in lewd pictures and 
literature, Dr. Benjamin Karpman, chief 
psychotherapist at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
said yesterday. 

“You'll never be able to outlaw smut be- 
cause everybody needs a certain amount of 
it. Our society is too puritanical,” he told 
the National Civil Liberties Clearing House 
Conference here. 

“Interest in obscenity * * * may be cove 
ered up by a reaction formation,” he said. 

“The interest may be denied by bitter op- 
position to all forms of obscenity, the same 
as a condemnation and attack against 
homosexuals may cover up * * * latent 
homosexuality. Crusading against ob- 
scenity has an unconscious interest at its 
base.” 

None of the speakers at the conference 
specifically mentioned Postmaster General 
férthur E. Summerfield’s drive against por- 
nography or his ruling that D. H. Lawrence’s 
novel “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” was too ob- 
scene to be sent through the mails. 

In a related development, a Federal court 
of appeals in New York yesterday unani- 
mously ruled that the novel could be mailed. 
This upheld a lower court decision over- 
turning the Summerfield ban. 

Dr. Karpman said interest in porno- 
graphic material stems in part from the fact 
that “we are suffering from too much re- 
pression.” He said the country needs “10 
Freuds and 20 Kinseys to break down re- 
pression.” 

Interest in obscenity goes back to “early 
childhood” and is a ‘“neurotic-manifesta- 
tion,” he said. 

“Obscenity,” he explained, “can make no 
appeal, exert no influence or power, nor 
make converts except in those cases of indi- 
viduals whose phychological make-up has 
the necessary specific conditioning. Hence, 
obscenity cannot undermine public morals.” 

To have an effect, he said, smut must “fall 
on proper soil; it cannot manufacture this 
soil.” 


This expression of opinion of Dr. 
Karpman is not shared by all psychiatric 
doctors, Mr. Speaker, for which we thank 
God. But, the real poirt for the purpose 
of my discussion, here today, is that he 
admits in part that smut, falling upon 
the curious or receptive mind, which 


could be the unformed mind of the 
adolescent, or the sick psychotic mind, 
can have an effect which I assume that 
even the Doctor would admit would be a 
damaging effect, not only to the indivi- 
dual, but also to society, especially if that 
effect caused a brutal sex crime, which 
as a matter of record has happened in 
too many instances. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
these words of Dr. Karpman indicate 
most emphatically that the research 
project which my resolution authorizes 
is urgently needed. Only through such 
a scientific and legal study, as this pro- 
posal establishes, will this Congress or 
any other Congress have the expert 
findings upon which effective legisla- 
tion to reach the source of this poison 
may be based. I do not have the time 
to reply in detail to the points which Dr. 
Karpman made in his pertinent and 
timely speech, but I am appreciative of 
the contribution which he has made so 
far as pointing up the need for an 
authoritative research of the question of 
cause and effect in the relationship of 
smut to antisocial behavior. 

Fully realizing these phases of the 
problem, therefore, I am attempting in 
this resolution, which I have introduced 
today, to make this, as yet, untried ap- 
proach. I think that it makes sense and 
I hope that I may persuade the member- 
ship of this House to support me so that 
we may stop spinning our wheels, at 
least during this Congress, and start to 
make some progress basically toward the 
objective of winning the war against this 
pernicious and insidious poisoning of 
our people. 

Following the suggestions of Mr. Ken- 
yon of the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion, Dr. Carl Menninger, the eminent 
psychiatrist, and others who have ad- 
vised me similarly that there has been 
no official scientific or legal determina- 
tion of any causal relationship between 
exposure to pornographic, obscene, and 
smut material and antisocial behavior 
such as sex crime, brutality, bestiality, 
abuse, and so forth, it is my purpose 
through this resolution to authorize and 
direct such a research survey for the ob- 
jective of making such a determination. 

If this study is made and such a re- 
lationship established, it appears to me 
reasonably certain that really effective 
legislation, based upon such a finding, 
can be enacted and thusly, reach the 
source of this sewage without justifying 
the cry of censorship by those who now 
profit in dollars from poisoning society 
while demanding for their acts of li- 
cense the protection of that same so- 
ciety on constitutional grounds. 

This resolution is self-explanatory, as 
may be determined by a quick scanning 
of its provisions and is included here- 
with: 

A Brtu To ESTABLISH A COMMISSION ON Nox- 
IOUS PRINTED AND PICTURED MATERIAL 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SEcTION 1. The Congress finds that there 
is a rapidly increasing commercial traffic in 
noxious printed and pictured material deal- 
ing with acts or suggestive acts of sexuality 


and sexual deviations and perversions. Efe 
fective control of the flow of such material 
in commerce requires a scientific evaluation 
of the existence and extent of the causal ree 
lationship between the traffic in such mate- 
rial and criminal, delinquent, or other un- 
desirable or antisocial behavior on the part 
of juveniles and the public generally. The 
magnitude of the problem is such that the 
full resources of the Federal Government are 
necessary to cope with it. The seriousness 
of the problem is such that adequate scien- 
tific information is required for a solution 
by which this social threat to the general 
welfare of our people (including our chil- 
dren) may be met. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON NOX- 
IOUS PRINTED AND PICTURED MATERIAL 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the policy set forth in section 1 of this 
Act, there is hereby created a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Noxious 
Printed and Pictured Material (in this Act 
referred to as the “Commission”). 

(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an in- 
dividual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tion 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) NuMBER AND APPOINTMENT.— 
The Commission shall be composed of 15 
members, appointed by the President, as 
follows: 

(1) One from the Senate; 

(2) One from the House of Representa- 
tives; 

{3) Two from the Post Office Department; 

(4) Two from the Department of Justice, 
one of whom shall be from the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation; 

(5) One from the Bureau of Customs, 
Department of the Treasury} 

(6) Three from the clergy, of whom one 
shall be Protestant, one shall be Roman 
Catholic, and one shall be Jewish; 

(7) One who shall be prominent in the 
field of psychiatry; 

(8) One who shall be prominent in the 
field of psychology; 

(9) One who shall be a prominent citizen 
who is a parent of a school-age child or 
children; 

(10) One who shall be a responsible offi- 
cial in the publishing industry; and 

(11) One who shall be a responsible offi- 
cial in the motion picture industry. 

(b) VacaANcles.—Any vacancy in the 
Commission shall not affect its powers, but 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

(c) CONTINUATION OF MEMBERSHIP UPON 
CHANGE OF StTatus.—A change in the status 
or employment of any person appointed to 
the Commission pursuant to subsection (a) . 
of this section shall not affect his member- 
ship upon the Commission. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec.4. The Commission shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members, 

QUORUM 

Sec. 5. Eight members of the Commission 

shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) MEMBERS OF CONGRESS.—Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
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-and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission, 

(b) Mempers FROM THE EXECUTIVE 
Brancu.—The members of the Commission 
who are in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received for their services 
in the executive branch, but they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) Memsers From Private Lire.—The 
members from private life shall each receive 
$50 per diem when engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is au- 
thorized. for the departments by scction 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), 
but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for 
individuals. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Stc. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
‘ appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so 
much as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 9. (a) INVESTIGATION AND ANALYSIS.— 
The Commission shall— 

(1) conduct a scientific investigation of 
the relationship between the production, dis- 
tribution, and sale and reading or viewing 
of noxious printed or pictured material deal- 
ing with acts or suggestive acts of sexuality, 
and sexual deviations or perversions, and 
the commission by the readers or viewers 
thereof of criminal, delinquent, or other 
antisocial acts; and 

(2) analyze the law pertaining thereto, 
and recommend appropriate revisions to the 
Congress. 

(b) Report.—The Commission shall renort 
to the President and the Congress its find- 
ings and recommendations as soon as practi- 
cable and in no event later than June 30, 
1961, at which date the Commission shall 
cease to exist. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 10. (a) HEARINGS AND SEssions.—The 
Commission or, on the authorization of the 
Commission, any subcommittee or member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places, administer such oaths, and require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, records, correspond- 
ence, Memoranda, papers, and documents 
as the Commission or such subcommittee or 
member may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman of the Commission, of such sub- 
committee, or any duly designated member, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such Chairman or member. The provi- 
sions of sections 102 through 104 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States (2 U.S.C., 
secs. 192-194) shall apply in the case of any 
failure of any witness to comply with any 
subpena or to testify when summoned une 
der authority of this section. 
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(b) Ostarntnc Orricran Data.—The Com- 
mission is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this Act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, «gency, board, commission, 
Office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and statis- 
tics directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall welcome any and 
all cosponsorship from my colleagues 
which may be extended for support of 
this resolution. Somebody has ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “All that is 
necessary for the triumph of evil is for 
enough good men to do nothing.” 

This rapidly increasing traffic in smut 
is evil, Mr. Speaker. The preponderant 
majority of our people are good men, Mr. 
Speaker. More effort being extended by 
more good men is urgently needed. 
The adoption of this resolution will forge 
an effective weapon for good men to 
initiate action against this evil. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I am very glad to yield 
to my friend and distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey {Mr. WIpDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Maine for the very pointed re- 
marks that he has made. This is a sub- 
ject on which much more than talk 
should take place within the Congress. 
I think it is particularly revolting and 
disgusting to find on newsstands within 
a block of the Capitol of the United 
States some of the worst types of mag- 
azines and booklets that can be found 
throughout the country. 

I know that the gentleman knows, as 
a member of that special subcommittee, 
the efforts that have been made by Post- 
master General Summerfield to alert 
the people of the United States to the 
serious problem that exists today with 
reference to obscene literature. I hope 
the gentleman is successful in the efforts 
that he is making and I want to assure 
him of my support. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his comment. I would 
like to say to the gentleman further that 
I have already introduced, as I previ- 
ously stated, a resolution which I hope 
may be effective in helping the Mem- 
bers of this and the other body to get 
legislation that will reach the situation 
concerning which he has just been 
speaking; namely, this borderline ma- 
terial that is on the shelves of our drug- 
stores and newsstands in every section 
of this country. This is the kind of ma- 
terial it seems to me that existing law 
does not reach. When the gentleman 
referred to the Postmaster General, I 
want to say to him that I heartily con- 
cur in what he has said with respect to 
the efforts which he has made during the 
last several years to alert the American 
people to the menacing threat involved 
in this kind of material. 

I would like also to say that in my 
remarks I have included a letter which 
I wrote to the editor of the Washing- 
ton Post as a result of their editorial, 
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to which I have referred. They chose 
to print this letter in part. I thought 
the more significant comments which I 
made in my letter to the editor were 
not included. I can understand why 
they were not, because they did not have 
the space. On the other hand, I think 
in the Recorp for today Members of 
Congress who are interested may read in 
full the reactions which I felt and in 
which letter I highly commended the 
Postmaster General for the work which 
he has been doing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to have 
had the observations of the gentleman 
from New Jersey. I would like to say 
that it is beyond words that I can read- 
ily summon to express the feeling that 
I have with regard to this problem as 
a whole. It seems to me that it calls 
for the kind of action which not only 
Postmaster General Summerfield has 
been taking, but which every other 
executive or administrative head of this 
Government should follow through and 
cooperate with. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. I had the honor last 
year of serving on the committee to 
which the gentleman has just referred 
and had the opportunity to work on the 
matter to which the gentleman is so 
forcefully addressing himself today. I 
want the Rrecorp to show that I associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Maine on the question of 
obscenity, as it has a tendency to erode 
the moral fiber of our future citizens. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his comment. I know 
the time the gentleman has served on 
that committee; as a matter of fact, I 
replaced the gentleman on that com- 
mittee. I have a complete appreciation 
of the contribution he made during the 
time he was working with this subcom- 
mittee. I feel that the constituents of 
his State and his district must appreci- 
ate and will appreciate what he has done 
in this particular area. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wish to commend 
the gentleman on his remarks today. I 
know the great struggle he is putting up 
to reduce the traffic in pornographic 
literature in this country. I am well 
aware of the many remarks the gentle- 
man has made calling attention to the 
ultimate danger this practice will have 
on the young and the old people of 
America. 

May I point out that the psychiatrist 
referred to in the article the gentleman 
mentioned earlier I believe is a psycho- 
therapist. I think there is a distinction 
between the two. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am very glad the 
gentleman called that to my attention. 
I think probably that is correct. I must 
confess I am not an expert with regard 
to these professional terms. I think the 
gentleman has made a very pertinent 
correction to my remarks, and I am very 
glad to accept it. 
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I also noted that the gentleman 
earlier in the afternoon called attention 
to the same newspaper story to which I 
have just called attention. It seems to 
me this has aroused more than just 
passing interest. I thank the gentleman 
for his comment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman will 
recall that I had requested the appro- 
priate committee of this Congress to 
look into this situation a little more 
deeply to see what are the motivating 
factors behind this kind of quiet cam- 
paign to overcome the work of the Con- 
gress to deal with this problem that con- 
fronts America today. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank the gentleman. 

May I say further it seems to me it is 
a rather sad commentary that in the 
very appropriation bill which we have 
acted upon today, relating to the cost to 
this Government and to the taxpayers of 
this Nation of ours for the costs, so 
called, incident to juvenile delinquency. 
Trying to do something about this great 
problem of juvenile delinquency that 
confronts us we had to appropriate dol- 
lars which probably would double what 
they were even 4 or 5 years ago for this 
same purpose. I think the remarks of 
Dr. Karpman to which we have been re- 
ferring are significant in the light of 
today’s appropriations for delinquency. 
I think it is most timely that we have 
had these observations today. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 





WHO ARE WE DEFENDING? 


The SPFAKER pro tempore (Mr. As- 
PINALL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LEVERING] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter and also to include a table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker. day by 
day Iam more and more appailed by the 
policies of our Government with refer- 
ence to the protection of our American 
industry and our people against for- 
eign competition. In the beginning I 
want to make it clear that I believe we 
must maintain a sound and _ sensible 
mutual security program, we must have 
world trade, but I also believe we must 
be careful not to kill the goose that laid 
the golden egg. 

The American people, already laboring 
under a crushing burden of taxation, are 
willing to sacrifice further for defense, 
but, Mr. Speaker, I propound this ques- 
tion in all sincerity, “Who are we de- 
fending?” 

Under the Buy American Act and the 
Small Business Act we ostensibly are 
concerned about the preservation of 
small business in this country—and we 
talk a great deal about giving this seg- 
ment of our economy a fair share in de- 
fense contracts, but all too often and 
with increasing frequency of late I learn 
of some fine domestic industry losing out 
to a foreign bidder. I am very much 
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concerned about the fact that prior to 
the executive order of December 17, 1954, 
a foreign bid had to be 25 percent below 
the domestic bid to be acceptable, but 
that under this order which is still in 
effect today, the percentage is changed 
for all practical purposes to 6 percent 
although under some conditions it can 
be 10 percent. Why? 

Today I want to talk specifically about 
the case of Plymouth Locomotive Works 
of the Fate-Root-Heath Co. located in 
my congressional district—a fine small 
business concern employing less than 
500 people, and the Mitsubishi Co. of 
Japan, one of the world’s largest monop- 
olies with one of the world’s cheapest 
labor supplies. These two companies are 
now competing on bids to supply 39 or 
possibly 49 locomotives to the Panama 
Canal Company for towing ships through 
the locks as part of our defense program. 
Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, I can speak 
from personal knowledge about both of 
these companies. Plymouth Locomotive 
is an outstanding example of a small 
American industry which has for over 60 
years contributed to the economic 
growth, prosperity, and overall better- 
ment of the community of Plymouth, 
Ohio. It is the only company in this 
country which designs, engineers, and 
builds the size and type of industrial 
locomotives called for in the Panama 
Canal Company specifications. During 
World War II this company built large 
quantities of locomotives for the United 
States and her allies. At a most critical 
period, eighteen 6-ton locomotives were 
built in record time, knocked down and 
flown to Burma in the first airborne loco- 
motive flight of its kind by the Air 
Transport Command. Crippled by a 
labor shortage and under adverse condi- 
tions over 200 Plymouth locomotives were 
delivered to Russia and 100 others went 
to France. In addition, many have been 
built for ordnance depots, naval bases, 
coastal defense, and for other purposes. 

Now as to the Mitsubishi combine, if 
you will pardon a personal reference, Mr. 
Speaker, may I say that during World 
War II, I spent more than a year along 
with many other American prisoners of 
war as a kind of coolie slave in one of 
their factories shoveling slag on boxcars 
10 hours a day, 7 deys a week on a ration 
of two rice balls a day. The Japanese 
workers in the plant fared little better— 
they received an extra sweet potato now 
and then. I certainly hold nothing 
against the Japanese people, but I will 
leave it to the judgment of any man of 
reason, as to whether workmanship un- 
der such conditions can possibly match 
that in American industry. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, at this very mo- 
ment, the Secretary of the Army has 
under consideration the matter of 
awarding a bid to this foreign firm to 
supply the 39 locomotives for a total of 
$3,829,900. The Plymouth Co.’s bid is 
in the amount of $4,741,000. 

Actually it appears that a fair and 
just analysis of these two low bids al- 
lowing the percentages which I believe 
justified for small business and critical 
labor, the foreign bid is 1.6 percent 
higher than the Plymouth bid. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include a table to prove this point. 
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A suggested analysis is as follows: 


Plymouth Locomotive-------... $4, 741, 867 
Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha Ltd--.. 3, 829, 900 


Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha 





Ltd. (19.2 percent low) -. 911, 967 
Miteuieht ‘MGs ..c.2. cee 3, 829, 900 
Additional for Panama Canal Co. 

expenses (to cover additional 

cost of Panama Canal Com- 

pany’s inspection at the foreign 

location and increased admin- 

SSGURCIVG GO8ts ha. -3 awe 115, 000 
Total Mitsubishi bid (16.8 

percent low) <...=..c<.. 3, 944, 900 
10 percent buy American-_-_-.---.. 382, 990 

Total Mitsubishi bid (8.7 

percOny 10) aas occa 4, 327, 890 
Requested 6 percent small busi- 

NERS fs sc ca cp lcs seit toate naar 229, 794 
Total Mitsubishi bid (3.9 

PeVEene WW)... 4, 557, 684 

Requested 5 percent. critical 
IR DGP see dances aeweo See 191, 495 

Total Mitsubishi bid (1.6 
percent high) —.<s.<.<= 4, 749, 179 


I have been conferring with the Plym- 
outh firm, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and officials of the Department 
of Defense for the past several weeks 
and for the life of me I cannot under- 
stand how the foreign company can be 
awarded this contract if we really mean 
what we say about protecting the na- 
tional interest. 

Why should we, in Heaven’s name, 
give this defense contract to a foreign 
firm and deny employment and the 
profits from all the component parts 
that would be purchased in Ohio and 
other critical domestic surplus labor 
areas? 

Of recent date, the Shelby Air Force 
Supply Depot in the area of Plymouth 
has been going through the process of 
phasing out its operation. This has 
placed a great number of people on an 
unemployment status. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Le Roi Di- 
vision, is moving its plant out of nearby 
Greenwich, Ohio. 

Republic Steel Co. in Canton, Ohio, 
has advised me that they are working 
only 4 days per week in some depart- 
ments. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. has already laid 
off one-fourth of their employees. Myers 
Pump of Ashland has laid off a number 
of employees and the General Motors 
Fisher Body Plant in Mansfield is pres- 
ently laying off a considerable number of 
workers. 

The counties of Richland and Ashland 
alone, I am informed have an unemploy- 
ment list of 2,893 which is fast ap- 
proaching the figure considered by the 
Labor Department to be critical labor 
surplus. 

We find that the total man-hours 
required per locomotive including proc- 
essing and construction would be 26,660. 
With reference to the loss of revenues 
which would result from awarding this 
contract to the foreign bidder, Plymouth 
Locomotive last year paid in taxes the 
sum of $421,752. Considering the 2% 
years it is contemplated it will take to 
deliver the order for the Panama Canal, 
the company estimates it will pay close 
to $520,600 in taxes to the Government 
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by reason of this particular contract 
alone while they are doing other business 
at the same time. 

Then, there is the overriding question 
of our national security. How can we 
justify spending more than half our 
entire budget year after year for de- 
fense—for our national security—work- 
ing tirelessly in this tension-laden era 
to achieve combat readiness and combat 
effectiveness and at the same time em- 
ploy a company on the other sidc of the 
globe to supply equipment for one of 
the most vital defense areas in this 
hemisphere? What about the avail- 
ability of spare parts and service in the 
event of an emergency? 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder how long we can continue to 
meet our needs for defense and our 
commitments for foreign aid under the 
current expanding policy of preferring 
foreign nations to our own? 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time has 
come to reverse this “anybody but 
America” fad. 

On yesterday as Members of the House 
paid tribute to our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan] on the occasion of his being 
honored by Oxlahoma City University 
with an honorary degree of doctor of 
humanities, I could not he'p recalling 
the occasion in the well of this house 
on September 8th of last year when that 
gentleman said: 

We must remember that we also have a 
responsibility to take care of our own coun- 
try. 





MITCHELL MAY 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
maitter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the genileman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Sneaker, I take 
this time to salute one of America’s most 
Gistinguished citizens unon the celebra- 
tion of his 90th birthday. I refer to 
none other than Mitchell May. Born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1870, he attended its 
public schools, Brookiyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and Columbia University Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar in 
1893 and very soon was recognized as an 
outstanding and distinguished lawyer. 
He was elected as a Democrat to the 56th 
Congress and served from March 4, 1899, 
to March 3, 1901. He was not a candi- 
date for reelection, preferring to devote 
himself to the service of his community 
by staying closer to home. He served 
on the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, then as an assistant district at- 
torney of Kings County, and was elected 
successively to the high offices of secre- 
tary of state of the State of New York, 
county judge of Kings County, and jus- 
tice of the State supreme court. 

After his retirement from the latter 
office because of the constitutional age 
limit, he resumed the practice of law as 
one of the most eminent members of 
the bar. 

In every office that he graced, he 
served wiih honor and distinction. His 
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genial personality, his scholarship, his 
practicality in dealing with everyday 
affairs and his love for his fellow man 
have been an inspiration beyond meas- 
ure to all that have had the privilege to 
know him. 

I am pleased to commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn edition 
of the New York Journal American of 
March 24, 1930, as follows: 

JUSTICE May 


Mitchell May retired as a State supreme 
court justice 20 years ago, but the nonage- 
narian remains today as prominent in the 
Brocklyn community as he was during al- 
most 50 years of public service. 

His name has become synonymous with 
the compassion and understanding which 
exemplify a true champion of justice. 

Justice May, born in the Williamburg sec- 
tion and a life-long resident of Brooklyn, 
recently attained his 90th year. 

Fittingly, the Nestor of the Brooklyn bar 
will be tendered a testimonial dinner by the 
Brooklyn lawyers division of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal next Wednesday at the Park 
Manor, Brooklyn. 

The dinner invitation reads: 

“In the annals of men whose love of hu- 
manity mekes the divine teachings a living 
faith, Judge Mitchell May has written a 
giorious page.” 

This is an apt description of Judze May’s 
contribution to his fellow man, whom he be- 
gan serving in 1893 as a Congressman at the 
age of 28. 

During his years on the bench, his wisdom 
and scholarship made him one of the most 
beloved jurists in the city. 

It is with pride that we join the United 
Jewish Appeal Lawyers Division in wishing 
Judge May a happy birthday and many more 
to come. 


Our very best wishes go forward to Mr. 
Justice May. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilece this morning of hearing Maj. 
Gen. Lionel C. McGarr, one of the great 
combat soldiers of our Army, and pres- 
ently commandant, U.S. Army Command 
General Staff College, as he addressed 
the congressional command and opera- 
tions group. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this lecture is 
worthwhile reading for all Members of 
Coneress as well as others, and I ask 
unanimous consent to extend it as a part 
of my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 

vCCORD. 

The SPEAKER. 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without objection, 





ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNTY IN- 
DUSTRIAL AGENT PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa |LMr. WOLF] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, two of the 
major socioeconomic problems facing 
the United States today are, first, the 
heavy movement away from rural areas; 
and second, as industries move from a 
community where they have been estab- 
lished for years, the community is faced 
with either an unemployment problem 
or a decrease in population. 
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Mr. Speaker, last summer I had the 
opportunity of visiting a town which 
was faced with this very problem. The 
total population numbered 35,000. The 
one dominant local industry was pre- 
paring to close its doors and move else- 
where. Thus, by the end of 1960, there 
will be 8,000 people unemployed in this 
community. Of course, there is another 
alternative—these 8,000 people and their 
families could move with the industry, 
thus leaving a population vacuum in the 
community which will have a Serious 
effect upon the total economic life of 
the community. 

With rapid industrialization in the 
20th century, the constant shuffling of 
population has been a direct result. As 
industries relocate, families are forced 
to move with the industries in order 
to maintain their employment. This 
means leaving the small town or farm 
which, in many cases, has been the home 
of the family for gencrations. 

For several years, and especially after 
visiting the community referred to 
above, I have been groping with the 
problem of how we can maintain a 
healthy rural and small urban com- 
munity economy that has produced so 
many leaders in America and yct keep 
pace with the progressive industrializa- 
tion pattern of the Nation. 

What I am saying, Mr. Speaker, is 
that there must be a way whereby the 
family can continue to live in the small 
town, where kids can continue to watch 
life renewed on the family farm or can 
frolic in the swimming hole, spending 
many happy hours in the outdoors, 
whether it be on a farm or in the rural 
town. 

For these reasons, I introduced today 
a bill which would establish a county 
industrial agent program. The prime 
function of this agent would be to cre- 
ate new employment opportunities in 
rural communities and depressed areas 
without substantially reducing employ- 
ment in other areas of the United States. 

The County Industrial Agent Act 
would be set up on the same basis as 
the county extension program which re- 
ceives its financial support in equal 
shares from the county, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments. I believe this bill 
proposes a program which wilil stimulate 
these areas to help themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that 
the introduction of new industries and 
activities using new materials and proc- 
esses and producing new products, or 
satisfying new industrial, consumer, and 
governmental desires, will stimulate 
many new employment opportunities for 
the young people who are leaving rural 
areas each year. Further, I believe it 
can be a great help in bridging the gap 
in areas depressed by the loss of in- 
dustry. 

If the present trend of these com- 
munities losing their populations is con- 
tinued over a long period, it will mean 
the gradual disintegration of the com- 
munity and all its physical resources 
built up over the years—schools, stores, 
hospitals, banks, office buildings, homes, 
churches, and all of the community serv- 
ices which were acquired at great ex- 
pense and which are now wasting away. 
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All too often, the people of the area 
move away in search of jobs elsewhere 
because there is no work in their com- 
munity. We have not even considered 
the great personal tragedies which loss 
of income can produce. 

In a vast, expanding America, it is not 
right that these once proud communities 
with close family ties should be per- 
mitted to die upon the vine. It is far 
better that Congress meet the responsi- 
bility placed before it and take the posi- 
tive type of action proposed in this 
County Industrial Agent Act. We are 
trying to reduce unnecessary blight and 
decay of the affected rural and small 
urban communities by maintaining the 
population through new employment 
opportunities. 

On the basis of testimony presented at 
the hearings before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, it is clear that 
the communities which have been hit by 
economic misfortune have not been con- 
tent to sit idly by in the face of adver- 
sity. On the contrary, most of the com- 
munities have shown traditional Ameri- 
can resourcefulness in efforts to achieve 
local economic rehabilitation. Local 
Chambers of Commerce and regional 
area redevelopment groups are in exist- 
ence in practically all of the commu- 
nities and have been working steadily 
for the past several years to solve their 
problems through local subscription, 
community development drives, and by 
the use of many other devices to raise 
funds. Courageous local efforts to bring 
in new industry or to expand existing 
businesses have been made, but these 
have, in the main, failed to meet the 
urgent needs. The conclusion is clear 
that these local communities are virtu- 
ally powerless to reach a full solution of 
their problems without some type of 
outside economic assistance. Volunteer 
help must have full-time paid leadership 
to achieve quick and effective results. 

The following are a few suggestions 
of what the county industrial agent’s 
responsibilities might be: 

First. Provide information such as 
market and industrial site research and 
other information to the Department of 
Commerce coordinating body and dis- 
seminate information and advice from 
various governmental agencies. 

Second. Provide technical assistance, 
such as evaluating and helping to de- 
velop potentialities for economic growth, 
to community development organiza- 
tions and the chambers of commerce. 

Third. Provide extension-type night 
school training for potential industrial 
workers and for those forced to learn 
new skills as a result of a depressed area 
employment gap. 

Fourth. Coordinate Federal and State 
assistance programs with local volunteer 
groups. 

The text of my bill follows: 

H.R. 11455 
A bill to improve commerce and industrial 
development through the establishment of 

a county industrial agent program 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

FINDINGS OF THE CONGRESS 


Sectron 1. The Congress finds that there 
exists special circumstances in certain areas 
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of the United States which cause such areas 
to be at a disadvantage insofar as economic 
development and social stability is concerned 
for the following reasons: 

(1) Excessive concentration on one prod- 
uct or one nonbasic industry. 

(2) Changing agricultural technology, 
which produces a need for fewer and fewer 
workers, combined with a significant drop 
in farm incomes has caused supportive towns 
and industries to become depressed areas. 

(3) A nonintegrated approach to the prob- 
lems of economic development in underde- 
veloped or depressed communities. 


PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to: 

(1) Promote the economic development of 
certain areas of this country which have 
been known as one-industry areas. 

(2) Preserve, improve, and protect the so- 
ciological advantages of rural communities 
and family farm living through the creation 
of new economic opportunities. 

(3) Reestablish as rapidly as possible the 
industrial and commercial bases of com- 
munities outlined in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of this section, so that emigration to large 
urban areas will decrease. 

(4) Establish extension-type education 
programs to teach alternative jobs and tech- 
nical skills to residents of areas described 
in section 1 of this Act. 

(5) Develop a well-organized and inte- 
grated approach to the problem of area eco- 
nomic development through Federal-State- 
local cooperation. 


COUNTY INDUSTRIAL AGENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to establish a County Industrial 
Agent Program as part of the Office of Area 
Development, and to appoint that number 
of industrial agents which he deems appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
but no fewer than one-half the number of 
county agricultural extension agents pro- 
vided by the Department of Agriculture on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


COOPERATION WITH CERTAIN AGENCIES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Commerce and the 
industrial agents are authorized to cooperate 
with government officers and agencies and 
commercial, agricultural, and labor organ- 
izations on a local, State, and national level 
for the purpose of receiving (1) support and 
assistance in the establishment of an area 
development program, and (2) support and 
assistance in training persons in aiternative 
job skills. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 





FORTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE PROCLAMATION OF THE IN- 
DEPENDENT BYELORUSSIAN NA- 
TIONAL REPUBLIC 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that March 25 marked the 42d an- 
niversary of the proclamation of the in- 
dependent Byelorussian National Repub- 
lic and that this date was traditionally 
observed by all Byelorussian communities 
throughout the country including the 
Byelorussian Association in Detroit. It 
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was 42 years ago, in 1918, when the Rus- 
sian Bolshevists, after seizing political 
power in the former Russian Empire, in- 
vaded with their armies the free Byelo- 
russian Republic, violated the sovereignty 
of the newly formed state, committed 
atrocities against the people and forcibly 
overthrew the freely elected democratic 
government. 

It continues to be our expressed hope 
that all captive peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain, including the Byelorussians, will 
one day again enjoy the God-given right 
of freedom and self-determination and it 
is certainly our hope that this day will 
come soon. I, therefore, take pleasure 
in joining in the observance of this 
memorable anniversary and congratulate 
the Byelorussian Association in Detroit 
for their part in this observance. 





GREEK STRUGGLE FOR INDEPEND- 
ENCE FROM THE OTTOMAN EM- 
PIRE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan |Mr. BENTLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that March 25 signified the anni- 
versary of the success of the Greek strug- 
gle for independence from the Ottoman 
Empire and that this date is hailed as 
Greek Independence Day by American- 
Greek organizations throughout the 
country. As one who has applied for 
membership in the American Hellenic 
Educational Progressive Association, bet- 
ter known as AHEPA, it is a pleasure for 
me at this time to express the justified 
pride which the 114 million Americans 
of Hellenic background feel as a result 
of the noteworthy contributions they 
have made in America in all major fields 
of endeavor, including architecture, com- 
munications, business, and government. 

I wish to include herewith as part of 
my remarks a brief memorandum which 
I received regarding the significance of 
this memorable occasion: 

The Americans of Greek origin and Greek 
peoples throughout the world celebrate 
March 25, which brought the end of sup- 
pression of the Greek nation by the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Freedom-loving people throughout the 
world have drawn inspiration from the strug- 
gle of the Greek people for independence. 

Ancient Greece was the cradle of liberty. 
Apostles of freedom still look to Greece, both 
ancient and modern. For it was there that 
the Western concepts of representative gov- 
ernment and the rule of law were originated, 
and it was in classical Greece that political 
theories antagonistic to tyranny first were 
born, later to mature and inspire the great 
republican movements of modern civili- 
zation. 

After World War IT, when strong pressure 
was applied by the Soviet Union and sub- 
version by the Communists had engulfed the 
country in civil war, the United States came 
to the aid of Greece. As a result of assist- 
ance from this country, the war-torn econ- 
omy of Greece was reconstructed and the 
Communist insurrection was suppressed. 

The continuing freedom and security of 
Greece is of great importance to the free 
world. At the same time, the security of 
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Greece as a free nation contiguous to the 
Soviet bloc is vitally dependent on the 
strength of the Western alliance. Greece is 
firmly associated with the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization in planning for the de-' 


fense of the Mediterranean. 





ADDRESS OF CHARLES H. BROWER, 
PRESIDENT OF BATTEN, BARTON, 
DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEorGE] may extend 
her remarks at this point in the REcorp 
and include an address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address, delivered before the 
Advertising Federation of America, in 
Boston, on February 9, 1960, by Charles 
H. Brower, president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., is a hard- 
hitting, hard-thinking talk on present 
day trends that is well worth our perusal, 
and may help in our work for the future 
of our country. 

This speech is truthful and factual. 
We need more truth if we are to remain 
free, and we need more facts if we are 
to distinguish truth from falsehood: 

THE YEAR OF THE RaT 
(By Charles H. Brower) 

Those people who believe in statistics tell 
us that things really boomed in the latter 
half of 1959. Car loadings were up. Retail 
sales were up. Dow-Jones averages were up. 
But the things that were really up were the 
production and use of rose-colored glasses. 
Rose-colored glasses were used in main for 
gazing happily into the golden haze that 
came to be known as the “soaring sixties.” 
Rose-colored glasses are never made in bi- 
focals, for nobody reads the small print in 
dreams, nor are they interested in hand- 
writing on the wall, or clouds no bigger than 
a man’s hand on the horizon. 

There are, however, only two things that 
we really know about the sixties: First. they 
will not perform as advertised, for no decade 
ever has. Try it yourself—pick any decade. 
Did anyone call it in advance or even come 
close? Certainly not. The second thing 
that we know is that we are already in the 
sixties today—and they look very much like 
the same old neighborhood. Nothing has 
really happened to change things except that 
we have crossed a line which we ourselves 
have drawn in the sands of time. It is only 
1960 because the Chinese have not yet been 
able to convince us that it is the year 4658, 
which they celebrated on January 28 as the 
year of the rat. 

We have started out, for instance, by a 
wave of church desecrations—and by throw- 
ing a nice fresh billion dollars to the insati- 
able money eater. The money eater has 
eaten up half the value of the American 
dollar in the past 20 years. Each year in the 
past four he has eaten another penny. 

We are not a nation that is enthusiastic 
about having its money eaten. So, from 
time to time, we have taken bold measures 
against the money eater. We have deplored 
him from the pulpit and caricatured him in 
the press. We have called upon our eco- 
nomic doctors and made big medicine. But 


no one can make the animal take the medi- 
cine. 

It is not hard to see why. Hunting for 
the causes of inflation in the field of eco- 
nomics and finance is iike hunting for croc- 
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odiles in Nome, For all I know, there may 
be a crocodile in Nome—but it’s not the 
place to look when you find yourself sud- 
denly short of crocodiles. 


DISEASE OF THE BACKBONE 


Economic phenomena do not cause infla- 
tion any more than kigh thermometers 
cause hot weather. Inflation is a disease of 
the American backbone and can be cured 
only by large and frequent doses of courage 
and unselfishness. 

Traditionally the American dollar comes 
out of every war wearing wound strips, for 
war without conquest creates no wealth. 
There is a bill to be paid—but no one wants 
to pick up the check, and this is where the 
real trouble starts. 

When any ship—except the ship of State— 
begins to founder at sea, certain traditions 
are observed; certain courtesies prevail. 
The captain stays on the bridge, pitting his 
authority against the tendency to panic. 
The crew man the pumps and help the 
women and children into the lifeboats. The 
strong give up their lifejackets to the weak. 

But when our country begins to sink into 
the sea of inflation, a different picture is 
seen. The captain stays on the bridge all 
right, but his orders are unheard in the 
shouting as the lifejackets are wrested from 
the weak by the strong. The crew man the 
pumps, but more often than not they pump 
the sea in instead of out. Gangs of pas- 
sengers band together with the silly, but 
desperate, conviction that they can keep 
their small part of the ship afloat, even 
though all the rest may sink. Labor seeks 
to keep its section afloat by ceaseless de- 
mands for more take-home and more fringe 
benefits. The farmer demands that his part 
of the deck be kept solid under him by price 
supports. Management has more than once 
left one part of the ship and set up in an- 
other where conditions seemed more favor- 
able. Meanwhile Government, beset by 
scores of demands backed by the threat of 
political punishment, grabs everyone it can 
catch and holds him under a drowning tide 
of confiscatory taxes. 

But it won’t work. A bill that is owed 
cannot be paid by passing it around. It 
can't be paid by the natural, unorganized 
victims, the people on fixed incomes, for 
there are not enough of them. It can be 
paid by hard work, by devoted manage- 
ment—by returning an honest day’s work 
for a full day’s pay, by ending Government 
waste, by insisting on a balanced budget, by 
doing away with all needless jobs in every 
industry, by starting to reduce our almost 
$300 billion debt instead of buying a new 
roof for it each year. But who wants that? 

WHAT INFLATION THRIVES ON 

Inflation thrives on living it up. On get- 
ting more and spending more. And boy, do 
we love to do that. Inflation makes a $20,000 
man out of a $10,000 man. It makes mil- 
lionaires out of people who never could have 
been millionaires otherwise. It makes us all 
poor boys who made good because our fa- 
thers made so much less than we do. But it 
also saps and destroys all the good disciplines 
that made us great. Today, it seems, the 
only way to be penny-wise is to spend the 
penny—the only way to be pound-foolish is 
to save the pound. Smart people no longer 
pay debts; they incur them. For being in 
debt is another way of passing the bill to 
your neighbor. You don’t have to borrow 
money, of course. You can borrow trips to 
Europe. Or anything you like. Name it, and 
you can have it now and pay later. And by 
lumping all of your small debts into one im- 
possible total, you can get the finance com- 
pany to do all your bookkeeping for you. 

Even old familiar sayings take on new and 
sinister meanings. When we were taught 
that “God helps them that help themselves,” 
it was an admonition to idlers and day- 
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dreamers. Nowadays it seems more of a di- 
vine go-ahead for the shrewd and the ruth- 
less. 

Nobody needs to be told today not to 
count his chickens before they hatch. Today 
people do not wait for the eggs to hatch. 
They eat the eggs, then borrow to buy 
chickens, 

I have said that inflation is a disease of the 
American spinal column. What I have not 
said is that almost all of our troubles come 
as a result of the same disease. The disease 
might be called epidemic cynical selfish- 
ness—it is the healthy cells of rugged indi- 
vidualism gone wild. 

Epidemic cynical selfishness. Or, E.C.S. 
It might be called “me-first-itis,” or ‘make 
way for No. 1,” or “what's in it for me?” or 
“good guys finish last,” and it is about as 
far away from the Golden Rule as it is pos- 
sible to get. And I do not think you can 
name a sickness of our modern society that 
does not go right straight back to that epi- 
demic cynical selfishness. 

Here are a few: juvenile delinquency, in- 
creasing divorce rate, death on the highways, 
the rising crime rate, church and synagogue 
desecrations, and the evils which have re- 
cently beset our own business—rigged quiz 
shows, payola, and TV commercials which 
are less than truthful. 

Every one of those is directly related to 
our new cult of mass selfishness. And so, 
for that matter, are a lot of less dire habits— 
such as always getting away first at the traffic 
light, such as the Lower Slobovia school of 
teen-age dress, such as defacing our pleasant 
land with trash thrown from cars. 


COAST-TO-COAST CHEATING 


Suppose I take just one of the symptoms 
of our time: the rigged quiz show. We were 
all properly indignant about this spectacular 
form of coast-to-coast cheating. But we do 
not read the message right if we all decide 
to chop down our antennas, or even if we 
heap too much blame upon the young and 
uneasy industry in which it occurred. And 
it is not for Charles Van Doren that we 
should mourn. It is for the rich, the poor, 
the brilliant, the ordinary, the gifted, the 
unskilled, the taxi drivers and the profes- 
sors—for all the people who took the fixing 
quite in stride and never complained until 
one man felt that he had not been paid 
enough. 

There are plenty of rigged quizzes that 
are not on TV, you know. Take the one 
in which Uncle Sam asks us each year how 
much money we earned lastyear * * * 
and then hires 50,000 men to. make sure 
that we do not cheat. 

Consider the quiz held every second at 
the checkout counter of the supermarket. 
Executives of ow large chainstores have 
decided that one-fourth of us will not steal 
under any circumstances; one-fourth of us 
will steal anything, especially if it’s naiied 
down; and the other half of us vary ac- 
cording to the strength of the temptation 
and the chances of getting away with it. 

Consider the quizzes held in our colleges. 
Twenty and thirty years ago the great hope 
was the honor system. This system exists 
in only a handful of colleges today, and in 
most cheating is an accepted practice—one 
professor estimating that one in every three 
students cheats regularly. 

This country today is filled with men 
who always go first class on expense ac- 
counts but who happily adjust to tourist 
when on their own; with people who would 
never think of stealing from a wallet they 
found, but who almost always return 4 
half-empty day to their employers. 

Our business today is getting more than 
its share of the attention of those in the 
government. Certainly, anyone who attended 
our midwinter conference last Friday in 
Washington, or who read his Sunday morn- 
ing papers, will find little difficulty in un- 
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derstanding that we, as an industry, are 
looked upon as transgressors. But let no 
one think that the root of all our coun- 
try’s evil has been belatedly discovered with- 
in our midst, or that we have cornered the 
merket on deviousness. No, whatever evil 
there is in the advertising industry—and I 
for one am sure that we have even less 
than our share—is but a sign of our time. 


SOMEBODY GOOFED 


The trouble that epidemic cynical selfish- 
ness brings us may be great. For selfishness 
is not the path of democracy. Selfishness is 
the path of tyranny. In a dictatorship the 
strong and selfish subdue the others, and a 
government based on terror exists—but the 
very foundation of democracy is that each 
must sacrifice something for the good of all. 

Just now the sputniks and luniks of 
tyranny seem to fly better than ours. This 
is not, I think, because the Russians are 
greater scientists, or because they captured 
the better Germans. It is because the 
launching of such a complicated mechanism 
requires the utmost teamwork by thousands 
of people. And thus far the threat of liqui- 
dation has been a better incentive to team- 
work than the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. It is the tiny things that fail with 
us—the average cost of failing components 
in recent rocket heartbreaks was around 
$2.60. As they say, “Somebody goofed”— 
someone who didn’t realize perhaps how 
much democracy depended upon him that 
day. Indeed, the goof-off in this country 
has become a sort of status symbol—it takes 
a real he-man to let everyone else down and 
get away with it. 

Now it is a fascinating characteristic of 
our people that we are greatest when we 
have a cause. Communities visited by storm 
and flood do not have time for selfishness 
or me-firstitis. And all of us were better, 
tougher, less selfish, and finer people when 
we had a Fascist empire to get off our backs. 
Today we seem to have nothing much to do. 
We are no longer building our house. We 
are not defending it. We are just living in it. 
And we are so bored with prosperity and 

-happy-happy happiness that we hardly 
know what to do. 

Of course, there is danger, perhaps the 
greatest that we have ever faced. But it is 
not too clear or too present. We don’t really 
believe it. We can’t visualize our daughters 
being carried off by Red invaders, or nuclear 
bombs actually falling in the streets of our 
cities. We cannot really believe that Mr. K., 
whose wife looks so much like somebody’s 
mother, would ever be unkind with his 
nuclear weapons. 

Besides, we can’t depend upon disaster to 
pull us together this time, for if it strikes, 
we will have nothing left to pull together. 

What else brings out greatness in people? 
Leaders. Yes, even in times of peace real 
leaders can set a nation aflame with enthu- 
siasm. But in a democracy we don't want 
just one big man on horseback—we need a 
hundred thousand of them at all levels, in 
every village, town, school, factory, and 
farm. 

THE WRONG PEOPLE 


Which brings me back just for a moment 
so the disease analogy again. Medical sci- 
ence often studies healthy tissue to deter- 
mine what elements fight disease and decay. 
Haven't we been spending too long a time 
studying the wrong people? What would 
happen if, for a while, we turned our micro- 
Scopes away from studying the selfish, the 
crafty, the lazy and the morally weak, and 
focused them instead on the industrious, the 
honest and the morally strong? 

What would happen if we stopped psycho- 
analyzing and dissecting the chicken-chested 
kids in leather jackets * * * and started to 
pay some real attention to the squares who 
have not yet stabbed a teacher or mugged an 
elderly woman? 
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Think of the millions and millions of dol- 
lars we have spent trying to find out what 
makes the delinquent delinquent. Think of 
the billions of hours that sociologists have 
spent trying to understand the criminal, to 
comprehend the urge to alcoholism, to ana- 
lyze the broken home. 

Is there any professor in any college across 
this land who has written, is now writing, 
or is even thinking of writing, a book on the 
noncriminal mind? Has there been a paper 
delivered in the past 20 years dealing with 
nonneurotics, nonalcoholics, nondelinquents, 
nonscrewhballs? Has any great foundation 
offered a grant to promote the study of the 
simple, corny, honest, God-fearing American? 
You know the answer as well as I do. 

Yet even the breeders of animals know 
better than this. Nobody tries to develop 
winning racehorses by studying the losers. 
Nobody even develops prize pigs by studying 
the runts. 

We have taken the good guy for granted 
so long in this -ountry that we know nothing 
whatever about him. Is he religious? 
Sometimes, but quite often not. Was he 
properly whaled by his parents when young? 
Again sometimes, but quite often not. Was 
he a delight to his teachers in school? Not 
always; often he was the lad who turned 
their hair gray. 

But do we know about the bad guy? You 
bet we do. We know that he is misunder- 
stood, misguided, misdirected, miserable, and 
a victim of his environment. We know that 
we must pity and pamper him, and pay for 
his rehabilitation. We must at all costs— 
and the costs are almost beyond measure— 
be nice to him. 

I trust I will not be thought unsympa- 
thetic if I must say nuts to him—and to 
our national preoccupation with the over- 
wrought and discontented * * * with the 
anxiety-ridden student who cannot afford 
premium gas for his Jaguar * * * with the 
neurotic personality, the disturbed psyche, 
and the complex complex. 

Russia is not panting at our heels today. 
* * * Russia is walking all over our feet. 
Isn’t this a sensible time to get our atten- 
tion for the time being from the remedial 
and to the excellent? 


SUGGESTION FOR SCHOOLS 


Couldn't our grade schools somehow give 
as much extra time to the development of 
the gifted, the brilliant, and the natural 
leaders as they give to those who have not 
yet adjusted to group play? 

Must our secondary schools continue to 
pump our colleges full of the well-off, the 
show-off, and the goof-off * * * along with 
the talented and the able and the devoted? 
According to Dr. James Conant, between 30 
and 40 percent of our young people go to 
college today. But no one knows whether or 
not it is the right 30 or 40 percent. We 
think that if Mom and Dad were what used 
to be known as college material, Junior 
must be college material, too. Except that 
Junior may think that Mom and Dad and 
study are all from Squaresville, which I am 
told is no place. We have implicit trust in 
regents and college boards, even though we 
know that most teachers in junior and senior 
year have learned to predict the questions 
pretty well. 


THE SEARCH FOR EXCELLENCE 


I, for one, do not ask that we abandon the 
charitable instincts that mark us as Ameri- 
cans. I do not even suggest that we abandon 
our role as the feeder and father of the 
world’s hungry and fatherless. I ask only 
that we look for talent and excellence as 
avidly as we look for uranium—and that we 
cherish it and cultivate it as thoughtfully as 
we do many of our less valuable natural re- 
sources. 

If there were a suspected Communist in 
your neighborhood, you would know where 
to report him. If there were a good left- 
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handed pitcher with a fast drop in your high 
school, the scouts from both leagues would 
be after him. But if you ran across a junior 
Einstein, would you know what to do about 
him? 

It is true that the Ford Foundation is 
scratching at the surface of this problem. 
But this is not basically the Ford Founda- 
tion’s problem. It is your problem. And it 
is my problem. 

I think that our educators, our ministers, 
our editors, our businessmen, our unions, and 
our organizations like yours should join in 
a mammoth talent hunt to be sure that we 
are giving every gifted boy and girl as much 
attention as we give our better criminals. 
It could easily start right here. There have, 
from time to time, been some thrilling man- 
hunts in our country—but there has never 
been one like this—in which a whole dedi- 
cated nation might work together to uncover 
this treasure of brains which Dr. Conant be- 
lieves is hiding in unlikely places all over 
America. 

Thus we might in time develop the leader- 
ship that a democracy needs—a leadership 
that would again give us the right to include 
that word “United” in the name United 
States of America—a leadership at all levels 
that would make it smart to be hard work- 
ing, honest, and unselfish—that would point 
out the stupidity of inflation, laziness, moral 
weakness, delinquency, divorce, tax evasion 
goofing off, and freeloading. 

It won’t be done in a day, perhaps not in 
a@ decade. 

Meanwhile, what can you and I do about 
ourselves? 

WE CAN START TODAY 


We can start taking our temperatures to- 
day, I think, and see whether or not we are 
victims of that American disaster disease— 
epidemic cynical selfishness. Let’s let some- 
one beat us at the light; let’s let the other 
fellow win one argument; let’s even let the 
wife have the last word—and see how much 
it hurts. 

Our secret weapon as a nation was given 
us 1,700 years before we were a nation by a 
man who said, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Maybe we can’t love our neighbors right at 
first, after so many years of loving ourselves. 
But we might start by treating them as allies 
at least. 

When the management man hates the 
union man, when the city man hates the 
farmer, when the workingman hates the pro- 
fessor, when the white-collar man hates the 
blue-collar man, when the rich man hates 
the poor man, and everybody hates the Gov- 
ernment, that is when the Kremlin rocks 
with laughter. 

We may never learn to love the jolly folks 
in the Kremlin—but it doesn’t seem fair to 
us to make them kill themselves with 
laughter. 

You know about that tide in the affairs 
of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune. 

There is also a tide in the affairs of na- 
tions—and this may be it for the United 
States. 

If it is, let us pray that you and I will 
not be found wanting. Thank you. 





THE LATE COLONEL FREDERICK 
H. PAYNE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr: Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived the sad news that an outstanding 
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American citizen, businessman, and pub- 
lic servant, Col. Frederick H. Payne has 
passed away. 

A leader in the industry of Massachu- 
setts, he was one of the organizers of the 
Greenfield Tap & Die Co., and was, con- 
currently, president of the Mechanics 
Trust Co. of Boston. Prior to World 
War I, he served as bank examiner for 
the State of Massachusetts. 

During World War I, he served in the 
Army Ordnance branch and was in 
charge of procurement for an eastern 
sector of the United States. He rose 
from the rank of major to colonel. After 
the war, he continued to serve in the 
Ordnance branch as assistant chief of 
the Bridgeport Ordnance District. 

In 1930 ‘he served the Federal Govern- 
ment in the post of Assistant Secretary 
under Patrick J. Hurley, then Secretary 
of War. In this capacity he had the 
supervision over the procurement of all 
military supplies and in the preparation 
of American industry for war. He re- 
signed his post at the end of President 
Hoover's term of office. In 1946, he was 
called by former President Truman to 
Washington for consultations on the 
problems of industry in preparedness 
for war. 

A man of the highest integrity and of 
great ability, Colonel Payne dedicated 
himself with equal fervor to duties of 
business, government, and community 
welfare. In all he exemplified a chari- 
table devotion which endeared him to 
those whom he knew and to those whom 
he served. 

I know that my distinguished col- 
leagues join me in extending, in this 
hour of bereavement, to the Payne fam- 
ily, our deep sympathies and profound 
condolences. 





ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. ContE|] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the king- 
dom of Greece, stanch friend of the 
United States and exemplary member 
among free nations, celebrates the 129th 
anniversary of its independence. On 
March 25, 1821, the Greek people as- 
serted their right for freedom by rising 
up against the imposed rule of the Ot- 
toman Empire. During the fierce and 
brave struggle, the famous British poet, 
Lord Byron, gave his life. The success 
of the brave Greek people in achieving 
independence won the admiration of 
freedom-loving men throughout the 
world. 

Considering the incalculable debt 
which Western civilization owes to 
Greece, it is certainly fitting that we 
join with her in commemorating this 
important anniversary. The heritage 
and basic philosophy of democracy be- 
queathed by Greece to all men shall al- 
ways remain the source for the immu- 
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table principles by which all peoples who 
are free and all those who aspire for 
freedom can hope and live. 





THE LABOR BOSS VERSUS THE AGED 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Boscu] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I posed the question, “Is the labor boss 
for or against the aged?” Recent events 
suggest the question was somewhat rhe- 
torical and that the answer is already 
known—the labor boss is opposed to the 
best interests of the aged citizens of our 
Nation. 

The labor boss has consistently favored 
printing press money and extravagant 
Government spending schemes in total 
disregard of the inevitably inflationary 
consequences. Nothing more adversely 
affects the economic security of the aged 
who are living on fixed incomes than the 
ravages of inflation and spiraling prices. 

The labor boss has negotiated compul- 
sory retirement ages in industrial con- 
tracts so that workers are forced out of 
the labor market at an arbitrary chrono- 
logical age without regard to the em- 
ployment capabilities of the individuals 
involved. 

Now the labor bosses have taken a new 
tack in their relentless endeavors to drive 
the aged from employment opportuni- 
ties. 

I have received a letter dated March 
25, 1960, from the AFL-CIO opposing 
the more than 175 bills pending before 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
which would liberalize the retirement 
test so as to allow beneficiaries to earn 
more than the $1,200 yearly without loss 
of benefit entitlement In its opposition 
to improving the economic opportunities 
for our aged, the AFL-CIO contends 
that this meritorious improvement would 
be discriminatory, costly, and counter to 
the basic purpose of the system. In 
short the AFL-CIO would deny to our 
aged citizens the right to work and would 
force them to rely solely on the bounty 
of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments for their economic survival. 

Mr. Speaker, this position of the 
AFL-CIO is completely contrary to the 
American way of life; this labor boss 
attempt to dictate to our aged should 
be resisted and rejected by all thinking 
Americans. 

The AFL-CIO opposition to a liberal- 
ized retirement test ignores the needs 
and abilities of our aged. The problems 
confronting our senior citizens cannot be 
solved by Government handouts. Prog- 
ress in medical science and improved 
health practices have added years of 
productivity to the lives of the aged. 
These people should be given maximum 
freedom in self-determination as to how 
the individual will spend those years. 
If the aged individual wants to retire 
immediately, he should be allowed to do 
so. If he desires to phase into his re- 
tirement gradually by maintaining a pro- 
gram of partial employment, he should 
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be allowed to do that; or if he would 
retire for a period and then desire to 
return to work, he should be allowed 
to do so. In short, Mr. Speaker, the 
AFL-CIO should not be allowed to dic- 
tate the employment-retirement deci- 
sions of our aged through labor boss’ 
resistance to warranted improvements in 
the retirement test under our social se- 
curity program. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include the letter dated March 
25 which I received from the AFL-CIO 
opposing liberalization of the retirement 
test: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. ALBERT H. Boscu, 
Member, Ways and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeEsaR Mr. BoscH: As you know there are 
some 175 bills which have been referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means which 
propose to modify the so-called retirement 
test in the Social Security Act. 

Some of these propose simply to increase 
the amount which individuals can earn 
without forfeiting social security benefits; 
others propose to abolish the test altogether. 

We have no doubt that these measures 
have been introduced with no other inten- 
tion than to liberalize the conditions under 
which retired persons and surviving members 
of workers’ families are eligible for monthly 
benefits. An examination of the practical ef- 
fects such proposals would have if adopted, 
however, raises a serious question as to 
whether they would, in fact, be beneficial to 
the greater number of people who look to 
the social security system for their economic 
security. 

There is attached a memorandum from the 
director of the AFL—CIO social security de- 
partment which sets forth in some detail our 
reasons for not favoring these proposals. In 
brief summary they can be stated as follows: 

1. The proposals would add substantially 
to the cost and benefit only a small minority. 
For the most part that minority would be 
made up of the people who least need social 
security benefits. 

2. There are other improvements in the 
system that would help a vastly greater num- 
ber of people—including those, such as 
widows with young children—who need ben- 
efits far more than the relatively well to do. 
These improvements can be obtained at the 
same or even less cost. 

3. The retirement test proposals are not 
only costly in themselves. but would add to 
the cost of all future benefit improvements. 

4. They go counter to the basic purpose of 
the system which is to replace a part of 
earned income lost on retirement. or be- 
cause of the death of the family breadwinner. 

To be sure there are anomalies in the 
present provision for determining retire- 
ment, and there are needed administrative 
improvements. We are glad that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has asked the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to study this matter and report on possi- 
ble changes. We in the AFL-CIO would cer- 
tainly welcome improvements that would 
make the application of the test more equi- 
table without adding to the cost of the sys- 
tem so as to jeopardize needed improvements 
for the great majority of social security bene- 
ficiaries now and in the future. 

We would appreciate your keeping these 
points in mind as a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee while the committee 
is considering changes in the social security 
program this year. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 
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INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HaLPpern] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent convening of the 10-nation dis- 
armament talks has stirred anticipation 
and hope throughout the world that a 
sound, enforceable agreement on the 
cessation of nuclear testing and the 
eventual destruction of armaments 
stockpiles can be negotiated. The 
terrible threat of nuclear annihilation 
can only lead reasonable men to make 
every effort, consistent with good faith, 
to come together and agree to the plac- 
ing of a steel vise around nuclear weap- 
onry. 

The current negotiations have already 
produced agreement in principle on some 
of the major aspects of international dis- 
armament. It is up to all of us to sup- 
port the efforts of our negotiators to re- 
duce such agreements to hard, binding, 
and enforceable provisions. 

The nightmare over mankind must be 
dispersed by the calm intercession of 
reason at as early a date as possible. 

Unreconciled speculations over the 
peril of fallout only increase the demand 
for an enforceable cessation of testing. 
Continued contamination of the atmos- 
phere has been vigorously decried by ex- 
perts without dissent. 

The growing roster of nations which 
do or shortly shall possess the capacity 
for producing nuclear weapons makes it 
urgent that immediate agreement on 
weapons control be attained. Expansion 
of the nuclear club can only aggravate 
the opportunities for catastrophe. 

Failure to reach an agreement on nu- 
clear weapons will in turn, react disad- 
vantageously on attempts to reach a 
workable resolution of the conventional 
disarmament problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
beginning to involve themselves more 
and more into this great matter. Knowl- 
edge and increased comprehension are 
leading to the realization that every ef- 
fort, consistent with our national secu- 
rity, should be made to reach solid 
agreement on the cessation of testing 
and the commencement of disarmament, 
nuclear and conventional, under inter- 
national controls. 

Recently, typical I am sure of pro- 
grams throughout the Nation, a series 
of seminars calling for sanity in nuclear 
policy were held in Queens, N.Y., for re- 
ligious leaders on the subject of “The 
Responsibility of Man in the Nuclear 
Age.” These seminars analyzed the bio- 
logical, psychological, religious, and po- 
litical aspects of the nuclear age. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Pres- 
ident has the prayers of these spiritual 
leaders as well as men of good will every- 
where for the successful culmination of 
the efforts to secure the execution of 
agreements for the cessation of nuclear 
testing under adequate inspection and 
control systems, and, for the commence- 
ment of general disarmament. 
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EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND THE U.S. 
BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unant- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OstTEerTaG] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past year many of us have been con- 
cerned about certain developments in 
our international trade, our interna- 
tional balance of payments and their ef- 
fect upon the economic development and 
progress of our Nation. Our traditional 
favorable balance of trade has narrowed 
in recent years and the deficit of our 
international payments has grown 
larger. In addition there have been 
expressions that some of our commodi- 
ties are being priced out of world mar- 
kets by wage and price movements, and 
that our foreign investment policies are 
causing us, in some cases, to export jobs 
instead of goods. 

As a result I requested the Library of 
Congress last fall to undertake a study 
of the entire situation and to pull to- 
gether in a single report all the informa- 
tion which reflected these developments. 
Such a report would bring more light 
to this difficult and many-sided problem, 
and put these developments into better 
perspective. The study was made by 
Dr. Howard S. Piquet, senior specialist 
in international trade and economics at 
the Library of Congress. The Legisla- 
tive Reference Service has just released 
an 88-page report entitled ‘Exports, 
Imports, and the U.S. Balance of Inter- 
national Payments.” It contains a great 
amount of information on the many as- 
pects of this important situation. 

The report covers the broad expanse 
of interwoven programs and _ policies 
which are a part of these developments. 
It illuminates many aspects of these pro- 
grams on which there are often more 
opinions than facts. It contains a num- 
ber of excellent charts which graphically 
illustrate the balance of payments situ- 
ation of the last decade. 

Many proposals have been advanced 
for strengthening our position on these 
matters and the report reviews them. 
Some already have been implemented by 
the administration, and others merit ad- 
ditional consideration. Not all of them 
will be embraced by everyone, of course. 

Some of the proposals are these: Sub- 
stitute in a number of ways “payments 
in kind” for unilateral dollar payments, 
transfer to our allies a larger share of 
the cost of military defense and eco- 
nomic aid, step up efforts to increase 
exports, and continue to oppose strongly 
any and all inflationary actions. 

Some improvements already have been 
noted in our trade and payment balances 
in recent months, I am happy to say, 
and we are encouraged to believe that 
this trend will continue. Nevertheless, 
I would like all my colleagues to have 
the benefit of this Legislative Reference 
Service report and therefore will include 
the sumimary and conclusions of the re- 
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port following these remarks. In addi-« 
tion, I would like to point out some other 
interesting and important data contained 
in the body of the report. 

The United States has had a deficit in 
its international payments in every year 
except one, since 1950. The imbalance 
has only become alarming in the past 2 
years when it exceeded $3 billion. 

This worsening of the imbalance is at- 
tributed to two major changes. They 
are a lessening of the margin of our ex- 
ports over imports—our trade balance 
was about $1 billion in 1959—and a large 
increase in the outflow of capital for for- 
eign investment. Before 1956 the inflow 
of foreign investment into the country 
and the returns from our own foreign in- 
vestments always exceeded the outflow of 
dollars for new U.S. investments and 
payments on foreign investments in the 
United States. Since then, more invest- 
ment capital has been flowing out than 
coming into the country. It should be 
noted that much of the increase in our 
investment has been due to Government 
programs to finance the disposal of sur- 
plus agriculture products. 

The study reveals that imports have 
increased somewhat faster than our 
gross national product during the last 5 
years, but exports have failed to increase 
as rapidly as the gross national prod- 
uct. In the last 5 years, the gross na- 
tional product has gained by 29 percent, 
our imports have grown by 37 percent, 
and exports by approximately 20 percent. 
Automobiles and iron and steel products 
have been largely responsible for the 
bulge in imports. Auto imports for ex- 
ample, have increased more than 11 
times since 1954. 

The narrowing of the margin of our 
exports over imports is a disturbing de- 
velopment under present conditions. 
New aggressive promotion of our exports 
has begun, and it is hoped that this will 
improve the situation. However, a care- 
ful review of our import policies also 
would be in order to strengthen our 
trade position. 

Federal nonmilitary grant programs to 
foreign nations have remained quite 
stable in recent years at about $1.6 bil- 
lion, but our costs abroad for maintain- 
ing our Armed Forces in foreign lands 
has risen considerably in recent years 
to more than $3 billion annually. This 
does not include military assistance in 
the form of equipment and services or 
dollar payments made to Americans. It 
includes only dollars which are paid to 
foreign nations for support of our forces. 

We are already urging our allies, of 
course, to share a larger portion of the 
defense burden of the free world. The 
report contains a table which shows that 
the United States spends a greater share 
of its gross national product for defense 
than do any of our European allies. The 
United States spent more than 10 per- 
cent of its gross national product for de- 
fense in 1958; other nations show 7 per- 
cent for France and England; 5.4 for 
Canada; and 3.1 percent for West Ger- 
many. 

The report points out, too, that our 
programs of economic assistance finance 
directly or indirectly, more than one- 
eighth of all U.S. exports of goods and 
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services. Agriculture exports are par- 
ticularly aided in this fashion; Govern- 
ment programs financed about one-third 
of the total agriculture exports of $4 bil- 
lion in 1958. It is clear that our present 
agriculture programs are costly on all 
sides; not only is the price support pro- 
gram costly, but it has resulted also in a 
substantial decrease in cotton exports 
and costly disposal programs for surplus 
crops. 

Maintaining of stable prices and 
checking of inflation are just as impor- 
tant to foreign trade as they are to do- 
mestic economics. The report reveals 
that inflation in the United States dur- 
ing the present administration has been 
less than in most other countries. 
Prices of consumer goods in the United 
States have risen about 10 percent since 
1953. In West Germany the increase in 
prices has been 14 percent; England and 
Sweden, 20 percent; Canada, 11 percent; 
and France, 31 percent. 

This data supports some steps which 
have already been taken by the admin- 
istration and suggests still other courses 
of action. I hope this report will prove 
to be helpful and will receive the con- 
sideration of all concerned with “Ex- 
ports, imports, and the U.S. balance of 
international payments.” 

Following are the summary and con- 
clusions of the report: 

Exports, IMPORTS, AND THE U.S. BALANCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SUMMARY 

The balance of international payments is 
nothing more than a two-sided statement 
showing the number of dollars entering, and 
the number leaving, the country for stated 
reasons over a given period of time. It 
should not be confused with the narrower 
concept of the balance of trade, or the more 
fundamental concept of a balance sheet of 
the Nation’s economy. The fact that the 
United States currently has an excess of in- 
ternational dollar payments over receipts 
does not mean that its economy has become 
weak. On the contrary, it is stronger than 
ever. 

The large increase in the excess of pay- 
ments over receipts has resulted from the 
continued payment of between $4 and $5 
billion a year to maintain the U.S. Military 
Establishment abroad and to pay for non- 
military foreign aid, a large increase in US. 
foreign investment, and the fact that the 
economies of Western Europe and Japan 
have recovered from the war. For the first 
time those countries are able to compete 
in the world markets. Because of weakness 
in their reserve positions they have chosen 
to spend a large proportion of their dollar 
surpluses to build up their monetary and 
banking reserves. They have been doing this 
by accumulating dollar balances in the 
United States and, to a certain extent, by 
increasing their gold holdings. At what 
point they will stop building up the reserves 
and begin buying larger quantities of U.S. 
exports depends on relative prices, interest 
rates, national monetary policies and, above 
all else, relative inflation in their own coun- 
tries and in the United States. 

As long as the leading countries of the 
world were operating under the international 
free gold standard they were not conscious 
of any balance of payments problem because 
payments and receipts could not get far out 
of line with each other. Today, however, the 
correctives of the free gold standard are no 
longer operative and countries intervene 
whenever their international payments 
greatly exceed receipts, 
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Exports and imports of goods and services 
account for the great bulk of the interna- 
tional movement of dollars into, and out of, 
the United States. Although the United 
States has had an annual adverse balance in 
its international payments ever since 1950, 
it did not become large enough to occasion 
concern until 1958 when it suddenly in- 
creased from around $1.5 billion to $3.4 
billion. 

Two unilateral payment accounts—ac- 
counts that represent the payment of dollars 
without the direct receipt of anything in re- 
turn—are the cost of maintaining the U.S. 
Military Establishment abroad and nonmili- 
tary foreign aid that is given in dollars. In 
recent years the former has been increasing, 
while the latter has been decreasing. To- 
gether, they have been fairly constant, at 
between $4 and $5 billion per year. 

It would be misleading to compare changes 
in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments in 1958 or 1959 with 1957 or 1956 be- 
cause of the Suez crisis that occurred in the 
autumn of 1956. That crisis occasioned such 
an abnormal increase in U.S. exports that in 
1957 the excess of exports over imports 
reached a high point of $6.5 billion compared 
with the more normal excess in the years 
immediately preceding the crisis of about $3 
billion. In 1958 the favorable trade balance 
receded to the more normal figure of $3.5 
billion. In 1959, however, it narrowed to ap- 
proximately $1 billion. 

The most appropriate years for compari- 
son are 1953-55 and 1958-59. The in- 
crease in the adverse balance of payments 
between 1954 and 1958 can be accounted for 
by increased capital outflow alone, while 
about 60 percent of the increase in the ad- 
verse balance in 1959 was caused by the 
narrowing of the favorable trade surplus 
and about one-third by the outflow of 
capital. 

Merchandise exports 

U.S. exports increased only slightly less 
than the gross national product between 
1950 and 1959. There were two big bulges 
in exports, the first in 1951 during the 
Korean War, and the second in 1956-57, 
following the Suez crisis. The excess of 
merchandise exports over merchandise im- 
ports was actually greater in 1958 than in 
1955. Most of the narrowing of the export 
surplus did not occur until 1959. 

Between 1954-55 and 1959 (first 7 months) 
U.S. exports increased 20 percent, compared 
with an increase in gross national product 
of 29 percent. Most of the failure of exports 
to increase by as much as the gross national 
product can be accounted for by the falling 
off in the exports of raw cotton and fron 
and steel mill products. Most of the other 
decreases in exports, including cotton manu- 
factures, nonferrous metals, civilian air- 
craft, petroleum and dairy products were 
offset by increases, including: industrial 
machinery, grains and grain preparations, 
chemical specialties, rubber products, oil 
seed and oils, industrial chemicals, radio 
and television apparatus and _ office 
machinery. 

Exports as a whole in 1959 were still higher 
than exports in 1954-55 by $2.4 billion. 


Merchandise imports 


Although imports of certain consumer 
goods, such as automobiles and glass pro- 
ducts, have increased greatly since 1954-55, 
total imports have increased by 37 percent, 
or 8 percentage points more than the in- 
crease in gross national product. 

If the increased imports of automobiles, 
alone, are omitted from the picture the in- 
crease in imports is 30 percent, a rate only 
slightly higher than the increase in gross 
national product (29 percent). Except for 
automobiles, most of the increased imports 
in excess of the increase in gross national 
product have been offset by decreases in 
other lines. There have been substantial 
decreases in imports of: coffee, copper, 
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cocoa, ferro-alloys, tin, wool, grains and 
feeds, and nickel. However, there have been 
important changes in the composition of 
imports. Imports of foodstuffs and bever- 
ages have fallen off, largely because of the 
big drop in the price of coffee. Other im- 
portant declines have been in cooper, tin, 
wool, grains and feeds, nickel and sisal, 
The principal increases have been in petro- 
leum, iron ore, aluminum and bauxite. 

Imports of semi-processed materials show 
a substantial increase, principally because 
of increased imports of certain iron and steel 
mill products. Imports of consumer manu- 
factured goods, particularly automobiles, 
have been increasing. 

On balance, there is little evidence to sup- 
port the assertion that the United States 
is “pricing itself out of world markets” in 
any general sense. The decline in the mer- 
chandise export surplus between 1954-55 
and 1959 can be accounted for by the in- 
creased imports of automobiles and petro- 
leum, together with the decreased exports 
of raw cotton. Generally speaking, in- 
creased imports have been more significant 
than decreased exports in the narrowing of 
the merchandise export surplus, 


Capital movements 


From 1951 to 1955 the inflow of earnings 
on U.S. investments abroad, together with 
the inflow of new foreign capital, exceeded 
the outflow of new U.S. foreign investment 
and payments of earnings on existing for- 
eign investments in the United States, by 
as much as $1 billion a year. Since 1956, 
however, the net outflow of dollars on ac- 
count of new investment and earnings on 
existing investment has exceeded the in- 
flow by as much as $1.5 billion a year. The 
largest part of the earnings received from 
U.S. investments abroad have been earn- 
ings on direct investment. Such investment 
has been increasing in recent years largely 
because of the formation of the European 
Common Market and the European Free 
Trade Association, which have provided in- 
ducements for U.S. capital to establish pro- 
duction facilities within those free trade 
areas, 

It is still too early to know whether the 
United States is entering a new phase in 
its international financial position. If there 
is to be a substantial and persistent increase 
in the net movement of U.S. capital abroad 
it is to be expected that there will be a 
changed relationship between exports and 
imports, with the latter eventually expand- 
ing, relative to the former. 


Gold movements and dollar balances 


The widening of the international pay- 
ments deficit of the United States in 1958 
and 1959 was accompanied by the loss of 
over $3 billion of monetary gold. Neverthe- 
less, the United States still has ample gold 
reserves, even above the 25 percent legal 
minimum reserve against outstanding Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and deposits. The United 
States still has over half the world’s total 
monetary gold and foreign withdrawal of 
gold was considerably smaller in 1959 than 
in 1958. It is significant that the countries 
of Western Europe not only have slowed 
down their acquisition of gold, as they have 
succeeded in building up their own gold 
reserves, but that they have not withdrawn 
dollars. In fact, even while withdrawing 
gold, they have been adding substantially to 
their dollar reserves in U.S. banks, thereby 
demonstrating continued confidence in the 
U.S, dollar, 


Areas in which action has been proposed 


Some of the remedies that have been 
proposed to decrease the deficit in the 
balance of international payments would 
involve major changes in foreign policy. 
Since the balance of payments deficit is & 
superficial phenomenon, relative to foreign 
policy, it would seem short-sighted to al- 
low important features of the latter to be 
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scrapped merely for the sake of balance 
in the former. The maintenance of the U.S. 
military establishment overseas and the ren- 
dering of non-military foreign aid either 
are essential to U.S. foreign policy, or they 
are not. If they are essential, they should 
not be abandoned merely for balance of 
payments reasons, 

The same reasoning applies to restrictions 
accinst merchandise imports and the subsi- 
dization of exports, in view of the expressed 
liberal foreign trade policy of the United 
States. 

Devaluation of the dollar would be evi- 
dence of a major departure from the policy 
of maintaining the dollar as an important 
international reserve currency, and could 
lead to disastrous competitive devaluation. 

Among proposals that have been made that, 
for the most part, seem consistent with ex- 
isting U.S. foreign policy objectives, are the 
following: 

A. That payments “in kind” be substi- 
tuted, wherever possible, for unilateral trans- 
fers, particularly for nonmilitary foreign aid 
and for the support of the US. military 
establishment abroad. 

B. That the United States ask the Western 
European countries to assume a larger pro- 
portion of the cost of foreign aid to under- 
developed countries and of the cost of the 
common defense of the free world. 

C. With respect to gold and the interna- 
tional payments system— 

1. That assurance be given to other coun- 
tries that the United States will maintain 
the price of gold at $35 per ounce, either by 
Presidential pronouncement or a declaration 
of Congress. 

2. That the present 25 percent legal mini- 
mum gold reserve requirement against Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and deposits be reduced, 
or eliminated, so as to free almost $12 billion 
of gold for the settlement of international 
accounts, 

8. That steps be taken to establish an 
international reserve bank to serve the coun- 
tries of the Atlantic Community or, alter- 
natively, that the International Monetary 
Fund be expanded to perform this function 
for its entire membership. 

D. That US. industry do a better job in 
exporting, with respect to selling methods, 
market research, product styling, etc., and 
that efforts to liberalize international trade 
not be further throttled. 

E. That inflation not be permitted to get 
out of hand, 

CONCLUSIONS 


The fact that the United States has an 
adverse balance in its international pay- 
ments is not a cause for alarm, as far as 
the basic economic strength of the country 
is concerned. However, it does present a 
problem with respect to gold and confidence 
in the dollar that cannot be ignored. 

There is danger that solutions will be 
applied that go far beyond the area of money 
and finance, in which the problem lies, into 
the area of foreign policy. In particular, 
there is danger (hat the objectives of foreign 
policy may be sacrificed, unintentionally, be- 
cause of preoccupation with the relatively 
superficial problem of maintaining balance 
between international monetary payments 
and receipts. 

The balance of payments problem consists 
of two parts, the first, an explanation of what 
is happening with respect to the flow of 
dollars into, and out of the country, and the 
second an explanation of why receipts have 
failed to increase to balance the increased 
dollar outflow. Credit money (as opposed to 
the precious metals) is of ultimate value 
only in the country that issues it and there 
is an inexorable tendency for money to re- 
turn to its home base. Thus, U.S. dollars 
tend to return to the United States, British 
pounds sterling tend to return to Great 
Britain, and so on. 
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An analysis of international dollar pay- 
ments and receipts, in and of itself, does not 
constitute an explanation of why receipts are 
lagging behind payments. Under the old 
free gold standard, the unimpeded inter- 
national movement of gold would have 
brought about adjustment of prices between 
countries, thereby effecting balance in inter- 
national payments fairly quickly. In the 
absence of an automatic adjustment mecha- 
nism, there is in almost every country fear 
that the adjustment of its economy to the 
economies of other countries will have de- 
flationary effects whieh all are loathe to face. 

After World War II European countries 
were unable to generate sufficient exports 
to balance the aid payments that the United 
States was making to them under the 
Marshall plan. Indeed, it was because Eu- 
rope lacked capacity that the Marshall plan 
was necessary in the first place. The mone- 
tary reserve positions of the European coun- 
tries were weak and it was necessary for them 
to acquire gold or to build up their dollar 
balances in the United States. The fact that 
the United States maintained parity between 
the dollar and gold made it a matter of in- 
difference to them whether they accumulated 
gold or dollar balances. The dollar had be- 
come the world’s major international reserve 
currency. 

All through the period of the dollar short- 
age, the United States was incurring a deficit 
in its balance of payments at the rate of 
about $1.5 billion a year, the amount by 
which other countries were increasing their 
dollar reserves. Unilateral dollar payments 
by the United States, for maintenance of its 
Military Establishment abroad and for non- 
military grant aid, remained fairly constant 
throughout the 1949-59 decade at $4-$5 
billion a year. 

By 1958 the countries of Western Europe 
and Japan had become competitive in world 
markets and they were able to generate ex- 
ports in volume. According to the theory 
of economic adjustment, the steady uni- 
lateral outflow of dollars from the United 
States should have stimulated a return of 
dollars in the form of demand for U.S. ex- 
ports. Merchandise exports, in fact, did in- 
crease, relative to merchandise imports be- 
tween 1950 and 1958 to the extent of 63 
percent, compared with an increase of 44 
percent in merchandise imports. Because 
of the sharp increase in imports in 1959, 
however, the increases in exports and im- 
ports in the 1950-59 period were 60 percent 
and 69 percent, respectively. 

If services and merchandise trade are con- 
sidered together, dollar receipts in the pericd 
1950-58, including interest and other earn- 
ings on foreign investment, increased 69 
percent, compared with an increase on the 
payments side of only 54 percent.! Thus, 
until 1958 there was a tendency for dollar 
receipts on current account to increase more 
rapidly than dollar payments. 

However, the increase was not substantial 
enough to offset the unilateral transfers ‘of 
approximately $5 billion a year, together 
with the large increase in U.S. foreign in- 
vestment after 1955. The excess of dollar 
payments over dollar receipts loomed large 
in 1958 and 1959 because other countries did 
not spend enough dollars for U.S. merchan- 
dise and services. Instead, they chose to 
add to their monetary reserves in the form 
of dollar balances and, in 1958 as in 1953, 
to replenish their gold holdings. Commodity 
prices, interest rates, and national monetary 
policies all played a role. In 1959 they chose 
to curtail purchases of gold and again to add 
to their dollar balances. 





1 Because of the narrowing of the export 
trade surplus in 1959, dollar receipts on cur- 
rent account increased 66 percent, compared 
with an increase of 78 percent in dollar 
payments in the 1950-59 period. 
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Dollars have been returning to the United 
States, but not in the form of concentrated 
demand for U.S. merchandise and services.. 
When it will become profitable for foreign 
holders of dollars to increase their purchases 
of U.S. merchandise remains to be seen. In 
large measure, it will depend on U.S. prices, 
relative to prices abroad. For this reason, 
among others, it is essential that inflation 
be restrained. 

Although there is little evidence that the 
United States is being priced out of world 
markets, in any general sense, it. is true that 
exports have not been increasing as rapidly 
as they should in view of the continued uni- 
lateral export of dollars. It is evident, fur- 
thermore, that national agricultural policy, 
particularly with respect to cotton, has had 
the effect of impeding U.S. exports at a time 
when foreign manufacturing industry has 
been becoming more competitive. As long 
as U.S. foreign policy calls for the unilateral 
outflow of $4 to $5 billion a year, it is es- 
sential that exports increase. 

It is difficult to know to what extent it 
is safe to rely on the broad forces of economic 
adjustment. The increase of exports rela- 
tive to imports in the fourth quarter of 1959 
is encouraging in this regard and may signify 
that the forces of adjustment are already 
well under way. ; 

If it is decided that the forces of economic 
adjustment are too sluggish, a further ques- 
tion arises as to whether intervention should 
try to assist the economic forces to adjust, 
or whether it should prevent them from do- 
ing so. Proposed solutions run all the way 
from those that would be inconsistent with 
major foreign policy objectives, such as 
severe cutbacks in the US. Military Estab- 
lishment abroad and in foreign aid, to those 
that would assist the forces of adjustment 
within the framework of existing foreign 
policy, such as the encouragement of better 
exporting methods and procedures. 


Areas in which action has been proposed 


A. The substitution, wherever feasible, of 
payments “in kind” for unilateral dollar 
transfers: Since what is of concern is the 
excess of international dollar payments over 
receipts, a logical solution would be to sub- 
stitute nondollar payments for dollar pay- 
ments, wherever possible. The excess of 
payments over receipts does not signify any 
economic or financial incapacity within the 
United States. The close to $5 billion that is 
being paid abroad currently to maintain our 
oversea Military Establishment and for non- 
military foreign aid exert no great strain on 
the country’s domestic economy. 

It would seem logical to substitute pay- 
ments “in kind” for dollar payments to cover 
part of the cost of maintaining our troops 
and military installations abroad. It might 
even be feasible to persuade American over- 
sea military personnel to accept part of their 
compensation, including a small premium, in 
the form of savings certificates that could 
be spent only in the United States. 

No one seems to know how much of the 
$1.5 billion of nonmilitary grant aid is in 
the form of dollars. Offshore procurement, 
which in fiscal 1959 accounted for $500 mil- 
lion, clearly necessitates the use of dollars. 
Even some of the aid that is given in the 
form of surplus agricultural commodities in- 
volves dollars. The best available estimates 
indicate that approximately one-half of the 
$1.5 billion involves the transfer of dollars. 
It does not seem unreasonable to anticipate 
that perhaps $1 billion of the $5 billion now 
being spent to support the U.S. Military 
Establishment abroad and as nonmilitary 
grant aid, together, could be transferred 
from the “dollar” category to the “in kind” 
category. 

The recent requirement that the proceeds 
of dollar loans granted by the Development 
Loan Fund be spent entirely in the United 
States was a step in this direction, although 
there is some question as to whether the 
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move was adequately explained to the public 
at the time it was announced. 

A similar result could be achieved by 
reducing offshore procurement. Such a 
move, as well as the “Buy American” require- 
ment of the Development Loan Fund, would 
add to the cost of foreign aid, although prob- 
ably not substantially. 

B. Transfer to our allies of a larger share 
of the cost of military defense and economic 
aid: The rapid economic recovery of Western 
Europe raises the question of whether those 
countries should not be called upon to pay a 
larger proportion of the cost of the common 
military defense and economic develop- 
mental aid. Immediately following World 
War II, when the Marshall plan was inaug- 
urated and the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization was formed, it was understood that 
Europe would not be expected to make huge 
dollar expenditures, because of the then 
worldwide dollar shortage. 

In view of Europe's economic recovery and 
the disappearance of the dollar shortage, it 
has been suggested that Europe assume a 
larger share of these costs. Whether or not 
the Western European countries are bearing 
a fair share of the cost of military defense 
and economic developmental aid, it is clear 
that, as far as their balance of payments 
positions are concerned, they are now in a 
better position to pay than they were a few 
years ago. 

The fact that the United States has been 
spending over $3 billion a year, for quite a 
few years, to maintain U.S. military bases 
throughout the world indicates that the 
American people believe the maintenance 
of an adequate global military posture is 
vital to this country’s self-interest. If they 
do not believe this our foreign military 
establishment is wasteful and should have 
been cut back long ago. 

If, however, the maintenance of U.S. mili- 
tary forces abroad is essential to world 
peace, it would be tragic to abandon the ef- 
fort merely because of temporary interna- 
tional payments difficulty. The size of our 
foreign military establishment should be 
determined as part of the overall defense 
picture, not as an aspect of the balance of 
payments problem. 

The same reasoning applies to nonmilitary 
foreign grants. Either such aid is essential 
to U.S. foreign policy, or the $1.5 billion per 
annum that it costs is being wasted. 

Both types of expenditure have been justi- 
fied by the administration and in Congress 
on the ground that they are vital to foreign 
policy. It would not be flattering to our 
good judgment as a nation if, at the first 
sign of a financial cloud on the horizon, we 
were to scrap our basic long-term objectives. 

The military equipment and supplies that 
are being furnished to other countries under 
the mutual security program (military as- 
sistance) and which amount to between $2 
and $2.5 billion a year, are not included in 
the expenditures herein referred to. Mili- 
tary assistance is given “in Eind,” rather 
than in dollars, and does not directly affect 
the balance of international payments. 

C. Suggestions with respect to gold and 
the International Payments System: (1) De- 
valuation of the dollar in terms of gold: 
Many foreign countries maintain their re- 
serves in both gold and dollars, with the 
result that the United States has become 
a major banker for the free world. Inter- 
national confidence in the dollar, therefore, 
is vital. Unless the dollar is maintained at 
its present parity with gold, foreigners will 
transfer much of their dollar holdings to 
gold. If the United States were to raise 
the price of gold above its present level of 
$35 an ounce it would undermine confidence 
and lead toa “run” on gold. Far from solv- 
ing the problem of international imbalance, 
devaluation of the dollar would aggravate 
it and could participitate an international 
financial crisis, 
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2. Assurance that the $35 per ounce price 
of gold will be maintained: Such an assur- 
ance might be a good way to enhance con- 
fidence in the dollar among foreigners who 
hold a substantial proportion of their re- 
serves in dollars. Assurance could be by 
Presidential pronouncement or by a declara- 
tion of Congress. Although it would afford 
no permanent guarantee against devalua- 
tion, it could allay the fear that a change is 
imminent. 

3. Reduction, or elimination, of the 25-per- 
cent minimum gold reserve requirement: 
The present 25-percent legal gold reserve 
requirement against Federal Reserve notes 
and deposits is something of an anachro- 
nism, since neither notes nor deposits are any 
longer convertible into gold. Because of the 
requirement, approximately $12 Dillion of 
the $19.5 billion monetary gold stock of the 
United States is earmarked for this pur- 
pose and cannot be used to settle interna- 
tional balances. If the requirement were 
reduced, or abandoned, there wou'd be con- 
Siderable addition to the approximately $7.5 
billion of “free gold” now available for the 
settlement of international balances. 

Most countries have given up the gold re- 
serve requirement for their central banks, 
In Europe, the only countries retaining a 
provision that their central banks hold a 
minimum gold reserve are Belgium and 
§ vitzerland. 

Little concern was manifested, either in 
the United Siates or abroad, when Congress 
reduced the reserve rcquirement from 40 
percent against Federal Rescrve notes and 
35 percent arainst deposit Mabilities to 25 
percent against both in the Gold Rescrve Act 
of 1915. Further action would best be taken 
at a time when confidence in the dollar is 
unquestioned. Action taken ata time when 
there is concern over the dollar might have 
an unfortunate psycholog‘cal effect. 

4. International pooling of gold reserves: 
The centralization of gold reserves on a na- 
tional basis, which the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1914 made pos- 
sible, did much allay the fears of financial 
panic and was a vast improvement over the 
o:d National Banking System. 

What applies within a country also could 
apply internationally if the political means 
for effecting it cou'd be found. It has been 
suzgested that the countries of the Atlantic 
Community—particularly the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom—pool their 
gold reserves by forming an Atlantic Com- 
munity Reserve Bonk. As an alternative, 
the authority of the International Monetary 
Fund could be expanded to enable it to per- 
form this function. 

Economically, such a solution to the prob- 
lem of “international liquidity’ would be 
logical. The difficulties are essentially po- 
litical and involve questions of national 
sovercignty as related to money. 

D. Try to increase merchandise exports, 
relative to merchandise imports: Govern- 
mental restriction of imports would widen 
the export trade surplus by reducing im- 
ports. W'thin a short time, however, the 
effect would be to throttle ex»vorts also. For 
more than 25 years the United States has 
led the movement for the mutual reduction 
of tariffs and other trade barriers. It has 
done so through the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program and by leadership in the 
formation of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. At the moment, quite prop- 
erly, it is urging other members of the GATT 
to eliminate whatever discriminatory quotas 
they still impose against US. exnorts. The 
strongest argument for such action is the 
disappearance of the dollar shortage. 

The imposition of intensified restrictions 
against imports wou!d be an announcement 
to the world that the United S'‘tates had 
abandoned leadership with respect to inter- 
national economic cooperation. Other coun- 
tries would follow suit and world trade 
would become engulfed in a contracting 
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spiral that would aggravate national eco. 
nomic problems everywhere. 

American industry never has been partic. 
ularly export minded. In the past, the home 
market has been so large that U.S. manu- 
facturcrs have looked upon foreign markets 
as not much more than convenient saleg 
outlets whenever, for one reason or another, 
there has been contraction in the home mar- 
ket. This has been the case especially since 
World War II, white dollars were in short 
supply and Europe was not able to compete 
internationally. Since US. production costs 
could not be seriously undercut by Europe, 
there was little reason for most U.S. pro- 
ducers to fear European competition. 

Now, however, the situation is changing. 
European producers of manufactured goods 
not only have recovered from the war, but 
they have become competitive. It is im- 
portant that U.S. exports increase, but if the 
increase is brought about by governmental 
subsidy, either direct or indirect, it will only 
aggravate the problem by inviting retalia- 
tion. Other governments can play the same 
g2me. Competitive export subsidization by 
all countries would lead to the intensifica- 
tion of barriers against imports everywhere 
and result in a contracting spiral of world 
trade. Only by improvements in productive 
eMficiency, by the reduction of costs, and by 
better selling methods can exports be in- 
creased. It is particularly important that 
U.S. manufacturers style their products for 
export to satisfy the demands of foreign 
buyers. 

Now that the Western European countries 
and Japan have improved their balance of 
payments positions, there is little reason for 
them to continue to discriminate against 
U.S. goods. Discrimination was tolerated 
during the period of the dollar shortage be- 
cause other countries were not able to gener- 
ate the exports needed to acquire dollars. 
This is no longer the case and the United 
States, quite appropriately, has appealed to 
other countrics, particularly the members 
of GATT, to abandon their discriminatory 
import restrictions. 

Response to the appeal has been gratifying. 
It is estimated that the reductions in dollar 
discrimination announced in 1959 will make 
possible an expansion of at least $300 mil- 
lion a year in U.S. exports. The movement 
needs to be continued and the United States 
Government shou'd call attention to such 
barricrs wherever they persist. 

The European Common Market (Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, West 
Germany and Italy) and the European Free 
Trade Association (United Kingdom, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria 
and Portugal) are sympathetic with the idea 
of liberalizing trade and have announced 
thei~ desire to negotiate with the United 
States for that purpose. As has been often 
stated, trade is not a one-way street. Once 
the discriminations against U.S. exports 
have been terminated, in accordance with 
the principles of the International Monetary 
Fund and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the next stcp is to seek the re- 
duction of other trade barricrs on a mutual 
basis. 

E. Curb inflation: The importance of 
curbing inflation can hardly be over-empha- 
sized in any analysis of the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. U.S. dollars that reach the 
hands of foreigners through the sale of 
merchandise, through investment, foreign 
aid or in any other way are of value, ulti- 
mately, only in the United States. The 
problem of the balance of payments is: Why 
are outstanding dollars so sluggish in re- 
turning to the United Statcs, relative to the 
rate at which dollars are being paid out? 

Fundamental to all economic analysis 1s 
the operation of compensatory, or correc- 
tive forces. In the absence of rigidities of 
one kind or another, dollars now extant will 
either return to the United States to pur- 
chase merchandise or services, or be accumu- 
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lated in the form of dollar reserves. Clearly, 
there is a limit to the dollar reserves that 
are needed by other countries. If the forces 
of inflation should gather momentum the 
United States would become a poor place 
in which to buy because of high prices, and 
dollars would be converted into gold, even 
if gold reserves are accumulated to a 
greater degree than necessary. 

It is important, therefore, that prices in 
the United States not rise too| high relative 
to prices in other countries if U.S. exports 
are to increase. Fortunately, there is rea- 
son to believe that other countries, par- 
ticularly in Europe, appreciate the nature of 
the gold and dollar problem and that they 
will not accumulate gold needlessly. Already 
there are signs that the forces of adjust- 
ment are at work. Preliminary figures for 
U.S. exports in the fourth quarter of 1959 
showed improvement, relative to imports, 
compared with 1958 and there are signs 
that wages are rising faster in Western 
Europe than in the United States. 

All this could be upset, however, if infla- 
tion in the United States should get out 
of hand. 





BILL FOR SURVEY OF MERAMEC 
RIVER BASIN 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri {[Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a bill calling 
for a review of the Corps of Engineers 
flood control survey of the Meramec 
River basin in which lie 24,000 acres of 
land available for development as part 
of the eastern Missouri-southern Illinois 
complex centered on the city of St. Louis. 

The original survey of this valley, 
which includes parts of Franklin, Jef- 
ferson and St. Louis Counties in Missouri, 
was conducted by the Corps of Engi- 
neers in 1949. As a result of this survey 
there were authorized three dams, one 
upstream on the Meramec and one each 
on its two tributary streams, the Big and 
Bourbeuse Rivers. By the construction 
of these three dams it was shown that 
the flood problem which plagues the 
lower river valley and hinders its de- 
velopment could be relieved. 

Following the survey and the author- 
ization of the project, opposition to it 
arose which has since blocked any ap- 
propriation of funds for the completion 
of the plans, including bringing the sur- 
vey up to date. This bill provides for 
bringing up to date the information that 
is available on this problem of flooding 
in the Meramec basin so that a proper 
plan may be drawn for flood protection 
and the prevention of the damage that 
accompanies flooding. 

The Federal Government has quite 
properly taken the paramount role in 
controlling the problems of flooding on 
the navigable waterways of the United 
States and on those tributaries which, 
by their flooding, affect these navigable 
waterways. The relationship of the 
Meramec to the Mississippi is an exam- 
ple of such a situation. There is an im- 
portant place, of course, for efforts on 
the part of State and governmental and 
private local groups. 
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Studies of this problem of flood con- 
trol in the Meramec basin are now being 
conducted by Washington University of 
St. Louis and by other interested groups. 
I believe that by working in cooperation 
with the Corps of Engineers a plan can 
be formulated which will protect this 
area which is ripe for residential and in- 
dustrial development. There is little 
question but the survey will show that 
flood damage caused by failure to protect 
against flooding is far in excess to the 
cost of adequate protection. The for- 
mula required by the Army Engineers 
must show a cost-benefit ratio which 
makes any project economically feasible. 





GODIN DE LEPINAY: FORGOTTEN 
PRECURSOR OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania | Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a 
period of years I have addressed the 
House on various aspects of the Panama 
Canal question—historical, juridical, ad- 
ministrative, and the transcendent issue 
of type of canal for increased transit 
capacity. The preparation of my state- 
ments has involved many hours of criti- 
cal examination of an extensive litera- 
ture. Yet, despite the volume of source 
material that is available, the canal ques- 
tion is far from exhausted as a challeng- 
ing opportunty for those who wish to 
grapple with it. 

What is perhaps its most fascinating 
story is that of the plan under which 
the Panama Canal was constructed and 
has been subsequently operated. It ap- 
pears in the mass of published material 
as rare nuggets of precious metal in a 
mine. 

The plan traces back to the Interna- 
tional Congress for Consideration of an 
Interoceanic Canal that assembled at 
Paris in 1879 under the leadership of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, who applied the 
full force of his prestige and genius to 
secure approval by this Congress for a 
canal at Panama of sea level design. 

Only one engineer in that Congress had 
adequately studied the problems in- 
volved. When he saw the trend toward 
a sea level decision, he rose in strong 
protest and proposed what he described 
as a practical plan. 

Briefly stated, his plan provided for 
constructing terminal dams at Gatun 
and Miraflores to impound the waters of 
the Rio Chagres on the Atlantic side of 
the Continental Divide and the Rio 
Grande on the Pacific side to form two 
lakes about 80 feet high, joining the 
lakes thus created by a channel cut 
through the central mass, and connect- 
ing the lakes with the oceans by locks. 
This, he stated, was not only the best 
plan for engineering, but also best for 
navigation. 

De Lepinay’s brilliant idea was ignored 
and the great effort of France to build 
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the Panama Canal tragically failed. 
Nevertheless, his conception of that plan 
and his dramatic presentation of it be- 
fore the Paris Congress in 1879 estab- 
lished him as the architectural and engi- 
neering genius who originated the plan 
under which the Panama Canal was 
eventually constructed. His name was 
Adolphe Godin de Lepinay y de Brusly 
(1821-1898). 

The next towering figure in Panama 
Canal history did not appear until 1905, 
after the United States had undertaken 
the task of its construction. 

Possessing the ability to reduce prob- 
lems to their simplest denominators, he 
soon recognized that the plan that 
utilized in the highest degree the forces 
of nature and did not go against nature 
was that providing a high-level lake and 
lock canal, hus converting the Rio 
Chagres into a beneficent agency and re- 
ducing the hazards involved in cutting 
through the Continental Divide. 

After a memorable struggle in the 
Congress in 1906, known as the battle 
of the levels, he brought about, with 
the support of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, Secretary of War Taft, and 
President Theodore Roosevelt, the great 
decision of the Congress for the high- 
level lake and lock plan—essentially the 
same plan urged by De Lepinay in 1879. 
This great engineering leader was John 
F. Stevens—1853-1943—who has won 
fame as the basic architect of the 
Panama Canal. 

The full Stevens plan, approved by 
him on August 3, 1906, duplicated the 
De Lepinay proposal with the Atlantic 
locks at Gatun and Pacific locks at 
Aquadulce to provide two terminal lakes 
with uninterrupted summit navigation 
between the locks—an arrangement that 
would have provided the best operational 
canal practicable of achievement. 

Unfortunately, Stevens’ foundation in- 
vestigations for the Pacific locks, which 
had to be made in haste, proved unsatis- 
factory and he felt constrained by po- 
litical and economic forces clamoring for 
immediate action, which could not be 
ignored, to proceed with a Pacific lock 
plan that he did not approve. 

Twenty days later, on August 23, 1906, 
still confident that this crucially impor- 
tant question would rise again, he voided 
his Pacific lock plan marking it, “not to 
be destroyed but kept in this office,” and 
proceeded with the lake-lock plan that 
separated the Pacific locks into two sets. 

In 1908, after Stevens had resigned his 
position as Chief Engineer of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, Col. William 
L. Sibert—1860-1935—the Commission 
member then in charge of lock and dam 
construction, made further studies, dis- 
covered suitable foundations for consoli- 
dating the Pacific locks, and submitted 
a definite plan for building them at 
Mirafiores to provide a summit level 
anchorage at the Pacific end of the canal 
to match that at the Atlantic end. 

Regrettably, for reasons that do not 
seem valid, Sibert’s recommendation was 
not adopted, and the Panama Canal was 
completed with what many years of ex- 
perience has demonstrated as a funda- 
mental error of operational design. 
This error was not understood in the 
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Congress in 1939 when it authorized con- 
struction of a third set of locks near the 
existing locks, which, if completed, would 
have greatly compounded the opera- 
tional problems and navigational haz- 
ards in the Pacific sector of the canal. 

Fortunately, the start of World War 
II served to stop construction on this 
project after an expenditure of only $75 
million of its authorized $277 million. 
It also led Panama Canal officials, oper- 
ating and engineering, to study the prob- 
lems of operations as the true criteria 
for fundamental canal planning. 

Out of these studies grew what is 
known today as the Terminal Lake- 
Third Locks Plan, which provides for 
the elimination of the bottleneck locks 
at Pedro Miguel and the consolidation 
of all Pacific locks near Aguadulce, 
which is south of Miraflores. Presented 
on May 20, 1943, by its author, Com- 
mander Miles P. DuVal, then captain 
of the post, Balboa, in charge of marine 
operations of the Pacific sector of the 
Panama Canal before the Panama sec- 
tion of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, in a very important paper, 
“The Marine Operating Problems, Pan- 
ama Canal, and the Solution,” the ques- 
tion of increased trans-isthmian transit 
capacity has attracted world attention. 
Moreover, it has led students in various 
parts of the Nation to review Panama 
Canal history and to place into better 
perspective the contributions of its engi- 
neering leaders whom Sibert, Stevens, 
and De Lepinay stand out as men of 
great understanding and vision. 

It was, therefore, with the greatest 
interest, Mr. Speaker, that I read in the 
December 1959 issue of the Panamanian 
magazine, Loteria, a fascinating article 
on Godin de Lepinay by Dr. Ricardo J. 
Alfara, an eminent student of Panama 
Canal history, distinguished jurist and 
diplomat, and former Minister of For- 
eign Relations and President of Panama, 
and now a member of the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague. In the 
course of his able and informative arti- 
cle, Dr. Alfara pays tribute to various 
persons identified with the development 
of the Panama Canal enterprise, includ- 
ing Pedro J. Sosa, distinguished Pana- 
manian engineer, after whom Sosa Hill 
at the Pacific entrance of the Canal is 
named. 

In order that Dr. Alfaro’s timely con- 
tribution may be more widely distrib- 
uted, especially to the Congress and 
other Government agencies, maritime 
interests, our colleges, and universities, 
I include it as part of these remarks. 

The article follows: 

GODIN DE LEPINAY, FORGOTTEN PRECURSOR OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL 
(Lecture delivered by Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro on 

February 20, 1953, in the auditorium of the 

Alliance Francaise de Panama) 

The vistors, looking at the significant 
monument which was érected in our capital 
to the French pioneers of the interoceanic 
canal, have been able to admire on it the 
effigies of a group of famous men, whose posi- 
tive merits and outstanding services had won 
for them the spot which they now occupy 
in this Valhalla of Science. Here we have, 
first of all, the noble figure of Fernando de 
Lesseps, who contributed to the Panama 
undertaking his dynamic force, his faith, and 
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the awe-inspiring prestige of the Suez 
triumph. There is Navy Lt. Luciano Napo- 
leon Bonaparte Wyse, his features revealing 
energy and talent, the indefatigable explorer 
of the American isthmuses, whose organizae 
tional genius had shaped the Panama project 
and unerringly had pointed to the site which 
nature and science had indicated for the 
consummation of the union of the oceans. 
There is Pedro J. Sosa, the meritorious 
Panamanian, who had began his magnificent 
career as Wyse’s companion in his daring 
explorations of the plains, mountains, and 
rivers of our isthmus. Here is Armando 
Reclus who, following in the footsteps of 
Onésimo and Eliseo, had given lustre to a 
name which seems to symbolize modern 
geography. Over there is Leon Boyer, who 
had directed the effort of transposing into 
rock and soil the mathematical calculations 
on which the fundamental excavations of 
the gigantic project were based. And over 
to one side is the bust of a man who had 
not directly worked on the canal, but who 
had contributed indirectly to its realization 
because he was the originator of the scien- 
tific discovery which brought out one of 
the factors which had determined the French 
sacrifice, but which had at the same time 
guaranteed the American success. I refer to 
Carlos J. Finlay, the distinguished Cuban 
scientist, who had revealed to us the fact 
that the mosquito is the carrier of yellow 
fever. 

But missing among the busts of the mon- 
ument is that of an enlightened man whose 
name appears casually on Plaque VIII of the 
beautiful narrative of Octavio Méndez Pe- 
reira in which he masterfully traces the four- 
hundred year old saga of the Panama Canal. 
That man was the French engineer Adolphe 
Godin de Lépinay who, at the scientific 
congress held in Paris in 1879, had sketched 
with the vision of an eagle the plan of the 
canal which is now a reality, the project 
which time and nature were going to prove 
as the only one capable of transforming the 
French precursors into the final implemen- 
tors of the great interoceanic waterway. 

The role which Godin de Lépinay has 
played in the Panama Canal project is as 
candid as it is fundamental, and to fully 
grasp his merits we must delve into the 
background of the picture, the historic an- 
tecedents leading to his memorable oration 
at the Congress of Paris. 

Those who have read about the canal 
know full well that the idea of linking the 
two oceans dates from the epoch of the first 
discoverers and conquerors, starting with 
Christopher Columbus who was eagerly 
searching for the strait which would clear 
the way to fabulous and distant lands. 
Since the first years of the Conquest, Alvaro 
de Saavedra and Andagoya, Pedrarias, and 
Antonelli, Hernan Cortes, and Balboa, An- 
tonio de Galvano and Lopez de Gémara had 
become identified with the great dream. 
The dream had never ceased to stir man’s 
imagination in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
but early in the 19th century, Alexander von 
Humboldt stated that, from the kingdom of 
New Granada to the capital of Mexico, there 
was not a single mountain, not a single hill, 
not a single city, whose elevation above sea 
level was known with certainty. “Nor do we 
know today,” he stated, “the altitude of the 
mountains which traverse the Isthmus of 
Panama.” Based on this line of reasoning 
Baron von Humboldt advocated the need 
for conducting full explorations and taking 
exact measurements of all areas through 
which the construction of an interoceanic 
waterway would seem possible. 

Notwithstanding this wise recommenda- 
tion, Von Humboldt let his imagination soar 
to the point, no less, of formulating new 
projects for canals located all along the con- 
tinental coastline from Canada to Patagonia 
including, among others, a route which in- 
corporated the famous Cura de Novita Canal 
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the grounds for which were more firmly 
anchored in fantasy and rumor than in geo- 
graphic facts. Although Von Humboldt had 
not given priority to his project for the Pan- 
ama isthmus, at least he was convinced that 
it was here where the two oceans were closest 
and the Andes mountain range lowest; but 
he was bemoaning the fact that the lowest 
elevation of the isthmus mountains was not 
actually known; and this uncertainty had 
possibly been the reason why he had re- 
frained from advocating the Panama route 
in the first place. 

Von Humboldt’s clamor for topographic 
explorations was not to attain significance 
until 1844, when French engineer Napoleon 
Garella came to Panama to gather firsthand 
information and take measurements per- 
mitting him to formulate his canal project 
which, though not very practical because it 
required the construction of a tunnel and a 
large number of locks, had scientific value 
in view of the data which it contributed to 
the solution of the problem. Then came 
various explorations, studies, and plans in 
which the dreamers, speculators, and im- 
posters were being confused with the au- 
thentic geographers and engineers. Into 
this group fell the projects of Cullen in 1850, 
of Gisborne in 1852, of Prevost in 1853, of 
Strain in 1854, of Airiau in 1860, and of Bour- 
diol in 1861. Projects were also formulated 
and important explorations conducted in 
that period by the American Antonio de 
Gogorza, who claimed to have discovered 
documentary evidence in the archives of 
Spain of the existence of a low-altitude open- 
ing in the San Blas region (or inlet) which 
would permit the easy construction of the 
waterway; by Flachet who, upon exploration 
of the terrain, disavowed the statements of 
Gogorza; and by De Lacharme and General 
Heine who corroborated them. 

Of greater value were, undoubtedly, the 
expeditions during the administration of 
General Grant by U.S. Navy Commander 
Thomas O. Selfridge, with the assistance of 
Commander Edward P. Lull, in 1870, 1871, 
and 1873, and by Lt. Frederick Collins in 
1875. Selfridge explored the San Blas re- 
gion and also went to the Gulf of Uraba, 
with the intention of studying the possi- 
bilities of communication via the Atrato 
River. Selfridge’s notes on his explorations, 
a copy of which he guarded like a nugget of 
gold, is a veritable arsenal (treasure-trove) 
of highly interesting facts, figures, and in- 
formation on the geography, etnography, 
fauna, flora, and climatic conditions of Pan- 
ama. He formulated several canal projects, 
some of which were among those considered 
by the Congress of Paris in 1879. 

Meanwhile, other explorations were being 
carried on, and other projects emerged in 
Mexico and Central America. The Mexican 
territory narrows considerably on the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, while, at the same time, 
the altitude of the continental mountain 
range diminishes. But as compared with 
the Isthmus of Panama, neither the close- 
ness of the oceans nor the orographic decline 
had appreciable value. The Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec is some 130 miles wide, whereas 
the distance between Panama and Coldn is 
only some 50 miles; and the mountains, 
which in Panama had an approximate 330 
feet altitude in the Culebra Cut, in Te- 
huantepec have a minimum elevation of 750 
feet; hence, the projects outlined for com- 
munication by water through that region 
required an absurdly large number of locks 
and a prohibitive length of time for the 
transit. In 1842 the Mexican Governor 
granted José de Garay a concession for the 
construction of a canal or a railroad, and the 
latter put the Italian engineer Gaetano Moro 
in charge of the project studies. The Moro 
project, which partially made use of the 
Coatzaocalcos River, required 161 locks; the 
project of the American Schufeldt called for 
a 144-mile-wide canal with 140 locks. It is 
only r:cturai that no major importance was 
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given to the possibilities of Tehuantepec as 
a waterway. However, this route had the 
unequaled advantage for the United States 
that it was closest to its east and west coasts. 
For that reason thought continued to be 
given to the Tehuantepec scheme, and, in 
the face of the formidable excavation dif- 
ficulties, a project emerged which provided 
for the transit of ships on enormous plat- 
forms, mounted on rails and pulled by loco- 
motives, a device which the inventor Eads 
called “ship’s railway,” as a substitute for 
a maritime canal. The Nicaragua route had 
greater scientific and practical value. Ex- 
tensive explorations had been made, and 
even American companies had set to work 
on the project. The basis of the Nicaragua 
Canal project was the existence of the big 
lake of the same name and of the San Juan 
River which carries the waters of the lake to 
the Caribbean Sea and a long section of 
which is navigable. To complete the inter- 
oceanic seaway one only had to cut through 
the slender strip of land, barely 12 miles 
wide in its narrowest part, which separates 
the waters of the lake from those of the 
Pacific Ocean. However, despite its appar- 
ent simplicity, the route presented serious 
difficulties. The meandering of the San 
Juan River produced many, and such pro- 
nounced, curves that, although the distance 
between its source in the lake and its mouth 
on the Caribbean 70 miles “‘as the crow flies,” 
measured by the river course the distance is 
122 miles. The total length of the canal 
itself, according to the terminal point chosen 
on the Pacific coast, varies between 278 
miles by the Realejo route and 182 miles by 
the Rivas and Brito course. On this latter 
route no less than 21 locks would have been 
required. 

Nevertheless, American public opinion 
openly favored the construction of the canal 
through Nicaragua, and this route was al- 
ways regarded as the most formidable rival 
of the Panama Canal. That alternative had 
been supported by the Spooner Act and was 
not considered finally abandoned until the 
Treaty of November 18, 1903, was rati- 
fied. 

The explorations which Wyse, Reclus, 
Sosa, and Verbrugghe had been carrying on 
between 1876 and 1878 on the Isthmus of 
Panama were the point of departure for the 
Panama Canal’s march to victory. A scien- 
tific congress held in Antwerp in 1871, and 
another, held in Paris in 1875, put in evi- 
dence the enormous interest of the world of 
commerce and politics in the interoceanic 
canal project. A corporation, International 
Civil Inter-oceanic Canal Society, was formed 
in Paris; its president was Gen. Etienne 
Turr, and it included among its officers the 
most prominent figures of that period, such 
as the scholar Littré, Octavio Feuillet, Gen- 
eral Davoust, the Duke of Auerstadt, Isaac 
Pereire, and various engineers of repute. 
This corporation underwrote the studies 
which were made on the ground by a com- 
mission headed by Luciano Bonaparte Wyse 
and including among its membership the 
naval officers Reclus, Bixio, and Pouydesseau, 
the prominent engineers Sosa, Celler, La- 
charme, Millat, Barbier, Baudoin, the Ital- 
ian Musso, the Austro-Hungarian Gerster, 
and the Englishman Brooks whose life his- 
tory, like Bixio’s, was one of heroic achieve- 
ment. Two Panamanian pilots, Caranza and 
Recuero, because of their knowledge of the 
native language, besides serving as guides 
acted as interpreters and were in command 
of the native labor force. 

The commission traveled through the 
isthmus, from the regions adjacent to the 
Panama-Colén line to the virgin forests of 
Darién, and accomplished its mission amid 
innumerable hardships. The fruit of its la- 
bors and studies were five different proj- 
ects, all bearing the distinguished signatures 
of Wyse, Sosa, and Reclus. Naturally, among 
those projects, the authors gave priority to 
the sea-level canal extending from the Bay 
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of Limén to the piers of Panama, following 
the valleys of the Chagres and the Rio 
Grande Rivers, and approximately 47 miles 
long. 

In February 1878, Wyse went to Bogota 
and obtained from the Colombian Govern- 
ment a concession for the construction of 
the canal, by virtue of a contract which he 
signed on March 20 with the Minister of 
Foreign Relations of the Union, General 
Eustorgio Salgar, and which was approved by 
act of Congress, bill [joint resolution?] No. 
28 of May 18 of that year. 

A year later, on May 15, 1879, an Interna- 
tional Congress on Interoceanic Canal Stud- 
ies was held, organized by the Geographic 
Society of Paris and Fernando de Lesseps, 
whose interest in the undertaking had been 
successfully enlisted. Presided over by Ad- 
miral de la Ronciére-Le Noury, the Congress 
was to decide on the plan which it consid- 
ered most workable insofar as the inter- 
oceanic canal was concerned. 

Twenty-two countries were represented at 
the Congress, which were, listed in alpha- 
betical order [in Spanish], the following: 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Spain, 
United States, Great Britain, Guatemala, the 
then Kingdom of Hawaii, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, Por- 
tugal, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland. The 
Colombian delegation included, naturally, 
our great Pedro J. Sosa. The French repre- 
sentation, as was to be expected, had the ma- 
jority and was divided into two groups; one 
called Committee, and the other called 
Delegation. Members of the second group 
were Abel Couvreux, the former builder of the 
Suez Canal; Gustave Eiffel, the creator in 
later years of the famous tower which bears 
his name; Flachat, the explorer of the 
Darién; and Adolfo Godin de Lépinay, chief 
engineer of bridges and highways. 

Without going into further detail regard- 
ing the notables who attended the Congress 
or had to do with its organization and oper- 
ation, I shall limit myself to mentioning 
that the battle of the canal routes was being 
fought at the meetings of that Areopagus of 
explorers, navy men, engineers, promoters, 
and geographers. Ammen and Menocal ad- 
vocated the Nicaragua Canal. Commander 
Selfridge warmly supported his Atrato and 
Napipi River project. The Tehuantepec 
route was defended by the Mexican Garay, 
the son of the man who had obtained the 
concession in 1842. Wyse presented his proj- 
ects: That from Acanti to the Gulf of San 
Miguel via the Tiati, Tupisa, Chucunaque, 
and Tuira Rivers, a sea-level project, with 
22 locks and 1 tunnel; that from the Bay of 
San Blas at the mouth of the Bayano River, 
at sea level and also with tunnel; that from 
the Bay of Limon to the Bay of Panama via 
the Chagres River Valley, at sea level and an 
open cut, as specified in the sketch of this 
plan. 

One of the last speakers was Godin de Lé- 
pinay. The biographical data which I have 
of the famous engineer indicate that he was 
born in 1821. He entered the School of 
Bridges and Highways in 1842, and 4 years 
later graduated as aspirant, engineer, class 
III. The following year he was already ordi- 
nary engineer, class II. He distinguished 
himself in various jobs, chiefly in connec- 
tion with railroads, and in 1860 was nomi- 
nated Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
appointed chief engineer, class II. Ten 
years later he had risen, in the same post, to 
class I, and in 1879 he revealed his scientific 
genius in his study of the Panama problem. 
He wrote books and performed work of out- 
standing value. Thus a career was consum- 
mated which found him rising, step by step, 
to prominence and honors and standing out 
in his professional life with the firmness of 
a block of granite.1 This was the man who 





1“Like the Rock of Gibraltar” (transla- 
tor). 
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stood up at the Congress of Paris to outline 
@ project which, at the time rejected by his 
contemporaries, was going to be acclaimed 
by posterity 35 years later. 

De Lépinay examined the problem in all 
its aspects—the financial, the technical, the 
time of transit, the distance, and even the 
human aspect—and then, referring to Te- 
huantepec, Nicaragua, and Panama, sepa- 
rately, stated: “It seems clear, therefore, that 
all geographic reasons are in favor of Pan- 
ama.” But on the Colén-Panama route via 
the Chagres and Rio Grande River valleys, he 
proposed a substantial modification: He ad- 
vocated a canal with locks, with a big arti- 
ficial feeder lake. His conception, as Bona- 
parte Wyse described it in his book entitled 
“The Panama Canal,” was the following: 
“The two mountain ranges, between which 
the Valley of Chagres is situated, in certain 
points forming narrow canyons, would be 
utilized to close off the valley at one of those 
points and thus to raise the surface of the 
waters of the river. This would create an 
artificial lake, a kind of central reservoir, 
which would cut in half the bulk of the ex- 
cavation work, preserving all the advantages 
which the Col6n-Panama line offers.” The 
level of the lake would be raised by a set of 
locks, and the descent to the Pacific would 
be effected by means of another set of locks 
so designed as to make it possible to solve 
the problem of the tides. In support of this 
project, more economical and to be realized 
in much less time, Godin de Lépinay pointed 
out the great financial and technical diffi- 
culties of the sea level canal and said:? 

“One considerable objection is the price, 
which is such that it makes impossible, 
under the terms of execution which have 
been imposed, to provide a sufficient reward 
for the capital invested. The Americans, 
who have made a special study of this ques- 
tion, have recognized that the project is fi- 
nancially impracticable if the cost goes much 
above $100 million (534 million frances). 

“We are therefore fully qualified to arrive 
at the conclusion that the cost should not 
exceed the indicated figure, so that the cap- 
ital may be safely invested. 

“The Panama sea-level project involves an 
expenditure of more than 1 billion (francs). 
The reason for this high figure resides in the 
fact that a project of the Suez Canal type is 
being presented here; i.e., without locks, 
although the natural conditions are [Nature 
is] absolutely opposed to it. To work in 
that manner, under such adverse conditions, 
is to want to do violence to Nature instead 
of making use of it, which is the first prin- 
ciple of the engineering profession.” 

How simple, how profound, and how con- 
vincing is Godin de Lépinay’s line of think- 
ing. Then he continued: 

“What does a lock represent? A loss of 
36 minutes when hand operated, of a quar- 
ter of an hour when moved by mechanical 
devices, like in Liverpool. Putting it at half 
an hour, which is still beyond reality, would 
mean that for the traffic through the canal 
in which the locks reduce the average speed 
to 7 kilometers, a pair of locks represents, in 
[terms of] time, at best, 7 kilometers of 
travel. 

“Supposing that there are 5,000 ships in 
transit, it will mean 5,000 hours for the 
navigation of the entire world, i.e., an annual 
loss of 100,000 francs, if we compute 1 hour 
at 20 francs, which represents a capital of 
2 million. 

“In order to obviate the nuisance which 
this insignificant figure represents, it is be- 
ing proposed to expend 120 million, the 
approximate total average savings which the 
installation of a pair of locks would mean 
for the construction job. 


2It should be borne in mind that all of 
the quotes are re-retranslations of the origi- 
nal; some of the flavor may have been lost 
somewhere along the way (translator). 
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“The creation of an artificial lake at the 
height of the locks would do away with all 
these inconveniences (raising the level of the 
watershed, soil excavation, etc.), while it 
would replace, at the same time and to a 
large extent, a narrow canal waterway of a 
minimum width of 1,000 meters, through 
which vessels will be able to travel rapidly 
and to meet and pass without having to stop. 

“There will thus be, at this low height, a 
veritable bosphorus, extending from one 
ocean to the other, which would be accom- 
plished by way of steps of minor length and 
adjustable locks, possible of easy and rapid 
clearance. 

“It is, I repeat, the natural medium 
[“‘site’], because it does away with the 
jexcavation] work, the unhealthiness of the 
soil, and is of greater advantage to naviga- 
tion.” 

De Lépinay presented still other argu- 
ments, which I am not quoting to avoid 
boring you, but fate was against him. Ir- 
respective of the pertinency of his observa- 
tions, of his canal project with locks and a 
big artificial lake, which today exists as a 
splendid reality, the project was not ac- 
cepted. The idea of a sea-level canal dom- 
inated the Congress. It was endorsed by 
the great De Lesseps who was fascinated by 
the perspective of repeating his Suez feat 
on the American isthmus. It also had the 
decided support of Wyse, the soul and 
muscle of the undertaking. Since the be- 
ginning of his explorations in 1876, Wyse had 
been voicing that conviction and that idea. 
On page 133 of his book he writes: 

“Among the known projects we first dis- 
carded those requiring locks. Therefore, we 
did not feel compelled to occupy ourselves 
with only the territory of the United States 
of Colombia, where one could still expect 
to find a route for a sea-level canal. Only 
in the case of having to recognize the ab- 
solute impossibility of such a route would 
we have contented ourselves with a canal 
with locks.” 

On May 28, the Fourth Committee of the 
Congress declared itself in favor of the sea- 
level canal, and the following day, the 
plenum of the Congress, by rollcall, gave 
the majority of votes to the resolution pro- 
posed by De Lesseps, which read as follows: 

“It is the understanding of the Congress 
that the excavation of an _ interoceanic 
canal at sea-level, so desirable in the interest 
of commerce and navigation, is feasible; and 
that, in order to make use of the indis- 
pensable facilities of access and control 
which a waterway of that nature should 
afford, above all, the canal should extend 
from the Bay of Limén to the Bay of 
Panama.” 

The sea-level canal project thus having 
been approved, De Lesseps acquired, by way 
of transfer, the concession which Colombia 
had given to Wyse. Thereupon he went to 
Panama for the solemn inauguration of the 
implementation of the project on January 1, 
1880. The following year the “Compafiia 
Universal del Canal Interocednico” [Uni- 
versal Interoceanic Canal Co.] was consti- 
tuted. 

It would not respond to the purpose of 
this brief dissertation if I were to enter into 
the details of the operations carried out by 
the French company, nor to narrate the 
technical, sanitary, and, particularly, the 
financial difficulties which had at the end 
of 9 years led the company into bankruptcy. 
This matter had caused a great deal of de- 
bate, since it was proved that, with refer- 
ence to the causes of the French disaster 
in Panama, there had been much slander, 
exaggeration, malice, and error. 

But after examining all the circumstances, 
evaluating all the facts and dissipating the 
passions of yore, it may be stated that the 
main reason underlying the catastrophe had 
been the insistence on building a canal at 
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sea level. If there had been unlimited funds 
and unlimited time the canal could have 
been built. But for a private company, 
which had to produce profits for its stock- 
holders, the time element was responsible 
for demonstrating that there was no pos- 
sible hope for success. 

Commenting on the idea advocated by 
Godin de Lépinay, the engineer A. Dumas, 
in an article on the Panama Canal published 
in 1905 in Le Génie Civil, observed: 

“The altitude of the body of water [water- 
way?| so obtained not only makes possible 
the diminution in equal volume of the depth 
of the excavations which must be cut 
through the mountains, but that enormous 
spillway could accommodate without 
trouble the fluvial waters which it would be 
extremely dangerous to have flow into the 
trench of an ordinary canal. Unfortunately 
this solution did not in the Congress of 
1879 receive the welcome that it would have 
deserved—because its adoption would have 
been able to prevent the disaster to which 
the selection of the sea-level canal had led.” 

Godin de Lépinay’s triumph came after the 
Congress. In his book of 1886 Bonaparte 
Wyse endorsed his project and praised it in 
these terms: 

“This solution, so brilliant and so well 
adapted to the meteorological and hygienic 
[sanitary] conditions of the tropical coun- 
tries, must, however, indispensably be en- 
dorsed if the errors, waste, and loss of time 
which render, from a financial point of view, 
more difficult every day the termination of 
the sea-level canal which would constitute 
a radical, and therefore, the best solution. 
This project, much more economical than all 
of those that have been proposed, has the 
merit that it aids nature rather than opposes 
it, and from this point of view it conforms 
to the true principles of the engineering pro- 
fession.” 

Later on Wyse, Sosa, Jacquemin, Rivas, and 
Sautereau, expressed themselves in favor of 
de Lépinay’s plan, with modification, as to 
detail. When the Universal Co. went bank- 
rupt, the Guillemain committee adopted the 
plan which provided for a canal with locks. 
Finally, when the Government of the United 
States had to decide on the transcendental 
alternatives of a sea-level canal or a canal 
with locks, it decided in favor of it, and pos- 
terity give the idea of Godin de Lépinay the 
final OK on August 15, 1914, when the SS 
Ancon traveled from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific through the waters of the canal, and 
so the realization of the grandiose 4-century- 
old dream was announced to the commerce 
of the world. 

In any case, there was glory for France’s 
scientific know-how and _ spirit in the 
achievement of the canal. In the explora- 
tion, in the studies, in the organization, 
and in the initiation of the work, the 
French pioneers of interoceanic communica- 
tion had written pages [made history] and 
nothing could dull its splendor. The canal 
is a reality today, due to the organizational 
and scientific genius of the American ad- 
ministration which has won, with insuper- 
able energy, efficiency, and ability, the 
enormous distinction of successfully com- 
pleting the greatest feat accomplished by 
the science of engineering. But to the eight 
wonders of the canal being in operation, 
through which today more than 6,000 ships 
per year pass every year, and looking at that 
prodigious achievement, with its giant 
Gatun lock, with its imposing 165 square 
mile lake which tamed the wild Chagres 
and transformed the fearful menace that 
it had been into a docile servant; and with 
its locks and marvelous hydraulic escalator 
on which the vessels ascend and descend 
easily and rapidly in their transit from 
ocean to ocean; it is only fair to add for the 
record that the idea of the canal was con- 
ceived 74 years ago in the brilliant mind of 
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a@ man of genius whose name was Adolphe 

Godin de Lépinay. 
(Source: Loteria 
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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky | Mr. BurKE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, on yesterday I introduced the bill 
H.R. 11393 which concerns the education 
of the blind, the wider distribution of 
books and other special instruction ma- 
terials for the blind, and would increase 
the appropriation authorized for these 
purposes, and otherwise improve the 
educational and instructional services 
available to the blind through the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind. 

Although this splendid institution is 
located in Louisville, Ky., the importance 
of its work is felt in every State and 
in every congressional district in the 
United States. The American Printing 
House for the Blind is the source not 
only of important braille material and 
teaching devices for blind persons, but 
in that place there also originate the 
“talking books” and many other audio 
devices which have made the education 
of blind persons education in a true 
sense. 

The American Printing House for the 
Blind was chartered in 1858 by the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, and for more than a 
century it has been internationally re- 
nowned for its activities in furnishing 
books and other educational material to 
blind persons. Beginning in 1879 the 
Federal Government has participated in 
the distribution of books and tangible 
apparatus to all blind children through- 
out the United States through the activ- 
ities of the American Printing House for 
the Blind. From time to time the au- 
thorized appropriations have been in- 
creased. 

In the late 19th century, when this im- 
portant work began, practically all blind 
children who were attempted to be edu- 
cated were residents of institutions for 
the blind. Now, in 1960, more than half 
of the blind children of school age in this 
country are being educated in programs 
with sighted children; that is to say they 
are attending the common _ schools. 
Therefore, the inadequacy of the act of 
1879 to provide books and other teaching 
material and apparatus to the blind chil- 
dren of the United States has become 
generally apparent. The bill, H.R. 11393 
is intended to revise the act of 1879 to 
equate the program with 1960 needs. 
The principal purpose of the bill is to 
provide for maximum selection, use, and 
distribution of federally provided mate- 
rial in each State to meet the needs of 
all blind children wherever they may be 
educated. The bill H.R. 11393 will, by 
including the various State departments 
of education among the approved recipi- 
ents of books and materials from the 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
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go a lcng way toward assuring distribu- 
tion under proper auspices of the mate- 
rial to all blind children. The bill also 
proposes so to amend the act as to allow 
the trustees of the American Printing 
House for the Blind to establish advisory 
committees on publications, tangible ap- 
paratus, research and other important 
fields of activities. The members of 
these advisory committees would be se- 
lected from the trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, the various 
State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion and the various superintendents of 
public institutions for the education of 
the blind. 

Mr. Speaker, education of the blind in 
the United States has progressed won- 
derfully over the past few years. Not 
the least among the factors in this im- 
provement has been the continuing ex- 
cellence of the activities of the American 
Printing House for the Blind. The de- 
mands for educational material for the 
blind have so increased by virtue of im- 
provements in techniques, that the bill 
H.R. 11393 would seek to permit the need 
better to be met by increasing the au- 
thorized annual appropriation for the 
distribution of books and other material 
by the American Printing House for the 
Blind from the present $400,000 to $1 
million. The fact that the amount of 
Federal funds herein involved is as small 
as it is, is, I submit, a tribute to the dedi- 
cated and heroic work which has been 
done under the educational programs for 
the blind over the years. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. VINSON, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
DoyLeE), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for March 30, 1960, on account 
of official business. 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for March 30 to April 4, on 
account of illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Outiver, for 45 minutes, today. 

Mr. LEvERING, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wo tr, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SprINGER, for 40 minutes, today. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, for 1 hour on 
Wednesday, April 6. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 


- was granted to: 


Mr. LEVERING and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Stratton and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. PHILBIN, 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. QuiIE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. 

Mr. MIL_er of New York. 

Mr. BENTLEY. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. RoBISsON. 

(At the request of Mr. LEVERING, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing: ) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. Wo tr, to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the special order today and to 
include extraneous matter. 





SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and concur- 
rent resolutions of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S.68. An act to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and 
wife and upon the death of either; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S.111. An act for the relief of Aristogiton 
Zahariadis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Emil Milan 
Preseren; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.382. An act for the relief of John P. 
Vournas, Gus E. Vournas, and John E. 
Vournas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1328. An act for the relief of Parker E. 
Dragoo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1408. An act for the relief of Ronald R. 
Dagon and Richard J. Hensel; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1410. An act for the relief of Jay R. 
Melville and Peter E. K. Shepherd; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1720. An act for the relief of Perry Lee 
Gorman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1752. An act for the relief of Stamatina 
Kalpaka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1765. An act to authorize and direct the 
Treasury to cause the vessel Edith Q., owned 
by James O. Quinn, of Sunset, Maine, to be 
documented as a vessel of the United States 
with full coastwise privileges; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1909. An act for the relief of John Gel- 
bert (alias Max Theodore Gelbert); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1912. An act for the relief of Timmy 
Kim Smith; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S.1913. An act for the relief of Evagelos 
Mablekos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2142. An act for the relief of George C. 
McKinney; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2164. An act for the relief of Osvalda 
Riva Coolidge; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.2165. An act for the relief of Erica 
Barth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2173. An act for the relief of Mrs. John 
Slingsby, Lena Slingsby, Alice V. Slingsby, and 
Harry Slingsby; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2177. An act for the relief of Peter J. 
Waterton; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2234. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Hilma Claxton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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S. 2247. An act for the relief of Wong Gim 
Chung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2271. An act for the relief of Dimitri 
Yorgiadis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2317. An act for the relief of Mary Alice 
Clements; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2330. An act for the relief of John B. 
Manthey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2331. An act to provide for the hospital- 
ization, at Saint Elizabeths Hospital in the 
District of Columbia, or elsewhere, of cer- 
tain nationals of the United States ad- 
judged insane or otherwise found mentally 
ill in foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

S. 2333. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Caroline Henkel, William Henkel (now 
deceased), and George Henkel (presently re- 
siding at Babb, Mont.), and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2352. An act for the relief of Chaim 
(Hyman) Eidlisz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2361. An act for the relief of Andros 
Szasz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2384. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Tadayoshi Shuto (Tadayoshi Takeda); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2406. An act for the relief of Matias 
T. Falcasantos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Junko 
Hosaka Jordan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. , 

S. 2419. An act for the relief of Inez Gon- 
zalez Abilez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2443. An act for the relief of Edgar Har- 
old Bradley; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2456. An act to amend the act of April 
19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635), to bet- 
ter promote the rehabilitation of the Na- 
vajo and Hopi Tribes of Indians, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Stickels; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2507. An act for the relief of Joe Keller 
and H. E. Piper from 1958 wheat marketing 
penalties and loss of soil bank benefits; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2520. An act for the relief of Shin Mori- 
yoshi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2523. An act for the relief of Harry L. 
Arkin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.2532. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Pino Zordan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2541. An act for the relief of Maria 
Vittone and Rosa Fostina; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8.2552. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Capici Cordaro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Leila 
Finlay Bohin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2566. An act for the relief of Peter Leo 
Bahr; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2607. An act for the relief of Krste 
Angeloff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.2619. An act for the relief of Maria 
Critelli Ventura; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2669. An act to extend the period of 
exemption from inspection under the pro- 
visions of section 4426 of the Revised Stat- 
utes granted certain small vessels carrying 
freight to and from places on the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee of Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2778. An act to amend the act relating 
to the Commission of Fine Arts; to the Com- 
mittee of House Administration. 

8.2779. An act relating to the election 
under section 1372 of the Internal Revenue 
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Code of 1954 by the Augusta Furniture Co., 
Inc., of Staunton, Va.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2804. An act to donate to the Kewee- 
naw Bay Indian Tribe, L’Anse Reservation of 
Michigan, a certain tract of Federal land 
with improvements located thereon; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2812. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 with respect to the paint- 
ing and illumination of radio towers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 2962. An act to grant 81 acres of public 
domain to the Cocopah Indians in Arizona; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S.3005. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 1426), relating to 
the length of time by which the Federal 
Maritime Board may suspend tariff sched- 
ules; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

S.J. Res. 150. Joint resolution permitting 
the Secretary of the Interior to continue to 
deliver water to lands in the Third Division, 
Riverton Federal reclamation project, Wyo- 
ming; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 86. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on employment, growth, and 
price levels; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the report on employment, growth, and 
price levels; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
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of the hearings on energy resources and 
technology; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the studies on comparison of United 
States and Soviet economies; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S.1159. An act to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of real property under the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act. 

S. 2482. An act to remove geographical 
limitations on activities of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
pursuant to section 4(b) of Public Law 
85-804: 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
: Washington, D.C., March 15, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RAYBuRN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: In compliance with sec- 
tion 4(a) of Public Law 85-804, reports of 
contractual actions taken in calendar year 
1959 to facilitate the national defense are 
enclosed herewith. 

Table I shows that 243 actions with an 
estimated cost of $8,261,000 were approved 
under the authority of this act. Included 
in this number are 19 actions for which the 
cost cannot be estimated because the Gov- 
ernment’s liability is contingent on the oc- 
currence of an accident, such as a nuclear 
mishap. Of the amount originally requested 
or claimed by contractors on approved ac- 
tions $877,000 or 9.6 percent were disap- 
proved. In addition, 134 cases in which 
claimants had requested $7,830,000 were de- 
nied in their entirety. 

Included in the summary table and listed 
separately in table II are actions involving 
an estimated or potential cost of more than 
$50,000. Although it is not possible to esti- 
mate the cost of the contingent liability 
cases, for the purpose of this table, each 
such case is assumed to have a potential 
cost of more than $50,000. The 30 actions 
listed in table II account for $7,398,000, or 
90 percent of the total cost of all cases that 
were approved in calendar year 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERKINS McGUIRE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics). 


SO} lo facilitate the national defense, 
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TaniEe II.—List of contractual actions with actual or potential cost of $50,000 or more taken pursuant to Public Law 85-804 to facilitate 
the national defense, January—December 1959—Continued 








: Actual or s 
Name and location of contractor estimated Description of property or service 
potential cost 
Correction of mistakes: 
Navy: 
Holley Carburetor Co.. Warren, Mich... BA OF) Py RGiale Rites soc occa ceases beasatcccocenenkes 


Esso Export Corp., New York, N,Y...- 


Air Force: 


170,880 | Storage of Government-owned petroleum 


Justification 


Contractor failed to itemize cost of 39 out of 85 parts inchided 
in this kit. 


Mistake was obvious and: should have been 


apparent to contracting officer. 


products at Reykjavik, Iceland. 


Contractor omitted use charge which it paid to the Icelandic 
subcontractor for year ending June 30, 1959, Mistake should 


have been apparent to contracting officer. 


Aid Corp., Clayton, tas. cenceccccdcce: 92, 422 Nacelle intake heater adapter shields.......- To correct errors in engineering drawings supplied by Govern- 
ment. 

Acrojet-General Corp., Sacramento, 110, 669 | Training program for weapons system engine_|; To include anticipatory cost provision for training program 

Calif. which was omitted from amendment to basic contract for 
developing an engine, 
Formalization of informal commitments; 
Navy: : ; : : : 
Sperry Rand Corp. (Sperry Gyroscope 100,983 | Test equipment for Sparrow missile........- To reimburse contractor for tools and test equipment used in 
Division), Long Island, N.Y. Sparrow program, on basis of letters of intent and informal 
commitment issued during Korean war, 

Chryster Corp., Detroit, Mich.....2..2- 161,567 | Protection, maintenance, and repair of | To reimburse contractor for cost of services furnished after 

Government-owned Naval Industrial expiration of existing contract on June 30, 1957, until new 
teserve Aircraft Plant, Warren, Mich. agreement could be consummated on Oct. 31, 1957. 

Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y.........- 280, 588 | Aviation fuel and lubricants__...2...2.2...2- To reimburse contractor who, acting in good faith on apparent 
authority of Air Force officers ordering supplies, furnished 
such supplies without contractual coverage. 

Contingent liabilities: 
Navy (15 cases): 

General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat 
Division, Groton, Conn. | 

New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Co., Pascagoula, 
Miss. ‘ ae ge treet... Ul 

Atomie Energy Commission, Washing: 3) Work on nuclear-propelled vessels. ........-! To indemnify the contractor against liability on account of 
_ton, D.( ; Californis oe ae claims for death or injury or property damage arising out of 

U a ” sn renee nuclear radiation connected with contract work. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry | 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va. | 

Bethichem Steel, Shipbuilding Divi- 
sion, Quincy, Mass, 

Lockheed Aircraft Co., Marietta, Ga... (2) aE RiP ChON eons sk cuacescscacscssosadeaes To insure contractor against loss of his personal property by 
fire. Because of size of Government-owned plant and 
wooden roof construction, contractor is unable to obtain 
adequate fire insurance. 

Alr Force: 

Lockheed Aircraft Co., Marietta, Ga... 3) CBO AE so in See Se cuccoedanwad To insure contractor against loss by fire of personal property 
at Government-owned plant. Because of wooden roof, con- 
tractor is unable to obtain adequate fire insurance. 

All participants in CRAF program. .... () Civil reserve air fleet program standby con- | To indemnify contractors participating in this program against 
tract for furnishing by contractor of air- any exclusions under carriers’ insurance program not covered 
craft and services in emergency, by war risk insurance pursuant to tithe XIII of Federal 

Aviation Act of 1958. 

Astrodyne, Inc., McGregor, Tex. ......- () POCHIFIES COM OU ict cietacatacncsctucaumeent Government wished to use for rocket storage certain areas of 
Air Force Plant No. 66 previously furnished to contractor, 
This action is to indemnify contractor for any liability inci- 
dent to rocket storage. 

Other: Army: Seciete Nationale des Chemins 73,603 | 12 cost (exclusive taxes) of reconstructing | To permit shipments from U.S. Army Ordnance Depot to be 


de Fer francais (SNCF), Paris, France. 


1The amount of this liabillty cannot be estimated, since it is contingent on the 


happening of the event described in justification column, 


bridge at Revieny and rehabilitating spur 
line between Revigny and Magneville. 


made by direct ronte at annual savings of $25,000 to $30,000 
and to permit additional annual savings of $15,000 by discon- 


tinuing operation of 6 buses now needed to transport indige- 
nous depot employees. 





2 Not possible to determine. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1995. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
for the month of December 1959 relating to 
all sales and disposals with regard to each 
commodity which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation owns or which it is directed to 
support; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1996. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Department of the Army on contracts 
for military construction awarded without 
formal advertisement covering the period 
July 1 through December 31, 1959, pursuant 
to Public Law 86-149; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1997. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
copy of a report on the audits of Govern- 
ment Services, Inc., and its employee retire- 
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ment and benefit trust fund and supple- 
mental pension plan for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1959; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1998. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, to authorize control over 
the installation, height, and location of re- 
ceiving antenna towers”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1999. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to clarify the status of circuit and district 
judges retired from regular active service”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2000. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Personnel and Reserve 
Forces), transmitting additional material 
relating to a letter dated May 1, 1959, and 
recorded as executive communication No. 
935, which related to the Department of the 
Navy’s position on paying its ungraded em- 
ployees on a weekly basis; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SISK: Committee on Interior and Ine 
sular Affairs. H.R.9142. A bill to provide 
for payment for lands heretofore conveyed 
to the United States as a basis for lieu selec- 
tions from the public domain, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1431). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R.8567. A bill to revise 
the boundaries and change the name of the 
Fort Laramie National Monument, Wyo., and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1432). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SMITH of California: Committee on 
the Judiciary. House Joint Resolution 397. 
Joint resolution to enable the United States 
to participate in the resettlement of certain 
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refugees; with amendment (Rept. No. 1433). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RABAUT: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 10233. A bill making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1434). Ordered 
to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 11423. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 11424. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years the 
authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 11425. A bill to amend section 302(h) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 11426. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

H.R. 11427. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 (relating to public 
facility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving services in metropolitan areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 11428. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (relating to public fa- 
cility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving services in metropolitan areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 11429. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide, in connection with the employment 
of workers from Mexico, protection against 
unfair competition from corporate agricul- 
ture to the American family farm, and pro- 
tection for the employment opportunities of 
domestic agricultural workers in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 11430. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act to increase the penalties 
for violation of such act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 11431. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trade or service and 
of other employers engaged in activities af- 
fecting commerce, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.25 an hour, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 11432. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase all bene- 
fits thereunder by 25 percent and to provide 
that full benefits (when based on attain- 
ment of retirement age) will be payable to 
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both men and women at age 60, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 11433. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in Hawaii to the city 
and county of Honolulu, Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 11434. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a National Peace Agency; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 11435. A bill to provide for equalizing 
the conditions of competition between do- 
mestic industries and foreign industries with 
respect to the level of wages and the working 
conditions in the production of articles im- 
ported into the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McGINLEY>: 

H.R. 11436. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 11487. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation of foreign ex- 
cess property to medical institutions, hos- 
pitals, clinics, health centers, schools, 
colleges, and universities; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 11438. A bill to readjust postal rates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H.R. 11439. A bill to authorize and direct 
the transfer of certain personal property to 
State and county agencies engaged in co- 
operative agricultural extension work; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 11440. A bill to provide an allowance 
for work clothing for certain postal field serv- 
ice employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H.R. 11441. A bill to amend section 610 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as to 
prohibit the sale or consumption of alcoholic 
beverages aboard certain commercial aircraft 
operating within the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Come 
merce. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 11442. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 11443. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to grant an additional 
income tax exemption for a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent who is blind; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS of Oklahome: 

H.R. 11444. A bill to change the method of 
payment of Federal aid to State or terri- 
torial homes for the support of disabled sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, and marines of the 
United States; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 11445. A bill to amend the Act of 
August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 898); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 11446. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in ma- 
jor disasters; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. McGINLEY: 

H.R. 11447. A bill to authorize Federal ase 
sistance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in ma- 
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jor disasters; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 11448. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in ma- 
jor disasters; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 11449. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in ma- 
jor disasters; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 11450. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to Guam and American Samoa in 
major disasters; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 11451. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to Guam and American Samoa in 
major disasters; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 11452. A bill to provide for a survey 
of the Meramec Basin, Mo.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 11453. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 (relating to public 
facility loans), to assist State and local gov- 
ernments and their public instrumentalities 
in improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H.R. 11454. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Noxious Printed and Pictured Mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R.11455. A bill to improve commerce 
and industrial development through the 
establishment of a county industrial agent 
program; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.J.Res.665. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of 
the budget; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.J. Res. 666. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a National Chil- 
dren's Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. ~ 

By. Mr. HARMON: 

H. Con. Res. 649. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the distribution of nuclear weapons 
and nuclear weapons secrets to other na- 
tions; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H. Con. Res. 650. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the distribution of nuclear weapons 
and nuclear weapons secrets to other na- 
tions; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. Con. Res. 651. Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of the Congress that the 
Department of Agriculture continue for 1 
year the uniform storage agreement con- 
tracts now in eifect and also provide a basis 
for recapture of excessive profits; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Con. Res. 652. Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of the Congress that the 
Department of Agriculture continue for 1 
year the uniform storage agreement con- 
tracts now in effect and also provide a basis 
for recapture of excessive profits; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 
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By Mr. DENT: 

H. Res. 492. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the Federal Power Commission; to the 
Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. BARING: Joint Resolution No. 5 
of the Nevada State Senate memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to permit 
the Director of the Mint to furnish blue- 
prints or parts to put Carson City Mint 
press in operable condition to strike silver 
medallions; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, Joint Resolution No. 6 of the Ne- 
vada State Senate memorializing Nevada 
congressional delegation to oppose legisla- 
tion providing for the continuance of the 
Federal tax on local telephone service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, Joint Resolution No. 1 of the Nevada 
State Assembly memorializing the Congress 
of the United States, Nevada’s congressional 
delegation and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
of the U.S. Department of the Interior to 
continue aid to American Indians; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, Joint Resolution No. 2 of the Nevada 
State Assembly memorializing Nevada’s 
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congressional delegation to take action to 
obtain funds for the paving of the road 
into Kings River Valley, Humboldt County; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to take favorable 
action on H.R. 9336, which provides for 
pensions of veterans of World War I; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DORN of New York: 
H.R. 11456. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
LaRosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: : 
H.R. 11457. A bill to authorize the Hon- 
orable Albert P. Morano, a former Member 
of Congress, to accept and wear the awards 
of Commendatore dell’ Ordine Al Merito 
della Repubblica Italiana tendere? him by 
the Government of Italy and the Cross of 
Commander of the Royal Order of the 
Phoenix conferred upon him by His Majesty 
the King of the Hellenes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. FRIEDEL: 
H.R. 11458. A bill for the relief of Chan 
Jung Yee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 11459. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elethia Louise Rawlins; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H.R. 11460. A bill for the relief of Edouard 

E. Perret; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 11461. A bill for the relief of Vincent 

F. Bassin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


399. By Mr. GIAIMO: Petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerome Mandelowitz and 71 other resi- 
dents of the State of Connecticut pertaining 
to the late Senator Richard L. Neuberger’s 
program to combat the disease of cancer; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

400. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of 53 resi- 
dents of Waterloo, Iowa, and vicinity in sup- 
port of H.R. 4488, to raise the minimum wage 
to $1.25 per hour and extend minimum wage 
coverage to include retail and service em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

401. Also, petition of 15 residents of Mason 
City, Iowa, in favor of payment of a pension 
to veterans of World War I, as stipulated in 
H.R. 9336; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


He Wants To Go in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Centerburg Gazette, one of the fine 
weekly newspapers in the congressional 
district it is my honor to represent, car- 
ried an editorial comment in its March 
24, 1960, edition which points up one of 
the reasons why the conservation re- 
serve, &@ new version of the soil bank, 
as proposed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is unacceptable to farmers, busi- 
nessmen, and consumer alike. I make 
this statement even though I believe 
there is merit in the conservation reserve 
idea, providing it is properly designed 
and programed. 

The Farm Bureau-Benson bill sug- 
gests amending the Soil Bank Act by 
taking some 60 million acres out of pro- 
duction over a 3-year period by author- 
izing payments in cash by the Govern- 
ment of $400 million for 1961, $465 mil- 
lion in 1962, and $530 million in 1963. 
Many businessmen on Main Street and 
particularly those who deal in farm im- 
plements, fertilizer, seed, insecticides, 
gasoline, oil, and other goods and serv- 
ices required by farmers, are strenuously 
opposed to this proposed legislation be- 
cause it permits the taking of entire 
farms out of production. Some have 
gone so far as to suggest that such a law 
would make “ghost towns’ of many 
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small cities in rural areas. It is also be- 
lieved by those who have carefully 
studied the Farm Bureau-Benson’s pro- 
posal that it would have little or no effect 
on the most serious aspect of the present 
farm problem—that of the huge stocks of 
surplus commodities now held in ships, 
bins, and warehouses all over the country 
and in the case of wheat alone, costing 
the taxpayers a thousand dollars a min- 
ute. One of the reasons for this conclu- 
sion arises out of the fact this proposal 
provides for payments in cash, instead of 
in kind as provided by the Levering bill. 
Payment in kind, as you know, refers to 
payments in grain and other commodi- 
ties out of surplus stocks. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to be agreed 
on both sides of the aisle that by reason 
of the dire situation in agriculture, par- 
ticularly among the family type op- 
erators, a new bold and realistic farm 
program should be adopted promptly to 
reverse the present trends under exist- 
ing programs which are fast leading us 
to conditions as bad or worse than those 
we experienced in the 1930’s. We need 
to take action now before the distress in 
agriculture takes a greater toll on the 
general economy. But we also know as 
a practical matter that we must have a 
bill which will merit the support of all 
the people—the consumers, which of 
course includes farmers. In this con- 
nection many of our colleagues have 
frankly stated they cannot get backing 
from their constituents to vote for the 
conservation reserve if payments there- 
under are to be made in cash, and par- 
ticularly if the program does not effec- 
tively come to grips with the problem of 
cutting the outrageous cost of storage 
by disposing of present stockpiles. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
editorial comment from the Centerburg 
Gazette which dramatizes the policy of 
paying money to landowners be they 
farmers or whatever, for doing nothing. 
The item follows: 

He Wants to Go IN BUSINESS 


(A reader gave us the following letter that 
some of you may find amusing.) 
To the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: My friend Smith re- 
ceived a check for $1,000 from the Govern- 
ment for not raising hogs. So I am also 
going into the not-raising-hogs business. 
What I want to know is: What is the best 
kind of hogs not to raise? I would prefer 
not to raise razorbacks, but if necessary will 
just as gladly not raise Poland Chinas or 
Durocs. 

How much will you pay me for not rais- 
ing 100 hogs? And will the same rate apply 
if I increase my nonraising capacity to 1,000? 
Also, will you pay me for not raising 10,000 
bushels of corn, which I will not feed to the 
hogs which I am not raising? Please an- 
swer soon, as this looks like a fine year for 
not raising hogs. By the way, can I raise a 
couple of hogs on the side, s0 we can have 
@ little ham and bacon to eat? 





Bishop Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the entire free world is shocked at the 
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action of the Chinese Communist regime 
in incarcerating Bishop James Edward 
Walsh. 

We have made strong protests, includ- 
ing a statement by Secretary of State 
Herter, and I understand that our Gov- 
ernment made the strongest possible 
protest to the Chinese Communist repre- 
senative at the meeting of March 22 
at Warsaw. 

The Communist ideology does not per- 
mit any opposition. This brave and 
sincere disciple of the church, by re- 
maining loyal to his flock, has become 
an inspiration to all who are true to 
their ideals. He is a man of the great- 
est integrity and has gained the widest 
recognition through his 30 years in 
China. He has become a symbol, be- 
cause the citizens of the free world are 
being made increasingly aware of the 
Communist theory of destroying that 
with which they disagree. 

It is my hope and prayer that his sac- 
rifice of personal safety will not be in 
vain, and that he will be released in 
good health to continue his dedicated 
service. 





Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Byelo- 
russia is the vast country extending from 
the eastern borders of Poland to the 
approaches of Moscow. It is a cold, but 
fertile, land and its inhabitants are 
rugged and rustic rural workers. These 
people, though numbering a bare 10 mil- 
lion today, have been living in that coun- 
try from time immemorial. There they 
led a simple life and were fairly content 
with their lot, until several centuries ago 
their country was overrun by the Mos- 
covites, as the Russians were then called. 
They were brought, much against their 
will, under the rule of autocratic Rus- 
sian czars. During that time they were 
neither free nor happy. They were op- 
pressed, and the czarist government did 
its best to obliterate all traits of na- 
tionalism or national feeling among 
them, but the Byelorussians persisted in 
their opposition. They struggled against 
that regime with all the means at their 
disposal, and successfully maintained 
their national identity. And, in 1918, 
when the czar’s government was over- 
thrown, they had their chance for free- 
dom and independence. 

Byelorussian leaders seized upon this 
opportunity and in March of that year 
proclaimed their independence and es- 
tablished the Byelorussian Republic. 
Then for about 2 years these unfortu- 
nate but brave souls waged wars on many 
fronts for the preservation of their in- 
dependence and for their national exist- 
ence. But the forces opposing them 
were formidable. Even if they could 
settle their differences with the Poles on 
the west and others on the south, they 
could not cope with the egeressive and 
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constantly advancing Red army of the 
Soviet Union. In 1921 the country was 
overrun by Communist Russian forces 
and it was made part of the Soviet Union. 
Thus came to an end the free and inde- 
pendent Byelorussia after a brief and 
precarious existence of about 2 years. 

Today these struggling and hard-work- 
ing Byelorussians are held down in their 
homeland by Communist totalitarian re- 
gime and do not enjoy any of the free- 
doms which many of them regard as 
their hard-earned reward, a reward 
which was taken away from them by 
heartless Russian Communists 39 years 
ago. On the observance of the 42d an- 
niversary of Byelorussian Independence 
Day, one can ardently hope that these 
deserving people will once more regain 
their freedom and enjoy it in their 
homeland. 





Import Quota To Control the Import of 
Lamb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wy- 
bming {Mr. McGEE] ably represented his 
State at a hearing of the US. Tariff 
Commission on March 22, 1960. Much 
of what he said concerning the sheep 
industry in Wyoming is applicable also 
to the sheep industry in Idaho, and I 
have vigorously joined with him in urg- 
ing the Tariff Commission to adopt an 
import quota to control the import of 
lamb, mutton, and live animals which is 
threatening to ruin the domestic in- 
caustry. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator McGEez’s statement to the Tariff 
Commission may be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GALE W. MCGEE, 
OF WYOMING, TO THE U.S. TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION, MARCH 22, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mission, I am here today to support the 
action of the sheep industry in seeking relief 
from certain foreign imports of lamb, mut- 
ton, and live animals. These imports have 
reached the point where they are causing 
considerable distress to the sheep industry, 
a very vital industry to my State. I feel 
confident the position of the industry as a 
whole has been or will be adequately re- 
flected by representatives of the national 
associations. Therefore, I should like to con- 
fine my remarks today to the problem which 
is facing our people in Wyoming. 

Eighty-five to ninety percent of the lambs 
produced in our State are feeder lambs. The 
general market for these lambs tends to be 
the west coast for the lambs produced in 
the western part of the State; while those 
produced in the eastern part of the State 
are generally shipped into the areas of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas. 

Last July the price for feeder lambs in 
Wyoming was 19 cents per pound. When it 
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was announced the Delfino interests were 
importing sheep into the California area, 
the price of feeder lambs in western Wyoming 
immediately dropped to 17 cents a pound. 
If we compute an average weight of 70 pounds 
per feeder lamb, this means there was an 
immediate loss to the producer of $1.40 per 
animal. For a grower selling 1,200 lambs, 
the size of an average band, this means a 
loss of $1,680. This price drop was also re- 
flected in the lambs grown in the eastern 
part of my State, and it was extremely detri- 
mental to the economy of the State of 
Wyoming. 

Let us next consider the old ewe market. 
In 1958 old ewes sold for an average price 
of $10 per head. Last year because of im- 
ports, the price was $5 to $7 per head with 
very little market for old ewes. When we 
consider the fact that 70 percent of our 
mutton which is used in manufacturing 
meat was imported, it is quite easy to ascer- 
tain why the old ewe market suffered ex- 
tremely in 1959. 

On the dressed lamb market, there were 
many instances where lambs imported from 
Iceland were retailed on the east coast for 
39 cents per pound. The wholesale price in 
most other areas amounted to at least 39 
cents per pound; and considering a 30-per- 
cent gross markup for retail, the effect on 
the domestic price was quite drastic. 

The announced price for New Zealand and 
Australian dressed lambs has ranged from 
25.5 cents to 38 cents per pound, with the 
majority being in the area of 27 cents to 28 
cents. At the same time, because of in- 
creased costs of production in the United 
States, the price per pound of a dressed do- 
mestic lamb ranged from 37 cents to 50 cents. 
Since a price of 47 cents to 50 cents for the 
domestic lamb is required in order to show 
a profit for the producer, the American 
grower is in an extremely unfavorable posi- 
tion. 

The Congress has recognized the problem 
facing the domestic sheep industry by passing 
the National Wool Act. Notwithstanding this 
and other congressional action, it is my feel- 
ing the industry is still in jeopardy. 

The alternatives with which we are faced 
at the present time are to increase the tariff 
on imports or to provide for import quotas. 
I feel that a certain amount of imports could 
properly supplement the domestic industry 
by sustaining a year-round market for lamb 
and allowing the people of the United States 
to eat this delicacy at all times of the year 
rather than the various seasons as it has 
heen so often in the past. These imports, 
however, should not be allowed to the extent 
where they completely ruin the domestic 
industry; and for this reason, I would like 
to recommend the adoption of an import 
quota based upon some historical volume of 
imports, such as an average for the past 5 
years. This would include years of low 
import, such as 1956, and also years of high 
import, such as 1959; and I believe that 
would be a good balancing factor. I hope 
the members of this Commission can approve 
an action of this type. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you today to express my views on this 
very important subject. 





The Bishop James Edward Walsh Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to read in the papers that 
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the United States has delivered through 
the appropriate channels a definite and 
strong diplomatic note to Red China 
protesting the imprisonment of that 
great humanitarian, Bishop James Ed- 
ward Walsh, of the Roman Catholic 
faith. This man, who has devoted much 
of his lifetime to the relief of suffering 
and distress among the Chinese people, 
has been rewarded by the brutal Commu- 
nists with contempt and unspeakable 
human treatment. It is only one more 
incident in the indictment against Red 
China in their desire for admission to 
the community of the United Nations. 
This is proof of their insensibility to the 
cause of justice and as the note of the 
State Department says, it is a showing 
of their ‘complete indifference to hu- 
manitarian principles and callous disre- 
gard of universally accepted standards 
of international law and behavior among 
civilized nations.” 

It is to be greatly regretted that the 
Governor of my State of New Jersey, 
Robert E. Meyner, recently advocated the 
admission of this international pirate, 
Red China, into the fellowship of the 
United Nations. I submit that this is a 
realm of internationalism where a poli- 
tician, ambitious for high office, had bet- 
ter keep out until he matures and has a 
wiser and better appreciation of the dif- 
ferences between ‘humanitarian prin- 
ciples and callous disregard of univer- 
sally accepted standards of international 
law.” 





Forty-second Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, March 27, marked the 42d an- 
niversary of the independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. This 
occasion is important for many reasons, 
but especially because it serves to re- 
mind us once again, as we always need 
to be reminded, that the Soviet Union 
continues to hold in subjection millions 
on millions of people who deserve to be 
free and have a right to be free, and in 
whose freedom we in America have a 
deep and abiding stake. 

Although the Soviet Union has paid 
lipservice to this burning desire for inde- 
pendence on the part of 10 million peo- 
ple of Byelorussia by incorporating them 
into the Soviet Union as a separate 
republic, no one of course is fooled into 
thinking that this procedure really rep- 
resents anything but complete subjection 
to the Communist dictatorship. 

Forty-two years ago, on March 25, 
1918, the people of Byelorussia first tast- 
ed freedom after decades of oppression 
and tyranny under the czars. But this 
freedom was short lived. After 2 short 
years the flame of freedom was extin- 
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guished and the earlier tyranny of the 
czars was replaced by the darkness of an 
ever more vicious tyranny of Soviet 
communism. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of these unhappy 
events, the hope of freedom still lives on 
in the memory of the people of Byelorus- 
sia and I join with them today on this 
42d anniversary in hoping that the day 
will not be far away when freedom will 
come again to the Byelorussian people. 





Crowdus Baker, Great American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with many citizens of Massachu- 
setts, and in particular Greater Boston, 
I was delighted and truly gratified to 
learn of the recent election of the dis- 
tinguished Mr. Crowdus Baker to be 
president of the world-renowned busi- 
ness and merchandising establishment of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The selection of Mr. Baker to this 
high and honorable post is not only a 
most impressive tribute of confidence by 
the leaders of this great firm in his char- 
acter, ability, and his superlative qual- 
ifications, but it is another striking ex- 
ample of the opportunities for advance- 
ment to highest posts of responsibility 
in the business affairs of our Nation 
which are implicit in our great and in- 
comparable free enterprise system. 

Mr. Baker’s brilliant career is another 
very impressive and striking instance of 
steady rise from the ranks by dint of 
great ability, industry, devotion to duty, 
and superlative general qualifications, to 
top leadership in one of the greatest 
business organizations in the world. 

Born in Dallas, Tex., February 27, 
1906, of stalwart American folks, Crow- 
dus Baker was graduated from Terrell 
Preparatory School in that beautiful 
city and later from the famous Austin 
College in Sherman, Tex., class of 1928. 

Setting his sights on loftiest peaks 
of achievement and willing to work hard 
in order to gain his objective, he joined 
the Sears company in 1929. 

It was not long before his industrious 
habits, fine traits of character, winning 
personality, agile mind, and fine qualities 
of leadership deeply impressed his su- 
periors and in 1935, he was assigned as 
operating superintendent of the large 
Sears mail-order house at Seattle. 

From that time on, Baker’s promotion 
to more and more responsible posts was 
surprisingly rapid. The company came 
to regard him as one of its most able and 
promising young executives and in 1939, 
named him to become superintendent of 
the huge Boston mail-order house which 
covers the entire Northeast section of 
the country. In 1945, so well had he 
handled his assignments and duties, he 
was designated general manager of Sears 
operations in Boston, after having served 
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as operating superintendent of a similar 
unit in Philadelphia. 

It was here in our great Massachusetts 
city of Boston that I first had the privi- 
lege and pleasure of knowing this great 
American and watching his unusual and 
outstanding work in his own company 
and his remarkable contributions, far 
beyond the call of duty, to many worth- 
while activities in the civic, charitable, 
and business-development life of our his- 
toric capital city. His tireless energy 
and his ever-willing and ever-ready re- 
sponse to many demands made upon him 
to take part in community betterment 
projects became a source of wonder and 
admiration to those of us familiar with 
the many facets of his very busy life. 

In a sense, the progress which Crowdus 
Baker has made in his career has been 
truly phenomenal. But it certainly 
comes as no surprise to those of us who 
were in a position to observe and note 
the broad sweep of his talents, the ob- 
vious and outstanding qualities of lead- 
ership he possesses, and his special apti- 
tude for inspiring confidence and making 
friends wherever he went. 

Crowdus Baker is a man of exception- 
ally broad horizons, possessed of the 
drive, spirit of determination and re- 
sourcefulness, adaptability, so often 
necessarily a part of the makeup and 
attributes of leaders in every field. 

Kindly and generous of impulse, warm 
and sympathetic in nature, he never hesi- 
tates to join with others in improving 
the opportunities and bettering the lot of 
those who struggle and toil. 

He is endowed with practical vision 
and marked powers of decisive action 
and is known for his sense of fairness 
and his ability to make sound judg- 
ments. 

All these qualities admirably equip 
him for the high post of responsibility 
he has assumed because they mark him 
indelibly as a man who has his feet on 
the ground and who knows how to de- 
liver the goods in the literal, as well as 
the figurative, sense. , 

The famous firm of Sears, Roebuck 
has not only made a wise choice but it 
deserves to be heartily congratulated for 
recognizing merit, character, and ability 
in making this appointment. It is in in- 
stances like this one where young men 
starting at the bottom can by their own 
powers and industry work their way to 
the top that the American people are 
constantly refortified in their faith in 
our great productive economic system. 
This particular appointment is notice 
to the world that there are no frontiers 
of opportunity in this country, that 
everyone who has the ability and is will- 
ing to work can reach highest levels in 
American business life. 

Of course, everyone cannot be presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck, and everyone 
possessed of gifts and talents cannot 
necessarily attain highest leadership. 
There are unpredictable elements of 
chance, fortune, personality, and other 
factors that come into advancement and 
progress in any field. But it is very re- 
freshing to know that in the main, 
American boys starting from scratch can 
and do work their way to the top by 
virtue of their own gifts, their own spirit 
of resolution, and their own hard work. 
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The many friends of Crowdus Baker 
in the business, civic, and social com- 
munity of Boston join me, I am sure, 
in rejoicing with him in this well-de- 
served recognition of Crowdus Baker’s 
outstanding abilities. And we hail him, 
not only as an outstanding business 
leader, who has demonstrated his ca- 
pacity for getting things done, but as a 
warm, considerate, and generous friend, 
a humane personality, vitally interested 
in American life, in the American peo- 
ple, and in helping to solve the great 
problems of the hour. 

I am happy indeed to extend my 
heartiest congratulations to him, to his 
family, and to his company, which I 
think has demonstrated great wisdom in 
making this appointment. In succeed- 
ing President Charles A. Kellstadt, Mr. 
Baker will have no easy task. He will 
have to live up to a very high standard 
of performance indeed, one that has 
deeply impressed the Nation and that 
portion of the world familiar with it. He 
is succeeding a great, a worthy, and an- 
other distinguished business leader who 
has left a proud and indelible imprint 
upon his company and the history of 
our times. 

I wish for Crowdus Baker long life,and 
continued good health, great and 
steadily increasing success in his vital 
work, and all those choice blessings of 
the Lord which come from family, 
friendship, and the joys of sincere loyal 
living. And I wish for him and his dear 
ones most abundant measures of hap- 
piness in the years to come. 





Address by Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, 
of Oklahoma, at the 60th Annual Din- 
ner of the Society of the Friendly Sons 
of Providence, R.I. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening, March 17, 1960, the 
Society of Friendly Sons of Providence, 
R.I., gathered for its 60th annual dinner. 
This dinner is the central secular func- 
tion of St. Patrick’s Day, always relig- 
iously and enthusiastically observed in 
the State of Rhode Island. 

The society’s toast to the United 
States indicates the patriotic tone of 
the dinner; and from this U.S. Senate 
in years past have gone our colleagues 
to add luster to the night, and oratory to 
this toast to our Nation. 

To call the roll of only a few, the 
names of Senators Kennedy, Syming- 
ton, Mansfield, McNamara, O’Mahoney, 
and Truman come to mind. Glowing 
comments on the appearance this year 
of the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
are summed up in the delighted expres- 
sion of the president of the Society of 
the Friendly Sons, Mr. Nelson G. Burke. 
“The address of Senator A. S. MIKE 
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Monroney,” President Burke writes, 

“was most inspiring and the rapt atten- 

tion of his audience was in itself a trib- 

ute.” 

As if it had been planned that way, 
the Senator from Oklahoma’s emphasis 
on our weapon of faith in this nuclear 
age was in perfect balance with the ad- 
dress of the Most Reverend Paul Ha- 
garty, bishop of the Bahamas. 

Bishop Hagarty spoke of the world 
revolt of the underprivileged, seeking 
freedom from ignorance, freedom from 
starvation, freedom from the tyranny of 
economic pressure. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] spoke of the 
material power of “‘the scientific sixties” 
to lift the underprivileged—fortified by 
our religious faith to win the confidence, 
the minds, and hearts of men. 

I request that the address by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a document of encouraging science, 
sound economy, and inspiring philosophy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

ApDpRESS BY SENATOR ,A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
BzFORE FRIENDLY /SONS OF ST. PATRICK, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., MARCH 17, 1960 
What an honor it is to be chosen as the 

one to respond to the traditional toast of 

the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick to our own 

United States. 

What an additional honor it is to be chosen 
as one of the members of such a distin- 
guished panel of participants as the Most 
Reverend Paul Hagarty, bishop of the Baha- 
mas; the Most Reverend Russell J. McVinney; 
Rev. Francis P. Brady; Hon. John P. Harti- 
gan, judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals; Hon. 
Edward B. Hanify, attorney and corporation 
counsel; and your many other distinguished 
guests. 

Sixty years, sure; and ’tis a long, long time 
for the Irish to be getting along together. 
And it is as significant a milestone in the 
history of the United States as it is in the 
history of your fine essociation of Friendly 
Sons. It runs the gamut of life in these 
United States. Your 60 years parallel the 
milestones of our Nation’s great progress— 
from shillelaghs to Chevrolets—from lep- 
rechauns to lace curtains—from Shamrocks 
to solar space. 

I am so glad to be in home State of two 
of our greatest and friendliest Senators: Sen- 
ator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN and Senator 
JOHN “O’PASTORE.” Theodore’s great good 
humor and the sharp, inclusive wit and elo- 
quence of Johnny make them the Senate’s 
top Democratic team. 

Sixty years—a fabulous 60 years in the life 
of the United States and of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick—is but a tiny dot over the cen- 
turies of recorded history. But in these 60 
years which you celebrate tonight the dot of 
the 60 years in history’s span is as huge as 
our planet itself in our progress. 

Frontiers of which your founders never 
dreamed are crossed every hour on the hour. 
From terrestrial to celestial is the signet of 
the scientific sixties. Traffic is getting so 
heavy in outer space that they’ll be wanting 
traffic lights between the moon and the sun 
and the stars to avoid disastrous collisions. 

Your founders, all progressive men, could 
not be heard in voice beyond this room. 
Tonight we hear the “beep beep” of Pioneer 
V’s voice from 675,000 miles away—in a few 
months, perhaps, from the far side of the 
sun. 

The vision of your founders—seafaring 
men though they might have been—was 
limited on a clear day to Martha’s Vineyard 
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or Nantucket from a few miles offshore. 
Today we can see from the dark side of 
Tombstone, Ariz., on our TV or to the dark 
side of the moon. 

Mankind is on the move. We are breaking 
out of our two-dimensional world and into 
the third dimension—that of the vertical. 
For the tens of thousands of years of man’s 
progress from his caves, he has spread out 
to find new paths to faraway points, as our 
Pilgrim Fathers did in settling a new con- 
tinent. As transportation from the covered 
wagon grew to the train and steamship, his 
world widened. 

With the crossing of each new frontier they 
sought out the new. That was the spirit 
that our forefathers brought to this coast 
and carried on the whaling ships that sailed 
the Straits of Magellan as they rounded the 
Horn to the broad Pacific. 

Their sons kept on until all the oceans 
were charted and explored—and then started 
to explore the jungles, the swamps, and the 
poles. We've climbed the highest mountains 
in the world, gone up the Amazon, reached 
the darkest of Africa. We've crossed the 
North and South Poles so often that the path 
looks like a superhighway. 

Progress in the pioneer spirit is the stuff 
of which America is made. Eut in reality, 
until the past two decades, with all his 
travels and explorations, man had scarcely 
gone farther in one direction than his cave- 
man ancestor. That was in the direction of 
the third dimension—the vertical. 

Since the Wright brothers first powered 
flight in 1903 at Kitty Hawk, that dimension 
has been expanding—first, timidly, to 100 
feet—to 500 feet. And now we see at long 
last man challenging the voids and the 
vacuums of outer space—venturing into a 
new dimension with courage and ingenuity. 

In the last year we have seen spectacular 
new things happen in the fleld of the verti- 
cal: referring to Z-52, KC-135, X-15 (Scottie 
Crossfield—150 miles into outer space), and 
B-70. 

And now we train the astronauts for space. 
This is not an idle jest or something out of 
the science comics. It is real. Today we 
know—or soon will know—more about what 
man will meet in outer space than Columbus 
knew about what he would meet as he sailed 
westward across the Atlantic. 

But as we get the signal loud and clear 
of the scientific sixties, it is not—we are 
finding—entirely a blessing. Electronics have 
shrunk distances and put the whole world 
within range of voice, sound, and sight. I 
could have flown to Paris and back to New- 
foundland by jet in the span of time I took 
to come from Washington to Providence by 
train today. 

And with this constantly shrinking globe 
have come to mankind powers from new 
energy sources undreamed of 15 years ago. 
Rockets with thrust to reach the moon and 
the sun and the stars. Explosives that can 
annihilate entire States with their blast. 
Speeds of ICBM’s from outer space that can 
reach Providence from Moscow—or from the 
United States to Moscow (it’s as short either 
way) in 19 minutes. These fantastic speeds 
make interception or defense unlikely, and 
only by equal power of destruction through 
retaliation can we make reasonably certain 
that this catastrophic attack by thermonu- 
clear warfare does not occur. 

To be prepared requires our Nation to have 
the ability to retaliate in equal and certain 
destructive capacity. Then, and only then, 
can we feel any sense of security from attack. 

Thus, in the dawn of the scientific sixties 
we find as our forefathers found when they 
landed on this continent that only the strong 
can be secure. Then it meant survival of & 
few dozen lives from Indian attack. Today 
it means the survival of tens of millions from 
destruction in the first 10 hours of an atomic 
war, 
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I do not mean to make this speech a grim 
one. I would be less than frank if I did not 
remind you that at no previous time in our 
great history have we been as vulnerable to 
a catastrophic attack if we let weakness erode 
our strength or our position of leadership in 
the free world. 

This is the challenge to this generation. 
One-third of the world’s people are behind 
the Communist Iron Curtain. They total 
slightly over 1 billion. One-third (another 
billion) are in the neutral area of the world. 
And slightly less than one-third reside in the 
free world. 

Both the free world and the neutral world 
depend perforce upon the leadership of the 
United States. If we fail ourselves—we fail 
them as well. 

As I see it, we cannot win the cold war 
with arms—atomic or conventional. We 
might—yes, we must—prevent it from be- 
coming an atomic world war III. Our de- 
cisive strength in weapons alone will not be 
enough, however, either to prevent the 
shooting war or win the cold war. 

It seems to me that we have one weapon 
that the Communists can never have. It is 
the weapon to bridge the chasm between the 
destructive side of science and the hope for 
the best era of Christendom. This is the 
weapon of our faith—of our belief in an 
Almighty and Divine Power—and that man- 
kind was made in the image of this holy and 
Supreme Being. It is the belief that we are 
our brother’s keeper. It is our belief in 
“right makes might” and not in “might 
makes right.” Without that faith, a godless, 
materialistic power, even with modern arms, 
cannot achieve a victory. The mind, morals, 
and spirit of man must control science or 
else a Frankenstein of science will destroy 
us. 

Given the strength and courage to hold off 
the destruction of nations by atomic war, we 
can change the headlong emphasis of 
“science for death” into “science for life.” 
If we have the faith and the determination 
to serve—as this generation must serve the 
peoples of the world—we can and will win. 

Instead of beating our swords into plow- 
shares we must beat the atom bomb into 
mankind’s greatest servant. Today more 
than 100 diseases which have plagued man- 
kind since history began are yielding to diag- 
nosis and treatment with atomic isotopes. 
Through our research in “science for life” we 
are attacking cancer and other killers that 
have heretofore been called incurable. 

In the field of agriculture, experiments are 
under way that may produce entirely new 
food products, through the use of atomic 
isotopes. New fruits, vegetables, even su- 
perior breeds of livestock, may result from 
these agricultural experiments in changing 
nature to work better for mankind. 

Engineering uses may revolutionize recov- 
ery of energy from coal and oil veins through 
controlled underground explosions of small 
atomic bombs. Harbors can be opened in 
many parts of the world, such as South 
America and Africa, where no ports are avail- 
abel today, through gigantic underground 
blasts of atomic energy. Canals or reservoir 
sites likewise may one day yield huge bene- 
fits from the conversion of atomic energy 
from war to peace. 

This one-third of the world that is neu- 
tral—looking either to the Communist way 
of life or at our free way—today is in the 
darkness of the 18th or 19th century. Ordi- 
nary fuel such as coal or oil must be shipped 
halfway around the world to supply the fuel 
for electrical generators. Consequently, in 
such countries as Thailand I have seen them 
burning teakwood and mahogany beneath 
the boilers of their generators to supply the 
low current to burn the electric lightbulbs in 
the tourist hotels. The people there have 
thus far missed this 20th century. 

But with the magic of atomic energy, low- 
cost atomic reactors can, and someday will 
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be built that can bring an electrical world 
to the darkest of Africa and to the villages 
of India. No longer will it be impossible to 
generate electricity because of the high cost 
of shipping fuel halfway around the world. 
A package of uranium, no larger than a 
package of cigarettes, can light and heat a 
village of 5,000 for an entire year. 

Yes, even the miracle of fresh, pure water 
may be created by breakthroughs with 
atomic energy. Millions of acres today are 
desert because the scant supply of surface 
water is insufficient or out of reach of irriga- 
tion works. Yet I have seen the desert of 
the Middle East transformed in Israel by 
irrigation into a land as fertile as the Garden 
of Eden. The magic of water can make the 
desert bloom and can offer hope for the tens 
of millions of hungry people who now barely 
subsist. 

Yet at the shoreline of the oceans, the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Pacific, and 
the Atlantic is the world’s largest storehouse 
of water. Its salt content makes it kill in- 
stead of grow the produce of the land. 

We are nearing breakthroughs with con- 
ventional fuels on desalination of this sea 
water at costs comparable with surface irri- 
gation. When this is achieved, and it is not 
far away, we can hold out hope to these 
millions that low-cost machinery either with 
conventional or atomic power can bring 
them the water they need to turn their dry, 
parched lands into rich orange groves and 
fertile acres to produce food in abundance. 

These are but a few of the things that the 
scientific sixties hold out for us to do. We 
must retain the faith of our forefathers to 
pioneer, to show the true and kindly face 
of Uncle Sam, and to carry our message of 
faith and good will to the underprivileged 
people of the world. 

This we can do with the same kind of 
courage, hard work, and sacrifice that Amer- 
ica has shown through our long history. 
The oppression of hate, of distrust, and 
destruction can be conquered if we use the 
tools of the scientific sixties as well as our 
pioneering forebears used the crude tools of 
their day. Victory will come when we win 
the hearts and minds of the men of the 
world, and only faith in our religious life, in 
our tools, and in ourselves will bring it. 

To cry out that we must draw back—to 
be too timid to dare to risk some of our sub- 
stance for spectacular new gains tomorrow— 
will mark us, as it has marked many nations 
during the past 60 years of this society’s 
existence, as powers of the past and not as 
world powers of tomorrow. 

Faith, courage, and work hold out to a 
nation—willing to strive hard enough for 
the goal—the eternal blessings of the world’s 
people. 

May they say of this generation of Amer- 
icans that— ; 

We kept the peace through strength and 
courage. 

We lit the lamp of science to shed its bril- 
liance for all mankind. 

And thus we blazed the path to a better 
life for all of the world’s people. 





Poll Results 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


F 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following results 
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of my annual questionnaire as well as 
certain charts showing the occupational 
breakdowns which should be of interest 
to Members of this body: 


) POLL RESULTS 


(By ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Congressman, Eighth 
District, Mich.) 

Out of some 30,000 questionnaires which 
were sent out in January, 7,632 were re- 
turned for a gratifying percentage of 25.4 
percent. Here is the way the eighth dis- 
trict voted: 

1. The problem of labor-management con- 
flict, resulting in situations such as the 
steel strike should be dealt with by the 
Congress. Along which of these lines do 
you think the Congress should consider 
legislation. (1) Compulsory arbitration, 
12.7 percent; (2) prohibition of industry- 
wide strikes, 17.4 percent; (3) factfinding 
boards with power to make recommenda- 
tions, 19.6 percent; (4) application of anti- 
trust laws to big labor, 27.9 percent; (5) 
Government regulations of both wages and 
prices, 10.9 percent. 

2. The question of a continued deficit in 
our international balance of payments and 
the resulting loss of gold and dollars is one 
of the most serious problems that faces the 
new Congress. One aspect is the low-cost 
foreign compefition which we face at home, 
as well as abroad. What alternatives would 
you suggest to meet this situation: (1) Sub- 
sidize American exporters to meet the dif- 
ference in labor costs, 3.9 percent; (2) raise 
tariffs and impose import quotas to protect 
our industries against low-cost foreign 
goods, 33.8 percent; (3) prevent U.S. com- 
panies located abroad from exporting their 
products here, 37.2 percent; (4) reduce dol- 
lar expenditures overseas by cutting back on 
our troop commitments abroad and limiting 
foreign aid, 33.5 percent; (5) require dollar 
loans and grants abroad to be spent in the 
United States, 45.5 percent. 

3. The problem of our defense effort being 
behind the Soviet Russians in certain as- 
pects concerns many people greatly. Do you 
think we should: (1) Go all out to match 
the Russians in every phase of defense re- 
gardless of cost even if it means higher taxes, 
11 percent; (2) continue our present levels 
of defense spending for a balanced program, 
37.6 percent; (3) make every effort to reach 
a workable agreement with the Russians for 
disarmament, 38.2 percent. : 

4. The social security tax rose to 3 per- 
cent on employers and employees alike on 
January 1 and is scheduled to reach 4.5 per- 
cent by 1969. Should the program be 
amended to include the following benefits 
even if higher taxes are required: (1) Low- 
ering the retirement age, 32.7 percent; (2) 
increasing the present limit of $1,200 on 
outside earned income, 449 percent; (3) 
providing hospital, nursing care and surgi- 
cal benefits to eligible persons, 32 percent; 
(4) tying social security benefits to living 
costs, 37.2 percent. 

5. Consideration is being given in Con- 
gress to eliminate all present tax deduc- 
tions (except the $600 exemption) and then 
reducing the present rates about 40 per- 
cent with the minimum rate at 12 percent, 
and the maximum at 55 percent. Some of 
the deductions which might be removed 
include expense accounts, long-term capital 
gains, local and State taxes, interest pay- 
ments, income splitting for married couples, 
tax-free interest on bonds of States and 
cities and charitable contributions. Social 
security benefits might be taxed and per- 
sonal exemptions for old and disabled per- 
sons would disappear. Depreciation allow- 
ances would end but corporation taxes 
might be cut to 44 percent. Net rental 
value of house would be treated. as income. 
Would you favor eliminating all these de- 
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ductions in return for lower tax rates: Yes, 7. Do you think that Federal credit should gradually decrease supports and controls, 
23.2 percent; no, 64.9 percent. be extended to veterans, 12.3 percent; 41.7 percent; (3) eliminate all supports and 

6. Are you in favor of: (1) More Federal farmers, 5 percent; small businessmen 12.7 controls at once, 28.2 percent; pay farmers 
aid for education and to boost teachers’ pay, percent. the difference between the market price and 


15.6 percent; (2) Federal aid to local public 8. What should Congress do to solve the the support price with production controls, 
works, 4.1 percent; (3) Federal aid for de- farm problem: (1) Raise supports and 4.2 percent; (5) gear supports to farm pro- 
pressed areas, 28.4 percent. tighten production controls, 2.3 percent; (2) duction costs, 10.9 percent. 


Question 1 






































No answer (1) (2) | (3) | (4) (5) 
Total eee 
Number | Percent | Number] Percent | Number] Percent | Number] Percent | Number | Percent | Number] Percent 
Farmer 1,219 141 11.6 106 8.7 27 22.9 205 16.8 311 25. 5 177 14.5 
Worker 2, 023 194 9.6 319 15.8 278 13.7 3 27.8 399 19.7 270 13.3 
OS SETI ATES, 866 115 13.3 91 10.5 151 17.4 1g 13.7 325 37.5 65 7.5 
Profession 972 04 9.7 125 12.9 130 13.4 167 17.2 419 43.1 37 3.8 
Housewife 448 60 13. 4 56 12.5 92 20.5 103 23.0 96 21.4 4i 9.2 
Officeworker 719 67 9.3 103 14.3 124 17.2 149 20.7 218 30.3 58 &.1 
a i eeelnibicaiesctpine 1, 385 205 14.8 166 12.0 274 19.8 192 13.9 359 25.9 189 13.6 
a 7, 632 | 876 | 1.5 | 966 | 12.7] 1,328 | 17.4 | 1, 498 | 19.6 | 2, 127 27.9 837 10.9 
Question 2 

No answer (1) (2) | (3) (4) (5) 

Total c eis cited caces sai 


Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


Percent | Number 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number 
















































































TE he oe eshigl 1, 219 157 12.9 61 5.0 328 26.9 498 40.9 376 30.8 550 5,1 
Ce cea 2, 023 148 7.3 82 4.1 SU4 39.7 897 14.3 652 32.2 938 46.4 
Business_.... 866 ill 12.8 23 2.7 297 34.3 248 2s. 6 312 36.0 3Y6 45.7 
Profession -.. 972 153 15.7 ll 1.1 218 22. 4 261 26.9 368 37.9 418 43.0 
liousewife_...... 448] | 59 13. 2 17 3.8 173 38. 6 148 33.0 115 25.7 184 41.1 
IN ic 719 67 9.3 25 3.5 268 37.3 239 33.2 254 35.3 314 43.7 
RN dan dtetnln ential niseiciotoniae! 1, 385 164 11.8 75 5.4 458 35. 2 549 39. 6 483 34.9 675 48.7 
Total........ sinbieaenaiesies 7, 632 858 1.1 204 3.9] 2,576 33.8 2, 840 | 37.2] 2,560 33.5| 3,475 45.5 
Queslion & 
No answer qd) (2) (3) 
Total 
Number | Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
14.2 96 7.9 404 38.1 486 39.9 
12.2 281 13.9 746 36.9 749 37.0 
13.6 7 9.0 341 19. 4 329 38.0 
11.0 114 11.7 403 41.5 34 35. 8 
13.8 49 10.9 157 35.0 180 40.2 
11.3 &6 12.0 2x0 40.2 263 36. 6 
16.3 133 9.6 468 33.8 558 40. 3 
13. 2 837 11.0 2, 868 37.6 2, 913 38.2 
Question 4-A 
No answer (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Total a Psa a a ae yl he 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
I ee ES oe ees 1, 219 230 18.9 315 25.8 497 40.8 313 25,7 395 32.4 
ji 164 8.1 1, 056 52.2 828 40.9 739 36.5 723 35.7 
123 14.2 240 27.7 466 53.8 204 23.6 268 30.9 
117 12.0 218 22.4 523 53. 8 234 24.1 381 39.2 
fA 12.1 113 25. 2 205 45.8 174 338.8 170 37.9 
69 9.6 233 32.4 377 52.4 207 28. 8 205 41.0 
221 16.0 321 23. 2 534 38.6 575 41.5 606 43.8 
97: 12.8 2, 496 32.7 3, 430 | 44.9 | 2, 446 32.0 2, 838 37.2 
Question 4-B 
No answer lam Jam not 
Number Percent Number Percent Number | Percent 
164 13.5 167 13.7 888 72.8 
210 4.8 1,716 84.8 
80 5.2 7Al 85.6 
83 4.3 847 87.1 
49 21.4 303 67.6 
60 7.9 602 83.7 
Ty 50.7 489 35.3 


RON Occitan Ss eiethncaciateladblaiabebicoian ia dissec wa peomnucriodiecasbta eco meni 











5, 586 73.2 
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i] 
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Business 
Profession 
Housewile 


Mies ocak cakes iicdsnwe eden daceea cece Skessens 


ee 








eacesuasacsees 1, 219 148 12.1 
nccsncnenonue 2, 023 223 11.0 
Sihcwian nanan 866 69 8.0 
ae oto aati 972 77 7.9 
osesassnecuon= 448 Te 16.3 
Sedacecesanacs 719 74 10.3 
i aoe ts ares ese ce 1, 385 241 17.4 
SSeececseseuse 7, 632 905 11.9 
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Question 5 


No answer 
Total 


Number 









Question 6 
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No answer (1) (2) (3) 
Total aca ad : 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
PURGES ac ccebssl seeskesekesercascusescaes 1, 219 641 52.6 124 10. 2 48 3.9 406 33.3 
WES 6 ocp wckcawccensk cl ediesdeboaasicnd 2, 023 966 47.8 380 18.8 93 4.6 584 28.9 
MIPOR: Beco a ree es te eee so Sol E Sete S66 Wd 58. 2 136 15.7 41 4.7 185 21.4 
ts Sees atta cane Sas a eselinlens 972 523 53.8 Isl 18.6 33 3.4 235 24.2 
PRINCE ic ccc Acwanscucusmocsssnsanuwn 445 212 47.3 72 W.1 16 3.6 148 33.0 
OOO WOIRON dost ececsacauenensa 71 338 47.0 121 | / 16.8 32 4.5 228 31.7 
RON oe eer ei kaan sacha seenkes 1, 385 776 56.0 174 12.6 50 3.6 385 2.3 
TS lie eit So in POE 7, 632 3, 960 1.9 1, 188 15.6 313 4.1 2,171 28, 4 
Question 7 
leakis No answer Veterans Farmers Small businessmen 
ola as 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
2 oes atn been new seibeuasuues 1, 219 S79 7a.1 148 12.1 123 10.1 69 5.7 
ti ee ee od aa anata aachdaelen 2, 023 1, 324 05.4 333 16.5 91 4.5 275 13.6 
Ni oc nica caw Wabatmnpedida’s ok coweeos S66 O47 74.7 17 5.4 21 2.4 151 17.4 
DN cma chown wuaintnodanwanwe 972 752 77.4 56 5.8 32 3.3 132 13.6 
Es oe oe ueuiaawkeua wens 1418 309 69.0 68 15.2 18 4.0 53 11.8 
ee ee a a ee ee 719 438 60.9 118 16,4 36 ‘ 5.0 127 H.7 
UR ea eco nat eee econewesee aes 1, 385 997 72.0 170 12.3 57 > 41 161 11.6 
NR ais tat Cesena renee actives | 7, 632 | 5, 346 70.0 940 12.3 378 | 5.0 968 12.7 
Question 8 
| No answer | (1) (2 | (3) (4) (5) 
Total i ad clei si esis asians 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
NP song eee a head 1, 219 164 13.5 55 4.5 352 28.9 280 23.0 84 6.9 284 23.3 
er | 2, 023 243 12.0 53 2.6 791 39.1 646 31.9 85 4.2 205 10,1 
PINS CoS cUcamuatimaminscnccee 866 75 8.7 9 1.0 423 48.8 200 33.5 16 1.8 53 6.1 
CL Rea eperaeaen 972 94 9.7 16 1.6 551 56. 7 221 22.7 27 2.8 63 6.5 
ee ee ee 118 69 15.4 ll 2.5 197 44.0 103 23.0 26 5.8 42 9.4 
OPENER sor oo as oes Ty 76 10.6 9 1.3 338 47.0 203 28.2 31 4.3 62 8.6 
NONE cos pc Nacicdudcenccdasscecacay 1,385 248 18.0 20 1.4 535 38.6 410 29.6 49 3.5 123 8&9 
TR ss cia leew se ines 7, 632 969 12.7 173 2.3 3, 187 41.7 2, 153 28. 2 318 4,2 832 10.9 





Tabulation of Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
completed the tabulation on a question- 
naire which I mailed to every boxholder 
outside of first-class postoffices and to 
all addressees receiving their mail in 
first-class offices in my congressional 
district. I am inserting the results in 
the REcorpD in order that all Members of 
Congress and others reading the REcorpD 
may know how the people of western 
South Dakota feel on some of the most 
important issues, 


Not only, Mr. Speaker, did about 8 
percent complete their returns, but most 
of them took advantage of space provid- 
ed in the questionnaire to express their 
opinions and to explain their stand on 
specific questions and issues. 

I have saved for future reference many 
quotes from these comments, a few of 
which I should like to pass on. For in- 
stance, a number questioned why we 
should spend such large sums on the 
space program, one said, “We don’t need 
another planet to subsidize.” 

There were a large number of farmers 
who demanded a repeal of the present 
farm program, saying “It is only making 
the large farmers larger and the small 
farmer smaller,” or ‘““What chance does 
a young man have to get a start under 
the present program?” Another said it 
this way, “Neither the Middlewest nor 
the Nation can afford to experience a se- 


rious depression resulting from low farm 
prices, and we cannot afford to continue 
to build up surpluses and spend billions 
in storage. No fair-minded foreign na- 
tion should complain if we put our house 
in order by using tariffs and quotas.” 

On the subject of foreign aid, one man 
said, “Christ performed miracles to 
teach the people to care for themselves, 
but he did not start feeding all the hun- 
gry people of the world.” 

On the subject of small business one 
man said, “The small businessman is 
being put out of business with high 
taxes—yet he is the backbone of the 
Nation.” Another said, “The small busi- 
nessman can work out his own problems 
if he is not taxed to death.” 

On the need for a balanced budget and 
reducing Federal regulation and con- 
trol, one said, “It seems that our people 
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have been convinced that the only way 
they can be prosperous is to gradually 
surrender their freedoms to Govern- 
ment control.” Another said, “If the 
present rate of Federal expenditures con- 
tinues, our children will see the day when 
the Government is taking their entire 
income and giving them a planned pro- 
gram from the cradle to the grave; all 
that then remains is to deny them the 
right to vote and they have had it.” 
The same thought was said this way, 
“I am for balancing the budget. I am 
against spending money we do not have. 
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other said, “If you want your father to 
take care of you, that is paternalism; 
if you want your mother to take care of 
you, that is maternalism; if you want 
Uncle Sam to take care of you, that is 
socialism; if you can take care of your- 
self, that is Americanism.” 

On Federal aid to education one said, 
“The farther money gets away from 
home, the less comes back.” Another 
said, “The States and local governments 
should handle their own problems rather 
than crying for Federal help for every 
project that arises.” Another put it this 
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ous and absolutely unnecessary. The 
States can and will take care of their 
own school problems if left alone. The 
United States of America has the best 
all-around educated population in the 
world—what more do we want?” 

I would close the quotations with this 
final shot, “A citizen’s only recourse is 
profanity and a letter to his Congress- 
man; the Congressman’s only recourse 
is profanity and the burden of writing 
a sympathy letter back to the citizen.” 

Following, Mr. Speaker, is a complete 
tabulation on a percentage basis of the 
answers to the questions asked: 








for benefits that do not benefit.” An- way, “Federal aid is inherently danger- 
* {Percent 
Not | Not 
Yes | No cer- Yes | No cer- 
tain | tain 
1. Do you believe suflicic ‘nt emphasis is poe on our missile | 6. IIas the Federal Government given sufficient attention to 
and space programs? . - Keema 9 19 22 | the problems of the small businessman? (Please comment). 20 35 45 
2. Do you consider our defe nse budget to be adk quate seencel) we ABS 25 | 7. Do you believe the Federal minimum wage should be raised?_ 22 65 13 
3. Should we continue our mutu: ul security military ant d eco- i| 8. Should labor unions be brought under the antitrust laws?_.. 79 8 13 
nomic aid to friendly mations?.. . ........ ne cscucceesccee 62 13 2 9. Do you favor reducing the national debt before tax cuts are 
4. To bolster farm income do you fa‘ -or— \| SINGS o03.. pap nares ena bicep wcrendamnaenbaneewabeacscoud 78 12 10 
Increased crop supports and controls? _.--...-.....----- 15 62 23 || 10. Do you favor legislation to tighten taxation on cooperatives?. 61 20 19 
Enactment of domestic parity program for wheat with {| 11, With respect toeducation should the Fede ral Gove rnment: 
allotinent based on bushel rather than acreage quotas? 43 25 32 | Consider it a local and State problem?..............-.... 68 19 13 
Preventing foreign competition with tariils and quotas?-- 50 | 4 26 | Give aid for school construction?............----2---2 2 43 43 14 
5. Do you favor an increase in gasoline tax even though failure Hein pay teachers’ Salarios?.... ..... cc cccnccucanccssonce 22 61 17 
to pass would slow down the interstate highway pro- If you favor Federal aid should a tax le vy be made to cover 
Rt seinen cee iene Penta as bicetenebiensbencess 37 52 il} the cost rather than add it to the national debt?_..---.-- 48 17 35 


Those who indicated their business as 
farming answered question 4 as follows: 
4(a) 35 percent said “yes,’’-55 percent 
said “no,” and 11 percent “uncertain”; 
4(b) there were 68 percent who said 
“ves,” 21 percent “‘no,’”’ and 11 percent 
“uncertain”; on 4(c) 66 percent said 
“ves,” 14 percent said “no,’’ and 20 per- 
cent “uncertain.” On question 9, 87 
percent said “yes,” 7 percent “no,” and 
6 percent “uncertain.” 

The ranchers were even more definite 
on question 4 with only 13 percent an- 
swering “yes” on 4(a), 79 percent saying 
“no,” and 8 percent “uncertain”; on 4 
(b) there were 49 percent answering 
“ves,” 34 percent “no,” and 17 percent 
“uncertain”; and on 4(c) there were 73 
percent who said “yes,” 10 percent ‘“‘no,” 
and 17 percent “uncertain.” On ques- 
tion 9 there were 86 percent who said 
“ves,” 11 percent “no,’”’ and 3 percent 
“uncertain.” 

Of those who classified themselves as 
farmer-rancher, on 4(a) there were 27 
percent answering “yes,” 49 percent 
“no,” and 24 percent “uncertain”; on 
4(b) a total of 55 percent said “yes,” 21 
percent “no,” and 24 percent “uncer- 
tain’; and 4(c) found 64 percent an- 
swering “yes,” 10 percent “no,” and 26 
percent “uncertain.” On question 9 
there were 72 percent answering ‘‘yes,” 
18 percent “no,” and 10 percent “‘uncer- 
tain.” 

An interesting category was the teach- 
ers on question 11. On 11(a) there were 
37 percent anwering “yes,” 39 percent 
saying “no,” and 24 percent “uncertain”; 
on 11(b) there were 63 percent answer- 
ing “yes,” 18 percent ‘‘no,” and 19 per- 
cent “uncertain”; on 11l(c) there were 
48 percent answering “yes,” 34 percent 
answering “no,” and 18 percent “uncer- 
tain”; while on 11(d) there were 60 per- 
cent of the teachers answering “yes,” 
8 percent “no,” and 32 percent “uncer- 
tain.” These returns indicate that the 


teachers themselves are divided on the 
subject of Federal aid to education and 
a large majority feeling that if any such 
program is instituted there should be a 
tax levy to cover the cost. 





Let’s Not Strangle Our Poultrymen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, some 20 bills have been intro- 
duced in this House that would have the 
effect of strangling many of the poul- 
trymen of my State and the rest of the 
country in a chicken-wire labyrinth of 
Government controls. 

The sponsors call these bills the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960 but I have a 
feeling their definition of income and the 
definition the free farmers of my State 
place on income are quite at variance. 

Poultrymen have repeatedly resisted 
attempts to impose Government produc- 
tion control on their industry. These 
bills provide for such controls whether 
the poultrymen of my State want them 
or not. If two-thirds of the poultry pro- 
ducers in the Nation decided they wanted 
regimentation by government, it wouldn’t 
matter what the local and regional 
wishes of large numbers of poultrymen, 
hatcherymen, feed suppliers, processors, 
marketing agencies, and consumers 
thought was best. 

For instance, the act specifies a price 
target for eggs. At present, in order to 
achieve this target, about 50 percent 
above current levels, egg production 
would have to be cut back 40 percent on 





a farm-by-farm, producer-by-producer 
basis. 

The poultry industry, by resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity, has greatly expanded 
its market. The industry has greatly in- 
creased the consumption of poultry meat 
and of eggs by putting on the market a 
high-quality product at a reasonable 
price. By so doing, the industry has 
greatly increased its own income and 
much improved the diet of the American 
consumer. 

The proposal in the family farm 
income bill would turn back the clock 
and put this industry on the basis of 
scarcity rather than abundance. It 
would curtail the income of the indus- 
try, reduce the quality of the American 
diet, and increase the costs of doing busi- 
ness. All of this would be contrary to 
the often-stated preference of the people 
in the poultry industry themselves. 

It is clear that those who framed the 
family farm income bill of 1960 were 
either unaware of the facts regarding 
this industry, or they have deliberately 
set about to regiment a group of people 
who have steadfastly adhered to the 
principle of freedom and responsibility. 





Why We Must Abolish the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, at the time the Congress pre- 
sumably unified the Armed Forces to 
get rid of duplication it achieved some- 
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thing else. It got  triplication and 
quadruplication instead of unification. 

Our colleague from Connecticut—Rep- 
resentative FRANK KOWALSKI, a retired 
U.S. Army colonel with 33 years of con- 
tinuous service as infantry commander, 
pattalion and regimental commander, 
Chief of Training, G—3, European thea- 
ter, and later Deputy Military Governor 
of Japan under General MacArthur, 
first commandant of the Army Com- 
mand Management School until his re- 
tirement in 1958—has written an excel- 
lent statement of the case for true uni- 
fication. I have found both junior and 
senior officers of the Armed Forces, as 
well as numerous enlisted men, firmly 
convinced that only a complete unifica- 
tion will be adequate to meet the needs 
of the American people for a unified de- 
fense force. The next President, what- 
ever his name, will certainly want to 
reexamine the organization of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

I believe that Congressman KOWALSKI 
has made a brilliant contribution to this 
reexamination, not only in his bill, H.R. 
9874, but in an article appearing in the 
April 1960 issue of True, written in co- 
operation with Martin L Gross, which I 
commend to the attention of the Mem- 
bers. He writes: 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—If war should erupt 
tomorrow, the Army’s crack airborne divi- 
sions at Fort Bragg, N.C., and Fort Campbell, 
Ky., are poised and ready for combat any- 
where in the world on 2-hour notice. There 
is only one drawback; they don’t have 
enough planes. 

Repeated Army requests to the Air Force 
to equip these units with transport planes 
have been turned down, as have their pleas 
to at least earmark specific planes for emer- 
gency call. According to testimony before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
the planes available now could airlift only 
one of the three strategic divisions. 

To the Army, the additional planes would 
mean the difference between a crippled out- 
fit and a fully integrated fighting force; the 
Air Force, however, sees the Army request as 
an attempt to usurp their hard-won status 
as an independent service. This Army-Air 
Force battle is, at present a stalemate. 

This type of pettiness between the armed 
services has contaminated almost every as- 
pect of our defense structure, from budget 
to Reserve training, supply, missile warfare, 
and even air defense. In fact, the independ- 
ent existence of our three major fighting 
forces—the Army, Navy, and Air Force—has 
created a meaningless miasma of waste, ri- 
valry, inefficiency, and duplication that is 
uselessly devouring a huge chunk of our $41 
billion defense budget, and could eventually 
destroy us. 

In the Mediterranean area, which I visited 
last summer, the Navy has built two air 
bases of its own—Rota Naval Air Base in 
Spain and Port Lyautey in Morocco—while 
several Air Force bases in the sector, equipped 
to handle the same planes, are often half 
used. In fact, one giant base in Morocco is 
completely deserted. 

Not long ago, the Air Force initiated a 
frantic and expensive campaign to recruit 
and train fighter pilots for air defense, while 
at the same time the Navy and marines were 
discharging some of their trained pilots as 
part of a reduction in force. 

The waste, in men and money, is often 
patently ridiculous. At the Middletown air 
materiel area, the Air Force had accumue- 
lated $8,400,000 of excess helicopter parts, 
which they planned to sell off as surplus at 
a fraction of the original cost. Meanwhile, 
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the Army was placing new orders for the 
same parts, with the same manufacturer, for 
the same model helicopter. Only the fortu- 
nate interference of the General Accounting 
Office helped salvage part of this amazing 
fiasco. 

In the missile field, after wasting half a 
billion dollars and perhaps a year’s time by 
producing duplicate IRBM’s—the Air Force 
Thor and Army Jupiter—we have now learned 
that, desipte the well-meaning last minute 
intervention by the Defense Department, not 
even the rocket engines are interchangeable. 

During the development of the rockets, 
according to congressional reports I have 
secured, both the Air Force and Army hoard- 
ed scientific information from each other 
almost as scrupulously as from the Soviets. 
When the Defense Department ordered the 
rocket engines made by the same contrac- 
tor (the Rocketdyne Division of North Amer- 
ican Aviation) the two services jealously in- 
sisted on making individual minor design 
changes. The contractor was simulta- 
neously—and expensively—making two dif- 
ferent rocket engines for the Government 
for the same job. 

Neither are the men interchangeable. Now 
that operational control of the Jupiter has 
been shifted to the Air Force, trained Army 
missile artillerymen at Huntsville, expert in 
Jupiter firings, have been replaced simply 
because they wear the Army’s olive green in- 
stead of the Air Force’s blue. 

And, to take an even more ridiculous 
example, the Air Force is now claiming that 
Air Force personnel should be stationed 
aboard the Navy’s new ballistic-missile sub- 
marines in order to shoot off the Polaris 
missile. ‘Anything that flies belongs in the 
Air Force” seems to be their theory. 

Another scene of the interservice battle 
is Fort Hamilton, an Army base in Brooklyn, 
where duplication is costing the taxpayers a 
cool $10 million a year. Four hundred 
soldiers, 50 officers, and 400 civilians operate 
the fort for the sole purpose of processing 
Army men coming in and leaving the country 
by air—a job which was already being done 
efficiently for the other services at McGuire 
Air Force Base in nearby New Jersey. 

In addition to paying for the useless 
Hamilton, the Government is also forced to 
maintain a special Military Air Transport 
lounge at Idlewild ($18,000 a year) for these 
men, bus service from Hamilton to the air- 
port, and a duplicate force of 23 airmen at 
Idlewild to reprocess this separate Army 
shipment. 

The Army’s arguments for this $10 million 
pork barrel are transparently thin—the lack 
of sufficient transient space at McGuire 
(even though Fort Dix is next door) and the 
statement that Air Force doctors do not re- 
quire medical exams prior to takeoff, while 
the Army does. Even a former command- 
ing officer of Hamilton recently told me that 
he considered the fort to be a complete waste 
of money and manpower. 

During the last 5 years, the three services 
have avariciously fought each other for the 
lion’s share of almost $200 billion spent in 
defense funds—each firmly convinced that 
the Nation would be completely secure if 
only their individual projects could be ac- 
complished. 

The combined result of their efforts is easy 
to state, but difficult to swallow: (1) an ill- 
equipped miniature Army of 14 divisions; (2) 
a Navy—whose only modern weapons are a 
few nuclear-powered submarines—weighted 
down with the outmoded concept of surface 
ships and outnumbered 4 to 1 by the Soviet 
sub fleet; and (3) an Air Force of relatively 
slow SAC bombers vulnerable to fighter plane 
and antiaircraft attack, and 40 exposed SAC 
bases lacking even a system for keeping 
bombers in the air around-the-clock, 

Our meager supply of ICBM missiles (three 
at this writing) are stretched skyward at 
Vandenburg Air Force Base in California un- 
able to fire without a 15-minute leadtime 
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and vulnerable to a nuclear hit even a hun- 
dred miles away. “Hard” (concrete-em- 
placed, underground stored)  solid-fuel 
ICBM’s are still years away, even though we 
have already sunk billions into the missile 
program. 

The answer to the riddle of how to extri- 
cate the world’s leading power from so mis- 
managed a defense picture—an answer that 
unfortunately has vociferously been blocked 
by certain nearsighted admirals, generals, 
powerful lobbyists for retired officer groups, 
administration leaders, and even some Con- 
gressmen—is the complete unification of our 
three services into one U.S. Armed Forces, 
with one joba ne uniform. 

I have recently introduced a House bill, 
H.R. 9874, that will eliminate the three serv- 
ices and reorganize the new Armed Forces 
along the lines of “function” instead of the > 
outmoded concepts of land, sea and air, 
which have become ridiculous in an era of 
missile-launching submarines and paratroop 
infantry. 

In dollars and cents, I believe full unifica- 
tion could mean a saving of $7 billion a 
year—a straight 15 percent of last year’s $46 
billion defense expenditure. 

“The interservice rivalries are worse than 
before,” the head of the Defense Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee recently commented. 
The reason, one of the best arguments for 
unification now, is the shameless battle for 
the defense dollar and control of sophisti- 
cated weapons—part of each service’s strat- 
egy to make themselves indispensable, and 
immune to destruction by the others. 

As a result, instead of three services, we 


‘have more like a dozen, each with its own 


costly overhead. Each service flies combat 
planes, each has missile arms, and the prime 
offender—the Navy—has its own surface 
fleet, its own missile service both above and 
under water, its own army (the Marines), 
and its own Air Force, both land and sea 
based. 

My bill will unite these diverse groups 
into one, with branches logically organized 
according to jobs that have to be done. One 
of the two major branches would be plan- 
ning, staffed by professional military plan- 
ners trained from college on. They will de- 
velop military plans for the entire Armed 
Forces on every level for today, 5, 10, even 
25 years ahead. 

The second branch would be combat, in 
charge of the operations of all field units, 
whether they are surface vessels, land troops, 
or ICBMs. Assisting these two major groups 
would be seven military agencies—Research 
and Development, Training, Personnel, Pro- 
curement, Transportation, Service, and In- 
spection, all of which might be incorporated 
into a third major group support. 

In a typical military situation—air de- 
fense, for instance—the planning group 
would determine what was required in terms 
of men, weapons, and strategy. Research 
and development, in coordination with pro- 
curement, would have the weapons de- 
signed and built. Personnel and training 
would provide the skilled men who, to- 
gether with the weapons, would then be de- 
livered to combat for operational use. 

Compare this with the circuslike squab- 
ble between the Air Force and Army that is 
now fouling up our weak air defense capa- 
bility;-a power struggle that vividly drama- 
tizes the tragic failings of our present military 
organization. Air defense has historically 
been divided between Army antiaircraft and 
Air Force fighter planes. However since 
missiles have replaced both of these tech- 
niques, both services have been building 
parallel antiaircraft missile systems that 
have thus far cost us $3 billion and have still 
not provided us with proper air defense. 

The still-unresolved tussle revolves around 
the Air Force Bomarc, an expensive, long- 
range (400 mile), quick-firing (30 missiles in 
2 minutes), 2,000-mile-per-hour ground-to- 
air missile, and the Army’s Nike-Hercules, 
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a shorter range (75 miles), relatively in- 
expensive, but slower firing (one-third of a 
squadron in 15 minutes) weapon. At the 
height of the fight, the opposing contrac- 
tors—Western Electric for Nike, and Boeing 
for Bomarc—took full page newspaper ads 
on the virtue of their system, while the 
services slugged it out in congressional halls. 
The Army sent Congress a strong memo 
while the Air Force leaked the top secret— 
and unfavorable—results of a Nike-simu- 
lated-combat test. 

A controversy that would have been set- 
tled in planning in a unified service has now 
split the U.S. Congress and even reached the 
White House. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee recently declared that the Nike 
was virtually obsolete, while the House de- 
cided that the Army plan was cheaper and 
slashed the Bomarc budget. The dilemma 
was thrown into the lap of the President 
who has announced a now common, but 
potentially dangerous military compromise— 
a little of each. 

Service bickering touched the ridiculous 
recently when Army suggestions to build 
the $10 billion Zeus antimissile missile were 
pooh-poohed by the Air Force as visionary— 
only to have a top Air Force general back the 
Army’s argument. Lt. Gen. Laurence S. 
Kuter, Air Force head of the North American 
Air Defense Command, states that he has an 
urgent requirement for the Army’s anti- 
ICBM Zeus, and has asked the Pentagon and 
the Joint Chiefs to reverse their stand 
against developing the weapon. 

The missile war between the services points 
up the gain unification would make by creat- 
ing a single research and development divi- 
sion, headed either by a civilian or military 
man. (In the new Armed Forces I am pro- 
posing, only combat and training groups 
need be uniformed military men.) R. & D. 
is a $14.5 billion a year weapons business, 
spurred on by private contractors who supply 
70 percent of the weapons ideas and who 
help the competing services multiply the 
number and duplication of projects. 

The waste is monumental. According to 
the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, $2.3 billion was spent last year on 
antiquated weapons projects. Services start, 
then phase out before completion, projects 
that probably would never have been initi- 
ated under a unified R. & D. setup—follies 
like the quarter-of-a-billion-dollar Navy jet 
seaplane, the P6M. Its sole memorials are 
six delivered airplanes and a $12 million base 
in North Carolina. 

Recently the Air Force and Navy elimt- 
nated overlapping projects to develop high 
energy boron aircraft fuels—after spending 
$232 million. At the same time, the Air Force 
was being refused—on the grounds of econ- 
omy—an equivalent amount needed to Keep 
68 SAC bombers in the air around the clock 
to prevent total destruction of our retaliatory 
forces while still on the ground, 

A single efficient procurement and supply 
department, instead of our present three 
agencies, would save more millions. Twenty- 
six recent contracts of the Navy and Air 
Force analyzed by the General Accounting 
Office showed Uncle Sam had been over- 
charged $42 million. In the Air Force cases, 
the Accounting Office placed the blame at 
their procurement group’s “inadequate anal- 
ysis of contractor’s figures” and a naive tend- 
ency to accept their word for fact. 

The mere existence of separate supply 
agencies, reluctant to talk to one another, 
has created some ludicrous examples of not 
oniy duplication but even hoarding of sup- 
piies. In one case the Navy was able to ship 
JP-4 fuel from Perth Amboy, N.J., to Flor- 
ida while the Air Force planned a shipment 
of the same fuel from South America to 
New England. When they learned of the 
comical situation they attempted to make an 
exchange, but negotiations finally broke 
down, The two ships sailed in opposite direc- 
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tions on a $33,000 nonpleasure voyage for the 
American taxpayer. 

The lack of liaison is unbelievable. Once 
when the Federal Government was disposing 
of a mass of hacksaws and frames at a frac- 
tion of cost the Navy was buying thoue 
sands of new hasksaws from the same man- 
ufacturer at full price. Army supply then 
graciously repeated the incident, this time 
with hammers. In addition, each of the 
services insist on minute differences in 
“specs,” even on such things as folding 
chairs, needlessly raising the cost for all. 

A new byproduct of the supply snafu has 
been a tendency by the services to hoard— 
to buy more than they need as a possible 
hedge against lean budget days for their 
branch. A Department of Defense survey of 
supply management recently found that in- 
ventory of general items was “long” by 34 
percent—or $100 million worth. There is an 
overlap in distribution patterns, duplicate 
items stockage, and cross backhaul, the re- 
port states unemotionally. 

Two dramatic cases of hoarding were un- 
covered. The Air Force promptly canceled 
$46 million in contracts when millions of dol- 
lars in excess electronic equipment were 
found in four supply bases, including ones 
in San Antonio and Oklahoma City. The 
Navy was found “collecting” a surplus of 793 
spare aircraft engines, at a cost of $68 mil- 
lion, yet they had orders in for 204 more. 

To their credit, the Defense Department 
has recently attempted to make the services 
coordinate their supply efforts—but without 
success, As of today, only 20 percent of our 
defense needs are being supplied through 
centralized procurement. 

Unfortunately, the waste can be tallied in 
more than money and missiles. Our lack of 
unification has been equally harsh with vital 
manpower, often doing the same job in three 
different services. 

In all, I estimate that total unification of 
the services would release 500,000 ‘“‘dupli- 
cate”’ and useless servicemen who could make 
up the enlarged muscle of a single fighting 
force. 

In post offices and stores throughout the 
country 7,000 recruiting personnel from four 
services (counting Marines) are doing a job 
2,000 could handle in a unified service. 
Thousands of more men operate three en- 
tirely separate communications networks in 
Europe, Africa, and the Mediterranean. The 
Navy, when queried by me on this, merely 
stated that they “were studying it.” 

I have received letters from our security 
agents, especially CIC men in Japan, com- 
plaining that they were doing the same 
work—often on the same case—as Air Force 
Intelligence. The reserve situation is equally 
befuddled. Each service maintains staffed 
but only partially used armories and reserve 


training centers in almost every major city— 


instead of a single civilian training facility. 

In Europe, I visited large hospitals for 
servicemen and their dependents, each oper- 
ated by separate services with its own ad- 
ministration—and each ultimately headed 
by a different two-star surgeon general and 
his staff in the Pentagon. The waste of 
trained enlisted men and officers in the ad- 
ministration of three separate transporta- 
tion, judge advocate, special services, en- 
gineers, ordnance, finance, and other groups, 
is virtually unbelievable. 

If unification is so desirabley.why hasn't 
it been accomplished heretofore? The an- 
swer, I believe, is the false confidence the 
Nation has gained from a series of phony 
plans in the name of unification. One of 
the greatest obstacles has been the crea- 
tion—and failure—of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff idea. 

“It seems quite apparent in this regard,” 
says a House Committee on Appropriations 
report, “(that) the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as a corporate body, is not providing the 
kind of advice and leadership which this 
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country requires.” Gen, Maxwell Taylor, 
former Army Chief of Staff, reiterates this, 
pointing out the Joint Chiefs spend much of 
their time in useless and wasteful fighting 
for their individual services. 

My unification bill, by eliminating the 
separate services, dissolves the Joint Chiefs. 
Instead, the Secretary of Defense, a civilian, 
will be aided by a deputy secretary chosen 
from among the Armed Forces and limited to 
a 4-year term. Their council of war will 
be made up of the chief of planning, the 
chief of combat, and either the chief of 
support or any of the seven chiefs of the 
supporting groups—training, procurement, 
transportation, R. & D., service, personnel, 
inspection—whose advice is needed. 

The chiefs of combat and training will 
necessarily be commissioned officers, but all 
other chiefs may be career civilians with 
years of experience in their specialty. All 
chiefs shall be appointed by the President, 
with the consent of the Senate, and shall 
serve 4 years unless reappointed. The com- 
bat chief, however, shall not be reappointed. 
All deputy chiefs shall be chosen from the 
ranks of commissioned officers. 

In my bill I have carefully avoided the 
establishment of a single, all powerful Chief 
of Staff as proposed by General Taylor and 
other fellow critics of our military organi- 
zation. Not only is it uncalled for in a single 
service dominated by a Secretary of Defense 
and chiefs of functions—but we should be 
wary of creating a potential “man on horse- 
back” who might overshadow the President 
and possibly seize power in an emergency. 

Specialization will be a key factor in the 
new U.S. Armed Forces. Unlike World War II 
when, according to a Pentagon-supported 
study, “The Ineffective Soldier,” whole divi- 
sions were lost because of misuse of skills, 
the new service will train men in a specialty 
and try to keep him there with proper in- 
centives. Although combat and training 
groups will be uniformed, career civilians 
will be used whenever possible—especially 
since they ultimately cost less, are often bet- 
ter trained, and can have a lower turnover 
rate. 

Interservice fights, now the bane of our 
system, will be eliminated. Strategy con- 
flicts—say between air-to-ground missiles 
and conventional nuclear bombs—will be de- 
cided by the Chief of Planning, while opera- 
tional clashes will be arbited by the Chief 
of Combat. To them it will be an objective 
military problem, not an emotional defense 
of a partisan service viewpoint. 

“We'd be better off if we all wore the same 
uniform,” Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover, father 
of the atomic submarine, reportedly stated. 
I concur and will suggest to Congress that 
a unified service be outfitted in a single new 
uniform, a symbol of the discarding of old 
loyalties. We should also eliminate two 
other divisive elements, the separate promo- 
tion lists and the separate service academies. 
The present promotion system makes it im- 
perative for an ambitious young officer to 
agree with his service viewpoint, even if he 
is not convinced it is in the national interest. 

The three service academies—West Point, 
Annapolis, and Colorado Springs—should 
properly be campuses of the same Armed 
Forces Academy. New traditions, common 
to all three, should be developed and the 
curriculum of future officers revamped from 
its archaic emphasis on naval boiler-room 
engineering or the strategy of General von 
Clausewitz. Whenever possible we should 
use civilian campuses to train cadets in elec- 
tronics, geopolitics, business administration, 
and missile engineering. 

In my 33 years of Army service, I have 
spoken to hundreds of career men who agree 
on the urgent need for total unification. 
Public opinion polls show the majority of 
Americans have a similar viewpoint. Yet all 
unification attempts have been thwarted— 
mainly by a skillful clique of men that cen- 
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ters around the U.S. Navy. After playing 
such an important role in World War I, the 
tradition-laden Navy is deathly afraid they 
will be overpowered under full unification 
and loose control of the Marines and Navy air 
groups. 

Former head of the Joint Chiefs, Admiral 
Radford, was an outspoken foe of unifica- 
tion, and current attempts to block unifica- 
tion are being aided by powerful lobbyists 
including the Navy League, a pressure group 
of retired naval officers and businessmen, and 
by a group of powerful pro-Navy Congress- 
men on key committees. 

Back in June 1941, a proposal to unify 
the services because of impending war was 
vigorously opposed by the Navy. In 1944, 
the Richardson Committee recommended one 
Defense Department with a general staff and 
a single commander, but it was vetoed by 
Admiral King, then Joint Chief of Staff, 
despite support by the Army and Air Corps. 
Since then, the Navy stand on unification 
has not varied. 

There have been a series of paper reforms 
drafted since World War II, which have 
actually delayed effective unification. In 
1956, the Military Air Transport Service was 
ordered to become the central transport 
group for all services. But today, the Navy, 
SAC, and others still run their own trans- 
port planes. 

In 1958, Congress—at the President’s re- 
quest—passed the Defense Reorganization 
Act which reshuffled some of the Pentagon 
chain of command and further entrenched 
the Joint Chiefs. During 1959, when the 
act was supposed to reduce interservice 
squabbles, fights like the Bomarc-Hercules 
tiff ranged louder than ever before. These 
have undoubtedly been honest attempts to 
improve the situation, but I believe time 
has shown that patchwork reforms only fur- 
ther delay the creation of a unified Armed 
Forces. 

Eliminating the Army and Navy—gallant 
services that have existed since the found- 
ing of the Republic—is not a trivial task. 
But replacing them, and the Air Force, with 
a@ single modern integrated fighting force— 
stronger and larger and richer at its very 
birth than its combined predecessors—may 
well be the one stoke of action that will in- 
sure our Nation’s survival. 
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Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following speech which 
I delivered at the dinner meeting of the 
board of governors of the New York State 
Association of Young Republican Clubs, 
Saturday, March 26, 1960, at the Shera- 
ton Inn, Binghamton, N.Y.: 

We CHALLENGE THE FUTURE WITH THE 
LESSONS OF THE Past 

It is a distinct pleasure and privilege for 
this middle-aged Republican to be asked 
to speak to this fine gathering of young Re- 
publicans from all over the Empire State. 
The abundance of enthusiasm and spirit 
that is evidenced here tonight bodes well for 
the cause of Republicanism in this crucial 


presidential election year as well as for the 
future, 
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It is my understanding that this year also 
marks the silver anniversary of the young 
Republican organization. My congratula- 
tions toyou. Seldom has a fledgling political 
organization come into existence with less 
favorable prospects than did yours. Twenty- 
five years ago, the New Deal and the man 
who was its chief symbol were indeeed riding 
high. It:even looked for a time—when “as 
Maine went so went Vermont’—as though 
the Grand Old Party might be headed for 
extinction. Happily, however, that did not 
come to pass and one of the salient reasons 
why it did not was the tenacity and daunt- 
less enthusiasm of those early young Repub- 
lican founders and members who nurtured 
this organization into the thriving opera- 
tion it nowis. By their example, they proved 
to their elders that there was still plenty of 
life left in our party, plus the resiliency to 
come back again and again despite repeated 
maulings by F.D.R. and the divergent groups 
he managed to hold together within the 
Democratic Party. 

Now, as you young Republicans pass your 
25th birthday and move into your second 
quarter century, your Nation is also enter- 
ing into a new decade—one that promises to 
be even more changeable and challenging 
than the last. In a few months, we Re- 
publicans will be asking the people to give 
our candidate for President a new 4-year 
lease on the Executive leadership of this 
country, and to return the Federal legislative 
processes to Republican guidance. I do 
not think it out of place to say that the 
very survival of this Nation may well de- 
pend upon the success of our appeal. 

The major challenge confronting us today 
is, of course, the persistent and relentless 
drive of communism toward an unchanged 
goal—a Communist-controlled world. This 
threat is real and formidable. It encom- 
passes all fields of human endeavor. It is 
military, political, economic, and psycho- 
logical. 

Last fall the chief spokesman for the 
Soviet Union boldly and brazenly presented 
the nature of this challenge to us as one 
would throw a gantlet at a rival’s feet. 
His words were backed by the force of some 
rather spectacular achievements. This ex- 
perience undoubtedly served to help shake 
all of us out of a mood of something closely 
akin to apathy, and to replace such a mood 
with one of critical self-analysis, in a too- 
long-delayed attempt to find out not only 
where we stood, as a nation, but whither 
we were going. 

Although the first half of that double- 
barreled question should be the easiest area 
in which to find common agreement, one 
will find considerable difference of opinion 
even as to where we are. From a purely 
materialistic standpoint, it would seem as 
though we are in a rather enviable position. 

AS a people, we have more of almost every- 
thing than anyone else, whether we are talk- 
ing about bathtubs, telephones, or even 
debts, both public and personal. From a 
spiritual standpoint, however, I have con- 
fessed to a considerable sense of uneasiness, 
along with many others, when such vexing 
problems as racial discrimination and juven- 
ile delinquency are viewed by far too many 
Americans as things we can worry about to- 
morrow; when the philosophy of a womb-ta- 
tomb security has quite common acceptance 
as @ proper national goal, and when many of 
our citizens seem more interested in tele- 
vision scandals and tailfins than in such ob- 
vious essentials as education and scientific 
and medical research. 

And yet, for all of the more obvious de- 
fects that may exist in our way of life, 
America, with less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population, is looked to for protec- 
tion, aid, and leadership by almost every 
other nation on earth—both inside and out- 
side the Iron Curtain, 
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In 1858, Abraham Lincoln referred to 
America as “the last, best hope of mankind.” 
If that was true a century and more ago, 
what would Lincoln say today, as he would 
see, with us, the growing threat of commu- 
nism, @ billion people under the iron heel 
of Communist oppressors, and the ravages of 
socialistic experiments in Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, to say nothing of the 
United States. 

It is human to pause in gratitude for the 
blessings that have flowed from our Ameri- 
can heritage. In some 183 years, we have 
managed to attain a greater degree of free- 
dom and a higher standard of living for the 
great mass of our people than was ever 
dreamed possible in 10,000 years of recorded 
history. Our wealth and our industrial ca- 
pacity have been the deciding factor in two 
world wars, though other nations have had as 
much or more territory, and many nations 
have had greater natural resources. 

What, then, caused this miracle that has 
been America? 

I believe it was due to the vision of the 
men and women who founded this Republic, 
and to the free enterprise system of govern- 
ment that they created—a republican repre- 
sentative government unique in all history. 
Regardless of the commonly accepted defini- 
tion of a liberal today, I also believe that 
those early geniuses were the true liberals 
of the ages—that they were as God inspired 
as the prophets of the Bible, and that their 
concepts of Government are as true and as 
binding today as they were in 1776 and 1789. 

Is there an epoch in human history more 
inspiring or more intellectually absorbing 
than that in which freedom was launched in 
our American experiment? Through it we 
broke the authority of the church over the 
state, and kept the human mind free to find 
its own approach to God. We denied the 
right of the state to tax without the consent 
of the taxed. We drew a fine line of distinc- 
tion between the freedom of the individual 
and the authority granted to his chosen 
representative. ‘Freedom is to be a slave to 
nothing,” was the overzealous ambition of 
the Founding Fathers. Out of it all we set 
about to place in the hands of Government 
a minimum of power, and authority only to 
establish rules of the road over which we 
were to travel. In no case did we consent to 
become slaves or wards of Government. 
The very heart of our delegation of authority 
was limited to the “consent of the governed.” 
We were consciously concerned with that 
critical point where our representatives 
might take over the authority vested only 
in the voters. This was, in truth, an obses- 
sion in the minds of the men who fashioned 
the Articles of Confederation, and later the 
Constitution itself. “That government is 
best which governs least,” and “the closer 
government stays to the people the better 
the government,” was the epitome of their 
plan, and in their minds such a premise was 
strong enough to endure the test of time. 

These things, plus a belief that individual 
responsibility is a corollary of individual 
freedom, are our heritage, and now is a 
timely moment to stop and ask ourselves if 
we are worthy of it. 

These concepts of government brought to 
our shores men and women who wanted op- 
portunity rather than security. They still 
do, even though to many Americans our 
heritage has become only a cloak of respect- 
ability and decency which we wrap around 
our frailties and our selfishness. These con- 
cepts of government, together with the in- 
centive for a man to retain for himself 
and his children, in the Horatio Alger tra- 
dition, the wealth he created, brought forth 
this hitherto dynamic society of ours and 
opened new horizons for civilization. They 
can continue to do so, unless we forget that 
such ideals, if not zealously maintained, will 
drift into impotence or even destruction. 
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The ironic fact today is that we Repub- 
licans who would hold fast to these prin- 
ciples—truly the most “liberal” in history— 
are frequently labeled “reactionaries” by 
self-styled “liberals”; whereas many of these 
“pseudoliberals” are diametrically opposed 
to most of the basic concepts of Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and the other Founding 
Fathers. 

It is no coincidence that during the past 
26 years of which 22 have seen the Demo- 
cratic Party firmly in control of Congress, 
we have traveled back a long way toward 
European paternalism and collectivism, and 
the farther we travel that road the more 
impossible it becomes to turn back. 

I see this reflected in many of the letters 
I am receiving from my own constituents, 
even though they are, I think, by tradition 
more conservative in their thinking than 
people from many similar areas. Taken by 
and large, it seems quite obvious that to 
more and more of our citizens Uncle Sam 
is taking on what a psychologist would call 
a “father image’’—that, to them, our Federal 
Government should be, and was meant to 
be, not only the “great protector” but also 
the “great provider.” Riding the crest of 
this trend, the Democrat majority in this, 
the 86th Congress, is striving to further ex- 
pand such a governmental role into areas 
wherein, no matter how acute the seeming 
need, we would be creating new Federal 
responsibilities. Iam thinking here of such 
things as Aid to Depressed Areas; Federal 
Aid for Education, not just for construction 
purposes where there is a demonstrable fi- 
nancial need, but for across-the-board con- 
struction and even, perhaps, to subsidize 
teacher salaries; acceptance of the respon- 
sibility to pay hospital, surgical, and nurse- 
ing-home costs for social security retirees, 
and soon. To the proponents of such legis- 
lation, the idea that private enterprise or 
local government has either the incentive 
or the capability to solve any of such prob- 
lems is unthinkable. 

At the same time, in the field of business, 
that same Democrat majority secks to fur- 
ther push the long nose of Government 
into new areas of decision and control. I 
am thinking here of such things as 9 broad 
extension of minimum wage-and-hours laws 
far beyond the original intent and meaning 
of the “Interstate Commerce” clauce of the 
Constitution, establishment of Federal 
standards for unemployment insurance 
which responsibility more appropriately be- 
longs to the several States that are cognizant 
of their own local conditions, and so on. 
It is as if the proponents of such legislation 
have forgotten what our forebears knew so 
well: That any government can become a 
dictator, not just an umpire, when it tries 
too hard to control our lives. 

Many of the decisions that this and fu- 
ture Congresses will be making will be mo- 
tivated by a desire to insure our survival— 
not only our physical survival in this-Atomic 
Age, which is a story in itself—but our 
economic survival, and by a desire to “guar- 
antee,” as if that were possible by govern- 
mental dictate, a rate of economic growth 
that will exceed or outstrip that of the 
enemy that has boasted it will “bury” us. 

Now survival is not a partisan issue but 
it is up to the people to decide which of the 
two approaches toward that goal offers the 
best hope of long-lasting success. In con- 
sidering such a decision, I submit that the 
people should take note of the fact that, 
while we used to refer to ourselves as 4 free 
people, we now customarily refer to ourselves 
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as a free Nation. This must mean that, 
without even realizing it, we have been tak- 
ing incentive and freedom from the indi- 
vidual and nationalizing those qualities, ina 
selfish effort to meet our wants as well as 
our needs, in what may well prove to be a 
vain grasping for security rather than sure 
vival. 

The difference between the two major 
political parties, although blurred at times in 
military or foreign policy areas, has never 
been more apparent that it is on this partic- 
ular subject. I have briefly mentioned the 
Democratic approach. The Republican 
Party, on the other hand, stands four-square 
behind the proposition that this Nation’s 
greatness has come, and can only continue 
to come, from the tremendous God-given 
strength in each of us that is unlocked when 
aman is his own master, reaching for his own 
destiny, with the opportunity to move con- 
stantly toward a better life. To restore the 
American principle of individual and com- 
munity incentive and thus to mobilize that 
strength for the Nation’s good is the Repub- 
lican road to a stronger America. 

In a sense this means that we must urge 
the people to consider the Nation’s need for 
a concept of seli-denial, something that, 
admittedly, has no more political appeal than 
does a snowball in this community that has 
seen altogether enough snow to last it until 
next winter. But aren’t you growing a little 
tired of watching too many of the various 
segments of our economy, of late, led to the 
top of “Democrat hill” and shown the “prom- 
ised land” which will be theirs—at the ex- 
pense of every other segment of the econ- 
omy—if only they will vote right. next 
November? 

There are side aspects of this Democratic 
approach that likewise cause me concern. 
During my 3 years in Congress I have seen 
very few of my Democratic colleagues from 
areas other than the South who seem to 
have the slightest awarness of the fact that 
our national debt is in the neighborhood of 
$300 billion and that other built-in obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government, which will 
fall due automatically in the not-too-far- 
distant future, boost that indebtedness to 
close to three-quarters of a trillion dollars. 

And yet how can any legislator who calls 
himself responsible ignore the fact that 
the interest on that public debt alone now 
amounts to over $8 billion a year—a sum 
greater than all the income that came into 
the Federal Treasury as late as 1941 and all 
Federal expenditures as late as 1936. 

In seeking to promote economic growth 
by the magic of massive injections of Federal 
moneys into our economy, as most of these 
same Democratic colleagues of mine say they 
are willing to do at the risk of creeping 
inflation, they seem totally unaware of the 
historically proven fact that inflation is like 
an opiate that, in its early stages, may 
produce a sense of well-being and prosperity 
but, like any other drug, also requires in- 
creasingly large dosages to produce the same 
stimulation and, after continued usage, 
produces moral decay, social injustice, and 
eventual economic stagnation. One of the 
better examples of that sort of social 
injustice is cheerfully ignored by those 
who now promote the extension of hospital, 
surgical, and nursing home benefits through 
the social security system for a minority of 
our senior citizens, as if that was the sole 
problem those citizens face, when, in fact, 
their real problem is how to maintain any 
sort of a decent standard of living in the 
face of increasing costs not only for those 
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items but for housing, food, clothing, and 
@ modicum of entertainment, under the 
damper of steadily higher tax rates, Federal, 
State, and local. Of course, there is a 
genuine crisis in providing health services 
to retired persons, but, in treating that 
alone, we would be seeking only to alleviate 
one of the many effects of deficit financing 
rather than trying to diagnose and cure the 
cause thereof. It’s a little like taking aspirin 
for a cold—the cold sufferer may feel better 
for awhile, but he still has his cold. 

That same Democratic majority in Con- 
gress also clings to the obsolete failure of 
a grim fairytale that is our farm-subsidy 
program, under which the American taxpayer 
shells out over a million and a half dollars 
every day just to store our harvests of in- 
sanity, because to eliminate it and liberate 
the farmer might be a costly political action. 

Did you know that, under this wasteful 
hodgepodge, your family and mine each 
owns surplus products worth an estimated 
$233.33, including 60 pounds of cotton, 14 
bushels of wheat, 21 bushels of corn, 300 
pounds of grain sorghum, a fifth of a pound 
of tobacco, a peck of soybeans, 4 pounds of 
resin, nearly 5 pounds of assorted dairy prod- 
ucts, and 114 pounds of shelled peanuts? 

So you see, the more we lean. on Uncle 
Sam, the greater the habit becomes. All of 
our Federal programs to “help” someone, or 
to meet a need that is more fancied than 
real, start small and end big, and the bureaus 
set up to administer them multiply like 
rabbits and are even harder to kill off. 

These are but a few examples of the sign- 
posts along the road that we have been fol- 
lowing under Democratic guidance since the 
organization of the Young Republicans 
25 years ago. To a considerable extent, each 
of us, through our own apathy and selfish- 
ness may have contributed to our movement 
down that road, but with courage and sacri- 
fice for the things we believe in we can still 
reverse our direction. 

We can help America reject self-indul- 
gence and demand self-sufficiency. 

We can help America return to those 
principles of thrift, industry, incentive, and 
person-to-person charity which conquered 
this once hostile continent and made Amer- 
ica the goal and the beacon-light for all 
free men and women, everywhere. ~ 

This is your challenge as well as mine. 
As interested and spirited young Republicans 
it will be your job to carry a portion of the 
campaign for Republican candidates this 
fall. The aid of your feminine members can 
be most effective not only because they are 
the best salesman our party has, but also 
because, for the first time in our history, the 
women’s vote perhaps will outnumber that 
of men. : 

This will be a soul-searching year of debate 
and decision for all Am@icans. The future 
of this Nation belongs to you, even as does 
the future of this party. You will play a 
great part in shaping both. 

Near the beginning of my remarks, I gave 
you a quotation from Lincoln. I would like 
to close with another. In an earlier time 
of decision, not unlike that we now face, 
he said to the Americans of his day: “It 
is your business to rise up and preserve the 
Union and liberty for yourselves, and not 
for me. I appeal to you again (he said) to 
constantly bear in mind that not with 
politicians, not with Presidents, not with 
office seekers, but with you (the people) is 
the question: Shall the Union and the liber- 
ties of this country be preserved to the latest 
generation?” 
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